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To  the  Moft  Noble 


Duke  and  Earl  of  NORTHUMBERLAND, 
Earl  P  E  R  C  Y, 

_  .V.  .  .  i.  •*  i  O-k-  /  .  '  \  • 

Baron  W arkworth  of  Warkworth  Caftle, 
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Lord  Lieutenant  and  Cuftos  Rotulorum  of  the  Counties  of 
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Middlesex  and  Northumberland, 

Of  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster, 
And  of  the  Town  and  County  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 

Vice  Admiral  of  all  AMERICA, 

And  of  the  County  of  Northumberland, 

One  of  his  M  A  J  E  S  T  Y’s  Moft  Honourable  Privy  Council, 

Knight  of  the  Moft  Noble  Order  of  the  GARTER, 

\ 

And  Fellow  of  the  R  O  Y  A  L  SOCIETY. 


MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  GRACE, 


OUR  Grace’s  kind  Acceptance  of  two  former 
Editions  of  this  Work,  has  emboldened  me  to 
lay  this  at  Your  Grace’s  Feet,  as  a  public  Ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  many  ufeful  Obfervations 
and  I nft ructions,  which  Y our  Grace  has  at  feveral 
Times  communicated  to  me  for  its  Improvement. 
If  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to  employ  them  in  fuch  manner,  as  to 
merit  Your  Grace’s  Approbation,  I  Ihall  have  lefs  Reafon  to  doubt 
that  of  the  Public  ,  fince  the  moft  fkilful  Perfons  in  this  ufeful  Branch 

of  Science,  pay  the  higheft  Regard  to  Your  Grace’s  Judgment. 

v  .  u  'U;<-  <rbur«  uibsecS  ' 

^  v  *  '*  -  '  ^  .1  4  r  • 

The  many  Improvements  which  Your  Grace  is  annually  making 
fo  happily  upon  Your  various  Eftates,  fufficiently  demonftrate  Your 
Grace’s  fuperior  Judgment ;  but  more  particularly  in  a  Country 
almoft  deftitute  of  Timber :  Where,  if  Your  Grace  continues 
planting,  fo  ardently  as  for  feveral  Years  paft,  the  whole  Face  of 
the  Country  will  be  much  altered  for  the  better,  and  Your  Grace’s 
Eftate  thereby  greatly  improved. 

That  Your  Grace  may  long  live  to  continue  thefe  Improvements, 
and  to  be  an  Example  to  others,  is  the  fincere  Wilh  of 


Y our  Grace’s 


Moft  obedient  humble  Servant, 


Chelsea, 
March  i,  1768. 


Philip  Miller. 


PREFACE. 


THE  Gardeners  Dictionary  having  already  gone  through  feveral  editions,  it  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed,  the  public  are  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  it,  which  renders 
it  lefs  neceffary  to  enlarge  on  that  fubjedf.  The  author  therefore  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to 
return  his  thanks  for  the  kind  reception  his  work  has  met  with. 

But  as  there  may  be  fome,  who  may  think  that  the  republifhing  it  is  doing  them  an  injury, 
efpecially  thofe  who  have  purchafed  a  former  edition,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  make  fome  apology 
for  this. 

When  the  firft  edition  was  publifhed,  gardening  was  then  much  lefs  known  than  at  prefent ;  and 
therefore,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  art  increafed,  it  became  more  neceffary  to  enlarge  on  the 
fubjedt,  by  adding  the  new  improvements  to  the  former,  without  which  it  would  have  been  deem¬ 
ed  imperfect :  for  as  the  author’s  fituation  in  life  rendered  him  capable  of  being  well  informed  of  the 
progrefs  made  in  the  art,  by  his  great  correfpondence  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  unpleafing  to  communicate  thofe  improvements  to  the  public  :  in  doing  which,  he  has 
been  careful  not  to  publifh  any  thing  imparted  to  him,  until  he  was  fully  fatisfied  of  the  fadls  by 
experiments. 

Others  have  fuggefted,  that  printing  the  improvements  feparately  would  give  ample  fatisfadlion 
in  this  point ;  but  the  author  had  made  trial  of  former  purchafers  fome  years  pad,  by  publifhing 
feveral  fheets  of  new  articles,  by  way  of  Supplement,  for  which  there  was  fcarce  any  demand  j  fo  that 
the  few  which  were  fold,  would  not  defray  the  expence  of  paper  and  printing. 

As  the  number  of  plants  now  cultivated  in  England,  are  more  than  double  thofe  which  were  here 
when  the  firft  edition  of  this  book  was  publifhed,  the  mentioning  of  them,  together  with  their 
culture,  could  not  well  be  avoided  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  therefore  the  author  hopes  his  care  in 
inferting  them  will  not  be  cenfured. 

m 

From  the  title  of  this  book  it  may  feem  to  be  only  a  Didlionary  on  the  art  of  gardening,  but  all 
the  branches  of  agriculture  are  included  in  it,  in  a  more  complete  manner  than  can  be  found  in 
any  other  book  extant,  though  written  wholly  on  the  fame  fubjedl.  Nor  are  the  inftru£tions 
here  given  for  performing  the  work  in  every  part  taken  up  haftily,  or  upon  flight  experiment  ; 
but  moft  of  them  are  the  refult  of  more  than  twenty  years  practice  indifferent  parts  of  England, 
where  the  author  has  been  permitted  to  fuperintend  and  direct  the  whole  :  therefore  he  can  affure 
the  public  he  has  been  very  cautious  in  recommending  any  thing,  which  he  is  not  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  to  be  true. 

It  is  amazing  to  fee,  in  moft  of  the  books  which  have  been  publifhed  concerning  hufbandry,  that 
fcarce  any  of  the  compilers  have  taken  the  leaft  notice  of  the  common  pradtice  of  lowing  eight  times 
the  quantity  of  Corn  upon  land  that  is  neceffary,  to  the  great  expence  and  detriment  of  the  farmers, 
who  are  fo  wedded  to  their  old  cuftoms,  as  not  to  be  convinced  of  the  error :  for  fo  obftinate  are 
they  in  this  matter,  that  unlefs  the  whole  ground  be  covered  with  the  blades  of  Corn  by  the  fpring, 
they  judge  it  not  worth  ftanding,  and  in  confequence  thereof  frequently  plough  up  their  Wheat 
and  winter  Corn,,  to  fow  the  land  with  Barley,  or  other  Lent  Corn ;  whereas,  if  the  former 
had  been  left  ftanding,  it  would  have  produced  a  better  crop  than  any  land  can  do  where  the  blades 
are  very  thick,  as  the  author  has  frequently  obferved.  Thave  mentioned  this  to  feveral  far¬ 
mers,  but  the  anfwer  has  constantly  been,  that  on  rich  ground  a  thin  crop  of  roots  will  often  pro¬ 
duce  a  large  crop  of  Corn,  but  on  poor  land  it  will  not  pay  coft,  which  is  a  very  great  abfurdity ; 
for  how  is  it  poflible,  that  bad  land  can  fupply  proper  nourifhment  to  a  greater  number  of  roots 
than  better  ground  ?  and  where  this  practice  is  obferved,  feldom  more  than  three  or  four  bufhels  are 
reaped  from  one  fown;  whereas,  where  the  fame  quantity  is  fown  upon  the  fame,  ora  like  foil,  and 
has  room  to  grow,  the  produce  will  be  at  leaft  fix  or  feven  bufhels.  Yet  I  have  feen  growing 
Upon  land  not  very  good,  and  uncultivated,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  which  land  was  fown  with 
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Wheat  m  drills,  where  three  gallons  of  feed  were  allowed  to  an  acre,  a  produce  of  nine  quarters 
per  acre  ;  now  this  is  no  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the  feed  ufually  fown  y  armeis,  w,,o 
dom  reap  more  than  one-third  of  this  produce ;  by  which  it  appears  plainly,  t  at  in  t  ie  common 
method  of  hufbandry,  there  is  at  lead:  eight  times  the  quantity  of  feed  fown  upon  the  land  that  is 
neceffary.  How  great  a  faving  this  would  be  in  a  whole  country,  I  leave  every  one  to  judge,  eipe- 
cially  in  fcarce  years,  when  Corn  is  dear  ;  and  what  an  expence  is  occafioned  by  the  conti  a^yprac 
tice  to  the  farmers,  who  notwithftanding  feem  unwilling  to  alter  their  ancient  cultoms.  lneie 
matters  are  treated  of  under  the  articles  Avena,  Hordeum,  Secale,  and  Triticum. 


Nor  are  the  common  farmers  better  managers  of  their  pafture  lands;  for  on  them  they  feldom 
are  at  the  trouble  of  rooting  up  bad  weeds,  which  frequently  over-run  them ;  thefe  are  often  permit¬ 
ted  to  fcatter  their  feeds,  by  which  the  land  is  flocked  with  a  fupply  of  weeds  for  feven  years  or  more, 
tho’  the  utmoft  care  be  taken  afterward  to  deflroy  them:  but  tho’  there  are  fome  farmers  who  may  be 
fuppofed  more  careful  in  this  refpedl,  yet  thefe  leave  in  their  head  lands,  and  on  their  banks  hedge¬ 
rows,  and  the  fides  of  ditches,  a  fufficient  number  of  weeds  to  flock  their  fields  when  the  feeds 
are  permitted  to  fcatter  :  befide,  thefe  paflures  have  rarely  a  fufficient  quantity  of  manure  allowed 
them,  efpecially  where  there  is  much  arable  land ;  nor  is  the  dreffing  laid  on  at  a  proper  feafon ;  t  le 
general  rule  with  mofl  of  the  farmers  being  to  carry  and  fpread  the  dung  upon  their  paflures,  foon  aftei 
the  crop  of  hay  is  taken  off  the  ground ;  and  as  this  is  done  in  fummer,  the  heat  of  the  fun  draws  an 
the  moiflure  from  it,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  its  goodnefs  is  evaporated  and  loft.  But  as  thefe 
points  are  more  fully  treated  of  in  the  body  of  this  work,  the  author  defires  the  reader  to  refer 

to  them. 

On  the  article  of  Timber  perhaps  many  may  fuppofe,  the  author  has  been  too  diffufe  in  hi3  in- 
ftructions ;  but  if  thofe  who  are  of  that  opinion  will  only  confider,  how  material  an  article  this  is 
to  the  welfare  of  this  country,  he  flatters  himfelf  they  will  change  their  fentiments,  efpecially  when 
they  reflect  upon  the  great  wafte  that  has  been  made  of  it  for  many  years  paft ;  as  alfo  that  the 
perfons  now  employed  by  the  government  to  cultivate  and  improve  it,  deriving  their  own  profits  from 
the  wafte  of  timber,  feem  to  think,  that  as  their  predeceffors  have  long  pra&ifed  it,  they  have  a 
right  to  do  the  fame  ;  this  is  now  carried  to  fo  great  an  extravagance,  that  unlefs  a  fpeedy  flop  be 
put  to  it,  the  government  will  be  greatly  diftreffed  for  their  marine.  For  although  this  practice  began 
in  the  Royal  Forefts,  &c.  yet  feveral  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  had  very  great  quantities  of  tim¬ 
ber  growing  upon  their  eftates,  have  deftroyed  a  confiderable  part  of  theirs  alfo ;  therefore,  from  a  due 
regard  for  the  public,  the  author  has  treated  of  the  beft  methods  for  propagating  and  piefeiving 
timber,  which  he  hopes  may  not  be  difpleafing  to  the  generality  of  his  readers. 

The  feveral  plants  here  propofed  for  trial  in  the  Britifh  dominions  in  America,  are  fucn  as  tnere 
is  reafon  to  believe  will  fucceed  in  thofe  parts  where  the  experiments  are  defired  to  be  made, 
and  confined  to  fuch  only,  as  may  be  of  utility  to  the  public,  and  real  advantage  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thofe  countries :  furthermore,  thefe  experiments  are  propofed  to  be  tried  upon  plants  wnich 
will  not  fucceed  well  in  England,  fo  as  to  render  their  culture  practicable,  and  theiefoie  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  growth  or  trade  of  this  country,  and  the  confumption  of  which  is  very  great  here,  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  being  of  very  confiderable  ufe  in  our  manufactures,  which  cannot  be  cairied  on  without 
them ;  as  namely  the  Safflower,  Indigo,  and  feveral  other  forts  ufed  in  dyeing,  none  of  which  will  thrive 
in  this  country  to  advantage,  with  many  medicinal  drugs,  which,  if  introduced  into  the  iflands  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  will  certainly  thrive  there  as  well  as  in  their  native  foils.  Coffee  and  Chocolate  grow  equally  well 
there ;  but  the  former  being  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  ill  dried,  and  brought  over  to  England  in 
fhips  freighted  with  rum  and  fugars,  the  effluvia  of  thefe  commodities  are  imbibed  by  the  Coffee, 
whereby  it  is  rendered  lefs  valuable :  as  to  the  latter,  it  was  formerly  cultivated  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  when  they  were  in  poffeffion  of  it,  fo  as  to  furnifh  the  inhabitants  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  fufficient  for  their  own  confumption  ;  whereas  the  Englifh  inhabitants  now  refident  there,  pur- 
chafe  it  of  the  Spaniards ;  thefe  articles  therefore  require  the  public  attention,  for  if  the  above  commo¬ 
dities  may  be  eafily  produced  in  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  they  will  not  only  fupply  us  with 
fuch  as  are  genuine,  but  alfo  turn  the  balance  of  trade,  greatly  to  the  advantage  both  of  Great- Britain 
and  her  colonies. 

It  is  alfo  a  great  negledl  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fugar  illands  in  America,  to  commit  the  care 
of  their  plantations  to  overfeers,  who  at  beft  go  on  in  their  ufual  courfe,  planting  eight  or  ten 
fugar  canes  in  each  hill,  fo  that  if  five  or  fix  of  them  grow,  they  will  be  fo  clofe  as  to  fpoil  each 
other ;  for  whenever  thefe  plants  are  ftinted  in  their  growth,  they  are  foon  attacked  by  vermin, 
which  fpread  and  multiply  fo  greatly,  as  frequently  to  deflroy  the  whole  crop,  or  at  leaft  very  much  to 
damage  it ;  and  this  they  lay  upon  inclement  feafons,  calling  it  a  blight,  whereas  it  proceeds  from  their 
own  covetous  cuftom.  A  gentleman  of  learning,  who  had  a  confiderable  eftate  in  Jamaica,  which  was 

bequeathed  to  him  upon  his  arrival  there,  was  determined  to  make  trial  of  the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry 

among 
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among  his  canes.  Accordingly  he  fet  out  one  acre  of  land  in  the  middle  of  a  large  piece,  which 
he  .caufed  to  be  planted  with  canes  at  five  feet  diftance,  putting  but  one  to  each  hill ;  thefe  grew  to 
a  very  large  fize,  and  when  ripe  were  cut,  as  alfo  an  acre  from  the  belt  part  of  the  piece  in  which 
the  others  were  planted :  each  of  them  then  were  boiled  feparately  to  examine  their  produce,  which 
was  nearly  equal  in  the  weight  of  fugar  ;  but  where  the  plants  grew  fingle,  the  juice  was  boiled 
with  a  ninth  part  of  the  fuel  which  the  other  required,  and  he  fold  the  fugar  for  fix  fhillings  per 
hundred  weight  more  than  he  could  get  for  the  former.  This  fhews  what  advantages  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  if  the  pofleflbrs  of  lands  were  careful  to  make  trials. 

The  alterations  made  in  the  catalogues  of  trees  and  plants  which  are  added  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
have  been  done  to  prevent  fwelling  the  work  to  too  great  a  fize,  therefore  their  fpecific  differences  are 
not  inferted  at  full  length  j  but  as  their  generical  titles  are  mentioned,  and  the  figures  to  each  fpecies 
denote  them  according  to  their  refpe&ive  fpecies  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  book,  the  reader  is 
defired  to  turn  to  the  feveral  genera,  where  under  each  article,  their  fpecies  with  their  lefpe&ive  titles 
are  inferted  at  length,  as  alfo  their  culture  and  natural  places  of  growth.  The  ufe  of  thefe  ca¬ 
talogues,  efpecially  to  fuch  as  are  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  gardening,  but  particularly  to 
thofe  who  fet  up  for  defigners  of  gardens,  may  be  of  great  fervice ;  for  if  this  part  of  planting  were 
duly  attended  to,  there  would  not  be  fo  many  abfurdities  committed,  as  are  now  to  be  found  in  mcff 
of  thefe  defigns,  where  we  often  fee  fome  of  the  fmalleft  growing  fhrubs  placed,  where  the  largeft 
trees  fhould  have  been  planted. 

In  the  whole  of  this  performance,  the  author  has  principally  aimed  at  rendering  the  inftruCtionS 
given,  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  pofiible  to  the  practitioners,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  are  lefs  acquainted 
with  the  art;  in  every  particular  he  has  obferved  all  pofiible  regard  to  truth,  not  having  advanced  any 
thing  as  fuch,  but  what  he  has  been  fully  convinced  of  by  his  own  experience :  he  hopes  therefore  for 
indulgence  from  the  public,  for  any  imperfections  or  omifiions  which  may  appear  in  the  book,  fince 
in  a  work  of  fo  great  extent,  it  cannot  be  expeCted  to  be  abfolutely  perfeCt,  though  it  is  humbly  hoped 
there  will  not  be  found  in  it  many  faults. 

Some  errors  of  the  prefs  have  accidentally  crept  in,  occafioned  by  the  author’s  other  neceflary 
avocations*  which  frequently  called  him  into  the  country  during  the  time  it  was  printing ;  but  as 
moft  of  thefe  are  corrected,  and  are  not  befides  of  themfelves  of  great  importance,  he  hopes  the  can¬ 
did  reader  will  pardon  them. 

The  Gardeners  Kalendar,  inferted  in  moft  of  the  former  editions,  is  in  this  omitted,  many  edi¬ 
tions  of  that  piece  having  been  printed  in  octavo  j  it  is  prefumed  therefore  that  few  perfons  who 
have  any  inclination  for  the  innocent  diverfion  of  gardening,  are  without  it ;  and  as  the  adding  any 
thing  to  this  work  would  have  fwelled  it  greatly,  which  the  author  withes  he  could  have  ftill  further 
fhortened ;  ‘and  moreover  it  having  been  obferved  to  him,  by  many  of  his  friends,  that  few  per¬ 
fons  would  chufe  to  turn  over  fo  large  a  volume,  to  find  in  it  the  articles  they  may  have  in  a  porta¬ 
ble  one,  the  omifiion  of  the  Kalendar  was  thought  more  advifeable. 

In  the  laft  edition  of  this  work,  the  author  adopted  in  a  great  meafure  the  fyftem  of  Linnaeus,  which 
was  the  prevailing  method  of  ranging  plants  then  in  ufe  among  botanifts ;  but  as  many  of  the  plants 
which  were  treated  of  in  the  Gardeners  Dictionary,  were  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  Linnaeus’s  works 
then  publifhed,  Tournefort’s  fyftem  was  alfo  applied  to  take  in  fuch  as  were  not  fully  known  to 
Dr.  Linnaeus  ;  but  fince  that  time  the  learned  profefior  having  made  great  additions  to  his  works, 
and  thofe  additions  being  generally  confulted  for  the  names  of  plants,  the  author  has  now  applied 
Linnaeus’s  method  entirely,  except  in  fuch  particulars,  where  the  DoCtor  not  having  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  feeing  the  plants  growing,  they  are  ranged  by  him  in  wrong elafies j  as  for  inftance,  the  Ilex 
or  Agrifolium  is  ranged  In  his  fourth  clafs,  with  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  four  ftamina  or  male 
organs,  and  four  ftigmas  or  female  parts  of  generation  ;  whereas  thofe  plants  have  male  flowers  upon 
fome,  and  female  upon  other  plants.  The  Laurus  Linnaeus  has  placed  in  his  ninth  clafs,  with  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  nine  ftamina  or  male  organs  of  generation,  and  one  female  part  ;  but  thefe  plants 
fhould  alfo  be  ranged  in  his  twenty-fecond  clafs,  for  all  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  male  and  female 
flowers  on  different  plants.  Thefe,  with  fome  other  alterations  from  Linnaeus’s  fyftem,  have  been 
made  in  this  edition,  where  the  author  has  given  his  reafons  for  fo  doing,  which  he  hopes  will  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  public. 

Many  plants  are  likewife  omitted  in  this  edition,  feveral  of  them  natives  of  England,  but  rarely 
Cultivated  in  our  gardens  ;  as  alfo  many  varieties  accidentally  arifing  from  feeds,  as  are  moft  of 
thofe  with  double  flowers,  which,  if  enumerated,  would  have  fwelled  the  book  to  an  immoderate  fize  j 
however,  moft  of  thefe  varieties  are  cafually  mentioned,  to  inform  the  reader  of  their  refpeCtive  difference, 
which  the  author  hopes  will  be  deemed  fufficient  But  as  the  variety  of  fruits,  as  well  as  of  elcu- 
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lent  plants,  have  been  raoft  of  them,  at  lead  the  fine  forts,  greatly  improved  by  culture,  they  are  fully 
treated  of  under  their  proper  genera. 

On  this  article  a  long  feries  of  obfervations  has  been  made  by  the  author,  who  for  near  fifty  years 
has  applied  himfelf  clofely  to  this  fubjedt  }  for  as  many  former  botamfts  have  enumerated  a  grea 
number  of  varieties  as  fo  many  fpecies,  the  ftudy  of  botany  was  thereby  rendered  greatly  P^P,exe^' 
feme  of  the  modern  writers  on  this  fubjea,  by  going  into  the  contrary  extreme  have  abridge 
foecies  almoft  as  much.  Indeed  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  afeertaining  the  real  fpecific  difference  of 
pknts  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  fcience  of  botany ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  otherwife,  than 
film  many  years  experience  in  their  culture,  efpecially  by  obfervmg  the  varieties  which  anfe  from 
thefeme  feeds  as  alfo  the  difference  produced. by  different  foils  and  f.tuat.ons,  which  is  frequently  fo 
Slates  to  ner’pfex  very  good  judges  in  this  matter.  There  are  likewife  many  other  varieties  which 
have  arifen  from  feeds!  Led  from  plants,  and  grown  near  others  of  a  different  fpec.es,  by  which 
means  they  have  partaken  of  both ;  but  thefe  hybridine  plants  rarely  produemg  any  feeds  afteruaid, 

the  alteration  goes  no  farther. 
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Mentioned  in  tin's 


ROOT,  Radix,  is  that  part  of  a  plant,  by 
Which  it  naturally  receives  its  nourifhment. 
There  are  ieveral  forts  of  thefe,  as 
A  fibrous  Root,  Radix  fibrofa ,  is  that  which 
confifts  only  of  fibres.  See  plate  i.  fig.  3. 

A  tuberous  Root,  Radix  tuberofa ,  is  that  which  confifts 
of  an  uniform  flelhy  fubftance,  and  is  of  a  roundifh 
figure.  See  plate  1.  fig.  i,  2.  where  it  is  cut  ho¬ 
rizontally  through  the  middle. 

A  bulbous  Root,  Radix  butbofa ,  is  that  which  confifts 
of  Ieveral  coats  involving  one  another,  as  is  ftiewn 
plate  1.  fig.  4,  5-  or  of  feveral  fcales  lying  over 
one  another,  as  in  plate  1.  fig.  6.  The  firll;  of  thefe 
is  called  a  tunicated  Root,  the  laft  a  fquamous  Root. 

A  granulous  Root,  Radix  granulofa ,  is  a  kind  of  gru- 
mous  root,  with.fmall  knobs  refembling  fo  many 
grains  of  Corn.  See  plate  1.  fig.  7. 

A  tefticulated  Root,  Radix  tefticulata ,  is  a  double  tuber¬ 
ous  root,  confifting  of  two  flefhy  knobs  refembling  a 
pair  of  tefticles.  See  plate  1.  fig.  8. 

An  afphodel  Root,  Radix  afphodeli ,  is  a  kind  of  gru- 
mous  root,  whofe  flelhy  fibres  fwell  into  large  knobs 
toward  the  bottom,  refembling  the  dugs  of  animals. 
See  plate  1.  fig.  9. 

A  grumous  root,  Radix  grumofa,  is  one  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  fevetal  flelhy  knobs  ending  in'  fibres.  See 
plate  1.  fig.  iO. 

A  Stalk,  Caulis,  is  a  part  of  a  plant,  receiving  the 
nourilhment  from  the  root,  and  diftributing  it  into 
the  other  parts  with  which  it  is  cloathed,  not  having 
one  fide  diftinguilhable  from  the  other.  The  ftalk  of 
a  tree  is  called  the  trunk  or  Hem,  i.  e.  Caudex. 

A  Branch,  Ramus ,  is  the  divifion  of  a  ftalk.  In  trees 
it  is  generally  called  a  bough. 

A  Pedicle,  Pediculus ,  is  that  part  of  a  ftalk,  which  im¬ 
mediately  fuftains  a  leaf,  a  flower,  or  a  fruit.  Dr. 
Linnteus  has  diftinguilhed  thefe.  Thofe  which  fuf- 
tain  the  leaves  he  calls  Petiolus ,  and  thofe  which  fuf- 
tain  the  fruit,  Pedunculus. 

A  Spike,  Spica,  is  a  part  of  a  ftalk  thick  fet  with  flowers 
or  fruits,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  an  acute  cone. 
See  plate  1,  fig.  12. 

A  Thyrfe,  fee  Rhyrfus ,  differs  from  a  fpike  in  that  the 
flowers  or  fruits  are  fet  more  loofely  on  it,  fo  that  there 
are  fpaces  vifible  between  them. 

A  Panicle,  Panicula ,  is  a  ftalk  diffufed  into  feveral  pe¬ 
dicles  fuftaining  the  flowers  or  fruits.  See  Plate  1. 
fig.  11. 

An  Umbel,  Umbella ,  is  the  extremity  of  a  ftalk  or 
branch,  divided  into  feveral  pedicles  or  rays,  begin¬ 
ning  from  the  fame  point,  and  opening  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  form  an  inverted  cone.  See  plate  1.  fig.  13. 
When  the  pedicles  ( a ),  into  which  the  ftalk  is  di¬ 
vided,  are  Subdivided  into  others  of  the  fame  form, 
upon  which  the  flowers  or  fruits  are  difpofed  ( b ).  The 


I  firft  order  (a)  is  called  rays,  the  fecond  (b)  Pedicles. 
That  umbel  which  confifts  of  one  pedicle  only  is  called 
a  Ample  umbel.  See  fig.  15.  plate  1.  That  which 
is  compoled  both  of  rays  and  pedicles,  is  called  a 
compound  umbel,  as  fig.  13. 

A  Corymbus  differs  from  an  umbel,  in  that  the  rays  or 
pedicles  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  form  a 
fphere.  See  plate  1.  fig.  14. 

A  twining  ftalk,  caulis  volubilis ,  is  one  which  twifts  about 
any  prop  or  tree  without  the  help  of  tendrils. 

A  climbing  Stalk,  Caulis  fcandens,  is  that  which  faftens 
itfelf  to  any  prop  or  neighbouring  fupport  by  the  help 
of  tendrils. 

A  creeping  Stalk,  Caulis  repens ,  is  that  which  lies  on  the 
ground,  and  propagates  itfelf  by  emitting  roots  at  the 
joints. 

A  trailing,  or  procumbent  ftalk,  Caulis  procumbens ,  is 
that  which  lies  on  the  groUnd  unlefs  it  is  fupported, 
but  does  not  emit  roots. 

A  Tendril,  Capreolus  or  Claviaila ,  is  a  part  of  a  ftalk,  or 
rather  a  branch  from  the  fide  of  a  ftalk,  placed  oppo- 
fite  to  the  leaf,  which  curls  and  lays  hold  on  any  adja¬ 
cent  body,  and  thereby  fupports  the  ftalk,  as  in  the 
Vine,  &c. 

A  Fruit,  FruElus ,  is  that  part  of  a  plant  which  contains 
the  feed  with  its  covering.  Of  this  there  are  many 
different  forms. 

A  Cone,  Conus ,  is  a  dry  feed-veffel,  confiding  of  feve¬ 
ral  ligneous  parts,  adhering  clofely  together,  and  fe- 
parating  when  ripe.  Of  this  there  are  feveral  forts 
which  differ  in  their  form  and  texture,  as  in  plate  2. 
fig.  1.  is  a  cone  of  the  Pineafter,  whofe  ligneous  fcales 
end  in  fharp  protuberances,  which  open  by  the  warmth 
of  the  fun  in  the  fpring,  and  eafily  emit  the  feeds. 
Fig.  2.  plate  2.  fhews  the  cone  of  the  Cedar  of  Liba- 
nus,'  whofe  fcales  are  frnooth,  lying  clofe  over  each 
other,  and  drop  off,  leaving  the  middle  column  on  the 
branches.  Fig.  3.  plate  2.  exhibits  a  cone  of  the  Fir- 
tree,  whofe  fcales  are  frnooth,  and  the  form  oblong. 
Fig.  4,  5.  plate  2.  fhews  the  cone  of  the  Cyprefs, 
which  is  of  an  irregular  fpherical  form,  and  the  fcales 
feparate,  emitting  the  feeds  from  between  them.  Fig. 
6.  plate  2.  reprefents  the  cone  of  the  Pine-tree,  whofe 
fcales  terminate  in  blunt  protuberances. 

Dry  Seed-veffels,  according  to  the  number  of  cells  into 
which  they  are  divided,  are  called  Unicapfular,  Bb 
capfular,  Quinquecapfular,  &c.  See  plate  2.  fig.  8,  9. 

An  Apple,  Pomum ,  is  generally  underftood  to  be  a  flefhy 
fruit  inclofing  feveral  hard  feeds  in  the  center ;  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  know  what  the  ancients  meant  by 
the  title  Pomum,  for  this  title  is  frequently  ufed  in 
their  writings  to  exprefs  things  of  different  forms, 
therefore  this  epithet  fhould  be  only  applied  to  thofe 
fruits  which  are  umbilicated,  and  contain  many  feeds. 
See  fig.  11,  12.  plate  2. 


Acini 
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Acini  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  berries  of  Grapes 
and  Currants,  but  is  ufed  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe 
by  moil  of  the  writers  on  botany*  who  (tile  the  fmall 
protuberances  of  Mulberries,  Strawberries,  &c.  fig. 
7.  plate  2.  Acini. 

A  Clufter,  Racemus ,  is  a  (talk  divided  or  branched  into 
feveral  pedicles,  luftaining  the  flowers  or  fruits  thick 
fet  together  in  an  oblong  form.  See  fig.  12.  plate  2. 
The  firft  of  thefe  conditions  diftinguifhes  it  from  a 
-fpike,  the  lad  from  a  panicle. 

A  Pod,  Siliqua ,  is  a  long  membranaceous  feed-veffel, 
either  flat  or  round,  containing  one  or  two  rovvs  of 
feeds.  See  fig.  13,  14.  plate  2.  Some  of  thefe  are 
jointed,  each  of  the  fwellings  containing  one  feed,  as 
is  fhewn,  fig.  15.  plate  2. 

The  Seeds  of  Corn  and  Grafs  are  called  Grains,  Grana. 
The  leaf  which  covers  the  grain  is  called  Chaff',  Gluma , 
fisr.  16.  plate  2.  a  The  Beard,  Arijla.  b  is  a  fmall 
needle  proceeding  from  the  chaff.  T  he  chaff  which 
has  no  beard  is  called  naked. 

A  Plum,  Prunum ,  is  a  fiefhy  veflel  inclofing  a  hard 
brittle  (hell,  in  which  is  one  or  two  feeds. 

A  Nut,  Nux ,  is  a  feed  covered  with  a  hard,  dry,  brittle 
fhell. 

A  Flower,  Flos,  is  the  organs  of  generation  of  both 
fexes,  adhering  to  a  common  placenta,  together  with 
their  common  coverings,  or  of  either  fex  feparately, 
with  its  proper  coverings,  if  it  have  any. 

Flowers  are  either  male,  female,  or  hermaphrodite. 
The  male  flowers  have  ftamina  and  fummits,  but  have 
no  ovary  or  ftyle.  Female  flowers  have  an  ovary  and 
ftyle,  but  have  no  ftamina  or  fummits.  Hermaphro¬ 
dite  flowers  have  both  organs  of  generation. 

The  Ovary,  Ovarium,  or  Germen,  according  to  Linnaeus, 
is  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit.  See  a,  fig.  13.  plate  3. 
and  fo  is  properly  the  female  organ  of  generation. 

The  Style,  Stylus,  is  a  body  accompanying  the  ovary, 
either  arifing  from  the  top  of  it.  See  b  fig.  13.  plate 
3.  or  (landing  as  an  axis  in  the  middle  with  the  em¬ 
bryos  of  the  feeds  round  it,  fig.  12.  plate  3.  and  c 
is  the  ftigma. 

The  Empalement,  Calyx,  is  generally  underftood  to 
mean,  thofe  lefs  tender  leaves,  which  cover  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower.  See  fig.  11.  a,  plate  3.  Thefe, 
according  to  Mr.  Ray,  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour. 

The  Petals,  Petala ,  are  thofe  tender  fine-coloured 
leaves,  which  are  the  moft  confpicuous  parts  of  a 
flower.  See  fig.  n.  b,  plate  3. 

The  Stamina  or  Filaments,  according  to  Linnteus, 
which  fome  call-Chives,  are  thofe  flender  threads  which 
generally  furround  the  ftyle.  See  c,  fig.  ir.  plate  3. 

The  Summits,  or  Apices,  which  Linnaeus  calls  Anthera, 
are  thofe  bodies  which  contain  the  farina  foecundans, 
or  prolific  powder,  analagous  to  the  male  fperm  in 
animals ;  thefe  generally  terminate  the  fummits.  See 
d,  fig.  11.  plate  3. 

Flowers,  according  to  the  number  of  their  petals,  are 
called  monopetalous,  dipetalous,  tripetalous,  tetra- 
petalous,  &c. 

A  regular  monopetalous  flower  is  that  in  which  the  pe¬ 
tal  is  not  at  all  divided.  See  fig.  1.  plate  3.  or  if  di¬ 
vided,  the  fegments  are  equal,  as  in  fig.  2.  plate  3. 

An  irregular  monopetalous  flower,  is  that  in  which  the 
parts  of  the  petal  are  unequal,  as  in  fig.  3.  plate  3. 
thefe  Dr.  Linnaeus  calls  ringent  flowers.  Mr.  Ray, 
Tournefort,  and  others,  call  all  thofe  monopetalous 
flowers,  whole  petals,  are  connedled  at  their  bafe,  and 
fall  off  without  feparating ;  but  Dr.  Linnaeus  calls 
them  tetrapetalous  or  pentapetalous,  when  the  petal 
is  divided  into  fo  many  parts  near  the  bottom. 


A  regular  polypetalous  flowe.r,  is  when  the  petals  are 
equal  in  fize,  and  agree  in  pofition,  as  in  fig.  3.  plate  3. 

An  irregular  polypetalous  flower  is  when  the  petals  do 
not  agree  together  in  figure  and  pofition.  See  fig.  9, 
10.  plate  3. 

A  labiated,  or  Lip-flower,  Flos  labiatus,  is  an  irregu¬ 
lar  monopetalous  flower,  divided  ufualiy  into  two 
lips,  as  in  fig.  6.  plate  3.  The  upper  lip  a,  is  called 
the  Creft,  Galea,  and  the  under  one  b,  the  Beard, 
Barba.  Sometimes  the  creft  is  wanting,  as  in  fig.  4. 
plate  3.  and  then  the  ftyle  and  ftamina  fupply  its 
place.  This  is  by  fome  called  an  unilabiated  flower. 

A  papilionaceous  Flower,  Flospapilionaceus,  in  fome  mea- 
fure  refembles  a  butterfly  with  its  wings  extended. 
See  fig.  5,  7.  plate  3.  It  always  confifts  of  thefe  four 
parts :  the  ftandard,  Vexillum,  a,  which  is  a  large  feg- 
ment  or  petal ;  the«two  Wings,  Ala,  b,  which  compote, 
the  fides  •,  and  the  Keel,  Carina,  c,  which  is  a  concave 
petal  or  fegment,  refembling  the  lower  part  of  a  boat  ; 
the  keel  is  fometimes  of  one  petal  or  fegment  and  en- 

'  tire  i  fometimes  it  confifts  of  two  petals  or  fegments 
adhering  pretty  clofely  together. 

A  Floret,  Flofculos,  is  a  little  tube  expanded  at  the  top, 
ufualiy  into  five  fegments.  See  fig.  17,  20.  plate  3. 
and  fitting  upon  the  embryo  of  a  Angle  feed  a ;  from 
the  inner  part  of  the  floret  arife  five  ftamina  b,  which 
uniting  together  form  a  (heath  c  from  the  embryo  of 
the  feed  a,  arifes  a  ftyle  d,  which  paffes  through  the 
fbeath  c,  to  which  it  is  connected,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  bifid  ftigma  which  is  generally  reflexed,  e.  Thefe 
are  hermaphrodite. 

A  Semifloret,  SemifioJ cuius,  is  tubulous  at  the  bafe,  and 
afterwards  expanded  in  form  of  a  tongue.  See  fig.  1 8. 
plate  3.  Thefe  generally  form  the  rays  of  compound 
flowers,  and  are  female. 

A  compound  Flower,  Flos  compofitus,  is  that  which  is 
compofed  either  of  florets,  fig.  19.  plate  3.  or  femi- 
florets,  fig.  15.  plate  3.  or  both  together,  fig.  1 6. 
and  fig.  20. 

ADilk,  Difcus,  is  an  aggregate  of  florets  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  plain  furface,  as  in  fig.  19.  plate  3.  Such 
flowers  are  called  difeous  flowers. 

A  Ray,  Radius,  is  feveral  femiflorets  fet  round  a  difk. 
See  fig.  16.  a,  plate  3.  in  form  of  a  radiant  ftar.  Such 
flowers  are  called  radiated  difeous  flowers  ;  thofe 
which  have  no  fuch  ray,  are  called  naked  difeous,  as 
fig.  19.  plate  3. 

A  headed  flower,  Flos  capitatus ,  is  that  which  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  florets  and  femiflorets  collected  into  a  round- 
ifh  head,  and  are  all  inclofed  in  one  common  fcaly 
empalement,  as  in  fig.  14.  plate  3. 

A  whorled  Flower,  Flos  verticillatus ,  is  when  the  flowers 
are  collected  in  whorls  round  the  (talks  at  the  bafe  of 
the  leaves,  as  in  fig.  20.  plate  3. 

A  Mofs  Flower,  which  rifes  on  a  flender  foot-ftalk  from 
the  plant,  fig.  27.  plate  3.  with  the  head  {oxCapitu- 
lum ),  fig.  28.  and  the  cover  (or  Calyptra )  which  opens 
and  falls  off  when  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

A  Cone  cut  through  the  middle  longitudinally  to  repre- 
fent  how  the  feeds  are  lodged  between  the  feales.  See 
fig.  22.  plate  3. 

Fig.  24.  plate  3.  (hews  the  parts  of  a  flower,  a  is  the 
empalement,  b  the  germen,  c  the  ftyle,  d  the  ftigma, 
e  the  ftamina,  /  the  fummit,  and  g  the  fame  entire. 

Fig.  21.  plate  3.  (hews  a  flower  with  feveral  ne&ari- 
ums  which  fit  clofe  to  the  germen  a. 

Fig.  25.  a  fhews  a  germen,  b  a  ftyle,  and  c  a  ftigma. 

Fig.  26.  (hews  a  grain  of  farina  fcecupdans  magnified. 
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PLATE  IV. 

Contains  the  figures  which  explain  the  Syftem  of  Dr,  Linnaeus ,  who  clajfes  the  plants 

by  the  number  of  ftamina  in  their  flowers. 


T"MG.  i.  fhews  a  flower  with  one  ftamina  and  one 

H  ftyle,  which  he  titles  Monandria  Monogynia. 

Fig  2.  fhews  a  flower  with  two  ftamina  and  one  ftyle, 
which  he  titles  Diandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  3.  fhews  a  flower  with  three  ftamina  and  one  ftyle, 
which  he  titles  T riandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  4.  fhews  a  flower  with  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle, 
which  he  titles  Eetrandia  Monogynia. 

Fio-.  5.  fhews  a  flower  with  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle, 
whice  he  titles  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  6.  fhews  a  flower  with  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles, 
which  he  titles  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Fig.  7.  fhews  a  flower  with  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle, 
which  he  titles  Hexandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  8.  fhews  a  flower  with  fix  ftamina  and  three  ftyles, 
which  he  titles  Hexandria  Prigynia. 

Fig.  9.  fhews  a  flower  with  feven  ftamina  and  one  ftyle, 
which  he  titles  Heptandria  Digynia. 

Fig.  10.  fhews  a  flower  with  eight  ftamina  and  one  ftyle, 
which  he  titles  0 diandria  Digynia. 

Fig.  11.  fhews  a  flower  with  nine  ftamina  and  one  ftyle, 
which  he  titles  Enneandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  12.  fhews  a  flower  with  ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle, 
which  he  titles  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  13.  fhews  a  flower  with  twelve  ftamina  and  one 
ftyle,  which  he  titles  Dodecandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  14.  fhews  a  flower  with  more  than  tvVelve  ftamina, 
but  lefs  than  twenty,  and  thefe  arife  either  from  the 
petals  or  the  empalement,  and  with  one  ftyle,  which 
he  titles  Icofandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  1 5.  fhews  a  flower  with  a  great  number  of  ftamina 
and  one  ftyle,  which  he  titles  Polyandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  1 6.  fhews  a  flower  with  two  long,  and  two  fnorter 
ftamina,  and  one  ftyle,  which  he  titles  Didynaniia • 


Fig.  17.  fhews  a  flower  with  four  16ng  and  two  fhortef 
ftamina,  and  one  ftyle,  which  he  titles  T 'etradynamia. 

Fig.  18.  fhews  a  flower  with  five  ftamina,  which  are 
connedted  with  the  ftyle  in  one  body,,  which  he  tides 
Monadelphia  Pentandria. 

Fig.  19.  fhews  a  flower  with  ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle, 
which  are  joined  at  the  bafe  into  one  body,  which  he 
titles  Monodelphia  Decandria. 

Fig.  20.  fhews  a  flower  with  many  ftamina  joined  in  one 
body,  with  a  many-pointed  ftyle,  which  he  titles  Mo^ 
nadelphia  Polyandria. 

Fig.  21.  fhews  a  flower  with  fix  ftamina  joined  in  two 
bodies,  which  he  titles  Diadelphia  Hexandria. 

Fig.  22.  fhews  a  flower  with  ten  ftamina,  nine  of  which 
are  joined  together  at  their  bafe,  and  the  other  is  fe-t 
parated,  with  one  ftyle.  This  he  titles  Diadelphia 
Decandria. 

Fig.  23.  fhews  a  flower  with  many  ftamina,  which  are 
connected  at  their  bafe  into  feveral  clufters  or  bunches, 
which  he  titles  Polyadelphia  Polyandria. 

Fig.  24.  fhews  a  Angle  floret  of  a  compound  flower. 
Thefe  which  are  hermaphrodite  have  five  ftamina  and 
one  ftyle,  which  are  connected  at  their  bafe.  This 
clafs  he  titles  Syngenejia. 

Fig.  25.  fhews  a  flower  whofe  ftamina  are  connected 
with,  and  feem  to  proceed  from,  the  ftyle,  which  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  This  he  titles  Gynandria. 

Fig.  26.  fhews  a  flower  of  the  fixteenth  clafs,  which  is 
of  a  different  figure  from  thofe  before  reprefented. 
The  ftamina  of  this  ftand  round  the  column  formed 
by  the  ftyle. 

Fig.  27.  lhews  a  floret  of  the  compound  flowers  fitting 
upon  the  germen  or  embryo  of  the  feed,  withtfie  tWQ 
reflexed  ftigmas  on  the  top  of  the  ftyle. 
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Referred  to  by  the 

Abbreviations  in  this  WORK. 


C  Tf  Phil.  The  Philofophi'cal  Tranfaftions  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

Adi.  Reg.  Sc.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

Aldin.  A  Defcription  of  fome  Rare  Plants  which  were 
cultivated  in  the  Farnefian  Gardens  at  Rome,  by  To¬ 
bias  Aldinus.  Printed  at  Rome  1625,  fol. 

Alpin.'fEgypt.  Profper.  Alpinus’s  Natural  Hiftory  of 
Egypt,  in  two  Parts.  Reprinted  in  4to  at  Leyden, 

1 735- 

Alpin.  Exot.  Profper  Alpinus  of  Exotic  Plants  in  two 
Books.  Printed  in  410  at  Venice,  1656. 

Amman.  Char.  Paul  Amman’s  Charadlers  of  Plants. 
Printed  in  12  mo. 

Amman.  Hort.  Paul  Amman’s  Defcription  of  the  Plants 
in  the  Garden  of  Bofius.  Printed  in  4to. 

Amman  Joh.  John  Amman’s  Hiftory  of  Ruffian  Plants. 
Printed  in  4to  at  Peterfburgh,  1739. 

Banifter.  A  Catalogue  of  Plants  obferved  in  Virginia, 
by  John  Banifter.  Printed  in  Ray’s  Hiftory  of  Plants. 

Barrel.  Icon.  Jacob  Barrelier’s  Hiftory  and  Figures  of 
the  Plants  which  he  obferved  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  Printed  at  Paris  in  fol.  1714. 

Bocc.  Rar.  Figures  and  Defcriptions  of  Rare  Plants,  ob¬ 
ferved  by  Paul  Boccone  in  Sicily,  &c.  Printed  at 
Oxford  1674,  in  4to. 

Bocc.  Muf.  Paul  Boccone’s  Mufeum  of  Rare  Plants. 
Printed  in  Italian,  in  two  Parts,  at  Venice,  1697, 
4to. 

Boerh.  Ind.  An  Index  of  the  Plants  growing  in  the  Phy- 
fic-Garden  at  Leyden,  by  Dr.  Herman  Boerhaave. 
Printed  at  Leyden  1719,  in  4to. 

Breyn.  Cent.  I.  The  firft  Century  of  Exotic  Plants,  by 
Dr.  James  Breynius.  Printed  at  Dantzick,  1678, 
folio. 

Breyn.  Prod.  I.  &  II.  The  firft  and  fecond  Prodromus 
to  the  Colle&ion  of  Rare  Plants,  by  Dr.  James  Brey¬ 
nius.  The  firft  printed  in  1680,  the  fecond  in  16S9, 
at  Dantzick,  in  4m.  Both  reprinted  at  Dantzick  in 
4to,  by  his  Son  John  Philip  Breynius. 

Rurman.  Dec.  John  Burman’s  Decades  of  Rare  African 
Plants.  Printed  in  4to  at  Amfterdam,  1738. 

Burman.  Thef.  John  Burman’s  Treafury  of  Ceylon 
Plants.  Printed  in  4to  at  Amfterdam,  1737. 

Buxbaum.  Cent.  I.  &  II.  John  Chriftian  Buxbaum’s 
Century  the  Firft.  Printed  at  Peterfburgh  1728,  the 
Second  172 9,  bothin4to. 

■  Caefalp.  Andrew  Caefalpinus  of  Plants.  Printed  at  Flo¬ 
rence  1583,  in  4to. 

Camer.  Hort.  Joacim  Camerarius’s  Garden  of  Plants. 
Printed  in  4to  at  Frankfort,  1588. 

Catefb.  Hi  ft.  Mark  Catefby’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Caro¬ 
lina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Iflands.  In  two  large 
volumes,  fol.  with  cuts.  Printed  at  London  in  Se¬ 
veral  years. 


C.  B.  P.  Cafpar  Bauhinus’s  Pinax  to  his  Theatre  of 
Plants.  Printed  at  Bafil  1671,  4to. 

C.  B.  Prod.  Cafpar  Bauhinus’s  Prodromus  to  his  Thea¬ 
tre  of  Plants.  Printed  at  Bafil  1671,  4m. 

Cluf.  Hift.  Charles  Clufius’s  Hiftory  of  Rare  Plants. 
Printed  at  Antwerp  1605,  fol. 

Cluf.  Exot.  Charles  Clufius’s  Exotics,  in  ten  Books. 
Printed  at  Antwerp  1601,  fol. 

Column.  Ecphr.  Fabius  Columna’s  Ecphrafis,  in  two 
Parts.  Reprinted  in  4to  at  Rome,  1616. 

Commel.  Rar.  Defcriptions  and  Figures  of  Rare  Exotic 
Plants,  which  were  in  the  Phyiic-Garden  at  Amfter¬ 
dam,  by  Cafpar  Commelin.  Printed  at  Leyden  1 70b, 
4to. 

Commel.  Prael.  Cafpar  Commelin’s  Prelude  to  Botany. 
Printed  at  Leyden  1703,  4m. 

Corn.  James  Cornutus’s  Hiftory  of  Canada  Plants. 
Printed  at  Paris  1635,  4to. 

Dale.  Samuel  Dale’s  Pharmacologic,  in  two  volumes 
8vo.  Printed  at  London  1710,  and  reprinted  in  one 
volume  in  4m  at  London,  1735. 

Dale.  Thom.  Thomas  Dale’s  Qbfervations  on  many  new 
Plants  which  he  difcovered  in  America.  MS. 

Dalech.  Hift.  Jacob  Dalechamp’s  General  Hiftory  of 
Plants.  Printed  at  Lyons  1587,  in  two  vols.  fol. 

Dillen.  Cat.  John  Jacob  Dillenius’s  Catalogue  of  the 
Plants  which  grow  naturally  about  Giflam  in  Germa¬ 
ny.  Printed  at  Frankfort  1719,  8vo. 

Dod.  Pempt.  Dodoncns’s  Six  Pemptedes.  Printed  at 
Antwerp  1616,  fol. 

Dodart.  Dodart’s  Commentaries  to  the  Hiftory  of  Plants. 
Printed  at  Paris  1676,  fol. 

Elchr.  Elchrodt’s  Index  to  the  Plants  in  the  Garden  at 
Carolfruhan.  In  three  parts,  8vo. 

Ferrar.  Help.  John  Baptift  Ferrarius’s  Hefperides. 
Printed  at  Rome  1646,  fol. 

Ferrar.  FI.  Cult.  The  Culture  of  Flowers,  by  J.  Baptift: 
Ferrarius.  Printed  at  Rome  1 633,  4to. 

Feuille.  Ludovick  Feuille’s  Phyfical,  Mathematical,  and 
Botanical  Obfervations,  made  in  South  America. 
Printed  in  three  vols.  4to,  at  Paris.  The  firft  and 
fecond  in  1714,  and  the  third  1725. 

Flor.  Virg.  Flor.  Virginica,  or  an  Account  of  the  Plants 
which  have  been  obferved  to  grow  in  Virginia,  by 
John  Clayton,  Efq;  Publifhed  by  Frederic  Grono- 
vius  at  Leyden,  in  two  parts,  8vo,  1739. 

Flor.  Lugd.  Flora  Lugduno  Batava,  or  a  Catalogue 
of  the  Rare  Plants  which  were  growing  in  the  Garden 
at  Leyden.  Printed  in  8vo  at  Leyden,  1 695. 

Flor.  Zeyl.  Flora  Zeylanica,  or  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Plants  which  were  collected  by  Paul  Herman  in  the. 
Ifland  of  Ceylon,  from  1670  to  1 677.  Printed  at 
Amfterdam  in  8vo,  1748,  by  Dr.  Linnseus. 

Garidel.  Peter  Garidel’s  Pliftnry  of  the  Plants  growing 
about  Aix  in  Provence.  Primed  at  Paris  1719,  fol. 

Ger. 


An  Explanation  of  the  AUTHORS  Names. 


Ger.  Emac.  Gerard’s  Hiftory  of  Plants,  improved  by 
Thomas' Johnfon.  Printed  at  London  1633,  folio. 
Grew.  Nehemiah  Grew’s  Anatomy  of  Plants.  Printed 
at  London  1652,  fol. 

■Hort.  Chelf.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  in  the  Chelfea 
Garden,  by  Mr.  Ilaac  Rand,  F.  R.  S.  Printed  at 
London  1739,  8vo. 

Hort.  Amft.  The  Hiftory  of  Rare  Plants  which  were  in 
the  Phyfic-Garden  at  Amfterdam,  by  Cafpar  and  John 
Commelin,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  Printed  at  Am¬ 
fterdam  1697,  and  1701. 

H.  Beaum.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Exotic  Plants  which 
were  in  the  Gardens  of  Mynheer  Van  Beaumont  in 
Holland.  Printed  at  the  Hague  1690,  8vo. 

Hort.  Elth.  Elortus  Eithamenfis,  or  a  Deicnption  of 
.  the  Rare  Plants  which  were  growing  in  the  Garden  at 
Eltham,  by  John  James  Dillenius,  in  two  volumes, 
fol.  with  figures.  Printed  at  London  1 732. 

Hort.  Mai.  The  Plants  which  grow  naturally  at  Mala¬ 
bar,  figured  and  defcribed  by  Henry  Rheede  Van 
Draakenftain,  in  twelve  volumes  folio.  Printed  at 
Amfterdam  from  1679  to  1703. 

Hort.  Maur.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  in  the  Garden 
of  Sigmor  Mauroceni,  by  Anthony Tita,  8vo.  Printed 
at  Padua  1713. 

Hort.  Cliff.  Hortus  Chffortianus,  or  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Garden  of  Plants  at  Llartechamp,  belonging  to  Mir. 
Geoige  Clifford  of  Amfterdam,  ranged  according  to 
the  new  Method  of  the  fexes  of  Plants,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Linnaeus.  Printed  at  Amfterdam  in  folio  1736,  with 
elegant  figures. 

H.  C.  Hortus  Catholicus,  i.  e.  theUniverfal  Garden,  by 
Franfcifcus  Cupani.  Printed  at  Naples  1696,  4to. 

H.  Edin.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  growing  in  the 
Phyfic-Garoen  at  Edinburgh,  by  James  Sutherland. 
Printed  at  Edinburgh  1683,  8vo. 

H.  Eyft.  Hortus  Eyftettenfis,  by  Bafilius  Befler.  Print¬ 
ed  at  Neurenberg  1613,  fol. 

H.  L.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  growing  in  the  Phyfic- 
Garden  at  Leyden,  by  Paul  Herman,  M.  D.  Printed 
at  Leyden  1687,  8vo. 

H.  R.  Monfp.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  growing  in 
the  Royal  Garden  at  Montpelier,  by  Peter  Magnol 

Printed  at  Montpelier  1697,  8vo. 

H- R-  Par.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  growing  in  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  Printed  at  Paris  1665,  fol. 
Hort.  Upfal.  Hortus  Upfalienfis,  or  a  Catalogue  of 
the  Exotic  Plants  growing  in  the  Garden  at  Upfal  in 
Sweden,  by  Charles  Linnaeus.  Printed  at  Amfter¬ 
dam  in  8 vo,  1748. 

Houft.  Houftoun,  Dr.  William,  a  Manufcript  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Plants  which  he  had  obferved  growing 
in  the  I  (lands  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba  ;  as  alfo  ?t  Canf- 

peachy  and  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  years  1728,  172a, 
and  1732.  '  ' 

J.  B.  An  Univerfal  Hiftory  of  Plants,  by  John  Bauhin, 

r  !?  ihr5  Printed  atEmbrun  1650,  fol. 

Juffi  Juffieu  Anthony  Jufficu,  Profeffor  of  Botany  in 
the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  who  has  publiflied  fome 
Memoirs  of  Plants,  in  the  A6ls  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  1 

Juft  Bern,  Dr.  Bernard  de  Juffieu,  Demonftrator  of 
the  Plants  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  who  has  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  many  cu- 
rious  Obferyauons  on  Plants  which  are  printed  in 
their  Memoirs.  r 

Kemp.  Ex.  Dr.  Englebert  Koempfer’s  Defcription  of 
the  curious  Plants  which  he  obferved  in  Japan.  Print¬ 
ed  at  Limoguen  in  1712,  4to. 

Lin.  Gen.  Plant  Charles  Linnaeus,  F.  R.  S.  Docftor  of 

whfh’andi^  °f  B°tany  at  UPfalin  Sweden, 
who  has  pubhffied  feveral  Editions  of  his  Method 

rLn^'rif  ^aPtS  accor<Eng  to  their  Parts  of  Genera- 

b  ;J^f?H,Leydoenin  and  thefecond 

..m  1754">  at  Stockholm,  Svo. 

L‘!VnSR' Plant-  !hc  SPeci«  of  Plants  by  the  fame  Au- 
thor  m  two  volumes  Svo.  Printed  at  Stockholm  in 
t  •  and  the  fecond  Edition  in  1764 
Lm.  Mat.  Med.  Linnaeus’s  Materia  Tv 
Printed  at  Stockholm  i749. 


VIedica,  8vo. 


L°pW  .Mattllias  L°bel’s  Adverfaria  Stirpiuffl, 
Printed  at  Antwerp  1676,  folio.  * 

Lob.  Ic.  Icons  of  Plants  by  Matthias  Lobel.  Printed 
at  Antwerp  1^76,  fol. 

LU#rtreJ  r8refal  «*>»  by  Dalechamp. 

1  nnted  at  Lyons  1506,  two  volumes  in  fol 

Magn.  Peter  Magnol,  his  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  grow- 

.ngaoout  Montpelier.  Printed  in  Svo  at  Montpelier, 

Magn.  Hort.  Peter  Magnol,  his  Catalogue  of  the  Plants 

m  th.e  Garden  at  Montpelier.  Printed  at  Montpelier 
in  1697,  8vo.  F 

Malp.  The  Anatomy  of  Plants,  by  Marcellus  Malpig- 
hi  us.  Printed  at  London  in  fol.  1679. 

Mai-cg.  George  Marcgrave,  his  Natural  Hiftory  ofBra- 

lil.  Printed  at  Leyden  1648,  fol. 

Martyn  Cent  John  Martyn,  Profeffor  of  Botanv  at 
Cambridge,  his  five  Decades  of  Rare  Plants.  Printed 
at  London  1728,  1729,  &c.  in  large  folio,  with  fi- 
gures  of  the  Plants  in  their  proper  Colours. 

MntHr  Peier  Andrea  Matthiolus,  his  Commentaries  on 
Dioftorides.  Printed  at  Venice  1558,  fol. 

Mentz.  Chriftian  Mentzelius’s  Indexes  of  Plants  in  feve- 
u.ra  Languages.  Printed  at  Berlin  in  fol.  i6$i. 
Michel.  Peter  Anthony  Micheli,  his  New, Genera  of 
Plants.  Publilhed  at  Florence  1729,  fol 

Pnf'  W  Robert  ^omffon,  his  Catalogue  of  th- 
Royal  Garden  at  Blois,  to  which  is  joined  h!s  Prelude 
,  ,to  PnnKdat  London  1699,  8vo. 

MMoH  m  Ab  umv"fal  Hiftory  °f  Plants,  by  Robert 

“Tme™nefoho  °rd  ‘6?9’  ‘68°’  *nd 
Munt.  Aloid.  An  Hiftory  of  Aloes,  by  Abraham  Mun- 
H  lno1J.s‘  Printed  at  Amfterdam  1668,  4to. 

Munt  lhyt.  Muntingius’s  Phytographia.  Printed  at 

Leyden  1702,  fol. 

Munt.  Herb.  Brit.  Muntingius’s  true  HerbaBritannica 
4to,  to  which  is  frequently  added  his  Aloidsrum’ 
Printed  at  Amfterdam  in  Ato,  1698. 

Nlffol.  Niffole  his  Memoirs  of  Plants.  Printed  in  the 
Arts  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

p  Bat-ProdT-  Thf  Prodromus  to  the  Paradifus  Batavus 
Printed  at  Leyden  1998,  4to. 

Park.Parad.  The  Garden  of  pleafant  Flowers,  by  John 
Parkinfon.  Printed  at  London  1629,  fol.  * 

Park.  Theat.  The  Theatre  of  Plants,  by  John  Pafkin- 
fon.  Printed  at  London  1649,  fol. 

Pet.  Janies  Petiver,  his  Hiftory  of  the  Engliffi  Plants. 

Printed  at  London  in  fol.  with  cuts  171^ 
pif  Braf.  WiHiam  Pifo,  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Brafil 
Printed  at  Leyden  1648,  fol.  7 

Pluk.  Aim.  Almageftum  Botanicum,  by  Leonard  Pluk- 
net.  Printed  at  London  1696,  fol. 

Pluk  Amal.  Amaltheum  Botanicum,  by  Leonard  Pluk- 
net.  Printed  at  London  1703,  fol. 

Pluk.  Mantiff  Mantiffa  Almagefti  Botanici,  by  Leonard 
Pluknet.  Printed  at  London  1700,  fol. 

Pluk.  Phyt.  Pluknet’s  Phytographia,  i.  e.  a  Delinea¬ 
tion  of  Plants.  Printed  at  London  1691,  and  1602 
fol.  ?  * 

Plumv  Cat.  Father  Charles- Plumier,  his  CatalooUe  of 
American  Plants.  Printed  at  Paris  1703,  4to? 

Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  New  Genera  of  American  Plants  by 
Father  Plumier.  Printed  at  Paris  1713,  4to. 

Plum.  PI.  Am.  A  Defcription  of  American  Plants  by 
Father  Plumier.  Printed  at  Paris  1693,  fol. 

Pon.  Bald.  John  Pons,  his  Defcription  of  the  Plants 
growing  upon  Mount  Baldus  and  Verona.  Printed 
at  Antwerp  1 60  x ,  fol. 

Ponted.  Pontedera,  his  Anthologia,  or  Difcourfe  on  the 
Flowers  of  Plants.  Printed  at  Padua  1720,  4to. 

Ran  Hift.  Ray’s  Hiftory  of  Plants.  Printed  at  Lon¬ 
don  1686,  and  1704,  in  three  volumes,  folio. 

Raii  Meth.  John  Ray,  his  Method  of  claffino-  Plants 
improved  and  augmented.  Printed  atLond.  1703  8vo 
Ran  Syn.  A  Synopfis  of  the  Britiffi  Plants,  by  John 
Ray,  augmented  by  Dr.  Dillenius.  Printed  at  Lon¬ 
don  1724,  8 vo. 

Rauw.  Leonard  Rauwolf’s  Travels  in  the  Eaft.  Printed 
at  London. 

Rea 
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Rea.  Flora,  Ceres,  and  Pomona,  by  John  Rea.  Printed 

RivinLAuguftus7QiiWnus  Rivini,  his  Order  of  ranging 
Plants  by  the  Figures  of  their  Flowers.  Printed 
five  Claffes  at  Leipfic  in  1690,  1691,  and  1699,  in 

foi.  with  figures.  _  .c  „ 

Roy  Flor.  Leyd.  Adrian  Van  Royen,  Profeffor  of  Bo¬ 
tany  at  Leyden,  his  Prodromus,  or  Catalogue  of  the 
Plants  growing  in  the  Phyfic-Garden  at  Leyden. 
Printed  at  Leyden  1741,  8vo.  TT  Qxr _ 

Sauv.  Flora  Monfpelienfis,  byFr.  Sauvage.  Hague,  8vo, 

Scheuch.  John  Jacob  Scheuchzer,  his  Obfervations 
of  the  Plants  he  diicovered  growing  on  the  Alps, 
three  Journies.  Printed  at  Leyden,  in  two  volumes 

Sloan! Cat?  A  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  growing  in  the 
Ifland  of  Jamaica,  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  M.  D. 

Printed  at  London  1696,  8vo;  _  „ 

Sloan.  Hift.  A  natural  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  by  Sir  Plans 
Sloane,  M.  D.  Printed  at  London  1707,  and  1725, 

in  two  volumes,  fol. 

Swert.  A  Flotilegium,  or  a  Collection  of  Flowers,  by 
Swertius.  Printed  at  Franckfort  1612,  fol. 


Tab.Ic.  Icons  of  Plants,  by  Tabernaemontanus.  Print¬ 
ed  at  Franckfort  1590,  fol.  T  .  Plfrm 

Tourn.  Inft.  Inftitutions  of  Botany,  by  Jofeph  Pitton 

Tournefort.  Printed  at  Paris  1716,  4to. 

Tourn.  Cor.  A  Corollary  to  the  Inftitutions  of  Botany, 
by  J.  Pitton  Tournefort.  Printed  at  Pans  1703*  4«>. 
Trew.  Chrift.  Jacob  Trew,  Dofitor  of.Phyfic,  F.  R.  S 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Cunofities,  who  ha 
publilhed  feven  Decades  of  Rare  Plants,  finely  ilium  - 

nated  in  folio,  at  Neurenberg. 

Triumf.’  JohnBaptift  Triumfetta,  his  Obfervations  on 
the  Vegetation  of  Plants,  with  the  Hiftory  of  the  Plan  s 
growing  about  Rome.  Printed  at  Rome  1685,  4x0. 
Tnumf.  Syl.  John  Baptift  Triumfetta,  his  Syllabus  of 
the  Plants  in  the  Phyfic-Garden  at  Rome. 

Vaill.  Sebaftian  Vaillant,  his  New  Genera  of  Plants. 

Printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
Vaill.  Dif.  Sebaftian  Vaillant’s  Difcourfe  on  the  Struc¬ 
ture  of  Flowers.  Printed  at  Leyden  1718,  4-to.  . 

Volk.  Flora  Neurenbergenfis.  An  Account  of  Plants  ui 
the  Garden  of  Neurenberg,  of  Dr.  Volkamer.  Pr 
ed  at  Neurenberg  1700,  4to-  .  p  -  d 

Zan.  A  Hiftory  of  Plants,  by  Jacob  Zanom.  Printed 
at  Bologna  1675,  fol. 
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EL  E-tree.  SeePopuLus. 
ABIES;  the  Fir-tree, 
The  nameis  derived  from 
abeo,  to  extend  or  ad¬ 
vance.  Others  fay,  it  is 
derived  from  abeo,  to 
go  away,  becaufe  the 
bark  fplits,  and,  as  it 
were,  falls  away,  or  is 
broke  off  eafily. 

The  Characters  are, 
'The  male  flowers  are  dif- 
flofled  in  a  loofle  bunch ,  having  no  corolla ,  but  many  fla- 
mina,  joined  inform  of  a  column  at  their  bafle ,  but  fepa- 
ratc  above,  having  ere  hi  flummits.  The  female  flowers 
a':  e  c olle hied  in  an  oblong  cone,  each  fleale  including  two , 
which  have  no  corolla,  a  flmall  germen  with  a  Jingle  ftig- 
jna.  Thefle  are  flucceeded  by  membranaceous  winged  feeds. 
Dr.  Linmeus,  profeffor  of  botany  at  Upfal,  whofe 
fyftem  is  generally  followed  at  prefent,  ranges  this 
genus  in  the  ninth  fedtion  of  his  twenty-firft  clafs  of 
plants,'  which  includes  fuch  as  have  male  and  female 
flowers,  placed  at  diftances  on  the  fame  tree,  whofe 
ftarmna  are  joined  together  in  form  of  a  column. 

To  this  genus  he  joins  the  Pine,  Cedar,  and  Larch- 
tree,  luppoiing  them  only  different  fpecies  of  one  ge¬ 
nus  ;  however,  as  there  is  great  difference  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  thefe  trees,  we  Frail  choofe  to  continue  the 
former  method  of  arranging  them  under  their  different 
genera.^  It  may  not  be  amifs  however  to  obferve,  that 
in  the  former  editions  of  Linnaeus’s  Genera  Planta- 
rum,  thefe  plants  were  ranged  under  the  article  Abies, 
but  in  the  laft  edition  he  has  thought  proper  to  place 
them  under  Pious. 

d  he  Species,  which  are  at  prefent  to  be  found  in 
the  Englift;  gardens,  are, 

x.  Aeies  ( Alba )  foliis  lubtus  argenteis  apice  emargi- 
natis,  conis  eredtis.  Fir-tree  whofe  leaves  are  white  on 
their  under-Jide,  and  indented  at  their  points,  commonly 
called  Silver  .Fir.  Abies  taxi  folio,  frudeu  furfum 
fpedtante.  Tourn.  Inf:.  R.  FI. 

2.  Abies  ( Picea )  foliis  fubulatis  mucronatis  laevibus  bi- 
fariam  verbs.  The  Norway  Fir,  or  Pitch-tree.  Abies 
tenuiore  folio,  frudtu  deorfum  inflexo.  Tourn.  Inft. 

3'  Abies  ( Bafamea )  foliis  fubtus  argenteis  apice  fub- 
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emarginatis  bifariam  verfis.  The  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir. 
Abies  taxi  foliis,  odore  balfami  Gileadenfis.  Raii  Hill. 
App. 

4.  Abies  ( Canadenfis )  foliis  linearibus  obtufiufculis  fub- 
membranaceis.  The  Newfoundland  While  Spruce  Fir. 
Abies  foliis  picete  brevioribus,  conis  parvis  biunciali- 
bus.  laxis.  Rand. 

5.  Abies  ( Mariana )  foliis  linearibus  acutis,  conis  mini¬ 
mis.  The  Black  Spruce  Fir  of  North  America  with  very 
fmall  cones. 

6.  Abies  ( Americana )  foliis  linearibus  obtufiufculis  bi¬ 
fariam  verfis  conis  fubrotundis.  The  Hemlock  Spruce 
Fir. 

There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  Fir,  which  has  been  of 
late  years  introduced  from  North  America,  by  the 
title  of  Red  Spruce  Fir  of  Newfoundland ;  but  fo 
far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  young  trees  now  growing 
in  the  Englifli  gardens,  it  appears  to  be  only  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  Black  Newfoundland  Spruce  Fir.  There 
was  alfo  many  years  paft  a  tree  of  the  China  Fir, 
growing  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Morgan  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  which  is  'mentioned  by  Dr.  Pluknet,  but  being 
irj  a  bad  fituation  it  made  little  progrefs,  the  fmoke 
of  London  being  very  hurtful  to  all  forts  of  ever¬ 
green  trees ;  but  whether  it  was  killed  in  that  garden, 
or  removed  to  any  other,  I  do  not  know,  for  the 
ground  has  been  built  upon  many  years. 

The  frit  and  lecond  forts  of  Firs  are  very  common  in 
gardens  and  plantations  of  evergreen  trees. 

The  firft  grows  in  great  plenty  about  Strafburgh,  and 
other  parts  of  Germany  •,  from  whence  the  turpentine 
is  brought  to  England.  But  it  is  luppofed,  that  moft, 
if  not  all  of  thefe  were  originally  planted  ;  however, 
the  moft  beautiful  of  thefe  trees  are  now  growing  up¬ 
on  mount  Olympus,  from  whence  I  have  received 
cones,  which  were  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length.  Thefe 
are  certainly  natives  of  the  place.  Dr.  Tournefort, 
in  his  travels,  mentions  the  Firs  of  mount  Olympus 
as  the  moft  beautiful  trees  in  the  Levant. 

The  fecond  fort,  which  is  very  common  in  the  woods 
of  Norway,  is  the  tree  that  affords  the  white  deals, 
and  grows  in  the  vallies  where  the  foil  is  very  deep. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  greatly  differ¬ 
ing  in  the  length  and  colour  of  their  leaves,  as  alfo 
the  fize  of  their  cones ;  one  of  which  has  been  dil- 
tinguifhed  by  nurfery-gardeners,  under  the  title  of 
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jbbhg  Coned  Cornilh  Fir.  The  leaves  of  this  are 
whiter,  and  much  longer  than  the  others ;  the  cones 
are  alfo  of  a  greater  length  than  thofe  of  the  common 
fort,  fo  that  by  the  appearance  of  the  trees,  any  per- 
fon  might  fuppofe  them  to  be  a  diftinft  fpecies.  But 
from  the  feeds  which  were  carefully  taken  from  this 
fort,  both  varieties  of  plants  have  rilen,  therefore  they 
muft  be  only  deemed  varieties. 

From  this  tree  the  pitch  is  drawn,  and  hence  it  had 
the  title  of  Picea,  or  Pitch-tree. 

The  third  fort  was  formerly  growing  in  the  Bifhop  of 
London’s  garden  at  Fulham  •,  and  of  late  years  there 
has  been  a  great  number  of  the  trees  raifed  from  the 
feeds  which  have  been  brought  from  America.  This 
fort  makes  very  little  progrefs  after  eight  or  ten  years 
growth  ;  the  only  place  in  which  the  trees  have  made 
any  figure,  is  at  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  at 
Woburn-abbey  in  Bedfordfhire. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America,  from 
whence  the  feeds  have  been  brought  to  England,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  plants  raifed.  This  is  called  by 
the  inhabitants  in  America,  the  White  Spruce  Fir. 
It  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  and  higher  lands, 
and  arrives  to  a  much  greater  fize  than  mod  of  the 
other  forts.  Thofe  in  the  gardens  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Argyle,  at  Whitton  near  Hounflow,  are  by  much 
the  fined  I  have  feen :  but  there  mud  be  fome  trees 
of  a  greater  age  in  Devonfhire,  unlels  they  have  been 
deftroyed ;  for  in  the  year  1724,  I  received  fome 
branches  of  this  tree  full  of  cones,  from  a  gentleman 
of  that  county,  who  had  feveral  of  the  trees  then 
growing,  which  were  of  a  confiderable  fize. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  moid  land,  in  many 
parts  of  North  America,  but  rarely  arrives  to  the  fize 
of  the  fourth :  however,  the  inhabitants  of  America 
ufe  the  branches  of  both  indifferently  in  making  of 
Spruce-beer,  from  whence  the  trees  obtained  the  title 
of  Spruce-trees. 

From  both  thele  fpecies  of  Fir,  exfudes  a  fine  clear 
turpentine  of  a  drong  fcent,  which  the  native  Indians 
ufe  to  cure  green  wounds,  and  alfo  for  fome  internal 
diforders  •,  and  of  late  years  the  Englilh  phyficians  in 
North  America,  have  likewife  adopted  it  into  their 
practice. 

The  fixth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  America,  from 
whence  the  feeds  have  been  brought  into  Europe. 
This  tree  does  not  thrive  well  in  any  part  of  England, 
nor  in  many  places  of  America  ;  though  in  fome  par¬ 
ticular  fpots  I  have  been  informed  there  are  very 
large  high  trees  now  growing.  It  is  a  native  of  many 
parts  of  North  America. 

Thefe  trees  are  all  raifed  from  feeds  taken  out  of 
their  polyfpermous  cones.  The  way  to  get  out  the 
feeds  is,  by  expofing  the  cones  to  a  gentle  fire,  which 
will  caufe  their  fquamous  cells  to  open,  and  readily 
emit  the  feeds :  but  they  diould  not  be  expofed  to 
too  great  a  heat,  for  the  cones  of  all  the  Firs  open 
much  eafier  than  thofe  of  Pines,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  Silver  and  Balm  of  Gilead  Firs,  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  hang  late  in  the  autumn,  fall  to  pieces 
and  fcatter  their  feeds.  This  ought  not  to  be  done 
until  the  time  of  fowing  them,  which  is  bed  perform¬ 
ed  the  latter  end  of  March. 

Thefe  plants  diould  be  all  raifed  in  a  nurfery,  where 
they  may  be  protected  from  the  birds,  otherwife  they 
will  be  in  danger  of  being  dedroyed  when  they  firft 
come  up.  For  as  they  bring  up  the  hulk  of  the  feed 
on  the  top  of  the  plant,  the  birds,  in  picking  off  the 
hulk,  will  break  off  the  tops  of  the  plants,  whereby 
a  whole  bed  may  be  lod  in  a  few  hours,  if  not  care¬ 
fully  guarded  from  them/ 

The  bed  time  for  fowing  thefe  feeds  is  about  the 
latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  feafon  is  more  or  lefs  forward,  on  a 
bed  of  light  earth,  covering  the  feeds  about  half  an 
inch  deep  with  the  fame  mould.  If  this  bed  be 
netted  over  to  keep  off  the  birds,  it  will  be  a  fure 
method  of  preventing  them  from  dedroying  the 
young  plants  at  their  fird  coming  out  of  the  ground  •, 
at  which  time  they  diould  likewife  be  fcreened  from 
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the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  by  covering  the 
beds  with  mats,  becaufe  too  much  fun  frequently  de- 
droys  the  plants  when  they  are  young.  In  this  bed 
the  plants  diould  remain  until  the  following  fpring, 
when  there  fiiould  be  a  number  of  beds  prepared  in 
the  nurfery  to  receive  the  leedlings.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April  they  diould  be  tranfplanted  into  the 
beds,  at  the  didance  of  fix  inches  row  from  row,  and 
in  the  rows  at  three  inches  afunder,  letting  them  in 
a  quincunx  order.  In  removing  thefe  plants,  they 
diould  be  very  carefully  raifed  up  with  a  trowel,  lo 
as  not  to  break  off  the  fibres  of  their  roots  nor  lhould 
they  be  kept  long  out  of  the  ground.  During  the 
time  they  are  out,  their  roots  diould  be  covered,  to 
prevent  the  wind  from  drying  their  fibres  and  in 
planting,  the  earth  diould  be  preffed  clofe  to  their 
roots,  to  prevent  the  air  from  penetrating  to  them. 

If  the  feafon  proves  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to  water 
the  plants  every  week  once  or  twice,  according  to  the 
warmth  of  the  weather  •,  the  beds  diould  alfo  be  co¬ 
vered  with  mats,  to  fcreen  the  plants  from  the  fun, 
and  drying  winds,  until  they  have  taken  good  root ; 
after  which  time  they  will  require  little  farther  care, 
than  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  In  thefe  beds 
the  plants  may  remain  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  diould  be  tranfplanted  into  an  open  fpot  of 
ground,  for  their  roots  will  in  that  time  meet  quite 
over  the  beds.  This  ground,  to  which  they  are  to 
be  removed,  diould  be  well  trenched  and  cleared 
from  all  noxious  weeds,  and  made  level.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  juft  before  the  plants  begin  to 
dioot,  will  be  a  good  time  to  remove  them.  In  tabb¬ 
ing  up  the  plants,  great  care. diould  be  taken  not  to 
tear  off  or  injure  their  roots  ;  nor  diould  too  many 
of  the  plants  be  taken  up  at  one  time,  but  rather 
plant  them  as  fall  as  they  are  taken  up,  that  they 
may  be  as  little  time  out  of  the  ground  as  podible. 
For  the  drying  winds,  which  ufuaily  happen  at  this 
feafon,  will  greatly  injure  the  roots  of  thefe  plants,  if 
much  expofed  thereto. 

The  diftance  at  which  they  diould  be  placed  in  the 
nurfery,  diould  be  four  feet  row  from  row,  and  in 
the  rows  two  feet  afunder.  This  diftance  may  by 
fome  be  thought  too  great  •,  but  if  it  be  confidered 
how  much  their  roots  fpread  in  the  ground,  as  alfo 
that  when  they  are  planted  nearer  together,  it  wall  be 
very  difficult  to  take  up  the  plants  again  without  cut¬ 
ting  and  tearing  off  their  roots,  efpecially  if  they  are 
not  all  taken  up  clean  at  the  fame  time  :  thqfe  con- 
fiderations  muft  have  greater  weight  than  that  of  the 
lols  of  a  little  ground,  with  all  who  have  any  regard 
to  the  future  welfare  of  the  plants.  In  planting  them, 
it  will  be  advifeable  to  draw  a  line  crols  the  ground, 
and  to  dig  out  a  trench  of  a  foot  wide,  into  which 
the  plants  may  be  placed  at  the  diftance  of  two  feet 
afunder.  Then  fill  the  earth  into  the  trench,  cover¬ 
ing  the  roots  of  the  plants  with  die  fined:  part  of  it, 
fcattering  it  carefully  between  the  roots ;  and  when  • 
the  whole  trench  is  filled  in,  prefs  the  earth  gently 
down  with  your  feet  •,  but  by  no  means  tread  it  too 
hard,  efpecially  if  the  ground  be  ftrong,  or  apt  to 
bind  too  clofe. 

When  the  plants  are  thus  planted,  if  the  feafon  lhould 
prove  dry,  they  ought  to  be  watered,  in  order  to  fet¬ 
tle  the  earth  to  their  roots ;  and  if  this  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  (if  the  feafon  lhould  continue 
dry)  it  will  greatly  promote  their  taking  new  root, 
and  fecure  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  drying  winds. 

In  this  nurfery  the  plants  may  remain  two  or  three 
years,  according  to  the  progrefs  they^fhall  have  made  ; 
and  during  this  time,  the  ground  between  the  plants 
lhould  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  dug 
between  the  rows  every  fpring  •,  in  doing  of  which, 
care  muft  be  taken  not  to  cut  or  injure  the  roots  of 
the  plants :  this  is  all  the  culture  they  will  require 
during  their  continuance  in  the  nurfery.  When  they 
are  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  the  neceffary  care  to  be  taken  is,  in  taking 
them  up,  not  to  injure  or  cut  off  their  roots,  and  to 
let  them  be  as  little  time  out  of  the  ground  as  poffible  *, 
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and  while  they  are  out,  to  guard  their  roots  from  the 
drying  winds.  The  fureft  time  for  removing  thefe 
trees  is  about  the  beginning  of  April  *,  for  though 
they  may  be,  and  often  are,  removed  with  fuccefs  at 
Michaelmas,  yet  the  fpring  is  the  more  lure  feafbn, 
efpecially  in  moift  land. 

Molt  of  the  kinds  of  Firs  may  be  removed  at  the 
height  of  fix  or  feven  feet ;  but  thofe  of  two  feet  high 
are  much  better  totranfplant,  and  will  in  a  fewyearsgain 
the  afcendant  of  taller  trees  :  I  would  not,  therefore, 
advile  the  traniplanting  of  thefe  trees  when  they  are 
much  above  two  feet  high,  efpecially  if  they  have 
flood  in  the  nurfery  unremoved.  For  then  their 
roots  will  have  extended  themfelves  to  a  diftance, 
which  mull  be  cut  in  taking  them  out  of  the  ground ; 
and  where  great  amputation  is  ufed  either  to  the  roots  j 
or  branches  of  thefe  trees,  the  quantity  of  turpentine 
which  commonly  ilfues  from  thefe  wounds,  will  great¬ 
ly  weaken  the  trees.  There  is  another  advantage  alio 
in  planting  them  when  fmall,  which  is  that  of  not 
requiring  Faking  to  fecure  them  from  being  blown 
down  by  ftrong  winds,  which  in  tall  trees  is  a  great 
trouble  or  expence.  And  whoever  will  give  them¬ 
felves  the  trouble  to  oblerve,  how  much  trees  of  two 
feet  high  exceed  in  growth  thofe  v/hich  are  removed 
at  a  much  greater  height,  will,  I  am  fure,  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  faid. 

The  common  Spruce  Fir  is  what  affords  the  white 
deals.  The  trees  grow  in  the  deep  ftrong  lolls  of 
Norway  and  Denmark  ;  but'  will  grow  likewife  in  al- 
moft  any  foil  or  fituation  in  England,  provided  it  be 
not  within  the  reach  of  the  fmoke  of  great  cities, 
which  is  very  injurious  to  ajl  thefe  forts  of  trees ;  nor 
do  they  thrive  near  fo  well  in  dunged  land,  as  in  frelh 
uncultivated  foils.  The  difrepute  thefe  trees  have 
been  under  for  fome  years  paft,  has  been  occafioned 
by  their  being  planted  too  clofe  together,  or  too  near 
other  trees,  whereby  the  air  has  been  excluded  from 
their  branches,  which  has  occafioned  moft  of  their 
under  branches  to  decay  ;  fo  that  when  viewed  from 
the  ground  under  their  branches,  they  have  a.  greater 
appearance  of  dead  than  living  trees.  But  where  they 
have  been  allowed  a  good  diftance,  and  planted  in  a 
ftrong  frelh  foil,  they  have  had  their  branches  quite 
feathered  within  fix  or  eight  feet  of  the  ground,  and 
that  too  in  trees  upward  of  fixty  feet  high  ;  therefore 
Ihould  not  be  planted  nearer  than  twelve  feet  apart, 
nor  Ihould  they  be  fo  near,  where  the  plantation  is 
more  than  three  rows  deep.  In  this  cafe,  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  afunder  will  be  full  near  enough,  efpe¬ 
cially  where  the  trees  are  defigned  to  have  their 
branches  feathered  near  the  ground,  in  which  one  of 
the  beauties  of  thefe  trees  confifts. 

The  Silver  Fir  requires  a  ftronger  land  than  the 
Spruce,  for  in  dry  ground  they  feldom  make  any 
great  progrefs  ;  and  many  times,  even  after  they  have 
•arrived  to  a  confiderable  fize,  are  deftroyed  by  very 
dry  feafons,  where  the  foil  is  Ih allow,  or  too  dry. 
But  when  they  are  planted  in  a  proper  foil,  they  grow 
to  a  very  large  fize,  and  are  extremely  beautiful,  hav¬ 
ing  the  under  fide  ol  their  leaves  white,  and  the  up¬ 
per  fide  of  a  dark  green- colour. 

This  fort  of  Fir,  however,  is  frequently  injured  by 
frofts,  when  they  happen  late  in  the  fpring,  efpecially  . 
while  the  plants  are  young.  For  when  thefe  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  warm  fituation,  they  are  apt  to  ftioot  pretty 
early,  and  if  any  fharp  frofts  happen  after  they  have 
pulhed,  the  young  fhoots  are  killed ;  fo  that  they 
lofe  a  years  growth,  and  are  rendered  fo  very  un- 
fightly,  that  many  times  they  have  been  pulled  up 
and  thrown  away.  In  cold  fituations,  however,  where 
they  do  not  begin  to  fhoot  fo  early,  they  are  not  fub- 
je£I  to  this  dil'after  •,  and,  in  many  fuch  places,  thefe 
oees  grow  to  a  large  fize,  and  have  their  beauty.  I 
nave  fometimes  feen  fome  fine  trees  of  this  fort  of 
Fii,  which  grew  upon  natural  bogs,  where,  by  ex¬ 
tending  their  roots,  they  had  drained  the  ground  to 
a  confiderable  diftance  round  them.  There  were  fome 
trees  of  this  kind  lately  growing  in  England,  up¬ 
wards  of  ninety  feet  high, 


'H  be  mthcd  of-  raifing  the  ether  forts  of  Firs. 

About  the  latter  end  or  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
April  (according  to  the  forwardnefs  of  the  leafon,  by 
which  every  perfon  muft  be  guided)  prepare  a  very 
moderate  bed,  in  length  proportional  to  the  quantity 
Oi  leeds  to  be  iown,  and  wnere  there  are  frames  winch 
can  be^  fpared  for  this  purpofe,  thefe  may  be  placed 
upon  the  bed ;  but  where  thefe  are  wanting,  the  bed 
Ihould  be  cradled  over  with  hoops,  that  they  may  be 
covered  with  mats  or  canvafs ;  then  plunge  the  bed 
full  of  fmall  pots,  fuch  as  are  commonly  fold  about 
London  for  four  ftullings  and  twopence  per  hundred. 
1  hefe  pots  fhould  be  filled  with  light  undunged  earth, 
and  the  interftices  between  the  pots  may  be" filled  up 
with  any  other  earth  which  is  neareft  to  the  place  ; 
then  low  the  feeds  in  thefe  pots,  covering  them  about 
half  an  inch  with  the  fame  light  earth.  In  drying  winds 
the  bed  fhould  be  covered,  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
drying  too  faft,  which  would  prove  hurtful  to  the 
feeds ;  nor  fhould  the  feeds  have  too  much  wet,  which 
would  be  equally  injurious  to  them  :  therefore  the 
earth  fhould  be  but  feldom  watered,  and  it  muft  ne¬ 
ver  be  given  in  great  quantities.  When  there  is  any 
appearance  of  Toft  at  night,  the  bed  fhould  alfo  be 
covered.  With  this  management  the  plants  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  five  or  fix  weeks  time,  when  they  muft  be 
carefully  guarded  from  birds,  as  was  before  directed 
for  the  common  forts,  and  alfo  fereened  from  the  fun 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  but  they  muft  now  have 
frelh  air  admitted  to  them  at  all  times  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  will  permit.  They  may  alfo  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  gentle  fhowers  of  rain,  but  they  fhould  not 
have  too  great  plenty  of  moifture,  v/hich  will  fre¬ 
quently  rot  the  young  plants,  and  caufe  them  to 
drop.  Upon  the  judicious  care  of  this,  depends 
the  whole  fuccefs ;  for  I  have  frequently  feen  great 
numbers  of  thefe  plants  deftroyed  in  one  day,  by  be¬ 
ing  either  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  from  hav¬ 
ing  too  much  wet. 

It  may,  perhaps,  feem  ftrange  to  many,  that  I  fhould 
direft  the  Towing  the  feeds  of  thefe  trees  which  are  fo 
very  hardy  upon  a  hot-bed  •,  but  from  many  trials  I 
have  always  found  they  have  fucceeded  much  better 
this  way  than  any  other,  for  the  gentle  warmth  of 
the  bed  will  not  only  caufe  the  feeds  to  vegetate  much 
fooner  than  they  would  naturally  do  in  the  cold  ground, 
but  the  plants  will  alfo  rife  much  ftronger,  and,  con- 
fequently,  be  in  lefs  danger  of  rotting  in  their  fhanks. 
And  as  the  warmth  of  the  bed  is  only  to  bring  up  the 
plants,  fo  there  Ihould  be  but  little  dung  employed 
in  making  it  •,  for  after  the  plants  are  up,  they  muft 
be  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  treated  as  hardily  as 
the  common  forts. 

There  may  be  others,  perhaps,  who  will  objedl  to 
the  directions  given  for  lowing  the  feeds  in  fuch 
fmall  pots,  becaufe,  where  there  is  any  quantity  of 
the  feeds,  it  is  ufual  to  fow  them  in  boxes,  or  large 
pots :  but  I  can  from  many  years  experience  aver, 
that  moft  forts  of  feeds  fucceed  better  when  fown  in 
fmall  pots,  than  in  boxes,  or  larger  ones,  and  there¬ 
fore  recommend  this  practice. 

As  the  feeds  of  the  Hemlock  Fir  will  frequently  re¬ 
main  in  the  ground  four  or  five  months,  the  pots, 
in  which  they  are  fown,  Ihould  not  be  difturbed,  if 
the  plants  come  not  up  fo  foon  as  may  be  expected ; 
for  unlels  upon  .  ftirring  the  ground,  the  feeds  are 
found  to  be  decayed,  there  may  be  hopes  of  their 
growing  the  feconcl  fpring,  for  I  have  fometimes  had 
the  feeds  remain  a  whole  year  in  the  ground,  and  af¬ 
terwards  come  up  very  v/ell :  this  caution,  therefore, 
is  given  to  prevent  the  pots  from  being  too  haftily 
turned  out, 

The  plants  of  thefe  forts  of  Fir  muft  be  afterwards 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  common  forts,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  they  ought  to  be  tranfplant- 
ed  into  a  more  Ihady  fituation  and  moifter  foil.  For 
while  the  plants  are  young,  they  will  not  thrive  if  they 
are  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  in  a  dry  foil ;  but 
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when  they  have  obtained  ftrength,  they  will  bear  the 
open  fun  very  well,  and  in  a  moift  foil  will  make 
great  progrefs ;  whereas  in  dry  ground  they  frequent¬ 
ly  flint,  and  produce  plenty  of  male  flowers  and  cones, 
by  the  time  they  get  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet. 
When  the  branches  of  thefe  rees  are  cut  off  to  trim 
them  up  to  have  items,  it  fhould  be  done  gradually, 
never  cutting  more  than  one  tier  of  branches  in  one 
year }  for  if  too  many  wounds  are  made  at  the  fame 
time  on  thefe  refinous  trees,  the  turpentine  will  iffue 
out  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  weaken  and  check  their 
growth.  The  beft  time  for  pruning  thefe  trees  is  in 
September,  at  which  time  they  abound  not  fo  much 
in  turpentine  as  in  the  fpring,  and,  confequently,  do 
not  bleed  much.  What  flows  out  at  that  feafon,  is 
feldom  more  than  is  neceflary  for  covering  the  v/ounds, 
to  prevent  the  wet  and  cold  of  the  fucceeding  winter 
from  penetrating  the  wounded  parts.  Thefe  branches 
fhould  be  cut  clofe  to  the  trunk. 

ABROTANUM,  or  Southernwood.  See  Artemisia. 

ABROTANUM  F (EMIN A.  See Santolina. 

A  B  R  U  S.  See  Glycine. 

ABSINTHIUM,  Wormwood.  See  Artemisia. 
ABUTILON.  See  Sida. 

ACACIA,  Egyptian  Thorn,  or  Binding  Bean  Tree. 
See  Mimosa. 

ACALYPHA,  three  feeded  Mercury.  This  genus 
of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in  the  ninth  lec¬ 
tion  of  his  twenty-firfl  clafs,  which  comprehends  fuch 
plants  as  have  their  male  flowers  fumiihed  with  one 
let  of  united  ftamina. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  male  flowers  are  in  cluflers  fituated  above  the  female 
in  the  fame  plant.  Thefe  have  no  corolla  :  they  have  a 
four  leaved  empalement  with  feveral  fhort  ftamina ,  which 
are  joined  at  their  bafe ,  having  roundijh  fummits.  The 
female  flowers  have  a  large  empalement ,  a  three  leaved  cup 
which  is  permanent :  they  have  no  corolla.  A  roundijh 
germen  with  three  branching  ftyles ,  and  a  long  JHgma. 
The  cup  afterwards  turns  to  a  capfule  with  three  cells , 
each  containing  one  roundijh  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Acalypha  ( Virginica )  involucris  foemineis  cordatis  in- 
cifls,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  petiolo  longioribus.  Hort. 
Upfal.  290.  i.  e.  Three  feeded  Mercury ,  whofe  female 
flowers  have  a  heart-Jhaped  empalement ,  and  oval  fpear- 
fljaped  leaves ,  with  long  footftalks.  Mercurialis  tri- 
coccos  hermaphroditica. 

2.  Acalypha  ( Virgata )  fpicis  foemineis  involucris  cor¬ 
datis  ferratis ;  mafculis  aphyllis  diftinbtis  foliis  lanceo- 
lato-ovatis.  Amoen.  Acad.  5.  p.  410.  Three  feeded  Mer¬ 
cury ,  whofe  female  flowers  have  an  indented  heart-Jhaped 
empalement,  diflinci  from  the  male. 

3.  Acalypha  ( Indica )  involucris  foemineis  cordatis  fub- 
crenatis,  foliis  ovatis  petiolo  brevioribus.  Flor.  Zeyl. 
341.  Mercury ,  whofe  female  flowers  have  heart-Jhaped 
crenated  cmpalements  and  oval  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  feveral 
other  parts  of  North  America,  from  whence  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  feeds.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  fel¬ 
dom  grows  more  than  a  foot  high,  fending  out  fe¬ 
veral  fide  branches  towards  the  bottom.  The  leaves  are 
very  like  thofe  of  the  broad  Leaved  Pellitory  of  the 
wall,  and  are  placed  alternately,  having  long  foot- 
flalks,  from  the  alae,  or  wings  of  the  leaf.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  frnall  cluflers,  the  male  always 
being  above  the  female.  Thefe  make  but  a  poor  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  refemble  thofe  of  the  Pellitory  fo  much, 
that  at  a  frnall  diflance,  any  perfon  might  fuppofe 
them  to  be  the  fame,  till  convinced  by  a  nearer  in- 
fpeftion. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  in  the  fpring,  better  than  if  fown 
by  hand ;  for  if  they  are  not  put  into  the  ground  in 
Autumn,  they  rarely  grow  the  firfl  year.  All  the  cul¬ 
ture  this  plant  requires,  is  to  keep  it  clear  from  weeds, 
and  let  it  remain  where  it  was  fown,  for  it  doth  not 
bear  removing  well.  It  flowers  in  Auguft,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  O&ober. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  warmefl  countries. 
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I  received  the  feeds  of  this  from  Jamaica,  where  it 
grows  in  great  plenty.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant, 
which  in  England  feldom  exceeds  the  former  fort  in 
its  flature.  The  leaves  of  this  greatly  refemble  thofe 
of  the  annual  Nettle,  and  fling  full  as  much  when 
touched.  It  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
England,  therefore  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  pots, 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  ;  and  if  the  plants  do  not  come 
up  the  firft  year,  (which  often  happens)  the  pots 
fhould  be  put  in  fnefier  in  winter,  and  the  following 
fpring  plunged  again  into  a  hot-bed,  which  will  bring 
up  the  plants.  Thefe  mull  be  traniplanted  into  pots, 
and  brought  forward  in  hot-beds,  otherwife  they  will 
not  produce  feeds  ripe  in  England. 

Thefe  plants  have  no  beauty  to  recommend  them,  but 
as  they  are  preferved  in  feveral  gardens  for  the  fake 
of  variety,  I  thought  it  neceflary  to  infert  them  here. 

ACANACEOUS  plants  [fo  called  from  dxxvQx, 
Gr.  a  thorn  or  prickle]  are  luch  as  have  prickly  heads. 

ACANTHUS  fo  called,  as  fome  fay, 

from  a  thorn.]  It  is  alfo  called  Branca  Urfina, 

or  Bear’s-breech. 

The  Characters  of  this  plant  are, 

The  empalement  is  compofed  of  three  pair  of  unequal 
leaves.  The  flower  is  unequal,  of  one  leaf,  with  a  Jhort 
tube,  the  beard,  or  lower  lip,  being  large ,  plain,  and 
ere  El.  It  has  no  upper  Up.  The  Jtamina  and  Jlyle 
occupy  the  place  of  it.  Thefe  are  arched  and  ftretched  out 
beyond  the  empalement.  There  are  two  long  and  two 
Jhorter  ftamina,  which  elefely  coalefce  to  the  ftyle,  which 
is  fituated  upon  a  roundlfh  germen ,  and  afterwards  be¬ 
come  an  oval  capfule,  having  two  cells,  each  CQntaining 
cnc  flejhy  fmooth  oblong  Jeed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnteus  ranged  in 
the  fecond  feclion  of  his  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Di- 
dynamia  Angiolpermia,  from  the  flowers  having  two 
long,  and  two  fhorter  ftamina,  and  the  feeds  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  cover. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Acanthus  ( Mollis )  foliis  flnuatis  inermibus.  Hort. 
Cliff.  The  common,  or  fmooth  garden  Bear  s-breech. 
Acanthus  Sativus  vel  Mollis  Virgilii.  C.  B, 

2.  Acanthus  ( Nigra, )  foliis  flnuatis  inermibus  glabris 
lucide  virens  •,  Portugal  Bead  s-breech,  with  fmooth  finu- 
ated  leaves  of  a  lucid  green  colour.  Acanthus  Eufltani- 
cus  ampliffimo  folio  lucido.  Juff. 

3.  Acanthus  ( Difcoridis )  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis 
margine  fpinofis.  Gron.  Ov.  Middle  Bead  s-breech,  with 
intire  leaves ,  having  fpines  on  their  borders. 

4.  Acanthus  ( Spinojus )  foliis  pinnatifidis  fpinofis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  326.  Prickly  Bear  s-breech.  Acanthus  aculea- 
tus.  C.  B.  P.  383. 

5.  Acanthus  (. Ilicifolius )  foliis  repandis  dentato-fpinofis, 
caule  fruticofo  aculeato.  Olb.  it.  92.  Shrubby  Bears- 
breech,  with  prickly  leaves  like  Holly.  Acanthus  mala- 
barius,  agrifolii  folio.  Pet.  fig.  10. 

The  firft  fort  is  what  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Mollis  Acanthus  of  Virgil.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  cut  upon  the  capitals  of  Co¬ 
rinthian  pillars. 

Various  have  been  the  difputes  among  the  learned 
about  the  plant,  which  is  mentioned  under  this  title 
by  Virgil,  who  have  given  fo  many  different  charac¬ 
ters  to  it,  that  no  plant  yet  known  will  agree 
with  them  all.  Many,  therefore,  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  there  were  two  forts  of  the  Acanthus, 
one  of  them  a  tree,  and  the  other  an  herb.  The  tree 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Egyptian  Acacia,  and  the  plant 
the  firft  fort  here  mentioned  ;  but  there  yet  remains 
a  difficulty  with  regard  to  fome  of  the  epithets  applied 
to  that  plant,  as  firft,  where  it  is  mentioned  to  be  an 
evergreen  berry-bearing  plant.  Baccas  femper  fron~- 
dentis  Acanthi.  As  to  its  being  evergreen,  that  may 
be  eafily  conceived  of  our  Acanthus,  in  the  warm  cli¬ 
mate  of  Italy  •,  for  in  England,  where  the  plants  grow 
in  a  warm  fituation,  they  are  feldom  deftitute  of  leaves 
more  than  fix  weeks,  unlefs  the  winter  proves  very  fe- 
vere.  We  may  alfo  fuppofe,  that  the  flefhy  oval  feed- 
veflels  of  this  plant  might  be  taken  for  berries.  But 
then  with  regard  to  its  being  a  twining  plant,  ftexi 

tacuiffem 
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tacuiffem  vimen  acanthi ,  it  will  by  no  means  agree 
with  this,  or  the  Egyptian  Acacia.  However,  as  the 
botanifts  in  general  have  agreed  that  the  plant  here 
mentioned  is  the  Acanthus  of  Virgil,  and  there  being 
l'everal  entire  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  yet 
remaining  at  Rome,  upon  whole  capitals  the  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  fo  well  expreffed,  as  not  to  admit  of 
any  doubt  of  their  being  deligned  from  our  Acanthus, 
and  thefe  columns  being  as  antient  as  the  time  of 
Vitruvius,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is 
the  plant  from  whofe  leaves  Callimachus,  a  famous 
architect,  compofed  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian 
pillars. 

The  fecond  fort  was  difcovered  in  Portugal  by  Dr. 
Bernard  de  Juflieu,  demonftrator  of  plants  in  the  royal 
garden  at  Paris,  from  whom  I  received  the  feeds  in 
1725,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  and 
frequently  perfects  feeds  there ;  which  being  fown, 
constantly  produce  the  fame  plants  as  the  parent,  and 
therefore  mult  be  a  diftindt  fpecies. 

The  third  fort  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  England  ;  it 
grows  naturally  in  the  eaft,  and  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus 
luppofed  to  be  the  Acanthus  of  Diofcorides,  but  with 
what  certainty  I  cannot  determine.  This  fort  is  not 
fo  hardy  as  either  of  the  two  former,  fo  requires  Shel¬ 
ter  in  the  winter  ;  therefore  the  plants  while  young, 
Should  be  kept  in  pots,  and  placed  under  a  common 
frame  during  the  winter  feafon ;  where  they  may  en¬ 
joy  the  open  air  in  mild  weather,  but  fcreened  from 
hard  frofts.  When  the  plants  have  acquired  Strength, 
fome  of  them  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  in  a  border  near  a  fouth  wall,  and  in  hard 
frofts  if  they  are  covered  with  mats  or  hand-glafiea, 
they  may  be  fecured,  and  thefe  plants  will  more  cer¬ 
tainly  flower  than  thole  in  the  pots. 

The  leaves  of  the  fourth  fort  are  deeply  jagged,  in 
very  regular  order,  and  each  fegment  is  terminated 
with  a  Sharp  Spine,  as  are  alfo  the  foot-Slalks  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  empalement  of  the  flower,  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  troublefome  to  handle  either  of  them. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  I  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  the  Spanilh  Weft-Indies.  There  is  a 
good  figure  of  this,  plant  in  Pluknet’s  Phytographia, 
tab.  261,  fig.  4.  under  the  following  title,  Frutex  In- 
dicus  fpinofus,  foliis  Agrifolii  filiqua  geminata  brevi. 
This  is  a  Shrub  which  rifes  about  four  feet  high,  is 
divided  into  many  branches,  garnished  with  leaves, 
very  like  thofe  of  the  common  Holly,  both  in  fize  and 
Shape,  and  arc  armed  with  Spines  in  the  fame  manner; 
the  flowers  come  out  Singly,  which  are  v/hite,  and 
Shaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Acanthus,  but 
Smaller.  After  the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen  becomes 
an  oval  bicapfular  veffel,  having  one  oblong  feed  in 
each  cell.  This  Shrub  is  evergreen,  but  is  too  tender 
to  thrive  out  of  a  Stove  in  England,  and  can  only  be 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  do  not  ripen  in  Europe. 
The  other  forts  are  lafting  plants,  which  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  either  by  feeds,  or  parting  of  their  roots ;  if. 
by  the  former  method,  the  feeds  Should  be  fown  in 
a  light  dry  foil,  towards  the  end  of  March:  if  the 
feafon  proves  favourable,  the  plants  will  appear  in 
May,  and  all  the  culture  they  require,  is  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  where  the  plants  are  too  clofe, 
to  thin  them,  fo  as  to  leave  them  about  fix  inches 
afunder,  which  will  be  room  enough  for  them  to  grow 
till  autumn,  when  they  Should  be  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  designed  to  remain.  Thefirft,  fecond,  andthird 
forts,  being  tenderer  than  the  others,  ought  to  be 
planted  in  a  warm  border  near  a  wall  •,  and  as  thefe 
do  not  multiply  fo  faft  by  their  roots,  fo  they  do  not 
require  more  room  than  three  feet;  but  the  fourth 
fort  Spreads  its  roots  to  a  great  distance,  therefore  mu  St 
have  more  than  twice  that  room.  This  being  hardy 
in  refpedt  to  cold,  may  be  planted  between  Shrubs,  to 
fill  up  vacant  fpaces,  where  it  will  thrive  faft  enough, 
provided  the  ground  be  light,  and  not  over  v/et,  and 
when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  will  make  an  agreeable 
variety.  It  this  fort  is  propagated  by  its  root,  it  may 
be  performed  either  in  Spring  or  autumn ;  but  the 
three  firSl  muft  only  be  removed  in  the  Spring,  for  if 
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they  are  tranfplanted  in  the  autumn,  and  the  following 
Winter  prove  cold,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed. 

1  hefe  plants  take  root  very  deep  in  the  ground,  fo 
that  when  they  are  planted  in  wet  ground,  their  roots 
will  rot  in  winter:  I  have  frequently  traced  them  more 
than  four  feet,  therefore  they  Should  not  be  removed 
after  they  have  been  growing  long  in  a  place,  but  the 
fide  Shoots  may  be  annually  taken  off,  efpecially  from 
the  creeping  kinds,  otherwife  they  will  Spread  Sb  far; 
as  to  over-bear  any  of  their  neighbouring  plants  or 
Shrubs.  When  the  forts  with  creeping  roots  are  once 
established  in  a  garden,'  they  are  with  difficulty  eradi¬ 
cated,  for  every  root  which  may  happen  to  be  left, 
will  Shoot  again,  fo  as  to  become  troublefome. 

ACARNA.  Sec  Cnjcus. 

ACAULIS,  or  ACAULOS  [of  a  ncg.  and  caulis  a 
Stalk  or  Stem;  i.  e.  without  Stalk  ;]  a  plant  is  Said  to 
be  acaulis ,  or  without  Stalk,  whofe  flower  refts  on 
the  ground,  having  no  vifible  Stalk. 

ACER  [fo  called  according  to  Voflius,  from  acris,  L. 
becaufe  of  the  very  great  hardnefs  of  its  wood.]  The 
Maple-tree. 

The  Characters  of  this  tree  are; 

The  empalement  of  the  . flower'  is  monopet alus,  coloured ,  and 
cut  into  five  Jharp  figments  at  the  bHm ,  and  is  permanent. 
The  corolla  is  compofed  of  five  oval  petals  which  fpread 
open ,  and  are  larger  than  the  empalement.  It  hath  eight 
Jhort  awl-Jhaped ftamina  crowned  by  fimple  fummits.  The 
germen  is  comprefjed ,  and  immerfed  in  the  large  perforated 
receptacle.  The  ftyle  is  fender.  It  hath  two  acuminated 
Jiigma  which  are  reflexed.  The  capfules  are  two ,  joined 
at  their  bafi\  they  are  roundijh ,  each  being  terminated  by 
a  large  wing ,  inclofing  one  roundijh  feed  in  each. 

This  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  in  his  twenty-third 
clafs  of  plants,  entitled  Polygamia  Moncecia. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Acer  ( Pfeudo  Plat  anus )  foliis  quinquelobis  inaequaliter 
ferratis  floribus  racemofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1054.  The 
greater  Maple, falfily  called  Plat  anus.  Acer  majus  mul- 
tis  falkpplatanus.  J.  B.  The  Sycamore-tree. 

2.  Acer  ( Campeftre )  foliis  lobatis  obtufis  emarginatis.' 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1055.  The  finally  or  common  Maple. 
Acer  campeftre  &  minus.  C.  B.  P.  43 1 .  By  the  French, 
Petit  erable  des  hois. 

3..  Acer  ( Negundo )  foliis  compofitis  floribus  racemofis. 
Hort  144.  The  Virginia  AfhPeaved Maple.  Acer  maxi¬ 
mum  foliis  trifidis  vel  quinquefidis  Virginianum.  Pluk. 
Phyt. 

4.  Acer  ( Plat  amides)  foliis  quinquelobis  acuminatis  a- 
cute  dentatis  glabris  floribus  corymbofis.  Lin.  Flor. 
Suec.  303.  The  Norway  Maple  with  Plane-tree  leaves* 
Acer  platanoides.  Munt.  Phyt. 

5.  Acer  ( Rubrum )  foliis  quinquelobis  fubdentatis  fubtus 
glaucis  pedunculis  fimpliciffimis  aggregatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1055.  The  fear  let  flowering  Maple  of  Virginia. 
Acer  Virginianum  folio  majore  fubtus  argenteo  fupra 
viridi  fplendente.  Pluk.  Aim.  7. 

6.  Acer  ( Sacch annum )  foliis  quinquepartito-palmatis  a- 
cuminato  dentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant  1055.  The  American 
Sugar  Maple. 

7.  Acer  (. Penfylvanicum )  foliis  trilobis  acuminatis  ferru- 
latis  floribus  racemofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1055.  The 
Mountain  Maple  of  America. 

8.  Acer  ( Opalus )  foliis  lobatis,  minime  incifis  frudtu  ra- 
cemofo.  The  Italian  Maple ,  commonly  called  Opalus. 
Acer  major  folio  rotundiore  minus  laciniato  &  opalus 
Italorum.  Raii  LliSt. 

9.  Acer  ( Monfpefulanum )  foliis  trilobis  integerrimis.  Prod. 
Leyd.  459.  The  Montpelier  Maple.  Acer  trifolium.  C. 

B.  P.  431.  .  .  .  , 

10.  Acer  ( Cretica )  foliis  trilobis  integerrimis  fubtus  pu- 
befeentibus.  Cretan  Maple  with  three  entire  lobes  to  the 
leaves ,  which  are  fomewhat  hairy  on  their,  under-ftde. 

Thefe  trees  are  cafily  propagated  by  fowing  their 
feeds,  which  Should  be  done  loon  after  they  are  ripe, 
in  a  bed  of  common  earth,  covering  them  about  half 
an  inch  thick  with  light  mould.  The  fpring;  following: 
they  will  appear  above  ground,  and,  if  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  fome  of  the  forts  will  grow  above  a  foot  high 
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the  fiat  hammer.  The  autumn  following  (if  they 
tire  dole  in  the  feed-bed)  it  will  be  proper  to  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  a  nurfery,  in  rows  at  three  feet  diftance, 
and  two  feet  aiunder  in  the  rows  ;  in  which  place  they 
may  remain  three  or  four  years,  by  which  time  they 
will  be  large  enough  to  plant  out  for  good. 

If  the  feeds  of  any  of  the  forts  of  Maple  are  kept  out 
of  the  ground  till  Spring,  they  rarely  come  up  the  fame 
year,  and  many  times  do  not  grow,  fo  that  the  fureft 
method  of  railing  them  is,  to  fow  the  feeds  as  foon  as 
poffible  when  they  are  ripe-,  and,  if  the  feeds  are  to 
be  tranfported  to  any  diftance,  it  will  be  proper  to 
put  them  up  in  fand,  or  earth,  whereby  their  growing 
quality  will  be  preferved. 

The  firfl  and  fourth  forts  are  very  proper  to  make 
plantations  near  the  fea,  or  to  Ihelter  fuch  plantations 
of  trees  as  are  too  nearly  Situated  thereto.  For  both 
thefe  forts  thrive,  and  refills  the  Spray,  which  is  ulually 
blown  from  the  fea,  better  than  moll  other  trees  do. 
The  variegated  fort  is  alfo  raifed  from  feeds  of  the 
fame  kind-,  and  moil  of  the  plants  fo  raifed,  will  be 
as  finely  Striped  as  the  old  plant  from  whence  the  feeds 
were  taken,  which  is  not  common  to  many  other  va¬ 
riegated  plants. 

The  common  Maple  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
particular  account,  it  growing,  very  frequently,  in 
hedge-rows  in  moft  parts  of  England.  It  is  raifed  in 
the  lame  manner  with  the  former. 

The  Virginian  flowering  Maple  was  raifed  from  feeds, 
which  were  brought  from  Virginia  many  years  Since 
by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant,  in  his  garden  at  South  Lam¬ 
beth,  near  Vauxhall,  and  Since,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Bifliop  of  London,  at  Fulham,  where  the  trees  have 
flowered  for  Several  years,  and  produced  ripe  feeds, 
from  which  feveral  trees  have  been  raifed.  It  may  be 
alfo  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  branches 
early  in  the  Spring,  giving  them  a  little  flit  at  a  joint, 
by  which  means  they  will  have  taken  fuflicient  root  in 
two  years,  to  be  tranfplanted  elfewhere.  They  require 
a  Situation  a  little  defended  from  the  north-eaft  winds, 
efpecially  while  young-,  and  delight  in  a  moift  light 
foil,  in  which  they  thrive  much  better  than  in  a  dry 
ground,  and  will  produce  more  flowers,  and  better 
feeds.  This  tree  commonly  flowers  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  five  or  fix  weeks 
after,  at  which  time  they  Should  be  lowed  ;  for  they 
are  very  apt  to  perifli,  if  kept  long  out  of  the  ground. 
There  is  another  variety  of  the  flowering  Maple, 
which  was  Sent  from  America  to  Sir  Charles  Wager, 
and  flourished  feveral  years  in  his  garden  at  ParSons- 
green,  near  Fulham.  This  is  by  the  gardeners  titled 
Sir  Charles  Wager’s  flowering  Maple.  The  flowers 
of  this  kind  come  out  in  large  clufters,  and  Surround 
the  younger  branches,  fo  as  to  appear  at  a  fmall  dif¬ 
tance  covered  with  them.  It  is  now  become  pretty 
common  in  Some  of  the  nurferies  near  London,  fo 
that  the  former  fort  is  not  fo  much  efleemed,  being 
lefs  beautiful  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  dii- 
tinft  fpecies. 

The  Afli-leaved  Maple  is  a  very  flrong  Shooting  tree, 
and  is,  in  Virginia,  one  of  the  largelt  trees  of  this 
kind.  It  nuift  be  planted  in  places  not  too  much  ex- 
pofed  to  violent  winds,  being  fubjeft  to  Split  thereby. 
This  tree  ripens  feeds  very  well  in  England,  by  which 
means  it  is  eafily  propagated,  or  by  cuttings  planted 
in  autumn. 

The  Norway  Maple  has  a  milky  fharp  juice,  fo  that 
few  iff  lefts  care  to  prey  thereon,  by  which  means  the 
leaves  are  Seldom  eaten  or  defaced;  and  being  Smooth, 
and  of  a  Shining  green,  they  have  a  much  better  ap¬ 
pearance  than  thoSe  of  the  Sycamore-,  and  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  flowers  are  out,  have  great  beauty.  This 
tree  is  alfo  raifed  by  feeds,  of  which  it  affords  great 
quantities,  which  rife  and  grow  from  the  Scattered  feeds 
as  well  as  the  common  iort-,  it  will  alfo  grow  from 
cuttings,  if  they  are  planted  in  the  autumn. 

The  variegated  kind  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  in¬ 
oculating  a  bud  of  the  Striped  kind  into  one  of  the 
plain  fort,  though  I  am  not  at  prefent  Sure  whether  it 
will  take  upon  any  other  fort  of  Maple,  not  having 
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made  the  experiment;  but  I  believe  it  can  Scarce  fail. 
Moft,  if  not  all  the  other  forts  of  Maples,  take  very 
well  upon  each  other. 

The  American  Sugar  Maple  has  Some  refemblance  to 
the  Norway,  when  the  plants  are  young;  but  as  they 
grow  up  the  leaves  are  more  deeply  divided,  and  their 
Surfaces  lefs  Smooth,  fo  that  they  are  then  eafily  diitin- 
guifhed.  From  this  tree  the  inhabitants  of  North 
America  make  a  very  good  fort  of  Sugar,  in  large 
quantities,  by  tapping  the  trees  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
boiling  the  juice,  which  drawn  -out  till  the  faeces  fub- 
fide,  is  the  Sugar;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  people 
make  Sugar  from  more  than  one  fort  of  Maple  in 
America,  for  I  have  found  that  the  Afli-leaved  Maple 
abounds  with  a  Saccharine  juice,  in  full  as  great  plenty 
as  any  other  fort.  Mr.  Ray  and  Dr.  Lifter,  prepared 
a  tolerable  good  fort  of  Sugar  from  our  greater  Maple, 
by  tapping  Some  of  the  trees  in  their  bleeding  fealon; 
and  I  have  obferved,  upon  cutting  off  branches  from 
the  fcarlet  Maple  in  February,  a  great  quantity  of  a 
very  fweet  juice  hath  flowed  out  for  feveral  days  to¬ 
gether. 

The  eighth  fort  of  Maple  is  very  common  in  moft 
parts  of  Italy,  but  particularly  about  Rome,  where  it 
is  one  of  the  largeft  trees  of  that  country,  and  is 
efleemed  for  the  Size  of  the  leaves,  which  are  large, 
affording  a  great  fliade;  fo  that  thefe  trees  are  fre¬ 
quently  planted  by  the  Sides  of  roads,  and  near  habi¬ 
tations.  In  England  this  tree  is  veiy  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  though  it  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open  air; 
but  as  the  feeds  have  not  been  brought  over  to  Eng¬ 
land  till  lately,  there  are  no  large  plants  in  the  Eng- 
liih  gardens  at  prefent. 

The  ninth  fort  is  common  in  the  South  of  France  and 
Italy;  the  leaves  of  this  refemble  thofe  of  the  common 
Maple,  but  are  of  a  much  thicker  fubftance,  and  not 
fo  large,  but  are  of  a  Shining  green  colour.  They 
continue  in  verdure  very  late  in  the  autumn,  which 
renders  the  trees  more  valuable.  At  prefent,  this  fort 
is  not  common  in  England.  I  raifed  feveral  plants 
from  feeds,  Some  of  which  have  for  feveral  years  pro¬ 
duced  good  feeds  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  where  from 
the  Scattered  feeds  the  plants  come  up  annually  in 
plenty. 

The  tenth  fort  hath  Some  refemblance  to  the  ninth. 
The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  of  a  much  thinner  tex¬ 
ture,  and  their  foot-ftalks  are  covered  with  a  Soft 
hairy  down,  whereas  thofe  of  the  other  are  Smooth 
and  Stiff.  This  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant. 
Molt  of  the  forts  of  Maple  which  come  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  are  very  impatient  of  heat  while  young;  their 
feeds  therefore  Should  be  Sown  in  a  Sheltered  Situation, 
for  if  the  plants  are  expofed  to  the  full  fun  but  one 
day,  when  they  firfl  appear,  few  of  them  will  Survive 
it;  but  efpecially  the  Sugar  Maple,  of  which  fort  I 
conflantly  loft  moft  of  the  plants,  till  I  had  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  place  the  pots,  in  which  the  feeds  were 
Sown,  entirely  in  the  Shade;  for  no  Sooner  are  they 
expofed  to  the  fan,  but  they  are  immediately  attacked 
by  inlefts,  which  in  one  day  will  devour  their  feed 
leaves,  after  which  the  plants  Suddenly  drop  to  the 
ground.  This  precaution  therefore  is  neceflary  to  be 
obferved,  in  railing  moft  of  the  forts  of  Maple  from 
feeds. 

The  timber  of  the  common  Maple  is  far  Superior  to 
the  Beech  for  all  ufes  of  the  turner,  particularly  difhes, 
cups,  trenchers,  and  bowls;  and  when  it  abounds  with 
knots  (as  it  very  often  doth),  it  is  highly  efteemed  by 
the  joiners  for  inlayings,  &c.  and  alfo  for  the  light- 
nefs  of  the  wood,  is  often  employed  by  thofe  that 
make  mufical  instruments;  and  for  the  whitenefs  of  its 
wood,  it  was*  formerly  in  great  requeft  for  tables,  &c. 

ACETOSA  [of  acetcfus,  L.  eager,  four.]  The  Sorrels- 
are  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  joined  to  the  genus  of  Dock, 
under  the  title  of  Rumex;  but  as  all  the  known  fpe¬ 
cies  of  Sorrel,  have  male  flowers  growing  upon  dif- 
tinft  roots  from  the  female,  therefore  by  his  method 
Should  be  ranged  in  his  twenty-Second  claSs  titled  Di- 
oeceia;  therefore  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  Separate 
thefe  from  the  Docks,  rather  to  preferve  their  old  title, 

as 
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as  the  plants  have  been  long  ufed  both  in  the  kitchen 
and  fhops. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  different  plants ;  the 
male,  flowers  have  a  three  leaved  empalement ,  in  which 
are  included  fix  ftamina,  crowned,  with  flat  oblong  flummits , 
but  have  no  corolla:  the  female  flowers  have  alfo  a  three 
leaved  empalement ,  in  the  center  of  which  is  ftuated  a  three 
cornered  germen,  fupporting  a  trifid  flylus.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  a  triangular  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Acetosa  (Pratenfis)  foliis  fagittatis  inferioribus  pedi- 
culatis  caulinis  feffilibus.  Common  or  Meadow  Sorrel. 
Acetofa  pratenfis.  C.  B.  P.  1 14. 

2.  Acetosa  ( Acetofella )  foliis  lanceolato-haftatis  radice 
repente.  Common  Sheeffs  Sorrel.  Acetofa  arvenfis  lan- 
ceolata.  C.  B.  P.  114. 

3-  Acetosa  ( Scutatus )  foliis  cordato  haftatis  radice  re¬ 
pente.  Round  leaved  or  French  Sorrel.  Acetofa  rotun- 
difolia  hortenfis.  C.  B.  P.  114. 

4.  Acetosa  (Digynus)  humilis  repens  folio  rotundo  emar- 
ginato.  Low  creeping  Sorrel  with  a  round  indented  leaf. 
Acetofa  rotundifolia  repens  Eborafcenfis  folio  in  me¬ 
dio  deliquium  patiente.  Mor.  Hift. 

5.  Acetosa  ( Alpina )  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  amplexi- 
caulibus.  Alpine  Sorrel ,  with  heart-floaped  pointed  leaves 
embracing  the  jialks.  Acetofa  montana  lato  ari  rotundo 
folio.  Bocc.  Muf. 

6.  Acetosa  ( Lunaria )  foliis  fubcordatis,  caule  arboreo. 
Sorrel-tree  with  roundifh  heart-floaped  leaves.  Acetofa 
arborefcens,  fubrotundo  folio.  Pluk.  Aim.  8. 

Acetosa  ( Rofea )  foliis  erofis,  valvulae  alterius  ala 
maxima  membranacea  declinata.  Sorrel  from  Egypt 
with  bitten  leaves ,  and  large  membranace&us^valves  declin¬ 
ing.  Acetofa  fkgyptia  rofea  femmis  involucro.  Shaw 
PL  Afr.  " 

Acetosa  (Sterilis)  foliis  oblongis  pedunculis  brevif- 
fimus  rarb  florens.  Northern  barren  Sorrel.  This  is  the 
A.cetofa  Mufcovkica  fterilis.  Mor.  Hift. 

1  he  firft  of  thefe  forts,  though  but  fmall  in  the  fields, 
yet,  when,  fown  in  gardens,  will  produce  fair  large 
leaves ;  this  is  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens.  It 
muft  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  in  a  fhady  moift 
border  j  and  if  the  plants  are  afterward  removed  into 
another  ftiady  border,  at  the  diftance  of  four  or  fix 
inches  fquare,  they  will  produce  larger  leaves,  and 
continue  lon.o-er.  Tide  io  the*  c — a  ..j*  j  - 
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continue  longer.  This  is  the  common  Sorrel  ufed  in 
medicine-,  but  the  Northern  barren  Sorrel  is  preferred 
to  it  in  the  kitchen-garden,  becaufe  it  rarely  runs  to 
leed,  but  is  increafed  by  parting  the  roots,  either  in 
Ipnng  or  autumn,  and  is  fit  for  ufe  all  the  year. 

The  round  leaved  (or  French)  Sorrel,  is  a  more  grate- 
rul  acid,  fo  by  many  perfons  is  preferred  to  the  other 
two  forts  for  kitchen  ufe;  this  is  alfo  a  medicinal  plant, 
and  mould  not  be  wanting  in  any  good  garden:  it  is 
a  great  runner  at  the  root,  by  which  means  it  is  eafily 
propagated,  and  the  roots  planted  at  the  diftance 
ot  two  feet  fquare  at  leaft:  it  will  agree  better  with 
an  open  fituation  than  the  other  two  forts.  And  if 
the  flower-ftems  and  rambling  branches  are  cut  off  in 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  the  roots  will  foon  put  out 
new  leaves,  which  will  be  tender  and  much  better  for 
kitchen  ufes,  than  the  older  leaves;  fo  that  by  cutting 
down  the  fhoots  of  fome  plants  at  different  times,  there 
will  always  be  a  lupply  of  young  leaves,  which  is  the 
only  part  of  the  plant  ufed  in  the  kitchen.  And  this 
fort  is  much  preferable  to  the  common  Sorrel  for  foups, 
lo  many  perfons  have  of  late  years  cultivated  it  in 
t  teir  gardens,  fince  the  ufe  of  Sorrel  has  been  greatly 
increafed  in  England,  by  the  introduftion  of  French 
cookery,  it  being  an  ingredient  in  many  of  their  fauces 
ana  foups.  Iniomuch  that  about  Paris,  Sorrel  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  as  great  quantity  as  almoft  any  other  ef- 
culent  plant.  7 

The  Sheep’s  Sorrel  is  a  common  weed  in  moft  parts 
or  England,  growing  upon  dry  banks  and  in  gravelly 
foils  in  great  plenty;  for  as  it  propagates  very  faft  by 
its  creeping  roots,  fo  wherever  it  once  gets  poffeffion 
in  the  ground,  it  foon  multiplies.  This  is  rarely  ad¬ 
mitted  to  have  a  place  in  gardens,  but  as  it  has  long 
6  0 
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Pne  low  creeping  Northern  Sorrel,  is  preferred  in 
many  gaidens  for  the  lake  of  variety,  but  has  not  been 
uled  in  the  kitchen.  This  fort  grows  wild  in  moft  of 
the  northern  counties,  as  alfo  in  Wales.  I  have  feen 

lanSd°WT?  ln  SreaCplenr{  in  Yorkihire  and  Weftmore- 

ftalks  n-  f  "a  'J113  f?rt  have  veiT  Aiort  foot- 
ltalks,  and  aie  indented  at  both  ends.  Thefe  nrnw 

near  to  the  ground  and  the  flower-ftems  r'arely  rife 

above  fix  inches  h,gh.  The  roots  creep  in  the  ground 

whereby  it  mult, plies  exceedingly  in  a  properfifuarion 

As  this  iort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  Lift  pK 

whoever  is  defirous  to  have  it  thrive  in  a  garden  mull 

plant  it  m  a  north  border  and  in  a  moift  foil,  where 

It  may  be  propagated  in  plenty,  and  be  ufed  for  the 

lame  purpofos  as  the  others. 

The  Alpine  Sorrel  is  full  as  hardy  as  the  common 

T  f S  thf  leav<rs  are  TlUch  larSer’  fo  theY  are  better 
t  n  he  "fea  of  the  kljchen,  having  as  pleafant  an  acid 
tcute,  and  being  much  more  fucculent.  This  may  be 
propagated  either  by  feeds,  or  parting  of  their  roots, 
in  the  lame  manner  as  the  common  fort;  but  the  plants 
require  more  room,  for  which  reafon  they  ought  not 
to  be  nearer  than  a  foot  from  each  other,  efpecially 
in  good  ground.  1  : 

ACETOSELLA.  See  Oxalis. 

AC^y.L*dEA’  Mdfoil  Yarrow,  or  Nofebleed. 

1  he  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  radiated  flower ,  ccnf fling  of  many 

lua-a  fl°VtS2  Whuh  are  hermaphrodite ,  and  compofe 
the  difk  of  the  flower*,  the  female  flowers  are  ranged  round 
the  border-,  thefe  have  their  corolla  firetched  out  on  one  fide 
tike  a  tongue ,  which  compofe  the  rays,  all  included  in  one 
common  flaly  empalement.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers  have 
each  five  floor t fender flami na,  accompanying  a  fmall  rermen 
which  is  f  tuated  in  the  bottom ,  and  refts  upon  a  downy 
bed ;  the  germen  afterwards  becomes  a  fngle  oval’  feed 
having  a  down  adhering  to  it. 

The  Species  are, 

[.  Achillea  ( Millefolium )  foliis  bipinnatis  nudis,  laci- 
mis  lineanbus  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  413.  Common 
Farrow ,  called  alfo  Milfoil,  Stratiotes,  and  Nofebleed. 

Uf  this  there  is  a  variety  with  purple  flowers,  which 
is  often  found  growing  naturally  in  England. 

Achillea  ( Santolina )  foliis  fetaceis  dentatis,  denti- 
cuiis  lubintegns  fubulatis  reflexis.  Hort.  Cliff.  412 

Eaflern  Sneezwortwith  a  Lavender-cotton  leaf,  andalar  ?e 
flower.  6 

.  Achillea  (Foment  of  a)  foliis  pinnatis  hirfutis  pinnis 
lineanbus  dentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  897.  Woolly  Yarrow 
with  yellow  flowers. 

Achillea  ( Pubefcens )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceo- 
latis  meins  ferratis  fubtus  lanigeris.  Hort.  Cliff.  413. 
Eaflern  Sneezwort  with  hoary  Tanfey  leaves ,  and  the  rays 
of  the  flower  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

Achillea  (Abrotanifolia)  foliis  pinnatis  fupra  decom- 
pofitis,  laciniis  linearibus  diftantibus.  Flor.  Leyd. 
Prod.  175.  Talleft  Eaflern  Yarrow,  with  a  Wormwood 
leaf  and  yellow  flowers. 

6.  Achillea-  (Clavenna)  foliis  pinnatifidis  planis  obtufis 
tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  898.  Broad-leaved  Alpine 
umbelliferous  Wormwood. 

■  Achillea  (' Tanacetifolia )  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  lineari 
lanceolatis  bafi  furfum  auftis.  Flor.  Levd.  Prod.  176. 
Eaflern  Sneezwort  with  hoary  Tanfey  leaves ,  and  a  ^ olden 
flower.  * 

Achillea  (Ageratum)  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  acute 
ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  413.  Commonly  called  Sweet  Maud¬ 
lin. 

9.  Achillea  ( AEgyptiaca )  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  obtuse 
lanceolatis  ferrato  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  413.  Hoary 
Sneezwort  with  crefled  pinnuN. 

10.  Achillea  (P  tar  mica)  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis 
aigute  feiratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  898.  Common  P tar mica 
or  Sneezwort.  Of  this  fort  there  is  a  variety  with  double 
flowers  which  is  prelerved  in  gardens. 

•  Achillea  (Macrophylla)  foliis  pinnatis  planis  incifo 
ferratis  exnmis  majoribus  coadunatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
1265.  Alpine  Sneezwort  with  Feverfew  leaves. 

12.  Achillea 
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12.  Achillea  (Nana)  foliis  pinnatis  dentam  hir&tiffi- 
floribus  glomerato  umbel  la  as.  1  an.  So.  r *ant. 


as  nu- 


mis  iionous  giumciaLw  Lin.  Sp. 

2671.  Hoary  Alpine  Milfoil ,  with  a  fpeacus  flower . 

j  2  Achillea  (Nobilis)  foliis  bipinnatis,  inienoribu 
dis  plants,  fuperioribus  obtufis  tomentofis  corymbis 
convexis  conl'ertiffiinis.  Lin.  Sp.  126b.  Noble  or  Sw.ee 

1  m ^Achillea  ( Alpina )  foliis  lanceolatis  dentato-ferratis 
denticulatis  tenuiffime  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  413.  - 

fine  Sneezwcrt  with  leaves  deeply  fer  rated,  commonly. caLLed 

White  Maudlin.  .  v 

The  firft  fort  here  enumerated,  is  the  common  1  ar 
row  or  Milfoil,  which  grows  naturally  on  banks  and 
bv  the  fides  of  foot-paths  in  moil  parts  or  England, 
fo  is  rarely  allowed  a  place  in  gardens-,  but  being. an 
officinal  plant,  it  is  here  mentioned  to  introduce  the 
others.  Of  this  there  is  a  variety  with  purple  dowers, 
which  is  frequently  found  wild  in  England-,  but  the 
plants  feldom  continue  to  produce  purple  flowers 
long,  when  they  are  tranfplanted  into  gardens.  The 
Yarrow  creeps  greatly  by  its  roots,  and  alfo  multiplies 
by  feeds,  fo  that  it  becomes  a  troublefome  weed,  where 

it  is  permitted  to  grow.  _  . . 

The  third  fort  is  often  planted  in  garciens  for  the  lake 
of  variety.  This  is  of  humble  growth,  feldom  riling 
more  than  eight  or  nine  inches  high.  The  leaves  are 
finely  cut,  and  are  very  hoary-,  tin  _ 
a  brieht  yellow  colour,  and  continue  long  in  beauty. 

It  mows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  but  will  live  in  the  open  air  in  England.  It  is 
increafed  by  parting  of  the  roots,  the  belt  time  for 

which  is  in  Odtober.  . 

The  fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  and  ninth  forts,  are  na¬ 
tives  in  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago.  Thefe  were 
introduced  into  France  by  Dr.  Tournefort.  The  ninth 
fort  hath  very  hoary  leaves,  which  remain  all  the  year-, 
and  the  plants  growing  clofe  and  low,  make  a  pretty 
appearance  at  all  feafons.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  umbels  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  yel¬ 
low;  thefe  appear  in  June,  July,  Auguft,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  are  of  long  duration,  fo  that  fieqnent  y 
feme  of  them  continue  the  greater  part  of  me  winter 
This  fort  mull  have  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation, 
where  it  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters 
in  the  open  air,  but  in  very  fevere  froft  they  are  often 
deftroyed;  a  few  plants  therefore  ought  to  be  Wel¬ 
tered  under  a  frame  in  winter,  to  preferve  the  kind. 
It  is  propagated  by  flips,  which  may  be  taken  off  and 
planted  in  a  fhady  border,  any  time  in  fu miner,  when 
they  will  take  root  in  about  fix  weeks,  and  then  may 

'  be  tranfplanted  either  into  pots,  or  the  borders  where 
they  are  to  remain.  This  fort  rarely  perfects  its  feeds 
in  England. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  feventh  forts,  aie  or  taller 
growth,  propagating  by  their  roots,  and  ripening  feeds 
m  England,  fo  that  they  may  be  obtained  in  plenty ; 
and  as  they  require  little  care  to  cultivate  them,  being 
hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  air,,  they  may  be 
allowed  aplace  in  gardens,  where,  by  their  hoary  leaves, 
they  will  make  a  pretty  diverfity;  and  their  flowers 
continuing  long,  though  not  the  molt  beautiful,  yet 
make  a  pretty  contrail  when  intermixed  with  others. 
The  fixth  fort  is  a  very  humble  plant;  the  foot-ftalks 
which  fupport  the  umbels  of  its  flowers,  rarely  rife 
above  fix  inches  high.  As  for  the  flowers  themfelves, 
they  are  near  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  commop  Sneez- 
wort-,  white,  and  growing  in  flat  umbels;  thefe 
appear  in  June  and  July.  The  leaves  of  the  plant 
have  fome  likenefs  to  thofe  of  the  common  Worm¬ 
wood,  and  arevery  hoary,  growing  clofe  to  the  ground, 
decaying  in  autumn,  fo  that  in  winter  they  make 
little  appearance.  This  fpecies  of  Yarrow  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  either  in  fpimg  or  au¬ 
tumn,  and  Ihould  have  a  dry  foil,  for  much  wet  in 
winter  will  rot  them.  It  never  perfedts  its  feeds  here, 
and  therefore  can  only  be  multiplied  the  other  way. 
This  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Alps. 

The  eighth  fort  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
Sweet  Maudlin  in  the  markets;  it  was  formerly  more 
ufed  in  medicine  than  at  prefent,  fo  that  there  is  fcarce 
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-ny  of  it  cultivated  in  the  gardens  for  1  ale;  and  when 
it  is  afleed  for,  the  people  in  the  markets  commonly 
give  the  fourteenth  fort  for  it,  which  oeing  a\eiy 
hardy  plant,  and  eafily  propagated,  is  now  generally 
fold  for  the  other.  For  though  tne  true  Maudlin  is 
hardy  in  reined  to  cold,  yet  in  wet  .winters  the  roots 
are  often  killed  by  moifture,  efpeciady  thme  which 
are  in  good  ground ;  but  when  the  plants,  grow  out  ot 
the  iomts  of  walls,  orinrubbiih,  they  will  live  many 
years  without  care.  There  are  two  other  varieties  of 
this  plant  which  are  found  growing  naturally  in  Spain, 
one  of  them  having  longer  and  more  compact  u meets 
of  flowers,  and  the  other  hath  broader  leaves  and 
fmaller  flowers  -,  but  thefe  approaching  io  neai  to  the 
common  fort  in-  every  other  particular,  I  tnougnt  it 
would  be  needlefs  to  enumerate  them  as  diixinct  ipc- 
cies.  The  common  Maudlin  is  propagated  by  parting 
of  the  roots,  either  in  fpring  or  autumn-,  and  as  it 
ripens  feeds  very  well,  fo  it  may  be  propagated  by 
flowing  the  feeds  in  April.  It  flowers,  in  June  and  July , 
and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  September. 

The  tenth  fort  is  the  common  Sneezwort ;  this  grows 
wild  in  the  woods  and  other  fhady  places,  m  many 
parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  admitted  into  gardens ; 
this  creeps  greatly  by  its  roots,  fo  as  to  covei  a  large 
fpot  of  ground  foon.  It  is  fometimes  uied  in  medi¬ 
cine,  and  in  the  fpring  the  young  tender  fhoots  are  put 
into  fallads,  to  corredt  the  coldnefs  of  other  herbs 
and  the  roots  are  ufed  for  the  tooth-ach,  whence  fome 
have  given  the  title  of  Field  Pellitory  to  this  plant. 
There°is  a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers,  which 
is  preferred  in  gardens,  and  is  commonly  known  by 
the  title  of  double  Maudlin.  When  this  is  planted 
in  pots,  io  as  to  confine  the  roots  fiom  cieeping,  the. 
ftalks  will  grow  clofer  together,  and  then  they  make 
a  tolerable  appearance  when  in  flower  -,  but  where  the 
roots  have  full  liberty  to  run,  the  ftalks  grow  farther 
diftant  from  one  another,  in  which  cafe  they  make 
but  an  indifferent  appearance.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft. 

The  fourteenth  fort  has  fome  refemblance  to  the 
tenth,  *  but  the  leaves  are  longer,  deeper  cut  on  their 
edges,  and  are  of  a  darker  green  colour.  This  pro¬ 
pagates  fail  enough  by  its  creeping  root,  and  is  very 
hardy. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  forts  are  natives  of  the  Alps, 
and  confequently  very  hardy;  they  multiply  by  feeds, 
and  alfo  by  parting  of  their  roots,  and  will  thrive  in 
alrnoft  any  foil,  but  love  an  open  expofure.  The  ele¬ 
venth  produces  many  ftalks  which  rife  nearthiee  feeu 
high,  having  loofe  branching  umbels  of  white  flowers 
orT their  top,  refembling  thofe  of  the  common  Sneez¬ 
wort,  but  larger.  The  twelfth  fort  hath  hoaiy  leaves, 
and  the  umbels  of  its  flowers  are  more  coropadl ;  the 
ftalks  of  this  do  not  rife  more  than  a  foot  high.  Both 
thefe  deferve  a  place  in  gardens. 

The  thirteenth  fort  approaches  near  the  firft,  but  the 
leaves  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  not  fo  long,  or  io 
much  cut  as  thofe  of  the  firft ;  thefe  have  a  ftrong 
fweet  feent  when  bruifed.  It  is  equally  hardy  with  the 
firft,  and  therefore  requires  little  culture. 
ACHRAS.  See  Sapota. 

ACHYRANTHES. 

The  Characters  are,  .  . 

« fhe  empalement  confijis  of  five  pointed  rigid  leaves  which 
are  permanent ;  the  flower  hath  no  petals ;  but  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  empalement  is  fituated  the  point al,  having  a  bifid 
ftigma ,  attended  by  five  ftamina ,  fupporting  fmall  fummits. 
The  pointal  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  rcundifh  feed ,  in¬ 
ch  fed  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Achyranthes  ( Afpera )  caule  erefto,  calycibus  re- 
fiexis  fpicte  adpreffis.  FI.  Zeyl.  105.  Achyranthes  with 
an  upright  ftalk ,  and  a  reflexed  flower-cup.  Amaranthus 
ficulus  fpicatus  radice  perenni.  Bocc.  Rar.  Plant.  16. 

2.  Achyranthes  (Indica)  caule  eredto,  foliis  obverse 
ovatis  undulatis  floribus  refiexis.  Achyranthes  with  an 
ere  A  ftalk,  obverfe  oval  waved  leaves  and  refiexed  flowers. 

3.  Achyranthes 
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o).  Achyranthes  ( Lappacea )  caule  erebto,  fpica  inter¬ 
rupts!,  floribus  externe  lanatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Piant.  204. 
Achyranthes  with  an  upright  Jlalk ,  a  loofe  fpike ,  and  the 
outfide  of  the  flower  woolly. 

4.  Achyranthes  ( Lanata )  caule  erebto,  fpicis  ovatis  la- 
teralibus  calycibus  lanatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  204.  Achy- 
ranthes  with  an  erect  Jlalk ,  and  oval  [pikes  of  flowers 
produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ,  which  are  covered 
with  a  foft  down. 

The  firft  fort  hath  been  long  in  the  Englifh  gardens, 
where  it  hath  been  preferved  more  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety,  than  for  its  beauty  or  ufe.  It  grows  near  three 
feet  high,  with  oblong  pointed  leaves  •,  the  flowers 
come  out  in  long  fpikes  from  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  which  are  compofed  of  an  empalement,  with 
a  ftyle  and  five  flamina,  but  hath  no  petals,  fo  may 
be  ranged  under  the  clafs  of  blink  flowers.  The  plants 
of  this  fort  mult  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed,  and  when 
they  have  acquired  {Length,  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  the  full  ground,  where  they  will  flower  in  July, 
and  their  feeds  ripen  in  September.  If  thefe  are  kept 
in  pots,  and  put  into  a  warm  green-houfe  in  winter, 
they  will  live  two  or  three  years,  where  perfons  are 
inclined  to  keep  them  fo  long.  This  fort  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  iflands  of  America,  and  alfo  in  India 
and  Sicily. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  I  received  from  Malabar, 
which  have  for  fome  years  flourifhed  at  Chellea,  and 
annually  produced  ripe  feeds,  which  have  never  va¬ 
ried  from  the  parent  plant. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  I  received  their  feeds. 
Thefe  are  all  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake 
of  variety,  hut  have  no  great  beauty  to  recommend 
them,  to  thofe  who  do  not  cultivate  plants  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  that  fcience. 

They  may  all  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  firft,  and  will  perfebt  their  feeds  the  fame  year ; 
but  the  plants  of  the  three  laft  forts  may  be  preferved 
through  the  winter  if  placed  in  a  ftove,  for  they  are 
too  tender  to  be  kept  in  a  green-houfe  where  there  is 
not  artificial  heat. 

A  C  I N  O  S.  See  Thymus. 

ACINUS,  or  A  C I N  I,  by  good  authors  is  not  ufed 
for  the  grape  ftone,  but  the  grape  itfelf,  as  appears 
from  the  following  pafiage  in  Columella,  Cum  expr ef¬ 
forts  vinacea ,  qua  acinis  celantur.  It  is  commonly  ufed 
tor  thofe  fmall  grains  growing  in  bunches,  after  the 
manner  of  grapes,  as  Liguftrum,  &c. 

A  C  N  I D  A,  Virginia  Hemp. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  in  fome 
other  parts  of  North  America,  but  is  rarely  cultivated 
in  Europe,  except  in  fome  few  botanic  gardens,  for 
the  fake  of  variety.  It  hath  male  and  female  flowers 
growing  upon  different  roots,  fo  is  near  of  kin  to  the 
.  Hemp,  under  which  title  it  has  been  ranged  by  fome 
former  botanifts.  But  as  it  is  a  plant  of  little  beauty, 
and  at  prefent  no  ufe  has  been  made  of  it,  it  is  to 
little  purpofe  to  fay  more  of  it  here. 

ACONITU M,  Wolfsbane,  or  Monkfhood,  [of aW, 
or  aW,.  a  dart,  becaufe  the  Barbarians  ufed  to  daub 
their  darts  therewith  ;  others  of  ITxovsu,  to  accelerate, 
becaufe  it  haftens  death]. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  no  empalement ,  hut  conjifls  of  five  unequal 
petals ,  which  vary  in  different  fpecies  the  galea  {or  hood) 
is  tubulous ,  and  covers  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  like  a 
friar's  cowl ;  the  two  lateral  petals ,  which  inclofe  the 
flamina  and  ftyle  are  equal :  thefe  are  concave  and  f lightly 
indented  in  the  middle.  ‘The  two  lower  petals  are  narrow 
and  oblong :  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower  are  placed  two 
nebiarii ,  upon  which  are  Jituated  the  flyles  •,  in  fome  there 
are  two ,  in  others  three ,  and  fome  have  five :  thefe  are 
forked ,  and  ftretch  out  far  beyond  the  flamina,  which  are 
numerous  and  irregular :  after  the  flower  is  pafl,  the  ger- 
men  become  oblong  feed-veffels  terminated  in  a  point ,  and 
coalefcing  at  their  bafe ;  thefe  have  but  one  cell ,  which  is 
filled  with  angular  rough  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in  the 
third  febtion  of  his  thirteenth  clafs,  entitled  Polyan- 
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dria  trigynia,  from  the  flowers  having  many  {lamina, 
and  three  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aconitum  {Lycoclcnum)  foliis  palmatis  multifidk  vil¬ 
lous.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  532.  Yellow  Wolfsbane  or  Monk- 
Jhood ,  with  palmated  hairy  leaves  finely  divided.  Aconitum 
lycobtonum  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  183. 

2.  Aconitum  {Altifflmum)  foliis  palmatis,  nervofis  gla- 
bris.  Gr  eat  eft  yellow  Wolf sbatic,  vdih  nervous,  fmooth,  pal¬ 
mated  leaves.  Aconitum  luteum  majus  ampliore  caule 
amplioribufque  foliis.  Dod.  p.  441. 

3.  Aconitum  {Variegatum)  foliis  mulcifldis  laciniis  le- 
mipartitis  fuperne  latis.  Hort.  Cliff.  214.  Leffer  Wolfs¬ 
bane  with  blue  flowers ,  whofe  under  leaves  are  cut  into 
many  parts ,  and  whofe  upper  have  broader  fegments.  Aco¬ 
nitum  caeruleum  minus,  five  napellus  minor.  C.  B.  P. 
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4.  Aconitum  {Authored)  floribus  pentagynis  foliorum 
laciniis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  532.  Wholefome 
IVolfsbane  with  yellow  powers.  Aconitum  falutiferum 
five  anthora.  C.  B.  P.  1 84. 

5.  Aconitum  ( Napellus)  foliorum  laciniis  linearibus  fu¬ 
perne  latioribus  linea  exaratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  214.  Wolfs - 
bane,  or  Monkfhood ,  with  large  blue  flowers.  Aconitum 
caeruleum,  five  napellus.  1  C.  B.  Pin.  183. 

6.  Aconitum  {Pyramidale)  foliis  multipartitis,  fpicis  flo- 
rum  longiflimis  feflilibus.  The  common  blue  Monkfhood , 
with  a  long  fpike  of  flowers.  Aconitum  pyramidale  mul- 
tiflorum.  H.  R.  Par. 

7.  Aconitum  (. Alpinum )  foliorum  laciniis  pinnatifidis 
flore  maximo.  Large  flowered  Monkfhood,  or  Wolfsbane , 
of  a  blue  purple  colour.  Aconitum  cseruieo  purpureum 
flore  maximo,  five  napellus.  4  C.  B.  P.  183. 

8.  Aconitum  {Pyrenaicitm)  foliis  multipartitis  laciniis  li¬ 
nearibus  incumbentibus  fquamofis'.  Hort.  Upfal.  152. 
Yelloiv  Pyrenean  Monkfhood,  or  Wolfsbane,  with  fine  cut 
leaves ,  Aconitum  Pyrenaicum  luteum  foliorum  feg- 
mentis  fibi  invicem  incumbentibus.  Raii  Syll.  367. 

9.  Aconitum  {Cammarum)  floribus  fubpentagynis,  fo¬ 
liorum  laciniis  cuneiformibus  incifis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  751.  Monkfhoodwith  flowers,  having  commonly  five 
ftyles ,  and  the  fegments  of  the  leaves  awl-Jhaped. 

10.  -Aconitum  {Orientale)  elatius,  foliis  palmatis  flore 
magno  albo.  Eaftern  Monkfhood ,  with  a  tall  Jlalk  and 
a  large  white  flower.  Aconitum  lycodtonum  orientale 
flore  magno  albo.  Tourn.  Cor. 

The  fixth  fort  is  the  rnoft  common  in  the  Englifh 
gardens ;  this  is  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  long 
fpike  of  blue  flowers.  Which  are  brought  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  in  London,  towards  the  end  of  May,  when  it 
commonly  flowers ;  fo  that  thefe  being  intermixed 
with  the  Guelder  Rofes  and  other  flowers  of  the  fame 
feafon,  make  an  agreeable  variety,  when  properly 
blended,  to  adorn  halls  and  other  apartments.  But  as 
moft  of  the  fpecies  of  Monkfhood  are  a  deadly  poifon, 
not  only  to  men  but  to  brutes  alfo,  they  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  admitted  into  places  where  children  or 
ignorant  perfons  frequent,  left  by  ftnelling  to  thefe 
flowers,  they  fhould  draw  fome  of  the  farina  into 
their  noftrils,  which  may  prove  very  hurtful  to  them, 
as  I  can  from  experience  afiert  for  fabt.  We  have  an 
account  of  a  man  who  was  poifoned  in  the  year  1732, 
by  eating  fome  of  this  plant,  which  by  an  unfkilful 
perfon  was  put  into  a  fallad  inftead  of  Celery.  This 
is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  Tranfabtions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  N°432-  Dodonteus  alfo  relates  a  ftory 
of  the  bad  effebts  of  one  fpecies  of  Monkfhood,  which 
was  recent  in  his  time.  Some  unfkilful  perfons  had 
gathered  the  young  flioots  of  the  blue  Monkfhood  to 
eat  in  a  fallad,  and  ail  that  eat  of  them  were  feized 
with  terrible  fymptoms,  and  foon  died.  Dr.  Turner 
alfo  mentions,  that  fome  Frenchmen  at  Antwerp  eat 
the  flioots  of  this  plant  for  thofe  of  Mafterwort,  and 
all  of  them  died  in  two  days,  except  two  players  who 
threw  them  up  by  vomit.  I  have  known  perfons  who 
by  fmelling  to  the  flowers,  have  been  feized  with 
fwooning  fits,  and  have  loft  their  fight  for  two  or  three 
days. 

The  fourth  fort  is  that  which  is •  made  ufe  of  in  me¬ 
dicine,  and  is  efteemed  an  antidote  to  thofe  which  are 

C  poifonous. 
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•'poifonous.  This  is  by  fome  writers  titled  Anthora, 
and  by  others  Antithora,  as  the  poifonous  kinds  have 
been  tailed  Thora.  Whenever  therefore  any  of  the 
fpecies  of  this  genus  is  ordered  in  medicine,  this  is  the 
fort  intended. 

Moft,  if  not  all  the  other  forts  are  efteemed  poiion- 
ous  •,  but  thole  with  blue  flowers  are  fuppoled  to  be  of 
a  much  ftronger  quality,  than  the  yellow  or  white 
flowered  kinds.  It  is  confidently  affirmed,  that  the 
huntfmen  on  the  Alps,  who  hunt  the  wolves  and  other 
wild  animals,  dip  their  arrows  into  the  juice  of  thefe 
plants,  which  renders  the  wounds  made  by  them  deadly. 
The  fixth  fort  is  the  firft  which  flowers-,  this  grows 
near  four  feet  high,  and  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  up¬ 
ward  of  two  feet  long,  fo  that  when  it  is  in  flower,  it 
makes  a  pretty  appearance  and  being  very  hardy, 
growing  in  any  foil  or  fltuation,  and  multiplying 
greatly  by  the  root,  has  induced  many  perfons  to  al¬ 
low  it  a  place  in  their  gardens,  for  the  lake  of  its 
flowers,  who  being  ignorant  of  its  dangerous  quali¬ 
ties,  have  permitted  it  to  fpread  and  propagate  greatly. 
It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  feeds  are  ripe  in 
September  -,  but  as  this  fort  multiplies  fo  greatly  by 
the  root,  it  is  rarely  propagated  the  other  way. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  are  the  next  which  flower 
thefe  come  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  if  the  fea- 
fon  is  not  warm,  will  continue  in  flower  till  Auguft. 
The  firfl:  grows  upwards  of  three  feet  high,  and  the  fe¬ 
cond  above  four,  the  fpikes  of  flowers  too  in  this  being 
much  longer  than  the  former. 

The  third  fort  flowers  a  little  later  than  either  of  thofe, 
but  feldom  grows  more  than  two  feet  high,  and  the 
fpikes  of  flowers  are  much  fhorter  than  either  of  the 
■  two  laft. 

The  wholefome  Wolfsbane  flowers  in  the  middle  of 
Auguft,  and  often  continues  in  beauty  till  the  middle 
'  of  September  the  flowers  are  not  fo  large  as  thole  of 
fome  other  forts,  but  being  of  a  fulphur  colour,  make  a 
pretty  appearance  in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden. 
This  fort  will  not  thrive  fo  well  under  the  ffiade  of 
trees  as  many  of  the  other  forts,  and  therefore  mull 
have  an  open  expofure. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  forts  flower  the  beginning  of 
July.  The  ninth  ufually  grows  about  four  feet  high, 
but  the  tenth  I  have  feen  upwards  of  fix.  This  fort  is 
atprefent  very  rare  in  Europe.  It  was  found  by  Dr. 
Tournefort  in  the  Levant,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  the 
royal  garden  at  Paris,  where  it  was  firfl:  cultivated  in 
Europe,  and  from  that  garden,  others  have  been  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  feeds. 

The  eighth  fort  flowers  in  July.  This  grows  about 
four  feet  high,  having  a  long  fpike  of  yellow  flowers 
of  a  middling  flze,  wherefore  they  may  be  allowed  a 
place  among  fhrubs,  or  in  fuch  parts  of  the  garden  as 
are  not  frequented  by  children. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  forts  flower  in  Auguft, 
when  they  make  a  pretty  appearance ;  and  were  it  not 
for  their  noxious  quality,  would  deferve  a  place  in 
every  garden.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the 
fifth  fort,  one  with  white,  another  with  Rofe  coloured, 
and  a  third  with  variegated  flowers ;  but  thefe  are 
only  varieties  which  often  change.  TheNapellus  mi¬ 
nor  is  aifo  apt  to  change  in  the  colour  of  its  flower ; 
of  this  fort  I  have  had  fome  plants  with  variegated 
flowers,  but  they  changed  in  two  years  and  became 
plain,  nor  did  their  feeds  produce  any  plants  with  va¬ 
riegated  flowers.  The  feventh  fort  will  grow  to  the 
height  of  five  feet  in  good  ground ;  the  flowers  are 
very  large,  but  not  many  upon  each  fpike.  Thefe  are 
of  a  deep  blue  colour. 

All  the  forts  of  Monkfhood  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  in  a  fliady 
fituation  :  the  plants  often  come  up  the  firft  year,  if 
the  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn,  otherwife  it  is  the  fe¬ 
cond  lpring  before  they  appear ;  therefore  the  ground 
fhould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  all  the  following 
fummer,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  watered  in  dry  weather  until  they  are  fit  to  tranf- 
plant  when  they  are  to  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  fhady  borders,  at  the  diftance  of  four 
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inches  each  way,  obferving  to  water  them  until  they 
have  taken  good  root  in  the  ground  j  after  which 
time  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  till  the  following  autumn,  when 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain. 

The  common  Monkfhood  will  grow  under  the  fhade 
of  trees,  in  wildernefies  or  woods,  and  will  increafe 
faft  enough  by  means  of  its  creeping  roots ;  but  tho’ 
moft  of  the  other  forts  delight  in  fhade,  yet  few  of 
them  will  thrive  under  trees,  for  which  reafon  they 
fhould  be  planted  in  fhady  borders  which  are  not  over¬ 
hung  by  trees,  where  they  will  continue  much  longer 
in  flower,  and  thrive  better  than  in  an  open  expofure. 

ACONITUM  HYEMALE.  See Helleborus. 

A  C  O  R  U  S,  the  Sweet  Rufh. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Jimple  cylindrical  Jlalk ,  which  is  clofely  covered 
with  fmall  flotvers ,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  ofhatkin  ( or  iulus). 
Thefe  flowers  have  no  empalement ,  but  are  compofed  of  fix 
concave  obtufe  petals.  In  the  center  of  the  flower  is  fituated 
a  fwelling  germen ,  attended  by  fix  jlamina ,  which  are  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  petals ,  and  are  crowned  with  thick  double 
fimrnits  \  the  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  floor t  triangular 
capfule ,  having  three  cells ,  in  which  are  lodged  oval  oblong 
feeds. 

Dr.  Linhasus  ranges  this  genus  in  his  fixth  clafs  of 
plants,  entitled  Hexandria  monogynia,  the  flowers 
having  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant, 

Acorus  ( Calamus )  Roy.  Leyd.  6.  The  fweet  fmelling  Flag 
or  Calamus.  Acorus  verus,  five  calamus  aromaticus. 
C.  B.  P.  34. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  ftanding  waters  which 
are  fhallow,  and  is  found  wild  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  particularly  in  Norfolk,  and  alfo  near  Uxbridge 
in  Middlefex,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  the  north.  In 
Holland  this  plant  abounds  in  moft  of  their  ditches 
and  ftanding  waters.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  when 
broken,  fend  forth  a  ftrong  aromatic  feent;  the  roots  are 
much  ftronger,  and  have  been  long  ufed  in  medicine. 
This  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  garden,  where  if  the 
ground  is  moift,  it  will  grow  very  well ;  but  never 
produces  its  fpike,  unlefs  it  grows  in  the  water.  It 
loves  an  open  fituation,  and  will  not  thrive  well  un¬ 
der  the  fhade  of  trees.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  (which 
are  by  many  writers  termed  (Juli)  appear  toward  the 
latter  end  of  June,  and  continue  till  Auguft.  When 
this  plant  is  fixed  in  a  proper  fituation,  it  will  multiply 
by  its  creeping  roots  faft  enough. 

ACRIVIOLA.  See  T rop^olum. 

A  C  T  IE  A,  Herb  Chriftopher. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  concave 
obtufe  leaves ,  which  fall  off ;  the  flower  hath  four  petals 
which  are  much  larger  than  the  empalement .  In  the  center 
is  placed  the  oval  germen,  crowned  with  an  oblique  depreffed 
ftigma,  attended  by  numerous  fender  ftamina ,  crowned  with 
eredt  double  roundifo  fummits.  After  the  flower  is  paft , 
the  germen  becomes  an  oval  or  globular  berry ,  having  one 
cell ,  in  which  are  lodged  four  feeds,  which  'are  roundijh  cn 
their  outfide ,  but  angular  where  they  are  joined. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges  this  genus  under  his  thirteenth 
clafs  of  plants,  entitled  Polyandria  monogynia,  the 
flowers  having  many  ftamina  and  one  germen. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Act/ea  ( Spicata )  racemo  ovato  fruftibufque  baccatis.. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  504,  Common  Herb  Chriftopher ,  or  Bans 
Berries.  Chriftophoriana  vulgaris  noftras  racemola  & 
ramofa.  Mor.  Hift.  p.  2,  8. 

2.  Act/ea  {Alba)  racemo  ovato  baccis  niveis,  radicetu- 
berofa.  American  Herb  Chriftopher,  with  white  berries. 
Chriftophoriana  Americana  baccis  niveis.  Mor.  Hift. 
p.  28. 

3.  Act^la  {Racemofa)  racemis  longiffimis  frudtibus  uni- 
capfularibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  504.  American  black  or  wild 
Snakeropt .  Chriftophoriana  Americana  procerior  &  lon- 
gius  fpicata.  Plort.  Elth.  79. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  places  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England :  I  found  it  in  pretty 
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great  plenty  in  a  wood  near  Kirby  Lonfdale,  as  alfo 
near  Ingleborough  Hill  in  Yorklhire.  It  grows  two 
feet  and  a  half  high,  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  arife 
from  the  root ;  thele  divide  into  three  fmaller  foot- 
ftalks,  each  of  which  divide  again  into  three,  and 
thefe  have  each  three  lobes,  fo  that  each  leaf  is  com- 
poled  of  twenty-feven  lobes  (or  fmall  leaves).  The 
fiower-ftem  which  arifes  from  the  root,  is  garnifhed 
with  leaves  of  the  fame  form,  but  are  fmaller.  On  the 
top  of  the  ftalk  appears  the  flowers,  which  grow  in 
ramole  fpikes,  and  are  of  a  pure  white ;  thele  come 
out  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  black  fhining  ber¬ 
ries  about  the  iize  of  Peafe,  which  ripen  in  the  autumn. 
This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of 
the  ground  till  fpring,  the  plants  will  not  come  up 
till  the  year  after,  fo  that  a  whole  year  will  be  loft. 
They  fhould  be  fown  on  a  fliady  border,  and  kept  clean 
from  weeds.  As  the  feeds  feldom  come  up  all  at  the 
fame  time,  the  border  in  which  they  are  fown  fhould 
not  be  difturbed  till  the  following  autumn,  to  fee 
what  plants  may  appear ;  when  the  plants  fhould  be 
tranlplanted  into  a  fliady  border*  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  to  flower.  This  plant  hath  a  perennial  root, 
which  lafts  many  years,  but  the  ftalk  is  annual,  and 
perifhes  in  autumn,  foon  after  which  is  the  belt  time 
to  tranfplant  them. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
from  whence  I  have  received  the  feeds  •,  the  leaves  of 
this  are  fomewhat  like  thole  of  the  firlt  fort,  but  are 
not  fo  deeply  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers 
grow  in  a  more  compact  fpike,  and  the  berries  are  j 
very  white  and  tranfparent  when  ripe  •,  the  roots  of 
this  is  compofed  of  thick  tubers,  or  knobs.  This  is 
an  abiding  plant,  and  delights  in  a  light  moift  foil, 
and  a  fhady  fituation  •,  it  may  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former. 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  is  called  Black  Snakeroot,  to  diftinguiih  it  from  the 
common  Snakeroot.  This  plant  hath  large  compound 
leaves  which  rife  immediately  from  the  root,  and  are 
branched  afterthe  fame  manner  as  the  firft  fort,  which 
grow  more  than  two  feet  high.  The  fldwer-ftems  fre¬ 
quently  rife  to  the  heigh?  of  four  or  five  feet,  being 
terminated  by  a  long  fpike  of  white  flowers,  which  is 
reflexed  at  the  top.  This  flowers  in  June,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  July,  but  does  not  perfetft  feeds  in 
England.  During  the  time  of  its  flowering,  the  plant 
makes  a  good  appearance  in  a  garden,  and.  therefore 
defe rves  a  place  in  the  fhady  borders,  or  among  Ihrubs; 
where,  if  it  be  not  over-hung  by  them,  it  thrives  very 
well,  and  being  hardy,  will  require  no  other  care  than 
the  fhrubs  themfelves.  It  is  generally  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  are  annually  fent  from  North  America ; 
it  loves  a  moift  light  foil,  and  a  fliady  fituation. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  greatly  ufed  by  apothecaries 
and  phyficians  in  America,  in  many  diforders,  and  is  f 
fuppofed  to  be  an  antidote  againft  poifon,  or  the  biting 
of  the  rattle-fnake. 

ADANSONIA,  Ethiopian  four  Gourd,  or  Monkies 
Bread. 

This  plant  is  fo  named  from  one  Mr.  Adanfon,  a 
French  furgeon,  who  refided  fome  years  at  Senegal, 
in  Africa,  and  during  that  time  made  feveral  dilco- 
veries  in  natural  hiflory,  and  brought  home  a  curious 
colledhon  of  feeds  and  plants. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  cup-fhaped  empalement,  divided  into  five  fegments 
at  the  brim  which  turn  backward ,  and  the  empalement 
falls  off :  the  flower  has  five  roundifh  petals,  whofe  brims 
are  reflexed ;  at  the  tail  of  thefe  are  fituatedmany  ftamina 
joined  in  a  tube,  which  flpread  horizontally  above ,  and  are 
crowned  by  kidney-jhaped ' fummits.  The  germen  is  oval,  the 
fiyles  are  long,  varioufly  hit  or  ted,  having  many  hairy  Jligma. 

It  hath  a  large  ovalligenous  capfuls  of  ten  cells  filled  with  a 
farinaceous  four  pulp,  inclofmg  many  kidney  (leaped  feeds. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus  s  flxteenth  clafs,  intitled  Monodelphia  po- 
lyandria,  the  flowers  having  many  ftyles  which  coalefce 
with  the  ftamina  in  one  houfe. 
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There  is  known  but  one  Species  at  prefent, 
Adansonia.  This  is  the  Baobab.  Alp,  Egypt,  c.  2  7.  f.  2  8 . 
The  young  plants,  and  alfo  moft  of  the  new  branches, 
have  Angle  fpear-fhaped  leaves  towards  their  lower 
part,  but  at  their  extremities  the  leaves  have  fome 
three,  and  others  five  lobes,  of  the  fame  flze  and  form 
as  the  lower,  which  are  dilpofed  like  a  hand ;  thefe 
are  entire,  ending  in  a  point,  and  fall  off  in  winter. 
The  Items  are  large  and  woody,  but  of  a  foft  texture, 
and  have  generally  a  large  fwelling  near  the  root. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured 
from  the  country  where  it  grows  naturally  (for  it  doth 
not  produce  any  in  Europe)-,  thefe  muft  be  fown  in 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  where,  in  about  Ax 
weeks,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
after  be  fit  to  tranfplant ;  when  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  pot,  filled  with  light  fandy 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  obferving 
to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after 
which  time  they  fhould  have  free  air  admitted  to  them 
every  day  in  warm  weather,  but  muft  be  fparinglv 
watered ;  for  as  their  Items  are  foft  (efpecially  when 
young)  too  much  wet  will  caufe  them  to  rot.  As  the 
plants  advance  in  their  growth,  they  are  to  be  fhifted 
into  larger  pots,  but  muft  conftantly  be  plunged  into 
the  bark-bed,  being  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  coun¬ 
try  without  this  artificial  heat,  therefore  they  muft 
conftantly  remain  in  the  ftove  with  other  tender  exotic 
plants :  the  plants  when  young  make  great  proerefs 
in  their  growth,  where  they  are  properly  treated ;  for 
in  three  years  many  of  them  have  been  more  than  fix 
feet  high,  and  have  put  out  feveral  lateral  branches, 
their  Items  were  alfo  proportionable  •  but  after  four  or 
five  years  growth,  they  are  almoft  at  a  ftand,  their 
annual  fhoots  rarely  exceeding  two  or  three  inches. 
The  account  which  Monfieur  Adanfon  gives  of  the 
trees  he  faw  at  Senegal  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  in 
regard  to  the  Aze  of  them  is  amazing,  feveral  of  which 
he  meafured  round  their  Items  from  fixty-five  to  fe- 
venty  feet  in  circumference,  but  their  height  was  not 
extraordinary.  The  trunks  of  thefe  trees  were  from 
eight  to  twelve  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  hori¬ 
zontal  branches  which  touched  the  ground  at  their 
extremities  •,  thefe  were  from'  forty-five  to  fifty-five 
feet  long,  and  were  fo  large  in  circumference,  that 
each  branch  was  equal  to  a  monftrous  tree  in  Europe  j 
and  where  the  water  of  a  neighbouring  river  had 
wafhed  away  the  earth,  fo  as  to  leave  the  roots  of  one 
of  thefe  trees  bare  and  open  to  fight,  they  meafured 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  without  including 
thofe  parts  of  die  roots  which  remained  covered  with 
earth  or  fand  :  for  he  deferibes  the  plains  where  the 
trees  grow  to  be  a  barren  moveable  fand,  fo  that;  from 
its  being  continually  ftufted  by  the  winds,  there  are 
no  trafts  dilcoverable,  whereby  perfons  can  be  guided 
in  travelling  over  them. 

Prolper  Alpinus  in  his  hiftory  of  Egyptian  plants,  de¬ 
feribes  this  tree,  to  which  he  gives  the  title  of  Baobab, 
fo  that  it  alfo  grows  in  that  country ;  but  he  does  not 
mention  any  of  them  to  be  near  the  Aze  of  thofe  de- 
feribed  by  Monfieur  Adanfon. 

There  were  fome  plants  of  this  fort  in  feveral  gardens, 
which  were  raifed  from  feeds  obtained  from  Grand 
Cairo  in  the  year  1724,  by  the  late  Dr.  William  She- 
rard,  fome  of  which  were  grown  to  the  height  of 
eighteen  feet ;  but  in  the  fevere  winter  1 740,  they 
were  all  loft,  and  fince  that  time  there  has  not  been 
any  of  the  feeds  brought  to  England,  till  the  return 
of  Mr.  Adanfon  to  Paris  in  1754,  who  fent  fome  of 
the  feeds  over  here,  which  have  fucceeded,  and  many 
of  the  plants  are  now  upwards  of  eight  feet  high. 
.DELIA,  we  have  no  Encrlifh  tide  for  this  s;enus  of 
plants. 

The  Chap.acters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  upon  different  roots :  the 
male  flowers  have  an  empalement  of  one  leaf  cut  into  five 
concave  fegments,  but  no  corolla  it  hath  many  fender  fta¬ 
mina  the  length  of  the  empalement ,  crowned  by  roundifh  fum- 
rnits.  The  female  flowers  have  a  five  leaved  concave  em- 
palctnent  which  is  permanent  they  have  no  corolla ,  but 
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a  roundijh  germen  faith  three  Jhort  divaricated  Jtyles ,  and 
torn  fiigma.  ‘The  capfule  hath  three  cells ,  each  contain¬ 
ing  one  roundifh  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants,  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  in 
the  twelfth  fedlion  of  his  twenty-fecond  clafs,  which 
includes  thofe  which  have  male  flowers  on  diftindt 
plants  from  the  female,  whole  ftamina  join  at  theirbale. 
The  Species  are, 

Adelia  ( Bernardia )  foliis  oblongis  tomentofis  lerra- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1473.  Adelia  with  oblong ,  woolly , 

f 'awed  leaves .  .  .  T  . 

2.  Adelia  (. RicineUa )  foliis  obovatis  mtegernmis.  Lin. 


Sp.  Plant.  1473.  Adelia ,  with  oval  entire  leaves. 

3.  Adelia  ( Acidoton )  ramis  flexuofis,  fpinis  gemmaceis 
Amoen.  Acad.  5.  41 1.  Adelia  with  flexible  branches 

and  prickly  gems.  ,  rT 

Theie plants  grow  naturally  iji  the  lfland  or  Jamaica, 
and  are  near  a-kin  to  the  Ricinus,  or  Croton,  but 
the  male  flowers  growing  upon  different  plants  horn 
the  female,  has  occafioned  their  being  ranged  in  a 
different  clafs.  Dr.  Houftoun  conftituted  a  genus  of 
them  by  the  title  of  Bernardia,  in  honour  to  Dr.  Ber¬ 
nard  de  Juflieu,  demonftrator  of  plants  in  the  royal 
o-arden  at  Paris  ;  but  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  fixed  the  title 
of  Adelia  to  them.  The  plants  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  when  thefe  can  be  procured  from  the  countries 
where  they  grow,  for  they  do  not  produce  good  feeds 
in  England.  The  feeds  mult  be  fown  upon  a  hot¬ 
bed  irf  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  re 
move,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  lepaiaLe 
fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  of  tan,  treating  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
is  hereafter  diredted  for  Croton.  In  the  autumn,  the 
pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove, 
where,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  temperate  heat  in  winter, 
and  not  over-watered  during  that  feafon,  the  plants 
may  be  preferved,  and  the  fummer  following  will  pro¬ 
duce  flowers ;  but  as  thefe  have  little  beauty,  the 
plants  are  feldom  propagated  except  in  botanic 

A  DE  NA  N  T  H  E  R  A.  Prod.  Leyd.  462.  Baftard 
Flower-fence. 

The  Characters  are, 

*The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf ,  flightly  cut 
into  five  at  the  top  the  flower  is  of  the  bell-Jhaped  kind , 
and  is  compofed  of  five  petals ,  which  are  reflexed  and  con¬ 
cave  on  their  under  fide.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oblong 
germen ,  fnpporting  a  ftyle  crowned  with  a  Jingle  fiigma  ; 
this  is  attended  by  ten  ere  ft  ftamina  of  the  fame  length , 
which  are  crowned  with  roundifh  fummits ;  after  the  flower 
is  paft,  the  germen  becomes  a  long  comprejfed  pod ,  con¬ 
taining  many  convex  finooth  feeds ,  placed  at  a  diftance from 

each  other.  . 

Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges  this  genus  of  plants  in  the  firft 
fedtion  of  his  tenth  clafs,  entitled  Decandria  mono- 
gynia,  the  flowers  having  ten  ftamina  and  one  ger¬ 
men  but  he  feparates  it  from  the  Poinciana,  becaufe 
the  petals  of  the  flower  are  equal,  and  the  empale¬ 
ment  is  of  one  leaf,  whereas  the  Poinciana  hath  a  five 
leaved  empalement,  and  the  petals  are  unequal. 

Aden  anther  a  foliis  decompofitis.  Prod.  Leyd.  462. 
Baftard  Flower-fence  with  decompounded  leaves. 

There  is  another  fpecies,  or  at  leaft  a  variety  of  this 
kind,  with  fcarlet  feeds,  which  is  at  prefent  rare  m 
this  country.  I  received  the  feeds  of  it  from  India, 
from  which  many  plants  have  been  raifed,  but  they 
are  of  very  flow  growth  in  England. 

The  fort  here  mentioned  grows  to  a  very  large  tree 
in  its  native  country,  but  it  is  fo  tender  as  to  require 
a  ftove  to  preferve  it  through  the  winter  in  England, 
fo  that  there  are  no  large  plants  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens  at  prefent  •,  the  young  plants  which  are  not  more 
than  two  feet  high,  have  large  branching  leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  equal  diviftons,  garnifhed  with  fmall 
oval  leaves,  which  are  placed  alternately  on  the  mid¬ 
rib,  and  are  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  ftems  of 
the  plants  are  woody,  the  bark  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
the  leaves  continue  all  the  year  •,  but  I  have  not  feen 
any  flowers  produced  in  England  as  yet,  but  by  fome 
dried  famples  which  were  brought  from  India,  they 
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feem  to  be  fmall,  and  of  little  beauty  •,  the  fine  hi  anch- 
incr  leaves  of  the  plant,  however,  make  a  very  hand- 
fome  appearance  in  the  ftove.  I  he  feeds  aie  of  a 
fhining  black  colour,  and  are  fomewhat  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  great  Lentil,  and  nearly  ot  the  fame  lhape. 
This  plant  muft  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed,  and  after¬ 
wards  placed  in  the  bark-ftove .  with  other  tender 

exotics. 

AD  H  AT  O  DA.  See  Justicia. 

AD  I  ANT  HUM,  i.  e.  Maidenhair. 

The  Characters  are,  .  7 

This  genus  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  capillary  plants 
by  the  fruftification ,  being  confufedly  joined  in  oval  jpots, 
and  the  points  oft  the  leaves  reflexed. 

T  he  Species  2,rc 

Adianthum  (Capillus  Veneris')  frondibus  decompofi¬ 
tis  foliis  alternis  pinnis  cuneiformibus  lobatis  pedi- 
cellatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1096.  If  he  true  Maidenhair. 
Adianthum  foliis  Coriandri.  C.  B.  P.  356-  .  ^ 

2.  Adianthum  ( Pedatum )  frondibus  pedata  iolions  pin- 
natis  pinnis  antice  gibbis  incifis  frudlificantibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1095.  American  Maidenhair.  Adianthum 
Americanum.  Corn.  Canad.  7.  tab.  6. 

Adianthum  [Trapeziforme )  frondibus  fupradecom- 
pofitis  foiiolis  alternis,  pinnis  rhombeis  incifis  utnnque 
frudtificationibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  10 97.  The  largeft 
black  American  Maidenhair  with  branching  ftalks ,  and 
leaves  fhaped  like  the  figure  oft  a  rhombus. 

There  are  many  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  are 
natives  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  greatly  dif¬ 
fering  in  fize  and  form  from  each  other.  I  have  up¬ 
ward's  of  thirty  diftinct  fpecies  in  my  collection  of 
dried  plants,  which  to  enumerate  in  this  place,  would 
be  fuperfluous,  as  they  have  not  been  introduced  into 
the  Englifh  gardens.  '  The  three  forts  here  mention¬ 
ed,  are  all  that  I  have  feen  growing  in  England. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  true  Maidenhair,  which  is  directed 
to  be  ufed  in  medicine  •,  but  as  it  does  not  grow  natu¬ 
rally  in  England,  fo  the  Trichomanes  is  ufually  fub- 
ftituted  for  it,  which  grows  in  great  plenty  in  feveral 
parts  of  England.  The  other  is  a  native  of  the  iouth 
of  France,  Italy,  and  the  Levant,  from  whence  ^  I 
have  received  the  plants.  It  ufually  grows  out  of  the 
joints  of  walls,  and  the  nffures  of  rocks,  fo  that  who¬ 
ever  is  inclinable  to  keep  this  plant  in  their  gardens, 
fhould  plant  it  in  pots  filled  with  gravel  and  lime 
rubbifh,  in  which  it  will  thrive  much  better  than  in 
good  earth  ;  but  the  pots  muft  be  fheltered  under  a 
frame  in  winter,  otherwife  the  plants  are  often  killed 
by  the  froft. 

The  fecond  fort  is  often  preferved  in  gardens  ior  the 
fake  of  variety  •,  this  may  be  preferved  in  pots,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former for  altho’ 
it  will  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  mode¬ 
rate  feafons,  yet  in  fevere  froft  it  is  fometimes  de- 
ftroyed.  This  grows  naturally  in  Canada  in  fuch 
quantities,  that  the  French  fend  it  from  thence  in 
package  for  other  goods,  and  the  apothecaries  at  Paris 
ule  it  for  the  Maidenhair,  in  all  their  compofitions  in 
which  that  is  ordered. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  very  warm  coun¬ 
tries  •,  I  received  it  from  Jamaica  in  a  tub  of  earth 
among  other  plants.  This  fort  will  not  thrive  in  Eng¬ 
land,  unlefs  it  be  preferved  in  a  ftove,  where  its  fhin¬ 
ing  black  ftalks  and  odd  fhaped  leaves  will  afford 
an  agreeable  variety  among  other  exotic  plants. 
ADNATA,  ADNESCENTIA,  are  thofe  off- 
fets,  or  fmall  bulbs,  which  are  produced  from  the 
roots  of  bulbous  plants,  and  are  clofely  connedted  to 
the  parent  root  •,  of  this  fort  is  the  Narciffus,  Amaryl¬ 


lis,  Pancratium,  &c. 

A  D  O  N I  D  I  S  H  O  R  T  I,  h  e.  the  gardens  or  Ado¬ 
nis,  are  plants,  flowers,  &c.  in  pots  or  cales,  fet  on 
the  outfide  of  windows,  in  balconies,  &c. 
ADONIS,  or  FLOS  ADONIS,  Bird’s-eye,  or 
Pheafant’s-eye. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  oft  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  concave , 
obtufe ,  coloured  leaves  which  fall  off-,  the  flower  is  com¬ 
pofed  in  fome  fpecies  of  five  petals ,  and  in  others  of  twelve 
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or  fourteen.  In  the  center  there  are  many  germina  collected 
in  a  head. ,  i which  are  attended  by  a  great  number  of  fhcrt 
flamina ,  crowned  by  oblong  inflex ed  fummits  ;  after  the 
flower  is  pafl ,  the  germina  become  fo  many  naked  feeds , 
clofely  adhering  to  the  pedicle,  and  forming  an  obtufle  fpike. 
This  genus  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in  the  feventh 
fe&ion  of  his  thirteenth  clafs,  entitled  Polyandria 
Polyginia,  the  flowers  having  many  ftamina  and  many  j 
germina. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Adonis  {Annua)  floribus  oftopetalis  fru&ibus 
fubcylindricis.  Hort.  Upfal.  156.  The  common  Adonis, 
or  Flos  Adonis,  with  fmall  red  flowers. 

1.  Adonis  ( AEftivalis )  floribus  pentapetalis  fruftibus 
ovatis.  Annual  Adonis  with  pale  yellow  flowers.  Ado¬ 
nis  Sylveftris  flore  luteo  foliis  longioribus.  C.  B.  P. 
178. 

3.  Adonis  ( Vernalis )  flore  dodecapetalo,  fru&u  ova  to. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  771.  Perennial  Adonis  with  yellow 
flowers ,  by  fame  titled  fennel-leaved  black  Hellebore.  Ado¬ 
nis  Hellebori  radice  Buphthalmi  flore.  H.  L. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  firfb  fort,  which  hath  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  gardens  •,  the  flowers  of  this 
are  larger,  and  the  leaves  fhorter,  than  thofe  of  the 
wild  fort ;  but,  from  many  repeated  trials  of  lowing 
their  feeds  feparately,  they  appear  to  be  only  acci¬ 
dental  variations  ariiing  from  culture,  and  therefore 
may  be  properly  efteemed  as  fuch. 

The  fecond  fort  is  undoubtedly  a  diftineft  fpecies.  I 
have  cultivated  both  thefe  forts  above  thirty  years,  and 
have  never  obferved  the  fecond  to  vary  either  in  the 
fli ape  of  its  leaves,  colour,  make  of  the  flower,  or 
growth  of  the  plants,  which  are  much  taller  than  the 
firft,  the  leaves  thinner,  fparingly  let  on  the  (talks, 
and  of  a  lighter  colour. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  annual,  and  if  the  feeds  are  fown 
in  autumn,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring  ;  but  when  the  feeds  are  not  fown  till  fpring, 
they  rarely  come  up  the  fame  year  :  fo  that  when  the 
feeds  are  permitted  to  fall  on  the  ground,  they  gene¬ 
rally  fucceed  better  than  when  fown  by  art.  1'he  firft 
fort  grows  naturally  in  Kent,  particularly  by  the  lide 
or  the  river  Medway,  between  Rochefcer  and  Maid- 
ftone,  where  it  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  fields 
which  are  fown  with  wheat ;  but  in  the  intermediate 
years  when  the  fields  are  fown  with  fpring  corn,  there 
is  rarely  a  plant -of  it  to  be  found,  which  ihews  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  fowing  the  feeds  in  autumn,  for  thofe  fields 
of  fpring  corn,  if  buffered  to  remain  undifturbed  after 
the  harveft,  will  abound  with  this  plant  the  following 
year.  For  fome  years  paft,  great  quantities  of  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  have  been  brought  to  London, 
and  fold  in  the  ltreets  by  the  name  of  Red  Morocco. 
Both  thefe  annual  forts  flower  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  September ;  this 
muft  be  underftood  of  thofe  plants  which  arife  from 
feeds  fown  in  autumn,  or  fuch  as  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  ;  for  when  any  plants  come  up  from  the  feeds 
fown  in  the  fpring  (which  fometimes  happen)  they  do 
not  flower  till  July  or  Auguft,  and  their  feeds  feldom 
ripen  before  O&ober. 

Thefe  plants  will  thrive  belt  in  a  light  foil,  but  may 
be  fown  in  any  fituation,  fo  that  by  fowing  fome  in  a 
warm  fituation,  and  others  in  the  (hade,  they  may  be 
continued  longer  in  flower.  The  feeds  ought  to  be 
fown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  to  flower,  for 
they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting,  efpecially  if  they  are 
not  removed  while  the  plants  are  very  young  :  there¬ 
fore  they  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  patches  in  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  flower  garden,  and  when  the  plants  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  leaving  three  or  four  in 
-  each  patch,  which  will  make  a  better  appearance  than 
where  they  grow  Angle. 

The  third  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual 
(talk.  This  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  Prufiia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  where 
the  root  is  often  ufed  as  the  true  Black  Hellebore, 
though  from  the  deferiptions  given  by  the  antients  of 
that  plant,  this  by  no  means  will  agree  with  them  : 
this  has  been  long  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  produces 
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its  flowers  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning 
of  April,  according  to  the  forwardnefs  of  the  feafonu 
the  ftalks  rife  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  when 
the  roots  are  large,  and  have  ftood  unremoved  for 
fome  years,  they  will  put  out  a  great  number  of  ftalks 
from  each  .  tneie  are  garnifhcd  with  fine  (lender  leaves, 
which  are  placed  in  clufters  at  intervals.  At  the  top 
each  ftalk,  is  pioduced  one  large  yellow  flower, 
compofed  of  an  unequal  number  of  petals,  the  center 
of  which  is  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  germen, 
furrounded  by  many  ftamina  ;  after  the  flowers  drop* 
the  germen  become  naked  feeds,  clofely  adhering  to 
the  foot-ftalk,  forming  an  obtufe  fpike.  Thefe  ripen 
in  Auguft,  and  fhould  be  fown  foon  after,  otherwife 
they  feldom  fucceed. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  carefully 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and,  in  very  dry  weather,  if 
they  are  now  and  then  refreflied  with  water,  it  will 
promote  their  growth.  They  fhould  remain  in  the 
place  where  they  are  fown  until  the  fecond  year,  for 
they  make  but  flow  progrefs  while  young.  The  beft 
time  to  tranfplant  them  is  in  autumn,  when  they  ouo-ht 
to  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  if  often 
removed,  they  will  not  produce  many  flowers,  nor 
thofe  flowers  be  fo  ftrong  as  on  the  plants  which  are 
unremoved. 

l  D  O  X  A,  Lin.  Gen.  450.  Mofchatellina.  Tourn. 
In  ft.  Tuberous  Mofchatel,  or  Hollow  Root.  This 
is  ranged  in  Linnaeus’s  eighth  clafs,  entitled  Odan- 
dria  Tetragynia,  the  flower  having  eight  ftamina  and 
four  ftyles. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  bifid  and  permanent,  upon 
which  refts  the  ger men  ;  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  which  is 
cut  into  four  acute  fegnlents.  The  germen  is  fituated  in 
the  center,  fupporting  four  ere  A  flyles,  thefe  are  attended 
by  eight  ftamina,  crowned  by  roundiflo  fummits  •,  after  the 
flower  is  pafl,  the  germen  becomes  a  round  berry,  refling 
on  the  enrpadement ,  which  hath  four  cells,  each  containing 
a  Jingle  cpmpreffed  feed. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  genus. 

Adoxa.  Hort.  Cliff;  152.  Bulbous  Fumitory  Hollow  Foot, 
or  tuberous  Mofchatel.  Radix  cava  minima  viridi  flore 
of  Gerard. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  (hady  woods  m  divers 
parts  of  England  :  I  have  frequently  gathered  it  on 
the  top  of  Hampftead  among  the  bufhes,  near  the 
wood;  it  is  a  very  low  plant,  feldom  rifing  more  than 
four  or  five  inches  high,  the  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the 
bulbous  Fumitory,  the  flower-ftalk  arifes  immediately 
from  the  root,  upon  the  top  of  which  is  placed  four 
or  five  fmall  flowers  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour  ; 
thefe  appear  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  berries 
ripen  in  May,  foon  after  which  the  leaves  decay. 
There  is  little  beauty  in  this  plant,  but  as  fome  perfons 
are  fond  of  collecting  the  feveral  kinds  of  plants  in 
their  gardens,  which  are  not  commonly  found,  it  is 
mentioned  here.  The  roots  may  be  tranfplanted  any 
time  after  the  leaves  are  decayed,  till  winter;  thefe 
are  tuberous,  and  (haped  fomewhat  like  a  tooth. 
They  muft  be  planted  in  the  (hade,  under  (hrubs ; 
for  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  fun,  they  wrill  not 
thrive.  The  leaves  and  flowers  fmell  like  Mufk,  from 
whence  it  has  been  by  fome  called  Mulk-Crowfoot. 

AtGILOPS,  Wild  Feftuc,  a  fort  of  grafs  which  grows 
naturally  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  fo  is  rarely  culti¬ 
vated  except  in  botanic  gardens. 

fiEGOPODIUM,  Small  Wild  Angelica,  orGoutwort ; 
this  plant  grows  naturally  in  feveral  places  near  Lon¬ 
don,  but  the  roots  run  fo  faft  in  a  garden,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  a  troublefome  weed. 

TSCH  Y N  O  M  E  N  E.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  7 69.  Baf- 
tard  Senfitive  plant. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  entitled  Diadelphia  cle- 
cafrdria;  the  flowers  of  this  clafs  have  ten  ftamina, 
nine  of  which  are  united,  and  the  other  is  feparate. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  confifts  •  of  one  leaf,  cut 
into  two  equal  fegments,  the  upper  being  bifid ,  and  the 

D  lower 
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tower  trifid -,  tke  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind ,  the  flan - 
dard  being  large  and  fheart-fhaped  ;  the  two  wings  are 
oval,  and  Jhoi'ter  than  the  ftandard the  keel  is  moon- 
fhaped,  and  as  long  as  the  flan  dard.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
flower  is  fituatcd  an  oblong  hairy  germen ,  fupporting  an 
arched  ftyle,  attended  by  ten  ft amina,  nine  of  which  coa¬ 
le  fee,  and  the  other  is  feparated  from  them  after  the 
flower  is  paft,  the  germen  becomes  a  long ,  plain ,  jointed 
pod,  which  Jeparates  at  the  joints,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged 
one  kidney-floaped  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Alschynomene  ( Afpera )  caule  fcabro  leguminum  ar- 
ticulis  medio  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  713.  Baftard 
Senfitive  plant  with  a  rough  ftalk,  and  a  jointed  pod. 
Mimofa  non  fpinofa  major  Zelanica.  Breyn.  Cent.  51. 
dEscHYNoMENE  ( Americana )  caule  herbaceo  hifpido, 
foliolis  acuminatis,  leguminum  articulis  femicordatis, 
bradeis  ciliatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1061.  Baftard  Senfi¬ 
tive  plant  with  a  flinging  herbaceous  ftalk,  pointed  leaves , 
and the joints  of  the  pods  heartf japed.  Hedyfarum  caule 
hirfuto  mimofae  foliis  alatis,  pinnis  acutis  minimis  gra- 
mineis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam. 

3.  dEscHYNOMENE  ( Arborea )  caule  laevi  arboreo  legu¬ 
minum  articulis  femicordatis  glabris.  Prod.  Leyd. 
384.  Baftard  Senfitive  plant  with  a  fmooth  tree-like  ftalk, 
and  fmooth  jointed  pods.  Sefbah  caule  fimplici  glabro, 
foliis  pinnatis  glabris.  Monier. 

4.  .ZEschynomene  ( Sefban )  caule  herbaceo  laevi,  folio-* 
lis  obtufis,  leguminibus  cylindricis  aequalibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1061.  Baftard  Senftive  plant  with  a  fmooth 
ftalk,  obtufe  leaves ,  and  equal  cylindrical  pods.  Galega 
Egyptiaca  filiquis  articulatis.  C.  B.  P.  352. 

$■  /Eschynomene  ( Pumila )  caule  herbaceo  lsevi,  foiio- 
lis  acuminatis,  leguminibus  hinc  ferratis  medio  fca¬ 
bris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1061.  Baftard  Senfitive  plant , 
with  a  fmooth  herbaceous  ftalk ,  pointed  leaves,  and  fir- 
rated  rough  pods.  Hedyfarum  annuum  minus  Zeyla- 
nicum  mimofae  foliis.  Inft.  R.  H.  402. 

6.  jEschynomene  ( Grandiflora )  caule  arboreo,  floribus 
maximis,  leguminibus  filiformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
1060.  Baftard  Senfitive  plant  with  a  tree-like  ftalk , 
large  flowers,  and  Jlender  pods.  Galegae  affinis  mala- 
barica  arborefeens,  filiquis  majoribus  umbellatis.  Raii 
Hift.  1734. 

The  firil  fort  rifes  to  the  height  of  four  or  live  feet, 
having  a  fingle  herbaceous  ftalk,  which  is  in  fome 
parts  rough.  The  leaves  come  out  on  every  fide  to¬ 
ward  the  top,  forming  a  fort  of  head;  thefe  are 
compofed  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  leaves  (or  pin¬ 
nae)  which  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  glaucous  colour. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  between  die  leaves,  two 
or  three  together  upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are 
yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Peafe.  After  the 
flower  is  paft,  the  germen  becomes  a  flat  jointed  pod, 
about  four  inches  long,  which,  when  ripe,  parts  at 
the  joints,  and  in  each  divifion  is  lodged  a  fingle  kid- 
ney-fhaped  feed. 

The  fecond  fort  feldom  rifes  more  than  two  feet  high, 
but  fends  out  three  or  four  lateral  branches  ;  thefe  are 
clothed  with  narrow  winged  leaves,  whole  pinnae  are 
placed  alternate  on  the  midrib.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  leaves  upon  branching  foot-ftalks,  five 
or  fix  together ;  thefe  are  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the 
firft  fort,  and  of  a  paler  yellow  colour.  After  the 
flowers  are  paft,  the  germen  becomes  a  jointed  pod, 
having  three  or  four  fwelling  divifions,  in  each  of 
which  is  lodged  a  fingle  kidney-lhaped  feed. 

The  third  fort  grows  to  the  height  of  fix  orfevenfeet, 
with  a  fingle  ftem  ;  the  leaves  are  fmooth,  and  come 
out  towards  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  as  in  the  firft  fort 
they  are  compofed  of  many  pinnae,  placed  alternate 
on  the  midrib.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  two  or  three  together,  being  of 
a  copper  colour,  and  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 
After  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  germen  becomes  a 
fmooth  jointed  pod,  each  divifion  being  half  heart- 
fhaped,  and  inclofing  a  fingle  kidney-lhaped  feed. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  and  alfo 
on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  from  whence  I  received  the 
feeds.  This  hadi  woody  Items  and  branches,  which 
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are  garnilhed  with  fmooth  leaves,  compofed  of  many- 
blunt  pinnae,  fet  by  oppolite  pairs ;  the  flowers,  which 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  long  fpikes,  which 
hang  downward.  After  the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen 
becomes  a  taper-pointed  fmooth  pod,  not  jointed. 
The  fifth  fort  rifes  about  three  feet  high,  with  a  An¬ 
gle  herbaceous  ftalk,  feldom  putting  out  any  fide 
branches.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  fometimes  fingle,  and  other  times  two  or 
three  upon  each  foot-ftalk  ;  thefe  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour.  After  the  flower  is  paft,  the  ger¬ 
men  becomes  a  long  falcated  pod,  divided  into  eleven, 
or  thirteen  partitions,  each  containing  a  Angle  kidney- 
fnaped  feed. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  with  a 
woody  ftem,  fending  out  branches  towards  the  top, 
garnilhed  with  obtufe  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  large, 
yellow,  and  fucceeded  by  large  pods,  including 
kidney-lhaped  feeds. 

The  firft,  third,  and  fourth  forts,  will  live  through 
the  winter  in  England,  if  placed  in  a  warm  ftove ; 
but  as  their  ftalks  are  fucculent,  they  muft  be  kept 
dry  in  winter,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubjed  to  rot. 
They  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed,  for  when 
put  into  a  dry  ftove,  the  fibres  of  their  roots  foon 
grow  dry,  and  their  leaves  hang  and  fade,  which 
ftiews  their  want  of  moifture  ;  but  when  they  have 
water  given  them,  it  caufes  the  tender  fibres  of  their 
roots  to  perifn,  and  the  plants  foon  after  decay. 

The  fifth  fort  is  annual,  therefore  the  feeds  fhould  be 
fown  early  in  March  on  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants 
fhould  be  brought  forward  in  the  fpring,  and  after¬ 
wards  placed  in  an  aiiy  glafs-cafe,  or  a  ftove  in  fum- 
mer,  for  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air,  the  feeds 
rarely  ripen  in  England. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  to  a  large  Ihrub  in  hot  countries, 
but  is  with  difficulty  preferved  through  the  winter  in 
this  country.  The  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and 
the  plants,  when  fit  to  remove,  fhould.  be  planted  in 
pots,  and  brought  forward  on  a  hot-bed,  then  fhould 
be  plunged  into  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  where,  if 
they  are  tenderly  treated,  they  will  live  through  the 
winter,  and  flower  the  fummer  following. 

Thefe  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the 
plants  have  ftrength  enough  to  be  removed,  they 
fhould  be  put  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  to 
bring  them  forward ;  and  as  they  advance  in  their 
growth,  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  large  pots,  but 
great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  over-pot  them,  for 
if  the  pots  are  too  large,  the  plants  will  not  thrive. 
The  firft,  fecond,  and  fifth  forts  are  annual,  there¬ 
fore  muft  be  brought  forward  early  in  the  year,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  perfed  their  feeds  ;-but  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fixth  forts  may  be  preferved  through  the 
winter,  and  will  flower  early  the  following  fummer, and 
their  feeds  will  ripen  in  the  autumn.  The  other  forts 
ufually  flower  in  July,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  October. 

dE  S  C  l)  L  U  S.  Lin.  Gen.  420.  The  Horfe  Cheftnuf. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf,  fiightly 
cut  into  five  figments.  The  flower  is  compofed  of  five 
roundifh  petals ,  folded  at  their  border ,  and  waved-,  thefe 
are  narrow  at  their  bafe,  and  are  inferted  in  the  empale¬ 
ment.  In  the  center  is  placed  a  roundifh  germen,  having 
a  fingle  ftyle,  crowned  with  a  pointed  Jiigma ,  at¬ 
tended  by  feven  ftamina,  which  extend  to  the  length  of  the 
petals,  and  arc  declining ,  crowned  with  upright  fummits. 
When  the  flower  is  paft,  the  empalement  becomes  a  thick , 
roundifh,  echinated  cap fulc,  opening  into  three  cells,  in  one 
or  two  of  which  are  lodged  globular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants,  is,  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  ranged  in 
his  feventh  clafs,  entitled  Heptandria  Monogynia,  the 
flower  having  feven  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

:.  dEscuLus  ( Hippocaftanum )  floribus  heptandriis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  92.  The  common  Horfe  Cheftnut .  Hippocafta¬ 
num 
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num  vulgare.  Tourn.  Inft.  Caftanea  equini.  Cluf. 
Hill.  i.  p.  7. 

2.  IEsculus  {Pavia)  floribus  oftandris.  Lin.  Sp;  488. 
Scarlet  Horje  Ckeftnut.  Pavia.  Boerh.  Ind.  Ait.  2.  p.  260. 
The  Horfe  Cheftnut  was  brought  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Alia  about  the  year  1550,  and  was  lent  to 
Vienna  about  the  year  1588.  It  was  called  Caftanea 
from  the  lhape  of  its  fruit,  and  the  title  of  Equini  was 
added  to  it  from  its  being  a  good  food  for  horfes 
w'hen  ground. 

This  tree  was  in  much  greater  efteem  formerly  than 
at  preient,  for  fince  it  is  become  fo  very  common,  few 
perfons  regard  it.  What  has  occafioned  its  being  fo 
feldom  planted,  is  the  decay  of  the  leaves  early  in 
fummer ;  fo  that  where  they  are  growing  in  gardens, 
their  leaves  frequently  begin  to  fall  in  July,  and  occa- 
fion  a  litter  from  that  time,  until  all  the  leaves 
are  fallen ;  but  notwithftanding  this  inconvenience, 
the  tree  has  great  merit,  for  it  affords  a  noble  fhade 
in  fummer;  and  during  the  time  of  its  flowering,  there 
is  no  tree  has  greater  beauty,  for  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  are  terminated  by  fine  fpikes  of  flowers,  fo 
that  every  part  of  the  tree  feems  covered  with  them  ; 
which  are  finely  fpotted  with  a  rofe  colour,  and  thefe 
being  intermixed  with  the  green  leaves  make  a  noble 
appearance. 

The  former  method  of  planting  thefe  tpees  in  avenues 
and  ilrait  lines,  has  alio  been  in  fome  meafure  the 
cccafion  of  their  prefent  difrepute,  becaufe  in  fuch 
plantations  great  part  of  their  beauty  is  loft;  for  when 
their  branches  are  fo  far  extended  as  to  nearly  meet, 
moil  of  the  flowers  which  are  produced  are  hid  from 
light,  and  as  the  trees  grow  larger,  their  branches 
will  interfere  with  each  other,  and  produce  few  flow¬ 
ers  ;  the  leaves  will  alfo  decay  much  fooner  in  clofe 
plantations,  than  on  Angle  trees  :  therefore  the  great 
beauty  of  them  is,  to  Hand  fingly  at  a  diftance  from 
all  other  trees,  upon  lawns  of  grafs  in  parks,  where 
their  fruit  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  deer,  who  are 
very  fond  of  them.  In  fuch  iituations,  when  the  trees 
are  grown  to  a  good  fize,  there  is  not  a  finer  objedt 
than  they  will  afford  during  their  feafon  of  flowering, 
which  is  in  May,  and  when  the  weather  is  moderate, 
they  will  continue  in  beauty  near  a  month. 

As  this  tree  is  quick  in  its  growth,  fo  in  a  few  years 
they  will  arrive  to  a  fize  large  enough  to  afford  a  good 
fhade  in  fummer,  as  alfo  to  produce  plenty  of  flowers. 

I  have  known  trees  which  were  railed  from  nuts,  in 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  large  enough  to  fhade  two 
or  three  chairs  under  the  fpread  of  their  branches,  and 
have  been  covered  with  flowers  in  the  feafon,  fo  that 
few  trees  make  greater  progrefs  than  thefe.  But  as 
their  wood  is  of  little  value,  the  trees  fhould  not  be 
propagated  in  too  great  plenty :  a  few  therefore  of 
them  placed  at  proper  diftances  in  parks  for  ornament 
is  as  many  as  fhould  be  preferved,  the  wood  not  being 
fit  even  for  burning,  nor  any  other  ule  that  I  know  of. 
Thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  lowing  the  nuts  ;  the 
beft  time  for  doing  this  is  early  in  the  fpring ;  but  the 
nuts  fhould  be  preferved  in  fand  during  the  winter, 
otherwife  they  are  apt  ta  grow  mouldy  and  rot.  They 
may  indeed  be  planted  in  autumn,  but  then  they  will 
be  in  danger  of  rotting  if  the  winter  fhould  prove  very 
wet,  as  alfo  of  being  removed  or  eaten  by  vermin. 
When  the  nuts  fucceed,  and  have  a  proper  foil,  the 
plants  will  fhoot  near  a  foot  the  firft  fummer ;  fo  that 
where  they  grow  pretty  clofe  together,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  traniplant  them  the  following  autumn,  when 
they  ought  to  be  planted  in  rows  at  three  feet  diftance, 
and  one  foot  afunder  in  the  rows :  in  this  nurfery  they 
may  remain  two  years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit 
to  plant  where  they  are  defigned  to  be  continued;  for 
the  younger  thefe  trees  are  planted  out,  the  larger 
they  will  grow.  But  there  are  many  who  will  object 
to  their  being  planted  out  young  in  parks,  becaufe 
they  wiH  require  a  fence  to  fecure  them  againft  the 
cattle ;  which  will  alfo  be  neceffary,  whatever  fize 
they  are  when  planted ;  and  if  large,  they  muft  be 
well  flaked  to  prevent  their  being  difplaced"  by  ftrong 
winds :  wnich  is  another  expence,  and  when  we  con- 
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fider  how  much  fafter  a  young  tree  will  grow,  than 
thofe  which  are  removed  at  a  greater  age,  there  can 
be  no  excufe  for  planting  large  trees. 

1  his  tree  is  not  very  mce  in  its  culture,  for  it  requires 
little  care  in  the  management,  and  will  thrive  in  moll 
foils  and  fituations,  but  in  a  fandv  loam  they  make 
the  greateit  progrefs  ;  and  if  the  loil  be'  inclining  to 
moifture,  the  leaves  will  continue  in  verdure  much 
longer,  than  in  very  dry  ground. 

When  thefe  trees  are  tranlplanted,  their  roots  fhould 
be  preferved  as  entire  as  poftible,  for  they  do  not  fuc¬ 
ceed  well,  when  torn  or  cut ;  nor  fhould  any  of  the 
branches  be.fhortened,  for  there  is  fcarce  any  tree, 
which  will  not  bear  amputation  better  than  this ;  fo 
that  when  any  branches  are  by  accident  broken,  they 
fhould  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  ftem,  that  the  wound 
may  heal  over. 

There  is  fomething  very  lingular  in  the  growth  of 
thefe  trees,  which  is  the  whole  fhoot  being  performed 
in  lefs  than  three  weeks,  after  the  buds  are  opened  ; 
in  which  time  I  have  meafured  fhoots  a  foot  and  a.  half 
long,  with  their  leaves  fully  expanded :  and  no  fooner 
are  the  flowers  fallen,  than  the  buds  for  the  fucceeding 
year  are  formed,  which  continue  lwelling  till  autumn; 
at  which  time  the  folding  covers  are  fpread  over  with 
a  thick  tenacious  juice,  which  ferves  as  a  pigment  to 
defend  the  tender  buds  from  the  froft  and  rain  in 
winter ;  but  upon  the  firft  return  of  warmth  in  the 
fpring,  this  melts  and  runs  off,  whereby  the  bud  is  at 
full  liberty  to  extend.  And  what  is  remarkable  in 
this  pigment,  it  is  never  fo  far  hardened  as  to  injure 
the  tender  buds,  which  are  always  formed  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  former  year’s  fhoot ;  a  plain  diredlion 
not  to  fhorten  them,  for  by  id  doing,  the  future  fhoots 
are  entirely  cut  off. 

In  Turkey  the  nuts  of  this  tree  are  ground,  and  mixed 
with  the  provender  for  their  horfes,  efpecially  thofe 
which  are  troubled  with  coughs,  or  are  broken  winded; 
in  both  which  diforders,  they  are  accounted  very 
good.^  Deer  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit,  and  at  the 
time  of  their  ripening  v/ill  keep  much  about  the  trees, 
but  efpecially  in  ftrong  winds,  when  the  nuts  are 
blown  down,  which  they  carefully  watch,  and  greedily 
devour  as  they  fall. 

There  are  fome  old  trees  now  Handing,  which  were 
planted  Angle,  at  a  great  diftance  from  any  other ; 
thefe  are  grown  to  a  very  large  fize,  and  their  heads 
form  a  natural  parabola,  and  when  their  flowers  are 
in  full  beauty,  there  is  not  any  tree  yet  known  in 
Europe,  wdiich  makes  fo  fine  an  appearance.  I  have 
meafured  fome  of  thefe  trees,  whole  branches  have 
extended  more  than  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  their 
heads  have  been  fo  clofe,  as  to  afford  a  perfedl  fhade 
in  the  hotteft  feafons.  Thefe  were  planted  in  1679, 
a$  appears  by  fome  writings  which  are  in  the  poffeffion 
of  the  perfons,  who  have  now  the  property  of  the 
land  where  they  grow :  fo  that  although  they  are  of 
quick  growth,  yet  they  are  not  of  fhort  duration. 

The  Scarlet  Horfe  Cheftnut  grows  naturally  in  North 
America,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet, 
but  does  not  fpread  its  branches  to  any  great  extent, 
the  flowers  are  wholly  red,  which  are  much  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  they  are  tubulous, 
but  want  brims  to  expand,  1b  make  but  an  indifferent 
appearance,  when  compared  to  the  other :  however 
for  variety  this  fhould  have  a  place  in  gardens. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  the  nuts,  if  they  are  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  country  where  the  trees  naturally 
grow ;  for  the  feafons  are  feldom  favourable  enough 
to  ripen  them  in  England.  The  nuts  fhould  be  fown 
in  pots  early  in  the  fpring,  and  the  pots  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed  to  forward  their  growth ;  toward 
the  end  of  May,  the  pot  fhould  be  plunged  into  the 
ground  in  a  fouth-eaft  border,  and  in  dry  weather  the 
plants  fhould  be  duly  watered,  whereby  they  will  ac¬ 
quire  ftrength  by  the  autumn ;  when  it  will  be  very 
proper  to  lereen  the  plants  from  early  frofts  which 
often  pinch  the  top  buds,  and  occafion  their  decay  in 
the  winter,  for  while  the  plants  ate  young  they  are 
impatient  of  frofts,  but  when  they  have  obtained 

ftrength 
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urength  it  feldom  hurts  them  :  the  fpring  following 
the  plants  fhould  be  carefully  feparated  and  planted 
a  foot  diftance  from  each  other  in  a  flickered  fituation-, 
and  the  following  winter,  if  it  proves  cold,  it  will  be 
proper  to  cover  the  plants  with  fome  light  covering 
to  proted:  them  •,  after  the  fecond  winter  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  flickering. 

The  common  method  now  pradifed  by  the  nurfery- 
men,  who  propagate  thefe  trees  for  fale,  is  by  graft¬ 
ing  or  budding  them  upon  flocks  of  the  Horfe  Cheft- 
nut,  but  as  the  flocks  greatly  out-grow  the  buds  or 
grafts,  they  have  a  bad  appearance  •,  nor  do  the 
trees  laft  long. 

jETHE R  [of  a iOmv,  Gr.  to  burn  or  flame •,  fome  of 
the  antients  having  fuppofed  it  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
Are.]  It  is  ufually  underftood  to  be  a  thin  fubtile 
matter  or  medium,  much  finer  and  rarer  than  air  it- 
felf,  which  commences  from  the  limits  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  poffeffes  the  whole  heavenly  fpace. 
See  Atmosphere  and  Air. 

AGAVE,  Lin.  Gen.  390.  American  Aloe. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  no  empalement ,  is  funnel-Jhaped ,  and  of 
one  leaf  \  which  is  cut  at  the  brim  into  fix  equal  fegments ; 
the  oblong  germen  is  fituated  below  the  flower ,  upon  which 
refs  the  fender  fltyle ,  which  is  extended  a  conjiderable  length 
beyondthe petals,  and  is  crowned  by  a  three  cornered ftigma. 
This  is  attended  by  fix  ere 51  ftamina ,  of  the  fame  length , 
crowned  by  narrow  fummits ;  after  the  flower  is  -paft ,  the 
gerrnen  be  omes  an  oblong  three  cornered  feed  veffel,  having 
three  cells ,  which  are  filled  with  flat  feeds. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  feparated  the  plants  of  this  genus 
from  the  Aloe,  to  which  they  had  been  joined  by  for¬ 
mer  botanifts,  becaufe  the  ftamina  and  ftyle  in  thefe 
flowers  are  extended  much  longer  than  the  corolla, 
and  the  corolla  reft  upon  the  germen,  which  in  the 
Aloe  are  not  fo.  We  may  alfo  mention  another  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  growth  of  the  plants,  by  which  they  may 
be  diftinguiflied  before  they  flower  •,  which  is,  all  the 
plants  of  this  genus  have  their  center  leaves  clofely 
folding  over  each  other,  and  embracing  the  flower 
Item  which  is  formed  in  the  center;  fo  that  thefe  never 
flower  until  all  the  leaves  are  expanded,  to  give  the 
ftem  its  liberty  to  advance,  and  when  the  flower  is 
paft,  the  plants  die.  Whereas  the  flower-ftem  of  the 
Aloe,  is  produced  on  one  fide  of  the  heart  or  center 
of  the  plant,  fo  they  flower  annually,  and  the  leaves 
are  always  more^  expanded,  than  thole  of  this  genus. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Agave  ( Americana )  foliis  dentato-fpinofls  fcapo  ra- 
mol'o.  Gen.  Nov.  1102.  The  Great  American  Aloe, 
with  a  branching  ftalk.  Aloe  Americano  muricata. 

J.E. 

2.  Agave  ( Virginia )  foliis  dentato-fpinofls  fcapo  flm- 
pliciflimo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  323.  American  Aloe  with  a 
fimple  ftalk. 

3.  Agave  (. Fcetida )  foliis  integerrimis.  Gen.  Nov.  Sp. 
PI.  323.  American  Aloe  with  ft  iff  whole  leaves.  Aloe 
Americana  viridi  rigidiflimo  &  feetido  folio  piet  difta 
indigenis.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  35. 

4.  Agave  ( Tuberofa )  radice  tuberosa  foliis  longiflimis 
marginibus  fpinofls.  American  Aloe ,  with  a  tuberous  root 
and  very  long  leaves,  with  fpines  on  their  edges.  Aloe 
Americana  radice  tuberosa  minor.  Pluk.  Aim.  19. 

5.  Agave  ( Vivipara )  foliis  reflexis,  marginibus  denta- 
tis.  American  Aloe  with  reflexed  leaves,  whofe  edges  are 
indented.  This  is  by  fome  called  the  Childing  Aloe, 
from  its  producing  young  plants  after  the  flowers. 
Aloe  Americana  fobolifera.  Herim  H.  Ludg.  16. 

6.  Agave  ( Karatto )  foliis  ereftis  kete  virentibus,  mar¬ 
ginibus  fufeis  minime  ferratis.  American  Aloe  with 
long  deep  green  leaves,  edged  with  brown,  and  very  flight  ly 
flawed.  This  is  called  in  America  Karatto. 

7.  Agave  (Vera  Cruz)  foliis  oblongis  marginibus  fpino- 
fiffimis  nigricantibus.  American  Aloe  with  oblong  leaves, 
whofe  edges  are  clofely  befet  with  black  fpines,  commonly 
called  Broad-leaved  Aloe  from  Vera  Cruz.  Aloe  America¬ 
na  ex  Vera  Cruce  foliis  latioribus  &  glaucis.  H.  L. 

8.  Agave  ( Rigida )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  integerrimis 
rigidis  aculeo  terminatis.  N arrow-leaved  Aloe  from 
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Vera  Cruz.  Aloe  Americana  ex  Vera  Cruce  foliis 
anguftioribus  minus  glaucis.  Hort.  Beam. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned,  has  been  long  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  where  of  late  years 
there  have  been  feveral  of  the  plants  in  flower.  The 
Items  of  this  when  the  plants  are  vigorous,  generally 
rife  upward  of  twenty  feet  high,  and  branch  out  on 
every  fide,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pyramid,  the  (len¬ 
der  Ihoots  being  garnilhed  with  greenilh  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  which  Hand  ereft,  and  come  out  in  thick  clufters 
at  every  joint.  Thefe  have  fix  long  ftamina,  crown¬ 
ed  with  yellow  fummits,  placed  round  the  ftyle,  which 
is  alfo  extended  to  the  fame  length  as  the  ftamina. 
After  the  flowers  fall  away,  the  germen,  which  is  fi¬ 
tuated  beneath  the  flower,  becomes  an  oblong  trian¬ 
gular  velfel,  divided  into  three  cells,  filled  with  com- 
preffed  feeds ;  but  thefe  do  not  come  to  maturity  in 
England. 

When  thefe  plants  flower,  they  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  and  continue  a  long  time  in  beauty,  if  they  are 
protected  from  the  cold  in  autumn,  as  there  will  be  a 
iucceffion  of  new  flowers  produced,  for  near  three 
months,  in  favourable  feafons.  It  has  been  generally 
believed,  that  this  plant  doth  not  flower  until  it  is  a 
hundred  years  old  •,  but  this  is  a  great  miftake,  for  the 
time  of  its  flowering  depends  on  the  growth  of  the 
plants  ;  fo  that  in  hoc  countries  where  they  grow  fait, 
and  expand  many  leaves  every  feafon,  they  will  flower 
in  a  few  years,  but  in  colder  climates,  where  their 
growth  is  flow,  it  will  be  much  longer  before  they 
(hoot  up  their  ftem.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fort 
with  ftriped  leaves,  which  is  now  pretty  common  in 
the  Englifh  gardens. 

The  plants  of  the  fecond  fort  are  fo  like  thofe  of  the 
firft,  as  not  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  them,  but  by 
good  judges.  The  principal  difference  is,  tne  leaves 
of  this  are  narrower  toward  their  extremity,  and  of  a 
paler  colour  :  the  Items  of  this  fort  do  not  rife  fo  high 
as  the  firft,  nor  do  they  branch  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  the  flowers  are  collefted  into  a  clofe  head  at  the 
top,  they  are  however  of  the  fame  Ihape  and  colour. 
There  has  been  three  or  four  plants  of  this  fort,  which 
have  lately  flowered  in  England,  one  of  which  was  in 
the  Chelfea  garden  a  few  years  paft.  This  fort  feldom 
puts  out  fo  many  offsets  as  the  common  Aloe. 

The  feventh  fort  greatly  refembles  thefe,  fo  that  many 
perfons  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  fame  ;  but  the 
leaves  of  this  are  much  thinner,  the  indentures  on 
their  edges  abundantly  clofer,  and  not  fo  deep,  as  in 
either  of  the  former ;  the  fpines  too  are  blacker. 
How  this  differs  from  the  others  in  flower  I  know  not, 
having  feen  none  of  their  flowers  produced  inEngland. 
Thefe  three  forts  are  hardy.  I  have  known  plants  of 
the  firft  fort  live  in  the  open  air  for  fome  years  in  mild 
feafons,  but  in  fevere  winters  they  are  always  killed, 
if  not  flickered.  They  are  propagated  by  offsets, 
which  the  firft  iort  fends  out  in  plenty,  but  the  third 
feldom  puts  out  any ;  lo  thefe  may  be  increafed  by 
taking  off  fome  of  the  larger  roots,  at  the  time  when 
the  plants  are  fliifted,  planting  them  in  pots  filled 
with  light  fandy  earth,  which  will  fhoot  out  and  be¬ 
come  good  plants,  as  I  have  experienced.  The  fe¬ 
cond  fort  generally  puts  out  fuckers  enough  for  pro¬ 
pagation,  though  not  in  fo  great  plenty  as  the  firft. 
All  thefe  fliould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light 
iandy  earth,  and  houfed  in  winter  with  oranges,  myr¬ 
tles,  &c.  and  during  that  feafon,  fhould  have  but  lit¬ 
tle  wet.  In  the  fummer  they  mult  be  placed  abroad 
in  the  open  air,  where  they  may  remain  till  towaref 
the  end  of  Oftober,  when  they  fliould  be  houfed 
again.  The  feventh  fort  beinga  little  tenderer  than  the 
otner  two,  fhould  be  put  into  the  green-houfe  before ' 
them,  and  may  ftay  there  a  little  longer  in  the  fpring. 
The  third  fort  hath  long  narrow  ftiff  leaves,  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  not  indented  on  their  edges,  but  fre¬ 
quently  a  little  waved  :  the  fide  leaves  fpread  open, 
but  thofe  in  the  center  fold  clofely  oyer  each  other, 
and  ftridtly  furround  the  bud.  The  plants  of  this  fort 
rarely  grow  more  than  three  feet  high,  but  the  flower- 
ftem  riles  near  twenty,  and  branches  out  much  like 

that 
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that  of  the  firft,  but  more  horizontally  ;  the  flowers 
are  of  the  fame  Ihape,  but  fmaller,  and  of  a  greener 
colour.  After  the  flowers  are  paft,  inftead  of  ieed- 
veffels,  young  plants  fucceed  to  every  flower,  fo  that 
all  the  branches  are  clofely.  befet  with  them.  There 
was  a  plant  of  this  kind  which  flowered  in  the  Chelfea 
garden  1 755,  the  idem  of  which  begun  to  fhoot  the 
beginning  of  O&o'oer,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month 
was  upwards  of  ten  feet  high,  by  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber  it  was  near  twenty,  and  the  lower  lateral  branches 
were  upward  of  four  feet  long,  the  others  decreafing 
gradually,  fo  as  to  form  a  regular  pyramid.  In  De¬ 
cember  the  Italics  were  clofely  garmfhed  with  flowers, 
and  in  the  fpring,  when  the  flowers  dropped  off7,  they 
were  fucceeded  by  young  plants,  which  as  they  fell 
off  and  dropped  into  the  pots  which  flood  near,  put 
out  roots  and  become  good  plants.  This  fort  never 
produces  offsets  from  the  root,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  in- 
creafcd  but  when  it  flowers,  at  which  time  there  will 
be  plenty  enough.  The  old  plant '  prefently  after 
dies.  •  ,s 

The  fourth  fort  hath  leaves  fomewhat  like  the  third 
in  fhape  and  colour,  but  they  are  indented  on  their 
edges,  and  each  indenture  terminates  in  a  fpine  ;  the 
root  of  this  fort  is  thick,  and  fwells  juft  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground,  in  other  refpects  it  agrees  with 
the  former.  This  fort  hath  not  flowered  in  England, 
therefore  I  cannot  tell  how  it  differs  in  its  flowers  from 
the  other.  I  have  raifed  this  from  feeds  which  were 
fent  me  from  America,  but  the  plants  never  put  out 
fuckers  from  the  roots,  fo  that  it  can  only  be  propa¬ 
gated  by>  feeds.  Dr.  Linnaeus  fuppoles  it  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  third  fpecies,  but  whoever  fees  the  plants 
will  not  doubt  of  their  being  different. 

The  fifth  fort  never  grows  to  a  large  fize  •,  the  leaves 
of  it  are  feldom  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  broad  at  their  bafe  ;  thefe 
end  in  a  flender  fpine,  being  flightly  indented  on  their 
edges  ;  they  are  alfo  reflexed  backward  toward  their 
extremity,  and  are  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The 
fiow'er-ftem  rifes  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  branches 
out  toward  the  top  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  third 
fort ;  the  flowers  are  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  and  co¬ 
lour  as  thofe  of  the  third,  and  after  they  fall  off,  are 
fucceeded  by  young  plants  in  the  fame  manner.  A 
plant  of  this  kind  flowered  in  the  garden  at  Chelfea, 
in  December  1754.  This  never  produces  any  fuckers 
from  the  root,' fo  cannot  be  increafed  until  it  flowers. 
The  leaves  of  the  flxth  fort  are  from  two  feet  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  long,  and  about  three  inches  broad, 
being  of  a  dark  green  colour,  ending  in  a  black  fpine  ; 
the  borders  of  the  leaves  are  of  a  brownifh  red  colour, 
and  flightly  ferrated.  Thefe  ftand  more  erect  than  in 
the  other  fpecies ;  but  as  this  fort  hath  not  flowered 
in  England,  fo  I  cannot  fay  how  it  differs  from  the 
other.  The  plants  of  it  were  fent  me  from  St.  Chrif- 
topher’s,  by  the  title  of  Koratto,  which  I  fuppofe  is  • 
given  indifferently  to  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  ;  for 
I  have  frequently  heard  the  inhabitants  of  America 
call  the  common  great  Aloe  by  the  fame  name. 

The  eighth  fort  hath  long,  narrow,  ftiff  leaves,  which 
are  entire,  and  are  terminated  by  a  ftift7  black  fpine. 
Thefe  leaves  are  feldom  more  than  two  feet  long,  and 
little  more  than  an  inch  broad,  being  of  a  glaucous 
colour.  The  fide  leaves  ftand  almoft  horizontally, 
but  the  center  leaves  are  folded  over  each  other,  and 
inclofe  the  flower-bud.  This  fort  never  puts  out 
fuckers  from  the  root,  nor  have  I  feen  any  plants  of 
this  kind  in  flower,  although  there  are  many  of  them 
in  the  Engliih  gardens,  fome  of  which  are  of  a  con- 
flderable  age. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  eighth  forts,  are 
much  tenderer  than  the  others,  fo  cannot  be  preferved 
through  the  winter  in  England,  unlels  they  are  placed 
in  a  warm  ftove  ;  nor  will  they  thrive  if  fet  abroad  in 
fummer,  therefore  they  fhould  conftantly  remain  in 
the  ftove,  cbferving  to  let  them  enjoy  a  great  fhare  of 
free  air  in  warm  weather.  They  require  a  light  fandy 
earth,  and  fhould  have  little  wet  in  winter ;  but  in 
warm  weather,  may  be  gently  watered  twice  a  week, 
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Which  is  as  often  as  is  neceffary ;  for  if  they  have  much 
water  given  them,  it  rots  their  roots,  and  then  their 
leaves  will  decay  and  infefts  infeft  them.  They  (hould 
be  Ihifted  every  fummer  into  frefii  earth,  but  muft 
not  be  put  into  large  pots,  for  unlefs  their  roots  are 
confined,  the  plants  will  not  thrive. 

AGERATUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  842.  Baftard 
Hemp  Agrimony. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flowers  are  included  in  one  common  oblong  empale - 
ment ,  which  is  compofed  of  many  [cades.  Thefe  are  uni¬ 
form ,  tubulous ,  and  hermaphrodite ,  and  little  longer  than 
the  empalement ,  each  being  cut  at  their  margin  into  five 
fegments ,  which  fpread  open.  Thefe  have  five  J lender  J la¬ 
mina ,  crowned  with  cylindrical  fummits  :  in  the  center  of 
the  flower  is  fituated  an  oblong  germen ,  fupporting  a  flen¬ 
der  ftyle ,  crowned  by  two  fine  ftigmas.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oblong  angular  feed ,  crowned  with  its 
proper  little  cup ,  cut  into  five  narrow  fegm.ents ,  which 
fpread  open.  The  receptacle  of  the  feed  is  f  mall ,  naked> 
and  convey:. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in 
his  feventeenth  ciafs,  entitled  Syngenefta  polygamia  as- 
qualis,  the  flowers  having  their  ftamina  joined  together 
in  a  cylinder,  and  there  being  male,  female,  and  her¬ 
maphrodite  florets  included  in  the  fame  common  em¬ 
palement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ageratum  ( Conyzoides )  foliis  ovatis  caule  pilofo.  Lin.' 
Sp.  Plant.  839.  Baftard  Hemp  Agrimony ,  with  oval 
leaves  and  a  hairy  [talk.  Eupatorium  hurnile  Africa- 
num  fenecionis  facie  folio  lamii.  Herm.  Pars  161. 

2.  Ageratum.  ( Houftonianum )  foliis  oppofitis  petiolatis 
erenatis,  caule  hirfuto.  Baftard  Hemp  Agrimony ,  with 
leaves  having  long  ftoot-ftalks  placed  oppofite ,  whofe  edges 
are  bluntly  indented ,  and  a  hairy  ftalk.  Eupatorium 
herbaceum  meliffse  folio  villofum  flore  cceruleo* 
Houft.  MSS'. 

3.  Ageratum  ( Altiffmmn )  foliis  qvato  cordatis  rugofis 
floralibus  alternis,  caule  glabro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  839. 
Baftard  Hemp  Agrimony ,  with  rough ,  oval ,  heart-fhaped 
leaves ,  flower  branches  growing  alternate ,  and  a  flmooth 
ftalk.  Eupatorium  urticae  foliis  Canadenfe  flore  a'lbo. 
H.  L. 

The  two  firft  are  annual  plants.  The  feeds  of  thefe 
muft  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when 
the  plants  are  come  up  and  are  ftrong  enough  to  re¬ 
move,'  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  another  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  root,  after  which  time  they  muft 
have  a  good  fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather.  In  June 
they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  toward 
the  middle  of  which  month,  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  the  full  ground,  where  they  will  begin  to  flower 
in  July,  and  continue  flowering  till  the  frofts  in  au¬ 
tumn  deftroy  them.  The  feeds  ripen  in  September 
and  October, 'and  when  any  of  them  fcatter  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  fame  earth  happens  to  be  put  on  a 
hot-bed  the  following  fpring,  the  plants  will  come  up 
in  great  plenty,  as  they ‘frequently  do  in  the  open  air  ; 
but  thefe  plants  will  be  too  late  to  produce  good,  feeds, 
unlefs  the  fummer  proves  warm.  The  firft  fort  grows 
naturally  in  Africa,  and  alfo  in  the  iflands  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  •,  for  in  tubs  of  earth  which  I  received  with  plants 
from  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  Antigua,  I  have  had 
plenty  of  the  plants  arife,  from  feeds  which  were  fcat- 
tered  on  the  ground.  The  fecond  fort  was  found 
growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Houftoun,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  Europe, 
which  have  fo  well  fucceeded  in  many  gardens,  as  to 
become  a  weed  in  the  hot-beds.  There  is  a  variety 
of  this  with  white  flowers,  which  arifes  from  the  fame 
feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  but 
has  been  many  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens.  This  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk  ; 
the  ftalks  will  grow  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  toward  their 
tops  put  out  fide  branches :  the  leaves  are  fhaped  like 
a  heart.  At  the  ends  of  the  fhoots  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  tufts,  which  are  of  a  pure  white  •,  and 
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thefe  Appearing  in  October,  at  a  feafon  when  there  is  a 
fcarcity  of  other  flowers,  renders  it  more  valuable. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  as  alio  by  parting 
of  the  roots  *  the  latter  method  is  commonly  pradifed 
in  England,  becaufe  there  are  few  autumns  fo  favour¬ 
able  as  to  ripen  the  feeds  :  but  the  feeds  are  frequent¬ 
ly  brought  from  North  America,  where  this  plant  is 
very  common  •,  for  being  light,  they  are  eafily  wafted 
about  to  a  great  diftance,  where  they  come  to  matu¬ 
rity  ;  fo  that  where  there  are  any  plants  growing,  all 
the  adjoining  land  is  filled  with  the  feeds  of  them. 

The  bell;  time  for  planting  and  transplanting  the  roots 
of  this  plant,  is  in  autumn,  foon  after  their  ftalks  de- 
•  cay,  that  they  may  have  good  root  before  the  drying 
winds  come  on,  other  wife  they  will  not  flower  ftrong, 
or  make  a  good  increafe.  The  roots  fhould  be  allowed 
three  feet  room  every  way,  for  as  they  fpread  aqd  in- 
cVeafe  very  much,  fo  when  they  are  cramped  for 
room,  the  plants  ftarve,  and  in  dry  feafons  their  leaves 
will  hang.  They  delight  in  a  rich  moniioii  and  open 
fituation,  where  they  will  produce  many  ftaiks  iiomeac  h 
root,  which  will  grow  fo  large  as  to  form  aconfiderable 
brufh.  This  plant  will  bear  the  feverefl  cold  in  winter. 
AGERATL  M,  or  MAUDLIN.  See  Achillea. 
AGER AT UMPURPUREUM.  See  Erinus. 
AGNUS  CASTUS.  See  Vitex. 
AGRIFOLIUM.  See  Ilex. 

AGRIMONI  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plants  534.  Agrimony. 
The  Characters  are. 

The  emp aler/ient  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  which  is  cut 
into  five  acute  figments ,  and  refs  on  the  germen.  'The 
flower  has  five  petals.,  which  are  plain  and  indented  at  their 
extremity,  hut  are  narrow  at  their  bafe ,  where  they  are 
infierted  in  the  empalement.  In  the  center  arifies  a  double 
Jlyle ,  refiing  on  the  germen,  which  is  attended  by  twelve 
f  lender  ftamina ,  which  are  crowned  with  double  comprejfed 
fummits.  After  the  flower  is  paft ,  the  germen  becomes  two 
roundifb  feeds  faftened  to  the  empalement . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  in 
the  fecond  fedion  of  his  eleventh  clafs,  entitled  Do- 
decandria  digynia,  the  flowers  having  twelve  ftamina 
and  two  ftyles.  '  v 

The  Sprcies  are, 

!.  Agrimonia  ( Lupaloria )  foliis  caulinis  pinnatis  impan 
petiolato,  frudibus  hifpidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  The  common 
Agrimony.  Agrimonia  officinarum.  Tourn. 

2.  Agrimonia  (Minor)  foliis  caulinis  pinnatis,  foliolis 
obtufis  dentatis.  The  white  Agrimony.  Agrimonia 
minor  flore  albo.  Hort.  Cath.  - 

3.  Agrimonia  (Odorata)  altiflima,  foliis  caulinis  pin¬ 
natis  foliolis  oblongis  acutis  ferratis.  The  fweetftcenfed 
Agrimony.  Agrimonia  odorata.  Camer. 

4.  Agrimonia  ( Repens )  foliis  caulinis  pinnatis,  impari 
.  ’  feffili,  frudibus  hifpidis.  Lin.  Sp.  643.  Eaftern  Agri¬ 
mony  with  pinnated  leaves  and  a  thick  creeping  root.  A- 
grimonia  orientalis  humilis  radice  craffiffima  repente 
frudu  in  fpicam  brevem  &  denfam  congeito.  T  ourn. 

•  Cor. 

5.  Agrimonia  ( Agrimonoides )  foliis  caulinis  ternatis  fruc- 
tibus  glabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  179.  Three  leaved  Agrimony 
with  frnooth  fruit.  Agrimonoides. Col.  Echpr. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  the  ficles  of  hedges,  and  in  woods.  'I'his 
is  the  fort  which  is  commonly  uled  in  medicine,  and 
is  brought  to  the  markets  by  thofe  who  gather  herbs 

in  the  fields.  :  . 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  fpecies  •,  the 
leaves  of  this  have  not  fo  many  pinna?  as  the  common 
fort,  and  the  pinna?  are  rounder,  and  the  indentures 
on  their  edges  blunter.  The  fpike  or  flowers  is  llen- 
der,  and  the  flowers  fmaller,  and  of  a  dirty  white  co¬ 
lour.  This  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  from  whence 
I  received  the  feeds,  and  have  conffantly  found  that 
the  feeds  of  this  when  fown  never  vary. 

The  third  fort  grows  near  four  feet  high ;  the  leaves  of 
this  have  more  pinnae  than  either  of  the  former,  which 
are  longer  and  narrower,  ending  in  acute  points  •,  the 
ferratures  of  the  leaves  are  fharper  than  any  of  the 
other,  and  when  handled  emit  an  agreeable  odour. 
'I' he  leaves. of  this  for.L  make  an  agreeable  cooling  tea, 
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which  is  a  very  good  beverage  for  perfons  in  a  fever, 
in  which  diforder  i  have  known  it  often  preferibed  by 
good  phyficians'. 

The  fourth  fort  is  of  humble  growth,  feldom  nfing 
above  two  feet  high  ;  the  pinna?  of  its  leaves  are 
lonp-er  and  narrower  than  either  of  the  former,  and 
the  fpikes  of  flowers  very  fhort  and  thick.  The  roots 
of  this  are  very  thick,  and  fpread  widely  under  ground, 
by  which  it  multiplies  fafter  than  either  of  the  other  ; 
the  feeds  are  alfo  much  larger  and  rougher  than  thofe 
of  the  common  fort.  This  was  fent  by  Dr.  Tourne- 
fort  to  the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  and  from  thence  the 
other  botanic  gardens  have  been  fupplied  with  them. 
The  fifth  fort  greatly  refembles  the  other  in  the  fhape 
of  its  pinnae  (or  fmaller  leaves)  but  there  are  but  three 
upon  each  foot-ftalk  •,  the  flower  of  this  hath  a  double 
empalement,  die  outer  one  being  fringed.  There 
are  but  feven  or  eight  ftamina  in  each  flower,  and  the 
feeds  are  fmooth,  for  which  reafon  Fabius  Golumna, 
and  other  writers  on  botany,  have  feparated  it  from 
die  Agrimony,  making  it  a  diftind  genus. 

All  thefe  forts  are  hardy  perennial  plants,  which  will 
thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation,  and  require  no 
other  care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  their  roots,  which 
fliould  be  done  in  autumn,  when  their  leaves  begin 
to  decay,  that  the  plants  may  be  well  eftablilhed  be¬ 
fore  the  fpring.  They  fhould  not  be  planted  nearer 
than  two  feet,  that  their  roots  may  have  room  to 
fpread.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
lhould  be  lown  in  autumn,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of 
the  ground  till  fpring,  they  feldom  come  up  the  fame 
feafon. 

A  G  R  O  S  T  E  M  M  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  5 1 6.  Wild 
Lychnis  or  Campion. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent,  of  one  leaf 
which  is  tubuloiis,  thick ,  and  cut  into  five  narrow  feg- 
ments  at  the  edge  ;  the  flower  is  compo  fed  of  five  petals, 
which  are  the  length  of  the  tube,  "but  fpread  open  at  the 
top.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oval  germen  fupporting 
five  ftyles,  which  are  Jlender,  erefl,  and  crowned  with 
fimple  ftigdia.  Thefe  are  attended  by  ten  ftamina,  five  of 
which  are  infierted  in  the  bafe  of  the  petals,  and  the  others 
/land  alternately  between :  after  the  flower  is  paft,  the  ger¬ 
men  becomes  an  oval  oblong  capfule,  having  one  cell  open¬ 
ing  into  five  divifions,  which  is  filled  with  angular  feeds. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in 
the  fifth  fedion  of  his  tenth  clafs,  entitled  Decandna 
pentagynia,  the  flowers  of  this  divifion  having  ten  fta¬ 
mina  and  five  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Agrostemma  ( Githago )  hirfuta  ealycibus  corollam 
sequantibus  petalis  integris  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  435. 
Hairy  wild  Lychnis ,  whofe  empalement  is  eaual  with  the 
corolla,  and  the  petals  entire  and  naked,  commonly  called 
Corn  Campion.  Lychnis  fegetum  major.  C.  B.  P. 

2.  Agrostemma  ( Celirofa )  glabra  foliis  lineari-lanceok- 
tis  petalis  emarginatis  coronatis.  Hort.  Upial.  115. 
Smooth  wild  Campion  with  narrow  fpear-Jhaped  leaves > 
and  the  petals  of  the  flowers  indented  at  their  brim.  Lych¬ 
nis  foliis  glabris  calyce  duriore.  Bocc.  Sic.  27. 

3.  Agrostemma  ( Coronaria )  tomentola  foliis  ovato-lan- 
ceolatis,  petalis  integris  coronatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  115. 
The  fingle  Rofe  Campion.  Lychnis  coronaria  Diofcori- 
dis  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  203. 

4.  Agrostemma  ( Flos  Jovis )  tomentofa  petalis  emargi¬ 
natis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  436.  Umbelliferous  Mountain  Cam¬ 
pion.  Lychnis  umbellifera'  montana  Helvetica.  Zan. 
Hilt.  128. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  corn  fields  in  moft 
parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens. 
The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  being 
a  plant  of  little  beauty,  is  only  preferved  in. botanic 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  fingle  Role  Campion  has  been  long  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Englilh  gardens,  where,  by  its  feed  having 
fcattered,  it  is  become  a  kind  of  weed.  There  are 
three  varieties  of  this  plant,  one  with  deep  red,  another 
with  fldh-coloured,  and  a  third  with  white  flowers, 
7  but 
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but  thefe  are  of  fmall  efteem  •,  for  the  double  Rofe 
Campion  being  a  fine  flower,  has  turned  the  others 
out  of  moft  fine  gardens.  The  Angle  forts  propagate 
fall  enough  by  the  feeds,  where  they  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  for  the  plants  come  up  better  from  felf-lbwn 
feeds,  than  when  they  are  fown  by  hand,  efpecially  if 
they  are  not  fown  in  autumn. 

The  fort  with  double  flowers,  which  is  a  variety  of 
the  former,  never  produces  any  feeds,  fo  is  only  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  of  the  roots ;  the  bell  time  for  this 
is  in  autumn,  after  their  flowers  are  pall ;  in  doing  of 
this,  every  head  which  can  be  flipped  off  with  roots 
Ihould  be  parted.  Thefe  fhoul'd  be  planted  in  a  bor¬ 
der  of  frelh  undunged  earth,  at  the  dillance  of  fix 
inches  one  from  the  other,  obferving  to  water  them 
gently  until  they  have  taken  root  •,  after  which  they 
will  require  no  more,  for  much  wet  is  very  injurious 
to  them,  as  is  alfo  dung.  In  this  border  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  fpring,  when  they  fhould  to  be  planted  into  the 
borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where  they  will  be  very 
ornamental  during  the  time  of  their  flowering,  which 
is  July  and  Auguft. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian 
mountains  •,  this  is  a  low  plant,  with  woolly  leaves  ; 
the  flower-ftem  rifes  near  a  foot  high  •,  the  flowers 
grow  in  umbels  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  which  are  of 
a  bright  red.  colour.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September.  It  mull  have  a  lhady  fituatjon, 
and  will  thrive  bell  in  a  moilt  foil. 

AIR  [Aer,  Lat.  ’A^p,  of  A  dii  psTv,  becaufe  it  always 
flows;  or  as  others,  of  to  breathe.]  By  air  is 
meant  all  that  fluid  expanded  mafs  of  matter  which 
furrounds  our  earth,  in  which  we  live  and  walk,  and 
which  we  are  continually  receiving  and  calling  out 
again  by  refpiration. 

The  fubftance  whereof  air  confifls,  may  be  reduced 
to  two  kinds,  viz. 

1.  The  matter  of  light  or  fire,  which  is  continually 
flowing  into  it  from  the  heavenly  bodies. 

2.  Thofe  numberlefs  particles,  which  is  in  form  ei¬ 
ther  of  vapours,  or  dry  exhalations,  are  railed  from 
the  earth,  water,  minerals,  vegetables,  animals,  &c. 
either  by  the  folar,  fubterraneous,  or  culinary  fire. 
Elementary  air,  or  air  properly  fo  called,  is  a  certain 
fubtile,  homogeneous,  elaftic  matter,  the  bafis  or  fun¬ 
damental  ingredient  of  the  atmofpherical  air,  and  that 
which  gives  it  the  denomination. 

Air  therefore  may  be  confidered  in  two  refpeds ;  ei¬ 
ther  as  it  is  an  univerfal  afiemblage,  or  chaos,  of  all 
kinds  of  bodies  •,  or  as  it  is  a  body  endued  with  its 
own  proper  qualities. 

1.  That  there  is  fire  contained  in  all  air  is  demonftra- 
ble,  in  thatdt  is  evident,  that  there  is  fire  exifting  in 
all  bodies,  and  to  this  fire  it  is  that  air  feems  to  owe 
all  its  fluidity  •,  and  were  the  air  totally  divefied  of 
that  fire,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  would  coa- 
lefce  into  a  folid  body';  for  it  is  found  by  many  expe¬ 
riments,  that  the  air  condenfes  and  contrails  itfelf  fo 
much  the  more,  the  lefs  degree  of  warmth  it  has ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  expands  itfelf  the  more,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  heat  is  greater. 

2.  In  refped  of  exhalations,  air  may  be  faid  to  be  a  ge¬ 
neral  colledion  of  all  kinds  of  bodies ;  for  there  are  no 
bodies  but  what  fire  will  render  volatile,  and  difperfe 
into  air ;  even  falts,  fulphurs,  and  Hones,  nay  and 
gold  itfelf,  though  the  heavieft  and  moft  fixed  of  all 
bodies,  are  convertible  into  vapours  by  a  large  burn- 
ing-glafs,  and  are  carried  on  high. 

Thoie  floating  particles,  thus  raifed  from  terreflrial 
bodies,  are  moved  and  agitated  by  the  fiery  particles 
divers  ways,  and  are  diffufed  through  the  whole  at- 
mofphere. 

Of  the  matters  thus  raifed  in  the  atmofphere,  thofe 
which  come  from  fluid  bodies,  are  properly  called  va¬ 
pours,  and  thofe  from  folid  or  dry  ones,  exhalations. 
The  caufe  of  this  volatility  and  afcent  is  the  fire, 
without  which  all  things  would  fall  immediately  down 
towards  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  remain  in  eternal 
reft. 

Thus,  if  the  air  be  full  of  vapours,  and  the  cold  fuc- 
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ceeds,  thefe  vapours  before  difperfed  are  congregated 
and  condenfed  into  clouds,  and  thus  fall  back  again 
into  the  form  of  water,  rain,  fnow,  or  fail. 

From  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  fpring  till  au¬ 
tumn,  the  evaporation  is  conftant ;  but  then  it  b:  gins 
.  to  fail,  and  in  the  winter  ceafes,  to  lay  up  frefh  mat¬ 
ter  lor  the  coming  feafon. 

And  thus  it  is  that  frofty  winters,  by  congealing  the 
waters,  and  by  covering  the  earth  with  a  cruft,  and 
thus  impriloning  the  exhalations,  make  a  fruitful 
,  fummer. 

And  this  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  in  fome  coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  winter  is  feverer  than  ordinary,  the 
fpring  is  more  than  ordinary  fruitful ;  for  in  fuch 
places  the  exhalations  being  pent  up  a  long  time,  are 
difcharged  in  the  greater  quantity,  when  the  fun  makes 
them  a  paffage ;  whereas,  under  a-  feebler  cold,  the 
flux  would  have  been  continual,  and  confequently  no 
great  frock  referved  for  the  next  occafion. 

This  vaporous  matter  then  being  at  length  received 
into  the  atmofphere,  is  returned  again  in  the  form  of 
rain,  a  forerunner  of  a  chearful  crop. 

As  the  fun  retires,  the  cold  fucceeds,  and  thus  the 
diverfity  of  the  feafons  of  the  year  depends  on  a  change 
in  the  face  of  the  cruft  of  the  earth,  the  prefence  of 
the  air,  and  the  courfe  of  the  fun.. 

And  hence  we  conceive  the  nature  of  meteors,  which 
are  ail  either  colledions  of  fuch  vapours  and  exhala¬ 
tions,  or  difperftons  thereof. 

The  fubtiler  oils  are  always  riling  into  the  air.  Now 
two  clouds,  partly  formed  of  fuch  oils,  happening  to 
meet  and  mix,  by  the  attrition,  the  oil  frequently  takes 
fire,  and  hence  proceed  thunder,  lightnings,  and 
other  phsenomena,  which  may  be  farther  promoted 
by  the  difpofition  of  the  clouds  to  favour  the  exci¬ 
tation. 

l  * 

And  hence  arife  great  and  fudden  alterations  in  the 
air,  infomuch  that  it  fhall  be  now  intenfely  hot,  and 
raile  the  fpirits  perhaps  to  eighty-eight  degrees  in  a 
thermometer  ;  and  yet,  after  a  clap  of  thunder  with 
a  fhower,  it  fhall  fall  again  in  a  few  minutes  no  lefs 
than  twenty  or  thirty  degrees. 

It  is  therefore  impoffible  to  pronounce  what  the  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  will  be  in  any  given  place  at  any  time, 
even  though  we  know  evef  fo  well  the  places  and  po- 
v  fition  of  the  fun  and  planets  with  refped  to  us,  fince 
it  depends  fo  much  upon  other  variable  things,  no 
v/ays  capable  of  being  afcertained.  >  t 

The  lower  the  place,  the  clofer,  denfer,  and  heavier 
is  the  air,  till  at  length  you  arrive  at  a  depth  where 
the  fire  goes  out ;  fo  that  miners,  who  go  deep,  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  are  forced  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  an  artificial  wind,  raifed  by  the  fall  of  wa¬ 
ters,  to  do  the  office  of  the  other  air. 

Now,  confidering  the  air  as  fuch  a  chaos,  or  aflem- 
blage  of  all  kinds  of  bodies,  and  a  chaos  fo  extremely 
liable  to  change,  it  moft  needs  have  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  on  vegetable  bodies. 

-  3.  Air  confidered  in  itfelf,  or  that  properly  called  air. 
Befides  the  fire  and  exhalations  contained  in  the  cir¬ 
cumambient  atmofphere,  there  is  a  third  matter, 
which  is  what  we  properly  mean  by  air. 

To  define  the  nature  of  it  would  bfe  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult,  inafmuch  as  its  intimate  affedions  are  unknown 
to  us ;  all  vie  know  is, 

1.  That  air  is  naturally  an  homogeneous  fimilar 
body. 

2.  That  it  is  fluid. 

3.  That  it  is  heavy. 

4.  That  it  is  elaftic. 

5.  That  it  rarefies  by  fire,  and  contrads  by  cold. 

6.  That  it  is  compreffible  by  a  weight  laid  thereon, 
and  rifes,  and  reftores  itfelf  upon  a  removal  of  the 
fame :  all  which  circumftances  ftiould  incline  it  to 
coalefce  into  a  folid,  if  fire  were  wanting. 

1.  Air  is  divided  into  real  apd  permanent,  and  ap¬ 
parent  or  tranftent. 

Real  air  is  not  reducible  by  any  compreffion  or  con- 
denfation,  or  the  like,  into  any  fubftance  befides  air. 
Tranfient  air  is  the  contrary  of  the  former,  and  by 

cold, 
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told,  &c.  may  be  condenfcd  into  original  water  •,  the 
difference  between  permanent  and  tranfient  air, 
amounts  to  the  fame  a9  that  between  vapour  and  exha¬ 
lation  •,  the  one,  e.  g.  being  dry,  and  the  other  moift. 
Hence,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fays,  it  is,  that  as  the 
particles  of  permanent  air  are  groffer,  and  arife  from 
denier  bodies,  than  thofe  of  tranfient  air  or  vapour, 
true  air  is  more  ponderous  than  vapour,  and  a  moift 
atmofphere  lighter  than  a  dry  one. 

But  this  real  air  no  where  confifts  in  its  purity,  but 
that  air  which  concerns  us,  and  the  properties  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  which  are  chiefly  to  be  confidered,  is  that 
which  has  been  before  treated  on  and  delcribed,  which 
Mr.  Boyle  acknowledges  to  be  the  moft  heterogene¬ 
ous  body  in  the  univerfe  •,  and  Dr.  Boerhaave  fhews 
it  to  be  an  univerfal  chaos  and  colluvies  of  all  the 
kinds  of  created  bodies  in  the  univerfe,  and  in  which 
may  be  found  whatever  fire  can  volatize. 

2.  That  the  air  is  fluid,  appears  from  the  eafy  paf- 
fage  it  affords  to'  bodies  through  it  •,  as  in  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  founds,  fmells,  and  other  effluvia ;  for  thefe 
things  Anew  it  a  body  that  gives  way  to  any  force  im¬ 
proved,  and  in  yielding  are  eafily  moved  among  them- 
lelves,  which  are  the  properties  of  a  fluid  •,  fo  that 
lcarce  any  body  will  call  in  queftion,  whether  air  be 
a  fluid,  and  thence  being  always  in  motion,  pnd  al¬ 
ways  moving  other  bodies,  for  no  furface  of  any  li¬ 
quor  that  is  contiguous  to  the  air,  can  be  at  reft. 

3.  As  to  the  gravity  or  heavinefs  of  the  air,  that  is 
likewife  eafily  proved  ;  for  that  the  air  is  heavy,  fol¬ 
lows  from  its  being  a  body,  weight  being  an  effential 
property  of  matter. 

Senfe  and  experiment  fufficiently  prove  this :  for,  if 
a  perfon  lay  his  hand  upon  an  open  veflel  placed  on 
an  air-pump,  and  the  air  be  exhaufted,  he  will  fenfi- 
bly  feel  the  load  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere  to  in- 
creafe,  and  profs  upon  the  upper  part  of  his  hand,  as 
the  air  is  exhaufting. 

In  like  manner,  a  hollow  fphere  of  five  or  fix  inches 
diameter,  divided  into  two  fegments  exaftly  fitting 
each  other,  after  the  air  is  exhaufted  out  of  them,  are 
preffed  together  with  a  force  equal  to  a  hundred 
pounds  weight,  and  require  the  ftrength  of  two  ftrong 
perfons  to  pull  them  afunder ;  which,  as  foon  as  ever 
the  air  is  let  into  them  again,  will  fall  afunder  by  the 
mere  weight  of  the  under  hemifphere. 

Mr.  Boyle  found  that  a  lamb’s  bladder,  containing 
about  two  thirds  of  a  pint,  and  blown  up,  and  well 
dried,  loft  about  a  grain  and  one  eighth,  when  it  was 
pricked,  and  the  air  let  out. 

Mr.  Gravefande  found,  that  the  air  in  a  glals  ball  of 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  inches  capacity, 
weighed  a  hundred  grains  •,  and  according  to  Bu'rcfier 
de  Voider,  a  cubic  foot  of  air  is  in  weight  one  ounce, 
and  twenty-feven  grains. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  computed,  that  the  weight  of  any 
quantity  of  air,  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  to 
water  as  1  to  1060  •,  and  Dr.  Halley,  as  1  to  800  •, 
and  Mr.  Hawklbee,  as  1  to  8  85;  and  the  gravity  of 
the  fame  quantity  of  air  to  the  fame  quantity  of  mer¬ 
cury,  as  1  to  10800. 

Air  therefore  may  be  confidered  as  an  univerfal  oper¬ 
culum,  or  cover,  which  by  its  weight  keeps  all  ter- 
reftrial  bodies  down,  and  hinders  them  from  flying  off. 

4.  The  air  is  elaftic.  Elafticity  is  a  quality  whereby 
a  body  yields  to  any  external  impreffions  by  contracft- 
ingitfelf  into  lefs  compafs;  and  upon  removing  or 
diminifhing  the  impreffive  power,  returns  to  its  for¬ 
mer  fpace  or  figure.  And  by  this  quality,  the  air  is 
diftinguifhed  from  all  other  bodies  in  the  atmofphere-, 
neither  fire  nor  exhalations  appearing  to  be  elaftic,  at 
leaft  in  any  notable  degree. 

That  there  is  fuch  a  quality  in  the  air,  is  evident  from 
innumerable  experiments  -,  and  this  property  is  infe- 
parable  from  it.  A  bladder  full  blown  being  fqueezed 
in  the  hand,  the  included  air  may  be  fenfibly  per¬ 
ceived  to  refill  the  touch-,  1b  that  upon  ceafing  to  com- 
prefs  it,  the  cavities  or  impreffions,  which  were  made 
in  its  furface,  are  immediately  expanded  £gain,  and 
fillet!  up. 
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Alfo  thin  glafs  bubbles,  or  bladders  full  of  air,  •  and 
exactly  doled,  and  put  into  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  the  air  being  exhaufted  out  of  the  receiver, 
the  glafs  bubbles  fly  in  pieces  by  the  force  of  the  air 
included  in  them.  v  _  v 

From  thefe  experiments,  and  many  others,  it  appears, 
that  the  air  we  breathe  near  the  furface  of  the  earth 
is  comprefled  by  its  own  weight  into  at  leaft  1679 
parts  of  the  fpace  it  would  poffefs  in  vacuo-,  and  if  the 
fame  air  be  condenled  by  art,  the  fpace  it  will  occupy, 
when  moft  dilated,  will  be  as  505000  to  1,  to  that 
which  it  poffefles  when  condenled  -,  and  Dr.  W allis 
fuggefts,  that  we  are  far  from  knowing  the  utmoft  it 
is  capable  of. 

Nor  does  this  power  appear  capable  by  any  means  to 
be  deftroyed  or  diminilhed  -,  for  Mr.  Boyle  made  fe- 
veral  experiments  to  difcover  how  long  air,  brought 
to  the  greateft  degree  of  expanfion  he  could  reduce  it 
to  in  his  air-pump,  would  retain  its  fpring,  and  could 
never  obferve  any  fenfible  diminution ;  although  the 
air  was  clogged  fome  months  with  a  weight  that  one 
would  admire  how  it  Ihould  fupport  one  moment. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  property  in  air,  that  it 
fhould  be  capable  of  being  contracted  and  extended 
infinitely  -,  but,  as  hath  been  faid,  it  does  not  appear, 
by  all  the  experiments  yet  tried,  that  there  are  any 
limits  of  its  compreffion  or  expanfion  ;  but  ftill  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  weight,  it  will  contrad  farther;  and 
by  taking  the  weight  away,  will  expand  farther. 

5.  Air  rafefies  by  fire,  and  contracts  by  cold. 

The  colder  the  air  is,  the  lefs  fpace  it  takes  up  and, 
on  the  contrary,  the  warmer  the  air  is,  it  poffeffes  the 
larger  fpace ;  and  fo  cooling  and  compreffion  have  the 
fame  effects  upon  air ;  and  fo  cold  and  compreffion 
keep  pace  with  one  another. 

The  fame  holds  of  warming  and  diminifliing  of 
weight,  or  heat  and  expanfion,  which  go  hand  in 
hand. 

And  to  the  fame  elaftic  power  before-mentioned,  and 
its  being  expanded  by  heat,  it  is  owing,  that  air  in- 
clofed  in  glafs  veffels,  at  a  time  when  it  is  much  con- 
denfed,  when  it  afterwards  comes  to  expand  by  a  far¬ 
ther  degree  of  heat,  frequently  burfts  the  buttles. 

6.  Air  is  compreffible  by  a  weight  laid  thereon,  and  rifes 
and  reftores  itfelf  upon  a  removal  of  the  lame.  This 
property  has  been  fufficiently  fhewn  by  what  has  been 
faid  before,  and  elpecially  under  the  head  of  elafticity ; 
wherefore,  having  confidered  the  properties  of  air,  I 
fhall  take  notice  of  fome  of  its  operations  and  effefts 
as  to  the  bufinefs  of  vegetation. 

Air,  by  being  heavy  and  fluid,  invefts  the  whole  earth, 
and  preffes  all  the  bodies  thereon  with  a  great  force, 
equal  to  what  they  would  fuftain  from  the  preffufe  of 
a  column  of  29  inches  depth  of  mercury,  or  3  2  feet 
of  water;  and  conftringes  and  binds  them  down  with 
a  force  amounting,  according  to  the  computation  of 
Mr.  Fafchal,  to  2232  pounds  weight  upon  every 
fquare  foot,  or  upwards  of  15  pounds  upon  every 
fquare  inch.  Hence  it  prevents,  e.  g.  the  arterial 
veflels  of  plants  and  animals  from  being  too  much 
diftended  by  the  impetus  of  the  circulating  juices,  or 
by  the  elaftic  force  of  the  air  fo  plentifully  lodged  in 
the  blood  of  one,  and  the  fap  of  the  other.  For, 

The  air  preffes  equally  every  way,  as  is  confirmed  in 
what  we  obferve  of  foft  bodies  fullaining  this  preffure 
without  any  change  of  figure,  and  brittle  bodies  with¬ 
out  their  breaking. 

Air  is  a  principal  caufe  of  the  vegetation  of  plants,  an 
inftance  of  which  we  have  from  Mr.  Ray,  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfa&ions  of  Lettuce-feed,  that  was 
fown  in  the  glafs-receiver  of  the  air-pump,  which  was 
exhaufted  and  cleared  from  all  air,  which  grew  not 
at  all  in  eight  days  time ;  whereas  fome  of  the  fame 
feed  that  was  fown  at  the  fame  time  in  the  open  air, 
was  rifen  to  the  height  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  that 
time ;  but  the  air  being  let  into  the  empty  receiver, 
the  feed  grew  up  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  inches 
in  the  fpace  of  one  week. 

That  a  certain  portion  of  air  is  neceffary  to  preferve 
the  growing  quality  of  feeds  is  manifeft,  from  many 
/  -  • '  •  •  ’  •  repeated 
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repeated  experiments ;  by  putting  up  feeds  into  glafs  j 
bottles,  and  fealing  the  bottles  hermetically,  and  in 
fix  months  thofe  feeds  have  loft  their  growing  quality; 
whereas  part  of  the  fame  feeds  which  were  kept  in 
bags,  grew  at  the  age  of  two  years;  therefore  it  fliould 
caution  perfons  not  to  exclude  the  air  from  their  feeds, 
if  they  intend  they  (liquid  grow. 

Another  inftance  of  the  ulefulnefs  of  the  air  in  vege¬ 
tation,  is  the  Sedum,  which  will  pufh  out  roots  with¬ 
out  earth  and  water,  and  live  for  feveral  months :  and 
fome  forts  of  Aloes,  if  hung  up  in  a  room  entirely 
fecured  from  frofts,  will  remain  frefh  for  fome  years, 
though  they  will  lenfibly  lofe  in  their  weight. 

Air  is  capable  of  penetrating  the  porous  and  fpongy 
parts  of  plants,  and  being  there  contracted,  and  di¬ 
lating  itfelf  again. 

The  air  operates  alfo  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  by  its  fubtilty  perfpiring  through  the  pores,  affifts 
in  the  rarefaction  of  the  crudities  of  the  earth,  and  in 
the  diipelling  all  fuperfluous  moifture,  entering  into 
die  very  pores  and  veins  of  the  trees,  plants,  herbs, 
&c.  carrying  along  with  it  thofe  falts  contained  either 
in  itfelf,  or  lodged  in  the  earth  ;  which  falts  or  juices, 
are  altered  according  to  the  feveral  figures  or  dimen- 
fions  of  the  different  ftrainers  or  vefiels  of  thofe  feve¬ 
ral  plants,  which  grow  upon  the  fame  fpot  of  earth, 
which  is  fo  impregnated  with  thefe  falts :  and  thence 
thofe  varieties  in  tafte  and  fmell  proceed,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  all  receive  their  nourifliment  from  the 
fame  ftock  that  is  lodged  in  the  earth. 

The  air  alio  affects  the  branches,  leaves,  and  flowers 
of  trees,  plants,  and  herbs,  entering  and  perfpiring 
through  them,  and  even  through  the  bark  and  body 
of  the  tree ;  and  by  the  fame  kind  of  fubtilty  it  does, 
by  its  refreihing  breezes,  moderate  the  intenfenefs  of 
the  fun-beams,  cooling,  chearing,  blowing,  opening 
and  extending  all  the  offspring  of  nature. 

The  air  fixes  and  infinuates  its  aerial  fubftance  into 
the  liquid  lap  of  vegetables :  and  as  all  the  agitations 
in  nature  proceed  from  the  contrariety  of  parts  inha¬ 
biting  together,  in  this,  aerial  and  liquid  fubftances 
being  mixed,  caufe  this  agitation  and  motion  in  ve¬ 
getables,  or,  more  properly,  let  it  all  into  a  ferment 
(whether  it  be  in  the  roots,  or  in  the  Item)  -,  and  it 
rifes  by  co-operation  of  the  fun  (which  is  the  third 
agent  in  vegetation)  up  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  &c.  as 
liquids  rife  by  fire  to  the  top  of  the  containing  veflel. 
This  air,  we  find,  produces  a  vibratory  motion  in  fe¬ 
veral  bodies ;  and  particularly  in  plants,  the  air  vef- 
fels  thereof  do  the  office  of  lungs :  for  the  air  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  fometimes  contracting,  and  fometimes 
expanding,  according  as  the  heat  is  increafed  or  di- 
minifhed,  prefies  the  vefiels,  and  eafe  them  again  by 
turns ;  and  thus  promotes  a  circulation  of  their  juices, 
which  could  fcarce  be  otherwife  effected. 

Air,  fays  the  learned  Dr.  Hales,  is  a  fine  elaftic  fluid, 
with  particles  of  very  different  natures  floating  in  it, 
whereby  it  is  admirably  fitted  by  the  great  Author  of 
nature  to  be  the  breath  or  life  of  vegetables  as  well 
as  animals,  without  which  they  can  no  more  live  nor 
thrive  than  animals  can. 

As  a  proof  of  the  great  quantities  of  air  in  vegetables, 
he  refers  to  the  third  chapter  of  his  excellent  treatife 
of  Vegetable  Statics,  where  he  lays,  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  on  Vines,  the  great  quantity  of  air  was  vifible, 
which  was  continually  afcending  through  the  fap  in 
the  tubes ;  which  manifeftly  fhews  what  plenty  of  it 
is  taken  in  by  vegetables,  and  is  perfpired  off  with 
the  fap  through  the'  leaves. 

He  adds  feveral  experiments,  as  to  an  Apple  branch. 
Apricot  branch,  Birch,  and  other  plants,  to  prove  the 
fame  thing. 

And  Dr.  Grew  has  obferved,  that  the  pores  are  fo 
large  in  the  trunks  of  fome  plants,  as  in  the  better 
fort  of  thick  walking-canes,  that  they  are  vifible  to 
a  good  eye  without  a  glafs  ;  but  with  a  glafs,  the  cane 
feems  as  if  ftuck  at  top  full  of  holes  with  great  pins, 
fo  large  as  veiy  well  to  refemble  the  pores  of  the  fkin 
in  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  ball  of  the  hand. 

In  the  leaves  of  Pines,  they  are  likewife  through  a 
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glafs  a  very  elegant  ffiew,  ftanding  almoft  exactly  in 
rank  and  file  through  the  length  of  the  leaves. 
Whence  it  may  be  thought  probable,  that  the  air 
freely  enters  plants,  not  only  with  the  principal  fund 
of  nourifliment  by  the  roots,  but  alfo  through  the 
furface  of  their  trunks  and  leaves,  efpecially  at  night, 
when  they  are  changed  from  a  perfpiring,  to  a  ftronffiy 
imbibing  ftate. 

Dr.  Hales  likewife  tells  us,  that  in  all  thofe  experi¬ 
ments  that  he  tried  to  this  purpole,  he  found  that  the 
air  entered  very  flowly  at  the  bark  of  young  ffioots 
and  branches,  but  much  more  freely  through  old 
bark ;  and  that  in  different  kinds  of  trees  it  had  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  more  or  lefs  free  entrance. 

And  likewife,  that  there  is  fome  air  both  in  an  elaftic 
and  unelaftic  ftate,  mixed  with  the  earth  (which  may 
well  enter  the  roots  with  the  nourifliment),  he  found 
by  feveral  experiments,  which  he  gives  in  the  before- 
mentioned  treatife. 

The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle,  in  making  many  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  air,  among  other  difcoveries  found,  that 
a  good  quantity  of  air  was  producible  from  vegetables, 
by  putting  Grapes,  Plums,  Goolberries,  Peafe,  and 
feveral  other  forts  of  fruits  and  grains  into  exhaufted 
and  unexhaufted  receivers,  where  they  continued  for 
feveral  days  emitting  great  quantities  of  air. 

This  put  the  curious  Dr.  Hales  upon  farther  re- 
fearches  to  find  out  what  proportion  of  air  he  could  ob¬ 
tain  out  of  the  different  vegetables,  in  which  it  was 
lodged  and  incorporated,  which  he  performed  by  di¬ 
vers  chymio-ftatical  experiments,  which  he  gives  in 
many  inftances  in  his  treatife  of  the  analyfis  of  the  air, 
plainly  (hewing  in  what  manner  he  performed  them, 
and  the  events  of  them. 

That  from  half  a  cubic  inch,  or  135  grains  of  heart 
of  Oak,  freffi  cut  from  a  growing  tree,  there  were  108 
cubic  inches  of  air  generated,  which  is  a  quantity 
equal  to  2 1 6  times  the  bulk  of  the  piece  of  Oak ;  that 
the  weight  of  it  was  above  30  grains,  one  quarter 
part  of  the  weight  of  135  grains. 

Anci  he  adds,  that  he  took  the  like  quantity  of  thin 
(havings  from  the  fame  piece  of  Oak,  and  dried  them 
at  fome  diftance  from  a  gentle  fire  for  24  hours ;  in 
which  time  they  evaporated  44  grains  of  moifture ; 
which  44  grains  deduced  from  135  grains,  there  re¬ 
mains  91  grains  for  the  folid  part  of  the  Oak:  then  30 
grains  will  be  one  third  of  the  weight  of  the  folid  part 
of  the  Oak. 

He  gives  another  experiment  of  Indian  Wheat,  which 
grew  in  his  own  garden,  that  he  took  388  grains  of 
it  when  it  was  not  come  to  its  full  maturity,  and  that 
there  were  generated  from  it  270  cubic  inches  of  air; 
the  weight  of  which  air  was  77  grains,  viz.  one  fourth 
of  the  weight  of  the  Wheat. 

And  again,  that  a  cubic  inch,  or  3 1 8  grains  of  Peafe 
generated  396  cubic  inches  of  air,  or  1 13  grains,  i.  e. 
fomething  more  than  one  third  of  the  weight  of  the 
Peafe. 

And  again,  that  from  one  ounce,  or  437  grains  of 
Muftardfeed,  270  cubic  inches  of  air  were  generated, 
or  77  grains,  which  is  more  than  one  fixth  part  of  the 
ounce  weight. 

He  likewife  adds,  that  there  is  a  great  plenty  of  air 
incorporated  into  the  fubftance  of  vegetables,  which, 
by  the  action  of  fermentation,  is  roufed  into  an  elaftic 
ftate,  as  is  evident  from  thefe  experiments  following. 
On  the  2d  day  of  March,  he  poured  42  cubic  inches 
of  ale  from  the  tun,  which  had  been  there  fet  to  fer¬ 
ment  34  hours  before  into  a  bolt  head;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  9th  of  June,  it  generated  639  cubic  in¬ 
ches  of  air,  with  a  very  unequal  progreffion,  more  or 
lefs,  as  the  weather  was  warm,  cool,  or  cold ;  and 
fometimes,  upon  a  change  from  warm  to  cool,  it  re- 
forbed  air,  in  all  32  cubic  inches. 

From  the  2d  of  March  to  the  16th  of  April,  12  cu¬ 
bic  inches  of  Malaga  Raifins,  with  1 8  cubic  inches  of 
water,  generated  41 1  cubic  inches  of  air;  and  then 
again,  it  reforbed  35  cubic  inches  in  two  or  three  cold 
days.  From  the  21ft  of  April  to  the  16th  of  May, 
it  generated  78  cubic  inches ;  after  which,  the  9th  of 

F  June, 
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Tune,  it  continued  in  a  reforbing  ftate,  fo  as  to  reforb 
1 2  cubic  inches :  that  there  were  at  that  feafon  many 
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hot  days,  with  much  thunder  and  lightning,  whicn 
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deftroys  the  elaihicity  of  the  air  :  tnere  were  generated 
in  all  489  cubic  inches,  of  which  48  were  abforbed. 
The  liquor  was  at  laft  vapid. 

On  the  10th  of  Auguft,  26  cubic  inches  of  Apples 
being  mafhed,  they  generated  986  cubic  inches  of  air 
in  1 3  days  time,  which  is  a  quantity  equal  to  48  times 
their  bulk  •,  after  which  they  reforbed  a  quantity  equal 
to  their  bulk,  in  three  or  four  days,  notwithiflnding 
the  weather  was  then  very  hot  •,  after  which  time  they 
were  ftationary  for  many  days,  neither  generating  nor 

abforbing.  . 

From  which  before-mentioned  experiments  on  Karims 
and  ale,  the  ingenious  author  concludes,  that  wine 
and  ale  do  not  turn  vapid  in  warm  weather  by  im¬ 
bibing  the  air,  but  by  fermenting  and  generating  too 
much;  by  which  means  they  are  deprived  of  their 
enlivening  principle  the  air :  for  which  reafon,  thele 
liquors  are  belt  prelerved  in  cool  cellars,  whereby  this 
aftive  invigorating  principle  is  kept  within  due 
bounds  ;  which  when  they  exceed,  wines  are  upon 
the  fret,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  fpoiled. 

Upon  thefe,  and  many  other  experiments,  which  the 
learned  author  has  given  in  his  aforefaid  treatife,  he 
oblerves,  that  this  air  which  arffes  in  fo  great  quan- 
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tides  from  fermenting  and  diffolving  vegetables 
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true  permanent  air-,  which  is  certain,  by  its  continuing 
in  the  fame  expanded  and  elaftic  date  for  many  weeics 
and  months;  which  expanded  watery  vapours  will  not 
do,  but  foon  condenfe  when  cold.  _  . 

Upon  the  whole,  he  concludes,  that  air  abounds  in 
vegetable  fubftances,  and  bears  a  confiderable-  part  in 
them :  and  if  all  the  parts  of  matter  were  only  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  ftrongly  attrafting  power,  all  nature 
\fould  then  immediately  become  one  unaclive  co¬ 
hering  lump.  ■  , 

Wherefore  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary,  m  order  to  the 
actuating  this  vaft  mafs  of  attradbng  matter,  that  theie 
fnould  be  every  where  mixed  with  it  a  due  proportion 
of  ftrongly-repelling  elaftic  particles,  which  might 
enliven  the  whole  mafs  by  the  inceffant  action  between 
them  and  the  attracting  particles.  . 

And  fince  thefe  elaftic  particles  are  continually  in 
great  abundance  reduced  by  the  power  of  the  laong 
attrafters,  from  an  elaftic  to  a  fixed  ftate,  it  was  there¬ 
fore  neceffary  that  thefe  particles  fnould  be  endued 
with  a  property  of  reluming  their  elaftic  ftate,  when¬ 
ever  they  were  dilengaged  from  that  mafs  in  wmch 
they  were  fixed,  that  thereby  this  beautiful  frame  of 
things  might  be  maintained  in  a  continual  round  ol 
the  production  and  diffolution  of  vegetables  as  well  as 

animal  bodies.  _  , 

The  air  is  very  inftrumental  in  the  production  and 
growth  of  vegetables,  both  by  invigorating  their  ie- 
veral  juices,  while  in  an  elaftic  aftive  ftate,  and  alio 
by  greatly  contributing  in  a  fixed  ftate,  to  the  union 
and^firm  connexion  of  the  feveral  conftitifent  parts  or 
thofe  bodies,  viz.  their  water,  fire,  fid t,  and  earth. 

To  conclude,  by  reafon  of  thofe  properties  of  the  air 
before-mentioned,  it  is  very  ferviceable  to  vegetables, 
in  that  it  blows  up  and  breaks  open  the  clouds, 
thofe  trealures  of  rain,  which  fertilize  the  vegetable 

The  air  alfo  helps  to  waft  or  difperfe  thofe  foggy  hu¬ 
mid  vapours  which  arile  from  the  earth,  and  would 
otherwiie  ftagnate,  and  poiion  the  whole  face  of  the 

The  air,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  fun,  aflumes  and 
fublimates  thofe  vapours  into  the  upper  regions ;  and 
thefe  foggy  humid  Vapours  are,  by  this  fublimation, 
and  the  coercive  power  of  the  air  and  fun,  rarefied 
and  made  of  fecond  ule  in  vegetation.  .  , . 

And  on  the  contrary,  to  the  benign  quality  cf  the  an , 
which  is  fo  many  ways  fublervient  to  vegetables,  it 
is  alfo  fometimes,  and  upon  fome  accounts,  injurious 

-  and  pernicious  to  them;  not  only,  to  the  ligneous, 
herbaceous,  and  flowery  parts  above,  but  alfo  to  the 

-  roots-and  fibres  below:  for  in  that  the  an  penetrates 
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into  the  earth,  it  is  eafy  to  be  concluded,  that  a  dry, 
bulky,  {torching  air,  may  be  very  prejudicial  to  the 
t-pnrfpr  fibres  of  new  olanted  tiees. 

It  may  be  likewife  fuppofed,  that  all  bodies  of  earth 
arc  more  or  lefs  capable  of  imbibing  the  fluid  an,  and 
of  attracting  luch  fairs  as  either  the  air  can  give,  or 
the  earth  is  capable  of  leceiving. 

A  I  Z  O  O  N.  Sempervive.  - 

~  This  name  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  given  to  a  plant  near  of 
kin  to  the  Ficoides,  which  has  been  called  Ficoidea, 
by  fome  modern  botanifts. 

;  The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  ,  which  is  cut 
into  five  acute  fepnents  at  the  top  :  there  are  no  petals  in  ■ 
the  fiower ,  but  the  five-cornered  germen  refis  on  the  em¬ 
palement ,  fupporting  five  ftyles ,  which  are  crowned  with 
■  fmple  Jiima ;  thefe  are  attended  by  many  hairy  ftamina , 
which  are  inferted  into  the  empdement ,  and  are  crowned 
with  fmple  fummits.  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
fuelling  five-cornered  cap fule,  having  five  ceils ,  in  whicj 
are  lodged  many  roundijh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in 
the  fifth  divifion  of  his  twelfth  clafs,  entitled  Icofandr  1a 
Pentapvnia,  the  flowers  of  this  clafs  having  more  than 
nineteen  ftamina,  and  in  this  divifion  they  nave  five 

ftyles. 

The  Species  are,  .  a  .u 

Aizoon  ( Canarienfe )  foliis  cuneitormi-ovatis  flonbus 
'  feflilibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  127.  Sempervive  with  oval 
wedge-fhaped  leaves,  and  flowers  withoutjoot-ftalks.  fii- 
coidea  procumbens  portulacae  folio.  Miffol.  A6t.  ai. 

Atzocn  (. Hifpanicum )  foliis  lanceolatis  fioribus  feffili- 
"bus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  488.  Sempervive  with  jpeax- 
(hetoed  leaves  and  flowers ,  having  nofoot-ftdks.  Ficoidea 
Hiipanica  annua  folio  longiore.  Hort.  Pith.  143.  _ 

,  Aizoon  ( Paniculatum )  foliis  lanceolatis  flonbus  pani- 
culatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  448.  Sempervive  with  fpear-Jhaped 
leaves  and  flowers  growing  in  panicles.  Aizoon  foliis 
lanceolatis  fubtus  hirfutis.  Prod.  Leyd.  221. 
p  s  we  have  no  Englifti  names  for  thefe  plants,  lo  1 
have  adopted  this  of  Sempervive,  which  hath  been 
apolied  to  the  Aloe  and  Sedum,  both  which  have 
.  been  alfo  titled  Aizoon  and  Sempervivum. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Iflands :  this 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  muft  be  raffed  on  a -mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  planted  each  into  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  frefh  light 
earth,  and  plunged  into  another  moderate  hot-bed, 
obfervino-  to  lhade  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have 
taken  frefh  root ;  after  which  they  muft  be  hardened 
by  degrees  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they 
Ihonkfbe  removed  in  June,  placing  them  in  a  fhel- 
tered  fituation,  where  they  will  flower,  and  ripen  tneir 
feeds  in  September,  foon  after  which  the  plants  will 
•perifh. 

'Hie  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spam  ;  this  is  alfo 
an  annual  plant,  whole  branches  trail  on  the  ground; 
the  flowers  have  no  beauty,  fo  thefe  plants  are  only 
preferved  by  thofe  who  are  curious  in  collecting  rare 
plants  tor  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Cood 
Hope,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  brought  to  Europe. . 
This  is  alfo  of  humble  growth,  and  pertfhes  foon  after 
the  feeds  are  ripe. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
firft,  and  when  the  plants  have  acquired  ftrength,  they 
may  be  planted  in  the  full  ground ;  but  they  require 
a  poor  fandy  foil,  for  in  rich  ground  they  will  grow 
very  luxuriant  in  branches,  but  will  not  fiower  tnl  late 
in  the  feafon,  fo  rarely  perfect  their  feeds ;  but  when 
they  are  planted  in  dry  find,  or  lime  rubbifti,  they 
will  be  more  productive  of  flowers,  and  lefs  vigorous 

in  their  branches.  ,  .  c 

AU  A  is  the  hollow  of  a  ftalk,  which  either  the  leaf, 
or  the  pedicle  of  the  leaf,  makes  with  the  ftalk  or 
branches ;  or  it  is  that  hollow  finds  placed  between 
the  ftalk  or  branch  and  leaf,  from  whence  a  new  off- 
fpring  is  wont  to  put  forth,,  which  the  French  call, 
Y  0  /hfjelles 
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Jijfelles  des  Plantes.  Sometimes  it  is  ufed  for  leaves 
which  confift  of  many  lobes  or  wings. 

Alse  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  thofe  petala  of  papiliona¬ 
ceous  flowers  placed  between  the  Vexillum  and  the 
Carina,  which  the  French  call,  Les  stiles  des  Fleurs  le- 
gumineufes. 

Ake  is  alio  ufed  for  thofe  extreme  {lender  membrana¬ 
ceous  parts  of  certain  feeds  ;  as  is  the  Bignonia  Plu¬ 
meria,  the  fruit  of  the  Maple,  &c.  which  the  French 
call  Sentences  dices.  .Again, 

Alse  is  ufed  for  thofe  foliaceoUs  membranes  which  run 
the  whole  length  of  the  .item-,  whence  it  is  called, 
Caulrs  -dates,  a  winged  llalk  •,  in  French,  lige  ailee :  but 
modern  writers  have  ftyled  thefe  folds  decurrentibus , 
or  running  leaves,  becaufe  thefe  ala;  or  wings  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  leaves. 

A  L  A  B  A  S  T  R  A,  are  thofe  green  herbaceous  leaves 
that  encompafs  flowers.  Jungius  explains  Alabaf- 
trutn  to  be  the  globe,  or  roundifli  bud,  that  is  but 
iuft  peeping  out. 

ALATERNOIDES.  See  Phylica,  Clutia, 
and  CeaNothus. 

AhATERN  U  S  [called  ’EXaiGpi^,  as  though  of 
IxtcU,  an  Olive,  and  wp*®*,  an  Ilex],  or  evergreen 

Privet. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  different  plants  in 
fame  fpecies ,  and  in  others  both  forts  of  flowers  on  the 
fame.  P he -Male  flowers  are  compofed  of  an  empalement 
of  one  leaf  which  is  ftinnel-fhaped,  and  cut  into  five  feg- 
ments  at  their  brim ;  to  the  Julies  ' of  the  empalement  are 
fly.  ed  five  finall  petals  ■,  at  the  bafe  of  thefe  petals  are  f ali¬ 
ened  fo  many  ftamina ,  which  are  crowned  with  round  fum- 
mits.  Phe  female  flowers  have  a  great  rcfemblance  to  the 
male,  but  have  no  flamina.  In  the  center  is  placed  the 
germen ,  fupporting  a  trifid  ftyle  crowned  by  a  round fiigma, 
the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  foft  round  berry,  contain¬ 
ing  three  feeds. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  this  genus  to  the  Rhamnus, 
to  which  he  has  alfo  added  the  Frangula,  Paliurus,_ 
and  Zizyphus,  and  ranges  them  in  his  fifth  clafs  of 
plants,  entitled  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

The  Species  are, 

i  Alaternus  {Phytic a)  fofiis  ovatis  marginibus  crena- 
tis  cxlabfis.  Common  Alaternus,  with  frhooth  leaves  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges.  Alaternus,  i  Cluf,  Hifp.  56. 

2.  Alaternus  ( Glabra )  foliis  fubcordatis  ferratis  gla- 
bris.  Alaternus  with  heart-Jhaped  finooth  leaves ,  which 
are  flawed  on  their  edges.  Alaternus  minore  folio. 

Tourn.  Inft.  595.  ' 

2.  Alaternus  ( Angiifiifolia )  foliis  lanceolatis  profunde 
°  ferratis  glabris.  Alaternus  with  finooth  fpear-Jhaped 
leaves,  which  are  deeply  flawed.  Alaternus  monfpeli- 
aca  foliis  profundius  incifis..  FI.  R.  Par. 

,  Alaternus  ( Latifolia )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  inte- 
crerrimis  glabris.  Alaternus  with  fmooth  oval  fpear- 
Jhaped  leaves ,  which  are  entire.  Alaternus  Plifpanica . 
latifolia.  Tourn.  Inft.  596.  / 

The  varieties  of  thefe  plants  are,  the  firft  fort  with 
variegated  leaves,  which  is  commonly  called  Bloatch- 
ed  Phillyrea  by  the  nurfery  gardeners.  And  the  third 
fort  with  leaves  ftripecPwith  white,  and  another  with 
yellow  •,  thefe  are  known  by  the  Silver  and  Gold  Grip¬ 
ed  Alaternus  :  but  as  thefe  are  accidental  varieties, 
I  have  omitted  placing  them  among  the  number  of 
fpecies. 

The  common  diftinftion  of  this  genus  from  the 
Phillyrea,  is  in  the  pofition  of  their  leaves,  which  in 
the  plants  of  this  are  placed  alternately  on  the  branch¬ 
es,  whereas  thofe  of  Phillyrea  are  placed  by  pairs 
oppoflte  •,  this  is  obvious  at  all  ieafons,  but  there  are 
more  efiential  differences  in  their  characters,  as  wil.. 
be  explained  under  the  article  Phillyrea. 

The  firft  fort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifii 
garden's,  but  the  plain  fort  is  now  uncommon  here  ; 
for  the  bloatched-leaved  fort  has  been  generally  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  nurferies,  and  the  other  has  been  almoft 
totally  ncglefted. 

Thefe  plants  were  much  more  in  requeft  formerly 
than'  they  are  at  prefent,  when  they  were  planted 
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againft  walls  in  court-yards  to  cover  them,  as  alfo  to 
form  evergreen  hedges  in  gardens,  for  which  purpofe 
thefe  were  improper ;  for  their  branches  fhoot  very 
vigoroufly,  and  being  very  pliant,  they  are  frequently 
displaced  by  the  wind  •,  and  in  winter,  when  much 
fnow  falls  in  fcill  v/eather,  the  weight  of  that  which 
lodges  on  the  hedges,  frequently  breaks  them  down  : 
add  to  this  the  trouble  of  keeping  them  in  order, 
which  cannot  be  effected  with  lefs  than  three  times 
clipping  in  a  feafon,  which  is  not  only  expensive, 
but  alfo  occafions  a  great  litter  in  a  garden  :  thefe  in- 
conveniencies  have  juftly  brought  thefe  hedges  into 
difefteem. 

The  third  fort 'with  filver-ftriped  leaves,  was  alfo  in 
great  requeft  fome  years  ago,  for  planting  againft 
out-houfes,  and  other  buildings,  to  hide  the  brick¬ 
work  •,  but  as  thefe  required  to  be  often  clipped,  and 
their  branches  frequently  wanting  to  be  fattened  up 
to  the  wall,  which  was  troubleiome  and  expenfive, 
and  this  fort  of  wall  hedges  being  great  harbour  tor 
vermin,  there  has  been  of  late  but  little  demand  for 
thefe  plants.  The  fort  ,  with  gold-ftfiped  leaves  is 
pretty  rare  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  and  is  riot  fo  hardy 
as  that  with  Giver  Gripes,"  fo  that  in  fevere  winters 
they  are  often  killed.  But  the  tafte  for  thefe  varie¬ 
gated  plants  is  almoft  loft  in  England,  there  being 
few  perfons  now,  who  do  not  prefer  the  plain  gieen 
leaves  to  thofe  which  are  ftriped. 

The  feconcl  fort  was  formerly  in  the  Englifn  gardens, 
in  much  greater  plenty  than  at  prefent.  This  w'as  ge¬ 
nerally  called  Celaftrus,  or  Staff-tree.  The  leaves  of 
this  fort  are  placed  at  greater  diftances  than  thofe  of 
the  firft,  fo  that  their  branches'  appear  thinly  covered 
with  them,  which  may  have  occafloned  their  being 
difefteemed.  The  leaves  of  this  are  ihorter  than  thole 
of  the  firft  fort,  and  are  rounded  at  their  foot-ftalks 
fomewhat  like  a  heart-fhaped  leaf,  the  edges  aie  alfo 
fawed. 

The  thrid  fort  has  been  an  old  inhabitant  in  fome 
gardens,  but  was  not  much  propagated  tih  of  late 
years  •,  the  leaves  of  this  are  much  longer  and  nai  - 
rower  than  thofe  of  either  of  the  other  forts,  and  thv. 
ferratures  on  their  edges  are  much  deeper  ;  this  {hoots 
its  branches  more  erect,  and  rorms  an  handfomer  buffi 
than  any  of  the  other,  and  is  equally  hardy,  fo  may 
be  allowed  to  have  a  place  in  all  plantations  of  Ever¬ 
greens.  This  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
where  the  berries  are  gathered,  and  fold  by  the  name 
of  Avignon  berries,  for  the  ufe  of  painters,  &c.  for 
making  a  yellow  pigment. 

Thefe  forts  are  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  only  varieties 
and  not  diftind  fpecies ;  but  from  many  repeated  tri¬ 
als,  in  railing  them  from  feeds,  lean  affirm  they  do 
not  vary,  the  feeds  conftantly  producing  the  iamelpe- 
cies  as  they  were  taken  from.  . 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  about  1  urin,  from 
whence  I  have  been  fupplied  with  the  iceds. . 

All  thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  laying  their, 
branches  down,  as  is  pra&ifed  for  many  other  trCes. 
The  beft  time  for  this  is  in  the  autumn,  and  if  pro¬ 
perly  performed,  the  layers  will  have  made  good 
foots  by  the  autumn  following,  when  they  may  be 
cut  off  from  the  old  ftock,  and  planted  either  into  the 
nurfery,  or  in  the  places  where  they  are  dehgned  to 
remain.  When  they  are  planted  ill  a  nurfery,  they 
fhould  not  remain  there  longer  than  a  year  or  two  ;• 
for  as  they  fhoot  their  roots  to  a  great  diftance  on 
every  fide,  fo  they  cannot  be  removed  after  two  or 
three  years  growth,  without  cutting  oft  great  part  of 
them,  which  is  very  hurtful  to  the  plants,  and  will 
greatly  retard  their  growth,  if  they  iurvive  their  re¬ 
moval  ;  but  they  are  frequently  killed  by  traniplant- 
ino-,  when  they  have  ftood  long  in  a  piace.  They 
may  be  tranfplanted  either  in  the  autumn  or  the  fpring, 
but  in  dry  land  the  autumn  planting  is  beft,  whereas 
in  moiff  ground  the  fpring  is  to  be  prefer!  ed.  _ 

The  plain  forts  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fowing 
their  berries,  which  they  produce  in  great  plenty,  but 
the  birds  are  greedy  devourers  of  them  ;  fo  that  un- 
lefs  the  berries  are  guarded  from  them,  they  will  foon 
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,  be  devoured  when  they  begin  to  ripen.  The  plahts  which 
arife  from  feeds,  always  grow  more  erect  than  thofe 
which  are  propagated  by  layers,  fo  are  fitter  for  large 
plantations,  as  they  may  be  trained  up  to  items,  and 
formed  more  like  trees  •,  whereas  the  layers  are  apt  to 
extend  their  lower  branches,  which  retards  their  up¬ 
right  growth,  and  renders  them  more  like  ihrubs. 
They  will  grow  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet,  it  their  upright  fhoots  are  encouraged  ;  but  to 
keep  their  heads  from  being  broken  by  wind  or  fnow, 
thole  branches  which  fhoot  irregular  fhould  be  ihort- 
ened,  which  will  caufe  their  heads  to  be  clofer,  and 
not  in  fo  much  danger. 

Ail  the  forts  thrive  beft  in  a  dry,  gravelly,  or  fandy 
foil,  for  in  rich  ground  they  are  often  injured  by 
froft,  when  the  winters  are  fevere,  but  in  rocky  dry 
land  they  are  feldom  injured :  and  it  in  very  hard 
fro  it  their  leaves  are  killed,  yet  the  branches  will  re¬ 
main  unhurt,  and  will  put  out  new  leaves  in  the  fpring. 

A  L  B  U  C  A,  Baftard  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  no  empalement  •,  it  has  Jix  oblong  oval  pe¬ 
tals,  which  are  permanent  the  three  outer  fpread  open , 
and  the  three  inner  are  connected :  it  hath  fix  three-cor¬ 
nered  ftamina  the  length  of  the  corolla ,  three  of  which  are 
fertile ,  crowned  with  moveable  fummits ,  the  other  three , 
which  are  barren ,  have  no  fummits.  fhe  nediarium  is 
fituated  near  the  bafe  of  the  three  fertile  ftamina  it  has 
an  oblong  three-cornered  germen ,  with  a  broad  triangular 
Jlyle ,  crowned  by  a  pyramidal  three-cornered  ftigma  the 
capfule  is  three-cornered ,  having  three  cells  filed  with  fmall 
plain  feeds. 

This  genus  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of  Linnaeus’s 
fixth  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  having  fix  ftamina 
and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Albuca  ( Major )  foliis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  438. 
Star  flower  with  fpear-Jhaped  leaves.  Ornithogalum  lu- 
teo-virens.  Indicum.  Corn.  Canad. 

2.  Albuca  ( Minor )  foliis  fubulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  438.  Star- 
flower  with  awl-fhaped  leaves.  Ornithogalum  Africa- 
num,  fiore  viridi  altero  alteri  innato.  Herm.  Parad. 
209.  African  Star-flower  with  a  greenijh  yellow  flower. 
Thefe  plants  have  been  generally  ranged  under  the 
genus  of  Ornithogalum,  but  as  their  flowers  differ  in 
their  form  from  the  other  fpecies  of  that  genus,  Dr. 
Linnaeus  has  conftituted  this  genus  for  them. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  and  in  fome 
other  parts  of  North  America ;  the  root  is  bulbous, 
fifom  which  ilioot  up  eight  or  ten  long  narrow  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves.  In  the  center  of  thefe  arife  a  fiower- 
ftem  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  garnifhed  with  a  loofe 
fpike  (or  thyrfe)  of  greenilh  yellow  flowers,  each  have 
a  long  pedunculus,  which  turns  downward,  having 
pretty  large  ftipulse  at  their  bafe,  which  are  eredt,  and 
end  in  fharp  points.  After  the  flower  is  paft,  the  ger¬ 
men  fwells  to  a  three-cornered  capfule,  having  three 
cells  filled  with  flat  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  this  hath  alfo  a  pretty  large  bulbous  root, 
from  which  arife  four  or  five  narrow  awl-fhaped  leaves, 
of  a  deep  green  colour :  the  fiower-ftem  which  comes 
from  the  center  of  the  root,  is  naked,  and  rarely  riles 
more  than  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  having  five  or 
fix  greenilh  yellow  flowers  growing  almoft  in  form  of 
an  umbel  at  the  top :  thefe  are  rarely  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England. 

The  Canada  Albuca  is  hardy,  fo  the  roots  may  be 
planted  about  four  inches  deep  in  a  border  of  light 
earth,  where  they  will  thrive,  and  produce  their  flow¬ 
ers  late  in  the  fummer ;  but  as  the  feeds  rarely  ripen 
in  England,  and  the  bulbs  do  not  put  out  many  off- 
fets,  the  plants  are  not  common  in  this  country. 

The  African  fort  I  railed  from  feeds  a  few  years  paft-, 
this  generally  flowers  twice  a  year,  the  firft  time  in 
March  or  April,  and  again  in  July  or  Auguft,  but 
has  not  produced  any  feeds.  If  the  roots  of  this  fort 
are  kept  in  pots,  filled  with  light  earth,  and  are  fhel- 
tered  under  a  hot-bed  frame  in  winter,  they  will  thrive 
and  produce  flowers  ^  but  the  beft  method  is  to  have 
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a  border  in  the  front  of  a  green-houle,  or  ftove,  where 
the  roots  of  moft  of  the  bulbous  flowers  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  full  ground,  and  fereened  in  winter  from 
froft  in  fuch  flotations  they  thrive  much  better,  and 
flower  ftronger,  than  when  kept  in  pots. 

ALCEA.  Lin.  Gen.  750.  The  Hollyhock. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  double  empalement ,  of  which  one  is  per¬ 
manent.  The  outer  one  is  fpread  open ,  and  cut  at  the 
top  into  fix  fegments  the  inner  is  larger ,  and  flightly  cut 
into  five.  The  flower  is  compofed  of  five  petals ,  which 
coalefce  at  their  bafe ,  and  fpread  open  at  the  top  in  form 
of  a  rofe.  In  the  center  is  placed  the  round  germen ,  fup- 
porting  a  Jhcrt  cylindrical  ftyle ,  crowned  with  numerous 
ftigma ,  which  is  attended  by  many  ftamina  joined  below  to 
the  pentagonal  column ,  and  fpread  open  at  top  thefe  are 
crowned  with  kidney-floaped  fummits  :  after  the  flower  is 
paft ,  the  germen  becomes  a  round ,  deprejfed ,  articulated  cap¬ 
fule ,  having  many  cells ,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  one 
comprejfed  kidney-Jhapcd  feed. 

This  genus  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnteus  in  his  fixteenth 
clafs  of  plants,  entitled  Monadelphia  Polyandria  :  in 
this  clafs  the  ftamina  and  ftyle  coalefce  and  form  a  fort 
of  column  in  the  center  of  the  flower,  from  whence 
Dr.  Van  Royen  has  given  to  this  clafs  the  title  of  Co- 
lumnifera,  and  in  this  divifion  there  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Alcea  {Rofea)  foliis  finuatis  angulofis.  Hort.  Cliff, 
348.  Hollyhock  with  angular fnuated  leaves .  Malva 
rofea  folio  fubrotundo.  C.  B.  P.  315. 

2.  Alcea  ( Ficifolia )  foliis  palmatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  348. 
Hollyhock  with  handed  leaves.  Malva  rofea  folio  ficus3 
C.  B.  P.  315. 

Thefe  are  diftindt  fpecies,  whofe  difference  in  the 
form  of  their  leaves  always  continues.  The  leaves  of 
the  firft  fort  are  roundifh,  and  cut  at  their  extremity 
into  angles ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  fecond  are  deeply 
cut  into  fix  or  feven  fegments,  fo  as  to  refemble  a 
hand. 

The  various  colours  of  their  flowrers  being  accidental, 
as  alfo  the  double  flowers  being  only  varieties  which 
have  rifen  from  culture,  are  not  by  botanifts  deemed 
diftindt  fpecies.  I  have  not  enumerated  them  here, 
therefore  lhall  only  mention  the  various  colours  which 
are  commonly  obferved  in  their  flowers  which  are 
white,  pale,  red,  deep  red,  blackifh  red,  purple,  yel¬ 
low,  and  ftelh  colour.  Befides  thefe,  I  many  years 
ago  faw  fome  plants  with  variegated  flowers,  in  the 
garden  of  the  late  Lord  Burlington,  in  London,  raifed 
from  feeds  which  came  from  China. 

Although  thefe  varieties  of  double  Hollyhocks  are 
not  conftant,  yet  where  the  feeds  are  carefully  faved 
from  the  moft  double  flowers,  the  greateft  number  of 
the  plants  will  arife  nearly  the  fame,  as  the  plants  from 
which  they  were  taken,  both  as  to  their  colour  and 
the  fulnefs  of  their  flowers,  provided  no  plants  with 
fingle  or  bad  coloured  flowers  are  permitted  to  grow 
near  them.  Therefore  fo  foon  as  any  fuch  appear, 
they  fhould  be  removed  from  the  good  ones,  that 
their  farina  may  not  fpread  into  the  other  flowers, 
which  would  caufe  them  to  degenerate. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  China,  from 
whence  I  have  often  received  the  feeds.  The  fecond 
fort  I  have  received  from  Iftria,  where  it  was  gathered 
in  the  fields,  but  thefe  feeds  produced  fingle  red 
flowers  only  whereas  from  fome  feeds  of  this  fort, 
which  were  given  me  by  the  late  Charles  Du  Bois, 
Efq;  of  Mitcham,  in  1726,  which  he  procured  from 
Madras,  I  raifed  many  double  flowers  of  feveral  co¬ 
lours. 

Thefe  plants,  although  natives  of  warm  countries, 
yet  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  have  for  many  years  been  fome  of  the 
greateft  ornaments  in  the  garden,  toward  the  latter 
part  of  fummer  *,  but  fince  they  have  become  very 
common,  have  not  been  fo  much  regarded  as  they  de- 
ferve,  partly  from  their  growing  too  large  for  fmall 
gardens,  and  their  requiring  tall  {takes  to  fecure  them 
from  being  broken  by  ftrong  winds.  But  in  large 

gardens. 
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gardens,  where  they  are  properly  difpofed,  they  make 
a  fine  appearance  •,  for  as  their  fpikes  of  flowers 
grow  very  tall,  there  will  be  a  fucceflion  of  them  on 
the  fame  Items,  more  than  two  months  •,  the  flowers 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  fpike  appearing  in  July,  and 
as  their  ftalks  advance,  new  flowers  are  produced  till 
near  the  end  of  September.  When  the  plants  are 
planted  in  good  ground,  their  ftalks  often  rife  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  fo  that  near  fix  feet 
of  each  will  be  garnilhed  with  flowers  •,  which  when 
double,  and  of  good  colours,  will  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  efpecially  if  the  various  colours  are  properly 
intermixed. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  as  hath  been 
already  obferved,  fhould  be  carefully  favedfrom  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  are  the  moft  double,  and  of  the 
beft  colours.  If  thefe  are  preferved  in  their  capfules 
until  fpring,  the  feeds  will  be  better,  provided  they 
are  gathered  very  dry,  and  care  be  taken  that  no 
damp  comes  to  them  in  winter,  which  will  caufe  then- 
covers  to  be  mouldy,  and  thereby  fpoil  the  feeds. 

The  feeds  lhould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth, 
about  the  middle  of  April,  which  muft  be  covered 
about  half  an  inch  deep,  with  the  fame  light  earth  •, 
fame  perfons  fow  them  in  (hallow  drills,  and  others 
fcatter  the  feeds  thinly  over  the  whole  bed.  When 
they  are  fown  in  the  former  method,  the  plants  gene¬ 
rally  come  up  thick,  fo  will  require  to  be  tranfplanted 
fooner  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  latter.  By 
the  firft,  the  feeds  may  be  more  equally  covered,  and 
kept  clean  with  lefs  trouble,  becaufe  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  drills  may  be  hoed.  When  the  plants  have 
put  out  fix  or  eight  leaves,  they  lhould  be  tranfplant¬ 
ed  into  nurfery-beds,  at  a  foot  diftance  from  each 
other,  obferving  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken 
good  root  >  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther 
care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  they  lhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are 
to  remain.  1 

Some  perfons  let  their  plants  remain  a  year  longer  in 
the  nurfery-beds  to  fee  their  flowers,  before  they  re¬ 
move  them  to  the  flower-garden  *,  but  when  -this  is 
intended,  the  plants  lhould  be  planted  at  a  greater 
diftance  in  the  nurfery-beds,  otherwife  they  will  not 
have  room  to  grow.  However,  I  have  always  chofen 
to  remove  my  plants  the  firft  autumn,  for  young 
plants  more  furely  grow,  than  thofe  which  are  older  •, 
and  if  the  feeds  are  carefully  faved,  there  will  not  be 
one  in  ten  of  the  plants  come  Angle  or  of  bad  colours. 
ALCHEMILLA,  Ladies  Mantle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  ■permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf 
which  is  fpread  open  at  the  brim ,  and  cut  into  eight  feg- 
ments.  There  are  no  petals  to  the  flower ,  but  the  center 
of  the  empalement  is  occupied  by  the  oval  germen ,  into 
which  is  infer  ted  a  long  ftyle,  crowned  with  a  globular  ftig- 
tna :  this  is  attended  by  four  ere  ft  flamina  refting  on  the 
brim  of  the  empalement ,  and  crowned  with  roundifh  fum- 
mits  *,  the  germen  afterwards  turns  to  a  fingle  compreffed 
feed. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges  this  genus  in  the  firft  feftion  pf  his 
fourth  clafs  of  plants,  entitled  Tetrandria  monogy- 
nia,  the  flowers  having  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Alchemilla  ( Vulgaris )  foliis  lobatis  ferratis,  feg- 
mentis  involucro  acuto.  The  common  Ladies  Mantle. 
C.  B.  P.  319. 

2.  Alchemilla  foliis  lobatis  fericeis  acute  ferratis, 
iegmentis  involucro  fubrotundis.  Small  fllvery  Ladies 
Mantle  with  lobated  leaves  fharply  ferrated ,  and  the  feg- 
ments  of  the  involucrum  cut  into  roundifh  fegments.  Al¬ 
chemilla  Alpina  pubefcens  minor.  Tourn.  Inft.  R. 
H.  508. 

3.  Alchemilla  ( Alpina )  foliis  digitatis  ferratis.  Flor. 
Lapp.  6 1 .  Silvery  Alpine ,  Ladies  Mantle  with  handed 
leaves.  Alchemilla  perennis  incana  argentea  five  fe- 
ricea  fatinum  provocans.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  p.  195. 

4.  Alchemilla  ( Pentaphylla )  foliis  quinatis  multifidis 
glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  123.  Smooth  five-leaved  Ladies 
Mantle ,  cut  into  many  fegments.  Alchemilla  Alpina 
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pentaphyilea  minima  lobis  ftmbriatis.  Bocc.  Mufc.  1. 
p.  18. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  meadows  in 
feveral  parts  ol  England,  but  is  not  very  common 

'  near  London  :  the  roots  are  compofed  of  many  thick 
fibres,  which  fpread  greatly  when  they  are  in  a  pro¬ 
per  foil ;  the  leaves  rile  immediately  from  the  root, 
fuftained  by  long  foot-ftalks  •,  they  are  roundilh,  and 
fcalloped  round  the  borders  into  feven  or  eight  lobes, 
fhaped  fomewhat  like  the  Ladies  fcalloped  Mantles, 
from  whence  it  had  its  name.  The  flower-ftems  arile 
between  the  leaves  about  a  foot  high,  which  divide 
into  many  branches,  and  are  at  each  joint  garnilhed 
with  one  frnall  leaf,  fhaped  like  thole  below  •,  the 
flowers  are  compofed  of  an  herbaceous  empalement, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  the  ftyle  attended  by  four 
ftamina,  crowned  with  yellow  fummits ;  lo  that  the 
only  beauty  of  this  plant  is  in  the  leaves,  which  are 
ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  efteemed  to  be  vulnerary, 
drying  and  binding,  and  of  great  force  to  ftop  in¬ 
ward  bleeding. 

The  fecond  lort  is  much  fmaller  than  the  firft,  the 
leaves  are  much  whiter  and  appear  ffiky  •,  the  flower- 
ftems  do  not  branch  out  fo  much,  nor  are  the  flowers 
produced  in  fo  large  clufters :  their  empalement  is 
broader,  and  the  fegments  more  obtufe  than  thofe  of 
the  firft  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  in 
Yorklhire,  Weftmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  gene¬ 
rally  upon  moift  boggy  places.  It  is  alfo  a  native  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  Alps,  and  other  cold  parts 
of  Europe,  and  is  admitted  into  gardens  for  the  fake 
of  variety.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  very  white* 
and  deeply  cut  into  five  parts  like  a  hand ;  the  flower- 
ftems  feldom  rife  more  than  fix  inches  high,  nor  do 
the  flowers  make  a  better  appearance  than  the  other 
forts. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sweden,  Lapland, 
and  other  cold  countries,  fo  is  only  to  be  found  in 
fome  few  curious  botanic  gardens  in  this  country. 
Thefe  are  all  abiding  plants,  which  have  perennial 
roots  and  annual  ftalks,  which  perilh  in  autumn. 
They  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their  roots ;  the 
beft  time  for  doing  this  is  in  the  autumn,  that  their 
roots  may  be  eftabiilhed  before  the  drying  winds  of 
the  fpring  come  on.  They  fhould  have  a  moift  foiL 
and  a  fhady  fituation,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  England.  When  they  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  they  lhould  be  fown  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  ;  for  when  they  are  fow'n  in  the  fpring,  they 
feldom  grow  the  firft  year.  They  lhould  be  fown  on 
a  lhady  moift  border,  and  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds. 

ALDER-TREE.  See  Alnus. 

ALETRIS. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  no  empalement ,  but  hath  one  oblong  oval 
petal ,  cut  into  fix  fegments  at  the  brim ,  and  are  perma¬ 
nent  •,  it  hath  fix  awl-fhaped  ftamina  the  length  of  the  co¬ 
rolla,  whofe  bafe  are  inferted.  in  the  fegments  -,  thefe  are 
crowned  by  oblong  ere  ft  fummits ,  and  an  oval  germen  fup- 
porting  an  awl-fhaped  ftyle  the  length  of  the ftamina ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  trifid  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  three-cornered  capfule  with  three  cells,  filled  with  an¬ 
gular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus’s  firft  fec- 
tion  of  his  fixth  clafs,  the  flowers  having  fix  ftamina 
and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aletris  ( Farinofa )  acaulis,  foliis  lanceolatis  mem- 
branaceis,  floribus  alternis.  Lin.  Sp.  45 6-  Aletris 
without  ftalks,  fpear-ftoaped  membranaceous  leaves,  and 
flowers  placed  alternate.  Hyacinthus  caule  nodo,  fo¬ 
liis  linguiformibus  acuminatis  dentatis.  Flor.  Virg.  38. 

2.  Aletris  ( Capenfs )  acaulis,  foliis  lanceolatis  undula- 
tis,  fpica  ovata,  floribus  nutantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  456. 
Aletris  without  ftalks,  waved  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  and  an 
oval  fpike  of  alternate  flowers. 

G  3.  Aletris 
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*>.  Aletris  ( tiyaciniboid.es)  acaulis,  foliis  lartbeolatis  car- 
nofis,  floribus  geminatis.  Lin.  Sp.  456.  Aletris  with¬ 
out  folks ,  flefloy  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  flowers  fet  by 

pairs »  _  •  .  . 

4.  Aletris  ( Zeylanica )  acaulis,  foliis  lanceolatis  plants, 
eredtis  radicalibus.  Aletris  without  Jialks,  and  plain, 
fpear-fhaped ,  ere  hi  leaves  rijing  from  the  root. 

5.  Aletris  ( Fragrdns)  caulefcens,  foliis  lanceolatis  am- 
plexicaulibus.  Stalky  Aletris,  with  flp ear -p aped  leaves 
embracing  it.  Aloe  Africana  arboreicens^  floribus  al- 
bis  fragrantiffimis.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  tab.  4. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  •,  it 
hath  a  tuberofe  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  and  a  naked  ftalk  fupporting  a  lpike 
of  flowers  placed  alternate,  of  a  greenifh  white  co¬ 
lour  •,  thefe  appear  in  June,  but  are  rarely  lucceeded 
by  feeds  in  England. 

This  plant  is  tolerably  hardy,  fo  may  be  preferved 
thro’  the  winter,  if  flickered  under  a  hot-bed  ft  ante  ; 
but  as  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  here,  and  the  roots  in- 
creafe  but  flowly,  the  plants  are  at  prefent  rare  in 
England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  is  a  low  plant,  feldom  riling  more  than 
a  foot  high •,  the  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped  and  undu¬ 
lated  •,  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flower  arife  from  the 
root,  which  fuftain  feveral  white  nodding  flowers,  in 
fhape  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Hyacinth. 

The  roots  of  this  fort  mu  ft  be  planted  in  pots  filled 
with  light  earth,  that  they  may  be  flickered  in  a  dry 
airy  glafs-cafe  in  winter,  being  too  tender  to  thrive 
in  the  open  air  in  England  •,  therefore  the  pots  fhould 
be  removed  into  fhelter  in  October,  and  during  the 
winter  feafon,  they  fliould  be  fparingly  watered.  In 
May  they  fliould  be  placed  abroad  in  a  flickered  fi- 
tuation,  and  in  warm  weather  muft  be  frequently  re- 
freftied  with  water ;  with  this  management  the  plants 
will  flower  •,  but  as  they  do  not  perfect  their  feeds 
here,  nor  do  they  increafe  faff  by  roots,  the  plants  are 
fcarce  in  England. 

The  third  fort  has  been  long  preferved  in  the  Engiifh 
gardens,  and  has  been  known  by  the  title  of  Guinea 
Aloe  ;  this  hath  thick  flefliy  roots  like  thofe  of  the 
Flag  Iris,  which  creep  far  where  they  have  room. 
The  leaves  arife  flngly  from  the  root,  and  are  near 
one  foot  and  a  half  long,  ftifl,  waved,  and  have  no 
foot-ftalks,  arifing  immediately  from  the  root,  as  do 
alfo  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  when  the 
roots  are  ftrong,  are  often  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  gar- 
niflied  great  part  of  their  height  with  clear  white 
flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Hyacinth,  whofe 
brims  are  cut  into  fix  fegmerits,  which  are  reflexed  •, 
thele  feldom  continue  in  beauty  more  than  two  or  three 
days,  and  are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds  here. 

The  fourth  fort  is  alfo  pretty  common,  in  gardens 
where  there  are  conveniencies  for  preferving  exotic 
plants.  This  hath  flefliy  creeping  roots,  which  mul¬ 
tiply  greatly.  The  whole  plant  feldom  rifes  more  than 
fix  inches  high  :  the  leaves  are  plain  and  upright, 
arifing  without  foot-ftalks ;  but  as  I  have  never  feen 
any  flowers  produced  on  the  plants,  I  can  give  no  de- 
fcription  of  them,  but  have  followed  Dr.  Linnaeus  in 
ranging  it,  though  I  have  great  reafon  to  believe  he 
has  not  feen  the  flower  •,  for  he  fuppofes  this  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  third  fort,  which  no  perfon  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  two  plants  can  ever  admit.  This 
has  been  always  known  by  the  title  of  Ceylon  Aloe. 
The  fifth  fort  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  having  many  joints, 
and  is  adorned  toward  the  top  with  a  head  of  fpear- 
fhaped  thin  leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep  green  colour 
and  reflexed  at  their  ends,  embracing  the  ftalks  with 
their  bafe.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flower  arife  from 
the  center  of  the  heads,  which  are  generally  two  feet 
high,  branching  out  on  each  fide,  and  fully  garnifhed 
with  white  flowers,  in  lhaoe  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
the  third  long. but  thefe  open  only  in  the  evening, 
when  they  emit  a  moft  fragrant  odour,  but  clofe  again 
in  the  morning,  and  are  not  of  long  duration  •,  but 
thefe  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  feeds,  which,  al- 
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though  fair  to  appearance,  yet  I  could  never  raife 
any  plants  from  them  but  they  are  eafily  propagated 
from  the  fide  heads,  which  they  put  out  after 
flowering. 

The  laft  three  forts  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
winter  in  England,  unlels  they  are  placed  in  a  warm 
(love ;  nor  will  the  third  and  fifth  forts  produce  their 
flowers,  if  the  plants  are  not  plunged  into  a  tan-bed  ; 
for  although  the  plants  may  be  preferved  in  a  dry 
ftove,  yet  thofe  make  but  little  progrefs  there  ;  where¬ 
as  when  they  are  in  a  tan-bed,  they  will  advance  as 
much  in  one  year  as  the  other  will  in  three  or  four ; 
the  leaves  will  alio  be  much  larger,  and  the  whole 
plant  much  ftronger.  The  third  iort  will  fometimes 
flower  in  a  dry  ftove,  but  the  flower-ftems  will  be 
weak,  and  do  not  produce  half  fo  many  flowers  as 
when  in  tan  but  the  fifth  has  not  yet  flowered  here 
when  kept  in  the  dry  ftove. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  propagate  very  faft  by 
their  creeping  roots,  which  lend  up  many  heads  ; 
thefe  may  be  cut  off  in  June,  and  laid  in  the  ftove 
for  a  fortnight,  that  the  part  wounded  may  be  healed 
over ;  then  they  fliould  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  filled 
with  light Tandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  giving  them  but  little  wa¬ 
ter  till  they  have  put  out  good  roots  *,  then  they  muft 
be  treated/  like  other  tender  fucculent  plants,  never 
fetting  them  abroad  in  fummer. 

The  heads  of  the  fifth  fort  when  taken  from  the  ferns 
fliould  be  laid  in  the  ftove  a  week,  for  their  wounds  to 
heal,  then  fliould  be  planted  in  pots  and  treated  as 
the  other. 

ALESANDER,  or  ALEXANDER.  See 
Smyrntum. 

AL  KEREN G  I.  See  Physalis. 
ALLELUJAH.  See  Oxalis. 

ALL  I  ARIA.  SeeHESPERis. 

ALLIUM  [of  ’aaL,  Gr.  to  avoid  or  ftiun,  becaufe 
many  ftiun  the  fmell  of  it],  Garlick. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  flowers  are  included  in  one  common  flp  at  ha,  which  be¬ 
comes  dry  \  the  flower  is  compofled  of  fix  oblong,  eretf,  con¬ 
cave  petals,  and  fix  awl-Jhaped  ftamina ,  which  extend  the 
length  of  the  petals,  and  are  crowned  with  oblong,  fum- 
mits.  In  the  center  is  fliuated  a  fleer t  three-cornered  ger- 
men,  flupporting  a  fingle  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  acute  fligma. 
Thegermen  afterward  becomes  an  obtufe  three-cornered  cap- 
flule,  opening  into  three  parts,  having  three  cells,  filled 
with  roundi/h  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Allium  ( Sativum )  caule  planifolio  bulbifero,  bulbo 
compofito,  ftaminibus  tricufpidatis.  Hort.  Upfal. 
76.  Common  manured  Garlick.  Allium  fativum. 
C.  B.  P. 

2.  Allium  ( Scorodoprafum )  caule  planifolio  bulbifero, 
foliis  crenulatis  vaginis  ancipitibus  ftaminibus  tricuf¬ 
pidatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  77.  ‘The  Rocambole.  Allium 
fativum  alterum  five  allioprafum  caulis  fummo  cir- 
cumlocuto.  C.  B.  P.  73. 

3.  Allium  ( Urfinnm )  fcapo  nudo  femicylindrico  foliis 
lanceolatis  petiolatis  urn  bell  a  faftigiata.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  300.  Broad-leaved  wild  Garlick,  or  Ramfons. 
Allium  fylveftre  latifolium.  C.  B.  P. 

4.  Allium  {fine are)  caule  planifolio  umbellifero  um- 
bella  globosa  ftaminibus  tricufpidatis  corolla  duplo 
longioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  294.  Great  round-headed 
Garlick  of  the  Holm  IJlands.  Allium  Holmenfe  fphae- 
rico  capite.  Rail  Syn.  370. 

5.  Allium  (Moly)  fcapo  nudo  fubcylindrico  foliis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  feflilibus  umbella  faftigiata.  Hort.  Upfal.  76. 
The  yellow  Moly.  Allium  latifolium  luteum.  Tourn. 
Inft.  384. 

6.  Allium  ( Magicum )  caule  planifolio  umbellifero  ra- 
mulo  bulbifero  ftaminibus  fimplicibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  296.  Great  broad-leaved  Moly  with  Lily  flowers. 
Allium  latifolium  liliflorum.  Tourn.  Inft.  384. 

7.  Allium  ( Obliquum )  caule  planifolio  umbellifero  fta¬ 
minibus  filiformibus  flore  triplo  longioribus  foliis  ob- 
liquis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  296.  Umbelliferous  Garlick  with 
plain  leaves ,  Jlender  ftamina ,  which  are  three  times  the 

^  length 
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length  of  the  flower ,  and  oblique  leaves.  Allium  radice 
tunicata  foliis  planis  linearibus  caulinis  capitulo  um- 
bellato.  Flor.  Siber.  i»  p.  49. 

8.  Allium  ( Ramofum )  caule  fubplanifolio  umbellifero 
ftaminibus  fubulatis  longioribus  umbella  globosa  foliis 
linearibus  iubconvexis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  296.  Umbel¬ 
liferous  Garlick  with  half  plain  leaves ,  long  awl-fhaped 
ftamina ,  globular  umbels ,  and  narrow  convex  leaves. 

9.  Allium  ( Rofeum )  fcapo  nudo  umbellifero,  pedicellis 

brevibus,  petalis  ovalibus,  ftaminibus  breviffimis,  fo¬ 
liis  linearibus.  •  Lin.  Sp.  432.  Garlick  with  a  naked 
umbelliferous  flalk,  floort  foot-ftalks ,  oval  petals  to  the 
flower ,  very  floort  ftamina ,  and  linear  leaves.  Allium 
fylveftre  five  moly  minus,  rofeo  amplo  flore.  Mag- 
nol.  11.  -  „  . 

10.  Allium  ( Armarium )  caule  planifolio  bulbifero  va- 
ginis  teretibus  fpatha  mutica  ftaminibus  tricufpidatis. 
H.  Scan.  227.  Bulb-bearing  Garlick,  with  plain  leaves, 
a  taper  vagina,  and  three  pointed  ftamina. 

11.  Allium  (Carinatum)  caule  planifolio  bulbifero  fta¬ 
minibus  fubulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  297.  Bulb-bearing 
garlick  with  plain  leaves,  and  awl-fhaped  ftamina.  Allium 
montanum  bicorne  anguftifolium  flore  dilute  purpu- 
rafcente.  C.  B.  P.  74. 

12.  Allium  ( Sphnrocephalon )  caule  terteifolio  umbelli¬ 
fero,  foliis  femiteretibus,  ftaminibus  tricufpidatis  co¬ 
rolla  longioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  426.  Umbelliferous  Gar¬ 
lick,  with  taper  leaves  which  are  longer  than  the  petals. 
Allium  five  moly  montanum  purpureo  flore.  Cluf. 

•  Hift.  1.  p.  195. 

13.  Allium  ( Flavum )  caule  teretifolio  umbellifero,  flo- 
ribus  pendulis,  petajis  ovatis,  flaminibus  corolla  lon¬ 
gioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  428.  Umbelliferous  Garlick ,  with 
taper  leaves  and  pendulous  flowers ,  hawing  oval  petals, 
and ftamina  longer  than  the  corolla.  Allium  montanum 
bicorne  flore  pallido  odore.  C.  B.  P.  75* 

14.  Allium  ( Senefcens )  fcapo  nudo  ancipiti  foliis  li¬ 
nearibus  fubtus  convexis  lsevibus  Umbella  fubrotunda 
ftaminibus  fubulatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  79.  Greater 
Mountain  Garlick  with  leaves  like  Ncrcifj'us.  Allium 
montanum  foliis  Narcifli  majus.  C.  B.  P.  75. 

15.  Allium  ( Angidofum )  fcapo  nudo  ancipiti  foliis  li¬ 
nearibus  canaliculatis  fubtus  fubangulatis  umbella  fafti- 
giata.  PTort-.  Upfal.  79,  Garlick  with  a  naked  ftalk , 
narrozv  hollow  leaves,  which  are  angular  on  their  lower  flde, 
and  a  compact  umbel.  Allium  montanum  foliis'  Nar¬ 
cifli  minus.  C..B.  P.  75. 

1 6.  Allium  ( Subhirfutum )  caule  planifolio  umbellifero 

foliis  inferioribus  hirfutis  ftaminibus  fubulatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  295.  Umbelliferous  Garlick  with  hairy  under 
leaves ,  and  awl-Jhaped  ftamina,  commonly  called  Diof- 
coridis  Moly.  Moly  anguftifolium  umbellatum.  C.  B. 
P.  75.  ' 

17.  Allium  (Vidlioralis)  umbella  rotundata,  ftaminibus 
lanceolatis  corolla  longioribus,  foliis  ellipticis.  Lin. 
Mat.  Med.  163.  Umbelliferous  Garlick  with  round  um¬ 
bels,  fpear-fhaped ftamina  longer  than  the  corolla,  and  el¬ 
liptical  leaves.  Allium  montanum  latifolium  macu- 
latum.  C.  B.  P.  74. 

1 8.  Allium  ( Defcendens )  caule  fubteretifolio  umbellifero, 
pedunculis  exterioribus  brevioribus,  ftaminibus  tri¬ 
cufpidatis.  Lin.  Sp.  427.  Umbelliferous  Garlick  with 
a  half  taper  leaf,  and  three  pointed  ftamina.  Allium 
moly  latifolium,  capite  fphtErico,  flore  purpureo. 
Rudb. 

19.  Allium  ( Canadenfe )  fcapo  nudo  tereti,  foliis  linea¬ 
ribus  capitulo  bulbifero.  Kalm.  It.  Canada  Garlick  with 
a  naked  taper  ftalk,  linear  leaves,  and  heads  bearing  bulbs. 
Allium  bulbiferum  Virginianum.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  2. 
146. 

20.  Allium  (fhriquetrum)  fcapo  nudo  foliis  triquetris, 
ftaminibus  flmplicibus.  Lin.  Sp.  431.  Garlick  with 
a  naked  ftalk,  triangular  leaves ,  and  fimple  ftamina. 
Moly  parvum  caule  triangulo.  C.  B.  P.  75. 

We  fliall  not  bring  under  this  genus  the  Cepa  and 
Porrum,  as  is  done  by  Dr.  Linnseus,  left  by  too 
clofely  adopting  his  fyftem,  we  may  render  this  work 
lefs  intelligible  to  the  praftical  gardener,  and  fuch 
other  perfons  who  may  delight  themfelves  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  a  kitchen-garden*,  but  not  having  ftudied  the 
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fcience  of  botany,  may  not  fo  readily  turn  to  thole 
articles,  therefore  we  fliall  infert  their  culture  under 
their  former  titles. 

The  two  firft  fpecies  areeafdy  propagated  by  planting 
the-  cloves,  or  fmall  bulbs,  in  the  fpring,  in  beds 
about  four  or  five  inches  diftance  from  each  other, 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds.  About  the  beginning 
of  j  une,  the  leaves  of  the  firft  fort  fhould  be  tied  in 
knots,  to  prevent  their  fpindling,  or  running  to  iced, 

'  which  will  greatly  enlarge  the  bulb.  In  the  middle 
of  July,  the  leaves  will  begin  to  wither  and  decay, 
at  which  time  they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  ground, 

'  and  hanged  up  in  a  dry  room,  to  prevent  their  rotting, 
and  may  be  thus  prelerved  for  winter  life. 

The  roots  of  the  fecond  fort  may  remain  in  the  ground 
till  the  leaves  are  decayed,  when  their  bulbs  may  be 
taken  up  and  dried,  to  be  preferved  for  ufe' during 
the  winter  feafon ;  but  feme  of  the  roots  may  be  at 
the  fame  time  planted  again  for  the  fucceedmg  year*, 
for  this  fort  requires  to  be  planted  in  autumn,  ef- 
pecially  on  dry  ground,  otherwife  their  bulbs  will  not 
be  large. 

The  third  fort  was  formerly  in  greater  efteem  than 
at  prefent,  it  being  rarely  cultivated  in  gardens,  but 
is  found  wild  in  moift  fhady  places  in  many  parts  of 
England  *,  and  may  be  cultivated  by  planting  the  roots 
in  a  moift  fhady  border,  at  almoft  any  time  of  the  year; 
but  the  beft  feafon  is  in  July,  juft  as  the  green  leaves 
are  decaying. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Elolm  Iflands, 
from  whence  it  has  been  tranfpianted  into  feveral  gar¬ 
dens,  where  it  is  preferved  more  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety  than  ufe. 

The  eleventh  and  thirteenth  forts  grow  wild  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England,  but  are  by  the  curious  in 
botany  preferved  in  their  gardens.  Thefe  are  very 
hardy,  and  may  be  removed  in  July  or  Auguft,  when 
their  leaves  begin  to  decay,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft 
any  foil  or  fituation. 

The  fifth  fort  was  formerly  preferved  in  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  its  yellow  flowers,  but  having  a  very  ftrong 
Garlick  feent,  moft  people  have  rooted  it  out  of  their 
gardens. 

The  fixth  fort  is  alfo  preferved  by  many  perfons  in 
their  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  as  this  hath 
a  very  ftrong  feent,  fo  it  is  not  often  admitted  to  the 
flower-garden. 

The  ninth  and  twelfth  forts  are  fometimes  permitted 
to  have  a  place  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  feventh,  eighth,  and  tenth  forts  grow  naturally 
in  Tartary  and  Siberia,  from  whence  their  feeds  wrere 
fent  to  Peterfburgh,  and  from  thence  fonie  of  the  bo¬ 
tanic  gardens  have  been  lupplied  wfith  feeds ;  thefe  are 
only  preferved  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  fixteenth  forts,  have 
been  planted  in  gardens  for  the  variety  of  their  flowers, 
but  of  late  years  moft  people  have  turned  them  out, 
to  make  room  for  better  forts.  But  the  fixteenth 
multiplies  fo  fail  by  offsets,  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  extirpate  them,  when  they  have  remained  any  time 
in  a  garden. 

This  produces  large  umbels  of  white  flowers,  growing 
on  ftalks  about  ten  inches  high;  the  time  of  flowering 
is  in  April  and  May. 

The  nineteenth  fort  was  brought  from  Virginia,  and 
is  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  variety’s  fake,  but 
has  no  great  beauty ;  it  is  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive 
in  the  open  air  very  well ;  and  is  propagated  by  its 
bulbs,  which  are  produced  in  plenty  on  the  top  of 
the  ftalks. 

They  are  all  of  them  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in 
almoft  any  foil  or  fituation,  and  are  eafily  propagated 
either  by  their  roots,  or  from  feeds:  if  from  the  roots, 
the  beft  time  is  in  autumn,  that  they  may  take  good 
root  in  the  ground  before  the  fpring,  which  is  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  have  them  flower  ftrong  the  following 
fummer.  If  they  are  propagated  by  feeds,  they  may 
be  fown  on  a  border  of  common  earth,  either  in  au¬ 
tumn,  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe,  or  in  the  fpring 
following,  and  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to 
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keep  them  clear  from  weeds-,  in  the  following  autumn, 
the  plants  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  where 
they  are  to  remain  for  good. 

The  greateft  part  of  thele  plants  produce  their  flowers 
in  May,  June,  and  July. 

The  yellow  Moly  will  grow  about  a  foot  high  and 
having  fome  beauty  in  the  flowers,  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  fuch  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where  few 
better  things  will  thrive.  Thefe  increafe  plentifully 
both  by  roots  and  feeds. 

The  fixth  and  feventeenth  forts  grow  upwards  of  two 
feet  high,  and  when  they  are  in  flower,  make  a  pretty 
appearance  -,  and  as  they  are  not  troublefome  to  keep, 
may  be  allowed  a  place  in  the  borders  of  the  flower- 
garden. 

All  the  other  forts  are  equally  hardy,  and  will  grow 
in  any  foil  or  fltuation  -,  but  as  they  have  little  beauty, 
they  are  rarely  preferved,  except  in  botanic  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  var'ety. 

A L M O N D-T REE.  See  Amygdalus. 
ALMOND-DWARF.  See  Persica. 

ALNUS.  See  Betula. 
ALNUSNIGRABACCIFERA.  SeeFRAN- 

GULA. 

ALOE  [ Gr .  ’Ax^]. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  naked ,  having  no  empalement  -,  it  is  of  one 
leaf  having  a  long  fmooth  tube ,  which  is  divided  at  the 
top  into  fix  parts ,  fpreading  open-,  it  hath  fix  azvl- 
Jhaped  ftamina ,  which  are  infer  ted  at  their  bafe  to  the 
germen ,  and  are  extended  the  length  of  the  tube-,  thefe  are 
crowned  with  oblong  fummits  -,  in  the  center  isfituated  the 
oval  germen,  fupporting  a  Jingle  ftyle,  which  is  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  ftamina ,  crowned  with  a  trifid  ftigma. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  capfule ,  having 
three  furrows,  which  is  divided  into  three  cells  opening  in 
three  parts,  and  filled  with  angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in 
the  firft  fedtion  of  his  fixth  cafs,  titled  Hexandria 
monogynia,  from  the  flowers  having  fix  ftamina 
and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aloe  (Mitriformis)  floribus  pedunculatis  cernuis  co 
rymbofts  fub-cylindricis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  319.  i.  e. 
Aloe  with  dependent  flowers,  having  foot-ftalks  which  are 
ranged  in  a  cylindrical  corymbus.  Aloe  Africana  mitri¬ 
formis  fpinofa.  Hort.  Elth.  1.  p.  21.  Mitre-fhaped 
Aloe. 

2.  Aloe  ( Barbadenfis )  foliis  dentatis  eredtis  fucculentibus 
fubulatis,  floribus  luteis  in  thyrfo  dependentibus. 
Aloe  with  ere  A,  fucculent ,  awl-fh  aped  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers  growing  in  a  loofe  fpike,  hanging  downward.  Aloe 
vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  386. 

3.  Aloe  (Arbor efcens)  foliis  amplexicaulibus  reflexis, 
margine  dentatis,  floribus  cylindricis  caule  fruticofa. 
Aloe  with  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks,  which  are  reflexed 
and  indented  on  their  edges,  flowers  growing  cylindrical, 
and  a  ftorubby  ftalk.  Aloe  Africana  caulefcens  foliis 
glaucis  caulem  ampledtantibus.  H.  Amft.  Com¬ 
monly  called  Sword  Aloe. 

4.  Aloe  ( Africana )  foliis  latioribus  amplexicaulibus, 
margine  &  dorfo  fpinofis,  floribus  fpicatis,  caule  fru- 
ticolo.  Aloe  with  broader  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks, 
whofe  edges  and  back  are  fet  zvith  fpines,  flowers  growing 
in  fpikes,  and  a  Jhrubby  ftalk.  Aloe  Africana  caulef¬ 
cens  foliis  minus  glaucis  dorfl  parte  fuprema  fpinofa. 
Com.  Pral.  68. 

5.  Aloe  ( Bifticha )  foliis  latiflimis  amplexicaulibus  ma- 
culatis,  margine  fpinofis  floribus  umbellatis.  Aloe 
with  very  broad  fpotted  leaves  embracing  the  ftalk ,  whofe 
edges  are  fet  with  fpines  and  flowers,  growing  in  an  um¬ 
bel.  Aloe  Africana  caulefcens  foliis  fpinofis  maculis 
ab  utraque  parte  albicantibus  notatis.  Flort.  Amftel. 
2.  p.  (g.  by  fome  called  the  Sope  Aloe,  and  by  others 
Carolina  Aloe. 

6.  Aloe  ( Obfcura )  foliis  latioribus  amplexicaulibus  ma- 
culatis  margine  fpinofis  floribus  fpicatis.  Aloe  with 
broad  fpotted  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks,  whofe  edges  have 
fpines,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  fpike.  Aloe  Africana 
caulefcens  foliis  fpinofis  maculis  ab  utraque  parte  al- 
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bicantibus  obfcurioribus  magis  glaucis  quam  prasce- 

dens.  Boerh.  Ind.  . 

Aloe  ( Plicatilis )  foliis  enfiformibus  mermis  ancipi- 
tibus  floribus  laxe  fpicatis  caule  fruticofo.  Aloe  with 
fword-Jhaped  fmooth  leaves,  ft  anding  two  ways,  the  flowers 
growing  in  loofe  fpikes,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  Aloe  Afri¬ 
cana  arborefeens  montana  non  fpinofa  folio  longifliino 
plicatili  flore  rubro.  Com.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  5. 

8.  Aloe  ( Brcvioribus )  foliis  amplexicaulibus  utraque 
fpinofis,  floribus  fpicatis.  Aloe  with  leaves  embracing 
the  ftalks,  which  are  prickly  on  every  fide,  and  flowers 
growing  in  fpikes.  Aloe  Africana  cauleicens  foliis  glau¬ 
cis  breviflimis  foliorum  parte  interna  &  externa  non- 
nihil  fpinofa.  Com.  Prael.  71. 

Aloe  ( Variegata )  floribus  pedunculatis  cernuis  race- 
mofls  prifmaticis  ore  patulo  aequali.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

321.  Aloe  with  hanging  flowers,  having  foot-ftalks,  and 
fpreading  equally  at  the  brim.  Aloe  Africana  humilis 
foliis  ex  albo  &  viridi  variegatis.  Com.  Prael.  79. 
commonly  called  Partridge-breaft  Aloe.  _ 

10.  Aloe  foliis  eredtis  fubulatis  radicatis  undique  in- 
erme  fpinofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  13 1.  Aloe  with  erett 
awl-fh  aped  leaves,  fet  with  ft  ft  fpines  on  every  part.  Aloe 
Africana  humilis  fpinis  inermibus  &  verrucofis  obfita. 
Com.  Prael.  77.  commonly  called  Hedge-hog  Aloe. 

11.  Aloe  ( Vifcofa )  floribus  feflilibus  infundibuli  formi- 
bus  bilabiatis  laciniis  quinque  revolutis  fumma  eredta. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  322.  Aloe  with  funnel-fh aped  flowers, 
without  foot-ftalks,  opening  in  two  lips,  and  cut  into  jive 
figments,  which  turn  backward,  and  are  ere  A  at  the  top. 
Aloe  Africana  eredta  triangularis  &  triangulari  folio 
vifeofo.  Com.  Prael.  82. 

12.  Aloe  ( Spiralis )  floribus  feflilibus  ovatis  crenatisfeg- 
mentis  interioribus  conniventibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

322.  Aloe  with  oval  crenated  flowers,  without  foot-ftalks , 
and  the  interior  figments  clofing  together.  Aloe  Africana 
eredta  rotunda  folio  parvo  &  in  acumen  acutifiimum 
exeunte.  Com.  Prael.  83. 

13.  Aloe  ( Linguiforme )  fefiilis  foliis  lingui  formibus  ma~ 
culatis  floribus  pedunculatis  cernuis.  Aloe  with  dwarf, 
tongue-fhaped,  fpotted  leaves ,  and  hanging  flowers,  _  which 
have  foot-ftalks.  Aloe  Africana  flore  rubro  folio  ma¬ 
culis  albicantibus  ab  utraque  parte  notato.  FI.  Amft. 
2.  p.  15.  commonly  called  Tongue  Aloe. 

14.  Aloe  ( Margaritifera )  floribus  feflilibus  bilabiatis 
labio  fuperiore  eredto  inferiore  patente.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
322.  Aloe  with  fejftle  flowers,  gaping  with  two  lips , 
the  upper  being  ere  A,  and  the  under  fpreading.  Aloe  Af¬ 
ricana  folio  in  fummitate  triangulari  margaritifera  flo¬ 
re  fubviridi.  Com.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  19.  commonly 
called  large  Pearl  Aloe. 

15.  Aloe  (Vera)  foliis  longiflimis  &  anguftiflimis  mar- 
ginibus  fpinofis,  floribus  fpicatis.  Aloe  with  very  long 
narrow  leaves ,  having  fpines  on  their  hedges,  and  flowers 
growing  in  fpikes.  Aloe  Indite  Onentalis,  ferrata  fuc- 
cotrina  vera  flore  Phcenicio.  Hort.  Beaumont.  The 
Succotrine  Aloe. 

1 6.  Aloe  (Glauca)  caule  brevi,  foliis  amplexicaulibus 
bifariam  verfis  fpinis  marginibus  eredtis  floribus  ca- 
pitatis.  Aloe  with  a  fhort  ftalk,  leaves  ftanding  two  ways , 
which  embrace  the  ftalk  -,  the  fpines  on  the  edges  erebl,  and 
flozvers  growing  in  a  head.  Aloe  Africana  caulefcens 
foliis  glaucis  brevioribus  foliorum  parte  interna  &  ex-, 
terna  nonnihil  fpinofa.  Com.  Prael.  71. 

17.  Aloe  (Arachnoidea)  feflilis  foliis  brevioribus  planis 
carnofts  apice  triquetris  marginibus  inerme  fpinofis. 
Low  Aloe  with  floor  t,  plain,  fiejhy  leaves,  triangular  at  their 
ends,  and  borders  fet  with  fift  fpines.  Aloe  Africana 
humilis  arachnoidea.  Com.  Prtel.  72.  commonly  called 
Cobweb  Aloe. 

18.  Aloe  (Herbacea) foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  carnofis  apice 
triquetris  angulis  inerme  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 3 1 .' 
Aloe  with  oval,  fpear-Jhaped,  flefhly  leaves,  having  three 
angles  at  their  extremities ,  which  are  indented  and  fet  with 
fift  fpines.  Aloe  Africana  minima  atro-viridis  fpinis 
herbaceis  numerofls  ornata.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  2.  p. 

131.  .... 

19.  Aloe  ( Retufa )  floribus  feflilibus  triquetris  bilabiatis 

labio  inferiore  revoluto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  322.  Aloe 
with  flowers  divided  into  three  parts ,  the  under  lip  being 

turned 
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turned  back.  Aloe  Africana  breviffimo  craffiffimoque 
folio  flore  fubviridi.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  1 1.  commonly 
called  Cuftuon  Aloe. 

20.  Aloe  ( Verrucofa )  feffilis  foliis  cai'inatis  utraque  ver- 
rucofis  bifariam  verbs.  Low  Aloe  with  keel-Jhaped 
leaves ,  wanted  on  every  part ,  and  Jlanding  two.  ways. 
Aloe  Africana  foliis  longis  conjugatis  fupra  cavis  mar- 
craritiferis  flore  rubro  elegantiffimo.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt. 
p.  2,  1 3 1.  commonly  called  Pearl-tongue  Aloe. 

2  if  Aloe  ( Carinata )  feffilis  foliis  carinatis  verrucofis  apice 
triquetris  carnofis.  Low  Aloe  with  fiejhy ,  keel-Jhaped , 

J potted  leaves ,  which  are  triangular  at  their  extremities. 
This  is  the  Aloe  Africana  flore  rubro  folio  triangulari 
verrucis  &  ab  utraque  parte  albicantibus  notato.  Hort. 

Amft.  2.  p.  17.  .  . 

22.  Aloe  {Ferox)  foliis  amplexicaulibus  mgncantibus 
undique  fpinofls.  Aloe  with  dark  green  leaves  embracing 
the  Jlalks ,  which  are  befet  with  fpines  on  every  fide.  Aloe 
vera  cofta  fpinofa.  Munt.  Phyt.  commonly  called 
j^loe  ferox. 

23.  Aloe  ( Uvaria )  floribus  feffilibus  reflexis  imbricatis 

prifmaticis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  323.  Aloe  with  reflexed 
flowers  growing  clofe  to  the  fialk^  in  form  of  a  prifm,  lying 
over  each  other  like  tiles  on  a  houfe.  Aloe  Africana  fo¬ 
lio  triangulari  longiflimo  &  ariguftiffimo  floribus  luteis 
fcetidis.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  29.  commonly  called  Iris 
Uvaria.  4 

The  firft  fort  of  Aloe  grows  with  an  upright  ftalk,  to 
the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  the  leaves  clofely  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalks  •,  they  are  thick,  fucculent,  broad  at 
.  their  bafe,  growing  narrower,  and  ending  in  a  point, 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  have  Ipihes  on  the  edges, 
as  alfo  a  few  on  their  upper  furface-,  the  leaves  ftand 
ere£t,  and  draw  together  towards  the  top,  where  they 
form  the  refemblance  of  a  mitre,  from  whence  it  is 
called  the  Mitre  Aloe.  The  flower-ftem  rifes  about 
three  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  the  flowers  come 
out  in  a  fort  of  globvilar  fpike,  but  afterwards  is 
formed  into  A  cylindrical  fpike:  thefe  have  long  foot- 
ftalks,  which  cOme  out  horizontally,  and  the  flowers 
hang  downward  j  they  are  tubulouS,  and  cut  into  fix 
unequal  fegments  to  the  bottom,  three  being  alter¬ 
nately  broader  than  the  others.  There  are  fix  ftami¬ 
na.  three  of  which  are  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the 
flower,  the  other  three  are  fliorter.  Thefe  are  crowned 
with  flat  oblong  fummits  of  a  gold  colour.  The 
three-cornered  germen  is  fituated  in  the  bottom  of 
the  flower,  fUpporting  a  Angle  ftyle,  which  is  fliorter 
tl>an  the  ftamina*,  having  no  ftigma  on  the  top.  The 
tube  of  the  flower  is  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  the  brim 
is  of  a  pale  green,  fo  that  it  makes  a  pretty,  appear¬ 
ance  when  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  large. 

This  fort  will  live,  in  a  warm  dry  green-houfe  in 
winter,  and  may  be  plated  in  the  open  air  in  furnmer, 
in  a  ftieltered  fituation  ;  but  the  plants  fliould  not 
have  much  wet,  left  it  fliould  rot  their  Items.  With 
this  management  the  plants  will  not  grow  fo  faft,  as 
when  they  are  placed  in  a  ftove,  but  they  will  be 
ftronger,  and  their  Items  will  fupport  their  heads 
tnuch  better. 

The  fecond  fort  is  very  common  in  the  iflands  of 
America,  where  the  plants  are  propagated  upon  the 
pooreft  land,  to  obtain -the  Hepatic  Aloes,  which 
are  brought  to  England,  and  ufed  chiefly  for  horfes, 
being  too  coarfe  for  medicine. 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  about  four  inches  broad  at 
their  bafe,  where  they  are  near  two  inches  thick,  and 
diminifti  gradually  to  a  point,  having  a  few  inden¬ 
tures  on  their  edges-,  the  leaves  are  of  a  fea-green  co¬ 
lour,  and  when  young  are  fpotted  with  white.  The 
flower-ftem  rifes  near  three  teet  high,  and  the  flowers 
ftand  in  a  (lender  loole  fpike,  with  very  ftiort  foot- 
ftalks,  hanging  downwards.  They  are  tubulous,  and 
cut  into  fix  parts,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  the 
ftamina  ftand  out  beyond  the  tube.  This  never  pro¬ 
duces  feed  in  England,  and  is  too  tender  to  live 
through  the  winter  in  our  climate,  in  a  common  green- 
houfe,  therefore  it  fliould  be  placed  in  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmth  in  that  feafon.  I  have  known  plants 
of  this  kind,  which  have  had  an  oiled  cloth  tied  about 
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their  roots,  and  liung  up  in  a  warm  room  more  than 
two  years,  and  afterwards  planted  in  pots,  which  have 
grown  very  well,  from  whence  the  plant  has  been, 
called  Sempervivum  by  the  inhabitants  of  America. 

The  third  fort  will  grow  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  with  a  ftrong  naked  ftem,  the  leaves  growing 
at  the  top,  which  clofely  embrace  the  ftalk ;  they  are 
about  two  inches  broad  at  their  bafe,  growing  nar¬ 
rower  to  a  point,  and  are  reflexed,  and  indented 
on  their  edges,  each  being  armed  with  a  ftrong 
crooked  fpinC.  The  leaves  are  of  a  fea-green  colour, 
and  very  fucculent.  The  flowers  grow  in  a  pyra¬ 
midal  fpike,  are  tubulous,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour. 
Thefe  are  in  beauty  in  November  and  December. 

This  fort  will  live  through  the  winter  in  a  good  green- 
houfe,  but  they  will  not  flower  unlefs  they  have  a 
moderate  (hare  of  warmth,  therefore  the  pots  fliould 
be  removed  intoa  ftove  in  O&ober,  which  fliould  not 
be  kept  above  temperate  heat,. in  which  fituation  they 
feldom.fail  to  flower. 

The  fourth  fort  is  fomewhat  like  the  third,  but  the 
leaves  are  broader,  and  have  feveral  fpines  on  their 
backfide  toward  their  extremities.  The  flowers  of  this 
grow  in  a  loofer  fpike,  and  the  plants  never  put  out 
any  fuckers,  fo  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  increafe. 

The  fifth  fort  feldom  rifes  much  above  two  feet  high, 
the  leaves  are  very  broad  at  their  bafe,  where  they 
clofely  embrace  the  ftalk,  and  gradually  decreafe  to 
a  point.  The  edges  are  fet  with  (harp  fpines,  and 
the  under  leaves  fpread  open  horizontally  every  way  j 
thefe  are  of  a  dark  green  colour  fpotted  with  white, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  colour  of  foft  fope,  from 
whence  fome  have  given  it  the  title  of  Sope  Aloe.  The 
flowers  grow  in  umbels  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  which 
are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  appear  in  Auguft 
and  September.  This  fort  is  hardy,  fo  may  be  kept 
in  a  common  green-houfe  in  winter,  and  in  the  fum- 
ffier  placed  in  the  open  air. 

The  fixth  fort  is  fomewhat  like  the  fifth  in  its  manner 
of  growth,  but  the  leaves  are  broader,  of  a  lighter 
green  colour  •,  the  edges  and  alfo  the  fpines  are  of  a 
copper  colour,  and  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes. 
This  is  as  hardy  as  the  former,  fo  may  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner.  It  flowers  in  September. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven 
feet,  with  a  ftrong  ftem,  toward  the  upper  part  of 
which  are  produced  two,  three,  or  four  heads,  com- 
pofed  of  long,  comprefled,  pliable  leaves,  of  a  fea- 
green  colour,  entire,  and  ending  in  obtufe  points  ; 
thefe  are  placed  two  ways*  lying  over  each  other  with 
their  edges  the  fame  way.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  (hort  loofe  fpikes,  which  are  of  a  red  colour,  and 
appear  at  different  times  of  the  year. 

The  eighth  fort  is  an  humble  plant,  feldom  rifing 
more  than  a  foot  high-,  the  leaves  grow  near  the 
ground,  which  are  broad  at  their  bafe,  where  they 
embrace  the  ftalk,  and  gradually  diminifti  to  a  point ; 
they  are  of  a  fea-green  colour,  with  fome  white 
fpots  j  their  edges,  and  alfo  their  upper  parts  below 
and  above,  are  befet  with  pretty  fharp  fpines ;  the 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes,  the  tubulous  part  being 
red,  and  the  brim  of  a  light  green  colour. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  low  plant,  feldom  rifing  above 
eight  inches  high.  The  leaves  of  this  are  triangular, 
and  turn  back  at  their  extremity  -,  they  are  fleffiy  and 
entire,  their  edges  being  very  (lightly  fawed.  Thefe 
are  curioufly  veined  and  fpotted,  fomewhat  like  the 
feathers  on  a  partridge’s  bread,  from  whence  it  had 
the  name.  The  flowers  grow  in  very  loofe  fpikes, 
upon  ftalks  about  one  foot  high-,  they  are  of  a  fine  red 
colour  tipped  with  green.  This  will  live  in  a  goo^ 
green-houle  through  the  winter* 

I  have  raifed  a  variety  of  this  from  feeds  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Elope,  with  broader 
triangular  leaves,  which  fpread  much  more  than  thole 
of  the  former,  and  are  not  fo  beautifully  fpotted ;  the 
flower-ftalks  alfo  grow  much  taller.  . 

The  tenth  fort  is  alfo  a  very  low  plant,  never  riling 
to  have  ftalks  •,  the  leaves  are  broad  at  their  bafe,  but 
are  tapering  to  a  point  where  they  are  triangular ; 
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they  are  befet  on  their  eds;es,  and  both  furfaces,  with 
loft  fpines,  very  clofely,  from  whence  this  plant  had 
the  name  of  Hedgehog  Aloe.  The  flowers  grow  in 
a  loofe  head,  on  the  top  of  the  flalk,  which  is  very 
thick,  but  feldom  a  foot  high  :  they  are  of  a  fine  red 
colour  below,  but  of  a  pale  green  above.  1  his  fort 
may  be  pi'eferved  through  the  winter  in  a  good  green- 
houfe,  and  placed  in  the  open  air  in  fummer. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  near  a  foot  high,  and  is  fur- 
niflied  with  triangular  leaves,  from  the  ground  up¬ 
ward  •,  thefe  are  ot  a  dark  green  colour,  and  are  placed 
in  form  of  a  triangle  •,  the  flowers  grow  thinly  upon 
very  (lender  foot-ftalks,  and  are  of  an  herbaceous  co¬ 
lour,  and  their  upper  part  turns  backward.  T  his  fort 
requires  a  moderate  warmth  in  winter,  fo  Ihould  be 
placed  in  a  cool  part  of  the  (love. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  fomewhat  like  the  former, 
being  befet  with  leaves  from  the  bottom,  but  thefe 
are  rounder,  and  end  in  (harp  points  •,  the  flowers 
grow  upon  taller  (talks,  which  branch  out  and  grow 
in  long  clofe  fpikes.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fort 
which  has  been  raifed  from  feeds,  which  is  much 
larger,  the  leaves  thicker,  and  the  flowers  grow  upon 
taller  (talks,  but  this  is  only  a  feminal  variety. 

This  fort  may  be  preferved  through  the  winter  in  a 
good  green-houie,  but  muft  have  very  little  water 
given  it  during  the  cold  weather. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  with  its  leaves  near  the 
ground,  which  are  about  fix  inches  in  length,  and 
fhaped  like  a  tongue,  from  whence  it  had  the  title  of 
Tongue  Aloe.  The  flowers  grow  in  (lender  loofe 
fpikes,  each  hanging  downward,  of  a  red  colour  below, 
and  green  at  the  top.  This  is  pretty  hardy,  fo  may 
be  kept  in  a  common  green-houfe  in  winter,  and  fet 
abroad  in  lummer.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fort, 
with  leaves  much  more  fpotted. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  of  humble  growth ;  the  leaves 
come  out  on  every  fidewithout  order  near  the  ground, 
they  are  thick,  triangular  at  their  ends,  and  clofely 
ftudded  with  white  protuberances,  from  whence  it  was 
called  Pearl  Aloe.  There  is  a  fmaller  fort  of  this 
which  hath  been  long  preferved  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens,  but  the  manner  of  its  flowering  being  the  fame, 
I  fufped  it  to  be  only  a  variety  This  may  be  pre¬ 
ferved  through  the  winter  in  a  common  green-houfe. 
It  flowers  at  different  feafons  of  the  year. 

The  fifteenth  fort  is  the  true  Succotrine  Aloe,  from 
whence  the  bed:  fort  of  Aloe  for  ufe  in  medicine  is 
produced.  This  hath  long,  narrow,  fucculent  leaves, 
which  come  out  without  any  order,  and  form  large 
heads.  The  (talks  grow  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
have  two,  three,  and  fometimes  four  of  thefe  heads, 
branching  out  from  it :  the  lower  leaves  fpread  out 
on  every  fide,  but  the  upper  leaves  turn  inward  to¬ 
ward  the  center ;  the  flowers  grow  in  long  fpikes, 
upon  (talks  about  two  feet  high,  each  (tanding  on  a 
pretty  long  foot-ftalk;  they  are  of  a  bright  red  colour 
tipped  with  green:  thefe  generally  appear  in  the  winter 
fealon.  This  fort  may  be  preferved  through  the 
winter  in  a  warm  green-houfe,  but  the  plants  fo  ma¬ 
naged  will  not  flower  fo  frequently,  as  thole  which 
have  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth  in  winter. 

The  flxteenth  fort  refembles  the  eighth  in  fome  par¬ 
ticulars,  but  the  leaves  are  much  broader,  and  fpread 
wide  on  every  fide  •,  whereas  thofe  of  the  eighth  are 
ranged  only  two  ways,  and  are  narrow.  This  flowers 
but  feldom,  whereas  the  flxteenth  flowers  annually  in 
the  fpring,  and  may  be  kept  through  the  winter  in  a 
common  green-houfe. 

The  feventeenth  fort  never  rifes  from  the  ground,  but 
the  leaves  fpread  flat  on  the  furface  ;  thefe  are  plain, 
fucculent,  and  triangular  toward  their  end.  The 
borders  of  the  leaves,  and  alfo  the  ridge  of  the  angle 
on  their  under  fide,  are  clofely  befet  with  foft  white 
fpines.  The  flower-ftalk  rifes  about  a  foot  high,  is 
very  (lender,  and  hath  three  or  four  (mail  herbaceous 
flowers  (landing  at  a  diilance  from  each  other.  Thefe 
are  tubulous,  and  cut  into  fix  parts  at  the  brim,  which 
turn  backward.  This  fort  is  tender,  fo  (liould  be 
placed  in  winter  in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and 
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mud  have  little  water.  It  feldom  puts  out  offsets,  fo 
is  generally  increafed  by  planting  the  leaves. 

The  eighteenth  fort  is  alfo  a  fmall  plant  growing  near 
the  ground  •,  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  almoff  cylin¬ 
drical  toward  their  bale,  but  angular  near  their  ends, 
and  are  fet  with  (hort  foft  fpines  at  the  angles  :  thefe 
leaves  are  (liorter  and  of  a  darker  green  colour  than 
thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and  the  plants  produce  many 
fuckers  on  every  fide.  I  have  raifed  a  variety  of  this 
from  feeds,  which  hath  (horter,  whiter,  and  fmoother 
leaves,  but  this  hath  not  yet  flowered.  This  will  live 
in  a  common  green-houfe  in  winter. 

The  nineteenth  fort  hath  very  (hort,  thick,  fucculent 
leaves,  which  are  compreffed  on  their  upper  fide  like 
a  cufhion,  from  whence  it  had  the  name.  This  grows 
very  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  puts  out  fuckers  on 
every  fide :  the  flowers  grow  on  (lender  (talks,  and 
are  of  an  herbaceous  colour.  This  may  be  preferved 
through  the  winter  in  a  good  green-houfe,  but  (liould 
have  very  little  water  during  that  feafon,  efpecially 
when  it  hath  no  artificial  heat. 

The  twentieth  fort  hath  long  narrow  tongue-fliaped 
leaves,  which  are  hollowed  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
keel-fhaped  below:  thefe  are  clofely  ftudded  on  every 
fide,  with  fmall  white  protuberances,  from  whence 
the  plant  hath  had  the  title  of  Pearl  Tongue  Aloe. 
The  flowers  of  this  kind  grow  on  pretty  tall  ftalks, 
and  form  loofe  fpikes,  each  hanging  downward :  they 
are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  tipped  with  green.  This 
fort  produces  offsets  in  plenty,  and  is  fo  hardy  as  to 
live  in  a  common  green-houfe  through  the  winter.  It 
flowers  at  different  feafons  of  the  year. 

The  twenty-firft  fort  hath  fome  refembiance  to  the  laft, 
but  the  leaves  are  much  broader  and  thicker ;  thefe 
fpread  out  every  way,  and  are  not  fo  concave  on  their 
upper  furface,  nor  are  the  protuberances  fo  large  as 
thofe  of  the  former-,  the  flowers  are  of  a  paler  colour, 
and  the  fpikes  are  (liorter.  I  have  raifed  plants  from 
the  feeds  of  this  fort,  which  have  varied  from  the 
original,  but  none  of  them  approached  near  the  twen¬ 
tieth  fort.  This  is  as  hardy  as  the  former  fort. 

The  twenty-fecond  fort  rifes  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  with  a  ftrong  ftem ;  the  leaves  grow  on 
the  top,  which  clofely  embrace  the  (talk  ;  thefe  come 
out  irregularly,  and  fpread  every  way ;  they  are  near 
four  inches  broad  at  their  bafe,  and  diminifli  gradually 
to  the  top,  where  they  end  in  a  fpine.  They  are  of 
a  dark  green  colour,  and  clofely  befet  with  (hort  thick 
fpines  on  every  fide.  This  fort  hath  not  as  yet  flowered 
in  England,  nor  does  it  put  out  fuckers,  fo  that  it  is  - 
difficult  to  increafe.  It  muft  have  a  warm  green- 
houfe  in  winter,  and  very  little  water. 

The  twenty-third  fort  hath  very  long,  narrow,  trian¬ 
gular  leaves,  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  Bull-rulh  ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  thick  fpikes,  upon  ftalks 
near  three  feet  high.  They  are  of  an  Orange  colour, 
having  fix  yellow  (lamina,  which  come  out  beyond 
the  tube  of  the  flower  j  fo  that  when  the  plants  are 
ftrong,  and  produce  large  fpikes,  they  make  a  fine 
appearance.  It  flowers  in  Auguft  and  September. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  narrower  leaves,  and 
longer  fpikes  of  flowers. 

The  foil  in  which  thefe  plants  thrive  bed,  is  one  half 
frefti  light  earth  from  a  common  (and  if  the  turf  is 
taken  with  it  and  rotted,  it  is  much  better)  •,  the  reft 
(liould  be  white  Tea  fand  and  lifted  lime  ruboifii,  of 
each  of  thefe  two,  a  fourth  part ;  mix  thefe  together 
fix  or  eight  months  at  lead  before  it  is  ufed,  obferving 
to  turn  it  over  often  in  the  time. 

The  middle  of  July  is  a  very  proper  feafon  to  (liift 
thefe  plants  j  at  which  time  you  may  take  them,  out 
of  the  pots,  and  with  your  fingers  open  the  roots,  and 
(hake  out  as  much  of  the  earth  as  poflible,  taking  off 
all  dead  or  mouldy  roots,  but  do  not  wound  or  break 
the  young  frefli  ones :  then  fill  the  pot  about  three 
parts  full  of  the  above-mentioned  earth,  putting  a 
few  (tones  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, :  to  drain  off  the 
moifture ;  and  after  placing  the  roots  of  the  plant  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  interfering  too  much 
with  each  other,  put  in  as  much  of  the  fame  earth,  as 

,  to 
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to  fill  the  pot  almoft  to  the  rim,  and  obferve  to  (hake 
the  plant,  fo  as  to  let  the  earth  in  between  the  roots  •, 
and  then  with  your  hand  fettle  it  elofe  to  the  roots  of 
the  plant,  to  keep  it  fteady  in  the  pot  •,  then  water 
them  gently,  and  fet  them  abroad  in  a  fliacly  place, 
where°they  may  remain  for  three  weeks,  giving  them 
gentle  waterings,  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  hot 

and  dry.  .  , 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  September,  in  a  dry  day, 
remove  them  into  the  houfe  again,  obferving  to  give 
them  as  much  free  open  air  as  poflible,  while  the 
weather  is  warm ;  but,  if  the  nights  are  cool,  you 
muft  (hut  up  the  giaffes,  and  give  them  air  only  in 
the  day ;  and,  as  the  cold  increafes,  you  muft  not 
open  the  giaffes,  but  obferve  to  give  them  gentle 
waterings  often,  till  tne  middle  of  Ocftober,  wnen  you 
muft  abate  watering  according  to  the  heat  of  the  houfe 
in  which  they  are  kept.  For  thofe  plants  which  are 
placed  in  a  ftove,  will  require  -to  be  watered  at  leaft 
’  once  a  week,  moft  part  of  the  winter  •,  whereas  thofe 
which  are  kept  in  a  green-houle  without  artificial  heat, 
fnould  not  be  watered  oftener  in  winter  than  once  a 

month.  , 

When  thefe  hardier  forts  of  Aloes  are  placed  abroad 
in  fummer,  they  fnould  have  but  little  watei  given 
them ;  and  if  much  rain  fhould  fall  during  the  time  ' 
they  are  abroad,  they  fhould  be  fcreened  from  it .  foi 
when  they  imbibe  much  wet  in  fummer,  they  fre¬ 
quently  rot  the  following  winter,  efpecially  if  they  are 
not  kept  in  a  moderate  warm  air.  1  herefore,  thofe 
■  who  choofe  to  treat  thefe  plants  hardily,  fhould  be 
cautious  of  their  receiving  too  much  moifture. 

The  tender  forts  fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the  ftove, 
or  be  removed  in  fummer  to  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  where 
they  may  have  free  air  in  warm  weather,  but  be  pro- 
teded  from  ,  rain  and  cold.  With  this  management 
the  plants  will  thrive  and  increafe,  and  fuch  of  them 
as  ufually  flower,  may  be  expe&ed  to  produce  them 
in  beauty  at  their  feafons. 

The  hardier  forts  thrive  much  better  when  they  are 
-expofed  in  fummer,  and  fecured  from  the  cold  and 
rain  in  winter,  than  if  they  are  treated  more  tenderly. 
For  when  they  are  placed  in  a  ftove,  they  are  kept 
growing  all  the  winter,  whereby  they  are  diawn  up 
weak  •,  and  although  they  will  flower  oftener  when 
they  have  a  moderate  fhare  of  heat,  yet  in  two  or  three 
years,  the  plants  will  not  appear  fo  fightly  as  thole 
which  are  more  hardily  treated. 

The  twenty-third  fort  is  hardy  enough  to  live  abroad 
in  mild  winters,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  warm  bordei 
and  a  dry  foil  •,  but  as  they  are  often  deftroyed  in  fe- 
vere  winters,  it  is  proper  to  keep  fome  plants  in 
pots,  which  may  be  fheltered  in  winter  under  a  frame, 
to  preferve  the  fort.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  the  plants  generally  produce  in  plenty:  the 
feeds  muft  be  fown  in  pots  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
and  in  winter  fhould  be  fheltered  under  a  common 
hot-bed  frame  :  in  the  lpring  the  plants  will  come  up, 
when  they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  air  by 
degrees ;  and  when  they  are  large  enough  to  remove, 
fome  of  them  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and,  the  othei 
in  a  warm  border,  where  they  will  require  to  be  fhel¬ 
tered  the  following  winter,  as  they  will  not  have  ob¬ 


tained  fufficient  ftrength  to  refill  the  cold. 

Moft  of  thefe  Aloes  are  increafed  by  offsets,  which 
fhould  be  taken  from  the  mother  plant,  at  the  time 
when  they  are  fhifted,  and  muft  be  planted  in  very 
fmall  pots,  filled  with  the  fame  earth  as  was  directed 
for  the  old  plants  *,  but  if  in  taking  the  fuckers  oft, 
you  obferve  that  part  which  joined  to  the  mother  loot 
to  be  moift,  you  muft  let  them  lie  out  of  the  ground 
in  a  fhady  dry  place  fix  or  eight  days  to  dry  before 
they  are  planted,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubject  to  rot. 
After  planting,  let  them  remain  in  a  fhady  place  (as 
was  before  diredled  in  fliifting  the  old  plants)  for  a 
fortnight,  when  you  fhould  remove  the  tender  kinds 
to  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  plunging  the  pots  there¬ 
in,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  their  taking  new  root  •, 
but  obferve  to  fhade  the  giaffes  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  to  give  them  a  great  fnare  of  air. 
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Toward  the  middle  of  Augufff  begin  to  harden  thefe 
young  plants,  by  taking  off  the  giaffes  in  good  wea¬ 
ther,  and  by  railing  them  at  other  times  with  props, 
that  the  air  may  freely  enter  the  bed,  which  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  for  their  growth,  and  to  prepare 
them  to  be  removed  into  the  houfe,  which  muft  be 
done  toward  tire  end  of  September,  and  managed  as 
before  diredled  for  the  old  plants. 

The  African  Aloes,  for  the  moft  part,  afford  plenty 
of  fuckers,  by  which  they  are  increafed  •,  but  thofe 
few  that  do  not,  may  be  moft-of  them  propagated, 
by  taking  off  fome  of  the  under  leaves,  laying  them 
to  dry  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  as  was  diredled  for 
the  offsets  *,  then  plant  them  in  the  fame  foil  as  was 
diredled  for  them,  putting  that  part  of  the  leaf  which 
adhered  to  the  old  plant,  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  (according  to  the  fize  of  the  leaf)  into  the 
earth,  giving  them  a  little  water  to  fettle  the  earth 
about  them ;  then  plunge  the  pots  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  obferving  to  icreen  them  from  the  violence 
of  the  fun,  and  give  them  gentle  refrefhings  with 
water  once  a  week :  the  beftfeafon  for  this  is  in  June, 
that  they  may  pufn  out  heads  before  winter. 

The  lecond  fort  produces  the  Aloes  commonly  fold 
in  the  fhops  for  horfes,  and  is  called  Aloe  Hepatica. 
But  it  is  from  the  fifteenth  fort,  the  Succotrine,  or 
beft  fort  of  Aloes,  is  produced ;  which  is  done  by 
cutting  their  leaves  tranfverfly,  and  placing  earthen 
veffels  under  them  to  receive  the  juice  which  drops 
from  thefe  cut  leaves ;  which  juice,  when  infpiffated, 
becomes  the  Aloe  which  is  uled  in  medicine.  But  I 
believe  in  making  the  coarfer  fort  of  Aloes,  they  prefs 
the  leaves,  whereby  a  greater  quantity  of  juice  is  ob¬ 
tained  :  but  this  is  not  near  fo  fine  as  the  other. 

ALOE  AMERICANA  MURICAT  A.  See 

Agave. 

A  L  O I D  E  S.  See  Stratiotes. 

ALOPECUROS  [ Gr .  ’AAoA*^],  Fox-tail,  a  kind 
of  grafs. 

alpinia. 

This  plant  is  fo  called  after  Profper  Alpmus,  who 
was  a  famous  botanift  in  his  time,  and  travelled  into 
Greece  and  Egypt,  and  has  written  two  books  in 
quarto  of  the  plants  of  thofe  countries. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  trifid  empalement ,  upon  which  r efts  the  germen. 
The  flower  is  of  one  leaf ,  which  is  unequally  divided  at  ttoe 
top  into  four  parts ,  and  refembles  a  perforated  flower  ; 
the  upper  fegment  which  refembles  the  helmet,  and  alfo  the 
two  fide  fegments ,  are  indented  in  the  middle ,  and  the  lower 
one  is  divided  into  three  parts  at  the  brim  ■,  in  the  center 
is  placed  the  round  germen,  fupp  or  ting  a fingle  fly  le  crowned 
with  a  three  cornered  fligma :  this  is  attended  by  a  fingle 
ft, amina  fixed  to  the  tube  of  the  flower ,  which  is  croivned 
with  a  very  narrciv  flummit.  After  the  flower  is  paft,  the 
germen  becomes  an  ovalflefhy  fruit ,  divided  into  three  parts, 
inclofing  fever al  oval  feeds,  which  have  tails.  _ 

This  genus  of  plants,  is  by  Dr.  Linmeus  ranged  in 
his  firit  clafs,  which  is  entitled  Monandria  Monogy- 
nia,  the  flowers  of  which  have  but  one  ftamina  and 
one  ftyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz.  _ 
Alpinia.  Royen.  Prod.  12.  This  is  by  father  Plumier 
titled,  Alpina  racemofa  alba  Cannacori  foliis.  Nov. 
Gen.  26.  i.  e.  White  branching  Alpina,  with  leaves  like 
the  flowering  Reed. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Weft-Indies,  from  whence 
it  has  been  brought  into  fome  of  the  curious  gardens 
of  Europe,  where  it  muft  be  preferved  in  a  good 
green-houfe,  and  the  pots  plunged  into  a  tub  of  water, 
otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  this  country.  The  leaves 
decay  every  winter,  and  are  puflied  out  from  the  root* 
every  fprina,  like  the  Marantaj  fo  may  be  prepa¬ 
cked  by  parting  of  the  roots  when  the  leaves  decay. 
ALSINE  TO.  ’AAaAn],  Chick-weed. 

Thefe  plants  are  fo  well  known  to  moft  perfor.s,  it 
will  be  needlefs  to  mention  them  ju  this  place,  un.c.s 
it  be  to  caution  perfons  from  permitting  them  to  grow 
either  in  their  gardens,  or  on  dunghills,  where  they 
will  foon  ihed  their  feeds,  and  become  troubleiome 

weeds  i 
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Weeds  but  as  they  are  annual,  they  may  with  little 
trouble  be  deftroyed,  it  they  do  not  hand  to  produce 
feed. 

ALTHEA  [’AxlWa*  fo  called  from  ct\Qai'vu-,  Gr.  to 
heal],  Marfhmallow. 

The  Characters  are* 

The  flower  hath  a  doable  empalement  \  the  outer  is 
of  one  leaf  and  is  unequally  divided  into  nine  narrow  feg- 
rnents  at  the  brim  •,  the  inner  one  is  alfo  of  one  leaf  cut 
into  five  broad  acute  fegments  at  the  top  ;  thefe  are  both 
permanent.  The  flower  hath  five  petals  which  coalefce 
at  their  bafe ,  but  fpread  open  above  and  are  fhaped  like 
a  heart.  There  are  many  ftamina  joined  below ,  and  form 
a  kind  of  cylinder ,  but  are  loofe  above ,  and  inferted 
in  the  column.  In  the  center  is  placed  the  orbicular  ger- 
men ,  fupporting  a  ffiort  cylindrical ftyle,  crowned  with  nu¬ 
merous  ftigrna ,  which  are  of  equal  length  with  the  fta¬ 
mina.  The  empalement  afterward  becomes  an  orbicular 
depreffed  capfule ,  divided  into  fever al  cells ,  each  contain¬ 
ing  one  compreffed  kidney-fhaped  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  in 
the  third  fedtion  of  his  fixteenth  clafs,  which  is  titled 
Monodelphia  Polyandria,  the  ftamina  being  joined 
together  to  form  a  fort  of  column. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Althea  foliis  fimplicibuS  acuminatis  acute  den- 
tatis  tomentofis.  Marjhmallow  withflngle  woolly  leaves, 
which  are  indented  in  floarp  fegments.  Althaea  Diofco- 
ridis  &  Plinib  C.  B.  P.  3 1 5.  Common  Marfhmallow. 

2.  Althaea  {Officinalis)  foliis  fimplicibus  angulato-ro- 
tundioribus  tomentofis.  Marfhmallow  with  angular , 
woolly ,  round-pointed  leaves.  Althaea  folio  rotundiori 
aut  minus  acuminato.  Sutherl.  Edinb. 

3.  Althea  ( Hirfuta )  foliis  trifidis  pilofo-hifpidis  fupra 
glabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  349.  Marfhmallow  with  trifid , 
hairy ,  pungent  leaves.  Alcea  villofa.  Dalechamp.  Hift. 

594- 

4.  Althaea  ( Cannabina )  foliis  inferioribus  palmatis  fu- 
perioribus  digitatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  205.  Marfhmallow 
with  the  under  leaves  fhaped  like  a  hand ,  and  the  upper 
leaves  more  divided.  Alcea  fruticofo  cannabino  folio. 
Cluf.  Hift.  p.  2.  pag.  25. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Marlhmallow,  which 
grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in  divers  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  frequently  ufed  in  medicine.  It  hath  a 
perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk.  The  plant  grows 
eredt,  ,to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,,  and  puts  out 
a  few  lateral  branches  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  gar- 
nilhed  with  leaves  which  are  hoary  and  foft  to  the 
touch ;  they  are  angular,  and  placed  alternately  on 
the  branches  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Mal¬ 
low,  but  are  fmaller  and  of  a  pale  colour.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  or  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  may  be  propagated  faft  enough,  either  by 
feeds  or  parting  their  roots.  When  it  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds  they  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  but 
if  by  parting  their  roots,  the  beft  time  is  in  autumn, 
when  the  ftalks  decay.  It  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or 
fituation,  but  in  moift  places  will  grow  larger  than 
in  dry  land.  The  plants  fhould  not  be  nearer  toge¬ 
ther  than  two  feet,  for  their  roots  fpread  wide  on 
every  fide. 

The  fecond  fort  is  fomewhat  like  the  firft,  but  the 
leaves  are  not  fo  long,  nor  do  they  end  in  a  fharp 
point,  but  are  angular,  and  rounder  than  thofe  of  the 
firft.  I  have  cultivated  this. in-  the  Chelfea  garden 
many  years,  and  find  it  retains  its  difference. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  •,  from  both  thefe  countries  I  have  received  the 
feeds.  This  is  a  low  plant,  whofe  branches  trail  on 
the  ground,  unlefs  they  are  fupported  by  flakes.  The 
leaves  and  ftalks  are  befet  with  ftrong  hairs  •,  the 
flowers  come  out  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  and  are 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  having  pur- 
plifh  bottoms.  The  leaves  are  deeply  cut  into  three 
parts,  and  have  long  foot-ftalks  •,  the  ftalks  are  wood- 
dy,  but  feldom  laft  more  than  two  years. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  fown  in  April,  the  plants 
will  flower  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Septem- 
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bet.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain,  for  as  the  roots  ihoot  deep  into  the 
ground,  unlefs  the  plants  are  removed  very  young, 
they  feldom  furvive  tranfplanting. 

The  fourth  fort  has  a  woody  ftem,  which  riles  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  puts  out  many  fide 
branches.  Thefe  are  garniflied  with  leaves  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fliapes  j  thofe  which  are  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftalks  are  like  a  hand,  very  ilightly  cut  toward 
their  outfide,  but  thofe  which  are  placed  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches,  are  deeply  cut  into  feveral  parts ; 
thefe  are  hairy,  and  grow  alternately  on  the  branches  ; 
the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  other  forts,  but  are  not  fo 
large  as  thofe  of  the  common  Marfhmallow  ;  they  are 
of  a  deeper  red  colour,  and  the  empalement  is  much 
larger.  This  fort  feldom  flowers  the  firft  year,  unlefs 
the  fummer  proves  warm  •,  but  when  the  plants  live 
through  the  winter,  they  will  flower  early  the  follow¬ 
ing  fummer,  and  produce  good  feeds.  This  grows 
naturally  in  Hungary  and  Iftria,  from  both  which 
places  I  have  received  the  feeds; 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds*  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
the  fpring  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to  re¬ 
main  ;  or  if  otherwife,  the  plants  mull  be  tranfplanted 
young,  elfe  they  will  not  fucceed.  They  fhould  have 
a  fheltered  fituation  and  a  dry  foil,  otherwife  they  will 
not  live  through  the  winter  in  England.  When  thefe 
plants  grow  in  a  ftony  foil,  or  in  lime  rubbifh,  they 
will  be  ftinted  in  their  growth,  but  they  will  have  lefs 
fap  in  their  branches,  fo  will  better  endure  the  cold  of 
this  climate.  This  fort  feldom  continues  longer  than 
two  years  in  England,  but  as  the  feeds  ripen  here,  the 
plants  may  be  had  in  plenty. 

ALTHfEA  FRUTEX.  See  Hibiscus  and  La- 
vatera. 

A  L Y  S  S  O I D  E  S.  See  Alyssum  and  Lunaria. 

ALYSSON  ALPINUM  LUTEUM;  SeeDRABA. 

ALYSSON  SEGETUM.  SeeMvAGRUM. 
ALYSSON  SERPILLI  FOLIO.  See  Clypeola. 
ALYSSON  VERONICJE  FOLIO.  SeeDRABA. 

ALYSSON  YULGARE.  SeeDRABA. 

ALYSSUM,  [’lAAoccov,  of  <x\v<r<ru,  Gr.  to  be  mad; 
fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  believed  to  have  the  virtue 
of  curing  madnefs.]  Mad  wort. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  an  oblong  four-leaved  empalement ,  which 
falls  away.  It  hath  four  petals  in  form  of  a  crofs ,  which 
fpread  open  above  the  empalement.  It  hath  fix  ftamina , 
two  of  which  are  fhorter  than  the  other  four ,  crowned 
with  broad  fummits ■,  in  the  center  of  the  flower  is  fitu- 
ated  the  oval  germen ,  fupporting  a  fingle  ftyle ,  crowned 
with  an  obtufe  ftigma.  After  the  flower  is  paft ,  the  ger¬ 
men  becomes  a  globular  or  compreffed  fced-veffel,  in  which 
are  lodged  feveral  compreffed  feeds. 

This  genus  is  ranged  in  the  fifteenth  clafs  of  Lin# 
naeus,  entitled  Tetradynamia  Siliculofa;  the  flowers 
of  this  clafs  have  fix  ftamina,  four  of  which  are  longer 
than  the  other  two,  and  the  feed-veffels  are  fhort,  in 
fome  globular,  and  in  others  they  are  compreffed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Alyssum  ( Saxatile )  caulibus  frutefeentibus  pamcula- 
tis  foliis  lanceolatis  mollifiimis  undulatis  integris. 
Prod.  Leyd.  331.  Madwort  withfhrubby  ftalks,  flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  panicles,  and  whole, foft, fpear-Jhaped  waved 
leaves.  Alyffon  Creticurfi  faxatile  foliis  undulatis  in- 
canis.  Tourn.  Cor.  15. 

2.  Alyssum  ( Halimifolium )  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus 
acutis  integerrimis  caulibus  procumbentibus  peren- 
nantibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  333.  Madwort  with  whole, 
fpear-fhaped ,  pointed  leaves ,  and  trailing  perennial  ftalks. 
Alyffon  halimi  folio  fempervirens.  Tourn.  Inft. 

3.  Alyssum  ( Spinofum )  ramis  floreis  fenilibus  fpinifor- 
mibus  nudis.  Hort.  Cliff.  332.  Madwort,  whofe 
older  branches  have  naked  fpines.  Thlafpi  fruticofum 
fpinofum.  C.  B.  P.  108. 

4.  Alyssum  ( Montanum )  ramulis  fuffruticofis  diffufis  fo¬ 
liis  pundtato-echinatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  185.  Madwort 

"with  fhrubby  diffufed  branches  and  leaves,  having  prickly 
punlfures.  Thlafpi  montanum  luteum.  J.  B.  2.  p.  928. 

5.  Alyssum 
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5.  Alyssum  (. Incanum )  caule  ere£to  foliis  lanceolatis  in- 
canis  integerrimis  floribus  corymbofis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
332.  Madwort  with  an  ere  51  ftalk ,  hoary  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  which  are  entire ,  and  flowers  collected  into  round 
heads.  AlyfTon  fruticofum  incanum.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H. 

6.  Alyssum  ( Clypeatum )  caule  erefto  herbaceo  filiculis 
feflilibus  ovalibus  comprefTo-planis  petalis  acumina- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  651.  Madwort  with  an  ere 51  her¬ 
baceous  ftalk ,  pods  growing  clofle  to  the  ftalks ,  which  are 
oval  and  comprejfed ,  and  the  flower  leaves  pointed.  Lu- 
naria  leucoii  folio  filiqua.  oblonga  maiori.  Tourn. 
Inft.  218. 

7.  Alyssum  ( Sinuatum )  caule  herbaceo  foliis  lanceola¬ 
tis  dentatis  filiculis  inflatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  651. 
Madwort  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk ,  fpear-Jhaped  indented 
leaves ,  and  fwollen  feed-veflels.  Alyffoides  incanum 
foliis  finuatis.  Tourn.  Inft.  213. 

8.  Alyssum  (Creticum )  caule  herbaceo  erecto  foliis  in- 
canis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  filiculis  inflatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  651.  Madwort  zvith  an  ere 51  herbaceous 
ftalk ,  hoary ,  fpear-Jhaped ,  entire  leaves ,  and  a  fwelling  feed- 
veffel.  Alyffoides  fruticofum  Creticum  leucoii  folio 
incano.  Tourn.  Cor.  15. 

9.  Alyssum  ( Veftcaria )  foliis  linearibus  dentatis,  filicu¬ 
lis  inflatis  angulatis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  910.  Madwort 
with  linear  indented  leaves  and  fwollen  pods ,  which  are 
angular  and  acute  pointed.  Veficaria  Orientalis,  foliis 
dentatis.  Tourn.  Cor.  49. 

10.  Alyssum  ( Deltoideum )  caulibus  fuffrutefcentibus 
proftratis,  foliis  lanceolato-deltoidibus,  filiculis  hirtis. 
Lin.  Sp.  908.  Madwort  with  trailing  fhrubby  ftalks , 
deltoide  fpear-Jhaped  leaves,  and  hairy  pods.  AlyfTon  Cre¬ 
ticum  foliis  angulatis,  flore  violaceo.  Tourn.  Cor.  15. 

11.  Alyssum  ( Calycinum )  caulibus  herbaceus,  ftamini- 
bus  omnibus  dentatis,  calycibus  perfiftentibus.  Jacq. 
Vind.  1 14.  Madwort  with  herbaceous  ftalks ,  all  the 
ftamina  indented ,  and  a  permanent  flower-cup.  Thlafpi 
AlyfTon  dicftum  campeftre  majus.  C.  B.  P.107. 

12.  Alyssum  ( Campeftre )  caule  herbaceo,  ftaminibus 
ftipatis  pari  fetarum,  calycibus  deciduis.  Lin.  Sp. 
909.  Madwort  zvith  an  herbaceous  ftalk ,  and  the 
flower-cup  deciduous.  AlyfTon  incanum,  ferpylli  folio, 
fructu  nudo.  Tourn.  Inft.  217. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  with  a  flefliy 
ftalk,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  one  foot  high, 
but  divides  into  many  lefs  branches  which  grow  near 
the  ground,  fo  that  a  Tingle  plant  will  fpread  to  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance.  The  branches  are  garnilhed  with 
long  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  hoary  and  waved 
on  their  edges,  placed  on  without  any  order.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles,  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  every  branch,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  confifting  of  four  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a 
crofs :  thefe  being  numerous,  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance  during  their  continuance.  They  appear  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  if 
the  feafon  is  moderate,  will  continue  three  weeks  in 
beauty.  The  feeds  ripen  in  July,  but  it  is  only  from 
young  plants  that  feeds  can  be  expected ;  for  the  old 
plants,  or  thofe  which  are  railed  from  flips  or  cut¬ 
tings,  rarely  produce  feeds  in  England. 

This  plant  is  hardy,  and  although  brought  from  a 
more  foutherly  climate,  yet,  if  planted  in  a  dry,  lean, 
or  rubbilhy  foil,  will  endure  our  fevereft  winters 
abroad.  It  is  increafed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  March 
in  a  light  fandy  foil,  or  by  planting  cuttings  in  April 
or  May ,  which  are  very  apt  to  take  root,  if  kept 
fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  gently  refrefhed 
with  water. 

The  fecond  fort  feldom  continues  above  two  or  three 
years  with  us,  and  muft  therefore  be  often  fown  to 
preferve  it ;  or  if  the  feeds  are  fuffered  to  fall,  and 
remain  upon  the  ground,  the  plants  will  rife  without 
any  trouble.  This  plant  fpreads  itfelf  upon  the 
ground,  and  never  riles  to  any  height.  It  produces, 
at  the  extremity  of  its  branches,  very  pretty  tufts  of 
fmall  white  flowers  •,  of  which  the  plant  is  feldom  de- 
ftitute  for  fix  or  feven  months  fucceflively,  for  which 
reafon  it  deferves  a  place  in  the  gardens  of  the  curi- 
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oils.  This  will  grow  from  feeds,  and  alfo  from  cut¬ 
tings,  if  planted  and  managed  as  the  former*. 

The  third  fort  hath  ligneous  branches  which  rife  about 
two  feet  high ;  thefe  are  armed  with  fmall  ipines ;  the 
leaves  are  hoary,  fpear-fhaped,  and  thinly  placed  on 
the  ftalks  without  any  order.  The  flowers  are  white, 
crofs-fhaped,  and  grow  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  branches.  After  the  flowers  are  paft,  the 
germen  turns  to  an  oblong  feed-veflel,  containing  fo- 
veral  round  feeds. 

This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
firft  fort,  either  by  feeds  or  flips ,  and  when  the  plants 
grow  in  rubbiih,  or  on  old  walls,  they  will  laft  much 
longer,  and  endure  the  cold  of  our  winters  better  than 
thofe  which  are  in  a  good  foil.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  fouth  of  France. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  trailing  branches,  which  lie  on 
the  ground  5  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  hoary 
leaves,  which  are  rough  to  the  touch,  and  are  placed 
alternately  on  every  fide  of  the  branches  ,  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  which  are  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  feed-veflels  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  third 
fort.  This  grows  naturally  upon  rocks  and  ruins,  in 
Burgundy,  and  fome  other  parts  of  France,  as  alfo 
about  Bafil.  It  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  former  forts,  and  when  it  grows  in  rubbifh, 
the  plants  will  continue  fome  years ,  but  in  rich 
ground,  they  feldom  live  through  the  winter  in 
England. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  hav¬ 
ing  ligneous  ftalks,  which  divide  into  feveral  branches 
toward  the  top.  Thefe  are  garnilhed  with  hoary 
fpear-lhaped  leaves,  which  are  placed  alternately  on 
the  branches  :  at  the  extremity  of  every  fhoot,  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  round  bunches,  which  are 
fmall,  white,  and  crofs-fhaped ,  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  feed-veflels,  which  are  full  of  brown  feeds. 
It  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  chiefly  on  rocky  or  gravelly  foils.  When  this 
is  fown  in  a  rich  foil,  it  feldom  furvives  the  winter ; 
but  in  lime  rubbifh,  or  upon  old  walls,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  feveral  years.  It  flowers  in  June,  July,  Au- 
guft,  and  September,  and  the  feeds  ripen  fbon  after  ; 
which  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come 
up,  and  require  little  care. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  biennial  plant  with  an  herbaceous 
ftalk,  which  is  garnilhed  with  oblong  hoary  leaves, 
placed  alternately ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks  Angle,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
compreffed  feed-veflels,  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  Lu- 
naria,  which  contain  many  flat  feeds.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  whence  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  feeds.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
muft  be  fown  upon  dry  ground,  or  lime  rubbiih  ; 
for  in  rich  land  the  plants  will  grow  too  vigorous  in 
fummer,  fo  that  in  autumn  they  generally  rot  off  and 
decay. 

The  feventh  fort  is  a  low  fpreading  plant,  which  di¬ 
vides  into  fmall  branches,  thefe  fpreadnear  the  ground, 
and  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  hoary  leaves  which 
continue  through  the  year :  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  fmall  clufters  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  confifting  of  four 
petals  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs.  After  the  flower  is 
paft,  the  germen  becomes  an  oval  fwelling  feed-vef- 
fel,  which  is  filled  with  roundilh  feeds.  T  his  grows 
naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  but  is 
hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  in 
a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituatiom  It  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  and  feldom  lafts  longer  than  two  or  three  years. 
The  eighth  fort  grows  more  ereft,  having  an  herba¬ 
ceous  ftalk,  which  fends  out  a  few  lateral  branches 
toward  the  top,  garnilhed  with  oblong  hoary  leaves. 
The  flowers  grow  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fwelling 
feed-veflels  like  the  former.  T  his  feldom  continues 
longer  than  two  years  in  England  •,  it  muft  have  a 
warm  dry  fituation,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  in  the 
open  air,  and  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
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fee  fown  in  Auguft,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  •,  and  if 
a  few  of  them  are  potted  in  Qdober,  and  fheltered 
under  a  frame  in  winter,  they  v/ill  flower  the  follow- 
ino-  June,  fo  good  feeds  may  be  obtained  the  lame 
year ;  for  thole  plants  which  arife  early  in  the  year, 
grow  luxuriantly  in  fummer,  lo  do  not  often  live 
through  the  winter,  or  ripen  feeds. .  . 

The  ninth  and  tenth  forts  have  trailing  {talks,  which 
fpread  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  •,  the  plants  pro¬ 
duce  their  flowers  toward  the  extremity  of  the  {talks 
in  loofe  fpikes,  which  are  formed  like  thofe  of  the 
other  forts,  having  four  petals  in  each  in  form  of  a 
crofs  *,  thofe  of  the  ninth  fort  are  fucceeded  by  fwollen 
feed-vefiels,  but  the  tenth,  which  flowers  early  in  the 
fpring,  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feed-vefiels  in  this 
country.  This  is  an  abiding  plant,  which  may  be 
propagated  from  its  trailing  branches,  which,  if 
planted  in  April,  will  take  root  and  become  good 
plants  by  the  following  autumn,  when  two  or  three 
plants  may  be  placed  in  a  common  frame  for  lhelter 
in  \vinter,  to  preferve  the  fpecies  •;  for  in  hard  win¬ 
ters,  thofe  which  are  expofed  are  fometimes  deftroyed. 
The  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  both  annual  plants,  fo 
are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  iown  in  a 
border  of^light  earth  in  April,  in  fuch  places  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain  •,  fif  tnele  are  thinned  and 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  they  will  flower  in  July,  and 
perfed  their  feeds  in  autumn. 
AMARANTHOIDES.  See  Gomphrena. 
AMARANTHUS  [’A/*bspai»1®»i  of  a  privative,  and 
I tmpatvo,  Gr.  to  wither  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  flower 
of  this  plant  being  cropped,  does  not  foon  wither ; 
but  being  dried,  keeps  the  beauty  of  its  colour  a- 
great  while,]  Flower-gentle. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  plant.  ’The 
flower  hath  no  petals ,  but  the  empalement  confifls  of  three 
or  five  pointed  fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  are  coloured  and 
permanent  •,  this  is  common  to  both  flexes.  The  male  flow¬ 
ers  have  in  fome  fpecies  three ,  and  in  others  five  fender 
ftamina ,  which  are  of  the  fame  length  with  the  empale¬ 
ment  ,  crowned  with  oblong  fummits.  The  female  flowers 
have  an  oval  germen,  fupporting  three  Jhort  awl-Jhaped 
ftyles ,  which  are  crowned  with  flimple  ftigma.  The  em¬ 
palement  afterward  becomes  an  oval  coloured  feed-veffel 
having  one  cell,  in  zvhichis  lodged  a  Jingle  globular  feed. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in  the 
fifth  divifion  of  his  twenty-firft  clafs,  entitled  Monce- 
cia  Pentandria,  from  their  having  male  and  female 
flowers  on  the  fame  plant,  and  the  male  flowers  hav¬ 
ing  five  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Amaranthus  ( Tricolor )  glomerulis  triandris  axilla- 
ribus  fubrotundis  amplexicaulibus  foliis  lanc'eolato- 
ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1403.  Flower-gentle  with 
roundiflh  heads ,  placed  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  embracing 
them ,  whofe  flowers  have  three  ftamina ,  and  the  leaves 
are  oval  and  fpear-fhaped.  Amaranthus  tricolor.  Lob. 
Icon.  252.  i.  e.  Three  coloured  Amaranthus. 

1.  Amaranthus  ( Melancholicus )  glomerulis  triandris  ax- 
illaribus  fubrotundis  fefiilibus  foliis  lanceolatis  acu- 
minatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1403.  Flower-gentle  with 
•  three  ftamina ,  roundiflh  heads  growing  clofe  to  the  ftalk , 
and  acute-pointed  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Amaranthus  co¬ 
lore  obfcuriori  five  mas.  Tourn.  Inft.  23J6.  Ama¬ 
ranthus  bicolor. 

3.  Amaranthus  ( Triftis )  glomerulis  triandris  rotunda- 
tis  fubfpicatis,  foliis  ovato-cordatis  emarginatis  petiolo 
brevioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  1404.  Flower-gentle  with  three 
ftamina ,  roundiflh  heads  growing  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks  in  fpikes ,  and  oval  heart-flhaped  leaves  with  fljort 
foot-flalks. 

4.  Amaranthus  ( Caudatus )  racemis  pentandris  decom- 
pofitis  cylindricis  pendulus  longiflimis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
443.  Flower-gentle  with  five  ftamina ,  and  very  long ,  hang¬ 
ing, ,  cylindrical  fpikes.  Amaranthus  maximus  panicula 
longa  pendula  femine  rubello.  Raii  Hift. 

5.  Amaranthus  ( Maximus )  racemis  fubcylindricis  pen- 
dulis,  caule  e recto  arboreo.  Flower-gentle  with  hang¬ 
ing  ahncflt  cylindrical  fpikes ,  and  an  erect  tree-like  ftalk. 
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Amaranthus  maximus.  C.  B.  P.  120.  Commonly 

called  Tree-like  Amaranthus. 

6.  Amaranthus  ( Lividus )  glomerulis  triandris  fubfpi¬ 
catis  rotundatis,  foliis  rotundo-ovatis  retufis.  Lin.  Sp. 

1 404.  Flower-gentle  with  roundifto  fpikes  of  flower  shav¬ 
ing  three  ftamina,  and  roundifto ,  oval ,  blunt  leaves.  Bli¬ 
tum  pulchrum  redum  magnum  rubrum.  J.  B.  2. 
p.  966. 

7.  Amaranthus  ( Flavus )  racemis  pentandris  compofi- 
tis,  fummo  infimifque  nutantibus,  foliis  ovatis  mu- 
cronatis.  Lin.  Sp.  1406.  Flower-gentle  with  a  com¬ 
pound  fpike  of  flowers  having  five  ftamina *  and  oval 
pointed  leaves. 

8;  Amaranthus  ( Blitum )  glomeratis  lateralibus  trifidis 
foliis  ovatis  retufis,  caule. diffufo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  990. 
Flower-gentle  with  roundiflh  heads  at  the  joints  of  the 
ftalks ,  oval  blunt  leaves  >  and  diffufed  ftalks.  Blitum  al¬ 
bum  minus.  C.  B.  P.  118.  The  fmaller  white  Blite. 

9.  Amaranthus  ( Gracizans )  glomerulis  triandris  axil- 
laribus  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1405. 
Flower-gentle  with  flowers  having  three  ftamina ,  which 
grow  in  chifters  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  and  blunt 
fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Amaranthus  fioribus  lateralibus 
congeltis  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis.  Fior.  Virg.  1 16. 
Commonly  called  Pellitory-leaved  Blite. 

10.  Amaranthus  ( Hybridus )  racemis  pentandris  decom- 
pofitis  congeltis  nudis,  fpiculis  conjugatis.  Flor.  Virg. 
148.  Flower-gentle  with  five  ftamina,  decompounded 
fpikes  having  double  fpicuU.  Amaranthus  fylveftris 
maximus  Novae  Anglias  fpicis  viridibus.  Raii  Hift. 
201.  Or  Wild  New  England  Blite  with  green  fpikes. 

11.  Amaranthus  ( Hypocondriacus )  racemis  pentandris 
compofitis  confertis  eredis,  foliis  ovatis  mucronatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  444.  Flower-gentle  ■ with  five  ftamina,  erect 
cluftered  fpikes,  and  oval-pointed  leaves.  This  is  the 
Amaranthus  fylveftris  maximus  Novae  Angliae  fpicis 
purpureis.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  235.  Commonly  called 
Purple  Flower-gentle. 

12.  Amaranthus  {Spinofus) racemis  pentandris  cylindricis 
eredis  axillis  fpinofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  444.  Flower-gentle 
with  five  ftamina,  upright  cylindrical  fpikes,  and  j'pines 
at  the  joints  of  the  ftalks.  Amaranthus  Indicus  fpino- 
fus  fpica  herbacea.  H.  L.  31. 

13.  Amaranthus  ( Sanguineus )  racemis  pentandris  com¬ 
pofitis  eredis,  lateralibus  patentiflimis,  foliis  ovato- 
oblongis.  Lin.  Sp.  1407.  Flower-gentle  with  com¬ 
pound  fpikes,  whofe  lateral  fpikes  fpread  out,  the  upper 
are  erect,  and  oblong  oval  leaves.  Amaranthus  racemis 
cylindricis  lateralibus  terminalibufque  cruciatim  pofi- 
tis.  Fig.  Plant.  22. 

14.  Amaranthus  ( Retroftexus )  racemis  pentandris  late¬ 
ralibus  terminalibufque  caule  flexubib  villofo  ramis 
retrocurvatis..  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  991.  Flower-gentle 
with  five  ftamina ,  fpikes  proceeding  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks,  and  alfo  at  their  extremities,  and  flexible,  hairy ,  re¬ 
curved  branches. 

1 5.  Amaranthus  [Oleraceous)  glomeribus  triandris  pen- 
tandrifque,  foliis  ovatis  obtufiflimis  emarginatis  ru- 
gofis.  Lin.  Sp.  1403.  Flower-gentle  whofe  globes  have 
flowers  with  three  and  five  ftamina,  and  rough,  obtufe,  in¬ 
dented  leaves.  Blitum  album  majus.  C.  B.  P.  118. 

16.  Amaranthus  ( Viridis )  glomerulis  triandris,  fiori¬ 
bus  mafeulis  trifidis,  foliis  ovatis  emarginatis,  caule 
eredo.  Lin.  Sp.  1405.  Flower-gentle  with  globular 
heads  whofe  flowers  have  three  ftamina  the  male  are  tri¬ 
fid,  oval,  indented  leaves,  and  an  upright  ftalk. 

17.  Amaranthus  ( Cruentus )  racemis  pentandris  decom- 
pofitis  remotis  patulo  nutantibus,  foliis  .  lanceolato- 
ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1406.  Flower-gentle  with  de¬ 
compounded  fpikes  of  flowers  with  five  ftamina,  the  cuter 
fpreading  afunder,  and  oval  fpear -ftoaped  leaves.  Ama¬ 
ranthus  finenfis  foliis  variis,  panicula  fpeciofa  patula. 
Cent.  tab.  6. 

The  firft  fort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
the  beauty  of  .its  variegated  leaves,  which  are  of  three 
colours,  viz.  green,  yellow,  and  red  ;  thefe  are  very 
elegantly  mixed :  and  when  the  plants  are  in  full  vi¬ 
gour,  the  leaves  are  large,  and  clofely  fet  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  and  the  branches 
form  a  fort  of  pyramid  i  fo  that  there  is  not  a  more 
6  '  beau- 
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beautiful  plant  than  this,  when  it  is  in  full  luftre. 
From  the  leaves  of  this  plant  being  partly  coloured 
like  the  'feathers  of  parrots,  fome  botanifts  have  fe- 
parated  this  fpecies  from  the  others,  and  conftituted 
a  genus  of  it  by  the  title  of  Pfittacus. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  been  introduced  into  the  Eng- 
lifh  gardens  much  later  than  the  former.  This  grows 
to  the  fame  height,  and  in  the  manner  of  its  growth 
greatly  refembles  it ;  but  the  leaves  have  only  two 
colours,  which  are  an  obfcure  purple,  and  a  bright 
crimfon  •,  thefe  are  fo  blended  as  to  let  off  each  other, 
and  when  the  plants  are  vigorous,  they  make  a  fine 
appearance. 

The  third  fort  hath  no  great  beauty  ;  it  grows  about 
three  feet  high  with  an  upright  flalk,  which  fends  out 
fome  lateral  branches  toward  the  top ;  thefe  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oval  heart-lhaped  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  wings  of  the  (talks  in  roundilh 
fpikes,  as  alfo  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  but 
have  very  little  beauty,  fo  do  not  deferve  a  place  in 
the  flower-garden.  The  young  plants  of  this  fort  are 
gathered  to  boil  inftead  of  Spinach  by  the  inhabitants 
of  India,  where  it  grows  naturally,  and  from  thence 
I  received  the  feeds  of  it  as  an  elculent  plant. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  America.  This 
hath  an  upright  ffem,  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  and 
{talks  are  of  a  pale  green  colour ;  the  fpikes  of  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  {talks,  and 
alfo  in  clufters  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches : 
they  are  very  Icing  and  hang  downward,  being  of  a 
bright  purple  colour.  I  have  meafured  fome  of  thefe 
fpikes,  which  were  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  fo  that 
many  of  them  have  reached  the  ground. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  a  ftrong  ffem,  which  rifes  to  the 
height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  fending  forth  many  ho¬ 
rizontal  branches  toward  the  top,  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long,  rough,  green  leaves.  At  the  extremity  of  every 
Ihoot,  the  cylindrical  fpikes  of  a  purple  colour  are 
produced,  which  hang  downward ;  but  thefe  are  fel¬ 
dom  half  the  length  of  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and 
are  much  thicker.  This  is  the  fort  of  Amaranth, 
which  is  directed  by  the  college  to  be  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  near  three  feet  high,  putting 
out  feveral  fide  branches,  which  are  garniflied  with 
oval  blunt  leaves ;  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  the 
fpikes  are  produced  in  clufters  and  grow  erect,  thefe 
are  of  a  deep  purple  colour. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  near  four  feet  high*,  the 
{talks  are  inclined  to  red  *,  the  leaves  are  of  an  oval 
fpear-fhaped  figure,  green  colour,  marked  with  pur¬ 
ple  fpots,  and  have  very  long  foot-ftalks.  The  fpikes 
come  out  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  in  duffers, 
as  alfo  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks ;  thefe  are  of  a 
pale  green  colour,  and  grow  eredt.  I  have  received 
the  feeds  of  this  fort  from  Portugal,  by  the  title  of 
Bredos,  recommending  it  to  be  cultivated  as  a  culi¬ 
nary  herb. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  warm 
parts  of  Europe,  and  alfo  in  America  *,  for  wherever 
it  is  permitted  to  fcatter  its  feeds,  the  plants  will  come 
up  the  following  fummer,  and  become  troublefome 
weeds,  as  will  alfo  the  ninth  fort  .;  fo  thefe  are  feldom 
cultivated,  as  they  are  only  preferved  in  botanic  gar¬ 
dens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  The  ftalks  of  both  thefe 
forts  fpread  on  the  ground. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  upward  of  three  feet  high,  and 
fends  out  many  fide  branches,  which  are  hairy,  and 
garniflied  with  oblong  rough  leaves.  The  fpikes  are 
produced  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  as  alfo  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  growing  horizontally,  and 
are  of  a  green  colour.  There  is  little  beauty  in  this 
plant,  therefore  is  feldom  admitted  to  gardens,  unlefs 
for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  eleventh  fort  has  been  long  in  England,  and  was 
formerly  propagated  in  flower-gardens,  but  is  now 
become  a  common  weed,  frequently  growing  upon 
dunghihs :  for  as  the  plants  abound  with  feeds,  fo 
where  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  the  plants  come  up  the  following  fummer. 
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And  thefe  feeds  will  remain  in  the  ground  feveral 
years,  and  as  often  as  they  are  turned  up  to  the  lur- 
face,  they  will  produce  plants  ;  fo  that  when  plants 
are  fuffered  to  Hand  till  their  feeds  fall,  there  will 
be  every  fummer  freih  crops  of  the  plants  for  feveral 
years. 

The  twelrth  fort  grows  about  two  feet  high,  puttin o~ 
out  many  fide  branches,  fo  as  to  form  a  bufhy  plant"; 
the  leaves  are  oblong,  and  the  fpikes  come  out  at 
every  joint,  where  the  ftalks  are  armed  with  (harp 
prickles,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  the 
fpikes  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  fide :  thefe  are 
{lender,  and  are  inclining  to  a  brown  colour,  fo  make 
no  great  figure,  therefore  is  rarely  allowed  to  have 
a  place,  except  in  botanic  gardens. 

The  feeds  of  the  thirteenth  fort  were  fent  me  from 
the  Bahama  Iflands,  as  an  efculent  plant,  bearing  fine 
flowers.  This  grows  three- feet  high,  with  purple 
ftalks  and  leaves ;  the  fpikes  are  fhort  and  cylindri¬ 
cal  ;  theie  are  frequently  produced  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalks,  but  at  the  extremity  of  the  ftalk  arifes  a 
large  clufter  of  fpikes  which  are  placed  croffwife,  with 
one  upright  ftalk  in  the  middle.  Thefe  are  of  a 
bright  purple  colour  at  firft,  but  afterward  fade  to  a 
darker  colour,  as  the  feeds  ripen. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  Europe,  but  is 
now  become  a  common  weed  in  many  gardens  near 
London,  fo  is  feldom  allowed  a  place,  except  in  bo¬ 
tanic  gardens. 

The  fifteenth  fort  has  no  beauty,  therefore  not  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  place  in  gardens  :  this  and  the  fixteenth  fort 
are  efteemed  in  fome  parts  of  India  as  efculent  herbs  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  warm  countries,  gather  the 
herbs  while  young,  and  drefs  them  inftead  of  Spi¬ 
nach,  but  being  much  inferior  to  it,  they  are  feldom 
ufed  in  thofe  countries  where  Spinach  will  thrive, 
Thefe  plants  grow  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and 
when  they  have  room,  will  fend  out  many  fide 
branches;  but  if,  their  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
there  will  be  a  plentiful  fupply  of  plants  the  follow¬ 
ing  fummer. 

i  lie  feeds  of  the  feventeenth  fort  were  brought  from 
China,  and  the  two  firft  years  they  were  fown  in  Eng¬ 
land,  produced  beautiful  heads  of  flowers,  which 
made  a  gay  appearance  ;  but  afterward  the  feeds  de¬ 
generated,  and  the  plants  which  were  produced  from 
them  had  little  beauty ;  which  is  the  cafe  with  fome 
others  of  this  genus,  fo  fhould  not  be  efteemed  as 
diftindt  fpecies. 

The  forts  which  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  plea- 
fure-garden,  are  particularly  the  firft  and  fecond : 
thefe  are  tender,  and  require  fome  art  and  care  to 
bring  them  to  perfedtion  in  England,  therefore 
their  management  will  be  hereafter  more  particularly 
inferted. 

Next  to  thefe  are  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  thirteenth 
forts.  The  leeds  of  thefe  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed  toward  the  end  of  March,  and  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  have  a  large  fiiare 
of  air  admitted  to  them  in  mild  weather,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  weak.  When  they  are  large  enough 
to  tranfplant,  there  fhould  be  another  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  provided,  to  which  they  fhould  be  removed, 
placing  them  at  fix  inches  diftance  every  way,  obferv- 
ing  to  water  them,  as  alfo  to  (hade  them  from  the 
fun  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  the 
air  fhould  be  freely  admitted  to  them,  at  all  times 
when  the  weather  is  favourable ;  their  waterings  fhould 
be  frequent,  but  not  given  in  great  quantities.  As 
the  plants  advance,  and  the  wrarmth  of  the  feafon  in- 
creafes,  they  fhould  have  a  greater  fhare  of  air,  that 
by  degrees  they  may  be  hardened  to  bear  the  open 
air.  The  beginning  of  June  they  may  be  taken  up 
with  large  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted 
fome  into  pots,  and  others  into  the  borders  of  the 
pleafure-garden,  obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  good  root ;  after  which  they  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered  in  dry  weather,  efpedally  thofe  in 
the  pots,  which  will  require  watering  every  evening 

in 
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in  warm  dry  weather.  The  fifth  foft  will  not  thrive 
in  pots,  fo  fhould  be  planted  in  a  rich  light  foil, 
where,  if  it  is  allowed  room,  and  plentifully  watered 
in  dry  weather,  the  plants  will  grow  to  a  very  large 
fize,  and  make  a  fine  appearance.  _  . 

The  twelfth  fort  is  alfo  tender,  io  whoever  is  inclina- 
able  to  cultivate  that  plant,  fhould  treat  it  in  the 
lame  manner  as  is  direded  for  the  former. 

The  other  forts  are  hardy  enough  to  grow  in  the  open 
air,  fo  may  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the 
lpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
may  *be  tranfplanted  into  any  part  of  the  garden, 
where  they  will  thrive,  and  produce  plenty  of  feeds, 
which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  flock  the  garden 
with  plants. 

The  two  firft  forts  muff  be  fown  on  a  good  hot- bed 
in  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March  at  fartheft ; 
and  in  about  a  fortnight’s  time,  if  the  bed  is  in  good 
temper,  the  plants  will  rife  foon  after  which  you 
muft  prepare  another  hot-bed,  covered  with  good, 
rich,  light  earth,  about  four  inches  thick  •,  then  raife 
up  theDyoung  plants  with  your  finger,  fo  as  not  to 
break  off  the  tender  roots,  and  prick  them  into  your 
new  hot-bed  about  four  inches  diflance  every  way, 
giving  them  a  gentle  watering  to  fettle  the  earth  to 
their  roots  •,  but  in  doing  this,  be  very  cautious  not 
to  bear  the  young  plants  down  to  the  ground  by  hafty 
watering,  which  rarely  rife  again,  or  at  leaft  fo  as  to 
recover  their  former  ftrength  in  a  long  time,  but  very 
often  rot  in  the  flems,  and  die  quite  away. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day  keep  them  fcreened  with 
mats  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  give  them  air  by 
railing  up  the  glaffes  ',  and  if  the  glaffes  are  wet,  it 
will  be  proper  to  turn  them  every  day,  in  good  wea¬ 
ther,  that  they  may  dry  ;  for  the  moiflure  which  is 
occafioned  by  the  fermentation  of  the  dung,  and  the 
perfpiration  of  the  plants,  is  of  a  noxious  quality,  and 
very  unkindly  to  plants  ^  fo  that  if  the  weather  hap¬ 
pens  to  prove  bad,  that  you  cannot  turn  your  glaffes, 
ft  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  plants  to  wipe  off  all 
moiflure  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  a  woollen  cloth 
to  prevent  its  dropping  upon  the  plants.  When  the 
plants  are  firmly  rooted,  and  begin  to  grow,  you  mull 
obferve  to  give  them  air  every  day,  more  or  lefs,  as 
the  weather  is  cold  or  hot,  to  prevent  their  drawing 
up  too  fafl,  which  greatly  weakens,  their  flems. 

In  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  s  time,  thefe  plants 
will  have  grown  fo  as  to  meet,  and  will  Hand  in  need 
of  another  hot-bed,  which  fhould  be  of  a  moderate 
temper,  and  covered  with  the  fame  rich  earth  about 
fix  inches  thick,  in  which  they  fhould  be  removed, 
obferving  to  take  them  up  with  as  much  eaith  about 
their  roots  as  poffible,  and  plant  them  fix  or  feven 
inches  diflance  every  way,  giving  them  fome  water  to 
fettle  the  earth  about  their  roots  •,  but  be  very  careful 
not  to  water  them  heavily,  fo  as  to  bear  down  the 
plants,  as  was  before  direded  ;  and  keep  them 
fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  until  they  have  taken 
frefh  roots  •,  and  be  fure  to  refrefh  them  often  gently 
with  water,  and  give  them  air  in  proportion  to  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  covering  the  glaffes  with  mats 
every  night,  left  the  cold  chill  your  beds,  and  flop 
the  growth  of  the  plants. 

The"  middle  of  May  you  muft  provide  another  hot¬ 
bed,  which  fhould  be  covered  with  a  deep  frame, 
that  the  plants  may  have  room  to  grow.  Upon  this 
hot-bed  you  muft  let  as  many  three-penny  pots  as  can 
Hand  within  the  compafs  of  the  frame  •,  thefe  pots 
pg  filled  with  good  rich  earth,  and  the  cavities 
between  each  pot  filled  up  with  any  common  earth, 
to  prevent  the  heat  of  the  bed  from  evaporating,  and 
filling  the  frame  with  noxious  fleams :  when  the  bed 
is  in  good  order  to  receive  the  plants,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up  with  a  trowel,  or  fome  fuch  in- 
ftrument,  obferving  to  preferve  as  much  earth  to 
their  roots  as  poffible  j  then  place  each  fingle  plant 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  pots,  filling  the  pot  up 
with  the  earth  before  defcribed,  and  fettle  it  clofe  to 
the  root  of  the  plant  with  your  hands  -,  water  them 
gently,  as  before,  and  fhade  them  in  the  heat  of  the 
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day  from  the  violence  of  the  fun,  by  covering  the 
glaffes  with  mats. 

In  about  three  weeks  more  thefe  plants  will  have 
cn-own  to  a  confiderable  fize  and  ftrength,  fo  that  you 
muft  now  raife  the  glaffes  very  much  in  the  day-time 
and  when  the  air  is  foft,  and  the  fun  is  clouded,  draw 
off  the  glaffes,  and  expofe  them  to  the  open  air and 
repeat  this  as  often  as  the  weather  will  permit,  which 
will  harden  them  by  degrees  to  be  removed  abroad 
into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  the  whole 
feal'on  •,  but  it  is  not  advifeable  to  fet  thefe  plants  in 
the  open  air  till  after  the  firft  week  in  July,  obfery- 
ino-  to  do  it  when  the  air  is  perfedly  foft,  and,  if 
poffible,  in  a  gentle  fliower  of  rain. 

Let  them  at  firft  be  fet  in  fhelter  for  two  or  three 
days,  where  they  may  be  fcreened  from  the  violence 
of  the  fun,  and  ftrong  winds,  to  which  they  muft  be 
inured  by  degrees,  Thefe  plants,  when  grown  to  a 
good  ftature,  perfpire  very  freely,  and  muft  be  every 
day  refrefhed  with  water,  if  the  weather  proves  hot 
and  dry-,  otherwife  they  will  flint,  and  never,  pro¬ 
duce  fo  large  leaves,  as  thofe  which  are  fkilfully 
treated. 

This  is  the  proper  management,  in  order  to  have 
fine  Amaranths,  which,  if  rightly  followed,  and  the 
kinds  are  good,  in  a  favourable  feafon,  will  produce 
large  fine  leaves,  and  are  the  greateft  ornament  to  a 
good  garden  for  upwards  of  two  months  in  the  latter 
part  of  fummer. 

Where  perfons  are  curious  in  having  thefe  annual 
plants  in  great  perfedion,  there  fhould  be  a  glafs.- 
cale  ereded  with  upright  and  {loping  glaffes  on  every 
fide,  with  a  pit  in  the  bottom  for  tan,  in  which  the 
pots  fhould  be  plunged  ;  if  this  is  raffed  eight  or  nine 
feet  to  the  ridge,  and  the  upright  glaffes  are  five 
feet,  there  will  be  room  and  height  enough  to  raife 
thefe  and  other  annual  plants  to  great  perfedion,  and 
in  fuch  a  building,  many  of  thofe  tender  annual 
plants,  which  rarely  perfed  feeds  in  this  climate  with¬ 
out  fuch  contrivance,  may  be  every  year  brought  fo 
forward  as  to  ripen  their  feeds. 

AMARANTHUS  CRISTATUS.  See  Celosia; 
AMARYLLIS,  Lily  Daffodil. 

'The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  oblong  compreffed  fpatha ,  {or  Jheath )  •which 
inclofes  the  flower-buds,  and  open  fide  ways ,  becomes  dry , 
and  is  permanent the  flower  hath  fix  fpear-Jhaped  pe¬ 
tals.  In  the  center  is  fituated  the  roundifh  furrowed  ger- 
men ,  fuppcrting  a  flender  flyle ,  crowned  with  a  three-cor¬ 
nered  ftigma  this  is  attended  by  fix  awl-fhaped  ftamina, 
which  are  crowned  with  incumbent  fummits.  After  the 
flower  is  paft ,  the  germen  becomes  an  oval  cap  fide,  opening 
in  three  parts ,  having  three  cells ,  which  contain  round 
feeds. 

This  crenus  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  in  the  firft  fec- 
tion  of  his  fixth  clafs  of  plants,  entitled  Hexandria 
Monogynia,  from  the  flower  having  fix  ftamina  and 
one  flyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Amaryllis  {Luteal)  fpatha  uniflora,  corolla  lequali, 
flaminibus  declinatis.  Lin.  Sp.  420.  Lily  Daffodil 
with  a  fingle  flower  in  each  fpatha ,  which  is  equal,  and 
the  ftamina  declined.  Lilio  Narciffus  luteus  autumna- 
lis  major.  Tourn.  Inft.  386.  Commonly  called  autum¬ 
nal  Narciffus. 

2.  Amaryllis  {Atamafeo)  fpatha  uniflora,  corolla  sequa- 

li,  piftillo  declinato.  Hort.  Cliff.  135.  Lily  Daffo¬ 
dil  with  a  fingle  flower  in  each  fheath ,  which  has  equal 
petals ,  and  the  pointal  declining.  Lilio  Narciffus  Indi- 
cus  pumilus  monanthos  albus.  Mor.  ITift.  2.  266. 
Commonly  called  Atamufco  Lily.  ^  ^ 

3.  Amaryllis  {Formofifflma)  fpatha  uniflora,  corolla  in- 
aequali,  petalis  tribus  genitalibufque  declinatis.  Hort. 
Cliff  135.  Lily  Daffodil  with  one  flower  in  each  co¬ 
ver,  which  has  unequal  petals,  and  the  ftamina  and  fly  Ip 
are  declined.  Lilio  Narciffus  Jacobteus  flore  fangui- 
neo  nutante.  Hort.  Elth.  195.  Commonly  called  fa - 
cobtea  Lily. 

4.  Amaryllis  ( Sarnienfis )  fpatha  multiflora,  corollis  re-* 
volutis  genitalibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  75.  Lily  Daffodil 
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with  many  flowers  in  one  cover-,  the  petals  equal,  fpreaa 
open,  and  turned  backward,  with  broken  fiamina ,  com¬ 
monly  called  Guernsey  Lily  '. 

5.  Amaryllis  ( Regina )  Ipatha  multiflora,  corollis  cam- 
panulatis  tequalibus,  genitalibus  declinatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  135.  Lily  Daffodil  with  many  flowers  in  one  cover, 
the  petals  equal  and  bell-ffaped,  and  the  fiamina  declined. 
Lilio  Narciffus  polyanthus  flore  incarnato,  fundo  ex 
luteo  albefcente.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  1 1 5.  commonly  called 
Belladonna  Lily. 

6.  Amaryllis  (Belladonnaffs patha  multiflora  corollis  cam- 
panulatis  marginibus  refiexis  genitalibus  declinatis. 
Lily  Daffodil  with  many  flowers  in  one  cover,  the  petals 
equal  and  bell-fioaped ,  their  borders  turning  backward,  and 
declining  fiamina.  Lilium  Americanurn  puniceo  flore, 
Belladonna  dictum.  Par.  Bat.  194.  commonly  codied 
Mexican  Lily. 

7.  Amaryllis  ( Longifolia )  fpatha  multiflora,  corollis 
campanulatis  kequaiibus,  fcapo  compreflb  longitudini 
umbellae.  Flor.  Leyd.  36.  Lily  Daffodil  with  many 
fiowers  in  one  cover ,  the  petals  equal,  and  the  cover  com- 
preffed  the  length  of  the  umbel.  Lilium  Africanum  hu- 
mile  longiffimis  foliis  polyanthos  laturato  colore  pur- 
purafcens.  Par.  Bat.  195. 

8.  Amaryllis  ( Zeylanica )  fpatha  multiflora  corollis  cam¬ 
panulatis  aequafibus,  genitalibus  declinatis  fcapo  te- 
reti  ancipiti.  Flor.  Leyd.  36.  Lily  Daffodil  with  many 
flowers  in  one  cover ,  the  petals  equal,  and  the  cover 
opening  two  ways.  Lilio  Narciffus  Zeylanicus  latifolius 
flore  niveo  externe  linea  purpurea  ftriato.  Flort. 

•  Amft.  1.  73.  commonly  called  the  Ceylon  Lily. 

9.  Amaryllis  ( Ciliaris )  fpatha  multiflora,  foliis  ciliatis. 
Flor.  Leyd.  37.  Lily  Daffodilwith  many  flowers  in  one 
cover ,  and  the  edges  of  the  leaves  hairy.  Lilio  Narciffus 
fphsericus  fEthiopicus  foliis  guttatis  &  cilii  inftar  pi¬ 
lous.  Pluk.  Aim.  220.  commonly  called  the  African 
Scarlet  Lily. 

10.  Amaryllis  ( Vernalis )  fpatha  uniflora,  corolla  aeauali, 

ffaminibus  ereftis.  Lily  Daffodil  with  one  flower  in  a 
cover,  voith  equal  petals,  and  eredt  fiamina.  Lilio  Nar¬ 
ciffus  luteus  vernus.  Tourn.  Inft.  386.  commonly  called 
Spring  yellow  Lily  Narciffus.  .  / 

11.  Amaryllis  ( Orient  alts)  fpatha  multiflora  corollis 
inaequalibus  foliis  linguiformibus.  Buttn.  Lily  Daffodil 
with  many  flowers  in  a  cover,  whofe  petals  are  unequal, 
and  leaves  flnaped  like  a  tongue.  Lilio  Narciffus  Indicus 
maxinvus  fphzericus  flonbus  plurimis  rubris  liliaceis. 
Mor.  Hift.  2.  268.  Brunfwigia  of  Dr.  Hcifter. 

12.  Amaryllis  ( Capenfis )  ipatha  triflora  corollis  campa¬ 
nulatis  aequalibus  gentialibus  declinatis.  Lily  Daffodil 
with  three  flowers  in  each  cover,  whofe  petals  are  equal 
and  bell-fioaped ,  with  declining  fiamina. 

The  firit  fort  is  very  hardy,  and  increafes  very  faff  by 
offsets.  The  feafon  for  tranfpianting  thefe  roots  is 
any  time  from  May  p  the  end  of  July,  when  their . 
leaves  are  decayed,  after  which  it  will  be  too  late  to 
remove  them ;  for  they  will  begin  to  puih  out  new 
fibres  by  the  middle  of  Auguft,  or  fooner  if  the  feafon 
be  moift,  and  many  times  they  flower  the  beginning 
of  September ;  fo  that  if  they  are  tranfplanted,  it  will 
fpoil  their  flowering.  This  plant  will  grow  in  any  foil 
or  fituation ;  but  it  will  thrive  beft  in  a  frelh,  light,  dry 
foil,  and  in  an  open  fituation ;  i.  e.  not  under  the 
dripping  of  trees,  nor  too  near  walls.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  called  by  the  gardeners,  the  Yellow  Autumnal 
Narciffus,  &c.  and  is  ufually  fold  by  them  with  Col- 
chicums,  for  autumnal  ornaments  to  gardens ;  for 
which  purpofe  this  is  a  pretty  plant,  as  it  will  fre¬ 
quently  keep  flowering  from  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  middle  of  November,  provided  the 
froft  is  not  fo  fevere  as  to  deftroy  the  flowers  •,  for  al¬ 
though  there  is  but  one  flower  in  each  cover,  yet 
there  is  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  from  the  fame  root, 
efpecialiy  when  they  are  fuffered  to  remain  three  or 
four  years  unremoved.  The  flowers  feldom  rife  above 
three  or  four  inches  high ;  they  are  flnaped  lomewhat 
like  the  flowers  of  the  large  yellow  Crocus ;  the  green 
leaves  come  up  at  the  fame  time,'  like  the  Saffron,  anc. 
after  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  leaves  increafe  all  the 
winter.  The  roots  are  bulbous,  and  flnaped  like  thofe 
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of  the  Narciffus,  flo  are  proper  ornaments  for  Audi 
borders  as  are  planted  with  Cyclamens,  Saffron,  Au¬ 
tumnal  Crocus,  Colchicums,  and  fuch  low  autumnal 
flowers. 

The  tenth  fort  is  more  rare  in  England  than  any  of 
the  other,  at  prefent.  It  was  formerly  in  feveral  curi¬ 
ous  gardens,  but  as  it  flowers  at  a  feafon  when  there 
are'  io  many  finer  forts  in  beauty,  it  was  neglebted 
and  caff  out  of  the  gardens,  whereby  it  is  almoff  loit 
in  England :  it  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  where  it  flowers  early  in  January.  This  is  as 
hardy  as  the  firft  fort,  and  may  be  planted  in  the  open 
borders,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  excepting 
that  this  will  not  lofe  its  leaves  fo  foon,  1b  fhould  not 
be  taken  out  of-the  ground  to  tranfplant,  till  the  end 
of  July,  or  beginning  of  Auguft.  It  flowers  in  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May,  but  is  not  of  long  duration. 
The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
in  which  countries  it  grows  very- plentifully  in  the  fields 
and  woods,  where  it  makes  a  beautiful  appearance 
when  it  is  in  flower.  The  flowers  of  this  fort  are  pro¬ 
duced  Angle,  and  at  their  firft  appearance  have  a  fine 
Carnation  colour  on  their  outfide  •,  but  fades  away  to 
a  pale,  or  almoft  white,  before  the  flowers  decay. 
This  plant  is  fo  hardy,  as  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
England,  provided  the  roots  are  planted  in  a  warm 
fituation,  and  on  a  dry  foil*,  it  may  be  propagated  by 
offsets  from  the  roots.  The  fiowers  of  this  fort  are 
almoft  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  fin  all  Orange  Lily,  but 
do  not  grow  above  fix  or  eight  inches  high  •,  they  ap¬ 
pear  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  and 
fometimes  it  flowers  in  Auguft  in  this  country. 

The  third  fort,  which  is  commonly  called  Jacob^a 
Lily,  is  now  become  pretty  common  in  the  curious 
gardens  in  England,  the  roots  fending  forth  plenty  of 
offsets,  efpecialiy  when  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate 
warmth  in  winter :  for  the  roots  of  this  kind  will  live 
in  a  good  green-houfe,  or  may  be  preflerved  through 
the  winter  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame  ;  but  then 
they  will  not  flower  fo. often,  nor  fend  out  flo  many 
offsets,  as  when  theiy  are  placed  in  a  moderate  ftove 
in  winter.  This  will  produce  its  flowers  two  or  three 
times  in  a  year,  and  is  not  regular  to  any  feafon  •,  but 
from  March  to  the  beginning  of  September,  the  flow¬ 
ers  will  be  produced  when  the  roots  are  in  vigour. 
The  Items  of  thefe  fiowers  are  produced  from  the  fides 
of  the  bulbs,  fo  that  after  the  fiowers  .produced  on 
one  fide  are  decayed,  there  is  another  ftalk  arifes  from 
the  other  fide  of  the  bulb  ;  but  there  is  no  more  than 
one  flower  produced  on  the  fame  ftalk.  The  flowers 
are  large,  and  of  a  very  deep  red ;  the  under  petals, 
or  flower-leaves,  are  very  large,  and  the  whole  flower 
ftands  nodding  on  one  fide  of  the  ftalk,  making  a 
beautiful  appearance. 

It  is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  may  be  taken  off 
every  year ;  the  beft  time  to  fhift  and  part  thefe  roots 
is  in  Auguft,  that  they  may  take  good  root  before 
winter ;  in  doing  of  this,  there  fhould  be  care  taken 
not  to  break  off  the  fibres  from  their  roots.  They 
fhould  be  planted  in  pots  of  a  middling  fize,  filled 
with  light  kitchen-garden  earth  •,  and  if  they  are  kept 
in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  they  will  produce 
their  fiowers  in  plenty,  and  the  roots  will  make  great 
increafe.  /  _ 

The  fixth  fort,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Mexican 
Lily,  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  former  fort,  fo  muff  be 
placed  in  a  warm  ftove  •,  and  if  the  pots  are  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  the  roots  will  thrive 
better,  and  the  flowers  will  be  ftrong.  I  his  is  in- 
creafed  by  offsets,  as  the  others  of  this  tribe ;  and 
flowers  ufually  the  beginning  of  fpring,  v/hen  it  makes 
a  fine  appearance  in  the  ftove :  the  fiower-ftems  of 
this  fort,  feldom  rife  more  than  one  foot  high,  each 
ftem  fupports  two,  three,  or  four  fiowers,  rarely 
more  than  that  number,  The  flowers  are  large,  and 
of  a  bright  copper  colour,  inclining  to  red;  the  fpatha, 
or  fheath,  which  covers  the  buds  before  they  open, 
divides  into  two  parts  to  the  bottom,  {landing  on 
each  fide  the  umbel  of  fiowers,  joined  to  the  fmall 
foot-ftalks. 

The 
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The  eighth  fort  is  alfo  tender,  and  muft  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fixth;  this  is  more  common 
in  the  gardens  in  Holland  than  in  this  country,  and 
as  it  is  a  plant  which  increafes  but  llowly,  will  not  be 
very  common  here.  This  flowers  ufually  in  June  and 
July,  and  fometimes  the  fame  root  will  flower  again 
in  autumn  ;  ior  if  the  pots  are  plunged  into  a  bed  of 
tanners  bark,  the  roots  generally  flower  twice  every 
year,  but  the  flowers  are  not  of  long  duration.  This 
grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies,  from  whence  I 
have  received  roots  and  feeds. 

The  feventh  and  ninth  forts  are  more  hardy,  and  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Jacobaea  Lily, 
thefe  will  increafe  pretty  faft  by  offsets,  when  they 
are  properly  managed,  efpecially  the  ninth,  which 
fends  out  nyany  offsets,  fo  as  to  fill  the  pots  with  roots, 
but  it  feldom  flowers  in  England.  The  leaves  of  this 
are  long  and  narrow,  not  much  unlike  thole  of  the 
Snowdrop.  The  petals  of  the  flower  turn  back  like 
thole  of  the  Guernley  Lily,  but  are  of  a  lighter  co¬ 
lour,'  rather  inclining  to  fcarlet  •,  the  roots  of  this  are 
fmall.  The  feventh  fort  ufually  flowers  in  winter,  if 
the  pots  are  placed  in  a  moderate  ftove ;  and  as  at 
that  fealon  there  are  few  flowers  in  the  open  air, 
thefe  are  more  valuable  on  that  account. 

I  received  roots  of  both  thefe  forts  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  have  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea 
garden.  The  feventh  fort  produces  a  great  number 
of  flowers  in  each  umbel,  whiclpare  of  a  deep  purple 
colour,  but  the  ftalk  which  fupports  them,  rarely  riles 
more  than  three  or  four  inches  high  •,  thefe  flowers 
appear  in.  December.  The  roots  of  this  fort  are  very 
large,  and  the  leaves  are  long,  but  narrow. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  figured  byFerrarius  in  his  Garden 
of  Flowers,  as  alfo  by  Morrifon  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Plants  •,  but  Dr.  Lleifter  has  feparated  this  from  the 
genus,  and  has  conftituted  a  new  genus  by  the  title 
of  Brunfwigia,  in  honour  to  the  duke  of  Brunfwic. 
But  although  the  fhape  of  the  flowers  in  this  plant  are 
different  from  moft  of  the  others  of  this  genus,  yet 
as  there  is  a  unformity  in  the  charadteriftic  notes  of 
the  genus,  it  fhould  not  be  feparated;  for  the  Ja- 
cobiea  Lily  differs  in  the  form  of  its  flowers,  from 
the  other  fpecies,  full  as  much  as  this,  therefore  might 
for  the  fame  reafon  be  feparated.  from  this  genus. 
This  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  whence  I  have  received  the  roots,  which  have 
fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  garden.  The  bulbs  of  this 
fort  are  large  and  almoft  round,  the  leaves  are  long, 
broad,  and  rounded  at  their  extremities ;  thefe  fpread 
two  ways  on  the  furface  of  the  ground ;  and  do  not 
come  up  till  after  the  flower-ftem  appears,  which  is 
generally  in  November-,  and  after  the  flowers  are  paft, 
the  leaves  increafe  till  fpring,  and  in  May  they  begin 
to  decay,  fo  that  from  the  middle  of  June  to  October, 
the  roots  are  entirely  naked  of  leaves. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  Africa,  I  received 
the  roots  of  this  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with 
the  former.  This  produces  its  flowers  in  February 
and  March.  The  ftems  of  this  rife  near  two  feet 
high,  and  have  commonly  but  three-  flowers  inclofed 
in  each  Iheath,  or  cover.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as 
thofe  of  the  Belladonna  Lily,  and  are  of  the  fame 
form,  growing  ered,  •  but  of  a  deeper  red  colour ; 
the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  and  have  a  hollow 
furrow  on  their  upper  fide,  where  there  is  a  pale  ftripe 
running  the  length  of  the  leaves,  and  are  very  like 
thofe  of  die  American  Pancratium.  Thefe  leaves  de¬ 
cay  in  fummer,  about  the  fame  time  as  thofe  of  the 
former,  and  appear  again  at  the  fame  feafon. 

Beth  thefe  forts  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
as  hath  been  directed  for  the  Jacobaea  Lily,  with  this 
difference  only,  of  placing  thefe  in  winter  in  a  ftove, 
where  there  is  a  moderate  fhare  of  warmth,  for  the 
roots  of  thefe  will  not  endure  fo  much  cold  as  thofe, 
nor  ftiould  they  have  fo  much  water  given  them. 

The  beft  time  to  tranfplant  thefe  roots  is  about  the 
beginning  of  Auguft,  when  their  leaves  are  quite  de¬ 
cayed,  before  they  put  out  new  fibres,  for  it  will  be 
very'  improper  to  remove  diem  afterwards. 
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All  thefe  bulbous-rooted  flowers  delight  in  a  loofe 
fandy  earth,  mixed  with  good  kitchen-garden  mould; 
and  in  the  culture  of  them  there  fhould  be  but  little 
water  given  them  at  thofe  times  when  their  leaves  de¬ 
cay,  and  the  roots  are  not  in  a  growing  ftate,  for  • 
much  moifture  at  that  time  will  often  caufe  them  to 
rot-,  but  when  they  are  growing,  and  putting  out  their 
fiower-ftems,  they  fhould  be  frequently  refrdhed  with 
water,  but  not  given  in  too  great  quantities  at  a  time. 
The  pots,  with  the  tender  forts,  fhould  conftantly  be 
kept  in  the  ftove ;  and  in  fummer  they  fhould  have 
as  much  free  air  as  pofiible ;  for  although  fome  of 
thefe  forts  may  be  kept  abroad  in  fummer,  yet  thofe 
do  not  thrive  fo  well,  nor  flower  fo  conftantly,  as 
thofe  which  are  treated  in  the  manner  here  de- 
feribed. 

The  fifth  fort,  which  is  called  the  Belladonna  Lily, 
was  brought  to  England  from  Portugal,  where  the 
gardens  fome  years  ago  abounded  with  thefe  flowers ; 
for  the  roots  increafe  very  faft,  efpecially  in  fuch 
countries  where  they  live  in  the  open  air.  The  gar¬ 
dens  in  Italy  have  alio  great  quantities  of  thefe  flowers, 
efpecially  about  Florence-;  where,  at  the  feafon  of 
their  flowering,  they  are  commonly  fold  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  to  adorn  their  rooms ;  the  Italians  call  it  Nar- 
ciffus  Belladonna.  This  plant  thrives  fo  well  in  Italy, 
as  to  need  no  other  culture  than  the  common  Lily; 
and  although  it  does  not  flower  until  Auguft,  yet  it 
commonly  produces  good  feeds  in  that  country,  from 
which  they  propagate  them  in  great  plenty ;  but  with 
us  they  require  more  care,  otherwife  they  cannot  be 
preferved.  The  roots  of  this  fort  were  generally 
planted  in  pots,  and  placed  under  a  not-bed  frame, 
to  fereen  them  from  the  froft  in  winter;  for  as  their 
green  leaves  come  out  in  autumn,  and  continue  grow¬ 
ing  all  the  winter,  fo  when  they  are  expofed  to  the 
froft,  whereby  their  leaves  are  killed,  the  roots  will 
be  in  danger  of  perifhing;  but  if  they  ftiould  furvive, 
they  will  be  greatly  weakened  by  it.  With  this  cul¬ 
ture  the  roots  were  preferved,  but  they  did  not  con¬ 
ftantly  flower,  nor  put  out  many  offsets,  fo  that  few 
gardens  were  furniftied  with  this  plant ;  and  of  late 
years  the  roots  have  been  fcarce  in  Portugal,  for  the 
Jacobasa  Lily  having  been  introduced  into  that  coun¬ 
try,  has  fupplanted  the  other,  in  moft  of  their  gar¬ 
dens,  fo  that  the  roots  which  have  been  brought  from 
thence  of  late  years  for  the  Belladonna  Lily,  have 
proved  the  Jacobtea  Lily. 

The  method  in  which  I  have  cultivated  this  plant  for 
fome  years  paft,  with  great  fuccefs,  is  as  follows.  I 
prepared  a  border  clofe  to  a  fouth-weft  afpedted  wall, 
of  about  fix  feet  wide,  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 
I  removed  all  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  three  feet, 
then  I  put  fome  very  rotten  dung  in  the  bottom,  fix 
inches  thick,  upon  which  I  laid  light  garden  mould 
about  twenty  inches  deep  ;  after  making  this  level,  I 
placed  the  roots  at  fix  inches  diftance  every  way,  and 
then  covered  them  over  with  light  fandy  earth,  to 
the  height  of  the  border,  whereby  the  upper  part  of 
the  roots  were  five  or  fix  inches  buried,  and  in  the 
winter  I  covered  the  border  all  over  with  rotten  tan¬ 
ners  bark,  three  inches  deep,  to  prevent  the  froft  from 
penetrating  the  ground ;  and  when  the  froft  was  very 
l'evere,  I  laid  fome  mats  or  ftraw  over  the  leaves  to 
protedf  them  fr-om  being  killed.  With  this  manage¬ 
ment  the  roots  have  greatly  increafed,  and  have  con¬ 
ftantly  flowered  every  year ;  fome  of  them  have  put 
out  two  or  three  ftems,  which  grew  near  three  feet 
high,  and  produced  many  flowers  in  each  umbel, 
which  have  made  a  fine  appearance  during  the  month 
of  Odlober.  The  green  leaves  come  up  loon  after, 
and  abide  all  the  winter  and  fpring  until  June,  at 
which  time  they  decay ;  foon  after  which  the  roots 
ftiould  be  tranlplanted,  for  if  they  are  let  ftand  till 
July,  they  will  have  fent  forth  new  fibres,  when  it 
will  greatly  injure  the  roots,  if  they  are  difturbed.  If 
fome  of  thefe  roots  are  planted  in  a  warm  border, 
clofe  to  a  fouth  -wall,  and  on  a  dry  foil,  they  will 
thrive  very  well,  efpecially  if  they  are  covered  in  fe- 
vere  froft ;  and  theie  roots  will  .flower  much  ftronger 
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than  thofe  which  are  kept  in  pots,  and  will  multiply 
falter. 

The  fourth  fort  is  fuppofed  to  come  originally  from 
Japan,  but  has  been  many  years  cultivated  in  the 
gardens,  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey;  in  both  which  places, 
they  feem  to  thrive  as  well  as  if  it  was  their  native 
country  •,  and  from  thofe  iflands  their  roots  are  lent 
annually  to  the  curious  in  molt  parts  of  Europe,  and 
are  commonly  called  Guernfey  Lilies.  The  roots  of 
this  plant  are  generally  brought  over  in  June  and 
July  •,  but  the  fooner  they  are  taken  out  of  the  ground 
after  their  leaves  decay,  they  are  the  better:  rbr  al¬ 
though  the  roots  which  aretaken  up  when  their  flower- 
items  begin  to  appear,  will  flower,  yet  their  flowers 
will  not  be  fo  large,  nor  will  their  roots  be  near  fo 
good  after,  as  thofe  which  were  removed  before  they 
had  fent  out  frefh  fibres. 

When  thefe  roots  come  over,  they  fhould  be  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  frefh,  light,  fandy  earth,  mixed  with 
a  little  very  rotten  dung,  and  placed  in  a  warm  filia¬ 
tion,  obferving  now  and  then  to  refrefh  the  earth  with 
water :  but  by  no  means  let  them  have  too  much  wet, 
which  would  rot  their  roots,  efpecially  before  they 
come  up.  About  the  middle  of  September,  fuch  of 
the  roots  as  are  ilrong  enough  to  flower,  will  begin 
to  fhew  the  bud  of  their  flower-item  (which  is  com¬ 
monly  of  a  red  colour) ;  therefore  you  fhouldyremove 
thefe  pots  into,  a  iituation  where  they  may  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  fun,  and  may  be  fheltcrcd  from 
itrong  winds  :  but  by  no  means  place  them  too  near 
a  wall,  nor  under  glaffes,  which  would  draw  them  up 
weak,  and  render  them  lefs  beautiful.  At  this  feafon 
they  fhould  be  gently  refrefhed  with  water,  if  the 
weather  be  warm  and  dry;  but  if  it  fhould  prove  very 
wet,  they  fhould  be  fcreened  from  it. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  the  pots  fhould  be 
removed  under  fhelter,  to  prevent  the  flowers  from 
being  injured-  by  too  much  wet:  but  they  muft  not 
be  kept  too  clofe,  nor  placed  in  a  fituatio-n  too  warm, 
which  would  occafion  their  colour  to  be  lefs  lively, 
and  haften  their  decay.  The  flowers  of  this  plant 
will  continue  in  beauty  (if  rightly  managed)  a  full 
month ;  and  though  they  have  no  fcent,  yet,  for  the 
richnefs  of  their  colour,  they  are  juftly  efteemed  in 
the  firfl:  rank  of  the  flowery  tribe. 

After  the  flowers  are  decayed,  the  green  leaves  will 
begin  to  (hoot  forth  in  length,  and  if  flickered  from 
fevere  cold,  will  continue  growing  all  the  winter; 
but  they  muft  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  in 
mild  weather,  and  covered  only  in  great  rains  or 
frofts  ;  for  which  purpofe,  a  common  hot-bed  dame 
is  the  propereft  fhelter  for  them ;  under  which  if  they 
are  placed,  the  glaffes  may  be  taken  off  conftantly 
every  day  in  dry  open  weather,  which  will  encourage 
the  leaves  to  grow  ftrong  and  broad ;  whereas  when 
they  are  placed  in  a  green-houfe,  or  not  expofed  to 
the  open  air,  they  will  grow  long  and  flender,  and 
have  a  pale  weak  afpedt,  whereby  the  roots  will  be¬ 
come  weak,  fo  that  it  feidom  happens  that  they  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  under  fuch  management. 

Thefe  roost  fhould  be  tranfplanted  every  fourth  or 
fifth  year  toward  the  latter  end  of  June,  or  beginning 
of  July,  and  planted  into 'frefh  earth  (but  they  fhould 
not  be  oftener  removed,  for  that  would  retard  their 
flowering.)  The  offsets  fhould  alfo  be  taken  off,  and 
planted  into  feveral  pots,  which,  in  three  years  time, 
will  produce  flowers ;  fo  that  after  a  perfon  is  once 
ftocked  with  thefe  roots,  they  may  increafe  them,  fo 
as  to  have  a  fupply  of  blowing  roots,  without  being 
at  the  trouble  or  expence  of  fending  to  Guernfey  every 
year  for  frefh  roots ;  and  the  roots  preferred  here  will 
flower  ftronger  than  thofe  which  are  ufually  brought 
from  thence,  for  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  iflands  are 
not  very  curious  in  cultivating  them.  Their  ufual 
method  is  to  plant  them  at  a  great  diftance  in  a  bed 
of  common  earth,  where  they  let  them  remain  for 
many  years :  in  which  time  they  produce  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  offsets,  that  many  times  one  Angle  clufter  has 
contained  above  a  hundred  roots ;  by  which  means, 
thofe  which  grow  on  the  infide  arefo  much  comprefled 


by  the  outer  roots,  that  they  are  perfectly  flatted ; 
and  from  the  number  of  roots  growing  in  each  clufter, 
they  arc  all  rendered  weak,  and  unfit  to  produce 
fuch  large  Hems  of  flowers,  as  thofe  which  have  grown 
Angle,  and  are  of  a  fpherical  figure, 
but  when  a  perfon  is  poflelied  of  a  lar^e  number  of 
thefe  roots,  it  will  be  troublefome  to  preferve  them 
in  pots,  therefore  there  fhould  be  a  bed  prepared  of 
the  following  earth,  in  fome  well  Iheltered  part  of  the 
garden,  viz.  Take  a  third  part  of  frefh  virgin  earth 
from  a  pafture  ground,  which  is  light,  then  put  near 
an  equal  part  of  fea  land,  to  which  you  fhould  add 
rotten  dung,  and  fifted  lime  rubbifh,  of  each  an  equal 
quantity.  With  this  earth  (when  well  mixed  and  in¬ 
corporated)  you  fhould  make  your  bed  about  two  feet 
thick,  rafting  it  about  four  or  five  inches  above  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  if  the  fituation  be  dry  ;  but  if 
the  ground  be  wet,  it  fhould  be  rafted  eight  or  nine 
inches  higher.  In  this  bed,  -about  the  beginning  of 
July  (as  was  before  dire&ed),  you  fhould  plant  the 
roots  about  fix  or  eight  inches  afundereach  way;  and 
in  the  winter,  When  the  froft  begins,  you  fhould  either 
cover  the  bed  with  a  frame,  or  arch  it  over,  and  cover 
it  with  mats  and  ftraw,  to  prevent  their  leaves  from 
being  pinched  with  cold ;  but  in  the  fpring  the  co¬ 
vering  may  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  bed  kept 
conftantly  clear  from  weeds,  during  the  fummer,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  ftir  the  furface  of  the  earth  now  and  then  ; 
and  every  year,  when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  you 
fhould  fhift  a  little  frefh  earth  over  the  beds,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  roots.  In  this  bed  the  roots  may  remain 
until  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  produce  flowers,  when 
they  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  pots,  as  was 
before  diredted,  or  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  fame  bed 
to  flower. 

The  roots  of  thefe  plants  do  not  flower  again  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year  (as  in  many  other  forts  of  bulbs  ;)  but 
if  their  bulbs  contain  two  buds  in  their  center,  as  is 
often  the  cafe,  they  very  often  flower  twice, within  the 
compafs  of  three  years ;  .after  which,  the  fame  indi¬ 
vidual  root  does  not  flower  again  in  feveral  years,  but 
only  the  offsets  from  it. 

AMBROSI A  [fo  called  from  d  privative  and 
.  (3 mortal,]  becaufe  feigned  by  the  poets  to  be  the 
food  of  the -gods. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  fo  wers  on  the  fame  plant.  'The 
male  flowers  are  compcfed  of  many  florets,  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  common  empalement  of  cne  leaf ,  which  is  plain, 
and  extended  the  length  of  the  florets :  each  floret  is  of  one 
leaf,  funnel-floaped,  and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim  ; 
in  the  center  is  fituated  the  five  flmall  fcamina,  which  are 
crowned  with  pointed  eredl  fummits.  The  female  florets 
are  placed  under  the  male  in  the  fame  fpike-,  thefe  have  an 
empalement  of  one  leaf,  which  is  pointed  and  permdnent : 
they  have  no  petals,  but  an  oval  germen  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  empalement,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle,  crozvned 
with  two  long  hairy  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  hard  cap  fide  with  one  cell,  crowned  with  the 
acute  fegments  of  the  empalement,  and  inclofmg  one  round- 
ifh  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants,  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in 
the  fifth  diviflon  of  his  twenty-firft  clafs,  entitled  Mo- 
ncecia  Pentandria,  from  their  having  male  and  female 
flowers  in  the  fame  plant,  and  the  male  flowers  having 
five  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ambrosia  {Maritime?)  foliis  multifidis  racemis  foli- 
tai'is  pilofls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  988.  Ambrofia  zvith 
leaves  divided  into  many  parts,  and  fmgle  hairy  fpikes  of 
flozvers.  Ambrofia  maritima.  C.  B.  P.  Sea  Ambro¬ 
fia. 

2.  Ambrosia  ( Elatior )  foliis  bipinnatifldis,  racemis  pa- 
niculatis  terminalibus  glabris.  Hort.  Upfal.  284. 
Ambrofia  zvith  double  zvinged  leaves,  a  finooth  loofle  fpike 
of  flowers  growing  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  Am¬ 
brofia  maritima  foliis  artemifiae  inodoris  elatior.  H. 

L.  32-  . * 

3.  Ambrosia  (Trifida) foliis  trilobis  &quinquelobis  ferra- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  988.  Ambrofia  with  leaves  having  three  and  five 

lobes , 
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lobes'^  which  are flawed ontheir  edges.  AmbrofiaVirgifliana 
maxima,  platani  orientals  folio.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  4. 

4.  Ambrosia  ( Art  emifif olid )  foliis  bipinnatifidis  primo- 
ribus  ramulorum  indivifis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  988.  Ambrofla  with  double  winged  leaves ,  and 
the  younger  branches  having  entire  leaves.  Ambroiia 
maxima  inodora  marrubii  aquatic!  foliis  ten  niter  la- 
ciniatis  Virginiana.  Pluk.  Alin.  27.  tab.  10.. 

7.  Ambrosia  ( Arborefcens )  foliis  pinnatifidis  hirlutis  ra- 
cemis  folitariis  terminalibus,  caule  fruticofo  perenne. 
Ambrojia  with  hairy  winged  leaves ,  fingle  fpikes  of 
flowers  growing  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches ,  and  a 
Jhrubby  perennial  flalk. 

The  tarlt  fort  grows  naturally  in  Cappadocia,  &c.  near 
the  fea  fhore ;  this  rifes  about  two  feet  and  a  halt  high, 
fending  out  branches,  garnifhed  with  leaves  divided 
into  many  parts,  and  upon  being  handled  emit  a  ftrong 
odour.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
wings  of  the  (talks,  which  are  long,  fingle,  and  hairy-, 
the  upper  part  being  furnifhed  with  many  male  flow¬ 
ers,  and  the  lower  part  with  female  flowers ;  thefe 
grow  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  After  the  flowers  are  paft, 
the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  hard  leafy  cap- 
fules  having  one  cell,  in  which  is  included  a  Angle 
round  feed.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  1‘eldom 
perfedts  its  feeds  in  England,  unlefs  the  plants  are 
brought  forward  in  the  fpring  therefore  the  feeds 
fliould  be  fown  in  the  autumn  in  a  warm  border,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up  in  the  fpring,  they  fliould 
be  tranfplanted  into  another  warm  border  of  poor 
ground  ;  for  when  thefe  plants  are  put  into  rich  moift 
land,  they  grow  very  luxuriantly,  fo  do  not  flower 
till  late  in  the  feafon.  Therefore  the  beft  method  to 
obtain  good  feeds,  is  to  plant  fome  of  the  plants,  in 
lime  rubbifh,  to  prevent  their  luxuriant  growth,  which 
will  caufe  them  to  flower  early,  whereby  good  feeds 
may  be  obtained. 

If  the  feeds  ripen  and  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring  without  care; 
for  when  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  plants 
feldom  come  up  the  fame  year,  but  will  remain  in  the 
ground  a  year  before  they  vegetate.  There  is  not 
much  beauty  in  this  plant,  fo  it  is  not  often  admitted 
to  have  a  place  in  gardens,  except  in  thofe  where  a 
variety  of  plants  are  preferred. 

The  lecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of 
America,  as  alfo  in  Carolina  and  Virginia  •,  from  the 
two  latter  countries  I  have  frequently  received  the 
feeds,  and  in  the  tubs  of  earth  which  came  with  plants 
from  the  former,  the  plants  have  come  up  in  plenty, 
fo  is  undoubtedly  a  common  weed  there.  This  grows 
more  than  three  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches-, 
garnifhed  with  winged  leaves  in  fhape  like  thofe 
of  Mugwort  -,  at  the  extremity  of  each  branch,  the 
loofe  fpikes  of  flowers  are  produced,  compofeid  of  one 
long  fpike  in  the  middle,  and  three  or  four  fhorter 
lateral  fpikes :  thefe  are  fmooth,  and  have  male  and 
female  flowers  ranged  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former ;  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  of 
the  fame  fhape. 

This  fort  will  come  up  and  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
England,  but  the  plants  fo  raifed  wrill  not  produce 
o-ood  feeds,  unlefs  the  feafon  is  warm  -,  therefore  to 
obtain  them  every  year,  it  is  neceffary  to  cultivate 
them  in  the  following  manner. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  fliould  be  fown  on  a  moderate 
hot-bed  in  March,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up 
two  inches  high,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  ano¬ 
ther  moderate  hot-bed,  allowing  each  plant  three  or 
four  inches  fquare  -,  obferving  to  water  them  pretty 
well,  and  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root; 
afterward  they  muft;  have  a  large  fliare  of  freih  air 
every  day,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  and  frequent 
waterings,  for  they  are  very  tnirfty  plants.  When  the 
plants  are  grown  pretty  ftrong,  they  muft  be  taken 
up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  in 
large  pots  filled  with  light  earth  -,  and  if  they  are 
placed  on  a  very  moderate  hot-bed  until  they  are  well 
rooted,  it  will  greatly  forward  their  flowering.  Toward 
the  latter  end  of  May  they  fliould  be  placed  abroad 
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with  other  hardy  annual  plants,  among  Wiiich  the 7 
will  make  a  variety.  Thefe  will  flower  in  July,  and 
their  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  is  a  very  common  weed.  This  often  grows  eight 
or  ten  feet  high  ;  and  if  it  is  planted  in  a  rich  moift 
foil,  or  is  often  watered,  it  will  grow  much  higher^ 
and  ipread  out  into  many  branches.  The  feeds  of 
this  plant,  when  fown  in  the  fpring,  feldom  come  up 
the  firft  year,  but  frequently  remain  in  the  ground 
until  the  following  fpring ;  fo  that  when  the  plants  do 
not  come  up,  the  ground  muft  not  be  difturbed  dll 
after  the  fpring  following.  When  the  plants  come 
up,  fome  of  them  may  be  tranfplanted  into,  a  moift 
rich  foil,  allowing  them  at  leaft  four  or  live  feet  room  - 
every  way  ;  if  they  are  frequently  watered  in  dry 
weather,  they  will  grow  to  a  large  fize ;  but  their 
branches  muft  be  fupported  by  ftakes,  otherwife  they 
are  very  fubjeft  to  break  with  ftrong  winds.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  not  more  confpicuous  than 
thofe  of  the  Hemp,  to  which  thefe  are  near  akin  j 
therefore  are  only  preferred  by  luch  perfons  as  are 
curious  in  botany,  for  the  fake  of  variety.  If  the 
feeds  of  this  fort  ripen  and  are  buffered  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring,  provided 
the  ground  is  not  difturbed  ;  or  if  the  feeds  are  fown 
in  autumn,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring,  and  may  be  treated  as  above. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
from  whence  I  have  frequently  received  the  feeds. 
This  divides  into  many  branches,  the  lower  part  of 
which  are  garnifhed  with  whole  leaves,  but  the  upper 
part  hath  compound  leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the 
fecond  fort ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  in  which  this  differs  from  the 
fecond.  ~  This  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner' as 
the  fecond  fort. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  native  of  Peru,  from  whence  the 
younger  juffieu  fent  the  feeds  to  the  royal  garden  at 
Paris,  and  by  the  generofity  of  his  brother  Dr.  Bar¬ 
nard  de  Juffieu,  I  was  favoured  with  this  plant,  which 
has  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  where  it  annually 
perfects  its  feeds. 

This  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  tv/elve  feet,  with 
a  woody  ftem,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  hairy  leaves,  compofed  of  feveral  winged 
lobes,  and  are  placed.  alternately  upon  the  branches  ; 
the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  fingle,  hairy,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  female 
flowers  (which  are  fituated  below  the  male,  on  the 
fame  fpikes)  grow  in  fmall  clufters,  at  feparate  dif- 
tances,  each  having  two  long  narrow  fegments  of  the 
empalement,  which  rife  above  the  capfule  or  feed 
veffel. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  feeds ;  if  by  the  former,  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  fhady  border,  in  either  of  the  fummer 
months ;  thefe  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered  : 
in  a  month  or  five  weeks  they  will  have  good  roots, 
therefore  fhould  then  be  taken  up  and  potted ;  for 
when  they  are  left  longer  in  the  full  ground,  they 
will  grow  very  luxuriant,  and  not  fo  foon  recover 
their  removal,  as  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  earlier. 
Thefe  plants  are  hardy,  fo  may  be  expofed  to  the 
open  air  in  fummer ;  and  in  the  winter,  if  they  are 
fheltered  in  a  common  green-houfe,  with  Myrtles  and 
other  hardy  exotic  plants,  they  will  live  feveral  years. 

In  mild  winters,  the  roots  of  this  plant  have  lived  in 
the  full  ground  in  a  warm  border,  without  any  co¬ 
vering,  but  hard  froft  will  kill  them. 

The  feeds  of  this  fort  feldom  come  up  the  fame  year, 
when  they  are  fown  in  fpring,  but  thofe  which  have 
fallen  in  the  autumn,  have  grown  the  following  year, 
and  fo  have  thofe  which  have  been  fown  at  the  lame 
feafon. 

AMELANCHIER.  See  Chionanthus. 
AMELLU S,  Star-flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  common  fewer -cup  is  round  and  fcaly  ;  the  flower  is 
of  the  compound  radiated  kind ;  the  hermaphrodite  flowers 

compote 
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compnfe  the  dijk ,  and  the  female  the  rays :  the  hermaphro¬ 
dite  are  fabulous,  with  five  ferments  ;  the  female  are 
tongue-Jhaped ,  divided  into  two  or  three  fegments  ;  the 
firfl  have  five  jhort  fiamina ,  an  oval  germen  with  a  fen¬ 
der  Jlyle,  and  two  ftigmas  ;  the  female  are  like  them. 

1 The  flower-cup  afterward  contains  one  oval  feed ,  crowned 
with  hairy  down. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  in 
the  fecond  fedtion  of  his  ninteenth  clafs ;  the  flowers 
of  this  ledlion  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  florets 
in  the  center,  and  female  in  the  circumference. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Amellus  ( Lychnitis )  foliis  oppofitis  lanceolatis  obtu- 
fis,  pedunculis  unifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  1276.  Star-flower 
with  fpear-Jhaped  obtufe  leaves  placed  oppofite ,  and  one 
flower  on  each  foot-ftalk. 

2.  Amellus  ( Umbellatus )  foliis  oppofitis  triplinerviis  fub- 
tus  tomentofis,  floribus  umbellatus.  Amoen.  Acad. 
5.  p.  407.  Star-flower  with  oppofite  leaves  having  three 
veins ,  and  flowers  in  umbels . 

The  firfl:  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  riles  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  fending 
out  branches  on  every  fide,  garniflied  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite,  terminated  by  flower- 
ftalks,  each  fupporting  one  Violet-coloured  flower, 
with  a  yellow  difk,  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  After, 
which  appear  in  July  or  Auguft. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  is  eafily  propagated 
by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  ftiade  during  any 
of  the  fummer  months,  and  duly  watered,  will  put 
out  roots  •,  thefe  fhould  be  taken  up  with  balls  of 
earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  in  pots,  that  they 
may  be  fheltered  in  winter,  either  under  a  common 
frame,  or  in  a  green-houfe,  where  they  may  have 
plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather,  otherwife  they  will 
draw  up  weak  and  have  little  beauty. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this 
hath  hoary  ftalks  which  rife  two  feet  high,  fending 
out  fide  branches,  which  are  garniflied  with  oval 
leaves  placed  oppofite ;  the  flowers  which  terminate 
the  branches  grow  in  fmall  umbels,  but  thefe  have 
little  beauty.  It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
Ihould  be  lown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  two  or  three  of  them  fhould 

.  be  planted  in  pots,  then  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tan,  to  bring  them  forward  to  get  ripe  feeds  in  the 
autumn,  otherwife  the  plants  will  require  a  ftove  in 
winter. 

AMENTACEOUS  flowers  [of  Amentum ,  hat.  a 
firing,  thong,  or  latchet]  are  fuch  as  have  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  fummits,  hanging  down  in  form  of  a  rope, 
or  cat’s  tail,  which  is  alio  called  an  lulus  ;  as  in  Wil¬ 
lows,  Walnuts,  Poplars,  &c. 

AMETHYSTEA.  Lin.  Gen.  32.  Amethyftina. 
Amman.  Haller.  Amethyft. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  flower  hath  a  permanent  bell-Jhaped  empalement  of 
one  leaf  cut  into  ,  five  equal  pointed  fegments  at  the 
brim  ;  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  j  of  the  lip  kind ,  divided 
into  five  unequal  parts  at  the  top  ;  the  upper  leaf  is  ere  A , 
roundijh ,  concave ,  and  cut  into  two  •,  the  lower  lip  is  cut 
into  three  parts ,  the  middle  fegment  being  concave  and  of 
the  fame  length  with  the  upper  lip ,  but  the  two  fide  feg¬ 
ments  are  floor  ter  and  ere'cl.  It  hath  two  fender  ft  amina, 
which  ftand  under  the  upper  lip ,  but  are  longer  ■,  thefe  are 
crowned  with  roundijh  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated 
a  quadrifid  germen ,  fupporting  a  Jingle  Jlyle ,  crowned  with 
two  acute  Jligma :  after  the  flower  is  paft ,  the  germen  be¬ 
comes  four  nfiked  feeds ,  J hut  up  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in 
his  fecond  clafs  of  plants,  entitled  Diandria  Mono- 
gynia,  the  flower  having  two  ftamina  and  one 
fiyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Amethvstea.  Hort.  Upfal.  9.  Amethyftina  montana 
eredta  foliis  exiguis  digitatis  trifidis  lerratis,  flofculis 
cum  coma  e  cceruleo-janthinis.  Amman.  Ruth.  4. 
i.  e.  Mountain  upright  Amethyft ,  with  fmall ,  trifid,  flawed 
leaves ,  and  the  heads  and  flowers  of  a  jacinth  blue. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  in  Siberia, 
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from  whence  the  feeds  were  lent  to  the  imperial  gar¬ 
den  at  Peterfburgh,  where  the  plants  flouriflied  and 
perfected  their  feeds,  part  of  which  were  lent  me  by 
the  late  Dr.  Amman,  which  grew  in  the  Chelfea  gar¬ 
den,  where  the  plants  annually  produce  feeds. 

It  is  an  annual  plant  with  an  upright  ftalk,  which 
riles  about  a  foot  high  ;  toward  the  top  it  puts  out 
two  or  three  fmall  lateral  branches,  garnifhed  with, 
fmall  trifid  leaves,  fa  wed  on  their  edges,  of  a  very 
dark  green  colour  j  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  umbels  ;  they  are 
of  a  fine  blue  colour,  as  are  alfo  the  upper  part 
of  the  branches,  and  the  leaves  immediately  under  the 
umbel ;  lo  that  although  the  flowers  are  fmall,  yet 
from  their  colour  with  thofe  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalks,  the  plants  make  a  pretty  appearance,  during 
their  continuance  in  flower.  If  the  feeds  of  this  plant 
are  fown  in  the  autumn,  or  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  plants  will  come  up  early  the  following  fpring, 
and  thefe  will  flower  the  beginning  of  June;  but 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  will  not  flower  till 
July ;  and  in  dry  feafons,  the  leeds  will  remain  in  the 
ground  a  whole  year,  fo  that  the  beft  time  for  low¬ 
ing  them  is  in  the  autumn. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  where 
they  are  too  dole  to  thin  them;  for  they  do  not  thrive 
when  tranfplanted,  therefore  the  feeds  Ihould  be  fown 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

AMMANNIA.  Houft.  Nov.  Gen.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  144. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  bell-Jhaped ,  oblong ,  ereht,  permanent  empale¬ 
ment ,  having  four  angles ,  and  divided  at  the  brim  into 
eight  fender  parts.  The  flower  hath  no  petals ,  but  four 
Jlender  ftamina  which  are  as  long  as  the  empalement  in 
which  they  are  inferted.  Thefe  are  crowned  with  double 
fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  large  round  germen, 
fupporting  a  ftjort  Jlyle  crowned  with  a  Jligma •  the  em¬ 
palement  afterward  becomes  a  round  capfule  with  four  cells , 
which  are  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in  his  fourth 
clafs  of  plants,  entitled  Tetrandria  Monogynia,  the 
flower  having  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ammannia  ( Latifolia )  foliis  femiamplexicaulibus, 
caule  tetragono.  Hort.  Cliff.  344.  Ammannia  with 
a  fquare  ftalk ,  and  leaves  embracing  it  half  round.  Am¬ 
mannia  paluftris,  caule  quadrangulari  foliis  anguftis. 
Houft.  MSS. 

2.  Ammannia  ( Ramofior )  foliis  fubpetiolatis  caule  ramo- 
fa.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  120.  Ammannia  with  leaves  hav¬ 
ing  fioort  foot-ftalks  and  a  branching  ftalk.  Ludvigia 
aquatica  eredta  caule  rubente,  foliis  ad  genicula  bi- 
nis  longis  anguftis  hyffopi  inftar  flore  tetrapetalo  al- 
bo.  Clayt. 

3..  Ammannia  {Bacci feral)  foliis  fubpetiolatis  capfulisca- 
lyce  majoribus  coloratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  120.  Am- 
mania  whofe  leaves  have  Jhort  foot-ftalks ,  and  a  coloured 
feed-vejfel  larger  than  the  flower-cup. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in  Jamai¬ 
ca,  from  whence  Dr.  Houfton  lent  the  feeds  to  Eng¬ 
land,  which  fucceeded  at  Chelfea,  and  have  from 
thence  been  diftributed  to  molt  of  the  botanic  gar¬ 
dens  in  Europe. 

It  grows  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  an  upright 
fquare  ftalk,  and  long  narrow  leaves  fet  in  form  of  a  tri¬ 
angle,  whofe  bafe  half  furrounds  it ;  thefe  grow  the 
whole  length  of  the  ftem.  They  are  of  a  pale  green, 
and  of  the  confidence  of  thofe  of  Purflane ;  the  ftalks 
are  alfo  fucculent,  and  of  the  fame  colour  with  thofe 
of  that  plant.  The  flowers  come  out  in  whorles  round 
the  ftalks,  at  the  joints  where  the  leaves  adhere,  in 
clufters  :  thefe  have  no  petals,  fo  make  no  great  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  are  foon  fucceeded  by  round  feed-vef- 
fels,  which  are  full  of  imall  feeds. 

The  plant  muft  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring, 
and  afterward  removed  to  another  hot-bed  to  bring 
it  forward.  When  the  plants  have  acquired  ftrength, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  pots  filled  with  rich 
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light  earth,  and  placed  under  a  frame,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  frdh  root  •,  then  they 
{hould  be  placed  in  a  glafs-cafe  or  hove  to  ripen  their 
feeds,  for  the  plants  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  air  in  this  country,  unlefs  the  fummer  proves 
very  warm. 

The  iecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Ca¬ 
rolina  •,  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  riles  about  a 
foot  high,  with  red  fucculent  ftalks,  putting  out  Jade 
branches,  which  grow  oppofite  :  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  fingle  from  the  wings  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
branches,  but  toward  the  top  they  are  in  cluiters  ; 
thel'e  have  no  beauty,  fo  are  only  preferved  in  botanic 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  T  his  lort  will  per¬ 
fect  its  feeds  in  the  open  air,  if  the  plants  are  raifed 
on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  planted  in  a  warm 
border. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  China  •,  this  is  a 

'  very  low  plant,  leldom  rifing  more  than  three  inches 
high  •,  the  leaves  are  placed  oppofite  on  the  branches, 
and  the  flowers  grow  in  whorles  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalk.  As  this  plant  has  little  beauty,  it  is  rarely 
preferved  in  gardens.  It  mufl  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed 
in  the  fpring,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
firfb  fort,  with  which  management  the  feeds  will  ripen 
in  England, 

AMMI[’;A^«,  Gr.]  Bifhops-weed.  ' 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant ■,  the  great  umbel  is  compofed 
of  many  fmaller ,  which  are  difpofed  like  rays.  The  outer 
involucrum  is  compofed  of  many  narrow-pointed  leaves , 
which  are  ahncft  the  length  of  the  umbel.  The  fmall  um¬ 
bels  have  a  port  many-leaved  involucrum.  The  powers 
are  dip, mm,  each  having  five  petals,  which  are  heart- 
fhapedt,  thofe  in  the  outer  rays  being  large  and  unequal  in 
faze,  but  thofe  in,  the  center ,  which  compofe  the  dijk,  are 
nearly  equal.  The  flowers  have  five  fiender  ftamina ,  which 
are  crowned  with  roundifh  fummits.  In  the  center  of  the 
.  empalement  is  fituated  the  germen ,  fupporting  two  re- 
flexed  fiyles,  crowned  with  obtufe  jligma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  fmall ,  round ,  Jlriated  frijft,  compofed 
of  two  feeds ,  which  are  plain  within  and  convex  on  their 
outfide. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in 
the  iecond  feflion  of  his  fifth  clafs,  entitled  Pentan- 
dria  Digynia,  the  flowers  having  five  ftamina  and  two 
ftyles. 

The,  Species  are, 

1.  Amm.i  {Majus)  foliis  inferioribus  pinnatis  lanceolatis 
ferratis,  fuperioribus  multifidis  linearibus.  Hort. 
Upfal.  59.  Bifioops-w'ced  with  under  leaves ,  which  are 
.  winged ,  fpear-fhaped ,  and  fawed ,  and  the  upper  leaves 
are  divided  into  many  narrow  fegments.  This  is  the 
Ammi  majus.  C.  B.  P.  159.  And  the  Amrni  vulgare. 
•Dod.  p.  415.  Common  Bifhops-weed. 

2.  A m m i  ’ ( Glaucifohum )  foliorum  omnium  lacinulis  fttn- 
ceolatis.  Guett.  2.  p.  433.  i.  e.  Bpops-weed  with  all 
its  leaves  cut  in  fhape  of  a  fpear.  Ammi  petraeum 
glaucifolium  perenne.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  295. 

The  firll  fort  is  annual ;  of  this  there  is  a  variety, 
which  is  mentioned  by  John  Bauhin  as  a  dillindt  fpe- 
cies,  under  the  title  of  Ammi  majus  foliis  plurimum 
incifis  &  nonnihil  crifpis ;  but  I  have  frequently  had 
this  variety  arife  from  the  feeds  of  the  former,  fo  I 
have  not  enumerated  it  as  a  different  fort. 

•This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
down  in  the  autumn  in  the  place  where  it  is  to  re¬ 
main  ;  and  in  the  fpring,  the  ground  fhould  be  hoed 
to  cut  up  the  weeds,  and  alfo  to  thin  the  plants  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  pradtifed  for  Carrots,  leaving 
them  four  or  five  inches  afunder  •,  or  if  the  ground  is 
good  where  they  grow,  they  mull  be  lefc  at  leaft  fix 
inches,  for  they  will  grow  large  and  cover  the  ground  ; 
after  this  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to 
-keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  In  June  they  will  flow¬ 
er,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft,  which  fhould 
be  gathered  as  it  ripens,  otherwife  it  will  foon  fcatter. 
Thefe  feeds  are  ufed  in  medicine,  fo  lfiay  be  had  in 
plenty  with  this  management ;  for  it  will  grow  in  any 
fituation  that  is  open,  but  thrives  belt  on  light  landy 
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land.  When  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they 
leldom  come  up  the  fame  year  ;  and  if  they  ihould, 
thole  plants  will  be  weak  and  produce  few  feeds. 

The  iecond  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  is  pre¬ 
ferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  variety,  but  having  lit¬ 
tle  beauty,  is  rarely  admitted  into  other  gardens.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  the  autumn,  becaule  thofe  fown  in  the  fpring,  lel¬ 
dom  come  up  the  fame  year.  It  will  grow  in  any  open 
fituation,  is  very  hardy,  and  thrives  beft  on  a  moift 
foil. 

AMMI  PERENNE.  See  Sium. 

AMOMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  2.  Zinziber.  C.  B.  P. 
35.  Ginger. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flowers  are  collected  into  a  fcaly  fpike ,  each  having  a 
double  ( fpatha )  or  fioeath  \  the  outer  fheath  loofely  covers 
the  fcale ,  and  the  inner  encompaffes  the  tube  of  the  flower 
with  the  parts  of  generation  :  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf, , 
tubulous  below ,  but  divided  into  three  parts  at  the  brim , 
the  middle  fegment  being  longer  and  broader  than  the  others. 
In  the  bofom  of  the  flower  is  fituated  an  oblong  thick  nec¬ 
tar  ium,  From  the  tube  of  the  flower  arifes  two  fender 
ftamina ,  which  are  crowned  with  thick  pert  fummits. 
Under  the  receptacle  of  the  flower  is  plated  the  round  ger¬ 
men ,  fupporting  a  fingle  flyle,  which  is  as  long  as  the 
tube  of  the  flo  wer ,  crowned  with  a  hairy  jligma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  threerconured  feed-vef- 
fel ,  opening  in  three  parts,  containing  fever al  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnseus  ranged  in 
his  firft  clafs,  entitled  Monanuria  Monogynia  •  but 
it  more  properly  belongs  to  his  fecond,  for  the 
flowers  of  this  have  two  ftamina,  one  of  which  is 
joined  to  the  upper  fegment  of  the  flower,  and  this 
loon  lofes  it  fummits,  fo  appears  to  be  only  a  feg¬ 
ment.  This  I  have  constantly  found  in  ail  - the  flow¬ 
ers  which  I  have  examined  j  the  flowers  have  but 
one  flyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Amomum  fcapo  nudo  fpica  ovato.  Hort.  Cliff.  3.’ 
Amomurn  with  a  naked  ftalk  and  oval  fpike  of  flowers . 
Zinziber.  C.  B.  P.  35.  Ginger. 

2.  Amomum  fcapo  nudo  fpica  oblonga  obtusa.  Elort. 
Cliff.  3.  Amomum  with  a  naked  ftalk  and  an  oblong  blunt 
fiower-fpike.  Zinziber  latifolium  fylveftre.  Hort. 
Lugd.  636.  Broad-leaved  wild  Ginger,  called  Zerumbet. 

3.  Amomum  fcapo  brafteis  alternis  laxis,  caule  folio- 
rum  altiflimo.  Amomum  with  flower-flalks  loofely  branch¬ 
ing  alternately,  and  very  tall  leafi-Jlalks. 

The  firft,  which  is  the  common  Ginger,  is  cultivated 
for  fale  in  moft  of  the  iflands  of  America,  but  is  a 
native  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  alfo  of  fome  parts  of 
the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  is  found  growing  naturally 
without  culture.  The  dried  roots  of  this  fort  furnifli 
a  confiderable  export  from  the  Britifh  colonies  in 
America.  The  roots  are  of  great  ufe  in  the  kitchen, 
as  alfo  in  medicine  •,  and  the  green  roots  preferved  as 
a  fweatmeat,  are  preferable  to  every  other  fort. 

The  roots  of  this  fort  are  jointed,  and  lpread  in  the 
ground  ;  thefe  put  out  many  green  reed-like  ftaiks  in 
the  fpring,  which  rife  to  the  height  of  two  feet  and  a 
half,  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  leaves,  clofely  em¬ 
bracing  the  ftaiks  at  their  bafe.  The  flower-ftems 
afterward  arile  by  the  fide  of  thefe,  immediately  from 
the  root ;  thefe  are  naked,  ending  with  an  oblong 
fcaly  fpike  *,  from  each  of  thefe  feales  is  produced  a 
fingle  blue  fiowrer,  whofe  petals  are  but  little  longer 
than  the  fquamofe  covering.  The  flowers -appear  m 
September,  and  in  about  a  month  after  the  ftaiks  en¬ 
tirely  decay,  fo  that  the  roots  remain  inactive  three  Qr 
four  months. 

The  Iecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India ;  the  roots 
of  this  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  are 
jointed  in  the  fame  manner.  The  ftaiks  grow  from 
three,  to  near  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong 
leaves,  placed  alternately,  and  embrace  the  ftaiks  at 
their  bafe.  The  fiower-ltems  arife  immediately  from 
the  root ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  oblong,  blunt, 
fcaly  heads ;  out  of  each  fcale  is  produced  a  fingle 
white  flower,  whofe  petals  extend  a  Confiderable  length 

beyond 
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beyond  their  fcaly  covering.  Thefe  appear  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  in  November  all  the  Italics  perifh  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Ginger. 

The  third  fort  hath  thick  flefhy  roots,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  large  Flag  Iris  ;  in  the  fpring  thefe  fend 
forth  many  green  reed-like  Italics,  which  rife  to  the 
height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  garnifhed  with  very  long 
narrow  leaves,  fet  alternately,  clofely  embracing  them 
at  their  bafe.  The  Italics  decay  entirely  in  autumn, 
and  new  arile  from  the  roots  in  the  fpring,  but  it 
hath  not  produced  any  flowers  as  yet  in  England, 
though  the  roots  thrive  and  increafe  greatly  where 
they  are  properly  managed. 

All  thefe  forts  are  tender,  and  require  a  warm  Hove 
to  preferve  them  in  this  country.  They  are  eafily 
propagated  by  parting  of  their  roots ;  the  beft  time 
for  doing  this  is  in  the  fpring,  before  they  put  out 
new  fhoots  ;  for  they  fhould  not  be  tranfplanted  in 
fummer  when  they  are  in  full  vigour,  nor  do  they 
fucceed  fo  well  when  they  are  removed  in  autumn, 
becaufe  they  remain  long  after  in  an  inactive  ftate  ; 
and  during  that  time,  if  wet  comes  to  the  roots,  it 
often  cauies  them  to  rot.  When  the  roots  are  parted, 
they  fhould  n'ot  be  divided  into'  fmall  pieces,  efpecially 
if  they  are  defigned  to  have  flowers ;  for  until  the 
roots  have  fpread  to  the  fide  of  the  pots,  they  rarely' 
put  out  flower- items,  for  which  reafon  they  fhould 
not  be  planted  in  very  large  pots. 

Thefe  plants  thrive  beft  in  a  light  rich  earth,  fuch  as 
may  be  found  in  the  kitchen-garden  ;  with  this  the 
pots  fhould  be  filled  within  two  inches  of  the  top, 
then  the  roots  fhould  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
pots,  obferving  that  their  crowns  are  upwards,  and 
the  pots  filled  up  with  the  fame  rich  earth ;  after  this 
the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark,  and  mull  be  iparingly  watered,  until  their  flalks 
appear  above  ground,  when  they  will  require  a  greater 
fiiare  of  moifture,  efpecially  during  the  warm  fum¬ 
mer  months  ;  but  in  autumn  the  waterings  muft  not 
be  often,  nor  in  great  plenty  ;  and  during  the  winter 
feaibn,  ■  when  the  roots  are  inaftive,  very  litde  water 
fhould  be  given  them.  The  pots  with  thefe  roots 
fhould  conftaritiy  remain  plunged  in  tire  tan-bed,  for 
if  they  are  taken  out  and  placed  on  fhelves  in  the 
ftove,  their  fibres  frequently  fhrink,  which  often  dc- 
cafions  the  roots  to  decay. 

With  this  management  all  thefe  forts  have  multiplied 
greatly  with  me,  ‘and  the  common  Ginger  has  pro¬ 
duced  roots  which  have  weighed  five  or  fix  ounces, 
but  the  others  have  been  near  a  pound  weight. 

AMO  MUM  PLINIL  See  Solanum. 

AMO  R I  S  POMU  M.  See  Lycopersicon. 
AMORPHA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  768.  Ballard 
Indigo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  ■permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  \ 
which  is  tub  ulcus,  cylindrical ,  and  cut  into  five  fmall  ob- 
tufe  parts  at  the  brim.  'The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly 
kind  the  upper  petal ,  or  ftandard ,  is  fmall ,  concave ,  and 
etehl  this  is  inferted  between  the  two  upper  fegments  of 
the  empalement.  It  hath  ten  ftamina ,  joined  at  their  bafe , 
of  unequal- lengths,  and  crowned  with  fummits ;  in  the 
center  is  fituated  a  roundiflj  germen,  fupporting  an  awl- 
floaped  ftyle,  which  is  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and 
crowned  vhth  a  flngle  ftigma  ;  the  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  reflexed  moon-Jhaped  pod,  having  one  cell,  in 
which  are  lodged  two  kidney-Jhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in  his  feven- 
teenth  clafs  of  plants,  entitled  Diadelphia  Decandria ; 
the  flowers  of  this  clafs  have  ten  ftamina,  nine  of 
which  are  joined,  and  one  ftands  off. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Amorpha  ( Fruticofa ).  Hort.  Cliff.  353.  Baftard  Indi¬ 
go.  Barba  Jovis  Americana  pfeudoacacite  foliis  flof- 
culis  purpureis  minimis.  Cat.  Hort.  Chelf.  11. 

This  lhrub  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  where  for- 
rnerly  the  inhabitants  made  a  coarfe  fort  of  Indigo 
from  the  young  fhoots,  which  occafioned  their  giving 
it  the  title  of  Baftard  Indigo. 

It  rifes  with  many  irregular  Items,  to  the  height  of 
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twelve  or  fourteen  feef,  garnifhed  with  very  long 
nt>^  leaves^  in  fhape  like  thole  of  the  common 
Acacia..  At  the  extremity  of  the  fame  year’s  fhoots, 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  long  (Tender  (pikes,  which 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  deep  purple  colour  ;  the  ftamina 
ftand  out  beyond  the  petals,  and  are  crowned  with 
yellow  fummits ;  after 'the  flowers  are  paft,  the  germen 
turns  to  a  ftiort  pod,  having  two  kidney -flipped  feeds, 
but  thefe  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  lent  to  England  from 
Carolina,  by  Mr.  Mark  Catefby,  E.  II.  S.  in  1724, 
from  which  many  plants  were  railed  in  the  gardens 
near  London  ;  thefe  were  of  quick  growth,  and  many 
of  the  plants  produced  flowers  in  three  years.  At 
prefent  it  is  become  very  common  in  all  the  gardens 
and  nurferies,  where  it  is  propagated  as  a  flowering 
lhrub,  for  it  he  ornament  of  the  Ihrubbery.  It  is  ge^ 
nerally  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  annually  lent 
to  England  from  different  parts  of  America ;  for  it  is 
found  in  many  of  the  northern  colonies  there,  and  it 
may  alio  be  propagated  by  laying  down  of  the 
young  branches,  which  in  one  year  will  make  good 
loots,  and  may  then  be  taken  oft  and  planted  either 
in  the  nurfery,  or  the  places  where  they  arc  defigned 
to  remain.  If  they  are  put  into  a  nurfery,  they  fhould 
not  remain  there  more  than  one  year ;  for  as  the  plants 
make  large  fhoots,  they  do  not  remove  well  when 
they  have  remained  long  in  a  place  :  they  mult  have 
a  fheltered  fituation,  otherwife  their  branches  will  be 
bioken  by  the  winds.  As  thefe  fhoots  are  large  and 
foft,  their  upper  parts  are  generally  killed  by  froft  in 
winter,  but  they  put  out  fhoots'again  in  plenty  below 
the  dead  part  the  fpring  following. 

A  M  P  H 1 1  HEATRE  [’A^cpAidj^ov  of  I  up],  around, 
and  S-tao/o.at,  to  view,  Gr.]  or  temples  of  view  erected 
on  a  double  rifing,  were  efteenied  great  ornaments  to 
a  large  and  noble  gardeni  If  this  hill,  or  rifing 
ground,  is  of  a  femicircular  figure,  it  will  be  ftill  the 
better. 

Thefe  amphitheatres  are  fometimes  formed  of  Ever¬ 
greens,  ^  as  Hollies,  Phillyreas,  Lauruftinufes,  Bays, 
&c.  obferving  to  plant  the  fhorteft  growing  fhrubs  in 
the  front,  and  the  tailed:  trees  behind,  as  Pines,  Firs, 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  &c. 

They  are  alfo  formed  of  dopes  on  the  Tides  of  hills, 
and  covered  with  turf,  but  are  now  generally  excluded 
by  all  perfons  or  true  tafte  ;  for  the  natural  eafy  (lope 
of  fuch  hills,  is  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  the  ftiff 
angular  flopes  into  which  thefe  amphitheatres  are 
commonly  cut. 

AMYGDALUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  545.  [’A/Uy- 

ba,A(&>,  Gr.]  The  Almond-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  tubulous  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which  is  cut 
at  the  brim  into  five  obt ufe  fegments  •,  the  flower  hath  five 
oval,  obtufe,  concave  petals,  which  are  inferted  in  the  em¬ 
palement  ;  in  the  center  of  the  outer  flower  is  fituated  a 
roundiflj  hairy  germen ,  fupporting  a  flngle  Jiyle  the  length 
of  the  ftamina ,  which  is  crowned  by  a  round  ftigma  this 
is  attended  by  a  great  number  of  fender  erehl  ftamina, 
which  in  many  fpecies  are  not  fo  long  as  the  petals  of  the 
flower,  thefe  are  crowned  with  fender  fummits.  After 
the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen  becomes  an  oval,  comprejfcd, 
large  fruit,  with  a  thin,  tough,  hairy  covering ,  having 
a  longitudinal  furrow,  this  opens  and  falls  aivay,  leaving 
an  oval  comprefed  nut,  which  is  furrowed  and  netted,  in- 
clofing  a  fingle  feed  of  the  fame  form. 

Dr.  Linnseus  has  joined  to  this  genus  the  Perfica,  or 
Peach-tree,  making  them  only  different  fpecies,  rang¬ 
ing  it  in  his  twelfth  clafs,  entitled  Icofandria  Mono- 
gynia  •,  the  flowers  having  from  twenty  to  thirty  fta¬ 
mina,  which  are  inferted  to  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Amygdalus  ( Communis )  foliis  petiolatis  ferratis  pe- 
talis  florum  emarginatis.  Almond-tree  with  fazved 
leaves ,  having  foot-ftalks ,  and  the  petals  of  the  flower  in¬ 
dented.  Amygdalus  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  441.  Common 
Almond-tree. 

2.  Amygdalus  ( Dulcis )  foliis  petiolatis  marginibus  cre- 
natis,  corollis  calyce  vix  lengioribus.  ' Almond- tree 

with 
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with  crenated  leaves,  having  foot-flaiks,  and  the  petals  of 
the  flowers  no  longer  than  the  empalement .  Amygdalus 
dulcis  putamine  molliori.  C.  B.  P.  441.  Commonly 
called  Jordan  Almond. 

3.  Amygdalus  ( Sativus )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  acu- 
minatis,  marginibus  crenatis.  Almond-tree  with  point¬ 
ed,  narrow,  fpear-jhaped  leaves,  crenatedon  their  edges . 
Amygdalus  fativa  flore  albo. 

4.  Amygdalus  ( Orient alis )  foliis  lanceolatis  integerri- 
mis,  argenteis  perennantibus  petiolo  breviore.  Al¬ 
mond-tree  with  fpear-fhaped  filvery  leaves,  which  are  en¬ 
tire,  and  continue  all  winter ,  and  very  Jhort  foot-ftalks. 
Amygdalus  Orientalis  foliis  argenteis  fplendentibus. 
Du  Hamel. 

5.  Amygdalus  (Nana)  foliis  petiolatis  ferratis  bad  at¬ 
tenuates.  Almond  with  Jawed  leaves,  which  are  nar¬ 
rowed  at  the  foot-ftalk.  Amygdalus  Indica  nana.  Pluk. 
Aim.  28.  tab.  11.  Dwarf  Almond  with  fingle  flowers. 
The  find  is  the  common  Almond,  which  is  cultivated 
more  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  than  for  its  fruit. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  fweet,  the 
other  bitter  kernels,  which  often  arife  from  the  fruit 
of  the  fame  tree. 

The  fecond  fort  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
Jordan  Almonds  ;  the  nuts  of  this  kind  are  frequently 
brought  to  England  •,  thefe  have  a  tender  fhell,  and 
a  large  fweet  kernel.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are 
broader,  fhorter,  and  grow  much  clofer  than  thofe  of 
the  common  fort,  and  their  edges  are  crenated.  The 
flowers  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  colour,  inclining 
to  white.  I  have  feveral  times  railed  thefe  trees  from 
the  Almonds  which  came  from  abroad,  and  always 
found  the  plants  to  maintain  their  difference  from  the 
common  Almond. 

The  third  fort  hath  narrow  fharp-pointed  leaves, 
which  are  fawed  on  their  edges  •,  the  flowers  are  much 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  Almond,  and  are 
white  the  fhoots  of  this  tree  are  fmaller,  and  the 
joints  clofer  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  nor  is  the 
tree  fo  hardy,  therefore  fhould  have  the  advantage 
of  a  warm  fltuation,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive.  This 
fort  flowers  early  in  the  fpring,  and  rarely  produces 
fruit  in  England.  But  from  an  old  tree  which  grew 
againft  a  fouth-weft  afpe&ed  wall,  I  have  fome  years 
had  the  fruit  ripe,  which  were  well  flavoured,  but 
their  kernels  were  fmall. 

The  fourth  fort  was  found  growing  near  Aleppo,  from 
whence  the  fruit  was  lent  to  the  duke  D’Ayen  in 
France,  who  raifed  feveral  of  the  plants  in  his  curi¬ 
ous  garden  at  St.  Germains,  and  was  fo  good  as  to 
fend  me  a  lhare  of  them,  which  are  flourilhing  in  the 
Chelfea  garden,  where  they  have  endured  the  open 
air  for  fome  years,  againft  a  wall,  without  any  cover¬ 
ing.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  filvery,  and  very 
like  thofe  of  the  Sea  Purflane.  Thefe  continue  molt 
of  the  year  •,  the  flowers  are  very  fmall,  and  have  not 
been  fucceeded  by  fruit  yet  in  England.  I  can  give 
no  farther  account  of  its  difference  from  the  other 
forts. 

The  fifth  fort  is  very  common  in  the  nurferies  about 
London,  and  is  ulually  fold  with  other  flowering 
fhrubs  to  adorn  gardens :  this  feldom  rifes  more  than 
three  feet  high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches.  The 
roots  of  this  are  very  fubjeft  to  put  out  fuckers,  by 
which  it  may  be  increafed  in  plenty,  but  if  thefe  are 
not  annually  taken  away,  they  will  ftarve  the  old  plants. 
As  thefe  fuckers  are  very  apt  to  creep  at  the  root,  and 
put  out  fuckers  again,  thofe  plants  which  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  layers  are  much  preferable.  This  Ihrub 
flowers  in  April,  at  which  time  all  the  young  fhoots 
are  covered  with  flowers,  which  are  of  a  Peach  blof- 
fom,  and  make  a  fine  appearance  when  intermixed 
with  fhrubs  of  the  fame  growth. 

The  common  Almond  is  cultivated  in  all  the  nurfe¬ 
ries,  and  the  trees  are  generally  planted  for  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  their  flowers.  Thefe  often  appear  in  February, 
when  the  fpring  is  forward,  but  if  froft  comes  after, 
the  flowers  are  loon  deffroyed,  fo  that  their  beauty  is 
of  fhort  duration,  and  in  luch  feafons  there  are  few 
of  the  Almonds  which  bear  fruit ;  whereas,  when  the 
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trees  do  not  flower  till  March,  they  feldom  fail  to  bear 
plenty  of  fruit,  many  of  which  will  be  very  fweet, 
and  fit  for  the  table  when  green,  but  they  will  not 
keep  long. 

They  are  propagated  by  inoculating  a  bud  of  thefe 
trees  into  a  Plumb,  Almond,  or  Peach  flock,  in  the 
month  of  July  (the  manner  of  this  operation  fee  un¬ 
der  the  article  of  Inoculation).  I  he  next  fpring, 
when  the  buds  fhoot,  you  may  train  them  up  either 
for  ftandards,  or  luffer  them  to  grow  for  half  ftand- 
ards,  according  to  your  own  fancy  •,  though  the  ufual 
method  is  to  bud  them  to  the  height  the  Items  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  •,  and  the  fecond  year  after  budding, 
they  may  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain.  The  belt  feafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  trees, 
if  for  dry  ground,  is  in  October,  as  foon  as  the  leaves 
begin  to  decay ;  but  for  a  wet  foil,  February  is  much 
preferable,  and  oblerve  always  to  bud  upon  Plumb 
flocks  for  wet  ground,  and  Almonds  and  Peaches 
for  dry. 

ALMOND,  the  Dwarf,  with  double  flowers.  See 
Persica. 

AMYRIS.  See  Toxicodendron. 

AN  AC  AMP  SEP.  OS.  See  Sedum. 

ANACARDIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  467.  Acajou. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  658.  tab.  435.  The  Cafhew-nut, 
or  Acajou. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which  is  ere  A,  and 
cut  into  five  acute  fegments  at  the  brim.  Dhe  flower  is 
of  one  leaf,  having  a  jhort  tube,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the 
top ,  which  are  reflexed ,  and  are  longer  than  the  empale¬ 
ment  ■,  the  flower  hath  ten  fiender  ftamina ,  which  are  as 
long  as  the  petal,  crowned  with  fmall  fummits.  In 
the  center  is  placed  a  round germen,  fupporting  an  awl- 
jhaped  flyle,  crowned  with  an  acute  ftigma.  fihe  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  large,  oval,  fiefhy  fruit ,  having  a 
large  kidney-jhaped  nut  growing  to  its  apex. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in 
the  firft  fefition  of  his  tenth  clafs,  entitled  Decandria 
Monogynia  •,  the  flowers  of  this  having  ten  ftami¬ 
na  and  a  fingle  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Anacardium  ( Occident  ale )  Elort.  Cliff.  161.  the  occiden¬ 
tal  Anacardium ,  or  Cafhew.  Acajou.  Pif.  Hift.  Braf.  58. 
This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more, 
in  its  native  country,  which  is  both  Indies,  but  in 
England  the  plants  are  with  great  difficulty  preferved ; 
though  by  their  firft  fhoot  from  the  feeds,  they  appear 
fo  ftrong  and  vigorous,  as  to  promife  a  much  greater 
progrefs  than  they  are  ever  feen  to  make. 

They  are  eafily  raifed  from  the  nuts,  which  are  an¬ 
nually  brought  from  America  in  great  plenty  each 
of  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with 
light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed 
of  tanners  bark,  being  careful  to  prevent  their  hav¬ 
ing  wet,  till  the  plants  come  up,  for  the  nuts  fre¬ 
quently  rot  with  moilture.  The  reafon  of  my  advifing 
the  nuts  to  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  pot,  is,  be- 
caufe  the  plants  feldom  live  when  they  are  tranfplant- 
ed.  If  the  nuts  are  frefh,  the  plants  will  come  up 
in  about  a  month  after  planting,  and  in  two  months 
more  they  will  be  four  four  or  five  inches  high,  with 
large  leaves  *,  from  this  quick  growth,  many  per- 
l'ons  have  been  deceived  by  fuppofing  them  hardy, 
and  that  they  would  continue  the  like  progrefs, whereas 
they  feldom  advance  much  farther  the  fame  year. 

The  plants  mult  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  ftove,  for 
they  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  England,  in  the 
warmeft  feafon  of  the  year,  nor  will  they  thrive  in  a 
common  green-houle  in  fummer.  As  thefe  plants 
abound  with  a  milky  acrid  juice,  they  fhould  have, 
but  little  water,  even  in  fummer ;  and  in  winter,  if 
they  are  fparingly  watered  once  in  a  fortnight,  it  will 
be  fufficient,  for  their  roots  are  tender  and  foon  perifh 
with  moifture. 

When  thefe  plants  are  tranfplanted,  it  will  be  the 
belt  method  to  break  the  pots,  for  the  roots  do  not 
put  out  many  fibres  to  hold  the  earth  about  them,  fo 
that  in  fhaking  them  out  of  the  pots,  moft  of  the  earth 
6  will 
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will  fill  away  from  their  roots,  and  when  this  hap¬ 
pens,  the  plants  feldom  furvive  it ;  therefore  in  break¬ 
ing  of  the  pots,  the  fame  caution  muft  be  had  not  to 
difturb  the  earth  more  than  can  be  avoided  then  the 
plant,  with  the  ball  of  earth  to  its  roots,  Ihould  be 
put  into  a  pot  one  fize  larger  than  that  in  which  it 
had  before  grown,  filling  up  the  pot  with  light  fandy 
earth,  and  plunge  the  pots  again  into  the  hot-bed. 
Thefe  plants  ihould  not  be  removed  oftener  than  once 
a  year,  nor  Ihould  they  be  put  into  large  pots,  for 
unlefs  dieir  roots  are  confined,  they  will  not  thrive. 
With  this  management  I  have  kept  thefe  plants  fe- 
veral  yeai^s,  but  they  are  of'llow  growth  after  the  firft 
feafon,  fo  that  I  have  not  raifed  any  of  them  more 
than  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  it  is  very  rare  to 
fee  them  in  England  more  than  half  that  height, 
though  I  have  feen  two  of  them,  in  flower,  one  in  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Wager’s  garden  at  Parfons-green,  and 
the  other  in  Chelfea  garden. 

The  pulpy  fruit,  to  whofe  apex  this  nut  grows,  is 
as  large  as  an  Orange,  and  is  full  of  an  acid  juice, 
which  is  frequently  mixed  in  the  making  of  punch  in 
America.  Many  of  thefe  fruit  have  been  brought  to 
England,  in  calks  of  rum  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  nut  is  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  hare’s  kidney, 
but  is  much  larger  at  the  end  which  is  next  the  fruit, 
than  at  the  other.  The  outer  Ihell  is  of  an  Alh  colour, 
and  very  lmooth  •,  under  this  is  another  which  covers 
the  kernel,,  between  thefe  there  is  a  thick  black  in¬ 
flammable  oil,  which  is  very  caultic  •,  this  will  raife 
‘  blifters  on  the  fkin,  and  has  often  been  very  trouble- 
fome  to  thofe  who  have  incautioufly  put  the  nuts  into 
their  mouths  to  break  the  Ihell. 

The  milky  juice  of  this  tree  will  (lain  linen  of  a  deep 
black,  which  cannot  be  walked  out  again;  but  whether 
this  has  the  fame  property  with  that  of  the  eaftern 
Anacardium,  has  not  yet  been  fully  experimented  5 
for  the  infpiffated  juice  of  that  tree  is  the  belt  fort  of 
lac,  which  is  ufed  for  ftaining  of  black  in  China  and 
Japan. 

Dr.  Grew  mentions  the  juice  being  ufed  for  flaming 
of  cottons,  but  it  is  doubtful  which  of  the  fpecies  he 
means ;  though  Sir  Hans  Sloane  fuppofes  it  to  be  of 
the  Acajou  here  mentioned.  Elowever,  it  may  be  very 
well  worth  the  trial  •,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh 
iflands  in  America  would  tap  a  few  of  the  trees  in 
the  bleeding  feafon,  and  colled  the  juice  in  earthen 
pots,  keeping  it  .in  a  place  free  from  dull,  or  covering 
the  pots  over  with  a  linen  cloth,  to  prevent  dull  from 
mixing  with  it,  and  when  it  is  of  a  proper  confluence, 
fome  trials  may  be  made  with  it,  to  fee  if  it  has  the 
fame  property  with  the  Japan  lac,  which  if  it  has, 
may  prove  a  valuable  commodity. 
ANACYCLUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  869.  Santoli- 
noides.  Vail.  Acad.  Scien. 

The  Characters  are, 

Ii  hath  compound  flowers ,  conflfting  ofl  female  and  her¬ 
maphrodite  florets ,  included  in  one  common  fcaly  empale- 
ment-,  the  rays  or  borders  being  formed  of  the  female ; florets, 
which  are  fabulous ,  and  ftretched  out  in  the  form  of  a 
tongue  beyond  the  empalement.  'The  hermaphrodite  florets 
which  cmipofe  the  difk ,  are  funnel-Jhaped ,  quinquefid ,  and 
fpread  open  -,  thefe  have  each  five  fender  ftamina ,  which 
are  crowned  with  cylindrical  fummits  ;  in  the  center  is 
placed  an  oblong  comprejfed  germen ,  fupporting  a  fender 
fiyle ,  crowned  with  bifid  ftigma.  The  female  florets  have 
an  oblong  membraneous  germen ,  fupporting  a  flender  fly  le, 
crowned  with  two  flender  reflexed  ftigma  ;  the  hermaphro¬ 
dite  florets  are  fucceeded  by  one  oblong  comprejfed  feed.  The 
female  florets  are  fucceeded  by  a  Jingle  oblong  feed  with  broad 
borders  or  wings ,  which  are  indented  at  the  top-,  thefe  are 
placed  on  a  convex  receptacle. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  in  the 
third  fedion  of  his  nineteenth  clals,  entitled  Synge  - 
nefia  Polygamia  fuperfiua.  The  plants  of  this  divifion 
have  female  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  included  in 
the  fame  common  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anacyclus  ( Creticus )  foliis  decompofitis  linearibus 
laciniis  divifis  planis.  Hort.  Cliff.  417.  Anacyclus 
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with  narrow  decompounded  leaves ,  whofe  divifions  are 
plain.  Cotula  cretica  minima  chamaemeli  folio  capite 
inllexo.  Tourn.  Cor.  37. 

2.  Anacyclus  ( Orient  alls )  foliis  compofitis  fetaceisacu- 
tis  redis.  Hort.  Cliff.  417.  Anacyclus  with  compound , 
briftly ,  upright, pointed  leaves.  Chamaemelum  Orientale 
foliis  pinnatis.  Tourn.  Cor.  37. 

3.  Anacyclus  ( Valentinus )  foliis  decompofitis  linearibus 
laciniis  divifis  tretiufculis  acutis  fioribus  fiofculofis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  417.  Anacyclus  with  decompounded  narrow 
leaves ,  whofe  divifions  are  taper  and  pointed,  and  flofcular 
flowers.  Chryfanthemum  Valentinum.  Cluf.  Hill.  1. 
p.  332. 

The  two  firft  forts  grow  naturally  in  the  Hands  of 
the  Archipelago,  from  whence  Dr.  Tournefort  fent 
their  feeds  to  the  royal  garden  at  Paris.  I  have  alfo 
received  the  feeds  of  both  thefe  plants  from  Portugal, 
fo  that  it  may  alfo  grow  naturally  there?  as  do  many 
of  thofe  plants  which  were  difeovered  by  Tournefort 
in  the  Levant.  Thefe  are  low  plants,  whofe  branches 
trail  on  the  ground.  The  firft  fort  has  fine  cut  leaves 
like  thofe  of  Chamomile  •,  the  flowers  are  fmall,  white, 
and  grow  Angle-,  with  their  heads  declining;  thefe 
are  like  thofe  of  the  common  Mayweed.  The  fecond 
hath  winged  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Ox-eye ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  white,  and  like  thofe  of  Chamomile. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  from  whence 
I  have  received  the  feeds.  This  grows  a  foot  and 
half  high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches  ;  the  leaves 
are  finely  divided  like  thofe  of  Chamomile,  and  are 
hairy :  the  flowers  grow  Angle  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  with  a 
filvery  fcaly  empalement.  Thefe  are  as  large  as  thofe 
of  the  Ox-eye. 

All  thefe  plants  are  annual :  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown 
early  in  the  fpring  in  a  border  of  light  earth,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin 
the  plants  where  they  are  too  dole.  As  thefe  have 
no  great  beauty,  a  few  plants  only  may  be  left  for 
the  fake  of  variety.  They  flower  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  their  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

AN  AG  ALL  IS.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  189.  Pimpernel. 
The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  is  permanent,  cut  into  five  Jharp  fegments, 
which  are  hollow:  The  flower  is  of  one  leaf  fpread  open,  and 
cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim-,  it  hath  jive  erebl  ftamina 
which  are  fhortcr  than  the  petals ,  and  are  crowned  with 
jingle  fummits.  In  the  center  is  placed  the  globular  ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  a  flender  inclining  flyle ,  crowned  with  a 
blunt  ftigma.  T he  germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular 
vejfelwith  one  cell,  opening  horizontally,  in  which  are  lodged 
feveral  angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in  the 
firft  divifion  of  his  fifth  clafs,  entitled  Pentandria 
Monogynia,  the  flowers  having  five  ftamina  and  one 
ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  An ag allis  ( Arvenfts )  foliis  indivifis  caule  procum- 
bente.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  148.  Pimpernel  with  un¬ 
divided  leaves  and  a  trailing  ftalk.  Anagallis  Phoenicio 
fiore.  C.  B.  P.  252. 

2.  Anagallis  ( Fcemina )  foliis  indivifis  glaucis  caule 
procumbente  flore  caeruleo.  Pimpernel  with  undivided 
glaucous  leaves ,  a  trailing  ftalk,  and  blue  flower.  Ana- 
galfis  caeruleo  flore.  C.  B.  P.  252. 

3.  Anagallis  ( Monelli )  foliis  indivifis  caule  eredo.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  148.  Pimpernel  with  an  undivided  leaf  and 
upright  ftalk.  Anagallis  tenuifolia  Monelli.  Cluf. 
App. 

4.  Anagallis  ( Latifolia )  foliis  cordatis  amplexicaulibus, 
caulibus  compreflis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  149.  Pimpernel 
with  heart-jhaped  leaves ,  embracing  the  ft alks  which  are 
comprejfed.  Anagallis  Hifpanica  latifolio  flore  caeruleo. 
Horteg. 

The  firft  fort  is  very  common  in  fields,  and  other 
cultivated  places,  in  moft  parts  of  England.  The 
fecond  fort  is  fometimes  found  wrild  in  die  fields,  but 
is  lefs  common  than  the  firft  in  England.  This  is 
fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  firft,  but  from 
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thirty  years  cultivating  it,  I  can  affirm  it  never  alters*, 
and  the  plants  before  they  ffiew  their  flowers  are  lo 
different,  as  to  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  firft. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  a  deeper  blue  flower, 
whofe  feeds  I  received  from  Nice,  and  this  hath  re-  I 
tamed'  its  colour  for  three  years,  during  which  time  I 
have  fown  it  in  the  Chelfea  garden. 

Theft  are  all  annual  plants  which arife  from  feeds,  and, 
if  luffered  to  remain  till  their  feeds  fcatter,  will  become 
weeds  in  the  place  *,  fo  that  they  are  never  cultivated, 
except  in  botanic  gardens  for  variety.  The  firft  and 
fecond  forts  are  direded  by  the  College  of  Phyficians 
for  medicinal  ufe. 

The  third  fort  is  a  very  beautiful,  fmall,  perennial  plant, 
producing  great  numbers  of  fine  blue  flowers,  in 
April  and  May :  this  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,^ 
which  fliould  be  fown  loon  after  they  are  ripe  for  if 
they  are  kept  till  fpring,  they  do  not  always  fucceed  : 
this  plant  requires  to  be  fheltered  from  extreme  cold, 
which  will  fometimes  deftroy  it  in  winter. 

The  fourth  fort  v/as  fent  me  from  Spain  by  Mr.  Hor- 
tega,  intend'ant  of  the  royal  gardens  at  Madrid.  This 
is  a  trailing  annual  plant,  with  broad  leaves  and  blue 
flowers.  It  will  eafily  rife  from  feeds,  and  requires 
no  other  care  but  to  keep  the  plants  clean  from 
weeds. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  firft  fort,  one  with  a 
white,  and  the  other  a  flefh-coloured  flower ;  but  as 
they  are  not  conftant,  I  have  not  inferted  them  as 
different  fpecies.  There  is  alfo  another  with  a  worn- 
out  purple  flower,  which  has  leveral  years  continued 
the  fame  in  the  Chelfea  garden  •,  but  as  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  leaves  of  this  and  the  firft,  I  have 
not  enumerated  it. 

ANAGYRIS,  Stinking  Bean-trefoil. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  bell-jhaped  empalement ,  which  is  cut  into  five 
parts  at  the  brim ,  the  upper  fegment  being  much  deeper 
cut  than  the  others.  The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind , 
the  flandard  is  heart-Jhaped ,  upright ,  broad-,  and  indented. 
This  is  much  longer  than  the  empalement  \  the  wings  are 
oblong ,  plain ,  and  longer  than  the  flandard  •,  the  keel  is 
long  and  upright :  it  hath  ten  ftamina ,  which  rife  diftindt , 
and  are  equal,  crowned  with  Jingle  fummits.  In  the  center 
is  placed  an  oblong  germen,  Jupporting  afingle  ftyle,  having 
a  hairy  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  large 
oblong  pod ,  which  is  reflexed  at  the  point ,  in  which  is 
lodged  fever al  kidney -Jhaped  feeds . 

Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges  this  genus  in  his  tenth  clafs  of 
plants,  entitled  Decandria  Monogynia,  the  flower 
having  ten  ftamina,  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anagyris  ( Fasti  da)  folds  ovatls  flonbus  lateralibus. 
Stinking  Bean-trefoil  with  oval  leaves,  and  flowers  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  wtngs  of  the  flalks.  Anagyris  fcetida. 
C.  B.  P.  391. 

2.  Anagyris  ( Cretica )  foliis  oblongis  racemis  longiori- 
bus.  Stinking  Be  an- trefoil  with  oblong  leaves,  and  longer 
fpikes  of  flowers.  Anagyris  fcetida  Cretica  oblongis  fo¬ 
liis  luteis  floribus.  Barrel.  Icon. 

The  firft  fort  grows  wild  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in 
Spain  and  Italy:  this  is  a  fhrub  which  ufually  riles 
to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  produces  its 
flowers  in  April  and  May,  which  are  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  colour,  growing  in  fpikes,  fomewhat  like  thole 
of  the  Laburnum:  the  feeds  are  never  perrefted  in 
this  country,  which  is  the  reafon  of  its  prefent  fcarcity 
in  England. 

The  other  fort  is  a  native  of  Candia,  and  fome  of  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  at  prefent  very  rare 
in  the  Englilh  gardens.  This  fort  hath  longer  leaves 
than  the  former,  and  flowers  later  in  the  lummer,  fo 
that  it  never  produces  feeds. 

Thefe  may  be  both  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
tender  branches  in  the  fpring,  obfervmg  to  tongue 
them  in  the  fame  manner  as  tire  layers  of  Carnations, 
being  careful  in  dry  weather  to  fupply  them  with 
water  -,  which  if  duly  performed,  the  layers  will  have 
taken  root  bv  the  following  fpring,  when  they  lhould 
be  cut  off  from  the  old  plants,  a  little  time  before 
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they  begin  to  put  out  their  leaves,  and  planted  in  a 
warm  lunation ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  expofed  to 
cold  winds,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed 
in  a  hard  winter.  This  method  of  propagating  thefe 
plants,  is  to  fupply  their  defeft  in  not  producing  ripe 
feeds  in  this  country  *,  for  the  plants  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  feeds,  will  be  much  handfomer,  and  will 
rife  to  a  much  greater  height. 

If  you  propagate  thefe  plants  from  feeds,  you  fliould 
low  them  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  the  beginning  of 
March.  If  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear 
in  a  month  after  the  feeds  are  fown  •,  when  they  lhould 
be  inured  by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they 
fliould  be  removed  toward  the  end  of  May,  placing 
them  in  a  flieltered  fituation  *,  for  this  purpofe  the 
feeds  fliould  be  fowed  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed,  becaule  the  plants  do  not  bear  tranfplanting 
well  till  the  fpring  following :  and  as  they  are  impa¬ 
tient  of  cold  while  young,  fo  the  two  firft  winters  it 
will  be  proper  to  Ihelter  them'under  a  common  frame, 
where  the  glaffes  may  be  drawn  off  every  day  in  mild 
weather,  that  the  plants  may  enjoy  the  open  air, 
which  will  prepare  them  for  planting  abroad  when 
they  have  acquired  proper  ftrength :  it  will  be  very 
proper  to  keep  thefe  plants  in  pots  three  years,  in 
which  time  they  will  have  advanced  to  be  in  proper 
condition  for  planting  them  into  the  places  where  they 
are  intended  to  remain  •,  the  beft  time  for  this  is  about 
the  beginning  of  April,  juft  before  the  plants  begin 
to  put  out  new  leaves  :  at  which  time  they  lhould  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  preferving  good  balls  of  earth 
to  their  roots,  planting  fome  of  them  againft  warm 
afpefted  walls,  where  they  will  not  be  in  danger  of 
fuffering  by  froft  •,  and  the  others  may  be  planted  in 
warm  fituations,  where,  if  they  are  protected  in  fevere 
winters,  by  covering  the  furface  of  the  ground  about 
their  roots  with  tanners  bark,  and  fcreening  their 
heads  with  mats,  they  may  be  preferved  feveral  years. 
The  fourth  year  from  feeds  thefe  plants  will  begin  to 
produce  their  flowers,  and  will  continue  flowering 
every  year  after,  fo  will  be  very  proper  to  intermix 
with  other  flowering  ftirubs  of  the  fame  growth  in 
warm  fituations. 
tNANAS,  the  Pine-apple. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  confifts  of  three  oval  petals,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  protuberances  of  the  pyramidal  fruit,  and 
are  ftretched  out  beyond  the  empalement.  Thefe  have  fix 
awl-Jhaped  ftamina,  which  ftand  within  the  flower,  crowned 
with  fpear-fljaped  fummits :  the  germen  is  fituated  below 
the  flower,  fupporting  a fender  ftyle,  crowned  with  a  trifid 
ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  cell,  in  which 
is  lodged  feveral  angular  feeds. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  this  to  the  Bromelia  of  father 
Plunder,  to  which  he  has  alfo  added  the  Karatas  of 
the  fame  author,  Tuppofing  them  to  be  of  the  fame 
genus ;  which  miftake  he  may  have  been  led  into  by 
Plumier’s  figures,  for  he  has  joined  the  fruit  of  the 
'  Caraguata  to  the  flowers  of  the  Karatas,  and  vice  verfa. 
The  other  differences  will  be  exhibited  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Karatas. 

The  \rARiETiEs  of  this  are, 

1.  Ananas  ( Ovatus )  aculeatus,  frufhi  ovato,  carne  al- 
+  bida.  Plum.  Oval-Jhaped  Pine-apple ,  with  a  whitijh 

fiefh. 

2.  Ananas  CPyramidalis )  aculeatus,  frudtu  pyramidato, 
carne  aurea.  Plum.  Pyramidal  Pine-apple,  with  a 
yellowijh  flejh,  called  the  Sugar-loaf  Pine. 

3.  Ananas  ( Glabra )  folio  vix  ferrato.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt. 
2.  83.  Pine-apple  with  fmooth  leaves. 

4.  Ananas  ( Lucidus )  lucide  virens,  folio  vix  ferrato. 
Hort.  Elth.  Pine-apple  with  fhining  green  leaves ,  and - 
fcarce  any  fpines  on  their  edges. 

5.  Ananas  ( Serotinus )  frubtu  pyramidato  olivae  colore, 
intus  aureo.  Pyramidal  Olive-coloured  Pine-apple,  with 
a  yellow  fiefh. 

6.  Ananas  ( Viridis )  aculeatus,  frudtu  pyramidato  ex 
viridi  fiavefcente.  The  green  Pine-apple. 

There  are  feveral  other  varieties  of  this  fruit,  fome  of 
which  may  have  been  obtained  from  feeds ;  and  I 
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doubt  not  but  if  the  feeds  were  fown  frequently,  ih 
the  countries  where  they  are  in  plenty,  there  may  be 
as  great  variety  of  thefe  fruit,  as  there  are  of  Apples  or 
Pears  in  Europe.  And  this  I  have  found  true  by 
fome  trials  which  I  have  made  by  fowing  the  feeds, 
which  have  always  produced  a  variety  of  forts  from 
thofe  of  the  fame  fruit. 

This  fruit  (which  is  juftly  efteemed  for  the  richnefs  of 
its  flavour,  as  it  furpafles  all  the  known  fruits  in  the 
world),  is  produced  from  an  herbaceous  plant,  which 
hath  leaves  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of  Aloe,  and 
are,  for  the  molt  part,  fawed  on  their  edges,  but  are 
much  thinner,  and  not  fo  juicy  as  the  Aloe  :  the  fruit 
refembles  the  cones  of  the  Pine-tree,  from  whence  it 
is  fuppoied  to  have  its  name. 

Where  this  plant  is  a  native,  I  believe  is  hard  to  de¬ 
termine  ;  but  it  is  probably  an  indigenous  plant  in 
Africa,  where,  I  have  been  informed,  they  grow  in 
uncultivated  places  in  great  plenty.  They  have  been 
long  cultivated  in  thehotteft  iflands  of  the  Weft-In¬ 
dies,  where  they  are  in  great  plenty,  and  extraordinary 
goodnefs  •,  but  they  have  not  been  many  years  in  the 
European  gardens,  fo  as  to  produce  fruit;  the  firft 
perfon  who  fucceededin  this  affair,  was  Monfieur  Le 
Cour  of  Leyden  in  tlolland,  who,  after  a  great  many 
trials,  with  little  or  no  fuccefs,  did  at  length  hit  upon 
a  proper  degree  of  heat  and  management,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  equally  good  (though  not  fo  large)  as  thofe 
which  are  produced  in  the  Weft-Indies,  as  hath  been 
often  affirmed  by  perfons  who  have  lived  many  years 
there :  and  it  is  to  this  worthy  cultivator  of  gardening, 
who  did  not  fpare  any  pains  or  expence  to  accomplilh 
it,  that  all  the  lovers  thereof  are  obliged,  for  intro¬ 
ducing  this  king  of  fruits  amongft  them  ;  and  it  was 
from  him  that  our  gardens  in  England  were  firft  fup- 
plied,  though  we  have  fince  had  large  quantities 
brought  from  America.  I  cannot  here  avoid  taking 
notice  of  a  common  error  which  prevails  amongft 
many  people,  which  is,  that  the  plants  brought  from 
America  are  not  fo  good  as  thofe  which  came  from 
M.  Le  Cour;  which  is  a  great  miftake,  for  were 
the  people  who  fend  over  thefe  plants  from  America 
careful  to  fend  the  beft  kinds,  there  would  be  found 
many  better  than  thofe  cultivated  by  M.  Le  Cour, 
who  had  his  from  thence  at  firft,  as  his  gardener  af- 
fured  me ;  and  I  have  feen  as  good  fruit  produced 
from  American  plants,  as  any  I  have  yet  feen,  and 
fome  three  times*  larger  than  any  I  faw  in  M.  Le 
Cour’s  garden. 

O  , 

The  firft  fort  is  the  moft  common  in  Europe ;  but 
the  fecond  fort  is  much  preferable  to  it,  the  fruit  of 
this  being  larger,  and  much  better  flavoured :  the 
juice  of  this  fort  is  not  fo  aftringent  as  that  of  the  firft, 
fo  that  this  fruit  may  be  eaten  in  greater  quantity 
with  lefs  danger.  This  frequently  produces  fuckers 
immediately  under  the  fruit,  whereby  it  may  be  in- 
creafed  much  fafter  than  the  common  fort ;  fo  that  in 
a  few  years,  it  may  be  the  moft  common  fort  in 
England. 

The  third  fort  is  preferved  by  fome  curious  perfons 
for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  the  fruit  is  not  worth  any 
thing.  The  fixth  fort  is  at  prefent  the  moft  rare  in 
Europe,  there  being  very  few  of  the  plants  at  prefent. 
This  has  been  efteemed  the  beft  fort  known,  by  fome 
of  the  moft  .  curious  perfons  in  America,  many  of 
whom  have  thrown  out  all  the  other  forts  from  their 
gardens,  and  cultivate  only  this  kind.  The  plants  of 
this  fort  may  be  procured  from  Barbadoes  and  Mont- 
ferrat,  in  both  which  places  it  is  cultivated. 

The  fort  with  very  fmooth  grafs-green  leaves,  was 
raifed  from  feeds  taken  out  of  a  rotten  fruit,  which 
came  from  the  Weft-Indies  to  the  late  Henry  Heath- 
cote,  Eiq;  from  whom  I  received  one  plant,  which 
hath  produced  large  fruit :  this,  I  am  told,  is  what 
the  people  of  America  call  the  King  Pine.  I  have 
fince  raifed  fome  plants  of  this  kind  from  feeds,  which 
were  brought  me  from  Jamaica. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  planting  the  crowns 
which  grow  on  the  fruit,  or  the  fuckers  which  are 
produced  either  from  the  fides  of  the  plants,  cr  under 
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the  fruit,  both  which  I  have  found  to  be  equally 
good;  although  by  fome  perfons  the  crown  is  thought 
preferable  to  the  fuckers,  as  luppofing  it  will  produce 
fruit  looner  than  the  fuckers,  which  is  certainly  a  mif¬ 
take;  for  by  conftant  experience  I  find  the,  fuckers 
(if  equally  ftrong)  will  fruit  as  foon,  and  produce  as 
large  fruit  as  the  crowns. 

The  fuckers  and  crowns  muft  be  laid  to  dry  in  a  warm 
place  for  four  or  five  days,  or  more  (according  to  the 
moifture  of  the  part  which  adhered  to  the  old  fruit ;) 
for  if  they  are  immediately  planted,  they  will  rot,  ef- 
pecially  the  crowns.  The  certain  rule  of  judging 
when  they  are  fit  to  plant,  is  by  obferving  if  the 
bottom  is  healed  over  and  become  hard ;  for  if  the 
fuckers  are  drawn  off  carefully  from  the  old  plants, 
they  will  have  a  hard  fkin  over  the  lower  part,  lb  need 
not  lie  fo  long  as  the  crowns,  or  thofe  whofe  bottoms 
are  moift.  But  whenever  a  crown  is  taken  from  the 
fruit,  or  the  fuckers  from  old  plants,  they  fhould  be 
immediately  divefted  of  their  bottom  leaves,  fo  high 
as  to  allow  depth  for  their  planting ;  fo  that  they  may 
be  thoroughly  dry  and  healed  in  every  part,  left  when 
they  receive  heat  and  moifture,  they  fhould  perifh, 
which  often  happens  when  this  method  is  not  ob- 
ferved.  If  thefe  fuckers  or  crowns  are  taken  off  late 
in  the  autumn,  or  during  the  winter,  or  early  in  the 
fpring,  they  fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  in  the  ftove, 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  they  are  planted, 
but  in  the  fummer  feafon  they  will  be  fit  for  planting 
in  a  few  days. 

As  to  the  earth  in  which  thefe  fhould  be  planted,  if 
you  have  a  rich  good  kitchen-garden  mould,  not  too 
heavy,  fo  as  to  detain  the  moifture  too  long,  nor  over 
light  and  fandy,  it  will  be  very  proper  for  them  with¬ 
out  any  mixture ;  but  where  this  is  wanting,  you 
fhould  procure  fome  frefh  earth  from  a  good  pafture ; 
which  fhould  be  mixed  with  about  a  third  part  of 
rotten  neats  dung,  or  the  dung  of  an  old  Melon  or 
Cucumber-bed,  which  is  well  conftimed.  Thefe  ftiould 
be  mixed  fix  or  eight  months  at  leaft  before  they  are 
ufed,  but  if  it  be  a  year,  it  will  be  the  better ;  and 
fhould  be  often  turned,  that  their  parts  may  be  the 
better  united,  as  alfo  the  clods  well  broken.  This 
earth  fhould  not  be  fcreened  very  fine,  for  if  you  only 
clear  it  of  the  great  ftones,  it  will  be  better  for  the 
plants  than  when  it  is  made  too  fine.  You  fhould 
always  avoid  mixing  any  fand  with  the  earth,  unlefs 
it  be  extremely  ftiff,  and  then  it  will  be  necefiary  to 
have  it  mixed  at  leaft  fix  months  or  a  year  before  it  is 
ufed ;  and  it  muft  be  frequently  turned,  that  the  fand 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  earth,  fo  as  to  divide  its* 
parts :  but  you  fhould  not  put  more  than  a  fixth  part 
of  fand,  for  too  much  fand  is  very  injurious  to  thefe 
plants. 

In  the  fummer  feafon,  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
thefe  plants  muft  be  frequently  watered,  but  you 
fnould  not  give  them  large  quantities  at  a  time  :  you 
muft  alfo  be  very  careful,  that  the  moifture  is  not 
detained  in  the  pots,  by  the  holes  being  flopped,  for 
that  v/ill  foon  deftroy  the  plants.  In  very  warm  weather 
they  fhould  be  watered  twice  or  three  times  a  week ; 
but  in  a  cool  feafon,  once  a  week  v/ill  be  often  enough: 
and  during  the  fummer  feafon,  you  fhould  once  a 
week  water  them  gently  all  over  their  leaves,  which 
will  wafh  the  filth  from  off  them,  and  thereby  greatly 
promote  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  frequently  fhift  thefe 
plants  from  pot  to  pot,  but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be 
praftifed  by  thofe  who  propofe  to  have  large  well  fla¬ 
voured  '  fruit ;  for  unlefs  the  pots  be  filled  with  the 
roots,  by  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  fhew  their  fruit, 
they  commonly  produce  finall  fruit,  which  have  ge¬ 
nerally  large  crowns  on  them,  therefore  the  plants 
will  not  require  to  be  potted  oftener  than  twice  in  a 
feafon :  the  firft  time  fhould  be  about  the  end  of 
April,  when  the  fuckers  and  crowns  of  the  former 
year’s  fruit  (which  remained  all  the  winter  in  thofe 
pots  in  which  they  were  firft  planted)  fhould  be  fhifted 
into  larger  pots,  i.  e.  thofe  which  were  in  halfpenny, 
or  three-farthing  pots,  fhould  be  put  into  penny,  or 
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at  moft  three-halfpenny  pots,  according  to  the  fize  of  I 
the  plants  •,  for  you  mult  be  very  careful  not  to  over¬ 
pot  them,  nothing  being  more  prejudicial  to  thefe 
plants.  The  fecond  time  for  fmtting  of  them  is  in 
the  beginning  of  Auguft,  when  you  fhould  lbift  thole 
plants' 'which  are  of  a  proper  fize  for  fruiting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring,  into  two-penny  pots,  which  are  full 
large  enough  for  any  of  thefe  plants.  At  each  of 
thele  times  of  Ihifting  the  plants,  the  bark-bed  lhould 
be  Itirred  up,  and  fome  new  bark  added,  to  raife  the 
bed  up  to  the  height  it  was  at  firft  made  •,  and  when 
the  pots  are  plunged  again  into  the  bark-bed,  the 
plants  fhould  be  watered  gently  all  over  their  leaves, 
to  walk  off  the  filth,  and  to  fettle  the  earth  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  If  the  bark-bed  be  well  ftiried,  I 
^nd  a  quantity  of  good  frelh  bark  added  to  the  bed, 
at  this  latter  Ihifting,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the 
plants  •,  and  they  may  remain  in  the  lame  tan  until 
the  beginning  of  November,  or  fometimes  later,  ac-  1 
cording  to  the  mildnefs  of  the  feafon,  and  will  require 
but  little  lire  before  that  time.  During  the  winter 
feafon  thefe  plants  will  not  require  to  be  watered 
oftener  than  once  a  week,  according  as  you  find  the  I 
earth  in  the  pots  to  dry :  nor  fhould  you  give  them 
too  much  at  each  time,  for  it  is  much  better  to  give 
them  a  little  water  often,  than  to  over-water  them, 
efpecially  at  this  feafon. 

You  mult  obferve  never  to  fhift  thofe  plants  which 
fhew  their  fruit,  into  other  pots  for  if  they  are  re¬ 
moved  after  the  fruit  appears,  it  will  flop  their 
growth,  and  thereby  caufe  the  fruit  to  be  fmaller,  and 
retard  its  ripening,  fo  that  many  times  it  will  be  Oc¬ 
tober  or  November  before  the  fruit  is  ripe  therefore 
you  lhould  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  plants  in  a 
vigorous  growing  (late,  from  the  firft  appearance  of  I 
the  fruit,  becaufe  upon  this  depends  the  goodnefs  and 
fize  of  the  fruit  •,  for  if  they  receive  a  check  after  this, 
the  fruit  is  generally  imall  and  ill  tailed. 

When  you  have  cut  off  the  fruit  from  the  plants, 
whole  kind  you  are  defirous  to  propagate,  you  fhould 
trim  the  leaves,  and  plunge  the  pots  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  oblerving  to  refrefh  them  frequently  with 
water,  which  will  caufe  them  to  put  out  fuckers  in 
plenty  •,  fo  that  a  perfon  may  be  foon  lupplied  with 
plants  enough  of  any  of  the  kinds,  who  will  but  ob- 
Jerve  to  keep  the  plants  in  health. 

There  is  not  any  thing  which  can  happen  to  thefe 
plants  of  a  more  dangerous  nature,  than  to  have  them  j 
attacked  by  fmall  white  infefts,  which  appear  at 'firft 
like  a  white  mildew,  but  foon  aiter  have  tne  appear¬ 
ance  of  lice  :  thele  attack  both  root  and  leaves  at  the 
lame  time,  and  if  they  are  not  foon  deftroyed,  will 
fpread  over  a  whole  ftove  in  a  fhort  time  •,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  will  entirely  ftop  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
by  fucking  out  the  nutritious  juice,  fo  that  the  leaves 
will  appear  yellow  and  fickly,  and  have  geneially  a 
great  number  of  yellow  tranfparent  fpots  ail  over 
them.  Thefe  infefts,  after  they  are  fully  grown,  ap¬ 
pear  like  bugs,  and  adhere  fo  clolely  to  the  leaves,  as 
not  to  be  eafily  walhed  off,  and  feem  as  if  they  had 
no  life  in  them.  They  were  originally  brought  from 
America  upon  the  plants  which  weie  imported  iroro 
thence,  and  I  believe  they  are  the  fame  infects  which 
have  deftroyed  the  fugar  canes  of  late  years  in  fome 
of  the  Leeward  illands.  Since  they  have  been  in 
England,  they  have  fpread-  greatly  in  fuch  ftoves, 
where  there  has  not  been  more  than  ordinary  care 
taken  to  deftroy  them.  They  have  alio  attacked  the 
Orange-trees  in  many  gardens  near  London,  and  have 
done  them  incredible  damage-,  but  I  do  not  find  they 
will  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate  in  winter,  fo  that 
they  are  never  found  on  fuch  plants  as  hve  in  the  open 
air.  The  only  method  I  have  been  yet  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  for  deftfoying  thefe  iniefts,  is  by  walking  the 
leaves,  branches,  and  ferns,  of  fuch  plants  as  they 
attack,  frequently  wirh  water,  in  which  there  has 
been  a  itrong  infuiion  of  Tcbacco-ftalks,  which  I  find 
will  deftroy  the  inlefts,  and  not  prejudice  the  plants. 
Hut  this  method  cannot  be  praftiied  on  the  Ananas 
plants,  becaufe  the  infefts  will  fallen  thcmielves  fo 
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low  between  the  leaves,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  comd 
at  them  with  a  fponge  to  walh  them  off;  fo  that  if 
all  thofe  which  appear  to  light  are  cleared  off,  they 
will  foon  be  lucceeded  by  a  frelh  fupply  from  below, 
and  the  roots  will  be  alio  equally  infefted  with  them. 
Therefore,  wherever  thefe  infefts  appear  on  the  plants, 
the  fafeft  method  will  be,  to  take  the  plants  out  of 
the  pots,  and  clear  the  earth  from  the  roots  then 
prepare  a  large  tub,  which  fhould  be  filled  with  water, 
in  which  there  has  been  a  ftrong  infufion  of  Tobacco- 
ftalks  ;  into  this  tub  you  fhould  put  the  plants,  placing 
fome  flicks  acrofs  the  tub,  to  keep  the  plants  im- 
merfed  in  water.  In  this  water  they  fhould  remain 
twenty-four  hours  -,  then  take  them  out,  and  with  a 
fponge  wafh  off  all  the  infefts  from  the  leaves  and 
rootst  which  may  be  eafily  effefted  when  the  infefts 
are  killed  by  the  infufion ;  then  cut  oft  all  the  fmall 
fibres  of  the  roots,  and  dip  the  plants  into  a  tub  of 
fair  water,  wafhing  them  therein,  which  is  the  moft 
effeftual  way  to  clear  them  from  the  infefts.  d  hen 
you  fhould  pot  them  in  frelh  earth,  and  having  ftirred 
up  the  bark-bed,  and  added  fome  new  tan  to  give  a 
frelh  heat  to  the  bed,  the  pots  lhould  be  plunged 
again,  oblerving  to  water  them  all  over  the  leaves  (as 
was  before  direfted)  and  this  lhould  be  repeated  once 
a  week  during  the  fummer  feafon  for  I  obferve  thefe 
infefts  always  multiply  much  falter  where  the  plants 
are  kept  dry,  than  in  fuch  places  where  the  plants  are 
fometimes  fprinkled  over  with  water,  and  kept  in. a 
crowing  ftate.  And  the  fame  is  alfo  obferved  in 
America,  for  it  is  in  long  droughts  that  the  infefts 
make  fuch  deftruction  in  the  fugar  canes.  And  in 
thofe  illands  where  they  have  had  feveral  very  dry 
feafons  of  late,  they  have  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  deftroy  the  greateft  part  of  the  canes  in  the 
illands,  rendering  them  not  only  unfit  for  fugar,  but 
poifon  the  juice  of  the  plant,  fo  as  to  difqualify  it  for 
making  rum,  whereby  many  planters  have  been 
ruined. 

As  thefe  infefts  are  frequently  brought  over  from 
America  on  the  Ananas  plants  which  come  from 
thence,  thofe  perfons  who  procure  their  plants  from 
thence,  lhould  look  carefully  over  them  when  they 
receive  them,  to  fee  they  have  none  of  thefe  infefts 
on  them ;  for  if  they  have,  they  will  foon  be  propa¬ 
gated  over  all  the  plants  in  the  ftove  where  thefe  are 
placed:  therefore,  whenever  they  are ■  obferved,  the 
plants  lhould  be  foaked  (as  was  before  direfted)  be¬ 
fore  they  are  planted  into  pots. 

It  W23  formerly  the  common  praftice  of  thofe  perfons, 
who  cultivated  this  fruit  in  Europe,  to  build  dry 
ftoves,  in  which  they  kept  their  plants  in  winter,  pla¬ 
cing  the  pots  on  fcaffolds  (after  the  manner  in  which 
Orange-trees  are  placed  in  a  green-houfe),  and  in  the 
fummer  to  place  them  in  hot-beds  of  tanners  bark 
under  frames.  This  was  the  method  praftifed  in  Hol¬ 
land  for  railing  this  fruit,  which  by  Monlieur  Le 
Cour’s  gardener  was  firft  taught  thofe  perfons, 
whom  his  mailer  was  lo  kind  as  to  fend  the  plants. 
But  as  the  culture  of  thefe  plants  have  fince  become 
general  in  England,  there  has  been  great  improve¬ 
ments  made,  not  only  in  the  contrivances  of  the 
ftoves,  but  alfo  in  the  culture  of  the  plants.  For  by 
the  former  method,  the  plants  were  kept  upon  Ihelves 
at  leaft  four  or  five  months,  whereby  the  extreme 
fibres  of  their  roots  became  dry  and  hard ;  for  if  the 
plants  were  too  often  watered,  it  occafioned  their  rot¬ 
ting;  fo  that  during  the  winter  feafon,  when  the  plants 
lhould  be  preparing  their  fruit  for  the  next  fummer, 
they  were  at  a  Hand,  making  little  or  no  progrefs, 
whereby  the  fruit  did  not  appear  early  enough  in  the 
fpring  to  ripen  in  fummer,  nor  were  the  fruit  To 
large. 

Therefore,  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  it  is  now 
the  praftice  of  thofe  perfons  who  are  defirous  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  fruit,  to  ereft  low  ftoves,  with  pits  therein 
foAhe  hot-bed,  in  the  manner  hereafter  deferibed  and 
figured;* thefe  are  built  in  different  ways,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  contriver.  Some  perfons  build 
them  with  upright  glalfes  in  front,  about  four  feet 
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high,  fo  that  there  is  juft  height  enough  for  per- 
fons  to  walk  upright  on  the  back-fide  of  the  bark- 
bed.  Others  make  but  one  dope  of  glafies,  from  the 
top  of  the  ftove  down  to  the  plate,  which  lies  about 
fix  or  eight  inches  above  the  bark-pit,  fo  that  in  the 
front  of  this  ftove,  there  is  no  walk  made  between  the 
bark-pit  and  the  glafies ;  but  the  inconveniency  of 
watering  the  plants,  as  alfo  of  coming  near  thole 
plants  which  are  placed  in  the  front  of  the  ftove  to 
clean  them,  has,  in  fome  meafure,  brought  them  into 
difefteem,  fo  that  few  perfons  now  build  them,  tho’ 
the  expence  is  much  lefs  than  of  the  other  kind  of 
ftoves ;  but  of  both  thefe  ftoves  the  figures  and  de- 
fcriptions  which  are  hereafter  exhibited  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  ftove,  will  be  fufficient  for  any  perfon  to  build 
either  of  the  forts.  One  of  thefe  ftoves  about  thirty- 
five  feet  long  in  the  clear,  with  the  pit  or  the  tan 
reaching  from  end  to  end,  and  fix  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  will  contain  about  fourfcoure  fruiting  plants ; 
fo  that  whoever  is  defirous  to  have  this  fruit,  may 
eafily  proportion  their  ftove  to  the  quantity  of  fruit 
which  they  are  willing  to  have. 

But  it  will  be  alfo  necefiary  to  have  a  bark-pit  under 
a  deep  frame,  in  order  to  raife  the  young  plants ;  in 
which  you  fhould  plunge  the  fuckers,  when  they  are 
taken  from  the  old  plants,  as  alfo  the  crowns  which 
come  from  the  fruit,  fo  that  this  frame  will  be  as  a 
nurlery  to  raife  the  young  plants  to  fupply  the  ftove  : 
but  thefe  plants  fhould  not  remain  in  thefe  frames 
longer  than  till  the  beginning  of  November,  unlefs 
the  frame  is  built  with  brick-work  with  flues  in  it  to 
warm  the  air  (in  the  manner  hereafter  defcribed  and 
figured),  which  are  very  ufeful,  as  nurferies,  to  keep 
the  young  plants  till  they  are  of  a  proper  fize  to  pro¬ 
duce  fruit ;  fo  that  you  may  keep  thefe  either  warmer 
or  cooler  than  the  ftove,  according  as  the  plants  may 
require,  fo  that  the  ftove  may  be  every  autumn  filled 
only  with  bearing  plants,  whereby  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  fruit  may  be  annually  produced,  than  can 
be  where  young  and  old  plants  muft  be  crowded  into 
the  fame  ftove.  But  where  there  are  no  conveniences 
of  this  kind,  the  young  plants,  about  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  Oftober,  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove, 
and  being  fmall,  may  be  crowded  in  among  the  larger 
plants ;  for  as  they  will  not  grow  much  during  the 
winter  fealon,  they  may  be  placed  very  clofe  together. 
The  beginning  of  March,  where  there  is  no  nurfery 
for  the  young  plants,  they  muft  be  removed  out  into 
the  hot-bed  again,  which  fhould  be  prepared  a  fort¬ 
night  before,  that  the  tan  may  have  acquired'  a  proper 
heat  :  but  you  ftiould  be  careful  that  the  tan  be  not 
too  hot,  for  that  might  fcald  the  fibres  of  the  plants, 
if  they  are  fuddenly  plunged  therein.  Therefore  if 
you  find  the  bark  too  hot,  you  ftiould  not  plunge  the 
pots  above  two  or  three  inches  into  the  tan,  letting 
them  remain  fo  until  the  heat  of  the  tan  is  a  little 
abated,  when  you  ftiould  plunge  the  pots  down  to 
their  rims  in  the  bed.  If  the  nights  fhould  continue 
cold  after  thefe  plants  are  removed  into  the  bed,  you 
muft  carefully  cover  the  glafies  with  mats ;  otherwife 
by  coming  out  of  a  warm  ftove,  they  may  receive  a 
fudden  check,  which  will  greatly  retard  their  growth, 
therefore  muft  be  carefully  avoided;  becaufe  the  fooner 
the  plants  are  fet  growing  in  the  fpring,  the  more 
time  they  will  have  to  gain  ftrength,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  fruit  the  following  feafon. 

You  ftiould  not  plunge  the  pots  too  clofe  together  in 
this  frame,  but  allow  them  a  proper  diftance,  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  plants  may  increafe  in  bulk,  for  it 
is  on  this  that  the  magnitude  of  the  fruit  depends  ; 
becaufe  when  the  plants  are  placed  too  clofe,  they 
draw  up  very  tall,  but  do  not  obtain  ftrength  ;  fo  that 
when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  bed,  the  leaves  are 
not  able  to  fupport  themfelves ;  but  all  the  outward 
long  leaves  will  fall  down,  leaving  the  fmaller  middle 
leaves  naked,  and  this  fometimes  will  caufe  them  to 
rot  in  the  center.  You  muft  alfo  obferve,  when  the 
fun  is  very  warm,  to  raife  the  glafies  of  the  hot-bed, 
in  order  to  let  out  the  fteam  of  the  bed,  and  to  admit 
frefh  air ;  for  one  neglect  of  this  kind,  in  a  very  hot 
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day,  may  deftroy  all  the  plants,  or  at  leaft  fo  fcald 
them,  that  they  will  not  get  over  it  in  leveral  months. 
It  will  be  alfo  very  proper,  in  extreme  hot  weather, 
to  fhade  the  glafies  in  the  middle  of  the  day  with 
mats ;  for  the  glafies,  lying  fo  near  to  the  leaves  of  the 
plants,  will  occafion  a  prodigious  heat  at  fuch  times. 
During  the  fummer  feafon  thefe  plants  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered,  giving  them  but  little  each  time ; 
and  in  hot  weather,  they  muft  have  free  air  admitted 
to  them  every  day,  from  ten  o’clock  till  four  •,  for 
if  they  are  kept  too  clofe,  or  have  too  much  wet, 
they  will  receive  a  check  in  their  growth,  when  the 
infefts  will  immediately  fpread  over  them  •,  for  there 
are  generally  fome  of  thefe  infefts  on  all  thefe  plants, 
which  do  not  much  injury  to  them  while  they  are  in 
a  growing  ftate  ;  but  whenever  they  are  unhealthy, 
the  infedts  multiply  greatly,  and  contribute  to  their 
decay.  There  are  fome  perfons  who  regulate  the  heat 
of  their  ftoves  by  thermometers  in  fummer,  but  at 
that  feafon  this  is  unnecefiary,  for  the  outward  air  in 
hot  weather  is  frequently  greater  than  the  Ananas  heat 
marked  on  the  thermometers,  fo  that  the  heat  of  the 
ftoves  at  that  feafon  will  be  much  greater.  The  ufe 
of  the  thermometer  is  only  in  the  winter,  during  the 
time  the  fires  are  continued,  by  which  it  is  eafy  to 
judge  when  to  increafe  or  diminifh  the  fires ;  for  at 
that  feafon,  the  ftoves  fhould  not  be  kept  to  a  greater 
warmth  than  five  or  fix  divifions  above  Ananas,  nor 
buffered  to  be  more  than  as  many  divifions  below  it. 
In  winter  the  plants  muft  have  lefs  water,  but  they 
will  require  to  have  it  repeated  once  a  week,  giving 
them  but  little  ekch  time  :  when  the  plants  are  placed 
into  the  tan  for  the  winter  feafon  (which  ftiould  be 
done  about  the  beginning  of  Odtober)  the  tan-bed 
fhould  be  renewed,  adding  two  thirds  of  new  tan,  to 
one  third  of  the  old.  If  this  be  well  mixed,  and  the 
new  tan  is  good,  the  bed  will  maintain  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth  till  February,  at  which  time  it  will 
be  proper  to  ftir  up  the  bed,  and  add  a  load  or  two 
of  new  tan,  fo  as  to  raife  the  bed  as  much  as  it  funk 
fince  the  autumn ;  this  will  give  a  frefli  heat  to  the 
bed,  and  keep  the  plants  growing ;  and  as  the  fruit 
will  now  begin  to  appear,  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceff- 
fary  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  growing  ftate,  otherwife 
the  fruit  will  not  be  large. 

In  April  it  will  be  proper  to  ftir  up  the  tan  again, 
and  if  the  bed  has  funk  fince  the  laft  ftirring,  it  will 
be  proper  to  add  fome  frefh  tan  to  it ;  this  will  renew 
the  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  forward  the  fruit.  At 
this  time  it  will  be  proper  to  fhift  the  young  plants, 
which  are  defigned  to  produce  fruit  the  following 
year ;  the  tan-bed  into  which  thefe  are  plunged  muft 
be  renewed,  in  order  to  forward  their  growth,  that 
they  may  have  ftrength  enough  in  autumn  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  fruit,  for  in  this  is  the  principal  care  re¬ 
quired. 

Thofe  plants  which  fhew  their  fruit  early  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  will  ripen  about  June ;  fome  forts  are  at  leaft  a 
month  or  five  weeks  longer  in  ripening  their  fruit  than 
others,  from  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  fruit : 
but  the  feafon  in  which  the  fruit  is  in  greateft  perfec¬ 
tion,  is  from  the  beginning  of  July,  to  the  end  of 
September ;  though  in  March,  April,  and  Odtober, 
I  have  frequently  eaten  this  fruit  in  pretty  good  per¬ 
fection  ;  but  then  the  plants  have  been  in  perfect 
health,  otherwife  they  feldom  are  well  flavoured. 

The  method  of  judging  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  is  by 
the  fmell,  and  from  obfervation  •,  for  as  the  leveral 
forts  differ  from  each  other  in  the  colour  of  their 
fruit,  that  will  not  be  any  direction  when  to  cut  them ; 
nor  ftiould  they  remain  fo  long  as  to  become  foft  to 
the  touch  before  they  are  cut,  for  then  they  become 
flat  and  dead,  as  they  do  alfo  when  they  are  cut  long 
before  they  are  eaten,  therefore  the  fureft  way  to  have 
this  fruit  in  perfection,  is  to  cut  it  the  fame  day  it  is 
eaten  •,  but  it  muft  be  cut  early  in  the  morning,  be¬ 
fore  the  fun  has  heated  the  fruit,  otherwife  it  will  be 
hot,  obferving  to  cut  the  ftalk  as  long  to  the  fruit  as 
poffible,  and  lay  it  in  a  cool,  but  dry  place,  preferr¬ 
ing  the  ftalk  and  crown  unto  it,  until  it  is  eaten. 

N  That 
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That  fort  with  green  fruit,  if  fuffered  to  ripen  well, 
is  of  an  Olive  colour  *,  but  there  are  feme  perfons  who 
cut  them  before  they  are  ripe,  when  they  are  not  fit 
to  be  eaten,  for  no  other  reafon  but  to  have  them 
o-reen  :  and  although  many  perfons  have  much  recom¬ 
mended  this  fort  for  its  excellent  flavour,  yet  I  think 
the  Sugar-loaf  fort  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  it. 

This  Sugar-loaf  fort  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  all 
the  other,  by  its  leaves  having  purple  ftripes  on  their 
infide  the  whole  length.  The  fruit  is  of  a  paler  co¬ 
lour  than  the  others  when  ripe,  inclining  to  a  ftraw 
colour.  This  fort  was  brought  from  Brafil  to  Ja¬ 
maica,  where  it  is  efteemed  far  beyond  the  other 
kinds. 

The  next  in  goodnefs  to  this,  is  what  the  inhabitants 
of  the  iflands  in  America  call  the  Montferrat  Pine  •, 
the  leaves  of  this  are  of  a  dark  brown,  inclining  to 
purple  on  their  infide ;  the  protuberances  of  the  fruit 
are  longer  and  flatter  than  thole  of  the  common  fort. 

I  raifed  fever al  plants  of  this  fort  from  feeds  which 
I  received  from  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas,  where  this 
fruit  is  in  greater  perfection  than  in  any  of  the  Britilh 
iflands. 

As  fome  of  the  fruit  produce  feeds  in  England,  when 
the  greater  number  have  no  appearance  of  any,  I 
doubt  not  whether  there  are  not  fome  with  male,  and 
others  with  hermaphrodite  flowers  •,  becaufe  thofe 
fruit  which  have  feeds,  are  remarkably  different  from 
the  others,  when  cut  through  the  cells  in  which  the 
feeds  are  lodged,  lying  nearer  to  the  center  of  the 
fruit  than  the  abortive  cells,  which  are  chiefly  clofe 
to  the  rind  •,  but  not  having  diftinguifhed  this  dif¬ 
ference  till  the  fruit  was  cut,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
examining  their  flowers. 

I  have  continued  this  title  of  Ananas  to  the  genus, 
being  the  moft  generally  known  and  ufed,  left;  by  al 
tering  it,  the  practical  gardeners  flhould  be  rather  con 
fufed  than  inftrudted  :  and  I  was  the  rather  inclined 
to  this,  as  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  miftaken  the  characters 
of  the  three  genera,  which  he  has  joined  in  one.  The 
different  varieties  are  alfo  enumerated,  for  the  fake 
of  thofe  who  cultivate  the  fruit,  though  they  are  not 
diftinCt  fpecies,  but  vary  in  their  ihape,  colour,  and 
flavour,  the  fame  as  other  fruits.  Therefore,  as  this 
work  is  intended  to  inftruCt  the  practical  gardener, 
the  mentioning  thefe  varieties  is  more  excufable  here, 
than  in  thofe  books  which  are  only  intended  for  the 
improvement  of  botany. 

ANAPODOPHYLLON.  See  Podophyllum. 
A  N  A  S  TAT  I C  A,  Rofe  of  Jericho. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  four  leaved  empalement ,  which  falls  off  •,  the 
flower  has  four  petals  placed  crcfj'wife ,  which  fpread  open , 
whofe  tails  are  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the  empalement , 
end  fix  awl-fhaped  Jlamina ,  two  of  which  are  porter  than 
the  other  four ,  crowned  with  roundip  fummits ,  and  a 
fmall  bifid  germen ,  fupporting  an  awl-paped  fiyle  the  length 
of  the  Jlamina ,  and  is  permanent ,  crowned  by  a  headed 
fummit.  Ihe  germen  afterward  becomes  a  port  bilocular 
pod ,  having  an  awl-paped  partition  placed  obliquely  to  the 
pod-,  and  is  longer. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  the  Eng 
lifh  gardens,  viz. 

Anastatica  ( Hierocuntica )  foliis  obtufis,  fpicis  axillari 
bus  breviffimis,  ftliculis  ungulatis  fpinofis.  Lin.  Sp. 
89  5.  Rofe  of  Jericho  with  obtufe  leaves ,  port  fpikes  of 
Jlowers  at  the  wings  of  the  Jlalks,  and  prickly  pods. 

'  ■  This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Paleftine  and  Cairo,  in 
fandy  places  near  the  lea.  The  Italics  are  ligneous 
though  the  plant  is  annual  •,  it  rifes  five  or  fix  inches 
high,  dividing  into  many  irregular  branches ;  the 
flowers  which  are  fmall  and  white,  are  difpofed  in 
fhort  fpikes  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  and  have  little 
beauty  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  prickly  pods, 
having  two  cells,  in  each  of  which  are  two  feeds. 

It  is  preferred  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  variety, .  and 
in  fome  curious  gardens  for  the  oddnefs  of  the  plant, 
which,  if  taken  up  before  it  is  withered,  and  preferved 
entire  in  a  dry  room,  may  be  long  preferved  •,  and 
after  being  many  years  kept  in  this  fituation,  if  the 
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root  is  placed  in  a  glafs  of  water  a  few  hours,  the  buds 
of  flowers  will  fwell,  open,  and  appear,  as  if  newly 
taken  out  of  the  ground,  to  the  great  furprife  of  moft 
people. 

The  plant  is  annual,  fo  can  only  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  rarely  ripen  in  England,  unlefs  the  feeds 
are  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants 
afterward  put  into  pots,  which  fhould  be  plunged 
into  another  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward  *,  for  al¬ 
though  the  feeds  will  come  up  in  the  full  ground 
where  the  foil  is  dry,  yet  the  plants  rarely  rife  to  any 
fize,  nor  do  they  perfect  feeds  unlefs  the  fummer  is 
very  hot  and  dry  :  but  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  a 
frame,  giving  them  free  air  in  warm  weather,  they 
will  flower  in  June,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

ANATOMY  O of  Gr'  t0  diire&]> 

a  diffeCtion. 

Anatomy  of  plants  is  a  cutting,  dividing,  or  feparat- 
ing  the  parts  or  members  of  plants,  in  order  to  difi- 
cover  the  fize,  form,  ftruCture,  and  ufes  of  their  fe- 
veral  veffels,  for  the  better  promoting  their  culture. 
Anatomifts  have  obferved  a  great  fimilitude  betwixt 
the  mechanic  frame  of  plants  and  animals  :  the  parts 
of  plants  feeming  to  bear  a  conftant  analogy  to  thofe 
of  animals ;  and  the  oeconomy,  both  vegetable  and 
animal,  feem  to  be  formed  on  the  fame  model. 

The  parts  of  a  plant  are  the  root,  the  wood,  the  bark, 
and  the  pith. 

1.  The  roots  of  the  plants  are  fpongeous  bodies, 
whofe  parts  are  difpofed  for  the  eafy  admittance  of 
certain  humid  particles,  which  are  prepared  in  the 
ground.  The  quality  of  the  root  is  found  much  to 
depend  upon  the  fize  of  its  veffels  and  pores. 

Monfteur  Renaume  fuppofes  the  root  of  a  plant  to  do 
the  ofliefe  of  all  the  parts  in  the  abdomen  of  animals, 
which  ferve  to  nutrition,  as  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 
&c. 

Dr.  Boerhaave  confiders  the  roots  of  plants  to  be 
compofed  of  a  number  of  abforbent  veffels,  which  are 
analogous  to  the  lafteals  in  animals. 

The  root,  according  to  Dr.  Van  Royen,  is  that  part 
of  the  plant  by  which  the  nutriment  is  taken  in,  or 
that  by  which  the  aliment  is  attracted,  as  Theophral- 
tus  has  defined  it :  but  it  is  not  all  that  part,  which  is 
committed  to  the  earth,  to  be  nourifhed  by  the  mat¬ 
ter  which  is  about  it,  which  is  properly  to  be  called 
the  trunk  of  the  root  j  this  is  to  be  referred  rather  to 
the  ftalk  or  Item,  than  to  the  root,  in  that  it  confifts 
of  the  fame  implicated  kinds  of  veffels  •,  but  that  part 
which  is  by  its  furface  contiguous  to  the  exterior  ma¬ 
trix,  which,  being  perforated  with  infinite  little 
mouths,  promotes  the  received  moiftures,  that  they 
may  be  afterwards  carried,  by  veffels  not  unlike  to 
latteal  ones,  into  the  very  body  of  the  plant  •,  this  is 
properly  to  be  called  the  root. 

Which  definition,  although  it  may  feem  too  ftrieft, 
is  the  moft  general,  and  applicable  to  all  plants ;  for 
it  agrees  as  well  with  them  which  have  no  root,  as 
the  vulgar  opinion  is,  as  to  thofe  which  have  a  mani- 
feft  root ;  of  the  former  kind  there  are  but  very  few 
plants,  but  of  the  latter  a  great  many. 

As  to  thofe  that  want  a  manifeft  root,  the  fuperficies 
of  them  is  found  to  be  perforated  on  all  Tides  with 
very  fmall  holes,  by  which  they  take  in  their  nutri¬ 
ment,  as  in  the  Porno  Aurantio,  called  Neptuni,  or 
Pila  Marina  by  fifhermen,  and  many  other  fubmarine 
plants  •,  and  in  thefe  the  whole  fuperficies  ferves  for 
roots,  as  is  plainly  feen  in  fome  ftony  plants  that 
grow  under  the  fea,  and  may  be  in  fome  fort  proved 
to  be  deduced  from  the  analogy  of  animals  j  for  thefe 
being  become  fui  generis ,  take  in  aliment,  not  only 
by  the  mouth,  but  alfo  the  whole  furface,  expofed  to 
the  moift  air,  feems  to  ferve  to  the  fame  defign.  But 
although  thefe  fubmarine  bodies  have,  by  moft  natu- 
ralifts,  been  ranged  with  vegetables ;  yet,  by  later 
difeoveries,  many  of  them  have  been  found  to  conftft 
of  beds  of  infefts,  inclofed  in  fmall  cavities  of  thefe 
incrufted  bodies,  therefore  fhould  rather  be  ranged 
with  minerals. 

-  But 
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But  thofe  plants  that  are  endued  with  a  confpicuous 
root,  and  more  obvious  to  the  fenles,  differ  among 
themfelves  very  much  in  this  part :  for  fome  are  bul¬ 
bous,  fome  are  fquamous,  or  tuberous,  others  gru- 
mous,  others  fibrous,  and  laftly,  others  nodous ; 
which,  as  it  will  be  fufficient  to  have  taken  notice  of 
the  primary  differences  of  roots,  I  fhall  omit  their 
particular  definition  in  thisplace,and  refer  them  to  their 
ieveral  heads,  where  each  of  them  fhall  be  particu¬ 
larly  defcribed. 

The  firft  part  of  the  root,,  which  is  called  tire  Epi¬ 
dermis,  or  cuticle,  is,  for  the  moll:  part,  of  a  brown 
or  dufky  colour,  very  thin,  and  eafily  peeled  off  from 
the  under  fkin  (if  it  be  firft  foaked  in  warm  water) ; 
which  being  viewed  by  a  microfcope,  fhews  its  molt 
tender  ftriftture  much  like  a  net  pierced  through  with 
many  fmall  holes.  And  thefe  little  orifices  of  the 
epidermis  being  dilated,  and  filled  with  the  received 
moifture,  refembling  vehicles,  which,  being  exhaufted 
yearly  by  the  mutation  of  the  air,  become  confoli- 
dated,  and  perifh  •,  to  wit,  this  being  driven  out  by 
a  new  cuticle  growing  under  it,  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  fquammigerous  animals  annually  calf  the  old 
epidermis,  a  new  cuticle  coming  under  it  •,  fo  that 
thefe  little  veffels,  fibrils,  or  by  what  name  loever  they 
are  called,  may  not  unfitly  be  compared  to  the  veins 
of  animals. 

But  the  other  part,  which  on  the  outfide  conftitutes 
.  the  cortex,  or  outer  bark,  and  on  the  infide  the  li¬ 
ber,  or  inner  bark,  is  called  cutis ;  in  which  there 
are  parts  to  be  confidered  of  a  four-fold  kind. 

1 .  Certain  ftrong  fibres,  cohering  and  elaftic,  ftretched 
out  vertically  with  the  lateral  fibres  communicating 
among  themfelves,  and  compacting,  or  thrufting  in 
the  former,  they  form  a  hollow  cylinder,  or  zone, 
under  the  epidermis ;  and  this  hath  another  under  it, 
which  alfo  includes  a  third  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft,  to  the 
moft  inward  of  all,  which  luxuriates  near  the  wood, 
and  is  by  a  peculiar  name  called  liber,  or  inward  bark. 
And  thefe  zones,  or  girdles,  although  they  are  moft 
innumerable,  may  all  be  peeled  off  as  the  lamellae  of 
bulbs,  when  the  fap  flows  through  them ;  and  inaf- 
irnich  as  thofe  fibres  in  the  harder  roots  of  trees  are 
almoft  of  a  bony  nature,  they  procure  a  firmnefs'  to 
the  cortex  or  outward  bark  •,  and  thefe  fibres  are  in 
all  plants,  and  appear  as  well  in  grafs  as  in  the  Cedar 
tree,  although  they  are  more  comp  ad  in  trees,  than 
in  plants  of  a  tenderer  ftrudure,  which  are  more  eafily 
fuftained. 

2.  In  the  areas,  or  fpaces,  which  are  between  the  fi¬ 

bres  and  their  anaftomofes,  there  are  every  where 
membranaceous  veffels  full  of  moifture,  or  little  utri¬ 
cles,  which,  in  the  arete,  or  intercepted  fpaces  that 
are  of  a  different  figure,  are  found  to  be  various,  and 
accommodated  to  all  the  fpaces ;  but  all  thefe  utri¬ 
cles  communicate  among  themfelves,  as  is  belt  feen 
in  the  greater  celandine,  when  we  fqueeze  out  that 
golden  coloured  liquor  with  which  it  is  filled  •,  and 
the  middle  fpaces  betwixt  thefe  zones  have  like  utri¬ 
cles,  and  all  the  fibres  conftitute  hollow  canals ;  but 
the  utricles  have  receptacles  communicating;  amono- 
themfelves.  & 

3.  Aereal  veffels,  or  tracheae,  are  open  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  and  are  twifted 
or  curled  after  an  admirable  manner,  and  difpofed 
round  about  with  fibres  and  utricles  in  form  almoft  of 
a  fpiral  line,  which  in  their  cavities  contain  an  elaftic 
air ;  which  being  affeded  by  the  external  air,  firft  ex¬ 
panded,  and  afterwards  condenfed,  will  be  changed 
after  a  like  manner,  and  feel  the  fame  viciffitudes  of 
cold  and  heat,  and  will  undergo  a  reciprocal  motion 
of  cold  and  heat.  This  adion  is  exerted  in  the  vef¬ 
fels  filled  with  moifture,  which  when  they  cannot  be 
condenfed,  give  place,  and  are  driven  to  thofe  that 
are  higher,  and  are  moved  forward. 

4.  Laftly,  befides  fibres,  utricles,  and  tracheae,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  veffels  appear,  containing  the  moi- 
ftures,  as  it  fee  ms  fecreted  by  the  organical  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  plant  itfelf,  which  water,  or  moiften  not 
only  the  cortex,  but  the  wood,  and  the  reft  of  the 
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parts  of  vegetables,  and  are  turgid  with  aconcoded 
juice,  which  feems.  far  more  elaborate  than  is  the 
moifture  contained  in  the  fiores  or  utricles  *  and  the 
mouths  of  thefe  veffels  being  of  a  different  figure! 
pour  forth  fometimes  a  various  liquor,  accordin'1,  to 
its  peculiai  nature,  chiefly  near  the  outward  region  of 
the  cortex  ;  fo  the  Tithymalus  and  Cichory&  com¬ 
monly  diftil  a  milky  humour,  and  the  Cyprefs,  Fir 
and  Pine,  a  certain  fpecies  of  turpentine. * 

And  by  how  much  thefe  circles  are  more  outward, 
by  fo  much  the  middle  fpaces  between  the  two  zones 
are  greater ;  and  are  leftened  always  towards  the  more 
inward  in  a  certain  proportion,  which  feems  to  de¬ 
pend  on  this,  viz.  the  outward  air  ading  on  all  lides 
with  an  equal  preffure,  and  by  a  certain  power  preffes 
the  fecond ;  and  this  alfo  by  this  means,  is  preffed  by 
its  own  condenfed  air,  and  preffes  together  thofe 
which  are  more  inward,  becaufe  it  cannot  exert  its 
force  upon  the  external  air ;  therefore  the  fecond  cir¬ 
cle  is  neceffarily  more  compreffed  than  the  firft,  and 
the  third  more  than  the  fecond,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 
And  the  utricles  placed  between  the  circles  are  preffed 
by  the  fame  proportion ;  which,  by  degrees,  are  more 
and  more  exhaufted ;  thence  the  inner  circle  lofes 
moft  of  all  the  compreffed  and  condenfated  utricles, 
and  by  degrees  grows  folid. 

And  this  is  properly  called  Liber  (the  inward  bark), 
and  is  that  circle,  which,  being  middlemoft  by  place 
and  nature,  between  the  cortex,  or  outward  bark, 
and  the  wood,  comes  neareft  to  the  nature  of  the 
wood,  and  in  time  paffes  into  it ;  for  the  cortex  lofes 
eveiy  year  one  fuch  circle,  and  becomes  wood,  which 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  former  circles  of  the 
root,  flock,  or  trunk ;  and  if  they  are  cut  horizon¬ 
tally,  will  fhew  the  number  of  fuch  circles,  and  how 
many  years  the  tree  is  old.  * 

And  this  fucceflive  mutation  of  the  cortex  into  li¬ 
ber,  and  of  liber  into  wood,  is  like  to  that  we  ob- 
ferve  in  the  human  body  in  the  beginning  of  a  cal¬ 
lus  ;  for  a  callus  confifts  of  fkin,  but  fo  compreffed, 
that  all  the  veffels  are  loft ;  and  that  fkin,  being  be¬ 
come  folid,  is  increafed,  and  grows  to  a  greater  bulk. 
But  oefides  thefe  hitherto  defcribed,  there  occur  cer¬ 
tain  peculiar  veffels  (of  which  mention  has  been  made 
in  defcribing  the  cortex),  which  are  found  full  of 
turpentine,  gum,  or  a  certain  concreted  juice  proper 
to  them  ;  the  conftant  progrefs  of  which  is  not  very 
confpicuous  in  all  of  them,  by  reafon  of  the  tranfpa- 
rency  of  the  moifture. 

5.  The  fifth  and  laft  part  is  the  moft  inward,  the 
medulla  or  pith,  difpofed  in  the  middle  center  of  the 
root ;  and  as  it  feems  different  from  the  former,  fee¬ 
ing  this  is  fometimes  wafted,  and  that  never,  this  ap¬ 
pears  more  fungous,  that  more  durable. 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  root’s  performing  its  func¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  root  having  im¬ 
bibed  the  faline  and  aqueous  juices  of  the  earth,  and 
faturated  itfelf  with  them,  for  the  nourifhment  of  the 
tree,  thofe  juices  are  put  into  motion  by  heat ;  which 
having  entered  the  mouths  of  the  arterial  veffels  from 
the  root,  they  mount  to  the  top  with  a  force  anfwer- 
able  to  what  fets  them  in  motion  ;  and,  by  this  means, 
they  gradually  open  the  minute  veffels  rolled  up,  and 
expand  them  into  leaves. 

2.  The  wood  ;  this  is  confidered  as  confiding  of  ca¬ 
pillary  tubes,  running  parallel  from  the  root  through¬ 
out  the  ftalk.  Some  call  the  capillary  tubes  arterial 
veffels,  becaufe  the  fap  riles  from  the  root  through 
thefe.  The  aperture  of  theft  tubes  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  too  minute  to  be  perceived  by  the  bare  eye,  un- 
lefs  in  a  piece  of  charcoal,  cane,  or  the  like. 

Wood,  fays  Dr.  Grew,  by  microfcopical  obfervati- 
ons,  appears  to  be  only  an  afiemblage  of  infinitely 
minute  canals,  or  hollow  fibres,  fome  of  which  arife 
from  the  rdot  upwards,  and  are  difpofed  in  form  of 
a  circle ;  and  the  others,  which  are  called  infertions, 
tend  horizontally  from  the  lurface  to  the  center,  fo 
that  they  crofs  each  other,  and  are  interwoven  like  the 
threads  of  a  weaver’s  web. 
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Sefides  the  capillary  tubes,  &c.  before-mentioned, 
there  are  other  larger  veffels,  which  fome  call  venal 
veffels,  which  are  difpofed  on  the  outfide  of  the  arte¬ 
rial  veiTels,  between  the  wood  and  the  inner  bark,  and 
lead  down  to  the  covering  of  the  inward  root  1  hefe 
veffels  are  fuppofed  to  contain  the  liquid  lap  found  in 
plants  in  the  fpring,  &c. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  tells  us  in  his  excellent  treatiie 
on  Vegetable  Statics,  that,  in  order  to  find  whether 
there  was  any  lateral  communication  of  the  fap  and 
fap-veffels,  as  there  is  of  the  blood  in  animals,  by 
means  of  the  ramifications  and  lateral  communica¬ 
tions  of  their  veffels  ;  he  took  a  young  oak-branch, 
feven  or  eight  inches  diameter,  at  its  tramverie  cut,  fix 
feet  high,  and  full  of  leaves and  having  cut  a  large 
gap  to  the  pith,  feven  inches  from  the  bottom,  and 
of  an  equal  depth  the  whole  length,  and  alfo  cut  an¬ 
other  ^ap  four  inches  above  that  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
he  fet  the  end  of  the  ftem  in  water,  and  in  two  nights 
and  two  days  time  it  imbibed  and  perfpired  thirteen 
ounces-,  while  another  like  oak-branch,  fomewhat 
bigger  than  that,  but  with  no  notcnes  cut  in  its  ftem, 
imbibed  twenty-five  ounces. 

From  this  and  many  other  experiments  he  there  men¬ 
tions,  he  fays,  we  fee  a  moft  free  lateral  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  fap  and  fap-veffels,  thofe  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  liquor  having  paffed  laterally  by  the  gaps  in 
that,  by  feveral  experiments  on  cylinders  of  wood, 
little  evaporated  by  the  gaps. 

The  bark  is  the  exterior  paft  of  trees,.  feiving  them 
for  a  fkin  or  covering :  it  is  generally  of  a  ipongy  tex¬ 
ture,  and  communicates  with  the  pith  by  a  multipli¬ 
city  of  final!  fibres  paffing  through  the  capillary  tubes, 
of  which  the  wood  confifts :  io  that  the  roots  having 
imbibed  the  proper  nutriment  of  the  tiee,  it  is  earned 
up  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  through  the  fine  arte¬ 
rial  veftel  of  the  tree,  to  the  top  of  it  and  being 
there  condenfed  by  the  cold,  it  does,,  by  its  own  gra¬ 
vity,  return  down  by  the  veffels  which  lie  between 
the  wood  and  the  inner  bark,  which  peiform  the  of¬ 
fice  of  veins and  as  it  paffes  by,  leaves  fuch  parts 
of  its  juice  as  the  texture  of  the  bark  will  receive, 

and  requires  for  its  fupport.  # 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  that  foft  whitifh  lind,  or 
fubftance,  which  lies  between  the  inner  bark  and  the 
wood,  does  the  office  of  veins  :  and  fome  call  this,  a 
third  bark,  and  luppofe  it  to  differ  from  the  other  in 
nothing  but  having  clofer  fibres,  and  that  it  contains 
the  liquid  fap,  gums,  &c.  which  are  found  in  the 
plants  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  months,  which  har¬ 
dens  by  degrees,  by  means  of  the  fap  it  tranfmits,  and 
is  imperceptibly  conveyed  into  the  woody  part  of  the 
tree. 

The  bark  ferves  for  divers  purpofes  -,  for  it  not  only 
tranfmits  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  plants,  but  alio 
contains  divers  fat  oily  humours,  to  defend  the  inner 
parts  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  As  animals 
are  furnifhed  with  a  panniculus  adipoius,  ulually  re¬ 
plete  with  fat,  which  invefts  and  covers  all  the  flefhy 
parts,  and  fereens  them  from  external  cold ;  fo  are 
plants  encompaffed  with  a  bark,  replete  with  fat  juices, 
by  means  whereof  the  cold  is  kept  out,  and,  in  win¬ 
ter-time,  the  fpiculae  of  ice  prevented  from  fixing 
and  freezing  the  juices  in  their  veffels ;  whence  it  is, 
that  fome  forts  of  trees  remain  ever-green  throughout 
the  year,  by  reafon  their  barks  are  more  compaft, 
and  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  oil  than  can  be  fpent 
and  exhaled  by  the  fun. 

The  pith  is  the  inward  central  part  of  a  tiee  or  plant, 
anfwering  to  the  medulla,  or  marrow  of  an  animal. 
As  for  its  fubftance,  it  confifts  of  little  tranfparent 
globules,  chained  or  linked  together,,  fomewhat  like 
the  bubbles  that  compofe  the  froth  of  liquor. 

Some  fuppofe,  that  the  circulation  of  the  fap.  is  ef- 
fefted  by  means  of  the  pith,  others  by  the  bark,  and 
others  by  the  wood. 

Borelli,  in  his  book  De  Motu  Animalium,  fuppofes 
the  tender  growing  fhoot  to  be  diftended  like  loft  wax, 
by  the  expanfion  of  the  moifture  in  the  fpongy  pith ; 
winch  dilating  moifture,  he  concludes,  is  hindered 
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from  returning  back,  while  it  expands  by  the  fpongi- 
nefs  of  the  pith  without  the  help  of  valves. . 

And  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  particles  of  water  that  immediately 
adhere  to,  and  are  ftrongly  imbibed  into,  and  attract¬ 
ed  by,  every  fibre  of  the  Ipongy  pith,  will  fuffer  fome 
degree  of  expanfion  before  they  can  be  detached  by 
the" warmth  of  the  fun  from  each  attracting  fibre  ;  and, 
confequently,  the  mafs  of  fpongy  fibres,  of  which  the 
pith  confifts,  muft  therefore  be  extended. 

And  that  the  pith  may  be  the  more  ferviceable  for 
this  purpofe,  nature  has  provided  in  moft  fhoots  a 
ftrong  partition  at  every  knot,  which  partitions  ferve 
not  only  as  plinths  or  abutments  for  the  dilating  pith 
to  exert  its  force  on,  but  alfo  to  prevent  the  too  free 
retreat  of  the  rarefied  fap  from  the  pith. 

But  a  dilating  fpongy  fubftance,  by  equally  expand¬ 
ing  itfelf  every  way,  would  not  produce  an  oblong 
fhoot,  but  rather  a  globous  one,  like  an  apple ;  to 
prevent  which  inconvenience  it  is  obfervable,  that 
nature  has  provided  feveral  diaphragms,  befides  thofe 
at  each  knot,  which  are  placed  at  fmall  diftances  acrofs 
the  pith,  thereby  preventing  its  too  great  lateral  dila¬ 
tation. 

Thefe  are  very  plain  to  be  feen  in  the  fhoots  of  the 
W alnut-tree,  and  the  fame  may  be  obferved  in  the 
pith  of  the  branches  of  the  Sun-flower,  and  feveral 
other  plants,  where  thofe  diaphragms  are  not  to  be 
diftinguifhed  while  the  pith  is  full  and  replete  with 
moifture ;  yet  when  it  dries  up,  they  are  often  plain 
to  be  feen.  And  it  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that 
where  the  pith  confifts  of  diftinCt  veficles,  the  fibres 
of  thofe  veficles  are  often  found  to  run  horizontally, 
whereby  they  can  the  better  refift  the  too  great  lateral 
relaxation  of  the  root. 

The  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree,  bear  a.refemblance 
to  the  exterior  members  and  limbs  of  an  animal, 
which  it  may  fubfift  without,  though  the  rotting  and 
mortification  of  them  oftentimes  occafton  a  total  de- 
ftruCtion  of.it.  Accordingly  the  like  effeCfs  are  .found 
from  the  wounding  or  lopping  of  a  tree,  as  from  the 
wounding  or  cutting  off  a  limb,  an  extravafatipn,  cal¬ 
lus,  or  the  like. 

A  leaf  is  'part  of  a  plant  extended  into  length  and 
breadth  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have  one  fide  diftin- 
guifhable  from  the  other.  The  leaves,  according  to 
Malpighius,  confift  of  fo  many  interwoven  utricles, 
as  to  be  not  much  unlike  a  pulmonary  net,  and  ferve 
inftead  of  lungs  to  the  plant.  As  the  perfpiration 
and  refpiration  are  chiefly  performed  thereby,  thofe 
veffels  are  very  confpi'cuous  when  the  leaves  are  dif¬ 
fered.  In  the  day-time,  when  the  heat  hath  rarefied 
the  mounting  juices,  fo  as  to  become  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  air,  they  flow  out  through  the  pores 
of  the  leaves,  and  evaporate,  which  is  the  occafion  of 
the  leaves  becoming  fo  flaccid  in  very  hot  weather ; 
but  in  the  night,  when  by  the  cold  the  juices  are 
more  condenfed,  then  the  leaves  are  erected  again,  and 
draw  in  a  great  fhare  of  nouriihment  from  the  air. 
Thefe  leaves  we  may  obferve  to  be  of  different  tex¬ 
tures  on  each  fide,  the  upper  furface  being  for  the 
moft  part  fmooth,  the  better  to  fhoot  off  the  redun¬ 
dant  moifture,  while  the  under  lurface  is  many  times 
of  a  rough  and  cottony  texture,  by  which  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  retaining  the  moifture  -,  for  which  reafon  we 
find,  if  by  bad  management,  &c.  the  fhoots  of  trees, 
are  nailed  to  a  wall,  &c.  fo  as  to  turn  the  furfaces  of 
the  leaves  the  wrong  fide  upwards,  the  fhoots  will  be 
at  a  ftand,.until  the  leaves  have  obtained  their  proper 
difpofition.  Thefe  leaves,  as  the  learned  Dr.  Hales 
obferves,  are  carefully  diftributed  at  fmall  diftances 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  fhoots,  and  ferve 
as  fo  many  jointly-arfing  powers,  placed  at  different 
ftations,  thereby  with  more  eafe  to  draw  plenty  of  lap 
to  the  extending  root. 

A  flower  is  the  more  tender  part  of  a  plant,  remark¬ 
able  for  its  colour,  or  form,  or  both,  cohering  with 
the  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  and  contains  the  organs  of 
generation  ;  fome  of  thefe  flowers  contain  the  male 
oro-ans,  as..the.  ftamina  and  apices,  which  are  loaded 
D  *7  with 
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with  the  farina  foecundaiis,  which,  when  ripe,  is 
fcatter.ed.into  thofe  flowers  which  are  female,  and  con- 
lift  only  of  the  ovarium,  with  the  ftyle  and  ftigma, 
which  are  lurrounded  with  the  petals.  Other  flowers 
there  are,  which  have  both  fexes  contained  in  the 
fame  flower  ;  thefe  are  called  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

A  fruit,  K apror,  is  not  that  part  of  a  plant  which  is 
eatable,  but  rather  the  feeds,  with  their  covering, 
Ihould  be  called  the  fruit.  This  covering  cherifties 
the  feeds  until  they  come  to  maturity,  and  defends  them 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  as  that  they  are  not 
hurt  thereby;  and  alfo  prepares  the  juices  defigned 
for  their  nourifhment,  that  it  may  with  eafe  enter  their 
fmall  bodies  in  a  juft  proportion. 

The  motion  of  the  nutritious  juices  of  plants  is  pro¬ 
duced  much  like  that  of  the  blood  in  animals,  by  the 
aCtion  of  the  air  •,  and,  in  effeCt,  there  feems  to  be 
fomething  equivalent  to  refpiration  throughout  the 
whole  plant. 

Malpighius  was  the  firft  who  obferved,  that  vegeta¬ 
bles  confifted  of  two  feries,  or  orders,  of  veflels. 

1 .  Thofe  which  have  been  treated  of  before,  which 
receive  and  convey  the  alimental  juices,  and  which  an- 
ftver  to  the  arteries,  lafteal  veflels,  veins,  &c.  of  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and, 

2.  The  tracheae,  or  air- veflels,  which  are  long  hol¬ 
low  pipes,  in  which  the  air  is  continually  received  and 
expelled,  i.  e.  inlpired  and  expired,  within  which  tra¬ 
cheae  all  the  former  veflels  are  contained. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  heat  of  the  year,  nay,  of 
a  Angle  day,  hour,  or  minute,  muft  have  an  effeCt 
on  the  air  included  in  thefe  tracheae,  i.  e.  it  muft  ra¬ 
refy  it,  and,  of  conlequence,  dilate  the  tracheae  ; 
and  hence  alfo  a  perpetual  fpring  or  fource  of  ac¬ 
tion  muft  arife,  to  promote  the  motion  of  the  lap  in 
plants. 

For  when  the  tracheae  are  expanded,  the  veflels  which 
contain  the  juices,  are,  by  that  expanfion,  prefied  ; 
and,  by  that  means,  the  juice  contained  is  continu¬ 
ally  propelled  and  accelerated  ;  and,  by  this  propul- 
fton,  the  juice  is  continually  comminuted,  and  ren¬ 
dered  more  and  more  fubtil,  and  adapted  to  enter 
into  veflels  ftill  finer  and  finer ;  the  thickeft  part  of  it 
being  at  the  fame  time  fecreted,  and  depofited  into 
the  lateral  ceils,  or  loculi  of  the  bark,  to  defend  the 
plant  from  cold,  and  other  external  injuries. 

The  veflels,  or  .containing  parts  of  plants,  confift  of 
mere  earth,  bound  or  connected  together  by  oil,  as  a 
gluten,  or  glue  ;  which  being  exhaufted  by  fire,  air, 
age,  or  the  like,  the  plant  moulders,  or  returns  again 
into  its  earth  or  duft. 

Thus  vegetables  being  burnt  by  the  moft  intenfe 
fire,  the  matter  of  the  veflels  is  left  entire  and  indif- 
foluble,  notwithftanding  its  utmoft  force ;  and,  of 
confequence,  is  neither  water,  nor  air,  nor  fait,  nor 
fulphur,  but  earth  alone. 

Juice  is  a  liquid  fubftance,  which  makes  part  of  the 
compofition  of  plants,  and  communicates  itfelf  to  all 
the  other  parts,  and  ferves  to  feed  and  increafe  them  ; 
and  is  that  to  plants  that  blood  is  to  animals.  Thefe 
juices  are  of  divers  forts ;  aqueous,  grumous,  bitu¬ 
minous,  Oleaginous,  refinous,  vinous  ;  of  all  taftes 
and  colours. 

This  juice  or  fap  of  plants,  is  a  humour  furnifhed  by 
the  earth,  and  changed  in  the  plant  •,  it  confifts  of 
fome  foflil,  or  other  parts,  which  are  derived  from 
.the  air  or  rain  ;  and  others,  from  putrefied  animals, 
plants,  &c.  fo  that,  confequently,  in  vegetables  are 
contained  all  kinds  of  lalts,  oil,  water,  earth,  and, 
probably,  all  kinds  of  metals  too,  inafmuch  as  the 
allies  of  vegetables  always  yield  fomewhat  which  is 
attracted  by  the  load-ftone. 

The  juice  enters  plants  in  the  form  of  a  fine  fubtil 
water,  which  by  how  much  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  root, 
fo  much  the  more  it  retains  of  its  proper  nature  •,  and 
the  farther  it  is  from  the  root,  the  more  aCtion  it  has 
undergone,  and  approaches  the  nearer  to  the  nature 
of  the  vegetable ;  and,  of  confequence,  when  the 
juice  enters  the  root,  the  bark  of  which  is  furnifhed 
with  excretory  veflels,  fitted  to  difcharge  the  excre- 
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mentitious  part,  it  is  earthy,  watry,  poor,  acid,  and 
l'carce  oily  at  all. 

It  is  further  prepared  in  the  trunk  and  branches, 
though  it  continue  acid  ftill  •  as  is  perceived  by  the 
tapping  or  perforating  of  a  tree  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruaiy,  when  it  difths  a  watry  juice  that  is  fenfibly 
acid. 

The  juice  being  carried  hence  to  the  germs,  or  buds, 
is  more  connected  ;  and  when  it  has  here  unfolded  the 
leaves,  thefe  come  to  lerve  as  lungs  for  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  further  preparation  of  the  juice;  for  when 
thofe  tender  leaves  are  expofed  to  the  alternate  action 
of  heat  and  cold,  moift  nights,  and  hot  fcorching 
days,  they  are  expanded  and  contracted  alternately 
and  the  more,  by  reafon  of  their  net-like  texture. 

By  fuch  means,  the  juice  is  farther  altered  and  di- 
gefted,  as  it  is  farther  yet  in  the  petala,  or  leaves  of 
the  fioweis,  which  tranlmit  the  juice  now  brought  to 
a  further  fubtilty  to  the  ftamina ;  the  ftamina  com¬ 
municate  it  to  tiie  farina,  or  that  duft  which  appears 
on  the  apices,  where  it  undergoes  a  further  matura¬ 
tion,  and  llieds  into  the  piftil ;  and  there  acquiring  its 
laft  perfeCfion,  it  becomes  the  original  of  a  new  fruit 
or  plant. 

ANCHUSAi  Lin.  Gen.  1 67.  Bugloffum.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  133.  tab.  53. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  is  oblong ,  taper,  and  permanent ,  cut  into 
five  acute  fegments  which  are  t red.  'The  flower  is  of  one 
leaf,  having  a  cylindrical  tube  the  length  of  the  empale- 
?nent ;  at  the  brim  it  is  cut  into  five  upright  fegments 
which  fpread  open ,  but  the  chaps  are  clofed. ,  and  have  five 
prominent  little  fcales.  There  are  five  fhort  Jlamina  in 
the  chaps  of  the  flower ,  which  are  crowned  with  oblong 
fummits.  In  the  bottom  of  the  flower  are  Jituated  four 
germen ,  having  a  fender  ftyle ,  crowned  with  an  obtufe 
ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  four  oblong  blunt 
feeds  flout  up  in  the  empalement . 

Dr.  Linnsus  ranges  this  genus  of  plants  in  the  firft 
feCtion  of  his  fifth  clafs  of  plants,  entitled  Pentan- 
dria  Monogynia,  the  flowers  having  five  ftamina  and 
a  Angle  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anchusa  ( Officinalis )  folks  lanceolatis  Ipicis  imbri- 
catis  fecundis.  Flort.  Cliff.  46.  Alkanet  with  fpear- 
floaped  leaves ,  and  fruitful  imbricated  fpikes ,  or  greater 
Garden  Buglofs.  Blugoffum  anguftifolium  maius. 

C.  B.  P.  256. 

2.  Anchusa  ( Anguftifolia )  racemis  fubnudis  conjugatis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  408.  Alkanet  with  conjugated  half  naked 
fpikes.  Borago  fylveftris  perennis  flore  rufo  kerme- 
fino.  Zan.  Hift.  49. 

3.  Anchusa  ( Undulata )  ftrigofa  foliis  linearibus  dentatis 
pedicellis  braCtea  minoribus  calycibus  fruCtiferis  in- 
flatis.  Lasfl.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  133.  Alkanet  with  narrow! 
indented  leaves ,  fmall  footfialks  to  the  branches ,  and  a 
fwelling  empalement  over  che  feeds.  Bugloffum  Lufita- 
nicum  echii  folio  undulato.  Tourn.  Inft.  134. 

4.  Anchusa  [Orient alls')  villofa-tomentofa,  ramis  flori- 
bufque  alternis  axillaribus,  braCteis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp. 

1 9 1 .  Alkanet  with  branches  and  flowers  growing  alter¬ 
nately  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks ,  ancl  oval  bratlca  or 
floral  leaves.  Bugloffum  Orientale  flore  luteo.  Tourn. 
Cor.  6. 

5.  Anchusa  ( Virginiana )  floribus  fparfis  caule  glabro. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  133.  Alkanet  with  flowers  growing 
thinly ,  and  a  fmooth  ftalk.  Anchufa  minor  lutea  Vir¬ 
giniana  Puccoon .  indigens  diCta  qua  fe  pingunt  Ame^ 
ricani.  Pluk.  Aim.  30.  Called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Puccoon. 

6.  Anchusa  ( Sempervirens )  pedunculis  diphyllis  capita- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  134.  Alkanet  with  foot-ftalks  hav¬ 
ing  two  leaves.  Bugloffum  latifolium  ferpervirens. 

C.  B.  P. 

7.  Anchusa  ( Cretica )  foliis  lanceolatis  verrucofis  femi- 
amplexicaulibus,  floribus  capitatis,  caule  procum- 
bente.  Alkanet  with  wanted  and  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  em¬ 
bracing  the  ftalk  half  round,  flowers  growing  in  a  head , 
and  a  trailing  ftalk.  Bugloflum  Creticurn  verrucofum 
perlatum  quibufdam.  FI.  R.  Par* 
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g,  Anchusa  [TinEioria]  tomentofa,  foliis  lanceolatis  ob- 
tulis,  ftaminibus  corolla  brevioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  192. 
Anchufa  with  woolly ,  fpear-Jhaped ,  hlunt  leaves ,  the 

j lamina  of  the  flower  fh  or  ter  than  the  corolla ,  cr  frw 

kanet  of  the  Jhops.  . 

o.  Anchusa  (Azurca)  foliis  longrs  hirfutis,  fioribus  capitatis 
reflexis,  pedunculis  longiffimis.  Alkanet  with  long  hairy 
leaves ,  and  flowers  collected  into  heads  which  are  reflexed) 
and  very  long  foot-ftalks.  Borago  f/lveftre  Cretica  floie 
azureo.  Zan.  Hilt.  51. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  Buglofs,  whole  flowers  are  or¬ 
dered  to  be  ufed  in  medicine.  This  fends  up  ftalks 
about  two  feet  high,  having  oblong  rough  leaves, 
placed  alternately,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Ihoots.  Tne 
flowers  are  produced  in  clutters,  which  aie  ol  a  line 
blue  colour  •,  thefe  come  out  with  foot-ftalks  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  and  are  collected  into  fmall  heads. 
The  fkfwers  are  of  one  leaf,  having  a  long  tube,  fpread 
open  at  the  top  in  lhape  ol  a  funnel.  Alter  the  flowei 
is  paft,  it  is  iucceeded  by  lour  naked  feeds,  lituated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  empalement,  which  drop  out  as 
they  ripen. 

The  roots  of  this  fort  feldom  continue  longer  than  two 
years,  efpecially  in  good  ground,  for  they  are  fub- 
je<ft  to  rot  in  winter,  unlefs  when  they  happen  to  grow 
in  rubbilh,  or  out  of  an  old  wall,  where  they  will  live 
feveral  years  ;  for  m  luch  places  the  plants  are  ftinted 
in  their  growth,  fo  their  branches  are  firmer  and  not 
fo  full  of  juice  as  thofe  which  grow  in  better  foil. 
The  plants  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
may  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  upon  a  bed  of  light  fandy 
earth  •,  and  in  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  are  ftrong 
enough  to  remove,  they  Ihould  be  planted  in  beds  at 
two  feet  diftance,  obferving,  il  the  leafon  proves  dry, 
to  water  them  till  they  have  taken  root,  alter  which 
they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  wTeeds.  If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  rife  in  plenty,  which 
may  be  managed  in  the  manner  before  directed.  Theie 
is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  but  this  will 
not  retain  its  difference  from  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet  when 
cultivated  in  gardens,  but  in  the  places  where  it  grows 
wild,  is  rarely  more  than  a  foot.  The  leaves  of  this 
are  narrow,  and  lefs  hairy  than  thofe  of  the  firft -,  the 
fpikes  of  flowers  come  out  double,  and  have  no  leaves 
about  them  •,  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  red  co¬ 
lour.  The  roots  will  continue  three  or  four  years  in 
poor  land. 

The  third  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perifhes  foon 
after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  This  grows  two  feet  high, 
and  fends  out  many  lateral  branches,  which  are  gar- 
nilhed- with  long,  narrow,  roughleaves,  which  are  waved 
on  their  edges :  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  blue  colour, 
and  grow  in  an  imbricated  fpike  •,  and  after  thefe  fall, 
the  empalement  turns  to  a  fwollen  veftel  inclofing  the 
feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  long  trailing 
branches  which  lie  on  the  ground  •,  the  under  leaves 
are  long,  broad,  and  hairy,  but  thefe  diminifh  as  they 
are  nearer  the  top,  and  thofe  which  come  cut  on  the 
fpikes  between  the  flowers  are  fhort  and  roundifh. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of 
the  common  Buglofs  ;  there  is  a  fucceffion  of  thefe  on 
the  fame  plants  great  part  of  the  year,  which  renders 
them  more  valuable.  This,  though  a  native  of  the 
Levant,  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  air  in 
England,  if  it  hath  a  dry  fandy  foil.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  fort, 
and  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  rife  without  care. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it 
grows  naturally  in  the  woods,  and  being  an  early  plant, 
generally  flowers  before  the  new  leaves  come  out  on 
the  trees  *,  fo  that  in  fome  of  the  v/oods,  where  this 
plant  abounds,  the  lurface  of  the  ground  feems  covered 
w  ith  bright  yellow  flowers.  It  is  known  in  that  country 
by  the  title  Puccoon.  It  is  a  perennial  plant  which 
feldom  rifes  a  foot  high  in  good  ground,  but  not 
above  half  that  height,  where  the  foil  is  poor ;  the 
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flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes,  upon  a  fmooth  ftalk. 
This  is  propagated rby  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in  the 
fpring,  feldom  grow  the  firft  year. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  very  hardy  perennial  plant,  with 
weak  trailing  branches,  garnilhed  with  broad,  rough, 
deep  o-reen  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  blue,  and  come 
out  between  the  leaves  on  the  fpike,  luce  the  fourth 
fort  j  the  plants  frequently  grow  out  of  the  joints  of 
old  walls,  in  thofe  places  where  any  of  the  plants  have 
been  near-,  for  when  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
there  will  be  an  abundant  lupply  of  the  plants.  Thefe 
flower  great  part  of  the  year. 

The  feventh  fort  is  a  low,  trailing,  annual  plant,  whofe 
branches  feldom  extend  more  than  fix  inches ;  thefe 
lie  on  the  lurface  of  the  ground,  and  are  thinly  fet 
with  fpear-lhaped,  fmall,  warted  leaves,  which  half 
furround  the  ftalk  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are 
fmall,  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and  are  collected  into 
fmall  bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The 
plants  perifh  foon  after  their  feeds  are  ripe,  which  if 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  better 
than  when  they  are  fown.  Thefe  do  not  bear  tranf- 
planting,  fo  Ihould  remain  in  the  places  where  they 
come  up. 

The  eighth  fort  rifes  near  as  high  as  the  firft,  to  which 
it  bear? great  refemblance  in  its  leaves  and  branches-, 
but  the  leaves  and  branches  are  more  woolly,  and  the 
ftamina  of  the  fiowers  are  Ihorter  than  the  corolla; 
the  root  alfo  is  red.  This  plant  grows  naturally  in 
the  fouth  of  France  and  Spain,  but  is  equally  hardy 
with  the  firft  fpecies,  and  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
fame  manner. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  broad  rough 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  fixth;  the  branches  grow 
more  ereflt,  and  the  flowers  which  are  of  a  bright 
azure  colour,  are  collected  into  fpikes,  coming  out 
fingly  from  between  the  leaves.  This  is  a  hardy  plant, 
and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former. 

ANDRACHNE,  Baftard  Orpine. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant.  The 
male  flower  hath  a  five-leaved  empalement ,  which  is  equal 
and  withers.  The  flower  is  compofed  of  five  Jlender  leaves 
indented  at  the  top ,  which  are  floor  ter  than  the  empalement. 
At  the  bottom  of  each  petal  is  fituated  an  herbaceous  nec- 
tarium ,  to  which  the  five  J, lender  ftamina  are  joined  -,  thefe 
are  crowned  with  Jingle  fummits.  The  female  flowers  come 
cut  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  near  the  male.  Thefe  have 
a  permanent  five-leaved  empalement^  but  no  petals ;  there 
are  five  neEiariums  as  in  the  male ,  and  a  globular  germen 
fupporting  three  Jlender  ftyles  which  are  bifid ,  crowned 
with  a  round  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
three  cornered  globular  capfule ,  having  three  cells ,  in  each 
of  which  are  lodged  two  triangular  obtufe  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Andrachne  (T elephioides )  procumbens  herbacea.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1014.  Herbaceous  trailing  Andrachne.  Te- 
lephioides  Gr tecum  humifufum  fiore  albo.  Tourn. 
Cor.  50. 

2.  Andrachne  (. Fruticofa )  erefla arborea.  Ofb.  It.  228. 
Shrubby  tree-like  Baftard  Orpine. 

3.  Andrachne  ( Arborea )  foliis  ovatis  obtufis,  fubtus 
incanis,  caule  arboreo.  Baftard  Orpine  with  oval  blunt 
leaves ,  hoary  on  their  under  fide ,  and  a  tree-like  ftalk. 
The  firft  fort  is  a  low  plant,  whofe  branches  trail  upon 
the  ground.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  of  an  oval  fhape, 
fmooth,  and  of  a  fea-green  colour.  It  is  found  wild 
in  fome  parts  of  Italy?and  in  the  Archipelago,  from 
whence  Dr.  Tournefort  fent  the  feeds  to  the  royal 
garden  at  Paris:  but  being  a  plant  of  no  great  beauty, . 
it  is  feldom  cultivated,  except  in  botanic  gardens  for 
variety.  If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  on  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed  in  March,  the  plants  will  arife  in  about 
a  month  after,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  each 
into  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  another  very  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed  to  bring  the  plants  forward,  but  in 
mild  weather  they  fhould  have  plenty  of  air  admitted 
to  them,  and  often  refrelhed  with  water  :  in  June 
they  will  produce  flowers,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in 

Auguft 
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Auguft  and  September,  foon  after  which  the  plants 
will  decay. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  China,  and  alfo  at 
La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  where  it  rifes  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  high;  the  branches  are  garnilhed  with 
fpear-fhaped,  pointed,  fmooth  leaves,  under  which  the 
foot-ftalk  of  the  flowers  are  produced ;  thefe  are  pretty 
long  and  hang  downward:  the  flowers  are  fmall,  of  an 
herbaceous  white  colour,  fome  of  which  are  male,  and 
others  female,  but  when  the  latter  are  fltuated  at  too 
great  diftance  from  the  former,  there  is  rarely  any 
feeds  within  their  covers;  though  they  feem  very  fair 
to  fight,  yet  upon  being  opened  there  will  no  feeds 
be  found  in  them  ;  whereby  feveral  perfons  have  been 
deceived,  who  have  fown  them,  without  raiflng  a 
Angle  plant. 

The  third  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Houfton,  growing  naturally  at  Campeachy  ;  this  has 
a  ftrong  woody  Item,  which  rifes  more  than  twenty 
feet  high,  fending  out  branches  on  eveiy  fide,  which 
are  garnilhed  with  oval  blunt  leaves,  hoary  on  their 
under-fide,  and  having  pretty  deep  furrows  on  their 
upper,  placed  alternately  on  the  branches :  the  flow¬ 
ers  I  have  not  feen,  for  the  plant  which  rofe  from  the 
feeds  in  the  phyflc  garden  did  not  produce  any,  tho’ 
it  grew  upward  of  fourteen  feet  high ;  nor  were  there 
any  flowers  upon  the  trees  at  Campeachy,  at  the  time 
Dr.  Houfton  was  there,  the  feeds  being  then  ripe;  of 
thefe  the  doctor  fent  many  to  Europe  which  appeared 
very  fair,  but  on  being  opened,  no  kernels  were  found 
within  them,  fo  that  but  one  plant  was  raifed  from 
all  the  feeds. 

Thefe  two  forts  are  very  tender  plants,  fo  that  when 
good  feeds  can  be  obtained,  they  fhould  be  planted 
in  pots,  plunging  them  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
observing  to  water  them  as  the  earth  becomes  dry  in 
the  pots ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall 
pot,  plunged  into  a  tan-bed,  fhading  them  until  they 
have  taken  frefh  root,  after  which  they  fhould  have 
free  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather,  but  muft 
be  conftantly  kept  in  the  bark-ftove. 

There  is  alfo  another  fort  which  I  have  raifed  from 

,  feeds,  fent  me  from  Jamaica;  the  whole  form  of  the 
feeds  agree  with  thofe  of  .the  third  fort,  as  do  alfo 
the  plants,  but  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
the  Laurel,  but  are  much  larger ;  this  hath  not  as  yet 
flowered  in  Europe.  . 

ANDROMEDA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  48  5.  We  have 

.  no  Englifh  name  for  this  plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  is  cut  into  jive  j mall  acute  fegments ;  this 
is  coloured  and  permanent.  The  jlower  is  of  one  leaf ,  oval , 
hell-fhaped ,  and  divided  into  five  parts  at  the  brim ,  which 
are  reflexed.  It  hath  ten  awl-fhaped  Jlamina ,  which  are 
fhorter  than  the  petals  to  which  they  are  fixed ;  thefe  are 
crowned  with  nodding  fummits  having  two  horns.  In  the 
center  of  the  flower  is  Jituated  a  round  germen ,  fupporting 
a  cylindrical  Jlyle ,  which  is  longer  than  the  Jlamina ,  and 
crowned  with  a  blunt  Jligma.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  round  pentagonal  vejfel  having  five  cells ,  which  are 
filled  with  fmall  round  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  in  the 
Arft  diviflon  of  his  tenth  clafs,  entitled  Decandria 
Monogynia,  the  flowers  having  ten  ftamina  and  one 
germen. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Andromeda  ( Polifolia )  pedunculis  aggregate,  co- 
rollis  ovatis,  foliis  alternis  lanceolatis  revolutis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  393.  Andromeda  with  aggregate  foot-flalks , 
oval  petals ,  and  fpear-fhaped  leaves  growing  alternately. 
Polifolia.  Buxb.  Ail.  2.  p.  345. 

2.  Andromeda  ( Mariana )  pedunculis  aggregatis  corol- 
lis  cylindricis  foliis  alternis  ovatis  integerrimis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  393.  Andromeda  with  aggregate  foot-flalks , 
cylindrical  flowers ,  and  oval  entire  leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nately. 

3.  Andromeda  {Paniculate)  racemis  fecundis  nudis  pa- 
niculatis,  corollis  fubcylindricis  foliis  alternis  oblongis 
crenulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  394.  Andromeda  with  naked , 
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fruitful ,  loofle  fpikes,  cylindrical  flowers,  and  oblong  cri- 
aated  leaves  placed  alternately.  Vitis  idrea  Americana, 
longioii  mucronato  &  crenato  folio,  floribus  urceolatis 
racemoiis.  Pluk.  Aim.  39 1; 

4.  Andromeda  (. Arborea )  racemis  fecundis  nudis,  co- 
lollis  rotundo-ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  394.  Andromedct 
with  naked  fruitful  J pikes ,  and  oval  roundifh  flowers. 
Frutex  foliis  oblongis  acuminatis  floribus  fpicatis  uno 
verfu  difpolltis.  Cateib.  Carolin.  1,  p.  ylm  commonly 
called  Sorrel-tree  in  Carolina. 

5.  Andromeda  ( Caliculata )  racemis  fecundis  foliaceis 
corollis  fubcylindricis,  foliis  alternis  lanceolatis  obtufis 
punclatis.  Lin,  Sp.  Plant.  394.  Andromeda  with  leafy 
fruitful  [pikes,  cylindrical  flowers ,  and  obtufe  fpear-fhaped 
leaves ,  with pmtlures  placed  alternately.  Chamaedaphne. 
Buxb.  A61.  1.  p.  241. 

Theftrft  fort  is  a.  low  piant  which  grows  naturally  on 
bogs  in  the  northern  countries,  but  is  with  difficulty 
preferved  in  gardens ;  and  having  little  beauty,  is 
feldom  cultivated  except  in  botanic  gardens.  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  feeds  from  Peterfburgh,  which  came  up  in 
the  Chelfea  garden,  but  did  not  continue  more  than 
one  year. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America : 
this  is  a  low  ffirub,  which  fends  out  many  woody 
ftalks  from  the  root,  garniffied  with  oval  leaves  placed 
alternately;  the  flowers  are  colle&ed  in  fmall  bunches: 
thefe  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Strawberry-tree, 
and  are  of  an  herbaceous  coloup  They  appear  in 
June  and  July,  andfometimes  are  fucceeded  by  fruit, 
which  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

The  third  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  North  America. 
This  ffirub  grows  about  four  feet  high,  fending  out 
feveral  branches,  which  are  clothed  with  oblong  leaves 
placed  alternately ;  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches;  they  are  of  the  pitcher 
ffiape,  like  thofe  of  the  Arbutus,  but  are  a  little 
longer,  and  appear  in  July,  but  do  not  produce  feeds 
in  this  country. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Ca¬ 
rolina  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  much  larger  than  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  climate  being  wanner ;  fo  many  of  the  trees 
and  ffirubs  grow  to  a  much  greater  height  there.  In 
Virginia,  it  is  a  ffirub  growing  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  but  in  Carolina  it  rifes  twenty  feet.  The  branches 
are  very  flender,  bending  downward ;  thefe  are  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  leaves  placed  alternately,  which  are  oblong 
and  pointed  :  the  flowers  grow  in  iong  naked  fpikes, 
coming  out  from  the  hides  of  the  branches,  which  are 
of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  are  ranged  on  one 
fide  of  the  ftalk ;  they  are  oval,  and  ffiaped  like  a 
pitcher. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  and  alfo  in 
North  America^  it  is  a  low  ffirub  which  grows  on 
mofiy  land,  fo  is  very  difficult  to  keep  in  gardens. 
The  leaves  are  ffiaped  like  thofe  of  the  Box-tree,  and 
are  of  the  like  confidence,  having  feveral  fmall  punc¬ 
tures  on  them ;  the  flowers  grow  in  ffiort  fpikes  from 
the  extremity  of  the  branches :  thefe  are  produced 
Angle  between  two  leaves,  they  are  white  and  of  a 
cylindrical  pitcher  ffiape. 

All  the  forts,  except  the  fourth,  are  very  hardy  plants, 
which  delight  in  moift  ground ;  they  inereafe  by  their 
creeping  roots,  v/hich  put  up  fuckers  at  a  diftance, 
and  may  be  taken  off  with  roots,  and  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not 
bear  to  be  often  removed. 

The  fourth  fort  requires  to  be  ffieltered  from  hard 
froft  in  winter,  but  in  the  fummer  fhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered.  It  is  a  difficult  plant  to  keep  in  gar¬ 
dens,  as  it  grows  naturally  on  boggy  places,,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  greater  heat  than  that  of  this  climate.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  procured 
from  America,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Sorrel-tree. 

ANDROSACE.  We  have  no  Englifh  name  for 
this  plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flowers  grow  in  an  umbel ;  they  have  a  many-leaved 
general  involucrum.  Each  flower  hath  a  five-cornered  em¬ 
palement: 
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element  of  one  leaf ,  J lightly  indented  at  the  top  in  jive 
acute  points,  this  is  permanent :  the  flower  is  of  one  leap, 
having  an  oval ,  tube,  inclofed  by  the  emp dement ,  out  is 
plain  at  the  brim ,  where  it  is  divided  into  five  parts.  It 
hath  five  finall  fiamina  within  the  tube,  which  are  crowned 
with  oblong  ercU  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  ream, 
remen, ,  fupporting  a  floor t  Jlender  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  glo¬ 
bular  ftigma  ;  the  emp  dement  afterward  becomes  a  round 
cap  file  of  one  cell  opening  in  five  parts,  woich  is  full  of 

V'filJWfl  iPPfl'S 

Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges  this  genus  of  plants  in  the  firft 
feftion  of  his  fifth  clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Mono- 
gynia,  the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle, 

’  The  Species  are, 

1.  Androsace  {Maxima)  perianthiis  fru&uum  maximis. 
Hort.  Upial.  3  6.  Androface  with  the  largeft  empakment 
to  the  fruit.  Androface  vulgaris  latifolia  annua.  Tourn. 

Inft.  R.  H.  123.  .  , 

2.  Androsace  ( Septentriondis )  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis 
”  Habris  perianthiis  angulatis  corolla  brevioribus.  Flor 

Suec.  160.  Androface  with  fmooth,  indented,  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  and  an  angular  empakment  floor  ter  than  the  petals. 
Alfine  verna  Androfaces  capitulis.  C.  B.  P.  2 51.  . 

3.  Androsace  ( Villofa )  foliis  pilofts  perianthiis  hirfiitis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  142.  Androface  with  hairy  leaves  and 
empakment .  Sedum  Alpinum  hirfutum  lafteo  flore. 

C.  B.  P.  284.  __  .  1(  .  ,  .. 

4.  Androsace  {Canned )  foliis  fubulatis  glabris,  umbefia 
involucrum  sequante.  Lin.  Sp.  204.  Androface  with 
fmooth  awl-fh'aped  leaves ,  and  the  umbel  of  flowers  equal 
to  the  involucrum.  ■ 

5.  Androsace  {Ladled)  foliis  linearibus  glabris,  uin- 
bella  involucris  multoties  longiore.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

1 42.  Androface  with  narrow  fmooth  leaves ,  and  the  umbel 
much  longer  than  the  involucrum.  Androface  Alpina  pe- 
rennis  anguftifolia  glabra  flore  fingulari.  1  ourn.  Inft. 

R.  H.  .  .  ■  ■  ,  . 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria  and  Bohemia 
amongft  the  corn :  this  hath  broad  leaves  which  fpread 
near  the  ground,  from  the  center  of  thefe  the  foot" 
ftalks  arife,  which  are  terminated  by  the  umbel  of 
flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  Auricula  ;  under  the  umbel 
of  flowers  is  a  large  empalement,  which  is  permanent  ; 
the  flowers  are  compofed  of  five  lmail  white  petals ; 
thefe  appear  in  April  and  May,  the  feeds  ripen  in 
June,  and  the  plants  foon  after  perifti. 

•  The  other  forts  are  much  lmaller  than  this,  fome  of 
them  feldom  growing  more  than  three  inches  high, 
having  very  imall  flowers,  fo  make  little  appeal  ance. 
They  grow  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Helvetian 
mountains,  as  alfo  in  Siberia, _  from  whence  I  have 
received  the  feeds  of  three  or  four  fpecies.  Thefe  are 
only  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety,  and  all  the  forts  except  die  firft  ftiould  have  a 
fhady  fituation. 

The  feeds  of  all  the  forts  ftiould  be  fown  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they  feldom  grow  the  fame 
year.  They -flower  ufually  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  their  leeds  are  ripe  the  end  of  May  •,  which,  if 
permitted  to  fcatter,  will  come  up,  and  often  fucceed 
better  than  thofe  which  are  lown.  The  annual  forts 
perifti  as  foon  as  the  feeds  are  ripe,  but  the  others 
will  live  in  an  open  border  for  feveral  years,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
w  s 

ANDROS2EMUM.  See  H vpericum. 
ANDRYALA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  820.  Downy  Sow¬ 
thiftle. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Jhort,  round,  hairy  empalement,  cut  into  many 
equal  figments ;  the  flowers  are  compofed  cf  many  herma¬ 
phrodite  florets  of  one  leaf,  which  are  uniform,  and  lie 
over  each  ether,  jiretched  out  like  a  tongue  on  one  fide. 
Lhere  are  five  ftamina  in  the  flowers  ;  thefe  are  crowned 
by  cylindrical  fummits,  which  are  tubulous.  fChe  germen 
is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  each  floret ,  with  a  Jlenaei 
ftyle,  crowned  by  two  re  flexed  ftigma.  T he  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  Jingle  oval  feed,  crowned  wito  down. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linn  feus  ranged  in 
the  firft  leftion  of  his  nineteenth  clafs,  entitled  Syn- 
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genefia  Polygamia  equalis,  there  being  many  her¬ 
maphrodite  flowers  included  in  one  common  empale¬ 
ment. 

The  Species  are,  .  . 

1-  Andryala  (. Integrifolia )  foliis  integns  ovato  oblongis 
tomentofis.  Guett.  Stamp.  2.  p.  384-  Downy  Sowthiftle 
with  oval,  oblong,  entire,  downy  leaves.  Sonchus  lanatus. 
Dalech.  Hift.  1116. 

2.  Andryala  {Ragufima)  foliis  lanceolatis  lndivifis  den- 
ticulatis  acutis  tomentofis,  flonbus  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1136-  Downy  Sowthiftle  with  indented,  fpear- 
fhaped,  woolly  leaves.  Sonchus  villofus  luteus  minoi. 

C.  B.  P.  124.  •.  . 

3.  Andryala  {Sinuatd)  foliis  runcinatis.  Lin.  op.  110,7. 
Downy  Sowthiftle  with  plain-fhaped  leaves. . 

4.  Andryala  ( Lanata )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  fubdentatis 
lanatis,  pedunculis  ramofis.  Amcen.  Acad.  4.  p.  288. 
Downy  Sowthiftle  with  woolly ,  oblong,  oval,  leaves ,  anf 

•  branching  foot-Jlalks.  Hieracium  montanium  tomen- 
tofum.  Hort.  Elth.  tab.  150. 

The  firft  is  an  annual  plant,  w'hich  grows  naturally 
in  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  is  pre¬ 
ferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  This 
grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  woolly  branching 
ftalks,  having  leaves  fcatteringly  fet  on  them,  which 
are  oblong  and  downy.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
finall  clutters  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  yellow, 
and  like  thofe  of  the  Sowthiftle,  fo  do  not  make  any 
great  appearance.  It  is  eafily  raifed  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  in  the  place  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  culture 
but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too .  clofe,  and  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  fecond  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain,  from  whence  I  received  the  feeds,  as 
I  have  alfo  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  extremely  white,  and  are  much  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges  ;  the  flower-ftalks  grow  about 
a  foot  high,  having  imall  clutters  of  yellow  flowers, 
which  appear  in  July ;  the  feeds  fometimes  ripen  in 
England,  but  not  every  year.  The  roots  creep,  by 
which  the  plants  may  be  propagated.  They  love  a 
light  dry  foil,  in  which  they  will  live  in  the  open  air 

in  this  country.  _  _ 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  alfo 
near  Montpelier;  the  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  are  in¬ 
dented  and  woolly,  but  thofe  upon  the  ftalks  are  en¬ 
tire;  this  feldom  riles  more  than  a  foot  high,  fupport¬ 
ing  a  few  yellow  flowers  at  the  top. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  in  Spain  and  Portugal;  the 
leaves  of  this  are  broader,  longer,  and  more  downy, 
than  either  of  the  other  lorts,  ,  the  flower-ftalks  rife 
more  than  a  foot  high,  branching  into  feveral  foot- 
ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  large  yellow  flower,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  Hawkweed,  which  are  lucceeded  by 
oblong  black  feeds  crowmed  with  down. 

Thefe  two  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
autumn,  for  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the 
plants  feldom  rife  the  fame  year. 

A  N  E  M  O  N  E  [>v£uWi»i,  of  d.uu.'L?,  Gr.  the  wind ;  fo 
called,  becaufe  the  flower  is  fuppofed  not  to  open, 
except  the  wind  blows.]  Wind-flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  flower  is  naked  having  no  empalement,  and  confifts 
cf  two  or  three  orders  of  leaves  or  petals,  which  are  oblong, 
and  difpofed  in  three  feries  over  each  other.  It  hath  a 
great  number  offender  ftamina  which  are  floor  ter  than  the 
petals,  and  are  crowned  by  double  fummits  which  are  erect-, 
between  thefe  are  fituated  many  germen ,  which  are  collefted 
into  a  head,  fupporting  a  pointed  ftyle  crowned  with  a  blunt 
ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  become  fo  many  feeds  tn- 
clofed  with  a  down  which  adheres  to  the  foot-falk,  and 
forms  an  obtufe  cone.  t  , 

Dr.  LinnteuS  ranges  this  genus  of  plants  in  the  fixtn 
fettion  of  his  thirteenth  clafs,  entitled  Polyandria  Po- 
lvgynia,  from  the  flowers  having  many  ftamina  and 
germen. 


The 
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•  « 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anemone  (Sylveftris)  pedunculo  nudo  feminibus  fub- 
rotundis  hirfutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  540.  Anemone  with 
a  naked  ftalk  and  a  round  head  of  hairy  feeds.  Anemone 
fylveftris  alba  major.  C.B.P.176. 

2.  Anemone  ( Nemorofa )  feminibus  acutis  foliolis  incifis 
caule'unifloro.  Hort.  Cliff.  224.  Anemone  with  pointed 
feeds ,  cut  leaves ,  and  a  ftngle  flower.  Anemone  nemo-  . 
rola  fiore  majore.  C.  B.  P.  176. 

3.  Anemone  ( Apcnnina )  feminibus  acutis  foliolis  incifis 
petalis  lanceolatis  numerofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  541. 
Anemone  with  pointed  feeds ,  cut  leaves ,  and  many  fpear- 
fhaped  flower  leaves.  Ranunculus  nemorofus  flore  pur- 
pureo-casruleo.  Park.  Theat.  325. 

4.  Anemone  ( Virginiana )  pedunculis  alternis  longifllmis 
frucftibus  cylindricis  feminibus  hirfutis  muticis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  540.  Anemone  with  very  long  alternate  foot-ftalks, 
and  cylindrical [pikes  of  cldaffy  feeds.  Anemone  Virginiana 
tertise  Matthioli  fimilis  flore  parvo.  H.  L.  645. 

3.  Anemone  ( Coronaria )  foliis  radicalibus  ternato-de- 
compofitis,  involucre  foliofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  539- 
Anemone  with  loWer  leaves  decompounded ,  and  a  leafy 
invvlucrum.  Anemone  tenuifolia  fimplici  flore.  C.  B. 
P-174- 

6.  A.nemone  ( Hortenfis )  foliis  digitatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
540.  Anemone  with  hand-floaped  leaves.  Anemone  hor- 
tenfls  latifolia.  3  Cluf.  Hift.  1.  p.  249. 

7-.  Anemome  ( Dichotoma )  caule  dichotoma,  foliis  feffili- 
bus  oppofitis  amplexicaulibus  tnfidis  incifis.  Amsen. 
Acad.  1.  p.  155.  Anemone  with  a  forked  ftalk,  and  trifid 
cut  leaves  growing  oppofite ,  which  embrace  the  ftalks. 

?,.  Anemone  ftlhalittroides )  foliis  caulinis  fimplicibus 
verticillatis,  radicalibus  duplicato  ternatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
763.  Anemone  with  fimple  leaves  on  the  ftalk,  growing  in 
whorles,  and  thofe  at  the  root  double  ternate. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  this  approaches  near  to  our  Wood  Anemone, 
but  the  feeds  of  it  are  round  and  hairy ;  the  flower  is 
large  and  white,  but  having  little  beauty,  is  leldom 
planted  in  gardens. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  wild  in  the  woods  in  many  parts 
of  England,  where  it  flowers  in  April  and  May, 
making  a  pretty  appearance  in  thofe  places  where 

■  they  are  in  plenty.  The  roots  of  this  may  be  taken 
up  when  their  leaves  decay,  and  tranfplanted  in  wil- 
dernefles,  where  they  will  thrive  and  increale  greatly, 
if  they  are  not  difturbed  -,  and  in  the  fpring,  before 
the  trees  are  covered  with  leaves,  they  will  have  a 
very  good  efle<5t,  in  covering  of  the  ground  and 
making  a  pleafing  variety  at  that  feafon. 

The  third  fort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  lome 
parts  of  England,  but  particularly  at  Wimbledon  in 
Surry,  in  a  wood  near  the  manfion-houfe,  in  great 
plenty ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  not  origi¬ 
nally  planted  there,  as  they  are  not  found  in  any  other 
place  in  that  neighbourhood.  This  fort  flowers  at  the 
lame  time  with  the  former,  and  when  intermixed  with 
them,  make  a  fine  variety.  This  may  be  tranfplanted 
Irom  the  woods  as  the  former. 

There  are  of  thefe  two  forts,  fome  with  double  flow¬ 
ers,  which'  have  been  obtained  from  feeds.  Thefe 
make  a  finer  appearance,  and  continue  longer  in  flower 
than  the  Angle,  but  are  only  to  be  procured  from  the 
gardens,  where  they  are  cultivated.  As  thefe  are  only 
feminal  varieties,  I  have  not  enumerated  them  with 
the  others. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
from  whence  the  feeds  are  frequently  lent  to  England. 
This  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  produces  plenty  of 
feeds  in  England,  but  having  little  beauty,  fear ce 
’  deferves  a  place  in  gardens,  unlefs  for  the  fake  of 
variety. 

1  he  filth  and  fixth  forts  are  natives  of  the  eaft,  from 
whence  their  roots  were  brought  originally ;  but  have 
been  fo  greatly  improved  by  culture,  as  to  render 
them  foine  of  the  chief  ornaments  to  our  gardens  in 
the  fpring.  The  principal  colours  of  thefe  flowers  are 
red,  white,  purple,  and  blue,  and  fome  are  finely 
variegated  with  red,  white,  and  purple.  There  are. 
many  intermediate  (hades  of  thefe  colours  j  the  flowers 
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are  large  and  very  double,  and,  when  properly  rria- 
naged,  are  extremely  beautiful.  I  lliall  therefore  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  ample  directions  for  their  culture,  which, 
if  duly  obferved,  every  perfon  may  have  thefe  flowers 
in  perfection. 

Take  a  quantity  of  frefii  untried  earth  (from  a  com¬ 
mon,  or  fome  other  pafture  land)  that  is  of  a  light 
landy  loam,  or  hazel  mould,  obierving  not  to  take  it 
above  ten  inches  deep  below  the  furface  -,  and  if  the 
turf  be  taken  with  it  the  better,  provided  it  hath 
time  to  rot  thoroughly  before  it  is  uled  :  mix  this  with 
a  third  part  of  rotten  cow  dung,  and  lay  it  in  a  heap, 
keeping  it  turned  over  at  lead  once  a  month  for  eight 
or  ten  months,  the  better  to  mix  it,  and  rot  tine  dung 
and  turf,  and  to  let  it  have  the  advantages  of  the  free 
air :  in  doing  this  be  careful  to  rake  out  all  great 
(Cones,  and  break  the  clods  (but  by  no  means  fift 
or  fereen  the  earth,  which  is  'found  very  hurtful  to 
many  forts  of  roots) ;  for  when  the  earth  is  made  very 
fine,  upon  the  firft  great  rains  of  winter  or  fpring, 
the  (mail  particles  thereof  join  clofely  together,  and 
form  one  folid  mafs,  fo  that  the  roots  often  perifh  for 
want  of  fome  (mall  (Cones  to  keep  the  particles  afunder, 
and  make  wav  for  the  tender  fibres  to  draw  nouriffl- 
ment  for  the  ilipport  of  the  root. 

This  earth  fhould  be  mixed  twelve  months  before  it 
is  ufed,  if  poffible  ;  but  if  you  are  con  (trained  to  ufe 
it  fooner,  you  muft  turn  it  over  the  oftener,  to  mellow 
and  break  the  clods  -,  and  obferve  to  rake  out  all  the 
parts  of  the  green  fward,  that  are  not  quite  rotten, 
before  you  ufe  it,  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  your 
roots,  if  fufiered  to  remain.  The  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  is  a  proper  feafon  to  prepare  the  beds  for 
planting  (which,  if  in  a  wet  foil,  fhould  be  raifed  with 
this  fort  of  earth  fix  or  eight  inches  above  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  laying  at  the  bottom  fome  of  the 
rakings  of  your  heap  to  drain  off  the  moifture  ;  but 
in  a  dry  foil,  three  inches  above  the  furface  will  he 
fufficient):  this  compoft  fhould  be  laid  at  leaft  two  feet 
and  a  half  thick,  and  in  the  bottom  there  fhould  be 
about  four  or  five  inches  of  rotten  neats  dung,  or  the 
rotten  dung  of  an  old  Melon  or  Cucumber-bed,  fo 
that  you  muft  take  out  the  former  foil  of  the  beds  to 
make  room  for  it. 

And  obferve  in  preparing  your  beds,  to  lay  them  (if 
in  a  wet  foil)  a  little  round,  to  (hoot  off  the  water  ; 
but  in  a  dry  one,  let  it  be  nearer  to  a  level ;  in  wet 
land,  where  the  beds  are  raifed  above  the  furface,  it 
will  be  proper  to  fill  up  the  paths  between  them  in 
winter,  either  with  rotten  tan  or  dung,  to  prevent  the 
froft  from  penetrating  into  the  fides  of  the  beds,  which 
often  deftroy  their  roots.  The  earth  fhould  be  laid 
in  the  beds  at  leaft  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before 
you  plant  the  roots,  that  it  may  fettle  -,  and  when  you 
plant  them,  ftir  the  upper  part  of  the  foil  about  fix 
inches  deep,  with  a-fpade^  then  rake  it  even  and 
fmooth,  and  with  a  (tick  draw  lines  each  way  of  the 
bed  at  fix  inches  diftance,  fo  that  the  whole  may  be 
in  fquares,  that  the  roots  may  be  planted  regularly : 
then  with  your  three  fingers  make  a  hole  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  each  fquare,  about  three  inches  deep,  laying 
therein  a  root  with  the  eye  uppermoft ;  and  when  you 
have  finifhed  your  bed,  with  the  head  of  a  rake  draw 
the  earth  fmooth,  fo  as  to  cover  the  crown  of  the  roots 
about  two  inches. 

The  beft  feafon  for  planting  thefe  roots,  if  for  for¬ 
ward  flowers,  is  about  the  latter  end  of  September ; 
and  for  thofe  of  a  middle  feafon,  any  time  in  October ; 
but  obferve  to  perform  this  work,  if  poflible,  at  or 
near  the  time  of  fome  gentle  (flowers ;  for  if  the  roots 
are  planted  when  the  ground  is  perfectly  dry,  and 
there  fhould  no  rain  fall  for  three  weeks  or  a  month 
after,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  grow  mouldy  upon  the 
crown,  and  if  they  once  get  this  diftemper,  they  feldom 
come  to  good  after. 

You  may  alfo  referve  fome  of  your  Anemone  roots 
till  after  Ch  rift  mas,  before  you  plant  them,  left  by 
the  feverity  of  the  winter  youY  early  planted  roots 
fhould  be  deftroyed,  which  fometimes  happens  in 
very  hard  winters,  efpeclally  in  thofe  places  where 
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they  are  not  covered  to  protect  them  from  froft :  thefe 
late  planted  roots  will  flower  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  after  thole  which  were  planted  in  autumn,  and 
many  times  blow  equally  as  fair,  elpecially  it  it  prove 
a  moift  fpring,  or  that  care  be  taken  to  refrefh  them 
gently  with  water. 

But  then  the  increafe  of  thefe  roots  will  not  be  near 
lb  great  as  thofe  of  your  frit  planting,  provided  they 
were  not  hurt  in  winter  •,  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  all 
thofe  who  make  fale  of  thefe  roots,  are  forward  in 
planting  ;  for  although  it  may  happen,  by  Iharp 
pinching  frolts  in  the  fpring,  that  their  flowers  are  not 
lb  double  and  fair  as  thofe  planted  a  little  later,  yet 
if  they  can  prel'erve  the  green  leaves  of  the  plants  from 
being  injured,  the  roots  will  greatly  increafe  in  bulk; 
but  in  fuch  gardens  where  thefe  flowers  are  prelerved 
with  care,  there  is  always  provifion  made  to  cover 
them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  by  arching 
the  beds  over  with  hoops,  or  frames  of  wood,  and 
covering  them  with  garden-mats  or  cloths,  in  frofty 
nights,  and  bad  weather,  efpecially  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year,  when  their  buds  begin  to  appear ;  for  other- 
wile,  if  you  plant  the  bell  and  moll  double  flowers, 
the  black  frolts  and  cutting  winds  in  March  will  caufe 
them  to  blow  Angle,  by  deftroying  the  thrum  that  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  flower ;  and  this  many  times 
hath  occafioned  many  people  who  have  bought  the 
roots,  to  think  they  were  cheated  in  the  purchafe  of 
them,  when  it  was  wholly  owing  to  their  neglebt  of 
covering  them,  that  their  flowers  were  Angle. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  your  Arft  planted  roots  will 
begin  to  flower,  which  will  continue  for  three  weeks 
or  more,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  or 
the  care  taken  in  covering  them,  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  with  mats  or  cloths :  after  thefe  are  paft 
flowering,  the  fecond  planted  forts  will  come  to  fuc- 
ceed  them,  and  thefe  will  be  followed  by  thole  planted 
in  the  fpring;  fo  that  you  may  have  thefe  beauties 
continued  for  near  two  months  together,  or  lometimes 
longer,  if  the  feafon  prove  favourable,  or  proper  care 
is  taken  to  fliade  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

The  beginning  of  June,  the  leaves  of  your  Arft  blown 
roots  will  begin  to  decay ;  foon  after  which  time  you 
muft  take  them  out  of  the  ground,  clearing  them  from 
decayed  ftalks,  and  waffling  them,  to  take  the  earth 
clean  from  the  root ;  then  lpread  them  on  a  mat  in  a 
dry  fhady  place  till  they  are  perfectly  dried,  when 
you  may  put  them  up  in  bags,  and  hang  them  out 
of  the  reach  of  mice,  or  other  vermin,  which  will 
deftroy  many  of  the  roots  if  they  can  come  at  them. 
Gbferve  alfo  to  take  up  the  latter  planted  roots  as 
foon  as  their  leaves  decay ;  for  if  they  are  buffered  to 
remain  long  after  in  the  ground,  and  there  fhould  fall 
fome  fhowers  of  rain,  they  would  foon  put  forth  frefh 
Abres,  and  make  new  fhoots,  when  it  would  be  too 
late  to  remove  them :  at  the  time  when  you  take  up 
the  roots,  is  the  proper  feafon  for  breaking  or  parting 
them,  which  may  be  done  by  feparating  thofe  that 
you  would  choofe  to  make  all  poffible  increafe  from, 
into  as  many  parts  as  you  can  conveniently,  provided 
each  one  of  them  have  a  good  eye  or  bud  ;  but  thofe 
you  intend  to  blow  ftrong,  fhould  by  no  means  be 
parted  too  fmall,  which  greatly  weakens  their  flow¬ 
ering. 

The  principal  colours  in  Anemonies  are,  white,  red, 
blue,  and  purple ;  and  thefe  in  fome  of  them,  are  cu- 
rioufly  intermixed ;  but  the  moil  prevailing  colours 
amongft  our  Englifli  raifed  Anemonies,  are  white  and 
red  ;  though  of  late  we  have  received  from  France 
great  varieties  of  blues  and  purples,  which  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  flne  flowers,  and  being  intermixed  with  the 
Englifli  flowers,  make  a  ftne  variety  :  v/e  fhould  there¬ 
fore  obferve,  in  planting  the  roots,  to  diftribute  the 
different  colours,  fo  as  to  make  an  agreeable  mixture 
of  each  in  every  bed,  which  will  greatly  add  to  their 
beauty. 

But  Ance  all  the  flne  varieties  of  thefe  flowers  were 
Arft  obtained  from  feeds,  no  good  florift,  that  hath 
garden  room,  fhould  negledt  to  fow  them  :  in  order 
to  which,  we  fhould  provide  ourielves  with  a  quantity 
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of  good  Angle  (or  what  the  gardeners  call  Poppy 
Anemonies)  of  the  beft  colours,  and  fuch  as  have 
more  leaves  than  common,  and  have  other  good  pro¬ 
perties  ;  thefe  fhould  be  planted  early,  that  they  may 
have  ftrength  to  produce  good  feeds,  which  will  be 
ripe  in  three  weeks  or  a  month’s  time,  after  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  paft ;  when  you  muft  carefully  gather  it,  other- 
wife  it  will  be  blown  away  in  a  fhort  time,  it  being 
inclofed  in  a  downy  fubftance.  You  muft  preferve 
this  feed  till  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  when  you  may 
either  fow  it  in  pots,  t,ubs,  or  a  well  prepared  bed  of 
light  earth  :  in  the  doing  of  it  you  muft  be  careful  not 
to  let  your  feeds  be  in  heaps,  to  avoid  which  is  a  thing 
little  underftood,  and  is  what  I  have  been  informed  of 
by  the  late  Mr.  Obadiah  Lowe,  gardener  at  Batterfea, 
who  for  feveral  years  raifed  large  quantities  of  thefe 
flowers  from  feeds.  His  manner  was  thus  : 

After  having  levelled  his  bed  of  earth,  in  which  he 
intended  to  fow  his  feeds,  he  rubbed  the  feeds  v/ell 
between  his  hands,  with  a  little  dry  fand,  in  order  to 
make  them  feparate  the  better ;  then  he  fowed  them 
as  regularly  as  poffible  over  the  bed;  but  as  thefe  feeds 
will  ft  ill  adhere  clofely  together  by  their  down,  he 
took  a  ftrong  hair  brufh,  with  which  he  gently  fwept 
over  the  whole  bed,  obferving  not  to  brufh  off  the 
feeds ;  this  brufh  will  fo  feparate  the  feeds,  if  care¬ 
fully  managed,  as  not  to  leave  any  entire  lumps ;  then 
gently  Aft  fome  light  earth,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  over  the  feeds ;  and,  if  it  fhould  prove  hot 
dry  weather,  it  will  be  advifable  to  lay  fome  mats 
hollow  upon  the  bed  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  now 
and  then  give  them  a  little  water ;  but  this  muft  be 
given  gently,  left  by  haftily  watering  you  wafh  the 
feeds  out  of  the  ground ;  but  be  fure  to  uncover  the 
bed  at  all  times  when  there  are  gentle  fhowers,  and 
every  night,  that  the  feeds  may  have  the  beneftt  of 
the  dews ;  and  as  the  heat  of  the  weather  decreafes, 
you  may  begin  to  uncover  your  bed  in  the  day  time 
alfo. 

In  about  ten  weeks  after  fowing,  the  plants  will  be¬ 
gin  to  appear,  if  the  feafon  has  proved  favourable,  or 
your  care  in  management  hath  not  been  wanting, 
otherwife  they  many  times  remain  a  whole  year  in  the 
ground.  The  Arft  winter  after  their  appearing  above 
ground,  they  are  fubjedt  to  injuries  from  hard  frofts, 
or  too  much  wet,  againft  both  of  which  you  muft 
equally  defend  them ;  for  the  froft  is  very  apt  to  loofen 
the  earth,  fo  that  the  young  plants  are  often  turned 
out  of  the  ground,  after  which  a  fmall  froft  will  de¬ 
ftroy  them  ;  and  too  much  wet  often  rots  their  tender 
roots,  fo  that  all  your  former  trouble  may  be  loft  in 
a  fhort  time  for  want  of  care  in  this  particular ;  nor 
do  I  know  of  any  thing  more  deftrudtive  to  thefe  ten¬ 
der  plants,  than  the  cold  black  frofts  and  winds  of 
February  and  March,  from  which  you  muft  be  careful 
to  defend  them,  by  placing  a  low  reed  fence  on  the 
north  and  eaft  Ades  of  the  bed,  which  may  be  move- 
able,  and  only  faftened  to  a  few  flakes  to  lupport  it  for 
the  prefent,  and  may  be  taken  quite  away  as  the  feafon 
advances,  or  removed  to  the  fouth  and  weft  Ades  of 
the  bed,  to  fcreen  it  from  the  violence  of  the  fun, 
which  often  impairs  thefe  plants  when  young. 

As  the  fpring  advances,  if  the  weather  fhould  prove 
dry,  you  muft  gently  refrelh  them  with  water,  which 
will  greatly  {Lengthen  your  roots ;  and  when  the  green 
leaves  are  decayed,  if  your  roots  are  not  too  thick  to 
remain  in  the  fame  bed  another  year,  you  muft  clear 
off  all  the  weeds  and  decayed  leaves  from  the  bed, 
and  Aft  a  little  more  of  the  fame  prepared  good  earth, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  over  the  furface,  and 
obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  during  the 
fummer  feafon,  and  at  Michaelmas  repeat  the  fame 
earthing ;  but  as  thefe  roots  fo  left  in  the  ground, 
will  come  up  early  in  the  autumn,  the  beds  fhould  be 
carefully  covered  in  frofty  weather,  otherwife  their 
leaves  v/ill  be  injured,  whereby  the  roots  will  be 
weakened,  if  not  deftroyed.  If  your  roots  fucceed 
well,  many  of  them  will  flower  the  fecond  year,  w'hen 
you  may  feledt  all  fuch  as  you  like,  by  marking  them 
with  a  flick ;  but  you  fhould  not  deftroy  any  of  them 

until 
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until  after  the  third  year,  when  you  have  Teen  them 
blow  ftrong,  at  which  time  you  will  be  capable  to 
judge  of  their  goodnefs  ;  for  until  the  roots  have  ac¬ 
quired  ftrength,  the  flowers  will  not  fliew  themfelves 
to  advantage. 

By  this  time  your  roots  will  be  too  thick  in  the  feed- 
bed  to  remain,  therefore  you  mult,  as  foon  as  their 
green  leaves  are  decayed,  fift  the  earth  of  your  bed 
through  a  very  fine  fieve,  in  order  to  get  out  the 
roots,  which  can  be  no  otherwife  found,  as  being 
fmall,  and  fo  nearly  the  colour  of  the  ground ;  but 
in  doing  this,  obferve  not  to  difturb  the  ground  too 
deep,  fo  as  to  endanger  the  burying  any  of  the  roots ; 
for,  notwithftanding  all  your  care,  many  fmall  roots 
will  be  left  behind,  therefore  as  foon  as  you  have  fift- 
ed  your  whole  bed,  and  taken  out  all  the  roots  you 
can  find,  you  mull  level  the  earth  of  your  bed  again, 
and  let  it  remain  till  next  year,  when  you  will  find  a 
plentiful  crop  of  roots  come  up  again ;  the  young 
roots  which  you  take  up  mull  be  dried,  as  was  diredted 
for  the  old  ones,  but  fhould  be  planted  again  three 
weeks  before  them,  that  they  may  increafe  in  ftrength, 
fo  as  to  flower  ftrongly  the  Succeeding  year. 

The  Angle  (or  Poppy)  Anemonies  will  flower  moft 
part  of  the  winter  and  fpring,  when  the  feafons  are 
favourable,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  warm  fituation, 
at  which  time  they  make  a  fine  appearance,  therefore 
deferve  a  place  in  every  flower-garden,  efpecially  as 
they  require  little  culture ;  for  if  thefe  roots  are  taken 
up  every  other  year,  it  will  be  often  enough  ;  and 
when  they  are  taken  up,  they  fhould  be  planted  again 
very  early  in  the  autumn,  otherwife  they  will  not 
flower  till  the  fpring.  There  are  fome  fine  blue  co¬ 
lours  amongft  thefe  Angle  Anemonies,  which,  with 
the  Scarlets  and  Reds,  make  a  beautiful  mixture  of 
colours  and  as  thefe  begin  flowering  in  January  or 
February,  when  the  weather  is  cold,  they  will  conti¬ 
nue  a  long  time  in  beauty,  provided  the  froft  is  not 
too  fevere.  The  feeds  of  thefe  are  ripe  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  end  of  May,  and  mult  be  gathered  daily  as  it 
ripens,  otherwife  it  will  foon  be  blown  away  by  the 
winds. 

The  Anemone  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  where  the 
borders  of  the  fields  are  covered  with  them  of  all  the 
colours,  but  the  flowers  are  Angle,  and  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  culture.  In  France  they  were 
long  cultivated  before  they  were  much  known  in  Hol¬ 
land  or  England.  Tournefort  mentions  two  French 
gentlemen,  Mefirs.  Malaval  and  Bachelier,  who  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  thefe  flowers ; 
and  of  the  latter  he  relates  a  pleafant  ftory,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  There  was  a  certain  lawyer  to  whom  Mr.  Ba¬ 
chelier  had  refufed  to  communicate  the  feeds  of  his 
fine  Anemonies,  and  finding  he  could  not  obtain  any 
either  by  friendfhip  or  money,  a  fancy  came  into  his 
head,  to  make  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Bachelier,  with  fome  of 
his  friends  who  were  in  the  fecret ;  he  ordered  his 
lacquey  who  fupported  the  train  of  his  gown,  to  let 
it  drop  on  a  bed  where  the  Anemonies  grew,  which 
he  wanted,  whofe  feeds  were  then  ripe.  They  walked 
a  confiderable  time  talking  on  various  fubjedts,  and 
when  they  came  to  the  fpot  where  the  Anemonies 
grew,  a  merry  gentleman  of  the  company  began  a 
ftory,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Bachelier  ; 
at  which  time  the  lacquey,  who  was  no  fool,  let  fall 
his  mafter’s  train  over  the  bed,  and  the  feeds  having 
a  downy  covering,  ftuck  to  the  gown,  which  the  boy 
afterwards  took  up  again,  and  the  company  went  for¬ 
ward.  The  virtuofo  took  leave  of  Mr.  Bachelier,  and 
went  diredtly  home,  where  he  carefully  picked  off  the 
feeds  which  had  ftuck  to  his  robes,  and  fowed  them, 
which  produced  very  beautiful  flowers, 
ft  he  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada  and  Si¬ 
beria  ;  the  roots  of  this  creep  and  multiply  greatly 
in  the  ground,  the  lower  leaves  are  deeply  cut  ;  the 
ftalks  rife  two  feet  high,  garnifhecl  with  leaves  placed 
oppofite,  which  embrace  the  ftalks,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  forks  of  the  ftalks  upon  flen- 
der  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  flowers  are  white,  and  being 
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fmall,  make  little  appearance,  fo  the  plant  is  rarely 
preferved,  except  in  botanic  gardens  for  variety :  it 
is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  multiplies  very  faft  where 
it  is  allowed  to  have  a  place. 

The  eighth  fort  is  a  very  humble  plant,  feldom  rifing 
more  than  fix  inches  high.  This  grows  naturally  in 
the  woods  of  North  America,  where  it  flowers  early 
in  the  fpring,  when  it  makes  a  pretty  appearance, 
efpecially  if  many  of  the  plants  grow  in  clufters  : 
fome  of  thefe  flowers  are  double,  which  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  appearance  than  the  Angle,  and  continue  longer 
in  beauty,  "The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  very  like 
.thofe  of  Meadow  Rue;  the  ftalks  have  leaves  grow¬ 
ing  in  whorles,  and  are  terminated  by  a  fingle  flower : 
this  fort  fhould  be  planted  under  the  Ihelter  of  trees, 
and  if  the  furface  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  rotten 
tanners  bark  in  winter,  it  will  greatly  preferve  the 
plants. 

ANEMONOIDES.  See  Anemone. 
ANEMONOSPERMOS.  See  Arctotis. 

A  N  E  T  H  U  M,  Dill,  from  «W  and  0«u/,  to  run  up, 
becaufe  it  is  quick  of  growth. 

ft'he  Characters  are, 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant ,  having  many  umbels ,  which 
have  no  involucrum.  If  he  umbels  are  uniform ,  and  com- 
pofed  of  many  fmaller  ones.  Dhe  flowers  have  five  fpear- 
fioaped  petals ,  each  of  thefe  have  five  fiender  ftamina , 
crowned  with  blunt  fummits ;  under  the  flower  is  fituated 
the  germen,  fupper ting  two  fmall ftyles  crowned  with  blunt 
ftigma ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  two  comprejfed  feeds 
having  borders. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  the  fifth  clafs  of  Linnaeus’s  genera,  which  is  enti¬ 
tled  Pentandria  Digynia,  the  flowers  having  five  fta¬ 
mina  and  two  ftyles. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Anethum  ( Graveokns )  frudtibus  compreffis.  Elort.  Cliff. 
106.  Dill  with  ccmpreJJ'ed  feeds.  Anethum  hortenfe. 
C.  B.  P.  147.  Common  Dill. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  which  are  mentioned 
as  diftindt  fpecies  by  the  botanifts,  but  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  fown  them,  and  have  always  found  them 
prove  to  be  only  varieties  arifing  from  the  fame  feeds. 
This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  done  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe ; 
for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they 
frequently  mifearry ;  or  if  any  of  the  plants  come 
up,  they  often  decay  before  they  have  perfected  their 
feeds.  They  love  a  light  foil,  and  will  not  bear  to  be 
tranfplanted,  but  muft  be  fown  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  and  fhould  be  allowed  eight  or  ten  inches  room 
to  grow,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak,  and 
produce  few  lateral  branches,  whereby  their  leaves 
will  decay,  and  be  rendered  ufelefs,  nor  will  they 
produce  fo  good  feeds ;  therefore  the  beft  way  is, 
when  the  plants  are  come  up,  to  hoe  them  out,  as  is 
pradtifed  for  Onions,  Carrots,  &c.  leaving  the  plants 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  afunder  eveiy  way,  oblerv- 
ing  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds ;  and  when  the 
feeds  begin  to  be  formed,  you  fhould  cut  up  thofe 
that  are  intended  to  be  put  into  the  pickle  for  Cucum¬ 
bers,  leaving  thofe  that  are  intended  for  the  ufe  of 
the  feeds  until  they  are  ripe  ;  at  which  time  it  lhould 
be  cut,  and  fpread  upon  a  cloth  to  dry,  and  then 
beat  out  for  ufe :  if  you  let  the  feeds  fall  upon  the 
ground,  the  plants  will  rife  the  next  fpring  without 
any  care,  fo  that  the  trouble  of  fowing  their  feeds  may 
be  fpared. 

ANGELICA  (of  Angelas ,  fo  called,  as  fome  quacks, 
&c.  pretend,  from  the  angels,  on  account  of  its  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities.] 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant ,  the  greate r  umbel  being  com- 
pofed  of  many  fmall  ones ;  the  involucrum ,  or  cover  of  the 
large  umbel ,  is  compofed  of  five  fmall  leaves ,  and  thofe  of 
the  fmaller  of  eight ,  and  the  empalement  of  the  flowers 
are  indented  in  five  parts.  (The  flowers  of  the  whole  um¬ 
bel  are  uniform ,  each  of  them  confifi  of  five  petals  which 
fall  away  ;  thefe  have  five  ftamina ,  which  are  longer  than 
the  petals ,  and  arc  crowned  with  fingle  fummits .  The 
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germen  is  fltuated  below  the  flower. ,  flipper  ting  two  i  e 
flexed  ftyles ,  crowned  with  obtufle  Jligma  the  germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  roundiflh  fruit  flplit ting  into  two ,  and 
cornpofled  ofl  two  feeds ,  which  are  plain  on  one  fide ,  convex 
on  the  other ,  £?'<?  bordered'. ' 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  entitled  Penta'ndriaDigynia, 
from  the  flowers  having  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are,  '  . 

i.  Angelica  ( Sativa )  foliorum  impari  lobato.  Flor 
Lapp,  io i.  Angelica  with  leaves  cornpofled  ofl  an  unequal 
number  ofl  lobes.  Angelica  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  155*  Gul¬ 
den  Angelica.  . 

Angelica  ( Arch  angelic  a )  altiflima  foliorum  lobatis 
maximis  ferratis.  Talleft  Angelica  with  leaves  cornpofled 
ofl  large  flerrated  lobes.  Angelica  fcandiaca  Archange¬ 
lica.  Tabern.  Icon.  82. 

Angelica  ( Sylveftris )  foliis  sequalibus  ovato-lanceo- 
latis  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  97.  Angelica  with  equal  leaves , 
cornpofled  ofl  oval  flpear-flhaped  lobes  which  are  flawed.  An- 
o-elica  fylveftris  major.  C.  B.  P.  1 55* 

^Angelica  {Atro purpurea)  extimo  foliorum  pan  co- 
adunato  folio  termirtali  petiolato.  Prod.  Leyd.  103. 
Angelica  with  the  extreme  pair  ofl  leaves  joined ,  and  ter¬ 
minated  with  a  floot-ftalk.  Angelica  Canadenfis  atro 
purpurea.  Cornut.  Canad.  198.  # 

Angelica  ( Lucida )  ioliis  aequalibus  ovatis  ineffo-fer- 
ratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  97.  Angelica  with  equal  leaves  and 
oval  lobes ,  which  are  cut  and  flawed.  Angelica  lu 
Canadenfis.  Cornut.  Canad.  196.  .  . 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Angelica,^  which  is  cul 
tivated  in  the  gardens  for  medicinal  ufe,  as  alfo  for 
making  a  fweetmeat,  which  is  by  fome  greatly  dleem- 
ed.  This  groves  naturally  by  the  fide  of  rivers  in 
northern  countries. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary,  and 
fome  parts  of  Germany.  This  hath  been  fuppofed  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  the  firft  by  many  modern  bota- 
nifts  •,  but  from  many  years  experience  in  the  culture 
of  this  plant,  I  could  never  obferve  any  alteration  in 
it ;  for  all  the  plants  which  I  raffed  from  feeds,  proved 
exaftly  the  fame  as  the  parent  plant,  and  when  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  foil  with  the  common  fort,  they  were 
twice  their  fize.  The  leaves  were  alfo  much  larger, 
and  deeper  fawed  on  their  edges,  the  umbels  much 
lamer,  and  the  flowers  were  yellow.  This  fort  feldom 
continues  longer  than  two  01  thiee  years,  fo  that 
youno-  plants  fhould  be  raffed  to  preferve  the  fpecies. 
The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  for  thole  which 
are  fown  in  the  fpring  feldom  fucceed. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  meadows, 
and  by  the  fides  of  rivers  in  many  parts  of  England, 
fo  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  forts  grow  naturally  in  North  A- 
merica,  from  whence  their  feeds  were  lent  to  Europe, 
where  the  plants  are  preferved  in  gardens  for  the  fake 
of  variety  •,  but  as  they  have  no  ufe  and  but  little 
beauty,  they  are  not  admitted  into  many  gardens. 
They  are  both  very  hardy  plants,  and  may  be  eafily 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  lhould  be  fown  in  au¬ 
tumn, &  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  re¬ 
move  they  muft  be  tranlplanted  into  a  moift  foil, 
and  have  a  fliady  fituation,  allowing  them  two  feet 
room  on  every  fide.  They  grow  four  or  five  feet 
high,  and  put  out  many  Ihoots  from  the  root,  eipeci- 
a]ly  the  fecond  year  from  feed,  when  they  will  flower 
in  Tune,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  The  roots 
of  thefe  forts  feldom  continue  longer  than  two  or  three 
years  The  common  Angelica  delights  to  grow  in  a 
very  moift  foil ;  the  feeds  of  this  plant  lhould  be  fown 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are  kept  until  the 
fprinc r,  feldom  one  feed  in  forty  will  grow.  When 
the  plants  are  come  up  about  fix  inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  at  a  large  diftance,  for  their 
leaves  extend  very  wide  •,  the  belt  place  for  this  plant 
is  upon  the  fides  of  ditches,  or  pools  of  water ;  where 
being  planted  about  three  feet  alunder,  they  will 
thrive  exceedingly.  Hie  fecond.  year  aftei  fowing, 
they  will  Ihoot  up  to  flower ;  therefore  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  continue  their  roots,  you  fhould  cut  down 


thefe  Items  in  May,  which  will  occaliori  their  putting 
out  heads  from  the  fides  of  the  roots,  whereby  they 
may  be' continued  for  three  or  four  years  whereas, 
if  they  had  been  permitted  to  feed,  their  roots  would 
perilh  foon  after. 

The  gardeners  near  London,  who  have  ditcher  of  wa¬ 
ter  running  through  their  gardens,  propagate  great 
quantities  of  this  plant,  for  which  they  have  a  great 
demand  from  the  confectioners,  who  make  a  fweet¬ 
meat  with  the  tender  ftalks  of  it  cut  in  May. 

This  plant  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine,  as  aie  alfo  the 
feeds  •,  therefore  where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  feeds, 
there  lhould  be  new  plantations  annually  made  to  lup- 
ply  the  places  of  thole  which  die,  for  when  they  are 
permitted  to  feed,  they  laft  but  two  years. 

A  N  G  U  I N  A.  See  Tricosanthes. 

A  N  G  U  R I  A,  the  Water  Melon,  or  Citrul. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  growing  at  fleparate  difl- 
tances  on  the  flame  plant  the  flowers  oj  both  flexes  are  ofl 
the  open  bell-floaped  kind ,  ofl  one  leaf ,  and  have  empale- 
ments  of  the  flame  form.  The  male  flowers  have  thiee 
flhort  ftamina,  which  are  joined  together  at  the  top-,  theje 
are  crowned  by  fender  flummits.  The  female  flowers  reft 
upon  an  oval  germen^  flupporting  a  cylindrical  ftyle,  crowned 
by  three  large  Jligma ,  which  are  gibbous  the  germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  an  oblong  flefljy^  fruit ,  having  five  cells 
filled  with  comprejfled  feeds ,  which  are  rounded  at  their 
extremity. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  joins  this  genus  to  the  Gourd,  but  who¬ 
ever  will  allow  the  fruit  to  be  a  charafleriftic  in  de¬ 
termining  the  genera,  muft  keep  them  feparate  •,  for 
the  Gourd  hath  but  three  cells,  whereas  the  Angu- 
ria  has  five. 

This  genus  is  ranged  in  the  tenth  feftion  of  Linnae¬ 
us’s  twenty-firft  clafs  of  plants,  entitled  Moncecia 
Syngenefia,  from  the  flowers  being  male  and  female 
in  the  lame  plant,  and  the  ftamina  and  fummits  grow- 


ing  together. 


We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Anguria  foliis  multipartitis.  IVater  Melon  with  leaves 
cut  into  many  parts.  Anguria  Citrullus  dicla.  C.  B.  P. 
312.  Of  this  there  are  feveral  varieties  which  differ  in 
the  form  and  colour  of  their  fruit-,  but  as  thefe  vary  an¬ 
nually  from  feeds, it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  themhere. 
This  fruit  is  cultivated  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
moft  other  warm  countries  in  Europe  as  alfo  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  Afia,  and  America,  and  is  by  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  countries  greatly  efteemed  for  their  wholfome 
cooling  quality  but  in  England  the  fruit  is  not  fo 
univerfally  efteemed,  though  lome  few  perfons  are 
very  fond  of  them.  Ifhall  therefore  give  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  railing  them,  fo  that  fuch  perfons  as  are  will¬ 
ing  to  be  at  the  expence  and  trouble  of  it,  may  not 
be  at  a  lofs  for  inftruftions. 

Firft  provide  fome  feeds,  which  lhould  be  three  or 
four  years  old  for  new  feeds  are  apt  to  produce'  vi¬ 
gorous  plants,  which  are  feldom  fo  fruitful  as  thofe  of 
'  a  moderate  ftrength.  The  beft  forts  to  cultivate  in 
England,  are  thofe  with  fmall  round  fruit,  which 
come  from  Aftracan,  thofe  with  very  large  fruit, .  fel¬ 
dom  ripen  well  in  this  climate.  Having  provided 
good  feed,  you  lhould  prepare  a  heap  of  new  dung 
the  beginning  of  February,  which  fhould  be  thrown 
in  a  heap  for  about  twelve  days  to  heat,  turning  it 
over  twice,  mixing  it  well  -,  then  you  fhould  make  a 
hot-bed,  in  which  thefe  feeds,  as  alfo  Cucumber-feeds 
and  Mufk  Melons  may  be  fown.  The  dung  fhould 
be  well  wrought  in  making  the  bed,  and  muft  be 
beaten  down  pretty  dole  with  a  dung-fork,  that  the 
heat  may  not  be  too  violent,  and  of  longer  continu¬ 
ance.  When  the  dung  is  thus  laid,  you  fhould  cover 
it  about  four  inches  thick  with  good  light  earth,  and 
having  fpread  it  very  even,  you  fhould  put  the  frame 
and  glafs  over  it,  leaving  it  to  warm  four  or  five  days 
before  you  put  the  feeds  into  it,  obferving,  if  the 
fleam  riles  pretty  much,  to  raife  up  the  glafs  to  let  it 
pafs  off :  then,  if  you  find  your  bed  in  proper  tem¬ 
per,  you  may  fow  your  feeds'the'rein  in  drills,  cover¬ 
ing  them  over  with  earth  about  half  an  inch.  After 
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this,  if  you  find  your  bed  very  warm,  you  muft  give 
air  in  the  day-time  by  railing  the  glades ;  but  if  the 
bed  is  cool,  you  muft  cover  it  well  with  mats  every 
night,  as  alfo  in  bad  weather.  In  four  or  five  days 
after,  you  muft  prepare  another  hot-bed  to  receive 
thefe  plants,  which  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  in  ten 
days,  or  a  fortnight  at  moft,  after  the  feeds  are  fown ; 
this  bed  need  not  be  very  large,  for  a  few  of  thefe 
plants  will  fill  a  large  quantity  of  frames,  when  they 
are  planted  out  for  good,  and  while  the  plants  are 
young,  there  may  be  a  great  quantity  kept  in  one 
light ;  fo  that  thofe  perfons  who  raife  early  Cucum¬ 
bers  and  Mufk  Melons,  may  alfo  raife  thefe  plants  in. 
the  fame  bed ;  for  two  or  three  lights  will  be  fufticient 
to  raife  plants  of  all  three  kinds,  to  fupply  the  largeft 
families,  until  they  are  planted  out  for  good.  In 
the  management  of  thefe  plants  while  young,  there 
is  little  difference  from  the  directions  given  for  raifing 
Mufk  Melons,  therefore  I  need  not  repeat  it  here. 
The  chief  thing  to  be  obferved,  is,  to  let  them  have 
a  large  fhare  of  air  whenever  the  weather  will  permit, 
•otherwife  the  plants  will  draw  up  weak,  and  be  good 
for  little.  As  thefe  plants  will  require  two  or  three 
hot-beds  to  bring  the  fruit  to  perfection,  it  will  be 
the  better  way  to  put  the  plants  into  bafkets,  when 
they  have  gotten  four  leaves,  as  is  directed  for  railing 
early  Cucumbers ;  but  you  fhould  not  plant  more 
than  two  plants  in  each  bafket,  for  if  one  of  them 
lives  it  will  be  fufticient  •,  therefore  when  both  the 
plants  fucceed,  you  Ihould  draw  out  the  weakeft  and 
moft  unpromifing  of  them,  before  they  begin  to  put 
out  their  fide  Ihoots,  otherwife  they  will  entangle  and 
render  it  difficult  to  be  performed,  without  greatly 
injuring  the  remaining  plant. 

The  balkets  in  which  thefe  plants  are  to  be  planted, 
need  not  be  more  than  a  foot  diameter  ;  fo  that  one 
light  will  contain  eight  of  them,  which  will  be  fufti¬ 
cient  for  twenty-four  lights,  when  they  are  planted 
out  for  good ;  for  where  the  plants  are  vigorous,  one 
fingle  plant  will  fpread  fo  far  as  to  fill  three  lights ; 
and  if  they  have  not  room,  they  feldom  fet  their  fruit 
well. 

Thefe  bafkets  may  remain  in  the  nurfery-beds  until 
the  plants  have  fpread,  and  put  out  many  runners  ; 
for  when  the  heat  of  this  bed  declines,  it  is  foon  re¬ 
vived  by  adding  a  proper  lining  of  warm  dung  to 
the  fides  of  the  bed  quite  round  ;  fo  that  when  they 
are  taken  out  of  this  bed,  and  placed  in  the  ridges 
where  they  are  to  remain,  the  heat  of  the  beds  will 
laft  fo  long  as  to  fet  their  fruit,  which  is  of  great  con- 
fequence ;  for  when  the  plants  are  ridged  out  very 
young,  the  beds  are  generally  made  of  great  thick- 
nefs  in  dung,  in  order  to  continue  their  heat;  fo 
that  for  fome  time  after  they  are  made,  they  are 
fo  extreme  hot,  as  to  endanger  the  fcalding  of  the 
plants  ;  and  by  the  time  the  fruit  begins  to  appear, 
there  is  little  heat  left  in  the  beds,  which  often  occa- 
fions  the  fruit  to  drop  off,  and  come  to  nothing. 

After  thefe  plants  are  placed  in  the  beds  where  they 
are  to  remain,  you  muft  carefully  lead  the  fhoots  as 
they  are  produced,  fo  as  to  fill  each  part  of  the  frame, 
but  not  to  croud  each  other  •,  and  be  careful  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds,  as  alfo  to  admit  frefh  air 
whenever  the  weather  will  permit ;  they  muft  alfo  be 
frequently  watered,  but  do  not  give  it  them  in  great 
quantities.  In  fhort,  there  is  little  difference  to  be 
obferved  in  the  management  of  thefe,  from  that  of 
Mufk  Melons,  but  only  to  give  them  more  room, 
and  to  keep  the  beds  to  a  good  temperature  of  heat, 
and  when  the  fruit  appears,  to  admit  air  freely  to  the 
plants,  in  order  to  fet  their  fruit ;  but  when  the  nights 
are  cold,  the  glaffes  muft  be  covered  with  mats  to 
keep  the  beds  warm,  without  which  this  fruit  will 
feldom  come  to  good  in  this  country. 

ANIL.  See  Indigophera. 

ANISUM,  or  ANISE.  See  Pimpinella. 

AN  NON  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  613.  Guanabanus. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  10.  The  Cufiard  Apple ,  &c. 

The  Characters  are, 

'I'he  emp alement  is  compofed  of  three  fmall  heart-Jhaped 
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leaves,  which  are  concave  and  pointed.  The  fewer 
hath  fix  petals ,  three  large  and  three  alternately 
/matter .  The  flamina  is  fcarce  difcernible ,  hut  there  are 
many  fummits  on  each  fide  the  germen,  which  is  Jituaied 
at  the  bottom  of  the  flower ,  having  no  ftyle ,  but  an  ob- 
tufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval ,  or 
oblong  fruit ,  having  a  fcaly  rind ,  and  one  cell,  in  which 
are  lodged  many  oval  fmooth  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  entitled  Polyandria  Po- 
lyginia,  the  flowers  of  this  divifion  having  many  fta¬ 
mina  and  feveral  germen. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Annona  ( Reticulata )  foliis  lanceolatis  frudtibus  ova- 
tis  reticulato-areolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  537.  Annona 
with  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  and  oval  fruit  which  are  netted , 
or  "wrought  in  fqnares.  Guanabanus  frudtu  aureo  & 
molliter  aculeato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  43.  The  Cuftard 
Apple. 

2‘  4'^Ij0NA  ( Muricatis )  foliis  ovali-lanceolatis  glabris 
nitidis  planis  pomis  muricatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  222.  An - 
nona  with  plain ,  fmooth ,  /hiring ,  oval ,  fpear-Jhaped 
leaves ,  and  a  prickly  fruit.  Guanabanus  frudtu  e  vi- 
ridi  lutefeente  molliter  aculeato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
43.  The  Sour  Sop. 

3.  Annona  ( Squamofa )  foliis  oblongis  frudtibus  obtuse 
fubfquamatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  537.  Annona  with  ob¬ 
long  leaves ,  and  obtufc  fcaly  fruit.  Guanabanus  foliis 
odoratis  frudtu  fubrotundo  fquamofo.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  43.  The  Sweet  Sop. 

4.  Annona  ( Paluftris )  foliis  oblongis  obtufis  glabris, 
frudfu  rotundo,  cortice  glabro.  Annona  with  oblong , 
blunt,  fmooth  leaves ,  and  round  fruit,  with  a  fmooth 
Jkin.  Guanabanus  paluftris  frudtu  lsevi  viridi.  Plum. 
Nov.  The  Water  Apple. 

5.  Annona  ( Chcrimola )  foliis  latiffimis  glabris,  frudfu 
oblongo  fquamato,  feminibus  nitidiffimis.  Annona  with 
very  broad  fmooth  leaves,  oblong  fcaly  fruit,  and  very 
fljining  feeds. 

6.  Annona  {Africana)  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  pubefeen- 
tibus  fruftu  glabro  liibcaeruleo.  Annona  with  oval, 
fpear-floaped ,  downy  leaves,  and  fmooth  bluiflo  fruit.  Gua¬ 
nabanus  fruchi  l’ubcteruleo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  43. 
The  Sweet  Apple. 

7.  Annona  ( Afiatica )  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris  nitidis  fe- 
cundum  nervos  fulcatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  222.  Annona  with 
neat  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  with  nervous  furrows.  Guana¬ 
banus  fructu  purpureo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  43.  The 
Purple  Apple. 

8.  Annona  ( Triloba )  foliis  lanceolatis  fruftibus  trifidis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  537.  Annona  with  fpear-floaped  leaves , 
and  trifid  fruit.  Annona  frudtu  lutefeente  lsevi  ferotum 
arietis  referente.  Catefb.  Car.  2.  85.  The  North  Ame¬ 
rican  Annona,  catted  by  the  inhabitants  Papatv. 

The  firft  fort  ufually  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty- 
five  feet,  or  upwards,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  is  well 
furnifhed  with  branches  on  every  fide  ;  the  bark  is 
fmooth,  and  of  an  Afh  colour  •,  the  leaves  are  oblong, 
of  a  light  green  colour,  and  have  feveral  deep  tranf- 
verfe  ribs  or  veins,  ending  in  acute  points  •,  the  fruit 
is  of  a  conical  form,  as  large  as  a  tennis-ball,  of  an 
Orange  colour  when  ripe,  having  a  foft,  fweet,  yel- 
lowifh  pulp,  of  the  confidence  of  a  cuftard,  from 
whence  the  title  of  Cuftard  Apple  was  given  to  it. 
The  fecond  fort  is  not  fo  large  as  the  firft,  rarely  riling 
above  twenty  feet  high,  and  not  fo  well  furnifhed 
with  branches  •,  the  leaves  are  broader  than  thofe,  have 
a  fmooth  furface  without  any  furrows,  and  are  of  a 
fhining  green  colour  ;  the  fruit  is  large,  of  an  oval 
fhape,  irregular,  and  pointed  at  the  top,  being  of  a 
greenifh  yellow  colour,  and  full  of  fmall  knobs  on 
the  outfide  ;  the  pulp  is  foft,  white,  and  of  a  four  and 
fweet  tafte  intermixed,  having  many  oblong  dark-co¬ 
loured  feeds. 

The  third  fort  is  a  tree  of  humbler  growth,  feldom 
rifing  more  than  fifteen  feet  high,  and  is  well  furnifhed 
with  branches  on  every  fide ;  the  leaves  of  this  fort 
have  an  agreeable  feent  when  rubbed ;  the  fruit  is 
roundifh  and  fcaly,  and  when  ripe  turns  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  hath  a  fweet  pulp. 
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The  Fourth  fort  commonly  grows  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  in  the  Weft-Indies.  This  hath  oblong  pointed 
leaves,  which  have  fome  (lender  furrows,  and  when 
rubbed  have  a  ftrong  fcent ;  the  fruit  of  this  fort  is 
feldom  eaten  but  by  the  negroes  •,  the  tree  grows  in 
moift  places  in  all  the  i (lands  6f  the  Weft-indies. 

The  fifth  fort  is  much  cultivated  in  Peru  for  the 
fruit,  and  from  thence  the  feeds  have  been  brought 
to  England,  and  many  plants  have  been  railed.  1  his 
grows  to  be  a  very  large  tree  in  the  natural  country 
of  its  growth,  and  is  well  furnifhed  with  branches, 
which  are  garhilhed  with  leaves  of  a  bright  green  co¬ 
lour,  which  are  much  larger  than  thole  of  any  of  the 
other  forts.  The  fruit  is  oblong  and  fcaly  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour  when  ripe  the 
flefh  is  foft  and  lweet,  has  many  brown  feeds  inter¬ 
mixed,  which  are  very  ftnooth  and  fhining ;  the  fruit 
is  efteemed  by  the  Peruvians  as  one  of  their  moft  de¬ 
licate  forts.  This  has  produced  flowers  in  England, 
but  no  fruit.  . 

The  fixth  and  feventh  forts  grow  in  fome  of  the 
French  iflands,  as  alfo  in  Cuba,  in  great  plenty ;  thefe 
grow  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more ;  their  fruit 
are  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  iflands,  who 
frequently  give  them  to  lick  perfons,  as  they  reckon 
them  very  cooling  and  wholefome. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  plentifully  in  the  Bahama 
iflands,  where  it  feldom  rifes  to  more  than  ten  feet 
high,  having  feveral  Items  •,  the  fruit  of  this  fort  are 
fhaped  like  a  Pear  inverted.  This  is  feldom  eaten 
but  by  the  negroes,  and  is  the  food  of  guanas,  and 
other  animals. 

This  fort  will  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  if 
it  is  planted  in  a  warm  (heltered  fltuation  •,  but  the 
plants  fhould  be  trained  up  in  pots,  and  (heltered  in 
winter  for  two  or  three  years,  until  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  fome  ftrength  •,  then  they  may  be  turned  out 
of  the  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  planted  in  the  full 
o-round,  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  fort  has  pro¬ 
duced  flowers  in  the  curious  garden  of  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  at  Whitton,  near  Hounflow,  where 
it  has  been  growing  in  the  open  air  for  fome  years, 
as  alfo  in  the  nurfery  of  the  late  Mr.  Gray,  near  Ful¬ 
ham.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  are  frequently  brought 
to  England  from  North  America,  which  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  and  many  plants 
have  been  lately  raifed  in  the  gardens  near  London. 
The  fhape  of  the  leaves  is  alfo  different ;  this  caffs 
its  leaves  in  autumn,  whereas  all  the  others  retain 
their  leaves,  never  cafting  them  until  the  fpring, 
when  the  leaves  come  out.  The  fruit  is  very  different 
from  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  two  or  three  grow¬ 
ing  together  at  their  foot-ftalks.  When  the  feeds 
of&  this  fort  are  fown,  they  frequently  remain  a 
whole  year  in  the  ground  ;  therefore  the  earth  in  the 
pots  fhould  not  be  difturbed,  where  they  are  fown, 
if  the  plants  do  not  come  up  the  firfb  year ;  and  the 
pots  fhould  be  (heltered  in  winter,  and  the  following 
fpring  if  they  are  plunged  into  a  new  hot-bed,  the 
plants  will  come  up  much  fooner  than  thofe  which 
are  fown  in  the  open  air,  fo  will  have  more  time  to 
get  ftrength  before  the  winter. 

All  the  other  forts  which  are  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America,  are  to  otender  to  live  in  this  country, 
if  they  are  not  preferved  in  warm  (loves ;  they  come 
up  very  eafily  from  the  feeds  which  are  brought  from 
America,  if  they  are  frefh  •,  but  thefe  feeds  muff;  be 
fown  on  a  good  hot-bed,  or  in  pots  of  light  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  which  is  by  much  the  beft  time  •,  becaufe  when 
the  plants  come  up  early,  they  will  have  time  to 
get  ftrength  before  the  cold  weather  comes  on  in  the 
autumn. 

Thefe  plants  fliould  be  kept  in  the  bark-dove,  and 
carefully  managed,  with  which  they  will  make  great 
progrefs  •,  but  in  warm  weather  they  (hould  have 
plenty  of  frefh  air  admitted  to  them,  for  when  the 
air  is  excluded  from  them  too  much,  they  are  apt  to 
grow  flckly,  and  are  often  attacked  by  vermin,  which 
will  multiply  and  fpread  over  the  whole  furface  of  the 
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leaves,  and  caufe  them  to  decay  •,  but  when  carefully 
managed,  their  leaves  will  continue  green  all  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  make  a  very  good  appearance  in  the  ftove 
at  that  feafon.  . 

As  thefe, plants  advance  in  their  growth,  they  (hould 
be  (hifted  into  larger  pots  ;  but  this  muff:  be  done 
with  caution,  for  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  them 
than  over-potting  them,  f  hey  muff;  alfo  conftantly 
remain  in  the  tan  Tied,  otherwife  they  will  make  but  lit¬ 
tle  progrefs  •,  for  although  they  will  live  in  a  dry  ftove, 
yet  they  will  make  little  progrefs,  nor  will  their  leaves 
appear  fo  fine,  as  when  they  are  preferved  in  a  vigo¬ 
rous  growing  ftate  ■,  and  it  is  more  for  the  beauty  of 
their  leaves,  than  any  hopes  of  their  producing  fruit 
in  this  country,  that  they  are  preferved  in  (loves :  for 
though  there  has  been  fome  of  the  forts  which  have 
produced  flowers  in  England,  yet  none  have  ever 
(hewn  their  fruit  here. 

Some  of  thefe  plants  are  twelve  or  fourteen  fqet  high 
in  our  gardens,  and  a  few  years  ago  there  were  plants 
of  the  fifth  fort  in  the  garden  at  Chelfea,  which  were 
more  than  twenty  feet  high,  and  produced  flowers 
two  or  three  years;  The  ftove  in  which  thefe  plants 
are  placed,  fhould,  during  the  winter  feafon,  be  kept 
to  the  Ananas  heat,  marked  on  the  botanical  thermo¬ 
meters.  The  earth  fliould  be  fight  and  rich  in  which 
they  are  planted,  and  the  tan-bed  (hould  be  frequently 
turned  over  and  refreflied.  Their  waterings  muff  be 
frequent  in  fummer,  but  not  in  too  great  quantity. 
In  the  winter  they  muff:  have  it  but  feldom,  a  little 
once  a  week  in  open  weather,  and,  in  froft,  once  in 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  will  be  diffident. 

ANTHEMIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  8 70.  Chamomile. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  a  plant  with  a  compound  flower ,  whofle  common 
empalement  is  hemifpherical,  compofled  of  many  fleales 
which  are  equal.  The  border ,  or  rays  of  the  flower ,  is 
compofled  ofl  many  female  florets ,  whofle  petals  areftretched 
out  like  tongues  on  one  fide,  and  are  indented  in  three 
parts  at  their  extremity.  The  middle ,  or  diflk  of.  the  flower , 
is  compofled  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets ,  which  are  flun- 
nel-Jhaped ,  erect,  and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top.  Thefe 
have  five  flhort  narrow  ftamina ,  which  are  crowned  by 
cylindrical  hollow  flummits.  The  germen  is  fltuated  at  the 
bottom ,  flupporting  a  flender  Jlyle ,  crowned  by  two  reflexed 
ftigma ,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  naked  feed. 
The  female  florets  have  no  ftamina ,  but  an  oblong  ger¬ 
men  in  the  center ,  flupporting  two  inflex ed  ftyles. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond.  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  entitled  Syngenefia 
Polygamia  fuperflua,  the  flowers  of  this  feftion  be¬ 
ing  compofed  of  many  florets,  which  are  female  and 
hermaphrodite,  whofe  ftamina  are  joined  at  the  top. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anthemis  ( Nobilis )  foliis  pinnato-compofitis  lineari- 
bus  acutis  fubvillofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  894.  Chamomile 
with  winged  leaves ,  compofled  of  many  very  narrow-point¬ 
ed  hoary  fegments.  Chamaemelum  nobile  five  Leucan- 
themum  odoratius.  C.  B.  P.  135.  Common ,  or  noble 
Chamomile. 

2.  Anthemis  ( Arvenfis )  receptaculis  conicis  paleis  feta- 
ceis  feminibus  coronato-marginatis.  Flor.  Suec.  704. 
Chamomile  with  a  conical  receptacle  ofl  briftly  chaff,  and 
bordered  feeds.  Chamiemeluni  inodorum.  C.  B.  P. 
136.  May  IVeed. 

3.  Anthemis  ( Cotula )  receptaculis  conicis  paleis  fetaceis 
feminibus  nudis.  Lin.  Sp,  Plant.  894.  Chamomile  with 
a  conicle  receptacle ,  briftly  chaff,  and  naked  feeds.  Cha- 
masmelum  foetidum.  C.  B.  P.  135.  May  IVeed. 

4.  Anthemis  {Cota)  florum  paleis  rigidis  pungentibus. 
Flor.  Leyd.  172.  Chamomile  with ft  iff  pungent  chaff  be¬ 
tween  the  florets.  Chamaemelum  annuum  ramo- 
fum  cotula;  foetidse  floribus  amplioribus  capitulis 
fpinofis.  Mor.  Hid.  3.  p.  36. 

5.  Anthemis  ( Altiflima )  ereda  foliorum  apicibus  fub- 
fpinofls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  893.  Upright  Chamomile  with 
leaves  ending  with  flpines.  Chamremelum  Leucanthe- 
mum  Hifpanicum  magno  (lore.  C.  B.  P.  135. 

6.  Anthemis  ( Maritima )  foliis  pinnatis  dentatis  carno- 
fis  nudis  punftatis  caule  proftrato,  calycibus  fubto- 

2  mentofis. 
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mentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  893.  Chamomile  with  flejhy 
pinnated  leaves ,  and  a  branching  trailing  Jlalk.  Chanue- 
melum  maritimum.  C.  B.  P.134. 

7.  Anthemis  {Tomentofa )  foliis  pinnatifidis  obtufis  pla- 
nis,  pedunculis  hirfutis,  foliofis  calycibns  tomento- 
fis.  Hort.  Clift'.  415.  Chamomile  with plain  blunt  leaves, 
winged  at  their  extremity , .  hairy  foot-ftalks ,  and  a  leafy 
woolly  empalement.  Chamasmelum  maritimum  inca- 
num  folio  abfinthii  craffo.  Boerh.  Ind.  1.  p.  no. 

8.  Anthemis  ( Mixta )  foliis  fimplicibus  dentato-lacini- 
atis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  894.  Chamomile  with  Jingle ,  in¬ 
dented,  cut  leaves.  Chamaemelum  Lufitanicum  lati- 
folium  five  Coronopi  folio.  Breyn.  Cent.  1.  49. 

9.  Anthemis  ( Pyrethrum )  caulibus  unifloris  decumben- 
tibus  foliis  pinnato-multifidis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  414. 
Chamomile  with  fingle  flowers  on  the  ftalks  lying  on  the 
ground ,  and  winged  leaves.  Pyrethrum  flore  bellidis. 
C.  B.  P.  148.  Pellitory  of  Spain. 

10.  Anthemis  ( Valentina :)  caule  ramofo  foliis  pubefcen- 
tibus  tripinnatis,  calycibus  villofis  pedunculatis.  Hort. 
Cliff  414.  Chamomile  with  a  branching  Jlalk ,  multifid 
hairy  leaves ,  and  hairy  foot-ftalks.  Buphthalmum  co- 
tulse  folio.  C.  B.  P. 

n.  Anthemis  {Tindtoria)  foliis  bipinnatis  ferratis  fu lo¬ 
tus  tomentofis,  caule  corymbolb.  Lin.  Sp.  1263. 
Chamomile  with  flawed  winged  leaves ,  woolly  underneath , 
and  flowers  in  a  corymbus.  Buphthalmum  Tanaceti 
minoris  foliis.  C.  B.  P.  134. 

12.  AktAeMis  ( Arabica )  caule  decompofito  calycibus 
ramiferis.  Hort.  Cliff  413.  Chamomile  with  a  decom¬ 
pound  Jlalk,  and  a  branching  empalement.  Afterifcus 
annuus  trianthophorus  Craffas  Arabicus  dibtus.  Shaw. 
Afr.  58. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Chamomile,  which 
grows  in  plenty  upon  commons  and  other  wafte  land. 

It  is  a  trailing  perennial  plant,  which  puts  out  roots 
from  the  branches  as  they  lie  on  the  ground,  whereby 
it  fpreads  and  multiplies  greatly ;  fo  that  whoever  is 
willing  to  cultivate  this  plant,  need  only  procure  a 
few  of  the  flips  in  the  fpring,  and  plant  them  a  foot 
afunder,  that  they  may  have  room  to  fpread,  and  they 
will  foon  cover  the  ground.  Formerly  this  plant  was 
ufed  for  'planting  of  walks,  which,  when  mowed  and 
rolled,  looked  well  for  fome  time,  but  as  it  was  very 
fubjedt  to  decay  in  large  patches*  the  walks  became 
unfightly,  for  which  reafon  this  was  difufed.  The 
flowers  of  this  fort  are  ordered  for  medicinal  ufe,  but 
the  market  people  generally  fell  the  double  flowers, 
which  are  much  larger,  but  not  fo  ftrong  as  the  An¬ 
gle.  The  double  fort  is  equally  hardy,  and  may  be 
propagated  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  common  annual  weed,  which 
grows  among  corn  *  it  flowers  in  May,  fo  was  called 
May  Weed,  though  fome  have  applied  that  title  im¬ 
properly  to  the  Cotula  fcetida,  which  rarely  flowers 
till  late  in  June. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  forts  are  annual  plants, 
which  grow  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
the  fouth  of  France,  from  whence  their  feeds  have 
been  brought  to  England,  where  the  plants  are  pre- 
ferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 
They  rife  eafily  from  feeds  fown  in  the  fpring,  and 
require  no  other  culture  but  to  thin -the  plants  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  allowing  them  a  foot  and  a  half 
room  each  way,  and  clean  them  from  the  weeds.  They 
flower  in  July,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  forts  are  perennial  plants, 
which  grow  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Greece, 
from  whence  their  feeds  have  been  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  plants  are  preferved  in  fome  curious 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  They  are  hardy  and 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown 
in  the  fpring  upon  poor  land,  where  the  plants  will 
continue  much  longer  than  in  good  ground,  and  will 
require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  Thefe  plants  do  not  grow  tall,  but  are  bufliy, 
fo  fhoukl  be  allowed  room  to  grow.  Their  flowers 
are  white,  and  continue  from  July  to  Oblober,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  ninth  fort  is  the  Pellitory  of  Spain,  the  roots  of 
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which  are  ufed  for  the  tooth-ach,  being  extremelv 
warm  *  when  they  are  applied  to  the  part  arte  died,  they 
dravv  out  the  cold  rheum;  and  are  often  ferviceabie 
in  this  particular .  I  his  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  a  long 
taper  root  like  thatof  a  Carrot,  which  grows  naturally  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  from  whence  the  roots  are  brought 
to  England.  ^  The  branches  of  this  trail  upon  the 
ground,  and  fpread  a  foot  or  more  each  way  ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  fine  winged  leaves,  like  tliofe  of 
the  common  Chamomile *  at  the  extremity  of  each 
branch  is  produced  one  large  Angle  flower,  like  Cha¬ 
momile,  but  much  larger,  the  rays  of  which  are  of  a 
pure  white  within,  but  purple  on  their  butfide.  After 
the  flowers  are  pall,  the  receptacle  fwelis  to  a  large 
fcaly  cone *  between  thefe  feales  are  lodged  the  feeds. 

It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in 
September  *  but  unlefs  the  feafon  is  dry,  the  feeds  do 
not  ripen  in  England,  for  the  wet  falls  between  the 
feales,  and  rots  the  feeds  in  embryo. 

1'he  eleventh  lort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  *  thele  may  be  fown  on  a  bed  of 
common  earth  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are 
ftrong  enough  to  remove,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into 
large  open  borders,  near  fhrubs,  where  they  may 
have  room  to  grow,  for  they  fpread  very  wide,  there¬ 
fore  require  three  feet  diftance  from  other  plants ;  in 
thefe  large  open  fpots  they  will  make  a  pretty  variety 
from  June  to  November,  during  which  time  they 
continue  in  flower :  fome  of  thefe  are  white,  others 
are  of  *a  lulphur,  and  fome  have  yellow  flowers, 
but  thefe  vary  from  feed  *  the  eaftern  forts  grow 
taller,  and  the  flowers  are  larger  than  the  common* 
but  in  other  particulars  they  are  the  fame,  though 
many  have  fuppofed  them  different  fpecies. 

The  feeds  of  the  twelfth  fort  were  brought  from  A- 
frica  by  the  late  Dr.  Shaw,  which  were  diftributed  to 
many  curious  botanifts  in  Italy,  France,  and  England, 
where  fome  of  the  plants  were  raifed.  This  grows  near 
two  feet  high,  with  an  upright  item,  having  a  fingle 
flower  at  the  top,  from  whofe  empalement  there  are 
two  or  three  foot-ftalks  put  out  horizontally,  about 
two  inches  long,  each  having  a  fingle  flower  fmaller 
than  the  firft,  like  the  Childing  Marigold,  or  Hen  „ 
and  Chicken  Daify.  The  feeds  of  this  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
is  before  diredled  for  fome  other  forts,  otherwife  the 
feeds  are  feldom  perfected  in  England. 

ANTHERICU  M.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  380.  Spider- 
wort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  no  empalement ,  and  is  compofed  of  Jix 
oblong  blunt  petals ,  which  flpread  open.  It  hath  fix  up¬ 
right  awl-flociped Jl amnia ,  which  are  crowned  by  flmall flum - 
mils,  having  flour  furrows.  The  germen  which  is  Jitu- 
ated  in  the  center  is  three-cornered ,  flupporting  a  fingle  ftyle 
which  is  as  long  as  the  Jlamina ,  crowned  by  a  three- 
cornered  blunt  fligma.  ‘The  germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  flmooth  cap flule,  having  three  furrows ,  opening  in- 
three  cells ,  which  are  filled  with  angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  febtion  of 
Linmeus’s  fixth  clafs,  entitled  Hexandria  Monogynia, 
from  their  flowers  having  fix  ftamina  and  but  one 
ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anthericum  ( Revolutum )  foliis  planis  fcapo  ramofo 
corollis  revolutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  310.  Anthericum 
with  plain  leaves ,  a  branching  Jlalk ,  whofe  petals  turn 
backward.  Afphodelus  foliis  compreffis  afperis  caule 
patulo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  JH.  343. 

2.  Anthericum  ( Rcmofum )  foliis  planis  fcapo  ramofo 
corollis  planis  piftillo  rebto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  310. 
Anthericum  with  pl#in  leaves ,  a  branching  Jlalk ,  and 
plain  reflexed  petals.  Phalangium  parvo  fioie  ramo- 
fum.  C.  B.  P.  29. 

3.  Anthericum  ( Liliago )  foliis  planis  fcapo  fimplicifii- 
mo  corollis  planis,  piftillo  declinato.  Hort.  Upfal. 

83.  Anthericum  with  plain  leaves,  a  fingle  Jlalk,  and  de¬ 
clining  point als.  Phalangium  parvo  flore  nonramofurr. 

C.  B.  P.  29. 

4.  Anthericum 
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%  Anther i cum  (. Frutefcens )  foliis  carnofio  teretibus 
caule  fruticol'o.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  310.  Anthericum  with 
fiefljy  taper  leaves,  and  a  fhrubby  fialk.  Phalangium  ca- 
penfe  caulefcens  foliis  cepitiis  fuccofis.  H.  Elth.  310. 

r.  Anthericum  (. Aloeides )  foliis  carnofis  fubulatis  pla- 
niufculis.  Hort.  Upfal.  83.  Anthericum  with  fiejhy , 
plain,  awl-jhaped  leaves .  Phalangium  capenle  fefiile 
foliis  aloeformibus  pulpofis.  Hort.  Elth.  123. 

6.  Anthericum  ( Afphodeloides )  foliis  carnofis  fubulatis 
femiteretibus  ftridtis.  Hort.  Upfal.  83.  Anthericum 
with  awl-fhaped ,  fiejhy ,  half  taper  leases,  growing  clofe. 
Bulbine  acaulis  loliis  fubulatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  3  3/ 

7.  Anthericum  ( Annuum )  foliis  carnofis  fubulatis  tere- 
tibus  fcapo  fubramofo.  Hort.  Upfal.  83.  Anthericum 
with  awl-fhaped,  fiejhy ,  taper  haves ,  and  a  branching 
fialk.  Afphodelus  Africanus  anguftifolius  luteus  mi* 
nor.  Tourn.  Inft.  343. 

8.  Anthericum  (. Altifiimum )  acaule  foliis  carnofis  tereti- 
bus  fpicis  florum  longiflimis  laxis.  Fig.  Plant.pl.  39. 
-pall  African  Spider  wort  with  taper  fiejhy  leaves ,  and 
very  long  loofe  fpikes  of  flowers. 

9.  Anthericum  ( OJftfragum )  foliis  enhformibus  fila- 
mentis  lanatis.  Flor.Suec.  268.  Anthericum  withfword- 
fi saped  leaves ,  and  downy  ftamina .  Afphodelus  luteus 
paluftris.  Dod.  Pempt.  208. 

10.  Anthericum  ( Calyculatum )  foliis  enhformibus  pen- 
anthiis  trilobis  hlamentis  glabris  piftillis  trigynis. 
Flor.  Suec.  269.  Anthericum  with  fword-fhaped  leaves , 
an  empalement  with  three  lobes ,  finooth  fiamina,  and  three 
ftyles.  Phalangium  alpinum  paluftre,  Iridis  folio. 
Segu. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  the  roots  of  this  are  flelhy,  and  compofed  of 
tubers  joined  at  the  crown  like  thofe  of  the  Afphodel ; 
the  ftalk  riles  near  two  feet  high,  and  branches  out 
on  each  fide,  each  branch  being  terminated  by  a  loofe 
fpike  of  flowers,  which  are  white,  and  the  petals  are 
turned  backward  to  their  foot-lbalk.  The  leaves  of] 
this  fort  are  flat,  and  the  root  is  perennial,  but  the 
fpikes  decay  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  perennial  root ;  the  ftalk*  of 
this  rife  about  the  fame  height  as  the  former,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  lateral  branches  in  like  mannei,  wnich 
are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  flowers,  which  are 
white,  but  the  petals  are  plain,  and  do  not  turn  back 
as  in  the  other  fort. 

The  third  fort  hath  plain  leaves  and  an  unbranching 
ftalk,  in  which  it  chiefly  differs  from  the  former. 
The  root  of  this  is  perennial. 

The  two  next  forts  grow  naturally  in  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  other  warm  countries,  and  were  more  com¬ 
mon  fome  years  ago  in  the  Englilh  gardens  than  at 
prefent ;  for  the  fevere  winter  in  1 740,  killed  moft  of 
their  roots.  Thefe  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  their 
feeds  are  ripe  in  September.  They  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  •,  for  thofe 
which  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  never  come  up  the 
fame  year,  but  remain  in  the  ground  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpring,  or  often  mifcarry.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown 
in^a  bed  of  light  fandy  earth,  in  a  warm  fituation, 
and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muff  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds  during  the  fummer  •,  and  in  au¬ 
tumn,  when  their  leaves  decay,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  bed  of  light 
earth,  at  a  foot  diftance  from  each  other.  If  the 
winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  the  bed  fhould  be  covered 
with  ftraw,  Peafe-haulm,  or  fuch  light  covering,  to 
keep  out  the  froft ;  or  if  fome  old  tan  from  a  hot¬ 
bed  is  fpread  over  the  ground,  it  will  prevent  the  froft 
from  penetrating  the  ground,  and  will  preferve  the 
roots.  In  this  bed  they  may  remain  one  year,  by 
which  time  they  will  be  ftroQg  enough  to  flower ; 
therefore  the  following  autumn  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  fo  as  not  to  break  their  roots,  and 
•  planted  in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where 
they  will  laft  feveral  years,  if  they  are  not  killed  by 
froft ;  to  prevent  which,  fome  rotten  tan  fhould  be 
laid  over  the  roots  in  winter,  which  will  always  fecure 
them. 

The  fourth  fort  has  been  long  preferred  in  many  gar¬ 


dens  near  London,  and  was  formerly  known  among 
the  gardeners  by  the  title  of  Onion-leaved  Aloe.  T  nis 
plant  produces  many  ligneous  branches  from  the  root, 
each  iupporting  a  plant  with  long  taper  leaves,  in 
fhape  of  thofe  of  the  Onion,  which  are  full  of  a  yel¬ 
low  pulp  very  juicy.  Thefe  plants  lend  out  roots, 
which  run  down  and  fallen  themfelves  into  the  eai  th, 
by  which  they  multiply  greatly.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  long  loole  fpikes,  are  yellow,  and  appear 
at  different  times,  fo  that  the  plants  are  not  long  de- 
ftitute  of  flowers.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round 
finooth  feed-veffels,  which  have  three  cells,  filled  with 
triangular  feeds  •,  but  as  the  plant  multiplies  lo  faft  by 
offsets,  the  feeds  are  little  regarded.  It  glows  natu¬ 
rally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  requires  a  lit-  ' 
tie  flicker  in  winter  •,  but  in  fome  mild  feafons  I  have 
had  plants  live  without  any  cover,  which  were  planted 
clofe  to  a  warm  wall. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  forts  grow  clofe  to  the  ground, 
never  riling  with  any  ftalk.  The  fifth  hath  broad, 
flat,  pulpy  1 leaves,  refembling- thofe  of  fome  forts  of 
Aloe,  fo  was  formerly  by  gardeners  called  Aloe  with 
flowers  of  Spiderwort.  The  leaves  fpread  open  ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  on  loofe  fpikes,  like  the  former, 
but  are  Ihorter  :  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  appear 
at  different  feafons.  This  is  produced  by  offsets, 
which  are  put  out  in  plenty,  and  muft  be  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  in  winter  placed 
in  the  green-houfe,  and  treated  as  other  hardy  fuccu- 
lent  plants,  which  come  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  this  plant  grows  naturally.  It  muft  be 
kept  pretty  dry  in  winter,  and  if  it  is  fereened  from 
froft,  it  will  require  no  artificial  warmth. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  long,  narrow,  pulpy  leaves,  which 
are  almoft  taper,  but  flatted  on  their  upper  fide  ;  this 
fends  out  many  offsets,  by  which  it  may  be  increafed 
plentifully.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  on 
long  loofe  fpikes,  as  the  former  •,  thefe  appear  at  dif¬ 
ferent  feafons ;  thofe  of  the  fpring  and  fummer  are 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  great  plenty,  fo  may  be  eaftly 
propagated  thereby,  which  ripen  very  well.  It  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

The  feventh  fort  is  annual :  this  is  a  low  plant  grow¬ 
ing  clofe  to  the  ground,  having  pretty  long  fucculent 
leaves  which  are  taper,  but  flatted  on  their _  upper 
fide  •,  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes,  which  are 
Ihorter  than  either  of  the  other  forts.  They  are  yel¬ 
low,  and  fucceeded  by  round  feed-veffels,  like  thofe 
of  the  former  forts ;  the  plants  perifh  foon  after  their 
feeds  ripen.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  fhould  be  fown  on 
a  warm  border  of  light  earth  in  April,  where  they 
are  to  remain  •,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds,  and  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too 
clofe.  This  fort  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  Oftober. 

The  eighth  fort  never  rifes  to  a  ftalk,  but  the  leaves 
come  out  clofe  to  the  ground.  Thefe  are  long,  taper, 
fucculent,  and  of  a  fea-green  colour,  growing  ereft ; 
the  flower-ftems  rife  between  the  leaves,  and  are  near 
three  feet  long  •,  the  upper  half  being  thinly  garnilh- 
ed  with  yellow  flowers,  ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies.  Thefe  appear  at  different  feafons,  fo  that  the 
plants  are  feldom  long  deftitute  of  flowers.  This 
fort  doth  not  fend  out  offsets  fo  freely  as  fome  of  the 
others  •,  but  as  it  produces  feeds  annually,  it  may  be 
had  in  plenty.  It  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  forts. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  forts  grow  naturally  on  bogs 
in  moft  of  the  northern  countries ;  the  tenth  is  com¬ 
mon  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  particularly  in 
Lancafhire,  from  whence  it  had  the  title  of  Lancafhire 
Afphodel ;  it  alfo  grows  on  a  bog  upon  Putney-heath. 
The  other  grows  naturally  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Lapland.  Thefe  are  both  low  plants,  having  narrow 
leaves,  which  grow  clofe  to  the  ground  ;  the  flower- 
ftems  rife  about  fix  inches  high,  being  terminated  by 
a  loofe  fpike  of  fmall  yellow  flowers.  Thefe  differ 
from  each  other,  the  ftamina  of  the  tenth  being 
woolly,  whereas  thofe  of  the  other  are  fmooth.  Thefe 
6  plants. 
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plants,  growing  naturally  upon  bogs,  are  with  diffi¬ 
culty  preferved  in  gardens. 

ANTHERS  [from  ’Ad kps  flowery,]  are  the  fum- 
mits  or  little  tops  in  the  middle  of  a  flower,  fupported 
by  the  ftamina. 

ANTHOLOGY  [of  vAi/8(^,  a  flower,  and 
Gr.  a  word,]  a  difcourfe  or  treatife  of  flowers. 

A N T H OLYZA.  We  have  no  Engliffi  name  for 
this  plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  imbricated  JJjeath  growing  alternate ,  which 
is  permanent  •,  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  tubulous ,  and 
opens  above  with  comprefled  jaws.  The  upper  lip  is  flender , 
long,  eredl,  and  waved ;  the  two  jaws  are  floor t,  and 
joined  at  their  bafe ;  the  under  lip  is  trifid,  fljort ,  and  the 
middle  fegment  turns  downward  *,  it  hath  three  long  flender 
ftamina ,  two  of  which  are  under  the  upper  lip ,  and  the 
other  lies  in  the  under  lip ;  thefe  are  crowned  by  pointed 
fummits.  Under  the  flower  is  fituated  the  germen ,  fup- 
porting  a  flender  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina ,  which  is 
crowned  by  a  flender ,  trifid ,  reflexed  ftigma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  three-cornered  vejfel  having 
three  cells ,  in  which  are  lodged  many  triangular  feeds. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnteus’s  third  clafs,  entitled  Triandria  Monogynia, 
the  flowers  having  three  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Antholyza  ( Ringens )  corolla  labiis  divaricatis  fauce 
compreflo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  54.  Antholyza  whofe  flower- 
lips  fpread  afunder.  Gladiolus  floribus  ridtum  referens 
•  coccineus  fuprema  lacinia  eredta  &  fiftulofa.  Breyn.  2 1 . 

2.  Antholyza  ( Spicata )  foliis  linearibus  fulcatis  floribus 
albis  uno  verfu  difpolitis.  Fig.  Plant,  pi.  40.  Antho¬ 
lyza  with  narrow  furrowed  leaves ,  and  white  flow¬ 
ers  ranged  on  one  fide  of  the  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  hath  round,  red,  bulbous  roots,  from 
which  arife  feveral  rough  furrowed  leaves,  near  a  foot 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  ;  between  thefe  comes 
out  the  flower-ftem  immediately  from  the  root,  which 
rifes  two  feet  high,  is  hairy,  and  hath  feveral  flowers 
coming  out  on  each  fide.  Thefe  are  of  one  leaf,  cut 
into  fix  unequal  parts  at  the  top :  one  of  thefe  feg- 
ments  is  ftretched  out  much  beyond  the  other,  Land¬ 
ing  eredt;  the  margins  are  waved  and  clofed  to¬ 
gether,  wrapping  up  the  three  ftamina.  The  flowers 
are  red,  and  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
September. 

The  roots  of  the  fecond  fort  are  in  fhape  and  fize  like 
thofe  of  the  Vernal  Crocus,  but  the  outer  fkin  is  thin 
and  white ;  from  this  arifes  five  or  fix  long  narrow 
leaves,  which  are  deeply  furrowed.  Between  thefe 
arife  the  flower-ftem,  which  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
bending  on  one  fide  toward  the  top,  where  the  flowers 
come  out,  ranged  on  one  fide,  Landing  eredt.  Thefe 
have  each  a  fpatha  or  (heath,  of  one  leaf,  divided  into 
two,  ending  in  points,  which  are  permanent.  The 
flower  is  of  one  leaf,  having  a  long  tube,  but  is  di¬ 
vided  into  fix  unequal  fegments  at  the  top,  which 
fpread  open,  their  margins  being  waved  and  turned 
inward.  The  three  ftamina  rife  under  the  upper  feg¬ 
ment,  which  is  larger  than  the  others,  and  below  is 
fituated  the  trifid  ftyle,  crowned  with  purple  ftigma. 
After  the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen  becomes  a  three- 
cornered  feed-veffel,  opening  in  three  cells,  which  are 
filled  with  triangular  feeds.  The  flowers  of  this  fort 
are  white,  appear  in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Auguft. 

Thele  plants  are  natives  of  Africa,  from  whence  their 
feeds  have  been  obtained,  and  were  firft  raifed  in  the 
Dutch  gardens,  where  one  of  the  forts  has  long 
been  an  ornament  in  the  curious  gardens  of  that 
country. 

They  are  propagated  by  offsets,  which  the  bulbous 
roots  fend  forth  in  pretty  great  plenty  •,  or  by  feeds, 
which  are  fometimes  perfedted  in  Europe.  Thefe 
feeds  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe  •,  for  if 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the  following 
fpring,  they  often  mifearry,  or  at  leaft  remain  a  year 
in  the  ground  before  they  grow.  If  the  feeds  are  fown 
in  pots  of  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  an  old  bed  of 
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tan  which  lias  loft  its  heat,  and  (haded  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  in  hot  weather,  the  feeds  will  come  up  the 
following  winter*,  therefore  they  miift  be  kept  covered 
with  glaffes  to  fereen/them  from  cold,  otherwife  the 
young  plants  will  be  deftroyed.  Thefe  may  remain 
in  the  pots  two  years,  if  the  plants  are  not  too  clofe, 
by1  which  time  they  will  have  ftrength  enough  to  be 
planted  each  into  a  feparate  finall  pot  filled  with  lio-ht 
earth.  The  time  for  tranfplanting  of  thefe  roots  is 
in  July  or  Auguft,  when  their  leaves  are  decayed. 
In  fummer  the  pots  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air, 
but  in  winter  they  muft  be  removed,  and  placed  under 
a  hot-bed  frame*  for  they  are  not  very  tender  *,  but 
where  any  damp  arifes,  it  is  very  apt  to  occafion  a 
mouldinefs  upon  their  leaves.  The  roots  (hoot  up  in 
autumn,  and  the  flowers  begin  to  appear  in  May 
the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft,  and  foon  after  their  leaves 
and  (talks  decay  *,  when  the  roots  may  be  taken  up, 
and  kept  fix  weeks  or  two  months  out  of  the  ground, 
fo  iryty  be  eafily  tranlported  from  one  country  to 
another  at  that  time.  Thefe  flowers  are  ornamental 
when  they  appear,  and  they  are  plants  which  require 
but  little  culture,  io  deferve  a  place  in  every  good 
garden. 

A  N 1' H  O  S  P  E  R  M  U  M,  Amber-tree,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants ;  the  male  flowers 
have  no  petals ,  but  a  coloured  empalement  of  one  leaf 
which  is  cut  into  four  parts  almoft  to  the  bottom.  Out  of 
the  bottom  arifes  four  flender  ftamina ,  crowned  with  oblong 
fuare  fummits ,  having  a  deep  furrow  through  their  middle. 
The  female  flowers  have  the  fame  ftruhlure  as  the  male , 
but  have  no  ftamina ;  inftead  of  which ,  there  is  an  oval 
germen ,  fituated  in  the  bottom ,  fupporting  two  recurved 
ftyles  crowned  with  a  flender  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  roundifh  capfule  having  four  cells ,  which  contain 
feveral  angular  feeds. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  ranged  this  genus  in  his  twentieth 
clafs  of  plants,  but  it  properly  belongs  to  his  twenty- 
fecond,  becaufe  the  plants  are  male  and  female  in  dif¬ 
ferent  plants ;  whereas  thofe  of  his  twenty-third,  have 
male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the  fame 
plant. 

Anthospermum  ( AEthiopicum )  foliis  lasvibus.  Hort. 
Cliff.  455.  Amber -tree  with  fmooth  leaves. 

This  plant  has  been  long  known  in  the  curious  gar¬ 
dens,  under  the  title  of  Frutex  Africanus,  ambram 
fpirans,  or  Amber-tree. 

It  is  preferved  in  mod  curious  gardens  which  have 
colledtions  of  tender  plants,  and  is  eafily  propagated 
by  planting  cuttings  during  any  of  the  fummer 
months,  in  a  border  of  light  earth ;  which  will  take 
root  in  fix  weeks  time,  provided  they  are  watered  and 
(haded  as  the  feafon  may  require  :  or  if  thefe  cuttings 
are  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate 
hot-bed,  they  will  take  root  fooner,  and  there  will 
be  a  greater  certainty  of  their  grow.ng.  Afterward 
they  (hould  be  taken  up,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  their 
roots,  and  planted  into  pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
earth,  and  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  until  Oc¬ 
tober  ;  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
the  confervatory,  where  they  (hould  be  placed  as  free 
as  poffible  from  being  over-hung  with  other  plants ; 
and,  during  the  winter  feafon,  they  muft  be  refrefhed 
with  water,  but  fhould  not  have  too  much  given  them 
each  time  *,  and  (hould  have  as  much  air  admitted  to 
them  as  the  weather  will  permit,  for  if  they  are  kept 
too  clofe,  they  will  be  fubjedt  to  grow  mouldy,  and 
generally  decay  foon  after ;  fo  that  if  the  green-houfe 
is  damp,  it  will  be  difficult  to  preferve  thefe  plants 
through  the  winter. 

The  beauty  of  (his  fhrub  is  in  its  fmall  ever-green 
leaves,  which  grow  as  clofe  as  heath  *,  which  being 
bruifed  between  the  fingers,  emit  a  very  fragrant 
odour.  Thefe  plants  muft  be  frequently  renewed  by 
cuttings,  for  the  old  plants  are  very  fu bj eft  to  decay, 
feldom  bontinuing  above  three  or  four  years. 

It  is  but  of  late  years  there  have  been  any  of  the  fe¬ 
male  plants  in  the  gardens,  for  all  thofe  which  wrere 
formerly  in  the  gardens,  were  the  male,  which  being 
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propagated  by  cuttings  had  been  continued,  fo  that 
no  feeds  were  ever  produced  in  England  till  within  a 
few  years  paft,  when  I  received  fome  feeds  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  which  I  raffed  many  plants 
of  both  fexes,  and  a  few  among  them  with  her¬ 
maphrodite  flowers,  which  have  produced  feeds, 
from  which  many  plants  have  been  raifed. 

A N  T El  Y  L LI S.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  773.  Vulneraria. 
Tourn.  Barba  Jovis.  Tourn.  Ladies  Finger ,  or  Kidney 
Vetch. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fwelling ,  hairy,  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf 
which  is  divided  at  the  top  into  five  equal  parts.  The 
flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind ,  having  a  long  ftandard  re¬ 
flexed  on  both  fldes  beyond  the  empalement ;  the  two  wings 
are  Jhort  •,  the  keel  is  of  the  fame  length ,  and  comprejfed. 
There  are  ten  ftamina ,  which  rife  together ,  and  are  crowned 
by  fingle  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oblong  ger- 
men ,  fupporting  a  fingle  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  blunt  fiigma: 
the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  fmall  roundifih  pod  inclofed 
by  the  empalement ,  having  one  or  two  feeds. 

This  genus  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs 
of  plants,  entitled  Diaclelphia  Decandria,  the  flowers 
having  ten  ftamina  joined  in  two  bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anthyllis  ( Tetraphylla )  herbacea  foliis  quaterno- 
pinnatis  floribus  lateralibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  221.  Her¬ 
baceous  Kidney  Vetch  with  winged  leaves ,  having  four 
lobes ,  and  flowers  growing  from  the  fide  of  the  folks. 
Vulneraria  pentaphyilos.  Tourn.  Inft. 

2.  Anthyllis  [Vulneraria)  herbacea  foliis  ^pinnatis  inae- 
qualibus  capitulo  duplicate.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  719. 
Kidney  Vetch  with  unequal  winged  leaves  and  double  heads. 
Vulneraria  fupina  flore  coccineo.  Raii  Syn.  Ed.  3. 
p.  325. 

3.  Anthyllis  (Ruflica)  herbacea  foliis  pinnatis  inaequa- 
libus  foliolis  caulinis  lineari  lanceolatis  floribus  capi- 
tatis  ftmplicibus.  Herbaceous  Kidney  Vetch  with  unequal 
winged  leaves ,  whofe  lobes  are  narrow.,  fpear-Jhaped ,  and 
fingle  heads  of  flowers ,  called  Ladies  Fingers.  Vulneraria 
ruftica.  J.  B.  11.  p.  362. 

4.  Anthyllis  {Montana)  herbacea  foliis  pinnatis  aequa- 
libus  capitulo  terminali  fecundo,  floribus  obliquatis. 

.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  719.  Herbaceous  Woundwort  with  equal 
winged  leaves ,  terminated  by  the  head  of  flowers ,  which 
are  oblique.  Aftragalus  purpureus.  Dalechampii  1347. 
Purple  Milk  Vetch. 

5.  Anthyllis  ( Cornicina )  herbacea  foliis  pinnatis  inse- 
qiiajibus  capitulis  folitaris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  719.  Her¬ 
baceous  Woundwort ,  with  unequal  winged  leaves ,  and  a 
fingle  head  of  flowers.  , 

6.  Anthyllis  {Barba  Jovis)  fruticofa  foliis  pinnatis  as- 
qualibus  floribus  capitatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  371.  Shrubby 
Woundwort ,  with  leaves ;  equally  winged ,  and  flowers  col¬ 
lected  in  a  head.  Barba  Jovis  pulchre  lucens.  J.  B.  1. 
p.  385.  Jupiter’s  Beard ,  or  Silver  Buffo. 

r.  Anthyllis  {Cytifoides)  fruticofa  foliis  ternatis  inae- 
qualibus  calycibus  lanatis  lateralibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
720.  Shrubby  Woundwort,  with  three  unequal  leaves,  and 
a  downy  flower-cup  growing  from  thefides.  Cytifus  in- 
canus  folio  medio  longiore,  C.  B.  P.  390. 

8.  Anthyllis  (. Erinacea )  fruticofa  fpinofa  foliis  fim- 
plicibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  720.  Shrubby  prickly  Wound¬ 
wort,  with  fingle  leaves.  Genifta  Spartium  fpinofum 
foliis  lenticulae  floribus  ex  caeruleo  purpurafeentibus. 
C.  3.  P.  394. 

9.  Anthyllis  {Hermannia)  fruticofa,  foliis  ternatis  fub- 
pedunculatis,  calycibus  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1014. 
Shrubby  Woundwort  of  Crete,  with  ternate  leaves ,  and 
naked  flower-cups.  Barba  Jovis  Cretica,  linariae  folio, 
flore  luteo  parvo.  Tourn.  Cor.  44. 

10.  Anthyllis  {Hetercphylla)  fruticofa,  folds  pinnatis, 
floralibus  ternatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1013.  Shrubby 
Woundwort  of  Portugal,  with  winged  leaves,  but  thofie 
near  1  he  flowers  ternate.  Barba  Jovis  minor  Lufitanica, 
flore  minimo  variegato.  Tourn.  Inft.  651. 

The  fiift  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Sicily.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  trailing  branches, 
which  fpread  flat  on  the  ground ;  the  leaves  grow  by 
fears  at  r;  Ji  joint,  and  the  flowers  come  out  in  cluf- 
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ters  on  the  Aides  of  the  ftalks,  having  large  fwelling 
empalements,  out  of  which  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
petals  do  but  juft  appear  •,  thefe  are  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ffiort  pods  inclofed  in  the 
empalement.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September.  The  feeds  of  this  fort 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  April,  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other 
care,  but  to  thin  them  to  the  diftance  of  two  feet, 
and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  lecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  from  both  which  countries  I  have  received  the 
feeds ;  it  alfo  grows  wild  in  Wales,  and  the  ille  of 
Man.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  having  fingle  leaves 
at  bottom,  which  are  oval  and  hairy  •,  but  thofe  which 
grow  out  of  the  ftalks  are  winged,  each  being  com- 
pofed  of  two  or  three  pair  of  lobes  terminated  by  an 
odd  one :  the  flowers  grow  collected  into  heads  at 
the  top  of  the  ftalks,  thefe  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet  co¬ 
lour,  fo  make  a  pretty  appearance  :  it  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  O&ober.  When 
the  plants  of  this  fort  grow  on  poor  land,  they  will 
fometimes  continue  three  years,  but  in  gardens  they 
feldom  laft  longer  than  two. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  grounds 
in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely  admitted  into 
gardens.  Dr.  Linnaeus  fuppofes  this  and  the  former 
fort  to  be  the  fame,  but  from  having  cultivated  thefe 
for  many  years,  I  can  affirm  they  are  different  fpedes, 
never  altering  from  feed.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are 
much  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  have 
generally  one  or  two  pair  of  lobes  more  in  each.  The 
heads  of  flowers  in  this  fpecies  are  Angle,  whereas 
the  other  has  generally  double  heads  •,  add  to  thefe, 
the  root  being  perennial,  which  makes  an  efiential 
difference  between  them. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant  with  trailing 
branches,  garniffied  with  winged  leaves,  which  have 
an  equal  number  of  hairy  lobes  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches  •,  the  flowers  are  produced  in  heads,  thefe 
are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  globular  form.  This 
fort  grows  naturally  on  mountains  in  the  fouth  of 
France  and  Italy,  from  whence  I  have  received  the 
feeds.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown 
either  in  the  autumn  or  fpring :  thofe  which  are  fown 
in  the  autumn,  will  rife  the  following  fpring,  and 
more  certainly  grow,  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  fpring,  which  feldom  grow  the  fame  year.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds  •,  and  where  they  are  too  clofe  together,  they 
muft  be  thinned.  T he  following  autumn,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  and  will  require  no  particular  management  af¬ 
terward.  'This  fort  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  Odtober. 

The  fifth  fort  approaches  near  to  the  third,  but  the 
leaves  are  hoary,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  on  the 
fide  of  the  branches  •,  thefe  are  yellow,  and  collected 
into  fmall  heads.  It  is.  an  annual,  or  at  moft  a  bien¬ 
nial  plant  1  for  when  it  flowers  early  in  the  fummer, 
it  commonly  decays  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe  •, 
whereas  thofe  plants  which  flower -later  in  the  feafon, 
and  do  not  perfect  feeds,  will  abide  another  year. 
This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  former. 

The  fixth  fort  is  the  Barba  Jovis,  or  Jupiter’s  Beard, 
by  many  called  Silver  Buffi,  from  the  whitenefs  of 
its  leaves.  This  is  a  ihrub  which  often  growTs  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  and  divides  into  many  lateral 
branches,  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
an  equal  number  of  narrow  lobes,  which  are  very 
white  and  hairy  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  branches,  collected  into  fmall  heads  *, 
thefe  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  appear  in 
June ;  fometimes  they  are  fucceeded  by  fliort  woolly 
pods,  containing  two  or  three  kidney-ffiaped  feeds ; 
but  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  warm,  they  do  not  ripen 
in  this  country.  It  is  propagated  either  by  feeds  or 
cuttings ;  if  by  feeds,  they  ffiould  be  fown  in  the  .au¬ 
tumn,  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  placed  under 
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a  frame  in  winter  to  protect  them  from  froft.  The 
following  fpring  the  plants  will  rife,  and  when  they 
are  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  they  Ihould  be  each 
planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
after  which,  they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy 
exotic  plants,  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  O&ober,  when  they  muft  be  removed 
into  fhelter.  Thefe  plants  are  always  houfed  in  winter, 
yet  I  have  had  fome  of  them  live  abroad  three  or  four 
years,  which  were  planted  againft  a  fouth-weft  af- 
pefted  wall.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  may  be  planted  during  any  of  the  fummer 
months,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  root.  When  the  cuttings  have  taken  good 
root,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

The  feventh  fort  is  a  low  fhrub,  feldom  riling  above 
two  feet  high,  but  fends  out  many  llender  branches, 
garnifhed  with  hoary  leaves,  which  are  fometimes 
fingle,  but  generally  have  three  oval  lobes,  the  middle 
being  longer  than  the  other  two *  the  flowers  are 
yellow,  and  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
three  or  four  joined  together,  having  woolly  empale- 
ments,  but  thefe  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  feeds, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  fort,  and  treated  as 
hath  been  directed  for  that.  This  has  been  an  old  in¬ 
habitant  in  the  Englifh  gardens. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  feeds.  This 
is  a  fhrub  which  grows  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  having 
the  appearance  of  one  fort  of  Gorfe  or  Whin,  but  it 
hath  round  leaves  growing  Angle.  It  will  live  in  the 
open  air  in  mild  winters,  but  hard  froft  will  deftroy  it. 
It  is  propagated  by  feeds  only. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  and  alfo  in 
Paleftine ;  this  was  formerly  in  fome  of  the  Englifh 
gardens,  but  the  fevere  winter  of  1 deftroyed 
molt  (if  not  all  the  plants)  in  this  country,  fince  which 
time  I  have  not  feen  it.  This  Ihrub  grows  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  the  branches  are  garnifhed  with  oblong 
ternate  leaves *  the  flowers,  wdiich  are  yellow,  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall  clufters  on  the  fide  of  the  branches ; 

*  thefe  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are  not  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  this  country. 

This  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be 
planted  the  beginning  of  June,  and  if  they  are  clofely 
covered  with  a  bell-glafs,  and  properly  fliaded,  they 
will  put  out  roots  by  the  end  of  Auguft,  when  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a 
fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  earth,  and  placed  in  the 
fhade  until  they  have  taken  new  root *  when  they 
may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  till  Oflober,  and  then 
fhould  be  removed  into  fhelter,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  other  hardy  green-houfe  plants. 

The. tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain: 
this  is  a  very  low  fhrubby  plant,  whofe  branches  fpread 
near  the  ground,  garnifhed  with  fllvery  winged  leaves, 
which  are  aqute-pointed *  the  flowers  are  produced 
toward  the  extremity  of  the  branches *  thefe  are  not 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England,  but  the  plant  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treatment. 

ANTIRRHIN  UM  [which  in  compofition  fome¬ 
times  indicates  a  hkenefs,  AvTippn/ov,  of  dvr)  and  plu, 
the  noftrils,  becaufe  it  represents  a  nofe:]  Snap¬ 
dragon,  or  Calves-fnout. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  empalement  is  of  one  leaf  cut  into  five  parts ,  the  two 
upper  fegments  being  longer  than  the  lower.  The  flower 
is  r ingen t,  having  an  oblong  tube ,  divided  at  the  top  into 
two  lips,  which  are  clofed  at  the  jaw.  The  upper  lip  is 
cut  into  two ,  and  reflexed  on  each  fide  the  under  lip  is 
divided  into  three  obtufe  parts:  in  the  bottom  is  fituated 
an  obtufe  nettarium ,  which  is  not  prominent.  There  are 
four  Jtamina  which  are  included  in  the  upper  lip ,  two  bein'/ 
longer ,  and  two  floor  ter,  crowned  by  fhort  fummits.  In 
the  center  is  placed  a  roundifh  germen ,  fupporting  a  flngle 
fly  ,  crowned  with  an  obtufe  ftigma .  The  germen  after- 
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ward  becomes  a  round  obtufe  capfule ,  having  two  cells  > 
which  are  full  of  fmall  angular  feeds. 

This  genus  is  ranged  in  Linnmus’s  fourteenth  clafs 
or  plants, .  entitled  Didynamia  Angiofperma,  the 
flower  having  two  long  and  two  fhort  ftamina,  and 
many  feeds  included  in  a  capfule.  To  this  genus 
Linnaeus  has  joined  the  Linaria  and  Afarina*  but  as 
the  flowers  of  the  Linaria  have  fpurs  to  their  petals, 
and  the  nectarium  being  very  prominent,  which  are* 
not  fo  in  this  genus,  fo  it  fnould  be  ieparated  from  it. 
The  Species  are, 

Antirrhinum  {Minus)  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  al- 
ternis  caule  ramofiffimo  diftufo.  Hort.  Cliff.  324. 
Snap-dragon  with  obtufe  fpear-fl/aped  leaves  growing  al¬ 
ternate, ,  and  a  dijfufed  branching  ftalk.  Antirrhinum  ar- 
venfe  minus.  C.  B.  P.  212. 

2.  Antirrhinum  ( Orontium )  floribus  fubfpicatis,  caly- 
cibus  digitalis  corolla  longioribus.  Hort.  Upfal.  176. 
Snap-dragon  with  fpike  d  flowers ,  and  fingered  empalement 
longer  than  the  flower.  Antirrhinum  arvenfe1  mains 

C.  B.  P.  212.  J 

3-  Antirrhinum  (. Majus )  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis 
calycibus  breviffimis  racemo  terminaii.  Vir.  Cliff.  61. 
Snap-dragon  with  fpear  fhaped  leaves  having  foot-ftalks, 
and  very  Jhort  flower-cups,  terminated  by  a  fpike  of  flowers. 
Antirrhinum  majus  alterum  folio  longiore.  C.  B.  P. 

2 1 1.  » 

4.  Antirrhinum  ( Latifolium )  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris, 
calycibus  hirfutis  racemo  longiflimo.  Snap-dragon  with 
fmooth  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  hairy  flower-cups ,  and  a  very 
long  fpike  of  flowers.  Antirrhinum  latifolium  amplo 
pailido  flore.  Bocc.  Muf.  2.  49.  1 

Antirrhinum  fltalicum)  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  hir- 
lutis  racemo  breviore.  Snap-dragon  with  narrow ,  hairy , 
fpear  -fhaped  leaves ,  and  a  floor  ter  fpike  of  flowers.  An¬ 
tirrhinum  longifolium  majus  Italicum  flore  amplo 
niveo  laeftefeente.  PI.  R.  Par. 

6.  Antirrhinum  ( Siculum )  foliis  linearibus  floribus  pe¬ 
tiolatis  axillaribus.  Snap-dragon  with  narrow  leaves  and 
flowers ,  with  foot-ftalks  proceeding  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves.  Antirrhinum  ficulum  linariae  folio  niveo  flore. 
Bocc.  Muf. 

The  two  firft  forts  grow  naturally  on  arable  land  in 
many  parts  of  England,  fo  are  feldom  admitted  into 
gardens *  thefe  are  both  annual  plants,  which  come 
up  from  fcattered  feeds.  They  flower  in  June  and 
July,  and  their  feeds  are  ripe  in  September. 

The  third  fort  is  not  a  native  of  England,  but  having 
been  firft  brought  into  gardens,  the  feeds  have  fcat¬ 
tered  about  in  fo  great  plenty,  that  it  is  become  very 
common  upon  walls  and  old  buildings  in  many  parts 
of  England.  Of  this  fort  there  are  ieveral  varieties, 
which  differ  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  fome  having 
red  flowers  with  white  mouths,  fome  with  yellow 
mouths,  others  have  white  flowers,  with  yellow  and 
white  mouths.  There  is  alfo  one  with  ftriped  leaves. 
The  laft  is  propagated  by  flips  and  cuttings,  which 
readily  take  root  any  time  in  the  fpring  or  fummer. 
The  different  colours  of  the  flowers  are  variable  from 
feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago,  from  whence  I  received  the  feeds.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  much  broader,  the  flowers  greatly 
larger,  and  the  fpikes  longer,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
forts.  The  colours  of  the  flowers  are  as  changeable 
in  this  fort  as  the  former,  when  raifed  from  feeds * 
but  as  this  is  the  moft  fpecious  kind,  fo  it  better  de- 
ferves  propagating  than  the  common,  efpecially  as  it 
is  equally  hardy. 

The  fifth  fort  has  long  narrow  leaves,  which  are  hairy* 
the  flowers  are  large,  and  the  fpike  is  Ihorter  than 
the  former  *  there  are  fome  varieties  in  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  of  this  fort,  but  it  is  equally  hardy  with 
the  common  fort. 

The  fixth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  feldom  grows 
more  than  a  foot  high  *  the  leaves  of  this  are  very 
narrow  and  fmooth  *  the  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  Angle,  ftanding  on  long  foot- 
ftalks  *  thefe  are  very  white,  with  a  dark  bottom.  If 
the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
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plants  will  come  up,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to 
thin  them  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  frith  iorts  are  railed  irom 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  a  dry  foil,  which  is 
not  too  rich,  either  in  April  or  May-,  and  in  July 
the  plants  may  be  planted  out  into  large  borders, 
where  they  will  flower  the  fpring  following  -,  or  they 
may  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  for^  flowering  the 
fame  autumn,  but  then  they  are  not  fo  likely  to  en¬ 
dure  the  winter  -,  and  it  the  autumn  prove  bad,  they 
will  not  perfect  their  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  grow  extremely  well  upon  old  walls  or 
buildings,  in  which  places  they  will  endure  for  feveral 
years-,  whereas  thole  planted_  in  gardens  feldom.latt 
longer  than  two  years,  unlefs  they  are  planted  in  a 
very  poor  foil,  and  the  flowers  often  cropped,  and  not 
fuffered  to  feed  -,  but  any  of  thefe  forts  may  be  con¬ 
tinued,  by  planting  cuttings  in  any  of  the  fummer 
months,  which  will  eafrly  take  root. 

All  the  forts  of  Snap-dragons  are  pretty  ornaments 
in  a  garden,  and  requiring  very  little  culture,  are 
rendered  more  acceptable.  They  are  all  hardy  plants, 
and  will  refill  the  cold  of  our  winters  extremely  well, 
elpecially  if  they  are  planted  on  a  dry,  gravelly,  or 
l’anciy  foil  -,  for  when  they  are  planted  in  a  rich  moift 
foil,  they  will  grow  very  luxuriant  for  a  time,  but 
are  very  fubjedt  to  rot  in  autumn  or  winter-,  and  are 
much  more  lufceptible  of  cold,  than  when  they  are 
in  a  dry,  hungry,  rocky  foil-,  lo  that  thefe  plants 
may  be  placed  amongft  Hones,  or  they  will  grow  in 
the  joints  of  old  walls,  where  they  may  be  placed  fo 
as  to  render  fome  abjed  part  of  a  garden  very  agree¬ 
able,  for  they  will  continue  in  flower  feveral  months-, 
and  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fried,  there  will  be 
a  continual  iupply  of  young  plants,  without  any 
trouble. 

Wherever  thefe  plants  are  defrgned  to  grow  on  walls, 
or  on  a  rocky  barren  foil,  the  feeds  fnould  be  lown 
the  beginning  of  March,  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain ,  (for  if  the  plants  are  firft  railed  in  a  better 
foil,  and  afterward  tranfplanted  into  thole  places,  they 
feldom  fucceed  well.)  When  the  plants  are  come  up, 
they  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds-,  and  where  they  come  up  too  thick, 
to  pull  fome  of  them  out,  fo  as  to  give  them  room 
'  to  grow.  In  July  thefe  forts  will  begin  to  flower,  and 
will  continue  flowering  till  the  froft  prevents  them. 
Thole  plants  which  grow  on  walls,  will  have  ftrong 
woody  Hems,  which  will  continue  two  or  three  years 
or  more,  and  are  rarely  hurt  by  troll.  _  _ 

A  P  A  R I N  E  [this  plant  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is 
very  rough  -,  it  is  called  Philanthropon,  of  piAcu,  to 
love,  and  man  -,  becaufe  if  a  perfon  walks 

in  uncultivated  places,  the  plant  not  only  applies  ltfelf 
to  his  garments,  but  it  holds  them,  as  it  it  had^  a 
mind  to  bind  man  with  an  amicable  band :]  Goofe- 
grafs  or  Clivers.  , 

The  common  fort  grows  wild  almoll  every  where, 
the  feeds  flicking  to  the  cloaths  of  people  that  pals 
bv  where  they  grow ;  it  is  fometimes  uied  in  medicine, 
but  it  is  too  common  a  weed  to  be  admitted  into  a 

garden.  . 

There  are  fome  other  forts  of  this  plant  which  are 
kept  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  ol  vaiiety,  which 
I  fhall  beg  leave  to  enumerate  here, 
i  Aparine  femine  lsevi.  Tourn.  Goofe-grafs  with  a 
fmotb  feed.  This  is  under  Gallium  in  Linnaeus. 

2.  Aparine  femine  coriandri  iaccharati.  Park.  Iheat. 
Goofe-grafs  with  fweet  feeds  like  Coriander. 

3.  Aparine  pumila fupina,  flore  aeruleo.  Tourn.  Low 
°  trailing  Goofe-grafs ,  with  a  blue  flower.  _  The  two  laft 

are  included  in  Linnaeus's  genus  of  Vailantia. 

All  thefe  plants,  if  they  ape  permitted  to  fcatter  their 
feeds,  will  maintain  themfelves  in  a  garden  without 
any  other  culture,  than  that  of  preventing  other  weeds 
from  over-growing  them,  thefe  being  all  very  low 
plants. 

The  firft  fort  grows  wild  in  Cambridgelhire,  as  doth 
the  third  about  Liphoeck  in  Plampfhire,  where  I  have 
gathered  it. 
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■IPETALOUS  plants,  [of  a  privative,  and  owe- 
"  Aov,  a  flower-leaf,  6>.]  are  fuch  as  have  no  petals  or 

flower-leaves. 

APHACA.  See  LathYRUS.  .  c 

APICES  [of  Apex,  Lat.  atop  or  point]  thele  are 
called  fummits  by  Vaillant,  and  are  thole  little  knobs 
that  arow  on  the  top  of  the  ftamma  in  the  middle  of 
the  flower :  which  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  a  kind 
of  male  fperm,  which  when  ripe,  diffules  itielf  to 
every  part  of  the  flower,  and  fecundates  the  ovarium 
and  renders  it  fruitful. 

API  OS.  See  Glycine. 

A  P I U  M  [Apium  is  fo  called,  as  fome  fay,  of  Apes, 
bees,  becaule  bees  are  faid  to  be  delighted  very  much 

with  it,]  Parfley. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  plant  with  an  umbelliferous  flower  -,  the  rays  of  the 
went  umbel  are  few,  but  thofe  of  the  fmaller  are  many, 
the  involucrum  is  in  fome  fpecies  of  one  leaf  ,  and  in  others 
of  many,  the  petals  of  the  greater  umbel  are  uniform’, 
thefe  are  round,  equal,  and  turn  inward.  Each  flower  has 
five  ftamina,  crowned  by  roundifh  fummits.  Under  the 
flower  is  fltuated  the  germen, fupporting  two  reflexed  fly les, 
crowned  by  blunt  ftigtna  -,  the  germen  afterward  becomes 
an  oval  channelled  fruit,  dividing  into  two  parts,  having 
two  oval  feeds  channelled  on  one  fide,  and  plain  on  the 
other. 

This  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fe&ion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  entitled  Pentandna  Digyma, 
the  flowers  having  five  ftamina  and  two  ityles. 

The  Species  are,  _  . 

1.  Apium  ( Petrofclinum )  foliolis  caulmis  lineal lbus  in- 
volucellis  minutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  108.  Parfley  with  very 
narrow  leaves  on  the  flower -ft  alks.  Apium  hortenfe  vel 
petrolelinum  vulgo.  C.  B.  P.  Common  Parfley.  _ 

2  Apium  ( Crifpum )  foliis  radicalibus  amplionbus  cmpis 
caulinis  ovato-multifidis.  Parfley  with  the  lower  leaves 
very  broad  and  curled,  the  upper  oval,  and  cut  intomary 
fegments.  Apium  vel  petrolelinum  crifpum.  C.  B.  P. 

153.  Curled  Parfley.  ' 

3.  Apium  {Latifolium)  foliis  rachcahbus  tnfidis,  lerratis, 
petiolis  longiflimis.  Parfley  with  under  leaves  divided 
into  three  parts,  which  are  flawed,  and  have  very  long 
foot-ftalks.  Apium  hortenfe  latifolium  maxima  crai- 
fifiima  fuavi  &  eduli  radice.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Lhe 

large  rooted  Parfley.  .  .  _  . 

Apium  ( Graveolens )  foliolis  caulinis  cuneiformibus . 

’  Hort.  Cliff.  107.  Parfley  with  the  lower  leaves  fajhioned 
like  a  wedge.  Apium  paluftre  five  apium  officinarum. 
C.  B.  P.  154.  Smallage. 

5.  Apium  {Dulce)  foliis  ere&is,  petiolis  longiflimis  fo¬ 
liolis  quinque  lobatis  ferratis.  Parfley  with  upright 
leaves ,  having  very  long  foot-ftalks,  and  the  fmaller  leaves 
compofed  of  five  flawed  lobes.  Apium  dulce  ceten  Ita- 
lorum.  Inft.  R.  H.  305.  Upright  Celery. 

6.  Apium  ( Kapaceum )  foliis  patulis,  petiolis  brevibus, 
foliolis  quinis  ferratis,  radice  rotundo.  Parfley  with 
fpreading  leaves,  having  fhort  foot-ftalks,  the  fmaller  leaves 
having  five  lobes,  and  a  round  root.  Apium  dulce  de- 
gener,  radice  rapacea.  Juff.  Celeriack,  or  Turncp-rooted 
Celery. 

7.  Apium  (. Lufltanicum )  foliis  radicalibus  tribolatis,  cau¬ 
linis  quinque-lobatis  crenatis.  Parfley  with  under  leaves 
halving  three  lobes,  and  thofe  on  the  ft  alks  five,  which  are 
indented.  Apium  Lufltanicum  maximum,  folio  trilo- 
bato  flore  luteolo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Parfley,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  cultivated  for  culinary  ufe  -,  and  is  what  the 
College  of  Phyficians  have  direfted  to  be  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine^  under  the  title  of  Petrofelinum -,  for  when 
Apium  is  prefcritfed,  the  Smallage  is  always  in¬ 
tended.  -  . 

The  fecond  fort  has  generally  been  fuppofed  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  the  firft,  but  from  many  years 
trial  I  have  always  found,  that  if  the  feeds  are  carefully 
laved  from  plants  of  the  curled-leaved  Parfley,  it 
will  conftantly  produce  the  fame-,  but  there  are 
few  perlons  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  fave  the 
feeds  fo  carefully,  as  not  to  have  fome  ot  the  common 
fort  mixed  with  it  for  when  feeds  are  bought  at  the 
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fhops,  there  is  generally  a  mixture  of  both :  there¬ 
fore  the  only  method  to  have  it  good,  is  to  leparate 
all  thofe  plants  which  have  plain  leaves  from  the 
curled,  as  foon  as  they  are  diftinguifhable,  leaving 
only  fuch  as  are  of  the  right  kind ;  if  this  is  duly  ob- 
ferved,  the  feeds  will  conftantly  produce  the  fame. 
The  third  fort  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  their  roots, 
which  are  now  pretty  commonly  fold  in  the  London 
markets  •,  the  leaves  of  this  fort  have  much  longer 
foot-ftalks,  and  their  fubdivifions  are  not  fo  nume¬ 
rous  as  in  the  common  Parfley ;  the  lobes  of  the 
leaves  are  much  larger,  and  of  a  darker  green,  fo 
that  it  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  common  fort  by 
its  leaves,  but  the  roots  are  fix  times  as  large  as  the 
common  Parfley  can  be  brought  to  with  the  utmoft 
culture.  I  have  lown  the  feeds  of  both  forts  for  fe- 
veral  years  on  the  fome  fpot  of  ground*  and  have 
thinned  the  plants  when  young,  to  an  equal  diflance, 
and  given  the  fame  culture  to  both  j  but  when  their 
roots  were  taken  up,  thofe  of  the  common  fort  were 
not  larger  than  a  man’s  little  finger,  but  the  other 
were  as  large  as  full  grown  Carrots,  which  were  very 
tender  and  fweet,  whereas  the  other  were  ftringy  and 
ftrong  •,  and  this  difference  conftantly  holds,  fo  it  may 
be  allowed  to  be  fpecifically  different.  This  fort  was 
many  years  cultivated  in  Holland,  before  the  Eng- 
lifti  gardeners  could  be  prevailed  on  to  fow  it.  I 
brought  the  feeds  of  it  from  thence  in  1 727,  and  would 
then  have  perfuaded  fome  of  the  kitchen-gardeners  to 
make  trial  of  it,  but  they  refufed  to  accept  of  it*  fo 
that  I  cultivated  it  feyeral  years  before  it  was  known 
in  the  markets. 

The  fourth  fort  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
Smallage.  This  is  what  the  phyficians  intend  when 
they  prefcribe  Apium.  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  to 
this  the  Celery,  fuppofing  them  to  be  the  fame,  and 
the  only  difference  to  arife  from  culture*  but  herein 
he  is  greatly  miftaken  *,  for  I  have  cultivated  the 
Smallage  in  gardens  forty  years*  to  try  if  by  art  it 
could  poflibly  be  brought  to  the  fame  goodnefs  as 
Celery,  but  have  not  been  able  to  alter  it  from  its 
original ;  all  that  can  be  done  by  culture,  is  to  bring 
it  to  a  larger  fize  than  it  naturally  grows  wild,  and  by 
earthing  it,  to  give  it  a  whitenefs  •,  but  it  will  not 
grow  tall  as  Celery,  nor  will  it  rife  with  a  ftrait  ftem, 
but  fends  out  many  fuckers  near  the  root,  and  when 
it  is  blanched,  retains  its  ftrong  rank  tafte,  which  no 
culture  can  alter,  therefore  I  make  .  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a  diftincft  fpecies. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  Celery  before-mentioned,  and 
the  fixth  fort  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  degenerate  fpecies 
from  it*  but  I  cannot  agree  to  this  opinion  ;  for  from 
many  years  trial  I  have  never  found  it  vary.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  fnort,  when  compared  with 
thofe  of  the  other,  and  fpread  open  horizontally ; 
the  roots  grow  as  large  as  the  common  Turneps. 
The  difference  which  I  have  obferved  to  arife  from 
the 'culture,  has  been  only  in  the  fize  of  the  roots  ; 
thofe  on  rich  ground,  which  were  properly  cultivated 
were  much  larger  than  thofe  on  poorer  land,  but  the 
leaves  and  outward  appearance  of  the  plants  were 
never  altered,  fo  that  I  make  no  doubt  of  its  being  a 
different  fpecies. 

The  feeds  of  the  feventh  fort  I  received  from  the 
royal  garden  at  Paris,  many  years  fince,  where  it  had 
been  long  preferved,  and  maintained  its  difference ; 
and  from  more  than  twenty  years  cultivating  it  in 
the  garden  at  Chelfea,  I  have  found  the  fame,  fo  that 
I  cannot  doubt  of  its  being  different  from  all  the  other 
fpecies. 

The  broad-leaved  Garden  Parfley,  mentioned  by  Caf- 
per  Bauhin,  and  the  round-leaved  Portugal  Parfley, 
mentioned  by  Tournefort,  I  believe  are  only  varieties 
of  the  common  Parfley  •,  for  if  they  are  diftinft  fpe¬ 
cies,  all  the  feeds  which  I  have  received  from  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  Europe,  under  thofe  titles,  have  been 
wrong  for  the  plants  which  have  rifen  from  thofe 
feeds,  have  always  proved  to  be  the  common  fort. 

As  Tournefort,  and  many  other  botanifts,  have  enu¬ 
merated  all  the  varieties  of  plants  which  were  found 
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in  the  gardens,  and  did  not  diftinguilh  which  of  them 
were  fpecifically  different  j  fo  Dr.  Linnseus  has  gone 
into  the  other  extreme,  and  fuppofed  many  plants, 
which  are  permanently  different,  to  be  only  acciden¬ 
tal  varieties,  arifing  from  culture.  But  as  he  is  now 
cultivating  as  many  plants  as  the  inclemency  of  the 
climate  where  he  is  lituated,  will  permit,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  his  reforming  his  error,  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  when  he  finds  what  plants  retain  their  lpecific 
difference. 

The  common  Parfley  muff;  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring, 
for  the  feeds  remain  a  long  time  in  the  earth,  the 
plants  feldom  appearing  in  lefs  than  fix  weeks  after 
the  feeds  are  fown.  This  fort  is  generally  fown  in 
drills  by  the  edges  of  borders  in  the  kitchen-gardens 
near  London,  becaufe  it  is  much  eafier  to  keep  it  clear 
from  weeds,  than  if  the  feeds  are  fown  promifeuoufly 
on  a  border,  and  the  Parfley  is  much  looner  cut  for 
ufe  :  but  when  the  roots  are  defired  for  medicinal  ufe, 
then  the  feeds  muft  be  fown  thin  ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  Ihould  be  hoed  out  Angle, 
as  is  praflifed  for  Carrots,  Onions,  &c.  obferving  al¬ 
io  to  cut  up  the  weeds  :  if  this  be  obferved,  the  roots 
will  become  fit  for  ufe  by  July  or  Auguft,  and  con¬ 
tinue  fo  till  fpring. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  are  afraid  to  ufe  Parfley 
in  their  kitchens,  left  they  Ihould  fuffer  by  having  the 
lefier  Hemlock  mixed  with  it,  whofe  leaves  are  fo 
like  Parfley,  that  perfons  who  are  not  Ikilled  in  bo¬ 
tany,  may  be  eafily  deceived  •,  which  being  a  noxious 
plant,  fever'al  perfons  have  been  injured  by  eating  it : 
but  to  prevent  this,  I  have  for  many  years  cultivated 
the  fort  with  curled  leaves,  which  is  fo  unlike  the 
Hemlock,  that  no  perfon,  however  ignorant,  can 
miftake  one  for  the  other,  and  have  conftantly  advifed 
thofe  of  my  acquaintance  to  do  the  fame ;  for  the 
curled  fort  is  equally  good  as  the  common  Parfley, 
and  I  have  conftantly  found  the  feeds,  faved  from  the 
curled  fort,  to  produce  the  fame. 

The  common  Parfley  is,  by  fome  Ikilful  perfons, 
cultivated  in  fields  for  the  ufe  of  fheep,  it  being  a 
fovereign  remedy  to  preferve  them  from  the  rot,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  fed  twice  a  week  for  two  or  three  hours 
each  time  with  this  herb  ;  but  hares  and  rabbets  are 
fo  fond  of  it,  that  they  will  come  from  a  great  diftance 
to  feed  upon  it  •*  and  in  countries  where  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  abound,  they  will  deftroy  it,  if  it  is  not  very  fe- 
curely  fenced  againft  them ;  fo  that  whoever  has  a 
mind  to  have  plenty  of  hares  in  their  fields,  by  cul¬ 
tivating  Parfley,  will  draw  all  the  hares  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  them,  and  this  will  preferve  them  found. 

The  belt  time  for  fowing  it  in  the  fields  is  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  February  ;  the  ground  Ihould 
be  made  fine,  and  the  feeds  fown  pretty  thick,  in 
drills  drawn  at  about  a  foot  afunder,  that  the  ground 
may  be  kept  hoed  between  the  drills,  to  deftroy  the 
weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  grow,  will  foon  over¬ 
run  the  Parfley.  One  buflael  of  feed  will  fow  an  acre 
of  land. 

The  great  .Garden  Parfley  is  now  more  .known  to  us 
in  E.ngland  than  it  was  fome  years  paft.  In  Holland 
it  has  been  long  common  in  all  their  markets :  they 
bring  thefe  roots  in  bunches,  as  we  do  young  Carrots 
to  market  in  fummer  •,  and  the  roots  are  much  of  the 
fame  fize:  it  is  called  Petrofeline  Wortle  by  theDutch, 
who  are  very  fond  of  it  for  water  fouche. 

It  may  be  cultivated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  good 
ground  early  in  the  fpring  •,  and  in  April,  when  the 
plants  are  up,  cut  them  out  with  a  hoe  (as  is  practifed 
for  young  Carrots)  to  about  five  or  fix  inches  fquare, 
and  keep  them  conftantly  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  in 
July  the  roots  will  be  fit  to  draw  for  ufe,  and  may 
be  boiled  and  eaten  as  young  Carrots  ;  and  are  very 
palatable  and  wholfome,  efpecially  for  thofe  who  are 
troubled  with  the  gravel. 

But  if  thefe  plants  are  cut  out,  to  allow  them  more 
room,  if  the  foil  is  good,  the  roots  will  grow  to  the 
fize  of  a  middling  Parfnep,  by  September. 

Smallage  is  a  common  weed  by  the  fide  of  ditches 
and  brooks  of  water,  in  many  parts  of  England,  fo 
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fo  that  it  is  fcldom  cultivated  in  gardens  *  but  if  any 
perforl  is  willing  to  propagate  it,  the  feeds  fhould  be 
fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  on  a  moift  fpot  cf 
ground ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  may  be 
either  tranfplanted  inta  moift  foil,  or  hoed  out,  and 
left  fix  or  eight  inches  afunder,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  for  good.  The  feed  of  this  plant  is  one  of  the 
leffer  warm  feeds  ;  both  the  herb  and  feeds  are  ufed 
in  medicine. 

The  feeds  of  the  two  forts  of  Celery  fhould  be  fown 
at  two  or  three  different  times,  the  better  to  continue 
it  for  ufe  through  the  whole  feafon,  without  running 
up  to  feed.  The  firft  lowing  fhould  be  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed  •,  the  lecond 
may  be  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after,  which  ought 
to  be  in  an  open  fpot  of  light  earth,  where  it  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun  •,  the  third  time  of  lowing 
fhould  be  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May, 
which  ought  to  be  in  a  moift  foil ;  and  if  expofed  to 
the  morning  fun  only,  it  will  be  fo  much  the  better, 
but  it  fhould  not  be  under  the  drip-of  trees. 

The  feeds  which  are  fown  in  the  hot-bed  will  come 
up  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  fowing, 
when  the  plants  fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from 
weeds ;  and  if  the  fealon  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  -watered ;  and  in  about  a  month  or  five  weeks 
after  it  is  up,  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant : 
you  muft  therefore  prepare  fome  beds  of  moift  rich 
earth,  in  a  warm  Situation,  in  which  you  fhould 
prick  theft  young  plants,  at  f  about  three  inches 
fquare,  that  they  may  grow  ftrong  •,  and  if  the  feafon 
fhould  prove  cold,  the  beds  muft  be  covered  with 
mats,  to  fcreen  the  plants  from  morning  frofts,  which 
would  retard  their  growth  :  you  muft  alfo  obferve,  in 
drawing  theft  plants  out  of  the  feed-beds,  to  thin 
them  where  they  grow  too  thick,  leaving  the  frnall 
plants  to  get  more  ftrength  before  they  are  tranfplant¬ 
ed  ;  by  which  means  one  and  the  fame  feed-bed  will 
afford  three  different  plantings,  which  will  accord¬ 
ingly  fucceed  each  other  for  ufe. 

You  muft  obferve,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  to  keep 
it  diligently  watered  after  it  is  tranfplanted,  as  alfo  to 
clear  the  feed-beds  from  weeds  *  and  after  every  draw¬ 
ing,  keep  them  duly  watered,  to  encourage  the  fmall 
plants  left  therein. 

The  middle  of  May  fome  of  the  plants  of  the  firft 
fowing  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  for  blanching,  which 
Ihould  be  planted  in  a  moift,  rich,  light  foil,  upon 
which  the  firft  planted  Celery  will  often  grow  to  be 
twenty  inches  long  in  the  clean  blanched  parts,  which 
upon  a  poor  or  dry  foil  feldom  rifes  to  be  ten  inches. 
The  manner  of  tranfplanting  it  is  as  follows :  after 
having  cleared  the  ground  of  weeds,  you  muft  dig  a 
trench  by  a  line  about  ten  inches  wide,  and  fix  or 
feven  inches  deep,  loofening  the  earth  in  the  bottom, 
and  laying  it  level ;  the  earth  that  comes  out  of  the 
trench  Ihould  be  equally  laid  on  each  fide  the  trench, 
to  be  ready  to  draw  in  again  to  earth  the  Celery  as 
it  advances  in  height.  Theft  trenches  fhould  be  made 
at  three  feet  diftance  from  each  other  ;  then  plant  the 
plants  in  the  middle  of  the  trench,  at  about  four  or 
five  inches  diftance,  in  one  ftrait  row,  having  before 
trimmed  the  plants,  and  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  long 
leaves  •,  when  they  are  planted  you  muft  obferve  to 
clofe  the  earth  well  to  their  roots,  and  to  water  them 
plentifully  until  they  have  taken  frefh  root;  after  which 
time  it  will  be  needlefs,  except  in  dry  foils,  or  very  dry 
feafons  :  as  theft  plants  advance  in  height,  you  muft 
obferve  to  draw  the  earth  on  each  fide  clofe  to  them, 
being  careful  not  to  bury  their  hearts,  nor  ever  to  do 
it  but  in  dry  weather,  otherwife  the  plants  will  rot. 
When  the  plants  have  advanced  a  confiderable 
height  above  the  trenches,  and  all  the  earth,  which 
was  laid  on  the  fides  thereof,  hath  been  employed  in 
earthing  them  up  ;  you  muft  then  make  ufe  of  afpade 
to  dig  up  the  earth  between  the  trenches,  which  muft 
alfo  be  made  ufe  of  for  the  fame  purpofe,  continuing 
from  time  to  time  to  earth  it  up,  until  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 
i  he  firft  of  your  planting  out  will,  perhaps,  be  fit 
for  ufe  by  the  beginning  of  July,  and  will  be  fucceed- 
ed  by  the  after  plantations  ;  and  if  the  latter  fowings 
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are  rightly  managed,  there  will  be  a  fucceffion  of  Ce¬ 
lery  lor  ufe  till  April ;  but  you  fhould  oblerve  to 
plant  the  laft  crop  in  a  drier  foil,  to  prevent  its  be¬ 
ing  rotted  with  too  much  wet  in  winter ;  and  alfo  if 
the  weather  fhould  prove  extreme  lharp,  you  will 
do  well  to  cover  your  ridges  of  Celery  with  fome 
Peale-haulm,  or  lome  fuch  light  covering,  which  will 
admit  the  air  to  the  plants  ;  for  if  they  are  covered 
too  clofe,  they  will  be  very  fubject  to  rot ;  by  this 
means  you  may  preferve  your  Celery  in  feafon  a  long 
time,  but  you  muft  remember  to  take  off  the  cover¬ 
ing  whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  otherwife  it 
will  be  apt  to  caufe  the  Celery  to  rot.  By  this  me¬ 
thod  of  covering  the  Celery,  the  froft  will  be  kept 
out  of  tire  ground  ;  lb  it  may  be  always  taken  up  for 
ufe  when  it  is  wanted,  which,  it  neglected,  it  cannot 
be  taken  up  in  hard  froft*  The  Celery,  when  fully 
blanched,  will  not  continue  good  above  three  weeks 
or  a  month  before  it  will  rot  or  pipe  :  therefore,  in 
order  to  continue  it  good,  you  fhould  have  at  Jeaft 
fix  or  feven  different  feafons  of  planting  ;  fo  that  if  it 
be  only  intended  to  fupply  a  family,  there  need  not 
be  much  planted  at  each  time,  but  this  muft  be  pro-- 
portioned  according  to  the  quantity  required* 

The  other  fort  of  Celery,  which  is  commonly  called 
Celeriac,  is  to  he  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  di¬ 
rected  for  the  Italian  Celery,  excepting  that  this 
fhould  be  planted  upon  the  level  ground,  or  in  very 
fhallow  drills,  for  this  plant  feldom  grows  above  eight 
or  ten  inches  high,  fo  requires  but  little  earthing  up  •, 
the  great  excellency  of  this  being  in  the  fize  of  the 
root,  which  is  often  as  large  as  ordinary  Turneps.  It 
fhould  be  fown  about  the  middle  cf  March,  upon  a 
rich  border  of  earth,  and,  in  dry  weather,  conftantly 
watered,  otherwife  the  feeds  will  not  grow :  when  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  tranfplant  out,  they  fhould 
be  placed  eighteen  inches  afunder,  row  from  row,  and 
the  plants  fix  or  eight  inches  diftant  in  the  rows ;  the 
ground  muft  be  carefully  kept  clean  from  weeds,  but 
this  fort  will  require  but  one  earthing  up,  which  fhould 
not  be  performed  until  the  roots  are  nearly  grown : 
both  theft  forts  of  Celery  delight  in  a  rich,  light, 
■moift  foil,  where  they  will  grow  to  a  much  larger 
fize,  and  will  be  fweeter  and  tenderer  than  on  a  poor 
or  dry  ground. 

The  bell;  method  to  fave  this  feed,  is  to  make  choice 
of  fome  long  good  roots  of  the  upright  Celery,  which 
have  not  been  too  much  blanched,  and  plant  them 
out  at  about  a  foot  afunder  in  a  moift  foil,  early  in 
the  fpring ;  and  when  they  run  up  to  feed,  keep  them 
fupported  with  ftakes,  to  prevent  their  being  broken 
down  by  the  winds :  and  in  July,  when  the  feed  be¬ 
gins  to  be  formed,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  very 
dry,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  fome  water  to  the  plants, 
which  will  greatly  help  their  producing  good  feeds.  In 
Auguft  theft  feeds  will  be  ripe,  at  which  time  it 
fhould  be  cut  up,  in  a  dry  time,  and  fpread  upon 
cloths  in  the  fun  to  dry ;  then  beat  out  the  feeds,  and 
preferve  them  dry  in  bags  for  ufe. 

APIUM  ANISUM  DICTUM.  See  Pimpi- 

NELL A . 

APIUM  M  ACEDONICUM.  See  Busom 
APIUM  PYRENAICUM.  See  Crithmum. 
APOCYNUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  91.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  269.  [*At rcxvifOv,  of  cc-mo  and  x'jvor  a  dog,  be- 
caufe  the  antients  believed  this  plant  would  kill  dogs.] 
Dogfbane. 

The  Characters  are, 

^’he  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  \  cut 
into  five  acute  fiegments  at  the  top  ;  it  hath  hut  one  petals 
which  is  of  the  open  bell-Jhape ,  cut  into  five  parts ■  at-  the 
hrim ,  which  turn  backward  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower 
are  fituated  five  ncdlariums,  which  are  oval ,  and  furround  ■ 
the  germen :  there  are  five  famine,  fcarce  vifible,  which 
are  crowned  by  oblong  erect  fiummits ,  which  are  bifid 
in  the  center  are  two  oval  germen ,  fupporting  fmall  fiyles, 
crowned  with  globular  ftigma,  larger  than  the  germen. 

! The  germen  afterward  become  two  long  pointed  capfiules , 
opening  in  two  valves ,  having  one  cell,  which  is  filled  with 
comprejjed  feeds ,  lying  over  each  other  like  tiles  on  a  houfe , 
each  being  crowned  with  down. 
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This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  flection 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Digynia, 
the  flowers  having  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Apocynum  (Androfami  folium)  caule  redtiufculo  her- 
baceo  foliis  ovatis  utrinque  glabris  cymis  terminali- 
bus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  213.  Dogjhane  with  an  erebi  her¬ 
baceous  jialk ,  oval  leaves ,  fmooth  on  both  ftd.es ,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  head  of  flowers.  Apocynum  Canadenfe 
foliis  androfaemi  majoris.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  609. 

2.  Apocynum  ( Cannabinmn )  caule  reftiuflculo  herbaceo 
foliis  oblongis  panniculis  terminalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
213.  Dogjhane  with  an  eredl  herbaceous  Jialk ,  oblong 
leaves ,  and  flalks  terminated'  by  flowers.  Apocynum 
Canadenfe  maximum  fiore  minimo  herbaceo.  Pluk. 
Aim.  35. 

3.  Apocynum  ( Venetum )  caule  refhufculo  herbaceo  fo¬ 
liis  ovato-lanceolatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  41 1 .  Dogjhane  with 
an  upright  herbaceous  Jialk ,  and  oval  fpear-Jhaped  leaves. 
Apocynum  maritimum  venetum  falicis  folio  florc  pur- 
pureo.  Tourn.  Inft.  92. 

4.  Apocynum  ( Speciofljflmum )  foliis  ovatis  petiolatis,  fu- 
perne  glabris,  floribus  amplis  pediculis  longis  hirfu- 
tis  caule  fruticofo.  Dogjhane  with  oval  leaves ,  which 
are  fmooth  on  their  upper  fide ,  large  flowers  with  long 
hairy  foot-folks,  and  a  Jhrubby  Jialk.  Apocynum  erec- 
tum  frutieofum,  flore  luteo  maximo  &  fpeciofiffimo. 
Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  89. 

.  5.'  Apocynum  ( Scandens )  foliis  oblongo-cordatis  rigidis 
floribus  lateralibus,  caule  fruticofo  volubili.  Dogjhane 
with  fliff \  oblong ,  heart-Jhaped  leaves ,  flowers  growing 
'on  the  fides  of  the  Jialk,  and  a  Jhrubby  twining  Jialk. 
Apocynum  lcandens  foliis  citrii  filiquis  maculatis. 
Plum.  Cat.  2. 

•  B.  Apocynum  ( Frutefcens )  caule  credo  frutefcente  foliis 
lanceolato-ovalibus  corollis  acutis  fauce  villofis.  Flor. 
Zeyl.  1 14.  Dogjhane  with  an  upright  Jhrubby  Jialk,  oval 
fpear-Jhaped  leaves,  acute  petals,  and  hairy  jaws.  Apo¬ 
cynum  caule  eredo  arhoreo  foliis  ovatis  acutis.  Prod. 
Leyd.  412. 

7.  Apocynum  (. Reticulatum )  caule  volubili  perenne  fo¬ 
liis  ovatis  venofis.  Prod.  Leyd.  412.  Dogjhane  with 
a  perennial  twining  Jialk,  and  oval  vented  leaves. 

8.  Apocynum  ( Obliquum )  caule  volubili  foliis  ovatis  ri- 
giclis  obliquis  cymis  lateralibus  tubo  floris  longiffimo. 
Dogjhane  with  oval flijf  leaves  which  are  oblique ,  a  twin¬ 
ing  Jialk ,  and  flowers  growing  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches.  Apocynum  lcandens  majus  folio  fubrotun- 
do.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  89. 

9.  Apocynum  (Nervofmn)  caule  fruticofo  fcandente  fo¬ 
liis  ovatis  nervofis  cymis  lateralibus  flore  luteo  magno 
rubo  longiffimo.  Dogjhane  with  a  climbing  Jhrubby  Jialk, 
oval-veined  leaves,  and  large  flowers  growing  in  bunches 
from  the  fides  of  the  flalks ,  having  very  long  tubes. 

10.  Apocynum  (Cordatmn )  foliis  oblongo-cordatis,  mu- 
CFonatis  feffiiibus  floribus  lateralibus,  caule  fcandente. 
Dogjhane  with  oblong  heart-Jhaped  leaves,  which  end  in 
a  point,  flowers  growing  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves ,  and 
a  climbing  Jialk.  Apocynum  fcandens  foliis  oblongis 
aeuminatis  floribus  amplis  patulus  &  luteis.  Houft. 
MSS,  Fig.  PL  num.  -8.  pi.  44.  f.  s. 

i  i.  Apocynum  (, Villofum )  foliis  cordatis  glabris  floribus 
villofis  lateralibus  petiolis  Ipngioribus  caule  fcandente. 

■  Dogjhane  with  fmooth  heart-Jhaped  leaves ,  hairy  flowers 
growing  from  the-  fide  of  the  branches,  and  a  climbing 
jialk.  Apoeynum  fcandens  ample  flore  villofo  luteo 
filiquis  tumidis  angulofis.  Houft.  MSS.  Fig.  PL  tab. 
44*  fig-  2- 

The  fir  If  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
This  hath  a  perennial  root  the  ftalks  rife  about  three 
feet  high,  grow  upright,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth 
oval  leaves,  growing  oppofite.  Thefe,  as  alfo  the  ftalks, 
abound  with  a  milky  juice,  which  flows  out  when  they 
are  broken  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  colleded  in  a 
kind  of  umbel,  growing  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks.  The 
nedarii  in  the  bottom,  have  a  purplifh  caft  thefe 
flowers  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  pods  which  ripen 
in  England,  but  the  plant  is  propagated  by  parting 
the  roots.  It  is  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  full  ground, 
but  the  foil  fhould  be  light  or  dry,  otherwife  the  roots 
are  apt  to  rot  in  winter.  The  belt  time  to  part  the 


roots  is  in  March,  before  they  begin  to  put  out  new 
ftalks. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fame  countries  as 
the  firft  the  roots  ot  this  fort  creep  far  in  the  ground, 
fo  that  when  it  is  planted  in  a  garden,  it  is  apt  to 
fpread  fo  much  as  to  be  troublefome.  The  ftalks  of 
this  fort  are  brown,  and  grow  about  two  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  oblong  fmooth  leaves,  fet  on  by 
pairs,  and  abound  with  a  milky  juice  as  the  for¬ 
mer.  Towards  the  uppfer  part  of  the  ftalk,  the  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  colleded 
in  final  1  bunches,  which  are  of  an  herbaceous  white 
colour,  and  fmali,  lo  make  no  great  appearance, 
therefore  are  feldom  admitted  into  gardens,  except 
for  the  fake  of  variety.  This  is  very  hardy,  and  pro¬ 
pagates  too  fall  by  its  creeping  roots.  Both  thefe 
forts  flower  in  July,  and  in  autumn  their  ftalks  decay 
to  the  root. 

The  third  fort  grows  upon  a  fmali  illand  in  the  fea, 
near  Venice,  but  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally 
brought  from  fome  other  country.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  purple,  and  the  other 
with  a  white  flower.  The  roots  of  this  creep  pretty 
much,  by  which  it  is  propagated,  for  it  fcarce  ever 
produces  any  feeds  either  in  the  gardens  where  it  is 
cultivated,  or  at  V enice,  where  it  grows  without  care, 
as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  very  curious  botanift, 
who  refided  many  years  at  Venice,  and  conftantly 
went  to  the  fpot  feveral  times  in  the  feafon,  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  feeds,  if  there  had  been  any  produced  5  but 
he  allured  me  he  never  could  find  any  pods  formed 
on  the  plants.  The  ftalks  of  this  rife  about  two  feet 
high,  and  are  garnilhed  with  oval  fmooth  leaves 
placed  oppofite  the  flowers  grow  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalks  in  fmali  umbels,  ftiaped  like  thofe  of  the  former 
forts,  but  are  much  larger,  fo  that  the  fort  with  pur¬ 
ple  flowers  makes  a  pretty  appearance.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft.  This  fort  will  live  in  the  open  air, 
provided  it  is  planted  in  a  warm  fttuation  and  a  dry- 
foil  for  although  the  foil  in  which  it  grows  wild  near 
Venice,  is  moift,  yet  in  this  country  the  roots  will 
rot  in  winter,  when  they  are  in  a  wet  ground.  The 
beft  time  to  remove  and  plant  the  roots  is  in  fpring, 
juft  before  they  begin  to  pufh  out  new  ftalks. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  in  the 
Savannas,  from  whence  it  had  the  title  of  Savanna 
Flower,  by  which  it  is  chiefly  known  in  that  ifiand. 
This  fort  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high,  having  woody 
ftalks,  which  fend  out  a  few  lateral  branches,  gar- 
niftied  with  oval  fmooth  leaves,  placed  by  pairs  op- 
polite,  of  a  fhining  green  colour  on  their  upper  fides, 
but  pale  and  veined  underneath  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  upon  long  foot- 
ftalks  there  are  commonly  four  or  five  buds  at.  the 
end  of  each,  but  there  is  feldom  more  than  one  of 
them  which  comes  to  flower,  the  others  withering 
loon.  The  flower  is  very  large,  having  a  long  tube, 
which  fpreads  open  wide  at  the  top,  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance,  efpecialiy  in  the 
places  where  the  plants  grow  naturally,  being  moft 
part  of  the  year  in  flower.  This  plant  is  too  tender 
to  thrive  in  England  without  the  aftiftance  of  a  ftove. 
It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured 
from  Jamaica,  for  the  plants  do  not  perfetl  them  in 
England,  nor  are  many  of  the  feeds  which  are  brought 
from  thence  good,  either  from  their  being  unfkilfully 
gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  or  being  put  up  moift, 
for  few  of  them  have  fucceeded.  When  the  feeds  are 
obtained,  they  fhould  be  Town  in  pots  filled  with  light 
fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark.  If  the  feeds  are  good;  the  plants  will  appear 
in  a  month  or  five  weeks  after,  when  they  fhould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  rrom 
the  fame  country,  with  this  difference  only,  to  be 
fparing  in  watering  them,  for  theie  plants  which  a- 
bound°  with  a  milky  juice,  require  very  little  wet. 
They  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  tan-bed  in 
the  ftove,  and  as  they  advance  in  height,  they  will 
require  larger  pots,  but  there  muft  be  great  care  not 
to  over-pot  them  ;  for  unlefs  their  roots  are  confined, 
the  plants  will  not  thrive.  The  fecond  year  the 
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plants  will  flower,  if  they  have  been  fkilfully  ma¬ 
naged,  when  they  will  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the 
ftove  *  the  ufual  time  'of  their  flowering  in  England* 
is  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  the  plants  retain  their 
leaves  through  the  year,  which,  being  of  a  beautiful 
o-reen,  look  very  well  at  all  feafons. 

The  fifth  fort  was  difcovered  by  father  Plumier,  in 
fome  of  the  French  iflands  in  America,  who  made  a 
drawing  of  the  plant.  It  was  aiterwards  found  by  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  ,  furgeon,  growing  plentifully 
near  Carthagena,  in  New  Spain,  trom  whence  he  fent 
the  feeds,  which  fucceeded  in  feveral  gardens;  This 
plant  hath  twining  ftalks,  by  which  it  mounts  to  the 
tops  of  very  tall  trees,  garnifhed  with  ftiff,  oblong, 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  Ihin- 
ing  green  colour,  being  of  the  fame  thicknefs  with 
thofe  of  the  Citron-tree.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  fmall  clufters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  and 
are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  fo  do  not  make  any  great 
appearance.  Thefe  appear  in  Auguft  and  September, 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  pods  in  this  country. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  Ceylon,  and 
upon  the  coafts  of  Guinea,  from  whence  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  feeds.  This  plant  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem 
to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  dividing  into  feveral 
branches,  garnilhed  with  oblong,  pointed,  fmooth 
leaves,  of  a  flhining  green  above,  but  pale  underneath, 
placed  by  pairs  oppofite.  From  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches. 
Thefe  are  fmall,  tubulous,  and  of  a  purple  colour, 
but  are  never  fucceeded  by  pods  in  this  country.  It 
is  a  very  tender  plant,  lo  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in 
a  hot-houfe,  and  plunged  in  the  tan-bed*  otherwife 
.  it  will  not  thrive  in  England  *  it  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  during  the  fummer  months,  but  they 
fhould  be  laid  to  dry  in  the  ftove,  three  or  four  days 
before  they  are  planted  for  as  the  plants  abound 
with  a  milky  juice,  fo  unlefs  the  ends  of  the  cuttings 
where  the  wounds  are  made,  are  well  dried  and  healed 
over  before  they  are  put  into  the  ground,  they  are 
very  fubjed  to  rot.  This  plant  muft  be  fparingly 
watered,  efpecially  in  winter,  and  fhould  be  planted 
in  light  fandy  earth. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  India  •,  I  received 
feeds  of  this  from  Dr.  Van  Royen,  profeffor  of  bo¬ 
tany  at  Leyden.  This  plant  hath  a  twining  ftalk,  by 
which  it  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height,  garnifhed  with 
oblong  leaves,  which  are  much  veined,  and  abound 
with  a  milky  juice,  which  flows  out  whenever  they 
are  broken.  This  plant  hath  not  yet  produced  flow¬ 
ers  in  England.  It  is  tender,  lo  requires  to  be  con¬ 
ftantly  preferved  in  the  ftove,  otherwife  it  will  not 
thrive  in  this  country. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Houfton.  It  hath  a  climbing  ftalk,  which  faftens  to 
the  neighbouring  trees,  and  riles  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  ftiff,  and  oblique  to  the 
foot-ftalk  •,  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  of  a  purplifh  colour,  and  have  very 
long  tubes,  but  fpread  open  wide  at  the  top.  This 
doth  not  produce  feeds  in  England,  nor  have  I  been 
able  to  propagate  it,  either  by  layers  or  cuttings.  It 
is  tender,  fo  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  ftove,  and 
fhould  have  little  water. 

The  ninth  fort  hath  a  climbing  woody  ftalk,  and  rifes 
to  a  confiderable  height,  by  the  fupport  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  trees.  The  leaves  grow  by  pairs  oppofite  * 
they  are  oval,  ending  in  a  fliarp  point,  and  have  many 
tranfverfe  nerves  from  the  midrib.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  each  ftanding  upon 
a  feparate  long  foot-ftalk  •,  they  are  large,  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  with  very  long  tubes,  fpreading  open 
wide  at  the  top  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  com- 
preffed  pods,  which  have  borders  on  one  fide  filled 
with  long  channeled  feeds,  which  are  crowned  with 
long  plumes  of  foft  down.  This  fort  grows  naturally 
at  Carthagena,  in  New  Spain,  from  whence  I  received 
the  feeds.  It  is  tender,  fo  -vyd!  not  thrive  in  England, 
vmlefs  it  is  conftantly  preferved  in  the  ftove.  This  is 


propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from 
the  country  where  it  grows  naturally,  for  the  feeds 
do  not  r-ipen  in  this  country.  When  the  feeds  are 
procured,  they  muft  be  lown  in  pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed-,  and  when  the  plants-come  up,  they 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  be¬ 
fore  directed  for  the  fourth  fort.  It  flowers  in  Au¬ 
guft  and  September  in  England,  but  in  its  natural 
country  it  flowers  great  part  of  the  year. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh,  forts  were  difcovered  at  La 
Vera  Cruz,  in  New  Spain,  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Houfton,  who  fent  their  feeds  to  England.  Thefe 
plants  have  both  climbing  ftalks,  by  which  they 
mount  to  the  tops  of  the  tailed:  trees.  In  England 
they  have  climbed  over  the  plants  in  the  ftoves,  and 
rifen  to  upward  of  twenty  feet  high.  The  tenth  fort 
has  produced  flowers  in  England  feveral  times,  but 
the  eleventh,  which  grows  more  luxuriantly  than  the 
other*  never  had  any  appearance  of.  flowers;  Thefe 
are  both  propagated  by  feeds*'  which  fhould  be  fown 
as  the  fourth  fort,  and  the  plants  muft  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  afterward.  All  thefe  fpeeies  of 
Dogfbane  abound  with  a  milky  juice,  which  flows 
out  from  any  part  of  their  ftalks  or  leaves  when  they 
are  broken ;  and  this  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  hurt¬ 
ful,  if  taken  inwardly,  for  it  doth  not  raife  blifters 
on  the  fkin*  as  the  juice  of  Spurge,  and  other  acrid 
plants,  fo  is  not  injurious  unlefs  inwardly  taken.  The 
pods  of  all  the  forts  are  filled  with  feeds,  which  are, 
for  the  molt  part,  compreffed,  and  lie  over  each  other 
[imbricatim)  like  tiles  on  a  houfe  :  thefe  have  each  a 
long  plume,  of  a  cottony  down  fattened  to  their 
crowns,  by  which,  when  the  pods  are  ripe  and  open, 
the  feeds  are  wafted  by  the  wind  to  a  confiderable 
diftance  *  fo  that  in  the  countries  where  thefe  plants 
naturally  grow,  they  are  fome  of  the  moft  trouble- 
fome  weeds. 

The  down  of  thefe  plants  is  in  great  efteem  in  France, 
for  fluffing  of  eafy  chairs,  making  very  light  quilts, 
which  are  warm,  and  extremely  light,  fo  are  very  pro¬ 
per  covering  for  perfons  afflided  with  the  gout,  for 
the  down  is  fo  extreme  light  and  elaftic  that  it  occa- 
fions  no  weight.  This  the  French  call  Delawad,  and 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  where  fome  of  the 
forts  will  thrive  in  the  open  air,  and  perfed  their  feeds, 
there  are  many  plantations  made  of  thefe  plants  for 
the  fake  of  the  down. 

As  many  of  thefe  forts  grow  plentifully  in  the  uncul¬ 
tivated  lands  in  Jamaica,  this  cottony  down  might 
be  eafily  procured  from  thence  in  plenty,  and  might 
probably  become  a  vendible  commodity  in  England, 
which  may  turn  to  advantage,  if  once  it  becomes  a 
fafhionable  fort  of  furniture,  efpecially  as  the  plants 
require  no  cultivation,  the  only  trouble  being  to  col¬ 
led  the  down,  which,  in  fome  of  the  lorts  which  have 
large  pods,  is  produced  in  great  quantity,  fo  may  be 
colleded  with  little  trouble. 

The  other  forts  which  have  been  ranged  under  this 
genus,  are  now  referred  to  the  following  genera,  to 
which  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn,  for  fuch  of  them 
as  are  not  here  enumerated,  viz.  Afclepias,  Cynan- 
chum,  and  Periploca. 

A  P  P  L  E-T  REE.  See  Malus. 

APPLES  of  Love.  SeeLicoPERsicoN  andSoLANUM. 

APPLES  (MAD).  See  Melongena. 

APRICOT,  or  ABRICOT.  See  Armeniaca. 

A  QJJ I F  O  L I U  M.  See  Ilex. 

A  QJJ  I L  E  G  I  A  [called  alfo  Aquilina ,  from  Aquila,  L. 
an  eagle,  becaule  the  flower  refembles  that  bird]. 
Columbine. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  no  empalement ,  but  is  compcfcd  of  five 
equal  oval  petals ,  which  are  plain ,  and  fpread  open, 
within  which  are  five  equal  neffarii,  ranged  alternately 
with  the  petals ,  each  of  the  horns  widening  upward ,  the 
opening  being  oblique  to  the  fide  as  it  afcends ,  and  is  faft- 
ened  to  the  receptacle  within ,  the  lower  part  lengthening 
gradually  into  a  long  tube ,  hanging  by  a  blunt  incurved 
apex.  It  hath  many  awl-fbaped  fiamina ,  which  are  crown¬ 
ed  by  oblong  upright  fnnmits ,  with  five  oval  gerjr.en,  fup- 
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porting  awl-Jhaped  Jlyles ,  which  are  longer  than  the  fta- 
mina ,  crowned  by  ere  ft  ftigma ;  the  germen  afterwards 
become  five  cylindrical  veffels ,  which  fund  upright ,  are 
parallel ,  pointed ,  nW  /#  cw  cell ,  which  are  filled 
with  oval  fioining  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fedtion  of 
Linnseus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  entitled  Polyandria  Pen- 
tacynia,  the  flowers  having  many  ftamina  and  five 
ftyies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aquilegia  {Vulgaris)  nedtaris  redtispetalo  lanceolato 
brevioribus.  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  533.  Columbine  with  upright 
neflariums  floor  ter  than  its  petal,  which  is  fpear-fhaped. 
Aquilegia  Sylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  144.  Wild  Columbine. 

2.  Aquilegia  {Alpina)  nedtariis  redtis,  petalis  ovatis  lon- 
gioribus.  Columbine  with  erefl  nefiarii,  and  longer  oval 
fiower-leaves.  Aquilegia  montana  magno  flore.  C.  B.  P. 

3.  Aquilegia  (. Inverfa )  nedtariis  incurvis.  Plort.  Upfal. 
Columbine  with  nefiarii  turned  inward.  Aquilegia  flore 
pleno  inverfo.  J.  B.  485.  Columbine  with  a  double  in¬ 
verted  flower. 

4.  Aquilegia  {Canadenfis)  nedtariis  redds  ftaminibus  co¬ 
rolla  longioribus.  Hort.  Upfal  153.  Columbine  with 
ftraight  nefiarii,  and  ftamina  longer  than  the  petals.  Aqui¬ 
legia  pumila  praecox  Canadenfis.  Cornut.  Canad.  60. 
Early  dwarf  Canada  Columbine. 

The  firft  fort  is  found  growing  wild  in  the  woods  in 
fome  parts  of  England ;  I  have  frequently  gathered 
it  in  the  woods,  near  Bexley,  in  Kent ;  and  alfo  be¬ 
tween  Maidftone  and  Rochefter.  The  flowers  of  this 
are  blue,  the  petals  are  fhort,  and  the  nectarii  are 
very  prominent,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  fecond, 
whofe  petals  are  longer,  and  the  nedtarii  do  not  rife 
io  high.  This  I  found  growing  naturally  near  Ingle- 
borough  Hill,  in  Yorkshire.  The  flowers  of  this  are 
much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  Garden  Columbine, 
and  the  feeds  which  I  fowed  of  this  in  the  garden 
at  Chelfea,  produced  the  fame  fpecies  without  the  lead 
variation. 

The  third  is  the  Garden  Columbine,  of  which  there 
are  great  varieties,  not  only  in  the  colour  and  fulnefs 
of  their  flowers,  but  alfo  in  their  form.  In  fome 
there  are  no  viflble  nedtarii,  but  in  place  of  them  a 
multiplicity  of  petals,  l'o  that  the  flowers  are  as  dou¬ 
ble  as  thofe  of  the  Larkfpur.  Thefe  are  commonly 
called  Ilofe  Columbines ;  the  colours  of  thefe  are 
chefnut,  blue,  red,  and  white,  and  fome  are  finely 
variegated  with  tiyo  colours. 

There  are  others  with  fharp  pointed  petals,  which 
expand  in  form  of  a  ftar  •,  of  thefe  there  are  Angle  and 
double  flowers,  of  the  feveral  colours  as  the  former. 
From  the  different  fliape  of  thefe  flowers,  any  perfon 
not  well  flkilled  in  the  culture  of  plants,*  would  fup- 
pofe  they  were  diftindt  from  the  others  •,  but  having 
feveral  years  fown  their  feeds,  which  were  colledted 
with  great  care,  I  have  found  them  always  varying 
from  one  to  the  other :  therefore  I  have  not  enume¬ 
rated  their  varieties  here,  knowing  they  can  never  be 
preferved  the  fame  from  feeds,  however  carefully  they 
are  faved :  however,  as  the  forts  with  variegated  flow¬ 
ers  are  efteemed  the  greateft  beauties,  fo  thofe  per- 
fons,  who  are  deflrous  to  have  them  in  perfedtion, 
fhould  root  out  all  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  are  not 
well  marked,  or  at  leaft  cut  off  their  Items  fo  foon  as 
their  flowers  appear,  leaving  only  the  molt  beautiful 
to  feed,  that  the  farina  of  the  plain  flowers,  may  not 
impregnate  the  others,  whereby  the  plants  raifed  from 
their  feeds  may  not  be  degenerated,  of  which  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds,  01- 
parting  the  old  roots,  but  the  former  method  is  chiefly 
pradlifed  ;  for  the  old  roots  are  very  apt  to  degenerate 
after  they  have  blown  two  or  three  years,  io  as  to 
become  quite  plain. 

The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  a  nurfery-bed  in  Auguft 
or  September,  for  the  feeds  which  are  kept  till  fpring 
feldom  grow  well,  or  at  leaft:  remain  in  the  ground  a 
whole  year.  The  fpring  following  the  plants  will  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground,  therefore  fhould  be  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  and  if  the  feafon  fhould  be  dry,  they 
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fhould  be  refrefhed  with  water,  that  they  may  gather 
ftrength. 

In  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  thefe  plants  will 
be  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant  •,  therefore  fome  beds 
of  good  frefh  undunged  earth  fhould  be  prepared, 
planting  them  therein  at  eight  or  nine  inches  diftance 
every  way,  keeping  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  re- 
frefhing  them  with  a  little  water,  as  they  may  re¬ 
quire  it. 

In  the  following  autumn,  by  which  time  the  plants 
will  have  acquired  ftrength  enough  to  flower  the 
fummer  following,  the  roots  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up,  and  planted  in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden; 
but  where  their  roots  are  defigned  to  be  preferved  in 
perfedtion,  all  their  flower-ftems  fhould  be  cut  off, 
as  foon  as  the  flowers  are  paft,  to  prevent  their  de¬ 
generating  by  the  commixture  of  the  farina  from 
other  flowers. 

But  in  order  to  be  fure  of  having  no  Angle  or  bad 
flowers  in  the  borders,  you  may  fuffer  the  plants  to 
remain  in  the  nurfery-beds  until  they  have  blown ; 
at  which  time  you  may  put  a  flick  by  each  root  you 
fancy  to  preferve,  or  pull  out  all  the  Angle  or  bad  co¬ 
loured  ones,  and  throw  them  away,  cutting  off  all 
the  flowers  from  your  beft  roots  as  foon  as  they  have 
fhewn  themfelves,  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  pre- 
ferving  them  fair  in  their  colours. 

In  order  to  keep  up  a  fuccefilon  of  good  flowers, 
frefh  feeds  fhould  be  foWn  every  year ;  and  if  you  can 
meet  with  a  friend,  at  fome  diftance,  who  is  furnifhed 
with  good  flowers  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  both  parties,  to  exchange  feeds  once 
in  two  years,  by  which  they  will  not  be  fo  apt  to  de¬ 
generate  into  plain  colours. 

In  laving  the  feeds  of  the  variegated  columbines, 
great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  futfer  any  plain  flow¬ 
ers  to  remain  for  feed,  there  being  generally  fome 
plain  flowers  intermixed  with  the  ftriped  ones  on  the 
lame  plant,  and  often  in  the  fame  branches :  thefe 
fhould  be  cut  off,  for  if  they  are  permitted  to  feed, 
or  if  their  farina  mix  and  impregnate  the  ftriped 
flowers,  they  will  degenerate  into  plain  colours ;  fo 
that  there  cannot  be  too  much  care  taken  in  faving 
the  feeds,  where  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  are  re¬ 
garded. 

The  Canada  Columbine  flowers  almoft  a  month  be¬ 
fore  the  other  forts ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  preferved 
in  the  gardens  of  the  curious,  though  there  is  no  great 
beauty  in  the  flowers.  There  is  another  variety  of 
this  fort,  with  taller  flower-ftems,  which  flowers  a 
little  after  the  other,  but  do  not  differ,  either  in  the 
fliape  of  its  flowers  or  leaves  from  this,  fo  I  conclude 
they  are  but  one  diftindt  fpecies.  The  Canada  Co¬ 
lumbines  flower  in  April,  and  their  feeds  ripen  the 
beginning  of  Auguft.  The  other  forts  flower  toward 
the  end  of  May,  and  in  cool  feafons  will  continue  to 
produce  flowers  till  the  middle  of  July,  and  their 
feeds  ripen  toward  the  middle  or  end  of  September, 
according  as  the  feafon  proves  more  or  lei's  favou¬ 
rable. 

The  firft  fort  is  that  which  is  directed  for  medicinal 
ufe.in  the  difpenfaries,  but  at  prefent  is  very  rarely 
ordered. 

ARAB  IS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  732.  Baftard  Towrer 
Muftard. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  four-leaved  empadernent ,  two  of  the  op - 
pofite  leaves  being  large,  and  the  other  two  narrow  ;  thefe 
fall  off.  The  flower  hath  four  petals  in  form  of  a  crcfs, 
which  fpread  open  •,  at  the  bottom  of  ea.  h  is  fituated  a  re¬ 
flexed  neflarium  fixed  to  the  empalement,  and  between  thefe 
arife  fix  upright  ftamina ,  two  of  which  are  no  longer  than 
the  flower-cup,  the  other  four  are  much  longer :  thefe  are 
crowned  with  hcart-fhaped  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fit u- 
ated  a  taper  germen ,  which  is  as  long  as  the  ftamina, 
having  no  Jlyle,  but  the  obtufe  ftigma  refts  upon  it.  This 
afterward  becomes  a  narrow,  long,  compreffed pod  opening 
lengthways,  having  two  valves  and  a  thin  partition,  be¬ 
tween  which  is  lodged  a  row  of  flat  feeds. 
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This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  Linnreus’s  fifteenth 
clafs,  entitled  Tetradynamia  Siliquofa :  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  the  flowers  have  four  ftamina  longer  than  the 
other  two,  and  the  feeds  growing  in  long  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Arabis  {Thaliana)  foliis  petiolatis  lanceolatis  inte- 
gerrimis.  Vir.  Cliff.  64.  Bajlard  "Tower  Mujiard ,  with 
whole  fpear-floaped  leaves  haviyig  foot-Jlalks.  Bur  he  paf- 
toris  fimilis  flliquola  major.  C.  B.  P.  108. 

2.  Arabis  ( Alpine )  foliis  amplexicaulibus  dentatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  335.  Bajlard  T ower  Mijlard ,  with  indented  leaves 
embracing  the  ftalks.  Draba  alba  iiliquofa  repens. 
C.  B.  P. 

3.  Arabis  ( Pendula )  foliis  amplexicaulibus  filiquis  an- 
cipitibus  linearibus  calycibus  lubpilofis.  Hort.  Upfal. 
19 1.  Bajlard  Tower  Mujiard  with  leaves  embracing  the 

Jlalks ,  narrow  pods  hanging  two  ways ,  and  hairy  flower- 
cups.  Turritis  latifolia' hirfuta  filiquis  pendulis.  Am¬ 
man.  Ruth.  58. 

4.  Arabis  {T urrita )  foliis  amplexicaulibus  filiquis  de- 
curvis  planis  linearibus  calycibus  fubrugofls.  Hort. 
Upfal.  192.  Bajlard  Tower  Mujiard ,  with  narrow, plain, 
hanging  pods ,  and  rough  flower-cups.  Leucoium  hefpe- 
ridis  iolio.  Tourn.  Inft.  221.  Stock  Gilliflower  with  a 
leaf  of  Tame’s  Violet. 

5.  Arabis  ( Lyrata )  foliis  glabris,  radicalibus  lyratis, 
caulinis  linearibus.  Flor.  Virg.  99.  Bajlard  Tower 
Mujiard  with  fmooth  leaves ,  thofe  at  the  root  lyre-fhaped, 
but  on  the  Jlalks  linear. 

6.  Arabis  ( Canadenfis )  foliis  caulinis  lanceolatis  dentatis 
glabris.  Flor.  Virg.  100.  Bajlard  Tower  Mujiard,  with 
fpear-fhaped,  indented,  fmooth  leaves.  Eruca  Virginiana, 
bellidis  majoris  folio.  Pluk.  Aim.  136. 

The  firft-fort  is  a  low  plant,  feldom  rifingmore  than 
four  or  five  inches  high,  fending  out  many  fhort 
branches  on  every  fide,  terminated  by  fmall  white 
flowers  growing  alternately  the  moft  part  of  their 
length,  each  having  four  petals  in  form  of  a  crofs, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  long  flender  pods  filled  with 
fmall  round  feeds.  It  grows  naturally  on  fandy  dry 
ground,  in  many  parts  of  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Iflria,  from  whence 
I  received  the  feeds ;  it  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Alps, 
and  many  other  mountainous  countries.  This  is  a 
perennial  plant,  which  increafes  by  its  creeping  roots, 
which  run  obliquely  near  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
and  fend  down  roots  at  every  joint.  The  leaves  are 
collected  into  heads,  fpreading  circularly  like  thofe 
of  the  London  Pride.  Thefe  are  oblong,  whitifh, 
and  indented  on  their  edges  ;  out  of  thefe  heads  arife 
the  flower-ftalks,  which  grow  near  a  foot  high,  gar¬ 
ni  flied  with  leaves  placed  alternately,  which  are 
broader  at  their  bale  than  thofe  which  grow  below, 
and  clofely  embrace  the  ftalks :  the  flowers  grow  in 
loofe  bunches  on  the  top  ;  thefe  are  white,  and  have 
leaves  in  form  of  a  crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by  long 
flat  pods,  opening  lengthways,  having  two  cells, 
which  are  feparated  by  an  intermediate  partition,  each 
having  one  row  of  flat  reddifh  feeds. 

This  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  fo  will  thrive  in  any  fi- 
tuation.  It  produces  feeds  in  plenty,  but  as  it  multi¬ 
plies  fo  faff:  by  its  creeping  roots,  few  perfons  are 
at  the  trouble  to  low  the  feeds.  It  flowers  early  in  the 
fpring,  and  having  many  ftalks  rifling  from  one  root, 
they  make  a  pretty  variety  in  cold  fltuations,  where 
many  finer  plants  will  not  thrive,  fo  may  have  place 
in  rural  plantations  among  fhrubs,  where  they  will 
thrive  with  very  little  care. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from  whence 
the  feeds  were  brought  to  Peterfburgh.  This  is  a 
perennial  plant,  which  grows  near  a  foot  high ;  the 
leaves  are  broad,  hairy,  and  indented  on  their  edges ; 
thefe  clofely  embrace  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  grow 
alternately  in  loofe  fpikes,  and  are  of  a  dirty  white 
colour.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  narrow  pods, 
which  are  filled  with  flat  brown  feeds  like  the  former, 
but  the  pods  of  this  hang  downwards  twTo  ways.  It 
flowers  early  in  fpring,  and  perfects  feeds  very  well, 
by  which  it  may  be  propagated  in  plenty. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary,  Sicily, 
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and  France.  I  have  alfo  found  it  growing  wild  upon 
fome  old  walls  at  Cambridge  and  Ely,  but  the  feeds 
mio-ht  probably  come  out  of  the  gardens  where  they 
were  firft  planted.  The  plants  of  this  kind,  which 
grow  on  walls  or  ruins,  continue  much  longer  than 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  gardens,  where  they  feldom 
live  longer  than  two  years.  The  leaves  of  this  fort 
are  long,  broad,  hairy,  and  a  little  wraved  on  their 
edges ;  of  a  pale  colour,  and  fpread  near  the  ground: 
from  the  center  of  thefe  come  out  the  ftalks,  which 
rife  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  having  feveral  leaves 
growing  alternately,  which  clofely  embrace  them. 
Toward  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  they  divide  into  feveral 
fmall  branches,  which  are  terminated  by  long  loofe 
fpikes  of  flowers,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  each  having 
four  petals  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs.  After  the  flowers 
are  paft,  the  germen  becomes  long  flat  pods,  which 
turn  backward  at  their  extremity  and  open  length¬ 
ways,  having  two  rows  of  flat-bordered  feeds,  of  a 
dark  brovyn  colour,  feparated  by  a  thin  intermediate 
partition. 

This  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould 
be  fown  in  the  autumn ;  for  thofe  which  are  fown 
in  the  fpring  frequently  mifearry,  or  lie  in  the  ground 
a  whole  year  before  they  grow.  When  the  plants  are 
ftrong  enough  to  remove,  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  a  fhady  border,  or  in  rural  plantations,  where 
no  other  care  will  be  neceflary,  but  to  prevent  their 
being  overgrown  by  weeds.  The  plants  flower  in 
May,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  July.  There  is  little 
beauty  in  this  plant,  yet  many  perfons  preferve  it  in 
their  gardens  to  make  a  variety. 

The  fifth  fort  is  annual,  it  grows  naturally  in  North 
America;  the  leaves  near  the  root  are  lyre-fhaped, 
but  thofe  on  the  flower-ftalks  are  linear,  placed  al¬ 
ternately  ;  both  are  fmooth ;  the  flower-ftalks  rife  near 
a  foot  high,  and  are  terminated  by  white  flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  flender  pods. 

The  fixth  fort  was  brought  from  Virginia;  this  is  a 
biennial  plant,  whofe  lower  leaves  fpread  on  the 
ground,  thefe  are  deeply  indented  on  their  hides  ;  the 
flower-ftalks  rife  a  foot  high,  fuftaining  feveral  yellow 
flowers  placed  fcatteringly  at  the  top,  which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  prettv  long  flat  pods,  filled  with  feeds. 
The  two  laft  mentioned  forts  have  little  beauty  to 
recommend  them,  nor  are  their  virtues  known,  there¬ 
fore  they  are  rarely  admitted  into  any  gardens  except 
for  variety.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  if  permitted  to  fcatter  on  the  ground,  will  pro¬ 
duce  plants  in  plenty  on  any  foil,  or  in  any  fituation. 

A  R  A  C  FI  I  S,  Earth,  or  Ground  Nut. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  opens  in  two  parts ,  the 
upper  being  cut  into  three  at  the  extremity,  the  under  one 
is  hollow  ending  in  a  point,  and  longer  than  the  other.  The 
flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind,  having  four  petals-,  the 
Jlandard  is  large,  roundtfh ,  and  plain ;  the  wings  are  open 
and  floor  ter  than  the  jlandard,  the  keel  is  little  longer  than 
the  empalement,  and  turns  back.  The  flower  hath  ten 
ftamina,  nine  of  which  coalefce,  and  the  upper  one  Jlands 
off ;  thefe  are  no  longer  than  the  keel,  crowned  by  round 
fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oblong  germen,  flip- 
porting  an  awl-fhaped  Jlyle,  crowned  by  a  fmgle  ftigma. 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  pod ,  containing 
two  or  three  oblong  blunt  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus’s  feven- 
teenth  clafs,  entitled  Diadelphia  Decandria,  from  the 
flowers  having  ten  ftamina,  which  are  in  two  bodies. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Arachis  (. Hypogaa, )  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  353.  Earth  or 
Ground  Nut.  Arachidna  quadrifolia  villofa  flore  luteo. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  49. 

The  native  country  of  this  plant  I  believe  is  Africa, 
though  at  prefent,  all  the  fettlements  in  America 
abound  with  it ;  but  many  perfons  who  have  refided 
in  that  country  affirm,  they  were  originally  brought 
by  the  flaves  from  Africa  there,  where  they  have  been 
fpread  all  over  the  fettlements. 

It  multiplies  very  faft  in  a  warm  country,  but  being 
impatient  of  cold,  it  cannot  be  propagated  in  the  open 
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air  in  England  •  therefore  whoever  has  an  inclination 
to  cultivate  this  plant,  mull  plant  the  feeds  in  a  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  keeping  the  glaffes  over 
the  plants  till  the  middle  or  end  of  June ;  after  which 
time,  if  the  weather  prove  warm,  they  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air  by  degrees.  The  branches  of 
this  plant  trail  upon  the  ground,  and  the  flowers 
(which  are  yellow)  are  produced  Angle  upon  long 
foot-ftalks ;  and  as  loon  as  the  flower  begins  to  decay, 
the  germen  is  thruft  under  ground,  where  the  pod  is 
formed  and  ripened;  fo  that  unlefs  the  ground  is 
opened,  they  never  appear :  the  negroes  kept  this  a 
fecret  among  themfelves,  therefore  could  fupply  them- 
felves  with  thefe  nuts  unknown  to  their  mailers.  The 
roots  of  thefe  plants  are  annual,  but  the  nuts  or  feeds 
fufficiently  Hock  the  ground  in  a  warm  country,  where 
they  are  not  very  carefully  taken  up.  In  South  Ca¬ 
rolina  there  is  great  plenty  of  thefe  nuts,  which  the 
inhabitants  roaft,  and  make  ufe  of  as  chocolate. 

ARALIA,  Berry-bearing  Angelica. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  with  a  globular  umbel,  having 
a  fmall  invokterum  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  fmall, 
indented  in  five  parts,  and  refls  upon  the  germen.  The 
flower  hath  five  oval  petals,  which  are  reflexed ;  it  hath 
five  awl-jhaped  ftamina  crowned  by  roundifh  fummits ;  the 
round  germen  below  the  empalement  fupports  five  fhort 
flyles,  each  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  Jingle  ftigma.  The 
germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  channelled  berry, 
having  five  cells ,  each  containing  one  oblong  hard  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Pentagynia, 
the  flowers  having  five  ftamina  and  five  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aralia  ( Racemofa )  caule  foliofo  herbaceo  laevi.  Hort. 
Upfal.  70.  Berry-bearing  Angelica ,  with  an  herbaceous 
leafy  ftalk.,  Aralia  Canadenfis.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  PL 
300. 

2.  Aralia  (Nudicaulis)  caule  nudo  foliis  ternatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  1 1 3 .  Berry-bearing  Angelica  with  a  naked  ftalk. 
Aralia  caule  nudo  radice  repente.  Cold.  Noveb.  66. 

3.  Aralia  ( Spinofa )  arborefcens  caule  foliolifque  acu- 
leata.  Yir.  Cliff.  26.  Tree  Berry-bearing  Angelica,  whofe 
ftalk  and  leaves  are  prickly  .  Aralia  arboreicens  fpinofa. 
Vaill.  Serm.  Angelica-tree ,  vulgo. 

■  The  firft  fort  is  pretty  common  in  many  gardens  near 
London,  but  the  fecond  is  at  prefent  more  rarely  met 
with.  Both  thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  North 
America,  from  whence  their  feeds  were  brought  to 
Europe.  They  are  perennial  plants,  whofe  ftalks  de¬ 
cay  in  autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  from  their,  roots 
in  the  fpring.  The  firft  grows  three  or  four  feet  high, 
and  divides  into  many  irregular  branches,  garnifhed 
with  ramofe  leaves,  placed  alternately ;  at  the  wings 
of  thefe  the  flower-ftalks  are  produced,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  round  umbels  of  fmall  four-leaved  flowers, 
of  a  whitifh  colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round 
channelled  berries,  which  when  ripe,  are  black.  This 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  October. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  to  near  the  fame  height  as  the 
former  the  leaves  of  this  have  two  trifoliate  large 
lobes,  which  are  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flower- 
ftalks  arife  between  thefe  immediately  from  the  root, 
being  naked,  and  are  terminated  by  round  umbels 
of  flowers,  in  fhape  and  colour  like  the  firft  •,  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  berries,  which  are  fmaller  than  thole 
of  the  other.  This  flowers  toward  the  end  of  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  late  in  the  autumn.  The  roots 
of  this  fort  were  formerly  brought  over  and  fold  for 
Sarfaparilla,  and  at  this  time  feveral  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Canada  make  ufe  of  it  as  fuch,  but  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  true  fort. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
are  generally  produced  in  plenty.  Thefe  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thole 
which  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  never  grow  the  fame 
year,  fo  that  a  whole  feafon  is  gained  by  the  fowing 
in  autumn.  When  the  plants  appear,  they  mult  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds  during  the  fummer*,  and  in 
the  autumn  following,  when  their  leaves  decay,  the 
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roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  where  they 
are  to  remain.  They  are  very  hardy  plants,  fo  may 
be  planted  in  any  fituation ;  and  as  they  grow  natu¬ 
rally  in  woods,  lb  they  may  be  planted  in  wildernefs 
quarters,  under  trees,  where,  although  they  have  no 
great  beauty,  yet  they  will  add  to  the  variety. 

Thefe  two  forts  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting  of 
their  roots  ;  the  bell  time  for  doing  this  is  in  the 
autumn,  foon  after  their  leaves  decay.  Thefe  fhould 
be  planted  pretty  far  afunder,-  for  their  roots  fpread 
to  a  confiderable  diftance,  where  they  are  left  un- 
difturbed  for  fome  years. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  dividing  into  feveral  branches, 
garnifhed  with  branching  leaves,  which  are  com¬ 
pounded  of  many  divaricated  wings ;  the  lobes  of 
which  are  oblong,  and  the  ribs  of  the  leaves,  as  alfo 
the  branches  and  Hems  of  the  plants,  are  armed  with 
ftrong  crooked  fpines,  which  renders  the  places  very 
difficult  to  pafs  through  where  they  grow  in  plenty. 
The  flowers  of  this  fort  are  produced  in  large  loofe 
umbels,  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  and  are  of 
an  herbaceous  colour,  fo  make  no  great  figure,  but 
the  plants  are  preferved  in  moft  of  the  curious  gardens 
in  England.  It  flowers  in  Auguft,  but  the  ieeds  do 
not  ripen  in  this  country. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  eafily  pro¬ 
cured  from  North  America  •,  but  as  they  feldorn  ar¬ 
rive  here  till  toward  the  fpring,  fo  the  plants  never 
come  up  the  firft  year :  therefore  when  the  feeds  ar¬ 
rive,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation,  where  they 
may  remain  until  the  next  autumn,  being  careful  to 
weed  the  pots  conftantly  •,  otherwife  if  weeds  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  till  they  are  large,  they  cannot  be 
taken  out,  without  drawing  up.  the  feeds  with  their 
roots.  In  the  autumn,  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged 
either  into  an  old  bed  of  tan,  or  in  a  warm  border 
under  the  fhelter  of  a  hedge  or  wall ;  and  if  the  winter 
proves  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  pots  with 
ftraw  or  Peafe-haulm,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  pe¬ 
netrating  deep  into  the  ground.  In  March  the  pots 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which 
will  bring  up  the  plants  early,  fo  that  they  will  have 
more  time  to  fret  ftrength  before  the  following  winter. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  frequently 
refrefhed  with  water,  and  conftantly  kept  clean  from 
weeds :  in  May  they  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  air, 
and  when  they  are  removed  out  of  the  bed,  they 
fhould  have  a  lhady  fituation.  Thefe  plants  fhould 
not  be  difturbed  the  firft  feafon,  but  as  they  are  often 
injured  by  froft  when  young,  fo  in  October  the  pots 
fhould  be  placed  under  a  frame,  where  they  may  be 
fereened  from  hard  frofts,  but  in  mild  weather  fhould 
be  conftantly  opened  to  enjoy  the  free  air.  The  leaves 
of  thefe  plants  fall  away  in  the  autumn,  fo  that  fome 
perfons  have  fuppoled  them  dead,  and  have  thrown 
them  out  of  the  pots,  which  every  one  fhould  be 
cautioned  againft.  In  the  fpring,  before  the  plants 
begin  to  pufh,  they  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of 
the  pots,  and  feparated ;  part  of  them  fhould  be 
planted  fingly  into  fmall  pots,  and  the  other  may  be 
planted  in  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  a  wxirm  fituation. 
If  thole  which  are  planted  in  the  fmall  pots  are  plunged 
in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  it  will  greatly  forward  their 
growth ;  but  they  muft  be  early  inured  to  bear  the 
open  air,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  weak.  In  the 
following  fummer  they  muft  have  a  fhady  fituation, 
and  the  "next  winter  fhould  be  fheltered  again  •,  the 
fpring  following  they  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  Thofe 
plants  which  were  planted  in  the  bed,  will  require 
protection  from  the  froft  the  firft  winter ;  therefore 
if  the  furface  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  old  tan¬ 
ners  bark,  it  will  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating 
to  their  roots ;  and  if  in  hard  frofts,  fome  ftraw, 
Peafe-haulm,  or  any  light  covering  is  laid  over  the 
bed,  it  will  fecure  their  Items  from  being  injured. 
The  plants  in  the  bed  may  remain  there  two  years,  b7' 
which  time  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant 
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to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  grow.  As 
thefe  plants  do  not  come  out  very  early  in  the  fpring, 
fo  they  often  continue  growing  pretty  late  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  which  caufes  the  extreme  parts  of  their  {hoots 
to  be  very  tender,  whereby  they  often  fuffer  from  the 
early  froffcs  in  autumn,  which  frequently  kill  the  upper 
parts  of  the  fhoots  •,  but  as  their  woody  Items  are 
feldom  injured,  fo  they  put  out  new  branches  below: 
and  if  in  very  fevere  winters  the  {terns  are  deftroyed, 
yet  the  roots  will  remain,  and  put  out  new  ones  the 
following  fummer,  therefore  they  fhould  not  be  de¬ 
ftroyed. 

This  plant  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  its  roots,  for 
as  they  fpread  far  in  the  ground,  fo  if  they  are  laid 
open,  and  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  are  feparated  from 
the  plant  and  left  in  the  ground,  they  will  put  out 
new  Items  and  make  new  plants.  Or  if  part  of  the 
roots  are  taken  off  and  planted  on  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
they  will  pufh  out  Items  in  plenty,  fo  may  be  increafed 
with  eafe. 

ARBOR,  a  tree,,  is  defined  to  be  a  gemmiparous 
plant,  with  a  fingle  trunk  or  item,  abounding  with 
Ihoots.  This  is  the  only  definition  which  conveys  an 
idea  whereby  to  diftinguifh  a  tree  from  a  fhrub,  which 
is  a  gemmiparous  plant,  with  many  Items  or  trunks. 

ARBOR  C  AMPHORIFERA.  See  Laurus. 

ARBOR  CORAL.  See  Erythrina. 

ARBOR  JUDfE.  See  Cercis. 

ARBOREOUS  [ Arbcrcus ,  Lat.  of,  or  belonging  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  trees.]  An  epithet  which  bota- 
niits  apply  to  thofe  fungules,  or  moffes  which  grow 
on  trees,  in  diftinCtion  from  thofe  that  grow  on  the ' 
ground-,  as  Agaric,  Jews-ear,  &c. 

ARBOURS  [ 'Arboreta ,  of  Arbor ,  Lat.  a  tree.]  Thefe 
were  formerly  in  greater  efteem  with  us  than  at  pre- 
fent;  few  gardens  were  without  covered  arbours,  and 
fhady  feats  ;  but  of  late  they  have  been  much  re¬ 
jected,  and  that  not  without  good  reafon  ;  for  befides 
the  great  expence  in  their  firff  erecting,  they  were  a 
continual  charge  keeping  repaired ;  for  the  wet  foak- 
ing  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees  to  the  wood-work, 
was,  by  the  continual  fhade,  and  for  the  want  of  free 
air,  detained  fo  long  as  to  rot  the  wood  (which,  if 
wholly  expofed  to  the  weather,  would  have  lafted  fe- 
ven  or  eight)  in  two  or  three  years  ;  befide,  the  feats 
are  continually  damp,  and  unhealthy  :  for  which  rea¬ 
fon,  covered  feats  or  alcoves,  are  every  where,  at  this 
time,  preferred  to  them. 

Arbours  are  generally  made  of  lattice-work,  either  in 
wood  or  iron,  and  covered  with  Elms,  Limes,  Horn¬ 
beam  ;  or  with  Creepers,  as  Honeyfuckles,  Jafmines, 
or  Paffion-fiowers ;  either  of  which  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  very  well,  if  rightly  managed. 

ARBUTUS,  the  Strawberry-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  finally  obtufe ,  permanent  empalement , 
which  is  cut  into  five  parts ,  upon  which  the  germen  fits. 
Lhe  flower  is  of  one  leaf  fioapedl  like  a  pitcher ,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  five  parts  at  the  brim ,  which  turn  backward. 
It  hath  ten  floor t  flamina ,  which  are  joined  at  the  bottom 
to  the  flower  leaf ;  thefe  are  crowned  with  bifid  fummits. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  flower  is  fituated  the  globular  ger- 
■rnen,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  thick  blunt 
Jlig7na.  After  the  flower  is  paft ,  the  germen  becomes ■  an 
oval  cr  round  berry ,  having  five  cells ,  which  are  filled 
with  hard  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  tenth  clafs  of 
Linnaeus,  entitled  Decandria  Monogynia,  from  the 
fiowers  having  ten  {lamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Arbutus  ( Unedo )  foliis  glabris  ferratis,  baccis  poly- 
fpermis,  caule  e  ref  to  arboreo.  Strawberry-tree  with 
fmooth  flawed  leaves ,  berries  having  many  feeds,  and' an 
upright  trunk.  Arbutus  folio  ferrato.  C.  B.  P.  460. 

2.  Arbutus  ( Andrachne )  foliis  glabris  integerrimis,  bac¬ 

cis  polyfpermis  caule  ereCto  arboreo.  Strawberry-tree 
with  fmooth  entire  leaves ,  berries  full  of  feeds ,  and  an 
eredf  woody  ftern. «.  Arbutus  folio  non  ferrato.  C.  B.  P. 
46.  Andrachne  Theophrafti.  Cluf.  Hift.  4S.  called 
Andrachne.  > 
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3.  Arbutus  ( Acadienfis )  caulibus  procumbentibus  foliis 
ovatis  ftibferratis  fioribus  fparfis  baccis  polyfpermis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  395.  Arbutus  with  trailing  flaiks,  oval 
leaves ,  fomewhat  indented,  flowers  growing  Icofely,  and 
many  feeds.  Vitis  id  tea  Acadienfis  foliis  Alaterni. 
Tourn.  Inft. 

4.  Arbutus  (Alpina)  caulibus  procumbentibus  foliis  ru- 
gofis  ferratis.  Elor.  Lap.  161.  Arbutus  with  trailing 
flaiks  and  rough  flawed  leaves.  Vitis  idtea  foliis  obion- 
gis  albicantibus.  C.  B.  P.  470. 

5.  Arbutus  caulibus  procumbentibus  foliis  integer- 
rimis;  Flor.  Lap.  162.  Arbutus  with  trailing  flaiks  and 
entire  leaves. 

6.  Arbutus  (Uva  Urft)  caulibus  diffufis,  foliis  emargi- 
natis.  Arbutus  with  diffufed  flaiks  and  indented  leaves. 
Uva  urft.  Cluf.  Hift.  1.  p.  63.  Bear  Berry.  • 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  alfo 
in  Ireland,  and  is  now  very  common  in  the  Englifti 
gardens.  Of  this  fort  there  are  the  following  varie¬ 
ties,  viz.  one  with  an  oblong  flower  and  oval  fruit  ; 
another  with  a  double  flower,  and  a  third  with  red 
flowers ;  but  thefe  being  only  feminal  varieties,  I  have 
not  mentioned  them  as  fpecies ;  though  for  the  fake 
of  the  curious,  I  {hall  give  a  farther  account  of 
them. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  eaft,  parti¬ 
cularly  about  Magnefta,  where  it  is  fo  plenty,  as  to 
be  the  principal  fuel  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  This  grows  to  a  middle  ftzed  tree ;  the 
branches  are  irregular,  and  are  garnifhed  with  large 
oval  leaves,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Bay-tree,  but 
not  quite  fo  long ;  thefe  are  fmooth  and  entire,  having 
no  ferratures  on  their  edges ;  the  flowers  are  ftiaped 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Arbutus,  but  grow  thinly 
on  the  branches.  The  fruit  is  oval,  and  of  the  fame 
colour  and  confidence  with  the  common  fort,  but  the 
feeds  of  this  are  flat,  whereas  thofe  of  the  common 
fort  are  pointed  and  angular.  Tournefort  enumerates 
three  other  varieties  of  this  tree,  which  he  obferved  in 
the  Levant,  one  with  fawed  leaves,  which  is  now  in 
many  Englifti  gardens,  and  paffes  for  the  Andrachne: 
another  with  a  large  oblong  fruit,  and  a  third  with v 
large  compreffed  fruit :  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are 
not  accidental  varieties,  which  have  been  produced 
from  feeds  of  the  firft. 

The  common  Strawberry-tree  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  defeription  of  it  here,  being  at  prefent  in 
moil  of  the  Englifti  gardens,  and  is  one  of  the  greateft 
ornaments  to  them  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  that  being  the  feafon  when  the  trees  are 
in  flower,  and  the  fruit  of  the  former  year  is  ripe,  for 
the  fruit  is  a  whole  year  growing  to  perfection  ;  fo 
that  the  fruit  which  is  produced  from  the  flowers  of 
one  year,  do  not  ripen  till  the  bloffoms  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year  are  fully  blown  ;  fo  that  when  there  is 
plenty  of  fruit  and  flowers  upon  the  trees,  they  make 
a  goodly  appearance,  and  at  a  feafon  when  molt  other 
trees  are  paft  their  beauty. 

Thofe  trees  which  have  large  oval  fruit,  make  the 
greateft  figure,  the  flowers  of  this  being  larger,  and 
oblong.  The  fort  with  double  flowers  is  a  curiofity, 
but  as  the  flowers  have  only  two  orders  of  leaves,  fo 
they  make  no  great  appearance  ;  nor  do  the  trees  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  in  any  plenty,  therefore  the  other  is  more 
preferable.  The  fort  with  red  flowers  makes  a  pretty 
variety,  when  intermixed  with  the  other ;  for  the  out- 
flde  of  them  are  of  a  fine  red  colour  at  their  firft  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  afterward  they  change  to  purple  before 
they  fall  off.  The  fruit  of  this  is  the  fame  with  the 
common  lort.  All  thefe  varieties  are  preferved,  by 
inarching  or  grafting  them  upon  the  common  Ar¬ 
butus,  for  the  feeds  of  either  do  not  produce  the  fame 
kind ;  though  from  the  feeds  of  the  oval  fruit,  there 
is  generally  many  more  of  the  fame  produced,  than 
from  the  feeds  of  the  common  fort. 

The  beft  method  to  propagate  the  Arbutus  is  from 
feeds ;  therefore  when  the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe,  it 
fhould  be  gathered  and  mixed  with  dry  fand,  to  pre- 
ferve  them  till  the  time  for  lowing  them;  the  fureft 
method  of  raffing  the  plants,  is  to  low  the  feeds  in 

pots, 
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pots,  which  fhould  be  plunged  into  an  old  bed  of 
tanners  bark,  which  has  loft  its  heat,  covering  the 
bed  with  glaffes,  &c.  to  keep  out  froft  •,  this,  fhould 
be  done  in  December,  if  the  feeds  are  good,  and  as 
the  fpring  advances,  the  pots  are  refrefhed  with  water, 
the  plants  will  come  up  the  beginning  of  April,  when 
they  fhould  be  frequently  but  fparingly  watered,  and 
conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

As  the  fummer  advances,  if  the  plants  are  fhaded  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  it  will  greatly  promote  their 
growth  ;  but  in  warm  weather  they  muft  be  open  all 
night  to  receive  the  dew,  fo  fhould  only  be  covered 
in°the  middle  of  the  day:  with  this  management, 
the  plants  will  rife  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  inches, 
the  ftrft  fummer.  The  beginning  of  October,  thefe 
plants  may  befnaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  their  roots 
carefully  feparated,  planting  them  fingly  in  fmall  pots 
filled  with  light  earth  ;  then  plunge  the  pots  into  an 
old  bed  of  tanners  bark,  under  a  common  frame, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  arid  to  give  them  water  as  they  may  re¬ 
quire  :  in’ this  bed  the  pots  fhould  remain  during  the 
winter,  obferving  to  expofe  the  plants  to  the  open 
air,  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  favourable  •,  but 
in  frofty  weather  they  muft  be  covered,  otherwife 
they  will  be  in  danger  if  the  feafon  proves  fevere. 
The  fpring  following  the  plants  may  be  removed  to 
a  very  gentle  hot-bed,  which  will  require  no  other 
covering  but  mats.  This  will  enable  them  to  make 
ftrong  {boots  early  in  the  fummer,  whereby  they  will 
be  in&a  better  condition  to  bear  the  cold  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  winter :  in  this  bed  the  plants  may  continue 
moft  part  of  the  fummer,  for  if  the  pots  are  taken 
out  and  fet  upon  the  ground,  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
fize  will  occafion  the  earth  in  them  to  dry  fo  faft, 
that  watering  will  fcarcely  preferve  the  plants  alive ; 
but  if  they  are  kept  growing  all  the  fummer,  they 
will  be  more  than  a  foot  high  by  the  next  autumn : 
but  it  will  be  advifable  to  fcreen  them  from  the  froft 
during  their  continuance  in  pots,  by  plunging  them 
into  the  ground  in  a  warm  place,  and  covering  them 
with  mats  in  bad  weather. 

When  the  plants  are  grown  to  be  two  or  three 
feet  high,  yc>U  may  fhake  them  out  of  the  pots,  and 
plant  them  in  the  open  ground  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain  •,  but  this  fhould  be  done  in  April, 
that  they  may  have  taken  good  root  before  the  win¬ 
ter,  which  would  be  apt  to  damage  them  if  newly 
planted ;  arid  as  all  the  earth  about  their  roots  may 
be  thus  ptefefved,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  fucceeding 
at  this  feafon. 

Thefe  plants  are  tolerably  hardy,  and  are  feldom  hurt, 
except  in  extreme  hard  winters,  which  many  times 
kill  the  young  and  tender  branches,  but  rarely  deftroy 
the  roots  •,  therefore,  however  dead  they  may 
appear  after  a  hard  winter,  yet  I  would  advife  the 
letting  them  remain  till  the  lucceeding  fummer  has 
fufficiently  demonftrated  what  are  living  and  what  are 
dead;  for  the  winters  anno  1728-9,  and  1739-40, 
gave  us  great  realon  to  believe  moft  of  the  trees  of 
this  kind  were  deftroyed  ;  and  many  people  were  fo 
hafty,  as  to  dig  up  or  cut  .down,  many  of  their  trees; 
whereas  all  thofe  people  who  had  patience  to  let  them 
remain,  found  that  fcarce  one  in  five  hundred  failed 
to  come  out  again  the  next  fummer,  and  many  of 
them  made  handfome  plants  that  feafon. 

This  tree  delights  in  a  moift  foil,  for  when  they  are 
planted  in  dry  ground,  they  feldom  produce  much 
fruit :  the  ftowefs  of  this  tree  being  produced  in  au¬ 
tumn,  if  the  winter  proves  fevere,  are  generally  de- 
ftroytd,  which  has  occafioned  their  producing  very 
little  fruit  in  England  for  feveral  years :  therefore, 
in  order  to  obtain  fruit,  the  trees  ftiould  be  placed  in 
a  warm  fituation ;  and  where  the  ground  is  not  natu¬ 
rally  moift,  there  ftiould  be  a  good  quantity  of  loam 
and  rotten  neat’s  dung  laid  about  their  roots  ;  and  if 
the  fpring  fhould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  plentifully 
watered,  in  order  to  have  plenty  of  fruit. 

The  very  belt  leaion  for  tranlplanting  of  the  Arbutus 
is  in  September,  at  which  time  the  bloftbms  are  be- 
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ginning  to  appear ;  and  at  that  feafon,  if  it  ftiould 
prove  very  dry  and  they  are  kept  moift,  they  will  take 
root  very  foon;  but  toward  the  beginning  of  No¬ 
vember,  their  roots  fhould  be  well  covered  with  mulch, 
to  keep  out  the  froft. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Acadia,  and  other 
northern  parts  of  America,  upon  l'wampy  land,  which 
is  frequently  overflowed  with  water  ;  this  is  a  low 
buftiy  fhrub,  with  {lender  trailing  branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves,  a  little  fawed  on  their 
edges ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  growing  in  thin  loofo  bunches.  The  fruit  of 
this  fort  is  never  produced  in  England,  and  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  the  plants  are  kept  alive  here. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  the 
Helvetian  mountains.  This  never  riles  high,  but 
fends  out  from  the  root  many  {lender  branches,  which 
trail  upon  the  ground,  garnifhed  with  oblong 
rough  leaves,  of  a  pale  green-  colour ;  the  flowers 
afe  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  upon  long 
{lender  foot-ftalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  berries  about 
the  fize  of  the  common  black  Cherry,  which  are  firft 
green,  afterward  red,  and  when  ripe  they  afe  black. 
Thefe  are  of  a  pleafant  tafte,  fo  are  frequently  eaten 
by  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  where  they  grow 
naturally.  This  is  alfo  a  very  difficult  plant  to  keep 
alive  in  gardens,  for  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  bogs, 
growing  among  mofs,  where  the  ground  is  never  dry. 
The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains  in 
Spain,  and  in  moft  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
The  branches  of  this  trail  on  the  ground,  which  are 
clofely  garnifhed  v/ith  fmooth  thick  leaves  of  an  oval 
form,  placed  alternately ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  fmall  bunches  toward  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  but 
are  imaller ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  berries,  of  the  fame 
fize  with  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  which  are  red  when 
ripe. 

There  are  few  of  thefe  plants  in  the  Englifli  gardens, 
for  as  they  are  inhabitants  of  very  cold  countries, 
where  they  are  covered  with  fnow  all  the  winter,  and 
growing  upon  bogs  among  mofs,  fo  when  they  are 
brought  into  a  garden,  they  feldom  continue  long, 
nor  do  they  thrive  with  the  utmoft  care  ;  for  in  places 
where  artificial  bogs  have  been  contrived  to  receive 
thefe  plants,  they  have  been  preferved  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  have  perifhed ;  fo  that  unlefs  the 
place  where  they  are  planted  is  naturally  boggy,  there 
is  little  hopes  of  their  fucceeding  long. 

The  flxth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  Mount  Cenis 
in  Italy,  and  upon  feme  mountains  in  Spain  ;  this 
hath  woody  ftalks  which  rife  two  or  three  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  diffufed branches,  clofely  garnifhed 
with  roundifh  flefhy  leaves,  which  are  indented  at  the 
top  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  racemus  toward 
the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  Strawberry-tree,  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  ftrip- 
ed  with  purple.  The  plants  of  this  kind  are  very 
rare  in  England,  nor  is  this  fort  much  known  among 
botanifts,  moft  of  whom  have  fuppofed  the  fifth  to 
be  the  fort  mentioned  by  Clufius,  in  which  they 
are  greatly  miftaken. 

The  Adrachne  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  England  ; 
this  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
been  directed  for  the  common  Arbutus,  but  as  there 
are  no  plants  in  this  country  which  produce  fruit  at 
prefent,  the  feeds  muft  be  procured  from  the  Levant, 
where  they  may  be  had  in  plenty.  As  the  leaves  of 
this  tree  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Arbu¬ 
tus,  the  trees  make  a  finer  appearance,  therefore  ue- 
ferve  our  care  to  cultivate  them,  eipeciady  as  they 
will  bear  the  open  air  when  the  plants  are  become 
woody  ;  for  while  they  are  young,  they  are  impati¬ 
ent  of  much  froft,  therefore  fhould  be  preferved  m 
pots  three  or  four  years,  till  tney  have  obtained 
ftreno-th,  and  may  then  be  planted  in  a  warm  fitua¬ 
tion  and  on  a  dry  foil,  idr  this  fort  will  not  thrive  fn 

wet  ground.  _ 
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The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  flcaly,  each  f calc  ending  in  a 
long  thorn  which  is  reflexed  at  the  point.  The  flower  is 
compofed  of  many  florets ,  which  are  tubitlous,  uniform , 
and  of  one  leaf.  The  tube  is  long  and  flender ,  cut  into 
Jive  narrow  fegments  at  the  top :  thefe  have  each  five  fhort 
Jlpuier  ftanuna ,  zvhich  are  crowned  by  cylindrical  fummits. 
The  germen  is  fltuated  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube ,  having 
a  hairy  tip ,  fupporting  a  long  flender  ftyle ,  crowned  by 
a  bifid  reflexed  fiigma  y  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
Jingle ,  pyramidal ,  angular  feed ,  crowned  with  down. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feflion  of 
Linnmus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  entitled  Syngenefia  Po- 
lygamia  fEqualis,  there  being  an  equal  number  .of  fe¬ 
male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  included  in  one  com¬ 
mon  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Arctium  {Lappa)  foliis  cordatis  inermibus  petiolatis 
capitulis  majoribus  fparfis.  Burdock  with  heart-floaped 
leaves,  without  prickles ,  having  foot-ftalks ,  and  large 
heads  growing  flatteringly. 

i.  Arctium  { Perfonata )  foliis  cordatis  inermibus,  capi- 
tulis  minoribus  compadtis.  Burdock  with  heart-floaped 
leaves  without  flpin&s ,  and  fmall  heads  growing  clofe  to¬ 
gether. 

3.  Arctium  (Tcmentofis)  foliis  cordatis  inermibus,  ca¬ 
pitulis  ,tomento-reticulatis.  Burdock  with  heart-floaped 
leaves  without  fpines ,  and  woolly  netted  leaves. 

The  two  firft  forts  are  common  weeds,  growing  on 
the  fides  ol  roads  and  foot-paths  in  molt  parts  of 
England,  and  are  not  admitted  into  gardens.  The 
firft  is  ordered  for  medicinal  ufe  by  the  college  of 
phyficians,  therefore  I  have  inferted  it  here :  the  fe- 
cond  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
firft,  but  I  have  for  feveral  years  fown  the  feeds  of 
both  forts  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  where  they  have  con- 

,  ftantly  retained  their  difference,  fo  may  be  allowed 
to  be  diftindt  fpecies.  The  firft  is  titled  by  Cafpar 
Bauhin,  Lappa  major,  five  Ardtium  Diofcorides.  Pin. 
192.  Greater  Burdock,  or  Ardtium  of  Diofcorides.  The 
fecond  is  titled  by  Vaillant,  Lappa  vulgaris  capitulo 
minore.  Adi.  Par.  1718.  Common  Burdock  with  a  fmall 
head. 

The  third  fort  is  not  a  native  of  England,  but  grows 
naturally  on  tfie  Apennine  mountains.  The  leaves 
of  this  are  like  thole  of  the  common  fort,  but  are 
whiter  on  their  under  fide  y  the  heads  are  more  com- 
padt,  and  the  florets  are  of  a  bright  red  colour  y  but  the 
greateft  difference  is  in  their  empalements,  which  in 
this  fort  are  beautifully  netted  with  a  fine  down  all  over. 
This  is  alio  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety \)f  the  com¬ 
mon  fort,  but  I  have  cultivated  it  above  forty  years, 
during  which  time  it  has  never  varied,  fo  that  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  diftindt  fpecies.  This  is  by  Cafpar  Bauhin 
titled.  Lappa  major  montana  capitulis  tomentofis.  Pin. 
198.  Greater  Mountain  Burdock  with  woolly  heads. 

As  thefe  plants  are  leldom  admitted  into  gardens,  it 
is  needlels  to  fay  any  thing  of  their  culture  y  but 
where  they  are  troublefome  weeds,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  mention,  that  their  roots  laft  but  two  years, 
fo  may  be,  deftroyed  with  lefs  trouble  than  fuch  as 
have  perennial  roots  y  for  if  they  are  cut  up  before 
they  feed,  in  two  or  three  years  they  may  be  entirely 
rooted  out  y  for  the  plants  which  come  up  from  feed, 
do  not  flower  till  the  fecond  year,  and  when  the  feeds 
are  perfedled  their  roots  decay. 

A  R  C  P  O  T I  S.  This  hath  been  ufually  known  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Anemonofpermos,  from  the  relem- 

.  blance  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  have  to  that  of  the  A- 
nemone. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  common  empalement  is  roundifh  and  fcaly,  thofe  on  the 
lower  part  are  loofe  and  awl'-fhaped ,  the  middle  oval,  and 
thofe  on  the  top  concave.  The  flower  is  compofed  of  many 
female  florets  which  are  ranged  on  the  border  y  thefe  have 
one  fide  fir  etched  out  like  a  tongue ,  which  are  called  the 
rays,  having  an  oval  four-cornered  germen  fltuated  in  their 
center ,  crozvned  with  down ,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle , 
crowned  by  two  oval fligma  y  the  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  fngle  rcundifo  feed ,  covered 'with  a  foft  down. . 
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The  middle  or  dijk  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  hermaphro¬ 
dite  florets ,  which  are  funnel-fhaped,  and  divided  at  the 
top  into  Jive  parts ,  whi  h  are  reflexed  y  thefe  have  five  fla- 
mina,  crowned  by  floort  fummits  y  in  the  center  is  placed 
a  fmall  germen ,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  ftyle  with  a  Jingle 
fligma.  Thefe  flowers  are  abortive. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  entitled  Syngenefia 
Polygamia  Necefiaria,  the  flowers  of  this  fedlion  be¬ 
ing  compofed  of  female  and  hermaphrodite  florets ; 
in  fome  fpecies  the  florets  in  the  difk  are  fertile,  arid 
in  others  they  are  fterile. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Arctotis  ( Triftis )  fiofculis  radiantibus  vicenis  tripar- 
titis.  Lin.  Sp.  1306.  Arbtotis  with  the  rays  of  the Jbwer 
compofed  of  florets  cut  into  three  fegments.  Anemono¬ 
fpermos  Afra,  foliis  &  facie  taraxaci  incanis.  Breyn. 
Prod.  t.  15. 

2.  Arctotis  (. Anguftifolia )  fiofculis  radiantibus  fertili- 
bus,  folds  lanceolatis  integris  dentatis,  Lin.  Sp.  1306. 
Arbiotis  whofe  florets  in  the  rays  are  fertile ,  and  fpear- 
f japed,  entire ,  indented  leaves.  Anemonofpermos  Afra, 
folio  ferrato  rigido  flore  intus  fulphureo  extus  puni- 
ceo.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  1.  p.  1.  100. 

3.  Arctotis  ( Afpera )  fiofculis  radiantibus  fertilibus, 
foliis  pinnato-iinuatis  villofis  laciniis  oblongis  denta¬ 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  1307.  Arctotis  whofe  rays  of  the  flower  are 
fertile  and  woolly ,  with finuated,  oblong,  indented  leaves.  A- 
nemonofpermos  Afra,  folio  Jacobteae  tenuiter  laciniato 
flore  aurantio  pulcherrimo.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  1.  p.  100. 

4.  Arctotis  ( Calendula )  fiofculis  radiantibus  fterilibus 
duodenis  fubintegris,  foliis  lyratis  nigro  denticulatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  1306.  Arbiotis  whofe  rays  of  the  flower  are  fte¬ 
rile  and  intire,  and  the  leaves  are  lyre-floaped  and  indented. 
Anemonofpermos  Africana  Jacobaste  maritimie  foliis 
flore  fulphureo.  Com.  Rar.  36. 

5.  Arctotis  ( Plantaginea )  fiofculis  radiantibus  fertili¬ 
bus,  foliis  lanceoiato-ovatis  nervofis  decurrentibus  am- 
plexicaulibus.  Lin.  Sp.  1306.  Arctotis  whofe  rays  of 
the  flower  are  fertile,  and  oval,  fpear-fhaped ,  nervous , 
running  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks.  Anemonofpermos 
Afra,  folio  plantaginis,  florum  radiis  intus  aureis  ex¬ 
tus  puniceis.  Boerh.  Ind.  1.  p.  100. 

6.  A.rctotis  ( Acaulis )  pedunculis  radicalibus,  foliis  ly¬ 
ratis.  Lin.  Sp.  1306.  Arblotis  whofe  foot-ftalks  arife 
from  the  root,  and  the  leaves  are  lyre-fhaped.  Anemo- 
fpermos  Africana,  folio  plantiginis  flore  fulphureo. 
Com.  Rar.  35. 

7.  Arctotis  foliis  pinnato-laciniatis  crifpis  caule  ra- 
molo  fruticofo.  Arblotis  with  winged,  jagged,  curled 
leaves,  and  a  branching  fhrubby  flalk.  Anemonofper¬ 
mos  Africana  foliis  Cardui  benedidli  florum  radiis  in¬ 
tus  albicantibus.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  45. 

8.  Arctotis  ( Paleacea )  fiofculis  radiantibus  fterilibus, 
paleis  flofculos  difci  asquantibus,  foliis  pinnatis  line- 
aribus.  Amoen.  Acad.  6.  Afr.  84.  Arblotis  whofe  rays 
of  the  flower  are  barren,  the  fcales  of  the  flowers  in  the 
difk  equal,  and  linear  winged  leaves.  After  foliis  inte¬ 
gris  anguftis,  flore  magno  luteo.  Burm.  Afr.  176. 
Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  country  about  the 
Cape  of  Good  Ilope,  from  whence  they  have  been 
brought  to  fome  curious  gardens. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned  is  an  annual  plant, 
which  may  be  fown  upon  a  warm  border  of  light 
earth  in  the  open  air,  in  the  middle  of  April,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  y  thefe  flower  in  Auguft, 
and  if  the  fealon  proves  favourable,  they  will  perfect 
feeds  very  Well,  and  the  plants  will  grow  much 
ftronger  than  thofe  raifed  upon  a  hot-bed  y  but,  as 
in  cold  leafons  thefe  may  fail  to  perfect  their  feeds,  it 
will  be  a  fecure  method  to  raife  fome  upon  thb  hot¬ 
bed,  which  never  fails  to  perfect  feeds,  provided  they ' 
are  not  treated  too  tenderly. 

The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  feventh  forts,  grow 
to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  fending  forth  many 
branches  y  therefore  will  require  to  be  frequently 
pruned,  to  keep  them  in  tolerable  order,  elpecially 
the  feventh,  which  fends  forth  ftrong  rambling  fhoots, 
when  their  roots  are  not  much  confined  in  the  pots, 
but  more  fo  when  they  are  duly  watered. 

*  J 
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Thefe  are  feldom  deftitute  of  flowers  the  whole  year, 
unlefs  the  winter  is  fevere,  which  renders  them  more 
valuable  than  thofe  which  flower  at  one  feai'on  only ; 
for  all  thofe  plants  which  flower  in  the  winter-feafon, 

-  make  a  fine  variety  in  the  green-houfe  ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  fet  abroad  in  fummer,  their  flowers  being 
at  that  feafon  produced  in  greater  plenty,  they  add 
to  the  beauty  of  a  garden. 

The  fhrubby  forts  are  propagated  by  planting  cut¬ 
tings  in  a  bed  of  light  frefh  earth,  in  any  of  the  fum¬ 
mer  months,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  heat 
of  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  root,  as  alfo  to  re- 
frefh  them  often  with  water  •,  and  in  fix  weeks  after 
planting,  they  will  be  rooted  lufficiently,  at  which 
time  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  pots  filled  with 
frefh  earth,  fetting  the  pots  in  a  fhady  place  until  the 
plants  are  new  rooted ;  after  which  time  they  fhould 
be  placed  in  the  open  air  until  the  latter  end  of  Ofto- 
ber,  or  later,  according  as  the  weather  is  favourable, 
when  they,  muft  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe, 
where  they  fhofild  be  placed  as  near  the  window  as 
poflible,  that  they  may  have  a  good  quantity  of  free 
air  at  all  times,  when  the  weather  is  mild  •,  nor  fhould 
they  be  over-hung  by  other  plants,  which  would  oc- 
cafion  them  to  take  a  mouldinefs,  and  rot ;  they  muft 
alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water,  giving  it 
them  plentifully  in  mild  weather,  otherwise  their 
leaves  and  branches  will  hang  and  wither  •,  in  fum¬ 
mer  they  can  fcarce  have  too  much  water  given  them. 
They  will  alfo  require  to  be  fhifted  into  other  pots 
two  or  three  times  at  leaft  every  fummer,  and  the 
pots  fhould  be  frequently  removed,  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  ftriking  their  roots  through  the  holes  of 
the  pots  into  the  ground,  which  they  are  very  apt  to 
do,  then  they  will  fhoot  very  vigoroufly  •,  but  when 
thefe  roots  are  torn  off,  by  removing  the  pots,  the 
plants  are  often  killed. 

All  thefe  plants  fhould  be  frequently .  renewed  by 
cuttings,  becaufe  the  old  plants  are  fubjeft  to  decay 
in  winter  •,  therefore  if  young  plants  are  not  annually 
raifed,  the  fpecies  may  foon  be  loft. 

If  the  green-houfe  in  which  thefe  plants  are  placed 
in  winter  is  fubjedt  to  damps,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  preferve  fome  of  the  forts  •,  for  when  the  windows 
are  kept  clofe,  the  tender  parts  of  their  fhoots  are 
very  fubjedl  to  a  mouldinefs,  which  will  loon  caufe 
the  plants  to  decay,  if  it  is  not  conftantly  cleaned  off, 
and  free  air  admitted  to  dry  off  the  damps. 
ARCUATION  [from  arcuo ,  hat.  to  bend  or  bow 
like  an  arch  •,]  the  method  of  raffing  trees  by  layers. 
The  firft  thing  that  is  to  be  done,  is,  to  procure 
ftrong  mother  plants,  which  are  ufually  called  ftools. 
It  is  no  matter  whether  the  trees  be  crooked,  or  other- 
therwife  deformed.  They  are  to  be  planted  in  a  bor¬ 
der  fix  feet  wide,  and  in  a  ftrait  line  fix  feet  afunder. 
The  border  muft  be  well  trenched,  or  dug,  and  clear¬ 
ed  from  all  roots,  clods,  ftones,  or  any  other  ob- 
ftructions.  Thefe  trunks  or  ftools  being  planted  in 
this  trench,  will  throw  out  a  great  many  fhoots  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  ftrength,  which  may  be  laid  about 
the  Michaelmas  following  :  in  order  to  this,  the 
ground  round  each  ftool  fhould  be  carefully  dug, 
breaking  the  clods  and  picking  .out  the  ftones  as  be¬ 
fore.  Then  the  fhoots  fhould  be  bent  down  in 
arches,'  and  put  into  the  ground  about  three  inches 
deep  •,  and  to  keep  them  in  this  fituation,  each  fhould 
have  a  forked  flick  drove  into  the  ground  over  the 
part  of  the  fhoot  immerfed,  turning  the  extremity  of 
each  fhoot  upward. 

When  the  branches  are  thus  laid  round  the  ftool,  and 
pegged  fall  down,  the  branches,  or  fhoots,  will  be 
covered  all  over,  except  the  very  top.  Some  per- 
fons  give  the  branches  a  twill,  in  order  to  make  them 
take  root  the  fooner.  Others  flit  fuch  of  the  fhoots 
as  are  not  apt  to  take  root  without,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  is  praftifed  in  laying  of  Carnations,  which  is 
generally  a  lure  way  •,  and  if  they  are  afterward  mulch- 
■  ed,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  keep  out  the  froft  in  winter, 
and  alfo  to  keep  the  ground  moift  the  following  fpring 
and  fummer. 
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About  the  end  of  September  following  they  may  be 
opened  and  examined,  to  fee  if  they  have  taken  root 
or  not,  which  it  is  very  probable  they  will  have  done  ; 
but  if  not,  they  muft  be  let  alone,  to  lie  till  the  next 
autumn,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  up,  and  planted 
in  the  nurfery. 

This  may  be  done  to  the  Dutch,  Witch,  and  Eng- 
lifh  Elms  ;  the  Abele,  Lime,  Alder,  Pl'atanus,  and 
many  forts  of  evergreen  trees  and  flowering  fhrubs. 

AREA  is  the  internal  capacity  or  content  of  any  given 
boundary  or  limits,  of  what  figure  or  fhape  foever 
it  be. 

ARGEMONE  [fo  called  from  ’'A  pysy-a,  a  difeafe  in 
the  eye,  which  this  plant  is  faid  to  cure  •,  it  is  alfo 
called  the  Infernal-  Fig,  becaufe  the  capfule  pretty 
much  refembles  a  Fig,  and  from  its  afperity,]  Prickly 
Poppy. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  three-leaved  empalement ,  which  falls 
off-,  it  hath  five  roundijh  petals ,  which  flpread  open,  and 
are  larger  than  the  empalement -,  in  the  center  is  Jituated 
an  oval  five-cornered  germen ,  crowned  by  a  large  obtufe 

.  ftigma ,  which  is  permanent ,  divided  into  five  parts ,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  great  number  of  ftamina ,  crowned  by  ob¬ 
long  eredt  fummits  the  germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  feed-veflel ,  having  five  angles ,  and  as  many  cells , 
which  are  filled  with  fimall  rough  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus’s  thir¬ 
teenth  clafs,  entitled  Polyandria  Monogynia,  the 
flowers  having  many  ftamina  and  one  germen. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Argemone  ( Mexicana), capfulis  quinque  valvibus,  foliis 
fpinofis.  Lin.  Sp.  727.  Argemone  whofe  capfule  hath 
five  valves ,  and  the  leaves  are  prickly  ;  or  Pickly  Poppy. 
Papaver  fpinofum.  C.  B.  P.  171. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  is  very  common  in 
moft  parts,  of  the  Weft-Indies,  and  is,  by  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  called  Fico  del  Inferno,  or  the  Devil’s  Fig ; 
there  is  no  great  beauty  or  ufe  in  this  plant  that  I 
know  of,  but  whoever  hath  a  mind  to  cultivate  it, 
fhould  fow  it  on  a.  bed  of  light  earth,  in  the  fpring, 
where  it  is  to  remain  ;  and  if  it  comes  up  too  thick, 
the  plants  muft  be  thinned  to  four  -  inches  diftance, 
where,  when  once  it  has  fned  its  feed,  there  will  not 
want  a  fupply  of  plants  for  feveral  years  after.  I 
have  been  informed  that  gumbouge  is  made  from  the 
juice  of  this  plant,  but  how  true  I  cannot  take  upon  - 
me  to  determine. 

ARGIL  [. Argilla ,  Lat.  a  fort  of  white  earth  like  chalk, 
but  more  brittle,]  Potters  Clay. 

ARIA  THEOPHRASTI.  See  Crataegus. 

A  R I S  A  R  U  M.  See  Arum. 

ARISTA,  of  corn,  is  that  fharp-pointed  needle  that 
Hands  out  from  the  hulk  or  hofe  of  the  grain,  called 
the  beard  or  awn  of  corn. 

A  R I  S  T  O  L  O  C  LI  I  A,  [’A ^?-o\oyJx  from  dpis-<§y,  beft, 
and  Xoyyloc,  Child  Birth,  becaufe  fuppofed  to  be  of  fo¬ 
reign,  ufe  on  that  occafion.]  Birthwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  flower  hath  no  empalement  -,  it  is  of  one  leaf  ,  which 
is  unequal  the  bafe  is  fwelling  and  globular ,  afterward 
is  extended  into  a  cylindrical  tube ,  which  fpreads  at  the 
brim ,  where  the  lower  part  is  fir  etched  out  like  a  tongue. 
It  hath  no  ftamina ,  but  there  are  fix  fummits  which  join 
the  under  part  of  the  ftigma  :  the  oblong  angular  germen 
jits  under  the  flower ,  fupporting  a  concave  globular  ftig¬ 
ma,  divided  into  fix  parts  -,  the  germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  large  feed-vejfel,  differing  in  form,  which  opens  in 
fix  cells,  which  are  filled  with  feeds,  for  the  moft  part 
comprejfed. 

.  This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  feclion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twentieth  clafs,  entitled  Gynandria  Hexan- 
dria,  the  flowers  being  male  and  female  in  the  fame 
fpecies,  having  no  ftamina  or  pointal,  and  fix  fum¬ 
mits,  which  reft  on  the  receptacle. 

The  Species  are, 

x.  Aristolochia  ( Rotunda )  foliis  cordatis,  fubleflili- 
bus  obtufis,  caule  infirmo,  fioribus  folitariis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  962.  Birthwort  with  blunt  heart-fioaped 
leaves  growing  clofe ,  a  weak  ftalk ,  and  flowers  growing 

fmgly. 
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fingh.  Ariftolochia  rotunda  flore  ex  purpura  nigro. 
C.  B.  P.  307. 

2.  Aristolochia  {Longa)  foliis  cordatis  petiolatis  inte- 
gerrimis  obtufiufculis,  caule  infirmo  floribus  folita¬ 
riis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  962.  Birthwort  with  entire,  heart- 
fhaped,  blunt  leaves ,  having  foot-ftalks ,  a  weak  Jlalk, 
and  flowers  growing  fingly.  Ariftolochia  longa  vera. 
C.  B.  P.  307. 

3.  Aristolochia  ( Clematitis )  foliis  cordatis  caule  eredto 
floribus  axillaribus  confertis.  Hort.  Upial.  279.  Birth- 
wort  with  heart-Jhapcd  leaves ,  an  upright  Jlalk,  and 
flowers  growing  in  clufters  from  the  fide.  Ariftolochia 
clematitis  redta.  C.  B.  P.  307. 

4.  Aristolochia  ( Piftolochia )  foliis  cordatis*  crenula- 
tis  petiolatis*  floribus  foMtariis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  ^62. 
Birthwort  with  heartftjaped  indented  leaves ,  having  foot- 
ftalks,  and  flowers  growing  fingly  •  Ariftolochia  piftolo- 
chia  didta.  C.  B.  P.  307. 

5.  Aristolochia  (Setup ervirens)  foliis  cordato-oblongis 
undatis,  caule  infirmo,  floribus  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  961.  Birthwort  with  oblong ,  he  art -ftj  aped,  waved 
leaves,  a  weak  Jlalk,  and  flowers  growing  fingly.  Arif¬ 
tolochia  piftolochia  didta  Cretica  foliis  fmilacis  fem- 
pervirens.  H.  L. 

6.  Aristolochia  ( Serpent  aria )  foliis  cordato-oblongis 

planis,  caulibus  infirmis  flexitofis,  teretibus  floribus 
folitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  961.  Birthwort  with  plain, 
oblong,  heart-fhaped ,  flexible ,  weak  folks ,  and  flowers 
growing  fingly.  Ariftolochia  piftolochia  five  ferpenta- 

taria  Virginiana.  Pluk.  Aim.  50.  Virginia  Snakeroot. 

7.  Aristolochia  ' {Arbor efcetis)  foliis  cordato-lanceolatis 
caule  eredto  fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  960.  Birthwort 
with  fpear-jhaped  leaves  in  form  of  a  heart ,  and  an  up¬ 
right  fhrubby  Jlalk.  Ariftolochia  polyrrhizos  auficu- 
latis  foliis  Virginiana.  Pluk.  Aim.  50. 

8.  Aristolochia  {Indico.)  foliis  cordato-oblongis  caule 
volubili  pedunculis  multifloris.  Flor.  Zeyl.  323. 
Birthwort  with  oblongs  heart-fhaped  leaves ,  a  twining 
Jlalk,  and  many  flowers  upon  each  foot -Jlalk.  Ariftolo¬ 
chia  fcandens  odoratiflima  floris  labello  purpureo  fe- 
mine  cordato.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  60.  Contrayerva  of 
Jamaica. 

9.  Aristolochia  {Hirta)  foliis  cordatis  obtufiufculis 
hirtis  floribus  folitariis  pendulis  recurvatis  fubtrunca- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  1365.  Hairy  Birthwort  with  obtufeheart- 
fljaped  leaves,  and  hanging  recurved  flowers  growing  fin¬ 
gly,  formed  like  a  lip.  Ariftolochia  longa  fubhirfuta 
folio  oblongo  flore  maximo.  Tourn.  Cor.  8. 

10.  Aristolochia  {Scandcns)  foliis  cordatis  petiolis  lon- 
gifiimis,  caule  fcandente,  floribus  terminalibus  pe¬ 
dunculis  longiflimis.  Birthwort  with  a  climbing  Jlalk, 
heart-Jhaped  leaves  with  very  long  foot-ftalks ,  and  flowers 
groining  at  the  end  of  the  branches  upon  very  long  foot- 
ftalks. 

11.  Aristolochia  {Conferta)  foliis  cordatis  petiolatis, 
caule  fcandente,  floribus  axillaribus  confertis.  Birth¬ 
wort  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  a  climbing  Jlalk,  and  flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the  Jlalk. 

12.  Aristolochia  {Repens)  foliis  lanceolatis .  feflilibus 
fubhirfutis,  caule  eredto  floribus  folitariis  longiflimis. 
Birthwort  with  fpear-jhaped  hairy  leaves  growing  clofe 
to  the  branches ,  an  upright  Jlalk,  and  very  long  flowers 
growing  fingly.  Ariftolochia  erecta  flore  atro  purpu¬ 
reo  foliis  anguftis  radice  repente.  Houft.  MSS. 

13.  Aristolochia  {Maxima),  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  ob- 
tufis  integerrimis,  caule  fcandente  floribus  terminali¬ 
bus,  frudtibus  hexangularibus  maximis.  Birthwort 
with  a  climbing  Jlalk,  oblong ,  oval,  entire,  blunt  leaves, 
flowers  growing  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  very  large 
fruit  with  fix  angles. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  grow  naturally  in  the  fouth 
of  France,  in  Spain,  and  Italy,  from  whence  their 
roots  are  brought  for  medicinal  ufe.  The  roots  of 
the  firft  fort  are  roundifh,  and  grow  to  the  fize  of 
fmall  Turneps,  in  lhape  and  colour  like  the  roots  of 
the  common  Cyclamen  •,  the  roots  of  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  fold  in  the  markets  for  thole  of  the  round 
Birthwort,  which  at  firft  may  have  been  occaftoned  by 
the  fuppofed  virtues  of  the  roots  of  the  Cyclamen. 
This'  fends  out  three  or  four  weak  trailing  branches, 
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which  lie  on  the  ground  where  they  are  not  fupported, 
and  extend  to  the  length  of  two  feet  •,  the  leaves  are 
heart-ffi*ped,  and  rounded  at  their  extremity  *  thefe 
are  placed  alternately  on  the  ftalks,  and  clofe  to  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves,  the  flowers  come  out  fingly, 
at  every  leaf,  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk. 
They  are  of  a  purplifh  black  colour,  and  fliaped  like 
thofe  of  the  other  forts,  and  are  frequently  fucceeded 
by  feed-veflels,  having  fix  cells,  which  are  full 
of  flat  feeds.  The  flowers  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  long  tap  roots,  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  Carrots  *,  thefe  fend  out  weak  trailing  branches, 
which  extend  little  more  than  a  foot  •,  the  leaves  of 
this  fort  are  paler,  and  have  longer  foot-ftalks  than 
the  firft,  placed  alternately,  and  the  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  like  the  other,  which 
are  not  fo  long,  and  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour  :  they 
are  lbmetimes  fucceeded  by  oblong  feed-veflels,  hav¬ 
ing  fix  cells  filled  with  compfefled  feeds.  The  ftalks 
of  both  thefe  forts  decay  in  the  autumn,  and  new 
ones  are  produced  in  the  fpring. 

-  They  are  both  propagated  by  feeds*  which  flhould  be 
fown  ih  the  autumn,  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  placed  under  a  frame,  to  be  fereened  from  the 
froft  *  but  the  glafles  fhould  be  taken  oft  at  all  times 
when  the  weather  is  mild.  If  thefe  pots  are  put  into 
a  gentle  hot-bed  in  March,  it  will  bring  up  the  plants 
much  fooner  than  they  otherwife  would  rile.  As  the 
feafon  advances,  the  plants  fhould  be  inured  by  de¬ 
grees  to  bear  the  open  air :  when  the  pots  are  taken 
out  of  the  bed,  they  muft  be  placed  where  they  may 
enjoy  the  morning  fun,  but  fereened  from  it  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  Gentle  refrefhings  of  water  muft: 
be  in  dry  weather  given  to  the  plants  during  the 
fummer,  but  in  the  autumn,  when  their  ftalks  begin 
to  decay,  they  muft  have  little  wet.  In  the  winter 
the  pots  muft  be  fheltered  as  before  *  and  in  March, 
before  the  roots  begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  feparate  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  fet  under  the  frame,  where  they  fhould  remain 
till  fpring  *  then  they  may  be  removed  into  the  open 
air,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  former 
fummer,  and  fheltered  alfo  the  following  winter. 
The  next  fpring  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
and  planted  in  a  warm  border,  where,  during  the 
fummer,  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds  *  and  in  the  autumn  when 
their  ftalks  are  decayed,  if  the  border  is  covered  with 
old  tanners  bark  to  keep  out  the  froft,  the  roots  will 
be  fecured  *  but  where  this  care  is  not  taken,  the 
roots  are  frequently  killed  by  froft.  With  this  ma¬ 
nagement  the  roots  will  thrive  much  better  than  thofe 
which  are  kept  in  pots,  and  continue  longer  *  and 
when  they  are  three  years  old,  they,  will  flower  and 
produce  plenty  of  feeds,  whereas  thofe  in  pots  feidom 
perfect  their  feeds  in  England. 

When  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  are  fown  in  the  fpring, 
the  plants  will  not  appear  till  the  fpring  following  •,  fo 
that  a  whole  feafon  is  loft,  and  many  times  they  fail, 
therefore  it  fhould  always  be  l'own  in  the  autumn. 

1  he  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Flungary,  but  is  preferved  in  fome  of  the  Engliih 
gardens,  becaufe  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine. 
This  is  a  terrible  plant  for  creeping  at  the  root  •,  fo 
that  if  once  it  has  taken  in  a  garden,  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  extirpate  again,  and  will  over-run  whatever 
plants  grow  near  it ;  therefore  it  fhould  be  planted  in 
fome  abjedt  part  of  the  garden  by  itfelf,  for  it  will 
thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  wild  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
fouth  of  France  •,  but  in  England  it  is  preferved,  for' 
variety,  in  botanic  gardens.  The  plants  of  this  fort 
muft  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth, 
and  fheltered  from  fevere  cold  in  winter,  otherwife 
they  will  nqt  live  *  but  they  fhould  have  as  much  free 
air  as  poffible  in  mild  weather.  This  produces  flowers 
every  year,  but  never  perfe&s  its  feeds  in  this 
country. 

-The 
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The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete.  The  root  of  j 
this  is  perennial,  and  fends  out  many  trailing  branches, 
which  extend  one  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  garmfhed 
with  oblong  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  waved 
on  their  edges,  and  are  evergreen.  The  flowers  come 
out  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
of  a  dark  purple  colour,  in  fliape  like  the  others,  but 
the  plants  never  produce  feeds  in  England,  fo  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  of  the  roots :  this  is  too  tender  to 
thrive  in  the  open  air  in  winter  •,  the  plants  are  pre¬ 
ferred  in  pots,  and  placed  under  a  common  frame  in 
winter,  where  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as 
poflible  in  mild  weather,  but  fcreened  from  hard  froft; 
in  mild  winters  I  have  had  this  plant  live  abroad  in  a 
warm  border,  but  in  hard  winters  it  will  be  deftroyed; 
therefore  one  or  two  plants  fhould  be  fheltered  to 
preferve  the  fpecies. 

The  fixth  fort  is  the  Snakeroot,  which  is  greatly  ufed 
in  medicine :  thefe  roots  are  brought  from  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  where  there  are  two  fpecies  of  this 
plant,  but  this  fort  is  the  beft  for  ufe.  There  are 
fome  of  thefe  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  thofe  who 
are  curious  in  collecting  rare  plants,  but  as  they  are 
fometimes  killed  by  froft  in  winter,  fo  they  are  not 
very  common  in  the  Englifh  gardens.  This  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and 
placed  under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  and  after¬ 
ward  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  the  two  firft  forts,  as  fhould  the  plants  alfo; 
with  which  management  they  will  produce  their  flow¬ 
ers,  and  perfect  their  feeds  every  year.  .  | 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
and  is  by  fome  called  Snakeroot,  but  is  not  near  fo 
flrong  as  the  former ;  the  branches  of  this  grow  erect, 
and  are  perennial,  whereas  thofe  of  the  other  fort  de¬ 
cay  to  the  root  every  winter :  this  rifes  about  two 
feet  high  ;  the  branches  are  not  very  woody,  but  are 
flrong  enough  to  fupport  themfelves  •,  the  leaves  are 
oblong  and  heart-fhaped ;  the  flowers  come  out  fingly 
at  the  wings  of  the  leaves.  This  will  live  abroad  in 
warm  borders,  with  a  little  protection  in  hard  frofts. 
It  is  generally  kept  in  pots,  and  fheltered  in  winter 
but  thofe  which  are  planted  in  the  full  ground  will 
thrive  much  better,  provided  they  are  fcreened  from 
hard  frofts. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  where  it 
is  called  Contrayerva  •,  the  roots  are  there  ufed  as  fuch : 
this  hath  long  trailing  branches,  which  climb  upon 
the  neighbouring  plants,  and  rife  to  a  confiderable 
height  •,  the  leaves  are  placed  alternately,  and  are  of 
the  long  heart-fhaped  kind  •,  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  fmall  clufters  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks, 
which  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour ;  the  feed-veflels 
are  oblong  and  fmooth.  This  is  tender,  and  in  win¬ 
ter  fhould  have  very  little  wet,  therefore  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  the  ftove,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  in 
England. 

The  ninth  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in 
the  Levant.  This  hath  fome  relemblance  to  the  fe- 
cond  fort,  but  the  leaves  are  hairy,  and  not  fo  deeply 
eared  at  the  bottom  ;  the  flowers  are  alfo  much  larger. 
This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  hath  been  directed  for  .the  firft  and  fecond 
forts,  and  the  plants  treated  fo,  will  thrive  very  well 
in  England. 

The  tenth  fort  fends  out  climbing  ftalks,  which  fup¬ 
port  themfelves  by  fattening  to  the  neighbouring 
trees,  and  thereby  rife  to  a  very  great  height ;  the 
leaves  are  very  broad  and  heart-fhaped,  having  feve- 
ral  longitudinal  veins  •,  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe 
bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  long  foot-ftalk :  this  is  tender,  fo  muft  be  kept 
in  a  ftove,  and  treated  as  other  exotic  plants.  It 
grows  naturally  about  Tolu  in  New  Spain,  where  it 
was  difcovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  who 
lent  the  feeds  to  England. 

The  eleventh  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  fame  gen¬ 
tleman  at  Campeachy  in  New  Spain,  from  whence  he 
fent  the  feeds :  this  fort  feldom  climbs  above  three 
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or  four  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  fnort  and  heart-fhap¬ 
ed,  in  fome  meafure  like  thofe  of  the  firft ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  in  fmall  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour. 

The  twelfth  fort  was  difcovered  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain,  by  the  late  Dr,  Houfton,  who  fent  the 
feeds  to  Europe  :  this  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk,  to 
the  height  of  three  feet ;  the  leaves  are  long,  nar¬ 
row,  hairy,  and  grow  clofe  to  the  branches,  having 
fcarce  any  foot-ftalk  •,  the  flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  are  near  four 
inches  long,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  grow  ereCt ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  (lender  veflels,  about  one  inch 
long,  which  open  into  fix  cells,  filled  with  flat  heart- 
fhaped  feeds.  This  fort  requires  a  warm  ftove  to 
preferve  it  in  this  country. 

The  thirteenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  Mr.  Robert 
Millar,  near  Carthagena  in  New  Spain,  who  fent  it  to 
England  •,  this  hath  ftrong  climbing  ftalks,  by  which 
it  mounts  up  to  the  top  of  the  talleft  trees ;  the  leaves , 
of  this  are  four  inches  long  and  two  broad,  of  an  oval 
fliape,  rounded  at  their  ends,  and  are  nearly  as  thick 
as  thofe  of  the  common  Laurel  •,  the  flowers  come 
out  in  loofe  clufters  at  the  ends  of  the  fhoots,  each 
Handing  on  a  very  long  foot-ftalk  •,  the  feed-veflels 
are  four  inches  long,  and  as  much  in  circumference, 
having  fix  longitudinal  ribs,  which  make  fo  many  an¬ 
gles,  being  very  prominent  •,  they  open  into  fix  cells, 
which  are  filled  with  heart-fhaped  leaves. 

All  thefe  forts,  which  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts 
of  America,  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
this  country,  therefore  require  a  ftove  to  preferve 
them.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
procured  from  the  countries  where  the  grow  naturally, 
for  they  do  not  produce  any  here.  As  the  feeds  are 
a  confiderable  time  in  their  paflage,  they  fhould  be 
brought  over  in  their  pods  •,  for  many  of  the  forts  have 
very  thin  light  feeds,  which  are  foon  dried  in  a  hot 
country,  when  they  are  out  of  their  covers,  which 
will  prevent  their  growing.  So  foon  as  the  feeds  ar¬ 
rive,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots  filled  with 
light  earth ;  and  if  this  happens  in  the  autumn,  or 
winter,  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  tan  in 
the  bark-ftove,  between  fome  of  the  pots  with  large 
plants,  which  will  fcree'n  them  from  the  fun  ;  for  as 
thefe  plants  delight  in  fliade,  fo,  by  thus  placing  of 
the  pots,  the  earth  will  not  dry  very  fail,  which  will 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  feeds,  which  ilrould  not 
be  too  often  watered.  Here  the  pots  may  remain  till 
March,  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  removed,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  under  frames,  where,  if  the 
feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear  in  May :  but 
if  the  feeds  arrive  in  fpring  or  fummer,  they  muft  be 
immediately  fown  in  lmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  conftantly 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  •,  but  the  feeds  fown  at  this  fea- 
fon  feldom  grow  the  fame  year  •,  therefore  if  the  plants 
do  not  appear,  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  in  the  tan- 
bed  of  the  ftove  in  autumn,  and  in  the  fpring  follow¬ 
ing,  treated  as  before  directed,  which  will  bring  up 
the  plants.  When  thefe  are  ftrong  enough  to  tranl- 
plant,  they  fhould  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  and 
treated  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  coun¬ 
tries. 

A  R  M  E  N I A  C  A,  the  Apricot. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  bell-floaped ,  cut  into  five 
blunt  figments  at  the  top  the  flower  is  compofid  of  five 
large  roundijh  petals  which  fpread  open ,  whofi  hafi  are 
infer  ted  in  the  empalement ;  in  the  center  is  placed  a  round 
germen ,  fupporting  a  flender  flyle ,  crowned  by  a  round 
fligma  ;  this  is  attended  by  upward  of  twenty  awl-Jhaped 
ftamina,  which  are  crowned  by  fhort  double  Jummits.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  pulpy  fruit ,  having 
a  longitudinal  furrow  inclofing  a  roundijh  nut ,  which  is.  a 
little  comprefl'ed  on  the  fldes. 

Dr.  Linnams  has  joined  the  Armeniaca,  Cerafus,  Lau- 
rocerafus,  and  Padus,  to  his  genus  of  Prunus,  making 
them  only  fo  many  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  and 
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Ganges  it  in  his  twelfth  clafs  of  plants,  entitled  Icofan- 
dria  Monogynia  •,  the  flowers  of  this  clafs  have  from 
twenty  to  thirty  ftamina  faftened  to  the  empalement, 
and  a  Angle  ftyle. 

The  joining  of  fo  many  plants  under  the  fame  genus, 
as  Linnaeus  has  done,  renders  it  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  afcertain  their  fpecific  difference,  than  when 
they  are  ranged  under  different  genera ;  and  although 
moil  of  them  do  agree  in  thole  parts  from  whence  the 
characters  according  to  his  fyftem  are  taken,  yet  if 
their  fruits  may  be  allowed  as  one  of  the  charafteriftic 
notes  (which  furely  ought  not  to  be  totally  omitted) 
there  will  be  reafon  for  feparating  fome  of  them, 
efpecially  when  we  ccnfider  the  boundary  which  na¬ 
ture  has  fet  between  them  •,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
all  fruits  which  are  of  the  fame  genus,  may  be  grafted 
or  budded  upon  each  other  •,  but  thofe  of  different 
genera  will  not  take  upon  each  other,  nor  will  any 
two  plants  of  different  genera  impregnate  each  other. 
Now  the  Cherry  and  Plum  cannot  by  any  art  be  made 
to  take  when  grafted  or  budded  upon  flocks  of  the 
other  kind-,  nor  will  the  Apricot  take  upon  the  Cherry, 
the  Laurel,  or  Padus ;  but  it  will  grow  upon  the 
Plum  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied,  therefore  thele  may 
be  joined  together  according  to  the  ftridt  rules  of  bo¬ 
tany  :  yet  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  deflgned  for  the 
inftruction  of  the  practical  gardener,  were  thefe  fruits 
to  be  included  under  the  fame  appellation,  it  wduld 
rather  confound  than  inftruft,  thofe  who  had  not  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  botany :  therefore  I 
fhall  continue  this  genus  under  its  former  title,  and 
fhall  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  this  fruit  which 
are  at  prefent  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  rang¬ 
ing  them  according  to  the  orders  of  their  ripening. 
For  although  moft,  if  not  all  thofe  which  are  by  the 
gardeners  called  different  forts,  may  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  culture,  fo  ftiould  be  deemed  as  one  fpecies-, 
yet  as  the  differences  may  be  continued  for  ever,  by 
the  method  in  which  they  are  propagated,  fo  it  would 
be  unpardonable  in  a  book  of  gardening  to  omit 
them. 

The  fpecific  title  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  Apricotis, 
Prunus  floribus  fubfeffilibus  foliis  fubcordatis.  Sp. 
Plant.  474.  i.  e.  Plum  whofle  flowers  want  foot-fialks , 
end  hccirt-jhaped  leaves. 

The  Varieties  are, 
x.  The  Malculine  Apricot. 

2.  The  Orange  Apricot. 

3.  The  Algier  Apricot. 

4.  The  Roman  Apricot. 

5.  The  Turkey  Apricot. 

6.  The  Breda  Apricot. 

7.  The  Bruffels  Apricot. 

The  Malculine  is  the  firft  ripe  of  all  the  Apricots-,  it 
is  a  fmall  roundifli  fruit,  of  a  red  colour  towards  the 
fun  -,  as  it  ripens,  the  colour  fades  to  a  greenilh  yellow 
on  the  other  fide.  It  is  chiefly  preferved  for  being  the 
firft;  ripe,  and  there  is  a  quicknefs  in  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit  when  it  is  not  too  ripe,  which  renders  it  agree¬ 
able  -,  the  tree  is  very  apt  to  be  covered  with  flowers, 
but  as  they  come  out  early  in  the  fpring,  they  are 
frequently  deftroyed  by  the  cold,  unlels  the  trees  are 
covered  to  prated  them. 

The  Orange  is  the  next  ripe  Apricot;  this  fruit  is 
much  larger  than  the  former,  and  as  it  ripens  changes 
to  a  deep  yellow  colour.  The  fleih  of  this  is  dry  and 
not  high  flavoured,  it  is  better  for  tarts  than  for  the 
table. 

The  Algier  is  the  next  in  feafon  -,  this  is  of  an  oval 
fhape,  a  little  compreffed  on  the  Aides ;  it  turns  to  a 
pale  yellow,  or  ftraw-colour,  when  ripe  -,  the  fleih  is 
high  flavoured,  and  very  full  of  juice. 

The  Roman  is  the  next  ripe  Apricot-,  this  is  a  larger 
fruit  than  the  former,  and  not  compreffed  fo  much 
on  the  fides-,  the  colour  is  deeper,  and  the  fleih  is  not 
fo  moift  as  the  former. 

The  Turkey  Apricot  is  yet  larger  than  either  of  the 
former,  and  of  a  globular  figure ;  the  fruit  turns  to 
a  deeper  colour  than  the  former ;  the  fleih  is  firmer, 
and  drier  than  thofe  of  the  two  former. 
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The  Breda  Apricot  (as  it  is  called  from  its  being 
brought  from  thence  into  England)  was  originally 
brought  from  Africa :  this  is  a  large  roundifh  fruit, 
changing  to  a  deep  yellow  when  ripe  -,  the  fleih  is  foft, 
full  of  juice,  and  of  a  deep  Orange  colour  within  fide; 
the  ftone  is  rounder  and  larger  than  any  of  the  other 
forts :  this  is  the  belt  Apricot  we  have,  and  when 
ripened  on  a  ftandard,  is  preferable  to  all  other 
kinds. 

The  Bruffels  is  the  lateft  ripe  of  all  the  Apricots,  for 
when  it  is  planted  againft  a  wall,  it  is  generally  the 
beginning  of  Auguft  before  it  is  ripe,  unlefs  when  it 
is  planted  to  a  full  fouth  alpect  -,  which  is  what  fhould 
not  be  praftifed,  becaufe  the  fruit  is  never  well  tailed 
which  grows  in  a  warm  expofure.  This  fruit  is  of  a 
middling  fize,  rather  inclining  to  an  oval  figure ;  red 
on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  with  many  dark  fpots,  and 
of  a  greenilh  yellow  on  the  other  fide  -,  the  flefh  is 
firm,  and  of  a  high  flavour  -,  the  fruit  often  cracks 
before  it  is  ripe.  This  is  commonly  preferred  to  the 
former  fort  by  moft  people,  but  when  the  other  is 
planted  as  a  ftandard,  the  fruit  is  fuller  of  juice,  and 
of  a  richer  flavour  than  this. 

Moft  people  train  thefe  trees  up  to  Hems  of  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  or  bud  them  upon  ftocks  of  that 
height ;  but  this  is  a  practice  I  would  not  recommend 
to  the  public,  becaufe  the  higher  the  heads  of  thele 
trees  are,  the  more  they  are  expofed  to  the  cutting 
winds  in  the  fpring,  which  too  frequently  dellroy  the 
blolfoms-,  and  the  fruit  is  alfo  more  liable  to  be  blown 
down  in  fummer,  efpecially  if  there  Ihould  happen 
to  be  much  wind  at  the  time  when  the  fruit  is  ripe ; 
which  by  falling  from  a  great  height,  will  be  bruifed 
and  fpoiled ;  therefore  I  prefer  half  ftandards,  of 
about  two  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  in  the  Hem,  to 
thofe  which  are  much  taller  -,  or  to  plant  them  as 
dwarfs  againft  an  efpalier,  where,  if  they  are  Ikilfully 
managed,  they  will  produce  a  large  quantity  of  good 
fruit  -,  and  the  trees  in  efpalier  may  be  more  conve¬ 
niently  covered  in  the  fpring,  when  the  feafon  proves 
bad,  whereby  there  will  be  a  greater  certainty  of  fruit 
every  year. 

Thefe  fruits  are  all  propagated  by  budding  them  on 
Plum-ftocks,  and  will  readily  take  upon  almofi  any 
fort  of  Plum,  provided  the  ftock  be  free  and  thriving 
(except  the  Bruffels  kind,  which  is  ufually  budded  on 
a  fort  of  ftock,  commonly  called  the  St.  Julian, 
which  better  fuits  this  tree,  as  being  generally  planted 
for  ftandards,  than  any  other  fort  of  Plum  will.)  The 
manner  of  raifing  the  ftocks,  and  budding  thefe  trees, 
fhall  be  treated  of  under  their  particular  articles,  to 
which  I  refer  the  reader,  and  fhall  proceed  to  their 
planting  and  management. 

Thefe  trees  are  all  (except  the  two  laft:  forts)  planted 
againft  walls,  and  fhould  have  an  eaft  or  weft  afpedt ; 
for  if  they  are  planted  full  fouth,  the  great  heat  caufes 
them  to  be  meally  before  they  are  eatable. 

The  borders  near  thefe  walls  fhould  be  fix  or  eight  feet 
wide,  at  leaft,  and  if  it  were  more,  the  better  -,  but  I 
would  never  advife  the  making  of  them  fo  deep  as  is 
the  general  cuftom,  for  if  the  earth  be  two  feet  deep, 
or  two  and  a  half  at  moft,  it  is  enough. 

If  the  ground  is  a  wet  cold  loam  or  clay,  the  borders 
fhould  be  railed  as  much  above  the  level  of  the  fur- 
face  as  it  will  admit,  laying  fome  ftones  or  rubbifli 
in  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  running 
downwards ;  but  if  you  plant  upon  a  chalk  or  gravel, 
it  will  be  better  to  raife  the  borders  above  either  to  a 
proper  thicknefs,  with  good  loamy  earth,  than  to  fink 
the  borders  by  removing  the  chalk  or  gravel for  al¬ 
though  thefe  are  removed  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
border,  which  we  may  allow  to  be  eight  feet,  and 
this  trench  filled  with  good  earth,  yet  the  roots  of  the 
trees  will  in  a  few  years  extend  this  length,  and  then 
meeting  with  the  chalk  or  gravel,  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  check  whereby  their  leaves  will  fall  off 
early  in  the  feafon,  and  the  fruit  will  be  fmall,  dry, 
and  ill-flavoured,  and  the  fhoots  of  the  trees  will  be 
weak.  But  where  the  borders  are  railed  upon  either 
to  their  full  height,  the  roots  will  not  ftrike  down 

into 
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Into  the  gravel  or  chalk,  but  rather  extend  themfelves 
near  the  furface,  where  they  will  meet  witli  better 
foil :  and  as  the  trees  are  of  long  duration,  and  old 
trees  being  not  only  more  fruitful  than  young,  but 
the  fruit  is  alfo  better  flavoured,  therefore  the  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  continuance  is  abfolutely  necefiary. 
The  foil  I  would  in  general  advife  to  be  ufed  for  thefe, 
and  all  other  forts  of  fruit-trees,  is  frefli  untried  earth, 
from  a  pafture  ground,  taken  about  ten  inches  deep, 
with  the  turf,  and  laid  to  rot  and  mellow  at  lealt 
twelve  months  before  it  is  ufed,  mixing  a  little  rotten 
dung  with  it ;  this  mull  be  often  turned,  to  fweeten 
and  imbibe  the  nitrous  particles  of  the  air. 

When  the  former  foil  of  the  border  is  taken  away, 
this  frelh  earth  fliould  be  carried  in  the  place  ;  and  if 
the  borders  are  filled  with  it  two  months  before  the 
trees  are  planted,  the  ground  will  be  better  fettled, 
and  not  fo  liable  to  fink  after  the  trees  are  planted : 
in  filling  of  the  borders,  the  ground  fhould  be  railed 
four  or  five  inches  above  the  level  they  are  defigned, 
to  allow  for  the  fettling. 

The  borders  being  thus  prepared,  make  choice  of 
fuch  trees  as  are  but  of  one  year’s  growth  from  bud¬ 
ding  ;  and  if  the  foil  is  dry,  or  of  a  middling  temper, 
October  is  the  belt  feafon  for  planting,  efpecially 
having  at  that  time  a  greater  choice  of  trees  from 
the  nurferies,  before  they  have  been  picked  and  drawn 
over  by  other  people.  The  manner  of  preparing  thele 
trees  for  planting  being  the  fame  in  common  with 
other  fruit  trees,  I  fliall  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
of  Peaches,  where  he  will  find  it  largely  treated  of. 
At  the  time  of  planting  no  part  of  the  head  of  the 
trees  fliould  be  cut  off',  unlefs  there  are  any  flrong 
foreright  fhoots  which  will  not  come  to  the  wall, 
which  may  be  taken  quite  away. 

The  trees  being  thus  prepared,  you  muff  mark  out 
the  diftances  they  are  to  Hand,  which  in  a  good  flrong 
foil,  or  againfl  a  low  wall,  fhould  be  twenty  feet  or 
more ;  but  in  a  moderate  one,  eighteen  feet  is  a  good 
reafonable  diftance ;  then  make  a  hole  where  each  tree 
is  to  Hand,  and  place  its  Item  about  four  inches  from 
the  wall,  inclining  the  head  thereto ;  and  after  having 
fixed  the  tree  in  the  ground,  nail  the  branches  to  the 
wall,  to  prevent  their  fhaking,  and  cover  the  furface 
of  the  ground  round  the  root  with  rotten  dung,  to 
keep  out  the  froft :  in  this  flate  let  it  remain  till  the 
end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  when  if 
the  weather  is  good,  you  muft  unnail  the  branches  of 
your  trees,  fo  as  not"  to  difturb  their  roots ;  and,  being 
provided  with  a  fharp  knife,  put  your  foot  clofe  to 
the  flem  of  the  tree;  and  having  placed  your  left- 
hand  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  to  prevent  its  being 
diflurbed,  with  your  right-hand  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  tree,  if  it  has  but  one  flem-,  or  where  it  may 
have  two  or  more  fhoots,  each  of  them  muft  be 
fhortened,  to  about  four  or  five  eyes  above  the  bud, 
fo  that  the  doping  fide  may  be  toward  the  wall. 

In  the  fpring,  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  it  will  be 
necefiary  to  give  the  trees  a  gentle  refrefhing  with 
water  ;  in  the  doing  of  which,  if  they  watered  with 
a  rofe  to  the  watering-pot  all  over  their  heads,  it 
will  greatly  help  them  and  alfo  lay  fome  turf,  in  the 
manner  directed  for  Apples,  or  fome  other  mulch, 
round  their  roots,  to  prevent  their  drying  during  the 
fummer  feafon ;  and  in  the  fpring,  as  new  branches 
are  produced,  obferve  to  nail  them  to  the  wall  in  a 
horizontal  pofition ;  and  fuch  fhoots  as  are  produced 
fore-right,  mufl  be  entirely  difplaced.  This  muft  be 
repeated  as  often  as  is  necefiary,  to  prevent  their 
hanging  from  the  wall,  but  by  no  means  flop  any  of 
the  fhoots  in  fummer. 

At  Michaelmas,  when  the  trees  have  done  growing, 
their  branches  fhould  be  unnailed,  and  fhorten  them 
in  proportion  to  their  ftrength;  a  vigorous  branch 
may  be  left  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  but  a  weak  one 
fhould  not  be  left  above  five  or  fix.  I  fuppofe  many 
perfons  will  wonder  at  this  direction,  efpecially  having 
allowed  fuch  a  diftance  between  the  trees,  as  believing, 
by  this  management,  the  wall  will  never  be  filled ; 
but  my  reafon  for  it  is,  that  I  would  have  no  part  of 
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the  wall  left  unfurnifhed  with  bearing  wood  wh'cH 
muft  confequently  be  the  cafe,  if  the  branches  are 
left  to  a  greater  length  at  firfit ;  for  it  feldom  happens, 
that  more  buds  than  two  or  three  upon  each  branch 
fhoot  and  thefe  are,  for  the  moft  part,  fuch  as  are 
at  or  near  the  extreme  part  of  the  laft  year’s  wood  fo 
that  all  the  lower  part  of  the  fhoots  become  naked,  nor 
will  they  ever  after  produce  fhoots ;  and  this  is  the 
reafon,  we  fee  fo  many  trees  which  have  their  bearing 
wood  fituated  only  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  tree. 
When  you  have  fhortened  the  fhoots,  be  fore  to  nail 
them  as  horizontally  as  pofiible,  for  upon  this  it  is 
that  the  future  good  of  the  tree  chiefly  depends. 

The  fecond  fummer  obferve,  as  in  the  firft,  to  dis¬ 
place  all  fore-right  fhoots  as  they  are  produced,  nail¬ 
ing  in  the  other  clofe  to  the  wall  horizontally,  fo  that 
the  middle  of  the  tree  may  be  kept  open  -,  and  never 
fhorten  any  of  the  fhoots  in  fummer,  unlefs  to  furnifh 
branches  to  fill  vacant  places  on  the  wall ;  and  never 
do  this  later  than  the  end  of  April,  for  reafons  here¬ 
after  given  in  the  article  of  Peaches.  At  Michaelmas 
fhorten  thefe  fhoots,  as  was  directed  for  the  firft  year; 
the  flrong  ones  may  be  left  nine  or  ten  inches,  and 
the  weak  ones  fix  or  feven  at  moft. 

The  following  year’s  management  will  be  nearly  the 
fame  with  this,  but  only  obferve,  that  Apricots  pro¬ 
duce  their  blofiom  buds,  not  only  upon  the  laft  year’s 
wood,  but  alfo  upon  the  curfons,  or  fpurs,  which  are 
produced  from  the  two  years  wood ;  a  great  care 
fhould  therefore  be  had  in  the  fummer  management, 
not  to  hurt  or  difplace  thefe  :  obferve  alfo  to  fhorten 
the  branches  at  the  winter  pruning,  fo  as  to  furnifh 
frefh  wood  in  every  part  of  the  tree  ;  and  be  fure  to 
cut  out  entirely  all  luxuriant  branches,  or  difplace 
them  as  foon  as  they  are  produced ;  which,  if  left  to 
grow,  would  exhauft  thenourifhment  from  the  bearing 
branches,  which  in  my  opinion*  cannot  be  too  ftrong, 
provided  they  are  kindly  -,  for  the  more  vigorous  the 
tree  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  refill  the  injuries  of 
the  weather ;  though  we  often  fee  trees  brought  to 
fo  weak  a  condition,  as  to  be  able  only  faintly  to 
blow  their  blofloms,  and  then  moft  of  the  bearing 
branches  have  died ;  which  has  given  occafion  to  the 
owner  to  imagine  it  was  the  effeCt  of  a  blight,  when, 
in  reality,  it  was  only  for  want  of  right  management. 
And,  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  half  the  blights  we  hear 
complained  of,  proceed  from  nothing  elfe  but  this. 
Thele  few  rules,  well  executed,  together  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  obfervation  and  care,  will  be  fufficient,  therefore 
to  pretend  to  prefcribe  particular  directions  for  all  the 
different  accidents,'  or  manner  of  treating  fruits,  would 
be  impoflible ;  but  l  believe  the  reader  will  find  what 
has  been  laid,  if  duly  attended  to,  willanfwer  his  de- 
fign  ;  for,  without  diligent  obfervation,  there  can  be 
no  fuch  thing  as  a  fkilful  manager,  let  him  have  ever 
fo  many  or  good  inftruCtions  laid  down  to  him. 

The  Bruffels  and  Breda  Apricots,  being,  for  the  moft 
part,  planted  for  ftandards,  will  require  very  little 
pruning  or  management ;  only  obferve  to  take  out  all 
dead  wood,  or  fuch  branches  as  crofs  each  other; 
this  muft  be  done  early  in  autumn,  or  in  the  fpring, 
after  the  cold  weather  is  pall,  that  the  part  may  not 
canker  where  the  incifion  is  made. 

ARMERIUS,  Sweet-William.  See  Dianthus. 

ARNICA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  784.  Doronicum.  Bauff 
Pin.  184.  Leopardfbane. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  common  empalement  is  fcaly ,  and  Jhorter  than  the  rays 
of  the  flower.  It  hath  a  compound  flower ,  the  border  or 
rays  being  compofed  of  many  female  florets ,  which  fpread 
open ,  cut  into  three  parts  at  their  end  the  dijk,  or  middle , 
has  many  hermaphrodite  florets ,  which  ame  tubulous ,  cut 
into  three  unequal  fegments  at  the  brim ;  thefe  have  each 
five  Jhort  ftamina ,  crowned  with  oblong  fummits.  The 
female  florets  have  alfo  five  awl-jhapcd  ftamina ,  but  no 
fummits  \  in  the  hermaphrodite  florets  ihegcrmen  is  fituated 
below  the  flower ,  fupporting  a  flender  floor t  ftyle ,  crowned 
by  a  bifid  ftigraa.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle 
oblong  feed ,  crowned  with  long  flender  down. 
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This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedfion  of 
Linnaeus’s  eighteenth  clafs,  entitled  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gamia  luperflua,  the  flower  being  compofed  of  her¬ 
maphrodite  and  female  florets-,  and  the  chief  diftinction 
of  this  genus  is  in  the  hermaphrodite  and  female 
flowers  being  of  the  fame  fhape,  and  the  female  having 
ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Arnica  ( Montana )  foliis  ovatis  integris,  caulinis  ge- 
minis  oppofltis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  884.  Arnica  with  en¬ 
tire  oval  leaves ,  thofe  on  the  fialks  growing  cppoflte  by 
pairs.  Doronicum  plantaginis  folio  alterum.  C.  B.  P. 
185. 

2.  Arnica  ( Scorpioides )  foliis  alternis  ferratis.  Hall. 
Helvet.  737.  Arnica  with  fawed  leaves  growing  alter¬ 
nately .  Doronicum  radice  dulci.  C.  B.  P.  184. 

3.  Arnica  {Croce a)  foliis  ovalibus  ferrato  denticulatis, 
fubtus  tomentofls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1246.  Arnica  with 
oval  indented  leaves ,  whofe  underfides  are  woolly.  Dens 
leonis  enulas  folio.  Pet.  Muf.  393. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  and  alfo 
upon  many  of  the  mountains  in  Germany,  and  other 
cold  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  greatly  efteemed  by  the 
Germans  for  its  medicinal  qualities,  where  it  is  pre- 
lcribed  by  this  title  of  Arnica.  It  is  alfo  ranged  among 
the  medicinal  plants  in  many  difpenfaries,  by  the  title 
given  to  it  by  Cafpar  Bauhin. 

The  roots  of  this  plant,  when  placed  in  a  proper  foil 
and  fituation,  greatly  increafe,  for  they  fend  out  thick 
flelhy  roots,  which  fpread  very  far  under  the  furface ; 
theie  put  out  many  oval  entire  leaves,  from  between 
which  the  flower-ftems  arile,  which  grow  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  having  two  or  three  pair  of  leaves 
growing  oppoflte  upon  each,  and  the  top  is  terminat¬ 
ed  by  a  Angle  yellow  flower,  compofed  of  many  flo¬ 
rets,  like  thofe  of  Dandelion.  Thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  feeds,  which  are  crowned  with  down, 
whereby  they  are  difperfed  to  a  confiderable  diftance 
when  ripe.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September. 

This  plant  delights  in  a  moift  fhady  fituation  ;  it  may 
be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  root  in  autumn, 
when  the  ftalks  begin  to  decay,  or  by  the  feeds  if 
fown  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thofe 
fown  in  the  fpring  often  fail ;  but  if  the  feeds  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring,  fo  that  when  one  plant  is  obtained,  it  will  pro¬ 
pagate  itfelf  fait  enough  without  other  care,  but  to 
keep  it  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia,  as  alfo  in  Siberia,  from  whence  I  received 
the  feeds.  The  roots  of  this  fort  are  much  jointed, 
and  divide  into  many  irregular  flefhy  offsets,  which 
are  varioufly  contorted  -,  from  whence  many  fuper- 
ftitious  perlons  have  been  led  to  imagine,  that  the 
roots  would  expel  the  poifon  of  fcorpions,  and  cure 
the  wounds  made  by  the  bite  of  that  animal/  It  is 
a  very  hardy  plant,  and  is  propagated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former. 

1'he  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  the  feeds  have  been  brought  to 
Europe.  This  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in 
the  open  air  in  this  country,  fo  the  plants  muff  be 
kept  in  pots,  which  fliould  be  placed  under  a  common 
hot-bed  frame  in  winter,  to  fcreen  it  from  the  froft, 
but  fliould  enjoy  the  free  air  at  all  times,  when  the 
weather  is  mild.  It  propagates  by  roots  and  feeds 
in  plenty.  This  is  titled  by  Dr.  Burman,  Gerbera 
foliis  planis  dentatis  flore  purpureo.  Plant.  Afr.  157. 

ART  ED  I  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  249.  We  have  no 
Englifh  name  for  this  genus. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  -,  the  greater  umbel  is  fpread 
open,  and  compofed  of  many  fnall  ones-,  the  involucrum  of 
the  large  one  is  compofed  of  ten  oblong  leaves ,  which  ex¬ 
tend  the  length  of  the  umbel,  cut  at  their  tips  into  three 
parts.  ‘The  involucrum  of  the  fnall  umbels  have  but  three 
narrow  leaves ,  which  are  longer  than  the  umbel  -,  the  rays 
of  the  large  umbel  are  difform,  thofe  of  the  fnall  ones  in 
the  difk  are  male ,  and  the  rays  are  hermaphrodite.  They 
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have  five  petals ,  which  are  ere  hi,  heart-Jhaped ,  and 
turned  inward.  Thefe  have  each  five  fender  ftamina, 
crowned  with  roundifh  ftummits  -,  thofe  flowers  which  com- 
pcfe  the  rays,  have  a  ftmall  gcrmen  at  bottom ,  fupporting 
two  reflexed  ftyles ,  crowned  by  a  fingle  Jligma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  roundifta  compref'ed  fruit ,  with  a  leafy 
border ,  which  fplits  into  two,  and  contains  two  oblong 
feeds,  with  fcaly  borders. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fe&ion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Digynia, 
from  their  flowers  having  five  ftamina  and  two 
ftyles. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

1.  Artedia  {Squamata)  feminibus  fquamatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  89.  Artedia  with  fquamous  feeds.  Thapfia  Orien- 
talis  anethi  folio  femine  eleganter  crenato.  Tourn. 
Cor.  22. 

This  is  a  native  of  the  eaft.  Rawvolf  found  it  growing 
upon  Mount  Libanus  -,  it  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe 
ftalks  rife  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  fide 
branches,  garnifhed  with  narrow  compound  leaves 
refembling  thofe  of  Dill-,  the  extremity  of  the  ftalk  is 
terminated  by  a  large  umbel  of  white  flowers,  com¬ 
pofed  of  five  unequal  petals,  thofe  on  the  outfide 
being  much  larger  than  the  other.  Thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  roundifh  compreffed  fruit,  each  having  two 
feeds,  whofe  borders  are  fcaly. 

This  plant  decays  as  foon  as  the  feeds  are  perfected, 
and  many  times  before  they  are  ripe  in  England  for 
unlefs  the  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn,  and  the  plants 
come  up  before  winter,  they  rarely  produce  good 
feeds  here.  The  feeds  fliould  be  fown  on  a  warm 
border  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  for  they  will 
not  bear  tranfplanting.  All  the  care  they  require  is 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants 
to  fix  or  eight  inches  diftance.  They  flower  in  June, 
and  their  feeds  ripen  the  end  of  Auguft. 

ARTEMISIA  [’AfspiAx,  Gr.  fo  called,  according 
to  fome,  from  Artemifia,  wife  of  Maufolus,  king  of 
Caria,  who  brought  this  plant  into  ufe,  and  adopted 
it  as  hers  ;  whereas,  before,  it  was  called  Parthenis, 
the  virgin  goddefs  being  feigned  to  have  given  that 
name  to  it.]  Mugwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  common  empalement  is  fcaly  and  round,  as  are  alfo  the 
fcales.  The  flower  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  fe¬ 
male  florets ,  the  border  being  ranged  with  the  female, 
which  have  a  fmall  germen  at  bottom,  fupporting  a  fender 
ftyle,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Jligma.  The  hermaphrodite  florets 
compofe  the  difk-,  or  middle  -,  thefe  are  tubulous ,  cut  into 
five  parts  at  the  brim  -,  in  the  center  is  placed  the  germen, 
with  the  like  ftyle  and  Jligma  as  the  female,  accompanied 
by  five  hairy  ftamina,  crowned  by  cylindrical  ftummits , 
which  are  indented  in  five  parts.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  Jingle  naked  feed,  fitting  upon  a  naked 
placenta. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
of  Linnasus’s  eighteenth  clafs,  entitled  Syngenefia  Po- 
lygamia  luperflua,  the  flowers  of  thefe  being  com¬ 
pofed  of  female  and  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are 
both  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Artemisia  ( Vidgaris )  foliis  pinnatifidis  planis  incifis; 
fubtus  tomentofls,  racemis  fimplicibus  floribus  ovatis 
radio  quinque  floro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  348.  Mugwort 
with  plain  cut  leaves,  ending  in  many  parts ,  woolly  un¬ 
derneath,  with  fingle  fpikes  of  oval  flowers,  whofe  rays 
are  compofed  of  five  florets.  Artemifia  vulgaris  major. 
C.B.P.  137. 

2.  Artemisia  ( Integrifolia )  foliis  lanceolatis  fubtus  to- 
mentofis  integerrimis  den  tatilque  florum  radio  fub  quin¬ 
que  floro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 189.  Mugwort  with  fpear- 
Jhaped  entire  leaves ,  indented  on  their  edges,  whofe  urd  r 
fldes  are  woolly,  and  the  rays  of  the  flower  compojed  of  five 
florets.  Artemifia  foliis  planis  lanceolato-lmearibus 
inferioribus  fiepe  ex  pinnato-dentatis.  Flor.  Sib.  2. 
p.  109. 

3.  Artemisia  (Carulefcens)  foliis  caulinis  lanceolatis  in¬ 
tegris;  radicalibus  multifidis,  flofculis  foemineis  ternis. 
Lin.  Sp.  1189.  Mugwort  whofe  leaves  on  the  ftalks  are 

entire. 
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entire,  thofe  at  the  root  multifid ,  and  three  female  flofcutes 
compofe  the  rays  of  the  flower.  Abfinthium  maritimum 
lavendulae  folio.  C.  B.  F.  139.  Lavender-leaved  Sea 
Wormwood. 

4.  Artemisia  (. Dracuncutus )  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris  in- 
tegerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  403.  Mugwort  with  fp  ear - 
Jhaped ,  entire ,  frnooth  leaves.  Abrotanum  lini  folio  acri- 
ore  & . odorato.  Tourn.  Inff.  459.  Tarragon. 

5.  Artemisia  ( Minima )  foliis  cuneiformibus  repandis, 
caule  procumbente,  floribus  axillaribus  feflilibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  1 190.  Mugwort  with  wedge-ftoaped  leaves ,  a  trailing 
ftalk ,  and  flowers  growing  at 'the  wings  of  the  ft alk. 

6.  Artemisia  (. Abrotanum )  foliis  ramofiffimis  fetaceis, 
caule  erecto  fuffruticofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  403.  Artemifia 
with  very  branching  briftly  leaves  and  aftorubby  eretl  ftalk. 
Abrotanum  mas  anguftifolium  majus.  C.  B.  F.  136. 
Southernwood. 

7.  Artemisia  ( Humilis )  foliis  fetaceis  pinnatifidis,  caule 
decumbente  fuffruticofo.  Mugwort  with  briftly  wing- 
pointed  leaves ,  and  a  low  Jhrubby  ftalk.  Abrotanum 
humile  corymbis  maioribus  aureis.  Tourn.  Inff.  459. 

8.  Artemisia  ( Santonicum )  foliis  caulinis  linearibus  pin- 
nato-multifidis,  ramis  indivifis,  fpicis  fecundis  re- 
flexis.  Zin.  Goett.  397.  Artemifia  with  linear  multifid 
leaves  on  the  ftalks,  undivided  branches ,  and  fertile  reflexed 
fpikes.  Semen  fandlum.  Lob.  Icon.  756. 

9.  Artemisia  ( Campeftris )  foliis  multifidis  linearibus, 
caulibus  procumbentibus  virgatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  403. 
Artemifia  with  linear  multifid  leaves ,  and  trailing  fpriggy 
ftalks.  Abrotanum  campeftre.  C.  B.  P.  136.  Wild 
Southernwood. 

10.  Artemisia  ( Crithmifolia )  foliis  compofitis  divari- 
catis  linearibus  carnofis  glabris,  caule  aicendente  pa- 
niculato.Lin.  Sp.  1186.  Artemfiawith  compound,  linear, 
frnooth,  fiefhy  leaves ,  and  a  panicle d  afeending  ftalk. ^ 

11.  Artemisia  ( Maritime )  foliis  multiparutis  tomen- 
tolis,  race-mis  cernuis,  flofeulis  foemineis  ternis.  Lin. 
Sp.  1186.  Mugwort  with  woolly  divided  leaves ,  nodding 
branches,  and  three  female  florets.  Abfinthium  ferip- 
hium  Belgicum.  C.  B.  P.  139.  See  Wormwood. 

12.  Artemisia  ( Rupeftris )  foliis  pinnatis,  caulibus  ad- 
feendentibus  hirfutis,  floribus  globofis  cernuis,  re- 
ceptaculo  pappofo.  Her.  Gotl.  285.  Migwort  with 
winged  leaves ,  hairy  afeending  ftalks,  and  globular  nodding 
flowers.  Abfinthium  Alpinum  incanum.  C.  B.  P. 

139 . 

13.  Artemisia  ( Pontica )  foliis  multipartitis  fubtus  to- 
mentofis,  floribus,  fubrotundis  nutantibus,  recepta- 
culo  nudo.  Hort.  Upfal.  257.  Artemifia  with  finely  di¬ 
vided  leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  roundifh  nod¬ 
ding  flowers.  Abfinthium  Ponticum  tenuifoliUm  in¬ 
canum.  C.  B.  P.  138.  Pontick  Wormwood. 

14.  Artemisia  {Annua)'  foliis  triplicato-pinnatis  utrin- 
que  glabris,  floribus  fubglobofis  nutantibus,  recep- 
taculo  glabro  conico.  Hort.  Upfal.  257.  Artemifia 
with  triple  winged  leaves,  which  are  frnooth  on  both  fides, 
globular  nodding  flowers ,  having  frnooth  conical  receptacles. 
Abfinthium  tanacetifolio  odoratiflimum.  Amm. 
Ruth. 

15.  Artemisia  ( Abfinthium )  foliis  compofitis  multifidis, 
floribus  fubglobofis  pendulis,  receptaculo  villofo. 
Hort.  Cliff.  404.  Artemifia  with  compound  multifid  leaves , 
globular  hanging  flowers,  and  hairy  receptacles.  Abfin¬ 
thium  vulgare.  J.  B.  Common  Wormwood. 

16.  Artemisia  ( Inodor  a )  foliis  compofitis  tomentofis, 
floribus  fubglobofis,  receptaculo  villofo.  Artemifia 
with  woolly  compound  leaves,  globular  flowers,  and  hairy 
receptacles.  Abfinthium  infipidum  Abfinthio  vulgari 
fimile.  C.  B.  P.  hfipid  Wormwood. 

17.  Artemisia  ( Arborefcens )  foliis  compofitis  multifidis 
linearibus,  floribus  fubglobofis,  caule  frutefeente. 
Lin.  Sp.  1188.  Artemifia  with  compound  linear  leaves, 
globular  flowers,  and  a  Jhrubby  ftalk.  Abfinthium  ar¬ 
borefcens.  Lob.  Icon.  753.  free  Wormwood. 

18.  Artemisia  {ALthiopica)  foliis  linearibus  confertis 
minimis  divifis,  caule  fruticofo  tomentofo.  Lin.  Sp. 
1184.  Mugwort  with  linear  leaves  in  bunches,  and  a 
woolly  jhrubby  ftalk.  Abfinthium  Africanum  arbo¬ 
refcens,  folio  vermiculato  incano.  Tourn.  Inff.  458. 

19.  Artemisia  ( Glacialis )  foliis  palmatis  multifidis  feri- 
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ceis,  caulibus  adfeendentibus,  floribus  glomeratis  fub 
faftigiatis.  Lin.  Sp.  1187.  Mugwort  with  filky  multifid 
leaves,  afeending  ftalks,  and  glomerated  flowers.  Ab¬ 
finthium  Alpinum  candidum  humile.  C.  B.  P.'  139: 

20.  Artemisia  fit anacet folia)  foliis  bipinnatis  fubtus 
tomentofis  nitidis,  pinnis  tranfverfis,  racemis  limpli- 
cibus.  Lin.  Sp.  1188.  Artemifia  with  double-winged 
leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  a  fimple  racemis  of 
flowers.  ' 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  banks,  and  by  the 
fide  of  foot-paths,  in  moft  parts  of  England,  fo  is 
rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  where  it  would  loon  be¬ 
come  a  troublefome  weed  •,  for  the  roots  creep  far  un¬ 
der  the  furface  of  the  ground,  fo  that  unlefs  they  are 
flopped,  they  will  foon  lpread  over  a  large  fpace  of 
ground ;  but  as  this  plant  is  ufed  in  medicine,  I  have 
here  mentioned  it.  This  flowers  in  June,  at  which 
time  the  herb  is  in  perfection  for  ufe. 

The  Moxa,  fo  famous  in  the  eaftern  countries  for 
curing  the  gout  by  burning  of  the  part  affeCled,  is 
the  lanugo,  or  down,  which  is  on  the  under  part  of 
the  leaves,  of  a  fort  of  Mugwort,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  be  different  from  our  common  fort,  but  the  dried 
famples  which  I  have  feen  brought  to  England  for 
that,  appear  to  differ  in  nothing  but  the  fize  of  the 
plant,  that  being  much  lefs ;  and  I  fuppofe  the  foft 
down  of  the  common  fort,  or  of  any  other  plant,  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  full  as  well. 

The  feconci  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  •,  this  rifes 
up  with  Angle  ftalks  about  two  feet  high,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  plain,  narrow,  fpeat-fhaped  leaves, 
cut  into  acute  fegments  on  their  edges,  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  Buckfhorn  Plantain  ;  the  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  fmall  loofe  fpikes, 
and  near  the  top  they  are  often  Angle  thefe  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour. 

This  fort  is  as  hardy  as  the  common,  and  multiplies 
as  fail,  fo  is  only  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  fea,  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France,  but  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in 
the  open  air  in  England,  provided  it  is  planted  in  a 
dry  foil:  it  grows  top  feet  high,  having  many  ligneous 
branches,  which  are  terminated  by  fpikes  of  flowers, 
which  have  little  beauty,  therefore  the  plants  are  pre¬ 
ferved  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  fourth  fort  is  the  common  Tarragon,  which  is 
frequently  ufed  in  fallads,  efpecially  by  the.  French  : 
this  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  which  propagates  greatly 
by  its  creeping  roots,  or  may  be  multiplied  fail  by 
planting  the  young  flioots  the  beginning  of  May,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  praclifed  for  Mint,  and  if  they 
are  duly  fupplied  with  water  in  dry  weather,  will  foon 
fpread  and  meet. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  China,  but  is  hardy 
enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  here.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  feldom  comes  up  the  firft  year,  if  the 
feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring';  therefore  it  is  much 
better  to  let  the  feeds  fcatter  in  the  autumn,  becaufe 
thefe  will  more  furely  grow,  than  thofe  fown  by 
hand. 

The  fixth  fort  is  the  common  Southernwood,  which  is 
kept  in  gardens  for  the  agreeable  feent  of  its  leaves  •, 
it  is  a  low  under  fhrub,  feldom  riling  more  than  three 
or  four  feet  high,  fending  out  lateral  Ihrubby  branches 
growing  ereft,  garnifhed  with  five  briftly  leaves, 
having  an  agreeable  feent  when  bruifed :  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  fpikes  from  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  but  unlefs  the  autumn  proves  warm  and 
dry,  the  flowers  rarely  open  in  England. 

This  is  propagated  by  flips  and  cuttings,  planted  in 
a  fhady  border,  about  the  beginning  of  April, 
obferving  to  water  them  duly  in  dry  weather ;  in 
this  border  they  may  remain  till  the  following 
autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted,  either 
into  pots  or  thofe  parts  of  the  garden  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  feventh  fort  is  a  very  low  under  fhrub,  the 
branches  bend  near  the  ground,  fo  never  rife  more 
;  Y  than 
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tlidn  two  feet  high,  unlef3  when  they  ftowef ;  for  tire 
fpikes  are  generally  more  than  a  foot  long  •,  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  yellow*  and  are  ranged  in  fpikes  which  appear 
in  autumn.  This  is  propagated  either  by  flips  or 
cuttings  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  and  is 
equally  hardy. 

The  eighth  foft  produces  the  Semen  Satttonicum, 
which  is  much  ufed  for  worms  in  children.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Perfla,  from  whence  the  feeds  are  brought 
to  Europe  ;  this  hath  the  appearance  of  our  Wild 
Mugwort  *  the  branches  are  (lender*  eredt,  and  gar- 
nifhed  with  linear  winged  leaves,  and  terminated  by 
recurved  (lender  fpikes  of  flowers,  which  have  naked 
receptacles.  This  may  be  propagated  by  flips  or  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  like  manner  as  the  former  •,  but  the  plants 
Ihould  be  planted  in  a  dry  foil  and  fheltered  fltuation, 
where  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  win¬ 
ters  pretty  well,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  plant 
or  two  in  pots,  which  may  be  (heltered  in  winter 
under  a  common  hot-bed  frame  to  preferve  the 
fpecies- 

The  ninth  fort  is  our  common  Wild  Southernwood, 
which  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  Norfolk,  fo  is 
rarely  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  this  is  a 
low  under  flirub,  feidom  rifing  more  than  two  feet 
high,  and  has  much  of  the  afpedt  of  our  wild  fort, 
fo  is  rarely  kept  in  gardens  in  this  country. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  the  common  Sea  Wormwood, 
grows  naturally  on  the  fea  coafts  in  mod:  parts  of 
England,  where  there  are  feveral  varieties  (if  not 
diftindt  fpecies)  to  be  found.  Thefe  are  low  un¬ 
der  fhrubs,  mod;  of  them  creep  at  their  root,  where¬ 
by  they  multiply  greatly  in  their  natural  fltuation, 
but  when  traniplanted  into  a  garden,  feidom  thrive 
fo  well  •,  however,  thefe  varieties  are  now  commonly 
fubftituted  for  the  true  Roman  Wormwood  in  the 
London  (hops. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  •,  this  is 
alfo  a  low  under  (hrub,  feidom  rifing  more  than  a 
foot  high,  fending  out  feveral  (lender  branches,  gar- 
niflied  with  very  white  winged  leaves,  for  which  the 
plants  are  fometimes  admitted  into  gardens.  It  is 
very  hardy,  and  may  be  eaflly  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  the  fpring. 

The  thirteenth  fort  is  the  true  Roman  Wormwood, 
though  at  this  time  never  ufed  in  any  of  the  (hops  * 
yet  by  (kilful  perlons  is  greatly  preferred  to  the  Sea 
Wormwood,  being  lefs  naufeous  and  a  muchpleafanter 
bitter,  and  may  be  had  in  as  great  plenty,  provided 
it  was  cultivated  by  thofe  who  fupply  the  markets 
with  medicinal  herbs.  This  is  a  low  herbaceous 
plant,  whofe  ftalks  die  to  the  root  in  autumn,  and 
new  ones  arife  in  the  fpring  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
finely  divided  leaves,  whofe  underflde  are  woolly  •, 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  are  furnifhed  with  glo¬ 
bular  flowers  which  nod  on  one  fide,  having  naked 
receptacles.  Thefe  appear  in  Auguft,  but  are  rarely 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

This  fort  is  eaflly  propagated  by  its  creeping  roots, 
which  may  be  parted  in  the  autumn,  and  planted 
two  or  three  feet  afunder,  that  they  may  have  room 
to  lpread ;  the  beft  time  for  this  is  in  the  middle 
of  October  *  it  will  grow  in  any  foil  which  is  not  too 
wet. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia;  it  is 
an  annual  plant  which  grows  two  feet  high,  gar- 
nilhed  with  fmooth  winged  leaves,  which  have  an 
agreeable  fcent  •,  the  flowers  are  globular  and  nod  on 
one  fide.  If  the  feeds  of  this  are  permitted  to  fcatter 
in  the  autumn, .  the  plants  will  come  up  better  than 
if  fown  with  care. 

The  fifteenth  fort  is  the  common  Wormwood  which 
grows  naturally  in  lanes  and  uncultivated  places  in 
many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  often  cultivated  in 
gardens.  This  is  eaflly  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn  loon  after  they  are  fipe; 
or  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  without  farther  care. 

T.  lie  fixteenth  fort  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a  variety 
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of  the  corrirrion  Wormwood  i  indeed  the  appearance 
of  the  plants  are  nearly  alike,  but  the  fegmrnts  of  the 
leaves  of  this  are  broader  and  whiter  than  thofe  of 
the  common,  and  the  whole  plant  is  infipid,  and  con  ¬ 
tinues  fo  from  feed. 

The  feventeenth  fort  is  commonly  known  by  the  title 
of  Tree  Worm  word;  this  grows  naturally  near  the 
fea  in  Italy  and  the  Levant.  This  riles  with  a  woody 
ftalk  fix  or  leven  feet  high,  fending  out  manv  her- 
neous  branches,  garniflied  with  leaves  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Wormwood,  but  more  finely 
divided,  and  much  whiten  The  branches  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  fpikes  of  globular  flowers  in  the  autumn, 
which  are  1'eldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  here.  This 
plant  is  eaflly  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if 
planted  in  a  fliady  border  during  the  fummer  feafon„> 
and  duly  watered,  take  root  freely.  In  autumn  fome 
of  the  young  plants  fhould  be  potted,  that  they  may 
be  (heltered  in  winter  ;  the  other  may  be  planted  in  a 
warm  border,  where  they  will  live,  provided  the  win¬ 
ter  proves  favourable. 

The  eighteenth  fort  is  a  low"  fhrubby  plant ;  the  ftalk 
is  woolly,  fending  out  a  few  fhrubby  branches,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  linear  leaves  growing  in  eluftekS ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  grow  in  a  roundifh  bunch,  and  are  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  Wormwood.  This  grows  naturally  in  vEthi- 
opia.  It  is  propagated  by  planting  the  cuttings  any 
time  in  fummer,  and  the  plants  imift  be  fheltered 
from  hard  frofts  in  winter. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ; 
this  is  a  low  plant,  feidom  rifing  more  than  a  foot 
and  a  half  high  ;  the  ftalks  are  clofely  garnifhed  with 
very  white  leaves  fhaped  like  a  hand  j  the  dowers  are 
globular,  and  produced  in  clufters  at  the  extremity' 
of  the  ftalk  ;  thefe  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England-  This  plant  may  be  propagated  by  plant¬ 
ing  the  fide  fhoots  in  a  fhady  border  during  any  of 
the  fummer  months,  which,  if  duly  watered,  will 
put  out  roots,  and  in  autumn  they  may  be  tranfplant- 
ed  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  twentieth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Piedmont;  it 
is  an  herbaceous  plant,  whofe  ftalks  die  to  the  root 
in  winter,  and  frefh  fhoots  arife  in  the  fpring,  which 
are  garniflied  with  winged  leaves,  woolly  on  their  un¬ 
der  fide ;  the  flowers  are  produced  on  (ingle  fpikes, 
which  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  It 
may  be  eaflly  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  the 
autumn. 

ARTICHOKE  is  called  by  the  Latins  Cinara. 

As  this  plant  is  much  better  known  by  its  Englifh  ti¬ 
tle  than  the  Latin,  I  (hall  treat  of  it  under  this  head, 
and  refer  for  its  character  to  the  Latin  title  of  Cinara, 
under  which  the  other  fpecies  will  be  exhibited. 

We  have  two  forts  of  Artichokes  which  are  cultivated 
in  the  Englifli  gardens,  which  we  (hall  diftinguifti 
here  only  by  the  names  they  are  generally  known 
among  the  gardeners,  and  referve  their  farther  diftinc- 
tions  to  their  Latin  titles. 

The  beft  fort  is  what  the  gardeners  call  the  Globe 
Artichoke.  This  hath  large  heads  with  broad  brown 
fcales,  which  turn  inward  ;  the  flefhy  part  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fcales  is  very  thick,  therefore  is  much 
preferred  to  the  other,  which  is  called  the  French 
Artichoke.  The  ftalks  of  this  fort  generally  grow 
taller,  and  the  heads  are  fmaller,  and  more  conical 
than  thofe  of  the  other  fort.  The  fcales  are  narrower, 
of  a  greener  colour,  and  turn  outward.  The  flefliy 
part  which  is  eaten  is  not  near  fo  thick,  and  hath  a 
difagreeable  perfumed  tafte ;  this  was  almoft  totally 
rooted  out  of  the  Englifh  gardens  before  the  hard 
froft  in  1 7|4>  when  the  greateft  part  of  the  roots  of 
the  other  fort  were  deftroyed,  fo  many  perfons  were 
fupplied  the  following  fpring  with  plants  from  Guern- 
fey,  where  they  cultivate  only  the  latter  fort ;  but 
fince  the  other  has  been  increafed  again,  this  green 
fort  has  been  in  moft  gardens  rooted  out,  to  make 
way  for  the  Globe  Artichoke. 

The  manner  of  propagating  this  plant  is  from  flips, 
taken  from  the  old  roots,  in  February  or  March, 
which,  if  planted  in  a  good  foil,  will  produce  large 

fair 
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Fair  fruit  the  autumn  following  *,  but  as  this  is  a  plant  i 
which  few  gardeners,  that  have  not  been  inftru6ted 
in  the  kitchen-gardens  near  London,  underftand  to 
manage  well,  I  fhall  be  the  more  particular  in  my  di- 
jreftions  about  it. 

At  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  in  March,  accord- 
jn o-  to  the  earlinefs  of  the  feafon,  or  forwardnefs  of 
the  old  Artichoke  roots,  will  be  the  proper  time  for 
dreffing  them,  which  mull  be  thus  performed  :  with 
your  fpade  remove  all  the  earth  from  about  your 
Rock,  down  below  the  part  from  whence  the  young 
fhoots  are  produced,  clearing  the  earth  from  between 
the  fhoots  with  the  hands,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  goodnefs  of  each,  with  their  proper  pofition 
upon  the  flock  •,  then  make  choice  of  two  of  the 
cleared:,  ftraiteft,  and  moft  promifing  plants  that  are 
produced  from  the  under  part  of  the  flock,  which  are 
much  preferable  to  the  flrong  thick  plants  which  ge¬ 
nerally  grow  upon  the  crown  of  the  roots  •,  for  thefe 
have  hard  woody  flems,  fo  never  produce  good  fruit, 
but  are  generally  what  the  market  people  call  rogues, 
which  have  very  little  bottom  •,  the  fcales  of  their 
heads  are  irregularly  placed  ;  in  flipping  od  the  plants 
you  muft  be  careful  not  to  injure  thofe  which  are  to 
remain  for  a  crop  *,  then  with  your  thumb  force  off 
all  the  other  plants  and  buds  alio  dole  to  the  head  of 
the  flock,  from  whence  they  are  produced,  being 
very  careful  not  to  leave  any  of  the  buds,  which  will 
foon  produce  plants  fo  as  to  hurt  thofe  which  are 
left :  then  with  your  fpade  draw  the  earth  about  the 
two  plants  which  are  left,  and  with  your  hands  clofe 
it  faff  to  each  of  them,  feparating  them  as  far  afunder 
as  they  can  conveniently  be  placed  without  breaking 
them,  obferving  to  crop  off  the  tops  of  the  leaves 
'which  hang  down  with  your  hands*,  your  ground  be¬ 
ing  levelled  between  the  flocks,  you  may  fow  thereon 
a  Snail  crop  of  Spinach,  which  will  be  taken  off  be¬ 
fore  the  Artichokes  will  cover  the  ground,  and  be 
fure  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  *,  and  toward  the 
latter  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  when 
your  old  plants  begin  to  fhew  their  fruit,  you  muff 
carefully  look  over  your  flocks,  and  draw  up  all  young 
plants  from  them,  which  may  have  been  produced 
knee  their  dreffing,  and  cut  off  all  fuckers  which  are 
produced  from  the  flems  of  the  Artichoke,  leaving 
only  the  principal  head,  by  which  means  your  fruit 
will  be  the  larger  *,  when  your  Artichokes  are  fit  to 
gather,  you  muff  break  or  cut  them  down  clofe  to 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  that  your  flocks  may  make 
flrong  frefh  fhoots  before  the  end  of  Oftober :  the 
feafon  for  earthing,  or,  as  the  gardeners  term  it,  land¬ 
ing  them  up,  is  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  which  is  thus  done  : 

Cut  off  all  the  young  fhoots  quite  clofe  to  the  furface 
of  the  ground  ;  then  dig  between  every  flock,  raifing 
all  the  earth  between  each  row  of  flocks  into  a  ridge, 
as  is  done  in  the  common  method  of  trenching  ground, 
fo  as  that  the  row  of  Artichokes  may  be  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  each  ridge,  this  will  be  fufheient  to 
guard  them  againfl  froft  *,  and  I  would  here  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  public,  as  infinitely  preferable  to  long 
dung,  which  is  by  the  unfkilful  often  ufed,  and  is 
the  occafion  of  their  fruit  being  fmall,  and  almofl  j 
without  any  bottoms  to  them ;  for  there  is  not  any 
thing  fo  hurtful  to  thefe,  as  new  dung  being  either 
buried  near,  or  laid  about  them. 

Since  we  have  experienced,  that,  in  very  fevere  frofls 
thefe  roots  are  fometimes  deftroyed,  therefore  it  is 
proper  to  give  fome  diredlions  to  prevent  it ;  though 
this  rarely  happens  in  dry  ground,  in  which  we  have 
but  few  inftances  of  their  being  killed,  except  in  the 
hard  frofls  of  1683,  and  17-fN  In  thefe  two  winters 
moft  of  the  Artichokes  were  deftroyed  in  England  •, 
in  tfi.e  laft  of  thefe  winters,  it  happened  from  the  lit¬ 
tle  care  which  was  taken  of  them,  there  having  been 
no  froft  for  fo  many  years  before,  which  had  injured 
them,  that  few  people  ufed  any  care  to  preferve  them  ; 
but  fince  that  hard  froft,  many  people  have  run  into 
the  other  extreme  of  covering  ail  their  roots  of  Arti¬ 
chokes  -with  long  dung  every  winter,  which  is  a  very 
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bad  method,  becaufe  the  dung  lying  near  the  roots, 
is  very  apt  to  rot  the  beft  plants ;  therefore  I  would 
advife  the  earthing  (or  as  it  is  called  by  the  garden¬ 
ers,  landing)  the  Artichokes  to  be  deferred  till  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  November,  or  the  beginning  of  December, 
provided  the  feafon  continues  mild-,  and  towards 
Chriftmas,  if  there  is  any  danger  of  fevere  frofls,  to 
lay  a  quantity  of  long  dung,  Peafe-haulm,  tanners  bark, 
or  any  other  light  covering  over  the  ridges  of  earth, 
which  will  keep  out  the  froft  *,  and  this  being  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  roots,  will  not  injure  them  *,  but  this 
covering  fhould  be  carefully  taken  off  the  beginning 
of  February,  or  looner,  provided  the  feafon  is  mild, 
or  at  leaft  fo  foon  as  the  weather  is  fo,  otherwife 
the  plants  will  be  injured  by  its  lying  too  long  upon 
them. 

It  will  alfo  be  a  good  method,  whenever  any  roots 
of  Artichokes  are  dug  up  in  autumn,  either  to  bury 
them  deep  in  the  ground  in  a  pit  till  fpring,  or  lay 
them  in  a  heap,  fo  as  that  they  may  be  eafily  covered 
in  hard  frofls  ;  and  thefe  may  be  a  fupply,  if  thofe  in 
the  ground  are  deftroyed. 

When  you  have  thus  earthed  them  up,  you  have  no¬ 
thing  more  to  do  till  February  or  March,  by  which 
time  they  will  have  grown  through  the  ridge  of  the 
earth ;  and,  when  the  weather  is  proper,  muft  be 
dreffed  as  was  before  diredled. 

When  you  have  a  mind  to  make  a  new  plantation, 
after  having  digged  and  buried  fome  very  rotten  dung 
in  the  ground  you  have  allotted  for  that  purpofe, 
make  choice  of  fuch  of  your  plants  as  were  taken 
from  your  old  flocks,  which  are  clear,  found,  and 
not  woody,  having  fome  fibres  to  their  bottom  •,  then 
with  your  knife  cut  off  that  knobbed  woody  part, 
which  joined  them  to  the  flock  *,  and  if  that  cuts  crifp 
and  tender,  it  is  a  fign  of  its  goodnefs,  but  if  tough 
and  ftringy,  throw  it  away  as  good  for  nothing ;  then 
cut  off  the  large  outfide  leaves  pretty  low,  that  the 
middle  or  heart  leaves,  may  be  above  them.  Your 
plants  being  thus  prepared  (if  the  weather  is  very  dry, 
or  the  plants  have  been  any  time  taken  from  the 
flocks,  it  will  be  convenient  to  fet  them  upright  in  a 
tub  of  water  for  three  or  four  hours  before  they  are 
planted,  which  will  greatly  refrefh  them*,)  you  muft 
then  proceed  to  planting,  which  muft  be  done  by 
ranging  a  line  acrofs  the  ground,  in  order  to  their  be¬ 
ing  placed  exactly  in  a  row ;  and,  with  a  meafure 
flick,  plant  them  at  two  feet  diftance  from  each  other 
in  the  rows,  and  if  defigned  for  a  full  crop,  five  feet 
diftance  row  from  row ;  your  plants  muft  be  fet  about 
four  inches  deep,  and  the  earth  clofed  very  fall  to 
their  roots,  obferving,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  to 
keep  them  watered  two  or  three  times  a  week,  un¬ 
til  they  are  growing,  after  which  they  feldom  require 
any. 

N.  B.  You  may  fow  a  thin  crop  of  Spinach  upon  the 
ground  before  you  plant  your  plants,  obferving  to 
clear  it  from  about  them  after  it  is  come  up. 

Thefe  plants,  in  a  kindly  feafon,  or  a  moift  foil,  will 
produce  the  largeft  and  beft  Artichokes  fome  time 
in  Auguft  and  September,  after  all  thofe  from  the 
old  flocks  are  paft  *,  fo  that  if  you  intend  to  continue 
your  Artichokes  through  the  whole  feafon,  you  muft 
make  a  new  plantation  every  year,  otherwife  you  can¬ 
not  poffibly  have  fruit  longer  than  two  or  three 
months. 

If  any  of  the  plants  which  are  planted  in  the  fpring 
fhould  not  fruit  in  autumn,  you  may,  at  the  feafon 
of  earthing  up  your  roots,  tie  up  the  leaves  with  a 
fmall  Willow  twig,  &c.  and  lay  the  earth  up  clofe 
to  it,  fo  that  the  top  of  the  plant  may  be  above 
ground  *,  and  when  the  froft  comes  on,  if  you  will 
cover  the  top  with  a  little  ftraw,  or  Peafe-haulm,  to 
prevent  their  being  killed  by  froft,  thefe  plants  will 
produce  fruit  in  winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring. 

But  in  thofe  plantations  where  you  intend  to  plant 
other  things  between  your  Artichokes,  you  muft  al¬ 
low  nine  or  ten  feet  between  the  rows,  as  is  often 
praflifed  by  the  kitchen-gardeners  near  London,  who 
fow  the  ground  between  with  Radifhes  or  Spinach, 
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and  plant  two  rows  of  Cauliflowers,  at  four  feet 
diftance  row  from  row,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  alun- 
der  in  the  rows,  io  that  there  are  always  five  feet 
allowed  for  the  Artichokes  to  grow ;  and  in  May, 
when  the  Radilhes  or  Spinach  are  taken  off,  they  fow 
a  row  of  Cucumbers  for  pickling,  exactly  between 
the  tWo  rows  of  Cauliflowers,  at  three  feet  diftance 
from  each  other  •,  and  between  the  rows  of  Cauli¬ 
flowers  and  the  Artichokes,  plant  a  row  of  Cabbages 
or  Savoys  for  winter  ufe,  which,  when  the  Cauliflow¬ 
ers  are  drawn  olf,  and  the  Artichokes  gathered,  will 
have  full  liberty  to  grow,  and  by  this  means  the 
ground  is  fully  employed  through  the  whole  leafon. 
This  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  kitchen-gar¬ 
deners  near  London,  who  pay  large  rents  for  their 
land,  fo  are  obliged  to  get  as  many  crops  in  a  year 
from  it  as  poflible. 

In  thofe  which  are  planted  at  five  feet  diftance  row 
from  row,  you  may  plant  in  every  other  row  a  line 
of  Cabbages  or  Savoys  for  winter  ufe,  which  will  be 
gone  by  the  time  of  landing  them  up  •,  in  doing  of 
which  you  muft  lay  the  whole  five  feet  of  earth  into 
one  ridge,  except  the  ground  be  extreme  (tiff,  or  the 
plants  young,  in  both  which  cafes  you  may  lay  only 
three  feet  and  a  half  of  the  ground  in  the  ridge 
over  the  roots,  and  the  remainder  may  be  laid  in  a 
fmall  ridge  between ;  the  fame  compafs  of  ground 
muft  alfo  be  allowed  where  they  are  planted  at  a  wider 
diftance. 

And  if  in  the  fpring  you  find  your  ftocks  fhoot  very 
weak,  which  may  have  been  occafioned  either  by  hard 
froft,  or  too  much  wet,  you  muft  then  uncover  them, 
and  with  your  fpade  loofen  and  break  the  earth  about 
them,  raifing  a  fmall  hill  about  each  ftock,  levelling 
the  reft  between  the  rows,  which  will  greatly  help 
th  em,  and  in  three  weeks,  or  a  month’s  time  after, 
they  are  commonly  fit  to  flip. 

Thofe  Artichokes  which  are  planted  in  a  moift  rich 
foil,  will  always  produce  the  largeft  arid  belt  fruit ; 
fo  that  where  fuch  a  foil  can  be  obtained,  it  will  be 
proper  to  make  a  frefti  plantation  every  fpring,  to 
fucceed  the  old  ftocks,  and  lupply  the  table  in  au¬ 
tumn.  But  the  roots  will  not  live  through  the  win¬ 
ter  in  a  moift  foil,  fo  that  your  ftocks  which  you  in¬ 
tend  fhould  remain  to  lupply  the  table  early,  and 
to,  furnifti  plants,  fhould  be  in  !  a  drier  foil.  You 
fhould  always  obferve  to  plant  thefe  in  an  open  fitu- 
ation,  and  not  under  the  drip  of  trees,  where  they 
will  draw  up  very  tall,  and  produce  fmall  infignificant 
fruit.  ,  ' 

ARTICHOKES  of  Jerufalem.  See  Helian- 
thus.  , 

ARTICULATION,  is  the  connexion  of  parts 
that  confift  of  joints,  or  knees,  fuch  as  are  the  fili- 
quse  [the  hulks]  of  many  plants  •,  as  of  the  Ornitho- 
podium,  Coronilla,  which  are  joined  together  by  a 
loluble  knot ;  whence  thofe  parts  are  called  articu- 
lofae,  and  are  faid  to  be  connedted  articulatim,  or 
geniculatim  ;  and  fuch  plants'  are  called  Articulofe, 
whofe  roots  are  jointed,  although  the  ftalks  have  no 
joints  1b  the  root  of  Polygon atum  is  laid  to  be  ar¬ 
ticulofe,  or  geniculated. 

A  R  U  M,  Wake  Robin,  or  Cuckow  Pint. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  large  oblong  fpatha ,  which  is  clofled  at 
the  bottom ,  compreffed  in  the  middle ,  and  coloured  within  ; 
the  fpadix  is  Jingle ,  Jhaped  like  -  a  club  at  the  top ,  and 
Jhorter  than  the  fpatha  upon  which  the  germen  are  ftu- 
ated.  It  hath  no  petals  nor  ftamina ,  but  many  four-cor¬ 
nered  fummits ,  fitting  clofe  to  the  germen ,  with  a  double 
row  of  hairs  between  them ,  which  adhere  to  the  fpa- 
dix.  There  are  many  oval  germen  which  fir  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  fpadix ,  having  no  Jlyles ,  but  have 
bearded  ftigma :  the  germen  afterward  become  globular 
berries ,  with  one  cell  having  round  feeds. 

This,  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  flection 
of  Linnaeus’s  twentieth  clafs,  entitled  Gynandria  Po- 
lvandria,  thefe  plants  having  male  and  female  flowers 
joined.,  but  have  no  ftamina  nor  ltyle,  but  many 
fiimmits. 
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This  plant  is  called  Wake  Robin,  from  'the  fharp 
acrid  tafte,  which,  if  eaten,  will  occafion  a  violent 
pain  in  every  part  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  attended 
commonly  with  a  great  defluxion  of  water. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Arum  ( Maculatum )  acaule  foliis  haftatis  integerrimis  * 
fpadice  clavato.  Hort.  Upial.  434.  Arum  without 
Jlalk ,  fpcar-fuaped  entire  leaves ,  and  a  elub-fhaped  fpaaix. 
Arum  vulnare  maculatum  &  non  maculatum.  C.  B.  P. 

O 

195,  The  common  Arum. 

2.  Arum  ( Italicum )  foliis  haftatis  acutis  petiolis  longifli- 
mis  fpatha  maxima  ereefa.  Arum  without  Jlalk ,  pointed 
fpear-jhaped  leaves ,  with  long  foot -ftalks ,  and  a  large  up¬ 
right  fpatha.  Arum  venis  albis  Italicum  maximum. 
H.  R.  Par. 

3.  Arum  ( Probofcidium )  acaule  foliis  haftatis  fpatha  de- 
clinata  nliformi-fubulata.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  966.  Arum 
without  Jlalk ,  fpear-ftjaped  leaves ,  and  a  declining  awl- 
fhaped  fpatha.  Arifarum  flore  in  tenuem  caudam 
abeunte.  Tourn.  Inft.  161.  Friers  Cowl. 

4.  Arum  ( Arifarum )  acaule  foliis  cordato-oblongis  fpa¬ 
tha  bifida  fpadice  incurvo.  Hort.  Cliff.  435.  Arum 
without  jlalk ,  oblong  heart -jhaped  leaves,  a  bifid  fpatha , 
and  an  incurved  fpadix.  Arifarum  latifolium  majus. 
C.  B.  P.  196.  Broad-leaved  Friers  Cowl. 

5.  Arum  ( Tenuifolium )  acaule  foliis  lariceolatis  fpadice 
fetaceo  declinato.  Llort.  Cliff.  345.  Arum  without  Jlalk, 
fpear-floaped  leaves ,  and  a  briftly  declining  fpadix.  Ari- 
farum  anguftifolium  Diofcoridis  forte.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  2.  p.  73. 

6.  Arum  ( Virginicum )  acaule  foliis  haftato-cordatis  acu¬ 
tis  angulis  obtufis,  Hort.  Cliff.  434.  Arum  without 
Jlalk ,  pointed ,  fpear ,  heart-fhaped  leaves,  with  obtufe 
angles. 

7.  Arum  ( Triphyllum )  acaule  foliis  ternatis  floribus  mo¬ 
noids.  Fior.  Virg.  113.  Three-leaved  Arum  without 
Jlalk.  Arum  minus  triphyllum  arifarum  pene  viridi 
Virginianum.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  547. 

8.  Arum  [Dracunculus)  foliis  pedatis,  foliolis  petiolatis 
integerrimis  tequantibus  fpatham  fpadice  longiorem. 
Lin.  Sp.  Prod.  Leyd.  7.  Arum  with  foot-fhaped leaves, 
compofed  of  fpear-fioaped,  entire,  equal  lobes,  and  the  fpa¬ 
tha  much  longer  than  the  fpadix:  Dracunculus  poly- 
phyllus.  C.  B.  P.  195.  Common  Dragon. 

9.  Arum  [Dracontiurn)  foliis  pedatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis 
integerrimis  fuperantibus  ipatham  fpadice  breviorem. 
Prod.  Leyd.  7.  Arum  with  foot-Jhaped  leaves ,  the  up¬ 
per  being  compofed  of  fpear-floapcd  entire  lobes,  and  the 
fpatha  Jhorter  than  the  fpadix.  Arum  polyphylluin  mi¬ 
nus  &  humilius.  H.  L.  60. 

10.  Arum  (' Trilobatum )  acaule  foliis  fagittato  trilobis  flore 
felfile.  Flor.Zeyl.  326.  Trifoliate  Arum  without  ftalks, 
and  a  flower  growing  clofe  to  the  root.  Arum  hurdle- 
Zeylanicum  latifolium  piftillo  coccineo.  Hort.  Amft. 
r.  P.  97. 

11.  Arum  ( Colocafia )  acaule  foliis  peltatis  ovatis  repan- 
dis  baft  lemibifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  434.  Arum  without 
Jlalk,  tar  get -ft japed  oval  leaves ,  waved  and  fnuated  at 
their  borders,  and  divided  into  two  parts  at  their  bafe. 
Arum  maximum  fEgyptiacum  quod  vulgb  Colocafia. 
Called  Colocafia. 

12.  Arum  (Bet#  folia)  acaule  foliis  cordatis  nervofis  flo¬ 
ribus  feffilibus.  Arum  without  Jlalk,  nervous  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  and  flowers  without  petals.  Arum  Americanum 
betas  folio.  Catefb.  Hill.  Car.  1.  71.  Called  Scunk 

IF zed. 

13.  Arum  ( Divaricatum )  acaule  foliis  cordatis  angulatis 
divaricatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  966.  Arum  without  Jlalk, 
and  heart-fhaped  angular  leaves.  Arum  acaule  foliis 
fubhaftatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  325. 

14.  Arum  ( Peregrinum )  acaule  foliis  cordatis  obtufis 
mucronatis  angulus  rotundatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  435.  A-  ■ 
rum  without  Jlalk,  blunt  heart-ftoaped  leaves,  which  are 
pointed,  and  the  angles  rounded,  called  FAder  in  America. 

15.  Arum  ( Efculentem )  acaule  foliis  peltatis  ovatis  inte¬ 
gerrimis  ball  femibifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  45.;.  Arum 
without  Jlalk,  oval  target -Jhaped  leaves,  whofe  bafe  are 
divided  in  two  parts.  Arum  minus  nymphaeae  folio 
efculentum.  Sloan.  Cat.  jam.  62. 
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1 6.  Arum  ( Sagitt £  folium)  acaule  foliis  fagittatis  trian- 
gulis  angulis  divaricans  acutis.  Hort.  Clift.  345.  A- 
rum  without  ftalk ,  lance-Jhaped  leaves  which  are  triangu¬ 
lar ,  acute-pointed ,  <z/zi  nAiW.  Arum  maximum  "JE- 
gyptiacum  quod  vulgo  Colocafia  cauliculis  nigrican- 
tibus  Zeylanica.  H.  L.  B. 

17.  Arum  ( Arborefcens )  caulefcens  rectum,  foliis  fagit¬ 
tatis.  Lin.  Sp.  1371.  Arum  with  an  ere £1  ftalk,  and  ar- 
row-Jhaped  leaves ,  commonly  called  Dumb  Cane. 

18.  Arum  (. Auritum )  caulefcens  radicans,  foliis  tern  a- 
tis,  lateralibus  unilobatis.  Lin.  Sp.  1371.  Arumwhofe 
fialks  fend  out  roots ,  and  trifoliate  leaves.  Arum  he- 
deraceum  triphylium  &  auritum.  Plum.  Amer.  41. 
tab.  58. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  on  Ihady 
banks  in  moft  parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  admit¬ 
ted  into  gardens  ;  but  being  a  medicinal  plant,  it  is 
here  inferred  to  introduce  the  other  fpecies.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  plain  leaves,  and 
the  other  hath  leaves  full  of  black  fpots,  but  thefe 
are  only  accidental  varieties  which  arife  from  the  fame 
feeds.  The  roots  of  this  are  ordered  by  the  College 
of  Phyficians  to  be  ufed  in  a  powder  which  bears  the 
title  of  the  plant ;  but  thefe  are  generally  gathered 
in  the  fpring,  when  the  leaves  are  in  full  vigour,  fo 
that  the  roots  ftirink  and  foon  lofe  their  pungent 
quality ;  but  thofe  which  are  taken  up  in  Auguft, 
when  their  leaves  decay,  will  continue  good  a  whole 
year,  and  retain  their  pungency  the  fame  as  when  firft 
taken  up.  The  not  obferving  this,  has  brought  the 
medicine  into  difrepute.  It  flowers  in  April,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  July. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  feeds. 
The  leaves  of  this  fort  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  are 
very  large,  running  out  to  a  point ;  thefe  are  finely 
veined  with  white,  interfperfed  with  black  fpots, 
which,  together  with  the  fine  fhining  green  of  their 
furface,  make  a  pretty  variety.  The  flowers  grow 
near  a  foot  high,  and  have  very  long  upright  fpathas, 
which  are  of  a  pale  green,  inclining  to  white  ;  thefe 
appear  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  and 
the  feeds  are  ripe  in  Auguft  ^  this  propagates  very 
faft  by  offsets  from  the  root,  and  will  thrive  in  any 
foil  or  fituation.  The  beft  time  to  tranfplant  them 
■  is  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe,  for  by  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober  they  will  be  putting  out  new  fibres. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  forts  have  been  generally 
feparated  from  this  genus,  and  v/ere  diftinguifned  by 
the  title  of  Arifarum,  or  Friar’s  Cowl,  from  the  re- 
femblance  the  flower  has  in  fhape  to  the  hoods  or 
cowls  worn  by  the  people  of  that  order  ;  the  leaves  of 
thefe  have  fliort  foot-ftalks,  the  flowers  growing  dole 
to  the  ground  •,  they  flower  in  April,  but  feldom  pro¬ 
duce  feeds  in  England  •,  however  they  multiply  faft 
by  offsets,  and  fliould  have  a  Ihady  fituation.  The 
time  for  tranfplanting  the  roots  is  the  fame  as  for  the 
former.  They  are  preferved  in  fome  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  variety,  but  haye  little  beauty  to  recom¬ 
mend  them. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  forts  grow  naturally  in  Virgi¬ 
nia  and  Carolina,  from  whence  I  have  received  their 
roots  ;  their  leaves  arife  immediately  from  the  roots, 
having  fcarce  any  foot-ftalks  •,  the  flowers  come  up  be¬ 
tween  their  leaves,  which  have  fliort  foot-ftalks  •,  they 
appear  in  May,  but  have  little  beauty,  fo  the  plants 
are  only  kept  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety.  They  will  live  in  the  open  air,  if  they  are 
planted  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  or  if  the  furface  of 
the  ground  is  covered  with  tan  to  keep  out  the  froft 
in  winter,  and  will  thrive  better  in  the  full  ground 
than  in  pots.  They  are  propagated  by  offsets. 

1  he  eighth  fort  is  the  common  Dragon,  which  is 
uied  in  medicine,  and  has  been  generally  ranged  in 
a  feparate  genus  from  this  under  the  title  of  Dracun- 
culus,  in  which  genus  Tournefort  has  ranged  all  thofe 
Ipecies  which  have  compound  leaves,  and  thofe  with 
Angle  leaves  he  has  placed  under  Arum. 

This  fort  is  ufed  in  medicine,  fo  is  preferved  in  gar¬ 
dens  to  lupply  the  markets :  it  grows  naturally  in  moft 
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of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  This  plant  hath  a 
large,  tuberous,  ffefhy  root,  which,  in  the  fpring  puts 
up  a  ft r ait  ftalk  about  three  feet  high,  which  is  ipot- 
ted  like  the  belly  of  a  fnake ;  at  the  top  it  fpreads 
out  into  leaves,  which  are  cut  into  federal  narrow 
figments  almoft  to  the  bottom,  which  fpread  open 
like  a  hand  •,  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  the  flower  is  pro¬ 
duced,  which  is  in  fnape  like  the  common  Arum, 
having  a  very  long  fpatha  of  a  dark  purple  colour, 
Handing  erect,  with  a  large  piftil  of  the  fame  colour, 
io  that  when  it  is  in  flower,  it  makes  no  unpleafing 
appearance  ;  but  the  flower  hath  fo  ftrong  a  fcent  of 
carrion,  that  few  perfons  can  endure  it  •,  for  which 
reafon  it  hath  been  banifhed  moft  gardens,  but  v/as 
it  not  for  this,  a  few  of  the  plants  might  merit  a  place 
in  gardens,  for  the  oddnefs  of  the  flower.  It  is  very 
hardy,  fo  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation,  and  pro¬ 
pagates  very  faft  by  offsets  from  the  root..  The  time 
to  tranfplant  it  is  in  autumn,  when  their  leaves  de¬ 
cay.  It  flowers  in  June  or  July,  and  their  ftalks  de¬ 
cay  in  September. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  New  England,  but  is  very  difficult  to  pre- 
ferve  long  in  a  garden.  I  received  fome  roots  of  this 
from  New  England  a  few  years  ago,  which  continued 
two  years  •,  but  the  foil  being  dry,  they  decayed  in 
fummer  :  thefe  fliould  have  a  moift  ftiady  fituation, 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  The  leaves  of  this  fort 
are  divided  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  fmaller, 
and  rarely  grow  more  than  nine  inches  high ;  the 
flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  Arum,  but 
the  piftil  is  longer  than  the  fpatha.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  ftalks  decay  in  autumn. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  India,  fo  is  very  impatient  of  cold  :  it 
is  a  plant  of  humble  growth :  the  leaves  come  up 
from  the  root,  having  foot-ftalks  about  four  inches 
long  thefe  are  divided  into  three  lobes,  which  ter¬ 
minate  in  points  the  flower  rifes  immediately  from 
the  root,  Handing  on  a  very  fhort  foot-ftalk  •,  the  fpa¬ 
tha  is  long,  eredt,  and  of  a  fine  fcarlet  within,  as  is 
alfo  the  piftil.  This  ufuaily  appears  in  May,  and  the 
leaves  decay  in  Auguft,  but  new  ones  foon  after  rife 
from  the  root.  This  plant  muff:  be  placed  in  the 
tan-bed  cf  the  bark-ftove,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive 
in  England.  It  is  propagated  by  offsets  from  the 
root,  which  come  out  in  plenty  when  the  plants  are 
in  health. 

The  eleventh,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
fixteenth  forts,  have  mild  roots,  which  are  eaten  by 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  hot  countries,  where  they 
grow  naturally,  and  fome  of  the  forts  are  cultivated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  fugar  colonies,  as  efculent 
plants,  their  roots  being  conltantly  eaten,  as  alfo  are 
the  leaves  of  fome  of  the  forts,  particularly  the  fif¬ 
teenth,  which  they  call  Indian  Kale :  the  leaves  of 
this  are  boiled,  and  fupply  the  want  of  other  greens. 
As  there  is  a  conftant  iucceffion  of  thefe  all  the  year, 
a  lmall  fpot  of  ground,  planted  with  thefe  roots,  will 
be  fufficient  to  fupply  a  large  family.  It  is  efteemed 
a  wholfome  green,  and  in  thofe  countries  where  many 
of  the  common  European  vegetables  are  with  diffi¬ 
culty  procured,  this  proves  a  good  fufccedanum  •,  but 
they  leem  to  make  little  diftinblion  of  the  fpecies,  for 
I  haye  received  the  roots  of  three  forts,  by  the  com¬ 
mon  title  of  Edder  •,  but  I  fuppofe  the  fourteenth  fort 
is  the  moft  commonly  cultivated  there  for  their  roots. 
The  fixteenth  fort  has  not  been  many  years  introduced 
among  them,  for  it  came  originally  from  the  Spanilh 
Weft-Indies,  where  it  grows  in  great  plenty.  Both 
thefe  have  larger  roots  than  the  fifteenth,  for  which 
reafon  they  are  preferred  to  it. 

All  thefe  forts  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  thole 
perfons,  who  are  curious  in  colledting  exotic  plants, 
for  the  variety  of  their  leaves  •,  their  flowers  have  very 
little  beauty,  nor  do  they  often  appear  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  plants  are  propagated  ealily  by  offsets  from 
their -roots,  which  they  put  out  plentifully:  thefe 
mull  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  to  promote  their  taking  root  *, 
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and  if  they  are  afterward  continued  in  the  bark-ftove, 
they  will  make  great  progrefs,  and  their  leaves  will 
be  larger.  They  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  ftove,  upon 
fhelves,  after  they  are  well  eftablifhed  in  the  pots, 
but  they  will  not  be  fo  ftrong  as  the  other. 

The  twelfth  fort  I  was  favoured  with  by  Mr.  Peter 
Collinfon,  F.  R.  S.  who  procured  the  root  from  North 
America,  where  it  naturally  grows.  This  requires  a 
moift  foil,  and  a  fhady  fituation,  but  is  hardy  in  re- 
lpedt  of  cold.  It  flowered  two  years  in  the  garden 
at  Chelfea,  but  in  a  very  dry  feafon  decayed.  The 
flowers  came  up  before  there  was  any  appearance  of 
leaves ;  the  fpatha  was  large,  and  the  piftil  fhort  and 
blunt  •,  the  female  flowers  were  ranged  each  between 
a  fort  of  cheque  work,  which  was  diagonal  to  the 
piftil ;  the  flower  decayed  without  any  appearance  of 
feed. 

The  feventeenth  fort  rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven 
feet,  with  a  green  jointed  ftalk  as  large  as  a  walking 
flick  •,  the  leaves  are  placed  irregularly  at  the  top  of 
the  ftalks,  growing  in  a  clufter :  thefe  are  oblong,  and 
of  a  light  green  colour ;  from  between  the  leaves  the 
flowers  come  out  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  having  a 
long  fpatha  of  a  pale  green  colour,  marked  v/ith  white 
fpots,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Item  of  the  plant ;  at  their 
firft  appearance  they  ftand  eredt,  foon  after  they  are 
horizontal,  and  in  a  little  time  they  decline  downward; 
their  lower  part  is  fwelling  fo  far  as  the  flowers  are 
ranged  on  the  piftil,  above  which  it  is  greatly  con- 
tradted,  and  toward  the  top  enlarges  again,  where 
it  is  a  little  open,  fo  as  to  fhew  the  naked  part  of  the 
piftil,  but  is  twifted  again  at  the  top.  All  the  lower 
part  clofely  folds  over  the  piftil,  fo  that  it  is  fcarce 
difcernible,  unlefs  the  fpatha  is  opened,  which  can 
only  be  done  on  one  fide,  the  other  adhering  clofely 
to  the  piftil,  fo  far  upward  as  the  flowers  extend  the 
naked  part  of  the  piftil  only  being  feparated  from  it ; 
fo  that  the  female  flowers  and  ftamina  are  ranged  only 
upon  one  fide  of  the  piftil,  in  which  it  differs  from  all 
the  other  fpecies  which  J  have  feen. 

It  grows  naturally  in  the  fugar  iflands,  and  other  warm 
parts  of  America,  chiefly  in  the  low  grounds ;  the 
whole  plant  abounds  with  an  acrid  juice,  fo  that  if  a 
leaf  or  part  of  the  ftalk  is  broken,  and  applied  to  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  it  caufes  a  very  painful  fenfation, 
and  occaffons  the  falivary  dudts  to  fwell,  and  brings 
on  a  great  defluxion  of  faliva ;  the  ftalks  of  this  plant 
are  fometimes  applied  to  the  mouths  of  the  negroes 
by  way  of  punifhment,  which  is  indeed  bad  enough. 
This  fort  is  propagated  by  cutting  off  the  ftalks  into 
'lengths  of  three  or  four  joints,  which  muff;  be  laid  to 
dry  fix  weeks  or  two  months ;  for  if  the  wounded 
part  is  not  perfectly  healed  over  before  the  cuttings 
are  planted,  they  will  rot  and  decay :  thefe  fhould 
be  planted  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tan,  being 
careful  that  they  have  little  wet,  until  they  have  made 
good  roots ;  when  they  are  well  eftablifhed  at  bottom, 
fome  of  them  may  be  placed  in  a  dry  ftove,  and  ethers 
plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  bark-ftove,  where 
they  will  make  the  greateft  progrefs,  and  produce 
more  flowers  than  the  others.  It  is  a  tender  plant,  fo 
muff  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  ftove,  and  fhould  have 
very  litt’e  wet  in  winter. 

The  eighteenth  fort  is  a  fcandent  plant,  fending  out 
roots  from  the  item  and  branches,  the  leaves  are  large, 
heart-fhaped,  having  three  lobes  or  ears ;  the  flowers 
are  inclofed  in  a  large  lpatha ;  but  thefe  are  not  fruit¬ 
ful  in  England.  This  is  a  tender  plant,  fo  requires 
to  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  bark  ftove,  and  treated 
as  other  tender  exotic  plants,  which  come  from  hot 
countries.  It  is  propagated  by  cutting  off"  the  branches, 
which  readily  put  out  roots,  for  all  thefe  fpecies  which 
are  natives  of  hot  countries,  never  produce  feeds  in 
England. 

A  RUM  dETIIIOPICU  M.  See  Calla. 

ARUM  SC  AN  DENS.  See  Dracontium. 

A  R  U  N  D  O.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  76.  The  Reed. 

The  Characters  are, 

.//  is  of  the  Grafs  tribe ;  the  flowers  grew  in  fpikes ,  and 
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are  included  in  a  chaff  which  is  oblong ,  pointed,  and  opens 
with  two  valves.  The  petals  of  the  flowers  are  bivalve 
and  longer  than  the  empalemcnt ,  having  a  down  at  their 
bafe ,  which  rifes  almoft  their  length  \  it  hath  three  hairy 
ftamina,  crowned  with  horned  fummits  ■,  in  the  center  is 
fltuated  an  oblong  germen ,  fupporting  two  Jlender  flyles 
which  are  hairy  and  reflexed,  crowned  with  a  fimple  ftig- 
ma.  The,  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  pointed  feed, 
with  long  down  adhering  to  its  bafe. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  flection 
of  Linnaeus’s  third  clafs,  entitled  Triandria  Digynia, 
the  flowers  having  three  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Arundo  ( Phragmitis )  calycibus  quinquefloris  pani- 
cula  laxa.  Prod.  Leyd.  66.  Reed  with  five  flowers  in 
each  cup ,  growing  in  lo of e  panicles.  Arundo  vulgaris  pa- 
luftris.  J.  B.  2.  485.  The  common  Marflo  Reed. 

2.  Arundo  {Don ax)  calycibus  trifloris  panicula  diffusa. 
Prod.  Leyd.  66.  Reed  with  three  flowers  included  in  each 
cup,  growing  in  diffufed  panicles.  Arundo  fativa  qua: 
Donax  Diolcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  17.  This  is  fometimes 
called  by  gardeners  the  Ever-green  Reed,  but  for 
what  reafon  I  cannot  imagine,  becaufe  the  ftalks  decay 
eveiy  autumn,  and  new  fhoots  arife  from  the  roots  in 
the  fpring. 

3.  Arundo  ( Verflcolor )  Indica  Laconica  verficolor.  Mor. 
Elift.  3.  p.  219.  Indian  Reed  with  variegated  leaves. 
Arundo  Indica  variegata  feu  Laconica  Theophrafti. 
Cornut.  Can.  55. 

4.  Arundo  {Bamboo)  calycibus  multifloris,  fpicis  te.rnis 
fefiilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  120.  Reed  with  many  flowers  in  the 
cup ,  and  feffile  fpikes,  commonly  called  Bambu.  Beefha. 
Hort.  Mai.  Vol.  V.  p.  1 19.  and  the  Bambu  altera  fpe¬ 
cies.  Raii  Hift.  1316. 

5.  Arundo  ( Arborea )  caule  arboreo  foliis  utrinque  acu- 
minatis.  Reed  with  a  tree-like  ftalk ,  and  leaves  which 
are  pointed  at  both  ends.  Ily.  Hort.  Mai.  Vol.  I.  p.  25. 

6.  Arundo  ( Orientals )  tenuifolia  caule  pleno  ex  qua 
Turcae  calamos  parant.  Tourn.  Cor.  39.  Eaftern  Reed 
with  a  narrow  leaf  and  a  full  ftalk,  of  which  the  Turks 
make  their  writing  pens. 

The  firft  fort  is  fo  very  common  by  the  fides  of  rivers 
and  large  ftanding  waters  in  divers  parts  of  England, 
that  it  is  needlefs  for  me  to  fay  any  thing  of  its 
culture.  This  is  cut  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  fall,  and  the  Items  are  changed  brown,  for 
making  hedges  in  kitchen-gardens,  and  for  many 
other  ufes. 

The  fecond  fort,  although  native  of  a  warm  country, 
yet  will  bear  the  cold  of  our  winters  in  the  open 
ground,  provided  it  is  planted  in  a  foil  not  too  wet  •, 
and  if  the  winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  a  little 
mulch  be  laid  over  the  roots ;  it  dies  to  the  furface 
in  autumn,  and  rifes  again  the  fucceeding  fpring j 
and  if  kept  fupplied  with  water  in  dry  weather,  will 
grow  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  the  fame  fummer ;  and 
is  very  proper  to  intermix  with  trees  and  fhrubs,  or 
tall  plants  and  flowers  in  bofquets,  where,  by  the 
oddnefs  of  its  appearance,  it  will  have  a  good  effebt, 
in  adding  to  the  variety.  This  is  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  the  roots  early  in  the  fpring,  before  they  begin 
to  fhoot,  and  will,  in  a  year  or  two,  if  your  ground 
be  good,  make  very  large  ftools,  fo  that  from  each 
ftool  you  may  have  eight  or  ten  canes  produced ;  but 
this  never  produces  any  fpikes  of  flowers  in  England. 
The  ftalks  of  this  fort  are  brought  from  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  are  ufed  by  the  weavers,  as  alfo  to  make 
fifhing-rods. 

The  third  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  fe¬ 
cond,  differing  therefrom  only  in  having  variegated 
leaves.  But  this  I  much  doubt,  becaufe  the  fort  with 
variegated  leaves  is  much  tenderer  than  the  other,  fo 
muft  be  fheltered  from  the  froft,  otherwife  it  will  nor 
live  through  the  winter  in  England.  The  plant  never 
grows  to  a  third  part  of  the  height  of  the  other,  and 
the  leaves  are  narrower  and  much  fhorter ;  whether 
thefe  differences  may  not  be  occafioned  by  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  plant,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  all  thofe  plants  which 
have  variegated  leave?,  are  much  weaker  than  the 
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plain,  and  do  not  grow  fo  large,  fior  will  they  refill 
the  cold  fo  well.  But  as  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  na¬ 
tive  of  a  different  country,  and  by  all  the  writers  who 
have  mentioned  it  fuppofed  to  be  different,  I  have 
enumerated  it  among  the  fpecies. 

The  two  forts  of  Bambu  are  of  great  fervice  to  the 
inhabitants  of  India,  who  makemoft-of  their  common 
utenfils  of  the  Herns  of  thefe  canes,  which  grow  to 
a  prodigious  magnitude  in  thofe  countries. 

We  have  plants  of  the  fourth  fort  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens,  which  are  more  than  twenty  feet  high ;  and  if 
the  ftoves  in  which  they  are  kept  were  high  enough 
to  admit  them,  they  would,  according  to  appearance, 
rife  to  twice  that  height.  The  fhoots  of  this  plant 
are  of  quicker  growth  than  any  other  yet  known, 
which  riles  with  an  upright  ftalk  •,  for  a  ftrong  fhoot 
from  the  root  will  rife  to  twenty  feet  in  five  or  fix 
weeks,  as  I  have  for  feveral  years  obferved.  Some 
of  thefe  Hems  are  as  large  as  a  man’s  wrift,  but  in 
general  as  big  as  walking-flicks,  and  when  dried  are 
as  fit  for  that  purpofe  as  thofe  which  are  imported. 
The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  much  broader  than  thofe  of 
the  fifth,  particularly  at  their  bafe thefe  leaves  are 
generally  put  round  the  tea  chefts  in  their  package, 
and  are  raftened  together  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
mat. 

The  fifth  fort  is  more  rare  at  prefent  in  Europe,  tho’ 
it  is  the  moft  common  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 

They  are  both  tender  plants,  fo  will  not  live  in  this 
country,  unlefs  they  are  preferved  in  a  warm  Hove  •, 
and  as  their  roots  fpread  very  wide,  they  fhould 
not  be  confined :  therefore  to  have  them  produce 
ftrong  Items,  they  mult  be  planted  in  large  tubs,  filled 
with  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  in  the 
bark-ftove ;  and  as  they  naturally  grow  in  marlby  low 
places,  they  require  plenty  of  water,  efpecially 
when  the  roots  have  filled  the  tubs  in  which  they  were 
planted.  When  the  tubs  decay,  the  boards  may  be 
removed,  and  the  plants  permitted  to  root  into  the 
tan,  which  will  encourage  them  to  grow  to  a  larger 
fize  *,  but  then  there  muft  be  care  taken  when  the  bed 
is  refrefhed  with  new  tan,  to  leave  a  fufiicient  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  old  tan  about  the  yoots  of  the  plants  •,  for 
if  they  are  too  much  bared,  and  the  new  tan  laid 
near  them,  when  that  heats,  it  will  fcorch  their  roots 

•  fo  that  the  plants  are  fometimes  deftroyed  by  it.  Both 
forts  are  propagated  by  flips  from  the  roots,  which 
fhould  be  taken  off  in  the  fpring,  that  they  may  be 
well  eftablifhed  before  the  winter. 

The  fixth  fort  is  what  the  Turks  make  their  writing 
pens  withal ;  this  grows  in  a  valley  near  mount 
Athos,  as  alfo  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan,  but 
there  are  none  of  the  plants  in.  England.  This  fort 
may  be  managed  as  the  Bambu. 

ARUNDO  SACCHARIFERA.  See  Sacha- 
rum. 

ASARINA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  EL  171.  tab.  76.  Baf- 
tard  Alarum. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  is  of  one  leaf  which  is  cut  into  five  equal 
fegments  almcfi  to  the  bottom.  The  flower  is  of  one  leaf, 
of  the  grilling  kind ,  having  a  long  cylindrical  tube ,  di¬ 
vided  at  the  top  into  two  lips ,  4he  upper  one  being  divided 
into  two  parts,  zvhofe  edges  are  reflexed.  The  lower  lip  is 
flightly  cut  into  three  parts  which  are  obtufe  the  two  lips 
join  clofe  together ,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  fnout.  It  hath 
four  ftamina,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  other  \  in 
the  center  is  placed  a  round  ger men  fupporting  a  fingle  ftyle, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  round  hujk ,  divided  into  two  cells ,  which  are  full  of 
voundifh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnmus  joined  to  his 
genus  of  Antirrhinum,  which  is  ranged  in  the  fecond 
feilion  of  his  fourteenth  clafs,  titled  Didynamia  An- 
giofpermia,  the  flowers  having  two  long  and  two 
fnorter  ftamina,  and  the  feeds  having  a  capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Asarina  ( Procumbent )  caule  decumbente  foliis  op- 
pofitis  reniformibus  crenatis.  Baftard  Afarum  with  a 
trailing  ftalk ,  and  kidney-floaped  leaves  growing  oppofiie. 
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which  art  indented  on  their  edges.  Afarina  hederula 
faxatilis.  Lob.  Icon.  601.  Afarina ,  or  Rock  Ground- 
ivy. 

2.  Asarina  ( Eredla )  caule  ereflo  foliis  lanceolatis  am- 
plexicaulibus  panicula  dichotoma.  Upright  Baftard 
Afarum  with  fpear-flfoaped  leaves  which  embrace  the  flalks , 
and  fpikes  of  flowers  coming  out  from  the  divifton  of  the 
branches.  Penftemon.  Mitch.  Gen.  14. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  low  trailing  annual  plant,  the 
branches  extend  little  more  than  a  foot  each  way,  and 
are  weak,  fo  that  unlefs  they  are  fupported,  they  lie 
upon  the  ground  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  like 
thofe  of  Ground-ivy,  which  grow  by  pairs  •,  at  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  the  flowers  come  out  fingly  on 
each  fide  the  ftalk,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
Snap-dragon,  but  have  a  long  tube ;  they  are  of  a 
worn-out  purple  colour  at  the  top,  but  below  of  an 
herbaceous  colour.  Thefe  come  out  in  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September,  which  fhould  be  fown  foon 

.  after,  or  permitted  to  fcatter,  for  when  they  are  fown 
in  the  fpring  they  feldom  grow.  The  plants  fhould 
remain  where  they  are  fown,  and  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin 
them  where  they  grow  too  clofe.  As  there  is.  not 
much  beauty  in  this  plant,  two  or  three  of  them 
will  be  enough  in  a  garden,  for  the  fake  of  variety. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France. 
The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
This  plant  hath  upright  ftalks,  which  grow  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  and  put  out  feveral  fide  branches, 
garnifhed  with  oblong  fpear-fhaped  leaves  ending  in 
a  point,  which  grow  oppofite,  and  embrace  the  ftalks 
at  their  bafe ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  ftiort  loofe 
fpikes  from  the  divifions  of  the  ftalks,  which  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  lefs,  and  of 
a  purple  colour.  They  appear  in  June  and  July,  and 
their  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  feeds  of  this  fort  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn," 
for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  feldom  grow 
the  fame  year,  but  remain  in  the  ground  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  grown  ftrong 
enough  to  remove,  they  ftiould  be  tranfplanted  into 
a  fhady  border,  which  will  prevent  their  flowering  the 
fame  year-,  and  in  the  autumn  they  may  be  planted 
in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where  they  will 
add  to  the  variety.  The  roots  feldom  laft  above  two 
or  three  years,  fo  that  young  plants  fliould  be  annually 
raifed. 

A  S  A  R  U  M  [from  a  privative,  and  fxtju,  Gr.  to  adorn, 
as  much  as  to  fay,  a  plant  not  fit  for  ornament,] 
Afarabacca. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flowers  hath  a  thick  bell-fl. taped  emp alement  of  one  leaf, \ 
which  is  coloured,  and  flightly  cut  at  the  brim  into  three 
parts,  which  are  reflexed.  It  hath  no  petals ,  but  twelve 
fhort  awl-fhaped  ftamina,  ■crowned  by  oblong  flmmits , 
which  are  faftened  in  the  middle  to  the  ftamina ;  at  the 
bottom  of  the  empalement  is  inclofed  a  thick  germen,  fup¬ 
porting  a  floort  cylindrical  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  reflexed 
fligma ,  cut  into  fix  parts.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  thick  capfule  having  fix  cells,  containing  feveral  oval 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus’s  eleventh 
clafs,  entitled  Dodecandria  Monogynia,  the  flowers 
having  twelve  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  As  arum  {Europium')  foliis  reniformibus  obtufis  binis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  442.  Afarabacca  with  kidney-floaped  leaves , 
which  have  two  blunt  points.  Afarum.  C.  B.  P.  I97* 
Common  Afarabacca.  ■ 

2.  As  arum  ( Canadenfe )  foliis  reniformibus  mucronatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  442.  Afarabacca  with  kidney-fhaped 
leaves  ending  in  a  point.  Alarum  Canadenfe.  Cornut. 
Canad.  24.  Canada  Afarabacca. 

o.  As  arum  ( Virginicum )  foliis  cordatis  obtufis  glabris 
petiolatis.  Flor.  Virg.  162.  Afarabacca  with  fmoolh , 
blunt ,  heart-fhaped  leaves  having  foot -ftalks.  Afarum 
Virginianum  piftolochiae  foliis  lubrotundis  cvclaminis 
more  maculatis.  Pluk.  Aim.  53. 
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fhe  aril  fort  hath  thick  flefhy  roots  which  are  jointed, 
and  fend  out  fibres  from  every  part ;  the  leaves  grow 
fingly  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  arifing  immediately  from 
the  root ;  thefe  are  kidney-fhaped,  eared  at  the  foot- 
ftalk,  and  rounded  at  the  top,  where  they  are  in¬ 
dented  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  fhining  green 
colour :  the  flowers  grow  upon  very  fnort  foot-lfalks 
dole  to  the  ground,  fo  are  hid  under  the  leaves.  They 
are  compofed  of  a  bell-fhaped  empalement,  of  a  worn- 
out  purple  colour,  which  is  cut  into  three  at  the  top, 
where  it  turns  backward :  in  the  bottom  is  fltuated 
the  germen,  attended  by  twelve  fhort  (lamina,  which 
afterward  turns  to  a  leathery  feed-vefiel,  divided  into 
fix  cells,  which  contain  feveral  roundifh  feeds. 

The  leaves  of  the  fecond  fort  are  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  firft,  and  (land  on  longer  foot-llalks ; 
thefe  are  pointed  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  like 
thofe  of  the  other  fort,  growing  clofe  to  the  root,  but 
are  fomewnat  inclining  to  green  on  their  outflde,  in 
all  other  refpeds  they  agree. 

The  third  fort  hath  fmooth  blunt  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
(landing  on  longer  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  are  veined  and 
fpotted  on  their  upper  furface  like  thofe  of  the  au¬ 
tumnal  Cyclamen  ;  the  flowers  of  this  are  fliaped  like 
the  others,  but  (land  on  longer  foot-ftalks,  and  are 
of  a  darker  purple  colour.  Thefe  flower  in  April  and 
May,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  July  and  Auguft. 

The  fil'd  of  thefe  forts  is  very  common,  and  hath 
been  found  wild  in  fome  parts  of  England,  though 
but  rarely ;  it  delights  in  a  moift  fhady  place,  and  is 
increafed  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn.  This  is  the 
fort  which  is  ufed  in  medicine. 

The  Canada  fort  is  equally  hardy,  fo  will  endure  our 
common  winters  in  the  open  ground,  being  rarely 
hurt  by  frofts,  if  planted  in  a  dry  foil,  for  too  much 
wet  often  occaflons  the  roots  to  rot  in  winter.  This 
is  propagated  as  the  other. 

The  third  fort  will  alfo  live  in  the  open  air  in  Eng¬ 
land,  being  feldom  injured  by  froft ;  but  if  the  plants 
are  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun  in  fummer,  they 
feldom  thrive  well  •,  therefore  they  fhould  be  planted 
in  a  border  where  they  may  have  only  the  morning 
fun,  in  which  fltuation  they  will  fpread  and  increafe. 
Thefe  two  laft  grow  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of 
North  America. 

A  S  C  L  E  P I A  S  [fo  called  from  fEfculapius  the  firft 
inventor  of  phyfic  •,  it  is  alfo  called  Vincetoxicum, 
from  vincere,  to  ovecome,  and  to^ikx,  poifons,  q.  d. 
a  plant  overcoming  poifons,]  Plirundinaria,  or  Swal¬ 
low-wort. 

The  Characters  are, 

T he  empalement  is  of  one  leaf  which  is  cut  into  five  acute 
fegments  ■,  the  petal  of  the  flower -  is  alfo  of  Gne  leaf  di¬ 
vided  into  five  oval  parts ,  which  are  reflexed  •,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  fltuated  five  neclarii  which  encompafs  the  parts  of 
generation  \  thefe  have  horns  which  turn  toward  the  Jla- 
mina ,  and  are  joined  in  a  truncated  body  inclo fed  by  five 
feales ,  which  open  every  way.  ’There  are  five  fiamina 
which  are  fcarce  vifible ,  which  have  five  fummits ,  fltuated 
between  the  neblarii ,  and  inclofed  by  the  feales  of  the  trun¬ 
cated  body.  It  hath  two  oval  pointed  germen ,  fupporting 
two  fhort  ftyles  crowned  by  a  fingle  ftigma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  two  large ,  oblong ,  fwelling  pods  ending 
in  a  point ,  having  one  cell  which  opens  with  two  valves 
filled  with  comprejfed  feeds ,  lying  over  each  other  like  tiles 
on  a  houfe ,  and  are  crowned  with  a  foft  down. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus’s  fecond 
fedion  of  his  fifth  clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Digynia, 
the  flowers  having  five  (lamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Asclepias  {Alba)  foliis  ovatis' baft  barbatis  cauleeredo 
umbelulis  proliferis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  314.  Swallow- 
wort  with  oval  leaves  bearded  at  their  baft ,  an  upright 
Jlalk ,  and  a  proliferous  umbel.  Afclepias  albo  flore.  C. 
B.  P.  303. 

2.  Asclepias  (Nigra)  foliis  ovatis  baft  barbatis  caule 
fuperne  lubvolubili.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  216.  Swallow- 
TSJOVt  CW  ith  oval  leaves  bearded  at  their  bafe ,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  Jlalk  twining.  Afclepias  nigro  flore.  C.  B. 
V-  3°3- 
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3.  Asclepias  ( Lutea )  foliis  ovatis  acutis  caule  infirmo, 
umbellis  (implicibus.  Swallow-wort  with  oval  pointed, 
leaves ,  a  weak  Jlalk ,  and  fingle  umbels.  Afclepias  an- 
guftifolia  flore  flavefeente.  H.  R.  Par. 

4.  Asclepias  (Verticillata)  foliis  revolutis  linearibus  ver- 
ticillatis  caule  eredlo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  2 1 7.  Swallcw- 
wort  with  narrow  twijiing  leaves  growing  in  whorles ,  end 
an  upright  Jlalk.  Apocynum  Marianum  eredum  lina- 
riae  anguftiflimis  foliis  umbellatum.  Pluk.  Mant.  17. 

5.  Asclepias  ( Syriaca )  foliis  ovalibus  fubtus  tomentofis 
caule  fimpliciflimo  umbellis  nutantibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  214.  Swallovo-wort  with  oval  downy  leaves ,  a 
fingle  Jlalk ,  and  nodding  umbels.  This  is  the  Apocynum 
majus  Syriacum  eredum.  Corn.  Canad.  Greater  up¬ 
right  Syrian  JDogJlane. 

6.  Asclepias  ( Amcena )  foliis  ovatis  fubtus  pilofiufculis 
caule  fimplici  umbellis  nedariifque  eredis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  214.  Swallow-wort  with  oval  leaves ,  hairy  on 
their  under  fide ,  a  Jingle  Jlalk ,  with  upright  umbels  and 
neblarii.  Apocynum  floribus  amcene  purpureis  corni- 
culis  furredis.  Hort.  Elth.  31. 

7.  Asclepias  ( Purpurafcens )  foliis  ovatis  fubtus  villofis 
caule  fimplici  umbellis  eredis  nedlariis  refupinatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  214.  Swallow-wort  with  oval  leaves, 
hairy  on  their  under  fide ,  a  Jingle  Jlalk ,  and  upright  um¬ 
bels  with  inclining  neblarii.  Apocynum  eredum  Nove- 
boracenfe  foliis  minus  incanis  flore  ex  obfoleto  dilute 
purpurafeente.  Par.  Bat.  33. 

8.  Asclepias  ( Variegata )  foliis  ovatis  rugofis  nudis  caule 
fimplici  umbellis  fubfeflilibus  pedicellis  tomentofis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  Swallow-wort  with  rough ,  naked ,  oval 
leaves ,  a  Jingle  Jlalk ,  umbels  growing  clofe  to  the  Jlalk , 
having  woolly  foot-ftalks.  Apocynum  vetusAmericanum 
Wifank  didum.  Elort.  Elth.  32. 

9.  Asclepias  ( Incarnata )  foliis  lanceolatis  caule  fuperne 
divifo,  umbellis  eredis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  215.  Swallow- 
wort  with  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  the  upper  part  of  the  Jlalk 
divided ,  and  erebt  double  umbels.  Apocynum  minus 
redum  Canadenfe.  Corn.  Canad.  9. 

10.  Asclepias  ( Decumbens )  foliis  villofis  caule  decum- 
bente.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  21 6.  Swallow-wort  with  hairy 
leaves ,  and  a  declining  Jlalk.  Apocynum  Carolinianum 
aurantiacum  pilofum.  Pet.  LI.  Sicc.  90. 

11.  Asclepias  (Tuberofa)  foliis  alternis  lanceolatis  caule 
divaricato  piiofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  217.  Swallow-wort 
with  fpear-fioaped  leaves  growing  alternate ,  and  a  hairy 
divided  Jlalk.  Apocynum  Novas  Angliae  hirfutum  tu¬ 
berofa  radice  floribus  aurantiis.  H.  L.  649.  commonly 
called  Orange  Apocynum. 

12.  Asclepias  ( Glabra )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  glabris 
caule  fruticofo  umbellis  lateralibus.  Swallow-wort  with 
fmooth ,  narrow ,  fpear-ftoaped  leaves ,  a  Jhrubby  Jlalk ,  and 
umbels  coming  out  of  the  fides.  Apocynum  eredum 
Africanum  villofo  frudu  falicis  folio  glabro  angufto. 
Par.  Bat.  23. 

13.  Asclepias  ( Fruticofa )  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris  um¬ 
bellis  flmplicibus  lateralibus  caule  fruticofo.  Swallow- 
wort  with  fmooth  fpear-Jhaped  leaves,  fingle  umbels  coming 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches ,  and  a  Jhrubby  Jlalk.  Apo¬ 
cynum  eredum  Africanum  folio  falicis  lato  glabro 
frudu  villofo.  Par.  Bat.  24. 

14.  Asclepias  (Villofa)  foliis  lanceolatis  villofis  acutis 
umbellis  flmplicibus  eredis  caule  fruticofo.  Swallow- 
wort  with  hairy  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  fingle  upright  umbels , 
and  a  ftrrubby  Jlalk.  Apocynum  eredum  Africanum 
villofo  frudu  falicis  folio  lato  fubhirfuto.  Par.  Bat. 
24. 

15.  Asclepias  (Rotundi folia)  caule  eredo  fruticofo, 
foliis  fubrotundis  amplexicaulibus,  umbellis  congeftis. 
Swallow -wort  with  an  upright  ftorubby  Jlalk,  rcundifb 
leaves  embracing  it ,  and  clofe  umbels.  Apocynum  eredum 
fruticofum  folio  fubrotundo  glauco.  Par.  Bat.  37. 

16.  Asclepias  (Nivca)  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris  caule' 
fimplici  umbellis  eredis  lateralibus  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  215.  Swallow-wort  with  a  Jingle  Jlalk ,  fmooth 
fpear-ftoaped  leaves ,  and  upright  fingle  umbels ,  proceeding 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves.  Apocynum  Americanum 
foliis  Amygdali  longioribus.  Plum.  Cat.  2. 

17.  Asclepias  (Curaffavica)  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis 
glabris  caule  fimplici  umbellis  eredis  folitariis.  Lin. 

.  Sp. 
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5p.  Plant.  215.  Swallow-Wort  with  fmooih  fpear-Jhapcd 
leaves ,  having  foot-Jlalks,  a  Jingle  Jlalk ,  and  upright  Jingle 
umbels.  Apocynum  radice  fibrosa,  petalis  coccineis 
corniculis  croceis.  Hort.  Elth.  34.  commonly  called 
Bajlard  Ipecacuana. 

j8.  Asclepias  (Gigantea)  foliisamplexicaulibus  oblongo- 
ovalibus.  Flor.  Zeyl.  112.  Swallow-wort  with  oblong, 
oval  leaves,  embracing  the  Jlalks.  Apocynum  e rectum 
majus  latifolium  Indicum.  Pluk.  Aim.  35.  tab.  175. 

f.  3. 

jp.  Asclepias  ( Scandens )  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis  fub- 
nirfutis  caule  fruticofo  fcandente  umbellis  lateralibus 
congeftis.  Swallow-wort  with  oblong ,  fpear-foaped ,  hairy 
leaves ,  a  Jhrubby  climbing  Jlalk ,  and  compact  umbels  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  fide. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Swallow- wort  of  the 
(hops.  This  is  called  Vincetoxicum  &  Hirundinaria, 
in  Englifh.  Swallow-wort,  or  tame  poifon,  from  its 
fuppofed  virtue,  being  accounted  a  mighty  counter 
poifon.  The  root  is  the  only  part  which  is  ufed :  it 
is  compofed  of  many  ftrong  fibres,  which  are  con- 
nedted  at  the  top,  like  thofe  of  Afparagus,  from 
which  arife  many  foot-ftalks,  in  number  proporti¬ 
onal  to  the  fize  of  the  roots ;  which  grow  near 
two  feet  high,  are  very  (lender  at  the  top  •,  the  leaves 
are  oval,  ending  in  a  point,  and  placed  by  pairs.  The 
flowers  are  white,  growing  in  umbels  near  the  top  of 
the  (talk,  from  which  are  fent  out  fmaller  umbels ; 
the  flowers  are  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  five  parts,  in  the 
center  of  which  are  placed  five  horned  ne&arii,  among 
which  the  (lamina  and  ftyles  are  fituated.  After  the 
flower  is  pad,  the  two  germen  become  two  long 
pointed  pods,  inclofing  many  compreffed  feeds,  which 
are  crowned  with  a  foft  white  down.  The  flowers 
appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 
This  fort"  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy. 

The  fecond  fort  agrees  with  the  firft,  in  the  fhape  of 
its  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers,  but  the  (talks  extend 
to  a  greater  length,  and  toward  their  upper  part  twill 
round  any  (licks,  or  other  plants  near  them,  and  the 
flowers  of  this  are  black.  This  flowers  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  firft,  and  feldom  fails  to  ripen  its  feeds 
in  England. 

•The  third  differs  from  both  the  other  in  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  its  leaves,  and  weaknefs  of  its  (talks  •,  the  um¬ 
bels  of  flowers  are  Angle,  and  of  a  yellow  colour. 
This  flowers  at  the ‘fame  time  with  the  two  former 
forts,  and  generally  perfects  feeds  in  England.  There 
is  a  variety  of  this  with  broader  leaves,  which  may 
have  come  from  the  feeds  of  this. 

Thefe  plants  are  common  in  the  Englifh  gardens, 
and  natives  of  the  fame  countries.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  propagated  by  parting  their  roots,  especially  the 
firft  fort,  which  feldom  produces  feeds  in  England. 
The  bed  time  for  this  is  in  autumn,  when  their  ftalks 
begin  to  decay.  They  ftiould  not  be  planted  nearer 
together  than  three  feet,  for  the  fibres  of  their  roots 
extend  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  They  are  very 
hardy  plants,  fo  will  thrive  in  any  fituation,  but  love 
a  dry  foil.  Their  ftalks  die  in  autumn,  and  new  ones 
rife  in  the  (pring. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  •, 
this  rifes  with  (lender  upright  ftalks,  garnifhed  with 
very  narrow  leaves,  growing  in  whorles  round  the 
ftalks,  at  the  top  of  which  grow  umbels  of  fmall, 
white,  ftarrv  flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  but  are 
never  fucceeded  by  pods  in  England,  fo  are  only  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  their  roots ;  which  fhould  be 
done  in  the  fpring,  before  they  put  out  new  (hoots. 
The  roots  ftiould  be  planted  in  a  warm  border  and 
dry  foil,  and  in  winter  covered  with  old  tan,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  froft  from  penetrating  the  ground. 

The  fifth  fort  creeps  greatly  at  the  root,-  fo  that  it 
will  foon  fpread  over  a  large  fpot  of  ground  •,  this 
fends  up  ftrong  denis  upward  of  four  feet  high,  which 
have  thick  oval  leaves  placed  oppofite,  hoary  "on  their 
under  Sides.  Toward  the  fop  of  the  ftalks  the  um- 

.  bels  of  flowers' come  out  on  the  fide-,  thefe' are  of  a 
worn-out  purple  colour,  fmelling  fweet,  and  nod 
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downward ;  fometimes  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large 
oval  pods,  filled  with  flat  feeds,  crowned  by  a~lc  np; 
foft  down;  it  flowers  in  July.  This  propagates  fall 
enough  by  its  creeping  root,  and  will  grow  in  any 
foil  or  fituation.  It  may  be  transplanted  any  time 
after  the  ftalks  decay,  or  before  the  roots  (hoot  in 
the  fpring. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  up 
feveral  upright  ftalks  in  the  fpring,  about  two  feet 
high,  garni(hed  with  oval  leaves  growing  oppofite; 
at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  the  umbels  of  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced,  which  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  making 
a  pretty  appearance  in  July,  bu,t  are  not  fucceeded  by 
pods  in  England ;  this  mud  be  treated  as  the  fourth 
lbrt.  I  was  favoured  with  this  by  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon, 
F.  R.  S. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
This  hath  a  perennial,  root,  which  fends  out  (ingle 
ftalks  near  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves, 
hairy  on  their  under  fide,  placed  oppofite  ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  grow  in  ere£l  umbels  at  the  top,  and  the  neclarii 
are  declining.  They  are  of  a  worn-out  purple  co¬ 
lour  refembling  thofe  of  the  fifth ;  it  is  very  hardy, 
and  propagates  fall  by  its  creeping  roots,  but  never 
produces  feeds  in  England.  This  will  grow  in  any 
foil  or  fituation,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  when  the 
ftalks  decay. 

The  eighth  fort  refembles  the  feventh,  but  the  leaves 
are  rough,  and  the  umbels  of  flowers  are  more  corn- 
pad,  and  come  out  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalk ;  thefe 
are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  are  not  fucceeded 
by  pods  in  this  country,  but  is  propagated  by  roots  as 
the  former  fort. 

The  ninth  fort  came  firft  from  Canada,  but  hath  fince 
been  found  growing  naturally  in  feveral  other  parts  of 
America.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  puts  out 
feveral  upright  ftalks  about  two  feet  high,  which  have 
oblong  fmooth  leaves  placed  by  pairs  ;  at  the  top  are 
produced  clofe  umbels  of  purple  flowers ;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  Augtift,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  here, 
fo  is  only  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  which 
do  not  increafe  very  fafk  therefore  the  plant  is  not 
very  plenty  in  the  gardens ;  it  is  hardy  enough  to  live 
abroad,  if  it  is  planted  in  a  dry  foil. 

The  tenth  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America,  but  is 
hardy  enough  to  live  abroad  in  England,  if  it  is 
planted  in  a  warm  fituation  and  a  dry  foil.  This  hath 
declining  ftalks,  which  are  hairy,  a  foot  and  a  half 
long ;  the  leaves  are  narrow,  hairy,  and  placed  op¬ 
pofite  ;  the  umbels  grow  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  which  are  compaft,  the  flowers  are  of  a 
bright  Orange  colour.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  ftiould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed  to  bring  up  the  plants,  which  ftiould 
be  inured  to  the  open  air  fo  foon  as  the  weather  will 
permit;  for  if  they  are  drawn  up  weak,  they  feldom 
recover  it.  When  they  are  of  a  proper  ftrength  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  ftiaken  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  in  a  warm  border  fix  inches  afunder,  being 
careful  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have 
taken  frefh  root,  but  they  mud  have  very  little  Water 
given  them,  for  they  are  milky  plants,  which  rot  with 
much  wet.  During  the  fummer  they  mud  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  when  their  ftalks  decay  in  au¬ 
tumn,  fome  rotten  tan  fhould  be  laid  over  the  ground 
to  keep  out  the  froft,  which  ftiould  be  removed  in 
the  fpring  before  the  plants  put  out  new  fnoots ;  the 
following  fummer  they  will  require  no  other  care  than 
before,  and  alfo  the  next  winter  they  mud  be  covered 
as  in  the  former.  The  fecond  fpring  the  roots  may 
be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  the  roots 
will  then  be  ftrong  enough  to  flower  in  fummer,  and 
will  laft  feveral  years,  efpecially  if  they  are  covered 
with  tan  to  keep  out  the  froft,  but  they  fhould  not 
be  afterward  removed  ;  for  when  the  roots  are  large, 
they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting. 

•  The  eleventh  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fame  countries, 
and  is  much  like  the  former,  but  differs  in  having  up¬ 
right  ftalks,  and  the  leaves  growing  alternate.  The 
roots  of  this  grow  to  a  large  fize,  fo  •  will  not  bear 

A  a  tranf- 
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tranfplandng  after  the  plants  are  two  years  old. 
It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  treated 
in  the  manner  directed  for  the  former.  Thefe 
flower  the  latter  end  of  July  and  in  Auguft;  and 
in  warm  feafons,  fometimes  ripen  their  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Neither  of  thefe  plants  will  live  long  in  pots, 
for  which  reafon  1  have  recommended  their  being 
planted  in  the  full  ground  •,  but  they  fhould  have  a 
warm  fituation. 

The  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  forts  grow 
naturally  at  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope.  I  have  alfo 
received  feeds  of  the  thirteenth  fort  from  Alexandria; 
and  Mr.  Peter  Collinlon,  F.  R.  S-  gave  me  fome  feeds 
of  it,  which  were  fent  him  from  Minorca ;  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  it  grows  naturally  there,  but  may  have 
been  carried  thither  from  Africa. 

Thefe  rife  with  upright  fhrubby  ftems  to  the  height 
of  feven  or  eight  feet,  and  divide  into  many  branches ; 
thole  of  the  "twelfth  fort  are  gafnifhed  their  whole 
length  with  long,  narrow,  fmooth  leaves,  ending  in 
a  point ;  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  the  umbels 
of  flowers  are  produced,  upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  the 
flowers  are  white,  and  grow  looiely  on  the  umbel ; 
thefe  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  fliort,  thick,  fwelling 
pods,  ending  in  a  point,  which  are  thick  fet  with 
hairs,  and  filled  with  comprefled  feeds,  crowned  with 
a  foft  down.  This  flowers  from  June  to  October,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  winter. 

The  thirteenth  fort  differs  from  the  twelfth,  in  having 
much  broader  leaves,  which  are  of  a  darker  green ; 
the  umbels  of  flowers  are  fmaller,  grow  upon  fhorter 
foot-ftalks,  and  the  Angle  flowers  are  larger.  This 
flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  fourteenth  fort  doth  not  rife  fo  high  as  either  of 
the  former,  and  the  branches  grow  at  a  much  greater 
diftance  •,  the  leaves  are  fhorter,  and  are  covered  on 
both  Aides  with  fhort  hairs.  The  flowers  grow  in 
fmall  loofe  umbels,  and  are  white ;  thefe  appear  in  the 
fame  feafon  with  the  former. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown 
in  April  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the  open  air,  and 
when  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  new  root, 
then  they  may  be  placed  with  other  exotic  plants  in 
a  fheltered  fituation  till  OCtober,  when  they  muft  be 
removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  during  the  winter 
fhould  have  but  little  water;  for  as  they  abound  with 
a  milky  juice,  much  wet  will  rot  them.  The  only 
care  thefe  will  require,  is  to  fhift  them  into  larger 
pots  as  they  advance  in  their  growth;  but  care  fhould 
be  taken  not  to  put  them  in  pots  too  large,  and  in  the 
fummer  to  place  them  abroad  with  other  plants  from 
the  fame  country. 

Thefe  three  forts  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  if  planted  in  July  or  Auguft,  in  a  fhady  border, 
will  foon  take  root,  and  may  Toon  after  be  taken  up 
and  planted  in  pots,  and  managed  as  the  feedling 
plants.  The  thirteenth  fort  hath  lived  in  the  open 
air  in  mild  winters  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  but  in  cold 
winters  they  are  conftantly  deftroyed. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  with  an  upright  fhrubby 
ftalk  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet,  dividing  to¬ 
ward  the  top  into  three  or  four  branches,  garnifhed 
their  whole  length  with  ftiff  roundifh  leaves,  which 
clofely  embrace  them.  Toward  the  upper  part,  the 
flowers  are  produced  on  their  fides,  growing  in  fhort 
compact  umbels.  Thefe  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour, 

'  fo  make  but  little  appearance ;  they  come  out  chiefly 
in  autumn  and  winter.  This  grows  naturally  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  requires  the  fame  culture 
as  the  former  forts.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with 
deep  green  leaves,  which  fome  have  fuppofed  to  be  a 
different  ipecies,  butl  haveraifed  itfromthe  famefeeds. 
The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  parts 
of  America,  the  feeds  were  fent  me  from  La  Cera 
Cruz.  This  rifes  with  Angle  ftalks  four  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  fmooth  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  ending 
in  a  point ;  toward  the  top  of  the  ftalk  the  umbels  of 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
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which  are  white,  and  ftand  ereT ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  pointed  pods,  filled  with  comprefled  feeds, 
crowned  with  foft  down.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Oftober. 

This  plant  is  tender,  fo  muft  be  raifed  in  a  hot-bed, 
and  tranfplanted  into  pots  filled  with  rich  earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove.  It  muft  have 
but  little  water,  and  conftantly  remain  in  the  ftove, 
otherwife  the  plants  will  not  thrive  here. 

The  feventeentli  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  warm  parts 
of  America,  the  roots  of  which  have  been  fent  to 
England  for  Ipecacuana,  from  which  it  may  be  eafily 
diftmguifhed  by  its  form,  this  being  compofed  of  a 
great  °n umber  of  fmall  fibres  ;  whereas  the  true  Ipe¬ 
cacuana  hath  jointed  roots,  which  run  deep  into  the 
ground,  and  are  flefhy.  There  have  been  may  ac-  • 
counts  of  the  bad  effeCts  of  the  ufe  of  thefe  roots,  as 
alfo  of  the  poifonous  quality  of  the  plant ;  fo  that  the 
public  fhould  be  cautioned  not  to  make  ule  of  it,  and 
alfo  to  be  careful  not  to  let  the  milky  juice  of  the 
plant  mix  with  any  thing  which  is  taken  inwardly. 

This  plant  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high,  with  upright 
ftems,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  oblong  leaves,  placed 
oppofite  ;  toward  the  top  of  the  branches  the  umbels 
of  flowers  come  out,  which  are  Angle,  and  grow  ered ; 
the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  of  a  fcarlet  colour; 
and  the  horny  nedarii  in  the  middle  are  of  a  bright 
Saffron  colour,  which  make  a  pretty  appearance; 
there  is  commonly  a  fuccdfion  of  thefe  flowers  on 
the  fame  plant  from  June  to  Odober.  The  flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  pods  filled  with  feeds 
crowned  by  a  foft  down,  which  ripen  late  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  fhould  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  before  direded  for  the 
former  fort ;  the  roots  of  this  may  be  continued  three 
or  four  years,  but  after  the  fecond  year  the  plants 
grow  naked,  and  do  not  produce  fo  many  flowers  as 
before  ;  fo  that  it  is  much  better  to  raife  young  plants 
to  fucceed  the  other,  efpecially  as  they  produce  plenty 
of  feeds  in  England. 

The  eighteenth  fort  rifes  with  upright  ftems  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  which  are  garniihed  with  thick  oval 
leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  umbels  of  flowers  are 
Angle ;  the  flowers  are  white,  of  a  ftar  figure,  having 
five  points ;  the  pods  of  this  fort  are  very  large,  in 
fhape  like  an  ox’s  tefticles,  and  are  filled  with  flat 
feeds,  lying  over  each  other  like  tiles  on  a  houfe.  I 
received  the  feeds  of  this  fort  from  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  procured  it  from 
India. 

This  plant  is  tender,  fo  muft  be  preferved  conftantly 
in  the  ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
two  former  forts,  and  fhould  have  very  little  wet,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  the  winter. 

The  nineteenth  fort  I  received  from  Carthagena;  this 
hath  climbing  ftalks,  which  faften  themlelves  to  the 
neighbouring  plants,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet ;  the  joints  of  the  ftalks  are  pretty  diftant 
from  each  other  ;  at  each  are  produced  two  oblong, 
fpear-fhaped,  hairy  leaves,  growing  oppofite,  upon 
very  fliort  foot-ftalks ;  the  umbels  of  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  are  very 
compaft,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  fulphur  colour. 
Thefe  appear  in  Auguft,  but  have  not  been  fucceeded 
by  feeds  in  England. 

This  plant  is  tender,  fo  muft  be  conftantly  preferved 
in  the  ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  is  direct¬ 
ed  for  the  former  forts. 

ASCYRUM.  Lin,  Gen.  Plant.  737.  Hypericoides. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  51.  tab.  7.  St.  Peterfwort. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  is  four  leaved,  the  two  outer  being  nar¬ 
row  and  oppofite ,  the  two  inner  are  broad ,  heart-Jhaped , 
and  ere  hi.  The  flower  hath  four  oval  petals ,  the  two 
outer  are  large  and  placed  oppofite,  the  two  inner  are 
fmall.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oblong  germen,  with  a 
very  fhort  flyle,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  ftigma.  This  is  at¬ 
tended  by  a  great  number  of  brifily  flamina,  which  are 
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joined  at  their  hafe  into  four  bodies ,  and  are  crowned 
with  round  fummits.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oblong  pointed  feed-vejfel ,  opening  in  two  valves ,  and  filled 
with  fnall  round  feeds.  The  feed-vejfel  is  inclofed  by  the 
two  large  leaves  of  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fe&ion  of 
Linnaeus’s  eighteenth  clafs,  entitled  Polyadelphia  Po- 
lyandria,  th<T  flowers  having  many  ftamina,  which 
are  joined  in  feveral  bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ascyrum  ( Crux  Andrea)  foliisovatis  caule  tereti  pa- 
nicula  dichotoma.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  787.  St.  Peterfwort 
with  oval  leaves ,  a  taper  Jtalk,  and  flowers  growing  in 
loofe  f pikes  from  the  divifions  of  the  branches.  Hyperi- 
coides  ex  terra  mariana  floribus  exiguis  luteis.  Pluk. 
Mant.  104.  called  St.  Andrew's  Crofs. 

2.  Ascyrum  ( Villofum )  foliis  hirfutis  caule  ftriifto.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  788.  St.  Peterfwort  with  hairy  leaves  and  a 
Jliff fender  Jtalk.  Hypericum  Virginianum  frutefcens 
piloliftimum.  Pluk.  Aim.  189. 

3.  Ascyrum  (. Hypericoides )  foliis  oblongis,  ramis  ancipi- 
tibus.  Lin.  Sp.  1108.  St.  Peterfwort  with  oblong  leaves 
and  a  flatted  Jtalk.  Hypericoides  frutefcens  e  recta  flo- 
re  luteo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  51. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  low  plant,  whofe  {talks  feldom  rife 
more  than  fix  inches  high,  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval 
leaves,  placed  by  pairs  •,  the  {talks  are  {lender,  and 
divide  into  two  toward  the  top.  From  between  the 
divifion  of  the  branches,  the  loofe  fpikes  of  yellow 
flowers  are  produced  very  fmall,  fo  make  no  •  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  therefore  the  plant  is  fcarce  worthy  of  a 
place  in  gardens,  except  for  the  fake  of  variety.  The 
root  is  perennial,  and  the  plant  may  be  propagated 
by  laying  down  its  branches  j  it  loves  a  moift  foil  and 
a  Ihady  fltuation.  This  grows  naturally  in  North 
America ;  I  was  favoured  with  this  plant  by  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  procured  it 
from  thence. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  about  three  feet  high,  with 
upright  {talks,  garnifhed  with  hairy  oblong  leaves ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  {talks, 
which  are  of  the  fhape  and  colour  with  common  St. 
Johnfwort,  but  have  only  four  leaves.  This  hath  a 
perennial  root,  but  the  {talks  decay  every  autumn. 
It  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn, 
when  the  {talks  decay,  and  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
loamy  foil  •,  this  fome  years  will  produce  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina, 
from  whence  I  received  the  feeds.  This  plant  riles  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  with  flat  {talks,  garnifhed  with 
oval  fmooth  leaves  growing  oppofite  ;  the  {talks  are 
terminated  by  three  or  four  yellow  flowers,  growing 
clofe  together,  which  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  St.  Johnfwort,  and  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are 
hollow.  This  fort  rarely  produces  feeds  in  England, 
but  it  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  made  of  the 
young  fhoots  in  May,  which,  if  planted  in  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  will  take  root 
in  five  or  fix  weeks,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  a  warm  border,  where  they  will  endure  the  cold 
of  our  ordinary  winters  •,  but  in  fevere  frofts  they  are 
frequently  deftroyed,  unlefs  the,  roots  are  covered 
with  tan  to  keep  out  the  froft. 

Thefe  plants  have  little  beauty,  fo  are  feldom  culti¬ 
vated  but  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 
ASCYRUM  BALEARICUM. 

ASCYRUM  MAG  NO  FLORE. 
ASCYRUM  VULGARE. 

ASH-TREE.  See  Fraxinus. 

ASHES  are  efteemed  a  good  fuperficial  drefling  for 
corn  and  meadow  land,  as  they  give  a  new  ferment 
to  fuch  lands  as  are  in  any  degree  fluggifh  and  in¬ 
active,  and  enrich  thofe  which  are  jejune  and  flow, 
being  endowed  with  lingular  qualities  to  make  them 
prolific. 

All  forts  of  allies,  indeed,  contain  in  them  a  very 
rich  fertile  lalt,  and  are  the  belt  manure  of  any  to  lay 
upon  cold  wet  land  ;  but  then  they  ought  to  be  kept 
dry,  that  the  rain  may  not  wafti  away  their  fait.  Ex- 
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perience  has  fhewn,  that  tire  afhes  of  any  fort  of  ve¬ 
getable  are  very  advantageous  to  land,  by  the  im¬ 
provement  that  has  been  made  in  molt  places  in  Eng¬ 
land,  by  burning  bean-ftalks,  fern,  furze,  heath, 
fedge,  ftraw,  ftubble,  &c. 

Coai  allies,  or  fuch  as  are  made  of  Newcaftle,  Scotch, 
and  other  pit-coal,  are  much  recommended  by  fome 
but  the  firit  are  moil  approved  of,  becaufe  they  con¬ 
tain  a  greater  quantity  of  nitrous  and  fulphureous 
matter  than  the  others,  though  the  reft  are  good. 
There  is  no  drefling  fo  good  for  grafs  ground  as  the 
fea-coal  afhes,  efpecially  for  cold  wet  land,  and  where 
it  is  fubject  to  mikes  or  mofs  ;  for  thefe  will  deftroy 
both,  and  occaflon  the  grafs  to  be  much  finer :  but 
this  drefling  fhould  be  laid  on  the  land  early  in  win¬ 
ter,  otherwile  they  will  do  harm  the  firft  fummer  ; 
for  when  they  are  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  fpring, 
they  will  caufe  the  grafs  to  burn  as  foon  as  the  warmth 
comes  on ;  whereas  thofe  that  'were  put  on  early 
enough  to  receive  the  winter’s  rain,  will  be  walhed 
into  the  ground  before  the  warm  feafon,  whereby 
the  grafs  will  have  the  benefit  of  it  the  firft  year. 
Where  the  land  is  poor  and  four,  producing  rallies 
and  mofs  only,  there  fhould  be  at  leaft  twenty  loads 
of  afhes  laid  upon  each  acre  •,  for  a  flight  drefling 
will  not  anfwer  the  defign  of  killing  weeds  and  mofs, 
nor  will  it  be  fufficient  to  enrich  land  which  is  cold 
and  fluggifh,  therefore  it  will  be  better  to  lay  a  good 
drefling  at  firft,  than  to  do  it  at  feveral  intervals ;  for 
one  fubftantial  drefling  will  cpntinue  the  land  longer 
in  heart  than  three  flight  ones,  befides  the  advantage 
before-mentioned. 

But  thefe  ought  to  be  applied  fuperficially,  and  not 
too  near  the  roots  of  plants  ;  and  if  fo,  there  are  few 
plants  but  will  receive  benefit  by  them,  by  their  ni¬ 
trous  and  fulphureous  qualities  being  walked  down  by 
the  rain,  which  will  open  by  the  ftrength  of  water, 
and  caufe  it  to  heave,  in  fome  degree,  as  lime  will 
do  when  water  is  thrown  upon  it. 

Wood-allies  are  commended  as  the  principal  of  fu¬ 
perficial  dreflings  for  land,  in  that  they  contain  a  ve¬ 
getative  kind  of  fait. 

Kiln-afhes,  i.  e.  fuch  as  are  made  of  ftraw,  furze, 
&c.  are,  by  fome,  accounted  as  good  as  any  of  the 
fpirituous  improvements  of  lands  that  are  lightilh ; 
but  for  fuch  as  are  heavy,  they  are  looked  upon  as 
fcarce  folid  and  ponderous  enough.  Thefe  afhes  the 
maltfters  in  the  weft  country  fift  over  their  corn  and 
grafs,  which  are  fuppofed,  by  their  heat,  to  caufe  a 
fermentation,  a  hollownefs  and  loofenefs  in  the 
mould  •,  by  which  means  the  rains  enter  it  the  more 
eafily,  and  difpofe  the  earth  for  giving  up  an  aiTump- 
tion  of  its  vegetative  augment. 

But  thefe  being  light,  ought  never  to  be  ftrewed  nor 
fifted  in  windy  weather,  becaufe  they  would  be  blown 
away  ;  and  if  it  could  be  fo  ordered  as  to  be  done  juft 
before  fnow  or  rain,  it  would  be  the  better. 
Soap-afhes  (i.  e.  after  the  foap-boilers  have  done  with 
them)  are  very  proper  for  lands  that  are  very  cold 
and  four,  and  to  kill  weeds  of  all  forts :  and  Sir 
Hugh  Plat  mentions  one  at  Ware,  who  having  a  piece 
of  land  over-run  with  broom  and  furze,  manured  it 
with  foap-afhes,  and  had  an  incredible  crop  of  wheat 
for  fix  years  fucceflively. 

Pot-aflies,  after  the  pot-afli  men  have  done  with 
them,  are  efteemed  good  for  moft  forts  of  land  ;  but 
as  they  have  been  wet,  and  moft  of  the  fait  drawn  off 
by  the  lee,  they  ought  to  be  laid  on  much  thicker 
than  other  allies. 

Turf-afhes  are  very  good  for  all  forts  of  land,  but 
efpecially  for  clay  lands,  but  will  be  much  better  if 
mixed  with  lime. 

But  all  thefe  allies  ought  to  be  kept  dry,  from  the 
time  they  are  made  till  they  are  ufed,  elie  the  rains 
wall  both  walk  away  their  goodnels,  and  alfo  make 
them  clod,  efpecially  fome  of  the  laft  mentioned, 
which  will  prevent  their  fpreading. 

And  befides,  one  load  of  afhes  that  has  been  kept 
dry,  will  go  as  far  as  two  that  have  been  expofed 
to  the  rain :  and  coal-aikes,  if  moiftened  with 

cham- 
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chamber-lye  or  foap-fuds,  v/ill  greatly  add  to  their 
ftrength. 

All  calcined'  vegetables  caufe  a  fiery  heat  and  vege¬ 
tation,  and,  when  wet  comes,  let  the  ground  to  work, 
by  a  fubtle  infinuation  unlocking  the  clods, -'and  quick¬ 
ening  the  fiuggifhnefs  of  the  earth,  according  to  that 
eftablilhed  maxim  among  naturalilts,  That  all  fer¬ 
mentation  is  caufed  by  the  interpofition  or  mixture 
of  different  qualities  one  with  the  'other. 

It  is  after  this  manner  that  coal-afhes  operate  fo  ad¬ 
mirably  in  loofening  and  mouldering  ftift  clayey 
grounds,  and,  as  it  is  ufually  termed,  making  it 
rough,  afliy,  or  fandy-like  :  and  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  land  mixed  with  clay  does  well,  efpecially  when 
it  is  impregnated  with  faline  qualities. 

ASPALATHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  767.  African 
Broom. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  is  of  one  leaf  ’which  is  cut  into  five  equal 
fegments  at  the  top  ■,  the  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind. 
The  ftandard  is  hairy ,  comprejjed ,  and  blunt-pointed  \ 
the  wings  are  blunt ,  moon-fhaped ,  and  fpread  Gpen ,  being 
Jhorter  than  the  ftandard ■,  the  keelt  is  bifid ,  and  of  the 
fame  length  as  the  wings.  It  hath  ten  ftamina ,  nine  of 
which  are  joined  and  covered  by  the  ftandard ,  the  other 
ft  adding  feparate  •,  thefe  are  crowned  by  oblong Jingle  fum- 
mits.  In  the  bottom  is  fituated  an  oval  germen  fupporting 
a  fingle  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  pointed  ftigma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oval  oblong  pod,  inclofing  one  or  two 
kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fe&ion  of 
Dr.  Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  entitled  Diadelphia 
Decandria,  the  flowers  having  ten  ftamina  joined  in 
two  bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Asp  a  lath  vs  ( Chencpoda )  foliis  confertis  fubulatis 
mucronatis  hifpidis  florihus  capitatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

.  7 1 1 .  Afpalaihus  with  rough ,  pointed ,  awl-fhaped  leaves , 
growing  in  clufters ,  and  flowers  in  heads.  Genifta  Afri- 
cana"  lutea,  floribus  hirfutis  in  capitula  lanuginola 
conglobatis  foliis  corrodae  aculeatis  fubhirfutis.  Herm. 
Cat.  1 1.  Tellow  African  Broom. 

2.  VAspalathus  ( Indica )  foliis  quinatis  feflilibus  pedun- 
culis  unifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  712.  Five-leaved  Afpa- 
lathus  growing  clofe  to  the  branches ,  and  one  flower  on  a 
foot-ftalk.  Dorycnium  Indicum  floribus  fingularibus 
rubris  in  pedicellis  oblongis  filiquis  perexiguis.  Raii 
Supp.  471. 

3.  Aspalathus  ( Argentea )  foliis  trinis  linearibus  feri- 
ceis  ftipulis  fimplicibus  mucronatis  floribus  fparfis  to- 
mentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  713.  Afpalathus  with  three 
narrow  filky  leaves ,  Jingle-pointed  ftipulee ,  and  woolly 
flowers  growing  thinly.  Cytifus  Africanus  anguftifo- 
lius  lericea  lanugine  argentatus  fpica  lagopoide. 
Pluk.  Mat.  63. 

Thele  plants  grow  naturally  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  I  have  received  their  feeds.  The 
firft  is  a  low  fhrub  growing  about  three  feet  high,  with 
{lender  branches,  garnifhed  with  many  trifoliate  leaves 
growing  in  clufters,  which  are  awl-fhaped,  pointed, 
and  rough  •,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  the  flowers 
come  out,  which  are  yellow,  collected  in  woolly 
heads  •,  thefe  are  rarely  Succeeded  by  pods  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mult  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  country  where  the  plants  grow  natu¬ 
rally,  and  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light 
earth  as  loon  as  they  arrive :  if  this  happens  in  the 
autumn,  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  an  old  tan- 
bed  whole  heat  is  fpent,  where  they  may  remain  till 
fpring,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  which  will  bring,  up  the  plants.  But  when 
the  feeds  arrive  in  the  fpring,  the  pots  in  which  the 
feeds  are  fown  fhould  be  then  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed  •,  and  in  warm  weather  the  glaffes  mull 
be  fhaded  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  pots  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  water.  Thofe  feeds  which  are 
fown  in  the  fpring,  feldom  grow  the  fame  year,  there¬ 
fore  in  the  autumn  the  pots  fiiould  be  put  into  an  old 
tan-bed,  as  was  directed  for  thofe  fown  in  autumn, 
and  afterward  put  in  a  hot-bed  the  following  fP  ring. 
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When  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  ftrong  enough  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate 
fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  to  encourage  their  rooting  again  ; 
and  fo  foon  as  they  are  eftablilhed  in  the  pots,  they 
fhould  by  degrees  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed  in  fummer,  placing 
them  in  a  flickered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  autumn,  when  they  mull  be  carried  into  the 

sreen-houfe,  and  in  winter  fhould  have  but  little 

..  ’ 
water. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  about  five  feet  high,  with  {len¬ 
der  branches,  garnifhed  with  leaves  growing  by  fives 
clofe  to  the  branches ;  the  flowers  come  out  fingly 
upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  are  of  a  pale  red  colour ; 
thefe  appear  in  Auguft,  but  feldom  are  fucceeded  by 
pods  here.  This  is  propagated  as  the  former,  and 
requires  the  fame  treatment. 

The  third  fort  rifes  about  four  feet  high,  with  a 
fhrubby  ftalk  dividing  into  {lender  branches,  garnifli- 
ed  with  filky  leaves,  coming  out  by  threes  •,  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  purple,  downy,  and  grow  thinly  on  the 
branches.  This  is  propagated  as  the  two  former, 
and  mult  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  is  directed  for 
the  firft  fort.  It  flowers  late  in  the  fummer. 

ASPARAGUS,  the  firft  fprigs  of  herbs  before  un¬ 
folded  into  leaves,  and  the  youngeft  and  tendered: 
branches  that  are  eatable,  are  called  Afparagus. 

ASPARAGUS  [A(T7rccpA(^r,  Gr.  fignifies  a  young 
fnoot  putting  forth,]  Alparagus,  Sparagus,  corruptly 
called  Sparrowgrafs. 

The  Characters  are. 

There  are  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  upon  different 
roots  •,  the  male  flowers  are  tubulous ,  compofed  of  fix  nar¬ 
row  petals ,  which  do  not  fpread  open ,  having  ■ fix  fhort 
ftamina ,  but  no  ftyle  or  ftigma  ■,  thefe  are  barren :  the 
hermaphrodite  flowers  have  fix  petals  which  fpread  open , 
fix  ftamina  furrounding  the  germen ,  and  a  faort  ftyle 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma  which  is  prominent.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  round  berry ,  having  three 
cells ,  each  including  one  or  two  feeds ,  rounded  on  their 
out  fide,  but  angular  where  they  join. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Llnnteus  in 
the  firft  feclion  of  his  fixth  clafs,  titled  Hexandria 
Monogynia,  but  with  more  propriety  Ihould  be  placed 
in  the  fecond  order  of  his  twenty-firft  clafs,  which 
includes  thofe  plants  as  have  the  Polygamia  on  dif¬ 
ferent  roots. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Asparagus  caule  herbaceo  erefto,  foliis  fetaceis, 
ftipulis  duabus  interioribus,  una  exteriore.  Flor. 
Suec.  272.  Afparagus  with  an  upright  herbaceous  ftalk, 
briftly  leaves ,  having  two  inner  and  one  outer  ftipula. 
Afparagus  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  489.  Garden  Afparagus. 

2.  Asparagus  (. Maritimus )  caule  inermi  herbaceo  foliis 
teretibus  longioribus  fafciculatis.  Afparagus  with  a 
fnooth  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  longer  taper  leaves  growing 
in  clufters.  Afparagus  maritimus  crafliore  folio. 
C.  B.  P.  490. 

3.  Asparagus  ( Acutifolius )  caule  inermi  fruticofo,  fo¬ 
liis  aciformibus  rigidulis  perennantibus  mucronatis 
tequalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  449.  Afparagus  with  a  flsrubby 
f  nooth  ftalk  and  rigid  leaves ,  with  points  which  abide  in 
winter.  Afparagus  foliis  acutis.  C.  B.  P.  490. 

4.  Asparagus  (. Albus )  fpinis  retroflexis,  ramis  flexuofis, 
foliis  fafciculatis  angulatis  muticis  deciduis.  Lin.  Sp. 
449.  Afparagus  with  flexible  branches  and  chaffy  leaves 
growing  in  clufters,  which  fall  off  in  winter.  Alparagus 
aculeatis  fpinis  horridus.  C.  B.  P.  490. 

5.  Asparagus  ( Retrofrabius )  aculeis  folitariis  ramis  re- 
fiexis  retrofraftifque,  foliis  fafciculatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  313.  Afparagus  with  fingle  fpines ,  reflexed  branches, 
and  leaves  growing  in  clufters.  Afparagus  Africa¬ 
nus  tenuifolius,  viminalibus  virgis,  foliis  laricis  ad 
inftar  ex  uno  punbto  numerofis  ftellatim  pofitis.  PJuk. 
Aim.  40.  tab.  37.5. 

6.  Asparagus  ( Aphyllus )  aphyllus  fpinis  fubulatis  ftria- 
tis  inrequalibus  divergentibus.  ITort.  Cliff.  122.  Af¬ 
paragus  without  leaves ,  and  awl-fhaped  unequal  fpines 
which  fpread  from  each  other.  Afparagus  aculeatus 

alter. 
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,  alter,  totals  aut  quatuor  fpinis  ad  eundem  exortum. 
C.  B.  P.  490. 

*f.  Asparagus  ( Declinatus )  caule  inermi  ramis  declina- 
tis  foliis  fetaceis.  Prod.  Leyd.  29.  Afparagus  with  a 
fmooth  fialk ,  declining  branches ,  and  brijtly  leaves. 

8.  Asparagus  ( Afiaticus )  aculeis  folitariis  caule  erecto 
foliis  fafciculatis,  ramis  filiformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
313.  Afparagus  with  fmgle  fpines ,  an  upright  ftalk ,  leaves 
growing  in  clufters ,  and  very  jlender  branches. 

<p  Asparagus  ( Capenfis )  fpinis  lateralibus  terminalibuf- 
que,  ramis  aggregatis  foliis  fafciculatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  3 1 4.  Afparagus  with  fpines  growing  on  the  fides 
and  ends  of  the  branches ,  which  are  in  bunches ,  and  leaves 
coming  out  in  clufters. 

10.  Asparagus  ( Sarmentofus )  foliis  folitariis  lineari  lan- 
ceolatis  caule  flexuofo  aculeis  recurvis.  Flor.  Zeyl. 
124.  Afparagus  with  fingle ,  narrow ,  fpear-fhaped  leaves , 
a  flexible  ftalk ,  and  recurved  fpines.  Afparagus  acule- 
atus  Zeylanicus  maximus  farmentofus.  H.  L.  62. 
The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Afparagus,  which  is 
cultivated  for  the  ufe  of  the  table,  and  may  have  pro¬ 
bably  been  brought  by  culture  to  the  perfection  it  now 
is,  from  the  wild  fort,  which  grows  naturally  in  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire,  where  the  (hoots  are  no  larger 
than  ftraws ;  but  if  fo,  it  muft  have  been  from  very 
long  culture  and  good  management-,  for  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  procured  fome  feeds  of  the  wild  fort, 
which  he  cultivated  with  great  care,  in  very  rich 
ground,  yet  could  not  bring  the  roots  to  produce 
Ihoots  more  than  half  the  fize  of  the  garden  kind, 
which  grew  on  the  fame  ground  ;  but  he  always  found 
the  wild  fort  came  up  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  in 
the  fpring,  and  the  fhoots  were  exceeding  fweet. 

I  have  lately  had  fome  doubt,  whether  the  fort  of  Af¬ 
paragus  which  grows  naturally  in  England,  was  the 
fame  with  that  mentioned  by  Cafper  Bauhin,  becaufe 
Tournefort  and  V aillant  both  affert  that  they  had  cul¬ 
tivated  that  wild  fort  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris  fe- 
veral  years,  and  it  had  never  altered,  therefore  I  pro¬ 
cured  fpecimens  of  that,  which  I  find  to  be  extremely 
different  from  the  Englifh  fort.  The  leaves  are  much 
finer  and  fhorter,  and  are  produced  in  much  larger 
clufters-,  the  branches  grow  much  clofer  together, 
and  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  longer  ;  there- 
,fore  I  believe  it  to  be  a  diftinft  fpecies  from  our  wild 
fort,  which  appears  to  me  undoubtedly  the  fame  as 
the  Garden  Afparagus. 

The  Garden  Afparagus  is  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the 
procuring  of  which,  there  fliould  be  particular  care 
to  get  it  from  a  perfon  of  (kill,  who  may  be  depended 
upon  for  his  choice  of  the  flioots,  and  integrity  in  fup- 
plying  with  his  beft  feeds.  But  where  a  perfon  is 
in  poffeflion  of  fome  good  beds  of  Afparagus,  it  is 
much  the  beft  way  to  fave  it  himfelf ;  in  order 
to  which,  a  fufficient  number  of  the  faireft  buds 
fliould  be  marked  early  in  the  fpring,  and  permitted 
to  run  up  for  feeds ;  becaufe  thofe  which  run  up  after 
the  feafon  for  cutting  the  Afparagus  is  over,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fo  backward,  as  not  to  ripen  the  feeds  unlefs 
the  fummer  is  warm,  and  the  autumn  very  favoura¬ 
ble.  In  the  choice  of  the  buds  to  be  left  for  feeds, 
there  muft  be  great  regard  had  to  their  fize  and 
roundnefs,  never  leaving  any  that  are  inclinable  to  be 
flat,  or  that  foon  grow  open  headed,  always  choof- 
ing  the  roundeft,  and  fuch  as  have  the  clofeft  tops. 
But  as  feveral  of  thefe  produce  only  male  flowers 
which  are  barren,  a  greater  number  of  buds  fliould 
be  left,  than  might  be  neceflary,  if  there  could  be  a 
certainty  of  their  being  all  fruitful.  When  the  buds 
are  left,  it  will  be  proper  to  thruft  a  ftick  down  by 
each,  but  there  muft  be  care  had  in  doing  this,  not 
to  injure  the  crown  of  the  root.  Thefe  fticks  will 
ferve  as  marks  to  diftinguifli  them  from  the  others 
when  they  are  all  run  up.  Toward  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  berries  will  be  fully  ripe,  when  the  ftalks 
fliould  be  cut  off,  and  the  berries  ftripped  into  a  tub, 
.in  which  they  may  remain  three  weeks  or  a  month  to 
fweat,  by  which  means  the  outer  hulks  will  be  rotten  ; 
then  fill  the  tub  with  water,  and  with  your  hands 
-break  all  the  hulks  by  fqueezing  them  between  your 
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hands.  Thefe  hulks  will  all  fwim  upon  the  wafers 
but  the  feeds  will  fink  to  the  bottom  ;  lb  that  by  pour¬ 
ing  off  the  water  gently,  the  hulks  will  be  carried 
along  with  it,  and  by  putting  frelh  water  two  or  three 
times,  and  ftirring  your  feed  about,  you  will  make  it 
entirely  clean :  then  fpread  the  feed  upon  a  mat  or 
cloth,  and  expofe  it  to  the  fun  and  air  in  dry  weather, 
until  it  is  perfectly  dry,  when  it  may  be  put  into  a 
bag,  and  hanged  up  in  a  dry  place  till  the  beginning 
of  February,  which  is  the  proper  leafon  for  lowing 
it  -,  at  which  time  you  muft  prepare  a  bed  of  good 
rich  earth  made  very  level,  whereon  you  muft  low 
your  feeds  (but  not  too  thick,  which  will  caufe  the 
plants  to  be  fmall  -,)  then  tread  the  bed  all  over  to 
bury  the  feed  in  the  ground,  and  rake  it  over  fmooth. 
The  following  fummer  keep  the  ground  diligently 
cleared  from  weeds,  which  will  greatly  add  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  plants  j  and  toward  the  latter  end  of 
Odtober,  when  the  haulm  is  quite  withered,  you  may 
fpread  a  little  rotten  dung  over  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  about  two  inches  thick,  which  will  preferve 
the  young  buds  from  being  hurt  with  the  frolts,  &c. 
The  fpring  following  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  plant 
out  for  good  (for  plants  of  more  than  one  year’s 
growth  are  unfit  to  remove,  as  I  have  often  experi¬ 
enced  ;  fot  young  plants  are  much  better  than  old, 
and  will  produce  finer  roots :)  you  muft  therefore 
prepare  your  ground  by  trenching  it  well,  burying 
therein  a  good  quantity  of  rotten  dung  at  the  bottom 
of  each  trench,  that  it  may  lie  at  leaft  fix  inches  be¬ 
low  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  then  level  the  whole 
plot  very  exactly,  taking  out  all  large  ftones  :  but 
this  fliould  not  be  done  long  before  you  intend  to 
plant  your  Afparagus,  in  which  you  muft  be  govern¬ 
ed  according  to  the  nature  of  your  foil  or  the  feafon  ; 
for  if  your  foil  is  dry  and  the  feafon  forward,  you 
may  plant  early  in  March ;  but  in  a  wet  foil,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  wait  till  the  end  of  that  month,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  which  is  about  the  feafon  that  the 
plants  are  beginning  to  flioot.  I  know  many  people 
have  advifed  the  planting  of  Afparagus  at  Michael¬ 
mas,  but  this  I  have  experienced  to  be  very  wrong  ; 
for  in  two  different  years  I  was  obliged  to  tranfplant 
large  quantities  at  that  feafon,  but  I  had  better  have 
thrown  away  the  plants  -,  for  upon  examination  in  the 
fpring,  I  found  moft  of  the  roots  were  grown  moul¬ 
dy,  and  decaying,  and  I  am  fure,  not  one  in  five  of 
them  fucceeded,  and  thofe  which  did  were  fo  weak, 
as  not  to  be  worth  their  Handing. 

The  feafon  being  come  for  planting,  you  muft,  with 
a  narrow  pronged  dung-fork,  carefully  fork  up  the 
roots,  Shaking  them  out  of  the  earth,  and  feparating 
them  from  each  other,  obferving  to  lay  their  heads 
even,  for  the  more  convenient  planting  them,  which 
muft  be  performed  in  this  manner : 

The  plot  of  ground  being  levelled,  you  muft  begin 
at  one  fide  thereof,  ranging  a  line  very  tight  crofs  the 
piece,  throwing  out  a  trench  exadtly  ftrait,  by  the  line 
about  fix  inches  deep,  being  careful  not  to  turn  up 
the  dung ;  into  which  trench  you  may  lay  your  roots, 
fpreading  them  with  your  fingers,  and  placing  them 
upright  againft  the  back  of  the  trench,  that  the  buds 
may  Stand  forward,  and  be  about  two  inches  below 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  at  twelve  inches  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other then  with  a  rake,  draw  the 
earth  into  the  trench  again,  laying  it  very  level,  which 
will  preferve  the  roots  in  their  right  pofition  -,  then 
remove  the  line  a  foot  farther  back,  and  make  ano¬ 
ther  trench  in  the  like  manner,  laying  therein  your 
plants  as  before  directed,  and  continuing  the  fame 
diftance  row  from  row,  only  obferving  between  every 
four  rows,  to  leave  a  diftance  of  two  feet  four  inches 
for  an  alley  to  go  between  the  beds  to  cut  the  Afpa¬ 
ragus,  &c. 

The  plot  of  ground  being  finifned  and  levelled,  you 
may  low  thereon  a  fmall  crop  of  Onions,  which  will 
not  hurt  the  Afparagus,  provided  the  Onions  are  not 
too  clofe,  and  tread  in  the  feeds,  raking  the  ground 
level. 
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Tkere  are  fome  perfons  who  plant  the  feeds  of  Afpi- 
rao-us  in  the  place  where  the  roots  are  to  remain,  which 
js  °a  very  good  method,  if  it  is  performed  with  care. 
The  way  is  this :  after  the  ground  has  been  well 
trenched' and  dunged,  they  lay  it  level,  and  draw  a 
line  crofs  the  ground  (in  the  fame  manner  as  is  prac- 
tifed  for  planting  of  the  young  plants  ;)  then  with  a 
dibble,  make  holes  at  a  foot  diftance,  into  each  of 
which  they  drop  two  feeds,  for  fear  one  fhould  mil- 
carry  5  thefe  holes  fhould  not  be  more  than  half  an 
inch  deep  ;  then  cover  the  feeds,  by  ftriking  the  earth 
in  upon  it,  and  go  on  removing  the  line  a  foot  back 
for  another  row  •,  and  after  four  rows  are  finifhed, 
leave  a  fpace  for  an  alley  between  the  beds,  ir  it  is 
defigned  to  ftand  for  the  natural  feafon  of  cutting  ;  but 
if  it  is  to  be  taken  up  for  hot-beds,  there  may  be  fix 
rows  planted  in  each  bed,  and  the  diftance  in  the 
rows  need  not  be  more  than  nine  inches.  Tnis  fhould 
be  performed  by  the  middle  of  February,  becaufe  the 
feeds  lie  long  in  the  ground  but  if  Onions  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fown  upon  the  ground,  that  may  be  per¬ 
formed  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after,  provided 
the  ground  is  not  ftirred  lo  deep  as  to  difturb  the 
Afparagus-ffeeds,  in  talcing  the  Onion-feecis  into  the 
ground; 

As  the  roots  of  Afparagus  always  fend  forth  many 
long  fibres  which  run  deep  into  the  ground,  fo  when 
■the  feeds  are  fown  where  they  are  to  remain,  the  roots 
will  not  be  broken  or  injured,  as  thofe  mnft  be  which 
are  tranfplanted  •,  therefore  will  fhoot  deeper  into  the 
ground,’  and  make  much  greater  progrefs,  and  the 
fibres  will  pufh  out  on  every  fide,  which  will  caufe 
the  crown  of  the  root  to  be  in  the  center ;  whereas  in 
tranfplanting,  the  roots  are  made  flat  againft  the  fide 
'•  of  the  trench. 

When  the  Afparagus  is  come  up,  and  the  Onions 
have  railed  their  feed-leaves  upright  (which  will  be  in 
fix  weeks  after  planting)  you  mull  with  a  fmall  hoe 
cut  up  all  the  weeds,  and  thin  the  crop  of  Onions 
where  they  may  have  come  up  in  bunches :  but  this 
muft  be  done  carefully,  and  in  dry  weather,  that  the 
weeds  may  die  as  fall  as  they  are  cut  up,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  injure  the  young  fhoots  of  Afparagus,  as 
alfo  to  cut  up  the  Onions  which  grow  near  the  fhoots. 
This  work  muft  be  repeated  about  three  times, 
which,  if  well  done,  and  the  feafon  not  too  wet,  will 
keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds  until  the  Onions 
are  fit  to  be  pulled  up,  which  is  commonly  in  Au- 
guft,  and  is  known  when  their  greens  fall  down  and 
begin  to  wither.  When  you  have  drawn  oft'  the  Oni¬ 
ons’,  it  will  be  neceftary  to  clean  the  ground  well  from 
weeds,  which  will  keep  it  clean  till  the  alleys  are  dug 
to  earth  the  beds,  which  muft  be  done  in  Odober, 
when  the  haulm  is  decayed ;  for  if  you  cut  off  the 
haulm  while  green,  the  roots  will  fhoot  frefh  again, 
which  will  greatly  weaken  them.  This  young  haulm 
fhould  be  cut  oft'  with  a  knife,  leaving  the  Items  two 
inches  above  ground,  which  wall  be  a  guide  for  you 
to  diftinguifh  the  beds  from  the  alleys  •,  then  with  a 
hoe  clear  off  the  weeds  into  the  alleys,  and  dig  up 
the  alleys,  burying  the  weeds  in  the  bottom,  and 
throw  tlje  earth  upon  the  beds,  fo  'that  the  beds  may 
be  about  four  or  five  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
alleys  :  then  a  row  of  Coleworts  may  be  planted  in 
the  "middle  of  die  alleys,  but  never  fow  or  plant  any 
thins;  upon  the  beds,  which,  would  greatly  weaken 
the  roots  •  nor  would  I  ever  advife  the  planting  of 
Beans  in  the  alleys,  as  is  the  pradice  of  many ;  for 
that  greatly  damages  the  two  outfide  rows  of  Afpa- 
ragusc  In  this  manner  it  muft  remain  till  fpring,  when 
fome  time  in  March,  the  beds  fhould  be  hoed  over, 
to  deftroy  all  young  weeds  then  rake  them  fmooth, 
and  obferve  all  the  fucceeding  fummer  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds,  and  in  October  dig  up  the  alleys 
again,  as  was  before  directed,  earthing  the  beds,  &c. 
The  fecond  fpring  after  planting,  fome  perfons  begin 
to  cut  fome  of  the  buds  of  Afparagus  for  ufe,  though 
it  would  be  much  better  to  ftay  until  the  third  year-, 
therefore  now  the  beds  fhould  be  forked  with  a  flat¬ 
pronged  fork  made  on  purpofe,  which  is  commonly 
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called  an  Afparagus-fork  :  this  muft  be  done  before 
the  buds  begin  to  fhoot  in  the  fpring,  and  fhould  be 
performed  with  care,  left  you  fork  too  deep,  and 
bruife  the  head  of  the  root ;  then  rake  the  beds  over 
fmooth,  juft  before  the  buds  appear  above  ground, 
which  will  deftroy  all  young  Weeds,  and  keep  your 
beds  clean  much  longer  than  if  left  unraked,  or  if 
done  fo  foon  as  forked.  When  the  buds  appear  about 
four  inches  above  ground,  you  may  then  cut  them ; 
but  it  fhould  be  done  fparingly,  only  taking  the  large 
buds,  and  fuffering  the  fmall  to  run  up  to  ftrengthen 
the  roots  ;  for  the  more  you  cut,  the  greater  will  be 
the  increafe  of  buds,  but  they  will  be  fmaller  dnd  the 
roots  fooner  decay.  In  cutting  the  buds,  you  muft 
open  the  ground  with  your  knife' (which  fhould  be 
veiy  narrow-pointed,  and  long  in  the  blade,  and  filed 
with  teeth  like  a  faw)  to  fee  whether  any  more  young 
buds  are  coming  up  clofe  by  it,  which  might  be 
either  broken  or  bruifed  in  cutting  the  other,  then 
with  the  knife  faw  it  off  about  two  inches  under 
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ground.  This  may  appear  a  very  troublefome  affair 
to  people  unacquainted  with  the  pradical  part,  but 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  cutting  Afparagus,  will 
perform  a  great  deal  of  this  work  in  a  fhort  time ; 
but  care  in  doing  it  is  abfolutely  neceftary  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  all  who  cut  Afparagus. 

The  manner  of  dreffing  the  Afparagus-beds  is  every 
year  the  fame  as  directed  for  the  fecond,  viz.  keep¬ 
ing  them  clean  from  weeds  in  fummer,  digging  the 
alleys  in  Odober,  and  forking  the  beds  toward  the 
end  of  March,  &c.  only  obferve  every  other  year  to 
lay  fome  rotten  dung  (from  a  Melon  or  Cucumber- 
bed)  all  over  the  beds,  burying  fome  in  the  alleys 
alfo,  at  the  time  for  digging  them  up.  This  will 
preferve  the  ground  in  heart  to  maintain  the  roots  in 
vigour,  and  by  this  management,  a  plot  of  good  Af¬ 
paragus  may  be  continued  for  ten  or  twelve  years  in 
cutting,  and  will  produce  good  buds,  efpeciaily  if  it 
is  not  cut  too  long  each  feafon ;  for  when  it  is  not  left 
to  run  up  pretty  early  in  June,  the  roots  will  be 
greatly  weakened,  and  the  buds  will  be  fmaller : 
therefore,  in  thofe  families  where  Afparagus  is  re¬ 
quired  late  in  the  feafon,  a  few  beds  fhould  be  fet 
apart  for  that  purpofe,  which  will  be  much  better 
than  to  injure  the  whole  plantation,  by  cutting  it  too 
iong, 

I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  a  common  error  that 
has  long  prevailed  with  many  people,  which  is,  that 
of  not  dunging  the  ground  for  Afparagus,  believing 
that  the  dung  communicates  a  ftrong  rank  tafte  to 
the  Afparagus,  which  is  a  great  miftake,  for  the  fweet- 
eft  Afparagus  is  that  which  grows  upon  the  richeft 
ground  for  poor  land  occafions  that  rank  tafte  fo 
often  complained  of,  the  fweetnefs  of  Afparagus  be¬ 
ing  occafioned  by  the  quicknefs  of  its  growth,  whidh 
is  alwaysproportionable  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  ground, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  feafons.  In  order  to  prove 
this,  I  planted  two  beds  of  Afparagus,  upon  ground 
which  had  dung  laid  a  foot  thick  and  thefe  beds 
were  every  year  dunged  extremely  thick,  and  the  Af¬ 
paragus  produced  from  thefe  beds  was  much  lweeter 
than  any  I  could  procure,  though  they  were  boiled 
together  in  the  fame  water. 

The  quantity  of  ground  neceftary  to  be  planted  with 
Afparagus,  to  fupply  a  fmall  family,  fhould  be  at 
leaft  eight  rods,  iels  than  that  will  not  do  ;  for  if  you 
cannot  cut  one  hundred  at  a  time,  it  will  lcarcely  be 
worth  while,  for  you  muft  be  obliged  to  keep  it  after 
it  is  cut  two  or  three  days,  efpeciaily  in  cold  feafons, 
to  furnifh  enough  for  one  mefs  ;  but  for  a  larger  fa¬ 
mily,  fixteen  rods  of  ground  fhould  be  planted,  which, 
if  a  good  crop,  will  furnifh  two  or  three  hundred  each 
day  in  the  height  of  the  feafon. 

But  as  there  are  feveral  people  who  delight  in  having 
early  Afparagus,  which  is  become  a  very  great  trade 
in  the  kitchen-gardens  near  London,  I  (hall  give 
proper  diredions  for  the  obtaining  it  any  time  in 
winter. 

You  muft  firft  be  provided  with  a  quantity  of  good 
roots  .(either  of  your  own  rafting,  or  purchafed  from 

fuch 
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fuch  gardeners  as  plant  for  fale,)  fuch  as  have  been 
two  or  three  years  planted  out  from  the  feed-bed ; 
and  having  fixed  upon  the  time  you  would  willingly 
have  your  Afparagus  fit  to  cut,  about  fix  weeks  be¬ 
fore,  you  fliould  prepare  a  quantity  of  new  liable 
horfe-dung,  v/hich  fliould  be  thrown  in  a  heap  for 
ten  days  or  more,  to  ferment,  mixing  fome  fea-coal 
aihes  with  it ;  then  it  fliould  be  turned  over  into  a 
heap,  where  it  muft  lie  another  week,  when  it  will 
be  fit  for  ufe.  Then  dig  out  a  trench  in  the  ground 
where  you  intend  to  make  the  bed,  the  width  of  the 
frames  that  are  defigned  to  cover  it,  and  the  length 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  you  intend  to  have 
(which  if  defigned  only  to  fupply  a  fmall  family,  three 
or  four  lights  at  a  time  will  be  fufHcient,)  but  for  a 
lamer  family,  fix  or  eight  lights  will  not  be  too  much  : 
them  lay  down  your  dung  into  the  trench,  working 
it  very  regularly,  and  beat  it  down  very  tight  with 
a  fork,  laying  it  at  leaft  three  feet  in  thicknefs  or 
more,  when  the  beds  are  made  in  December  •,  then 
put  your  earth  thereon  about  fix  inches  thick,  break¬ 
ing  the  clods  and  laying  it  level ;  and  at  one  end,  be¬ 
gin  laying  your  roots  againft  a  little  ridge  of  earth, 
raffed  about  four  inches  high :  your  roots  muft  be 
laid  as  clolb  as  poflible  one  to  the  other,  in  rows,  with 
their  buds  (landing  upright  •,  and  between  every  row 
lay  a  fmall  quantity  of  fine  mould,  obferving  to  keep 
the  crown  of  the  roots  exactly  level.  When  you  have 
finifhed  laying  your  bed  with  roots,  you  muft  lay 
fome  ftiff  earth  up  to  the  roots,  on  the  outfides  of  the 
bed,  which  are  bare,  to  keep  them  from  drying  •, 
and  thruft  two  or  three  fharp-pointed  flicks,  about 
two  feet  long,  down  between  the  roots,  in  the  middle 
of  the  bed,  at  a  diftance  from  each  other.  The  ufe 
of  theie  flicks  is  to  inform  you  what  temper  of  heat 
the  bed  is  in,  which  you  may  find  by  drav/ing  up  the 
flicks,  and  feeling  the  lower  part ;  and  if,  after  the 
bed  has  been  made  a  week,  you  find  it  doth  not  heat, 
you  may  lay  a  little  draw  or  litter  round  the  Tides, 
and  alio  upon  the  top,  which  will  greatly  help  it  •,  or 
if  you  find  it  very  hot,  fo  as  to  endanger  fcorching 
of  the  roots,  it  will  be  advifable  to  let  it  remain 
wholly  uncovered,  and  to  thruft  a  large  flick  into  the 
dung,  on  each  fide  of  the  bed,  in  two  or  three  places, 

■  to  make  holes  for  the  great  fleam  of  the  bed  to  pafs 
off,  which  in  a  fliort  time  will  reduce  the  bed  to  a 
moderate  heat. 

After  the  bed  has  Been  made  a  fortnight,  you  muft 
cover  the  crowns  of  the  roots  with  fine  earth,  about 
two  inches  thick ;  and  when  the  buds  begin  to  appear 
above  ground  through  that  earth,  you  muft  again  lay 
on  a  frefh  quantity,  about  three  inches  thick  ;  fo  that 
in  the  whole,  it  may  be  five  inches  above  the  crowns 
of  the  root,  which  will  be  fuffkient. 

Then  you  muft  make  a  band  of  flraw  (or  long  litter,) 
about  four  inches  thick,  which  muft  be  fattened  round 
the  Tides  of  the  bed,  that  the  upper  part"  may  be  level 
with  the  furface  of  the  ground :  this  muft  be  fattened 
with  ftrait  flicks  about  two  feet  long,  fharpened  at 
the  points,  to  run  into  the  bed  ;  and  upon  this  band 
you  muft  let  your  frames, 'and  put  your  glaftes  there¬ 
on;  but  iff  after  your  bed  hath  been  made  three 
weeks,  you  find  the  heat  decline,'  you  muft  lay  a  good 
lining  of  frefli  hot  dung  round  the  (Ides  of  the  bed, 
which  will  add- a  frefh  heat  thereto ;  and  j.n  bad  wea¬ 
ther,  as  alfo  every  night,  keep  the  glaftes  covered 
with  mats  and  draw ;  but  in  the  day  time,  let  it  be 
all  taken  off,  efpecially  whenever  the  lun  appears ; 
which,  Paining  through  the  glaftes,  will  give  a  good 
colour  to  the  Afparagus. 

A  bed  thus  made,  if  it  works  kindly,  will  begin  to 
produce  buds  for  cutting,  in  about  five  or  fix  weeks, 
and  will  hold  about  three  weeks  in  cutting ;  which, 
if  rightly  planted  with  good  roots,  will  produce,  in 
that  time,  about  three  hundred  buds  in  each  light ; 
fo  that  where  Afparagus  is  propofed  to  be  continued 
until  the  leafon  of  the  natural  being  produced,  a  frefh 
bed  fliould  be  made  every  three  weeks,  until  the 
beginning  of  March,  from  the  time  of  the  firft  bed 
being  made  >  for  if  the  laft  bed  is  made  about  a  week 
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in  March,  it  will  laft  till  the  feafon  of  natural  Afpa¬ 
ragus  ;  for  the  laft  beds  will  come  a  fortnight  fooner 
to  cutafter  making,  than  thofe  made  about  Chriftmas; 
and  the  buds  will  be  larger,  and  better  coloured,  as 
they  will  then  enjoy  a  greater  (hare  of  the  fun. 

Where  this  method  of  forcing  early  Afparagus  is  in¬ 
tended,  there  fliould  be  every  year  fuch  a  quantity 
planted,  which  you  fliall  judge  neceffary  (unlefs  you 
intend  to  buy  the  roots  from  feme  other'  garden ;)  the 
quantity  of  roots  neceffary  to  plan  tone  light,  is  common¬ 
ly  known  by  the  meafure  of  the  ground  where  they 
grow ;  for  where  there  is  a  good  crop,  and  few  roots 
are  miffing,  one  rod  of  ground  will  furnifh  enough, 
for  a  light ;  but  this  calculation  is  made  from  the 
ground  planted  with  roots,  which  are  defigned  to  be 
taken  up  after  two  or  three  years  growth  for  forcing, 
in  which  there  are  fix  rows  in  a  bed,  at  but  ten  inches 
diftance,  and  the  plants  eight  or  nine  inches  afunder 
in  the  rows;  but  where  there  is  a' greater  fpace  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  and  fewer  rows  in  a  bed,  then  there 
muft  be  a  greater  quantity  of  ground  allotted  for  each 
lipht.  Mott  of  the  kitchen- gardeners  about  London, 
take  up  their  Afparagus  roots  after  two  years  growth 
from  planting ;  but  where  the  land  is  not  very  good, 
it  will  be  better  to  let  it  have  three  years  growth,  for 
if  the  roots  are  weak,  the  buds  of  Afparagus  will  be 
very  fmall,  fo  not  worth  the  trouble  of  forcing.  The 
belt  ground  for  planting  Afparagus,  to  have  large 
roots  for  hot-beds,  is  a  moift  rich  foil ;  but  for  thole 
that  are  to  remain  for  a  natural  produce,  a  middling 
foil,  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry ;  but  a  frefli  Tandy 
loam,  when  well  dunged,  is  preferable  to  any  other. 
The  fecond  fort  is  mentioned  to  grow  naturally  in 
Wales,  and  alfo  near  Briftol :  I  have  received  feeds 
from  the  ifiand  of  Portland,  which  have  fucceeded 
in  the  Chelfea  garden,  by  which  I  am  convinced  it 
is  a'  different  fpecies  from  the  Garden  Afparagus;  and 
alfo  from  the  wild  fort  which  grows  naturally  at  Gibral¬ 
tar,  and  alfo  near  Montpelier,  is  different  from  both ; 
Mr.  Magnol,  of  Montpelier,  was  alfo  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  a  different  fpecies,  for  he  fays,  the  common 
wild  Afparagus  and  this  grew  near  each  other  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montpelier,  and  the  young  (hoots 
of  the  former  were  fweet,  whereas  thofe  of  the  latter 
were  bitter.  The  fame  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by 
feveral  gentlemen,  who  have  refided  many  years  at 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  where  the  fecond  fort  grows 
naturally  in  plenty. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  garden  kind,  but  muft  have  a  warmer  fituation ; 
and  the  roots  fliould  be  well  covered  in  winter,  to 
prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  the  grbund,  v/hich 
will  deftroy  it. 

The  third  fort  hath  white,  crooked,  (hrubby  ftalks, 
which  rife  four  or  five  feet  high,  but  have  no  fpines 
on  them ;  the  leaves  come  out  in  clutters  from  the 
fame  point,  like  thofe  of  the  Larch-tree ;  thefe  are 
very  fhort,  and  end  in  (harp  prickles,  fo  that  they 
are  troublefome  to  handle.  This  fort  grows  naturally 
in  the  South  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  _  It  is 
propagated  by  feeds  as  the  former  forts,  but  is  too 
tender  to  live  abroad  in  England,  fo  the  roots  fliould 
be  planted  in  pots,  or  near  a  fouth  wall,  and  flickered 
in  winter. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  with  (hrubby  ftalks  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  very  white  bark,  and  are  armed 
with  thorns  which  are  (ingle,  coming  out  juft  below 
each  turf  of  leaves.  Theie  ftalks  continue  feveral 
years,  and  put  out  many  branches,  garnifiied  with 
narrow  fliort  leaves,  ft  hefe  continue  green  all  the 
winter,  if  the  plants  are  fereened  from  fevere  froft. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  former,  which  may 
be  procured  from  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  grows 
naturally ;  fome  of  the  plants  fliOuld  be  kept  in  pots, 
that  they  may  be  flickered  in  winter,  and  the  others 
may  be  planted  in  the  full  ground  in  a  warm  fituation, 
and  in  hard  frofts  covered,  otherwife  it  will  not  live 
abroad  in  this  country. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  T  his  hath  very  crooked  irregular  ftalks,  v/hich 
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are  fhrubby,  and  rife  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  putting 
out  feveral  weak  fide  branches,  garnifhed  with  long 
narrow  leaves,  coming  out  in  chillers  like  thofe  of  the 
Larch-tree ;  under  each  of  thefe  chillers  is  placed  a 
(ingle  lharp  thorn.  The  (balks  continue  feveral  years, 
and  the  leaves  keep  green  all  the  winter.  This  is 
commonly  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  be- 
caufe  the  plants  rarely  produce  feeds  in  this  country, 
the  bell  time  for  this  is  in  April.  The  roots  mull  be 
planted  in  pots,  and  removed  into  the  green-houfe  in 
the  autumn,  for  thefe  plants  will  not  live  abroad  in 
England. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Sicily,  generally  in  rocky  places.  This  fends  up 
many  weak  irregular  Ihoots,  which  have  no  leaves, 
but  inllead  thereof,  are  armed  with  Ihort  lliff  thorns, 
which  come  out  four  or  five  together  from  the  fame 
point,  and  fp read  from  each  other  every  way.  The 
flowers  are  (mail,  of  an  herbaceous  colour  ;  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  are 
black  when  ripe.  This  is  tender,  fo  mull  be  treated 
as  the  third  fort. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  fends  up  from  the  root  feveral  flender 
(talks,  which  put  out  weak  branches,  declining  down¬ 
ward  thefe  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  briftly  leaves, 
like  thofe  of  Garden  Aiparagus,  which  continue  green 
through  the  year.  It  hath  not  produced  any  feeds  in 
England,  fo  is  only  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots,  as  the  fifth  fort,  and  the  plants  Ihould  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Elope  this  fends  up  many  weak  fhoots  growing  in 
clullers,  which  are  armed  with  lharp  fpines,  both  on 
the  fide  -and  ends  of  the  fhoots  ;  the  leaves  come  out 
in  final!  clullers,  which  continue  green  all  the  year. 
This  doth  not  produce  feeds  in  England,  fo  is  pro¬ 
pagated  as  the  fifth  fort,  and  requires  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  tenth  fort  fends  out  from  the  root  many  weak 
climbing  branches  which  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  narrow  fpear-lhaped  leaves  coming  out 
fingle;  the  Ihoots  are  armed  with  Ihort  crooked  fpines, 
which  render  it  very  troublefome  to  handle  the  plants ; 
for  they  are  fo  clofely  fet  on,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
touch  the  branches.  This  is  propagated  by  parting 
the  root ;  but  the  plants  mull  be  placed  in  a  moderate 
ftove,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  this  country.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  the  cu¬ 
rious,  where  they  add  to  the  variety  •,  being  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  manage,  where  there  is  conveniency  to  houfe 
them  in  winter.  They  ihould  have  a  place  among 
other  exotic  plants. 

ASPARAGUS  SCANflENS.  See  Medeola. 

ASPEN-TREE.  See  Populus. 

ASPERIFOLIOUS  plants  [afperifolius,  of afper, 
rough,  and  folium,  Lat.  a  leaf]  are  fuch  plants  as  are 
rough-leaved,  having  their  leaves  placed  alternately, 
or  without  any  certain  order,  on  their  Italics :  the 
clafs  of  plants  fo  denominated  by  Mr.  Ray,  have  a 
monopetalous  flower,  cut  or  divided  into  five  parts ; 
alter  every  flower  there  fucceed  commonly  four  feeds. 
Of  this  clafs  are  Buglofs,  Borage,  Comfrey,  Elounds 
Tongue,  &c. 

A  S  P  E  R  U  G  O,  fmall  Wild  Buglofs. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  is  of  one  leaf  cut  Jlightly  at  the  top  into 
five  equal  parts ;  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf. \  having  a  Jhort 
cylindrical  tube,  cut  at  the  top  into  five  fmall  blunt  parts, 
which  are  elefed  at  their  bafe :  it  hath  five  floor l  ftamina , 
crowned  by  oblong  fummits ;  in  the  center  there  are  four 
comprejfed  germen,  fupporting  a  Jhort  flender  fly  le,  crowned 
by  a  blunt  ftigmd. \  The  germen  afterward  become  four  ob¬ 
long  feeds ,  inclcfed  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  which  is, 

Asperuco.  Flor.  Lapp.  76.  Small  Wild  Buglofs ,  Great  I 
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Goofe  Grafs,  or  German  Madwort.  Bugloffum  fylveftre 
caulibus  procumbentibus.  C.  B.  P.  257. 

1'his  is  an  annual. plant,  which  is  found  wild  in  fome 
parts  of  England,  as  near  Newmarket,  at  Boxley  in 
Sufiex,  and  in  Holy  Ifland-.  It  is  preferved  in  bo¬ 
tanic  gardens  for  variety,  and  may  be  eafily  propa^ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  (own  in  autumn  ; 
for  if  the  feeds  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring, 
they  do  not  fucceed  fo  well.  When  the  plants  come 
up,  they  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds,  and  in  May  they  will  flower1:  in 
June  their  feeds  will  be  perfected,  which,  if  fuffered 
to  fcatter,  will  grow  again  in  autumn fo  that  when 
this  plant  is  once  brought  into  a  garden,  it  will  main¬ 
tain  itfelf,  provided  it  be  allowed  a  place. 

ASPERULA,  Woodroof. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  ffiady  woods  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  flowers  in  April  or  May,  and  is 
fometimes  ufed  in  medicine. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  to  this  genus  the  Gallium 
album,  Gallium  montanum,  and  Rubia  fynanchica 
Saxatilis.  C.  B.  But  as  thefe  grow  wild  in  England, 
and  are  rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  I  (hall  pals  them 
over  with  juft  mentioning  them. 

ASPHODELUS  [’A^Ta{^,  Gr.  by  Pliny  it  is 
called  Haftula,  or  Baccillus  Regius,  becaufe  when  it 
flowers,  the  ftalk  refembles  a  royal  feepter.]  King’s 
Spear. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  no  empalement ;  it  is  of  one  leaf,  cut  into 
fix  parts ,  which  fpread  open  ■,  at  the  bottom  is  inferted  a 
globular  nebtarium,  having  fix  valves ;  it  hath  fix  awl- 
Jhaped  ftamina ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  valves  of  the 
netlariurn,  and  are  crowned  by  oblong  fummits ,  which  are 
proftrate ,  and  turn  upward  between  the  nedlarium  is 
placed  a  globular  germen ,  fupporting  an  awl-Jhaped  ftyle , 
crowned  by  a  club-like  ftigma :  the  empalement  afterward 
becomes  a  flefhy  globular  feed-vejfel,  having  three  cells , 
which  are  filled  with  triangular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  entitled  Hexandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Asphodelus  ( Luteus )  caule  foliofo,  foliis  triquetris 
fiftulofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  127.  King’s  Spear  with  a  leafy 
ftalk,  and  triangular  fiftular  leaves.  Afphodelus  luteus 
&  flore  &  radice.  C.  B.  P.  28. 

2.  Asphodelus  ( Ramofus )  caule  nudo  foliis  enfiformibus 
carinatis  kevibus.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  172.  King’s  Spear 
with  a  naked  branching  ftalk,  and  fmocth,  fwerd-fhaped , 
carinated  leaves.  Afphodelus  alb  us  ramofus  mas. 
C.  B.  P.  28. 

3.  Asphodelus  ( Albus )  caule  nudo  fimplici  foliis 
lineari-enfiformibus.  King's  Spear  with  a  Jingle  naked 
ftalk ,  and  narrow  fword-floaped  leaves.  Afphodelus  albus 
non  ramofus.  C.  B.  P.  28. 

4.  Asphodelus  ( Fiftulcfus )  caule  nudo  foliis’ ftridtis  fubu- 
latis  ftriatis  fubfiftulofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  83.  King’s  Spear 
with  a  naked  ftalk ,  fiftular  awl-fhaped  leaves ,  and  an  an¬ 
nual  root.  Phalangium  parvo  flore  ramofum  foliis 
fiftulofis  annuum.  H.  L. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  yellow  Afphodel,  which  is  directed 
for  ufe  in  medicine-,  this  hath  roots  compofed  of  many 
thick,  flefhy,  yellow  fibres,  joined  into  a  head  at  the 
top ;  from  whence  arife  ftrong,  round,  fingle  ftalks, 
near  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  their  whole  length 
with  long  triangular  leaves,  which  are  boat-fhaped, 
of  a  fea-green  colour ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is 
adorned  half  way  with  yellow  ftar-Ihaped  flowers, 
which  begin  opening  from  the  bottom,  and  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others  above  ;  fo  that  on  the  fame  fpike, 
there  is  often  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  for  a  month.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  a  lamer  flower,  men- 
tioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris, 
by  the  title  of  Afphodelus  fpiralis  luteus  Italicus 
magno  flore,  the  feeds  of  which  I  received  from  the 
garden  at  Pifa,  fome  years  ago  ;  and  the  firft  year  of 
the  plants  flowering  in  Cheliea  garden,  the  flowers 
were  larger,  and  the  (pikes  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
6  common 
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.common  fort;  but  in  two  years  time,  they  were  fo 
like  the  common  fort  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
it,  as  were  alfo  the  young  plants  which  were  raifed 
from  the  feed  faved  at  Cheliea,  therefore  it  fhould  be 
efteemed  an  accidental  variety. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  roots  compoled  of  many  thick 
flefhy  fibres ;  to  each  of  which  is  faftened  an  oblong 
tuber,  as  large  as  fmall  potatoes  ;  the  leaves  are  long 
and  flexible,  having  acute  edges  •,  thefe  grow  in  irre¬ 
gular  clufters,  from  the  crown  of  the  root ;  between 
thefe  come  out  the  ftalks,  which  rife  more  than  three 
feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  fide  branches,  which 
are  naked  •,  the  upper  part  of  thefe  are  adorned  with 
many  white  ftar-ihaped  flowers,  confifting  of  one  leaf 
cut  into  fix  parts,  each  having  a  purple  line  running 
lengthways  on  the  outfide  of  each  fegment.  The 
flowers  grow  in  long  fpikes,  flowering  gradually  up¬ 
ward.  They  appear  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  third  fort  hath  roots  like  the  fecond,  but  the 
leaves  are  longer  and  narrower ;  the  ftalks  of  this  are 
Angle,  never  putting  out  any  fide  branches ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  purer  white,  and  grow  in  longer  fpikes. 
This  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  fourth  fort  is  an  annual  plant  •,  the  roots  of  this 
are  compofed  of  many  flefhy  yellow  fibres,  the  leaves 
are  lpread  out  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  clofe  to 
the  ground,  in  a  large  clufter  •,  they  are  convex  on 
their  under  fide,  but  plain  above,  and  hollow  like 
a  pipe ;  the  flower-ftalks  rife  immediately  from  the 
root,  and  grow  about  two  feet  high,  dividing  into 
three  or  four  branches  upward,  which  are  adorned 
with  white  ftarry  flowers,  with  purple  lines  on  the 
outfide.  Thefe  flower  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  their 
feeds  ripen  in  October,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  de¬ 
cay.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy. 

Thefirft  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  alfo  in  Sicily.  The  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  forts  grow  naturally  in  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Italy ;  the  third  fort  is  not  quite  fo  hardy 
as  either  of  the  other,  fo  in  very  fevere  froft  is  fome- 
times  killed,  unlefs  the  roots  are  covered  in  winter. 
The  yellow  fort  multiplies  very  faft  by  roots,  and 
will  foon  overfpread  a  large  border,  if  buffered  to  re¬ 
main  unremoved,  or  the  fide  roots  are  not  taken  off; 
but  the  other  forts  are  not  fo  produdtive  of  fhoots 
from  their  fides,  and  are  'much  better  kept  within 
bounds. 

The  fecond  and  third  forts  do  not  increafe  very  faft 
by  their  roots,  nor  fhould  they  be  often  tranfplanted, 
for  that  will  weaken  them,  fo  that  their  flower-ftems 
will  not  rife  fo  tall,  or  produce  fo  many  flowers,  as 
when  they  are  left  undifturbed  for  fome  years  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  beft  way  is  to  propagate  thefe  by  feeds. 

Thefe  three  forts  of  Afphodel  are  very  pretty  orna¬ 
ments  for  a  flower-garden,  and,  requiring  very  little 
trouble  to  cultivate  them,  are  rendered  more  accep¬ 
table.  They  may  be  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  on  a  warm 
border  of  light  frefh  earth :  in  the  fpring  the  plants 
will  appear,  when  you  fhould  carefully  clear  them 
from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  they  mud  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered :  if  this  be  duly  obferved,  the  plants 
will  have  acquired  ftrength  enough  to  be  tranfplanted 
by  the  Michaelmas  following;  at  which  time  you 
muft  prepare  a  bed  of  frefh  earth  in  the  flower  nur- 
fery,  into  which  you  fhould  plant  the  roots,  at  about 
fix  inches  diftance  every  way;  obferving  to  plant 
them  fo  low,  as  that  the  top  of  the  roots  may  be  three 
or  four  inches  under  the  furface  of  the  bed ;  and  fome 
old  tan,  or  dung,  fhould  be  fpread  over  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  to  keep  out  the  froft :  in  this  bed 
they  may  remain  one  year,  during  which  time  they 
fhould  be  kept  clear  from  weeds ;  by  which  time,  the 
roots  having  acquired  ftrength  enough  to  produce 
flowers  the  following  year,  they  fhould,  in  autumn, 
when  their  leaves  are  decayed,  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  tranfplanted  into  the  flower-garden,  obferving  to 
place  them  in  the  middle  of  the  borders,  amongft 


other  hardy  kinds  of  flowers,  where  being  properly 
intermixed,  they  will  make  an  agreeable  variety,  and. 
continue  a  long  time  in  flower. 

1  he  fourtn  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  fo  is  only  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds ;  thefe  fhould  be  Town  in  the  autumn, 
when  they  will  more  certainly  grow  than  if  fown  in 
the  Ipnng  .  when  tne  plants  are  up,  they  will  require 
no  other  trouble  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
until  they  have  put  out  four  or  five  leaves,  when  they 
fhould  be  carefully  removed  to  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain  for  good.  If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without 
care,  and  thofe  which  are  not  removed,  will  be  the 
ftrongeft  plants,  and  produce  a  greater  number  of 
flowers. 

A S  P L  ENT U M,  or  Ceterach  [is  fo  called  from  & 
privative,  and  (fix rjv  the  fpleen,  becaufe  good  againft 
difeafes  of  the  fpleen.]  Spleenwort  or  Miltwafte. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Polypody ,  but  lefs ,  and 
pretty  round ,  notched  toward  the  fide ;  d,owny  on  their 
under  fide,  having  a  fquamous  dujl ,  in  which ,  by  the  help 
of  a  mi cr  of  cope,  rhembranous  capful#,  or  feed  pods,  lying 
clofe  to  one  another ,  are  perceived,  every  one  furnifljed  with 
a  little  round  cord,  which  by  its  conftruhlion  opening  the 
fruit  into  two  parts,  pours  forth  certain  very  fmall  feeds: 
the  root  is  fibrous.  Phis  plant  thrives  in  flony  places,  as 
in  walls,  &c. 

This  plant  is  of  the  Fern  kind,  and  grows  upon  old 
moift  fhady  walls  in  divers  parts  of  England  ;  but  is 
never  cultivated  in  gardens.  There  are  feveral  fpecies 
of  this  plant  in  America,  but  they  have  not  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  England. 

ASTER  [’Arr/>,  Gr.  a  Star ;  fo  called  becaufe  the 
flower  is  radiated  with  little  leaves,  after  the  manner" 
of  a  ftar.]  Starwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  flower,  compofed  of  feveral  female  and 
hermaphrodite  florets,  included  in  one  common  fcaly  empale - 
ment ;  the  rays  or  border  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  fe¬ 
veral  female  florets,  whofe  upper  parts  are  ftr  etched  out  on 
one  fide  like  a  tongue,  and  indented  in  three  fegment s  at  the 
end ;  the  hermaphrodite  florets  form  the  ddfik  dr  middle ; 
which  are  funn'el-floaped,  and  divided  at  the  top  into  five 
parts,  fpreading  open,  and  have  each  five  floor t  fender ft a- 
mina,  crowned  with  cylindrical  funtmits ;  in  the  bottom  is 
placed  a  crowned germen,  fupporting  a fender  fly  le,  crowned 
by  a  bifid  ftigma ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong 
feed,  crowned  with  down:  the  female  flowers  have  a 
germen  fupporting  a  /lender  fly  le,  crowned  by  two  oblong 
ftigma,  which  turn  backward.  Thefe  have  no  ftamina , 
but  in  other  refpecis  are  like  the  hermaphrodite  flowers. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  dais,  intitled  Syngenefia  Po- 
lygamia  fuperflua,  from  the  fame  flower  having  female 
and  hermaphrodite  florets  included  in  the  fame  em- 
palement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aster  ( Alpinus )  foliis  lanceolatis  hirtis,  radicalibus 
obtufis,  caule  fimpliciflimo  unifloro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
872.  Starwort  with  hairy  fp ear -fh aped  leaves,  thofe  at 
the  root  blunt,  arid  a  Jingle  ftalk ,  having  one  flower. 
After  montanus  caeruleus  magno  flore  foliis  oblongis. 
C.  B.  P.  267. 

2.  Aster  ( Amelias )  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  fcabris  tri- 
nerviis  integris,  pedunculis  nudiufculis  corymbofis 
fquamis  calycinis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  873.  Star¬ 
wort  with  rough,  blunt ,  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  which  are 
entire,  having  three  veins,  naked  foot-ftalks,  flowers  in  a 
corymbus,  and  blunt  fcales  to  the  empalement.  After  at- 
ticus  caeruleus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  267.  vulgarly  called 
Italian  Starwort. 

3.  Aster  ( Tripolium )  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  car- 
nofis  glabris  ramis  inaequatis,  fioribus  corymbofis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  872.  Starwort  with fnooth,  fiefljy,  fpear- 
fl japed  leaves,  which  are  entire,  unequal  branches,  and 
flowers  in  a  corymbus.  After  mantimus  Tripolium 
didtus.  Raii  Hift.  270. 

4.  Aster  ( Linifolius )  foliis  linearibus  acutis  integerrimis, 
caule  corymbofo  ramofiffimo.  Hort.  Cliff.  408.  Star - 
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xvort .  with  narrow  pointed  haves,  which  are  entire,  and 
a  very  branchy  ftalk  growing  in  a  corymbus.  AftcrTn- 
polii  flore  anguftiffimo  &  tenuiflimo  tolio.  Mor.  Hilt. 

c  Aster  fNbvfe  Angltie)  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis  mte- 
o-errimis  femiamplexicaulibus,'  floribus  terminalibus. 
Here.  Cliff.  408.  Star  wort  with  entire fpear-floaped 
leaves,  growing  alternate,  and  half  embracing  the  ftalks, 
which  are  terminated  by  .flowers.  After  Novas  Anglia; 
altiftimus  hirfutus  floribus  aniplis  purpuro-violaceis. 

Par.  hat.  98.  .  ,s 

6.  Aster  (Undulatus )  foliis  cordatis  2 mp lexicau i ious  uh- 
dulatis  fubtus  tomentofls,  floribus  racemofis  adfeen- 
dentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  408.  Starwort  with  heart-fpear- 
.Jhaped  waved  leaves,  woolly  on  their  underfide ,  and  flowers 
growing  in  afeending  fpikes.  After  nova;  Anglias  pur- 
pureus  Virgas  aurete  facie  &  foliis  undulatis.  Par. 

bat.  96.  .  , 

7.  Aster  ( Puniceus )  foliis  femiamplexicaulibus  lanceo¬ 
latis  ferratis  fcabris,  peduncubs  alternis  fubuniflons 
calycibus  difeum  fuperantibus.  Plort.  Cliff.  408.  Star- 
wort  with  rough ,  flawed,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  half  em¬ 
bracing  the  ft alks ,  foot-Jlalks  growing  alternate,  with  a 
Jingle  flower  on  each  floot-ftalk,  whofle  empalement  is  higher 
than  the  dijk \ ,  After  Americans  latifolius  pumceis 
caulibus.  H.  L.  649. 

8.  Aster  (. Mifer )  floribus  bvatis  difeo  radns  longiore. 

’  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  877.  Starwort  with  oval  flowers,  whofle 

dijk  is  longer  than  the  rays.  After  ericoides  Mellioti 
agrias  umbone.  Hort.  Elth.  40.  .  . 

9.  Aster  ( Novi  Beigii )  folus  lanceolatis  fublenatis  fef- 
filibus  caule  paniculato  ramulis  unifloris  folitariis  caly¬ 
cibus  fquarrofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  408.  Starwort  with  fpear- 
fhaped  jagged  leaves,  growing  clofle  to  the  ftalk,  which  is 
loofe  and  fpiked,  and  branches  having  a  Jingle  flower  with 
a  rough  empalement .  After  Nova  Belgias  latifolius 
umbellatus  floribus  dilute  violaceis.  H.  L.  66. 

10.  Aster.  {Linar  if ohus)  folus  lanceolato-linearibus  fub- 
carnofts  integerrimis  planis  floribus  corymbofis  fafti- 
gatis  pedunculis  foliolofts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  8747  Star- 
floort  with  narrow ,  flpear-Jhaped ,  flefhy  leaves,  which  are 
plain  and  entire,  flowers  gathered  into  a  corymbus ,  and 
leafy  foot-Jlalks.  After  Tripolii  flore.  C,  B.  P.  267. 

11.  Aster  ( Concolor )  caule  fimpiicifiimo  foliis  oblongo- 
ovatis  feffilibus  integerrimis  racemo  terminali.  Flor. 
Yircr.  178.  Starwort  with  Jingle  ft  alks,  oval  entire  leaves 
growing  clofe  to  the  ft  alks,  which  end '  in  a  loofe  fpike. 

12.  Aster  ( Ericoides )  foliis lineanbus  integeriimis,  caule 

paniculato,  pedunculis  racemofis,  pedicellis  foliofis. 
Flor.  Vir°\  124.  Starwort  with  linear  leaves,  apanicu- 
lated  ftalk  with  branching  leafy  foot-ftalks.  After  eri¬ 
coides  dumofus.  Hort.  Elth.  40.  _  .  . 

i  j,  Aster  ( Cordifolia )  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  petiolatis, 
caule  paniculato.  Hort.  Cliff.  408.  Starwort  with  Jawed 
heart-Jhaped  leaves ,  having  foot-ftalks,  and  a  loofe  fpiked 
ftalk .  After  latifolius  autumnalis.  Cornut.  Canad. 
64. 

14.  Aster  (Jenuifolius)  foliis  fub  linearibus  integerrimus 
pedunculis  foliofis.  Lin.  Sp.  1227.  Starwort  withnarrow 
fpear-fhaped  entire  leaves,  and  leafy  foot-ftalks.  After 
Americanus  Belvidere,  foliis  floribus  ex  casruleo  al- 
bicantibus  fpicis  praflongis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  78. 

f.  5. 

15.  Aster  ( Grandiflorus )  caule  corymbofo  foliis  lan- 
°ceolati$  reflexis,  floribus  folitaris,  calycibus  fquarrofis. 

Flor.  Leyd.  168.  Starwort  with  a  corymbous  ftalk, 
fpear-fhaped,  reflected  leaves,  and  Jingle  flowers  with  rough 
empalements.  After  Virginianus  pyramidatus  Hyffopi 
folius  afperis  calycis  fquamulis  foliaceis.  Mart.  Cent. 
19. 


1 6.  Aster  ( Scabris )  foliis  lanceolatis  fcabris  integris, 
caule  ramofo,  pedunculis  foliofis,  calycibus  obtufis. 
Starwort  with  rough  fpear-fhaped  entire  leaves,  and  a 
branching  ftalk,  with  leafy  foot-ftalks.  After  Atticus 
Alpinus  alter.  C.  B.  P.  267. 

17.  Aster  (Glabris)  foliis  olongo-lanceolatis  acutis  fer¬ 
ratis  caule  ramofo  floribus  terminalibus  calycibus  li¬ 
nearibus  ereftis.  Starwort  with  oblong,  fpear-ftoaped, 
pointed  flawed  leaves,  and  a  branching  ftalk,  terminated  by 
flowers,  whofle  empalements  are  very  narrow,  and  eredl. 
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After  Perficas  foliis  ferratis  glabris,  floribus  fparfis 
pallide  caeruleis.  Dillen.  Cat.  Oxon. 

18.  Aster  (' Tradefcanti )  foliis  oblongis  acutis  baflla- 
tioribus  femiamplexicaulibus,  caule  ramofo  floribus 
terminalibus  plerumque  folitariis.  Starwort  wiito  oblong 
pointed  leaves,  broad  at  their  bafe,  half  embracing  Use 
ft  alks,  which  are  branchy,  and.  terminated  with  flowers , 
for  the  moft  part  fingly.  After  caeruleus  ferotinus  fru- 
ticefcens  Lradelcanti.  Raii  Hire.  269.  commonly  called  ^ 
Michaelmas  Daify. 

19.  Aster  {Jracox)  caule  eredto  hirfuto  foliis  oblongis 
acutis  fcabris  acute  dentatis  femiamplexicaulibus  flo¬ 
ribus  corymbofis,  calycibus  hirfutis  ere  ft  is.  Starwort 

'  with  a,  hairy  upright  ftalk,  oblong  pointed  rough  leaves, 
fharply  indented,  half  embracing  the  flakes,  and  flowers  in  ■ 
a  corymbus  with  hairy  eredt  empalements.  After  Pyre- 
naicus  precox  flore  ceeruleo  majori.  PI.  R.  Par. 

20.  Aster  ( Altiftimus )  caule  altiffimo  hirfuto  fimplicif¬ 
fimo  foliis  oblongis  acutis  bafi  latioribus  femiamplexi¬ 
caulibus  floribus  tribus  feffilibus  terminalibus.  Star¬ 
wort  with  a  very  tall,  hairy,  unbranched  ftalk,  oblong 
pointed  leaves ,  which  are  broader  at  the  baje,  and  half 
embrace  the  ft  alks,  which  are  terminated  by  three  flowers 
flitting  very  clofe. 

21.  Aster  ( RamocifJimus )  caule  ramociffimo  patulo, 
foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  rigidis,  floribus  ferratim  po- 
fitis  pedunculis  foliofis.  Starwort  with  a  very  branching 
fpreading  ftalk,  narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  ft  iff  leaves ,  flow¬ 
ers  placed  one  above  another,  and  leafy  foot-ftalks. 

22.  Aster  ( Umbellatus )  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  fcabris, 
caule  fimplici  floribus  umbellatis  terminalibus.  Star¬ 
wort  with  rough  pointed  fpear-floaped  leaves,  and  a  flngle 
ftalk,  terminated  by  flowers ,  growing  in  an  umbel. 

23.  Aster  ( Nervofus )  foliis  nervofis  lanceolatis  acutis 
linearibus  caule  fimplici  floribus  terminalibus  quafi 
umbellatum  difpofitis.  Starwort  with  narrow,  fpear- 
floaped,  pointed,  nervous  leaves,  a  Jingle  ftalk,  terminated 
by  flowers  growing  almoft  in  an  umbel. 

24.  Aster  ( Paniculatus )  foliis  inferioribus  ovatis  baft 
femiamplexicaulibus,  fuperioribus  lanceolatis  parvis 
caule  paniculato  ramis  unifloris  pedunculis  foliofis. 
Starwort  with  the  lower  leaves  oval ,  whofle  bafe  half  em¬ 
braces  the  ft  alks ,  the  upper  leaves  fmall  and  fpear-floaped, 
a  ftalk  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike,  with  a  Jingle  flower  on 
each  branch ,  and  a  leafy  foot-Jlalk. 

25.  Aster  ( Rigidus )  floribus  terminalibus  folitariis  foliis 

linearibus  alternis.  Flor.  Virg.  98.  Starwort  with  flngle 
flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ,  and  very  narrow  leaves 
placed  alternately.  _  j  3 

26.  Aster  ( Latifolius )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  glabris 
trinerviis  floribus  corymbofis  terminalibus.  Starwort 
with  fmooth  fpear-floaped  leaves ,  with  three  veins,  and 
flowers  in  a  corymbus ,  which  terminate  the  ftalks.  After 
latifolius  Tripolii  flore.  H.  R.  Par. 

27.  Aster  ( Dumofus )  foliis  linearibus  integerrimis  caule 
paniculato.  Hort.  Cliff.  408.  Starwort  with  very  narrow 
leaves,  which  are  entire ,  and  a  loofe  fpike  of  flowers. 
After  Novas  Anglias  linarias  foliis  Chamaemeli  flore. 
Par.  Bat.  Prod.  95. 

28.  Aster  {Annus)  foliis  lanceolatis  lateribus  inferiorum 
crenatis,  radice  annua,  caule  corymbofo  pedunculis 
nudis.  Hort.  Cliff.  409.  Starwort  with  fpear-floaped 
leaves,  the  fldes  of  the  lower  leaves  jagged,  an  annual  root, 
and  ftalks  ending  with  a  corymbus  of  flowers,  with  naked 
foot-ftalks.  After  ramofus  annuus  Canadenfts.  Mor. 

Hift.  . 

29.  Aster  (. Fruticofus )  foliis  linearibus  fafciculatis  punc- 
tatis,  pedunculis  unifloris  nudis,  caule  fruticofo  ru- 
o-ofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  409.  Starwort  with  narrow  pointed 
leaves  growing  in  clufters,  naked  foot-ftalks  with  one  flower, 
and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  After  Africanus  frutefeens  foliis 
anguftis  &  plerumque  conjunftis.  Hort.  Amft.  2. 

p.  53.  .  .  ■  . 

30.  Aster  (. Chinenfls )  foliis  ovatis  angulatis  dentatis, 

petiolatis  calycibus  terminalibus  patentibus  foliofis. 
Hort.  Cliff  407.  Starwort  with  oval  angular  indented 
leaves,  and  the  empalements  terminated  by  fpreading  leaves. 
After  Chenepodii  folio  annuus,  flore  ingenti  fpeciofo. 
Hort.  Elth.  38. 
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31.  Aster  (. Aurantius )  foliis  pinnatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  407. 

5  Starwort  with  winged  leaves .  After  Americanus  foliis 

pinnatis  &  ferratis  floribus  aurantis.  Houft.  MSS. 

32.  Aster  ( Procumbens )  foliis  ovatis  dentatis  caule  pro- 
cumbente,  pedunculis  nudis  axillaribus  unifloris.  Star- 
wort  with  oval  indented  leaves ,  a  trailing  ftalk ,  and  naked 
foot-Jlalks  proceeding  from  the  fide  with  a  fingle  flower. 
After  Americanus  procuifibens  bellidis  minoris  facie. 
Houft.  MSS. 

33.  Aster  ( Mutabilis )  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis,  calyci- 
bus  fquarrofts,  panicula  fubfaftigiata.  Lin.  Sp.  1230. 
Starwort  with  flawed  flpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  rough  flower- 
cups. ,  and  bundled  panicles.  After  Novi  Belgii  latifolius 
paniculatus,  floribus  faturate  violaceis.  H.  L.  65. 

34.  Aster  ( Sibiricus )  foliis  lanceolatis  venofts  fcabris 
extimolerratis,  caulibus  ftriatis,  pedunculis  tomen- 
tofts.  Lin.  Sp.  1226.  Starwort  with  veined  flpear-Jhaped 
leaves ,  ftriated  ftalks ,  and  Woolly  floot-ftalks. 

35.  Aster  ( Divaricatus )  ramis  divaricatis,  foliis  ovatis 
ferratis,  floralibus  integerrimis  obtufiufculis  amplexi- 
caulibus.  Flor. '  Virg.  123.  Starwort  with  forked 
branches ,  oval  flawed  leaves ,  thofle  near  the  flowers  are 
obtufle ,  entire ,  and  embrace  the  ftalk.  After  Americanus 
latifolius  albus,  caule  ad  fummum  brachiato.  Pluk. 
Aim.  56. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  where 
it  feldom  rifes  more  than  nine  inches  high,  and  when 
tranfplanted  into  a  garden,  not  above  fixteen.  _  It 
fends  up  fingie  ftalks  from  the  root,  which  are  thinly 
garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves ;  at  the  top  of  each  ftalk 
is.  one*  large  blue  flower,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the 
Italian  Starwort.  This  flowers  in  June;  the  root  is 
perennial,  but  muft  be  planted  in  a  lhady  fituation, 
and  a  moift  foil.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots,  which  ftiould  be  done  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  Italian  Starwort,  which  was 
fome  years,  paft  mofe  common  in  the  gardens  than  at 
prefent ;  for  fince  the  great  variety  of  American  Star- 
worts  l?ave  been  introduced  into  England,  this  fort 
hath  not  been  fo  much  cultivated,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  inferior  to  the  belt  of  them;  and,  in  fome  re- 
fpefts,  preferable  to  moft  of  them ;  for  it  is  not  fo 
fubjed  to  creep  by  the  root,  as  many  of  the  American 
forts  do,  whereby  they  often  become  troublefome  in 
fmall  gardens,  nor  do  the  ftalks  require  fupporting  as 
they  do,  for  thefe  feldom  grow  more  than  two  feet 
high,  and  the  ftalks  are  generally  ftrong,  fo  are  very 
rarely  broken  by  the  wind.  Thefe  grow  in  large 
clufters  from  the  root,  and  each  of  them  branch  at 
the  top  into  eight  or  ten  foot-ftalks,  each  of  which 
is  terminated  by  a  fingle  large  flower,  having-  blue 
rays,  with  a  yellow  difk.  It  flowers  in  October,  and, 
in  mild  feafons,  will  often  continue  till  the  middle  of 
November,  during  which  time  they  are  very  orna¬ 
mental  plants  in  a  garden.  This  fort  is  propagated 
by  parting  the  roots,  the  beft  time  for  this  work 
is  foon  after  they  are  out  of  flower,  for  thofe  which 
he  removed  in  the  fpring  will  not  flower  fo  ftrong 
the  fuGceeding  autumn.  Thefe  roots  ftiould  not  be 
removed  oftener  than  every  third  year,  wherejftey  are 
expected  to  produce  many  flowers. 

It  grows  naturally  in  the  vallies  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Narbonne,  and  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Amellus  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  his  fourth  Georgick, 
to  grow  in  the  paftures  ;  the  leaves  and  ftalks  being 
rough  and  bitter,  the  cattle  feldom  browfe  upon  it, 
fo  that  whenever  there  are  any  of  thefe  roots  in  the 
fields,  they  fend  up  a  thick  tuft  of  ftalks,  which,  being 
left  after  the  grafs  is  eaten  bare,  thefe  being  full  of 
flowers,  make  a  fine  appearance,  and  therefore  might 
engage  the  poet’s  attention. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  fait  marfhes,  which 
are  flowed  by  the  .tides,  and  is  feldom  admitted  into 
gardens.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  in  North  America,  but 
has  been  many  years  in  the  Englifli  gardens.  It  fends 
up  many  ftrong  flnoots  from  the  root  every  fpring, 
which  rife  between  two  and  three  feet  high,  garnifhec. 
with  oblong  leaves,  placed  alternately,  and  half  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe ;  from  the  main  ftalks, 
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many  lide  branches  are  put  out,  for  near  half  their 
length,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  ftnaller  leaves,  which 
diminiih  in  their  fize  to  the  top,  where  there  is  a  Angle 
flower,  terminating  the  ftalk,  of  a  blue  colour.  This 
flowers  in  Auguft  and  September ;  it.  is  eaflly  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  the  roots,  foon  after  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  paft,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or 
fituation. 

The  Afth  fort  fends  up  many  ftalks  from  the  root, 
which  rife  ftve  feet  high  ;  garniihed  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  which  are  entire,  and  half  embrace  the  ftalks, 
which  are  terminated  by  large  purple  violet  flowers, 
growing  in  a  loofe  panicle  :  it  flowers  in  Auguft,  and 
is  very  hardy,  fo  may  be  planted  in  any  foil  or  fitua¬ 
tion,  and  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots. 

The  Axth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
This  hath  broad  heart-fhaped  waved  leaves  at  .the 
bottom,  the  ftalks  rife  between  two  and  three  feet 
high,  which  fend  out  fmall  fide  branches,  upon  which 
the  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  fpikes,  which  are  of  a 
very  pale  blue  colour,  inclining  to  white.  This  flowers 
in  the  fame  feafon  as  the  former,  and  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  fame  manner; 

The  feventh  fort  fends  up  feveral  ftrong  ftalks,  up¬ 
ward  of  two  feet  high,  which  are  of  a  purple  colour, 
garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  fmooth  leaves,  whofe  bafe 
embrace  the  ftalks  half  round;  the  flowers  grow 
upon  Angle  foot-ftalks,  forming  a  corymbus  at  the 
top,  and  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour ;  thefe  appear  the 
latter  end  of  September.  This  comes  from  North 
America,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  former. 

The  eighth  fort  rifes  with  (lender  ftalks,  upward  of 
three  feet  high ;  fending  out  many  weak  branches 
on  every  fide,  garnifhed  with  very  fmall  leaves ;  the 
flowers  come  out  on  fhort  foot-ftalks,  on  every  fide 
of  the  branches,  thefe  are  fmall,  with  white  rays  and 
a  yellow  difk;  They  appear  in  November,  and  often 
continue  part  of  December;  This  comes  from  the 
fame  country  with  the  former*  and  may  be  propagated 
as  is  before  direded  for  them. 

The  ninth  fort  rifes  near  four  feet  high,  having  broad 
leaves  at  the  bottom  which  diminifh  gradually  to 
the  top  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  loofe  kind  of 
umbel  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  of  a  pale 
blue  colour ;  thefe  appear  the  latter  part  of  Auguft; 
This  is  hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  as  the  former. 
The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Italy  ;  the  ftalks  of  this  divide  into  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  branches,  which  divide  again  toward  the  top 
into  feveral  fmaller,  fully  garnifhed  with  very  narrow 
leaves  their  whole  length ;  the  flowers  grow  in  large 
clufters  at  the  top,  forming  a  fort  of  corymbus ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  bluifh  colour,  and  appear  the  beginning 
of  Auguft.  This  is  hardy,  and  may  be  propagated 
by  parting  the  roots,  as  the  former. 

The  eleventh  fort  rifes  four  feet  high,  with  a  Angle 
ftalk,  and  oval  leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  ftalks* 
which  are  terminated  by  flender  loofe  fpikes  of  pale 
blue  flowers,  which  appear  about  Michaelmas.  This 
grows  naturally  in  North  America,  and  is  propagated 
as  the  forts  above-mentioned. 

The  twelfth  fort  lends  up  flender  ftalks  three  feet 
high,  which  fend  out  flender  Ade  branches  moft  of 
their  length,  fo  as  to  form  a  thick  bufh ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  very  narrow  leaves  then'  whole  length, 
and  are  terminated  by  Angle  flowers. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  about  two  feet  high,  having 
flender  ftalks,  garniihed  with  oblong,  pointed,  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  ftiarply  iawed  on  their  edges; 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  is  divided  into  feveral 
fmall  branches,  which  are  terminated  by  white  flowers 
growing  in  loofe  panicles.  This  flowers  in  September, 
and  may  be  propagated  as  the  former. 

The  fourteenth  fort  fends  up  ftalks  ftve  feet  high, 
which  put  out  many  flender  fide  branches,  garniihed 
with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  are  terminated 
by  fpikes  of  fmall  white  flowers,  which  appear  the 
end  of  October.  This  fort  fpreads  greatly  at  the 
root,  fo  is  apt  to  pveprun  the  borders. 
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The  fifteenth  fort  hath  narrow,  bbloftg*  hairy  leaves 
■at  the  bottom  •,  the  ftalks  rife  three  feet  high,  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  fin  all,  narrow,  rough  leaves,  which  turn 
backward  *  the  ftalks  fend  out  many  fide  branches, 
each  being  terminated  by  a  fingle  large  blue  flower. 
This  fort  flowers  the  end  of  October,  and  continues 
moft  part  of  November,  when  it  makes  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance.  It  doth  not  multiply  faft  by  its  roots,  but 
may  be  propagated  in  plenty,  by  cuttings  made  from 
the  young  fhoots  in  May*  which,  if  planted  in  a  bed 
of  light  earth,  and  fhaded  from  the  fun,  will  take 
root,  and  flower  the  fame  year.  It  is  commonly 
called  by  the  gardeners  Catelby’s  Starwort,  from  Mr. 
Catefby,  who  brought  it  from  Virginia. 

The  fixteenth  fort  lends  up  feveral  ftalks  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  garnilhed  with  rough  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
fending  out  many  fide  branches  which  diverge  from 
the  ftalk  every  way  •,  thefe  are  terminated  for  the  moft 
part  by  one  large  blue  flower,  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  the  Italian  Starwort*  but  paler,  and  comes  earlier 
to  flower.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  is 
propagated  by  parting  the  root. 

The  leventeenth  fort  rifes  to  the  height  of  five  feet, 
with  branching  ftalks,  garnilhed  with  oblong  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their  edges.  Each 
of  the  fide  branches  are  divided  at  the  top  into  feve¬ 
ral  foot-ftalks,  which  are  terminated  by  large,  pale, 
blue  flowers,  and  are  in  beauty  in  Obtober.  This 
is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  as  the  forts 
beforementioned.  It  grows  naturally  in  North 
America. 

The  eighteenth  fort  was  brought  from  Virginia  many 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant,  who  was  a  great 
collebtor  of  rarities  *  and  from  his  garden  it  was  foon 
difperfed,  and  became  common.  It  is  generally 
known  by  the  title  of  Michaelmas  Daifey,  from  its 
flowering  about  old  Michaelmas  day.  The  ftalks  of 
this  fort  are  numerous,  and  rife  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  high,  being  fully  garnilhed  with  oblong  leaves 
ending  in  a  point,  whofe  bafe  half  embrace  the  ftalks. 
Thefe  Ihoot  out  many  lateral  branches,  which  are 
terminated  by  pretty  large  flowers,  of  a  very  pale 
bluifh  colour,  tending  to  white*  The  roots  of  this 
multiply  very  faft,  and  the  feeds  often  are  blown 
about,  fo  that  it  propagates  fo  much  as  often  to  be 
troublefome *  it  will  thrive  in  any  fituation. 

The  nineteenth  fort  fends  up  feveral  ftrong  hairy 
ftalks,  which  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  having 
many  oblong  rough  leaves  ending  in  a  point,  whofe 
bafe  half  embrace  the  ftalks,  which  divide  into  many 
fmall  branches  at  the  top,  forming  a  kind  of  corym- 
bus,  each  being  terminated  by  one  large  blue  flower, 
having  a  very  hairy  empalement.  This  flowers  the 
latter  end  of  July.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps, 
fo  is  very  hardy,  but  ftiould  have  a  moift  foil  and 
a  fhady  fituation.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots. 

The  twentieth  fort  rifes  with  ftrong  hairy  ftalks,  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  which  are  upright, 
unbranched,  and  garnilhed  with  oblong  hairy  leaves, 
ending  in  a  point  *  their  bafe  half  furrounds  the  ftalks, 
which  are  for  the  moft  part  terminated  by  three  large 
purple  flowers  inclining  to  red,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
top  of  the  ftalk,  furrounded  by  a  few  narrow  leaves. 
This  fort  flowers  in  November.  It  came  from  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  where  it  naturally  grows,  and  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  parting  the  roots- *  it  delights  in  a  moift 
foil. 

The  twenty-firft  fort  hath  (lender  purplifh  ftalks, 
which  rife  about  three  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
fide  branches  almoft  the  whole  length,  which  fpread 
horizontally,  garnilhed  with  narrow,  fmall,  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  *  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  fort  of 
loofe  fpike,  growing  one  above  another  on  each  fide 
the  ftalk.  Thefe  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  purplilh  co¬ 
lour,  and  appear  in  November.  It  grows  naturally 
in  North  America,  and  is  eafily  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  the  roots. 

The  twenty-fecond  fort  I  received  from  Philadelphia, 
where  it  grows  naturally.  This  fends  up  ftiff  chan- 
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nelled  ftalks  about  two  feet  high,  garnilhed  with 
rough  fpear-fhaped  leaves  ending  in  a  point,  placed 
alternately  on  every  fide  the  ftalks ;  the  flowers  are 
white,  and  grow  in  a  fort  of  umbel  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalks.  It  flowers  the  end  of  September,  and  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  the  roots. 

The  twenty-third  fort  I  received  from  Mr.  Peter  Col- 
linfon,  F.  R.  S.  who  procured  it  from  Penfylvania. 
This  hath  much  the  appearance  of  the  former  fort, 
but  the  leaves  are  .  narrov/er,  whiter  on  their  under 
fide,  and  have  three  longitudinal  veins  *  the  flowers 
are  alfo  larger  and  whiter.  It  grows  about  the  fame 
height,  and  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the  for- 
fner. 

The  twenty-fourth  fort  fifes  four  feet  high,  the  bot¬ 
tom  leaves  are  oval  and  half  furround  the  ftalk  at 
their  bafe  *  the  upper  leaves  are  fmall  and  fpear-fhap¬ 
ed  •,  the  ftalks  put  out  fide  branches  toward  the  top, 
which  grow  eredt,  forming  a  loofe  fpike,  each  being 
terminated  by  one  large  blue  flower,  with  a  leafy  foot- 
ftalk  •,  this  flowers  about  the  end  of  Gdtober.  It 
grows  naturally  in  North  America,  and  is  propagated 
by  parting  the  roots. 

The  twenty-fifth  fort  fends  up  from  the  root  feveral 
(lender  ftalks  near  three  feet  high,  garnilhed  by  many 
very  narrow  leaves,  and  puts  out  fide  branches,  each 
being  terminated  by  one  white  flower.  This  grows 
naturally  in  Philadelphia*  it  flowers  in  November* 
and  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots. 

The  twenty- fixth  fort  rifes  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high  *  the  ftalks  are  garnilhed  with  narrow,  fpear- 
Ihaped,  fmooth  leaves  :  the  end  of  the  ftalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  foot-ftalks  on  every  fide,  each  having 
one  pale  blue  flower.  This  grows  naturally  in  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots.  It 
is  titled  After  Carladenfis  linariae  folio.  Hort.  R* 
Par. 

The  twenty-feventh  fort  grows  about  two  feet  high, 
with  eredt  ftalks,  garnilhed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  which  come  out  irregularly  in  clufters  *  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  there  are  a  few  fide 
branches  produced,  which  are  garnilhed  with  narrow 
leaves  *  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  panicle,  which 
are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  appear  in  September. 
This  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots. 

The  twenty-eighth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  when 
once  introduced  into  a  garden,  the  feeds  will  fcatter, 
and  the  plants  come  up  without  care.  This  fends 
up  ftrait  ftalks  about  two  feet  high,  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  white  flowers  growing  in  form  of  a  corym- 
bus.  It  flowers  in  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 

The  twenty-ninth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  Item  about 
three  feet  high,  fending  out  fide  branches  which  are 
ligneous,  garnilhed  with  narrow  leaves  coming  out 
in  clufters  from  one  point,  like  thofe  of  the  Larch- 
tree  *  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  upon  long  (lender  foot-ftalks  fingly  *  thefe 
are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  appear  the  beginning 
of  March  *  as  this  plant  never  produces  feeds  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  it  is  only  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may 
be  performed  any  time  in  fummer.  Thefe  flhould 
be  planted  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  an  old  hot-bed  *  where,  if  they  are 
lhaded  from  the  fun,  and  gently  watered,  they  will 
put  out  roots  in  fix  weeks,  when  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  open  air  *  and  in  about  a  month  after  they 
Ihould  be  feparated,  each  planted  into  a  fmall  pot 
filled  with  light  fandy  earth.  In  O£tober  thele  mull 
be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  placed  where 
they  may  enjoy  as  much  free  air  as  poflible,  but  be 
fecured  from  froft  or  damps,  either  of  which  will  de- 
ftroy  them  *  fo  that  they  are  much  eafier  preferved  in 
a  glafs-cafe,  where  they  will  enjoy  more  light  and  air 
than  in  a  green-houfe  *,  but  they  mull  not  be  placed 
in  a  ftove,  for  artificial  heat  will  foon  deftroy  the 
plants.  This  fort  is  at  prefent  but  in  few  Englilk 
gardens. 
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‘The  thirtieth  fort  is  a  native  of  China,  from  whence 
the  feeds  were  fent  to  France  by  the  miffionaries, 
where  the  plants  were  firft  raifed  in  Europe.  In  the 
year  1731,  I  received  feeds  of  this,  from  which  I 
raifed  plants  with  red,  and  fome  with  white  flowers 
and  in  1736,  I  received  feeds  of  the  blue  flower,  but 
thefe  were  all  Angle.  They  came  by  the  title  of  La 
Reine  Marguerette,  or  the  Queen  of  Dailies,  by  which 
title  the  French  ftill  call  it.  In  1752,  I  received 
feeds  of  the  double  flowers  both  red  and  blue,  and 
in  1753,  the  feeds  of  the  double  white  fort,  from  my 
worthy  friend  Dr.  Job  Bailer,  F;  R.  S.  of  Zirkzee. 
Thefe  have  retained  their  difference  from  that  time 
without  variation,  yet  as  they  are  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  only  varieties,  I  have  not  inlerted  them  as  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies. 

As  thefe  are  annual  plants,  they  are  only  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  mull  be  fbwn  in  the  fpring  upon  a 
gentle  hot-bed,  juft  to  bring  up  the  plants  •,  for  they 
Ihould  be  inured  to  the  open  air  as  foon  as  poftible, 
to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  very  weak  :  when 
the  plants  are  big  enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up  find  planted  in  a  bed  of  rich  eaith 
at  fix  inches  diftance  each  way,  obferving  to  lhade 
them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root  j 
and  if  the  feafoh  proves  dry,  they  mull  be  often  re- 
frefhed  with  water,  In  this  bed  they  may  remain  a 
month  or  five  weeks,  by  which  time  they  will  be 
ftrong  enough  to  transplant  into  the  borders  of  the 
flower-garden  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain ;  the 
plants  fhould  be  taken  up  carefully,  with  latge  balls 
of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  the  ground  dug  up  and 
well  broken  with  the  lpade,  where  the  holes  are  made 
to  receive  the  plants  i  after  they  are  planted,  and 
the  earth  clofed  about  their  roots-,  there  fhould  be 
fome  witer  given  them  to  fettle  the  earth.  This 
work  fhould,  if  poflible,  be  done  when  there  is  rain, 
for  then  the  plants  will  foon  take  new  root,  after 
which  time  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds. 

In  Auguft  thefe  plants  will  flower,  by  which  time  if 
the  ground  is  rich  in  which  they  are  planted,  they  will 
be  two  feet  high,  and  furnifhed  with  many  fide 
branches,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  large  ra¬ 
diated  flower,  fome  white,  fome  red,  and  others  blue. 
Thefe  are  fome  of  the  greateft  ornaments  in  the  flower- 
garden  in  autumn,  during  their  time  of  flowering. 
The  feeds  ripen  the  beginning  of  Odtober,  which 
Ihould  be  gathered  when  it  is  perfectly  dry  •,  and  in 
order  to  preferve  the  kinds  with  double  flowers,  thofe 
which  grow  upon  the  fide  branches,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  fuller  of  leaves  than  the  flowers  on  the  main 
Item,  Ihould  always  be  preferred  for  feeds. 

The  thirty-firft  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houfton  in  the  year  1 7  3 1 »  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in.  New 
Spain.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an 
Upright  ftalk  about  one  foot  high,  garnilhed  the 
whole  length  with  winged  leaves,  each  confiding  of 
two  or  three  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  :  each  of  thefe  lobes  are  heart-Ihaped,  and  fawed 
on  their  edges  •,  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  is  produced 
one  large  Orange-coloured  flower,  having  a  Angle 
empalement,  cut  into  many  Sender  fegments  which 
end  in  points.  After  the  flower  is  paft,  each  floret 
is  fucceeded  by  an  oblong  angular  feed,  crowned 
with  long  down. .  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
Ihould  be  down  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  •, 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  mull  be 
each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  rich 
earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed,  obferving  to 
lhade  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root,  as  alfo 
to  refrefh  them  with  water,  and  in  warm  weather  ad¬ 
mit  free  air  to  the  plants.  When  thefe  pots  are  filled 
with  their  roots,  the  plants  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken 
out ;  and  after  paring  off  the  outfide  roots,  put  into 
larger  pots,  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into 
the  hot-bed  again,  where  they  may  remain  to  flower 
and  perfect  their  feeds,  for  they  will  not  thrive  in  the 
open  air.  This  fort  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
,  ripen  in  September. 
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The  thirty-fecond  fort  Was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dft 
William  Houfton,  in  the  year  1729,  growing  in  plenty 
in  the  fandy  ground  about  Vera'  Cruz,  in  America, 
where  lie  drew  the  figure,  and  made  a  defcription  of 
the  plant  upon  the  fpot ,  which  he  fent  to  England 
with  the  feeds,  fome  of  which  grew  in  the  Chelfea 
garden,  and  the  plants  flowered  the  following  fummer, 
but  did  not  perfedl  their  feeds; 

It  hath  bulhy  fibrous  roots,  which  creep  in  the 
ground,  and  fend  out  many  flender  round  ftalks, 
which  bend  and  incline  to  the  ground.  Thefe  are 
about  four  or  five  inches  long,  deftitute  of  leaves, 
each  fultaining  one  flower,  in  fhape  and  fize  of  thofe 
of  the  common  Field  Dailey,  of  a  whitifn  purple  co¬ 
lour,  but  the  rays  are  narrower.  The  dilk  is  com- 
poled  of  leveral  florets,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
feeds  crowned  with  a  pappous  down.  The  empale¬ 
ment  which  includes  the  flowers,  is  fcaly. 

As  this  plant  is  a  native  of  a  warm  climate,  it  will 
not  live  in  the  open  air  in  England  ;  therefore  the 
feeds  muft  be  fown  in  a  hot- bed,  and  the  plants 
will  require  a  ftove  to  maintain  them  through  the 
winter. 

The  thirty-third  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America. 
This  hath  upright  ftalks  about  three  feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  lpear-fhaped  fawed  leaves  •,  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  bunchy  panicles,  having  rough  em- 
palements.  It  flowers  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn. 

The  thirty-fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ;  the 
ftalks  are  ftriated  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out  fide 
branches,  garnilhed  with  rough,  veined,  fpear-fhap- 
ed  leaves  •,  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  woolly, 
each  fupporting  one  large  blue  flower.  This  flowers 
in  Auguft,  and  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 
in  autumn. 

The  thirty-fifth  fort  fends  up  rough  ftalks  about  two 
feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  top  into  many  forked 
branches,  diverging  from  each  other,  garnilhed  be¬ 
low  with  oval  lawed  leaves  *,  but  the  flowering  ftalks 
have  entire  obtufe  leaves  which  embrace  them  with 
their  bafej  the  flowers  are  growing  almoft  in  an 
umbel  •,  thefe  appear  the  beginning  of  September. 
It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  as  the 
former. 

ASTERISGUS.  See  Buphthalmum. 

A  S  T  E  R  O I D  E  S,  Ballard  Starwort.  See  Inula. 

ASTRAGALOIDES.  See  Phaca. 

ASTRAGALUS,  Wild  Liquorice,  Liquorice 
Vetch,  or  Milk  Vetch. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  butterfly  flower ,  wh'ofe  empalement  is  of  one 
leaf  cut  into  five  acute  fegments  at  the  top.  'The  flan - 
dard  ( or  vexillum )  is  upright ,  blunt ,  and  reflex ed  on  the 
fides ;  the  wings  are  oblongs  and  Jhorter  than  the  ftandard 
the  keel  is  the  fame  length  with  the  wings ,  and  bordered. 
It  hath  ten  ftamina,  nine  of  which  are  joined ,  and  one 
ftands  fingly ;  thefe  are  crowned  by  roundifh  fummits.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  flower  is  fituated  a  taper  gerrnen,  fup¬ 
porting  an  awl-floaped  flyle ,  crowned  by  a  blunt  ftigma. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  pod  having  two  cellsy 
each  having  a  row  of  kidney-Jhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fe£lion  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs  of  plants,  entitled  Dia- 
delphia  Decandria,  from  the  flower  having  ten  fta¬ 
mina  joined  in  two  bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Astragalus  [Glycyphyllos)  caulefcens  proftratus  legu- 
minibus  fubtriquetis  arcuatis  foliis  ovalibus  pedun- 
culo  longioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  758.  Stalky  profir  ate 
Milk  Vetch ,  with  crooked  pods  almofi  triangular ,  and  oval 
leaves  longer  than  the  foot-fialk.  Aftragalus  luteus  pe- 
rennis  procumbens  vulgaris  fylveftris.  Mor.  Hill.  2. 
107.  fome  times  called  TVild  Liquorice. 

2.  Astragalus  (Hamofls)  caulefcens  procumbens,  le- 
guminibus  fubulatis  recurvatis  glabris.  Hort.  Uplal. 
226.  Stalky  trailing  Milk  Vetch ,  with  fmooth  a.wl-Jhaped 
pods  bending  inward.  Aftragalus  luteus  annus  Mon* 
fpeiiacus  procumbens.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  108. 

D  d  3.  As  era- 
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g.  Astragalus  ( Alopecuroides )  caulefcens,  fpicis  cylin- 
dricis  fubfeflilibus,  calycibus  leguminibulque  lanatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  7 55.  Stalky  Milk  Vetch  with  cylindrical 
fpkes  growing  clofe  to  the  /talks,  and  woolly  pods  and  em- 
palements.  Aftragalus  Alpinus  procerior  Alopecuroi¬ 
des.  Tourn.  I  nib  416.  • 

4.  Astragalus  ( Cicer )  caulefcens  proftratus,  legumirii- 
bus  fubglobofis  inflatis  mucronatis  pilofis.  Hort.  Up- 
fal.  226.  Adi  Ik  Vetch  with  a  proftrate  Jialk,  and  a  glo¬ 
bular ,  /welling,  hairy  pod,  ending  in  a  point.  Aftragalus 
luteus  perennis  filiqua  gemella  rotunda  veficam  refe- 

rente.  M01*.  Hift.  2.  107.  • 

g.  Astragalus  ( Epiglottis )  caulefcens  procumbens,  le¬ 
guminibus  capitatis  cordatis  acutis  reflexis  cotnplica- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  759.  Milk  Vetch  with  trailing  ft alks, 
and  pods  growing  in  heads,  which  are  heart-rftjaped,  point¬ 
ed,  reflexed,  and  complicated.  Aftragalus  Hilpanicus 
filiqua  epiglottidi  fimili  flore  purpureo  major.  H.  L. 
74. 

6.  Astragalus  ( Mont  anus )  fubacaulos  fcapis  folio  lon- 
gioribus,  floribus  laxe  fpicatis  eredis,  leguminibus 
ovatis  acumine  inflexo.  Prod.  Leyd.  392.  Low  Milk 
Vetch  with  flower-ftalks  longer  than  the  leaves^ and  flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  loofe  upright, /pikes.  Onobrychis  floribus 
vicise  majoribus  caruleo-purpurafcentibus  five  foliis 
tragacanthae.  C.  B.  P.  351. 

p.  Astragalus  {Bee ticus)  caulefcens  procumbens,  fpicis 
pedunculatis,  leguminibus  prifmaticis  reftis  triquetris 
apice  uncinatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  225.  Milk  Vetch  with 
trailing  /talks,  /pikes  0/  flowers  with  /oot-ftalks,  and  up¬ 
right  triangular  pods  jhaped  like  a  pri/m  pointed  at  the 
top.  Aftragalus  annuus  maritimus  procumbens  lati- 
folius  floribus  pediculo  infidentibus.  Tourn.  Inft. 
416. 

8.  Astragalus  ( Arenarius )  fubcaulefcens  procumbens 
floribus  fubracemofis  eredtis  foliis  tomentofis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  759.  Low  trailing  Milk  Vetch  with  branch- 
ing  /lowers growing  erebi,  and  woolly  leaves .  Aftragalus 
incanus  parvus  purpureus  noftras.  Pluk.  Aim.  59. 

9.  Astragalus  ( Phy/odes )  acaulos  fcapis  folia  squanti- 
bus  leguminibus  inflatis  fubglobofis  nudis.  Liri.  Sp. 
Plant.  "760.  Low  Milk  Vetch  with  flower-ftalks  as  long 
as  the  leaves,  and  naked,  globular ,  /welling  pods.  Aftra¬ 
galus  acaulos  leguminibus  inflatis  fubglobofis.  Amoe- 
nit.  Acad. 

10.  Astragalus  ( Chriftianus )  caulefcens  erectus  flori¬ 
bus  glomeratis  fubfeflilibus  ex  omnibus  axillis  folia- 
ceis.  Lin.  Sp.  755.  Milk  Vetch  with  upright  /talks,  and 
glomerated  flowers  growing  clo/e  to  them,  proceeding  from 
all  the  wings  of  the  leaves.  Aftragalus  Orientalis  max- 
imus  incanus  ereftus,  caule  ab  imo  ad  lummum  flo- 
rido.  Tourn.  Cor.  29. 

n.  Astragalus  ( JEgyptiacus )  caulefcens  fcapis.  folio 
longioribus  floribus  laxe  fpicatis  eredtis,  leguminibus 
arcuatis.  Stalky  Milk  Vetch  with  flower-ftalks  longer 
than  the  leaves,  upright  flowers  growing  in  loo/e  /pikes, 
and  arched  pods.  Aftragalus  JEgyptius  floribus  fpica¬ 
tis  purpurafeentibus  filiquis  incurvis.  Juff. 

12.  Astragalus  ( Se/ameus )  caulefcens  diffufus  capitu- 
lis  fubfeflilibus  lateralibus  leguminibus  eredtis  fubula- 
tis  acumine  reflexis.  Hort.  Cliff.  361.  Mlk  Vetch  with 
diffufed  /talks,  flower -he ads  growing  clo/e  to  the  fedes  of 
the  /talks,  and  awl-/haped  upright  pods  reflexed  at  their 
points.  Aftragalus  annuus  foliis  &  filiquis  hirfutis 
plurimis  in  foliorum  alis  feflilibus.  Pluk.  Aim.  60. 

13.  Astragalus  ( Galegi/ormis )  caulefcens  ftridlus  gla- 
ber,  floribus  racemofis  pendulis,  leguminibus  trique¬ 
tris  utrinque  mucronatis.  Lin.  Sp.  1066.  Milk  Vetch 
with  fmooth.  /lender  /talks,  hanging  branching  flowers,  and 
three-cornered pointed  pods.  Aftragalus  Orientalis  altil- 
fimus  folio  galegas  flore  parvo  flavefeente.  Tourn. 
Cor.  29. 

14.  Astragalus  ( Uralenfls )  acaulos  fcapo  eredto  foliis 
longiore  leguminibus  fubulatis  inflatis  villofis  erec- 
tis.  Hort.  Upfal.  22 6.  Low  Milk  Vetch,  with  upright 
/cot  -ft  alks  to  the  flowers  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  awl- 
fhaped ,  upright,  fwoln,  hairy  pods.  Aftragalus  non  ra- 
mofus  villofus  &  incanus  fpicatus  floribus  purpuro-vi- 
olaceis.  Amman.  Ruth.  167.  p.  126. 
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15.  Astragalus  (Carolinianus)  caulefcens  erectus  lae- 
vis  pedunculis  fpicatis  leguminibus  ovato-cylindricis 
ftylo  acuminatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  757.  Smooth ,  up¬ 
right,  ftalky  Milk  Vetch,  with  /piked  ft  alks,  and  oval  cy¬ 
lindrical  pods  ending  in /harp  points.  Aftragalus  proce¬ 
rior  non  repens  flore  vindi  flavefeente.  Hort.  Elth. 

45- 

16.  Astragalus  ( Canadenfls )  caulefcens  diffufus,  legu¬ 
minibus  fubcylindricis  mucronatis  f oliolis  fubtus  fub- 
villofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  757.  Milk  Vetch  with  diffufed 
/talks,  pointed  cylindrical  pods,  and  the  /mail  leaves  hairy 
on  their  under  fide.  Aftragalus  Canadenfls  flore  viridi 
flavefeente.  Tourn.  Inft.  416. 

17.  Astragalus  ( Pilo/us )  caulefcens  eredtus  pilofus  flo¬ 
ribus  fpicatus  leguminibus  fubulatis  pilofis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  756.  Milk  Vetch  with  hairy  upright  ft  alks,  flower's 
growing  in  /pikes,  and  awl-fhaped  hairy  pods.  Aftraga¬ 
lus  villofus  eredtus  fpicatus  floribus  flavefeentibus. 
Amman.  Ruth.  166. 

18.  Astragalus  ( Procumbens )  incanus  caulibus  pro- 
cumbentibus  fcapis  folio  asquantibus  floribus  glome¬ 
ratis.  Hoary  Milk  Vetch  with  trailing  ./talks,  /oot-ftalks 
equal  with  the  leaves ,  and  glomerated  flowers.  Aftraga¬ 
lus  fupinus  filiquis  villofis  glomeratis.  Tourn.  Inft. 

R.  H.  417. 

19.  Astragalus  ( Incanus )  caulefcens  incanus,  legumi¬ 
nibus  fubulatis  recurvatis  incanis.  Hoary  ftalky  Milk 
Vetch,  with  awl-ftoaped  recurved  pods  which  are  hoary. 
Aftragalus  incanus  filiqua  recurva.  Bot.  Monfp. 

20.  Astragalus  ( Capitatus )  caulefcens  capitulis  globo- 
fis,  pedunculis  longiflimis,  foliolis  emarginatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  360.  Stalky  Milk  Vetch  with  globular  heads, 
very  long  f oot-ftalks,  and  the  /mail  leaves  crenated  at  their 
points.  Aftragalus  Orientalis  villofifiimus  capitulis  ro- 
tundioribus  floribus  purpureis.  Tourn.  Cor.  29. 

21.  Astragalus  ( Chinenfis )  caulefcens  procumbens* 
capitulis  pedunculatis,  leguminibus  prifmaticis  rectis 
triquetris  apice  fubulatis.  MilkVetch  with  trailing ft  alks » 
the  / oot-ftalks  terminated  by  flowers  collected  in  heads , 
and  three-cornered  pods  fhaped  like  pri/ms. 

22.  Astragalus  ( Jncatus )  acaulis  exfcapus,  legumini¬ 
bus  fubulatis  hamatis  folio  longioribus,  foliolis  ob- 
cordatis.  Lin.  Sp.  1072.  Milk  Vetch  without  /talks, 
awl-fhaped  hooked  pods  longer  than  the  leaves ,  and  the  J mall 
leaves  almoft  heart-fhaped. 

The  firft  fort  grows  wild  upon  chalky  ground  in 
many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  often  admitted  into 
gardens.  The  root  of  this  is  perennial,  but  the  ftalks 
decay  every  autumn  :  it  creeps  at  the  root,  fo  that  it 
is  too  apt  to  fpread  where  it  is  fuffered  to  grow.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  fecond  fort  is  annual ;  the  branches  of  this  trail 
upon  the  ground,  which  are  llriated  •,  the  leaves  are 
winged,  compofed  of  about  eight  pair  of  lobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one  •,  thefe  are  crenated  at  their 
points.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  arife  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  which  are  about  three  inches  long, 
garnilhed  toward  the  top  with  a  few  pale  yellow 
flowers  rifing  one  above  another ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  pods,  which  bend  in  form  of  a  fickle,  be¬ 
ing  round  on  their  outer  fide,  but  flatted  on  the  op- 
pofite,  ending  in  a  point,  opening  in  two  cells,  each 
having  a  row  of  fquare  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  The  feeds  of  this 
Ihould  be  fown  in  April,  in  the  place  where  they  are 
to  remain,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to  draw  the 
plants  out  where  they  come  up  too  thick,  leaving  : 
them  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder,  and  keep  them  dean  ' 
from  weeds. 

The  third  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  on  the  Alps.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  hagy 
ftalk  near  three  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  long  winged 
leaves,  each  having  eighteen  or  twenty  pair  of  oval 
lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  large  cylindrical  fpikes  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  which 
are  entirely  covered  with  down,  out  of  which  the  yel¬ 
low  flowers  juft  peep  j  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
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jjcds  tout  up  in  the  woolly  empalements,  having  two  j 
cells,  containing  three  or  four  fquare  feeds  in  each. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn,  foon  after  which  the  plants  decay.  The 
feeds  of  this  fhould  be  fown  in  April,  on  an  open 
border,  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ; 
and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thin¬ 
ned,  leaving  them  at  lealt  two  feet  afunder,  and  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds  ;  the  fecond  year  they  will 
flower,  and  produce  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends 
out  feveral  ftriated  (talks  near  three  feet  high,  which, 
if  not  fupported,  proftrate  themfelves  towards  the 
earth.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves  placed . 
alternately,  at  two  inches  diftance,  which  are  com- 
pofed  of  about  ten  pair  of  oval  fmall  lobes,  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  arife  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  upon  foot-ftalks  two  inches  long, 
in  (mail  loofe  fpikes,  which  are  yellow,  and  fhaped 
like  the  reft  of  this  genus,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
hairy,  globular,  fwelling  pods,  ending  with  a  (harp 
point,  opening  in  two  cells,  in  each  of  which  are 
contained  two  or  three  hard  reddifti  feeds.  It  flowers 
in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This  grows 
naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy.  It  is  eafily 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  an 
open  border  in  the  fpring  •,  and  when  the  plants  come 
up,  they  muft  be  thinned  and  kept  clean  from  weeds 
till  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the 
place  where  they  are  to  remain,  ahd  will  afterward 
require  no  other  culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  One  or  two  of  thefe  plants  in  a  garden  by 
way  of  variety,  may  be  admitted,  but  they  have  lit¬ 
tle  beauty. 

The  fifth  fort  is  annual.  This  fends  out  from  the 
root  two  or  three  hairy  trailing  branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  ten  or 
twelve  pair  of  blunt  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  :  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  upon  naked  foot-ftalks,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  are  gathered  into  a  round  head ;  thefe  are 
fhaped  like  the  others,  but  are  pretty  large,  and  of  a 
deep  purple  colour,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
pods  rough  on  their  outfides;  and  when  opened,  are 
fhaped  like  a  heart,  ending  in  a  fharp  point,  contain¬ 
ing  three  or  four  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  this  fhould  be  fown  on  an  open  border 
in  April,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  treated 
as  the  other  annual  -forts  before-mentioned.  It  flowers 
in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  whence  I  have 
received  the  feeds. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  upon  the  mountains  in  Spain,  from  whence  I 
received  it.  This  is  a  low  plant,  feldom  rifing  with 
a  ftem  more  than  three  inches  high,  fending  out 
winged  leaves  on  every  fide,  which  are  compofed  of 
many  pairs  of  narrow  lobes,  fet  very  clofe  together 
on  the  midrib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
'flowers  grow  upon  lortg  foot-ftalks,  which  rife  above 
the  leaves  ;  thefe  are  large  and  of  a  purple  colour, 
growing  in  a  loofe  fpike,  and  ftand  eredt,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oblong  crooked  pods  opening  in  two  cells, 
filled  with  fquare  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  lhould  be  fown,  and  the  plants  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fourth  fort,  but  fhould  have  a 
fhady  fituation  and  a  ftronger  foil. 

The  feventh  fort  is  annual.  This  fends  out  feveral 
trailing  branches  near  two  feet  long,  which  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  about  ten 
pair  of  blunt  lobes,  fet  thinly  on  the  midrib,  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one  :  at  the  wing  of  each  leaf  comes 
out  a  toot-ftalk  near  two  inches  long,  iuftaining  four 
or  five  yellow  flowers  at  the  top,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  triangular  brown  pods,  fhaped  like  a  prifm,  grow¬ 
ing  ereft,  and  open  in  two  cells  filled  with  greenifh 
fquare  feeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  autumn,  foon  after  which  the  plants  decay. 
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This  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fecond. 

T,he  eighth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows 
naturally  upon  hills  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  North.  This  is  a  low  plant,  feldom 
rifing  more  than  two  or  three  inches  high,  Having 
many  winged  leaves  compofed  of  narrow  woolly  lobes, 
placed  clofe  on  the  midrib  ;  the  flowers  are  pretty 
large,  of  a  purple  colour,  growing  in  loofe  fpikes.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  This 
may  be  propagated  as  the  fourth  fort,  and  fhould  have 
a  fhady  fituation. 

The  ninth  fort  hath  a  perennial  creeping  root,  fend¬ 
ing  out  leaves,  which  are  compofed  of  many  pair  of 
oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the  flower- 
ftalks  are  as  long  as  the  leaves,  which  fupport  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  fpike  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  fwollen  pods,  opening  in  two  cells,  containing  fe¬ 
veral  greenifh  feeds.  This  may  be  propagated  as  the 
fourth  fort,  and  muft  have  a  fhady  fituation.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  June,  and  grows  naturally  in  Siberia. 

The  tenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in 
the  Levant,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  the  royal  garden  at 
Paris,  where  they  fucceeded,  from  whence  I  was  fur- 
nifhed  with  them.  This  fends  up  ftalks  near  three 
feet  high,  which  are  large  at  bottom,  and  gradually 
diminifh  to  the  top ;  the  leaves  alfo  at  bottom  are 
very  long,  and  diminifh  upward,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort 
of  pyramid;  thefe  are  winged,  and  compofed  of 
many  large  oval  pair  of  lobes,  which  are  placed  thin¬ 
ly  on  the  midrib,  and  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
the  flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  wings  of 
each  leaf,  beginning  near  the  root  where  the 
foot-ftalks  are  the  longeft,  and  continuing  up¬ 
ward,  diminifhing  in  their  number.  Thefe  are 
large,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  cylindrical  pods  opening  in  two  cells* 
filled  with  fquare  yellow  feeds.  It  flowers  in  July* 
and  in  very  favourable  feafons  will  perfect  feeds  in 
England.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated  as  hath 
been  directed  for  the  fourth  fort ;  with  this  diffe^- 
rence  only,  to  plant  them  in  a  warm  border  and  a  dry 
foil,  otherwife  the  plants  will  not  thrive  well  in  this 
climate.  The  third  year  from  feed  the  plants  will 
flower,  and  continue  many  years  in  a  proper  foil. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  the  royal  garden  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  Dr..  Juflieu  was  fo  good  as  to  fend  me  part 
of  the  feeds :  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes 
v/ith  upright  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  thinly  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  about  twelve 
pair  of  oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  arife  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  extended  beyond  them ;  thefe  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  fickle-ihaped  pods.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  foon  after  which  the 
plants  decay.  It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the 
fame  manner  as  hath  been  before  diredtecl  for  the  an¬ 
nual  forts,  putting  the  feeds  in  a  warm  border  and  a 
dry  foil,  where  the  plants  will  perfedt  their  feeds  very 
well.  \ 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  and  the 
fouth  of  France,  from  whence  I  received  the  feeds. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  fends  out  feveral  weak 
ftalks  without  any  order,  garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  ten  or  twelve  pair  of  lobes,  and 
fometimes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  hairy  ; 
at  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  the  flowers  come  out 
in  ffnall  clufters,  fitting  clofe  to  the  fides  of  the  ftalks, 
which  are  of  a  copper  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
awl-fhaped  pointed  pods  growing  eredt,  and  reflect¬ 
ed  at  their  points.  This  is  propagated  by  f^eds  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  other  annual  forts  before  men¬ 
tioned  it  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in 
autumn. 

The  thirteenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort, 
in  the  Levant,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  the  royal  garden 
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at  Paris,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  produced  new  I 
feeds,  fo  that  many  of  the  European  gardens  have  been 
fince  fupplied  with  it •,  this  hath  a  perennial  root, 
which  lends  out  many  upright  ftalks  upward  of  five 
feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  about  fourteen  pair  of  oval  lobes,  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one  •,  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  arife,  which  are  garnifh- 
ed  with  fmall  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  loofe  fpikes, 
and  are  extended  beyond  the  leaves ;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  very  fhort  triangular  pods,  ending  in  a 
point,  which  open  in  two  cells,  filled  with  Afh-co- 
loured  lquare  feeds;  This  flowers  in  June  or  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  It  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  may  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  upon  a 
border  of  light  earth,  and  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  fourth  fort,  till  the  following  autumn, 
when  the  plants  Ihould  be  removed  to  an  open  flot¬ 
ation  and  a  dry  foil,  and  when  they  have  taken  root, 
will  require  no  farther  culture.  I  have  a  root  of 
this  fort  growing  in  the  Cheliea  garden,  which  is 
more  than  thirty  years  old,  and  produces  plenty  of 
feeds  every  year.  j 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  moun-  I 
tains  in  Germany  •,  this  never  rifes  with  a  ftalk,  but 
fends  out  divers  winged  leaves  from  the  root,  which 
are  compofed  of  many  blunt  lobes,  placed  by  pairs, 
and  terminated  by  an  odd  one  •,  the  foot-ftalks  ot  the 
flowers  arife  immediately  from  the  root,  and  are 
longer  than  the  leaves,  being  terminated  by  fpikes 
of  blue  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fwelling  awl- 
flhaped  pods,  which  are  eredt  and  hairy,  having  two 
cells  which  are  filled  with  greenilh  feeds.  It  flowers 
in  July*  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  The  root  is 
abiding,  and  the  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds  as  the 
fourth  fort,  but  fhould  have  an  open  fituation. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  from 
whence  I  received  the  feeds  ;  this  hath  a  perennial 
root,  but  an  annual  ftalk,  which  decays  in  autumn  ; 
from  the  root  arife  feveral  upright  ftalks  three  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  pair  of  oval  fmooth  lobes,  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one  *,  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
arife  the  foot-ftalks,  which  are  terminated  by  fpikes 
of  greenifh  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
•oval  cylindrical  pods,  to  which  adhere  the  ftyle, 
which  extends  beyond  the  pods  in  a  point.-  This 
flowers  in  Auguft,  •  but  unlefs  the  feafon  is  warm,  the 
plants  feldom  ripen  their  feeds  in  England.  It  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a 
moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring *  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a 
fmall  pot  filled  with  earth  from  the  kitchen-garden, 
and  plunged  again  into  the  hot-bed,  to  forward  their 
making  new  roots  •,  and  when  they  are  eftablilhed  in 
the  pots,  they  fnuft  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  ihould  be  removed  the  end  of  May,  pla¬ 
cing  them  in  a  fhdtered  fituation,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  October-,  when  they  ihould  be  placed  under 
a  common  frame  to  ihelter  them  in  winter *  and  in 
the  fpring  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  in  a  warm  border,  where  they  will  thrive  and 
flower  •,  and  if  the  winter  proves  very  fevere,  a  little 
old  tan  ihould  be  laid  over  the  roots,  which  will  ef- 
fedtually  preferve  them. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moil  parts  of 
North  America  •,  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  which 
fends  out  many  irregular  ftalks  about  two  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  many 
pair  of  oval  lobes,  hairy  on  their  under  fide  ;  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out  the  foot-ftalks,  fup- 
porting  fpikes  of  greeniih  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  cylindrical  pods,  ending  in  a  point. 
Thi$  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Odtober.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  managed  as  thofe  of  the  fifteenth  fort,  but 
the  plants  are  hardier,  fo  will  live  thro’  the  winter 
in  a  common  bed  of  light  earth  without  covering. 
The  feventeenth  fort  rifes  with  upright  hairy  ftalks 
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two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  pair  of  oval  woolly  lobes,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one  *  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ariie 
the  foot-ftalks,  which  are  terminated  by  clofe  fpikes 
of  yellow  flowers *  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  hairy  awl- 
fliaped  pods,  having  two  cells,  filled  with  brown  feeds. 
This  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from  whence  the  feeds 
were  fent  to  Dr.  Amman,  at  Peterfburgh,  who  com¬ 
municated  them  to  me.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  and 
propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fourth 
fort. 

The  eighteenth  fort  is  a  biennial  plant :  the  feeds  of 
this  were  fent  me  from  Spain,  where  the  plant  grows 
naturally.  This  fends  out  many  trailing  ftalks,  which 
are  divided  into  many  fmaller  branches,  garnifhed 
with  many  pair  of  narrow  lobes,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one  •,  the  flowers  are  collected  into  heads,  which 
terminate  the  foot-ftalks*  and  are  white  •,  the  foot- 
ftalks  are  about  the  fame  length  as  the  leaves  the 
pods  are  fhort  and  triangular,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
covered  with  a  filvery  down.  The  feeds  of  this  fhould 
be  fown  upon  an  open  bed  of  light  earth*  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain*  and  the  plants  afterward  treated 
in  the  manner  directed  for  the  annual  forts the  fe- 
eond  year  they  will  flower  and  perfe<ft  their  feeds* 
after  which  they  feldom  continue. 

The  ninteenth  fort  grows  upon  the  hills  near  Verona, 
from  whence  I  received  it.  This  fends  up  an  up¬ 
right  ftalk,  feldom  more  than  fix  inches  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fmall,  winged,  hoary  leaves  •,  the  foot- 
ftalks  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  fupport- 
ing  three  or  four  pale  flowers,  which  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  fickle-fh aped  hoary  pods.  This  is  a  biennial 
plant,  and  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  laft. 

The  twentieth  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort 
in  the  Levant,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  the  royal  garden 
at  Paris.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  up 
feveral  ere£t  ftalks,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  feveral  pair  of  lobes,  indented  at  the 
top  •,  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out  long 
foot-ftalks,  fupporting  a  globular  head  of  purple 
flowers  •,  thefe  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  pods  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  flowers  the  end  of  July.  It  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  fifteenth 
fort. 

The  twenty-firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  China :  the 
plant  is  annual  *  the  ftalks  fpread  on  the  furface  of 
the  ground,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  eight  or  ten  pair  of  oval  fmooth 
lobes,  fitting  clofe  to  the  midrib  •,  thefe  are  flightly 
indented  at  their  end.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  two  of  them 
generally  arifing  at  each  place,  and  are  equal  to  the 
leaves  in  length,  fupporting  a  globular  head  of  pur¬ 
ple  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  three-cornered 
pods  growing  ere£t  in  a  compadt  head,  opening  in 
two  cells,  filled  with  fmall  triangular  feeds.  This 
plant  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  autumn. 

The  feeds  of  this  fort  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed 
in  March,  and  when  the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to 
tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  each  put  into  a  fmall  pot 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  another  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  from  the 
fun  until  they  have  taken  new  root  *  after  which  they 
fhould  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  daily,  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  frequently  but 
gently  watered,  with  which  management  the  plants 
will  flower  and  produce  feeds. 

The  twenty-fecond  fort  grows  naturally  about  Alep¬ 
po,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  brought  by  Dr.  Ruf- 
fel.  The  plant  is  annual,  fending  out  a  few  branch¬ 
ing  ftalks  which  trail  upon  the  ground,  garnifhed  with 
narrow  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  broader  at 
their  points  than  their  bafe,  and  are  indented  fo  as 

to 
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to  become  almoft  heart-fhaped ;  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  in  fliort  loofe  fpikes; 
they  are  almoft  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fickle- 
fhaped  pods,  having  two  cells  filled  with  fquare  brown 
feeds.  This  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  the  fpring  upon  an  open  bed  of  light  earth,  and 
the  plants  treated  afterward  in  the  fame  manner  as 
hath  been  direfted  for  the  annual  forts  before-men¬ 
tioned. 

ASTRANTIA,  Mafterwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  plant  whofe  flowers  grow  in  an  umbel  the  gene¬ 
ral  umbel  is  compofed  of  four  or  five  frnall  ones.  'The  in- 
volucrum  of  the  general  umbel  is  in  one  fpecies  compofed  of 
two  large  trifid  leaves,  and  two  entire.  In  another  fpecies 
of  feveral  fmall  leaves  :  the  involucrum  of  the  fmall  um¬ 
bel  is  compofed  of  many  fmall  pointed  leaves ,  which  are 
longer  than  the  umbels ,  coloured  and  fprcad  open.  The 
empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  erebl ,  and  cut  into 
five  fioort  acute,  fegments  -,  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five 

-  petals ,  which  are  ereEl ,  bifid ,  and  bend  inward :  it  hath 
five  ftamina  the  length  of  the  petals ,  crowned  by  fingle 
fummits -,  the  oblong  germen  is  fituated  below  the  recepta¬ 
cle ,  fupporting  two  fender  ftyles ,  crowned  by  fpreading 
ftigma  -,  the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval ,  blunt, 
channelled  fruit,  divided  into  two  parts ,  having  two  ob¬ 
long  oval  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cover. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fe&ion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Digynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Astrantia  {Major)  foliis  radicalibus  quinquelobatis 
ferratis,  caulinis  trilobatis  acutis.  Mafterwort  with 
the  lower  leaves  divided  into  five  fazved  lobes ,  and  thofe 
on  the  ftalks  cut  into  three  acute  lobes.  Aftrantia  major 
corona  floris  purpurafcente.  Inft.  R.  H.  314. 

2.  Astrantia  ( Candida )  foliis  quinquelobatis  lobis  tri¬ 
parti  tis.  Haller.  Helv.  439.  Mafterwort  with  leaves 
having  five  tripartite  lobes.  Aftrantia  major  corona 
floris  Candida.  Tourn.  Inft.  314.  X 

5.  Astrantia  {Minor)  foliis  digitatis  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.-  2  55.  Mafterwort  with  fingered  leaves  which  are 
fazved.  Helleborus  niger  faniculae  folio  minor.  C.  B.  P. 
186. 

The  firft  fort  hath  many  fpreading  leaves  rifing  from 
the  root,  which  are  compofed  of  five  large  lobes, 
fawed  pretty  deep  on  their  edges  •,  from  between  thefe 
the  ftalks  arife  near  two  feet  high,  having  at  each 
joint  one  leaf  deeply  cut  into  three  fharp-poin.ted 
lobes  •,  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  is  produced  the  umbel 
of  flowers,  at  the  bbttom  of  which  is  fituated  the  ge¬ 
neral  involucrum,  compofed  of  two  long  trifid  leaves, 
and  two  entire  ones  of  the  fame  length.  The  fmall 
umbels  ftand.upon  long  foot-ftalks  or  rays,  under 
which  is  placed  the  involucrum,  compofed  of  many 
fpear-fhaped  pointed  leaves,  which  extend  beyond 
the  rays,  and  are  of  a  purplifh  colour. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  much  the  appearance  of  the 
firft,  fo  has  been  luppofed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  it ; 
but  it  differs  from  that  in  having  five  lobes  to  the 
leaves  of  the  -ftalks,  which  are  much  fhorter,  and 
rounder  at  the  point  than  thofe  of  the  'Other.  The 
general  involucrum  of  the  umbel  is  compofed  of 
fhort  narrow  leaves,  and  thofe  of  the  fmaller  umbels 
are  fhorter  and  white. 

The  third  fort  feldom  rifes  a  foot  high  ;  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  leaves  are  four  inches  long  ;  the  leaves 
are  divided  into  eight  fegments  at  the  bottom,  and 
fpread  out  like  a  hand  •,  thefe  are  deeply  fawed  on 
their  edges-,  the  involucrum. of  the  general  umbel  is 
compofed  of  feveral  very  narrow  leaves  -,  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  feparate  umbels  are  very  large  and  {len¬ 
der,  and  toward  the  top  often  divide  into  three,  each 
having  a  fmall  umbel.  The  involucrums  of  thefe 
fmall  umbels  are  fliort  and  white. 

Thefe  plants  are  very  hardy  -,  they  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  either  by  lowing  their  feeds,  or  parting  their 
,  roots.  If  they  are  propagated  from  feeds,  they  fhould 
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be  fown  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  on  a 
fhady  border-,  and,  when  the  plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  weeded,  and  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  fome  of  the  plants  fhould  be  drawn  out,  to 
allow  room  for  others  to  grow,  until  Michaelmas, 
when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain  ;  which  fhould  always  be  in  a  moift  foil  and 
a  fhady  fituation.  The  diftance  thefe  plants  fhould 
be  placed,  is  three  feet,  for  their  roots  will  fpread  to 
a  confiderable  width,  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain 
long  in  the  fame  place.  They  require  no  other  cul¬ 
ture  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  every 
third  or  fourth  year  to  be  taken  up  at  Michaelmas, 
and  their  roots  parted  and  planted  again.  Thefe  plants 
are  feldom  preferved  but  in  botanic  gardens,  there 
being  no  great  beauty  in  their  flowers.  They  all 
grow  naturally  upon  the  Alps. 

ATHAMANTA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  301.  Meum. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  312.  Spignel. . 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  plant  with  an  umbellate d  flower -,  the  general  um¬ 
bel ftpr eads  open,  andis  compofed  of  many  fmall  ones-,  the 
involucrum  of  the  great  umbel  is  compofed  of  many  narrow 
leaves ,  which  are  fhorter  than  the  rays  ■  thofe  of  the  fmall 
ones  are  narrow,  and  equal  with  the  rays ;  the  flozvers 
of  the  great  umbel  are  uniform  -,  thofe  of  the  fmaller  have 
five  inflexed  heart-fhaped  petals,  zvhich  are  a  little- unequal-, 
each  flower  hath  five  fender  ftamina ,  -which  are  of  the 
fame  length  zvith  the  petals ,  and  crowned  by  roundifh 
fummits ;  the  germen  is  fituated  below  the  receptacle , 
fupporting  two  reflexed  ftyles,  crowned  by  obtufe  ftigma  -, 
the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  channelled  fruit, 
divided  into  two  parts,  each  containing  one  oval  channelled 
feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs  of  plants,  entitled  Pentan¬ 
dria  Digynia,  the  flowers  having  five  ftamina  and  two 
ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Athamanta  {Meum)  foliolis  capillaribus,  femini- 
bus  glabris  ftriatis.  Hort.  Cliff’.  9  3.  Spignel  with  hair¬ 
like  leaves,  and  fmooth  channelled  feeds.  Meum  foliis 
Anethi.  C.  B.  P.  148.  commonly  called  Spignel. 

1.  Athamanta  ( Creienfis )  foliolis  linearibus  planis  hir- 
futis,  petalis  bipartitis,  feminibus  oblongis  hirfutis. 
Lin.  Mat.  Med.  143.  .Spignel  with  plain  hairy  leaves, 
petals  divided  into  two  p&ts,  and  oblong  hairy  feeds.  Dau- 
cus  Creticus  foliis  ffeniculi  tenuiffimis.  C.  B.  P. 

3.  Athamanta  {Sicula)  foliis  inferioribus  nitidis,  um- 
bellis  primordialibus  fubfeflilibus,  feminibus  pilofis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  60.  Spignel  with  finning  under  leaves,  the 
umbels  at  firft  fitting  clofe,  and  hairy  feeds.  Daucus  fe- 
cu.ndus  ficulis  fophi^  folio.  Zan.  Hift.  So. 

4.  Athamanta  {Oreofelinum)  foliolis  divaricatis.  Flor. 
Suec.  249.  Athamanta  with  divaricated  leaves.  Apium 
montanum  folio  ampliore.  C.  B.  P.  153. 

5.  Athamanta  {Cervaria)  foliolis  pinnatis  decuffatis, 
incifo-angulatis,  feminibus  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  352.  A- 
thamania  with  winged  leaves ,  whofe  lobes  are  angularly 
cut,  and  naked  feeds.  Daucus  montanus  Apii  folio 
major.  C.  B.  P.  1 50. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Spignel  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine.  This  grows  naturally  in  Weftmoreland,  and 
by  the  inhabitants  there  is  called  Bald-Money,  or 
Bawd-Money  by  fome  it  is  called  Meu.  This  is  a 
perennial  plant ;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
and  are  channelled  the  leaves  are  very  ramofe,  and 

-  compofed  of  many  fine  hair-like  leaves  fet  pretty  clofe, 
of  a  deep  green  ;  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by  an  umbel 
of  white  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
fmooth  feeds. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  at 
Michaelmas,  or  from  feeds  fown  foon  after  they  are 
ripe  -,  the  plants  fhould  have  a  fhady  fituation  and 
moift  foil.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Auguft. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  Daucus  Creticus,  of  which 
there  are  two  forts,  whofe  feeds  are  indifferently  ufed 
in  the  fhops,  one  of  which  is  annual,  but  that  here 
mentioned  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  fends  out  many 

E  e  ftalks. 
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ftalks,  crarnifhed  with  (lender  narrow  leaves  like  thofe 
of  Fennel,  irregularly  difpofed.  The  flower-ftalk 
j-ifes  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches, 
garnifhed  the  whole  length  with  the  iame  compound 
capillary  leaves,  and  at  the  top  are  terminated  by 
compound  umbels,  compofed  of  near  twenty  (mall 
ones ;  thefe  have  white  flowers  with  five  petals,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong,  hairy,  channelled  fruit,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts,  each  containing  one  oblong 
hairy  feed. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn  on  an  open  bed  of  light  dry  ground  ; 
and  when  the  plants  come  up  in  the  fpring,they  (hould 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they 
are  too  clofe,  fo  that  they  may  have  room  to  grow 
till  the  following  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  and  planted  at  about  a  foot  diftance 
in  a  bed  of  light  fandy  earth,  where  the  roots  will 
continue  feveral  years,  and  annually  flower  and  pro¬ 
duce  ripe  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
are  ripe  in  September.  This  grows  naturally  in  Can- 
dia,  but  is  rarely  injured  by  cold  in  this  country. 

The  third  fort  is  a  perennial  plant j  this-  fends  up 
from  the  root  feveral  upright  ftalks,  near  three  feet 
high,  which  are  terminated  by  compound  umbels ; 
thefe,  at  their  firft  appearance,  are  very  clofe  and 
compact,  but  afterward  fpread  open,  and  divide  into 
feveral  fmaller  umbels  •,  the  foot-ftalks  or  rays  of 
thefe  are  fhort  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  compofed 
of  five  white  petals,  which  are  not  quite  equal,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  woolly  fruit,  divided  in¬ 
to  two  parts,  each  containing  one  oblong  channelled 
feed. 

This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former,  and  is  equally  hardy  •,  it  grows  naturally  in 
Sicily,  and  fome  parts  of  Italy. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  fome  particular  parts  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany  ^  the  leaves  of  this  are  linear,  and 
acutely  cut  into  oblong  fegments  •,  the  ftalks  rife  two 
feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  top  into  three  or  four 
branches,  each  being  terminated  by  an  umbel  of 
v/hite  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  ftnated 
feeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
and  in  Auftria :  this  hath  a  perennial  root ;  the  ftalks 
rife  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves, 
which  are  cut  into  angular  fegments  j  they  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers,  which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  naked  feeds.  This  flowers  in  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

Thefe  two  forts  are  feldom  admitted  into  any  gar¬ 
dens  but  thofe  of  botanifts,  for  the  fake  of  variety, 
being  plants  of  little  beauty  or  ufe.  They  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  in  autumn 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  the  plants  will  appear 
the  following  fpring,  when  they  will  require  no  other 
care  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  The  fecond  Cummer 
they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds,  but  the  roots 
will  abide  feveral  years  where  they  are  defired. 
ATHANASIA.  Lin.  Gen.  943;  Baccharis.  VailL  Aft. 
Gall.  1719.  Goldylocks. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  is  imbricated ,  oval,  and  the  fcales  are 
flpear-fhaped  •,  the  flower  is  of  the  compound  kind  •,  the 
florets  are  uniform  and  longer  than  the  corolla  ;  the  her¬ 
maphrodite  florets  are  funHel-Jhaped ,  cut  into  five  fleg- 
.  ments ,  which  are  erefi ;  they  have  each  five  floor  t  hair-like 
ftamina ,  with  cylindrical  tubulofle  fummits ,  and  an  oblong 
germen  with  a  fender  ftyle ,  terminated  by  an  obtufle  bifid 
ftigma  •,  each  floret  has  an  oblong  feed  with  a  chaffy  down 
between  them. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  order  of 
Linnseus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  entitled  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gamia  Aiqualis  ;  the  florets  of  this  order  are  all  her¬ 
maphrodite. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  At  h  a  n  a  $  1  a  ■  ( Ben  tat  a)  corymbis  impofitis,  foliis  in- 


ferioribus  linearibus  dentatis,  fuperioribus  ovatis  fer- 
ratis.  Lin.  Sp.  1 1 8 1 .  Athanafla  with  a  compound 
corymbus,  the  lower  leahes  linear  and  indented ,  the 
upper  oval  and  [awed.  Coma  aurea  Africana  frutef- 
cens,  foliis  inferioribus  incifis,  fuperioribus  dentatis. 
Com.  Rar.  PI.  41. 

2.  Athanasia  ( Trifur  cat  a )  corymbis  fimplicibus,  foliis 
trilobis  cuneiformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  1181.  Athanafla  with 

a  Jingle  corymbus ,  and  wedge-Jhaped  leaves  with  three  • 
lobes.  Coma  aurea  Africana  fruticans,  foliis  glaucis  . 
&  in  extremitate  trifidis.  Flort.  Amft.  2.  p.  97. 

3.  Athanasia  ( Crithmifolia )  corymbis  fimplicibus,  fo- 
liis  femitrifidis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  1181.  Athanafla  . 
with  a  Jhnple  corymbus ,  and  linear  flemitrifid  leaves.  Co¬ 
ma  aurea  fruticans  foliis  anguftifiimis  trifidis.  Burm.  . 
Afr.  1S6. 

4.  Athanasia  (. Pubefcens )  corymbus  fimplicibus,  foliis 
lanceolatis  indivifis  viliofis.  Amcen.  Acad.  4.  p.  329. 
Athanafla  with  a  flmple  corymbus ,  and  Jpear-Jhaped ,  un¬ 
divided,  hairy  leaves.  Coma  aurea  Africana  fruticofa, 
omnium  maxima,  foliis  tomentofis  &  incanis.  Flort. 
Amft.  2.  p.  93. 

5.  Athanasia  (Annua)  corymbus  fimplicibus  coarfta- 
tis,  foliis  pinnatifidis  dentatis.  Lm.  Sp.  1182.  Aiha - 
nafia  with  a  flmple  corymbus ,  and  winged  indented  leaves. 
Elichryfum  inodorum  glabrum,  coronopi  folio  gla- 
brum.  Magn.  Montp.  307. 

6.  Athanasia  (. Maritime} )  pedunculis  unifloris  fubco- 
rymbofis,  foliis  lanceolatis  indivifis  crenatis  obtu- 
fis  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  1182.  Athanafla  with  Jingle 
flowers  on  each  foot -ftalk  formed  like  a  corymbus ,  and 
flpear-Jhaped ,  obtufle ,  woolly  leaves.  Gnaphalium  mari- 
timufn.  C.  B.  P.  263. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  :  this  hath  a  low,  (hrubby,  branching  (talk, 
which  feldom  riles  three  feet  high  ;  the  branches  are 
garnifhed  with  two  forts  of  leaves,  thofe  toward  the 
bottom  are  linear  and  indented,  but  the  upper  are 
oval  and  fawed  on  their  edges :  the  flowers  are  dif¬ 
pofed  in  a  compound  corymbus  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  •,  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  appear  early 
in  fummer,  and  if  the  feafon  proves  favourable,  will 
be  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  :  this  riles  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  irregular  branches,  gar- 
niftied  with  flat  glaucous  leaves  cut  at  their  extremity 
into  three  fegments  •,  thefe  have  an  agreeable  odour 
when  bruifed.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  Am¬ 
ple  corymbus  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  •,  they 
are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  appear  in  Auguft, 
but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  England. 
The  third  fort  growrs  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  :  this  hath  a  (hrubby  branching  ftalk  like  the 
former  •,  the  leaves  are  linear,  and  divided  more  than 
half  their  length,  fome  into  three,  and  others  into 
five  narrow  fegments :  the  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches  in  a  Ample  corymbus, 
like  thofe  of  the  former  fort  in  drape  and  colour,  of 
which  there  is  a  fucccfiion  on  the  fame  plant  great 
part  of  fummer  ;  but  unlefs  the  feafon  is  warm,  they 
are  rarely  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  England. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  fix  or  feven 
feet  high ;  the  branches  are  garnifned  with  hairy, 
fpear-fhaped,  entire  leaves  •,  the  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  produced  in  a  fimple  corymbus  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  good  feeds 
in  England. 

Thefe  (our  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  during 
the  fummer  months.  If  thefe  are  planted  either  in  pots 
or  upon  an  old  hot-bed,  and  ciofely  covered  with 
glades,  (hading  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  refrelh- 
ing  them  with  water  when  they  require  it,  they  will 
put  out  roots  in  live  or  fix  weeks ;  and  in  two  months 
they  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  pots  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  placed  in  a  lhady  fituatiou  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  new  root  •,  after  which  they  fnould 
be  removed  to  a  (heltered  fltuation,  mixing  them  with 
other  exotic  plants,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  October,  according  as  the  feafon 

proves 
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proves  favourable;  then  fhould  be  removed  eidier 
into  a  green-houfe,  or  a  glafs  cafe,  where  they  may 
enjoy  as  much  free  air  as  poflible,  but  fecured  from 
froft,  with  which-  management  they  will  thrive  and 
produce  plenty  of  flowers;  but  where  they  are  drawn 
weak  in  winter,  they  will  not  appear  Tightly. 

The  fifth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  'Africa.  This  hath  an  herbaceous  ftalk 
about  nine  inches  high,  which  divides  toward  the  top 
•into  three  or  four  branches,  garniflied  with  fmooth 
leaves,  divided  into  fegments  like  thofe  of  Bucks- 
horn  Plantain ;  the  flowers  are  large,  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  and  are  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the 
.  branches  in  a  compad  Ample  corymbus;  thele  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded 
by  ripe  feeds  in  this  country. 

♦  This  is  propagated  by  feeds  when  they  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  good,  which  fliould  be  fown  on  a  moderate 
hot-bed  the  latter  end  of  March ;  when  the  plants  are 
come  up  they  fliould  have  air  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  leafon  admitted  to  them,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  weak ;  and  fo  foon  as  they  are  big 
enough  to  remove  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  on 
another  gentle  hot-bed,  at  three  inchesdi  fiance,  obfer- 
ving  to  ftiade  them  until  they  have  got  frefti  root;  after 
which  they  muft  have  air  and  water,  and  by  the  end' 
of  May,  the  plants  will  have  acquired  firength  enough 
to  be  tranfplanted  into  the  open  air ;  when  fome  may 
be  planted  in  pots  to  place  among  other  exotic  plants 
in  fummer,  and  the  others  into  warm  borders,  where 
they  will  flower  all  the  autumn,  but  unlefs  the  feafon 
is  very  warm,  they  will  not  ripen  feeds. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fea  coafts  in 
the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  and  alfo  in  fome  parts  of 
Wales,  from  whence  I  have  received  plants.  The 
flalks  trail  on  the  ground,  feldom  growing  more  than 
feven  or  eight  inches  long,  garniflied  clofely  with 
woolly  leaves,  which  are  fpear-fliaped,  entire,  and  ob- 
tufe ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  each  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  Angle  foot-ftalk,  forming  a  kind  of  co¬ 
rymbus  ;  they  appear  in  June  and  July,  but  rarely 
ripen  feeds  in  the  garden. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  planting  flips  or  cuttings 
during  the  fummer  months,  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
African  forts ;  fome  of  the  plants  fliould  be  put  into 
pots  to  be  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame  in  winter, 
the  other  may  be  planted  in  a  warm  border,  where  if 
the  winter  proves  favourable  they  will  live,  but  they 
rarely  furvive  cold  winters. 

ATMOSPHERE  [of  ’Alpoi,  a  vapour,  and  QtpaTou, 
Gr.  a  fphere]  is  an  appendage  of  the  earth,  which 
confifts  of  a  thin,  fluid,  elaftic  fubftance,  called  air, 
furrounding  the  terraqueous  globe  to  a  confiderable 
height. 

The  wdiole  mafs,  or  aflemblage  of  ambient  air,  is 
commonly  underftood  to  be  the  atmofphere. 

But  the  more  accurate  writers  reftrain  the  term  at¬ 
mofphere  to  that  part  of  the  air  which  is  next  to  the 
earth,  which  receives  the  vapours  and  exhalations, 
and  which  is  terminated  by  the  refradion  of  the  light 
of  the  fun. 

Thofe  fpaces  that  are  higher,  and  beyond  thefe,  are 
called  aether ;  -  and,  being  fuppofed  to  be  poflefled  by 
a  finer  fubftance,  are  called  the  aethereal  regions,  tho’ 
thefe,  perhaps,  are  not  deftitute  of  air. 

This  atmofphere  infinuates  itlelf  into  all  the  vacuities 
of  bodies,  and  by  that  means  becomes  the  great 
fpring  of  moft  of  the  mutations  here  below,  as  ge¬ 
neration,  corruption,  difiolution  of  vegetables,  &c. 
to  the  prefiure  of  the  atmofphere,  plants  owe  their 
vegetation,  as  well  as  animals  do  their  refpiration, 
circulation,  and  nutrition. 

ATRACTYL1S.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  837.  Diftaff 
Thiftie. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hat fy  a  radiated  compound  flower ,  compofed  of  many 
hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  included  in  a  common 
■  fcaly  unarmed  empalement.  ’This  hath  a  permanent  invo¬ 
lucrum ,  compofed  of  feveral  narrow  plain  leaves,  which 
have  ftoarp  /pines  on-  their  fides.  The  hermaphrodite  florets 
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which  compcfe  the  rays ,  or  border ,  are  flretched  out  on 
one  fide  like  a  tongue ,  and  are  J, lightly  indented  in  five  parts. 
Thofe  which  compofe  the  difk ,  or  middle ,  are  funnel-ftoaped, 
cut  at  the  top  into  five  parts ;  thefe  have  both  five  fender 
ftamina  in  each ,  which  are  floor t ,  and  crowned  by  cylin¬ 
drical  fummits ;  in  thofe  of  the  difk  is  fituated  a  ftoort 
crowned  germen ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  fkyle ,  crowned  by  a 
bifid  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  turbinated 
comprefied  feed ,  crowned  with  a  plume  of  down ,  flout  up 
in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  entided,Syngenefia  Po- 
lygamia  fEqualis,  from  the  florets  of  the  border  and 
difk  being  hermaphrodite. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Atractylis  ( Cancellata )  involucris  cancellatis  ven- 
tricofis,  linearibus  dentatis  calycibus  ovatis,  floribus 
flofculofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  830.  Diftaff  Thiftie  with  a 
bellied  netted  involucrum ,  an  oval,  indented ,  linear  em¬ 
palement,  and  flofculous  flowers.  Cnicus  exiguus  capite 
cancellato  femine  tomentofo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 

2.  Atractylis  (. Humilis )  foliis  dentato-finuatis,  flore 
radiato  obvallato  involucro  patente,  caule  herbaceo, 

.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  829.  Diftaff  Thiftie  with  finuated  in¬ 
dented  leaves ,  a  radiated  flower  ftrongly  guarded  by  its 
ftpreading  involucrum,  and  an  herbaceous  ftalk.  Cnicus 
aculeatus  purpureus  humilior.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
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3.  Atractylts  ( Gummifera )  flore  acaule.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

829.  Diftaff  Thiftie  with  a,  flower  without  a  ftalk.  Cnicus 
Carlins  folio  acauios  gummifer  aculeatus.  Tourn. 
Cor.  33.  , 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
other  warm  parts  of  Europe.  This  is  an  annual  plant 
which  feldom  riles  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches 
high,  with  a  {lender  ftem,  thinly  garniflied  with  -nar¬ 
row  hoary  leaves,  having  fpines  on  their  edges ;  at 
the  top  of  the  ftalk  there  are  two  or  three  (lender 
branches  fent  out,  each  being  terminated  by  a  head 
of  flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  Thiftie,  with  an  invo¬ 
lucrum  compofed  of  feveral  narrow  leaves,  armed 
with  fpines  on  their  fide,  which  are  longer  than  the 
head  of  flowers.  The  empalement  is  curioufly  netted 
over,  and1  is  narrow  at  the  top,  but  fwelling  below, 
containing  many  florets  of  a  purplifti  colour.  Thefe 
are  each  fucceeded  by  a  Angle  downy  feed ;  it  flow¬ 
ers  in  July,  and,  if  the  feafon  be  warm  and  dry,  it 
will  ripen  its  feeds  in  September,  but  in  cold  years 
never  perfects  feeds  here. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  upon 
an  open  bed  of  light  earth,  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain,  and  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  where 
they  come  up  too  clofe  together. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  a  ftalk  near  a  foot  high, 
which  is  garniflied  with  indented  leaves,  having  fmall 
fpines  on  their  edges ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  {lender  branches,  each  fup¬ 
porting  a  head  of  purple  flowers,  having  rays  in  the 
border,  and  florets  in  the  difk,  inclofed  in  a  fcaly  em¬ 
palement.  The  roots  of  this  will  -live  two  or  three 
years;  it  flowers  in  June,  but  unlefs  the  fummer  is 
warm  and  dry,  it  will  not  perfect  feeds  in  England. 
The  feeds  of  this  fort  fhould  be  fown  where  they  are 
to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  culture  than  the 
former.  It  grows  naturally  about  Madrid,  from 
whence  I  received  the  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  and  the  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  is  what  the  College  of  Phy- 
ficians  have  placed  among  the  medicinal  fimples,  by 
the  title  of  Carline  Thiftie ;  the  root  of  this  is  per¬ 
ennial,  and  fends  out  many  narrow  leaves,  which 
are  deeply  finuated,  and  armed  with  fpines  on  their 
edges.  Thefe  lie  clofe  on  the  ground,  and  between 
them  the  flower  is  fituated,  without  ftalk,.  having 
many  florets,  inclofed  in  a  prickly  empalement.  Thofe 
on  the  border  are  white,  but  thofe  which  compofe  the 
diflc  are  of  a  yellowifn  colour.  It  flowers  in  July,  but 
never  perfeds  feeds  in  England. 
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It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  obtained 
from  the  countries  where  it  grows  naturally ;  thefe 
fhouid  be  fown  upon  a  border  of  light  earth,  in  a 
warm  fituation,  early  in  April,  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  and  are  fit  to  transplant,  they  fhouid  be 
thinned,  and  thole  which  are  drawn  out  may  be  tranl- 
planted,  leaving  the  other  two  leet  al'under ;  alter 
which  the  only  culture  they  require  is,  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds  in  fummer,  and  in  winter  to  cover 
the  roots  with  fome  old  tanners  bark,  to  prevent  the 
froft  from  penetrating  the  ground. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  riles  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  near  three  leet 
high,  garnilhed  with  oblong  leaves,  indented  on  then- 
edges,  which  have  weak  lpines  at  each  indentuie; 
there  are  feveral  weak  branches  fent  out  on  the  fides, 
each  of  which  are  terminated  by  a  Angle  head  of 
flowers,  inclofed  in  a  common  empalement,  which 
fpreads  open,  and  are  ol  a  golden  colour,  but  are 
never  i'ucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  This  is  pio- 
pagated  by  flips,  taken  from  the  flower-ftalks  in  June, 
and  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  an  old  bed  ol  tanners  bark,  where  the 
heat  is  gone,  and  fhaded  with  mats  in  the  heat  or  the 
day,  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  time 
they  may  be  expofed  in  the  open  air  till  Odtober, 
when  they  muft  be  removed  into  Ihelter,  and,  during 
the  winter,  fhouid  have  little  water,  and  in  fummer 
expofed  with  other  hardy  exotic  plants  in  a  fheltered 
fituation. 

ATR  APHAXIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  405.  We  have 
no  Englifh  name  for  this. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement ,  compofed  of  two 
flmall  coloured  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  flower  hath  two 
roundijh  finuated  petals  larger  than  the  empalement ,  which 
are  permanent •,  it  hath  fix  capillary  ftamina ,  which  are 
the  length  of  the  empalement ,  crowned  with  roundijh  fum- 
mits  in  the  center  is  fituated  a  comprejfed  germen ,  having 
no  ftyle ,  but  crowned  by  two  ftigrna-,  the  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  roundijh  comprejfed  feed.,  flout  up  in  the  em 
palement , 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
of  Linnaeus's  flxth  clafs,  entitled  Hexandria  Digynia, 
the  flower  having  fix  ftamina  and  two  ftigrna. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Atraphaxis  ramis  fpinofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  138.  Atra- 
phaxis  with  prickly  branches.  Atriplex  orientalis  frutex 
aculeatus  flore  pulchro.  Tourn.  Cor.  38. 

2.  Atraphaxis  inermis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  333.  Atra¬ 

phaxis  without  fpines.  Arbufcula  Africana  repens  folio 
ad  laterae  crilpo,  ad  Polygona  relata.  Hort.  Elth. 
36.  ' 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Media,  from  whence 
Dr.  Tournefort  fent  the  feeds  to  the  royal  garden  at 
Paris. 

This  is  a  fhrub  which  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  weak  lateral  branches,  which  afe 
armed  with  fpines,  and  garnifhed  with  fmall,  fpear- 
-  fhaped,  fmooth  leaves,  of  an  Afh-colour.  The  flowers 
come  out  at  the  ends  of  the  fhoots  in  clufters,  each 
confifting  of  two  white  leaves  tinged  with  purple ; 
and  are  included  in  a  two  leaved  empalement,  of  a 
white  herbaceous  colour-,  thefe  appear  in  Auguff 
but  the  feeds  never  ripen  here,  fo  the  plant  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings,  and  mull  be  fcreened  from  hard 
froft,  which  commonly  deftroys  thofe  which  are 


planted  in  the  open  air. 

The  fecond  fort  fends  out  many  {lender  branches, 
which  trail  on  the  ground  when  they  are  not  fup- 
ported,  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  leaves,  about  the 
fize  of  thofe  of  the  Knot  Grafs,  waved  and  curled  on 
their  edo-es,  embracing  the  llalk  half  round  at  their 
bafe,  and  are  placed  alternate.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  have  much 
the  appearance  of  an  apetalous  flower,  being  com- 
pofed  of  four  herbaceous  leaves,  two  of  which  are 
the  empalement,  the  other  two  the  petals ;  in  the 
center  is  fituated  the  compreffed  germen,  attended 
by  fix  ftamina,  but  the  feeds  are  never  produced  in 


this  country.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  This  is 
a  native  of  the  country  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  whence  it  was  brought  into  the  gardens  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  has  been  feveral  years  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens,  where  it  is  allowed  a  place  more  for  the  fake 
of  variety,  than  its  beauty.  It  may  be  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  any  time  in  the  lummer,  and  in 
winter  the  plants  muft  be  fcreened  from  froft. 

ATRIPLEX,  Orach,  or  Arach. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  female  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the  fame 
plant,  The  hermaphrodite  flo  wers  Pave  a  permanent  em¬ 
palement  of  Jive  oval  concave  leaves ,  with  membranaceous 
borders  -,  they  have  no  petals ,  but  Jive  awl-Jhaped  ftamina , 
placed  oppofite  to  the  leaves  of  the  empalement ,  Jupporting 
double  fummits.  In  the  center  is  placed  the  orbicular  ger¬ 
men,  with  a  floor t  bipartite  ftyle ,  crowned  with  a  reflexed 
ftigrna.  'The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  orbicular  com¬ 
prejfed  feed,  Jhut  up  in  the  five-cornered  empalement.  The 
female  flowers  have  a  two-leaved  empalement,  which  are 
large,  plain,  ere  hi,  and  pointed.  They  have  no  petals  nor 
ftamina ,  but  in  the  center  a  comprejfed  germen ,  Jupporting 
a  bipartite  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  reflexed  ftigrna.  1  he  ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  an  orbicular  comprejfed  feed,  in¬ 
clofed  in  the  heart-Jhaped  valves  of  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-third  dais,  entitled  Polygamia  Mo- 
noecia,  the  fame  plants  having  female  and  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Atriplex  caule  eredlo  herbaceo  foliis  triangulari- 
bus.  Hort.  Cliff.  469.  Orach  with  an  upright  herba¬ 
ceous  ftalk,  and  triangular  leaves.  Atriplex  hortenfis 
alba  live  pallide  virens.  C.  R.  P.  119. 

2.  Atriplex  caule  fruticofo  foliis  dekoidibus  integris. 
Llort.  Cliff.  469.  Orach  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  and  en¬ 
tire  leaves ,  fhaped  like  the  Greek  delta.  Atriplex  lati- 
folia  five  Halimus  fruticofus.  Mor.  Hift.  p.  2.  207. 
commonly  called  Sea  Purftane-tree. 

3.  Atriplex  caule  fruticofo  foliis  obovatis.  Flor. 

■  Suec.  829.  Orach  with  a  florubby  ftalk  and  oval  leaves. 

Atriplex  maritima  fruticofa,  Halimus  &  Portulaca 
marina  dicta  anguftifolia.  Raii  Syn. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome  of 
which  grow  naturally  in  England,  but  as  they  are 
plants  of  no  beauty,  they  are  rarely  admitted  into 
wardens,  for  which  reafon  I  ihall  not  enumerate  them 
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here. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  was  formerly  cultivated  in 
the  kitchen-gardens  as  a  culinary  herb,  being  ufed 
as  Spinage,  and  is  now,  by  fome  perfons,  preferred 
to  it ;  though,  in  general,  it  is  not  efteemed  amongil 
the  Englifh  but  the  French,  at  prefent,  cultivate 
this  plant  for  ufe. 

There  are  three  or  four  different  forts  of  this,  whofe 
difference  is  only  in  the  colour  of  the  plants ;  one  of 
which  is  of  a  deep  green,  another  of  a  dark  purple, 
and  a  third  with  green  leaves  and  purple  borders. 
Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  accidental  varieties 
which  have  come  from  the  fame  feeds,  but  in  forty 
years  which  I  have  cultivated  thefe  forts,  I  have  never 
yet  obferved  them  to  vary.  Rut  as  there  is  no  other 
effential  difference,  I  have  not  enumerated  them 
here. 

Thefe  plants  are  annual,  fo  muft  be  fown  for  ufe 
early  in  the  fpring,  or  at  Michaelmas,  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe  at  which  time  it  geherally  fucceeds 
better  than  when  it  is  fown  in  the  fpring,  and  will 
be  fit  for  ufe  at  lead  a  month  earlier.  Thefe  plants 
require  no  other  culture,  but  to  hoe  them  when  they 
are  about  an  inch  high  to  cut  them  down  where 
they  are  too  thick,  leaving  them  about  tour  inches, 
afunder,  and  to  cut  down  all  the  weeds.  This  muft 
be  done  in  dry  weather,  otherwife  the  weeds  will  take 
root  again,  and  render  the  work  of  little  or  no  ufe. 
When  the  plants  are  grown  about  four  inches  high, 
it  will  be  proper  to  hoe  them  a  fecond  time,  in  order 
to  clear  them  from  weeds ;  and,  if  you  obferve  the 
plants  are  left  too  clofe  in  any  part,  they  fhouid  then 
be  cut  out.  If  this  be  well  performed,  and  in  dry 
7  weather, 
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Weather,  the  ground  will  remain  clean  until  the  plant 
is  fit  for  ufe.  Where  thefe  plants  are  fown  on  a  rich 
foil,  and  allowed  a  good  diftance,  the  leaves  will  be 
very  large,  in  which  the  goodneis  of  the  herb  con- 
fifts.  This  muft  be  eaten  while  it  is  young;  for, 
when  the  ftalks  become  tough,  it  is  good  for  nothing. 
Some  few  plants  of  each  kind  may  be  permitted  to 
{land  for  feed,  to  preferve  their  kinds,  which  will 
ripen  in  Augiift,  and  may  then  be  cut,  and  laid  on 
a  cloth  to  dry ;  after  which  the  feeds  may  be  beaten 
out,  and  put  up  for  ufe.  The  firft  fort  is  ordered  by 
the  College  of  Phyficians  for  medicinal  ufe. 

The  fecond  fort  was  formerly  cultivated  in  gardens 
as  a  fhrub ;  and,  by  fome  perfons,  they  were  formed 
into  hedges,  and  conftantly  fireared,  to  keep  them 
thick ;  but  this  plant  is  by  no  means  fit  for  fuch  pur- 
pofes,  on  many  accounts,  for  it  grows  too  vigorous; 
the  fhoots,  in  one  month,  at  the  growing  feafon  of 
the  year,  will  be  two  feet  long,  provided  they  have 
a  good  foil ;  fo  that  a  hedge  of  this  plant  cannot  be 
kept  in  tolerable  order,  nor  will  it  ever  form  a  thick 
hedge.  But  a  worfe  inconvenience  attends  this  plant; 
for,  in  very  hard  winters,  it  is  often  deftroyed ;  as 
alfo,  in  very  dry  fummers,  many  of  the  plants  will 
decay,  whereby  there  will  become  large  gaps  in  the 
hedge. 

But  although  this  plant  will  not  be  proper  for  hedges, 
yet  it  may  have  a  place  in  wildernefs  quarters,  where 
it  will  ferve  to  thicken ;  and  the  filver-coloured  leaves 
will  add  to  the  variety,  among  other  fhrubs  of  the 
fame  growth.  This  will  grow  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
and,  if  buffered  to  grow  wild,  without  pruning,  will 
fpread  ieveral  feet  in  compafs,  and  will  fometimes 
produce  flowers. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be 
planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  on  a  fhady 
border ;  where,  if  they  are  duly  watered,  they  will 
foon  take  root,  and  be  fit  to  tranfplant  the  Michael¬ 
mas  following,  when  they  fhould  be  planted  where 
they  are  to  remain ;  for  they  do  not  fucceed  well  in 
tranfplanting,  efpecially  when  they  are  grown  pretty 
large  and  woody. 

The  third  fort  grows  wild  in  divers  parts  of  England, 
on  the  fea  fide,  from  whence  the  plants  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  ;  or  it  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the 
feme  manner  as  the  former  fort.  This  is  a  low  under 
fhrub,  feldom  rifing  above  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  at 
moil  three  feet  high,  _  but  becomes  very  bufhy.  The 
leaves  of  this  kind  are  narrow,  and  of  a  whitifh  co¬ 
lour,  but  are  not  fo  white  as  thofe  of  the  former. 
This  may  have  a  place  amongft  other  low  fhrubs ; 
and,  if  planted  on  a  poor  gravelly  foil,  will  abide  fe- 
veral  years,  and  make  a  pretty  diverfity. 

ITROFA.  Lin  Gen.  Plant.  222.  Belladonna.  Tourn. 
Inff.  R.  H.  77.  Deadly  Nightfhade. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  apcrmanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  cut  into 
flve parts ;  it  is  bell-Jhcped ,  the  tube  is Jhort ,  and  fwells  to¬ 
ward  the  brim,  where  it  fpreads  open ,  and  is  divided  into 
five  equal  parts.  It  hath  five  awl-Jhaped  ftamina  rifing 
from  the  bafe  of  the  petal  where  they  join,  but  at  the  top 
fpread  from  each  other ,  and  are  crowned  with  large  fum- 
rnits  which  ftand  upward.  In  'the  center  is  fituated  an 
oval  ger  men,  flipper  ting  a  flender  ftyle,  which  is  crowned 
by  an  oblong  tranfverfe  Jtigma.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  globules  berry  having  three  cells,  fitting  on  the 
empalement,  and  filled  with  kidney -Jhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fehtion  of 
Linnsus’s  fifth  clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Atropa  {Belladonna)  caule  herbaceo,  foliis  ovatis  in- 
tegris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plknt.  1 8 1 .  Deadly  Nightfhade  with 
an  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  oval  entire  leaves.  Belladonna 
majoribus  foliis  &  fioribus.  Tourn.  Lnft.  R.  H. 
77- 

.  Atropa  ( Frutefcens )  caule  fruticofo  pedunculis  con- 
fertis,  foliis  cordato-ovatis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
182.  Deadly  Dightjhade  with  a  jhrubby  ftalk,  foot -ftalks , 
•  in  clufters,  and  oval,  heart-Jhaped ,  obtufe  leaves.  Bel- 
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kdonni  frutefcens  rotundifolia  Hifpanica.  Toiifri. 
Inft.  R.  H.  77. 

3.  Atropa  (Herbaceo)  caule  herbaceo*  foliis  ovatis  ner- 
vofis  marginibus  undufetis.  Deadly  Nighifljade  with  an 
herbaceous  flair,  and  oval  veined  leaves  waved  on  their 
edges. 

The  firft  fort  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  England, 
but  is  not  very  frequent  near  London.  I  have  ob- 
ferved  it  in  Woodftock  Park  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  in 
great  abundance  in  Uppark  in  Hampfhire;  This 
plant  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  out  ftronc* 
herbaceous  ftalks  of  a  purplifh  colour,  which  rife  to 
the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  garnilhed  with  oblong- 
entire  leaves,  which  toward  autumn  change  to  a  pur¬ 
plifh  colour ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  come  out  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves  fingly,  upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  bell- 
fhaped,  and  of  a  dufky  brown  colour  on  their  out- 
fide,  but  are  purple  within.  After  the  flower  is  paft, 
the  germen  turns  to  a  large  round  berry,  a  little 
flatted  at  the  top,  and  is  firft  green,  but  when  ripe 
turns  to  a  fhining  black,  fitting  clofe  upon  the  em¬ 
palement,  and  contains  a  purple  juice  of  a  haufeous 
fweet  tafte,  and  full  of  frnall  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  In 
fome  places  this  plant  is  called  Dwale,  but  in  general 
Deadly  Nightfhade,  from  its  quality.  It  is  rarely 
admitted  into  gardens,  nor  indeed  fhould  it  be  buf¬ 
fered  to  grow  in  any  places  where  children  refort,  for 
it  is  a  ftrong  poifon  :  there  have  been  feveral  inftances 
within  a  few  years  paft,  of  its  deadly  quality,  by  fe¬ 
veral  children  being  killed  with  eating  the  berries* 
which  are  of  a  fine  black  colour,  and  about  the  fize 
of  a  black  Cherry,  and  not  unpleafant  to  the  tafte. 
Mr.  Ray  gives  a  good  account  of  the  various  fymp- 
toms  it  produces,  by  what  happened  to  a  Mendicant 
Frier,  upon  his  drinking  a  glafs  of  Mallow  wine,  in 
which  this  plant  was  infufed :  in  a  fhort  time  he  be¬ 
came  delirious,  foon  after  was  feized  with  a  grinning 
laughter,  after  that  feveral  irregular  motions,  and  at 
laft  a  real  madnefs  fucceeded ;  and  fuch  a  ftupidity 
as  thofe  that  are  fottifhly  drunk  have,  which  after  all, 
was  cured  by  a  draught  of  vinegar. 

There  is  alfo  an  inftance  of  the  direful  effeefts  of  this 
plant  recorded  in  Buchanan’s  Lliftory  of  Scotland, 
wherein  he  gives  an  account  of  the  deftruhtion  of  the 
army  of  Sweno,  when  he  invaded  Scotland,  by  mix-* 
ing  a  quantity  of  the  juice  of  thefe  berries  with  the 
drink  which  the  Scots  by  their  truce  were  to  fupply 
them  with ;  which  fo  intoxicated  the  Danes,  that  the 
Scots  fell  upon  them  in  their  fleep,  and  killed  the 
greateft  part  of  them,  fo  that  there  were  fcarcely  men 
enough  left  to  carry  off  their  king. 

The  fecond  rifes  with  a  flirubby  item  to  the  height 
of  fix  or  eight  feet,  and  divides  into  many  branches, 
garnilhed  with  round  leaves,  in  fhape  like  thofe  of 
the  Storax-tree ;  thefe  are  placed  alternately  on  the 
branches.  The  flowers  come  out  between  the  leaves 
upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  former,  but  much  lefs,  of  a  dirty  yellowilh 
colour,  v/ith  a  few  brown  ftripes ;  thefe  are  never 
fucceeded  by  berries  in  England.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Spain,  from  whence  the  feeds  may  be  procured. 
It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
the  fprin'g  upon  a  very  moderate  hot- bed,  juft,  to  bring 
up  the  plants ;  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled 
with  loamy  earth,  and  lhaded  until  they  take  root ; 
then  they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy  exotic 
plants  in  a  fheltered  fituaticn,  and  in  October  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  treated 
as  other  plants  from  the  fame  country.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft. 

The  feeds  off  the  third  fort  were  font  me  from  Cam- 
peachy  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  puts  out 
feveral  channelled  herbaceous  ftalks,  which  rife  about 
two  feet  high;  and  toward  the  top  divide  into  two  or 
three  fmall  branches,  garnilhed  with  oval  leaves 
four  inches  long  and  three  broad,  having  feveral 
tranfverfe  ribs  on  their  under  fide,  which  are  promi¬ 
nent.  The  flowers  come  out  from  between  the  leaves 
on  fnort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  white,  and  lhaped  like 

F  f  thofe 
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thofe  of  the  common  fort,  but  are  fmaller.  It  flowers 
in  July  and  Auguft,  but  feldom  ripens  its  fruit  in 
England.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in 
the  fpring,  and  the  plants  muft  be  kept  in  the  bark- 
i love  to  have  them  thrive  well  in  this  country. 

A  VENA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  85.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.-H. 
514.  Oats. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flowers  are  collected  in  a  loofe  panicle ,  without  beards  •, 
thefle  have  a  bivalvular  empalement ,  flwelling  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,,  and  pointed  at  both  ends.  'The  petal  ofl  the  flower  is 
bivalve,  the  lower  valve  being  ofl  the  fame  Jize  with  the 
empalement,  but  harder,  putting  out  from  the  back  afpiral 
beard,  twifiing,  jointed,  and  reflexed.  There  are  two 
oval  ncdlarii  fitting  upon  the  upper  fide  of  the  germen , 
which  is  obtufe ,  fupporting  two  reflexed  hairy  ftyles, 
crowned  by  two  plain  ftigma  •,  thefe  are  attended  by  three 
lender  ftamina,  crowned  by  oblong  forked  fummits.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  flwelling  feed,,  pointed 
at  loth  ends,  having  a  longitudinal  furrow,  and  elofely 
jhut  up  in  the  cover  or  chaff. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  third  clafs,  entitled  Triandria  Digynia, 
from  the  flowers  having  three  llamina  and  two 
ftyles. 

Avena  (. Difpermis )  calycibus  difpermibus  feminibus  lae- 
vibus.  Rort.  Cliff.  25.  Oats  with  two  fmooth  feeds  in  each 
empalement.  There  are  three  forts  of  thefe  Oats  culti¬ 
vated  in  England,  viz.  the  white,  the  black,  and  the 
brown  or  red  Oat,  w'hich  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  acci¬ 
dental  varieties  •,  but  where  they  have  been  many  years 
feparately  cultivated,  I  have  never  obferved  them  to 
alter.  However,  as  their  principal  difference  is  in 
the  colour  of  their  grain,  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them 
as  diftind  fpecies.  There  is  alfo  a  naked  Oat,  which 
is  fometimes  cultivated  in  the  diftant  parts  of  England, 
but  is  rarely  feen  near  London. 

The  white  fort  is  the  moft  common  about  London  •, 
the  black  is  more  cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of 
England,  and  is  efteemed  a  very  hearty  food  for 
horfes ;  but  the  firft  makes  the  whiteft  meal,  and  is 
chiefly  cultivated  where  the  inhabitants  live  much 
upon  Oat-cakes. 

The  naked  Oat  is  lefs  common  than  either  of  the 
others,  efpecially  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  England  ; 
but  in  the  north  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
it  is  cultivated  in  plenty.  This  fort  is  efteemed,  be- 
caufe  the  grain  threfhes  clean  out  of  the  hu-fk,  and 
need  not  be  carried  to  the  mill  to  be  made  into  oat¬ 
meal  or  grift.  An  acre  of  ground  doth  not  yield  fo 
many  bufhels  of  thefe,  as  of  the  common  Oats,  by 
reafon  the  grain  is  fmall  and  naked,  and  goes  near  in 
meafure  •,  but  what  is  wanting  in  the  meafure,  is  fup- 
plied  in  value. 

The  red  Oats  are  much  cultivated  in  Derbyfhire, 
Staffordibire,  and  Chefhire,  but  are  rarely  feen  in  any 
of  the  counties  near  London  •,  though,  as  they  are  a 
very  hardy  fort,  and  give  a  good  increafe,  they  would 
be  well  worth  propagating,  efpecially  for  all  ftrong 
lands. 

The  ftraw  of  thefe  Oats  is  of  a  brownffh  red  colour, 
as  is  alfo  the  grain,  which  is  very  full  and  heavy,  and 
efteemed  better  food  for  horfes  than  either  of  the 
former  forts. 

Oats  are  a  very  profitable  grain,  and  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,  being  the  principal  grain  which  horfes  love  ; 
and  are  efteemed  the  moft  v/holfome  food  for  thofe 
cattle,  being  fweet,  and  of  an  opening  nature ;  other 
forts  of  grain  being, apt  to  bind,  which  is  injurious 
to  labouring  horfes  :  but  if  you  feed  them  with  this 
grain  loon  after  they  are  houfed,  before  they  have 
iweat  in  the  mow,  or  are  otherwile  dried,  it  is  as  bad 
on  the  other  hand,  for  they  are  then  too  laxative. 
This  grain  is  a  great  improvement  to  many  eftates  in 
•  the  north  of  England,  Scotland,  and  W ales  •,  for  it 
will  thrive  on  cold  barren  foils,  which  vrill  produce 
no  other  fort  of  grain  •,  it  will  alfo  thrive  on  the  hot- 
teft  land :  in  fhort,  there  is  no  foil  too  rich  or  too 
poor  for  it,  too  hot  or  too  cold  for  it  •,  and  in  wet 
harvefts,  when  other  grain  is  fpoiled,  this  will  receive 
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little  or  no  damage  •,  the  ftraw  and  hulks  being  of  fd 
dry  a  nature,  that  if  they  are  houfed  wet,  they  will  - 
not  heat  in  the  mow,  or  become  mouldy,  as  other 
grain  ufually  do ;  fo  is  of  great  advantage  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  parts  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  where  their 
harveft  is  generally  late,  and  the  autumns  wet. 

The  meal  of  this  grain  makes  tolerable  good  bread, 
and  is  the  commonfood  of  the  country  people  in  the 
north.  In  the  fouth  it  is  efteemed  for  pottage,  and 
other  mefles,  and  in  fome  places  they  make  beer  with 
this  grain. 

The.  beft  time  for  fowing  of  Oats  is  in  February  or 
March,  according  as  the  feafon  is  early  or  late ;  and 
fometimes  I  have  known  it  fown  in  April  upon  cold 
land,  and  has  been  early  ripe.  The  black  and  red 
Oats  may  be  lown  a  month  earlier  than  the  white, 
becaufe  they  are  hardier. 

Oats  are  often  fown  on  land  which  has  the  former 
years  produced  Wheat,  Rye,  or  Barley.  The  com¬ 
mon  method  is  to  plough  in  the  ftubble  about  the 
beginning  of  February,  and  fow  the  Oats,  and  har¬ 
row  them  in ;  but  then  they  muft  be  harrowed  the 
fame  way  as  the  furrows  lay,  for  if  it  be  done  croff- 
ways,  the  ftubble  will  be  raffed  on  the  furface  •,  but 
this  is  not  a  good  method  of  hufbandry,  for  when 
people  have  time  to  plough  the  ftubble  in  autumn, 
it  will  rot  in  winter  and  then  giving  the  land  another 
ploughing  and  a  good  harrowing  juft  before  the  Oats 
are  fown,  it  will  make  the  ground  finer  and  better 
to  receive  the  grain.  Moft  people  allow  four  bufhels 
of  oats  to  an  acre,  but  I  am  convinced  three  bufhels 
are  more  than  enough  •,  the  ufual  produce  is  about 
twenty-five  bufhels  to  an  acre,  though  I  have  fome- 
tirnes  known  more  than  thirty  bufhels  on  an  acre. 
Oats  are  alfo  fown  upon  land  when  it  is  firft  broken 
up,  before  the  ground  is  brought  to  a  tilth  for  other 
grain,  and  is  frequently  fown  upon  the  fward  with  one 
ploughing  •,  but  it  is  much  better  to  give  the  fward 
time  to  rot  before  the  Oats  are  fown,  for  the  roots  of 
the  grafs  will  prevent  thofe  of  the  Corn  from  ftriking 
downward. 

AVENUES  are  walks  of  trees  leading  to  a  houfe, 
which  are  generally  terminated  by  fome  diftant  ob- 
jed. 

Thefe  were  formely  much  more  in  requeft  than  at 
prefent,  there  being  few  old  feats  in  the  country  but 
have  one  or  more  of  thefe  avenues ;  and  fome  have 
as  many  of  them  as  there  are  views  from  the  houfe ; 
but  of  late  thefe  are,  with  good  reafon,  dilufed  •,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  have  the  fight 
contraded  by  two  or  more  lines  of  trees,  which  fhut 
out  the  view  of  the  adjacent  grounds,  whereby  the 
verdure  and  natural  beauties  of  the  country  are  loft; 
and  where  the  avenues  are  of  a  confiderable  length 
(even  where  their  breadth  is  proportionable)  they  ap¬ 
pear  at  each  end  to  be  only  narrow  cuts  through  a 
wood,  which  never  can  pleafe  any  perfon  of  real  tafte; 
and,  when  the  road  to  the  houfe  is  through  the  ave¬ 
nue,  nothing  can  he  more  difagreeable ;  for  in  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  houfe,  it  is  like  going  through  a 
narrow  lane,  where  the  objeds  on  each  fide  are  fhut 
out  from  the  view ;  and  when  it  is  viewed  from  the 
houfe,  it  at  beft  has  only  the  appearance  of  a  road, 
which  being  extended  to  a  length  in  a  ftrait  line,  is 
not  near  fo  beautiful  as  a  common  road,  which  is 
loft  by  the  turnings,  fo  as  feldom  to  be  feen  to  a  great 
extent :  but  as  thefe  avenues  muft  be  made  exadly 
ftrait,  fo  when  the  trees  are  grown  to  any  fize,  they 
entirely  break  the  view,  whatever  way  the  fight  is 
direded  through  them ;  and  if  this  is  in  a  park,  the 
lawn  of  grafs  through  which  the  avenue  is  planted, 
is  thereby  entirely  deprived  of  the  beauty  which  it 
naturally  would  afford,  if  left  open  and  \vell  kept : 
therefore,  whenever  the  fituation  of  a  houfe  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  large  open  lawn  in  front,  the  road  to  the 
houfe  fhould  be  carried  round  at  a  proper  diftance; 
and,  if  it  be  carried  fometimes  through  trees,  and 
ferpented  in  an  eafy  natural  way,  it  will  be  much 
more  beautiful  than  any  ftiff  formal  avenue,  how  large 
foever  made. 

But 
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But  as  there  may  be  fome  perfo'ns  fo  much  wedded 
to  the  old  way  of  laying  out  and  planting  grounds, 
as  to  prefer  the  avenues  to  the  moft  beautiful  difpo- 
fition  of  lawns,  woods,  &c.  I  (hall  mention  the  ufual 
methods  of  defigning  and  planting  them,  that  have 
been  efteemed  the  bell. 

The  ufual  widthallowed  to  thefe avenues  was  generally 
as  much  as  the  whole  breadth  of  the  houfe  and  wings; 
but  if  they  are  planted  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wider, 
they  will  be  the  better ;  becaufe  when  the  trees  are 
grown  to  any  confiderable  fize,  they  will  fpread  and 
overhang,  fo  will  contract:  the  view. 

And  as  for  fuch  avenues  to  woods  or  profpefts,  &c. 
they  ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  fixty  feet  in  breadth ; 
and  becaufe  fuch  walks  are  a  long  time  before  they 
are  fhady,  it  will  be  convenient  to  plant  another  row 
on  each  fide,  rather  than  to  lofe  the  ftatelinefs  that 
the  main  walk  will  afford  in  time  by  being  broad, 
where  any  thing  of  aprofpedt  is  to  be  gained. 

And  as  to  the  diftance  one  from  another,  they  fhould 
not  be  planted  nearer  one  another  than  thirty-five  or 
forty  feet,  efpecially  if  the  trees  are  of  a  fpreading 
kind ;  and  the  fame  diftance,  if  they  are  for  a  regular 
grove. 

As  to  the  trees  proper  for  planting  avenues,  they 
may  be  the  Englifh  Elm,  the  Lime-tree,  the  Horfe 
Chefnut,  the  common  Chefnut,  the  Beach,  and  the 
Abele. 

The  Englifh  Elm  is  approved  for  all  places  where  it 
will  fucceed,  and  that  it  will  do  in  moft  places,  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  wet  or  cold  (hallow  grounds,  i.  Becaufe 
it  will  bear  cutting,  heading,  lopping  in  any  manner 
whatfoever,  and  probably,  with  better  fuccefs  than 
any  other  tree.  \ 

Secondly,  the  Lime-tree  :  this  is  approved  by  others, 
becaufe  it  will  do  well  in  any  tolerable  foil,  if  the 
bottom  be  not  hot  and  gravelly  ;  and  becaufe  of  the 
regular  fhape  it  has  in  growing,  the  agreeablenefs  of 
its  (hade,  and  the  beautiful  colour  of  its  leaves. 
Thirdly,  the  Horfe  Chefnut  is  alfo  to  be  ufed  in  fuch 
places  as  are  very  well  defended  from  ftrong  winds ; 
becaufe,  wherever  it  grows  freely,  if  it  be  not  fkil- 
fully  managed  now  and  then  by  cutting,  the  branches 
are  fubjeft  to  fplit  down.  This  tree  is  valuable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  quick  growth,  the  earlinefs  of  its  coming 
out,  the  noblenefs  of  its  leaves,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers,  being  a  fine  plant  both  for  (hade  and  orna¬ 
ment.  This  delights  in  a  ftrong  hearty  foil,  but  will 
do  well  in  any  tolerable  ground,  if  good  care  be  taken 
in  the  planting  of  it ;  but  wherever  thefe  trees  are 
planted  in  avenues,  they  lhould  be  placed  thirty  feet 
afunder,  that  their  heads  may  have  room  to  fpread, 
otherwife  they  will  not  appear  fo  beautiful. 

Fourthly,  the  common  Chefnut  will  do  well  in  a 
proper  foil,  and  will  rife  to  a  confiderable  height,  if 
planted  dole  together ;  but  if  it  be  planted  fingly, 
where,  the  tree  can  take  its  own  natural  fhape,  it  is 
rather  inclined  to  fpread  and  grow  globous  than  tall. 
Fifthly,  the  Beech  is  recommended  by  fome;  but  this 
feldom  fucceeds  well  after  tranfplanting,  without  ex¬ 
traordinary  care ;  though  it  arrives  to  a  very  large 
tree  in  many  places  in  England,  where  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally;  and  is  the  moft  tedious  and  troublefome  to 
raife,  to  any  tolerable  fize,  in  a  nurfery  way. 

Sixthly,  the  Abele :  this,  indeed,  grows,,  more  dif- 
perfed  and  loofe  in  its  head  than  any  of  the  former, 
and  conlequently,  is  worfe  for  defence ;  but  yet  is  not 
to  be  left  out  from  the  number  of  trees  for  avenues, 
becaufe  it  is  the  quickeft  in  growth  of  all  the  foreft 
trees,  and  will  thrive  tolerably  well  in  almoft  any  foil, 
and  particularly  in  wet  ground,  where  few  of  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  trees  will  thrive,  and  this  Feldom  fails 
in  tranfplanting. 

Seventhly,  the  Oak  ;  but  this  is  feldom  ufed  in  plant¬ 
ing  avenues,  becaufe  it  requires  fo  long  a  time  to 
raife  it  up  to  any  tolerable  ftature  in  the  nurfery  way; 
nor  is  it  apt  to  thrive  much  after  it  has  been  tranf- 
planted,  if  at  any  bignefs. 

As  for  the  Alder,  Alh,  Platanus,  and  Sycomore,  they 
are  but  rarely  ufed  for  planting  avenues. 
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\  AURANTIUM  [this  plant  is  fo  called  from  ad- 
rum,  Lat.  gold,  on  account  of  its  golden  colour,]  the 
•  Orange-tree. 

The  Characters  are; 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  final %  of  one  leaf  in¬ 
dented  in  five  parts.  It  he  flower  hath  five  oblong  jpread- 
ing  petals ,  and  manyftamina,  which  are  frequently  joined 
in-  fmall  feparate  bodies  at  bottom ,  and  are  crowned  by  ob¬ 
long  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  the  round  germen, 
fupporting  a  cylindrical  Jlyle ,  crowned  by  a  globular. ftigndd. 
The  ger men  afterward  becomes  a  globular  fie/by  fruit,  com- 
prefted  at  both  ends ,  having  a  thick  fiejhy  piilp ,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  cells ,  each  containing  two  oval  callous 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants,  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  joined  to 
the  Citron,  to  which  he  has  alfo  added  the  Lemon, 
making  them  only  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  and 
ranges  it  in  his  eighteenth  clafs,  entitled  Polyadelphia 
Icoiandria,  the  flowers  having  more  than  twenty  fta- 
mina,  which  are  joined  in  feveral  bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aurantium  ( Acri )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  glabris. 
Orange-tree ,  with  oval,  fp ear -Jh aped,  fnooth  leaves.  Au¬ 
rantium  acri  medulla  vulgare.  Ferr.  Help.  The  Se¬ 
ville •  Orange. 

2.  Aurantium  ( Sinenfe )  foliis  lancfeolatis  acutis  glabris^ 
Orange-tree,  with  pointed,,  fpear-jhaped ,  fnooth  leaves . 
Aurantium  Sinenfe.  Ferr.  Hefp.  The  China  Orange. 

3.  Aurantium  ( Orientals )  foliis  iineari-lanceolatis  gla¬ 
bris.  Orange-tree  with  narrow,  fpear-jhaped ,  fnooth 
leaves.  Aurantium  angufto  falicis  folio  diftum.  Boerh. 
Ind.  alt  2.  238.  Willow-leaved  Orange,  and  by  fome 
called  the  Turkey  Orange. 

4.  Aurantium  ( Decumana )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  craflis 
lucidis,  frueftn  maximo.  Orange-tree  with  thick ,  finn¬ 
ing,  oval,  fpear-jhaped  leaves ,  and  a  large  fruit.  Au¬ 
rantium  fruftu  maximo  Indiae  Orientalis.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  2.  238.  The  Pmnpelmoes,  or  Shaddock. 

5.  Aurantium  ( Humile )  pumilum  foliis  ovatis  floribus 
feffilibus.  Dwarf  Orange-tree  with  oval  leaves ,  and 
flowers  growing  clofe  to  the  branches.  Aurantium  pu¬ 
milum  fub  acri  medulla.  Bartol.  The  Dwarf,  or 
Nutmeg  Orange. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this,  as  there  is  of  moft 
other  fruits  which  have  arifen  from  culture  ;  but  thole 
here  enumerated  may  ftriclly  be  allowed  to  be  dillinft 
fpecies.  The  varieties  in  the  Englifh  gardens  are, 

1.  The  yellow  and  white  ftriped-leaved  Orange. 

2.  The  curled-leaved  Orange.  3.  The  horned  Orange. 
4.  The  double  flowering  Orange.  And  5.  The  her¬ 
maphrodite  Orange. 

The  China  Orange  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  Seville, 
therefore  mult  be  treated  more  tenderly,  placing  it  in 
winter  in  the  warmed  part  of  the  green-houfe,  and 
houfing  it  earlier  in  autumn,  otherwife  the  fruit  will 
all  drop  from  the  trees.  This  fort  rarely  produces 
good  fruit  in  England,  nor  are  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
near  fo  large  or  beautiful  as  thofe  of  the  Seville 
Orange  ;  therefore  the  latter  (hould  be  preferred,  and 
only  a'tree  or  two  of  the  China  fort  kept  for  variety. 
The  Dwarf  Orange  is  alfo  tender,  the  leaves  are  very 
fmall,  growing  in  clufters ;  the  joints  of  the  branches 
are  very  near  each  other,  and  the  flowers  of  thefe 
grow  very  clofe  together,  and  appear  like  a  nofegay, 
the  branches  being  covered  with  them.  This  fort, 
when  in  flower,  is  proper  to  place  in  a  room  or 
gallery,  to  adorn  them  ;  the  flowers  being  very  fweet, 
will  perfume  the  air  of  the  place  ;  but  thefe  are  fel¬ 
dom  to  be  found  fn  good  health,  becaufe  they  muft 
be  treated  with  more  care  than  the  common  Orange 
and  Lemon-trees,  as  muft  alfo  the  Shaddock,  other- 
wife  the  fruit  will  always  drop  off  in  winter.  The 
Pumpelmoes  was  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies  by 
one  Capt.  Shaddock,  from  whom  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Weft-Indies  gave  this  fruit  the  name.  But  they 
have  greatly  degenerated  the  fruit  (ir.ee  it  has  been  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  by  railing  the  trees  from  feeds ;  the 
greateft  part  of  which  produce  harfh  four  fruit,  greatly 
inferior  to  the  original  fort ;  the  flefh  or  pulp  of  which 
is  red,  whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  trees  in  Ame¬ 
rica 
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vica  produce  fruit  with  a  pale  yeilotf  flefh,  and  by 
conftanily  raifing  thefe  trees  from  feeds,  they  dege¬ 
nerate  the  fruit  continually  •,  whereas,  if  they  would 
bud  from  the  good  fort,  they  might  have  it  in  as  great 
plenty  as  they  pleafed  •,  but  there  are  tew  perfons  in 
that  part  of  the  world  who  underftand  the  method  of 
grafting  or  budding  fruit  trees,  and  it  they  did,  they 
are  fo  negligent  of  their  fruits,  &c.  as  to  leave  the 
whole  to  nature,  feldom  giving  themfelves  any  tar¬ 
dier  trouble  than  to  put  the  feeds  into  the  ground,  and 
leave  them  to  grow  as  nature  thall  incline. 

In  proof  of  what  I  have  here  faid,  I  cannot  omit  to 
mention,  that  a  few  years  ago,  I  fent  two  fmali  trees 
of  the  true  Seville  Orange  to  Jamaica,  where  this  foit 
was  wanting-,  and  from  thele  many  other  trees  wei e 
budded,  which  have  produced  plenty  of  fruit,  fome 
of  which  were  fent  to  England  a  few  years  pail  and 
although  they  were  long  in  their  paffage,  yet  when 
they  arrived  here,  they  were  greatly  luperior  to  any 
of  thole  fruit  which  are  imported  hither  from  Spain 
or  Portugal,  one  of  thofe  affording  three  times  the 
quantity  ot  juice,  that  a  fruit  ot  equal  lize  from  eithei 
of  thofe  countries  does. 

All  the  forts  of  Orange-trees  with  ftriped  leaves  are 
tender,  therefore  mult  be  placed  in  a  warm  part  of 
the  green-houfe  in  winter,  and  mult  be  treated  with 
more  care  than  the  common  fort,  otherwife  they  will 
not  thrive.  Thefe  are  varieties  which  fome  perfons 
are  fond  of,  but  they  never  produce  good  fruit,  nor 
are  the  flowers  produced  in  fo  great  plenty,  there¬ 
fore  a  ■  few  only  Ihould  be  preserved  for  the  fake  of 
variety. 

The  horned  Orange  differs  from  the  other  forts,  in 
the  fruit  dividing  into  parts,  and  the  rind  expanding 
in  form  of  horns :  this  and  the  distorted  Orange  are 
preferved  by  fome  curious  perfons  for  variety,  but 
are  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  common  Orange.  There 
is  alfo  a  great  variety  of  fweet  Oranges  both  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  fome  of  which  are  much  more 
efteemed  than  thofe  we  now  have  in  Europe  but  as 
they  are  much  tenderer,  they  will  not  thrive  in  this 
country  with  the  common  culture  ;  therefore  I  Hr  all 
not  enumerate  them,  but  lhall  proceed  to-ojve  di-, 
redhons  for  the  management  of  Orange-trees  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Where  the  trees  are  to  be  raifed  for  frocks  to  bud  O- 
ranges,  you  Ihould  procure  fome  Citron-leeds  which 
were  duly  ripened ;  for  the  ftocks  of  this  kind  are 
preferable  to  any  other,  both  for  qu'cknefsof  growth, 
as  alfo  that  they  will  take  buds  of  either  Orange,  Le¬ 
mon,  or  Citron  ;  next  to  thefe  are  the  Seville  Orange 
feeds.  The  belt:  feeds  are  ufually  to  be  had  from 
rotten  fruits,  which  are  commonly  eafy  to  be  procured 
in  the  fpring  of  the  year  then  prepare  a  good  hot¬ 
bed,  of  either  horfe-dung  or  tanners  bark  the  laft  of 
which  is  much  the  better,  if  you  can  eafily  procure 
it.  When  this  bed  is  in  a  moderate  temper  for  heat, 
you  muft  fow  your  feeds  in  pots  of  good  rich  earth, 
and  plunge  them  into  the  hot  bed  ;  obferving  to  give 
them  water  frequently,  and  raife  the  glades  in  the 
great  heat  of  the  day,  to  give  proper  air,  left  the 
feeds  Ihould  fuller  by  too  great  heat :  in  three  weeks 
time  your  feeds  will  come  up,  and  if  the  young 
plants  are  not  Hinted,  either  for  want  of  proper  heat 
or  moifture,  they  will  be  in  a  month’s  time  after  their 
appearance,  lit  to  tranfplant  into  Angle  pots :  you 
muft  therefore  renew  your  hot-bed,  and  having  pre¬ 
pared  a  quantity  of  fmali  halfpenny  pots  (which  are 
about  flve  inches  over  at  the  top,)  fill  thefe  half  full 
of  oood  frefh  earth,  mixed  with  very  rotten  cow- 
dung  and  then  fliake  out  the  young  plants  from  the 
large  pots,  with  all  the  earth  about  them,  that  you 
may  the  better  feparate  the  plants  without  tearing 
their  roots  and  having  half  filled  the  pots  with  earth, 
put  a  Angle  plant  into  each  of  the  fmali  pots  then  fill 
them  up  with  the  fame  earth  as  before  directed, 
plunging  the  pots  into  the  new  hot-bed,  giving  them 
a  good  watering  to  fix  the  earth  to  their  roots  -,  and 
obferve  to  repeat  the  fame  very  often  ,  (for  this  plant, 
when  in  a  hot-bed,  requires  much  water,)  but  be  fure 
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to  fcrcen  them  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

In  this  method,  with  due  care,  your  plants  will  grow 
to  be  two  feet  high  by  July,  when  you  muft  begin 
to  harden  them  by  degrees,  in  raifing  your  glafles 
very  high,  and  when  the  weather  is  good,  take  them 
quite  off ;  but  do  not  expofe  them  to  the  open  fun  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  but  rather  take  off  the  glaffes, 
and  ihade  the  plants  with  mats,  which  may  be  taken 
off  when  the  fun  declines ;  for  the  violent  heat  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  would  be  very  injurious  to  them, 
efpe daily  while  young.  Toward  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  you  muft  houfe  them,  obferving  to  place  them 
near  the  windows  of  the  green-houfe,  to  prevent  the 
damps  from  moulding  their  tender  fhoots.  During 
the  winter  feafon  they  may  be  often  refrefhed  with 
water,  and  in  March  or  April,  wafli  their  heads  and 
Items,  to  clear  them  from  the  filth  that  may  have 
fettled  thereon,  during  their  being  in  the  houfe  ^  and 
you  muft  alfo  give  them  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring,  which  will  greatly  forward  them  ; '  but  harden 
them  by  the  beginning  of  June,  that  they  may  be  in 
right  order  to  bud  in  Auguft ;  when  you  ihould  make 
choice  of  cuttings  from  trees  that  are  healthy  and 
fruitful,  of  whatever  kinds  you  pleafe,  obferving  that 
the  fhoots  are  round  the  buds  of  thefe  being  much 
better  and  eafier  to  part  from  the  wood,  than  fuch 
as  are  fiat.  When  you  have  budded  the  ftocks,  you 
ftiould  remove  them  into  a  green-houfe,  to  defend 
them  from  wet,  turning  the  buds  from  the  fun  -,  but 
let  them  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible,  and  refrefh 
them  often  with  water.  In  a  month’s  time  after 
budding,  you  will  fee  which  of  them  has  taken  ;  you 
muft  then  untie  them,  that  the  binding  may  not  pinch 
the  buds,  and  let  them  remain  in  the  green-houfe  all 
the  winter  then  in  the  fpring,  prepare  a  moderate 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  -,  and,  after  having  cut  off 
the  ftocks  about  three  inches  above  the  buds,  plunge 
their  pots  into  the  hot-bed,  obferving  to  give  them 
air  and  water,  as  the  heat  of  the  weather  lhall  require  ; 
but  be  fure  to  fereen  them  from  the  violence  of  the 
fun  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  this  management, 
if  your  buds  fhoot  kindly,  they  will  grow  to  the 
height  of  two  feet  or  more,  by  the  end  of  July ;  at 
which  time  you  muft  begin  to  harden  them  before  the 
cold  weather  comes  on,  that  they  may  the  better 
ftand  in  the  green-houfe  the  following  winter.  In 
the  firft  winter  after  their  fhooting,  you  muft  keep 
them  very  warm  ;  for,  by  forcing  them  in  the  bark- 
bed,  they  will  be  fomewhat  tenderer ;  but  it  is  very 
neceffary  to  raife  them  to.  their  height  in  one  feafon, 
that  their  ftems  may  be  ftrait :  for  in  fuch  trees, 
which  are  two  or  more  years  growing  to  their  heading 
height,  the  ftems  are  always  crooked.  In  the  fuc- 
ceeding  years,  their  management  will  be  the  fame  as 
in  full  grown  trees,  which  will  be  hereafter  treated 
of :  I  lhall  therefore,  now,  proceed  to  treat  of  the 
management  of  fuch  trees  as  are  brought  over  every 
-year  in  c’nefts  from  Italy ;  which  is,  indeed,  by  much 
the  quicker  way  of  furnifliing  a  green-houfe  with 
large  trees  ;  for  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  feeds  in 
England,  will  not  grow  fo  large  in  their  ftems  under 
eighteen  or  twrenty  years,  as  thefe  are  when  brought 
over  and  although  their  heads  are  fmali  when  we 
receive  them,  yet  in  three  years,  with  good  ma¬ 
nagement,  they  will  obtain  large  heads  and  produce 
fruit.  .  ( 

In  the  choice  of  thefe  trees  obferve  firft,  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  their  fhoots  and  leaves  (if  they  .have  any 
upon  them)  to  diftinguifh  their  different  forts,  for  the 
Shaddock  and  Citrons  always  make  much  ftronger 
fhoots  than  the  Orange  ;  for  which  reafon,  the  Italian 
gardeners,  who  raife  thefe  trees  for  lale,  generally 
propagate  thofe  forts,  fo  that  they  bring  few  of  the 
Seville  Orange-trees  over,  which  are  much  more  va¬ 
luable  both  for  their  flowers  and  fruit  •,  alfo  prefer 
thofe  that  have  two  good  buds  in  each  ftock  (for 
many  of  them  have  but  one,  which  will  always  pro¬ 
duce  an  irregular  head :)  the  ftraitnefs  of  the  Item, 
freihnefs  of  the  branches,  and  plumpnefs  of  the  bark, 
are  neceffary  obfervations. 

When 
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When  you  have  furnifhed  yourfeif  with  a  parcel  of 
t#es,  you  mull  prepare  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tan- 
ters  bark,  in  length  and  breadth  according  to  the 
number  of  trees  to  be  forced ;  then  put  your  trees 
into  a  tub  of  water  upright,  about  half  way  of  the 
hems,  leaving  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  ftem 
out  of  the  water,  the  better  to  draw  and  imbibe  the 
moifture.  In  this  fituatjon  they  may  remain  two  or 
three  days  (according  to  their  plumpnefs  when  you 
received"  them ;)  then  take  them  out,  and  clean  their 
roots  from  all  filth,  cutting  oft  all  broken  or  bruifed 
roots,  and  all  the  ffnall  fibres,  which  are  quite  dried 
by  being  fo  long  out  of  the  earth,  arid  fcrub  the 
ftems  with  a  hard  hair-brufh,  cleaning  them  after¬ 
wards  with  a  cloth ;  then  cut  off  the  branches  about 
fix  inches  from  the  ftem,  and  having  prepared  a 
quantity  of  good  frefh  earth,  mixed  with  very  rotten 
neats  dung,  plant  your  trees  therein,  oblerving  never 
to  put  them  into  large  pots  ;  for  if  they  are  but  big 
enough  to  contain  their  roots,  it  is  fufficient.at  firft 
planting ;  and  be  fure  to  put  forne  potfherds  and  large 
Hones  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot,  to  keep  the  holes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  from  being  flopped  with 
earth,  that  the  water  may  freely  pafs  off,  and  wrap 
ibme  haybands  round  their  items,  from  bottom  to 
top,  to  prevent  the  fun  from  drying  their  bark ;  then 
plunge  thefe  pots  into  the  bark-bed,  watering  them 
well  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots,  frequently  re¬ 
peating  the  fame  all  over  their  heads  and  items,  be¬ 
ing  very  careful  not  to  over-water  them,  efpecially 
before  they  have  made  good  roots ;  and  obferve  to 
fcreen  the  glaffes  of  your  hot-bed  from  the  fun  in  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

If  your  trees  take  to  grow  kindly  (as  there  is  little 
reafon  to  doubt  of,  if  the  directions  given  be  duly  ob- 
ferved,)  they  will  have  made  ftrong  fhoots  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June ;  at  which  time  you  fhould  flop  their 
jhoots,  to  obtain  lateral  branches  to  furnifh  their 
heads ;  and  now  you  rnuft  give  them  air  plentifully, 
and  begin  to  harden  them,  that  in  the  middle  of  July 
they  may  be  removed  into  the  open  air,  in  fome- warm 
fituation,  defended  from  the  great  heat  of  the  fun, 
and  from  winds,  that  they  may  be  hardened  before 
winter.  About  the  end  of  September  you  fhould 
houfe  thefe  plants,  fetting  them  at  firft  in  the  front  of 
the  green-houfe,  near  the  glaffes,  keeping  the  win¬ 
dows  open  at  all  times  when  the  weather  will  permit ; 
anJ  about  the  latter  end  of  October,  when  you  bring 
in  the  Myrtles,  and  other  lefs  tender  trees,  you  mull 
Jet  your  Oranges  in  the  warmefc  and  belt  part  of 
the  houfe,  placing  lower  plants  or  trees  in  the  front, 
to  hide  their  Items.  During  the  winter,  let  your 
waterings  be  frequent,  but  give  them  not  too  much 
at  a  time  ;  for  now  their  heads  am  but  fin  all,  and 
therefore  incapable  to  difeharge  too  great  a  quantity 
of  moifture,  and  take  great  care  to  guard  them  from 
froft.  . 

in  the  fpring,  when  you  begin  to  take  out  fome  of 
-your  hardieft  forts  of  plants  to  thin  your  houfe, 
wafh  and  cleanfe  the  Items  and  leaves  of  your  Orange- 
trees,  taking  out  the  upper  part  of  the  earth  in  the 
-pots,  filling  them  up  again  with  good,  frefh,  rich 
.earth,  laying  thereon  a  little  rotten,  neats  dung  round 
the  outfide  of  the  pots,  but  do  not  let  it  lie  near  the 
ftem  of  the  trees ;  then  place  them  at  wider  diftances 
in  the  houfe,  that  the  air  may  circulate  round  their 
heads,  giving  them  air  difcretionally,  as  the  weather 
grows  warm  ;  but  do  not  remove  them  into  the 
.open  air  until  the  latter  end  of  May,  that  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  fettled ;  for  many  times,  when  they  ar.e 
removed  out  too  foon,  the  mornings  often  proving 
cold,  give  them  at  leaft  a  great  check,  which  will 
■change  the  colour  of  their  leaves,  and  many  times  kill 
the  extreme  weak  part  of  the  fhoots.  Let  the  fitua¬ 
tion  for  your  Orange-trees,  during  the  fu miner  feafon, 
be  as  much  defended  from  tire  fun  in  the  heat  of  tire 
day,  and  ftrong  winds,  as  poffible,  by  tall  trees  or 
hedges  ;  both  of  which,  if  they  are  expoied  thereto, 
are  very  hurtful  to  them, 

'  .As  thefe  trees  advance,  it  will  be  neceffary  in  the 
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fummer  to  ftop  ftrong  fhoots  where  they  grow  irregu¬ 
larly,  to  force  out  lateral  branches  to  fill  the  head  ; 
but  do  not  pinch  off  the  tops  of  all  the  fhoots  (as  is 
the  practice  of  fome,)  which  will  fill  the  tree  with 
final!  fhoots  too  weak  to  fupport  fruit  -,  but  endea¬ 
vour  to  form  a  regular  head,  and  obtain  ftrong  {[roots, 
taking  away  weak  trifling  branches  where  they  are 
too  clsfe. 

During  the  fummer  feafon,  your  Orange-trees  will 
require  frequent  waterings  in  dry  weather,  efpecially 
if  they  are  large  ;  therefore  you  fhould  endeavour  to 
have  the  water  as  near  the  trees  as  poffible,  to  fave 
the  trouble  of  carrying  it,  which,  in  a  large  quantity 
of  trees,  takes  up  much  time.  Your  water  fhould 
be  foft,  and  expofed'  to  the  air,  but  never  add  dung 
of  any  fort  thereto ;  which,  although  by  many  fre¬ 
quently  recommended,  yet  has  always  been  found  de~ 
ftrutiive  to  thefe,  and  all  other  trees,  if  much  ufed ; 
it  being  like  hot  liquors  to  human  bodies,  v/hich,  at 
firft  taking,  feem  to  add  vigour,  yet  certainly  leave 
the  body  weaker  after  fome  time  than  before. 

Your  Orange-trees  will  require  to  be  fhifted  and  new 
potted  every  other  year,  therefore  you  rfjuft  prepare 
a  quantity  of  good  earth,  at  leaft  a  year  before  you 
intend  to  ufe  it,  that  it  may  be  well  mixed  and  per¬ 
fectly  rotten.  The  beft  feafon  for  this  work  is  about 
the  end  of  April,  that  they  may  have  taken  frefh  root 
before  they  are  removed  out  of  the  green-houfe ;  and 
when  this  work  is  performed,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
let  them  remain  in  the  houfe  a  fortnight  longer  than 
ufual,  to  be  well  fettled, 

In  the  performing  this  work,  after  you  have  drawn 
the  trees  out  of  the  pots,  you  muft  cut  off  all  the 
roots  round  the  outfide  of  the  ball  of  earth,  and  take 
away  all  mouldy  roots  (if  any  fuqh  be  •,)  then  with  a 
fharp  iron  inftrument,  get  as  much  of  the  old  earth 
from  between  the  roots  as  poffible,  being  careful  not 
to  break  or  tear  the  roots  •,  then  fet  the  root  of  the 
tree  into  a  large  tub  of  water  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  to  foak  the  under  part  of  the  ball  of  earth  *, 
and  afterwards  fcrub  the  ftems  of  the  trees  with  a  hard 
hair-brufh,  cleaning  them  and  the  heads  with  water, 
and  a  foft  woollen  cloth.  Your  pots  being  prepared, 
with  fome  potfherds  and  large  ftones  in  the  bottom, 
put  fome  of  your  frefh  earth  into  the  pot,  about 
three  or  four  inches  thick  •,  and  having  placed  your 
tree  thereon,  in  the  middle  of  the  pot,  upright,  fill 
it  up  with  the  fame  rich  earth,  prefling  it  down  hard 
with  your  hands ;  then  water  the  tree  all  over  the 
head,  with  a  watering-pot  that  has  a  rofe  upon  the 
{pout,  to  let  the  water  fall  light  and  thick  (as  in*  a 
fhower  of  rain  ;)  and  in  watering  thefe  trees,  do  it  in 
the  fame  manner,  during  the  time  they  abide  in  the 
houfe  after  fhifting  ;  this  will  greatly  refrefh  their 
heads,  and  promote  their  taking  frefh.  roots. 

When  you  firft  fet  thefe  trees  abroad  after  fhifting, 
you  fhould  place  them  near  the  flacker  of  hedges,  and 
fallen  their  ftems  to  ftrong  flakes,  to  prevent  their  be¬ 
ing  difturbed  by  winds,  which  fometimes  will  blow' 
frefh  planted  trees  out  of  the  pots,  if  too  much  ex¬ 
pofed  thereto,  and  thereby  greatly  injure  their  new 
roots. 

If  old.  Orange-trees  have  keen  ill  managed,  and  their 
heads  become  ragged  and  decayed,  the  beft  method 
to  reftore  them,  is  to  cut  off  the  greateft  part  of  their 
heads  early  in  March,  and  draw  them  out  of  -the 
tubs  or  pots,  and  {hake  off  the  earth  from  their 
roots,  rutting  away  all  ffnall  fibres  and  mouldy  roots ; 
and  then  foak  and  clean  their  roots,  ftems,  and 
branches,  planting  them  in  good  earth,  and  fetting 
them  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  as  was  di retied 
for  filch  trees  -as  came  from  abroad,  managing  them 
in  the  fame  manner  :  by  .tiffs  method  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  new  heads,  and  in  two  years  time  become  good 
■tires  again.  But  if  thefe  are  large  trees,  and  have 
grown  in  tubs  for  feveral  years,  your  beft  way  will 
be  to  prepare  a  parcel  of  rough  bafkets  (fuch  as  are 
ufed  for  bafketing  Evergreens,  when  fentto  a  diftant 
place  :)  let  thefe  be  fomewhat  lefs  than  die  tubs  you 
defign  to  plant  your  trees  into  ;  then  plant  your  trees 
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herein,  plunging  them  into  the  hot-bed,  ano  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  when  your  trees  have  made 
good  ihoots,  you  may  remove  them  into  the  tubs, 
with  their  bafkets  about  them,  filling  the  empty  fpace 
with  the  fame  good  earth  :  this  will  preferve.  your 
tubs  from  rotting  in  the  bark,  and  the  trees  will  do 
equally  well  as  if  planted  into  the  tubs  at  firft,  pro¬ 
vided  you  are  careful  in  removing  the  bafkets,  riot 
to  difturb  their  roots  •,  and  alio  let  them  remain  in 
the  green-houfe  a  fortnight  or  three  Weeks  after  plant¬ 
ing,  before  you  let  them  abroad. 

Thefe  trees  being  new  potted  or  tubbed  every  other 
year,  thole  years  in  which  they  are  not  fhifted,  you 
mult  in  April  obierve  to  take  out  as  much  of  the  old 
earth  from  the  tops  of  the  pots  and  tubs,  and  alio 
round  the  hides  of  them,  as  poflible,  without  injuring 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  fill  them  up  with  freih 
earth  •,  you  muit  alfo  waih  and  dean  their  ftems  and 
leaves  from  filth,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthen  their 
flowering,  and  caufe  them  to  ihoot  vigorouily  the 
following  hummer. 

In  the  management  of  Orange-trees  which  are  in  good 
health,  the  chief  care  ihould  be  to  fupply  them  with 
water  duly,  and  not  (as  is  fometimes  praeftifed)  ftafve 
them  in  winter,  whereby  their  fibres  are  dried,  and 
become  mouldy,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  trees •, 
nor  to  give  them  water  in  too  great  abundance,  but 
rather  let  their  waterings  be  frequent,  and  given  in 
moderate  quantities.  You  muft  alfo  obierve,  that 
the  water  has  free  paffage  to  drain  oif  •,  for  if  it  be  de¬ 
tained  in  the  tubs  or  pots,  it  will  rot  the  tender  fibres 
of  the  trees.  During  the  winter  feafon,  they  muft 
have  a  large  iliare  of  air  when  the  weather  is  favour¬ 
able  •,  for  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  thefe  trees  than 
Adding  of  them,  nor  ihould  they  be  placed  too  near 
each  other  in  the  green-houfe ;  but  fet  them  at  fuch 
diftance,  that  their  branches  may  be  clear  of  each 
other,  and  that  the  air 'may  circulate  freely  round  their 
heads.  In  fummer  they  ihould  be  placed  where  the 
winds  are  not  violent,  and  to  have  the  morning  and 
evening  fan  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  expofed  to  the 
mid-day  fun,  they  will  not  thrive.  The  beft  fitua- 
tion  for  them  is  near  fome  large  plantation  of  trees, 
which  will  break  the  force  of  the  winds,  and  fereen 
them  from  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun.  In  iuch  a 
fituatiori  they  may  remain  until  the  beginning  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  or  later,  according  as  the  feafon  proves  fa¬ 
vourable  ;  for  if  they  are  carried  into  the  green-houfe 
early,  and  the  autumn  ihould  prove  warm,  it  will 
occafion  the  trees  to  make  freih  ihoots,.  which  will  be 
weak  arid  tender,  and  fo  liable  to  periih  in  winter  ; 
and  fometimes  itwill  occafion  their  flowering  in  winter, 
which  greatly  weakens  the  trees  •,  nor  ihould  they  re¬ 
main  fo  long  abroad  as  to  be  injured  by  morning  frofts. 
The  beft  compoft  for  Orange-trees  is  two  thirds  of 
frefh  earth  from  a  good  pafture,  which  ihould  not  be 
too  light,  nor  over  ftiff,  but  rather  a  hazel  loam ; 
this  ihould  be  taken  about  ten  inches  deep  with  the 
fward,  which  Ihould  be  mixed  with  the  earth  to  rot, 
and  one  third  part  of  neats  dung  •,  thefe  ihould  be 
mixed  together,  at  leaft  twelve  months  before  it  is 
tried,  obferving  to  turn  it  over  every  month,  to  mix 
it  well,  and  to  rot  the  fward  ;  this  will  alfo  break  the 
clods,  and  caufe  the  mould  to  be  finer.  Before  you 
make  ufe  of  this  earth,  you  ihould  pafs  it  through  a 
rough  fereen,  to  feparate  the  great  ftones  and  the 
roots  of  the  fward  therefrom  •,  but  by  no  means  Aft 
the  earth  too  fine,  for  this  is  very  prejudicial  to  moil 
plants,  but  particularly  to  Orange-trees. 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  many  of  thefe  trees  planted 
againft  walls,  againft  which  frames  of  giafs  are  made 
to  fix  over  them  in  winter  •,  and  fome  few  curious  per- 
fons  have  planted  thefe  trees  in  the  full  ground,  and 
have  erefted  moveable  covers  to  put  over  the  trees 
in  winter,  Which  are  io  contrived  as  to  be  all  taken 
away  in  furrimer  :  where  thefe  have  been  well  execut¬ 
ed,  the  trees  have  made  great  progrefs  in  their  growth, 
and  produced  a  much  larger  quantity  of  fruit,  which 
have  ripened  fo  well,  as  to  be  extremely  good  for 
eating.  If  thefe  are  planted  either  againft  walls  with 
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defio-n  of  training  the  branches  to  the  walls,  or  in  hor¬ 
de  rs°  at  a  fmall  diftance,  fo  as  to  train  them  up  as 
ftaridards,  there  ihould  be  a  contrivance  of  a  fire¬ 
place  or  two,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  wall, 
and  hues  carried  the. whole  length  oi  the  wall,  to 
warm  the  air  in  very  cold  weather,  otherwife  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  preferve  the  trees  in  very  hard  win¬ 
ters  alive  •,  or,  if  they  do  live  through  the  winter,  they 
will  be  fo  much  weakened  by  the  cold,  as  not  to  be 
recovered  the  following  fummer  to  a  proper  ftrength 
for  bearing  •,  fo  that  wherever  the  trees  are  intended 
to  be  placed  againft  or  near  old  walls,  the  flues  ihould 
be  built  up  againft  the  front,  allowing  four  inches 
thicknefs  of  the  brick-work  on  each  fide  the  flues, 
obferving  to  faften  this  with  irons,  at  proper  diftances, 
to  fecure3 it  from  feparating  from  the  old  wall :  the 
manner  of  making  thefe  flues,  is  fully  explained  under 
the  article  of  Hot  Walls.  Where  this  contrivance 
is  made,  there  will  be  no  hazard  of  lofing  the  trees, 
be  the  winter  ever  To  fevere,  with  a  little  proper  care  •, 
whereas,  if  this  is  wanting,  there  will  require  great 
care  and  trouble  to  cover  and  uncover  the  glaflfes 
every  day,  when  there  is  any  fun  •,  and  if  the  wall 
is  not  thicker  than  they  are  ufually  built,  -the  froft 
will  penetrate  through  the  walls  in  fevere  winters  •,  fo 
that  covering  and  fecuring  the  glaffesof  the  front  will 
not  be  fufficient  to  preferve  the  trees,  be  it  done  with 
ever  fo  much  care  ;  therefore  the  firft  expence  of  the 
walls  will  fave  great  trouble  and  charge,  and  be  the 
fecureft  method. 

If  the  ground  is  wet,  or  of  a  ftrong  clay,  fo  as  to 
detain  the  moifture,  the  borders  ihould  be  raifed 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  in  proportion  to  the 
fituation  of  the  place  ;  for  where  the  wet  lies  in  win¬ 
ter  near  the  furface,  it  will  greatly  prejudice,  if  not 
totally  deftroy  the  trees  ;  fo  that  lime  rubbifh  ihould 
be  laid  at  leaft  two  feet  thick  in  the  bottom  of  the 
border,  to  drain  off  the  wet  •,  and  the  ealth  ihould  be 
laid  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  thick  thereon,  which 
will  be  a  fufficient  depth  for  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
In  thefe  borders  there  may  be  a  few  roots  of  theGuern- 
fey  and  Belladonna  Lilies  and  Htemandius  planted, 
or  any  other  exotic  bulbous-rooted  flowers,  which  do 
not  grow  high,  or  draw  too  much  nouriihment  from 
the  borders ;  and  thefe,  producing  their  flowers  in 
autumn  or  winter,  will  make  a  good  appearance,  and 
thrive  much  better  than  if  kept  in  pots. 

The  management  of  the  Orange-trees  in  thefe  places, 
is  nearly  the  fame  as  hath  been  direfted  for  thofe  in 
pots  or  tubs,  excepting  that  the  borders  in  thefe 
places  ihould  be  dug,  and  refrefhed  with  fome  very 
rotten  dung  every  year. 

AURICULA  MURIS,  or  Pilosella.  Moufe  Ear. 
This  is  a  fort  of  Hawkweed  with  fmall  hairy  leaves, 
which  are  white  underneath :  the  plant  trails  upon  the 
ground,  taking  root  at  the  joints,  by  which  means  it 
will  foon  ipread  over  a  large  compafs  of  ground. 

This  is  very  common  in  England  •,  it  grows  chiefly  on 
dry  barren  places,  or  upon  old  walls,  and  is  too  often 
a  troublefome  weed  in  grafs-plats  in  gardens. 
AURICULA  U  R  S I  [i.  e.  Bear’s  Ear,  fo  called 
becaufe  the  ancients  fancied  it  refernbled  the  ear  of  a 
bear.]  Bear’s  Ear,  or  Auricula. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  this  genus  to  the  Primula 
veris  of  Tournefort,  making  this  one  fpecies  under 
the  title  of  Primula. 

To  enumerate  the  diverfities  of  this  plant,  would  be 
almoft  endlefs  and  impoffible  for  every  year  pro¬ 
duces  vaft  quantities  of  new  flowers,  differing  in 
ihape,  fize,  or  colour  of  the  flowers  ;  and  alfo  in  the 
leaves  of  thefe  plants  there  is  as  great  a  variety,  fo  that 
the  ikilful  florift  is  oftentimes  capable  of  diftinguift- 
ing  many  of  the  particular  forts  thereby. 

But  as  it  feldom  happens,  that  iuch  of  thefe  flowers 
as  are  at  one  time  in  great  efteem,  continue  to  be  re¬ 
garded  a  few  years  after,  (their  being  ftill  finer  or 
larger  flowers  produced  from  feeds,  which  are  what 
the  florift s  chiefly  feek  after)  it  would  be  needleis  to 
mention  any  of  them  •,  wherefore  I  iliall  proceed  to 
give  the  characters  of  a  good  Auricula. 

7  I.'*** 
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1.  The  Jlem  of  the  flower  Jhouldbe  lofty  and  firong. 

2.  The  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower  fhould  be  floor t,  that  the 
umbel  may  be  regular  and  clofe. 

q.  The  pipe  or  neck  of  each  flower  fhould  be  floor  t,  and 
'the  flowers  large,  and  regularly  fpread ,  being  no  ways  in¬ 
clinable  to  cup. 

4.  That  the  colours  are  very  bright ,  and  well  } mixed . 

5.  That  the  eye  of  the  flower  be  large ,  round ,  and  of  a 
good  white ,  or  yellow  ■,  and  that  the  tube  or  neck  be  not 
too  wide. 

All  the  flowers  of  this  kind  that  want  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  properties,  are  now  rejected  by  every 
good  ftorift ;  for  as  the  varieties  every  year  increafe 
from  feeds,  the  bad  ones  are  turned  out  to  make 
room  for  their  betters  •,  but  in  fome  people  the  paffion 
for  new  flowers  fo  much  prevails,  that,  luppofing  the 
old  flower  greatly  preferable  to  a  new  one,  if  it  is  of 
their  own  raffing,  the  latter  muft  take  place  of  the 
old  one. 

In  order  to  obtain  good  flowers  from  feeds,  you  muft 
make  choice  of  the  beft  flowers  you  have,  which  fhould 
be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  that  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  fhowers,  without  which  they  feldom  pro¬ 
duce  good  feeds :  the. time  of  their  ripening  is  in 
June,  which  you  will  eafily  know,  by  their  feed-veffel 
turning  to  a  brown  colour,  and  opening  ;  you  muft 
therefore  be  careful  left  the  feeds  be  fcattered  out  of 
the  veffel,  for  it  will  not  be  all  fit  to  gather  at  the 
fame  time. 

The  time  for  fowing  this  feed  is  commonly  in  Au- 
guft,  but  if  it  be  fown  any  time  before  Chriftmas,  it 
will  be  time  enough. 

The  beft  foil  for  this  feed  is  good,  frefh,  light,  fan- 
dy  mould,  mixed  with  very  rotten  neats  dung,  or  very 
rotten  dung  from  the  bottom  of  an  old  hot-bed  : 
with  this  you  fhould  fill  your  pots,  boxes,  or  bafkets, 
in  which  you  intend  to  low  your  feeds :  and  having 
levelled  the  furface  of  the  earth  very  fmooth,  low 
your  feeds  thereon,  covering  it  very  lightly  with  rotten 
Willow  mould  taken  out  of  the  ferns  of  decayed  hol¬ 
low  Willow-trees ;  then  cover  the  box,  &c.  with  a 
net  or  wire,  to  prevent  the  cats,  birds,  &c.  from 
Scratching  out,  or  burying  the  feeds  too  deep  •,  for 
whenever  this  happens,  the  feeds  will  remain  a  year 
in  the  ground  before  the  plants  appear,  if  it  fhould 
stow  at  laft  •,  for  which  reafon  many  perfons  never 
cover  thefe  feeds,  but  leave  them  upon  the  furface 
cf  the  earth,  in  the  boxes,  for  the  rain  to  wafh  them 
into  the  ground,  which  is  often  the  beft  method  : 
let  thefe  boxes,  &c.  be  placed  fo  as  to  receive  half 
the  day’s  fun,  during  the  winter  feafon ;  but  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  remove  them  where  they  may 
only  have  the  morning  fun  till  ten  of  the  clock  •,  for 
the  young  plants  will  now  foon  begin  to  appear, 
which,  if  expofed  to  one  day’s  whole  fun  only,  will 
be  all  deftroyed. 

During  the  fummer  feafon,  in  dry  weather,  often  re- 
frefh  them  with  water,  but  never  give  them  too-  great 
■quantities  at  once.  In  the  July  following,  your  plants 
will  be  large  enough  to  traniplant,  at  which  time 
you  muft  prepare  a  bed,  or  boxes,  filled  with  the 
above-mentioned  foil,  in  which  you  may  plant  them 
about  three' inches  fquare-,  and  (if. in  beds)  you  muft 
ihade  them  every  day,  till  they  are  thoroughly  rooted, 
as  alio  in  very  hot  dry  weather ;  but  if  they  are  in 
balkets  or  boxes,  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fhady 
place.  , 

When  the  feedling  Auriculas  are  planted  in  beds, 
'there  fhould  be  feme  rotten  neats  dung  laid  about  ten 
inches  under  the  furface,  and  beaten  down  clofe  and 
smooth  :  .this  will  prevent  the  worms  from  drawing 
the  young  plants  out  of  the  earth,  which  they  gene¬ 
rally  do  where  this  is  not  praclifed.  This  dung  fhould 
be  laid  about  half  a  foot  thick,  which  will  entirely 
prevent  the  worms  getting  through  it  until  the  plants 
are  well  eftablifhed  in  the  beds  ^  and  the  roots  of  the 
Auriculas  will  ftrike  down  into  the  dung  by  the  fpring, 
•which  will  make  their  flowers  ftronger  than  ufual : 
thefe  beds  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  eaft,  and  fereened 
(from  the  fputh  fun. 
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When  you  have  taken  all  your  plants,  which  are  now 
come,  up,  out  of  your  boxes  or  pots,  level  the  earth 
gently  again  ;  for  it  often  happens,  that  feme  of  the 
feeds  will  lie  in  the  ground  two  years  before  they  ap¬ 
pear,  efpecialiy  if  they  were  covered  too  deep  when 
lown,  as  was  before  obferved. 

The  fpring  following  many  of  thefe  flowers  will 
fhew,  when  you  may  f elect  luch  of  them  as  have  good 
properties,  which  fhould  be  removed  each  of  them  in¬ 
to  a  pot  of  the  fame  prepared  earth,  and  preferved 
until  the  next  feafon,  at  which  time  you  will  be  capa¬ 
ble  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  goodnefs  cf  the  flow¬ 
er  j  but  thofe  that  produce  plain-coloured  or  fmall 
flowers,  fhould  be  taken  out,  and  planted  in  borders 
in  the  out-parts  of  the  garden,  to  make  a  fhew,  or 
gather  for  nofegays,  &c.  the  others,  which  do  not 
produce  their  flowers  the  fame  year,  may  be  taken 
up,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  frefh  bed,  to  remain  till 
you  fee  how  they  will  prove. 

The  manner  of  propagating  thefe  flowers  when  ob¬ 
tained,  is  from  offsets,  or  flips,  taken  from  the  old 
roots  in  April,  when  the  flowers  are  in  bloom  :  thefe 
offsets  muft  be  planted  into  fmall  pots  filled  with  the 
fame  fort  of  earth  as  was  before  directed  for  the  feed- 
lings,  and,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  fhould  be  let 
in  a  fhady  place,  and  muft  be  often  (but  very  gently) 
refrefhed  with  water  •,  but  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
fhould  be  fhelterecl  from  violent  rains,  The  fpring 
following  thefe  young  plants  will  produce  flowers, 
though  but  weak ;  foon  after  they  are  paft  flowering, 
you  muft  pur  them  into  larger  pots,  and  the  fecond 
year  they  will  blow  in  perfection. 

But,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fine  bloom  of  thefe  flowers, 
you  muft  obferve  the  following  directions. 

Firft,  Preferve  your  plants  from  too  much  wet  in 
winter,  which  often  rots  and  fpoils  them  ;  but  let 
them  have  as  rpuch  free  open  air  as  poffibie-,  nor 
fhould  they  be  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  which 
is  apt  to  forward  their  budding  for  flower  too  foon  *, 
and  the  frofty  mornings,  which  often  happen  in  March, 
thereby  deftroy  their  buds,  if  they  are  not  protected 
therefrom.  To  prevent  which,  thofe  who  are  very 
curious  in  thefe  flowers,  place  their  pots  in  autumn 
under  n  common  hot-bed  frame,  where,  in  good  wea¬ 
ther,  the  plants  may  enjoy  the  full  air,  by  drawing 
off  the  glaffes  ;  and'  in  great  rains,  fnow,  or  froit,  tiie 
plants  may  be  fereened  by  covering  them.  Where 
this  method  is  praclifed  with  judgment,  the  flowers 
will  be  much  ftronger,  and  the  plants  will  increafe 
fafter  than  when  they  are  expofed  abroad. 

Secondly,  In  the  beginning  of  February,  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  mild,  you  muft  take  off  the  upper  part  of  the 
.earth  in  the  Auricula  pots,  as  low  as  you  can  without 
difturbing  their  roots,  and  fill  up  the  pots  with  frefh. 
rich  earth,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthen  them  tor 
bloom  •,  as  alio  prepare  your  offsets  for  transplanting 
in  April,  by  cauflng  them  to  pufli  out  new  roots. 
Thofe  plants  which  have  firong  Angle  heads,  always 
produce  the  largeft  clufters  of  flowers therefore  the 
curious  fiorifts  pull  off  the  offsets  as  foon  as  it  can  be 
done  with  fafety  to  their  growing,  to  encourage  the 
mother  plants  to  flower  the  ftronger  •,  they  alfo  pinch 
off  the  flowers  in  autumn,  where  they  are  produced, 
and  fuffer  them  not  to  open,  that  the  plants  fhould 
not  be  weakened  thereby. 

Thirdly,  You  ipuft  cover  your  pets  with  mats  in 
frofty  weather,  during  this  time  of  their  budding  for 
flower,  left  the  lkarp  mornings  blight  them,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  blowing. 

Fourthly,  When  your  flower-ftems  begin  to  advance 
and  the  bloffom  buds  grow  turgid,  you  muft  protect 
them  from  hafty  rains,  which  would  wafh  oft  their 
white  meally  farina,  and  greatly  deface  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers ;  but  at  the  fame  time  obferve  to  keep 
them  as  much  uncovered  as  poflible,  otherwife  the# 
Items  will  be  drawn  up  too  weak  to  fupport  their  flow¬ 
ers  (which  is  often  the  cafe  when  their  pots  are  placed 
near  walls)  give  them  gentle  waterings  to  ftrengthen 
them,  but  let  none  of  the  water  fall  into  the  center 
of  the  plant,  or  among  the  leaves, 
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Fifthly,  When  your  flowers  begin  to  open,  you 
fhould  remove  their  pots  upon  a  ftage  (built  with 
rows  of  fhelves,  one  above  another,  ana  covered  on 
the  top,  to  preferve  them  from  wet :  this  fhould  be 
open  to  the  morning  fun,  but  ffieltered  from  the  heat 
of  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;)  in  this  pofition 
they  will  appear  to  much  greater  advantage,  than 
when  the  pots  ftand  upon  the  ground ;  for,  their  dow¬ 
ers  being  low,  their  beauty  is  hid  from  us  •,  whereas, 
when  they  are  advanced  upon  fhelves,  we  fee  them  in 
a  full  view.  In  this  fituation  they  may  remain  until 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers  is  paft,  when  they  mult 
be  fet  abroad  to  receive  the  rains,,  and  have  open  tree 
air,  in  order  to  obtain  feeds,  which  will  fail  if  they 
are  kept  too  long  under  fhelter.  .When  your  feed  is 
ripe,  obferve  to  gather  it  when  it  is  perfectly  dry,  and 
expofe  it  to  the  fun  in  a  window  upon  papers,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  growing  mouldy,  and  let  it  remain  in  t  e 
pods  till  the  feafon  for  fowing  it. 

AURICULA  URSI  MYCOM.  See  Ver- 


A  X I  S  of  a  plant.  Axis  is  properly  that  round  fmooth 
cylinder,  about  which  a  wheel  is  turned  •,  w  lence,  y 
way  of  metaphor,  that  long,  round,  fmooth  part, 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  iuli,  or  cat  tails,  on  JN  ut- 
trees  &c.  about  which  the  male  organs  are  difpoled, 
may  be  called  the  Axis.  The  French  call  it  Arne, 
Noyau,  or  Poin^on. 

AZALEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  195.  American  up¬ 
right  Honeyfuckle. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  [mall  coloured  cmpalement  which  is  permanent , 
cut  into  five  acute  parts  at  the  top.  The  flower  is 
funnel-Jhaped ,  having  a  long  naked  tube ,  cut  into  five  parts ; 
the  two  upper  fiegments  are  reflexed  backward ,  the  two 
tides  are  bent  inward ,  and  the  lower  one  turns  downward. 
It  hath  five  J lender  ftamina  of  unequal  lengths ,  which 
have  oblong  ere  It  fiummits.  ‘The  round  germen  fiupports  a 
low  (lender  ftyle,  crowned  with  an  obtufie  ftigma  ;  the  ger- 
nwi  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  capfiule ,  having  five 
cells ,  which  are  filled  with  roundijh  fimall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fection  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Monogyma, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

i  Azalea  (. Vifcofa )  foliis  margine  fcabns,  corollis  pi- 
lofo  glutinofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 5 1 .  Azalea  with  leaves 
having  rough  edges ,  the  petals  of  the  flower  hairy  and 
glutinous.  Ciftus  Yirginiana  flore  &  odore  pencly- 
meni.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  161.  f.  4.  . 

2.  Azalea  ( Nu diflora)  foliis  ovatis  corollis  pilofis  ftami- 
nibus  longiflimis.  Lin. .Sp.  Plant.  150.  Azalea  with 
oval  leaves ,  hairy  flowers ,  and  the  longeft  ftamina.  Cif¬ 
tus  Virginiana  periclymeni  flore  ampliori  minus  odo- 
rato.  Pluk.  Mant.  49. 

There  are  three  or  four  ether  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
two  of  which  grow  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  chiefly 
on  bogs-,  thefe  are  low  plants,  which  have  little 
beauty,  and  very  difficult  to  keep  in  gardens.  The 
others  grow  one  in  the  eaft,  near  Pontus,  and  the 
other  in  India  ;  but  as  neither  of  thefe  are  in  the  Eng- 
liffi  gardens,  I  ffiall  not  enumerate  them. 
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The  firft  of  thefe  here  mentioned,  is  a  low  ffirub, 
rifing  with  feveral  flender  ftems  near  four  feet  high. 
The°leaves  come  out  in  clufters  at  the  ends  of  the 
jffioots,  without  order  :  they  are  fpear-ffiaped,  but  nar¬ 
row  at  their  bafe  their  edges  are  fet  with  very  ffiort 
teeth,  which  are  rough-.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
clufters  between  the  "leaves,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  which  are  white,  with  a  mixture  of  dirty 
yellow  on  their  outfide  :  they  have  a  tube  an  inch 
long,  and  at  the  top  are  pretty  deeply  cut  into  five 
fegments  -,  the  two  upper  are  reflexed,  the.  two  fide 
ones  are  bent  inward,  and  the  lower  one  is  turned 
downward.  There  are  five  flender  ftamina,  which 
are  a  little  longer  than  the  petals  of  the  flower,  fup- 
porting  oblong  Saffron-coloured  fummits.  The  ftyle 
is  much  longer  than  the  ftamina,  and  crowned  by  an 
obtufe  ftigma.  Thefe  flowers  have  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  thofe  of  the  Honeyfuckle,  and  are  as  agreea¬ 
bly  feented.  They  appear  the  middle  of  July,  but 
are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  taller  than  the  firft,  and  in  its 
native  country  frequently  riles  to  the  height  of  fifteen 
feet,  but  in  England  is  never  more  than  half  that 
heio-ht.  This  fends  out  feveral  ftems  from  the  root, 
which  are  garniftied  with  oblong  fmooth  leaves,  placed 
alternately,  having  foot-ftalks.  The  flower-ftalks 
arife  from  the  divifion  of  the  branches,  which  are  long 
and  naked,  fupporting  a  clufter  of  red  doweis,  which 
are  tubulous,  fwelling  at  their  bafe  like  thofe  of  the 
Hyacinth,  and  con  traded  at  their  neck  they  are  di¬ 
vided  at  the  top  into  five  equal  fegments,  which  fpread 
open.  The  five  ftamina  and  the  ftyle  are  much 
longer  than  the  petals,  and  ftand  ered.  This  flowers 
about  the  fame  time  as  the  former,  but  is  not  io  well 
feented. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  ffiade,  and  upon  mont 
ground  in  moft  parts  of  North  America,  from  whence 
many  of  the  plants  have  been  fent  of  late  years  to 
England,  and  feveral  of  them  have  produced  their 
beautiful  flowers  in  many  curious  gardens. 

They  muft  have  a  moift  foil  and  a  ffiady  fituation, 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  They  can  only  be 
propagated  by  ffioots  from  their  roots,  and  lading 
down  their  branches,  for  they  do  not  produce  feeds 
here-,  and  if  good  feeds  could  be  obtained,  they 
would  be  difficult  to  raife,  and  a  long  time  before 
they  would  flower.  But  when  they  are  in  a  proper 
fituation,  their  roots  extend,  and  put  out  ffioots, 
which  may  be  taken  off  with  roots,  and  tranfplant- 
ed.  When  any  of  them  are  laid  down,  it  ffiould 
be'  only  the  young  lhoots  of  the  fame  year,  for  the 
old  branches  will  not  put  out  roots.  The  beft  time 
for  this  is  at  ^Michaelmas,  and  if  they  are  covered 
with  fome  old  tan,  to  keep  out  the  froft,  it  will  be 
of  great  ufe  to  them.  The  autumn  is  alfo  the  beft 
time  to  remove  the  plants,  but  the  ground  about  their 
roots  ffiould  be  covered  in  winter  to  keep  out  the 
froft  and  if  this  is  every  year  prattifed  to  the  old 
plants,  it  will  preferve  them  in  vigour,  and  caufe  them 
to  flower  well. 

AZEDARACH.  See  Melia. 

AZEROLE,  or  L’AZAROLE.  See Mespjli/s* 
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BA  C  C  A,  i.  e.  a  berry,  is  a  round  fruit,  for  the 
moft  part  foft,  and  covered  with  a  thin  fkin, 
containing  feeds  in  a  pulpy  fubftance  •,  but,  if 
it  be  harder,  and  covered  with  a  thicker  fieih, 
it  is  called  Pomum,  i.  e.  an  Apple. 
BACCHARIS,  Ploughman’s  Spikenard,  vulgo. 
The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  and  female 
florets ,  which  are  included  in  one  common ,  cylindrical , 
fcaly  empalement.  'the  florets  are  equal,  the  hermaphrodite 
and  female  are  intermixed.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are 
funnet-Jhaped  and  quinquefid ;  thefe  have  five  flender  fta- 
mina,  crowned  by  cylindrical  fummits ,  and  an  ovalgermen , 
fupporting  a  flender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  ftigma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  fhort  feed  crowned  with 
a  long  down.  The  female  flowers  have  no  ftamina ,  but  in 
other  refpebis  are  the  fame. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngeneiia  Po- 
lygamia  fuperflua,  the  flowers  being  compofed  of  her¬ 
maphrodite  and  female  florets,  which  are  both  fruitful. 
The  Species  are, 

i.  Baccharis  {Tv <e folia)  foliis  lanceolatis  longitudina- 
liter  dentato-ferratis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  Ploughman's 
Spikenard  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  which  are  longitudi¬ 
nally  indented  and  fawed.  Senecio  Africana  arborefcens 
folio  ferrato.'  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  i.  117. 

2.  Baccharis  ( Neriifolia)  foliis  lanceolatis  fuperne  uno 
alterove  denticulo  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff  404.  Plough¬ 
man’s  Spikenard  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  fawed  on  the 
1  edges.  Arbufcula  foliis  nerii.  Boerh.  Ind.  2.  p.  263. 

5.  Baccharis  ( Halimifolia )  foliis  obovatis  fuperne  emar- 
ginato-crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff  405.  Ploughman's  Spike¬ 
nard  with  oval  indented  leaves.  Senecio  Virginianus 
arborefcens,  atriplicis  folio.  Raii  Hift.  1 799- 
p  Baccharis  ( Fcetida )  foliis  lanceolatis  ferrato-dentatis, 
corymbis  foliofis.  Flor.  Virg.  121.  Ploughmans  Spike¬ 
nard  with  fpear-fhaped  fawed  leaves ,  and  a  leafy  corym- 
bus.  Conyza  Americana  frutefcens  fcetidifiima.  Hort. 
Elth.  tab.  89. 

The  Englifh  name  of  Ploughman’s  Spikenard  has 
been  always  applied  to  the  Conyza  major,  or  greater 
Fleabane  •,  but  fince  moft  of  the  modern  botanifts 
have  applied  the  title  of  Baccharis  to  this  genus,  I  have 
added  the  old  Englifh  name  to  it,  of  Ploughman’s 
Spikenard,  rather  than  leave  it  without  anEnglifh  title. 
The  firft  fort  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  grows  naturally  in  Peru,  and  in  other 
parts  of  America.  This  plant  has  been  long  pre¬ 
served  by  the  curious  in  their  gardens.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  five  or. fix  feet,  and  is  a  manageable 
Ihrub ;  "it  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  border  during  any  of 
the  fummer  months,  or  by  feeds  fown  in  a  common 
border  in  the  fpring  of  the  year.  Thefe  feeds  ripen 
well  in  this  country ;  and,  if  permitted  to  fcatter  on 
the  ground,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring.  It  is  pretty  hardy,  and  will  live  abroad  in 
mild  winters,  if  planted  in  a  Warm  fituation  ;  but  it 
is  ufually  kept  in  green-houfes,  and  placed  abroad  in 
fummer ;  it  requires  much  water  in  warm  Weather. 
The  fecond  fort  is  aifo  a  native  of  Africa  •,  this  hath 
a  foft  fhrubby  ftalk  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  pitting  out  fide  branches  toward  the  top, 
garnifhed  with  ftiff  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  having  a  few 
indentures  toward  their  top-,  thefe  are  placed  without 
order :  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches  in  a  clofe  fpike,  confifting  of  female  and 
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hermaphrodite  florets  included  in  the  common  em¬ 
palement  ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  fo  make 
little  appearance,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England. 

This  plant  is  difficult  to  propagate,  for  the  cuttings 
do  with  great  difficulty  take  root  ;  and  it  is  very  rare 
to  find  fhoots  near  the  root  to  lay  down,  fo  that  in 
Holland  they  lay  down  the  entire  head  of  young 
plants,  flitting  the  fmaller  branches  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  prattifed  for  Carnations,  laying  them 
into  the  ground  and  forking  each  down  to  preveht 
their  rifling ;  thefe  when  duly  watered  put  out  roots 
in  one  year,  when  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  planted 
in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  placed  in 
the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which 
they  may  be  placed  in  a  fheltered  fitqation  in  fum¬ 
mer,  but  in  winter  muft  be  kept  in  a  green-houfe. 
The  third  fort  is  pretty  common  in  the  nurferies 
about  London,  where  it  is  ufually  called  the  Ground- 
fell-tree  ;  this  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  other  parts 
of  North  America  -,  it  grows  to  be  a  fhrub  of  about 
feven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  flowers  in  Oiftober;  the 
flowers  are  white,  and  not  very  beautiful ;  but  the 
leaves  continuing  green  through  the'  year,  has  oc- 
cafioned  this  fhrub  to  be  admitted  into  many  curious 
gardens. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  April  or  May,  upon  a  fhady 
border,  and  duly  watered  in  dry  weather,  until  they 
have  taken  root;  and,  at  Michaelmas,  they  will  be 
fit  to  tranfplant  Where  they  are  to  remain  this  will 
live  in  the  open  air,  and  never  is  injured  by  the  cold 
of  our  ordinary  winters ;  but  fevere  froft  will  fome- 
times  deftroy  them. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  North  America  it  rifes  with  a  lig¬ 
neous  ftalk  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  long 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under 
fide,  having  a  difagreeable  fcent  when  handled;  the 
ftalks  are  terminated  by  loofe  umbels  of  flowers, 
which  appear  late  in  the  autumn,  fo  are  not  fucceeded 
by  feeds  in,  this  country. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be 
planted  toward  the  end  of  May,  which  if  fhaded  and 
duly  watered  will  put  out  roots  in  two  months;  when 
they  fhould  be  potted,  that  they  may  be  fheltered 
under  a  frame  in  winter. 

BACCIFEROUS  [Baccifer,  hat.  ofBac.ca,  a  Berry, 
and  fero,  to  bear]  is  an  epithet  applied  to  trees, 
fhrubs,  or  plants,  that  bear  berries,  as  Briony,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Afparagus,  Butchers  Broom,  Night- 
fhade,  Solomon’s  Seal,  and  many  others. 

BALAUSTIA.  See  Punica. 

B  A  L  A  U  S  T I U  M  is  the  cup  of  the  flower  of  the 
wild  Pomegranate. 

B  A  L  L  O  T  E  [BaAA«W,  Gr.)  Black  Horehound. 

This  is  a  common  weed,  growing  on  the  Aides  of 
banks  in  moft  parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  allowed 
a  place  in  gardens ;  there  are  two  varieties  of  it,  one 
with  a  white,  and  the  other  a  purple  flower.  As  thefe 
are  not  cultivated,  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with 
a  farther  defeription  of  them. 

BALM.  See  Melissa. 

BALSA  MIN  A.  The  female  Balfamine.  See  Im- 

PATIENS. 

BALSAMITA.  See  Tanacetum. 

BAMlAMOSCHATA.  See  Hibiscus. 

BANANA.  See  Musa. 

H  h  BANIS- 
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BANISTERIA.  Houft.  MSS.  Lin.  Gen.  509. 
Acer  Scandens.  Sloan.  Cat.  137-  Plum.  Cat.  18. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  [nidi  permanent  empalement,  cut  into  five  acute 
ferments  to  the  bottom  ;  the  flower  hath  five  petals,  which 
arejhaped  like  thofe  of  the  papilionaceous  tribe,  but  fpread 
open,  having  in  fome  fpecies  one,  in  ethers  two,  and  in 
fome,  fever al  netiarious  glands.  It  hath  ten  floor t  flamina, 
crowned  with  Jimple  fummits.  I here  are  in  fome  fpecies 
three,  and  in  others  hit  one  germen,  each  fuppor ting  a  fingle 
fly ^  crowned  by  an  obtufeftigma  \  the  germen  afterward 
become  fo  many  winged  fruit,  like  thofe  of  the  Maple,  each 
containing  a  Jingle  feed. 

The  title  of  this  genus  was  given  by  the  late.  Dr. 
Houftoun,  in  honour  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Banifter,. 
a  curious  botanift,  who  loft  his  life  in  the  fearch  of 
plants  in  Virginia. 

The  Doctor  ranged  this  genus  in  the  clafs  of  papi¬ 
lionaceous  flowers,  to  which  it  has  great  affinity  by 
the  form  of  its  flower;  but  the  ten  ftamina  Handing 
feparate,  induced  Dr.  Linnaeus  to  place  it  in  his  tenth 
clafs  ;  but  although  he  has  put  it  under  his  third  fec- 
tion,  yet  it  would  with  greater  propriety  come  under 
his  fecond,  the  greater  number  of  fpecies  having  but 
two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Banisteria  {Angulo fa)  foliis  ovato-oblongis  rigidis 
racemis  terminalibus  caule  fruticofo  fcandente.  Ba- 
nifteria  with  oblong,  oval,  ftiff  leaves,  fpikes  of  flowers  ter¬ 
minating  the  branches,  and  a  firrubby  climbing  fialk.  .  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  titles  it,  Acer  fcandens  foliis  Laurinis. 
Cat.  Jam.  137. 

2.  Banisteria  ( Fulgens )  foliis  ovatis  glabris,  floribus 
corymbofis  terminalibus,  caule  fruticofo  fcandente. 
Banifteria  with  oval  fmooth  leaves ,  flowers  growing  in  a 
corymbus  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches ,  and  a  jhrubby 
climbing  fialk.  Acer  fcandens  minus  Apocyni  facie 
folio  fubrotundo.  Sloan.  Cat.  138. 

3.  Banisteria  ( Brachiata )  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  flo¬ 
ribus  laxe  fpicatis,  ramis  diffufis  fcandentibus.  Ba¬ 
nifteria  with  oval  pointed  leaves ,  flowers  growing  in  loofe 
fpikes,  and  climbing  dijfufed  branches.  Banifteria  fcan¬ 
dens  &  frutefeens  folio  fubrotundo,  flore  ex  aureo 
Coccineo.  Houft.  MSS. 

4.  Banisteria  {Laurifolia)  foliis  ovatis  nervofis  fubtus 
incanis,  floribus  lateralibus,  caule  fruticofo  fcandente. 
Banifteria  with  nervous  heart-fhaped  leaves,  hoary  on 
their  under  fid.e ,  flowers  growing  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches ,  and  a  florubby  climbing  ftalk.  Acer  Ameri- 
canum  fcandens  foliis  fubrotundis  fubtus  pubefeen- 
tibus..  Millar.  Cat. 

5.  Banisteria  ( Benghalenfls )  foliis  ovato-oblongis  acu¬ 
minatis  racemis  lateralibus  feminibus  patentibus.  Flor. 
Zeyl.  176.  Banifteria  with  oblong,  oval,  pointed  leaves, 
fpikes  of  flowers  growing  from  the  fide  of  the  branches , 
and  fpreading  feeds.  Acer  fcandens  foliis  Citrei  flore 
casruleo  fpicato.  Plum.  Cat.  18. 

6.  Banisteria  {Aculeatd)  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  oblongis 
obtufls,  floribus  fpicatis  caule  ramofo  aculeato.  Ba¬ 
nifteria  with  winged  leaves ,  whofe  fmall  leaves  are  oblong 
and  blunt,  flowers  growing  in  a  fpike ,  and  a  prickly 
branching  ftalk. 

7.  Banisteria  {Purpurea)  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  ovatis 
fpicis  lateralibus  feminibus  eredtis.  Banifteria  with 
winged  leaves ,  whofe  fmall  leaves  are  oval,  fpikes  of 
flowers  growing  from  the  fide  of  the  branches ,  and  ere  Id 
feeds.  Banifteria  foliis  ovatis  fpicis  lateralibus  femini¬ 
bus  eredtis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  427. 

The  firft  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  hath  a 
woody  ftalk,  which  twifts  itfelf  round  the  neighbour- 
-  ing  trees,  and  rifes  to  their  top.  It  is  garnifhed 
with  leaves  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Bay-tree,  and  of 
the  fame  thicknefs,  growing  oppoflte;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  long  branching  fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  which  are  yellow,  compofed  of  five  fmall 
•  leaves ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  two  or  three  winged 
feeds  like  thofe  of  the  greater  Maple. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  at  Cam- 
reachy,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  America.  This 
hath  (lender  winding  ftalks,  which  rife  five  or  fix  feet 
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InffH.  and  are  thinly  garnifhed  with  oval  fmooth 
leaves ;  the  flowers  grow  in  a .  round  bunch  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  which  aie  of  a  browmfh. 
yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  winged  feeds 
like  the  former,  but  fmaller,  and  have  narrower. 

The" third  fort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena,  where 
it  naturally  grows.  This  fends  out  many  branches, 
which  divide  again  into  others,  growing  without 
order,  and  become  very  buffiy  upward,  fending  out 
tendrils  by  which  they  fallen  themielves  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  trees,  and  mount  to  a  great  height ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  oval  ftiff  leaves,  ending  in  a  point. 
The"  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  which  are  firft  of  a  gold  colour,  aiffi 
fade  to  a  fcarlet.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  of 
the  fame  fnape  with  the  former,  but  are  flender,  thin, 
and  for  the  moft  part  fingle. 

The  fourth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Campeachy,  by 
Mr.  Robert  Millar ;  this  hath  many  irregular  climbing 
ftalk s,  which  fallen  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring 
trees,  and  rife  to  a  great  height,  garnifhed  with  oval 
leaves,  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  where 
they  have  many  tranfverfe  ribs.  The  flowers  come 
out  thinly  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  which  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large 
winged  feeds,  which  are  double. 

The" fifth  fort  hath  ftfong  woody  ftalks,  which  twine 
about  the  trees  which  grow  near  it,  and  rifes  twenty 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  pointed  leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  Bay-tree,  growing  oppoftte ;  from  the 
wings  cf  the  leaves  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
fpikes,  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  are  blue,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  flender  winged  feeds,  which  fpread 
open  from  each  other. 

The  fixth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Tolu  in  New  Spain, 
where  it  grows  naturally.  This  hath  climbing  ftalks, 
which  divide  into  many  branches,  garnilhed  with 
long  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  about  twenty  pair 
of  fmall,  oblong,  blunt  pinnae,  each  having  a  deep 
furrow  on  the  under  fide.  At  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
the  ftalks  are  armed  with  fhort  ftrong  fpines,  a  little 
crooked.  The  flowers  grow  in  long  loofe  fpikes  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fingle 
feeds,  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  greater  Maple. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  ftrong  ligneous  ftalks,  covered 
with  an  Afn-coloured  bark,  and  divide  into  many 
branches,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed 
of  five  or  fix  pair  of  oval  fmall  leaves,  nearly  of  the 
flze  with  thofe  of  the  common  Acacia,  but  are  whitifh 
on  their  under  fide ;  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  are 
produced  flender  bunches  of  flowers,  growing  in  a 
racemus  like  thofe  of  the  Currant-bufh,  of  a  purplifli 
colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  broad  winged  feeds, 
growing  erect.  It  was  fent  me  from  Campeachy, 
where  it  grows  naturally. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  coun¬ 
tries,  fo  cannot  be  preferved  in  England,  unlefs  they 
are  kept  in  a  bark-ftove.  They  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  muff  be  procured  from  the  countries 
where  they  grow  naturally.  Thefe  feeds  fhould  bo 
fully  ripe  v/hen  gathered,  and  put  into  fand  or  earth, 
in  which  they  fhould  be  fent  to  England,  otherwife 
they  will  loofe  their  vegetative  quality ;  for  from  a 
large  parcel  of  thefe  feeds  which  were  fent  over  in 
papers,  as  frefli  as  'they  could  poffibly  arrive  here, 
there  was  very  few  plants  raffed,  and  thofe  did  not 
appear  till  the  fecond  year ;  for  thefe  feeds  are  not 
only  in  fliape  like  thofe  of  the  Maple,  but  alfo  are  of 
the  lame  quality,  requiring  to  be  fown  as  foon  as’ 
pofiible  when  they  are  ripe,  or  preferved  in  fand  or 
earth  till  they  are  fown,  otherwife  they  rarely  fucceed; 
therefore  when  the  feeds  arrive,  they  fhould  be  im¬ 
mediately  fown  in  pots,  and,  if  it  happens  in  autumn 
or  winter,  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
of  tanners  bark,  where  the  heat  is  very  moderate, 
and  fecured  from  froft  and  wet,  till  fpnng,  when  they 
mu  ft  be  removed  to  a  frefh  hot-bed,  which  will  bring 
up  the  plants ;  but  if  they  fhould  not  appear  the  firft 
year,  the  pots  fnould  be  preferved  till  the  nextfpring, 
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to  fee  if  the  feeds  will  grow.  When  the  plants  come 
up,  they  muft  be  planted  in  feparate  pots,  filled  with 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  after 
which  they  muft  be  treated  like  other  tender  plants 
from  the  fame  countries. 

B  A  O  B  O  B.  See  Adansonia. 

BARBA  CAPRfE.  See  Spiraea. 

BARBA  JGVIS.  See  Anthyllis. 

B  A  R  B  A  R  £  A.  See  Erysimum. 

BARD  AN  A.  See  Arctium. 

BARLERIA. 

The  name  was  given  to  this  genus  of  plants  by  fa¬ 
ther  Plunder,  in  honour  of  Jacobus  Barelier,  of  Paris, 
who  was  a  famous  botanift. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  'permanent  empalement ,  divided  into  four  parts , 
two  large  and  two  j mailer ,  oppofite.  The  flower  is  of  the 
lip  kind ,  of  one  leaf  funnel-Jhaped ,  and  divided  into  five 
parts  at  the  top  ;  the  upper  fegment  being  broad  and  erebl , 
the  two  fide  ones  narrower ,  and  the  under  one  which  turns 
downward  is  divided  into  two .  It  hath  four  fender  fta- 
mina ,  two  of  which  are  very  fhort  ;  the  two  upper  are 
longer ,  crowned  by  oblong  fkmmits.  In  the  center  is  placed 
the  oval  germen ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a 
bifid  fiigrna.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong , 
quadrangular ,  membranaceous  vejfel,  with  two  cells ,  which 
is  very  elaftic ,  containing  two  or  three  roundifh  comprejfed 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in  the 
feconcl  order  of  his  fourteenth  clafs,  titled  Didy- 
namia  Angiofpermia,  whofe  flowers  have  two  long 
and  two  fhort  ftamina,  and  their  feeds  are  included 
in  a  capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Barleria  ( Solanifolia )  fpinis  axillaribus  foliis  lan- 
eeolatis  denticulads.  Lin.  Sp.  887.  Barleria  with  fpines 
on  the  fide  of  the  branches ,  and  fpear-Jhaped  indented  leaves. 
Barleria  aculeata  folani  folio  anguftiore  fiore  casruleo. 
Plum.  N.  G.  31. 

2.  Barleria  [T  nonit  is)  fpinis  axillaribus  quaternis  foliis 
integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  636.  Barleria  with  fpines 
growing  by  fours  from  the  fide  of  the  branches ,  and  entire 
leaves.  Coletta-veetla.  Hort.  Mai.  9.  p.  77. 

3.  Barleria  ( Buxifolia )  fpinis  axillaribus  oppofitis  fo- 
litaris,  foliis  fubrotundis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  887. 
Barleria  with  fpines  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk ,  and  roundifh 
entire  leaves.  Barleria  Americana  ipinoffima  frutefeens, 
buxi  folio  parvo  fiore.  Amm.  Herb.  104. 

4.  Barleria  ( Coccinea )  inermis  foliis  ovatis  denticulads 
petiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  888.  Barleria  without  fpines ,  and 
oval  indented  leo/ves  having  foot-ftalks.  Barleria  folani 
folio,  fiore  coccineo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  3 1.  . 

The  firft  fort  rifes  with  upright  fquare  italics  three 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  two  oblong  entire  leaves 
at  every  joint;  above  which  the  flowers  come  out  in 
whorls  furrounding  the  italics,  and  under  each  whorl 
there  are  fix  iharp  fpines,  which  are  as  long  as  the 
empalement  of  the  flowers.  Thefe  joints  are  about 
three  inches  diftance;  the  flowers  are  blue,  and  have 
more  of  the  form  of  the  labiated  flowers,  than  any 
of  the  other  fpecies.  I  received  this  from  Pa¬ 
nama. 

The  fecond  fort  has  been  long  in  the  curious  gardens 
in  Holland,  but  has  not  been  many  years  in  this 
country.  This  fends  out  many  flender  items  from 
the  root,  which  rife  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  oval  pointed  leaves,  two  growing  oppofite  at 
each  joint,  which  are  attended  by  four  long  fpines 
Handing  crofs-ways.  This  plant  hath  not  as  yet  flow¬ 
ered  in  England,  though  there  are  large  plants  of  it 
in  the  Chelfea  garden. 

The  third  fort  hath  fhrubby  italics  which  rife  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  roundifh  entire  leaves 
placed  oppofite,  under  which  are  placed  ftrong fpines; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls  toward  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  feed- 
-  veffels,  containing  three  or  four  flat  feeds.  This  grows 
naturally  in  Jamaica. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  iri  the  warm  parts  of 

America.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  finooth  ;  thev  rife 
„  ^  « 
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four  feet  high,  are  garnifhed  with  two  oval  indented 
leaves  ftanding  oppofite ;  the  flowers  are  fcarlet,  and 
are  placed  in  whorls  at  the  joints  of  the  ftalks ;  thefe 
appear  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fhort  pods  mclofing  flat  feeds. 

The  roots  of  the  firft  fort  will  continuq  three  or  four 
years,  but  after  the  fecond  year,  the  plants  grow  too 
rambling,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  branches  are 
'  naked,  fo  are  not  fo  fightly  as  the  young  plants  • 
therefore  a  fucceffion  of  thefe  fhould  be  railed,  and 
the  old  ones  turned  out.  They  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  will  fow  themfelves  in  the  pots  which 
are  near  them  in  the  ftove,  when  the  plants  are 
once  obtained ;  but  where  the  feeds  are  received  fr-  ra 
abroad,  they  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
muft  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they  muft  con- 
ftantly  remain,  and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  tender  exotics  from  the  fame  countries ;  giving 
them  water  frequently  in  furnmer,  and  letting  the 
frefh  air  to  them  every  day  in  warm  weather,  but  in 
winter  they  fhould  have  lefs  water  and  be  kept  warm. 
They  flower  from  June  to  November,  and  their  feeds 
ripen  foon  after. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  flexible  perennial  ftalks,  which 
if  cut  off  during  the  furnmer  months,  and  made  into 
lengths  of  fix  or  eight  inches,  and  planted  in  pots, 
plunging  them  into  a  hot-bed,  and  duly  watered  and 
fhaded  from  the  fun,  will  foon  put  out  roots,  fo  may 
be  planted  each  in  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  the 
tan-bed  in  the  ftove;  for  although  this  fort  may  be 
kept  in  a  dry  ftove  through  the  winter,  yet  the  plants 
will  not  grow  near  fo  fail,  nor  will  their  leaves  be  fo 
large  as  thofe  which  are  plunged  into  bark.  By  this 
method  the  plants  may  be  propagated  in  plenty,  but 
as  they  rarely  produce  flowers  in  England,  fo  tw6 
or  three  plants  will  be  ftifficient  to  maintain  the 
fpecies. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  will  produce  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  provided  the  plants  are  kept  in  the  tan-bed  in 
the  ftove,  fo  thefe  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  hot-bed,  and  the  plants 
afterward  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft 
fort. 

BAROMETER  [from  B  dp(&,  a  weight,  and  frpovt 
a  meafure,]  is  an  inftrument  or  machine  for  meafur- 
ing  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  or  the  minute  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  weight  or  preffure  of  the  incumbent  air, 
in  order  to  determine  the  changes  of  weather. 

This  machine  is  founded  on  the  Torricellian  experi¬ 
ment,  fo  called,  from  the  inventor  Torricellius. 

1.  It  confifts  of  a  long  tube  of  glafs,  hermetically 
fealed  at  one  end  ;  and  being  filled  with  quickfilver, 
is  inverted  fo  as  to  have  one  end  of  it  immerged  in  a 
bafon  of  ftagnant  quickfilver,  and  the  other  herme¬ 
tically  fealed,  which  is  expofed  to  the  preffure  of  the 
outward  air  ;  out  of  which  open  end  (after  fuch  im- 
merfion)  the  quickfilver  in  the  tube  being  buffered  to 
run  as  much  as  it  will  into  the  ftagnant  quickfilver,  in 
which  that  mouth  or  open  end  is  immerfed,  there  is 
wont  to  remain  a  cylinder  of  quickfilver  fufpended  in 
the  tube,  about  twenty-eight,  twenty-nine,  or  thirty 
inches  high,  meaftiring  from  the  furface  of  the  ftag¬ 
nant  quickfilver  perpendicularly;  but  more  or  lefs 
within  fuch  limits,  according  as  the  weight  or  pref¬ 
fure  of  the  air  incumbent  on  the  external  ftagnant 
quickfilver  expofed  to  it,  is  greater  or  leffer,  leaving 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  void,  or  at  leaf:  empty  of 
common  air.  » 

The  phasnomena  of  the  barometer  are  various,  and 
the  caufes  afligned  for  them,  by  feveral  authors,  as 
various ;  nor  is  the  ufe  of  it  in  predicting  the  wea¬ 
ther,  yet  perfectly  afcertained. 

The  greateft  height  the  mercury  has  been  known  to 
ftand  at  in  London,  is  thirty  inches  three-eighths,  and 
its  leaft,  twenty-eight  inches :  and  though,  as  Mr. 
Boyle  obferves,  the  phenomena  of  the  barometer  are 
fo  very  precarious,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  form 
any  general  rules  about  the  rife  and  fall  thereof,  fince 
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m  that  which  fee  ms  to  hold  moll  unlverfally,  viz. 
that  when  the  high  winds  blow,  the  mercury  is  the 
lower,  they  fometimes  fail,  yet  the  following  obier 
vations  have  been  made  by  feveral  authors. 

Dr  Halley  obferves,  that  in  calm  weather,  when 
the  air  is  inclined  to  rain,  the  mercury  is  continually 
low  •,  in  ferene  good  fettled  weather,  high. 

That  on  great  winds,  though  unaccompanied  with 
rain,  the  mercury  is  lowed;  of  all,  with  iegau  to  t 
point  of  the  compafs  the  wind  blows  on ;  that,  ca- 
teris  paribus,  the  greateft  heights  oi  the  mercuiy  are 
on  eafterly  and  north-eafterly  winds ;  that  after  great 
ftorms  of  wind,  when  the  mercury  has  been  low,  it 
rifes  again  very  fall;. 

That  in  calm  frofty  weather  it  fcands  high. 

That  the  more  northerly  places  find  greater  altera¬ 
tions  than  the  more  fouthern.;  and  that  within  the 
tropics,  and  near  them,  there  is  little  or  no  variation 
of  the  mercury  at  all. 

Dr.  Beal  obferves,  that,  cateris  paribus,  the  mercury 
is  higher  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm,  .and  ulually 
hio-her  in  morning  and  evening  than  at  mid-day. 

That  the  mercury  is  higher  in  fettled  and  fair  weather, 
than  either  a  little  before,  or  after,  or  in  the  rain  ; 
and  that  it  generally  defcends  lower  after  rain,  than 
it  was  before  it ;  if  it  chance  to  rife  higher  after  rain, 
it  is  generally  followed  by  a  fettled  leren.ty. 

That  there  are  frequently  great  changes  in  the  ail, 
without  any  perceptible  alterations  in  the  barometer. 
As  to  the  predi&ions  from  the  barometer,  Dr.  Hal¬ 


ley  has  found, 

That  the  rifing  of  the  mercury  forebodes  fair  weather 
after  foul,  and  an  eafterly  or  north-eafterly  wind. 
That  the  falling  of  the  mercury  portends  foutherly 
or  wefterly  winds,  with  rains,  or  ftormy  winds,  or 
both. 

That  in  a  ftorm  the  mercury  beginning  to  rife,  is  a 
pretty  fure  fign  that  it  begins  to  abate. 

Mr.  Patrick  obferves,  that  the  falling  of  the  mercury 
in  hot  weather  prefages  thunder  •,  that  when  foul  wea¬ 
ther  happens  after  the  fall  of  the  mercury,  it  feldom 
holds  long  •,  and  the  fame  is  obferved,  if  fair  weather 
fucceeds  prefently  after  its  rife. 

Hence  Mr.  Pointer  conceives,  that  the  principal 
caufe  of  the  rife  and  fail  of  the  mercury,  is  from  the 
variable  winds  which  are  found  in  the  temperate 
zones,  and  whofe  great  inconftancy  here  in  England 
is  moft  notorious. 

A  fecond  caufe  he  takes  to  be,  the  uncertain  exha¬ 
lation  and  perfpiration  of  the  vapours  lodging  in  the 
air,  whereby  it  comes  to  be  at  one  time  much  more 
crowded  than  at  another,  and  confequently  heavier  ; 
but  this  latter,  in  a  great  meafure,  depends  upon  the 
former. 

And  from  thefe  principles,  he  endeavours  to  explain 
the  feveral  phenomena  of  the  barometer. 

1.  The  mercury’s  being  low,  inclines  it  to  rain  ;  be- 
caufe  the  air  being  light,  the  vapours  are  no  longer 
fupported  thereby,  being  become  fpecifically  heavier 
than  the  medium  wherein  they  are  floated ;  fo  that 
they  defcend  towards  the  earth,  and  in  their  fall,  meet¬ 
ing  with  other  aqueous  particles,  they  incorporate 
together,  and  form  little  drops  of  rain  ;  but  the  mer¬ 
cury’s  being  at  one  time  lower  than  another,  is  the 
effeft  of  two  contrary  winds  blowing  from  the  place 
where  the  barometer  ftands,  whereby  the  air  of  that 
place  is  carried  both  ways  from  it,  and  confequently 
the  incumbent  cylinder  of  air  is  diminiihed,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  mercury  finks.  As  for  inftance,  if  in 
the  German  ocean  it  Ihould  blow  a  gale  of  wefterly 
wind,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  eafterly  wind  in  the 
Irilh  feaj  or  if  in  France  it  fliould  blow  a  northerly 
wind,  and  in  Scotland  a  foutherly,  it  muft  be  grant¬ 
ed,  that  that  part  of  the  atmofphere  impendent  over 
England,  would  thereby  be  exhaufted  and  atte¬ 
nuated,  and  the  mercury  would  fubfide;  and  the 
vapours  which  before  floated  in  thofe  parts  of  the  air, 
of  equal  gravity  with  themfelves,  would  fink  to  the 
earth. 

2.  The  greater  height  of  the  barometer  is  occafioned 
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bv  two  contrary  winds  blowing  towards  the  place  of 
obfervation,  whereby  the  air  of  other  places  is  brought 
thither  and  accumulated  •,  fo  that  the  incumbent  cy¬ 
linder  of  air  being  increafed  both  in  height  and 
weight,  the  mercury  preffed  thereby  muft  needs  rife 
and  ftand  high,  as  long  as  the  winds  continue  lo  to 
blow  •  and  tiien  the  air  being  fpecifically  heavier,  the 
vapours  are  better  kept  fufpended,  fo  that  they  hav» 
ro‘  inclination  to  precipitate  and  tall  down  in  drops, 
which  is  the  reafon  of  the  ferene  good  weather,  which 
attends  the  greater  heights  of  the  mercury. 

„  The  mercury  finks  the  loweft  of  all  by  die  very 
rapid  motion  of  the  air  in  ftorms  of  winds. ' 

For  the  trad  of  the  region  of  the  earth’s  furface, 
wherein  thefe  winds  rage,  not  extending  all  round 
the  Ho  be,  that  ftagnant  air  which  is  left  behind,  as 
likewife  that  on  the  fides,  cannot  come  in  fo  faft  as  to 
fup ply  the  evacuation  made  by  fo  fwift  a  current ;  fo 
that  the  air  muft  neceflarily  be  attenuated  when  and 
where  the  faid  winds  continue  to  blow,  and  that  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  their  violence :  add  to  which, 
that  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  air  being  fo  quick  as 
it  is,  may,  in  all  probability,  take  off  fome  part  of 
the  perpendicular  preffure  thereof-,  and  the  great  agi¬ 
tation  of  its  particles  is  the  reafon  why  the  vapours  are 
diffipated,  and  do  not  condenfe  into  drops,  fo  as  to 
form  rain,  otherwife  the  natural  confequence  of  the 
air’s  rarefaftion. 

4.  The  mercury  ftands  the  higheft  upon  an  eafterly 
or  north-eafterly  wind  ;  becaufe,  in  the  great  Atlan¬ 
tic;  ocean,  on  this  fide  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  the  wefterly  and  fouth-wefterly  winds  blow 
almoft  always  trade  :  fo  that  whenever  here  the  winds 
come  up  at  eaft  and  north-eaft,  it  is  fure  to  be  checked 
by  a  contrary  gale  as  foon  as  it  reaches  the  ocean  : 
wherefore,  according  to  what  is  made  out  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  remark,  the  air  muft  needs  be  heaped  over  this 
ifland,  and  confequently,  the  mercury  muft  ftand 
high,  as  often  as  thefe  winds  blow. 

5. ’  In  calm  frofty  weather,  the  mercury  generally 
ftands  high,  becaufe,  as  he  conceives,  it  feldom  freezes 
but  when  the  winds  come  out  of  the  northern  or 
north-eaftern  quarters,  or  at  leaft,  unlefs  thofe  winds 
blow  at  no  great  diftance  off. 

For  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  Denmark,  Swe¬ 
den,  Norway,  and  all  that  trad,  from  whence  north- 
eaftern  winds  come,  are  fubjed  to  almoft  continual 
froft  all  the  winter,  and  thereby  the  lower  air  is  very 
much  condenfed,  and  in  that  ftate  is  brought  hither¬ 
ward  by  thofe  winds ;  and,  being  accumulated  by 
the  oppofition  of  the  wefterly  wind  blowing  in  the 
ocean,  the  mercury  muft  needs  be  preffed  to  a  more 
ordinary  height ;  and,  as  3  concurring  caufe,  the 
fhrinking  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  air  into  Idler  room 
by  cold,  muft  needs  caufe  a  defcent  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  atmofphere,  to  reduce  the  cavity  made  by  this 
contraction  to  an  equilibrium. 

6.  After  great  ftorms  of  winds,  whqn  the  mercury 
has  been  very  low,  it  generally  rifes  again  very  faft : 
he  fays,  he  once  obferved  it  to  rife  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  lefs  than  fix  hours,  after  a  long  continued  ftorm  of 
fouth-weft  wind. 

The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  air  being  very  much  rare¬ 
fied  by  the  great  evacuations  that  fuch  continued 
ftorms  make  thereof,  the  neighbouring  air  runs  in 
more  fwiftly,  to  bring  it  to  an  equilibrium,  as  we  fee 
water  runs  the  fafter  for  having  a  greater  declivity. 

7.  The  variations  are  greater  in  the  more  northerly 
places,  as  at  Stockholm  greater  than  at  Paris  [com¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Pafchal-,]  becaufe  the  more  northerly' 
parts  have  ufually  greater  ftorms  of  wind  than  the  more 
foutherly,  whereby  the  mercury  fliould  link  lower  in 
that  extreme  ;  and  then  the  northerly  winds  bringing 
the  condenfed  and  ponderous  air  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  pole,  and  that  again  being  checked  by  a 
Futherly  wind,  at  no  great  diftance,  and  fo  heaped 
up,  muft  of  neceflity,  make  the  mercury  in  fuch  cafe 
ftand  higher  in  the  other  extreme. 

8.  This  remark,  that  there  is  little  or  no  variation 
near  the  equinoctial,  does,  above  all  others,  confirm 
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the  hypothecs  of  the  variable  winds  being  the  caufe 
of  thefe  variations  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  ;  for 
in  the  places  above-named,  there  is  always  an  eafy  gale 
of  wind,  blowing  nearly  upon  the  fame  point,  viz. 
E.  N.  E.  at  Barbadoes,  and  E.  S.  E.  at  St.  Helena ; 
fo  that  there  being  no  contrary  currents  of  the  air  to 
exhauft  or  accumulate  it,  the  atmofphere  continues 
much  in  the  fame  Hate. 

Mr.  Patrick  gives  us  the  following  rules  and  obfer- 
vations  for  the  rifing  and  falling  of  tlie  mercury,  in 
order  to  foreknow  the  weather  by  the  barometer. 

1.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  motion  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  does  not  exceed  three  Inches  in  its  rifing  or  fall- 
in°-  in  the  barometer  of  the  common  form. 

2.  That  its  lead;  alterations  are  to  be  minded,  in  or¬ 
der  to  the  right  finding  of  the  weather  by  it. 

3.  The  rifing  of  the  mercury  prefages  in  general  fair 
weather,  and  its  falling,  foul,  as  rain,  inow,  high 
winds,  and  ftorms. 

4.  In  very  hot  weather,  the  falling  of  the  mercury 
forelhews  thunder. 

.  5.  In  winter,  the  rifing  of  the  mercury  prefages  froft  ; 
and  in  frofty  weather,  if  the  mercury  falls  three  or 
four  degrees,  there  will  certainly  follow  a  thaw  •,  but 
if  the  mercury  riles  in  a  continued  froft,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  fnow. 

6.  When  foul  weather  happens  foon  after  the  falling 
of  the  mercury,  you  may  expebt  but  little  of  it  •,  and 
you  may  judge  the  fame,  when  the  weather  proves 

.  fair  fhortly  after  the  mercury  has  rifen. 

7.  When  the  mercury  rifes  much  and  high  in  foul 
weather,  and  continues  fo  for  two  or  three  days  before 
the  foul  weather  is  over,  you  may  expebt  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  fair  weather  to  follow. 

8.  When  the  mercury  falls  much  and  low  in  fair 
weather,  and  continues  fo  for  two  or  three  days  be¬ 
fore  the'  rain  comes,  then  you  may  expert  a  great  deal 
of  wet,  and- probably  high  winds. 

9.  The  unfettled  motion  of  the  mercury  denotes  un¬ 
certain  and  changeable  weather. 

10.  You  are  not  fo  ftribtly  to  mind  the  words  engraven 
on  the  plates,  though  for  the  moft  part  they  will 
agree  with  them,  as  the  rifing  and  falling  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  •,  for  if  it  Hands  at  much  rain,  and  rifes  up  to 
changeable,  it  prefages  fair  weather,  although^  not 
to  continue  fo  long  as  it  would  have  done,  if  the 
mercury  were  higher,  and  fo  on  the  contrary. 

Thefe  rules  and*obfervations  are  fufficient  to  inftrubt 
perfons  who  are  unacquainted  with  this  inftrument, 
how  to  make  their  obfervations ;  and  with  conftantly 
remarking  what  alterations  happen  in  the  weather  on 
the  variations  of  the  mercury,  a  perfon  may  nearly 
predibt  the  great  alterations  of  the  weather  a  day  or 
two  before  they  happen,  which  is  frequently  of  great 
ufe  to  the  gardener  and  farmer,  but  particularly  to 
the  latter,  who  may  begin  to  mow  his  grafs  when  he 
finds  there  is  a  profpebl  of  fair  weather,  or  poftpone 
it  a  few  days  until  he  forefees  a  likelihood  of  luch. 
The  fame  alfo  may  be  of  great  moment  in  reaping 
his  corn,  as  alfo  in  fowing  his  grain,  and  moft  of  his 
other  bufinefs.  Therefore  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument 
fhould  be  more  generally. known  by  the  prabhcal  far¬ 
mer  and  gardener. 

BART  R  A  MIA.  See  Triumf£tta. 
BASELLA,  or  climbing  Nightfhade  from  Malabar. 
The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  no  empalement  •,  it  is  fhaped  like  a 
pitcher ,  flefljy  at  the  bafle  and  f  welling ,  but  clofed  toward 
the  brim ,  where  it  is  di  vided  into  fix  parts,  two  of  which 
are  larger  than  the  others.  It  hath  five  awl-Jhaped 
flamina ,  which  are  equal ,  faflened  to  the  petal ,  crowned 
with  roundifih  fummits.  The  globular  germen ,  which  is 
fituated  in  the  center ,  fupports  three  J lender  flylcs ,  crowned 
by  oblong  fligma.  The  petal  of  the  flower  remains ,  and 
inclofes  a  roundifh  flefljy  berry ,  including  one  round  feed. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  iebtion 
of  Linnteus’s  fifth  clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  T rigynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  three  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Basella  ( Rubra )  foliis  planis,  pedunculis  fimplici- 
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bus.  Lin.  Sp.  390.  Bafella  with  plain  leaves  and fiinrpU 
foot-ftalks.  Cufcuta  foliis  fubcordatis.  Hort.  Cldr. 
39.  Climbing  Nightfhade. 

2.  Basella  ( Alba )  foliis  ovatis  undatis,  pedunculis  fim- 
plicibus  folio  lorigioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  390.  Bdfella  with 
oval  waved  leaves ,  and  foot-ftalks  longer  than  the  leaf. 
Bafella  Sinica,  foliis  &  caulibus  viridibus  minus  fuc-: 
culentibus  frubtu  minore.  Juffl 
The  firft  fort  has  thick,  ftrong,  fucculent  {talks  and 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  The 
plant  requires  to  be  fupported,  for  it  will  climb  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  when  the  plants  are  kept 
in  a  ftove  or  glals-cafe,  and  produce  a  great  number 
of  fide  branches  :  but  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open 
air,  they  will  not  grow  fo  large,  nor  will  they  perfebt 
their  feeds,  except  it  be  in  very  warm  feafons  •,  when 
they  are  placed  in  the  bark-ftove,  they  will  often  live 
through  the  winter,  and  produce  great  quantities  of 
flowers  and  feeds.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  have 
no  great  beauty,  but  the  plant  is  preferved  for  the  odd 
appearance  of  the  ftalks  and  leaves. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  I  received  from  Div 
Juflieu  of  Paris,  from  whence  I  have  obtained  two 
varieties  •,  one  of  which  hath  purple  ftalks  and  leaves* 
and  the  other  hath  leaves  variegated  with  white ;  but 
both  of  them  retain  their  fmall  ftalks,  and  oblong 
flaccid  leaves,  fmaller  flowrers  and  fruit,  in  which 
they  effentially  differ  from  the  firft. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted, 
into  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed,  where  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotics.  They  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be  laid  to 
dry  a  day  or  two  after  they  are  taken  from  the  plants, 
before  they  are  planted,  that  the  wound  may  heal, 
otherwife  they  will  rot.  Thefe  cuttings  muft  be  plant¬ 
ed  into  pots  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where’  they 
will  take  root  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  time,  when 
they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feed- 
ling  plants.  But  as  thefe  rife  fo  eafily  from  feeds,  it 
is  feldom  they  are  propagated  any  other  way,  becaufe 
they  are  plants  of  fhort  duration.  Thefe  flower  from 
June  to  autumn,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September 
and  December. 

Thefe  plants  will  climb  to  a  confiderable  height,  and 
fend  forth  a  great  number  of  branches,  fo  that  they 
fnould  have  a  place  near  the  back  of  the  ftove,  where 
they  may  be  trained  up  to  a  trellife,  or  fattened  to  the 
back  of  the  ftove,  otherwife  they  will  twift  them- 
felves  about  whatever  plants  ftand  near  them,  and 
be  very  injurious  to  the  other  plants ;  whereas,  when 
they  are  regularly  trained  to  a  trellife,  they  will  have 
a  good  effebt  in  adding  to  the  variety. 

From  the  berries  of  the  firft  fort,  I  have  feen  a  beau¬ 
tiful  colour  drawn,  but  when  ufed  for  painting,  did 
not  continue  very  long,  but  changed  to  a  pale  colour ; 
though  I  believe  there  might  be  a  method  invented, 
whereby  this  beautiful  colour  might  be  fixed,  fo  as  to 
become  very  ufeful ;  for  I  have  been  allured,  that 
the  juice  ‘of  thefe  berries  has  been  ufed  for  ftaining 
of  callicoes  in  India. 

BASILICU  M,  or  BASIL.  See  Ocymum. 

BASONS  or  fountains,  &c.  which  ferve  either  for 
the  ornament  or  ufe  of  gardens,  are  made  in  divers 
forms,  fome  round,  fome  oblong  or  oval,  others 
fquare,  cbtangular,  &c.  but  their  moft  common  form 
is  circular  ;  and,  if  the  ground  wall  permit,  the  larger 
they  are  the  better  •,  and  when  they  exceed  in  fize, 
they  are  called  pieces  of  water,  canals,  filh  ponds, 
pools,  and  refervoirs. 

In  making  thefe*  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
both  the  extremes,  and  not  to  make  them  either  too 
big  or  too  little,  that  a  water  work  may  not  take 
up  the  beft  part  of  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground.;  nor  to 
make  too  little  a  bafon  in  a  large  fpot.  This  muft 
depend  entirely  on  the  judgment  of  the  defigner  of 
the  garden. 

I  i 
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Some  would  have  the  fize  of  a  bafon  to  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  jet  d’  Eau,  that  the  water  thrown  up  in 
the  air,  may  not,  by  being  blown  by  the  air,  be  car¬ 
ried  beyond  the  edge  of  the  bafon,  but  all  lad  down 
without  wetting  the  walk. 

As  to  the  depth  of  bafons  it  is  ufually  from  two  to 
three  feet,  this  depth  being  fufficient  to  fecure  the 
bottom  of  the  balbns  from  froft,  and  to  dtp  watering 


But  if  they  are  to  ferve  for  refervoirs,  or  to  keep  fifh 
in,  then  they  may  be  made  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
which  will  both  hold  water  enough,  and  be  deep 
enough  for  the  fifh  to  breed  in,  and  alfo  to  bear  a 

boat.  , 

Deeper  than  this  they  need  not  be,  and  if  they  were 
deeper,  they  would  be  dangerous  as  to  the  drowning 
of  perfons  who  might  chance  to  2 all  in.  ^  _ 

In  making  bafons,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in 
making  them  at  firft  ;  for  the  water  always  naturally 
endeavouring  to  run  away,  and  by  its  weight  and 
p  re  fill  re  in  a  bafon,  making  its  way  out  at  the  kaiC 
cranny,  it  will  grow  conftantly  bigger  and  bigger ;  fo 
that  if  it  be  not  well  made  at  fil'd,  it  will  be  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  repair  it. 

Batons  are  made  either  with  clay,  cement,  or  lead  ; 
they  are  mod  ufually  made  of  clay ;  in  making  fuch, 
at  the  marking  out  the  dimenfions,  the  diameter 
ought  to  be  four  feet  bigger  on  each  fide,  yet  the 
bafon  will  not  be  the  wider,  for  it  will  be  taken  rip 
with  the  walls  on  each  fide  and  the  clay- work,  which 
is  to  fill  the  fpace  between ;  the  bafon  mud  alfo  be 
dug  two  feet  deeper  than  the  depth  of  the  water  is 
defigned  to  be,  becaufe  it  is  to  be  laid  over  eighteen 
inches  thick  with  clay,  and  fix  inches  with  gravel  and 
paving. 

The  clay  ought  to  be  well  wrought  with  the  hands 
and  water,  and  when  it  is  fpread,  fhould  be  trodden 
in  with  the  naked  feet,  that  the  water  of  the  bafon 
may  not  dilute  through  it,  and  the  roots  of  any  trees 
that  may  grow  near,  may  not  penetrate  into  the  out¬ 
ward  wall,  which  may  be  made  of  diards,  rubble,  or 
flints,  with  mortar  made  of  the  natural  earth,  and  is 
called  the  ground  wall,  becaufe  it  is  only  made  to  re¬ 
fid  the  preflure  of  the  ground  about  it.  The  inward 
wall  ought  to  be  made  with  good  rubble  dones  that 
will  not  fcale  and  come  off  in  flafhes  in  the  water,  or 
eife  of  flints  and  dones  from  the  hills,  which  will 
make  durable  work,  but  will  not  look  fo  neat  as  the 
pointed  rubble ;  and  there  ought  to  be  laid  here  and 
there  dones,  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  to  render  it 
the  more  fubdantial.  *  - 

The  method  of  making  bafons  of  cement  is  as  fol-. 
lows  :  after  you  have  marked  out  the  dimenfions  of 
the  bafon,  as  before,  if  you  enlarge  it  one  foot  nine 
inches,  it  will  be  fufficient,  and  the  fame  depth  deeper 
at  the  bottom  will  be  enough. 

This  being  done,  you  mult  begin  to  back  up  and 
raife  againd  the  ground  j  cut  perpendicularly  a  wall 
of  mafonry  a  foot  thick,  which  mud  go  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  fhould  be  built  with  diards  and  rubble  dones 
laid  in  mortar  of  lime  and  land. 

When  the  wall  is  finilhed  round  the  circumference, 
then  the  bottom  is  to  be  wrought  a  foot  thick  with, 
the  fame  materials ;  and  the  folid  work  or  lining  of 
cement  is  to  be  backed  up  againd  the  walls  nine 
inches  thick,  including  the  plaftering  and  inward  fur- 
face.  This  folid  ought  to  be  made  of  fmall  flints, 
laid  in  beds  of  mortar  made  of  lime  and  cement. 
When  this  folid  is  eight  inches-  thick,  it  ought  to  be 
pladered  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  bottom  with 
cement  well  lifted  before  it  be  tempered  with  lime  ; 
and  with  this  it  diould  be  wrought  over  frnooth  with 
the  trowel. 


The  proportion  of  this  cement  diould  be  two  thirds 
of  cement  or  powdered  tile  to  one  third  of  lime. 

This  cement  has  the  property  to  harden  fo  underwa¬ 
ter,  that  it  will  .be  as  hard  as  done  or  marble,  and 
the  body  will  be  fo  folid  as  never  to  decay. 

Aker  the  finifhing  of  the  bafon,  the  pladering  fhould 
be  tor  four  or  five  days  iuccefiively  anointed  over  with 
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oil  or  bullock’s  blood,  to  prevent  it  from  cracking 
or  flawing ;  this  being  done,  the  water  fhould  be  kt 

into  the  bafon  as  foon  as  may  be;  ' 

Thole  bafons  which  are  made  of  lead,  are  to  be  tnus 
wrought  j  the  outlines  ought  to  be  enlarged  one  foot 
of  a  fide,  and  digged  hair  a  foot  deeper  than  the  ba¬ 
fon  is  to  be. 

The  wall  mud  be  made  a  foot  thick,  that  it  may  be 
able  to  bear  up  againd  the  earth  lying  againd  it ;  but 
the  bottom  will  not  require  to  be  more  than  half  a 
foot  thick. 

Thefe  walls  mud  be  built  in  rubble  laid  in  mortar  all 
of  plader,  becaufe  the  lime  will  eat  the  lead,  and  then 
the  lead  mud  be  laid  on  the  walls  and  bottom,  and 
be  learned  with  folder. 

But  bafons  of  lead  are  not  much  in  ufe,  becaufe  of 
their  great  charge  in  making,  and  the  danger  of  the 
lead  being  dolen. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  upper  edge 
and  fuperficies  of  a  bafon  upon  a  level,  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  may  cover  all  the  walls  equally. 

As  to  the  wade  pipes  of  bafons,  whether  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  or  fuperficies,  they  ought  not  to  be  made  too 
fmall,  led  they  fhould  be  choked,  notwithstanding  the 
cawls  that  are  drawn  before  them. 

When  this  wade  water  is  only  to  be  lod  in  finks  and 
common  fewers,  it  is  carried  away  in  drains  or  earthen 
pipes ;  but  when  it  ferves  to  play  the  bafons  that  lie 
below  it,  it  mud  pafs  through  leaden  pipes. 

Thefe  bafons  are  now  pretty  generally  rejected  by  per¬ 
fons  of  good  tafte,  as  being  no  ways  ornamental ; 
therefore  where  there  is  a  necefiity  to  make  refervoirs 
for  water  for  the  ufe  of  gardens,  they  are  commonly 
dug  in  the  lowed  part  of  gardens,  or  where  the  fpot 
is  mod  convenient  for  receiving  the  water,  which  may 
run  from  the  adjacent  grounds  in  hard  rains ;  thefe 
ponds  fhould  have  their  fides  made  very  eafy,  for,  if 
they  are  too  upright,  the  earth  frequently  breaks  down 
by  the  water  wafhing,  and  making  it  hollow  below  ; 
the  fides  and  bottoms  of  thefe  ponds  fhould  be  laid 
nine  or  ten  inches  thick  with  well  wrought  clay  *,  and, 
as"  the  clay  is  finilhed,  it  fhould  be  well  covered  to 
prevent  the  fun  and  wind  from  cracking  it  before  the 
water  is  let  in.  The  figures  of  thefe  ponds  fhould 
not  be  regular,  for  the  fhape  of  the  hollow,  where 
they  are  made,  fhould  be  followed,  which  will  lave 
expence,  and  have  a  better  appearance. 

B  ASTER!  A.  Nov.  Gen.  All-fpice. 

As  this  plant  had  no  proper  title  given  to  it,  I  have 
given  it  this  in  honour  of  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Job 
Bafter,  F.  R.  S.  of  Zurich  Zee,  in  Holland,  who  is 
a  gentleman  well  fkilled  in  botany,  and  has  a  fine 
garden  ftored  with  rare  plants,  of  which  he  is  very- 
communicative  to  his  friends,  as  I  have  many  years 
experienced. 

The  Characters  are, 

' The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  flhort ,  of  one  leaf,  and 
cut  into  five  narrow  fegments  at  the  top.  It  hath  a  dou¬ 
ble  f erics  of  narrow  petals,  which  fpread  open ,  and  turn 
inward  at  their  extremity.  Under  the  receptacle  is  fix¬ 
ated  an  oval  germen ,  having  no  ftyle ,  but  five  ftigma  refil¬ 
ing  upon  it,  and  is  furrounded  by  many  fhort  fiamina , 
crowned  by  obtufie  fummits.  'The  germen  after-ward  be¬ 
comes  a  roundijh  fruit,  comprefifed  at  both  ends,  having 
cells ,  containing  oblong  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  SpECiES'of  this  genus  at  prefent 
.in  England,  which  is,  ‘ 

Basteria  foliis  ovatis  oppofitis,  floribus  lateralibus 
caule  fruticofo  ramofo.  Bafieria  with  oval  leaves  placed 
oppofite,  flowers  coming  from  the  fides  of  the  Jlalks ,  and  a 
branching  fhrubby  ftalk.  Frutex  Corni  foliis  conjugatis 
floribus  Anemones  ftellatae,  petalis  crafiis  rigidis  co¬ 
lore  fordide  rubente,  cortice  Aromatico.  Catefb.  Hift. 
Carol.  Vol.  I.  p.  46.  commonly  called  in  Carolina  AU- 
fpice. 

This  fhrub  grows  naturally  in  America.  Mr.  Cattefby, 
who  firft  introduced  it  into  the  Englifh  gardens,  pro¬ 
cured  it  from  the  continent,  fome  hundred  miles  on 
the  back  of  Charles  Town,  in  Carolina. 


It 
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It  feldom  rifes  more  than  four  feet  high  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  dividing  into  many  Header  branches  near  the 
ground,  which  are  garniihed,  with  two  oval  leaves 
placed  oppoiite  at  every  joint,  which  are  entire;  thefe 
have  fliort  foot-ftalks ;  the  flowers  grow  tingle  at  the 
extremity  of  the  foot-ftalk,  which  comes  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  •,  they  have  twro  feries  of  nar¬ 
row  thick  petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  turn  inward 
at  the  top,  like  thole  of  the  Starry  Anemone,  or  the 
Virgin’s  Bower  :  thefe  are  of  a  fullen  purple  colour, 
and  have  a  difagreeable  fcent ;  they  appear  in  May. 
The  embryo  fits  beneath  the  flower,  and  fupports  five 
ftigma  ;  this  afterward  appears  to  have  five  cells,  but 
it  never  comes  to  perfection  in  this  country,  therefore 
I  can  only  give  a  defcription  of  it  from  -an  imperfect 
rudiment,  which  a  few  years  paft,  was  fairer  than  any 
I  had  before  feen.  The  bark  of  this  Ihrub  is  brown, 
and  has  a  veiy  llrong  aromatic  fcent ;  from  whence 
the  inhabitants  of  Carolina  gave  it  the  title  of  All- 
lpice,  by  which  it  is  generally  known  in  the  nurferies 
near  London. 

This  fhrub  will  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  if 
it  is  planted  in  a  warm  fituation  and  a  dry  foil.  It  is 
propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  branches,  which 
will  take  root  in  one  year,  and  may  then  be  taken 
from  the  mother  plant,  and  planted  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting 
well,  after  they  are  grown  to  any  fize.  When  the 
layers  are  tranfplanted,  the  furface  of  the  ground 
fliould  be  covered  with  mulch,  to  prevent  the  drying 
winds  from  penetrating  the  ground  to  their  roots ; 
and  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  they  mull  be  watered 
once  a  week,  but  fhould  not  have  too  much  wet,  for 
that  will  rot  their  tender  fibres. 

The  belt  time  for  laying  down  the  branches,  is  in  the 
autumn,  but  they  Ihould  not  be  tranfplanted  till  the 
fpring  twelve  months  after,  for  the  fpring  is  the  fafelt 
time  to  remove  thefe  plants.  After  the  branches  are 
laid  down,  there  Ihould  be  fome  old  tanners  bark 
laid  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  to  keep  out  the 
froft,  which  Ihould  alfo  be  done  every  winter,  while 
the  plants  are  young,  which  will  prevent  the  froft 
from  penetrating  to  their  root,  and  thereby  fecure 
them. 

This  plant  was  very  fcarce  in  England,  till  within  a 
few  years  paft,  that  many  of  them  have  been  brought 
from  Carolina,  where  they  have  been  greatly  increaled 
in  the  gardens  near  Charles  Town. 

Dr.  Kempfer  has  given  a  figure  and  defcription  of  a 
plant,  in  his  Amcemtates  Exoticarum,  which  feems 
to  be  ol  this  genus ;  but  he  mentions  the  fruit  to  be 
compofed  of  eight .  cells ;  whereas,  fo  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  examine  this,  it  appears  to  have  but  five  ; 
however,  the  flower  and  general  ftruCture  of  the 
plant,  agrees  very  well  with  this,  but  I  fuppofe  it  to 
be  a  diftinCt  fpecies,  the  leaves  of  this  being  much 
longer,  and  the  flowers  ftand  upon  naked  foot-ftalks  ; 
whereas  thofe  of  our  fort  have  commonly  two  fmall 
leaves,  which  are  narrower,  and  more  pointed  than 
thofe  upon  the  branches  :  but  I  find  Dr.  Linnaeus  and 
Monfieur  Du  Hamel,  both  fuppofe  they  are  the  fame 
plant. 

After  I  had  given  a  figure  of  this  plant,  in  plate  LX. 
of  my  Figures  of  Plants,  I  received  Monfieur  Du  Ha¬ 
mel’s  book  of  the  trees  and  fhrubs,  which  will  grow 
in  the  open  air  about  Paris,  in  which  he  has  given  a 
bad  figure  of  this  plant,  under  the  title  of  Butneria  ; 
but  as  my  plate  was  firft  publilhed,  and  I  was  not  ap- 
prifed  of  his  title,  I  have  continued  my  title  to  it ; 
not  from  any  attachment  to  it,  as  being  my  own,  but 
latner  to  avoid  confufion,  which  mult  attend  the  fre¬ 
quent  alteration  of  the  names  of  plants,  which  is  too 
much  in  falhion  at  prefen t. 

B  AUHINI  A,  Mountain  Ebony,  vulgb.  This  plant 
was  fo  named  by  father  Plumier,  in  honour  of  the 
two  famous  ootanifts,  John  and  Gafpar  Bauhin, 
ft  he  Characters  are, 

tfhe  empalement  oj  the  flower  is  permanent,  tubuhus ,  cf 
ore  lea],  and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top-,  the  flower 
is  compofed  of  five  petals,  which  in  feme  fpecies  are  fpeo.r- 
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fhaped,  waved  and  reflexed ,  but  in  others  romdifh  and 
concave  :  it  hath  ten  ft  amma,  which  are  of  unequal  lengths  j 
fome  of  thefe  are  crowned  by  oval  fummits ,  but  others  have 
none.  The  oblong  germen  fits  upon  the  foot-ftalk ,  flipper t - 
ing  a  flender  declining  ftyle ,  which  turns  upward  at  the 
point,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma. ;  the  rep  men  after¬ 
ward  becomes  along  taper  pod ,  inclojing  a.  row  of  roundiflo 
comprejfed  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  entitled  Decandria  Monogynia* 
the  flower  having  ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bauiiinia  (. Aculeata )  caule  aculeato.  Hort.  Cliff. 
156,  Bauhinia with  a  prickly  ftalk.  Bauhinia  aculeata 
folio  rotundo  emarginato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  23. 

2.  Bauhinia  (Tomentofa)  foliis  cordalis,  lobis  femior- 
biculatis  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  536.  Bauhinia  with 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  and  femiorbicular  woolly  lobes.  Bau¬ 
hinia  fiore  luteo  fpicato  folio  fubrotundo  bicorni. 
Houll.  ' 

3.  Bauhinia  ( Acuminata )  foliis  ovatis  lobis  acuminatis 
femi-ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  375’  Bauhinia  with  oval 
leaves,  and  pointed  lobes  which  are  half  oval.  Bauhi¬ 
nia  non  aculeata  folio  ampliori  &  bicorni.  Plum.  Nov.- 
Gen.  23. 

4.  Bauhinia  (Ungulata )  foliis,  lobis  parallelis.  Lin.  Sp. 
535.  Bauhinia  with  oval  leaves ,  whofe  lobes  are  parallel. 
Bauhinia  non  aculeata  folio  nervofo  bicorni,  floribus 
albicantibus.  Houft. 

5.  Bauhinia  (Emarginato)  caule  aculeato,  foliis  corda- 
tis  lobis  orbiculatis,  fubtus  tomentofis.  Bauhinia  with 
a  prickly  ftalk ,  and  heart-jhaped  leaves  with  round  lobes 
which  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide.  Bauhinia  acu¬ 
leata  folio  rotundo  emarginato  flore  magno  aibo. 
Houft. 

6.  Bauhinia  ( Purpurea )  folio  fubcordatis  bipartitis  ro- 
tundatis,  fubtus  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  536.  Bauhinia 
with  ahnoft  heart-fhaped  leaves  divided  in  two  roundifh 
lobes  woolly  on  their  under  Jide.  Bauhinia  non  aculeata 
folio  fubrotundo  bicorni,  floribus  albis.  Houft. 

7.  Bauhinia  ( Rctundata )  foliis  fubcordatis  bipartitis  ro- 
tundatis  caule  aculeato,  floribus  fparfis.  Bauhinia  with 
heart-floaped ,  bifid,  rounded  leaves ,  a  prickly  ftalk,  and 
flowers  growing  fparfly.  Bauhinia  aculeata  foliis  fubro- 
tundis  bicornis  flore  magno  albo.  Houft. 

8.  Bauhinia  (Variegata)  foliis  cordatis  lobis  coadunatis 
obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  375.  Bauhinia  with  heart- 
floaped  leaves,  and  obtufe  lobes  which  join  together.  Cho- 
vanna-mandaru.  Hort.  Mai.  1.  p.  57. 

9.  Bauhinia  ( Scandens )  caule  cirrhifero.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant* 
374.  Bauhinia  with  a  ftalk  having  tendrils. 

10.  Bauhinia  (Divaricata)  foliis  ovatis  lobis  divarica- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  374.  Bauhinia  with  oval  leaves , 
whofe  lobes  fpread  different  ways.  Bauhinia  foliis  quin- 
quenerviis  laciniis  acuminatis  remotiflimis.  Plort. 
Cliff.  156. 

.  The  firft  fort  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica,  and  the 
other  fugar  Hands  in  America,  where  it  rifes  to  the 
height  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  with  a  crooked 
ftem,  and  divides  into  many  irregular  branches,  armed 
with  fliort  ftrong  fpines,  garnifhed  with  compound 
winged  leaves,  each  having  two  or  three  pair  of 
lobes,  ending  with  an  odd  one,  which  are  oblique, 
blunt,  and  indented  at  the  top.  The  ftalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  feveral  long  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  bordered  pods,  about  three 
inches  long,  which  contain  two  or  three  fwelling  feeds. 
Thefe  pods  are  glutinous,  and  have  a  ftrong  bal- 
famic  fcent,  as .  have  alfo  the  leaves  when  bruifed. 
It  is  called  in  America,  the  Indian  Savin-tree,  from 
its  ftrong  odour,  fomewhat  refembling  the  common 
Savin. 

The  fecond  fort  wras  fent  me  from  Campeaclry,  in 
1730,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfton,  where  he  found  it 
growing  naturally.  This  rifes  to  the  height  of  tw;elve 
or  fourteen  feet,  with  a'fmooth  ftem,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
having  two  irnooth-pointed  lobes ;  the  extremity  of 
every  branch  is  terminated  by  a  long  fpike  of  yellow 
flowers,  fo  that  when  thefe  trees  are  in  flower,  they 

make 
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mr-fee  a  fine  appearance.  The  pods  are 

about  five  inches  long,  each  containing  five  01  fix 

roundifh  comprefled  feeds.  .  i  „ 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  v  here 
it  rifes  with  feveral  pretty  ftrong,  upright,  irnootn 
Items,  fending  out  many  (lender  branches,  garni  re 
with  oval  leaves,  deeply  divided  into  two  lobes.  1  he 
leaves  come  out  without  order,  and  have  long^  oot 
(talks,  but  are  much  thinner  than  thoie  of  the  ipecies 
before-mentioned.  The  flowers  come  out  at  tie 
extremity  of  the  branches,  three  or  four  in  a  looie 
bunch;  the  petals  are  red,  or  ftriped  with  white, 
others  are  plain  upon  the  fame  branch ;  the  ftamina 
and  ftyle  are  white,  and  Hand  out  beyond  the  petals. 
Thefe  flowers  are  lucceeded  by  long  flat  poas  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  each  containing  five  or  fix 
roundifh  compfefled  feeds.  The  wood  of  this  tiee 
is  very  hard,  and  veined  with  black,  from  whence 
the  inhabitants  of  America  call  it  Mountain  Ebony. 
The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy,  from 
whence  I  received  the  feeds.  This  rifes  to  the  height 
of  twenty  feet,  with  a  lmooth  ftem,  dividing  into 
many  fmall  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  heart- 
fliaped  leaves,  having  two  pointed  parallel  lobes, 
which  have  each  threelongitudinal  veins.  The  leaves 
are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches,  which  are 
terminated  by  loofe  bunches  of  white  flowers ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  very  long  narrow  comprefled  pods, 
which  have  eight  or  ten  comprefled  roundifh  feeds 


in  each. 

The  fifth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena,  in  New 
Spain,  where  it  grows  in  plenty.  This  feldom  rifes 
more  than  ten  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  irregular 
branches,  armed  with  fhort  crooked  fpines  •,  the 
leaves  grow  alternate,  are  heart-fhaped,  and  have  two 
roundifh  lobes  •,  they  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide, 
and  have  fhort  foot-flalks.  The  flowers  grow  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  two  or  three  together-, 
thefe  are  large,  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour*  and  are 
lucceeded  by  fhort  flat  pods,  each  containing  two  or 
three  feeds. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz. 
This  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty-five,  or  thirty  feet, 
with  many  irregular  Items,  which  divide  into  many 
(lender  branches  -,  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
having  two  roundifh  lobes.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  loofe  fpikes  at  every  joint  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  with  naked  foot-flalks,  and  are  of  a  dirty 
white  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  com¬ 
prefled  pods,  which  are  broadeft  at  their  extremity, 
where  they  are  rounded,  each  containing  three  or  four 
comprefled  feeds. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena,  in 
New  Spain.  This  rifes  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  ftrong 
upright  ftem,  which  fends  out  many  branches  toward 
the  top  ;  armed  with  fpines  growing  by  pairs,  which 
are  ftrong  and  crooked.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped 
and  grow  alternately,  having  two  rounded  lobes. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  white,  coming  out  thinly 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  petals  of  thefe  are 
near  two  inches  long,  and  fpread  open  wide ;  the  fta¬ 
mina  and  ftyle  ate  nearly  of  the  fame  length.  The 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  long  flat  pods,  which  are 
narrow,  each  containing  five  or  fix  feeds. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies.  -  This 
rifes  with  a  ftrong  ftem,  upward  of  twenty  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  ftrong  branches,  garnifhed  with 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  having  obtufe  lobes  which  clofe 
together.  The  flowers  are  large  and  grow  in  loofe 
panicles;  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  of  a 
purplifh  red  colour,  marked  with  white,  and  have  a 
yellow  bottom.  Thefe  have  a  very  agreeable  fcent. 
1  he  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  comprefietl  pods,  about 
fix  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad, 
containing  three  or  four  comprcfied  feeds  in  each. 

'f  he  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  where 
it  rifes  with  many  (lender  (talks,  which  put  out  ten¬ 
drils,  and  fallen  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  trees, 
Vi r.eteby  tnev  rife  to  a  great  height;  the  leaves  come 
oni  alternately,  are  heart-fhaped,  Handing  upon  long 
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foot-folks';  thefe  are  fix  inches  long,  and  three  indies 
and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  and  are  deeply  cut 
into  two  pointed  lobes,  each  having  three  prominent 
ribs  running  longitudinally.  This  hath  not  produced 
flowers  in  England,  nor  had  I  any  account  of  them 
with  the  feeds,  which  were  fent  me  from  Cam- 

peachy.  „  .  .  , 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  m  great  plenty  on  tare 
north  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  This  is  a  low. 
fhrub,  feldom  rifing  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
but  divides  into  feveral  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval 
leaves,  divided  into  two  lobes,  which  fpread  from 
each  other.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  panicles  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  white,  and  have 
a  very  agreeable  feent.  Thefe  appear  the  greateft 
part  of  fummer,  fo  is  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  the 
hot-houfe.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  taper 
pods,  about  four  inches  long,  each  containing  four 
or  five  roundifn  comprefled  feeds-,  of  a  dark  colour. 

All  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  warm  countries, 
fo  will  not  thrive  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  kept  in 
a  warm  ftove.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they 
grow  naturally,  for  they  do  not  perfect  their  feeds 
in  England. 

The  laft  fort  has  feveral  times  produced  pods  in  the 
Chelfea  garden,  but  they  have  never  come  to  ma¬ 
turity.  The  feeds  fnouid  be  brought  over  in  their 
pods,  which  will  preferve  them  good.  Thefe  muft: 
be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,' and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners-  hark  >  if 
the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  about 
fix  weeks,  and  in  a  month  after,  will  be  fit  to  trans¬ 
plant,  when  they  lliould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of 
the  feed  pot,  fo  as  not  to  tear  off  the  roots,  and  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light 
loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again, 
being  careful  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
frefh  root,  after  which  they  fhould  have  frefh  air 
admitted  to  them  every  day  in  warm  weather.  In 
the  autumn  they  muft  be  placed  in  die  bade -ftove, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  odier  tender  exotics, 
giving  them  but  little  water  in  winter.  As  thefe 
plants  frequently  flower,  they  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  ftove. 

BAY.  See  Laurus, 

BEANS.  See  Faba. 

BEANS,  (KIDNEY  or  FRENCH.)  SeePa.4- 

SEOLUS, 

BEAN-TREFOIL.  See  Cytisus. 

B  E  A  R’s-E  A  R.  See  Auricula. 

B  E  A  R’s-E  A  R  S  ANICLE.  See  Y  erb  ascum. 

B  E  A  R’s-F  O  O  T.  See  EIelleborus. 

BECABUNGA,  or  Brook-lime. 

This  is  a  fort  of  Veronica,  or  Water  Speedwell;  of 
which  there  are  two  forts,  one  with  a  long  leaf,  and 
the  other  round ;  they  are  both  very  common  in 
ditches,  and  watery  places,  almoft  every  where  in 
England ;  the  fecond  fort  is  ufed  in  medicine. 

B  E  E,  or  GNAT-FLOWER.  See  Orchis. 

BEEC H-T REE.  See  Fagus. 

BELL,  AD  ON  A.  See  Atropa. 

BEL  L-F  LOWER.  See  Campanula. 

B  E  L  L I  S  [is  fo  called  Belius,  Lat.  pretty,  handfome, 
&c.]  the  Daily. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  radiated  difeous  flower,  eempofed  ofl  mam  her¬ 
maphrodite  florets  in  the  diflk ,  and  jemale  florets  in  the 
rays ;  included  in  a  common  empalement ,  with  a  double  fe¬ 
mes  of  fmall  leaves  of  equal  length.  The  hermaphrodite 
florets  in  the  diflk ,  are  funnel-jhapcd ,  and  cut  into  five 
parts  at  the  brim ;  the  female  florets  are  tongue-Jhapedj 
and  make  the  border ;  thefe  have  no  ftamina ,  but  an  oval 
germen  flupporting  a  fender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  two  fpread- 
ing  ftigma ;  the  hermaphrodite  florets  have  an  oval  germen, 
fupporting  a  Jimple  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  bordered  ftigma. 
This  is  attended  by  five  ftjert  ftamina ,  crowned  by  tubular 
cylindrical  fummits.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  flngle 
naked  feed  placed  vertically. 


This 
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•  This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fe&ion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia 
Polygamia  fuperfliia,  the  flowers  being  compofed  of 
female  and  hermaphrodite  florets,  included  in  a  com¬ 
mon  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

i;  Bellis  ( Perennis)  fcapo  nudo  unifloro.  Hort.  Cliff. 
418.  Daify  with  a  naked  ftalk,  having  one  flower.  Beilis 
iylveftris  minor.  C.  B.  P.  267.  Smaller  wild  DaiJy. 

2.  Bellis  ( Annua )  caule  fubfoliofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
887.  DaiJy  with  leaves  on  the  lower  part  ofl  the  ftalk. 
Bellis  minor  pratenfis  caule  foliofo.  Bocc.  Muf.  2. 
p.  96. 

.3.  Bellis  ( Hortenfls )  hortenfis  flore  pleno  majore.  C.  B. 

.  P.  261.  Garden  Daify  with  a  larger  double  flower. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Daify,  which  grows 
naturally  in  pafture  land  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  and 
is  often  a  troublefome  weed  in  the  grafs  of  gardens, 
fo  is  never  cultivated. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  low  annual  plant,  which  grows 
naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  the  hilly  parts  of  Italy. 
This  feldom  riles  more  than  three  inches  high,  with 
an  upright  ftalk,  which  is  garnifhed  with  leaves  on 
the  lower  part ;  but  the  upper  part  is  naked,  fup- 
.  porting  a  Angle  flower  like  that  of  the  common  Daify, 
but  fmaller.  This  is  preferved  in  fome  botanic  gar¬ 
dens  for  the  fake  of  variety ;  it  was  fent  me  from  Ve¬ 
rona,  near  which  place  it  grows  wild. 

The  Garden  Daify  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  the. wild  fort,  which  was  firft  obtained  by 
.culture.  This  may  probably  be  true,  but  there  has 
not  been  any  inftance  of  late  years  of  the  wild  fort 
having  been  altered  by  culture ;  for  I  have  kept  the 
wild  fort  in  the  garden  upward  of  forty  years,  and 
have  conftantly  parted  the  roots,  and  raifed  many 
plants  from  feeds,  but  they  have  conftantly  remained 
the  fame ;  nor  have  I  ever  obferved  the  Garden  Daify 
to  degenerate  to  the  wild  fort,  where  they  have  been 
lome  years  neglefted,  tho’  they  have  altered  greatly 
with  regard  to  the  Aze  and  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

I  have  alfo  obferved  the  feveral  varieties  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  Daify  vary  from  one  to  the  other,  therefore  I 
ihall  not  confider  them  as  diftinft  fpecies,  but  fhall 
only  mention  the  varieties,  which  are  cultivated  in  the 
gardens. 

1.  The  red  and  white  Garden  Daify,  with  double 
flowers. 

2.  The  double  variegated  Garden  Daify. 

3.  Tire  Ghildingj  or  Hen  and  Chicken  Daify. 

4.  The  Cockfcomb  Daify  with  red  and  white  flowers. 
The  Garden  Daifies  flower  in  April  and  May,  when 
they,  make  a  pretty  variety,  being  intermixed  with 
plants  of  the  fame  growth  •,  they  fhould  be  planted 
in  a  fhady  border,  and  a  loamy  foil  without  dung, 
in  which  they  may  be  preferved  without  varying, 
provided  the  roots  are  tranlplanted  and  parted  every 
autumn  •,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require,  except 
the  keeping  them  clear  from  weeds. 

Thefe  were  formerly  planted  for  edgings  to  borders, 
but  they  are  very  unfit  for  this  purpol'e ;  becaufe  where 
they  are  fully  expofed  to  the  fun,  they  frequently  die 
in  large  patches,  whereby  the  edgings  become  bald 
in  many  places. 

BELLIS  MAJOR.  See  Chrysanthemum. 

BELLONIA. 

This  plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plumier,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  famous  Petrus  Bellonius,  who  has  left 
many  valuable  tracks  on  natural  hiftory,  &c. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  permanent  empalement  which  is  ofl  one  leaf,  cut 
into  five  parts  at  the  top  \  the  flower  is  wheel-flhaped ,  of 
one  leaf,  with  a  fhort  tube,  but  fpread  open  above ,  and 
cut  into  five  cbtufe  fegments.  It  hath  five  awl-fhaped  fta- 
mina,  which  are  fhort,  and  crowned  by  fhort  erebl  fum- 
tnits ,  which  clofe  together.  The  germen  is  fituated  under 
the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  fuppor  ting  an  awl-Jh  aped  fly  le, 
wkteh  is  longer  than  the  ftamina,  and  crowned  by  an  acute 
ftigma.  He  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  turbinated 
feed-vejfel,  ending  in  a  point,  having  one  cell  filled  with 
frnall  round  feeds , 
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This  genu's  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feflion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Bellonia:  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  172.  Bellonia  frutefeens,  fo¬ 
lio  meliflas  alpero.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  19. 

This  plant  is  very  common  in  feveral  of  the  warm 
iflands  in  America,  from  whence  I  have  received  the 
feeds. 

It  hath  a  ligneous  ftalk,  which  rifes  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  lateral  branches,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oval  rough  leaves  placed  oppoiite  •,  the 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  in 
loofe  panicles,  which  are  of  the  wheel  fhape,  of  one 
leaf,  divided  into  five  parts;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  capfules,  ending  in  a  point,  which  are  full  of 
frnall  round  feeds. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early 
in  the  fpring,  in  a  pot  filled  y/ith  light  frefii  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  barks,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  it  frequently,  as  the  earth  appears 
dry ;  but  you  mull  be  careful  not  to  walk  the  feeds 
out  of  the  ground.  When  the  plants  are  come  up 
half  an  inch  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  trans¬ 
planted  into  pots  filled  wfith  light  frefh  earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  water 
and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after 
which  time  they  fhould  have  air  admitted  to  them  every 
day,  when  the  weather  is  warm ;  they  mull  alfo  be 
frequently  watered.  When  the  plants  have  filled 
thefe  pots  with  their  roots,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
fhaken  out  of  them,  and  their  roots  trimmed,'  and 
put  into  larger  pots  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again.  In  warm  weather 
they  fhould  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  every 
day ;  but  in  autumn  they  muft  be  plunged  into  the 
bark-ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
tender  exotic  plants.-  The  fecond  year  thefe  plants 
will  fometimes  flower,  but  they  rarely  produce  good 
feeds  in  this  climate ;  however,  they  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings  in  the  fummer  months,  provided 
they  are  planted  in  light  earth  on  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
and  carefully  watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have 
taken  root.  Thefe  plants  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in 
the  ftove,  and  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  free  air  in 
warm  weather ;  but  if  they  are  let  abroad,  they  will 
not  thrive  in  this  climate. 

BELVEDERE.  See  Chenopodium. 

BEN  Z  O I N,  the  Benjamin-tree.  See  Laurus. 

BERBERIS,  the  Barberry,  or  Fipperidge-bufh. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  coloured  empalement,  which  fpreads  open,  com¬ 
pofed  of  fix  concave  leaves,  three  of  which  are  alternately 
larger  than  the  other ;  the  flower  is  of  fix  leaves ,  which 
areloundifh,  concave,  and  little  larger  than  the  empale¬ 
ment  \  there  are  two  coloured  nedtarii,  faftened  to  the  bafie 
of  each  petal,  and  fix  cbtufe,  comprejfed,  ere  hi  ftamina,  with 
two  fummits  faftened  on  each  fide  their  apex.  He  germen 
is  cylindrical,  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  having  no 
ftyle,  but  crovmed  by  an  orbicular  ftigma  broader  than  the 
germen,  having  a  jharp  border :  the  germen  afterward 
becomes  an  obtufle,  cylindrical,  umbilicated  berry ,  having  a 
pundlure ,  and  one  cell  inclofing  two  cylindrical  feeds. 

This  genus  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus’s  firft  feftion  of  his 
fixth  clafs,  intitled  Alexandria  Monogynia,  the  flower 
having  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Berberis  ( Vulgaris )  pedunculis  race  mofis.  Mat.  Med. 
290.  Barberry  with  branching  fioot-ftalks.  Berberis  du- 
metorum.  C.  B.  P.  454*  fhe  common  Barberry. 

2.  Berberis  ( Canadenfiis )  foliis  obverse-ovatis.  Barberry 
with  oval  obv erf e  leaves.  Berberis  latiffimo  folio  Ca- 
nadenfis.  H.  R.  Par. 

3.  Berberis  ( Cretica )  pedunculis  unifioris.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  331.  Barberry  vsith  a  Jingle  flower  on  each  foct- 
ftalk.  Berberis  Cretica  buxi  folio.  Tourn.  Ccr.  42. 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  hedges  in  many 
parts  of  England,  but  is  alfo  cultivated  in  garden? 
for  its  fruit,  which  is  pickled,  and  ufed  for  garnifh- 
ing  difhes.  This  fhrub  rifes  with  many  (talks  from. 
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the  root,  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  winch 
have  a  white  bark,  yellow  on  the  infide  ;  the 
and  branches  are  armed  with  {harp  thorns,  which 
commonly  grow  by  threes  •,  the  leaves  are  ovah  o  - 
tufe,  and  {lightly  iawed  on  their  edges.  The  flower 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  in  fmall  ra 
mofe  bunches,  like  thofe  of  the  Currant-bufh,  which 
are  yellow,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit,  which 
are  firft  green,  but  when  ripe  turn  to  a  fine  red  co¬ 
lour.  The  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  (hrub,  which 
have  been  mentioned  as  diftind  fpecies;  one  is  the 
Berberis  fine  nucleo.  C.  B.  P.  Barberry  without  ft  me. 
The  fecond  is  Berberis  frudu  albo.  Barberry  with 
white  fruit.  The  third  is  the  Berberis  orientals  pro- 
cerior  frudu  nigro  fuaviffimo.  1  ourn.  Cor.  Waller 
Eaftern  Barberry  with  a  black  fweet  fruit.  I  he  hi 
of  thefe  is  certainly  accidental,  becaufe  the  luckers, 
taken  from  thofe  buihes  being  tranfplanted,  com¬ 
monly  produce  fruit  with  Hones  ;  fo  it  is  the  age  of 
the  plant  which  occafions  that  variation.  The  iort 
with  white  fruit  feldom  bears ;  the  leaves  of  this  are 
of  a  lighter  green  colour,  and  the  bark  of  the  (talks 
are  whiter  than  thofe  of  the  common,  which  are  the 
only  differences  between  them,  for  the  fruit  is  ieldom 
produced  here.  The  third  fort  appears  the  fame  with 
the  common,  and  only  differs  in  the  colour  and  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  fruit,  fo  is  only  a  variety. 

The  common  fort  is  generally  propagated  by  fuckers, 
which  are  put  out  in  great  plenty  from  the  root  ; 
but  thefe  plants  are  very  lubjed  to  fend  out  fuckers, 
in  greater  plenty  than  thofe  which  are  propagated  by 
layers  •,  therefore  the  latter  method  fhould  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  belt  time  for  laying  down  the  branches 
is  in  the  autumn,  when  their  leaves  begin  to  fall ; 
the  young  (hoots  of  the  fame  year  are  the  bed  for 
this  purpofe  •,  thefe  will  be  well  rooted  by  the  next 
autumn,  when  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  planted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  Where  this  plant 
is  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  it  (hould  be  planted  Angle, 
(not  in  hedges,  as  was  the  old  pradice)  and  the 
fuckers  every  autumn  taken  away,  and  all  the  grofs 
(hoots  pruned  out :  by  this  method  the  fruit  will  be 
much  fairer,  and  in  greater  plenty,  than  upon  thofe 
which  are  fuffered  to  grow  wild.  A  few  of  thefe 
flirubs  may  be  allowed  to  have  place  in  wilderneffes, 
or  plantations  of  (hrubs,  where  they  will  make  a 
pretty  variety,  and  the  fruit  will  be  food  for  the  birds ; 
but  they  (hould  not  be  planted  in  great  quantities, 
near  walks  which  are  much  frequented,  becaufe  their 
flowers  emit  a  very  ftrong  difagreeable  odour. 

The  Canada  fort  was  more  common  in  the  Englifh 
gardens,  fome  years  pad,  than  at  prefent.  The  leaves 
of  this  are  much  broader,  and  flhorter  than  thofe  of 
the  common  fort,  and  the  fruit  is  black  when  ripe. 
This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
>  common  fort,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  Box-leaved  fort  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  Eng¬ 
land;  and  while  young,  the  plants  are  fomewhat 
tender,  fo  have  been  killed  by  fevere  froft.  This 
never  rifes  more  than  three  or  four  feet  high  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  fends  out  many  (talks  from  the  root,  which 
are  ftrcngly  armed  with  fpines  at  every  joint  ;  the 
leaves  are  produced  without  „  order,  and  are  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  narrow-leaved  Box-tree  ;  the  flowers 
come  out  from  between  the  leaves,  each  upon  a 
(lender  foot- (talk-,  but  thefe  are  not  fucceeded  by  fruit 
in  England. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
branches  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  ;  but  when 
the  young  plants  are  taken  off,  they  (hould  be  planted 
in  pots,  and  fheltered  under  a  frame  in  the  winter, 
till  they  have  obtained  ftrength,  when  they  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  fi- 
tuation. 

BERMUDIAN  A.  See  Sisyrinchium. 
BERNARD  I  A.  See  Croton. 

BESLERI A 

This  plant  was  named  after  Bafilius  Befler,  an  apo- 
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thecary  at  Nuremberg,  who  was  the  author  of  a  book, 
intitled  Hortus  Eyftetenfis. 

The  Characters  are, 

<The  flower  is  of  the  perfonated  or  lip  kind ,  with  an  em- 
palement  of  one  leaf  which  is  eretf  and  cut  into  five 
acute  parts  at  the  brim :  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf ,  and 
qUinquefid ;  the  figments  being  roundifh,  the  low  err  being 
large  and  the  two  upper  are  lefs  divided ;  it  hath  four 
(lamina  in  the  tube  of  the  flower,  two  of  which  are  longer 
than  the  other ,  crowned  by  fmall  fummits :  the  oval  ger- 
men  fupports  ah  awl-fhaped  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  acute 
fligma ;  this  afterward  becomes  an  oval  berry ,  with  one 

cell  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  ' 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fection 
of  Linnaeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia  An- 
giofpermia,  the  flower  having  two  long  and  two 
fhort  ftamina,  and  the  feeds  being  included  in  a 
capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Besleria  ( Mehtt folia)  pedunculis  ramofis,  foliis 
ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  619.  Befleria  with  branching 
foot-Jialks  and  oval  leaves.  Befleria  Melifiae  T ragi  foilo. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  29. 

2.  Besleria  (. Luiea )  pedunculis  fimplicibtis  confertis, 
foliis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  619.  Befleria  with 
flmple  foot-Jialks  growing  in  clujlers ,  and  fpear-fhaped 
leaves.  Befleria  virgas  aureae  foliis  (lore  luteo  minor. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  29. 

3.  Besleria  ( Crijlata )  pedunculis  fimplicibus  folitariis, 
involucris  pentaphyllis  propriis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  619. 
Befleria  with  fmpleftalks  growing fingle,  and  a  five-leaved 
invoherum.  Befleria  fcandens  criftata  frudu  nigro. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  29. 

The  firft  fort  hath  a  fmooth  woody  (talk  which  is 
jointed ;  at  each  joint  are  placed  two  oval  nervous 
leaves  oppofite,  which  are  crenated  on  their  edges ; 
the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
upon  (hort  branching  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  fix 
or  eight  flowers,  which  (land  each  upon  a  feparate 
fmaller  foot-ftalk.  Thefe  are  of  one  leaf,  of  an 
anomalous  figure,  and  quinquefid ;  after  the  flower 
is  pad,  the  germen  becomes  an  oval-foft  berry,  with 
one  cell  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  a  ligneous  (tern  fix  or  fe- 
ven  feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  top  into  many  ir¬ 
regular  branches,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  fawed 
leaves,  which  have  many  tranfverfe  veins ;  the  flowers 
come  out  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  in  large  clufters, 
each  having  a  feparate  foot-ftalk :  thefe  are  fmall, 
tubulous,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  are  (uc- 
ceeded  by  round  foft  berries,  inclofmg  many  (mail 
feeds. 

The  third  fort  hath  a  creeping  (talk,  which  fends  out 
roots  at  every  joint,  garniihed  with  oval  leaves 
placed  oppofite,  which  have  many  tranfverfe  ribs, 
and  are  (harply  fawed  on  their  edges  •,  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves  come  out  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers 
Angle,  each  fuftaining  one  tubulous,  irregular,  hairy 
flower,  divided  at  the  top  into  five  obtufe  parts,  with 
a  large  five-leaved  involucrum,  deeply  fawed  on  the 
border :  after  the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen  becomes 
a  hairy  placenta,  in  the  center  of  the  empalement, 
containing  many  fmall  feeds. 

'Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  the  warm  parts  of 
America.  The  feeds  (hould  be  (own  on  a  hot-bed 
early  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come 
up  half  an  inch  high,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted 
into  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  frefti  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  ta 
water  and  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken  root ; 
after  which  time  they  (hould  have  air  and  water  in 
proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  the  heat, 
of  the  bed  in  which  they  are  placed.  When  the 
plants  have  filled  thefe  fmall  pots  with  their  roots, 
they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  them,  and  their  roots 
trimmed,  and  put  into  larger  pots  filled  with  light 
frefli earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again;  where 
they  fhould  have  a  large  (hare  of  air  in  warm 
weather,  and  muft  be  frequently  watered.  With  this 
management  the  plants  will  thrive  very  wr  ell  in  Cummer, 
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but  in  winter  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove, 
where  they  muft  be  placed  in  a  temperate  warmth, 
and  fhould  be  often,  but  fparingly,  watered.  The 
fecond  year  thefe  plants  wall  flower,  and  fometirnes 
they  will  perfed  their  feeds  in  this  country  5  but  they 
muft  be  conftantly  preferved  in  the  ftove,  for  they 
will  not  live  in  the  open  air. 

BETA,  the  Beet. 

The  Characters  are,* 

The  flower  hath  a  five-leaved  concave  empalement,  which 
is  permanent.  It  hath  no  petal ,  but  five  awl-Jhaped  fta¬ 
mina,.  placed .  oppofite  to  the  leaves  of  the  empalement, 
crowned  by  roundifih  fummits.  The  germen  is  fituated 
below  the  receptacle ,  fiupporting  two  fihort  ere  hi  ftyles , 
crowned  by  pointed  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
a  capfiule  with  one  cell ,  having  a  fingle  feed ,  wrapped  up 
in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Fentandria  Digynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  ai*e, 

1.  Beta  (. Matitima )  caulibus  decumbentibus,  foliistri- 
angularibus  petiolatis.  Beet  with  declining  ftalks ,  and 
triangular  leaves  having  f 00  t-ftalks.  Beta  fylveftris  ma- 

ritima.  C.  B.  P.  1 18. 

2.  Beta  ( Hortenfis )  foliis  radicalibus  petiolatis,  caulinis 
feflilibus,  fpicis  lateral!  bus  longiffimis.  Beet  with  the 
lower  leaves  hawing  f  00 t-ftalks ,  thofie  upon  the  ftalks  with¬ 
out ,  and  very  long  fipikes  of  flowers.  Beta  alba  vel  pal- 
lefcens,  quae  cicla  officinarum.  C.  B.  P.  118. 

5..  Beta  ( Vulgaris )  caule  eredo.  Lin.  Sp.  322.  Common 
red  Beet.  Beta  rubra  radice  rapacea.  C.  B.  P.  118. 
Red  Beet  with  a  Turnep  root. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  genus,  feme  of 
which  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens  for  the  kitchen  ; 
but  as  thefe  have  been  improved  by  culture,  fo  they 
muft  not  be  deemed  diftind  fpecies.  There  are  fome 
who  have  fuppofed  all  the  fpecies  were  only  feminal 
variations,  but  from  having  cultivated  them  upward 
of  forty  years,  I  could  never  obferve,  that  either  of 
the  three  fpecies  here  enumerated  have  altered  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  only  alteration  which  I  have 
obferved  in  the  third  fpecies,  has  been  in  the  colour 
of  the  leaves  and  roots,  which  will  be  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  banks  of  the 
fea,  and  in  fait  marfhes  in  divers  parts  of  England. 
This  has  been  fuppofed  by  many,  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  fecond  fpecifes  •,  but  I  have  brought  the  feeds 
from  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally,  many 
times,  and  have  cultivated  the  plants  with  care,  but 
could  not  find  any  of  the  plants  vary  from  their  parent 
plants  in  their  charaders,  fo  that  I  can  make  no  doubt 
of  its  being  a  diftind  fpecies. 

The  fecond  fort  is  cultivatad  in  gardens  for  its  leaves, 
which  are  frequently  ufed  in  foups  ;  the  root  of  this 
fort  feldom  grows  larger  than  a  man’s  thumb ;  the 
ftalks  grow  ered,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  growing  dole  to  the  ftalk  ;■  the 
fpikes  of  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  long,  and  have  narrow  leaves  placed 
between  the  flowers.  The  lower  leaves  of  the  plant 
are  thick  and  fucculent,-  and  their  foot-ftalks  are 
broad.  The  varieties  of  this  are,  the  White  Beet, 
the  Green  Beet,  and  the  Swifs  or  Chard  Beet.  Thefe 
will  vary  from  one  to  the  other  by  culture,  as  I  have 
often  experienced,  but  never  alter  to  the  firft  or  third 
fort. 

The  third  fort  hath  large,  thick,  fucculent  leaves, 
which  are  for  the  moft  part  of  a  dark  red,  or  purple 
colour.  The  roots  of  this  are  large,  and  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  on  which  their  goodhefs  depends ;  for  the 
larger  thefe  roots  grow,  the  tenderer  they  will  be ; 
and  the  deeper  their  colour,  the  more  they  are 
efteemed.  The  varieties  of  this  are,  the  common 
Red  Beet,  the  Turnep-rooted  Red  Beet,  the  Gieen- 
leaved  Red  Beet,  and  the  Yellow-rooted  Beet. 

The  fecond  fort,  which  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
its  leaves,  which  are  ufed  in  the  kitchen,  is  com¬ 
monly  fown  by  itfelf,  and  not  mixed  with  other  crops. 
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This  is  fown  the  beginning  of  March,  upon  an  open 
fpot  of  ground,  not  too  moift  •,  the  feeds  fhould  be 
fown  thinly,  becaufe  the  plants  require  room  to 
fpi'ead  ;  for  when  they  are  too  clofe,  the  leaves  will 
be  fmall  and  full  of  fibres,  fo  unfit  for  the  purpofes 
defigned.  When  the  plants  have  put  out  four  leaves, 
the  ground  fhould  be  hoed,  as  is  prafitifed  for  Car¬ 
rots,  carefully  cutting  up  all  the  weeds,  and  alfo  the 
plants  where  they  are  too  near  each  other,  leaving 
them  at  leaft  four  inches  afunder :  if  this  is  performed 
in  dry  weather,  all  the  prefent  weeds  will  be  deftroyed; 
but  as  young  weeds  will  foon  appear,  fo  in  three 
weeks  or  a  month’s  time,  the  ground  fhould  be  a  fe¬ 
cond  time  hoed  over,  to  cut  up  the  weeds,  and  thin 
the  plants  to  a  greater  diftance  ;  for  by  this  time  they 
will  be  paft  danger,  fo  fhould  not  be  left  nearer  than 
fix  inches,  if  regard  is  had  to  the  goodnefs  of  their 
leaves :  and  if  it  is  of  the  Swifs  kind,  with  broad 
leaves,  the  plants  muft  not  be  nearer  than  nine  or  ten 
inches.  If  the  fecond  hoeing  is  well  performed,  and 
in  dry  weather,  the  ground  will  remain  clean  a  month 
longer,  when  it  fhould  be  hoed  over  a  third  time ; 
which,  if  properly  done,  will  deftroy  all  the  weeds ; 
fo  that  after  this,  the  plants  will  fpread  and  prevent 
the  weeds  from  growing,  therefore  will  want  but  little 
cleaning  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  the  leaves  will 
foon  be  fit  for  ufe,  when  the  outer  large  leaves  fhould 
be  firft  gathered,  leaving  the  fmall  inner  leaves  to 
grow  larger  •,  fo  that  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  will  fup- 
ply  a  moderate  family,  and  wall  furnilh  a  new  fupply 
of  leaves  for  two  years,  provided  the  plants  are  not 
permitted  to  run  up  to  feed,  for  after  that,  their  leaves 
will  not  be  good  :  therefore  thofe  who  are  curious  in 
their  herbs,  muft  fow  a  frefh  fpot  of  ground  annually, 
becaufe  thefe  plants  natu  tally  run  up  the  fecond  year; 
and  although  the  roots  may  be  continued  longer,  by 
cutting  off  the  ftalks  when  they  begin  to  (hoot,  yet 
the  leaves  will  not  be  fo  large  or  tender  upon  thefe 
roots,  as  upon  the  young  plants. 

The  Red  Beet  is  frequently  fown  with  Carrots,  Parf- 
neps,  or  Onions,  by  the  kitchen  gardeners' near  Lon¬ 
don,  who  draw  up  their  Carrots  or  Onions  when  they 
are  young,  whereby  the  Beets  will  have  room  to  grow, 
when  the  other  crops  are  gathered  ;•  but  where  the 
crops  are  not  timely  removed  from  them,  it  will  be 
a  better  method  to  fow  them  (Separately.  This  fort 
requires  a  deep  light  foil,  for  as  their  roots  run  deep 
in  the  ground,  fo  in  (hallow  ground  they  will  be 
fliort  and  ftringy.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in 
March,  and  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former  fort  •,  but  the  plants  fhould  not  be  left 
nearer  than  a  foot  diftance,  or  in  good  land  a  foot 
and  a  half,  for  the  leaves  will  cover  the  ground  at 
that  diftance.  The  roots  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  and  continue  good  all  the  winter ;  but  in  the 
fpring,  when  they  begin  to  (hoot,  they  will  be  hard 
and  ftringy.  A  few  roots  may  be  left  for  feed,  or 
fome  of  the  faireft  roots  tranfplanted  to  a  fheltered 
fpot  of  ground,  where  they  may  be  defended  from 
ftrong  winds,  which  frequently  break  down  their 
ftalks,  if  they  are  not  well  fupported,  efpecially  when 
the  feeds  are  formed ;  which  becoming  heavy  as  it 
increafes  in  bulk,  is  apt  to  weigh  down  the  (lender 
ftalks  upon  which  they  grow.  The  feed  will  ripen  in 
September,  when  the  ftalks  fhould  be  cut  off,  and 
fpread  on  mats  to  dry,  and  afterward  threfhed  out 
and  cleaned,  and  put  up  in  bags  for  ufe. 

BETONIC  A  [or  Vettonica,  fo  called  from  the  Vet- 
tones,  an  ancient  people  of  Spain,  who  firft  ufed  this 
plant],  Betony. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf ,  which  is  tu- 
bulous ,  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  parts.  The  flower  is  of 
one  leaf. \  of  the  Up  kind ,  with  a  cylindrical  incurved  tube ; 
the  upper  lip  is  roundifih ,  plain ,  erehi ,  and  entire ;  the 
lower  lip  is  cut  into  three  parts ,  the  middle  fegment  being 
broad ,  roundifih,  and  indented  at  the  end.  It  hath  four 
awl-ftoaped  ftamina ,  two  long  and  two  Jhcrter ,  which  in¬ 
cline  to  the  upper  lip  •,  thefe  have  roundifih  fummits.  The 
germen  is  quadripartite ,  fiupporting  a  ftyle  of  the  length 
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tind  figure  of  the  famine. ,  crowned  by  a  bifiijtigma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  f cur  naked  oval  feeds,  lodged  in 

the  empalement.  _  a-  r 

This  mentis  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fecuon  or 
Linnaeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia  Gym- 
nofpermia,  the  flower  having  two  long  and  two  inoi  ter 
ftamina,  which  are  fucceeded  by  naked  ieeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Betonica  ( Officinalis )  fpica  interrupta,  corollarum 
lacinia  labii  intermedia  emarginata.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod. 
316.  Betony  with  an  interrupted  fpike ,  and  the  midi.le 
fegment  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  flower  indented  at  the  end- 
Betonica  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  235.  Purple  or  Wood 
Betony. 

2.  Betonica  ( Danica )  foliis  radicalibus  ovato-cordatis, 
caulinis  lanceolatis  obtufis  fpica  craffiore.  Betony  whofe 
under  leaves  are  heart-paped,  thofe  on  the  ftalks  fpear- 
Jhaped  and  obtufe ,  and  a  thicker  fpike  of  flowers.  Beto¬ 
nica  major  Danica.  Park.  Theat.  615.  Mor.  Hift.  3- 
365. 

3.  Betonica  ( Alpina )  foliis  triangularibus  obtufis  fpica 
breviore.  Betony  with  obtufe  triangular  leaves ,  and  a 
porter  fpike  of  flowers.  Betonica  minima  Alpina  Hel¬ 
vetica.  Park.  Theat.  650. 

4.  Betonica  ( Orientals )  fpica  integra,  corollarum  la¬ 
cinia  labii  intermedia  integerrima.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod. 
316.  Betony  with  a  whole  fpike ,  and  the  middle  fegment 
of  the  lower  lip  entire.  Betonica  Orientalis  anguftiffimo 
&  longiffimo  folio,  fpica  florum  crafliori.  Tourn. 
Corol.  13. 

5.  Betonica  {Inc ana)  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  incanis 
fpica  florum  crafliori.  Betony  with  obtufe ,  fpear-paped , 
hoary  leaves ,  and  a  thicker  fpike  of  flowers.  Betonica 
Italica  incana  flore  carneo.  Barrel.  Icon.  340. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  on  fliady 
banks  in  moft  parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens.  This  is  the  fort  which  is  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  is  greatly  efteemed  as  a  vulnerary  herb. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  a  white  flower,  which 
I  have  often  found  growing  naturally  in  Kent. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Denmark.  This 
differs  greatly  from  our  common  fort,  the  lower 
leaves  being  much  broader  and  heart-fhaped ;  thofe 
upon  the  ftalks  are  fpear-fhaped  and  rounded  at  the 
end,  and  the  ftalks  are  larger,  (land  upright,  and  are 
terminated  by  thicker  fpikes  of  flowers.  Thefe  diffe¬ 
rences  are  conftant,  for  I  have  many  years  propagated 
them  by  feeds,  and  have  never  found  the  plants  fo 
raifed  to  vary. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  where 
it  feldom  rifes  more  than  four  inches  high ;  and  when 
cultivated  in  a  garden,  not  above  feven  or  eight.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  much  broader  at  the  bale  than  thofe 
of  the  common  fort,  and  are  very  different  in  their 
Ihape,  being  triangular  and  blunt  at  the  end.  The 
flowers  grow  in  very  Ihort  clofe  fpikes,  on  the  top 
of  the  ftalks.  Thefe  differences  conftantly  hold  in 
the  plants  raifed  from  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in 
the  Levant.  The  leaves  of  this  are  very  long,  narrow, 
and  hairy,  and  are  neatly  crenated  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  grow  in  very  clofe  thick  fpikes  at  the  top 
of  the  ftalks,  which  are  larger,  and  of  a  lighter  pur¬ 
ple  colour  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  upon  the  hills, 
from  whence  I  received  the  feeds.  The  leaves  of 
this  fort  are  broader,  and  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the 
common  fort,  and  are  hoary-,  the  ftalks  are  fhorter 
and  much  thicker,  as  are  all'o  the  fpikes  of  flowers, 
than  thofe  of  the  common,  and  the  flowers  are  larger 
and  of  a  flefh  colour.  This  fort  conftantly  keeps  the 
fame  from  feeds. 

There  is  another  fort  which  Tournefort  and  others 
mention,  by  the  title  of  Betonica  rubicundiflimo  flore 
montis  aurei ;  which  differs  but  little  from  the  fifth, 
except  in  tne  colour  of  the  flower,  fo  I  doubt  of  its 
being  fpecifically  different  from  that. 

Ail  the  iorts  are  perennial  plants,  which  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  or  parting  of  their  roots.  They 
are  all  very  hardy,  but  require  a  fhady  fituation  and 
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a  moift  ftiff  foil,  in  which  they  will  thrive  better  than 
in  rich  ground.  The  beft  time  to  tranfplant  and  fe- 
parate  the  roots  is  in  the  autumn,  but  the  feeds  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  fpring  upon  a  fhady  border,  and  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  thin  them 
where  they  are  too  clofe. 

Thefe  all  of  them  flower  in  May  and  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  : , 

BETONIC  A  A QJLJ  A T  I C  A.  See  Scrophu- 
laria. 

B  E  T  O  N I C  A  P  A  U  L I.  See  Ve-ronica. 

BETULA,  the  Birch-tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers,  at  feparale  diftances  on 
the  fame  tree-,  the  male  flowers  are  college  d  in  a  cylin¬ 
drical  katkin ,  which  is  fcaly,  loop ,  and  imbricated  on 
every  fide,  each  fcale  having  three,  flowers,  which  have 
two  minute  pales  on  the  fide.  The  flower  is  compofld  of 
three  equal  florets,  fixed  to  the  empalement  by  a  Tingle  fcale-, 
each  floret  is  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  four  oval  fegments 
which  fpreadopen-,  thefe  have  four  fmall ftamina,  crowned 
by  double  fummits.  The  female  flowers  grow  in  a  katkin , 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  male.  The  common  katkin  is 
imbricated ,  having  three  pales  which  are  every  way  op - 
pofite,  faftened  to  the  central  firing  or  axis,  having  two 
heart-fa  aped  flowers  pointing  toward  the  apex,  where  it  is 
fituated.  They  have  no  vifible  petals ,  but  a  pert  oval 
germen,  fupporting  two  brifily  flyles,  which  are  the  length 
of  the  pales  of  the  empalement,  and  crowned  with  a  plain 
ftigrna.  It  hath  no  pericarpium,  but  the  feeds  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  pales  of  the  katkin,  which  are  oval  anti 
winged. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fetftion 
of  Linnmus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  intitled  Moncecia  Te- 
trandia,  there  being  male  and  female  flowers  on  the 
fame  plant,  and  the  male  having  four  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Betula  {Alba)  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  ferratis.  Hort. 
Cliff  442.  Birch-tree  with  oval  flawed  leaves  ending  in 
points-,  the  common  Birch-tree. 

2.  Betula  {Nana)  foliis  orbicularis.  Flor  Lap.  2 66. 
Birch-tree  with  round  crenated  leaves.  Betula  pumila 
foliis  fubrotundis.  Amman.  Dwarf  Birch. 

3.  Betula  {Lenta)  foliis  cordatis  oblongis  acuminatis 
ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  983.  Birch-tree,  with  oblong, 
pointed,  heart-paped,  fawed  leaves. 

4.  Betula  {Nigra)  foliis  rhombeo-ovatis  acuminatis  du- 
plicato-ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  982.  Birch-tree  with 
rhomboid ,  oval,  pointed  leaves ,  which  are  doubly  fawed. 
Betula  nigra  Yirginiana.  Pluk.  Aim.  67.  Black  Vir¬ 
ginia  Birch-tree. 

The  firft  is  the  common  Birch-tree,  which  is  fo  well 
known  as  to  need  no  defeription.  This  is  not  much 
efteemed  for  its  wood,  but  however  it  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  to  advantage  upon  barren  land,  where  better 
trees  will  not  thrive  for  there  is  no  ground  fo  bad, 
but  this  tree  will  thrive  in  it ;  for  it  will  grow  in  moift 
lpringy  land,  or  in  dry  gravel  or  fand,  where  there 
is  little  furface :  fo  that  upon  ground  which  produced 
nothing  but  mofs,  thefe  trees  have  fucceeded  fo  well, 
as  to  be  fit  to  cut  in  ten  years  after  planting,  when 
they  have  been  fold  for  near  10 1.  per  acre  Handing, 
and  the  after  produce  has  been  confiderably  increafed. 
And  as  many  of  the  woods  near  London,  which  were 
chiefly  flocked  with  thefe  trees,  have  been  of  late 
years  grubbed  up,  fo  the  value  of  thefe  plantations 
have  advanced  in  proportion.  Therefore  thofe  per- 
fons  who  are  pofieffed  of  fueh  poor  land,  cannot 
employ  it  better,  than  by  planting  it  with  thefe  trees, 
especially  as  the  expence  of  doing  it  is  not  great, 
i  he  beft  method  to  cultivate  this  tree,  is  to  furnifh 
yourfelf  with  young  plants  from  the  woods  where 
they  naturally  grove,  and  are  generally  found  there  in 
great  plenty  but  in  places  where  there  are  no  young 
plants  to  l>e  procured  near,  they  may  be  raifed  from 
ieeds,  which  fhould  be  carefully  gathered  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  as  foon  as  the  feales  under  which  they  are  lodg¬ 
ed  begin  to  open,  otherwife  they  wffll  foon  fall  out  and 
be  loft :  the  feeds  are  fmall,  fo  fhould  not  be  buried 

deep 
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.  deep  in  the  ground.  The  autumn  is  the  beft  feafon 
to  low  them,  and  in  a  fhady  fituation,  the  plants  will 
thrive  better  than  when  they  are  expoied  to  the  full 
lun  •,  for  in  all  places  where  there  are  any  large  trees 
their  feeds  fall,  and  the  plants  come  up  well  without 
care  •,  fo  that  if  the  young  plants  are  not  deployed  by 
Cattle,  there  is  generally  plenty  of  them  in  all  the 
woods  where  there  are  any  of  thefe  trees.  1  heie  wnd 
plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  fo  as  not  to  de- 
ltroy  their  roots.  The  ground  where  they  aie  to  be 
planted,  will  require  no  preparation ;  all  that  is  ne- 
celfary  to  be  done,  is  to  loolen  it  with  a  fpade 
or  mattock,  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  to  Hand, 
making  holes  to  receive  their  roots,  covering  them 
a°ain  when  the  plants  are  placed,  and  doling  the  earth 
hard  to  their  roots.  If  the  plants  are  young,  and 
have  not  much  top,  they  will  require  no  pruning ; 

•  but  where  they  have  bulhy  heads,  they  fhould  be 
fhortened  to  prevent  their  being  fliaken  and  unplaced 
by  the  wind.  When  the  plants  have  taken  root,  they 
will  require  no  other  care,  but  to  cut  down  the  great 

■  weeds  which  would  over-hang  the  plants  ^  whicn  may 
be  done  with  a  fickle,  being  careful  not  to  cut  01  in- 

•  jure  the  young  trees.  This  need  not  be  repeated  of- 
tener  than  two  or  three  times  in  a  fumtner  the  two  firft 
years,  after  which  time  the  plants  will  be  ftrong  enough 
to  keep  down  the  weeds,  or  at  leaft  be  out  of  danger 

from  them.  . 

.  Thefe  may  be  planted  any  time  from  the  middle  of 
Odober  till  the  middle  of  March,  when  the  ground  is 
not  frozen-,  but  in  dry  land  the  autumn  is  the  beft 
feafon,.  and  the  fpring  for  moift.^  The  diftance  which 
they  fhould  be  planted,  is  fix  feet  fquaie,  that  they 
may  foon  cover  the  ground,  and  by  ftand/ng  cloie, 
they  will  draw  each  other  up  for  in  filiations  where 
they  are  much  expofed,  if  they  are  not  pretty  clofe, 
they  will  not  thrive  fo  well. 

If  the  plants  take  kindly  to  the  ground,  they  will  be 
fit  to  cut  in  about  ten  years  and  afterward  they  may 
be  cut  every  feventh  or  eighth  year,  if  they  are  de- 
figned  for  the  broom-makers  only  but  where  they 

•  are  intended  for  hoops,  they  fhould  not  be  cut  oftener 
than  every  twelfth  year. 

The  expence  of  making  thefe  plantations  in  places 
where  the  young  plants  can  be  eafily  procured,  will  not 
exceed  forty  fhillings  per  acre,  and  the  after  expence 
of  cleaning  about  twenty  fhillings  a  year  more  fo  that 
the  whole  will  not  be  more  than  3 1.  and  if  the  land 
fo  planted  be  of  little  value,  the  proprietor  cannot 
make  better  ufe  of  his  money  ;  for  when  the  wood  is 
cut,  it  will  repay  the  expence  with  intereft,  and  a 
perpetual  flock  upon  the  ground.  I  have  feen  feve- 
ral  of  thefe  plantations  made  upon  land  which  would 
.  not  lett  for  one  fnilling  per  acre,  which  has  produced 
from  10  to  12I.  an  acre,  clear  of  the  expence  in  cut¬ 
ting,  and  this  every  twelfth  year.  The  broom-makers 
are° conftant  cuftomers  for  Birch,  in  all  places  within 
twenty  miles  of  London,  or  where  it  is  near  ^ater 
carriage  in  other  parts  the  hoop-benders  are  the  pur- 
chafers  ;  but  the  larger  trees  are  often  bought  by  the 
turners,  and  the  wood  is  ufed  for  making  ox-yokes, 
and  other  inftruments  of  hufbandry. 

In  fame  of  .the- northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  wood 
.  of  this  tree  is  greatly  ufed  for  making  of  carriages 
and  wheels,  being  hard  and  of  long  duration.  In 
Trance  it  is  generally  ufed  for  making  wooden  fhoes. 
It  makes  very  good  fuel. 

In  fome  places  thefe  trees  are  tapped  in  the  fpring, 
and  the  fap  drawn  out  to  make  Birch  wine,  which  has 
been  recommended  for  the  ftone  and  gravel,  as  is  alfo 
the  fap  unffermented.  The  bark,  of  the  Birch-tree  is 
■  almoft  incorruptible.  ^  In  Sweden  the  houfes  are  co¬ 
vered  with  it,  where  it  lafts  many  years.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  that  the  wood  is  entirely  rotten,  and 
the  bark  perfectly  found  and  good. 

The  lecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts 
•  of  Europe,  and  upon  the  Alps  -,  this  feldom  rifes  above 
two  or  three  feet  high,  having  (lender  branches,  gar- 
nilhed  with,  round  leaves,  but  feldom  produces  either 
male  or  female  flowers  here.  It  is  preferved  in  fome 
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curious  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  is  a  plant 
of  no  ufe. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  grow  naturally  in  North 
America,  from  whence  their  feeds  have  been  brought 
to  Europe,  and  many  of  the  plants  have  been  raifed, 
which  thrive  very  fail  here.  In  Canada  thefe  trees 
grow  to  a  large  fize,  where  the  third  fort  is  called 
Merifier.  The  natives  of  that  country  make  canoes 
of  the  bark  of  thefe  trees,  which  are  very  light,  and 
of  long  duration. 

Both  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  firft,  and  are  equally  hardy  ;  fome 
of  the  trees  now  begin  to  produce  their  katkins  in 
England,  fo  that  we  may  hope  to  have  plenty  of  their 
feeds  of  our  own  growth,  for  at  prefent  we  are  fup- 
plied  with  them  from  America.  As  thefe  grow  more 
vigoroufiy  than  the  common  fort,  and  thrive  on  the 
moil  barren  ground,  they  may  be  cultivated  to  great 
advantage  in  England,  for  their  wood  is  much 
efteemed  in  Canada,  where  the  trees  grow  to  a  large 
fize  :  and  they  are  by  no  means  an  unfightly  tree  in 
parks,  for  their  ftems  are  ftrait,  the  bark  fmooth, 
and  their  leaves  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Birch,  1b  may  be  planted  in  fuch  places 
where  few  other  trees  will  thrive. 

B I  DENS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  362.  tab.  262.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  840.  Water  Elemp  Agrimony. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  common  empalement  is  erect,  and  often  equal ,  com - 
pofed  of  finally  oblong ,  concave  leaves  it  hath  a  com¬ 
pound  flozver  the  middle  or  difk  is  compofed  of  herma - 
phredite  florets ,  which  are  funnel-jhaped  and  quinquefid. 
T hefe  have  five  fhort  capillary  ftamina ,  with  cylindrical 
fummits,  and  an  oblong  germen  fupperting  a  fingle  ftyle  the 
length  of  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  two  oblong  reflexed  ftig - 
ma.  ’I'he  female  florets  which  compofe  the  border  are 
naked  \  thefe  are  all  fucceeded  by  a  fingle,  angular ,  obtufe 
feed ,  having  two  or  more  briftles  or  teeth ,  by  which  they 
faflen  themfelves  to  whatever  pajfes  by  them  when  ripe. 
This  genus  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of  Linnasus’s 
nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Polygamia  as- 
qualis,  the  flowers  being  compofed  of  hermaphro¬ 
dite  and  female  florets,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
feeds. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  are 
feldom  admitted  into  gardens,  fome  of  which  are 
common  weeds  in  England,  therefore  I  fliall  only 
mention  thofe  which  are  frequently  preferved  in  the 
gardens  of  the  curious. 

1.  Bidens  ( Frondofa )  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis  feminibus 
eredlo-conftantibus  calycibus  frondofis  c'orollis  radia- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  832.  Water  Hemp  Agrimony  with 
winged  fazved  leaves ,  feeds  flanding  ereSt ,  a  very  bujhy 
empalement,  and  radiated  flower.  Bidens  Canadenfis 
latifolia  flore  luteo.  Tourn.  Inft.  362. 

2.  Bidens  (. Nodiflora )  foliis  oblongis  integerrimis  caule 
dichotomo  floribus  folitariis  fefiilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
832.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  oblong  entire  leaves ,  a 
forked  ft  alky  and  a  fingle  flower  growing  clofe  to  the 
ftalk.  Bidens  nodiflora  brunellas  folio.  Hort.  Elth. 
52. 

3.  Bidens  ( Nivea )  foliis  (implicibus  fubhaftatis  ferratis 
petiolatis,  floribus  globofis,  pedunculis  elongatis  fe¬ 
minibus  laevibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  833.  Hemp  Agri¬ 
mony  with  fingle  fawed  leaves  having  foot-ftalks,  globu¬ 
lar  flowers  with  longer  foot-ftalksy  and  fmooth  feeds. 
Bidens  fcabra  flore  nivea,  folio  trilobato.  Hurt.  Elth. 

4.  Bidens  ( FrUtefcens )  foliis  ovatis  ferratis  petioiatis, 
caule  fruticofo.  Hort.  Cliff’.  399-  Hemp  Agrimony  with 
oval  fawed  leaves  having  foot-ftalksy  and  a  Jhrubby 
ftalk. 

5.  Bidens  (. Scandens )  foliis  ternatis  acutis  ferratis  caule 
fcandente  floribus  paniculatis.  ’Three-leaved  Hemp  A- 
grimonyy  with  pointed  flawed  lobes ,  a  climbing  ftalk,  and 
flowers  growing  in  panicles.  Chryfanthemum  trifoliatum 
fcandens,  flore  luteo  femine  longo  roftrato  bidente. 
Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  125. 

6.  Bidens  ( Bullata )  foliis  ovatis  ferratis,  inferioribus  op- 
pofitis,  fuperionbus  ternatis  intermedio  majore.  Lin. 

L  1  Sp. 
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frp  Plant.  823-  Hemp  Hgrimony  with  oval  fawed  leaves, 

the  lower  ones  growing  oppofite ,  but  the  upper  having  three 
lobes ,  the  middle  of  which  is  the  largeft.  Ctyfanthemum 
corr/zoides  nodiflorum  femine  roftrato  bidente.  Sloan. 

Cat.  Tam.  126.  _  .  , 

The  ftrft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Canada,  where  it  is  often  a  troublefome  weed. 
It  rifes  about  three  feet  high,  lending  out  many  ho¬ 
rizontal  branches,  garnilhed  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
deeply  fawed  on  their  edges-,  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  end  of  die  branches  in  fmall  clufteis, 
which  are  yellow,  and  fucceeded  by  oblong 
feeds,  having  two  crooked  horns,  by  which  they  fallen 
themfelves  to  the  clothes  of  thofe  who  pafs  near  them. 
There  are  two  forts  of  this,  one  whofe  flowers  have  a 
fhort  empalement,  which  is  Tournefort’s  broad-leaved 
Canada  Bidens  the  other  hath  a  leafy  empalement, 
and  is  by  Juflieu  diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  Capite 
foliofo.  But  I  am  not  very  fure  of  their  being  dil- 
tindt  fpecies,  though  I  have  many  years  cultivated 
both  ;  for  their  feeds  when  ripe  fpread  fo  far,  that  in 
a  fmall  garden  they  cannot  be  kept  feparate.  _  It  is 
eafily  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  the  fpring,  in  an 
open  fltuation,  where,  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpnng, 
and  two  or  three  of  them  may  be  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  grow,  and  after  they  are  looted,  will  le- 
quire  no  farther  care.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  fo 
decays  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  warm  countries. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  near  three  feet 
high,  dividing  upward  into  feveral  branches,  which 
are  garniflied  with  oblong  entire  leaves  -,  the  flowers 
come  out  Angle  at  the  divifions  of  the  branches,  flt- 
ting  clofe  j  thele  are  white,  and  fucceeded  by  fmooth 


feeds. 

This  fort  muft  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in 
the  fpring,  and  afterward  treated  like  other  hardy  an¬ 
nual  plants,  planting  them  into  the  full  ground  the 
latter  end  of  May.  They  will  flower  in  June,  and 
their  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  foon  after  which  the 
plants  will  decay. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina,  and 
alfo  at  Campeachy.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant, 
which  rifes  three  feet  high,  dividing  upward  into 
many  flender  branches,  whofe  joints  are  far  afunder ; 
the  leaves  come  out  by  pairs  at  each  joint  upon  long 
flender  foot-ftalks,  which  ar.e  oval,  ending  in  a  point. 
The  flowers  grow  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  in 
fmall  globular  heads,  which  are  very  white,  (landing 
upon  very  long  foot-ftalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmooth  feeds.  This  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed, 
and  treated  as  the  former.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about 
the  fame  time. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  to  the 
height  of  fix  or  feven  feet,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  whofe  joints  are  very  diftant,  at  each  of 
which  are  placed  two  oval  leaves,  (lightly  fawed  on 
their  edges,  and  have  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  fmall  cluf- 
ters,  each  (landing  upon  a  long  naked  foot-ftalk  -, 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flat  feeds,  having  two  (hort 
teeth  at  their  extremity.  I  received  the  feeds  of  this 
fort  from  Carthagena  in  New  Spain.  This  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed 
in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  lit  to  remove, 
they  muft  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  fre(h  hot-bed,  and  treated  as  other 


tender  plants  from  the  fame  countries,  and  in  au¬ 
tumn  placed  in  the  (love  :  the  following  fummer  they 
will  abide  fome  years  with  proper  management. 

The  fifth  fort  rifes  with  a  climbing  flender  ftalk  to 
the  height  of  ten  feet,  dividing  into  many  branches, 
garniflied  with  trifoliate  fawed  leaves :  the  flowers 
grow  in  large  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat  feeds  hav¬ 
ing  two  teeth.  This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamai¬ 
ca,  from  whence  I  received  the  feeds.  It  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  fort,  and 
will  continue  two  or  three  years. 
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The  fixth  fort  is  annual.  This  rifes  about  two  feet 
hio-h,  and  fends  out  feveral  lateral  (hoots,  which  at 
the  bottom  have  oval  leaves  placed  by  pairs  at  the 
pints,  but  upward  they  are  trifoliate,  the  middle  lobe 
beino-’  very  large,  and  the  two  fide  ones  fmall  ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves  upon 
(hort  leafy  foot-ftalks,  and  are  yellow,  but  very  fmall. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn; 
the  feeds  of  this  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot- bed,  and 
treated  as  the  fecond  fort. 

B  I F  O  L I  U  M,  Twy blade.  See  Ophrys. 

BIGNONIA.  Tourn.  Inft.  164.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
677.  [M.  Tournefort  called  this  plant  Bignonia,  in 
memory  of  abbot  Bignon,  librarian  to  Lewis  XIV. 
king  of  France,  he  being  a  great  encourager  of  learn- 
inm]  The  Trumpet  Flower,  or  Scarlet  Jafmine. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  empalemnet  is  cup-floaped ,  quinquefid ,  and  of  one 
leaf.  The  flower  is  of  the  nngent ,  or  grinning  kind ,  tu- 
bulous ,  with  long  chaps ,  which  are  fw riling,  and  bell- 
fhaped,  divided  into  five  parts  at  the  top  ;  the  two  upper 
fegments  are  reflexed,  and  the  under  fpread  open  it  hath 
four  awl-fhaped  ftamina  fhort er  than  the  petal,  two  longer 
than  the  other ,  having  oblong  reflexed  fummits.  In  the 
center  is  an  oblong  germen,  fupporting  a  flender  ftylc , 
crowned  by  a  roundifh  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  bivalve  pod,  with  two  cells,  filled  with  compref- 
fed  winged  feeds,  ly  ing  over  each  other  imbricatim. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  divi- 
Aon  of  Linnteus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didyna- 
mia  Angiofpermia,  the  flower  having  two  long  and 
two  (hort  ftamina,  and  the  feeds  included  in  a  cap- 
fule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bignonia  ( Radicans )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  incifis, 
caule  geniculis  radicatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  217.  Big¬ 
nonia  with  winged  leaves,  which  are  cut  on  their  edges, 
and  roots  coming  out  at  the  joints  of  the  ftalk.  Bignonia 
AmericanaFraxini  folio  (lore  amplo  Phoenicio.  Tourn. 
Inft.  164. 

2.  Bignonia  ( Catalpa )  foliis  fimplicibus  cordatis,  caule 
eredlo,  floribus  diandris.  Lin,  Sp.  Plant.  622.  Big¬ 
nonia  with  fingle  heart-fhaped  leaves ,  an  upright  ftalk, 
and  flowers  with  two  ftamina.  Bignonia  Urucu  foliis, 
(lore  fordide  albo,  intus  maculis  purpureis  &  luteis 
adlperfo,  Aliqua  longiflima  &  anguftiflima.  Catefb. 
Carol,  i.p.  49. 

3.  Bignonia  ( Frutefcens )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceo- 
latis  acutis  ferratis,  caule  eredto,  floribus  paniculatis 
ereclis.  Bignonia  with  winged  leaves,  having  acute  fawed 
lobes,  an  upright  ftalk,  and  flowers  growing  in  panicles 
ereri.  Bignonia  arbor  flore  luteo  Fraxini  folio.  Plum. 
Sp.  Plant.  5. 

4.  Bignonia  [Biibefcens )  foliis  conjugatis  cirrhofis  folio¬ 
lis  cordato-lanceolatis  foliis  imis  fimplicibus.  Vir. 
Clift.  59.  Bignonia  with  conjugated  leaves  having  ten¬ 
drils,  the  leaves  ftp  ear -fh  aped,  and  the  lower  leaves  Jingle. 
Bignonia  Americana  Capreolis  donata  Aliqua  breviore. 
Breyn.  Ic.  33. 

5.  Bignonia  ( Unguis  Cati )  foliis  conjugatis,  cirrho  bre- 
vifiimo  arcuato  tripartito.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  623.  Big¬ 
nonia  with  conjugated  leaves ,  and  fhort  arched  tendrils , 
divided  into  three  parts.  Bignonia  Americana  capre¬ 
olis  aduncis  donata,  Aliqua  longiflima.  Tourn.  Inft. 
1 64. 

6.  Bignonia  ( riEquinohlialis )  foliis  conjugatis  cirrhofts, 
foliolis  ovato-lanceolatis,  peduncuiis  bifloris  Aliquiis 
linearibus.  Lin,  Sp.  869.  Bignonia  with  conjugated 
leaves,  having  tendrils,  ivhofe  lobes  are  oval,  fpear- (leap¬ 
ed,  and  linear  pods. 

7.  Bignonia  ( Sempervirens )  foliis  fimplicibus  lanceolatis 
caule  volubili.  Lin.  Sp.  (Plant.  623.  Bignonia  with 
fingle  fpear -Jhaped  leaves,  and  a  twining  ftalk.  Gelie-* 
minum  five  Jalminum  lute-urn  odoratum  Virginia- 
num  fcandens  &  fempervirens.  Park.  Catelb.  1. 
P-  53- 

8.  Bignonia  ( Pentaphylla )  foliis  digitatis  foliolis  igte- 
gerrimis  obovatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  497.  Bignonia  with  fin¬ 
gered  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  entire.  Bignonia  arbor  pen¬ 
taphylla  flore  roleo.  Plum.  Sp.  Plant.  5. 


9.  Bign'O- 
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9.  Bignonia  ( Leucoxylon )  foliis  digitatis  foliolis  integer- 

‘  rimis  ovatis  acuminatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  870.  Bigno¬ 
nia  with  fingered  leaves ,  whofic  lobes  are  oval ,  pointed , 
and  entire.  Leucoxylon  arbor  fiKquofa,  q-uinis  foliis, 
floribus  Nerii,  alato  femine.  Pluk.  Aim.  2  r  5.  tab. 
200.  f.  4.  commonly  called  in  America  Tulip  Flower. 

10.  Bignonia  (. Paniculata )  foliis  conjugatis  cirrhofis, 
foliolis  cordato-ovatis,  floribus  racemofo-paniculatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  623.  Bignonia  with  conjugated  leaves , 
having  tendrils ,  the  lobes  oval  and  heart-JJsaped ,  and  flow- 
ess  in  branching  panicles.  Bignonia  bifolia  fcandens, 
Core  violaceo  odoro,  fruftu  ovato  duro.  Plum.  Cat.  5. 

11.  Bignonia  ( Carulea )  foliis.  bipinnatis  foliolis  lanceo- 
latis  integris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  625.  Bignonia  with  dou¬ 
ble  winged  leaves,  which  are  entire  and  fipear-Jhaped.  Ar¬ 
bor  Guajaci  latiore  folio,  Bignonias  flore  cseruleo, 
frudu  duro  in  duas  partes  difllliente  feminibus  alatis 
imbricatim  pofitis.  Catefb.  Carol.  1.  p.  42. 

12.  Bignonia  ( Crucigera )  foliis  conjugatis  cirrhofis  fo¬ 
liolis  cordatis.  Vir.  Cliff.  60.  Bignonia  with  conjugated 
heart-Jhaped  leaves,  having  tendrils,  and  a  ftalk  having  ten¬ 
drils.  Pfeud  o  Apocynumfolliculis  maximis  obtuflsfemi- 
nibus amplifTimis alls membranaceis.  Mor.  Hill.  g.p.  62. 

13.  Bignonia  (Capreolata)  foliis  conjugatis  cirrhofis  fo¬ 
liolis  cordato-lanceolatis,  foliis  irnis  flmplicibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  870.  Bignonia  with  conjugated  heart-Jhaped  leaves, 
having  tendrils ,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  Jingle ,  growing 
in  panicles,  and  long  comprefted  pods. 

14.  Bignonia  ( Triphylla )  foliis  ternatis  glabris,  foliolis 
ovatis  acuminatis,  caule  fruticofo  eredto.  Lin.  Sp. 
£70.  Smooth  three-leaved  Bignonia,  with  oval  lobes  end¬ 
ing  in  a  point,  and  a  jhrubby  Jlalk.  Bignonia  frutefeens 
triphylla  glabra,  filiquis  longis  compreflis.  Houft. 
Cat. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Ca¬ 
nada.  It  hath  large  rough  Hems,  which  fend  out 
many  trailing  branches,  putting  out  roots  at  their 
joints,  which  fallen  themfelves  to  the  trees  in  their 
natural  places  of  growth,  whereby  they  climb  to  a 
great  height ;  and  in  Europe,  where  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  planted  againft  walls,  they  fallen  themfelves 
thereto  by  their  roots,  which  ilrike  into  the  mortar 
of  the  joints  fo  llrongly,  as  to  fupport  their  branches, 
and  will  rife  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  The 
branches  are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves  at  every 
joint,  placed  oppofite,  compoled  of  four  pair  of  fmall 
leaves,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  fawed 
on  their  edges,  and  end  in  a  long  lharp  point.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  fhoots  of  the 
fame  year,  in  large  bunches  •,  thefe  have  long  fwell- 
ing  tubes,  fhaped  fomewhat  like  a  trumpet,  from 
whence  it  had  the  appellation  ot  Trumpet  Flower. 
They  are  of  an  Orange  colour,  and  appear  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Augult. 

This  fort  is  very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open 
air ;  but  as  the  branches  trail,  they  mull  be  fupportr 
ed,  therefore  are  ufually  planted  againll  walls  or  build¬ 
ings,  where,  if  the  branches  have  room,  they  will 
fpread  to  a  great  dillance,  and  rife  very  high,  fo  are 
very  proper  for  covering  of  buildings,  which  are  un- 
fightly.  They  may  alio  be  trained  up  againll  the 
ftems  of  trees,  where  they  may  be  fo  managed,  as  to 
make  a  fine  appearance  when  they  are  in  flower. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  but  the  young  plants  fo 
raifed  do  not  flower  in  lefs  than  feven  or  eight  years  •, 
therefore  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
layers  from  flowering  plants,  are  moll  elleemed,  be- 
caufe  they  will  flower  in  two  or  three  years  after 
planting.  The  old  plants  alfo  fend  out  many  fuck¬ 
ers  from  the  roots,  which  may  be  taken  off,  and 
tranfpknted  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  thefe  plants 
will  not  tranlplant  fafely  if  they  are  old. 

1  he  neceffary  culture  for  thefe  plants  after  they  are 
eftablilhed,  is  to  cut  away  all  the  fmall  weak  fhoots 
of  the  former  year  in  winter,  and  fhorten  the  ilrong 
ones  to  about  two  feet  long,  that  young  fhoots  may 
be  obtained  for  flowering  the  following  fummer  •,  thefe 
plants  are  of  long  duration.  There  are  fome  in  gar¬ 
dens  which  have  been  planted  more  than  fixty  years, 
which  are  now  very  vigorous,  and  produce  flowers  in 
plenty  every  feafon. 
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If  the  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  they  fhould  be 
fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  to  bring  them  up, 
which  fhould  be  loon  inured  to  the  open  air,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  drawn  up  weak  ;  and  the  firft  win¬ 
ter  thefe  young  plants  fhould  be  fereened  from  hard 
froft,  which  will  kill  their  tender  ihoots ;  but  the 
fpring  following  they  may  be  planted  in  the  full 
ground,  in  a  nurlery-bed,  at  a  foot  diftance  from  each 
other,  where  they  may  remain  one  or  two  years  to  get 
ftrength,  and  afterwards  be  planted  where  they  are 
defigned  to  grow. 

The  fecond  fort  was  brought  into  England  by  Mr. 
Catefby,  about  forty  years  paft,  who  found  it  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  on  the  back  of  South  Carolina,  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  Englifti  lettlements.  It  is 
now  very  plenty  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  efpecially 
near  London,  where  there  are  fome  of  them  near 
twenty  feet  high,  with  large  ftems,  and  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  trees. 

This  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem,  covered  with  a 
ftnooth  brown  bark,  and  fends  out  many  ftrong  la¬ 
teral  branches,  garnifhed  with  very  large  heart-fliaped 
leaves,  placed  oppofite  at  every  joint.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  large  branching  panicles  toward  the 
end  of  the  branches,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  with 
a  few  purple  fpots,  and  faint  (tripes  of  yellow  on  their 
infide.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is  much  fhorter,  and 
the  upper  part  more  expanded,  than  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  fort,  and  the  fegments  deeper  cut,  and  waved 
on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  in  America  fuc- 
ceeded  by  very  long  taper  pods,  filled  with  flat  winged 
feeds,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  feales  of  fifh. 
In  England  there  has  not  as  yet  been  any  of  the  pods 
produced,  but  the  feeds  are  annually  brought  over 
from  South  Carolina.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  jiot-bed  to  bring  up  the 
plants,  which  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  air  by 
degrees-,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  placed  abroad 
in  a  fheltered  fituation  till  autumn,  when  they  fhould 
be  placed  under  a  common  frame  to  fereen  them 
from  froft  in  winter ;  but  in  mild  weather  they  mull 
be  fully  expofed  to  the  open  air.  The  following 
fpring  thefe  may  be  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted 
in  a  nurfery-bed,  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they 
may  remain  two  years  to  get  ftrength,  and  afterwards 
planted  in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main.  Thefe  plants,  when  young,  are  frequently  in¬ 
jured  by  froft,  for  they  (hoot  pretty  late  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  fo  that  the  early  frofts  often  kill  the  extremity 
of  their  branches ;  but  as  the  plants  advance  in 
ftrength,  they  become  more  hardy,  and  are  feldom 
injured  but  in  very  fevere  winters.  It  is  late  in  the 
fpring  before  thefe  trees  come  out,  which  has  often 
caufed  perfons  to  believe  they  were  dead  ;  and  fome 
have  been  fo  imprudent,  as  to  cut  them  down  on  that 
fuppofition,  before  the  tree  was  well  known. 

It  may  alfo  be  propapated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould 
be  planted  in  pots  in  the  fpring  before  the  trees  begin 
to  pufh  out  their  fhoots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  obferving  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  refreih  them  occafionaily  with 
water,  which  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  too  great 
plenty.  In  about  fix  weeks  thefe  will  have  taken 
root,  and  made  fhoots  above,  fo  fhould  have  plenty 
of  air  admitted  to  them  conftantly,  and  hardened  by 
degrees  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould 
-  be  removed,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
feedling  plants,  and  the  fpring  following  planted  out 
into  a  nurfery-bed,  as  is  before  directed. 

As  thefe  trees  have  very  large  leaves,  they  require  a 
fheltered  fituation  for  where  they  are  much  expofed 
to  ftrong  winds,  their  leaves  are  often  torn  and  ren¬ 
dered  unfightly,  and  many  times  their  branches  are 
fplit  and  broken  by  the  winds,  their  leaves  being  fo 
large,  as  that  the  wind  has  great  force  againll  them. 
Thefe  produce  their  flowers  in  Auguft.  They  de¬ 
light  in  a  light  moift  foil,  where  they  make  great  pro- 
grefs,  and  in  a  few  years  will  produce  flowers.  It 
is  generally  known  in  the  gardens  by  tire  Indian  title 
of  Catalpa, 

The 
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The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  A- 
merica,  where  it  was  difcovered  by  father  1  lumier, 
who  made  a  drawing  of  it,  and  gave  the  title  of  C  ■ 
matins  to  it,  which  he  afterward  altered  tc 

when  he  became  better  acquainted  with  rournefort  s 

Svilem  of  Botany.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  item, 
to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  fending  ou 
many  fide  branches,  garnifhed  at  every  joint  by  two 
lone  winged  leaves  placed  oppofite ;  the  fmall  leaves 
which  compofe  thefe,  are  long  and  fpear-fhaped,  end- 
in-  in  a  point,  and  flightly  fawed  on  their  edges, 
each  leaf  being  compofed  of  fix  pair,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loole  pa¬ 
nicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  but  fpreadopen  more 
at  the  top.  Thefe  are  yellow,  and  fucceeded  by 
comprefled  pods  about  fix  inches  long,  having  two 
rows  of  flat  winged  feeds,  like  thole  of  the  other 

fnecies. 

I  received  this  fort  firft  in  1 729,  from  La  Vera  Cruz, 
in  New  Spain,  where  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  found  it 
growing  naturally  in  great  plenty  ;  fince  which  time 
I  have  received  the  feed  from  the  ifland  of  Bermuda, 
by  the  title  of  Candle  Wood. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed,  and  the  plants  afterward  tranfplanted  into 
feparate  fmall  pots,  filled  with  light  frefli  eartn,  and 
plun-ed  into  a  frefli  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward, 
that  "they  may  obtain  ftrength  before  winter  ;  in  the 
autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove, 
and  during  the  winter  fhould  have  but  little  water, 
but  in  fu miner  they  muft  be  frequently  refrelhed  with 
it,  but  not  given  in  too  great  plenty.  The  plants 
fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the  bark-ftove,  and  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants 
from  thofe  countries.  The  third  year  from  feed 
they  will  flower,  but  they  do  not  produce  feeds  in 
England. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  fe- 
veral  other  parts  of  America  •,  this  hath  very  (lender 
trailing  (talks,  which  muft  be  fupported  ;  in  the  places 
where  it  naturally  grows,  the  branches  fallen  them- 
felves  by  their  tendrils  to  whatever  plants  are  near 
them,  and  extend  to  a  great  diftance.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  they  require  the  afliftance  of  a  wall,  and  to  have 
a  good  afpedt,  for  they  are  impatient  of  much  cold, 
fo  fhould  be  (heltered  in  fevere  froft ;  the  branches 
are  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves,  which  are  green  all 
the  year ;  thefe  are  often  Angle  at  bottom,  but  up¬ 
ward  are  placed  by  pairs  oppofite  at  each  joint;  the 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  yellow,  and  draped  like  thofe  of  the  Foxglove. 
Thefe  appear  in  Auguft,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
pods  in  this  country.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  (own  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  fort.  When 
thefe  plants  are  planted  in  the  full  ground  againft 
walls,  the  ground  about  the  roots  (Irould  be  covered 
in  the  autumn  with  fome  old  tanners  bark  to  keep 
out  the  froft  in  winter  ;  and  in  very  fevere  froft,  the 
branches  fhould  be  covered  with  mats,  to  prevent 
their  being  deftroyed.  With  this  management  I  have 
had  the  plants  flower  very  well  in  the  Chelfea  garden. 
The  fifth  fort  hath  (lender  (talks  like  the  former, 
which  require  the  fame  fupport ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  fmall  oval  leaves,  which  are  entire,  placed  op¬ 
pofite  at  every  joint ;  at  the  fame  places  come  out  the 
tendrils,  by  which  they  fatten  themfelves  to  the  plants 
which  grow  near  them  ;  thefe  end  in  three  diftindt 
parts ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former 
fort,  but  are  lmaller,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  this  country.  This  grows  naturally  in  Carolina 
and  the  Bahama  Illands,  but  will  live  in  the  open  air, 
if  it  is  planted  againft  a  wall  to  a  fouth  afpedt,  and 
fheltered  in  very  fevere  froft.  It  is  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former  fort. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  very  weak  (lender  branches,  which 
put  out  tendrils  at  the  joints,  by  which  they  fallen 
themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  plants :  at  each  joint 
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there  are  four  leaves,  two  on  each  fide  oppofite  5 
thefe  are  oval  pointed,  and  waved  on  their  edges,  of 
a  bright  green,  and  continue  through  the  year ;  the 
brandies  ramble  very  far  where  they  have  room  :  the 
flowers  are  large,  yellow,  and  are  produced  at  the 
ioints  of  the  (talks,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  pods  in 
this  country.  I  received  this  fort  from  La  VeraCruz, 
in  New  Spain  ;  but  it  thrives  againft  a  warm  wall  in 
the  open  air  very  well,  with  the  fame  treatment  as  the 

two  former  forts.  • . 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina, 

where  it  fpreads  over  the  hedges,  and  at  the  feafon 
of  flowering,  perfumes  the  air  to  a  great  diftance ;  it 
alfo  -rows  In  fome  parts  of  Virginia,  but  not  in  fo 
-reat^plenty  as  at  Carolina.  The  inhabitants  there 
call  it  Yellow  Jafmine,  I  fuppofe  from  the  fweet  odour 
of  its  flowers. 

This  rifes  with  (lender  (talks,  which  twift  themfelves 
round  the  neighbouring  plants,  and  mount  to  a  con- 
fiderable  height ;  the  branches  are  garnilhed  with  ob¬ 
long  pointed  leaves,  which  come  out  Angle  and  op¬ 
pofite  to  each  other  at  every  joint ;  thefe  remain 
-reen  through  the  year.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  at  every  joint,  fometimes  but 
two,  at  other  times  four  at  each  joint ;  theie  (land 
eredt,  are  trumpet-fhaped,  yellow,  and  have  a  very 
fweet  fcent ;  and  in  the  countries  where  they  naturally 
grow,  they  are  fucceeded  by  fnort  taper  pods,  filled 
with  fmall  winged  feeds. 

The  plants  of  this  fort,  when  young,  are  impatient 
of  cold,  fo  muft  be  (heltered  in  the  winter  until  they 
have  obtained  ftrength,  when  they  (hould  be  planted 
a-ainft  a  warm  wall,  and  in  winter  protected  from 
froft  by  coverings  of  mats,  and  the  ground  about 
their  roots  covered  with  tan.  With  this  management 
I  have  had  them  flower  very  well  in  the  Chelfea  gar¬ 
den.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  former  forts. 

The  eighth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houftoun.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  (tern  near 
twenty  feet  high,  fending  out  many  lateral  branches, 
covered  with  a  white  bark.  The  leaves  come  out 
oppofite  at  the  joints  upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are 
compofed  of  five  oval  ftiff  leaves,  which  are  joined  in 
one  center  at  their  bafe,  where  they  are  narrow,  but 
widen  toward  the  top,  where  they  are  rounded  and 
obtufe.  They  are  of  a  pale  green,  inclining  to  white 
on  their  under  fide ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  four  or  five  together,  on  very 
fhort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  narrow  at  bottom,  but  the 
tube  enlarges  upward,  and  at  the  top  fpreads  open 
wide,  of  a  pale  bluilh  colour,  and  fmell  fweet ;  they 
are  fucceeded  by  taper  crooked  pods  about  four  inches 
long,  which  are  filled  with  oval  comprefled  feeds, 
with  wings  of  a  filver  colour. 

This  fort  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
therefore  will  not  thrive  in  this  country,  but  in  a  ftove. 
It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed,  and  the  plants  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  fourth  fort. 

The  ninth  fort  I  received  from  Barbadoes,  by  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  White  Wood.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem 
to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  in  the  natural  country  of 
its  growth ;  and  the  feeds  are  difperfed  by  wind  to 
the  neighbouring  lands,  where  the  plants  come  up  in 
great  plenty.  This  and  the  former  fort  have  been 
generally  confounded,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame, 
but  the  growing  plants  are  extremely  different ;  for 
the  under  leaves  of  this  are  fometimes  compofed  of 
five,  at  other  times  of  four  oval  leaves ;  and  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches,  they  come  out  fingle, 
placed  by  pairs  oppofite  :  thefe  are  as  large  as  thofe 
of  the  Bay-tree,  and  of  equal  thicknefs,  rounded  at 
their  end ;  each  of  thefe  have  a  long  foot-ftalk,  whereas 
thofe  of  the  former  join  at  their  bafe  to  one  center. 
The  flowers  of  this  fort  are  produced  fingle  at  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  which  have  a  narrow  tube  near 
two  inches  long,  but  fpread  open  very  wide  at  the 
top,  where  they  are  cut  into  five  unequal  fegments, 
which  are  fringed  on  their  borders.  The  flowers  are 

white. 
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white,  and  have  an  agreeable  odour,  but  the  pod  I 
have  not  feen. 

The  plants  muft  be  preferred  in  the  bark-ftove,  and 
treated  a<5  the  fourth  fort.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
and  will  alfo  take  root  from  cuttings  in  the  fummer, 
if  they  are  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  bark- 
bed.  It  has  ilowered  feveral  years  in  the  Chelfea 
garden,  in  Auguft. 

The  tenth  fort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun;  this  riles  with  ligneous  {talks, 
which  put  out  tendrils  at  the  joints,  w'hereby  they 
fallen  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  plants;  the 
leaves  come  out  on  each  fide  the  branches,  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  two  at  each  joint  oppo- 
fite,  which  are  heart-fhaped  and  entire,  having  a  fine 
hairy  down  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  grow 
in  loole  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which 
are  tubulous,  and  do  not  fpread  much  at  the  top ; 
they  are  of  a  Violet  colour,  and  finell  very  fweet. 
Thefe  in  their  native  country  are  fucceeded  by  oval, 
hard,  ligneous  feed-veflels,  which  open  in  four  parts, 
and  are  full  of  comprefled  winged  feeds. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
on  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  mull  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  third  fort,  for  they  will  not 
thrive  in  this  country  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  the 
bark-ftove. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama 
Iflands,  from  whence  Mr.  Catefby  fent  the  feeds  in 
.1.724,  and  many  of  the  plants  were  raifed  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  near  London.  This,  in  the  country  where  it 
grows  naturally,  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet, 
fending  out  many  lateral  branches,  garnilhed  with 
compound  winged  leaves,  each  having  eleven  alter¬ 
nate  wings,  with  fpear-fhaped  fmall  lobes,  which  grow 
alternate,  and  are  entire ;  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  very  loofe  panicles  ;  the 
foot-ftalks  branching  into  three  or  four,  each  fuftain- 
ing  a  Angle  blue  flower,  with  a  long  fwelling  tube, 
cut  into  five  unequal  fegments  at  the  top,  where  it 
fpreads  open.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval  feed- 
veflels,  which  open  in  two  parts,  and  are  filled  with 
flat  winged  feeds. 

The  twelfth  fort  hath  a  woody  ftem,  fending 
out  many  branches,  which  have  four  narrow  borders 
or  wings  running  longitudinally,  fo  as  to  refemble  a 
fquare  ftalk ;  the  leaves  are  produced  by  pairs, 
on  each  fide  the  branches  ;  they  are  heart-fhaped, 
fmooth,  and  have  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  have 
tendrils  coming  out  by  their  foot-ftalks,  ■  which 
faften  themfelves  to  the  plants  which  grow  near  them, 
and  thereby  rife  to  a  great  height.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  fmall  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  which  have  pretty  long  tubes,  fpread  open 
at  the  top,  and  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  flat  pods  a  foot  in  length,  which  have 
two  rows  of  flat  winged  feeds,  joined  to  the  inter¬ 
mediate  partition. 

This  fort  was  fent  me  from  Campeachy,  where  it  na¬ 
turally  grows,  and  rifes  to  the  tops  of  the  tailed: 
trees,  to  whofe  branches  thefe  plants  faften  themfelves 
by  their  tendrils  or  clafpers,  and  are  thereby  fup- 
ported.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  fown  on  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fourth  fort;  for  they  will  not 
thrive  in 'this  country,  unlefs  they  have  a  warm  ftove, 
where  the  branches  will  rife  to* the  height  of  twenty 
feet  in  three  years ;  and  if  permitted,  will  fpread  to 
a  great  diftance.  It  has  flowered  in  the  garden  at 
Chelfea,  but  doth  not  produce  pods  in  England. 

The  thirteenth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Campeachy, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Millar ;  this  hath  woody  ftalks,  which 
rife  to  a  great  height,  climbing  on  the  trees  which 
grow  near  it,  fattening  themfelves  to  their  branches 
by  its  clafpers,  and  fending  out  many  ligneous  branches, 
which  are  garnilhed  with  oval  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
by  fours,  two  on  each  fide,  growing  oppofite  at  the 
joints ;  thefe  are  covered  on  their  under  fide  with  a 
foft  hairy  dov/n,  cf  a  yellowith  colour.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the 
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branches,  which  are  fhaped  like  thole  of  the  Fox¬ 
glove,  and  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  flat  pods  a  foot  long,  having  a  border  on 
each  fide,  and  contain  two  rows  of  flat  winged  feeds. 
This  plant  is  tender,  lb  muft  be  conftandy  kept  in 
the  bark-ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fourth  fort.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  obtained  from  the  country  where  it  grows  naturally, 
for  it  doth  not  produce  any  in  England. 

The  fourteenth  fort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz 
in  New  Spain,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfton.  This  hath 
a  woody  ftem  covered  with  an  Alh-coloured  bark, 
which  rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  fending  out 
many  fide  branches,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
placed  oppofite  at  each  joint,  which  are  very  fmooth, 
oval,  and  ending  in  points.  The  flowers  come  out 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  in  loofe  panicles, 
and  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  Thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  flat  narrow  pods,  containing  two  rows  of  flat 
winged  feeds. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
on  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated  as  the 
fourth  fort,  and  muft  conftandy  remain  in  the  bark- 
ftove. 

B  I  H  A I.  See  Musa. 

BINDWEED.  See  Convolvulus. 

B  I  R  C  H-T  REE.  See  B ktul a. 
BISCUTELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  7 24.  Thlafpi- 
dium.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  214.  tab.  101.  Buckler 
Muftard,  or  Ballard  Mithridate  Muftard. 

The  Characters  ares, 

The  empalement  is  compofed  of  four  leaves.,  which  are 
pointed.  ‘The  flower  hath  four  petals,  placed  in  form  of 
a  crcfs ,  which  are  obtvfe  and  fpread  open ;  it  hath  fix 
flamina,  four  long  and  two  floor!-,  placed  oppofite,  having 
fimgk  fummits .  In  the  center  is  Jituated  an  orbicular  com- 
pr  fifed  ger men,  fupporting  a  fingle  permanent  ftyle,  crowned 
with  an  obtvfe  ftigma ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
plain ,  comprejfed,  ere  hi  cap  file ,  with  two  convex  lobes , 
having  two  cells ,  terminated  by  the  rigid  ftyle,  which  is 
joined  to  the  fide  of  the  partition ,  each  cell  containing  one 
comprejfed  feed. 

This  genus  cf  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  intitled  Tetradynamia  Sili- 
culofa,  the  flower  having  four  long,  and  two  fhort 
ftamina,  and  are  fucceeded  by  very  fhort  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Biscutella  ( Auriculata )  calycibus  nedlario  utrinque 
gibbis,  filiculis  in  ftylum  coeunribus.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff. 
324).  Buckler  Muftard,  with  the  cup  of  the ■  neciarium 
fwelling  on  each  fide,  and  fmall  pods  joined  to  the  ftyle. 
Thlafpidium  hirfutum  calyce  floris  aurieulato.  Inft. 
R.  H.  214. 

2.  Biscutella  ( Didyma )  filiculis  orbiculato-didymis  a 
ftylo  divergentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  329.  Buckler  Muftard,, 

: with  a  double  orbicular  pod  diverging  from  the  ftyle. 

.  Thlafpidium  Monfpelienfe  hieracii  folio  hirfuto. 

Tourn.  Inft.  214. 

3.  Biscutella  ( Apula )  hirfuta  foliis  oblongis  dentatis 
femiannplexicaulibus  floribus  fpicads  ftylo  breviore. 
Hairy  Buckler  Muftard,  with  oblong  indented  leaves  which 
half  embrace  the  ftalk,  flowers  growing  in  Jpikes,  and  a 
Jhorter  ftyle.  Thlafpidium  Apuium  fpicatum.  Tourn. 
Inft.' 2 14. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Italy,  where  it  rifes  about  a  foot  high ;  but  in  a 
garden  generally  grows  near  two  feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  branches ;  and  at  every  joint  there  is  one 
oblong  entire  leaf  a  little  indented,  thofe  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftalk  being  broader  and  more  cb- 
tufe  than  thofe  on  the  upper.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  loofe  panicles, 
which  are  compofed  of  four  obtufe  petals  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  double,  round, 
comprefled  feed-veflels,  fwelling  in  the  middle,  where 
is  lodged  a  Angle,  round,  flat  feed,  the  ftyle  of  the 
flower  ftanding  upright  between  the  two  fmall  veffels, 
joined  to  their  borders. 

'The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  from  whence  I  received 
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the  feeds,  and  dried  famples  of  the  plant,  which  are 
not  more  than  fix  inches  high,  though  they  are  the 
entire  plants  with  their  roots,  but  in  the  garden  they 
grow  almoft  two  feet  high.  This  hath  many  long, 
narrow,  hairy  leaves,  fpreading  near  the  ground, 
which  are  deeply  indented  on  each  fide,  relembling 
thofe  of  Hawkweed ;  from  the  center  arifes  the  balk, 
which  divides  upward  into  many  fmall  branches, 
having  no  leaves  on  them,-  and  are  terminated  y 
loofe  panicles  of  yellow  flowers,  compoied  ot  tour 
petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs.  Theie  are  iuc- 
ceeded  by  round  comprefled  feed-veflfels  like  the 
former,  but  are  fmaller,  and  the  ftyle  of  the  flowers 
bends  from  them. 

The  third  fort  fends  out  many  oblong  hairy  leaves, 
which  are  flightly  indented  on  their  edges;  from  among 
theie  there  arifes  a  hairy  branching  ftalk,  which  grows 
two  feet  high,  and  at  each  joint  is  placed  one  oblong 
indented  leaf,  which  half  embraces  the  ftalk  at  the 
bafe ;  each  branch  is  terminated  by  a  dole  ipike  ot 
pale  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  round 
comprefled  feed-veffels  like  the  other  forts,,  but  the 
ftyle  of  the  flower,  which  is  joined  to  them,  is  fhorter 
than  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies. 

Thefe  are  all  annual  plants,  which  perifh  foon  after 
they  have  perfected  their  feeds.  Thefe  ftiould  be 
fown  either  in  fpring,  or  the  autumn,  upon  a  border 
of  light  earth,  in  an  open  fituation,  where  they  are 
%o  remain  for  good.  Thofe  which  are  fown  in  au¬ 
tumn  will  come  up  in  about  three  weeks,  and  the 
plants  will  live  through  the  winter  without  any  pro¬ 
tection,  fo  will  flower  earlier  the  following  fummer, 
whereby  good  feeds  may  always  be  obtained-,  whereas 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  do,  in  bad  feafons, 
decay  before  their  feeds  are  ripe.  The  autumnal 
plants  flower  in  June,  and  the  fpring  in  July,  and 
their  feeds  ripen  about  fix  weeks  after;  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  plenty  of  young  plants 
produced  without  any  care. 

Thefe  require  no  farther  culture,  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  leaving  them  eight  or  nine  inches  afunder. 
They  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  thofe  who  are 
curious  in  botany,  but  they  have  no  great  beauty  to 
recommend  them.  I  have  cultivated  thefe  forts 
many  years,  and  have  never  obferved  either  of  them 
to  vary,  therefore  make  no  doubt  of  their  being 
diftindt  fpecies. 

BISERRULA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  Boo.  Pelecinus. 
Tourn.  Inft.  417.  tab.  234. 

The  Characters  are,  ' 

The  flower  hath  a  tuhulous  empalement  of  one  leaf. \  which 
is  erebl,  and  flightly  indented  at  the  top  in  five  equal  parts , 
the  two  upper  flanding  at  a  diflance.  The  flower  is  pa- 
•  pilionaceoiis ,  having  a  large  roundijh  flandard,  whofe  edges 
are  reflex ed.  The  wings  are  oblong ,  but  fhorter  than  the 
flandard  ;  and  the  obtufe  keel  is  of  the  fame  length  with 
the  wings ,  bending  upward.  It  hath  ten  ftamina ,  nine 
cf  which  are  joined,  and  the  other  Jingle ,  with  their  ends 
pointing  upward.  In  the  center  is  fltuated  an  oblong  com- 
preffed  germen ,  fupperting  an  awl-floaped  ftyle ,  crowned  by 
a  flngle  ftigma ;  thefe  are  included  in  the  keel.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  flat  narrow  pod ,  indented  on  both 
edges  like  the  flaw  of  the  fword  fifh,  having  two  cells ,  filled 
with  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  of 
Linmeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  intitled  Diadelphia  De- 
candria,  the  flower  having  ten  ftamina,  joined  in  two 
bodies. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  which  is, 
Biserrula.  ( Pelecinus .)  Hort.  Cliff.  361.  We  have  no 
Englilh  name  for  this  plant.  Pelecinus  vulgaris. 
Tourn.  Inft.  417. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  the  fouth  of  France.  It  fends 
out  many  angular  ftalks,  which  trail  on  the  ground 
fubdivided  into  many  branches,  garni fhed  with  lout 
winged  leaves,  compofed  of  many  pair  of  lobes,  ter 
minated  by  an  odd  one  thefe  are  heart-fhaped :  to 
ward  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  come  out  the 
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foot- ftalk  of  the  flowers,  which  fuftains  feveral  fasti 
Butterfly  flowers,  of  a  purplilh  colour,  collected  to- 
o-ether,  which  are  fucceeded  by  plain  pods,  about  one 
inch  lon<*,  indented  on  both  fides  the  whole  length, 
divided  m  the  middle  by  a  longitudinal  nerve,  con¬ 
taining  two  rows  of  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  . 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  in  this  country 
ftiould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  on  a  bed  of  light 
earth  where  the  plants  will  come  up  in  about  three 
weeks,  and  will  live  in  the  open  air  very  well.  Thefe 
ftiould  be  fown  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain, 
or  tranfplanted  very  young ;  for  when  they  are  large, 
they  will  not  bear  removing.  When  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  care,  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds ;  and  where  they  are  too  near, 
they  ftiould  be  thinned  to  about  a  foot  diftance  from 
each  other.  They  flower  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen 

in  September.  .  . 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  may  alfo  be  fown  m  the  fpring, 
and  treated  in  the  lame  manner  as  before  diiected; 
but  thefe  will  not  flower  till  the  middle  or  end  of  July, 
fo  unlefs  the  autumn  proves  warm,  they  will  not 
ripen  feeds ;  for  which  reafon  I  have  directed  their 
being  lown  in  the  autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe. 
Two  or  three  of  thefe  plants  may  be  allowed  a  place 
in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  they  have  not 
much  beauty. 

B I  S  L  I N  G  U  A.  See  Ruscus. 

BISTORTA  [fo  called,  becaufe  the  root  is  turned 
or  wreathed  into  various  rings  or  fpires,]  Biftort,  or 
Snakeweed. 

This  genus  is  joined  to  the  Polygonumby  Dr.  Linnaeus. 
This  plant  flowers  in  May,  and  if  the  feafon  proves 
moift,  will  continue  to  produce  new  fpikes  of  flowers 
till  Auguft :  it  may  be  propagated  by  planting  the 
roots  in  a  moift  fhady  border,  either  in  fpring  or  au¬ 
tumn,  which  will  foon  furnifh  the  garden  with  plants, 
for  it  greatly  increafes  by  its  creeping  roots. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  have  been  recommended  for 
tanning  of  leather,  but  the  trouble  of  procuring  them 
in  a  fuflicient  quantity  is  too  great  to  anfwer  the  in¬ 
tention. 

BIVALYULAR,  or  Bivalve  [of  bivalvis]  Hulk, 
is  one  that  opens  and  gapes  the  whole  length,  like  a 
door  that  opens  in  two  parts. 

BIX  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  581.  Urucu.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam. 
Orleana.  H.  L.  Mitella.  Tourn.  Inft.  242.  Anotta, 
by  the  French  Roucou. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  plain ,  fmall,  obtufe  empalement ,  which  is  per¬ 
manent  ;  the  flower  hath  a  double  feries  of  petals,  the  outer 
confifting  of  five ,  which  are  large,  oblong ,  and  equal,  the 
inner  of  the  fame  number  and  Jfhape ,  but  narrower.  It 
hath  a  great  number  of  briftly  ftamina,  which  are  but 
half  the  length  of  the  petals ,  terminated  by  eretd  funmits. 
In  the  center  is  fltuated  an  oval  germen,  fupporting  a 
fender  ftyle  of  the  fame  length  with  the  ftamina,  crowned 
by  a  bifid,  comprefled,  parallel  ftigma.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oval  heart-fhaped  capfule,  a  little  com- 
preffed,  covered  with  Jharp  briftles,  opening  zvith  two 
valves,  zvith  one  cell ,  and  filled  zvith  angular  feeds,  ad¬ 
hering  to  a  linear  receptacle ,  which  runs  longitudinally 
through  the  capfide. 

This  genus  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feddon  of  Linnaeus’s 
thirteenth  clafs,  intitled  Polyandria  Monogynia,  the 
flower  having  many  ftamina  and  one  ftyle.  ■ 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Bixa.  [Orellana.')  Flort.  Cliff.  21 1.  TheArnotta,  or  Anotta, 
by  the  French  Roucou.  Mitella  Americana  maxima 
tindtoria.  Achioti  of  Hernandez. 

This  ftirub  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  where  it  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  branches 
at  the  top,  forming  a  regular  head.  Thefe  are  gar- 
niflied  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  ending  in  a  point, 
which  have  long  foot-ftalks,  and  come  out  without 
any  order,  d  he  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a  pale  Peach  colour, 
having  large  petals,  and  a  great  number  of  briftly 
ftamina  of  the  fame  colour,  in  the  center.  After  the 

flower 
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,  jRowef  is  paft,  the  germen  becomes  a  heart-fhaped, 
or  rather  a  mitre-ihaped  feed-veffel,  covered  on  the 
outfide  with  bridles,  opening  with  two  valves,  and 
filled  with  angular  feeds,  covered  with  a  red  pulp 
or  pafte,  which  colours  the  hands  of  thoie  who 
touch  it,  and  is  collected  for  the  ufe  of  dyers  and 
painters. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  annually 
brought  from  the  Weft-Indies  in  plenty,  dhele 
fhould  be  fown  in  a  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  rich 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  •, 
where,  if  the  bed  is  of  a  proper  temperature  of  heat, 
the  plants  will  appear  in  about  a  month  after :  when 
thefe  are  about  an  inch  high,  they  fhould  be  fhaken 
out  of  the  pot  and  carefully  feparated,  fo  as  not  to 
tear  off  their  tender  roots,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall 
pot  filled  with  fome  rich  light  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  frefli  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  every  day  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after 
which  they  muft  be  treated  as  other  tender  plants 
from  the  fame  country,  by  admitting  frefh  air  to  them 
in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  •,  and  when 
the  heat  of  the  tan  declines,  it  fhould  be  turned  up 
to  the  bottom,  and,  if  neceffary,  fome  frefli  tan  added 
to  renew  the  heat.  The  plants  muft  be  refrefhed  three 
times  a  week  with  water  in  fummer,  but  they  muft 
not  have  it  in  great  quantities,  for  their  roots  often 
rot  with  much  wet.  If  the  plants  are  raifed  early  in 
the  fpring,  and  properly  managed,  they  will  be  a  foot 
and  a  half  high  by  the  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  and  plunged  into  the 
tan-bed.  During  the  winter,  they  muft  have  but  little 
water,  and  while  the  plants  are  young,  they  muft 
have  a  good  lhare  of  warmth,  otherwife  they  are  very 
fubjetft  °to  call;  their  leaves,  and  frequently  lofe  their 
tops,  which  renders  them  unfightly.  They  muft  be 
eonftantly  kept  in  the  bark-ftove,  for  thofe  plants 
which  have  been  placed  in  a  dry  ftove,  have  never 
made  much  progrefs.  I  have  had  many  of  thefe  plants 
feven  or  eight  feet  high,  with  ftrong  Items  and  large 
heads,  but  have  only  had  one  produce  flowers ;  nor 
have  I  heard  of  its  flowering  in  any  of  the  gardens  in 
Europe,  for  in  the  Dutch  gardens  they  have  no  plants 
of  any  fize. 

The  pafte  which  furrounds  the  feeds  is  taken  off,  by 
fteeping  the  feeds  in  hot  water,  and  with  the  hands 
wafhed  until  the  feeds  are  clean  •,  then  after  pouring 
away  the  water,*  they  leave  the  fediment  to  harden, 
and  make  it  up  in  balls,  which  are  fent  to  Europe, 
where  they  are  ufed  in  dying  and  painting.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  by  the  Americans  to  dye  their  chocolate,  and 
the  natives  ufed  to  paint  their  bodies  with  it  when 
they  went  to  the  wars. 

B  L  A  D  D  E  R-N  U  T.  See  Stap.hylea, 

BL  ATT  ARIA.  See  Verbascum. 

BLIGHTS. 

There  is  nothing  fo  deftructive  to  a  fruit  garden  as 
blights ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  bufinefs  of  gar¬ 
dening  which  requires  more  of  our  ferious  attention, 
than  the  endeavouring  to  prevent  or  guard  againft 
this  great  enemy  of  gardens. 

In  order  therefore  to  remedy  this  evil,  it  will  be  ne¬ 
ceffary  firft  to  underftand  the  true  caufes  of  blights  ; 
for,  although  many  curious  perfons  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  caufes  of  them,  yet  very  few  of  them 
have  come  near  the  truth,  except  the  Rev.  and  learned 
Dr.  Hales,  who  hath,  in  his  curious  book,  intitled 
Vegetable  Statics,  given  us  fome  accurate  experi¬ 
ments  upon  the  growth  and  perfpiration  of  plants, 
together  ^vith  the  various  effects  the  air  hath  upon 
vegetables ;  that  by  carefully  attending  thereto,  to¬ 
gether  with  diligent  oblervations,  we  need  feldom  to 
be.  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  the  caufes  of  blights 
whenever  they  may  happen. 

But  here  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  the  feveral 
caufes  of  blights,  as  they  have  been  laid  down  by 
fome  of  our  modern  writers  on  gardening,  together 
with  their  various  methods  prefcribed  to  prevent  their 
deftruftion  of  fruits,  &c. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  that  blights  are  ufually  pro- 
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duced  by  an  eafterly  wind,  which  brings  vaft  quarr 
tities  of  infedts  eggs  along  with  it  from  fome  diftaift 
place ;  which,  being  lodged  upon  the  furface  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  fruit-trees,  caufe  them  to  fhrivel 
up  and  perifh.  To  cure  this  diftemper,  they  advife 
the  burning  of  wet  litter  on  the  windward  fide  of  the 
trees,  that  the  fmoke  thereof  may  be  carried  to  them 
by  the  wind,  which  they  fuppole  will  ftifte  and  deftroy 
thofe  infedts,  and  thereby  cure  the  diftemper. 

Others  diredt  the  ufe  of  Tobacco-duff,  or  to  wa(h  the 
trees  with  water  wherein  Tobacco-ftalks  have  been 
infufed  for  twelve  hours,  which,  they  fay,  will  deftroy 
thefe  infedts,  and  recover  the  trees  •,  and  Pepper-duft, 
fcattered  upon  the  bloffoms  of  fruit-trees,  has  been 
recommended  as  very  ufeful  in  this  cafe  :  and  there 
are  fome  that  advife  the  pulling  off  the  leaves  of  the 
tree,  as  the  beft  remedy  when  they  are  fhrivelled  up 
and  wither  •,  and  to  cut  off  the  fmaller  branches  when 
they  produce  crooked  and  unnatural  fhoots,  and  to 
fprinkle  the  tree  with  a  watering-pot,  or  a  hand- 
engine. 

Thefe  conjedtures  concerning  blights,  how  fpecious 
foever  they  may  appear  at  firft  fight,  yet,  when  duly 
confidered,  will  be  found  far  fhort  of  the  true  caufe, 
as  will  hereafter  be  Ihewn.  < 

But  let  us  now  examine  the  true  caufes  of  blights,  fo 
far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  judge  from  repeated 
obfervations  and  experiments. 

i.  Blights  then  are  often  caufed  by  a  continued  dry 
eafterly  wind  for  feveral  days  together,  without  the 
intervention  of  fhowers,  or  any  morning  dew,  by 
which  the  perfpiration  in  the  tender  bloffoms  is 
flopped,  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  their  colour  is  changed, 
and  they  wither  and  decay  •,  and  if  it  fo  happen,  that 
there  is  a  long  continuance  of  the  fame  weather,  it 
equally  affedts  the  tender  leaves  •,  for  their  perfpiring 
matter  is  hereby  thickened  and  rendered  glutinous, 
clofely  adhering  to  the  furface  of  the  leaves,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  proper  nutriment  to  thofe  fmall  infedts,  which 
are  always  found  preying  upon  the  leaves  and  tender 
branches  of  fruit-trees,  whenever  this  blight  happens; 
but  it  is  not  thefe  infedts  which  are  the  firft  caufe  of 
blights,  as  hath  been  imagined  by  fome ;  though  it 
muft  be  allowed,  that  whenever  thefe  infedts  meet 
with  fuch  a  proper  food,  they  multiply  exceedingly, 
and  are  inftrumental  in  promoting  the  diftemper ; 
fo  that  many  times,  when  the  feafpn  proves  fa¬ 
vourable  to  them,  and  no  proper  care  hath  been 
taken  to  prevent  their  mifchief,  it  is  furprifing  to 
think  how  whole  walls  of  trees  have  buffered  by  this 
infedtion. 

The  beft  remedy  for  this  diftemper,  that  I  have  yet 
known  fucceed,  is,  gently  to  wafh  and  fprinkle  over 
the  trees,  from  time  to  time,  with  common  water 
(that  is,  fuch  as  hath  not  had  any  thing  fteeped  in 
it ;)  and  the  fooner  this  is  performed  (whenever  we 
apprehend  danger,)  the  better ;  and  if  the  young  and 
tender  fhoots  feem  to  be  much  infedted,  wafh  them 
with  a  woollen  cloth,  fo  as  to  clear  them,  if  pollible, 
from  all  this  glutinous  matter,  that  their  refpiration 
and  perfpiration  may  not  be  obftrudted ;  and  if  we 
place  fome  broad  flat  pans  or  tubs  of  water  near  the 
trees,  that  the  vapours  exhaled  from  the  water  may 
be  received  by  the  trees,  it  will  keep  their  tender 
parts  in  a  dudtile  ftate,  and  greatly  help  them  ;  but 
whenever  this  operation  of  walking  the  trees  is.  per¬ 
formed,  it  fhould  be  early  in  the  day,  that  the  moifture 
may  be  exhaled  before  the  cold  of  the  night  comes 
on  ;  efpecialiy  if  the  nights  are  frofty  :  nor  fhould  it 
be  done  when  the  fun  fhines  very  hot  upon  the  wall, 
which  would  be  fubjedt  to  Icorcn  up  the  tender 
bloffoms. 

Another  caufe  of  blights  in  the  fpring  is,  fharp  hoary 
fi-ofts,  which  are  often  fucceeded  by  hot  funlhine  in 
the  day  time ;  which  is  the  moft  fudden  and  certain 
deftrover  of  fruits  that  is  known  ;  for  the  cold  of  the 
night  Starves  the  tender  parts  of  the  bloffoms,  and 
the  fun  rifing  hot  upon  the  walls  before  the  moifture 
is  dried  from  the  bloffoms  (which,  being  in  fmall 
globules,  collects  the  rays  of  the  fun,)  a  Raiding  heat 
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is  thereby  acquired;  which  fcorches  the  tender  flowers, 
and  other  parts  ot  plants. 

But  that  blights  are  frequently  no  more  than  an  in¬ 
ward  weaknefs  or  diftemper  in  trees,  will  evidently 
appear,  if  we  confider  how  often  it  happens,  tnat 
trees  againft  the  fame  wall,  expofed  to  the  lame  afpcdt , 
and  equally  enjoying  the  advantages  of  lun  and  an, 
with  every  other  circumftance  which  might  renuei 
them  equally  healthy,  yet  very  often  are  obiei  eed  to 
differ  greatly  in  their  ftrength  and  vigour  •,  and  as 
often  we  obferve  the  weak  trees  to  be  continually 
blighted,  when  the  vigorous  ones,  in  the  fame  fi- 
tuation  fhali  efcape  very  well ;  which  muff,  therefore, 
in  a  great  meafure,  be  afcribed  to  their  healthy  con- 
ftitution.  This  weaknefs,  therefore,  in  trees,  muff 
proceed  either  from  a  want  of  a  fufficient  lupply  of 
nourilhment  to  maintain  them  in  perfedt  vigour,  or 
from  fome  ill  qualities  in  the  foil  where  they  grow, 
or,  perhaps,  from  fome  bad  quality  in  the  flock,  or 
inbred  diftemper  of  the  buds  or  cyons,  which  they 
had  imbibed  from  their  mother  tree,  or  from  mil- 
management  in  the  pruning,  &c.  all  which  are  pro- 
duf  ive  of  diftempers  in  trees,  and  of  which  they  are 
with  difficulty  cured.  Now,  if  this  is  occafioned  by 
a  weaknefs  in  the  tree,  we  fhould  endeavour  to  trace 
out  the  true  caufe  •,  firft,  whether  it  has  been  oc¬ 
cafioned  by  ill  management  in  the  pruning,  which 
is  too  often  the  cafe ;  for  how  common  is  it  to  obferve 
Peach-trees  trained  up  to  the  full  length  of  their 
branches  eveiy  year,  fo  as  to  be  carried  to  the  top  of 
the  wall  in  a  few  years  after  planting,  when  at  the  lame 
time  the  fhoots  for  bearing  have  been  fo  weak,  as 
fcarcely  to  have  ftrength  to  produce  their  flowers:  but 
this  being  the  utmoft  of  their  vigour,  the  bloffoms  fall 
off,  and,  many  times,  the  branches  decay,  either  the 
greateft  part  of  their  length,  or  quite  down  to  the 
place  where  they  were  produced  ;  and  this,  whenever 
it  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  is  afcribed  to  a  blight. 
Others  there  are,  who  fuffer  their  trees  to  grow  juft 
as  they  are  naturally  difpofed,  during  the  fummer 
feafon,  without  flopping  of  fhoots,  or  difburdening 
their  trees  of  luxuriant  branches ;  by  which  means 
two,  three,  or  four  fhoots  fhall  exhauft  the  greateft 
part  of  the  nourilhment  of  the  trees  -all  the  fummer; 
which  fhoots,  at  the  winter  pruning,  are  entirely  cut 
out  ;  fo  that  the  ftrength  of  the  tree  was  employed 
only  in  nourifhing  ufelefs  branches,  while  the  fruit 
branches  are  thereby  rendered  fo  weak,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  preferve  themfelves.  The  remedies  to  this 
evil  fnall  be  explained  in  the  article  of  Pruning 
Peach-trees,  &c. 

But  if  the  weaknefs  of  the  tree  proceeds  from  an  in- 
bred  diftemper,  it  is  the  better  way  to  remove  the 
tree  at  firft ;  and  after  renewing  your  earth,  plant  a 
new  one  in  its  place. 

Cr  if  your  foil  be  a  hot  burning  gravel  or  fand,  in 
which  your  Peach-trees  are  planted,  you  will  gene¬ 
rally  find  this  will  be  conftantly  their  cafe,  after  their 
roots  have  got  beyond  the  earth  of  your  borders ;  for 
which  reafon,  it  is  much  more  advifeable  to  dig  them 
up,  and  plant  Grapes,  Figs,  Apricots,  or  any  other 
fort  of  fruit,  which  may  do  well  in  fuch  a  foil,  rather 
than  to  be  annually  difappointed  of  your  hopes ;  for, 
by  a  variety  of  experiments,  it  hath  been  found,  that 
Apricots  attradl  and  imbibe  moifture  with  a  much 
greater  force  than  Peaches  and  Nedtarines  •,  and  con- 
fequently,  are  better  able  to  attradl  the  nutritive  par¬ 
ticles  from  the  earth,  than  the  other,  which  require 
to  be  planted  in  a  generous  foil,  capable  of  affording 
them  a  fufficiency  of  nourilhment  without  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  :  and  it  is  in  fuch  places  we  often  fee  Peaches 
do  wonders,  efpeciaily  if  affifted  by  art-;  but  as  for 
the  V  ine  and  Fig-tree,  they  perfpire  very  flcwly, 
and  are  very  often  in  an  imbibing  ftate  (fo  that  a 
great  part  of  that  fine  racy  flavour,  with  which  their 
fruits  abound  when  planted  in  a  dry  foil,  is  probably 
owing  to  thofe  refined  aerial  principles,  which  are 
collected  when  in  a  ftate  of  refpiration ;)  and  there- 
fiae,  as  thefe  trees  delight  not  in  drawing  much 
watery  nourifhment  from  the  earth,  fo  they  will  much 
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better  fucceed  in  fuch  a  foil,  than  in  one  that  is  mord 
o-enerous :  we  fhould  therefore  always  endeavour  to 
ftiit  the  particular  forts  of  fruits  to  the  nature  of  our 
foil,  and  not  pretend  to  have  all  forts  of  fruit  good  in 

the  fame. 

But  there  is  another  fort  of  blight,  againft  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  guard  our  fruit-trees  •,  this  is  fharp, 
pinching,  frofty  mornings,  which  often  happen  at  the 
time  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  or  while  the  fruit 
is  very  young,  and  occafion  the  blofforns  or  fruit  to 
drop  off;  and,  fometimes,  the  tender  parts  of  the 
fhoots  and  leaves  are  greatly  injured  thereby. 

The  only  method  yet  found  out  to  prevent  this  miff 
chief,  is,  by  carefully  covering  the  walls,  either  with 
mats,  canvas,  reeds,  &c.  which  being  fattened  fo  as 
not  to  be  difturbed  with  the  wind,  and  fuffered  to 
remain  on  during  the  night,  and  taking  them  off. 
every  day,  if  the  weather  permits,  is  the  beft  and 
furett  method  that  hath  yet  been  found  fuccefsful ; 
which,  although  it  has  been  flighted,  and  thought 
of  little  fervice  by  fome,  yet  the  reafon  of  their  being 
not  fo  ferviceable  as  has  been  expedted,  was,  beeaufa 
they  have  not  been  rightly  ufed,  either  by  flittering 
the  trees  to  remain  too  long  covered  ;  by  which  means 
the  younger  branches  and  leaves  have  been  rendered 
too  weak  to  endure  the  open  air,  when  they  are  ex¬ 
pofed  to  it ;  which  has  often  proved  of  worfe  con- 
fequer.ee  to  trees,  than  if  they  had  remained  entirely- 
uncovered,  or  by  incautioufly  expofmg  them  to  the 
air,  after  having  been  long  covered. 

Whereas,  when  the  covering  before-mentioned  has 
been  performed  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  has  proved  very 
ferviceable  to  fruits ;  and  many  times,  when  there 
has  been  almoft  a  general  deftrudtion  of  fruits  in  the 
neighbouring  gardens,  there  has  been  a  plenty  of 
them  in  fuch  places  where  they  have  been  properly- 
covered  :  and  though  the  trouble  may  feem  to  fome 
very  great,  yet,  if  thefe  coverings  are  fixed  near  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall,  and  are  fattened  to  pullies, 
fo  as  to  be  drawn  up,  or  let  down,  it  will  be  foon  and 
eafily  performed ;  and  the  fuecefs  will  iufficiently  re-¬ 
pay  the  trouble. 

But  there  is  another  fort  of  blight  that  fometimes 
happens  later  in  the  fpring,  viz.  in  April  or  May, 
which  is  often  very  deftrudtive  to  orchards,  and  open 
plantations,  and  againft  which  we  know  of  no  remedy, 
t  his  is  what  is  called  a  fire  blaft ;  -which,  in  a  few 
hours,  hath  not  only  deftroyed  the  fruit  and  leaves, 
but,  many  times,  parts  of  trees,  and,  fometimes, 
entire  trees  have  been  killed  by  it. 

I  his  is  fuppofed  to  be  effected  by  volumes  of  tranff 
parent  flying  vapours,  which,  among  the  many  forms 
they  revolve  into,  may  fometimes  approach  fo  near 
to  an  hemifphere,  or  hemicylinder,  either  in  their 
upper  or  lower  furfaces,  as  thereby  to  make  the 
beams  of  the  fun  converge  enough  to  fcorch  the  plants 
or  trees  they  fall  upon,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
or  lefs  com  ergency  of  the  fun’s  rays. 

T  he  learned  Boerhaave,  in  his  Theory  of  Chemiftry, 
obferves,  “  ft  hat  thofe  white  clouds  which  appear  in 
“•  fummer  time,  are,  as  it  were,  fo  many  mirrors, 

“  and  occafion  excefiive  heat :  thefe  cloudy  mirrors 
“  are  fometimes  round,  fometimes  concave,  poly- 
“  gonous,  &c.  When  the  face  of  the  heavens  is  co~ 
vered  with  fuch  white  clouds,  the  fun,  fhining 
“  among  them,  muft,  of  neceffity,  produce  a  ve- 
“  hement  heat ;  fince  many  of  his  rays,  which  would 
4-  otherwife,  perhaps,  never  touch  our  earth,  are ' 
heresy  refledted  to  us  :  thus,  if  the  fun  be  on  one 
fide,  and  the  clouds  on  the  oppofite  one,  they  will 
be  perfedt  burning  glaffes :  and  hence  the  phseno- 
“  menon  of  thunder. 

1  have  fometimes,  continues  he,  obferved  a  kind 
‘  of  hollow  clouds,  full  of  hail  and  ftrow,  during 
the  continuance  of  which  the  heat  was  extreme  ; 
fince,  by  fuch  condenfation,  they  were  enabled  to 
reflect  much  moreftrongly  :  after  this  came  a  fharp 
cold,  and  then  the  clouds  difeharged  their  hail  in 
great  quantities,  to  which  fucceeded  a  moderate 
warmth.  Frozen  concave  clouds  therefore,  by 

“  their 
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«  their  great  reflexions,  produce  a  vigorous  heat ; 
tc  and  the  fame,  when  refolved,  exceflive  cold.” 
Whence  (as  Dr.  Hales  obferves)  we  fee,  that  blafts 
may  be  occafioned  by  the  reflexions  of  the  clouds,  as 
well  as  by  the  above-mentioned  refraction  of  denfe 
tranfparent  vapours. 

Againft  this  enemy  to  fruits,  &c.  as  hath  been  faid, 
there  is  no  guard  to  our  fruit-trees,  nor  any  remedy 
to  cure  it :  but  as  this  more  frequently  happens  in 
clofe  plantations  (where  the  ftagnating  vapours  from 
the  earth,  and  the  plentiful  perforations  from  the 
trees,  are  pent  in  for  want  of  a  free  air  to  difiipate 
and  difpel  them  •,  which  are  .often  obferved,  in  fpill 
weather,  to  afcend  in  fo  plentiful  a  manner,  as  to  be 
feen  by  the  naked  eye,  but  efpecially  with  refledling 
telefcopes,  fo  as  to  make  a  clear  and  diftindl  object 
become  dim  and  tremulous,)  than  in  thofe  that  are 
planted  at  a  greater  diflance,  or  are  not  furrounded 
with  hills  or  woods ;  this  directs  us,  in  the  firft  plant- 
ingof  kitchen-gardens andorchards,&c.  that  we  fhould 
allow  a  greater  diitance  between  the  trees,  and  to 
make  choice  of  clear  healthy  flotations,  that  the  air 
may  freely  pafs  between  the  trees  to  diflipate  thofe  va¬ 
pours  before  they  are  formed  into  fuch  volumes, 
whereby  the  circumambient  air  will  be  clear,  and  lefs 
fubjedt  to  injuries  ;  as  alfo  the  fruits  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  clearer  air,  will  be  much  better  tailed 
than  thofe  that  are  furrounded  with  a  thick  rancid  air ; 
for  as  fruits  are  often  in  a  refpiring  Hate,  they  confe- 
quently,  by  imbibing  a  part  of  thefe  vapours,  are  ren¬ 
dered  crude  and  ill-tailed,  which  is  often  the  cafe 
with  a  great  part  of  our  fruits  in  England. 

BL I  TU  M.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  14.  Chenopodio-morus. 
Boerh.  Ind.  Morocarpus.  Rupp.  Strawberry  Blite. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  tripartite  fpreading  empalement ,  which  is  per¬ 
manent  ;  the  flower  hath  no  petals ,  but  one  briftly  ft  a- 
mina  the  length  of  the  empalement ,  with  a  double  fum- 
mit.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oval  pointed germen  fup- 
porting  two  flyles ,  the  length  of  the  ftamina ,  with  a  Jingle 
fligma.  I  he  empalement  afterward  becomes  an  oval  com- 
prefjed  cap  file ,  including  one  globular  comprejfed  feed ,  the 
fize  of  the  capfule. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  order  of 
.Linnaeus’s  firfb  clafs,  intitled  Monandria  Digynia, 

■  the  flower  having  but  one  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Blitum  ( Capitatum )  capitellis  fpicatis  terminalibus. 
Hort.  Upfal.  3.  Elite  with  fpikes  terminated  by  little 
heads.  Chenopodio-morus  major.  Boerh.  Ind.'  alt. 
2.  91.  Commonly  called  Strawberry  Blite ,  or  Strawberry 
Spinach. 

2.  Blitum  ( Virgatum )  capitellis  fparfls  lateralibus.  Hort. 
Upfal.  3.  Blite  with  fmall  heads  growing  flatteringly- 
from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks.  Chenopodio-morus  minor. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  91.  Wild  Atriplex  with  a  Mulberry 
fruit. 

3.  Blitum  (ftartaricum)  foliis  triangularibus  acute  den- 
tatis,  capitellis  ftmplicibus  lateralibus.  Blite  with  tri¬ 
angular  leaves  fharply  indented ,  and  Jingle  heads  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  fides  of  the  flalks.  Blitum  fragiferum  maxi¬ 
mum  polyfpermum.  Amman.  Ruth. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
but  hath  been  long  preferved  in  the  Englifti  gardens. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  hath  leaves  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  Spinach-,  the  ftalk  rifes  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  high,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  garnilhed  with 
leaves  of  the  Ihape  with  thofe  at  bottom,  but  fmaller ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  hath  flowers  coming  out 
in  fmall  heads  at  every  joint,  and  is  terminated  by 
a  fmall  duller  of  the  fame  :  after  the  flowers  are  pall, 
the  little  heads  fwell  to  the  fize  of  Wood  Strawber¬ 
ries,  and  when  ripe  have  the  fame  appearance  ;  being 
very  fucculent,  and  full  of  a  purple  juice,  which 
ftains  the  hands  of  thofe  who  bruife  them,  of  a  deep 
purple  colour. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Italy.  This  feldom  grows  more  than  one  foot 
high,  with  fmaller  leaves  than  the  firft,  but  of  the 
lame  Ihape  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  wings 
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of  the  leaves,  almoft  the.  length  of  the  ftalk,  which 
are  fmall,  and  colledled  in  little  heads,  which  are 
lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  fmaller  and  not  fo 
deeply  coloured. 

The  feeds  or  the  third  fort  were  font  me  by  the  late 
Dr.  Amman,  who  was  profeffor  of  botany  at  Peterf- 
burgh.  This  rifes  near  three  feet  high  /  the  leaves 
are  triangular,  ending  in  very  acute  points,  as  do  alfo 
the  indentures  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  fmall 
heads,  which  are  fucceeded  by  berries  of  the  fame 
fhape  and  colour  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  fmaller. 
This  fort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  fhape  and  inden¬ 
tures  of  the  leaves,  and  in  having  leaves  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  berries -the  whole  length  of  the  ftalk,  which 
is  not  terminated  by  heads  as  the  firft,  but  hath  leaves 
above  the  heads. 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  annual  plants,  which  will  drop 
their  feeds  if  permitted,  and  the  plants  will  come  up 
in  plenty  the  following  fpring:  or  if  the  feeds  of 
either  of  .the  forts  are  fown  in  March  or  April,  upon 
a  bed  of  common  earth,  in  an  open  fituation,  the 
plants  will  come  up  in  a  month  or  five  weeks  after ; 
and,  if  they  are  to  remain  in  the  place  where  they  are 
fown,  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds,  and  to  thin  them  out,  fo  as  to  leave 
them  fix  or  eight  inches  apart;  and  in  July  the 
.  plants  will  begin  to  fliew  their  berries,  when  they  will 
make  a  pretty  appearance.  But  many  people  tranf- 
plant  them  into  the  borders  of  the  flower-gar¬ 
dens,  and  others  plant  them  in  pots,  to  have  them 
ready  for  removing  to  court-yards,  or  to  place  upon 
low  walls,  among  other  annual  flowers,  to  adorn  thofe 
places. 

When  thefe  plants  are  defigned  to  be  removed,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  before  they  fhoot  up  their  flow- 
er-ftems,  for  they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting  well  af¬ 
terward:  and  if  they  are  planted  in  pots,  they  will 
require  to  be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather,  otherwife 
the  plants  will  flint,  and  not  grow  to  any  fize  5  and, 
as  the  fiower-ftems  advance,  they  fhould  be  fupported 
by  flicks ;  for  if  they  are  not,  the  branches  will  fall 
to  the  ground,  when  the  berries  are  grown  pretty 
large  and  weighty. 

B  L  O  O  D  W  O  R  T.  See  Lapathum. 

BGCCONI  A. 

This  plant  was  fo  called  after  the  Reverend  Paul  Boc- 
cone,  of  Sicily,  who  has  publifhed  fome  curious  books 
of  botany. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  flower  hath  an  empalement  compofed  of  two  oval ,  oh- 
tufly  concave  leaves ;  it  hath  four  narrow  petals ,  with 
a  great  number  of  very  floor t  ftaminay  crowned  by  ereSt 
fummitSy  which  are  the  length  of  the  empalement.  In 
the  center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen ,  contrasted  at  both 
ends,  fupporting  a  Jingle  flyle,  which  is  bifid  at  the  top, 
crowned  by  a  Jingle  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  be - 
comes  an  oval  fruity  contrasted  at  both  ends,  and  a  little 
comprejfedy  having  one  cell ,  full  of  pulp ,  including  a  Jingle 
round  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  intitled  Polyandria  Mo- 
nogynia,  the  flower  having  many  ftamina  and  one 
flyle. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefenC 
known,  which  is, 

Bocconia.  ( Fruteflens .)  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  505.  Bocccnia 
racemofa,  fphondylii  folio  tomentofo.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen. 

This  plant  is  called,  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Na¬ 
tural  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  Chelidonium  majus  arbo- 
reurn,  fcliis  quercinis ;  or  Greater  T ree  Celandine  with 
Oak  leaves. 

It  is  very  common  in  Jamaica,  and  feveral  other  parts 
of  America,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  having  a  ftrait  trunk  as  large  as  a  man’s 
arm,  which  is  covered  with  a  white  fmooth  bark. 
At  the  top  it  divides  into  feveral  branches,  on  which 
the  leaves  are  placed  alternately.  Thefe  leaves  are 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  five  or  fix  broad,  deeply 

N  n  finu- 
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fitted,  fometimes  almoft  to  the  mid-rib,  and  are  of 
a  fine  glaucous  colour-,  lb  that  this  plant  makes  a 
beautiful  variety  among  other  exotic  plants  in  _ 

W  The  whole  plant  abounds  with  a  yellow  juice 
like  the  greater  Celandine,  which  is  o f  an  acn  na¬ 
ture  ;  fo  that  it  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  America 
to  take  off  warts,,  and  fpots  from  the  eyes. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  Town  m  a 
pot  filled  with  light  freih  earth,  early  in  the  Ipnng, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  oblerv- 
incr  to  water  it  now  and  then  gently,  otheiwi  e  i  - 
feeds  will  not  grow.  When  the  plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  feparate  fma 
pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  in  o 
the  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  the  glaflcs 
the  heat  of  the  day,  until  the  plants  have  taken  roo. 
Thev  muff  be  alio  gently  watered,  but  it  mould 
done  fparingly  while  they  are  young  for  their  items 
being  very  tender,  and  full  of  juice,  will  rot  if  they 
receive  too  much  moifture  ;  but  after  their  items  are 
become  woody,  they  will  require  it  often,  especially 
in  hot  weather  when  alfo  they  Ihould  have  a  large 
ihare  of  air,  by  raffing  the  glaffes  ol  the  hot-bed. 
The  plants,  in  two  months  after  tianfplanting,  wi 
have  filled  thefe  fmall  pots  with  their  roots  -,  therefore 
they  ihould  be  ihaken  out  of  them,  and  planted  into 
pots  one  fize  larger,  filled  with  light  freih  earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  bark-ftove,  where  they  ihould  have 
a  good  ihare  of  freih  air  in  warm  weather.  With  this 
management  I  have  raifed  thefe  plants  upwards  of  two 
feet  high  in  one  feafon,  which  were  alfo  very  ftiong 
in  their  items :  they  muff  be  conftantly  kept  in  the 
ifove,  being  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  country  in  any 
other  fituation.  This  plant  has  flowered  in  the  phyfic 
o-arden  at  Chelfea,  and  perfeded  feeds  but  if  it  were 
not  to  flower,  the  Angular  beauty  of  the  plant  rendeis 
it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  curious  colledion^  of 
plants  -,  and  it  feems  the  Indians  were  very  fond  of  it, 
for  Hernandez  tells  us,  the  Indian  kings  planted  it  in 
their  gardens. 

BOER  HA  AVI  A.  This  genus  of  plants  was  fo 
named  by  Monf.  Vaillant,  profefl'or  of  botany  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  in  honour  of  the  famous  Dr.  Boerhaave,  who  was 
profeffor  of  botany,  chemiftry,  and  phyfic,  in  the 
univerfity  of  Leyden. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  no  empalement ,  and  hut  one  bell-Jhaped 
petal,  which  is  pentangular  and  entire.  It  hath  in  fome 
fpecies  one ,  and  in  others  two  fro  art  ftamina ,  crowned  by  a 
double  globular  fummit.  'The  germen  is  fituated  below  the 
receptacle ,  fupporting  a  floor t  fender  Jlyle ,  with  a  kidney- 
floaped  ftigma ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  fingle  ob¬ 
long  feed ,  having  no  cover. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl:  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  firfl  clafs,  intitled  Monandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  but  one  ftamina  and  a  fingle 
ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Boerhaavia  ( Erebla )  caule  eredo  glabro.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  3.  Boerhaavia  with  an  erebi  Jlalk.  Boerhaavia 
Solanifolia  ereda  glabra,  floribus  carneis  laxius  dif- 
pofitis.  Houft.  MSS. 

2.  Boerhaavia  ( [Diffufa )  caule  diffufo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
3.  Boerhaavia  with  a  diffufed  Jlalk.  Boerhaavia  Sola¬ 
nifolia  major.  Vail.  Def.  50. 

3.  Boerhaavia  [Scandens)  caule  fcandente  floribus  dian- 
dris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3.  Boerhaavia  with  a  climbing 
flalk.  Boerhaavia  alfines  folio  fcandens,  floribus  pal- 
lide  luteis  majoribus  in  umbelke  modum  difpofitis  fe- 
mine  afpero.  Houft.  MSS. 

4.  Boerhaavia  ( Coccinea )  foliis  ovatis,  floribus  laterali- 
bus  compadis,  caule  hirfuto  procumbente.  Boerhaavia 
with  oval  leaves ,  flowers  coming  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  in  clofe  heads ,  and  a  hairy  trailing  flalk.  Boerhaa¬ 
via  Solanifolia  procumbens  &  hirfuta  floribus  cocci- 
neis  compadis.  Houft.  MSS. 

The  firfl;  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun,  at  La  VeraCruz,  in  1731.  This  rifes  with  an 
upright  fmooth  ftalk,  two  feet  high,  and  at  each 
joint  hath  two  oval  pointed  leaves  growing  oppofite, 
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upon  foot-ftalks,  an  inch  long,  of  a  whitiih  colour 
on  their  under  fide.  At  the  joints,  which  are  far 
afunder,  come  out  fmall  fide  branches,  growing  ered ; 
thefe  as  alfo  the  large  ftalk,  are  terminated  by  looie 
panicles  of  flefh-coloured  flowers,  which  are  each 

fucceeded  by  oblong  glutinous  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  -fecond  lort  were  lent  me  by  the  fame 
gentleman  from  Jamaica,  where  it  naturally  grows. 
This  fends  out  many  diffufed  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half 
or  two  feet  long,  garnifhed  with  fmall  roundifh  leaves 
at  each  joint.  °  The  flowers  grow  very  flatteringly 
upon  iong  branching  Foot-ftalks  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves^  as  alfo  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which 
are  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds 

like  the  former.  . . 

The  third  fort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica  with  the 
former.  This  fends  out  feveral  ftalks  from  the  root, 
which  divide  into  many  branches,  and  trail  over  what¬ 
ever  plants  grow  near  them,  and  rife  to  the  height  of 
five  or  fix  feet,  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
growing  by  pairs  at  each  joint  upon  long  foot- 
ftalks,  which  are  of  the  colour  and  confidence 
of  thofe  of  the  greater  Chickweed.  The  flowers 
o-row  in  loofe  umbels  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
which  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  oblong, 
vifeous  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica  with  the 
two  former :  this  fends  out  many  trailing  hairy  ftalks, 
which  divide  into  fm'aller  branches,  garnilhed  with 
oval  leaves  at  every  joint  j  and  at  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  come  out  the'  naked  foot-ftalks,  fuftaining  a 
fmall  clofe  head  of  fcarlet  flowers,  which  are  very  fu¬ 
gacious,  feldom  Handing  more  than  half  a  day  before 
Their  petals  drop  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Ihort  oblong 
feeds. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  fourth  forts  are  annual  plants, 
which  decay  in  autumn,  but  the  third  fort  is  peren¬ 
nial  :  they  are  all  tender  plants,  fo  will  not  thrive  in 
the  open  air  in  England ;  they  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring, 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  be  removed,  they  fliould 
be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  and  plunged  into  the  hot¬ 
bed,  and  treated  as  other  tender  exotic  plants.  When 
they  are  grown  too  tall  to  remain  under  a  common 
frame,  a  plant  or  two  of  each  fort  fhould  be  placed 
in  the  ftove  ;  the  other  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
and  planted  in  a  warm  border,  where,  if  the  feafon 
proves  warm,  they  will  perfeft  their  feeds ;  but  as 
thefe  are  fubjeft  to  fail  in  cold  feafons,  fo  thofe  in  the 
ftove  will  always  ripen  their  feeds  in  autumn  ;  the 
third  fort  may  be  preferred  in  a  warm  ftove  two  or 
three  years. 

BO  MB  AX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  580.  Ceiba.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  32.  Silk  Cotton-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  \  which  is 
bell-fhaped,  erebi ,  and  quinquefid.  The  flower  is  quinque- 
fid  and  fpreading ,  the  petals  are  oval  and  concave.  It 
hath  many  awl-Jhaped  Jlamina ,  which  are  the  length  of  the 
petal ,  crowned  with  oblong  incurved  fummits.  In  the  ten¬ 
ter  is  fituated  the  round  germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  ftyle 
the  length  of  the  ftamina ,  with  a  round  ftigma.  The  em¬ 
palement  afterward  becomes  a  large ,  oblong ,  turbinated 
cap fule,  having  jive  cells ,  opening  with  five  valves ,  which 
are  ligneous ,  containing  many  roundifh  feeds ,  wrapped  in  a 
foft  down ,  and  fixed  to  a  five-cornered  column. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  order  of 
Linnastis’s  fixteenth  clafs,  intitled  Monadelphia  Po- 
lyandria,  the  flower  having  many  ftyles  and  ftamina 
joined  to  a  column. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Bombax  {Ceiba)  floribus  polyandris,  foliis  quinatis. 
Jacq.  Amer.  26.  Silk  Cotton-tree  whofe  flowers  have 
many  ftyles ,  and  leaves  with  five  lobes.  Ceiba  viticis 
foliis  caudice  aculeato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  42. 

2.  Bombax  ( Pentandrum )  floribus  pentandris.  Jacq.  A- 
mer.  26.  Silk  Cotton-tree  whofe  flowers  have  five  ftyles. 
Ceiba  viticis  foliis  caudice  glabro.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
42. 
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q.  Bomeax  ( Villofus )  foliis  quinque-angularibiis  villofis, 
caule  geniculato.  Silk  Cotton  with  five-cornered  hairy 
leaves,  ana  a  jointed  ftalk . 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  grow  naturally  in  both  In¬ 
dies,  where  they  arrive  to  a  great  magnitude,  being 
fome  of  the  tailed:  trees  in  thofe  countries ;  but  the 
wood  is  very  light,  and  not  much  valued,  except  for 
making  of  canoes,  which  is  the  chief  ufe  made  of 
them.  Their  trunks  are  fo  large,  as  when  hollowed, 
to  make  very  large  ones.  In  Columbus’s  firft  voyage 
it  was  reported,  there  was  a  canoe  feen  at  the  ifland 
of  Cuba,  made  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  one  of  thefe 
trees,  which  was  ninety-five  palms  long,  and  of  a 
proportional  width,  which  would  contain  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men :  and  fome  modern  writers  have  af¬ 
firmed,  that  there  are  trees  of  thefe  forts  now  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Weft-Indies,  fo  large,  as  not  to  be  fathom¬ 
ed  by  fixteen  men,  and  fo  tall  as  that  an  arrow  cannot 
be  fhot  to  their  top. 

Thefe  trees  generally  grow  with  very  ftrait  ftems  ; 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort  are  clolely  armed  with  fhort 
ftrong  fpines,  but  the  fecond  hath  very  fmooth  ftems, 
which  in  the  young  plants  are  of  a  bright  green,  but 
after  a  few  years,  they  are  covered  with  a  grey,  or 
Afti-coloured  bark,  which  turns  to  a  brown  as  the 
trees  grow  older  :  they  feldom  put  out  any  fide 
branches  till  they  arrive  to  a  confiderable  height,  un- 
lefs  their  leading  flhoot  be  broken  or  injured.  The 
branches  toward  their  top  are  garnifhed  with  leaves 
compofed  of  rive,  feven,  or  nine  oblong  fmooth  lobes, 
which  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  join  to  one  center  at 
their  bafe,  where  they  adhere  to  the  long  foot-ftalk. 
Thefe  fall  away  every  year,  fo  that  for  fome  time  the 
trees  are  naked,  and  before  the  new  leaves  come  out, 
the  flower-buds  appear  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
and  foon  after  the  flowers  expand,  which  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  five  oblong  purple  petals,  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  ftamina  in  the  center  •,  when  thefe  fall  off,  they 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit  larger  than  a  fwan’s  egg, 
having  a  thick  ligneous  cover,  which,  when  ripe, 
opens  in  five  parts,  and  is  full  of  a  dark  ftiort  cot¬ 
ton,  inclofing  many  roundifti  feeds  as  large  as  fmall 
Peafe. 

The  down  which  is  inclofed  in  thefe  feed-vefiels  is 
feldom  ufed,  except  by  the  poorer  inhabitants  to  fluff 
pillows  or  chairs,  but  it  is  generally  thought  to  be 
unwholefome  to  lie  upon. 

Thefe  two  fpecies  have  been  fuppofed  the  fame  by 
many  writers  on  natural  hiftory,  who  have  affirmed, 
that  the  young  trees  only  have  prickles  on  their 
trunks,  and  as  they  grow  old,  their  trunks  become 
fmooth ;  but  from  many  years  experience  I  can  affirm, 
that  the  feeds  which  have  been  fent  me  of  the  two 
forts,  have  always  produced  plants  of  the  different 
kinds  for  which  they  were  lent,  and  continue  the 
fame  in  plants,  which  are  more  than  twenty  years 
growth. 

There  was  a  few  years  paft  a  fine  plant  of  another 
fort  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  at 
Goodwood,  which  was  raifed  from  feeds  that  came 
from  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  Item  of  this  was  very  ftrait 
and  fmooth-,  the  leaves  were  produced  round  the 
top  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks,  each  being  compofed 
of  feven  or  nine  long,  narrow,  filky,  fmall  lobes, 
joined  at  their  bafe  to  the  foot-ftalk,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  thofe  of  the  two  former,  but  they  were  much 
longer,  and  reflexed  backward,  fo  that  at  firft  fight 
it  appeared  very  different  from  either  of  them.  This 
may  be  the  fpecies,  titled  by  Jacquin,  Bombax  flori- 
ribus  pentandris,  foliis  feptenatis.  Amer.  26. 

The  third  fort  was  fent  me  from  the  Spanifli  Weft- 
Indies,  where  it  grows  naturally,  but  I  do  not  know 
to  what  flze  ;  the  plants  which  have  been  raifed  here, 
have  foft  herbaceous  ftalks  very  full  of  joints,  and 
do  not  appear  as  if  they  would  become  woody,  for 
the  plants  of  feyeral  years  growth  have  foft  pithy 
ftems.  The  leaves  come  out  on  long  hairy  foot- 
ftalks  toward  the  top  of  the  plants ;  thefe  have  the 
appearance  of  thofe  of  the  Mallow-tree,  but  are 
larger,  and  of  a  thicker  confiftence  ;  on  their  under 
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fide  are  covered  with  a  fhort,  brown,  hairy  down,  duel 
are  cut  on  their  edges  into  five  angles.  Thefe  plants 
have  not  as  yet  flowered  in  England,  nor  have  I  re¬ 
ceived  any  information  what  flower  they  produce ; 
but  by  the  pods  and  feeds,  it  appears  evidently  to  be 
of  this  genus.  The  down  inclofed  in  thefe  pods;  is 
of  a  fine  purple  colour  ;  and  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  the  trees 
grow  naturally,  fpin  it,  and  work  it  into  garments, 
which  they  wear  without  dyeing  it  of  any  other 
colour. 

I  received  a  few  years  fince,  a  few  pods  of  another 
fort  from  Panama,  which  were  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of 
the  common,  but  were  rounder.  The  down  of  thefe 
was  red,  but  the  plants  raifed  from  the  feeds  were  fo 
like  thofe  of  the  third  fort,  as  not  to  be  diftinguiified 
from  them,  fo  I  doubt  of  their  being  diftinft  fpecies. 
I  alfo  received  fome  feeds  from  Siam,  which  produced 
plants  of  the  fame  kind,  fo  that  thefe  trees  may  be 
common  to  many  of  the  hot  countries. 

The  plants  are  propagated  by  ieeds,  which  inuft  be 
fown  on  a  hot:bed  in  the  fpring  ;  if  the  feeds  are  good, 
the  plants  will  appear  in  a  month,  and  thofe  of  the 
two  firft  forts  will  be  ftrong  enough  totranfpiant  in  a 
month  after,  when  they  fnould  be  each  planted  in  a 
fmall  pot,  filled  with  frefh  loamy  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
frefh  root ;  after  which  they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare 
of  air  admitted  to  them  when  the  weather  is  warm,  to 
prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak ;  they  muff  alfo  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  water,  which  muft  not  be 
given  in  large  quantities,  efpecially  the  third  fort, 
whofe  ftalks  are  very  fubject  to  rot  with  much  moif- 
ture.  In  this  bed  they  may  remain  till  autumn  (pro¬ 
vided  there  is  room  for  the  plants  under  the  glaffes) 
but  if  the  heat  of  the  bed  declines,  the  tan  fhould  be 
ftirred  up,  and  frefh  added  to  it;  and  if  the  plants  have 
filled  the  pots  with  their  roots,  they  fhould  be  fluffed 
into  pots  a  little  larger ;  but  there  muft  be  care  taken 
not  to  over- pot  them,  for  nothing  is  more  injurious 
to  thefe  plants,  than  to  be  put  into  large  pots,  in 
which  they  will  never  thrive.  In  the  autumn  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  where  they 
muft  conftantly  remain,  being  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
this  country  in  any  other  fituation.  In  winter  they 
muft  have  but  little  wet,  efpecially  if  they  caft  their 
leaves  ;  but  in  the  fummer  they  fhould  be  frequently 
refreflied  with  water,  and  in  warm  weather  muft  have 
plenty  of  frefh  air  admitted  to  them.  With  this  ma¬ 
nagement  the  plants  will  make  great  prpgrefs,  and 
in  a  few  years  will  reach  the  glaffes  on  the  top 
of  the  ftove,  efpecially  if  the  building  is  not  pretty 
lofty. 

The  plants  make  an  agreeable  variety  in  a  large  ftove 
where  they  have  room  to  grow,  their  leaves  having 
a  different  appearance  from  moft  other  plants  but 
as  they  are  feveral  years  old  before  they  flower  in  the 
countries  where  they  grow  naturally,  there  is  little 
hopes  of  their  producing  any  in  England. 

BONDUC.  See  Guilandina. 

B  O  N  T I  A.  Lin.  Gen-  Plant.  709.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
23.  Hort.  Elth.  49.  Barbadoes  Wild  Olive. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  fmall  erehl  empalement ,  which  is  quinquifid  and 
■permanent.  Hhe  flower  is  of  the  ringent  kind ,  having  a 
long  cylindrical  tube ,  gaping  at  the  brim  ;  the  upper  lip 
is  eredl  and  indented ,  the  lower  lip  is  trifl-d  and  turns 
backward.  It  hath  four  awl-fhaped  ftamina ,  which  are 
as  long  ns  the  petals  and  incline  to  the  upper  lip ,  two  of 
them  being  longer  than  the  other ,  having  Jingle  fummits. 
In  the  center  is  fituat'cd  the  oval  germen,  fupporting  a  fen¬ 
der  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  ob- 
tufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  berry 
with  one  cell ,  including  a  nut  of  the  fame  form. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  iecond  feftion 
of  Linmeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia 
Angiolpermia,  the  flower  having  two  long  and  two 
fhort  ftamina,  and  the  feeds  are  included  in  a  cover. 
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The  Species  are, 

i.  Bontia.  (. Daphnoides .)  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  BarbadoesWild 
Olive.  Bontia  arborefcens  thymelaias  facie,  i  lum. 

Nov.  Gen.  32.  . 

2  Bontia  ( Germinans )  folns  oppofitis,  pedunculis  ipi- 

’catis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  891.  Bontia  with  leaves  growing 
oppojite ,  and  fpiked  foot-ftalks  of  flowers.  Avicennia. 
Flor.  Zeyl.  57. 

The  firft:  fort  is  greatly  cultivated  in  the  .garaens  at 
Barbadoes,  for  making  of  hedges,  than  which  there  is 
not  a  more  proper  plant  for  thofe  hot  countries,  it  be¬ 
ing  an  Evergreen,  and  of  quick  growth.  I  have  been 
informed,  that  from  cuttings  (planted  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  when  they  have  immediately  taken  root)  there 
has  been  a  complete  hedge,  four  dr  five  feet  high,  in 
eighteen  months.  And  as  this  will  very  well  bear 
cutting,  it  is  formed  into  a  very  clofe  thick  hedge, 
which  makes  a  beautiful  appearance.  In  England  it 
is  preferved  in  ftoves,  withfeveral  curious  plants  of 
the  fame  country.  It  may  be  raifed  from  feeds,  which 
fhould  befown  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring  (that 
the  plants  may  acquire  (Length  before  winter. )_  When 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  tranlplanted 
out  each  into  a  feparate  half-penny  pot  filled  with' 
light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade 
them  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they 
muft  have  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  and 
be  often  refrefhed  with  water.  In  winter  they  muft 
be  placed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  fhould  have  a  mo¬ 
derate  degree  of  warmth,  and  but  little  water  during 
that  feafon.  In  fummer  they  muft  have  a  great  fhare 
of  air,  but  will  not  do  well  if  expofed  abroad,  efpe- 
cially  in  cold  fummers  •,  fo  that  they  fhould  remain 
in  the  ftove  among  plants  which  require  a  great  fhare 
of  air,  which  may  be  admitted  by  opening  the  glades 
in  very  hot  weather.  With  this  management,  thefe 
plants  will  produce  flowers  and  fruit  in  three  or  four 
years  from  feed.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  the  fummer. 
They  muft  be  put  into  pots  filled  with  light  rich 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  obferv¬ 
ing  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
root  •,  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  as  hath  been 
directed  for  the  feedling  plants.  Thefe  plants  being 
evergreen,  and  growing  in  a  pyramidal  form,  make 
a  pretty  variety  in  the  ftove  amongft  other  exotic 
plants. 

The  fecond  fort  is  fdppofed  to  be  the  Anacardium 
Orientale ;  but  whether  this  is  the  true  fort,  I  cannot 
determine,  having  feen  only  the  feeds  of  that  plant, 
which  are  frequently  brought  to  Europe  for  marking 
nuts  •,  and  thofe  have  been  too  old  to  grow,  fo  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine  how  far  Mr.  Jac- 
quin  is  right. 

BONUS  HENRICUS.  See  Chenopodium. 

B  O  R  B  O  N I  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  764. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  turbinated  empalement  of  one  leaf  cut  at  the 
top  into  five  acute  fegments ,  which  are  flijfi  pungent,  and, 
about  half  the  length  of  the  petals.  The  flower  hath  five' 
leaves ,  and  is  of  the  butterfly  fhape.  The  fiandard  is 
cbtufe  and  reflexed.  The  wings  are  heart-floaped  and  floor  ter 
than  the  ft andard.  The  keel  hath  obtufe  lunulated  leaves. 
It  hath  nine  ft amina joined  in  a  cylinder ,  and  one  upper 
funding  flngle ,  turning  up  its  point.  Thefe  have  fmall 
furnmits.  In  the  center  is  fltuated  an  azvl-fkaped  germen, 
fupporting  a  floor tftyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  indented  flig- 
ma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  round  pointed  pod 
terminated  with  a  fpine ,  having  one  cell ,  inciting  a  kid- 
ney-floaped  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  order  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  intitled  Diadelphia  Dc- 
candria,  the  flower  having  ten  liamina,  nine  of  which 
are  joined,  and  the  Other  ftands  feparate. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Borbonia  (Lanceolata)  foliis  lanceolatis  multinerviis 
integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  707.  Borbonia  with  en¬ 
tire  Jpear-floaped  leaves  having  many  nerves.  GeniftaA- 
fricana  iruteicens  rufei  nervofis  foliis.  Raii  Hift.  2 
107.  6 
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2  Borbonia  ( Cordata )  foliis  cordatis  multinerviis  inte- 
*  gerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  737.  Borbonia  with  entire 
heart-floaped  leaves  having  many  nerves.  Spaitium  A- 
fricanum  frutefeens  rufei  folio  caulem  amplexante. 
Com.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  195* 

o.  Borbonia  ( Trinervia )  foliis  lanceolatis  tnnerviis  in- 

*  teo-errimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  707.  Borbonia  with  entire 
fpear-floaped  leaves ,  having  three  veins. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope/from  whence  I  received  their  feeds.  In  the 
natural  place  of  their  growth,  they  rife  to  the  height 
often  or  twelve  feet ;  but  in  Europe  they  feldom  are 
more  than  four  or  five,  having  (lender  ftems  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  branches,  which  are  garniflied  with 
ftiff  leaves,  placed  alternately ;  thofe  of  the  firft  fort 
are  narrow,  long,  and  end  in  a  fharp  point.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  between  the  leaves  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  in  fmall  clufters  ;  thefe  are  yellow, 
and  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  Broom.  It  flowers  in 
Auguft  and  September,  but  doth  not  perfect  feeds 
in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  broader  leaves  than  the  firft : 
the  llalks  of  this  are  (lender,  covered  with  white  bark. 
The  leaves  embrace  thefe  at  their  bale,  where  they 
are  broadeft,  and  are  terminated  by  fharp  points  like 
thofe  of  Kneeholm,  or  Butchers  Broom.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  which  are  the  fame  (hape  and  colour  as 
thofe  of  the  former,  but  larger.  This  flowers  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  former,  but  never  produces  feeds 
here. 

The  third  fort  hath  ftronger  (talks  than  either  of  the 
former,  garni(hed  almoft  their  whole  length,  as  are 
alfo  the  branches  with  ftiff  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  hav¬ 
ing  three  longitudinal  nerves  on  each ;  thefe  are 
placed  clofer  together  than  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  each  (banding  on  a  feparate  foot-ftalk : 
they  are  of  the  fame  drape  and  colour  with  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  larger. 

As  thefe  plants  do  not  perfect  their  feeds  in  this 
country, f  they  are  with  difficulty  propagated  here. 
The  only  method  by  which  I  have  yet  fucceeded, 
hath  been  by  laying  down  their  young  (hoots ;  but 
thefe  are  commonly  two  years  before  they  put  out 
roots  fit  to  be  feparated  from  the  old  plant.  In  lay¬ 
ing  of  thefe  down,  the  joint  which  is  *laid  in  the 
ground  fhould  be  flit  upward,  as  is  practifed  in  lay¬ 
ing  Carnations,  and  the  bark  of  the  tongue  at  bottom 
taken  off.  The  bed  time  to.  lay  thefe  down,  is  in 
the  beginning  of  September ;  and  the  (hoots  rnoft 
.  proper  for  this  purpofe,  are  thofe  which  come  out 
immediately,  or  very  near  the  root,  and  are  of  the 
fame  year’s  growth,  not  only  from  their  fituation  be¬ 
ing  near  the  ground,  and  thereby  better  adapted  for 
laying,  but  thefe  are  alfo  more  apt  to  put  out  roots 
than  any  of  the  upper  branches. 

But  where  good  feeds  can  be  procured,  that  is  the 
more  eligible  method  of  propagating  the  plants ;  for 
thofe  raifed  from  the  feeds  make  the  ftraiteft  plants, 
.and  are  quicker  of  growth.  When  good  feeds  are 
obtained,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light 
loamy  earth,  as  foon  as  they  are  received ;  which,  if 
it  happens  in  the  autumn,  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged 
into  an  old  bed  of  tanners  bark,  under  a  frame,  where 
-  they  may  remain  all  the  winter,  being  careful  that 
theyr  are  fecured  from  froft,  and  have  not  much  wet. 
In  the  fpring,  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  in  five  or  fix 
weeks.  When  thefe.  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with 
the  like  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate , 
hot-bed,  coferving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  (refh  root,  as  alfo  to  refrefh  them  with  water, 
as  they  Tay  recIuire  it.  After  this  they  muft;  by  de- 
giees  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould 
be  removed  in  June,  and  placed  in  a  (heltered  fitua¬ 
tion,  where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they 
r  lmi  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  placed 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  air  and  fun  j  during- the 

winter 
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winter  feafon,  thefe  plants  muft  be  lparingly  watered  ; 
but  in  fummer,  when  they  are  placed  abroad,  they 
will  require  to  be  frequently  refrefhed,  but  muft  not 
have  too  much  water  given  them  each  time. 

Thefe  plants  make  a  pretty  variety  in  the  green-houfe 
in  winter,  and  as  they  do  not  require  any  artificial 
heat  to  preferve  them,  they  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  garden  where  there  is  conveniency  for  keeping 
them. 

BORDERS.  The  ufe  qf  thefe  in  a  garden,  is  to 
bound  and  indole  parterres,  to  prevent  them  being 
injured  by  walking  in  them :  thefe  are  commonly  ren¬ 
dered  very  ornamental  by .  means  of  the  flowers, 
fhrubs,  &c.  that  are  planted  in  them. 

Thefe  ought  to  be  laid  with  a  rifing  in  the  middle, 
becaufe,  if  they  are  flat,  they  are  not  agreeable  to 
the  eye. 

As  for  their  breadth,  five  or  fix  feet  are  often  allowed 
for  the  largeft,  and  four  for  the  lelfer. 

Borders  are  of  four  forts :  thofe  are  the  moft  com¬ 
mon,  that  are  continued  about  parterres  without  any 
interruption,  and  are  wrought  with  a  gentle  rifing 
in  the  middle,  like  an  afs’s  back,  and  planted  with 
flowers. 

The  fecond  fort  of  borders  is  fuch  as  are  cut  into 
compartments,  at  convenient  diftances,  by  fmall  paf- 
fages ;  and  being  alfo  raifed  in  the  middle,  as  before- 
mentioned,  are  likewife  fet  off  with  flowers. 

The  third  fort  is  fuch  as  are  laid  even  and  flat  with¬ 
out  flowers,  having  only  a  verge  of  grafs  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  being  edged  with  two  fmall  paths,  raked  fmooth 
and  fanded.  Thefe  are  fometimes  garnilhed  with 
flowering  fhrubs,  and  flowers  of  large  growth,  or 
with  vafes  and  flower-pots,  placed  regularly  along 
the  middle  of  the  verge  of  grafs. 

The  fourth  fort  is  quite  plain,  and  only  fanded,  as 
in  the  parterres  of  orangery,  and  is  filled  with  cafes 
ranged  in  a  regular  order  along  thofe  borders  which  are 
edged  with  Box  on  the  fides  next  to  the  walks ;  and 
on  the  other,  with  verges  and  grafs-work  next  the 
parterre. 

Borders  are  either  made  ftrait,  circular,  or  in  cants, 
and  are  turned  into  knots,  fcrolls,  and  other  com- 
'  partments. 

Florifts  alfo  make  borders  either  along  walks,  or  de- 
■  tached,  and  in  thefe  they  raife  their  fineft  and  choiceft 
flowers.  Thefe  are  frequently  encompaffed  with  bor¬ 
der-boards  painted  green,  which  make  them  look  ex¬ 
ceeding  neat. 

But,  in  large  parterres,  this  is  not  to  be  expefited ; 
flnce,  if  they  be  ftocked  with  flowers  fucceeding  one 
another  in  their  feveral  feafons,  it  is  fufiicient,  fo  that 
nothing  appears  bare- and  naked. 

It  is  ufual  to  difcontinue  the  borders  at  the  ends  next 
to  the  houfe,  that  the  embroidery  and  rife  of  the  par¬ 
terre  may  not  be  hidden  by  the  fhrubs  and  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  and  that  the  defign  may  be  better  judg¬ 
ed  of. 

Since  the  modern  way  of  gardening  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  England,  all  the  French  tafte  of  parterres, 
fcroll -borders,  and  fret-work  in  Box,  has  been  juftly 
banifhed  our  gardens :  therefore  I  have  only  men¬ 
tioned  them  here,  to  expofe  the  tafte  of  thofe  archi- 
tefit-gardeners,  who  have  no  idea  of  the  noble  fim- 
plicity  of  an  open  lawn  of  grafs,  properly  bounded 
by  plantations  •,  but,  inftead  of  this,  divide  the  part 
of  the  garden  near  the  houfe,  into  various  forms  of 
borders  edged  with  Box,  with  fand,  fhell,  or  gravel- 
walks  leading  about  them,  by  which  the  ground  is 
cut  into  many  angles,  fcrolls,  &c.  which  is  very  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  eyes  of  a  judicious  perfon  :  therefore,  where 
flowers  are  defired,  there  may  be  borders  continued 
round  the  extent  of  the  lawn,  immediately  before 
the  plantations  of  fhrubs  •,  which,  if  properly  planted 
with  hardy  flowers  to  fucceed  each  other,  will  afford 
a  much  more  pleafing  profpedt  than  the  ftiff  borders 
made  in  fcrolls  and  compartments,  after  the  French 
manner,  can  poflibly  do. 

Thefe  borders  may  be  made  fix  or  eight  feet  wide, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  garden  and  fize  of 
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the  lawn :  for  a  fmall  lawn  fhouid  not  have  very 
broad  borders,  nor  ought  a  large  lawn  to  be  bounded 
by  fmall  borders  ;  fo  that  a  due  proportion  fhouid  be 
always  obferved  in  the  laying  out  of  gardens. 

B  O  R  R  A  G  O  [or  Borago,  which  fignifies  much  the 
fame  as  courage,  becaufe  it  is  a  good  raifer  of  the  fpi- 
rits.]  Borage. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  is  divided  into  five  parts  at  the  top ,  and 
is  permanent.  The  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  having  a  fhort 
tube,  fpread  wide  open  above,  being  divided  into  five 
acute  fegments  at  the  brim.  The  chaps  of  the  flower  are 
crowned  by  five  prominences,  which  are  obtufe  and  indent¬ 
ed.  It  hath  five  ftamina  which  are  joined  together , 
crowned  by  oblong  fummits.  It  hath  four  germen  fituated 
in  the  center,  and  a  fingle  ftyle  longer  than  the  ftamina , 
fupporting  a  fingle  ftigma.  The  four  germen  afterward 
become  fo  many  roundijh  rough  feeds,  inferted  in  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  receptacle,  and  included  in  the  large  fwollen 
empalement: 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion 
of  Linnseus’s  fifth  clafs,  intkled  Pentandria  Mono- 
gynia,  the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  a  fingle 
ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Borrago  ( Officinalis )  folds  omnibus  alternis,  calyci- 
bus  patentibus.  Plort.  Upfal.  34.  Borage  with  all  the 
leaves  growing  alternate,  and  a  fpreading  flower-cup. 
Borrago  floribus  creruleis.  J.  B. 

2.  Borrago  ( Orientals )  calycibus  tubo  corollre  brevio- 
ribus,  foliis  cordatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  45.  Borage  with  a 
flower-cup  floor  ter  than  the  tube  of  the  flower,  and  heart- 
fhaped  leaves.  Borrago  Conftantinopolitana  fiore  re- 
flexo  casruleo  calyce  veficareo.  Tourn.Cor.  6. 

3.  Borrago  ( Africana )  foliis  ramificationum  oppofitis 
petiolatis,  calycinis  foliolis  ovatis  acutis  erecffis.  Lin. 
Sp.  197.  African  Borage  with  leaves  growing  oppofitetO 
the  branches  upon  foot-ftalks,  and  the  leaves  of  the  em¬ 
palement  oval,  pointed ,  and  eredi.  •  Cynogloffum  Bora- 
ginis  folio  &  facie  iEthiopicum.  Piuk.  Aim. 

4.  Borrago  ( Indica )  foliis  ramificationum  oppofitis  ca¬ 
lycinis  foliolis  fagittatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  137.  Borage 
with  ' oppofite  leaves  on  the  branches,  and  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  to  the  flower-cup.  Cynoglofibides  folio  caulem 
amplexante.  Xfnard.  A6t.  Scien.  1718. 

The  firft  is  the  common  Borage,  whofe  flowers  are 
ufed  in  medicine,  and  the  herb  for  cool  tankards  in 
fummer.  Of  this  there  are  three  varieties,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  retain  their  difference  from  feeds  ^  one  hath  a 
blue,  the  other  a  white,  and  another  a  red  flower ; 
and  there  is  one  which  hath  variegated  leaves.  Thefe 
variations  have  continued  feveral  years  in  the  Chelfea 
garden,  with  very  little  alteration ;  but  as  they  do 
not  differ  in  any  other  refpecft  from  the  common,  I 
have  only  mentioned  them  as  varieties. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which,  if  permitted  to  Rat¬ 
ter  its  feeds,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  plenty  with¬ 
out  care  ;  the  feeds  may  alfo  be  fown  either  in  fpring 
or  autumn,  but  the  latter  feafon  is  preferable,  on  a 
fpot  of  open  ground  where  the  plants  are  defigned 
to  remain  when  the  plants  have  obtained  a  little 
ftrength,  the  ground  fhouid  be  hoed  to  deftroy  the 
weeds,  and  the  plants  muft  be  cut  up  where  they  are 
too  near  each  other,  leaving  them  eight  or  ten  inches 
afunder.  After  this  they  will  require  no  farther  care, 
unlefs  the  weeds  fhouid  come  up  again  ;  then  the 
ground  fhouid  be  a  fecond  time  hoed  over  to  deftroy 
them,  which,  if  well  peformed,  and  in  dry  weather, 
will  clear  the  ground  from  weeds,  fo  it  will  require  no 
more  cleaning  till  the  Borage  is  decayed.  The  plants 
which  are  raifed  in  the  autumn,  will  flower  in  May, 
but  thofe  which  are,  raifed  in  the  fpring,  will  not  flower 
till  June  fo  that  where  a  continuation  of  the  flowers 
are  required,  there  fhouid  be  a  fecond  fowing  in  the 
fpring^  about  a  month  after  the  firft  ;  but  this  fhouid 
be  on  a  fhady  border,  and  if  the  feafon  fhouid  prove 
dry,  the  ground  muft  be  watered  frequently,  to  bring 
up  the  plants  ;  this  latter  fowing  will  continue  flow¬ 
ering  till  the  end  of  fummer. 
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The  fecond  fort  was  brought  from  Conftantinople, 
where  it  grows  naturally.  This  is  a  perennial  plant, 
having  thick,  flelhy  roots,  which  fpread  under  the 
fuiface  of  the  ground,  and  is  thereby  propagated 
with  great  facility.  This  fends  out  many  oblong 
heart-ihaped  leaves  from  the  root,  without  any  cider, 
having  long  hairy  foot-ftalks ;  from  the  root  antes 
the  flower-item,  which  is  more  than  two  feet  high 
when  fully  grown,  having  at  the  joints  a  Angle  imaU 
leaf  without  a  foot-ftalk.  The  upper  part  or  the  italic 
branches  out  into  feveral  imall  foot-ftalks,  which  aie 
terminated  by  loofe  panicles  of  flowers ;  theie  are  ot 
a  pale  blue  colour,  and  the  petal  is  reflexed  backward, 
fo  that  the  connected  ftamina  and  ftyle  are  left  naked. 
After  the  flowers  are  fallen,  the  four  germen  become 
fo  many  rough  feeds,  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Borage.  It  flowers  in  March,  and  the  ieeds 
ripen  in  May.  When  the  flower-ftalk  firft  appears, 
the  flowers  feem  collected  into  a  clofe  fpike,  fome 
of  which  often  fpread  open  before  the  ftalk  is  fix 
inches  high ;  but  as  the  ftalks  advance,  they  divide 
into  many  loofe  fpikes. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  the  root,  which  may  be 
parted  in  the  autumn :  thefe  fhould  have  a  dry  foil 
and  a  warm  fituation,  for  as  the  fiower-ftalks  appear 
early  in  the  fpring,  fo  when  they  are  much  expofed, 
they  are  often  killed  by  the  froft,  and  thereby  pre¬ 
vented  flowering  ;  if  thefe  plants  are  planted  in  dry 
rubbiih,  they  will  not  grow  too  luxuriant,  fo  will 
not  be  in  danger  of  fuffering  by  froft.  .  Some  of  the 
feeds  of  this  have  fcattered  into  the  joints  of  an  old 
wall  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  where  the  plants  have 
grown  without  care  for  fome  years,  and  are  never  in¬ 
jured  by  cold  or  heat. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  grow  naturally  in  Africa  •, 
thefe  are  both  annual  plants,  which  rarely  rife  a  foot 
high,  having  rough  ftalks ;  thofe  of  the  third  fort 
are  fet  on  by  pairs  oppofite,  with  ihort  foot-fcalks, 
but  the  leaves  of  the  fourth  clofely  embrace  the  ftalks 
at  their  bafe ;  the  flowers  come  out  on  ihort  foot- 
ftalks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  alfo  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalks.  Thofe  of  the  third  fort  are  white, 
and  thofe  of  the  fourth  a  pale  fleih  colour;  but 
neither  of  them  make  any  great  appearance,  fo  are 
feldom  cultivated  but  in  botanic  gardens  for  va¬ 
riety. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  hot¬ 
bed  in  March,  and  when  the  plants  are  ftrong  enough 
to  be  removed,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall 
pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  new 
hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward,  otherwife  they  will 
not  perfeft  their  feeds  in  this  country ;  but  in  hot 
weather  they  muft  have  a  great  fhare  of  air,  otherwife 
they  will  draw  up  weak,  and  fail  before  the  feeds 
are  ripe. 

B  O  S  E  A,  Yervamora,  or  Shrubby  Golden-rod. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  empalement  compofed  of  five  roundijh ,  concave , 
equal  leaves ;  it  hath  no  corolla,  hut  five  awl-fhaped  fta- 
mina  longer  than  the  empalement ,  terminated  by  Jingle 
fummits ;  and  an  oblong ,  oval,  pointed  germen,  with  two 
jligma  fitting  clofe  upon  it.  The  empalement  afterward 
becomes  a  globular  berry  with  one  cell,  incloftng  one  roundijh 
feed. 

This,  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecohd  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Digynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Bosea.  ( Yervamora .)  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  84.  Arbor  bacci- 
fera  CanarienAs,  fyringiae  cteruke  foliis,  purpuran- 
tibus  venis,  fruftu  monopyreno  Yervamora  Hilpa- 
norum.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Commonly  called.  Golden-rod-tree. 

I  his  plant  is  a  native  ot  the  iflands  of  the  Canaries, 
and  it  hath  alio  been  Alice  found  in  fome  of  the  Bri- 
tifn  iilands  in  America ;  but  was  Arft  brought  into 
England  from  the  Canaries,  and  has  been  long  an 
inhabitant  or  the  Englifh  gardens ;  but  I  have  not  as 
yet  leen  any  of  thefe  plants  in  Aower,  though  I  have 
had  many  old  plants  under  my  care  more  than  forty 
years :  it  makes  a  pretty  ftrong  woody  fhrub,  growing 
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with  a  ftem  as  large  as  a  middling  perfon’s  leg;  the 
branches  come  out  very  irregular,  and  make  con- 
liderable  flioots  in  fummer,  which  fhould  be  fhortened 
everv  fpring,  to  preferve  the  heads  of  the  plants  in 
•my  tolerable  order :  thefe  branches  retain  their  leaves 
till  toward  the  fpring,  when  they  fail  away,  and  new 
leaves  are  produced  foon  after :  it  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  planted  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  muft 
be  houfecl  in  winter,  being  too  tender  to  live  in  the 
open  air  through  the  year,  in  this  country. 

B  OS  QU  ETS  are  little  groves ;  fo  called  from  Bof- 
chetto,  Italian,  which  is  a  diminutive  of  Bofco,  a 

wood  or  grove.  . 

Thefe  are  fmall  compartments  in  gardens,  which  are 
formed  of  trees,  fhrubs,  or  tall  large  growing  plants, 
planted  in  quarters  ;  and  are  either  difpofed  regularly 
in  rows,  or  in  a  more  wild  or  accidental  manner,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner  :  thefe  quarters  are 
commonly  furrounded  with  Evergreen  hedges,  and 
the  entrance  formed  into  regular  porticos  with  Yews, 
which  are  by  far  the  beft  and  moil  tonftle  trees  for 
this  purpofe.  In  the  infide  of  thefe  quarters  may  be 
made  fome  walks,  either  ftrait  or  winding ;  which, 
if  the  quarters  are  large,  fhould  be  ftve  or  Ax  feet 
broad,  and  may  be  laid  with  turf,  and  kept  well 
mowed  and  rolled,  which  will  render  the  walking 
much  eaAer  and  pleafanter  than  if  the  walks  are  only 
the  common  earth  ;  which  in  fmaller  quarters  cannot 
be  otherwife,  for  if  the  trees  are  clofe,  and  the  walks 
narrow,  fo  as  to  be  Aiaded  and  over-hung  by  the  trees, 
the  grafs  will  not  grow. 

Thefe  quarters  may  be  alfo  furrounded  with  hedges 
of  Lime,  Elm,  Hornbeam,  or  Beech ;  which  Aiould 
be  kept  well  fhearecl,  and  not  differed  to  rife  too  high ; 
that  the  heads  of  the  trees  may  be  fully  feen  over 
them,  and  the  items  only  hid  from  the  fight,  when 
in  the  walks  on  the  outfide  of  the  quarters. 

In  the  planting  of  thefe  bofquets,  you  Aiould  obferve 
to  mix  the  trees,  which  produce  their  leaves  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fhapes,  and  various  fhades  of  green,  and  hoary 
or  meally  leaves,  fo  as  to  afford  an  agreeable  prefpedt: 
befides,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  different  fruits, 
which  thefe  trees  produce  in  autumn  ;  which,  altho’ 
of  little  or  no  ufe,  that  we  know  of,  yet  have  a  very 
good  effe<ft,  in  affording  an  agreeable  variety  for  fome 
time  after  the  leaves  are  gone ;  as  the  Euonymus,1  or 
Spindle-tree,  the  Opulus,  or  MarAh  Elder,  the  Cock- 
fpur  Hawthorn,  with  many  other  forts,  too  nume¬ 
rous  to  mention  in  this  place ;  whole  berries  afford 
food  for  the  birds,  fo  that  they,  will  be  thereby  invited 
to  ftay  and  harbour  in  thefe  little  groves,  which  by 
their  different  notes,  will  render  thefe  places  very 
agreeable  in  the  fpring.  But  I  would  advife  never  to 
mix  Evergreens  with  deciduous  trees ;  for,  befides 
the  ill  effect  it  hath  to  the  fight  (efpecially  in  winter,) 
they  feldom  thrive  well  together ;  fo  that  thofe  quar¬ 
ters  where  you  intend  to  have  Evergreens,  Aiould 
be  wholly  planted  therewith ;  and  in  the  other  parts 
mix  as  many  varieties  of  different  trees,  which  call' 
their  leaves,  as  you  can  conveniently ;  and  alfo  plant 
fome  of  the  iargeft  growing  Rowers  (efpecially  near 
the  outfide  ot  the  quarters,)  which  will  add  greatly 
to  the  variety,  if  they  have  but  air  enough  to  grow ; 
but  if  any  ot  the  Evergreen  trees  are  mixed  with  the 
deciduous,  it  Aiould  be  only  to  border  the  wood. 
Thefe  bofquets  are  proper  only  for  fpacious  gardens, 
being  expenfive  in  their  Arft  making,  as  alfo  in 
keeping. 

BOTRYS.  See  Chenopodium. 

BOX-TREE.  See  Buxus. 

BR  ABE  jU  M,  African  Almond,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  no  empalement ;  it  is  compofed  of  four 
narrow  obtufe  petals  which  are  ere  hi,  forming  a  tube,  but 
arc  turned  backward  at  top ;  it  hath  four  fender  ftamina 
which  are  inferted  in  the  bottom  of  the  petals,  and  are  of 
the  fame  length,  having  fmall  fummits.  In  the  center  is 
a  fmall  hairy  germen,  fupporting  a  fender  ftyle,  crowned 
by  a  Jingle  Jligma-,  the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval, 
hairy,  dry  berry,  incloftng  an  oval  nut. 
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This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fodion  01 
Linnseus’s  fourth  clafs,  intitled  JTetrandria  Monogy- 
nia  the  flower  having  four  ftamina  and  one  lty.e. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz.  _ 
Brabejum. {Stellatifolium.) Hort.  Cliff.  AmygdalusiEthi- 
pica,  frudu  holoferico.  Breyn.  Cent.  African ,  or 

Ethiopian  Almond.  ^ 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  country  about  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.  c 

In  Europe  it  feldom  grows  above  eight  or  nine  feet 

hi"h,  but  in  its  native  foil  it  is  a  tree  of  middling 
growth ;  but  as  it  muff  be  kept  in  pots,  or  tubs, 
being  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open 
air,  fo  we  cannot  exped  to  fee  it  grow  to  a  great  flze 
It  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem,  which  is  foft,  and  full 
of  pith  within,  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  from 
the  ftem  are  font  out  horizontal  branches  at  every 
ioint,  the  lower  being  the  longeft,  and  every  tier 
diminifhing  to  the  top,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  py¬ 
ramid.  The  branches  are  garniftied  with  leaves  at 
each  ioint,  which  are  from  four  to  five  inches  long, 
and  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  deep  green 
on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  a  pale  ruffet  colour  on 
their  under,  indented  on  their  edges,  ftanding  on  very 
fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  toward 
the  end  of  the  fhoots,  coming  out  from  between  the 
leaves  quite  round  the  branches,  which  are  of  a  pale 
colour,  inclining  to  white-,  thefe  appear  early  in  t  e 
fpring,  and  fall  away  without  any  fruit  fucceeding 
them  in  this  country. 

This  plant  is,  with  difficulty,  propagated  by  layers 
being  often  two  years  before  they  make  roots  itrong 
enough  to  be  taken  from  the  old  plants  -,  when  the 
branches  are  laid  down,  it  will  be  a  good  method  to 
flit  them  at  a  joint  (as  is  pradifed  in  laying  Carnations) 

which  will  promote  their  taking  root. 

Thefe  muft  have  but  little  water  given  them,  espe¬ 
cially  in  winter,  for  as  the  young  fhoots  are  chiefly 
pith  within,  fo  they  are  very  fubjed  to  rot  with  much 
moifture.  The  beft  time  to  make  the  layers  is  in 
April,  juft  as  the  plants  are  beginning  to  fhoot  -,  the 
layers  muft  always  be  made  of  the  former  years 
fhoots.  As  this  plant  is  very  difficult  to  propagate, 
fo  it  is  very  foarce  in  Europe,  there  being  very  few 
in  the  Dutch  gardens  at  prefent.  , 

.  The  plants  muft  have  a  good  green-houfe  in  winter, 
but  in  fummer  fhould  be  fet  abroad  in  a  fneltered  fi- 
tuation,  where  they  will  thrive,  and  annually  produce 
flowers  in  the  fpring,  fo  will  make  a  pretty  variety 
among  other  exotic  plants  in  the  green-houfe. 
BRANCA  URSINA.  See  Acanthus. 

B  R  A  S  S I  C  A,  the  Cabbage. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  is  compofed  of  four  upright ,  fpear-fhapec i, 
fmall  leaves,  which  are  convex  at  their  bafe,  and  fall  of. 
E he  flower  is  crofs-fhaped ,  having  four  oval  plain  petals , 
which  fpread  open ,  and  are  entire.  It  hath  four  oval 
neblarious  glands ,  one  being  Jituated  on  each  fide  of  the 
fhort  ftamina  and  point  al,  and  one  on  each  fide  the 
empalement.  It  hath  fix  ftamina ,  vohich  are  awl- 
jhaped  and  ere 8,  two  of  which  are  oppofte ,  and  the 
length  of  the  empalement ,  the  other  four  are  longer  thefe 
have  ere  hi  pointed  fummits t  It  hath  a  taper  germen  the 
length  of  the  ftamina ,  having  a  fhort  ftyle  thicker  than 
the  germen,  and  crowned  by  an  entire  Jligma.  The  ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  a  long  taper  pod ,  deprejfed  on  each 
fide ,  and  is  terminated  by  the  apex  of  the  intermediate 
partition ,  which  divides  it  into  two  cells ,  piled  with  round 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fodion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  intitled  Tetradynamia 
Siliquofa,  the  flowers  having  four  long  and  two  fnort 
ftamina,  arid  are  fucceeded  by  long  pods. 

I  fhall  firft  enumerate  the  fpecies,  which  are  diftind, 
and  afterward  mention  the  varieties,  which  are  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  table ;  for  although  moft  of  thefe  may 
be  continued  diftind  by  proper  care,  without  altera¬ 
tion  -,  yet  as  they  are  liable  to  vary  when  planted  near 
each  other  for  feeds,  fo  we  muft  not  admit  of  their 
being  different  fpecies.  To  this  genus  Dr.  Linnaeus 
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has  joined  the  Turnep,  Navew,  and  Rocket,  which 
by  their  generical  charaders,  may  in  a  fyftem  of  bo¬ 
tany,  come  under  the  fame  title ;  but  in  a  treatife 
of  gardening,  it  may  occafion  confufion  -,  therefore 
I  fhall  treat  of  them  under  their  former  titles,  by 
which  they  are  generally  known. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Brassica  ( Qleracea )  radice  caulefcente  tereti  carnofin 
Hort.  Cliff.  338.  Cabbage  with  a  taper  flefhy ft alk.  Braf- 
fica  capitata  alba.  C.  B.  P.  hi.  The  common  white 
Cabbage. 

2.  Brassica  ( Napobrafftca )  radice  caulefcente  orbicular! 
carnofo,  foliis  feflilibus.  Cabbage  with  a  round  flefhy 
ft  alk ,  and  leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Braflica  ra¬ 
dice  napiformi.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  219.  Turnep- 
rooted  Cabbage.  ' 

3.  Brassica  ( Botrytis )  radice  caulefcente  tereti  car- 
nofa,  floralibus  multicaulis.  Cabbage  with  a  taper  flefhy 
ft  alk  at  the  root ,  and  many  branching  flower -ftalks.  This 
is  the  Braflica  Cauliflora.  Cafp.-Bauh.  Pin.  hi.  The 
Cauliflower. 

4.  Brassica  ( Sylveftris )  radice  cauleque  tenui  ramofo 
perenni  foliis  alternis  marginibus  incifis.  Cabbage  with 
a  branching  perennial  ft  alk  and  root,  and  leaves  growing 
alternate ,  which  are  cut  on  their  edges.  Braflica  mari- 
tima  arborea  five  procerior  ramofa.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  p. 
208.  Taller' fhrubby  Sea  Cabbage. 

5.  Brassica  ( Violacea )  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  glabris  in- 
divifis  dentatis.  Hort.  Upf.  19 1.  Cabbage  with  entire, 
oval,  fpear-Jhaped,  finooth  leaves,  which  are  indented. 

6.  Brassica  ( Purpurea )  foliis  oblongo-cordatis  amplexi- 
caulibus,  integerrimis.  Cabbage  with  oblong,  heart  fhaped 
leaves  embracing  the  ftalks,  which  are  entire.  Braflica 
campeftris  perfoliata  fiore  purpureo.  C.  B.  P.  112. 

7.  Brassica  {Orient alis)  foliis  cordatis  amplexicaulibus 

o-labris.  Lin.  Sp.  931.  Colewort  with  heart-fhaped fmooth 
leaves  which  embrace  the  ft  alk.  Braflica  Orientalis 

perfoliata  flore  albo  filiqua  quadrangula.  Tourn. 
Cor.  16. 

8.  Brassica  ( Gongylodes )  radice  caulefcente  tereti,  foliis 
inferioribus  petiolatis  fuperioribus  femiamplexicau- 
libus.  Cabbage  with  a  taper  ft  alk,  the  under  leaves  with 
foot-ftalks ,  and  the  upper  half  embracing  the  ft  alk.  Na- 
pus  Sylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  95.  The  wild  Navew,  or  Cole 
Seed. 

The  Varieties  of  the  firft  fort  are, 

1.  Brassica  ( Sabauda )  fabauda  hyberna.  Lob.  Icon.  The 
Savoy  Cabbage,  commonly  called  Savoy. 

2.  Brassica  {Rubra)  capitata  rubra.  C.  B.  P.  in.  The 
Red  Cabbage. 

3.  Brassica  {Eyr ami  dolls')  capitata  alba  pyramidalis. 
The  Sugar-loaf  Cabbage. 

4.  Brassica  {Prutcox)  capitata  alba  praecox.  The  early 
Cabbage. 

5.  Brassica  {P eregrina)  peregrina  mofchum  olens.  H. 
R.  Par.  Foreign  Mufk  Cabbage. 

6.  Brassica  (. Mufcovitica )  capitata  alba  minor  Mufco- 
vitica.  H.  A.  Small  Ruftia  Cabbage. 

7.  Brassica  {Capitata)  capitata  alba  compreffa.  Boerh. 
Ind.  alt.  1 1 .  The  large  fded  Cabbage. 

8.  Brassica  {Viridis)  capitata  viridis  fabauda.  Boerh. 
Ind.  n.  The  green  Savoy. 

9.  Brassica  {Laciniata)  fimbriata.  C.  B.  P.  in.  The 
Borecole. 

10.  Brassica  {Selenifa)  fimbriata  virefcens.  Boerh.  Ind. 
2.  12.  Green  Borecole. 

11.  Brassica  {Fimbriata)  fimbriata  Siberica.  Boerh. 
Ind.  2.  12.  Siberian  Borecole ,  called  by  fome  Scotch 

Kale.  _  _  . 

The  fecond  fort  is  undoubtedly  a  diftind  fpecies,  for 
I  have  always  found  the  feeds  produce  the  fame,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  in  good  ground  the  ftalks 
will  be  much  larger  than  in  poor  land. 

The  Varieties  of  the  third  fort  are, 

1.  Brassica  Italica  purpurea  Broccoli  dida.  Juff.  Purple 

Broccoli.  _  . 

2.  Brassica  Italica  alba  Broccoli  dida.  Juff.  II  Fite 

Broccoli.  .  T 

The  fecond  fort,  I  believe,  never  varies,  lor  1  have 

cultivated  it  many  years,  and  have  not  found  it  to 

alter. 
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alter.  This  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-fliore,  near 
Dover.  It  hath  a  perennial  branching  ftalk,  in  which 
it  differs  from  all  the  other  fpecies.  I  have  continued 
thefe  three  or  four  years,  and  have  eaten  the  young 
fhoots  after  they  had  been  much  frozen,  when  they 
were  very  fweet  and  good  ;  but  at  other  times  they 
are  very  ftrong  and  ftringy.  In  very  fevere  winters, 
when  the  other  forts  are  deftroyed,  this  is  a  neceflary 
plant,  for  the  moft  fevere  frofts  do  not  injure  it.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  inclining  to  a  purple  colour,  anu 
are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches.  I  he  flowei- 
ftalks  grow  from  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  fpread 
out  horizontally  •,  but  thofe  which  ariie  rrom  the 
center  of  the  plants,  grow  eredt,  and  feldom  put  out 
branches. 

The  third  fort,  which  is  the  Cauliflower,  has  been 
fuppofed  a  variety  of  the  common  Cabbage;  but  from 
more  than  fifty  years  experience  in  cultivating  theie 
plants,  I  could  never  find  the  leaft  appearance  of 
either  fpecies  approaching  each  other ;  and  they  are 
fo  different  in  their  leaves,  as  to  be  eafily  diftinguifhed 
by  perfons  of  (kill,  when  the  plants  are  young.  But 
there  is  one  effential  difference  between  them  in  their 
flower-flems ;  for  the  common  Cabbage  puts  out  one 
upright  ftem  from  the  center  of  the  Cabbage,  which 
afterward  divides  into  feveral  branches,  whereas  the 
Cauliflower  fends  out  many  flower-ftems  from  the 
part  which  is  eaten ;  which  is  only  a  compadl  col- 
leftion  of  the  heads  of  thefe  ftalks,  which  afterward 
divides  into  fo  many  Items,  branching  out  into  many 
jfpreading  fhoots,  fo  as  to  form  a  large  fpreading  head 
when  in  flower,  but  never  rifes  pyramidically  like  the 
Cabbage. 

The  two  forts  of  Broccoli  I  take  to  be  only  varieties 
of  the  Cauliflower,  for  although  thefe  may  with  care 
be  kept  diftinft,  yet  I  doubt,  if  they  were  to  Hand 
near  each  other  for  feeds,  if  they  would  not  intermix; 
and  I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  believe  this,  from  the 
various  changes  which  I  have  obferved  in  all  thefe 
forts;  for  I  have  frequently  had  Cauliflowers  of  a  green 
colour,  with  flower-buds  regularly  formed  at  the  ends 
of  the  fhoots,  as  thofe  of  Broccoli,  though  the  colour 
was  different ;  and  the  white  Broccoli  approaches  fo 
near  to  the  Cauliflower,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  dif¬ 
tinguifhed  from  it ;  yet  when  thefe  are  cultivated  with 
care,  and  never  fuffered  to  Hand  near  each  other, 
when  left  to  produce  feeds,  they  may  be  kept  very 
diflindf  in  the  fame -garden;  for  the  variations  of  theie 
plants  is  not  occafioned  from  the  foil,  but  the  mixing 
of  the  farina  of  the  flowers  with  each  other,  where 
they  are  planted  near  together;  therefore  thofe  perfons 
who  are  curious  to  preferve  the  feveral  varieties  dif- 
tindt,  fhould  never  fuffer  the  different  kinds  to  Hand 
near  each  other  for  feed. 

The  Cauliflower  was  firft  brought  to  England  from 
the  ifland  of  Cpyrus,  where  I  have  been  informed 
they  are  in  very  great  perfedtion  at  prefent :  but  it  is 
fuppofed,  they  were  originally  brought  thither  from 
fome  other  country :  moft  of  the  old  writers  mention 
it  to  have  been  brought  from  that  ifland,  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Europe,  fo  that  from  thence  all  the 
gardens  in  Europe  have  been  fupplied  ;  and  although 
this  plant  wras  cultivated  in  a  few  Englifh  gardens 
long  flnee,  yet  it  was  not  brought  to  any  degree  of 
perfection,  till  about  1680,  at  leaft  not  to  be  fold  in 
the  markets ;  and  fince  the  year  1 700,  they  have  been 
fo  much  improved  in  England,  as  that  fuch  of  them 
as  before  were  greatly  admired,  would  ac  prefent  be 
little  regarded. 

This  plant  has  been  much  more  improved  in  Eng¬ 
land,  than  in  any  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  France 
they  rarely  have  Cauliflowers  till  near  Michaelmas, 
and  Holland  is  generally  fupplied  with  /them  from 
England.  In  many  parts  of  Germany  there  was  none 
of  them  cultivated  till  within  a  few  years  paft;  and 
moft  parts  of  Europe  are  fupplied  With  feeds  from 
hence. 

T  he  eighth  fort,  which  is  generally  known  by  the 
title  of  Rape  or  Cole  .Seed,  is  much  cultivated  in  the 
ifle  ol  Ely,  and  fome  other  parts  of  England  for  its 
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feed,  from  which  the  Rape  Oil  is  drawn ;  and  it  hath, 
alio  been  cultivated  of  late  years  in  other  places, 
for  feeding  of  cattle,  to  great  advantage.  This  hath 
been  lately  joined  to  the  Napus  Sativa,  or  Garden 
Navew,  fuppofing  them  to  be  the  fame  fpecies ;  but 
I  have  cultivated  both  forts  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  could  never  obferve  either  or  them  to  ?ary;  in¬ 
deed  the  whole  appearance  of  the  plants,  is  fufficient 
to  determine  them  as  diftindt  fpecies;  but  as  the 
Garden  Navew  approaches  nearer  the  Turnep  than 
the  Cabbage,  fo  I  fhall  treat  of  that  under  the  title 
of  Rapa. 

The  Cole  Seed, when  cultivated  for  feeding  of  cattle, 
.fhould  be  fown  about  the  middle  of  June.  The 
ground  for  this  fhould  be  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  Turneps.  The  quantity  of  feeds  for 
an  acre  of  land,  is  from  fix  to  eight  pounds,  and  as 
the  price  of  the  feeds  is  not  great,  fo  it  is  better  to 
allow  eight  pounds ;  for  if  the  plants  are  too  dole  in 
any  part,  they  may  be  eafily  thinned  when  the  ground 
is  hoed.  When  the  plants  have  put  out  fix  leaves, 
they  will  be  fit  to  hoe,  which  mult  be  performed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  practifed  for  Turneps,  with 
this  difference  only,  of  leaving  thefe  much  nearer  to¬ 
gether;  for  as  they  have  fibrous  roots  and  (lender 
italics,  fo  they  do  not  require  near  fo  much  room. 
Thefe  plants  fhould  have  a  fecond  hoeing,  about  five 
or  fix  weeks  after  the  firft,  which,  if  well  performed 
in  dry  weather,  will  entirely  deftroy  the  weeds,  fo 
they  will  require  no  farther  culture.  By  the  middle 
of  November  thefe  will  be  grown  large  enough  for 
feeding,  when,  if  there  is  a  icarcity  of  fodder,  this 
may  be  either  cut  or  fed  down  ;  but  where  there  is 
not  an  immediate  want  of  food,  it  had  better  be  kept 
as  a  referve  for  hard  weather,  or  fpring  feed,  when 
there  may  be  a  fcarcity  of  other  green  food.  If  the 
heads  are  cut  off,  and  the  ftalks  left  in  the  ground, 
they  will  (hoot  again  early  in  the  fpring,  and  produce 
a  good  fecond  crop  in  April,  which  may  be  either 
fed  off,  or  permitted  to  run  to  feeds,  as  is  the  practice 
where  this  is  cultivated  for  the  feeds :  but  if  the  firft 
is  fed  down,  there  fhould  be  care  taken  that  the  cattle 
do  not  deftroy  their  items,  or  pull  them  out  of  the 
ground.  As  this  plant  is  fo  hardy  as  not  to  be  de- 
itroyed  by  froft,  fo  it  is  of  great  fervice  in  hard  win¬ 
ters  for  feeding  of  ewes ;  for  when  the  ground  is  fo 
hard  frozen,  as  that  Turneps  cannot  be  taken  up, 
theie  plants  may  be  cut  off  for  a  conftant  fupply. 
In  teveral  places  where  I  have  fown  this  feed,  I  have 
found  that  one  acre  of  land  will  produce  as  much 
food,  as  almoft  two  acres  of  Turneps  ;  and  this  will 
afford  late  food  after  the  Turneps  are  run  to  feed ; 
and  if  it  is  afterward  permitted  to  ftand  for  feed,  one 
acre  will  produce  as  much  as,  at  a  moderate  compu¬ 
tation,  will  fell  for  five  pounds,  clear  of  charges. 
Partridges,  pheafants,  turkeys,  and  moft  other  fowl, 
are  very  fond  of  this  plant ;  fo  that  wherever  it  is 
cultivated,  if  there  are  any  birds  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  they  will  conftantly  lie  among  thefe  plants. 
The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  in  gardens  for 
winter  and  fpring  fallads,  this  being  one  of  the  fmall 
faliad-herbs. 

I  he  common  white,  red,  flat,  and  long-fided  Cab¬ 
bages  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  winter  uie  :  the  feeds 
of  thefe  forts  muft  be  fown  the  end  of  March,  or 
beginning  of  April,  in  beds  of  good  frefli  earth ;  and 
in  May,  when  the  young  plants  will  have  about  eight 
leaves,  they  fhould  be  pricked  out  into  fhady  bor¬ 
ders,  about  three  inches  fquare,  that  they  may  ac¬ 
quire  ftrength,  and  to  prevent  their  growing  long 
flunked.  *  &  0 

About  the  beginning  of  June  you  muft  tranfplant 
tiiem  out,  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good  (which 
in  the  kitchen-gardens  near  London,  is  commonly 
between  Cauliflowers,  Artichokes,  &c.  at  about  two 
leet  and  a  half  diftance  in  the  rows;)  but  if  they  are 
planted  for  a  full  crop  in  a  clear  fpot  of  ground,  the 
diftance  from  row  to  row  fhould  be  three  feet  and  a 
fdi,  and  in  the  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder :  if 
the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry  when  they  are  tranfplanted 

out, 
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out,  you  muft  water  them  every  other  evening,  until 
they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  and  afterwards,  as  the 
plants  advance  in  height,  you  fhould  draw  the  earth 
about  their  Items  with  a  hoe,  which  will  keep  the 
earth  moift  about  their  roots,  and  greatly  ftrengthen 
the  plants :  you  mull  alfo  obfe'-ve  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds,  which  are  apt  ,to  draw  the  plants  up 
tall  (if  buffered  to  grow  amongft  them,)  and  often 
fpoil  them. 

Thefe  Cabbages  will  fome  of  them  be  fit  for  ufe  foon 
after  Michaelmas,  and  will  continue  until  the  end  of 
February,  if  they  are  not  deftroyed  by  bad  weather ; 
to  prevent  which,  the  gardeners  near  London  pull 
up  their  Cabbages  in  November,  and  trench  their 
ground  up  in  ridges,  laying  their  Cabbages  againft 
their  ridges  as  clofe  as  poffible  on  one  fide,  burying 
their  items  in  the  ground :  in  this  manner  they  let 
them  remain  till  after  Chriftmas,  when  they  cut  them 
for  the  market  •,  and  although  the  outer  part  of  the 
Cabbage  be  decayed  (as  is  often  the  cafe  in  very  wet 
or  hard  winters,)  yet,  if  the  Cabbages  were  large  and 
hard  when  laid,  the  inlide  will  remain  found. 

The  Ruffian  Cabbage  was  formerly  in  much  greater 
efteem  than  at  prefent,  it  being  now  only  to  be  found 
in  particular  gentlemens  gardens,  who  cultivate  it 
for  their  own  ufe,  and  is  rarely  ever  brought  to  the 
market.  This  muft  be  fown  late  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year,  and  managed  as  thofe  before  diredted;  with 
this  difference  only,  that  thefe  muft  be  fooner  planted 
out  for  good,  and  muft  have  an  open  clear  fpot  of 
ground,  and  require  much  lefs  diftance  every  way ; 
for  it  is  but  a  very  fmall  hard  Cabbage.  Thefe  will 
be  fit  for  ufe  in  July  or  Auguft,  but  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  long  before  they  will  break,  and  run  up  to 
feed.  The  belt  method  to  have  thefe  Cabbages  good, 
is  to  procure  frefh  feeds  from  abroad  every  year,  for 
it  is  apt  to  degenerate  in  England  in  a  few  years. 

The  early  and  Sugar-loaf  Cabbages  are  commonly 
fown  for  fummer  ufe,  and  are  what  the  gardeners 
about  London  commonly  call  Michaelmas  Cabbages. 
The  feafon  for  fowing  of  thefe  is  about  the  end  of 
July,  or  beginning  of  Auguft,  in  an  open  fpot  of 
ground  •,  and  when  the  plants  have  got  eight  leaves, 
you  muft  prick  them  into  beds  at  about  three  inches 
diftance  every  way,  that  the  plants  may  grow  ftrong 
and  fhort  fhanked  •,  and  in  the  middle  of  Oftober 
you  fhould  plant  them  out  for  good ;  the  diftance 
that  thefe  require  is,  three  feet  row  from  row,  and 
two  feet  and  a  half  afunder  in  the  rows.  The  gar-, 
deners  near  London  commonly  plant  thefe  Cabbages 
upon  the  fame  fpot  of  ground,  where  their  winter 
Spinach  is  fown ;  fo  that  when  the  Spinach  is  cleared 
off  in  the  fpring,  the  ground  will  have  a  crop  of 
Cabbages  upon  it  •,  you  muft  therefore  clear  off  the 
Spinach  juft  round  each  plant  early  in  the  fpring,  that 
with  a  hoe  you  may  draw  the  earth  up  to  the  item ; 
and  when  all  your  Spinach  is  cleared  off,  which  is 
commonly  in  the  beginning  of  April,  you  muft  hoe 
down  all  the  weeds,  and  draw  up  the  earth  again 
about  your  Cabbage  plants. 

In  May,  if  your  plants  were  of  the  early  kind,  they 
will  turn  in  their  leaves  for  cabbaging ;  at  which 
time,  the  gardeners  near  London,  in  order  to  obtain 
them  a  little  fooner,  tie  in  their  leaves  clofe  with  a 
(lender  Ofier-twig  to  blanch  their  middle  •,  by  which 
means,  they  have  them  at  leaft  a  fortnight  fooner  than 
they  could  have  if  they  were  left  untied. 

The  early  Cabbage  being  the  firft,  we  fhould  choofe 
(if  for  a  gentleman’s  ufe).  to  plant  the  fewer  of  them, 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  the  Sugar-loaf  kind,  which 
comes  after  them ;  for  the  early  kind  will  not  fupply 
the  kitchen  long,  generally  cabbaging  apace  when 
they  begin,  and  as  foon  grow  hard,  and  burft  open  ; 
but  the  Sugar-loaf  kind  is  longer  before  it  comes, 
and  is  as  flow  in  its  cabbaging ;  and,  being  of  an 
hollow  kind,  will  continue  good  for  a  long  time.  I 
have  known  a  large  quarter  of  ground,  which  was 
planted  with  this  fort  of  Cabbage  for  market  ufe, 
which  hath  afforded  a  fupply  for  near  three  months 
together.  This,  though  of  lingular  fervice  to  a  gen- 
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tleman’s  garden,  is  not  fo  much  for  the  advantage 
of  the  market  gardener,  who  loves  to  have  his  ground 
cleared  fooner,  that  he  may  have  another  crop  upon 
it,  of  Celery,  Endive,  &c.  which  is  more  to  his 
purpofe ;  for  they,  paying  large  rents  for  their  land, 
are  obliged  to  have  as  many  crops  in  a  year  as 
poffible. 

Although  I  before  have  advifed  the  planting  out  of 
Cabbages  for  good  in  Obtober,  yet  the  Sugar-loaf 
kind  may  be  planted  cut  in  February,  and  will  l'uc- 
ceed  as  well  as  if  planted  earlier,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  they  will  be  later  before  they  cabbage. 
You  fhould  alfo  referve  fome  plants  of  the  early  kind 
in  fome  well-fheltered  fpot  of  ground,  to  fupply  your 
plantation,  in  cafe  of  a  defect ;  for  in  mild  winters 
many  of  the  plants  are  apt  to  run  to  feed,  efpecially 
when  their  feeds  are  fown  too  early,  and  in  fevere 
winters  they  are  often  deftroyed. 

The  Savoy  Cabbages  are  propagated  for  winter  ufe, 
as  being  generally  efteemed  the  better  when  pinched 
by  the  frolt :  thefe  muft  be  fown  about  the  middle 
of  April,  and  treated  after  the  manner  as  was  direbted 
for  the  common  white  Cabbage ;  with  this  difference, 
that  thefe  may  be  planted  at  a  clofer  diftance  than 
thofe  •,  two  feet  and  a  half  fquare  will  be  fufficient. 
Thefe  are  always  much  better  when  planted  in  an 
open  fituation,  which  is  clear  from  trees  and  hedges; 
for  in  clofe  places  they  are  very  lubjebt  to  be  eaten 
almoftupby  caterpillars,  and  other  vermin,  efpecially 
if  the  autumn  prove  dry. 

The  Borecole  may  be  alfo  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  need  not  be  planted  above  one  foot,  afunder  in 
the  rows,  and  the  rows  two  feet  diftance :  thefe  are 
never  eaten  till  the  froft  hath  rendered  them  tender, 
for  otherwife  they  are  tough  and  bitter. 

The  feeds  of  the  Broccoli,  (of  which  there  are  fe- 
veral  kinds,  viz.  the  Roman,  or  purple,  and  the 
Neapolitan,  or  white,  and  the  black  Broccoli,  with 
fome  others  •,  but  the  Roman  is  chiefly  preferred  to 
them  all)  fhould  be  fown  about  the  latter  end  of 
May,  or  beginning  of  June,  in  a  moift  foil;  and 
when  the  plants  are  grown  to  have  eight  leaves,  tranf- 
plant  them  into  beds  (as  was  directed  for  the  com¬ 
mon  Cabbage  ;)  and  toward  the  middle  of  July  they 
will  be  fit  to  plant  out  for  good,  which  fhould  be 
into  fome  well  fheltered  fpot  of  ground,  but  not  under 
the  drip  of  trees :  the  diftance  thefe  require  is  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  the  rows,  and  two  feet  row  from 
row.  The  foil,  in  which  they  fhould  be  planted, 
ought  to  be  rather  light  than  heavy,  l'uch  as  are  the 
kitchen  gardens  near  London  :  if  your  plants  fucceed 
well  (as  there  will  be  little  reafon  to  doubt,  unlefs 
the  winter  prove  extreme  hard,)  they  will  begin  to 
fhew  their  fmall  heads,  which  are  fomewhat  like  a 
Cauliflower,  but  of  a  purple  colour,  about  the  end 
of  December,  and  will  continue  eatable  till  the  middle 
of  April. 

The  brown  or  black  Broccoli  is  by  many  perfons 
greatly  efteemed,  though  it  doth  not  delerve  a  place 
in  the  kitchen-garden,  where  the  Roman  Broccoli 
can  be  obtained,  which  is  much  fweeter,  and  will 
continue  longer  in  feafon  :  indeed,  the  brown  fort  is 
much  hardier,  fo  that  it  will  thrive  in  the  coldeft  fi- 
tuations,  where  the  Roman  Broccoli  is  fometimes 
deftroyed  in  very  hard  winters.  The  brown  fort 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  managed 
as  hath  been  directed  for  the  common  Cabbage,  and 
fhould  be  planted  at  the  fame  diftance  (which  is  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  afunder.)  This  will  grow  very 
tall,  fo  fhould  have  the  earth  drawn  up  to  their  Items 
as  they  advance  in  height.  This  doth  not  form 
heads  lb  perfect  as  the  Roman  Broccoli ;  the  items 
and  hearts  of  the  plants  are  the  parts  which  are 
eaten. 

The  Roman  Broccoli  (if  well  managed)  will  have 
large  heads,  which  appear  in  the; center  of  the  plants, 
like  clutters  of  buds.  ThefLdieads  fhould  be  cut 
before  they  run  up  to  feed,  'v/ith  about  four  or  five 
inches  of  the  ftem  ;  the  fkin  'of  thefe  items  fhould  be 
ftripped  off,  before  they  are  boiled:  thefe  will  be 
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Very  tender  and  little  inferior  to  Afparagus.  After 
the  firft  heads  are  cut  off,  there  will  be  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fide  ihoots  produced  from  the  Items,  which 
will  have  fmall  heads  to  them,  but  are  full  as  -well  fla¬ 
voured  as  the  large.  Thefe  Ihoots  will  continue  good 
until  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  Afparagus  will 
come  in  plenty  to  fupply  the  table. 

The  Naples  Broccoli  hath  white  heads,  very  like 
thofe  of  the  Cauliflower,  and  eats  fo  like  it,  as  not  to 
be  diftinguilhed  from  it.  This  is  much  tenderer  than 
the  Roman  Broccoli,  fo  is  not  fo  much  cultivated  in 
England ;  for  as  the  gardens  near  London  generally 
produce  great  plenty  of  late  Cauliflowers,  which,  if 
the  feafon  prove  favourable,  will  continue  till  Chrift- 
mas,  the  Naples  Broccoli,  coming  at  the  fame  time, 
is  not  fo  valuable. 

Befides  this  firft  crop  of  Broccoli  (which  is  ufually 
fown  the  end  of  May,)  it  will  be  proper  to  low  ano¬ 
ther  crop  the  beginning  of  July,  which  will  come 
in  to  fupply  the  table  the  latter  end  of  March,  and 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  being  very  young,  will 
be  extremely  tender  and  fweet. 

In  order  to  lave  good  feeds  of  this  kind  of  Broccoli 
in  England,  you  ftiould  referve  a  few  of  the  largeft 
heads  of  the  firft  crop,  which  fhould  be  let  remain 
to  run  up  to  feed,  and  all  the  under  fhoots  fhould  be 
conftantly  ftripped  off,  leaving  only  the  main  Item 
to  flower  and  feed.  If  this  be  duly  obferved,  and 
no  other  fort  of  Cabbage  permitted  to  feed  near  them, 
the  feeds  will  be  as  good  as  thofe  procured  from 
abroad,  and  the  fort  may  be  preferved  in  perfection 
many  years. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  Naples  Broccoli  for  the 
table  is  this :  when  your  heads  are  grown  to  their  full 
bignefs  (as  may  be  eafily  known  by  their  dividing, 
and  beginning  to  run  up,)  then  you  fhould  cut  them, 
off,  with  about  four  inches  of  the  tender  Item  to 
them  •,  then  ftrip  off  the  outer  flein  of  the  ftem,  and 
after  having  wafhed  them,  boil  them  in  a  clean  linen 
cloth  (as  is  pradtifed  for  Cauliflowers,)  and  ferve  them 
up  with  butter,  &c.  and,  if  they  are  of  a  right  kind, 
they  will  be  tenderer  than  any  Cauliflowers,  though 
very  like  them  in  tafte. 

The  Turnep-rooted  Cabbage  was  formerly  more  cul¬ 
tivated  in  England  than  at  prefent,  for  fince  other 
forts  have  been  introduced  which  are  much  better 
flavoured,  this  fort  has  been  neglefted.  There  are 
fome  perfons  who  efteern  this  kind  for  foups ;  but  it 
is  generally  too  ftrong  for  moft  Englifh  palates,  and 
is  feldom  good  but  in  hard  winters,  which  will  ren¬ 
der  it  tender  and  lefs  ftrong. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  April, 
on  a  bed  of  light  frefh  earth  •,  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up  about  an  inch  high,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  out  in  a  fliady  border,  at  about  two  inches 
diftance  every  way,  obferving  to  water  them  until 
they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  time  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds,  unlefs  the  feafon  fhould  prove  extremely  dry  ; 
in  v/hich  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  water  them  every 
four  or  five  days,  to  prevent  their  being  ftinted  by 
the  mildew,  which  is  fubjedt  to  feize  thefe  plants  in 
very  dry  weather. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  plants  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  allowing  them 
two  feet  diftance  every  "way,  obferving  to  water 
them  until  they  have  taken  root ;  and  as  their  ftems 
advance,  the  earth  fhould  be  drawn  up  to  them  with 
a  hoe,  which  will  preferve  a  moifture  about  their 
roots,  and  prevent  their  ftems  from  drying  and  grow¬ 
ing  woody,  fo  that  the  plants  will  grow  more  freely ; 
but  it  fhould  not  be  drawn  very  high,  for  as  it  is  the 
globular  part  of  the  ftalk  which  is  eaten,  fo  that  fhould 
not  be  covered.  In  winter  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe, 
when  they  fhould  be  cut  off,  and  the  ftalks  pulled 
out  of  the  ground,  and  thrown  away,  as  being  good 
for  nothing  after  the  ftems  are  cut  off. 

The  curled  Colewort  of  Siberian  Borecole,  is  now 
more  generally  efteemed  than  the  former,  being  ex¬ 
treme  hardy,  fo  is  never  injured  by  cold,  but  is  always 
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fweeter  in  fevere  winters  than  in  mild  feafons.  This 
may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July ;  and  when  the  plants  are  ftrong  enough 
for  tranfplanting,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  rows 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder,  and  ten  inches  dif¬ 
tance  in  the  rows  ;  this  work  fhould  be  performed  at 
a  moift  time,  when  the  plants  will  loon  take  root,  and 
require  no  farther  care.  Thefe  will  be  fit  for  ufe 
after  Chriftmas,  and  continue  good  until  April,  fo 
that  they  are  very  ufeful  in  a  family. 

The  Mufk  Cabbage  has,  through  negligence,  been 
almoft  loft  in  England,  though  for  eating  it  is  one  of 
the  beft  kinds  we  have  •,  but  being  tenderer  than  many 
other  forts,  is  not  profitable  for  gardeners  who  fup¬ 
ply  the  markets  •,  but  thofe  who  cultivate  them  for 
their  own  table,  fhould  make  choice  of  this,  rather  ' 
than  any  of  the  common  Cabbage,  for  it  is  always 
loofer,  and  the  leaves  more  crilp  and  tender,  and  has 
a  moft  agreeable  mufky  feent  when  cut  This  may 
be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common 
Cabbage,  and  fhould  be  allowed  the  fame  diftance. 

It  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  October,  November,  and  De¬ 
cember  ;  but,  if  the  winter  proves  hard,  thefe  will  be 
deftroyed  much  fooner  than  tire  common  fort. 

The  common  Colewort,  or  Dorfetfhire  Kale,  is  now 
almoft  loft  near  London,  where  the  markets  are  ufu¬ 
ally  fupplied  with  Cabbage  plants,  inftead  of  them ; 
and  thefe  being  tenderer,  and  more  delicate  in  win¬ 
ter,  are  much  more  cultivated  than  the  common  Cole- 
wort,  which  is  better  able  to  refill  the  cold  in  fevere 
winters  than  thofe,  but  is  not  near  fo  delicate  till 
pinched  by  froft.  And  fince  the  winters  in  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  generally  temperate  of  late  years,  the 
common  Cabbage  plants  have  conftantly  been  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  gardeners  near  London,  and  fold  in  the 
markets  as  Coleworts,  which,  if  they  are*of  the  Su¬ 
gar-loaf  kind,  is  one  of  the  fweeteft  greens  from  De¬ 
cember  to  April  yet  known.  Indeed,  where  farmers 
fow  Coleworts  to  feed  their  milch-cattle  in  the  fpring, 
when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  herbage,  the  common 
Colewort  is  to  be  preferred,  as  being  fo  very  hardy 
that  no  froft  willdeftroy  it.  The  beft  method,  to  cul¬ 
tivate  this  plant  in  the  fields  is,  to  fow  the  feeds  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  choofing  a  moift  feafon,  which 
v/ill  bring  up  the  plants  in  about  ten  days  or  a.  fort¬ 
night  ;  the  quantity  of  feed  for  an  acre  of  land  is  nine 
pounds  :  when  the  plants  have  got  five  or  fix  leaves, 
they  fhould  be  hoed,  as  ispradtifed  forTurneps,  cut¬ 
ting  down  all  the  weeds  from  amongft  the  plants, 
and  alfo  thinning  the  plants  where  they  are  too  thick ; 
but  they  fhould  be  kept  thicker  than  Turneps,  be- 
caufe  they  are  more  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed  by 
the  fly  :  this  work  fhould  be  performed  in  diy  wea¬ 
ther,  that  the  weeds  may  be  killed  ;  for  if  it  fhould 
prove  moift  foon  after,  the  weeds  will  take  root  again, 
and  render  the  work  of  little  ufe.  About  fix  weeks 
after,  the  plants  fhould  have  a  fecond  hoeing,  which, 
if  carefully  performed  in  dry  weather,  will  entirely 
deftroy  the  weeds,  and  make  the  ground  clean,  fo 
that  they  Will  require  no  farther  culture.  In  the 
fpring  they  may  either  be  drawn  up  and  carried  out 
to  feed  the  cattle,  or  they  may  be  turned  in  to  feed 
upon  them  as  they  ftand  j  but  the  former  method  is 
to  be  preferred,  becaufe  there  will  be  little  wafte ; 
whereas,  when  the  cattle  are  turned  in  amongft  the 
plants,  they  will  tread  down  and  deftroy  more  than 
they  eat,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  fenced  off  by 
hurdles. 

The  perennial  Colewort  is  alfo  little  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  near  London  at  prefent.  This  is  very  hardy, 
and  may  be  cultivated  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  for¬ 
mer  fort,  ft  his  will  continue  two  years  before  it  runs 
up  to  feed,  and  will  afterwards  produce  many  fide 
flioots,  and  in  poor  land  will  continue  three  or  four 
years  ■,  but  in  rich  foils  it  will  not  laft  fo  long.  This 
may  be  ufed  as  the  former  fort,  to  feed  cattle  ;  for 
it  is  not  fo  good  for  the  table  (unlefs  in  very  fevere 
froft)  as  the  plants  which  are  now  cultivated  for  that 
purpole. 
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The  fifth  fort  came  from  China,  where  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  as  an  efculent  plant  ;  of  this  there  are  two  or 
three  varieties  which  I  have  cultivated  fome  years, 
but  I  find  them  as  variable  as  our  common  Cabbage. 
Thefe  are  annual  plants,  which,  if  fown  in  April, 
will  flower  in  July,  and  perfect  their  feeds  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  They  never  clofe  their  leaves  to  form  a  head, 
like  the  common  Cabbage',  but  grow  open  and  loofe, 
more  like  the  wild  Navew,  and  are  very  unfit  for  the 
table.  As  thefe  are  generally  in  their  perfection  for 
ufe  the  beginning  of  July,  I  imagined  their  ftrong 
flavour  and  toughnefs  might  be  occafioned  by  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon ;  therefore  I  lowed  fome  of  the 
feeds  in  July,  that  I  might  make  trial  of  them  in 
winter  ;  but  in  the  midft  of  fro  ft,  I  found  them  much 
worle  than  our  common  Colewort,  lo  I  thought  them 
not  worth  propagating. 

The  other  two  forts  of  Cabbage  are  varieties  fit  for 
a  botanic  garden,  but  are  plants  of  no  ufe.  Thefe 
may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  on  a  bed  of 
light  earth,  early  in  the  fpring,  in  the  place  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  (for  they  do  not  bear 
tranfplanting  well.)  When  the  plants  are  come  up 
pretty  ftrong,  they  fliould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave 
them  four  or  five  inches  apart  ;  and  they  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  clear  from  weeds.  In  June  they  will 
flower  •,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen  the  beginning  of 
Auguft,  which,  if  permitted  to  fall,  the  plants  will 
come  up,  and  maintain  themfelves  without  any  far¬ 
ther  care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  They 
are  annual  plants,  and  perifti  when  they  have  per- 
'  febted  their  feeds. 

The  belt  method  to  fave  the  feeds  of  all  the  beft 
forts  of  Cabbages  is,  about  the  end  of  November 
you  fliould  make  choice  of  fome  of  your  beft  Cab¬ 
bages,  which  you  fliould  pull  up,  and  carry  to  fome 
ftied,  or  other  covered  place,  where  you  fliould  hang 
them  up  for  three  or  four  days  by  their  ftalks,  that 
the  water  may  drain  from  between  their  leaves ;  then 
plant  them  in  fome  border,  under  a  hedge  or  pale, 
quite  down  to  the  middle  of  the  Cabbage,  leaving 
only  the  upper  part  of  the  Cabbage  above  ground, 
obferving  to  raife  the  earth  about  it,  fo  that  it  may 
Hand  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground ;  efpecially 
if  the  ground  is  wet,  they  will  require  to  be  raffed 
pretty  much  above  the  furface. 

If  the  winter  fliould  prove  very  hard,  you  muft  lay  a 
little  ftraw  or  Peafe-haulm  lightly  upon  them,  to  fe- 
cure  them  from  die  froft,  taking  it  oft"  as  often  as  the 
weather  proves  mild,  left  by  keeping  them  too  clofe 
they  fliould  rot.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  thefe  Cab¬ 
bages  will  flioot  out  ftrongly,  and  divide  into  a  great 
number  of  fmall  branches  :  you  muft  therefore  fup- 
port  their  ftems,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  off-  by 
the  wind  •,  and  if  the  weather  fliould  be  very  hot  and 
dry  when  they  are  in  flower,  you  fliould  refrefli  them 
with  water  once  a  week  all  over  the  branches,  which 
will  greatly  promote  their  feeding,  and  preferve  them 
from  mildew. 

When  the  pods  begin  to  change  brown,  you  will  do 
well  to  cut  off  the  extreme  part  of  every  flioot  with 
the  pods,  which  will  ftrengthen  your  feeds  ;  for  it  is 
generally  obferved,  that  thofe  feeds  which  grow  near 
the  top  of  the  flioots,  are:  very,  fubjebt  to  run  to  feed 
before  they  cabbage ;  fo  that  by  this  there  will  be  no 
lofs,  but  a  great  advantage,  efpecially  if  you  have 
more  regard  to  the  quality  than  to  the  quantity  of  the 
feeds,  which  indeed  is  not  always  the  cafe,  when  it  is 
intended  for  fale  ;  but  thofe  who  fave  it  for  their  own 
ufe,  fliould  be  very  careful  to  have  it  good. 

When  your  feeds  begin  to  ripen,  you  muft  be  parti¬ 
cularly  careful,  that  the  birds  do  not  deftroy  it ;  for 
they  are  very  fond  of  thefe  feeds.  In  order  to  prevent 
their  mifchief,  fome  ufe  old  nets,  which  they  throw 
over  their  feeds,  to  prevent  their  getting  to  it :  but 
this  will  not  always  do,  for,  unlefs  the  nets  are  very 
ftrong,  they  will  force  their  way  thro5  them,  as  I  have 
often  feen  ;  but  the  beft  method  I  know,  is  to  get  a 
quantity  of  birdlime,  and  dawb  over  a  parcel  of  fen¬ 
der  twigs,  which  fliould  be  faftened  at  each  end  to 
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ftronger  flicks,  and  placed  near  the  upper  part  of 
the  feed,  in  different  places,  fo  that  the  birds  may 
alight  upon  them,  by  which  means  they  will  be  faf¬ 
tened  thereto,  where  you  muft  let  them  remain  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  if  they  cannot  get  off  themfelves  :  and 
although  there  fliould  be  but  few  birds  caught,  yet  it 
will  fuftkiently  terrify  the  reft,  that  they  will  not 
come  to  that  place  again  for  a  confiderable  time  after 
(as  I  have  experienced.) 

When  your  feed  is  fully  ripe,  you  muft  cut  it  off; 
and,  after  drying,  threfti  it  out,  and  preferve  it  in 
bags  for  ufe. 

But  in  planting  Cabbages  for  feed,  I  would  advife 
never  to  plant  more  than  one  fort  in  a  place,  or  near 
one  another :  as  for  example,  never  plant  i'ed  and 
white  Cabbages' near  each  other,  nor  Savoy  with  either 
white  or  red  Cabbages ;  for  I  am  very  certain  they 
will,  by  the  commixture  of  the  effluvia,  produce  a 
mixture  of  kinds ;  and  it  is  wholly  owing  to  this  ne- 
glebt,  that  the  gardeners  rarely  fave  any  good  red 
Cabbage-feed  in  England,  but  are  obliged  to  procure 
frefh  feeds  from  abroad,  as  fuppofirtg  the  foil  or  cli¬ 
mate  of  England  alters  them  from  red  to  white,  and 
'of  a  mixed  kind  between  both ;  whereas,  if  they 
would  plant  red  Cabbages  by  themfelves  for  feeds, 
and  notfuffer  any  other  to  be  near  them,  they  might 
continue  the  kind  as  good  in  England,  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world ;  for  in  the  Dutch  gardens,  from 
whence  the  beft  feeds  of  red  Cabbages  are  procured, 
they  cultivate  no  other  fort. 

CaulifiowTers  have  of  late  years  been  fo  far  improved 
in  England,  as  to  exceed  in  goodnefs  and  magnitude 
what  are  produced  in  moft  parts  of  Europe ;  and  by 
the  fkill  of  the  gardener,  are  continued  for  feveral 
months  together ;  but  the  moft  common  feafon  for 
the  great  crop,  is  in  May,  June,  and  July.  I  fhall 
therefore  begin  with  directions  for  obtaining  them  in 
this  feafon. 

Having  procured  a  parcel  of  good  feed,  of  an  early 
kind,  you  muft  fow  it  about  the  twenty-firft  of  Am 
guft,  upon  an  old  Cucumber  or  Melon-bed,  fifting 
a  little  earth  over  the  feeds,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick ;  and  if  the  weather  fliould  prove  extreme 
hot  and  dry,  you  fliould  fliade  the  bed  with  mats,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  drying  too  faft,  which  would 
endanger  the  fpoiling  your  feed  ;  and  give  it  gentle 
waterings,  as  you  may  fee  occafion.  In  about  a  week’s 
time  your  plants  will  appear  above  ground,  when 
you  muft  take  off  your  coverings  by  degrees,  but  do 
not  expofe  them  too  much  to  the  open  fun  at  firft.  In 
about  a  month’s  time  after  fowing,  your  plants  will 
be  fit  to  prick  out,  you  fliould  therefore  put  fome  frefh 
earth  upon  your  old  Cucumber  or  Melon-beds ;  or 
where  thefe  are  not  to  be  had,  fome  beds  fliould  be 
made  with  a  little  new  dung,  which  fliould  be  trodden 
down  clofe,  to  prevent  the  worms  from  getting  thro’ 
it ;  but  it  fliould  not  be  hot  dung,  which  would  be 
hurtful  to  the  plants  at  this  feafon,  efpecially  if  it 
proves  hot ;  into  this  bed  you  fliould  prick  your  young 
plants,  at  about  two  inches  fquare,  obferving  to  fliade 
and  water  them  at  firft  planting ;  but  do  not  water 
them  too  much  after  they  are  growing,  nor  fuffer 
them  to  receive  too  much  rain,  if  the  feafon  fliould 
prove  wet,  which  would  be  apt  to  make  them  black 
fhanked  (as  the  gardeners  term  it,  which  is  no  lefs 
than  a  rottennefs  in  their  ftems,)  and  is  the  deftrubtion 
of  the  plants  fo  affe-bted. 

In  this  bed  they  fliould  continue  till  about  the  thir¬ 
tieth  of  Obtober,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into 
the  place  where  they  are  to  remain  during  the  winter 
feafon,  which,  for  the  firft  fowing,  is  commonly  un¬ 
der  bell  or  hand-glaffes,  to  have  early  Cauliflowers, 
and  thefe  fliould  be  of  an  early  kind  :  but  in  order  to 
have  a  fucceffion  during  the  feafon,  you  fliould  be 
provided  with  another  more  late  kind,  which  fliould 
be  fown  four  or  five  days  after  the  other,  and  ma¬ 
naged  as  was  direbted  for  them. 

O 

In  order  to  have  very  early  Cauliflower's,  you  fliould 
make  choice  of  a  good  rich  fpot  of  ground,  that  is 
well  defended  from  the  north,  eaft,  and  weft  winds, 

with 
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hedges,  pales,  or  walls  •,  but  the  firft  Is  to  be 
preferred^  if  made  with  reeds,  becaufe  the  winds  will 
fall  dead  in  thefe,  and  not  reverberate  as  by  pales  01 
wills  This  ground  fhould  be  well  trenched,  bury¬ 
ing  therein  a  good  quantity  of  rotten  dung ;  then 
level  your  ground,  and  if  it  be  naturally  a  wet  foil, 

YOU  fliould  raife  it  up  in  beds  about  tvvo  feet  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  broad,  and  four  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  ground  •,  but  if  your  ground  is  moderately 
dry,  you  need  not  raife  it  at  all :  then  plant  your 
plants,  allowing  about  two  feet  fix  inches  Pittance 
from  erlafs  to  glafs,  in  the  rows,  always  putting  two 
good  plants  undereach  glafs,  which  may  be  at  abou 
four  inches  from  each  other  •,  and  it  you  defign  them 
fora  full  crop,  they  may  be  three  feet  and  a  halt, 
row  from  row  :  but  if  you  intend  to  make  ridges  tor 
Cucumbers  or  Melons  between  the  rows  ot  Cauli¬ 
flower  plants  (as  is  generally  praftifed  by  the  garden¬ 
ers  near  London,)  you  mutt  then  make  your  rows 
eight  feet  afunder. 

When  you  have  planted  your  plants,  if  the  ground 
is  very  dry,  you  fhould  give  them  a  little  water,  and 
then  let  your  glaffes  over  them,  which  may  remain 
clofe  down  upon  them,  until  they  have  taken  root, 
which  will  be  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days  time,  un- 
lefs  there  fliould  be  a  kindly  fhower  of  rain  ;  in  which 
cafe  you  may  fet  off  the  glaffes,  that  the  plants  may 
receive  the  benefit  of  it ;  and  in  about  ten  days  after 
planting  you  fhould  be  provided  with  a  parcel  of 
forked  Sicks  or  bricks,  with  which  you  fhould  raife 
your  glaffes  about  three  or  four  inches  on  the  fide 
toward  the  fouth,  that  your  plants  may  have  free  air. 

In  this  manner  your  glaffes  fliould  remain  over  the 
plants  night  and  day,  unlefs  in  frofty  weather,  when 
you  fliould  fet  them  down  as  clofe  as  poffible  :  or  if 
the  weather  fhould  prove  very  warm,  which  many 
times  happens  in  November,  and  lometimes  in  De¬ 
cember  •,  in  this  cafe,  you  fhould  keep  your  glaffes 
off  in  the  day-time,  and  put  them  on  only  in  the  night, 
left,  by  keeping  the  glaffes  over  them  too  much,  you 
fhould  draw  them  into  flower  at  that  leafon,  which  is 
many  times  the  cafe  in  nuld  winteis,  eipecially  if  un- 
fkilfully  managed. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  February,  if  the  weather 
proves  mild,  you  fhould  prepare  another  good  fpot 
of  around,  to  remove  fome  of  the  plants  into  from 
under  the  glafles,  which  fhould  be  well  dunged  and 
trenched  (as  before  •,)  then  fet  off  the  glafles,  and, 
after  making  choice  of  one  of  the  molt  promifing 
plants  under  each  glafs,  which  fhould .  remain  for 
good,  take  away  the  other  plant,  by  raifing  it  up  with 
a  trowel,  &c.  fo  as  to  preferve  as  much  earth  to  the 
root  as  poffible  •,  but  have  a  great  regard  to  the  plant 
that  is  to  remain,  not  to  difturb  or  prejudice  its  roots : 
then  plant  your  plants  which  you  have  taken  out,  at 
the  diftance  before  direfted,  viz.  if  for  a  full  crop, 
three  feet  and  a  half,  row  from,  row  •,  but  if  for  ridges 
of  Cucumbers  between  them,  eight  feet,  and  two 
feet  four  inches  diftance  in  the  rows :  then,  with  a 
ftnall  hoe,  draw  the  earth  up  to  the  Items  of  the 
plants  which  were  left  under  the  glaffes,  taking  great 
care  not  to  let  the  earth  fall  into  their  hearts ;  and  fet 
your  glaffes  over  them  again,  raifing  your  props  an 
inch  or  two  higher  than  before,  to  give  them  more 
air,  obferving  to  take  them  off  whenever  there  may 
be  fome  gentle  fliowers,  which  will  greatly  refrefh 
the  plants. 

In  a  little  time  after,  if  you-  find  your  plants  grow 
fo  faff  as  to  fill  the  glaffes  with  their  leaves,  you 
fhould  then  flightly  dig  about  the  plants,  and  raife 
the  ground  about  them  in  a  bed  broad  enough  for 
the  glaffes  to  ftand  about  four  inches  high,  which 
will  give  your  plants  a  great  deal  of  room  by  raifing 
the  glaffes  fo  much  higher,  when  they  are  fet  over 
them  •,  and  by  this  means  they  may  be  kept  covered 
until  April,  which  otherwife  they  could  not,  without 
prejudice  to  the  leaves  of  the  plants :  and  this  is  a 
great  advantage  to  them  •,  for  many  times  we  have 
returns  of  l'evere  frofts  at  the  latter  end  of  March, 
which  prove  very  hurtful  to  thefe  plants,  if  expofed 
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thereto,  Especially  after  having  been  nurfed  up  under 
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After  you  have  finiflied  your  beds,  you  may  fet  your 
vlafles  over  your  plants  again,  obferving  to  raife  your 
Stops  pretty  high,  efpecially  if  the  weather  be  mild, 
that  they  may  have  free  air  to  ftrengthen  them  -  and 
in  mild  Toft  weather  fet  off  your  glaffes,  as  alfo  m 
o-entle  fhowers  of  rain  ;  and  now  you  muff  begin  to 
harden  them  by  degrees  to  endure  the  open  air  :  how¬ 
ever  it  is  advifeable  to  let  your  glafles  remain  over 
them  as  long  as  poffible,  if  the  nights  fliould  be  frofty, 
which  will  greatly  forward  your  plants ;  but  be  fine 
do  not  let  your  glafles  remain  upon  them  in  very  hot 
fun-fhine,  efpecially  if  their  leaves  prefs  againft  the 
fides  of  the  glaffes  j  for  I  have  often  obferved,  in 
fuch  cafes,  that  the  moifture  which  hath  rifen  from 
the  ground,  together  with  the  perfpiration  of  the 
plants,  which,  by  the  glafles  'remaining  over  them, 
hath  been  detained  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants, 
and  when  the  fun  hath  flione  hot  upon  the  Tides  of  the 
glaffes,  hath  acquired  fuch  a  powerful  heat  from  the 
beams  thereof,  as  to  fcald  all  their  larger  leaves,  to 
the  no  fmall  prejudice  of  the  plants  nay,  fometimes 
I  have  feen  large  quantities  of  plants  fo  affe&ed  there¬ 
with,  as  never  to  be  worth  any  thing  after. 

If  your  plants  have  fucceeded  well,  toward  the  end 
of  April  fome  of  them  will  begin  to  fruit  •,  you  muff 
therefore  look  over  them  carefully  every  other  day, 
and  when  you  fee  the  flower  plainly  appear,  you  muff 
break  down  fome  of  the  inner  leaves  over  it  to  guard 
it  from  the  fun,  which  would  make  the  flower  yellow 
and  unfightly,  if  expofed  thereto  }  and  when  you  find 
your  flower  at  its  full  bignefs  (which  you  may  know 
by  its  outfide,  parting,  as  if  it  wrould  run,)  you  muff 
then  draw  it  out  of  the  ground,  and  not  cut  them  off, 
leaving  the  ftalk  in  the  ground,  as  is  by  fome  prac- 
tifed ;  and  if  they  are  defigned  for  prefent  ufe,  you 
may  cut  them  out  of  their  leaves ;  but  if  defigned  to 
keep,  you  fliould  preferve  their  leaves  about  them, 
and  put  them  into  a  cool  place :  the  belt  time  for 
pulling  of  them  is  in  a  morning,  before  the  fun  hath 
exhaled  the  moifture  •,  for  Cauliflowers,  pulled  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  loie  that  firmnefs  which  they  natu- 
turally  have,  and  become  tough. 

But  to  return  to  our  fecond  crop  (the  plants  being 
raifed  and  managed  as  was  direfted  for  the  early  crop, 
until  the  end  of  October-,)  you  muff  then  prepare 
fome  beds,  either  to  be  covered  with  glafs-ffames,  or 
arched  over  with  hoops,  to  be  covered  with  mats,  &c. 
Thefe  beds  fliould  have  fome  dung  laid  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  about  fix  inches  or  a  foot  thick,  according  to 
the  flze  of  your  plants ;  for  if  they  are  fmall,  the  bed 
fliould  be  thicker  of  dung,  to  bring  them  forward, 
and  fo  vice  verfa :  this  dung  fliould  be  beat  down 
clofe  with  a  fork,  in  order  to  prevent  the  worms  from 
finding  their  way  through  it  ;  then  lay  fome  good 
frdli  earth  about  four  or  five  inches  thick  thereon,  in 
which  you  fliould  plant  your  plants  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  fquare,  obferving  to  fliade  and  water  them 
until  they  have  taken  frefh  root :  but  .be  fure  do  not 
keep  your  coverings  clofe,  for  the  warmth  of  the 
dung  will  occaflon  a  large  damp  in  the  bed,  wdiich, 
if  pent  in,  will  greatly  injure  the  plants. 

When  your  plants  have  taken  root,  you  muff  give 
them  as  much  free  open  air  as  poffible,  by  keeping 
the  glaffes  off  in  the  day-time  as  much  as  the  weather 
will  permit  •,  and  in  the  night,  or  at  fuch  times  as 
the  glaffes  require  to)  be  kept  on,  raife  them  up  with 
bricks  or  other  props  to  let  in  frefh  air,  unlefs  in 
frofty  weather ;  at  which  time  the  glaffes  fliould  be 
covered  with  mats,  ftraw,  and  Peafe-haulm,  &:c.  but 
this  is  not  to  be  done  except  in  very  hard  frofts  :  you, 
muft  alfo  obferve  to  guard  them  againft  great  rain,, 
which  in  winter  time  is  very  hurtful  to  them  •,  but  in 
mild  weather,  if  the  glaffes  are  kept  on,  they  fliould 
be  propped  to  admit  frefh  air  •,  and  if  the  under  leaves 
grow  yellow  ahd  decay,  be  fure  to.pick  them  off-, 
for  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  very  bad  in  winter, 
fo  that  you  fhould  be  obliged  to  keep  them  clofe  co¬ 
vered  for  two  or  three  days  together,  as  it  fometimes 

happens. 
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happens,  thefe  decayed  leaves  will  render  the  inclofed 
air  very  noxious  ;  and  the  plants  perfpiring  pretty 
much  at  that  time,  are  often  deftroyed  in  vait  quan¬ 
tities. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  lr  thf  weather  proves 
mild,  you  mull  begin  to  harden  your  plants  by  degrees, 
that  they  may  be  prepared  for  tranfplantation  ;  and 
the  ground  where  you  intend  to  plant  your  Cauli¬ 
flowers  out  for  good .  (which  Ihould  be  quite  open 
from  trees,  &c.  and  rather  moift  than  dry,)  having 
been  well  dunged  and  dug,  Ihould  be  fown  with  Ra- 
dilhes  a  week  or  fortnight  before  you  intend  to  plant 
out  your  Cauliflowers  :  the  reafon  why  I  mention  the 
flowing  of  Radifhes  particularly,  is  this,  viz.  that  if 
there  are  not  fome  Radifhes  amongft  them,  and  the 
month  of  May  Ihould  prove  hot  and  dry,  as  it  forrie- 
times  happens,  the  fly  will  feize  your  Cauliflowers, 
and  eat  their  leaves  full  of  holes,  to  their  prejudice, 
and  fometimes  their  deftru&ion  •,  whereas,  if  there 
are  Radifhes  upon  the  fpot,  the  flies  will  take  to  them, 
and  never  meddle  with  the  Cauliflowers  fo  long  as 
they  laft.  Indeed,  the  gardeners  near  London  mix 
Spinach  with  their  Radifh-feed,  andfo  have  a  double 
crop,  which  is  an  advantage  where  ground  is  dear, 
or  where  perfons  are  ftraitened  for  room  •,  otherwife  it 
is  very  well  to  have  only  one  crop  amongft  the  Cau¬ 
liflowers,  that  the  ground  may  be  cleared  in  time. 
Your  ground  being  ready,  and  the  feafon  good, 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  February,  you  may  begin 
to  plant  out  your  Cauliflowers :  the  diftance  which 
is  generally  allowed  by  the  gardeners  near  London 
(who  plant  other  crops  between  their  Cauliflowers  to 
fucceed  them,  as  Cucumbers  for  pickling,  and  winter 
Cabbages)  is  every  other  row  four  feet  and  a  half 
apart,  and  the  intermediate  rows  two  feet  and  a  half, 
and  two  feet  two  inches  diftance  in  the  rows  •,  fo  that 
in  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June  (when 
the  Radifhes  and  Spinach  are  cleared  off,)  they  put 
in  feeds  of  Cucumbers  for  pickling,  in  the  middle  of 
the  wide  rows,  at  three  feet  and  a  half  apart ;  and 
in  the  narrow  rows,  plant  Cabbages  for  winter  ufe, 
at  two  feet  two  inches  diftance,  fo  that  thefe  ftand 
each  of  them  exaftly  in  the  middle  of  the  fquare  be¬ 
tween  four  Cauliflower-plants  •,  and  thefe,  after  the 
Cauliflowers  are  gone  off,  will  have  full  room  to  grow, 
and  the  crop  be  hereby  continued  in  a  fucceflion  thro’ 
the  whole  feafon. 

About  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  your  Cauliflow¬ 
ers  are  planted  out,  the  Radifhes  between  them  will 
be  fit  to  hoe ;  at  which  time,  when  you  are  hoeing 
out  the  Radifhes  where  they  are  too  thick,  you.  fhould 
cut  off  all  fuch  as  grow  immediately  about  the  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  and  would  prove  hurtful  to  them,  by  draw¬ 
ing  them  up  tall  and  weak ;  and  alfo  at  that  time 
draw  the  earth  up  to  the  ftems  of  the  plants,  being 
careful  not  to  let  any  get  into  their  hearts  (as  was 
before  dire&ed;)  and  when  your  Radifhes  are  fit  to 
pull,  be  fure  to  clear  round  the  Cauliflowers  firft,  and 
keep  drawing  the  earth  up  to  their  ftems  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  in  height,  which  will  keep  their  ftems  from  be- 
in  cr  hardened  by  the  weather,  and  be  of  Angular  fer- 
vice  to  your  plants. 

There  are  -many  people  who  are  very  fond  of  water¬ 
ing  Cauliflower-plants  in  fummer,  but  the  gardeners 
near  London  have  almoft  wholly  laid  aflde  this  prac¬ 
tice,  as  finding  a  deal  of  trouble  and  charge  to  little 
purpofe  ;  for  if  the  ground  be  fo  very  dry  as  not  to 
produce  tolerable  good  Cauliflowers  without  water, 
it  feldom  happens,  that  watering  them  renders  them 
much  better-,  and  when  once  they  have  been  watered, 
If  it  is  not  conftantly  continued,  it  had  been  much 
better  for  them  if  they  never  had  any  -,  as  alfo  if  it  be 
given  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  rather  helps 
to  fcald  them  :  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  if  care  be 
taken  to  keep  the  earth  drawn  up  to  their  ftems,  and 
clear  them  from  every  thing  that  grows  near  them, 
that  they  may  have  free  open  air,  you  will  find  that 
they  will  fucceed  better  without  than  with  water, 
where  any  of  thefe  cautions  are  not  ft  richly  obferved. 
(When  your  Cauliflowers  begin  to  fruit,  you  muft 
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often  look  over  them,  to  turn  down  their  leaves, 
was  before  directed,  to  preferve  their  whitenefs  ;  and 
when  they  are  full  grown,  obferve  the  former  direc¬ 
tions  in  pulling  them,  &c.  but  wherever  you  meet 
with  an  extraordinary  good  Cauliflower,  whole  curd' 
is  hard  and  white,  and  perfectly  free  from  any  frothi- 
nefs  about  the  edges,  you  fhould  fuffer  it  to  remain 
for  feed,  keeping  the  leaves  clofe  down  upon  it  un¬ 
til  the  flower  hath  fhot  out  ftems,  and  then  remove 
the  leaves  from  them  by  degrees,  but  do  not  expofe 
them  too  much  to  the  open  air  at  firft.  As  the  ftems 
advance,  you  muft  take  the  leaves  quite  away  ;  and 
when  they  begin  to  branch  out,  you  fhould  fix  three 
pretty  ftrong  ftakes,  at  equal  angles,  about  it,  fur¬ 
rounding  them  with  packthread,  &c.  to  fupport  their 
branches,  which  would  be  otherwife  liable  to  break 
with  the  wind. 

When  your  pods  begin  firft  to  be  formed,  if  the 
weather  proves  dry,  you  fhould  give  them  a  little 
water  all  over  (with  a  watering-pot  that  hath  a  rofe 
to  it ;)  which  will  promote  the  progrefs  of  the  feeds, 
and  preferve  them  from  mildew,  which  is  often  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  feeds  ;  and,  when  your  feeds  are  ripe, 
you  muft  cut  it  off,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry,  and  rub 
it  out  as  was  directed  for  Cabbage-feed  :  and  although 
your  flowers  do  not  produce  fo  much  feed  as  thofe 
which  were  of  a  fofter  or  frothy  nature,  yet  the  good- 
nefs  of  fuch  feeds  will  fufficiently  recompenfe  for  the 
quantity  and  any  perfon  who  was  to  purchafe  his 
feeds,  had  better  give  ten  fhillings  an  ounce  for  fuch 
feed  than  two  for  the  feeds  commonly  faved  for  fale, 
as  the  gardeners  about  London  have  experienced, 
who  will  never  buy  any  feeds  of  this  kind*  if  they  do 
not  know  how  they  were  faved.  ' 

But  in  order  to  have  a  third  crop  of  Cauliflowers,' 
you  fhould  make  a  flender  hot-bed  in  February,  in 
v/hich  you  fhould  fow  the  feeds,  covering-  them  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  with  light  mould,  and  co¬ 
vering  the  bed  with  glafs-frames :  you  fhould  now 
and  then  gently  refrefh  the  bed  with  water,  obferving 
to  raife  the  glaffes  with  bricks  or  props  in  the  day¬ 
time,  to  let  in  frefh  air ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  and  have  gotten  four  or  five  leaves,  you 
fhould  prepare  another  hot-bed  to  prick  them  into,- 
which  may  be  about  two  inches  fquare  ;  and  in  the  , 
begfhning  of  April  harden  them  by  degrees,  to  fit 
them  for  tranfplanting,  which  fhould  be  done  the 
middle  of  that  month,  at  the  diftance  directed  for 
the  fecond  crop,  and  muft  be  managed  accordingly  : 
thefe  (if  the  foil  is  moift  where  they  are  planted,  or 
the  feafon  cool  and  moift)  will  produce  good  Cauli¬ 
flowers  about  a  month  after  the  fecond  crop  is  gone, 
whereby  their  feafon  will  be  greatly  prolonged. 

There  is  alfo  a  fourth  crop  of  Cauliflowers,  which- 
is  raifed  by  flowing  the  feed  about  the  23d  of  May  j 
and  being  tranfplanted,  as  hath  been  before  directed, 
will  produce  good  Cauliflowers  in  a  kindly  feafon 
and  good  foil,  after  Michaelmas,  and  continue  thro’ 
October  and  November ;  and,  if  the  feafon  permit, 
often  a  great  part  of  December. 

The  reafon  why  I  fix  particular  days  for  the  flowing  of 
this  feed,  is  becaufe  two  or  three  days  often  make  a 
great  difference  in  their  plants ;  and  becaufe  thefe  are 
the  days  ufually  fixed  by  the  gardeners  near  London, 
who  have  found  their  crops  to  fucceed  beft  when 
fown  at  thofe  times,  although  one  day,  more  or  lefs, 
will  make  no  great  odds.  I  have  alfo,  in  this  edition, 
altered  the  days  to  the  new  ftyle. 

B  REYN  I  A.  See  Capparis; 

BROMELI  A.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  46.  tab.  8.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  356. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  three-cornered  permanent  empalement  cut  into 
three  parts ,  upon  which  the  germen  is  Jituated.  Ihe 
flower  hath  three  long  narrow  petals ,  which  are  eredl , 
each  having  a  nedlarhim  joined  to  it  above  the  bafe.  Jt 
hath  fix  famine  the  length  of  the  petals ,  which  are  ter- 
minated  by  oblong  flummits.  I’he  germen  is  fltuated  below 
the  receptacle ,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a 
iriftd  cbtufe  ftigma.  The  empalement  afterward  becomes 
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fm  oblong  capfule ,  divided  by  a  partition  in  the  middle,  to 
which  the  feeds  are  fixed  quite  round  •,  thefe  arefmooth  and 

altnoft  cylindrical.  _  c 

This  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  lection  or 

•  Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  intitled  Hexandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle.  Dr.  Dil- 
lenius  has  fuppofied  this  to  be  the  fame  with  Plunders 
Karatas,  which  miftake  he  was  led  into  by  Plumier  s 
drawing,  where  the  flower  of  his  Caraguata  is  joined 
to  the  fruit  of  his  Karatas,  and  vice  verfa ;  _  and  from 
hence  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  been  induced  to  join  thefe 
and  the  Anayas  together,  making  them  only  lpecies 
of  the  fame  genus. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bromelia  ( Nudicaulis)  folks  radicalibus  dentato-fpi- 
nofis  caulinis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  286.  Bro¬ 
melia  with  lower  leaves  indented  and  prickly ,  and,  thofe  of 

■  the  ftalks  entire.  Bromelia  pyramidata,  aculeis  nigris. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  46. 

2.  Bromelia  ( Lingulata )  folks  ferrato-fpinofis  obtufis, 
fpicis  alternis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  285.  Bromelia  with 
Jawed ,  prickly ,  obtufe  leaves ,  and  fpikes  of  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  alternate.  Bromelia  ramoia  &  racemofa  folks  A- 
rundinaceis  ferratis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  46. 

The  firft  fort  hath  leaves  very  like  fome  of  the  forts 
of  Aloes,  but  not  fo  thick  and  lucculent,  which  are 
fharply  indented  on  their  edges,  where  they  are  armed 
with  ftrong  black  lpines  ;  from  the  center  of  the  plant 
arifes  the  fiower-ftalk,  which  is  near  three  feet  high, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  garnifhed  with  entire  leaves, 
placed  alternately  at  every  joint.  The  upper  part  of 
the  ftalk  is  garnifned  with  flowers,  fet  in  a  loofe  fpike 
or  thyrfe  •,  thefe  have  three  narrow  herbaceous  petals 
fitting  upon  the  germen,  and  fix  (lender  fcamina,  with 
the  ftyle,  which  are  fhorter  than  the  petals.  Thefe 
flowers  in  the  country  where  they  naturally  grow,  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  feed-vefiels,  having  a  longitudinal 
partition,  in  the  center  of  which  are  fattened  cylindri¬ 
cal  feeds  on  every  fide,  which  are  fmooth. 

The  lecond  fort  hath  fhorter  leaves  than  the  firft, 
which  Hand  ere£t,  and  are  narrow  at  the  bafe,  increaf- 
ing  in  width  gradually  to  the  top,  where  they  are 
broadeft ;  thefe  are  Iharply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and 
•  are  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  flower-ftem  arifes 
from  the  center  of  the  plant,  which  divides  upward 
into  feveral  branches ;  the  upper  part  of  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  fpikes  of  flowers,  which  come  out  al¬ 
ternately  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  each  having 
a  narrow  entire  leaf  juft  below  it,  which  is  longer  than 
the  fpike.  The  flowers  are  placed  very  clofe  on  the 
fpikes,  each  having  three  fhort  petals  fituatpd  upon 
the  globular  empalement  •,  when  thefe  decay,  the  em¬ 
palement  turns  to  an  oval  pointed  feed-veflel,  inclof- 
ing  feeds  of  the  fame  ftiape  with  the  former. 

Both  thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  very  warm  coun¬ 
tries.  Father  Plumier,  v/ho  gave  this  title  to  the  ge¬ 
nus,  found  them  growing  in  the  French  Iflands  in 
America  •,  and  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  obferved  them 
growing  in  Jamaica,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  Weft-Indies.  The  firft  fort  alfo  grows  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  from  whence  I  received  the  feeds ; 
and  the  fecond  fort  was  fent  me  from  S,t.  Chrifto- 
pher’s. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
procured  from  the  country  where  they  grow  naturally, 
for  they  do  not  produce  any  in  England.  Thefe 
muft  be  fown  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  kitchen- 
garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed 
of  tanners  bark  i  the  earth  in  thefe  pots  fhould  be 
iprinicled  over  with  wrater  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  but  muft  not 
have  too  much  moifture.  If  the  feeds  are  good,  the 
plants  wifi  appear  111  aoout  five  or  fix  weeks,  and  in  a 
month  after  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they 
iliou  id  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  the  fame 
eaith  as  before :  then  they  muft  be  plunged  again  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed,  obferving  frequently  tolprinkle 
tnt  n  ovei  with  water,  but  be  cautious  of  giving  them 
too  muen,  left  the  roots  fhould  be  thereby  rotted. 
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Durum  the  fumnier  feafon  the  plants  fhould  have  a 
moderate  fhare  of  air,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of 
the  weather  •,  and,  in  autumn,  they  muft  be  removed 
in  the  bark-ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Ananas,  or  Pine  Apple,  with  which  management 
they  will  mak?  good  progrefs ;  but  after  the  firft  win¬ 
ter,  they  may  be  placed  upon  ftands  in  the  dry  ftove, 
though  they  will  thrive  much  better  if  they  are  con- 
flantly  kept  in  the  tan-bed,  and  treated  like  the  A- 
nanas-,  and  will  flower  in  three  or  four  years  ;  whereas 
thofe  in  the  dry  ftove  will  not  flower  in  twice  that 
time. 

The  other  parts  of  their  culture  is  only  to  fhift  them 
into  frefh  earth  when  they  require  it;  but  they  fhould 
by  no  means  be  put  into  large  pots,  for  they  will 
not  thrive  if  they  are  over-potted ;  nor  muft  they  have 
much  wet,  efpecially  in  winter. 

Thefe  plants  make  a  pretty  variety  in  the  hot-houfe, 
fo  thofe  who  have  room,  may  allow  a  plant  or  two  of 
each  fort  to  have  a  place  in  their  collection  of  exotic 
plants. 

BROOM,  the  common.  See  Spartium. 

B  R  O  O  M,  the  Spanifh.  See  Spartium  and  Genista. 

BROWALLIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  691.  Hort. 
Cliff.  318. 

The  Characters  are, 

if  he  empalement  is  tubulous ,  of  one  leaf \  and  indented  at 
the  top  in  five  unequal  parts.  The  flower  is  funnel-fhaped, 
of  one  leaf  \  having  a  cylindrical  tube  twice  the  length  of 
the  empalement  •,  the  upper  part  is  fpread  open ,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  five  parts ,  the  upper  fegment  or  lip  being  a 
little  larger  than  the  others ,  which  are  equal.  It  hath 
four  ftamina  included  in  the  chaps  of  the  petal ,  the  two 
upper  being  very  fhort ,  and  the  two  under  broad ,  longer , 
and  reflexed  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube ,  which  inclofe  them ; 
thefe  are  terminated  by  Jingle  incurved  fummits.  In  the 
center  is  Jituated  an  oval  germen ,  fupporting  a  Jlender 
ftyle  the  length  of  the  tube ,  crowned  by  a  thick ,  com- 
prefl'ed ,  indented  ftigma.  Ilhe  empalement  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  obtufe  veffel  with  one  cell ,  opening  at  the 
top  in  four  parts ,  and  filled  with  fmall  comprejfed 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feCtion 
of  Linnseus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia,  the  flower  having  two  long  and  two 
fhort  ftamina,  and  the  feeds  included  in  a  capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Browallia  ( Demijfa )  pedunculis  unifloris.  Plort. 
Clift.  318.  Browallia  with  one  flower  on  a  foot-ftalk. 
The  title  of  Browallia  was'  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus,  in  honour  of  profeflor  Browall,  of  Amfter- 
dam. 

2.  Browallia  ( Elat  a )  pedunculis  unifloris  multiflorif- 
que.  Lin.  Sp.  880.  Browallia  with  one  flower  on  each 
foot-ftalk ,  and  fometimes  many. 

The  feeds  of  the  firft  fort  were  fent  me  by  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Millar,  from  Panama,  in  the  year  1735  ;  which 
fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  where  it  has  conti¬ 
nued  to  flower,  and  produce  feeds  every  year,  but 
the  plants  are  annual,  fo  perifh  in  autumn  :  the  feeds 
of  this  plant  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring,  and  the  plants  brought  forward  on  another, 
otherwife  they  will  not  perfect  their  feeds  in  England. 
Some  of  thefe  plants  may  be  tranfplanted  in  June 
into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where,  if  the 
feafon  proves  warm,  they  will  flower  and  perfeCt 
feeds ;  but  left  thefe  fhould  fail,  there  fhould  be,  two 
or  three  plants  kept  in  the  ftove  for  that  purpofe. 
ft  he  plants  ufually  grow  about  two  feet  high,  and 
fpread  out  into  lateral  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval 
leaves  which  are  entire,  ending  in  a  point,  having 
(hort  foot-ftalks.  Toward  the  end  of  the  branches, 
the  flowers  are  produced  fingly,  upon  pretty  long 
foot-ftalks,  arifing  from  the  wings  of  the  leaf.  Thefe 
have  a  (hort  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which  is  cut 
into  five  parts  ;  out  of  the  center  of  the  empalement 
the  flower  arifes,  which  is  crooked  and  bent  down- 
ward  •,  the  top  of  the  tube  is  fpread  open,  and  the 
bum,  or  open  part  of  the  flower,  has  fome  refem- 
blance  to  a  lipped  flower,  being  irregular.  It  is  of  a 
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bright  blue  colour,  fometimes  inclining  to  a  purple 
or  red,  and  often  there  are  flowers  of  three  colours 
on  the  fame  plant.  When  thefe  fall  away,  the  ger- 
men  in  the  center  becomes  an  oval  capi'ule  of  one 
cell,  filled  with  lmall,  brown,  angular  feeds.  It  flowers 
in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  and  the  feeds  are 
ripe  in  five  or  fix  weeks  after. 

When  this  plant  was  firft  raifed  in  the  Chelfea  garden, 
I  gave  it  the  title  of  Dalea,  in  honour  to  Mr.  Dale, 
an  eminent  botanift,  and  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Ray’s. 
By  this  title  it  was  delivered  to  the  Royal  Society, 
and  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  and 
alfo  in  the  catalogue  of  the  .  Chelfea  garden  :  and  by 
the  fame  I  communicated  the  feeds  to  Doftor  Lin¬ 
naeus,  who  afterward  changed  the  name  to  Browallia, 
and  printed  it  in  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Clifford’s 
garden ;  where  there  is  a  figure  of  it  exhibited,  fo 
that  this  latter  title  is  become  almoft  univerfal  among 
botanifts. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Peru,  from  whence 
the  younger  Juffieu  fent  the  feeds  •,  this  plant  rifes 
about  the  fame  height  as  the  firfl,  but  hath  ftronger 
flalks,  and  fends  out  a  greater  number  of  branches, 
fo  is  much  more  bufhy  than  that ;  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  upon  foot-ftalks,  which  proceed  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves ;  fome  of  thefe  foot-ftalks  fuftain  one, 
others  three,  or  more  flowers,  of  a  dark  blue  colour ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules,  filled  with  fmall 
'  angular  feeds.  -  1  • 

This  plant  is  annual,  and  requires  the  fame  culture 
as  the  firfl  fort,  with  which  it  will  produce  plenty  of 
feeds. 

BRUNELLA,  Self-heal.  See  Prunella. 

BRUNSFELSIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  12.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  230.  This  plant  takes  its  name  from  Dr. 
Brunsfelflus,  a  famous  phyflcian. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  is  permanent ,  bell-fhaped ,  and  of  one  leaf, 
which  is  cut  into  five  blunt  fegments  at  the  top.  The 
flower  is  of  one  leaf,  and  funnel-fiaped,  having  a  long 
tube ,  but  fpreads  open  at  the  top ,  where  it  is  divided  into 
five  obtufe  fegments  •,  it  hath  five  ftamina  the  length  of  the 
tube ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  petal ,  and  are  terminated 
by  oblong  fummits.  In  the  center  is  placed  a  fmall.  round 
germen ,  fupporting  a  fiender  fiyle  the  length  of  the  tube , 

■  which  is  crowned  by  a  thick  fiigma.  The  empalement  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  globular  berry  with  one  cell ,  inclofing 
a  great  number  of  fmall  feeds ,  which  adhere  to  the  fkin  of 
the  fruit. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linn^us’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Mono- 
gynia,  the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  but  one 
ltyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Brunsfelsia.  {Americana.')  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  191  .American 
Brunsfelfia.  Brunsfelfia  flore  albo,  fruftu  croceo  molli. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  12. 

This  plant  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  fide  branches, 
which  are  covered  with  a  rough  bark,  garnifhed  with 
oblong  leaves  which  are  entire,  and  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  branches  come  out  Angle ;  but  toward  their 
extremity,  they  are  placed  on  every  fide,  and  are 
unequal  in  fize.  At  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
the  flowers  are  produced,  generally  three  or  four  to¬ 
gether.  Thefe  are  almoft  as  large  as  thofe  of  the 
greater  Bindweed,  but  have  very  long,  narrow,  hairy 
tubes  the  brim  is  expanded  in  the  form  of  the 
Convolvulus,  but  is  deeply  divided  into  five  obtufe 
fegments,  which  are  indented  on  their  border.  After 
the  flower  is  paft,  the  empalement  turns  to  a  round 
foft  fruit,  inclofing  many  oval  feeds,  which  are  fi- 
tuated  clofe  to  the  cover  or  fkin,  to  which  they 
adhere. 

1  his  plant  groves  naturally  in  moft  of  the  fugar  iflands 
in  America,  in  which  places  they  call  it  Trumpet 
Flower  v  but  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  it  is  at  prefent 
very  rare.  It  may  be  propagated  from  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring  in  pots  filled  with 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
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bark,  obferving  to  water  the  earth  as  often  as  you 
find  it  neceflary.  When  the  plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplarited  each  into  a  feparate  fmall 
pot  filled  with  frefh  light. earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  the 
plants  until  they  have  taken  root  •,  after  which  they 
muft  have  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  ^vVLen  the  plants 
have  advanced  fo  high  as  not  to  be  contained  in  the 
frames,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  bark-flove, 
where,  during  the  fummer  months,  they  fhould  have 
a  large  fhare  of  free  air,  but  in  winter  they  muft  be 
kept  very  clofe.  With  this  management  the  plants 
will  be  very  ftrong,  and  produce  their  flowers  every 
feafon.  Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  plant¬ 
ing  cuttings  in  the  fpring,  before  they  begin  to 
make  new  ihoots,  in  pots  filled  with  frefh  light  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
root ;  after  which,  they  muft  be  managed  as  hath 
been  direfted  for  other  tender  exotic  plants  from  the 
fame  Countries. 

BRU  SC  US.  See  Ruscus, 

BRYONIA  [this  plant  is  fo  called  from  B<o  ■l 01/,  mofsj 
or  hair,  becaufe  it  bears  a  flower  which  is  foft  and 
hairy,]  Briony. 

TJie  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant.  The 
male  flowers  have  an  empalement  of  one  leaf ,  which  is 
bell-fhaped,  and  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  top.  The 
flower  is  bell-Jhaped ,  adhering  to  the  empalement ,  and  cut 
into  five  fegments.  It  hath  three  floor t  ftamina  and  five 
fummits,  two  of  the  ftamina  having  double  fummits,  and 
the  other  one.  The  female  flowers  fit  upon  the  germen , 
and  have  a  deciduous  empalement,  but  the  petal  is  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  male.  The  germen  which  is  under 
the  flower,  fupports  a  trifid  fpreading  fiyle,  crowned  by  a 
fpreading  indented  ftigrna.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
a  finooth  globular  berry ,  containing  oval  feeds  adhering  to 
the  fkin. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in,  the  tenth  feftion 
of  Linnsus’s  twenty-firft  clefs,  intitled  Moncecia  Syn- 
genefia,  from  its  having  male  and  female  flowers  on 
the  fame  plant,  and  the  ftamina  joined,  with  theftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bryonia  {Alba)  foliis  palmatis  utrinque  callofo-fca- 
bris.  Flort.  Clilft.  453.  Bryony  with  palmated  leaves , 
which  are  rough  and  callous  on  both  fides.  Bryonia  af- 
pera,  five  alba  baccis  rubris.  C.  B.  P.  297.  White 
Briony  with  red  berries. 

2.  Bryonia  ( Africana )  foliis  palmatis  quinquepartitis 
utrinque  kevibus,  laciniis  pinnatifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  1438. 
Briony  with  palmated  leaves  cut  into  five  fegments,  which 
are  finooth  on  each  fide.  Bryonia  Africana  laciniata, 
tuberofa  radice,  floribus  herbaceis.  Par.  Bat.  107. 

3.  Bryonia  ( Cretica )  foliis  palmatis  fupra  callofo-punc- 
tatis.  Hort.  Clift’.  453.  Cretan  Briony  with  palmated 

■  leaves,  whofe  upper  fiurface  is  ftudded  with  callous  fpots. 
Bryonica  Cretica  maculata.  C.  B.  P.  297. 

4.  Bryonia  ( Raceniofa )  foliis  trilobis  fupra  callofo- 
punflatis,  fruclu  racemcfo  ovali.  Briony  with  trilobate 
leaves ,  whofe  upper  fides  are  marked  with  callous  fpots , 
and  oval  fruit  growing  in  bunches.  Bryonia  olivas  fruftu 
rubro.  Plum.  Cat.  3. 

5.  Bryonia  {Variegata)  foliis  palmatis,  laciniis  lanceo- 
latis,  fupra  punflatis  inferne  laevibus,  fruftu  ovato 
fparlo.  Briony  with  palmated  leaves ,  whofe  fegments  are 
fpear-floaped,  and  their  upper  fide  fpotted,  but  their  under 
Jmocth,  and  an  oval. flattered  fruit.  Bryonia  Americana 
fruftu  variegato.  Dillen. 

6.  Bryonia  {Bonarienfis)  foliis  palmatis  quinquepartitis 
hirfutis,  laciniis  obtufis.  Briony  with  hairy  palmated 
leaves  divided  into  five  parts,  and  obtufe  fegments.  Bryonia 
Bonarienfis  fici  folio.  Hort.  Elth.  58. 

The  firft  fort  grows,  upon  dry  banks,  under  hedges, 
in  many  parts  of  England  ;  but  may  be  cultivated  in 
a  garden  for  ufe,  by  lowing  the  berries,  in  the  fpring 
of  the  year,  in  a  dry  poor  foil  •,  where  they  will  in 
two  years  time,  grow  to  be  large  roots,  provided 
they  are  not  too  clofe.  The  roots  of  this  plant  have 

been 
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been  formerly,  by  impoftors,  ^‘^“^tTfor 
ftape,  and  carried  about  the  country,  and Jhewr i  tor 

Mandrakes  to  the  common  people  who  were  “fly 

imnofed  on  by  their  credulity,  and  thele  p  t, 

Tis  thereby.  The  method  which  thefe  people 
o-aaked,  was  to  find  a  young  thriving  Bnony  plant, 
then  they  opened  the  earth  all  round  the  plant,  ‘ 

careful  not  to  difturb  the  lower  fibres;  and  (b  g 
prepared  with  fuch  a  mould,  as  is  u  e  .  ,? 

who  make  plafter  figures)  they  fixed  die  mot  U  clof 
to  the  root,  faftenmg  it  with  wire,  to  k 
proper  fituation  •,  then  they  filled  the  eaith  ab^:t  * 
root,  leaving  it  to  grow  to  the  fliape  o  ’ 

which  is  effeded  in  one  dimmer;  io  that  if  thfc  b 
done  in  March,  by  September  it  will  have  the  fit  p  • 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  alfo  often  impofed  on  the 
people  in  the  market  for  Mandrake  leaves,  although 
there  is'  no  refemblance  between  them,  nor  anyagree- 

Thefccond  and  fourth  forts  are  perennial  plants,  their 
roots  remaining  feveral  years,  but  their  branches  de¬ 
cay  every  winter.  Thefe  roots  mid  be  planted  n 
pots  filled  with  frefh  light  earth,  and  m  winter  muft 
be  placed  in  the  green-houfe,  to  protect  them  from 
froft  and  great  rains  •,  which  would  deftroy  them, 
if  they  were  expofed  thereto.  During  the  winter 
feafon,  they  fiiould  have  very  little  water  given  them; 
but  in  dimmer,  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  open 
air,  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water  in 
dry  weather.  They  flower  in  July,  and  in  warm 

dimmers  will  perfed  their  ieeds. 

The  third,  fifth,  and  fixth  forts,  are  annual  plants ; 
thefe  muft  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  ipnng, 
and  when  the  plants  are  about  three  inches  high 
they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  pot  failed 
with  frefh  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  root.  "When  the  plants  arc. 
p-rown  fo  large,  as  to  ramble  about  on  the  lurface  of 
die  bed,  and  begin  to  entangle  with  other  plants,  they 
fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots,  and  placed  in  the 
bark-ftove,  where  their  branches  may  be  tiamed  to 
the  wall,  °r  againft  an  efpalier,  tnat  they  may  have 
fun  and  air,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  then- 
producing  fruit.  When  thefe  plants  are  full  of  fruit, 
they  make  a  pretty  variety  in  the  ftove  amongft  other 
exotic  plants. 

The  fecond  and  fourth  forts  are  alfo  propagated  from 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed ;  and  when 
the  plants  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  put 
into  pots;  and  after  they  have  taken  loot,  fhould  be 
inured  to  bear  the  open  air  by  degrees ;  where  they 
may  remain  during  the  fummer  feafon,  but  in  winter 
they  muft  be  fheltered  under  a  hot-bed  frame.  I  he 
fourth  fort  is  much  tenderer  than  the  former. 
BRYONIA  NIGRA.  See  Tamnus. 

BUB' ON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  312.  Apium.  C.  B.  154 
Ferula.  Herm.  Par.  163.  Macedonian  Parfley. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbelliferous  flower ;  the  greater ,  cr  general 
umbel ,  is  compofed  of  about  ten  flmaller ,  thoj'e  which  are 
Jituated  in  the  middle  being  the  JhorteJl ;  the  [mail  umbels 
have  near  twenty  rays.  The  general  involucrum  hath  five 
pointed  flpear-floaped  leaves ,  which  flpread  open  and  are 
permanent ;  thefe  cfl  the  flmaller  umbels ,  conjift  of  many 
little  leaves  of  the  flame  length  with  the  umbel:  the  em- 
palement  of  the  fi'ozver  is  permanent ,  fmall ,  and  indented 
in  five  parts-,  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  flpear-floaped 
petals ,  which  turn  inward ;  it  hath  five  ftamina  the  length 
of  the  petals ,  terminated  by  Jingle  fummits.  The  oval 
germen  is  Jituated  below  the  flower,  fupporting  two  brifldy 
ftyles  which  are  permanent ,  and  the  length  cfl  the  ftamina , 
crowned  by  obtufle  ftigma.  T he  germen  afterward  becomes 
an  oval,  channelled,  hairy  fruit,  dividing  in  two  parts, 
each  ha  ving  an  oval  feed,  plain  on  one  fide,  but  convex  on. 
the  other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fection 
ox  Linr.seus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Digynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 


The  Species  are, 

Bubon  (. Maceimam )  foliolis  rhombeo-ovatis  tie- 
natis,  umbellis  numerofiffimis  Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Uion 
with  oval ,  rhomboid ,  cremated  leaves,  and  many  umbels. 
Apium  Macedonian.  C.  B.  P.  154-  Maceiotnan 

bTbon  ( Riridius )  foliolis  linearibus.  Hort.  Cliff  95. 
Bubon  with  very  narrow  leaves.  Ferula  dunor  five  n- 
eddis  &  breviflimis  foliis.  Boccon.  Mul.  2.  04. 

Bubon  (Galbanum)  foliolis  rhombeis  dentatis  glabns 
fb-iatis  umbellis  paucis.  Hort.  Cliff.  e,6.  Bubon  with 
fmooth  rhomboid  leaves  and  flew  umbels,  teiula  Atn- 
cana  aalbanifera  folio  &  facie  liguftici.  Pai.  Bat. 
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Bubon  ( Gumiflerum )  foliolis  glabris  imerioiibus  rhom¬ 
beis  ferratis,  fuperioribus  pmnatifidis  tndentatis.  I  lod. 
Leyd.  100.  Bubon  with  fmooth  rhomboid  under  leaves 
which  are  flawed,  and  upper  leaves  winged  and  indented 
in  three  parts.  Ferula  Africana  galbanifera  folio  myr- 
rhidis.  Plort.  Amft.  p-  n  5- 

The  firft  fends  out  many  leaves  from  the  root,  the 
lower  growing  almoft  horizontally,  fpreading  neai  the 
furface  of  the  ground  :  the  foot-ftalk  of  each  leaf  di¬ 
vides  into  feveral  other  fmaller,.garnilhed  with  fmooth 
rhomb-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  of  a  bright,  pale, 
green  colour,  indented  on  their  edges.  In  the  center 
of  the  plant  arifes  the  flower-ftem,  which  is  little 
more  than  a  foot  high,  dividing  into  many  branches, 
each  being  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  white  flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  hairy  feeds.  It  flowers 
in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  foon  after 
which  the  plant  decays. 

This  plant  in  warm  countries  is  biennial;  the  plants 
which  rife  from  feeds  one  year,  produce  flowers  and 
feeds  the  next,  and  then  perifh :  but  in  England, 
they  feldon  flower  till  the  third  or  fourth  year  from 
feed ;  but  whenever  the  plant  flowers,  it  always  dies. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  iown  on 
a  bed  of  light  fandy  earth,  either  early  in  the  autumn, 
or  in  April ;  and  if  the  feafon  prove  warm  and  dry, 
the  ground  fhould  be  fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  frequently  refrefhed  with  water,  which  is  a  fure 
method  to  bring  up  the  plants  ;  for  where  this  is  not 
pradifed,  the  feeds  often  fail,  or  remain  long  in  the 
ground.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care  but  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
till  the  beginning  of  October,  when  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border  of 
dry  ground ;  and  a  few  of  them  fhould  be  put  into 
pots^  that  they  may  be  fheltered  under  a  frame  in 
winter ;  for  ip  fevere  froft,  thofe  which  are  expofed 
to  the  open  air,  are  frequently  killed ;  though,  in 
moderate  winters,  they  will  live  abroad  without  co¬ 
vering  ;  but  it  is  a  fecure  way  to  preferve  the  fpecies, 
to  keep  two  or  three  plants  in  pots,  in  fnelter,  during 
the  winter,  left  thofe  abroad  fhould  be  deftroyed. 
The  feeds  of  this  plant  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in 
Venice  treacle. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  from  whence 
I  received  the  feeds.  This  is  a  low  perennial  plant, 
having  fhort  ftiff  leaves,  which  are  very  narrow:  the 
fiower-ftalk  rifes  near  a  foot  high,  which  is  terminated 
by  an  umbel  of  fmall  white  flowers,  w'hich  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fmall,  oblong,  channelled  feeds.  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  It  is 
.  propagated  by  feeds,  and  fhould  have  a  dry  foil  and 
a  warm  fituation,  where  the  plants  will  continue  fe¬ 
veral  years.  It  is  a  plant  of  little  beauty  or  ufe,  fo 
is  only  preferved  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  flalk  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  which  at  bottom  is  lig¬ 
neous,  having  a  purplifh  bark,  covered  wfith  a  whitiih 
powder,  which  comes  off  when  handled ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  is  garnifhed  with  leaves  at  every  joint, 
the  foot-ftalks  half  embracing  them  at  their  bafe ; 
branching  out  into  feveral  fmaller,  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Parfley,  and  are  fet  with  leaves  like  thole 
of  Lovage,  but  fmaller,  of  a  grey  colour ;  the  top 
of  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  yellow 

flowers. 
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Sowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblohg  channelled 
feeds,  having  a  thin  membrane  or  wing  on  their 
border.  It  flowers  in  Auguft,  but  hath  not  produced 
feeds  in  England.  When  any  part  of  the  plant  is 
broken,  there  iffues  out  a  little  thin  milk  of  a  cream 
colour,  which  hath  a  frrong  fcent  of  Galbanum. 

The  fourth  lbrt  rifes  with  a  ligneous  ftalk  about  two 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves  at  each  joint,  which 
branch  out  like  the  former  ;  but  the  fmall  leaves  or 
lobes  are  narrow  and  indented,  like  thofe  of  Ballard 
Hemlock.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  large  um¬ 
bel  of  fmall  white  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
feeds  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

Thefe  plants  are  both  natives  of  Africa.  They  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fowrt  in  pots 
filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  as  foon  as  they  arrive ; 
which,  if  it  happens  toward  autumn,  fhould  be 
plunged  into  a  bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  the  heat 
is  gone,  and  fcreened  from  froft  in  winter.  In  the 
fpring  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  by  the  middle  of 
April  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when  they  Ihould  be 
carefully  lhaken  out  of  the  pots,  being  careful  not  to 
tear  off  their  roots,  and  plant  them  each  into  a  fe- 
parate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  the  fame  earth  as  before; 
then  plunge  the  pots  into  the  tan  again,  and  water 
them  to  fettle  the  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and 
fhade  them  from  the  fun  in  the  day  time,  until  they 
have  taken  new  root ;  after  this  they  muft  be  inured 
gradually  to  bear  the  open  air;  into  which  they  fhould 
be  removed  in  June,  and  placed  with  other  exotic 
plants  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
green-houfe,  and  placed  where  they  may  enjoy  as 
much  of  the  fun  and  air  as  poflible,  but  defended  from 
froft. 

In  winter  thefe  plants  fhould  have  but  little  water 
given  them,  for  much  wet  is  very  injurious  to  them: 
in  fumme'r,  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air, 
they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water  in  dry 
weather  ;  but  at  no  time  fhould  have  too  much  wet, 
for  that  will  rot  their  roots. 

Thefe  plants  make  a  pretty  variety  in  the  green- hcnife 
in  winter,  and  when  they  are  placed  abroad  in  the 
fummer  with  other  green-houfe  plants,  they  have  a 
good  effeft,  efpecially  when  they  are  grown  to  a  large 
fize.  They  generally  flower  the  third  year  from  feeds, 
but  their  flowers  are  produced  fo  late  in  fummer, 
that  the  feeds  have  feldomtime  to  form  before  the  cold 

m 

comes  on  in  the  autumn ;  at  leaft  for  fome  years  paft, 
as  the  feafons  have  been  cold  and  moift ;  but  in  warm 
fummers,  the  fourth  fort  will  perfedt  feeds,  if  they 
Hand  in  a  warm  fheltered  fituation. 

The  Galbanum  of  the  fliops  is  fuppofed  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  third  fort,  for  upon  breaking  the 
leaves,  the  juice  which  flows  out  from  the  wound, 
hath  a  ftrong  odour  of  the  Galbanum,  which  is  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  iti 

BUCKSHORN,  or  HARTSHORN.  See 
Plantago. 

BUDDING.  See  Inoculating. 

BUDDLEJA.  Houft.  MSS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  13 1. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fmall  -permanent  empalement,  which  is  fight ly 
cut  at  the  top  into  five  acute  parts.  ‘The  flower  is  of  one 
leaf  bell-f hoped ,  and  quadrifid,  the  petal  being  fir  etched 
out  beyond  the  ■  empalement ;  it  hath  four  fioort  ftamina , 
which  are  placed  at  the  divifions  of  the  petal ,  terminated 
by  fhort  fmjnits ,  The  oblong  germen  is  fituated  in  the 
center ,  Jupporting  a  fhort  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftig- 
ma-,  the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  capfde ,  having 
two  ceils  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

T  his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourth,  clafs,  intitled  Tetrandria  Monogy- 
ma,  the  flower  having  four  ftamina  and  but  one 
ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Buddleja  ( Americana )  foliis  ovatis  ferratis  oppofitis 
floribus  fpicatis  racemofis,  caule  fruticofo.  Buddleja 
with  oval  fawed  leaves ,  growing  oppofite,  flowers  growing 
in  branching  fpikes,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  Buddleja  fru- 


tefeeris  foliis  conjugatis  &  ferratis  floribus  fpicitis  lu- 
teis.  Houft.  MSS. 

2.  Buddleja  (Occident alis)  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis 
integerrimis  oppofitis,  fpicis  interruptis.  Buddleja  with 
pointed  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  which  are  entire ,  placed 
oppofite ,  and  broken  fpikes  of  flowers.  Buddleja  fru- 
tefeens  foliis  oblongis  mucronatis,  floribus  fpicatis 
albis.  Houft.  MSS. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,-  and  nioft 
of  the  other  iflands  in  America*  where  it  rifes  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  a  thick  woody 
ftem,  covered  with  a  grey  bark ;  this  fends  out  many 
branches  toward  the  top,  which  come  out  oppofite ; 
as  are  alfo  the  leaves  fo  placed,  which  are  oval,-  and 
covered  with  a  brown  hairy  down.  At  the  end  of 
the  branches  the  flowers  are  produced  in  long  clofe 
fpikes,  branching  out  in  clufters,  which  are  yellow, 
confifting  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  four  fegments ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  capfules,  filled  with  fmall 
feeds.  This  was  Pent  me  by  Dr.  Houftoun,  from  Ja¬ 
maica,  in  1730,  under  the  title  Verbafci  folio  minor 
arbor,  floribus  fpicatis  luteis  tetrapetalis'.  feminibus 
fingulis  oblongis  in  fingulis  vafeulis  iiccis.  Sloan.  Cat. 
Jam.  139.  But  as  this  was  a  vague  title,  the 
dodlor  afterward  conftituted  a  new  genus,  and  gave 
it  the  title  of  Buddleja*  in  memory  of  Mr.  Buddie,* 
an  eminent  Englilh  botanift. 

The  fecond  fort  the  fame  gentleman  fent  me  from 
Carthagena,  where  it  grows  naturally.  This  is  the 
Ophioxylon  Americanum,  foliis  oblongis  mucronatis, 
leviter  ferratis  bardanas  inftar,  fubtus  lanuginofis. 
Pluk.  Aim.  270.  tab.  210.  fig.  s.  and  was  by  Plukenet 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  former,  which 
was  denied  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  his  Hiftory  of  Ja¬ 
maica. 

This  fort  rifes  mlich  taller  than  the  firft,  and  divides 
into  a  great  number  of  (lender  branches,  which  are 
covered  with  a  ruffet  hairy  bark,  garnilhed  with  long 
fjpear-lhaped  leaves,  ending  in  lharp  points :  thele 
grow  oppofite  at  every  joint;  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  are  produced  branching  fpikes  of  white 
flowers,  growing  in  whorls  round  the  (talks,  with 
fmall  fpaces  between  each.  It  hath  long,  narrow, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  growing  between  the  fpikes, 
whereas  thofe  of  the  other  fort  are  naked.  The  leaves 
of  this  are  much  thinner  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort, 
and  have  fcarce  any  down  on  their  under  fide ;  the 
fpikes  of  flowers  grow  more  eredt,  fo  form  a  large 
loofe  fpike  at  the  end  of  every  branch. 

The  plants  grow  naturally  in  gullies  or  other  low 
fheltered  fpots,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  their  branches 
being  too  tender  to  refill  the  force  of  ftrong  winds,  fo 
are  rarely  feen  in  open  fituations. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally  grow* 
for  they  do  not  perfedl  them  in  England.  Thele 
fhould  be  brought  over  in  their  capfules  or  pods,  for 
thofe  which  are  taken  out  before  they  are  fent  feldom 
grow.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots,  filled 
with  rich  light  earth,  and  very  lightly  covered  with 
the  fame ;  for  as  thefe  feeds  are  very  fmall,  fo  if  they 
are  buried  deep  in  the  ground,  they  perifh.  The 
pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and 
muft  be  every  third  or  fourth  day  gently  watered, 
being  very  careful  not  to  wafh  the  feeds  out  of  the 
ground,  by  too  hafty  watering  them.  If  the  feeds  are 
frefh  and  good,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  about  fix 
weeks,  provided  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring ;  and  if 
they  grow  kindly,  will  be -large  enough  to  tranlplant 
in  about  two  months  after.  Then  they  fhould  be 
carefully  feparated,  and  each  planted  into  a  fmall  pot, 
filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun 
until  they  have  taken  new  root,  as  alfo  to  refrefh 
them  with  water  when  they  require  it.  After  the 
plants  have  taken  frefh  root  in  the  pots,  there  fhould 
be  frefh  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  ;  they  muft  alfo 
be  frequently,  but  moderately,  refreihed  with  water. 
If  the  plants  thrive  well,  they  will  have  filled  thefe 

R  r  fmall 
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.  -ts  w-„h  their  roots  by  the  middle  of  Auguft, 

at  which  time  it  will  be  proper  to  Ihift  them  into 
_  larp-er  thar  thev  may  have  time  to  take 

ffiS£33T«S  o-. 

When  thefe  are  new  potted,  the  tan  fliould  oe  turned 
over  to  renew  the  heat,  and  if  it  is  wanted,  feme 
frefh  tan  muft  be  added  to  the  bed,  to  encourage 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  In  this  bed  they  may  lemam 
till  autumn,  when  they  mull  be  removed  into  the 
ftove  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  ,  where  they  muft 
constantly  remain,  for  they  are  too  tender  todnwem 
this  country,  if  they  are  not  fo  treated.  During  the 
winter  they  muft  have  but  little  water,  and  fhould  be 
kept  warm;  but  in  fummer  they  fliould  have  irell 
air"  admitted  to  them  conftantly  when  the  weather  is 
warm,  and  frequently  fprinkled  all  over  wit  wa  er 
With  this  management,  the  plants  will  dower 
fourth  year  from  feeds,  and  continue  io  to  do  every 
year  after,  and  will  make  a  good  appearance  in  the 

(love 

BUGLOSSUM.  See  Anchusa,  and  Lycopsis. 
BUGULA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  208,  tab.  98.  Ajuga. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  624.  Bugle. 

The  Characters  are,  ... 

It  hath  a  fort  'permanent  empalement  of  one  leaj ,  which 
is  /lightly  cut  into  five  parts the  flower  is  of  one  leaf 
of  the  lip  kind ,  having  an  incurved  cylindrical  tubs  *  toe 
Lrr  lip  is  very  final/  ere  ft,  and  bifid-,  the  under  Up or 
beard  is  large ,  open,  and  divided  into  three  obtuje  Seg¬ 
ments,  the  middle  being  large,  and  the  two  fides  Jmall 
it  hath  four  ere  ft  ftamina,  two  of  which  are  longer  than 
the  upper  lip ,  and  two  Jhorter,  terminated  by  double  Jim- 
mits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  the  four  germen,  Supporting 
a  fender  fiyle  the  length  of  the  fiamina,  crowned  by 
two  fender  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  become  four 

naked  feeds  mclo fed' in  the  empalement. 

This  o-enus  of"  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  ftedhon  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia  Gym- 
nofpermia,  the  flower  having  two  long,  and  two 
fhort  ftamina,  and  is  fucceeded  by  naked  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bugula  {Rsptans)  foliis  cauhnis  femiamplexicauli- 
bus,  ftokmibus  reptatricibus.  Bugle  whofe  leaves  half 
embrace  the  folks ,  and  foots  which  put  out  roots.  Bu- 
gula.  Dod.  Pempt.  135.  Common  Bugle. 

2.  Bugula  ( Decumbens )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  caulibus 
decumbentibus,  verticillis  diftantibus.  Bugle  with  ob¬ 
long  oval  leaves,  declining  folks,  and  the  whorls  of  flowers 
wide  afunder.  Bugula  folio  maximo  flore  pallide  cae- 

'  ruleo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  184. 

3.  Bugula  ( Pyramidalis )  foliis  obtufe-dentatis,  caule 
flmplici.  Bugle  with  blunt  indented  leaves ,  and  a  fvngle 
flalk.  Ajuga  tetragono  pyramidalis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

561. 

4.  Bugula  ( Genevenfis )  foliis  oblongis  tomentofts,  ca- 
lycibus  hirfutis.  Bugle  with  oblong  woolly  leaves ,  and 
hairy  flower-cups.  Bugula  carneo  floi;e.  Cluf.  Hift.  2. 

p.  43-  ... 

5.  Bugula  ( Orient alis )  villofa,  foliis  ovato-dentatis  fef- 

fllibus,  floribus  refupinatis.  Hairy  Bugle  with  oval  in¬ 
dented  leaves ,  placed  clofe  to  the  folks ,  and  inverted  flow¬ 
ers.  Bugula  orientalis  villofa  flore  inverfo  candido 
cum  oris  purpureis.  Tourn.  Cor.  14. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods,  and  fhady 
moift  places,  in  molt  parts  of  England,  where  it 
lpreads  and  increafes  greatly  by  the  fide  fhoots,  which 
put  out  roots  at  their  joints.  --There  are  two  varieties 
of  this,  one  with  a  white,  and  the  other  a  pale  purple 
flower,  which  I  obferved  growing  in  feveral  parts  of 
Weftmoreland  •,  but  thefe  do  not  differ  in  ahy  other 
refpedt  than  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers  from  the 
common,  therefore  1  have  only  mentioned  them  as 
varieties. 

The  common  Bugle  is  greatly  efteemed  as  a  vulne¬ 
rary  herb,  and  is  ufed  both  internally  and  externally; 
it  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  the  vulnerary  decoc¬ 
tions  of  the  furgeons,  and  is  commended  externally, 
applied  to  ulcers.  This  is  conftantly  mixed  with 
the  vulnerary  herbs,  imported  from  Switzerland.  It 
is  titled  Confolida  Media,  or  Middle  Confound.  As 
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this  mows  naturally  wild  in  great  plenty,  fo  it  is 
feldom  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps;  the 
leaves  of  this  are  much  longer  than  thole  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Bugle,  the  Italics  are  weaker,  and  decline  on 
everv  fide,  and  the  whorls  of  flowers  are  much  finaUcr, 
and  are  ranged  at  a  greater  diftanec.  1  his  is  ad¬ 
mitted  into  feme  gardens  for  the  lake  of  variety,  and 
oropagates  in  plenty  by  its  trailing  (talks.  I  h»  re- 
quires  a  moift  fhady  fituation.  . 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  t  ranee,  Grennany, 
and  other  countries,  but  is  not  a  native  in  England, 
n'his  grows  about  four  or  five  inches  high,  with  a 
Angle  Italk,  which  is  garnilhed  with  leaves  at  eath 
joint  placed  oppofite  •,  thefe  are  oval,  and  indented 
bluntly  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  grow  in  whorls  > 
round  the  ftalks,  and  toward  the  top  form  a  clofe 
thick  fpike,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  This  approaches  near  to  the  common  Bugle, 
but  the  leaves  of  this  are  woolly,  and  the  flower-cups 
are  very  hairy,  in  which  the  chief  diffeience  confifts. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  white,  and 
the  other  a  red  flower. 

The  fifth  fort  was  brought  from  the  Levant  by  Dn 
Tournefort,  and  is  preferved  by  thole  who  are  curious 
in  colledhng  rare  plants.  There  are  two  or  thiee  va¬ 
rieties  of  it,  which  only  differ  in  the  colour  of  their 

flowers.  * 

This  fort  requires  a  little  protection  in  winter,  there¬ 
fore  the  plants  fliould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with 
a  loamy  foil,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation  in  fum¬ 
mer  but  in  the  winter  they  muft  be  removed  under 
a  common  frame,  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much 
free  air  as  pofiible in  mild  weather-,  but  in  hard  froft 
fliould  be  covered,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  thro* 
the  winter  in  this  country,  unlefs  it  proves  very  -fa¬ 
vourable. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be 
fown  foon  after  it  is  ripe,  in  a  pot  filled  with  loamy 
earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation  till  autumn, 
when  it  fhould  be  removed  under  a  frame,  where  it 
may  be  fereened  from  hard  froft.  In  the  fpring  the 
plants  will  come  up,  which  fliould  be  transplanted 
into  feparate  pots  as  foon  as  they  are  ftrong  enough 
to  remove,  and,  in  fummer,  placed  in  the  lhade,  and 
treated  as  the  old  plants.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  * 
feeds  ripen  the  latter  end  of  July.  It  may  alfo  be 
increafed  by  offsets,  but  this  is  a  flow  method, .  be- 
caufe  the  plants  put  out  but  few  of  them,  efpeciaily 
while  they  are  young,  fo  the  other  method  is  chiefly 
practifed. 

All  the  other  forts  are  hardy  enough,  and  are  eafily 
multiplied  by  their  fide  fhoots  thefe  delight  in  a  moift 
fhady  fituation,  where  they  are  apt  to  ipread  too 
much,  efpeciaily  the  two  firft  forts. 

BULB  [ Bulbus ,  Lat.  of  Boa£o?,  Gr.]  Bulbous  roots  are 
of  two  forts,  viz.  tunicated  (or  coated)  and  fquamous 
(or  fealy.)  A  tunicated  root  confifts  of  many  coats, 
involving  each  other  as  in  the  Onion,  Tulip,  &c. 
whofe  roots,  if  cut  through  the  middle,  plainly  fliew- 
the  feveral  coats.  A  fquamous  root  confifts  of  many 
fcaies,  lying  over  each  other  like  tiles  upon  a  houfe, 
or  fcaies  on  fifth ;  of  this  kind  are  the  Lily,  Marta- 
gon,  &c. 

B  U  L  B  I N  E.  See  Anthericum. 
BULBOCASTANUM.  See  Bunium. 
BULBOCODIUM.  Tourn.  Cor.  50.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  368. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  no  empalement ,  it  is  funnel  f  japed,  and 
compofed  of  fix  petals ,  which  are  concave ,  having  long, 
narrow  necks ,  connected  at  the  month ,  but  are  flpear- 
f  aped  above.  It  hath  fix  awl-faped  ftamina  floor  ter  than 
the  petals ,  and  are  inferted  in  their  middle ,  having  in¬ 
cumbent  fummits.  It  hath  an  oval,  blunt,  three-cornered 
germen ,  Supporting  a  fender  flyle,  crowned  by  three  ob¬ 
long  ere  ft  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
triangular  pointed  cap fule,  having  three  cells,  which  are 
filled  with  angular  feeds. 
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This  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fediort  of 
Linnseus’s  fixth  clafs,  intitled  Hexandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are,  _  . 

t.  Bulbocodium  (Alpirtum)  foliis  fubulato-lineai  lbus. 

*  Prod.  Leyd.  41.  Bulbocodium  with  narrow  awl-Jh aped 
leaves.  Bulbocodium  Alpinum  juncifolium  flore  umco. 
intus  albo  extus  fquallide  rubente.  Raii  Syn.  Ed.  3. 

1  Bulbocodium  ( Vernum )  foliis  lanceolatis.  Prod.  Leyd. 

41.  Bulbocodium  with  fpear-Jhaped  leaves.  Colchicum 
vernum  Hilpanicum.  C.  B.  P.  69. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  and 
alfo  upon  Snowdon  hills,  in  Wales.  This  hath  a  fmall 

.  bulbous  root,  which  is  covered  with  a  rough  hairy 
fkin ;  from  which  arifes  a  few  long  narrow  leaves, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Saffron,  but  narrower ;  in 
the  middle  of  thefe  the  flower  comes  out,  which 
ftands  on  the  top  of  the  foot-ftalk,  growing  erect,  and  j 
is  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Crocus,  _  but  fmaller  •,  the  j 
foot-ftalk  rifes  about  three  inches  high,  and  hath  four 
or  five  fhort  narrow  leaves  placed  alternately  upon  it 
below  the  flower.  This  flowers  in  March,  and  the 
feeds  are  ripe  in  May,  when  it  grows  in  a  garden,  but 
where  it  grows  naturally  it  is  much  later . 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  but  hath 
been  long  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  hath  a  bulbous 
root,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Snowdrop,  covered  with 
a  brown  fkin,  fending  out  three  or  four  fpear-lhaped 
concave  leaves,  between,  which  comes  out  the  flowei , 
{landing  on  a  very  fhort  foot-ftalk,  compoled  of  fix 
petals,  three  {landing  on  the  outfide,  and  three  within 
between  the  other;  thefe,  when  they  firft  appear, 
are  of  a  pale  colour,  but  afterward  change  to  a  bright 
purple;  when  thefe  decay,  they  are  fucceeded  by 
triangular  ieed-veflels,  which  are  full  of  fmall  roundifh 
feeds.  It  produces  the  flowers  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  firft. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  offsets,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  bulbous  rooted  flowei  s.  The  time 
to  remove  them,  isfoon  after  their  leaves  decay,  but 
the  roots  may  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  two  months 
without  prejudice  at  that  feafon.  T.  hey  fhould  not  be 
removed  oftener  than  every  third  year,  for  their  loots 
do  not  multiply  very  faft,  fo  by  fuffering  them  to  re¬ 
main,  they  will  flower  much  ftronger,  and  make  a 
greater  mcreafe  than  if  they  are  often  taken  up. 

The  firft  fort  requires  an  e after n  afped,  for  if  it  hath 
too  much  fun,  if  will  not  thrive ;  but  the  fecond 
ihould  have  a  warmer  fituatiort,  fo  may  be  planted  in 
a  fouth  border,  and  fhould  have  a  frelh  loamy  foil, 
but  not  dunged.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  frelh 
loamy  earth  in  September,  and  the  latter  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  pots  fhould  be  placed  under  a  frame,  to 
proted  them  from  fevere  froft ;  in  the  fpring  the 
plants  will  appear,  when  they  may  be  removed  out 
of  the  frame,  and  placed  where  they  may  have  the 
morning  fun,  but  fcreened  from  the  fouth.  In  very 
dry  weather,  they  fhould  be  refrefhed  now  and  then 
with  a  little  water,  while  their  leaves  continue  green; 
but,  when  thefe  decay,  the  pots  fhould  be  removed 
to  a  fhady  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  au¬ 
tumn,  obferving  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  In 
Odober  there  Ihould  be  a  little  frefn  earth  laid  on 
the  furface  of  the  other,  and  the  pots  placed  in  fhelter 
again  till  the  -  following  fpring,  when  they  mull  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  year,  till 
their  leaves  decay;  then  the  roots  ihould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the 
flower-garden,  treating  them  as  the  old  .roots  ;  the 
fpring  following  they  will  produce  their  flowers. 

BUNIAS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  737. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  is  composed  of  four  oblong  fpr  ending  leaves , 
which  fall  away.  The  flower  hath  four  petals placed  in 
form  of  a  crofs ,  which  are  oval ,  and  double  the  length 
of  the  empalement ,  joined  at  their  bafe ,  and  ere  ft.  It  hath 
fix  ftamina  the  length  of  the  cup ,  two  of  which  are  cp- 
poftte ,  and ftjorter  than  the.  other  four ,  terminated  by  ere  ft  J 
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funimits ,  which  are  bifid  at  their  bafe.  In  the  center  is 
fituated  an  oblong  germen ,  having  no  ftyle ,  but  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an 
irregular ,  fhort ,  oval  pod,  with  four  angles ,  one  or  other 
of  which  is  prominent  and  pointed ,  inclofmg  one  or  two 
roundijh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedion 
of  Linnams’s  fifteenth  clafs,  intitled  Tetradynamia 
Siliquofa,  the  flowers  having  four  long  and  two.  fhort 
ftamina,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pods. 

Tire  Species  are, 

1.  Bunias  ( Orient  alls )  filiculis  o.vatis  gibbis  vertucofis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  670.  Bunias  with  oval  convex  podst 
having  protuberances.  Crambe  Orientalis  dentis  leonis 
folio  erucaginis  facie.  Tourn.  Cor.  14. 

2.  Bunias  (Erucagd)  filiculis  tetragonis  angulis  bicrifta- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  Bunias  with  fhort  four-cornered 
pods ,  whofe  angles  are  doubly  cr eft ed.  Erucago  Monfpe- 
liaca  fili'qua  quadrangula  echinata.  C.  B.  P.  99. 

3.  Bunias  ( Cakile )  filiculis  ovatis  lasvibus  ancipitibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  670.  Bunias  with  fmooth  oval  pods> 
ftanding  on  each  fide  the  ftalk.  Eruca  maritima  Italica, 
filiqua  haftse  cufpidi  fimili.  C.  B.  P.  99. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  from 
whence  Dr.  Tournefort  fent  the  feeds  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an 
annual  ftalk.  It  fends  out  many  oblong  leaves,  which 
fpread  on  every  fide  near  the  ground,  and  are  deeply 
jagged  on  their  edges,  like  thofe  of  the  Dandelion  ; 
from  between  thefe  arife  the  ftalks,  which  grow  up¬ 
wards  of  two  feet  high,  lending  out  branches  gar- 
nifhed  at  each  joint  by  one  oblong  {harp-pointed 
.leaf,  eared  at  the  bafe,  where  they  fit  clofe  to  the 
ftalk.  The  branches  are  terminated  by  long  loofe 
fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  compofed  of  four  leaves, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Cabbage;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fhort,  oval,  rough  pods,  ending  in  a  point, 
inclofing  one  pound  feed.  It  flowers  in  June,  and 
the 'feeds  are  ripe  in  September. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France  and  Italy ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  fending 
out  many  branches,  which  fpread,  and  incline  toward 
the  ground;  garnifhed  with  glaucous  leaves,  which  are 
deeply  divided  into  many  fegments,  almoft  li'ce  thofe 
of  Swines  Crefs.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  toward  the  extremity  of  the 
branches ;  thefe  are  very  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellowifh 
colour,  compofed  of  four  petals,  placed  in  form  of 
a  crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  pods,  which  are 
crefted  on  each  fide,  containing  one  or  two  roundifh 
feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier ; 
this  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  fending  out  many  oblong 
leaves  near  the  root,  which  are  hairy,  deeply  cut  on 
each  fide,  and  fpread  on  the  ground  ;  between  thefe 
arife  two  or  three  ftalks,  which  grow  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  fending  out  feveral  fide  branches,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oblong  rough  leaves,  indented  on  their 
edges ;  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  are  deftitute 
of  leaves,  but  have  flowers  placed  alternately  on  each 
fide,  ftanding  on  fhort  foot-ftalks,  which  are  purple, 
and  compofed  of  four  petals ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  oval-pointed  pods,  containing  one  or  t%vo  roundifh 
feeds ;  there  is  a  variety  of  this  with  narrow  leaves. 
Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feed  :  the  firft  fort 
may  be  fown  where,  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain, 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  leaving  them  two 
feet  afunder,  after  which  they  will  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  The  fecond 
year  they  will  produce  flowers  and  leeds,  and  the 
roots  will  abide  many  years  after. 

The  other  two  forts  muft  be  fown  where  they  are  to 
remain,  but  the  beft  time  is  in  autumn,  becauie  thofe 
which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  often  fail,  or  do  not 
come  up  time  enough  to  perfed  their  feeds.  Thefe 
require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  ckun 
from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  to  one  foot  diftance. 
BUNIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  293.  Bulboqaftanqm, 
Tourn.  Inft.  312.  tab.  161.  Pig  Nut,  or  Earth  Nut. 
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^The  Characters  are* 

T’be  great  or  general  umbel  is  corPtpofcd  of  near  twenty 
rays  or  [mail  umbels ,  which  are  floor t,  and  clo fe  together. 

< The  involucrv.m  of  the  -great  umbel  is  ccmpofed  of  many 
floor t  narrow  leaves ,  thole  of  the  fmaller  are  the  fame,  bu. 
are  as  long  as  the  umbels.  The  proper  empalement  of  the 
fewer  is  feare’e  difeernibk.  The  rays  of  the  great  umbe  ■ 
are  uniform.  The  flowers  have  five  hear t-flo aped  petals 
which  are  equal ,  and  turn  inward  -,  they  have  five  flamina 
which  are  fhorter  than  the  petals ,  terminated  by  fingle 
fummits  \  the  oblong  germen  is  fituated  below  the  recep¬ 
tacle,  fupporling  two  reflexed  ftyles,  crowned  by  a  blunt 
fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  fruit, 

' .  dividing  in  two  parts,  containing  two  oval  feeds,  plain 
on  one  fide ,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fettion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs  of  plants,  intitled  Pentandria 
Digynia,  the  flower  having  five  flamina  and  two 
ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bunium  ( Bulbocaftanum )  bulbo  globofo.  Sauv.  Monip. 
256.  Earth  Nut  with  a  globular  root.  Bulbocaftanum 
majus  folio  Apii.  C.  B.  P.  162. 

2.  Bunium  ( Creticum )  radice  turbinato.  Earth  Nut  with 
a  turbinated  root.  Bulbocaftanum  Creticum  radice 
napi-formi.  Tourn.  Cor. 

3.  Bunium  ( Saxatile )  foliis  tripartite  filiformibus  linea- 
ribus.  Earth  Nut  with  very  narrow  tripartite  leaves. 
Bulbocaftanum  minus  faxatile  Peucedani  folio.  Tourn. 
Inft.  312. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  paftures,  and 
in  woods,  in  many  parts  of  England.  Of  this  there 
is  a  variety,  fuppofed  to  be  larger  than  that  which 
grows  commonly  here,  but  I  could  never  obferve 
any  eflential  difference  between  them  *,  for  in  fome 
places  it  is  found  much  larger  than  in  others,  but  when 
they  have  been  tranfplanted  into  a  garden,  they  have 
proved  to  be  the  fame.  This  hath  a  tuberous  iolid 
root  which  lies  deep  in  the  ground,  and  puts  out  fi¬ 
bres  from  the  bottom  and  Aides.  The  leaves  are  finely 
cut,  and  lie  near  the  ground.  The  ftalk  rifes  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  which  is  round,  channelled,  and  fo- 
lid,  the  lower  part  being  naked  •,  but  above,  where 
it  branches  out,  there  is  one  leaf  placed  below  every 
branch,  which  are  cut  into  finer  fegments  than  thofe 
below.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  other  umbelliferous  plants  •,  the  feeds  are  fmall,  ob¬ 
long,  and  when  ripe  are  channelled.  It  flowers  in 
May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July,  foon  after  which, 
the  whole  herb  decays  to  the  ground. 

The  roots  of  this  fort  are  frequently  dug  up,  and  by 
the  poorer  fort  of  people  are  eaten  raw,  having  much 
refemblance  in  tafte  to  the  Chefnut,  from  whence  it 
had  the  title  of  Bulbocaftanum.  Thefe  roots,  when 
boiled,  are  very  pleafant  and  delicious,  and  are  fup¬ 
pofed  to  afford  great  nourifhment.  The  fwine  are  very 
fond  of  thefe  roots,  and  will  root  them  up,  when  they 
are  admitted  where  they  grow,  and  will  foon  become 
fat  with  feeding  on  them. 

The  fecond  fort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in 
the  ifland  of  Crete,  but  it  grows  naturally  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  Levant.  I  received  dried  fam- 
ples'and  feeds  of  this  from  Zant,  where  it  grows 
plentifully. 

The  third  fort  I  received  from  the  Alps.  This  is  a 
very  low  plant,  feldom  rifling  above  fix  inches  high. 
Thefe  plants  delight  to  grow  among  grafs,  fo  cannot 
be  made  to  thrive  well  long  in  a  garden. 
BUPHTHALMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  876.  Af- 
terifeus.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  PI.  tab.  285.  Ox-eye. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  is  different  in  the  feveral  fpecies.  It 
hath  a  compound  radiated  flower ,  compofed  f  hermaphro¬ 
dite  and  female  florets.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  com- 
pofe  the  difk  •,  thefe  are  funnel-floaped,  and  cut  into  five 
parts  at  the  brim ,  which  fpread  open,  and  have  five  flen- 
der  flamina ,  which  are  floor t,  terminated  by  cylindrical 
fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oval  compreffed  ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  a  fender  Jiyle,  crowned  by  a  thick  fiigma. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  feed,  whofebor- 
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dcr  is  cut  into  many  parts  ihe  female  flowers  which  com- 
pofe  the  rays  (or  border)  are  fir  etched  out  on  one  fide  like 
afongue, ' which  fpreads  open,  and  is  indented  at  the  top 
in  three  parts  •,  thefe  have  no  flamina,  but  a  double-headed 
germen,  fupporting  a  f  lender  ftyle,  crowned  by  two  oblong 
fiigma.  The  germen  becomes  a  fingle  compreffed  feed,  cut 
on  each  fide. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fe&ion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngeneiia 
Polygamia  fuperflua,  the  flowers  having  hermaphro¬ 
dite  and  female  florets,  included  in  one  common  em¬ 
palement,  which  are  both  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Buphthalmum  ( Helianthoides )  calycibus  foliolis,  fo¬ 
liis  oppofitis  ovatis  ferratis  triplinerviis  caule  herbal 
ceo.  Hort.  Upfal.  264.  Ox-eye  with  a  leafy  empalement , 
oval  flawed  leaves  placed  oppofite ,  having  three  veins , 
and  an  herbaceous  ftalk.  Chryfanthemum  Scrophulariae 
folio  Americanum.  Pluk.  Aim.  99.  tab.  22.  fig.  1. 

2.  Buphthalmum  ( Grandiflorum )  foliis  alternis  lanceo- 
latis  fubdenticulatis  glabris,  calycibus  nudis  caule 
herbaceo.  Plort.  Cliff.  415.  Ox-eye  with  fmooth  fpear- 
fleaped  leaves  (indented  below,)  naked  empalement s,  and  an 
herbaceous  ftalk.  Afteroides  Alpina  ialicis  folio  gla- 
bro.  Tourn.  Cor.  51.  tab.  487; 

3.  Buphthalmum  (Salicifolium)  foliis  alternis  lanceola- 
tis  fubferratis  villofls  calycibus  nudis  caule  herbaceo. 
Hort.  Cliff.  414.  Ox-eye  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed 
alternate,  fawed  below  and  hairy,  naked  empalements ,  and 
an  herbaceous  ftalk.  After  luteus  major,  foliis  fuccilae. 
C.  B.  P.  266. 

4.  Buphthalmum  (Spinofum)  calycibus  acute  foliofis, 
ramis  alternis,  foliis  lanceolatis  amplexicaulibus  inte- 
gerrimis  caule  herbaceo.  Hort.  Cliff.  414.  Ox-eye  with 
acute  leafy  empalements,  branches  placed  alternate,  and 
entire  leaves  embracing  the  fltalks ,  which  are  herbaceous. 
Afterifcus  annuus,  foliis  ad  florern  rigidis.  Tourn. 
Inft.  497. 

5.  Buphthalmum  (Seflile)  floribus  axillari'ous  calycibus 
foliofis,  fpinis  terminalibus,  foliis  oblongis  obtufis 
feflilibus.  Ox-eye  with  flowers  coming  from  the  forks  of 
the  branches,  leafy  empalements  ending  with  f pines,  and 
oblong  blunt  leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  branches.  Afte¬ 
rifcus  annuus  maritimus  patulus.  Tourn.  Inft.  498. 

6.  Buphthalmum  (Maritimum)  calycibus  obtuse  foliofis 
pedunculatis,  ramis  foliis  alternis,  fpatulatis  cauls 
herbaceo.  Hort.  Cliff.  414.  Ox-eye  with  blunt  leafy  em¬ 
palements,  having  foot-ftalks,  alternate  leaves,  and  art 
herbaceous  ftalk.  Afterifcus  maritimus  perennis  patu¬ 
lus.  Tourn.  Inft.  498. 

7.  Buphthalmum  (Aquaticum)  calycibus  obtuse  foliofis 
feflilibus  axillaribus,  foliis  alternis  oblongis  obtufis 
caule  herbaceo.  Hort.  Cliff.  414.  Ox-eye  with  blunt 
leafy  empalements  fitting  clofe  to  the  forks  of  the  ftalk, 
oblong  blunt  leaves ,  and  an  herbaceous  ftalk.  Afterifcus 
annuus  Lufitanicus  odoratus.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  105. 

8.  Buphthalmum  (Frutefcens)  foliis  oppofitis  lanceola¬ 
tis  petiolatis  bidentatis  caule  frutico'fo.  Hort.  Cliff. 
415.  Ox-eye  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  growing  oppofite, 
having  foot-ftalks  with  two  teeth,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk. 
Afterifcus  frutefcens  leucoii  folds  fereceis  &  incanis. 
Hort.  Elth.  44.  tab.  38. 

9.  Buphthalmum  (Arborefcens)  foliis  oppofitis  lanceola¬ 
tis  craflis,  glabris  utrinque  viridibus  floribus  pedun¬ 
culatis.  Ox-eye  with  thick ,  fmooth,  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
growing  oppofite,  green  on'bothfdes,  flowers  having  foot- 
ftalks,  and  a  tree-like  ftalk.  Afterifcus  frutefcens  leu¬ 
coii  foliis  viridibus  &:  fplendentibus.  Plort.  Elth.  4.3. 
tab.  38. 

10.  Buphthalmum  (Incanum)  foliis  oppofitis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  craflis  incanis,  floribus  feflilibus  caule  fru- 
ticofo.  Ox-eye  with  thick ,  hoary,  narrow,  fpear-fhaped. 
leaves  placed  oppofite,  flowers  growing  clofe  to  the  branches, 
and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  Afterifcus  frutefcens  leucoii  fo- 
lns  anguftiflimis  fereceis  &  incanis.  Ind.  Hort. 
Chelf.  27. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
Phis  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk  :  from 
the  root  there  arifes  many  ftalks,  in  number  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  fize  of  the  roots  thefe  grow  upward  of 

2  fix 
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'  fix  feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  two  ob- 
long  heart-(hapedv  leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  have 
three  longitudinal  veins,  the  bale  on  one  fide  being 

-  fhorter  than  the  other.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  having  a  leafy  empale- 
ment ;  they  are  radiated,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 

•  refembling  a  lfnall  Sun-flower,  from  whence  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  America  have  given  it  that  appellation. 

•  It  flowers  in  Auguft,  and  when  the  autumns  prove 
favourable,  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  England  ;  but  as 
it  propagates  eaflly  by  parting  the  roots,  there  are 
few  perfons  who  are  folicitous  about  the  feed.  The 

•  belt  time  to  tranfplant  and  part  the  roots,  is  toward 
the  end  of  October,  when  the  ftalks  begin  to  decay. 

•  Thefe  Ihould  be  removed  every  other  year,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  fpreading  too  far  ;  they  are  very  hardy,  fo 
will  thrive  in  any  fituation :  but  as  the  roots  are  apt 
to  extend,  they  are  not  proper  for  the  borders  of 
lfnall  flower-gardens  •,  but  in  large  borders,  on  the 
lides  of  rural  walks,  or  in  fpaces  between  Ihrubs, 
they  will  be  ornamental  during  their  feafon  of  flow¬ 
ering. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  'as  alfo 
in  Auftria,  Italy,  and  the  fouth  of  France.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  Falk  ;  it  grows 
near  two  feet  high,  with  (lender  branching  ftalks, 
garnifhed  with  oblong  fmooth  leaves  ^ending  in  a 
point;  the  flowers  grow  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  ra¬ 
diated  round  their  borders  like  thole  of  the  Starwort. 
It  flowers  in  Jtine  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this, 
differing  in  the  breadth  of  their  leaves  and  fize  of  their 
flowers,  but  from  the  fame  feeds  all  thefe  have  been 
produced. 

This  fort  is  generally  propagated  by  parting  the  roots, 
which  may  be  performed  at  the  fame  time,  and  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  direbted  for  the  firft  fort.  As 
this  doth  not  fpread  fo  much  as  the  former,  a  few 
roots  may  be  allowed  room  in  the  ■  borders  of  the 
flower-garden,  efpecially  thofe  which  have  little  fun, 

.  where  thefe  will  continue  a  long  time  in  flower. 

The  third  fort  is  fomewhat  like  the  fecond,  but  the 
leaves  are  broader  and  obtufe ;  the  ftalks  and  leaves 

•  •  are  all'o  hairy,  in  which  confifts  their  difference.  This 

•  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former,  and  is  pro- 

•  pagated  in  the  fame  manner. 

•  The  fourth  fort  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high :  the 
ftalks  divide  into  many  branches  upward  ;  the  fide 

:  branches  rife  much  above  the  middle  (talk,  garnffhed 

•  with  fpear-fttaped  hairy  leaves,  placed  alternately ; 

■  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  forks  of  the  branches 
on  (hort  foot-ftalks ;  the  empalement  confifts  of  feven 
long,  ftiff,  fpear-fliaped  leaves,  ending  in  a  (harp 

•  point ;  thefe  fpread  out  beyond  the  rays  of  the  flower 
in  form  of  a  ftar.  The  flower  fits  clofe  upon  the  em- 

■  palement,  the  border  or  rays  being  compofed  of 
many  female  florets,  which  have  one  fide  ftretched 
out  like  a  tongue,  and  indented  at  the  end  in  three 

•  parts  ;  the  middle  or  difk  of  the  flower  is  compofed 
of  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  are  tubulous,  fun- 
nel-fnaped,  and  (lightly  indented  in  five  parts  at  the 
brim ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong  compreffed  feeds.  The  plants 
flower  in  June  and  July,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  foon  after  which  the  plants  decay. 

The  feeds  of  this  fhould  be  (own  the  beginning  of 
April,  on  open  borders,  where  they  are  to  remain, 
and  will  require  no  other  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
of  weeds,  and  thin  them  to  the  diftance  of  a  foot  and 
a  half,  that  their  branches  may  have  room  to  fpread. 
If  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  autumn,  or  are  permitted 
to  fall  when  ripe,  the  plants  will  come  up  foon  after, 
and  thefe  will  more  certainly  ripen  feeds  than  the 
fpring  plants. 

The  fifth  and  feventh  forts  are  alfo  annual  plants, 
which  grow  naturally  in  the  fame  countries  with  the 

■  lad.  Thefe  feldom  grow  more  than  one  foot  high  in 
gardens,  and  where  they  are  wild  not  fo  high,  but 

•  fend  out  many  fpreading .  alternate  branches  near  the 
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root :  their  leaves,  which  are  oblong,  blunt,  and 
hairy,  are  placed  alternate,  growing  clofe  to  the 
branches  without  any  foot-ftalks ;  the  leaves  of  the 
empalement  of  the  fifth  fort  end  in  a  very  (harp  (pine, 
and  are  much  broader  at  their  bafe  than  either  of  the 
other.  The  flowers  of  all  thefe  have  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  thofe  of  the  laft,  but  fome  are  (mailer, 
and  thoie  of  the  (eventh  fort  have  an  agreeable  odour. 
They  flower  at  the  fame  feafon,  and  are  propagated 
in  the  fame  manner. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  low  perennial  plant  with  a  fhrubby 
(talk,  which  rarely  rifes  a  foot  high,  fending  out 
many  fpreading  branches  from  the  ftem,  garnifhed 
with  hairy  leaves,-  which  are  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but 
broad  and  roundilh  at  their  extremity ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  they  are 
yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  forts, 
but  the  leaves  of  the  empalement  are  foft  and  obtufe. 
Thefe  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England,  but 
the  plant  is  eaflly  propagated  by  flips  during  the  fum- 
mer  feafon  ;  if  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  a  bed  of 
frefti  loamy  earth,  and  covered  with  a  hand-glafs,  ob- 
ferving  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  frequently  refrefned  with  water,  they,  will 
take  root  in  about  fix  weeks,  when  they  (hould  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
fmall  pot  filled  with  frefti  undunged  earth,  and  placed 
in  a  fhady  fituation  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root ; 
after  which  they  may  be  removed  to  a  (heltered  fitu¬ 
ation,  wrhere  they  may  remain  till  the  end  of  October, 
when  they  muft  be  removed  to  a  frame  for  the  winter 
feafon,  being  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  winter  in 
this  country ;  but  as  they  only  require  protection 
from  hard  (rods,  they  will  thrive  better  when  they 
have  a  great  (hare  of  air  in  mild  weather,  than  if 
confined  in  a  green-houfe  ;  therefore  the  beft  method 
is  to  place  them  in  a  common  frame,  where  they  may 
be  fully  expofed  in  mild  weather,  but  fcreened  from 
the  froft.  This  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  It 
flowers  great  part  of  the  year,  which  renders  it  the 
more  valuable. 

The  eighth  fort  rifes  with  feveral  woody  ftems  from 
the  root,  which  grow  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  garnifhed  with  leaves  very  unequal  in  fize,  fome 
of  which  are  narrow  and  long,  others  are  broad  and 
obtufe  ;  thefe  are  intermixed,  fometimes  coming  out 
at  the  fame  joint,  and  often  at  the  intermediate  one  ; 
they  are  foft,  hoary,  and  placed  oppofite.  The  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  larger  leaves  have,  on  their  upper  fide, 
near  their  bafe,  two  fharp  teeth  (landing  upward,  and 
a  little  higher  there  are  generally  ttvo  or  three  more, 
growing  on  the  edge  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  Angle ;  thefe 
are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  have  fcaiy  empale- 
ments.  It  grows  naturally  in  America.  I  received 
another  fort  of  this  from  the  Havannah,  which  was 
found  growing  naturally  there  by  Dr.  Houftoun,  who 
fent  it  by  the  following  title,  Chryfanthemum  fruti- 
colum  maritimum,  foliis  glaucis  oblongis,  (lore  lu- 
teo.  Sloan.  Hift.  Jam.  i.  p.  125.  The  leaves  of  this 
are  (hotter  and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  tenth  fort, 
and  have  no  teeth  on  their  foot-ftalks,  but  in  other 
refpeCts  are  very  like  it ;  the  plants  are  not  fo  hardy. 
The  eighth  has  been  long  preferved  in  the  Englifh 
gardens,  and  was  originally  brought  from  Virginia, 
as  I  was  informed  by  the  Bifhop  of  London’s  gar¬ 
dener,  who  raffed  it  in  1696  at  Fulham. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  Elands, 
from  whence  I  have  feveral  times  received  the  feeds. 
This  feldom  grows  much  more  than  three  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  ftalks  from  the  root,  which  are 
fucculent,  except  near  the  root,  where  they  are  lig¬ 
neous,  garnifhed  with  thick,  fucculent,  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  placed  oppofite ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  end  of  the  branches  upon  foot-ftalks  which  are 
two  inches  long.  Thefe  flowers  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  eighth  fort,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  They 
appear  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  but  often 
continue  till  the  end  of  Oiftober. 

S  s 
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THe  tef  fo«  grows  fo  foe  Baham.mands,  from  4 

fender  ftXfrom  the  root,  which  rile  near  three  fet 
hLh  narniihed  with  long,  narrow,  fuccolen 

fef  fo  are  -ry  hoa£  ^ng^ppofne,  em 

bracing  the  ftalk  at  then  b  -  rfthe  (hootS;  hav. 
low,  and  are  produced  at  -  j  fame 

ing  very  fhort  foot-ftalks.  1  n-eie  appeal  a 

time  with  thofe  of  the  ninth  fort.  } . 

As  thefe  three  forts  do  not  perfoft  the r feeds  mm 

country,  they  are  propagated  y  .,ntf  have  been 
Ihouid  be  planted  in  July,  when  P  ‘  ,  „  b  t}ieir 

t^S^K^take 

the  dav  °and  gently  refrelh  them  with  watei,  but  it 
mult  fc  given  tofoem  fparingly,  for  much  wet 
vi  1  rot  them  In  about  fix  weeks  thefe  will  have 
taken  root,  when  they  mult  be  gradual '  inured  to 
bear  the  open  air  •,  and  foon  after  they  fliould  be  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  loamy 
earth,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  until  they  have  taken 
frelh  root ;  after  which  they  may  be  removed  to  a  Shel¬ 
tered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  middle 
of  October,  when  they  muit  be  removed  in  the 
ereen-houfe.  The  eighth  fort  being  hardier  than  either 
of  the  other,  may  be  placed  in  a  common  green- 
houfe  •  but  the  other  two  will  thrive  better  in  a  warm 
glafs-cafe,  where  they  will  receive  more  fun  and 
have  a  drier  air.  During  the  winter,  they  fhould  have 
but  little  moifture,  and  in  very  mild  weather  they 
lliould  have  frelh  air  admitted  to  them.  In  the :  dim¬ 
mer  they  mull  be  placed  abroad  in  a  Iheltered  fitu- 
ation,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  ex¬ 
otic  plants. 

BUPLEUROIDES.  See  Phyllis. 

BUPLEURUM  [fo  called,  from  Bou?>  Bos ,  and 
wxwph,  cofia,  latus ,  becaufe  it  is  commonly  believed, 
that  if  cows  eat  of  it,  it  will  burft  their  bellies. J  Ein. 
Gen.  Plant.  291.  Hare’s-ear. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  plant  with  an  umbellate d  flower  \  the  rays  of  the 
principal  umbel  are  thin ,  confifting  of  ten  fmaller  umbels , 
which  are  ereft  and  fpread.  The  involucrum  of  the  great 
umbel  is  compofed  of  many  oval  pointed  leaves ,  thofe  of 
the  fmall  have  five.  The  flower  hath  five  fmall  heart- 
fioaped petals,  which  are  infexed,  it  hath  five  fender  ft a- 
mina,  which  are  terminated  by  roundifo  fummits.  Theger- 
men  is  fituated  below  the  flower ,  fupporting  two  fmall  re¬ 
flexed  ftyles ,  crowned  by  a  fmall  fiigma.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  roundifo  comprefed  fruit  which  is 
channelled ,  - dividing  in  two  parts ,  containing  two  oblong 
channelled  feeds ,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  plain  on  the  other. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fettion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Digynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bupleurum  ( Rotundifolium )  involucris  univerfali- 
bus  nullis,  foliis  perfoliatis.  Hort.  Uplal.  64.  Hare  s 
ear,  whofc  greater  umbel  hath  no  involucrum,  and  the 
folks  growing  through  the  leaves.  Perroliata  vulgatif- 
ftma  five  arvenfis.  C.  B.  P.  277. 
a.  Bupleurum  ( Angulofum )  involucellis  pentaphyllis  or¬ 
bicularis,  univerfali  triphyllo  ovato,  foliis  amplexi- 
caulibus  cordato-lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  236. 
Hare’s-ear  with  the  fmall  involucrum  compofed  of  five  or¬ 
bicular  leaves ,  the  larger  of  three  oval  ones,  and  heart 
Jpear-fioaped  leaves  embracing  the  fialk.  Perfoliata  Ai- 
pina  anguftijjolia  major  folio  angulofo..  C.  B.  P. 

3.  Bupleurum.  {Odontitis)  involucellis  pentaphyllis  acu- 
tis,  univerfali  triphyllo,  fiolculo  centrali  altiore,  ra- 
mis  divaricatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  237.  Hare’s-ear  with 
fmaller  involucrii,  compofed  of  five  pointed  leaves  which 
are  acute ,  thofe  of  the  larger  three-leaved,  the  flower  in 
the  center  taller,  and  the  branches  fpreading  from  each 
other.  Perfoliata  minor  anguftifolia,  Bupleuri  folio. 
C.  B.  P.277.  -  1 
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Bupleurum  ( Rigidum )  caule  dichotomo  fuDnudo,  in¬ 
volucris  minimis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  238.  Am’ s- 
ear  with  ft alks  growing  from  the  divifion  oj  the  branches, 
which  have  no  leaves  below,  _  and  a  very  fmall  pointed  in - 
volucrum.  Bupleurum  folio  rigid o.  C.B..P.  278.  _ 
Bupleurum  (T enuiffimum)  umbellis  fimplicibus  aiteims 
pentaphyllis  fubtrifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  238  Mare’s- 
ear  with  fingle  umbels  growing  alternate,  and  five  leaves 
under  each  three  flowers.  Bupleurum  anguftifilmo  fo¬ 
lio.  C.  B.  P.  278. 

Bupleurum  ( Fntticofum )  frutefeens,  foliis  obovatis 
inteaerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  238.  Shrubby  Hare’s-ear 
with  oblong  oval  leaves  which  are  entire.  Bupleui  um  ar- 
borelcens  falicis  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  3I<->’  Seleli  IE- 
thiopicum  frutex.  Dod.  Pempt.  312.  Shrubby  Hart- 
wort  of  ^Ethiopia. 

Bupleurum  (Diforme)  frutefeens,  foliis  vernalibus 
decompofitis  planis  incifis,  asftivalibus  filiformibus 
angulatis  trifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  238.  Shrubby  Hare’s- 
ear,  whoje  fpring  leaves  are  decompounded,  plain,  and  cut , 
and  the  fummer  leaves  are  narrow ,  angular,  and  trifid. 
Bupleurum  frutefeens  foliis  ex  uno  punfto  plurimis 
junceis  tetragonis.  Burman.  Afr.  195.  tab.  71. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  land 
among  wheat,  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  fo  is  fel- 
dom  admitted  into  gardens.  The  leaves  and  feeds 
of  this  plant  are  ufed  in  medicine ;  the  herb  is  efteem- 
ed  good  for  diflblving  fcrophulous  tumours,  and  is 
by  fome  ufed  for  internal  ailments,  ruptures,  and 
bruifes  from  a  fall.  It  is  called  JThoroughwax  in 
Englilh. 

The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  forts  are  annual. 
The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  others  are  natives  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees ; 
thefe  are  feldom  cultivated  but  in  botanic  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  variety.  Thofe  who  are  defirous  to  have 
any  of  thefe  fpecies  in  their  gardens,  fhould  fow  their 
feeds  in  autumn,  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to 
remain,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well  •,  and 
keep  the  plants  clean  irom  weeds,  which  is  all  the 
culture  they  require.  They  flower  in  June  and  July, 
and  their  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  a  woody  ftem,  which  fends  out 
many  branches,  fo  as  to  form  a  large  head  or  bulh, 
covered  with  a  purplifh  bark,  and  garnilhed  with  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  ftiff  leaves,  which  are  very  fmooth,  of  a 
fea-green  colour  •,  the  ends  of  the  branches  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  umbels  of  yellow  flowers  lomewhat  like 
thofe  of  Fennel.  Thefe  come  out  in  Augull,  but 
are  feldom  fucceeded  by  perfedt  feeds  in  England. 

It  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy* 
near  the  borders  of  the  fea. 

It  is  commonly  known  among  gardeners  by  the  title 
of  Shrubby  ^Ethiopian  Hartwort,  and  is  now  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  nurfery-gardens  for  fale.  This  grows 
five  or  fix  feet  high,  forming  a  large  regular  bufli, 
the  leaves  continuing  green  through  the  year  render 
it  more  valuable.  It  is  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the 
open  air,  and  may  be  intermixed  with  other  ever¬ 
green  fhrubs  of  the  fame  growth,  in  the  front  of  taller 
trees,  where  their  ftems  are  defigned  to  be  excluded 
from  fight.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
fliould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  frelh  loamy  earth, 
and  in  winter  fheltered  under  a  hot-bed  frame  •,  in 
the  fpring  the  cuttings  will  put  out  roots,  but  they 
will  not  be  fit  to  tranfplant  till  the  autumn  following  *, 
fo  the  pots  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation  in 
fummer,  and  in  dry  weather  they  muft  be  refreshed 
with  water.  The  young  plants  may  be  planted  in  a 
nurfery-bed  at  two  feet  diftance  for  a  year  or  two  to 
get  ftrength,  and  then  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  to  the  gardens 
in  Holland.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the 
height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  fending  out  fome  fide 
branches,  which  in  the  fpring  have  their  lower  parts 
garnilhed  with  leaves  compofed  of  many  fmall  plain 
lobes,  which  are  finely  cut  like  thofe  of  Coriander,  • 
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of  a  fea-green  colour,  thefe  leaves  Toon  fall  off,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  branches  are  clofely  covered 
with  long  rulh-like  leaves  having  four  angles,  which 
come  out  in  clutters  from  each  joint.  The  flowers 
grow  in  fpreading  umbels  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  which  are  fmall  and  of  an  herbaceous  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  channelled  feeds. 
This  fort  is  commonly  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
readily  take  root,  if  they  are  planted  in  April  in 
pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed,  and  when  they  have  taken  root,  they 
fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  air  by  degrees,  and  af¬ 
ter  they  have  obtained  ftrength,  may  be  planted  each 
into  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  light  loamy  earth, 
placing  them  in  the  {hade,  till  they  have  taken  frefli 
root,  when  they  may  be  placed  with  other  exotic 
plants  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  the  autumn,  when  they  mutt  be  removed  into  the 
green-houfe,  and  placed  with  fuch  hardy  plants  as 
require  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  mild  weather,  and  only 
require  a  protedlion  from  froft. 

If  this  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  they  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  pots 
filled  with  light  earth,  which  mutt  be  fheltered  under 
a  frame  in  winter,  and  in  the  fpring  removed  to  a 
very  gentle  hot-bed,  which  will  foon  bring  up  the 
plants  ;  thefe  mutt  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  air  by 
degrees,  and  then  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
railed  from  cuttings.  This  plant  flowers  in  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

BURMANNIA.  Lin.  Gen.  397.  This  genus  was 
fo  titled  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  in  honour  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Burman,  profeflbr  of  botany  at  Amfterdam. 

The  Characters  are, 

Jt  hath  a  cylindrical  coloured  empalement  of  one  leaf  having 
three  longitudinal  membranaceous  angles ,  the  flower  hath 
three  fmall  oblong  petals ,  fituated  in  the  mouth  of  the  em- 
palement ,  it  hath  fix  fmall  ftamina ,  the  fummits  are  at 
the  mouth  of  the  empalement ,  two  at  each  ;  the  germen  is 
cylindrical ,  half  the  length  of  the  empalement,  fuppor ting 
a  flender  ftylc  the  length  of  the  corolla ,  having  three  obtufe 
concave  ftigma :  the  empalement  becomes  a  triangular  cy¬ 
lindrical  covering  to  the  feeds ,  opening  in  three  valves , 
having  three  cells  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

.  This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  intitled  Hexandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

j.  Burmannia  ( Difticha )  fpica  gemina.  Burm.  Zeyl. 
50.  Burmannia  with  a  double  fpike  of  flowers. 

2.  Burmannia  ( Biflora )  flore  gemino.  Lin.  Sp.  41 1. 
Burmannia  with  two  flowers.  Burmannia  fcapo  biflorte. 
Flor.  Virg.  36. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon,  in  places 
covered  with  water  moft  part  of  the  year,  the  root 
is  compofed  of  many  capillary  fibres,  from  which 
come  out  fix  or  eight  narrow  fpear^fhaped  leaves, 
near  two  inches  long,  which  are  entire.  The  fiower- 
ftalk  rifes  a  fpan  high,  garnifhed  v/ith  five  or  fix 
narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  embrace  it  at  their 
bafe ;  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  double  fpike  of 
flowers  fpreading  each  way :  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
fmall  blue  flowers,  included  in-  a  fwelling  fpatha,  or 
fheath ;  thefe  have  each  three  fliort  petals,  fix  ftamina, 
and  one  ftyle  •,  and  in  its  native  foil,  the  empalement 
of  the  flower  becomes  a  triangular  cover  to  the 
feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Ca¬ 
rolina,  in  watery  places,  this  hath  a  ftrong  fibrous 
root,  from  which  arife  feveral  oblong  oval  leaves, 
four  or  five  inches  long,  which  are  fmooth  and  entire; 
between  thefe  arifes  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower, 
which  is  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  terminated  by  fpikes 
of  flowers,  two  growing  in  each  fpatha  or  fheath ; 
thefe  are  blue,  and  in  their  native  foil  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  feeds  inclofed  in  the  triangular  empale¬ 
ment, 

Thefe  plants  are  very  difficult  to  preferve  in  gardens; 
for  as  they  naturally  grow  in  marfliy  places,  which 
are  covered  withy  water  great  part  of  die  year,  they 
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will  not  thrive  when  planted  in  dry  ground,  and  being 
too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  England,  renders  them 
veiy  difficult  to  preferve ;  therefore  whoever  is  de- 
firous  to  have  them,  fhould  plant  them  in  pots,  which 
fhould  be  plunged  in  troughs  of  water,  fo  deep  as  to 
cover  the  furface  of  the  mould  therein  about  three 
inches.  Thofe  troughs  in  which  the  firft  fort  is 
planted,  fhould  be  placed  in  a  warm  ftove,  where 
they  fhould  conftantly  remain,  being  careful  to  fupply 
the  water  as  it  may  diminifh  in  the  troughs  from  time 
to  time.  The  troughs  in  which  the  fecond  fort  is 
put,  fhould  be  placed  in  a  green-houfe  in  .winter  to 
protect  the  plants  from  froft,  but  in  fummer  they 
may  be  expofed  in  the  open  air,  with  this  manage¬ 
ment,  if  carefully  attended  to,  the  plants  may  be  pre- 
ferved,  and  fometimes  may  be  brought  to  produce 
flowers. 

BURNET.  See  Poterium  and  Sanguisorba, 

BURSA  PASTORIS,  She'pherds-pouch.  This  is 
a  common  weed  in  moft  parts  of  England ;  which 
propagates  1b  faft  by  feeds,  as  not  to  be  eafily  cleared 
when  they  are  permitted  to  fired  ;  for  there  are  com¬ 
monly  four  generations  of  this  plant  from  feeds  in  a 
year,  fo  faft  does  the  feed  ripen,  and  the  plants  come 
up  ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  too  foon  or  carefully  rooted 
out  of  a  garden. 

B  U  T  O  MU  S,  [Bar opov,  of  (3s?,  an  ox,  and  rlpm,  to  cut, 
fo  called,  becaufe  the  leaves  of  it  are  fo  acute,  that 
the  tongue  and  lips  of  oxen,  which  are  great  lovers 
of  this  plant,  are  wounded  by  it,  fo  that  the  blood 
iflues  forth:  it  is  alfo  called  J  uncus  Florida,  becaufe 
it  has  the  leaves  of  a  Ruffi,  and  produces  a  fine 
bunch  of  flowers.]  The  Flowering- Rufh,  or  Water- 
Gladiole. 

The  Characters  are, 

ip  he  flowers  grow  in  a  fingle  umbel ,  having  a  fhort  three 
leaved  involucrum.  The  flower  hath  fix  roundifh  concave 
petals ,  which  are  alternately  fmaller  and  more  pointed ,  it 
hath  nine  awl-Jhaped  ftamina ,  fix  of  which  furround  the 
other ,  and  are  terminated  by  double  lamellated  fummits  ; 
it  hath  fix  oblong  pointed  germen ,  fupporting  a  fingle 
ftigma ;  the  germen  afterward  become  fix  oblong  pointed 
capfules ,  having  one  cell  filled  with  oblong  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  ninth  clafs,  intitled  Enneandria  Hexagy- 
nia,  the  flower  having  nine  ftamina,  and  fix  germen. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Butomus  ( JJmbellatus )  FI,  Lap.  159.  The  Flowering- 
Ruflo ,  or  Water-Gladiole.  Juncus  floridus  major.  C.  B. 
P.  1 1 2.  Greater  Flowering- Rufh. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  plant,  one  with  a 
rofe  coloured  flower,  and  the  other  with  a  white,  but 
thefe  are  only  accidental  variations,  therefore  not  to 
be  enumerated  as  diftindt  fpecies.  . 

The  Rofe  coloured  fort  is  pretty  common  in  {landing 
waters,  in  many  parts  of  England ;  the  other  is  a 
variety  of  this,  though  lefs  common  with  us  near 
London.  Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  in  boggy 
places,  or  by  planting  them  in  cifterns,  which  ftiould 
be  kept  filled  with  water,  that  fhould  have  about  a 
foot  thicknefs  of  earth  in  the  bottom,  into  which  the 
roots  fhould  be  planted,  or  the  feed  fown  as  foon  as 
they  are  ripe ;  thefe,  though  common  plants,  yet 
produce  very  pretty  flowers,  and  are  worth  propa¬ 
gating  for  variety,  efpecially  if  in  any  part  of  the 
garden  there  fhould  be  conveniency  for  an  artificial 
bog,  or  where  there  are  ponds  of  {landing  water,  as 
is  many  times  the  cafe,  and  perfons  are  at  a  lofs  what 
to  plant  in  fuch  places,  that  may  appear  beautiful ; 
whereas,  if  thefe,  and  a  few  more  wild  plants,  which 
naturally  grow  in  fuch  places,  were  taken  into  the 
garden,  they  would  have  a  very  good  effect  in  diver- 
nfying  the  feveral  parts  thereof. 

There  is  another  fpecies,  or  at  leaft  a  variety,  of  this 
plant,  which  is  found  growing  near  London,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  common  fort,  but  not  half  fo  large 
either  in  leaf,  {talk,  or  flower ;  but  in  other  refpedts 
fo  like  it,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  be  diftin- 
guiffied  from  it,  for  which  reafon  I  have  not  enume¬ 
rated  it ;  though  many  of  the  plants  fettled  in  the 

river 
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river  Thames,  clofe  by  the  Chelfea  garden,  where 
they  continued  their  ufual  fixiall  fize  many  )  ears. 

BUXUS,  the  Box  Tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flower s*on  the  fame  plant ;  the 
male  flowers  have  a  three-leaved ,  and  the  female  a J  our  - 
leaved  empale', rent ,  which  are  concave.  \ The  male  flowers 
have  two ,  and  the  female  three  concave  petals ,  which 
are  larger  than  the  empalement.  The  male  flowers  have 
four  upright  ftamina ,  terminated  by  double  ere  ft  fummits 
with  a  rudiment  of  a  germen ,  but  no  fly le  or  ftigma  :  the 
female  flowers  have  roundi/h,  blunt ,  three-cornered  germen, 
fupporting  three  very  fhort flyles ,  crowned  by  obtufe prickly 
ftigma.  The  empalement  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh 
capfule ,  fhaped  like  an  inverted  pottage  pot,  opening  in 
three t  cells ,  each  having  two  oblong  feeds,  which  are  cafl 
forth  by  the  elafticity  of  the  pod  when  ripe. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fection 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  in  titled  Monoecia 
Tetrandria,  there  being  male  and  female  flowers  on 
the  fame  plant,  and  the  male  flowers  having  four 
ftamina. 

The  Species  are.  . 

1.  Buxus  ( Arborefcens )  arborefcens,  foliis  ovatis.  Tree 
Box  with  oval  leaves.  Buxus  arborefcens.  C.  B.  P. 

2.  Buxus  ( Anguftifolia )  arborefcens  folds  lanceolatis. 
Tree  Box  with  fpear-floaped  leaves.  Buxus  anguftifolia. 
Raii  Syn.  445.  Narrow-leaved  Box. 

3.  Buxus  ( Suffruticofa )  humilis  foliis  orbicularis.  Dwarf 
3  Box  with  round  leaves.  Buxus  humilis.  Dod.  pempt. 

782.  Dwarf  or  Dutch  Box. 

Thefe  are  three  certainly  diftinft  fpecies.  _  The  two 
forts  of  Tree  Box  have  been  frequently  raifed  from 
feeds,  and  conftantly  produced  plants  of  the  fame 
kind  from  thole  the  feeds  were  taken  from  •,  and  the 
Dwarf  Box  will  never  rife  to  any  confiderable  height 
with  any  culture,  nor  have  I  everfeen  this  fort  flower, 
where  the  plants  have  been  encouraged  to  grow  many 
years  in  the  greateft  luxuriancy.  There  are  two  or 
three  varieties  of  the  firft  fort,  which  are  propagated 
in  the  gardens,  one  with  yellow,  and  the  other  white 
ftriped  leaves.  The  other  hath  the  tops  of  the  leaves 
.  only  marked  with  yellow,  which  is  called  Tiped  Box. 
The  firft:  and  fecond  forts  grow  in  great  plenty  upon 
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Box-hill,  near  Parking  in  Surry,  where  were  formerly 
lame  trees  of  thefe  kinds  •,  but  of  late  they  have  been 
"pretty  much  deftroyed,  yet  there  are  great  numbers 
of  the  trees  remaining,  which  are  of  a  confiderable 
bLnefs.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  ufeful  for 
turners  engravers,  and  mathematical  inftrument- 
makers’  the" wood  being  l'o  hard,  clofe,  and  ponder¬ 
ous  as  to  fink  in  water,  which  renders  it  very  valua¬ 
ble  for  divers  utenfils. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  tree  or  large  Box  are  proper 
to  intermix  in  clumps  of  Evergreens,  &c.  where  they 
add  to  the  variety  of  fuch  plantations  •,  thefe  may  be 
propagated  by  planting  the  cuttings  in  autumn  in  a 
lhady  "border,  obferving  to  keep  them  watered  until 
they  have  taken  root,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  nurferies,  till  they  are  fit  for  the  purpofes  intend¬ 
ed.  The  beft  feafon  for  removing  thefe  trees  is  in 
October,  though  indeed,  if  care  be  ufed  to  take  them 
up  with  a  good  ball  of  earth,  they  may  be  tranfplant¬ 
ed  almoft  at  any  time,  except  in  fummer.  Thefe 
trees  are  a  very  great  ornament  to  cold  and  barren 
foils,  where  few  other  things  will  grow;  they  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  branches,  or 
from  feeds:  the  laft  being  the  beft  method  to  have 
them  grow  to  be  large,  the  feeds  muft  be  fown  foon 
after  they  are  ripe  in  a  lhady  border,  which  muft  be 
duly  watered  in'  dry  weather. 

The  Dwarf  kind  of  Box  is  ufed  for  bordering  flower¬ 
beds  or  borders  for  which  purpofe  it  far  exceeds 
any  other  plant,  it  being  fubjecft  to  no  injuries  from 
cold  or  heat,  and  is  of  long  duration,  is  very  eafily 
kept  handfome,  and,  by  the  firmnefs  of  its  rooting, 
keeps  the  mould  in  the  borders  from  wrafhing  into  the 
gravel-walks,  more  effedtually  than  any  plant  what¬ 
ever.  This  is  increafed  by  parting  the  roots,  or  plant¬ 
ing  the  flips ;  but  as  it  makes  fo  great  an  increafe  of 
itfelf,  and  fo  eafily  parts,  it  is  hardly  wrorth  while  to 
plant  the  flips  that  have  no  roots.  It  is  now  be¬ 
come  fo  common,  that  it  may  be  purchafed  from  the 
nurferies  at  a  cheap  rate. 

The  manner  of  planting  this  in  edgings,  &c.  is  fo 
well  underftood  by  every  working  gardener,  that  it 
would  be  needlefs  to  mention  any  thing  of  that  kind 
here. 

BYTTNERIA.  See  Basteria. 
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AAPEBA.  See  Cissampelus. 
CABBAGE.  See  Brassica. 
CABINET,  in  a  garden,  is  a  conveniency 
which  differs  from  an  arbour,  in  this,  that 
an  arbour  or  fummer-houfe  is  of  great  length,  and 
arched  over  head  in  the  form  of  a  gallery  but  a  ca¬ 
binet  is  either  fquare,  circular,  or  in  cants,  making 
a  kind  of  falon,  to  be  fet  at  the  ends,  or  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  long  arbour. 

CACALIANTHEMUM.  See  Cacalia. 

C  AC  ALIA,  Foreign  Coltsfoot. 

The  Characters  are,  / 

It  hath  compound  flowers  which  are  included  in  one  com¬ 
mon,  cylindrical,  fcaly  empalement :  the  flowers  are  fa¬ 
bulous  and  funnel-fhaped ,  cut  at  the  top  into  five  parts 
•  which  fit  and  ere  ft -,  thefe  have  each  five  floor t  fiendcr  fta¬ 
mina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits.  The  germen  is 
crowned  with  down ,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle,  crowned 
by  two  oblong  recurved  ftigma  ;  the  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  Jingie  oblong  feed ,  crowned  u  ith  long  down. 
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This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefta  poly- 
gamia  aequalis ;  thefe  have  all  hermaphrodite  flowers 
which  are  fertile. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cacalia  ( Alpina )  foliis  reniformibus  acutis  denticu- 
latis  calycibus  fubtrifloris.  Gouan.  Monfp.  429.  Ca¬ 
calia  with  kidney-Jhaped  leaves  which  are  Jharply  indent¬ 
ed,  and  generally  three  flowers  in  each  empalement.  Ca¬ 
calia  foliis  craffis  hirfutis.  C.  B.  P.  197. 

2.  Cacalia  ( Glabra )  foliis  cutaneis  acutioribus  &  gla- 
bris.  C.  B.  P.  198.  Cacalia  with  fnootb  leaves,  having 
acute  points.  Cacalia  glabro  folio.  Cluf.  Hill.  2. 
p.  115. 

3.  Cacalia  ( Suaveolens )  caule  herbaceo  foliis  haftato-fa- 
gittatis  denticulatis,  petiolis  fuperne  dilatatis.  Hort. 
Uplal.  254.  Cacalia  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  fpear- 
floaped  indented  leaves ,  and  the  upper  fide  of  the  foot-ftatk. 
fpr ending.  Cacalia  Americana  procerior,  folio  triangu- 

.  lari  per  baftn  auriculato,  floribus  aibis.  -Edit,  prior. 

4.  Cacalia 
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a  Cacalia  ( Atriplicifolia )  caule  herbaceo,  foliis  flub- 
cordatis  dentato-finuatis,  calycibus  quinquefloris.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  835.  Cacalia  with  an  herbaceous  ft alk,  hear t- 
fhaped  finuated  leaves ,  and  five  florets  in  each  empalement . 
Nardus  Americana  procerior,  foliis  caffiis.  Pluk.  Aim. 

5.  (Cacalia  (. Ficoides )  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  compreffis 
carnofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  834.  Cacalia  with  a  Jhrubby 
flalk ,  and  flejhy  compreffed  leaves.  Senecio  Africanus 
arborefcens,  ficoidis  folio  &  facie.  Com.Rar.  Plant.  40. 

6.  Cacalia  (Kleinia)  caule  fruticofo  compofito,  foliis 
lanceolatis  planis,  petiolorum  cicatricibus  obfoletis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  834.  Cacalia  with  a  compound  Jhrubby 
flalk ,  plain  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  and  the  foot-flalks  leav-  j 
ing  fears.  Cacalianthemum  folio  nerii  glauco.  Hort.: 

•  Elth.  6 1 .  tab.  54.  .  .  r  ,  „  'I 

7.  Cacalia  ( Papillaris )  caule  fruticofo  obvollato  fpinis  ; 

petiolaribus  truncatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  834.  Cacalia 
with  a  Jhrubby  flalk ,  guarded  on  every  fide ■  with  broken 
rough  foot-flalks.  Cacalianthemum  caudice  papillari. 
Hort.  Elth.  63.  tab.  55.  , 

8.  Cacalia  ( Ante-euphorbium )  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  ova- 
to-oblongis,  petiolis  ball  linea  triplici  dedudtis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  834.  Cacalia  with  a  Jhrubby  flalk,  oblong  oval 
leaves ,  and  three  lines  connected  to  the  bafe  of  the  foot- 
ftalk.  Kleinia  foliis  carnofis  planis  ovato-oblongis. 

Hort.  Cliff.  395-  ,  ,  ,  r  v.  . 

9.  Cacalia  (S  one  bifolia)  caule  herbaceo,  foliis  lyratis 
amplexicaulibus  dentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  1 169.  Cacalia  with 
an  herbaceous  flalk ,  and  lyre-floaped  indented  leaves  em¬ 
bracing  the  flalk. 

10  Cacalia  (Luted)  caule  herbaceo,  foliis  quinque- 
partitis  acutis  fubtus  glaucis,  floribus  terminalibus 
pedunculis  longiffimis.  Cacalia  with  an  herbaceous  flalk, 
leaves  divided  into  five  acute  parts,  glaucous  on  their  under 

fide,  and  flowers  with  long  foot-flalks  terminating  the  ft  alks. 

The  frit  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria,  and  the 
Helvetian  mountains,  but  is  frequently  preferved  in 
curious  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  This  hath  a 
flefhy  root  which  fpreads  in  the  ground,  from  which 
fpring  up  many  leaves,  Handing  on  Angle  foot- 
ftaiks°,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Ground  Ivy,  but  of  a 
thicker  texture,  of  a  fhining  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  white  on  their  under  ;  between  thefe  arife 
the  foot-ftalk,  which  is  round,  branching  toward  the 

■  top,  and  grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high  •,  under  each 
diviflon  of  the  ftalk  is  placed  a  f  ngle  leaf,  of  the 
fame  fhape  with  thofe  below,  but  much  fmaller;  the 
branches  are  terminated  by  purplifh  flowers,  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  fort  of  umbel.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long  feeds,  crowned  with  down. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  the  appearance  of  the  firft,  but 
the  leaves  are  almoft  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  and 
fharply  lawed  on  their  edges,  and  on  both  fides  very 
green  •,  the  {talks  rife  higher  ;  the  leaves  upon  the 
{talks  have  much  longer  foot-flalks  than  thofe  of  the 
firft.  The  flowers  of  this  are  of  a  deeper  purple  co¬ 
lour.  This  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps.  They  flower 
toward  the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June. 
The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
This  hath  a  perennial  creeping  root,  which  fends 
out  many  {talks,  garnifhed  with  triangular  fpear- 
ftiaped  leaves,  fharply  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  pale 
green  on  their  under  fide,  but  a  deep  fhining  green 
above,  placed  alternately.  The  {talks  rife  to  the 
height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  and  are  terminated  by 
umbels  of  white  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long  feeds  crowned  with  down.  It  flowers  in  Au- 
guft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Odtober.  This  plant 
multiplies  greatly  by  its  fpreading  roots,  and  alfo  by 
the  feeds,  which  are  fpread  to  a  great  diftance  by  the 
wind,  the  down  which  adheres  to  them  being  greatly 
aflifting  to  their  conveyance.  The  roots  of  this 
plant,  which  have  been  caft  out  of  the  Chelfea  gar¬ 
den,  have  been  carried  by  the  tides  to  a  great  diftance, 
■where  they  have  lodged  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
fattened  themfelves  to  the  ground,  and  have  incrOafed 
fo  much,  as  that  in  a  few  years,  it  may  appear  as  a 
native  of  this  country.  The  ftalks  decay  in  autumn, 
and  new  ones  arife  in  the  fpring. 
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The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  America,  but  has  been 
many  years  in  fome  curious  gardens.  This  hath  4 
perennial  root,  and  an  .annual  ftalk.  The  root  is 
compofed  of  many  flefhy  fpreading  tubers,  fending 
out  feveral  ftrong  ftalks  in  the  fpring,  which  rife 
four  or  five  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  roundifh  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  greatly  indented  on  their  edges,  of  a 
lea-green  on  their  under  fide,  but  darker  above,  placed 
alternately  the  length  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  Umbels  of  yellowifh  herbaceous  flowers,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  bv 
feeds  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  which  ripen  in 
October. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  are  propagated  by  parting 
their  roots,  for  they  feldom  produce  good  feeds  in 
England.  The  beft  time  to  tranfplant  and  part  their 
roots  is  irt  autumn.  They  require  a  loamy  foil  and 
a  fliady  fituation. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  propagate  in  great  plenty, 
both  by  their  fpreading  roots,  and  alfo  their  feeds. 
The  roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn,  and  re¬ 
quire  a  moift  foil  and  an  open  fituation.  If  the  feeds 
are  permitted  to  flatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  in 
the  fpring  without  any  care. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  rifes  with  ftrong  round  ftalks  to  the 
height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  which  are  woody  at  bot¬ 
tom,  but  foft  and  fucculent  upward,  lending  out 
many  irregular  branches,  garnifhed  more  than  halt 
their  length  with  thick,  taper,  fucculent  leaves,  a 
little  compreffed  on  two  fides,  ending  in  points,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  whitifh  glaucous  farina,  which  comes 
off  when  handled.  Thefe,  when  broken,  emit  a 
ftrong  odour  of  turpentine,  and  are  full  of  a  vifeous 
juice  •,  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  umbels ;  they  are  white,  tubu- 
lous,  and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top.  The  ftig- 
ma  which  crowns  the  ftyle  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour, 
and  ftands  ereft  above  the  tube.  The  ftamina  are 
much  {hotter,  and  furround  the  oblong  germen,  which 
is  fituated  in  the  center  of  the  tube,  and  is  crowned  by 
long,  white,  hairy  down.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  feed,  with  the  fame  down  adhering 
to  it;  but  thefe  do  not  ripen  in  England.  Some  ot 
the  noblemen  in  France  have  the  leaves  of  this  plant 
pickled  ;  in  doing  of  which,  they  have  a  contrivance 
to  preferve  the  white  farina  with  which  they  are  co¬ 
vered,  and  thereby  render  them  very  beautiful. 

This  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  during  the 
fummer  months :  thefe  fhould  be  cut  from  the  plants 
and  laid  to  dry  a  fortnight,  that  the  wound  may  be 
healed  over  before  they  are  planted.  Moft  people 
plunge  the  pots,  in  which  thefe  are  planted,  into  a. 
moderate  hot-bed,  to  forward  their  putting  out  roots ; 
but  if  they  are  planted  in  June  or  July,  they  will 
root  as  well  in  the  open  air.  I  have  frequently  had 
the  branches  broken  off  by  accident,  and  fallen  on 
the  ground,  which  have  put  out  roots  without  any 
care.  Thefe  branches  may  be  kept  fix  months  out 
of  the  ground,  and  will  take  root  if  planted.  This 
fhould  have  a  light  fandy  earth,  and  in  winter  be 
placed  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
fun  and  air  in  mild  weather,  but  muft  be  protefted 
from  froft.  During  the  winter  feafon,  the  plants 
muft  have  but  little  water ;  and  in  fummer,  when 
they  are  placed  in  the  open  air,  it  fhould  not  be  given 
them  too  often,  nor  in  great  quantity,  but  treated 
like  the  Ficoides,  and  other  fucculent  plants  from 
the  fame  country.  It  flowers  ufually  in  autumn,  but 
is  not  conftant  to  any  feafon. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canaiy  Iflands, 
but  has  been  long  an  inhabitant  in  the  Englilh  gai  - 
dens.  This  rifes  with  a  thick  flelhy  ftem,  divided 
at  certain  diftances,  as  it  were,  in  fo  many  joints ; 
each  of  thefe  divifions  fwell  much  larger  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  than  they  do  at  each  end ;  the  ftalks  divide  into 
many  irregular  branches  of  the  fame  form,  which, 
toward  their  extremities,  are  garnilhed  with  long,  nar¬ 
row,  fpear-flraped  leaves,  of  a  glaucous  colour,  {land¬ 
ing  all  round  the  ftalks  without  order.  As  thefe  fall 

T  t  off, 
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off  they  leave  a  fear  at  the  place,  which  always  re¬ 
mains  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
laro-e  clufcers,  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  which 
are°tubulous,  and  of  a  faint  Carnation  colour.  They 
appear  in  Auguft  and  September,  but  continue  great 
part  of  OCtober,  and  are  not  lucceeded  by  leeds  in 
this  country.  There  have  been  ftones  and  foflils  dug 
up  at  a  great  depth  in  fome  parts  of  England,  which 
have  very  perfect  impreflions  of  this  plant  upon  them , 
from  whence  Dr.  Woodward  has  fuppofed,  the  plants 
were  lodged  there  at  the  univeriai  deluge;  and 
finding  the  impreflions  of  many  other  plants  and 
animals,  which  are  natives  of  thole  iflands,  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  waters  flowed  hither  from  the  iouth- 
welt. 

This  plant  has  been  called  Cabbage-tree  by  the  gar¬ 
deners,  I  fuppofe  from  the  refemblance  which  the 
Italics  of  it  have  to  that  of  the  Cabbage :  others  have 
titled  it  Carnation-tree,  from  the  fhape  of  the  leaves, 
and  colour  of  the  flowers. 

It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former  fort,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  cul¬ 
ture  ;  but  muff  have  a  dry  warm  glafs-cafe  in  winter, 
and  very  little  water,  being  very  fubjeCt  to  rot 
with  wet.  In  fummer  they  muff  be  placed  in  the 
open  air,  in  a  warm  fheltered  fituation,  and  in  very 
dry  weather  refrefhed  moderately  with  water.  With 
this  management  the  plants  will  "flower  annually,  and 
grow  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet. 

The  feventh  fort  refembles  the  flxth  in  its  form  and 
manner  of  growth,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower  and 
more  fucculent.  Thefe  do  not  fall  off  entire  like  the 
other,  but  break  off  at  the  beginning  of  the  foot- 
ftalk,  which  are  very  ftrong  and  thick ;  and  always 
continue,  fo  that  the  main  ftalk  of  the  plant,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  branches,  which  are  deftitute  of 
leaves,  are  fet  round  on  every  fide  with  thefe  trun¬ 
cated  foot-ftalks.  This  fort  hath  not  as  yet  produced 
any  flowers  in  England.  It  is  propagated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  two  form'er  forts,  from  cuttings,  and 
the  plants  muff  be  treated  as  hath  been  direCfced  for 
the  fifth  fort,  but  require  to  be  kept  drier,  both  in 
winter  and  fummer ;  therefore,  in  very  wet  feafons, 
the  plants  fliould  be  fheltered  from  hard  rains,  which 
often  caufe  them  to  rot,  when  they  are  expofed 
thereto ;  but  they  require  the  open  air  in  fummer. 
This  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  eighth  fort  has  been  long  preserved  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  gardens,  and  was  generally  titled  Ante-euphor- 
bium,  luppofing  it  to  have  a  contrary  quality  to  the 
Euphorbium.  This  rifes  with  many  fucculent  ftalks 
from  the  root,  as  large  as  a  man’s  finger,  which 
branches  out  upward,  into  many  irregular  ftalks  of 
the  fame  form,  but  fmaller,  garnifhed  with  flat,  ob¬ 
long,  fucculent  leaves,  placed  alternately  round  the 
branches ;  under  each  foot-ftalk  there  are  three  lines 
or  ribs,  which  run  longitudinally  through  the  branches 
joined  together.  This  fort  very  rarely  flowers  in 
Europe,  but  is  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  fifth,  and  is  equally  hardy.  It  muff 
have  very  little  wet,  efpecially  in  winter,  and  requires 
a  dry,  fandy,  poor  foil. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon,  China, 
and  alfo  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  from  whence  I 
received  the  feeds.  This  fort  feldom  continues  longer 
■than  to  ripen  its  feeds.  The  ftalk  rifes  near  two  feet 
high,  branching  a  little  toward  the  top ;  the  leaves 
are  cut  on  their  fides,  and  finuated  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  Muftard,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  which 
are  terminated  by  flowers  formed  almoft  in  an  umbel; 
thefe  are  in  fome  plants  yellow,  and  in  others  purple; 
they  are  fmall,  and  are  lucceeded  by  oblong  oval 
feeds,  having  a  feathery  down.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September,  foon  after  which 
the  plant  decays. 

d  his  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in  the 
autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe  in  a  pot,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  will  more  certainly 
lucceed  than  thofe  lown  in  the  fpring ;  but  where 
theie  is  not  iuch  conveniency,  the  feeds  fhould  be 
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fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fliould  be  planted  on  another 
hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward,  fhading  them  till 
they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  air  fhould  be 
daily  admitted  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  warmth 
of  the  feafon.  When  the  plants  have  acquired  ftrength, 
they  fliould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  either  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  under  a  deep  frame,  or 
placed  in  a  glafs-cale,  where  they  will  flower  and 
perfeft  their  feeds. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  St.  Elelena,  from 
whence  I  received  the  plants :  the  roots  of  this  fort 
fpread  and  increafe  under  the  furface,  fo  is  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  the  roots ;  the  leaves  arife  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  root,  having  very  fliort  foot-ftalks; 
thefe  are  cut  into  five  or  fix  long  acute  fegments  al¬ 
moft  to  the  midrib,  the  fegments  are  alfo  acutely  cut 
on  their  fides  in  two  or  three  places :  the  under  fide 
of  the  leaves  are  glaucous,  their  upper  fide  of  a  dark 
green.  The  flower-ftalk  arifes  betv/een  the  leaves 
immediately  from  the  roots ;  this  is  naked,  about 
eight  inches  high,  terminated  by  fix  or  eight  yellow 
compound  flowers  ftandifig  on  long  foot-ftalks,  almoft 
umbellatim ;  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
feeds,  which  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

As  this  plant  increafes  fo  fall  by  its  root,  there  is 
little  want  of  the  feeds ;  therefore  the  roots  may  be 
parted  either  the  beginning  of  September,  or  the 
latter  end  of  March,  and  fhould  be  planted  in  pots 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed 
in  the  ftove,  where  it  fliould  be  conftantly  kept,  being 
too  tender  to  thrive  elfewhere  in  this  climate. 

CACAO.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  EL  660.  Theobroma.  Lin. 
Gen.  806.  The  Chocolate-nut. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  is  compcfed  of  five  fpear-fhaped  leaves , 
which  fpread  open.  The  flower  hath  five  petals ,  which 
are  irregularly  indented ,  and  fpread  open ;  it  hath  five 
ere  hi  ftamina ,  which  are  as  long  as  the  petals,  terminated 
by  pointed  fummits.  In  the  center  is  placed  the  oval  ger¬ 
med,  fupporting  a  fingle  ftyle,  the  length  of  the  ftamina , 
crowned  by  an  erebl  ftigma.  The  ger men  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  pod ,  ending  in  a  point ;  which,  is  woody , 
wanted,  and  divided  into  five  cells,  which  are  filled  with 
oval ,  comprejj'ed,  fiejhy  feeds.  . 

This  genus  of  plants  was  conftituted  by  father  Plu¬ 
nder,  who  communicated  the  characters,  which  he 
had  drawn  in  America,  to  Dr.  Tournefort,  who  has 
inferted  it  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Inftitutions.  Dr. 
Linnteus  has  joined  this  to  the  Guazuma  of  Plunder, 
under  the  title  of  Theobroma ;  but  as  the  fruit  of 
thefe  plants  are  very  different  from  each  other,  I 
fhall  keep  them  under  different  genera. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  which  is, 

Cacao.  Cluf.  Exot.  The  Chocolate-nut-tree. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  America,  and  is  found  in 
great  plenty  in  feveral  places  between  the  tropics, 
but  particularly  at  Caracca  and  Carthagena,  on  the 
river  Amazons,  in  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  at  Hon¬ 
duras,  Guatimala,  and  Nicaragua.  At  all  thefe  places, 
it  grows  naturally  without  culture ;  but  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  many  of  the  iflands  which  are  pofteffed  by 
the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  was  formerly  planted 
in  fome  of  the  iflands  which  are  in  the  poffeftion  of 
the  Englifh ;  but  it  has  been  negleCted  for  many  years 
paft,  fo  that  at  prefent  it  is  fo  fcarce  in  thofe  places, 
that  the  Englifh  are  fupplied  with  it  by  the  French' 
and  Spaniards,  who  make  the  inhabitants  pay  them 
a  good  price  for  it ;  and  as  there  is  a  great  quantity 
of  it  confumed  in  England,  confequently  it  muft 
make  an  alteration  in  the  balance  of  trade  greatly 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Englifh ;  which  might  be 
eafily  remedied,  if  the  planters  in  our  colonies  were' 
but  the  leaft  induftrious ;  fince,  as  it  formerly  grew 
on  thofe  iflands,  fo  as  to  produce  not  only  a  fufficient 
quantity  for  their  own  confumption,  but  to  fupply 
Europe  with  great  quantities,  there  can  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  planting  it  in  thofe  iflands  again,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  thofe  fituations  where  the  fugar  canes  do 
not  thrive  to  advantage. 
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I  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  the  beft  account  of  this  plant, 
and  the  culture  which  it  requires  in  thofe  countries, 
with  the  profits  which  have  arifen  from  it  to  thofe 
who  have  planted  fome  of  thefe  trees  of  late  years, 
by  way  of  experiment,  in  order  to  excite  others  to 
follow  their  example  ;  and  fhall  afterward  give  di¬ 
rections  for  cultivating  it  in  England,  by  way  of 
curiofity. 

In  making  a  plantation  of  Chocolate-trees,  you 
mult  firft  be  very  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  fituation, 
and  the  foil,  otherwife  there  will  be  fmall  hopes  of 
fuccefs.  As  to  the  fituation,  it  fhould  be  in  a  place 
where  the  trees  may  be  protected  from  ftrong  winds, 
to  which  if  they  are  expofed,  they  will  foon  be  de- 
ftroyed  i  fo  that  in  fuch  places  where  torrents  of  water 
have  wafhed  away  the  earth  fo  as  to  leave  broad  and 
deep  furrows  (which  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  iflands 
call  gullies,)  thefe  trees  will  thrive  exceedingly:  and 
as  thefe  are  very  frequently  to  be  found  in  thofe 
illands,  and  many  of  them  are  of  large  extent,  and 
not  much  cultivated,  it  may  be  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  to  fome  eftates,  which,  at  prelent,  are  of  fmall 
value.  The  foil  in  thefe  gullies  is  generally  rich  and 
moift,  which  is  what  thefe  trees  require  ;  fo  that  they 
will  make  great  progrefs  in  thefe  places,  as  hath  been 
experienced  by  thofe  perfonS,  who  have  lately  made 
trials  of  the  plants  in  thefe  lituations ;  but  where 
there  are  not  a  fufficient  number  of  thefe  gullies, 
choice  fhould  be  made  of  a  fituation  which  is  well 
fheltered  by  large  trees ;  or,  if  there  are  not  trees 
already  grown,  there  fhould  be  three  or  four  rows 
planted  round  the  fpot  which  is  defigned  for  the  Cho¬ 
colate-trees,  of  fuch  forts  which  are  of  quickeft 
growth;  and  within  thefe  rows  there  fhould  be  fome 
Plantain-trees,  planted  at  proper  diftances,  which 
being  very  quick  of  growth,  and  the  leaves  very 
large,  will  afford  a  kindly  fhelter  to  the  young 
Chocolate-trees  placed  between  them. 

The  Chocolate-trees  which  are  cultivated,  feldom 
grow  to  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
nor  do  they  fpread  their  branches  very  wide  ;  fo  that 
if  the  Plantain-trees  are  placed  in  rows,  about  twenty 
four  feet  afunder,  there  will  be  room  enough  for  two 
rows  of  Chocolate-trees  between  each  row  of  Plan¬ 
tains  ;  and  if  they  are  placed  at  ten  fipet  diftance  in 
•  the  rows,  it  will  be  fufficient  room  for  them.  Thofe 
trees  which  are  found  wild  in  uncultivated  places, 
are  generally  of  much  larger  growth,  which  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  other  trees,  amongft  which  thefe 
are  found  growing ;  for,  being  protected  from  the 
winds  by  thofe,  they  are  not  fo  much  in  danger  there¬ 
from,  as  thofe  which  are  cultivated :  and  the  other 
trees  clofely  furrounding  them,  will  naturally  draw 
them  up  to  a  greater  height :  however,  that  is  not  a 
definable  quality  in  thefe  trees ;  for  the  lower  they 
are,  the  better  the  fruit  may  be  gathered  without 
hurting  the  trees,  and  the  lefs  they  are  expofed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  weather  ;  fo  that  the  inhabitants  never 
defire  to  have  their  trees  above  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  high. 

The  foil  upon  which  thefe  trees  thrive  to  moft  ad¬ 
vantage,  is  a  moift,  rich,  deep  earth;  for  they  ge- 
neially  fend  forth  one  tap  Toot,  which  runs  very 
deep  into  the  ground,  fo  that  wherever  they  meet 
with  a  rocky  bottom  near  the  furface,  they  feldom 
thrive,  nor  are  they  of  long  continuance ;  but  in  a 
rich,/  deep,  moift  foil,  they  will  produce  fruit  in 
pretty  good  plenty  the  third  year  from  feed,  and  will 
continue  fruitful  for  feveral  years  after. 

Befoie  the  plantation  is  begun,  the  ground  fhould 
be  well  prepared  by  digging  it  deep,  and  clearing  it 
irom  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  noxious  plants, 
which,  lr  fufiered  to  remain  in  the  ground,  will  ffioot 
up  again  after  the  firft  rain,  and  greatly  obftruft  the 
growth  of  the  plants ;  fo  that  it  will  be  almoft  im- 
poffible  to  clear  the  ground  from  tligfe  roots,  after 
the  Chocolate  plants  are  come  up,  without  greatly 
injuring  them.  A  ' 

When  the  ground  is  thus  prepared,  the  rows  ffiould 
be  marked  out  by  a  line,  where  the  nuts  are  to  be 
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planted,  fo  as  that  they  may  be  placed  in  a  quincunx 
order,  at  equal  diftance  every  way,  -  or  at  leaf;  that 
the  Plantain- trees  between  them  may  form  a  quin¬ 
cunx,  with  the  two  rows  of  Chocolate-trees,  which 
are  placed  between  each  row  of  them. 

In  making  a  plantation  of  Chocolat<'-nut-trees  the 
nuts  muft  be  planted  where  the  trees  are  to  remain  •• 
for  if  the  plants  are  tranfplanted,  they  feldom  live  ; 
and  thofe  which  furvive  it,  will  never  make  thriving 
trees ;  for,  as  I  before  obferved,  thefe  trees  have  a 
tender  tap  root,  which,  if  broke,  or  any  way  injured, 
the  tree  commonly  decays. 

1  lie  nuts  fhould  always  be  planted  in  a  rainy  feafon, 
or  at  leaft  when  it  is  cloudy  Weather,  and  fome  hopes 
of  l  ain  falling  foon  after.  As  the  fruit  ripens  at  two 
different  feafons,  viz.  at  Midfummer  and  at  Chrift- 
mas,  the  plantation  may  be  made  at  either  of  thofe  ; 
but  the  chief  care  muft  be  to  choofe  fuch  nuts  as  are 
perfectly  ripe  and  found,  otherwife.  the  whole  trouble 
and  expence  will  be  loft.  The  manner  of  planting 
the  nuts  is,  to  make  three  holes  in  the  ground,  v/itiiin 
two  or  three  inches  of  each  other,  at  the  place  where 
e^ery  tree  is  to  ftand ;  and  into  each  of  thefe  holes 
fhould  be  one  found  nut  planted  about  two  inches 
deep,  covering  them  gently  with  earth.  The  reafon 
for  putting  in  three  nuts  at  every  place  is,  becaufe 
they  leldom  all  fueceed  ;  or,  if  moft  of  them  grow, 
the  plants  will  not  be  all  equally  vigorous ;  fo  that 
when  the  plants  have  had  one  year’s  growth,  it  is  very 
eafy  to  draw  up  ail  the  weak  unpromifing  plants, 
and  leave  the  moft  vigorous;  but  in  doing  this, 
great  caie  fhould  be  had  to  the  remaining  plants,  fo 
as  not  to  injure  or  difturb  their  roots  in  drawing  the 

It  is  very  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  Chocolate-nuts 
will  not  retain  their  growing  faculty  long  after  they 
are  taken  from  the  trees,  fo  that  there  is  no  poffibility 
of  tranfporting  them  to  any  great  diftance  for  plant- 
ing ;  nor  fhould  they  be  kept  long  out  of  the  ground, 
in  the  natural  places  of  their  growth.  There  are 
fome  authors  who  have  written  the  hiftory  of  this 
tree,  and  diftinguifli  three  different  forts  of  the  nuts, 
from  the  colour  of  their  fkins,  one  of  which  is  of  a 
whitifh  green  colour,  one  of  a  deep  red,  and  the  third 
of  a  red  and  yellow  colour;  but  thefe  are  not  fpeci- 
fically  different,  but  all  arife  from  feeds  of  the  lame 
tree,  as  is  the  cafe  of  our  filberts,  which  differ  in 
the  colour  of  their  fkins,  but  are  of  the  fame  colour 
within,  and  have  the  fame  tafte.  There  are  others, 
who  would  diftinguifli  thefe  nuts  by  their  fize  and 
form,  fome  being  large  and  thick,  others  almoft  as 
flat  as.  Beans ;  but  thefe  differences,  I  have  been  cre¬ 
dibly  informed,  arife  from  fome  accident,  as  thofe 
trees  which  are  young  and  vigorous,  and  grow  upon 
a  deep  rich  foil,  will  always  produce  larger  and  better 
nourifhed  fruit,  than  thofe  which  ftand  on  a  ffiallow 
dry  ground,  and  are  unthriving  trees :  as  will  alfo 
the  age  of  a  tree  make  a  great  alteration  in  the  fize 
of  the^ fruit ;  for  old  trees  are  generally  obferved  to 
produce  finaller  and  flatter  nuts  than  thofe  which  are 
young,  or  than  the  fame  trees  did  bear  while  they 
were  vigorous. 

When  the  Chocolate-trees  firft  appear  above  ground, 
they  are  very  tender,  and  fubjed  to  great  injuries 
from  the  ftrong  winds,  the  fcorching  fun,  or  great 
droughts,  for  which  reafon  the  planters  are  obliged 
to  guard  againft  all  thefe  enemies,  firft,  by  making 
choice  of  a  fheltered  fituation,  or  at  leaft  by  planting 
trees  to  form  a  fhelter.;  and,  if  poffible,  to  have  the 
plantation  near  a  river,  for  the  conveniency  of  wa¬ 
tering  the  plants  the  firft  feafon,  until  they  have  made 
ftrong  roots,  and  are  capable  of  drawing  their  nou- 
rifhment  from  fome  depth  in  the  earth,  where  they 
meet  with  moifture.  But  in  order  to  fhelter  the 
plants  from  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  plant  two  rows  of  Caffada  between  each  row 
of  Chocolate-trees,  which  will  grow  about  feven  or 
eight  feet  high,  and  fcreen  the  young  plants  from 
the  violence  of  the  flan  the  firft  feafon  ;  after  which 
time,  they  will  be  in  lefs  danger  of'  injury  therefrom  ; 

and 
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anJ  the  following  feafon,  when  the  Cafiada  is  taken 
ud  for  ufe,  the  ground  fhould  be  worked  between 
the  young  plants,  being  very  careful  not  to  injure 
their  roots  by  this  operation.  I  his  method  of  plant- 
j no-  the  Caflada  betv/een  the  young  Chocolate-trees, 
is  of  great  advantage  to  the  planter;  for  wnen  the 
roots  of  the  Caflada  are  taken  up  for  ule,  it  will  de¬ 
fray  the  expence  of  keeping  the  ground  clean  nom 
weeds,  without  which  the  young  plants  will  come  to 
nothing.  The  Plantains  alfo,  which  will  be  fit  to 
cut  in  about  twelve  months  after_  planting,  will  de¬ 
fray  the  whole  expence  of  preparing  the  ground,  fo 
that  the  produce  of  the  Chocolate-trees  will  be  neat 
profit;  for  as  the  Plantains  produce  fruit  and  decay, 
they  will  be  fucceeded  by  fuckers,  which  will  produce 
fruit  in  eight  months  after;  whereby  there  will  be  a 
continual  l'upply  of  food  for  the  negioes,  which  will 
more  than  pay  for  keeping  the  ground  wrought,,  and 
clear  from  weeds,  until  the  Chocolate-trees  begin  to 
produce  fruit,  which  is  generally  the  third  year  after 
planting. 

The  planters  ufually  let  the  Plantain-trees  two  or 
three  months  before  the  Chocolate-nuts  are  ripe, 
that  they  may  be  large  enough  to  afford  fhelter  to  the 
young  plants  when  they  come  up  ;  and  the  Caflada 
is  always  planted  a  month  or  fix  weeks  before  the 
Chocolate-nuts,  for  the  fame  reafon.  Some  people 
plant  Potatoes,  others  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  or 
Water  Melons,  between  the  rows  of  Chocolate  plants; 
which,  they  fay,  will  prevent  the  weeds  from  riflng 
to  injure  the  young  plants-,  for  as  all  thefe  trail  on 
the  ground,  they  occupy  the  whole  furface,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  weeds  from  growing  :  but  where  this  is 
practiied,  it  fhould  be  done  with  great  caution,  left, 
by  being  over-covetous,  you  injure  the  young  Cho¬ 
colate-nuts  fo  much,  that  they  may  never  recover 
it ;  therefore  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
fhoots  of  thefe  plants,  whenever  they  approach  the 
Chocolate-trees ;  otherwife  they  will  foon  greatly  in¬ 
jure,  if  not  totally  deftroy  them. 

In  about  feven  or  eight  days  after  the  Chocolate-nuts 
are  planted,  the  young  plants  will  begin  to  appear 
above  ground ;  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  looked 
over,  to  fee  if  any  of  them  are  attacked  by  infedts  ; 
in  which  cafe,  if  the  infedts  are  not  timely  deftroyed, 
they  will  foon  devour  all  the  young  plants ;  or  if 
there  fhould  be  any  weeds  produced  near  the  plants, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  cut  down  with  a  hoe;  in 
doing  which,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  that  neither 
the  tender  fhoot,  nor  the  rind  of  the  bark  are  injured. 
About  twenty  days  after  the  plants  have  appeared, 
they  will  be  five  or  fix  inches  high,  and  have  four  or 
fix  leaves,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  plants. 
Thefe  leaves  are  always  produced  by  pairs,  oppofite 
to  each  other,  as  are  alfo  the  branches ;  fo  that  they 
make  very  regular  handfome  heads,  if  they  are  not 
injured  by  winds.  In  ten  or  twelve  months  they  will 
be  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  have  fourteen  or 
fixteen  leaves.  By  this  time  the  Caflada,  which  was 
planted  between  the  rows  of  Chocolate  plants,  will 
have  large  roots  fit  for  ufe,  therefore  fhould  be  taken 
up  •  and  the  ground  being  then  wrought  over  again, 
will  greatly  encourage  the  young  plants. 

In  two  years  time  the  plants  will  have  grown  to  the 
height  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  fometimes  four 
feet,  many  of  which  will  begin  to  flower ;  but  the 
careful  planters  always  pull  off  all  thele  bloffoms ; 
for  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  to  produce  fruit, 
they  will  fo  much  \Veaken  the  trees,  that  they  feldom 
recover  their  ftrength  again,  fo  as  to  become  vigo¬ 
rous.  When  thefe  plants  are  two  years  and  a  half 
old,  they  will  produce  flowers  again,  fome  of  which 
are  often  left  to  bear  fruit ;  but  the  moft  curious 
planters  pull  off'  all  thefe,  and  never  leave  any  to  pro 
dm*  fruit  until  the  third  year ;  and  then  but  a  few, 
in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  trees ;  by  which 
method,  their  trees  always  produce  larger  and  better 
nourifhed  fruit,  than  thole  which  are  l'uffered  to  bear 
a  larger  quantity,  and  will  continue  much  longer  in 
vigour.  1  he  fourth  year  they  fuffer  their  trees  to  bear 
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a  moderate  crop,  but  they  generally  pull  off  fome 
flowers  from  thole  trees  which  are  weak,  that  they 
may  recover  ftrength  before  they  are  too  old. 

From  the  time  when  the  flowers  fall  off,  to  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  fruit,  is  about  four  months.  It  is  eafy 
to  know  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  by  the  colour  of  the 
pods,  which  become  yellow  on  the  fide  next  the  fun. 
In  gathering  the  fruit,  they  generally  place  a  negro 
to  each  row  of  trees ;  who,  being  furnifhed  with  a 
bafket,  goes  from  tree  to  tree,  and  cuts  off  all  tho.fe 
which  are  ripe,  leaving  the  others  for  a  longer  time 
to  ripen.  When  the  bafket  is  full,  he  carries  the 
fruit,  and  lays  it  in  a.  heap  at  one  end  of  the  plan¬ 
tation  ;  where,  after  they  have  gathered  the  whole 
plantation,  they  cut  the  pods  lengthways,  and  take 
out  all  the  nuts,  being  careful  to  diveft  them  of  the 
pulp  which  clofely  adheres  to  them ;  and  then  they 
carry  them  to  the  houfe,  where  they  lay  them  in  large 
cafks,  or  other  veffels  of  wood,  raifed  above  ground, 
and  cover  them  with  leaves,  of  the  Indian  Reed  and 
mats,  upon  which  they  lay,  fome  boards,  putting 
fome  ftones  thereon  to  keep  them  down  dole,  in 
order  to  prefs  the  nuts.  In  thefe  veffels  the  nuts  are 
kept  four  or  five  days ;  during  which  time,  they  muft 
be  ftirred  and  turned  every  morning ;  otherwife  they 
will  be  in  danger  of  perifhing  from  the  great  fermen¬ 
tation  they  are  ufually  in.  In  this  time  they  change 
from  being  white  to  a  dark  red  or-  brown  colour. 
Without  this  fermentation,  they  fay  the  nuts  will  not 
keep.;  but  will  fprout,  if  they  are  in  a  damp  place, 
or  fir  rive  1  and  dry  too  much,  if  they  are  expofed  to 
heat. 

After,  the  nuts  have  been  thus  fermented,  they  fhould 
be  taken  out  of  the  veffels  and  fpread  on  coarle  cloths, 
where  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  fun  and  wind ;  but 
at,  night,  or  in  rainy  weather,  they  muft  be  taken 
under  fhelter,  otherwife  the  damp  will  fpoil  them. 
If  the  weather  proves  fair,  three  days  time  will  be 
long  enough  to  dry  them,  provided  they  are  carefully- 
turned  from  time  to  time,  that  they  may- dry  equally 
on  every  fide.  When  they  are  perfectly  dry,  they 
may  be  put  up  in  boxes  or  facks,  and  preferved  in  a 
,  dry  place  until  they  are  fnipped  off,  or  otherwife  dif- 
pofed  of.  The  frefher  thefe  nuts  are,  the  more  oil 
is  contained  in  them ;  fo  that  the  older  they  are,  the 
lefs  they  are  efteemed. 

Thefe  trees  do  not  produce  their  fruit  on  the  young 
branches,  or  at  their  extremities,  as  moft  other  trees 
do ;  but  from  the  trunk,  and  the  larger  branches, 
come  out  the  buds  for  flowers  and  fruit.  While  the 
trees  are  young,  they  do  not  produce  their  fruit  in 
great  plenty ;  for  before  the  trees  are  eight  years  old, 
they  reckon  it  a  good  crop  to  have  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  pods  on  each  tree. at.  one  gathering, •  efpecially 
that  at  Midfummer ;  which  is  always  a  much  worfe 
crop  than  the  Chriftmas  feafon,  which  is  occafioned 
by  the  much  greater  drought  of  the  fpring  for  the 
autumns  being  the  rainy  feafons,  the  Chocolate-trees 
produce  a  much  greater  .quantity  of  fruit.  When 
the  trees  are  full  grown  and  vigorous,  they  will  fome- 
times  produce  two  hundred,  or  two  hundred  and 
forty  pods  at  one  feafon ;  which  will  make  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  of  Chocolate,  when  dried  ;  fo  that  it 
is  a  very  profitable  commodity,  and  can  be  managed 
with  very  little  charge,  when  compared  with  fugar. 

I  have  been  credibly  informed  by  a  perfon  of  great 
worth  and  integrity,  who  refided  fome  years  in 
America,  that  he  has  feen  as  much  Chocolate  gathered 
from  one  tree  in  a  year,  as  hath  been  worth  thirty 
fhillings  fterling  on  the  fpot :  fo  that  the  trouble  of 
gathering  and  preparing  for  the  market,  being  much 
lefs  than  for  many  other  commodities  which  are  ma- , 
nufadtured  in  the  Britifh  colonies,  it  is  furprifing  it 
fhould  be  negledled ;  efpecially  as  it  yields  lb  large  a 
fhare  of  fuftenance  to  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of 
thofe  colonies,  that  they  .  cannot  live  comfortably . 
without  it,  and  purchafe  it  from  the  French  and 
Spaniards  at  a  confiderable  price  ;  which  in  time  muft 
greatly  impoverilh  the  colonies. 
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The  Chocolate-trees,  if  planted  on  a  good  foil,  and 
properly  taken  care  of,  will  continue  vigorous  and 
fruitful  twenty-five  or  thirty  years :  therefore  the 
charge  of  cultivating  a  plantation  of  thefe  trees,  muff 
be  much  lefs  than  that  of  Sugar ;  for  although  the 
ground  between  the  rows  of  plants  will  require  to  be 
often  hoed  and  wrought,  yet  the  firft  working  of  a 
ground  to  make  a  new  plantation  of  -Sugar,  Indigo, 
Caffada,  &c.  is  a  larger  expence  than  the  after-work¬ 
ings  are.  Befides,  Sugar-canes  require  as  much  la¬ 
bour  in  their  cultivation,  as  any  plant  whatever ;  and 
fince  the  infedts  which  deftroy  the  Sugar-canes,  have 
fpread  fo  much  in  the  Britifh  colonies,  nothing  is  a 
more  uncertain  crop  than  Sugar ;  for  which  reafon, 
I  think  it  would  be  greatly  worth  thofe  planters  care, 
who  are  poffeffed  of  proper  lands  for  the  Chocolate- 
trees,  to  make  fome  fmall  trials  at  leaft,  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  this  fad. 

The  leaves  of  thefe  trees  being  large,  make  a  great 
litter  upon  the  ground  when  they  fall ;  but  this  is 
not  injurious,  but  rather  of  fervice  to  the  trees ;  for 
the  furface  of  the  ground  being  covered  with  them, 
they  preferve  the  moifture  in  the  ground,  and  prevent 
its  evaporating ;  which  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  young 
tender  roots,  which  are  juft  under  the  furface  •,  and 
when  the  leaves  are  rotten,  they  may  be  buried  in 
digging  the  ground,  and  it  will  ferve  as  good  manure. 
Some  planters  let  the  pods,  in  which  the  Chocolate 
is  inclofed,  lie  and  rot  in  a  heap  (after  they  have 
taken  the  nuts  out)  which  they  alfo  fpread  on  the 
ground  inftead  of  dung.  Either  of  thefe  manures  are 
very  good,  provided  they  are  well  rotted  before  they 
are  laid  on  the  ground-,  and  great  care  fhould  be 
had,  that  no  vermin  fhould  be  carried  on  the  plan¬ 
tation  with  the  dung. 

Befides  the  ordinary  care  of  digging,  hoeing,  and 
manuring  the  plantations  of  Chocolate-trees,  there  is 
alfo  another  thing  requifite  in  order  to  their  doing 
well ;  which  is,  to  prune  the  decayed  branches  off, 
and  to  take  away  fmall  ill  placed  branches,  wherever 
they  are  produced.  But  you  fhould  be  cautious  how 
this  work  is  performed ;  for  there  fhould  be  no  vi¬ 
gorous  branches  fhortened,  nor  any  large  amputa¬ 
tions  made  on  thefe  trees ;  becaufe  they  abound  with 
a  loft,  glutinous,  milky  juice,  which  will  flow  out  for 
many  days  whenever  they  are  wounded,  which  greatly 
weakens  the  trees.  However,  fuch  branches  whofe 
extreme  parts  are  decayed,  fhould  be  cut  off,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  infection  from  proceeding  farther  and  fuch 
branches  as  are  much  decayed,  fhould  be  taken  off 
clofe  to  the  item  of  the  tree  ;  but  this  fhould  be  per¬ 
formed  in  dry  weather,  foon  after  the  crop  of  fruit 
is  gathered. 

Some  people  may  perhaps  imagine,  that  what  I  have 
directed,  is  a  tedious  laborious  work,  and  not  to  be 
performed  by  a  few  flaves :  but  this  is  a  great  miftake, 
for  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  five  or  fix 
negroes  will  cultivate  a  plantation  of  ten  thoufand  of 
thefe  trees,  provided  they  are  properly  inftrudted ; 
which  is  a  fmall  number,  when  compared  to  the 
quantity  neceffary  to  cultivate  a  Sugar  plantation  of 
the  like  extent  of  ground.  And  when  the  profits  of 
both  are  compared,  there  will  be  a  great  difference : 
for,  fuppofing  we  fet  the  price  of  five  fhillings  per 
annum,  for  the  produce  of  each  tree,  when  grown, 
(which  I  am  of  opinion  is  very  moderate,  confidering 
what  has  been  related;)  then  a  plantation , of  ten 
thoufand  trees  will  produce  twenty-five  hundred 
pounds  a  year ;  which,  managed  by  fix  or  feven  ne¬ 
groes,  without  the  expence  of  furnaces,  &c.  is  a 
much  greater  profit  than,  I  think,  can  be  drawn  from 
any  other  produdti'on. 

In  order  to  cultivate  this  plant  in  Europe,  by  way  of 
curiofity,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  the  nuts  planted 
into  boxes  of  earth  (in  the  countries  where  they  grow) 
foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  becaufe,  if  the  nuts  are 
fent  over,  they  will  lofe  their  growing  quality  before 
they  arrive.  Thefe  boxes  fhould  be  placed  in  a 
fhady  fituation,  and  mull  be  frequently  watered,  in 
order  to  forward  the  vegetation  of  the  nuts.  In 
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about  a  fortnight  after  the  nuts  are  planted,  the  plants 
will  begin  to  appear  above  ground  ;  when  they  fhould 
be  carefully  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  protected 
from  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun,  which  is  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  thefe  plants,  efpecially  while  they  arc- 
young  :  they  fhould  alfo  be  kept  very  clear  "from 
weeds  ;  which,  if  buffered  to  grow  in  the  boxes,  will 
foon  overbear  the  plants  and  deftroy  them.  When 
the  plants  are  grown  ltrong  enough  to  tranfport,  they 
fhould  be  fhipped  and  placed  where  they  may  be 
fcreened  from  ftrong  winds,  fait  water,  and  the  violent 
heat  of  the  fun.  During  their  paffage  they  muft  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  water ;  but  it  muft  not  be 
given  them  in  great  quantities,  left  it  rot  the  tender 
fibres  of  their  roots,  which  will  deftroy  the  plants ; 
and  when  they  come  into  a  cool  latitude,  they  muft 
be  carefully  protected  from  the  cold,  when  they  will 
not  require  To  frequently  to  be  ■  watered :  for  in  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  if  they  have  gentle  water¬ 
ings  once  a  week,  it  will  be  fufficient. 

When  the  plants  arrive  in  England,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  out  of  the  boxes,  and  each  tranfplant- 
ed  into  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
being  careful  to  cover  the  glaffes  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  to  fcreen  the  plants  from  the  fun  :  they  muft 
allb  be  frequently  watered,  but  it  muft  be  done  with 
caution,  not  to  rot  their  roots.  In  this  hot-bed  the 
plants  may  remain  till  Michaelmas,  when  they  muft 
be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  and  plunged  into 
the  tan,  in  the  warmeft  part  of  the  ftove.  During 
the  winter  feafon  the  plants  muft  be  frequently  re¬ 
frefhed  with  water,  but  it  muft  be  given  to  them  in 
fmall  quantities,  yet  in  fummer  they  will  require  a 
more  plentiful  fhare.  Thefe  plants  are  too  tender  to 
live  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  even  in  the  hotteft 
feafon  of  the  year ;  therefore  muft  conftantly  remain 
in  the  bark-ftove,  obferving  in  very  warm  weather  to 
let  in  a  large  fhare  of  frefh  air  to  them,  and  in  winter 
to  keep  them  very  warm.  As  the  plants  increafe  in 
bulk,  they  fhould  be  fhiftea  into  larger  pots  ;  in  do¬ 
ing  of  which,  there  muft  be  particular  care  taken  not 
to  tear  or  bruife  their  roots,  which  often  kills  the 
plants ;  nor  muft  they  be  placed  in  pots  too  large,  be¬ 
caufe  that  is  a  flow,  but  fure  death  to  them.  The 
leaves  of  thefe  plants  muft  be  frequently  wafhed  to 
clear  them  from  filth,  which  they  are  fubjedl  to  con¬ 
tract  by  remaining  conftantly  in  the  ho  ufe ;  and  this 
becomes  an  harbour  for  fmall  infects,  which  will  in- 
feft  the  plants,  and  deftroy  them,  if  they  are  not 
timely  wafhed  off.  If  thefe  rules  are  duly  obierved, 
the  plants  will  thrive  very  well,  and  may  produce 
flowers  in  this  climate  :  but  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
obtain  fruit  from  them  ;  for,  being  of  a  very  tender 
nature,  they  are  fubject  to  many  accidents  in  a  cold 
country. 

C  A C HR  Y S.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  304. 

.  The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellate d  flower ,  the  great  or  general  umbel 
being  compofed  of  many  fmaller  ;  the  involucrum  of  both 
is  compofed  of  many  narrow  fpear-fhafed  leaves ;  the  great 
umbel  is  uniform.  Id  he  flower  hath  five  fpear-fhaped , 
ere  ft,  equal  petals.  It  hath  five fingle  ftamina  the  length 
of  the  petals ,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits.  The  turbi¬ 
nated  germen  is  fituated  under  the  receptacle ,  fupporting 
two  flyles ,  crowned  by  rcundijh  ftigma.  Hhe  empalement 
afterward  becomes  a  large ,  oval ,  blunt  fruity  dividing  in 
two  parts ,  each  having  one  large  fungous  feed ,  convex  on 
one' fide,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedhon 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Digyma, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  two  flyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cachrys  ( [Trifidus )  foliis  bipinatis,  foliolis  linearibus 
trifidis,  feminibus  lmvibus.  Cachrys  with  bipinnated 
leaves ,  whofe  lobes  are  linear ,  and  a  fmooth  fruit.  Ca¬ 
chrys  femine  fungofb  laevi,  foliis  ferulaceis.  Mor. 
Umb.  62. 

2.  Cachrys  ( Sicula )  foliis  bipinnatis,  foliolis  linearibus 

acutis,  feminibus  fulcatis  hifpidis.  Lin.  Sp.  355.  Ca¬ 
ll  u  chrys 
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cbm  vihh  double  winged  leaves,  vibofe  lobes  are.  linear., 
acute,  and  prickly  furrowed  feeds.  Cachtys  femme 
funjofo  fulcato  afpero,  foliis  peucedani  latiulculis. 

Mor.  Hitt.  3-  P-  267- . . 

Ca  chr.  vs  ( Lib  and  is)  foliis  bipinnatis,  foliolis  acutis 

multifidis,  feminibus  fulcatis  lxvibus.  Lin.  Sp.  355. 
Cacbrys  with  double  winged  leaves ,  whofe  lobes  are  acute , 
mdtifid ,  and  fmooth  furrowed  feeds.  Cachrys.  femme 
fungofo  fuledto  piano  minore,  foliis  peucedani  angul- 

tis.  Mor.  Hilt.  3.  p.  2 67.  _  _  . 

.  Caciirys  ( IJne aria)  foliis  pinnatis  roiiolis  linearibus 
multifidis  feminibus  fulcatis  plams.  Cachrys  with  very 
narrow ,  multifid ,  winged  leaves ,  cud  a  -plain  channeled 
fruit.  Cachrys  femine  fungofo  lulcato  piano  majore 
foliis  peucedani  anguftis.  Mor.  Umb.  62. 

.  Cachrys  ( Hungarica )  foliorum  impari  lobato,  hir- 
futo,  femine  fungofo  fulcato  piano.  Cachrys  with  hairy 
leaves,  terminated  with  an  odd  lobe ,  a  plain,  fungous, 

channelled  feed.  Cachrys  Hungarica  Panacis  ioLo. 
Tourn.  Hill.  325. 

The  fir  ft  fort  hath  a  thick  flefhy  root  which  ftnkes 
deep  in  the  ground;  from  which  fprings  out  many 
narrow  winged  leaves  refembling  thofe  of  Giant-fen¬ 
nel,  which  fpread  near  the  ground;  from  between 
thefe  arile  a  hollow  fungous  ftalk  about  two  feet  higii, 
terminated  by  a  large  umbel  of  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  oval,  fmooth,  fungous  fruit,  divid¬ 
ing  into  two  parts,  each  inclofing  an  oblong  feed. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  large,  firm,  fweet-fmelling 
root,  which  fends  out  feveral  pinnated  leaves  like 
thofe  of  Hog’s-fennel,  but  fhorter.  The  ftalk  is 
fmooth' jointed,  and  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high,  which 
is  terminated  by  large  umbels  of  yellow  flowers  like 
thofe  of  Dill ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong,  fun¬ 
gous,  channelled  feeds,  which  are  prickly. 

The  third  fort  hath  a  thick  flefhy  root  like  Fennel, 
which  runs  deep  into  the  ground,  fending  out  feveral 
narrow  pinnated  leaves,  ending  in  many  points  ;  be¬ 
tween  thefe  arife  a  fmooth  jointed  ftalk  about  three 
feet  .high,  which  is  terminated  by  large  umbels  of 
flowers  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  wrhich  are 
fucceeded  by  fmaller  fungous  plain  feeds  which  are 
furrowed. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  very  thick  roots  which  ftrike 
deep  iri  the  ground,  fending  out  very  narrow  winged 
leaves  like  thofe  of  Hog’s-fennel.  The  ftalk  rifes 
five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  is  jointed  like  thofe  of  Fen¬ 
nel,  .  terminated  by  large  umbels  of  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  large,  oval,  fungous  feeds, 
which  are  deeply  furrowed. 

The  fifth  fort  has  a  thick  fungous  root,  from  which 
fhoot  out  many  winged  leaves,  having  large  hairy 
Jobes  placed  alternate,  _  terminated  by  an  odd  one: 
the  ftalk  is  hollow,  rifing  four  feet  high,  terminated 
by  an  umbel  of  yellow  Sowers  like  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  lorts.  This  grows  naturally  in  Hungary. 

The  fine  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Spain ;  the  feconfi  and  third  in  Italy ;  the  fourth 
in  Sicily.  They  flower  in  June,  and  their  feeds  ripen 
in  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  for  if  they 
are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the  following  fprino-, 
they  often  mifearry,  and  when  they  fucceed,"  they 
never  come  up  until  the  fpring  after ;  fo  that  by 
fowing  them  in  autumn,  a  whole  year  is  laved,  and 
the  feeds  fcldom  mifearry.  Thefe  feeds  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  inady  border,  where  the  plants  are  to  re¬ 
main  ;  for  tiie  plants  having  long  tap  roots,  will  not 
bear  tranfplanting  fo  well  as  many  other  kinds.  The 
diftangc  to  be  obferved  for  tlie  fowing  of  their  feeds 
fhould  be  three  feet  apart ;  fo  that  if  each  kind  is 
fown  in  a  drill,  when  the  plants  are  pome  up,  they 
may  be  thinned,  leaving  two  of  the  molt  promifinp- 
p rants  of  each  kind  to  remain.  Theie  plants  will  be¬ 
gin  to  appear  early  in  April,  when  they  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  cleared  from  weeds ;  and  in  dry  weather,  if 
tney  are  gently  watered  while  young,  it  will  greatly 
promote  their  growth ;  after  which  time  they  will 
ieciuie  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
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weeds,  and  every  fpring  to  dig  the  ground  carefully  • 
between  them,  fo  as  not  to  injure  the  roots. 

Thefe  plants  decay  to  the  ground  every  autumn,  and 
come  up  again  in  the  fpring :  they  commonly  flower 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  their  feeds  are  ripe  in 
September.  Their  roots  fometimes  run  down  three 
or  "four  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  provided  the  foil  be 
fight,  and  are  often  as  large  asParfiieps.  They  will 
continue  many  years,  and  if  the  foil  is  moift  and  rich, 
they  will  annually  produce  good  feeds ;  but  when 
they  grow  on  a  dry  foil,  the  flowers  commonly  fall 
away,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  faid  of  the  ufes  of  this  genus 
of  plants  ;  the  Hungarians  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Erlaw,  and  thofe  who  border  on  Tranfylvania,  Ser-  . 
via,  &c.  eat  the  root  ot  the  fifth  fpecies  in  a  fcarcity 
of  corn,  for  want  of  other  bread. 

CACTUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  539.  Meloca&us. 
Tourn.  Append.' 

This  genus  was  firft  titled  Melocarduus,  and  alfo  E- 
chinomelocadlus,  or  Hedgehog  Melon-thiftle  ;  but 
thefe  names  being  compounded,  Dr.  Linnaeus  has 
changed  the  name  to  Cadtus,  and  has  added  to  this 
genus,  the  Cereus  and  Opuntia. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  empalemeni  of  the  flower  is  of  me  leaf,  tululcas ,  ’ 
floor t,  and  cut  into  flx  parts.  Tbefiozver  is  ccmpofed  of  ' 
fix  petals ,  which  fpread  open  at  the  top,  and  refs  upon 
the  embryo ;  it  hath  fix  long  fender  fiamina,  which  are 
terminated  by  ere  hi  fummits.  The  oval  ger  men,  which  is 
ftuated  below  the  petals,  fupports  a  cylindrical  fiyle , 
crowned  by  a  blunt  ftigrna ;  afterward  becomes  a  pyramidal 
flefhy  fruit  with  one  cell,  filled  with  fmall  angular  feeds  ' 
furrounded  with  pulp. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fiction  of 
Linnaeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  intitled  Icofandria  Mono- 
gynia.  This  clafs  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers 
have  from  twelve  to  twenty  fiamina ;  which,  with 
the  corolla,  are  fattened  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  em- 
palement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cactus  (Melo  cabins)  fubrotundus  quatuordecem  an- 
gularis.  Hort.  Cliff.  181.  Roundifo  Callus  with  four-  ' 
teen  angles.  Melocadtus  Indite  occideniialis.  C.  B.  P. 
384.  Commonly  called  Great  Melon-thifije. 

2.  Cactus  (In tortus)  fubrotundus  quinquedecem  angti- 
laris,  angulis  in  fpiram  intortis,  fpinis  eredtis.  Round- 
ifh  Callus  or  Melon-thiftle ,  with  fifteen  angles  fpir ally 
twifled,  and  erebl  fpines.  Melocadtus  purpureis  finis 
in  fpiram  intortis.  Plum.  Cat. 

3.  Cactus  ( Recurvus )  fubrotundus  quinquedecem  an- 
gularis,  fpinis  latis  recurv'is  creberrimis.  Roundifo  Me-  \ 
lon-thftle  with  fifteen  angles,  having  broad  recurved  fpines 
fet  very  clofe. 

4.  Cactus  ( Mamillaris )  fubrotundus  tedlus  tuberculis 

ovatis  barbatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  181.  Roundifo  Callus  clofely 
covered  with  bearded  tubercles.  Melocadcus  Americana 
minor.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  84.  Smaller  American  Me¬ 
lon- tbi  file.  '  . 

6.  Cactus  ( Proliferus )  proliferus  fubrotundus,  tedlus  tu¬ 
berculis  ovatis  barbatis  longis  albidis.  Roundifo  pro¬ 
life  Cabins,  with  oval  tubercles  clofely  joined,  having 
lorg  white  beards,  commonly  called  Small  Childin f  Melon- 
thijile.  . 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  Weft-Indies,  w'here 
there  are  more  forts  than  are  here  enumerated,  if  per- 
fons  of  (kill  were  to  examine  thofq  iflands.  There 
have  been  about  four  of  -the  large  kinds  brought  to 
England,  feme  of  which  have  been  crowned  with  a 
prickly  brown  cap,  in  form  of  one  of  thofe  fur  caps, 
which  are  worn  by  the  Turks  ;  and  others,  wrhich  have  1 
been  deftitute  of  thefe  caps,  although  the  plants  were 
full  as  large  as  thofe  which  had  them ;  therefore 
feme  perfens  have  fuppofed  them  to  be  diftindt  fpe¬ 
cies,  especially  fince  thefe  have  been  many  years  pre- 
ferved  in  the  gardens,  and  no  appearance  of  any  caps 
as  yet  have  been  produced  ;  but  as  thefe  have  been 
rarely  propagated  by  feeds,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
n  they  are  efientially  different.  Thofe  which  have 
tnefe  caps,  produce  their  fruit  in  circles  round  the 
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upper  part  of  the  cap  *,  whereas,  the  fmaller  forts  pro¬ 
duce  their  fruit  from  between  the  tubercles,  round 
the  middle  of  the  plant :  and  in  fome  figures  of  the 
larger  forts  of  thefe  plants,  the  fruit  is  reprefented  as 
coming  out  near  the  crown  of  the  plant  •,  fo  that  if  a 
jkilful  botanift  was  to  examine  thefe  plants  in  the 
places  of  their  growth,  there  would  probably  be  found 
a  much  greater  variety  of  them  than  is  at  prefent 
known. 

Thefe  ftrange  plants  commonly  grow  upon,  the  deep 
fides  of  rocks  in  the  warmed  parts  of  America,  where 
they  feem  to  be  thruft  out  of  the  apertures,  having 
little  or  no  earth  to  fupport  them  ;  their  roots  floor¬ 
ing  down  into  the  fifiures  of  the  rock  to  a  confidera- 
bie  depth,  fo  that  it  is  troublefome  to  get  the  plants 
up,  efpecially  as  they  are  fo  ftrongly  armed  with 
thorns  as  to  render  it  very  dangerous  to  handle  them  •, 
and  as  thefe  plants  delight  in  thole  rocky  places,  they 
Icldom  live  long  when  they  are  tranfplanted  into  better 
foil  by  the  inhabitants'  of  thofe  iflands. 

The  great  forts  were  fome  years  fince  brought  over 
to  England  in  much  greater  plenty  than  of  late  ;  but 
then  the  greateft  part  of  them  wTere  deftroyed,  by  the 
unlkilfulnefs  of  thofe  perfons  who  had  the  care  of  them 
in  the  voyage  ;  for,  by  giving  them  water,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  caufed  them  to  rot  before  they  were  taken  out 
of  the  flips  •,  and  fome  of  thofe  which  have  appeared 
to  be  found,  have  been  fo  replete  with  moifture,  as 
to  rot  foon  after  they  have  been  placed  in  the  ftoves ; 
therefore  whoever  propofes  to  bring  thefe  plants  from 
abroad,  fhould  be  very  careful  to  take  up  their  roots 
as  entire  as  poflible,  and  to  plant  them  in  tubs  filled 
with  (tones  and  rubbifli,  mixing  very  little  earth  with 
it,  and  to  plant  three  or  four  plants  in  each  tub,  in 
proportion  to  their  fizes  •,  for  if  they  are  placed  clofe 
together,  it  will  fave  room ;  and  as  they  do  not  in- 
creafe  their  growth  during  their  paffage,  there  need 
not  be  any  room  allowed  them  for  that  purpofe. 
There  (hould  be  feveral  pretty  large  holes  bored  thro’ 
the  bottom  of  thefe  tubs,  to  let  the  moifture  pafs  off ; 
and  if  thefe  plants  are  planted  in  the  tubs  a  month 
before  they  are  put  on  board  the  (hip,  they  will  in  that 
time  have  made  new  roots,  which  will  be  the  moft 
fecure  method  to  have  them  fucceedj  but,  during 
their  continuance  in  the  country,'  they  (hould  have 

■  no  water  given  them,  and  after  they  are  put  on  board 
the  flip,  they  muft  not  have  any  moifture  whatever  ; 
therefore  it  will  be  a  good  method  to  cover  the  plants 
with  tarpaulin,  to  keep  off  the  fpray  of  the  fea  in  bad 
weather,  and  expofe  them  at  all  times  to  the  open  air 
when  the  fea  is  calm.  By  obferving  thefe  directions, 
the  plants'  may  be  brought  to  England  in  good  health, 
provided  they  are  brought  in  fummer. 

Some  of  the  large  fort  which  have  been  brought  to 
England,  have  been  more  than  a  yard  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  including  their 
caps;  but  I  have  been  informed  by  feveral  perfons 
who  have  refided  in  the  Weft-Indies,  that  there  are 
plants  near  twice  as  large. 

’  The  third  fort  was  brought  into  England  by  the  late 
Dr.  William  Elouftoun,  who  procured  the  plants 
from  Mexico  ;  but  as  they  were  long  in  their  paffage, 
and  had  received  wet,  they  were  decayed  before  they 
arrived  in  England  ;  but  from  the  remains  of  them 
which  were  left,  they  appeared  to  be  the  moft  Angu¬ 
lar  of  all  the  fpecies  yet  known.  This' has  two.  or¬ 
ders  of  thorns  •,  one  of  which  are  ftrait,  and  fet  on 
at  the  joints  in  clufters,  fpreading  out  from  the  center 
each  way  like  a  ftar  •,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  cluf- 
ter  is  produced  one  broad  flat  thorn  near  two  inches 
in  length,  which  (lands  ereft,  and  is  recurved  at  the 
point,  and  is  of  a  brownifli  red  colour.  Thefe 

thorns  are,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  fet  in 
gold  or  (liver,  and  made  ufe  of  for  picking  their  teeth, 
and  the  plant  is  by  them  called  Vifnaga,  i.  e.  tooth¬ 
pick. 

The  fort  with  fpiral  ribs,  as  alfo  that  with  white 
fpines,  I  received  from  Antigua,  with  the  common 
fort  •,  but  whether  thefe  are  only  accidental  varieties, 
ariflng  from  the  fame  feeds,  or  real  different  fpecies, 
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I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine  j  ftnce,  in 
country,  they  are  very  rarely  propagated  by  feeds  j 
nor  could  I  obferve,  in  the  feveral  years  that  I  have- 
had  thefe  plants  under  my  care,  there  was  the  leall 
difpofition  in  either  of  them  to  produce  fruit ;  when, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  common  large  fort  produced 
plenty  of  fruit  out  of  their  caps  every  year,  from  the 
leeds  of  which  I  have  raifed  fome  young;  plants ; 
bur  although  fome  of  thefe  have  grown  to  a  con- 
fiderable  ft ze,  yet  none  of  them  have  as  yet  pro¬ 
duced  caps,  therefore  no  fruit  can  be  yet  expected 
from  them. 

The  fifth  fort  produces  quantities  of  fruit  annually  ; 
and  as  the  feeds  grow  very  readily,  it  is  now  very 
common  in  thofe  gardens  where  there  are  ftoves  to 
keep  them  •,  for  if  the  fruit  is  permitted  to  drop  upon 
the  earth  of  the  pots,  and  that  is  not  difturbed,  there 
will  plenty  of  plants  come  up  without  any  farther 
trouble ;  and  thefe  feedling  plants  may  be  taken  up 
as  foon  as  they  are  of  a  proper  ftze  to  remove,  and 
planted  fix  or  feven  of  them  into  a  fmail  halfpenny 
pot,  where  they  may  (land  one  year  ;  by  which  time 
they  will  be  large  enough  to  be  each  planted  into  a 
feparate  pot,  and  afterward  they  will  make  great  pro- 
grefs,  efpecially  if  they  are  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark  in  fummer ;  for  although  this  fort  is 
much  more  hardy  than  the  large  kind,  and  may  be 
preferved  in  a  moderate  (love,  yet  the  plants  will  not 
make  near  the  progrefs  as  thofe  which  are  kept  in  a 
greater  degree  of  heat.  This  fort  will  continue 
many  years  with  proper  care,  and  the  plants  will  grow 
to  be  a  foot  high  or  more  ;  but  when  they  are  fo  tall, 
the  lower  part  of  them  is  not  fo  lightly,  their  green 
being  decayed,  and  the  fpines  changed  to  a  dark  dirty 
colour,  they  appear  as  if  dead,  fo  that  the  upper  part 
of  thefe  old  plants  only  feem  to  have  life ;  whereas 
the  plants  of  the  middling  fize  appear  healthy  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  flowers  of  this  fort  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  fruit 
quite  round  the  plant,  which  are  of  a  fine  fcarlet  co¬ 
lour,  and  continue  frefh  upon  the  plants  through  the 
winter,  which  renders  them  very  beautiful  at  that 
feafon.  And  in  the  fpring,  when  the  fruit  (hrivels 
and  becomes  dry,  the  feeds  will  be  ripe,  and  may 
then  be  rubbed  out,  and  fown  upon  the  fur  face  of  the 
earth  in  fmail  pots,  which  (hould  be  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  to  bring  up  the  plants. 

The  fixth  fort  is  but  little  larger  than  the  fifth,  grow¬ 
ing  nearly  in  the  fame  form ;  but  this  produces  a 
great  number  of  young  plants  from  the  fides,  by  which 
it  is  increafed.  This  fort  produces  tufts  of  a  foft 
white  down  upon  the  knobs,  and  alfo  between  them 
at  every  joint,  which  makes  the  whole  plant  appear 
as  if  it  was  covered  with  fine  cotton.  The  flowers  of 
this  fort  are  produced  from  between  the  knobs  round 
the  fides  of  the  plants,  which  are  in  fliape  and  colour 
very  much  like  thofe  of  the  fifth  fore,  but  larger. 
Thefe  flowers  are  not  fucceeded  by  any  fruit,  at  lead  all 
thofe  which  I  have  under  my  care,  have  not  produced 
any,  although  they  have  produced  plenty  of  flowers 
for  fome  years  ;  but  from  the  fame  places  where  the 
flowers  have  appeared,  there  have  been  young  plants 
thruft  out  the  following  feafon.  Thefe  young  plants 
I  have  taken  off,  and  after  laying  them  to  dry  for  two 
or  three  days,  I  have  planted  them,  and  they  have 
fucceeded  very  well. 

All  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  plants  of  a  Angular 
ftrufture,  but  efpecially  the  larger  kinds  of  them, 
•which  appear  like  a  large  flefhy  green  Melon,  with 
deep  ribs,  fet  all  over  with  ftrong  fharp  thorns  ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  cut  through  the  middle,  their 
infide  is  nothing  but  a  foft,  green,  flefhy  fubftance, 
very  full  of  moifture.  And  I  have  been  affured  by 
perfons  of  credit,  who.  have  lived  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
that  in  times  of  great  drought,  the  cattle  repair  to 
the  barren  rocks,  which  are  covered  with  thefe  plants, 
and  after  having  ripped  up  the  large  plants  with  their 
horns,  fo  as  to  tear  off  the  outfide  fkin  with  the  thorns, 
they  have  greedily  devoured  all  the  flefhy  moiff  parts 
of  the  plants,  which  has  afforded  them  both  meat 

and 
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and  drink ;  but  how  any  animal  fhould  ever  attack 
plants  which  are  fo  well  defended  by  ftrong  thorns, 
which  are  as  hard  and  ftiff  as  whalebone,  or  any  other 
bony  fubftance,  is  difficult  to  conceive  ;  nor  could  any 
thin'o-  but  diftrefs  for  moifture  ever  have  tempted 
them  to  venture  amongft  theie  troublefome  plants  to 
fearch  for  relief,  fince  they  muft  encounter  with  many 
difficulties,  before  they  could  find  a  method  of  dii- 
lodging  the  thorns. 

The  fruit  of  all  the  forts  of  Melon-thiftles,  are  fie 
quently  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft-Indies-, 
there  is  fcarce  any  difference  in  the  fiuits  of  a  t  e 
kinds  I  have  yet  feen,  either  in  fize,  ffiape,  colour, 
or  tafte.  They  are  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  of  a  taper  form,  drawing  to  a  point  at  the 
bottom  toward  the  plant,  but  blunt  at  the  top,  where 
the  empalement  of  the  flower  was  fltuated.  The  tafte 
is  an  agreeable  acid,  which,  in  a  hot  country,  mult 
render  the  fruit  more  grateful. 

All  the  forts  of  thefe  plants  require  a  very  good  ftove 
to  p refer ve  them  through  the  winter  in  England,  noi 
fhould  they  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  fummer  ; 
for  although  they  may  continue  fair  to  outward  ap¬ 
pearance,  when  they  have  been  fome  time  expofed 
abroad,  yet  they  will  imbibe  moifture,  which  will 
caufe  them  to  rot  foon  after  they  are  removed  into  the 
ftove.  And  this- is  frequently  the  cafe  of  thofe  plants 
which  are  brought  from  abroad,  which  have  a  fair 
healthy  appearance  many  times  at  their  firft  arrival, 
but  foon  after  decay,  and  this  will  happen  very  fud- 
denly.  Scarce  any  appearance  of  diforder  will  be 
feen,  till  the  whole  plant  is  killed ;  which,  in  a  few 
hours  time,  has  often  been  the  fate  of  thofe  plants, 
when  they  have  been  placed  in  the  ftove. 

If  thefe  plants  are  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark  in  fummer,  it  will  greatly  forward  them  in  their 
growth ;  but  when  this  is  pra&ifed,  there  fhould  be 
fcarce  any  water  given  to  the  plants,  for  the  moifture 
which  they  will  imbibe  from  the  fermentation  of  the 
tan,  will  be  fufficient  for  them,  and  more  would 
caufe  them  to  rot.  The  beft  method  to  preferve  all 
the  large  kinds  is,  in  winter,  to  place  the  pots,  either 
upon  the  tops  of  the  flues,  or,  at  leaft,  very  near 
them,  that  they  may  have  the  warmeft  place  of  the 
ftove  -,  and  during  that  feafon,  neVer  to  give  them  any 
-water  -,  but  when  the  feafon  comes  for  leaving  out  the 
fire  in  the  ftove,  to  remove  them  into  a  bed  of  tan¬ 
ners  bark,  which  will  foon  fet  them  in  a  growing  ftate, 
and  recover  their  verdbre.  The  foil  in  which  theie 
fhould  be  planted,  rpuft  be  of  a  fandy  nature,  and  if 
mixed  with  fome  dry  lime  rubbiffi,  it  will  be  ftill  bet¬ 
ter.  In  the  bottom  of  the  pots  fhould  be  placed  fome 
ftones,  in  order  to  drain  off  any  moifture  which  may 
be  in  the  earth  ;  for  as  thefe  plants  naturally  grow 
upon  the  hot  dry  burning  rocks  which  have  no 
earth, 1  and,  were  it  not  for  thefe  plants,  would  be  ab- 
folutely  barren,  we  muft  imitate  their  natural  foil  as 
near  as  pofiible,  making  fome  allowance  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  climates. 

The  great  forts  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
muft  be  fown  and  managed  as  hath  been  directed  for 
the  fmaller  fort ;  but  as  the  plants  which  are  raifed 
from  feeds  in  England,  will  be  fome  years  in  arriving 
to  any  confiderable  fize,  it  will  be  much  the  beft  way 
to  procure  fome  plants  from  the  Weft-Indies  -,  and  if 
the  plants  arrive  here  in  any  of  the  fummer  months, 
fo  as  that  there  may  be  time  for  them  to  get  new  root 
before  the  cold  comes  on  in  autumn,  the  plants  will 
more  certainly  fucceed.  When  the  plants  come  over, 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  them  out  of  the  earth  as  foon 
as  pofiible,  and  lay  them  in  the  ftove  upon  the  fhelves, 
to  dry  for  a  fortnight  or,  three  weeks  -,  and  when  they 
are  planted,  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  good 
warm  bed  of  tanners  bark,  to  promote  their  making 
new  roots.  In  this  bed  they  may  remain  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  October,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into 
the  ftove,  and  treated  in  the  manner  before  directed. 

I  he  two  linall  forts  propagate  fo  faff  in  England,  as 
to  render  it  unneediary  to  fend  for  plants  of  thefe 
kinds  from  abroad  j  for  whoever  hath  a  mind  to  be 
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plentifully  flocked  with  them,  may  be  foon  fupplied 
with  the  'fifth  fort  from  feeds,  and  the  fixth  from  the 
young  plants  which  are  thruft  out  from  the  fide  of  the 

1  7ES  A  L  P I N  A.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  9.  Brafiletto. 

This  plant  was  fo  named  by  father  Plunder,  who  cliff 
covered  it  in  America,  in  honour  of  Andreas  Caefal- 
pinus,  an  eminent  botanift,  and  one  of  the  firflc  writ¬ 
ers  on  a  method  of  chaffing  plants. 

The  Characters  are, 
ft  hath  a  quinquefid  pitiher-Jhaped  empalement ,  the  un¬ 
der  lobe  being  large .  The  flower  hath  five  almoft  equal 
petals ,  of  the  butterfly  kind.  It  hath  ten  declining  fta- 
mina  which  are  diftinbi,  and  terminated  by  roundtjh  Jum- 
mits ,  and  an  oblong  germen  flupporting  a  fingle  ftyle  the 
length  of  the  ftamina,  crowned. by  a  blunt  fligma.  The 
empalement  afterward  becomes  an  'oblong  comprejfed  pod , 
with  one  cell  incloflng  three  or  four  comprejfed  Jeeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fection  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  in  titled- -Decandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  ten  feparate  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 
The  Species  are, 
t.  Czesalpina  (. Brafilienfis )  foliis  duplicato-pinnatis, 
foliolis  emarginatis,  fioribus  decandris.  Caflalpna  with 
doubly  winged  leaves ,  whofe  flmedl  leaves  are  indented  at 
the  end ,  and  flowers  with  ten  ftamina.  Pfeudo-iahta- 
lum  croceum.  Sloan.  Hilt.  Jam.  Vol.  II.  p.  1 84.  Saf¬ 
fron-coloured  Baflard  Saunders ,  commonly  called  Brafiletto. 

».  C jesalvw a  (Jrifia)  foliis  duplicato-pinnatis  foliolis 
ovatis  integerrimis  fioribus  pentandriis.  Cafalpinawiih 
doubly  winged  leaves ,  whofe  final!  leaves  are  oval  and 
entire ,  and  flowers  with  five  ftamina.  Caefalpina  poly- 
phylla  aculis  horrida.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  28. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  tree  which  affords  the  Brafiletto 
wood,  which  is  much  ufed  in  dyeing.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  warmeft  parts  of  America,  from  whence 
the  wood  is  imported  for  the  dyers  ;  and  the  demand 
for  it  has  been  fo  great,  that  there  are  no  large  trees 
left  in  any  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  the  biggeft  fcarce 
exceeding  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  feet 
in  height.  It  hath  very  flender  branches,  which  are 
armed  with  recurved  thorns.  The  leaves  are  wing¬ 
ed,  branching  out  into  many  divifions,  each  being 
garnifhed  with  ftnall  oval  lobes  which  are  indented  at 
the  top,  and  are  placed  oppofite.  The  foot-ftalks 
of  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
and  are  terminated  by  a  loofe  pyramidal  fpike  of 
white  flowers,  which  are  fhaped  foimewhat  like  thofe 
of  the  butterfly1  kind,  having  ten  ftamina  which  are 
much  longer  than  the  petals,  and  terminated  by 
roundifh  yellow  iummits.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  long  comprefied  pod  with  one  cell,  incloff 
ing  feveral  oval  flat  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fame  countries 
with  the  firft,  but  is  of  larger  fize  :  it  fends  out  many 
weak  irregular  branches,  armed  with  fhort,  ftrong,  up¬ 
right  thorns.  The  leaves  branch  out  in  the  lame  v 
manner  as  the  firft,  but  the  lobes  (or  fmall  leaves) 
are  oval  and  entire.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
long  fpikes  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  varie¬ 
gated  with  red  :  thefe  have  each  but  five  ftamina, 
therefore,  according  to  Linnaeus’s  fyftem,  fhould 
not  be  ranged  in  this  clafs ;  but  as  in  all  the  other 
characters  they  agree,  I  have  continued  them  to¬ 
gether. 

Dr.  Liqnaeus  has  joined  thefe  two  fpecies  together, 
in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Burman  but 
if  either  of  them  had  feen  the  plants,  they  could  not 
have  committed  this  miftake.  To  this  genus  Lin- 
nseus  has  added  two  other  fpecies,  one  of  which  is  a 
Guilandina,  and  the  other  a  Bauhinia  :  to  the  latter  he 
has  added  the  Synonime  of  Colutea  Verm  Crucis  Ve- 
ficaria,  which  is  a  plant  totally  different,  being  a  ge¬ 
nuine  Colutea.  I  received  this  from  the  late  Dr. 
Plouftoun,  who  found  it  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera 
Cruz,  in  New  Spain. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth  early 
in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark,  obferving  to  water  the  earth  as  often  as  it  ap- 
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pears  dry,  in  order  to  promote  the  vegetation  of  the 
feeds ;  and  if  the  nights  fhould  prove  cold,  the  glafles 
of  the  hot-bed  fhould  be  covered  with  mats,  to  keep 
the  bed  in  a  moderate  warmth.  In  about  fix  weeks 
after,  the  plants  will  begin  to  appear,  when  they 
muft  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds,  and  frequently 
refrefhed  with  water ;  and,  in  warm  weather,  the 
glafles  of  the  hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  to  admit  frefh  air  to  the  plants,  which 
wall  greatly  flrengthen  them,  otherwife  they  are  apt 
to  draw  up  weak.  When  the  plants  are  about  three 
inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the 
pots,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot 
filled  with  frefh  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot¬ 
bed  again,  obferving  to  water  them,  and  fcreen  them 
from  the  heat  of  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  new 
root ;  after  which  time,  the  glafles  of  the  hot-bed 
fhould  be  raifed  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  to  admit  frefh  air  to  the  plants.  In 
this  hot-bed  the  plants  may  remain  till  autumn,  when 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  plunged 
into  the  bark-bed,  where  they  may  have  room  to' 
grow.  Thefe  plants  being  tender,  fhould  always  be 
kept  in  the  bark-ftove,  and  have  a  moderate  fhare  of 
heat  in  the  winter,  and  being  placed  among  other 
tender  exotic  plants  of  the  fame  country,  will  afford 
an  agreeable  variety. 

C  A I N I  T  O.  See  Chrysophyllum. 

C  A  KILE,  Sea  Rocket.  See  Bunias. 

C  A  L  A  B  A,  Indian  Maftich-tree.  See  Cornus, 

CALAMINTHA.  See  Melissa. 

CALCEOLUS,  Ladies  Slipper.  See  Cypripe- 
dium. 

CALCITRAPA.  See  Centaurea. 

CALEA. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  uniform  compound  flower ,  compofed  of  many 
equal  hermaphrodite  florets ,  included  in  a  loofe  imbricated 
empalement  •,  the  florets  are  tubulous ,  divided  into  five 
fegments  -,  they  have  each  five  ftamina  with  cylindrical 
fummits ,  and  an  oblong  germen ,  with  a  fender  ftyle  the 
length  of  the  corolla ,  crowned  by  two  recurved  ftigma. 
•The  florets  are  fucceeded  by  an  oblong  feed ,  crowned  with 
a  hairy  down ,.  having  a  chaffy  fubftance  between  each 
feed. 

•  This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  order  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gamia  aequalis,  the  flowers  being  compofed  of  her¬ 
maphrodite  flowers. 

The  Species  are,  s 

1.  Calea  ( Oppofltifolia )  corymbus  congeftis,  peduncu- 
lis  longiflimis,  foliis  lanceolatis,  cauie  herbaceo.  A- 
moen.  Acad.  5.  p.  404.  Calea  with  a  clofe  corymbus , 
very  long  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers ,  fpear-floaped  leaves , 
and  an  herbaceous  ftalk.  Santolina  Americana  foliis 
oblongis  integris,  floribus  albis.  Houft.  MSS, 

2.  Calea  ( Amelias )  floribus  lubpaniculatis,  calvcibus 
brevibus,  feminibus  nudis,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  pe- 
tiolatis.  Amcen.  Acad.  5.  p.  404.  Calea  with  flowers 
in  panicles ,  Jhort  empalement  $ ,  naked  feeds ,  and  oval 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  on  foot-ftalks.  Santolina  fcandens 
Americana  Lauri  foliis,  floribus  racemofis.  Houft. 
MSS. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  Jamaica.  The  firft 
hath  an  upright  herbaceous  ftalk  three  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with,  entire  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  op- 
pofite  at  the  joints  •,  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by  three 
foot-ftalks,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  on  each  fide, 
fupporting  a  fmall  corymbus  of  white  flowers  clofely 
joined  together. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  ligneous  branches,  which  fpread 
over  the  neighbouring  plants,  and  rife  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  thief:  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
placed  oppofite  ;  from  thefe  ftalks  are  put  out  many 
fide  branches,  garnifhed  with  fmaller  leaves  placed 
oppofite,  and  terminated  by  panicles  of  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  having  fhort  empalements :  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  naked  feeds  inclofed  in  the  flower-cup, 

Thefe  plants  are  both  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  early  in  tjie  fpring.j 
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when  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tenderly 
treated  while  young,  admitting  frefh  air  to  them 
daily  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  giv¬ 
ing  them  water  frequently,  but  fparingly ;  when  they 
have  obtained  ftrength  enough  to  be  removed,  thole 
of  the  firft  fort  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  another 
hot-bed,  allowing  them  four  inches  diftance.  The 
plants  of  the  fecond  fort  fhould  be  put  into  fmall  pots 
plunged  into  the  tan- bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender 
exotic  plants,  watering  them  frequently  in  warm 
weather,  and  admitting  frefh  air  to  them  daily.  When 
the  plants  of  the  firft  fort  have  grown  fo  ftrong  as  to 
meet,  they  fhould  be  carefully  planted  in  pots,  and 
removed  either  into  the  ftove  or  glafs-cafe,  where 
they  may  remain  to  ripen  feeds,  after  which  they  foon 
die.  The  plants  of  the  fecond  fort  will  live  many 
years  if  they  are  preferved  in. the  bark-ftove,  but 
they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country  ;  however,  they  fhould  have  plenty  of  frefh 
air  admitted  to  them  in  fummer  when  the  weather  is 
warm, 

CALENDULA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  885.  Marigold, 
The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  radiated  flofper ,  conflfting  of  her¬ 
maphrodite  and  female  florets ,  included  in  a  cdmmon'flngle 
empalement ,  the  border  or  rays  being  compofed  of  female 
florets,  which  are  ftretched  out  on  one  fide  like  a  tongue  ; 
thefe  have  no  ftamina ,  but  an  oblong  three-cornered  ger 
men,  fupporting  a  fender  ftyle,  crowned  by  two  reflexed 
ftigma.  "The  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  compofe  the 
dijk,  are  tubulous  and  quinquefid,  having  five  Jhort  fen¬ 
der  ftamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits.  The  ger -> 
men  is  fliuated  under  the  petal,  fupporting  a  fender  ftyle , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  bifid  ftigma.  Thefe  florets  are  bar¬ 
ren,  but  the  female  florets  are  each  fucceeded  by  one  oblqng 
incurved  feed,  with  angular  membranes. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  feftion 
of  Linnteus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Po¬ 
ly  gamia  neceflaria-,  in  which  are  included  all  thofq 
plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  barren  flowers  in  the 
difk,  and  fruitful  female  flowers  in  the  border, 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Calendula  ( Arvenfls )  feminibus  cvmbiformibus  mu- 
ricatis  incurvatis.  Flor.  Suec.  71 1.  Marigold  with 
rough  boat-fhaped  feeds.  Caltha  arvenfls.  C.  B.  P.  275. 

2.  Calendula  ( Sandta )  feminibus  urceolatis  obovatis 
laevibus,  calycibus  fubmuricatis.  Lin.  Sp.  1304,  Ma¬ 
rigold  with  fmooth  pit cher-fh aped  leaves,  and  a  rough 
empalement.  Caltha  media  folio  longo  cinereo,  flore 
pallido.  Bobart.  Middle  Marigold  with  a  long  Aflo-co 
loured  leaf ,  and  a  pale  flower. 

3.  Calendula  ( Officinalis )  feminibus  cymbiformibus 
muricatis,  incurvatis  omnibus.  Lin.  Sp.  1304.  Ma¬ 
rigold  with  boat-fhaped,  prickly ,  incurved  feeds.  Caltha 
vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  275.  Common  Marigold. 

4. .  Calendula  (Pluvialis )  foliis  lanceolatis  finuato-dem 
ticulatis  cauie  foliofo,  pedunculis  fjliformibus.  Hort. 
Upfal.  274.  Marigold  with  fpear-floaped  indented  leaves^ 
and  Jlender  foot-ftalks.  Caltha  Africana  flore  intus 
albo  extus  violaceo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  499, 

5.  Calenduda  ( Nudicaulis )  foliis  lanceolatis  finuato- 
dentatis  cauie  fubnudo,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  922.  Marigold 
with finuated ,  indented ,  fpear-floaped  leaves ,  and  a  naked 
ftalk.  Caltha  Africana  flore  intus  albo,  extus  leviter 
violaceo,  femine  piano  cordato.  Boerh,  Ind.  alt.  1, 

P*  JI3-  ..  .  '  . 

6.  Calendula  ( Hybrida )  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis  cauie 

foliofo,  pedunculis  fuperne  incraflatis.  Hort.  Upfal. 
274.  Marigold  with  indented  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and 
f he  upper  part  of  the  foot -ftalk  fwelling.  Cardifpermum 
Africanum  pubefeens  foliis  incifis  parvo  flore,  Vaill, 
Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  1724. 

7.  Calendula  ( Graminifolia )  foliis  linearibus  fubinte- 
gerrimis  cauie  fubnudo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  922.  Mari¬ 
gold  with  narrow  entire  leaves,  and  a  naked  ftalk.  Cal¬ 
tha  Africana  foliis  Croci  anguftis,  fiorum  petalis  ex- 
terne  purpurafcentibus,  interne  albis,  Boerh,  Incf,  alt, 
1.  p.  113. 
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8.  CaUhboia  (Fruticofa)  foliis  obov*tis  foton^is, 

caule  fruticofo.  Amoen.  Acad.  5-  P-  2  5;  M*rtgM 
■th  obverfe,  oval,  indented  leaves,  and  a  jhrubb)  ft.  • 

„  cLI«Za  °( Decumbent)  folk  oppofitis  pnnaufchs 

9'  leris  fubtus  incanis,  ramis  decumbenns,  pedun- 
culis  nudis.  Marigold  i/dth  rough fmmtifii  lef  ‘s 
-  rfyfiofoe  which  are  white  on  their  under  fide,  t< 

3  Zt hes  aid  nuked  footflfs^  Caltha  Amencana 
foliis  laciniatis  flore  luteo.  Houft.  Mbb. 

I0.  Calendula  {Americana)  caule  credo  ramofo,  foto 
oblongis  oppofitis  hirfutis,  »i"tas.k“rall,b,“;  f®, 
rigold  with  on  upright  branch, ng  ftalk,  Mmf  ha';l 

leaves  growing  oppofue,  and  flowers  proceed, ngf  tom  the 

fides  of  the  ftalk.  Caltha  Americana  ereda,  &  hit  fu  .  - 
flore  parvo  ochroleuco.  Houft.  MSS.  . 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  or  1 

IpL  and  Italy ;  it  rifes  with  a  fender  branching 
ftalk,  which  fpreads  near  the  ground,  and  is  garni  h 
ed  with  narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  hairy  leav“> 
half  furround  the  ftalk  at  their  bafe  -,  the  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  upon  on 
naked  foot-ftalks.  They  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour  ;  the  rays  are  very  narrow, J*  ‘ 
alfo  the  leaves  of  the  empalement.  The  feeds  ar 
lone,  narrow,  and  on  their  outfide  armed  with 
Driclcles  The  root  is  annual,  and  perifhes  foon  aiter 
Ihe  feed’s  are  ripe.  If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  a  frelh  fupply  of 
young  plants :  fo  that  from  May,  when  the  flowers 
firft  appear,  till  the  froft  puts  a  flop  to  them,  there 
will  be  a  fucceflion  of  plants  in  flower,  i  here  are 
feveral  botanifts  who  fuppofe  the  common  Marigold, 
which  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  this,  arifing  from  culture  •,  but  .1  have  cultivated 
this  in  the  garden  more  than  forty  years,  without 
finding  the  leaft  alteration  in  it,  therefore  cannot 
doubt^of  its  being  a  diftinft  fpecies. 

The  fecond  fort  I  gathered  in  the  garden  at  Leyden, 
where  it  had  been  leveral  years  cultivated  without  al¬ 
tering  ;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  fmooth,  and  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  former,  but  not  fo  large  as 
thole  of  the  common  Marigold ;  the  flowers  are  alfo 
of  a  middle  fize  between  them,  and  are  of  a  very  pale 
yellow  colour.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant.  It  the 
feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  a  conftant 
fupply  of  young  plants  come  up. 

The  third  fort  is  the  common  Marigold,  which  is 
cultivated  for  ufe  in  the  gardens  •,  this  is  lo  well 
known,  as  to  require  no  defcription.  Of  this  there 
are  the  following  varieties  •,  the  common  Angle ;  the 
double  flowering ;  the  largeft  very  double  flower ;  the 
double  Lemon-coloured  flower ;  the  greater  and 
fmaller  childing  Marigold. 

Thefe  varieties  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally 
obtained  from  the  feeds  of  the  common  Marigold,  but 
moft  of  thefe  differences  continue,  if  the  feeds  are  pro 
perly  faved  ;  nor  have  I  ever  obferved  the  common 
fort  approaching  to  either  of  thefe,  where  they  have 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  greateft  plenty but  as 
the  two  childing  Marigolds,  and  the  largeft  double, 
are  fubject  to  degenerate,  where  care  is  not  taken  in 
having  their  feeds,  I  conclude  they  are  not  diftindt 
fpecies.  The  belt  way  to  preferve  thefe  varieties,  is 
to  pull  up  all  thofe  plants,  whofe  flowers  are  lefs  dou¬ 
ble,  as  foon  as  they  appear,  that  they  may  not  im¬ 
pregnate  the  others  with  their  farina,  and  lave  the 
feeds  from  the  largeft  and  moft  double  flowers  •,  and 
the  childing  fort  Ihould  be  fown  by  itfelf  in  a  feparate 
part  of  the  garden,  and  the  feeds  faved  from  the  large 
center  flowers  only,  not  from  the  fmall  ones  which 
come  from  the  empalement  of  the  other,  for  the  feeds 
of  thefe  are  apt  to  change. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  may  be  fown  in  March  or  April, 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no 
other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  to  thin  the  plants  where  they  /are  too  clofe,  leav¬ 
ing  them  ten  inches  afunder,  that  their  branches  may 
have  room  to  fpread.  Thefe  plants  will  begin  to 
flower  in  June,  and  continue  in  flower  until  the  froft 
kills  them.  1  he  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  Septem- 
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bir  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  furmfh  a 

fupply  °f  y°«ng  P.1"1?  in/he  [pn,nei  T  VhKe 

will  be  a  mixture  of  bad  and  good,  the  beft  method  is 
to  fave  the  beft  feeds,  and  fow  each  of  the  varieties 
diftind,  which  is  the  fure  way  to  have  them  m  per¬ 
fection.  The  flowers  of  the  common  Marigold  are 
ufed  in  the  kitchen. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  plant  is  annual,  and  perifties  foon  after 
the  feeds  are  perfeded. 

The  lower  leaves  are  oblong,  fpear-fhaped,  and 
deeply  indented  on  their  edges  •,  they  are  flefhy,  and 
of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  ftalks  are  produced  on 
every" fide  the  root,  which  decline  toward  the  ground, 
and  are  from  fix  to'  eight  inches  long,  garnifhed  with  . 
leaves  from  the  bottom,  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
top.  The  leaves  on  the  ftalks  are  much  narrower, 
and  more  indented  than  thofe  at  tire  root.  The  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  ftalk  is  very  flender,  upon  which 
refts  one  flower,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Marigold,  having  a  purple  bottom  •,  and  the  rays 
(or  border)  of  the  flower  are  of  a  Violet-colour  on 
their  outfide,  and  of  a  pure  white  within  ^  thefe  open 
when  the  fun  fliines,  but  fhut  up  in  the  evening,  and 
remain  fo  in  cloudy  weather.  When  the  flower  de¬ 
cays,  the  pedicle  (or  foot-ftalk)  becomes  weak,  and 
the  head  hangs  down,  during  the  formation  and 
growth  of  the  feeds  •,  but  when  they  are  fully  ripe, 
The  foot-ftalk  raifes  itfelf  again,  and  the  heads  of  the 
feeds  Hand  upright. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  and  has  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  former,  but  the  leaves  aie  more 
deeply  indented  on  their  edges the  ftalks  grow 
about  the  fame  length  as  the  former  v  the  flower  is  a 
little  fmaller,  and  the  outfide  of  the  rays  are  of  a 
fainter  purple  colour.  The  ieeds  of  this  are  flat  and 
heart-fhaped,  but  thofe  of  the  former  are  long  and 
narrow. 

The  fixth  fort  was  brought  from  the  fame  country 
with  the  two  former,  and  is  alfo  an  annual  plant  j 
the  leaves  of  this  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  either 
of  the  former  lorts,  and  broader  at  the  end  •,  they  are 
regularly  indented  near  the  root,  but  thofe  on  the 
ftalks  have  but  few  and  fhallow  indentures.  The 
ftalks  of  this  fort  are  much  longer  and  thicker  than 
thofe  of  the  former  •,  and  at  the  top,  juft  below  the 
flower,  fwell  larger  than  at  the  bottom  ;  the  flower  is 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  but  is  of  the  fame 
colour.  Thefe  plants  flower  in  June,  July,  and  Au¬ 
guft,  and  their  feeds  ripen  about  fix  weeks  after  ■,  fo 
that  they  muft  be  gathered  at  different  times  as  they 
come  to  maturity. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
fpring  in  the  borders  of  the  garden  where  the  plants 
are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear .  ti  anl- 
planting  well  ■,  therefore  they  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  fown  at  the  fame  time,  with  Candy 
Tuft,  Venus  Looking  Glafs,  and  other  hardy  annual 
plants,  putting  four  or  five  feeds  in  each  patch ;  it 
they  all  grow,  there  fhould  not  be  more  than  two 
plants  left  in  each  patch  :  after  this,  they  require  no^ 
farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  If 
the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring  without  caie, 
and  thefe  will  flower  earlier  than  thofe  which  are  fown 
in  the  fpring. , 

The  feventh  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  fame  coun¬ 
try.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  divides  near  the 
root  into  feveral  tufted  heads,  which  are  clofely  co¬ 
vered  with  long  grafiy  leaves  coming  out  on  every 
fide  without  order-,  fomeof  thefe  have  one  or  two  in¬ 
dentures  on  their  edges,  but  the  moft  part  are  entire. 
From  between  the  leaves  arife  naked  foot-ftalks 
about  nine  inches  long,  fuftaining  one  flower  at  the 
top,  which  is  about  the  fize  of  the  common  Mari¬ 
gold,  having  a  purple  bottom  the  rays  are  alio  pur¬ 
ple  without,  but  of  a  pure  white  within.  Thele  expand 
when  the  fun  fhines,  but  always  clofe  in  the  evening, 
and  in  cloudy  weather.  The  general  feafon  of  their 
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beauty  is  in  April  and  May,  when  they  have  the 
greateft  number  of  flowers  upon  them  ;  but  there  is 
commonly  a  fuccefflon  of  flowers  late  in  the  autumn, 
though  not  in  fo  great  plenty.  This  fort  doth  not 
often  produce  good  feeds  in  Europe,  but  it  is  eaflly 
propagated  by  flips  taken  off  from  the  heads,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  praflifed  for  Thrift.  They  may  be 
planted  any  time  in  fummer,  in  pots  filled  with  light 
frefh  earth,  which  may  be  plunged  into  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed,  to  forward  their  putting  ou-t  roots ; 
or  otherwife  the  pots  may  be  funk  in  the  ground  up 
to  their  rims,  and  covered  with  a  Melon-glafs,  which, 
in  the  middle  of  fummer,  will  anfwer  full  as  well, 
but  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  the  former  method  is 
to  be  preferred :  when  thefe  are  planted,  the  glaffes 
muft  be  fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  flips 
mull  be  frequently  refrelhed  with  water,  but  it  muft 
not  be  given  them  too  liberally,  for  much  wet  will 
rot  them :  after  they  have  got  ftrong  roots,  they  fnould 
be  each  planted 'into  feparate  fmall  pots,  filled  with 
frefh  light  earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation,  till 
they  have  taken  frefh  root,  when  they  .may  be  placed 
in  the  open  air,  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  autumn,  and  then  fhould  be  placed 
in  a  dry,  airy,  glafs-cafe,  for  the  winter  feafon,  or 
under  a  common  hot-bed  frame ;  for  thefe  plants  do 
not  thrive  in  artificial  heat,  they  only  require  pro¬ 
tection  from  froft  and  wet,  and  fhould  enjoy  the  air 
at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  mild.  The  feeds  of 
this  fort  are  heart-fhaped,  like  thofe  of  the  fifth.  I 
have  fometimes  had  one  or  two  heads  of  them  ripen 
in  a  feafon,  but  this  is  very  rare ;  and  if  the  feeds  are 
not  fown  in  autumn,  they  feldom  grow. 

The  eighth  fort  has  been  of  late  years  introduced  into 
the  Dutch  gardens  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Van  Royen,  profeflor  of 
botany  at. Leyden,  fome  years  paft.  It  hath  a  (lender, 
fhrubby,  perennial  ftalk,  which  rifes  to  the  height 
of  feven  or  eight  feet,  but  requires  fupport  ;  this 
fends  out  a  great  number  of  weak  branches,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  which  hang  downward,  unlefs 
they  are  fupported ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  oval 
leaves,  having  fhort  flat  foot-ftalks  •,  moft  of  thefe 
are  Lightly  indented  toward  the  top,  and  many  of 
them  are  entire ;  they  are  of  a  fhining  green  colour 
on  their  upper  fide,  but  paler  underneath ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  on  fhort 
naked  foot-ftalks,  and  are  in  fize  and  colour  like  thofe 
of  the  fixth  fort ;  'thefe  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by 
fiat  heart  fhaped  feeds.  The  flowers  appear  during 
the  fummer  months. 

This  is  eaflly  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be 
planted  any  time  in  fummer  in  a  fhady  border,  or 
otherwife  fhaded  with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day : 
in  five  or  fix  weeks,  thefe  will  have  taken  root,  when 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  put  into 
a  feparate  pot,  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  but  not 
dunged,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken 
frefh  root  ;  then  they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy 
exotic  plants  in  a  fheltered  fituation  where  they  may 
remain  till  the  froft  begins,  when  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  green-houfe,  placing  them  near  the 
windows  that  they  may  errjoy  the  free  air,  for  this 
plant  only  requires  protection  from  froft.  The  earth 
in  which  thefe  are  planted,  fhould  be  light,  but  very 
poor,  for  in  rich  earth  they  grow  too  luxuriant,  and 
leldom  flower. 

The  ninth  fort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  in 
New  Spain,  by  the  late  Dr.  ITouftoun,  where  he 
found  it  growing  naturally ’in  great  plenty.  This 
fends  out  many  herbaceous  ftalks  from  the  root,  which 
are  hairy,  and  trail  upon  the  ground.  The  leaves 
are  placed  by  pairs  oppofite ;  thefe  are  long,  narrow, 
and  indented  on  their  edges  in  two  or  three  places 
oppofite  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  appear  like  three, 
five,  or  feven  lobes  :  they  are  rough,  and  of  a  deep 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under, 
covered  with  (lender  hairs.  From  the  divifions  of 
the  branches  and  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  come  out 
long  naked  foot-ftalks,  terminated  by  Angle  yellow 
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flowers,  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  Field  Daify ; 
which  are  fucceeded  by  long,  flat,  rough  feeds,  ‘it 
grows  naturally  in  poor  fandy  ground,  and  flowers  in 
the  fpring.  This  plant  is  annual;  the  feeds  muft 
be  fown  in  the  fpring  upon  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  new  root;  then  they  muft  have 
air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  countries.  With 
this  management,  the  plants  will  flower  in  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  October. 

The  tenth  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  about  eight 
inches  high,  fending  out  flender  (tiff  branches  on 
every  fide,  thofe  near  the  ground  being  much  longer 
than  the  upper;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong 
hairy  leaves  without  foot-ftalks,  placed  oppofite. 
From  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  arifes  the  foot-ftalk  of 
the  flower,  having  two  fmail  leaves  placed  oppofite, 
juft  below  the  flower,  which  hath  a  Angle  empale- 
ment,  like  the  other  fpecies..  The  flowers  are  of  a 
yellowifh  white  colour.  This  fort  was  fent  me  with 
the  former  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  fame  gentle¬ 
man.  It  is  ah  annual  plant,  and  requires  the  fame 
treatment  as  the  former  fort. 

CALF’s  SNOUT.  See  Antirrhinum. 

CALL  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  917.  Wake  Robin,  or 
Ethiopian  Arum. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  large  open  fpatha  of  one  leaf  which  is  oval 
and  heart-fhaped ,  ending  in  a  point ,  it  is  coloured  and 
permanent ,  and  a  frngle  upright  fpadix ,  to  which  the 
flozvers  and  fruit  adhere.  This  hath  male  and  female 
flowers ,  intermixed  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  club  ( or 
fpadix.)  The  male  flowers  conflft  of  many  very  fhort  fta- 
mina ,  terminated  by  fmail  yellowijlo  fummits ;  the  female 
flowers  have  a  compreffed  ftyle ,  refling  upon  an  obtufe 
germen ,  crowned  by  a  pointed fligma.  Thefe  flowers ,  at 
their  firft  appearance ,  have  a,  fhort  green  empalement 
which  foon  falls  off. \  leaving  the  ftyle  naked.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  globular  pulpy  fruit ,  compreffed  on 
two  fides ,  inclofing  two  or  three  obtufe  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  fection 
of  Linnaeus’s  twentieth  clafs,  intitled  Gynandria  Po- 
lyandria.  This  clafs  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  male 
and  female  flowers  are  intermixed ;  and  this  fedion, 
thofe  whofe  male  parts  have  many  (lamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Calla  ( JEthiopica )  foliis  fagitato-cordatis,  fpatha 
cucullata,  fpadice  fuperne  mafculo.  Hort.  Cliff.  43  6. 
Calla  with  arrow-headed  heart-fhaped  leaves ,  a  hooded 
fpatha  or  fheath ,  and  male  flowers  fltuated  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  fpadix.  Arum  Africanum  (lore  albo  odo- 
rato.  Par.  Bat.  Prod. 

2.  Calla  ( Paluflris )  foliis  cordatis,  fpatha  plana,  fpa¬ 
dice  undique  hermaphrodito.  Hort.  Cliff.  436.  Calla 
with  heart-fhaped  leaves ,  a  plain  fheath ,  and  every  part 
of  the  foot-ftalk  hath  hermaphrodite  flowers.  Dracunculus 
aquatilis.  Dod.  Pempt.  330. 

3.  Calla  ( Orientals )  foliis  ovatis.  Gron.  Orient.  282. 
Calla  with  oval  leaves.  Arum  minus  Orientale,  ro~ 
tundioribus  foliis.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  544. 

This  plant  hath  thick,  flefhy,  tuberous  roots,  which 
are  covered  with  a  thin  brown  flcin,  and  ftrike  down 
many  ftrong  flefhy  fibres  into  the  ground.  The  leaves 
arife  in  clutters,  having  foot-ftalks  more  than  a  foot 
long,  which  are  green  and  fucculent.  The  leaves  are 
fhaped  like  the  point  of  an  arrow,  they  are  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  fhining  green,  ending 
in  a  fharp  point,  which  turns  backward;  between 
the  leaves  arife  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower,  which  is 
thick,  fmooth,  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  leaves,  and 
rifes  above  them,  and  is  terminated  by  a  Angle  flower, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Arum  ;  the  hood  or  fpatha 
being  twifted  at  the  bottom,  fpreads  open  at  the 
top,  and  is  of  a  pure  white  colour.  In  the  center  of 
this  is  fltuated  the  fpadix  or  club,  which  is  of  an 
herbaceous  yellow  colour,  upon  which  the  fmail  her¬ 
baceous 
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that  the  male  and  fe“ale  P  rf  Maffes.  When 

Kdt  pWa«  f  *ofe  f  ^r=  fitua«d  at  the  top 

This  plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Capc 
Sopefeut  hfs  been  long  an  mhabttant  mth En^flh 

gardens.  It  propagates  very  faft  by  ottsets, 

ftould  be  taken  off  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  at  ^ 

time  the  old  leaves  decay;  ut  decay, 

deftitute  of  leaves,  for  before  the  old  on«  decay 
there  are  voun»  leaves  produced,  which  advance  in 

with  kitchen-garden  earth,  and  placed  wit. 
ha  dv  exotic  pTants  in  the  open  air  till  autumn,  when 
they  muftC'be  removed  into  Ihelter  for  the  winter 
feafon,  during  which  time,  they  muff  not  have  too 
much  wet,  for  that  will  rot  the  roots.  This i  plant 
is  fo  hardy  as  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  mild  winters, 
without  any  cover,  if  they  are  planted  in  warm  bor¬ 
ders,  and  have  a  dry  foil ;  but  with  a  little  fliel 
in  hard  froft,  they  may  be  preferved  in  the  full  ground 
very  well.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  Auguft ;  but  as  the  roots  increafe  fo  plentifully, 
few  perfons  care  to  fow  the  feeds,  becaufe  the  young 
plants  will  not  flower  in  lefs  than  three  years.  T  ie 
flowers  of  this  plant  have  but  little  Iweetnefs,  altho 
by  Herman’s  title,  it  Ihould  have  a  very  agreeable 
odour-,  but  unlefs  a  perfon  places  it  near  him,  it 
cannot  be  perceived.  I  have  frequently  received  the 
feeds  of  this  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  have 
always  found  they  produced  the  fame  fort. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  or  marlhy 
grounds  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  fo  is  rarely  ad¬ 
mitted  into  gardens. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  near 
Aleppo.  This  hath  a  thick  tuberous  root,  from 
which  Ip  ring  up  feveral  oval  leaves,  ftanding  on  pietty 
long  foot-ftalks  the  fpadix  of  the  flower  riles  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves,  about  fix  or  eight  inches  high, 
fupporting  one  white  flower  at  the  top. 

The  roots  of  this  fort  Ihould  be  planted  in  pots  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  in  fummer  they  may  be  placed 
with  other  exotic  plants  in  the  open  air  -,  but  in  winter 
they  Ihould  be  placed  under  a  common  hot-bed 
frame,  to  fcreen  them  from  froft,  to  which  if  they 
are  expofed  the  roots  will  be  deftroyed  there  is  little 
beauty  in  this  plant,  fo  it  is  only  preferved  in  botanic 
gardens  for  variety. 

CALL  AC  ARP  A.  See  Johnsonia. 

C  A  L  T  LI  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  623.  Marjh  Marigold. 
The  Characters  are, 

'The  flower  hath  no  empalement ,  but  is  compofled  ofl  five 
large ,  oval ,  concave  petals ,  which  flpread  open.  It  hath 
a  great  number  ofl fender  Jlamina ,  which  are  Jhorter  than 
the  petals ,  terminated  by  obtufle  ere  hi  flummits :  in  the 
center  there  are  fleveral  oblong  comprejfled  germen  fituated , 
which  have  no  ftyles ,  but  are  crowned  by  fingle  ftigma. 
The  germen  aflterward  become  flo  many  jhort  pointed  cap- 
flules ,  containing  many  roundijh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  fettion 
of  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  intitled  Polyandria  Po¬ 
ly  gynia,  the  flowers  of  this  clafs  having  many  fta- 
mina,  and  of  this  fe&ion  feveral  germen. 

The  Species  are, 

j.  Caltha  {Major)  foliis  orbiculatis crenatis,  flore  majore. 
Marjh  Marigold  with  round  crenated  leaves ,  and  a  larger 
flower.  Populago  flore  majore.  Tourn.  Inft.  273. 

2.  Caltha  {Minor)  foliis  orbiculato-cordatis  crenatis  flore 
rninore.  Marjh  Marigold  with  round  heart-jhaped  leaves 
which  are  crenated ,  and  a  flmaller  flower. 

Thele  two  forts  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame,  but  I 
have  never  obferved  either  of  them  to  vary,  either  in 
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their  natural  places  of  growth  or  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  into  a  garden.  They  both  grow  upon  moift 
boo-cry  land,  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  the  firft 
is  the  moft  common-,  of  this  there  is  a  variety  with, 
very  double  flowers,  which  for  its  beauty  is  preferved 
in  many  gardens.  This  is  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots  in  autumn,  and  Ihould  be  planted  in  a  moift 
foil  and  a  ftiady  fituation  and  as  there  are  often 
fuch  places  in  gardens,  where  few  other  plants  will 
thrive,  fo  thefe  may  be  allowed  to  have  room,  and 
durino-  their  feafon  of  flowering,  will  afford  an  agree¬ 
able  variety.  This  fort  with  double  flowers,  doth 
not  appear  fo  early  in  the  fpring  as  the  fingle,  but 
continues  much  longer  in  beauty.  It  flowers  in  May, 
and  if  the  feafon  is  not  very  warm,  will  continue  till 
the  middle  of  June. 

C  ALT  CAN  THUS.  See  Basteria. 

CALYX  [with  botanifts,  fignifies  the  cup  of  a  flower 
"  before  it  opens :  this  is  ftyled  the  empalement  of  the 
flower  in  fome  plants  this  continues,  and  becomes 
afterward  a  cover  to  the  feeds  of  herbs,  and  fruit  of 
trees.]  Lat.  The  cup  inclofing  or  containing  the 
flower. 

CAMARA..  See  L  ant  an  a. 

CAMERARIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  18.  tab.  29. 

Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  264.  ..... 

This  plant  was  fo  named  by  father  Plumier,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Joachim  Camerarius,  a  phyfician  and  botanift 
op  Nuremberg  -,  who  publifhed  an  edition  of  Mht- 
thiolus,  in  Latin  and  High  Dutch,  with  new  figures 
of  the  plants,  and  many  obfervations.  * 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  floor t  permanent  empalement  ofl  one  leaf, 
cut  into  five  acute  flegments  at  the  top ;  the  flower  is  ofl 
one  leaf? fdver-Jbaped,  having  a  long  cylindrical  tube  at 
bottom ,  which  is  enlarged  above ,  and  divided  at  the  top 
into  five  acute  flegments.  It  hath  five  floor t  inflexed  fta- 
mina,  which  are  terminated  by  obtufle  membranaceous  flum¬ 
mits.  In  the  bottom  ofl  the  tube  are  fituated  two  roundijh 
germen ,  having  one  common  fltyle ,  which  is  cylindrical \ 
and  the  length  ofl  the  Jlamina ,  crowned  by  two  ftigma  j 
the  under  one  is  orbicular  and  flat ,  the  other  is  concave. 
The  germen  aflterward  becomes  two  long ,  taper ,  leafy  cap- 
flules ,  filled  with  oblong  cylindrical  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flowers  of  this  clafs  having  five  ftamina,  and  thofe 
in  this  feftion  but  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

,  Cameraria  ( Latiflolia )  foliis  ovatis,  utrinque  acutis 
tranfverfe  ftratis.  Hort.  Clift.  76.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  210. 
Cameraria  with  roundijh  leaves  ending  in  points  tranfl- 
verfly  ribbed.  Cameraria  lato  Myrti  folio.  Plum,  Nov. 

Gen.  18.  . 

Cameraria  ( Anguftiflolia )  foliis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  210.  Cameraria  with  long  narrow  leaves.  Ca- 
meraria  angufto  linarise  folio.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  iS. 
The  firft  fort  was  fent  me  from  the  Havanna  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houftoun,  where  he  found  it  growing  na¬ 
turally  in  great  plenty.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
ftalk  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  dividing 
into  feveral  branches,  garnifhed  with  roundifh  pointed 
leaves  placed  oppofite,  having  many  imooth  tranf- 
verfe  veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  borders. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  loofe  clufters,  which  have  long  tubes  enlarging 
gradually  upward,  and  at  the  top  are  cut  into  five 
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bafe,  but  end  in  fharp 
a  yellowifh  white  colour. 


fegments,  broad  at  their 
points :  the  flower  is  of 
After  the  flowers  are  fallen,  the  germen  become  two 
leafy  capfules  joined  at  their  bafe,  and  have  two 
fwelling  protuberances  on  each  fide  at  the  bottom, 
the  middle  being  extended  confiderably  longer ;  thele 
have  one  cell,  filled  with  cylindrical  feeds.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  Auguft,  but  never  produces  any  feeds  in 
England.  .  *  / 

The  fecond  fort  hath  an  irregular  fhrubby  ftalk, 
which  rifes  about  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  irre¬ 
gular  branches,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  thin  leaves 
placed  oppofite  j  thefe  ha,ve  two  ribs  running  longi¬ 
tudinally 
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Wdinally  through  each.  The  flowers  are  produced 
.  fcatteringly  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are 
fhaped  like  thole  of  the  former  fort,  but  fmaller. 
Both  thefe  plants  abound  with  an  acrid  milky  juice 
like  the  Spurge, '  The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in 
Jamaica. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be 
procured  from  thq  places  of  their  growth,  for  they 
do  not  perfect  their  feeds  in  England..  They  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  a  hot-bed 
during  the  fummer  months :  they  muft  have  a  bark- 
ftove,  for  they  are  very  tender  plants ;  but  in  warm 
weather  muft  have  plenty  of  air. 

C  A  M  O  C  L  A  D I  A,  the  Maiden  Plumb, 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  tripartite  coloured  empalement  of  one  leaf  fpread- 
ing  open  ;  the  flower  hath  three  plain ,  oval ,  fpreading 
petals ,  and  three  awl-Jh  aped  ft  amina  floor  ter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla ,  terminated  by  roundifh  incumbent  fummits ,  and  an 
■  oval  germen,  but  no  Jlyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma  ; 
the  empalement  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  Plumb , 
having  three  puntlures  at  the  top ,  inclofing  a  nut  of  the 
fame  form. 

This  plant  is  ranged  in  the  firft  order  of  Linnaeus’s 
.  third  clafs,  intitled  Triandria  Monogynia,  the  flower 
having  three  {lamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Camocladia  ( Integrifolia )  foliolis  integris.  Jacq. 
Amer.  12.  Camocladia  with  entire  lobes.  Prunus  race- 
mofa,  caudice  non  ramofa,  alato  fraxini  folio  non 
crenato,  frudtu  rubro  fubdulci.  Sloan.  Cat.  184,  The 
Maiden  Plumb , 

2.  Camocladia  ( Dentata )  foliolis  fpinofo-dentatis. 
Jacq.  Amer.  12.  Camocladia  with  prickly  indented 
leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica^  and  alfo  in 
many  other  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies;  this 
rifes  with  an  upright  item  near  twenty  feet  high,  gar- 
nilhed  with  long  winged  leaves,  whofe  pinnse  are  en¬ 
tire;  at  the  top  there  are  a  few  branches  fent  out 
about  a  foot  long,  which  fuftain  the  flowers  and 
fruit.  ‘ 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Havanna, 
where  it  rifes  about  the  fame  height  with  the  former; 

•  but  as  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  this  are  unknown  to 
the  author,  he  can  give  no  farther  account  of 
them. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  1  when  they  can 
i  .  be  obtained  from  the  places  of  their  growth,  which 
fhould  be  fawn  in  pots  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed ; 
the  plants,  when  fit  to  remove,  fhould  be  each  planted 
in  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  tan-bed,  and  in 
the  autumn  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  bark-bed  in 
the  ftove,  and  treated  as  other  tender  plants. 
CAMPANIFORM  flowers  [of  campana,  a  bell ; 
and  forma,  Lat.  fhape,]  fuch  flowers  as  in  fhape  re- 
femble  a  bell. 

CAMPANULA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  108.  tab.  38. 

Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  201.  [fignifies  a  little  bell,  as  tho’ 
..  parva  campana,  hat.  fo  called,  becaufe  the  flowers 
refemble  a  little  bell.] 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  empalement  is  divided  into  five  acute  parts ,  is  upright , 
fpreading ,  and  refts  upon  the  germen.  Phe  flower  is  of 
one  leaf  Jhaped  like  a  bell ,  fpreading  at  the  bafe  where 
there  are  holes.  In  the  bottom  is  fituated  the  five  cornered 
neSlarium ,  which  is  joined  to  the  top  of  the  receptacle. 
It  hath  five  Jhort  ftamina ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  top 
of  the  valves  of  the  neffarium ,  terminated  by  long  com- 
prejfed  fummits :  below,  the  receptacle  is  fituated  the  an¬ 
gular  germen ,  fupporting  a  ftyle  which  is  longer  than  the 
ftamina ,  crowned  by  a  thick ,  oblong ,  tripartite  ftigma. 
Phe  empalement  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  angular 
capfule,  which  in  fome  fpecies  have  three ,  and  in  others  five 
cells ,  each  having  a  hole  toward  the  top ,  through  which 
the  feeds  are  flattered  when  ripe. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  dais,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia; 
.  die  flowers  of  this  clafs  have  five  ftamina,  and  in  this 
fedtion  but  one  ftyle. 
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The  SpecIes  are, 

r.  Campanula  ( Pyrarnidalis )  foliis  ovatis  glabris  fub- 
ferratis,  caule  erecto  paniculato,  ramulis  brevibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  233.  Bell-flower  with  oval  fmootb  leaves  flawed 
below ,  an  upright  paniculated  ftalk ,  and  floor i  branches . 
Campanula  pyramidata  altifiima.  Tourn.  Inft.  109, 
Pd alleft  pyramidal  Bell-fiower. 

2.  Campanula  ( Decurrens )  foliis  radicalibus  obovatis, 
caulinis  lanceolato-linearibus  fubferratis  fefiilibus  re- 
mous.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  164.  Bell-flower  with  lower 
leaves  oval ,  and  thofe  on  the Jlalks  narrow ,  fpear-Jhapedi 
flawed ,  and  growing  clofe  to  the  ft alks  at  remote  diftances. 
Campanula  perficae  folio.  Clufi  Hill.  171.  Peach-leafed 
Bell-flozver. 

3.  Campanula  ( Medium )  capfulis  quinquelocularibus 
tedtis,  calycis  finubus  reflexis.  Vir.  Clift.  16.  Bell¬ 
flower  with  a  covered  capfule,  having  five  cells ,  and  the 
borders  of  the  cup  reflexed.  Campanula  hortenfis  folio 
&  fiore  Oblongo.  C.  B.  P.  94.  Commonly  called  Canter¬ 
bury  Bell-flower. 

4.  Campanula  ( Prachelium )  caule  angulato,  foliis  pe- 
tiolatis,  calycibus  ciliatis,  pedunculis  trifidis.  Vir. 
Cliff.  1 6.  Bell-flower  with  an  angular  ftalk ,  leaves  having 
foot-jialks ,  a  hairy  empalement ,  and  trifid  foot-ftalks  to 
the  flowers.  Campanula  vulgatior,  foliis  urticae  vel 
major  &  afperior.  C.  B.  P.  94.  Nettle-leaved  Bell¬ 
flower. 

5.  '  Campanula  ( Latifolia )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  caule 
fimplicifiimo  tereti,  floribus  folitaris  pedunculatis  fruc- 
tibus  cernuis.  Vir.  Cliff.  17.  Bell-flower  with  oval 
fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  a  flngle  taper  ftalk ,  flowers  growing 
flngly  upon  foot-ftalks ,  and  pendent  fruit.  Campanula 
maxima  foliis  latiffimis.  C.  B.  P.  94,  Greateft  Bell¬ 
flower  with  broadeft  leaves. 

6.  Campanula  ( Rapunculus )  foliis  undulatis  radicalibus 
lanceolato-ovalibus,  panicula  coardtata.  Hort.  UpfaL 
40.  Bell-flower  with  waved  leaves ,  thofe  growing  near 
the  ftalk  oval  and  fpear-fhaped ,  and  a  comprejfed  panicle. 
Campanula  radice  efculenta.  H.  L.  Commonly  called 
Rampion. 

7.  Campanula  ( Glomerata )  caule  angulato  fimplici, 
floribus  feffilibus  capitulo  terminaln  Vir.  Clift'.  16. 
Bell-flower  with  a  flngle  angidar  ftalk ,  flowers  growing 
clofe ,  and  terminating  in  a  head.  Campanula  pratenfis 
flore  conglomerate.  C.  B.  P.  94.  Meadow  Bell-flower 
with  flowers  gathered  in  bunches. 

8.  Campanula  ( Speculum )  caule  ramofiffimo  diffufo  fo¬ 
liis  oblongis  fuberenatis,  calycibus  folitariis  corolla 
longioribus,  capfulis  priftnaticis.  Hort.  Upfal.  41. 
Bell-flower  with  a  very  branching  diffufed  ftalk ,  oblong 
crenated  leaves ,  folitary  flower-cups  which  are  longer  than 
the  petal ,  and  prifmatic  capjules.  Campanula  arvenfis 
erecta  Euphrafise  lutese,  feu  Triffaginis  appulae  fo¬ 
liis.  H.  Cath.  Commonly  called  upright  Venus  Looking- 
glafs. 

9.  Campanula  [Hybridal)  caule  baft  fubramofo  ftricto, 
foliis  oblongis  crenatis,  calycibus  aggregatis  corolla 
longioribus,  capfulis  priftnaticis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  168, 
Bell-flower  with  a  ftalk  branching  at  the  bottom ,  oblong 
crenated  leaves ,  flower-cups  gathered  together ,  which  are 
longer  than  the  petal,  and  prifmatic  capjules.  Campanula 
arvenfis  minima  eredla.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  457.  Small  Venus 
Looking-glafs. 

10.  Campanula  (Emms')  caule  dichotomo,  foliis  fef¬ 
filibus  utrinque  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  65.  Bell-flozver 
with  a  forked  ftalk ,  and  leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  ft  alks, 
which  are  indented  on  both  flJes.  Campanula  minor 
annua,  foliis  incifis.  Mor.  Hift.  1.  458.  Smaller  annual 
Bell-flower  with  cut  leaves. 

11.  Campanula  ( Pentagonia )  caule  fubdivifo  ramofif¬ 
fimo,  foliis  linearibus  acuminatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  66. 
Bell-flower  with  a  very  branchmg  divided  ftalk,  and 
narrow  pointed  leaves.  Campanula  pentagonia  flore 
ampliffimo  Thracia.  Tourn.  Inft.  112.  Five-cornered 
Bell-flower  of  Phracica. 

12.  Campanula  (. Perfoliaid )  caule  fimplici,  foliis  cor- 
datis. dentatis  amplexicaulibus,  floribus  feffilibus  ag¬ 
gregatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  40.  Bell-fiower  with  a  flngle 
ftalk,  heart-fhaped  indented  leaves  which  embrace  the  ftalk, 
and  flowers  gathered  together,  growing  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 

Y  y  Cara- 
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Campanula  pentagonia  perfoliata.  Mor.  Hift.  1.  p. 
457.  Five-cornered  perfoliate  Bell-flower. 

1 3.  Campanula  ( Americana )  caule  ramofo,  foliis  lin- 
cruiformibus  crenulatis  margine  cartilagineo.  Prod. 
Leyd.  246.  Bell-flower  with  a  branching  ftala,  and 
tongue-fhaped  crenulated  leaves  with  ftijf  edges.  Cam¬ 
panula  minor  Americana,  foliis  rigidis  flore  casruleo 
patulo.  H.'L.  107.  Smaller  American  Bell-flower . 

14.  Campanula  ( Canarienfis )  foliis  haftatis  dentatis  op- 
pofitis  petiolatis,  capiulis  quinquelocularibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1 68.  Bell-flower  with  fpsar-fhaped  indented 
leaves  growing  oppojite ,  having  foot-ftalks  and,  capfules 
with  five  cells.  Campanula  Canarienfls,  atriplicis  fo¬ 
lio,  tuberosa  radice.  Canary.  Bell-flower. 

15.  Campanula  ( Patula )  foliis  ftriftis,  radicalibus  lan- 
ceolato-ovalibus,  panicula  patula.  Flor.  Suec.  186. 
Bell-flower  whofe  radical  leaves  are  oval ,  fpear-fhaped , 
and  fpreading  flowers  in  panicles.  Campanula  efculenti 
facie,  ramis  &  floribus  patulis.  Hort.  Elth.  1.  68. 

16.  Campanula  (Cervicaria)  hiipida,  floribus  feflilibus, 
capitulo  terminali,  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  undu- 
latis.  Lin.  Sp.  235.  Rough  Bell-flower  with  fejftle flowers 
terminating  the  ftalks ,  and  linear,  fpear-fhaped ,  waved 
leaves.  Campanula  foliis  echii.  C.  B.  36. 

17.  Campanula  ( Saxatilis )  foliis  obovatis  crenatis,  flo¬ 
ribus  alternis  nutantibus,  capfulis  quinquecarinatis. 
■Lin.  Sp.  237.  Bell-flower  with  oval  crenated  leaves , 
nodding  flowers  placed  alternate ,  and  boat-Jhaped  capfules 
with  five  cells.  Campanula  Cretica  faxatilis,  bellidis 
folio,  magno  flore.  Tourn.  Inft.  111. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome 
of  which  grow  naturally  in  England,  and  others  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  which  have  but  little 
beauty,  therefore  are  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens, 
fo  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them  here.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  varieties  of  fome  of  the  forts  here  mentioned, 
which  I  fhall  take  notice  of  in  their  proper  place  ; 
but  as  they  are  not  diftinft  fpecies,  they  are  omitted 
in  the  above  lift. 

The  firft  fort  hath  thick  tuberous  roots  which  are 
milky  •,  this  fends  out  three  or 
upright  ftalks,  which  rife  nea 
are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  oblong  leaves,  whole  edges 
are  a  little  indented.  The  lower  leaves  are  much 
broader  than  thofe  which  adorn  the  ftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  and 
are  regularly  fet  on  for  more  than  half  their  length, 
forming  a  fort  of  pyramid  ;  thefe  are  large,  open, 
and  fhaped  like  a  bell.  The  moft  common  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  a  light  blue  •,  but  there  have  been 
fome  with  white  flowers,  which  make  a  variety 
when  intermixed  with  the  blue,  but  the  latter  is  moft 
efteemed. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  to  adorn  halls,  and  to  place 
before  the  chimnies  in  the  fummer,  when  it  is  in 
flower,  for  which  purpofe  there  is  no  plant  more 
proper ;  for  when  the  roots  are  ftrong,  they  will  fend 
out  four  or  five  ftalks,  which  will  rife  as  many  feet 
high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  flowers  great  part  of 
their  length.  Thefe  upright  ftalks  fend  out  fome 
fhort  fide  branches,  which  are  alfo  adorned  with 
flowers,  fo  that  by  fpreading  the  upright  ftalks  to  a 
flat  frame  compofed  of  {lender  laths  (as  is  ufually 
pra&ifed)  the  whole  plant  is  formed  into  the  fhape 
of  a  fan,  and  will  lpread  near  the  width  of  a  common 
fire-place.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  the 
pots  are  removed  into  the  rooms,  where,  being 
ihaded  from  the  fun,  and  kept  from  the  rain,  the 
flowers  will  continue  long  in  beauty  •,  and  if  the’ pots 
are  every  night  removed  into  a  more  airy  fituation, 
but  not  expoled  to  heavy  rains,  the  flowers  will  be 
fairer,  and  continue  much  longer  in  beauty. 

Thofe  plants  which  are  thus  treated,  are  feldom  fit 
for  the  purpoft  the  following  feafon,  therefore  a  fup- 
ply  of  young  plants  fhould  be  annually  raifed.  The 
common  method  of  propagating  this  plant,  is  by  di 
W'..ing  the  roots.  The  belt  time  for  doing  this  is  in 
September,  that  the  offsets  may  have  time  to 
ftrong  roots  before  winter. 

This  method  of  propagating  by  the  offsets  is  the 
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quickeft,  therefore  generally  praftifed,  but  the  plants 
which  are  raifed  from  feeds,  are  always  ftronger ;  the 
ftalks  will  rife  higher,  and  produce  a  greater  number 
of  flowers,  therefore  I  recommend  it  to  the  practice 
of  the  curious ;  but  in  order  to  obtain  good  feeds, 
there  fhould  be  fome  ftrong  plants  placed  in  a  warm 
fituation,  near  a  pale,  or  wall,  in  autumn  ;  and,  if 
the  following  winter  fhould  prove  fever'e,  they  fhould 
be  covered  either  with  hand-glaffes  or  mats,  to  pre-» 
vent  their  being  injured  by  the  froft;  and,  in^the 
fummer,  when  the  flowers  are  fully  open,  if  the  feafon 
fhould  prove  very  wet,  the  flowers  muft  be  fcreened 
from  great  rains,  otherwife  there  will  be  no  good 
feeds  produced:  the  notobferving  this,  has  occafioned 
many  to  believe  that  the  plants  do  not  bear  feeds  in 
England,  which  is  a  great  miftake,  for  I  have  raifed 
great  numbers  of  the  plants  from  feeds  of  my  own 
having ;  but  I  have  always  found  that  the  plants  which 
have  been  long  propagated  by  offsets,  feldom 
produce  feeds,  which  is  the  fame  with  many  other 
plants  which  are  propagated  by  flips,  or  cuttings, 
which  in  a  few  years  become  barren. 

When  the  feeds  are  obtained,  they  muft  be  fown  in 
autumn  in  pots,  or  boxes,  filled  with  light  undunged 
earth,  and  placed  in  the  open  air  till  the  froft  or 
hard  rains  come  on,  when  they  fhould  be  placed 
under  a  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  fheltered 
from  both,  but  in  mild  weather  the  glaffes  fhould  b6 
drawn  off  every  day,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  free 
air ;  with  this  management  the  plants  will  come  up 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  then  they  muft  be  removed 
out  of  the  frame,  placing  them  firft  in  a  warm  fi¬ 
tuation  •,  but  when  the  feafon  becomes  warm,  they 
fhould  be  removed  where  they  may  have  the  morning 
fun  only.  During  the  following  fummer  they  muft 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather, 
now  and  then  refrefhed  with  water,  which  muft  be 
given  with  great  caution,  for  the  roots  are  very  fub- 
je£t  to  rot  with  too  much  moifture.  In  September 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  will  begin  to  decay,  at  which 
time  they  fhould  be  tranlplanted  ;  therefore  there 
muft  be  one  or  two  beds  prepared,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  plants.  Thefe  beds  muft  be  in  a  warm 
fituation,  and  the  earth  light,  fandy,  and  without 
any  mixture  of  dung,  which  laft  is  an  enemy  to  this 
plant.  If  the  fituation  of  the  place  is  low,  or  the 
natural  foil  moift,  the  beds  muft  be  raifed  five  or  fix 
inches  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  the  na¬ 
tural  foil  removed  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  putting 
lime  rubbifh  eight  or  nine  inches  thick  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  to  drain  off  the  moifture.  When  the 
beds  are  prepared,  the  plants  muft  be  taken  out  of 
the  pots,  or  cafes,  very  carefully,  fo  as  not  to  break 
or  bruife  their  roots,  for  they  are  very  tender,  and* 
on  being  broken,  the  milky  juice  will  flow  out  plen¬ 
tifully,  which  will  greatly  weaken  them.  Thefe 
fhould  be  planted  at  about  four  inches  diftance  each 
way,  with  the  head  or  crown  of  the  root  half  an 
inch  below  the  furface ;  if  there  happens  a  gentle 
fhower  of  rain  foon  after  they  are  planted,  it  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  the  plants;  but  as  the  feafon  fome- 
times  proves  very  dry  at  this  time  of  the  year,  in 
that  cafe,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  them  a  gentle 
watering  three  or  four  days  after  they  are  planted, 
and  to  cover  the  beds  with  mats  every  day,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fun  from  drying  the  earth ;  but  thefe  muft 
be  taken  oft  in  the  evening,  that  the  dew  may  fall 
on  the  ground.  T  owards  the  end  of  Offober  the  beds 
fhould  be  covered  over  with  fome  old  tanners  bark 
to  keep  out  the  froft,  and  where  there  is  not  conve- 
niency  of  covering  them  with  frames,  they  fhould 
be  aiched  over  with  hoops,  that  in  fevere  rrofts  they 
may  be  covered  with  mats ;  for  thefe  plants,  when 
young, .  are  often  deftroyed  in  winter,  where  this  care 
is  wanting.  In  the  fpring  the  coverings  muft  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  following  fummer  the  plants  muft 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  and,  if  the  feafon  fhould 
prove  very  dry,  they  muft  now  and  then  be  refrefhed 
with  water.  I  he  following  autumn  the  furface  of 
the  ground  fhould  be  ftirred  between  -the  plants,  and 
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Tome  frefh  earth  fpread  over  the  beds,  and  in  the  win¬ 
ter  covered  as  before.  In  thefe  beds  the  plants  may 
remain  two  years,  during  which  time  they  muft  be 
treated  in  the  manner  before  directed ;  by  which  time 
the  roots  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  flower :  in  Sep¬ 
tember  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  fome 
of  the,  moft  promifing  planted  in  pots ;  the  others 
may  be  planted  into  warm  borders,  or  in  a  frefh.  bed, 
at  a  greater  diftance  than  before,  to  allow  them  room 
to  grow.  Thefe  plants  which  are  potted  fhould  be 
iheltered  in  winter  from  great  rains  and  hard  frofts, 
otherwife  they  will  be  in  danger  of  rotting,  or  at  leaft 
be  fo  weakened,  as  not  to  flower  with  any  ftrength 
the  following  fummer ;  and  thofe  which  are  planted 
in  the  full  ground,  fhould  have  fome  old  tanners  bark 
laid  round  them,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  entering 
deep  to  the  roots  •,  with  this  management  thefe  plants 
may  be  brought  to  the  utmoft  perfedtion,’  and  a  con- 
ftant  fucceflion  of  good  roots  raifed,  which  will  be 
much  preferable  to  thofe  which  are  propagated  by 
offsets.  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  double 
flower  of  this  kind,  but  as  I  have  not  feen  any,  I 
can  give  no  farther  account  of  it.  This  fort  is  by 
fome  called  Steeple  Bell-flower. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the 
Englifh  gardens  ;  of  this  there  are  the  following  va¬ 
rieties,  viz.  the  Angle,  blue,  and  white  flower,  which 
have  been  long  here ;  and  the  double  flower  of  both 
colours,  which  has  not  been  more  than  twenty-eight 
years  in  England,  but  has  been  propagated  in  fuch 
plenty,  as  to  have  almoft  banifhed  thofe  with  Angle 
flowers  from  the  gardens.  All  thefe  varieties  are  eaflly 
propagated  by  parting  their  roots  in  autumn,  every 
head  which  is  then  flipped  off  will  take  root ;  they 
are  extreme  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or  fltua- 
tion,  therefore  are  very  proper  furniture  for  the  com¬ 
mon  borders  of  the  flower-garden. 

This  hath  a  root  compofed  of  many  Abres,  and  fends 
up  an  angular,  or  channelled  ftiff  ftalk,  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  ftiff 
leaves  near  the  root,  which  are  placed  without  order  ; 
but  thofe  on  the  ftalks  are  longer  and  narrower,  hav¬ 
ing  their  edges  flightly  indented,  and  are  of  a  Alining 
green.  The  flowers  are  produced  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  Thefe  are 
ihaped  like  thofe  o£  the  former  fort,  but  are  fmaller, 
and  more  expanded.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  in  cool  feafons  there  will  be  fome  continue  great 
part  of  Auguft. 

The  third  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  periflies  foon 
after  it  hath  ripened  feeds.  It  grows  naturally  in  the 
woods  of  Italy  and  Auftria,  but  is  cultivated  in  the 
Englifh  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Of 
this  fort  there  are  the  following  varieties,  the  blue, 
the  purple,  the  white,  the  ftriped,  and  the  double 
flowering,  but  the  laft  two  are  not  very  common  in 
England. 

This  hath  oblong,  rough,  hairy  leaves,  which  are  fer- 
rated  on  their  edges,  coming  out  without  order  from 
the  root ;  from  the  center  of  thefe  a  ftiff,  hairy,  fur¬ 
rowed  ftalk,  arifes  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out 
feveral  lateral  branches,  from  the  bottom  upward, 
garnifhed  with  long,  narrow,  hairy  leaves,  fawed  on 
their  edges,  and  are  placed  alternately  \  from  the 
fetting  on  of  thefe  leaves,  come  out  the  foot-ftalks 
of  the  flower,  thofe  which  are  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftalk  and  branches  being  four  or  ftve  inches  long, 
diminifhing  gradually  in  their  length  upward,  and 
thereby  form  a  fort  of  pyramid.  The  flowers  of 
this  kind  are  very  large,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance  •, 
they  come  out  the  beginning  of  June,  and,  if  the 
feafon  is  not  very  hot,  will  continue  a  month  in  beau¬ 
ty.  The  feeds  ripen  in  September,  and  the  plants 
decay  foon  after. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  in  the 
jpring  on  an  open  bed  of  common  earth,  and  when 
the  plants  are  At  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  the  fiower-ntirfery,  in  beds  Ax  inches 
aiynder,  obferving  to  water  them  frequently  till  they 
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have  taken  new  root  \  after  which  they  will  require 
no  other  culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds 
till  the  following  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden.  As 
thefe  plants  decay  the  fecond  year,  there  fhould  be 
annually  young  ones  raifed  to  fucceedthem. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends 
up  feveral  ftiff  hairy  ftalks,  having  two  ribs  or  an¬ 
gles.  Thefe  put  out  a  few  fhort  fide  branches,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oblong,  pointed,  hairy  leaves,  deeply 
fawed  on  their  edges.  Toward  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalks  the  flowers  come  out  alternately,  upon  fhort 
trifld  foot-ftalks,  having  hairy  empalements.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  lhape  of  the  former,  but  fhorter, 
fpread  more  at  the  brim,  and  are  pretty  deeply  cut 
into  many  acute  fegments.  This  flowers  in  June,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  varieties  of  this  are,  the  deep  and  pale  blue  ;  the 
white  with  Angle  flowers,  and  the  fame  colours  with 
double  flowers.  The  double  forts  are  propagated  by 
parting  their  roots  in  autumn,  which  fhould  be  an¬ 
nually  performed,  otherwife  the  flowers  are  apt  to  de¬ 
generate  to  Angle  •,  to  prevent  which,  the  roots  fhould 
be  every  autumn  tranfplanted  and  parted.  The  foil 
fhould  not  be  too  light  or  rich,  in  which  they  are 
planted,  for  in  either  of  thefe  they  will  degenerate  ; 
but  in  a  ftrong  frefh  loam  their  flowers  will  be  in  the 
greateft  perfection.  Thefe  plants  are  extreme  hardy, 
fo  may  be  planted  in  any  Atuation  ^  thofe  with  Angle 
flowers  do  not  merit  a  place  in  gardens. 

The  ftfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts 
of  England  :  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  compofed  of 
many  flefliy  Abres,  which  abound  with  a  milky  juice, 
from  which  arife  feveral  ftrong,  round,  Angle  ftalks, 
which  never  put  out  branches,  but  are  garnifhed  with 
oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  flightly  indented  on  their 
edges,  which  are  placed  alternately.  Toward  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  the  flowers  come  out  ftngly 
upon  fhort  foot-ftalks  •,  thefe  fpread  open  at  the  brim, 
where  they  are  deeply  cut  into  ftve  acute  fegments. 
After  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  empalement  becomes 
a  Ave-cornered  feed-veffel,  which  turns  downward  till 
the  feeds  are  ripe,  when  it  rifes  upward  again. 

The  varieties  of  this  are,  the  blue,  purple,  and  white 
flowering.  This  fort  is  eaftly  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  it  furniflies  in  great  plenty,  and,  if  fuffered  to 
fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  as  great  plenty  the 
following  fpring ;  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  intQ 
the  nurfery  till  autumn,  at  which  time  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  deftgned  to  remain.  As 
this  fort  delights  in  fhade,  the  plants  may  be  planted 
under  trees,  or  in  flhady  borders  where  few  bet¬ 
ter  things  will  thrive,  they  will  afford  an  agree¬ 
able  variety  when  they  are  in  flower.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  ftxth  fort  hath  roundifh  flefliy  roots  which  are  eata¬ 
ble,  and  are  much  cultivated  in  France  for  fallads,  and 
fome  years  paft  it  was  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  but  is  now  generally  negledted. 
It  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  but  the 
roots  never  grow  to  half  the  fize  of  thofe  which  are  cul¬ 
tivated.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  a  fliady  border  the  latter  end  of  May,  and 
when  the  plants  are  about  an  inch  high,  the  ground 
fhould  be  hoed,  as  is  pradtifed  for  Onions,  to  cut  up 
the  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  to  the  diftance  of  three 
or  four  inches  ;  and  when  the  weeds  come  up  again, 
they  muft  be  hoed  over  to  deftroy  them  :  this,  if  well 
performed  in  dry  weather,  will  make  the  ground  clean 
for  a  conftderable  time,  fo  that  being  three  times  re¬ 
peated,  it  will  keep  the  plants  clean  till  winter,  which 
is  the  feafon  for  eating  the  roots,  when  they  may  be 
taken  up  for  ufe  as  they  are  wanted.  Thefe  will  con¬ 
tinue  good  till  April,  at  which  time  they  will  fend 
out  their  ftalks,  when  they  will  become  hard  and  un- 
ftt  for  ufe,  as  do  alfo  thofe  roots  which  have  flowered  ; 
fo  that  the  young  roots  only  are  fuch  which  are  fit  for 
the  table,  therefore  when  the  feeds  are  fown  too 
early,  the  plants  frequently  run  up  to  flower  the  fame 
year,  which  fpoils  their  roots, 
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This  f6Vt  fends  out  upright  ftalks  about  two  feet  high,  j 
which  are  gamilhed  with  oblong  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
placed  alternately.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalk  the  fmall  Bell-flowers  are  produced,  banding 
upricrht  clofe  to  the  ftalk  •,  fome  of  thefe  flowers  are 
bluet  and  others  white  ;  they  come  out  in  June  and 
July ,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  upon  cha.ky  pas¬ 
tures  in  many  parts  of  England,  where  the  a  '■s  L  ° 
not  rife  many  times  a  foot  high,  and  in  other  places 
it  grows  to  double  that  height,  which  has  occaftoned 
their  being  taken  for  two  diftindt  plants..  11s  a 
a.  perennial  root,  which  fends  up  feveral  round  hairy 
ftalks,  which  often  rife  upward  of  two  feet  high;  the 
bottom  leaves  are  broad,  and  (land  upon  long  oot 
ftalks,  and  are  (lightly  fawed  on  their  edges.  1  dole 
which  are  upon  the  ftalks  are  long,  narrow,  have  no 
foot-ftalks,  and  are  placed  alternately  at  confiuerable 
diftances.  From  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  come  out  long  naked 
foot-ftalks,  iupporting  two  or  three  bell-fhaped  flow¬ 
ers,  clol'ely  joined  together  in  a  head,  and  the  main 
ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  large  clufter  of  the  fame  flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  capiules  filled 
with  fmall  feeds.  This  plant  is  eafily  propagated 
either  by  feeds,  or  parting  their  roots,  and  will  thrive 
in  any  foil  or  fituation.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  eighth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with 
flender  ftalks  a  foot  high,  branching  out,  garnifhed 
with  oblong  leaves,  a  little  curled  on  their  edges  ; 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out  the  flowers, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  which  are  of  a  beautiful 
purple,  inclining  to  a  Violet-colour,  divided  into  I 
five  fegments,  which  refemble  fo  many  leaves,  and 
in  the  evening  contrail  and  fold  into  a  pentagonal 
figure  ;  from  whence  it  is  by  fome  titled  Viola  Pen- 
tagonia,  or  five-cornered  Violet.  The  empalement 
which  encompafies  the  flower,  is  compofed  of  five, 
long,  narrow,  green  leaves,  which  fpread  open,  and 
are  much  longer  than  the  petals  of  the  flower  ;  thefe 
remain  on  the  top  of  the  prifmatic  feed-veflfel,  which 
is  filled  with  fmall  angular  feeds.  If  this  plant  is 
fown  in  autumn,  it  will  grow  much  taller,  and  flower 
a  month  earlier  than  when  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the 
fpring.  The  autumnal  plants  will  flower  in  May, 
and  the  fpring  plants  in  June  and  July.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  and  another  with 
pale  purple. 

The  ninth  fort  is  the  common  Venus  Looking-glafs, 
which  hath  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens.  This  fort  feldom  rifes  more  than  fix  inches 
high,  with  a  ftalk  branching  from  the  bottom  upward, 
garnifhed  with  oval  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks, 
from  the  bale  of  which  the  branches  are  produced, 
which  are  terminated  by  flowers  very  like  thofe  of  the 
former  fort. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Italy.  This  is  alfo  a  low  annual  plant,  which 
feldom  rifes  fix  inches  high,  but  divides  into  many 
branches,  garnifhed  with  fhort  oval  leaves,  fitting 
clofe,  which  ifte  deeply  indented  on  both  fides.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
which  are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fort  laft  men¬ 
tioned,  but  they  are  fmall,  their  colours  lefs  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  the  leaves  of  the  empalement  are  broader. 
The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Thrace,  but 
hath  been  long  in  the  Englifh  gardens.  This  is  alfo 
a  low  annual  plant,  which  rifes  little  more  than  fix 
inches  high  ;  the  ftalks  divide  by  pairs,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  there  arifes  a  branch  from  the  middle  of  the  divi- 
fions ;  the  lower  leaves  are  oblong  and  obtufe,  but 
thofe  which  come  out  tov/ard  the  end  of  the  branches 
are  much  narrower,  and  pointed.  The  flowers  come 
out  Angle  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  having  a  long 
five-leaved  empalement,  and  are  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  three  laft  forts,  of  a  fine  blue  colour  ;  the  feeds 
are  like  thole  of  the  eighth  fort. 

I  he  twelfth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which,  in  good 
ground,  will  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  but  in  poor 
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land,  or  it  where  it  grows  wild  among  coni,  lcarcely 
rifes ’to  the  height  of  fix  inches.  The  ftalk  is  Angle, 
rarely  putting  out  any  branches,  unlefs  near  the  root, 
from  whence  there  are  fometimes  one  or  two  (Fort 
lateral  branches  produced.  The  leaves  are  roundifh, 
and  embrace  the  ftalk  at  their  bale ;  their  edges  are 
fharply  iawed,  and  from  their  bale  comes  out  a  clofe 
tuft  of  flowers,  furrounded  by  the  leaf,  as  in  an  em¬ 
palement.  The  flowers  are  five-cornered,  fliaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Venus  Looking-glafs,  but  are  much 
fmaller  ;  thefe  are  produced  the  whole  length  of  the 
ftalk.  The  feeds  are  inclofed  in  fhort  capiules,  which 
are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  forts.  It  grows  in 
Italy,  and  alfo  in  Virginia.  If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  • 
are  permitted  to  flatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  with¬ 
out  care  ;  or  the  feeds  may  be  lown  in  the  fpring,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  laft  forts,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  way. 

The  thirteenth  fort  is  a  native  of  America,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious, 
both  in  England  and  Holland.  This  hath  many  rigid 
oblong  leaves  coming  out  from  the  root  on  every 
fide,  which  form  a  fort  of  head  like  thofe  of  Houfe- 
leek,  crenated,  having  a  ftrong  rib  running  on  their 
border  longitudinally.  From  the  center  of  the  plant 
proceeds  the  ftalk,  which  rifes  about  a  foot  high, 
and  is  thinly  garniilied  with  veiy  narrow  ftiff  leaves, 
of  a  fhining  green.  From  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
come  out  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flower,  which  arp 
from  two  to  four  inches  long,  each  being  terminated 
by  one  fpreading  bell-fhaped  flower,  whole  empale¬ 
ment  is  fhort,  and  cut  into  five  acute  fegments.  The 
ftyle  of  this  is  longer  than  the  petal,  and  is  crowned 
by  a  bifid  ftigma.  There  is  a  white  and  a  blue 
flower  of  this  fort  in  the  gardens,  but  in  Holland  they 
have  it  with  a  double  flower.  This  fort  doth  not 
produce  feeds  in  England,  fo  is  only  propagated  by 
offsets  *,  thefe  may  be  taken  off  from  the  old  plants  in 
Auguft,  that  they  may  get  good  root  before  the  cold  , 
weather  begins :  they  mult  be  planted  in  fmall  pots 
filled  with  frefh,  light,  loamy  earth,  and  placed  in 
the  fhade  until  they  have  taken  root ;  then  they  may 
be  placed  with  other  hardy  exotic  plants,  and  in  au¬ 
tumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  fheiter,  for  in  fe- 
vere  winters  thefe  plants  are  often  deftroyed  which 
are  expofed ;  though  in  mild  winters  they  will  live  in 
the  open  air.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Iftands, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  to  the  gardens  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  it  hath  been  many  years  cultivated  ;  and 
of  late  years  great  numbers  of  the  plants  have  been 
raifed  from  feeds  which  were  brought  from  thence, 
but  the  flowers  of  thefe  new-raifed  plants  are  not  fo 
well  coloured  as  thofe  of  the  old  ones. 

This  hath  a  thick  flefhy  root,  which  is  of  an  irregular 
form,  fometimes  running  downward  like  a  Parfnep, 
at  other  times  dividing  into  feveral  knobs  near  the 
top,  and  when  any  part  of  the  root  is  broken,  there 
iffues  out  a  milky  juice  at  the  wound.  There  are 
many  ftrong  flefhy  fibres  lent  out,  which  ftrike  deep 
into  the  ground,  and  from  thefe  a  numerous  quantity 
of  fmall  ones.  From  the  head,  or  crown  of  the  root, 
arife  one,  two,  three,  or  more  ftalks,  in  proportion  1 
to  the  fize  of  the  root ;  but  that  in  the  center  is  ge¬ 
nerally  larger,  and  rifes  higher  than  the  others.  Thefe 
flalks  are  very  tender,  round,  and  of  a  pale  green ; 
their  joints  are  far  diftant  from  each  other,  and  wflen 
the  roots  are  ftrong,  the  ftalks  will  rife  ten  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  fmaller  fide  branches.  At  each 
joint  they  are  garnilhed  with  two,  three,  or  four 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  with  a  fharp  pointed  beard  on  each 
fide.  1  heie  are  of  a  fea-green,  and,  when  they  firft 
come  out,  are  covered  flightly  with  an  Afh-coloured 
pounce.  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalk  the  flowers  are 
produced,  which  are  of  the  perfedt  bell-lhape,  and 
hang  downward  ;  they  are  of  a  flame  colour,  marked 
with  ftripes  of  a  brownifh  red ;  the  flower  is  divided 
into  five  parts,  at  the  bottom  of  each  is  fltuated  a 
nedfarium,  covered  with  a  white  tranfparent  flan, 
much  refembling  thofe  of  the  Crown  Imperial,  ■  but 
2  are 
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are  fmaller ;  upon  each  of  thefe  is  fituated  a  ftamen, 
which  rifes  almoft  the  length  of  the  petal,  and  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  fummits.  In  the  center  of  the 
flower  is  fituated  the  ftyle,  which  is  longer  than  the 
ftamina,  and  is  crowned  by  a  trifid  ftigma,  which  is 
reflexed.  The  flowers  begin  to  open  in  the  beginning 
of  Odober,  and  there  is  often  a  fucceffion  of  them 
till  March.  The  ftalks  decay  to  the  root  in  June,  and 
new  ones  fpring  up  in  Augufl\ 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  their  roots,  which  mull 
be  done  with  caution  ;  for  if  the  roots  are  broken  or 
wounded,  the  milky  juice  will  flow  out  plentifully, 
fo  that  if  thefe  are  planted  before  the  wounds  are 
Ikinned  over,  it  occaflons  their  rotting;  therefore 
whenever  any  of  them  are  broken,  they  fliould  be 
laid  in  the  green-houfe  a  few  days  to  heal.  Thefe 
roots  mull  not  be  too  often  parted,  efpecially  if  they 
are  expeded  to  flower  well  •,  for  by  frequent  parting 
the  roots  are  weakened.  The  beft  time  for  tranfplant- 
ing  and  parting  their  roots,  is  in  July,  foon  after  the 
ftalks  are  decayed.  The  earth  in  which  thefe  fliould 
be  planted,  fliould  not  be  rich,  for  that  will  caufe 
them  to  be  luxuriant  in  branches,  and  but  thinly  gar- 
niflied  with  flowers.  The  foil  in  which  they  have 
fucceeded  belt,  is  a  light  fandy  loam,  mixed  with  a 
fourth  part  of  fcreened  lime-rubbilh  :  when  the  roots 
are  Arif  planted,  the  pots  fliould  be  placed  in  the 
fliade  ;  and,  unlefs  the  feafon  is  very  dry,  fliould  not 
be  watered,  for  during  the  time  they  are  inactive, 
wet  is  very  injurious  to  them.  About  the  middle  of 
Auguft  the  roots  will  begin  to  put  out  fibres,  at  which 
time,  if  the  pots  are  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame, 
and  as  the  nights  grew  cool,  covered  with  the  glafles, 
but  opened  every  day  to  enjoy  the  free  air,  it  will 
greatly  forward  them  for  flowering,  and  increafe  their 
ftrength ;  when  the  fialks  appear,  the  plants  mull  be 
now  and  then  refreflied  with  water,  which  mult  not 
be  given  too  often,  nor  in  great  quantity.  The  plants 
thus  managed,  by  the  middle  of  September,  will  have 
grown  fo  tall,  as  not  to  be  kept  longer  under  the  frame, 
lb  they  fliould  be  removed  into  a  dry  airy  glafs-cafe, 

,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather, 
but  fcreened  from  cold.  During  the  winter  feafon 
they  mull  be  frequently  refreflied  with  water,  and 
guarded  from  froft  •,  and  in  fpring,  when  the  ftalks 
begin  to  decay,  the  pots  fliould  be  fet  abroad  in  the 
'fliade,  and  not  watered. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  fome  of  the  north- 
weft  counties  of  England.  It  is  a  biennial  plant, 
very  like  the  eatable  fort,  but  the  branches  grow  more 
horizontal,  and  the  flowers  fpread  wider  open. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  foWn  in 
the  autumn  ;  for  thole  feeds  which  ate  fown  in  the 
fpring  often  fail,  or  at  leaft  lie  a  year  in  the  ground 
before  they  grow.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
fliould  be  thinned  and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  which 
is  all  the  culture  they  require. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and 
Sweden ;  this  hath  rough  leaves :  the  ftalk  rifes 
two  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  narrow  fpear-lhaped 
leaves,  and  are  terminated  by  an  obtufe  ipike  of 
flowers. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  upon 
rocks,  where  the  roots  penetrate  the  fiftures,  whereby 
the  plants  continue  much  longer  than  when  they  are 
tranfplanted  into  gardens.  The  ftalks  of  this  rife  a 
foot  high,  garnifiied  with  oval  crenated  leaves ;  the 
flowers  are  large,  blue,  and  placed  alternate,  nodding 
toward  the  ground  ;  thefe  open  in  July,  and  art  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  feed-veffels,  having  five  cells  filled  with 
Email  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown 
in  the  autumn,  will  more  certainly  fucceed  than  when 
fown  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  into  beds,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hardy  forts  before- 
mentioned  •,  but  a  few  plants  of  the  laft  fort  may  be 
planted  in  pots,  to  be  flickered  in  winter. 

CAMPHOR  A.  See  Laurus. 
CAMPHOROSMA.  Camphorata.  Tourn.  Inft. 
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The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  pitcher-floaped  four-pointed  empalement ,  which 
is  permanent ,  but  no  corolla.  It  has  four  fender  ftamina 
which  are  equal,  terminated  by  oval  Jummits ,  and  an 
oval  comprejfed  germen ,  fipporting  a  fender  fiyle  longer 
than  the  empalement ,  crowned  by  acute  ftigma.  I" he  em¬ 
palement  afterward  becomes  a  capfule  crowned  with  one 
cell  open  at  the  top ,  inclofing  one  comprejfed  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Camphor asma  ( Monfpeliaca )  foliis  hirfutis  linearibus. 
Amcen.  Acad.  i.  p.  392.  Ca?nphorata  with  linear  hairy 
leaves.  Camphorata  hirfuta.  C.  B.  P.  486. 

2.  Camphorata  ( Glabra )  foliis  fubtriquetris  glabris 
inermibus.  Amoen.  Acad.  p.  393.  Camphorata  with 
fnooth  three-cornered  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier.  It 
is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  branches  trail  on  the  ground, 
and  extend  each  way  a  foot  and  more  in  length,  gar- 
niflied  with  linear  hairy  leaves  placed  dole  on  the 
branches  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  joints 
of  the  ftalks,  which  are  fo  fmall  as  to  be  fcarce  per¬ 
ceptible,  having  no  petals  but  a  pitcher-fhaped  em¬ 
palement,  which  afterward  becomes  a  capfule  to  the 
leed.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in  the  autumn,  v/ill  more 
probably  fucceed,  than  if  fown  in  the  fpring  ;  and  if 
the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fall  in  the  autumn,  there 
will  be  a  fupply  of  young  plants  the  following 
fpring. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Helvetian 
mountains.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  whofe  branches 
trail  on  the  ground ;  the  leaves  are  fmooth,  three- 
cornered,  and  unarmed.  The  flowers  are  not  more 
vifible  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  the  empale¬ 
ment  becomes  a  cover  to  the  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  fome  gardens,  more  for 
the  fake  of  variety,  than  for  either  beauty  or  ufe  ;  if 
the  feeds  are  fown  in  any  abjed  part  of  the  garden,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  are  thinned,  and  af¬ 
terward  kept  clean  from  weeds,  they  will  ripen  their 
feeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  a 
fupply  of  plants. 

CAMPION.  See  Lychnis. 
CANDLE-BERRY-TREE.  See  Myrica. 

CANDY-TUFT.  SeelBERis. 

C  ANN  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1.  Indian  flowering  Reed. 
In  French  Balifier. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  three-leaved  empalement ,  which  is  per¬ 
manent, ,  eredi,  and  coloured.  It  hath  one  petal,  which 
is  divided  into  fix  parts :  the  three  upper  fegments  are 
eredi ,  and  broader  than  the  lower ,  which  are  longer ,  two 
of  which  are  erect,  and  the  other  turns  back  and  is  twift - 
ed.  It  hath  one  fp  ear  fit  aped  ftamina  rifiing  as  high  as 
the  petal,  having  the  appearance  of  a  fegment,  which 
hath  a  fender  fummit  fitting  upon  its  border.  Below  the 
empalement  is  fituated  a  roundifh  rough  germen,  fupport- 
ing  a  fiat  ftyle,  with  a  fender  ftigma  f aft  ened  to  its  bor¬ 
der.  After  the  flower  is  paft ,  the  germen  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long,  roundift ,  membranaceous  capfule,  having  three  lon¬ 
gitudinal  furrows,  crowned  by  the  empalement ,  which 
hath  three  cells  filled  with  round  fmooth  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnasus’s  firft  clafs,  intitled  Monandria  Monogynia. 
The  flowers  of  this  clafs  have  but  one  ftamen,  and  in 
this  fedion  but  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Canna  (Indica)  foliis  ovatis  utrinque  acuminatis  ner- 
vofis.  Prod.  Leyd.  1 1.  Canna  with  oval  nervous  leaves 
pinnted  at  both  ends.  ,  Cannacorus  latifolius  vulgaris. 
Tourn.  Inft.  367. 

2.  Canna  ( Latifolia )  foliis  oblongo-ovato,  acuminatis, 
fegmentis  florum  anguftioribus.  Canna  with  oblong, 
oval ,  pointed  leaves,  and  the  fegments  of  the  ftovoer  nar¬ 
row.  Cannacorus  ampliflimo  folio  florerutilo.  Tourn. 
Inft.  3 67.- 

3.  Canna  ( Coccinea j  foliis  ovatis  obtufis  nervofis,  fpicis 
florum  longioribus.  Canna  with  oval,  obtufe ,  nervous 
leaves,  and  longer  fpikes  of  flowers.  Cannacorus  flore 
Coccineo  fplendente.  Tourn.  Inft.  367. 
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,  Canna  (Lutea)  foliis  ovatis  petiolatis  nervofis  fpatha 
floribus  longiore.  Canna  with  oval ,  obtufe ,  nervous 
leaves ,  having  foot-Jlalks ,  W  «  longer  hood  to  the  fiower. 
Cannacorus  flore  luteo  pundlato.  1  ourn.  Init.  K.  H. 

c  Canna  (Gto)  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis  enervi- 
bus.  Prod.  Leyd.  jr.  with  fpear-Jhaped  fmootb 

leaves  having  foot-jlalks.  Cannacorus  glaucophyllus, 
ampliore  flore,  Iridis  paluftris  facie.  Hort.  Elth.  69. 
The  fir  ft  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies :  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Brithh  iflands  in  America  cad  all 
the  fpecies  without  diftindtion  Indian  Shot,  11  om  the 
roundnefs  and  hardnels  of  the  leeds. 

This  plant  hath  a  thick,  flelhy,  tuberous  root, 
which  divides  into  many  irregular  knobs,  fpreadmg 
wide  near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  fending  out 
many  large  oval  leaves  without  any  order  •,  theie,  at 
their  firft  appearance,  are  twilled  like  a  horn,  but  af¬ 
terwards  expand  and  are  near  a  foot  long,  and  five 
inches  broad  in  the  middle,  leffemng  gradually  to  both 
ends,  and  terminating  in  points.  I  hey  have  many 
laro-e  tranfverfe  veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the 
fides,  which  are  prominent  on  their  under  fide  ;  and 
between  each  of  tnefe  run  two  fmaller,  parallel,  point¬ 
ed  veins,  which  are  peculiar  to  this  fpecies.  The 
ftalks  are  herbaceous,  rifing  four  feet  high,  encom- 
paffed  by  the  broad  leafy  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves ; 
thefe  are  compreflfed  on  two  fides  ;  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  ftalk  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loole  fpikes, 
each  being  at  firft  covered  by  a  leafy  hood,  which 
afterward  {lands  below  the  flower,  and  turns  to  a 
brown  colour.  Each  flower  hath  one  petal,  which 
is  cut  almoft  to  the  bottom  into  fix  flendei  fegments, 
the  three  upper  being  broadeft  •,  thefe  are  of  a  pale 
red  colour.  The  flower  is  encompafled  by  a  thie^- 
leaved  empalement,  which  fit’s  upon  a  fmall,  roundifh, 
rough  germen,  which,  after  the  flower  is  fallen,  fwells 
to  a  large  fruit  or  capfuie  oblong  and  rough,  having 
three  longitudinal  furrows,  and  is  crowned  by  the 
three-leaved  empalement  of  the  flower  which  remains. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  capfuie  opens  length¬ 
ways  into  three  cells,  which  are  filled  with  round, 
hard,  black.  Aiming  feeds.  The  principal  feafon  of 
thefe  plants  flowering,  is  in  Tune,  July,  and  Auguft. 

As  this  fort  is  a  native  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  A- 
merica,  it  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  moderate  ftove 
in  winter,  otherwife  the  roots  will  decay.  I  have 
frequently  [tried  to  keep  thefe  roots  through  the  win¬ 
ter  in  a  green-houfe,  but  could  not  fucceed  ;  for  al¬ 
though  fome  have  efcaped,  yet  they  were  fo  much 
weakened  by  the  cold,  as  not  to  recover  their  ftrength 
the  following  fummer,  fo  as  to  flower  in  any  tolerable 
degree  of  perfection  ;  fo  that  I  have  fince  conftantly 
kept  them  in  winter  in  a  moderate  ftove,  where  they 
always  flower  in  that  feafon,  at  which  time  they  make 
a  fine  appearance ;  and  in  the  fummer,  place  them 
abroad  in  a  fheltered  fituation  with- other  tender  exotic 
plants,  where  they  flower  again,  and  produce  ripe 
feeds  annually. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  and 
fome  of  the  other  northern  provinces  of  America. 
The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
former,  and  terminate  in  fharper  points.  The  ftalks 
grow  taller,  and  the  fegments  of  the  flower  are  much 
narrower  ;  the  colour  is  a  pale  red,  fo  it  makes  no 
great  appearance.  The  feeds  are  like  thofe  of  the 
former  fort.  If  the  roots  of  this  fort  are  planted  in 
warm  borders  and  a  dry  foil,  they  will  live  through 
the  winter  in  the  open  air.  I  have  plants  of  this  fort 
in  the  Chelfea  garden,  which  have  furvived  twelve 
winters  in  a  fouth-weft  border  without  cover,  and 
flower  well  every  year,  but  do  not  produce  feeds. 
The  third  fort  hath  larger  leaves  than  either  of  the 
former  ;  the  ftalks  rife  much  taller.  I  have  received 
the  feeds  of  this  from  America,  and  from  the  Bra¬ 
zils,  by  the  title  of  Wild  Plantain.  The  fiower- 
llalks  of  this  fort  rife  more  than  fix  feet  high.  The 
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leaves  are  veiy  large,  and  thofe  near  the  root  have 
long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  larger 
fpikes  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and  are  of  a 
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much  brighter  fcarlet.  The  feed-veflels  are  longer, 
and  the  feeds  larger  than  thofe  and  thefe  differences 
are  permanent  from  feeds,  fo  that  I  make  no  doubt  * 
of  its  being  a  diftindt  fpecies. 

The  fourth  fort  is  lefs  common  in  America  than  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  former.  I  received  the  feeds  of  this  from 
India,  but  have  had  two  varieties  arife  from  die  feeds, 
one  with  a  plain  yellow,  and  the  other  a  fpotted 
flower,  which  I  find  are  apt  to  change  from  one  to  the 
other,  when  propagated  by  feeds.  This  fort  hath 
fhorter  and  rounder  leaves  than  either  of  the  former 
forts.  The  ftalks  feldom  rife  higher  than  three  feet, 
and  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fpe¬ 
cies,  excepting  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fort  I  received  from  Cartha- 
gena  in  New  Spain,  in  the  year  1 733,  which  produced 
very  ftrong  plants  the  firft  year,  fome  of  which  flow¬ 
ered  the  fame  autumn.  The  roots  of  this  are  much 
larger  than  either  of  the  former  forts,  and  ftrike  down 
ftrong  flelhy  fibres  deep  in  the  ground.  The  ftalks 
rife  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  near 
two  feet  long,  narrow,  fmooth,  and  of  a  fea-green 
colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fliort  thick 
fpikes  at  the  extremity,  which  are  large,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour  the  fegments  of  the  petal  are 
broad,  but  their  fhape  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts. 
The  feed-veffeis  are  larger,  and  much  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  other  forts,  but  contain  fewer  feeds, 
which  are  very  large.  The  young  plants  which  are 
raifed  from  feeds  of  this  fort,  do  more  certainly  flower 
than  the  old  roots,  or  the  offsets  taken  from  them  ; 
for  the  roots  fend  out  many  offsets,  which  will  fpread 
to  a  confiderable  diftance  where  they  have  room,  but 
feldom  produce  flowers ;  fo  that  it  is  the  beft  way  to 
raife  a  fuccefiion  of  plants  from  feeds,  and  to  throw 
out  the  old  ones  after  they  have  perfected  their  feeds. 
All  the  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  -,  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
into  feparate  fmall  pots,  filled  with  rich  kitchen-gar¬ 
den  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  till  they  have 
taken  root  after  which,  they  fhould  have  a  large 
{hare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  in  warm 
weather,  and  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water.  As 
thefe  plants  will  make  great  progrefs  in  their  growth, 
they  mull  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots  filled  with  the 
fame  fort  of  earth,  and  part  of  them  plunged  into 
the  hot-bed  again  and  the  others  may  be  placed 
abroad  in  June,  with  other  exotic  plants,  in  a  warm 
fituation.  Thofe  which  are  placed  in  the  hot-bed, 
will  be  ftrong  enough  to  flower  well  in  the  ftove  the 
following  winter ;  but  thofe  in  the  open  air,  will  not 
flower  before  the  following  fummer.  Thefe  may  re¬ 
main  abroad  till  the  beginning  of  Odlober,  when 
they  mull  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  old  plants  ;  and  in  May,  if 
a  gentle  hot-bed  is  made,  and  covered  a  foot  thick 
with  rich  earth,  and  the  plants  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
planting  them  with  their  balls  of  earth  upon  the  hot¬ 
bed,  covering  each  with  a  bell-glafs,  which  may  be 
raifed  on  one  fide  every  day  to  admit  air  to  the  plants ; 
and  as  thefe  advance,  they  muft  be  gradually  inured 
to  bear  the  open  air.  With  this  management  the 
plants  will  grow  much  taller,  and  flower  ftronger 
than  thofe  which  are  kept  in  pots,  and  from  thefe 
good  feeds  may  be  expedted  in  autumn.  Thefe  plants 
will  continue  many  years  with  proper  management ; 
but  as  young  plants  always  flower  better  than  the  old 
roots,  it  is  l'carce  worth  while  to  continue  them  after 
they  have  borne  good  feeds. 

The  fecond  iort,  which  is  much  hardier  than  either 
of  the  other,  fhould  have  a  different  treatment.  The' 
young  plants  of  this  muft  be  earlier  inured  to  the 
open  air,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  froft  begins; 
then  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  green-houfe,  and 
fhould  have  but  little  wet  in  winter  ;  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May,  thefe  fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
and  planted  in  a  warm  fouth  border,  in  a  dry  foil, 
where  they  will  thrive  and  produce  flowers  annually ; 

but 
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but  as  there  is  little  beauty  in  this  fort,  a  few  plants 
for  variety  will  be  as  many  as  moft  perfons  will  choofe 
to  keep.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated 
leaves,  which  is  preferved  in  fome  gardens,  and  is 
propagated  by  parting  the  roots  ;  but  this  hath  little 
beauty,  fo  is'fcarce  worth  cultivating. 

CANELLA.  See  Winterana. 

CANNABINA.  See  Datisca. 

CANNABIS  [KaWfrf,  Gr.]  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  988. 
Hemp. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants.  The  male 
fiowers  have  a  five-leaved  empalement  which  is  concave , 
but  have  no  petals ;  they  have  five  Jhort  hairy  ftamina , 
terminated  by  oblong  fquare  fummiis.  'The  female  fiowers 
have  permanent  empalement s  of  one  leaf  which  are  oblong 
and  pointed.  They  have  no  petals,  but  a  fmall  germen , 
fupporting  two  long  fiyles,  crowned  by  acute  fiigma 
the  fmall  germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular  depreffed 
feed ,  inclofed  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  intitled  Dicecia  Pen- 
tandria,  the  male  and  female  flowers  being  in  feparate 
plants,  and  the  male  having  five  ftamina. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  which  is, 

Cannabis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1027.  Hemp.  Cannabis 
fativa.  C.  B.  P.  320.  Manured  Hemp.  Moft  of  the 
old  writers  have  applied  the  latter  title  to  the  female 
Hemp,  and  the  male  they  have  titled  Cannabis  erra- 
tica,  or  Wild  Hemp  •,  but  as  both  arife  from  the  fame 
feeds,  fo  they  fhould  not  be  made  different  plants. 
This  plant  is  propagated  in  the  rich  fenny  parts  of 
Lincolnfliire,  in  great  quantities,  for  its  bark,  which 
is  ufeful  for  cordage,  cloth,  &c.  and  the  feeds  afford 
an  oil,  which  is  ufed  in  medicine. 

Hemp  is  always  fown  on  a  deep,  moift,  rich  foil,  fuch 
as  is  found  in  Holland,  in  Lincolnfliire,  and  the  fens 
in  the  ifle  of  Ely  •,  where  it  is  cultivated  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  it  might  in  many  other  parts  of  England, 
where  there  is  the  like  foil;  but  it  will  not  thrive  on 
clay,  or  ftiff  cold  land :  it  is  efteemed  very  good  to 
deftroy  weeds,  which  is  no  other  way  effedted,  but 
by  robbing  them  of  their  nourifhment  •,  for  it  will 
greatly  impoverifli  the  land,  fo  that  this  crop  muft 
not  be  repeated  on  the  fame  ground. 

The  land  on  which  Hemp  is  defigned  to  be  fown, 
fhould  be  well  ploughed,  and  made  very  fine  by  har¬ 
rowing  ;  about  the  middle  of  April  is  a  good  feafon  for 
fowing  the  feed  :  three  bufhels  is  the  ufual  allowance 
for  an  acre,  but  two  is  fully  fufficient.  In  the  choice 
of  the  feed,  the  heavieft  and  brighteft  coloured  fhould 
be  preferred  •,  and  particular  care  fhould  be  had  to  the 
kernel  of  the  feed,  fo  that  fome  of  them  fhould  be 
cracked  to  fee  if  they  have  the  germ  or  future  plant 
perfect ;  for  in  fome  places  the  male  plants  are  drawn 
out  too  foon  from  the  female,  i.  e.  before  they  have 
impregnated  the  female  plants  with  the  farina :  in 
which  cafe,  though  the  feeds  produced  by  thefe  fe¬ 
male  plants  may  feem  fair  to  the  eye,  yet  they  will 
not  grow,  as  is  well  known  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Bickar,  Swinefhead,  and  Dunnington,  three  parifhes 
in  the  fens  of  Lincolnfliire,  where  Hemp  is  cultivated 
‘  in  great  abundance,  who  have  dearly  bought  their 
experience. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  hoed 
out  in  the  fame  manner  a?  is  pradtifed  for  Turneps, 
leaving  the  plants  a  foot  or fixteen  inches  apart ;  ob- 
ferve  alfo  to  cut  down  all  the  weeds,  which,  if  well 
performed,  and  in  dry  weather,  will  deftroy  them. 
This  crop  will  require  a  fecond  hoeing  about  a  month 
or  fix  weeks  after  the  firft,  in  order  to  deftroy  the 
weeds.  If  this  be  well  performed,  it  will  require  no 
farther  care  for  the  Hemp  will  foon  after  cover  the 
ground,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 

The  firft  feafon  for  pulling  the  Elemp,  is  ufually  about 
the  middle  of  Auguft,  when  they  begin  to  pull  what 

.  they  call  the  F imble  Hemp,  which  is  the  male  plants  •, 
but  it  would  be  much  the  better  method  to  defer  this 
a  fortnight  or  three  Weeks  longer,  until  thefe  male 
plants  have  fully  fhed  their  dull,  without  which,  the 
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feeds  will  prove  abortive,  produce  nothing  if  fown 
the  next  year,  nor  will  thofe  concerned  in  the  oil- 
mills  give  any  thing  for  them,  there  being  only  empty 
hulks,  without  any  kernels  to  produce  the  oil.  Thefe 
male  plants  begin  to  decay  foon  after  they  have  fhed 
their  farina. 

The  fecond  pulling  is  a  little  after  Michaelmas,  when 
the  feeds  are  ripe  :  this  is  ufually  called  Karle  Hemp, 
it  is  the  female  plants  which  were  left  at  the  time 
when  the  male  were  pulled.  This  Karle  Hemp  is 
bound  in  bundles  of  a  yard  compafs,  according  to 
ftatute  meafure,  which  are  laid  in  the  fun  for  a  few 
days  to  dry  ;  and  then  it  is  Hacked  up,  or  houfed  to 
keep  it  dry,  till  the  feed  can  be  threfned  out.  An 
acre  of  Hemp  on  a  rich  foil,  will  produce  near  three 
quarters  of  feed,  which,  together  with  the  unwrought 
Hemp,  is  worth  from  fix  to  eight  pounds. 

Of  late  years  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  colonies 
in  North  America,  have  cultivated  this  ufeful  plant, 
and  a  bountywas  granted  by  parliament  for  theHemp, 
which  was  imported  from  thence ;  but  whether  the 
inhabitants  of  thofe  colonies  grew  tired  of  cultivating 
it,  or  the  bounty  was  not  regularly  paid,  I  cannot 
fay ;  but  whatever  has  been  the  caufe,  the  quantity 
imported  has  by  no  means  anfwered  the  expectation 
of  the  public,  which  is  greatly  to  be  lamented be¬ 
cause,  as  this  commodity  is  foeffential  to  the  marine, 
which  fhould  be  the  principal  objedt  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  the  being  furnifhed  with  it  from  our  own 
plantations,  will  not  only  fave  the  ready  money  paid 
for  it,  but  fecure  to  the  country  an  ample  fupply  at 
all  times,  without  being  obliged  to  our  neighbours 
for  it. 

CANNACORUS.  See  Canna. 

CAPERS.  See  Capparis. 

CAP  FL  LAMENTS  [ Capillamenta ,  Lath]  the 
firings  or  threads  about  the  roots  of  plants. 

CAP  ILLARY  plants,  [of  Capillaris ,  Lat.  of,  or 
like  hair,]  are  fuch  plants  as  have  no  main  item,  but 
the  leaves  arife  from  the  root  upon  pedicles,  and  pro¬ 
duce  their  feeds  on  the  back  of  their  leaves,  as  the 
Fern,  Maiden  Hair,  &c. 

CAPITULUM;  i.  e.  a  little  head ;  the  head  or 
top  of  anv  flowering  plant. 

CAPNOIDES.  7  c  „ 

C APNORCHIS.J°ee  Fumaria* 

CAPPARIS.  Lin.  Gen,  Plant.  567.  The  Caper 
Bufh. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  is  compofed  of  three-  oval  concave  leaves ; 
the  flower  hath  four  large  roundifh  petals ,  which  are 
indented  at  the  top ,  and  fpread  open  ;  it  hath  a  great 
number  of  J lender  ftamina ,  which  are  as  long  as  the  petals , 
terminated  by  fingle  fummits.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  arife 
a  fingle  ftyle  longer  than  the  ftamina ,  with  an  oval  ger¬ 
men ,  crowned  by  a  fhort  obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  flefljy  turbinated  capfule ,  with  one  cell , 
filled  with  kidney-Jhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fed! ion  of 
Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  intitled  Polyandria  Mono- 
gynia,  the  flower  having  many  ftamina  and  but  one 
ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Capparis  ( Spinofa )  pedunculis  folitariis  unifloris,  fti- 
pulis  fpinofis  foliis  annuis,  capfulis  ovalibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  720.  Caper  with  one  flower  on  each  foot-ftalk, prickly 
ftipula ,  annual  leaves ,  and  oval  fruit.  Capparis  fpi- 
nofa,  frudtu  minore,  folio  rotundo.  C.  Bv  P.  480. 

2.  Capparis  (. Baducca )  pedunculis  fubfolitariis,  foliis 
perfiftentibus  ovato-oblongis  nudis  determinate  con- 
fertis.  Lin.  Sp.  720.  Caper  with  fingle  foot-ftalks ,  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  naked  leaves  in  clufters,  which  are  always 
green.  Capparis  arborefcens  Indica  Baducca  didla. 
Raii  Hift.  1630.  Indian  Tree  Caper,  called  Baducca. 

3.  Capparis  {Arborefcens)  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  peren- 
nantibus  caule  arborefcenti.  Caper  with  oval  fpear- 
floaped  leaves  which  continue  through  the  year,  and  a  tree¬ 
like  ftalk. 

4.  Capparis  ( Cynophallophora )  pedunculis  multifloris 
terminalibus  angulatis,  foliis  perfiftantibus  ovalibus 

obtufis. 
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obtttfis.  Lin.  Sp.  721.  Caper  with  angular  branches 

terminated  by  foot-ftalks,  having  many  flowers,  and  ever¬ 
green,  cbtufe ,  oval  leaves.  Cappans  arborefcens  Laun 
foliis  frudtu  longiffimo.  Plum.  Cat.  7.  tree  Caper  with 
Bay  leaves ,  and  the  long  eft  fruit. 
e.  Capparis  {Racemofis)  foliis  ovatis  oppofitis  peren- 
nantibus  floribus  racemofis.  Caper  with  oval  leaves 
placed  oppofite ,  which  continue  through  the  year ,  and 

flowers  growing  in  bunches.  _ 

6  Capparis  ( Siliquofa )  pedunculis  umfloris  compreffis, 
foliis  perfiftentibus  lanceolato-oblongis  acuminatis 
fubtus  pundatis.  Lin.  Sp.  721.  C^r  w/tf 
foot-Jlalks  having  one  flower ,  W  oblong,  fpear-Jhaped, 
evergreen  leaves,  with  punbiures  on  their  under  flue,  B  rey- 
nia  "arborefcens,  foliis  ovatis  utrinque  acummaus, 
filiqua  torola  longiffima.  Brown.  Elift.  Jam.  247.  _ 
Capparis  (Fr'uticofa)  foliis  lanceolatis  ^cutis  confertis 
*  perennantibus,  caufe  fruticofo.  Caper  with  pointed 
fpear-Jhaped  leaves  growing  in  clufters,  watch  continue 
through  the  year,  and  a  Jhrubby  finite.  # 

8.  Capparis  ( Confertis )  foliis  lanceolatis  alterms  petiolis 
longiffimis  floribus  confertis.  Caper  with  flpear-Jhaped 
leaves  placed  alternate  on  very  long  foot-Jlalks,  and  flow¬ 
ers  prowing  in  clufters.  Capparis  alia  arborefcens  Laun 
foliis  fructu  oblongo  ovato.  Plum.  Cat.  7* 

0.  Capparis  ( Breynia )  pedunculis  racemofis,  foiiis  per¬ 
fiftentibus  oblongis,  pedunculis  calycibufque  tomen- 
tofis,  floribus  odandris.  Jacq.  Amer.  tab.  103.  Caper 
with  branching  foot-Jlalks,  oblong  evergreen  leaves,  flow¬ 
ers  with  eight  ftamina ,  whoje  foot-Jlalks  and  cups  are 
woolly. 

10.  Capparis  ( Trifloris )  foliis  lanceolatis  nervous  pe¬ 
rennantibus  pedunculis  trifloris.  Caper  with  nervous 
fpear-Jhaped  leaves  which  continue  through  the  year,  and 
three  flowers  upon  each  foot-ftalk. 

The  firft  is  the  common  Caper,  whofe  full  grown 
flower-bud  is  pickled,  and  brought  to  England  an¬ 
nually  from  Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean.  This  is 
a  low  fhrub,  which  generally  grows  out  of  the  joints 
of  old  walls,  the  Allures  of  rocks,  and  amongft  rub- 
bifh,  in  moft  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe  :  the  ftalks 
are  ligneous,  and  covered  with  a  white  bark,  which 
fends'out  many  lateral  (lender  branches •,  under  each 
of  thefe  are  placed  two  fhort  crooked  fpines,  between 
which  and  the  branches  come  out  the  foot-ftalk  of 
the  leaves,  which-  are  Angle,  fhort,  and  fuftain  a 
round,  fmooth,  entire  leaf ;  at  the  intermediate  joints 
between  the  branches,  come  out  the  flowers  upon 
long  foot-ftalks  •,  before  thefe  expand,  the  bud,  with 
the  empalement,  is  gathered  for  pickling  •,  but  thofe 
which  are  left  expand  in  form  of  a  Angle  Rofe,  having 
five  large,  white,  roundifh,  concave  petals ;  in  the 
middle  is  placed  a  great  number  of  long  ftamina, 
furreundirsg  a  ftyle,  which  rifes  above  them,  and  is 
crowned  with  an  oval  germen,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  carfule,  Ailed  with  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 
This  fort  is  cultivated  upon  old  walls  about  Toulon, 
and  in  feveral  parts  of,  Italy.  Mr.  Ray  obferved  it 
.  growing  naturally  on  the  walls  and  rums  at  Rome, 
Sienna,  and  Florence. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  tree-like  Item  dividing  into 
branches,  which  are  fmooth,  having  no  fpines  on 
them  ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  and  fmooth,  which 
continue  through  the  year.  From  the  wings  of  the- 
leaves  come  out  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  Aowers,  which 
are  produced  lingly  i  thefe  flowers  are  like  thofe  of 
the  former,  but  are  much  larger,  as  are  alfo  the 
buds. 

The  plants  of  the  firft  fort  are  with  difficulty  pre- 
ferved  in  England,  for  they  delight  to  grow  in  cre¬ 
vices  or  rocks,  and  the  joints  of  old  walls  or  ruins, 
and  always  thrive  beft  in  an  horizontal  pofition ;  l'o 
that  when  they  are  planted  either  in  pots,  or  the  full 
ground,  they  rarely  thrive,  though  they  may  be  kept 
alive  for  feme  years.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds 
in  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  them  to  grow  in  England.  I  have  feveral 
times  lowed  thefe  feeds  without  fuccefs,  as  have  many 
other  perfons ;  I  never  had  raifed  any  of  the  plants  from 
feeds,  excepting  in  the  years  1738  and  1765,  when  I 
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had  three  plants  come  up  in  an  old  wall,  which  being 
young  and  tender,  were  deftroyed  in  the  year  1740-, 
but  in  the  year  1765,  raifed  a  good  number  of  plants 
from  feeds,  which  were  fown  the  year  before.  There 
is  an  old  plant  growing  out  of  a  wall  in  the  gardens 
at  Cambden-Houfe,  near  Kenfington,  which  has  re¬ 
filled  the  cold  for  many  years,  and  annually  produces 
many  flowers,  but  the  young  fhoots  of  it  are  fre¬ 
quently  killed  to  the  flump  every  winter. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  annually  brought  from 
Italy,  by  the  perlons  who  import  Orange-trees,  fome 
of  which  have  been  planted  in  walls,  where  they  have 
lived  a  few  years,  but  have  not  continued  long. 

The  third  fort  I  received  from  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain,  near  which  place  it  grows  naturally.  This 
rifes  with  a  v/oody  ftem  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  . 
fourteen  feet,  fending  out  many  lateral  branches, 
covered  with  a  ruflet  bark,  garniflied  with  oblong 
oval  leaves,  Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks  •,  die 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  branches. 
Angle,  Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  are  like 
thofe  of  the  laft  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena  by  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  furgeon.  This  grows  with 
a  ftrong  upright  trunk  near  twenty  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  lateral  branches,  garniflied  with  a  very- 
white  bark,  and  clofely  garniflied  with  large,  oblong, 
ft  iff  leaves,  of  a  thicker  confiftence  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Laurel,  of  a  fplendid  green,  having  feveral 
tranfverfe  nerves  from  the  midrib  to  the  border, 
which  are  prominent  on  their  under  fide  •,  the  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  which  are 
large,  and  the  fummits  of  the  ftamina  are  purple. 
The  fifth  fort  was  fent  me  from  the  fame  country. 
This  rifes  with  a  trunk  about  twenty  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  long  (lender  branches,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  garnifhed  with  leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Bay-tree,  but  longer,  and  deeply 
ribbed  on  their  under  fide,  Handing  upon  pretty  long 
foot-ftalks  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon 
long  branching  foot-ftalks,  which  terminate  the 
branches,  each  fuftaining  two  or  three  flowers,  v/hich 
are  large,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pods  two  or 
three  inches  long,  the  thicknefs  of  a  mans  little 
finger,  which  are  filled  with  large  kidney-fhaped 
feeds  :  thefe  pods  have  a  thick  fiefliy  cover. 

The  fixth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Tolu  in  America. 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  ligneous  branches, 
covered  with  a  reddifh  brown  bark,  garnifhed  with 
oblong,  fpear-fhaped,  ftiff  leaves,  having  pundlures 
on  their  under  fide  •,  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  arife 
the  foot-ftallqs  of  the  flowers,  which  are  long,  flender, 
and  comprefied,  each  of  which  fuftains  a  fmall  white 
flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by  an  oval  pod,  containing 
many  fmall  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

The  feventh  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftem  to  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  fending  out  many 
ftrong  lateral  branches,  covered  with  a  dark  brown 
bark,  garniflied  with  fpear-fhaped  pointed  leaves, 
placed  alternately,  having  very  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  the 
leaves  are  of  a  thicker  confiftence  than  thofe  of  the 
Bay-tree  •,  at  the  foot-ftalk  of  each  leaf  comes  out  a 
Angle  flower,  almoft  the  whole  length  of  the  branches, 
which  are  fmall,  and  Hand  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks ; 
the  fummits  of  thele  flowers  are  of  a  purplifh  colour, 
but  the  ftamina  are  white.  This  fort  wras  fent  me 
from  Tolu. 

The  eighth  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  fending  cut  flender  ho¬ 
rizontal  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  reddifh 
bark  •,  the  joints  of  thefe  branches  are  far  diftant *, 
at  each  of  thefe  come  out  feveral  leaves  in  clufters, 
without  order,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks*, 
they  are  fix  inches  long,  and  three  broad  in  the 
middle,  and  as  thick  as  thofe  of  the  Laurel,  of  a 
filming  green,  fmooth  on  their  upper  fide,  but  have 
many  tranfverfe  ribs  on  their  under  fide,  which  are 
prominent.  I  received  this  lbrt  from  Tolu,  with  the 
former. 
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The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moil  of  the  iflands 
in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  it  hath  a  ftrong  woody  ftem, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  covered  with  an  Afti-coloured  bark,  and 
crarniftied  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  downy  on  their 
under  fide,  but  fmooth  on  their  upper,  placed  with¬ 
out  order  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles 
ar  the  extremity  of  the  branches ;  thefe  confift  of  four 
pretty  large  concave  petals,  of  a  purple  colour  in¬ 
cluding  eight  long  purple  ftamina,  with  a  very  long 
ftyle  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma;  the  germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  an  oblong  fiefliy  pod,  containing  four 

Tlie^  tenth  Sfort  hath  flender  fhrubby  ftalks,  which 
rife  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  many  lig¬ 
neous  branches,  garnifhed  with  very  long,  nervous, 
fpear-Ihaped  leaves.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  three  Handing  upon  each  foot- 
ftalk  •,  thefe  are  fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by 


oval  fruit.  . 

Thefe  laft  nine  forts  are  natives  of  warm  countries, 
fo  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  England,  with¬ 
out  the  afliftance  of  a  ftove.  They  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the  countries* 
where  they  grow  naturally,  for  they  do  not  produce 
any  in  England ;  thefe  muft  be  fown  in  fmall  pots, 
filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark  ■,  which  fhould  be  now*  and  then 
refreftied  with  water,  but  by  no  means  fhould  have 
it  oiven  in  too  great  plenty :  thefe  feeds  frequently 
remain  in  the  ground  a  year  before  they  vegetate, 
therefore  the  pots  in  which  they  are  fown  fhould  be 
protected  in  winter-,  and  the  fpring  following  muft 
be  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
which  will  bring  up  the  plants  if  the  feeds  were  good ; 
when  the  plants  appear  they  muft  have  but  little  wet, 
and  a  oopd  fhare  of' air  in  warm  weather;  but  when 
they  are  large  enough  to  remove,  they  muft  be  each 
transplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  the 
fame  earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  frefh 
root ;  after  which  they  fhould  have  frefh  air  admitted 
to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  or 
the  (eafon.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into 
the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  where 
they  fhould  conftantly  remain,  and  will  require  the 
fame  treatment  as  other  tender  exotic  plants  from  the 
fame  countries  with  this  difference  only,  that  they 
require  but  little  water,  efpecially  during  the  winter, 
for  the  roots  of  thefe  plants  are  very  fubject  to  rot 


with  wet.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ■  , 

If  the  feeds  are  brought  over  in  their  capfules,  they 

will  keep  much  better  than  without  them;  but  thefe 
fhould  be  fecured  from  in  feds,  by  wrapping  them  in 
Tobacco  leaves  which  are  well  dried ;  without  this 
precaution,  the  feeds  will  be  deftroyed  before  they 

arrive.  „ 

C  A  P  E  R  TB  E  A  N.]  See  Zygophyllum. 
CAPRARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  686.  Sweet  Weed. 

-  The  Characters  are,  . 

It  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  cut  into  Jive 
cblong  narrow  fegments ,  which  are  ere  hi  and  ft  and  afunder-, 
the  flower  ds  beU-jbaped ,  of  one  leaf  divided  at  the  top 
into  five  equal  parts ,  the  two  upper  funding  erect-  it 
hath  four  ftamina ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  oaje  Oj  the 
petal ,  and  but  little  more  than  half  fo  long ,  two  of  the 
under  being  fhorter  than  the  other ,  and  terminated  by 
heart-Jhaped  fummits  ;  it  hath  a  conical  germen  fupport- 
■  ing  a  flender  ftyle,  longer  than  the  ftamina,  crowned  by  a 
bivalve  heart-Jhaped  Jligma..  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an'oblong  conical  capfule,  comprejjed  at  the  point, 
having  two  cells,  divided  by  a  partition  filled  with  tounuifh 

feeds.  . 

This  genus  of  plants  is1  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia,  the  flower  having  two  long  and  two 
fhort  ftamina,  and  the  feeds  being  included  in  a  cap¬ 
fule. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus, _  viz. 
Capraria  ( Biflora )  foliis  alternis  floribus  geminis.  Jacq. 


tab.  15.  Capraria  With  alternate,  leaves,  and  foGt-ftalkJ 
with  two  flowers.  Capraria  Curaflavica.  Par.  Bat*  x  10. 
This  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  where  it  is  often  a  troublefome  weed  in  the 
plantations  ;  it  rifes  with  an  angular  green  ftalk  about: 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fending  out  branches  at  every 
joint,  which  fometimes  come  out  by  pairs  oppofite, 
but  generally  there  are  three  at  a  joint  ftanding  round 
the  ftalk ;  the  leaves  are  alfo  placed  round  the 
branches  by  threes  thefe  ftand  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks, 
are  oval,  hairy,  and  a  little  indented  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
coming  out  on  each  fide  the  ftalk,  each  foot-ftalk 
fuftaining  two  flowers  they  are  white,  and  fucceeded 
by  conical  capfules  comprefled  at  the  top,  opening 
in  two  parts,  and'  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

This  plant  is  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake 
of  variety;  but  as  it  hath  no  great  beauty,  fo  is 
feldom  admitted  into  other  gardens. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  upon 
a  hotrbed  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  and  the  plants 
muft  be  brought  forward  by  planting  them  upon  a 
fecond  hot-bed  ;  and  about  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  June  they  may  be  tranfplanted  either  into  pots  of 
rich  earth,  or  a  warm  border,  and  may  then  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air,  where  they  will  perfedt  their 
feeds  in  autumn. 

CAPREOLATE  plants  [of  capreolus,  Lat.  the 
tendril  of  a  Vine,]  fuch  plants  as  twift  and  climb  upon 
others,  by  means  of  tendrils. 

CAPRI  FOLIUM.  See  Periclymenum. 

CAPSICUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  225.  [takes  its  name 
of  capfa,  Lat.  a  cheft ;  becaufe  the  feeds  of  this  plant 
are  included,  as  it  were,  in  a  little  cheft  or  elfe  of 
xaVIw,  to  bite,  becaufe  it  is  a  burning  pungent  plant.] 
Guinea  Pepper;  in  French,  Poivre  d’Inde  ou  de 
Guinee. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  di¬ 
vided  into  five  parts,  which  are  erebt.  It  hath  but  one 
petal,  which  is  wheel-Jhaped,  having  a  very  fhort  tube , 
flpread  open  above,  and  divided  into  five  parts  it  hath 
five  fmall  ftamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits ,  which 
are  connected.  It  hath  an  oval  germen,  fupporting  a  flender 
ftyle,  longer  than  the  ftamina,  and  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  foft  fruit,  or 
capfule ,  of  an  indeterminate  figure ,  having  two  or  more 
cells,  divided  by  intermediate  partitions ,  to  which  adhere 
many  comprejjed  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  but  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Capsicum  (Annuum)  c aule  herbaceo,  frudtu  oblongo 
propendente.  Capjicum  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  an 
oblong  fruit  hanging  downward.  Capficum  filiquis  Ion- 
gis  propendentibus.  Tourn.  Inft.  152. 

2.  Capsicum  [Cor diforme)  caulo  herbaceo,  frudtu  cor- 
'  diformi.  Capficum  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk ,  and  an  heart-* 

fhaped  fruit.  This  is  the  Capficum  filiqua  propen¬ 
dente  oblonga  &  cordiformi.  Tourn.  Inft.  152. 

3.  .Capsicum  ( Tetragonum )  caule  herbaceo,  frudtu  max- 
imo  angulofo  obtufo.  Capficum  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk, 
and  a  large  angidar  obtufe ■  fruit.  Capficum  frudtu 
longo,  ventre  tumido,  per  fummum  tetragono.  Tourn. 
Inft.  153.  Bell  Pepper. 

4.  Capsicum  (. Angulofum )  caule  herbaceo,  'frudtu  cor¬ 
diformi  angulofo.  Capficum  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk, 
and  an  angular  heart-Jhaped  fruit.  Capficum  filiqiAs 
furredtis  cordiformibus  angular  is.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 

5  Capsicum  ( Cerafiforme )  caule  herbaceo,  frudtu  ro- 
tundo  glabro.  Capficum  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  a 
round  fmooth  fruit.  Capficum  filiquis  funedtis  Ceiau 
fcrma.  Tourn.  Inft.  153. 

6.  Capsicum  ( Olivteforme )  caule  herbaceo,  frudtu  ovato. 
Capficum  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  an  oval-Jhaped 
fruit.  Capficum  filiqua  olivae  forma.  Tourn.  Inft. 
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7.  Capsicum  (JP'tramidale')  caule  fruticofo  foliis  lineari- 
lanceolatis,  frudtu  pyramidali  eredto  luteo.  Capficum 
zvith  a  Jhrubby  ftalk ,  narrow  fpearfioaped  leaves ,  and 
yellow  pyramidal  fruit  growing  upright. 

8.  Capsicum  ( Conoide )  caule  fruticofo  frudtu  conico 
c recto  rubro.  Capficum  with  a  Jhrubby  ftalk ,  and  a  co¬ 
nical  red  fruit  growing  ere  Hi,  commonly  called.  Hen 
Pepper. 

g.  Capsicum  ( Frutefcens )  caule  fruticofo,  frudtu  parvo 
pyramidali  eredto.  Capficum  with  a  ftorubby  ftalk ,  and 
a  finaU  pyramidal  fruit  growing  ere  ft.  Capficum  mi¬ 
nus  frudtu  parvo  pyramidali  eredto.  Sloan.  Hift.  Jam. 
vol.  i.  p.  240.  Commonly  called  Barberry  Pepper. 

10.  Capsicum  {Minimum)  caule  fruticofo,  frudtu  parvo 
ovato  eredto.  Capficum  with  a  Jhrubby  ftalk ,  and  a  fmall 
oval  fruit  growing  ere  ft ,  commonly  called  Bird  Pepper. 
The  fir  ft  is  the  common  long  podded  Capficum, 
which  is  frequently  cultivated  in  the  gardens ;  of  this 
there  is  one  with  red,  and  another  with  yellow  fruit, 
which  only  differ  in  the  colour  of  their  fruit,  which 
difference  is  permanent ;  for  I  have  cultivated  both 
forts  many  years,  and  never  have  found  them  change 
from  one  to  the  other;  but  both  will  vary  in  the 
fhape  of  their  fruit  and  their  manner  of  growing,  fo 
that  the  following  varieties  I  have  raifed  from  the 
fame  feeds,  viz. 

1.  Capsicum  frudtu  furredto  oblongo.  Tourn.  Capficum 
with  oblong  fruit  growing  ere  ft. 

2.  Capsicum  frudtu  bifido.  Tourn.  Capficum  with  a  di¬ 
vided  fruit. 

3.  Capsicum  filiquis  furredtis  &  oblongis  brevibus. 
Tourn.  Capficum  with  oblong  and  Jhort  pods  growing 
ereft. 

4.  Capsicum  frudtu  tereti  fpithameo.  Tourn.  Capficum 
with  a  taper  fruit  a  fpan  long. 

Of  thefe  different  forms  I  have  had  both  the  red  and 
yellow,  but  neither  of  them  have  changed  their  co¬ 
lours,  though  they  have  frequently  varied  in  their 
fhape. 

The  fecond  fort  with  heart-fhaped  fruit,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  different  fpecies  from  the  firft,  and  never 
alters  toward  it,  though  there  are  feveral  varieties 
of  this,  which  arife  from  the  fame  feeds ;  of  this  there 
are  red  and  yellow  fruit,  which  do  not  alter  in  colour, 
though  they  produce  the  following  varieties. 

1.  Capsicum  filiqua  propendente  rotunda  &  cordifor- 
mi.  Tourn.  CapJicum  with  round ,  heart-fhaped ,  hanging 
pods. 

2.  Capsicum  filiqua  latiore  &  rotundiore.  Tourn.  Cap¬ 
ficum  with  a  larger  and rounder'pod. 

3.  Capsicum  rotundo  maximo.  Tourn.  CapJicum  with 
the  largeft  round  fruit. 

4.  Capsicum  filiquis  furredtis  cordiformibus.  Tourn. 
CapJicum  with  upright  heart-fhaped  pods. 

5.  Capsicum  filiquis  furredtis  rotundis.  Tourn.  Capficum 
with  round  upright  pods. 

The  third  fort  I  have  cultivated  many  years,  and 
have  not  found  it  alter,  nor  have  I  feen  any  other  but 
the  red  fruit  of  this.  It  is  the  only  fort  which  is 
proper  for;  pickling,  the  fkin  of  the  fruit  being  flefhy 
and  tender,  whereas  thole  of  the  other  forts  are  thin 
and  tough.  The  pods  of  this  fort  are  from  one  inch 
and  a  half,  to  two  inches  long,  are  very  large,  fwell- 

x  ing,  and  wrinkled;  flatted  at  the  top,  where  they 
are  angular,  and  fometimes  ftand  eredt,  at  others 
grow  downward.  When  the  fruit  of  this  are  defigned 
for  pickling,  they  fhould  be  gathered  before  they  ar¬ 
rive  to  their  full  fize,  while  their  rind  is  tender ;  then 
they  muft  be  flit  down  on  one  fide  to  get  out  the 
feeds,  after  which,  they  fhould  be  foaked  two  or 
three  days  in  fait  and  water  ;  when  they  are  taken  out 
of  this  and  drained,  boiling  vinegar  muft  be  poured 
on  them,  in  a  fufficient  quantity  to  cover  them,  and 
eiofely  flopped  down  for  two  months ;  then  they 
fhould  be  boiled  in  the  vinegar  to  make  them  green ; 
but  they  want  no  addition  of  any  fort  of  fpice,  and 
are  the  wholefomeft  and  beft  pickle  in  the  world. 

.1  he  fourth  ibrt  is  alfo  a  diftindt  fpecies  from  all  the 
other :  tins  hath  broad  wrinkled  leaves  ;  the  fruit  is 
aho  furrowed  and  wrinkled,  generally  growing  up- 
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right,  and  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  colour :  fome  of  the 
fruit  will  have  their  tops  compreffed  like  a  bonnet, , 
from  whence  it  had  the  name  ;  others  upon  the  fame 
plants  will  be  bell-lhaped,  but  they  never  alter  to  any 
of  the  other  forts.  This  is  much  tenderer  than  either 
of  the  former,  fo  will  not  ripen  its  fruit  in  the  open 
air  in  England ;  but  if  the  plants  are  kept  under 
glaffes,  without  any  artificial  heat,  they  will  thrive 
better,  and  produce  more  fruit,  than  in  hot- beds  or 
ftoves. 

The  fifth  fort  was  fent  me  from  the  Spaniih  Weft- 
Indies  :  this  doth  not  grow  fo  tall  as  the  other  forts, 
but  fpreads  near  the  ground.  The  leaves  come  out 
in  clufters,  which  are  of  a  fliining  green,  and  ftand 
on  long  foot-ftalks.  The  fruit  is  round,  fmooth,  of 
a  beautiful  red,  and  the  fize  of  a  common  Cherry. 

I  have  cultivated  this  feveral  years,  and  have  not 
found  it  change. 

The  fixth  fort  I  received  from  Barbadoes:  this  is 
like  the  common  in  its  ftalk  and  leaves,  but  the 
fruit  is  oval,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  French  Olive.  I 
have  cultivated  this  many  years,  and  find  it  conftantly 
the  fame. 

Thefe  fix  forts  are  annual  with  us,  whatever  they 
may  be  in  their  native  countries,  for  their  ftalks  de¬ 
cay  foon  after  the  fruit  is  ripe.  They  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring ;  and  when  the  plants  have  fix  leaves,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  hot-bed,  at  four 
or  five  inches  diftance,  Ihading  them  in  the  day  time 
from  the  fun,  until  they  have  taken  root,  after  which, 
they  muft  have  a  large  ftiare  of  air  admitted  to  them 
in  warm  weather,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak. 
Toward  the  end  of  May,  the  plants  muft  be  hard¬ 
ened  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open  air ;  and  in  June 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  preferving  as  much 
earth  about  their  roots  as  poffible,  and  planted  into 
borders  of  rich  earth,  obferving  to  water  them  well, 
as  alfo  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  root;  after 
which  time,  they  will  require  no  other  management, 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  very  dry 
feafons  to  refrefn  them  three  or  four  times  a  week 
with  water.  They  will  flower  the  end  of  June  and  in 
July,  and  their  fruit  will  ripen  in  autumn.  Thefe 
diredtions  are  for  the  culture  of  the  common  forts  of 
Capficum,  which  are  generally  planted  by  way  of 
ornament.  But  the  plants  of  the  third  fort,  which 
are  propagated  for  pickling,  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
rich  fpot  of  ground,  in  a  warm  fituation,  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  afunder,  and  fhaded  till  they  have 
taken  root,  and  afterward  duly  watered  in  dry 
weather ;  which  will  greatly  promote  their  growth, 
and  caufe  them  to  be  more  fruitful,  as  alfo  enlarge 
the  fize  of  the  fruit.  By  this  management,  there  may 
be  at  leaft  two  crops  of  fruit  for  pickling  obtained 
the  fame  year,  provided  the  feafon  proves  not  too 
cold ;  but  there  fhould  be  one  plant,  whole  pods  are 
large  and  forward,  chofen  for  to  fave  feeds ;  fo  the 
firft  fruits  on  this  fhould  be  buffered  to  remain,  that 
they  may  have  time  to  perfect  their  feeds  before  the 
froft  comes  in  autumn,  for  the  early  froft  generally 
deftroys  thefe  plants.  When  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe, 
it  fhould  be  cut  off,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  room  till 
the  fpring,  when  the  feeds  are  wanted. 

I  he  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  forts  being  tender,  the 
plants  fhould  be  put  into  pots,  and  placed  in  an  old 
hot-bed  under  a  deep  frame,  where  they  may  have 
room  to  grow ;  or  if  they  are  planted  in  the  full 
ground,  the  plants  fhould  be  each  covered  with  a 
bell-glafs  to  icreen  them  from  cold.  Thefe  glaffes 
may  be  fet  off  every  day  in  warm  weather,  and  placed 
over  them  in  the  evening  again ;  and  at  fuch  times 
as  the  wreather  is  not  favourable,  the  glaffes  fhould 
be  raifed  on  the  contrary  fide  to  the  wind,  to  admit 
the  frefh  air.  With  this  care,  the  fruit  of  thefe  forts 
will  ripen  in  England,  which  without  it,  rarely  come 
to  maturity,  but  in  very  warm  feafons. 

The  beauty  of  thefe  plants  is  in  their  ripe  fruit,  which 
being  of  different  forms  and  colours,  intermixed  with 
the  green  leaves,  and  white  flowers  at  the  fame  time, 

do 
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do'  make  a  pretty  appearance  in  the  latter  part  of 
fummer,  when  they  are  properly  difpofed  in  the 
borders  of  the  flower-garden ;  or  if  they  are  planted 
in  pots,  for  the  decoration  of  courts,  &c.  being  in¬ 
termixed  with  other  annual  plants,  which  are  in 
beauty  at  the  fame  feafon,  they  will  make  an  agree¬ 
able  variety  ;  efpecially,  if  as  many  of  the  different 
fhaped  fruits,  of  both  the  red  and  yellow  colours  as 
can  be  procured,  are  propagated. 

The  four  laft  forts  have  perennial  fhrubby  ftalks, 
which  rife  four  or  five  feet  high ;  thefe  are  not  fo 
hardy  as  the  other,  therefore  when  the  plants  have 
been  brought  forward  in  the  hot-bed,  as  was  di- 
refted  for  the  common  forts,  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  in  a  pot  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  under  a  deep  frame, 
where  they  may  have  room  to  advance ;  and  in  warm 
weather,  they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them,  but  muft  be  covered  with  glaffes 
every  night,  or  in  cold  weather,  and  frequently 
watered.  With  this  management,  they  will  produce 
plenty  of  fruit  in  autumn,  which  ripen  in  winter ; 
but  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  on  the  firft 
approach  of  froft,  and  placed  where  they  may  have 
a  temperate  warmth,  in  which  they  will  thrive  better 
than  in  a  greater  heat  •,  and  the  fruit  will  continue  in 
beauty  moft  part  of  winter,  making  a  pretty  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  ftove  during  that  feafon. 

The  feeds  of  the  feventh  fort  I  received  from  Egypt: 
the  leaves  of  this  are  much  narrower  than  thole  of 
any  other  fort  I  have  yet  feen ;  the  pods  always  grow 
eredt,  and  are  produced  in  great  plenty,  fo  that  the 
plants  make  a  good  appearance  for  three  months  in 
the  winter,  and  they  may  be  preferved  two  or  three 
years  ;  but  as  the  young  plants  are  the  moft  fruitful, 
fo  few  perfons  preferve  the  old  longer,  than  till  they 
have  perfected  their  fruit,  when  they  begin  to  lofe 
their  beauty.  I  have  cultivated  this  fort  feveral  years, 
and  have  never  found  it  vary,  fo  conclude  it  is  a 
diftindt  fpecies. 

The  eighth  fort  I  received  from  Antigua,  by  the  title 
of  Hen  Pepper.  This  riles  with  a  lhrubby  ftalk 
three  or  four  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches 
toward  the  top  :  the  fruit  is  about  half  an  inch  long, 
lhaped  in  form  of  an  obtufe  cone,  and  of  a  bright 
red,  growing  eredt.  This  ripens  its  fruit  in  winter, 
when  it  makes  a  pretty  appearance. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  about  the  fame  height  as  the 
eighth,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  fhape  and  fize  of 
the  fruit :  thofe  of  this  fort  being  about  the  bignefs 
of  a  Barberry,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  fhape.  This 
I  have  long  cultivated,  and  have  not  obferved  it  to 
alter. 

The  tenth  fort  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
Bird  Pepper  in  America.  This  rifes  with  a  lhrubby 
ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high :  the  leaves  are  broad,  and 
rounder  at  the  ends  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  and 
of  a  lucid  green  :  the  fruit  grows  at  the  divifions  of 
the  branches,  Handing  eredt :  thefe  are  fmall,  oval, 
and  of  a  bright  red  •,  they  are  much  more  fharp  and 
biting  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  From  the  fruit 
of  this  fort  is  made  the  Cayan  butter,  or  what  the 
inhabitants  of  America  call  Pepper-pots,  which  they 
efteem  as  the  belt  of  all  the  fpices.  The  following 
is  a  receipt  for  making  a  Pepper-pot :  take  of  the 
ripe  pods  of  this  fort  of  Capficum,  and  dry  them 
well  in  the  fun,  then  put  them  into  an  earthen  or 
ftone  pot,  mixing  flour  between  every  ftrata  of  pods, 
and  put  them  into  an  oven  after  the  baking  of  bread, 
that  they  may  be  thoroughly  dried;  after  which, 
they  muft  be  well  cleanfed  from  the  flour,  and  if  any 
of  the  ftalks  remain  to  the  pods,  they  fhould  be  taken 
off,  and  the  pods  beaten,  or  ground  to  fine  powder ; 
to  every  ounce  of  this,  add  a  pound  of  Wheat  flour, 
and  as  much  leaven  as  is  fuflicient  for  the  quantity 
intended ;  after  this  has  been  properly  mixed  and 
wrought,  it  fhould  be  made  into  fmall  cakes,  and 
baked  in  the  fame  manner  as  common  cakes  of  the 
fame  fize ;  then  cut  them  into  fmall  parts,  and  bake 
them  again,  that  they  may  be  as  dry  and  hard  as 
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bffcuit,  which,  beaten  into  fine  powder  and  Lifted* 
may  be  kept  for  ufe.  This  may- be  ufed  as  die  com¬ 
mon  Pepper,  to  feafon  meat  or  broth,  or  for  any  of 
the  purpofes  that  the  ordinary  Pepper  is  ufed  :  it 
gives  a  better  relifh  to  meat  or  fauce,  and  is  found 
of  excellent  ufe  to  break  and  difcufs  the  wind,  both 
in  the  ftomach  and  the  guts ;  therefore  is  very  proper 
fauce  for  fuch  meats  as  arc  flatulent  and  windy,  or 
that  breed  much  moifture  or  crudity.  A  fcruple  of 
this  powder  put  into  chicken  or  veal  broth,  is  greatly 
commended  for  comforting  cold  ftomachs,  or  dil- 
pelling  of  phlegm  or  vifcous  humours,  and  helpino- 
digeftion. 

Moft  of  the  forts  of  Capficum  are  natives  of  both  the 
Indies  ;  but  they  have  been  brought  to  Europe  from 
America,  where  they  abound  in  all  the  Caribbee 
iflands,  and  are  by  the  inhabitants  greatly  ufed  in  all 
their  fauces ;  but  efpecially  by  tire  negroes,  who  are 
great  devourers  of  them ;  from  whence  it  had  the 
appellation  of  Negro  Pepper,  and  probably  the  title 
of  Guinea  Pepper  may  have  been  applied  to  it  for 
the  fame  reafon.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  thefe  fruit 
are  much  cultivated,  where  they  are  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  in  America;  but  in  England,  they  are 
chiefly  cultivated  for  ornament,  being  rarely  ufed  for 
fauce,  or  in  medicine ;  though  it  is  much  ufed  in 
both,  in  feveral  other  countries. 

If  the  ripe  pods  of  Capficum  are  thrown  into  the  fire, 
they  will  raile  ftrong  and  noifome  vapours,  which 
occafion  vehement  fneezing  and  coughing,  and  often 
vomiting,  in  thofe  who  are  near  the  place,  or  in  the 
room  where  they  are  burnt.  Some  perfons  have 
mixed  the  powder  of  the  pods  with  fnuff,  to  give  to 
others  for  diverfion ;  but  where  it  is  in  quantity,  there 
may  be  danger  in  ufing  it,  for  it  will  occafion  fuch 
violent  fits  of  fneezing,  as  to  break  the  blood-veffels 
of  the  head,  as  I  have  obferved  in  fome  to  whom  it 
has  been  given. 

CAPSUL  ATE  pods  [of  capfula,  Lat.  a  cheft]  are 
little,  fhort,  dry  feed-veffels  of  plants. 

CAPSULATED  plants,  are  fuch  as  produce  their 
feeds  in  fhort  dry  pods  or  hulks. 

CARAC  ALLA.  See  Phaseolus. 
CARAGANA.  See  Qroeus. 
CARDAMINDUM.  See  T ropae olum. 

CARDAMINE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  727.  [takes  its 
name  of  Cardamum,  which  is  called  Nalturtium ; 
hence  it  is  a  fmall  fpecies  of  Nalturtium,]  in  Englilh, 
Ladies  Smock. 

The' Characters  are, 

‘ The  empalement  is  compofed  of  four  oval  oblong  leaves. 

‘ The  flower  hath  four  oblong  petals ,  placed  in  form  of  a 
crofs ,  which  at  their  bafe  are  eredt ,  but  fpread  open 
above ,  and  are  much  larger  than  the  empalement ;  it  hath 
fix  ftamina ,  four  of  which  are  the  length  of,  the  empale¬ 
ment  ;  the  other  two ,  which  are  oppcfiite ,  are  much  longer : 
thefe  are  terminated  by  oblong ,  heart-floaped ,  eredt  fum- 
■  mits.  It  hath  a  flender  cylindrical  germen,  as  long  as  the 
flamina ,  having  no  ftyle ,  but  is  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
ftigma.  'The  germcn  afterward  turns  to  a  long ,  compref- 
fed ,  cylindrical  pod ,  with  two  cells ,  opening  in  two  valves 
which  twift  fpirally ,  and  cafl  out  the  feeds  when  ripe>  by 
their  elafticity. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  dal's,  in  titled  Tetradynamia 
Siliquofa ;  the  flowers  of  this  clals  have  fix  ftamina, 
four  of  which  are  Abort,  and  two  are  longer,  Handing- 
oppofite,  and  the  feeds  are  included  in  long  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cardamine  {Pratenjis)  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  radi- 
calibus  fubrotundis,  caulinis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  656.  Ladies  Smock  with  winged  leaves ,  whofe 
lobes  at  bottom  are  roundifh,  but  thofe  on  the  ftalks  are 
fpear-jhaped.  Cardamine  pratenfis  magno  flore  pur- 
purafcente.  Tourn.  Inft.  224.  ' 

2.  Cardamine  ( Parviflora )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  inci- 
fis,  fioribUs  exiguis,  caule  erecto  ramofo.  Ladies 
Smock  with  winged  leaves ,  cut  lobes ,  very  fmall  flowers , 
and  an  upright  branching  ftalk.  Cardamina  annua  ex- 
iguo  flore.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  224. 
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,  Cardamine  (Hirfuto)  foliis  pinnatis,  floribus  tetran- 

3  dis.  Hort.Cliff.  3 ^6.  Hadies  Smock;  or  impatient  Cnfs 

witb  winged  leaves and  flowers  with  four  ft amtna.  Lar- 

damine  quarta.  Dalechamp.  Ludg.  _  ; 

4.  Cardamine  (Impatient)  foliis  pmnatis  mcifis  if >  - 

t:s  floribus  apctalis.  Lin.  Sp.  9*4-  Impatient  Uejs 
with  winged  leaves, ,  cut  JiipuH,  and  fugacious  flowers. 
Cardamine  pratenfis  parvo  flore.  Fomn.  Ind.  2-4- 
r  Car  da-mine  <Gr*»)  foliis  pinnatis  foliol13  pa;matis 
aequalibus  petiolatis.  Prod.  Ley.  345-  Impaien  f 
with  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  handed,  f 
have  foot-ftalks.  Cardamine  Sicula,  foms 
Tourn.  Inti.  225.  Sicilian  impatient  Crefs  with  Fumitory 

leases  •  r  i 

6.  Cardamine  {Mara)  foliis  pinnatis  foliohs  fubrqtun- 

dis  angulofis.  Hall.  Hclv.  55«-  ***“*#*•*?? 

ringed  '.eaves,  whofe  lobes  are  round, Jh  and  angular. 
Nalturtium  aquaticum  majus  &  amarum.  «-•  c.  . 

•  104. 
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Cardamine  (Inf oil  a)  foliis  ternatis  obtufls, 
fubnudo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  654-  Ihree-leayed  irq 


caule 

—  Sp.  Plant.  654.  Tbree-leavea  mtpatient 
Crefs  with  a  naked  ftalk.  Nafturaum  Alpmum  tnfo- 

lium.  C.  B.  P.  104.  .  ^  •  • 

8.  Cardamine  (Bellidifolia)  foliis  fnnplicibus  ovatis  - 
tegerrimis  petiolis  longis,  Flor.  Lap.  206.  Impatien 
Crefs  with  fingle,  oval,  entire  leaves ,  long  foot- 

flalks.  Nalturtium  Alpinum  Bellidis  folio  minus. 

C  B  P.  105.  Smaller  Alpine  Crefs  with  a  Daifey  leaf 

o  Cardamine  (Petrxa)  foliis  fnnplicibus  oblongisden- 
tads.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  654.  Impatient  Crefs  with  Jingle, 
cblong ,  indented  leaves.  Nalturtium  petraeum.  Pluk. 

Aim.  261.  Rock  Crefs.  __  ...... 

10  Cardamine  ( Chelidonia )  foliis  pinnatis  fouolis  qui- 
nis  incifis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  655.  Impatient  Crefs^  with 
winged  leaves,  having  five  lobes  which  are  cut.  Carda¬ 
mine  glabra  Chelidonii  folio.  Tourn.  Inlt.  225* 

The  firit  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  meadows  in 
many  parts  of  England  •,  it  is  called  Cuckow  Flower, 
and  Ladies  Smock.  -PC  this  there  are  four  varieties, 
viz.  the  fingle  purple  with  white  flowers,  which  are 
frequently  intermixed  in  the  meadows,  and  the  double 
flower  of  both  colours.  The  fingle  forts  are  feldom 
admitted  into  gardens ;  but  as  the  firit  fort  Itands  in 
the  lilt  of  medicinal  plants,  I  have  enumerated  it. 

'  The  young  leaves  of  this  plant  have  been  gathered 
in  the  fpring,  by  fome  perfons,  and  put  into  fallads 
inftead  of  Crefs  :  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  antifcorbutic. 
The  two  varieties  with  double  flowers  were  acci¬ 
dentally  found  growing  in  the  meadows,  and  were 
tranfplanted  into  gardens,  where  they  have  been  pro¬ 
pagated.  Thele  deferve  a  place  in  fliady  moift  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  flower-garden,  where  they  will  thrive,  anc. 
make  a  pretty  appearance  during  their  continuance  in 
flower :  they  are  propagated  by  parting  their  roots  ; 
the  bell  time  for  this  is  in  autumn,  when  they  flioulc 
be  tranfplanted  annually.  They  delight  in  a  foft 
loamy  foil,  not  too  fluff,  and  mull  have  a  fliady  fitu- 
ation.  This  flowers  in  May,  and  in  cool  fealons  wiL1 
continue  part  of  June. 

The  feventh,  eighth,  and  tenth  forts,  grow  naturally 
on  the  Alps,  and  other  mountainous  places.  I  re¬ 
ceived  thele  from  Verona,  in  the  neighbourhood  o  : 
which  place  they  grow  naturally.  Thele  are  low  per¬ 
ennial  plants,  which  may  be  propagated  by  parting 
their  roots  in  the  autumn,  and  require  a  ftrong  foil 
and  fliady  fltuation  :  they  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  on  a 
fliady  border,  where  they  will  come  up  foon  after, 
and  are  never  hurt  by  froft,  lb  will  flower  the  follow¬ 
ing  feafon.  Thefe  varieties  are  preferved  in  fome 
gardens,  but  having  little  beauty,  are  feldom  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  flower-garden. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  low  biennial  plant,  /Which  grows 
naturally  in  ieveral  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
is  preferved  in  fome  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 
It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown 
in  the  autumn,  upon  poor  light  ground  in  an  open 
fltuation,  and  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep 
the  plants  clear  from  weeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and 
the  leeas  ripen  in  July. 
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The  flxth  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  ftdes’of  rivers 
and  ditches  in  moll  parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  ad¬ 
mitted  into  gardens.  There  has  been  a  variety  of 
this  found  with  double  flowers,  but  it  is  not  as  yet 
much  known.  This  flowers  the  latter  end  of  April, 

and  in  May. 

The  other  forts  are  low  annual  plants,  which  grow 
naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  fo  are  feldom 
admitted  into  gardens.  Thefe  have  the  title  of  Im¬ 
patient  Crefs,  from  the  elallicity  of  their  pods,-  which, 

'if  touched  when  they  are  ripe,  fpring  open,  and  call 
out  their  feeds  with  violence,  to  a  conflderable  dis¬ 
tance.  Thefe  forts  when  young,  are,  by  the  country 
people,  eaten  in  fallads,  and  have  the  flavour  of  the 
common  Crefs,  but  milder. 

Thefe  plants,  when  once  admitted  into  a  garden,  pro¬ 
pagate  in  plenty  •,  for  they  produce  great  quantities 
of  °feeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  lcatter,  there  will  be 
a  fupply  of  plants,  which  only  require  to  be  thinned 
and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  will  thrive  beftin 
the  lhade. 

C  A  R  D  I  A  C  A.  See  Leonurus. 

CARDINALS  FLOWF1R.  See  Rafuntium. 

CARDIOSPERMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  Heart 
Pea-,  by  the  inhabitants  of  America  called  Wild 
Parfley  by  the  French,  Pois  de  Mcrveille. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  permanent  empalement  compofed  ofl  four  concave 
leaves.  Ihe  flower  has  four  obtufle  petals,  which  are  al¬ 
ternately  larger ;  it  hath  a  fmall  four-leaved  nettarium 
enccmpafling  the  germen ,  and  eight  ftamina ,  three  and 
three  funding  oppoflte,  the  other  two  on  each  fide  ■,  thefe 
are  terminated  by  fmall  fummits.  Ihe  germen  is  three- 
cornered,  and  fupports  three  floor t  ftyles,  crowned  by  fingle 
Jligrna.  Ihe  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  fwoUen 
capfule  with  three  lobes ,  divided  into  three  cells,  opening 
at  the  top,  each  having  one  or  two  globular  feeds,  marked 
with  a  heart. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  eighth  clafs,  intitled  Odandria  Tri- 
gvnia,  the  flower  having  eight  ftamina  and  three  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cardiospermum  ( Corindum )  foliis  fubtus  tomentolis. 
Lin.  Sp.  526.  Heart  Pea  with  woolly  leaves.  Corin¬ 
dum  folio  &  frudu  minori.  Tourn.  Inll.  431. 

2.  Cardiospermum  (Halicacabum)  foliis  kevibus.  Flort. 
Cliff.  150.  Heart-feed  with  fmooih  leaves.  Corindum 
folio  ampliori,  frudu  majore.  Fourn.  Inll.  431. 

The  fir  ft  fort  rifes  with  a  llender,  channelled,  climbing 
ftalk,  to  the  height  of  four  of  five  feet,  fending  out 
many  fide  branches,  garnilhed  with  leaves,  upon  very- 
long  foot-ftalks,  coming  out  oppolite  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  ftalk ;  but  upward  the  leaves  come  out  on 
one  fide,  and  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower  at  the  oppo¬ 
flte  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  are  divided  into 
three,  each  of  which  fuftain  fmall  leaves,'  which  are 
again  divided  into  three  parts,  that  are  fliarply  cut 
on  their  edges,  and  end  in  fharp  points.  The  foot- 
ftalk  of  the  flowers  are  long,  naked,  and  toward  the 
top,  divided  into  three  fhort  ones,  each  fullaining  a 
fingle  flower.  Immediately  under  thefe  divifions, 
comes  out  tendrils  or  clafpers,  like  thofe  of  the  Vine, 
butTmaller-,  thefe  fallen  themfelves  to  whatever  plants 
grow  near  them,  and  are  thereby  fupported.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  compofed  of  four  fmall 
concave  petals,  two  of  which  Handing  oppoflte,  are 
larger  than  the  other when -thefe  fall  away,  the  ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  a  large  inflated  bladder,  hav¬ 
ing  three  lobes,  in  each  of  which  is  contained  one, 
two,  and  fometimes  three  feeds,  which  are  round, 
hard,  and  the  fize  of  fmall  Peas,  each  being  marked 
with  a  black  fpot  in  lhape  of  a  heart. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firll  in  having  taller 
Araiks,  the  leaves  being  firll  divided  into  five,  and 
again  into  three  parts.  The  foot-ftalks  are  Ihorter, 
and  the  feeds  and  bladders  in  which  they  are  con¬ 
tained  are  much  larger,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
fmoother,  in  other  refpedls  they  agree. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  both  Indies,  where 
they  climb  upon  whatever  flirubs  are  near  them,  and 

rife 
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rife  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  but  in  England 
they-feldom  are  much  above  half  fo  high-,  they  fend 
out  many  fide  branches,  which  Ipread  to  a  confidera- 
ble  diftance  every  way,  and,  if  permitted,  will 
fallen  themfelves  to  the  plants  -which  are  near  them 
by  their  fmall  tendrils,  and  thereby  fpread  over 
them. 

They  are  annual,  andperilh  foon  after  they  have  per¬ 
fected  their  feeds,  and  being  natives  of  hot  countries, 
they  will  not  thrive  in  England  in  the  open  air.  They 
are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon 
a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  two 
inches  high,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a 
pot  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  not  too  rich,  then 
plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  where  they 
mufl  be  carefully  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  frefh 
root ;  after  which  they  mufl  have  a  large  fhare  of  air 
admitted  to  them,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up 
tall  and  weak ;  and  when  their  roots  have  filled  the 
pots,  they  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out,  preferving 
all  the  earth  to  their  roots  (for  if  that  fhould  fall  off, 
the  plants  will  not  furvive  it ;)  then  put  them  into  pots 
a  little  larger,  filling  them  'up  with  the  fame  light 
earth,  and  place  them  either  under  a  deep  frame,  or 
behind  the  plants  in  the  flove,  where  they  may  be 
fcreened  from  the  fun  till  they  are  well  fettled  in  the 
ppts  ;  after  which  they  may  be  removed  into  a  glafs- 
cafe,  where  they,  may  have  room  to  grow  and  be 
fcreened  from  the  cold  of  the  nights,  but  in  warm 
weather  they  will  require  a  large  fhare  of  air ;  with 
this  management  they  will  flower  in  July,  and  their 
feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn. 

CARDUUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  832.  Thifde,  in 
French,  Char  don. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  flower  made  up  of  many  hermaphro¬ 
dite  florets^  which  are  fruitful ;  thefe  are  included  in  one 
common  fcaly  empalement ,  which  is  fwollen  in  the  middle , 
each  fcale  ending  in  a  float p  fpine  -,  the  florets  are  funnel- 
floaped ,  of  one  leaf  having  a  flender  tube ,  with  an  eredi 
brim ,  cut  into  five  narrow  fegments •,  each  of  thefe  florets 
have  five  floort  hairy  ftamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical fum- 
mits ,  which  are  indented  at  the  top.  In  the  center  is  fitu- 
ated  an  oval  germen ,  crowned  with  down ,  fupporting  a 
flender  ftyle,  which  is  longer  than  the  ftamina ,  crowned 
with  a  Jingle ,  naked ,  indented  ftigma.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward' becomes  an  oblong  four-cornered  feed ,  crowned  with 
down ,  and  inclofed  by  the  empalement . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firffc  feclion  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Pofy- 
gamia  squabs ;  the  flowers  of  this  clals  have'  their 
iummits  connected  into  a  cylindrical  tube,  but  the 
ftamina  are  feparate,  and  thofe  of  this  feCtion  have 
only  hermaphrodite  fruitful  flowers. 

1.  Carduus  {fPtarmicifolia )  foliis  integris  fubtus  tomen- 
fis,  fpinis  ramofis  lateralibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  133. 
Thiftle  with  entire  leaves ,  woolly  on  their  under  fide ,  and 
branching  fpines  proceeding  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks. 
Carduus  humilis  aculeatus,  Ptarmicae  Auflriacse  foliis. 
Triumf.  obf.  96. 

2.  Carduus  ( Eriophorus )  foliis  feffilibus  bifariam  pinna- 
tifidis'  laciniis  alternis  ereClis,  calycibus  globofis  vil- 
lofis.  Hort.  Upfal.  249.  Thiftle  with  leaves  growing 
clofeto  the  ftalks ,  which  are  doubly  pinnated,  the  fegments 
alternately  eredi,  and  globular  woolly  heads.  Carduus 
eriocephalus.  Dod.  Pempt.  723.  Woolly-headed  Thiftle, 
called  by  fome  Friars  Crown. 

3.  Carduus  ( Acarna )  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis  ciiiatis 
decurrentibus,  fpinis  marginalibus  duplicibus.  Thiftle 
with  fp ear -fh aped  indented  leaves  running  along  the  ftalks, 
with  hairy  edges,  and  the  fpines  double  on  their  borders. 
Acaina  major  caule  foliofo.  C.  B.  P.379.  Greater  Fifh 
Thiftle. 

4.  Carduus  {Mari anus)  foliis  amplexicaulibus  haftato- 
pinnatifidis  fpinofis,  calycibus  aphyllis,  fpinis  canali- 
culatis  duplicato-fpinofis.  Gouan.  Monfp.  422.  Thiftle 
with  prickly  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks ,  empalement s  with¬ 
out  leaves,  and  doubly  armed  with  channelled  fpines.  Car¬ 
duus  Maris.  Dalech.  PLil.  1475.  Our  Ladies  Thiftle, 
or  Milk  Thiftle. 
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5.  Carduus  ( Cirjium )  foliis  lanceolatis  decurrentibus 
denticulis  inermibus,  calyce  fpinofo.  Hort.  Cliff  392. 
Thiftle  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  running  along  the  ftalks , 
with  fenooth  indentures,  and  a  prickly  empalement.  Cir- 
hum  Anglicum.  Ger.  Emac.  1183 .  EnM  [oft  or 
gentle  Thiftle.  •  6  JJ 

h>.  Carduus  {CafabonT)  foliis  feffilibus  lanceolatis  mte- 
gerrimis  fubtus  tomentofis,  margine  fpinis  ternatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  393.  Thiftle  with  entire  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
growing  clofe  to  the  ftalks ,  whofe  borders  are  fet  with  triple 
fpines.  Acarna  Theophrafli  anguillarae.  Lob.  Icon. 
486.  The  fuppofed  true  Fifh  Thiftle  of  Theophr a ftus. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  fpecies  more  than  are 
here  enumerated,  fome  of  which  are  very  troublefome 
weeds  in  the  gardens  and  fields,  therefore  are  better 
to  be  kept  out  of  both  fo  I  thought  it  needlefs  to 
mention  them  here.  The  few  forts  which  I  have  here 
enumerated,  being  often  preferred  in  the  gardens  of 
the  curious  for  the  fake  of  variety,  or  cultivated 
for  ufe  by  fome  perfons,  therefore  chofe  not  to'  omit 
them. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  This  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  which  rifes  with  a  channelled  Item  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  fending  out  feveral  fide  branches 
toward  the  top,  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  Auftrian  Ptarmica,  which  are  of  a  deep 
green  above,  but  white  on  their  under  fide,  placed  al¬ 
ternate  :  juft  below  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaf  come  out 
feveral  unequal  yellow  fpines,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  the  flowers  are  produced  ;  thefe  have  very 
prickly  empalements,  under  which  are  placed  two 
long  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  purple,  and  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Thiftle,  but  are  fmaller ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  fmooth  feeds,  which  have  a 
long  woolly  down  fitting  on  their  top.  This  fort 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
September.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the  fpring  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranf- 
planting,  unlefs  it  is  performed  when  they  are  very 
young  ^  for  they  fend  long  flender  roots  deep  into  the 
ground,  which,  if  broken,  the  plant  feldom  furvives 
it.  The  only  care  they  will  require,  is  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  where  they  are 
too  clofe. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  of  the  mid¬ 
land  counties  of  England.  This  is  a  biennial  plant, 
which  fends  out  many  long  leaves  near  the  ground, 
having  feveral  long  fegments,  placed  alternate,  which 
are  joined  to  a  winged  border  running  on  each  fide 
the  mid-rib  the  whole  length  thefe  fegments  point 
upward j  the  under  fide  of  the  leaves,  and  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  midrib,  are  armed  with  long  fharp  fpines, 
Handing  every  way.  The  following  fpring,  there  arifes 
from  the  center  of  the  plant  one  ftrong  channelled 
Halle,  four  or  five  feet  high,  branching  every  way 
toward  the  top  :  the  Italic  and  branches  are  garnifhed 
with  the  fame  fhaped  leaves  as  below,  and  each  branch 
is  terminated  by  a  Angle  head  of  purple  flowers,  hav¬ 
ing  a  woolly  empalement.  This  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  One 
or  two  of  thefe  plants  may  be  allowed  a  place  in 
fome  abjetft  part  of  the  garden,  for  its  Angularity. 
The  feeds  of  this  plant  fhould  be  fown  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  care 
but  to  keen  them  clean  from  weeds.  The  fecond 
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year  they  will  flower,  and  then  the  whole  plant 
perilhes. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  This  rifes  fix  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are 
long,  narrow,  and  the  edges  are  fet  clofely  with 
fmall  hairs ;  at  every  indenture  of  the  leaves  there 
comes  out  two  long  yellowifh  fpines  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
fide  of  the  Italic,  which  have  woolly  oval  empale¬ 
ments,  clofely  armed  with  flender  fpines.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  yellow,  but  make  no  great  appearance,  as  they 
advance  very  little  above  the  empalement.  It  flowers 
in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
This  plant  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame 
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manner  as  the  former  fort.  It  is  called  Fifh  Thiftle, 
from  the  refemblance  which  the  fpines  have  to  the 

bones  of  fifh-  ,  r  _>  r 

The  fourth  fort  grows  very  common  on  the  lia 
banks,  and  in  wade  land  in  many  parts  ot  hnglan  , 
and  is  by  fome  perfons  blanched  and  dreffed  as  a  cu¬ 
rious  difh.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  fhould 
be  fown  very  thin,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up 
fo  as  to  be  well  diftinguifhed,  the  ground  mould  be 
hied,  to  cut  down  all  the  young  weeds,  and  the  plants 
left  about  a  foot  and  a  hair  diftance  ;  and  the  following 
fummer  the  ground  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds. 
In  the  autumn  the  leaves  of  the  plants  fhould  be  tied 
up,  and  the  earth  drawn  up  dole  to  blanch  them  ; 
when  they  are  properly  whitened,  they  will  be  fit  for 
ufe.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perilhes  foon 

after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  r 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  is  by  fome 
cultivated  for  medicinal  ufe,  and  has  been  fuppofed 
a,  remedy  for  fome  fort  of  madneis.  This  may  e 
propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fecond 
fort.  LIt  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 

England,  °and  flowers  in  June. 

The  fixth  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  Fifh  Thiitle 
of  Theophraftus.  This  is  a  biennial,  plant,  which 
rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  fix  feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  long  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  .  armed  with  triple 
fpines  at  every  indenture  on  their  edges  ;  at  the  top 
of  the  ftalks  the  flowers  come  out  in  cluflers,  which 
are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth, 
oval,  black  feeds.  It  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and 
the  Levant.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  fecond 
fort,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  warm  border,  other- 
wife  the  plants  will  not  live  through  the  winter.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
CARDUUS  BENEDICTUS.  See  Centau- 
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CARDUUS  FULLONUM.  See  Dipsacus. 

C  A  R I C  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1000.  Papaw,  in  French 
Papaie. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants  ;  the  flowers  of 
the  male  have  fcarce  any  empalement  ;  they  are  funnel- 
Jhaped ,  and  of  one  leaf. ,  having  a  long  flender  tube ,  which 
expands  at  the  top ,  where  it  is  divided  into  five  narrow 
obtufe  parts ,  which  turn  backward ;  it  hath  ten  ftamina , 
five  of  which  are  alternately  longer  than  the  other ,  and 
are  terminated  by  oblong  fummits.  The  female  flowers 
have  a  fmall  permanent  empalement  indented  in  five  parts ; 
it  hath  five  long  fpear-fhaped  petals ,  which  are  obtufe , 
and  turn  backward  at  the  top  ;  the  oval  germen  fupports 
five  oblong  blunt  ftigrna ,  which  are  broad  at  the  top , 
and  crenated.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  large 
oblong  fiefhy  fruit ,  having  five  longitudinal  cells ,  which 
are  full  of  fmall  oval  furrowed  feeds ,  inclofed  in  a  gluti¬ 
nous  pulp. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  intitled  Dioecia 
Decandria  •,  the  plants  of  this  clafs  have  male  and  fe¬ 
male  flowers  on  different  plants,  and  in  this  fedtion 
the  male  flowers  have  ten  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Carica  ( Papaya )  foliorum  lobis  finuatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  461.  Papaw  with  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  fmuated. 
Papaya  frudtu  Melopeponis  effigie.  Plum.  Papaw 
with  the  fruit  fhaped  like  the  Sqiiafh. 

2.  Carica  ( Pofopofa )  foliorum  lobis  integris.  Hort. 
Cliff.  461.  Papaw  with  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  entire. 
Papaya  ramofa  frudtu  pyriformi.  Feuil.  Peruv.  2. 
p.  52.  tab.  39.  Branching  Papaw  with  a  Pear-fhaped 
fruit. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  firft  fort,  which 
differ  in  the  fize  and  fhape  of  their  fruit.  Plunder 
mentions  three  of  the  female  or  fruitful  Papaw,  be- 
fide  the  male,  one  of  which  he  titles  Melon-fhaped, 
and  the  other  fhaped  like  the  fruit  of  the  Gourd ; 
and  1  have  fe'en  another  variety  in  England,  with  a 
large,  fmooth,  pyramidal  fruit :  but  thefe  are  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  accidental  varieties,  which  arife  from  the 
lame  feeds. 
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This  fort  rifes  with  a  thick,  foft,  herbaceous  flem, 
to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  which  is 
naked  till  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  top,  and 
hath  marks  of  the  veftiges  of  the  fallen  leaves  great 
part  of  its  length  ;  the  leaves  come  out  on  every  fide 
the  flem  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks  •,  thole  which  are 
fituated  undermoft  are  almoft  horizontal,  but  thole  on 
the  top  are  eredt  :  thefe  leaves  (in  full  grown  plants) 
are  very  large,  and  divided  into  many  parts  (or  lobes) 
which  are  deeply  finuated,  or  cut  into  irregular  divi- 
fions.  The  whole  plant  abounds  with  a  milky  acrid 
juice,  which  is  efteemed  good  for  the  ringworm: 
the  flem  of  the  plant,  and  alfo  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
leaves,  are  hollow  in  the  middle.  The  flowers  of 
the  male  plants  are  produced  from  between  the  leaves 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  on  every  fide,  which 
have  foot-ftalks  near  two  feet  long,  at  the  ends  of 
which  the  flowers  ftand  in  loofe  clufters,  each  having 
a  feparate  fhort  foot -ftalk  •,  thefe  are  of  a  pure  white, 
and  have  an  agreeable  odour.  They  are  monopeta- 
lous,  having  pretty  long  tubes,  but  are  cut  at  the 
top  into  five  parts,  which  twift  backward  like  a  ferew ; 
fometimes  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  fruit,  about 
the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  Catherine  Pear,  which  has 
occafioned  fome  to  fuppofe  it  was  a  diftind  fpecies 
but  I  have  frequently  raifed  this,  and  the  female  or 
fruitful  fort,  from  the  fame  feeds,  and  in  general  the 
male  flowers  fall  away,  without  any  fruit  fucceeding 
them.  The  flowers  of  the  female  Papaw  alfo  come 
out  between  the  leaves,  toward  the  upper  part  of  the 
plant,  upon  very  fhort  foot-ftalks,  fingly  fitting  clofe 
to  the  flem  ;  they  are  large  and  bell-fhaped,  com- 
pofed  of  fix  petals,  which  are  commonly  yellow,  but 
thofe  of  the  pyramidal  fort,  which  I  before  mention¬ 
ed,  were  purple  :  when  thefe  fall  away,  the  germen 
fwells  to  a  large  flefhy  fruit,  the  fize  of  a  fmall  Melon, 
which  are  of  different  forms  ;  fome  are  angular,  and 
compreffed  at  both  ends,  others  are  oval  and  globu¬ 
lar,  and  fome  pyramidal  ;  the  fruit  alfo  abounds  with 
the  fame  acrid  milky  juice  as  the  plants.  This  fruit, 
when  ripe,  is  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbee 
Iflands  eaten  with  pepper  and  fugar  as  Melons,  but 
are  much  inferior  to  our  moil  common  Melon  in  fla¬ 
vour,  in  its  native  country;  but  thole  which  have 
ripened  in  England  were  deteftable :  the  only  ufe  I 
have  made  known  of  this  fruit,  was,  when  they  were 
about  half  grown,  to  foak  them  in  fait  water,  to  get 
out  the  milky  juice,  and  pickle  them  for  Mangos, 
for  which  they  have  been  a  good  fubftitute.  Thefe 
plants  are  fuppofed  to  be  natives  of  America,  from 
whence  they  were  carried  to  the  Philippine  Iflands, 
and  to  feveral  parts  of  India,  where  they  are  now 
pretty  common.  Though  thefe  plants  have  been 
fuppofed  to  have  male  flowers  only  in  fome  plants, 
and  female  on  the  other,  yet  I  have  often  feen 
fmall  fruit  on  the  male  plants,  and  have  frequently 
had  fruit  on  the  female,  whofe  feeds  have  grown  as 
well  as  any  I  ever  fowed,  though  no  male  plants 
were  in  the  fame  itove  with  them. 

The  fecond  fort  was  found  growing  in  a  garden  at 
Lima,  by  father  Feuiliee,  and  it  was  the  only  plant 
he  faw  of  that  fort  in  his  travels.  This  differs  from 
the  other,  in  having  a  branching  ftalk,  the  lobes  or 
divifions  of  the  leaves  being  entire,  and  the  fruit  be¬ 
ing  fhaped  like  a  Pear,  which  he  fays  were  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fizes  ;  that  which  he  defigned  was  about  eight 
inches  long,  and  three  and  a  half  thick,  yellow  within 
and  without,  and  of  a  fweet  flavour.  The  flower, 
he  fays,  was  of  a  Rofe  colour,  and  divided  but  into 
five  parts. . 

1  hefe  plants  being  natives  of  hot  countries,  will  not 
thrive  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  preferred  in  a  warm- 
ftove  ;  where  there  are  fuch  conveniencies,  of  a  pro¬ 
per  height  to  contain  the  plants,  they  deferve  a  place 
as  well  as  almoft  any  of  the  plants  which  are  culti¬ 
vated  for  ornament ;  for  when  they  are  grown  to  a 
large  fize,  they  make  a  noble  appearance  with  their 
ftrong  upright  items,  which  are  garnifhed  on  every 
fide  near  the  top  with  large  firming  leaves,  fpreading 
out  near  three  feet  all  round  the  item :  the  flowers 
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of  the  male  fort  come  out  in  clufters  on  every"  fide  ; 
and  the  fruit  of  the  female  growing  roqnd  the  Italics 
between  the  leaves,  being  fo  different  from  anything 
of  European  production,  may  intitle  them  to  the  care 

of  the  curious.  i  . 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  an¬ 
nually  brought  in  plenty  from  the  Weft-Indies.  r 


lhould  be  fown  in  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  that 
the  plants  may  obtain  ftrength  befoie  the  autumn  . 
when  the  plants  are  near  two  inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled 
with  a  light,  gentle,  loamy  foil,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  carefully  fhading  them  from 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender 
plants  from  the  fame  country  •,  but  as  thefe  plants 
have  foft  herbaceous  ftalks,  and  abound  with  a  milky 
juice,  they  muft  not  have  too  much  water,  for  they 
are  frequently  killed  with  moifture.  There  fhould 
alfo  be  great  care  taken  when  thefe  plants  are  fhifted 
from  fmall  pots  into  larger,  to  preferve  the  whole  ball 
of  earth  to  their  roots  •,  for  whenever  they  are  left 
bare,  they  rarely  furvive  it.  As  .the  plants  advance 
in  their  growth,  they  will  require  larger  pots,  and 
when  they  are  too  tall  to  remain  under  frames,  they 
muft  be  placed  in  the  tan-bed  of  the  bark-ftove,  where 
they  fhould  conftantly  remain,  being  careful  not  to 
give  them  much  water,  efpecially  during  the  winter 
feafon  ;  and  in  fummer  their  waterings  fhould  be  often 
repeated,  but  given  in  fmall  quantities.  With  this 
management  I  have  raifed  plants  near  twenty  feet 
high  in  three  years,  which  have  produced  their  flow¬ 
ers  and  fruit  in  great  perfection. 

:ARLINA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  836.  The  Carlme 

Thiftle. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  flower ,  made  up  of  many  hermaphro¬ 
dite  florets,  which  are  fruitful  -,  thefe  are  included  in  a 
common ,  fwollen ,  fcaly  empalement  the  inner  feales  are 
long ,  and  placed  in  a  circular  order.  The  flowers  are  fun- 
nel-fhaped,  having  a  narrow  tube ,  but  are  bell-fhaped 
above ,  and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim ;  thefe  have 
each  five  floor t  hairy  ftamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical 
fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  fhort  germen  crowned 
with  down,  fupporting  a  flender  Jlyle  the  length  of  the  fta- 
'  win  a ,  crowned  with  an  oblong  bifid  ftigma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  taper  feed,  crowned  with  a 
branching  plumofe  down. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feCtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gamia  aequalis,  the  flowers  being  compofed  of  •  only 
hermaphrodite  florets  which  are  fruitful,  whofe  fum 
mits  are  connected,  and  form  a  tube. 

The  Species  are, 

x.  Carlina  ( Vulgaris )  caule  multifloro  corymboio,  flo- 
ribus  terminalibus  calvcibus  radio  albis.  Hort.  Clift. 
395.  Carline  Thiftle  with  many  fl-owers  in  a  corymbus, 
which  terminate  the  fialk,  having  white  rays  to  the  em¬ 
palement.  Carlina  fylveftris  vulgaris.  Cxuf.  Elift.  2. 
p.  155.  Common  wild  Carline  Thiftle. 

2.  Carlina  ( Racemofa )  floribus  feffilibus,  lateralibus 


r'hini,c 


with  a 

Car- 
I57- 


Nodding  Star- 


pauciffimis.  Sauv.  Meth.  293.  Carline 
few  flowers  growing  clofe  to  the  fide  of  the  fialk. 
lina  fylveftris  minor  Hifpanica.  Cluf.  Hilt.  2.  p. 

Small  wild  Spanifh  Carline  Thiftle. 

.  Carlina  (. Acaulis )  caule  unifloro  flore  breviore.  Hort. 
Cliff.  395.  Carline  Thiftle  with  one  floorter  flower  on  each 
ftalk.  Carlina  acaulos  magno  flore  albo.  C.  E.  P. 
38°. 

..  Carlina  ( Lanata )  caule  multifloro  lanato,  calycibus 
radio  purpureis.  Lin.  Sp.  1 1 60.  Carline  Thiftle  with 
many  downy  flowers  on  a  ftalk,  which  have  purple  rays  to 
their  empalement.  Acarna  flore  purpureo  rubente  pa- 

tulo.  C.  B.  P.  372. 

Carlina  ( Corymbofa )  caule  multifloro  fubdivifo,  flo¬ 
ribus  feffilibus  calycibus  radio  fiavis.  ProddLeyd. 
135.  Carline  Thiftle  with  many  flowers  on  a  ftalk,  which 
is  fubdivided ,  the  flowers  Jit  clofe  on  the  ftalks,  and  have 
yellow  rays  to  their  empalement.  Acarna  apula  umbella¬ 
te.  Colum.  Ecphr.  27. 
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The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  fterile  ground  iri 
moft  parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens.  The  others  are  often  preferved  in  botanic  gar¬ 
dens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  They  grow  naturally  in 
the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

They  may  all  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  in 
the  fpring  on  abed  of  frefh  undunged  earth,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  •,  for,  as  they  fend  forth 
tap  roots,  they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting  fo  well  as 
moft  other  plants.  When  the  plants  appear  above 
ground,  they  fhould  be  carefully  weeded ;  and,  as 
they  grow  in  fize,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  leaving  them  about  ten  inches  or 
a  foot  afunder.  The  fecond  year  moft  of  thefe  plants 
will  flower  *  but,  uplefs  the  fummer  proves  dry,  they 
rarely  produce  good  feeds  in  England,  and  moft  of 
them  decay  foon  after  they  have  flowered,  therefore 
it  is  pretty  difficult  to  maintain  thefe  plants  in  this 
country. 

CARNATION.  See  Dianthus. 
CARPESIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  948. 
wort. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  imbricated  empalement,  the  outer  leaves  are 
larger,  fpreading ,  and  reflexed,  the  inner  are  floorter  and 
equal :  the  flower  is  equal  and  compounded  the  herma¬ 
phrodite  florets  are  funnel-Jhaped,  opening  at  the  top  in 
five  parts-,  thefe  compofe  the  dijk.  The  female  florets  are 
tubulous ,  quinquefid,  clofing  together,  which  compofe  the 
border.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  have  five  fhort  ftami¬ 
na,  crowned  by  cylindrical  fummits,  and  an  oblong  ffir- 
men,  with  a  Jingle  ft  alk ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  ftigma  -,  the 
female  florets  have  the  like,  and  both  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
naked  feeds  inclofed  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  order  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Po- 
lygamia  fuperflua,  the  flowers  being  compofed  of  fe¬ 
male  and  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  both 
fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

Carpesium  ( Cernuum )  floribus  terminalibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  1203.  Nodding  Starwort  whofe  flozvers  terminate 
the  ftalks.  After  Cernuus.  Col.  Ecphr.  1.  p.251. 

2.  Carpesium  ( Abrotanoides )  floribus  lateralibus.  Ofb. 
It.  tab.  10.  Nodding  Starwort  whofe  flozvers  come  from 
the  fide  of  the  ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  It  is  a  bien¬ 
nial  plant,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  obtufe,  woolly, 
and  foft  to  the  touch.  The  flower-ftalk  rifes  from 
the  center  of  the  plant  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
branching  toward  the  top,  and  garnifhed  with  leaves 
of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  at  bottom,  but  fmaller  : 
each  of  the  branches  are  terminated  by  one  pretty 
large  flower  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour,  nodding 
on  one  fide  the  ftalk  thefe  are  compofed  of  female 
florets  which  compofe  the  border,  and  hermaphro¬ 
dite  florets  which  compofe  the  difk,  both  which  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  naked  feeds.  This  flowers  in  J uly, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may 
be  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the  fpring,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  if  they  are  thinned  and 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  they  will  require  no  other 
culture.  The  fecond  year  they  will  flower  and  pro¬ 
duce  feeds,  foon  after  which  the  plants  decay. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  China,  and  at 
prefent  is  rare  in  England.  T  his  hath  a  hard  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk,  garnifhed  with  broad  fpear-fliaped  leaves 
flightly  crenated  on  the  edges  :  the  flowers  are  thinly 
fcattered  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  and  blanches,  where 
they  fit  very  clofe,  nodding  downward  their  em- 
palements  are  compofed  of  many  fmall  leaves  which 
fpread  open,  and  inclofe  a  great  number  of  florets. 
This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a 
finffie  pot  •,  and  when  the  weather  becomes  warm, 
they  may  be  expofed,  but  in  autumn  they  muft  be 
houfed. 
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CARPINUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  952.  [fo  called  «f 
carpere,  Lat.  to  crop;  becaufe  it  may  be  eafily  cropped, 
or  its  wood  is  eafily  cleft.]  I  he  Hornbeam,  or  Hard- 
beam,  in  French  Charme. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  bath  male  and  female  flowers ,  growing  ftp ar ate  on  the 
fame  plant.  The  male  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  cylindrical 
rope  or  katkin ,  which  isloofe  and  fcaly ,  each  fcale  covering 
one  flower ,  which  hath  710  petals ,  but  ten  finall  ft  a 
tnina ,  terminated  by  compreffed  hairy  fummits.  The  female 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  the  fame  form ,  and  are  fingle  under 
each  fcale ;  thefe  have  one  petal ,  which  is  fhaped  like -  a 
cup ,  cut  into  fix  parts,  and  two  fhort  germen,  each  having 
two  hairy  ftyles,  crowned  by  a  fingle  ftigma.  The  katkin 
afterward  grows  large ,  and  at  the  bafe  of  each  fcale  is 
lodged  an  oval  angular  nut. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  clals,  intitled  Moncecia  Po- 
lyandria,  the  plants  of  this  clafs  having  male  and  fe¬ 
male  flowers  growing  feparate  on  the  fame  tree,  and 
thofe  of  this  fefiion  have  many  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Carpinus  (Vulgaris')  fquamis  ftrobilorum  planis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  447.  Hornbeam  with  fiat  feales  to  the  cones. 
Carpinus.  Dod.  Pempt.  841.  Common  Hornbeam. 

2.  Carpinus  ( Oftrya )  fquamis  ftrobilorum  inflatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  447.  Hornbeam  with  inflated  feales  to  the  cones. 
Oftrya  ulmo  fimilis,  frudtu  racemofo  iupulo  fimilis. 
C.  B.  P.  427.  The  Hop  Hornbeam. 

3.  Carpinus  (Orient alls)  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis 
ftrobilis  brevibus.  Hornbeam  with  oval ,  fpear-fhaped , 
fawed  leaves ,  and  the  fhorteft  cones.  Carpinus  Orien- 
talis  folio  minori,  fructu  brevi.  T.  Cor.  40.  Eaftern 
Hornbeam ,  with  a  f nailer  leaf  and  fhort er  fruit. 

4.  Carpinus  ( Virginiana )  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis, 
ftrobilis  longiflimis.  Hornbeam  with  pointed fpear-fhaped 
leaves ,  and  the  longeft  cones.  Carpinus  Virginiana  flo- 
relcens.  Pluk.  Virginia  flowering  JTornbeam. 

The  firft  fort  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  is  rarely  buffered  to  grow  as  a  timber-tree, 
being  generally  reduced  to  pollards  by  the  country 
people;  yet  where  the  young  trees  have  been  pro¬ 
perly  treated,  they  have  grown  to  a  large  flze.  I  have 
feen  fome  of  them  in  woods,  upon  a  cold  ftiff  clay, 
which  have  been  near  feventy  feet  high,  with  large, 
noble,  fine  Items,  perfectly  ftrait  and  found.  Of 
late  years,  this  has  been  only  confidered  as  a  fhrub, 
and  never  cultivated  but  for  under-wood  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  the  nurferies  to  form  hedges,  after  the 
French  tafte;  for  in  moft  of  their  great  gardens, 
their  cabinets,  &c.  are  formed  of  thefe  trees,  as  are 
their  treliiffes  and  hedges  which  furround  their  plan¬ 
tations.  But  fince  thefe  fort  of  ornaments  have  been 
almoft  banifhed  from  the  Englifh  gardens,  there  has 
been  little  demand  for  thefe  trees  in  the  nurferies. 

As  this  tree  will  thrive  upon  cold,  barren,  expofed 
hills,  and  in  fuch  fituations  where  few  other  forts  will 
grow,  it  may  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage  by 
the  proprietors  of  fuch  lands.  It  will  refill  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  winds  better,  than  moll  other  trees,  and  is  by 
no  means  flow  in  its  growth.  But  where  thefe  are 
propagated  for  timber,  they  Ihould  be  raifed  from 
feeds,  upon  the  fame  foil,  and  in  the  fame  fituation, 
where  they  are  deu^ned  to  grow;  and  not  brought 
from  better  land,  and  a  warmer  fituation,  as  is  too 
frequently  practifed.  Nor  Ihould  they  be  propagated 
by  layers,  which  is  the  common  method  where°they 
are  intended  for  hedges  or  under- wood  ;  for  which 
thofe  fo  raifed  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  full  as  well  as 
thofe  raifed  from  feeds,  but  the  latter  mull  always  be 
preferred  for  timber-trees. 

The  feeds  of  this  tree  Ihould  be  fown  in  the  autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of 
the  ground  till  fpring,  the  plants  will  not  come  up 
till  the  following  year.  When  the  plants  appear,  they 
muft  be  kept  very  clean  from  weeds,  and  treated  as 
other  forell-trees ;  in  two  years  time  they  will  be  fit 
to  tranfplant,  for  the  looner  all  trees  which  are  de- 
figned  •  for  timber  are  planted  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  the  larger  they  will  grow,  and  die  wood  will 
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be  firmer  and  more  durable.  If  thefe  are  not  inter* 
mixed  with  other  kind  of  trees,  they  Ihould  be  planted 
pretty  clofe ;  efpecially  on  the  outfide  of  the  plan¬ 
tations,  that  they  may  protect  and  draw  each  other 
up  :  and  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds  three  or 
four  years,  it  will  greatly  promote  their  growth,  after 
which  the  plants  will  have  obtained  fufficient  ftrength 
to  keep  down  the  weeds. 

As  the  trees  advance  in  their  growth,  they  mull 
be  thinned,  which  fliould  be  done  with  caution,  cut¬ 
ting  away  the  rnoft  unpromifing  plants  gradually,  fo 
as  not  to  let  much  cold  air  at  once,  to  thofe  which  • 
are  left,  efpecially  on  the  borders  of  the  plantation. 

For  in  all  young  plantations  of  timber,  it  is  much  the 
better  method,  to  take  away  a  few  trees  every  year,  •  . 
where  it  is  wanted,  than,  as  is  commonly  praftifed, 
to.  let  all  grow  till  it  is  fit  to  cut  as  under-wood,  and 
then  cut  all  away,  except  thofe  intended  for  timber ;  • 

whereby  fo  much  cold  air  is  fuddenly  let  in  upon 
them,  as  to  flop  their  progrefs  for  fome  years :  but 
by  this  method  a  prefent  advantage  is  gained,  which 
is  now  more  generally  attended  to,  than  the  future 
profit. 

The  timber  of  this  tree  is  very  tough  and  flexible, 
and  might  be  converted  to  many  ufeful  purpofes,  when 
buffered  to  grow  to  a  proper  lize ;  but  as  they  have 
been  generally  treated  otherwife,  the  principal  ufes 
it  has  been  applied  to,  was  for  turnery  ware,  for 
which  it  is  an  excellent  wood,  and  alfo  for  making: 
mill-cogs,  heads  of  beetles,  &c.  It  is  alfo  excellent  fuel. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  remain  upon  them,  till  the 
young  buds  in  the  fpring  thruft  them  off,  fo  they  af¬ 
ford  much  fhelter  to  birds  in  winter ;  and  this  ren¬ 
ders  them  very  proper  to  plant  round  the  borders  of 
other  plantations  in  expofed  fituations,  where  they 
will  defend  the  other  trees  in  winter,  and  thereby 
greatly  promote  their  growth. 

The  Hop  Hornbeam  fheds  its  leaves  in  winter,  with 
the  Elm,  and  other  deciduous  trees.  This  tree, 
tho’  but  lately  much  known  in  England,  is  very 
common  in  Germany,  growing  promifeuoufly  with 
the  common  fort.  It  is  alfo  laid  to  grow  plentifully 
in  many  parts  of  North  America,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  that  is  not  a  different  fort  from  this.  The 
Flop  Hornbeam  is  of  quicker  growth  than  the  com¬ 
mon  fort,  but  what  the  wood  of  that  will  be  I  do 
not  know;  for  there  are  but  few  of  the  trees  in 
England  growing  upon  their  own  roots,  moll  of  them 
having  been  grafted  upon  the  common  Hornbeam, 
which  is  the  ufual  method  of  propagating  them  in 
the  nurferies  ;  but  the  trees  fo  raifed  are  of  fhort  du¬ 
ration,  for  the  graft  generally  grows  much  fafter 
than  the  flock,  fo  that  in  a  few  years  there  is  a  great 
difproportion  in  their  fize ;  and  where  they  happen 
to  Hand  expofed  to  ffrong  winds,  the  graft  is  fre¬ 
quently  broken  from  the  flock,  after  many  years 
growth ;  for  which  reafon,  I  would  caution  every 
perfon  not  to  purchafe  any  of  thefe  trees  which  have 
been  fo  propagated. . 

The  Virginian  flowering  Hornbeam  is  flill  lefs  com¬ 
mon  than  the  laft,  and  only  to  be  feen  in  curious  gar¬ 
dens  ;  it  is  equally  as  hardy  as  the  other,  and  may  be 
increafed  by  layers. 

I' his  fort  will  grow  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  or 
more,  and  is  of  quicker  growth  than  either  of  the 
former  forts :  it  fheds  its  leaves  in  autumn,  about 
the  fame  time  with  the  Elm ;  and,  during  the  time 
of  its  verdure,  this  tree  makes  a  good  appearance, 
being  well  clothed  with  leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep, 
ffrong,  green  colour,  refembling  more  the  long-leaved 
Elm  than  the  Hornbeam. 

I  he  Eaftern  Hornbeam  is  a  tree  of  humble  growth, 
rarely  rifling  above  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  in  this 
country,  fhooting  out  many  horizontal  irregular 
branches,  fb  cannot  eafily  be  trained  up  to  a  ftem. 

I  he  leaves  of  this  fort  are  much  fmaller  than  -thofe 
of  tne  common  Hornbeam,  and  the  branches  grow 
cioler  together,  therefore  may  be  very  proper  for  low 
hedges,  where  they  are  wanted  in  gardens;  being  a 
ver  tonfile  plant,  it  may  be  kept  in  lefs  compafs 
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than  almoft  any  deciduous  tree.  It  is  as  hardy  as 
any  of  the  forts,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner  •,  but  at  prefent  it  is  rare  in  the  Englifh 
nurferies. 

CARROTS.  See  Daucus. 

CARTHAMUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  838.  [fo  called 
of  jcafiftwfiv,  Gr.  to  purge,  becaufe  the  feeds  of  it 
are  purging,]  Ballard  Saffron,  or  Safflower  in  French; 
Car  tame,  ou  Saffian  Batard. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  flower  compofed  of  fever al  hermaphrodite  florets , 
included  in  one  common  fcaly  empalsment.  The  fcales  are 
compofed  of  many  flat  leaves,  broad  at  their  bafle,  ending 
in  a  fpine ,  and  fpread  open  below.  The  florets  are  funnel- 
Jhaped,  of  one  leaf  ’,  cut  into  five  equal  fegments  at  the  top  ; 
thefe  have  five  fhort  hairy  jtamina ,  terminated  by  cy¬ 
lindrical  tubidar  fummits ;  in  the  center  is  Jituated  a  fhort 
germen,  fupporting  a  flender  fiyle  the  length  of  the  flamina , 
crowned  by  a  fingle  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
a  fingle ,  oblong ,  angular  feed ,  inclofed  in  the  empalement. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnceus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Po- 
lygamia  iEqualis ;  the  flowers  of  this  fedtion  being 
compofed  of  only  fruitful  florets,  and  their  fummits 
are  connected  in  form  of  a  cylindrical  tube. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Carthamus  ( Tinblorius )  foliis  ovatis  integris  ferrato- 
aculeatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  394.  Baflard  Saffron  with  oval 
entire  leaves ,  which  have  fpiny  fir  natures.  Carthamus 
oflicinarum,  flore  croceo.  Tourn.  Inll.  457.  Baflard 
Saffron  of  the  fhops ,  with  a  Saffron-coloured  flower. 

2.  Carthamus  ( Lanatus )  caule  pilofo  fuperne  lanato, 
foliis  inferioribus  pinnatifidis,  lummis  amplexicauli- 
bus  dentatis.  Hort..  Upfal.  251.  Carthamus  with  a 
hairy  ftalk ,  woolly  above ,  the  under  leaves  indented ,  and 
the  upper  embracing  the  ftalk.  Atracb/lis  lutea.  C.  B.  P. 
Yellow  Diftaff  Thiftlc. 

3.  Carthamus  ( Creticus )  caule  lasviufculo,  calycibus 
fublanatis,  fiofeulis  fubnovenis,  foliis  inferioribus  ly- 
ratis,  fummis  amplexicaulibus  dentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  1 163. 
Carthamus  with  a  fmooth  ftalk ,  woolly  empalement s ,  ge¬ 
nerally  nine  florets ,  the  under  leaves  lyre-fhaped ,  and  the 
upper  embracing  the  ftalk.  Cnicus  Creticus  Atractylidis 
folio  &  facie,  flore  leucophseo.  Tourn.  Cor.  33. 

4.  Carthamus  ( Tingitanus )  foliis  radicalibus  pinnatis, 

.  caulinis  pinnatifidis,  caule  unifioro.  Lin.  Sp.  1163. 

Carthamus  whofe  radical  leaves  are  winged ,  thofe  on  the 
ftalks  wing-pointed ,  and  one  flower  on  a  ftalk.  Cnicus 
perennis  caeruleus  Tingitanus.  H.  L.  162.  Blue  pe¬ 
rennial  Cnicus  of  Tangier. 

3.  Carthamus  {Car dune ellus)  foliis  caulinis  linearibus 
pinnatis  longitudine  plante.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  831. 
Carthamus  with  narrow  winged  leaves  on  the  ftalks , 
which  are  as  long  as  the  plant.  Cnicus  caeruleus  hu- 
milis  Montis  LupL  PI.  L.  Dwarf  Cnicus  of  Mount 
Lupus  with  a  Hue  flower. 

6.  Carthamus  (i Caruleus )  foliis  lanceolatis  fpinofo-den- 
tatis,'  caule  fubunifloro.  Hort.  Cliff.  1163.  Carthamus 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  prickly  indented ,  and  one  flower 
on  each  ftalk.  Cnicus  caeruleus  afperior.  C.  B.  P.  378. 
Rougher  blue  Cnicus. 

7.  Carthamus  (. Arboreflens )  foliis  enfiformibus  finuato- 
dentatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  136.-  Carthamus  with  fword- 
Jhaped  leaves  which  are  finuated  and  indented.  Cnicus 
Hifpanicusarborefcensfoetidiflimus.  Tourn.  Infl.  451. 
Stinking  ftrrubby  Cnicus  of  Spain. 

8.  CarthaMus  ( Corymb ofus )  floribus  umbellatis  nume- 
rofls.  Carthamus  with  many  flowers  in  umbels.  Chame¬ 
leon  niger  umbellatus,  flore  caeruleo  hyacinthino. 
C.  B.  P.  380.  Black  umbellated  Cham  tele  on  with  blue 
flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  and  in  fome 
of  the  warm  parts  of  Afla.  I  have  frequently  re¬ 
ceived  the  feeds  of  this  from  the  Britifh  iflands  in 
America,  but  whether  they  were  originally  carried 
thither,  or  if  it  grows  naturally  there,  I  could  never 
be  rightly  informed.  It  is  at  prefent  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  alfo  in  the  Levant,  from 
whence  great  quantities  of  Safflower  are  annually  im¬ 
ported  to  England,  for  dyeing  and  painting. 
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This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  a  ftiff  lig¬ 
neous  ftalk  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  high, 
dividing  upward  into  many  branches,  which  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oval  pointed  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
branches :  thefe  are  entire,  and  are  Tightly  fawed  on 
their  edges,  each  tooth  being  terminated  by  a  fhort 
fpine.  The  flowers  grow  fingle  at  the  extremity  of 
each  branch  :  the  heads  of  flowers  are  large,  inclofed 
in  a  fcaly  empalement ;  each  fcale  is  broad  at  the 
bafe,  flat,  and  formed  like  a  leaf  of  the  plant,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  fharp  fpine.  The  lower  part  of  the 
empalement  fpreads  open,  but  the  fcales  above  clofely 
embrace  the  florets,  which  {land  out  near  an  inch 
above  the  empalement ;  thefe  are  of  a  fine  Saffron 
•  colour,  and  this  is  the  part  which  is  gathered  for  the 
ufes  above-mentioned.  When  the  florets  decay,  the 
germen  which  is  fituated  in  each,  become  fingle, 
oblong,  angular  feeds,  of  a  white  colour,  and  have 
a  pretty  ftrong  {hell  or  cover  to  .them.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn;  but 
if  the  feafon  proves  cold  and  moift,  when  the  plants 
are  in  flower,  there  will  be  no  good  feeds  produced ; 
fo  that  there  are  few  feafons,  wherein  the  feeds  of  this 
plant  do  come  to  perfection  in  England. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fometimes  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine,  and  are  accounted  a  pretty  ftrong  cathartic, 
but  at  prefent  they  are  feldom  preferibed.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  April, 
upon  a  bed  of  light  earth :  the  beft  way  is  to  fow  them 
in  drills,  drawn  at  two  feet  and  a  half  diftance  from 
each  other,  in  which  the  feeds  ftiould  be  fcattered 
thinly,  for  the  plants  muft  not  {land  nearer  each 
other  than  a  foot  in  the  rows ;  but  as  fome  of  the 
feeds  will  fail,  fo  a  greater  quantity  fhould  be  fown, 
as  it  will  be  eafy  to  thin  the  plants,  at  the  time  when 
the  ground  is  hoed.  If  the  feeds  are  good,  the 
plants  will  appear  in  lefs  than  a  month ;  and  in  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  after,  it  will  be  proper  to 
hoe  the  ground  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  plants  fhould  be  thinned  where  they 
are  too  clofe ;  but  at  this  time  they  flrould  not  be  fe- 
parated  to  their  full  diftance,  left  fome  of  them  fhould 
afterward  fail ;  fo  that  if  they  are  now  left  fix  inches 
afunder,  there  will  be  room  enough  for  the  plants  to 
grow,  till  the  next  time  of  hoeing,  when  they  muft 
be  thinned  to  the  diftance  they  are  to  remain  for  good: 
after  this  they  fhould  have  a  third  hoeing,  which,  if 
carefully  performed  in  dry  weather,  will  deftroy  the 
weeds  and  make  the  ground  clean,  fo  that  the  plants 
will  require  no  farther  care,  till  they  come  to. flower; 
when,  if  the  Safflower  is  intended  for  ufe,  the  florets 
lhould  be  cut  off  from  the  flowers  as  they  come  to 
perfection  •,  but  this  muft  be  performed  when  they 
are  perfectly  dry,  and  then  they  flrould  be  dried  in  a 
kiln,  with  a  moderate  fire,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  true  Saffron,  which  will  prepare  the  commodity 
for  ufe. 

But  if  the  plants  are  defigned  for  feed,  the  flowers 
muft  not  be  gathered ;  for  if  the  florets  are  cut  off, 
it  will  render  the  feeds  abortive,  though  they  may 
fwell  and  grow  to  their  ufual  flze,  as  I  have  frequently 
experienced;  yet  when  they  are  broken,  there  will  be 
found  nothing  more  than  a  {hell  without  any  kernel. 
And  this  frequently  happens  to  be  the  cafe  with  thefe 
feeds,  in  wet  cold  feafons ;  though  in  very  wet  years 
the  germen  will  rot,  and  never  come  fo  forward  as  to 
form  a  fhell. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  this  plant  was  formerly 
cultivated  in  the  fields  in  feveral  parts  of  England, 
for  the  dyers  ufe;  and  particularly  in  Gloucefterlhire, 
where  the  common  people  frequently  gathered  the 
florets,  and  dried  them,  to  put  into  their  puddings 
and  cheefecakes,  to  give  them  a  colour ;  but  fome  by 
putting  it  in  too  great  quantity,  gave  their  puddings 
a  cathartic  quality. 

If  this  plant  was  ever  cultivated  here  in  great  quan¬ 
tity,  it  is  furprifing  how  it  came  to  be  fo  totally  ne^ 
gleCted,  as  that  at  prefent,  there  are  not  the  leaft 
traces  to  be  met  with,  in  any  part  of  England,  of  its 
ever  having  been  cultivated ;  nor  is  the  commodity 
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fcarce  known,  except  to  thofe  who  deal  m  it^the 
quantity  of  this  which  is  annually  conf. ™cd  in  t 
Ianci  is  fo  great,  as  to  make  a  very  confiderable  article 
in  trade  I'o  that  it  might  be  very  well  worthy  of 
public  attention  •,  for  although  the  feeds  feldom  come 
Son  in  England,  yet  thefe  might  be  annually 
procured  from  .broad,  and  the  plants  would  com 
Handy  produce  the  flowet,  which  is  the  )  P 
ufeful.  A  few  years  paft  I  fent  a  fmall  paicel  of  the 
feeds  of  this  plant  to  South  Carolina,  where  ^ 
afterward  informed  it  grew  amazingly, 
weeks  after  the  feeds  were  town,  the  crop  of  Safflower 
was  fit  to  cut,  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  feeds 
were  given,  fent  fome  of  the  commodity  to  his  brot 
in  London,  who  was  fo  kind  as  to  lend  me  a  fpc- 
cimen  of  it,  with  an  account  that  the  dyeis  c?mP  ' 
of  its  want  of  colour;  and  upon  examining  it,  1  found 
the  florets  were  drawn  out  of  their  .empalernents  tne 
whole  length,  fo  that  their  tans  which  had  been .  1 
eluded  in  their  covers  were  white,  and  being  mixed 
together  gave  the  whole  a  pale  appearance ;  upon  this 
I  wrote  to  the  gentleman  to  defire  he  would  cut  off 
tiie  upper  part  of  the  florets  with  fciffars,  which  wou 
be  eafier  performed,  but  have  heard  nothing  .  rom 
him  fince  ;  however,  a  year  or  two  after  I  received  a 
letter  from  his  excellency  Governor  Lyttleton,  in 
which  he  wrote  that  the  Safflower  bid  fair  to  prove 
one  of  their  great  branches  of  commerce,  but  how  it 
has  turned  out  I  have  not  fince  heard. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  great  plenty,  in  fome  parts 
of  Germany,  where  the  feeds  conftantly  come  to 
perfe&ion ;  and  as  I  have  obtained  a  fhort  account 
of  their  method  of  cultivation,  from  a  curious  gen¬ 
tleman  of  that  country,  fo  I  fhall  infert  it  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  thofe  who  may  be  induced  to  engage  in  this 
undertaking.  _ 

The  ground  in  which  they  propofe  to  fow  the  Car 
thanius,  has  always  a  double  fallow  given  to  it,  firft 
to  delliroy  the  weeds,  and  afterward  to  make  it  fine. 
They  make  choice  of  their  lighted  land,  and  fuch  as 
is  clear  from  Couch  Grafs,  and  other  troublefome 
weeds.  After  the  land  has  been  fallowed  a  fummer 
and  winter,  in  which  time  they  give  it  four  plough¬ 
ing,  and  harrow  it  between  each,  to  break  the  clods, 
and  pulverize  it :  in  the  latter  end  of  March  they  give 
it  the  laft  ploughing,  when  they  lay  it  in  narrow 
furrows  off  about  five  feet  or  a  little  more,  leaving  a 
fpace  of  two  feet  between  each :  then  they  harrow 
thefe  lands  to  make  them  level,  and  after  it  is  finilhed, 
they  fow  rhe  feeds  in  the  following  manner.  With  a 
fmall  plough,  they  draw  four  fhallow  furrows  in 
each  land,  at  near  a  foot  and  a  half  diftance,  into 
which  they  fcatter  the  feeds  thinly ;  then  with  a  har¬ 
row,  whole  teeth  are  little  more  than  one  inch  long, 
they  draw  the  earth  into  the  drills  to  cover  the  feeds; 
after  this,  they  draw  a  roller  over  the  ground,  to 
fmooth  and  fettle  it.  When  the  plants  are  come  up, 
fo  as  to  be  diftinguilhed,  they  hoe  the  ground  to  de- 
ftroy  the  weeds ;  and  at  this  firft  operation,  where 
the  plants  happen  to  be  clofe,  they  cut  up  the  leaft 
promifing,  leaving  them  all  fingle,  at  the  diftance  of 
three  or  four  inches ;  which  they  always  fuppofe  will 
be  lufficient  room  for  their  growth,  till  the  fecond 
time  of  hoeing,  which  mull  be  performed  in  about 
five  weeks  after  their  firft ;  in  which  they  are  guided 
by  the  growth  of  the  weeds,  for  as  this  work  is  per¬ 
formed  With  a  Dutch  hoe,  fo  they  never  fuffer  the 
weeds  to  grow  to  any  fize  before  they  cut  them  ; 
in  which  they  judge  right,  for  when  the  weeds  are 
fmall,  one  man  will  hoe  as  much  ground  in  a  day, 
as  can  be  performed  by  three,  when  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  large ;  and  the  weeds  will  be  more 
effectually  dellroyed. 

They  give  a  third  hoeing  to  the  plants,  about  five 
or  fix  weeks  after  the  fecond ;  which  generally  makes 
the  ground  fo  clean,  as  to  require  no  more  cleaning, 
till  the  Carthamus  is  pulled  up.  When  the  plants 
begin  to  flower,  and  have  thruft  out  their  florets  (or 
thrum)  to  a  proper  length,  they  go  over  the  ground 
once  a  week  to  gather  it ;  and  as  it  is  from  time  to 
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time  o-athcred,  it  is  dried  in  a  kiln  for  ufe.  There 
is  ufuaily  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  for  fix  or  feven 
weeks.  After  the  crop  is  gathered,  the  ftalks  are 
pulled,  and  tied  in  bundles  for  fuel ;  and  when  they 
have  been  fet  up  a  few  days  to  dry,  they  are  carried 
off,  and  the  ground  is  ploughed  for  Wheat ;  which 
they  fay,  always  fucceeds  well  after  this  plant. 

The  good  quality  of  this  commodity  is  chiefly  in  the 
colour,  which  fhould  be  of  a  bright  Saffron  colour, 
and  herein  that  which  is  cultivated  in  England  often 
fails;  for  if  there  happens  much  rain  during  the 
time  the  plants  are  in  flower,  it  will  caufe  the  florets 
to  change  to  a  dark  or  dirty  yellow,  which  will  alfo 
befal  that  which  is  gathered  when  there  is  any  moifture 
remaining  upon  it;  therefore  great  care  muff  be 
taken  not  to  gather  it  till  the  dew  is  quite  dried  off, 
nor  fhould  it  be  preffed  together  till  it  has  been  dried 
on  the  kiln.  The  manner  of  doing  this  being  the  fame 
as  for  the  true  Saffron,  I  fhall  not  mention  it  here, 
but  defire  the  reader  to  turn  to  the  article  Crocus, 
where  that  is  fully  treated. 

In  Spain  this  plant  is  cultivated  in  their  gardens,  as 
Marigolds  are  in  England,  to  put  into  their  foups, 
olios,  and  other  diflies,  to  give  them  a  colour.  The 
Jews  alfo  are  very  fond  of  this,  and  mix  it  in  moft 
of  their  viands ;  and  it  is  very  probable  they  were  the 
perfons  who  firft  carried  the  feeds  of  this  plant  to 
America,  and  taught  the  inhabitants  the  ufe  of  it,  for 
it  is  now  as  commonly  ufed  by  the  Englifh  there,  as 
in  any  part  of  Europe. 

This  plant  may  be  admitted  to  have  a  place  in  the 
borders  of  large  gardens,  where  it  will  add  to  the 
variety,  during  the  time  of  its  continuance  in  flower, 
which  is  commonly  two  months,  or  ten  weeks for 
if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  beginning  of  April,  the 
firft  flowers  will  appear  in  the  middle  of  July  at  far- 
thefi: ;  and  there  will  be  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  on  the 
fide  branches,  till  the  end  of  September,  or  in  mild 
warm  feafons  till  the  middle  of  October,  during  which 
time  the  plants  will  not  be  deftitute  of  flowers ;  which 
being  of  a  bright  Saffron  colour,  make  a  pretty  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  if  the  plants  are  fupported  to  prevent 
their  being  broken,  or  blown  down  by  the  wind, 
they  will  not  interfere  with  the  other  flowers,  becaufe 
thefe  have  a  regular  upright  growth. 

When  they  are  cultivated  for  this  purpofe,  the  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  de- 
figned  to  remain,  becaufe  they  do  not  bear  trans¬ 
planting  well ;  therefore  three  or  four  feeds  Ihould 
be  fown  in  each  patch,  left  any  of  them  fhould  fail ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  grown  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  out 
of  danger,  the  moft  promifing  in  each  patch  fhould 
be  left,  and  the  others  pulled  up,  that  they  may  not 
draw  or  injure  thofe  which  are  to  Hand. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  where  the' women  ufe  the 
ftalks  of  this  plant  for  diftaffs,  from  whence  it  had 
the  title  of  Diftaff  Thiftle.  It  is  by  fome  called 
Baftard  wild  Saffron.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
fometimes  ordered  for  medicine,  and  are  fuppofed  to 
have  the  fame  virtues  as  Carduus  Benedidtus. 

This  plant  is  annual,  perifhing  foon  after  the  feeds 
are  ripe ;  the  lower  leaves  fpread  flat  upon  the  ground ; 
thefe  are  five  or  fix  inches  long,  narrow,  and  deeply 
indented  on  both  fldes ;  they  are  hairy,  and  have  a 
few  foft  fpines  on  their  edges ;  the  ftalk  rifes  about 
two  feet  high,  covered  with  hairs,  and  garnifbed  with 
oblong  hairy  leaves,  which  embrace  the  ftalk  with 
their  bafe,  and  are  deeply  finuated,  with  fliarp  thorns 
growing  on  their  edges.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
divides  into  many  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
leaves  of  the  fame  form,  but  fmaller.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  having  a 
duller  of  fliff,  hard,  prickly  leaves  below  the  fcaly 
empalement,  which  contains  many  yellow  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers,  fucceeded  by  oblong  angular  feeds. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn.  If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  fown  in  au¬ 
tumn,  the  plants  will  flower  early  the  following  fum- 
mer,  fo  there  will  be  a  certainty  of  good  feeds.  They 

may 
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may  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of  earth  in  any  fituation, 
■and  will  require  no  other  culture,  but  to  keep  them 
■^clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  where  they  are 
too  clofe  j  this  being  a  medicinal  plant,  is  kept  in  fome 
wardens,  but  it  hath  little  beauty. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this,  which  grows  much  taller, 
the  heads  are  larger,  and  the  leaves  are  placed  clofer 
upon  the  (talks.  This  was  found  by  Dr.  Tournefort 

in  the  Levant.  ,  _  . 

The  third  fort  was  alfo  difcovered  by  Tournefort  in 
the  iiland  of  Crete,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds 
to  the  royal  garden  at  Paris.  This  differs  from  the 
former,  in  having  a  fmooth  fcalk  •,  the  leaves  are  veiy 
itiff,  deeply  indented,  fmooth^  and  are  armed  with 
very  ftrong  fpines  •,  the  heads  of  flowers  are  oval, 
the  florets  white,  and  the  plant  grows  near  four  feet 
hicrh.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  may  be  fown 
•and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former,  and  flowers 
about  the  fame  time. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  but  an  annual 
ftalk.  This  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  and  was  firft 
brought  to  England  from  T.  angier ;  the  feeds  of  this 
are  never  perfected  in  England,  fo  it  is  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  roots.  The  belt  time  for  tranfplanting 
and  parting  them,  is  about  the  beginning  of  March ; 
they  fhould  have  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation, 
otherwife  they  are  liable  to  be  deftroyed  in  fevere 

winters.  „  i  ,  irL.  i 

The  (talks  of  this^ife  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 

ieldom  putting  out  any  branches,  garnilhed  with 
narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves  the  whole  length  of  the 
italic  •,  thefe  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  each  of 
the  ferratures  ending  in  a  fharp  point.  "1  he  (talk  is 
terminated  by  one  large  fcaly  head  of  blue  flowers, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iouth  of  France, 
Spain,  and  ItaTy.  This  hath  a  perennial  root  and 
an  annual  (talk,  which  rifes  about  fix  inches  high;  it 
is  channelled,  hairy,  and  garnilhed  with  long  narrow 
leaves,  ending  in  feveral  (harp  fpines ;  their  edges  are 
indented,  each  indenture  ending  in  a  fpine.  Each 
ftalk  is  terminated  by  one  large  head  of  blue  flowers, 
having  a  leafy  empalement,  compofed  of  very  broad 
fcales,  each  ending  in  a  (harp  fpine.  It  flowers  in 
June. 

This  fort  is  difficult  to  propagate  in  England,  for  the 
roots  do  not  put  out  offsets  iike  the  former,  fo  is 
only  to  be  raifed  from  feeds  *,  which  do  not  come  to 
perfection  here,  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  warm  and 
dry.  This  plant  (liould  have  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm 
fituation. 

The  fixth  fort  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  fourth,  which  is  a  great  miftake,  for  they 
are  extremely  different.  This  rifes  with  a  (ingle  ftalk 
about  two  feet  high,  which  is  of  a  purpliffi  colour, 
hairy,  and  channelled,  clofely  garnifhed  with  broad 
fpear-fliaped  leaves,  which  are  (harply  fawed  on  their 
ecfoes,  and  covered  with  a  (hort  hairy  down.  The 
(talk  is  terminated  by  a  Angle  large  head  of  blue 
flowers,  having  a  fcaly  empalement,  compofed  of  two 
orders  of  leaves,  the  outer  being  broad,  long,  and 
armed  with  (harp  fpines  on  their  edges  *  the  inner  are 
narrow,  and  terminate  with  a  fharp  thorn.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  their 
roots,  which  (liould  be  performed  in  autumn,  when 
the  leaves  decay.  It  (hould  have  a  light  diy  foil,  in 
which  it  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  winters,  and 
continue  many  years.  It  may  alio  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  ripen  well  in  dry  feafons,  but  in  wet 
fummers  the  feeds  are  generally  abortive ;  this  re¬ 
quires  no  other  care  but  to  keep  it  clean  from  weeds. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  France  and  Italy,  on  ar¬ 
able  land. 

The  feventh  fort  I  received  from  Andalufia,  where  it 
grows  naturally  in  great  plenty.  This  rifes  with  a 
flirubby  perennial  ftalk  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  dividing  into  many  branches,  garnifhed  with 
pretty  long  fword-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  indented, 
armed  with  fpines  on  their  edges,  and  embrace  the 
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ftalks  with  their  bafe.  The  branches  are  terminated 
by  large,  fcaly,  prickly  heads  of  .yellow  flowers, 
which  come  out  in  July,  but  are  never  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  this  country,  fo  can  only  be  propagated  by 
fide  (hoots,  flipped  from  the  branches  in  the  fpring, 
and  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  obferving  to  (hade 
them  till  they  have  taken  root ;  then  they  muft  be 
gradually  hardened,  and  removed  into  the  open  air, 
and  when  they  have  obtained  ftrength,  they  may  be 
feparated,  and  fome  of  them  planted  in  a  warm  dry 
border,  where  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  or¬ 
dinary  winters  •,  but,  in  fevere  froft,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  deftroyed,  therefore  a  plant  or  two  (liould  be 
kept  in  pots,  and  (heltered  in  winter  to  preferve  the 
fpecies. 

The  feeds  of  the  eighth  fort  were  fent  me  from 
Spain,  where  it  grows  naturally.  This  hath  a  pe¬ 
rennial  root  but  an  annual  ftalk,  which  is  Angle,  and 
never  puts  out  any  fide  branches  j  thefe  are  white, 
fmooth,  and  channelled.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
of  a  pale  green,  and  clofely  armed  on  their  edges 
with  (hort  ftiff  fpines,  which  come  out  double.  1'he 
ftalks  are  terminated  by  Angle,  oval,  fcaly  heads  of 
white  flowers,  eacli  fcale  being  terminated  by  a  pur- 
plifti  fpine.  This  fquamous  empalement  is  clofely 
joined  at  the  top,  fo  as  few  of  the  hermaphrodite  flo¬ 
rets  appear  vifible  above  it  •,  and  this  is  guarded  by  a 
border  of  long,  narrow,  prickly  leaves,  furrounding 
the  head,  which  rife  confiderably  above  the  flowers. 
This  plant  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  feldom 
perfects  its  feeds  in  England.  It  fhould  be  planted 
in  a  light  foil  and  a  warm  fituation,  where  it  will 
live  abroad  in  our  ordinary  winters,  but  in  fevere  froft 
it  is  fometimes  deftroyed.  As  the  feeds  of  this  fort 
rarely  ripen  in  England,  the  only  method  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  plant,  is  by  parting  the  roots  in  the  fpring. 
CARUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  327.  Carvi  [fo  called 
of  K «/>«;  Gr.  the  head,  as  though  good  for  the  head ; 
but  others  derive  the  name  from  Caria,  where  the 
antients  found,  this  plant.]  Carui,  orCarraway. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  umbellate d  flower ,  compofed  of  feveral  fmall 
umbels ,  which  are  formed  as  rays  to  the  general  umbel 
neither  of  which  have  any  invokcrum  *,  the  Jingle  flowers 
have  very  fmall  empalement s  \  each  hath  five  he  art -fhaped 
cbtufe  petals,  turned  inward  at  their  points  •,  it  hath  five 
hairy  ftamina  the  length  of  the  petals ,  terminated  by  round- 
ijh  fmall  fummits.  'The  germen  is  fituated  under  the 
flower ,  fupporting  two  fmall  ftyles ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle 
ftigma.  T he  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  chan¬ 
nelled  fruit ,  dividing  into  two  parts ,  each  having  an  ob- 
long  furrowed  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Dygynia, 
the  flowers  having  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Carum  (Carvi)  foliis  pinnatifidis  planis,  umbellatis 
inaequalibus  confertis.  Carraway  with  plain  leaves  ending 
with  many  points ,  and  unequal  umbels ,  growing  clofe. 
Cuminum  pratenfe,  Carui  officinarum.  C.  B.  P.  159. 
Meadow  Cumin ,  or  Carraway  of  the  Jhops . 

.  Carum  ( Hifpanicum )  foliis  capillaribus  multifidis, 
umbellis  laxis.  Carraway  with  capillary^  multifid  leaves , 
and  loofe  umbels.  Carvi  Hifpanicum,  femine  majore, 
&  latiore.  Juflf.  Spanifh  Carraway  with  a  larger  and 
broader  feed. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Carraway,  whofe  feeds 
are  greatly  ufed,  not  only  in  medicine,  but  alfo .  in 
the  kitchen,  &c.  This  grows  naturally  in  fome  rich 
meadows  in  Lincolnftiire  and  Yorkfhiie,  and  is 
fometimes  found  growing  in  the  paftures  near  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  alfo  cultivated  for  ufe  in  Eflex,  and  fome 
other  counties. 

This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  rifes  from  feeds  one 
year,  flowers  the  next,  and  perifhes  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe.  It  hath  a  taper  root  like  a  Parfnep, 
but  much  fmaller,  which  runs  deep  into  the  ground, 
and  hath  a  ftrong  aromatic  tafte,  fending  out  many 
fmall  fibres  j  from  the  root  arifss  one  or  two  fmooth, 

folid. 
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folid,  channelled  ftalks,  about  two  feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  winged  leaves,  having  long  naked  foot- 
ftalks,  and  many  fmall  wings  placed  oppolite  on  the 
midrib,  which  are- compofed  of  many  narrow',  httle, 
plain  leaves,  ending  in  feveral  points.  The  {talks 
divide  upward  into  leveral  fmaller  branches,  each  or 
which  is  terminated  by  an  umbel,  compofed  of  fix  or 
eip-ht  fmall  feparate  umbels  or  rays,  which  divide  in¬ 
to0 feveral  fmall  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftainmg  a  fingle 
white  flower,  with. five  heart-fhaped  petals;  the 
flowers  of  thefe  fmall  umbels  are  clofely  joined  toge¬ 
ther.  After  the  flowers  are  decayed,  the  germen  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  channelled  fruit,  compofed  of  two 
oblong  channelled  feeds,  plain  on  one  fide,  but  con¬ 
vex  on  the  other.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds 

ripen  in  autumn.  . 

The  beft  feafon  for  flowing  the  feeds  of  this  plant  is 
in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  when  they  will 
more  certainly  grow,  than  thofe  fown  in  the  fpiing; 
and  the  plants  which  rife  in  the  autumn,  generally 
flower  the  following  feafon,  fo  that  a  fummer’s  growth 
is  hereby  faved.  When  the  plants  come  up,  the 
ground  fhould  be  hoed  to  deftroy  the  weeas ;  and 
where  the  plants  are  too  clofe,  they  muft  be  thinned 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  practifed  for  Carrots,  leaving 
them  three  or  four  inches  apart.  In  the  following 
ipring  they  will  require  to  be  twice  more  hoed,  which 
will  keep  the  ground  clean  till  the’ feeds  are  ripe ;  then 
the  {talks  muft  be  pulled  up,  and  tied  in  bundles, 
fetting  them  upright  to  dry,  when  the  feeds  may  be 
threfhed  out  for  ufe. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain :  the  feeds 
of  this  were  fent  me  from  the  royal  garden  at  Paris. 
This  plant  rifes  with  a  ftronger  ftalk  than  the  former, 
which  feldom  grows  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
but  is  clofely  garnifhed  with  fine  narrow  leaves  like 
thofe  of  Dill ;  the  ftalks  divide  upward  into  many 
branches,  each  being  terminated  by  loofe  umbels  of 
white  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  large  broad 
feeds,  having  the  fame  aromatic  flavour  as  the  com¬ 
mon  fort.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  may  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

C  ARYOPHYLLATA.  See  Geum. 

CARYOPPIYLLUS.  Lin.  Gen.  594.  Caryo¬ 
phyllus  aromaticus.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  66 1.  tab.  432. 
The  Clove-tree~ ,  or  Allfpice. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  double  empalement ,  that  of  the  flower  is  of  one 
leaf  ent  into  four  obtufe  part s,  upon  which  the  germen 
is  fituated  ■„  the  fruit  hath  another  empalement ,  which  is 
fmall,  and  jlightly  divided  into  four  parts ,  which  are  per¬ 
manent.  The  flower  hath  four  blunt  petals,  which  are 
fituated  oppoflte  to  the  inciffures  of  the  empalement.  It  hath 
many  ftarnina ,  which  rife  from  the  fides  of  the  empale- 
ment,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits.  The  germen  is 
fituated  under  the  flower ,  and  is  crowned  by  the  fmall  em¬ 
palement,  fupporting  a  fingle  upright  flyle,  crowned  by  an 
obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  foft  ber¬ 
ry  with  two  cells,  each  containing  a  fingle  kidney-fhaped 
feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion  of 
Linnteus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  intitled  Polyandria  Mo- 
nogynia,  the  flower  having  many  ftarnina  and  but 
one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Caryophyllus  (. Aromaticus )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis 
oppofitis,  floribus  terminalibus,  ftaminibus  corolla 
longioribus.  The  Clove-tree  with  oval  fpear-fhapedieaves 
growing  oppoflte,  and  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks, 
whofe  ftarnina  are  longer  than  the  petals.  Caryophyllus 
aromaticus  frudtu  oblongo.  C.  B.  P.  410.  Aromatic 
Clove  with  an  oblong  fruit. 

2.  Caryophyllus  ( Pimento )  foliis  lanceolatis  oppofitis, 
floribus  racemofis  terminalibus,  &  axillaribus.  Clove- 
tree  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  growing  oppoflte ,  and  flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
•wings  of  the  leaves.  Myrtus  arborea  aromatica  foliis 
laurinis.  Sloan.  Cat.  161.  The  Pimento,  or  All- 
fpice. 

3-  Caryophyllus  ( Frulicofus )  foliis  lanceolatis  oppofi- 
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pis,  floribus  geminatis  alaribus.  Brown.  Hift.  Jam. 
248.  Clove-tree  with  fpear-floaped  leaves  placed  oppo¬ 
flte,  and  flowers  growing  by  pairs  from  the  fldes  of  the 
ftalks. 

4.  Caryophyllus  (Cotinifolia)  foliis  ovatis  obtufis  op¬ 
pofitis,  floribus  lparfis  alaribus.  Clove-tree  with  oval 
blunt  leaves  placed  oppoflte,  and  flowers  growing  thinly 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches.  „  Myrtus  cotini  folio. 
Plum.  Cat.  19.  Myrtle  with  a  leaf  of  Venice  Sumach . 

5.  Caryophyllus  (Racemofis)  foliis  oblongo-ovatis, 
emarginatis,  ridigis,  glabris,  floribus  racemofis  ter¬ 
minalibus.  Clove-tree  with  oblong  oval  leaves ,  which 
are  fiiff,  flnooth ,  and  indented  at  the  edges,  and  flowers 
growing  in  branches  terminating  the  ftalk. 

The  full  fott  grows  naturally  in  the  Moluccas,  and 
the  hotteft  parts  of  the  world,  where  it  rifes  to  the 
height  of  a  common  Apple-tree  ;  but  the  trunk  ge¬ 
nerally  divides  at  about  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground  into  three  or  four  large  limbs,  which  grow 
ered,  and  are  covered  with  a  thin  fmooth  bark, 
which  adheres  clofely  to  the  wood.  Thefe  limbs  di¬ 
vide  into  many  fmall  branches,  which  form  a  fort  of 
conical  figure ;  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Bay- 
tree,  and  are  placed  oppoflte  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  which  are  fmall,  white,  and  have  a 
great  number  of  ftarnina,  which  are  much  longer 
than  the  petals.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
berries,  which  are  crowned  with  the  empalement,  di¬ 
vided  into  four  parts,  which  fpread  flat  on  the  top 
of  the  fruit,  in  which  form  they  are  brought  to  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  for  it  is  the  young  fruit  beaten  from  the  trees 
before  they  are  half  grown,  which  are  the  Cloves  ufed 
all  over  Europe. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  plants  of  this  kind  being  in 
the  gardens,  either  in  England  or  Holland,  but  I 
chofe  to  mention  it  here,  to  introduce  the  other. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  north  fide  of  that  ifland,  where  it  is 
found  in  great  plenty,  and  is  a  confiderable  branch 
of  their  trade  ;  the  unripe  fruit  dried,  being  the  All- 
fpice  fo  well  known  in  Europe.  It  is  now  cultivated 
with  care  in  many  of  the  plantations,  for  the  trees 
will  thrive  upon  fhallow  rocky  land,  which  is  unfit 
for  the  Sugar-cane  ;  fo  that  a  great  advantage  arifes  to 
the  planters  from  thofe  lands,  which  would  otherwife 
be  of  fmall  account  to  them. 

This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more, 
with  a  ftrait  trunk,  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown 
bark, .  dividing  upward  into  many  branches  which 
come  out  oppoflte,  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves, 
refembling  thofe  of  the  Bay-tree  in  form,  colour,  and 
texture,  but  are  longer,  and  are  placed  by  pairs : 
when  thefe  are  bruifed  or  broken,  they  have  a  very 
fine  aromatic  odour  like  that  of  the  fruit.  The 
branches  grow  very  regular,  fo  that  the  trees  make  a 
fine  appearance;  ^and  as  they  retain  their  leaves 
through  the  year,  the  trees  are  worthy  of  being  pro¬ 
pagated  for  ornament  and  lhade  about  the  habitations 
of  the  planters.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large 
loofe  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  towards 
their  ends,  each  branch  is  alfo  terminated  by  a  larger 
bunch  than  the  other  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of 
an  herbaceous  colour ;  they  are  male  and  female  upon 
diftinfl  trees.  I  was  favoured  with  fine  famples  of 
both,  and  alfo  a  particular  account  of  the  trees,  by 
William  Williams,  Efq;  of  St.  Anne’s,  on  the  north 
fide  of  Jamaica,  who  has  the  greateft  number  of  thefe 
trees  on  his  plantation  of  any  perfon  in  that  ifland. 
The  male  flowers  have  very  fmall  petals,  and  a  great 
number  of  ftarnina  in  each,  which  are  of  the  fame 
colour  with  the  petals,  terminated  by  oval  bifid  fum¬ 
mits  ;  the  female  flowers  have  no  ftarnina,  but  an 
oval  germen,  fituated  below  the  flower,  fupporting 
a  (lender  ftyle,  with  a  blunt  ftigma  at  the  top.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular  pulpy  berry, 
including  two  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  The  ufual  fea¬ 
fon  when  thefe  trees  flower,  is  in  June,  July,  and 
Auguft. 


When 
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When  the  fruit  of  thefe  trees  are  defigned  for  ufe, 
they  are  gathered,  or  beaten  down  from  the  trees  a 
little  before  they  arrive  to  their  full  fize,  and  are  fe- 
parated  from  leaves,  ftalks,  or  any  rubbilh  which 
may  have  accidentally  mixed  with  them  ;  then  the 
fruit  is  expofed  every  day  to  the  fun,  fpread  on  cloths 
for  tenor  twelve  days  to  dry,  but  removed  under  co¬ 
ver  every  evening  to  fcreen  it  from  the  dews  •,  when 
the  fruit  is  perfeftly  dry,  it  is  packed  up  for  expor¬ 
tation.  If  the  fruit  is  permitted  to  grow  to  maturity, 
the  pulp,  which  furrounds  the  feeds,  is  fo  full  of 
moiflure,  and  is  fo  glutinous,  as  to  flick  to  the  fin¬ 
ders  of  tfiofe  who  bruifethem,  therefore  are  unfit  for 
thofe  ufes  to  which  the  dried  fruit  are  applied. 

It  is  called  by  lome  Jamaica  Pepper,  but  the  mod 
general  appellation  is  All-fpice,  from  its  relifh  and 
flavour,  partaking  of  many  other  fpices,  and  is  de- 
lervedly  accounted  one  of  the  bell ;  and  if  it  was  as 
fcarce  and  difficult  to  procure  as  thofe  fpices  in  the 
eaft,  would  be  much  more  fought  after  and  eileemed : 
our  neighbours  the  Dutch,  who  have  engroffed  the 
jpice  trade  to  themfelves,  have  alio  been  aitful  enough 
to  deceive  us  with  this  of  our  production,  by  purchaf- 
ing  the  dried  fruit  of  the  All-fpice  in  England  at.  a  low 
price,  and  grinding  it  to  a  powder,  then  felling  it 
to  us  at  an  advanced  price  for  powder  of  Cloves. 
This  I  have  been  credibly  informed  of,  by  an  eminent 
merchant,  through  whofe  hands  great  quantities  of 
this  corhmodity  have  paffed. 

The  Dutch  have  alfo  drawn  an  oil  from  the  fruit  of 
this  tree,  which  they  vend  for  oil  of  Cloves.  I  had 
a  (mail  phial  of  this  oil  fent  me  from  Jamaica,  which 
was  ihewn  to  fome  of  the  belt  judges  of  drugs  in 
London,  who  tried  many  experiments  with  it,  and 
declared  they  thought  it  as  good  oil  of  Cloves  as  they 
had  feen. 

As  there  is  fo  great  an  affinity  between  this  tree  and 
the  true  Clove,  it  might  be  worthy  of  trial,  if  the 
fruit  when  fir  it  formed,  or  the  flowers  were  beaten 
down  from  the  trees,  and  dried  in  the  lame  mannei 
as  the  eaitern  Cloves*  might  not  anfwer  the  fame  pur- 
pofe ;  or,  at  leaft,  it  would  be  a  good  fuccedaneum 
for  that  fpice ;  and  as  it  is  the  production  of  our  own 
colonies,  ffiould  have  proper  encouragement. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  place  of  its  growth  is  conveyed,  and  fown  by 
birds,  to  a  great  diftance  •,  and,  it  is  very  probable, 
the  feeds  paffing  through  them,  are  rendered  fitter  for 
vegetation,  than  thofe  which  are  immediately  gathered 
from  the  tree  ;  for  I  have  received  great  quantities  of 
the  berries  from  the  gentleman  before-mentioned, 
which  were  perfectly  ripe  and  frefh,  great  part  of 
which  I  fowed  in  different  ways,  and  communicated 
fome  of  them  to  feveral  other  curious  perfons,  who 
did  the  fame,  but  none  of  them  have  yet  fucceeded  * 
and  upon  informing  my  friend  Mr.  Williams  of  this, 
he  told  me  that  a  friend  of  his,  whofe  plantation  was 
on  thefouth  fide  of  Jamaica,  defired  him  to  fave  a 
large  quantity  of  the  ripe  berries  for  him  to  fow  on 
his  plantation,  which  he  accordingly  did,  but  his 
friend  forgot  to  fend  for  them  till  near  two  years  af¬ 
ter  •,  during  which  time,  they  had  lain  in  a  large  heap,, 
and  had  fermented,  and,  on  Towing  thofe  berries,  the 
plants  came  up  with  the  firft  rains  in  great  abundance  * 
fo  that  it  may  be  of  great  fervice  to  theie  feeds,  either 
to  pafs  through  animal  bodies,  or  to  be  fermented 
before  they  are  fown. 

The  plants  cannot  be  preferved  in  England  unlefs 
they  are  placed  in  a  flove  during  the  winter  feafon, 
but  they  will  thrive  in  a  moderate  degree  ot  warmth  : 
they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  foft  light  foil,  and  in  win¬ 
ter  muff  have  but  little  water.  In  the  fummer  they 
fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  air,  and  in  July,  if  the 
feafon  proves  warm,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open 
air,  in  a  warm  fheltered  fituation  •,  but  upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  cold  nights,  they  muff  be  removed  into 
the  flove  again.  The  expofing  of  thefe  plants  to  the 
open  air  for  one  month  only,  will  be  of  great  fervice 
to  clean  their  leaves  from  infeCts  or  filth,  which  they 
are  fubjeCt  to  contract,  by  remaining  long  in  the 
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flove;  but  if  the  feafon  ffiould  prove  very  wet  of 
cold,  it  will  not  be  lafe  to  truft  thefe  plants  long 
abroad  ;  therefore  their  leaves  ffiould  be  now  and  then 
waffled  with  a  fponge  to  clean  them,  which  will  not 
only  render  them  more  Tightly,  but  alfo  promote 
their  growth.  This  tree  is  pretty  difficult  to  propa¬ 
gate  in  England,  where  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  ;  the 
only  method  ini  which  this  has  been  done,  is  by  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  young  branches,  flitting  them  at  a  joint 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  praCtifed  in  making  layers  of 
Carnations.  If  this  is  carefully  performed,  and  the 
layers  are  regularly  but  gently  watered,  they  will 
put  out  roots  in  one  year  ;  then  they  may  be  care¬ 
fully  feparated  from  the  old  plants,  and  each  planted 
in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed,  either  in  the  flove  or  under  a  frame, 
being  careful  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
new  root,  after  which  they  may  be  treated  as  the  older 
plants.  This  plant,  being  an  Evergreen,  makes  a 
fine  appearance  in  the  flove  at  all  feafons  of  the  year ; 
and  their  leaves  having  fuch  an  agreeable  fragrancy 
when  rubbed,  render  them  as  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  flove,  as  any  other  tender  exotic  plant  which  is 
preferved  for  ornament. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  I  received  it  fome  years  paft.  This  riles  with 
a  divided  trunk  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
fending  out  many  branches,  which  are  placed  oppo- 
fite,  covered  with  a  grey  bark  :  the  leaves  come  out 
oppofite,  which  are  ffiorter  and  rounder  at  their  points 
than  thofe  of  the  lafl  fpecies ;  they  are  alfo  fmoother, 
and  of  a  firmer  texture.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches  between  the  leaves,  upon 
flender  foot-flalks,  about  an  inch  in  length,  two  ge¬ 
nerally  arifing  from  the  fame  point :  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  round  berries,  of  a  brighter  colour  than 
thofe  of  the  former,  having  the  empalement  on  their 
crowns.  The  leaves  and  fruit  of  this  fort  have  no 
aromatic  flavour,  fo  are  not  of  ufe,  but  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  flower  and  fruit  are  the  fame  as  in  the 
other  fort. 

This  tree  retains  its  leaves  all  the  year,  which  being 
of  a  fplendent  green,  make  a  very  good  appearance, 
when  it  is  intermixed  with  other  exotic  plants  in  the 
Hove;  but  the  flowers  being  fmall,  and  growing 
thinly  upon  the  branches,  do  not, make  any  great  fi¬ 
gure,  fo  it  is  only  preferved  for  the  beauty  of  its  fo¬ 
liage.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  requires  the 
fame  treatment  as  the  other  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Miliar,  furgeon,  from  Carthagena  in  New  Spain  : 
this  rifes  with  many  irregular  Items  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  high,  covered  with  an  Afh-coloured 
bark,  dividing  into  many  branches  upward:  thefe 
are  garniffied  with  ftiff  oval  leaves,  placed  opponte. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  fometimes  four,  five,  or  fix  foot-flalks 
arife  from  the  fame  point  *  at  other  times,  they  come 
out  fingle,  or  perhaps  by  pairs :  thefe  are  white,  and 
of  the  fame  ffiape  with  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  berries  which  are  rounder,  and,  for 
the  moll  part,  contain  but  one  kidney-ffiaped  feed. 
This  fort  agrees  with  the  fecond  in  its  general  cha¬ 
racters,  but  not  in  the  virtues,  lor  it  hath  none  of  the 
aromatic  flavour,  with  which  that  abounds ;  but  as 
it  retains  its  leaves  through  the  year,  may  merit  a 
place  in  the  Hove,  better  than  many  other  plants 
which  are  preferved  by  the  curious.  This  is  piopa- 
o-ated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  fecond  fort, 
and  the  plants  mull  be  treated  in  the  lame  manner  as 

thofe.  r 

The  fifth  fort  was  fent  me  from  the  liland  of  Ber- 
buda,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  ; 
the  trunk  and  branches  are  covered  with  a  fmooth 
brown  bark.  The  branches  come  out  by  pairs  ;  they 
grow  erect,  and  are  garnifhed  with  very  Iliff,  fmooth, 
lucid  leaves,  which  are  placed  oppofite,  and  have 
very  fliort  foot-flalks.  The  leaves  vary  much  in 
their  form  v  fome  of  them  are  oval,  others  obiong, 
and  fome  are  indented  fo  deeply  at  their  ends,  as  to 
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brought  from  Barbadoes,  fo 


be  almoft  heart-fhaped.  Their  confiftence  is  much 
thicker  than  thoie  of  the  common  Laurel,  and  their 
colour  is  a  fplendent  green,  with  one  deep  midrib 
running  through  their  middle,  and  many  fmall  veins 
going  from  thence  tranfverfly  to  their  border.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  loofe  bunches  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  which  have  fcveral  narrow 
leaves  intermixed  with  the  bunches.  Thele  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  berries  of  the  fame  fhape  with  thofe  of  the 
fecond  fort,  but  larger. 

T  his  tree  is  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  other  fpecies, 
and  defer ves  a  place  in  the  ftove,  for  the  beauty  of 
its  evergreen  leaves,  which  being  of  a  thick  confif- 
tence,  and  of  a  finning  green  colour,  make  a  fine 
appearance  in  the  flove  at  all  feafons  of  the  year ;  but 
this  hath  no  aromatic  flavour  to  recommend  it,  as 
hath  the  fecond  fort,  for  which  reafon  it  is  feldom 
noticed.  I  take  this  to  be  the  Bay-tree,  mentioned 
by  Hughes,  in  the  Hiftory  of  Barbadoes,  which  he 
deferibes  to  have  no  flavour  ;  for  I  have  feen  plants 
of  this  fort  which  were 
that  I  fuppofe  it  grows  naturally  there. 

As  the  plants  of  thefe  forts  do  not  rife  fo  readily  from 
feeds  in  England,  the  beft  way  to  obtain  them,  is  to 
get  fome  perfon  of  [kill  in  America,  to  take  up  a 
number  of  young  plants,  and  plant  them  clofe  in 
boxes  of  earth,  fettingthem  in  the  ihade  till  they  have 
taken  new  root  then  remove  them  into  an  open  fi- 
tuation,  where  they  may  have  time  to  eftabiifh  their 
roots  before  they  are  fhipped  for  England  ;  and  in 
their  paflage  they  muft  be  guarded  from  the  fpray  of 
the  lea,  and  fait  water,  and  fliould  have  very  little 
water  given  them  •,  for  molt:  of  the  plants  which  are 
lent  to  England,  are  killed  in  their  paflage  by  having 
too  much  wet.  If  thefe  direftions  are  obferved,  the 
plants  may  be  brought  in  good  health  to  England, 
provided  they  come  over  any  time'  in  the  fummer, 
that  they  may  have  time  to  get  frefli  root  before  the 
cold  feafon  begins  ;  and  v/hen  once  they  are  well  efta- 
blifhed  in  their  roots  here,  they  may  be  preferved 
many  years  in  vigour ;  but  I  have  not  feen  many  of 
the  plants  in  flower  here  as  yet. 

C  A  S I  A.  See  Osyris. 

CASSIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  461.  Cafiia,  or  Wild 

Senna. 

The  Characters  are, 

Tbe  empalement  is  compcfed  of  five  concave  coloured  leaves ; 
the  flower  hath  five  roundifh  concave  petals,  which  fipread 
open  :  it  hath  ten  declining  ftamina ,  three  of  the  lower 
are  long ,  the  three  upper  are  fhorter  •,  the  fummits  of  the 
three  lower  are  large ,  arched ,  beaked ,  and  fieparated  at 
their  points  the  three  upper  ftamina  have  very  fmall  fum- 
mits  •,  ^  the  four  fide  ftamina  have  no  beaks ,  but  fipread 
from  the  other.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  long  Taper  ger- 
men,  having  a  fkort  ftyle ,  terminated  by  an  obtufe  ftig- 
ma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  pod,  divided 
by  tranfverfe  partitions ,  each  containing  one  or  two  round¬ 
off  feeds,  faftened  to  the  margin  of  the  upper  valve. 
i  his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion  of 
Lmnteus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Mono^ynia 
the  flowers  having  ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cassia  {Occident alls)  foliis  quinquejugis,  ovato-lan- 
ceo.atis,  margine  fcabris,  exterioribus  maioribus, 
gland ula  bafeos  petiolorum.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant  oon 
Cafiia  with  leaves  comp. of ed  of  five  pair  of  oval  ftpear- 
J"aPed  lobes  with  rough  borders ,  the  upper  lobes  being  the 
largejc,  and  a  fmall  gland  at  the  bafie  of  the  foot-fialk. 
Senna  ocadentahs,  odore  opii  virofo,  orobi  Pan- 
nomci  foliis  mucronatis  glabris.  Hort.  Amft.  1  p  rr 
tab.  26.  ro1- 

a.  Cassia  ( Frutefcens )  foliolis  quinquejugatis  ovatis  ela- 
bns  extenonbus  longioribus,  caule  friuScofo.  Cafjia 
™l  JTeS  cfPgci.0ff™  pair  of  fmooth  oval  lobes ,  the 
It  ft  T  hl  md  «  Jhrubbyftalk.  Senna  fpu- 

ria  Americana  frutefcens,  foliis  mucronatis  minori- 

Houft  MSSKrCt  feminum  ordine  foetus. 

LuerioAff^  fo!iolis  °a°.iugacis'  ovali-oblongis, 
lnteuo.ibus  mmonbus,  piciolis  egiandulofis  ftipSis 


patulis.  Hort.  Cliff.  158.  Cafifia  with  eight  pair  of  ob¬ 
long  oval  lobes,  the  inner  being  the  leaft,  foot-ftalks  with¬ 
out  glands,  and  a  fpreading  ftipula.  Cafiia  fylveftris 
foetida,  filiquis  alatis.  Plum.  Cat.  18.  Wild ftinking 

Cafiia  with  winged  pods. 

4.  Cassia  (Villofa)  foliolis  trijugatis,  oblongo-ovatis 
aequalibus  villofts,  filiquis  articulatis,  caule  erefto 
arboreo.  Cafiia  with  three  pair  of  oblong,  oval,  hairy 
leaves,  which  are  equal,  jointed  pods ,  and  an  upright 
woody  ftem.  Senna  fpuria  arborea,  villofa,  foliis  latis 
mucronatis,  filiquis  articulatis.  Houft.  MSS. 

5.  Cassia  ( Uniflora )  foliolis  trijugatis,  ovato-acumina- 
tis,  villofis,  floribus  folitariis  axillaribus,  filiquis  erec- 
tis.  Cafiia  with  three  pair  of  lobes  in  each  leaf  \  which  are 
oval,  pointed,  hairy ,  and  Jingle  flowers  proceeding  from 
the  fides  of  the  folks,  with  upright  pods.  Senna  fpuria 
herbacea  orobi  Pannonici  foliis  rotundioribus,  flore 
parvo,  filiquis  ereftis.  Houft.  MSS. 

6.  Cassia  ( Marylandica )  foliis  octojugis  ovato-oblongis, 
icqualibus,  glandula  bafeos  petiolorum.  Lin.  Sp.  541. 
Cafiia  with  fmall  leaves  compofed  of  eight  pair  of  oblong , 
oval,  equal  lobes,  having  a  gland  at  the  bafe  of  the  foot- 
fialk.  Cafiia  Marylandica  pinnis  foliorum  oblongis, 
calyce  floris  reflexo.  Mart.  Cent.  1.  21. 

7.  Cassia  ( Bicapfiulari )  foliolis  trijugatis  obovatis  gla- 
bris,  interioribus  rotundioribus  minoribus,  glandula 
interjedla  globofa.  Hort.  Cliff.  1  Cafiia  with  three 
pair  of  oval  fmooth  leaves ,  the  inner  ones  being  rounder , 
j, mailer ,  and  a  globular  gland  placed  between  the  leaves. 
Cafiia  hexaphylla,  filiqua  bicapfulari.  Plum.  Cat.  1 8. 

8.  Cassia  ( Fiftula )  foliis  quinquejugatis  ovatis  acumi- 
natis,  petiolis  egiandulofis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  149.  Cafiia 
with  five  pair  of  oval,  pointed,  fmooth  lobes,  and  foot- 
ftalks  having  no  glands.  Cafiia  fiftula  Alexandrina. 
C.  B.  P.  405.  The  purging  Cafiia  of  Alexandria,  or  Pud¬ 
ding  Pipe-tree. 

9.  Cassia  ( Bahamenfis )  foliolis  fexjugatis,  lanceolati-s, 
glabris,  interioribus  minoribus,  floribus  terminatrici- 
bus.  Cafia  with  fix  pair  of  fmooth  fpear-fhaped  lobes ,  the 
inner  ones  being  fmaller ,  and  flowers  terminating  the  ftalk. 
Cafiia  Bahamenfis,  pinnis  foliorum  mucronatis  anguf- 
tis,  calyce  floris  non  reflexo.  Martyn.  Cent.  1.  p.  21. 

10.  Cassia  ( Fruticofa )  foliolis  bijugatis,  ovato-lanceola- 
tis,  glabris,  floribus  terminalibus,  filiquis  longis  te- 
retibus,  caule  fruticofo.  Cafiia  with  two  pair  of  oval, 
fpear-fhaped,  fmooth  lobes ,  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks , 
long  taper  pods,  and  a  Jhrubby  ftalk.  Cafiia  fruticofa 
tetraphylla,  filiquis  ere&is.  Houft.  MSS. 

11.  Cassia  ( Javanica )  foliolis  duodecemjugatis,  oblon¬ 
gis,  obtufis,  glabris,  glandula  nulla.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
379.  Cafiia  with  twelve  pair  of  fmooth  lobes,  which 
have  no  glands.  Cafiia  fiftula  Brafllania.  C.  B.  P.  40 3. 

Purging  Cafia  of  Brafil,  commonly  called  Horfe  Cafiia  in 
America. 

12.  Cassia  ( Liguftrina )  foliolis  feptemjugatis,  oblongo- 
ovatis,  floribus  fpicatis  axillaribus,  filiquis  recurvis. 
C afim  with  f even  pair  of  oblong  oval  lobes,  and  ftjort  fpikes 
of  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  andre- 

.  curved  pods.  Senna  folio  liguftri.  Plum.  Cat.  18. 
Senna  with  a  Privet  leaf. 

13.  Cassia  fEmarginata )  foliolis  trijugatis,  obtufis, 
emarginatis,  caulibus  pilofts,  floribus  folitariis  axil¬ 
laribus  petiolis  longioribus.  Cafiia  with  three  pair  of 
cbtufS'  leaves,  indented  at  the  top ,  hairy  ftalks,  flowers 
gy  owing fingly  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  upon  a  long  foot- 
ftalk.  Senna  fpuria  frutefcens,  foliorum  pinnis  lati- 
oribus,  caulibus  pilofis,  filiquis  longiflimis  pediculis 
infidentibus.  Houft.  MSS. 

14.  Cassia  ( Biflora )  foliolis  quadrijugatis  oblongo-ova- 
tis,  caulibus  procumbentibus,  floribus  axillaribus  pe- 
dunculis  bifioris.  Cafiia  with  four  pair  of  oval  oblong 
It  axes,  trailing  ftalks,  and  flowers  proceeding  from  the’ 
fides  of  the  ftalks,  two  growing  upon  each  foot -ftalk. 
^er.na  fpuria  minima,  procumbens,  foliorum  pinnis 
iubrotundis,  caule  pubefeente.  Houft.  MSS. 

15.  Cassia  {Arborefcens)  foliolis  bijugatis  oblongo- 
0vajjs,  fubtus  villofis,  floribus  corymbofis,  caule 
eiedo  arboreo.  Cafia  with  two  pair  of  oblong  oval 
leaves,  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  flowers  growing  in 
round  bunches,  and  an  eredt  tree-like  ftem.  Senna  fpuria 

^  tetra- 
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tetraphylla  arborea,  filiquis  compreffis,  anguftis,  loti- 
eiffimis,  pendvilis.  Houft.  MSS. 

1 6  Cassia  ( Flexuofa )  foliolis  multijugatis  lmearibus, 
fioribus  folicariis  axillaribus,  pedunculis  longiffimis. 
Cajfia  with  many  pair  of  narrow  leaves,  fmgle  flowers 
proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the  Jialks ,  and  very  long  fcot- 
jtalks.  Senna  occidentals,  foliis  herbas  mimofae,  fili- 
qua  fingulari,  fioribus  pediculis  longioribus  infiften- 

tibus.  Sloan.  Hift.  Jam.  2.  51.  ... 

17.  Cassia  ( Chamaecrifta )  foliolis  multijugatis  lineari- 
bus,  caulibus  procumbefttibus,  frutelcentibus,  flori- 
bus’maximis  folitariis  axillaribus,  filiquis  glabris.  Caf- 
fm  with  many  pair  of  fmaU  'leaves ,  which  are  narrow , 
Jhrubby  trailing  Jialks ,  large  Jlcivers  growing  fingly  from 
the  fides  of  the  Jialks ,  and  fnooth  pods.  Senna  fpuria 
mimofae  foliis,  frutefeens  &  procumbens,  fiore  maxi- 
mo,  filiquis  glabris.  Houft.  MSS. 

18.  Cassia  (JPentagonia)  foliolis  trijugatis  ovatis,  exte- 
rioribus  majoribus  glandula  fubulata  inter  inferiora. 
prod.  Leyd.  4 6.  Cajfia  with  three  pair  of  fmall  oval 
leaves ,  the  upper  being  the  largejl ,  and  an  awl-Jhaped 
glandule  between  the  lower  pair.  Senna  fpuria  ple- 
r unique  hexaphylla  filiqua  pentagona  alata.  Houft. 
MSS. 

19.  Cassia  ( Racemofa )  foliolis  quinquejugatis,  lanceo- 
latis  rigidis  fioribus  racemofis  axillaribus,  filiquis 
planis,  caule  fruticofo.  Cajfia  with  five  pair  of  fpear- 
Jhaped  Jliff  leaves ,  flowers  growing  in  bunches  from  the 
fides  of  the  Jlalk,  flat  pods,  and  a  Jimibby  Jlalk. 

20.  Cassia  ( Procumbens )  foliolis  bijugatis  ovatis,  cauli- 
bus  procumbentibus,  fioribus  folitariis  axillaribus,  fi¬ 
liquis  hirfutis.  Cajfia  with  two  pair  of  fmail  oval  leaves , 
trailing  Jialks ,  Jingle  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides  of 
the  Jlalk ,  and  hairy  pods Senna  fpuria  tetraphylla 
herbacea  procumbens,  filiquis  hirfutis.  Houft.  MSS. 

21.  Cassia  ( Glandulofa )  foliolis  multijugatis,  glandula 
petioli  pedic.ellata,  ltipulis  enfiformibus.  Hort.  Upfal. 
101.  Cajfia  with  many  pair  of  leaves,  and  the  gland  on 
the  foot-Jlalk  refembling  an  inf e hi,  and  fvsord fhaped  Jli- 
pulrf.  Chamse  chrifta  pavonis  Americana,  filiqua  mul- 
tiplici.  Breyn.  Cent.  64. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  called  Stinking  Weed, 
from  its  unfavoury  odour.  This  rifes  with  a  channell¬ 
ed  ftalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
branches,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nately  ;  each  of  thefe  is  compofed  of  five  pair  of  lobes 
which  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  fitting  clofe  to  the  mid¬ 
rib,  having  rough  edges,  the  lower  pair  of  lobes  be¬ 
ing  the  fmalleft,  the  others  enlarge  to  the  top,  which 
are  the  biggeft  ;  at  the  bafe  of  the  foot-ftalk  is  pro¬ 
duced  a  fmall  protuberance,  which  is  called  a  gland  ; 
this  is  differently  fituated  in  the  feveral  fpecies  of  this 
genus.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the 
ftalks,  two  growing  upon  each  foot-ftalk  ;  but  the 
branches  are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  flowers, 
which  are  compofed  of  five  concave  yellow  petals, 
with  ten  declining  ftamina,  fituated  round  the  ger- 
men  and  ftyle,  which  becomes  a  fword-fhaped  fiat 
pod,  having  a  border  on  each  fide,  and  is  indented 
between  each  feed. 

This  is  a  -biennial  plant,  which  is  propagated  by  feed 
in  plenty,  in  the  countries  where  it  grows  naturally  •, 
but  in  England,  the  feeds  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed 
in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fliould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot,  fillec 
with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  where  they  Ihould  be  fliaded  till  they  have  taken 
frefh  root  ;  after  which  they  fhould  have  frefli  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  v/armth 
of  the  feafon,  and  fhould  be  frequently  watered. 
"When  the  plants  have  filled  the  pots  with  their  roots, 
they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  •,  and  if  they  are  too 
tall  to  remain  in  the  hot-bed,  they  muft  be  placec 
either  in  the  ftove,  or  a  glafs-cafe,  where  they  may 
be  defended  from  cold,  but  in  warm  weather  have 
plenty  of  air.  With  this  management  the  plants  wil 
flower  in  Auguft,  and  perfect  their  feeds  in  Oftober, 
but  may  be  preferved  through  the  winter  in  a  ftove, 
where  they  will  continue  flowering  a  long  time.  In 
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warm  hammers  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  the  open 
air  toward  the  latter  end  of  June,  where  they  will 
flower  very  well;  but  thefe  will  not  perfect  their 
feeds,  unlefs  they  are  removed  into  the  ftove  in  au¬ 
tumn. 

The  fecond  fort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houftoun,  who  found  it  growing  there  na¬ 
turally.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  fiye  or  fix 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches  toward  the  top, 
garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  five  pair 
of  fmall  oval  leaves,  the  upper  ones  being  longeft. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  and 
alfo  terminate  the  branches  in  loofe  fpikes  •,  thefe  are 
yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are 
imaller  •,  the  pods  are  long,  taper,  and  contain  two 
rows  of  feeds. 

This  plant  may  be  preferved  three  or  four  years  in 
the  ftove,  and  will  annually  flower  and  perfedl  the 
feeds.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  •,  and  the  plants  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  fort,  with 
only  this  difference,  that  thefe,  when  they  are  too  tall 
to  remain  longer  under  the  frames  on  the  hot-bed, 
muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  where  they  will  often 
flower  in  autumn  or  winter,  but  they  leldom  perfect 
their  feeds  till  the  fecond  year. 

The  third  fort  hath  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  which  rifes 
five  or  fix  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  long  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  eight  or  ten  pair  of  large  oval 
lobes,  each  being  more  than  three  inches  long,  and 
one  broad,  rounded  at  the  end,  where  they  are  flight- 
ly  indented.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes 
at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  which  are  large,  yellow,  and 
of  the  fame  fhape  with  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies ;  the 
pods  are  long,  taper,  and  have  four  borders  or  wings 
running  longitudinally  •,  thefe  contain  a  double  row 
of  angular  feeds.  The  whole  plant  hath  a  ftrong 
foetid  odour. 

This  fort  feldom  continues  more  than  two  years ;  it 
muft  be  raifed  from  feeds  as  the  former  forts,  and 
placed  in  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  being  very  tender, 
and  fhould  have  but  little  water  in  winter.  The  fe¬ 
cond  year  the  plants  will  flower,  but  they  very  rarely 
produce  feeds  in  England. 

The  fourth  fort  was  lent  me  from  Campeachy  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houftoun,  who  found  it  growing  there  in 
great  plenty.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem  to  the 
height  of  fourteen  or  fixteen  feet,  fending  out  many 
lateral  branches,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  three  pair  of  oblong,  oval,  hairy  lobes,  of 
equal  fize ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  bunches  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  of  a  pale  ftraw  co¬ 
lour,  and  fmall,  but  fhaped  like  the  others;  the 
pods  are  long,  narrow,  and  jointed,  each  feed  being 
lodged  in  a  fort  of  ifthmus ;  the  feeds  are  oval  and 
brown. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  upon  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated 
as  the  former  forts,  placing  them  in  a  warm  ftove, 
where  they  will  continue  feveral  years  producing  then- 
flowers  in  furnmer,  and  in  warm  feafons  the  feeds 
will  ripen. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  low  herbaceous  plant,  feldom  rifl¬ 
ing  a  foot  high ;  the  ftalk  is  Angle,  and  garnifhed 
with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  three  pair  of  oval 
pointed  lobes,  which  are  hairy ;  the  flowers  come  out 
Angle  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  01  a  pale 
yellow,  and  fmall ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  ta¬ 
per  pods  two  inches  long,  which  grow  upright.  This 
plant  is  annual ;  the  feeds  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed, 
and  the  plants  treated  as  the  firft  fort :  they  will  flower 
in  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  autumn.  This  was 
fent  me  from  Campeachy  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun. 
The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland,  from 
whence  I  received  the  feeds.  It  hath  a  perennial  root, 
compofed  of  a  great  number  of  black  fibres ;  this 
fends  out  feveral  upright  ftalks  in  the  fpring,  which 
rife  four  or  five  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  T 
leaves,  compofed  of  nine  pair  of  oblong  fmooth  lobes, 
which  are  equal ;  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks 

the 
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the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
two  or  three  together  but  the  ftalks  are  terminated 
by  loofe  fpikes  of  pale  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
rarely  fucceeded  by  pods  in  England.  1  he  Hades  de¬ 
cay  in  autumn,  and  rife  again  in  the  fpring.  The 
roots  of  this  fort  continue  many  years,  and  will  live 
abroad  in  a  warm  border  and  a  dry  foil.  The  feeds 
will  come  up  in  the  full  ground,  if  fown  in  April, 
and  in  autumn  they  may  be  planted  into  the  boideis 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  _ 

The  feventh  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  riles  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  with  an  eredt  herbaceous  ftalk, 
sarnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  three  pan 
of  oval  lobes-,  the  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves ;  thefe  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  or 
the  fame  fhape  with  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,.  and 
are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods,  having  cells  containing 
two  rows  of  feeds.  It  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica, 
and  the  other  fugar  iflands. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mule  be  fown  on 
a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  afterward  tieat- 
cd  m  the  fame  manner  as  hath  oeen  diredfed  foi  the 
firft  fort.  They  flower  in  J uly,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
October,  and  then  the  plants  will  decay. 

The  eighth  fort  is  the  tree  which  produces  the  purg¬ 
ing  Caffia  which  is  ufed  in  medicine.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Alexandria,  and  in  both  Indies,  where  it 
rifes  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a  large 
trunk,  dividing  into  many  branches,  garnifhed  with 
winged  leaves,  compofed  of  five  pair  of  fpear-fhaped 
lobes,  which  are  fmooth,  having  many  tranfverfe 
nerves  from  the  midrib  to  the  borders ;  the  midrib  is 
very  prominent  on  the  under  fide  -,  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  long  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
each  Handing  upon  a  pretty  long  foot-ftalk ;  thefe  are 
compofed  of  five  large  concave  petals,  of  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  cylindrical  pods, 
which  are  from  one  to  twTo  feet  long,  with  a  dark 
brown  woody  fhell,  having  a  longitudinal  feam  on  one 
fide,  divided  into  many  cells  by  tranfverfe  partitions, 
each  containing  one  or  two  oval,  fmooth,  comprefled 
feeds,  lodged  in  a  fweetiih  black  pulp,  which  is  the 
part  ufed  in  medicine. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  eafily 
procured  from  the  druggifts  who  import  the  pods  for 
uft^ ;  thefe  mult  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  lpring, 
and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  mult  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  fort,  during  the  firft 
fummer  ;  and  in  autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into 
a  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan  bed  :  during  the 
winter  they  fhould  have  very  little  water ;  for  as  thefe 
trees  grow  naturally  in  dry  fandy  land,  moifture  is  a 
great  enemy  to  them,  but  efpecially  during  that  fea- 
lon.  In  the  fummer  they  fhould  have  a  good  fhare  of 
air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather,  but  they  will 
not  thrive  in  the  open  air  in ,  this  country,  at  the 
warmeft  time  of  the  year,  fo  fhould  conftantly  remain 
in  the  ftove.  With  proper  care  thefe  plants  will  grow 
to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  produce  their 
flowers,  when  they  make  a  fine  appearance. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  Iflands, 
from  whence  I  received  the  feeds.  This  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  riles  with  an  upright  ftalk  two  feet  and 
a  half  high,  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed 
of  fix  pair  of  lobes,  which  are  fmooth,  narrow,  and 
ipear-fhaped.  Handing  at  wide  diftances ;  the  flowers 
are  colledted  into  loofe  bunches  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalks,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  long  comprefled  pods.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This  muft  be  treated  as  the 
firft  fort. 

The  tenth  fort  was  fent  me  .from  La  Vera  Cruz,  in 
i'.ew  Spam,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  grows 
upward  of  twenty  feet  high,  with  feveral  trunks  co¬ 
vered  with  brown  bark  •,  thefe  divide  into  many 
branches  upward,  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  two  pair  of  lobes,  which  in  the  lower 
leaves  are  oval  but  thole  of  the  upper  are  five  inches 
long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  fmooth, 
ahu  Ci  11  green,  1  he  flowers  are  produced  in 
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loofe  fpikes  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  which 
are  large,  of  a  gold  colour,  and  fucceeded  by  taper 
brown  pods  about  nine  inches  long,  having  many 
tranfverfe  partitions,  in  which  the  feeds  arc  lodged  in 
a  thin  pulp. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
upon  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  eighth  fort,  for  the  plants 
will  not  live  abroad  in  this  country  in  the  warmeft  fea- 
fon  of  the  year  -,  but  if  properly  managed  in  the  ftove, 
will  produce  their  beautiful  flowers  in  three  or  four 
years  from  the  feed. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  in  great  plenty  in  moft  of  die 
iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies.  This  rifes  to  a  great  mag¬ 
nitude,  with  a  large  trunk,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  garnilhed  with  very  long  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  twelve  or  fourteen  pair  of  oblong  blunt 
lobes,  which  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  green,  and  placed 
near  together.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  lpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  of  a  pale  Car¬ 
nation  colour,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  large  cylindrical  pods,  divided 
by  tranfverfe  partitions  into  many  cells,  in  which  the 
feeds  are  lodged,  furrounded  with  a  black  purging 
pulp.  This  is  called  Horfe  Caffia,  becaufe  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  given  to  horfes,  and  feldom  taken  by  any  per- 
fons  on  account  of  its  griping  quality. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown,  and 
the  plants  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
eighth  fort,  with  which  management  they  will  thrive 
and  produce  flowers  in  England. 

The  twelfth  fort  was  fent  me  from  the  Elavannah  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  hath  an  herbaceous  ftalk, 
which  divides  into  many  branches,  rifing  about  three 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed 
of  feven  pair  of  oblong  oval  lobes,  which  are  rounded 
at  the  end.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of 
the  branches,  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks,  difpofed 
in  loofe  fpikes ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  recurved  pods,  containing  one  row  of 
compreffed  feeds. 

This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which,  if  brought  forward 
early  in  the  fpring,  will  fometimes  perfect  feeds  the 
lame  year ;  but  if  they  fhould  fail,  the  plants  may  be 
kept  through  the  winter  in  a  ftove,  as  the  firft  fort, 
and  good  feeds  may  be  obtained  the  following 
feafon. 

The  thirteenth  fort  rifes  with  feveral  weak  fhrubby 
ftalks  about  two  feet  high,  clofely*  garnifhed  with 
winged  leaves,  compofed  of  three  pair  of  lobes,  which 
are  very  narrow  at  their  bafe,  enlarging  to  the  top, 
where  they  are  blunt,  and  rounded  with  a  little  in¬ 
denture  at  the  point ;  thefe  contraft  clofely  every 
evening,  after  the  fun  has  left  them.  The  flowers 
come  out  Angle  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  bright 
yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  flat  pods,  an  inch  and 
a  half  long.  This  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica.  It 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed,  and  managed  as  the  other  tender  forts ;  it 
will  continue  two  or  three  years,  if  placed  in  a  warm 
ftove. 

The  fourteenth  fort  fends  out  from  the  root  two  or 
three  fiender  ftalks,  which  trail  on  the  ground,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  winged  leaves,  having  four  pair  of  fmall 
roundifh  lobes,  of  a  pale  green  ;  at  jthe  infertion  of 
the  foot-ftalks  arife  thofe  of  the  flower,  which  is 
jointed,  dividing  into  two  fhorter  at  the  top,  fuftain- 
ing  two  fmall  yellow  flowers.  This  grows  naturally 
in  Jamaica,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  me.  It 
is  an  annual  plant,  whole  feeds  muft  be  fowrn  early' 
in  the  fpring  on  a  hot-bed,  and  treated  like  the  other 
kinds ;  but  as  the  branches  of  this  grow  near  the 
ground,  fo  the  plants  may  remain  under  a  frame  all 
the  fummer,  and  w'ill  flower  in  July  ;  when,  if  the 
feafon  is  warm,  they  muft  have  have  a  large  fhare  of 
air,  otherwife  the  flowers  will  fall  off,  without  being 
fucceeded  by  pods ;  but  if  rightly  managed,  the  feeds 
will  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  - 
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The  fifteenth  fort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz, 
in  New  Spain,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  riles 
with  a  ftrong  upright  trunk,  to  the  height  o i  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet,  dividing  into  many  branches, 
which  are  covered  withanAfh-coloured  bark,  garniflied 
with  winged  leaves,  having  long  foot-ftalks;  each 
beino-  compofed  of  two  pair  of  oblong  oval  lobes, 
fouAnches  long,  and  near  two  broad,  which  are 
fmooth,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide  but 
paler  underneath.  The  flowers  are  produced  fome- 
times  from  the  fide  of  the  {talks,  where  they  are  few 
and  fcattering,  but  the  ends  of  the  branches  have  large 
round  bunches  of  flowers,  which  branch  out  from 
one  center ;  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow,  inclining  to 
an  Orange  colour.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  comprefled 
pods,  near  nine  inches  long,  having  a  border  on  each 
fide,  and  contain  one  row  of  oval,  lmooth,  comprefled 
feeds. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould 
be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  will  require  the  fame  treatment 
as  the  feventh  fort-,  with  which  management  the 
plants  will  thrive,  and  produce  their  flowers  in  a  few 
years. 

The  flxteenth  fort  hath  very  (lender  trailing  {talks, 
about  two  feet  long,  garniflied  with  winged  leaves, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  branches,  compofed  of  many 
narrow  pinnae,  like  thole  of  the  Senfitive  Plant ;  the 
flowers  come  out  Angle  from  the  fide  of  the  (talk, 
upon  long  (lender  foot-ftalks,  which  are  fmall,  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  flat  pods,  con¬ 
taining  two  or  three  feeds.  This  grows  naturally  in 
Jamaica.  It  is  a  biennial  plant*  and  recjvmes  the  fame 

treatment  as  the  firft  fort.  >  • 

The  feventeenth  fort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  found  it 
crowino-  naturally.  This  rifes  with  feveral  ftirubby 
trailinoftlalks,  which  are  two  feet  long,  fending  out 
many  'fide  branches,  clofely  garniflied  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  feveral  pair  of  very  narrow  pm- 
nse,  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  fenfltive  Plant.  The 
flowers  are  produced  Angle  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  on  very,  fhort  foot-ftalks  they  are  large, 
of  a  deep  Orange  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flioit, 
narrow,  fmooth  pods.  This  plant  diffeis  much  fiom 
the  Chamae  crifta  pavonis  major,  of  Breynius,  in 
having  a  ftirubby  trailing  ftalk  the  leaves  are  much 
ftiorter,  having  but  half  the  number  of  pxnme, 
which  are  alfo  narrower  and  ftiorter,  the  flower  is  alfo 

larger.  4  . 

This  plant  will  continue  two  or  three  years,  and  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  annually,  but  it  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  other  tender  forts  for  it  will  not 
thrive  unlefs  it  is  preferved  in  a  warm  ftove, .  where 
it  will  perfect  feeds  the  fecond  year.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  eighteenth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Campeachy, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  rifes  with  a  ftirubby 
{lender  ftalk  about  two  feet  high,  dividing  upward 
into  feveral  branches,  which  are  thinly  garniflied  with 
winp-ed  leaves,  compofed  of  three  pair  of  oval  lobes, 
the  upper  being  the  largeft ;  thefe  ftand  upon  long 
foot-ftalks,  from  the  bale'  of  which  comes  out  the 
flower,  {landing  Angle  on  a  fliort  foot-ftalk,  oi  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  is  fucceeded  by  a  bending  pod, 
near  four  inches  long,  having  ftve  longitudinal  wings, 
ending  in  a  point. 

It  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  if  brought  forward  in  the 
fpring,  will  flower  the  fame  fummer^  and  fometimes 
perfect  feeds  in  autumn  but  if  the  plants  are  placed 
in  a  warm  ftove,  they  will  live  through  the  winter, 
and  the  following  feafon  will  flower  earlier,  and  good 
feeds  may  then  be  obtained. 

The  nineteenth  fort  rifes  with  a  ftirubby  ftalk  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  dividing  upward  into 
many  branches,  garniflied  with  winged  leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  five  pair  of  ftiff  fpear-fhaped  lobes-,  the 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  on 
long  branching  foot-ftalks,  collected  into  large  loofe 
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fpikes ;  thefe  are  of  a  deep  Orange  colour,  large,  and 
ftiaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  lpecies,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  flat  brown  pods,  about  four  inches  long, 
containing  one  row  of  flat,  fmooth,  oval  feeds.  This 
fort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena,  by  the  late  Mr. 
R.obert  Miliar. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  other  fpecies,  and  requires  a  warm  ftove  to 
preferve  it,  where  it  will  thrive  and  produce  flowers 
annually. 

The  twentieth  fort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  hath  feveral  trailing 
herbaceous  ftalks,  about  two  feet  long,  garniflied 
with  winged  leaves,  having  long  foot-ftalks,  which 
are  placed  at  a  considerable  diftance  from  each  other  ; 
they  have  two  pair  of  oval  fmooth  lobes.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  Angle  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
which  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fliort,  flat,  hairy  pods,  containing  one  row  of  flat 
feeds. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  muft  be  .raifed  on  a 
hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  annual  forts  before-mentioned. 

It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  twenty-firft  fort  grows  common  in  all  the  iflands 
of  the  Weft-Indies.  This  rifes  with  a  {lender  ftalk 
about  two  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  fide  branches 
upward,  garniflied  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
many  pairs  of  narrow  pinnae,  like  thofe  of  the  Senfi¬ 
tive  Plant.  The  flowers  come  out  upon  fliort  foot- 
ftalks  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  each  foot-ftalk 
fuftaining  two  or  three  yellow  flowers,  of  the  fame 
form  with  the  other  fpecies  of  this  genus ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fliort  flat  pods,  containing  three  or  four 
flat  feeds  in  each. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  and  requires  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  laft  -,  but  as  the  ftalks  of  this  grow  up¬ 
right,  they  will  be  too  tall  to  remain  under  a  frame 
all  the  fummer  -,  therefore  when  the  plants  are  ad¬ 
vanced  fo  high  as  to  be  near  the  glafies,  they  ftiouli 
be  removed  into  the  ftove,  or  a  glafs  cafe,  where  they 
may  have  room  to  grow,  and  be  fcreened  from  the 
cold,  but  in  warm  weather  fliould  have  a  good  ftiare 
of  air  admitted  to  them ;  with  this  management  they 
will  flower  in  July,  and  perfed  their  feeds  in 
autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  frequently  preferved  in  the  gardens 
of  feveral  curious  perfons,  therefore  I  have  enume¬ 
rated  them  here,  though  feveral  of  them  have  not 
much  beauty  to  recommend  7them,  but  are  chiefly 
kept  for  the  fake  of  variety.  The  moft  beautiful  are 
the  fourth,  the  eighth,  tenth,  eleventh,  fifteenth, 
and  nineteenth  forts  ;  thefe  all  make  a  good  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  ftove,  efpecially  when  they  are  in  flower ; 
and  as  they  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  they 
make  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  winter  feafon,  when 
intermixed  with  other  plants  from  the  fame  countries. 
All  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  contrad  their  leaves 
every  evening  as  the  fun  declines,  and  open  .them 
again  with  the  rifing  fun  in  the  morning  -,  which  is 
alfo  common  to  many  other  plants,  fome  of  which 
turn  their  upper  furface  outward,  but  all  thofe  of 
this  genus  turn  their  under  furface  outward,  the 
upper  being  very  clofely  folded  together.'  Thefe  are 
what  Linnaeus  titles  fleeping  plants.  It  muft  alfo  be 
obferved  that  moft  of  thofe  plants,  whofe  under  fur¬ 
face  is  turned  outward,  are  fuch  as  grow  upon  dry 
fandy  land,  where  their  roots  do  not  find  a  iupply  of 
moifture,  fo  that  the  lower  furface  of  their  leaves 
being  generally'  covered  with  a  fhort  foft  down,  or 
hairs°  detain  the  nightly  dews,  which  are  inhaled  by 
the  leaves,  and  furnifh  part  of  their  nounfhment; 
whereas  the  other,  whofe  uppei  fui  i ace  is  turned 
outward,  do  not  ftand  in  need  of  this  iupply ,  being 
fmooth,  the  moifture  is  caft  off,  and  not  imbibed  by 

them.  _  „  „  on 

C  A  S  S I D  A  [i.  e.  an  helmet,]  Scull-cap.  See  Scu¬ 
tellaria. 

C  AS  SI  NE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  333,  The  Caffiobeny 

Bufli,  and  South-Sea  Thea. 
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The  Characters  arc,  .  ..  , 

It  hath  a  fl mall  permanent  impalement ,  which  is  divided 
into  five  parts  \  the  flower  hath  hut  one  petal ,  which  is 
cut  into  five  obtnfe  figments ,  which  fpread  open  ;  it  hath 
five  (lamina,  which  fpread  fir  cm  each  other ,  W  ter¬ 
minated  by  finglefummits it  hatha  conical  germen,  with¬ 
out  a  ftyle,  fuppor ting  three  reflexed  ftigma.  the  germen 
afterward  becomes  an  umbilicated  berry  with  three  cells , 

each  containing  a  Jingle  feed.  . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled,  Pentandm  Tn- 
o-ynia,  the  flower  having  five  fiamina,  and  three 

tDJ  1 

ftigma. 

The  Species  are,  .  r  . 

i.  Cassine  (Cbrymbofia)  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  ferratis, 
oppofitis,  fioribus  corymbofis  axillaribus.  rig. 
plat.  82.  f.  1.  Caffine  with  oval  fipear-Jhaped  leaves 
placed  oppofite,  and  flowers  growing  in  round  bunches  from 
the  ftdes  of  the  branches.  Caffine  vera  perquam  fimi- 
lis,  arbufcula,  Phiilyreae  foliis  antagonists,  ex  1  ro- 
vinria  Carolinienfi.  Pluk.  Mant.  40.  The  Cajfloberry 
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2.  Cassine  ( Paragua )  foliis  lanceolatis  alteinis  femper- 
virentibus,  fioribus  axillaribus.  big.  ph  Plat.  83.  f.  2. 
Caffine  with  evergreen  fipear-Jhaped  leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nately ,  and  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the 
bramhes.  Caffine  vera  Floridanorum,  arbufcula  bac- 
cifera,  Alaterni  ferme  facie,  foliis  alternatim  litis 
tetrapyrene.  Pluk.  Mant.  40.  Evergreen  Caffine ,  1  a- 

pon ,  or  South-Sea  Thea.  .  . 

3.  Cassine  (Oppcjiti folia)  foliis  ovatis  acutis  glabiis, 
fioribus  axillaribus  fparfis.  Caffine  with  oval  acute  leaves 
placed  oppofite ,  and  flowers  coming  from  the  wings  of  the 
/talks ,  commonly  called  Hyffon  Tea. 

The  fir  ft  fort  riles  with  two  or  three  ftems,  which 
fend  out  many  fide  branches  their  whole  length,  and 
become  bulhy  ;  thefe  feldom  rife  more  than  eight  or 
nine  feet  high.  The  branches  are  garnifhed  with  oval 
fpear-lhaped  leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges,  which 
•  grow  oppofite.  Toward  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides,  grow¬ 
ing  in  roundifh  bunches;  thefe  are  white,  and  are 
divided  into  five  parts  almoft  to  the  bottom ;  in  their 
center  is  placed  the  germen,  attended  by  five  ftamina, 
which  fpread  open,  near  as  much  as  the  fegments  of 
the  petal.  After  the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen  fwells 
to  a  round  berry,  having  three  cells,  each  containing 
a  Angle  feed.  This  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fame  plant  as  the  Phillyrea  Capenfis  folio  ce- 
laftri.  Hort.  Elth.  But  thofe  who  know  both  the 
plants,  can  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  different. 
The  Caffine  here  mentioned  drops  its  leaves  in  au¬ 
tumn,  whereas  that  Phillyrea  is  evergreen;  the  former 
lives  abroad  in  the  open  air,  but  the  latter  can  fcarce 
be  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  green-houfe,  without 
artificial  heat ;  nor  have  the  plants  the  fame  appear¬ 
ance,  and  withal  differ  effentially,  according  to  his 
own  fyftem,  in  the  number  of  ftamina,  which  removes 
them  to  different  claffes. 

The  firft  fort  has  been  pretty  common  in  the  nur- 
feries  near  London  fome  years,  where  it  is  propagated 
by  laying  down  the  branches,  which  afford  fhoots  in 
plenty  for  that  purpofe  from  the  root,  and  lower  part 
of  the  ftern,  fo  as  to  become  very  bufhy  and  thick, 
if  they  are  not  cut  off;  there  are  numbers  of  thefe 
fhtubs  which  produce  flowers  in  England  every  year, 
but  none  of  them  ripen  their  feeds. 

The  leaves  pf  this  plant  are -extremely  bitter,  fo  that 
if  a  Angle  one  is  chewed,  the  bitternefs  cannot  be 
gotten  rid  of  in  a  long  time.  Thefe  leaves  will  con¬ 
tinue  green  very  late  in  autumn,  if  the  feafon  proves 
mild,  -and  they 'come  out  early  in  the  fpring,  but 
are  frequently  pinched  by  the  froft  in  March, 
when  they  appear  fo  loon.  This  fhrub  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft.  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina. 

It  loves  a  light  foil,  not  too  dry,  and  fhould  have  a 
warm  fituation;  for,  in  expofed  places,  the  young 
fhoots  are  frequently  killed  in  the  winter,  whereby 
the  fhrubs  are  rendered  unfightly ;  but  where  they  are 
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near  the  fhelter  of  trees,  or  walls,  they  are  very  rarely 
hurt. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  and  alio 
in  fome  warm  parts  of  Virginia,  but  ’chiefly  near  the 
lea  -,  this,  in  the  natural  places  of  its  growth,  rifes  to 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  fending  out  branches  » 
from  the  ground  upward,  which  form  themlelves 
into  a  fort  of  pyramid,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  placed  alternately ;  thefe  are  in  texture  and 
colour  like  thofe  of  Alaternus,N  and  continue  green 
through  the  year.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  dole 
whorls  round  the  branches,  at  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
leaves ;  they  are  white,  and  of  the  fame  fhape  as  the  ' 
former;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  red  berries,  like  thofe 
of  the  former  fort. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  feparated  this  from  the  clafs  in 
which  he  has  placed  the  other,  and  has  joined  it  to 
the  Dahoon  Holly,  fuppoflng  them  to  be  the  fame 
plant ;  in  which  he  is  equally  miftaken,  for  they  not 
only  differ  in  the  fhape  of  their  leaves,  but  alfo  in 
their  eflential  characters  ;  for  the  Dahoon  Holly  muft, 
according  to  his  fyftem,  be  ranged  in  his  twenty- 
fecond  clafs,  and  the  Cafline  muft  be  ranged  in  his 
fifth. 

This  plant  was  many  years  preferved  in  feveral  cu¬ 
rious  gardens  near  London,  till  the  fevere  winter  in 
1 739,  when  moft  of  them  were  deltroyed,  fo  that 
there  was  fcarce  any  left ;  but  of  late  years  there  have 
been  many  of  the  young  plants  raifed  from  feeds, 
which  came  from  Carolina,  fome  of  which  have  been 
growing  in  the  full  ground  feveral  years,  and  have 
refilled  the  cold  of  the  winters,  without  covering ; 
though  they  often  fuffer  in  very  cold  feafons,  where 
they  are  not  very  well  fheltered.  If  this  plant  can 
be  brought  to  thrive  well  in  England,  and  to  endure 
the  winter  in  the  open  air,  it  will  be  a  fine  plant, 
to  make  a  variety  in  plantations  of  Evergreen-trees. 
The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  not  fo  bitter  as  thofe  of 
the  firft,  efpecially  when  green,  therefore  are  preferred 
to  them  for  making  the  Thea;  but  aninfufion  of  the 
leaves  of  the  firft,  has  been  taken  for  a  lofs  .of  appe¬ 
tite  by  fome  perfons  with  good  fuccefs  ;  but  it  muft 
not  be  too  ftrong,  left  it  fhould  prove  emetic  or  ca¬ 
thartic. 

The  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
where  this  fhrub  grows  in  plenty,  give  it  the  title 
of  Yapon,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  Indian  name; 
for,  as  it  is  a  plant  much  efteemed  by  the  Indians  for 
its  medicinal  virtues,  they  certainly  have  a  name  for 
it ;  this  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet ; 
the  leaves  are  about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  thofe  of 
the  fmall  leaved  Alaternus,  but  are  fomewhat  fhorter, 
and  a  little  broader  at  their  bafe ;  they  are  a  little 
notched  about  their  edges,  and  are  of  a  thick  fub- 
ftance,  and  deep  green  colour ;  the  flowers  of  this 
fort  are  produced  at  the  joints  near  the  foot-ftalk  of 
the  leaves,  but  the  Caffioberry  Bufh  produces  its 
flowers  in  umbels  at  the  extremity  of  the  fhoots ;  the 
berries  of  this  Yapon  continue  upon  the  plants  moft 
part  of  the  winter,  and,  being  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
intermixed  with  the  green  leaves,  make  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  at  that  feafon.  From  thefe  berries  con¬ 
tinuing  fo  long  untouched  by  the  birds,  we  may 
reafonably  conclude,  they  have  fome  venomous' 
quality,  becaufe  few  of  the  fruits,  or  berries,  which 
are  wholefome,  efcape  the  birds,  in  a  country  where 
there  are  fuch  flocks  of  many  kinds  of  them. 

Thefe  fhrubs  are  propagated  by  lowing  their  feeds 
(which  are  obtained  from  Carolina,  where  they  grow 
in  great  plenty  near  the  fea-coafts ;)  they  fhould  be 
fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  gentle  hot-bed,  obferving  to  water  them  fre¬ 
quently,  until  you  fee  the  plants  appear,  which  is 
fometimes  in  five  or  fix  weeks  time,  and  at  other 
times  they  will  remain  in  the  ground  until  the  fecond 
year;  therefore,  if  the  plants- fhould  not  come  up  in 
two  months  time,  you  fhould  remove  the  pots  into 
a  fhady  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  October, 
being  careful  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and 
now  and  then  in  dry  weather  giving  them  a  little 

water ; 
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water-  then  remove  thefe  pots  into  fheltef  during 
the  winter  feafon,  and  in  the  March  following  put 
them  upon  a  frelh  hot-bed,  which  will  forward  the 

feeds  in  their  vegetation.  . 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  mould,  by  de¬ 
grees,  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  in  order  to  inure 
them’ to  our  climate ;  yet  they  Ihould  not  be  expoted 
to  the  open  fun  at  firft,  but  rather  let  them  have  the 
morning  fun  only,  placing  them  for  fome  time  where 
they  may  be  fheltered  from  cold  winds ;  they  Ihould 
enjoy  a  Ihelter  during  the  two  or  three  firft  winters, 
after  which  the  Cafiioberry  Bufti  may  be  planted 
abroad  -,  but  the  South-Sea  Thea  Ihould  be  kept  in 
pots  a  year  or  two  longer,  being  flower  of  growth, 
and  will  therefore  not  have  ftrength  enough  to  refill 
the  cold  when  young. 

The  third  fort  has  been  but  few  years  introduced  to 
the  Englifh  gardens  -,  this  rifes  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
fending  out  branches  from  the  root  to  the  top,  gar- 
nifhedVith  oval,  fmooth,  entire  leaves  placed  op- 
pofite,  whofe  foot-ftalks  are  drawn  toward  each  other, 
whereby  the  leaves  turn  upward  -,  the  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  thinly,  they  are 
white,  and  of  the  fame  fhape  with  thofe  of  the  other 
forts,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  berries  in  England. 
This  is  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  other  forts,  or  by 
laying  down  the  branches  in  the  Ipnng,  which  if 
carefully  performed  will  take  root  in  one  year;  when 
they  may  be  cut  from  the  old  plant,  and  put  into 
fmall  pots,  and  placed  in  the  lhade  till  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  afterward  they  may  be  expoied  in 
fummer,  but  in  autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into 

The  Paraguay,  or  South-Sea  Thea,  is  accounted  by 
the  Indians  very  wholefome,  and  (as  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  by  feveral  worthy  perfons,  who  refided  for 
feveral  years  in  Carolina)  is  the  only  phyfic  the  In¬ 
dians  ufo;  and  for  which,  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
they  come  in  droves,  fome  hundied  miles  diftant,  foi 
the'  leaves  of  this  tree  (it  not  being  known  to  grow 
at  any  confiderable  dillance  from  the  fea;)  where 
their  ufual  cuftom  is,  to  make  a  fire  upon  the  ground, 
and,  putting  a  great  kettle  of  water  thereon,  they 
throw  into  it  a  large  quantity  of  thefe  leaves,  and 
immediately  fet  themfelves  round  the  fire,  and,  with 
a  bowl  that  holds  about  a  pint,  they  begin  drinking 
large  draughts,  which  in  a  very  fhort  time  vomits 
them  feverely ;  thus  they  continue  drinking  and  vo¬ 
miting,  for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  days,  until  they 
have  fufficiently  cleanfed  themfelves ;  then  they  gathei 
every  one  a  bundle  of  the  Ihrub  to  carry  away  with 
them,  and  retire  to  their  habitations.  But  thele 
gentlemen  obferved  fomething  very  extraordinary  in 
the  operation  of  this  plant,  which  was,  that  in  vo¬ 
miting  it  gave  them  no  uneafinefs,  or  pain,  but 
camelway  in  a  full  ftream  from  their  mouths,  with¬ 
out  To  much  as  declining  their  heads,  or  the  leaft 


This  plant  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as 
that  which  grows  in  Paraguay,  where  the  jeluits  of 
that  country  make  a  great  revenue  ot  the  leaves, 
which  they  export  to  feveral  other  countries,  where 
it  is  infufe.d  and  drank  like  tea ;  indeed,  there  are 
fome  perfons  who  doubt  its  being  the  lame ;  which 
will  be  pretty  difficult  to  determine,  fince  there  is 
fo  little  converfe  between  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay 
and  thofe  in  Europe  -,  and  all  the  leaves  of  that  tea, 
which  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  fo  broken  and  defaced,  as  to  render  it  almoft 
impofiible  to  know  their  true  figure ;  however,  from 
fome  of  the  faireft  leaves,  which  were  picked  out  of 
the  Paraguay  Tea  by  a  perfon  of  lkill,  who  compared 
themwith  thofe  of  the  Yapon,  he  had  great  reafon 
to  believe  they  were  the  fame ;  and  as  the  virtues 
attributed  to  the  Yapon  are  nearly,  if  not  abfolutely, 
the  fame  with  thole  of  the  Paraguay,  the  Indians  of 
thefe  northern  parts  of  America  making  the  fame  ufe 
of  it  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouth  parts  of  America 
do,  viz.  to  reftore  loft  appetites,  and  they  fay  it  gives 
them  courage  and  agility,  for  which  purpoles  it  has 
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been  in  life  time  out  of  mind:  we  may  alfo  obferve, 
that  the  place  of  its  growth  in  the  north,  is  the  fame 
latitude  as  Paraguay  is  fouth ;  fo  I  lhall  beg  leave  to 
infert  the  account  given  of  the  Paraguay  Tea  by 
Monf.  Frezier,  who  travelled  through  great  part  of 
New  Spain,  by  exprefs  order  of  the  king  of  France. 

In  SouthCarolina  thepiant  is  called  Caflena,  or  South- 
Sea  Tea:  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  do  not 
make  fo  great  ufe  of  this  Tea,  as  thofe  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina ;  in  the  laft  of  which,  the  white 
people  have  it  in  as  great  efteem  as  the  Indians,  and 
make  as  conftant  ufe  of  it. 

Monfieur  Frezier  alfo  fays,  that  the  Spaniards  who 
live  near  the  gold  mines  in  Peru,  are  obliged  fre¬ 
quently  to  drink  of  the  herb  Paraguay  or  Mate,  to 
moiften  their  breafts,  without  which,  they  are  liable 
to  a  fort  of  fuffocation,  from  the  ftrong  exhalations 
which  are  continually  coming  from  the  mines. 

The  fame  author  alfo  adds,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Lima,  during  the  day-time,  make  much  ufe  of  the 
herb  Paraguay,  which  fome  call  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Herb,  who,  they  pretend,  came  into  thofe  provinces, 
where  he  made  it  wholefome  and  beneficial ;  whereas, 
before  it  was  venomous ;  this,  he  fays,  is  brought  to 
Lima  dry,  and  almoft  in  powder. 

Inftead  of  drinking  the  tinfture  or  infufion  apart,  as 
we  drink  tea,  they  put  the  herb  into  a  cup  or  bowl 
made  of  a  calabafh  tipped  with  filver,  which  they 
call  mate ;  they  add  fugar,  and  pour  the  hot  water 
upon  it,  which  they  drink  immediately,  without  giving 
it  time  to  infufe,  becaufe  it  turns  black  as  ink.  To 
avoid  fwallowing  the  herb,  which  fwims  at  the  top, 
they  make  ufe  of  a  filver  pipe,  at  the  end  whereof  is 
a  bowl  full  of  little  holes  -,  fo  that  the  liquor  fucked 
in  at  the  other  end,  is  clear  from  the  herb.  They 
drink  round  with  the  fame  pipe,  pouring  hot  water 
on  the  fame  herb,  as  it  is  drunk  off.  Inftead  of  a 
pipe,  which  they  call  bombilla,  fome  part  the  herb 
with  a  filver  feparator,  called  apartador,  full  of  little 
holes.  The  reluftancy  which  the  French  have  fhewrt 
to  drink  after  all  forts  of  people,  in  a  country  where 
many  have  the  venereal  difeafe,  has  occafioned  the  in¬ 
venting  the  ufe  of  little  glafs  pipes,  which  they  begin 
to  ufe  at  Lima.  This  liquor,  he  fays,  in  his  opinion, 
is  better  than  tea ;  it  has  a  flavour  of  the  herb,  which 
is  agreeable  enough :  the  people  of  the  country  are 
fo  uled  to  it,  that  even  the  pooreft  drink  it  once  a 
day,  when  they  rife  in  the  morning. 

The  trade  for  this  herb,  (he  fays,)  is  carried  on  at 
Santa  Fe,  whether  it  is  brought  up  the  river  of  Plate. 
There  are  two  forts  of  it;  the  one  called  Yerba  cie 
Palos ;  and  the  other,  which  is  finer,  and  of  more 
virtue,  Yerba  de  Camini;  the  laft  is  brought  from 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  jefuits.  The  great  con- 
fumption  of  it  is  between  La  Paz  and  Cufco,  where  it 
is  worth  half  as  much  more  as  the  other,  which  is 
font  from  Potofi  to  La  Paz.  There  come  yearly  from 
Paraguay  into  Peru  about  fifty  thoufand  arrovas, 
twelve  thoufand  hundred  weight  of  both  forts,  where¬ 
of  at  leaft  one  third  is  of  the  Camini,  without  reck¬ 
oning  twenty-five  thoufand  arrovas  of  that  of  Palos 
for  Chili.  They  pay  for  each  parcel,  containing  fix 
or  foven  arrovas,  four  royals  for  the  duty  called  al- 
cavala  (being  a  rate  upon  all  goods  fold ;)  which, 
with  the  charge  of  carriage,  being  above  fix  hundred 
leagues,  doubles  the  firft  prices,  which  is  about  two 
pieces  of  eight ;  fo  that  at  Potofi  it  comes  to  about 
five  pieces  of  eight  the  arrova.  1  he  carnage  is  com¬ 
monly  by  carts,  which  carry  an  hundred  and  fifty 
arrovas  from  Santa.  Fe  to  Jujuy,  the  laft  town  oi  the 
province  of  Tucuman;  and  from  thence  to  Poiofi, 
which  is  an  hundred  leagues  farther,  it  is  carried  on 
mules. 

What  this  curious  author  has  obferved,  on  there  being 
two  forts  of  this  herb,  may  very  well  agree  with  the 
two  laft  forts  mentioned,  fince  both  of  them  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed  to  agree  in  their  qualities,  though 
one  is  much  preferable  to  the  other;  therefore  I 
imagine  the  Yerba  de  Camini,  is  what  we  call  Para¬ 
guay  or  South-Sea  Thea;  and  fierba  de  Palos  to  be 

our 
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our  third  fort.  But  as  our  author  only  faw  the  dried 
herb,  he  could  no  more  diftinguiff  their  difference, 
than  we  can  the  Thea  brought  from  China  ;  I  mean, 
as  to  the  particular  trees  which  produce  it. 

CASSYTHA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  505. 

The  Characters  are. 

It,  hath  a  ftnall  three-leaved  permanent  empalement  ;  the 
flower  hath  three  petals  which  are  concave  and  permanen  , 
and  three  oblong ,  coloured ,  nettarious  glands  furrounding 
the  vermin,  with  nine  erect  comprejfed  Jlamina,  and  two 
globular  viands,  incloftng.  each  a  Jingle  Jlamina,  fitting  on 
one  fide  the  bafe ;  thefe  have  fumnnts  under  the  top  of  the 
Jlamina ;  it  has  an  oval  gcrmen  within  the  coloured  em- 
palement ,  Supporting  a  thick  flyle  the  length  of  the  Jlamina, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  almofi  trifid  Jligma  ;  the  receptacle 
becomes  a  pulpy  berry ,  globular  but  a  little  deprejfie  ,  tn- 
clofied  in  the  coloured  empalement,  having  a  perjorated 
navel  inclcfing  many  oval  feeds. 

This  is  ranged  in  Linnsus’s  firft  order  of  his  eleventh 
clafs  of  plants,  intitled  Enneandria  Monogyma,  the 
flower  having  eleven  ftanvna  and  one  uyle- 

We  have  at  prefent  but  one  Species  of  this  genus. 

Cassv.tha  (. Filifomis )  Off.  It.  Lin.  530  Slender  Caffyth a 
Cufcuta  baccifera  Barbadenfium.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab. 
17a.  f.  2.  . 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies.  1  have 
received  it  from  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  and  the  Spaniff 
Weft  Indies;  and  that  it  grows  alfo  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
is  plain  from  its  figure  in  the  Plortus  Malabaricus. 
It  riles  with  taper  lucculent  ftalks,  which  divide  into 
many  ilender  lucculent  branches  ;  thefe  come  out  fre¬ 
quently  by  threes  or  fours  at  the  lame  joint,  afterward 
they  fend  out  fide  branches  fingly  without  order,  and 
become  very  bulky :  the  flowers  come  out  on  the 
fide  of  the  branches  fingly,  fitting  very  clofe  thereto, 
having  no  empalement ;  the  corolla  is  oval,  white, 
with  a  fmall  tin&ure  of  red,  opening  like  a  navel  at 
the  top,  including  the  gerrnen,  ftamina,  ftyle,  and 
nefarious  glands  fo  clofely,  as  not  to  be  difcovered 
till  the  corolla  is  cut  open;  after  the  flower  is-  paft, 
the  gerrnen  becomes  many  oblong,  oval,  dark  feeds, 
furrounded  with  a  mucilaginous  fubftance. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  planting  cuttings 
of  it  during  the  fumrner  months.,  but  as  thefe  cuttings 
are  lucculent,  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  them  off  a 
week  before  they  are  planted,  laying  them  in  the 
lfove,  that  the  part  cut  may  have  time  to  heal  over 
before  they  are  planted.  Thefe  cuttings  ffould  be 
planted  in  fmall  pots,  which  mull  be  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  where,  if  they  are  not  over  watered, 
they  will  take  root  in  fix  weeks ;  then  they  may  be 
parted,  planting  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled 
with  light  fancy  earth,  and  may  be  plunged  again 
into  the  hot-bed  to  forward  their  taking  new  root ; 
after  which  they  fiiould  be  removed  into  a  dry  ftove, 
where  they  ffould  conftantly  remain,  giving  but  little 


water  in  winter,  and  in  fummer  admitting  a 


large 


ffare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  for  this  plant  is  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  this  climate. 

CASTANEA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  584.  tab.  352. 
Fagus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  951.  [It  takes  its  name  from 
Caftana,  a  city  of  Theffaly,  where  this  tree  anciently 
grew  in  great  plenty.]  The  Chefnut-tree,  in  French 
Chateignier,  or  Maronnier. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  tree ,  fome- 
times  at  feparate  diftances,  and  at  other  times  near  each 
ether.  The  male  flowers  are  fixed  to  a  long  firing ,  form¬ 
ing  a  fort  of  katkin ;  thefe  have  each  an  empalement  of 
one  leaf,  cut  into  five  parts ;  they  have  no  petals,  but 
include  about  ten  or  twelve  briftly  ftamina,  terminated  by 
oblong  fummits.  The  female  flowers  have  alfo  an  emp  ale- 
nient  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  four  parts ,  having  no  pe¬ 
tals,  but  a  gerrnen  fixed  to  the  empalement,  fupperts  three 
fiyles  crowned  by  a  reflexed  Jligma.  The  gerrnen,  which 
is  fituated  at  the  bafe  of  the  empalement ,  becomes  a 
roundifh  fruit  armed  with  fefit  fipines,  including  one  or 
more  nuts. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  fe&ion 
of  Limieeus’s  twenty-ftrft  dais,  intitled  Monoecia  Po- 
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lyandria,  the  plants  of  this  fedtion  have  male  and  fe¬ 
male  flowers,  and  the  male  flowers  have  many  fta¬ 
mina;  but  he  has  joined  this  genus  to  the  Fagus, 
making  thefe  of  one  genus,  fo  that  he  has  entirely 
aboliffed  the  title.  However,  as  the  male  flowers 
of  the  Chefnut  are  formed  into  long  katkins,  and 
thole  of  the  Beech  are  globular,  they  may  with 
propriety  be  kept  feparate  ;  and  this  I  choofe  to  do, 
that  it  may  be  more  intelligible  to  common  readers. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Castanea  ( Sativa )  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminato-fer- 
ratis,  fubtus  nudis.  Chefnut  with  fpear-fioaped  leaves , 
which  are  Jharply  flawed,  and  naked,  on  their  under  fide. 
Caftanea  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  418.  The  manured  Chefnut. 

2.  Castanea  ( Pumila )  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  acute  fer- 
ratis,  fubtus  tomentofls,  amentis  filiformibus  nodofls. 
Chefnut  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  Jharply  flawed , 
which  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  a  fender  knotted 
katkin.  Caftanea  pumila  Virginiana,  racemofa  frudu 
parvo  in  fingulis  capfulis  echinato  unico.  Pluk.  Aim. 
90.  The  Chinquapin. 

3.  Castanea  ( Sloanea )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  ferratis, 
frudu  rotundo  maximo  echinato.  Chefnut  with  oblong , 
oval,  flawed  leaves ,  and  a  very  large,  round,  prickly  fruit . 
Sloanea  amplis  Caftanae  foliis.  frudu  echinato.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  49. 

The  Chefnut  is  a  tree  which  deferves  our  care,  as 
much  as  any  of  the  trees  which  are  propagated  in 
this  country,  either  for  ufe  or  beauty,  being  one  of 
the  beft  fort  of  timber,  and  affording  a  goodly  ff  ade. 
It  will  grow  to  a  very  great  fize,  and  fpread  its 
branches  finely  on  every  fide  where  it  lias  room. 
The  leaves  are  large,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  continue 
late  in  the  autumn ;  nor  are  they  fo  liable  to  be  eaten 
by  infeds,  as  are  thofe  of  the  Oak,  which  of  late 
years  have  frequently  happened  to  the  latter,  and  has 
rendered  them  very  unfightly  great  part  of  fummer, 
which  I  have  never  obferved  to  be  the  cafe  with  the 
Chefnut,  which  renders  them  more  valuable  for  parks 
and  plantations  for  ornament ;  and  there  is  no  better 
food  for  deer,  and  many  other  animals,  than  their 
nuts,  which  moft  of  them  prefer  to  acorns ;  but  yet, 
there  ffould  not  be  many  of  thefe  trees  planted  too 
near  the  habitation  ;  becaufe,  when  they  are  in  flower, 
they  emit  a  very  difagreeable  odour,  which  is  very 
offenfive  to  moft  people. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  tree,  which  have 
accidentally  arifen  from  feeds ;  fome  have  been  fup- 
pofed  diftind  fpecies,  but  the  differences  are  only  in 
the  fize  of  their  fruit  and  leaves,  which  have  been 
altered,  and  improved  by  culture ;  fo  that  the  wild 
and  manured  Chefnut,  are  undoubtedly  the  lame ; 
for  I  have  frequently  found,  that  the  nuts  taken  from 
the  fame  tree,  and  cultivated  in  the  fame  foil,  with 
equal  care,  have  produced  trees  with  very  fmall  fruit ; 
and  among  them  have  been  others,  whofe  fruit  have 
been  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  parent  tree ;  therefore 
they  can  be  only  efteemed  as  varieties.  But  ff  many 
countries,  where  the  trees  are  cultivated  for  their 
fruit,  the  people  graft  the  largeft  and  faireft  fruit, 
upon  ftocks  of  Chefnut  railed  from  the  nut;  and 
thefe  grafted  trees  are  by  the  French  called  Maron¬ 
nier,  but  they  are  unfit  for  timber. 

1  here  is  alfo  a  Chefnut  with  variegated  leaves,  which 
is  propagated  in  the  nurferies  by  way  of  curioflty : 
this  is  maintained  by  budding,  and  inarching  it  upon 
common  Chefnut  ftocks,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
fruit-trees ;  but  thefe  variegated  trees  and  plants  are 
not  fo  much  regarded  at  prelent,  as  they  were  fome 
years  paft. 

i  he  Dwarf  branching  Chefnut  which  is .  mentioned 
in  molt  of  the  cooks,  I  take  to  be  only  a  variety  of 
the  common ;  for  Dr.  Boerhaave  ftiewed  me  fome  ' 
young  trees  in  his  garden  near  Leyden,  which  he  had 
railed  rrom  nuts,  which  were  fent  him  by  Micheli 
from  Florence,  as  the  true  fruit  of  the  Dwarf  Chef- 
m:t;  but  there  appeared  to  be  no  difference  between 
thofe,  ana  feme  other  which  came  from  nuts  of  the 
large  fort. 

\  The 
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The  third  fort  grows  in  South  Carolina,  from  whence 
fome  of  the  fruit  with  their  outer  covers,  were  fent  to 
his  grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  few  years  pail : 
thefe  were  as  large  and  round  as  a  tennis-ball,  and 
armed  all  over  with  ftrong  fpines  like  a  hedge-hog : 
thefe  capfulse  were  divided  regularly  in  four  cells 
each  containing  one  fmall  Chefnut.  At  that  time  I 
compared  thefe  with  father  Plumier’s  delcription  and 
fio-ure  which  he  exhibited  under  the  title  or  Sloanea, 
and  found  them  to  agree  exactly  ;  and  upon  looking 
through  the  box  in  which  theie  were  lent,  I  found 
fome  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  which  alio  tallied  with 
his  defcription,  which  confirmed  my  former  opinion ; 
therefore,  as  I  could  fee  no  other  difference  between 
the  fruit  of  this  and  the  common  Chefnut,  but  its 
having  four  regular  cells,  divided  by  partitions, 
whereas  thofe  of  the  Chefnut  have  generally  but  three-, 
therefore  I  have  joined  them  together,  being  perfuaded, 
that  farther  obfervations  will  juftify  my  fo  doing. 

It  does  not  appear  where  Plumier  found  this  tree 
growing  naturally,  though  it  is  probable,  it  nfigut 
be  in  Louifiana  for  I  think  it  could  not  be  in  either 
of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  where  the  heat  is  too  great 
for  this  tree  to  thrive;  though  this  is  tender  while 
young,  for  two  or  three  young  plants  which  were 
raifed  in  England,  did  not  furvive  the  third  winter. 
The  firft  of  thefe  trees  was  formerly  in  greater  plenty 
amongft  us  than  at  prefent,  as  may  be  proved  by  the 
old  buildings  in  London,  which  were  for  the  molt 
part  of  this  timber ;  and  in  a  defcription  of  London, 
written  by  Fitz-Stephens,  in  Henry  the  Second  s  time, 
he  fpeaks  of  a  very  noble  foreft,  which  grew  on  the 
north  part  of  it :  proxime  (fays  he)  patet  forefta  in¬ 
gens,  faltus  numerofi  ferarum,  latebrae  cervorum, 
damarum,  aprorum,  &  taurorum  fylveftrium,  &c. 
And  there  are  now  fome  remains  of  old  decayed 
Chefnuts,  in  the  woods  and  chaces  not  far  diftant  from 
London,  but  particularly  on  Enfield  Chace  -,  which 
plainly  proves,  that  this  tree  is  not  fo  great  a  ftranger 
to  our  climate,  as  many  people  believe;  and  may 
be  cultivated  in  England,  to  afford  an  equal  profit 
with  any  of  the  other  forts  of  larger  timber-trees, 
fince  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  equal  in  value  to  the 
belt  Oak,  and,  for  many  purpofes,  far  exceeding  it; 
as  particularly  for  making  veffels  for  all  kinds  of 
liquor,  it  having  a  property  (when  once  thoroughly 
feafoned)  of  maintaining  its  bulk  conftantly,  and  is 
not  fubjed  to  Ihriok  or  fiwell,  as  other  timber  is  too 
apt  to  do  :  and  I  am  certainly  informed,  that  all  the 
large  calks,  tuns,  &c.  for  their  wines  in  Italy,  are 
made  of  this  timber^  and  it  is  for  that,  and  many 
more  purpofes,  in  greater  efteem  among  the  Italians, 
than  any  other  timber  whatever.  It  is  alio  very  va¬ 
luable  for  pipes  to  convey  water  under  ground,  as 
enduring  longer  than  the  Elm,  or  any  other  wood. 
In  Italy  it  is  planted  for  coppice-wood,  and  is  very 
much  cultivated  in  ftools,  to  make  Hakes  for  their 
Vines;  which,  being  ftuck  into  the  ground,  will 
endure  feven  years,  which  is  longer  than  any  other, 
flakes  will  do,"  by  near  half  the  time.  The  ufefulnefs 
of  the  timber,  together  with  the  beauty  of  the  tree, 
renders  it  as  well  worth,  propagating  as  any  tree 
whatever. 

Thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  planting  the  nuts  in 
February,  in  beds  of  frelh  undunged  earth.  The 
beft  nuts  for  lowing,  are  fuch  as  are  brought  from 
Portugal  and  Spain,  and  are  commonly  fold  in  winter 
for  eating,  provided  they  are  not  kiln-dried,  which  is 
generally  thecafeof  moft  of  thofebrought  from  abroad, 
which  is  done  to  prevent  their  fprouting  or  Ihooting 
in  their  paffage  ;  therefore,  if  they  cannot  be  procured 
frelh  from  the  tree,  it  will  be  much  better  to  ufe 
thofe  of  the  growth  of  England,  which  are  full  as 
good  to  low  for  timber  or  beauty,  as  any  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  nuts,  though  their  fruit  is  much  fmaller :  thefe 
Ihould  be  preferved,  until  the  feafon  for  fowing,  in 
fand,  where  mice,  or  other  vermin  /cannot  come  to 
them,  otherwife  they  will  foon  deftroy  them  :  before 
you  fet  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  them  into 
water,  to  try  their  goodnefs,  which  is  known  by  their 
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ponderofity ;  thofe  of  them  that  fwim  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  Ihould  be  rejected  as  good  for 
nothing ;  but  fuch  as  fink  to  the  bottom,  you  may 
be  lure  are  good. 

In.fetting  tl  1C  fe  feeds  or  nuts,  the  beft  way  is,  to  make 
a  drill  with  a  hoe  (as  is  commonly  pradtifed  in  letting 
Kidney  Beans)  about  four  inches  deep,  in  which  you 
Ihould  place  the  nuts,  at  about  four  inches  diftance; 
with  their  eye  uppermoft ;  then  draw  the  earth  over 
them  with  a  rake,  and  make  a  fecund  drill  at  about 
a  foot  diftance  from  the  former,  proceeding  as  before, 
allowing  three  or  four  rows  in  a  bed,  with  an  alley 
between,  three  feet  broad,  for  a  conveniency  of 
clearing  the  beds,  &c.  When  you  have  finilhed  your 
plantation,  you  muft  be  careful  that  it  is  not  de- 
ftroyed  by  mice,  or  other  vermin  ;  which  is  very  often 
the  cafe,  if  they  are  not  prevented  by  traps,  or  other 
means. 

In  April  thefe  nuts  will  appear -above  ground;  you 
muft  therefore  obferve  to"  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds,  efpecially  while  young :  in  theie  beds  they 
may  remain  for  two  years,  when  you  Ihould  remove 
them  into  a  nurfery,  at  a  wider  diftance.  The  beft 
feafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  trees,  is  either  in  Oc¬ 
tober  or  the  latter  end  of  February ;  but  October  is 
the  beft  feafon  :  the  diftance  thefe  Ihould  have  in  the 
nurfery,  is  three  feet  row  from  row,  and  one  foot  in 
the  rows :  you  muft  be  careful  in  tranfplanting  thefe 
trees,  to  take  them  up  without  injuring  their  roots, 
nor  Ihould  they  remain  long  out  of  the  ground  ;  but 
if  they  have  a  downright  tap-root,  it  Ihould  be 
cut  off,  efpecially  if  they  are  intended  to  be  removed 
again;  this  will  occafton  their  putting  out  lateral 
roots,  and  render  them  lefs  fubjeft  to  mifcarry  when 
they  are  removed  for  good. 

The  time  generally  allowed  them  in  this  nurfery,  is 
three  or  four  years,  according  to  their  growth ;  but  the 
younger  they  are  tranfplanted,  if  defigned  for  timber, 
the  better  they  will  fucceed ;  during  which  time  you 
Ihould  be  careful  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  ob- 
fervino-  alfo  to  prune  off  lateral  branches,  which  would 
retard° their  upright  growth ;  and  where  you  find  any 
that  are  difpofed  to  grow  crooked,  either  by  their  upper 
bud  being  hurt,  or  from  any  other  accident;  you  may 
the  year  after  planting,  inMarch,  cut  them  down  tothe 
lowermoft  eye  next  the  furface  of  the  ground,  which 
will  caufe  them  to  make  one  ftrong  upright  fhoot, 
and  may  be  afterwards  trained  into  good  ftrait  trees : 
but  this  fnould  not  be  practifed,  unlefs  the  plants 
have  abfolutely  loft  their  leading  fhoot ;  for  although 
the  Items  of  the  trees  Ihould  be  very  crooked  (as  is 
generally  the  cafe  with  them  when  young)  yet  when 
they  are  tranfplanted  out,  and  have  room  to  grow, 
as  they  increaie  in  bulk,  they  will  grow  more  up¬ 
right,  and  their  Items  will  become  ftrait,  as  I  have 
frequently  obierved  where  there  have  been  great 
plantations  made  of  them. 

But  in  doing  of  this,  you  muft  be  careful  not  todifturb 
or  break  their  roots,  which,  perhaps  might  deftroy 
them.  Thefe  trees  require  no  other  manure  than  their 
own  leaves,  which  Ihould  be  buffered  to  rot  upon  the 
ground;  and  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  the  ground 
Ihould  have  a  flight  digging,  when  thefe  Ihould  be 
buried  between  their  roots,  but  not  too  clofe  to  the 
trees,  which  might  be  injurious  to  their  young  fibres. 
After  having  remained  three  or  four  years  in  the 
nurfery,  they  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting,  either  in 
rows  to  grow  for  timber,  or  in  quarters  for  wil- 
dernefs  plantations.;  butif  you  intend  them  for  timber, 
it  is  by  much  the  better  method  to  fow  them  in 
furrows  (as  is  prahlifed  for  Oaks,  &c.)  and  let  tnem 
remain  unremoved ;  for  thefe  trees  are  apt  to  have 
a  downright  tap-root,  which,  being  hurt  by  tranf- 
planting,  is  often  a  check  to  their  upright  growth, 
and  caufes  them  to  fnoot  out  into  lateral  branches,  as 
is  the  cafe  with  the  Oak,  Walnut,  &c.^ 

TPherei ore5  wherever  2ny  ot  theie  ire^s  21  e  planted 
for  timber,  they  Ihould  remain  unremoved:  but 
where  the  fruit  of  them  is  more  fought  after,  then  it 
is  certainly  the  better  way  to  tranfplant  them  ;  for  as 

F  f  f  tranf- 
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tranfplanting  is  a  check  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  I 
trees,  fo  it  is  a  promoter  of  their  fru&ification,  as 
may' be  evinsed  by  obi'erving  low  fhrubby  Oaks, 
Walnuts,  &c.  which  generally  have  a  greater  plenty 
of  fruit,  than  any  of  the  larger  and  more  vigorous 
trees  •,  and  the  fruit  of  fuch  trees  is  much  iuperior  in 
tafte,  though  the  feeds  of  vigorous  trees,  are  vait  y 
preferable  for  plantations  of  timber;  for  it  is  a  con- 
ibant  obfervation,  that,  by  laving  feeds  front  dwar 
trees  or  plants,  from  time  to  time,  they  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  much  lower  in  their  growth  than  is  their  na¬ 
tural  fize ;  but  where  the  fruit  is  mod  defired,  then 
they  fnould  be  taken  from  luch  trees  as  produce  the 
laraeft  and  fweeted  nuts,  which  are  commonly  found 
upon  fuch  trees  as  fpread  the  mod,  and  have  hori¬ 
zontal  roots ;  for  the  weaker  trees  being  lefs  capable 
to  furnilh  a  fupply  of  nourifhment,  and  having  a 
greater  quantity  ot  fruit  upon  them,  to  which  this 
mull  be  diftributed,  together  with  their  roots  lying 
near  the  furface  of  the  ground  (by  which  means  the 
juices  are  better  prepared  by  fun,  air,  &c.  before  it 
enters  their  vefiels,)  it  is  certain  their  juices  aie  bet-  I 
ter  deeded,  and  their  fruits  better  maturated,  than 
thofe  &can  poffibly  be,  which  grow  upon  drong  vi¬ 
gorous  trees,  which  have  long  tap-roots  running  I 
Jeveral  feet  deep  into  the  girth,  and  confequently  take 
in  vad  quantities  of  crude  unprepared  juice,  which 
is  buoyed  up  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  tree  ;  and 
thefe  feldom  having  many  lateral  branches,  to  diged 
and  prepare  their  juice,  by  perfpiring  and  throwing 
off  the  crude  part  before  it  enters  the  fruits. 

And  this,  I  dare  fay,  univerfally  holds  good  in  all 
forts  of  fruit  trees,  and  is  often  the  occafion  of  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  fame  forts  of  fruits 
growing  on  the  fame  foil.  I 

What  has  been  related  about  grafting  this  tree  into 
the  Walnut,  to  promote  their  bearing,  or  render  their 
fruit  fairer  or  inoculating  Cherries  into  the  Chefnut, 
for  later  fruit,  is  very  whimfical  and  filly,  fince  nei¬ 
ther  the  Chefnut  nor  Walnut  will  receive  its  own  kind 
any  other  way  than  by  inoculating  or  inarching ;  and 
it  is  the  latter  only,  by  which  the  Walnut  can  be  pro¬ 
pagated  nor  was  it  ever  known,  that  any  two  trees 
of  a  different  genus  would  take  upon  each  other,  fo 
as  to  produce  either  a  good  tree  or  fruit ;  therefore  1 
we  may  judly  explode  all  thofe  different  graftings  of 
various  trees  upon  each  other,  fo  much  talked  of  by 
the  ancients  •,  at  lead  we  may  fuppofe  thofe  trees  are 
not  known  by  the  fame  names  now,  that  they  are 
mentioned  by  in  their  writings ;  for  I  have  made 
many  trials  upon  them,  which,  although  performed 
with  great  care,  and  in  different  feafons,  yet  fcarcely 
one  of  them  fucceeded.  But  to  return : 

If  you  delign  a  large  plantation  of  thefe  trees  for 
timber,  after  having  two  or  three  times  ploughed  the 
ground,  the  better  to  dedroy  the  roots  of  weeds,  you 
diould  make  your  furrows  about  fix  feet  didance 
from  each  other,  in  which  you  diould  lay  the  nuts 
about  ten  inches  apart,  covering  them  with  earth 
about  three  inches  deep ;  and,  when  they  come  up, 
you  mud  carefully  clear  them  from  weeds :  the  dis¬ 
tance  allowed  between  each  row,  is  for  the  ufe  of  the 
horfe  hoeing  plough,  which  will  dilpatch  a  great  deal 
of  this  work  in  a  ftiort  time  ;  but  it  diould  be  per¬ 
formed  with  great  care,  fo  as  not  to  injure  the  young 
plants ;  therefore  the  middle  of  the  fpaces  only  diould 
be  cleaned  with  this  indrument,  and  a  hand  hoe  mud 
be  ufed  to  clean  between  the  plants  in  the  rows,  and 
alfo  on  each  fide,  where  it  will  be  unfafe  for  the  plough 
to  be  drawn  :  and  in  hand  hoeing,  there  mud  be 
great  care  taken,  not  to  cut  the  tender  rind  of  the 
plants.  If  the  following  fpring  the  fpaces  are  care¬ 
fully  dirred  with  the  plough,  it  will  not  only  make 
the  ground  clean,  but  alfo  loofen  it,  fo  as  that  the  fun 
and  moidure  may  more  eafily  penetrate  the  fame, 
which  will  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants  ; 
and  the  oftener  thefe  ploughings  are  repeated,  the 
cleaner  will  be  the  ground,  and  the  greater  will  be 
the  progrefs  of  the  plants,  which  cannot  be  kept  too 
dean  while  they  are  young.  When  thefe  have  re-  I 
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mained  three  or  four  years  (if  the  nuts  fucceeded  well,) 
you  will  have  many  of  thefe  trees  to  remove,  which 
diould  be  done  at  the  feafons  before  dire&ed,  leav¬ 
ing  the  trees  about  three  feet  didance  in  the  rows ; 
at°wliich  didance  they  may  remain  for  three  or  four 
years  more,  when  you  diould  remove  every  other  tree 
to  make  room  for  the  remaining,  which  will  reduce 
the  whole  plantation  to  fix  feet  fquare,  which  will  be 
didance  enough  for  them  to  remain  in,  until  they  are 
large  enough  for  poles,  when  you  may  cut  clown 
every  other  of  thefe  trees  (making  choice  of  the  lead 
promidng,)  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  in  order  to 
make  ftools  for  poles,  which,  in  eight  or  ten  years 
time,  will  be  drong  enough  to  lop  for  hoops,  hop 
poles,  &c.  for  which  purpofes  they  are  preferable  to 
mod  other  trees ;  fo  that  every  tenth  year,  here  will 
be  a  frefh  crop,  which  will  pay  the  rent  of  the 
ground,  and  all  other  incumbent  charges,  and,  at  the 
lame  rime,  a  full  crop  of  growing  timber  left  upon 
the  ground :  but  as  the  large  trees  increafe  in  bulk, 
their  didance  of  twelve  feet  fquare  will  be  too  fmall ; 
therefore  when  they  have  grown  to  a  fize  for  fmall 
boards,  you  diould  fell  every  other  tree,  which  will 
reduce  them  to  twenty-four  feet  fquare,  which  is  a 
proper  didance  for  them  to  remain  for  good ;  this 
will  give  air  to  the  under  wood  (which,  by  this  time, 
would  be  too  much  overhung  by  the  clolenefs  of  the 
large  trees  ;)  by  which  means  that  will  be  greatly  en¬ 
couraged,  and  the  fmall  timber  felled,  will  pay  fuffi- 
cient  intered  for  the  money  at  fird  laid  out  in  plant¬ 
ing,  &c.  with  the  principal  alfo :  fo  that  all  the  re¬ 
maining  trees  are  clear  profit,  for  the  under  wood  dill 
continuing,  will  pay  the  rent  of  the  ground,  and  all 
other  expences ;  and  what  a  fine  edate  here  will  be 
for  afucceeding  generation,  in  about  fourfcore  years, 
I  leave  every  one  to  judge. 

The  Chinquapin,  or  Dwarf  Virginian  Chefnut,  is  at 
prefent  very  rare  in  England  :  it  is  very  common  in 
the  woods  of  America,  where  it  feldom  grows  above 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  and  produces  great  plen¬ 
ty  of  nuts,  which  are,  for  the  mod  part,  fingle  in 
each  outer  coat  or  capfule.  This  tree  is  very  hardy, 
and  will  refid  the  fevered  of  our  winters  in  the  open 
ground,  but  is  very  apt  to  decay  in  dimmer,  eipe- 
cially  if  it  is  planted  in  very  dry  ground.  The  nuts 
of  thefe  trees,  if  brought  from  America,  diould  be 
put  up  in  fand  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  fent  to 
England  immediately,  otherwife  they  lofe  their  grow¬ 
ing  quality,  which  is  the  reafon  this  tree  is  at  prefent 
fo  fcarce  with  us ;  for  not  one  feed  in  five  hundred 
fent  over  ever  grew,  which  was  owing  to  the  negle£t 
of  putting  them  up  in  this  manner:  indeed,  mod  of 
the  nuts  which  have  been  brought  over,  have  been 
kiln-dried,  to  prelerve  them  from  fprouting,  which 
infallibly  dedroys  the  germen.  When  the  nuts  ar¬ 
rive,  they  fhould  be  put  into  the  ground  as  foon  as 
poffible  ;  and  if  the  winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  it 
will  be  proper  to  cover  the  ground  with  leaves,  tan, 
or  Peafe-haulm,  to  prevent  the  frod  from  penetrating 
the  ground,  fo  as  to  dedroy  the  nuts.  This  fort  of 
Chefnut  delights  in  a  moid  foil ;  but  if  the  wet  conti¬ 
nues  long  upon  the  ground  in  winter,  it  is  apt  to  kill 
the  trees.  This  will  take  by  inarching  it  upon  the 
common  fort,  but  the  trees  fo  propagated  feldom 
fucceed  well. 

I  have  feen  a  fpecimen,  and  fome  nuts  of  a  Dwarf 
Chefnut,  which  were  brought  from  North  America, 
which  differed  from  all  the  other  forts  ;  and  I  have 
been  informed,  that  the  French  have  raifed  plants  of 
this  kind,  from  the  nuts  which  were  brought  from 
Canada ;  but  as  I  have  not  feen  any  of  the  plants 
raffed  in  England,  I  can  give  no  farther  account  off 
it,  than  that  fome  of  the  late  writers  have  fuppofed 
it  might  be  the  dwarf  branching  kind  before-men¬ 
tioned. 

CASiANEA  E  QU I N  A.  See  Esculus. 

C  A  S  1  ORE  A.  See  Durantia. 

CA  i  ANANCPIE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  824.  [ Kulx - 
vdyxu,  a  violent  allurement  to  love,  oi  y.xjcc  and  Affyxr, 
neceffity,  or  ot  xo]avaf>ta'^w,  to  compel ;  fo  called, 
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becaufe  the  opinion  the  ancients  had  of  it,  that  it 
was  a  ftrong,  and  almoft  invincible  inducement  to 
love.]  Cand'ia  Lions  Foot. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  flower  is  ccmpofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets , 
ihofe  on  the  border  being  longer  than  thofe  which  are  in 
the  center  •,  thefe  are  included  in  one  common  fcaly  empale- 
rnent,  which  is  permanent  and  elegant.  The  florets  are  of 
one  leaf  tongue-fhaped ,  indented  in  five  parts ,  and  are 
longer  than  the  empalement  •,  thefe  have  each  five  floort  hairy 
Jiamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits.  The  germen 
is  fituated  below  the  flower ,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle  the 
length  of  the  Jiamina ,  crowned  with  a  bifid  Jligma  which 
is  reflexed.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  flngle  oval 
feed ,  which  is  comprejfed  and  crowned  with  briftles ,  in¬ 
ch  fed  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gamia  sequalis ;  the  flowers  of  this  clafs  have  their 
ftamina  feparate,  and  their  fummits  connected  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  cylinder,  and  thofe  of  this  fedtion  have  only 
hermaphrodite  flowers. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Catananche  ( Carulea )  fquamis  calycinis  inferiori- 
bus  ovatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  390.  Catananche  whofe  under 
feales  of  the  empalement  are  oval.  Catanance  quorundam. 
Lugd.  Hift.  1190. 

2.  Catananche  {Lute a)  fquamis  calycinis  inferioribus 
lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  390.  Catananche  whofe  under 
feales  of  the  empalement  are  Jpear-Jhaped.  Catanance  fio- 
re  luteo,  latiore  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  R,  H.  478. 
Tournefort  mentions  a  third  fort  with  a  narrow  leaf, 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  lecond  ;  but  if  there  is 
fiich  a  diftindt  fpecies,.  I  have  not  happened  to  meet 
with  it ;  for  although!  have  frequently  received  the 
feeds  from  feveral  parts  of  Europe  by  this  title,  yet 
I  could  not  find  any  difference  between  the  plants,  and 
thofe  of  the  fecondfort;  therefore  I  fuppole  Tourne¬ 
fort  may  have  found  the  plants  growing  on  a  fterile 
foil,  where  the  leaves  were  much  narrower  than  thofe 
growing  in  a  garden,  or  in  better  ground,  which  may 
have  induced  him  to  fuppofe  they  were  diftindt  fpe- 
cies.  Both  thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  the  fouth 
of  France,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Candia,  from  whence 
it  had  the  title  of  Candia  Lions  Foot. 

The  firft  fort  fends  out  many  long,  narrow,  hairy 
leaves,  which  are  jagged  on  their  edges  like  thofe  of 
Buckthorn  Plantain,  but  the  leaves  are  broader,  the 
jags  deeper,  and  at  greater  diftances ;  thefe  lie  flat 
on  the  ground,  turning  their  points  upwards,,  which 
are  very  narrow.  Between  the  leaves  come  out  the 
fiower-ftalks,  which  are  in  number  proportionable  to 
the  fize  of  the  plant  •,  for  from  an  old  thriving  root, 
there  is  frequently  eight  or  ten,  and  young  plants  do 
not  fend  out  more  than  two  or  three.  Thefe  ftalks  rife 
near  two  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  fmall  branches 
upward,  garnifhed  with  leaves  like  thofe  below,  but 
are  fmaller,  and  have  few  or  no  jags  on  their  edges  : 
each  of  the  foot-ftalks  are  terminated  with  Angle 
heads  of  flowers,  having  a  dry,  filvery,  fcaly  empale¬ 
ment,  in  which  are  included  three  or  four  florets, 
whofe  petals  are  broad,  flat,  and  indented  at  their 
ends  ;  thefe  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  having  a  dark 
fpot  at  bottom,  and  in  each  the  five  ftamina,  with 
their  yellow  fummits,  Handing  a  little  above  the  pe¬ 
tal,  make  a  pretty  appearance. 

It  has  been  by  fome  authors  titled  Chondrilla  caerulea, 
i.  e.  Blue  Gum  Cicory  and  by  others  Sefamoides,  or 
Catanances  Sefamoides.  Cafpar  Bauhin  calls  it  Chon¬ 
drilla  caerulea  cyani  capitulo.  Pin.  130.  Blue  Gum  Ci¬ 
cory  with  a  Blue  Bottle  head.  There  is  a  variety  of  this 
with  double  flowers,  which  is  not  very  common  in 
the  Englifh  gardens. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  broader  leaves  than  the  firft, 
which  are  fmoother,  and  lefs  jagged  on  their  edges  : 
from  each  root  arife  two  or  three  ftalks,  which  grow 
a  foot  apd  a  half  high,  fending  out  two  or  three  flen¬ 
der  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  a  Angle  head  of  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  inclofed  in  a  dry  fcaly  empalement,  of  a 
darker  colour  than  thofe  of  the  firft as  thefe  flow- 
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ers  are  fmall,  they  make  but  little  appearance, 
therefore  the  plant  is  only  kept  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  is  a  perennial,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  heads  taken  off  the  mother  plant,  ei¬ 
ther  in  fpring  or  autumn  ■,  but  thofe  plants  which  are 
raffed  from  feeds,  are  much  ftronger  than  thofe  from 
flips.  Thefe  plants  are  commonly  planted  in  pots 
filled  with  light  fandy  foil,  in  order  to  flielter  them  in 
the  winter  from  fevere  frofts  *,  but  if  they  are  planted 
in  warm  borders,  either  near  walls,  pales,  or  hedges, 
in  a  moderately  dry  foil,  they  will  endure  abroad  very 
well.  It  begins  flowering  in  May,  and  con¬ 
tinues  till  Auguft  or  September  (efpecially  if  the  fum- 
mer  is  not  too  dry,)  is  a  pretty  ornament  to  a  gar¬ 
den,  and  is  eafily  kept  within  bounds.  This  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  a 
border  of  good  light  earth  in  March ;  and  in  May, 
when  the  plants  are  come  upj  they  may  be  either 
tranfplanted  into  pots  or  borders,  where  they  are  to 
remain  for  flowering.  Thefe  plants  fhould  remain 
unremoved  when  they  are  planted  in  the  full  ground, 
which  will  caufe  them  to  flower  better,  and  they 
will  produce  more  feeds.  The  feeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
guft.' 

The  other  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  and  therefore  only 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  ripen  very  well  in  this 

\  country.  The  time  for  fowing  them  is  early  ia 
March,  in  beds  or  borders  of  light  earth  where  they 
are  to  remain,  which  will  come  up  in  a  month  or  five 
weeks  time,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  where  they  are 
too  clofe.  Thefe  flower  in  June,  and  perfedt  their  feeds 
in  Auguft  or  September  ;  but  as  they  have  little 
beauty,  they  are  not  often  kept  in  gardens. 

CATAPUTIA  Major.  See  Ricinus. 

CATAPUTIA  Minor.  See  Euphorbia. 

C  ATARI  A.  See  Nepeta. 

C  AT  C  H-F  L  Y.  See  Lychnis. 

CATERPILLARS. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  this  infedt,  which  are  very 
pernicious  to  a  garden  -3  but  there  are  two  forts  which 
are  the  moft  common,  and  deftrudtive  to  the  young 
plants  :  one  of  them  is  that  which  the  white  butterfly 
breeds.  It  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  fpotted  and 
ftriped  with  black  ;  this  commonly  infefL  the  tender 
leaves  of  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  the  Indian 
Crefs :  they  eat  off  all  the  tender  parts  of  the  leaves, 
leaving  only  the  fibres  entire  j  fo  that  very  often  we 
fee,  in  the  autumn  feafon,  whole  gardens  of  winter 
Cabbages  and  Savoys  almoft  deftroyed  by  them,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  thofe  which  are  crouded  with  trees,  or  are 
near  buildings.  They  always  increafe  moft  in  very 
dry  feafons  •,  and  when  the  plants  have  been  ftinted 
by  the  drought,  they  are  conftantly  attacked  •,  where¬ 
as,  thofe  which  are  in  vigour,  feldom  fuller  much  by 
thofe  infedts.  Nor  is  there  any  other  method  found 
out  to  deftroy  them  that  I  know  of,  but  to  pick  them 
olff  the  plants  before  they  are  fpread  from  the  nefts  ; 
by  which  means,  though  perhaps  many  may  be  over¬ 
looked,  yet  their  numbers  will  be  greatly  diminifh- 
ed.  But  this  work  muft  be  often  repeated’  during  the 
warm  weather,  when  the  butterflies  are  abroad,  which 
are  continually  depofiting  their  eggs,  and  in  a  few 
days  time  will  be  metarnorphofed  to  perfedt  caterpil¬ 
lars.  But  as  thefe,  for  the  moft:  part,  feyd  upon  the 
outer  leaves  of  plants,  fo  they  are  more  eafily  taken 
than  the  other  fort,  which  is  much  larger:  the  fkin 
is  very  tough,  and  of  a  dark  colour  :  this  is  called  by 
the  gardeners,  a  grub,  and  is  exceeding  hurtful. 
The  eggs  of  this  fort  of  caterpillar,  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  depofited  in  the  very  heart  or  center  of  the 
plant  (efpecially  in  Cabbages  -,)  where,  after  it  hath 
obtained  its  form,  it  eats  its  way  out  through  all  the 
'  leaves  thereof ;  and  alfo  their  dung,  being  lodged 
between  the  inclofed  leaves  of  the  Cabbages,  gives 
them  an  ill  feent. 

This  infedt  alfo  burrows  juft  under  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  and  makes  great  havock  on  young  plants, 
by  eating  them  through  their  tender  flranks,  and  draw- 
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in  or  them  into  their  holes.  The  mifchief  is  chiefly 
done  in  the  night :  whenever  you  obferve  this,  you 
fhould  every  morning  look  over  your  plat  of  plants ; 
and  wherever  you  fee  any  plants  eaten  off,  itir  _  tnc 
ground  round  about  the  place  with  your  fingers  an  inch 
deep,  and  you  will  certainly  find  them  out.  1  his  is 
the  only  method  I  know  of  deftroying  them. 

CATKINS,  or  IULU  S. 

This  is,  by  the  botanifts,  called.  Flos  Amentaceus . 
it  is  an  aggregate  of  fummits,  which  are  joined  toge¬ 
ther  in  form  of  a  rope  or  cat’s  tail,  and  is  the  ma  e 
flower  of  the  trees  which  produce  them ;  as  the 
Firs,  Pines,  Cedars,  Walnuts,  Birch-trees,  and 

V/illows.  TT.rL  „  r 

CATESBfEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  121.  Pint.  Carohn. 

Vol.  II.  p.  100.  The  Lily  Thorn. 

The  Characters  are,  , 

It  hath  a  [mall  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  with 
five  [harp  indentures  -,  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  funnel- 
fhaped ,  having  a  very  long  tube ,  which  gradually  widens 
to  the  top ,  where  it  is  four- corner ned  and  fpread  open -,  it 
hath  four  Jiamina  rifling  in  the  neck  of  the  tube ,  terminated 
by  oblong  ereti  fummits  *,  the  roundifh  germen  is  fltmted 
under  the  flower,  fupporting  a  fender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a 
Jingle  Jligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
berry  with  one  cell,  filled  with  angular  feeds.  . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feflion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourth  clafs,  intitled  Tetrandria  Monogy- 
nia,  the  flower  having  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Catesb^ea.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  109.  The  Lily  Thorn. 
Frutex  fpinofus  Buxi  foliis,  plurimis  fimul  nafeenti- 
bus,  flore  tetrapetaloide,  pendulo,  fordide  flavo,  tu- 
bo  longiffimo,  fruftu  ovali  croceo,  femina  parva  con- 
tinente.  Cateib.  Hift.  Carol.  Vol.  II.  p.  100. 

This  fnrub  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Catefny,  near  Naf- 
fau  town,  in  the  ifland  of  Providence,  where  he  faw 
two  of  them  growing,  which  were  all  he  ever  faw ; 
from  thefe  he  gathered  the  feeds,  and  brought  them 
to  England  in  1726,  from  which  many  plants  were 
raifed  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  fome  of  which  have 
fince  flowered  here. 

It  riles  with  a  branching  ftem  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  which  is  covered  with  a  pale  ruffet  bark  ; 
the  branches  come  out  alternately  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  leaves,  re- 
fembling  thole  of  the  Box-tree,  coming  out  in  cluf- 
ters  all  round  the  branches,  at  certain  diftances  ;  the 
flowers  cOme  out  Angle  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
hanging  downward  ;  they  are  tubulous,  and  near  fix 
inches  long,  very  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but  widening 
upward  toward  the  top,  where  it  is  divided  into  four 
parts  which  fpread  open,  and  are  reflexed  backward  ; 
thefe  are  of  a  dull  yellow  colour.  After  the  flower 
decays,  the  germen  i wells  to  an  oval  fiefby  berry  the 
fize  of  a  middling  Plumb,  hollow  within,  and  filled 
with  fmall  angular  feeds. 


This  ftirub  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
procured  from  the  country  where  it  naturally  grows. 
If  the  entire  ftuit  are  brought  over  in  fand,  the  feeds 
will  be  better  preferved  :  when  they  arrive  in  England, 
the  feeds  muft  be  fown  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light 
fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark,  and  now  and  then  moderately  watered. 
If  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear  in  about 
fix  weeks  after  lowing ;  when,  if  the  heat  of  the  bed 
declines,  the  tan  fhould  be  turned  over  to  the  bottom, 
and,  if  necefiary,  fome  frefh  added  to  renew  the 
heat,  for  thefe  plants  make  but  little  progrefs  the 
firft  year.  When  the  pots  are  again  plunged  into  the 
tan-bed,  they  muft  have  frefh  air  admitted  to  them 
every  day  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon, 
and  frequently  refrefhed  with  water,  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities,  for  much  wet  will  certainly  kill  them  ;  if  the 
nights  fhould  prove  cold,  the  glafles  flioukl  be  co¬ 
vered  with  mats  every  evening.  As  thefe  plants 
grow  flowly,  they  will  not  require  to  be  removed  out 
of  the  feed-pots  the  firft  year.  In  the  autumn  the 
pots  ihould  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed.  During  the  winter,  the  plants  Ihould 
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be’  watered'  with  great  caution,  and  in  fpring  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted 
in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  fandy  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  be- 
ino-  careful  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  frefh 
root,  as  alfo  to  refrefh  them  with  water  gently,  as 
they  may  require  it  •,  and  in  fummer,  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  warm,  they  fhould  have  a  good  fhare  of  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them ;  but  in  autumn  muft  be  removed 
into  the  ftove,  where  they  fhould  conftantly  remain, 
and  muft  be  treated  afterward  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  tender  exotic  plants. 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  by  planting  cuttings 
in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  during  the  months 
of  June  and  July.  The  pots  fliould  be  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and  the  cuttings 
clofely  covered  with  fmall  bell-glaftes  to  exclude  the 
external  air.  If  this  is  properly  performed,  the  cut¬ 
tings  will  put  out  roots  in  about  two  or  three  months, 
when  they  may  be  carefully  feparated,  planting  each 
intoa  fmall  Dot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into 
the  hot-bed  again,  and  afterward  muft  be  treated  as 
the  feedling  plants. 

Moft  of  thole  plants  which  were  raifed  from  Mr. 
Catefby’s  feeds,  were  killed  by  the  fevere  winter  in 
1739  -,  but  feven  years  ago  I  received  fome  frefh  feeds, 
which  fucceeded  fo  well,  as  to  enable  me  to  commu¬ 
nicate  plants  to  feveral  curious  perfons  in  England 
and  Flolland. 

CACAULIS,  Baftard  Parfley. 

This  is  one  of  the  umbelliferous  plants  with  oblong 
feeds,  which  are  a  little  furrowed  and  prickly  :  the 
petals  of  the  flower  are  unequal  and  heart-ihaped. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  plant  preferved  in 
the  botanic  gardens  ;  but  as  there  is  no  great  beauty 
or  ufe  in  any  of  them,  I  fhall  pafs  them  over  with 
only  obferving,  that  if  any  perfon  hath  a  mind  to  cul¬ 
tivate  them,  the  belt  feafon  to  low  their  feeds  is  in 
autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  the  feeds  are 
kept  till  fpring,  the  plants  feldom  produce  ripe  feeds 
again.  They  are  moft  of  them  biennial,  and  require 
to  be  fown  every  year.  We  have  four  or  five  fpecies 
of  them,  which  grow  wild  in  England. 

CAULIFEROUS  plants  [of  Caulis  ,  Lat.  a  ftalk, 
and  fero ,  to  bear  j]  fuch  plants  as  have  a  true  ftalk. 

CAULIS,  is  that  part  of  a  plant  which  riles  fingle 
above  the  earth,  from  whence  the  leaves  or  little 
branches  put  forth,  as  Jungius  defines  it ;  or  it  is  the 
upper  part  of  a  plant  ftretched  forth  to  an  height,  fo 
that  the  fore  parts  differ  not  from  the  hind,  nor  the 
right  from  the  left.  In  trees  and  fhrubs  it  is  called 
Caudix  •,  in  corn  Culmus  •,  the  ftalk  of  any  herb ;  the 
ftem,  trunk,  or  body  of  a  tree.  Lat. 
CEANOTFIUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  237.  Euonymus. 
Com.  Hort.  New  Jerfey  Thea. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  turbinated  empalement  of  one  leaf ,  which  is 
permanent,  cut  into  five  acute  fegments  which  clofe  toge¬ 
ther  the  flower  hath  five  r.oundifh  equal  petals  which 
fpread  open,  and  are  lefs  than  the  empalement  ;  it  hath 
five  erebi  jiamina,  placed  oppoflte  to  the  petals ,  and  are 
of  equal  length ,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits,  and  a 
three-cornered  germen,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  ftyle ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  Lhe  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
dry  capfule  with  three  cells,  in  which  are  lodged  three 
oval  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feclion  of 
Linnmus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ceanothus  (. Americanus )  foliis  trinerviis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  195.  Ceanothus  with  leaves  having  three  nerves. 
Euonymus  Nervi  Belg-ii  corni  foeminre  foliis.  Hort. 

•  u 

Amft.  1.  167.  New  England  Dogwood  with  female  Cor¬ 
nel  leaves,  commonly  called  New  Jerfey  Lhea. 

2.  Ceanothus  ( Africanus )  foliis  lanceolatis  enerviis, 
ftipulis  iubrotundis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  196.  Ceanothus 
with  fpear-ftoaped  leaves  without  nerves ,  and  roundifh  fti- 
puU.  Alaternoides  Africana  lauri  ferratas  folio.  Com. 
Prasl.  61.  tab.  li. 
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3.  Ceanothus, 
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-  Ceanothus  (. Arborefcens )  foliis  ovatis  feffilibus  ner-  ' 
voius  floribus  alaribus.  Ceanothus  with  oval  nervous 
leaves  fet  clofe  to  the  branches ,  flowers  proceeding  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves ,  commonly  called  Red-wood. 

The  fir  ft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  North 
America,  from  whence  great  plenty  of  the  feeds  have 
been  of  late  years  brought  to  Europe,  by  the  title  of 
New  Jerfey  Thea,  where  I  have  been  informed  the 
inhabitants  dry  the  leaves  of  this  fhrub  to  ufe  as  Thea. 
The  people  of  Canada  ufe  the  root  in  venereal  cafes. 

I  have  received  the  feeds  of  this  fort  from  New 
England,  Penfylvania,  Virginia,  and  Carolina }  and 
the^French  mention  it  as  a  common  fhrub  in  Canada, 
where  they  fay  the  cattle  browze  upon  it,  and  keep  it 
very  low.  • 

In  England  this  fhrub  feldom  rifes  more  than  three  or 
four  feet  high,  fending  out  branches  on  every  fide 
from  the  ground  upward.  The  branches  are  very 
{lender,  and  as  it  is  pretty  late  in  the  fpring  before 
they  begin  to  fhoot,  they  keep  growing  very  late  ; 
therefore,  unlefs  the  autumn  proves  dry  and  mild,  the 
tender  fhoots  are  often  killed  down  very  low  by  the 
early  frofts  •,  but,  in  favourable  feafons,  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  fhoots  only  are  injured  by  the  cold. 
Thefe  branches  are  garniflied  with  oval  pointed  leaves, 
having  three  longitudinal  veins  running  from  the 
foot-ftalk  to  the  point,  which  diverge  in  the  broad 
-part  of  the  leaves  from  each  other:  the  leaves  are 
placed  oppofite,  and  are  of  a  light  gieen  colour.  At 
tire  extremity  of  each  fhoot  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  clofe  thick  fpikes,  which  are  compofed  of  five 
Email  leaves,  of  a  clear  white.  Thefe  appear  in  July, 
and  make  a  pretty  appearance  during  their  continu¬ 
ance  •,  for,  as  every  fhoot  is  terminated  by  one  of 
thefe ’fpikes,  the  whole  fhrub  is  covered  over  with 
flowers,  the  branches  commonly  growing  very  dole 
to  each  other ;  and  when  the  autumn  proves  mild, 
thefe  fhrubs  often  flower  again  in  O&ober.  After 
the  flowers  are  paft,  there  fucceeds  to  each  flower  a 
tricapfular  feed-veffel,  flatted  at  the  top,  opening  into 
three  cells,  each  having  a  Angle  feed.  In  warm  fea¬ 
fons  the  feeds  ripen  in  England.  This  fhrub  is  beft 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  m  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  an  old  hot-bed, 
where  they  may  remain  during  the  winter,  expofing 
them  in  mild  weather  to  the  open  air,  but  in  froft 
they  muft  be  prote&ed  from  cold.  In  March  the 
pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  to 
bring  up  the  plants,  which  fhould  be  inured  to  bear 
the  open  air  by  degrees  •,  and  as  foon  as  they  have 
obtained  a  little  ftrength,  they  fhould  be  expofed  in 
a  fheltered  fltuation  till  autumn,  when  they  muft  be 
placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  to  fcreen  them  from 
fevere  froft  in  winter ;  but  in  mild  weather  they  fhould 
be  fully  expofed  to  the  open  air,  for  while  the  plants 
are  young,  they  will  not  endure  the  cold  of  the  win¬ 
ter.  ■  In  the  following  fpring,  before  the  plants  be¬ 
gin  to  {hoot,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted ;  fome  of 
them  may  be  put  into  feparate  pots,  and  the  others 
into  a  nurfery-bed,  in  a  warm  fltuation,  where  they 
may  remain  a  year  or  two  to  get  ftrength,  after  which 
time  they  may  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they 
are  deflgned  to  remain.  They  fhould  have  a  mode¬ 
rately  dry  foil  and  a  fheltered  fltuation,  where  they 
will  thrive  and  flower  extremely  well ;  but  in  ftiff  cold 
land,  they  are  always  very  late  in  the  fpring  before 
they  come  out,  fo  that  their  young  fhoots  are  full  of 
fap  in  the  autumn,  and  the  firft  froft  commonly  kills 
their  tops,  which  frequently  caufes  them  to  die  great 
part  of  their  length. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  haying  down  the  young 
branches,  which,  in  a  light  foil,  will  put  out  foots  in 
a  year’s  time,  but  thefe  layers  fhould  not  be  much 
watered  •,  for  as  the  fhoots  are  tender,  moifture  will 
often  occaflon  their  rotting,  when  it  is  given  in  quan¬ 
tities,  or  too  often  repeated  ;  therefore  the  beft  me¬ 
thod  is  to  cover  the  furface  of  the  ground  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  all  round  the  layers,  either  with  mulch  or  rotten 
tan,  which  will  preferve  a  fufficient  moifture  in  the 
ground,  provided  the  feafon  is  not  extremely  dry  ; 
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in  which  cafe  they  fhould  have  a  little  water  once  in 
eight  or  ten  days,  which  will  be  fufficient. 

The  beft  time  for  laying  down  thefe  branches  is  in 
autumn  ;  and  if  after  this  is  performed,  the  furface  of 
the  ground  is  covered  over  with  fome  old  tan,  taken 
from  a  decayed  hot-bed,  it  will  prevent  the  froft  from 
penetrating  the  ground,  which  will  fecure  them  from 
injury-,  and  the  fame  covering  will  prevent  the  winds 
from  drying  the  ground  in  the  fpring,  and  thereby 
promote  their  putting  out  roots.  Thefe  layers,  when 
rooted,  may  be  taken  up  the  following  fpring,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  raffed  from 
feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  it  was  originally  brought  to  Hol¬ 
land,  and  has  been  many  years  preferved  there  ;  and 
fince  has  been  communicated  to  moft  of  the  curious 
gardens  in  Europe,  where  it  has  been  long  known  by 
the  title  of  Alaternoides,  &c.  and  by  fome  authors 
it  is  titled  Ricinoides  Africana  arborefcens,  &c.  but 
Dr.  Linnaeus,  having;  examined  the  characters  more 
exaCtly,  has  joined  it  to  this  genus. 

This  rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with 
a  woody  ftem,  covered  with  a  rough  dark-coloured 
bark,  and  fends  out  many  weak  branches,  which 
hang  downward ;  thefe  while  young  are  green,  but 
afterward  change  to  a  purplifh  colour,  They  are 
garniflied  with  oblong  pointed  leaves,  of  a  lucid 
green,  which  are  fmooth,  and  flightly  fawed  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  co¬ 
lour,  coming  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches ;  thefe 
fometimes  appear  in  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  this  country,  nor  do  the  plants  often  produce 
flowers  fo  tnat  they  are  preferved  only  for  the  beauty 
of  their  fhining  evergreen  leaves,  which  make  a  va¬ 
riety  in  the  green-houfe  during  the  winter  feafon. 

It  may  be  propagated  either  by  layers  or  cuttings ;  the 
latter  being  a  very  fure  and  expeditious  method,  is 
generally  preferred.  The  cuttings  fhould  be  planted 
in  the  fpring  into  pots  filled  with  good  kitchen-garden 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  ob- 
ferving  to  fhade  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
now  and  then  refrefli  them  with  water.  In  about  two 
months  or  lefs,  they  will  have  taken  root,  when  they 
muft  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  placing 
them  in  a  fheltered  fltuation  till  they  have  obtained 
ftrength,  when  they  may  be  feparated,  and  each 
planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  placing 
them  in  the  fliade  till  they  have  taken  frefti  root ; 
then  they  may  be  removed,  and  intermixed  with  other 
exotic  plants  for  the  fummer  feafon.  In  autumn  they 
muft  be  houfed  with  Myrtles,  and  other  more  hardy 
exotic  plants,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  Elands, 
from  whence  the  late  Mr.  Catefby  brought  the  feeds 
to  England.  It  alfo  grows  naturally  in  Barbadoes, 
and  fome  other  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  from 
whence  I  have  received  the  feeds.  This,  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  its  natural  growth,  rifes  to  the  height  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet,  with  large  trunks,  which  are  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  fawn  into  boards,  and  were  at  firft  efteemed 
for  the  beauty  of  their  colour ;  but  being  expofed  to 
the  air,  their  colour  vanifhed  and  they  became  pale, 
fo  have  not  fince  been  much  regarded, 

In  Europe,  where  the  plants  have  been  properly 
treated,  they  have  grown  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet  •,  and  if  the  ftoves  in  which  they  were  placed  had 
been  lofty  enough,  would  have  grown  much  higher. 
The  ftem  is  ftrong,  woody,  and  is  covered  with  a 
light  brown  bark,  which,  when  young,  has  feveral 
furrows  the  branches  come  out  irregularly  from 
every  fide  the  ftem,  garnifhed  with  pretty  large  oval 
leaves,  of  a  light  green  colour,  having  feveral  longi¬ 
tudinal  veins  inclining  to  white,  The  flowers  are 
fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  white,  fo  make  little  appear¬ 
ance  $  they  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
and,  in  their  native  foil,  are  fucceeded  by  roundifti 
fruit  almoft  the  flze  of  fmall  Peafe,  opening  in  three 
cells ;  in  each  is  inclofed  one  fhining  black  feed, 
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This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  the  fpring,  in  lmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  •,  thefe  feeds  lie  generally 
two  monwhs  in  the  ground  before  the  plants  maice 
their  appearance,  during  which  time  the  pots  mould 
be  duly  watered,  and  air  admitted  when  the  weather 
is  warm.  When  the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  mould  be  carefully  feparated,  planting 
each  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  watering 
the  earth  to  fettle  it  about  their  roots  •,  then  plunge 
them  into  the  tan-bed  again,  {hading  the  pUnts  10m 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  roof,  afterward 
they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  ten¬ 
der  plants  from  the  fame  countries.  When  the  plants 
have  obtained  ftrength,  they  may  be  preferved  in  win¬ 
ter  in  a  dry  ftove,  but  thefe  will  not  make  fucfi  pro- 
grefs  as  thofe  in  the  tan-ftove.  . 

CECROPIA.  Yaruma  Oviedi.  Sloan.  Hilt  Jam. 
The  Trumpet- tree,  or  Snakewood. 

The  Characters  are,  _ 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  different  plants.  The 
male  flower  hath  an  oval  acute  fpatha,  which  burfts  and 
contains  a  tale  compofed  of  many  katkins ,  which  are  taper 
and  bundled  together  \  thefe  are  imbricated ,  and  have 
many  turbinated  fcalcs ,  which  are  four-cornered ,  cbtufe , 
a/nd  compreffed.  The  flower  hath  'no  corolla ,  but  a  fcaly 
'  nebiarium ,  with  two  floor t  hair-like  ftamina ,  crowned  by 
flour -cornered,  oblong  fummits.  The  female  flowers  have  a 
fpatha ,  with  four  taper  imbricated  germen  ;  they  have  no 
corolla ,  but  the  comprefled  imbricated  germen  fupport  one 
floor t  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  headed  torn  ftigrna.  The  empale- 
ment  afterward  turns  to  a  •  berry  with  one  cell ,  containing 
one  oblong  compreffed  feed.  , 

This  tree  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  order  of  Linnaeus’s 
twenty-fecond  clafs,  intitled  Dicecia  Diandria,  the 
male  flowers  growing  upon  feparate  plants  from  the 
female,  and  have  each  two  ftamina. 

It  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  woody  parts  of  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  feet :  the  trunk  and  branches  are 
hollow,  and  flopped  at  different  fpaces  by  membra¬ 
naceous  feptte,  which  have  fo  many  light  annular 
marks  in' the  furface  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  divided 
into  many  lobes  iike  thofe  of  Papaya,  but  the  foot- 
ftalk  is  placed  more  in  the  center,  fo  as  to  referable  a 
target :  they  are  downy  on  their  under  fide.  The 
flowers  are  inclofed  in  a  conical  fpatha  or  {heath,  the 
male  growing  upon  feparate  plants  from  thofe  which 
have  the  female ;  they  are  produced  upon  imbri- 
bricated  katkins,  compofed  of  feveral  turbinated 
lcales,  having  no  corolla,  each  having  a  fcaly  nec- 
tarium,  with  two  fhort  hair-like  ftamina,  crowned 
with  four-cornered  oblong  fummits.  The  female 
flowers  are  inclofed  in  a  conical  fpatha  or  fheath  ; 
thele  have  no  corolla,  but  have  four  imbricated  ger- 
rnen,  fupporting  one  fhort  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  headed 
torn  ftigma.  The  empalement  afterward  turns  to  an 
oblong  cylindrical  berry,  compofed  of  many  fmall 
acini  like  the  Strawberry,  and  much  referable  it  in 
flavour  when  ripe. 

1  his  tree  is  very  rare  at  prefent  in  Europe ;  the  fruit 
being  fmall  are  generally  devoured  by  birds,  fo  are 
not  much  obferved  by  the  European  inhabitants,  but 
the  negroes  are  fond  of  it  •,  they  alfo  make  ufe  of  the 
fmall  branches  of  the  tree  to  obtain  fire,  by  rubbing 
them  againft  each  other  •,  by  this  attrition  they  foon 
emit  fparks  of  fire,  fo  that  it  is  a  ufeful  tree  in  that 
country. 

I  received  fpecimens  of  this  tree  from  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun,  who  found  it  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera 
Cruz,  in  New  Spain,  but  without  flowers  •,  nor  had 
me  Doctor  leifure  to  examine  the  characters  of  it,  fo  • 
t  at  at  prelent  we' are  not  fufllciently  acquainted  with 
them. 

I  t  may  be  propagated' by  feeds  (when  procured  from 
.  the  p.aces  where  it  naturally  grows.)  Thefe  fhould 
be  brought  over  in  land  ;  for  as  the  fruit  are  com- 
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when  they  are  put  up  in  light  land,  it  will  prevent 
that  inconveniency.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in 
fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  wa¬ 
ter  the  pots  duly,  and  to  admit  frefh  air  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable.  When  the  plants  come  up 
and  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled 
with  the  like  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
again,  being  careful  to  water  them  to  fettle  the  earth 
to  their  roots,  and  alfo  to  fcreen  them  from  the  fun 
till  they  have  taken  new  root :  after  which  they  fhould 
be  conftantly  kept  plunged  into  the  bark-bed  in  the 
ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  plants 
from  the  fame  country. 

CEDRUS.  The  Cedar-tree  of  Barbadoes,  and  the 
Mahogany,  &c. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  tubulous  bell-floaped  empalement  of  one  leaf  in¬ 
dented  in  five  parts.  The  flower  is  of  one  leaf  \  divided  at 
the  top  into  five  parts  \  it  hath  five  floor t  ftamina ,  which 
adhere  at  bottom  to  the  germen ,  and  are  terminated  by 
roundiflo  fummits  •,  in  the  center  is  fituated  the  roiindijh 
germen ,  fupporting  a  thick  ftigma  the  germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  pod ,  having  five  cells ,  opening  from  the 
bottom  upward  with  five  valves ,  having  a  double  co¬ 
ver  ;  the  cuter  being  thick  and  woody ,  the  inner  very 
thin ,  which  immediately  flurrounds  the  feeds.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  fixed  a  five-cornered  column  the  length  oft  the  pod, 
whofle'  angles  are  oppofite  to  the  fiffiires  oft  the  pod ,  to 
which  the  feeds  adhere ,  placed  over  each  other  like  the 
flcales  of  fifth  \  thefe  are  thick  at  their  bafe ,  but  upward 
are  flat  and  thin ,  like  the  wings  adhering  to  the  Jeeds  of 
Firs  and  Pines. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feCtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Mono- 
gynia,  the  flower  having  five 'ftamina  and  one 
germen. 

As  the  Cedar  of  Libanus  is  by  Tournefort  very  pro¬ 
perly  referred  to  the  genus  of  Larix,  and  all  the  berry¬ 
bearing  Cedars  are  joined  to  the  Junipers,  I  have 
given  the  title  of  Cedrus  to  this  genus,  as  they  were 
mentioned  by  imperfeCt  titles  by  moft  of  the  authors 
who  have  treated  of  them  •,  and  as  the  firft  fort  has 
been  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Cedar  in 
the  countries  where  it  naturally  grows,  the  applying 
the  fame  name  to  thofe  plants  which  agree  in  their 
effential  characters  with  it,  will  join  them  properly 
•  together. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cedrus  ( Odorata )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  multijugatis 
obtuiis,  fruCtu  ovali  glabro.  Cedar-tree  with  winged 
leaves ,  compofed  of  many  pair  of  fmall  leaves  or  lobes , 
which  are  obtufle ,  and  an  oval  flmooth  fruit.  Cedrus 
Barbadenfium,  alatis  fraxini  foliis  non  crenatis,  fruCtu 
fmgulari,  quinis  involucris  craffis  validis  cochleato 
cavis,  totidem  femina  membranis  adauCta  &  columnse 
canaliculate  pentagons  pregrandi  adnata,  occluden- 
tibus  ornato.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  157.  f.  1.  The  Barba¬ 
does  Cedar-tree. 

2.  Cedrus  ( Mahogani )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  oppofitis, 
glabris,  floribus  racemofis  fparfis.  Cedar  with  winged 
leaves ,  whofle  lobes  are  flmooth  and  ft  and  oppofite ,  and flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  loofle  bunches.  Arbor  foliis  pinnatis,  nullo 
impari  alam  claudente,  nervo  ad  latus  unum  excur- 
rente  fruCtu  angulofo  magno,  fernine  alato  inftar  Pi- 
nus.  Cateib.  Hilt.  Carol.  Vol.  II.  p.  181.  The  Maho¬ 
gany-tree. 

3.  Cedrus  ( Alternifolius )  foliis  alternis  fimplicibus,  corda- 
to-ovatis  acutis,  fruCtu  pentagono  mucronato.  Cedar 
with  Jingle  leaves  placed  alternately ,  which  are  oval ,  keart- 
floaped ,  and  acute ,  having  a  five-cornered  pointed  fruit-. 
Arbor  excelia  Coryli  folio  ampliore.  Houft.  MSS. 
ft  he  firft  iort  is  commonly  known  under  the  tide  of 
Cedar  in  the  Britifh  iflands  of  America,  where  this 
tree  grows  naturally,  and  is  one  of  the  largeft  trees 
of  that  country.  Phe  trunks  of  thefe  trees  are  fo 
large,  that  the  inhabitants  hollow  them,  and  form 
them  into  the  lhape  of  boats,  and  periaguas,  for 
which  purpofe  they  are  extremely  well  adapted  >  the 
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wood  being  fo ft,  it  may  be  cut  out  with  great  faci¬ 
lity,  and  being  light,  it  will  carry  a  great  weight  on 

the  water.  There  are  canoes  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
which  have  been  formed  out  of  thefe  trunks, _  which 
are  forty  feet  long  and  fix  broad ;  the  wood  is  light, 
of  a  brown  colour,  and  has  a  fragrant  odoui,  uom 
whence  the  title  of  Cedar  has  been  given  to  it.  This 
wood  is  frequently  cut  into  Ihingles  for  covering  of 
houfes,  and  is  found  very  durable;  but  as  the  worms 
are  apt  to  eat  this  wood,  it  is  not  proper  for  build- 
ino-  of  fhips,  though  it  is  often  ufed  for  that  purpofe, 
as°alfo  for  fheathing  of  fhips.  It  is  often  ufed  for 
wainfcoting  of  rooms,  and  to  make  chefts,  bccaul^ 
vermin  do  not  fo  frequently  breed  in  it,  as  in  many 
other  forts  of  wood,  this  having  a  very  bitten  tafte, 
which  is  communicated  to  whatever  is  put  into  the 
chefts,  efpecially  when  the  wood  is  frefh  ;  for  which 
reafon  it  is  never  made  into  calks,  becaufe  fpirituous 
liquors  will  dilfolve  part  of  the  refin,  and  thereby  ac¬ 
quire  a  very  bitter  tafte. 

This  tree  rifes  with  a  ftrait  ftem  to  the  height  of  fe- 
venty  or  eighty  feet,  while  young  the  bark  is  fmooth, 
and  of  an  Alh-colour  ;  but  as  they  advance,  the  bark 
becomes  rough  and  of  a  darker  colour.  Toward  the 
top  it  (hoots  out  many  fide  branches,  garnifhed  with 
winged  leaves,  compofed  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  pair 
of  lobes  (or  fmall  leaves)  fo  that  they  are  fomctimes 
near  three  feet  long  ;  the  lobes  are  broad  at  their 
bale,  and  are  near  two  inches  long,  blunt  at  their 
ends,  and  of  a  pale  colour ;  thefe  emit  a  very  rank 
odour  in  the  fummer  feafon,  fo  as  to  be  very  offen- 
five.  As  I  have  not  feen  any  of  thefe  flowers  upon 
the  trees,  I  can  give  no  defcription  of  them.  The 
fruit  is  oval,  about  the  fize  of  a  partridge’s  egg, 
fmooth,  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  opens  in  five 
parts,  having  a  five-cornered  column  Handing  in  the 
middle,  between  the  angles  of  which  the  winged  feeds 
are  clofely  placed,  lapping  over  each  other  like  the 

fcales  of  filh.  _  .  , 

There  are  fome  plants  of  this  fort  in  England,  which 
are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  thofe  who  are  curious 
in  colle&ing  exotic  plants ;  thefe  have  been  railed 
from  the  feeds  which  have  been  brought  from  Barba-  . 
does,  but  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air 
in  England  ;  therefore  thefe  plants  fhould  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Mahogony  next  mentioned, 
but  they  are  of  much  quicker  growth ;  for  in  lour 
years  from  the  feed,  I  have  had  the  plants  upward  of 
ten  feet  high. 

I  have  received  plants  of  this  kind  from  Paris,  by 
the  title  of  Semiruba ;  but  whether  the  root  of  this 
tree  is  what  they  ufe  in  medicine  under  that  appella¬ 
tion,  I  cannot  fay.  The  feeds  of  this  have  alio  been 
fent  me  from  the  French  ifiands  in  America,  by  the 
title  of  Acajou  Cedre. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  eafily  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  American  ifiands,  which  muft  be  ibwn 
upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  treated  . 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  next. 

The  lecond  fort  is  the  Mahogony,  whofe  wood  is  now 
well  known  in  England. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  growing  plentifully  in  the  ifiands  of  Cuba,  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  Elifpaniola ;  there  are  alfo  many  of  them 
on  the  Bahama  Ifiands,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  their 
being  found  in  any  of  the  Leeward  Ifiands.  In  Cuba 
and  Jamaica  there  are  trees  of  a  very  large  fize,  fo  as 
to  cut  into  planks  of  fix  feet  breadth ;  but  thofe  on 
the  Bahama  Ifiands  are  not  fo  large,  though  they  are 
frequently  four  feet  diameter,  and  rife  to  a  great 
height,  notwithftanding  they  are  generally  found 
growing  upon  the  folid  rocks,  where  there  is  fcarce 
any  earth  for  their  nourilhment.  The  wood  which 
has  been  brought  from  the  Bahama  Ifiands  has  ufually 
palTed  under  the  appellation  of  Madeira  wood,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  fame  as  the  Maho¬ 
gony.  The  Spaniards  make  great  ufe  of  this  wood 
for  building  of  fhips ;  for  which  purpofe  it  is  better 
adapted,  than  any  other  fort  of  wood  yet  known,  be- 
.  ing  very  durable,  refilling  gun  {hots,  and  burying 
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the  fhot  without  fplintering  ;  nor  is  the  worm  fo  apt 
to  eat  this  wood  as  that  of  the  Oak,  fo  that  for  the 
Weft  Indies  the  fhips  built  of  Mahogony  are  prefera¬ 
ble  to  any  other. 

The  excellency  of  this  wood  for  all  domefijc  ufes, 
is  now  fufficiently  knov?n  in  England ;  and  it  is  mat¬ 
ter  of  furprife,  that  the  tree  fhould  not  have  been 
taken  notice  of  by  any  hiftorian  or  traveller  to  this 
time ;  the  only  author  who  has  mentioned  this  tree, 
is  Mr.  Catelby,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Carolina, 
and  the  Bahama  Ifiands,  before  whom  I  believe  nei¬ 
ther  the  tree  or  the  wood  was  taken  notice  of  by  any 
writer  on  natural  hiftory,  although  the  wood  has 
been  many  years  brought  to  England  in  great  quan¬ 
tities, 

In  the  Weft  Indies  thefe  trees  are  of  fo  quick  growth, 
as  to  arrive  to  a  large  fize  in  a  few  years ;  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  propagation  in  the  Bahama  Ifiands,  as  it 
is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Catelby,  is  as  follows  :  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  the  outer  hard  file'll  or  covering  fepa- 
rates  at  the  bottom,  next  the  foot-ftalk,  thereby  ex- 
pofing  the  feeds,  which  are  fattened  to  a  hard  five- 
cornered  column,  Handing  in  the  middle ;  thefe  feeds 
being  broad  and  light,  are  difperfed  on  the  furfhee  of 
the  ground,  which  is  very  rocky.  Such  of  the  feeds 
as  happen  to  fall  into  the  Allures  of  the  rock,  very 
foon  fend  forth  roots ;  and  if  thefe  tender  fibres  meet 
with  refiftance  from  the  hardnefs  of  the  rock,  they 
creep  out  on  the  furface  of  it,  and  feek  another  fif- 
fure,  into  which  they  creep,  and  fwell  to  fuch  a  fize 
and  ftrength,  as  to  break  the  rock,  and  thereby  make 
way  for  the  root’s  deeper  penetration  ;  and  by  this 
nourilhment  from  the  rock,  the  trees  grow  to  a  large 
fize  in  a  few  years. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  winged  like  thofe  of  the 
Afh,  having  commonly  fix  or  eight  pair  of  pinnae 
(or  lobes)  which  are  fliorter  and  broader  at  their  bafe 
than  thofe  of  the  Afh,  where  they  adhere  to  the  mid¬ 
rib  by  very  Ihort  footstalks ;  thefe  lobes  are  very 
fmooth,  having  but  one  vein  running  through  each, 
which  is  always  on  one  fide,  fo  as  to  divide  them  un¬ 
equally.  We  have  no  perfect  account  of  the  flower 
of  this  tree  ;  thofe  which  are  exhibited  in  Mr.  Catef- 
by’s  Natural  Hiftory,  were  drawn  from  a  withered 
imperfect  fragment,  which  were  the  only  remains  of 
the  flowers  which  could  be  found  at  the  time  when 
he  was  there ;  but  the  fruit  he  has  delineated  very  ex¬ 
actly,  as  I  have  had  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with 
fome  which  have  been  brought  to  Ehgland.  The  en¬ 
tire  fruit,  before  it  opens,  is  of  a  brown  colour ;  thefe 
fruit  grow  erefl,  upon  foot-ftalks,  which  clofely  ad- 
■  here  to  the  five-cornered  column,  running  through 
the  middle  of  the  fruit,  and  to  which  the  feeds  are 
faftened,  lying  imbricatim  like  Hates  on  a  houfe, 
over  each  other  ;  fo  that  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the 
outer  cover  divides  at  the  bottom  into  five  equal  parts, 
and  when  thefe  fall  off,  and  the  feeds  are  difperfed, 
the  foot-ftalk  and  the  column  remain  fome  months 
after  on  the  tree. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  eafily  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Bahama  Ifiands,  from  whence  moll 
of  the  good  feeds  which  have  come  to  England  were 
brought ;  for  moft  of  thefe  which  have  been  fent  from 
Jamaica,  although  brought  in  their  pods,  have  not 
fucceeded ;  whereas,  thofe  from  the  Bahama  Ifiands, 
have  grown  as  well  as  if  they  were  immediately  taken 
from  the  trees.  The  feeds  ftiould  be  fown  in  fmall 
pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  giving  them  a  gentle  wa¬ 
tering  once  a  week :  if  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants 
will  appear  in  five  or  fix  weeks ;  and  when  they  are 
two  inches  high,  a  fufficient  number  of  fmall  pots 
'  fhould  be  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
tan-  bed  a  day  or  two,  that  the  earth  may  be  warmed 
before  the  plants  are  put  into  the  pots ;  then  the  young 
plants  fhould  be  fliaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  carefully 
feparated,  fo  as  not  to  tear  their  roots,  and  each  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  fingle  pot,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  till 
they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  after  which  they  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from 
6  the 
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the  fame  climate,  being  careful  not  to  give  them 
much  water,  efpecially  in  winter  ;  as  alfo  when  they 
are  fhifted,  to  preferve  the  earth  about  their  roots, 
otherwife  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  perifli ;  for  in  the 
country  where  they  grow  naturally,  they  lay  it  is  not 
poflible  to  remove  thefe  trees  fo  as  to  live ;  if  the 
plants  are  properly  managed,  they  will  make  con- 
liderable  progreis.  I  have  fome  plants  now  in  the 
Chelfea  garden,  more  than  twelve  feet  high,  which 
are  but  of  eight  years  growth  from  feeds.  ^ 

As  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  now  fo  generally  ufed  in 
England,  fo  it  might  furely  be  worthy  of  the  care 
of  the  planters  in  America,  many  of  whom  are  pol- 
fefied  of  barren  rocky  lands,  which  at  prefent  produce 
no  profit  •,  but  if  the  feeds  of  this  tree  were  fown 
there,  might  turn  out  greatly  to  the  advantage  oi 
their  fucceffors,  though  the  prefent  poffeffors  fliould 
not  live  to  enjoy  the  profit ;  but  I  fear  there  are  few 
of  the  gentlemen  in  thole  illands,  who  extend  their 
thoughts  fo  far,  as  to  make  provifion  for  the  rifing 
generation. 

The  third  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houl- 
toun  at  Campeachy,  from  whence  he  lent  the  feeds 
to  England,  which  fucceeded  in  feveral  gardens ; 
when  the  doftor  firft  obferved  thefe  trees,  they  were 
deftitute  of  leaves,  but  were  loaded  with  ripe  fruit ; 
and  on  his  fecond  vifit  to  the  place,  he  found  the 
trees  in  full  verdure,  but  no  appearance  of  flowers, 
fo  he  was  at  a  lois  to  know  what  genus  it  belonged 
to ;  but  as  the  fruit  of  the  trees  agree  exactly  with 
thole  of  the  two  former  fpecies,  fo  I  have  ventured  to 
join  it  to  them. 

Thefe  trees  ufually  rife  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet, 
or  upward,  and  divide  into  many  large  branches  to¬ 
ward  the  top ;  garnilhed  with  leaves,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  Witch  Hazel,  but  are  broader 
at  their  bafe,  and  cut  angular  at  their  top  ;  thefe  are 
of  an  Alh-colour  underneath,  and  are  fet  on  the 
branches  without  any  order  ;  the  fruit  of  this  tree  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  Barbadoes  Cedar,  being 
broad  at  the  bale,  and  diminilhing  gradually  to  the 
top,  where  it  terminates  in  a  point,  being  upwards 
of  two  inches  long  •,  this  has  alfo  a  column,  or  woody 
core,  running  lengthways  through  the  fruit,  to  which 
the  winged  feeds  adhere  as  in  the  two  former  ;  but  as 
both  their  fruit  are  fmooth  on  the  outfide,  this  differs 
from  them,  in  having  five  angles  running  from  the 
bafe  upward ;  at  each  angle  the  fruit,  when  ripe, 
feparat.es,  and  expofes  the  winged  feeds,  which  are 
difperfed  by  the  winds. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  whether 
it  is  ever  ufed  in  buildings,  or  other  purpofes,  as 
there  have  been  few  perfons  of  any  curiofity  in  that 
country,  the  cutters  of  Logwood  being  the  chief 
people  who  inhabit  there,  from  whom  there  can  be 
little  known  of  the  produce.  The  plants  which  have 
been  raifed  from  the  feeds  in  England,  have  made 
great  progrefs  for  the  two  firft  years,  but  afterward 
were  but  flow  of  growth ;  for,  in  fix  years  more,  they 
did  not  fhoot  fo  much  as  in  the  firft  year  from  the 
feed,  when  they  grew  more  than  three  feet  high.  I 
made  feveral  trials  to  propagate  the  trees  by  cuttings 
and  layers,  but  without  fuccefs  •,  fo  that  by  feeds, 
feems  to  be  the  only  method  of  having  them ;  thefe 
may  be  raifed  and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  two  foregoing  forts,  and  with  them  conftantly 
kept  in  the  bark-ftove. 

CEDAR  of  BERMUDAS.  7  p  T 

CEUAR  of  CAROLINA.  }See  Juniperus. 

CEDAR  of  JAMAICA.  See  Theobroma, 
CEDAR  ofLIBANUS.  See  Larix. 

CEDAR  of  LYCI A. 

CEDAR  of  PHOENICIA. 

CEDAR  of  VIRGINIA. 

CEIBA.  See  Bombax. 

CrTASTRU  S.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  392.  Euonymoi- 
des.  Ifnard.  Ac.  R.  Sc.  1716.  The  Staff-tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  flmall  one  leaved  empalement ,  cut  into 
unequal  blunt  'pants.  The  flower  bath  five  oval  pc- 
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I  l ah,  which  are  equal,  and  flpread  open.  It  hath  Jive 

Jlamina  as  long  as  the  petals ,  terminated  by  flmall  fum- 
mits,  and  a  flmall  germen  with  a  large  receptacle ,  marked 
with  ten  deep  channels,  fupporting  a  Jhort  ftyle  crowned 
with  an  obtufle  trifid  ftigma.  ‘The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an' oval,  blunt ,  three-cornered  capflule,  opening  in 
three  cells,  each  containing  an  oval  fmooth  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feiftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Mono- 
gynia,  from  the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one 
ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Celastrus  ( Bullatus )  inermis,  foliis  ovatis  integer- 
rimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  196  Smooth  Staff-tree  with  oval 
entire  leaves.  Euonymus  Virginianus,  rotundifolius 
capfulis  Coccineis  eleganter  bullatis.  Pluk.  Aim. 
139* 

2.  Celastrus  ( Scandens )  inermis,  caule  volubili  foliis 
ferrulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  285.  Smooth  Staff-tree  with 
a  twining  ftalk ,  whofe  leaves  are  /tightly  flawed.  Euony- 
moides  Canadenfis  icandens  foliis  ferratis.  Ifnard.  Ac. 
Reg.  1716. 

3.  Celastrus  {Pyr  acanthus)  fpinis  nudis,  ramis  tereti- 
bus,  foliis  acutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  72.  Staff-free  with  naked 
fpines,  taper  branches ,  and  pointed  leaves.  Lycium 
iEthiopicum  pyracanthas  foliis.  Hort.  Amft.  1.  p. 

l63- 

4.  Celastrus  ( Buxifolius )  fpinis  foliofis,  ramis  angu- 
latis,  foliis  obtufis.  Hort.  Cliff.  73.  Staff-tree  with 
leaves  on  the  fpines,  angular  branches ,  and  obtufe  leaves . 
Lycium  Portoricenfe,  Buxi  foliis  anguftioribus.  Pluk. 
Aim.  234.  tab.  202.  f.  3. 

5.  Celastrus  ( Myrtifolius )  inermis,  foliis  ovatis  fer¬ 
rulatis,  floribus  racemofis  caule  eretfto.  Hort.  Cliff 
72.  Staff-tree  without  fpines,  'ovalfawed  leaves,  flowers 
in  long  bunches,  and  an  erebl  ftalk.  Myrtifolia  arbor, 
foliis  latis  fubrotundis,  flore  albo.  Sloan.  Hift.  Jam. 
2.  p.  79.  tab.  193. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  many 
other  parts  of  North  America,  where  it  rifes  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  but  in  England  there  are 
few  of  them  much  more  than  half  that  height.  It 
generally  puts  out  two  or  three  Items  from  the  root, 
which  divide  upward  into  feveral  branches,  covered 
with  a  brown  bark,  garriifhed  with  leaves  near  three 
inches  long,  and  two  broad,  which  are  placed  altem 
nately  on  the  branches ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  loofe 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  thefe  are  white, 
made  up  of  five  oval  petals,  with  a  germen  in  the 
center,  attended  by  five  ftamina :  when  the  flowers 
fall  off,  the  germen  fwells  to  a  three-cornered  cap- 
fule,  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  fet  full  of  fmall  protuber¬ 
ances  ;  this  opens  in  three  cells,  each  containing  a 
hard  oval  feed,  covered  with  a  thin  red  pulp.  This 
fhrub  flowers  in  July,  but  rarely  produces  good  feeds 
in  England. 

It  is  propagated  here  by  layers,  which  will  take  root 
in  one  year ;  the  young  branches  only  are  proper  for 
this  purpofe,  fo  that  where  there  is  not  any  of  thefe 
near  the  ground,  the  main  ftalks  Ihould  be  drawn 
down,  and  faftened  with  pegs  to  prevent  their  rifing, 
and  the  young  fhoots  from  them  ihould  be  laid.  The 
beft  time  for  doing  this  is  in  autumn,  when  they  be-> 
gin  to  caft  their  leaves,  and  by  that  time  twelve- 
month  they  will  be  fufficiently  rooted,  when  they 
ihould  be  cut  from  the  old  plant,  and  planted  in  a 
nurfery  for  two  or  three  years  to  get  ftrength  ;  after 
which  they  muft  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain.  This  ilirub  grows  naturally  in  moift 
places,  fo  will  not  thrive  well  in  a  dry  foil.  It  is  very 
hardy,  and  bears  the  cold  of  our  winters  very  well. 
It  is  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  frequently  - 
brought  from  America;  but  as  thefe  rarely  arrive 
here  time  enough  to  fow  before  the  ipring,  fo  the 
plants  never  come  up  the  firft  year;  therefore  the  feeds 
may  be  fown  either  in  pots,  or  in  a  bed  of  loamy 
earth,  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds  during  the 
fummer  >  ancHhofe  in  the  pots  ihould  be  placed  in  the 
ihade  till  the  autumn,  when  the  pots  fliould  be  either 
plunged  into  the  ground  in  a  warm  fituation,  or 

placed 
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placed  under  a  common  frame,  to  prevent  the  froft 
from  penetrating  through  the  fide  of  the  pots;  and 
if  the  furface  of  thofe  which  are  plunged  in  the 
around,  and  alfo  the  bed  where  the  feeds  are  town 
are  lightly  covered  with  fotne  old  tan  from  a  decayed 
hot-bed;  it  will  fecure  the  feeds  from  being  hurt  by 
fevere  frofts.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  come  up, 
which  mult  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and,  if  the 
feafon  proves  dry,  they  Ihould  have  water  now  and 
then,  which  will  greatly  forward  their  growth.  If 
the  plants  make  good  progrefs  the  firlt  fummer,  they 
may  be  tranlplanted  into  a  nurfery  in  autumn,  othei- 
wife  they  Ihould  remain  in  the  feed-bed  till  the  fecond 
year,  when  they  may  be  treated  in  the  lame  manner 

as  the  layers.  .  *  .  .  ..  r 

The  fecond  fort  fends  out  feveral  ligneous  llalks  from 

the  root,  which  are  flexible,  and  twill  themfelves 
about  whatever  trees  and  fhrubs  grow  near  them,  or 
when  they  are  at  a  diftance  from  fuch  fupport,  they 
twine  about  each  other,  and  rife  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet ;  but  when  they  fallen  them- 
felves  about  trees  they  will  grow  much  taller,  but 
wherever  this  happens,  their  branches  girt  the  trees 
fo  clofely,  as  in  a  few  years  will  deftroy  them.  Thefe 
are  garmfhed  with  leaves  about  three  inches  long, 
and  near  two  broad,  which  are  fawed  on  their  edges,^ 
and  placed  alternately  on  the  branches ;  they  are  of 
a  lively  green  above,  and  paler  on  their  under  fide, 
having  leveral  tranfverfe  nerves  from  the  middle  to 
the  fide.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  bunches 
toward  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  colour,  compofed  of  five  roundilh  petals; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  three-cornered  cap- 
fules,  which  are  red  when  ripe,  ipread  open  in  thiee 
cells  difclofin°r  the  feeds  in  the  lame  manner  as  our 
common  Spindle-tree.  This  flowers  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
The  feeds  of  this  fort  generally  ripen  well  in  England, 
and  the  plants  may  be  propagated  from  the  feeds,  or 
by  layers,  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  former  fort ;  it 
delights  in  a  llrong  loamy  foil,  rather  moilt  than  dry, 
and  will  grow  in  woods  among  other  trees  and  fhrubs, 
where,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  they  make  a  pretty  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  grows  naturally  all  ovei  Noith  America, 
and  is  extremely  hardy. 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  Ethiopia,  from  whence 
the  feeds  v/ere  firll  brought  to  the  gardens  in  Holland, 
where  the  plants  were  propagated,  and  have  been 
lince  communicated  to  moll  ot  the  curious  gardens  in 
Europe.  This  nfes  with  an  irregular  llalk  aoout 
three  or  four  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  fide 
branches,  covered  with  brown  bark,  garnilhed  with 
leaves  about  two  inches  long,  and  more  than  half 
an  inch  broad,  fome  of  which  are  pointed,  and  others 
are  obtufe ;  they  are  ftiff,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  come 
out  irregular  from  the  branches  ;  thele  continue  green 
through  the  year.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches  in  loofe  tufts,  many  of  them 
arifing  from  one  point,  Handing  upon  long  foot- 
llalks ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  com¬ 
pofed  of  five  petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  five 
fpreading  llamina,  which  furround  a  fwelling  germen, 
fupporting  a  tapering  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
trifid  ftigma ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
fruit,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  which  opens  in  three  cells, 
containing  oTie  oblong  hard  feed,  the  other  two  cells 
being  generally  empty. 

This  plant  is  commonly  propagated  by  cuttings  in 
Europe,  which  is  more  expeditious  than  railing  them 
from  feeds,  becaufe  the  feeds  rarely  come  up  the  firll 
year.  The  cuttings  may  be  planted  any  time  in 
fumm'er;  but  thofe  which  are  planted  early,  will  have 
more  time  to  get  ilrength  before  winter.  They 
fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  which  will  contain 
four  cuttings  in  each ;  the  earth  of  a  kitchen  garden, 
which  is  well  cultivated,  is  as  good  as  any  for  this 
purpole.  The  pots-  Ihould  be  then  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  and  fhaded  from  the  fun  every 
day,  and  gently  refrelhed  with  water  now  and  then ; 
when  they  have  taken  root  they  mull  be  gradually 
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ekpofed  to  the  open  air,  and  then  placed  iri  a  Iheltered 
fituation  till  they  have  obtained  Ilrength,  when  they 
fhould  be  feparated,  and  planted  each  in  a  fmall  pot 
filled  with  the  fame  earth,  then  placed  in  the  fnade 
till  they  have  taken  frelh  root ;  after  which  they  may 
be  placed  with  other  exotic  plants  in  a  Iheltered  ffe 
tuation  till  autumn,  when  they  mull  be  houfed  with 
Myrtles,  and  other  hardy  green-houfe  plants,  and 
will  require  the  fame  treatment. 

This  plant  has  been  titled  African  Barberry  by  fome 
ignorant  perfons,  I  fuppofe  from  the  refemblance  of 
its  fruit  to  that  of  the  Barberry. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  I  received  the  feeds.  This  rifes 
with  a  flender  ligneous  llalk  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  covered  with  a  light  Afh-coloured  bark, 
and  full  of  joints,  which  are  armed  with  long  fpines, 
upon  which  grow  many  fmall  leaves ;  the  branches 
are  flender,  and  armed  with  the  fame  fpines  at  every 
joint,  but  the  whole  plant  is  fo  weak,  as  to  require 
fome  fupport,  without  which  they  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  leaves  come  "out  in  clullers  without 
any  order,  which  are  lhaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
the  narrow-leaved  Box-tree,  but  are  longer,  and  of 
a  loofe  texture ;  the  branches  are  angular,  and  when 
young  their  bark  is  whitilh.  As  I  have  not  feen  the 
flowers  of  this  fhrub,  I  can  give  no  farther  de- 
feription  of  it. 

This  rifes  very  eafily  from  feeds,  and  the  plants  make 
great  progrefs ;  for  I  have  railed  them  four  feet  high 
in  two  years  from  feeds,  without  any  artificial  heat ; 
and  fome  of  the  plants  have  lived  thro’  two  winters 
againll  a  fouth-ealt.  wall,  but  thefe  have  Ihed  their 
leaves  in  winter,  whereas  thofe  which  were  removed 
into  the  green-houfe  have  retained  their  verdure 
through  the  year. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  Ihould  be 
planted  in  the  fpring,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  hath  been  diredfed  for  the  former  fort ;  or  if  the 
young  Ihoots  are  laid,  they  will  take  root  in  one  year, 
and  may  then  be  tranlplanted  either  into  pots,  or 
againll  a  good  afpedled  wall,  where  I  find  they  will 
endure  our  ordinary  winters  without  any  protection  ; 
and  if  they  are  covered  in  fevere  frolls,  they  may  be 
brought,  when  old,  to  live  abroad  without  protection. 
Thofe  in  pots  will  require  a  little  Ihelter  in  winter, 
but  Ihould  not  be  tenderly  treated,  for  that  will  caufe 
them  to  have  weak  branches,  nor  will  the  leaves  have 
fo  much  verdure,  as  when  they  are  expofed  to  the 
open  air  in  mild  weather. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  alfo 
in  fome  of  the  other  iflands  in  the  Well  Indies,  where 
it  rifes  to  .  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet, 
fending  out  many  fide  branches,  garnilhed  with  leaves 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  broad-leavedMyrtle,  which 
are  flightly  fawed  on  their  edges ;  the  flowers  come 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  in  long  bunches ; 
they  are  white,  and  compofed  of  five  petals,  having 
five  llamina  placed  oppofite  to  them,  and  a  germen 
in  the  center  which  is  channelled ;  this  aiterward  be¬ 
comes  a  fruit,  having  five  cells,  each  inclofing  an 
oblong  feed. 

This  plant  is  at  prefent  rare  in  England,  for  the  feeds 
feldom  grow  the  firll  year ;  therefore  wheif  the  feeds 
arrive  here,  they  Ihould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  tan-bed,  where 
they  Ihould  remain  till  the  following  fpring,  when 
they  Ihould  be  plunged  into  a  frelh  hot-bed  of  tan¬ 
ners  bark;  and  if. the  pots  are  duly  watered,  the 
plants  will  appear  in  about  a  month  after;  when  thefe 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  Ihould  be  planted  into  fepa- 
rate  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  again  into  tire  tan-bed, 
being;  careful  to  water  and  lhade  them  till  they  have 
taken  new  root,  after  which  they  fhould  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from  the 


fame  countries. 

ELERY  or  SALARY.  See  Apium. 

E  L  L  S  of  plants  [of  Cells,  Lat.]  are  thofe  partitions 
or  hollow  places  in  the  hulks  or  pods  of  plants,  in 

which  the  feed  is  contained. 
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CELOSIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  255.  Amaranthus. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  PI.  234.  tab.  118.  Amaranth. 

The  Characters  are, 

•J'he  empakmtnt  is  permanent ,  and  compcfed  of  three  dry 
coloured  leaves.  'The  flower  hath  five  ere  ft  fharp-pointed 
petals ,  which  are  permanent ,  [iff \  and  fhaped  like  a 
flower-cup.  It  hath  a  finall  ne ftarium  joined  to  the  border 
of  the  germen ,  to  which  adhere  the  five  fiamina ,  which 
are  terminated  by  turning  fummits.  I  he  globular  germen 
fupports  an  upright  Jlyle ,  which  is  as  long  as  the  Jlamina, 
crowned  with  a J, ingle Jligma.  The  emp dement  afterward 
becomes  a  globular  capfule  with  one  cell  opening  horizon¬ 
tally,  containing  roundijh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogyma, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Celosia  ( Margaritacea )  foliis  ovatis  ftipulis  falcatis, 
pedunculis  angulatis,  fpicis  Icariofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
207.  Celojia  with  oval  leaves ,  a  faulchion-fbaped  flipula, 
and  a  rough  fpike.  Amaranthus  fpica  aibelcente  habi- 
tiore.  Martyn.  Cent.  1.  p.  7. 

2.  Celosia  ( Criftata )  folds  lanceolato-ovatis  recurvis 
lubundatis  pedunculis  angulatis,  fpicis  oblongis  crif- 
tatis.  Lin.  Sp.  297.  Celofia  with  oval fpear-f Japed  leaves, 
angular  foot-Jlalks ,  and  oblong  crefied  J pikes  of  flowers. 
Amaranthus  criftatus.  Camer.  Epit.  792.  Crefied 
Amaranth ,  commonly  called  Cockfcomb. 

3.  Celosia  ( Paniculate, )  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis,  pani¬ 
cula  diffufa  filiformi.  Flor.  Virg.  144.  Celofia  with 
oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  and  a  fender  dijfufed  panicle. 
Amaranthus  panicula  flavicante  gracili  holofericea. 
Sloan.  Hift.  1.  p.  142.  tab.  90. 

4.  Celosia  ( Coccinea )  foliis  ovatis  ftridtis  inauriculatis, 
cauie  fulcato,  fpicis  multiplicihus  criftatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
297.  Celofia  with  oval  leaves,  a  furrowed  fialk,  and 
many  crefied  [pikes  of  flowers.  Amaranthus  panicula 
fpeciofa  criftata.  C.  B.  P.  12 1. 

5.  Celosia  ( Caflrenfs )  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  lineatis 
acuminatiflimis,  ftipulis  falcatis,  fpicis  criftatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  297.  Celofia  with  oval,  linear ,  fpear-fhaped,  acute- 
pointed  leaves,  and  crefied  fipikes  of  flowers.  Amaranthus 
vulgaris.  Rumph.  Amb.  5.  p.  236. 

6.  Celosia  (. Lanata )  foliis  lanceolatis  tomentofis  obtufts, 
fpicis  confertis,  ftaminibus  lanatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  102. 
Celofia  with  fpear-fhaped,  obtufe,  woolly  leaves,  and  many 
fpikes  of  flowers  having  downy  fiamina. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned,  grows  naturally  in 
America,  from  whence  I  have  frequently  received 
the  feeds.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  about  two 
teet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  ending  in  points, 
ot  a  pale  colour ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  being  four 
or  five  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  in  the 
middle,  but  they  diminifti  gradually  in  their  fize  up¬ 
ward.  Toward  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  there  are 
a  few  fide  branches  fent  out  which  ftand  eredt ;  each 
of  which  is  terminated  by  a  {lender  fpike  of  flowers, 
and  the  principal  ftalk  is  terminated  by  one  which 
is  much  larger ;  this  is  two  or  three  inches  long,  and 
about  as  thicK  as  a  man’s  middle  finger,  the  whole 
fpike  being  of  a  filvery  colour.  But  there  is  a  variety 
or  this  with  {lender  pyramidal  fpikes,  intermixed 
with  red  toward  the  top,  the  feeds  of  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  Dr.  Linnaeus,  by  the  above  title  ;  but  I 
am  inclinable  to  think  it  is  different  from  that  which 
was  figured  by  Dr.  Martyn  in  his  Decades  of  rare 
plants,  which  I  have  cultivated  many  years  in  the 
Chelfea  garden,  and  have  never  found  it  to  vary. 
The  fpike  of  this  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  Lin¬ 
naeus’s^  and  of  equal  fize  the  whole  length;  whereas 
his  diminifhes  alinoft  to  a  point  at  the  top,  and  the 
colours  of  both  are  very  different.  This  fort  is  an¬ 
nual  like  the  other  Amaranths,  and  requires  the  fame 
culture. 

1  he  fecond  fort  is  well  known  by  its  common  ap- 
pdlauon  of  Cockfcomb,  which  was  given  to  it  from 
the  form  of  its  crefted  head  of  flowers  refembling  a 
Cock  .comb ;  of  this  there  are  many  varieties,  which 
cutter  m  their  form,  magnitude,  and  colours  ;  but  as 
they  vary  from  feeds,  they  are  not  enumerated  as 
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diftindt  fpecies.  I  have  raifed  great  varieties  of  theie 
from  feeds  which  came  from  China,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but  have  generally  found  them  alter  in  a  few 
years,  notwith {landing  great  care  has  been  taken  in 
the  faving  of  their  feeds :  the  principal  colours  of 
their  heads  are  red,  purple,  yellow,  and  white  ;  but 
I  have  had  fome,  whole  heads  have  been  variegated 
with  two  or  three  colours.  I  alfo  raifed  fome  from 
feeds  which  I  received  from  Perfia,  whole  heads 
were  divided  like  a  plume  of  feathers,  which  were 
of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  colour,  but  thefe  in  a  few 
years  degenerated :  therefore  I  fhall  include  all  the 
different  varieties  of  Cockfcomb,  under  this  general 
title. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fort  were  fent  me  from  Ja¬ 
maica  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  molt  of  the  Sugar  Blands.  It  rifes  with  a 
weak  ftalk  near  four  feet  high,  gamilhed  with  oblong 
pointed  leaves,  which  ftand  oppofite  at  each  joint. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  panicles  from  the  fide 
of  the  ftalks,  and  alfo  at  the  end  of  the  branches : 
thefe  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of  very  {lender 
fpikes,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  fhining  with  a 
glofs  like  filk.  The  plants  of  this  perilhed  in  the 
autumn,  without  perfecting  their  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  I  received  from  China;  this  hath  a 
furrowed  ftalk,  which  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  which  are  not  eared  at  their 
bafe ;  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by  feveral  fpikes  of 
flowers  which  are  varioufiy  formed,  fome  being 
crefted,  others  are  plumed  like  feathers,  of  a  bright 
fcarlet  colour,  fo  make  a  good  appearance ;  but  the 
feeds  of  this  when  carefully  faved,  are  apt  to  dege¬ 
nerate. 

The  fifth  fort  is  of  humbler  growth,  the  leaves  are 
oval,  fpear-fhaped, .ending  in  very  acute  points;  the 
branches  proceed  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  al- 
moft  the  length  of  the  ftalk,  and  are  terminated  by 
{lender  lpikes  of  flowers  of  no  great  beauty,  therefore 
the  plant  is  preferved  as  a  variety  in  the  botanic 
gardens. 

The  flxth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon;  it  rifes  with 
a  very  white  woolly  ftalk  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  obtufe,  fpear-lhaped,  woolly 
leaves ;  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  come  out 
two  or  three  {lender  fide  branches,  which  (as  alfo  the 
'principal  ftalk)  are  terminated  by  woolly  fpikes  of 
flowers :  thefe  flowers  are  fo  clofely  wrapped  up  in 
their  woolly  empalements,  as  to  be  fcarce  viflble  to 
the  naked  eye,  fo  they  make  no  appearance ;  but 
the  extreme  whitenefs  of  the  ftalk,  leaves,  and  fpikes, 
make  a  pretty  variety  among  other  tender  plants 
during  their  continuance. 

This  plant  is  tender;  the  feeds  Ihould  be  Town  in  the 
fpring  upon  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  fhould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  is  directed  for  the  Cockf- 
combs ;  but  when  the  plants  are  fully  grown,  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  where  they 
may  be  fereened  from  cold  and  wet,  but  have  free 
air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather,  otherwife 
they  will  not  perfedl  their  feeds  in  this  country. 

In  order  to  have  large  fine  Amaranths,  great  care 
fhould  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  feeds ;  for  if  they 
are  not  carefully  c'olledted*  the  whole  expence  and 
trouble  of  raifing  them  will  be  loft.  When  you  are 
provided  with  good  feeds,  they  muff:  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed  (which  fhould  have  been  prepared  a  few 
days  before,  that  the  violent  heat  may  be  abated) 
about  the  beginning  of  March ;  and  in  about  a  fort¬ 
night’s  time  (if  the  bed  is  in  good  temper)  the  plants 
will  rife ;  but  as  they  are  tender  when  they  firft  ap¬ 
pear,  they  require  great  care  for  a  few  days  till 
they  get  ftrength ;  firft,  in  giving  them  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  air,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak ; 
and  next  to  keep  them  from  too  great  moifture,  tor 
a  fmall  fhare  of  moifture  will  cauie  their  tender  items 
to  rot :  in  fowing  the  feeds,  there  fhould  be  care 
taken  not  to  put  them  too  clofe,  for  when  the  plants 
come  up  in  clufters,  they  frequently  fpoil  each  other 
for  want  of  room  to  grow :  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
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weeks  time  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when 
you  muft  prepare  another  hot-bed,  covered  with  good 
rich  light  earth,  about  four  inches  thick-,  which 
fhould  be  made  a  few  days,  that  it  may  have  a  proper 
temperature  of  heat ;  then  raife  up  the  young  plants 
with  your  finger,  fo  as  not  to  break  off  the  tender 
roots,  and  prick  them  into  the  new  hot-bed  about 
four  inches  diftance  every  way,  giving  them  a  gentle 
watering  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots:  but  in 
doing  this,  be  very  cautious  not  to  bear  the  young 
plants  down  to  the  ground  by  hafty  watering,  which 
rarely  rife  again,  or  at  leaft  fo  as  to  recover  their 
former  ftrength  in  a  long  time,  but  very  often  rot  in 
the  ftems,  and  die  quite  away. 

After  the  plants  are  thus  planted,  they  mull;  be 
fcreened  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root  -, 
but  as  there  is  generally  a  great  fteam  rifing  from  the 
fermentation  of  the  dung,  which  condenfes  to  wet 
againft  the  glafies,  and  this  dropping  upon  the 
plants,  very  frequently  deftroys  them  fo  the  glaffes 
ihould  be  frequently  turned  in  the  day-time,  whenever 
the  weather  will  permit  but  if  the  weather  happens 
to  prove  bad,  that  you  cannot  turn  your  glaffes,  it 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  your  plants,  to  wipe  off  all 
the  moifture  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  a  woollen 
cloth,  to  prevent  its  dropping  upon  the  plants.  When 
your  plants  are  firmly  rooted,  and  begin  to  grow, 
you  muft  obferve  to  give  them  air  every  day  (more 
or  lefs,  as  the  weather  is  cold  or  hot)  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  too  faft,  which  greatly  weakens  their 
Hems. 

In  about  a  month  or  five  weeks  thefe  plants  will  have 
grown  fo  as  to  meet ;  therefore  fhould  have  another 
hot-bed,  which  fhould  be  of  a  moderate  temper,  and 
covered  with  the  fame  rich  earth  about  fix  inches 
thick,  in  which  they  Ihould  be  planted  (obferving  to 
take  them'  up  with  as  much  earth  about  their  roots  as 
poffible)  at  feven  or  eight  inches  diftance  every  way, 
giving  them  fome  water  to  fettle  the  earth  about 
their  roots ;  but  be  very  careful  not  to  water  them 
heavily,  fo  as  to  bear  down  the  plants,  (as  was  be¬ 
fore  directed)  and  keep  them  fhaded  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  until  they  have  taken  frefh  root-,  and  be 
fure  to  refrefh  them  often  (but  gently)  with  water, 
and  give  them  air  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  covering  the  glaffes  with  mats  every  night, 
left  the  cold  chill  your  beds,  and  ftop  the  growth  of 
the  plants. 

In  the  middle  of  May  you  muft  provide  another  hot¬ 
bed,  which  fhould  be  covered  with  a  deep  frame, 
that  your  plants  may  have  room  to  grow :  upon  this 
hot-bed,  you  muft  fet  as  many  three-penny  pots  as 
can  ftand  within  the  compafs  of  the  frame ;  thefe 
pots  muft  be  filled  with  good  rich  earth,  and  the  ca¬ 
vities  between  each  pot  filled  up  with  any  common 
earth,  to  prevent  the  heat  of  the  bed  from  evaporat¬ 
ing,  and  filling  the  frame  with  noxious  fleams  -,  then, 
with  a  trowel,  or  fome  fuch  inftrument,  take  up 
your  plants  (from  the  former  hot-bed)  with  as  much 
earth  as  poffible  to  the  roots,  and  place  each  fingle 
plant  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  pots,  filling  the  pot 
up  with  the.  earth  before  described,  and  fettle  itclofe 
to  the  root  of  the  plant  with  your  hands ;  water  them 
gently,  as  before,  and  fhade  them  in  the  hetg  of  the 
day  from  the  violence  of  the  fun,  by  covering  the 
glaffes  with  mats ;  refrefh  them  often  with  water, 
and  give  them  a  good  quantity  of  air  in  the  day¬ 
time. 

In  about  three  weeks  more,  thefe  plants  will  have 
grown  to  a  confiderable  fize  and  ftrength,  fo  that  you 
muft  now  raife  the  glaffes  very  much  in  the  day-time ; 
and  when  the  air  is  foft  and  the  fun  is  clouded,  draw 
off  the  glafies,  and  expofe  them  to  the  open  air,  and 
repeat  this  as  often  as  the  weather  will  permit-,  which 
will  harden  them  by  degrees,  to  be  removed  abroad 
into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  the  whole 
feafon  :  but  it  is  not  advifable  to  fet  thefe  plants  out 
until  a  week  in  July,  obferving  to  do  it  when  the  air 
is  perfe&ly  foft,  and  if  poffible,  in  g  gentle  fhower 
of  rain. 
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Let  them  at  fir  ft  be  fet  near  the  flicker  of  a  hedge 
for  two  or  three  days,  where  they  may  be  fcreened 
from  the  violence  of  the  fun,  and  ftrong;  winds,  to 
which  they  muft  be  inured  by  degrees :  thefe  plants, 
when  grown  to  a  good  ftature,  perfpire  very  freely, 
and  muft  be  every  day  refrelhecl  with  water,  if  the 
wreather  proves  hot  and  dry  -,  otherwife  they  will  ftunt, 
and  never  produce  their  plumes  fofine  as  they  would 
do  if  taken  care  of. 

This  is  the  proper  management,  in  order  to  have  fine 
Amaranths-,  which,  if  rightly  followed,  and  the 
kinds  are  good,  in  a  favourable  feafon,  will  produce 
wonderful  large  fine  heads,  and  are  the  greateft  or¬ 
nament  to  a  good  garden  for  upwards  of  two  months : 
by  this  method,  I  have  had  plants  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  with  crefts  near  a  foot  in  breadth ;  and  I  am 
perfuaded,  if  the  kind  is  good,  (and  there  is  no  want 
of  dung,  or  conveniences)  in  a  kindly  feafon,  they 
will  grow  much  larger. 

By  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  September,  the  Ama¬ 
ranths  will  have  perfedled  their  feeds,  fo  that  you 
muft  make  choice  of  the  largeft,  moft  beautiful,  and 
leaft  branching  plants  of  each  kind  for  feed  -,  which 
you  fhould  remove  under  fhelter,  (elpecially  if  the 
weather  proves  wet,  or  the  nights  frofty)  that  the 
feeds  may  be  perfedlly  ripened  ;  in  the  choice  thereof, 
be  fure  never  to  take  any  feeds  from  fide  branches, 
nor  from  the  neck  of  the  plume,  but  fuch  only  as  are 
produced  in  the  middle  thereof,  which  in  many  plants, 
perhaps,  may  be  but  a  finall  quantity;  but  I  do 
afiure  you,  it  is  thofe  only  you  can  depend  upon,  to 
have  your  kinds  good  the  fucceeding  year. 

CEL  SI  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  675.  The  name  was 
given  to  this  plant  in  honour  of  Dr.  Olaus  Celfius, 
profeflor  of  philofophy  and  theology  in  the  univerfity 
of  Upfal,  in  Sweden;  by  Dr.  Linnaeus.  We  have  no 
Englilh  name  for  it. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  obtufe  permanent  empalement ,  which  is  as  long 
as  the  petal ,  divided  at  the  top  into  five  parts.  The 
flower  is  of  one  leaf ,  with  a  very  fhort  tube ,  fpread  open 
above,  and  cut  into  five  unequal  parts ;  the  two  upper 
being  f mall ,  and  the  under  larger.  It  hath  four  hairy 
jiamina ,  which  incline  toward  the  upper  fegments  of  the 
petal ,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  petal ,  and  two 
are  of  the  fa7ne  length ,  terminated  by  finall  roundijlo  fim- 
mits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen ,  fupport- 
ing  a  fender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundiflo  capfule  comprejfed  at 
the  top ,  fitting  upon  the  empalement ,  having  two  cells 
which  are  filled  with  finall  angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia,  the  flower  having  two  long  and  two 
fhort  ftamina,  and  the  feeds  being  included  in  a 
capfule. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent 
known,  which  is, 

Celsia  ( Orientalis )  foliis  duplicato-pinnatis.  Elort.  Cliff. 
321.  Celfia  with  double  winged  leaves.  Verbafcum 
orientale  Sophise  folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  8.  Eaftern  Mullein 
with  <3  Flixweed  leaf. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Armenia,  frojn  whence 
Dr.  Tournefort  fent  the  feeds  to  the  royal  garden  at 
Paris,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  have  been  fince 
communicated  to  moft  parts  of  Europe.  In  its  na¬ 
tural  place  of  growth,  this  is  an  annual;  but  in 
England  it  will  rarely  ripen  its  feeds,  unlefs  the 
plants  come  up  in  the  autumn  and  live  through  the 
winter. 

It  fends  out  many  oblong  leaves,  which  are  finely- 
divided  almoft  to  the  mid-rib  on  both  fides ;  thefe 
lie  flat  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  from  the 
center  arifes  a  roundifh  herbaceous  (talk  near  two  feet 
high,  garnifhed  the  whole  length  with  leaves  of  the 
fame  fhape,  but  diminifhing  in  their  fize  gradually 
to  the  top  :  thefe  are  placed  alternately,  and  at  the 
foot-ftalk  of  each  come  out  the  flowers,  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  ftalk,  which  are  of  an  iron  co¬ 
lour  on  their  outfide,  but  pale  yellow  within,  fpread- 
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ins  open  like  thofe  of  the  common  Mullein,  but  are 
not  fo  regular;  the  fhort  tube  being  turned  down- 
v/ard,  and  the  lower  fegments  being  larger  than  the 
upper,  and  the  {lamina  being  unequal,  have  occafioned 
Linnaeus  to  remove  it  to  his  ringent  flowers.  I  he 
feed-veflfel  is  round,  comprefied,  and  hath  two  cells 
filled  with  fmall  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September :  if  the  feeds  of  this  plant 
are  fown  upon  a  warm  dry  border  as  foon  as  they  are 
ripe,  the  plants  will  often  come  up  and  live  thiough 
the  winter,  provided  the  foil  is  poor-,  for  in  rich 
ground  they  are  apt  to  grow  rank,  and  then  they  are 
generally  deftroyed  by  the  early  frofts,  or  will  rot 
with  much  wet-,  but  if  the  plants  fhould  not  life  the 
fame  autumn,  there  will  be  little  hazard  of  theii 
growing  the  following  fpring.  When  the  plants  come 
up,  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  if  they  are  too  clofe; 
for  they  do  not  bear  removing  well,  fo  fhould  be  fown 
where  they  are  intended  to  remain. 

I  have  fometimes,  when  the  feafons  have  proved 
warm,  had  ripe  feeds  from  plants  fown  in  the  fpring; 
but  this  cannot  be  depended  on,  therefore  it  is  much 
better  to  fow  the  feeds  in  autumn. 

CELT  IS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  612,  tab.  383.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  1012.  The  Lote  or  Nettle-tree,  in 
French  Micocoulier. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the  flame  tree : 
the  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  Jingle ,  and  Jituatcd  above 
the  male.  The  empalement  of  the  hermaphrodite  flower 
is  divided  into  five  parts ,  in  which  there  are  no  petals , 
but  five  fihort  ftamina  terminated  by  thick  quadrangular 
fumin.it  s,  which  have  four  furrows.  In  the  center  is  Ji- 
tuated  an  oval  germen ,  fupporting  two  reflexed  fiyles 
crowned  by  a  Jingle  Jligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
a  round  berry  with  one  cell ,  inclofing  a  roundifh  nut.  The 
male  flowers  have  their  empalement s  divided  into  fix  parts, 
and  have  no  germen  or  ftyle ,  but  in  other  parts  like  the 
hermaphrodite. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-third  clafs,  intitled  Polygamia  Mo- 
ncecia,  from  the  fame  tree  having  male  and  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Celtis  ( Auflralis )  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis,  fer- 
ratis,  nervofls.  Nettle-tree  with  fpear-Jhaped  pointed 
leaves ,  which  are  veined  and  flawed  on  their  edges.  Celtis 
fructu  nigricante.  Tourn.  Inft.  612.  Lote-tree  with  a 

black  fruit. 


t.  Celtis  {Occidental^ )  foliis  oblique-ovatis,  ferrat; 
acuminatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1044.  Nettle-tree  wi 
oblique ,  oval ,  pointed  leaves ,  which  are  flawed  on  tht 
edges.  Celtis  fructu  obfeure  purpurafeente.  Inft.  1 
H.  612.  Lote-tree  with  a  dark  purple  fruit. 

3.  Celtis  {Orient alis)  foliis  ovato-cordatis,  denticulati 
petiolis  brevibus.  Nettle-tree  with  oval  heart-Jhap 
leaves,  fiightly  indented,  and  fhort  foot-ftalks.  Cell 
orientalis  minor,  foliis  minoribus  &  craflioribus,  frufli 
flavo.  Inft.  Cor.  42.  Smaller  Eaftern  Lote-tree  wi. 
fmaller  and  thicker  leaves ,  and  a  yellow  fruit. 

4.  Celtis  ( Americana )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  obtufi 
nervofls,  fuperne  glabris,  fubtus  aureis.  Nettle-tr 
with  oblong ,  obtufe,  nervous  leaves ,  which  are  fmooth  ■ 
theij  upper  fur  face,  and  of  a  gold  colour  beneath.  Celt 
foliis  citrii  fubtus  aureo,  frudlu  rubro.  Plum.  Cat.  1 
Lote-tree  with  Citron  leaves,  of  a  gold  colour  on  their  una 
fide,  and  a  red  fruit. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  Franc 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  where  it  is  one  of  the  largeft  tre 
of  thofe  countries :  yet  this  is  not  fo  plenty°in  Em 
land  as  the  fecond,  nor  do  I  remember  to  have  fe< 
but  two  large  trees  of  this  fort  in  the  Englifti  garden 
one  of  which  was  formerly  growing  in  the  Eifhop 
London  s  garden  at  Fulham,  but  was  cut  down  fon 
years  pair,  with  many  other  curious  exotic  tree 
which  were  there  growing  in  great  perfection :  tl 
other  was  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Uvedale  at  Enfief 
w.  u.n  was  there  Handing  a  few  years  ago,  when 
paid  a  vifit  to  that  place,  which  had  frequently  pr 
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duced  fruit,  but  was  never  propagated  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  nor  were  there  any  young  plants  of  this  kind  in 
the  garden,  till  about  fourteen  years  ago,  when  I  pro¬ 
cured  a  good  quantity  of  the  fruit  from  Italy,  which 
I  communicated  to  feveral  of  my  friends. 

This  tree  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem  to  the  height 
of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  fending  out  many  {lender 
branches  upward,  which  have  a  fmooth  dark  coloured 
bark,  with  fome  fpots  of  gray ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  leaves  placed  alternately,  which  are  near  four 
inches  long,  and  about  two  broad  in  the  middle, 
ending  in  long  fharp  points,  and  deeply  fawed  on 
their  edges,  having  feveral  tranfverfe  veins  which 
are  prominent  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  all  along  the 
branches ;  they  have  a  male  and  an  hermaphrodite 
flower  generally  at  the  fame  place,  the  male  flowers 
being  fituattfd  above  the  others  :  thefe  have  no  petals 
but  a  green  herbaceous  empalement,  fo  make  no 
figure ;  they  come  out  in  the  fpring,  at  the  fame  time 
when  the  leaves  make  their  firft  appearance,  and 
generally  decay  before  the  leaves  have  grown  to  half 
their  magnitude.  After  the  flowers  are  paft,  the 
germen  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  become  a  round 
berry  about  the  fize  of  a  large  Pea,  which,  when  ripe, 
is  black. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America;' 
it  delights  in  moift  rich  foil,  in  which  it  becomes  a 
very  large  tree.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrait  ftem,  which 
in  young  trees  is  fmooth  and  of  a  dark  colour,  but 
as  they  advance,  it  becomes  rougher  and  of  a  lighter 
green.  The  branches  are  much  diffufed  on  every 
fide,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblique  oval  leaves, 
ending  in  points,  fawed  on  their  edges ;  they  are 
placed  alternately  on  the  branches,  with  pretty 
long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  oppofite  to 
the  leaves,  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  the  male 
flowers  Handing  above  the  hermaphrodite  as  in  the 
other  fpecies ;  after  thefe  decay,  the  hermaphrodite 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  roundifli  berries,  which  are 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  when  ripe, 
are  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  This  tree  flowers  in 
May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Odlober.  Of  this  fort 
there  are  feveral  pretty  large  trees  in  the  Ensfiifh 
gardens,  fome  of  which  produce  great  quantities  of 
fruit  annually,  which  in  favourable  fealons  come  to 
maturity,  fo  that  from  thefe  feeds  there  have  been 
plants  raifed ;  and  there  are  few  years,  in  which  there 
is  not  fruit  of  this  fort  fent  from  America,  whereby 
it  is  now  become  pretty  common  in  the  Englifh  nur- 
feries. 

This  tree  is  late  in  coming  out  in  the  fpring,  but  in 
recompenfe  for  that,  it  continues  as  long  in  beauty 
in  the  autumn,  for  it  is  the  lateft  in  fading  of  any 
of  the  deciduous  trees ;  nor  do  the  leaves  alter  their 
colour  long  before  they  fall,  but  continue  in  full 
verdure  till  within  a  few  days  of  their  dropping  olT; 
and,  fo  foon  as  they  begin  to  fall,  the  trees  will  in 
a  few  days  be  quite  deftitute  of  leaves,  fo  that  the 
litter  which  their  falling  leaves  occafion,  may  be 
fooner  cleared  away,  than  that  of  any  other  deciduous 
tree.  There  is  little  beauty  in  the  flowers  or  fruit  of 
this  tree  ;  but,  as  the  branches  are  well  clothed  with 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  fine  green  colour,  the  trees, 
when  mixed  with  others  in  wildernefles,  make  a 
pleafing  variety  during  the  fummer  feafon.  The. 
wood  of  this  tree  being  tough  and  pliable,  is 
efteemed  by  coachmakers  for  the  frames  of  their  car¬ 
riages. 

I  he  third  fort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in 
Armenia,  from  whence  he  fent  the  fruit  to  the  royal 
garden  at  Paris,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  the  trees-, 
which  were  there  raifed,  have  produced  fruit  for 
feveral  years,  fo  that  moft  of  the  curious  gardens  in 
Europe  have  been  furnifhed  with  it  from  thence. 

It  riles  with  a  ftem  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  hfoh, 
dividing  into  many  branches,  which  fpread  horizon¬ 
tally  on  every  fide,  having  a  fmooth  greenifh  bark, 
garnifhed  with  leaves  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  near  an  inch  broad,  inclining  to  a  heart-Jhape, 

but 
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but  are  oblique,  one  of  the  ears  of  the  bafe  being 
fmaller  and  lower  than  the  other;  they  are  of  a 
thicker  texture  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and 
of  a  paler  green,  placed  alternate  on  the  branches, 
and  have  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  former,  and  are  fuccceded  by  oval  yellow  ber¬ 
ries,  which,  when  fully  ripe,  turn  of  a  darker  co¬ 
lour.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  white. 

T hefe  trees  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  when  they  can  be 
procured  at  that  feafon,  for  thefe  frequently  come  up 
the  following  fpring ;  whereas,  thofe  which  are  fown 
in  the  fpring,  will  not  come  up  till  a  twelvemonth 
after :  therefore  it  is  the  beft  way  to  fow  them  in  pots 
or  tubs,  that  they  may  be  eafily  removed,  for  thofe 
which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  fhould  be  placed  in  a 
fhady  fituation  in  fummer,  and  conftantly  kept  clean 
from  weeds ;  but  in  autumn  they  fhould  be  placed  in 
a  warm  fituation,  plunging  the  pots  into  the  ground; 
and  if  they  are  covered  over  with  a  little  tan  from  a 
decayed  hot-bed,  it  will  prevent  the  froft  from  pene¬ 
trating  the  earth  to  injure  the  feeds ;  and  if  thefe 
pots  are  placed  on  a  gentle  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  it 
will  greatly  forward  the  vegetation  of  the  feeds, 
whereby  the  plants  will  have  more  time  to  get  ftrength 
before  the  winter :  but  when  the  plants  appear  above 
ground  they  mull  have  a  large  (hare  of  air  admitted 
to  them,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  weak ;  and  as 
foon  as  the  weather  is  warm,  they  muft  be  expofed 
to  the  open  air,  and  in  fummer  they  muft  be  con¬ 
ftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  if  the  feafon  proves 
dry,  they  will  require  water  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  In  autumn  it  will  be  proper  to  remove  the 
pots,  and  place  them  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  to  fhel- 
ter  them  in  winter  from  fevere  froft ;  or  where  there 
*  is  not  that  conveniency,  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged 
into  the  ground  near  a  wall  or  hedge  *,  and  as  the 
plants,  when  young,  are  full  of  fap,  and  tender,  the 
early  frofts  in  autumn  frequently  kill  the  upper  part 
of  the  fhoots  ;  therefore  the  plants  fhould  be  either 
covered  with  mats,  or  a  little  ftraw  or  Peafe-haulm 
laid  over  them  to  proteft  them. 

In  the  following  fpring  the  plants  fhould  be  taken 
out  of  the  feed-pots,  and  planted  in  the  full  ground  : 
this  fhould  be  done  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
March,  when  the  danger  of  the  froft  is  over  ;  there¬ 
fore  a  bed  or  two  fhould  be  prepared  (according  to 
the  number  of  plants  railed)  in  a  fheltered  fituation, 
and,  if  pofiible,  in  a  gentle  loamy  foil.  The  ground 
muft  be  well  trenched,  and  cleared  from  the  roots  of 
bad  weeds,  and  when  levelled,  fhould  be  marked  out 
in  lines  at  one  foot  diftance ;  then  the  plants  fhould 
be  carefully  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  feparated, 
fo  as  not  to  tear  their  roots,  and  planted  in  the  lines 
at  fix  inches  afunder,  prefling  the  earth  down  clofe  to 
the  roots.  If  the  ground  is  very  dry  when  they  are 
planted,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  rain  foon,  it  will 
be  proper  to  water  the  beds,  to  fettle  the  ground  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants ;  and  after  this,  if  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  fome  old  tan  or 
rotten  dung, .  it  will  keep  it  anoift,  and  prevent  the 
drying  winds  from  penetrating  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 

1  he  following  fummer,  the  neceflary  care  muft  be  to 
keep  them  conftantly  clean  from  weeds ;  but  after  the 
plants  are  pretty  well  eftablifhed  in  the  ground,  they 
will  not  require  any  water,  efpecially  toward  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  fummer,  for  that  will  occaflon  their  late 
growth,  whereby  they  will  be  in  great  danger  of  buf¬ 
fering  by  the  autumn  frofts ;  for  the  more  any  of 
thefe  young  trees  are  flopped  in  their  growth  by 
drought  towards  autumn,  the  firmer  will  be  their  tex¬ 
ture,  fo  better  able  to  bear  the  cold. 

1  he  plants  may  remain  in  thefe  nurfery-beds  two 
years,  by  which  time  they  will  have  obtained  fuffici- 
ent  ftrength  to  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain  for  good,  becaufe  thefe  plants  ex¬ 
tend  their  roots  wide  every  way ;  fo  that  if  they 
Hand  long  in  the  nurfery,  their  roots  will  be  cut  in 
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removing,  which  will  be  a  great  prejudice  to  their 
future  growth. 

O 

Thefe  forts  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air 
in  England,  after  they  are  become  ftrong ;  but  for 
the  two  firft  winters  after  they  come  up  from  feeds, 
they  require  a  little  protection,  efpecially  the  third 
fort,  which  is  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former.  The 
young  plants  of  this  fort  frequently  have  variegated 
leaves,  but  thofe  are  more  impatient  of  cold  than  the 
plain  leaved. 

The  fourth  fort  was  firft  difcovered  by  father  Plunder, 
in  the  French  iflands  of  America ;  and  it  was  found 
growing  in  Jamaica,  by  Dr.  Houftoun,  who  fient  the 
feeds  to  England.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrait  trunk 
near  twenty  feet  high,  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  di-* 
vided  into  many  branches  upward,  garnifhed  with 
leaves  near  four  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half 
broad,  rounded  at  their  extremity,  of  a  thick  texture, 
very  fmooth  on  their  upper  furface,  and  on  their  un¬ 
der  fide  are  of  a  lucid  gold  colour,  placed  alternately 
on  the  branches.  The  fruit  is  round  and  red,  but 
the  flowers  I  have  not  feen. 

The  feeds  of  this  fort  rarely  come  up  the  firft  year, 
fo  they  may  be  fowed  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  the 
tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  fhould  remain  till 
the  plants  come  up.  Thefe  plants  muft  be  conftantly 
kept  in  the  bar.k-ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  other  tender  exotics. 

CENTAUR  E  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  880.  Centaurium 
majus,  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  449.  tab.  256.  jacea. 
Tourn.  443.  Cyanus.  Tourn.  445.  Greater  Centaury, 
Knapweed,  Blue  Blottle,  $cc. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  flower ,  whofe  dijk  is  compofld  of  many, 
hermaphrodite  florets ,  and  the  borders  or  rays  of  female 
florets ,  which  are  larger  and  loofer ;  thefe  are  included 
in  a  common ,  roundifh ,  fcaly ,  empalement  -,  the  herma¬ 
phrodite  florets  have  narrow  tubes ,  fwelling  at  the  top, 
and  cut  into  five  parts ;  thefe  have  five  fhort  hairy  ft  a-, 
mina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits  :  the  germen  is 
fltuated  under  the  petal,  fupporting  a  Jlender  ftyle ,  crown¬ 
ed  with  an  obtufe ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
a  fingle  feed  flout  up  in  the  empalement .  The  female 

florets  have  a  fender  tube,  but  expands  above,  where 
it  is  enlarged,  and  cut  into  five  unequal  parts ;  thefe  are 
barren.  x 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fe&ion, 
of  Linnmus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Po- 
lygamia  Fruftanea ;  the  flowers  of  this  fell  ion  have 
their  difk  and  middle  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  flo¬ 
rets,  which  are  fruitful,  and  their  borders  of  female 
abortive  florets. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Centaurea  ( Alpina )  calycibus  inermibus,  fquamis 
ovatis  obtufis,  foliis  pinnatis  glabris  integerrimis  im- 
pari  ferrato.  Hort.  Cliff.  42 1 .  Centaury  with  an  em¬ 
palement  without  flpines,  oval  obtufe  feales ,  and  fmooth 
winged  leaves,  which  are  entire.  Centaurium  alpinum 

■  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  117.  Yellow  Alpine  Centaury. 

2.  Centaurea  {Centauriwn)  calycibus  inermibus,  fqua¬ 
mis  ovatis,  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  ferratis  decurren- 
tibus.  Hort.  Cliff  42 1 .  Centaury  with  an  empalement 
without  flpines,  oval  feales ,  and  winged  leaves,  whofe 
lobes  are  flawed,  and  run  along  the  midrib.  Centaurium 
majus,  folio  in  lacinias  plures  divifo.  C.  B.  P.  117. 
Greater  Centaury  with  a  leaf  divided  into  many  parts. 

3.  Centaurea  ( Glaftifolia )  calycibus  fcariofis  foliis  in- 
divifis  integerrimis  decurrentibus.  Hort.  Cliff  421; 
Centaury  with  a  fcaly  empalement,  and  undivided  entire 
leaves  running  along  the  ftalks.  Centaurium  majus  ori- 
entale  ereflum,  glafti  folio,  flore  luteo.  Tourn.  Cor, 
32.  Com.  Rar.  Plant.  39.  Upright,  eaftern,  greater  Cen¬ 
taury,  with  a  Woad  leaf  and  a  yellow  flower. 

4.  Centaurea  ( Stabe )  calycibus  ciliatis  oblongis,  fo¬ 
liis  pinnatifidis  linearibus  integerrimis.  Prod.  Leydr 
140.  Centaury  with  oblong  hairy  empalement s,  and  winged 
pointed  leaves,  which  are  very  narrow  and  entire.  Stse- 
be  incana,  cyano  fimilis  tenuifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Hoary 
Stabe  with  the  appearance  of  Blue  Bottle,  and  a  narrow 
*kdf. 

I  i  i  5.  CjJIfTAV" 
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Centaurea  (Conifera)  calycibus  fcariofis,  foliis  to- 
mentofis,  radicalibus  lanceolatis,  caulmis  pinnatifk 
caule  fimplici.  Prod.Leyd.  142.  Centaury  with  a Jcaly 
impalement,  woolly  leaves ,  thofe  near  the  root  being 
fpear-Jhaped ,  thofe  on  the  fialk  pointed,  and  a  Jingle  fialk. 
Centaureum  majus  incanum,  humile,  capitc  pim. 
Tourn.  Inft.R.  H.  469-  B)warf,  hoary ,  greater  Cen¬ 
taury ,  with  a  head  like  a  Pine  cone.  . 

6.  Centaurea  ( Montana )  calycibus  !^ratls’Jb  115 rvJ 

ceolatis  decurrentibus,  caulefimpliciffimo.  Hor  .  • 

j  422.  Centaury  with  Jawed  empalements,  fpear-Jhaped 
running  leaves,  and  a  Jingle  fialk.  Cyanus  montanus 
latifolius.  fc.  Verbafculum  Cyanoides  C.  B.  1 .  273. 
Greater  Mountain  Blue  Bottle  with  broad  leaves. 
Centaurea  (. Angufiifolia )  calycibus  Terra  is,  fob  s 
lineari-lanceolatis  decurrentibus,  caule  fimphci. 
taury  with  Jawed  empalements,  very  narrow,  fpear-Jhaped, 
running  leaves,  and  a  Jingle  foot-fialk.  Cyanus  angufti- 
ore  folio  &  longiore  Belgicus.  H.  R.  Par.  Narrower 

and  longer  leaved  Belgick  Blue  Bottle.  ' 

S.  Centaurea  (Mofcbata)  calycibus  inermibus,  fubro- 
tundis  glabris,  lquamis  ovatis,  foliis  lyrato-dentatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  421.  Centaury  with  unarmed,  roundijh , 
fmooth  empalements,  oval  f cales,  and Jnuated  leaves.  Cya¬ 
nus  floridus  odoratus,  Turcicus  five  onentahs  major. 
Park.  Theat.  421.  Sweet  oriental  Cyanus ,  commonly 

called  Sweet  Sultan.  . 

o.  Centaurea  ( Amberboi )  calycibus  inermibus,  fubro- 
tundis,  glabris,  fquamis  ovatis  obtufis,  fouis  lacinia- 
tis  ferratis.  Centaury  with  roundijh,  fmooth,  unarmed 
empalements,  oval  obtufe  Jcales,  and .  cut  leaves,  which 
ere  Jawed  on  their  edges.  Cyanus  orientalis  flore  luteo 
fiftulofo.  Ac.  R.  Par.  75.  Rafter n  Cyanus  with  a  yellow 
Jfiular  flower,  commonly  called  yellow  Sweet  Sultan. 

10.  Centaurea  ( Cyanus )  calycibus  ferratis,  folks  linea- 
ribus  integerrimis,  infimis  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  422. 
Centaury  with  Jawed  empalements ,  very  narrow  entire 
leaves  indented  below.  Cyanus  fegetum.  C.  B.  P.  273. 

‘  Corn  Blue  Bottle. 

11.  Centaurea  ( Lippii )  calycibus  inermibus,  fquamis 
mucronatis,  foliis  pinnatifidis  obtufis  decurrentibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  910.  Centaury  with  unarmed  empale¬ 
ments,  having  pointed  Jcales,  and  winged  pointed  leaves, 
which  are  obtufe,  running  along  the  fialk.  Cyanus  2E- 
gypticus  flore  parvo  purpureo,  caule  alato.  D.  Lipp. 
Egyptian  Cyanus  with  a  Jmall  purple  flower,  and  a  wing¬ 


ed  fialk. 

12.  Centaurea  {Cineraria)  calycibus  ciliatis  terminali- 
feffllibus,  foliis  tomentofis  pinnatifidis,  lobis  acutis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  422.  Centaury  with  hairy  empalements  clo Jely 
terminating  the  ftalks,  woolly  leaves  with  winged  points , 
and  the  Jegments  very  narrow.  Jacea  montana  candi- 
diffima,  Stashes  foliis.  C.  B.  P.  273.  White  Mountain 
Knapweed  with  a  Stabe  leaf. 

13.  Centaurea  ( Ragufma )  calycibus  ciliatis,  foliis  to¬ 
mentofis  pinnatifidis,  foliolis  obtufis  ovatis  integerri¬ 
mis  exterioribus  majoribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  422.  Centaury 
with  hairy  empalements,  woolly  leaves  with  winged  points, 
the  Jmall  leaves  oval  and  obtufe ,  the  outer  larger.  Jacea 
arborea  argentea  Ragufina.  Zan.  Hift.  107.  Silvery- 
tree  Knapweed  of  Ragufa. 

14.  Centaurea  ( Napifolia )  calycibus  palmato-fpinofis, 
foliis  decurrentibus  radicalibus  lyratis.  Prod.  Leyd. 
1 41.  Centaury  with  palmated  fpinous  empalements,  and 

Jnuated  prickly  leaves  running  along  the  ftalks.  Jacea 
cyanoides  altera,  alato  caule.  Herm.  Par.  189.  Ano¬ 
ther  Knapweed  like  Cyanus,  with  a  winged  fialk. 

15.  Centaurea  ( Rhapontica )  calycibus  fcariofis,  foliis 
ovato-oblongis  denticulatis  integris  petiolatis,  fubtus 
tomentofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  421.  Centaury  with  Jcaly  em¬ 
palements,  oval,  oblong ,  indented,  entire  ■  leaves,  having 
foot-ftalks,  woolly  underneath.  Centaurium  majus,  fo¬ 
lio  helenii  incano.  Tourn.  Inft.  449.  Greater  Centaury 
with  a  white  Elecampane  leaf. 

16.  Centaurea  ( Peregrina )  calycibus  fetaceo-fpinofis, 
foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis,  inferne  dentatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  423.  Centaury  with  brifily  prickly  empalements , 
fpear-Jhaped  leaves,  with  foot-ftalks  indented  beneath. 
Centaurium  majus  folio  molli  acuto  laciniato,  flore 
aureo  magno,  calyce  fpinofo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  \.  p. 
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144.  Greater  Centaury  with  a  Jo  ft,  pointed,  cut  leaf,  and 
a  large  golden  flower,  with  a  prickly  cmpalcment. 

17.  Centaurea  {Orientalis)  calycibus  fquamato-ciliatis, 
foliis  pinnatifidis,  pinnis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
913.  Centaury  with  hairy  Jcales  to  the  empalement,  wing- 
pointed  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  fpcar-ftjaped.  Cyanus 
foliis  radicalibus  partim  integris,  partim  pinnatis, 
bractea  calycis  ovali,  flore  fulphureo.  Hall.  Ad.  Phil. 
1745. 

iS.  Centaurea  ( Argentea )  calycibus  ferratis,  foliis  to¬ 
mentofis,  radicalibus  pinnatis,  foliolis  uniauritis.  Lin. 
Sp.  1290.  Centaury  with  Jawed  empalements ,  woolly 
leaves ,  thofe  near  the  root  winged,  and  the  lobes  eared. 
Jacea  Cretica  laciniata  argentea,  flore  parvo  flavef- 
cente.  Tourn.  Cor.  31. 

19.  Centaurea  {Semper virens)  calycibus  ciliatis,  foliis 
lanceolatis  ferratis,  inferioribus  haflatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
1291.  Centaury  with  a  hairy  empalement,  fpear-Joaped 
Jawed  leaves,  and  thofe  near  the  root  halbert -Jjaped.  J acea 
Lufltanica  fempervirens. 

20.  Centaurea  ( Splendens )  calycibus  fcariofis  obtufis, 
foliis  radicalibus  pinnatifidis,  caulinis  pinnatis  denti- 
bus  lanceolatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  142.  Centaury  with  a  rough 
obtufe  empalement ,  the  radical  leaves  wing-pointed,  and 
thofe  on  the  fialk  winged,  fpear-Jhaped,  and.  indented. 
Jacea  caliculis  argenteis  major.  Inft.  R.  H.  444. 

21.  Centaurea  ( Romana )  calycibus  palmato-fpinofis, 
foliis  dectirrentibus  inermibus,  radicalibus  pinnatifidis, 
impari  maximo.  Hort.  Cliff.  423.  Centaury  with  a 
palmated  fpiny  empalement,  fmooth  running  leaves ,  thofe 
near  the  root  wing-pointed,  and  a  large  terminating  lobe. 
Jacea  fpinofa  Cretica.  Zan.  Hift.  141. 

22.  Centaurea  ( Sphcerocephala )  calycibus  palmato-fpi¬ 
nofis,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  petiolatis  dentatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  42  3.  Centaury  with  a  palmated  prickly  empalement , 
and  oval,  fpear-Jhaped,  indented  leaves,  having  foot- 
ftalks.  Jacea  fphterocephala  fpinofa  Tingitana.  H.  L. 
332. 

23.  Centaurea  ( Eriophora )  calycibus  duplicato-fpino^' 
fis  lanatis,  foliis  femidecurrentibus  integris  finuatif- 
que  caule  prolifero.  Hort.  Upfal.  272.  Centaury  whofe 
empalement  is  downy  and  doubly  armed  with  fpines,  run¬ 
ning  leaves,  fome  entire ,  others  finuated ,  and  a  childing 
fialk. 

24.  Centaurea  ( Benedibla )  calycibus  duplicato-fpino- 
fis  lanatis  involucratis,  foliis  femidecurrentibus  den- 
ticulato-fpinofis.  Lin.  Sp.  1296.  Centaury  whofe  em¬ 
pakment  is  downy  and  doubly  armed  with  fpines,  running 
leaves  with  indentures,  termmating  in  fpines.  Carduus 
Benedidus.  Camer.  Epit.  562.  BleJJed  Rhifile. 

There  are  many  other  fpecies  .  of  this  genus,  which 
are  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  varie¬ 
ty  ;  fome  of  which  grow  naturally  in  England,  and 
are  often  troublefome  weeds  in  the  fields,  fo  do  not 
deferve  a  place  in  gardens  •,  therefore  I  chofe  not  to 
trouble  the  reader  with  mentioning  their  titles,  but 
have  here  feleded  thofe  fpecies  which  have  fome 
beauty  to  recommend  them. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root,  which  ftrikes  deep  into  the 
ground,  fending  out  a  great  number  of  long,  winged, 
fmooth  leaves,  of  a  glaucous  colour ;  the  ftalks  rife 
near  four  feet  high,  and  divide  upward  into  many 
branches,  garnifhed  with  fmall  leaves  of  the  fame 
form  as  the  lower  •,  each  of  thefe  ftalks  is  terminated 
by  a  Angle  head  of  yellow  flowers,  compofed  of  many 
florets  •,  thofe  which  occupy  the  difk  are  hermaphro¬ 
dite,  but  thofe  of  the  ray  are  female.  This  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and,  in  dry.feafons,  will  perfed 
their  feeds  in  autumn.  It  may  be  propagated  either 
by  feeds,  or  by  parting  their  roots  in  the  autumn, 
being  careful  not  to  divide  the  roots  too  fmall.  The 
feeds  ftiGuld  be  fown  in  the  fpring  on  a  bed  of  light 
earth ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhotild  be  tranfplanted  into  a  bed  of  frefh  earth  fix 
inches  afunder,  in  which  place  they  ftiould  remain 
till  autumn,  when  they  fnould  be  planted  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  fecond  fort  ftands  in  the  lift  of  medicinal  plants 
of  the  college,  but  is  very  rarely  ufed  ■,  the  root  is 
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reckoned  to  be  binding,  and  good  for  ail  kinds  of 
fluxes,  and  of  great  ufe  to  heal  wounds.  This  grows 
naturally  on  the  mountains  of  Italy  and  Spain }  it  hath 
3,  ftrong  perennial  root  like  the  former  lort,  from 
which  come  out  a  great  number  of  long  winged  leaves, 
which  fpread  wide  on  every  fide,  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  fawed  on  their  edges  j  the  flower-ftalks  are  flen- 
der,  but  very  ftiff,  and  divide  upward  into  many 
fmaller  foot-ftalks  -,  thefe,  together  with  the  other  ftalks, 
rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  at  each  joint  one 
fin  all  winged  leaf  of  the  fame  form  with  the  other  : 
each  of  thefe  foot-ftalks  is  terminated  by  a  Angle  head 
of  purpliih  flowers,  which  are  confiderably  longer 
than  the  empalement.  This  fort  flowers  in  July,  and 
in  very  warm  dry  feafons  will  produce  ripe  feeds  in 
England.  It  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  fort,  and  the 
plants  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  way,  but  fliould 
have  more  room  to  grow,  therefore  it  is  not  proper 
for  final  1  gardens  ■,  but  in  large  open  borders,  or  to 
intermix  in  open  quarters  with  other  tall  growing 
plants,  this  will  make  a  variety. 

The  third  fort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in 
the  Levant,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  the  royal  garden  at 
Paris,  and  from  thence  it  hath  fince  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  moll  of  the  curious  gardens  in  Europe.  This 
hath'  a  perennial  root,  which  ftrikes  deep  into  the 
ground,  from  which  Iprings  up  a  great  tuft  of  long 
entire  leaves,  Ihaped  like  thole  of  Woad,  growing 
upright,  with  many  upright  ftalks,  which  grow  near 
five  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves  coming  out  fin- 
ole  at  each  joint,  of  the  fame  lhape  as  the  under,  but 
are  lefs,  and  have  a  border  or  wing  running  along 
the  ftalk.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into 
two  or  three  fmaller,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by 
a  finsle  head  of  yellow  flowers,  included  in  a  filvery 
fcaly" empalement.  This  flowers  in  July,  but  rarely 
produces  good  feeds  in  England.  It  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  parting  the  roots  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former,  and  the  plants  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way,  being  equally  hardy  ;  and  as  this  doth  not  fpread 
fo  much  as  the  laft,  it  may  be  allowed  a  place  in 
fmaller  gardens. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root  as  the  former,  from  which  come 
out  many  winged  leaves,  which  are  hoary,  the  feg- 
ments  narrow  and  entire  •,  the  ftalks  rife  near  three 
feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  which  have 
a  Angle  winged  leaf  at  each  joint,  of  the  fame  lhape 
with  the  other  ;  at  the  end  of  each  ftalk  is  one  head 
of  purple  flowers,  inclofed  in  an  oblong  fcaly  em¬ 
palement,  each  l’cale  being  bordered  with  fmall  hairs 
like  an  eye-brow.  The  flowers  appear  in  June,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  This  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  may  be  fown  in  a  bed  of  common  earth, 
in  a  nurfery ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up  they 
muft  be  thinned,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and 
the  following  autumn  the  plants  may  be  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain ;  after  which  they 
will  require  no  further  care.  Two  or  three  of  thefe 
plants  may  be  allowed  a  place  in  gardens  where  there 
is  room,  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
and  in  Italy :  I  received  the  feeds  of  this  from  Verona. 
It  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  doth  not  divide  and 
fpread  as  the  former,  but  grows  Angle,  fending  out 
in  the  fpring  feveral  entire  fpear-Ihaped  leaves,  and 
afterward  a  Angle  ftalk,  more  than  a  foot  high,  gar- 
nilhed  at  each  joint  with  one  divided  hoary  leaf-, 
and  at  the  top  comes  out  a  fingle,  large,  fcaly  head, 
Ihaped  like  a  cone  of  the  Pine-tree,  very  taper  at  the 
top,  where  it  clofely  lurrounds  the  florets,  whofe  tops 
juft  peep  out  of  the  empalement :  they  are  of  a  bright 
purple  colour,  and  appear  in  June,  but  are  not  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  England,  fo  cannot  be  propagatec. 
unlefs  the  feeds  are  procured  from  abroad.  Thefe 
feeds  may  be  fown,  and  the  plants  afterward  treatec 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  laft. 

The  fixth  fort  is  the  common  perennial  Blue  Bottle, 
which  by  fome  is  titled  Batchelors  Button.  This  is 
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fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defeription ;  the  roots  of 
this  fort  creep  under  ground  to  a  great  diftance, 
whereby  the  plant  propagates  too  faft,  and  often  be¬ 
comes  troublefome  in  gardens.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
June,  and  will  grow  in  any  foil  and  fituation. 

The  feventh  fort  differs  from  the  eighth,  in  having 
much  longer  and  narrower  leaves,  which  are  not  1b 
white,  the  heads  of  flowers  are  alfo  fmaller-,  but 
whether  this  is  only  a  variety  from  the  other,  I  cannot 
determine,  having  never  raifed  either  from  feeds ;  for 
thefe  plants  fpread  very  much  by  their  creeping  roots, 
which  renders  them  barren,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe 
with  many  other  creeping  rooted  plants,  few  of  which 
produce  feeds  :  however,  this  plant  has  always  re¬ 
tained  its  difference  from  the  year  1727,  when  I 
firft  brought  it  to  England  ;  and  as  it  propagates  fo 
faft,  it  is  now  become  almoft  as  plenty  in  the  gar¬ 
dens,  as  the  common  broad  leaved  fort.  This  is 
equally  hardy,  and  may  be  planted  in  any  foil  or  fi¬ 
tuation,  where  many  other  forts  will  not  thrive,  and 
during  its  continuance  in  flower  will  make  a  variety 
in  the  garden. 

The  eighth  fort  is  annual,  fo  is  only  propagated  by 
feeds,  This  has  been  many  years  propagated  in  the 
Englilh  gardens,  under  the  title  of  Sultan  Flower,  or 
Sweet  Sultan.  It  was ,  brought  from  the  Levant, 
where  it  grows  naturally  in  arable  land  among  the 
corn.  This  fends  up  a  round  channelled  ftalk  near 
three  feet  high,  which  divides  into  many  branches, 
garnifhed  with  jagged  leaves,  of  a  pale  green,  fmooth, 
and  ftand  clofe  to  the  branches  -,  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches  come  out  long  naked  foot-ftalks,  each  fufi- 
taining  a  fingle  head  of  flowers  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  other  fpecies,  which  have  a  very  ftrong  odour,  fo 
as  to  be  offenfive  to  many  people,  but  to  others  is 
very  grateful.  The  empalement  of  thefe  is  fcaly, 
round,  and  without  fpines  -,  the  flowers  are  in  fome 
purple,  and  others  white,  and  likewife  a  flefh  colour 
between  them  hath  come  from  the  fame  feeds.  There 
is  alfo  a  variety  of  this  with  fiftular  flowers,  and  ano¬ 
ther  with  fringed  flowers,  commonly  called  Amber- 
boi  or  Emberboi :  but  thefe  have  degenerated  to  the 
common  fort  in  a  few  years,  although  I  have  faved 
the  feeds  with  great  care,  fo  I  fuppofe  they  are  only 
varieties.  Thefe  feeds  are  commonly  fown  upon  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  to  bring  the  plants  forward, 
and  in  May  they  are  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of 
the  flower-garden  -,  but  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  a 
warm  border  in  autumn,  they  will  live  through  the 
winter ;  and  thefe  plants  may  be  removed  in  the 
fpring  into  the  flower-garden,  which  will  be  ftronger, 
and  come  earlier  to  flower  than  thofe  which  are  raifed 
in  the  fpring.  The  feeds  may  alfo  be  fown  in  the 
fpring  on  a  common  warm  border,  where  the  plants 
will  rife  very  well,  but  thefe  will  be  later  in  flowering 
than  either  of  the  other.  The  autumnal  plants  will 
begin  to  flower  the  middle  of  June,  and  will  conti¬ 
nue  flowering  till  September  -,  and  the  fpring  plants 
will  flower  a  month  later,  and  continue  till  the  froft 
flops  them.  Their  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  ninth  fort  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  the  former,  which  is  a  great  miftake  *,  for  although 
there  is  a  great  fimilitude  in  their  appearance,  yet 
they  are  fpecifically  different,  fo  never  alter.  I  have 
cultivated  this  fort  upward  of  forty  years,  and  have 
never  obferved  the  leaft  variation  in  it.  This  is  much 
tenderer  than  the  former,  fo  the  feeds  muft  be  fown 
upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  -,  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a 
frefh  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward :  when  they  have 
taken  root  in  this  bed,  they  muft  have  air  admitted 
to  them  every  day,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak, 
and  refrelhed  with  water  fparingly,  becaufe  they  are 
very  apt  to  rot  with  much  wet.  When  the  plants 
have  obtained  ftrength,  they  muft  be  carefully  taken 
up,  and  planted  in  feparate  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  fome  of  them  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have 
taken  root  -,  then  they  may  be  placed  with  other  an¬ 
nual  plants  in  the  pleafure-garden,  where  they  will 
continue  long  in  beauty.  But  as  thefe  plants  which 
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a*-e  placed  in  the  open  air  rarely  produce  good  feeds, 
there  fhould  be  two  or  three  plants  kept  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed  under  a  deep  frame,  where  they  will  come 
earlier  to  flower  •,  and  being  protected  from  wet  and 
cold,  they  will  ripen  their  feeds  every  year,  which  is 
the  fureft  method  to  preferve  the  fort. 

This  fort  differs  from  the  common,  in  its  leaves  be¬ 
ing  fawed  on  their  edges  ;  the  flowers  are  fiftular,  of 
a  bright  colour,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  foft  odour. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Oftober. 

The  tenth  fort  is  the  common  Blue  Bottle,  which 
grows  naturally  amongft  the  corn  in  moft  parts  of 
England  :  this  Hands  in  the  lift  of  medicinal  plants. 
There  is  a  diftilled  water  of  the  flowers,  which  is 
efteemed  good  for  the  eyes.  There  are  great  varie¬ 
ties  of  colours  in  thefe  flowers,  fome  of  which  are 
finely  variegated :  the  feeds  of  thefe  are  fold  by  feedf- 
mcn,  by  the  title  of  Bottles  of  all  Colours.  Thefe  are 
annual  plants,  which  will  rife  in  any  common  border, 
and  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
for  they  do  not  thrive  well  when  they  are  tranfplant- 
ed.  If  the  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn,  they  will  fuc- 
ceed  better,  and  the  plants  will  flower  ftronger  than 
thole  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring. 

The  feeds  of  the  eleventh  fort  were  fent  me  by  Dr. 
Juflieu,  from  Paris,  who  received  them  from  Dr. 
Lippi,  at  Grand  Cairo.  This  is  an  annual  plant, 
which  riles  near  two  feet  high,  fending  out  two  or 
three  branches  toward  the  top  •,  the  leaves  are  divided 
into  many  obtufe  fegments,  and  have  a  border  run¬ 
ning  along  the  ftalk ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a 
bright  purple,  and  have  a  fcaly  empalement.  If  the 
feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring  upon  a  border  of  light 
earth,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  retains 
its  leaves  through  the  year.  This  grows  naturally 
in  Italy,  on  the  borders  of  the  fields.  The  leaves  are 
hoary,  and  divided  into  many  narrow  fegments ;  the 
ftalks  rife  near  three  feet  high,  branching  upward  in¬ 
to  many  divifions,  each  being  terminated  by  a  head 
of  purple  flowers  -,  thefe  come  out  in  June,  and  in 
favourable  feafons  will  perfect  their  feeds  in  autumn, 
f  his  fort  will  live  abroad  in  moderate  winters,  if  it 
has  a  warm  fituation  and  a  dry  foil  •,  but  in  fevere 
winters  the  plants  are  commonly  killed,  fo  one  or 
two  of  them  may  be  fheltered  under  a  common  frame 
in  winter  to  preferve  the  kind.  It  may  be  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fourth 
fort ;  or  if  the  young  branches,  which  do  not  Ihoot 
up  to  flower,  are  cut  oft,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  bor¬ 
der  any  time  in  fummer,  they  will  take  root,  and  in 
autumn  may  be  removed  to  warm  borders,  or  put  into 
pots  to  be  iheltered  in  winter. 


The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Mauritania, 
anc.  in  leveral  other  places  on  the  borders  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  Sea.  1  his  feldom  rifes  more  than  three 
feet  high  in  this  country  ;  it  hath  a  perennial  ftalk, 
v\  hich  div  ides  into  many  branches,  garnifhed  with  very 
white  woolly  leaves,  divided  into  many  obtufe  entire 
°r es’  fma.il  leaves  or  lobes  on  the  exterior  part 
of  the  leaf  being  the  largeft.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  , the  fide  branches  upon  ftiort  foot-ftalks, 
which  are  of  a  bright. yellow,  and  are  included  in  a 
fine  hairy  empalement.  Thefe  appear  in  June  and 
Jui\,  but  Icarce  ever  are  iucceeded  by  feeds  inEno-- 
land.  It  is  propagated  by  planting  of  the  young  ffioots 
m  the  lame  manner  as  the  laft,  and  the  plants  require 
protection  from  hard  iroft.  But  if  they  are  planted  in 
ury  lime-rubbifti,  where  they  will  not  grow  luxuriant, 
ti.ev  wnl  refill  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  in  the 
open  air.  As  this  plant  retains  its  leaves  all  the  year 
winch  are  extremely  white,  it  makes  a  pretty  variety 
in  a  garden.  1  } 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  annual.  This  grows  naturally 
in  me  Archipelago.  It  riles  with  a  branching  ftalk 


about  three  feet  high  •,  the  lower  leaves  are  not  much 
unlike  thofe  of  the  Turnep,  being  rounded  at  their 
ends,  and  their  bafe  is  cut  into  many  fegments thofe 
upon  the  ftalks  and  branches  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
form,  but  diminifh  gradually  in  their  fize  to  the  top 
thefe  have  a  border  or  wing  running  along  the  ftalks 
which  conned  them  together ;  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  have  prickly 
empalements  j  the  fpines  come  out  from  the  border  > 
of  the  feales,  divided  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple,  fo  make  a  pretty- 
appearance.  This  fort  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Corn  Bottle,  by  fowing  the  feeds  in 
autumn,  and  keeping  the  plants  clean  from  weeds. 
The  plants  will  flower  in  June,  and  the  feeds  will 
ripen  in  Auguft.  If  fome  feeds  are  alfo  fown  in  the 
fpring,  the  plants  will  come  to  flower  a  month  after 
the  others,  and  will  continue  flowering  till  the  froft 
flops  them.  But  thefe  plants  do  not  always  perfed 
feeds,  fo  that  from  the  autumnal  plants  the  feeds  will 
.  more  certainly  be  procured. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helve¬ 
tian,  and  fome  of  the  Italian  mountains.  I  received 
the  feeds  of  this  fort  from  Verona :  it  hath  a  perennial 
root  and  an  annual  ftalk;  the  leaves  are  oblong, 
flightly  indented  on  their  edges,  and  woolly  on  their 
under  fide ;  thefe  have  much  the  refemblance  of  thofe 
of  Elecampane,  generally  Handing  upright ;  the  ftalks 
rife  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  are  terminated 
by  large  Angle  heads  of  purple  flowers,  inclofed  in 
fcaly  empalements  *,  thefe  appear  in  July,  but  unlefs 
the  feafon  proves  very  dry  and  warm  they  have  no 
feeds  fucceed  them  in  this  country  ;  fo  that  this,  like 
the  fifth  fort,  is  very  difficult  to  propagate  in  Eng¬ 
land,  unlefs  good  feeds  can  be  procured  from  the 
countries  where  they  naturally  grow.  This  is  very 
hardy,  fo  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  any 
of  the  former  perennial  forts,  but  will  require  a  little 
more  room  than  the  fifth. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria  and 
Hungary,  from  both  which  countries  I  have  received 
the  feeds.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  plant  fpread  flat 
on  the  ground ;  they  are  foft,  hairy,  and  end  in  fharp 
points,  but  toward  their  bafe  are  cut  into  feveral  nar¬ 
row  fegments ;  the  ftalks  rife  near  three  feet  high', 
garnifhed  at  each  joint  by  fpear-fhaped  entire  leaves, 
and  are  terminated  by  Angle  large  "heads  of  flowers, 
of  a  gold  colour,  inclofed  in  a  prickly  fcaly  empale¬ 
ment.  This  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  never 
produces  feeds  in  this  country.  It  hath  a  perennial 
root,  which  fends  out  offsets ;  thefe  may  be  taken 
from  the  old  plants  in  autumn,  whereby  it  may  be 
eafily  propagated.  It  is  very  hardy  in  refped  to  cold, 
but  fhould  have  a  dry  foil,  the  roots  being  very  apt 
to  rot  in  winter  with  much  wet. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  The 
feeds  of  this  were  fent  me  from  Peterfburgh.  This 
fends  out  many  long  winged  leaves  from  the  root, 
which  are  divided  into  feveral  fpear-fhaped  lobes  ; 
the  ftalks  rife  near  five  feet  high,  and  divide  upward 
into  many  fmaller  branches,  garnifhed  with  leaves  of 
the  fame  form  as  the  lower,  but  much  fmaller,  and 
the  fegments  very  narrow  ;  each  of  the  ftalks  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  head  of  yellow  flowers,  inclofed  in  a 
fcaly  empalement ;  the  borders  of  the  feales  are  fet 
with  fine  hairs  like  an  eye-brow.  It  flowers  in  June, 
July,  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

1  his  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk,  which, 
with  the  leaves,  decay  in  autumn,  and  arife  new  from 
the  root  in  the  fpring.  It  may  be  propagated  either 
by  feeds  or  parting  of  the  roots,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  fifth  fort,  and  the  plants  require  a  large  fhare- 
of  room,  fo  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  other 
plants  therefore  it  is  not  proper  furniture  for  fmall 
gardens. 

1  he  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root ;  the  lower  leaves  are  winged 
and  very  woolly,  thofe  on  the  flower-ftalks  are  Angle, 
vedge-fhaped,  and  indented  ;  the  ftalks  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  heads  of  yellow  flowers,  compofed  of  as  many 

*  •  .  floret^ 
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florets  as  the  other  forts.  This  flowers  in  July,  but 
rarely  produces  ripe  feeds  in  this  country,  fo  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  flips  as  the  fifth  fort ;  and  as  the  plants 
which  are  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  winter  are  fre¬ 
quently  deftroyed,  it  will  be  proper  to  place  one  oi 
two  of  them  under  a  common  frame  to  preferve  the 

Thefoneteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal :  the 
{talks  of  this  are  perennial  •,  the  leayes  continue  in 
verdure  through  the  year,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  va¬ 
lued,  for  the  flower  has  little  more  beauty  than  the 
common  Knapweed.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  in  warm  feafons  the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  It 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in  Apnl  in  a 
bed  of  lio-ht  earth,  the  plants  will  rife  eafily.  Thefe 
plants,  in  a  dry  foil  and  a  fheltered  fituation,  will  live 
in  the  open  air  in  mild  winters  j  but  as  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  killed  when  the  frofts  are  fevere,  it  will  be 
proper  to  {helter  a  plant  or  two  under  a  common  frame 
in  winter  to  preferve  the  fpecies. 

The  twentieth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  and 
upon  the  Helvetian  mountains.  This  rarely  conti¬ 
nues  longer  than  two  or  three  years  :  the  lower  leaves 
are  doubly  wing-pointed,  thofe  on  the  ftalks  are 
fpear-lhaped,  winged,  and  indented  j  the  ftalks  rile 
three  feet  high,  and  are  terminated  by  flowers  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Knapweed,  having  filvery  em- 
palements.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
September.  If  thefe  are  fown  in  April  on  a  bed  of 
light  earth,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  will  live 
through  the  winter  in  the  open  air. 

The  twenty-firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Campania 
of  Rome.  This  is  a  biennial  plant  in  England  •,  thofe 
plants  which  arife  from  feeds  in  the  fpring  feldom 
flower  till  the  following  year,  and  when  they  perfefr 
their  feeds  they  die.  The  ftalks  of  this  fort  rife  three 
feet  high  the  lower  leaves  are  wing-pointed,  without 
fpines  f  thofe  on  the  ftalks  run  along  the  ftalks  like 
wings ;  the  flowers  are  large,  red,  and  their  empale- 
ments  are  ftrongly  armed  with  fpines.  This  flowers 
in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  former. 

1'he  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Mauri¬ 
tania.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rarely  ripens 
its  feeds  in  England ;  the  leaves  of  this  are  fpear- 
■  Ihaped,  indented,  and  woolly,  the  ftalk  rifes  two 
feet  hio-h,  dividing  upward  into  three  or  four  branches, 
which  are  terminated  by  pretty  large  heads  of  flow¬ 
ers,  whofe  empale'ments  are  woolly,  and  ftrongly 
armed  with  fpines.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  in 
warm  feafons  the  feeds  ripen  in  September,  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  as  the  two  former  forts. 

The  twenty-third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal. 
The  ftalk  of  this  rifes  two  feet  high,  garniftied  with 
woolly  leaves  •,  fome  of  which  are  entire,  others  are 
ftnuated  on  their  borders  j  the  ftalks  are  terminated 
by  woolly  heads  of  flowers,  ftrongly  armed  with  dou¬ 
ble  fpines  on  the  empalement,  which  almoft  inclofes 
the  florets.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  in  warm  feafons 
the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  It  is  propagated  by 
feeds  as  the  former. 

The  twenty-fourth  fort  is  the  Carduus  Benedifrus,  or 
Blefied  Thiftle,  which  is  frequently  ufed  as  an  emi- 
tic.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  the  Levant-,  in 
England^  it  is  propagated  in  gardens  for  medicinal 
ufe.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  perilhes  foon  after 
the  feeds  are  ripe.  The  fureft  method  of  cultivating 
this  plant,  is  to  fow  the  feeds  in  autumn  •,  and  when 
the  plants  come  up,  to  hoe  the  ground,  to  cut  up 
the  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  and  in  the  following 
fpring  to  hoe  it  a  fecond  time,  leaving  the  plants  a 
foot  afunder,  which  will  ripen  their  feeds  in  autumn, 
and  foon  after  decay. 

CENTAUR IUM  MINUS.  See  Gentiana. 
CENTINODIUM,  Knot  Grafs.  See  Polygonum. 
CEPA,  the  Onion. 

The  botanical  charadters  of  this  genus  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  Allium,  to  which  it  is  now  joined  by 
the  late  fyftem  but  as  this  work  is  intended  for  the 
inftrudion  of  fuch  as  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
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fcience  of  botany,  or  who  may  have  no  inclination  to 
ftudy  it,  and  yet  may  want  information  how  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  plants  which  are  ufeful  in  the  kitchen,  I 
have  chofen  to  treat  of  thefe  under  their  former  ap¬ 
pellation.  Mr.  Ray  and  Tournefort  admit  of  the 
fiftular  leaves  and  fwelling  ftalks,  as  characters  to 
diftinguifh  the  plants  of  this  genus  from  Porrum  and 
Allium. 

The  Varieties  of  the  common  Onion  are, 

The  Strafburgh.  Cepa  oblong.  C.  B.  P.  71. 

The  Spanifh  Onion.  Cepa  vulgaris,  floribus  &  tuni- 
cis  purpurafcentibus.  C.  B.  P.  71. 

The  white  Egyptian  Onion.  Cepa  floribus  &  tunicis 
candidis.  C.  B.  P.  71. 

All  thefe  vary  from  feeds,  fo  that  there  are  feveral 
intermediate  differences  which  are  not  worth  enume-- 
rating. 

Thefe  three  varieties  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  at  the  latter  end  of  February  or  the 
beginning  of  March,  on  good,  rich,  light  ground, 
which  fhould  be  well  dug  and  levelled,  and  cleared 
from  the  roots  of  all  bad  weeds ;  then  the  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  a  dry  time,  when  the  furface  of  the 
ground  is  not  moift  ;  and  where  they  are  intended  for 
a  winter  crop,  they  muft  not  be  fown  too  thick.  The 
common  allowance  of  feed  is  fix  pounds  to  an  acre 
of  land  but  the  generality  of  gardeners  fow  more, 
becaufe  many  of  them  allow  for  a  crop  to  draw  out, 
which  they  call  cullings ;  thefe  are  all  fuch  as  want 
to  be  removed  from  others,  fo  are  thinned  out  when 
young,  and  tied  in  bunches  for  the  market ;  but  thofe 
who  have  regard  to  their  principal  crop,  never  prac- 
tife  this  i  therefore  fow  no  more  feeds  than  is  fufficient, 
which  is  the  quantity  before-mentioned,  for  when  the 
plants  come  up  too  clofe,  they  draw  each  other  weak ; 
and  when  this  happens,  their  roots  never  grow  fo 
large  as  thofe  which  are  thin  :  befides,  there  is  a 
greater  trouble  in  hoeing  them  ;  and  when  they  are 
thinned  for  the  market,  the  ground  is  trodden  over, 
and  the  Onions  which  are  to  ftand  have  their  leaves 
bruifed,  whereby  they  are  greatly  injured ;  fo  that 
where  young  Onions  are  wanted,  it  is  a  much  better 
way  to  fow  fome  feparate  beds  for  this  purpofe,  than 
to  injure  the  future  crop. 

In  about  fix  or  feven  weeks  after  fowing,  the  Onions 
will  be  up  forward  enough  to  hoe  *,  at  which  time 
(choofing  dry  weather)  you  ftiould,  v/ith  a  fmall  hoe 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  cut  up  lightly  all 
the  weeds  from  amongft  the  Onions ;  and  alfo  cut 
out  the  Onions  where  thqy  grow  too  clofe  in  bunches, 
leaving  them  at  this  firft  hoeing  at  leaft  two  inches 
apart.  This,  if  well  performed,  and  in  a  dry  feafon, 
will  preferve  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  at  leaft  a 
month  or  five  weeks  ;  when  you  muft  hoe  them  over 
a  fecond  time,  cutting  up  all  the  weeds  as  before,  and 
alfo  cut  out  the  Onions  to  a  larger  diftance,  leaving 
them  this  time  three  or  four  inches  afunder.  This 
alfo,  if  well  performed,  will  preferve  the  ground 
clean  a  month  or  fix  weeks  longer,  when  you  muft 
hoe  them  over  the  third  and  laft  time. 

Now  you  muft  carefully  cut  up  all  weeds,  and  Angle 
out  the  Onions  to  near  fix  inches  fquare  ;  by  which 
means  they  will  grow  much  larger,  than  if  l£ft  too 
clofe.  This  time  of  hoeing,  if  the  weather  proves 
dry  and  it  is  well  performed,  will  keep  the  ground 
clean  until  the  Onions  are  fit  to  pull  up  ;  but  if  the 
weather  fhould  prove  moift,  and  any  of  the  weeds 
fhould  take  root  again,  you  fhould,  about  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  after,  go  over  the  ground  and  draw 
out  all  the  large  weeds  with  your  hands ;  for  the  Oni¬ 
ons  ha  dng  now  begun  to  bulb,  they  fhould  not  be 
difturbed  with  a  hoe. 

Toward  the  middle  of  Auguft  your  Onions  will  have 
arrived  to  their  full  growth,  \Uiich  may  be  known  by 
their  blades  falling  to  the  ground  and  fhrinking  you 
ftiould  therefore,  before  their  necks  or  blades  are  wi¬ 
thered  off,  draw  them  out  of  the  ground,  cropping 
off  the  extreme  part  of  the  blade,  and  lay  them  abroad 
upon  a  dry  fpot  of  ground  to  dry,  obferving  to  turn 
them  over  every  other  day  at  leaft,  to  prevent  their 
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ftriking  frefti  root  into  the  ground  ;  which  they  will 
fuddenly  do,  efpecially  in  moift  weather. 

In  about  a  fortnight’s  time  your  Onions  will  be  dry 
enough  to  houfe,4  which  muft  be  performed  in  per¬ 
fect  dry  weather  ;  in  doing  of  this,  you  mult  care¬ 
fully  rub  off  all  the  earth  from  the  roots,  and  be  lure 
to  mix  no  faulty  ones  amongft  them,  which  will  in 
a  (hort  time  decay,  and  fpoil  all  thofe  that  lie  near 
them;  nor  fhould  you  lay  them  too  thick  in  the 
houfe,  which  would  occafion  theii  fvveating,  an 
thereby  rot  them  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  put  in  a  lower 
room,  or  ground  floor,  but  in  a  loft  or  garret ;  and 
the  clofer  they  are  kept  from  the  air,  the  better  t  ey 
will  keep.  You  fhould,  at  leaft,  once  a  month,  look 
over  them  to  fee  if  any  of  them  are  decayed  •,  which 
if  you  find,  muff  be  immediately  taken  away,  other- 
wile  they  will -inf eft  all  that  he  neai  them. 

But  notwithstanding  ail  the  care  you  can  poflibly  take 
in  the  drying  and  houfing  of  your  Onions,  many  o 
them  will  grow  in  the  loft,  efpecially  in  mild  winters 
which  are  generally  moift ;  therefore  thofe  who  would 
preferve  them  late  in  the  feafon,  fhould  feleft  a  pat  cel 
of  the  firmeft  and  moft  likely  to  keep  from  the 
others,  and  with  a  hot  iron  (lightly  finge  their  beards, 
or  roots,  which  will  effectually  prevent  their  fprouting; 
but  in  doing  of  this  there  muft  be  great  caution-ufed 
not  to  fcorch  tiie  pulp  of  the  Onions,  for  that  will 
caufe  them  to  perifh  foon  after. 

The  beft  Onions  for  keeping  are  the  Strafburgh  kind, 
which  is  an  oval-fhaped  bulb ;  but  this  feldom  grows 
fo  large  as  the  Spanifh,  which  is  flatter-,  the  white 
fort  is  efteemed  the  fweeteft  ;  but  thefe  varieties  are 
not  lading ;  for  if  you  fave  feeds  of  white  Onions 
only,  you  will  have  a  mixture  of  the  red  ones  amongft 
them ;  nor  will  the  Strafburgh  Onion  keep  long  to  its 
kind,  but  will  by  degrees  grow  flatter,  as  do  the 
large  Portugal  Onions,  when  planted  in  our  climate, 
which  in  a  year  or  two  will  be  fo  far  degenerated, 
as  not  to  be  known  they  were  ffom  that  race. 

But  in  order  to  fave  feeds,  you  muft  in  the  fpring 
make  choice  of  fome  of  the  firmeft,  largeft,  and 
beft  fhaped  Onions  (in  quantity  proportionable  to  the 
feed  you  intend  to  fave;)  and  having  prepared  a 
piece  of  good  ground  (which  fhould  be  well  dug,  and 
laid  outin  beds  about  three  feet  wide,)  in  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  March  you  muft  plant  your  Onions  in 
the  following  manner.  Having  drained  a  line  about 
four  inches  within  the  fide  of  the  bed,  you  muft, 
with  a  fpade,  throw  out  an  opening  about  fix  inches 
deep,  the  length  of  the  bed,  into  which  you  fhould 
place  the  Onions,  with  their  roots  downward,  at 
about  nine  inches  diftance  from  each  other;  then 
with  a  rake  draw  the  earth  into  the  opening  again 
to  cover  the  bulbs ;  then  proceed  to  remove  the  line 
again  about  a  foot  farther  back,  where  you  muft 
make  an  opening  as  before,  and  fo  again  till  the  whole 
is  finifhed ;  fo  that  you  will  have  four  rows  in  each 
bed,  between  which  you  muft  allow  a  fpace  of  two 
ieet  for  an  alley  to  go  among  them  to  clear  them  from 
weeds,  &c.  In  a  month’s  time  their  leaves  will  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground,  and  many  of  the  roots  will  pro¬ 
duce  three  or  four  (talks  each ;  you  muft  therefore 
keep  them  diligently  cleared  from  weeds,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  heads  of  the  flowers 
begin  to  appear  upon  the  tops  of  the  (talks,  you 
muft  provide  a  parcel  of  (takes  about  four  feet  long, 
which  (hould  be  driven  into  the  ground,  in  the  rows 
of  Onions,  at  about  fix  or  eight  feet  apart;  to  which 
you  (hould  fatten  fome  packthread,  rope  yarn,  or 
(mail  cord,  which  (hould  be  run  on  each  fide  the 
items  of  the  Onions,  a  little  below  their  heads,  to 
lupport  them  from  breaking  down  with  the  wind  and 
rain ;  for  when  the  feeds  are  formed,  the  heads  will 
be  heavy,  and  fo  are  very  often  broken  down  by 
their  own  weight,  where  they  are  not  well  fecured ; 
and  if  the  (talks  are  broken  before  the  feeds  have 
arrived  to  maturity,  they  will  not  be  near  fo  good, 
no:  keep  lo  long  as  thofe  which  are  perfectly  ripened. 
About  the  end-  of  Auguft  the  Onion  feed  will  be 
ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  its-  changing  brown, 
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and  the  cells  in  which  the  feeds  are  contained  opening- 
fo  that  if  it  be  not  cut  in  a  (hort  time,  the  feeds  will 
fall  to  the  ground  :  when  you  cut  off  the  heads,  they 
(hould  be  fpread  abroad  upon  coarfe  cloths  in  the 
fun,  obferving  to  keep  it  under  (belter  in  the  night, 
as  alfo  in  wet  weather  ;  and  when  the  heads  are  quite 
dry,  you  muft  beat  out  the  feeds,  which  are  very 
eafily  difeharged  from  their  cells ;  then  having  cleared 
it  from  ail  the  hulk,  &c.  after  having  expofed  it  one 
day  to  the  fun  to  dry,  you  muft  put  it  up  in  bags 
to  preferve  it  for  ufe. 

The  directions  here  given  is  for  the  general  crop  of 
winter  Onions ;  but  there  are  two  other  crops  of  this 
common  fort  of  Onion,  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
about  London  to  fupply  the  market,  one  of  which  is 
commonly  called  Michaelmas  Onions.  Thefe  are 
fown  in  beds  pretty  clofe,  the  middle  of  Auguft, 
and  muft  be  well  weeded  when  they  come  up.  In 
the  fpring  of  the  year,  after  the  winter  Onions  are 
over,  they  are  tied  up  in  bunches  to  fupply  the 
markets ;  but  from  the  thinning  of  thefe  they  carry 
to  market  young  green  Onions  in  March,  for  fal- 
lads,  &c. 

And  in  the  fpring  they  fow  more  beds  in  the  fame 
manner,  to  draw  up  young  for  fallads,  after  the  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  Onions  are  grown  too  large  for  that  purpofe; 
and  where  a  fupply  of  thefe  are  required,  there  may 
be  three  different  fowings,  at  about  three  weeks 
diftance  from  each  other,  which  will  be  fuffkient  for 
the  feafon.  1  '* ' 

There  are.  alfo  the  following  forts  of  Onions  cultivated 
in  the  kitchen-gardens. 

The  Shallot,  or  Efchalottes,  which  is  the  Cepa  Af- 
calonica.  Matth.  556. 

The  Ciboule,  or  Cepa  fifiilis.  Matth.  Lugd.  1539. 
The  Gives,  or  Cepa  feClilis  juncifolia  perennis.  Mor. 
Hid.  2.  383. 

The  Welch  Onion  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
Ciboule,  although  they  pafs  under  different  appella¬ 
tions  ;  for  I  have  feveral  times  received  the  Ciboule 
from  abroad,  which,  when  planted,  prove  to  be  what 
is  generally  known  here  by  the  title  of  Welch  Onions. 
There  is  alfo  a  great  affinity  between  the  Efchalottes 
and  thefe,  fo  that  they  are  not  well  diftinguilhed  yet ; 
for  although  they  are  generally  cultivated  in  the  gar¬ 
dens,  yet  they  are  not  well  known  to  the  botanifts, 
fome  of  whom  have  fuppofed  a  greater  variety  than 
is  in  nature;  while  others  have  joined  them  together, 
making  but' two  fpecies. 

The  Scallion,  or  Efcallion,  is  a  fort  of  Onion  which 
never  forms  any  bulbs  at  the  roots,  and  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  the  fpring  for  green  Onions,  before  the  other  forts, 
fown  in  July,  are  big  enough;  but  this  fort  of 
Onion,  how  much  foever  in  ufe  formerly,  is  now  fo 
fcarce  as  to  be  known  to  few  people,  and  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with,  except  in  curious  botanic  gardens : 
the  gardeners  near  London  fubftitute  another  fort  for 
this,  which  are  thofe  Onions  which  decay  and  fprout 
in  the  houfe :  thefe  they  plant  in  a  bed  early  in  the 
fpring,  which  in  a  (hort  time  will  grow  large  enough 
(or  ufe ;  when  they  draw  them  up,  and  after  pulling 
off  all  the  outer  coat  of  the  root,  they  tie  them  up 
in  bunches,  and  fell  them  in  the  market  for  Scal¬ 
lions. 

The  true  Scallion  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots,  either  in  fpring  or  autumn  ;  but  the  latter  feafon 
is  preferable,  becaufe  of  their  being  rendered  more 
fit  for  ufe  in  the  fpring :  thefe  roots  (hould  be  planted 
three  or  four  in  a  hole,  at  about  fix  inches  diftance 
every  way,  in  beds  or  borders  three  feet  wide,  whi6h 
in  a  (hort  time  will  multiply  exceedingly,  and  will 
grow  upon  almoft  any  foil  and  in  any  fituation  ;  and 
their  being  fo  hardy  as  to  refift  the  fevered  of  our 
winters,  and  being  green,  and  fit  for  ufe  fo  early  in 
the  fpring,  renders  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  all 
good  kitchen-gardens. 

The  Cives  are  a  very  fmall  fort  of  Onion,  which 
never  produce  any  bulbs,  and  feldom  grow  above  fix  : 
inches  high  in  the  blade,  which  is  alfo  very  fmall  and 
(lender,  and  are  ir\  round  bunches  like  the  former; 

this 
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'this  was  formerly  in  great  requeft  for  fallads  in  the 
'fpring,  as  being  milder  than  thofe  Onions  which  had 
flood  through  the  winter;  thefe  are  propagated  by 
parting  their  roots  like  the  former,  and  are  alfo  very 
hardy,  and  will  be  fit  for  ufe  early  in  the' fpring. 

The  Welch  Onions  are  only  propagated  for  fpring 
ufe  alfo ;  thefe  never  make  any  bulb,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  only  fit  to  be  ufed  green  for  fallads,  &c.  They 
are  fown  about  the  end  of  July,  in  beds  of  about 
three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  leaving  alleys  of  two  feet 
broad  to  go  between  the  beds  to  clean  them,  and  in  a 
fortnight’s  time  they  will  appear  above  ground,  when 
they  muft  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds;  towards  the 
middle  of  October  their  blades  will  die  away,  fo  that 
the  whole  fpot  will  feem  to  be  naked,  which  hath  led 
many  people  to  dig  up  the  ground  again,  fuppofing 
the  crop  totally  loft ;  whereas,  if  they  ftand  undif- 
turbed,  they  will  come  up  again  very  ftrong  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  and  from  that  time  grow  very  vigoroufly,  re¬ 
filling  all  weathers;  and  by  March  will  be  fit  to  draw 
for  young  Onions,  and  are,  in  the  markets,  more 
valued  than  any  other  fort  at  that  feafon ;  for  they 
are  extremely  green  and  fine,  though  they  are  much 
ftronger  than  the  common  Onion  in  tafte,  approaching 
nearer  to  Garlick,  which  hath  occafioned  their  being 
Ids  efteemed  tor  the  table  :  but  as  no  winter,  how¬ 
ever  hard,  will  hurt  them,  it  is  proper  to  have  a  few 
of  them  to  fupply  the  table,  in  cafe  the  common  fort 
fhould  be  dellroyed  by  f roils. 

The  roots  of  thefe  Onions,  if  planted  out  at  fix  or 
eight  inches  diftance,  in  March,  will  produce  ripe 
feeds  in  auaimn,  but  it  will  be  in  fmall  quantities 
the  firft  year ;  therefore  the  fame  roots  fhould  remain 
unremoved,  which  the  fecond  and  third  year  will 
produce  many  ftems,  and  afford  a  good  fupply  of 
feeds ;  thefe  roots  will  abide  many  years  good,  but 
fhould  be '  tranfplanted  and  parted  every  fecond  or 
third  year,  which  will  caufe  them  to  produce  ftrong 
feeds.  I 

CEPHALANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  105.  Pla- 
1  tanocephalus.  Vaill.  Acad.  R.  Scien.  1722.  Button 
Wood. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  number  of  fmall  flowers ,  which  are  collected  into 
t  a  fpherical  head ;  thefe  have  no  common  empalement ,  but 
each  particular  flower  hath  a  funnel-Jhaped  empalement , 
divided  into  four  parts  at  the  top ;  the  flower  is  funnel- 
Jhaped ,  of  one  petal,,  divided  at  the  top  into  four  parts , 
inclofing  four  ftamina ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  petal ,  and 
are  fhorter  than  the  tube ,  being  terminated  by  globular 
fummits.  The  germen  is  fituated  under  the  flower ,  ftp- 
porting  a  ftyle  which  is  longer  than  the  petal ,  and  is 
crowned  by  a  globular  ftigma ;  the  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  globular  hairy  cap  fide ,  inclofing  one  or  two  oblong 
angular  feeds ;  thefe  are  joined  to  an  axis ,  and  form  a 
round  head. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourth  clafs,  intitled  Tetrandria  Mono- 
gynia,  the  flower  having  four  ftamina  and  but  one 
ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 
Cephalanthus  [Occident alls')  fQliis  oppofitis  ternifque. 
Flor.  Virg.  15.  Button-tree  with  leaves  growing  oppofite , 
and fometimes  by  threes.  Scabiofa  dendroides  Americana 
ternis  foliis  caulem  ambientibus,  floribus  ochroleucis. 
Pluk.  Aim.  336.  tab.  77.  ; 

This  Hi  rub  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  from 
whence  the  feeds  are  annually  fent  to  Europe,  and  of 
late  years  great  numbers  of  the  plants  have  been  raifed 
in  the  gardens  of  the  curious ;  but  there  are  no  very 
large  plants  in  the  Englilh  gardens ;  the  largeft  I  have 
feen  are  in  tne  curious  gardens  of  his  grace  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  at  Whitton,  near  Hounflow,  where  they 
thrive  better  than  in  almoft  any  other  place  where 
they  have  been  planted,  fo  that  in  a  moift  foil  they 
will  do  the  beft. 

T.  his  feidom  rifes  higher  than  fix  or  feven  feet  in  this 
country.  1  he  branches  come  out  by  pairs,  oppofite 
at  each  joint ;  the  leaves  alio  ftand  oppofite,  fome¬ 
times  by  pairs,  and  at  other  times  there  are  three 


arifing  at  the  fame  joint,  Handing  round  the  branch  » 
thefe  are  near  three  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  quarter 
broad,  having  a  ftrong  vein  running  longitudinally 
through  the  middle,  and  iome  fmall  tranlverfe  veins 
from  that  to  the  borders ;  they  are  of  a  light  green, 
and  their  ioot-ftalks  change  to  a  redchfh  colour  next 
the  bianches  ;  the  ends  of  the  branches  are  terminated 
by  loofe  fpikes  of  fpherical  heads,  about  the  fize  of  a 
marole,  each  of  which  are  compoied  of  many  fmall 
flowers,  which  are  funnel-fhaped,  of  a  whitifh'  yellow 
colour,  faftened  to  an  axis  which  Hands  in  the  middle; 
thefe  appear  in  July,  and,  in  warm  feafons,  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds,  which  have  fometimes  ripened  in 
England. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  chiefly  by  feeds  (though 
there  has  beenfome  raifed  from  cuttings  and  layers;) 
thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  for  the  greater  conve- 
niency  of  removing  them  either  into  a  fhady  fituation, 
or  where  they  may  have  flicker.  If  the  feeds  can  be 
procured  lo  early  as  to  fow  them  before  Chriftmas, 
the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fummer ;  but 
if  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  generally  remain 
a  year  in  the  ground;  therefore,  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
pots  fhould  be  placed  in  the  fhade  that  fummer,  and 
in  the  autumn  following  removed  under  a  common 
frame  to  fhelter  them  from  froft,  and  the  fpring 
following  the  plants  will  come  up. 

The  firft  year,  when  the  plants  come  up,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  fhade  them  in  hot  dry  weather,  while 
they  are  young,  at  which  time  they  are  often  de- 
ftroyed  by  being  too  much  expofed ;  nor  fhould  the 
watering  be  neglected  ;  for  as  thefe  plants  naturally 
grow  on  moift  ground,  fo  when  they  are  not  duly 
watered  in  dry  weather,  the  young  plants  will  languifh 
and  decay. 

The  next  autumn,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  drop, 
the  young  plants  may  be  tranfplanted  into  nurfery- 
beds,  which  fhould  be  a  little  defended  from  the  cold 
winds ;  and,  if  the  foil  is  moift,  they  will  fucceed 
much  better  than  in  dry  ground ;  but  where  it  hap¬ 
pens  otherwife,  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  water 
them  in  dry  weather,  otherwife  there  will  be  great 
danger  of  the  plants  dying  in  the  middle  of  fummer, 
which  has  been  the  cafe  in  many  gardens  where  thefe 
plants  were  raifed. 

In  thefe  nurfery-beds  the  plants  may  remain  a  year 
or  two  (according  to  the  progrefs  they  may  have 
made,  or  the  diftance  they  were  planted  ;)  then  they 
may  be  taken  up  in  Oftober,  and  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain  for  good.  Although  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  but  one  feafon  for  tranfplanting  them,  yet 
this  may  alfo  be  performed  in  the  fpring,  efpecially 
if  the  ground  is  moift  into  which  they  are  removed, 
or  that  the  plants  are  duly  watered,  if  the  fprino- 
fhould  prove  dry,  otherwife  there  will  be  more 
hazard  of  their  growing  when  removed  at  this 
feafon. 

Thefe  plants  make  a  pretty  variety  among  other 
hardy  trees  and  Ihrubs,  being  extreme  hardy  in  re- 
fpedt  to  cold ;  but  they  delight  in  a  moift  light  foil, 
where  they  will  grow  very  fail,  and  their  leaves  will 
be  larger  than  in  dry  land. 

CERASTIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  518.  Moufe-ear, 
or  Moufe-ear  Chickweed;  in  French,  Oreille  de 
Souris. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  permanent  five-leaved  empalement,  which  fpreads 
open ;  the  flower  hath  five  obtufe  bifid  petals,  which  are 
as  large  as  the  empalement.  It  hath  ten  flender  ftamina 
floor  ter  than  the  petals ,  terminated  by  roundiflo  fummits. 

In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oval  germen ,  from  which  arife 
five  ftyle s,  which  are  hairy,  eredl,  and  crowned  with  ob¬ 
tufe  ftigma ;  the  empalement  afterward  becomes  an  oval, 
cylindrical,  or  globular  capfule  with  one  cell,  opening  at 
the  top,  containing  many  roundiflo  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Pen- 
tagynia,  the  flower  having  ten  ftamina  and  five 
ftyles. 
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S&  JW  Myofomi,, can,  repen,  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  245.  Hoary  creeping  MouJ. e-ear,  y  J 

..  'cermti vHfwentcfem)  foliis  oblongs,  tomentofis 
pcdunculls  ramofis,  caplulis  globofis.  Lrn.  Sp Plant. 
440.  Ceraftium  with  oblong  woolly  leaves,  branchinf 
talks,  and  globular  capfules.  Myofons  tomentola  1 - 
narise  folio  anguftiore.  Tourn.  In  ft.  R;  H.  245. 
Woolly  Moufe-ear  with  a  narrow  Toad-flax  leaf. 

3.  Cerastium  ( Dichotomum )  foliis  hnccHi, 
dichotomo  ramofiflimo,  caplulis  erects.  •  Y 

450.  Ceraftium  with. fpar-Jbapti  leaves,  a  very  brrnc 
jlalk  divided  in  forks,  and  umgit  caffites-  Myofons 
Hlfpanica  fegetum.  Tourn.  Init  R.H.  54a-  W® 

Corn  Moufe-ear,  or  Horned  Chick-weed. 

*  Cerastium  (. Pentandrum )  fionbus  pentand  p 

4  tall  integris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  438.  <><#'" 
flowers  having  five  jlamina,  and  entire  petals. 

5.  C e r ast  1  u m* ( P  erf oliatum )  folns  connatis.  Hort^Chff. 
17c?.  Ceraftium  whofe  leaves  are  joined.  Myoiotis  One 
taiis  perfoliata  folio  lychriidis.  Tourn.  Cor.  i  b.  Kaftem 
perfoliated  Moufe-ear  with  a  Lychnis  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  m  Prance  and  Italy, 
and  was  formerly  cultivated  in  the  Enghfh  gardens 
under  the  title  of  Sea  Pink-,  one  of  the  ufes  made 
of  it  was  to  plant  it  as  an  edging  to  keep  tip  the  earth 
of  borders  j  but  this  was  before  the  Dwarf  Box  was 
brought  to  England,  fince  which  all  thole  plants 
which  were  formerly  applied  for  this  purpofe  have 
been  nefoe&ed.  This  plant  was  by  no  means  fit  for 
this  ufe,  becaufe  its  creeping  branches  would  fpread 
into  the  walks  where  they  put  out  roots  into  the 
gravel  fo  that  unlefs  they  are  frequently  cut  off, 
they  cannot  be  kept  within  compals. 

This  fends  out  many  weak  Italics  which  trail  upon 
the  ground,  and  put  out  roots  at  their  joints,  where¬ 
by  it  propagates  very  fait ;  the  leaves  are  placed  by 
pairs  oppofite,  which  are  about  two  inches  long,  and 
little  more  than  half  an  inch  broad,  very  hoary ; 
thofe  next  the  root  are  much  fmaller  than  the  upper ; 
the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  Italics  upon 
{lender  foot-ftalks,  which  branch  out  into  feveral 
fmaller,  each  fupporting  a  white  flower,  compofed  of 
five  petals,  which  are  fplit  at  the  top.  The  whole 
flower  has  the  appearance  of  Chickweed  flowers,  but 
are  larger  it  flowers  in  May. 

It  propagates  too  faft  by  its  creeping  roots  and  trail¬ 
ing  branches,  when  it  is  admitted  into  gardens,  fo 
may  be  planted  in  any  foil  or  Situation ;  and  is  very 
proper  to  be  planted  between  {tones  on  the  fide  of 
grottos,  where  it  will  fpread,  and  thrive  without 
care. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  I  received  from  Iftria, 
where  it  naturally  grows  -,  this  is  by  Parkinfon  titled 
hoary  narrow-leaved  Pink.  The  leaves  of  this  fort 
are  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  much 
whiter ;  the  {talks  grow  more  eredt,  and  the  feed-vel- 
fels  are  rounder,  in  which  their  chief  difference  con- 
fifts.  This  is  a  trailing  plant,  and  propagates  by 
fending  out  roots  at  the  joints,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  former,  and  is  equally  hardy.  It  flowers  in 
May  and  J  une,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  third  fort  is  annual ;  this  grows  naturally  on 
arable  land  in  Spain,  from  whence  the  feeds  were 
lent  to  England,  where  it  is  allowed  a  place  in  bo¬ 
tanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  hath  not 
much  beauty  -,  this  hath  branching  {talks,  which 
grow  about  fix  inches  high,  dividing  by  pairs  in  forks, 
the  flowers  coming  out  in  the  middle  of  the  divifions, 
which  are  {haped  like  thofe  of  Chickweed  -,  the  whole 
plant  has  a  clammy  moifture,  which  flicks  to  the 
fingers  of  thofe  who  handle  it.  This  flowers  in  May, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July.  If  the  feeds  are  fown  in 
autumn,  they  will  fucceed  better  than  itf  the  fpring-, 
or  if  they  are  permitted  to  fall,  the  plants  will  rife 
without  care. 
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The  fourth  fort  is  very  like  the  third  in  its  whole 
appearance,  and  differs  from  it,  in  having  but  fi\  e 
{lamina  in  the  flower,  whereas  the  other  hath  tern 
This  was  difcovered  by  Mr.  Lcefling,  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Linnaeus’s,  in  Spain,  from  whence  he  lent  the  feeds 
to  Upfal,  part  of  which  were  fent  me  by  the  DoCtor. 
The  fifth  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in 
the  Levant,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  the 
royal  garden  at  Paris,  where  they  fucceeded,  and 
have  been  fince  communicated  to  moft  of  the  curious 
botanic  gardens  in  Europe.  This  is  an  annual  plant, 
which  riles  with  an  upright  ftalk  a  foot  high  -,  the 
lower  leaves  of  this  plant  have  much  refemblance  to 
thofe  of  the  Lychnis,  which  is  called  Lobel’s  Catchfly, 
fo  that  when  the  plants  are  young,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
diftinguifh  them.  The  {talks  are  garnilhed  with 
leaves  of  the  fame  fhape,  but  fmaller,  placed  by- 
pairs,  and  embrace  the  {talks  at  their  bafe.  The 
fiow-ers  come  out  at  the  top  of  the  {talks,  and  alio 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  {talks,  which  are  white,  and  ftiaped  like  thofe  of 
Chickweed.  They  appear  in  May  and  June,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  beaked  capfules,  containing  many 
roundifh  feeds. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  fown  in  autumn,  they  will 
more  certainly  grow  than  thofe  which  are  iown  in  the 
fpring  or  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  flatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  and  live  through  the  winter,  and 
will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds. 

There  are  many  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  than  are 
here  enumerated,  which  are  weeds  in  many  parts'  of 
England,  fo  are  never  cultivated  in  gardens,  therefore 
not  worthy  of  notice  here. 

C  E  R  A  S  U  S  '[jKfao-of,  Gr.  fo  called  according  to  Ser- 
vius,  from  Cerafus,  a  city  of  Pontus,  which  Lucullus 
having  deflroyed,  he  carried  the  Cherry-tree  from 
thence  to  Rome,  and  called  it  Cerafus,  after  the  name 
of  the  city  but  others  will  have  it  that  the  city  took 
its  name  from  the  abundance  of  thofe  trees  which 
grew  there.]  The  Cherry-tree. 

The  botanical  characters  of  this  genus,  according  to 
the  fyftem  of  Linnaeus,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
Prunus  j  therefore  he  has  joined  the  Apricot  Cherry, 
Laurel,  and  Bird  Cherry  together,  making  them  only 
fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  but  thofe  who  admit  of 
the  fruit,  as  a  character  to  determine  the  genus,  muft 
feparate  the  Cherry  from  the  others,  becaufe  they 
differ  greatly  in  the  fhape  of  their  ftones  ;  but  there 
is  a  more  effential  difference  in  nature  between  them, 
which  is,  that  the  Cherry  will  not  grow  upon  a 
Plumb-flock,  by  budding  or  grafting,  nor  will  the 
Plumb  take  upon  a  Cherry-flock  and  yet  we  know 
of  no  trees  of  the  fame  genus  which  do  not  unite  with 
each  other,  by  budding  or  grafting. 

However,  as  the  joining  fo  many  genera  into  one, 
would  occafion  great  confufion  among  gardeners, 
who  cultivate  theie  trees  for  fale,  therefore  if  there 
were  no  other  motive  than  that,  it  would  be  a  fuf- 
ficient  excufe  for  not  clofely  following  that  fyftem  in 
this  work,  which  is  defigned  for  the  inftruCtion  of 
thofe  who  have  not  made  botany  their  ftudy  fo  I 
{hall  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Prunus,  under 
which  the  botanical  characters  will  be  inferted,  and 
proceed  to  the  fpecies. 

I  {hall  firft  enumerate  the  forts  which  are  fpecifically 
different  from  each  other,  and  then  mention  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  thefe  fruits,  which  are  .cultivated  in  the 
Englilh.  gardens;  many  of  which  feem  to  differ  fo  ef- 
flntially  from  each  other,  that  they  may  be  allowed 
as  fpecific  differences  but  as  I  have  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  trying  the  various  forts  from  feeds,  to 
f  ee  if  they  alter,  fo  I  chofe  to  infert  them  only  as  va¬ 
rieties,  till  further  obfervation  may  better  fettle  their 
boundaries. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Cerasus  ( Vulgaris )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  ferratis. 
The  common ,  or  Kenfijh  Cherry.  Cerafus  fativa  rotunda 
rubra  &  acida.  C.  B.  P.  449.  Manured  Cherry'  with 
round ,  red,  acid  fruit. 
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/Cerasus  {Nigra)  foliis  ferratis  lanceolatis.  Cherry- 
tree  with  fpear-Jhaped  fawed  leaves.  Cerafus  major  ac 
fiylveflris,  fruclu  fubdulci  nigro  colore  inficiente. 
C.  B.  P.  450.  Greater  wild  Cherry-tree  with  a  fweeti/h 
fruit,  whofe  juice  affords  a  black  colour. 

.Cerasus  ( Hortenfis )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  floribus 
confertis.  Cherry-tree  with  oval  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  and 
flowers  growing  in  clujlers.  Ceralus  racemofa  hortenfis. 
C.  B.  P.  450.  Commonly  called  the  Clujler  Cherry. 
Cerasus  (. Mahaleb )  floribus  corymbofis,  foliis  ovatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  474.  Cherry-trep  with  flowers  growing 
in  round  bunches,  and  ovad  leaves.  Ceraius  lylvefiiis 
amara,  mahaleb  putata.  J.  B.  •  Rhe  Mdhaleb  or  per¬ 
fumed  Cherry. 

Cerasus  \Canadenfis)  foliis  lanceolatis,  glabris,  mte- 
gerrimis,'  fubtus,  caefiis,  ramis  patulis.  Cherry-tree 
with  fmooth,  fpear-Jhaped ,  entire  leaves,  of  a  bluffs 
green  on  their  under  fide,  and  fpreading  branches.  Cera¬ 
fus  pumila  Canadenfis,  oblongo  anguflo  folio  fructu 
parvo.  Du  Hamel.  Dvsarf  Canada  Cherry ,  with  oblong 
narrow  leaves,  and  a  fmall  fruit,  called  Ragouminier,  Ne- 
ga,  or  Min  el  in  Canada. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  or  Kentifh  Cherry, 
which  is  fo  well  known  in  England  as  to  need  no  de- 
icription.  From  this  fort  it  hath  been  fuppofed  many 
of  the  varieties  which  are  cultivated  in  the  Englifh 
gardens,  have  been  railed ;  but  as  there  are  very 
great  differences  in  the  flze  and  fhape  of  their  leaves, 
as  alfo  in  the  fhoots  of  the  trees  from  thofe  of  this 


The  Carnation. 

The  Hertfordfhire  Heart. 
The  Morello. 

The  Bleeding  Heart. 
Yellow  Spanifh  Cherry. 


fort,  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful,  where  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  their  fpecific  differences  terminate  :  how¬ 
ever,  I  fhall  comply  with  the  generality  of  modern 
botanifts,  in  fuppofing  the  following  forts  to  have 
been  produced  from  the  feeds  of  this,  as  we  have  not 
fuflicient  experiments  to  determine  otherwife. 

The  Early  May  Cherry.  The  Ox  Eleart. 

The  May  Duke  Cherry.  The  Lukeward. 

The.  Archduke  Cherry. 

The  Flemifb  Cherry. 

The  Red  Heart. 

The  White  Heart. 

The  Black  Heart. 

The  Amber  Heart. 

Two  forts  with  double  flowers,  one  larger  and  fuller 
than  the  other.  Tliefe  are  propagated  for  ornament. 
The  fecond  fort  above-mentioned  is  the  Black  Cherry, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  England.  This 
grows  to  be  a  large  tree,  fit  for  timber,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  growing  as  luch  in  the  woods.  From 
this,  the  only  varieties  which  I  have  ever  known 
raifed  by  feeds,  are  the  Black  Coroun,  and  the 
fmall  Wild  Cherry  •,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three 
varieties,  which  differ  in  the  flze  and  colour  of  their 
fruit. 

Thefe  Wild  Cherries  are  very  prpper  to  plant  in  parks, 
becaufe  they  grow  to  a  large  flze,  and  make  beautiful 
trees  •,  and  in  the  fpring,  when  they  are  in  flower, 
will  be  very  ornamental.  The  fruit  of  them  will  be 
good  food  for  birds,  and  when  the  trees  are  cut  down, 
the  wood  is  very  ufeful  for  turners.  Thefe  trees  will 
thrive  in  poor  land  better  than  moft  other  forts,  fo 
there  is  an  advantage  in  propagating  them  in  thofe 
places.  The  French  often  plant  them  for  avenues  to 
their  houfes,  upon  fuch  land  where  they  cannot  get 
any  other  trees  to  thrive  ^  they  alfo  cultivate  them  in 
their  woods  to  cut  for  hoops,  and  greatly  efteem 
them  for  this  purpofe. 

The  Rones  of  this  fort  are  generally  fown  for  railing 
Rocks  to  graft  or  bud  the  other  fo,\s  of  Cherries  up¬ 
on,  being  of  quicker  growth,  and  of  longer  duration 
than  either  of  the  other,  fo  are  very  jufily  efteemed 
and  preferred  to  them. 

The  wood  of  the  fourth  fort,  is  by  the  French  greatly 
efteemed  for  making  of  cabinets,  becaufe  it  hath  an 
agreeable  odour.  This,  and  the  wood  of  the  Bird 
Cherry,  are  often  blended  together,^  and  pafs  under 
the  appellation  of  Bois  de  Sainte  Lucie  •,  but  the  Bird 
Cherry  is  the  true  fort. 

The  fifth  fort  was  brought  from  Canada,  where  it 
grows  naturally,  to  the  gardens  in  France,  where  it 


is  cultivated  as  a  flowering  fhrubfor  ornament.  The 
Rones  of  this  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Bernard  de  Juflieu, 
profeffor  of  botany  at  Paris,  which  fucceeded  very 
well  in  the  Chelfea  garden ;  but  by  comparing  this 
with  a  fpecimen  of  the  old  Chamtecerafus,  or  Cerafus 
humilis  of  Gerard,  and  other  old  writers,  I  find  it  to 
be  the  fame  plant,  for  it  alfo  agrees  exactly  with  their 
deferiptions  of  it. 

This  is  a  low  fhrub,  which  feldom  grows  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  high,  fending  out  many  horizontal 
branches,  which,  fpread  near  the  ground  on  every 
fide  ;  and  the  lower  branches  are  very  fubjedt  to  lie  in 
the  ground,  where  they  will  put  out  roots,  and  thereby 
multiply.  The  young  branches  have  a  very  fmooth 
bark,  inclining  toward  red ;  the  leaves  are  long, 
narrow,  very  fmooth,  and  entire,  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  fome  forts  of  Willow  leaves,  of  a  light 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  a  bluifh  or  fea-green 
on  their  under  :  the  flowers  come,  out  from  the  fide 
of  the  branches,,  two,  three,  or  four  arifing  at  the 
fame  joint  moR  part  of  the  length  of  the  young 
fhoots ;  thefe  are  ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Cherry,  but  are  fmaller,  Randing  upon  long  (lender 
foot-Ralks.  The  fruit  is  like  thofe  of  the  fmall  wild 
Cherry,  but  hath  a  bitterifli  flavour.  ft  flowers 
about  the  fame  time  as  the  other  forts  of  Cherries, 
and  the  fruit  ripens , in  July  ;  thefe  fruit  are  good 
food  for  birds,  and  the  French  plant  them  among 
their  other  fnrubs,  to  entice  the  birds  to  harbour 
there. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  the  branches 
early  in  the  fpring,  which  will  take  root  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  autumn,  when  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  ei¬ 
ther  planted  in  a  nurfery  to  get  Rrength,  or  to  the 
places  where  they  are  deligned  to  remain.  It  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  flowing  the  Rones,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  Cherries. 

All  the  forts  of  Cherries  which  are  ufually  cultivated 
in  fruit-gardens,  are  propagated  by  budding  or  graft¬ 
ing  the  feveral  kinds  into  Rocks  of  the  Black  or  wild 
Red  Cherries,  which  are  Rrong  fhooters,  and  of 
longer  duration  than  any  of  the  garden  kinds.  The 
Rones  of  thefe  two  kinds  are  fown  in  a  bed  of  light 
fandy  earth  in  autumn  (or  are  preferved  in  fand  till 
fpring,  and  then  lowed.)  When  thefe  Rocks  arife 
they  muff  be  carefully  weeded,  and  if  in  dry  weather 
you  refrefh  them  with  water,  it  will  greatly  promote 
their  growth.  Thefe  Rocks  fhould  remain  in  the 
nurfery-beds  till  the  fecond  autumn  after  fowing;  at 
which  time  you  fhould  prepare  an  open  fpot  of  good 
frelh  earth,  which  fhould  be  well  worked ;  but  if 
the  foil  is  frelh,  it  will  be  the  better.  In  this  ground, 
in  Odtober,  you  fhould  plant  out  the  young  Rocks 
at  three  feet  difiance  row  from  row,  and  about  a  foot 
afunder  in  the  rows,  being  careful  in  taking  them 
up  from  their  feed-beds  to  loofen  their  roots  well  with 
a  fpade,  to  prevent  their  breaking,  as  alfo  to  prune 
their  roots ;  and  if  they  are  inclinable  to  root  down¬ 
wards,  you  fhould  Ihorten  the  tap-root  to  caufe  it  to 
put  out  lateral  roots ;  but  do  not  prune  their  tops, 
for  this  is  what  by  no  means  they  will  endure. 

The  fecond  year  after  planting  out,  if  they  take  to 
growing  well,  they  will  be  fit  to  bud,  if  they  are  in¬ 
tended  for  dwarfs :  but  if  they  are  for  Randards,  they 
will  not  be  tall  enough  until  the  fourth  year  ;  for  they 
fhould  be  budded  or  grafted  near  fix  feet  from  the 
ground,  otherwife  the  graft  will  not  advance  much 
in  height  *,  fo  that  it  will  be  impoffible  to  make  a  good 
tree  from  fuch  as  are  grafted  low,  unlefs  the  graft  is 
trained  upward. 

The  ufual  way  with  the  nurfery  gardeners  is  to  bud 
their  Rocks  in  fummer,  and  fuch  of  them  as  mifearry 
they  graft  the  fucceeding  fpring  (the  manner  of  thefe 
operations  will  be  deferibed  under  their  proper  heads.) 
Thofe  trees,  where  the  buds  have  taken,  muff  be 
headed  off  in  the  beginning  of  March  about  fix  inches 
above  the  bud ;  and  when  the  bud  hath  Riot  in  fum¬ 
mer,  if  you  fear  its  being  blown  out  by  the  winds,  you 
may  fallen  it  'up  with  fome  bafs,  or  any  other  foft 
binding,  to  that  part  of  the  Rock  which  was  left  above 
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the  bud.  The  autumn  following  thefe  trees  will  be  fit 
to  remove-,  but  if  your  ground  is  not  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  they  may  remain  two  years  before  they 
are  tranfplanted  ;  in  doing  which,  you  muft  obferve 
not  to  head  them,  as  is  by  many  pradifcd,  for  this 
very  often  is  immediate  death  to  them  ;  but  if  they 
furvive  it,  they  feldom  recover  this  amputation  in  five 
or  fix  years. 

If  thefe  trees  are  intended  for  a  wall,  I  would  advife 
the  planting  dwarfs  between  the  ftandards ;  fo  that 
while  the  dwarfs  are  filling  the  bottom  of  the  walls, 
the  ftandards  will  cover  the  tops,  and  will  produce 
a  great  deal  of  fruit :  but  thefe,  as  the  dwarfs  arife 
to  fill  the  walls,  muft  be  cut  away  to  make  room  for 
them ;  and  when  the  dwarf  trees  cover  the  walls,  the 
ftandards  fhould  be  entirely  taken  away.  But  I,  would 
advife,  never  to  plant  ftandard  Cherries  over  other 
fruits,  for  there  is  no  other  fort  of  fruit  that  will  prof 
per  well  under  the  drip  of  Cherries. 

When  thefe  trees  are  taken  up  from  the  nurfery, 
their  roots  muft  be  fhortened,  and  all  the  bruifed  parts 
cut  off ;  and  alfo  all  the  imail  fibres,  which  would 
dry,  grow  mouldy,  and  be  a  great  prejudice  to  the 
new  fibres  in  their  coming  forth  ;  you  muft  alfo  cut 
off  the  dead  part  of  the  ftock  which  was  left  above 
the  bud,  clofe  down  to  the  back  part  of  it,  that  the 
ftock  may  be  covered  by  the  bud.  If  thefe  trees  are 
defigned  for  a  wall,  obferve  to  place  the  bud  directly 
from  the  wall,  that  the  back  part  of  the  ftock  that 
was  cut  may  be  hid  from  fight.  The  foil  that  Cher¬ 
ries  thrive  beft  in,  is  a  frelh  hazel  loam  ;  but  if  the 
foil  is  a  dry  gravel,  they  will  not  live  many  years,  and 
will  be  perpetually  blighted  in  the  fpring. 

The  forts  commonly  planted  againft  walls,  are  the 
Early  May,  and  May  Duke,  which  fhould  have  a 
fouth  afpeded  wall.  The  Hearts  and  common  Duke 
will  thrive  on  a  weft  wall ;  and  in  order  to  continue 
this  fort  later  in  the  feafon,  they  are  frequently  planted 
againft  north  and  north-weft  afpeded  wall's,  where 
they  fucceed  very  well ;  and  the  Morello  on  a  north 
wall,  which  laft  is  chiefly  planted  for  prefervino-. 
The  Hearts  are  all  of  them  ill  bearers,  for  which  rea- 
l'on  they  are  feldom  planted  againft  walls  :  but  I  am 
apt  to  believe,  if  they  were  grafted  upon  the  Bird 
Cherry,  and  managed  properly,  that  defed  might  be 
remedied  ;  for  this  ftock  (as  I  am  informed)  will  ren¬ 
der  Cherries  very  fruitful ;  and  having  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect  on  Cherries,  as  the  Paradife  ftock  hath  on  Apples, 
they  may  be  kept  in  lefs  compafs,  which  is  an  expe¬ 
riment  well  worth  the  trial. 

Your  trees,  if  planted  againft  a  wall,  fhould  be 
placed  at  leaft  twenty  or  twenty-four  feet  afunder, 
with  a  ftandard  tree  between  each  dwarf :  this  will 
be  found  a  reafonable  diftance,  when  we  confider,  that 
Cherry-trees  will  extend  themfelves  full  as  far  as  Apri¬ 
cots,  and  many  other  forts  of  fruit. 

In  pruning  thefe  forts  of  fruit,  you  fhould  never 
fhorten  their  fhoots ;  for  the  molt  part  of  them  pro¬ 
duce  their  fruit  buds  at  the  extremities,  which,  when 
fhortened,  are  cut  off,  and  this  often  occafions  the 
death  of  the  fhoot,  at  leaft  a  good  part  of  its  length  : 
their  branches  fhould  be  therefore  trained  in  at^full 
length  horizontally,  obferving  in  May,  where  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  wall,  to  ftop  fome  ftrong  adjoining 
branches,  which  will  occafion  their  putting  out  two  o^ 
moie  fhoots ;  by  which  means,  at  that  feafon  of  the 
year,  you  may  always  get  a  fupply  of  wood  for  covering 
the  wall ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  fhould  all  foreright 
fhoots  be  difplaced  by  the  hand ;  for  if  they  are  fuffered 
to  grow  till  winter,  they  will  not  only  deprive  the  bear¬ 
ing  branchesof  their  proper  fupply  of  nourifhment,  but 
when  they  are  cut  out,  it  occafions  the  tree  to  o-um  in 
that  part  (for  Cherries  bear  the  knife  the  worft  of  any 
fort  of  fruit  trees;)  but  be  careful  not  to  rub  off  thefides 
orlpurs,  which  are  produced  upon  the  two  and  three 
years  old  wood;  for  it  is  upon  thefe  that  the  greateft  part 
of  the  fruit  are  produced,  which  fides  will  continue 
fruitful  for  feveral  years.  And  it  is  for  want  of  duly 
obiervingthis  caution,  that  Cherry-trees  are  often  feen 
lo  unfruitful,  elpecially  the  Morello,  which  the  mo.  e 


it  is  cut  the  weaker  it  fhoots ;  and;  at  laft,  by  £rc* 
qUent  pruning,  I  have  known  a  whole  wall  of  them 
deftroyed;  which,  if  they  had  been  fuffered  to  nrovv 
without  any  pruning,  might  probably  have  lived  many 
years,  and  produced  large  quantities  of  fruit. 
Cherry-trees  are  alfo  planted  for  orchards  in  many 
parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Kent,  where  there 
are  large  plantations  of  thefe  trees.  The  ufual  dif¬ 
tance  allowed  for  their  ftanding  is  forty  feet  fquare, 
at  which  fpace  they  are  lefs  fubjed  to  blight  than 
when  they  are  clofer  planted  ;  and  the  ground^ may  be 
tilled  between  them  almoft  as  well  as  if  it  were  entire¬ 
ly^  clear,  efpecially  while  the  trees  are  young ;  and 
often  ftirring  the  ground,  provided  you  do  not  dif- 
tuib  their  roots,  will  greatly  help  the  trees  ;  but. 
when  they  are  grown  fo  big  as  to  over-fhadow  the 
ground,  the  drip  of  their  leaves  will  fuffer  very  few 
things  to  thrive  under  them.  Thefe  ftandard  trees 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  fituation  defended  as  much  as 
poffible  from  the  ftrong  wefterly  winds,  which  are 
very  apt  to  break  their  tender  branches ;  this  occafi¬ 
ons  their  gumming,  and  is  very  prejudicial  to  them. 
The  forts  beft  approved  for  an  orchard,  are  the  com¬ 
mon  Red,  or  Kentifh  Cherry,  the  Duke,  and  Luke- 
ward  ;  all  which  are  plentiful  bearers.  But  orchards 
of  thefe  trees  are  now  fcarcely  worth  planting,  except 
where  land. is  very  cheap ;  for  the  uncertainty  of  their 
bearing,  with  the  trouble  in  gathering  the  fruit,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fmall  price  it  commonly  yields,  hath 
occafioned  the  deftroying  many  orchards  of  this  fruit 
in  Kent  within  a  few  years  paft. 

This  fruit  was  brought  out  of  Pontus,  at  the  time 
of  the  Mithridatic  vidory,  by  Lucullus,  in  the  year 
of  the  city  680,  and  were  brought  into  Britain  about 
120  years  afterward,  which  was  An.  Dorn.  55  ;  and 
were,  foon  after  fpread  through  moft  parts  of  Europe, 
it  being  generally  efteemed  for  its  earlinefs,  as  beino- 
one  of  the  firft  of  the  tree  fruit  that  appears  to  wek 
come  in  the  approaching  fruit  feafon. 

This  fort  of  fruit  hath  been  by  many  people  grafted 
upon  the  Laurel,  to  which  it  is  a  congener  ;  but  the 
effed  it  hath  in  the  growth  of  the  tree,  as  alfo  in  its 
fruit,  will  not  recommend  it  to  pradice,  the  trees 
being  of  fhort  duration,  and  feldom  produce  much 
fruit.;  though  this  pradice  is  as  old  as  Pliny,  who 
fays  it  gives  the  fruit  a  pleafant  bitternefs  :  but  there 
is  little  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  with  refped  to  the  feveral  forts  of  trees  be¬ 
ing  grafted  upon  each  other  ;  very  few  of  thofe  which 
we  find  mentioned  by  them  to  have  been  frequently 
pradifed,  will  not  fucceed  with  us.  Nor  is  it  owing 
to  the  difference  of  climate,  as  fome  have  fuppofed, 
who  are  inclinable  to  believe  whatever  they  find  re¬ 
lated  in  thofe  books,  efpecially  in  the  bufinefs  of  huf- 
bandry  and  gardening ;  whereas  many  of  the  rules  for 
the  pradical  part  df  hufbandry,  are  not  founded  on 
experiments,  but  are  mere  theory ;  for  from  many 
repeated  trials  which  have  been  made  with  the  utmoft 
care,  by  perfons  of  the  beft  fkill,  it  appears,  that  no 
two  iorts  of  trees,  which  are  of  different  claffes,  will 
take  upon  each  other.  However,  the  Laurel  and 
the  Cherry  being  of  the  fame  genus,  or  fo  near  of 
kin  to  be  ranked  together  by  moft  botanifts,  will 
take  upon  each  other  by  grafting.  But  I  have  not 
yet  leen  any  of  the  trees  fo  grafted,  which  have  lived 
to  be  of  any  confiderable  fize ;  though  I  have  feen 
many  trees  fo  grafted,  which  have  lived  a  few  years* 
but  have  made  very  poor  progrefs ;  nor  do  I  remem* 
ber  to  have  feen  any  fruit  upon  the  Cherry-tree's 
which  were  grafted  on  the  Laurels,  therefore  cannot 

determine  what  effed  this  has  on  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  graft  the  Duke,  and' 
other  forts  of  Cherries,  upon  the  Morello  Cherry, 
which  is  but  a  weak  fhooter,  in  order  to  check  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  their  trees,  which  will  fucceed 
for  three  or  four  years  :  but  they  are  not  of  long  du¬ 
ration,  nor  have  I  ever  feen  one  tree  fo  grafted,  which 
had  made  fhoots  above  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  but 
they  were  clofely  covered  with  bloftbms,  lb  may  pro¬ 
duce 
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auce  fome  fruit  in  a  fmall  compafs ;  but  thefe  are  ex¬ 
periments  unfit  to  be  carried  into  general  ufe,  and 
only  proper  to  fatisfy  curiofity ;  for  is  it  not  much 
better  to  allow  the  trees  a  greater  fhare  of  room 
againft  the  walls,  when  one  tree  fo  planted  and  pro¬ 
perly  managed,  will  produce  more  fruit  than  twenty 
of  thefe  trees,  or  twice  that  number,  when  they  are 
planted  too  clofe,  though  they  are  grafted  upon  the 
Black  Cherry  or  any  other  free  ftock. 

The  Early  or  May  Cherry  is  the  firfb  ripe,  fo  one  or 
two  trees  of  this  fort  may  be  allowed  a  place  in  a  gar¬ 
den,  where  there  is  room  for  variety.  The  next  ripe 
is  the  May  Duke,  which  '  is  a  larger  fruit  than  the 
other,  and  is  more  valuable.  After  this  comes  the 
Archduke,  which,  if  permitted  to  hang  upon  the 
tree  till  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe,  is  an  excellent  Cherry ; 
but  few  perfons  have  patience  to  let  them  hang  their 
full  time,  fo  rarely  have  them  in  perfection,  for  thefe 
fhould  not  be  gathered  before  July;  and  if  they 
Jiang  a  fortnight  longer  they  will  be  better.  This 
is  to  be  underftood  of  the  fituation  near  London, 
where  they  ripen  a  fortnight  earlier  than  in  places 
forty  miles  diftant,  unlefs  they  have  a  very  warm 
fheltered  fituation.  When  this  fort  is  planted  againft 
north  walls,  the  fruit  may  be  continued  till  the  middle 
of  Auguft ;  but  thefe  muft  be  protected  from  the 
birds,  otherwife  they  will  deftroy  them. 

The  Hertfordlhire  Cherry,  which  is  a  fort  of  Heart 
Cherry,  but  a  firmer  and  better  flavoured  fruit,  will 
not  ripen  earlier  than  the  end  of  July,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Auguft,  which  makes  it  the  more  valuable 
for  its  coming  when  the  other  forts  of  Cherries  are 
gone.  This  is  now  pretty  common  in  the  nurferies  ; 
but  as  it  is  one  of  the  beft  kind  of  Cherries,  it  is  well 
worthy  of  being  propagated  in  the  nurferies. 

The  Morello  Cherry,  which  is  generally  planted 
againft  walls  to  a  north  afpect,  and  the  fruit  com¬ 
monly  ufed  for  preferving  ;  yet  where  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  to  a  better  aipedl,  and  fuffered  to  hang  upon  the 
trees  until  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  is  a  very  good 
fruit  for  the  table  ;  therefore  fome  of  the  trees  of  this 
fort  fhould  have  place  where  there  is  plenty  of  wall¬ 
ing’  upon  a  fouth-weft  wall,  where  they  will  ripen 
perfectly  by  the  middle  or  end  of  Auguft,  at  which 
time  they  will  be  an  acceptable  fruit. 

The  Carnation  Cherry  is  alfo  valuable  for  coming 
late  in  the  fealon  ;  this  has  a  very  firm  flefhy  fruit,  but 
is  not  the  beft  bearer.  This  fort  will  fome  feafons 
ripen  very  well  on  efpaliers,  and  by  this  means  the 
fruit  may  be  continued  longer  In  the  feafon. 

The  large  Spanifh  Cherry  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Duke 
Cherry,  from  which  it  feems  to  be  only  a  variety  ac¬ 
cidentally  obtained ;  this  ripens  foon  after  the  com¬ 
mon  Duke  Cherry,  and  very  often  pafles  for  it. 

The  yellow  Spanifh  Cherry  is  of  an  oval  fhape  and 
of  an  amber  colour  •,  this  ripens  late,  and  is  a  fweet 
Cherry,  but  not  of  a  rich  flavour ;  and  being  but  a 
middling  bearer,  is  not  often  admitted  into  curi¬ 
ous  gardens,  unlefs  where  variety  is  chiefly  con- 
fidered. 

The  Corone,  or  Coroun  Cherry,  is  fomewhat  like  the 
Black  Heart,  but  a  little  rounder ;  this  is  a  very  good 
bearer  and  an  excellent  fruit,  fo.  fhould  have  a  place 
in  every  good  fruit-garden.  This  ripens  the  middle 
of  July. 

Hie  Lukeward  ripens  foon  after  the  Corone  Cherry; 
this  is  a  good  bearer,  and  a  very  good  fruit ;  it  is  of 
a  dark  colour,  not  fo  black  as  the  Corone ;  this  will 
do  well  in  ftandards. 

The  Black  Cherry  is  feiclom  grafted  or  budded,  but 
is  generally  fown  for  flocks  to  graft  the  other  kinds  of 
Cheiries  upon  ;  but  whej-e  perfons  are  curious  to  have 
the  beft  flavoured  of  this  fort  of  fruit,  they  fhould  be 
propagated  by  grafting  from  fuch  trees  as  produce 
the  beft  fruit.  This  fort  of  Cherry  is  frequently 
planted  in  wilderneffes,  where  it  will  grow  to  a  large 
lize,  and,  at  the  time  of  its  flowering,  will  make  a 
vanety,  and  the  fruit  will  be  food  for  the  birds. 

The  double-flowering  Cherry  is  alfo  propagated  for 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  which  are  extremely  fine, 
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thk,  flowers  being  as  double  and  large  as  a  Cinnamon 
Rofe  ;  and  thefe  being  produced  in  large  bunches  on 
every  pait  of  the  tree,  render  it  one  of  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  trees  of  the  fpring.  Some  of  the  flowers  which 
ate  lefs  double,  will  often  produce  fome  fruit,  which 
the  very  double  flowers  will  not;  but  this  defect  is 
iufnciently  recompenfed  in  the  beauty  of  its  flowers 
This  is  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  on  the 
Black  or  Wild  Cherry  ftock,  and  the  trees  are  very- 
proper  to  intermix  with  the  fecond  growth  of  flower¬ 
ing  trees. 

CERASUS  RACEMOSA.  See  Padus. 
CERATONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  983.  Siliqua. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  578.  tab.  344.  The  Carob,  or  St. 
John  s  Bread,  in  French  Carouge. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  diftinhl  trees.  The  male  flowers 
have  large  empalements,  divided  into  five  parts ;  they  have 
no  petals ,  but  have  five  long  ftami'na ,  terminated  by  large 
fummits.  The  female  flowers  have  empalements  of  one 
leaf  divided  by  five  tubercles ;  they  have  no  petals ,  but 
a  flejhy  germen  fituated  within  the  receptacle ,  fupporting 
a  fiender  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  ftigma  in  form  of  a  head. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  a,  long ,  flejhy ,  ccmprejfed 
pod,  divided  by  tranjverfe  partitions ,  each  having  one 
large ,  roundifio ,  comprejjed  feed. 

1  his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fection  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-third  clafs,  intitled  Polygamia  Tri- 
cecia.  The  plants  of  this  clafs  have  male,  female, 
and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  diftindb  plants. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Ceratonia  [Siliqua.)  H.  L.  The  Carob-tree,  or  St. 
John  s  Biead.  Siliqua  edulis  of  Cafpar  Bauhin,  and 
the  Caroba  of  Dale. 

This  tree  is  very  common  in  Spain,  and  in  fome  parts 
of  Italy,  as  alfo  in  the  Levant,  where  it  grows  in  the 
hedges,  and  produces  a  great  quantity  of  long,  flat, 
brown-coloured  pods,  which  are  thick,  meally,  and 
of  a  fweetifh  tafte.  Thefe  pods  are  many  times  eaten 
by  the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  when  they  have  a 
fcarcity  of  other  food,  but  they  are  apt  to  loofen  the 
belly,  and  caufe  gripings  of  the  bowels.  The  pods 
are  directed  by  the  College  of  Phyficians  to  enter  fome 
medicinal  preparations,  for  which  purpofe  they  are 
often  brought  from  abroad. 

In  England  the  tree  is  preferved  by  fuch  as  delight 
in  exotic  plants,  as  a  curiofity ;  the  leaves  always 
continue  green,  and  being  different  in  fhape  from 
moft  otner  plants,  afford  an  agreeable  variety  when 
intermixed  with  Granges,  Myrtles,  &c.  in  the  green- 
houfe. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  from  feeds,  which,  when 
brought  over  frefh  in  the  pods,  will  grow  very  well,  if 
they  are  fown  in  the  fpring  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  come  up  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled 
with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  another  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  you  muft  let 
them  have  air,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  fea¬ 
ther.  In  June  you  muft  inure  them  to  the  open  air 
by  degrees ;  and  in  July  they  fhould  be  removed  out 
of  the  hot-bed,  and  placed  in  a  warm  fituation,  where 
they  may  remain  until  the  beginning  of  October, 
when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe, 
placing  them  where  they  may  have  free  air  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther  ;  for  they  are  pretty  hardy,  and  require  only  to 
be  fheltered  from  hard  frofts.  When  the  plants  have 
remained  in  the  pots  three  or  four  years,  and  have 
gotten  ftrength,  fome  of  them  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  planted  into  the  full  ground, 
in  a  warm  fituation,  near  a  fouth  wall,  where  they 
will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well, 
but  muft  have  fome  fhelter  in  very  hard  weather. 

I  have  not  as  yet  feen  any  of  thefe  trees  produce 
flowers,  though  from  fome  which  have  been  planted 
fome  time  againft  walls,  it  is  probable  there  may 
be  flowers  and  fruit  in  a  few  years ;  though  it  can¬ 
not  be  expected  that  the  fruit  will  ever  ripen  in  this 
country, 
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CERBERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  260. Thevetia.  Lin. 
Hoit.  Cliff.  7 6.  Prod.  Leyd.  413.  Ahouai.  Tourn. 

Inft.  R-  H.  657.  tab.  434. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalcment  is  compofed  of  five  Jharp-pointed  haves , 
which  fpread  open  and  fall  away.  The  flower  is  of  one 

leaf. ,  funnel-fhaped ,  hawing  along  tube  fpread  open  at  the 

top,  where  it  is  divided  into  five  large  cbtufi  figments, 
(landing  oblique  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube  ■,  it  hath  five 
(lamina  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  crept  fummits  ;  thefe  ft and  clofi  together.  n 
the  center  is  fituated  a  roiindfih  germen,  fiupportinga  Jhort 
Jtyle,  crowned  byaftigma  in  form  of  a  head.  ege- 
men  afterward  becomes  a  large,  fiejhy,  roundfh  berry, 
with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  the  fide,  dividing  it  in 
two  cells,  each  containing  a  fingle,  large,  comprejednut. , 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  iedhon  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ityle. 

The  Species  are,  .  Q 

1.  Cerbera  ( Ahouai )  foliis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  208. 
Cerbera  with  oval  leaves.  Ahouai.  Thevet.  Antardt. 
66.  Tourn.  Inft.  658.  The  Ahouai.  . 

Cerbera  ( Thevetia )  foliis  linearibus,  longiffimis, 
confertis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  209.  Cerbera  with  very  long 
narrow  leaves  growing  in.  cluftcrs.  Ahouai  Nern  folio, 
flore  luteo.  Plum.  Cat.  20.  Ahouai  with  a  Rofi-bay 

leaf,  and  a  yellow  flower.  .  . 

Cerbera  ( Manghas )  foliis  lanceolatis,  nervis  trani- 
verfalibus.  Flor.  Zeyl.  106.  Cerbera  with  fpear-Jhaped 
leaves  and  tranfverfi  nerves.  Manghas  lactelcens,  fo¬ 
liis  Nerii  crafiis  venofls,  Jafmini  flore,  frudtu  Perflci 
fimili  venenato.  Burm.  Zeyl.  150.  tab.  70. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Brazils,  and  alfo 
in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies  in  plenty  ;  and  there  are 
fome  of  the  trees  growing  in  the  Britifh  iflands  of  A- 
merica  •,  this  rifes  with  an  irregular  Item  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  crooked  dif- 
fufecf  branches,  which  toward  their  tops  are  garnilhed 
with  thick  fucculent  leaves  about  three  inches  long 
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and  near  two  broad,  of  a  lucid  green,  fmooth,  and 
very  full  of  a  milky  juice,  as  is  every  part  of  the 
flirubs.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  bunches  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a  cream  colour,  having 
long  narrow  tubes  at  the  top  cut  into  five  obtufe  feg- 
ments,  which  feem  twifted,  fo  as  to  ftand  oblique  to 
the  tube  •,  thefe  fpread  open,  and  have  the  appearance 
of  the  flowers  of  Oleander.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft,  but  never  produces  fruit  in  England.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  ftinks  moft  abominably,  and  the 
kernels  of  the  nuts  are  a,  moft  deadly  poifon ;  fo  that 
the  Indians  always  caution  their  children  againft  eating 
them,  for  they  know  of  no  antidote  to  expel  this  poi- 
fon  •,  nor  will  any  of  them  ufe  the  wood  of  this  tree 
for  fuel,  but  they  take  the  kernels  out  of  the  fhells, 
into  which  they  put  fmall  ftones,  then  bore  a  hole 
through  each  fhell,  and  firing  them  ;  thefe  they  tie 
about  their  legs  to  dance  with,  as  the  morris-dancers 
ufe  bells. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanifh  Weft 
Indies,  and  alfo  in  fome  of  the  French  iflands  in  A- 
merica,  and  hath  lately  been  introduced  into  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  iflands,  from  whence  I  received  the  feeds  by  the 
title  of  French  Phyfic  Nut  •,  but  how  it  came  by  that 
appellation,  I  cannot  imagine,  becaufe  there  is  another 
plant  which  grows  common  there,  and  has  paffed  un¬ 
der  that  title  many  years. 

This  rifes  with  a  round  ftalk  about  the  fame  height 
as  the  former,  dividing  upward  into  many  branches. 
Thefe,  when  young,  are  covered  with  a  green  fmooth 
bark,  but  as  they  grow  older,  the  bark  becomes  rough, 
but  changes  to  a  gray  or  Afh-colour.  The  leaves  are 
four  or  five  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  in 
the  middle,  ending  in  fharp  points,  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  come  out  in  clufters  without  order,  and  are  full 


of  a  milky  juice,  which  flows  out  when  they  are 
broken.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  each  fupporting  two 
or  three  yellow  flowers  with  long  tubes,  fpreading 
open  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former.  It  flowers  , 
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about  the  fame  time;  as  the  former,  out  never  pro¬ 
duces  fruit  in  England.  .  '  . 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  ana  alfo  m 
fome  parts  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  from  whence  I 
received  the  feeds  •,  this  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem  to 
the  heio-ht  of  twenty  feet,  fending  out  many  branches 
toward&the  top,  garnifhed  with  long  fpear-fhaped. 
leaves  which  are  rounded  at  their  ends  ;  they  are 
thick,’  fucculent,  and,  on  their  upper  fide,  of  a  lu¬ 
cid  green,  having  feveral  tranfverfe  nerves  from  the 
midrib  to  the  fide  ;  on  their  under  fide  they  are  of  a 
paler  green.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  Handing  on  long  foot-ftalks,  each  fufi- 
taining  two  or  three  flowers  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
other  fpecies. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  from  their  nuts, 
which  muil  be  procured  from  the  countries  where 
they  grow  naturally  ;  thefe  fhould  be  put  into  final! 
pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark  in  the.fpring,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotic  feeds,  giving  them 
now  and  then  a  little  water  to  promote  their  vegeta¬ 
tion.  When  the  plants  are  come  up  about  two  inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  fepa- 
rate  pot,  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged 
again  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to 
fhade  the  glaffes  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  until  the 
plants  have  taken  new  root  *  they  muft  alfo  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  water,  but  it  muft  not  be 
given  in  too  large  quantities.  As  the  fummer  ad¬ 
vances,  thefe  plants  fhould  have  air  admitted  to  them 
in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon ;  and  when 
they  have  filled  thefe  fmall  pots  with  their  roots,  they 
fhould  be  turned  out  and  tranfplanted  into  other  pots 
of  a  larger  fize,  but  they  muft  not  be  too  large  •,  for 
the  roots  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  confined,  nor  fhould 
the  earth  in  which  they  are  planted  be  rich,  but  a 
light  fandy  foil  is  beft  for  them  i  after  they  are  new 
potted  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again, 
obferving  to  water  them  now  and  then,  as  alfo  to  ad¬ 
mit  air  under  the  glaffes  every  day  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  When  the  plants  are  grown 
about  a  foot  high,  they  fhould  have  a  larger  fhare 
of  air,  in  order  to  harden  them  before  the  winter, 
but  they  fhould  not  be  wholly  expofed  to  the  open 
air.  In  the  winter  thefe  plants  fhould  be  placed  in  a 
warm  ftove,  and  during  that  feafon  they  fhould  have 
very  little  water  given  to  them,  efpecially  in  cold 
weather,  left  it  fhould  rot  their  roots.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  thefe  plants  fhould  be  fhifted  again  into 
other  pots,  at  which  time  you  fhould  take  away  as 
much  as  you  conveniently  can  of  the  old  earth  from 
their  roots,  and  afterwards  cut  off  the  decayed  fibres ; 
then  put  them  into  pots  filled  with  the  fame  light  fan¬ 
dy  earth,  and  plunge  them  into  the  bark-bed  again, 
for  thefe  plants  will  not  thrive  well  unlefs  they  are 
conftantly  kept  in  tan :  and  as  they  abound  with 
milky  juice,  they  fhould  be  fparingly  watered,  for 
they  are  impatient  of  moifture,  efpecially  during  the 
winter  feafon. 

When  by  any  accident  the  tops  of  thefe  plants  are 
injured,  they  frequently  put  out  flioots  from  their 
roots,  which,  if  carefully  taken  up  and  potted,  will 
make  good  plants,  fo  that  they  may  be  this  way  pro¬ 
pagated. 

CERCIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  458.  Siliquaftrum.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  646.  tab.  414.  The  Judas-tree,  in  French 

Guainier. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  jhort  bell-fhaped  empalemcnt  of  one  leaf. \  which 
is  convex  at  the  bottom,  and  full  of  honey  liquor  ;  at  the 
top  it  is  indented  in  five  parts.  The  flower  hath  five 
petals,  which  are  inferted  in  the  empalement ,  and  greatly 
refimbles  a  papilionaceous  flower.  The  two  wings  rife 
above  the  ftandard,  and  are  reflexed ;  the  ftandard  is  of 
one  roundifh  petal,  and  the  keel  is  compofed  of  two  petals, 
in  form  of  a  heart,  which  inclofi  the  parts  of  genera¬ 
tion.  It  hath  ten  diftinPl  ftamina,  which  decline,  four 
of  which  are  longer  than  the  reft,  and  are  terminated  by 
oblong  incumbent  futumits.  It  hath  a  long  J lender  ger- 

men. 
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men,  fitting  upon  a  fender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  ob t ufe 
figma  the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  pod  with 
an  oblique  point ,  having  one  cell ,  iriclofing  fever al  roundijh 
comprejfed  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  Arft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle.  This 
genus  is  by  all  the  writers  placed  with  the  papilio¬ 
naceous  flowers,  before  Linn^us’s  Syftem,  which 
feparates  it  from  them,  becaufe  the  ftamina  in  thele 
flowers  are  all  diftinft  •,  whereas  the  papilionaceous 
flowers  have  nine  ftamina  joined  together,  and  one 
feparate. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cercis  ifiliquaftrum)  foliis  cordato-orbiculatis  gla- 
bris.  Hort.  Cliff.  156.  Cercis  with  round,  heart-jhaped, 
fnooth  leaves.  Siliquaftrum.  Call.  Duran.  415.  and 
the  Arbor  Judae.  Dod.  Pemp.  786.  The  common  Ju¬ 
das-tree. 

2.  Cercis  ( Canadenfs )  foliis  cordatis  pubefcentibus. 
Hort.  Cliff.  156.  Cercis  with  downy  heart-Jhaped  leaves. 
Siliquaftrum  Canadenfe.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  647. 
Canada  Arbor  Judm,  or  Red  Bud-tree. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  is  by  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguefe,  titled  the  Tree  of  Love:  this  rifes  with  an 
upright  trunk  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  covered 
with  a  dark  brown  bark,  dividing  upward  into  many 
irregular  branches ,  garnifhed  with  round,  heart- fhap- 
ed,  fmooth  leaves,  placed  irregularly  on  the  branches, 
having  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green  on 
their  upper,  and  of  a  grayifti  colour  on  their  under 
fide,  and  fall  off  in  autumn.  The  flowers  come  out 
on  every  fide  the  branches,  and  many  times  from  the 
ftern  of  the  tree  in  large  clufters,  arifing  from  the 
fame  point,  having  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a 
very  bright  purple  colour,  lb  make  a  line  appearance, 
efpecially  when  the  branches  are  covered  pretty  thick 
with  them  :  for  they  come  out  in  the  lpring  with  the 
leaves,  fo  are  in  full  beauty  before  the  leaves  have 
obtained  to  half  their  fize.  The  fhape  of  the  flower 
is  the  fame  as  other  papilionaceous  (or  butterfly) 
flowers  •,  thefe  have  an  agreeable  poignancy,  fo  are 
frequently  eaten  in  fallads.  When  the  flowers  fall 
off,  the  germen  becomes  a  long  flat  pod  with  one 

■  cell,  containing  one  row  of  roundifh  feeds,  a  little 
comprelfed  ;  but  thefe  do  not  often  fucceed  the  flow¬ 
ers  in  this  country  upon  ftandard  trees,  for  the  birds 
pick  off  the  flowers  when  fully  open  •,  but  where  they 
have  been  planted  againft  good  afpefted  walls,  I  have 
feen  great  plenty  of  the  pods,  which,  in  warm  fea- 
fons,  have  ripened  very  well. 

Thefe  trees  are  ulually  planted  with  other  flowering 
trees  and  fhrubs  for  ornaments  to  pleafure-gardens, 
and  for  their  Angular  beauty,  deferve  a  place  as  well 
as  moft  other  forts ;  for  when  they  are  arrived  to  a 
good  fize,  they  are  productive  of  flowers,  fo  as  that 
the  branches  are  often  clofely  covered  with  them  ;  and 
the  Angular  fhape  of  their  leaves  make  a  very  pretty 
variety  in  the  fummer,  and  are  feldom  damaged  by 
infects,  fo  that  they  are  often  entire,  when  many  other 
trees  have  their  leaves  almoft  eaten  up.  This  tree 
flowers  in  May,  when  planted  in  the  full  air,  but 
againft  warm  wails  it  is  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
earlier. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  beautifully  veined  with 
black  and  green,  and  takes  a  ftne  polifh,  fo  may  be 
converted  to  many  ufes. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this  tree,  one  with 
a  white,  and  the  other  hath  a  flefh-coloured  flower, 
but  thefe  have  not  half  the  beauty  of  the  ftrft.  Tour- 
nefort  alfo  mentions  one  with  broader  pods  and 
pointed  leaves,  which  I  believe  is  only  a  variety  of  this. 
The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  called  Red  Bud,  I  fuppofe  from 
the  red  flower-buds  appearing  in  the  fpring  before 
the  leaves  come  out ;  this  grows  to  a  middling  ftature 
in  the  places  where  it  is  a  native,  but  in  England 
rarely  rifes  with  a  ftern  more  than  twelve  feet  high, 
but  branches  out  near  the  root.  The  branches  of  this 
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ate  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  Arft  fort;  the  leaves  are 
downy,  and  terminate  in  points  ;  whereas  thofe  of 
the  Arft  are  fmooth,  and  round  at  the  end  where  they 
are  indented.  The  flowers  of  this  are  alfo  fmaller,  fo 
do  not  make  fo  ftne  appearance  as  thofe  of  the  Arft  ; 
but  the  trees  are  equally  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  the 
open  air  very  well. 

The  flowers  of  this  fort  are  frequently  put  into  fallads 
by  the  inhabitants  of  America  ;  .and  the  French  in 
Canada  pickle  the  flowers,  but  thefe  have  little  fla¬ 
vour.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  the  fame  colour 
and  texture  as  that  of  the  Arft. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds 
upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  April  (and  if  you  put  a 
little  hot  dung  under  the  bed,  it  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  growth  of  the  feeds  ;)  when  the  feeds  are  fown. 
Aft  the  earth  over  them  about  half  an  inch  thick ; 
and,  if  the  feafon  prove  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to 
cover  the  bed  with  mats,  to  preferve  it  from  great 
rains,  which  will  fometimes  burft  the  feeds,  and  caufe 
them  to  rot ;  the  feeds  will  often  remain  till  the  fpring 
following  before  they  come  up,  fo  the  ground  mult 
not  be  difturbed  till  you  are  convinced  that  the  plants 
are  all  come  up  ;  for  fome  few  may  rife  the  Arft  year, 
and  a  greater  number  the  fecond. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  cleared  from  weeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather 
muff  be  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  water*  which 
will  greatly  promote  their  growth.  The  winter  fol¬ 
lowing,  if  the  weather  is  very  cold,  it  will  be  proper 
to  fhelter  the  plants,  by  covering  them  either  with 
mats  or  dry  ftraw  in  hard  frofts,  but  they  fhould 
conftantly  be  opened  in  mild  weather,  otherwife  they 
will  grow  mouldy  and  decay. 

About  the  beginning  of  April,  you  fhould  prepare  a 
fpot  of  good  frefh  ground,  to  tranfplant  thefe  out 
(for  the  beft  feafon  to  remove  them  is  juft  before  they 
begin  to  lhoot ;)  then  you  fhould  carefully  take  up 
the  plants,  being  careful  not  to  break  their  roots, 
and  plant  them  as  foon  as  poffible,  becaufe  if  their 
roots  are  dried  by  the  air,  it  will  greatly  prejudice 
them. 

The  diftance  thefe  fhould  be  planted,  muff  be  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  time  they  are  to  remain  before  they 
are  again  tranfplanted ;  but  commonly  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  two  feet  row  from  row,  and  a  foot  afunder  in  the 
rows,  which  is  full  room  enough  for  them  to  grow 
two  or  three  years,  by  which  time  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  deftgned  to  remain  ;  for 
if  they  are  too  old  when  removed,  they  feldom  fuc¬ 
ceed  fo  well  as  younger  plants. 

The  ground  between  the  plants  fhould  be  carefully 
kept  clean  from  weeds  in  fummer,  and  in  the  fpring 
fhould  be  well  dug  to  loofen  the  earth,  that  their 
roots  may  extend  themfelves  every  way ;  at  that  fea¬ 
fon  prune  off  all  ftrong  Ade  branches  (efpecially  if 
you  intend  to  train’them  up  for  ftandard  trees,)  that 
their  top  branches  may  not  be  checked  by  their  Ade 
fhoots,  which  often  attraft  the  greateft  part  of  the 
nourifhment  from  the  roots ;  and  if  their  ftemf*are 
crooked,  you  muft  place  a  ftrong  ftake  down  by  the 
Ade  of  each  plant,  and  faften  the  Item  to  it  in  feveral 
places,,  fo  as  to  bring  it  ftrait,  which  direction  it  will 
foon  take  as  it  grows  larger,  and  thereby  the  plants 
will  be  rendered  beautiful. 

When  they  have  remained  in  this  nurfery  two  or 
three  years,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  fpring 
where  they  are  deftgned  to  remain,  which  may  be  in 
wildernels  quarters  among  other  flowering  trees,  ob- 
ferving  to  place  them  with  trees  of  the  fame  growth, 
fo  as  they  may  not  be  overhung,  which  is  a  great  pre¬ 
judice  to  moft  plants. 

CEREFOLIUM.  See  Choerefolium. 

CEREUS.  Par.  Bat.  122.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  292. 
Juff.  Aft.  R.  Par.  1716.  Caftus,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant, 
539.  The  Torch  Thiftle, 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  oblong  fcaly  empalement ,  which  is  covered  with 
[pines,  and  fits  upon  the  germen.  The  flower  is  ccmpofed 

M.  mm  of 
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cf  H  tmt  mailer  of  narrow  pointed  petals,  which  fpread 
open  tike  the  fan’s  rays.  It  hath  a  great  number  of 
declining  jtamma,  which  arc  mferted  to  ser- 

Lei,,  which  is  fitmtei  under  the  • 

fl7«  head! *  dhe  germen 

fucculent  fruit,  with  a  prickly  fin,  full  of  ftrnll  feeds  in 

l>Stus  has  joined  the  plants  of  this  |enUS’ ai^ 
alfo  thole  of  Opuntia  to  the  Cacftus,  m^ing 
only  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  ;  but  as  the  fl^er 
of  thefe  plants  differ  greatly  m  their  form  trorn  thofe 
of  the  Cacftus,  theylhould  be  feparated  i  and [  by  pi  e- 

ferving  the  title  to  this  genus,  by  which  /hJttcreaf- 
long  known,  it  will  prevent  confufion  and  7 
ing  the  number  of  genera,  die  fpecihc  diffu-ences 

may  be  better  afcertained.  Linnaeus  places  the  | 

of  Caflus  in  his  twelfth  clafs,  intitled  Icolandiia, 
which  he  includes  thofe  plants,  whole  Aow^s  have 
from  nineteen  to  thirty  (lamina,  which  are  laftened  to 

•  the  petals. 

The  Species  are,  .  .  , 

i.  Cereus  ( Hexagonus )  ereftis,  fexangularis,  longus, 
anrulis  dift'antibus.  Upright  long  Cereus  with  fix  angles, 
which  are  far  difiant .  Cereus  credos  altiffirms iSun- 
namenfis.  Par.  Bat.  116.  Talleft  upright  Torch  Thiftle 

of  Surinam.  .  .. 

2  Cereus  {Tetragonus)  eredtis  quadrangulans,  angulis 
’  compreffis.  Upright  Cereus  with  four  comprejfed  angles. 
Cereus  eredtus  quadrangularis,  coftis  alarum  initar 
alfui gentibus.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  293.  Four-cornered  up¬ 
right  Torch  Thijlle. 

n  Cereus  ( Lanuginofus )  eredtus  odtangulans,  angulis 
obtufis,  fuperne  inermibus.  Upright  Cereus  with  eight 
oblufe  angles,  having  no  fpines  on  the  upper  part.  Ce¬ 
reus  eredtus,'  frudtu  rubro  non  fpinofo.  Par.  Bat.  1 14^ 
Upright  Torch  Thijlle  with  a  red  fruit,  having,  no  fpines..  ' 

4.  Cereus  {Per uvi anus)  erectus  odtangularis,  angulis 
obtufis,  fpinis  robuftioribus  patulis.  Upright  Cereus 
with  eight  angles  which  are  obtufe ,  and  Jlrong  fpreading 
fpines.  “  Cereus  eredtus  maximus  frudtu  fpinofo  rubro. 
Dadus.  Par.  Bat.  113.  Greatejl  upright  Torch  Thijlle 
with  a  red  prickly  fruit. 

5.  Cereus  ( Repandns )  erectus  novemangularis,  obfoletis 
angulis,  fpinis  lana  brevioribus.  Upright  Cereus  with 
nine  angles ,  and  fpines  foorter  than  the  down.  Cereus 
Curaffavscus,  eredtus,  maximus,  frudtu  rubro  non 
fpinofo,  lanugine  flavefcente.  Par.  Bat.  1 1 5.  Greatejl 
upright  T orch  Thijlle  with  a  red  fruit ,  having  no  fpines , 
and  a  yellowifo  down. 

6.  Cereus  ( Heptagonus )  eredtus  odtangularis,  fpinis  la¬ 
na  longioribus.  Upright  Cereus  with  feven  or  eight  an¬ 
gles,  and  fpines  longer  than  the  down.  Cereus  eredtus 
craifilfimus  maxime  angulofus,  fpinis  albis  pluribus 
longilfimis,  lanugine  flava.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  293.  Up¬ 
right  thickejl  Torch  Thijlle ,  having  many  angles ,  feveral 
very  long  white  fpines ,  and  a  yellow  down. 

y.  Cereus  ( Royeni )  eredtus  novemangularis,  fpinis  lana 
asqualibus.  Upright  Torch  Thijlle  with  nine  angles ,  and 
fpines  of  equal  length  with  the  down.  Cereus  eredtus, 
gracilis,  fpinofilfimis,  fpinis  flavis,  polygonus,  lanu¬ 
gine  alba  pallefcente.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  293.  Upright 
Jlender  Torch  Thiftle ,  very  full  of  yellcwijh  fpines,  many 
angles,  and  a  pale  white  down. 

8.  Cereus  ( Gracilis )  eredtus  gracilior  novemangularis 
fpinis  brevibus,  angulis  obtufis.  Slenderer  upright  T orch 
Thiftle  having  nine  obtufe  angles,  and  fort  fpines.  Ce¬ 
reus  altiffimis,  gracilior,  frudtu  extus  luteo  intus  ni- 
veo,  feminibus  nigris  pleno.  Talleft  Jlender  T orch  Thif¬ 
tle  with  a  fruit  yellow  without ,  white  within,  and  full 
of  black  feeds. 

9.  Cereus  ( Triangularis )  repens  triangularis,  frudtu 
maximo  rotundo,  rubro,  efculento.  Creeping  triangu¬ 
lar  Torch  Thijlle,  with  very  large,  round,  red,  eatable 
fruit.  Cereus  lcandens  minor  trigonus  articulatis 
frudtu  fuavilfimo.  Par.  Bat.  Prod.  1 1 8.  Lefer ,  creep- 
ing,  three-cornered,  jointed  Torch  Thijlle ,  with  a  very 
fweet  fruit,  commonly  called  in  the  IVeJt  Indies,  the  true 
prickly  Pear,  and  by  the  Spaniards  Pithatiaya. 
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10.  Cereus  {Compreffis)  repens  triangularis,  angulis 
comprellis.  Creeping  triangular  Torch  Thijlle,  with 
comprejfed  angles.  Ficoides  Americanum,  f.  Cereus 
eredtus,  criftatus,  foliis  triangularibus  profunde  ca- 
naliculatis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  29.  f.  3.  Crofted  Afri¬ 
can  Torch  Thiftle,  with  three  angles  deeply  channelled. 

11.  Cereus  {Grandiflorus)  repens  fubquinquangularibus. 
Creeping  Torch  Thiftle  with  five  angles.  Cereus  foam 
dens  minor  polygonus  articulatis.  Par.  Bat.  120. 
Leffier  jointed  climbing  Torch  Thiftle  with  many  angles. 

12.  Cereus  {Flagelliformis)  repens  decemangukris. 
Creeping  Cereus  with  ten  angles.  Cereus  minor  fcan- 
dens,  polygonus,  fpinofiffimis,  flore  purpureo.  Ed. 
Prior.  Leffier  climbing  T orch  Thiftle,  with  many  fpinou% 
angles  and  a  purple  ftozver. 

The  firft  fort  has  been  the  moil  common  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  gardens.  This  grows  naturally  in  Surinam,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  to  the  gardens  in  Holland, 
where  it  produced  flowers  in  the  year  1681,  and  from 
the  Dutch  gardens,  molt  parts  of  Europe  have  been 
fupplied  with  this  plant. 

This  rifes  with  an  upright  fcalk,  having  fix  large  an¬ 
gles,  which  are  far  afunder,  armed  with  fharp  lpines, 
which  come  out  in  clutters  at  certain  diftances,  arif- 
ing  from  a  point,  but  fpread  open  every  way  like  a  ftar*, 
the  outer  fubftance  of  the  plant  is  foft,  herbaceous, 
and  full  of  juice,  but  in  the  center  there  is  a  ftrong 
fibrous  circle  running  the  whole  length,  which  fecures 
the  item  from  being  broke  by  winds.  Thefe  will 
rife  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  provided 
their  tops  are  not  injured,  if  they  have  room  to  grow ; 
but  feme  of  them  have  grown  too  tall  to  be  kept  in 
the  ftoves,  fo  have  either  been  cut  off,  or  the  plants 
laid  down  at  length  in  winter ;  but  whenever  the  ftems 
are  cut,  or  otherwile  injured,  they  put  out  one,  two, 
or  fometimes  three  flioots,  from  the  angles,  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  wounded  part,  and  frequently  one  or 
two  lower  down.  Thefe  flioots,  if  they  are  not  cut 
off,  form  fo  many  diftindt  ftems,  and  grow  upright ; 
but  thefe  feldom  are  fo  large  as  the  principal  ftem, 
efpecially  if  more  than  one  is  left  on  the  fame  plant. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  angles  on  the  fide  of 
the  ftem ;  thefe  have  a  thick,  flefliy,  fcaly  foot-ftalk, 
round,  channelled,  and  hairy,  fupporting  a  fwelling 
germen,  upon  the  top  of  which  fits  the  fcaly  prickly 
empalement,  clofely  furrounding  the  petals  of  the 
flowers,  till  a  little  time  before  they  expand,  which 
in  moft  of  the  forts  is  in  the  evening,  and  their  dura¬ 
tion  is  very  fliort,  for  before  the  next  morning  they 
wither  and  decay.  The  flower  of  this  fort  is  compofed 
of  many  concave  petals,  which,  when  fully  expand¬ 
ed,  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Hollyhock ;  the  inner 
petals  are  white,  and  crenated  at  their  extremity. 
The  empalement  is  green,  with  fome  purple  ftripes ; 
the  middle  of  the  flower  is  occupied  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  ftamina,  which  decline,  and  rife  at  their  extre¬ 
mities,  having  roundifn  fummits.  The  flowers  of 
this  kind  are  never  fucceeded  by  fruit  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  nor  do  the  plants  often  produce  their  flowers 
here  ;  but  when  they  do,  there  are  generally  feveral 
on  the  fame  plant.  I  have  fome  years  had  more  than 
a  dozen  upon  a  Angle  plant,  which  have  all  flowered 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  The  ufual  time  of 
its  flowering  is  in  July. 

This  fort  is  not  lb  tender  as  the  others,  fo  may  be 
preferved  in  a  warm  green-houle,  without  any  artifi¬ 
cial  heat ;  but  the  plants  ftiould  have  no  water  given 
them  in  winter,  when  they  are  thus  fltuated  •,  for  un- 
lefs  they  are  placed  in  a  ftove,  where  the  moifture 
is  loon  evaporated,  the  wet  will  occafion  them  to  rot. 
Thefe  plants  naturally  grow  upon  very  dry  rocky 
places,  where  their  roots  are  confined,  fo  they  mull 
not  be  planted  in  large  pots,  nor  ftiould  they  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  rich  foil  •,  the  belt  compoft  lor  them  is  one  third 
light  earth  from  a  common,  a  third  of  lea  fand,  and 
the  other  part  lifted  lime-rubbifh  •,  il  thefe  are  well 
mixed  together,  and  often  turned  over  before  the 
plants  are  put  into  it,  they  will  thrive  the  better.  The 
farther  directions  for  their  management,  will  be  here¬ 
after  exhibited. 
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The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  fem  like  the 
firft,  but  it  hath  only  four  angles,  which  are  com- 
preffed,  and  ftand  far  afunder.  This  is  very  f  abject 
to  put  out  many  {hoots  from  the  fides,  which  flops 
its  upright  growth,  lo  that  the  plants  rarely  life  more 
than  four  or  five  feet  high.  This  hath  not  ftowerd 
in  England,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 
The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  feventh  and  eighth 
forts  grow  naturally  in  the  Britifh  iflands  of  America, 
from  whence  I  received  them  in  the  year  1 72^- 
Thefe  have  the  fame  form  as  the  firft,  but  differ  in 
the  fize  of  their  ftems,  the  number  of  angles,  and 
the  length  of  their  fpines,  as  is  before  expreffed  in 
their  titles  •,  but,  except  the  eighth  fort,  not  any  of 
them  have  flowered  in  England  as  yet,  though  there 
are  many  of  the  plants  which  are  more  than  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  high :  the  eighth  fort  hath  the 
fmalleft  ftem  of  any  of  the  upright  forts  which  I  have 
yet  feen;  this  hath  generally  nine  obtufe  angles, 
which  are  armed  with  fhort  fpines,  placed  at  farther 
diftances  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  nor  are  the 
channels  between  the  angles  near  fo  deep.  _  The 
flowers  of  this  are  produced  from  the  angels,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  firft,  but  they  are  final ler,  and 
the  empalement  is  of  a  light  green,  without  any 
mixture  of  colour.  The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  and 
Ihape  of  a  middling  Bergamot  Pear,  having  many 
loft  fpines  On  the  fldn  •,  the  outfide  is  a  pale  yellow, 
the  infide  very  white,  full  of  pulp,  having  a  great 
number  of  fmall  black  feeds  lodged  in  it.  This  fort 
frequently  flowers  in  July,  and  in  Warm  feafons  will 
perfedt  its  fruit,  which  hath  very  little  flavour  in  this 
country. 

Thefe  forts  are  more  impatient  of  cold  than  the  firft, 
lb  require  a  ftove  to  preferve  them  in  winter ;  nor 
fhould  they  be  expofed  abroad  in  fummer,  but  kept 
conftantly.  in  the  houfe,  giving  them  a  large  Ihare  of 
air  in  warm  weather. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Peru,  from 
whence  it  was  fent  to  the  royal  garden  at  Paris ;  and 
in  the  year  1734,  I  was  favoured  with  fome  cuttings 
of  it  by  Dr.  Bernard  de  Juflieu,  demonftrator  of 
the  plants  in  that  garden.  Thefe  fucceeded  in  the 
Chellea  garden,  and  have  fince  been  communicated 
to  moft  of  the  curious  gardens  in  England.  This  is 
not  fo  tender  as  the  other  forts,  fo  may  be  preferred 
in  a  good  green-houfe,  or  placed  under  a  hot-bed 
frame  in  winter,  and  in  fummet  Ihould  be  expofed 
to  the  open  air,  which  will  prevent  the  fhoots  frorn 
drawing  weak,  and  thereby  a  greater  number  of 
flowers  will  be  produced  •,  but  during  the  time  they 
remain  in  the  open  air,  they  fhould  have  little  water; 
and  if  the  fealon  fhould  prove  wet,  the  plants  fhould 
be  fcreened  from  it,  otherwife  it  will  caufe  them  to 
rot  the  following  winter.  This  fort  produces  its  flow¬ 
ers  in  May,  and  fometimes  earlier,  when  the  feafon 
is  warm. 

The  ninth  fort  is,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes, 
trained  up  againft  their  houfes  for  the  fake  of  its 
fruit,  which  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Bergamot  Pear, 
and  of  a  moft  delicious  flavour.  This,  and  alio  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  forts,  are  tender,  fo 
require  a  warm  ftove  to -preferve  them.  Thefe 
fhould  be  placed  againft  the  walls  of  the  ftove,  into 
which  they  will  infinuate  their  roots,  and  extend 
themfelves  to  a  great  length ;  and  with  a  little  help, 
in  fattening  them  to  the  wall  in  a  few  places,  may  be 
led  up  about  the  deling  of  the  houfe,  where  they 
will  appear  very  handfome.  .  And  the  eleventh  iort, 
when  arrived  to  a  fufficient  ftrength,  will  produce 
many  exceeding  large,  beautiful,  fweet-fcented  flow¬ 
ers;  but  they  are  (like  moft  of  the  flowers  of  thefe 
kinds)  of  very  fhort  duration,  fcarcely  continuing 
full  blown  Tix  hours ;  nor  do  the  fame  flowers  ever 
open  again,  when  once  clofed :  they  begin  to  open 
in  the  evening  between  feven  and  eight  of  the  clock, 
are  fully  blown  by  eleven,  and  by  three  or  four  the 
next  morning  fade,  and  hang  down  quite  decayed ; 
but,  during  their  continuance,  there  is  fcarce  any 
flower  of  greater  beauty,  or  that  makes  a  more  mag- 
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nificent  appearance ;  for  the  calyx  of  the  flower, - 
when  open,  is  near  a  foot  diameter;  the  infide  of 
which,  being  of  a  fplendid  yellow  colour;  appears 
like  the  rays  of  a  bright  ftar,  the  outfide  of  a  dark 
brown  ;  and  the  petals  of  the  flowers  being  of  a  pure 
White;  adds  to  the  luftre  ;  and  the  vaft  number  of 
recurved  ftamina,  furrounding  the  ftyle  in  the  center 
of  the  flower,  make  a  fine  appearance ;  and  add  to 
this  the  fine  lcent  of  the  flower,  which  perfumes  the 
air  to  a  confiderable  diftance  :  there  is  fcarce  any  plant 
Which  delerves  a  place  in  the  hot-houfe  fo  much  as 
this,  efpecially  as  it  is  to  be  trained  againft  the  wall, 
where  it  wall  not  take  up  room.  The  ufual  feafon 
of  its  flowering  is  in  July,  and  when  the  plants  are 
large,  they  will  produce  a  great  number  of  flowers, 
fo  that  there  will  be  a  fucceffion  of  them  for  feveral 
nights,  and  many  of  them  will  open  the  fame  night. 
I  have  frequently  had  fix,  eight,  or  ten  flowers  open 
at  the  fame  time  upon  one  plant,  which  have  made 
a  moft  magnificent  appearance  by  candle-light,  but 
none  of  them  have  been  fucceeded  by  any  appearance 
of  fruit. 

The  tenth  fort  produces  a  flower  little  inferior  to  the 
former,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  perfons  who 
have  feen  them  ;  but  I  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  any  of  thefe  plants  which  have  been  under  my 
care  flower ;  nor  have  I  heard  of  more  than  two  gar¬ 
dens  where  they  have  as  yet  flowered  in  England ; 
the  firft  of  them  was  many  years  fince  in  the  royal 
gardens  at  Elampton  Court,  when  there  was  a  curious 
colleffion  of  exotic  plants  kept  in  good  order  in 
thofe  gardens,  which  have  fince  been  greatly  ne¬ 
glected  ;  the  other  was  produced  in  the  gardens  of 
the  right  honourable  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
at  Wentworth-Hall,  in  Yorkfhire.  Thefe  are  the 
only  gardens  in  this  country  where  I  have  heard  of 
this  fort  having  produced  flowers ;  although  there  are 
many  of  thefe  plants  in  feveral  gardens,  which  are  of 
a  confiderable  age,  and  extend  their  branches  to  a 
very  great  diftance. 

The  ninth  fort  has  never  produced  any  flowers  as  yet 
in  England,  nor  have  we  any  good  figure  of  the 
floWer  in  any  of  the  botanic  books ;  but  I  have  been 
informed  by  fome  curious  perfons  who  have  refided 
in  America,  that  the  flowers  are  not  near  fo  beautiful 
as  thofe  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  but  the  fruit  is 
greatly  efteemed  by  all  the  inhabitants. 

The  twelfth  fort  produces  a  greater  number  of  flow¬ 
ers  than  either  of  the  other ;  thefe  are  of  a  fine  Pink 
colour,  both  within  and  without ;  the  petals  are  not 
fo  numerous,  and  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  longer 
than  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies ;  and,  contrary  to  all 
the  other  forts,  keep  open  three  or  four  days,  pro¬ 
vided  the  weather  is  not  too  hot,  or  the  place  where 
they  ftand  kept  too  warm.  During  the  continuance 
of  thefe  flowers,  they  make  a  fine  appearance.  This 
fort  has  very  {lender  trailing  branches,  which  require 
to  be  fupported ;  but  thefe  do  not  extend  fo  _  far  as 
thofe  of  the  other  fort,  nor  are  their  branches  jointed 
as  thofe  are,  fo  they  cannot  be  trained  fo  far  againft 
the  walls  of  the  houfe ;  but  as  it  produces  fiTch. 
beautiful  flowers,  and  in  fo  great  plenty,  it  may  be 
placed  among  the  firft  clafs  of  exotic  plants.  This 
plant  has  produced  fruit  in  the  garden  at  Chelfea, 
but  it  hath  not  as  yet  ripened. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  cuttings,  fo  that 
if  you  intend  to  increafe  the  number  of  them,  you 
muft  cut  off  the  Items  of  the  upright  forts  at  what 
length  you  pleafe  ;  thefe  fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place 
to  heal  the  part  cut,  at  leaft  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
before  they  are  planted ;  but  if  they  lie  a  month  it 
is  much  the  better,  and  they  will  be  in  lefs  danger 
of  rotting,  efpecially  thofe  forts  which  are  the  moft 
fucculent. 

Thefe  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with 
the  mixture °of  earth  before  dire&ed,  laying  fome 
ftones  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  to  drain  off  the 
moifture ;  then  place  the  pots  into  a  gentle  hot-bed 
of  tanners  bark,  to  facilitate  their  rooting,  giving 
them  once  a  week  a  gentle  watering. 

Tire 
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The  bell  feafon  for  this  work  is  in  June,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July,  that  they  may  have  time  to  root 
before  winter ;  towards  the  middle  of  Auguft  you 
muft  begin  to  give  them  air  by  degrees,  to  harden 
them  againft  winter,  but  they  Ihould  not  be  wholly 
expofed  to  the  open  air  or  fun  •,  at  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  or 
green-houfe,  where  they  are  to  abide  the  wintei, 
during  which  feafon  you  muft  be  very  careful  not  to 
let  them  have  much  water-,  and  always  obferve  to 
place  the  young  plants,  for  the  firft  winter,  in  a  little 
warmer  fituation  than  the  older  plants,  as  being  fome- 

what  tenderer.  . ,  . 

Thefe  plants  ihould  always  have  a  dry  fituation  in 
winter,  for  as  they  imbibe  the  greateft  part  of  their 
nouriihment  from  the  circumambient  air,  fo  if  this 
be  too  replete  with  moift  particles,  it  will  occafion 
their  rotting ;  therefore  they  ihould  not  be  expofed 
abroad,  not  even  in  the  midft  of  fummer,  unlefs  they 
are  under  ihelter ;  for  great  rains,  which  often  happen 
at  that  feafon,  are  very  injurious  to  them;  the  fjrft 
eight  forts  fhould  be  therefore  placed  fo  as  to  enjoy 
a  free  air  in  the  fummer,  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
fcreened  from  rains  and  great  dews  it  will  therefore 
be  much  the  better  method  to  fet  them  in  an  open 
glafs  ftove,  where  the  windows  may  be  fet  open  in 
good  weather,  and  fnut  in  cold  or  wet.  The  other 
four  forts  muft  not  be  expofed  too  much  to  the  open 
air,  even  in  the  hotteft  feafon,  efpecially  if  you  de- 
fign  to  have  them  flower;  and  in  winter  they 
fhould  be  kept  very  warm,  and  have  no  water  given 
them. 

When  you  have  once  cut  off  the  tops  of  any  of  thefe 
plants,  in  order  to  increafe  them,  the  lower  parts 
will  put  forth  freih  fhoots  from  their  angles,  which, 
when  grown  to  be  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  may  alfo 
be  taken  off  to  make  frefh  plants;  and,  by  this  means, 
the  old  plants  will  continually  afford  a  fupply,  fo  that 
you  never  need  cut  off  above  one  plant  of  a  fort, 
which  you  fhould  preferve  for  a  breeder. 

Thefe  plants  being  fucculent,  they  will  bear  to  be  a 
long  time  out  of  the  ground ;  therefore  whoever  hath 
a  mind  to  get  any  of  them  from  the  Weft  Indies, 
need  give  no  other  inftrucftions  to  their  friends,  but 
to  cut  them  off,  and  let  them  lie  two  or  three  days 
to  dry ;  then  put  them  up  in  a  box  with  dry  hay,  or 
ftraw,  to  keep  them  from  wounding  each  other  with 
their  fpines,  and  if  they  are  two  or  three  months  on 
their  paffage,  they  will  keep  very  well,  provided  no 
wet  get  to  them. 

CER  IN  I  HE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  17 1.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  79.  tab.  16.  Honeywort;  in  French,  Me- 
linet. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  oblong  'permanent  empalement ,  cut  into  jive 
equal  parts.  The  flower  hath  one  petal,  having  a  thick 
jhort  tube ,  which  fwells  upward  much  thicker ,  and  at  the 
brim  is  quinquefid ;  the  chaps  are  naked  and  pervious ; 
it  hath  jive  floor t  famine ,  terminated  by  pointed  upright 
fummits.  In  the  bottom  are  fituated  four  germen ,  fup- 
poi  ting  a  fiender  Jlyle  the  length  of  the  famine,  crowned 
by  an  cbtufe  fiigma ;  two  of  the  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  fo  many  feeds,  which  are  hard,  fnooth,  plain  on 
one  fule,  but  convex  on  the  other,  and  are  inclofed  in  the 
- empalement . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnteus  s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamirta  iind  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cerinthe  /Major)  foliis  ovato-oblongis,  afperis, 
amplexicaulibus,  corollis  obtufiufculis,  patulis.  Ho¬ 
neywort  with  oval,  oblong ,  rough  leaves,  embracing  the 
Jtalk,  and  fpreading  blunt  petals.  Cerinthe  quorundam 
major,  Ipinoio  folio,  flavo  flore.  J.  B.  3.  602 
greater  Honeywort  with  a  prickly  leaf,  and  a  yellow 

jiOcVcr  • 

2.  Cerinthe  ( Glabris)  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  glabris, 
amplexicaulibus,  corollis  obtufiufculis,  patulis.  Honey- 

^UJj  c  onS->  oval,  fnooth  leaves,  embracing  the 
Jm^s,  and  a  fpreading  blunt  petal.  Cerinthe  flore  rubro 
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•  purpurafeente.  C'.  B.  P.  25S.  Honeywort  with  a  pur - 

plijh  red  fower. 

3.  Cerinthe  ( Minor )  foliis  amplexicaulibus,  integris, 
fructibus  geminis,  corollis  acutis,  claufis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  137.  Honey wor t  with  entire  leaves,  embracing 
the  fialk,  a  double  fruit,  and  a  pointed  clofed  petal.  Ce¬ 
rinthe  minor.  C.  B.  P.  258.  Smaller  Honeywort. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  In  Germany  and  Italy. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  riles  with  fmooth 
branching  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed 
with  oval,  oblong,  prickly  leaves;  which  are  of  a 
fea-green,  fpotted  with  white,  and  embrace  the  ftalks 
with  their  bafe ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end 
of  the  branches.  Handing  between  the  fmall  leaves, 
which  embrace  the  ftalks;  thefe  are  long,  tubulous, 
and  blunt  at  the  top,  where  the  tube  is  greatly  en¬ 
larged  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  have  a  mellous  liquor 
in  their  tubes,  with  which  the  bees  are  much  de¬ 
lighted  ;  and  an  herbaceous  empalement,  cut  into 
five  parts,  which  afterward  inclofes  the  feeds ;  thefe 
flowers  have  each  four  embryos,  or  germen,  but  only 
two  of  them  are  fruitful  The  top  of  the  ftalks  are 
reflexed  backward,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Turnfole. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Auguft  and  September.  If  the  feeds  are  not  taken 
as  foon  as  they  change  black,  they  drop  out  of  the 
empalement  in  a  Ihort  time ;  fo  unlefs  they  are  care¬ 
fully  gathered  up,  they  will  vegetate  with  the  firft 
moift  weather. 

The  fecond  fort  is  like  the  firft,  but  the.  leaves  are 
larger,  and  fmooth,  having  no  prickles  on  them. 
The  flowers  of  this  are  of  a  purplifh  red  colour,  and 
the  plants  grow  larger.  This  grows  in  Italy,  and  the 
fouth  of  France ;  it  is  alfo  an  annual  plant. 

The  third  fort  ,  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and 
other  mountainous  places ;  this  hath  flenderer  ftalks 
than  either  of  the  former,  which  rife  two  feet  high, 
and  clofer  garnifhed  with  leaves  than  either  of  the 
others ;  thefe  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe,  and 
are  of  a  bluer  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  fmall, 
their  upper  part  is  deeply  cut  into  five  fegments, 
but  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is  clofely  fhut  up;  the  em¬ 
palement  is  large,  and  clofely  furrounds  the  flower. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  appear  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  other  forts.  If  the  feeds  of  this  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  autumn, 
and  thefe  will  grow  much  taller,  and  flower  earlier 
than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  tire  fpring ;  this  hath 
been  fuppofed  a  perennial  plant  by  many,  but  from 
many  years  obfervation,  I  could  never  find  thefe 
plants  continue  after  they  had  flowered  and  perfefted 
their  feeds. 

The  fpecies  of  this  plant  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  for, 
if  they  are  kept  till  fpring,  the  growing  qir  lity  of 
them  is  often  loft ;  or  at  leaft  they  lie  fome  months  in 
the  ground  before  they  grow;  the  plants  are  hardy,  and 
if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  a  warm  fituation,  they  will 
endure  the  winter’s  cold  very  well  without  fhelter ; 
thefe  autumnal  plants  are  alfo  much  furer  to  produce 
ripe  feeds  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring, 
which  are  generally  late  in  the  feafon  before  they 
flower  -,  and  confequently  if  the  autumn  fhould  not 
prove  very  warm,  their  feeds  would  not  be  per¬ 
fected. 

The  plants  make  a  pretty  variety  for  large  borders  in 
gardens,  where,  if  they  ate  buffered  to  drop  their 
feeds,  the  plants  will  arife  without'  any  farther  care; 
fo  that  when  a  perfon  is  once  furnifhed  with  the  fe- 
veral  varieties,  he  need  be  at  no  more  trouble  than 
to  allow  each  of  them  a  refpedtive  place  where  it  may 
remain,  and  fow  itfelf ;  and  with  this  culture,  there 
is  a  greater  certainty  of  preferving  the  forts  than  in 
any  other  management ;  nor  will  they  perhaps  be  en¬ 
tirely  loft  in  this  .way,  if  it  fhould  happen  that  the 
feafon  fhould  prevent  their  ripening  feed  (as  it  fome- 
times  proves  ;)  for  w'hen  great  quantities  of  the  feeds 
have  fcattered  upon  the  ground,  fome  of  them  will 
be  buried  fo  deep,  in  ftirring  the  earth,  as  not  to 
grow  the  firft  year ;  which,  upon  being  turned  up 
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to  the  air  the  fucceeding  year,  will  conle  up  as  well 
as  new  feeds. 

CESTRUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  231.  Jafminoides. 
Dill.  Nov.  Gen.  170.  Baftard  Jafmine. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  bath  a  Jhort  tubular  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which  is 
indented  at  the  top  into  five  parts ,  which  are  ere  51.  I  he 
flower  is  funnel-fhaped,  of  one  petal,  having  a  long  cy¬ 
lindrical  tube,  which  fpreads  open  at  the  top,  where  it  is 
cut  into  five  equal  fegments ;  it  hath  five  f  lender  fiamina 
the  length  of  the  tube,  to  which  they  adhere,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundifh  four-cornered  fummits.  The  oval  cy¬ 
lindrical  germen  is  fituated  in  the  empalement,  fupporting 
a  fender  flyle  the  length  of  the  fiamina ,  crowned  by  an  ob- 
tufe  thick  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  oblong  berry  with  one  cell,  inclofing  fever al  roundifio 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Mo- 
nogynia,  the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one 
ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cestrum  ( Noblurnum )  floribus  pedunculatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  490.  Cefirum  with  flowers  ftanding  upon  foot- 
ftalks.  Jafminoides  foliis  Pifhaminis,  flore  virefcente 
nodu odoratiflimo.  Hort.  Elth.  183.  tab.  153.  Baftard 
Jafmine  with  leaves  of  Pifhamin,  and  a  greenifio  flower , 
fuelling  very  fweetly  in  the  night. 

2.  Cestrum  ( Diurnum )  floribus  feflilibus.  Hort.  Cliff. 
491.  Cefirum  with  flowers  growing  to  the  branches. 
Jafminoides  laureolae  folio,  flore  candido  interdiu 
odorato.  Hort.  Elth.  186.  tab.  154.  Baftard  Jafmine 
with  a  Spurge  Laurel  leaf,  and  a  white  flower,  fmelling 
in  the  day. 

3-.  Cestrum  ( Nervofum )  foliis  lanceolatis  oppofitis  ner- 
vis  tranfverfalibus,  pedunculis  ramofis.  Cefirum  with 
fpear-fhaped  ■  leaves  growing  oppofite ,  having  tranfverfe 
veins,  and  branching  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers.  Jafmi¬ 
noides  Americanum,  lauri  folio,  flore  albo  odorato. 
Houft.  MSS.  Baftard  Jafmine  of  America  with  a  Bay 

,  leaf ,  and  a  white ,  fweet ,  fmelling  flower. 

4.  Cestrum  ( Spicatum )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  floribus 
fpicatis,  alaribus  &  terminalibus.  Cefirum  with  oval 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  fpikes  from 
the  fides  and  tops  of  the  branches. 

5/ Cestrum  ( Confertum )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  obliquis, 
floribus  alaribus  confertis,  tubo  longiffimo  &  tenuif- 
fimo.  Cefirum  with  oblong  oval  leaves  which  are  oblique, 
and  flowers  growing  in  clufters  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches,  with  a  very  long  fender  tube. 

6.  Cestrum  ( Venenatum )  foliis  lanceolatis  obliquis,  flo¬ 
ribus  alaribus,  pedunculis  foliofis.  Cefirum  with  ob¬ 
lique  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides 
of  the  branches,  and  leafy  foot-fialks.  Jafminum  lauri- 
nis  foliis,  flore  pallide  luteo,  frudu  atrocaeruleo  po- 
lypyreno  venenato.  Sloan.  Hift.  Jam.  2.  p.  196. 
Jafmine  with  Bay  leaves ,  a  pale  yellow  flower,  and  a  dark 
blue  fruit  with  many  feeds,  which  are  poifonous. 

The  firft  fort  was  many  years  paft  saifed  in  the  cu¬ 
rious  gardens  of  the  Duchefs  of  Beaufort,  at  Bad- 
mington,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  and  was  from  thence 
communicated  to  feveral  gardens  in  England  and 
Holland,  where  in  the  latter  it  pafles  under  the  title 
of  Badmington  Jafmine  to  this  time.  This  grows 
naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  from  whence  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  feeds  by  the  title  of  Dama  de  Noche,  i.  e. 
Lady  of  the  Night  •,  which  appellation  I  fuppofe  was 
given  it,  from  the  flowers  fending  out  a  ftrong  odour 
after  the  fun  is  fet. 

It  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  about  fix  or  feven  feet 
high,  covered  with  a  grayifh  bark,  and  divides  up¬ 
ward  into  many  (lender  branches,  which  generally 
incline  to  one  fide  •,  and  are  garnifhed  with  leaves 
placed  alternate,  which  are  near  four  inches  long, 
and  one  and  a  half  broad,  fmooth  on  their  upper  fide, 
of  a  pale  green,  and  on  their  under  fide  they  have 
feveral  tranfverfe  veins,  and  are  of  a  fea-green  colour, 
having  (hort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  in  fmall  clufters,  ftanding 
upon  (hort  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  four  or  five 


flowers,  which  have  very  (hort  empalements,  with 
long  (lender  tubes,  which  are  enlarged  at  the  top, 
where  they  are  cut  into  five  parts  which  are  reficxed ; 
thefe  are  ot  an  herbaceous  colour ,  they  appear  in 
Auguft,  but  are  not  fucceedcd  by  berries  in  this 
country ;  but  thofe  which  I  received  from  America 
were  fmall,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  inclofing 
feveral  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  were  fent  me  from  the 
Havannah,  by  the  title  of  Dama  de  Dio,  or  Lady  of 
the  Day ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  to  the  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  covered  with  a  fmooth  light 
green  bark,  dividing  upward  into  many  fmaller 
branches,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  leaves  near  three 
inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  of  a  lively 
green  colour,  and  the  confidence  of  thofe  of  the 
Spurge  Laurel ;  thefe  are  ranged  alternately  on  the 
branches.  Toward  the  upper  part  of  the  (hoots  come 
out  the  flowers  from  the  wings  of  -the  leaves,  ftanding 
in  clufters  clofe  to  the  branches  •,  they  are  very  white, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and  fmell  fweet 
in  the  day  time,  from  whence  it  had  the  appellation 
of  Lady  of  the  Day.  The  berries  of  this  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort.  This  flowers  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  Odober  and  November. 

The  third  fort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain,  near  which  place  it  grows  naturally  •,  this  rifes 
with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  covered 
with  a  brown  bark,  and  divides  upward  into  many 
fmall  branches,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
about  four  inches  long,  and  little  more  than  one 
broad ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  green,  and  have 
many  horizontal  veins  running  from  the  midrib  to 
the  fides,  and  are  placed  oppofite.  From  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  branches, 
are  produced  the  flowers,  ftanding  upon  branching 
foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  four  or  five  flowers,  whofe 
tubes  are  fwelling  at  their  bafe,  juft  above  the  em¬ 
palement,  but  contra  ft  upward  'to  the  mouth,  where 
the  petal  is  cut  into  five  broad  fegments  which  fpread 
flat  j  they  are  white,  but  without  fcent. 

The  fourth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena  with 
the  former.  This  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  covered  with  a  light  gray  bark,  and 
fends  out  many  branches  the  whole  length,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oval  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  ftanding 
without  order;  they  are  two  inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  one  and  a  half  broad,  of  a  light  green, 
with  (lender  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
loofe  fpikes  from  the  fide,  and  alfo  the  end  of  the 
branches,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort, 
and  are  of  a  whitifti  green  colour,  without  (cent. 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  purple  berries,  the 
fize  of  large  Peafe,  which  have  a  foft  j  uicy  pulp,  filled 
with  flat  feeds. 

The  fifth  fort  rifes  with  feveral  (hrubby  ftalks  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  covered  with  a  white  fmooth  bark, 
fending  out  many  irregular  branches,  garniflied  with 
oblong  oval  leaves,  which  at  their  bafe  are  longer  on 
one  fide,  fo  that  the  foot-ftalk  is  oblique ;  they  are 
placed  on  the  branches  without  order,  and  are  of  a 
pale  green.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches,,  many  of  them  arifing  from 
the  fame  point ;  thefe  have  very  (lender  long  tubes, 
which  are  cut  at  the  top  into  five  acute  fegments 
which  are  ered.  They  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and 
without  fcent. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  it  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun. 
This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem  eight  or  nine  feet  hi  gh, 
covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  bark,  and  fends  out 
many  branches  on  the  fide  which  grow  ered,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  whofe  foot-ftalks 
are  (hort  •,  they  are  five  inches  long,  and  two  broad, 
fmooth,  of  the  confidence  with  Bay  leaves,  and  are 
placed  alternate  on  the  branches.  From  the  wings 
of  the  leaves  the  flowers  are  produced,  moft  part  of 
the  length  of  the  branches ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
flowers  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  leaves,  ftanding 
between  each  flower  in  a  Angular  manner,  the  flowers 
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nfing  one  above  the  other  ;  and  between,  or  oppofite 
to  each,  is  one,  and  fometimes  two  leaves,  ot  the 
fame  form  with  thole  on  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  emit  a  difagreeable  odour. 
Thefe  are  fuccetded  by  oval  berries  ot  a  Violet  co¬ 
lour,  full  of  juice,  each  containing  feyeral  flat  feeds  ; 
they  are  reckoned  very  poifonous,  io  have  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Poifon  Berries  in  Jamaica. 

This  has  been,  by  many  of  the  writers  on  botany, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  firft  •,  but  any  perfon 
who  has  feen  both  lbrts  growing,  cannot  doubt  of 
their  being  diftindt  fpecies ;  the  fhape  and  lrze  ot 
the  leaves  are  very  different,  as  are  alfo  their  flowers 
and  berries.  Some  have  alfo  fuppofed  that  the  Parqui 
of  Pere  Feuille,  is  the  fame  with  this,  but  that  is  a 
great  miftake ;  for  the  flowers  of  this  plant  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  extremity  of  ^  the 
branches,  whereas  thole  of  this  fort  come  out  from 
the  fide,  at  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  •,  fo  that  this 
plant  is  certainly  different  from  either  of  thefe,  but 
approaches  neareft  to  the  third. 

The  fifth  fort  I  take  to  be  the  fame  as  Pere  Plumier’s 
Jafminum  aliud  arborefcens,  foliis  folani,  minus  •,  for 
by  an  imperfedt  lpecimen  of  his  plant  which  was 
fhewn  me,  the  leaves  appear  the  fame,  but  as  the 
lpecimen  was  without  flower  or  fruit,  fo  I  could  not 
determine  it. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  produce  their  flowers  every 
year  in  England,  but  the  others  do  but  feldom  flower 
here  ;  but  as  they  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  fo 
they  make  a  pretty  variety  in  the  ftove,  during  the 
winter  feafon ;  and  when  they  flower,  the  branches 
are  commonly  well  garnifhed  at  their  joints  with 
bunches  of  flowers,  fo  they  make  a  fine  appearance  at 
that  time. 

All  thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  very  hot  countries, 
fo  cannot  be  preferved  in  England  without  artificial 
heat ;  therefore  require  to  be  placed  in  a  -warm  ftove, 
efpecially  in  the  winter.  The  two  firft  are  hardier 
than  the  others ;  thefe  I  have  kept  feveral  years  in 
a  dry  ftove,  with  a  moderate  fhare  of  heat  in  winter, 
and  in  the  middle  of  fummer  have  let  them  in  the 
open  air,  in  a  warm  fttuation.  With  this  manage¬ 
ment  I  have  found  them  thrive,  and  produce  flowers 
much  better  than  when  they  have  been  placed  in  a 
greater  heat ;  but  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  keep 
thefe  plants  through  the  winter,  in  a  green-houfe,  or 
a  glafs  cafe,  without  fire,  but  could  never  fucceed ; 
for  by  the  end  of  January,  they  commonly  de¬ 
cayed. 

The  other  forts  require  a  larger  fhare  of  heat,  efpe¬ 
cially  when  the  plants  are  young;  therefore  they 
fhould  be  plunged  in  the  tan-bed  of  the  bark-ftove, 
otherwife  they  will  lofe  their  leaves  in  winter,  if  they 
are  not  quite  deftroyed ;  but  after  three  or  four  years 
growth,  they  will  bear  to  be  treated  more  hardily, 
provided  they  are  inured  to  it  gradually. 

1  hefe  plants  may  be  propagated  from  feeds,  or  by 
cuttings.  Thofe  which  come  from  feeds  are  always 
the  moft  vigorous,  and  ftraiteft  plants ;  but  as  they 
do  not  produce  feeds  in  England,  fo  the  other  method 
is  generally  practifed,  becaufe  their  feeds  are  rarely 
brought  hither. 

ft  he  beft  time  to  plant  thefe  cuttings  is  about  the 
end  of  May,  by  which  time  the  fhoots  will  have  had 
time  to  recover  their  ftrength,  after  their  confinement 
during  the  winter  feafon.  The  fhoots  which  come 
out  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalks,  fhould  always 
be  chofen  for  this  purpofe.  Thefe  fhould  be  cut 
about  tour  inches  long,  and  five  or  fix  of  them  may 
be  planted  in  each  halfpenny  pot;  for  the  cuttinc-s 
ot  moft  lorts  ot  exotic  plants,  will  fucceed  better  when 
they  are  planted  in  thefe  fmall  pots,  than  they  do  in 
larger,  as  I  have  many  years  experienced.  The  earth 
in  which  thefe  are  planted,  fhould  be  frefh  and  light, 
but  not  full  of  dung :  when  the  cuttings  are  planted, 
the  earth  rauft  be  prefled  pretty  clofe  to  them,  and 
then  gently  watered ;  after  which  the  pots  mult  be 
p  ungn.  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and 
every  day  ftiadcd  from  the  fun.  They  muft  alio  have 
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frefh  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather,  and 
two  or  three  times  a  week  refrefhed  with  water. 
With  this  management  the  cuttings  will  put  out 
roots  in  five  or  fix  weeks,  when  they  fhould  be  gra¬ 
dually  expofed  to  the  fun ;  and  when  they  begin  to 
put  out  fhoots,  they  muft  have  a  greater  fhare  of 
frefh  air  admitted  to  them,  to  prevent  their  drawing 
up  weak ;  and  their  waterings  fhould  be  oftener  re¬ 
peated,  but  given  in  fmall  quantities,  for  their  young 
tender  fibres  will  not  endure  much  wet.  When  they 
have  made  good  roots,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
fliaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  each  put  into  a  l'eparate 
fmall  pot,  filled  with  the  fame  fort  of  earth  as  before; 
then  give  them  1'ome  water,  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their 
roots,  and  plunge  them  again  into  the  tan-bed  ;  ob- 
ferving  if  any  of  their  leaves  hang  down,  to  lhade 
them  from  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  clay,  until 
they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  after  which  they  fhould 
have  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  to 
ftrengthen  them  before  winter.  Their  waterings  in 
the  fummer  fhould  be  frequent ;  and  if  they  are 
fprinkled  all  over  their  leaves,  it  will  wafli  and  cleanfe 
them  from  filth,  which  will  greatly  promote  then- 
growth  ;  but  their  roots  muft  not  be  kept  too 
moift. 

In  the  autumn  the  plants  of  the  three  laft  forts  muft 
be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  and  plunged  into 
the  tan -bed,  where  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  tender  exotic  plants ;  but  the  two 
firft  forts  may  be  treated  otherwife,  efpecially  when 
they  have  obtained  ftrength,  yet  the  firft  winter  they 
may  be  managed  in  the  fame  way  as  the  others. 
There  muft  be  great  care  had  in  watering  of  thefe 
plants  in  winter,  for  they  are  all  (except  the  fecond 
fort)  very  impatient  of  moifture ;  fo  that  they  are  loon 
killed  by  being  over- watered. 

If  the  feeds  of  thele  are  procured  from  the  countries 
where  they  grow  naturally,  they  fhould  be  fowed  in 
fmall  pots  filled  with  the  earth  before  diredfed,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark, 
giving  them  now  and  then  a  little  water.  Sometimes 
the  feeds  will  come  up  the  fame  year,  but  they  very 
often  lie  in  the  ground  till  the  fpring  following ;  la 
that  if  the  plants  do  not  appear  in  fix  or  feven  weeks 
after  the  feeds  are  fown,  they  will  not  come  up  that 
feafon  ;  in  which  cafe  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in 
the  tan-bed  of  the  ftove,  between  the  other  plants, 
where  they  will  be  fbadedfrom  the  fun,  and  but  little 
water  given  them ;  in  this  lituation  they  may  remain 
till  the  following  fpring,  when  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  which  will 
bring  up  the  plants  in  a  fhort  time,  provided  the 
feeds  were  good. 

When  the  young  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  fliaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  each  planted 
into  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  the  before-mentioned 
earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  and  af¬ 
terward  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  hath  been  directed 
for  the  plants  raifed  from  cuttings. 

CETERACH.  See  Asplenium. 

CH.EROPHYLLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  320. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  314.  tab.  166.  of 

to  rejoice,  and  cp-lxxov,  Gr.  a  leaf,  becaufe  the 
leaves,  fteeped  in  wine,  and  drank,  will  exhilarate 
and  chear  melancholy  perfons.]  Chervil. 

The  Characters  are, 

A  is  an  umbelliferous  plant ;  the  principal  umbel  is  fpr  end¬ 
ing  and  hath  no  involucrum ,  compofed  of  feveral  fmall 
ones ,  called  rays ;  the  fmall  ones  have  a  five-leaved  in - 

,  volucrum ,  which  is  reflex ed ;  the  flowers  have  five  hear t- 
fhaped  inflexed  petals ,  and  five  Jlamina ,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundiflo  fiummits :  the  ger men  is  fituated  below, 
the  flower ,  Jiipporting  two  reflexed  ftyles ,  crowned  with 
obtufe  Jligmas.  '■The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long  pointed  fruit ,  djviuing  in  two  parts ,  each  having 
one  jeed ,  which  is  convex  on  one  fide  and  plain  on  the 
other. 

I  his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feconcl  fedtion  of 
Tinmens  s  fifth  clais,  njtitied  Pentandria  Digynia,  die 
flowers  haying  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles.^ 


The 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Ch/erophyllum  (Sylveftre)  caule  ftriato  geniculis 
tumidiufculis.  Flor.  Suec.  2.  N.  257.  Wild  Chervil 
with  ftriated jlalks,  whofe  joints  are  fuelling*  Myrrh  is 
fylveftris  feminibus  kevibus.  C.  B.  P.  160.  IVild  Myrrh 
with  fmooth  feeds. 

1.  Cha:rophyllum  ( Btilbofum )  caule  lasvi,  geniculis 
tumidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  258.  Chervil  with  a  fmooth 
jlalk ,  and  fuelling  joints.  Myrrhis  tuberofa  &  nodofa 
conyophillon.  Mor.  Umb.  67.  Tuberous  and  knotted 
Myrrh  with  a  Hemlock  leaf  '. 

3.  Ch/erophyllum  ( Temulum )  caule  fcabro,  geniculis 
tumidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  258.  Chervil  with  a  rough 
Jlalk ,  and  fuelling  joints.  Chterophyllum  fylveftre. 
C.  B.  P.  152.  Wild  Chervil. 

4.  Ch/Erophyllum  {Aureum)  caule  tequali,  foliolis  inci- 
fis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  258.  Chervil  with  unequal 
Jlalk*,  and  leaves  cut  into  acute  fegments.  Myrrhis  pe- 
rennis  alba  minor,  folks  hirfutis,  femine  aureo.  Mor. 
Umb.  282. 

Ch/erophyllum  ( Hirfutum )  caule  aequali,  foliolis  in- 
cilis  acutis,  feminibus  lubulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  371. 
Wild  Chervil  with  an  equal  jlalk ,  whofe  fmall  leaves  are 
cut  acutely ,  and  awl-fhaped  feeds.  Myrrhis  paluftris, 

latifolia  rubra.  C.  B.  P.  161. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  high¬ 
ways,  and  the  borders  of  the  fields  in  moll  parts  of 
England,  fo  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  Cow  Parfley,  but  for  what  reafon  I 
cannot  fay,  becaufe  there  are  few  animals  wrho  care  to 
eat  it,  except  the  afs ;  for  it  is  reckoned  to  have  fome- 
thing  of  the  quality  of  Hemlock,  but  in  a  lei's  degree. 
It  is  a  weed  which  fhould  be  rooted  out  from  ail 
paftures  in  the  fpring,  for  it  is  one  of  the  molt  early 
plants  in  Ihooting ;  fo  that  by  the  beginning  of  April 
the  leaves  are  near  two  feet  high.  The  feeds  of  this 
plant  fpread  greatly  over  the  ground,  and  as  the 
roots  are  perennial,  they  are  often  very  troublefome 
weeds  to  deftroy. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Plungary  and  If- 
tria.  This  plant  hath  a  thick  tuberous  root,  from 
which  come  forth  feveral  leaves  refembling  thole  of 
Wild  Chervil,  which  fpread  horizontally  near  the 
ground.  The  Italics  rife  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  which 
are  lpotted  with  purple,  and  garnifhed  with  leaves  of 

.  the  fame  form  as  thofe  below.  The  knots  at  the 
joints  of  the  Italics  fwell  out  on  every  fide,  at  which 
is  placed  one  of  thefe  divided  leaves  ;  the  Italks  are 
terminated  by  fmall  umbels  of  white  flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  long  narrow  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Augult.  If  the  feeds  of  this 
plant  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come 
up  without  any  farther,  care,  and  only  require  to  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fides  of  foot- 
walks,  and  on  the  borders  of  woods  in  many  parts 
of  England,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  pallures  about 
Geneva,  and  in  Switzerland  ;  this  hath  a  perennial 
root,  from  which  come  out  in  the  fpring  many  leaves, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  narrower,  hairy, 
and  more  divided.  The  ftalks  are  channelled,  and 
rife  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  the  like  leaves ; 
thefe  are  terminated  by  large  umbels,  formed  of  many 
fmall  ones,  which  are  compofed  of  flowers,  having 
five  heart-fhaped  petals,  which  turn  inward  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  long  pointed  feeds.  The  whole 
plant  has  an  aromatic  lmell  and  tafte. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  the 
Helvetian  mountains.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  fome- 
what  refembling  the  firft  fort,  but  their  leaves  are 
hairy,  and  their  fegments  are  broader-,  the  ftallc  riles 
four  feet  high,  terminated  by  large  umbels  of  flow¬ 
ers,  which  in  fome  plants  are  red,  and  in  others 
white  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  pointed  feeds, 
two  being  joined  in  the  fame  cover. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  va¬ 
riety  ;  but  as  their  ule  either  in  medicine  or  the  kitchen 
are  not  known,  they  are  rarely  admitted  into  other 
gardens. 

<? 
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C  H  A  M  IE  C  E  R  A  S  U  S.  See  Cerasus  and  Lo~ 

NICERA. 

CHAM/ECISTUS.  See  Cistus. 

C  H  A  M  /c,  CLEM  A.  See  Glechoma. 

C  H  A  M  As  CYflARISSUS.  See  Santolina. 
CHAMADAPHNE.  See  Ruscus. 

C  H  A  M  a:  D  R  Y  S.  See  Teucrium. 

CHAM  ALA  A.  See  Cneqrum. 

CHAMAMFi  LU  M.  See  Ani  HEMIS, 

C  H  A  M  A  M  E  S  P  I L  U  S.  See  Mespilus. 

C I-I A  M  A!  M  O  R  U  S.  See  Rubus. 

CHAM  As  N  E  R  1  O  N.  See  Epilobium. 

C  H  A  M  Ai  P I T  Y  S.  See  1  Yucrium. 

CPI  AM  A  RHODODENDRON.  See  Aza¬ 
lea  and  Kalmia. 

CHAMARIPHES.  See  Cham/erops. 

CHAMAROPS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1084.  Chamie- 
riphes.  Pont.  10.  Dod.  Pempt.  820.  Dwarf  Palm,  or 
Palmetto. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  diflinbl  plants ; 
the  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  all  included  in  one  common 
fpatha  or  hood ,  which  is  comprejfed  and  bifld ,  and  the 
fpadix  or  club  is  branching  ;  each  flower  hath  a  fmall  three- 
pointed  empalement  ;  they  have  one  thick  upright  petal , 
which  is  cut  into  three  parts ,  and  turns  inward  at  the 
top ,  and  five  comprefj'ecl  ftamina  which  join  at  their  bafe , 
terminated  by  narrow  twin  fummits ,  joined  to  the  inte¬ 
rior  part  of  the  ftamina.  They  have  three  rcundijh  ger- 
men ,  each  having  a  diftinhl  flyle,  which  is  permanent ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  pointed  ftigma.  The  three  germen  after¬ 
ward  become  fo  many  round  berries ,  having  one  cell ,  each 
containing  a  Jingle  feed.  The  male  flowers  are  like  the  her¬ 
maphrodite^  but  the  ftamina  are  not  diftinbi ,  nor  have  they 
any  germen. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  joined  with  the  other  kinds 
of  Palms  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  and  placed  in  the  appen¬ 
dix  to  his  Genera  Plantarum  *  but  fhould  be  ranged 
in  his  twenty-third  clafs,  or  rather  made  a  diftinCt  clafs 
by  themfelves,  becaufe  their  manner  of  frudification 
is  very  different  from  moft  other  plants. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cham/erops  ( Humilia )  frondibus  palmatis,  plicatis, 
ftipitibus  fpinofis.  Hoff.  Cliff.  482.  Dwarf  Palm  with 
folding  palmated  leaves ,  and  prickly  foot-ftalks.  Palma 
humilis,  fc.  Chamaeriphes.  J.  B.  Hift.  1.368.  Dwarf 
Palm ,  or  Palmetto. 

2.  Cham/Erops  ( Glabra )  foliis  fiabeiliformibus,  maxi- 
mis,  ftipitibus  glabris.  Dwarf  Palm  with  very  large 
fan-fhaped  leaves ,  and  fmooth  foot-ftalks.  Palma  non 
fpinofa  humilima.  Dwarf  Palm  without  fpines ,  com¬ 
monly  called  fmall  Palmetto  Royal. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  particularly 
in  Andalufia,  where,  in  the  fandy  land,  the  roots 
fpread  and  propagate  fo  faft,  as  to  cover  the  ground 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Fern  in  England.^  The 
leaves  of  thefe  plants  are  tied  together  Vo  make  be- 
foms  for  fweeping. 

This  never  riles  with  an  upright  ftem,  but  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  leaves  rife  immediately  from  the  head  of 
the  root,  and  are  armed  on  each  fide  with  ftrono- 
fpines  ;  they  are  flat  on  their  upper  furface,  and  com 
vex  on  their  under  fide.  The  center  of  the  leaves 
are  faftened  to  the  foot-ftalk,  which  fpread  open  like 
a  fan,  having  many  foldings,  and  at  the  top  are 
deeply  divided  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand;  when  they 
firft  come  out,  they  are  doled  together  like  a  fan 
when  fhut,  and  are  fattened  together  by  ftrong  fibres 
which  run  along  the  borders  of  the  leaves  ;  and  when 
the  leaves  fpread  open,  thefe  fibres  or  firings  hang 
from  the  fides  and  ends  ;  the  borders  of  the  leaves 
are  finely  fawed,  and  have  white  narrow  edgings  \ 
they  are  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  near 
a  foot  broad  in  their  wideft  part :  as  the  lower  leaves 
of  the  plants  decay,  their  veftiges  remain,  and  form 
a  fhort  flump  above  ground,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
our  common  male  F'ern  does ;  from  between  the 
leaves  comes  out  the  fpadix  or  club,  which  fuftains 
the  flowers  this  is  covered  with  a  thin  fpatha  or 
hood,  which  falls  off  when  the  bunches  open  and  di¬ 
vide. 
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vide.  As  all  the  plants  of  this  fort  which  I  have  feen 
flower  were  male,  I  cannot  give  any  particular  de- 
fcription  of  their  fru&ifieation. 

This  plant  is  commonly  propagated  here  by  heads, 
which  fometimes  feparate  from  the  main  root ;  it  theie 
are  carefully  taken  off  with  fibres  and  planted,  tfley 
will  grow  •,  but  the  plants  fo  raffed  are  not  fo  good 
as  thofe  which  are  produced  from  feeds  ;  fo  that  it 
rrood  feeds  can  be  procured,  that  is  by  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  propagate  them.  The  feeds  thou  Id  e 
fown  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  •, 
thefe  muft  be  refrefhed  now  and  then  with  water. 

If  the  feed's  are  frefh,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  two 
months;  thefe  rife  with  a  fingle  long-pointed  leak 
When  they  appear  they  muft  be  now  and  then  le- 
frefhed  with  water,  but  they  muft  not  have  it  m  too 
great  plenty.  If  the  plants  are  not  too  clofe  to  each 
other  in  the  pots,  they  will  not  require  to  be  tranf- 
planted  the  firft  year  }  therefore  they  fhould  remain 
in  the  tan-bed  all  the  fu miner,  but  in  warm  weather 
they  muft  have  plenty  of  air  admitted  to  them.  In 
autumn  the  pots  fhould  be  removed  into  the  ftove, 
and,  if  they  are  plunged  into  the  bark-bed  the  firit 
winter,  it  will  greatly  forward  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  The  following  fpring  the  plants  fhould  be 
carefully  turned  out  of  the  pots,  fo  as  to  preferve 
their  roots  entire ;  for  all  the  forts  of  Palms  have  ten¬ 
der  roots,  which,  if  they  are  cut  off  or  broken,  fre¬ 
quently  kill  the  plants :  then  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light,  fan¬ 
dy,  undunged  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot¬ 
bed  to  encourage  their  taking  root ;  the  following 
fummer  they  fhould  be  gradually  hardened,  by  rail¬ 
ing  the  glaffes  pretty  high,  fo  as  to  admit  a  large 
fhare  of  air  to  them,  but  they  fhould  not  yet  be  wholly 
expofed  to  the  open  air.  The  autumn  following  the 
plants  may  be  placed  in  a  dry  ftove  ;  but  as  the  plants 
advance  and  get  ftrength,  they  may  be  treated  more 
hardily,  and  in  fummer  placed  in  the  open  air  in  a 
warm  fituation,  and  in  winter  may  be  preferved  in  a 
warm  green-houfe  without  artificial  heat 
As  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  they  fhould  be  put 
into  larger  pots  •,  but  when  this  is  done,  there  muft 
be  great  care  taken,  that  their  roots  are  not  cut  or 
broken,  nor  fhould  they  have  pots  too  large.  In 
winter  they  muft  have  but  little  water,  and  if  they 
are  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  fummer,  they  will  not 
require  much,  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  very  warm  and 
dry,  in  which  cafe  they  may  be  fparingly  watered 
two  or  three  times  a  week. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
where  it  never  riles  with  a  Item ;  the  foot-ftalks  of 
the  leaves  are  rounder  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and 
have  no  fpines  on  their  ftdes.  When  the  plants  are 
old  their  leaves  are  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  up¬ 
ward  of  two  broad  *,  thefe  are  folded  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  the  folds  are  broader, 
and  the  leaves  are  of  a  darker  green  ;  fome  of  thefe 
plants  have  put  out  flender  bunches  of  male  flowers 
in  England,  which  were  too  imperfedt  to  form  a  de 
feription. 

This  fort  rifes  freely  from  feeds,  which  may  be  eafily 
procured  from  the  iflands  in  America  ;  thefe  muft  be 
fown  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  and  the  plants 
treated  in  the  fame  way ;  but  as  they  are  natives  of 
a  warmer  climate,  they  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  in 
the  bark-ftove,  where,  if  they  are  carefully  managed, 
they  will  make  good  progrefs. 

I  have  received  feeds  from  Carolina  of  a  Dwarf  Palm 
which  is  very  like  this,  if  not  the  fame  ;  but  the  plants 
do  not  make  fo  good  progrefs  here,  as  thofe  which 
came  from  Jamaica ;  the  berries  were  fo  like,  that  I 
could  not  diftinguiih  them  *,  but  as  the  plants  ad¬ 
vance,  it  they  are  different,  it  will  appear. 
CHAM/ERUBUS.  See  Rueus. 

CH  AM^SYCE.  See  Euphorbia. 
CHEIRAN1  HUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  730.  Leu¬ 
cojum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  220.  tab.  107.  Stock  Gil- 
lifiower  and  W  all-flower,  in  French  Girojflier  ou  Vi  otter. 
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The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  four-leaved  compreffed  empalement ;  the  two 
outer  leaves  are  /wetting  at  their  bafe.  The  flower  hath 
four  petals  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs ;  thefe  are  longer  than 
' the  empalement.  It  hath  fix  parallel  ftamina,  which  are 
the  length  of  the  empalement ,  two  of  which  are  between 
the  /welling  leaves  of  the  empalement ,  the  other  are  a  little 
/sorter ,  and  are  terminated  by  erett  bifid  fummits ,  which 
are  reflexed  at  the  top.  It  hath  a  four-cornered  prifmatic 
germen  as  long  as  the  fiamina ,  fupporting  a  very  fh or t 
compreffed  ftyle ,  crowned  with  an  oblong  divided  ftigraa, 
which  is  ref exed  and  permanent.  The  german,  afterward 
becomes  a  long  compreffed  pod  with  two  cells ,  opening  with 
two  valves ,  filled  with  compreffed  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  intitled  Tetrandynamia 
filiquofa,  the  flowers  having  two  long  and  four  fhorter 
ftamina,  and  the  feeds  are  lodged  in  long  pods. 

The  Species  are,, 

1.  Cheiranthus  ( Eryfimoides )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis 
dentatis  caule  redto,  filiquis  tetragonis.  Cheiranthus 
with  narrow ,  indented ,  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  an  upright 
fialk ,  and  four-cornered  pods.  Hefperis  leucoii  fqlio 
ferrato,  filiqua  quadrangula.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  223. 
Barnes  Violet  with  a  fawed  Wall-flower  leaf. \  and  a  qua- 


2.  Cheiranthus  {Integer rimis)  foliis  lanceolatis  inte- 
gerrimis,  caule  eredto,  filiquis  tetragonis.  Cheiranthus 
with  fpear-fhaped  entire  leaves ,  an  upright  ftalk ,  and  qua¬ 
drangular  pods.  liefperis  leucoii  folio  non  ferrato, 
filiqua  quadrangula.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  223.  Barnes 
Violet  with  a  Wall-flower  leaf  not  fawed ,  and  a  quadran¬ 
gular  pod. 

3.  Cheiranthus  ( Cheiri )  foliis  lanceolatis,  acutis,  gla- 
bris  ramis  angulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  334.  Cheiranthus 
with  fpear-fhaped,  pointed,  fmcoth  leaves.  Leucojum 
iuteum  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Comment  yellow  Leucojum ,  or 

Wall-flower.- 

4.  Cheiranthus  ( Anguftifolium )  foliis  line^ribus,  un- 
guibus  petalorum  calyce  longioribus.  Cheiranthus 
with  narrow  leaves ,  and  the  necks  of  the  petals  longer 
than  the  empalement.  Leucojum  anguftifolium  Alpi- 
num  flore  fulphureo.  H.  R.  Par.  Narrow-leaved  Wall¬ 
flower  of  the  Alps ,  with  a  fuVffhur- coloured  flower. 

5.  Cheiranthus  ( Annuus )  foliis  lanceolatis,  fubdenta- 
tis,  obtufts,  incanis,  filiquis  cylindricis  apice  acutis, 
caule  herbaceo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  66 2.  Cheiranthus  with 
fpear-fljaped  leaves  femewhat  indented ,  obtufe ,  and  hoary 
cylindrical  pods ,  with  acute  points  and  an  herbaceous  ftalk. 
Leucojum  incanum  minus.  C.  B.  P.  200.  Leffer 
hoary  Stock  Gilliflower ,  commonly  called  the  Ten  Weeks 
Stock. 

6.  Cheiranthus  ( Incanus )  foliis  lanceolatis,  integerri- 
mis,  obtufis,  incanis,  filiquis  apice  truncatis,  com- 
preffis,  caule  luffruticofo.  Hort.  Upfal.  187.  Chei¬ 
ranthus  with  very  entire  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  which  are 
obtufe  and  hoary ,  compreffed  pods  with  truncated  points , 
and  a  flrrubby  ftalk.  Leucojum  incanum  majus. 
C.  B.  P.  200.  Greater  hoary  Stock  (filhfiower,  commonly 
called  the  Queen's  Stock  Gilliflower. 

7.  Cheiranthus  ( Coccineus )  foliis  lanceolatis  undatis, 
caule  eredto  indivifo.  Cheiranthus  with  waved  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves ,  and  an  upright  undivided  ftalk.  Leuco¬ 
jum  incanum  majus  Coccineum.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  240. 
Greater  hoary  Stock  Gilliflower  with  a  fcarlet  flower ,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Brampton  Stock  Gilliflower . 

8.  Cheiranthus  ( Albus )  foliis  lanceolatis,  integerri- 
mis,  obtufis,  incanis,  ramis  floriferis  axillaribus,  caule 
fuffruticofo.  Cheiranthus  with  hoary ,  entire ,  fpear- 
fljaped,  obtufe  leaves ,  flower  branches  proceeding  from  the 
ftdes ,  and  a  flrrubby  ftalk.  Leucojum  album  five  pur- 
pureum  five  violaceum.  Ger.  The  white ,  purple ,  or 
Violet  Stock  Gilliflower. 

9.  Cheiranthus  ( Glabrus )  foliis  lanceolatis,  acutis,  pe- 
tiolatis,  viridibus,  caule  fuffruticofo.  Cheiranthus  with 
fpear-Jhaped  acute  leaves ,  which  arc  green ,  having  foot- 
Jlalks ,  and  a  fljrubby  ftalk.  Leucojum  album  odora- 
tiffimum,  folio  viridi.  C.  B.  P.  2.  102.  Sweet  eft  white 
Stock  Gil/iflcwer  with  a  green  leaf  \  commonly  called  white 
Wall-flower. 

10.  Cheiran- 
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io  Cheiranthus  ( Scniftalis )  foliis  conferto  capitatis, 
recurvatis,  undatis..  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  App.  1198.  Chei¬ 
ranthus  with  leaves  growing  clofe  together  in  heads.,  which 
turn  backward,  and  are  waved.  , 

jr  Cheiranthus  ( Littoreus )  loins  lanceolatis,  fubcien- 

"tatis  fubtomentofis  fubcarnofis,  petalis  emarginatis, 
filiquis  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  925.  Cheiranthus  with 

fpear-Jhaped ,  indented ,  woolly  leaves,  emarginated  petals, 

and  woolly  pods.  Leucojura  maritimum  anguftifolium. 

^  g  p  221.  Narrow-leaved  Sea  Stock  G'lllijlower. 

12  Cheiranthus  ( Maritimus )  foliis  lanceolatis  acuti- 
ufculis,  caule  diffufo,  antheris  eminentibus.  Amoen. 
Acad.  4.  p-  280.  Cheiranthus  with  acute  fpear-Jhaped. 
leaves,  adiffufed  ftalk,  and  eminent  anther*.  Hefperis 
maritima,  lupina,  exigua.  Tourn.  Inft.  223.  Small, 
low,  maritime  Barnes  Violet ,  commonly  called  Dwarf,  or 
Virginia  Stock  Gilliflower. 

1 2.  Cheiranthus  (Chius)  foliis  obovatis  aveniis  emar- 
einatis,  filiquis  apice  fubulatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  187. 
Cheiranthus  with  oval  emarginated  leaves  and  pods,  whofe 
fummits  are  awl-fhaped.  Hefperis  filiquis  hirfutis  floie 
parvo  rubello.  Hort.  Elth.  180.  tab.  147*  Dames 
Violet  with  hairy  pods,  and  a  fmall'  reddifh  flower . 

14.  Cheiranthus  (fVricufpidatus )  filiquarum  apicious 
tridentatis  foliis  lyratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  335.  Cheiranthus 
with  pods  indented  in  three  parts  at  the  point,  andlyre- 
Jhaped  leaves.  Hefperis  maritima  latifolia  filiqua  tricuf- 
pide.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  223.  Broad-leaved  maritime 
Dames  Violet,  with  a  three-pointed  pod. 

15..  Cheiranthus  ( Sinuatis )  foliis  tomentofis.  obtufis 
fubfinuatis,  ramis  integris,  filiquis  muricatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  926.  Cheiranthus  with  woolly,  obtufe,  finuated 
leaves,  intire  branches,  ■  and  rough  pods.  Leucojum 
maritimum  llnuato  folio.  C.  B.  JP.  200. 

16.  Cheiranthus  (ftviftis)  foliis  linearibuS  lubiinuatis, 
fioribus  feflilibus  petalis  undatis,  caule  fuffruticofo. 
Lcefl.  Cheiranthus  with  linear  indented  leaves,  flowers 
clofe  to  the  ftalk,  waved  petals,  and  afhrubby  ftalk.  Leu¬ 
cojum  minus  breviore  folio,  obfolete  flore.  Barrel. 

17.  Cheiranthus  ( Lacerus )  foliis  lacero-dentatis  acu- 
minatis,  calycibus  pilolis,  filiquis  nodofis  mucionatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  926.  Cheiranthus  with  torn ,  indented,  pointed 
leaves,  hairy  empalements ,  and  knobbed ,  acute-pointed 

•  pods.  ’  Leucojum  Lufitanicum  purpureum,  foliis  de¬ 
canter  dentatis.  Parad.  Bat.  193. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
in  Spain  and  Ital f-,  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which 
rifes  a  foot  high,  with  an  angular  channelled  ftalL, 
which  branches  upward  on  every  fide  ■,  there  are  gar- 
niflied  with  long,  narrow,  green  leaves,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  common  Wall-flower,  but  are  fharply 
indented  on  their  edges,  fitting  clofe  to  the  {talks * 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  {pikes *  thefe  are  yellow,  having  four 
petals  fituated  in  form  of  a  crofs,  greatly  refembling 
thofe  of  the  common  yellow  Wall-flower,  but  have 
no  feent  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  four-cornered 
pods,  filled  with  brown  feeds.  It  floweis  in  June, 
and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  autumn.  . 

The  lecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  If- 
tria  •,  this  is  alio  an  annual  plant,  riflng  witn  an  upiight 
ftalk  nearly  the  fame  height  as  the  other,  but  doth 
not  branch  out  as  that  doth.  The  leaves  are  broader, 
fmoother,  and  not  pointed  as  thofe  of  the  othei  * 
they  ft  and  alternately  on  the  ftaik  without  any  vifible 
foot-ftalk,  and  are  of  a  deep  green.  The  flowers 
■come  out  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks * 
thefe  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  without  feent, 
•and  are  fucceeded  by  four-cornered  pods  like  thofe 
of  the  former.  It  flowers,  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

Thefe  two  plants  have  by  fome  perfons  been  fuppofeu 
the  fame,  but  I  have  cultivated  them  thirty  years, 
and  have  never  found  them  alter.  If  their  feeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without 
care,  and  will  thrive  on  any  foil  01  fituation,  and  up¬ 
on  walls,  or  in  rubbiih,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
common  Wall-flower. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  -naturally  upon  old  walls  and 
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buildings  in  many  parts  of  England-,  it  is  alio  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens  for  the  fragrancy  of  its  flowers; 
When  thefe  plants  grow  upon  wails  or  buildings, 
they  feldom  rife  more  than  fix  or  eight  inches  high, 
having  very  tough  roots  and  firm  ftalks  the  leaves 
are  fhort,  and  fharp-pointed,  and  the  flowers,  are 
fmall,  but  in  gardens  the  plants  will  grow  two  feet 
high,  and  branch  out  wide  on  every  fide  ;  the  leaves 
are  broader,  and  the  flowers  much  larger  but  in  fe- 
vere  winters,  when  thefe  plants  are  frequently  killed 
in  the  gardens,  thofe  upon  the  walls  v/ill  receive  no 
injury,  though  they  are  much  more  expofed  to  the 
winds  and  frofts *  for  as  thefe  plants  are  ftunted,  and 
of  a  firmer  texture,  having  but  little  juice,  the  cold 
never  affedts  them. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  very  double  flowers, 
v/hich  is  propagated  in  the' gardens  from  flips  planted 
in  the  fpring,  which  readily  take  root.  There  is 
one  fort  of  this  with  variegated  leaves*  which  is  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  gardens,  but  this  is  not  quite  lo  hardy 
as  the  plain. 

The  large,  yellow,  bloody  Wall-flower,  is  alfo  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  variety  of  this,  which  has  been  im¬ 
proved  by  culture ;  and  this  I  am  inclinable  to  be¬ 
lieve,  becaufe  ,1  have  frequently  obferved  many  of 
them  degenerate  to  the  common  fort ;  but  although 
I  have  many  years  fowed  the  feeds  of  the  common 
fort  from  the  walls,  yet  I  could  never  find  them  alter, 
except  in  being  larger,  but  not  any  of  them  approach¬ 
ed  toward  the  other  varieties.  The  large  bloody 
Wall-flower  will  frequently  rife  with  double  flowers 
from  feeds,  if  they  are  carefully  faved  from  fuch 
plants  as  have  five  petals  and  thefe  double  flowers 
may  be  propagated  by  flips  as  the  common  fort, 
but  the  plants  fo  raifed  will  not  produce  fuch  large 
fpikes  of  flowers  as  thofe  which  are  propagated  by 
feeds. 

There  is  alfo  another  variety  with  double  blood-co¬ 
loured  flowers,  whofe  petals  are  fhorter  and  more  nu¬ 
merous,  approaching  nearer  to  the  common  double 
Wall-flower,  but  much  larger.  This  is  called  the 
Old  Bloody  Wall-flower.  It  is  propagated  from  {lips, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  double  forts.  There 
are  fome  intermediate  varieties  of  thefe  flowers,  dif¬ 
fering  in  the  fize  and  colour  of  their  petals,  which 
the  florifts  diftinguilh  as  different  but  as  they 
conftantly  vary  from  feeds,  they  do  not  deferve 
notice. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps*  and 
the  mountains  in  Italy,  where  it  rarely  rifes  above  fix 
inches  high  *  the  leaves  are  very  narrow,  and  the 
flowers  grow  in  clofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  *  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  brimftone  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  necks  of  the  petals  are  much  longer 
than  the  empalement  thefe  have  but  little  feent. 
When  this  fort  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  it  grows  as 
large  as.  the  common  Wall-flower,  and  makes  a  finer 
'  appearance,  for  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  longer,  and 
they  grow  much  clofer  together ;  but  they  have  little 
feent,  which  occafloned  their  being  firft  negledted, 
and  at  prefent  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  plants  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Englifh  gardens.  It  was  titled  the 
Straw-coloured  Wall-flower  by  the  gardeners. 

The  forts  with  Angle  flowxrs  produce  feeds  in  plenty, 
from  which  the  plants  are  raifed  ;  but  the  largefl:  and. 
deepeft  coloured  flowers  fliould  always  be  felefted 
for  feeds,  becaufe  from  feeds  carefully  faved,  there 
v/ill  be  fewer  of  the  plants  degenerate,  d  he  feeds 
fhouid  be  fown  in  April,  upon  poor  or  undunged  foil, 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  Ihould  be 
tranfplanted  into  nurfery-beds,  at  about  fix  inches 
diftance  each  way,  obferving  to  water  and {hade  them 
until  they  have  taken  frelh  root  *  after  which  they  will 
require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds  all  the  fummer  and  at  Michaelmas  they  may 
be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  that  the  plants 
may  get  good  roots  before  the  froft  comes  on.  This 
is  the  method  which  is  commonly  praftifed  with  thefe 
flowers ;  but  if  the  feeds  are  fov/n  upon  poor  land, 
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Where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  not  tr'anf- 
planted,  they  will  thrive,  and  endure  the  froft  in  win¬ 
ter  much  better  than  thofe  which  are  removed;  fo 
that  upon  ruins  or  rubbilh  the  leeds  of  thefe  plants 
may  be  Town,  where  they  will  thrive  and  continue 
much  longer  than  in  good  land ;  and  in  fuch  places, 
if  they  are  properly  difpofed,  they  will  be  very  orna¬ 
mental,  and  their  flowers  having  a  ftrong  odour,  will 
perfume  the  air  to  a  considerable  diftance. 

The  Stock  Gilliflowers  are  diftinguifhed  from  the 
Wall-flowers  by  their  hoary  leaves.  Thefe  agree  with 
each  other  in  their  botanical  characters,  fo  are  gene¬ 
rally  included  in  the  fame  genus ;  but  the  gardeners 
remove  them  to  a  conflderable  diftance,  and  treat 
them  very  differently ;  yet  there  is  fo  great  affinity 
between  them,  as  that  they  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  both  will  grow  equally  upon  old 
walls  or  ruins  -,  but  as  they  have  been  feparated  by 
moft  of  the  writers  on  gardening,  I  have,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  that  cuftom,  ranged  them  accordingly. 

The  fifth  fort  is  now  generally  known  by  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  ten  Weeks  Stock,  but  it  is  what  was  for¬ 
merly  titled  Annual  Stock  Gilliflower,  which  of  late 
has  been  applied  to  another  fpecies,  which  is  biennial. 
This  rifes  with  a  round  fmooth  ftalk  about  two  feet 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches  upward,  garniffi- 
ed  with  fpear-lhaped  hoary  leaves,  which  are  rounded 
at  their  ends,  and  placed  without  order,  fometimes 
being  almoft  oppofite,  and  others  alternate,  and  fre¬ 
quently  three  or  four  together  of  unequal  Sizes  ;  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  fpikes,  which  are  placed  alternate ;  the  empale- 
ment  of  the  flower  is  large,  eredl,  and  (lightly  cut 
into  feveral  acute  parts  at  the  top ;  the  petals  are 
large  and  heart-ffiaped,  Spreading  open  in  form  of  a 
crofs ;  the  pods  are  long,  cylindrical,  and  have  a 
longitudinal  furrow  on  one  fide,  which  opens  in  two 
cells,  which  are  filled  with  flat  roundifh  feeds,  having 
a  thin  border.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  October. 

Of  this  fort  there  are  the  red,  the  purple,  the  white, 
and  ftriped,  with  Angle  flowers,  and  the  fame  colours 
with  double  flowers  ;  thefe  are  very  great  ornaments 
in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden  in  the  autumn, 
when  there  is  a  Scarcity  of  other  flowers ;  and  if  the 
feeds  are  Sown  at  two  or  three  different  times,  the  flow¬ 
ers  may  be  continued  in  fucceffion  near  three  months. 
The  firft  lowing  fhould  be  about  the  middle  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  upon  a,  very  flender  hot-bed,  juft  to  bring  up 
the  plants,  which  mult  be  guarded  againft  froft;  and 
when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  lfiould  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  nurfery  beds,  at  about  three  or  four 
inches  diftance,  obferving  to  water  and  Shade  them 
till  they  have  taken  root,  and  afterward  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds ;  in  thefe  beds  they  may  remain 
five  or  fix  weeks  to  get  Strength,  and  may  then  be 
planted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where 
they  are  to  remain  : .  if  thefe  are  transplanted  when 
there  is  rain,  they  will  Soon  take  root,  after  which 
they  will  require  no  farther  care.  From  thefe  early 
plants  good  leeds  may  be  expeded,  therefore  fome 
ot  the  fineft  plants  of  each  colour  Should  be  preferv- 
ed,  and  marked  for  feeds,  which,  when  ripe.  Should 
be  carefully  cut  before  the  froft  pinches  it,  and  the 
Italics  tied  up  in  fmall  bundles,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry 
room  til!  the  pods  are  well  dried,  when  the  Seeds  may 
be  rubbed  out  and  preferved  for  ufe. 

The  Sixth  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  though  when  the 
feeds  are  Sown  early  in  the  Spring,  the  plants  often 
flower  the  following  autumn  ;  but  thefe  plants  which 
are  o  forward,  are  often  killed  in  winter ;  therefore 
it  is  much  better  to  fow  them  in  May,  that  the  plants 
may  not  grow  too  rank  the  firft  feafon  ;  they  will 
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1  his  is  commonly  called  the  Queen’s  Stock  Gilli- 

othet-1  fom  ie,gardeners’  and  differs  greatly  from  the 
SIS  th0U§h  many  of  the  late  botanifts  have 
mppolcd  they  were  only  feminal  variations ;  but  from 

ar  forty  years  experience  in  the  culture  of  thefe 


plants,  I  can  affirm,  that  the  fpecies  here  enumerat¬ 
ed,  do  not  alter  from  one  to  the  other,  though  they 
frequently  vary  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers. 

It  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ftalk,  which  is  almoft  Ihrubby, 
a  foot  high  or  more,  having  oblong,  fpear-lhaped, 
hoary  leaves*  which  are  frequently  waved  on  their 
edges,  and  turn  downward  at  the  extremity ;  from 
the  ftalk  is  fent  out  many  lateral  branches,  which  are 
garniffied  with  the  fame  fliaped  leaves,  but  Smaller  ; 
thefe  fide  branches  are  each  terminated  by  a  loofe 
fpike  of  flowers,  each  having  an  oblong  woolly  ein- 
palement,  and  confift  of  four  large  roundifh  petals, 
which  are  indented  at  the  end.  Thefe  ufually  ap¬ 
pear  in  May  and  June,  but  the  fame  plants  frequently 
continue  flowering  moft  part  of  the  Summer.  The 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  and  the  plants  generally  pe- 
riffi  foon  after ;  but  when  any  of  them  grow  in 
dry  rubbilh,  they  will  laft  two  or  three  years  and 
become  Shrubby  ;  but  thofe  with  Angle  flowers,  are  not 
worth  preferving  after  they  have  perfected  their  feeds. 
The  flowers  of  this  fort  vary  in  their  colour ;  fome 
are  of  a  pale  red,  others  are  of  a  bright  red,  and  fome 
are  curioufly  variegated,  but  thofe  of  the  bright  red 
are  generally  moft  efteemed.  There  is  always  a 
great  number  of  double  flowers  produced,  if  the  feeds 
are  well  chofen,  frequently  three  parts  in  four  of  the 
plants  will  be  double  ;  and  as  the  plants  divide  into 
many  branches,  they  make  a  fine  appearance  during 
their  continuance  in  flower. 

The  feventh  fort  is  known  by  the  title  of  Brompton 
Stock  Gilliflower,  I  fuppofe  from  its  having  been 
there  firft  cultivated  in  England.  This  rifes  with  an 
upright,  ftrong,  undivided  ftalk,  to  the  height  of 
two  feet  or  more,  garnifhed  with  long  hoary  leaves, 
which  are  reflexecj,  and  waved  on  their  edges,  and  at 
the  top  form  a  large  head  ;  out  of  the  center  of  thefe 
arifes  the  flower-ftalk,  which,  when  the  plants  are 
ftrong,  is  frequently  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  putting 
out  two  or  three  fhort  branches  toward  the  bottom  ; 
the  flowers  of  this  kind  have  longer  petals  than  any 
of  the  other  forts,  and  are  formed  into  a  pyramidal 
fpike  ;  but  thofe  with  Angle  flowers  are  loofely  dif- 
pofed,^  becaufe  the  flowers  having  but  few  petals,  do 
not  fill  the  fpike,  as  thofe  do  which  are  double ;  for 
thefe  often  have  fo  many  petals,  as  to  render  each, 
flower  as  large  and  full  as  fmall  Rofes ;  and  when 
they  are  of  a  bright  red,  make  a  pretty  appearance, 
being  excelled  by  none  of  the  flowery  tribe ;  but  the 
plants  of  this  fort  produce  but  one  fpike,  in  which  it 
differs  from  all  the  other  kinds,  and  being  conftant  in 
this  particular,  I  think  is  fufficient  to  eftaBlifh  a  dif- 
tinfft  fpecies.  This  fort  is  generally  biennial,  though 
many  times  the  plants  are  preferved  longer;  but 
they  are  always  ftronger  the  firft  year  of  their  flower¬ 
ing,  than  they  will  be  after ;  fo  that  the  feeds  are 
fown  every  fpring,  to  continue  a  fucceffion  of  flower¬ 
ing  plants. 

The  eighth  fort’ is  the  White  Stock  Gilliflower, 
which  is  of  longer  duration  than  either  of  the  other 
forts.  I  have  frequently  had  thefe  plants  live  three  or 
four  years,  which  have  become  fhrubby  ;  their  ftalks 
have  been  three  feet  high,  and  branched  out  on  every 
fide,  fo  as  to  appear  like  lhrubs ;  thele  feldom  lend 
out  flower-ftalks  from  the  center  of  the  plant,  but  it 
is  the  fide  branches  which  produce  the  flowers,,  and 
thefe  fide  branches  divide  into  feveral  other,  which  is  . 
not  common  to  the  other  forts.  There  are  always 
many  double  flowers  rife  from  feeds  of  this  fort,  when 
they  are  well  chofen  ;  fome  years  I  have  fcarce  had 
enough  Angle  flowers  to  preferve  the  kind.  The  va¬ 
rieties  of  this  are  few,  fometimes  a  few  of  the  plants 
will  produce  pale  flefh-coloured  flowers,  and  now  and 
then  fome  have  been  purple ;  and  as  that  fort  of  Stock 
Gilliflower,  which  is  titled  the  Twickenham  Purple, 
will  fometimes  come  with  flowers  variegated  with 
white,  I  have  been  inclinable  to  think  thefe  two 
may  be  varieties  of  each  other;  and  the  rather,  be- 
caufe  the  plants  agree  with  each  other  in  their  exter¬ 
nal  habit ;  for  neither  of  thefe  put  out  their  flower- 
items  from  the  center  of  the  plants,  but  always  on 
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their  fide,  fo  that  thefe  are  undoubtedly  a  diftinft  fpe- 
cies  from  the  former. 

The  ninth  fort  is  known  by  the  title  of  White  Wall¬ 
flower,  among  the  gardeners  and  florifts.  This  riles 
with  a  greenifh  ftalk  a  foot  high,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  garnilhed  with  narrow,  fmooth,  fpear- 
flhaped  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  of  thicker  con¬ 
fluence  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  other  forts  •,  they 
come  out  without  any  order,  are  near  three  inches 
long,  and  about  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle  ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  which  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  have  a 
great  fragrancy,  efpecially  in  an  evening  or  in  cloudy 
weather ;  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  com- 
prefled  pods  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  There  is 
a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers,  which  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings  or  flips,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
double  Wall-flowers  •,  but  thefe  plants  require  protec¬ 
tion  from  great  rains,  and  froft  in  winter  •,  fo  if  they 
are  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  under  a  common 
frame  in  winter,  where  in  mild  weather  they  may  en¬ 
joy  the  open  free  air,  and  be  covered  from  hard  rains 
and  froft,  they  may  be  preferred  feveral  years. 
Sometimes  many  of  the  plants  with  double  flowers 
will  Come  up  from  feeds,  but  not  fo  frequent  as 
fome  of  the  other  forts ,  I  have  for  feveral  years  raifed 
more  than  one  hundred  plants  in  a  feafon,  without 
obtaining  one  double  flower  ;  and  from  the  feeds  of 
thefe,  have  the  following  year  had  more  than  half 
the  plants  with  double  flowers :  but  this  is  not  to  be 
expefted  often. 

The  feeds  of  the  tenth  fort  were  fent  me  by  Dr. 
Linnaeus,  from  Upfal  in  Sweden.  This  plant  riles 
about  fix  inches  high,  with  an  herbaceous  fwelling 
ftalk k,  the  leaves  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  top, 
which  are  veiy  hoary,  waved  on  their  edges,  have  ob- 
tufe  points,  and  fet  very  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  {lender  fpikes  from  the  fide  of 
ftalk  ;  thefe  are  purple,  but  not  fo  fragrant  as  many 
of  the  other  forts  *  the  pods  are  woolly,  and  recurve 
backward  at  the  end. 

All  thefe  forts  flower  in  May  and  June*  at  which 
time  they  are  the  greateft  ornament  to  the  flower- 
garden,  therefore  deferve  our  care  to  cultivate  them 
as  much  as  any  of  the  flowery  tribe  ;  but  in  order  to 
have  many  double  flowers,  there  muft  be  great  care 
taken  in  the  choice  pf  plants  for  feeds,  without  which 
thefe  can  be  little  hopes  of  having  thefe  flowers  in 
perfection.  The  only  fure  way  of  getting  many  dou¬ 
ble  flowers,  is  to  make  choice  of  thofe  Angle  flowers 
which  grow  near  many  double  ones  •  for  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  thofe  feeds  which  have  been  faved  from 
plants  growing  in  beds  clofe  to  each  other,  where 
there  happened  to  be  many  double  flowers  among 
them,  have  produced  a  much  greater  number  of,, 
plants  with  double  flowers,  than  thofe  which  hav/ 
been  faved  from  plants  of  the  fame  kinds,  which 
grew  Angle  in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden  •,  fo 
that  there  Ihould  be  a  fmall  bed  of  each  kind  planted 
on  purpofe  to  fave  feeds  in  the  flower-nurfery  •,  or  if 
they  are  fown  there,  and  the  plants  thinned  properly 
when  they  are  young,  they  need  not  be  tranfplanted  •, 
for  I  have  always  obferved  the  plants  which  have 
come  up  from  fcattered  feeds,  which  have  not  been 
tranfplanted,  endure  the  froft  much  better  than  thofe 
which  have  been  removed  •,  for  as  thefe  plants  fend 
out  horizontal  roots  from  the  bottom  of  their  Items, 
which  fpread  near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  fo  when 
they  are  tranfplanted,  the  roots  are  forced  downward 
out  of  their  natural  direction  *,  and  if  their  ftalks  were 
grown  tall  before  removal,  they  are  generally  planted 
low  in  the  ground,  whereby  they  are  apt  to  rot,  if 
the  ground  is  moift,  or  the  winter  Ihould  prove  wet ; 
therefore  where  they  can  be  left  unremoved,  there 
will  be  a  better  chance  of  their  living  through  the 
winter  *  and  as  thefe  beds  need  not  be  of  great  extent, 
fo  when  the  winter  proves  very  fevere,  it  will  not  be 
much  trouble  or  expence  to  arch  the  beds  over  with 
hoops,  and  cover  them  with  mats  in  frofty  weather, 
by  which  method  they  may  be  always  preferved. 
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The  ground  where  thefe  feeds  are  fown,  muff  not 
have  any  dung,  for  in  rich  land  the  plants  will  grow 
very  vigorous  in  fummer,  but  when  the  froft  comes 
on,  or  the  heavy  rains  in  autumn,  either  of  which 
will  foon  deftroy  them  ;  for  thefe  plants  will  thrive 
upon  rocks  or  old  walls,  as  was  before  obferved ;  and 
in  fuch  Atuations  they  will  live,  when  all  thofe  which 
are  planted  in  gardens  are  deftroyed.  The  bell  time 
to  fow  the  feeds  is  about  the  beginning  of  May  •,  and 
if  the  feafon  Ihould  prove  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to 
fhade  the  beds  with  mats  every  day,  to  prevent  the 
earth  from  drying  too  fall: ;  but  the  covering  muff  be 
taken  off  every  evening,  to  admit  the  dews  of  night, 
and  they  Ihould  be  gently  watered  in  the  evening  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  When  the  plants  flrft  appear, 
with  their  two  feed-leaves,  they  are  often  attacked  by 
flies,  efpecially  in  dry  hot  feafons  •,  therefore  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  deftroying  of  the  plants,  the  covering 
Ihould  be  continued  over  them  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  the  plants  frequently  refreshed  with  water, 
which  will  keep  them  in  a  growing  ftate,  fo  the  flies 
will  not  infeft  them  ;  for  I  have  always  obferved,  they 
never  attack  any  plants  unlefs  they  have  been  Hunted 
in  their  growth  :  when  the  plants  have  got  ftrensrth, 
they  will  be  fecure  from  this  danger,  and  the  cover¬ 
ings  may  be  removed  ;  after  this  the  plants  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds*  and  to  be  thinned  to  the  diftance  of  nine 
inches  or  a  foot  afunder,  that  they  may  have  proper 
room  to  grow,  and  not  draw  each  other  up  tall  and 
weak.  The  plants  which  are  drawn  out  of  thefe  beds 
to  thin  them,  may  be  planted  in  the  borders  of  the 
flower-garden,  where  they  are  deflgned  to  remain, 
and  the  fooner  they  are  removed,  when  the  plants 
have  got  Ax  or  eight  leaves,  the  more  likely  they  will 
be  to  live  through  the  winter  *  becaufe  their  roots 
will  not  have  extended  themfelves  fo  far,  fo  cannot 
be  planted  deep  in  the  ground,  and  may  take  their 
natural  diredtion  ;  therefore  whenever  thefe  plants  are 
removed,  it  is  always  the  beft  way  to  do  it  when  they 
are  young. 

The  farther  care  of  the  plants  which  are  left  in  the 
beds,  will  be  to  cover  them  in  winter  with  mats ;  and 
when  they  come  to  flower,  all  thofe  which  are  not  of 
good  colours,  or  whofe  flowers  are  fmall,  Ihould  be 
drawn  out  as  foon  as  they  appear,  that  they  may  not 
impregnate  thofe  which  are  deflgned  for  feeds  with 
their  farina  *  but  thofe  with  double  flowers  fhould  by 
no  means  be  removed,  nor-  Ihould  their  flowers  be  cut 
off,  but  fuffered  to  fade  among  the  Angle  ones,  by 
which  the  feeds  will  be  improved  ;  it  will  alfo  be  a 
fure  method  of  preferving  each  fort  in  perfedtion,  to 
have  them  feparate  from,  each  other,  in  diftinct  beds ; 
though  I  think  there  is  no  danger  of  any  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies  altering,  by  the  mixture  of  their  farina,  but  their 
colours  are  liable  to  be  changed  by  it  *  fo  that  in  or¬ 
der  to  continue  thofe  pure,  they  fhould  not  Hand 
too  near  each  other. 

The  time  for  fowing  the  feeds  before-mentioned, 
muft  be  underftood  to  be  for  the  forts  which  are  bien¬ 
nial  •,  for  the  annual,  or  ten  Weeks  Stock  Gilliflower 
Ihould  be  for  the  flrft  feafon  fown  in  February,  as 
was  before  directed ;  and  to  fucceed  thefe,  there 
Ihould  be  another  parcel  fown  in  March  $  and  thole 
who  are  curious  to  continue  thefe  flowers  late  in  the 
autumn,  fhould  fow  a  parcel  of  the  feed  the  latter 
end  of  May ;  and  if  thefe  laft  fown  plants  are  upon 
a  warm  border,  where  they  may  be-  covered,  by 
placing  glafles  before  them  in  winter,  or  covering 
them  with  mats,  they  may  be  continued  in  flower  till 
Chriftmas  *  and  if  fome  of  the  plants  are  potted,  and 
put  under  a  hot-bed  frame  in  autumn,  where  they 
may  enjoy  the  open  air  in  ,mild  weather,  and  be 
fcreened  from  hard  rains  and  froft  •,  by  which  method 
I  have  known  thefe  plants  kept  flowering  all  the  win¬ 
ter,  when  the  winters  have  not  been  very  fevere. 
There  are  fome  who  propagate  the  double  Stock  Gil- 
liflowers  by  flips  and  cuttings,  which  will  take  root 
when  properly  managed  •,  but  the  plants  fo  raifed  are 
never  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  which  come  from  feeds,  and 
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their  fpikes  of  flowers  are  always  Very  fliort,  and  have 
not  half  the  beauty  therefore  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  practife  this  method,  unlel's  for  thofe  forts  which 
cannot  be  obtained  with  any  certainty  frdm  leeb. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  natlirally  in  the  loutho 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  near  the  fed coal  .  ^ 

riles  near  i.  foot  high,  with  a  ligneous  ftaik,  diVidinD 
into  many  fmall  branches,  garmlhed  with  narrow 
hoary  leaves,  which  are  entire,  and  rounded  at  their 
extremity  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  lpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are Smaller  than 
thofe  of  either  fort  before-mentioned,  of  a  bright  red 
at  their  firft  appearing,  but  fade  to  a  purple  befoie 
they  fall  off.  The  ftalks,  leaves,  and  the  whole  plant 
is  very  white,  and  by  its  Woody  ftalks  hath  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  perennial  plant,  but  it :  generally  P^“ 
rifhes  in  autumn.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn,  upon  a  warm  border,  where  the 
plants  are  defigned  to  remain  •,  when  the  plants  come 
up,  they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they 
come  up  too  clofe.  Thefe  autumnal  plants  will 
flower  early  in  June*  fo  will  produce  good  feeds  * 
but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  will  flower  in 
July  and  Auguft,  lb  that  from  thefe  there  cannot  be 
any  certainty  of  having  ripe  feeds :  however,  by  fow- 
jno-  the  feeds  at  two  or  three  different  feafons,  there 
may  be  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  continued  for  three  or 
four  months. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  commonly  fown  in  gardens, 
fometimes  as  an  edging  for  borders,  but  more  gene¬ 
rally  in  patches  between  taller  growing  flowers :  it  is 
titled  fometimes  Dwarf  annual  Stock  Gilliflower,  and 
bv  others  it  hath  the  appellation  of  Virginia  Stock 
Gilliflower.  This  feldom  rifes  more  than  fix  inches 
high,  fending  out  many  branches  from  the  root, 
which  intermix  and  grow  irregular  •,  thefe  are  gar 
niflied  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  rounded  at  their 
ends,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches ;  the  flowers  come 
out  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which 
are  of  a  purple  colour,  compofed  of  four  petals  in 
form  of  a  crofs,  and  are  fucceeded  by  {lender  pods 
like  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  If  the  feeds  of  this 
fort  are  fown  in  patches,  at  two  or  three  different 
times,  the  firft  in  autumn,  the  fecond  the  latter  end 
of  March,  and  the  third  the  end  of  April,  or  the  be 
ginning  of  May,  in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden, 
they  will  make  a  variety,  when  intermixed  with  other 
low  growing  annual  flowers,  for  three  months. 

The  thirteenth  fort  rifes  near  two  feet  high,  fending 
out  many  upright  branches  from  the  bottom,  which 
are  thinly  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  being  a  little  indented  *  the  flowers  come 
out  Angle,  at  great  diftances  from  each  other,  toward 
the  upper  part  of  the  branches  •,  thefe  are  fmall,  of  a 
purplifti  red  colour,  and  foon  fall  away,  being  fuc 
ceeded  by  long  taper  pods,  with  awl-fhaped  points. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  laft  mentioned  fort ;  but  as  it 
hath  little  beauty,  it  is  not  often  cultivated  in  gardens. 
The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  lea  coafts 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  This  is  alfo  an  an 
nual  plant,  which  branches  out  from  the  root  into 
many  declining  ftalks  the  lower  leaves  are  about 
two  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad, 
very  deeply  ftnuated  on  their  edges,  and  hoary *  thofe 
upon  the  ftalks  are  of  the  fame  form,  but  much 
imaller  •,  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of 
the  ftalks  fingly,  and  at  the  top  in  loofe  fpikes  •,  the 
empalements  of  the  flowers  are  covered  with  a  white 
down,  as  are  alfo  the  end  of  the  branches  the  flow 
ers  are  purple,  compofed  of  four  leaves  placed  in 
form  of  a  crofs  the  pods  are  about  three  inches  long, 
taper,  woolly,  and  at  their  ends  are  divided  into  three 
parts,  which  ipread  into  a  triangle.  It  flowers  in  Ju 
ly,  and  when  the  feafon  is  favourable,  the  feeds  wil 
ripen  in  autumn  but  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn 
on  a  warm  border,  the  plants  will  live  through  the 
winter,  and  thefe  will  flower  early  in  June,  fo  from 
thele  good  feeds  may  be  obtained  from  them. 
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The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  Oil  the  fea  coafts 
in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Spain,  where  it  continues 
three  or  four  years  *,  the  (talk  is  eredt,  and  the  whole 
plant  is  covered  with  a  white  down  ;  the  lower  leaves 
are  broad,  fpear-fliaped,  obtufe,  and  alternately  in¬ 
dented  ;  the  flower's  are  Hefti-coloured,  compofed  of 
four  petals  like  the  other  fpecies,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  long  woolly  pods. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  other  forts  *  and  if  the  plants  grow  in  rubbifli, 
they  will  live  through  the  winter  better  than  in  rich 
earth. 

The  fixteenth  fort  is  of  humble  growth,  feldom  riflng 
above  eight  or  nine  inches  high  •,  the  leaves  are  very 
narrow,  and  indented  on  their  edges  ;  the  ftaik  be¬ 
comes  fhrubby,  to  which  the  flowers  grow  very  clofe ; 
thefe  are  of  a  worn  out  purple  colour,  fo  make  but 
little  appearance.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  other  forts*  therefore 
requires  fome  protection  in  winter. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal. 
This  is  a  low  annual  plant  with  pointed  leaves,  whofe 
borders  are  indented  as  if  torn*  the  empalement  of 
the  flower  is  hoary  ;  the  flowers  have  four  purple  pe¬ 
tals  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  knobbed-pointed  pods  inclofing  flat  feeds. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  kind  are  fown  in  the  fpring  upon 
iheltered  borders,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and 
they  are  thinned  and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  the 
plants  will  flower  in  July,  and  produce  ripe  feeds  in 
autumn. 

CHELIDONIUM.  Tburn.  Inft.  R.  H.  231.  tab: 
1 1 6.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  572.  Chelidonium  majus.  Rail 
Meth.  Plant.  100.  Glaucium.  Tourn.  Inlt.  R.  H. 
tab.  130.  Celandine,  or  Greater  Celandine,  in  French 

Cheliodine  or  Eclair. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  roundijh  empalement ,  compofed  of  two 
concave  obtufe  leaves ,  which  fall  off ;  it  hath  four  large 
roundijh  petals ,  which  fpread  open  and  are  'narrow  at  their 
bafe  ;  in  the  center  is  ftuated  a  cylindrical  germen ,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  great  number  of  flamina ,  which  are  broad  at 
the  top ,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong ,  compreffed ,  twin 
fummits.  Upon  the  germen  is  f  tuated  a  bifid  fiigma  in 
form  of  a  head.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  cylin¬ 
drical  pod,  with  one  or  two  cells ,  opening  with  two  valves , 
and  filled  with  many  fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnreus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  intitled  Polyandria  Mo- 
nogynia,  the  flower  having  many  ftamina  and  one 
ftyle.  To  this  genus  he  has  joined  the  Glaucium  of 
Tournefort,  whofe  characters  very  well  agree  with 
thofe  of  Celandine,  fo  are  very  properly  brought 
together.  :  - 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chelidonium  {Majus)  pedunculis  umbellatis.  Lin* 
Gen.  Plant.  505.  Celandine  with  an  umbellatedfoot-fialk. 
Chelidonium  majus  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  144.  Greater 

common  Celandine.  . 

2.  Chelidonium  {Laciniatum)  foliis  quinque  lobatis, 
lobis  anguftis  acute  laciniatis.  Celandine  whofe  leaves 
are  compofed  of  five  narrow  lobes ,  which  are  cut  into  many 
acute  figments.  Chelidonium  majus  laciniato  flore. 
Cluf.  Hift.  203.  Greater  Celandine  with  a  jagged  flower. 

3.  Chelidonium  {Glaucium)  pedunculis  •unifloris,  foliis 
amplexicaulibus  fmUatis,  caule  glabro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
50  6.  Celandine" with  fingle  flowers  on  the  foot  ftalks, f  me¬ 
at  ed  leaves  which  embrace  the  falls,  and  a  fmooth  ftaik. 
Glaucium  flore  luteo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  FI.  351.  Glau¬ 
cium  with  a  yellow  flower  *  and  the  Papaver  cornicula- 
tum  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  1 7 1 .  Yellow  horned  Poppy. 

4.  Chelidonium  {Corniculatum)  pedunculis  unifloris,  fo¬ 
liis  feffilibus  pinnatifidis,  caule  hifpido.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  506.  Celandine  with  fingle  flowers  upon  the  foot- 
flalks,  leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks  which  have  winged 
points,  and  a  rough  ftaik.  Glaucium  hirfutum  fiord 
Phoenicio.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  253.  Hairy  Glaucium , 
or  horned  Poppy ,  with  a  fiarlet  flower. 

5.  Chelidonium  {Glabrum)  pedunculis  unifloris,  foliis 
femiamplexicaulibus,  dentatis,  glabris.  Celandineteith 

,  <  '  foot - 
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foot-ftalks  having  a  Jingle  flower,  and  fmooth  indented 
leaves,  which  half  embrace  the  ftalks.  Glauciunj  gla- 
bruoi  flore  Phcenicio.  Tourn.  Inft.  254.  Smooth- horned 
Poppy  with  a  fcarlet  flower. 

6.  Chelidonium  ( Hybridum )  pedunculis  unifloris,  foliis 
pinnatifidis;  linearibus,  caule  kevi  filiquis  trivalvibus. 

*  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  724.  Celandine  with  fingle  flowers  upon 
the  foot-ftalk ,  many  pointed  narrow  leaves,  and  a  fmooth 
flalk.  Glaucium  flore  violaceo.  Tourn.  Inft.  254. 
Horned  Poppy  with  a  Violet-coloured  flower  . 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Celandine  which  is  ufed 
in  medicine,  and  is  efteemed  aperitive  and  cleanfing, 
opening  obftrudions  of  the  fpleen  and  liver,  and  is 
of  great  ufe  in  curing  the  jaundice  and  fcurvy.  This 
grows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  banks,  and  in  fhady 
lanes  in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens ;  for  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  ground  will  be  plentifully  Acred  with 
plants  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  It  flowers  in  May, 
at  which  time  the  herb  is  in  the  greateft  perfection 
for  ufe. 

The  fecond  fort  is  found  growing  in  a  few  particular 
places,  where  the  feeds  have  been  formerly  fown,  or 
the  plants  caft  out  of  gardens.  This  is  by  fome  fup- 
pofed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  firft,  but  I  have 
propagated  this  by  feeds  above  forty  years,  and  have 
conftantly  found  the  plants  produced  to  be  the  fame 
as  thofe  from  which  the  feeds  were  faved,  and  never 
vary,  nor  have  I  ever  obferved  the  firft  alter  to  this. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  divided  into  narrow  long  feg- 
ments,  which  are  deeply  jagged  on  their  edges,  and 
the  petals  of  the  flower  are  cut  into  many  parts,  in 
which  it  differs  from  the  firft.  If  the  feeds  of  this 
fort  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  will  fill  the  ground 
with  plants.  They  both  delight  in  fhade.  There  is 
a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers,  which  generally 
rifes  the  fame  from  feeds,  which  is  not  ufual  in  many 
other  plants ;  however,  this  variety  may  always  be 
preferved  by  parting  the  roots. 

The  third  fort  is  known  by  the  title  of  Horned  Poppy; 
it  was  lo  called  from  the  refemblance  which  the 
flower  bears  to  the  Poppy,  and  the  long  feed-vefiel, 
which  is  like  a  horn.  It  grows  naturally  upon  the 
fandy  and  gravelly  fhores  by  the  fea,  in  many  parts 
of  England,  from  whence  the  feeds  have  been  brought 
■into  gardens,  where  it  is  fometimes  allowed  to  have 
place  for  the  fake  of  variety.  This  plant  abounds 
with  a  yellow  juice  which  flows  out  from  every  part, 
when  broken.  It  fends  out  many  thick  gray  leaves, 
which  are  deeply  jagged;  the  ftalks  are  ftrong, 
fmooth,  and  jointed,  which  rife  near  two  feet  high, 
and  divide  into  many  branches.  Thefe  are  garniftied 
with  leaves  at  each  joint ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftalks  are  long,  broad,  and  deeply  jagged,  but 
the  upper  leaves  are  entire  and  almoft  heart-fhaped : 
they  clofely  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe  ;  from 
the  bofom  of  the  leaves  come  out  the  fhort  foot-ftalks 
of  the  flowers,  each  fupporting  one  large  yellow 
flower,  compofed  of  four  broad  petals,  which  fpread 
open  like  the  garden  Poppy,  in  the  center  of  which 
are  a  great  number  of  yellow  ftamina,  furrounding 
a  long  cylindrical  germen,  crowned  by  an  arrow- 
pointed  ftigma,  which  is  permanent,  remaining  upon 
the  top  of  the  horned  feed-vefiel,'  which  grows  nine 
or  ten  inches  long,  having  a  longitudinal  furrow  on 
one  fide,  where  it  opens  when  ripe,  and  lets  out  the 
feeds.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  flowers  the 
fecond  year,  and  perifhes  foon  after  the  feeds  are 
ripe. 

II  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
they  will  fill  the  ground  near  them  with  plants,  fo 
that  it  is  not  a  proper  plant  for  a  flower-garden  ;  but 
it  a  few  of  the  feeds  are  fcattered  about  in  rock  work, 
the  plants  will  rife  without  trouble,  and  in  fuch 
places  will  have  a  pretty  effed.  And  if  the  feeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  always  be  a  fupply  of 
young  plants ;  fo  the  only  care  they  will  require,  is 
to  pull  them  up  when  they  multiply  too  faft.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 

•  autumn. 
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Tne  fourth  fort  gfows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
fome  parts  of  Germany,  from  whence  the  feeds  have 
been  brought  to  England.  The  leaves  of  it  are 
deeply  jagged  and  hairy,  of  a  pale  green,  and  grow 
cloic  to  the  ftalks :  thole  at  the  bottom  lie  on  the 
ground,  and  are  broader  than  thofe  above.  The 
ftalks  are  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  having  a  fingle 
jagged  leaf  placed  at  each  joint ;  thefe  have°many  di- 
vifions,  from  their  origin  to  the  point,  which  is  ex¬ 
tended  longer  than  the  lower  leaves.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves ;  thefe  are 
compofed  of  five  broad  obtufe  petals,  which  are  of* 
a  dark  fcarlet  colour,  and  foon  fall  off.  In  the  center 
of  each  is  fituated  an  oblong  germen,  having  no  ftyle, 
but  fupports  a  bifid  ftigma ;  this  is  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  fnort  ftamina,  terminated  by  obtufe 
fummfts.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  long 
taper  pod,  _  oh  the  apex  of  which  the  bifid  ftigma  re¬ 
mains,  fitting  On  the  middle  partition,  which  divides 
the  pod  into  two  cells,  which  are  filled  with  fmall 
feeds.  The  flower  hath  an  empalement  compofed  of 
two  hollow  leaves,  which  are  clofely  fet  with  fhort 
prickles ;  this  falls  away  when  the  flower  is  expanded. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn.  As  the  flowers  of  this  plant  are  but  of 
fhort  duration,  they  do  not  make  any  confiderable 
figure ;  but  the  foliage  of  the  plant  is  very  elegant, 
and  might  be  introduced  by  way  of  ornament  to  fur¬ 
niture  with  great  advantage,  being  very  pidurefque: 
it  may  alfo  be  wrought  into  patterns  for  filks,  and 
painted  upon  porcelain,  where  it  would  have  a  very 
good  effed.  If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  in 
the  autumn,  they  will  more  certainly  grow  than 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring ;  which  frequently, 
in  dry  feafons,  do  not  come  up  the  fame  year,  or  at 
leaft  not  before  autumn ;  whereas  thofe  fown  in  au¬ 
tumn,  frequently  come  up  foon  after,  or  if  not  at 
that  feafon,  do  not  fail  coming  up  in  the  fprino- ; 
and  thefe  plants  come  early  to  flower,  fo  that  good 
feeds  may  always  be  obtained  from  them.  They 
fhould  be  fown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and. 
they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  thin  them 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds. 

The  fifth  fort  differs  from  the  fourth,  in  having 
broader  leaves,  which  are  not  fo  deeply  divided ;  the 
whole  plant  is  fmooth,  and  the  flowers  are  larger,  but 
are  of  the  fame  colour :  this  is  alfo  an  annual  plant, 
and  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  laft. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn,  in 
fome  parts  of  England.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant, 
whofe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  for  thofe 
which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  feldom  fucceed.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  finely  jagged,  and  divided  into 
narrow  fegments,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Buckfhorn 
Plantain ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  are 
commonly  oppofite.  The  ftalks  rife  little  more  than 
a  foot  high,  dividing  into  two  or  three  branches  up¬ 
ward,  garniftied  with  fmall  leaves  of  the  fame  form 
as  thofe  below.  The  flowers  are  fuftained  by  flender 
foot-ftalks,  which  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  four  obtufe  petals,  of 
a  Violet  colour,  in  the  center  of  which  is  fituated  a 
cylindrical  germen,  attended  by  a  great  number  of 
ftamina ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  cy¬ 
lindrical  pod,  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  very  fugacious,  feldom  lading 
above  three  or  four  hours  before  the  petals  drop  off, 
efpecially  in  clear  weather.  It  flowers  in  Mav,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  July,  and  the  plants  foon  after 
perifli.  If  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  come  up  without  care  as  the  others. 

CEIELONE  [p^Awwi,  Gr.  a  tortoife.]  Tourn.  Ad. 
R.  S.  1706.  tab.  7.  fol.  2.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  666". 

The  Characters  are, 

T'he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  cut  into  five 
parts ,  and  is  permanent ;  the  flower  is  of  the  ringent  kind, 
having  a  fhort  cylindrical  tube ,  which  is  fwollen  at  the 
chaps,  where  it  is  oblong ,  convex  above ,  and  plain  below, 
the  mouth  is  almoft  clcfed ;  the  upper  lip  is  obtufe  and  in- 
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dented,  the  lower  lip  is  lightly  cut  into  three  parts.  It J 
hath  four  fiainina ,  which  are  inclofed  in  the  backjide  of 
the  petal ,  the  two  fide  ones  being  a  little  longer  than  the 
other ,  which  are  terminated  by  oval  hairy  fummits.  it 
hath  an  oval  germen  fupporting  a  Jlender  ftyle ,  crowned  by 
cn  obtufe  ftigma  •,  the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
capfule  having  two  cells,  which  are  filled  with  fiat  roundijh 

feeds  having  a  border.  , 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fettion 
of  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  inti, tied  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia,  from  the  flower  having  two  long  an 
two  fhort  fcamina,  and  the  feeds  being  included  in  a 
capfule. 

The  Species  are,  .  *  r  r 

1  Chelone  ( Glabra )  foliis  lanceolatis,  acununatis,  lei- 
filibus,  obfolete  ferratis,  radice  reptatnee.  Chelone  with 
'pointed  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  fet  clofe  to  the  fialks ,  with 
f, mall  ferratures  on  their  edges ,  and  a  creeping  root.  Che- 
lQne  Acadienfis  flore  albo.  Tourn.  AT.  R.  Par.  1 706. 
Chelone  of  Acadia,  with  a  white  flower.. 

2  Chelone  (Purpurea)  foliis  lanceolatis,  obhquis,  pe- 
tiolatis,  oppofltis,  marginibus  acute  ferratis.  Chelone 
with  oblique  fpear-Jhaped  leaves,  growing  oppofite  on  foot- 
ftalks,  and  their  borders Jharply  flawed.  Chelone  flonbus 
fpeciofis  pulcherrimis,  colore  rofa?  damafeen^.  Clayt. 
Flor.  Virg.  71.  Chelone  with  a  very  beautiful  looking 
f  ewer ,  the  colour  of  the  Damajk  Rofe. 

3.  Chelone  ( Hirjuta )  caule  foliifque  hirfutis.  Lin.  Sp 
Plant.  611.  Chelone  with  hairy  ftalks  and  leaves.  Digi- 
tatis  Virginiana,  panacis  coloni  foliis,  flore  amplo, 
pallafcente.  Pluk.  Mant.  64.  Virginia  Foxglove  with 
Clowns  all-heal  leaves ,  and  a  large  pale  flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  North 
America.  This  is  called  by  Jofcelin,  in  his  New 
England  Rarities,  the  Humming  Bird-tree.  It  hath 
a  pretty  thickjointed  root,  which  creeps  under  ground 
to  a  confiderable  diftance,  fending  up- fmooth  chan¬ 
nelled  ftalks, 'which  rife  about  twofeet  high,  garnilhed 
with  two  leaves  at  each  joint,  Handing  oppofite 
•without  foot-ftalks  j  thefe  are  three  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  at 
their  bafe,  where  they  are  broadeft,  and  diminifh 
gradually  to  a  (harp  point ;  they  have  fmall  ferratures 
on  their  edges,  which  fcarcely  appear.  The  flowers 
grow  in  a  clofe  fpike  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks  ;  they 
are  white,  and  have  but  one  petal,  which  is  tubular, 
and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  but  fwells  upward,  almoft 
like  the  Foxglove  flower-,  the  upper  fide  is  bent 
over  and  convex,  but  the  under  is  flat,  and  flightly 
indented  in  three  parts  at  the  end.  When  the  flowers 
fall  off,  the  germen  turns  to  an  oval  capfule  fitting 
in  the  empalement,  filled  with  roundifh  compreffed 
feeds,  which  have  a  thin  border.  It  flowers  in  Au- 
guft,  and  when  the  autumn  proves  favourable,  the 
feeds  will  fometimes  ripen  in  England ;  but  as  the 
plants  propagate  fo  faff  by  their  creeping  roots,  the 
feeds  are  feldom  regarded.  The  beft  time  to  tranf- 
plant  the  roots  is  in  autumn,  that  they  may  be  well 
eftablilhed  in  the  ground  before  the  fpring,  otherwife 
they  will  not  flower  fo  ftrong,  efpecially  if  the  feafon 
proves  dry ;  but  when  they  are  removed  in  the  fpring, 
it  fhould  not  be  later  than  the  middle  of  March,  by 
which  time  their  roots  will  begin  to  pufh  out  new 
fibres.  They  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation, 
but  their  roots  are  apt  to  creep  too  far,  if  they  are 
not  confined,  and  fometimes  intermix  with  thofe  of 
other  plants  and  then  their  ftalks  ltand  fo  far  diftant 
from  each  other,  as  to  make  but  little  appearance  -, 
therefore  they  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  which  will 
confine  their  roots,  fo  that  in  each  pot  there  will 
be  eight  or  ten  ftalks  growing  near  each  other,  when 
they  will  make  a  tolerable  good  appearance.  This 
plant  is  very  hardy,  fo  is  not  injured  by  cold,  but  it 
muft  have  plenty  of  water  in  hot  weather.' 

The  fecond  fort  was  difeovered  in  Virginia  by  Mr. 
Clayton,  who  fent  it  to  England:  the  roots  of  this 
do  not  creep  fo  far  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  the  ftalks  are 
ftronger,  and  the  leaves  much  broader,  and  are  ob¬ 
lique  ;  they  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and 
Hand  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks :  the  flowers  are  of  a 
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bright  purple  colour,  fo  make  a  finer  appearance: 
Tins  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the  firft,  and  is 
propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  the  fame 

manner.  >  -  .  . 

The  third  fort  I  received  from  New  Englanu,  where 
it  grows  naturally :  this  is  near  to  the  firft  fort,  but 
the  ftalks  and  leaves  are  very  hairy,  and  the  flower 
is  of  a  purer  white.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  former,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment. 

As  thefe  plants  flower  in  the  autumn,  when  there  is 
a  fcarcity  of  other  flowers,  it  renders  them  the  more 
valuable,  efpecially  the  fecond  fort,  whole  flowers  . 
make  a  very  pretty  appearance,  when  they  are 
ftrong  ;  and  if  fome  of  them  have  a  fhady  fituation 
in  the  fummer,  they  will  flower  later  in  the  autumn. 
CHENOPODI  A-M  ORU  S.  See  Blitum. 
CLIEN  OP  OD  I  U M  [%yivottoIk)v,  Gr. ]  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  506.  tab.  288.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  272:  Goofe- 
foot,  or  Wild  Orach. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  permanent  empalement,  compofed  of  five  oval 
concave  leaves :  the  flower  hath  no  petal,  but  in  the  center 
it  hath  five  ftamina  placed  oppofite  to  the  leaves  of  the 
empalement,  and  of  the  fame  length,  terminated  by 
roundijh  twin  fummits  it  hath  a  round  germen  fupport¬ 
ing  a  fhort  double  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  five-cornered  fruit  inclofed 
in  the  empalement,  containing  one  roundijh  deprejfed  feed. 
Linnaeus  places  this  genus  in  the  fecond  fe&ion  of  his 
fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Digynia,  the  flower 
having  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chenopodium  (Bonus  Henri cus)  foliis  triangulari-fa- 
gittatis,  integerrimis  fpicis  compofttis  aphyllis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  84.  Goofefoot  with  arrow-fiaped  triangular  leaves 
which  are  entire.  Chenopodium  folio  triangulo.  Tourn. 
Inft.  506.  Goofefoot  with  a  triangular  leaf,  called  Englijb 
Mercury,  All  Good,  or  Good  Henry. 

2.  Chenopodium  (Vulvaria)  foliis  integerrimis  rhombeo- 
ovatis,  floribus  conglomeratis  axillaribus.  Flor.  Suec. 
216.  Goofefoot  with  entire,  oval,  rhomboidal  leaves ,  and 
flowers  growing  in  clufters  on  the  fide  of  the,  ftalks. 
Chenopodium  feetidum.  Tourn.  Inft.  506.  Stinking 
Orach. 

3.  Chenopodium  ( Scoparia )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis, 
planis,  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  86.  Goofefoot  with 
narrow  fpear-Jhaped  leaves,  which  are  plain  and  entire. 
Chenopodium  lini  folio  villofo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  IT 
Goofefoot  with  a  hairy  Flax  leaf,  commonly  called  Belve¬ 
dere,  or  Summer  Cyprefs. 

4.  Chenopodium  ( Botrys )  foliis  oblongis,  finuatis,  ra- 
cemis  nudis  multifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  84.  Goofefoot  with 
oblong  finuated  leaves,  and  naked  multifid  /pikes  of  flowers. 
Chenopodium  ambrofioides  folio  finuato.  Tourn.  Inft 
506.  Goofefoot ,  like  Ambrofta ,  with  finuated  leaves ,  com¬ 
monly  called  Oak  of  Jerufalem. 

5.  Chenopodium  ( Ambrofioides )  foliis  lanceolatis,  den- 
tatis,  racemis  foliatis  fimplicibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  84. 
Goofefoot  with  fpear-Jhaped  indented  leaves ,  and  fngle 
leafy  fpike s  of  flowers.  Chenopodium  ambrofioides 
Mexicanum.  Tourn.  Inft.  506.  Mexican  Gbofefoot,  like 
Ambrofta ,  commonly  called  Oak  of  Cappadocia. 

6.  Chenopodium  ( Fruticofum )  foliis  lanceolatis,  den- 
tatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Goofefoot  with  fpear-Jhaped  in¬ 
dented  leaves ,  and  a  Jhrubby  fialk.  Chenopodium  am¬ 
brofioides  Mexicanum  fruticofum.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2. 
p.  90.  Shrubby  Mexican  Orach. 

7.  Chenopodium  ( Multifdum )  foliis  multifidis,  fegmen- 
tis  linearibus,  floribus  axillaribus  fefiilibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
320.  Goofefoot  with  multifid  leaves,  linear  fegments ,  and 
flowers  fet  clofe  to  the  folk.  Chenopodium  fempervirens, 
foliis  tenuiter  laciniatis.  Hort.  FJth.  78. 

There  are  many  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome  of 
which  grow  naturally  on  dunghills  and  the  fide-  of 
ditches,  in  moft  parts  of  England,  where  they  often 
become  very  troublefome  weeds  for  which  reafon, 
I  have  not  enumerated  them  here. 

The  firft  fort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  fhady 
lanes  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  feeds  have  not  been  caft  out  of  gardens 

originally. 
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briginally,  becaufe  this  plant  was  formerly  cultivated  j 
in  kitchen-gardens  for  ufe  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  nor-  : 
them  counties,  the  people  Hill  preferve  it  in  their  gar¬ 
dens  as  an  efculeht  herb  •,  which  in  the  fpring  feafon, 
they  drefs  in  the  fame  manner  as  Spinach,  for  which 
it  is  a  fubftitute.  But,  as  the  latter  is  a  much  better 
herb,  it  has  obtained  the  preference  very  juftly,  in  all 
the  countries  where  the  culture  of  the  kitchen-garden 
is  underftood. 

The  fecond  fort  is  very  common  Upon  dunghills, 
and  in  gardens,  in  rrioft  parts  of  England  :  it  is  fel- 
dom  cultivated,  except  in  fome  phyfic-gardens  *  for 
the  markets  in  London  are  fupplied  with  it  by  the 
herb-women,  who  gather  it  in  the  places  where  it 
grows  wild. 

The  third  fort  is  fometimes  cultivated  in  gardens  •, 
it  is  a  beautiful  plant,  which  is  naturally  dilpofed  to 
grow  very  clofe  and  thick,  and  in  as  regular  a  pyra¬ 
mid  as  if  cut  by  art.  The  leaves  are  of  a  pleafant 
green ;  and  were  it  not  for  that,  it  hath  fo  much  of 
the  appearance  of  a  Cyprus-tree,  that  at  fome  diltance 
it  might  be  taken  for  the  fame,  by  good  judges  :  the 
feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn ,  and  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  may  be  planted 
into  pots  of  good  earth,  and  kept  fupplied  with  wa¬ 
ter  in  dry  weather  :  thefe  pots  may  be  intermixed 
with  other  plants  to  adorn  court-yards,  &c.  where 
they  will  appear  very  handfome,  until  their,  feeds  be¬ 
gin  to  fwell  and  grow  heavy,  which  weigh  down  and 
difplace  the  branches  at  which  time  the  pots  fhould 
be  removed  to  fome  abjed  part  of  the  garden,  to 
perfeft  their  feeds ;  which,  if  permitted  to  fall  upon 
the  ground,  v/ill  come  Up  the  next  fpring  ,  fo  that  you 
need  be  at  no  more  trouble  in  propagating  thefe 
plants,  but  only  to  tranlplant  them  where  you  intend 
they  fhould  grow. 

The  fifth  fort  was  formerly  ufed  in  medicine ;  but 
although  it  ftill  continues  in  the  catalogue  of  fimples 
annexed  to  the  London  Difpenfatory,  yet  is  very  fel- 
dom  ufed  at  prefent.  This  plant  may  be  propagated 
by  fowing  the  feeds  in  an  open  border  of  good  earth 
in  the  fpring,  where  it  will  perfect  its  feeds  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  which,  if  permitted  to  fhed  upon  the  ground, 
will  arife  as  the  former. 

The  fourth  fort  was  brought  from  America,  where 
the  feeds  are  called  Worm  Seed,  I  fuppofe  from 
l'ome  quality  contained  in  it,  which  deftroys  worms 
in  the  body. 

This  is  propagated  Ey  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  fpring, 
as  the  before-mentioned  fort,  and  will  perfed  its  feed 
in  autumn  •,  after  which,  the  plant  decays  tq  ,  the 
ground:  but.  if  the  root  be  preferred  in  fhelter  un¬ 
der  a  common  frame  in  winter,  the  ftalks  will  rife 
again  the  following  fpring. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  emit  a  very  ftrong  odour 
when  bruifed,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Ambrofia, 
for  which  the  plants  are  preferred  in  gardens,  for  the 
flower  hath  no  beauty.  This  plant  grows  naturally 
in  molt  parts  of  North  America,  where  it  is  generally 
called  Worm  Seed.  It  .fends  up  feveral  ftalks  from 
the  root,  which  rife  about  two  feet  high,  garniftied 
with  oblong  leaves  a  little  indented  on  their  edges,  of 
a  light  green,  and  placed  alternately  on  the  ftalks , 
the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  in  loofe  fpikes  : 
thefe  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  the  following  fpring,  when  a  few  of  them 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  pots  filled  with  kitchen-gar- 
den  earth,  to  be  preferved  through  the  winter ,  and 
the  others  may  be  planted  in  the  common  borders, 
where  they  will  flower  and  perfect  their  feeds  ,  but 
unlefs  the  winter  is  very  favourable,  the  roots  will  be 
deftroyed. 

The  feeds  of  all  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  will  fuc- 
ceed  beft,  if  they  are  fown  in  autumn  >  for  when  they 
are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  frequently  lie  a  whole 
year  before  the  plants  come  up  :  therefore  where  the 
feeds  of  any  of  them  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up 
much  better  than  thofe  which  are  fown  by  hand* 
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The  fifth  foit  is  annual :  this  alfo  grows  naturally  in 
North  America,  from  whence  I  have  frequently  re¬ 
ceived  the  feeds.  It  is  alfo  a  native  of  many  of  the 
warm  countries  in  Europe.  This  hath  many  oblong 
leaves  at  the  bottom,  which  are  deeply  ftnuated  oil 
both  fides,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Oak-tree, 
from  whence  it  received  the  title  of  Oak  of  jerulalem. 
Thefe  are  purple  on  their  under  fide,  and  when  bruif¬ 
ed,  emit  a  ftrong  odour.  The  ftalks  rife  about  eight 
or  nine  inches  high,  dividing  into  feveral  fmaller 
branches.  The  lower  part  of  thefe  is  garnifhed  with 
leaves  of  the  fame  fhape  with  thofe  below,  but  are 
fmaller.  The  flowers  grow  in  naked  loofe  fpikes, 
divided  into  many  parts :  they  are  fmall,  herbace¬ 
ous,  and  are  lucceeded  by  fmall  round  feeds.  This 
fort  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  flxth  fort  hath  leaves  very  like  thofe  of  the 
fourth,  and  have  the  fame  feent :  but  this  hath  a 
fhrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and 
divides  into  many  branches.  It  is  a  native  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  muft  be  houfed  in  the  winter,  for  it  will 
not  live  through  the  winter  in  England  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  during  any 
of  the  fummer  months,  which,  if  planted  in  a  iliady 
border,  and  duly  watered,  will  foon  take  root ;  and 
then  may  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root, 
after  which  they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy  ex¬ 
otic  plants  in  a  fheltered  fituation  during  fummer ; 
and  when  the  froft  comes  on,  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  green-houfe  •,  but  they  only  require  protec¬ 
tion  from  hard  frofts,  and  fhould  have  plenty  of  aifl 
in  mild  weather.  This  grows  naturally  in  the  Brafils. 
The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  Buenos  Ayres : 
this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  three  or  four  feet  high, 
garniftied  with  oblong  leaves,  which  are  cut  into 
many  linear  fegments ,  the  flowers  fit  clofe  to  the 
ftalks,  which,  like  the  other  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
have  no  petals,  but  the  empalement  inclofes  five  ilen- 
der  ftamina :  the  germen  fupports  two  ftyles,  crowned 
by  obtufe  ftigma. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  retains  its  leaves 
through  the  year,  fo  will  add  to  the  variety  in  a 
green-houfe  in  winter,  but  has  little  other  beauty  to 
recommend  it.  This  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which,  if  planted  in  a  bed  of  light  earth  during  any 
of  the  fummer  months,  and  duly  fhaded  and  watered, 
will  put  out  roots ;  then  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into- 
pots,  and  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy  exotic 
plants  in  fummer,  but  muft  be  fheltered  from  froft  irt 
winter. 

CHERRY-LAUREL.  See  Padus. 

CHERRY-TREE.  See  Cerasus, 

CHERVIL.  See  Scandix. 

C  H  E  S  N  U  T.  See  Castanea. 

C  H  E  S  N  UT,  the  Horfe.  See  Esculus. 

CHIONANTHUS.  Lin. Gen. Plant.  21.  The  Fringe, 
or  Snowdrop-tree.  This  title  was  given  to  this  plant 
by  Dr.  Van  Royen,  from  the  whitenefs  of  its  flow¬ 
ers  :  the  inhabitants  of  America,  where  this  tree  is  a 
native,  call  it  Snowdrop-tree,  for  the  fame  reafon  : 
and  the  Dutch  call  it  Sneebaum,  i.  e.  Snow-tree,  on 
the  fame  account. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  which  is 
ereSt ,  and  cut  into  four  acute  parts  •,  the  flower  is  of  one 
petal ,  having  a  fhort  fpreading  tube  the  length  of  the  em¬ 
palement  ,  and  the  upper  part  is  cut  into  four  very  long 
narrow  fegments ,  which  are  erebi.  It  hath  two  Jhcrt 
ftamina  inferted  in  the  tube  of  the  petal ,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  upright  heart-Jhaped  fummits.  In  the  center 
is  placed  the  oval  germen ,  fupporting  a  flngle  ftyle , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  trifid  ftigma.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  round  berry  with  one  cell ,  inclofmg  one 
hard  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feition  of 
Linnseus’s  fecond  clafs,  intitled  Diandria  Mono- 
gynia,  the  flower  having  two  ftamina  and  one 
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We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant  in  the  Eng- 
liib  gardens,  viz. 

CmoNANTHus  pedunculis  trifidis  triflorrs.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  8.  Snowdrop-tree,  cr  Fringe-tree ,  with  trifid 
foot-ftalks  fupporting  three  flowers.  Amelanchier  V  ir- 
giniana  laurocerafi  folio.  Pet.  Hor.  Sice.  241.  Virgi¬ 
nia  Amelanchier  with  a  Laurel  leaf. 

This  fhrub  is  common  in  South  Carolina,  where  it 
grows  by  the  fide  of  rivulets,  and  feldom  is  more 
than  ten  feet  high  :  the  leaves  are  as  large  as  thofe  of 
the  Laurel,  but  are  of  a  much  thinner  fubftance  ; 
the  flowers  come  out  in  May,  hanging  in  long 
bunches,  and  are  of  a  pure  white,  from  whence  the 
inhabitants  call  it  Snowdrop-tree ;  and,  from  the 
flowers  being  cut  into  narrow  fegments,  they  give 
it  the  name  of  Fringe-tree.  After  the  flowers  have 
fallen  away,  the  fruit  appears,  which  becomes  a 
black  berry,  about  the  flze  of  Sloes,  having  one  hard 
feed  in  each. 

This  tree  is  now  more  common  in  the  curious  gar¬ 
dens  in  England,  than  it  was  a  few  years  fince ;  there 
having  been  many  young  plants  railed-  from  the  feeds, 
which  have  been  brought  from  America  lately :  there 
have  alfo  been  fome  plants  propagated  by  layers, 
though  there  is  great  uncertainty  of  their  taking  root, 
which  they  feldom  do  in  lefs  than  two  years  5  nor 
will  they  ever  take  root,  unlefs  they  are  well  fupplied 
with  water  in  dry  weather. 

The  belt  way  to  obtain  good  plants,  is  from  the 
feeds,  which  mull  be  procured  from  America,  for 
they  never  have  produced  any  fruit  in  this  country. 
The  feeds  fliould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots  filled  with 
frefh  loamy  earth  foon  after  they  arrive,  and  fliould 
be  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may 
remain  till  the  beginning  of  May,  when  they  mull  be 
removed  to  a  fituation  expofed  to  the  morning  fun, 
and  fereened  from  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
In  dry  weather  the  pots  mull  be  watered,  and  kept 
clean  from  weeds ;  for  as  thefe  feeds  lie  in  the  ground 
a  whole  year  before  the  plants  will  come  up,  they 
fhould  not  be  expofed  to  the  fun  the  firft  fummer,  but 
the  following  autumn  they  fliould  be  removed,  and 
placed  under  a  Lame,  to  protect  the  feeds  from  be¬ 
ing  injured  by  the  froft ;  and  if  the  pots  are  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  the  beginning  of  March,  it 
will  bring  up  the  plants  much  fooner  than  they  will 
otherwife  rile ;  by  which  means  they  will  get  more 
ftrength  the  firft  fummer,  and  be  better  able  to  refift 
the  cold  of  the  next  winter.  While  thefe  plants  are 
very  young,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  fuffering  by 
fevere  froft  ;  but  when  they  have  obtained  ftrength, 
they  will  refift  the  greateft  'cold  of  our  climate  in  the 
open  air  •,  thererore  for  the  two  or  three  firft  winters, 
it  will  be  proper  to  keep  them  under  fhelter ;  fo  that 
the  young  plants  may  remain  in  the  feed-pots  all  the 
firft  fummer,  and  the  following  winter ;  and  in  the 
fpring  before  they  begin  to  lhoot,  they  fhould  be 
fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  carefully  feparated  fb  as 
not  to  break  off  their  roots,  and  each  planted  in  a 
fmall  pot  filled  with  light  loamy  foil,  and  plunged 
into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  juft  to  forward  their 
taking  frefh  root ;  then  they  fhould  be  gradually 
inured  to  the  open  air,  and  during  the  following  fum¬ 
mer,  the  pots  fliould  be  plunged  into  the  ground,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  drying,  in  a  fituation  where 
t,  ey  may  enJoy  the  morning  fun,  but  fereened  from 
t  e  great  lie  at  at  noon.  During  the  fummer  feafon, 
they  wall,  require  to  be  frequently  watered,  and  kept 
dean  from  weeds.  The  autumn  following,  they 
fhould  be  again  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame  to 
lereen  them  from  froft;  but  they  fhould  enjoy  the 
tree  air  at  all  times,  when  the  weather  is  mild.  The 
April  following,  the  plants  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the 
pots,  with  the  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted 
whef&  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

ms  fhrub  delights  in  a  moift,  loft,  loamy  foil,  and 

tL  rn nP  cnted  ln  a  lheltered  fituation,  will  endure 
•  1  c  cJur  winters  very  well  in  the  open  air ;  but 

Jealous.  imd  ^  15  VCry  fuhjea  t0 '  decay  in  warm 
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in  the  places  where  this  fhrub  grows  naturally,  if 
produces  great  quantities  of  flowers,  fo  that  they 
teem  covered  with  fnow;  which  gave  occafion  to  the 
inhabitants  for  titling  it  Snowdrop-tree';  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  flowers  are  feldom  fo  numerous,  fo  do  not 
make  fo  good  an  appearance. 

C  H 1  R  O  N I  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  227. 

The  Characters  are, 

Ahe  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf 
cut  into  five  oblong  fegments :  it  hath  one  petal ,  with  a 
roundijh  tube]  the  fize  of  the  empalement ,  divided  into 
five  equal  parts  above ,  which  fpread  open :  it  hath  five 
floor t  broad  ftamina ,  which  are  fafiened  to  the  top  of  the 
tube ,  and  are  terminated  by  large  oblong  fimmits ,  which 
join  together ,  and  after  the  flowers  drop  are  fpnrally  twift- 
ed.  It  hath  an  oval  germen ,  fituated  in  the  ccnteri 
fupporting  a  fiender  declining  fiyle ,  crowned  by  a  rifing 
ftigma  in  form  of  a  head.  Abe  germen  afterward  becomes 
an  oval  capfule  with  tw'o  cells ,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linmeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftvle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chironia  frutefeens,  capfuKfera.  Lift.  Sp.  Plant. 
190.  Shrubby  Chironia  bearing  capfules.  Centauri- 
um  minus  Africanum,  arborefeens,  latifolium,  flore 
ruberrimo.  Com.  Rar.  PI.  8.  tab.  8.  Leffer  Aree-like 
African  Centaury ,  with  a  broad  leaf,  and  a  very  red 
flower* 

2.  Chironia  frutefeens  baccifera.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
190.  Shrubby  berry-bearing  Chironia.  Gentaurium 
minus  arborefeens  pulpiferum.  Com.  Rar.  PI.  9. 
tab.  9.  Lejfer  Ares-like  Centaury  with  feeds  fur  rounded 
with  pulp. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  their  feeds  were  brought  to  Hol¬ 
land  many  years  paft,  and  die  plants  were  raifed  in 
fome  of  the  curious  gardens  there,  and  have  fince 
been  communicated  to  the  curious  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  The  feeds  of  the  firft  fort  were  fent  me 
from  Paris,  by  Mr.  Richard,  gardener  to  the  king 
at  Verfailles,  from  which  I  raifed  feveral  plants,  which 
have  flowered  in  the  Chelfea  garden  feveral  years,  but 
have  not  as  yet  perfected  any  feeds. 

It  hath  a  fibrous  root,  which  lpreads  near  the  furface 
of  the  ground.  The  ftalks  are  round,  and  inclining 
to  be  ligneous,  but  are  of  a  very  loft  texture;  thefe 
grow  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  having  feveral 
branches  on  every  fide,  which  grow  eredt,  garnilhed 
with  fucculent  leaves,  which  are  an  inch  or  more  in 
length,  and  an  eighth  part  of  an  inch  broad,  ending 
in  an  obtufe  point.  At  the  ends  of  each  lhoot  the 
flowers  are  produced,  which  are  tubulous,  and  fpread 
open  at  the  top  like  thofe  of  Periwinkle  ;  rhele  are  of 
a  bright  red  colour,  and  when  there  are  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  flowers  open  on  the  fame  plant,  they  make 
a  very  fine  appearance.-  In  the  center  of  the  flower 
is  placed  an  oval  germen,  upon  which  there  is  fixed 
a  recurved  ftyle,  having  a  blunt  ftigma  at  the  top, 
furrounded  by  five  incurved  ftamina,  each  fupporting 
a  large  fummit.  When  the  flowers  fall  away,  the 
germen  becomes  an  inflated  capfule,  which  is  filled 
with  fmall  feeds.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
June  to  autumn,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Odtober.  This 
plant  fhould  be  placed  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe  in  winter, 
where  it  may  enjoy  a  dry  air  and  much  fun,  but  will 
not  thrive  in  a  warm  ftove  ;  nor  can  it  be  well  pre- 
ferved  in  a  common  green-houfe,  becaufe  a  damp 
moift  air  will  foon  caufe  it  to  rot. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  fliould  be  fown  in  fmall 
pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  and  plunged  into  a.  moderate  hot- bed,  and 
muft  be  frequently  but  gently  watered ;  fome- 
times  the  feeds  will  lie  a  long  time  in  the  ground,  fo 
that  if  the  plants  do  not  appear  the  fame  feafon,  the 
pots  fhould  not  be  difturbed,  but  prelerved  in  fhelter 
till  the  following  fpring,  and  then  plunged  into  a 
frefh  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  in  a 
fhort  time,  if  the  feeds  are  good.  When  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fliould  be  tranfplaqted  inta 
2  fmall 
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fmall  pots,  four  or  five  in  each  pot ;  then  plunge  the 
pots  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  fprmkle  them  with 
water,  and  fhade  them  every  day  from  the  fun  till 
they  have  taken  new  root  •,  after  which  they  muft 
have  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  weak  :  when  the  plants  have  obtain¬ 
ed  fome  ftrength,  they  muft  be  gradually  inured  to 
bear  the  open  air  •,  but  when  they  are  expofed  abroad, 
if  there  fhould  happen  much  rain,  the  plants  muft 
be  fcreened  from  it,  otherwife  it  will  caufe  them  to 
rot :  when  the  plants  have  filled  the  pots  with  their 
roots,  they  fhould  be  parted,  and  each  put  into  a  Se¬ 
parate  pot  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  not  rich  with 
dung,  placing  them  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken 
frefh  root ;  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  warm 
fheltered  Situation,  and  mixed  with  fuch  other  plants 
as  require  but  little  water  •,  in  which  Situation  they 
may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  placed 
in  a  dry  airy  glafs-cafe  •,  and  in  the  winter  fhould  have 
very  little  wet,  but  muft  enjoy  the  fun  as  much  as 
poflible  ;  and  in  mild  weather  fhould  have  frefh  air 
admitted  to  them,  but  muft  be  protedted  from  froft  : 
with  this  management,  the  plants  will  thrive  and  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  the  Second  year  from  feed. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  a  firmer  ftalk  than  the 
firft,  which  is  round,  jointed,  and  divides  upward 
into  a  greater  number  of  branches,  garnifhed  with 
Short  narrow  leaves,  which  are  pretty  thick  and  Suc¬ 
culent.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  firft, 
which  are  of  a  fine  red  colour,  but  not  half  So  large 
as  the  flowers  of  the  firft  ;  when  thefe  fall  away,  they 
are  Succeeded  by  oval  pulpy  berries,  in  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  many  fmall  feeds.  This  fort  continues  flow¬ 
ering  great  part  of  Summer  and  autumn,  and  in  warm 
fealons  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former  fort,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment. 

CHIVES,  as  they  are  by  fome  titled,  are  the  fta- 
mina,  which  Support  the  fummits  in  the  center  of 
flowers. 

C  H  I V  E  T  S,  in  French,  are  the  fmall  parts,  or  little 
offsets  from  the  roots  of  bulbous  plants,  by  which 
they  are  propagated. 

CHONDRILLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  815.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  475.  tab.  268.  [of  XcWftgp,  Gr.  a  carti- 

I  lage.]  Gum  Succory. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  common  empalement  is  compofed  of  many  narrow  cy¬ 
lindrical  feales ,  which  are  equal.  The  flower  is  compofed 
of  many  hermaphrodite  florets ,  which  are  uniform ,  and  lie 
imbricatim ,  like  tiles  on  a  houfe  ■,  thefe  have  one  petal , 
which  is  ftretched  out  on  one  fide  like  a  tongue ,  and  are 

,  indented  at  the  top  in  four  or  five  fegments ;  they  have 
each  five  fioort  hairy  ftamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical 
fummits.  The  germen  is  Jituated  under  the  floret ,  having 
a  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  two  reflexed 
fiigmas  \  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle,  oval , 
ccmprejfed  feed,  crowned  with  a  Jingle  down ,  and  inclofed 
in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  ciafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gamia  aequalis.  The  flowers  of  this  Section  are 
compofed  of  only  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are 
fruitful. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
CnoNpRiLLA  ( Juncea .)  Lin.  Hort.ClifF.  383.  Gum  Suc¬ 
cory.  Chondrilla  juncea  vifeofa  arvenfis.  C.  B.  P.  30. 
Vifcous  Field  Cum  "Succory  with  rujhy  ftalks. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  Helvetia, 
and  France,  on  the  borders  of  the  fields,  and  is  fel- 
dom  preferved  in  gardens,  becaufe  the  roots  are  very 
apt  to  fpread,  and  become  troublefome  weeds  ;  and 
the  feeds  having  down  on  their  tops,  are  carried  by 
the  wind  to  a  great  diftance,  fo  that  the  neighbouring- 
ground  is  filled  with  the  plants  •,  the  roots  of  this 
ftrike  deep  into  the  ground,  and  fpread  out  with 
thick  fibres  on  every  fide,  each  of  which,  when  cut, 
or  broken  into  many  parts,  will  fhoot  up  a  plant  fo 
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that  when  this  plant  hath  obtained  pofleflion  of  the 
ground,  it  is  very  difficult  to  root  out.  The  root 
lends  out  a  great  number  of  flender  ftalks,  which  at 
their  bottom  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  finuated 
leaves,  but  thofe  above  are  very  narrow  and  entire. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  and  top  of 
the  branches,  which  are  like  thofe  of  Lettuce,  and 
are  lucceeded  by  feeds  of  the  fame  form,  crowned 
with  down.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  September. 

The  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  were  enume¬ 
rated  in  the  former  edition,  are  referred  to  the  Lac- 
tuca  and  Crepis. 

:HRISTMAS  FLOWER,  or  Black  Helle¬ 
bore.  See  Hellebores. 

:  H  R I  S  T  O  P  H  O  R I A  N  A.  See  Actea. 
1HRISANTHEMOIDES  OSTEOSPER- 
MON.  See  Osteospermum. 

:  FIR  Y  SANT  HE  MUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
491.  tab.  280.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  866.  Leucanthe- 
mum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  492.  [ypwFQepov,  Gr. 
from  yyj'T'cpr,  gold,  d,Ap(&,  a  flower  ;  that  is  to  fay. 
Golden  Flower.]  Corn  Marigold. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  flower ,  the  rays  being  compofed  of 
female  florets,  which  are  extended  on  one  fide  like  a  tongue, 
and  are  indented  in  three  fegments  at  the  end ;  thefe  have 
an  oval  germen,  fiupporting  a  fender  ftyle,  crowned  by  two 
obtufle  ftigmas.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  which  compofe 
the  difik,  are  funnel- fh aped  the  length  of  the  empalement , 
but  arc  divided  into  five  feg-ments  at  the  top ,  which  are 
fpread  open  •,  thefe  have  Jive  Jhort  hairy  ftamina,  termi¬ 
nated  by  tubular  cylindrical  fummits,  and  have  an  oval 
germen ,  with  ftyle  and  ftigma  like  the  female ;  the  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  Jingle,  oblong ,  naked  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  ciafs,  intitled  Syngenefia 
Polygamia  fuperflua.  In  this  f'edtion  all  the  central 
-  florets  which  compofe  the  difk,  are  hermaphrodite 
and  fruitful,  and  the  rays  are  compofed  of  female 
florets. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chrysanthemum  ( Segetum )  foliis  amplexicaulibus, 
fuperne  laciniatis,  inferne  dentato-ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
416.  Corn  Marigold  with  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks,  the 
upper  being  jagged,  and  the  lower  indented  like  a  flaw. 
Chryfanthemum  fegetum.  Cluf.  Hift.  1.  p.  334.  Com 
Marigold. 

2.  Chrysanthemum  ( Leucanthemum )  foliis  amplexicau¬ 
libus,  oblongis,  fuperne  ferratis,  inferne  dentatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  416.  Corn  Marigold  with  oblong  leaves  em¬ 
bracing  the  ftalks ,  the  upper  ones  being  flawed,  and  the, 
lower  indented.  Beilis  fylveftris  caule  foliofo  major. 
C.  B.  P.  261.  Greater  wild  Daify  with  a  leafy  Jlalk. 

3.  Chrysanthemum  ( Serotinum )  foliis  lanceolatis,  fu¬ 
perne  ferratis,  utrinque  acuminatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  416. 
Corn  Marigold  with  fpear-Jhaped  leaves,  thofe  above  be¬ 
ing  flawed,  and,  pointed  on  all  Jides.  Beilis  major,  ra- 
dice  repente,  foliis  latioribus,  ferratis.  Mor.  Hift.  3. 
p.  29.  Greater  Daify  with  a  creeping  root ,  and  broad 
Jawed  leaves. 

4.  Chrysanthemum  ( 'Montanum )  foliis  imis  fpathulato- 
lanceolatis,  ferratis,  fummis  linearibus.  Sauv.  Monfp. 
8  7.  Corn  Marigold  with  lower  leaves  pointed  like  a  fpear- 
Jhaped  fpatula,  and  Jawed,  and  the  upper  ones  linear. 
Leucanthemum  montanum  minus.  Tourn.  Inft.  492. 
LeJJer  Mountain  Ox-eye. 

5.  Chrysanthemum  (Gramini folium)  foliis  linearibus, 
fubintegerrimis.  Sauv.  Monfp.  87.  Corn  Marigold 
with  narrow  leaves ,  which  are  entire.  Leucanthemum 
gram ineo  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  493*  Gx-eye  with  a  Grafs 
leaf. 

6.  Chrysanthemum  ( Alpinum )  foliis.  pinnatifidis,  la- 
ciniis  parallelis,  integris,  caule  unifloris.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  889.  Corn  Marigold  with  many  pointed  leaves, 
whofe  fegments  are  parallel  and  entire,  and  one  flower  on 
each  foot-ftalk.  Leucanthemum  Alpinum,  foliis  Co- 
ronopi.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  493.  Alpine  Ox-eye  with  a 
Hartjhorn  leaf. 
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Chrysanthemum  ( Corymbiferum )  foliis  pinnatis,  in- 
cifo-ferratis,  caule  mukifloro.  Prod.  Leyd.  174.  Corn 
Marigold  with  winged  leaves ,  fawed  fegments ,  and  many 
flowers  upon  a  ftalk.  Tanacetum  montanum  inodorum, 
minore  {lore.  C.  B.  P.  132.  Unfavoury  Mount  ainl’anfy 
with  a  lejfer  flower. 

8.  Chrysanthemum  {Coronarium)  foliis  pinnatifidis,  in- 
cifis,  extrorfum  latioribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  416.  Corn 
Marigold  with  wing-pointed  cut  leaves ,  whofe  exterior 
parts  are  broadeft.  Chryfanthemum  Creticum.  Cluf. 
Hift.  1.  p.  334.  Corn  Marigold  of  Crete. 

9.  Chrysanthemum  ( Monfpelienjium )  foliis  imis  palma- 
tis,  foliolis  linearibus,  pinnatifidis.  Sauv.  Monfp. 
304.  Corn  Marigold ,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  palmated , 
and  the  fmaller  linear ,  ending  in  many  points.  Leu- 
canthemum  montanum  foliis  Chryfanthemi.  Tourn. 
Ink.  492.  Mountain  Ox-eye  with  Corn  Marigold  leaves. 

10.  Chrysanthemum  ( Frutefcens )  fruticofum,  foliis  li¬ 
nearibus  dentato-trifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  417.  Shrubby 
Corn  Marigold  with  narrow  leaves ,  having  three  indent¬ 
ed  points.  Leucanthemum  Canarienfe,  foliis  Chry¬ 
fanthemi,  Pyrethri  lapore.  Tourn.  Inft.  493.  Canary 
Ox-eye  with  Corn  Marigold  leaves ,  and  the  tafte  of  Fe¬ 
ll  tor  y. 

11.  Chrysanthemum  ( Flofculofum )  flofculis  omnibus 
uniformibus,  hermaphroditis.  Hort.  Cliff  417.  Corn 
Marigold ,  whofe  florets  are  all  uniform  and  hermaphro¬ 
dite.  Beilis  lpinofa,  foliis  Agerati.  C.  B.  P.  262. 
Prickly  Daify  with  Maudlin  leaves. 

12.  Chrysanthemum  ( Pallidum )  foliis  linearibus,  in- 
ferne  apice  dentatis,  fuperne  integerrimis,  peduncu- 
lis  nudis  unifloris.  Corn  Marigold  with  narrow  leaves , 
thofe  on  the  lower  part  being  indented  at  their  points ,  the 
upper  entire ,  and  naked  foot-ftalks  with  one  flower.  Chry¬ 
fanthemum  pallidum  minimis,  imifque,  foliis  incifis 
fuperioribus  integris,  capillaribus.  Barrel.  Icon.  421. 
Leaft  Corn  Marigold ,  with  the  under  and  leffer  leaves  di¬ 
vided,  the  upper  entire. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Corn  Marigold,  which 
grows  naturally  amongft  the  corn,  and  the  borders  of 
the  corn-fields  in  divers  parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely 
admitted  into  gardens ;  but  we  have  inferted  this  and 
the  next  to  introduce  the  other  fpecies. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  greater  Daify,  which  Hands 
in  the  lift  of  medicinal  plants  in  the  College  Difpen- 
fatory :  this  grows  naturally  in  moift  paftures,  almoft 
every  where  in  this  country.  It  rifes  with  ftalks  near 
two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  indented  leaves, 
which  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe.  The  foot- 
ftalks  are  each  terminated  by  one  white  flower,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Daify,  but  four  times  as  large.  It 
flowers  in  June. 


The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America 
but  hath  been  long  prelerved  in  the  Englifh  garden: 
The  roots  or  this  plant  creep  far  under  the  furface 
and  fend  up  ftrong  ftalks  three  or  four  feet  high,  gar 
nifhed  with  long  fawed  leaves,  ending  in  points 
the  ftalks  divide  upward  into  many  fmaller,  each  be 
ing  terminated  by  a  large,  white,  radiated  flower 
thefe  appear  in  September.  It  multiplies  very  faf 
by  its.  creeping  roots,  and  will  thrive  in  any  foil  o 
fituation. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  an< 
other  mountainous  places.  I  received  this  from  Ve 
rona,  near  which  place  it  grows  in  plenty :  this  fend 
up  a  Angle  ftalk  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with  entir 
leaves  above,  but  the  under  leaves  are  fawed  on  th 
edges.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  one  large  whit 
flower,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  third  fort,  ft  flower 
m  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  This  for 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in 
ihady  border,  will  come  up  in  about  fvx  weeks  ;  am 
the  plants,  when  fit  to  remove,  may  be  tranfplante< 
into  a  fhady  border,  where  they  are  to  remain,  an< 
will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clea; 
from  weeds.  1 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier 
1 11s  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  fprings  ui 
many  narrow  Grafs  dike  leaves,  and,  between  them 
ltalks  which  rile  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhet 


with  leaves  of  the  fame  form  as  thofe  below.  The 
ftalks  are  each  terminated  by  one  large  white  flower, 
Avith  a  yellow  difk  or  middle.  This  flowers  in  June, 
but  rarely  perfefts  feeds  in  England,  fo  is  propagated 
only  by  parting  the  roots :  the  beft  time  for  this  is  in 
autumn,  that  the  plants  may  get  good  root  before 
winter. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and 
other  mountainous  places  in  Germany :  this  fends  out 
upright  ftalks,  garnifhed  with  leaves  cut  into  many 
parallel  fegments,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Buckfhorn 
Plantain.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
and  are  each  terminated  by  a  Angle  flower  of  The 
fame  form  with  thofe  of  the  laft :  it  hath  a  perennial 
root,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  other. 

The  eighth  fort  has  been  many  years  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Of  this 
there  are  Angle  and  double  with  white,  and  the 
fame  with  yellow  flowers  ;  and  as  thefe  do  not  differ 
from  each  other  in  any  thing  except  in  the  colour  of 
their  flowers,  therefore  they  are  generally  efteemed 
but  one  fpecies  •,  but  this  difference  is  conftant,  for  I 
have  never  found  the  feeds  faved  from  the  white,  pro¬ 
duce  plants  with  yellow  flowers,  nor  thofe  of  the  yel¬ 
low  produce  white. 

There  is  alfo  a  variety  of  thefe  colours  with  fiftular 
florets,  which  has  accidentally  rifen  from  feeds  of  the 
other ;  thefe  are  generally  titled  Quill-leaved  Chry¬ 
fanthemum  ;  but  as  the  feeds  faved  from  thefe  dege¬ 
nerate  to  the  common  forts,  fo  they  do  not  merit  a  par¬ 
ticular  denomination. 

Thefe  plants  are  always  efteemed  as  annual,  fo  the 
feeds  are  ufually  fown  upon  a  (lender  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring,  and  the  plants  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  African  Marigold,  for  the  culture  of  which  we 
fhall  refer  the  reader  to  that  article  ;  but  as  the  plants 
which  rife  from  feeds,  do  many  of  them  produce  Angle 
flowers,  although  the  feeds  are  faved  from  the  beft 
double  flowers,  therefore  many  perfons  now  propa¬ 
gate  thefe  plants  from  cuttings,  whereby  they  conti¬ 
nue  the  double  forts  only  j  thefe  cuttings,  taken  from 
the  plants  the  beginning  of  September,  and  planted 
in  pots,  will  readily  take  root ;  and  if  they  are  placed 
under  a  hot-bed  frame  to  fereen  them  from  the  froft 
in  winter,  letting  them  have  free  air  in  mild  weather, 
they  will  live  through  the  winter ;  and  in  the  fprino- 
thefe  plants  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of 
the  floAver-garden,  where  they  will  flower  in  June, 
and  continue  in  fucceffion  till  the  froft  puts  a  ftop  to 
them  •,  by  this  method  all  the  varieties  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  without  variation,  but  the  plants  which  are  pro¬ 
pagated  this  way  by  cuttings  will  become  barren  foon, 
fo  will  not  produce  feeds. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  fending  out  many 
ftalks  from  the  root,  which  divide  into  branches,  o-ar- 
niftied  with  pretty  thick  leaves,  deeply  cut  into  many 
fegments,  like  thofe  of  the  laft  fort ;  thefe  are  of  a 
pale  green ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  naked  foot- 
ftalks  j  they  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Greater  Daily,  in  Aze  and  colour.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  continues  till  the  end  of  September.  This  fort 
ripens,  feeds  every  year  in  England,  by  which  the 
plant  is  eaflly  propagated  ;  for  if  the  feeds  are  fown 
in  the  fpring  on  a  common  border,  the  plants  will 
come  up  in  Ax  weeks ;  when  thefe  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery-bed  at  about 
a  foot  diftance  every  way,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds 
till  autumn,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  As  thefe  plants 
extend  their  branches  pretty  far  on  every  fide,  they 
fhould  be  allowed  at  leaft  two  feet  room ;  therefore 
they  are  not  very  proper  furniture  for  fmall  gardens, 
where  theie.is  not  room  for  theft  large  growing 
plants  •,  but  in  large  gardens,  thefe  may  have" a  place 
tor  the  fake  of  variety. 

If  thefe  plants  are  planted  in  poor  dry  land,  or  upon 
lime-rub bifli,  they  will  not  grow  fo  vigorous  as  in 
good  ground,  fo  they  will  endure  the  cold  better, 

and 
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and  continue  longer;  for  when  their  leaves  and 
branches  are  replete  with  moifture,  they  are  very  apt 
to  rot  in  the  winter,  fo  are  feldom  of  long  duration  ; 
but  where  the  plants  have  grown  from  the  joints  of 
old  walls,  I  have  known  them  continue  in  vigour  fe- 
.  veral  years. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands, 
from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  to  England,  where 
it  has  been  long  an  inhabitant  in  l'ome  curious  gar¬ 
dens.  It  has  been  frequently  called  by  the  gardeners 
Pellitory  of  Spain,  from  the  very  warm  tafte  which  it 
hath,  much  refembling  the  tafte  of  that  plant. 

This  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  near  two  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  branches,  garnifhed  with  pretty 
thick  fucculent  leaves,  of  a  gray ifh' colour,  cut  into 
many  narrow  fegments,  which  are  divided  into  three 
parts  at  their  extremity.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  ftanding  upon  naked  foot- 
ftalks  lingly,  which  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the 
common  Chamomile  ;  there  is  a  fucceflion  of  flowers 
upon  the  fame  plants  great  part  of  the  year,  for  which 
it  is  chiefly  efteemed.  This  plant  will  perfect  feeds 
in  England,  when  the  feafons  are  favourable ;  but  as 
the  cuttings  of  it  take  root  fo  eafily,  if  planted  dur¬ 
ing  any  of  the  fummer  months,  the  feeds  are  rarely 
down. 

As  this  plant  is  a  native  of  warm  countries,  it  will 
not  live  in  the  open  air  in  England  during  the  winter 
feafon ;  therefore  when  the  cuttings  have  made  good 
roots,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  pot, 
and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  frefh 
root ;  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  fitua- 
tion,  where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  at  which 
time  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe  to 
protebt  them  from  froft  ;  but  in  mild  weather  they 
fhould  have  plenty  of  free  air,  and,  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  they  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water, 
but  it  muft  not  be  given  them  in  too  great  plenty.  In 
fummer  they  will  require  more  moifture,  and  fhould 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  hardier  kinds 
of  exotic  plants. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  brought 
many  years  paft  to  Holland,  where  the  plants  were 
firft  raifed,  and  from  thence  all  the  other  parts  of 
Europe  have  been  fupplied  with  this  plant.  It  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  about  two  feet  high,  which  di¬ 
vides  into  many  (lender  branches  upward,  garnifhed 
with  oblong  leaves,  much  indented  on  their  edges, 
each  indenture  terminating  in  a  foft  fpine ;  thefe  are 
of  a  pale  green,  fetclofe  to  the  branches.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  on  fhort  foot-ftalks  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  ; 
thefe  are  globular,  and  formed  of  a  great  number  of 
hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  tubular  and  even, 
having  no  rays,  fo  are  naked,  and  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour.  The  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  continue 
in  fucceflion  till  the  froft  flops  them.  This  may 
be  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
laft,  and  the  plants  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way. 
The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Madrid  :  this 
hath  a  low  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  feldom  rifes  a  foot 
high,  putting  out  feveral  (lender  ligneous  branches, 
garnifhed  with  narrow,  pale,  green  leaves ;  thofe  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  branches  are  indented  at  their 
extremity  in  feveral  parts,  but  the  upper  leaves  are 
entire ;  from  the  end  of  each  branch  is  produced  a 
naked  foot-ftalk  fix  inches  long,  fuftaining  one  ra¬ 
diated  flower,  of  a  fulphur  colour.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  June  and  July,  but  there  is  feldom  any 
.  feeds  ripened  in  England  ;  this  fort  muft  be  fheltered 
under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  for  unlefs  the  win¬ 
ter  proves  very  favourable,  the  plants  will  not  live  in 
the  open  air  here.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  fummer,  as  the  two  laft  forts,  but  thefe  cuttings 
do  not  fo  readily  take  root  as  thofe  do. 
CHRYSOBALANUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  585. 
Icaco.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  44.  Cocoa  Plumb. 

The  Characters  are, 

Tfo  emp  dement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  divided  into 
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five  parts ,  ahnoft  to  the  middle.  The  flower  hath  jive 
petals ,  which  fpread  open ,  and  ten  ftamina,  five  of  which 
are  longer  than  the  petals  ;  the  other  are  floor  ter,  and  are 
terminated  by  heart-fhaped  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fitu - 
ated  an  oval  germen ,  fupporting  a  trifid  fhort  fiyle,  crowned 
by  obtufe  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  fleflhy  berry,  inclofing  a  nut  with  five  longitudinal 
furrows. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion  of 
Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  intitled  Polyandria  Mo- 
nogynia  ;  but  it  would  be  more  properly  placed  in 
the  third  fe&ion  of  his  tenth  clafs,  for  the  flowers 
have  ten  ftamina  and  three  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chrysobalanus  [Icaco)  foliis  ovatis,  emarginatis, 
floribus  racemofls,  caule  fruticofo.  Chryfobalanus  with 
oval  indented  leaves,  flowers  growing  in  bunches,  and  a 
fhrubby  ftalk.  Frutex  Cotini  fere  folio  craflo,  in  fum- 
mitate  deliquium  patiente,  fru&u  ovali  caeruleo  ofii- 
culum  anguiofum  continente.  Catefb.  Car.  The  Cocoa 
Plumb. 

2.  Chrysobalanus  ( Purpurea )  foliis  decompofitis,  fo- 
liolis  ovatis  integerrimis.  Chryfobalanus  with  decom¬ 
pounded  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oval  and  entire.  Icaco 
fru&u  purpureo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  44.  Icaco  with 
purple  fruit. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  Iflands, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  America,  but  commonly 
near  the  fea.  It  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  fide 
branches,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark,  fpotted 
with  white ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  ftiff  leaves, 
which  are  indented  at  the  end,  in  form  of  a  heart, 
placed  alternately  on  the  branches.  From  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  and  alfo  at  the  divifion  of  the 
branches,  the  flowers  are  produced,  which  grow  in 
loofe  bunches ;  thefe  are  fmall  and  white,  having 
many  ftamina  in  each,  which  are  joined  to  the  petals 
of  the  flowers,  terminated  by  yellow  fummits.  The 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Plumbs  about  the  fize 
of  Damfons ;  fome  of  thefe  are  blue,  fome  red,  and 
others  yellow ;  they  have  a  fweet  lufeious  tafte.  The 
Spaniards  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  make  a  conferve  of 
thefe  fruits.  The  ftone  of  the  Plumb  is  fhaped  like 
a  Pear,  and  hath  five  longitudinal  ridges  on  it.  This 
grows  naturally  on  moift  land. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  were  fent  me  from  Ja¬ 
maica,  with  Plumier’s  title ;  the  (tones  were  exactly 
the  fame  fhape  of  thofe  of  the  former,  but  the  plants 
have  leaves  compounded  of  feveral  winged  lobes, 
which  are  branched  out  oppofite,  each  having  fix  or 
feven  pair  of  pinnae  (or  lobes.)  This  fort  hath  not 
flowered  in  England,  fo  I  can  give  no  farther  account 
of  it; 

As  thefe  trees  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  fo  they  will  not  thrive  in  England,  unlefs 
they  are  kept  in  a  warm  ftove.  They  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  muft  be  obtained  from  the  countries 
where  the  plants  naturally  grow ;  thefe  muft  be  fown 
in  the  fpring  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot  bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving 
frequently  to  water  the  pots ;  but  not  let  them  have 
much  at  each  time.  In  fix  weeks  the  plants  will 
come  up,  and,  if  properly  managed,  will  be  fit  to 
remove  in  a  month’s  time  after,  when  they  fhould  be 
carefully  feparated,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate 
fmall  pot  filled  with  light  kitchen-garden  earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frefh 
root ;  after  which  they  muft  have  air  every  day  in 
proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  their 
waterings  during  the  fummer  fhould  be  frequent,  but 
fparing.  In  the  autumn  the  plants  muft  be  removed 
into  the  bark-ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed ; 
and  in  winter  the  plants  muft  not  have  too  much 
water,  left  it  occafions  their  throwing  off  their  leaves. 
In  fummer  they  muft  have  a  good  fhare  of  air,  and 
the  plants  in  the  ftove  fhould  be  conftandy  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame 
countries. 
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CHRYSOCOMA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  845.  Men. 
Gen.  14.  Coma  aurea.  Boerh.  i.  p.  I21-  Gold^ 

locks.  . 

The  Characters  are, 

cfue  common  empalement  is  imbricated ,  tbe  jcau 

ZrZ.be  J  being  convex  fP^fcZZZ 

compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  fonts 
J,  W  fumtel-Jhaped , «/  into  five  figments  ffT  f  ’ 

Ihicb  turnbacks  tb.fi  have  Ar  ZhJl 
mira  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits  ;  they  have  an 

oblong  germen ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  ftyle ,  by 

two  Iblong  depreffed  fiigmas.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  f ingle,  oblong,  comprejfed  feed,  crownea  wi  •  J 

This’ genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe^n  °f 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia 
lygamia  JEqualis  j  the  plants  of  this  fedhon  have  on  y 
hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

Chrysocoma  (Linofiris)  herbacea,  folns  1'"ean^> 
olabris,  calycibus  laxis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  841.  H 
taceous  Goldy locks  with  narrow  fmooth  leaves,  and  looje 
empalements.  Coma  aurea  Germamca  linarim  folio. 
Park  Theat.  688.  German  Goldylocks. 

2.  Chrysocoma  {Biflora)  herbacea  paniculata,  foliis 
lanceolatis  trinerviis,  pundlatis,  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
841.  Herbaceous  Goldylocks  with  flowers  growing  in  pa¬ 
nicles,  and  fpear-Jhaped  leaves,  having  three  nerves,  and 

yellow  flowers  growing  in  umbels.  .  . 

o  Chrysocoma  {Coma  Aurea)  fruticofa  foliis  linearibus 
J  dorfo  decurrentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  397*  Shrubby  Goldy¬ 
locks  with  very  narrow  leaves ,  whofe  back  parts  run  along 
the  folks.  Coma  aurea  Africana  fruticans,  foliis  li- 
narise  auguftis,  major.  Com.  Hort.  Ami  2.  p.  89. 
Greater  florubby  African  Goldylocks,  with  narrow  Toad¬ 
flax  leaves. 

4.  Chrysocoma  ( Cernua )  fubfruticofa,  foliis  linearibus 
fubtus  pilofis,  floribus  ante  florefeentiam  cernuis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  397.  Shrubby  Goldylocks  with  very  narrow 
hairy  leaves,  and  flowers  nodding  before  they,  are  blown. 
Coma  aurea  foliis  linarias  auguftioribus  minor.  Hort. 
Amft.  2.  p.  89.  Lejfer  Goldylocks  with  narrower  Toad-flax 
leaves. 

5.  Chrysocoma  ( Ciliata )  fuffruticofa,  foliis  linearibus 
redtis,  ciliatis  ramis  pubefeentibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
481.  Shrubby  Goldylocks  with  narrow  leaves  and  downy 
branches.  Conyza  Africana,  tenuifolia,  fubfrutefeens, 
flore  aureo.  Hort.  Elth.  104.  tab.  68.  Narrow-leaved, 
African,  florubby  Fleabane ,  with  a  golden  flower. 

The  ftrft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  and  alfo 
in  France  and  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root ;  the 
ffaiks  rife  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  are  round,  ftiff, 
and  clofely  garnifhed  with  long,  narrow,  fmooth 
leaves,  which  come  out  without  any  order,  of  a  pale 
green  colour ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides 
into  many  (lender  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  a  Angle 
head  of  flowers,  which  are  compofed  of  many  her¬ 
maphrodite  florets,  contained  in  one  common  em¬ 
palement,  having  very  narrow  feales.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  ftand  difpofed  on  the  top 
of  the  ftalk,  in  form  of  an  umbel.  Thefe  appear  in 
July,  and  in  favourable  feafons  are  fucceeded  by 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  September,  foon  after  which 
the  ftalks  decay  to  the  root,  and  new  ones  arife  the 
following  fpring. 

This  plant  is  generally  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots,  that  being  the  moft  expeditious  method;  for 
the  feedling  plants  do  not  flower  till  the  fecond  or 
third  year.  The  beft  time  to  remove  the  plants  and 
part  their  roots,  is  foon  after  the  ftalks  decay  in  au¬ 
tumn,  that  the  plants  may  get  frdh  roots  before 
winter.  It  delights  in  a  dry  ioofe  foil,  in  which  it 
will  live  in  the  open  air,  and  propagate  by  its  roots 
very  faft;  but  in  ftrong  wet  land,  the  roots  often  rot 
in  winter. 

1  he  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  Peterfburgh,  part  of 
which  I  received  from  the  late  Dr.  Amman,  who 
v.  as  profeflor  of  botany  in  that  univerftty.  This  pi 
hath  a  perennial  creeping  root,  which  fpreads 
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every  fide  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  fending  up 
many  ereft  ftalks,  garnifhed  with  flat  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  ending  in  points  •,  thefe  are  rough,  and  have 
three  longitudinal  veins  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks 
branch  out,  and  form  Ioofe  panicles  of  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  larger  than  thole  of  the  former  fort. 
This  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  autumn. 

It  propagates  too  faft  by  its  creeping  roots  to  be 
admitted  into  the  flower-garden,  for  the  roots  will 
often  extend  two  or  three  feet  every  way  in  the 
compafs  of  one  year,  fo  that  they  will  interfere  with 
the  neighbouring  flowers  ;  but  as  the  plants  will  grow 
in  any  foil  or  fituation,  fo  a  few  roots  may  be  planted 
on  the  fide  of  extenflve  rural  walks  round  the  borders 
of  Aelds,  where  they  will  require  no  care,  and  their 
flowers  will  make  a  good  appearance,  and  continue 
long  in  beauty. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  rifes  with  a  ligneous  ftalk  about  a  foot 
high,  dividing  into  many  fmall  branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  narrow  leaves,  of  a  deep  green,  coming 
out  on  every  fide  without  order ;  the  back  part  ot 
each  leaf  hath  a  fmall  fhort  appendix,  which  runs 
along  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  on  {lender  naked  toot-ftalks  •, 
thefe  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  ftiaped  like  thofe  of 
the  former  forts,  but  are  larger.  This  plant  flowers 
great  part  of  the  year,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  efteemed; 
the  feeds  ripen  very  well  in  autumn,  wrhich  if  fown 
on  a  common  border  of  light  earth  in  the  fpring,  the 
plants  will  come  up,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
pots,  to  be  removed  into  flielter  in  winter,  for  thefe 
plants  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open 
air  in  England. 

The  moft  expeditious  method  of  propagating  this 
plant  is  by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  a  common 
border  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,. and  covered 
with  hand-glaffes,  will  eaftly  take  root,  provided  they 
are  fhaded  from  the  fun  and  duly  watered :  when 
thefe  have  gotten  good  roots  they  flhould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot.  Ailed 
with  light  earth,  placing  them  in  the  Ihade  till  they 
have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  may  be  expofed  with 
other  hardy  exotic  plants  till  autumn,  when  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe  during  the 
winter  fealon  ;  they  flhould  enjoy  a  large  {hare  of 
free  air  in  mild  weather,  for  they  only  require  pro¬ 
tection  from  froft,  fo  muft  not  be  too  tenderly 
treated. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  I  received  the  feeds  •,  this  is  a 
lefs  plant  than  the  former,  it  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk, 
branching  out  in  the  fame  manner ;  the  leaves  are 
fhorter,  and  a  little  hairy  -,  the  flowers  are  not  half 
fo  large,  of  a  pale  fulphur  colour,  and  nod  on  one 
fide  before  they  are  blown.  This  alfo  flowers  great 
part  of  the  year,  and  ripens  feeds  very  well  ;  but 
this  is  generally  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  flfth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  fame  country  as 
the  two  former ;  this  hath  a  low  fhrubby  ftalk,  which 
branches  out  on  every  fide,  very  narrow,  fhort, 
rough,  and  reflexed  ;  the  flowers  ftand  Angle  on  the 
top  of  naked  foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches ;  thefe  flowers  are  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  laft,  and  ftand  eredL  This  plant  requires 
the  fame  treatment  as  the  two  former,  and  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  in  the  fame  manner. 
CHRYSOPHYLLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  233, 
Cainito.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  9.  tab.  9.  The.  Star 
Apple. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  is  permanent,  and  conflfls  of  five  fmall , 
roundiflo,  concave  petals ;  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five 
petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  are  cut  in  the  middle  into 
two  parts  •,  it  hath  five  flamina  placed  alternate  to  the 
fegments  of  the  petals,  terminated  by  heart-fh aped  fum¬ 
mits  :  the  oval  germen  is  fituated  in  the  center,  fupport¬ 
ing 
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fag  a  Jhort  ftyle ,  crozvned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  a  large ,  oval,  flefhy  fruit ,  inclofmg 
three  or  four  flat  feeds,  having  hard  fhells. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Chrysophyllum  ( Cainito )  foliis  ovatis,  parallele 
ftriatis  fubtus,  tomentofo-nitidis.  Jacq.  Amer.  15. 
Chryfophyllum  with  oval  leaves,  with  parallel  veins  and 
neat  woolly  leaves  on  their  under  fide .  Cainito  folio 
fubtus  aureo,  fru£tu  olivas  formi.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
10.  The  Damfon-tree. 

Chrysophyllum  ( Glabrum )  foliis  utrinque  glaberri- 
mis.  Jacq.  Amer.  15.  Chryfophyllum  with  very  fmooth 
leaves.  Cainito  folio  fubtus  aureo,  fru£tu  maliformi. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  10.  The  Star  Apple. 

Thefe  trees  grow  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where 
the  firft  fort  rifes  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  branches,  garnilhed  with  oval 
leaves,  fmooth  above,  and  of  a  gold  colour  on  their 
under  fide ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of 
the  branches,  at  the  fetting  on  of  the  leaves,  in 
round  clufters,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oval,  fmooth, 
pulpy  fruit,  inclofing  three  or  four  hard  flat 
feeds. 

The  lecond  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  trunk  to  the 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  dividing  into  many 
fender  branches,  garnifhed  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves, 
coming  out  without  order;  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  and  alfo  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  bunches,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  round  pulpy  fruit  the  fize  of  a  Golden  Pippin, 
containing  many  fiat  hard  feeds. 

The  fruit  of  both  thefe  trees  is  very  rough  and  af- 
tringent  at  firft,  but  by  lying  fome  time  after  they 
are  gathered,  they  become  mellow,  like  the  Medlar. 
The  timber  of  both  thefe  trees  is  ufed  in  buildings, 
and  for  fhingles  to  cover  houfes. 

Thefe  plants  are  prelerved  in  feveral  curious  gardens 
for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves,  efpecially  the  firft  fort, 
whofe  under  fides  fhine  like  fattin,  the  upper  Tides  are 
of  a  deep  green.  The  leaves  continue  all  the  year, 
fo  make  a  very  pretty  appearance  in  the  ftove  at  all 
feafons. 

Thefe  trees,  being  natives  of  the  warmeft  parts  of 
the  world,  cannot  be  preferved  in  this  country,  with¬ 
out  being  kept  in  the  warmeft  ftoves  ;  and  lhould 
always  remain  in  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  other- 
wife  they  will  make  but  little  progrefs.  They  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from 
the  places  of  their  growth,  for  they  do  not  produce 
fruit  in  Europe.  Thefe  feeds  muft  be  frelh,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  grow ;  and  if  they  are  fent  over  in 
fand,  it  will  preferve  them  from  drying  too  much ; 
when  the  feeds  arrive,  they  muft  be  fown  as  foon  as 
poflible  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  frelh  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  If 
the  feeds  are  good,  and  the  bed  in  a  proper  tempe¬ 
rature  of  warmth,  the  plants  will  appear  in  five  or 
fix  weeks  ;  and  in  about  two  months  after,  will  be 
ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant ;  in  doing  of  which,  the 
plants,  with  all  the  earth,  lhould  be  fhaken  out  of 
the  pots  very'  carefully,  and  feparated  with  their  roots 
entire,  and  each  planted  into  a  Angle  fmall  pot  filled 
with  frelh  rich  earth,  and  plunged  again  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  watering  and  lhading  them  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  frelh  root.  If  the  hot-bed  in 
which  thefe  plants  are  plunged,  is  from  time  to  time 
ftirred,  and  a  little  frelh  tan  added  to  it,  to  renew 
the  heat  when  it  declines,  the  plants  will  make  good 
progrefs,  and  in  three  or  four  months  will  be  near 
a  foot  high,  and  may  then  be  Ihifted  into  pots  a 
fmall  fize  larger  than  thofe  they  before  were  in.  If 
thefe  plants  are  conftantly  kept  in  a  warm  bed  in  the 
ftove,  and  Ihifted  twice  a  year,  to  renew  the  earth 
to  their  roots,  they  will  thrive  very  fall:,  and  put  out 
their  fide  branches,  fo  as  to  make  a  handfome  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  ftove,  with  other  curious  plants  of 
the  fame  country ;  lor  though  they  do  not  produce 
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either  flowers  or  fruit,  yet  as  they  keep  their  leaves 
through  the  year,  which  are  1b  very  beautiful,  they 
deferve  a  place  in  the  ftove,  better  than  moil  other 
plants.  The  chief  care  they  require,  is  to  keep  them 
conftantly  in  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  and  never  to 
put  them  into  too  large  pots ;  and  in  winter  they 
lhould  not  have  too  much  water,  about  twice  a  week 
will  be  often  enough  to  water  them  •,  and  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  they  fhould  not  have  much  at  each 
time. 

Thefe  trees  are  frequently  propagated  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  by  planting  of  their  branches  (as  I  have  been 
informed  by  perfons  of  credit;)  but  I  have  not 
heard  of  their  being  propagated  in  England  by  that 
method. 

CHRYSOSPLENIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  493. 
\_yyy(TO(m;\r\\nov,  of  yjpToi,  Gold,  and  the  ipleen  ; 

q.  d.  a  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  golden 
colour,  and  good  againft  difeafes  of  the  fpleen.] 
Golden  Saxifrage. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  is  divided  into  four  or  five  parts,  which 
fpread  open ,  are  coloured,  and  permanent.  The  flower 
hath  no  petals,  but  eight  or  ten  ftamina ,  which  are  Jhort , 
ercEl,  and  ftand  oppofite  to  the  angles  of  the  empalement , 
terminated  by  Jingle  fummits :  the  germen  is  immcrfed  in 
the  empalement ,  fupporting  two  Jhort  ftyle s,  crowned  by 
obtuft  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  capfule 
with  two  beaks ,  opening  with  two  valves,  and filled  with 
fmall  feeds . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fection 
of  Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Digynia, 
the  flowers  having  ten  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chrysosplenium  {Ait erni folium)  foliis  alternis.  Flon 
Suec.  317.  Golden  Saxifrage  with  alternate  leaves.  Saxi- 
fraga  aurea  foliis  pediculis  oblongis  infidentibus.  Raii 
Syn.  Hift.  206.  Golden  Saxifrage  with  leaves  growing 
upon  long  foot -ft  alks. 

2.  Chrysosplenium {Oppojitifotium)  foliis oppofitis.  Sauv. 
Monfp.  128.  Golden  Saxifrage  with  oppofite  leaves. 
Chryfofplenium  foliis  amplioribus  auriculatis.  Tourn. 
Inft.  146.  Golden  Saxifrage  with  larger  eared  leaves. 
Thefe  two  plants  are  found  growing  wild  in  many 
parts  of  England,  upon  marlhy  fdils  and  bogs,  as 
alfo  in  moift  Ihady  woods,  and  are  feldom  propagated 
in  gardens ;  where,  if  any  perfon  has  curiofity  to 
cultivate  them,  they  muft  be  planted  in  very  moift 
Ihady  places,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  They 
flower  in  March  and  April. 

C1BOULS,  or  CHIBOULS.  See  Cera. 

C  I C  E  R.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  783.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  FI. 
tab.  210.  [This  plant  is  called  Cicer,  of  Kiituf,  ftrength, 
becaufe  it  is  faid  to  {Lengthen  :  it  is  alfo  called  Arie- 
taria,  becaufe  the  feeds  of  it  refemble  the  head  of  a 
ram.]  Cicer,  or  Chich  Peafe. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  citt  into  five  fegnients,  four 
of  which  lie  upon  the  ftandard ;  the  two  middle,  which  ard 
the  longeft ,  are  joined,  the  other  is  under  the  keel.  The 
flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind ;  the  ftandard  is  large, 
roundifh,  and  plain ;  the  wings  are  much  Jhcrter  and  ob - 
tufe,  the  keel  is  jhorter  than  the  wings,  and  is  fharp- 
pointed.  It  hath  ten  ftamina,  nine  of  them  are  joined. , 
and  the  tenth  is  feparate,  terminated  by  Jingle  fummits. 
It  hath  an  oval  germen  fupporting  a  fingle  ftyle,  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
turgid  fwelling  pod  of  a  rhomboidal  figure,  inclofmg  two 
roundifh  feeds,  with  a  protuberance  on  their  fide. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  intitled  Diadelphia  De¬ 
candria,  from  the  flower  having  ten  ftamina  joined 
in  two  bodies. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Cicer  ( Arietinum )  foliolis  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  370. 
Chich  Peafe  with  Jawed  leaves.  Cicer  fativum.  C.  B.  P. 
347.  Garden  Chich  Peafe. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  a  red  feed,  which  dif¬ 
fers  from  it  in  nothing  but  the  colour. 
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It  is  much  cultivated  in  Spain,  being  one  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  in  their  olios,  and  is  there  called  Gara- 
vance  •,  it  is  alfo  cultivated  in  France,  but  in  England 


it  is  rarely  fown.  _ 

This  plant  is  annual,  (hooting  out  feveral  hairy  warns 
from  the  root,  which  are  about  two  feet  long;  gai- 
nilhed  with  long  winged  leaves  of  a_  grayifh  colour, 
compofed  of  feven  or  nine  pair  of  fmall  rounduh 
leaves  (or  lobes)  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  wmc 
are  fawed  on  their  edges.  From  the  fide  of  the 
branches  come  out  the  flowers,  fometimes  one,  at 
other  times  two  together.  They  are  fh aped  like  tho  e 
of  Peafe,  but  are  much  fmaller  and  white,  ftanc  mg 
on  long  foot-ftaiks;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  (hort 
hairy  pods,  including  two  ieeds  in  each,  which  are 
the  fize  of  common  Peafe,  but  have  a  little  knob  or 

protuberance  on  one  fide.  .  . 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  may  be  fown  in  the  fpring, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  Peafe,  making  drills  with  a 
hoe,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  in  which  the  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  at  about  two  inches,  alunder,  then 
*with  a  rake  draw  the  earth  into  the  drill  to  cover  the 
feeds  The  drills  fhould  be  made  at  three  feet  diftance 
from  each  other,  that  there  may  be  room  for  their 
branches  to  fpread,  when  the  plants  are  fully  grown, 
as  alfo  to  hoe  the  ground  between  them,  to  keep  it 
clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  thefe  plants 


require.  .  . 

This  plant  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Auguft ;  but  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  warm  and  dry, 
the^lants  decay  in  this  country  before  the  feeds  are 
ripe. 

CICHORIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  825.  Toum.  Inft. 
R.  H.  tab.  272.  [xi^iov,  or  wyfiy l0U’  t0 

find,  becaufe  found  every  where  in  walking.]  Succory. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  common  fcaly  empalement ,  which  at 
frft  is  cylindrical ,  hut  is  afterward  expanded ;  the  feales 
are  narrow ,  fpear-fhaped ,  and  equal.  The  flower  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets ,  which  are  plain , 
uniform ,  and  Jland  circularly ,  each  having  one  petal , 
which  is  tongue-fhaped,  and  cut  into  five  fegments.  They 
have  five  fhort  hairy  fiamina ,  terminated  by  five-cornered 
cylindrical  fummits.  The  germen  is  fituated  under  the 
petal ,  fupporting  a  fender  flyle,  crowned  by  two  turning 
ftigmas :  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  fingle  feed ,  in¬ 
ch  fed  with  a  down ,  and fhut  up  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl  fection  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gamia  asqualis.  The  plants  of  this  fefition  have  only 
hermaphrodite  fruitful  florets. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cichorium  (. Intybus )  floribus  geminis  feflilibus,  foliis 
runcinatis.  Flor.  Suec.  650.  Succory  with  two  flowers 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  Cichorium  fylveflre  live  of- 
ficinarum.  C.  B.  P.  126.  Wild  Succory. 

2.  Cichorium  ( Spinofum )  caule  dichotomo  fpinofo  flo¬ 
ribus  axillaribus  feflilibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  388.  Succory 
with  a  prickly  forked  (talk.  Cichorium  fpinofum.  C. 

B.  P.  126.  Prickly  Succory , 

3.  Cichorium  ( Endivia )  floribus  folitariis  pedunculatis, 
foliis  integris,  crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  389.  Succory  with 
fingle  flowers  on  foot-Jlalks ,  and  entire  cremated  leaves. 
Cichorium  latifolium,  five  endivia  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P. 
125.  Broad-leaved  Succory ,  or  common  Endive. 

4.  Cichorium  ( Crifpum )  floribus  folitariis  pedunculatis, 
foliis  fimbriatis,  crifpis.  Succory  with  fingle  flowers  on 
foot-Jlalks ,  and  fringed  curled  leaves.  Endivia  crifpa. 

C.  B.  P.  125.  Curled  Endive. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fides  of  roads 
and  in  fhady  lanes,  in  many  parts  of  England :  this 
has  been  fuppofed  to  be  no  other  way  differing  from 
the  garden  Succory,  but  by  the  latter  being  cultivatec 
in  gardens ;  indeed,  moil  of  the  writers  on  botany, 
have  confounded  the  two  forts  together-,  for  the  Gar¬ 
den  Succory  which  is  deferibed  in  mofl  of  the  ok. 
books,  I  take  to  be  the  broad-leaved  Endive,  which 
is  the  third  fort  here  enumerated,  for  I  have  many 
years  cultivated  both  forts  in  the  garden,  without 
finding  either  of  them  alter.  There  is  an  effential 
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difference  between  thefe,  for  the  wild  Succory  hath 
a  perennial  creeping  root,  whereas  the  other  is  at  mofl 
but  a  biennial  plant  and  if  the  feeds  of  the  latter  are 
fown  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  flower  and  produce 
feeds  the  fame  year,  and  perifh  in  autumn,  lb  that 
it  may  rather  be  called  annual.  The  wild  Succory 
fends  out  from  the  roots  long  leaves,  which  are  jagged 
to  the  midrib,  each  fegment  ending  in  a  point ;  from 
between  thefe  arife  the  (talks,  which  grow  from  three 
to  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves,  fhaped  like 
thofe  at  the  bottom,  but  are  fmaller,  and  embrace 
the  (talks  at  their  bafe.  Thefe  branch  out  above  into  • 
feveral  fmaller  (talks,  which  have  the  fame  leaves; 
but  fmaller  and  lefs  jagged ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  fide  of  the  (talks,  which  are  of  a  fine  blue 
colour  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds,  inclofed 
in  a  down.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-coafts  in 
Sicily  and  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  fends 
out  from  the  root  many  long  leaves,  which  are  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges,  fp reading  fiat  on  the  ground  ; 
from  between  thefe  arife  the  (talks,  which  have  very 
few  leaves,  and  thofe  fmall  and  entire  :  the  (talks  are 
divided  in  forks  upward,  from  between  thefe  come 
out  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  blue,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  feeds  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
fort ;  the  ends  of  the  fmaller  branches  are  terminated 
by  (tar-like  ipines,  which  are  very  fharp.  The  plant 
is  biennial  with  us  in  England, .  and  in  cold  winters  is 
frequently  killed.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about  the  lame 
time  with  the  former  fort,  and  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  Endive: 

The  broad  leaved  Succory  or  Endive,  differs  from 
the  wild  forts  in  its  duration,  the  root  always  perjfhing 
after  it  has  ripened  feeds :  the  leaves  are  broader, 
rounder  at  the  top,  and  not  laciniated  on  the  fides  as 
the  leaves  of  the  wild  -,  the  branches  are  more  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  the  (talks  never  rife  fo  high. 

This  fort  is  not  much  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens  at  prefent,  for  the  curled  Endive  being  tenderer, 
and  not  fo  bitter,  is  generally  preferred  to  it.  The 
broad-leaved  and  curled  Endive  has  been  fuppofed 
to  be  only  varieties  from  each  other,  which  hath  ac¬ 
cidentally  been  produced  by  culture ;  but  from  having 
cultivated  both  near  forty  years,  I  could  never  find 
that  they  ever  altered,  otherwjfe  than  by  the  curled 
fort  coming  more  or  lefs  curled  the  leaves  of  this 
fort  have  only  a  few  flight  indentures  on  their  edges, 
and  the  (talks  grow  more  ereCt,  having  but  few  leaves 
upon  them.  This,  when  blanched,  has  a  bitter  tafte, 
which  has  occafioned  its  being  generally  negleCted 
in  England,  but  in  Italy  it  is  (till  cultivated  in  their 
gardens. 

All  the  forts  of  Succory  are  efteemed  aperitive  and 
diuretic,  opening  obftruCtions  of  the  liver,  and  good 
for  the  jaundice  ;  it  provokes  urine,  and  cleanfes  the 
urinary  pafiages  of  liitny  humours,  which  may  flop 
their  paflage. 

The  curled  Endive  is  now  much  cultivated  in  the 
Englilh  gardens,  being  one  of  the  principal  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  the  fallads  of  autumn  and  winter,  for  which 
purpofe  it  is  continued  as  long  as  the  feafons  will  per¬ 
mit.  I  (hall  therefore  give  directions  for  the  managing 
of  this  plant,  fo  as  to  have  it  in  perfection  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months. 

The  firfl;  feafon  for  flowing  of  thefe  feeds  is  in  May, 
for  thofe  which  are  fown  earlier  in  the  year,  generally 
run  up  to  feed,  before  they  have  arrived  to  a  proper 
fize  for  blanching  and  it  frequently  happens,  that 
the  feeds  fown  in  May  in  the  rich  ground  near  Lon¬ 
don,  will  run  to  feeds  the  fame  autumn  but  in  fl- 
tuations  which  are  colder,  they  are  not  fo  apt  to  run 
up,  therefore  there  fhould  be  fome  ieeds  fown  about 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  that  month.  The  lecond 
flowing  fhould  be  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the 
laft  time  in  the  middle  of  July.  From  thefe  three 
different  crops,  there  will  be  a  fupply  for  the  table 
during  the  whole  feafon  for  there  will  be  plants  of 
each  Towing,  very  different  in  their  growth,  io  that 

there 
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there  will  be  three  different  crops  from  the  fame 
beds. 

When  the  plants  come  up  they  muft  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  duly  watered,  to 
keep  them  growing  till  they  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  when 
there  fhould  be  an  open  fpot  of  rich  ground  prepared 
to  receive  the  plants,  in  fize  proportionable  to  the 
quantity  intended.  When  the  ground  is  well  dug  and 
levelled,  if  it  fhould  be  very  dry,  it  muft  be  well 
watered  to  prepare  it  to  receive  the  plants ;  then  the 
plants  fhould  be  drawn  up  from  the  feed-bed  care¬ 
fully,  fo  as  not  to  break  their  roots,  drawing  out  all 
the  largeft  plants,  leaving  the  fmall  ones  to  get  more 
ftrength  •,  which,  when  they  have  room  to  grow, 
by  taking  away  the  large  ones,  they  will  foon  do. 
As  the  plants  are  drawn  up,  they  fhould  be  placed 
with  their  roots  even,  all  the  fame  way,  and  every 
handful  as  they  are  drawn,  fhould  have  the  tops  of 
their  leaves  fhortened,  to  make  them  of  equal  length: 
this  will  render  the  planting  of  them  much  eafier, 
than  when  the  plants  are  promifcuoufly  mixed,  heads 
and  tails :  then  the  ground  fhould  be  marked  out  in 
rows  at  one  foot  alunder,  and  the  plants  fet  ten 
inches  diftant  in  the  rows,  clofing  the  earth  well  to 
their  roots,  and  let  them  be  well  watered ;  and  repeat 
this  every  other  evening,  till  the  plants  have  taken 
good  root,  after  which  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds. 

When  the  plants  of  the  feed-bed  have  been  thus 
thinned,  they  fhould  be  well  cleaned  from  weeds  and 
watered,  which  will  encourage  the  growth  of  the  re¬ 
maining  plants,  fo  that  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
after,  there  may  be  another  thinning  made  of  the 
plants,  which  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  fame 
manner.'  And  at  about  the  fame  diftance  of  time, 
the  third  and  laft  drawing  of  plants  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted. 

Thofe  plants  which  were  the  firft  tranfplanted,  will 
be  fit  to  blanch  by  the  latter  end  of  July  at  fartheft  *, 
and  if  they  are  properly  managed,  in  three  weeks  or 
a  month,  they  will  be  fufficiently  blanched  for  ufe, 
which  will  be  as  foon  as  thefe  fallads  are  commonly 
required  •,  for  during  the  continuance  of  good  Cos 
Lettuce,  few  perfons  care  for  Endive  in  their  fallads ; 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  fo  proper  for  warm  weather.  If 
any  of  the  plants  fhould  put  out  flower-ftems,  they 
fhould  be  immediately  pulled  up  and  carried  away, 
being  good  for  nothing,  fo  fhould  not  be  left  to  in¬ 
commode  the  neighbouring  plants.  As  the  quantity 
of  roots  necefiary  for  the  fuppiy  of  a  middling  family 
is  not  very  great,  fo  there  fhould  not  be  too  many 
plants  tied  up  to  blanch  at  the  fame  time,  therefore 
the  largeft  fhould  be  firft  tied,  and  in  a  week  after 
thofe  of  the  next  fize ;  fo  that  there  may  be  three 
different  times  of  blanching  tine  plants,  on  the  fame 
fpot  of  ground.  But  as  in  fome  large  families  there 
is  a  great  confumption  of  this  herb  for  foups,  fo  the 
quantities  of  plants  fhould  be  proportionably  greater, 
at  each  time  of  planting  and  blanching.  The  manner 
of  blanching  is  the  next  thing  to  be  treated  of, 
therefore  in  order  to  this  you  fhould  provide  a  parcel 
of  fmall  Ofier  twigs  (or  bafs  mat)  to  tie  up  fome  of 
the  largeft  heads  to  blanch  which  fhould  be  done  in 
a  dry  afternoon,  when  there  is  neither  dew  nor  rain 
to  moiften  the  leaves  in  the  middle  of  the  plants, 
which  would  occafion  their  rotting  foon  after  their 
being  tied  up.  The  manner  of  doing  it  is  as  follows, 
viz.  You  muft  firft  gather  up  all  the  inner  leaves  of 
the  plant  in  a  regular  order,  into  one  hand,  and  then 
take  up  thofe  on  the  outfide  that  are  found,  pulling 
off  and  throwing  away,  all  the  rotten  and  decayed 
leaves  which  lie  next  the  ground ;  obferving  to  place 
the  outfide  leaves  all  round  the  middle  ones,  as  near 
as  poffible  to  the  natural  order  of  their  growth,  fo 
as  not  to  crofs  each  other:  then  having  got  the 
whole  plant  clofe  up  in  your  hand,  tie  it  up  with 
the  twig,  bafs,  &c.  at  about  two  inches  below  the 
top,  very  clofe  ;  and  about  a  week  after  go  over  the 
plants  again,  and  give  them  another  tie  about  the 
middle  of  the  plant,  to  prevent  the  heart  leaves  from 
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burfting  out  on  one  fide  •  which  they  are  fubjetx 
to  do,  as  the  plants  grow,  if  not  prevented  this 
way. 

In  doing  of  this  you  need  only  tie  up  the  largeft 
plants  firft,  and  lo  go  over  the  piece  once  a  week, 
as  the  plants  increafe  in  their  growth ;  by  which 
means  you  will  continue  the  crop  longer,  than  if  they 
were  all  tied  up  at  one  time :  for  when  they  are  quite 
blanched,  which  will  be  in  three  weeks  or  a  month 
after  tying,  they  will  not  hold  found  and  good  above 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  proves 
wet :  therefore  it  is  that  I  would  advife  to  low  at 
three  or  four  different  feafons,  that  you  may  have  a 
fuppiy  as  long  as  the  weather  will  permit.  But  in 
order  to  this,  you  muft  tranfplant  all  the  plants  of  the 
laft  fowing  under  warm  walls,  pales,  or  hedges,  to 
fcreen  the  plants  from  froft  *,  and  if  the  winter  fhould 
prove  very  lharp,  you  fnould  cover  them  with  fome 
Peafe  haulm,  or  fuch  other  light  covering,  which 
fhould  be  conftantly  taken  off  in  mild  weather  :  thefe 
borders  fhould  alfo  be  as  dry  as  poffible,  for  thefe 
plants  are  very  fubjeft  to  rot,  if  planted  in  a  moift  foil 
in  winter. 

Although  I  before  diredtedthe  tying  up  of  the  plants 
to  blanch  them,  yet  this  is  only  to  be  underftood  for 
the  two  firft  fowings ;  for  after  October,  when  the 
nights  begin  to  be  frofty,  thofe  plants  which  are  fo 
far  above  ground  will  be  liable  to  be  much  prejudiced 
thereby,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  covered  in  frofty 
weather  •,  therefore  the  beft  method  is,  to  take  up 
your  plants  of  the  latter  fowings  in  a  very  dry  day, 
and  with  a  large  flat-pointed  dibble,  plant  them  into 
the  fides  of  trenches  of  earth,  which  fhould  be  laid 
very  upright,  planting  them  fideways,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  trenches,  towards  the  fun,  with  the  tops 
of  the  plants  only  out  of  the  ground,  fo  that  the  hafty 
rains  may  run  off,  and  the  plants  be  kept  dry,  and 
fecured  from  frofts. 

The  plants  thus  planted,  will  be  blanched  fit  for  ufe 
in  about  a  month  or  five  weeks  time,  after  which  it 
will  not  keep  good  more  than  three  weeks,  before  it 
will  decay  s  you  fhould  therefore  continue  planting 
fome  frefh  ones  into  trenches  every  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  that  you  may  have  a  fuppiy  for  the  table ; 
and  thofe  which  were  laft  tranfplanted  out  of  the  feed 
beds,  fhould  be  preferved  till  February,  before  they 
are  planted  to  blanch ;  fo  that  from  this  you  may  be 
fupplied  until  the  beginning  of  April,  or  later :  for 
at  this  laft  planting  into  the  trenches,  it  will  keep 
longer  than  in  winter,  the  days  growing  longer ;  and 
the  fun,  advancing  with  more  ftrength,  dries  "up  the 
moifture  much  fooner  than  in  winter,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  rotting  of  thefe  plants ;  but  if  the  weather 
fhould  prove  frofty,  thefe  latter  plantations  of  Endive 
fliould  be  covered  with  mats  and  ftraw  to  preferve 
it,  otherwife  the  froft  will  deftroy  it,  but  the  coverings 
muft  always  be  taken  off  when  the  weather  is  fa¬ 
vourable. 

When  your  Endive  is  blanched  enough  for  ufe,  you 
muft  dig  it  up  with  a  fpade  j  and  after  having  cleared 
it  from  all  the  outfide  green  and  decayed  leaves,  you 
fhould  wafh  it  well  in  two  or  three  different  waters  to 
clear  it  the  better  from  flugs,  and  other  vermin, 
which  commonly  fhelter  themfelves  amongft  the  leaves 
thereof,  and  then  you  may  ferve  it  up  to  the  table 
with  other  fallading. 

But  in  order  to  have  a  fuppiy  of  good  feeds  for  the 
next  feafon,  you  muft  look  over  thofe  borders-  where 
the  laft  crop  was  tranfplanted,  before  you  pur  them 
into  the  trenches  to  blanch  ;  and  make  choice  of  fome 
of  the  largeft,  foundeft,  and  moft  curled  plants,  in 
number  according  to  the  quantity  of  feeds  required  : 
for  a  fmall  family,  a  dozen  of  good  plants  will  pro¬ 
duce  feeds  enough ;  and  for  a  large,  two  dozen  or 
thirty  plants. 

Thefe  fhould  be  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  under  a 
.  hedge  or  pale,  at  about  eighteen  inches  diftance,  in 
one^row  about  ten  inches  from  the  hedge,  &c.  This 
work  fhould  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  March,  if 
the  feafon  is  mild,  otherwife  it  may  be  deferred  a 
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fortnight  longer.  When  the  flower-ftems  begin  to 
advance,  they  fhould  be  fupported  with  a  packthread, 
which  fhould  be  fattened  to  nails  driven  into  the  pale, 
or  to  the  flakes  of  the  hedge,  and  run  along  before 
the  Hems,  to  draw  them  upright  clofe  to  the  hedge 
or  pale,  otherwife  they  will  be  liable  to  break  with 
the  llrong  winds.  Obferve  alio  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds,  and  about  the  beginning  of  July  your 
feeds  will  begin  to  ripen ;  therefore,  as  foon  as  you 
find  the  feeds  are  quite  ripe,  you  mutt  cut  off  the 
flalks,  and  expofe  them  to  the  fun  upon  a  coarfe  clotn 
to  dry ;  and  then  beat  out  the  feeds,  which  tnuft  be 
dried,  and  put  up  in  bags  of  paper,  and  preferred 
for  ufe  in  fome  dry  place.  But  I  would  here  caution 
you,  not  to  wait  for  all  the  feeds  ripening  upon  the 
fame  plant;  for  if  fo,  all  the.firft  ripe  and  be  ft  of 
the  feeds  will  fcatter  and  be  loft  before  the  other  are 
near  ripe ;  fo  great  a  difference  is  there  in  the  feeds 
of  the  lame  plant  being  ripe. 

The  wild  Succory  (of  which  there  are  fome  varieties 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers)  is  feldom  propagated  in 
gardens ;  it  growing  wild  in  unfrequented  lanes  and 
dunghills  in  divers  parts  of  England,  where  the  herb 
women  gather  it,  and  fupply  the  markets  for  me¬ 
dicinal  ufe. 

C I  C  U  T  A  properly  fignifies  an  hollow  intercepted 
between  two  knots,  of  the  ftalks  or  reeds  of  which 
the  fhepherds  ufed  to  make  their  pipes,  as  Virgil 
fings ; 

Eft  mihi  difparibus  feptem  compadla  Cicutis 

Fiftula . — 

Cl  CUT  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  316.  Sium.  Raii  Syn. 
212.  Water  Hemlock. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  plant  with  an  umbellate d  flower -,  the  principal 
umbel  is  compofed  of  fever al fmaller  ( called  rays-,)  thefe 
are  equal,  roundijh,  and  briftly :  the  great  umbel  hath  no 
involucrum,  but  the  fmaller  have ,  which  are  compofed  of 
many  fhort  leaves.  Ehe  flowers  have  each  five  oval  pe¬ 
tals  nearly  equal,  which  turn  inward ;  they  have  five 
hairy  ftamina,  which  are  longer  than  the  petals, '  termi¬ 
nated  by  fingle  fummits.  ‘The  germen  is  Jituated  below 
the  flower,  fupporting  two  fiender  ftyles,  which  are  per¬ 
manent  and  longer  than  the  petals ,  crowned  by  ftigmas  in 
form  of  a  head.  Ehe  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh 
channelled  fruit  dividing  into  two  parts,  containing  two 
oval  feeds,  plain  on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fec- 
tion  of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs  of  plants,  intitled  Pen- 
tandria  Digynia,  the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and 
two  ftyles.  The  title  of  this  genus  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  applied  to  the  common  Hemlock,  which 
grows  naturally  on  the  banks  by  highways,  in  moil 
parts  of  England.  But  to  that  plant  Dr.  Linnaeus 
has  applied  the  old  title  of  Conium,  and  added  this 
title  to  the  poifonous  Water  Hemlock  defcribed  bv 
Webfer. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cicuta  (Virofa)  umbellis  oppofltis  foliis,  petiolis 
marginatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  255.  Hemlock  with  umbels 
cppofite  to  the^  leaves ,  and  obtufe  marginal  ed  foot -ftalks. 
Sium  erucas  folio.  C.  B.  P.  154.  Sium  with  a  Rocket 
leaf.  Cicuta  aquatica  Gelneri.  J.  B.  111.  2.  p.  17c. 
IV iter  Hemlock  of  Gefner. 

2.  Cicuta  [Maculated)  foliorum  ferraturis  mucronatis, 
petiolis  membranaceis,  apice  bilobis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
256.  Hemlock  with pointed  ferratures  to  the  leaves,  and 

■  membranaceous  foot-ftalks  ending  in  two  lobes.  Anq-elica 
A  irginiana  foliis  acutioribus,  femine  ftriato  rninore, 
cumini  fapore  &  odore.  Mor.  Hill.  3.  p.-28r.  Vir¬ 
ginia  ylngelica  with  pointed  leaves ,  and  a  fnall  channelled 
Jeed,  having  the  tafte  and  fmell  of  Cumin. 

3.  Cicuta  ( Bulbifera )  ramis  bulbiferis.  Lin.  Sp.  367. 
Hemlock,  whofe  branches  bear  bulbs.  Ammi  foliorum 
Jacinulis  capillaribus,  caule  angulato.  Flor.  Viro-.  31. 
The  hr  ft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Handing  waters  in 
many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  never  propagated  in 
gardens ;  for  unlefs  there  is  a  confiderable  depth  of 
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Handing  water  for  the  plants  to  root  in,  they  will 
not  grow.  1  have  feveral  times  tranfplanted*  thefe 
plants  into  ponds,  where  they  have  grown  one  fu tu¬ 
rner,  but  have  not  continued  through  the  winter. 

It  grows  near  four  feet  high,  with  a  branching  hol¬ 
low  Italic,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves.  The  ftalks 
are  terminated  by  umbels  of  yellowifh  flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  channelled  feeds  like  thofe  of 
Parfley.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
from  whence  the  feeds  have  been  brought  to  England, 
where  the  plants  are  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  variety.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  in  a  ihady  border, 
where  the  plants  will  come  up  in  the  fpring,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean. 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America.  This 
is  fometimes  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  variety, 
but  being  a  plant  of  no  great  beauty  or  ule,  is  fel¬ 
dom  allowed  a  place  in  other  gardens.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  and 
the  plants  afterward  treated  as  thofe  of  the  fecond 
fort. 

CICUTARIA.  See  Ligusticum. 

CINARA.  See  Cynara. 

CINERARIA,  Sea  Ragwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  a  fimple  empalement ,  compofed  of  many  fmall  equal 
leaves.  Ehe  flower  is  radiated.  The  difk  is  compofed  of 
many  hermaphrodite  florets ,  which  are  funnel-Jh aped,  cut 
into  five  fegments  at.  the  top  -,  thefe  have  five  fiender  fta¬ 
mina,  crowned  by  cylindrical  fummits,  and  an  oblong  ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  a  very  fiender  ftyle,  crowned  by  two  eredi 
ftigmas.  Ehe  germen  afterward  becomes  a  narrow  four- 
cornered  feed,  covered  with  downy  hairs,  ft  he  female  flo¬ 
rets  which  compofe  the:  rays  are  tongue-fhaped,  indented 
at  their  points  -,  thefe  have  an  oblong  germen  with  two 
ftyles,  and  have  feeds  like  the  hermaphrodite  florets ,  which 
are  included  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  order 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefla 
Polygamia  fuperflua,  the  flowers  being  compofed  of 
hermaphrodite  and  female  florets,  which  are  both 
fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cineraria  ( Geifolia )  pedunculis  ramofis,  foliis  re- 
niformibus  luborbiculatis  fublobatis  dentatis.petiola- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  1242.  Ragwort  with  branching  foot-ftalks, 

-  kidney-fhaped,  orbicular ,  indented  leaves  upon  foot-ftalks. 
Jacobtea  Africana,  hederae  terreftris  folio,  repens. 
Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  145. 

2.  Cineraria  ( Maritima )  fioribus  paniculatis,  foliis 
pinnatifidis  tomentofls,  laciniis  finuatis,  caule  fru- 
tefeente.  Lin.  Sp.  1244.  Sea  Ragwort  with  a  fhrubby 
ftalk,  woolly  wing-pointed  leaves ,  and flowers  growing  in 
panicles.  Jacobtea  maritima.  C.  B.  P.  13 1.  Sea 
Ragwort. 

3.  Cineraria  ( Amelloides )  pedunculis  unifloris,  foliis 
ovatis  oppofltis,  caule  fuffruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  1245. 
Ragwort  with  an  under  Jhrub  ftalk,  oval  leaves  placed  op- 
pofite ,  and  foot-ftalks  with  one  flower.  After  caule  ra- 
mofo  fcabro  perenne,  foliis  ovatis  feflilibus,  pedun¬ 
culis  nudis  unifloris.  Fig.  pi. 

4.  Cineraria  {■ Othonnites )  pedunculis  unifloris,  foliis 
oblongis  indivifis  fubdentatis  petiolatis  alternis  nu¬ 
dis.  Lin.  Sp.  1244.  Ragwort  with  oblong  undivided 
leaves  fiightly  indented ,  and  foot-ftalks  with  one.  flower. 
Jacobaea  Africana  frutefeens,  craflis  &  fucculentis  fo¬ 
lds.  Elort.  Amft.  2.  p.  147. 

5.  Cineraria  ( Eomentofa )  foliis  pinnato-finuatis  den- 
tatis  fubtus  tomentofls,  floribus  paniculatis,  caule 
frutefeente.  Ragwort  with  finuated ,  wing-Jhaped,  in- 

\  dented  leaves,  downy  on  their  under  fide,  flowers  in  pa¬ 
nicles,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  Jacobaea  maritima  latifo- 
lia.  C.  B.  P.  69. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  than  are 
here  enumerated,  but  being  plants  of  little  ufe  or 
beauty  are  omitted,  as  they  are  rarely  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

The 
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The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  root  of  this  is  compofed  of  many  fmall 
fibres;  the  {talks  are .  weak,  fo  trail  on  the  ground, 
if  they  are  not  fupported  ;  but  if  they  are  will 
rile  four  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches, 
garni  lit  ed  with  roundifh  kidney-lliaped  leaves,  cre¬ 
mated  on  their  edges  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches  in  fmall  clufters  ;  they 
'  are  yellow,  and  in  lhape  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Ragwort,  which  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  crowned 
with  down. 

This  lbrt  is  cafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if 
planted  in  a  fhady  border  during  the  lummer  months, 
and  duly  watered,  will  put  out  roots  in  a  month  or 
five  weeks  ;  foon  after  which  it  will  be  proper  to 
tranfplant  them  into  pots,  becaufe  their  roots  are 
very  apt  to  fpread  in  the  full  ground  ;  fo  when  the 
plants  are  taken  up,  many  of  their  roots  are  torn 
off',  whereby  the  plants  are  endangered.  This  is  alfo 
often  the  cafe  of  the  plants  in  pots.  When  they 
are  not  often  removed,  their  roots  will  {hoot  through 
the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  into  the  ground, 
and  the  plants  will  grow  luxuriantly  ;  but  when  the 
pots  are  removed,  and  thofe  roots  torn  off,  the  plants 
are  often  killed  thereby.  As  this  plant  grows  na¬ 
turally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  too  tender  to 
live  through  the  winters  in  England  in  the  open  air  ; 
yet  if  it  is  nurfed  tenderly,  it  is  very  apt  to  draw  up 
weak,  and  thereby  is  deftroyed  ;  therefore  the  fureft 
method  to  preferve  it,  is  to  make  young  plants  an¬ 
nually  from  cuttings,  and  to  place  them  in  a  common 
hot-bed  frame  in  winter,  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
full  air  in  mild  weather,  but  be  fcreenecl  from  the 
froft,  and  in  fummer  place  them  abroad  with  other  of 
the  hardier  forts  of  exotic  plants. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-coafts  in 
fome  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  in  particular 
warm  fpots,  but  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy,  it 
is  very  common.  This  hath  many  ligneous  ftalks, 
which  rife  two  or  three  feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
;  branches,  which  have  a  white  downy  bark,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  very  woolly  leaves  fix  or  eight  inches 
long,  deeply -ffnuated,  and  jagged  on  their  borders 
into  many  winged  points ;  they  are  downy  on  both 
Aides.  The  ftalks  which  fupport  the  flowers  are  a 
foot  or  more  in  length,  having  two  or  three  fmall 
leaves  on  each,  fhaped  like  thole  below,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  many  yellow  flowers  growing  in  panicles, 
Ihaped  like  thofe  of  common  Ragwort ;  thefe  appear 
in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
feeds,  which  ripen  the  beginning  of  Ocftober. 

This  fort  is  alfo  eafily  .propagated  by  planting  cut¬ 
tings  or  flips  of  it  on  a  fliady  border  during  the  fum¬ 
mer  months,  obferving  to  water  them  duly.  When 
thefe  are  well  rooted,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  dry 
rubbilhing  foil,  where  they  will  refill  the  cold  of  our 
ordinary  winters  very  well,  and  continue  many  years ; 
but  in  rich  rnoift  ground,  the  plants  are  often  fo  very 
luxuriant  in  fummer,  as  to  be  killed  in  winter  when 
there  is  much  froft. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Elope.  This  hath  branching  ftalks,  which  are 
fhrubby,  and  rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  gar- 
nilhed  with  oval  leaves  placed  oppofite  :  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  long,  naked,  and  fupport 
one  blue  flower  at  the  top,  whole  rays  are  reflexed  ; 
thefe  appear  great  part  of  the  year,  and  thofe  which 
blow  in  fummer  are  fucceeded  by  comprefled  feeds 
crowned  with  down. 

This  rnay  be  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds  on  a  bed 
of  light  earth  the  beginning  of  April,  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  part  of  them 
planted  in  pots,  that  they  may  be  fheltered  in  winter 
under  a  hot-bed  frame  ;  the  remainder  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  clofeto  a  warm  wall  in  poor  ground,  where,  if  the 
•winter  proves  favourable,  they  will  live  ;  but  if  thefe 
fail,  thofe  in  the  frame  will  be  fecured.  It  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  laft  mentioned. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  fhrubby  branching  ftalks,  which 
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rife  three  or  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong, 
thick,  undivided  leaves,  of  a  glaucous  colour.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  branching  foot-ftalks,  arifing 
toward  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  yellow, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  but  are  rarely 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  This  is  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  any  time  in  fummer  :  the  plants, 
when  rooted,  mult  be  planted  in  pots,  that  they  may 
be  removed  into  fhelter  in  winter,  for  they  will  not 
live  abroad  in  England.  It  grows  naturally  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fea  coafts  of  Italy 
and  Sicily.  This  has  great  refemblance  to  the.  fecond 
fort,  but  the  ftalks  are  more  woody,  rife  higher,  and 
do  not  branch  fo  much.  The  leaves  are  broader, 
not  fo  much  finuated,  and  are  of  a  black  green  co¬ 
lour  on  their  upper  fide.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  fmaller  bunches  on  the  top  of  the  foot-ftalks,  and 
are  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort,  but  are  rarely  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  England,  nor  are  the  plants  fo 
hardy,  therefore  fhould  be  fheltered  in  winter.  It  is 
eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  during  the  fummer 
months,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  fecond  fort. 

SIRCEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  24.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
301.  tab.  155.  [It  is  faid  to  be  fo  called  from  Circe, 
the  famous  enchantrefs,  faid  to  have  enchanted  U- 
lylfes  and  his  companions.  Boerhaave  fuppofes  it  to 
be  fo  called,  becaufe  the  fruit  of  this  plant  takes 
hold  of  peoples  cloaths,  and  by  this  means  draws 
them  to  it,  as  the  enchantrefs  Circe  was  wont  to  do 
by  her  enchantments.]  Enchanter’s  Nightfhade. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  two  oval 
concave  leaves  :  the  flower  hath  two  heart-floaped  petals , . 
•which  are  equal  and  fpread  open ;  it  hath  two  eredt  hairy 
ftamina ,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits.  The  germen 
is  fituated  under  the  flower ,  fupporting  a  J lender  flcyte , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  bordered  ftigma.  The  empale¬ 
ment  afterward  becomes  a  rough  oval  capfule  with  two 
cells  opening  lengthways ,  each  containing  a  Jingle  oblong 
feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fecond  clafs,  intitled  Diandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  two  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Circea  {Lutetiana )  caule  eredto,  racemis  pluribus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  9.  Enchanter's  Nightfhade ,  with  an  up¬ 
right  ft alk  and  many  fpikes  of  flowers.  Circea  luteti¬ 
ana.  Lob.  Icon.  266.  Common  Enchanter’s  Night - 
fl:adc. 

2.  Circea  ( Alpina )  caule  adfcendente,  racemo  unico. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  9.  Enchanter's  Nightfhade ,  with  an 
afcending  ftalk  and  a  Jingle  fpike.  Circea  minima.  Col. 
p.  2.  80.  Leaft  Enchanter's  Nightfloade. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  woods,  and 
under  hedges,  in  many  parts  of  England.  This 
plant  hath  a  creeping  root,  by  which  it  multiplies 
greatly.  Tfte  ftalks  are  upright,  and  rife  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  placed 
oppofite,  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks  :  thefe  are  of  a 
dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  are  pale  on  their 
under  fide.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes 
of  flowers,  which  are  branched  out  into  three  or  four 
fmall  fpikes.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  hav¬ 
ing  but  two  petals,  oppofite  to  which  are  fituated  the 
two  ftamina.  After  the  flowers  fall  away,  the  em¬ 
palement  of  the  flower  becomes  a  rough  capfule,  in- 
clofing  two  oblong  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  at  the  foot  of  mountains  in 
many  parts  of  Germany.  It  alfo  grows  naturally  in 
a  wood  near  the  Hague,  from  whence  I  brought  it 
to  England.  This  fort  feldom  rifles  more  than  fix  or 
eight  inches  high,  with  a  (lender  ftalk,  garnifhed 
with  leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but 
fmaller,  and  are  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  prodpcecf  on  Angle  loofe  fpikes  at  the  top  of 
the  ftalks,  which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former 
fort,  but  of  the  fame  form  and  colour.  Thefe  plants 
flower  in  June,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft;  but 
they  both  multiply  exceedingly  by  the-ir  creeping 

S  s  s  roots, 
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roots,  fo  arc  feldom  kept  in  gardens,  unlefs  for  the 

fake  of  variety.  - 

If  the  roots  are  planted  in  any  fhady  mold  part  or  a 
garden,  they  will  increafe  faft  enough  without  any 

care. 

CIRCULATION  of  the  fap.  See  Sap. 

CIRRI  are  thofe  fine  firings  or  fibres  put  out  from 
the  (talks  of  plants,  by  which  fome  plants  fallen  them- 
felves  to  walls,  pales,  or  trees,  in  order  to  their  fup- 
port,  as  Ivy,  &c. 

CIRSIUM.  See  Carduus.  ! 

CISSAMPELOS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  993.  Caapeba. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  33.  tab.  29. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants  *,  the  male  flow¬ 
ers  have  no  empalement  •,  they  have  four  oval  plain  petals , 
and  a  wheel-fhaped  neclanum  in  the  dijk ,  with  four  fmall 
flamina  joined  together ,  crowned  by  plain  fummits. .  The 
female  flowers  have  neither  empalement  or  corolla  ;  inflead 
of  petals,  there  is  a  large  nettarium ,  whofe  membranes 
fland  round  the  hairy  oval  germen ,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  fucculent  berry ,  incloflng  a  Jingle  fled. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  twelfth  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty -fecond  clafs,  intitled  Dioecia 
Monodelphia,  the  male  and  female  flowers  being  on 
different  plants,  and  the  male  flowers  have  four  (la¬ 
mina,  which  are  joined  in  one  body. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cissampelos  ( Pariera )  foliis  peltatis  cordatis  emar- 
ginatis.  Lin.  Sp.  1473.  Cffampelos  with  target  heart- 
Jhaped  leaves  which  are  indented  at  their  top.  Caapeba 
folio  orbiculari,  &  umbilicato  lasvi.  Plum.  Nov.  33. 
Caapeba  with  a  round ,  fmooth ,  umbilicated  leaf. 

2.  Cissampelos  ( Caapeba )  foliis  bafi  petiolatis  integris. 
Lin.  Sp.  1473-  Cffampelos  with  leaves  having  foot- 
flalks ,  and  entire  at  their  bafe.  Caapeba  folio  orbicu- 
lari  non  umbilicato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  33.  Caapeba 
with  a  round  leaf  not  umbilicated ,  called  Velvet  Leaf  in 
America. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  the  warmed  parts  of 
America,  where  they  twifl  themfelves  about  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  (hrubs,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix 
feet.  The  firil  fort  hath  round  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
whofe  foot-dalks  are  fet  within  the  bafe  of  the  leaf, 
refembling  an  ancient  target ;  thefe  are  hairy  on  their 
under  fide,  and  have  pretty  long  (lender  foot-dalks. 
Toward  the  upper  part  of  the  dalks  the  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  •,  thofe  of  the  male 
plants  grow  in  fliort  (pikes  or  cluders,  and  are  of  a 
pale  herbaceous  colour ;  but  the  female  flowers  are 
produced  in  long  looie  racemi  from  the  fide  of  the 
dalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  Angle  pulpy  berry  in- 
clofing  a  Angle  feed. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  round  heart-(haped  leaves, 
which  are  extremely  woolly  and  foft  to  the  touch  ; 
thefe  have  their  foot-dalks  placed  at  the  bafe  between 
the  two  ears  •,  the  flowers  of  this  come  out  in  bunches 
from  the  fide  of  the  dalks,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fird.  The  dalks  and  every  part  of  the  plant  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  foft  woolly  down. 

The  feeds  of  both  thefe  plants  were  fent  me  from 
Jamaica,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun,  which  fucceedec 
in  the  Chelfea  garden,  where  the  plants  producec 
their  flowers  for  feveral  years ;  and  the  fruit  of  the 
fird  fort  were  produced,  but  thefe  would  not  grow, 
though  they  feemed  to  be  perfe&ly  ripened ;  but  the 
plants  grew  at  fome  didance  from  the  male,  fo  were 
probably  not  impregnated. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  (own  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  •,  and  the  plants 
mud  afterward  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other 
tender  exotics,  keeping  them  conitantly  in  the 
bark-dove,  otherwile  they  will  not  live  in  this 
country. 

The  fird  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Pareira,  whofe 
root  has  been  fo  much  edeemed  as  a  diuretic.  But 
by  a  ipecimen  which  I  received  from  the  late  Dr. 
Houlloun,  under  the  title  of  Pariera,  it  (hould  ra¬ 
ther  be  ranged  under  the  genus  of  Smilax. 
CISSUS,  Wild  Grape. 
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The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  fmall  many-leaved  empalement ,  and  four  con¬ 
cave  petals  to  the  flower ,  with  a  large  nebiarium  at  the 
border  of  the  germen ,  and  four  flamina  the  length  of  the 
corolla  inflrted  in  the  neblarium ,  crowned  'by  roundijh  fum¬ 
mits.  The  germen  is  four-cornered ,  fupporting  a  flender 
flyle  the  length  of  the  flamina ,  crowned  by  an  acute  ftigma. 
The  cover  of  the  flower  afterward  becomes  a  berry  incloflng 
one  roundijh  fled. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fird  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourth  clafs,  intitled  Tetrandria  Mono- 
gynia,  the  flowers  having  four  damina  and  one 
dyle.  • 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cissus  ( Cor  difolia )  foliis  cordatis  integerrimis.  Lin. 
Sp.  1 70.  Wild  Grape  with  entire  heart-fhaped  leaves. 
Vitis  folio  lubrotundo,  uva  corymbofa  csruleo. 
Plum.  Gen.  18. 

2.  Cissus  ( Sicyoides )  foliis  ovatis  nudis  fetaceo  ferratis. 
Lin.  Sp.  170.  Wild  Grape  with  oval  leaves  which  are 
fawed.  Bryonia  alba  geniculato,  violae  foliis,  baccis 
e  viridi-purpurafeentibus.  Sloan.  Hid.  Jam.  1.  p.  106. 

3.  Cissus  ( Acida )  foliis  ternatis  oblongis  carnofis  inci- 
fis.  Lin.  Sp.  170.  Wild  Grape  with  trifoliate  leaves , 
which  are  oblong ,  flejhy,  and  cut  on  their  edges.  Vitis 
trifolia  minor  corymbofa,  acinis  nigrioribus  turbina- 
tis.  Plum.  Sp.  18. 

4.  Cissus  ( Trifoliata )  foliis  ternatis  fubrotundis  fubden- 
tatis.  Lin.  Sp.  170.  Wild  Grape  with  roundijh  trifoliate 
leaves ,  which  are  flightly  indented.  Bryonia  alba  tri- 
phylla  maxima.  Sloan.  Hid.  Jam.  1.  p.  106. 

Thefe  plants  all  of  them  grow  naturally  in  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  in  fome  of  the  other  Hands 
in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  where  they  fend  out  (len¬ 
der  branches,  having  tendrils  at  their  joints,  by  which 
they  faden  to  the  neighbouring  trees,  bullies,  and 
any  other  fupport,  mounting  to  a  confiderable  height. 
The  fird  fort  produces  bunches  of  fruit,  which  are 
frequently  eaten  by  the  negroes,  but  are  chiefly  food 
for  birds  and  wild  fowl,  as  indeed  are  mod  of  the 
fruit  of  the  other  forts,  as  they  all  grow  in  the  un¬ 
cultivated  parts. 

The  plants  are  preferved  in  fome  cf  the  European 
gardens,  more  for  the  fake  of  variety,  than  for  ufe 
or  beauty,  as  they  rarely  produce  either  fruit  or  flow¬ 
ers  in  moderate  climates.  They  are  propagated  ei¬ 
ther  by  laying  their  flexible  branches  down  in  pots  of 
earth,  where  they  will  put  out  roots  in  four  or  five 
months,  or  by  planting  cuttings  in  pots  filled  with 
light  earth,  which  (hould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  covering  the  pots  clofely  with 
hand-glaffes  to  exclude  the  outer  air :  the  cuttings 
mud  be  frequently  refreflied  with  water,  but  not  too 
much  given  at  each  time.  When  thefe  or  the  layers 
are  well  rooted,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  of  tan,  where  they 
fhould  condantly  remain,  being  too  tender  to  thrive 
in  England,  but  with  this  care.  Therefore  they 
(hould  be  drifted  into  larger  pots  when  it  is  neceflary, 
and  their  branches  mud  be  lupported  with  dakes,  to 
prevent  them  from  trailing  over  the  neighbouring 
plants ;  and  in  warm  weather  the  plants  fhould  have 
free  air  admitted  to  them  daily.  With  this  treatment 
they  will  thrive  very  well. 

C  I S  T  U  S.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  598.  Tourn.  Ind.  R.  H. 
259.  tab.  136.  [It  is  fo  called  from  K*7rof,  or  K»(r<w, 
Gr.  Ivy,  becaufe  its  fmall  feminal  veffel  is  inclofed  in 
a  cida,  or  little  ched.]  Rock-rofe. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  five-leaved  empalement  which  is  perma¬ 
nent ,  two  of  the  middle  alternate  leaves  being  fmaller  than 
the  other.  The  flower  hath  five  large  roundijh  petals  which 
fpread  open  •,  it  hath  a  great  number  of  hairy  flamina , 
which  are  Jhorter  than  the  petals ,  and  are  terminated  by 
fmall  roundijh  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fltuated  a  roundijh 
germen ,  fupporting  a  Jingle  flyle  the  length  of  the  flapiina , 
crowned  by  a  plain  orbicular  fligma.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oval  clofe  cap  fide,  having  in  fome  five , 
and  others  ten  cells ,  filled  with  fmall  roundijh  feeds. 
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Tins  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion  of 
Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  intitled  Polyandria  Mo- 
nogynia,  the  flowers  having  many  ftamina  and  but 

one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

i  Cistus  ( Pilofus )  arborefcens  exfhpulatis  folns  ovatis, 

*  petiolatis  hirfutis.  Lin.  Sp.  736.  Tree  Rock-rofe  with 
oval  leaves ,  whofe  foot-ftalks  are  hairy.  Ciftus  mas  ma¬ 
jor,  folio  rotundiore.  J.  B.  2.  2.  Greater  male  Ciftus , 
or  Rock-rofe ,  with  a  rounder  leaf. 

2.  Cistus  (Incams)  arborefcens  exftipulatis  foliis  fpatu- 
Ltis  tomentofis  rugofis,  inferioribus  bafi  vaginantibus 
connatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  205.  Tree  Rock-rofe  with  fpa- 
tule-fhaped ,  woolly,  rough  leaves ,  which  are  joined  at  their 
bafe.  Ciftus  mas  2  folio  longiore  incano.  J.  B.  2.  2. 

3.  Cistus  ( Breviorifolius )  arborefcens,  foliis  ovato-lan- 
■**  ceolatis,  baft  connatis,  hirfutis,  rugofts,  pedunculis 

florum  longioribus.  Tree  Rock-rofe  with  oval  fpear- 
Jhaped  leaves ,  joined  at  their  bafe ,  which  are  hairy  and 
rough ,  and  longer  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers.  Ciftus  mas 
folio  breviore.  C.  B.  P.  464.  < 

4.  Cistus  ( Lufitanicus)  arborefcens,  foliis  ovatis,  ob- 

*  tufts,  villofts,  iubtus  nervofis  rugofts,  floribus  am- 
plioribus.  Tree  Rock-rofe ,  with  oval ,  obtufe,  hairy 
leaves ,  which  are  nervous  and  rough  on  their  under  fide , 
and  larger  flowers.  Ciftus  mas  Lufitanicus,  folio  am- 
plifftmo  incano.  Tourn.  Inft.  259. 

Cistus  ( Hifpanicus )  arborefcens  villofus,  foliis  .  lan- 
ceolatis,  viridibus,  baft  connatis,  floribus  fefftlibus, 
calycibus  acutis.  Ilairy-tree  Rock-rofe  with  green  fpear- 
Jhaped  leaves  joined  at  their  bafe ,  flowers  fittin  clofe ,  and 
fharp-pointed  empalements. 

6.  Cistus  (Ladaniferus)  arborefcens  exftipulatus,  foliis 
ianceolatis,  fupra  laevibus,  petiolis  baft  coalitis  va¬ 
ginantibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  205.  Tree  Rock-rofe  with  fpeai  - 
Jhaped  leaves ,  fmooth  on  their.  upper  fide,,  and  their  foot- 
ftalks  joining  like  fheaths.  Ciftus  ladanifera  Hifpanica 
incana.  C.  B.  P.  467. 

7.  Cistus  (Albidus)  arborefcens  exftipulatus  folns  ovato- 
lanceolatis  tomentofis  incanis,  fefftlibus  fubtrinerviis. 
Sauv.  Monfp.  150.  Tree  Rock-rofe  with  oval,  fpcar- 
fhaped,  woolly  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Jialks.  Ciftus 
mas  folio  oblongo  incano.  C.  B.  P.  464. 

8.  Cistus  ( Salvifolius )  arborefcens  exftipulatus,  foliis 
•  ovatis  petiolatis  utrinque  hirfutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  205. 

Rock-rofe  with  oval  hairy  leaves ,  having  foot-ftalks. 
Ciftus  foemina,  folio  falvite,  fupina  humifparfa.  C. 
B.  P.  466. 

9.  Cistus  (Creticus)  arborefcens  exftipulatus,  foliis  fpa- 
tulato-ovatis  petiolatis  enerviis  fcabris,  calycinis  lan- 
ceolatis,  Lin.  Sp.  738.  Tree  Rock-rofe  with  oval  fpatule- 
fhaped  rough  leaves  without  veins,  having  foot-ftalks. 
Ciftus  ladanifera  Cretica  ftore  purpureo.  Tourn.  Cor. 
19.  Gum-bearing  Ciftus  of  Crete  with  a  purple  flower. 

10.  Cistus  ( Oleafolius )  fruticofus,  foliis  lineari-lanceo- 
latis,  hirfutis,  fefftlibus,  floribus  terminalibus.  Shrubby 
Rock-rofe  with  narrow,  fpear-fhaped ,  hairy  leaves,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  branches,  and  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks. 
Ciftus  ledon  foliis  olese  fed  anguftioribus.  C.  B.  P. 
167. 

11.  Cistus  (Laurifolius)  arborefcens  exftipulatus  foliis 
oblongo-ovatis  petiolatis,  -trinerviis  fupra  glabris. 
Tree  Rock-rofe  with  oblong  oval  ' leaves,  having  foot- 
ftalks,  fmooth  above,  and  the  foot-ftalks  joined  at  their 
bafe.  Ciftus  ledon  foliis  laurinus.  C.  B.  P.  476. 

12.  Cistus  (Cordifolius)  foliis  oblongo-cordatis,  glabris, 
petiolis  longioribus,  caule  fruticofo.  Rock-rofe  with 
oblong,  heart-fhaped ,  fmooth  leaves ,  longer  foot-ftalks , 
and  a  flsrubby  ft alk. 

1.3.  Cistus  ( Mor.fpelicnfs )  arborefcens  exftipulatus,  fo¬ 
liis  lineari-lanceolatis,  fefftlibus,  utrinque  villofts,  tri¬ 
nerviis.  Hort.  Cliff.  205.  Tree  Rock-rofe  with  linear 
fpear-Jhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches,  hairy  on 
both  fides,  having  three  nerves.  Ciftus  ladanifera  Monf- 
pelienfum.  C.  B.  P.  467. 

14.  Cistus  ( Salicifolius )  arborefcens,  foliis  lineari-lan¬ 
ceolatis,  fubtus  incanis,  trinerviis,  petalis  fubrotundis. 
Tree  Rock-rofe  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  hoary 
on  their  under  fide,  having  three  nerves  with  roundifh  pe¬ 
tals.  Ciftus  ladanifera  Hifpanica,  falicis  folio,  ftore 
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albo,  macula  punicante  infignito.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
260.  Spanifh  Gum-bearing  Ciftus  with  white  flowers 
fpotted  with  purple. 

15.  Cistus  (Populifolius)  arborefcens  exftipulatus,  foliis 
cordatis  lsevibus  acuminatis  petiolatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 

205.  Tree  Rock-rofe  with  heart-fhaped  fmooth  leaves, 
having  foot-ftalks.  Ciftus  ledon  foliis  populi  nigra; 
major.  C.  B.  P.  467. 

16.  Cistus  ( Crifpus )  arborefcens  exftipulatus,  foliis  lan- 
ceolatis  pubefeentibus  trinerviis  undulatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 

206.  Rock-rofe  with  fpear-floaped,  hairy,  waved  leaves , 
having  three  veins.  Ciftus  mas,  foliis  chamasdryos. 

C.  B.  P.  464. 

17.  Cistus  ( Halimifolius )  foliis  ovatis,  incanis,  inferne 
petiolatis,  fuperne  coalitis,  caule  fruticofo.  Rock-rofe 
with  oval  hoary  leaves,  thofe  beneath  having  foot-ftalks, 
and  the  upper  ones  joined  at  their  bafe,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk. 
Ciftus  Pialimi,  folio  1.  Cluf.  Hift.  1.  p.  71.  Ciftus 
with  Sea  Purflane  leaves. 

18.  Cistus  ( Longifolius )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis,  incanis 
petiolatis,  floribus  racemofis  caule  fruticofo.  Rock- 
rofe  zvith  narrow  fpear-floaped  leaves,  having  foot-ftalks 
which  are  hoary ,  flowers  growing  in  clufters ,  and  a 
florubby  ftalk.  Ciftus  folio  halimi  longiore  incano.  J. 

B.  2.  5. 

Thefe  plants  all  grow  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  ft  ranee, 
in  Spain,  and  Portugal,  from  whence  their  feeds 
have  been  brought  to  England,  where  moft  of  the 
forts  are  now  cuTtivated  in  thenurferies  for  fale.  The 
firft  fort  hath  a  ftrong  woody  ftem,  covered  with  a 
rough  bark,  which  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  many  branches,  fo  as  to  form  a  large 
bufhy  head  •,  garnifhed  with  oval  hairy  leaves,  placed 
oppofite,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  having  feveral 
fmaller  leaves  of  the  fame  form,  rifing  from  the  fame 
joint.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  four  or  five  ftanding  together,  almoft  in 
form  of  an  umbel,  but  rarely  more  than  one  is  open 
at  the  fame  time ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  five  large 
roundifh  petals  of  a  purple  colour,  which  fpread  open 
like  a  Rofe,  having  a  great  number  of  ftamina,  fur¬ 
rounding  the  oval  germen  in  the  center,  terminated 
by  fmall,  roundifh,  yellow  fummits-,  thefe  flowers 
are  but  of  fliort  duration,  generally  falling  off  the 
fame  day  they  expand ;  but  there  is  a  lucceffion  of 
f refh  flowers  every  day  for  a  confiderable  time.  After 
the  flowers  are  paft,  the  germen  fwells  to  an  oval 
feed-veffel,  fitting  in  the  empalement,  which  is  hairy-, 
thefe  capfules  have  ten  cells,  which  are  full  of  fmall 
roundifh  feeds.  This  fort  flowers  in  May  and  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn  >  and  there  is  generally 
more  flowers  produced  in  September  and  October,  if 
the  autumn  proves  favourable,  and  where  the  plants 
are  protected  from  froft,  they  frequently  produce  fome 
flowers  all  the  winter  feafon. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  fhape  of 
the  leaves,  which  are  longer  and  whiter ;  thofe  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  branches  are  oval,  and  join  at 
their  bafe,  furrounding  the  ftalks,  but  the  upper 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped  and  diftinft  •,  the  flowers  are 
larger,  and  of  a  paler  purple  colour.  This  flowers 
and  ripens  feeds  at  the  fame  time  with  the  firft. 

The  third  fort  differs  from  both  the  former,  in  having 
fhorter  and  greener  leaves,  which  are  joined  at  theii 
bafe,  and  are  hairy.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers 
are  much  longer,  and  the  flowers  are  fmaller,  but  of 
a  deeper  purple.  This  flowers  and  feeds  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  two  former,  and  the  fhrubs  grow  as 
large  as  the  firft  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  much  larger  and  rounder  leaves 
than  either  of  the  former,  which  are  hairy,  and 
fmooth  on  their  upper  fide,  but  rough,  and  full  of 
veins  on  their  under;  the  branches  aie  white,  hairy, 
and  the  flowers  are  very  large,  and  of  a  light  purple 
colour.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
former. 

The  fifth  fort  doth  not  rife  fo  high  as  either  of  the 
former,  but  fends  out  branches  near  the  root,  which 
are  hairy  and  ereft,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  which  join  at  their 
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bale,  furrounding  the  ftalk.  At  each  joint  comes 
out  a  very  {lender  branch,  having  three  pair  of  lmall 
leaves  of  the  fame  fliape  with  the  odier,  terminated 
by  a  Angle  flower-,  the  ends  of  the  branches  have 
three  or  four  flowers  fitting  dole  without  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  like 
thofe  of  the  firft.  I  his  flowers  at  the  lame  time  with 
the  other  forts. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet, 
with  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk,  fending  out  many  hairy 
branches,  garni {hed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  lmooth 
on  their  upper  fide,  but  veined  on  their  under,  having 
fhort  foot-ftalks,  which  join  at  their  bafe,  where  they 
form  a  fort  of  {heath  to  the  branch.  The  flowers 
come  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  large, 
of  a  light  purple  colour,  and  refembling  thofe  of  the 
fourth  fort. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  erecft  branches,  which  come 
out  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk,  and  are  woolly ; 
garmfhed  with  oblong  hoary  leaves,  coveied  with  a 
white  down,  which  are  fmooth  above,  but  veined 
on  their  under  fide,  joining  at  their  bale  where  they 
furround  the  ftalk  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  which  are  of  a  bright  purple 
colour,  and  large.  This  flowers  at  the  lame  time 
with  the  other  forts. 

The  eighth  fort  hath  a  {lender  fmooth  ftalk,  covered 
with  a  brown  bark,  which  never  rifes  more  than  three 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  horizontal  weak  branches, 
which  fpread  wide,  garnilhed  with  fmall  oval  leaves, 
which  are  hairy,  {landing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  upon 
long  naked  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  are  white,  and  fome- 
what  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  This 
flowers  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago ;  this  is  the  plant  which  produces  the 
labdanum,  as  is  hereafter  mentioned ;  it  rifes  three 
or  four  feet  high,  with  a  woody  ftalk,  fending  out 
many  lateral  branches,  covered  with  a  brown  bark, 
garnilhed  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  hairy  leaves,  with 
waved  borders  thefe  in  warm  feafons  fwreat  a  glu¬ 
tinous  liquid,  which  fpreads  on  the  furface  of  the 
leaves,  is  very  clammy  and  fweet  fcented.  The  flowers 
come  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  on  fhort  hairy 
foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and 
about  the  fize  of  a  Angle  Role ;  thefe  appear  in  June 
and  July. 

The  tenth  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  about  four 
feet  high,  the  branches  are  very  hairy,  glutinous, 
grow  erect,  and  are  garnilhed  with  long,  narrow, 
hairy  leaves,  ending  in  points,  of  a  deep  green  on 
both  fides,  having  a  deep  longitudinal  furrow  on  their 
upper  fide,  made  by  the  midrib,  which  is  prominent, 
the  flowTers  Hand  upon  long  foot-ftalks  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  which  are  of  a  pale  fulphur  colour, 
having  a  bordered  empalement,  which  is  cut  into 
five  acute  parts  at  the  top.  T  his  flowers  in  June, 
July,  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

X  he  eleventh  fort  riles  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftem  to 
the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  fending  out  many  eredt 
branches,  garnilhed  with  ipear-fhaped  leaves  ending 
in  points  thefe  are  thick,  white  on  their  under  fide, 
of  a  dark  green  above,  and  very  glutinous  in  warm 
w camei.  f  he  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
tiic  blanches,  upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks,  which 
blanch  on  their  fides  into  fmall  foot-ftalks,  each  fuf- 
taining  one  large  white  flower,  having  a  hairy  em¬ 
palement.  T.  his  fort  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  twelfth  fort  rifes  with  a  fmooth  fhrubby  ftalk 
four  01  five  leet  high,  fending  out  many  {lender  lig¬ 
neous  branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  bark  ; 
gu. mined  with  oblong  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are 
lmooth,  and  have  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are 
pioduced  at  the  end  ot  the  branches,  {landing  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  white,  and  appear 
in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  but  rarely  produce  any 
feeds  in  England.  ] 

The  thirteenth  fort  rifes  with  a  {lender  fhrubby  ftalk, 
from  three  to  four  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
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branches  from  the  bottom  upward,  w'hich  are  hairy, 
garnilhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  of  a  very  dark 
green  colour,  having  three  longitudinal  veins  in  each, 
and  in  warm  weather  are  covered  with  a  glutinous 
fweet-feented  fubftance,  which  exfudes  from  their 
pores.  The  fiower-ftalks  which  come  out  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  are  long,  naked,  and  fuftain  many 
white  flowers,  rifing  above  each  other;  their  em- 
palements  are  bordered,  and  end  in  {harp  points. 
This  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the  laft  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  fourteenth  fort  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem  to  the 
height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  fending  out  many  fide 
branches  from  the  bottom,  the  whole  length ;  thefe 
are  fmooth,  covered  with  a  reddifh  brown  bark,  gar- 
nifhed  with  narrow  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  whitifh  on 
their  under  fide,  of  a  dark  green  above,  having  three 
longitudinal  veins.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  on  Ihort  foot-ftalks,  and  are 
compofed  of  five  very  large,  roundifh,  white  petals, 
each  having  a  large  purple  fpot  at  their  bafe.  The 
whole  plant  exfudes  a  fweet  glutinous  fubftance  in 
warm  weather,  which  hath  a  very  ftrong  balfamic 
feent,  fo  as  to  perfume  the  circumambient  air  to  a 
great  diftance.  This  flowers  in  June,  July,  and 
Auguft. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  having 
no  purple  fpots,  which  is  in  all  other  refpedts  the  fame 
with  this. 

The  fifteenth  fort  hath  a  ftiff,  {lender,  woody  ftalk, 
which  fends  out  many  branches  the  whole  length,  and 
rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet ;  the  leaves  are 
large,  heart-fhaped,  and  of  a  light  green  colour; 
thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  having  many  nerves ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branch*, 
upon  naked  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  white,  and  foon  drop 
off.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  is  atprefent 
pretty  rare  in  the  Englifh  gardens. 

The  fixteenth  fort  hath  weak,  {lender,  woody  branches, 
which  fpread  horizontally,  fo  feldom  rife  more 
than  two  or  three  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  fpear- 
fhaped  hairy  leaves,  which  are  indented  on  their 
edges,  and  have  three  longitudinal  veins  running 
through  them ;  the  flowers  are  white,  coming  out 
upon  naked  foot-ftalks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifli  blunt  leed-veffels, 
having  feveral  cells,  filled  with  angular  feeds.  This 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
guft  and  September. 

The  feventeenth  fort  hath  an  upright  fhrubby  ftalk, 
which  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
branches  from  the  ground  upward,  fo  as  to  form  a 
large  bufh.  The  branches  are  channelled  and  hoary. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  {landing  oppofite ;  thofe  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  branches  have  foot-ftalks,  but  up¬ 
ward  they  coalefce  at  their  bafe,  and  furround  the 
ftalk ;  they  are  very  white.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the 
flowers  which  rife  at  the -end  of  the  branches,  are  a 
foot  in  length,  naked,  hairy,  and  put  out  two  or 
lour  Ihorter  foot-ftalks  on  the  fide,  each  fupporting 
three  or  four  flowers.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  but  of  fhort  duration -,  their  em- 
palements  are  hairy,  and  {harp-pointed.  This  flowers 
irl  June  and  July,  and  at  prelent  is  but  in  fewEnglilh 
gardens. 

The  eighteenth  fort  hath  been  long  preferve'd  in  the 
Englifh  gardens ;  this  rifes  with  a  {lender  svoody 
ftalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
{lender  branches,  garnilhed  with  narrow,  fpear-fhaped, 
hoary,  waved  leaves ;  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
come  out  {lender  branches,  which  have  two  or  three, 
pair  of  lmall  leaves,  terminated  by  loofe  bunches  of 
flowers,  each  {landing  on  a  {lender  foot-ftalk.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  dirty  fulphur  colour,  and  appear  in 
June  and  July,  but  are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
this  country. 

This  fort  will  not  live  abroad  in  the  winter,  fo  is 
always  placed  in  a  green-houfe,  where,  by  its  hoary 
leaves,  which  continue  all  the  year,  it  makes  a  va¬ 
riety. 


All 
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All  the  various  kinds  of  Ciftus  are  very  great  orna¬ 
ments  to  a  garden;  their  flowers  are  produced  in 
great  plenty,  which  though  but  of  a  lhort  duration, 
yet  are  fucceeded  by  freih  ones  almoft  every  day  for 
above  two  months  fucceflively ;  thefe  flowers  are 
many  of  them  about  the  bignefs  of  a  middling  Role, 
but  Angle,  and  of  different  colours  ;  the  plants  con¬ 
tinue  their  leaves  all  the  year. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them,  except  the  laft,  hardy 
enough  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  unlefs  in 
very  fevere  winters,  which  often  deftroys  many  of 
them,  fo  that  a  plant  or  two  of  each  fort  may  be  kept 
in  pots,  and  flickered  in  winter,  to  preferve  the 
kinds ;  the  reft;  may  be  intermixed  with  other  fhrubs, 
where  they  will  make  a  pretty  diverftty ;  and'  in  fuch 
places  where  they  are  Iheltered  by  other  plants,  they 
Will  endure  the  cold  much  better  than  where  they 
are  fcattered  ftngly  in  the  borders.  Many  of  thefe 
plants  will  grow  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and 
will  have  large  fpreading  heads,  provided  they  are 
permitted  to  grow  uncut;  but  if  they  are  ever 
trimmed,  it  fhould  be  only  fo  much  as  to  prevent  their 
heads  from  growing  too  large  for  their  Items  ;  for 
whenever  this  happens,  they  are  apt  to  fall  on  the 
ground,  and  appear  unfightly. 

Thefe  fhrubs  are  propagated  by  feeds,  and  alfo  from 
cuttings  ;  but  the  latter  method  is  feldom  pradtifed, 
unlefs  for  thofe  forts  which  do  not  produce  feeds  in 
England ;  thefe  are  the  twelfth,  feventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  forts;  all  the  others  generally  produce 
plenty  of  feeds,  efpecially  thofe  plants  which  came 
from  feeds;  for  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
are  very  fubjedt  to  become  barren,  which  is  alfo  com¬ 
mon  to  many  other  plants. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  may  be  fown  in  the  fpring 
upon  a  common  border  of  light  earth,  where  the 
plants  will  come  up  in  fix  or  feven  weeks,  and,  if 
they  are  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  they  will  grow  eight  or  ten  inches 
high  the  fame  year ;  but  as  thefe  plants,  when  young, 
are  liable  to  injury  from  hard  froft,  therefore  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  when  they  are  about  an  inch 
high,  fome  into  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
that  they  may  be  removed  into  fhelter  in  winter,  and 
the  others  into  a  warm  border,  at  about  fix  inches 
diftance  each  way ;  thofe  which  are  potted,  muft  be 
let  in  a  lhady  fituation  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
and  thofe  planted  in  the  border  muft  be  fhaded  every 
day  with  mats  till  they  are  rooted,  after  which  the 
latter  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds  till  autumn,  when  they  fhould  have 
hoops  placed  over  them,  that  they  may  be  covered 
in  frofty  weather ;  thofe  in  the  pots  may  be  removed 
into  an  open  fituation,  fo  foon  as  they  have  taken 
new  root,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  but  during  the  fummer  they  muft  be  fhifted 
into  larger  pots,  and  be  frequently  watered  ;  the  end 
of  Qdtober  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  hot-bed 
frame  to  fcreen  them  from  the  cold  in  winter,  but, 
at  all  times,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  they  fhould 
be  fully  expofed  to  the  open  air,  and  only  covered  in 
frofts :  with  this  management,  the  plants  will  thrive 
much  better  than  when  they  are  more  tenderly 
treated. 

The  above  method  is  what  the  gardeners  generally 
pradlife ;  but  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  have  their 
plants  come  forward,  fhould  fow  the  feeds  on  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  which  will  bring  up  the 
plants  very  foon  ;  but  thefe  muft  have  plenty  of  air 
when  they  appear,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very 
weak  ;  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged 
into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  then  they  muft 
have  plenty  of  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  in  good 
weather,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak ;  and  by 
degrees  they  muft  be  hardened,  fo  as  to  be  removed 
''  into  the  open  air  the  beginning  of  June,  and  then 
they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  before 
diredled  for  the  other  feedling  plants.  By  the  bringing 
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of  the  plants  forward  in  the  fpring  in  this  method* 
they  will  grow  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  or  more* 
the  firft  fummer,  and  have  many  lateral  branches,  1b 
will  be  ftrong  enough  to  plant  abroad  the  following 
fpring,  and  molt  of  them  will  flovrer  the  fame  fummer; 
whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  full  ground, 
rarely  flower  till  the  year  after  ;  nor  will  they  be  fo 
ftrong,  or  capable  to  refill  the  cold  of  the  fecond 
winter,  as  thofe  which  have  been  brought  forward. 

In  the  fpring  following,  thefe  plants  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots,  with  all  the  earth  preferved  to  their 
roots,  and  planted  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  (for  they  are  bad  plants  to  remove  when  grown 
old,)  obferving  to  give  them  now  and  then  a  little 
water,  until  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  after  which 
time,  they  will  require  no  farther  care  than  to  train 
them  upright  in  the  manner  you  would  have  them 
grow ;  but  thofe  plants  which  were  at  firft  planted 
into  a  border  in  the  open  ground,  fhould  be  arched 
over,  and  covered  with  mats  in  frofty  weather,  during 
the  firft  winter,  but  may  be  tranfplanted  abroad  the 
fucceeding  fpring.  In  removing  of  thefe  plants,  you 
fhould  be  careful  to  preferve  as  much  earth  about 
the  roots  as  you  can  ;  and  if  the  feafon  fhould  prore 
hot  and  dry,  you  muft  water  and  fhade  them  until 
they  have  taken  frefh  root,  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  culture  than  was  before  directed. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  May  or  June,  upon  a  bed 
of  light  earth,  keeping  them  fhaded  with  mats,  and 
frequently  refrefhed  with  water,  until  they  have  taken 
root ;  which  will  be  in  about  two  months  time,  when 
you  may  tranfplant  them  into  pots  filled  with  good 
frefh  light  earth,  and  they  fhould  be  fet  in  a  fliady 
place  until  they  have  taken  root,  then  they  may  be 
expofed  to  the  open  fun  until  Qdtober,  when  you 
fhould  remove  them  into  fhelter  the  firft  winter;  but 
the  fucceeding  fpring  you  may  plant  them  abroad,  as 
was  before  diredled  for  the  feedling  plants. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  forts  are  by  much  the 
moft  beautiful  of  all  thefe  Ciftus’s ;  the  flowers,  which 
are  as  big  as  a  large  Rofe,  are  of  a  fine  white,  with  a 
deep  purple  fpot  on  the  bottom  of  each  leaf.  Thefe 
plants  alfo  abound  with  a  fweet  glutinous  liquor, 
which  exfudes  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves  in  fo 
plentiful  a  manner  in  hot  weather,  that  the  furfaces 
of  the  leaves  are  covered  therewith ;  from  this  plant 
Clufius  thinks  might  be  gathered  great  quantities  of 
the  ladanum  which  is  ufed  in  medicine,  in  the  woods 
in  Spain,  where  he  faw  vaft  quantities  of  this  fhrub 
growing. 

But  it  is  from  the  ninth  fort,  which  Monf.  Tourne- 
fort  fays,  the  Greeks,  in  the  Archipelago,  gather 
this  fweet  gum ;  in  the  doing  of  which  (Belionius 
fays)  they  make  ufe  of  an  inftrument  like  a  rake 
without  teeth,  which  they  call  ergaftiri ;  to  this  are 
tied  many  thongs  of  raw  and  untanned  leather,  which 
they  rub  gently  on  the  bufhes  that  produce  ladanum, 
fo  that  the  liquid  moifture  may  ftick  upon  the  thongs, 
after  which  they  fcrape  it  off  with  knives ;  this  is 
done  in  the  hotteft  time  of  the  day^  for  which  reafon 
the  labour  of  gathering  this  ladanum  is  excefiive,  and 
almoft  intolerable,  fince  they  are  obliged  to  remain 
on  the  mountains  for  whole  days  together,  in  the  very 
heat  of  fummer,  or  the  dog  days  ;  _  nor  is  there  any 
perfon  almoft  that  will  undertake  this  labour,  except 
the  Greek  monks. 

Monf.  Tournefort  alfo  relates  the  fame  in  his  travels, 
where  he  fays,  that  the  fhrubs  which  produce  the 
ladanum  grow  upon  dry  fandy  hillocks  ;  and  that  he 
obferved  feveral  country  fellows  in  their  fhirts  and 
drawers,  that  were  brulhing  the  fhrubs  with  their 
whips ;  the  ftraps  whereof,  by  being  drawn  over  the 
leaves  of  the  plant,  licked  up  a  fort  of  odoriferous 
balfam  flicking  upon  the  leaves,  which  he  fuppofes 
to  be  part  of  the  nutritious  juice  of  the  plant,  which 
exfudes  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  where  it  re¬ 
mains  like  a  fattilh  dew,  in  fhining  drops  as  clear  as 
turpentine. 
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When  the  whips  are  fuffidently  laden  with  this  greafe, 

*1  t  knre  and  ferape  it  clean  oil  the  Itraps, 

anil  make  it  ^  iSo  a  mafs  o‘f  cakes  of  different  fixes* 
this  is  what  comes  to  us  under  the  name  or  Udanum, 
or  labdanum.  A  man  that  is  diligent,  will  & 
three  pounds  two  ounces  per  day  or  more  wl-icl 
thev  fell  for  a  erdwn  on  the  fpot  •,  this  work  is  u- 
unpleafant  than  laborious,  becaufe  it  mult  be  done^ 

theP hotteft  time  of  the  day,  and  m  the  §re^  CS  h’ 
and  vet  the  pureft  ladanum  is  not  free  from  hlth, 
becaufe  the  rinds  of  the  preceding  days  tave  blown 
duff  upon  thefe  (hrubs,  which,  by  the  g  >.  y 
fiance  upon  the  furfaces  of  the  leaves,  is  ther  y 
tained  and  mixed  therewith.  But  to  add  weight  ® 
this  drug,  they  knead  it  up  with  a 
fand  which  is  found  in  thofe  parts,  as  if  nature  h 
feif  was  minded  to  teach  them  how  to  adulterate  this 

commodity.  It  is  no  eafy  thing  to 
when  the  fand  has  been  well  blended  with  the  la¬ 
danum  •,  in  order  to  which  you  muft  chew  it  for 
fome  time  to  find  whether  it  crackles  between  the 
[«  h,  and  if  it  doth,  you  muft  firft  d.ffolve  it,  and 
then  drain  it,  in  order  to  purify  away  what  has  been 

C'It'hAr'eXYLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  678. 


Fiddle-wood. 

The  Characters  are,  ,  , 

<The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  bell-Jhaped, of  one  leaf 
indented  in  five  parts,  the, flower  is  of  one  leaf  funnel¬ 
led,  divided  at  the  top  into  five  equal  parts,  which 
fpread  open.  It  hath  four  ftamina  which  adhere  to  the 
tube,  two  of  them  being  longer  than  the  other,  terminated 
by  oblong  fummits  with  two  lobes.  In  the  center  is  fi- 
tuated  the  roundifh  germen,  fupporting  a  fender  fiyle, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  double-headed  fligma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  capfule  with  two  cells,  each  having 

Thif  p-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia 
Anmofpermia;  the  plants  of  this  fedtion  have  two 
long,  and  two  fliojt  ftamina,  and  the  feeds  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Citharexylum  ( Cinereum 1  ramis  angulatis,  foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis  venis  capdicantibus.  Fiddle-wood  with 
angular  branches,  and  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  having 
white  veins.  Citharexylum  arbor  laurifolia  Americana, 
foliorum  venis  latis  candicantibus.  Pluk.  Almag.  108. 
Fiddle-wood  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are 
veined,  indented,  and  placed  by  threes,  angular  branches, 
and  flowers  growing  in  loofe  bunches.  Fhis  is  the  common 
Fiddle-wood  of  America. 

2.  Citharexylum  {Album)  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  in- 
tegris,  oppofitis,  ramis  angulatis,  floribus  fpicatis. 
Fiddle-wood  with  oblong,  oval ,  entire  leaves  growing  op- 
pofite,  angular  branches ,  and  flowers  growing  in  fpikes. 
Berberis  frudtu  arbor  maxima  baccifera,  racemofa, 
foliis  integris  obtufis,  flore  albo  pentapetalo  odora- 
tiffimo,  frudtu  nigro  monopyreno.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam. 
170.  Fiddle-wood ,  or  Fidelle-wood. 

The  firft  fort  grows  common  in  moft  of  the  iflands 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  riles  to  a  great  height, 
and  becomes  a  very  large  timber-tree  •,  the  wood  of 
which  is  greatly  efteemed  for  buildings,  being  very 
durable. 

This  hath  an  upright  trunk  fifty  or  fixty  feet  high, 
fending  out  branches  on  every  fide,  which  have  fe- 
veral  angles,  or  ribs,  running  longitudinally,  gar- 
nilhed  by  three  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  at  every 
joint,  Handing  in  a  triangle,  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks. 
The  leaves  are  about  four  inches  long,  and  one  or 
two  broad,  of  a  lively  green  colour,  pretty  much 
notched  on  their  edges,  having  feveral  deep  veins 
running  from  the  midrib  to  the  edges,  which  are  of 
a  white  colour  on  their  upper  fide,  and  very  prominent 
on  their  under.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides, 
and  alio  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  in  loofe  bunches, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  pulpy  berries,  inclofing 
two  feeds  in  each. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fame  iflands  with 
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the  firft.  This  is  alfo  a  very  large  tree,  whofe  timber 
is  greatly  valued  in  America,  for  buildings,  being 
very  durable ;  and  from  thence  I  have  been  informed 
the  French  gave  it  the  title  of  Fidelle-wood,  which 
the  Eno-liflft  have  rendered  Fiddle-wood  -,  and  fome 
have  fuppofed  that  the  wood  was  ufed  for  making 
thofe  mufical  inftruments,  which  is  a  great  miftake. 

This  tree  rifes  with  a  ftrong  upright  trunk  to  the 
height  of  fixty  feet  or  more,  lending  out  many  an¬ 
gular  branches,  Handing  oppofite,  which  are  covered 
with  a  loofe  whitifh  bark,  (from  whence  the  inhabitants 
o-ive  itthe  name  of  white  Fiddle-wood,)  garnifhed  with 
oval  oblong  leaves.  Handing  oppofite,  on  fhort  foot- 
ftalks  thefe  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  are  rounded  at 
their  ends.  The  flowers  comeout  in  long  loole  fpikes* 
toward  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  white, 
and  fmell  very  fweet  ;  thefe  are  followed  by  fmall, 
roundilh,  pulpy  berries,  each  inclofing  a  Angle  feed. 
The  firft  fort  hath  been  long  preferved  in  fome  of 
the  curious  gardens  in  England,  for  the  lake  of  va¬ 
riety.  The  leaves  continuing  through  the  year,  and 
being  of  a  fine  green  colour,  make  a  pretty  variety  in 
the  Hove  during  the  winter  leafon :  this  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  either  by  feeds,  or  cuttings ;  the  latter  is  the 
ufual  method  in  England,  where  the  feeds  are  not 
produced  -,  but  when  feeds  can  be  obtained  from 
abroad,  the  plants  which  rife  from  them  are  much 
better  than  thofe  raifed  from  cuttings. 

The  feeds  of  this  fort  fhouid  be  fown.  in  fmall  pots 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed 
of  tanners  bark,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  exotic  feeds,  which  are  brought  from  hot  coun-* 
tries.  If  the  feeds  are  frefh,  the  plants  will  appear 
in  fix  or  feven  weeks,  and  in  about  one  month  more 
will  be  fit  to  tranfplanti  when  this  is  done,  the 
plants  Should  be  carefully  feparated,  fo  as  not  to  tear, 
or  break  off  their  roots,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall 
pot  filled  with  light  frelh  earth,  and  plunged  into 
the  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  ftiade  them  till  they 
have  taken  frelh  root-,  after  which  they  fhouid  have 
a  large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather, 
and  muft  be  frequently  watered-,  in  autumn  the  plants 
fhouid  be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  where  it  will 
be  proper  to  keep  them  the  firft  winter,  till  they 
have  obtained  ftrength  -,  then  they  may  be  afterward 
kept  in  a  dry  ftove  in  winter,  and  in  the  middle  of 
fummer  they  may  be  expofed  in  the  open  air  for  two 
or  three  months,  in  a  warm  fituation,  with  which 
management  the  plants  will  make  better  progrefs 
than  when  they  are  more  tenderly  treated. 

If  the  cuttings  of  thefe  plants  are  planted  in  fmall  pots 
during  the  lummer  months,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  they  will  take  root,  and  may  af¬ 
terward  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feedling 
plants. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  were  fent  me  by  William 
Williams,  Efq-,  from  Jamaica,  which  have  fucceeded 
in  the  phyfic  garden  at  Chelfea  -,  but  as  the  plants 
have  not  yet  flowered,  I  can  give  no  other  account 
of  them,  than  what  is  before-mentioned  -,  however, 
they  feem  to  be  full  as  hardy  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort, 
and  make  full  as  great  progrefs.  The  leaves  of  this 
fort  continue  all  the  year,  and  having  a  gloffy  green 
colour,  make  a  pretty  appearance  in  the  winter 
feaion. 

CITRUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  807.  Citreum.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  620.  tab.  395,  396.  The  Citron-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  indented  in 
five  parts.  The  flower  hath  five  oblong,  thhk  petals, 
which  fpread  open,  and  are  a  little  concave  -,  it  hath  ten 
ftamina,  which  are  not  equal,  and  join  in  three  bodies  at 
their  bafle ,  terminated  by  oblong  fufnmits.  The  oval germeh 
in  the  center  fupports  a  cylindrical  fiyle,  crowned  by  a 
globular  fligma  -,  the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong 
fruit,  with  a  thick  flefhy  Jkin  filled  with  a  flucculent  pulp, 
having  many  cells,  each  containing  two  oval  hard  feeds. 
Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  the  Aurantium  and  Limon 
to  this  genus,  making  them  only  different  fpecies  of 
the  fame  genus ;  but  ail  the  varieties  of  Citron  which 

I  have 
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I  have  examined,  have  but  ten  (lamina  in  their  flow¬ 
ers,  whereas  thoie  ol  the  Orange  have  more,  fo  that 
thefe  may  be  feparated  on  that  difference  •,  butTour- 
nefort  adds,  as  a  diltinguilhing  charafter  to  this  ge¬ 
nus,  the  appendix  which  grows  to  the  loot-italic  of 
the ’leaf.  However,  I  (hall  not  fo  clofely  follow  Lin- 
nseus,  in  joining  thole  things  together,  which  have 
by  all  the  writers  on  botany  and  gardening  been 
kept  feparate,  left  I  (hould  render  this  work  unin¬ 
telligible  to  thole  who  have  not  made  botany  their 
ftudy. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Citrus  ( Medica )  fruftu  oblongo,  majori,  mucrona- 
*  t0,  cortice  craffo  rugofo.  Citron  with  a  larger ,  oblong , 

pointed  fruit ,  having  a  thick  rough  rind.  Malum 
Citreum  dulci  medulla.  Fer.  Help.  72.  The  Sweet 

Citron.  ,  . 

2.  Citrus  ( Tuberofa )  fruftu  oblongo,  cortice  tuberola 

ruo-ofo.  Citron  with  an  oblong  fruit ,  having  a  rough 
knobbed  rind.  Malum  Citreum  vulgare.  Fer.  Help. 
57.  The  common  Citron. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fruit,  with  which 
the  Engli(h  gardens  have  been  fupplied  from  Genoa, 
where  is  the  great  nurfery  for  the  feveral  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  for  this  fort,  as  alfo  Orange  and  Lemon-trees ; 
and  the  gardeners  who  cultivate  them  there,  are  as 
fond  of  introducing  a  new  variety  to  their  collection, 
as  the  nurfery-men  in  England  are  of  a  new  Pear,  Ap¬ 
ple,  Peach,  &c.  fo  that  the  varieties  being  annually 
increaled,  as  are  many  of  our  fruits  from  feeds,  there 
is  like  to  be  no  end  of  the  vatiety  of  thefe,  nor  of 
the  Orange  and  Lemon-trees. 

The  fruit  of  the  Citron  is  feldom  eaten  raw,  as  thofe 
of  the  Orange,  but  they  are  generally  preferved,  and 
made  into  fvveetmeats,  which  are  by  fome  perfons 
cxreatly  efteemed  •,  and  as  thefe  are  kept  till  winter 
and  fpring,  when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  Iruit  for  fur- 
ni firing  out  the  defert,  they  are  the  more  valuable ; 
but  unlefs  the  leafons  are  warm,  and  the  trees  are 
well  managed,  the  fruit  rarely  ripens  in  England. 
Some;  of  the  faireft  fruit  which  I  have  feen  growing 
in  England,  were  in  the  gardens  of  his  late  grace  the 
Duke^of  Argyle,  at  Whitton,  where  the  trees  were 
trained  againft  a  fouth  wall,  through  which  there 
are  flues  contrived  for  warming  the  ah  in  winter, 
and  glafs-covers  to  put  over  them  when  the  weather 
begins  to  be  cold.  In  this  place  the  fruit  were  as 
large,  and  perfe&ly  ripe,  as  they  are  in  Italy  or  Spain. 
The  feveral  forts  of  Citrons  are  cultivated  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Orange-tree,  to  which  I  (hall 
refer  the  reader,  to  avoid  repetition;  but  (hall  only 
remark,  that  thefe  are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the 
Orange,  and  fnould  therefore  have  a  warmer  fituation 
in  winter,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubject  to  call  their 
fruit.  They  (hould  alfo  continue  a  little  longer  in  the 
houfe  in  the  fpring,  and  be  carried  in  again  fooner  in 
the  autumn  ;  as  alfo  have  a  warmer  and  better  de¬ 
fended  fituation  in  the  fummer,  though  not  too  much 
expofed  to  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

And  as  their  leaves  are  larger,  and  their  (hoots 
ftronger,  than  thofe  of  the  Orange,  they  require  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  water  in  the  fummer ;  but  in  winter  tney 
(hould  have,  but  little  water  at  each  time,  which 
muft  be  the  oftener  repeated.  The  foil  ought  to  be 
much  the  fame  as  for  the  Orange-tree,  but  not  quite 
fo  ftrong. 

The  common  Citron  is  much  the  bell  (lock  to  bud 
any  of  the  Orange  or  Lemon  kinds  upon,  it  being 
the  drafted  and  freed  growing  tree.  The  rind  is 
fmoother,  and  the  wood  lefs  knotty,  than  either  the 
Orange  or  Lemon  •,  and  will  take  either  fort  (ull  as 
well  as  its  own  kind,  which  is  what  none  of  the  other 
forts  will  do :  and  thefe  docks,  if  rightly  managed, 
will  be  very  ftrong  the  fecond  year  after  lowing,  ca¬ 
pable  to  receive  any  buds,  and  will  have  ftrength  to 
force  them  out  vigoroufly  ;  whereas  it  often  happens, 
when  thefe  buds  are  inoculated  into  weak  docks,  they 
frequently  die,  or  remain  till  the  fecond  year  before 
they  put  out  •,  and  thofe  that  Ihoot  the  next  fpring  af¬ 
ter  budding,  are  oftentimes  fo  weak  as  hardly  to  be 
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fit  to  remain,  being  incapable  to  make  a  ftrait  hand- 
fome  Hem,  which  is  the  great  beauty  of  thefe  trees. 

CITRUL.  See  Pepo. 

CLARY.  See  ScLAREAi 

CLAYTONIA.  Gron.  Flor.  Virg.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  two-leaved  oval  empaleraent ,  with  a 
tranfverfe  bafe :  it  hath  five  oblong  oval  petals ,  which 
are  indented  at  the  top ,  and  five  awl-paped  recurved  fta- 
mina ,  which  are  porter  than  the  petals ,  terminated  by 
oblong  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oval  germeni 
flupporting  a  fingle  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  trifid  ftigma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundip  capfuls ,  having  three 
cells ,  opening  with  three  elafiic  valves ,  and  filled  with 
round  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feCtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  five  damina  and  but  one  ftyle. 

Th$  Species  are,  '  . 

1.  Claytonia  ( Virginica )  foliis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  294.  Claytonia  with  very  narrow  leaves.  Orni- 
thogalo  affinis  Virginiana,  (lore  purpureo  pentapeta- 
loide.  Pluk.  Aim.  272. 

2.  Claytonia  ( Siberica )  foliis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
294.  Claytonia  with  oval  leaves.  Limnia.  A£t.  Stockh. 
^46. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  from 
whence  it  was  fent  by  Mr.  Clayton  to  England,  and 
received  its  tide  from  him. 

It  hath  a  fmall  tuberous  root,  which  fends  out  low 
(lender  Italics  in  the  fpring,  about  three  inches  high, 
which  have  each  two  or  three  fucculent  narrow  leaves 
about  two  inches  long,  of  a  deep  green  colour.  At 
the  top  of  the  ftalk  are  four  or  five  flowers  produced, 
(landing  in  a  loofe  bunch  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of 
five  white  petals  which  fpread  open,  and  are  fpotted 
with  red  on  their  infide ;  after  thefe  fall  away,  the 
germen  becomes  a  roundilh  capfule  divided  into  three 
cells,  which  are  filled  with  roundilh  feeds.  The  flow¬ 
ers  appear  in  April,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  June,  foon 
after  which  the  plant  decays  to  the  root. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  This  is 
a  low  plant,  feldom  rifing  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  high ;  the  root  is  tuberous,  fending  out  three 
or  four  oval  leaves  ;  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower  arifes 
immediately  from  the  root,  fullaining  two  or  three 
fmall  white  flowers  of  the  fame  lhape  with  thofe  of 
the  firft  fort,  fo  make  but  little  figure  in  a  garden. 
The  plants  are  both  propagated  by  feeds,  and  alfo 
from  offsets  fent  out  from  the  roots :  the  feeds  lhould 
be  fown  upon  a  lhady  border  of  light  ea*rth,  or  in 
pots  filled  with  the  like  mould,  foon  after  they  are 
ripe  ;  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till 
fpring,  the  plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  next  year; 
whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  early  in  the  autumn, 
will  grow  the  following  fpring,  fo  that  a  whole  year 
is  gamed.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds ;  and  in  the  autumn,  if  fome  old  tanners  bark 
is  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  ground,  it  will  fe- 
cure  the  roots  from  being  injured  by  froft  •,  which,  if 
it  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  might  injure  the  young 
plants,  but  in  mild  winters  they  will  not  require  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  belt  time  to  tranfplant  the  roots  is  about  Micha¬ 
elmas,  when  they  are  inactive  ;  but  as  they  are  fmall, 
if  great  care  is  not  taken  in  opening  the  ground, 
the  roots  may  be  buried  and  loft ;  for  they  are  of  a 
dark  colour,  fo  are  not  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  the 
ground. 

CLAVICLE  [Claviculus,  Lat.]  a  clafper  or  tendril. 

CLEMATIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  616.  demands. 
C.  B.  P.  300.  of  Ka Spa,  a  twig  or  clafper, 

&c.  becaufe  it  climbs  up  trees  with  clafpers,  like 
thofe  of  Vines.  Hence  it  is  called  Virgultum  duc¬ 
tile,  Ranunculus  obfequiofus  •,  and  alfo  Antrogeno- 
mene,  and  Flammula,  as  though  producing  a  car¬ 
buncle  *,  for  the  leaves  being  bruifed,  and  applied  to 
the  fkin,  burn  it  into  carbuncles,  as  it  is  in  the  pelti- 

lence ; 
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fence  •,  and  T lammula,  becaufe  if  one  leaf  be  cropped 
irv-a  hot  day  in  the  fummer  feafon,  and  bruifed,  and 
prefently  put  to  the  nodrils,  it  will  caufe  a  fmell  and 
pain  like  a  flame.]  Virgin’s  Bower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flowers  have  no  empalement  they  have  each  font 
loofe  oblong  petals ,  with  a  great  number  of  famine ?, 
•which  are  fierier  than  the  petals ,  and  the  fummits  ad¬ 
here  to  their  fide.  They  have  many  germen,  which  are 
roundijh  and  compreffed  •,  the  awl-fhaped  fiyle,  which  is 
huger  than  the  ftamina,  is  crowned  by  a  Jingle  ftigma. 
The  germina  afterward  become  fo  many  roundijh  com- 
pre lied  feeds,  with  the  ftyle  fitting  on  their  top ,  and  are 
comed  into  a  head,  the  ftyle s  of  the  feveral  fpecies  being 

of  various  forms.  .  .  r  „• 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  flexion 
of  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clals,  mtitled  Polyandria  I  o- 
lygynia,  the  flowers  of  this  fedion  having  many  fta¬ 
mina  and  feveral  (tyles. 

The  Species  are,  ......  . 

1.  Clematis  (Rebia)  foiiis  pinnatis,  foliolis  ovato-lan- 
ceolatis,  integerrimis,  caule  eredo.  Hort.  Cliff.  225. 
Clematis  with  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped,  entire,  and  an  upright  ftalk.  Clematitis 
five  flammula  furreda  alba.  J.  B.  2.  127.  Upright 
white  Climber. 

2.  Clematis  ( Integrifolia )  foiiis  fimplicibus,  ovato-lan- 
ceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  225.  Clematis  with  Jingle  leaves, 
which  are  oval  and  fpear-fhaped.  Clematitis  casrulea 
ereda.  C‘.  B.  P.  300.  Upright  blue  Climber. 

3.  Clematis  ( Hifpanica )  foiiis  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceo- 
latis,  acutis,  integerrimis,  caule  eredo.  Clematis  with 
winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  fpear-fhaped ,  pointed,  and 
entire ,  and  an  upright  ftalk.  Clematitis  Hifpanica  fur¬ 
reda  altera  &  humilior  flore  albicante.  H.  R.  Par. 

4.  Clematis  ( Vitalba )  foiiis  pinnatis,  foliolis  cordatis, 
fcandentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  225.  Clematis  with  winged 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  heart-fhaped  and  climbing.  Cle¬ 
matitis  latifolia  integra.  J.  B.  2.  p.  125.  Climber  with 
broad  entire  leaves,  commonly  called  Viorna,  or  Traveller’s 

Joy • 

5.  Clematis  ( Canadenfis )  foiiis  ternatis,  foliolis  corda¬ 
tis,  acutis,  dentatis,  fcandentibus.  Clematis  with  tri¬ 
foliate,  heart-fhaped,  pointed  leaves ,  which  are  indented, 
and  climbing.  Clematitis  Canadenfis  latifolia  &  tri- 
phylla.  Sar.  Broad-leaved  Canada  Climber. 

6.  Clematis  ( Flammula )  foiiis  inferioribus,  pinnatis, 
laciniatis,  fummis  fimplicibus,  integerrimis,  lanceo- 
latis.  Hort.  Cliff.  225.  Clematis  whofe  lower  leaves  are 
winged  and jagged,  and  the  upper  ones  fngle,  fpear-fhaped, 
and  entire.  Clematitis  five  flammula  repens.  C.  B.  P. 
300.  Creeping  Climber. 

7.  Clematis  ( Cirrhofa )  cirrhis  fcandens  foiiis  fimplici¬ 
bus.  Hort.  Cliff.  226.  Clematis  with  climbing  tendrils, 
and  fimple  leaves.  Clematitis  peregrina,  foiiis  pyri 
incifis.  C.  B.  P.  300.  Foreign  Climber  with  cut  Pear- 
fhaped  leaves. 

8.  Clematis  ( Viticella )  foiiis  compofitis  decompofitif- 
que,  foliolis  ovatis,  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  225. 
Clematis  with  compound  and  decompounded  leaves,  whofe 
fnall  leaves  are  oval  and  entire.  Clematitis  c  ferule  a 
vel  purpurea  repens.  C.  B.  P.  300.  Single  blue  Virgin’s 
Bower. 

9.  Clematis  ( Alpina )  foiiis  compofitis  ternatis  ternatif- 
que,  foliolis  acutis  ferratis.  Clematis  with  compound 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  fharply  fawed.  Clematitis  Al¬ 
pina  geranii  folio.  C.  B.  P.  300.  Alpine  Climber  with 
a  Crane’s-bill  leaf 

10.  Clematis  ( Viorna )  foiiis  compofitis  decompofitif- 
que,  foliolis  quibufdam  trifidis.  Flor.  Virg.  62.  Cle¬ 
matis  with  compound,  and  decompounded  leaves,  fome  of 
whofe  lobes  arc  trifid.  Clematis  purpurea  repens,  pe- 
talis  florum  coriaceis.  RaiiHift.  1928.  Creeping  pur¬ 
ple  Climber,  with  coriaceous  petals  to  the  flower. 

1 1.  Clematis  {Orientalis)  foiiis  compofitis,  foliolis  in¬ 
cifis  angulatis  lobatis  cuneiformibus,  petalis  interne 
villous.  Lin.  Sp.  765.  Clematis  with  compound  leaves, 
whofe  fnall  leaves  are  cut  into  angular  wedge-fhaped 
looes,  and,  the  inf  de  of  the  petals  are  hairy.  Clematitis 
Orientalis  folio  apii,  flore  ex  virlcli  flavefeente,  pofte- 
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rius  reflexo.  Tourn.  Cor.  20.  Eaftertt  Climber  with  a 
Smallage  leaf,  and  a  reflexed,  greenifh,  yellow  flower. 

ii.  Clematis  ( Sibirica )  foiiis  compofitis  &  decompofi- 
tis,  foliolis  ternatis,  ferratis.  Gmel.  Climber  with 
compound  and  decompounded  leaves,  whofe  fnall  leaves  are 
fawed  and  trifoliate. 

13.  Clematis  (Dioica)  foiiis  ternatis,  integerrimis,  flo- 
ribus  diocis.  Three-leaved  Climber ,  with  entire  leaves , 
having  three  lobes ,  and  male  and  female  flowers  on  the 
fame  plant.  Clematis  foiiis  terms.  Sloan.  Cat.  84. 
Three-leaved  Climber. 

14.  Clematis  ( Americana )  foiiis  ternatis,  foliolis  cordato- 
acuminatis,  integerrimis,  floribus  'corymbofis.  Three¬ 
leaved  Climber  with  heart-fhaped  pointed  lobes,  which  are 
entire,  and  flowers  collected  in  round  bunches:  Clematitis 
Americana  triphylia,  foiiis  non  dentatis.  Floud.  MS§. 

15.  Clematis  ( Crifpa )  foiiis  fimplicibus,  ternatifque, 
foliolis  integris  trilobifve.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  543.  Climber 
with  fngle  and  trifoliate  leaves ,  whofe  fnall  leaves  are 
either  entire,  or  have  three  lobes.  Clematis  flore  crifpo. 
Hort.  Elth.  8  6.  Climber  with  a  curled  flower. 

The  firltfort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
Italy,  Auftria,  and  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  but 
hath  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens  for 
ornament.  This  hath  a  perennial  root.  The  (talks 
are  upright,  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  winged  leaves  (landing  oppofite,  which  are  com- 
pofed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one;  they  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and  en¬ 
tire  :  the  flowers  are  produced  in  large  loofe  panicles 
at  the  top  of  the  (talks  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  four 

■  white  petals,  which  lpread  open ;  and  the  middle  is 
occupied  by  a  great  number  of  ltamina,  furrounding 
five  or  fix  germen,  which  afterward  become  fo  many 
compreffed  feeds,  each  having  a  long  tail  or  beard 
fitting  on  the  top.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Tar¬ 
tary,  but  hath  been  long  an  inhabitant  in  the  Englilh 
gardens.  The  root  of  this  is  perennial,  fending  up 
many  (lender  upright  (talks,  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  garniftied  with  oppofite  Angle  leaves  at  each 
joint,  having  fnort  foot-dalks  •,  the  leaves  are  near 
four  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  an  half  broad  in 
the  middle,  of  a  bright  green,  fmooth,  and  entire, 
ending  in  a  point :  the  flowers  come  out  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  (talks,  (landing  upon  very  long 
naked  foot-ftalks,  each  fupporting  a  Angle  blue  flow¬ 
er,  compofed  of  four  narrow  thick  petals  which  fpread 
open,  and  many  hairy  (lamina  furrounding  the  ger¬ 
mina  in  the  center.  After  the  flowers  are  pad,  the 
germen  become  fo  many  compreffed  feeds,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  tail  or  beard.  It  flowers  and  feeds  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  former  fort. 

The  third  fort  is  very  like  the  firft,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  but  two  or  three  pair  of  lobes  in  each 
leaf,  which  are  narrower  and  (land  farther  afunder : 
the  (talks  are  fhorter,  and  the  flowers  larger. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  hedges,  in 
mod  parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  tough  climbing 
dalk,  fending  out  clafpers,  by  which  it  fadens  to  the 
neighbouring  bufhes  and  trees,  and  fometimes  rifes 
more  than  twenty  feet  high,  fending  out  many  fide 
branches,  fo  as  often  to  cover  all  the  trees  and  budies 
of  the  hedge.  This  puts  out  many  bunches  of  white 
flowers  in  June,  which  are  fucceeded  by  feveral  fiat 
feeds  joined  in  a  head,  each  having  a  long  twided 
tail  fitting  on  the  top,  which  is  covered  with  long 
white  hairs  ;  and  in  autumn,  when  the  feeds  are  near 
ripe,  they  appear  like  beards,  from  whence  the  coun¬ 
try  people  call  it  Old  Man’s  Beard.  The  branches  of 
this  being  very  tough  and  flexible,  are  ufed  for  tying 
up  faggots ;  from  whence,  in  fome  countries,  it  is 
called  Bindwith. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  indented 
leaves,  which  is  the  mod  common,  and  the  other  hath 
entire  leaves  ;  but  as  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  arife  acci¬ 
dentally  from  feeds,  they  are  not  didinguifhed  by 
later  botanids. 
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'The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moil  parts  of  North 
America,  from  whence  the  feeds  have  been  brought  to 
Europe.  This  is  in  its  firft  appearance  very  like  the 
laft  fort,  but  the  leaves  are  broader,  and  grow  by 
threes  on  the  fame  foot-ftalk,  whereas  thofe  of  the 
former  have  five  or  feven  lobes  in  each  leaf.  1  he 
flowers  appear  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former, 
but  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England,  unlefs  the 
feafon  is  very  warm.  There  is  little  beauty  in  this 

The  fixth  fort  hath  a  climbing  ftalk  like  the  fourth  ; 
the  lower  leaves  of  this  are  winged,  and  deeply  cut 
on  their  edges,  but  the  upper  leaves  are  Angle,  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  entire.  The  flowers  of  this  fort  are 
white,  and  appear  in  June  or  July.  This  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  and  in  Italy. 

The  feventh  fort  g.  ows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  This  hath  a  climbing  ftalk,  which  will  rife  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  branches 
from  every  joint,  whereby  it  becomes  a  very  thick 
bufhy  plant  •,  the  leaves  are  fometimes  Angle, .  at 
other  times  double,  and  frequently  trifoliate,  being 
indented  on  their  edges.  .  Thefe  keep  their  verdure 
all  the  year :  oppofite  to  the  leaves  come  out  clafpers, 
which  fallen  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  Ihrubs, 
by  which  the  branches  are  lupported,  otherwife  they 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  thefe  are  large,  of  an 
herbaceous  colour,  and  appear  always  about  the  end 
of  December*  or  beginning  of  January,  which  being 
a  feafon  when  few  perfons  vifit  gardens  for  informa¬ 
tion,  thefe  flowers  have  efcaped  their  notice,  fo  that 
many  have  fuppofed  this  fort  doth  not  produce  flow¬ 
ers  in  England  ;  and  the  flowers  being  nearly  the 
fame  colour  of  the  leaves,  thofe  who  have  been  more 
conftant  vifitors  of  gardens,  have  palled  by  this  plant, 
without  noticing  the  flowers  ;  but  for  many  years  to¬ 
gether,  it  hath  produced  plenty  of  flowers  in  the  gar¬ 
den  at  Chelfea,  and  always  at  the  fame  feafon. 

The  feventh  fort  is  cultivated  in  the  nurfery-gardens 
for  fale,  and  is  known  by  the  title  of  Virgin’s  Bower. 
There  are  four  varieties  of  it  which  are  preferred  in 
the  gardens  of  the  curious,  and  have  been  by  fome 
treated  as  fo  many  diftind  fpecies  •,  but  as  their  only 
differences  confift  either  in  the  colour  of  their  flow¬ 
ers,  or  the  multiplicity  of  their  petals,  they  are  now 
only  efteemed  as  feminal  variations  •,  but  as  they  are 
diftinguilhed  by  the  nurfery-gardeners,  I  lhall  juft 
mention  them. 

1 .  Single  blue  Virgih’s  Bower. 

2.  Single  purple  Virgin’s  Bowel. 

3.  Single  red  Virgin’s  Bower. 

4.  Double  purple  Virgin’s  Bower. 

Thefe  have  no  difference  in  their  ftalks  or  leaves,  fo 
that  the  fame  defcription  will  fit  them  all,  excepting 
the  colours  or  multiplicity  of  petals  in  their  flowers. 
The  ftalks  of  thefe  plants  are  very  (lender  and  weak, 
having  many  joints,  from  whence  come  out  fide 
branches,  which  are  again  divided  into  fmaller.  If 
thefe  are  fupported,  they  will  rife  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  and  are  garnifhed  with  compound 
wfnged  leaves,  placed  oppofite  at  the  joints..  Thefe 
branch  out  into  many  divifions,  each  of  which  hath 
a  (lender  foot-ftalk,  with  three  fmall  leaves,  which 
are  oval  and  entire:  from  the  fame  joint,  generally 
four  foot-ftalks  arife,  two  on  each  fide ;  the  two  lower 
have  three  of  thefe  divifions,  fo  that  they  are  each  com- 
pofedofnine  fmall  leaves  or  lobes;  but  the  two  upper 
have  only  two  oppofite  leaves  on  each,  and  between 
thefe  arife  three  (lender  foot-ftalks,  each  fupporting 
one  flower.  The  flowers  have  each  four  petals, 
which  are  narfow  at  their  bafe,  but  are  broad  at  the 
top  and  rounded :  in  one  they  are  of  a  dark  worn-out 
purple,  in  another  blue,  and  the  third  of  a  bright  pur¬ 
ple  or  red  colour.  The  double  fort,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Englilh  gardens,  is  of  the  worn-out  pur¬ 
ple  colour :  but  the  foreign  catalogues  mention  dou¬ 
ble  flowers  of  both  the  other  colours,  which  may 
probably  be  found  in  fome  of  their  gardens  5  but 
as  I  have  not  feen  them  myfelf,  I  have  not  -noticed 
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them.  The  double  flowers  have  no  (lamina  df 
germen,  but  in  lieu  Of  them,  there  is  a  multiplicity 
of  petals,  which  are  narrow,  and  turn  inward  at  the 

top.  .  1 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  iri  the  woods  in  Spairi 
and  Portugal,  but  have  been  long  cultivated  in  the 
Englifli  gardens  for  ornament.  They  flower  in  June 
arid  July,  but  they  feldom  ripen  feeds  iri  England, 
andAthe  double  fort  continues  to  the  end  of  Auguft. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other 
mountains  in  Italy.  I  received  it  from  mount  Baldus, 
where  it  grows  in  plenty.  This  hath  a  (lender  climb 
ing  ftalk,  which  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high,  fup¬ 
porting  itfelf  by  faftening  to  the  neighbouring  plants 
or  (hrubs.  The  leaves  of  this  are  compofed  of  nine 
lobes  or  fmall  leaves,  three  (landing  upon  each  foot- 
ftalk,  fo  that  it  is  what  the  former  writers  ftile  a  nine¬ 
leaved  plant.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  joints  of 
the  ftalk,  in  the  fame  manner  as. the  common  Tra¬ 
vellers  Joy,  which  are  white,  fo  make  no  great  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  fort  flowers  in  May. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Caro¬ 
lina,  from  both  of  thefe  countries  I  have  received  the 
feeds.  This  hath  many  (lender  ftalks,  garni(hed  with 
compound  winged  leaves  at  each  joint;  and  are  ge¬ 
nerally  compofed  of  nine  leaves,  (landing  by  threes, 
like  thofe  of  the  eighth  fort,  but  the  fmall  leaves  or 
lobes  of  this  are  nearly  of  a  heart-(hape.  The  flowers 
of  this  (land  upon  fhort  forit-ftalks,  which  come  out 
from  the  wirigs  of  theleaves,  one  on  each  fide  theftalk. 
The  flowers  are  compofed  of  four  thick  petals,  which 
are  purple  on  their  outfide,  and  blue  within.  They 
appear  in  July,  and  if  the  autumn  proves  warm,  the 
feeds  will  ripen  in  September. 

The  eleventh  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort 
in  the  Levant,  frorh  whence  he  font  the  feeds  to  the 
royal  garden  at  Paris,  where  they  fucceeded  and  per¬ 
fected  feeds,  fo  that  mod  of  the  gardens  in  Europe 
have  been  furniftied  with  the  feeds  from  thence :  this 
hath  weak  climbing  ftalks,  which  fallen  themfelves 
by  their  clafpers,  to  any  plants  or  Ihrubs  which  (land 
near  them,  and  thereby  rife  to  the  height  of  feven  or 
eight  feet,  garnifhed  with  compound  winged  leaves, 
confiding  of  nine  fmall  leaves  (or  lobes)  which  are 
angular  and  (harp-pointed.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  are  of  a  yellowilh 
green*  and  the  petals  are  reflexed  backward  ;  they 
come  out  in  April  and  May,  and  in  warm  feafons 
the  feeds  will  ripen  very  well,  if  the  plants  have  a 
good  flotation. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  font  to  the  imperial  garden  at 
Peterfburgh,  where  they  fucceeded  and  produced 
feeds,  part  of  which  were  font  me  in  the  year  1 753. 
Thefe  ~orew,  and  the  plants  have  flowered  feveral 
years  in’  the  Chelfea  garden.  It  hath  weak  climbing 
ftalks  which  require  lupport,  that  rife  from  four  to 
fix  or  eio-ht  feet  high  ;  the  joints  are  far  afunder  ;  at 
each  of  thefe  come  out  two  compound  winged  leaves, 
whofe  fmall  leaves  or  lobes  are  placed  by  threes ;  thefe 
are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  terminate  in  (harp 
points.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  Angle,  ftandinguponlongnaked  foot-ftalks,  and 
are  compofed  of  four  broad  obtufe  petals,  which  fpread 
open  in  form  of  a  crofs,  of  a  whitifh  yellow  colour. 
In  the  center  is  placed  feveral  germen,  furrounded 
by  a  great  number  of  (lamina,  with  flat  compreffed 
fummits,  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  petals  of  the 
flower ;  after  thefe  are  pail,  the  germen  become  fo 
many  compreffed  feeds,  each  having  a  bearded  tail. 
It  flowers  in  February  March  and  April,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  July  or  Auguft.  . 

The  thirteenth  fort  was  font  me  from  Jamaica  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  hath  (lender  climbing 
ftalks,  which  fallen  themfelves  to  the  trees  and  fnrubs 
'which  (land  near  them,  and  thereby  rife  to  the  height 
often  or  twelve  feet,  garnilhed with  trifoliate  leaves, 
coming  out  on  each  fide  the  ftalk;  the  lobes 
are  large,  oval,  and  entire,  having  three  longitudinal 
veins.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  arife  at  the 
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fame  joints,  clofe  to  thofe  of  the  leaves,  one  on  each 
fide  the  (talks  :  thefe  are  long,  naked,  and  grow  hori¬ 
zontally,  extending  beyond  the  leaves  before  they 
divide  and  branch ;  then  there  comes  out  three  or 
four  pair  of  fmall  foot-ftalks  from  the  large  one,  each 
of  which  divides  again  into  three  fmaller,  each  (up- 
porting  a  fingle  flower  :  the  lower  pair  of  thefe  are 
extended  four  or  five  inches,  the  other  gradually  ai- 
minifh  to  the  top,  fo  that  they  form  a  pyramidal 
thyrfe  of  flowers  ;  thefe  are  white,  and  are  compoied 
of  four  narrow  petals  which  are  reflexed  back,  but 
the  (lamina  all  (land  eredl. 

This  hath  been  by  fome  perfons  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  common  Travellers  Joy,  but  thofe  who 
have  feen  the  two  plants,  cannot  doubt  of  their  be¬ 
ing  diftindl  fpecies. 

The  fourteenth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Campeachy 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  hath  ftrong  climb¬ 
ing  (talks,  which  fallen  themfelves  by  their  clafpers 
to- the  neighbouring  trees,  whereby  they  are  fupport- 
ed,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  gar- 
niflied  at  each  joint  by  trifoliate  leaves,  which  are 
lieart-fhaped,  pointed,  and  entire.  The  flowers 
come  out  on  long,  naked,  branching  foot-ftalks, 
which  rife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are 
white,  and  collected  into  roundifh  bunches  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  feeds  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
fort,  but  have  long  curling  beards  to  each,  which  are 
finely  feathered. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  from 
whence  I  received  the  feeds  in  the  year  1726.  This 
hath  weak  (talks  which  rife  near  four  feet  high,  and 
by  their  clafpers  fatten  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring 
plants,  whereby  they  are  fupported.  The  leaves 
come  out  oppofite  at  the  joints ;  thefe  are  fometimes 
(ingle;  at  others  trifoliate,  and  fome  of  the  leaves  are 
divided  into  three  lobes.  The  flowers  come  out 
fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  upon  fhort  foot- 
ftalks,  which  have  one  or  two  pair  of  leaves  below 
the  flower,  which  are  oblong  and  (harp-pointed. 
The  flowers  have  four  thick  petals,  like  thofe  of  the 
tenth  fort  •,  thefe  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  their 
inner  furface  is  curled,  and  hath  many  longitudinal 
furrows.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
September. 

The  three  firft  forts  have  perennial  roots,  which  mul¬ 
tiply  pretty  fall,  but  their  ftalks  die  down  every  au¬ 
tumn,  and  new  ones  arife  in  the  fpring,  in  which  par¬ 
ticular  they  differ  from  all  the  other  fpecies,  therefore 
require  different  management,  and  are  propagated  in 
a  different  manner  •,  therefore  I  (hall  firft  give  direc¬ 
tions  for  their  culture. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  either  by  feeds,  or  part¬ 
ing  their  roots ;  but  the_.  former  being  a  tedious  me¬ 
thod  (the  plants  feldom  rifing  until  the  fecond  year 
after  fowing,  unlefs  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  autumn 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  are  often  two  years 
more  before  they  flower,)  the  latter  is  generally  prac- 
tifed.  I  he  bed  feafon  for  parting  thefe  roots  is  in 
O&ober  or  February  •,  either  juft  before  their  branches 
decay,  or  before  they  rife  again  in  the  fpring. 

They  will  growalmoft  in  any  foil  orfituation  ;  but  if 
the  foil  is  very  dry,  they  (hould  always  be  new  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  autumn,  otherwife  their  flowers  will  not  be 
fo  ftrong ;  but  if  the  foil  be  wet,  it  is  better  to  defer 
it  until  the  fpring.  The  roots  may  be  cut  through 
their  crowns  with  a  (harp  knife,  oblerving  to  preferve 
to  every  offset  fome  good  buds  or  eyes  •,  and  then  it 
matters  not  how  fmall  you  divide  them,  for  their 
roots  increafe  very  fad  :  but  if  you  part  them  very 
fmall,  you  fliould  let  them  remain  three  or  four  years 
before  they  are  again  removed,  that  their  flowers 
may  be  ftrong,  and  their  roots  multiplied  in  eyes, 
which  in  lefs  time  cannot  be  obtained. 

Thefe  plants  are  extreme  hardy,  enduring  the  cold 
ot  our  levered  winters  in  the  open  air,  and  are  very 
proper  ornaments  for  large  gardens,  either  to  be 
planted  in  large  borders,  or  intermixed  with  other 
hardy  flowers  in  quarters  of  flowering  fhrubs  ;  where 
by  being  placed  promiicuoully  in  little  open  places^ 
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they  fill  up  thofe  fmall  vacancies,  and  arc  agreeable 
enough.  They  begin  to  flower  about  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  often  continue  to  produce  frefh,  flowers 
until  Auguft,  which  renders  them  valuable,  efpeci- 
ally  fince  they  require  very  little  care  in  their  culture; 
for  their  roots  may  be  buffered  to  remain  feveral 
years  undifturbed,  where  there  is  no  want  to'  part 
them,  which  will  not  in  the  lead  prejudice  them;* 
The  fourth  fort  is  found  wild  in  mod  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  growing  upon  the  fides  of  banks  under  hedges* 
and  extends  its  trailing  branches  over  the  trees  and 
fhrubs  that  are  near  it.  This  plant  in  the  autumn  is 
generally  covered  with  feeds,  which  are  colledled  into 
little  heads,  each  of  which  having,  as  it  were,  a  rough 
plume  fattened  to  it,  hath  occafioned  the  country 
people  to  give  it  the  name  of  Old  Man’s  Beard.  It 
is  titled  by  Lobel  and  Gerard,  Viorna  ;  and  by  Do- 
donaeus,  Vitis  alba :  in  Englifti  it  is  mod  commonly 
called  Travellers  Joy.  This  fort  is  rarely  cultivated 
in  gardens,  being  too  rambling,  and  having  but  little 
beauty. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  forts  have  no  more  beauty  than 
the  fourth,  fo  are  feldom  preferred  in  gardens,  unlefs 
for  the  fake  of  variety.  They  are  both  as  hardy  as 
the  common  fort,  and  may  be  propagated  either  by 
feeds  or  laying  down  their  branches. 

The  feventh  fort  retains  its  leases  all  the  year, 
which  renders  it  valuable.  This  was  formerly  pre- 
lerved  in  green-houfes  in  the  winter,  fuppofing  it  too 
tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  England ;  but  now 
it  is  generally  planted  in  the  full  ground,  where  the 
plants  thrive  much  better  than  in  pots,  and  produce 
plenty  of  flowers,  which  they  never  did  when  they 
wete  more  tenderly  treated ;  nor  have  I  found  that 
the  plants  have  differed  from  fevere  frofts  ;  for  thofe 
which  have  been  growing  in  the  open  air  at  Chelfea, 
more  than  fifty  years,  have  refitted  the  greateft  cold 
without  covering. 

1'his  fort  doth  not  produce  feeds  in  England,  fo  it  is 
propagated  by  layers,  and  alfo  from  cuttings.  If 
they  are  propagated  by  layers,  it  muft  be  done  in  the 
beginning  of  Odtober,  when  the  (hoots  of  the  fame 
year  only  (hould  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe  ;  for  the 
older  branches  do  not  put  out  roots  in  lefs  than  two 
years,  whereas  the  tender  (hoots  will  make  good 
roots  in  one  year :  thefe  muft  be  pegged  down  into 
the  ground,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  ufually  prac- 
tifed  tor  other  layers,  to  prevent  their  rifing.  If  the 
(hoots  have  two  inches  of  earth  over  them,  it  will  be 
better  than  a  greater  depth  ;  but  then,  a  little  old  tan¬ 
ners  bark  fliould  be  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  to  keep  out  the  froft  ;  for  as  the  plants  ge¬ 
nerally  begin  flowering  about  Chriftmas,  fo  at  the 
fame  time  they  are  putting  out  roots,  which  being 
but  juft  formed,  may  be  injured  by  fevere  frofts : 
thefe  layers  will  have  ftrong  roots  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  autumn,  when  they  may  be  taken  from  the  old 
plant,  and  tranfpl  anted  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain. 

When  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  they  (hould 
be  planted  in  March,  in  pots  filled  with  good  kitchen- 
garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  obferving  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun  in  the  day¬ 
time,  and  gently  water  them  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  and  in  lefs  than  two  months  they  will  have 
taken  root,  when  they  (hould 'be  gradually  inured  to 
the  open  air.  The  following  fummer  they  may  be 
placed  in  any  part  of  the  garden  till  Michaelmas,  and 
then  they  (hould  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  planted 
in  the  full  ground,  either  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain,  or  into  a  nurfery-bed,  to  grow  a  year  longet 
to  get  ftrength,  before  they  are  placed  out  for  good.- 
All  the  varieties  of  Virgin’s  Bower  are  propagated  by 
laying  down  their  branches  ;  for  although  the  (ingle 
flowers  fometimes  produce  feeds  in  England,  yet  as 
thefe  feeds,  when  fown,  generally  remain  a  whole 
year  in  the  ground  before  they  vegetate,  fo  the  other 
being  the  more  expeditious  method  of  increafing  thefe 
plants,  is  generally  pradtifed  :  but  in  order  to  fuc- 
ceed,  thefe  layers  fliould  be  laid  down  at  a  different 
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feafon  from  the  former  fort ;  for  when  they  are  laid 
in  the  autumn,  their  fhoots  are  become  tough,  fo 
rarely  put  out  roots  under  two  years  ;  and  after  lying 
fo  long  in  the  ground,  not  one  in  three  of  them  will 
have  made  good  roots ;  fo  that  many  have  fuppofed 
thefe  plants  were  difficult  to  propagate,  but  fince  they 
have  altered  their  feafon  of  doing  it,  they  have  found 
thefe  layers  have  fucceeded  as  well  as  thofe  of  other 
plants. 

The  beft  time  for  laying  down  the  branches  is  in  the 
beginning  of  July*  foon  after  they  have  made  their 
firit  fhoots,  for  it  is  thefe  young  branches  of  the 
fame  year,  which  freely  take  root  but  as  thefe  are 
very  tender,  there  fhould  be  great  care  taken  not  to 
break  them  in  the  operation :  therefore  thofe 
branches  from  which  thefe  fhoots  were  produced, 
fhould  be  brought  down  to  the  ground,  and  fattened 
to  prevent  their  rifing  •,  then  the  young  fhoots  fhould 
be  laid  into  the  earth,  with  their  tops  raifed  upright, 
three  or  four  inches  above  ground  *,  and  after  the 
layers  are  placed  down,  if  the  furface  of  the  ground 
be  covered  with  mofs,  rotten  tanners  bark,  or  other 
decayed  mulch,  it  will  prevent  the  ground  from  dry¬ 
ing,  fo  that  the  layers  will  not  require  watering  above 
three  or  four  times,  which  fhould  not  be  at  lefs  than 
five  or  fix  days  interval  •,  for  when  thefe  layers  have 
too  much  wet,  the  tender  fhoots  frequently  rot  *,  or 
when  the  young  fibres  are  newly  put  out,  they  are  fo 
tender,  as  to  perifh  by  having  much  wet :  therefore 
where  the  method  here  dire&ed  is  pradtifed,  the  lay¬ 
ers  will  more  certainly  take  root,  than  by  any  other 
yet  pradrifed. 

As  moft  of  thefe  plants  have  climbing  branches, 
they  fhould  be  always  planted  where  they  may  be 
fupported,  otherwife  the  branches  will  fall  to  the 
ground  and  appear  unfightly  ;  fo  that  unlefs  they  are 
properly  difpofed,  inftead  of  being  ornaments  to  a 
garden,  they  will  become  the  reverfe.  Where  there 
are  arbours  or  feats,  with  trellis  work  round  them, 
thefe  plants  are  very  proper  to  train  up  againft  it  *,  or 
where  any  walls  or  other  fences  require  to  be  covered 
from  the  fight,  thefe  plants  are  very  proper  for  the 
purpole  •,  but  they  are  by  no  means  proper  for  open 
borders,  nor  do  they  anfwer  the  expectation,  when 
they  are  intermixed  with  fhrubs  •,  for  unlefs  their 
branches  have  room  to  extend,  they  will  not  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  many  flowers. 

The  fort  with  double  flowers  is  the  moft  beautiful, 
fo  that  fhould  be  preferred  to  thofe  with  Angle  flow¬ 
ers,  of  which  a  few  only  fhould  be  planted  for  va¬ 
riety.  They  are  all  equally  hardy,  fo  are  feldom  in¬ 
jured  by  froft,  excepting  in  very  fevere  winters,  when 
l'ometimes  the  very  tender  fhoots  are  killed ;  but  if 
thefe  are  cut  off  in  the  fpring,  the  items  will  put  out 
new  fhoots. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth  forts  are  alfo  very 
hardy  plants,  and  have  climbing  branches,  fo  may 
be  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other :  they 
are  alio  propagated  by  layers,  which  will  fucceed,  if 
performed  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  manner 
as  is  directed  for  them. 

The  other  forts  are  natives,  of  the  warmeft  parts  of 
America,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  this  country,  unlefs 
they  are  preferved  in  ftoves ;  but  as  thefe  are  great 
ramblers  and  plants  of  no  great  beauty,  they  are  fel¬ 
dom  preferved  in  Europe,  but  in  botanic  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  variety.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  by 
layers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  forts ;  or  may 
be  raifed  from  feeds,  obtained  from  the  countries 
where  they  naturally  grow  ;  but  thefe  muft  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  other  exotic  plants  from  the 
fame  country. 

CLEOME.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  740.  Sinapiftrum. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  231.  tab.  116. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  four-leaved  empalement  which  fpreads 
open  :  it  hath  four  petals  which  are  inclined  -upward  and 
fpread  open,  the  two  lower  being  lefs  than  the  other  •,  in  the 
bottom  there  are  three  mellous  glands  which  are  roundifh , 
and  are  feparated  by  the  empalement.  It  hath  fix  or  more 
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ftamina  which  are  incurved ,  having  rifing  fummits  fixed 
to  their  fide :  it  hath  a  fingle  ftyle ,  fupporting  an  oblong 
germen ,  which  is  of  the  fame  length  as  the  flamina ,  and 
crowned  by  a  thick  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  be -  v 
comes  a  long  cylindrical  pod ,  fitting  upon  the  flyle?  having 
cite  cell ,  opening  with  two  valves ,  and  filled  with  rcundijh 
feeds.  v 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  intitled  Tetradynamia 
Siliquofa;  the  plants  of  this  fedtion  have  in  the  flow¬ 
ers  four  long  and  two  fhort  ftamina,  and  their  feeds 
are  included  in  long  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cleome  ( Pentaphylla )  fioribus  gynandris,  foliis  qui- 
natis  caule  inermn  Lin.  Sp.  938.  Cleome  with  flowers 
having  '  male  and  female  parts ,  five  leaves ,  and  fmooth 
ftalks.  .Sinapiftrum  Indicum,  pentaphyllum  flore 
carneo,  minus,  non  fpinofum.  H.  L. 

2.  Cleome  ( Ornithopodoides )  fioribus  hexandris,  foliis 
ternatis,  foliolis  ovati-lanceolatis;  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
940.  Cleome  with  flowers  having  fix  ftamina ,  trifoliate 
leaves ,  and  fpear-ftoaped  lobes.  Sinapiftrum  Orientale, 
triphyllum,  ornithopodii  fiBquis.  Tourn.  Cor.  17. 

3.  Cleome  ( Lufitanica )  fioribus  hexandris,  foliis  terna¬ 
tis,  foliolis  lineari-lanceolatis,  filiquis  bivalvibus. 
Cleome  with  flowers  having  fix  ftamina ,  trifoliate  leaves , 
narrow  fpear-jhaped  lobes ,  and  pods  having  two  valves. 
Sinapiftrum  Lufitanicum  triphyllum,  flore  rubro. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  231. 

4.  Cleome  ( Vifcofa )  fioribus  dodecandris,  foliis  quina- 
tis  "ternatifque.  Flor.  Zeyl.  241.  Cleome  with  flowers 
having  twelve  ftamina ,  trifoliate  and  quinquefoliate 
leaves.  Sinapiftrum  Zeylanicum,  triphyllon  &  pen- 
taphyllon' vifcofum,  flavo  flore.  Mart.  Dec.  3. 

5.  Cleome  ( Triphylla )  fioribus  hexandris,  foliis  ternatis, 
foliolo  intermedio  majori.  Cleome  with  flowers  having 
fix  ftamina ,  and  trifoliate  leaves ,  whofe  middle  lobe  is  the 
largeft.  Sinapiftrum  Indicum  triphyllum,  flore  car¬ 
neo  non  fpinofum.  H.  L. 

6.  Cleome  ( Erucago )  fioribus  hexandris,  foliis  feptenis, 
caule  fpinofo,  filiquis  pendulis.  Cleome  with  flowers 
having  fix  ftamina ,  leaves  with  feven  lobes ,  a  prickly 
ftalk ,  and  hanging  pods.  Sinapiftrum  fEgyptiacuni 
heptaphyllum,  flore  carneo,  maj us  fpinofum.  H.  L. 

7.  Cleome  ( Spinofa )  fioribus  hexandris,  foliis  quinatis 
ternatifque,  caule  fpinofo.  Cleome  with  flowers  having 
fix  ftamina ,  leaves  compofed  of  five  and  three  lobes ,  and 
a  prickly  ftalk.  Sinapiftrum  Indicum  fpinofum,  flore 
carneo,  folio  trifido  vel  quinquefido.  Houft.  MSS. 

8.  Cleome  ( Moncphylla )  fioribus  hexandris,  ■  foliis  fim- 
plicibus,  petiolatis  ovato-lanceolatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  243* 
Cleome  with  fix  ftamina  to  the  flowers ,  and  fix  leaves , 
which  are  ovally  Jpear-Jhaped.  Sinapiftrum  Zeylanicum 
vifcofum,  folio  folitario,  flore  flavo,  filiqua  tenui. 
Burm.  Thef.  217. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Afia,  Africa,  and 
America  •,  I  have  received  the  feeds  of  it  from  Aleppo, 
and  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  in  the  earth  which  came 
from  the  Weft-Indies  with  other  plants ;  this  hath 
come  up  as  a  weed.  It  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk 
about  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  leaves, 
compofed  of  five  fmall  leaves  or  lobes,  joining  at 
their  bafe  to  one  center,  and  fpread  out  like  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  a  hand.  The  leaves  on  the  lower  parj  of  the 
ftalk  ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  are  gradu¬ 
ally  ftiortened  to  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  where  they  al- 
moft  join  it :  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  ftalks  and  branches  thefe  have  four 
petals  of  a  fiefli  colour,  which  ftand  eredt,  fpreading 
from  each  other  ;  and  below  thefe  are  placed  the 
ftamina  and  ftyle,  which  coalefce  at  the  bottom,  and 
are  ftretched  out  beyond  the  petals,  where  they  fpread 
open  ;  after  the  flower  is  pall,  the  germen  which  fits 
upon  the  ftyle,  becomes  a  taper  pod,  about  two 
inches  long,  filled  with  round  feeds.  This  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  which  dies  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe. 
The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  from 
whence  Dr.  Tournefort  lent  the  feeds  to  the  royal' gar¬ 
den  at  Paris,  and  from  thence  moft  of  the  botanic 
wardens  in  Europe  have  been  furnilhed  with  it :  this 
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Hies  with  an  upright  ftalk  about  tire  fame 
the  firft,  garnifhed  with  leaves  compoied  ot  three 
fpear-fhaped  lobes,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftaiks , 
the  flowers  come  out  fingly  Jrom  the  fide  of  the 
ftalks  and  have  four  red  petals,  which  Hand  in  tl 
fame  form  as  thofe  of  the  former  fort:  thefe  are  f«> 
ceeded  by  flender  pods  two  inches  long,  which  lwell 
in  every  divifion,  where  each  feed  is  lodged,  lo  as  to 
appear  like  joints,  as  thofe  do  of  the  B.rd  s-foot  Tre- 
foil-,  when  the  feeds  are  ripe,  the  whole  plant  decays. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  are  fown  in  autumn  the  plants 
will  flower  in  June,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen  in  Au- 
<mft,  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  do  not 
flower  till  July,  fo  that  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  fa¬ 
vourable,  the  ieeds  will  not  ripen .  if  the  feeds  of 
this  fort  are  permitted  to  fcatter  the  plants  will  come 
up  without  care,  and  require  only  to  be  thinned  and 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  for  they  will  not  bear  trani- 

The  thfrd  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
from  whence  I  have  received  the  feeds  This  rifes  with 
an  herbaceous  ftalk  about  a  foot  and  half  high,  lending 
out  a  few  ihort  fide  branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  leaves  compofed  of  three  narrow  lobes,  ftanding 
upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  are  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  thick  taper  pods,  filled  with 
round  feeds.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  will 
thrive  in  the  open  air,  and  requires  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  former. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  lfland  ot  Ley- 
ion,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  brought  to  Holland, 
where  they  fucceeded,  and  the  feeds  were  fent  me  by 
the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave ;  this  rifes  near  two  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  fide  branches,  garnifhed  with 
leaves,  fome  of  which  have  five,  and  others  three 
roundifh  lobes  ftanding  upon  fhort  hairy  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  fingly  at  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
leaves,  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  taper  pods  between  two  and  three  inches  long, 
ending  in  a  point,  which  are  full  of  round  feeds.  The 
whole° plant  fweats  out  a  vifeous  clammy  juice.  This 
is  alfo  an  annual  plant. 

The  fifth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houftoun,  in  the  year  1730.  This  is  an  annual 
plant  which  rifes  two  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
fide  branches,  garnifhed  with  leaves,  with  one  large 
fpear-fhaped  lobe  in  the  middle,  and  two  very  fmali 
ones  on  the  fide ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
upon  long  foot-ftalks :  thefe  have  four  large  flefh- 
coloured  petals,  and  fix  long  ftamina,  which  Hand 
out  beyond  the  petals  •,  when  the  flowers  fade,  the 
germen  which  fits  upon  the  ftyle  becomes  a  taper  pod 
four  inches  long,  filled  with  round  feeds. 

The  fixth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houftoun,  who  found  it  growing  naturally 
there  in  great  plenty.  It  alfo  grows  naturally  in 
Egypt.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  thick  herbaceous 
ftalk  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  compofed 
of  feven  long  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  joining  in  a  center 
at  their  bafe,  where  they  fit  upon  a  long  flender  foot- 
ftalk:  juft  below  the  foot-ftalk  comes  out  one  or 
two  fhort,  thick,  yellow  fpines,  which  are  very  fharp. 
The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  forming  a  long  loofe  fpike  at  their  extre¬ 
mities  ;  this  fpike  hath  Angle  broad  leaves,  which 
half  furround  the  ftalks  at  their  bafe,  from  the  bofom 
of  which,  come  out  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  two  inches  long,  each  fuftaining  a  large 
flefh-coloured  flower,  whofe  ftyle  and  ftamina  are 
extended  two  inches  beyond  the  petals.  After  the 
flower  is  paft,  the  germen,  which  fits  vipon  the  ftyle, 
becomes  a  thick  taper  pod  five  inches  long,  which 
hangs  downward,  and  is  filled  with  round  feeds.  This 
is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe. 

The  feventh  fort  was  fent  me  from  the  Havannah  in 
the  Tear  1731,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  is 


alfo  an  anhual  plant,  which  rifes  near  two.  feet  high; 
branching  out  on  every  fide :  the  lower  leaves  are 
compofed  of  five  oblong  lobes  ftanding  upon  long 
foot-ftalks,  but  thofe  on  the  ftalks  and  branches  have 
but  three  lobes,  and  have  fhort  foot-ftalks :  the 
main  ftalk  and  alfo  the  branches,  are  terminated  by 
loofe  fpikes  of  purple  flowers,  each  fitting  upoq  a 
flender  foot-ftalk,  at  the  bafe  of  which  is  placed  a 
fingle  oval  leaf.  The  ftalks  are  armed  with  flender 
ftiff  fpines,  which  are  fituated  juft  under  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  leaves  •,  when  the  flowers  fade.;  the  germen 
becomes  a  taper  pod,  two  inches  long,  filled  with 
round  feeds. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon  *,  this  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk 
a  foot  and  half  high,  garnifhed  with  long,  narrow, 
fingle  leaves,  ftanding  alternately  on  the  ftalks  ;  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out  the  foot-ftalks  of 
the  flower,  each  fuftaining  a  fingle  yellow  flower* 
which  is  fucceeded  by  a  very  flender  taper  pod. 

All  thefe  plants  except  the  fecond  and  third  forts,  are 
natives  of  very  warm  countries,  fo  will  not  thrive  in 
England  without  artificial  heat ;  therefore  their  feeds 
muft  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring, 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  feparate  fmali  pots,  filled  with  frefh  light 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  obferving 
to  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken  frefh  root  *  after 
which  they  fhould  have  air  admitted  to  them  every 
day  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  and 
their  waterings  fhould  be  frequently  repeated,  but 
not  given  in  too  great  plenty ;  when  the  plants  have 
filled  thefe  fmali  pots  with  their  roots,  they  fhould 
be  put  into  larger,  and  plunged  again  into  a  hot-bed 
to  bring  them  forward  5  and  in  July,  when  they  are  too 
tall  to  remain  longer  in  the  hot- bed,  they  fhould  be  re-* 
moved  into  an  airy  glafs  cafe,  where  they  may  be 
fereened  from  cold  and  wet,  but  in  warm  weather 
may  enjoy  the  free  air.  With  this  management  the 
plants  will  flower  foon  after,  and  perfect  their  feeds- 
in  autumn.  The  fecond  and  third  forts  may  be  fown 
in  the  open  borders  of  the  garden,  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  require  any  ar¬ 
tificial  warmth. 

CLEONIA,  Portugal  Self-heal. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  hilabiated  empalement  of  one  leaf  which  is  tu- 
bulous  and  angular ;  the  upper  lip  is  broad ,  plain ,  and 
indented  in  three  parts  •,  the  under  is  fhort  and  divided  into 
two.  The  flower  is  of  the  grinning  kind ,  with  one  petal 
the  upper  lip  is  erebl  and  divided  into  two  parts ,  the  lower 
is  trifid ,  the  middle  fegment  having  two  lobes ,  the  two 
lateral  fpread  afunder  •,  it  hath  four  ftamina ,  the  two 
lower  being  the  longeft ,  whofe  outer  top  of  their  fummits 
form  a  crofs.  It  hath  four  germen ,  fupporting  a  J lender 
j  ftyle  with  four  ftigma ,  having  four  equal  briftles  ;  the  ger¬ 

men  afterward  become  four  feedsi  inclofed  in  the  hairy  em¬ 
palement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia  Gym- 
nofpermia,  the  flower  having  two  long  and  two  fhort 
ftamina,  and  are  fucceeded  by  naked  feeds  filling  in 
the  empalement. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  it 
is  annual,  perifhing  foon  after  it  has  ripened  its  feeds. 
It  was  formerly  ranged  under  the  genus  of  Bugula, 
Tournefort  afterward  titled  it  Clinopodium,  and 
father  Barrelier  placed  it  with  the  Prunella,  to  which, 
genus  it  is  nearly  related. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  when  fown  in  the 
autumn  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring: 
but  the  feeds  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  fre¬ 
quently  lie  in  the  ground  till  the  following  autumn, 
and  fometimes  till  the  next  fpring  before  they  ve¬ 
getate.  When  the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to 
tranfplant,  a  few  of  them  may  be  planted  into  a  border 
where  they  may  remain  to  produce  their  flowers  and 
feeds,  as  they  require  but  little  culture  *  fo  a  few 
plants  may  be  allowed  to  have  place  in  fmali  gardens, 
where  they  will  not  take  much  room. 

CLETHRA. 
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CLETHRA.  Gron.  FI.  Virg.  43.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
489. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf. \  which 
is  cut  into  five  parts  ;  it  hath  five  oblong  petals ,  which 
are  longer  than  the  empalement  it  hath  ten  flamina  which 
are  as .  long  as  the  petals ,  tfre  terminated  by  oblong 

ere 51  fummits  ;  /«  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen 
fupporting  a  permanent  ere 51  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  trifid 
fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  capfule 
inclofed  by  the  empalement ,  having  three  cells ,  which  are 
full  of  angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Monogynia, 
the  flowers  having  ten  ftamina,  and  one  ftyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  pre- 
fent,  viz. 

Cl  ethra  ( Almfolia )  Gron.  Virg.  47.  There  is  no  Englifh 
title  to  this  plants  it  is  the  Alnifolia  Americana  fer- 
rata,  floribus  pentapetalis  albis  in  fpicam  dilpofitis. 
Pluk.  Aim.  18.  American  Shrub  with  an  Alder  fawed 
leaf  and  white  five-leaved  flower r,  difpofed  in  a  fpike. 
This  fhrub  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where 
it  grows  in  moift  places,  and  near  the  Tides  of  rivu¬ 
lets,  rifing  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  but  in 
this  country  it  rarely  rifes  to  half  that  height :  the 
leaves  are  in  ftiape  like  thofe  of  the  xMaer-tree,  but 
are  longer-,  thefe  are  placed  alternately  upon  the 
branches  :  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremity 
6f  the  branches,  in  clofe  fpikes  :  they  are  compofed 
of  five  leaves,  are  white,  and  have  ten  ftamina  in 
each,  which  are  nearly  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
petals,  this  plant  flowers  in  July,  and  when  the  au¬ 
tumn  proves  favourable,  there  are  often  fome  fpikes 
of  flowers  again  in  October. 

This  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open  air  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  flirubs  at  the 
feafon  of  its  flowering ;  which  is  very  little  later  than 
in  its  native  country,  being  commonly  in  flower  here 
by  the  beginning  of  July ;  and  if  the  feafon  is  not 
very  hot,  there  will  be  part  of  the  fpikes  in  beauty 
till  the  beginning  of  Auguft ;  and  as  moft  of  the 
branches  are  terminated  with  thefe  fpikes  of  flowersj 
fo  when  the  flirubs  are  ftrong,  they  make  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  at  that  feafon. 

This  will  thrive  much  better  in  moift  land  than  in 
dry  ground,  and  requires  a  fheltered  fituation,  where 
it  may  be  defended  from  ftrong  winds,  which  fre¬ 
quently  break  off  the  branches,  where  they  are  too 
much  expofed  to  its  violence.  It  is  propagated  by 
layers,  but  they  are  generally  two  years  before  they 
get  root,  fo  that  at  prefent  it  is  rare  in  England. 
The  fineft  flirubs  of  this  kind,  which  I  have  yet  feen, 
are  in  the  curious  garden  of  his  grace  the  late  duke 
of  Argyle,  at  Whitton  near  Hounflow,  where  they 
thrive  as  well  as  in  their  native  country.  They  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  fuckers,  which  are  fent  out 
from  their  roots  ;  if  thefe  are  carefully  taken  off  with 
fibres  in  the  autumn,  and  planted  into  a  nurfery-bed, 
they  will  be  ftrong  enough  in  two  years  to  traniplant 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
procured  from  the  countries  where  it  grows  naturally, 
for  the  feeds  are  not  perfected  in  England.  But  as 
thefe  feldom  arrive  here  till  fpring,  fo  when  they  are 
fown  at  that  feafon,  the  plants  will  not  come  up  till 
the  following  fpring.  Therefore  the  feeds  ftiould  be 
fown  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a  ftiady  fituation  till  au¬ 
tumn,  then  placed  under  a  frame  in  winter;  the  plants 
will  come  up  the  next  fpring,  and  in  autumn  may  be 
tranlplanted  into  a  nurfery-bed,  to  get  ftrength  before 
they  are  placed  to  remain  for  good. 
CLIFFORTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1004. 

The  name  was  given  to  this  genus  of  plants  by  Dr. 
Linnaeus,  in  honour  of  Mr.  George  Clifford  of  Am- 
fterdam  ;  a  great  collector  of  plants,  and  a  patron 
of  botanifts,  who  has  printed  a  folio  book  of  the 
plants  in  his  garden,  with  feveral  copper-plates,  ex- 

■  hibiting  the  figures  of  many  of  the  moft  curious  plants. 
We  have  no  Englifh  name  for  it. 


The  Characters  ar’e, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  different  plants :  the 
male  flowers  have  a  fpreading  empalement ,  compofed  of 
three  finally  oval ,  concave  leaves.  It  hath  no  petals ,  but 
a  great  number  of  hairy  upright  ftamina ,  which  are  the 
length  of  the  empalement ,  terminated  by  compreffcd ,  oblong , 
twin  fummits.  The  female  flowers  have  a  permanent  em¬ 
palement ,  compofed  of  three  leaves  which  are  equal ,  fitting 
upon  the  germen ;  thefe  have  no  petals ,  but  the  oblong 
germen  which  is  fituated  below  the  empalement,  fupports 
two  long ,  fender ,  feathered  ftyle s ,  terminated  by  a  fugle 
ftigma ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  taper 
capfule ,  with  two  ceils  crowned  by  the  empalement ,  in¬ 
cluding  one  narrow  taper  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  tenth  fedtion  of 
Linnseus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  intitled  Dicecia  Po- 
lyandria  ;  the  plants  of  this  fedtion  and  clafs  have 
male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants,  and  the 
male  flowers  have  a  great  number  of  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cliffortia  flicifolio)  foliis  fubcordatis,  dentatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1308.  Cliffortia  with  heart-fhaped  in¬ 
dented  leaves.  Arbufcula  Afr.  folio  acuto  ilicis  cau- 
lem  amplexo  rigido.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2. 

2.  Cliffortia  ( Trifoliata )  foliis  ternatis,  intermedid 
tridentato.  Prod.  Leyd.  253.  Three-leaved  Cliffortia , 
whofe  middle  leaf  is  cut  in  three  parts.  Myrica  foliis 
ternatis,  intermediis  cuneiformibus  tridentatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  456. 

3.  Cliffortia  ( Rufcifolia )  foliis  lanceolatis,  integerri- 
mis.  Hort.  Cliff.  463.  Cliffortia  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
which  are  entire.  Frutex  iEthiopicus  conifer,  frudtu 
parvo,  fparfim  intra  folia  rufei,  feminibus  cylin- 
draceis. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  hath  been  long  cultivated  in  many  of  the 
Englifh  gardens ;  however  it  was  not  reduced  to  any 
genus,  till  Dr.  Linnaeus  eftablifned  this,  and  gave 
it  the  title.  By  fome  former  writers  it  was  called 
Camphorata,  to  which  genus  it  had  no  relation. 

It  rifes  with  a  weak  fhrubby  ftalk  four  or  five  feet 
high,  fending  out  many  diffufed  branches,  which 
fpread  out  on  every  fide,  requiring  fome  fupport : 
thefe  are  garniflied  with  leaves,  which  are  heart- 
fhaped  at  their  bafe,  but  broad  at  their  ends,  where 
they  are  fharply  indented.  They  are  very  ftiff,  of 
a  grayifh  colour,  and  clofely  embrace  the  ftalks  with 
their  bafe,  and  are  placed  alternate  on  the  branches ; 
from  the  bofom  of  thefe  arife  a  fingle  flower,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  branch,  having  no  foot-ftalk.  Before 
the  empalement  is  fpread  open,  it  forms  a  bud,  in 
fliape  and  fize  of  thofe  of  the  Caper ;  this  empale¬ 
ment  is  compofed  of  three  green  leaves,  which  af¬ 
terwards  fpread  open,  and  then  the  numerous  fta¬ 
mina  appear  ftanding  eredt ;  thefe*  as  alfo  the  inner 
furface  of  the  empalement,  are  of  a  yellowifh  green 
colour.  The  flowers  appear  in  June,  July,  and  Au¬ 
guft,  but  the  leaves  continue  in  verdure  through  the 
year. 

All  the  plants  which  I  have  feen  of  this  fort,  either 
in  the  Englifh  or  Dutch  gardens,  were  male,  nor 
have  I  heard  of  any  female  plants  being  in  any  of  the 
European  gardens. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
may  be  planted  in  any  of  the  filmmer  months;  if  thefe 
are  planted  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed  they  will  foon 
take  root,  provided  they  are  fereened  from  the  fun 
and  duly  watered ;  when  they  have  taken  root,  they 
muft  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  to 
which  theyfhould  be  expofed,  to  prevent  their  drawing 
up  weak :  therefore  they  fhould  be  placed  abroad  till 
they  have  obtained  fome  ftrength,  then  they  may  be 
each  tranfplanted  into  afeparate  fmall  pot,  and  placed 
in  the  lhade  until  they  have  taken  frefli  root ;  after 
which  they  may  be  placed  with  other  of  the  hardy 
kinds  of  exotic  plants  in  a  fheltered  fituation  till  Oc¬ 
tober,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe,  or  placed  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame, 
where  they  may  be  fereened  from  the  hard  froft,  but 
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fcnj0y  tk  free  air  at  all  times  Oett  tkfc  weather  Is  1 

When  the  plants  advance  in  heights  their  denis  and 
branches  mull  be  Imported.  otherw'fe  they  w,l  tra 
v-non  the  around.  In  fummer  they  mult  be  place 
in  the  open  air,  with  Myrtles  and  other  hardy  green- 
houfe  plants ;  and  in  winter  the  plants  "my 
in  the  Lie  manner  as  thofe,  but  muft  ha«  little  water 
in  winter.  This  plant  has  endured  the  cold  ot  our  o 
dinarv  winters  when  planted  near  a  fouth-weft  wah 
wSt“g,  but  in  revere  winters  they  are  always 

TheTcond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fame  country  as 
the  firft  ;  this  hath  very  (lender  ligneous  ftal «,  w  ic 
rnuft  be  fupported,  otherwile  they  will  fall  to  the 
S-ound  Thefe  fend  out  flender  branches  on  every 
Ide!  which  are  clofely  garnilhed  with  trrfohate  leaves 
ftandina  clofe  to  the  branches;  the  middle  lobes  of 
thefe  are  much  larger  than  the  two  fide,  and  are  in- 
dented  inThree  par?.  The  Bowers  of  this  come  out 
from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves,  having  very  ffiort 
foot-ftalks,  and  ate  ffiaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  but 
are  fmaller;  thefe  appear  in  July  and  Auguft.  Of 
this  fort  we  have  only  male  plants  in  the  Englifh 
gardens,  which  can  only  be  propagated  by  layers; 
and  as  thefe  are  two  years  before  they  take  root,  the 
plants  are  at  prefent  very  rare  in  England.  This  iort 
requires  the  fame  management  as  the  firft,  and  is 
equally  hardy,  but  muft  not  be  over  watered  in  winter. 
The  leaves  of  this  fort  continue  green  all  the  year, 
and  being  fingularly  ffiaped,  they  make  a  variety  in 
the  green-houfe  during  the  winter  feafon. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  a  weak  fhrubby  ftalk  about 
four  feet  high,  fending  out  lateral  branches,  which 
are  covered  with  a  whitifh  bark,  and  are  garmffied 
with  leaves,  placed  in  clufters  without  order ;  thefe 
are  ftiff,  of  the  confiftence  and  colour  of  the  Butchers 
Broom,  but  are  narrower,  and  run  out  to  a  longer 
point.  Between  thefe  clufters  of  leaves  the  flowers 
come  out  in  loofe  bunches,  thefe  have  a  great  numbei 
of  yellowifh  ftamina,  included  in  a  three-leaved  em- 
palement.  We  have  only  the  male  plant  of  this  fort, 
which  is  very  difficult  to  propagate,  fo  is  very  rare 
in  Europe  at  prefent. 

This  plant  is  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former  forts, 
fo  ffiould  be  placed  in  a  warm  green-houfe  in 
winter,  and  during  that  feafon,  they  muft  have  but 
little  water.  In  the  fummer  they  may  be  expofed  to 
the  open  air  in  a  ffieltered  fituation,  but  they  ffiould 
not  remain  abroad  too  late  in  the  autumn ;  for  if  there 
ffiould  be  much  rain  at  that  feafon,  it  would  endanger 
thefe  plants  if  they  are  expofed  to  it. 

CLIMATE  [of  Gr.  an  inclination,]  is  a 

part  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  bounded  by  two  circles 
parallel  to  the  equator ;  fo  that  the  longeft  day  in 
that  parallel,  neareft  to  the  pole,  exceeds  the  longeft 
day  in  that  parallel  neareft  to  the  equator  by  fome 
certain  fpace  of  time,  viz.  half  an  hour,  till  you  come 
to  places  fituate  nearly  under  the  arbtic  circle ;  and 
a  whole  hour,  or  even  feveral  days  when  you  go  be¬ 
yond  it. 

The  antient  Greek  geographers  reckoned  only  feven 
climates  from  the  equator  towards  the  north  pole,  and 
denominated  them  from  fome  noted  place,  through 
which  the  middle  parallel  of  the  climate  paffed ;  but 
the  moderns  reckon  up  twenty-four. 

The  beginning  of  the  climate  is  the  parallel  circle, 
wherein  the  day  is  the  ffiorteft. 

The  end  of  the  climate  is  that  wherein  the  day  is  the 
longeft. 

The  climates  therefore  are  reckoned  from  the  equa¬ 
tor  to  the  pole ;  and  are  fo  many  bands  or  zones, 
terminated  by  lines  parallel  to  the  equator ;  though 
in  ftribtnefs  there  are  feveral  climates  in  the  breadth 
of  one  zone. 


Each  climate  only  differs  from  its  contiguous  ones,  in 
that  the  longeft  day  in  fummer  is  longer  or  ihorter  by 
half  an  hour  in  one  place  than  the  other. 

As  the  climates  commence  from  the  equator,  the 
firft  climate  at  its  beginning  has  its  longeft  day  pre- 


ciiely  twelve  no\lrs  long ;  at  its  end  twelve  hour's 
and  a  half:  the  fecond,  which  begins  where  the  firft 
ends,  viz.  at  twelve  hours  and  a  half,  ends  at 
thirteen  hours  :  and  ib  of  the  reft,  as  lar  as  the  polar 
circles. 

Elere  what  geographers  call  hour-climates  terminate, 
and  month-climates  commence. 

As  an  hour-climate  is  a  fpace  comprifed  between  two 
parallels  of  the  equator,  in  the  firft  of  which  the 
longeft  day  exceeds  that  in  the  latter  by  half  an  hour; 
fo  the  month-climate  is  a  fpace  between  two  circles 
parallel  to  the  polar  circles,  whofe  longeft  day  is 
longer  or  ffiorter  than  that  of  its  contiguous  one  by  a 
month,  or  thirty  days. 

The  ahtients,  who  confined  the  climates  to  what  they 
imagined  the  habitable  part  of  the  earth,  only  allowed 
of  feven,  as  had  been  faid:  the  firft  they  made  to 
pafs  through  Meroe,  the  fecond  through  Sienna,  this 
third  through  Alexandria,  the  fourth  through  Rhodes, 
the  fifth  through  Rome,  the  fixth  through  Pontus, 
and  the  feventh  through  the  mouth  of  the  Boryft- 
henes. 

The  moderns,  who  have  failed  farther  towards  the 
poles,  make  thirty  climates  on  each  fide ;  and  becaule 
the  obliquity  of  the  fphere  makes  a  little  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  longeft  day,  fome  of  them  make 
the  difference  of  the  climate  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
inftead  of  half  an  hour. 

The  term  climate  is  vulgarly  beftowed  on  any  coum 
try  or  region  differing  from  another,  either  in  refpeft 
of  the  feafons,  the  quality  of  the  toil,  or  even  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  without  any  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  longeft  day. 

CLIMOPODIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  644.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  194.  tab.  92.  Field  Bafil. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  involucrum  cut  into  many  parts,  is  the  length 
of  the  empalement ,  upon  which  the  whorls  fit.  The  em- 
palement  is  of  one  leaf ,  with  a  cylindrical  tube,  which  is 
divided  into  two  lips ;  the  upper  lip  is  broad ,  trifid,  acute , 
and  reflexed',  the  under  lip  is  cut  into  two  narrow  Jeg- 
ments ,  which  turn  inwar d.  The  flozver  is  of  the  lip  kind, 
with  a  fhort  tube  enlarging  to  the  mouth ;  the  upper  tip  is 
erett,  concave,  and  indented  at  the  top,  which  is  obtufe ; 
the  under  lip  is  trifid  and  obtufe,  the  middle  fegment  being 
broad  and  indented.  It  hath  four  ftamina  under  the  upper 
lip,  two  of  which  are  floor  ter  than  the  other ,  terminated 
by  roundifh  fummits ;  in  the  center  is  Jituated  the  qua¬ 
dripartite  germen,  flupporting  a  flender  flyle  the  length  of 
the  flamina,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  compreffed  ftigma.  The 
germen  afterward  become  four  oval  feeds  flout  up  in  the 
empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  febhon  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia  Gym- 
nofpermia.  The  flowers  of  this  clafs  and  iebtion, 
have  two  long,  and  two  ffiort  ftamina,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  four  naked  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Clinopodium  (Vulgar e)  capitulis  fubrotundis,  hif- 
pidis,  brabteis  letaceis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  587.  Field 
Bafil  with  roundiflo  prickly  heads,  and  briftf  bratlea.  Cli¬ 
nopodium  Origano  fimile,  elatius,  majore  flore.  C. 
B.  P.  225.  Common  Englijh  Field  Bafil. 

2.  Clinopodium  ( Incanum )  foliis  lubtus  tomentofis, 

verticillis  explanatis,  bracteis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  588.  Field  Bafil  with  leaves  which  are  woolly  on 
the  under  fide,  broad  plain  whorls,  and  fpear-fhaped 
brablea.  Clinopodium  menthae  tolio  incanum,  & 
odoratum.  Hort.  Elth.  87.  , 

3.  Clinopodium  ( Rugofum )  foliis  rugofis,  capitulis  ax- 
illaribus,  pedunculatis,  explanatis,  radiatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  5S8.  Field  Bafil  with  rough  leaves ,  plain  heads 
growing  on  th^fdes  of  the  flalks,  which  have  foot-ftalksi 
and  are  radiated.  Clinopodium  rugofum,  capitulis 
fcabiofae.  Hort.  Elth.  88. 

4.  Clinopodium  ( Humile )  humile  ramofum,  foliis  ru- 
gofioribus,  capitulis  explanatis.  Low  branching  held 
Bafil  with  rougher  leaves,  and  plain  heads.  Clinopodium 
Americanum  humile,  foliis  rugofioribus.  Dale. 
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i  ClIntopo6ium  ( Carohnianum )  caule  efedto,  non  ramofo, 
foliis  fubtus  villofis,  verticillis  paucioribus,  bracteis 
calyce  longiofibus.  Field  Bafil  with  an  upright  un¬ 
branching  ftalk ,  leaves  hairy  on  their  under  fide ,  fewer 
whorls ,  and  bratfea  longer  than  the  empalement  Cli- 
nopodium  Americanum,  ere&um,  non  ramofum  fo¬ 
liis  longioribus,  internodiis  longiffimis.  Dale. 

6.  Clinopodium  (. /Egyptiacum )  foliis  ovatis  rugofis, 
verticillis  omnibus  diftantibus,  i.  e.  Field  Bafil  with 
oval  rough  leaves ,  and  the  whorls  of  flowers  funding  at 
a  mat  difiance.  Clinopodium  Egyptiacum,  vulgan 
fimile.  Dill.  Egyptian  Field  Bafil  like  the  common. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  hedges 
and  in  thickets,  in  many  parts  of  England ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  fibrous  root,  which  fends  up  feveral  itiff 
fquare  ftalks  afoot  and  a  half  high,  fromwhich  come  out 
a  few  lateral  branches  toward  the  top,  garnifhed  with 
oval  hairy  leaves,  placed  oppofite  •,  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalks  the  flowers  come  out  in  round  whorls,  or  heads  •, 
one  of  thefe  terminate  the  ftalk,  and  there  is  generally 
another  which  furrounds  the  ftalk  at  the  joint  im¬ 
mediately  below  it.  The  flowers  are  fometimes  purple, 
at  others  white,  for  they  vary  from  one  colour  to  the 
other,  when  they  are  propagated  by  feeds,  fo  that 
both  colours  are  found  naturally  in  the  fields.  The 
whorls  (or  heads)  grow  very  dole,  and  each  foot- 
ftalk  fuftains  feveral  flowers  •,  each  flower  hath  a^  tu¬ 
bular  empalement,  ending  in  five  fharp  points,  wnich 
ftand  ered ;  at  the  bafe  of  the  empalement  ftand  two 
briftly  fpines,  which  Linnaeus  terms  the  bradea  •, 
thefe  ftand  almoft  horizontal  under  the  empalement. 
The  flower  is  of  the  labiated,  or  lip  kind,  according 
to  Tournefort,  Ray,  &c.  which  is  now  ftyled  ringent, 
or  grinning,  from  the  appearance  which  the  upper 
part  has  to  the  mouth,  or  chaps  of  animals.  .  T  he 
upper  lip  is  broad  and  trifid,  but  the  under  is  cut 
into  two  narrow  fegments  •,  each  flower  is  fuceeeded 
by  four  naked  feeds,  fitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  em¬ 
palement.  This  flowers  in  June. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Penfylvania  and 
Carolina,  from  both  of  thefe  countries  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  received  the  feeds ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root, 
which  fends  up  many  fquare  ftalks  about  two  feet 
high,  which  put  out  a  f ew  ftxort  fide  branches  toward 
'  the  upper  part,  garnilhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves, 
about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  Water  Mint,  ftanding^op- 
pofite,  clofe  to  the  ftalk;  they  are  hoary,  and  fort  to 
the  touch,  and  have  a  ftrong  odour,  between  that  of 
Marjoram  and  Bafil.  The  upper  furface  of  the  leaves 
is  of  a  pale  green,  but  their  under  fide  is  hoary  and 
woolly,  they  are  flightly  indented  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  grow  in  fiat  finooth  whorls  round  the 
ftalks,  each  ftalk  hath  generally  three  of  thefe  whorls, 
the  upper  which  terminates  the  ftalk  being  fmaller, 
the  other  two  increafing,  fo  that  the  lower  is  the 
greateft.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour, 
and  fir  aped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  the  ftamina 
of  this  Hands  out  beyond  the  petal,  and  the  braftea 
at  the  bafe  of  the  empalement  are  large,  fpear-fhaped, 
and  indented  on  their  Tides.  This  plant  is  called 
Snake-weed  in  feme  parts  of  America,  fuppofing  it 
a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  rattle  fnakes.  This  flowers 
in  July  in  England. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Dale . 
this  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  up  feveral 
fquare  ftalks,  which  are  clofely  covered  with  brownifh 
hairs ;  thefe  rife  between  two  and  three  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  leaves  which  are  very  unequal  in  their 
iize,  thofe  at  the  bottom,  and  alfo  toward  the  top, 
being  above  three  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  broad,  whereas  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the 
ftalk  are  not  half  fo  large ;  they  are  rough  on  their 
upper  fide,  hairy  below,  and  fawed  on  their  edges, 
Handing  oppofite :  all  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk,  but 
immediately  below  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flower-heads, 
there  are  three  large  leaves  Handing  round  the  ftalks; 
between  thefe  arife  two  (lender  hairy  foot-ftalks, 
about  three  inches  long,  one  on  each  fide  the  ftalk ; 
thefe  fuftain  fmall  heads  of  flowers,  (haped  like  thofe 
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of  the  fcirbious  ;  they  are  white,  (haped  like  thofe 
of  the  other,  but  fmaller;  the  bradea  immediately 
under  the  empalement,  fpread  out  like  rays.  This 
plant  flowers  in  September  in  this  country,  but  never 
ripens  its  feeds  here.  ..  ...... 

The  feeds  of  the  fourth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Ca¬ 
rolina,  by  the  late  Dr.  Dale  ;  this  hath  feme  appear¬ 
ance  of  our  common  fort,  but  the  ftalks  do  not  grow 
more  than  half  fo  high,  and  divide  into  many  long 
fide  branches  ;  the  leaves  are  fmaller  and  rougher,  and 
the  whorls  of  flowers  are  produced  half  the  length  of 
the  branches,  whereas  the  common  fort  hath  rarely 
more  than  two ;  the  bractea  at  the  bafe  of  the  .em¬ 
palement  is  alfo  m,uch  longer.  This  flowers  in  June 
and  J  uly,  and  hath  a  perennial  root. 

The  fifth  fort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Dale,  from 
Carolina;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  lends. up 
ftrait  hairy  ftalks,  almoft  round ;  the  joints  of  thefe 
are  four  or  five  inches  afunder,  at  each  of  thefe  come 
out  two  oblong  leaves,  hairy  on  their  under  fide, 
(landing  upon  (hort  foot-ftalks;  at  the  bottom  of 
thefe  come  out  on  each  fide  a  (lender /branch,  half 
an  inch  long,  having  two  or  four  fmall  leaves,  (haped 
like  the  other.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
whorls,  (landing  thinly;  thefe  are  white,  and  the 
bradtea  are  longer  than  the  empalement.  This  flowers 
in  Auguft. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  from  whence  the 
feeds  were  fent  to  Europe,  and  the  plants  have  for 
feme  years  pad  grown  in  many  curious  gardens.  It 
hath  a  perennial  root ;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  ahd  an 
half  high,  garnilhed  with  oval  leaves,  having  many 
tranfverle  deep  furrows,  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
placed  oppofite,  at  about  five  or  fix  inches  afunder. 
There  are  commonly  two  or  four  fide  branches  from 
the  main  ftem,  produced  toward  the  bottom ;  and 
the  whorls  of  flowers  are  produced  at  every  joint  to¬ 
ward  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks :  thefe  are  pretty 
large  and  hairy,  The  flowers  are  fomewhat  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Field  Bafil,  and  are  of  a 
deeper  colour,  (Fetching  a  little  more  out  of  the  em¬ 
palement.  The  leaves  of  this  have  at  firft  fight  much 
the  fame  appearance ;  but  when  they  are  obferved 
v/ith.  attention,  the  difference  is  foon  obferved  be¬ 
tween  the  two  forts :  but  the  greateft  difference  is 
in  the  leaves  and  whorls  of  flowers  being  placed  at  a 
greater  diftance,  and  the  ftalks  growing  fparfedly  in 
this  fpecies ;  nor  do  the  plants  continue  fo  long  as 
thofe  of  the  common  fort.  -  . 

This  fort  flowers  in  June,  commonly  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  before  the  common  Field  Bafil,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September;  which,  if  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  autumn  ;  and  if 
the  winter  proves  favourable,  they  will  live  in  the 
open  air,  provided  they  grow  On  a. dry  foil;  but  iri 
moift  ground  they  are  frequently  deftroyed,  efpecially 
when  the  plants  are.  young. 

This  plant  approaches  near  to  the  Clinopodium  Ori- 
entale  Origani  folio;  flore  minimo.  Tour.  Corel.  1 2. 
But  by  comparing  this  with  a  fpecimen  of  that  fort 
from  the  Paris  garden,  I  find  the  leaves  of  that  are 
fmoother,  and  placed  much  nearer  together  on  the 
ftalks  than  thofe  of  this  fort ;  the  flowers  are  fmaller, 
fo  that  it  may  be  deemed  a  diftinCt  fpecies,  as  thefe 
differences  are  permanent,  and  do  not  alter  in  any  of 
the  plants  which  arife  from  the  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  and  alfd 
by  parting  their  roots ;  the  latter  is  generally  prac- 
tifed  in  England,  becaufe  few  of  the  forts,  perfect 
their  feeds  here.  The  bed  time  to  tranfplant  and 
part  their  roots  is  in  autumn,  that  they  may  take 
root  before  winter.  If  thefe  are  planted  in  a  dry  foil, 
they  are  ail,  except  the  third  fort,  hai  dy  enough 
to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England^  and  lequire  no 
other  care  but  to. keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and 
every  other  year  they  may  be  tranfplanted  and  parted. 
The  third  fort  muft  be  planted  in  pots,  and  in  win¬ 
ter  (heltered  under  a  frame,  where  the  plants  may 
enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather,  but  fereened 
from  froft,  otherwife  thev  will  not  live  in  this  country. 

CLITORI  A. 
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CLITORIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  796.  Ternatea. 
Tourn.  Act.  Reg.  1706.  Clitorius.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth. 
?6.  We  have  no  Englifh  title  for  this  plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  'mpakmeM  of  6ne  leaf  , 
which  is  tubular,  ere  ft,  and  indented  in  five  parts  at  the 
top.  The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind ,  having  a  large 
fpre  acting  ftandnrd,  which  is  ere  ft,  and  indented  at  the 
top  •,  the  two  wings  are  oblong ,  obtufe,  and  floor  ter  than 
the  Jlandard ,  which  is  clofed.  The  keel  is  fhcrtcr  than 
the  wings  •,  it  is  roundiflo  and  hooked  ■,  it  hath  ten  ftamina, 
nine  of  which  are  joined,  and  one  ft  ands  feparate,  which 
are  terminated  by  Jingle  fumtnits.  In  the  center  is  fituated 
an  oblong  germen,  fupportirig  a  rifling  fly le,  crowned  by  an 
cbtufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  long ,  nar¬ 
row,  comprefledpod,  with  one  cell,  opening  with  two  valves, 
inclofmg  fever al  kidney -floaped feeds 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fectioh  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  intitled  Diadelphia  De- 
candria ;  the  flowers  of  this  fe&ion  have  ten  ftamina, 
which  compofe  two  bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Clitoria  (Ternatea)  foliispinnatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  360. 
Clitorea  With  winged  leaves.  Ternatea  flore  fimplici  ae- 
ruleo.  Tourn.  Acad.  Reg.  Se.  1706. 

a.  Clitorea  ( Braflliana )  foliis  ternatis,  calycibus  cam- 
panulatis  folitariis.  Hort.  Upfal.  215.  Clitoria  with 
trifoliate  leaves,  and  afingle  flower  with  a  bell-fhaped 
empalcment.  Planta  leguminofa  Braflliana,  Phafe- 
oli  flore,  flore  purpureo  maximo.  Breyn.  Cent.  78. 
tab.  32. 

3.  Clitoria  (Virginian a)  foliis  ternatis,  calycibus  cam- . 
panulatis  fubgeminis.  Flor.  Virg.  83.  Three-leaved 
Clitoria  with  two  flowers  joined,  whofe  empalements  are 
bell-Jhaped.  Clitorius  trifolius  flore  minore  casruleo. 
Hort.  Elth.  90.  tab.  7 6, 

4.  Clitoria  ( Mariana )  foliis  ternatis*  calycibus  cylin- ■ 
dricis,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  753.  Clitoria  with  trifoliate 
leaves ,  and  cylindrical  empalements  to  the  flowers.  Clito¬ 
rius  Marianus  trifolius  fubtus  glaucis.  Pet.  Hort. 
Sicc.  243. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  India;  the  feeds  of 
this  were  firft  brought  to  Europe  from  Tern  ate,,  one 
of  the  Molucca  Iflands,  and  this  induced  Dr.  Tour- 
nefort  to  give  the  title  of  Ternatea  to  this  genus. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  and  ano¬ 
ther  with  large  blue  flowers,  which  make  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  feeds  which  I  received  of  the  latter, 
produced  all  the  plants  with  very  double  flowers, 
without  the  leaf:  variation  ;  but  in  cold  feafons  the 
plants  do  not  produce  any  pods  here. 

This  rifes  with  a  twining  herbaceous  ftalk  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Kidney-bean,  and  requires  the  like  fupport ;  for  in 
the  places  where  it  grows  naturally,  it  twifts  itfelf 
about  the  neighbouring  plants ;  the  {talks  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  two  or  three- 
pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are 
of  a  beautiful  green,  and  are  placed  alternate  on  the 
ftalks ;  from  the  appendages  of  the  leaves,  coine  out 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flower ;  each  of  thefe  is  encom- 
paffed  by  two  very  fine  leaves  about  the  middle, 
where  they  are  bent,  luftaining  a  very  large,  gaping, 
beautiful  flower,  whole  bottom  part  feems  as  if  grow¬ 
ing  to  the  top. 

1  he  flowers  have  a  green  membranaceous  empale- 
ment,  which  is  cut  into  five  parts.  The  itandard  of 
the  flowers  is  large,  and  is  lpread  open  very  wide ; 
and  the  flowers  are  of  fo  deep  a  blue  colour,  as  to 
Itain  paper,  after  having  been  many  years  dried,  al- 
molt  as  blue  as  indigo ;  thefe  flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  long  (lender  pods,  containing  feveral  kidney-lhaped 
feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Brafils,  from 
whence  thefe  feeds  were  brought  to  Europe.  This 
hath  a  twining  ftalk  like  the  former,  which  rifes  five 
or  fix  feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  one  tri¬ 
foliate  leaf,  handing  upon  a  long  foot-ftalk.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  foot-ftalk  of  the 
leaves,  ftanding  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  which 
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are  encompaffed  about  the  middle  with  two  fmali 
oval  leaves ;  the  flowefs  are  very  large,  the  ftandard 
being  much  broader  than  that  of  the  firft  fort,  and 
the  two  wings  are  larger ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  fine 
blue  colour,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance.  The  flow¬ 
ers  appear  in  July*  and  in  warm  feafons  the  feeds 
will  ripen  in  autumn,  foon  after  which  the  plants 
decay. 

There  is  one  with  a  double  flower  of  this  fort,  which 
•I  raifed  in  the  Chelfea  garden  fofne  years  pall,  from 
feeds  fent  me  from  India  ;  but  the  plants  did  not  pro- 
duce  feeds  here,  and  being  annual,  the  fort  was  loft. 
The  flowers  of  this  were  very  beautiful. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fort  were  fent  me  from  the 
Bahama  Iflands  ;  this  fends  out  from  the  root  two  or 
three  (lender  twining  ftalks,  which  rife  to  the  height 
of  fix  or  feven  feet,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  one 
trifoliate  leaf,  whofe  lobes  are  oblong  and  pointed. 
At  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ftalk*  the  foot-ftalk  of  the 
flower  ariles,  which  is  little  more  than  an  inch  long, 
naked,  and  fuftains  a  Angle  flower,  which  is  of  a 
purple  colour  within,  but  of  a  greenifh  white  on  the 
outfide,  not  half  fo  large  as  either  of  the  former : 
thefe  flowers  are  each  fucceeded  by  long,  (lender, 
compreffed  pods,  ending  in  a  point,  which  contain 
one  row' of  roundifh  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  This  fort 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft;,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  feeds  of  the  fourth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Ca¬ 
rolina,  where  the  plants  grow  naturally.  This  rifes 
with  a  twining  weak  ftalk  about  five  feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves  like  the  former,  whofe 
lobes  are  narrower,  and  of  a  grayiflr  Colour  on  their 
under  fide  ;  the  flowers  come  out  by  pairs  on  the 
foot-ftalks ;  their  empalements  are  -cylindrical;  The 
flowers  are  fmali,  and  of  a  pale  blue  colour  within, 
but  of  a  dirty  white  on  the  outfide.  This  flowers  in 
Auguft,  but  rarely  ripens  any  feeds  in  England. 

All  thefe  forts  are  annual  with  us  in  England,  fo  that 
unlefs  the  feeds  ripen,  the  fpecies  are  loft ;  and  as  the 
two  forts  with  double  flowers  have  not  formed  any 
pods  in  this  country,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to* 
learn,  therefore  the  feeds  of  thefe  muft  be  procured 
from  the  countries  where  they  naturally  grow.  In¬ 
deed  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  varieties,  which 
accidentally  arife  from  the  Angle.  If  this  be  true,  I 
cannot  account  for  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  plants  which 
grew  at  Chelfea,  for  they  were  all  of  the  fame  double 
kind,  without  the  leaft  variation ;  and  this  was  not 
from  a  Angle  experiment,  but  in  three  different  years 
when  I  received  the  feeds,  the  plants  did  all  of  them 
produce  double  flowers. 

The  leeds  of  thefe  plants  muft  be  fown  upon  a  good 
hot-bed  early  in  the  lpring ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
two  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  each  planted  in  a  fmali  pot  filled  with  light  frelh 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  frefh 
root,  and  refrefh  them  with  water  as  they  may  re¬ 
quire  it.  After  they  are  well  rooted  in  the  pots,  they 
muft  have  air  every  day  in  proportion  to  the  warmth 
of  the  feafon,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak ; 
their  waterings  fhould  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  but  they  fhould  not  have  too  much  at 
each  time.  As  thefe  plants  have  climbing  ftalks,- 
they  will  foon  grow  too  tall  to  remain  under  com-* 
mon  frames,  therefore  they  muft  then  be  removed 
into  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed  ;  but 
if  their  roots  have  filled  the  pots,  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  larger,  and  afterward  they  muft  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  plants  from  the  fame 
countries. 

C  L  U  S I  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  577.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
20.  tab.  20.  The  Balfam-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  imbricated  empalcment,  compofed  of  roundifh 
concave  leaves  which  fpread  open ;  it  hath  five  or  fix  large, 
roundiflo,  concave,  ftpreading  petals.  In  the  bottom  is 
fituated  a  globular  neftarium,  including  the  germen,  which 
is  pervious  at  the  top ,  from  which  place  the  Jligma  arifes. 
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It  hath  a  great  number  of  fiamina ,  which  are  fhorter 
than  the  petals ,  terminated  by  Jingle  fummits.  'The  ob¬ 
long  ovalgermen  is  terminated  by  a  plain  Jlar-like  ftigma, 
with  fix  cbtufe  indentures.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  ovcil  capfule ,  with  fix  furrows ,  and  fix  cells , 
opening  with  fix  valves ,  which  fpread  in  form  of  a  far, 
including  many  angular  feeds  fixed,  to  a  column ,  furrounded 
with  palp. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fection  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-third  clafs,  intitled  Polygamia  Mo- 
ncecia,  having  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite 
flowers  on  the  fame  plant. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Clusia  ( Flava )  foliis  aveniis  corollis  tetrapetalis. 
Jacq.  Amer.  34.  Clufa  whofe  leaves  have  no  veins , 
and  the  flower  has  four  petals.  Terebinthus  folio  fin- 
gulari,  non  alato,  rotundo,  fucculento  flore  pallide 
luteo.  Sloan.  Hift.  Jam.  2.  p.  97.  Commonly  called 
Balfam-tree  in  America. 

2.  Clusia  ( Venofa )  foliis  venofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  510. 
Clufa  with  veined  leaves.  Clufia  flore  rofeo  minor, 
frudtu  flavefcente.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  2. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  the  firft;  fort,  which  differ 
in  the  fize  and  colour  of  their  flowers  and  fruit  5.  one 
hath  a  white  flower  and  fcarlet  fruit,  another  hath  a 
Rofe  flower  and  a  greenifh  fruit,  and  a  third  hath  a 
yellow  fruit :  but  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  fe- 
minal  variations,  though  Plunder  has  enumerated 
them  as  diftinft  fpecies ;  but  as  the  plants  have  not 
flowered  in  England,  I  can  give  no  particular  account 
of  their  difference  :  the  Angular  beauty  of  the  leaves 
of  this  plant,  renders  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
colledlion  of  rare  plants. 

The  firft  fort  is  pretty  common  in  the  Britifh  Iflands 
of  America,  where  the  trees  grow  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet,  and  fhoot  out  many  branches  on  every 
fide,  garnifhed  with  thick,  round,  fucculent  leaves, 
placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  each  having  a  thick  fucculent 
cover:  thefe  are  of  different  colours  in  different 
.  plants,  fome  being  red,  others  yellow,  fome  white, 
and  fome  green.  After  the  flowers  are  paft,  they  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  fruit,  which  are  alfo  of  different 
colours  in  different  plants :  from  every  part  of  thefe 
trees  there  exfudes  a  fort  of  turpentine,  which  is 
'called  in  the  Weft  Indies  Hog-gum  •,  becaufe  they 
fay,  that,  when  any  of  the  wild  hogs  are  wounded 
they  repair  to  thefe  trees,  and  rub  their  wounded 
parts  againft  the  ftems  of  them,  till  they  have  anoint 
ed  themfelves  with  this  turpentine,  which  heals  their 
wounds.  The  turpentine  of  thefe  trees  is  alfo  greatly 
recommended  for  the  cure  of  fciaticas,  by  fpreading 
it  on  a  cloth,  and  applying  it  as  a  plafter  to  the  part 
affected. 

The  plants  are  at  prefent  very  rare  in  Europe :  there 
were  fome  years  ago  fome  fine  plants  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Parker,  near  Croyden  in  Surry ;  thefe  were 
brought  over,  growing  in  tubs  of  earth  from  Barba- 
does,  which  is  the  beft  method  of  procuring  them ; 
for  the  feeds  feldom  fucceed,  and  the  young  plants 
grow  fo  flowly,  as  not  to  make  any  figure  in  fom« 
years  •,  but  in  the  bringing  over  the  plants,  great 
care  fhould  be  had,  that  they  do  not  receive  much 
wet  •,  for  as  thefe  plants  have  very  fucculent  ftems, 
moifture  will  caufe  them  to  rot. 

The  plants  are  tender,  fo  they  muft  be  conftantly 
kept  in  the  ftove,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  through 
the  winter  in  England  •,  they  muft  alfo  be  watered 
very  fparingly,  efpecially  in  winter,  for  they  natu¬ 
rally  grow  in  thofe  parts  of  the  iflands,  where  it 
feldom  rains,  therefore  they  cannot  bear  much 
moifture. 

1  hey  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  muft  be 
laid  to  dry  when  they  are  cut  off  from  the  plants  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  that  the  wounded  part 
may  be  healed  over,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  When 
the  cuttings  are  planted,  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and  now  and  then 
gently  refrefhed  with  water  :  the  beft  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  thefe  cuttings  is  in  June  or  July,  that  they  may 


be  well  rooted  before  the  cold  weather  comes  on  iii 
autumn.  In  winter  thefe  plants  may  be  placed  upon 
ftands  in  the  dry  ftove ;  but  if  in  fummer  they  are 
plunged  into  the  tan-bed,  they  will  make  great  pro- 
grefs,  and  their  leaves  will  be  large,  in  which  confifts 
the  great  beauty  of  thefe  plants. 

The  fecond  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun,  growing  naturally  at  Campeachy,  from  whence 
he  fent  me  fome  dried  famples  and  feeds  :  this  hath 
very  large  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  points, 
which  are  placed  alternate  on  the  branches,  and  have 
feveral  ribs,  which  go  off  from  the  midrib  alternate, 
rifing  upward  to  the  fide  of  the  leaves  •,  and  alfo  a 
great  number  of  finall  veins,  running  horizontally  be¬ 
tween  thefe  ribs.  The  borders  of  the  leaves  are  faw- 
ed,  and  their  under  Tides  are  of  a  fhining  brown  co¬ 
lour.  The  branches  are  covered  with  a  woolly  down, 
and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the 
end  of  the  fhoots  -,  thefe  are  ffnaller  than  thofe 
of  the  former  fort,  and  are  of  a  Rofe  colour.  This 
tree  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet ;  it  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  obtained  from  the 
countries  where  the  trees  naturally  grow,  for  there 
can  be  little  hopes  of  obtaining  any  of  the  feeds  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  plants  are  tender,  fo  muft  be  placed  in 
the  tan-bed  of  the  bark-ftove,  otherwife  they  will  not 
thrive  in  this  country  ;  and  they  muft  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  directed  for  other  tender  plants 
from  the  fame  countries. 

C  L  U  T  I  A.  This  genus  of  plants  was  conftituted  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Boerhaave,  profefior  of  botany  in  the 
univerfity  of  Leyden,  in  honour  of  Augerius  Clute, 
a  curious  botanift. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants.  The  male  flow¬ 
ers  have  a  large  fpreading  empalement ,  compofed  of  five 
oval  concave  leaves  they  have  five  heart-fhaped  petals , 
which  are  fhorter  than  the  empalement ,  and  fpread  open. 
They  have  five  exterior  ne Bariums ,  which  are  fituated  in 
a  circle  at  the  bottom  of  the  petals ;  and  five  interior y 
which  are  fituated  within  the  other ,  having  finall  apices 
with  a  mellous  liquor ,  and  five  fiamina  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  the  ftyle ,  which  fpread  horizontally,  terminated 
by  roundifh  fummits  :  thefe  have  no  germen ,  but  a  long 
truncated  ftyle  in  the  middle  of  the  fiamina.  ,  The  female 
flowers  have  permanent  empalement s,  and  petals  like  thofe 
of  the  male  ;  thefe  have  five  double  exterior  ne Bariums, 
but  no  interior they  have  a  roundifh  germen ,  fupporting 
three  bifid  reflexed  ftyles  the  length  of  the  petals ,  crowned 
by  obtufe  ftigma :  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular 
capfule,  with  fix  furrows ,  and  three  cells ,  each  containing 
a  jingle  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  thirteenth  fec¬ 
tion  of  Linnseus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  intitled  Dice- 
cia  Gynandria.  This  fedtion  and  clafs  include  thofe 
plants  which  have  the  different  fexes  on  feparate  plants, 
and  the  male  flowers  have  their  ftamina  adhering  to 
the  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Clutia  ( Alaternoides )  foliis  fefiilibus  lineari-lanceo- 
latis  floribus  folitariis  ereclis.  Hort.  Cliff.  500.  Clu¬ 
tia  with  linear  fpear-fhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the 
ftalks,  and  folitary  ereB  flowers.  Alaternoides  Afri- 
cana  telephii  legitimi  imperati  foliis.  Elort.  Amft.  2. 

.  Clutia  ( Pulchella )  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis,  floribus 
lateralibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1042.  Clutia  with  oval  en¬ 
tire  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches.  Frutex  iEthiopicus,  portulace  folio,  flore 
ex  albo  virefcente.  Hort.  Amft.  1.  p.  177. 

;.  Clutia  [Eleutheria)  foliis  cordato  lanceolatis.  Flor. 
Zeyl.  Clutia  with  heart  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  ^  Ricinus 
dulcis  arborefcens  Americanus,  populnea  fronde 
argentea.  Pluk.  Aim.  32 1. 

The  two  firft  forts  are  natives  of  Africa,  from 
whence  they  were  brought  to  fome  curious  gardens 
in  Holland,  and  have  fince  been  communicated  to 
rnoft  of  the  botanic  gardens  in  Europe.  The  firft 
fort  with  male  flowers  has  been  long  an  inhabitant  of 
fome  curious  gardens  in  England;  the  other  with 
female  flowers  "has  been  lately  introduced. 

Y  y  y  The 
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the  fecond  fort  has  alfo  been  fome  years  in  the  Eng- 
lilh  gardens,  where  we  had  not  that  fort  with  male 
flowers  till  lately,  when  I  was  favoured  with  one 
by  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Job  Bafter,  of  Zirkzee  in 

Holland.  ,  .  . 

The  firft  fort  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  to  the  height 
of  fix  or  eight  feet,  putting  out  many  fide  branches 
which  grow  ered  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  fmall, 
linear,  lpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  alternate,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  branches :  they  are  of  a  grayilh  colour 
and  entire.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  joints, 
at  the  fetting  on  of  the  leaves:  toward  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches  thefe  are  fmall  and  of  a  greenifh 
white  •,  they  appear  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  but 
being  fmall  make  no  great  appearance.  - 
The  fecond  fort  rifes  about  the  fame  height  with  the 
firft,  but  hath  a  ftronger  ftem ;  the  branches  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oval  leaves,  which  are  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  {landing  upon  foot-ftalks  which 
are  an  inch  long ;  they  are  of  a  lea  green,  and  entuc ; 
the  flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort  in  fhape  and 
colour,  but  thole  on  the  male  plants  are  fmaller,  and 
grow  clofer  together  than  thofe  of  the  female,  but  both 
are  fuftained  upon  fliort  foot-ftalks.  Thefe  flowers 
appear  at  the  fame  time  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  I  have  raifed  feveral  of 
thefe  plants  from  feeds,  which  have  all  proved  fe¬ 
male,  the  fame  as  the  parent  plant. 

Thefe  plants  are  eaflly  propagated  by  cuttings  during 
any  of  the  fummer  months  :  if  the  cuttings  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate 
hot-bed,  and  {haded  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  they  will  foon  take  root,  and 
fhould  then  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  otherwife  they 
will  draw  up  very  weak  :  afterward  thefe  plants  may 
be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  placed  in 
a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  until  the 
middle  of  Odtober,  or  later,  if  the  weather  continues 
mild,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe,  and  placed  where  they  may  have  the  free  air 
in  mild  weather,  for  they  only  require  to  be  protected 
from  froft,  therefore  require  no  warmth  in  winter ; 
but  if  the  green-houfe  is  fhut  up  too  clofe,  or  the 
plants  are  much  fhaded  by  others,  the  tender  {hoots 
are  fubjetft  to  grow  mouldy,  which  deftroys  more  of 
thefe  plants  than  the  cold.  In  fummer  they  muft  be 
placed  abroad  in  a  Iheltered  fituation,  with  other 
hardy  exotic  plants. 

As  thefe  plants  are  always  green,  they  look  well  in 
the  green-houfe  during  the  winter  leafon  ;  and  in  fum¬ 
mer,  when  they  are  placed  in  the  open  air  with  other 
exotic  plants,  they  make  a  pretty  variety. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  from  whence 
the  feeds  were  brought.  This  rifes  with  an  upright 
Ihrubby  ftalk,  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  high 
in  England  ^  but  in  the  places  where  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally,  it  rifes  upward  of  twenty  feet  high,  and  fends 
out  many  branches  at  the  top,  fo  as  to  form  a  large 
fpreading  head :  the  branches  are  garnilhed  with 
leaves,  fhaped  like  thole  of  the  black  Poplar,  which 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  are  placed  alternate  {handing 
upon  {lender  foot-ftalks.  As  thefe  plants  have  not 
yet  flowered  in  England,  I  can  give  no  account  of 
them,  but  the  feed-veflels  are  very  like  thofe  of  the 
fecond  fort. 

d  his  plant  will  live  through  the  winter  in  an  airy 
glafs-cafe,  without  artificial  heat  5  but  m  that  fitua¬ 
tion  they  fhould  have  very  little  water,  for  the  plants 
abound  with  a  milky  juice  like  the  Euphorbia,  fo 
muft  at  no  fealon  of  the  year  have  too  much  wet. 
It  thefe  plants,  when  young,  are  placed  in  a  very 
moderate  warmth  in  winter,  it  will  greatly  forward 
their  growth,  but  they  muft  not  have  too  much  heat, 
tor  that  will  force  them  too  much ;  and  when  the 
plants  have  obtained  ftrength,  they  may  be  treated 
more  hardily.  This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  during  the  fummer  feafon  ;  but  the  cuttings 
mould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  for  a  few  days,  when 
they  are  taken  trom  the  old  plants,  that  their  wounded 
parts  may  dry  and  be  healed  over  before  they  are 
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planted.  Thefe  muft  be  planted  in  fmall  pots  filled 
with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  •,  and  if  the  feafon  is  very 
warm,  the  glaffes  fhould  be  {haded  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  raifed  up  to  admit  frefh  air  to  the  cuttings 
every  day  ;  thefe  muft  be  fparingly  watered.  When 
they  have  taken  root,  and  begin  to  {hoot,  they  muft 
have  a  greater  {hare  of  air,  and  by  degrees  be  inured 
to  the  open  air ;  and  when  their  roots  have  filled  the 
pots,  they  fhould  be  carefully  parted,  and  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  pot  of  the  fame  light  fandy 
earth  ;  then  they  fhould  be  placed  on  the  back  part 
of  the  ftove,  behind  the  other  plants,  where  they 
may  be  fereened  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
frefh  root,  after  which  they  may  be  brought  forward, 
and  expofed  gradually  to  the  open  air.  In  the  fum¬ 
mer  they  fhould  have  free  air  conftantly  in  warm 
weather,  but  they  muft  be  fereened  from  heavy  rain ; 
and  in  winter  placed  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  where  they 
may  enjoy  the  fun,  and  during  that  feafon  have  very 
little  wet. 

CLYPEOLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  723.  Jonthlafpi. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  tab.  99.  Treacle  Muftard. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement ,  compofed  of 
four  oblong  oval  leaves.  It  hath  four  oblong  entire  pe¬ 
tals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs ,  and  fix  ftamina  which  are 
Jhorter  than  the  petals ,  two  of  which  flanding  oppoflte 
are  fhorter  than  the  other ,  terminated  by  flngle  fummits. 
In  the  center  is  fltuated  a  roundijh  compreffed germen,  fup- 
porting  a  flngle  flyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  fligma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  an  orbicular  pod ,  which  is 
compreffed ,  erebl ,  and  indented  at  the  top ,  with  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  fiffure,  opening  in  two  cells,  containing  round  com¬ 
preffed  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  intitled  Tetradynamia  fili- 
culofa,  the  flower  having  four  long  and  two  fhorter 
ftamina,  and  the  feeds  growing  in  lhortpods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Clypeola  ( Jonthlafpi )  filiculis  unilocularibus  mo- 
nofpermis.  Hort.  Cliff.  329.  Clypeola  with  pods,  hav¬ 
ing  but  one  cell  and  a  flngle  feed.  Jonthlafpi  minimum 
fpicatum  lunatum.  Col.  Ecp.  1.  Leaf  Buckler  Muf¬ 
tard  with  fpiked flowers. 

2.  Clypeola  ( Maritima )  filiculis  bilocularibus  ovatis 
difpermis.  Sauv.  Monfp.  71.  Clypeola  with  oval  pods 
having  two  cells  and  two  feeds.  Thlafpi  Alyffon  dic¬ 
tum  maritimum.  C.  B.  P.  107. 

This  genus  of  plants  was  named  Jonthlafpi  by  Fa- 
bius  Columna,  and  the  fame  title  was  continued  by 
Dr.  Tournefort,  and  other  late  writers  on  botany  be¬ 
fore  Dr.  Linnaeus,  who  has  altered  the  name  to  this 
of  Clypeola. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  low  annual  plant,  which  feldom 
rifes  more  than  four  inches  high ;  the  {lender  branches 
commonly  lie  proftrate  on  the  ground ;  thefe  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  fmall  leaves,  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but 
are  broader  at  their  ends,  where  they  are  obtufe. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  clofe  fpikes  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  which  are  fmall,  yellow, 
and  compofed  of  four  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a 
crofs  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  orbicular  compreffed 
feed-veffels,  each  having  one  cell,  containing  a  Angle 
feed.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  is  perennial.  This  fends  out 
from  the  root  feveral  {lender  branches,  which  di¬ 
vide  again  into  many  fmaller,  that  lie  proftrate, 
garnilhed  with  very  narrow  hoary  leaves,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  thefe  are  fmall,  yellow, 
and  fhaped  like  thole  of  the  other  fort,  but  the  fpikes 
terminate  in  a  roundifh  bunch.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

I  hele  two  forts  are  low  plants,  which  grow  naturally 
in  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  are 
preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety, 
but  have  little  beauty  *  their  leaves  and  ftalks  are 
of  a  hoary  white,  which  is  much  lighter  in  the  warm 

countries 
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countries  than  in  England ;  thefe  are  propagated  by- 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  border  of  light 
earth  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no 
other  culture,  but  to  thin  them  if  they  come  up  too 
clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  The  feeds 
may  be  fown  either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn ;  thofe 
which  are  fown  in  autumn  will  grow  much  larger, 
and  flower  earlier  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
fpring,  and  from  them  there  will  be  a  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  of  having  ripe  feeds.  If  the  feeds  lcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up,  and,  if  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
they  will  thrive  without  farther  care. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  fo  fhould  be 
fown  upon  a  warm  border  and  on  a  dry  foil.  This 
grows  naturally  on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  in  the  fouth 
of  France  and  Italy ;  but  when  it  is  cultivated  in  a 
garden,  if  the  foil  is  rich  and  moift,  the  plants  gene¬ 
rally  grow  luxuriant  in  fummer,  and  are  thereby  too 
replete  with  moifture,  fo  that  they  are  frequently 
killed  by  the  froft  in  winter ;  but  when  they  grow  on 
a  poor,  dry,  gravelly  foil,  their  Italics  will  be  fhort, 
ligneous,  and  tough,  fo  will  endure  the  cold  of  this 
climate,  and  continue  feveral  years.  This  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which'  fhould  be  fown  where  the 
plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  or  if  any  of  them  are 
removed,  it  fhould  be  done  when  the  plants  are 
young,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well,  when 
they  are  grown  pretty  large. 

C  N  E  O  R  U  M.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  47.  Chamelasa. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  FI.  651.  tab.  421.  Widow-wail. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  Jmall  permanent  empalement ,  indented 
in  three  parts.  It  hath  three  narrow  oblong  petals , 
which  are  erect,  and  three  ftamina  which  are  Jhorter 
than  the  petals ,  terminated  by  fmall  fummits.  In  the 
center  is  fituated  an  obtufe  three-cornered  germen ,  /import¬ 
ing  a  firm  erebl  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  trifid  fpreading  ftigma. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular  dry  berry ,  with 
three  lobes ,  having  three  cells ,  each  containing  one  round 
feed. 

.  This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  third  clafs,  intitled  Triandria  Mono- 
gynia,  the  flower  having  three  ftamina  and  one 
ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
^neori/m  ( Tricoccum ).  Hort.  Cliff.  18.  Widow-wail. 
Chamelaea  Tricocccs  of  Dodonaeus  and  Cafpar 
Bauhin. 

« 

This  is  an  humble  fhrub,  which  feldom  rifes  more 
than  two  feet  and  a  half  high  in  this  country,  but 
fpreads  out  on  every  fide  with  many  lateral  branches, 
fo  as  to  form  a.  thick  bufh.  The  ftems  are  ligneous, 
and  almoft  as  hard  as  thofe  of  the  Box-tree,  and  the 
wood,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  under  the  bark:  the 
branches  are  garnifhed  with  thick  ftiff  leaves,  of  an 
oblong  o.val  fhape,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  dark  green  co¬ 
lour,  having'  a  ftrong  vein  or  rib  through  the  middle. 
The  flowers  are  produced  Angle  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  toward  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
which  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  compofed  of  three 
petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  a  round  germen  at 
the  bottom,  having  a  Angle  ftyle,  which  doth  not 
rife  above  half  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  which  are 
three  in  number,  ftanding  ereft,  and  are  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  petals.  After  the  flowers  are  fallen,  the 
germen  becomes  a  fruit,  compofed  of  three  feeds 
joined  together  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  Ti- 
thymalus  or  Spurge  ;  thefe  are  firft  green,  afterwards 
turn  of  a  brown  colour,  and  when  ripe  are  black. 
The  flowers  begin  to  appear  in  May,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  others  during  the  fummer  months ;  and, 
when  the  autumn  proves  favourable,  thefe  fhrubs 
will  continue  in  flower  till  the  end  of  October. 

As  this  is  a  low  evergreen  fhrub,  it  may  be  very  or¬ 
namental,  if  placed  in  the  front  of  plantations  of 
evergreen  trees  and  flbrubs  •,  for  as  the  branches  grow 
pretty  compad,  and  are  well  garnifhed  with  leaves, 
it  will  hide  the  ground  between  the.  taller  fhrubs  bet¬ 
ter  than  molt  other  plants  ;  and,  being  a  durable 
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flrrub,  will  not  want  to  be  removed :  it  rifes  bettef 
from  icattered  feeds,  than  if  fown  with  care. 

This  was  formerly  preferved  in  green-houfes,  and 
thought  too  tender  to  lire  in  the  open  air  in  England  ; 
but  of  late  years  people  have  planted  it  in  the  full 
ground,  where  it  refills  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  win¬ 
ters  very  well,  and  is  feldom  injured  but  by  extreme 
hard  frofts  ;  nor  do  thefe  kill  the  plants  which  grow 
upon  dry,  rocky,  or  rubbifhing  foils,  where  their 
fhoots  are  generally  fhort  and  firm  ;  but  in  moift  rich 
ground,  where  the  flioots  are  more  luxuriant,  they 
are  fome times  injured. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  then  the  plants 
will  come  up  the  following  fpring ;  whereas  thofe 
which  are  not  fown  till  the  fpring,  will  remain  a  year 
in  the  ground,  and  often  mifcarry :  thefe  feeds  may 
be  fown  in  a  bed  of  common  earth,  covering  them 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  will  require'  no  other  care  but 
to  keep  the  plants  clear  from  weeds  the  following 
fummer;  and  in  the  autumn  following,  the  plants 
may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

C  N I C  U  S.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  833.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  EL 
450.  tab.  257.  BlefTed  Thiftle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  many  oval 
fcales ,  placed  over  each  other ;  thofe  toward  the  top  are 
terminated  by  branching  fpines.  The  flower  is  compofed  of 
feveral  hermaphrodite  florets ,  which  are  uniform ;  thefe 
are  funnel-/}: aped ,  and  cut  at  the  top  into  five  equal  feg- 
ments ,  ftanding  erebl ,  each  having  five  fhort  hairy  ftamina , 
terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated 
a  fhort  germen ,  crowned  with  down ,  fupporting  a  fender 
ftyle ,  terminated  by  an  oblong  ftigma.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  fingle  feed ,  crowned  with  down ,  and  fhut 
up  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gamia  Aiqualis.  The  plants  of  this  fedtion  have  only 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  are  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cnicus  ( Eriftthales )  caule  eredto,  foliis  inferioribus 
laciniatis,  fuperioribus  integris  concavis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
394.  Cnicus  with  an  upright  ftalk ,  whofe  lower  leaves 
are  laciniated ,  the  upper  entire  and  Concave.  Cnicus 
pratenfis,  Acanthi  folio,  flore  flavefcente.  Tourn. 
Inft.  450. 

2.  Cnicus  ( Spinofftimus )  foliis  amplexicaulibus,  finuato- 
pinnatis,  fpinofis,  caule  fimplici,  floribus  feflilibus. 
Inn.  Sp.  Plant.  826.  Cnicus  with  winged ,  ftnuated , 
prickly  leaves  embracing  the  ftalk ,  and  flowers  fitting 
clofe  on  the  top.  Cirfium  Alpinum  fpinofiflimum,  flo¬ 
ribus  ochro-leucis  inter  flavefcentia  folia  congeftis. 
Haller,  tab.  20. 

3.  Cnicus  ( Cernuus )  foliis  cordatis,  petiolis  crifpis  fpi¬ 
nofis  amplexicaulibus,  floribus  cernuis.  Hort.  Upfal. 
251.  Cnicus  with  heart-fhaped  leaves ,  having  curled 
prickly  foot-ftalks  which  embrace  the  /talks ,  and  a  nod¬ 
ding  flower.  Carduus  foliis  ex  cordato-lanceolatis, 
margine  ferratis  &  fpinofis,  fquamis  calycum  membra- 
naceis,  laceris  fpinofis,  capitulis  nutantibus.  Flor. 
Sib.  2.  p.  47. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Ray  found  it  growing  on  the  Rhine 
near  Bafil.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends 
out  many  long  jagged  leaves,  fpreading  on  every 
fide  near  the  ground,  fo  as  to  form  a  thick  tuft ; 
thefe  are  jagged  almoft  to  the  midrib,  in  form  of  a 
winged  leaf.  The  ftalks  are  ftriated,  fmooth,  and 
rife  above  four  feet  high,  dividing  at  the  top  into 
fmaller  branches :  the  leaves  which  grow  upon  the 
ftalks  are  entire,  heart-fhaped,  concave,  and  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalks,  and  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  each 
indenture  ending  in  a  weak  lpine :  the  ftalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  large  heads  of  flowers,  growing  in  cluf- 
ters ;  they  are  of  a  whitifh  yellow  colour,  and  inclofed 
in  a  fcaly  empalement,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
oblong  feeds,  crowned  with  a  briftly  down.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
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This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  or  parting  the 
roots ;  the  latter  is  commonly  pra&ifed  where  there 
are  any  of  the  plants,  but  the  feeds  are  more  eafily 
conveyed  to  a  diftant  place.  The  beft  time  to  part 
the  roots  is  in  autumn  •,  it  delights  in  fhade,  and 
requires  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  it  clean  from 
weeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and 
on  the  mountains  of  Auftria.  This  riles  with  an 
upright  fingle  ftalk  near  four  feet  high,  garnnhed 
with  finuated  leaves,  which  are  very  prickly,  and 
embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  furrounue 
by  a  duller  of  broad  prickly  leaves,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ftalk  •,  they  are  of  a  whitifh  yellow,  and  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former  fort.  It  is  a 
perennial  plant,  which  may  be  propagated  in  the  lame 
manner  as  the  former,  and  requires  a  moift  loil  and  a 
lhady  fituation. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  the  imperial  garden  at 
Peterlburgh,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  produced 
feeds,  part  of  which  were  fent  me  by  the  profefior  of 
botany-,  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  compofed  of 
thick  flefhy  fibres.  The  leaves  which  rife  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  root  are  near  a  foot  long,  and  near  fix 
inches  broad  in  the  middle,  diminilhing  toward  each 
end,  and  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  bafe  are  much 
contra&ed,  but  are  wider  at  the  end  ;  thele  have 
fcarce  any  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on 
their  upper  fide,  but  white  on  their  under,  and  fharply 
fawed  on  their  edges.  The  ftalks  rife  more  than  fix 
feet  high,  fending  out  on  each  fide  fmall  branches 
above  a  foot  long  •,  the  ftalks  are  ftriated,  and  of  a 
reddilh  colour ;  they  are  garnilhed  with  heart- fhaped 
leaves,  which  almoft  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their 
bafe,  and  are  of  the  fame  colour  with  thofe  below ; 
each  branch  is  terminated  by  one  large  globular  head 
of  yellowilli  flowers,  included  in  a  fcaly  empalement, 
each  fcale  ending  with  a  lharp  fpine.  This  flowers 
in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  It  may  be 
propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  two  former 
forts,  but  requires  a  moift  foil  and  lhady  fituation  ; 
and  if  the  weeds  are  kept  down,  there  will  be  no  far¬ 
ther  care  required.  The.  inhabitants  of  Siberia  eat 
the  tender  ftalks  of  this  plant,  when  boiled,  inftead  of 
other  vegetables. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  may  be  propagated 
by  parting  the  roots :  the  beft  time  for  doing  of  this 
is  in  autumn,  that  the  plants  may  get  good  root  in 
winter ;  for  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  in  the  fpring, 
do  not  flower  well  the  firft  year,  unlefs  they  are 
planted  in  a  moift  foil.  As  thefe  plants  grow  very 
large,  they  are  not  proper  furniture  for  fmall  gardens, 
where  they  will  take  up  too  much  room  ;  for  they 
Ihould  not  be  planted  nearer  than  four  feet  from  each 
other,  for  if  they  are  too  near  any  other  plants,  they 
will  rob  them  of  their  nourilhment  •,  for  the  roots  of 
thefe  extend  to  a  great  diftance,  fo  that  two  or  three 
of  thefe  plants,  for  variety,  are  fufficient  for  any  gar¬ 
den,  which  may  be  planted  at  a  diftance  Jfrom  choicer 
plants. 

It  is  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown  in 
the  fpring  on  a  bed  of  common  ground,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  forts  •,  and  will  only  require  to  be 
thinned,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds  till  autumn,  when 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain. 

C  O  A.  See  FIippocratea. 

COAST-M  ARY,  See  Tanacetum. 
COCCIGRIA.  See  Rhus. 

COCHLEARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  720.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  215.  tab.  101.  [fo  called  of  Cochleare, 
I.at.  a  fpoon,  becaufe  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  hol¬ 
lowed  like  a  fpoon.]  Spoonwort,  or  Scurvy  Grafs. 

The  Characters  are, 

cThe  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  oval 
concave  leaves.  The  flower  hath  four  petals.,  placed  in 
fortn  of  a  crofts,  which  fpread  open ,  and  are  twice  as  large 
as  the  leaves  of  the  empalement  -y  it  hath  fix  flamina , 
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four  of  which  are  longer  than  the  other  two  thefe  are  - 
terminated  by  obtufe  compreffed  fummits.  The  germen  is 
heart-Jhaped ,  fupporting  a  floor t  fingle  Jlyle,  crowned  by  an 
obtufe  fiigma  :  this  afterward  becomes  a  gibbous ,  heart- 
fhaped ,  compreffed  pod,  faftened  to  the  flyle,  having 
two  cells ,  in  each  of  which  are  lodged  four  roundifb 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  /e&ion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  intitled  Tetradynamia  Sili- 
culofa.  The  flowers  of  this  clafs  have  four  long  and 
two  (hort  ftamina,  and  thofe  of  this  fedlion  have  very 
fhort  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cochle ari a  ( Officinalis )  foliis  radicalibus  fubrotun- 
dis,  caulinis  oblongis  fubfinuatis.  Flor.  Lapp.  256.  • 
Scurvy  Grafs  whofe  lower  leaves  are  roundifb ,  and  thofe 
on  the  ftalks  oblong  and  finuated.  Cochlearia  folio  fub- 
rotundo.  C.  B.  P.  no.  Round-leaved  Scurvy  Grafs. 

2.  Cochlearia  {Anglica)  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  finua- 
tis.  Flor.  Ang.  248.  Scurvy  Grafs  with  oval  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves ,  which  are  finuated.  Cochlearia  folio  fi- 
nuato.  C.  B.  P.  no.  Sea  Scurvy  Grafs. 

3.  Cochlearia  ( Granlandica )  foliis  reniformibus,  car- 
nofis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  498.  Scurvy  Grafs  with 
kidney-fhaped  leaves ,  which  are  flefhy  and  entire.  Coch¬ 
learia  minima  ex  montibus  Walliae.  Sher.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  2.  p.  10. 

4.  Cochlearia  ( Danic a )  foliis  haftatis,  angulatis.  Flor. 
Suec.  196.  Scurvy  Grafs  with  angular  fpear-floaped 
leaves.  Cochlearia  Armorica.  H.  R.  Par.  Danijh,  or 

Ivy-leaved  Scurvy  Grafs. 

5.  Cochleria  ( Armor acia )  foliis  radicalibus  lanceolatis, 
crenatis,  caulinis  incifis.  Hort.  Cliff.  332.  Scurvy  ' 
Grafs  whofe  lower  leaves  are  fpear-floaped  and  crenated , 
and  thofe  on  the  ftalks  jagged.  Raphanus  Rufticanus.  j 
C.  B.  P.  96.  Horfe  Radiflo. 

6.  Cochlearia  ( Glaftifolia )  foliis  caulinis  cordato-fagit- 
tatis,  amplexicaulibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  332.  Scurvy  Grafs 
whofe  upper  leaves  are  arrow -pointed,  heart-Jhaped,  and 
embrace  the  ftalks.  Cochlearia  altiffima  glafti  folio. 
Inft.  R.  H.  216. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-fhore  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  in  Holland,  but  is  cultivated 
for  ufe  in  the  gardens  near  London.  This  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  for  the  feeds  are  fown,  and  the  plants  de¬ 
cay  within  the  compafs  of  one  year,  but'  the  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  autumn  ;  this  hath  a  fibrous 
root,  from  which  arife  many  round  fucculent  leaves, 
which  are  hollowed  like  a  fpoon  f  the  ftalks  rife  from 
fix  inches  to  a  foot  high  thefe  are  brittle,  and  gar- 
niflied  with  leaves,  which  are  oblong  and  finuated. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  confifting  of  four  fmall  white  petals, 
which  are  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fhort,  roundifh,  fwelling  feed-veffels,  hav¬ 
ing  two  cells,  divided  by  a  thin|partition ;  in  each  of 
thefe  is  lodged  four  or  five  roundifh  feeds.  It  flowers 
in  April,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  June,  foon  after 
which  it  decays. 

This  fort  is  propagated  in  gardens  for  medicinal  ufes, 
which  is  done  by  lowing  the  feeds  in  July,  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  in  a  moift  fhady  fpot  of  ground ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned, 
fo  as  to  be  left  at  about  four  inches  diftance  each 
way.  The  plants  that  are  taken  out  may  be  tranf-  )j 
planted  into  other  fhady  borders,  if  there  is  occa- 
fion  for  them,  otherwile  they  may  be  hoed  out  (as  is  i 
pra&ifed  for  Onions,  Carrots,  &c.)  and  at  the  fame  .f 
time  all  the  weeds  may  be  hoed  down,  fo  as  to  clear 
the  plants  entirely  from  them, '  that  they  may  have 
room  to  grow  ftrong.  In  the  fpring  thele  plants  will  3 
be  fit  for  ufe ;  and  thofe  that  are  fuffered  to  remain 
will  run  up  to  feed  in  May,  and  perfe£t  their  feeds  in  < 
June.  If  this  plant  is  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  feeds 
feldom  grow  well,  therefore  the  beft  time  is  foon  after  J 
they  are  ripe.  The  plants  rarely  live  after  producing  [ 
feeds,  fo  that  it  Ihould  be  fown  every  year,  to  have  it 
for  ufe. 

The  Sea  Scurvy  Grafs  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine  ;  but 
this  grows  in  the  fait  marfhes  in  Kent  and  Eflex,  f 

where  'I 
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■whfcre  the  fait  water  overflows  it  almoft  every  tide, 
and  can  rarely  be  made  to  grow  in  a  garden,  or  at 
leaft  to  laid  longer  there  than  one  year ;  but  it  being 
eafily  gathered  in  the  places  before-mentioned,  the 
markets  are  fupplied  from  thence  by  the  herb-women, 
who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  gather  herbs. 

This  fort  differs  from  the  firif  in  the  fhape  of  its 
leaves,  thefe  being  longer,  and  fmuated  on  their  edges. 
It  flowers  a  little  later  in  the  feafon  ;  both  thefe  forts 
are  ufed  in  medicine. 

The  little  Welch  Scurvy  Grafs  is  a  biennial  plant, 
and  may  be  preferved  in  a  garden,  if  planted  in  a 
ftrong  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation.  This  is  preferved 
in  curious  gardens  of  plants,  but  is  not  of  any  ufe  in 
medicine,  though  it  is  by  far  the  warmeft  and  molt 
pungent  of  all  the  forts.  This  grows  plentifully  in 
Mulcovy,  as  all'o  in  Davis’s  Streights. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  low  trailing  plant,  whofe  ftalks 
grow  fix  inches  long,  and  lie  proftrate  on  the  ground ; 
the  leaves  are  angular,  and  in  fhape  like  thofe  of  Ivy. 
This  is  found  growing  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  annual.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about  the 
lame  time  as  the  firft  fort. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  ufually 
grows  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  upright 
ftalks,  garnifhed  with  angular  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
embracing  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe  ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end, of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  very  fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
fwelling  pods  filled  with  round  feeds.  It  flowers  in 
May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July  and  Auguft.  This 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  common  fort ; 
and  if  fown  in  autumn,  will  more  certainly  fucceed 
than  in  the  fpring. 

The  Horfe  Radifh  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  buds 
from  the  lides  of  the  old  roots.  The  belt  feafon' for 
this  work  is  in  October  or  February  •,  the  former  for 
dry  lands,  the  latter  for  moift  ;  the  ground  fhould  be 
trenched  at  leaft  two  fpits  deep,  or  more  if  it  will  al¬ 
low  of  it.  The  manner  of  planting  it  is  as  follows  : 
provide  yourfelf  with  a  good  quantity  of  offsets, 
■which  fhould  have  a  bud  upon  their  crowns,  but  it 
matters  not  how  fhort  they  are  •,  therefore  the  upper 
part  of  the  roots  which  are  taken  up  for  ufe,  may  be 
cut  off  about  two  inches  long  with  the  bud  to  it,  which 
is  efteemed  the  beft  for  planting.  Then  make  a 
trench  ten  inches  deep,  in  which  you  fhould  place 
the  offsets  at  about  four  or  five  inches  diftance  each 
way,  with  the  bud.  upward,  covering  them  up  with 
the  mould  that  was  taken  out  of  the  trench  :  then 
■proceed  to  a  fecond  trench  in  like  manner,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  fame  till  the  whole  fpot  of  ground  is  planted. 
After  this,  level  the  furface  of  the  ground  even,  ob- 
•ferving  to  keep  it  clear  from  weeds,  until  the  plants 
are  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  be  ftrong  enough  to  over¬ 
bear  and  keep  them  down.  With  this  management 
•the  roots  of  the  Horfe  Radilh  will  be  long  and  ftrait, 
and  free  from  fmall  lateral  roots,  and  the  fecond  year 
after  planting  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  ’Tis  true,  they 
may  be  taken  up  the  firft  year,  but  then  the  roots 
will  be  but  (lender ;  therefore  it  is  the  better  wav  to 
let  them  remain  until  the  fecond  year.  The  ground 
in  which  this  is  planted  ought  to  be  very  rich,  other- 
wife  the  roots  will  make  but  a  fmall  progrefs. 
COCOS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1223.  The  Cocoa  Nut. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘There  are  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  tree.  The 
■  i univerfal  Jpatha  has  one  valve.  The  empalement  conflfls 
of  three  fmall- coloured  concave  leaves  ;  the  flower  has 
three  oval  fpreading  petals,  and  fix  ft amina  the  length  of 
the  corolla,  terminated  by  triangular  fummits-.  The  gcr- 
men  is  fcarce  difcernible ,  fupporting  three  fhort  ftyles , 
crowned  by  obfolete  fligma  ;  thefe  are  barren.  The  female 
flowers  are  included  in  the  like  fpatha.  The  empalement 
is  three-leaved ,  which  is  coloured  and  permanent  ;  they 
have  three  petals  to  the  flowers,  which  are  larger  than 
the  empaleinent ,  and  an  oval  ger men  without  a  fly le,  with 
a  three-lobed  fligma.  The  nut  is  large,  triangular,  and 
is  perforated  by  three  holes  at  the  end. 

I  his  genus  is  placed  by  Linnarus  in  his  appendix  un- 
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der  the  tide  of  Monoica  Hexandria,  the  fame  plants 
having  hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers,  the  her¬ 
maphrodite  having  fix  ftamina. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Cocos  ( Nucifera )  frondibus  pinnatis,  foliolis  enfiformi- 
bus  replicatis.  Jacq.  Hift.  168.  Cocoa  Nut  with 
winged  branches ,  whofe  fmall  leaves  are  fword-fhaped  and 
folded.  Palma  Indica  coccifera  angulola.  C.  B.  P.  502. 
This  tree  is  cultivated  in  both  Indies,  but  is  gene¬ 
rally  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in  the  Maldives,  and 
other  defart  iflands  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  trees 
grow  to  a  great  height  in  their  native  places,  but  their 
Items  are  compofed  of  ftrong  fibres  like  net-work, 
which  lie  in  feveral  lamina  over  each  other,  out  of 
which  come  the  branches  (or  rather  leaves,)  which 
grow  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long.  The  midrib  is 
garnifhed  with  fword-fhaped  fmall  leaves,  whofe  bor¬ 
ders  fold  backward  :  the  firft  leaves  which  pulh  out 
from  the  nut  when  planted,  are  very  different  from 
thofe  which  are  afterward  produced;  for  they  are 
very  broad,  and  have  many  folds  in  each :  whereas, 
the  after  leaves  have  a  ltrong  midrib,  of  great 
length,  on  which  the  fmaller  lobes  are  placed  alter¬ 
nately  ;  thefe  lobes  are  from  fix  to  eight/  or  nine 
inches  long,  and  are  almolt  triangular,  having  very 
Iharp  points,  and  are  very  ftiff.  The  flowers  come 
out  round  the  top  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  large 
clufters ;  they  are  inclofed  in  a  large  fpatha  or  Iheath, 
and  the  nuts  afterward  are  formed  in  large  clufters ; 
thefe  are  included  in  large  net-work  covers,  which 
adhere  clofely  about  them ;  the  nut  has  a  hard  Ihell, 
with  three  holes  at  the  upper  end.  The  kernel  is 
large,  fweet,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Ihell,  when 
firft  taken  from  the  tree,  is  filled  with  a  pale  liquor, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  the  trees 
grow,  call  milk,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  it.  From  this 
milk  I  have  been  informed  by  perfons  of  credit,  there 
has  been  exceeding  good  arrack  diftilledin  Jamaica. 
The  plants  are  propagated  by  planting  the  nuts  in 
fuch  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain ;  for 
the  plants  will  not  bear  tranfplanting,  unlefs  it  is  per¬ 
formed  while  they  are  very  young,  for  their  roots 
lhoot  deep  and  wide ;  fo  that  if  thefe  are  cut  or 
broken,  the  plants  feldom  furvive  it,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  cafe  with  moft  'of  the  kind  of  Palms. 

Where  any  perfons  are  defirous  of  having  a  plant  or 
two  of  this  fort,  they  fhould  procure  fome  frelh  nuts 
from  the  nearelt  place  of  their  growth,  which,  on 
their  arrival  in  England,  fhould  be  buried  in  a  warm 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  laying  them  on  one  fide,  that 
the  young  lhoot  which  comes  out  from  one  of  the  three 
holes  may  not  be  injured  by  wet,  covering  them  about 
fix  inches  deep  with  the  tan.  In  this  fituation,  if  the 
nuts  are  good,  they  will  put  out  Ihoots  in  fix  weeks  or 
two  months,  fo  Ihould  be  then  carefully  taken  up,  and 
each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  kitchen-gar¬ 
den  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove, 
where  the  plants  Ihould  always  remain,  for  they  are 
too  tender  to  thrive  in  any  other  fituation  ;  but  as  the 
plants  advance  in  their  growth,  they  Ihould  be  Ihifted 
into  larger  pots  or  tubs,  being  careful  not  to  cut  or 
tear  their  roots  in  the  operation. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  trees  to  the  inhabitants 
of  America,  who  make  many  neceflary  utenfils  from 
the  feveral  parts  of  it.  The  outer  cover  of  the  nuts 
is  made  into  cordage  *,  the  Ihells  are  converted  into 
drinking  bowls ;  the  kernel  of  the  nuts  affords  them 
a  wholefome  food,  and  the  milk  a  cooling  liquor. 
The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  ufed  for  thatching  of  their 
houfes,  and  are  alfo  wrought  into  bafkets,  and  many 
other  things  which  are  made  of  Offers  in  Europe. 

COCCOLOBA,  Sea-fide  Grape. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalemcnt  is  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  five  parts , 

'  which  fpread  open  and  are  permanent.  The  flower  has 
no  corolla,  but  hath  eight  awl-fhaped  fpreading  ftamina , 
terminated  by  roundijh  twin  fummits.  It  has  an  oval 
three-cornered  germen ,  fupporting  three  ft  sort  fpread¬ 
ing  ftyles,  crowned  by  firnple  ftigmas.  The  empalement 
afterward  becomes  a  thick  berry,  inclofing  an  oval- 

Z  z  z  ’  pointed 
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-pointed  nut ,  one  cell ,  having  a  /ingle  feed  of  the 

This^o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fection  of 
Linn  Jus’s  eighth  genera,  intitled  Oftandna  Tngyma, 
the  flowers  having  eight  ftamina  and  three  ity  t  . 

t  Cocotwba” uSftm)  folds  cordato-fubrotundis  niri- 

dis  Lin.  Sp.W.  “tldfcS 

heartrfhaped  leaves.  Guajabara  racemofa,  folns  cor 

ceis  fubrotundis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  _  ,  > 

2.  Coccoloba  ( Rubefcen :)  folns  orbiculatis  pubefcen 

tibus.  Lin.  Sp.  U  ^-fsde  Grape  «*•*«£ 
hairy  haves.  Scortea  arbor  Amenta,  arnphff 
foliis  averfa  parte  nervis  extantibus.  Pluk.  Eflyt.  222. 

a.  ^Coccoloba  (PunSata)  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis.  Lin. 

3  Sp.  <23.  Sea-ftde  Grape  with  aval fpear-Jbaped  haves. 
Uvifera  arbor  Americana,  fru&u  aromatico  pundato. 

4.  Coccoloba  ( Excoriate )  foliis  ovatis,  ramis  quafi  ex- 
corticatis.  Lin.  Sp. 

leaves ,  and  the  branches  cafting  their  bark.  Guajabara 
alia  racemofa,  foliis  oblongis.  Plum.  Icon.  140.  t.  i- 

CallecLMountain  Grape.  . 

c  Coccoloba  ( Tenmfolia )  foliis  ovatis  membranaceis. 
Amcen.  Acad.  5.  p.  397-  Sea-ftde  Grape  with  oval  mem- 
branaceous  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  rifes  with  many  ligneous  items  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  having  feveral  knots  or 
ioints,  covered  with  a  gray  bark :  at  each  joint  is  fet  on 
one  large,  roundiib,  imooth  leaf,  a  little  indented  at 
the  top.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  foot-ftalks 
of  the  leaves,  in  long  bunches  like  thole  of  Currants  ; 
they  have  no  petals,  but  the  empalement  is  cut  into 
five  fegments,  including  eight  awl-lhaped  ftamina, 
terminated :  by  twin  fummits.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  fucculent  berry,  including  an  oval-pointed 
nut,  having  one  feed  of  the  fame  form. 

The  fecond  fort  feldom  rifes  fo  high  as  the  firft,  but 
divides  into  feveral  lateral  branches,  garnilhed  with 
large  roundilh  leaves,  having'Teveral  deep  veins  *,  the 
flowers  and  fruit  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches  in  like  manner  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  are 
larger. 

The  third  fort  is  a  lower  lhrub  than  either  of  the  for-  j 
mer the  leaves  are  oval  and  fpear-fhaped  ;  the  fruit 
is  fmaller,  fomewhat  aromatic,  and  fpotted  •,  thefe 
proceed  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  in  like  manner 
as  the  former  forts. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  to  a  much  larger  ftze  than  any 
of  the  other  •,  the  leaves  of  this  are  much  larger,  of 
an  oblong  oval  form,  very  Imooth,  and  of  a  lucid 
green  :  from  the  wings  ot  the  leaves,  the  flowers  and 
ifuit  are  produced,  which  are  in  form  like  thofe  of 
the  other  forts,  but  are  larger. 

The  fifth  fort  is  of  humbler  growth  than  either  of  the 
former  •,  the  leaves  are  membranaceous,  of  an  oval 
form  •,  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  other  forts.  Thefe  plants  all  grow  naturally  in 
the  warm  iflands  of  America  fome  of  them  on  the 
fea-fttores,  where  they  form  very  dole,  almoft  impe¬ 
netrable  thickets ;  the  fruit  of  the  firft  fort  are  fre¬ 
quently  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands,  but 
efpecially  by  the  negroes.  Thofe  of  the  other  forts 
are  food  for  birds. 

The  plants  of  all  the  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by 
feeds,  when  they  can  be  obtained  frefh  from  the  places 
of  their  natural  growth  (for  none  of  the  forts  have  as 
yet  produced  either  fruit  or  flowers  in  England.) 
The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots  filled  with 
earth  from  the  kitchen-garden,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed.  If  the  feeds  are  good,  and  the  bed  of  a  pro¬ 
per  temperature  of  warmth,  the  plants  will  appear  in 
five  or  fix  weeks  after,  which  will  be  fit  to  tranlplant 
in  about  a  month  after  •,  when  they  fhould  be  lhaken 
out  of  the  pots,  feparating  their  roots  carefully,  and 
each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  the 
like  earth,  plunging  them  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark,  being  careful  to  lhade  them  in  the  day-time, 
until  they  have  taken  new  root  •,  after  which  they 
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Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender 
exotic  plants,  which  require  to  be  kept  conftantly  in 
the  bark-ftove. 

CODL  IN-TREE.  SeeMALus. 

COFFEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  209.  Juft.  A<ft.  Reg. 
Scien.  1713-  Jafminum.  Com.  Cat.  The  Coffee-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

cpjje  flower  hath  a  fmall  empalement  divided  into  four 
parts ,  fitting  upon  the  germen.  It  hath  one  petal 
which  is  funneh/haped,  having  a  narrow  cylindrical 
tube ,  which  is  much  longer  than  the  empalement ,  but  is 
plain  at  the  top ,  where  it  is  indented  in  five  parts.  It 
hath  five  flamina  which  are  faftened  to  the  tube,  and  are 
terminated  by  long  /lender  fummits.  The  roundifh  germen 
fupports  a  fingle  ftyle ,  crowned  by  two  thick  reflexed  flig- 
mas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  berry,  con¬ 
taining  two  hemifpherical  feeds ,  plain  on  one  fide,  and  con¬ 
vex  on  the  other.  _ 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogy- 
nia,  the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle  ;  it 
hath  been  generally  included  in  the  genus  of  Jaf- 
mines  ;  but  as  the  flowers  of  Jaftnine  have  but  two 
ftamina,  fo  by  Linnaeus  s  fyftem,  this  is  feparated 
and  ranged  in  another  clafs. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Coffea  [Arabic a.)  Hort.  Cliff.  59*  The  Coffee-tree. 
Jafminum  Arabicum  Caftaneae  folio,  flore  albo  odo- 
ratiflimo,  cujus  frudus  Coffea  in  offtcinis  dicuntur  no¬ 
bis.  Juflf.  Ad.  Par.  1713. 

This  tree  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix, 
where  it  was  firft  cultivated  for  ufe,  and  to  this  day, 
is^the  country  from  whence  the  belt  Coffee  is  brought 
to  Europe,  though  the  plant  is  now  propagated  in 
many  parts  of  India  and  America ;  but  the  produce 
of  thofe  countries  being  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  A- 
rabia,  hath  occafioned  its  prefent  difrepute  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  that  it  is  fcarce  worth  importing ;  but  this 
might  be  remedied,  if  the  Coffee  planters  in  the  Weft 
Indies  could  be  prevailed  on  to  try  a  few  experiments, 
which  1  fhall  hereafter  propofe,  being  founded  on 
thofe  which  have  been  made  in  England,  upon  the 
berries  produced  here.  But  I  fhall  firft  treat  of  the 
plant,  with  its  culture  in  England. 

This  is  a  low  tree  in  the  native  country  of  its  growth, 
where  it  feldom  rifes  more  than  fixteen  or  eighteen 
feet  high,  but  in  England  I  have  not  feen  any  above 
ten  or*twelve.  The  main  Item  grows  upright,  and 
is  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark ;  the  branches  are 
produced  horizontally  and  oppofite,  which  crofs  each 
other  at  every  joint,  fo  that  every  fide  of  the  tree  is 
fully  garnilhed  with  them  :  the  lower  branches  being 
the  longeft,  the  others  gradually  decreafing  to  the 
top,  form  a  fort  of  pyramid  ;  the  leaves  are  alfo  pro¬ 
duced  oppofite  •,  thefe  when  fully  grown,  are  about 
four  or  five  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half 
broad  in  the  middle,  decreafing  toward  each  end; 
the  borders  are  waved,  and  the  furface  is  of  a  lucid 
green.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the 
bafe  of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches ;  thefe 
are  tubulous,  fpread  open  at  the  top,  where  they  are 
divided  into  five  parts,  and  are  of  a  pure  white,  with 
a  very  grateful  odour,  but  of  fhort  duration  1  they 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  berries,  which  are  firft  green, 
when  fully  grown,  they  turn  red,  and  afterward 
change  to  black  when  fully  ripe  ;  thefe  have  a  thin 
pulpy  fkin,  under  which  are  two  feeds  joined,  which 
are  flat  on  the]  joined  fides,  with  a  longitudinal  fur¬ 
row,  and  convex  on  their  outer  fide. 

As  the  Coffee-tree  is  an  Evergreen,  it  makes  a  beau¬ 
tiful  appearance  at  every  feafon  in  the  ftove,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  is  in  flower ;  and  alfo  when  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  red,  which  is  generally  in  the  winter ;  fo  that 
they  continue  a  long  time  in  that  ftate,  therefore  there 
is  fcarce  any  plant  that  more  deferves  a  place  in  the 
ftove  than  this. 

It  is  propagated  by  the  berries,  which  muft  be  fown 
foon  after  they  are  gathered  from  the  trees,  for  if 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  a  fhort  time  they  will 

not  grow.  I  have  frequently  fent  the  berries  abroad 
0  *  bv 
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by  the  poll,  but  when  they  have  been  a  fortnight  in 
their  journey  they  have  all  failed ;  and  this  has  con- 
jftantly  happened  every  where,  for  the  berries  which 
were  lent  from  Holland  to  Paris  did  not  grow,  nor 
did  thofe  which  were  fent  from  Paris  to  England 
orow  •,  fo  that  wherever  thefe  trees  are  defired,  the 
young  plants  mull  be  fent,  if  it  be  at  any  diftance 
from  the  place  where  they  grow. 

The  berries  Ihould  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  filled 
with  light  kitchen-garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-hed  of  tanners-bark ;  the  pots  mult  be  watered 
gently  once  or  twice  a  week,  but  the  earth  mull  not 
be  too  moift,  left  it  rot  the  berries.  If  the  bed  be 
jof  a  proper  temperature  of  warmth,  the  plants  will 
appear  in  a  month  or  five  weeks  time,  and  in  about 
two  months  more  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant.  For  as 
many  of  the  berries  will  produce  two  plants,  fo  the 
fooner  they  are  parted,  the  better  their  roots  will  be 
formed ;  for  when  they  grow  double  till  they  have 
made  large  roots,  they  will  be  fo  intermixed  and  en¬ 
tangled,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  feparate  them 
without  tearing  off  their  fibres,  which  will  greatly 
prejudice  the  plants.  When  thefe  are  tranfplanted, 
they  muft  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled 
with  the  fame  earth  as  before,  and  plunged  into  the 
tan-bed  again ;  which  Ihould  be  ftirred  up  to  the 
bottom,  and  if  required,  fome  new  tan  Ihould  be 
mixed  with  it,  to  renew  the  heat.  Then  the  plants 
Ihould  be  gently  watered,  and  the  glaffes  of  the  hot¬ 
bed  muft  be  fiiaded  every  day  till  they  have  taken  new 
root;  after  which  the  plants  fliould  have  free  air 
admitted  to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the 
warrhth  of  the  .feafon  :  during  the  lummer  they  will 
require  frequently  to  be  refrefhed  with  water,  but 
they  muft  not  have  it  in  too  great  plenty :  for  if  their 
roots  are  kept  too  moift,  they  are  very  fubjecft  to  rot, 
then  the  leaves  will  foon  decay  and  drop  off,  and 
the  plants  become  naked ;  when  this  happens,  they 
are  feldom  recovered  again.  The  firft  fign  of  thefe 
plants  being  difordered,  is,  their  leaves  fweating  out 
a  clammy  juice,  which  attracts  the  fmall  infedts,  that 
too  frequently  infeft  the  plants  in  ftoves  ;  when  they 
are  not  in  health,  thefe  in  feds  cannot  be  destroyed, 
till  the  plants  are  recovered  to  vigour :  for  although 
the  plants  are  ever  fo  carefully  waflied  and  cleaned 
from  them,  yet  they  will  be  foon  attacked  by  them 
again,  if  they  are  not.  recovered  to  health,  for  thefe 
j  infeds  are  never  fieen  upon  any  of  the  plants  while 
|  they  are  in  perfed  vigour;  but  when  they  are  dii- 
ordered,  they  foon  fpread  over  all  the  leaves  and 
tender  parts  of  the  plants,  and  multiply  exceedingly; 
fo  that  upon  the  firft  attack,  the  plants  ihould  be 
fhifted  into  frefh  earth,  and  all  poffible  care  taken  to 
recover  them,  without  which  all  the  waihing  and 
cleaning  of  the  plants  will  be  to  little  purpofe.  The 
diforders  attending  the  Coffee-trees,  generally  proceed 
from  either  being  put  into  pots  too  large  for  them, 
.nothing  being  of  worfe  confequence  than  over  potting 
them ;  or  from  the  earth  being  too  ftiff,  or  over¬ 
hung  by  other  plants,  or  being  over  watered.  If  thefe 
are  properly  taken  care  of,  and  the  ftove  kept  always 
in  a  proper  temperature  of  heat,  the  plants  will  thrive, 
and  produce  plenty  of  fruit. 

I  have  made  trial  of  feveral  oompofitions  of  earth 
for  thefe  plants,  but  have  found  none  of  them  equal 
to  that  of  a  kitchen-garden,  where  the  foil  is  na¬ 
turally  loofe,  and  not  fubjed  to  bind ;  and  if  it  has 
conftantly  been  well  wrought  and  properly  dunged, 
this  without  any  mixture  is  preferable  to  any  other. 
The  plants  fliould  not  be  too  often  tranfplanted,  for 
that  will  greatly  retard  dieir  growth.  If  they  are  new 
potted  twice  a  year  at  molt,  it  will  be  fufficient ; 
though  unlefs  the  plants  make  great  progrefs,  they 
will  not  require  to  be  removed  oftener  than  once  in  a 
year,  which  Ihould  be  in  fummer,  that  they  may  have 
time  to  get  good  roots  again  before  winter.  During 
the  warm  weather  in  fummer,  thefe  plants  ihould 
have  a  large  fhare  of  air,  but  they  muft  not  be  wholly 
expofed  abroad  at  any  feafon  :  for  although  they  may 
have  the  appearance  of  thriving  in  the  open  air 
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during  the  heat  of  fummer,  yet  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  into  the  ftove  again,  their  leaves  will  fall  off, 
and  the  plants  will  make  but  an  indifferent  appearance 
the  following  winter,  if  they  fliould  furvive  it :  there¬ 
fore  it  is  the  better  method  to  keep  them  conftantly 
in  the  ftove,  and  admit  a  proportionable  fhare  of  air 
to  them  every  day,  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
feafon ;  they  will  require  water  two  or  three  times  a 
week  in  warm  weather,  but  in  the  winter  they  muft 
have  it  more  fparingly  ;  and  the  ftove  in  which  they 
are  placed,  ihould  be  kept  to  the  heat  afligned  for 
the  Ananas  upon  the  botanical  thermometors. 

There  has  been  fome  of  thefe  plants  propagated  by 
cuttings,  and  alfo  from  layers ;  but  thefe  are  long 
before  they  make  roots,  and  the  plants  fo  raifed,  are 
never  fo  ftrong  and  thriving  as  thofe  which  arife 
from  berries ;  therefore  where  the  berries  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  it  is  much  the  beft  method  to  propagate  the 
plants  by  feeds. 

When  the  plants  are  tranfplanted,  their  roots  fliould 
not  be  too  much  cut  or  trimmed ;  the  decayed  or 
rotten  fibres  Ihould  be  pruned  off,  and  thofe  which 
are  clofely  matted  to  the  fide  of  the  pots  fliould  be 
trimmed,  but  not  cut  too  near  to  the  item ;  for  the 
old  fibres  do  not  put  out  new  roots  very  kindly,  ef- 
pecially  thofe  which  are  become  tough,  fo  that  there 
fliould  always  be  a  fufficient  number  of  young 
fibres  left  to  fupport  the  plants,  till  new  ones  are 
produced. 

The  Coffee  plants  were  firft  carried  from  Arabia  to 
Batavia  by  the  Dutch,  and  from  thence  they  were 
afterward  brought  to  Holland,  where  great  numbers 
of  the  plants  were  raifed  from  the  berries  which  thole 
plants  produced,  and  from  thefe  moft  of  the  gardens 
in  Europe  have  been  furnifhed.  A  great  number  of 
thefe  young  plants,  which  were  raifed  at  Amfterdam, 
were  fent -to  Surinam  by  the  proprietors  of  that  ifland, 
where  the  trees  were  foon  propagated  in  great  plenty, 
and  from  thence  the  plants  have  been  difperfed  to 
moft  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies:  for  as  the 
plants  raifed  from  the  berries,  produce  fruit  in  two 
years  from  planting,  and  in  the  warm  countries 
fooner,  fo  plantations  of  thefe  trees  may  be  foon  made 
in  any  of  tliofo  countries,  where  the  temperature  of 
the  air  is  proper  for  their  production,  but  the  trees 
will  not  grow  in  the  open  air  any  where  if  there  is  a 
winter :  fo  that  in  all  countries  without  the  tropics, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  grow  abroad. 

The  French  have  made  'great  plantations  of  thefe 
trees  in  their  fettlements  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  alfo 
in  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  from  whence  they  import  great 
quantities  of  Coffee  annually  to  France;  which  al¬ 
though  greatly  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Arabian,  yet 
it  is  coniumed,  otherwife  they  would  not  continue 
that  branch  of  commerce.  In  the  Britifh  colonies  of 
America,  there  have  been  fome  large  plantations 
made  of  Coffee-trees :  and  it  was  propoled  to  the 
parliament,  fome  years  paft,  to  give  a  proper  en¬ 
couragement  for  cultivating  this  commodity  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  fo  as  to  enable  the  planters  to  underfell  the  im¬ 
porters  of  Coffee  from  Arabia.  Accordingly  there 
was  an  abatement  of  the  duty  payable  on  all  the  Coffee 
which  fliould  be  of  the  growth  of  our  colonies  in 
America,  which  at  that  time  was  fuppofed  would  be 
a  fufficient  encouragement  for  the  planters  to  improve 
this  branch  of  commerce:  but  the  productions  of 
thofe  countries,  being  greatly  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  of  Arabia,  hath  almoft  mined  the  project ;  and 
unlefs  the  planters  can  be  prevailed  on  to  try  fome 
experiments  to  improve  its  quality,  there  can  be 
little  hope  of  its  becoming  a  valuable  branch  of  trade; 
therefore  I  fliall  beg  leave  to  offer  my  fentiments  on 
this  article,  and  fincerely  wifh  what  I  have  to  pro- 
pofe  may  be  found  ufeful  for  the  inftru&ion  of  the 
Coffee  planters  ;  for  as  my  opinion  is  founded  upon 
experiments,  fo  it  is  not  mere  theory  or  fup- 
pofition. 

The  great  fault  of  the  Coffee  which  grows  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  alfo  in  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  is  the  want  of 
flavour,  or  having  a  difagreeable  one.  The  berries 
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much  larger  than  thofe  which  are  imported  fr6m 
Arabia,  and  confequently  have  not  fo  much  fpirit  or 
flavour.  This  may  be  owing  to  feveral  cauies,  the 
firft  is  that  of  its  growing  in  a  foil  too  rnoitt  ;  which 
is  always  known  to  increafe  the  fize  of  fruit  and  ve¬ 
getables,  but  their  quality  is  greatly  diminilhed 
thereby.  The  fecond  is  from  the  gathering  of  the 
berries  too  foon ;  for  I  have  been  credibly  informed, 
that  it  is  the  conftant  praftice  of  the  planters,  to 
crather  the  fruit  when  it  is  red  :  at  which  time  the 
berries  are  much  larger,  and  of  greater  weight,  than 
thofe  which  are  permitted  to  ripen  perfedtly  on  the 
trees,  which  is  not  till  they  are  turned  blacK,  and 
their  outer  pulp  becomes  dry,  and  the  (kins  ihrink . 
then  the  berries  are  much  Imaller  than  before,  and 
the  outer  cover  will  eafily  feparate  from  the  berry  ; 
which  I  have  always  been  informed,  has  been  the 
complaint  of  the  planters,  that  this  was  with  great 
difficulty  and  trouble  effected.  A  third  caufe  I  lm- 
cine  may  be  in  the  drying  of  the  berries  when 
gathered ;  which  muff  be  conftantly  attended  to,  for 
they  cannot  be  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air 
in  the  day  time,  but  they  muff  be  every  evening  re¬ 
moved  under  cover,  and  carefully  fereened  from 
dews  and  rain  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  placed  near  any 
fort  of  liquid  or  moifture,  for  thefe,  berries  are  very 
fubject  to  imbibe  moifture,  and  thereby  acquire  the 
flavour  of  the  liquid  ;  or  if  it  be  pure  water,  the 
berries  will  be  enlarged,  and  the  flavour  diminilhed 
by  it,  as  from  many  experiments  I  can  affirm  :  for  a 
bottle  of  rum  being  placed  in  a  clofet,  in  which  a 
canifter  of  Coffee  berries  clofely  flopped,  was  Handing 
on  a  Ihelf  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  in  a  few  days 
had  fo  impregnated  the  berries,  as  to  render  them 
very  difagreeable  •,  the  fame  alfo  has  happened  by  a 
bottle  of  fpirits  of  wine  Handing  in  the  fame  clofet 
with  Coffee  and  Tea,  both  which  were  in  a  few  days 
fpoiled  by  it.  Therefore  from  many  experiments  of 
this  nature,  which  I  have  made  with  Coffee,  it-ap- 
pears  to  me  that  it  Ihould  never  be  brought  over  in 
fhips  freighted  with  rum,  nor  fhould  the  berries  be 
laid  to  dry  in  the  houfes  where  the  fugars  are  boiled, 
or  the  rum  diftilled.  I  have  alfo  been  informed  by 
a  gentleman  who  has  a  very  good  eftate  in  Jamaica, 
and  who  has  lived  many  years  in  that  ifland,  that  the 
planters  frequently  boil  the  Coffee  berries  before  they 
are  dried.  As  this  information  comes  from  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  great  fkill  and  veracity,  fo  I  cannot  doubt 
of  the  facl ;  and  if  fo,  this  alone  is  fufficient  to  fpoil 
the  belt  Coffee  in  the  world  ;  fo  that  I  am  at  a  lofs  to 
guefs  the  reafon  for  this  praflice,  which,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  can  only  be  intended  to  increafe  the 
weight,  therefore  mull  be  imputed  to  avarice,  the 
bane  of  every  public  good. 

There  was  fome  time  paft  an  imperfeft  account 
printed  in  the  papers,  of  the  caufe  why  the  American 
Coffee  was  not  fo  good  as  that  which  comes  from 
■Arabia  •,  in  which  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  goodnefs  of 
the  latter  proceeded  from  the  length  of  time  which 
the  berries  had  been  kept :  therefore  the  author  pro- 
pofes  that  the  American  Coffee  berries  fhould  be 
many  years  kept,  which  he  fays  will  render  them 
equally  good.  This  is  contrary  to  all  the  experience 
I  have  had,  or  can  learn,  from  thofe  who  have  feen 
the  whole  progrels  of  Coffee  in  Arabia,  with  their 
manner  of  drying  and  packing  jt  to  fend  abroad  ;  for 
two  gentlemen  who  had  lived  there  fome  years  al¬ 
lured  me,  that  the  berries,  when  firft  gathered,  were 
much  better  than  thofe  which  are  kept  any  time. 
And  a  curious  gentleman  who  reffded  in  Barbadoes 
two  years,  alfo  told  me,  that  he  never  drank  better 
Coffee  in  any  part  of  the  world,  than  v/hat  he  made 
from  the  freffi  berries  which  he  gathered  himfelf, 
and  roafted  as  he  had  occaffon  for  them  •,  which  is 
alfo  confirmed  by  the  trials  which  have  been  made 
with  the  berries  which  grow  in  the  ftoves  in  England, 
which  make  a  better  flavoured  liquor,  than  the  bell 
Arabian  Coffee  berries  which  can  be  procured  in 
England  •,  therefore  I  vvifli  thofe  who  are  inclinable 
to  cultivate  theie  trees  in  America,  would  make 
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choice  of  a  foil  father  dry  than  moift,  in  which  the 
trees  will  not  make  fo  great  progrefs  as  thofe  which 
grow  in  a  wet  foil,  nor  will  the  produce  be  fo  great ; 
but  as  the  quality  of  the  produce  will  be  fo  much 
improved,  it  will  certainly  be  of  greater  advantage 
to  them. 

The  next  thing  is,  to  permit  the  berries  to  remain 
fo  long  upon  the  trees,  till  their  fkins  are  fhrivelled 
and  turned  very  black  ;  which  it  is  true  will  greatly 
diminifh  their  weight,  but  then  the  commodity  will 
be  more  than  double  the  value  of  that  which  is 
gathered  fooner. 

When  the  berries  are  fully  ripe,  they  fhould  be  ga¬ 
thered,  or  rather  ffiaken  from  the  trees,  when  they  are ' 
perfedtly  dry,  and  fpread  abroad  upon  cloths  in  the 
fun  to-  dry,  carrying  them  every  evening  under  co¬ 
ver,  to  prevent  the  dews  from  falling  on  them,  or 
the  rain  if  any  fhould  happen :  and  when  they  are 
perfectly  dry,  they  fhould  be  carefully  packed  up  in 
cloths  or  bags,  three  or  four  times  double,  and  confe¬ 
quently  kept  in  a  dry  fituation  :  and  when  they  are 
lhipped  for  England,  it  fhould  be  on  board  thofe  vef- 
fels  which  have  no  rum,  left  the  Coffee  fhould  imbibe 
the  flavour,  which  cannot  be  prevented  when  (lowed 
in  the  fame  place.  For  fome  years  paft,  a  Coffee 
(hip  from  India  had  a  few  bags  of  pepper  put  on 
board,  the  flavour  of  which  was  imbibed  by  the  Cof¬ 
fee,  and  the  whole  cargo  fpoiled  thereby. 

As  the  quantity  of  Coffee  now  confumed  in  Britain 
is  very  much  increafed  of  late  years,  fo  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  worthy  of  public  confideration,  how  far  it 
may  be  neceffary  to  encourage  the  growth  of  it  in 
the  Britifh  colonies :  and  certainly  it  deferves  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  colonies,  to  im¬ 
prove  this  commodity  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power; 
and  not  to  have  fo  much  regard  to  the  quantity,  as 
to  the  quality  of  it ;  for  although  the  former  may 
appear  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in  point  of 
profit,  yet  the  goodnefs  of  every  commodity  mud 
always  claim  the  preference,  and  thereby  will  be 
found  of  more  lading  advantage  to  the  cultivator. 

C  O I X.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  927.  Lachryma  Jobi.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  531.  tab.  30 6.  Job’s  Tears. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant ;  the 
male  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  loofe  fpike ;  the  chaff  of 
thefe  have  two  valves ,  incloflng  two  flowers ,  the  valves 
are  oblong  and  bearded ;  the  petal  has  two  oval  valves , 
the  length  of  the  chaffs  with  narrow  beards :  thefe  have 
each  three  hairy  ftamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  four-cor¬ 
nered  fummits.  Inhere  are  a  few  female  flowers  fltuated 
at  the  bafe  of  the  male  fpike  in  the  fame  plant,  thefe  have 
bivalvular  chaff ;  the  valves  are  roundifh ,  thick ,  and 
fmooth ;  the  petal  hath  two  oval  valves ,  the  outer  being 
larger  and  bearded  at  both  ends.  They  have  a  fmall  oval 
germen ,  fupporting  a  fhort  flyle  divided  into  two  parts , 
crowned  by  two  horned  ftigmas  which  are  longer  than  the 
flower ,  and  covered  with  fine  hairs  \  the  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  hard ,  roundifh ,  fmooth  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fe<5lion 
of  Linmeus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  intitled  Monoecia 
Triandria.  The  plants  of  this  clafs  have  male  and 
female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant,  and  the  flowers  of 
this  feflion  have  three  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Coix  ( Lachryma  Jobi )  feminibus  ovatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
434.  Coix  with  oval  feeds.  Lachryma  Jobi.  Cluf.  Hid. 
p.  2.  Job's  Hears. 

2.  Coix  ( Angulatis )  feminibus  angulatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
438.  Coix  with  angular  feeds.  Lachryma  Jobi  Ameri¬ 
cana  altiffima,  Arundinis  folio  &  facie.  Plum.  Cat. 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where  the  poor  inhabitants  grind  the 
grain  to  flour  in  a  fcarcity  of  corn,  and  make  a  coarfe 
fort  of  bread  of  it. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  feldom  ripen  its  feeds 
in  England,  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  very  warm; 
from  a  thick  fibrous  root  is  fent  out  two  or  three  .. 
jointed  ftaiks,  which  rife  near  three  feet  high,  gar- 

niffied 
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nifhed  with  Tingle,  long,  narrow  leaves  at  each  joint, 
refembling  thole  of  the  Reed;  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaves 
come  out  the  fpikes  of  flowers,  Handing  on  fliort 
foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  fpikes  are  compofed  of  male  flow¬ 
ers  only,  and  below  them  is  fituated  one  or  two  fe¬ 
male  flowers ;  the  male  flowers  decay  foon  after  they 
have  Hied  their  farina ;  but  the  germen  of  the  female 
flowers  fwell  to  a  large  oval  feed,  which  is  hard, 
fmooth,  and  of  a  gray  colour,  greatly  refembling  the 
feeds  of  Gromwel,  from  whence  this  plant  has  been 
by  feveral  writers  titled  Lithofpermum. 

Thofe  who  are  defirous  to  cultivate  this  plant  in 
England,  may  procure  the  feeds  from  Portugal,  thefe 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring, 
to  bring  the  plants  forward,  and  afterward  tranfplant 
them  on  a  warm  border,  allowing  each  two  feet  room 
at  lead,  and  when  the  plants  have  taken  root,  they 
will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds.  Thefe  will  flower  about  Midfummer, 
and  in  warm  feafons,  the  feeds  will  ripen  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  much 
broader  leaves,  which  I  received  from  Smyrna  fome 
years  paid,  which  did  not  perfeft  feeds  here,  fo  I 
cannot  fay  whether  it  is  only  a  variety,  or  a  different 
fort  from  this. 

The  fecond  fort  will  grow  to  the  height  of  feven  or 
eight  feet,  and  the  items  become  hard,  like  the  Reed, 
or  Indian  Corn :  thefe  branch  out,  and  produce  fe¬ 
veral  fpikes  of  flowers ;  but  this  fort  will  not  live  in 
the  open  air  in  England,  therefore  fhould  be  plunged 
into  the  bark-ftove,  where  it  will  live  through  the 
winter,  and  produce  ripe  feeds  the  fecond  year ;  and 
may  be  continued  longer,  if  defired. 

COLCHICUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  415.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  348.  tab.  181,  182.  [So  called  from  Col- 
chos,  a  province  of  the  Levant  (now  called  Mingre- 
lia,  becaule  this  plant  was,  formerly  very  common  in 
that  place.]  Meadow  Saffron. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  flower  hath  neither  empalement  or  flpatha ;  it  hath 
one  petal ,  rifling  with  an  angular  tube  from  the  root , 
which  is  divided  at  the  top  into  fix  oval ,  concave ,  ere ll 
fegments ;  it  hath  fix  ftamina  which  are  floorter  than  the 
. petal ,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits  having  flour  valves. 
T he  germen  is  fituated  in  the  root ,  flupporting  three  flender 
flyles  the  length  of  the  ftamina ,  'crowned  by  reflexed  chan¬ 
nelled  fligmas ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  capfule 
with  three  lobes ,  having  a  fleam  on  the  infide ,  dividing 
it  into  three  cells ,  which  contain  feveral  roundiflh  rough 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feflion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  intitled  Hexandria  Trigynia, 
the  flower  having  fix  ftamina  and  three  flyles.  . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Colchicum  ( Autumnale )  foliis  planis  lanceolatis, 
erect  is.  Hort.  Cliff.  140.  Colchicum  with  plain ,  erect, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Colchicum  commune.  C.  B.  P. 
67.  Common  Meadow  Saffron. 

2..  Colchicum  ( Montanum )  foliis  linearibus,  patentifli- 
mis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  342.  Meadow  Saffron  with  very 
narrow  fpreading  leaves.  Colchicum  Montanum  an- 
guftifolium.  C.  B.  P.  68.  Narrow-leaved  Mountain 
Meadow  Saffron. 

3.  Colchicum  ( Variegatum )  foliis  undulatis  patentibus. 
Hort.  Cliff.  140.  Meadow  Saffron  with  waved  fpreading 
leaves.  Colchicum  Chionenfe,  floribus  fritillarias 
inftar  teflulatis,  foliis  undulatis.  Mor.  Hifl.  2.  p.  341. 
Meadow  Saffron  of  Chios ,  with  chequered  flowers  like 
Fritillary ,  and  waved  leaves. 

4,  Colchicum  ( ’Teffulatum )  foliis  planis  patentibus.  Col¬ 
chicum  with  plain  fpreading  leaves.  Colchicum  floribus 
fritillariae  inftar  teflulatis,  foliis  planis.  Mor.  Hift.  2. 
p.  341.  Meadow  Saffron ,  with  chequered  flowers  like 
Fritillary ,  and  plain  leaves. 

There  is  a  greater  variety  of  thefe  flowers  than  any 
here  enumerated,  which  differ  in  the  colour  of  their 
flowers,  and  other  little  accidents,  which  are  not 
lafting,  fo  muft  not  be  ranged  as  diftinft  fpecies. 
But  as  many  of  them  are  cultivated  in  flower-gardens, 
I  (hall  beg  leave  to  mention  thofe  varieties,  which 
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are  frequently  propagated  by  florifts.  Thefe  are 
mod  of  them  feminal  variations  from  the  Aril  fort. 
The  mod  common  Meadow  Saffron  hath  a  purplifh 
flower. 

The  Meadow  Saffron  with  white  flowers. 

Meadow  Saffron  with  flriped  flowers. 

Broad-leaved  Meadow  Saffron. 

Striped-leaved  Meadow  Saffron. 

Many  flowered  Meadow  Saffron. 

Meadow  Saffron  with  double  purplifh  flowers. 
Meadow  Saffron  with  double  white  flowers. 

Meadow  Saffron  with  many  white  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  both  in  the  weft  and 
north  of  England.  I  have  obferved  it  in  great  plenty 
in  the  meadows  near  Caftle  Bromwich,  in  Warwick- 
fhire,  in  the  beginning  of  September.  The  country 
people  call  the  flowers  Naked  Ladies,  becaufe  they 
come  up  naked,  without  any  leaves  or  cover.  This 
hath  a  bulbous  root,  about  the  flze  and  fhape  of 
thofe  of  the  Tulip,  but  not  fo  fharp-pointed  at  the 
top,  the  fkins  or  cover  is  alfo  of  a  darker  colour, 
Thefe  bulbs  are  renewed  every  year,  for  thofe  which 
produce  the  flowers  decay,  and  new  roots  are  formed 
above.  The  flowers  come  out  in  autumn ;  thefe 
arife  with  long  flender  tubes  from  the  root,  about 
four  inches  high,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Saffron, 
but  larger ;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and 
divided  into  fix  parts  at  the  top,  which  Hand  ereft ; 
the  number  of  flowers  is  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  roots,  from  two  to  feven  or  eight :  in 
March  the  green  leaves  appear,  thefe  are  commonly 
four  to  a  full  grown  root ;  they  are  folded  over  each 
other  below,  but  fpread  open  above  ground,  (landing 
crofs-ways :  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  when 
fully  grown,  are  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  one  and 
a  half  broad.  The  feed-veflel  comes  out  from  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves  in  April,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  May, 
fopn  after  which  the  leaves  decay. 

The  other  varieties  of  this,  are  fuppofed  to  have  ac¬ 
cidentally  rifen  from  the  feeds  of  this ;  fo  that  thofe 
who  are  defirous  to  obtain  a  variety  of  thefe  flowers, 
fliould  propagate  them  from  feeds,  by  which  method 
there  may  be  a  greater  variety  raifed. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  This  hath  a  fmaller  root  than 
the  firft,  and  a  darker  coat ;  >  the  flowers  appear  in 
Auguft  or  September ;  thefe  are  cut  into  fix  long 
narrow  fegments,  of  a  reddifli  purple  colour,  having 
fix  yellow  ftamina.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  come  up 
foon  after  the  flowers  decay,  and  continue  green  all 
the  winter,  like  the  Saffron  ;  thefe  are  long,  narrow, 
and  fpread  on  the  ground;  in  June  thefe  decay  like 
the  firft  fort. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  grow  naturally  in  the  Le¬ 
vant,  but  are  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Englifh 
gardens.  Thefe  flower  at  the  fame  time  as  the  firft 
fort,  and  the  green  leaves  come  up  in  the  fpring. .  The 
root  of  one  of  thefe  fpecies,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Her¬ 
ns  odabtyl  of  the  (hops. 

Thefe  are  all  very  pretty  varieties  for  a  flower-garden, 
producing  their  flowers  in  autumn,  when  few  other 
plants  are  in  beauty;  and  are  therefore,  by  fome, 
called  Naked  Ladies.  The  green  leaves  come  up 
in  the  fpring,  which  are  extended  to  a  great  length 
in  May,  then  the  green  leaves  begin  to  decay ;  foon 
after  which  time,  is  the  proper  feafon  to  tranfplant 
their  roots ;  for  if  they  are  differed  to  remain  in  the 
ground  till  Auguft,  they  will  fend  forth  frefh  fibres ; 
after  which  time  it  will  be  too  late  to  remove  them. 
The  roots  may  be  kept  above  ground  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Auguft ;  at  which  time,  if  they  are  not 
planted,  they  will  produce  their  flowers  as  they  lie 
out  of  the  ground,  but  this  will  greatly  weaken 
their  roots.  The  manner  of  planting  their  roots  being 
the  fame  as  Tulips,  &c.  I  (hall  forbear  mentioning 
it  here,  referring  the  reader  to  that  article :  and  alfo 
for  fowing  the  feeds,  by  which  means  new  varieties 
may  be  obtained,  I  (hall  refer  to  the  article  Xi- 
phion  ;  where  will  be  proper  directions  for  this 
work. 

4  A 
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COLD  Signifies  Something  devoid  of  heat,  or  which 
does  not  contain  in  it  any  particles  of  fire ;  acc0  ° 
to  which  definition,  cold  is  a  mere  ne8a“7Lnfl. 

And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  fentiments  of 
our  modern  philofophers,  who  fuppofe  cold  to  confil 
in  a  mere  privation  or  diminution  of  heat. 

Others  much  on  the  fame  principle,  define  cold 
be  that  ftate  of  the  minute  parts  of  a  body  wherein 
they  are  agitated  more  flowly ^and  &n  ty  h  ^ 

of  the  organs  of  feeling.  And  in  this  le  , 
a  mere  rerm  of  relation  :  and  hence  the  lame  Docly 
becomes  liable  to  be  perceived  hot  or  cold,  as  tl 
pSSes  of  k  are  in  greater  or  leffer  degree  of  motion 

fi,an  thofe  of  the  fenftble  organ.  .  r 

Heat  is  fuppofed  to  confift  in  a  particular  motion  o: 
the  carts  of  the  body  i  and  hence  the  nature  of  cold 

which  is  its  oppofite!,  is  eafily  ded,uablpa  or  “ 
thntcold  extinguifhes,  or  rather  abates  heat  M  hence 
t  hems  to  follow,  that  thofe  bodies  are  cold,  whicn 
check  and  reftrain  the  motion  of  the  particles,  wherein 

There°areT three  kinds  of  bodies  that  can  do  this; 
viz  either  thofe  whofe  particles  are  perfedlly  a,  reft  , 

1  hofe  whofe  particles  are  indeed  agitated,  but  with 
fcfi violence  than  thofe  of  the  hot  body  to  which 
they  are  applied ;  or,  laftly,  fuch  whofe  particles 
ha/e  a  motion  proper  for  exciting  the  fenfation  of 
heat  but  move  with  a  different  determination,  fo  as 
to  retard  and  change  the  motion  of  the  particles  of 

Hence^  three  different  kinds  of  cold,  or  cold  bodies, 

The  :  ft,  That  cold  is  common  to  all  hard  bodies  •, 
which  confifts  in  the  reft  of  their  parts.  _ 

The  2d  is,  That  which  rifes  from  plunging  any  part 
of  the  body  in  water ;  which  confifts  in  this,  that  the 
parts  of  our  prsecordia,  being  more  brifkly  agitated 
than  thofe  of  the  fluid,  communicate  part  ot  their 
motion  to  it. 

The  2d,  The  cold  felt  on  the  collection  of  warm  air 
with  a  pan,  or  in  blowing  hot  breath  out  of  our  mouth 
with  the  lips  clofe  fhut  •,  which  confifts  in  this,  that 
the  direft  motion  of  the  particles  of  air  does,  in  fome 
meafure,  change  and  rebate  the  motion  and  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  parts  of  the  body :  and  hence  it  _  is, 
that  a  cold  body  cannot  cool  another  without  heating 

itfelf.  .  c 

Hence  alfo  it  proceeds,  that  the  more  the  parts  ot  a 

frio-id  body  are  at  reft,  the  more  the  particles  of  a 
warm  body  that  is  applied  to  heat  them,  muft  lofe  of 
their  motion,  and  confequently  of  their  heat. 

Thus,  there  being  more  quiefeent  parts  in  marble 
than  in  wood,  which  is  full  of  pores  and  interftices, 
the  marble  is  felt  colder  than  the  wood :  and  hence 
alfo  we  may  underftand  why  air  near  marble,  and 
other  denfe  bodies,  feels  fomewhat  colder  than  in 
other  places. 

On  this  principle  the  two  latter  kinds  of  cold  appear 
fomewhat  more  than  privations :  the  particles  in¬ 
ducing  the  cold  may  be  efteemed  real  frigorific  cor- 
pufcles  •,  and  coldnefs  may  be  deemed  a  real  quality, 
as  well  as  hotnefs.  Thefe  particles  do  not  only  check 
the  agitation  of  thofe  continually  diffufed  from  the 
inner  parts  of  an  animal  to  the  outer  *,  but  having  an 
elaftic  power,  they  bend,  and  hang  about  the  fila¬ 
ments  of  the  body,  pinch  and  fqueeze  them  and 
hence  is  that  acute  pungent  fenfation  called  cold. 

That  cold  is  more  than  a  mere  relation  or  comparifon, 
is  evident  from  its  having  real  and  pofitive  effects  ; 
fuch  as  freezing,  congelation,  condenfation,  rarefac¬ 
tion,  burfting,  &c. 

Dr.  Clarke  takes  cold  to  be  owing  to  certain  nitrous 
and  other  faline  particles,  endued  with  particular  fi¬ 
gures  proper  to  produce  fuch  effects.  Hence  fal-ar- 
moniac,  fait  petre,  fait  of  urine,  and  many  other 
volatile  and  alkalizate  falts,  mixed  with  water, 
creafe  its  degree  of  cold  very  fenftbly. 

Hence  alfo  comes  that  popular  obfervation,  that  cole 
prevents  corruption  ;  which,  however,  muft  not  be 
admitted  without  an  exception  j  ftnee  if  an  hard  po 
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rous  body  have  its  interftices  filled  with  water,  and 
this  be  too  much  dilated  by  freezing,  the  including 
body  will  be  burft.  And  thus  it  is  that  cold  proves 
deftruttive  to  the  parts  of  fome  plants :  as  it  happened 
in  the  winters,  anno  1728,  and  1739-40,  in  leveraL 
trees,  whofe  trunks  were  much  expoied  to  the  iouth- 
weft’  the  fap  being  thereby  rarefied  by  the  warmth 
of  the  fun,  which,  for  feveral  days,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fevere  froft,  fhone  with  an  uncommon  heat, 
and  the  nights  coming  on  to  extreme  cold,  whereby 
the  rarefied  fap  was  fo  fuddenly  condenfed,  that  the 
fap-veffels  could  not  contain  it,  and  thereby  burft  oft 
the  bark  of  many  trees  almoft  from  top  to  bottom  ;  . 
and  this  chiefly  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  trees  ; 
as  it  did  of  feveral  large  trees  in  the  phyfic-garden 
at  Chelfea ;  and  feveral  Pear,  and  other  fruit-trees, 
in  the  nurferies  of  Mr.  Francis  Hunt  at  Putney,  &c. 
And  thus  it  is  that  great  quantities  of  trees  are  ren¬ 
dered  fhaken,  and  the  timber,  when  cut,  of  little 
value  •,  which  is  generally  the  cafe  in  very  fevere 
winters.  In  the  hard  froft  of  the  year  1739-40,  there  f 
was  great  damage  done  to  the  Oak-timber  in  molt 
parts  of  England,  bv  the  froft  penetrating  to  the  fap- 
veffels  of  the  trees-,  and  by  freezing  the  fap,  the 
veffels  could  not  contain  it,  but  burft  with  great 
noife  •,  fo  that  the  woods  refounded  with  a  node  fome¬ 
what  like  the  breaking  down  of  the  branches  of  trees, 

when  they  are  lopping.  _  . 

Dr  Boerhaave  fays,  That  there  is  no  fuch  tiling  in 
all  nature  as  abfolute  cold  ;  that  the  molt  fevere  he 
had  ever  known,  was  in  the  year  i72$»  tha*-  then  the 
water  would  freeze  while  it  ran  down  his  hand ;  and 
yet  even  then  the  cold  was  not  fo  complete,  but  that 
he  could  make  an  artificial  cold  greater  by  twelve 

Though  much  might  be  faid  as  to  the  effe&s  of  cold 
on  plants,  I  fhall  only  conclude  with  an  obfervation 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Hales,  who,  in  the  conclufion 
of  his  excellent  treatife  of  V egetable  Statics,  fays ; 

The  confiderable  quantity  of  moifture,  which  is  per- 
fpired  from  the  branches  of  trees  during  the  cold 
winter  feafon,  plainly  fhews  the  reafon  why,  in  along 
feafon  of  cold  north-eafterly  winds,  the  blofloms,  and 
tender  young-fet  fruit  and  leaves,  are,  in  the  eaily 
fpring,  fo  frequently  blafted,  viz.  by  having  the 
moifture  exhaled  fafter  than  can  be  fupplied  from 
the  trees ;  for,  doubtlefs,  moifture  nies  flower  from 
the  root,  the  colder  the  feafon  is,  though  it  rifes,  in 
fome  degree,  all  the  winter  •,  as  is  evident,  as  he  fays, 
from  his  fixteenth  experiment  in  the  faid  book.  . 

And  from  the  fame  caufe  it  is,  that  the  leafy  fpires 
of  Corn  are  by  thefe  cold  drying  winds  often  faded, 
and  turned  yellow  ;  which  makes  the  hufbandman, 
on  thefe  occafions,  wifh  for  fnow :  which,  though  it 
be  very  cold,  yet  it  not  only  defends  the  root  from 
being  frozen,  but  alfo  fereens  the  Corn  from  thefe 
drying  winds,  and  keeps  it  in  a  moift,  florid,  fupple 
ftate. 

It  feems  therefore  to  be  a  reafonable  direction,  which 
fome  authors,  who  write  on  agriculture  and  gardening 
o-ive,  viz.  During  thefe  cold  drying  winds,  when 
little  dew  falls,  to  water  the  trees  in  dry  foils,  in  the 
bloffoming  feafon,  and  while  the  young-fet  fruit  is 
tender  •,  and  provided  there  is  no  immediate  danger 
of  a  froft,  or  in  cafe  of  continued  froft,  to  take  care 
to  cover  the  trees  well,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
fprinkle  them  with  water;  which  is  imitating  na¬ 
ture’s  method  of  watering  every  part. 

As  to  doping  fhelters  over  wall-trees  he  fays ;  I  have 
often  found,  that  when  they  are  fo  broad,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  rain  or  dew  coming  at  the  trees,  they  do 
more  harm  than  good  in  thefe  long  eafterly  drying 
winds,  becaufe  they  prevent  the  rain  and  dews  failing 
on  them  •,  which  would  not  only  refrefh  and  fupple 
them,  but  alfo  nouriih  them :  but  in  cafe  of  fiiaip 
froft  after  a  fhower  of  rain,  thefe  fhelters  and  other 
fences  muft  needs  be  of  excellent  ufe  to  prevent  the 
almoft  total  deftruction  occafioned  by  the  freezing  of 
the  tender  parts  of  vegetables,  when  they  are  la-' 
turated  with  moifture. 

COLDENIA. 
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COLDENIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  159.  This  plant 
~  was  fo  titled  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Col- 
den,  of  North  America,  who  is  a  very  curious  bo- 
tan  ift,  and  has  difcovered  feveral  new  plants  which 
were  not  known  before. 

The  Characters  are, 

< The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  ereft 
leaves ,  which  are  as  long  as  the  petal.  It  hath  a  funnel- 
fhaped  flower  of  one  petal ,  fpreading  at  the  top ,  and  ob- 
tufe  •,  it  hath  four  ftamina ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  tube 
of  the  petal ,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  fituated  four  oval  ger men ,  each  fupporting  a  hairy 
ftyle  the  length  of  the ftamina ,  crowned  by  permanent  Jlig- 
mas.  The  ger  men  afterward  become  an  oval ,  compreffed. 
rough  fruit ,  with  four  cells ,  terminated  by  four  beaks, 
inclofed  by  the  empalement,  each  of  the  cells  containing  a 
fingle  feed ,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  angular  on  the  other. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourth  clafs,  intitled  Tetrandria  Te- 
tragynia,  the  flower  having  four  ftamina  and  four 
ftyles. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Coldenia  ( Procumbens ).  Flor.  Zeyl.  79.  This  is  by 
Dr.  Pluknet  titled,  Teucrii  facie  bifnagarica  tetra- 
coccos  roftrata.  Aim.  363. 

This  is  a  native  of  India,  from  whence  the  feeds 
have  been  brought  to  fome  of  the  curious  botanic 
gardens.  It  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  profeflbr 
of  botany  at  Upfal  in  Sweden.  It  is  an  annual  plant, 
whofe  branches  trail  on  the  ground ;  they  extend  near 
a  foot  from  the  root,  and  divide  into  many  fmaller 
branches,  garnifhed  with  fhort  leaves,  fitting  clofe 
to  them ;  thefe  are  deeply  crenated  on  their  edges, 
and  have  feveral  longitudinal  ve  ns  ;  they  are  of  a 
glaucous  colour,  and  come  out  without  order.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
growing  in  fmall  clufters ;  thefe  have  one  funnel- 
fhaped  petal  cut  into  four  fegments  at  the  top ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  very  fmall ;  they  have 
four  ftamina  and  four  ftyles,  having  hairy  ftigmas. 
When  the  flower  decays,  the  germen  becomes  a  fruit, 
compofed  of  four  cells,  wrapped  up  in  the  empale¬ 
ment,  each  containing  a  fingle  feed. 

.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  •,  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fnould  be  each  put  into 
a  feparate  fmall  pot,  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan¬ 
ners  bark,  obferving  to  fiiade  them  till  they  have 
taken  frefh  root ;  after  which  they  fhould  have  air 
admitted  to  them  every  day  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  gently  watered  two  or  three 
times  a  week  in  warm  weather,  but  they  muft  not 
have  too  much  moifture.  Thefe  plants  muft  remain 
in  the  hot-bed,  where  they  will  flower  in  June,  and 
the  feeds  will  ripen  in  September. 
COLEWORTS.  SeeBRASsiCA. 
COLLINSONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  38.  The  title 
of  this  plant  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon,  F.  R.  S.  a  moft  diftin- 
guiftied  promoter  of  botanical  ftudies,  and  the  firft 
who  introduced  this  plant,  -among  many  others,  to 
the  Englilh  gardens. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf, 
cut  into  five  equal  fegments  at  the  top,  the  three  upper 
being  reflected,  and  the  two  under  ereti.  The  flower  is 
■  funnel Jhaped,  of  one  petal  which  is  unequal,  and  much 
longer  than  the  empalement ,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the 
top ,  the  upper  being  jhort  and  obtufe ,  two  of  them  being 
refiexed ;  the  lower  lip  or  beard  is  longer ,  ending  in  many 
points.  It  hath  two  long  briftly  ftamina  which  are  eretl, 
terminated  by  incumbent  fummits.  It  hath  a  quadrifid  ob¬ 
tufe  germen,  with  a  large  gland,  fupporting  a  briftly  ftyle 
the  length  of  the  ftamina,  crowned  by  a  pointed  bifid  Jlig- 
ma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  fingle  roundifh  feed, 
fituated  in  the  bottom  of  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fec- 
tion  of  Linnzeus’s  fecond  clafs,  intitled  Diandria 
Monogynia,  the  flower  having  two  ftamina  and  one 
ftyle. 
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We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 
Collinsonia  ( Canadenfis )  foliis  cordatis  oppofkis.  Col- 
linfonia  with  heart-Jhaped  leaves  growing  oppofite. 

This  plant  was.  brought  from  Maryland,  where  it 
grows  wild,  as  it  alio  does  in  many  other  parts  of 
North  America,  by  the  fides  of  ditches,  and  in  low 
moift  ground,  where  it  ulually  rifes  to  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet ;  but  in  England  it  feldom  grows 
above  three  feet  high,  and  unlei's  it  be  planted^in  a 
moift  warm  fituation,  or  in  dry  weather  is  duly  wa¬ 
tered,  it  rarely  flowers  well ;  therefore  many  people 
keep  the  plants  in  large  pots,  for  the  more  convenient 
watering  them,  ,  but  thefe  plants  feldom  produce 
good  feeds ;  whereas  thofe  which,  are  planted  in  the 
full  ground,  and  are  conftantly  watered,  will  ripen 
feeds  very  well  in  good  leafons. 

This  hath  a  perennial  root.  The  ftalks  decay  in  the 
autumn,  and  frefh  ftioots  come  out  in  the  fpring. 
The  ftalks  are  fquare,  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  placed  oppofite,  which  are  fawed  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremity  of 
the  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes  ;  thefe  have  long  tubes,  and 
are  divided  into  five  parts  at  the  top  •,  they  are  of  a 
purplifh  yellow,  and  the  lo\Ver  fegment  is  terminated 
by  long  hairs.  The  flowers  appear  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  plant  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots  in  Odtober.  Thefe  roots  fhould  be  planted  at 
three  feet  diftance,  for  they  require  much  nourifh- 
ment,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  This  plant 
will  live  in  the  open  ground,  if  it  is  planted  in  a  fhel- 
tered  fituation. 

COLOCASIA.  See  Arum. 
COLOCYNTHIS.  See  Cucurbita. 
COLUMBINE.  See  Aquilegia. 
COLUMNEA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  28.  tab.  33.' 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  710.  The  title  of  this  genus  was 
given  to  it  by  Plumier,  in  honour  of  Fabius  Columna, 
a  nobleman  of  Rome,  who  has  publifhed  two  curious 
books  of  botany. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  cut 
into  five  parts  at  the  top  \  it  hath  one  petal,  of  the  {r in- 
gent)  or  griming  kind,  having  a  long  fwelling  tube ,  di¬ 
vided  above  into  two  lips,  the  upper  being  eretl,  concave , 
and  entire  •,  the  lower  is  divided  into  three  parts  which 
fpread  open  :  it  hath  four  ftamina,  two  being  longer  than 
the  other ;  thefe  are  inclofed  in  the  upper  lip,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  fingle  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  the 
roundijh  germen,  fupporting  a  fender  ftyle,  crowned  by  a 
bifid  acute  Jligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
globular  berry  with  two  cells,  lining  on  the  empale¬ 
ment,  and  is  of  the  fame  magnitude ,  containing  feveral  ob- 
long  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feeftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia.  The  flowers  of  this  clafs  have  ;two 
long  and  two  fhort  ftamina,  and  thofe  of  this  fedlion 
have  their  feeds  inclofed  in  a  capfule. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  gardens,  viz. 

Columnea  ( Scandens ).  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  638.  Columnea 
fcandens,  Phceniceo  flore,  fru£tu  albo.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  28.  Climbing  Columnea  with  a  fcarlet  flower  and  a 
white  fruit.  Plumier  mentions  a  variety  of  this,  with 
a  yellowifh  flower  and  a  white  fruit.  But  this  is  only 
a  feminal  variation  fuppofed  to  have  accidentally  rifen 
from  the  feeds  of  the  firft. 

I  received  feeds  of  the  fcarlet  fort  from  Carthagena  in 
New  Spain,  where  the  plants  grew  naturally.  This 
hath  a  climbing  ftalk,  which  faftens  itl'elf  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  plants,  whereby  it  is  fupported.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  ftand  upon  fhort 
foot-ftalks ;  thefe,  and  alfo  the  ftalks,  are  very  hairy ; 
but  the  plants  decayed  the  following  year,  before  they 
produced  any  flowers,  fo  that  I  can  give  no  deferip- 
tion  of  them. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  A- 
merica,  fo  are  too  tender  to  live  in  England,  unlefs 
they  are  preferved  in  the  ftove  •,  they  are  propagated 
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by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  in  a  good  hot-bed  ; 
and  .when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  treated 
in  the  Fame  way  as  other  tender  exotic  plants  which 
are  kept  in  the  bark-ftove. 

COLUTEA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  649.  tab.  417. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  77 6.  Bladder  Sena. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  bell-fhaped  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf , 
indented  in  five  parts.  The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly 
, kind .  ’The  ftandaro. I,  wings,  and  keel ,  vary  in  their  fi¬ 
gure  in  different  fpecies.  It  hath  ten  ftamina ,  nine  cf 
which  are  joined ,  the  other  ftands  feparate ,  which  are 
terminated  by  fingle  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an 
oblong  ger men,  which  is  compreffed,  fupporting  a  rifling 
fiyle,  crowned  by  a  bearded  line,  extended  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ftyle.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  broad  fwollen  pod  with  one  cell,  including  feve- 

ral  kidney-floaped  feeds.  _  .  5 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus  s  third 
feftion  of  his  feventeenth  clafs,  intitled  Diadelphia 
Decandria.  ft  he  flowers  of  this  clafs  have  ten  fta¬ 
mina,  nine  of  which  are  joined,  and  the  tenth  ftands 
feparate. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Colutea  ( Arborefcens )  arboroa,  foliolis  obcordatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  365.  Tree  Bladder  Sena  with  heart-fhaped 
lobes.  Colutea  veficaria.  C.  B.  P.  396.  Common  Blad¬ 
der  Sena.  * 

-2.  Colutea  ( Iftria )  foliolis  ovatis,  integerrimis,  caule 
fruticolo.  Shrubby  Bladder  Sena  with  oval  leaves  which 
are  entire. 

3.  Colutea  ( Orientalis )  foliolis  cordatis  minoribus, 
caule  fruticofo.  Bladder  Sena  with  fmaller  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  and  a  fkrubby  flalk.  Colutea  Orientalis  flore 
fansuinea  colons,  lutea  macula  notato.  Tourn.  Cor. 
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4.  Colutea  ( Frutefcens )  fruticofa  foliolis  ovato-oblon- 
gis.  Hort.  Cliff.  366.  Shrubby  Bladder  Sena  with  oblong 
oval  leaves.  Colutea  fEthiopica  flore  Phoeniceo,  folio 
Barbae  Jovis.  Breyn.  Cent.  1.  73.  ^Ethiopian  Bladder 
Sena  with  a  fcarlet  flower. 

'5.  Colutea  ( Americana )  foliolis  ovatis,  emarginatis, 
leguminibus  oblongis  compreflis  acuminatis,  caule 
arboreo.  Bladder  Sena  with  oval  leaves  indented  at 
the  topi  oblong ,  compreffed,  pointed  pods,  and  a  tree- 
•  like  flalk.  Colutea  Americana,  veficulis  oblongis 
compreflis.  Houft.  MSS.  American  Bladder  Sena 
with  oblong  compreffed  pods.  Dr.  Pluknet  titles  it  Co- 
lutea  Veras  Crucis  veficaria.  Aim.  111.pl.  165.  f.  3. 
Bladder  Sena  of  Vera  Cruz. 

6.  Colutea  ( Herbacea )  herbacea  foliolis  linearibus. 
Hort.  Upfal.  266.  Herbaceous  Bladder  Sena  with  narrow 
leaves.  Colutea  Africana  annua,  foliolis  parvis,  mu- 
cronatis,  veficulis  compreflis.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  87. 
tab.  44. 

7.  Colutea  ( Procumbens )  caulibus  procumbentibus,  fo- 
liolis  ovato-linearibus,  tomentofis,  floribus  alaribus 
pedunculis  longiflimis.  Bladder  Sena  with  trailing 
flalks,  oval  narrow  leaves  which  are  woolly,  and  flowers 
growing  from  the  fldes  of  the  flalks,  with  very  long  foot- 
ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  nurfery- 
gardens,  as  a  flowering  fhrub,  to  adorn  plantations. 

I  his  grows  naturally  in  Auftria,  in  the  fouth  of 
France  and  Italy,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  origi¬ 
nally  brought  to  England  •,  this  hath  leveral  woody 
ftems,  which  grow  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet,  fending  out  many  woody  branches,  garnifhed 
with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  four  or  five  pair 
of  oval  lobes,  placed  oppofite,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  •,  thefe  are  indented  at  the  top  in  form  of  a  heart, 
and  are  of  a  grayifh  colour.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  upon  (lender  foot-ftalks, 
about  two  inches  long,  each  fuftaining  two  or  three 
flowers  of  the  butterfly  kind,  whofe  ftandard  is  re¬ 
flexed  and  large.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  with  a 
daik-coloured  mark  on  the  petal  ;  thefe  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  inflated  pods  an  inch  and  a  halflong,  havino- 
a  (earn  on  the  upper  fide,  containing  a  fingle  row  of 
kidney-ihaped  feeds,  fattened  to  a  placenta.  This 
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flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  ati- 
tumn.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  reddifh  pod^ 
which  is  equally  common  in  the  gardens,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  only  an  accidental  variety,  for  the  plants 
do  not  differ  in  any  other  part. 

The.  feeds  of  the  lecond  fort  were  brought  from  the 
Levant  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Pocock,  which  lucceed- 
ed  in  the  garden  at  Chellea  •,  and  fince  Dr.  Ruffe}, 
who  ‘refided  many  years  at  Aleppo,  brought  over 
dried  lamples  of  this  fort,  which  he  affures  me  grow 
common  near  that  city.  This  fort  feldom  grows 
more  than  fix  or  feven  feet  high  ;  the  branches  are 
very  (lender,  and  fpread  out  on  every  fide,  garnilhed 
with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  nine  pair  of  fmall, 
oval,  entire  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  the 
flowers  ftand  upon  (lender  foot-ftalks,  about  the  fame 
length  of  the  former.  The  flowers  are  alfo  like 
thole,  but  are  of  a  brighter  yellow.  This  fort  begins 
to  flower  early  in  May,  and  continues  flowering  till 
the  middle  of  Oftober. 

The  third  fort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in 
the  Levant,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  the 
royal  garden  at  Paris,  where  they  fucceeded,  and 
fince  have  been  communicated  to  moft  of  the  curious 
gardens  in  Europe.  This  hath  a  woody  ftem,  which 
fends  out  many  branches  on  every  fide,  which  do  not 
rife  above  feven  or  eight  feet  high ;  thefe  are  not  fo 
ftrong  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of 
fmall  heart-fhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
The  flowers  proceed  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  ~ 
Handing  upon  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  two  or 
three  flowers,  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but 
fmaller  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  red  colour,  marked  with 
yellow  :  thefe  appear  in  J une,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  brought  to  Europe.  This 
hath  a  weak  fhrubby  (talk,  which  fends  out  fide 
branches,  growing  eredl,  garniftied  with  equal  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  ten  or  twelve  pair  of  fmall,  oval, 
oblong,  hoary  lobes.'  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  branches  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  each  foot-ftalk  fuftaining  three  or  four  fcarlet 
flowers,  which  are  longer  than  thole  of  the  other 
forts,  and  are  not  reflexed;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
inflated  pods,  containing  one  row  of  kidney-ihaped 
feeds.  The  ufual  time  of  this  plant  producing  its 
flowers  is  in  June ;  but  when  the  feeds  are  fown  early 
in  the  fpring,  the  plants  frequently  flower  the  follow¬ 
ing  autumn. 


The  fifth  fort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  in 
New  Spain,  in  the  year  1730,  by  the  lateJDr.  Houf- 
toun.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  (talk,  which  riles  to  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  fending  out  many 
branches,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
three  pair  of  oval  lobes,  tetminated  by  an  odd  one ; 
thefe  are  indented  at  the  top,  and  are  of-a  light  green. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  ftand  two  or 
three  upon  each  foot-ftalk,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
compreffed  winged  pods  near  four  inches  long,  which 
end  in  long  points. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  is  an  annual  plant  of  little  beauty,  fo 
is  rarely  cultivated  but  in  botanic  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety.  It  riles  with  a  (lender  herbaceous 
ftalk  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing  upward 
into  three  or  four  branches,  garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  very  narrow 
lobes  an  inch  long,  which  are  a  little  hoary.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  purplifh  colour,  Handing 
three  together  on  (lender  foot-ftalks,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  flat  oval  pods,  each  containing  two  or 
three  kidney- fliaped  feeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  and  the  plant  decays  foon 
after. 

T  he  feeds  of  the  feventh  fort  were  fent  me  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1753,  which  have  fucceeded 
in  the  garden  at  Chelfea.  This  plant  hath  many  flen-  *■ 
der  ligneous  ftalks,  which  trail  on  the  ground, .  and 
6  are 
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are  divided  into  many  fmaller  branches,  garniflied 
with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
pair  of  fmall,  narrow,  oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one *,  thefe,  and  alfo  the  ftalks,  are  covered  with 
a  whitifh  down.  The  flowers  are  very  fmall,  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  ftand  upon  very  long  (lender  foot- 
ftalks,  each  fuftaining  three  or  four  flowers  j  thefe 
are  lucceeded  by  comprefled  pods  little  more  than 
half  an  inch  long,  which  are  a  little  bent  like  a  fickle, 
each  containing  a  Angle  row  of  fmall  kidney-fhaped 
feeds.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which, 
if  fheltered  in  the  winter,  will  continue  feveral  years  ; 
but  the  branches  do  not  extend  more  than  a  foot  in 
length,  and  unlefs  they  are  fupported,  always  trail 
upon  the  ground. 

The  three  firft  mentioned  forts  are  very  hardy  fhrubs, 
which  thrive  in  the  open  air  extremely  well,  fo  are 
generally  propagated  for  fale  in  the  nurfery-gardens ; 
but  the  firft  fort  hath  been  longer  in  England,  fo 
is  more  generally  known  and  propagated  than  either 
of  the  other,  which  have  been  but  few  years  in  the 
Englifn  gardens,  nor  has  the  third  fort  been  long 
known  in  this  country.  This  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  botanic  books ;  but  as  the  feeds  ripen  here 
very  well,  in  a  few  years  it  may  be  in  as  great  plenty 
as  the  firft  fort. 

The  three  firft  forts  are  propagated  by  flowing  their  feeds 
any  time  in  the  fpring,  in  a  bed  of  common  earth ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept 
clear  from  weeds ;  and  the  Michaelmas  following 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  either  into  nurfery  rows, 
or  in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain ; 
for  if  they  are  let  grow  in  the  feed- bed  too  long, 
they  are  very  fubjedt  to  have  downright  tap-roots, 
which  renders  them  unfit  for  tranfplantation ;  nor 
fhould  thefe  trees  be  fuffered  to  remain  too  long  in 
the  nurfery  before  they  are  tranfplanted,  wheretheyare 
to  remain  for  the  fame  reafon. 

The  firft  fort  will  grow  to  the  height  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet,  fo  is  very  proper  to  intermix  with  trees 
of  a  middling  growth  in  wildernefs  quarters ;  or  in 
clumps  of  flowering  trees,  where  the  oddnefs  of  their 
flowers  and  pods  will  make  a  pretty  variety,  efpe- 
cially  as  thefe  trees  continue  a  long  time  in  flower 
for  they  ufually  begin  flowering  by  the  end  of  May, 
and  from  that  time  to  September  they  are  feldom 
deftitute  of  flowers,  but  efpecially  the  fecond  fort. 
Thefe  fhrubs  make  great  fhoots  annually,  which  are 
frequently  broken  down  by  ftrong  winds  in  the  fum- 
mer  ;  fo  that  if  they  are  not  fheltered  by  other  trees, 
their  branches  fhould  be  fupported,  otherwife  they' 
will  be  broken  and  fplit  off,  whereby  the  trees  will 
be  rendered  unfightly. 

The  third  fort  does  not  grow  fo  tall  as  the  common, 
but  makes  a  more  regular  flhrub  and  is  lefs  liable  to 
fplit.  The  flowers  of  this  fort  areof  a  dufky  red  colour, 
fpotted  with  yellow,  fo  it  makes  a  very  pretty  variety, 
and  is  as  hardy  as  the  common  fort,  therefore  may 
be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  fourth  fort  is  tender,  To  will  not  live  through 
the  winters  (when  they  are  fevere)  in  the  open  air  in 
England*,  but  in  mild  winters,  if  they  are  planted  in 
a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation,  they  will  thrive  very 
well  *,  and  thofe  plants  which  live  abroad  will  flower 
much  ftronger,  and  make  a  finer  appearance,  than 
thofe  which  are  preferved  in  the  green-houfe  *,  for 
thefe  plants  require  a  large  fhare  of  air,  otherwife  they 
are  apt  to  draw  up  weak,  fo  feldom  produce  their 
flowers  in  plenty ;  therefore  when  any  of  the  plants 
are  fneltered  in  winter,  they  muft  be  placed  as  near 
the  window  as  polfible,  that  they  may  have  all  the 
advantages  of  air ;  and  in  the  fpring  they  muft  be 
hardened,  to  bear  the  open  air  as  foon  as  polfible. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  former.  If 
the  feeds  are  fown  early  in  the  fpring  upon  a  warm 
border  of  light  earth,  the  plants  will  flower  in  Au- 
guft  *,  and,  if  the  autumn  proves  favourable,  they 
will  fometimes  ripen  their  feeds  very  well ;  but  there 
are  fome  perfons  who  flow  the  feeds  upon  a  moderate  | 
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hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  whereby  they  bring  their  plants 
fo  forward  as  to  flower  in  July,  whereby  the  feeds  are 
generally  perfected  from  thefe  plants.  When  the 
plants  are  tranfplanted,  it  fhould  always  be  done 
while  they  are  young,  for  they  do  not  bear  removing 
when  they  are  large.  This  fort  will  fometimes  live 
in  the  open  air  for  three  or  four  years,  when  they 
ftand  in  a  well  fheltered  fituation  ;  and  thefe  will  grow 
to  have  large  heads,  and  make  a  very  fine  appearance 
when  they  are  in  flower ;  they  will  alfo  continue  much 
longer  in  beauty  than  thofe  plants  which  are  treated 
more  tenderly. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  warm  countries,  fo 
is  too  tender  [to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England. 
It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants  are  two 
inches  high,  they  fiiouid  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a 
feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  ihade 
them  till  they  have  taken  freflh  root  *,  after  which 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  plants 
from  the  fame  climate,  always  keeping  them  in  a 
ftove,  which  fhould  be  of  a  moderate  temperature 
of  heat. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  low  annual  plant,  which  feldom 
grows  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height  *,  the 
flowers  being  fmall,  and  having  little  beauty,  it  is 
feldom  preferved  but  in  botanic  gardens.  The  feeds 
of  this  fort  muft  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in 
the  fpring,  and  the  plants  muft  be  planted  into  fmall 
pots,  and  brought  forward  in  another  hot-bed.  In 
July  they  will  flower,  when  they  may  be  expofed  in 
the  open  air,  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  the  feeds 
will  ripen  in  September,  and  the  plants  will  foon  af¬ 
ter  decay. 

The  feventh  fort  may  be  raifed  on  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  fpring,  and  afterward  expofed  to  the  open 
air  in  fummer ;  but  in  winter  they  muft  be  fheltered 
under  a  frame,  otherwife  the  froft  will  deftroy  them. 

COLL  I  FLO  WEE.  See  Brassica. 
COLUTEA  SCORPIOIDES.  See Emerus. 

COMA  AUREA.  See  Chrysocoma. 

C  O  M  A  R  U  M.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  563.  Pentaphy Abi¬ 
des.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  298.  Marfh  Cinquefoil. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  large  fpr  ending  empalement  of  one  leafy 
divided  into  ten  parts  at  the  top ,  which  is  coloured .  •  It 
hath  five  oblong  petals ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  empale¬ 
ment  ,  but  are  much  fmaller.  It  hath  twenty  or  more  per¬ 
manent  jiamina,  which  are  inferted  into  the  empaleme?ipy 
terminated  by  moon-fhaped  fummits.  It  hath  a  great 
number  of  fmall  roundifh  germen  collected  into  a.  heady  hav¬ 
ing  fhort  fingle  ftyles  arifing  from  their  fiides ,  which  are 
crowned  by  fingle  ftigmas.  The  common  receptacle  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  large  flefby  fruit ,  having  many  pointed 
feeds  adhering  to  it. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fecftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  intitled  Icofandria  Polygy- 
nia,  the  flower  having  many  ftamina  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  ftyles. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Comarum  {.Paluftre').  FI.  Lapp.  214.  Pentaphylloides 
paluftre  rubrum.  Inft.  R.  H.  298.  Red  Marfh  Baft ard 
Cinquefoil ;  and  the  Quinquefolium  paluftre  rubrum. 
C.  B.  P:  326.  Red  Marfa  Cinquefoil. 

There  is  another  variety  of  this,  which  grows  plen¬ 
tifully  in  Ireland,  and  alfo  in  ieveral  places  in  the 
north  of  England,  from  whence  I  have  procured 
many  of  the  plants,  which  after  one  year’s  growth  in 
the  garden,  have  been  fo  like  the  common  fort,  as 
not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it  j  fo  that  the  different 
appearance  which  it  has  in  the  places  where  it  grows 
notu rally,  may  be  fuppofed  to  arile  from  the  foil  and 
fituation.  This  is  by  Dr.  Plukenet  tided  Pentaphvl- 
lum  paluftre  rubrum,  craffis  &  villofis  foliis  Sueci- 
cum  &  Hibernicum.  Aim.  284.  Red  Marfh  Cinquefoil 
of  Sweden  and  Ireland ,  with  thick  and  hairy  leaves. 

This  plant  hath  creeping  woody  roots,  which  fend- 
out  many  black  fibres,  penetrating  deep  into  the 
ground,  from  which arife many  herbaceous  ftalks  about 
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tA'C  feet  Wh,  which  generally  incline  to  the  ground  •, 
thefe  are  o-arnifhed  at  each  joint  with  one  winged  leaf, 

Compofed  of  five,  fix,  or  feven  lobes,  which  rile 
above  each  other,  the  {piddle  being  the  largeft  •,  the 
lower  diminifhing,  and  with  their  bale  embrace  the 
ftalks  ;  thefe  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  fmooth 
above,  of  a  light  green,  and  hoary  on  their  under 
fide.  The  fiowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the 
Italics,  three  or  four  together  on  fhort  foot-ftalks  i 
thefe  have  a  large  fpreading  empalement,  which  is 
red  on  the  upper  fide,  and  divided  at  the  top  into 
ten  parts  •,  in  the  center  fits  the  five  petals,  whicu  are 
red,  and  not  more  than  a  third  part  the  fize  of  the 
empalement  •,  within  thefe  are  fituated  many  geimen, 
attended  by  twenty  or  more  ftamina,  terminated  by 
dark  fummits.  After  the  flower  is  pall',  the  recep¬ 
tacle  which  fits  in  the  bottom  of  the  empalement, 
becomes  a  flelhy  fruit',  fomewhat  like  a  Strawberry, 
but  flatter,  including  a  great  number  of  pointed 
feeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  leeds  ripen  in 

autumn.  . 

As  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  bogs,  they  are  with 
difficult v  preferved  in  gardens,  for  they  mull  be 
planted  in  a  foil  as  near  to  that  of  their  natural  growth 
as  poflible ;  they  are  very  apt  to  fpread  much  at  the 
root,  when  in  a  proper  fituation :  fo  whoever  is  in¬ 
clinable  to  preferve  thefe  plants,  may  remove  them 
from  the  places  of  their  growth  in  Odlober ;  and  if 
they  are  planted  on  a  bog,  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  the  plants  fucceeding.  There  are  a  few  of  thefe 
plants  now  growing  upon  a  bog  at  Hampllead,  which 
were  planted  there  fome  years  ago ;  but  the  neareli 
place  to  London,  where  they  grow  wild  in  plenty,  is 
in  the  meadows  near  Guilford  in  Surry. 

COMMELINA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  58.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  48.  tab.  38.  Zanonia.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  3 81  tab. 
38.  This  plant  was  fo  called  by  father  Plumier,  from 
Dr.  Commeline,  a  famous  profeffor  of  botany  at  Am- 
flerdam. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  permanent  fpatha ,  which  is  large ,  heart-Jhaped , 
comprejfed ,  and  Jhut  together.  The  flower  hath  fix  con¬ 
cave  petals ,  three  or  four  of  which  are  fmall  and  oval , 
(thefe  are  frequently  taken  for  the  empalement)  the  other 
are  large ,  roundijh ,  and  coloured.  It  hath  three  nedla- 
riums ,  [which  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  ftamina  ;)  thefe 
have  proper  ftamina ,  which  fit  horizontal ,  and  are  Jhapcd 
like  a  croft.  There  are  three  awl-fhaped  ftamina ,  which 
recline ,  and  fit  about  thofe  of  the  nebiarium ,  which  are 
terminated  by  oval  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a 
roundijh  germen ,  fupporting  a  twining  Jlyle ,  crowned  by 
a  finglc  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  naked 
globular  capfule ,  with  three  furrows ,  having  three  cells , 
each  containing  two  angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firffc  feflion  of 
Linnaeus’s  third  clafs,  intitled  Triandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  three  ftamina  and  one  ftyle  ;  to 
this  genus  he  has  joined  the  Zanonia  of  Plumier, 
which  was  feparated  by  that  author  from  Commelina, 
becaufe  the  flower  has  three  petals,  and  his  Commelina 
but  two ;  whereas  the  feveral  fpecies  of  this  genus 
moft  of  them  differ  in  the  number  of  their  petals, 
iome  having  two  green,  and  four  coloured  petals, 
others  are  equal,  and  fome  have  four  green,  and  but 
two  coloured  petals. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Commelina  ( Communis )  corollis  incequalibus,  foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis,  acutis,  caule  procumbente,  glabro. 
Hort.  Upfal.  18.  Commelina  with  unequal  petals,  oval, 
fpear-fhaped,  pointed  leaves,  and  a  fmooth  trailing  ftalk. 
Commelina  procumbens  annua,  faponarite  folio.  Hort. 
Elth.  93.  tab.  78. 

2.  Commei.jna  (Eredla)  corollis  inaequalibus,  foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis,  caule  erefto,  fcabro,  fimplicifiimo. 
Hort.  Upfal.  18.  Commelina  with  unequal  petals,  oval 
fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  and  a  fingle ,  upright,  rough  ftalk. 
Commelina  erefta,  ampliore  fubcaeruleo  flore.  Hort. 

’  Elth.  94.  tab.  78. 

3.  Commelina  ( Africana )  corollis  inaequalibus,  foliis 
lanceolatis,  glabris,  obtufis,  caule  repente.  Lin,  Sp. 
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Plant.  41.  Commelina  with  unequal  petals,  fmooth,  fpsar- 
ft: aped,  obtufe  leaves,  and  a  creeping  ftalk.  Commelina 
procumbens,  flore  luteo.  Prod.  Leyd.  538. 

4.  Commelina  (T uberofa )  corollis  aequalibus  foliis  ovato- 
lanceolatis,  fubcilliatis.  Llort.  Upfal.  18.  CommeUna 
with  equal  petals,  and  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  art 
hairy  on  their  under  fide.  Commelina  radice  anacamp- 
ferotidis.  Elort.  Elth.  94.  tab.  79. 

5.  Commelina  ( Zanonia )  corollis  aequalibus,  pedun- 
culis  incraffatis,  foliis  lanceolatis,  vaginis  laxis  mar- 
gine  hirlutis  bradteis  geminis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  61. 
Commelina  with  equal  petals,  thick  footflalks  to  the 
flower ,  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  a  loofe  hood,  and  double 
brabtea.  Zanonia  graminea  perfoliata.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  38. 

There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  but  thofe 
which  are  here  enumerated,  are  all  that  1  have  feen 
growing  in  the  Englifh  gardens. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  and  alfo  in  Africa;  this  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  hath  feveral  trailing  ftalks,  that  put 
out  roots  at  the  joints,  which  ftrike  into  the  ground; 
at  each  joint  is  placed  one  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaf, 
ending  in  a  point,  embracing  the  ftalk  with  its  bale, 
and  hath  feveral  longitudinal  veins:  they  are  of  a  deep 
green,  and  fmooth.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
bofom  of  the  leaves,  included  in  a  fpatha,  which  is 
comprefled  and  fhut  up,  each  having  two  or  three 
flowers,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  compofed  of 
two  large  blue  petals,  and  four  fmall  green  ones, 
which  have  generally  been  termed  the  empalement 
of  the  flower ;  within  thefe  are  fituated  three  nedta- 
riums,  each  having  a  flender  ftamina  fixed  on  the 
fide ;  thefe  furround  the  germen,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  roundifh  capfule  having  three  cells,  in  each 
of  thefe  is  lodged  two  angular  feeds.  It  fiowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This 
plant  was  titled  Ephemeron  flore  dipetalo,  by  fome 
of  the  older  writers  on  botany. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Penfylvania,  from 
whence  I  received  the  feed;  this  hath  a  perennial 
root,  compofed  of  many  white  fibres;  the  ftalks  rife  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  are  upright,  rough,  herbaceous, 
and  about  the  fize  of  quills ;  thefe  have  a  fingle  leaf 
at  each  joint,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and 
embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bale  ;  the  flowers  come 
out  from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  ftalk,  fitting  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  bluifh  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds 
as  the  firft  fort.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  firft,  but  the  feeds  do  not  often  ripen  in 
England. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa;  this  hath 
a  fibrous  root,  which  fends  out  many  trailing  ftalks 
three  feet  long,  which  fend  out  roots  at  every  joint, 
and  from  them  many  more  fhoots  are  produced ;  fo 
that  where  the  plants  are  in  a  proper  degree  of  warmth, 
and  have  room  to  fpread,  they  will  cover  a  large  fur- 
face  of  ground.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  very 
like  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  the  flowers  are  larger  and 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour ;  the  petals  of  this  are  heart- 
ihaped,  and  the  feed-veffels  are  larger.  This  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  near  Old  Vera  Cruz 
in  New  Spain,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  lent  me 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  hath  a  thick  flelhy 
root  compofed  of  feveral  tubers,  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  Ranunculus,  feveral  joining  together  at  the  top, 
where  they  form  a  head,  and  diminiih  gradually 
downward  ;  from  this  arile  one  or  two  inclining  ftalks, 
which  fend  out  fide  branches  from  their  lower  parts; 
thefe  are  garnilhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  part 
of  which  have  long  foot-ftalks,  the  others  embrace 
the  ftalks  with  their  bafe  ;  they  have  fhort  hairs  on 
their  under  fide,  and  toward  the  ftalk,  but  are  fmooth 
above,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  clofe  every 
evening,  or  in  cold  weather.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  from  the 
bofom  of  the  leaves,  Handing  upon  flender  foot-ftalks; 

•  thefe  are  compofed  of  three  blue  petals  which  are 
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pretty  large  and  roundifh,  and  three  (mailer  which 
are  green;  the  feeds  are  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts. 
It  flowers  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn,  foon  after  which  the  Italics  decay, 
but  the  roots  may  be  preferved  two  or  three  years,  if 
they  are  planted  in  a  Hove  in  winter. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies;  the 
feeds  of  this  were  fent  me  from  the  ifiand  of  Barbuda. 
This  hath  trailing  ftalks  like  the  firft,  which  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  narrow  graffy  leaves,  embracing  the 
ftalks  with  their  bafe  ;  the  flowefs  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  ftalks,  upon  thick  foot-ftalks,  three  flow¬ 
ers  generally  fitting  on  each.  The  flowers  have  three 
equal  large  petals  of  a  fky  blue,  and  three  fmaller 
which  are  green.  Thefe  flower  in  July  and  Auguft, 
but  have  not  perfected  feeds  in  England. 

All  the  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds ;  the  firft  will 
grow  if  fown  in  the  full  ground  ;  but  if  the  feeds  are 
fown  upon  a  warm  border  of  light  earth  in  autumn, 
the  plants  will  rife  early  in  the  fpring ;  fo  from  thefe 
goods  feeds  may  be  expeCted,  if  the  feafon  proves 
favourable;  whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring, 
often  lie  long  in  the  ground,  fo  rarely  ripen  their 
feed.  Thefe  plants  have  but  little  beauty,  fo  that 
two  or  three  of  each  fort,  is  as  many  as  moft  people 
choofe  to  have ;  therefore  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in 
autumn  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  or 
the  feeds  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  require 
no- farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds. 
The  fecond  fort  hath  a  perennial  root ;  this  feldom 
ripens  feeds  in  England,  but  the  roots  fend  out  off- 
fets,  by  which  the  plant  is  eafily  propagated.  But  it 
is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  full  ground  in  winter,  un- 
lefs  it  has  a  warm  flickered  fituation ;  therefore 
fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  flickered  under  a 
common  frame  in  winter,  and  expofed  abroad  in  fum- 
mer ;  the  beft  time  to  tranfplant  and  part  thefe  roots 
is  about  the  end  of  March. 

-  The  other  forts  are  tender,  fo  their  feeds  mull  be 
fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when 
the  plants  are  two  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  to  a  frefli  hot-bed  to  bring  the  plants  forward; 
when  they  have ‘taken  frefli  root,  they  fhould  have 
a  large  fliare  of  frefli  air  admitted  to  them  every  day 
in  warm  weather,  to  prevent  their  growing  weak;  and 
in  June  thefe  may  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranf- 
planted  on  a  warm  border  of  light  earth,  obferving 
to  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  frefli  root-*,  after 
which  they  will  require  no  other  care,  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds.  With  this  management  the 
plants  will  flower  and  produce  good  feeds. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  may  be  continued,  if  they 
are  planted  in  pots,  and  in  autumn  placed  in  the 
bark-ftove ;  or  if  the  roots  of  the  fourth  fort  are  taken 
out  of.  the  ground  in  autumn,  and  kept  in  a  warm 
place  in  winter,  they  may  be  planted  again  in  the 
fpring,  placing  them  on  a  hot-bed  to  forward  their 
Flooring,  and  thefe  will  produce  ftronger  plants  than 
thofe  which  rife  from  feeds. 

COMMONS  and  COMMON-FIELDS.  See 
Land. 

COMPARTMENTS  are  beds, .  plats,  borders, 
and  walks,  laid  out  according  to  the  form  of  the 
ground,  and  ingenuity  of  the  artift,  and  depend  more 
on  a  good  fancy  than  any  rules.  Thefe  are  diverfified 
in  knots,  flower-gardens,  or  parterres,  of  which  there 
are  great  variety,  and  may  be  diverfified  infinitely, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  defigners. 

Plain  compartments  are  pieces  of  ground  divided  into 
equal  iquares  and  flower-beds,  marked  out  by  the 
line,  of  equal  length  and  breadth. 

Some  perfons  allow  to  thefe  fquares,  borders  of  two 
feet  m  breadth,  and  not  more,  if  the  plat  of  ground 
be  i m all ;  but  if  they  be  reafonably  large,  three  feet; 
and  they  edge  the  borders  with  Box,  or  upright  hardy 
Thyme,  or  ibme  other  aromatic  herbs  or  flowers,  for 
the  fake  of  the  greater  neatnefs. 

And  in  order  to  prelerve  the  paths  and  alleys  of  com¬ 
partments  firm,  even,  and  durable,  they  lay  them 
with  a  coat  of  land  or  gravel,  two  or  three  inches 
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thick,  keeping  them  hoed  and  weeded  as  ofteri  as 
there  fhould  be  occafion.  \ 

Thefe  compartments  were  much  efteemed  by  the 
French,  whofe  gardens  were  all  laid  out  into  feveral 
compartments,  falons,  bofquets,  &c.  after  the  manner 
of  architects  in  buildings ;  but  thefe  ftiff,  unnatural 
gardens  are  nowjuftiy  exploded,  and  a  much  better 
tafte  has  of  late  prevailed  in  the  Engl  rib  gardens. 

COMPOSTS  are  £b  called  of  compofta,  or  com- 
pofita,  Lat.  compounds,  or  componere,  Lat.  to  com¬ 
pound  or  mix :  and  in  husbandry  and  gardening  they 
fignify  feveral  forts  of  foils  or  earthy  matter  mixed 
together,  in  order  to  make  a  manure  for  affifting  the 
natural  earth  in  the  work  of  vegetation,  by  w'ay  of 
amendment  or  improvement. 

Compofts  are  various,  and  ought  to  be  different,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  nature  of  quality  of  the  foils 
which  they  are  defigned  to  meliorate  :  and  according 
as  the  land  is  either  light,  fandy,  loofe,  heavy,  clayey, 
or  cloddy.  A  light  loofe  land  requires  a  compoft  of 
a  heavy  nature,  as  the  fcouring  of  deep  ditches, 
ponds,  &c. 

So  on  the  other  hand,  a  land  that  is  heavy,  clayey, 
or  cloddy,  requires  a  compoft  of  a  more  fprightly  and 
fiery  nature,  that  will  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  lumpifh 
clods;  which  if  they  were  not  thus  managed,  would 
very  much  obftruct  the  work  of  vegetation. 

The  great  ufe  of  compofts  is  for  fuch  plants  as  are 
preferved  in  pots  or  tubs ;  or  in  fmall  beds  or  borders 
of  flower-gardens ;  which  is  what  I  ihall  here  men¬ 
tion,  and  fhall  treat  of  thofe  compofts  or  dreffings, 
which  are  ufed  in  gardens  and  fields,  under  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  Dung  and  Manure. 

As  fome  plants  delight  in  a  rich  light  foil,  others  in 
a  poor  fandy  foil,  and  fome  in  a  loamy  foil ;  fo  there 
fhould  be  different  compofts  prepared,  in  all  thofe 
gardens,  where  a  great  variety  of  plants  are  culti¬ 
vated :  and  this  is  much  more  neceffary  in  count  ies 
at  a  great  diftance  from  London,  than  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  it,  becaufe  there  is  fo  great  variety  of 
lands,  within  ten  miles  round  London,  which  have 
been  fo  long  dreffed  and  cultivated,  that  a  fupply  of 
earth  fit  for  all  forts  of  plants,  may  be  eafily  pro¬ 
cured  ;  but  in  fome  places  which  are  at  a  diftance 
from  large  towns,  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  a 
quantity  of  earth  proper  for  the  choicer  forts  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  plants ;  therefore  the  compofts  will  require 
more  care,  and  fhould  be  mixed  a  confiderable  time 
longer  before  they  are  ufed  ;  that  they  may  have  the 
advantage  of  heat  and  cold,  to  meliorate  and  improve 
them ;  and  fhould  be  frequently  turned  over,  that 
the  parts  may  be  well  mixed  and  incorporated,  and 
the  clods  well  broken  and  divided. 

Almoft  every  one  who  hath  written  on  this  fubjeCt, 
hath  directed  the  procuring  of  the  upper  furface  of 
earth  from  a  pafture  ground,  as  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  ingredients,  in  moft  compofts  for  plants,  which 
is  certainly  a  very  good  one,  provided  it  has  time  to 
meliorate  before  it  is  ufed ;  for  if  this  is  mixed  up 
haftily,  and  put  into  pots  or  tubs,  before  it  has  had 
a  winter’s  froft,  and  fummer’s  heat,  to  loofen  the 
parts  effectually ;  it  will  unite  and  cake  together,  fo 
hard,  as  to  ftarve  the  plants  that  are  put  into  it.  For 
all  earth  when  put  into  pots  or  tubs,  is  much  more 
apt  to  bind,  than  when  it  is  in  beds ;  therefore  fhould 
be  in  proportion  made  loofer,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  plants  for  which  it  is  defigned,  than  when  it  is 
intended  for  beds  or  borders.  So  that^if  this  earth 
from  a  pafture,  cannot  be  prepared  and  mixed  at  leaft 
on<5  year  before  it  is  ufed,  it  will  be  much  better  to 
take  the  earth  of  a  kitchen-garden  which  has  been 
well  wrought  and  dunged ;  but  this  fhould  be  clear 
from  all  roots  of  trees  and  bad  weeds.  If  this  earth 
is  well  mixed  with  the  other  compofts  fix  months,  and 
often  turned  over,  it  will  be  fitter  for  pots  and  tubs, 
than  the  other  will  in  twice  that  time,  as  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  experienced,  fo  can  write  from  knowledge, 
not  from  theory.  This  earth  being  the  .principal  in¬ 
gredient  in  thofe  compofts  defigned  for  fuch  plants  as 
require  a  rich  foil;  rhe  next  is  to ’nave  a  quantity  of  very 
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rotten  dang,  from  old  hot-beds;  or  for  thofe  plants 
which  delight  in  a  cool  loil,  a  quantity  of  rotten 
neats  dung  is  preferable.  The  proportion  of 
muft  be  according  to  the  quality  of  the  earth;  tor 
that  is  poor,  there  fliould  be  one  third  part  ot  dung, 
but  if  it  be  rich,  a  fourth  part  or  lefs  will  be  lufficient. 
Thefe,  when  well  incorporated  and  the  parts  divide  , 
will  require  no  other  mixture,  unleis  the  earth  is  in¬ 
clinable  to  bind,  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to 
add  lo me  land  or  fea-coal  allies  to  it ;  if  lea-land  can 
be  eafily  procured,  that  is  the  belt,  the  next  to  tha 
is  drift-land;  but  that  from  pits  is  by  no  means  proper. 
The  proportion  of  this  muft  be  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  earth,  for  if  that  is  ftiff,  there  muft  be  a 
o-reater  proportion  ufed,  but  this  fhould  not  exceed  a 
fifth  part,  unlefs  it  is  very  ftrong,  in  which  cafe  it 
will  require  more,  and  a  longer  time  to  lie,  and  mu 
be  often  turned  over  before  it  is  ufed. 

The  next  compoft,  which  is  defigned  for  plants 
which  do  not  require  fo  good  earth,,  and  naturally 
crow  on  loofe  foils,  lhould  be  half  of  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  earth  from  a  pafture,  or  that  from  a  kitchen¬ 
er  ar  den  ;  and  if  thefe  are  inclinable  to  bind,  there 
fliould  be  a  third  part  land,  and  the  other  part  rotten 
tan,  which  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  keep  the  parts  di¬ 
vided,  and  let  the  moifture  pals  off. 

The  competition  for  moft  of  the  fucculcnt  plants,  is 
prepared  with  the  following  materials  ;  the  earth  from 
a  common,  where  it  is  light,  taken  on  the  furface, 
one  half,  the  other  half  lea  or  drift-fand,  and  old 
lime-rubbifh  fereened  of. equal  parts;  thefe,  well 
mixed  and  often  turned  over,  I  have  found  to  anfwer 
better  than  any  other  compoft,  for  moft  of  the  very 


fucculent  plants.  #  _  . 

The  other  fort  of  compoft,  which  is  defigned  for 
plants  that  delight  in  a  very  loofe,  light,  rich  earth; 
lhould  be  made  of  light  earth  taken  from  a  kitchen- 
garden,  which  has  been  well  dunged,  and  thoroughly 
wrought,  like  thofe  near  London,  one  half;  of  lotten 
tanners  bark  one  third,  and  the  other  part  mud  front 
the  lcouring  of  ditches,  or  from  the  bottoms  of 
ponds,  where  the  foil  is  fat :  but  this  mud  lhould  lie 
expofed  in  fmall  heaps  a  whole  year,  and  often  turned 
over  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  other,  and  afterward 
frequently  turned  and  mixed,  for  eight  months  or 
a  year  before  it  is  ufed. 

In  all  mixtures,  where  rotten  wood  may  be  required, 
if  the  rotten  tanners  bark,  which  is  taken  from  old 
hot-beds  is  ufed,  that  will  anfwer  every  purpofe  of 
the  other ;  and  wherever  fand  is  neceffary  in  any 
compoft,  the  fea-fand  fhould  always  be  preferred  to 
all  other,  as  it  abounds  with  more  falts ;  but  this 
fliould  not  be  ufed  frefh,  becaufe  the  falts  fliould  be 
expofed  to  the  air,  which  will  loofen  the  particles,  and 
thereby  render  them  better  adapted  for  the  nutriment 
of  vegetables. 

There  are  fome  who  have  directed  the  ufe  of  rotten 
leaves  of  vegetables,  as  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
moft  compofts ;  but  from  many  years  experience,  I 
can  affirm,  they  are  of  little  ufe,  and  contain  the  leaft 
quantity  of  vegetable  pafture,  of  any  dreffing  which 
is  ufed.  Others,  who  never  have  had  any  experience 
in  the  culture  of  plants,  have  direfted  different  com- 
pofts  for  almoft  every  plant ;  and  thefe  compofts  con- 
lift  of  fuch  a  variety  of  ingredients,  as  greatly  to  re¬ 
ferable  the  prelcriptions  of  a  quack  do&or ;  for  no 
perlon  who  has  been  converlant  in  the  bufinels  of 
gardening^  could  be  guilty  of  fuch  grofs  abfurdities  : 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  a  few  different  compofts 
will  be  fufficient  for  all  the  knowr  plants  in  the 
world.  But  thofe  who  pretend  to  give  direction  for 
the  culture  of  plants  from  theory  only,  begin  at  the 
wrong  end,  for  the  true  knowledge  of  gardening  or 
agriculture,  muft  be  from  experience,  and  is  not  to 
be  obtained  in  a  garret. 

ft  he  feveral  forts  of  dreffing  for  land,  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  treated  under  their  refpedtive  titles,  and  in 
general  they  will  be  mentioned  under  the  article  of 
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that  the  feveral  parts  are  properly  mixed  together, 
and  not  to  have  too  much  of  any  one  fort  thrown 
together ;  therefore,  when  three  or  four  feveral  forts 
are  to  be  mixed  together,  there  fhould  be  a  man  or 
two  placed  to  each  fort,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  each ;  for  if  two  parts  of  any  one  fort  are  requifite 
to  be  added,  there  fhould  be  two  men  put  to  that, 
and  but  one  to  each  of  the  other :  and  thefe  men 
muft  be  careful  to  fpread  each  fort  in  fuch  a  manner 
over  each  other,  as  that  they  may  be  exactly  mixed 
together.  Another  thing  which  fhould  be  obferved 
is,  never  to  lay  thefe  compofts  in  too  large  heaps, 
but  rather  continue  them  in  length,  laying  them  up 
in  a  ridge,  fo  that  the  fun  and  air  may  more  eafily 
penetrate  through  it :  and,  as  thefe  compofts  fliould 
(if  poffible)  be  made  a  year  before  they  are  ufed, 
that  they  may  enjoy  a  fummer’s  fun,  and  winter’s 
froft,  they  fhould  be  frequently  turned  over,  which 
will  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  expofe  every 
part  of  the  heaps  equally  to  the  fun  and  air,  which  is 
of  great  advantage  to  all  forts  of  compofts ;  for  the 
more  they  are  expofed  to  the  influences  of  thefe, 
the  better  will  the  earth  bje  prepared  for  vegetation, 
which  is  evinced  by  the  fallowing  of  land,  which, 
when  rightly  managed,  is  equivalent  to  a  dreffing. 

COMPOUND  FLOWERS  are  fuch  as  confift 
of  many  florets,  or  femifiorets,  or  both  together, 
which  are  included  in  one  common  empalement,  fo 
make  up  what  is  commonly  called  one  whole  flower. 

CONE.  A  cone  is  a  hard,  dry,  feed-veffel  of  a  co¬ 
nical  figure,  confiding  of  feveral  woody  parts ;  and 
is,  for  the  moft  part  fcaly,  adhering  clolely  together, 
and  feparating  when  ripe. 

CONIFEROU  S-T  REES  are  fuch  as  bear  cones  j 
as,  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Fir,  Pine,  &c. 

CONIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  299.  Cicuta.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  306.  tab.  160.  Hemlock. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant ;  the  general  umbel  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  fmall  ones  termed  rays ,  which  fpread  open , 
the  rays  or  fmall  umbels  are  alfo  fpread  in  the  like  manner. 
Both  thefe  have  involucrums ,  compofed  of  many  fhort  leaves. 
The  petals  of  the  greater  umbel  are  uniform ;  each  flower , 
is  compofed  of  five  unequal  heart-fhaped  petals ,  which  turn 
inward ;  they  have  five  fiamina ,  which  are  terminated  by 
roundifh  fummits.  d’he  germen ,  which  is  fituated  under 
the  flower ,  fupports  two  reflexed  ftyles ,  crowned  by  obtufe 
fiigmas.  cthe  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  chan¬ 
nelled  fruit,  divided  into  two  partSy  containing  two  feedsy 
which  are  convex  and  furrowed  on  one  fidey  and  plain  on 
the  other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Digynia, 
the  flowers  having  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

TThe  Species  are, 

1.  Conium  ( Maculatum )  feminibus  ftriatis.  FTort.  Cliff. 
92.  Conium  with  Jlriated  feeds.  Cicuta  major.  C.  B.  P. 

1 60.  Greater  Hemlock. 

2.  Conium  fl' emit  folium)  feminibus  ftriatis,  foliolis  te- 
nuioribus.  Conium  with  Jlriated  feeds  and  narrower  leaves. 
Cicuta  major,  foliis  tenuioribus.  C.  B.  P.  1 60.  Greater 
Hemlock  with  narrower  leaves. 

3.  Conium  ( Africanum )  feminibus  aculeatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
92.  Hemlock  with  prickly  feeds.  Caucalis  Africana, 
folio  minore,  Rutae.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Sp.  63. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  banks 
and  roads  in  many  parts  of  England ;  this  is  a  bien¬ 
nial  plant,  which  perifhes  after  it  hath  ripened  feeds. 
It  hath  a  long  taper  root  like  a  Parlhep,  but  much 
fmaller.  The  ftalk  is  fmooth,  fpotted  with  purple, 
and  rifes  from  four,  to  upwards  of  fix  feet  high, 
branching  out  toward  the  top  into  feveral  fmaller 
ftalks,  garnifhed  with  decompounded  leaves,  whofe 
lobes  are  cut  at  the  top  into  three  parts  ;  thefe  are  of 
a  lucid  green,  and  have  a  dilagreeable  fmell.  The 
ftalks  are  terminated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers, 
each  being  compofed  of  about  ten  rays  (or  fmall 
umbels)  and  have  a  great  number  of  flowers,  which 
fpread  open,  each  fitting  upon  a  diftinft  foot-ftalk ; 
the  feeds  are  fmall  and  channelled,  and  like  thofe  ot 
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Anifeed.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having  taller 
ftalks,  which  are  not  fo  much  fpotted.  The  leaves 
are  much  narrower,  and  of  a  paler  green  ;  and  this 
difference  is  conftant,  for  I  have  cultivated  it  near 
twenty  years  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  where  it  has  not 
varied.  The  feeds  were  lent  me  from  Germany, 
where  it  grows  naturally.  This  is  biennial  as  the 
former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  Africa,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  brought 
to  Holland,  where  the  plants  have  been  preferved  in 
fome  of  their  curious  gardens  of  plants.  The  feeds 
of  this  plant  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave, 
profeffor  of  Botany  at  Leyden.  This  plant  rarely 
grows  more  than  nine  inches  high  •,  the  lower  leaves 
are  divided  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  fmall  wild  Rue, 
and  are  of  a  grayifh  colour  ;  thofe  upon  the  ftalk  are 
much  narrower,  but  of  the  fame  colour ;  thefe  are 
terminated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers,  each  of  the 
larger  umbels  being  compoled  of  three  fmall  ones ; 
the  involucrum  hath  three  narrow  leaves,  fituated 
under  the  umbel.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  ripens 
feed  in  autumn,  foon  after  which  the  plants  decay. 
The  firft  fort  grows  wild  in  moft  parts  of  England, 
fo  is  feldom  allowed  room  in  gardens,  becaufe  it  is 
fuppofed  to  have  a  poifonous  quality ;  fome  phyficians 
have  affirmed  that  it  is  fo  to  all  animals,  while  others 
have  afifured  us,  that  it  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of 
fome  parts  of  Italy  when  it  is  young,  and  is  by  them 
efteemed  a  great  dainty.  Mr.  Ray  mentions  that  he 
has  found  the  gizzard  of  a  thruffi,  full  of  Hemlock  . 
feeds,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  Corn,  intermixed 
with  it,  which,  in  the  time  of  harveft,  that  bird  had 
neglecfted  for  Hemlock,  fo  very  fond  was  it  of  that 
feed  which  we  reckon  pernicious.  However,  it  is  very 
certain,  that  fcarce  any  animal  will  eat  the  green  herb; 
for  it  is  very  common  to  fee  the  grafs,  and  moft  other 
weeds  eat  clofe  where  cattle  are  allowed  to  feed,  and 
all  the  plants  of  Hemlock,  which  were  growing  left 
tintouched. 

This  plant  is  efteemed  by  many  phyficians,  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  to  diflolve  fchirrous  tumors ;  and 
fome  have  greatly  recommended  it  for  cancers,  and 
moft  of  them  agree,  that  it  may  be  prefcribed  as  a 
good  narcotic. 

The  fecond  fort  is  preferved  in  fome  botanic  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  variety.  If  the  feeds  of  this  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  plenty, 
fo  if  they  are  not  rooted  out,  will  become  as  trouble- 
fome  weeds  as  the  firft  fort. 

The  third  fort  is  an  humble  plant,  and  being  tender, 

,  will  never  become  troublefome  •,  for  unlefs  the  winters 
are  very  favourable,  this  plant  will  not  live  in  the 
open  air  in  England.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  Ihould 
be  fown  in  pots  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
and  placed  under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  where 
they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  at  all  times  when 
the  weather  is  mild,  and  only  covered  in  bad  weather. 
The  plants  will  come  up  very -early  in  the  fpring,  and 
muft  then  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  conftantly  when 
the  weather  will  permit,  otherwife  they  will  draw'  up 
very  weak.  As  thefe  plants  do  not  bear  tranfplant- 
ing  well,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  and  not  more  than 
four  or  five  left  in  each  pot ;  and  as  the  plants  have 
no  great  beauty,  a  few  of  them  will  be  fufficient  to 
continue  the  fort,  where  a  variety  of  plants  are  pre¬ 
ferved.  The  other  culture  is  only  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather  to  water  them. 

1  here  is  another  fpecies  of  this  genus  according  to 
moft  of  the  botanifts,  which  is  now  feparated  from  it, 
and  placed  fingly,  under  the  title  of  fEthufa.  This 
was  titled,  Cicuta  minor  petrofelino  fimilis,  by  Caf- 
par  Bauhin,  i.  e.  Smaller  Hemlock  with  the  appearance 
of  Parfley.  This  is  a  weed  which  frequently  is  found 
in  gardens,  efpecially  in  rich  ground,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  luppofed  to  be  very  poilonous :  fome  perfons 
who  have  ignorantly  gathered  this  herb,  and  ufed  it 
for  Parfley,  having  been  poifoned  by  it.  Therefore 
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it  was  formerly  called  Fools  Parfley.  This  may  be 
diftinguiflied  from  Parfley,  by  the  narrownefs  of  the 
fmall  leaves,  which  are  alio  more  pointed,  and  of  a 
darker  green.  But  thofe  who  are  afraid  of  being  de¬ 
ceived  in  this,  fhould  always  ufe  the  curled  Parfley, 
which  is  fo  different  from  this,  that  it  cannot  be 
miftaken  for  it. 

CONNARUS.  Zeyfon  Sumach. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  woolly  ere  hi  empalement  of  one  leaf ,  cut  into  five 
fegments ,  which  is  permanent ,  and  five  fpear-fhaped  erehl 
petals  which  are  equal ;  it  has  ten  awl- fio aped  fiamina , 
which  are  joined  at  their  bafe ,  and  are  alternately  long 
and  Jhort ,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits ,  and  a  round 
germen  fupporting  a  cylindrical  fiyle ,  crowned  by  an  ob- 
tufe  ftigma ;  the  empalement  afterward  becomes  ah  oblong 
gibbous  capfule  opening  with  two  valves ,  having  one  cell , 
inclofing  one  large  oval feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  order  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixteenth  clafs,  intitled  Monodelphia  De- 
candria,  the  flower  having  ten  ftamiria,  which  are 
joined  in  one  ho  ufe. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Connarus  (. Monocarpos ).  Flor.  Zeyl.  248.  One  feeded 
Connarus.  Rhus  Zeylanicus  trifoliatus,  phafeoli  facie, 
floribus  copiofis  fpicatis.  Burn.  Zeyl.  199.  tab.  89. 
This  plant  grows  naturally  in  India;  it  rifes  with  a 
ligneous  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  which  is  hard, 
rigid,  and  covered  with  a  black  bark,  and  divides 
upward  into  two  or  three  branches,  garnifhed  with 
trifoliate  leaves,  having  long  foot-ftalks  placed  al¬ 
ternate  ;  the  lobes  are  oval,  fmooth,  and  entire,  each 
having  a  fhort  petiolus  fattened  to  the  foot-ftalk  ; 
thefe  remain  green  the  whole  year :  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  large  panicles  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  they  are  fmall,  hairy,  and  of  a  greenifh 
yellow  colour,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
Europe. 

This  plant  is  ufually  propagated  in  the  gardens  by 
laying  down  the  young  branches,  which,  if  tongue'd, 
(in  the  manner  pradtifed  for  Carnations)  and  duly 
watered,  will  put  out  roots  in  twelve  months,  when 
they  may  be  cut  off  from  the  old  plants,  and  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  frefh  light 
earth,  plunging  them  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  to 
forward  their  taking  new  root,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  from  the  fun  every  day,  and  to  water  them  as 
they  may  require  it :  after  this  the  plants  Ihould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  exotic  plants  which 
are  not  too  tender,  placing  them  in  a  dry  ftove  in 
winter,  and  for  about  three  months  in  the  fummer 
they  may  be  removed  into  the  open  air,  in  a  warm 
fheltered  fituation. 

The  cuttings  of  this  plant  will  fometimes  take  root, 
if  they  are  planted  in  pots,  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and  clofely  covered  with 
hand-glaffes,  or  fmall  bell-glaffes;  but  unlefs  they  are 
carefully  managed  they  feldom  fucceed. 

If  frefh  feeds  can  be  procured  from  abroad,  they 
fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots,  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove 
they  fhould  be  feparated,  planting  each  into  a  feparate 
pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  treating 
them  in  the  manner  as  the  layers. 

CONOCARP  ODE  NDRON.  See  Protea. 

CONOCARPUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  236.  Rudbeckia. 
Houft.  Nov.  Gen.  21.  Button-tree,  vuigb. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flowers  are  collected  in  a  globular  head ,  each  Jl anding 
in  a  fcaly  empalement .  At  the  bottom  is  fituated  a  large 
comprefj'ed  germen ,  crowned  by  the  empalement  of  the 
flower ,  which  is  fmall ,  fharp-pointed ,  and  divided  into 
five  parts  at  the  top.  The  flower  hath  five  petals  -,  it 
hath  five ,  or  fometimes  ten  fender  fiamina ,  which  extend 
beyond  the  petals ,  terminated  by  globular  fummits.  The 
germen  is  large ,  comprejfed ,  and  obtufe ,  fupporting  a  Jingle 
fiyle  which  is  longer  than  the  fiamina ,  and  is  crowned  by 
an  obtufe  ftigma.  Phe  germen  afterward  becomes  afingle 
feed ,  inclofed  in  the  fcale  of  the  fruit,  which,  is  Jhaped  like 
the  cone  of  Alder. 


This 
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This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion 
Linnlus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogy- 
nia,  from  the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one 

ftyle. 

The  Species  are,  .  .  c 

i  Conocartos  (EreSta)  foliis  lanceolatis  erefta.  Tin.  bp. 
2  co.  Upright  Conocarpus  with  {pear -fhaped  leaves.  Kud- 
beckia  eretta  longifolia.  Houft.  MSS.  Commonly  called 
Button-tree  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

,  Conocarpus  ( Procumbens )  frutefcens,  procumbens, 
foliis'  ovatis,  crafiis,  floribus  alanbus  &  terminalibus. 
Shrubby  trailing  Conocarpus  with  oval  thick  leaves ,  am 
flowers  growing  on  the  fides ,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Rudbeckia  maritima  procumbens  rotundifoha.  I  lout  . 
MSS.  Maritime  trailing  Rudbeckia .  with  a  round 

leaf 


The  firft  fort  grows  plentifully  in  mod  of  the  fandy 
bays,  in  all  the  Wands  of  the  Weft-Indies  It  rifes 
with  a  woody  upright  item  about  fixteen  feet  hig  , 
fending  out  many  fide  branches,  which  alio  grow 
ereft ;  thefe  are  garnithed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
havino-  broad  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  are  placed  al¬ 
ternate  on  every  fide  the  branches.  The  flowers  grow 
upon  fhort  branches,  which  arife  from  the  wings  or 
the  leaves;  thefe  have  three  or  four  fmall  leaves  on 
their  lower  part,  under  the  flowers;  each  of  thefe 
branches  are  terminated  by  fix  or  eight  conical  heads 
of  flowers,  which  have  fome  refemblance  to  thofe  of 
Acacia,  but  each  of  thefe  come  out  of  a  fcaly  covering; 
the  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  having  five 
flender  ftamina,  and  one  ftyle,  which  ftand  out  far¬ 
ther  than  the  petal.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
Angle  feeds,  which  are  included  in  the  fcales  of  the 
conical  fruit. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  fhort  crooked  branches,  which 
divide  andfpread  out  on  every  fide  upon  the  ground; 
thefe  are  covered  with  a  grayilh  bark,  and  their  uppei 
parts  are  garnifhed  with  oval  thick  leaves,  a  little 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  Dwarf  Box ;  they  have  very 
fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  are  placed  on  every  fide  the 
branches  without  order.  The  flowers  are  colletted  in 
fmall  round  heads,  which  come  out  Angle  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches,  and  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  ; 
thefe  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous  colour ;  the 
fcales  are  rough,  and  the  cones  are  of  a  loofer  texture 
than  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

This  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houf- 
toun,  growing  plentifully  in  the  marfhy  grounds  near 
the  fea,  at  the  Havannah,  from  whence  he  fent  the 
feeds  to  England,  in  1730. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  preferved  in  fome  curious  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  they  are  plants  of  no 
great  beauty :  they  are  propagated  from  feeds,  wrhich 
iiiuft  be  obtained  from  the  places  of  their  natural 
growth,  for  they  never  produce  any  good  feeds  in 
Europe  :  thefe  feeds,  if  they  are  frefh,  will  come  up 
very  foon,  if  they  are  fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed ; 
and  if  the  plants  are  potted,  and  preferved  in  the 
bark-ftove,  they  will  make  great  progrefs ;  but  they 
are  too  tender  to  live  in  this  country,  unlefs  they  are 
conftantly  kept  in  the  ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  with  other  exotic  plants ;  obferving,  as  they 
are  natives  of  fwamps,  to  fupply  them  often  with 
water ;  but  in  winter  they  muft  have  it  very  fparingly. 
The  plants  are  Evergreen,  calling  off  their  old  leaves 
when  the  new  come  out. 

CONSOLIDA  MAJOR.  See  Symphytum. 
CONSOLIDA  MEDIA.  See  Bugula. 
CONSOLIDA  MINIMA.  See  Bellis. 
CONSOLIDA  REGALIS.  See  Delphinium. 
CONV  ALLARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  383.  Lilium 
Convallium.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  77.  tab.  14.  Lily  of 
the  valley.  To  this  genus  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  the 
Polygonatum  of  Tournefort,  or  Solomon’s  Seal. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  one  petal ,  which  is  bell-Jhaped ,  and  di¬ 
vided  at  the  brim  into  fix  obtufle  flegments  which  flpread  open 
and  arc  reflexed.  It  hath  no  empalement.  It  hath  fix 
ftamina ,  which  are  infer  ted  into  the  petal,  but  are  floor  ter, 
terminated  by  oblong  fummits ,  which  are  ereffi.  In  the 
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center  is  fltuated  a  'globular  germen ,  fupporting  a  J lender 
ftyle,  which  is  longer  than  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  a  three 
cornered  obtufe  fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
globular  berry ,  with  three  cells ,  containing  one  roundifh 
feed. 

This  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  intitled  Hexandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Convallaria  ( Majalis )  fcapo  nudo.  Flor.  Lapp. . 

1 1 3.  Convallaria  with  a  naked  ft alk.  Lilium  conval¬ 
lium  album.  C.  B.  P.  304.  White  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  reddifh  flowers,  which. . 
is  preferved  in  gardens,  titled  by  Cafpar  Bauhin  Li¬ 
lium  Convallium  flore  rubente.  Pin.  304. 

2.  Convallaria  ( Latifolia )  fcapo  nudo,  foliis  latiori- 
bus.  Convallaria  with  a  naked  ft  alk  and  broader  leaves . 
Lilium  Convallium  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  136.  Broad¬ 
leaved  Lily  of  the  Valley.  There  is  alfo  a  variety  of 
this  with  double  variegated  flowers  which  is  preferved 
in  gardens.  This  Tournefort  titles  Lilium  Conval¬ 
lium  latifolium,  flore  pleno  variegato.  Inft.  R.  H.  77. 
Broad-leaved  Lily  of  the  Valley with  a  large  variegated 
flower. 

3.  Convallaria  ( Multiflora )  foliis  alternis,  amplexi- 
caulibus  caule  tereti  axillaribus  pedunculis  mukifloris. 
Convallaria  with  leaves  placed  alternate ,  embracing  the 
taper  {talk,  whofe  foot-ftalks  have  many  flowers.  Poly¬ 
gonatum  latifolium  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  305.  Common 
broad-leaved  Solomon's  Seal. 

4.  Convallaria  (Odor a  to)  foliis  alternis,  femiamplexi- 
caulibus,  floribus  majoribus  axillaribus.  Convallaria 
with  alternate  leaves  which  half  embrace  the  {talks,  and 
larger  fweet-feented  flowers.  Polygonatum  latifolium, 
flore  majore  odoro.  C.  B.  R  3°3:. 

£.  Convallaria  ( Polygonatum )  foliis  alternis  amplexi- 
caulibus,  caule  ancipti,  pedunculis  axillaribus  fubuni- 
floris.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  168.  Convallaria  with  alternate 
leaves  embracing  the  {talks,  and  foot-ftalks  having  one 
flower.  Polygonatum  floribus  ex  fingula  tribus  pe¬ 
dunculis.  C.  B.  3.  p.  530.  Common  Solomon's  Seal. 

6.  Convallaria  ( Stellata )  foliis  amplexicaulibus  plu- 
rimis.  Lin.  Sp.  452.  Convallaria  with  many  leaves  em¬ 
bracing  the  {talks.  Polygonatum  Canadenfe  fpicatum 
fertile.  Cornut.  Canad.  33 • 

7.  Convallaria  (Verticillata)  foliis  verticillatis.  Flor. 
Lapp.  1 14.  Convallaria  with  leaves  growing  in  whorls. 
Polygonatum  anguftifolium,  non  ramofum.  C.  B.  P. 

303. 

8.  Convallaria  ( Racemofa )  foliis  feflilibus,  racemo 
terminali  compofito.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  452.  Convallaria 
with  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  which  are  terminated 
by  compound  fpikes  of  flowers.  Polygonatum  Virginia- 
num  eredum,  fpicatum,  flore  ftellato  fterili.  Mor. 


Hift.  3.  537. 

9.  Convallaria  ( Bifolia )  foliis  cordatis.  Flor.  Lapp. 

1 13.  Convallaria  with  heart-fhaped  leaves.  This  is  the 
Smilax  unifolio  humillima.  Tourn.  Inft.  App.  564. 
Loweft  Smilax  with  a  fingle  leaf ;  and  the  Lilium  Con¬ 
vallium  minus.  C.  B.  P.  304.  The  leaft  Lily  of  the 
Valley. 

The’ firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  great  plenty  in  the 
woods  near  Woburn,  in  Bedfordfhire,  from  whence 
the  markets  in  London  are  generally  fupplied  with 
the  flowers.  It  is  alfo  cultivated  in.  gardens  for  the 
fweetnefs  of  the  flowers,  and  formerly  it  grew  in  great 
plenty  on  Hampftead-heath,  but  of  late  years  it  has 
been  feldom  found  there  ;  for  fince  all  the  trees  have 
been  deftroyed,  the  plants  have  not  flowered  there  as 
formerly,  nor  have  the  roots  increafed. 

This  hath  a  flender  fibrous  root,  which  creeps  under 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  thereby  propagates 
in  great  plenty.  The  leaves  come  tip  by  pairs;  their 
foot-ftalks,  which  are  about  three  inches  long,  are 
wrapped  together  in  one  cover,  and  at  the  top  divide 
into  two  parts,  each  fuftaining  a  fingle  leaf,  one  ol 
which  rifes  a  little  above  the  other ;  thefe  leaves  are 
from  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  near  an  inch  and 
a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  leffening  gradually  to 
both  ends;  they  have  many  longitudinal  veins,  running 

parallel 
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parallel  to  the  midrib,  which  is  not  fituated  exactly 
in  the  middle,  but  diverges  to  one  fide ;  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  flowers  arife  immediately  from  the  root, 
on  one  fide  the  leaves  ;  thele  are  naked,  about  five 
inches  long,  adorned  toward  their  upper  parts  with 
pendulous  white  flowers,  ranged  on  one  fide  the  fialk, 
which  decline  to  one  fide ;  each  flower  Hands  upon  a 
fhort  feparate  foot-ftalk,  which  are  bending  and 
crooked.  The  flowers  are  of  the  fhort  bell-fhaped 
kind,  their  brims  being  reflexed,  which  are  flightly 
cut  into  fix  parts ;  they  have  fix  ftamina,  which  are 
inferred  in  the  petal  of  the  flower,  and  are  fhorter 
than  the  tube,  and  a  Angle  ftyle  arifing  from  the 
germen,  which  is  triangular,  crowned  by  a  three- 
cornered  ftigma;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
globular  berry,  of  a  red  colour  when  ripe,  inclofing 
three  roundifh  feeds.  It  flowers  in  May,  from  whence 
it  has  been  titled  May  Lily.  The  feeds  ripen  in  au¬ 
tumn.  The  flowers  of  this  fort  are  ufed  in  medicine; 
they  are  efteemed  cephalic  and  cordial,  fo  are  re¬ 
commended  for  palfies,  epilepfies,  and  fpafms ;  there 
is  prepared  a  conferve,  and  a  compound  diftilled 
water  of  the  flowers.  This  compound  water  is  by 
the  Germans  titled  aqua  aurea,  or  golden  water,  be- 
caufe  of  its  excellent  virtues. 

There  is  another  variety  of  this  mentioned  with  nar¬ 
row  leaves,  which  I  fuppofe  may  arife  from  the  foil, 
or  fituation,  for  the  roots  which  I  have  taken  up  in 
places  where  they  have  naturally  narrow  leaves,  when 
planted  in  the  garden,  have  produced  leaves  as  broad 
as  the  common  fort ;  but  the  fort  with  red  flowers 
has  conftantly  continued  the  fame  above  forty  years, 
without  any  variation.  The  flowers  of  this  are  fmaller, 
the  italics  are  redder,  and  the  leaves  of  a  darker  green 
than  thofe  of  the  common  fort;  but  as  I  have  not 
propagated  this  fort  by  feeds,  I  cannot  be  fure  if  it  is 
a  diftindt  fpecies,  or  only  a  feminal  variety. 

The  fecond  fort  I  received  from  the  Alps,  where  it 
naturally  grows ;  this  has  retained  its  difference  in  the 
garden,  where  it  grew  in  the  fame  foil  and  fituation 
with  the  common  fort,  fo  I  make  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a  diftinbt  fpecies.  The  other  with  a  double  va¬ 
riegated  flower  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety  of 

•  this,  therefore  I  have  not  enumerated  it  as  a  different 
fort,  but  the  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  beautifully 
variegated  with  purple  and  white.  I  received  a  plant 
of  this  fort  from  the*  royal  garden  at  Paris,  which  has 
flowered  feveral  years  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  but  the 
roots  do  not  increafe  fo  much  as  the  common  fort. 
Thefe  plants  require  a  loofe  fandy  foil,  and  a  ihady 
fituation ;  they  are  propagated  by  parting  of  their 
roots,  which  multiply  in  great  plenty.  The  beft  time 
to  tranfplant  and  part  the  roots,  is  in  autumn.  They 
ihould  be  planted  near  a  foot  afunder,  that  their  roots 
may  have  room  to  fpread,  for  if  they  agree  with  the 
foil  and  fituation,  they  will  meet  and  fill  the  ground 
in  one  year.  If  thefe  roots  are  planted  in  a  rich  foil, 
they  will  fpread  and  multiply  greatly,  but  will  not 
be  fo  productive  of  flowers. 

*  The  only  culture  which  thefe  plants  require,  is  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  tranfplant  and 
feparate  the  roots  every  third  or  fourth  year,  other- 
wife  they  will  be  fo  greatly  matted  together,  as  not 
to  have  proper,  nourifhment,  fo  the  flowers  will  be 
fmall,  and  few  in  number. 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  Appennines ; 
the  ftalks  of  this  (when  growing  in  good  ground) 
generally  rife  three  feet  high ;  they  are  taper,  and 
garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves  placed  alternate, 
embracing  the  ftalks  with  their  bale ;  they  have  fe¬ 
veral  longitudinal  veins,  refembling  the  leaves  of 
white  Hellebore :  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  fupport 
tour  or  five  flowers  on  each  ;  thefe  flowers  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  but  their  tubes  are 
more  contracted,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pretty  large 
berries,  which  when  ripe  turn  of  a  bluifh  colour;  it 
flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  au¬ 
tumn. 

The  fourth  fort  is  the  broad-leaved  Solomon’s  Seal, 
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which  is  faidj  to  grow  naturally  in  England,  blit 
I  doubt  ours  is  different  from  that  mentioned  by  Caf- 
par  Bauhin  under  that  title ;  for  in  two  places  where 
I  have  found  it  growing,  the  ftalks  were  much 
fhorter,  the  leaves  were  broader,  and  their  borders 
turned  inward,  and  this  difference  continues  in  the 
garden  where  it  grows  in  the  fame  foil  and  fituation 
with  the  common  fort. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  common  Solomon’s  Seal ;  this 
hath  a  flefhy  white  root,  as  large  as  a  man’s  finger, 
which  multiplies  in  the  ground,  and  is  full  of  knots, 
from  whence  it  had  the  name  of  Polygonatum,  or 
many  knees.  In  the  fpring  arife  feveral  taper  ftalks, 
which  grow  near  two  feet  high,  adorned  with  oblong 
oval  leaves,  placed  alternate,  having  many  longitu¬ 
dinal  veins  running  parallel  to  the  middle,  and  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe ;  thefe  are  ranged  on 
one  fide  of  the  ftalk,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  come 
out  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  are  about 
an  inch  long,  dividing  at  the  top  into  three  or  four 
fmaller,  each  fuftaining  a  Angle  tubulous  flower,  cut 
into  fix  parts  at  the  brim,  where  it  is  green,  the  lower 
part  of  the  tube  being  white ;  they  have  each  fix 
(lender  ftamina,  furrounding  a  Angle  ftyle,  which 
arifes  from  the  germen,  and  is  crowned  by  a  blunt 
ftigma ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  round  berry, 
about  the  fize  of  Ivy  berries,  each  inclofing  three 
feeds.  This  flowers  in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn,  and  then  the  ftalks  decay. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  about  tv/o 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  leaves,  which 
ftand  in  whorls  round  the  ftalk ;  there  are  generally 
five  of  thefe  placed  at  each  joint,  which  are  four 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,,  fmooth,  and  of 
a  light  green.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fame 
joints,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  each  fupport- 
ing  five  or  fix  flowers,  which  are  fmaller,  and  have 
much  fhorter  tubes  than  either  of  the  former  forts ; 
they  are  of  a  dirty  white,  tipped  with  green,  and 
flightly  cut  into  fix  parts  at  the  top.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of 
North  America ;  I  have  received  plants  of  this  from 
New  England,  Philadelphia,  and  feveral  other  places. 
This  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  near  two  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves,  ending  in  (harp  points; 
they  are  near  five  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half 
broad,  having  three  large  longitudinal  veins,  with 
feveral  fmaller  between,  which  join  at  both  ends. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  Handing  clofe  to  the  ftalks, 
and  are  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  are 
paler  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
branching  fpikes  at  the  extremity  of  the  ftalks,  each 
being  compofed  of  feveral  fmall  loofe  fpikes  of  ftar- 
like  flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow,  which  fall  away 
without  producing  any  feed.  This  flowers  the  latter 
end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  ftalks 
decay  in  autumn  ;  but  the  root  is  perennial,  and  pro¬ 
pagates  by  offsets. 

The  eighth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fame  countries  as 
the  laft'mentioned  ;  this  fends  up  italks  two  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  many  oblong  leaves  embracing  the 
ftalks  with  their  bale.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
Angle  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  in 
fhape  and  colour  like  thofe  of  the  feventh ;  but  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  red  berries,  about  the  fize  of 
thofe  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  This  fort  flowers 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  au¬ 
tumn. 

All  the  forts  of  Solomon’s  Seal  are  very  hardy  plants ; 
they  delight  in  a  light  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation,  fo 
are  very  proper  to  plant  in  wildernefs  quarters  under 
tall  trees,  where  if  they  are  not  crowded  by  lower 
fhrubs,  they  will  thrive  and  multiply  exceedingly,  and 
during  the  fummer  feafon  will  make  an  agreeable  va¬ 
riety,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  plants  being  very 
Angular. 

They  all  multiply  very  faff  by  their  creeping  roots, 
efpecially  when  they  are  planted  in  a  proper  foil  and 
fituation.  The  beft  time  to  tranfplant  and  part  the 
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i*o6ts  is  in  autumn,  foon  after  their  {talks  decay ;  thofe 
which  are  removed  at  that  feafon,  will  grow  much 
ftronger  than  thole  which  are  planted  in  the  fpring, 
which  is  the  reafon  of  my  preferring  that  feafon  ;  but 
they  may  be  fafely  tranlplanted  any  time  alter  the 
ftalks  decay,  till  the  roots  begin  to  Ihoot  in  the 
fpring.  As  thefe  roots  greatly  increafe,  they  lhould 
be  planted  at  a  wide  diftance  from  each  other,  that 
they  may  have  room  to  lpread  •,  for  they  fhould  not 
be  removed  oftener  than  every  third  or  fourth  year, 
where  they  are  expe&ed  to  grow  ftrong,  and  produce 
a  good  number  of  ftalks,  in  which  their  beauty  con- 
fifts.  The  only  culture  thefe  plants  require,  is  to  d  g 
the  ground  between  them  every  fpring,  and  keep 

them  clean  from  weeds.  .  .  , 

The  roots  of  the  fifth  fort  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and 
are  o-reatly  recommended  for  their  efficacy  in  all  man¬ 
ner  of  contufions.  The  diftilled  water  of  the  piant 
clears  the  face  and  beautifies  the  complexion :  a  de- 
coflion  of  it  cures  the  itch,  and  fuch  like  cutaneous 
diftempers. 

CONVOLVULUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  198.  Tourn. 
Jnft.  R.  H.  82.  tab.  77.  Bindweed.  It  is  fo  titled 
from  convolvendo,  Lat.  rolling  round,  or  twining 
about. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a.  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf ,  which  is  di¬ 
vided  vito  five  parts  at  the  top  •,  the  flower  hath  one 
large  bell-Jhaped  petal,  which  fpreads  open.  It  hath  five 
fhort  ftamina ,  terminated  by  oval  compreffed  fummits ,  and 
a  roundifh  germen,  fupporting  a  /lender  Jlyle,  crowned  by 
two  broad  oblong  ftigmas.  I" he  empalement  afterward 
becomes  a  roundifh  capfule ,  with  one ,  two ,  or  three 
valves ,  containing  fever al  feeds  which  are  convex  on  their 
cutfide ,  but  on  the  infide  angular. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fection  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Convolvulus  ( Arvenfis )  foliis  fagittatis  utrinque  acu- 
tis,  pedunculis  unifloris.  Flor.  Suec.  173.  Bindweed 
with  arrow-fhaped  leaves  pointed  on  both  fides ,  and  a 
fingle  flower  on  each  foot-Jialk.  Convolvulus  minor  ar¬ 
venfis.  C.  B.  P.  294.  Smaller  Field  Bindweed ,  commonly 
called  Gravel  Bindweed. 

2.  Convolvulus  ( Sepium )  foliis  fagittatis  poftice  trun- 
catis,  pedunculis  tetragonis  unifloris.  Prod.  Leyd. 
42  7.  Bindweed  with  arrow-fhaped  leaves ,  which  are  torn 
behind ,  and  a  fingle  flower  on  each  foot -/talk.  Convol¬ 
vulus  major  albus.  C.  B.  P.  Larger  white  Bindweed , 
called  Bear  bind. 

3.  Convolvulus  ( Scammonia )  foliis  fagittatis  poftice 
truncatis, pedunculis  teretibus  fubtrifloris.  Prod.  Leyd. 
427.  Bindweed  with  arrow-fhaped  leaves  torn  behind , 
and  two  flowers  on  each  foot-Jialk.  Convolvulus  Syria- 
cus  &  Scammonia  Syriaca.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  p.  12.  Syrian 
Bindweed  and  Syrian  Scammony. 

4.  Convolvulus  ( Purpureus )  foliis  cordatis  indivifis 
frudtibus  cernuis  pedicellis  incraflfatis.  Lin.  Sp.  219. 
Bindweed  with  heart-ftoaped  undivided  leaves ,  nodding 
fruit,  and /welling  foot-Jlalks.  Convolvulus  purpureus, 
folio  fubrotundo.  C.  B.  P.  295.  Purple  Bindweed  with 
a  roundifh  leaf  commonly  called  Convolvulus  major,  or 
Greater  Bindweed. 

5.  Convolvulus  [Indicus)  foliis  cordatis,  acuminatis, 
pedunculis  trifloris.  Bindweed  with  heart-fhaped  pointed 
leaves ,  and  three  flowers  on  each  foot-Jialk.  Convolvu¬ 
lus  major,  folio  fubrotundo,  fiore  amplo  purpureo. 
Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  55.  Greater  Bindweed  with  a  roundifh 
leaf  and  a  large  purple  flower. 

6.  Convolvulus  (Nil)  foliis  cordatis  trilobis  villofis, 
calycibus  lrevibus,  capfulis  hirfutis,  pedunculis  bi¬ 
llons.  Bindweed  with  heart-floaped  leaves ,  having  three 
lobes,  which  are  hairy ,  fmooth  flower-cups ,  hairy  fied- 
veffels ,  and  two  flowers  on  each  foot-Jialk.  Convolvulus 
caeruleus  hederaceo  angulofo  folio.  C.  B.  P.  295. 
Blue  Bindweed  with  an  angular  Ivy  leaf. 

7.  Convolvulus  ( Batatas )  foliis  cordatis  haftatis  quin- 
quencrviis,  caule  repente  hilpido  tubifero.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  154.  Bindweed  with  fpear  heart-fhaped  leaves , 
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five  nerves ,  and  a  creeping  flinging  ftalk  bearing  tubers . 
Convolvulus  radice  tuberola  eiculensa  minore  purpu¬ 
rea.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  54.  Bindweed  with  a  finall ,  pur¬ 
ple,  tuberous ,  efculent  root ,  commonly  called  Spanifh 
Potatoes. 

8.  Convolvulus  ( Palmatis )  foliis  palmatis,  lobis  fep- 
tem-finuatis  acutis,  pedunculis  unifloris,  calycibus 
maximis  patentibus.  Bindweed  with  palmated  leaves , 
with  five n  finuated  pointed  lobes ,  a  fingle  flower  on  each 
foot-Jialk ,  and  a  large  fpreading  empalement.  Convol¬ 
vulus  pentaphyllos,  folio  glabro  dentato,  viticulis  hir¬ 
futis.  Plum.  Cat. 

9.  Convolvulus  ( Ariftolochiofolius )  folio  haftato  lanceo-- 
tis,  auriculis  rotundatis,  pedunculis  multifloris.  Bind¬ 
weed  with  fpear-pointed  leaves ,  having  rounded  cars ,  and 
many  flowers  on  each  foot-Jialk.  Convolvulus  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Ariftolochiae  folio  longiore,  floribus  plurimis 
ex  uno  pediculo  infidentibus.  Houft.  MSS. 

10.  Convolvulus  ( Hirtus )  fojiis  cordatis  fubhaftatifque 
villofis,  caule  petiolifque  pilofis,  pedunculis  multi¬ 
floris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 59.  Bindweed  with  heart-fhaped 
leaves ,  fomewhat  fpear-pointed  and  downy ,  with  hairy 

'  ftalks  and  foot-Jlalks,  having  many  flowers.  Convolvu¬ 
lus  Americans  Polyanthos,  Althseae  folio  villofo. 
Houft.  MSS. 

11.  Convolvulus  (Glabrus)  foliis  ovato  oblongis,  gla- 
bris  pedunculis  unifloris,  calycibus  decempartitis. 
Bindweed  with  oval,  oblong ,  fmooth  leaves,  and  foot- 
Jlalks  having  a  fingle  flower,  whofi  empalement  is  cut  into 
ten  parts.  Convolvulus  foliis  oblongis,  glabris  flori¬ 
bus  amplis  purpureis.  Houft.  MSS. 

12.  Convolvulus  ( Pentaphyllos )  hirfutiffimus,  foliis 
quinquelobatis,  pedunculis  longiffimis  bifioris.  Very 
hairy  Bindweed,  with  leaves  having  five  lobes,  and  very 
long  foot-Jlalks,  with  two  flowers.  Convolvulus  penta¬ 
phyllos  hirfutis.  Plum.  Cat. 

13.  Convolvulus  (Frutefiens)  caule  fruticofo,  glabro, 
foliis  quinque  lobis,  pedunculis  geniculatis  unifloris, 
capfulis  maximis.  Bindweed  with  a  fhrubby  fmooth  ftalk , 
leaves  having  five  lobes ,  many  jointed  foot-Jlalks  with  one 
flower,  and  very  large  feed-veffels.  Convolvulus  pen¬ 
taphyllos,  fiore  &  frudtu  purpureis  maximis.  Plum. 
Cat. 

14.  Convolvulus  ( Brafilienfs )  foliis  emarginatis,  bafi 
biglandulofis,  pedunculis  trifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
159.  Bindweed  with  indented  leaves ,  having  two  glands 
and  foot-Jlalks ,  with  three  flowers.  Convolvulus  ma- 
rinus  Catharticus,  folio  rotundo,  fiore  purpureo. 
Plum.  PI.  Amer.  89.  tab.  104. 

15.  Convolvulus  ( Multiflorus )  foliis  cordatis,  glabris, 
pedunculis  multifloris,  femine  villofo  ferrugineo. 
Bindweed  with  fmooth  heart-floaped  leaves,  foot-Jlalks 
having  many  flowers ,  and  feeds  covered  with  an  iron- co¬ 
loured  down.  Convolvulus  Americanus  vulgaris  folio, 
capfulis  triquetris  numerofis,  ex  uno  punfto,  longis 
petiolis  propendentibus,  femine  lanugine  ferruginea 
villofa.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  167.fi  1. 

16.  Convolvulus  ( Canarienfis )  foliis  cordatis  pubef- 
centibus,  caule  perenni,  villofo,  pedunculis  multi¬ 
floris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  155.  Bindweed  with  foft,  woolly, 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  a  hairy  perennial  ftalk,  and  foot- 
Jlalks  having  many  flowers.  Convolvulus  Canarienlis 
fempervirens,  foliis  mollibus  &  incanis.  Hort.  Amft. 
2.  p.  101. 

17.  Convolvulus  ( Hederaceus )  foliis  triangularibus  acu- 
tis,  floribus  plurimis  feffilibus  patulis,  calycibus  acu¬ 
tis  multifidis.  Bindweed  with  foarp-pointed  triangular 
leaves,  many  fpreading  flowers  fit  clofi  to  the  ftalk ,  and 
acute  empalements  ending  in  many  points.  Convolvulus 
folio  hederaceo,  angulofo,  lanuginofo,  fiore  magno, 
caeruleo,  patulo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  56. 

18.  Convolvulus  ( Rofeus )  foliis  cordatis,  acuminatis 
pedunculis  bifioris.  Bindweed  with  heart-fhaped  pointed 
leaves,  and  foot-Jlalks  having  two  flowers.  Convolvu¬ 
lus  Americanus  hirfutus,  folio  acuminato,  fiore  am¬ 
plo  rofeo.  Houft.  MSS. 

19.  Convolvulus  ( Repens )  foliis  fagittatis  poftice  obtu- 
fis,  caule  repente,  pedunculis  unifloris.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  158.  Bindweed  with  narrow-pointed  leaves,  which 
are  cbtufi  at  the  foot-ftalk,  a  creeping  ftalk ,  and  ore 
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flow of  on  each  foot-ftalk.  Convolvulus  marinus  cathar- 
ticus,  foliis  Acetofae,  flore  niveo.  Plum.  PL  Am.  89. 
tab.  105. 

20.  Convolvulus  ( Betonicifolius )  foliis  cordato  fagitatis, 
pedunculis  unifloris.  Bindweed  with  heart-Jhaped  ar¬ 
row-pointed  leaves^  and  foot -ft alks  having  a  ftngle  flower. 
Convolvulus  exoticus,  Betonics  folio,  flore  magno 
albo  fundo  purpureo.  Cat.  Hort.  R.  Par. 

21.  Convolvulus  {Siculus)  foliis  cordato  ovatis,  pedun¬ 
culis  unifloris,  bradteis  lanceolatis,  flore  fefiile.  Hort. 
Cliff.  68.  Bindweed  with  oval  heart-ftoaped  leaves ,  fioot- 
fialks  having  one  flower ,  fpear-Jhaped  brablea,  and  the 
flower  fitting  clofie  to  the  ftalk.  Convolvulus'  flculus 
minor,  flore  parvo  auriculato.  Bocc.  PI.  Sic.  89. 

22.  Convolvulus  ( Elegantififmus )  foliis  palmatis  feri- 
ceis,  pedunculis  bifloris,  calycibus  acutis.  Bindweed 
with  Jilky  palmated  leaves ,  fioot-flalks  having  two  flow¬ 
ers ,  and  Jharp-pointed  empalements.  Convolvulus  ar- 
gentibus,  elegantiflimus,  foliis  tenuiter  incifis.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  85. 

23.  Convolvulus  ( Altheoides )  foliis  cordatis  incifls  & 
incanis,  pedunculis  bifloris,  calycibus  obtufis.  Bind¬ 
weed  with  hoary  heart-Jhaped  leaves ,  which  are  jagged , 
foot-Jlalks  having  two  flowers ,  and  obtufe  empalements. 
Convolvulus  argenteus  folio  althaeas.  C.  B.  P.  295. 

24.  Convolvulus  {Tricolor)  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  gla- 
bris,  caule  declinato,  floribus  folitariis.  Vir.  Cliff.  68. 
Bindweed  with  oval  fipear-Jhaped  leaves ,  a  declining  ftalk , 
with  one  flower  on  each  foot-ftalk.  Convolvulus  Lufi- 
tanicus  flore  Cyaneo  Brofs  ;  commonly  called  Convolvulus 
minor. 

25.  Convolvulus  ( Cantabrica )  foliis  linearibus  acutis 
caule  ramofo  fubdichotomo,  calycibus  pilofis.  Lin. 
Sp.  225.  Bindweed  with  narrow  fipear-Jhaped  leaves ,  a 
branching  ftalk ,  and  hairy  empalements.  Convolvulus 
linaris  folio  aflurgens.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  83. 

26.  Convolvulus  ( Lineatus )  foliis  lanceolatis,  fericeis, 
lineatis  petiolatis  pedunculis  bifloris,  calycibus  fere- 
ceis  fubfoliaceis.  Lin.  Sp.  224.  Bindweed  with  Jilky 
fipear-Jhaped  leaves ,  having  foot-ftalks,  with  two  flowers 
on  each  foot-ftalk,  having  Jilky  empalements.  Convolvulus 
minor,  argenteus,  repens,  acaulis  ferme.  H.  R.  Par. 

27.  Convolvulus  ( Cneorum )  foliis  lanceolatis  tomento- 
fis,  floribus  capitatis,  calycibus  hirfutis  caule  eretfti- 
ufculo.  Lin.  Sp.  224.  Bindweed  with  fipear-Jhaped 
woolly  leaves ,  foot-ftalks  and  flowers  growing  in  heads , 
terminating  the  ftalks ,  which* are  eretl.  Convolvu¬ 
lus  argenteus  umbellatus,  eredtis.  Tourn.  Inft.  R. 
H.  84. 

28.  Convolvulus  {Linarifolius)  foliis  lineari  lanceolatis, 
acutis  caule  ramofo,  redto,  pedunculis  unifloris.  Hort. 
Clift.  68.  Bindweed  with  narrow  fipear-Jhaped  leaves , 
which  are  pointed ,  upright  branching  ftalks ,  and  foot- 
Jlalks  with  one  flower.  Convolvulus  ramofus  incanus, 
foliis  pilofellae.  C.  B.  P.  295. 

29.  Convolvulus  {Soldanella)  foliis  reniformibus,  pe¬ 
dunculis  unifloris.  Hort.  Cliff*.  67.  Bindweed  with  kid- 
ney-Jhaped  leaves ,  and  one  flower  on  each  foot-ftalk.  Sol¬ 
danella  maritima  minor.  C.  B.  P.  295.  Lejfier  Sea 
Bindweed. 

30..  Convolvulus  {Turpethum)  foliis  cordatis,  angula- 
tis,  caule  membranaceo,  quadrangulari,  pedunculis 
multifloris.  Flor.  Zeyl.  72.  Bindweed  with  angular 
heart-Jhaped  leaves ,  a  quadrangular  membranaceous  ftalk , 
and  foot-ftalks  having  many  flowers.  Convolvulus  Zey- 
lanicus,  alatus,  maximis,  foliis  Ibifci  nonnihil  flmili- 
bus  angulofis.  Herm.Lud.  177.  tab.  178.  Turbith  of 
the  ftjops. 

31.  Convolvulus  ( Jalapa )  foliis  variis,  pedunculis 
unifloris,  radice  tuberofa.  Bindweed  with  variable 
leaves ,  foot-ftalks  with  Jingle  flowers ,  and  a  tuberous  root. 
Convolvulus  radice  tuberofa  Cathartica.  Houft.  MSS. 
The  true  Jalap. 

The  firft  fort  is  very  common  upon  dry  banks,  and 
in  gravelly  grounds,  in  moft  parts  of  England,  and 
is  generally  a  ftgn  of  gravel  lying  under  the  fur- 
face.  The  roots  of  this  fhoot  very  deep  into  the 
ground,  from  whence  fome  country  people  call  it 
Devils  Guts. 

From  the  root  arifes  many  weak  ftalks,  which  trail 
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on  the  ground,  and  fallen  themfelves  about  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  plants  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  triangular' 
arrow-pointed  leaves.  The  flpwers  are  produced 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  having  long  foot- 
ftalks,  each  fuftaining  a  fingle  flower,  which  is  fo mu¬ 
tinies  white,  at  other  times  red,  and  frequently  is  va* 
negated.  This  is  atroublefome  weed  in  gardens,  lb 
lhould  be  conftantly  rooted  out. 

The  fecond  fort  is  alfo  a  troublefome  weed  in  gar¬ 
dens,  when  the  roots  are  intermixed  with  thofe  of 
trees  and  flirubs,  or  under  hedges,  where  the  plants 
cannot  begeafily  deftroyed  ;  but  in  an  open  clear  fpot 
of  ground,  where  the  plants  are  carefully  hoed  down 
for  three  or  four  months,  they  may  be  efteftually  de¬ 
ftroyed  ;  for  when  the  ftalks  are  broken  or  cut*  a 
milky  juice  flows  out,  and  thereby  the  roots  are  loon 
exhaulted  and  decay.  The  roots  of  this  fort  are  pretty 
thick,  extend  far  on  every  fide,  and  are  white.  The 
ftalks  rife  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  twining  themfelves 
about  trees  or  hedges,  and  are  garnilhed  with  large 
arrow-pointed  leaves,  which  are  torn  at  their  bale. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches 
upon  long  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  large  white 
flower,  which  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  feed-veflels, 
having  three  cells  filled  with  feeds,  which  are  convex 
on  one  fide  and  plain  on  the  other.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  feeds,  ripen  ,in  autumn,  loon  after 
which  the  ftalks  decay  to  the  root ;  but  as  every  fmall 
piece  of  the  root  will  grow,  it  renders  this  a  trouble¬ 
fome  weed  to  deftroy. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  where  the 
roots  of  the  plants  are  wounded,  and  fhells  placed 
under  the  wounds  to  receive  the  milky  juice  which 
flows  out,  which  is  infpiflated,  and  afterward  put  up 
and  exported :  this  is  what  is  called  Scammony  in  the 
Ihops  •,  it  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  will  thrive  very 
well  in  the  open  air  in  England,  provided  it  is  on  a 
dry  foil.  The  roots  of  this  are  thick,  run  deep  into 
the  ground,  and  are  covered  with  a  dark  bark.  The 
branches  extend  themfelves  on  every  fide  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  four  or  five  feet ;  thefe  are  (lender,  and  trail 
on  the  ground,  if  they  are  not  fupported,  and  are 
garnilhed  with  narrow  arrow-pointed  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches,  two  fitting  upon  each  long  foot- 
ftalk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  feed-veflels, 
having  three  cells,  filled  with  feeds  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  former  fort,  but  fmaller.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  If  the 
feeds  of  this  fort  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  on  a  border 
of  light  earth,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  require 
no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  thin  the  plants  where  they  grow  too  clofe ;  for 
as  the  branches  extend  pretty  far,  the  plants  lhould 
not  be  nearer  than  three  feet  afunder.  The  ftalks 
decay  in  autumn,  but  the  roots  will  abide  many 
years. 

The  fourth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  Afia  and  America,  but  has  been  long 
cultivated  for  ornament  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  and 
is  generally  known  by  the  title  of  Convolvulus  major. 
Of  this  there  are  three  or  four  lafting  varieties ;  the 
moft  common  hath  a  purple  flower  ;  but  there  is  one 
with  a  white,  another  with  a  red,  and  one  with  a 
whitilh  blue  flower,  which  hath  white  feeds.  All 
thefe  varieties  I  have  cultivated  many  years,  without 
obferving  either  of  them  change.  If  the  feeds  of 
thefe  forts  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  upon  a  warm  bor¬ 
der  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  they  will 
require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds  ;  and  place  fome  tall  flakes  down  by  them,  for 
their  ftalks  to  twine  about,  otherwife  they  will  fpread 
on  the  ground,  and  make  a  bad  appearance.  Thefe 
plants,  if  they  are  properly  fupported,  will  rife  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high ;  they  flower  in  June,  July,  and 
Auguft,  and  will  continue  till  the  froft  kills  them. 
Their  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  me  the  feeds  •, 
this  fends  out  long  branches,  which  twill  about  the 
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trees,  and  rife  to  a  great  height  ;  the  leaves  are  finooth,  1 
heart-ihaped,  ending  in  long  points,  and  the  ears  at 
the  bafe  are  large  and  rounded,  Handing  upon 
lon^r  (lender  foot-italics.  The  flowers  come  out  on 
the'oppoflte  fide  of  the  italics,  upon  long  foot-ftalks, 
each  fuftaining  three  flowers,  with  longer  tubes  than 
thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  of  a  deeper  purple  co¬ 
lour  ;  this  flowers  from  the  latter  end  of  June  till 
the  frolt  deftroys  it.  As  this  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the 
former,  the  feeds  ihould  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring,  to  bring  the  plants  forward  •,  and  toward  the  end 
of  May,  they  ihould  be  planted  out  in  warm  borders, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  fort. 
The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  and  America 
this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  a  twining 
ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  heart- 
ihaped  leaves,  divided  into  three  lobes,  which  end 
in  fharp  points ;  thefe  are  woolly,  and  Hand  upon 
long  foot-ftalks  •,  the  flowers  come  out  on  long  foot- 
ftalks,  each  fuftaining  two  flowers  of  a  very  deep 
blue  colour,  from  whence  it  has  been  titled  Ajnit  or 
Indigo.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  flowers  of 
this  genus,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  oiftindt  fpecics ; 
though  fome  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of 
the  fourth  fort,  for  I  have  cultivated  it  many  years, 
and  have  never  found  it  alter  •,  the  leaves  of  this  hav- 
jno-  three  deeply  divided  lobes,  and  thofe  of  the  fourth 
fort  being  entire,  is  fufftcient  to  determine  the  fpeci- 
fle  difference ;  this  fort  is  annual,  and  muft  be  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fifth.  It  flowers 
all  the  latter  part  of  fummer,  and,  in  good  feafons, 
the  feeds  ripen  well  in  the  open  air. 

The  feventh  fort  is  that  whofe  roots  are  eaten,  and 
is  generally  titled  Spanifh  Potatoe  •,  thefe  roots  are  an¬ 
nually  imported  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  where 
they  are  greatly  cultivated  for  the  table,  but  they 
are  too  tender  to  thrive  well  in  the  open  air  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  they  are  cultivated  by  the  roots  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  common  Potatoe,  but  require  much  more 
room ;  for  thefe  fend  out  many  trailing  ftalks,  which 
extend  four  or  five  feet  every  way,  and  at  their  joints 
fend  out  roots,  which,  in  warm  countries,  grow  to 
be  large  tubers,  fo  that  from  a  Angle  root  planted, 
forty  or  fifty  large  roots  are  produced.  This  plant 
is  fometimes  propagated  by  way  of  curiofity  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  the  roots  fhould  be  planted  on  a  hot-bed 
in  the  fpring ;  and  if  the  plants  are  kept  covered  in 
bad  weather  with  glafles,  they  will  produce  flowers, 
and  many  fmall  roots  will  be  produced  from  the 
joints ;  but  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air,  they 
feldom  make  much  progrefs. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Yera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  me  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  rifes  withaftrong  wind¬ 
ing  ftalk  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  dividing  into 
feveral  fmaller,  which  faften  themfeLves  about  any  of 
the  neighbouring  trees  and  fhrubs  •,  thefe  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  leaves  in  fhape  of  a  hand,  having  feven 
lobes,  which  are  Ipear-fhaped,  and  deeply  cut  on 
their  borders,  ending  in  fharp  points.  The  flowers 
are  Angle  on  each  foot-ftalk,  which  are  very  long. 
The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  large,  fpreading 
open,  and  is  divided  deeply  into  five  parts.  The 
flowers  are  large,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  large  roundifh  feed-veffels,  having  three 
cells,  in  each  of  thefe  is  lodged  a  Angle  feed. 

This  plant  is  tender,  fo  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  on 
a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  fe- 
parate  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  obferving  to  fh'ade  them  from  the 
fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  fhould 
have  a  large  fftare  of  air  admitted  to  them  every  day, 
to  prevent  their  drawing  weak,  and  alfo  fhould  have 
moderate  waterings  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
Y  her.  the  plants  are  grown  too  tall  to  remain  in  the 
hot  bed,  they  muft  be  fhif ted  into  larger  pots,  and 
F  aced  in  the  bark-ftove,  where,  if  they  are  allowed 
room,  they  will  rife  to  a  great  height,  and  produce 
flowers,  but  it  rarely  produces  feeds  in  England. 
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The  ninth  fort  is  an  annual  plant.  The  feeds  of  this 
were  fent  me  from  Carthagena  in  New  Spain,  where 
the  plant  grows  naturally.  This  rifes  with  a  twining 
flender  ft'aik  ten  feet  high,  which  is  garnifhed  with 
arrow-pointed  leaves,  whofe  ears  at  the  bale  are 
rounded.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  ciufters,' 
Handing  on  long  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  are  yellow,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  three-cornered  leed-veffels,  having 
three  cells,  in  each  of  thefe  are  lodged  two  feeds. 

This  plant  is  annual,  and  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  air  in  England  ;  fo  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  on 
a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  may  be  after¬ 
ward  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  eighth  fort,  with 
which  management  they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe 
feeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  tenth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Ja¬ 
maica  by  the  late  Dr.  Ho'uftoun,  who  found  the  plants 
growing  naturally  there  in  great  plenty.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  riling  with  flender,  ft  iff,  twining  ftalks, 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  which  are  downy.  The  flowers  Hand  many 
together  at  the  end  of  ftrong  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  are 
purple,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  feed-veffels,  j 
with  three  cells,  containing  feveral  fmall  feeds. 

This  fort  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  eighth, 
being  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  country  in  the  open  I 
air. 

The  eleventh  fort  was  fent  me  from  the  ifland  of 
Barbuda.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  riles  with 
twining  ftalks  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  oblong,  oval,  finooth  leaves.  The  flowers 
come  out  at  every  joint  on  flender  long  foot-ftalks, 
each  fupporting  a  large  purple  flower,  whofe  empale¬ 
ment  is  cut  almoft  to  the  bottom,  in  ten  parts.  The 
feeds  and  capfule  are  like  thofe  of  the  ether  fpecies. 
This  is  a  tender  plant,  fo  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  eighth  fort. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena  in 
New  Spain,  from  whence  I  received  the  feeds.  This 
is  a  perennial  plant,  which  rifes  with  ftrong  winding 
ftalks  to  the  height  of  twelve  Or  fourteen  feet,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  leaves,  divided-  into  five  lobes, 
Handing  upon  ffiort  foot-ftalks ;  the  flowers  ftand 
upon  long  foot-ftalks,  each-  fuftaining  two  purple 
flowers.  The  ftalks,  leaves,  and  every  part  of  the 
plant,  is  clofely  covered  with  pungent  Hinging  hairs,  ' 
of  a  light  brown  colour.  This  fort  is  tender,  id  muft  - 
be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  eighth. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Tolu  in 
New  Spain,  from  whence  the  feeds  Were  fent  me  by 
the  late  Mr,  Robert  Millar.  This  hath  a  ligneous 
ftalk  covered  with  a  purple  bark,  which  twines  about 
the  trees,  and  rifes  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or 
more,  and  is  garnifhed  with  leaves,  which  are  deeply 
divided  into  five  fharp-po kited  lobes-.  The  flowers 
ftand  upon  long  thick  foot-ftalks,  which  have  a  knee 
in  the  middle  ;  they  are  very  large,  and  of  a  purple 
colour  thefe  are  fucceeded'  by  round  feed-veffels,  as 
large  as  a  middling  Apple,  divided  into  tlrree  cells, 
each  containing  two  very  large  fmooth  feeds. 

This  plant  is  too*  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
England,  fo  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  eighth  fort,  but-  it  grows-  too  tall  for  the  ftoves  .i 
here.  I  have  had  thefe  plants  upward  of  twenty  feet  < 
high,  which  have  fent  out  many  fide  branches,  ex-  in¬ 
tending  fo  wide  on  every  fide,  as  to-  cover  moft  of  ' 
the  neighbouring  plants,  fo:  that  I  was-  obliged  to  re¬ 
move  them  into  a  cooler  fituation,  where  they  would  } 
not  thrive.  '  ^ * 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows'  naturally  on  the  fea  fhores  ;i 
in  moft  of  the  i  Hands-  in  the  Weft-Indi'es,  where  the  r 
ftalks  trail  on  the  ground,  which  are  garnifhed  with  I 
oval  leaves,  indented  at  the  top.  The  flowers  are  i! 
large,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  are  produced  by  threes,  S 
on  very  long  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large  | 
oval  feed-veffels,  with  three  ceils,  each  containing  a  | 
Angle  feed.  This  hath  a  perennial  ftalk,  which  trails  j 
on  the  ground,  and  fpreads  to  a  great  diftance,  but  f 
is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  fo  s 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  eiahth  fort,  S 
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and  may  be  continued  two  or  three  years  in  a  warm 
ftove  ;  but  it  is  apt  to  fpread  too  far  for  a  fmall  ftove, 
fo  that  where  there  is  not  great  room,  it  is  not  worthy 

of  culture.  „  .  _ 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this 
rifes  with  (lender  twining  ftalks  eight  or  ten  feet  high ; 
the  leaves  of  thele  are  fbaped  a  little  like  thofc  of  the 
common  great  white  Convolvulus,  but  the  foot-ftalks, 
which  are^ pretty  long,  do  each  fuftain  many  purple 
flowers,  growing  in  bunches.  The  feed-veftels  of 
this  fort  are  three-cornered,  and  have  three  cells,  each 
containing  a  Angle  feed.  This  is  an  annual  plant, 
which  requires  a  hot-bed  to  raife  it,  and  muft  be  kept 
in  a  glafs-caie  or  a  ftoare,  otherwife  the  feeds  will  not 
ripen  here. 

The  fifteenth  fort  has  been  long  preferved  in  feveral 
curious  gardens  in  England.  It  grows  naturally  in 
the  Canary  Iflands  •,  this  hath  a  ftrong  fibrous  root, 
from  which  arife  feveral  twining  woody  ftalks,  divid¬ 
ing  into  many  fmaller  •,  thefe,  where  they  have  fup- 
port,  will  grow  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  and  are 
garnilhed  with  oblong  heart-fhaped  leaves,  v/hich  are 
foft  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  feveral  (landing  upon  one  foot- 
ftalk  ;  thefe  are  for  the  moft  part  of  a  pale  blue,  but 
there  is  a  variety  of  it  with  white  flowers.  This  plant 
flowers  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  fometimes 
ripens  feeds  here  ;  but  as  the  plants  are  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  layers,  and  alfo  from  cuttings,  the  feeds  are 
not  fo  much  regarded  ;  nor  indeed  will  thofe  plants 
which  are  raifed  by  layers  or  cuttings  produce  feeds, 
though  thofe  which  come  from  feeds  feldom  fail.  As 
the  leaves  of  this  plant  continue  green  all  the  year, 
the  plants  make  a  pretty  variety  in  winter  in  the 
green-houfe ;  for  it  will  not  live  abroad  in  winter  in 
this  country,  though  it  only  requires  the  fame  pro- 
te&ion  as  Myrtles,  and  other  hardy  green-houfe 
plants.  It  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
young  (hoots  in  the  fpring,  which  generally  put  out 
roots  in  three  or  four  months  •,  then  they  may  be 
taken  from  the  old  plants,  and  each  planted  in  a  fe- 
parate  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  placed  in  the 
(hade  till  they  have  taken  new  root;  after  which 
they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy  green-houfe 
plants  till  autumn,  when  they  (hould  be  removed  into 
the  green-houfe,  and  afterward  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  Myrtles,  and  other  green-houfe  plants.  If 
the  tender  cuttings  of  this  are  planted  during  any  of 
the  fummer  months,  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hut-bed,  (hading  them 
from  the  fun,  they  will  take  root,  and  afterward 
(hould  be  treated  as  the  layers. 

The  feventeenth  fort  is  an  annual  plant ;  the  feeds  of 
it  were  fent  me  from  Jamaica,  where  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally.  This  rifes  with  a  very  (lender  twining  (talk 
four  or  five  feet  high,  garnifiied  with  triangular  leaves, 
which  are  pointed.  The  flowers  grow  in  clufters,  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  which  are  blue,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  like  thofc  of  the  fourth  fort.  This 
fort  will  not  ripen  feeds  in  England,  unlefs  the  plants 
are  brought  forward  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and 
afterward  placed  in  a  glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  be 
defended  from  cold. 

The  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  font  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  kinds,  the 
flowers  being  very  large,  and  of  a  fine  Rofe  colour. 
It  rifes  with  a  winding  ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high. 
Which  is  garnifiied  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  ending 
in  long  (harp  points,  fitting  upon  very  long  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  alfo  have  long  foot-ftalks,  each 
fupporting  two  flowers,  whole  empalement  is  divided 
deeply  into  five  parts ;  the  feeds  of  this  are  large,  and 
covered  with  a  fine  down.  This  is  an  annual  plant, 
which  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country,  fo  the  feeds  (hould  be  fown  on'  a  hot-bed  in 
the  (pring,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  directed  for  the  eighth  fort. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  fca  at 
Campeachy,  from  whence  I  received  the  feeds.  This 
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hath  ftrong,  fmooth,  winding  ftalks,  which  fefict  out 
roots  at  their  joints,  and  are  garnifhed  with  arrow- 
pointed  leaves,  whofe  ear's  or  lobes  are  obtlife ;  the 
flowers  are  large,  of  a  fulphur  colour,  and  fit  upon 
very  long  foot-ftalks,  which  proceed  from  the  fide  of 
the  ftalks,  each  fupporting  one  flower,  with  a  large 
fwelling  empalement ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large* 
fmooth,  oval  capfules,  having  three  cells,  each  in- . 
eluding  one  large  fmooth  feed.  '  This  is  a  perennial 
plant,  whofe  ftalks  extend  to  a  great  diftanee,  and 
put  out  roots  at  the  joints,  whereby  it  propagates 
in  plenty  ;  but  it  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  England, 
unlefs  it  is  preferved  in  a  warm  ftove,  where  it  requires 
more  room  than  can  Well  be  allowed  to  one  plant.  It 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  eighth  fort. 
The  twentieth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  the  royal  garden  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  from  thence  I  received  it  in  1730.  This  rifes 
with  a  (lender  winding  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  heart-fhaped  arrow-pointed  leaves  ;  the 
dowers  (land  on  long  (lender  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  are 
white,  with  purple  bottoms.  This  fort  may  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  great  Convol¬ 
vulus. 

The  twenty-firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  about  two 
feet  high,  with  (lender  twining  ftalks,  garnifhed  with 
oval  leaves.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  bluifh 
colour,  each  foot-ftalk  fupporting  one  flower  of  little 
beauty,  fo  is  not  often  cultivated  in  gardens.  If  the 
feeds  of  this  fort  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
Will  rife  in  the  fpring,  and  require  no  other  culture 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds ;  or  if  the  feeds 
are  fown  in  the  fpring,  where  trie  plants  are  to  re¬ 
main,  they  Will  flower  in  June,  and  the  feeds  will 
ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  twenty-fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and 
alfo'  irt  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  hath  a 
perennial  root,  which  fends  out  many  (lender  (lift 
ftalks,  twilling  thernfelves  ro'und  the  neighbouring 
plants,  and  rile  five  or  fix  feet  high  ;  thefe  are  gar¬ 
nifiied  with  leaves,  which  are  divided  into  five  or 
(even  narrow  lobes,  and  ate  of  a  foft  texture,  like 
fattin,  ftanding  on  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  upon  long  foot- 
ftalks,  which  fuflain  two  flowers  of  a  pale  Rofe  co¬ 
lour,  with  five  fbripes  of  a  deeper  red.  This  fort 
creeps  at  the  root,  fo  feldom  produces  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  is  propagated  by  (hoots  taken  from  the  old 
plants.  The  bed  time  for  parting  and  tranfp (anting 
thefe  plants,  is  about  the  beginning  of  May,  when 
they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  green-houfe,  arid  ex- 
pofed  in  the  open  air ;  but  the  young  plants  which 
are  feparated  from  the  old  ones,  (hould  be  placed  un¬ 
der  a  frame,  and  (haded  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  muft  be  gradually 
hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  to  which  they  mull 
be  expofed  all  the  fummer ;  but  in  autumn  they  muft 
be  placed  in  the  green-houfe,  and  may  be  treated  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  Canary  Convolvulus  before- 
mentioned. 

The  twenty-third  fort  hath  feme  appearance  of  the 
twenty-fecond,  and  hath  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
fpecies  by  feme  writers ;  but  I  have  cultivated  both 
many  years,  and  never  have  found  either  of  them  al¬ 
ter,  fo  that  I  make  no  doubt  of  their  being  diftinct 
plants.  This  fort  hath  a  perennial  root  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  which  fends  out  many  weak  twining  ftalks,  rif- 
ing  about  three  feet  high,  twitting  about  the  plants 
which  (land  near  it,  or  about  each  other,  and  if  they 
have  no  other  fupport,  fall  to  the  ground  ;  thefe  are 
garnifiied  with  leaves  of  different  forms,  feme  are 
fliaped  aim  oft  like  thofe  of  Betony,  being  (lightly  cut 
on  their  edges,  others  are  almoft  heart-fhaped,  and 
are  deeply  cut  on  the  fides,  and  feme  are  cut  to  the 
midrib  ;  they  have  a  (tuning  appearance  like  fattin, 
and  are  foft  to  the  touch,  ftanding  on  (hort  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  oppofite  fide  from 
the  leaves,  having  very  long  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftain- 
ing  two  flowers  of  a  pale  Rofe  colour,  very  like  thofe 
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of  the  former  fpecies.  It  flowers  in  June,  July,  and  I 
Auo-uft,  but  rarely  ripens  feeds  in  England.  It  hath  j 
a  perennial  root,  which  fends  out  offsets,  by  which 
it  is  propagated  in  England,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  laft  mentioned,  and  the  plants  muft  be  treated  in 
the  fame  way. 

The  twenty-fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal, 
but  hath  been  long  cultivated  in  the  flower-gardens 
in  England  for  ornament  •,  this  is  ufually  titled  Con¬ 
volvulus  Minor,  by  the  feedfmen  and  gardeners.  It 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  hath  feveral  thick  herbace¬ 
ous  ftalks,  growing  about  two  feet  long,  which  do 
not  twine  like  the  other  forts,  but  decline  toward  the 
ground,  upon  which  many  of  the  lower  branches  lie 
proftrate;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
which  fit  clofe  to  the  branches ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
flowers  come  out  juft  above  the  leaves  at  the  fame 
joint,  and  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  ftalks ;  thefe  are 
about  two  inches  long,  each  fuftaining  one  large  open 
bell-fhaped  flower,  which  in  fome  is  of  a  fine  blue 
colour,  with  a  white  bottom  ;  in  others  they  are  pure 
white,  and  fome  are  beautifully  variegated  with  both 
colours.  The  white  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  white 
feeds,  and  the  blue  by  dark-coloured  feeds,  and  this 
difference  is  pretty  conftant  in  both  ;  but  thofe  plants 
with  variegated  flowers,  have  frequently  plain  flowers 
of  both  colours  intermixed  with  the  ftriped ;  there¬ 
fore  the  only  method  to  continue  the  variegated  fort, 
is  to  pull  off  all  the  plain  flowers  when  they  appear, 
never  fuffering  any  of  them  to  remain  for  feed. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ihould  be 
fown  on  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain.  The  ulual  method  is  to  put 
two  or  three  feeds  in  each  place  where  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  flower,  covering  them  half  an  inch  with 
earth  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  if  the  feeds  all 
grow,  there  fhould  be  but  two  left  in  each  place, 
which  will  be  fufficient  •,  the  others  fhould  be  drawn 
out  carefully,  fo  as  not  to  difturb  the  roots  of  thofe 
which  are  left ;  after  which  they  will  require  no 
other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  If 
the  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn,  the  plants  will  flower 
in  May ;  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  will 
not  flower  till  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  will 
continue  flowering  till  the  froft  flops  them.  The 
feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  September. 

The  twenty-fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and 
Sicily.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  runs  deep 
in  the  ground,  from  which  arife  two  or  three  upright 
branching  ftalks  near  two  or  three  feet  high,  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  narrow  leaves  about  two  inches  long,  which 
fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks  •,  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flower 
proceed  from  the  lame  place  ;  thefe  are  four  or  five 
inches  long,  each  fuftaining  four  or  five  flowers,  of  a 
pale  Rofe  colour,  which  fpread  open  almoft  flat.  This 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  but  feldom  produces  good 
feeds  in  England.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
muft  be  obtained  from  the  countries  where  it  natu- 
rally  grows  ;  thefe  Ihould  be  fown  upon  a  warm  dry 
border,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  •,  for  as 
the  plants  run  down  with  long  tap-roots,  they  will 
not  bear  tranfplanting,  for  I  have  often  made  trial  of 
this  without  any  iuccefs.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  thinned  where  they  grow  too  clofe,  and 
afterward  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds,  which  is 
all  the  culture  it  will  require.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  the  ftalks  decay  in  autumn  ;  but  the 
roots  will  laft  feveral  years,  and  if  they  are  in  a  dry 
fed  and  warm  fituation,  will  abide  through  the  win¬ 
ters  \ery  well  without  covering.  I  have  received  a 
variety  of  this  from  Nice,  where  it  grows  naturally, 
with  broader  leaves,  which  are  hairy.  The  flowers 
aie  placed  all  toward  the  fop  of  the  ftalk  upon  long 
foot-ftaiKs,  growing  many  together  very  clofely  join¬ 
ed  :  but  I  cannot  be  lure  if  it  is  not  a  feminal  varia¬ 
tion,  for  it  was  lent  me  by  the  fame  title. 

The  twenty -fix th .  fort  grows  naturally  in  France  ; 
tms  hath  a  perennial  creeping  root,  from  which  arife 
e\eralfliort  branching  ftalks  about  four  inches  high, 
garnifhed  with  fpear-lhaped  filky  leaves  j  the  flowers 
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are  produced  on  the  fide,  and  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks, 
in  imall  cluilers,  fitting  clofe  together ;  thefe  are 
much  fmaller  than  thole  of  the  former  fort,  but  are 
of  a  deeper  Rofe  colour  :  this  feldom  produces  feeds 
in  England,  but  the  roots  propagate  in  plenty.  It 
delights  in  a  light  dry  foil,  and  requires  no  other  care 
but  to  keep  the  plants  clean  from  weeds  ;  it  may  be 
tranfpl anted  either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn.  This  is 
by  fome  luppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  the  laft  mentioned 
fort,  but  whoever  has  cultivated  them,  can  have  no 
doubt  of  their  being  different  fpecies. 

The  twenty-feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Si¬ 
cily,  and  the  iflands  in  the  Archipelago.  It  riles  with 
upright  flirubby  ftalks  about  three  feet  high,  clofely 
garnifhed  with  blunt,  fpear-fhaped,  filky  leaves,  which 
are  placed  on  every  fide  the  ftalks ;  they  are  near  two 
inches  long,  and  a  quarter  broad,  rounding  at  their 
ends.  The  flowers  are  produced,  in  clufters  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalks,  fitting  very  clofe  ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  Rofe  colour,  and  come  out  in  June  and  July,  but 
do  not  perfect  feeds  in  England.  This  plant  will  live  j 
in  the  open  air  in  mild  winters,  if  it  is  planted  in  a  ! 
light  foil  and  a  warm  fituation,  but  in  hard  winters  it  is 
deftroyed  ;  therefore  fome  of  the  plants  fhould  be  kept 
in  pots,  and  iheltered  under  a  common  frame  in  win¬ 
ter,  where  it  may  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather,  and 
be  proteded  from  the  froft,  and  in  fummer  placed 
abroad  with  other  hardy  exotic  plants,  where  its  fine 
filky  leaves  will  make  a  pretty  appearance.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  branches,  and  alio 
by  cuttings,  but  both  very  feldom  put  out  roots  the  i 
fame  year,  and  many  of  them  will  fail ;  fo  that  the 
beft  way  is  to  procure  the  feeds  from  Italy,  for  thofe. 
plants  which  come  from  feeds,  grow  much  larger  than 
thofe  which  are  propagated  the  other  way.; 

The  twenty-eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Candia,  I 
and  feveral  cf  the  iflands  in  the  Archipelago.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  up  feveral  erect 
branching  ftalks  about  two  feet'high,  which  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  very  narrow-pointed  leaves,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ftalks,  which  are  hoary.  The  flowers  come 
out  flngly  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  fitting  very  clofe 
to  them,  having  fcarce  any  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  are  of  a 
very  pale  bluifh  colour,  and  fpread  open  almoft  to 
the  bottom.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but  rarely 
produces  any  feeds  in  England. 

This  fort  is  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
twenty-fifth,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treat-  • 
ment.  This  plant  muft  have  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  . 
fituation,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  through  the  win¬ 
ter  in  the  open  air  in  England.  As  the  ftalks  of 
this  fort  decay  in  autumn,  fo  if  the  furface  of  the 
ground  about  their  roots  is  covered  with  fome  old 
tanners  bark,  it  will  preferve  them  in  the  hardeft  i 
frofts. 

The  twenty-ninth  fort  is  ufed  in  medicine.  This  is 
ftiled  Soldanella,  and  Braffica  marina  ;  it  grows  na¬ 
turally  on  the  fea  beaches  in  many  parts  of  England, 
but  cannot  be  long  preferved  in  a  garden.  This  hath 
many  fmall,  white,  ftringy  roots,  which  fpread  wide, 
and  fend  out  feveral  weak  trailing  branches,  which  ;i 
twine  about  the  neighbouring  plants  like  the  com-  * 
mon  Bindweed,  and  are  garnifhed  with  kidney -fhaped 
leaves  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  lefier  Celandine,  i 
Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  and  are  placed  alter-  j 
nate.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide  of  the  s 
branches  at  each  joint.  Thefe  are  fliaped  like  thofe  ' 
of  the  firft  fort,  and  are  of  a  reddifh  purple  colour;  j 
they  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  cap-  •;! 
fules,  having  three  cells,  each  containing  one  black  t) 
feed  ;  every  part  of  the  plant  abounds  with  a  milky  !j 
juice.  This  is  efteemed  a  good  medicine  to  purge  oft  fj 
watery  humours,  and  is  preferibed  in  dropfies.  '  I 
The  thirtieth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  | 
Ceylon.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  having  thick  flelhy  3 
roots,  which  fpread  far  in  the  ground,  and  abound  J 
with  a  milky  juice,  which  flows  out  when  the  roots  1 
are  broken  or  wounded,  and  foon  hardens  into  a  reft-  I 
nous  fubftance,  when  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air.  I 
From  the  root  fhoots  forth  manv  twining  branches,  j 
6  '  which, 
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Which  twift  about  each  other,  or  the  neighbouring 
plants,  like  the  common  Bindweed.  Thefe  are  gar- 
nilhed5  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  loft  to  the 
touch,  like  thofe  of  the  Marik  Mallow.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  at  the  joints  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalks, 
feveral  Handing  together  on  the  fame  foot-ftalk  they 
are  white,  and  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  great 
Bindweed.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  caplules, 
having  three  cells,  which  contain  two  feeds  in  each. 
The  roots  of  this  plant,  which  is  the  only  part  ufed 
in  medicine,  are  brought  to  us  from  India.  It  is  titled 
Turpethum,  or  Turbith  in  the  fhops. 

This  plant  is  tender,  fo  will  not  live  in  the  open  air 
in  England ;  it  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mult 
be  fown  on  a  hot-bed ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  Ihould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and 
fcreened  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frefli  root, 
and  afterward  mull;  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
hath  been  diretfted  for  the  eighth  fort. 

The  thirty-firft  fort  is  the  Jalap  which  is  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine.  This  grows  naturally  at  Haleppo,  in  the 
Spanilh  Weft-Indies,  fituated  between  La  Vera  Cruz 
and  Mexico.  The  root  of  this  plant  hath  been  long 
ufed  in  medicine,  but  it  was  not  certainly  known, 
what  plant  it  was  produced  from.  The  old  title 
of  this  was  Mechoacana  nigra,  but  father  Plunder 
aflerted  that  it  was  the  root  of  one  fpecies  of  Marvel 
of  Peru ;  from  whence  Tournefort  was  induced  to 
conftitute  a  genus  from  that  plant,  under  the  title  of 
Jalapa.  But  Mr.  Ray,  from  better  information,  put 
it  among  the  Convolvuli,  and  titled  it  Convolvulus 
Americanus,  Jalapium  didlus.  This  was  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houftoun  certainly  afcertained,  who  brought 
fome  of  the  roots  of  this  plant  from  the  Spanilh 
Weft-Indies  ' to  Jamaica,  where  he  planted  them, 
with  a  defign  of  cultivating  the  plants  in  that  ifland, 
where  he  obferved  them  to  thrive,  during  his  abode 
there :  but  foon  after  he  left  the  country,  the  perfon 
to  whofe  care  he  committed  them,  was  fo  carelefs  as 
to  fuflfer  hogs  to  root  them  out  of  the  ground,  and 
deftroy  them  •,  fo  that  there  was  no  remains  of  them 
left,  when  he  returned  there ;  nor  have  I  heard  of  this 
plant  being  introduced  into  any  of  the  Britilh  iflands 
fince. 

A  few  years  paft  I  received  a  few  of  the  feeds  of  this 
plant,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  where 
the  plants  throve  very  well,  but  did  not  produce  any 
flowers.  This  hath  a  large  root  of  an  oval  form, 
which  is  full  of  a  milky  juice ;  from  which  come  out 
many  herbaceous  triangular  twining  ftalks,  rifing 
eight  or  ten  feet,  garnifhed  with  variable  leaves,  fome 
of  them  being  heart-fhaped,  others  angular,  and  fome 
oblong  and  pointed.  They  are  fmooth,  and  ftand 
upon  long  foot-ftalks  •,  and  from  a  drawing  of  the 
plant,  made  by  a  Spaniard  in  the  country,  where  it 
grows  naturally,  who  gave  it  to  Dr.  Houfton,  and  is 
now  in  my  pofiefiion,  the  flowers  are  Ihaped  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Great  Bindweed,  each  foot-ftalk 
fupporting  one  flower.  But  as  it  is  only  a  pencil 
drawing,  fo  the  colour  is  not  exprefled,  therefore  I 
can  give  no  farther  account  of  it.  The  feeds  of  this 
are  covered  with  very  white  down  like  cotton. 

As  this  plant  is  a  native  of  a  warm  country,  fo  it  will 
not  thrive  in  England,  unlefs  it  is  preferved  in  a 
warm  ftove ;  therefore  the  feeds  muft  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed,  and  the  plants  put  into  pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  eighth  fort  •,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  as  this  hath  large,  flefhy,  fucculent  roots, 
fo  they  fhould  have  but  little  water  given  them,  ef- 
pecially  in  winter,  left  it  caufe  them  to  rot.  They 
ihould  be  planted  in  light  fandy  earth  not  too  rich, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  and  the  plants  fhould  always  re¬ 
main  in  the  bark-ftove. 

The  root  of  Jalap  is  efteemed  an  excellent  cathartic 
medicine,  purging  ferous  watery  humours  efpecially, 
and  is  of  Angular  lervice  in  dropfies,  and  for  rheu¬ 
matic  diforders.^  But  the  quantity  of  the  root  which 
is  ufed  in  medicine,  is  not  fufficient  to  render  the  in- 
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troduftion  of  this  plant  into  the  Britifh  colonies,  a 
matter  of  great  concern.  But  fince  the  diftillers  and 
brewers  have  found  out  its  ufe  for  exciting  a  fermen¬ 
tation,  the  confumption  of  it  is  now  fo  great,  as  tliat 
it  would  become  a  national  benefit,  if  it  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  tlie  Britifh  iflands ;  which  might  be  foon  ef¬ 
fected,  were  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  iflands  a  little 
more  Attentive  to  their  own,  and  the  public  benefit. 

CONYZA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  854.  Tourn  Inft.  R. 
H.  454.  tab.  259.  [of  Gr.  becaufe  the  leaves, 

being  hung  up,  drive  away  gnats  and  fleas,  as  Dicft 
corides  fays :]  Flea-bane. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  flower,  made  up  of  many  hermaphrodite 
florets ,  which  compofe  the  dijk ;  and  female  half  florets , 
which  are  ranged  round  the  border ,  and  form  the  rays  ■, 
the  hermaphrodite  florets  are  funnel-Jhaped ,  and  cut  into 
five  parts  at  the  brim,  which  flpread  open thefe  have  each 
Jive  jhort  hairy  ftamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fum- 
mits ;  in  the  bottom  of  each  floret  is  fituated  a  ger men 
fupporting  a  fender  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  bifid  fligina.  The 
female  half  florets  or  rays ,  are  funnel-Jhaped,  and  cut  into 
three  parts  at  the  top ;  thefe  have  a  germen ,  with  a 
fender  fyle ,  terminated  by  two  fender  ftigmas ,  but  have 
no  famina.  All  thefe  are  included  in  a  common  fcaly  em- 
palement,  which  is  oblong  and  fquare the  feales  are 
pointed ,  and  the  outer  ones  fpread  open.  The  hermaphro¬ 
dite  and  female  florets ,  are  each  fucceeded  by  one  oblong 
feed,  crowned  with  down ,  fitting  upon  a  plain  receptacle , 
and  are  included  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fectioh 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia 
Polygamia  fuperfiua.  The  plants  of  this  feCtion  have 
hermaphrodite  and  female  florets,  which  ate  both 
fruitful; 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Conyza  ( Squarrofa )  fdliis  lanceolatis  dcdtls,  caule 
annuo  corymbofo.  Plort.  Cliff.  405.  Flea-bane  with 
pointed  fpear-Jhaped  leaves,  an  annual  folk,  and  flowers 
growing  in  rbundiflo  bunches.  Conyza  major  vulgaris. 
C.  B.  P.  265.  Common  greater  Flea-bane. 

2.  Conyza  ( Bifrons )  foliis  ovato  oblongis,  ampletficau- 
libus.  Hort.  Cliff.  405.  Flea-bane  with  oblong  oval  leaves 
embracing  the  ftalks.  Eupatoria  Conyzoides  maxima 
Canadenfls,  foliis  caulem  amplexantibus.  Pluk.  Aim. 
141* 

3.  Conyza  ( Candidis )  foliis  ovatis  tomentofis,  floribus 
confertis,  pedunculis  lateralibus  terminalibufque. 
Hort.  Cliff.  405.  Flea-bane  with  oval  woolly  leaves , 
flowers  growing  in  clufters,  and  foot-ftalks  proceeding  from 
the  fides  and  terminating  the  ftalks.  Conyza  Cretica 
fruticofa,  folio  molli  candidifflmo& tomentofo. Tourn. 
Cor.  33. 

4.  Conyza  ( Lobata )  foliis  inferioribus  trifidis,  fuperiori- 
bus  ovato  lanceolatis  obfolete  ferratis  floribus  corym- 
bofls.  Hort.  Cliff.  405.  Flea-bane  whofe  under  leaves 
are  trifid ,  thofe  above  oval  and  fpear-Jhaped,  and  flowers 
growing  in  round  bunches.  Conyza  arborelcens  lutea, 
folio  trifido.  Plum.  Cat.  9. 

5.  Conyza  ( Tomentofis )  arborefeens,  foliis  oblongo  ova¬ 
tis,  tomentofis,  fubtus  ciriereis,  floribus  terminalibus 
pedunculis  racemofls.  Tree  Flea-bane  with  oblong  woolly 
leaves ,  of  an  AJh  colour  on  their  under  fide,  and  flowers 
terminating  the  branches ,  Jtanding  upon  branching  foot- 
ftalks.  Conyza  arborefeens,  tomentofa,  foliis  oblon¬ 
gis,  floribus  in  fummitatibus  racemorum,  ramoiis 
fparfis  albicantibus.  Houft.  MSS. 

6.  Conyza  ( Salicifolius )  foliis  linearibtls  decurrentibus 
ferratis,  floribus  corymbofis  terminalibus.  Flea-bane 
with  narrow  running  leaves ,  and  flowers  in  round  bunches 
terminating  the  ftalks.  Conyza  herbacea,  caule  alato, 
Salicis  folio,  floribus  umbellatis  ptlrpureis  minoribus. 

.  Houft.  MSS. 

7.  Conyza  ( Corymbofa )  arborefeens,  foliis  lanceolatis, 
floribus  corymbofis,  terminalibus  pedunculis  race- 
mofis.  Tree  Flea-bane  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  and 
flowers  growing  in  round  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  floods, 
having  branching  foot-ftalks.  Conyza  arborefeens,  fo¬ 
liis  oblongis  floribus  ftngulis  tribus  fiofculis  conftan- 
tibus.  Houft.  MSS. 
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S  Conyza  (Vifcofa)  caule  herbaceo,  foliis  6YStis  fer- 
‘  ratis  villofis,  floribus  alaribus  &  terminalibus.  flea- 
bane  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  oval,  flawed ,  hairy  leaves , 
and  flowers  proceeding  from  the  ftdes ,  and  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  Conyza  odorata,  Bellidis  folio  vi.loia 
&  vifcofa.  Houft.  MSS. 

q.  Conyza  ( Arbcrefccns )  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  acutis 
fubtus  tomentofis,  fpicis  recurvatis  iecundis,  bratteis 
reftexis.  Lin.  Sp.  1209.  Flea-bane  with  entire  oval- 
pointed  leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  recurved  abound¬ 
ing  f) bikes  of  flowers ,  and  reflexed  braftea.  Conyza  Iru- 
ticofa,  flore  pallide  purpureo,  capitulis  & :  lateribus 
ramulorum  lpicatum  exeuntibus.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam. 

jo.1  Conyza  ( fly mphyti folia)  foliis  oblongo  ovatis  fcabris, 
floribus  racemolis  terminalibus,  caule  herbaceo.  flea- 
bane  with  oblong,  oval,  rough  leaves,  flowers  growing  in 
bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  an  herbaceous 
ftalk.  Conyza  Symphyti  facie,  flore  luteo.  Hoult. 

I  lSyza  (Scan dens)  foliis  lanceolatis  fcabris,  nervofis 
feflilibus,  racemis  recurvatis,  floribus  adfcendentibus, 
pedunculis  lateralibus  caule  fruticolo  lcandente.  Flea- 
bane  with  rough,  nervous,  fpear-fhaped  leaves  fitting 
clofe  to  the  branches,  recurved  fpikes,  with  flowers  ftand- 
ing  upward,  foot-flalks  proceeding  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  and  climbing  fhrubby  ftalks.  Conyza  Ameri¬ 
cana  fcandens,  Lauri  folio  afpero,  floribus  fpicatis 

albis.  Houft.  MSS. 

32.  Conyza  (Frinerviis)  foliis  ovatis  glabris,  trinerviis 
inteo-errimis,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus,  caule  fru- 
ticofo.  Flea-bane  with  oval  fmooth  leaves,  which  have 
three  veins  and  are  entire,  flowers  growing  in  fpikes  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches ,  and  a  florubby  flalk :.  Conyza 
Americana  frutefcens,  foliis  ovatis  trinerviis  &  inte- 
gris,  floribus  fpicatis  albis.  Houft.  MSS. 

13.  Conyza  ( Uniflora )  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  feflilibus, 
floribus  ftngulis  lateralibus,  calycibus  coloratis,  caule 
fruticofo  ramofo.  Flea-bane  withpointedfpear-fhapedleaves 
fitting  clofe  to  the  branches,  fingle  flowers  on  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  which  have  coloured  empalements,  and  a  fhrubby 
branching  flalk.  Conyza  Americana  frutefcens  foliis 
oblongis  acutis,  capitulis  &  ramulorum  exeuntibus 
calycibus  purpurafcentibus.  Houft.  MSS. 

S4.  Conyza  ( Spicata )  fruticofa  foliis  ovatis  trinerviis, 
floribus  fpicatis  alaribus.  Shrubby  Flea-bane  with  oval 
leaves  having  three  nerves,  and  flowers  growing  in  fpikes 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches. 

15.  Conyza  ( Pedunculata )  foliis  ovato  lanceolatis  tri¬ 
nerviis,  pedunculis  longiffimis  terminalibus  floribus 
corymbofls.  Flea-bane  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
having  three  veins,  foot-flalks  which  are  very  long  ter 
minating  the  branches,  and  flowers  growing  in  round 
bunches. 

j6.  Conyza  ( Baccharis )  foliis  ovato  oblongis,  obtufis 
ferratis,  l'emiamplexicaulibus,  floribus  corymbofls  ter¬ 
minalibus.  Flea-bane  with  oblong  oval  leaves  which  are 
ootufe  and  flawed,  half  embracing  the  flalks  with  their 
bafe,  and  flowers  in  round  bunches  terminating  the  flalks 
Eupatorium  Conyzoides  SinicaBaccharidis  folio  rarius 
crenato,  fummo  caule  ramofo,  floribus  parvis  coro- 
nato.  Pluk.  Amath.  80. 

17.  Conyza  (Odorato)  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis,  petio- 
latis,  caule  fruticofo  ramofo,  floribus  corymbofls  ter¬ 
minalibus.  Flea-bane  with  fpear-fhaped  flawed  leaves 
having  foot-flalks,  and  flowers  growing  in  round  bunches 
at  the  end  of  the  branches.  Conyza  major  odorato  five 
Baccharis  floribus  purpureis  nudis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam. 
121. 

18.  Conyza  ( Hirfuta )  foliis  ovalibus  integerrimis  fca¬ 
bris  iubtus  hirl'utis.  Lin.  Sp.  1209.  Flea-bane  with 
oval,  entire,  rough  leaves,  hairy  on  their  under  fide. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  dry  places  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  allowed  a  place 
in  gardens.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  decays 
foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe  ,  it  hath  feveral  large,  ob- 
l°ngi  pointed  leaves,  growing  near  the  ground,  which 
are  hairy  j  between  thefe  the  ftalks  come  out,  which 
rile  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  dividing  upward  into 
feveral  branches,  garnifhed  with  imaller  oblong  leaves, 
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ftaildin"  alternate  •,  at  the  ends  of  the  ftalks  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  round  bunches,  which  are  of  a 
dirty  yellow  colour  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
feeds,  crowned  with  down.  It  flowers  in  July,  -and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  If  the  feeds  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring,  and  require  rto  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds. 

The  l'econd  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  in 
Italy,  and  is  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  feke 
of  variety  <  This  hath  a  biennial  root  but  an  annual 
ftalk.  From  a  thick  fibrous  root  arife  many  upright 
ftalks,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  which -are 
rough,  and  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe  •,  thefe 
have  appendages  running  along  the  ftalk,  from  one 
to  the  other,  whereby  the  ftalk  is  winged.  The 
upper  part  of  the  ftalks  divide  into  many  fmaller 
branches,  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  the 'fame  form  as 
the  other,  but  fmaller,  ftanding  alternate  •,  the 
branches  and  main  ftalks,  are  terminated  by  yellow 
flowers  growing  in  round  bunches ;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oblong  feeds,  crowned  with  down.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown  on  a  bed  of 
light  earth  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  thinned  where  they  are  too  near, 
and  kept  clean  from  weeds  •,  the  following  autumn 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds.  The  fecond  year  they  will'flower 
and  produce  ripe  feeds,  and  will  continue  two  years  if- 
the  foil  is  not  too  good,  for  thefe  plants  often  rot, 
when  they  are  planted  in  a  rich  foil. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete.  This  hath  a 
ftiort  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  in  this  country  feldom  fifes 
more  than  fix  inches  high,  dividing  into  feveral  ihort 
branches,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  oVal* 
woolly,  very  white  leaves  i  from  thefe  branches  arife 
the  flower-ftalks,  which  are  woolly,  about  nine  indies 
high,  garnifhed  with  fmall,  oval,  white  leaves,:pkced 
alternate.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ffdes, 
and  end  of  the  ftalk,  fometimes  but  one,  at  other 
times  two,  and  fometimes  three  flowers  ftanding  on 
the  fame  foot-ftalk.  They  are  of  a  dirty  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  appear  in  July,  but  rarely  are  fueceeded 
by  feeds  in  this  country,  fo  the  plant  is' propagated 
here  by  flips,  which,  if  taken  from  the  old  plants  in 
June,  and  planted  on  an  eaft-afpefted  border,  and 
covered  with  hand-glafles,  will  take  root  in  fix  or 
eight  weeks.  But  thefe  flips  muft  be  frequently,  but 
gently  refrefhed  with  water,  and  the  glafles  fhould 
be  (haded  in  hot  weather  •,  and  after  they  have  been 
planted  a  fortnight,  the  glafles  fhould  be  raifed  on 
one  fide  to  admit  air  to  the  cuttings  *,  and  when  they 
have  taken  root,  they  fhould  be  gradually  expofed  to 
the  open  air.  In  autumn  thefe  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  preferving  the  earth  to  .their  roots ;  fome 
of  them  may  be  planted  in  pots,  that  they  may  be 
fheltered  under  a  frame  in  the  winter ;  nnd  the  others 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  border  of  dry  poor  earth, 
where  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary 
winters  very  well,  and  continue  many  years.  1  his 
is  preferved  in  gardens,  more  for  the  beauty  of  its 
fllvery  leaves  than  its  flowers,  which  have  not  much 
to  recommend  them. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from, 
whence  it  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  HoUfloun. 
This  is  titled  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  Virga  aurea  major, 
fc.  Herba  Doria  folio  finuato  hirfuto.  Cat.  Jam.  125* 
It  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  branches,  garnifhed  with  rough 
leaves  four  inches  long,  fhaped  like  the  point  of  a 
halbert.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh 
bunches,  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  *,  they  are 
yellow,  and  (land  clofe  together.  Thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  feeds  crowned  with  down. 

This  plant  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
this  country,  therefore  the  feeds  muft  be  fown  upon 
a  hot-bed ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove; 
they  muft  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall 
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aot  filled  with  light  Tandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed,  obferving  to  fcreen  them  from  the  fun  till 
they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  mult  have  free 
air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon  •,  they  mull  alfo  be  frequently 
watered  in  warm  weather,  but  they  fhould  not  have 
it  in  too  great  plenty.  As  the  plants  advance  in 
ftren°th,  fo  they  mult  have  a  greater  fhare  of  air ; 
and  Ff  the  feafon  is  warm,  they  may  be  expofed  to 
the  open  air  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  heat  of  fumrner, 
provided  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  fituation ;  but  if 
the  nights  prove  cold,  or  much  wet  fhould  fall,  they 
muft  be  removed  into  fhelter:  if  thefe  plants  are 
placed  in  a  moderate  ftove  in  winter,  they  will  thrive 
better  than  in  greater  heat,  and  in  fumrner  they  fhould 
have  a  large  (hare  of  air.  With  this  management  I 
have  had  the  plants  flower  well  in  July,  though  they 
have  not  perfe&ed  feeds  here. 

The  fifth  fort  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  whofe  bark 
is  covered  with  a  brown  down  j  thele  are  garnifhed 
with  oblong  oval  leaves,  which  are  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  of  an  Alh  colouron  their  under,  placed 
alternate,  on  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  upon  long  branching 
foot-ftalks,  in  loofe  fpikes  ranged  on  one  fide  ;  they 
are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  flat  feeds 
crowned  with  down.  This  plant  grows  naturally  at 
La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  from  whence  Dr  Houf- 
toun  fent  me  the  feeds.  It  is  a  tender  plant,  fo  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed 
for  the  former  fort. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera 
Cruz  in  New  Spain*  This  hath  a  perennial  root, 
from  which  arife  feveral  upright  ftalks  three  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  leaves,  fawed  on 
their  edges,  placed  alternate,  and  have  appendages 
which  run  along  the  ftalk  from  one  to  the  other, 
forming  a  border  or  wing  to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks  in  round 
bunches,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  flat  feeds,  crowned  with 
down.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
Town  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants 
muft  afterward  be  tranfplanted  into  pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  frefti  hot-bed,  obferving  to  fcreen  them  from 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  after  which 
they  muft  have  a  large  fhare  of  air,  and  about  Mid- 
fummer  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  a 
flickered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
end  of  September,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
the  ftove,  and  during  the  winter  kept  in  a  temperate 
degree  of  warmth.  The  fecond  year  thefe  plants 
will  flower,  but  they  do  not  perfeft  feeds  in  England. 
The  feventh  fort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  who  found  it  growing  there 
naturally.  This  hath  a  ftrong  woody  Item,  which 
rifes  to  the  height  of  fourteen  or  fixteen  feet,  covered 
with  an  Afti-coloured  bark,  and  is  divided  upward 
into  many  ligneous  branches,  garniftied  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  ftanding  alternate,  on  fhort  foot-ftalks. 
Thefe  branches  are  terminated  by  roundilh  bunches 
of  white  flowers,  fitting  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  feve¬ 
ral  of  them  being  joined  on  the  fame  foot-ftalk. 
Thefe  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England,  fo 
that  the  feeds  muft  be  procured  from  abroad,  and 
thefe  muft  be  Town  on  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  af¬ 
terward  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fourth 
fort. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz, 
from  whence  it  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toUn  *,  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  in  low 
moift  places,  where  the  water  Hands  in  winter  ;  it  hath 
an  herbaceous  branching  ftalk,  which  rifes  about  one 
foot  high,  garniftied  at  each  joint  with  one  oval  leaf, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  branches ;  thefe  are  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  covered  with  a  white  hairy  down.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  branches 
on  flender  foot-ftalks,  each  for  the  moft  part  fuftain- 
ing  three  flawers,  which  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded 
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by  chaffy  feeds,  crowned  with  down ;  the  whole  plant 
is  vifcous,  and  will  ftick  to  the  fingers  of  thofe  who 
handle  it. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  muft  be  Town  on  a  hot-bed  in 
the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  other  tender  forts,  but  muft  have 
a  large  fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  and  frequently 
refrefhed  with  water.  In  July  thefe  plants  will  flower, 
and  if  the  autumn  proves  favourable,  they  will  ripen 
their  feeds ;  a  plant  or  two  of  this  fort  may  be  pre- 
ferved  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  there  is  little  beauty 
in  it. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf¬ 
toun  ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftmibby  ftalk  fix  or  leven  feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  ligneous  branches,  which 
have  a  meally  bark,  and  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches ;  they  are  hairy, 
and  of  a  filver  colour  on  their  under  fide,  and  'are 
placed  alternate.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches,  generally  in  loofe  fpikes,  which 
grow  horizontal,  and  ftand  on  the  upper  fide 
ere6t;  but  fometimes  they  come  out  fingle,  fitting 
clofe  between  the  leaf  and  branch  *,  thefe  are  of  a 
pale  purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  chaffy  feeds, 
crowned  with  a  down. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  country  where  it  grows  naturally,  for 
it  doth  not  produce  feeds  in  England,  though  it  has 
flowered  feveral  years  in  the  Chelfea  garden ;  the  feeds 
muft  be  fown,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  hath  been  before  directed  for  the 
fourth  fort. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  VeraCruz,  from 
Whence  it  Was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houf¬ 
toun  •,  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  ftalk. 
It  grows  about  three  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  from 
four  to  five  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad 
in  the  middle,  and  are  rough  like  thofe  of  Comfrey. 
The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  branching  flower-ftalks, 
each  foot-ftalk  fuftaining  feveral  yellow  flowers,  not 
much  unlike  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  This  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fixth  fort, 
and  the  plants  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way.  It 
will  flower  the  fecond  year,  but  it  doth  not  ripen  feeds 
in  England. 

The  eleventh  fort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  •,  this  hath  a  climbing 
fhrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  fourteen  or  fixteen  feet 
high,  and  divides  into  many  branches,  garniftied  with 
leaves  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  Bay-tree,  and 
full  as  thick  in  their  texture,  having  many  deep 
tranfverfe  nerves,  running  from  the  midrib  to  the 
Tides  •,  they  are  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  long  fpikes,  ranged  on  the  upper 
fide  of  the  lpike  only,  which  come  out  from  the  fide 
of  the  branches,  pointed  upward  ;  thefe  are  large  and 
white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat  dark-coloured  feeds, 
crowned  with  down. 

This  plant  makes  a  fine  appearance  in  the  ftove  when 
it  flowers,  and  as  it  retains  its  leaves  all  the  year,  fo 
in  the  winter  feafon  it  affords  an  agreeable  variety 
among  other  tender  plants.  The  culture  of  this  plant 
is  the  fame  as  hath  been  direfted  for  the  fourth  fort, 
fo  need  not  be  repeated. 

The  twelfth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena  in 
New  Spain,  where  it  grows  naturally,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Millar,  furgeon ;  this  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby 
ftalk  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
ligneous  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval,  fmooth,  en¬ 
tire  leaves,  having  three  longitudinal  veins,  placed 
alternate,  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  fhort  clofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  •,  thefe  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long  flat  feeds,  crowned  with  down ;  this  fort  is 
tender,  fo  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fourth,  and  will  abide  feveral  years  with  this  manage¬ 
ment. 

The 
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The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fame  Coun¬ 
try  as  the  lad:  mentioned,  and  was  fent  me  by  the 
fame  gentleman  ;  this  riles  with  a  fhrubby  (talk  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  long  (lender 
branches,  garnifhed  with  lpear-fhaped  leaves,  three 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  in 
the  middle,  ending  in  acute  points ;  the  fmaller 
branches  are  fet  with  very  narrow,  oblong,  pointed 
leaves,  which  grow  clofe  to  the  (talks ;  and  at  each 
pint  is  produced  one  pretty  large  white  flower, 
with  a  purple  empalement ;  thefe  flowers  come  out 
the  whole  length  of  the  fmall  branches,  fitting  dole 
to  the  bale  of  the  leaves,  fo  that  the  plants  make  a 
pretty  appearance  in  flower,  d  his  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  fourth,  and  with  that 
management  it  hath  flowered  very  well,  but  it  doth 
not  produce  feeds  in  England. 

The  fourteenth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena  by 
the  before-mentioned  gentleman,  who  found  it  grow¬ 
ing  there  in  great  plenty.  This  hath  a  ftrong  woody 
idem,  rifing  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  divided  upward 
into  many  fhort  ligneous  branches,  whofe  joints  are 
very  clofe  to  each  other.  The  leaves  come  out  al¬ 
ternate  on  every  fide  the  branches,  to  which  they  fit 
very  clofe  •,  they  are  fmooth,  one  inch  long,  and  half 
an  inch  broad,  ending  in  acute  points,  having  three 
longitudinal  veins.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  (hort  clofe  fpikes,  which  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  flat 
feeds,  crowned  with  down. 

This  is  a  tender  plant,  fo  requires  the  fame  treatment 
as  the  fourth  fort,  with  which  it  hath  flowered  very 
well,  but  hath  not  produced  feeds  in  England. 

The  fifteenth  fort  rifes  with  a  flmibby  Item  to  the 
height  of  fix  or  feven  feet,  dividing  into  feveral 
branches,  which  have  a  dark  brown  bark,  and  are 
clofely  garnilhed  with  oval,  fpear-lhaped,-  fmooth 
leaves,  having  three  longitudinal  veins,  (landing  on 
fhort  foot-ftalks,  placed  alternate  on  every  fide  the 
branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  long  naked 
foot-ftalks,  which  extend  five  or  fix  inches  beyond 
the  end  of  the  branches  ;  thefe  are  purple,  and  form 
a  kind  of  round  bunch  :  the  empalement  of  the 
flower  is  compofed  of  fhort  chaffy  fcales. 

This  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy,  from  whence  the 
feeds  were  fent  me  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar.  It  is  a  ten¬ 
der  plant,  fo  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  is  di¬ 
rected  for  the  fourth  fort,  with  which  it  hath  flowered, 
but  hath  not  produced  feeds  in  this  country. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy, 
from  whence  I  received  the  feeds ;  this  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
fending  out  many  ftrong  ligneous  branches,  covered 
with  a  dark-coloured  bark,  garnifhed  with  oblong, 
oval,  blunt  leaves,  fawecl  on  their  edges,  and  half 
embrace  the  (talks  with  their  bafe :  the  flowers  are 
purple,  growing  in  round  bunches  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat  feeds,  crowned 
with  down. 

This  is  all'o  a  tender  plant,  and  requires  the  fame 
treatment  as  the  fourth  fort,  with  which  it  hath  flow¬ 
ered,  but  doth  not  produce  feeds  in  England. 

If  the  leeds  of  thefe  plants  are  fown  in  autumn  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  there  is  no  danger  of  their  mif- 
carrying  ;  but  as  thefe  are  molt  of  them  brought  from 
abroad,  they  do  not  arrive  here  in  good  time,  fo  the 
plants  rarely  come  up  the  firft  year  •,  therefore  the 
feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  that  they  may  be  pre- 
ferved  through  the  winter,  and  the  following  fpring 
the  plants  will  come  up. 

The  leventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica; 
this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  branching  (talk  about  four 
or  five  feet  high.  The  lower  branches  and  (talk  are 
garnilhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  about  four  inches 
long,  and  one  broad  in  the  middle  ;  they  are  fawed 
on  their  edges,  and  have  fhort  foot-ftalks  ;  the  leaves 
on  the  upper  branches  are  much  narrower,  and  end 
in  acute  points.  T.  he  flowers  are  purple,  and  are 
produded  in  round  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
and  are  lucceeded  by  downy  feeds  like  the  other  fpe- 
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cies.  This  is  tender,  and  requires  the  fame  culture 
as  the  fourth  fort. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  China  :  this 
is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the  feeds 
are  ripe.  The  ltalks  are  hairy,  rifing  about  two  feet 
high,  garnilhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  which  are 
entire,  rough  on  their  upper  fide,  but  have  many 
ftrong  pale  hairs  on  their  under,  placed  alternately 
dn  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  purple,  coming 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  in  oblong  fpikes. 
This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be 
fown  in  pots  in  the  autumn,  if  they  can  be  procured 
at  that  feafon  ;  but  the  pots  fhould  be  placed  in  a  gar-  . 
den-frame  in  winter;  to  prevent  the  feeds  fuffering  by 
cold  and  wet.  If  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring, 
the  plants  rarely  come  up  the  fame  year,  therefore 
it  will  be  proper  to  fcreen  this  in  winter  ;  when  this 
is  obferved,  the  plants  will  rife  the  following  fpring. 
When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be 
each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  placed  into  a  very 
moderate  hot-bed,  where  they  muft  be  lcreened  from 
the  fun  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they 
(hould  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air, 
into  which  they  (hould  be  removed  the  beginning  of 
June,  placing  them  in  a  lheltered  fituation,  where 
the  fecond  feafon  they  will  flower,  and  if  the  fummer 
is  good,  they  will  ripen  their  feeds. 
CONSERVATORY.  See  Green-House. 
CONVAL  LIEY.  See  Convallaria. 

COPAIFERA;  the  balfam  of  Capevi. 

The  Characters  are; 

It  hath  no  empalement ;  the  flower  confifis  of  flue  leavcsy 
which  expands  in  form  of  a  Rofe  ;  it  hath  ten  fhort  fta- 
mina ,  crowned  by  long  fummits.  The  pointal  is  fixed  in 
the  center  of  the  flower ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  pody 
in  which  are  contained  one  or  two  feeds ,  which  are  fur - 
rounded  with  a  pulp  of  a  yellow  colour. 

We  know  but  one  fort  of  this  tree,  which  is, 

Copa  ifer  a  {Officinalis)  foliis  pinnatis.  Thebalfamof  Capevi. 
This  tree  grows  near  a  village  called  Ayapel,  in  the 
province  of  Antiochi,  in  the  Spanilh  Weft-Indies; 
this  is  about  ten  days  journey  from  Carthagena.  There 
are  great  numbers  of  thefe  trees  in  the  woods  about 
this  village,  which  grow  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  fixty 
feet.  Some  of  thefe  trees  do  not  yield  any  of  the 
balfam,  thofe  which  do  are  diftinguilhed  by  a  ridge 
which  runs  along  their  trunks  ;  the  trees  are  wounded 
in  their  center,  and  they  place  calabafli  (hells,  or  fome 
other  vefiels  to  the  wounded  part  to  receive  the  bal¬ 
fam,  which  will  all  flow  out  in  a  fhort  time.  One  of 
thefe  trees  will  yield  five  or  fix  gallons  of  the  balfam ; 
but  though  thefe  trees  will  thrive  well  after  being 
tapped,  yet  they  never  afford  any  more  balfam. 

As  this  balfam  is  ufed  in  medicine,  it  deferves  our 
application  to  procure  the  trees,  and  cultivate  them  in 
fome  of  the  Englifli  colonies  of  America ;  for  as  the 
Englifh  are  pofiefled  of  lands  in  fo  many  different  la¬ 
titudes,  they  might  cultivate  mod  kinds  of  trees  and 
plants  from  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  which 
are  ufeful  in  medicine,  dyeing,  or  for  any  other  purpofe 
of  life. 

The  feeds  of  this  tree  were  brought  from  the  coun¬ 
try  of  their  growth  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  furgeon, 
who  fowed  a  part  of  them  in  Jamaica,  which  he  in¬ 
formed  me  had  fucceeded  very  well ;  fo  that  we  may 
hope  to  have  thefe  trees  propagated  in  great  plenty 
in  a  few  years,  in  fome  of  the  Englifli  colonies,  if  the 
flothfulnefs  of  the  inhabitants  doth  not  fuffer  them  to 
perifti,  as  they  have  the  Cinnamon-tree,  and  fome 
other  ufeful  plants,  which  have  been  carried  thither 
by  curious  perl'ons. 

There  are  not  at  prefent  any  of  thefe  trees  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  that  I  can  learn ;  for  thofe  feeds  which  Mr. 
Millar  fent  over  to  England,  were  all  deltroyed  by 
inledts  in  their  paflage,  fo  that  not  one  fucceeded  in 
the  feveral  places  where  they  were  fown ;  but  could 
frefh  feeds  be  procured,  the  plants  might  be  railed  in 
England,  and  preferved  in  the  bark-ftoves  very  well ; 
for  the  country  of  their  growth  is  much  more  tempe¬ 
rate  than  many  others,  from  whence  we  have  been 
•  fur- 
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furnifhed  with  a  great  variety  of  plants,  which  fuc- 
ceed  very  well  in  the  ftoves,  and  fome  of  them  arrive 
to  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 

CORAL  LODENDRON.  See  Ervthrina. 

CORCHORUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  675.  Tourn.  Inft. 
259.  tab.  135.  Jews  Mallow. 

The  Characters  are, 

q-'he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  narrow 
fpear-jhaped  leaves ,  which  are  cretl.  The  flower  hath 
five  oblong  blunt  petals,  which  are  no  longer  than  the  em- 
palement.  It  hath  many  hairy  ftamina ,  which  are  floor  ter 
than  the  petals ,  terminated  by  fmall  fummits.  In  the 
center  is  fituated  an  oblong  furrowed  germen ,  fupporting  a 
floor t  thick  fiyle ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  fltigma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  cylindrical  pod  having  five  cells , 
which  are  filled  with  angular-pointed  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  intitled  Polyandria  Mo- 
nogynia,  the  flowers  having  many  ftamina  and  but 
one  Hyles  j 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Corchorus  (Olitorius)  capfulis  oblongis, '  ventricofis, 
foliorum  infimis  ferraturis  fetaceis.  Lin.  Flor.  Zeyl. 
213.  Jews  Mallow  with  oblo?ig  fwelling  pods ,  and  the 
flaws  on  the  under  fide  of  the  leaves  terminatingwith  briftles. 
Corchorus  five  Melochia.  J.  B.  2.  982.  Common  Jews 
Mallow. 

2.  Corchorus  ( JEftuans )  capfulis  oblongis,  fexfulcatis 
fexcufpidatis,  foliis  cordatis  infimis  ferraturis  fetaceis. 
Lin.  Sp.  746.  Jews  Mallow  with  oblong  furrowed  pods, 
heart-Jhaped  leaves ,  whofe  flaws  terminate  with  briftles. 
Corchorus  Americana,  carpini  foliis,  fextuplici  cap- 
fula  praelonga.  Pluk. 

3.  Corchorus  ( Capfularis )  capfulis fubrotundis,  depreflis, 
rugofis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  214.  Jews  Mallow  with  roundifh 
depr fifed  capfules  which  are  rough.  Corchorus  Ameri¬ 
cana,  praelongis  foliis,  capfula  ftriata  fubrotunda  brevi. 
Pluk. 

4.  Corchorus  (T etragonis)  foliis  ovato-cordatis  crenatis, 
capfulis  tetragonis,  apicibus  reflexis.  Jews  Mallow 
with  oval  heart-Jhaped  leaves  which  are  crcnated ,  and 
four-cornered  capfules ,  whofe  points  are  reflexed.  Cor¬ 
chorus  flore  fiavo,  frudtu  carophylloide.  Pluk. 

5.  Corchorus  ( Linearibus )  foliis  lanceolatis,  ferrato 
'  dentatis,  capfulis  linearibus,  eomprefiis,  bivalvibus. 

Jew  Mallow  with  fpear-jhaped  leaves ,  which  are  in¬ 
dented  like  the  teeth  ft  a  flaw ,  and  narrow ,  comprejfed , 
bivalvular  pods. 

6.  Corchorus  ( Bifurcatis )  foliis  cordatis,  ferratis,  cap- 
fulis  linearibus,  eomprefiis,  apicibus  bifurcatis.  Jews 
Mallow  with  heart-Jhaped  flawed  leaves ,  and  narrow  com¬ 
prejfed  pods ,  whofe  point's  have  two  horns. 

7.  Corchorus  ( Siliquofus )  capfulis  linearibus  eomprefiis, 
foliis  lanceolatis  a^qualiter  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  746. 
Jews  Mallow  with  comprejfed  capfules ,  and  fpear-jhaped 
leaves  equally  flawed  on  their  edges.  Corchorus  Ameri¬ 
cana,  foliis  &  fruftu  auguftioribus.  Tourn.  Inft.  R. 
H.  259. 

•:  Corchorus  ( Hirfuta )  capfulis  fubrotundis  lanatis,  fo- 
ovatis  obtufis  tomentofis  aequaliter  ferratis.  Lin. 

. ■  747.  Jews  Mallow  with  roundifh  downy  pods,  and 
ubtfte,  oval,  woolly  leaves,  which  are  equally  flawed  on 
tb  -at  edges.  Corchoro  affimis  Chamaedryos  folio,  flore 
ftamineo,  feminioribus  atris  quadrangulis  duplici  ferie 
cinpofitis.  Sloan.  Cat.  50. 

The  firft  fpecies,  Rauwolf  fays,  is  fown  in  great  plenty 
about  Aleppo,  as  a  pot-herb,  the  Jews  boiling  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  to  eat  with  their  meat  •,  this  he 
fuppofes  to  be  the  Olus  Judaicum  of  Avicenna,  and 
the  Corchorum  of  Pliny. 

This  plant  grows  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  from 
both  which  places  I  have  feveral  times  received  the 
feeds.  In  the  Eaft-Indies  the  herb  is  ufed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  Levant,  as  I  have  been  informed  •, 
but  I  do  not  hear  that  it  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
America. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  about  two  feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  branches,  garnilhed  with  leaves 
of  different  fizes  and  forms  •,  fome  are  fpear-fhaped, 
others  are  oval,  and  fome  almoft  heart-fhaped  ;  they 
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are  or  a  deep  green,  and  fiightly  indented  on  their 
edges,  having  near  their  bafe  two  briftly  fegmenis, 
which  are  reflexed.  They  have  very  long  (lender 
foot-ftalks,  efpecially  thole  which  grow  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  fit  dole  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  branches  to  the  leaves,  coming  out 
fingly ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  fmall  yellow  pe¬ 
tals,  and  a  great  number  of  ftamina  furrounding  the 
oblong  germen,  which  is  fituated  in  the  center  of  the 
flower,  and  afterward  turns  to  a  rough  fwelling  cap- 
fule,  two  inches  long,  ending  in  a  point,  opening  in 
four  cells,  which  are  filled  with  angular  greenifh  feeds. 
This  plant  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn.  ' 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  iflands  of 
the  Weft-Indies,  from  whence  the  feeds  have  been 
fent  me  ;  this  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with 
a  ftrong  herbaceous  ftalk  two  ’feet  high,  divided 
upward  into  two  or  three  branches,  garnilhed  with 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges.  Handing 
upon  long  foot-ftalks  j  and  between  thebe  are  feveral 
fmaller  leaves  nearly  of  the  fame  form,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  branches.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  on  the  fide 
of  the  branches,  as  the  other,  which  are  fhaped  like 
them,  and  are  fucceeded  by  longer  fwelling  pods, 
which  are  rough,  and  have  four  longitudinal  furrows; 
thefe  open  into  four  parts  at  the  top,  and  contain  four 
rows  of  angular  feeds.  It  flowers  and  feeds  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  former  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  I  have 
received  the  feeds  of  this  from  feveral  parts  of  India 
and  America ;  this  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes 
with  a  blender  herbaceous  ftalk  about  three  feet 
high,  fending  out  feveral  weak  branches.,  which  are 
garnilhed  at  each  joint  by  one  leaf  of  an  oblong  heart- 
fhape,  ending  in  a  long  acute  point,  and  are  fawed 
on  their  edges,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  on  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
to  which  they  fit  very  clofe ;  they  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  former  forts,  and  are  lucceeded  by  Ihort 
roundifh  feed-vefiels,  which  are  rough,  and  flatted 
at  the  top,  having  fix  cells  filled  with  fmall  angular 
feeds.  This  flowers  and  feeds  at  the  fame  time  as  the 
formen 

The  fourth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  both  Indies,  from 
whence  I  have  received  the  feeds ;  this  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  dividing  into 
fmall  branches,  garnilhed  with  oval  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  of  this 
are  very  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fwelling,  rough,  four-cornered  leed-vefiels,  about 
an  inch  long,  flatted  at  the  top,  where  there  are  four 
horns,  which  are  reflexed,  fo  that  thefe  have  fome 
refemblance  in  fhape  to  the  Clove.  This  flowers  and 
feeds  about  the  fame  time  as  the  former  forts. 

The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Cartlia- 
gena  in  New  Spain,  where  the  plants  grow  natu¬ 
rally  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  about  three 
feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  weak  fide  branches, 
garnilhed  with  leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and 
one  broad  in  the  middle,  leffening  gradually  to  both 
ends,  and  are  indented  on  the  edges  like  the  teeth  of 
a  faw,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers 
come  out  fingly,  oppofite  to  the  leaves ;  they  are  very 
fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feed- 
veflfels  near  two  inches  long,  which  are  flat,  and  have 
two  cells  filled  with  fmall  angular  feeds.  This  flowers 
and  ripens  its  feeds  about  the  fame  time  as  the  for¬ 
mer. 

The  feeds  of  the  fixth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Ja¬ 
maica  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ;  this  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  rifes  with  a  ftrong  herbaceous  ftalk  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral 
fide  branches,  which  grow  erect,  garnilhed  with 
heart-fhaped  leaves  fawed  on  their  edges,  Handing 
upon  long  (lender  foot-ftalks ;  between  thefe  grow 
many  fmaller  leaves  nearly  of  the  fame  form,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches,  on  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  they 
are  very  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded 
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-by  flat  feed-veflels  near  three  inches  long,  ending  in 
t\vo  horns  •,  thefe  open  in  two  cells,  which  are  filled 
with  fin  all  angular  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  feventh  fort  were  fent  me  from  Bar- 
badoes,  where  the  plant  grows  naturally,  for  I  have 
allb  had  it  rife  in  the  earth  which  came  over  from 
thence  in  tubs  with  growing  plants :  this  rifes  about 
the  fame  height  as  the  fixth,  fending  out  feveral  weak 
fide  branches,  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  leaves, 
which  are  rough,  and  fawed  on  their  cages,  fitting 
dole  to  the  branches *,  between  the  larger  leaves  come 
out  feveral  fmall  ones,  which  are  placed  megu  ai  y 
on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale 
yellow,  and  come  out  on  the  fide  of  the  branches 
oppofite  to  the  leaves  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  y  very 
narrow  coinpreffed  pods  two  inches  open 

ing  with  two  valves,  and  filled  with  fmall  angular 
feeds.  It  flowers  and  feeds  at  the  fame  time  with  the 

former.  v  .  ,, 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  m  Jamaica  ;  this  rues 

with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  four  feet  high,  dividing  into  a 
meat  number  of  fmall  branches,  which  are  clo  ely 
garnifhed  with  fmall,  oval,  fawed  leaves,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  branches  ;  between  thefe  are  many  very  fmall 
leaves,  placed  without  order :  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  fide  of  the  branches  on  very  fhort  foot- 
ftalks  ;  thefe  are  fmall,  and  the  petals  loon  fall  off, 
fo  that  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  no  petals.  The 
flowers  are  fucceede’d  by  comprefled  feed-veflels  three 
inches  long,  which  are  rounded  at  their  points,  and 
open  with °t wo  valves  at  the  top,  containing  a  great 
number  of  fmall  angular  feeds.  This  plant  hath  a 
perennial  ftaik,  fo  may  be  preferved  through  the  win¬ 
ter  in  a  moderate  Rove,  and.  the  fecond  year  will 
flower  in  June,  and  produce  ripe  feeds  in  autumn  ; 
but  when  the  plants  are.  brought  forward  fo  as  to 
flower  the  firft  year,  they  feldom  perfed  their  feeds, 
and  thefe  plants  cannot*  be  fo  well  preferved  as  thofe 
which  are  treated  hardily  in  the  fummer. 

Ail  thefe  forts  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  England  in. 
the  open  air,  therefore  their  feeds  mult  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come 
up  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a 
frefh  hot- bed  to  bring  the  plants  forward,  otherwife 
they  will  not  ripen  feeds.  After  the  plants  are  rooted 
in  the  new  hot-bed,  they  muft  have  free  air  admitted 
to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon,  for  they  muft  not  be  drawn  up  weak  •, 
when  the  plants  have  obtained  ftrength,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed,  obferving  to  fliade  them  from  the 
fun  till  they  have  taken  root  •,  then  they  muft  have  a 
large  fhareof  air  every  day,  and  fhould  be  frequently 
refrefhed  with  water  •,  and  in  June  they  fhould  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  part  of  them 
may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm 
border,  where,  if  the  feafon  proves  warm,  they  will 
flower  and  perfeft  their  feeds  •,  but  as  thefe  will  fome- 
times  fail,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  one  or  two  plants 
of  each  fort  into  pots,  which  fhould  be  placed  in  a 
glals-cafe,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from  bad 
weather,  and  from  thefe  good  feeds  may  always  be 
obtained.  The  laft  fort  may  alfo  be  treated  in  the 
lame  manner  during  the  fummer  feafon,  but  in  au¬ 
tumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  the  bark-bed,  and  thefe  will  flower  early  the 
fecond  year,  and  ripen  feeds. 

CORD  I  A.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  13.  tab.  14.  Sebeftena. 
Dillen.  Hort.  Elth.  225.  Sebeften. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  flower  hath  a  ■permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf, ,  in¬ 
dented  in  three  parts.  It ,  hath  one  funnel-Jhaped  petal , 
whofie  tube  is  the  length  of  the  empalement ,  and  the  top  is 
divided  into  four ,  five ,  or  fix  parts,  which  are  obtufie  and 
ere  It.  It  hath  five  awl-Jhaped  Jlamina ,  terminated  by 
long  fummits,  and  in  the  center  a  roundifih  pointed  germen, 
fupporting  a  bifid  ftyle,  crowned  by  two  obtufie  ftigmas. 
1  he  germen  afterward  becomes  a  dry  berry,  which  is  glo¬ 
bular  and  pointed ,  fattened  to  the  empalement,  and  in- 
clofes  a  furrowed  nut  with  four  cells. 
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This  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linmeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1  Cordia  ( Sebeftina )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  repan  dis, 
fcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  190.  Cordia  with  oblong,  oval , 
rough  leaves ,  turning  backward.  Caryophyllus  fpurius 
inodorus,  folio  fubrotundo,  fcabro,  flore  racemofo, 
hexapetaloide,  coccineo.  Sloan.  Cat.  136.  Commonly 
called  Lignum  Aloes. 

2.  Cordia  ( Myxa )  foliis  tomentofis,  corymbis  laterali- 
bus,  calycibus  decemftriatis,  Lin.  Sp.  273.  Cordia 
with  oval  woolly  leaves ,  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches ,  and  empalements  with  ten  ' 
ftripes.  Sebeftina  domeftica  five  Myxa.  Com.  Hort. 
Amft.  1.  139.  Lhe  cultivated  Sebeften. 

3.  Cordia  (. Macrophylkt )  foliis  ovatis,  villous  fefquipe- 
dalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  274.  Cordia  with  oval  woolly 
leaves  half  a  foot  long.  Prunus  racemofa,  foliis  ob- 
longis  hirfutis  maximis,  fruftu  rubro.  Sloan.  Cat. 
Jam.  184. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  iflands  in  the 
Weft-Indies  :  this  rifes  with  feveral  fhrubby  ftaiks 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  toward 
the  top  with  oblong,  oval,  rough  leaves,  Landing  al¬ 
ternate  on  fhort  foot-ftalks  ^  they  are  of  a  deep  green 
on  their  upper  fide.  The  flowers  terminate  the 
branches,  growing  in  large  clutters  upon  branching 
foot-ftalks,  fome  fuftaining  one,  others  two,  and 
fome  have  three  flowers,  which  are  large,  funnel- 
fhaped,  having  long  tubes,  which  fpread  open  at 
the  top,  where  it  is  divided  into  five  obtufe  fegments  ; 
they  are  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet,  fo  make  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  fecond  fort  is  by  moft  botanifts  believed  to  be 
the  Myxa  of  Casfalpinus,  which  is  the  beft  Sebeften 
of  the  fhops  ;  the  fruit  of  which  was  formerly  ufed  in 
medicine,  but  of  late  years  has  been  feldom  brought 
to  England,  therefore  is  rarely  ordered.  This  is  called 
Aflyrian  Plum,  from  the  country  where  it  naturally 
grows.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  our  common  Plum- 
trees,  but  was  very  rare  in  this  country  till  the 
year  1762,  when  there  was  fome  of  the  fruit  fent 
from  Egypt,  by .  thofe  perfons  who  were  fent  to  tra¬ 
vel  at  the  king  of  Denmark’s  expence,  from  which 
fruit  fome  plants  have  been  railed  in  the  Chelfea 
garden. 

The  third  fort  was  difeovered  by  father  Plunder,  in 
fome  of  the  French  iflands  of  America*,  and  fince 
was  found  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Millar,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  England:  this  fort 
grows  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  the 
natural  places  where  it  is  found  wild  *,  it  hath  winged 
leaves,  which  are  large,  entire,  and  fmooth ;  but  it 
hath  not  as  yet  flowered  in  England,  fo  I  can  give  no 
farther  account  of  it. 

Thefe  plants,  being  natives  of  warm  countries,  are 
too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  this  country, 
unlefs.they  are  preferved  in  a  ftove  :  they  are  all  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the 
countries  of  their  natural  growth  *,  thefe  feeds  muft  fie 
fown  in  fmall  pots,  which  muft  be  plunged  into  a 
good  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  in  the  fpring  *,  and  if 
the  feeds  are  frelh  and  good,  the  plants  will  begin  to 
appear  in  fix  or  eight  weeks  after.  Thefe  muft  be 
brought  forward  in  the  hot-bed,  by  being  treated  as 
other  tender  exotic  plants,  obferving  frequently  to 
water  them  in  fummer  ■,  and  in  July,  if  the  plants 
have  made  much  advance,  they  fhould  be  gradually 
hardened,  otherwife  they  will  grow  fo  weak  as  not  to 
be  eafily  preferved  through  the  winter.  As  thefeplants 
obtain  ftrength,  they  will  become  more  hardy  *,  but 
during  the  two  firft  winters,  it  will  be  proper  to  plunge 
them  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove  ;  but  when  they 
begin  to  have  woody  Hems,  they  may  be  placed  on 
fhelves,  in  a  dry  ftove  *,  where,  if  they  are  kept  in  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  they  may  be  preferved  very 
well  (efpecially  the  firft  fort)  which  is  lbmewhat  har¬ 
dier  than  the  others.  This  may  alfo  be  placed  abroad 
in  a  warm  fituation,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  where 
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the  plants  may  remain  till  the  middle  of  September, 
provided  the  feafon  continues  warm,  otherwife  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove  fooner. 

The  firft  fort  produces  very  fine  flowers,  of  a  fcarlet 
colour,  in  large  bunches,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  Oleander  or 
Rofe-bay  ;  but  thefe  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  of 
a  much  finer  colour. 

A  fmall  piece  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  being  put  on 
a  pan  of  lighted  coals,  will  fend  forth  a  molt  agreea¬ 
ble  odour,  and  will  perfume  a  whole  houfe. 

COREOPSIS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  879.  Tickfeed. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  common  empplement  of  the  flower  is  double ,  the  outer 
being  compofed  ofl  eight  leaves,  placed  circularly  \  the  inner 
is  in  every  part  larger ,  membranaceous ,  and  coloured. 
The  dijk  ofl  the  flower  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite 
florets ,  which  are  tubular ,  and  divided  into  five  parts  at 
the  top •,  thefe  have  each  five  hairy  ftamina ,  terminated 
by  cylindrical  fummits.  In  their  center  is  Jituated  a  com- 
prejfed  germen  with  two  horns ,  fupporting  a  Jiender  ftyle , 
crowned  by  an  acute  bifid  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  Jingle  orbicular  feed ,  convex  on  one  fide ,  and 
hollov:  on  the  other ,  having  a  membranaceous  border , 
and  two  horns  on  the  top.  The  border  or  rays  of  the 
flower  is  compofed  of  eight  female  florets  which  are  large , 
and  tongue-Jhaped ,  indented  in  five  parts  •,  thefe  have  no 
ftamina ,  but  a  germen  like  the  other ,  without  any  ftyle  or 
ftigma ,  and  are  abortive. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gami  a  Fruftranea  •,  the  flowers  of  this  clafs  and  fedtion 
are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  florets  which  are  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  female  half  florets  which  are  barren. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Coreopsis  {Alternifolia)  foliis  lanceolatis,  ferratis, 
alternis,  petiolatis  decurrentibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  270. 
Tkkfeed  with  fpear-fhaped  flawed  leaves ,  placed  alternate , 
and  winged  foot-ftalks.  Chryfanthemum  Virginianum, 

'  caule  alato,  ramofius,  flore  minore.  Pluk.  Aim.  100. 

l.  Coreopsis  ( Lanceolata )  foliis  lanceolatis,  integerri- 
mis  ciliatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1283.  Tickfeed  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  which  are  entire.  Bidens  fuccife  folio, 
radio  amplo  laciniato.  Hort.  Elth.  55. 

5.  Coreopsis  ( Verticillata )  foliis  decompofito  pinnatis, 
linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  907.  Tickfeed  with  decom¬ 
pound,  winged,  narrow  leaves.  Ceratocephalus  del- 
phinii  foliis.  Vaill.  Aft.  1720. 

p  Coreopsis  ( Tripteris )  foliis  fubternatis,  integerrinais. 
Hort.  Upfal.  269.  Tickfeed  with  leaves  growing  by 
threes,  which  are  entire.  Chryfanthemum  Virginia¬ 
num,  folio  acutiore,  laevi,  trifoliate,  fc.  anagyridis 
folio.  Mor.  Hilt.  3.  p.  21. 

5.  Coreopsis  ( Radiato )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis,  acute 
•  ferratis,  oppofitis  radio  amplo  integro.  Tickfeed  with 
narrow  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  which  are  oppojite  and  fharp- 
ly  flawed,  and  the  rays  of  the  flower  large  and  entire. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  every 
where.  This  hath  a  perennial  root ;  the  ftalks  decay 
to  the  root  every  winter,  which  are  ftrong,  herbace¬ 
ous,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  .eight  or  ten  feet,  gar- 
nilhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  fawred  on  their  edges, 
from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the 
middle,  placed  alternate  on  every  fide  the  ftalks, 
having  fhort  foot-ftalks,  with  a  border  or  wing  run¬ 
ning  from  one  to  the  other,  the  whole  length  of  the 
ftalk.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks, 
forming  a  fort  of  corymbus,  each  foot-ftalk  fuftain- 
ing  one,  two,  or  three  yellow  flowers,  fhaped  like 
Sun-flowers,  but  much  fmaller.  This  flowers  in 
September  and  Odtober,  but  doth  not  produce  feeds 
in  England.  It  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  may  be 
propagated  in  plenty  by  parting  the  roots.  The  beft 
time  tor  this  is  in  autumn,  when  the  ftalks  begin 
to  decay.  It  will  thrive  in  almoft  every  foil  and 
fituation. 

The  fecond  fort  is  an  annual  plant.  The  feeds  of  this 
were  brought  me  from  Carolina  by  Mr.  Catetby,  in 
the  year  1726.  This  hath  an  upright  ftalk,  garnifiied 
with  fmooth,  narrow,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed 
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oppofite,  which  ate  entire ;  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  come  out  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  by 
pairs  oppofite,  and  ftand  erebt ;  the  lower  part  of 
thefe  have  one  or  two  pair  of  very  narrow  leaves,  but 
the  upper  is  naked,  and  terminated  by  one  large  yel¬ 
low  flower,  whofe  border  or  rays  are  deeply  cut  into 
feveral  fegments ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  "flat  winged 
feeds,  which,  when  ripe,  roll  up ;  the  naked  foot- 
ftalks  of  thefe  flowers  are  more  than  a  foot  long.  This 
muft  be  fown  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed  in  the  fpring, 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhouid 
be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  frelb  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward  ;  and 
in  June  they  fhouid  be  inured  by  degrees  to  the  open 
air,  and  afterward  fome  of  them  may  be  fhaken  out 
of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border ;  where, 
if  the  feafon  is  good,  they  will  flower  in  the  middle 
of  July,  and  ripen  their  feeds  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  third  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  fending  up  many 
ftiff  angular  ftalks,  which  rife  upward  of  three  feet 
high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  decompound  wing¬ 
ed  leaves,  Handing  oppofite  ;  thefe  are  very  narrow 
and  entire.  The  branches  alfo  come  out  by  pairs 
oppofite,  as  do  aifo  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  •, 
thefe  are  long,  flender,  and  each  terminated  by  a  An¬ 
gle  flower,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  the  rays  or  bor¬ 
der  being  oval  and  entire.  The  diik  or  middle  is  of 
a  dark  purple  colour.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and 
continue  till  September,  during  which  time  they 
make  a  fine  appearance.  This  grows  naturally  in 
Maryland  and  Philadelphia.  It  is  propagated  by 
parting  the  roots,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  fort, 
and  delights  in  a  light  loamy  earth,  and  funny  ex- 
pofure. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root.  It  grov/s  na¬ 
turally  in  many  parts  of  North  America,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifb  gardens ;  the 
ftalks  of  this  are  ftrong,  round,  and  fmooth,  rifing 
fix  or  feven  feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with 
fome  trifoliate  leaves,  which  ftand  oppofite.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalks,  Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  yellow,  with  a  dark  purple  difle.  It  flowers  in 
July,  but  feldom  produces  good  feeds  in  England. 
This  fort  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  firft,  but  requires  a  better  foil  and 
pofition. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina, 
from  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr. 
Dale.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  upright 
ftalks  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  garnifhed  with  nar¬ 
row  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  long  points,  and 
are  deeply  firwed  on  their  edges.  Handing  oppofitQ 
at  each  joint,  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks  •,  thefe  leaves  are 
from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  deep  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  and  pale  on  their  under.  At  all  the  up¬ 
per  joints  of  the  ftalks  come  out  two  long  flender 
foot-ftalks,  one  on  each  fide,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  two  or  three  pair  of  fmall  leaves,  and  terminated 
by  one,  flower,  compofed  of  feven  female  half  florets, 
which  compofe  the  ray  ;  thefe  are  oval  and  entire. 
The  difk  is  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  herma¬ 
phrodite  florets,  which  are  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the 
fummits  of  the  ftamina  are  of  a  bright  yellow ;  thefe 
hermaphrodite  florets  are  each  fucceeded  by  one  flat 
bordered  feed,  having  two  horns  or  teeth.  This  fort 
flowers  in  Auguft,  and  if  the  autumn  proves  favour¬ 
able,  will  ripen  its  feeds  in  Odtober  ;  but  in  cold  fea- 
fons  it  will  not  perfedt  feeds  in  England. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhouid  be  fown  on 
a  warm  border  in  autumn,  and  the  plants  will  come 
up  the  following  fpring  •,  for  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in 
the  fpring,  the  plants  feldom  rife  till  the  year  after. 
When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhouid  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  either  planted  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  or  into  a  nurfery-bed,  at  four 
inches  diftance,  to  get  ftrength,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root ; 

after 
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after  which,  thofe  which  are  planted  out  for  good,  will 
require  no  other  treatment  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds  •,  and  as  they  advance  in  height,  they 
fhould  be  iupported  by  thicks,  otherwife  the  ftrong 
winds  in  autumn  often  break  them  and  thofe  which 
were  placed  in  a  nurfery-bed,  when  they  have  obtained 
proper  ftrength,  fhould  be  taken  up  and  tranfplanted 
with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  where  they  aie  de¬ 
fined  to  Hand  for  flowering.  , 

As  thel'e  plants  continue  to  produce  flowers  till  tne 
froft  puts  a  flop  to  them,  they_ merit  a  place  in  every 
curious  garden,  efpecially  thofe  which  do  not  ramble 
and  fpread  too  much.  The  firft  is  the  leaf!:  deferving 
.of  either,  lb, is  feldom  preferved,  but  in  botanic  gar¬ 
dens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

CORIANDRUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  318.  Tourn. 

"  Inft.  R.  H.  316.  tab.  168.  [of  K opiWp,  of  Kept?,  Gr. 
a  tick  ;  fo  called,  either  becaufe  it  has  the  feent  of  this 
infeft,’  or,  as  others  fay,  becaufe  it  drives  away  or 
kills  them;  andrfA^®»,  Gr.  the  ifle  where  it  grew 
plentifully.]  Coriander. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  plant  with  an  umbellated  flower ;  the  univerfal 
umbel  hath  but  flew  rays ,  the  partial  umbels  have 
many.  The  firft  hath  no  involucrum ,  but  the  latter  hath 
a  three-leaved  one ;  the  proper  empalement  is  divided  into 
five  parts ;  the  rays  of  the  principal  umbel  are  difform. 
The  hermaphrodite  flowers  which  form  the  difk ,  have  five 
equal  heart-jhaped petals,  which  are  inflexed,  but  thofe  of 
the  rays  have  five  unequal  petals  of  the  fame  form ;  they 
have  each  five  ftamina ,  terminated  by  roundijh  fummits. 
The  germen  which  is  fitwted  under  the  floiver ,  fupports 
two  fiyles ,  crowned  by  fmall  radiated  ftigmas  ;  the  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  fpherical  fruit ,  divided  into  two 
parts ,  each  having  a  hemifpherical  concave  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Digynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Coriandrum  ( Sativum )  fruftibus  globofis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  100.  Coriander  with  globular  fruit.  Coriandrum 
majus.  C.  B.  P.  158.  Greater  Coriander. 

2.  Coriandrum  (T efticulatum)  fruftibus  didymis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  100.  Coriander  with  twin  fruit.  Coriandrum 
minus  tefticulatum.  C.  B.  P.  158. 

The  firft  of  thefe  fpecies  is  the  moft  common  kind, 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  European  gardens  and  fields 
for  the  feeds,  which  are  ufed  in  medicine.  The  fe¬ 
cond  fort  is  lefs  common  than  the  firft,  and  is  feldom 
found  but  in  botanic  gardens  in  thefe  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy;  but  the  firft  fort  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  gardens  and  fields,  though  at 
prefent  there  is  not  near  fo  much  of  it  town  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  was  fome  years  paft. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  flowing  their  feeds 
in  the  autumn,  in  an  open  fituation,  on  a  bed  of 
good  frefh  earth  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  hoed  out  to  about  four  inches  diftance 
every  way,  clearing  them  from  weeds ;  by  which 
management  thefe  plants  will  grow  ftrong,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  quantity  of  good  feeds.  The  firft  fort 
was  formerly  cultivated  in  the  gardens  as  a  fallad 
herb,  and  in  the  Eaft-Indies  is  ftill  much  cultivated  ; 
for  the  plant  is  of  great  ufe  in  moft  of  their  compound 
difhes,  as  a  culinary  herb,  and  the  feeds  are  alfo  much 
efteemed  for  the  like  purpofes ;  but  in  Europe  neither 
of  them  are  now  much  ufed. 

The  fecond  fort  will  rife  eafily  from  feeds,  if  they  are 
flown  in  the  autumn  ;  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
fpring  rarely  fucceed,  or  at  lealt  do  not  come  up  till 
the  following  fpring. 

CORIARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  458.  Niffol.  Aft. 
Reg.  1 71 1.  Myrtle-leaved  Sumach,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  male  and  hermaphrodite  in  different  plants  ;  the  male 
flowers  have  a  five-leaved  empalement ;  the  flower  has 
jive  leaves ,  which  are  joined  to  the  empalement ;  thefe 
have  ten  fiender  ftamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits  ; 
the  hermaphrodite  flowers  have  the  like  empalement ,  and 
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the  fame  number  of  petals ,  and  in  the  center  are  placed 
five  point als ,  which  turn  to  a  berry ,  inclofing  five  kidney -  . 
Jhaped  feeds.  . 

This  is  ranged  in  .the  ninth  feftion  of  Linnaeus’s 
twenty-fecond  clafs,  intitled  Dioecia  Decandria,  the 
plants  having  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  dif¬ 
ferent  roots. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Coriaria  ( Myrti folia )  foliis  ovato  oblongis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  299.  Myrtle-leaved  Sumach ,  with  oblong  oval 
leaves.  Coriaria  vulgaris  mas.  Niffol.  Aft.  1 71 1. 

2.  Coriaria  ( Fcemina )  vulgaris  feemina.  Lin.  Hort.' 
Cliff.  Female  Myrtle-leaved  Sumach. 

The  fort  with  male  flowers  has  been  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  in  England,  the  other  having  been  very  rarely 
raffed  in  our  gardens :  a  few  years  paft,  when  fome 
plants  were  railed  from  feeds,  which  came  from  Italy, 
in  the  Chelfea  garden,  where  the  plants  fo  raffed 
have  moft  of  them  proved  of  the  hermaphrodite  fort, 
and  have  produced  great  quantities  of  feeds,  which 
have  grown,  though  there  is  not  one  plant  of  the 
male  fort  at  prefent  in  the  garden ;  the  not  finding 
any  plants  in  tire  Englifh  gardens,  but  thofe  with 
male  flowers,  occafioned  my  writing  abroad  for  the 
feeds.  Thefe  grow  wild  in  great  plenty  about  Mont¬ 
pelier  in  France,  where  it  is  ufed  for  tanning  of  lea¬ 
ther  ;  and,  from  this  ufe,  has  been  titled  by  the  bota- 
nifts,  Rhus  coriariorum,  i.  e.  Tanners  Sumach. 

Thefe  fnrubs  feldom  grow  more  than  three  or  four 
feet  high  ;  and  as  they  creep  at  the  root,  tiiey  fend 
forth  many  Items,  whereby  they  form  a  thicket,  fo 
may  be  planted  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  wildernefs  quar¬ 
ters  ;  but  they  are  improper  for  fmall  gardens,  where 
they  will  take  up  too  much  room  ;  and  as  there  is  no 
great  beauty  in  the  flowers,  they  are  only  admitted 
for  variety. 

It  is  Arrange  that  Monfieur  Niffol,  .who  lived  upon 
the  place  where  thefe  grew  in  plenty,  who  conftituted 
this  genus,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acadatny  at  Paris, 
has  taken  no  notice  of  their  being  male  and  herma¬ 
phrodite  in  different  plants. 

It  may  be  propagated  plentifully  from  the  fuckers,’ 
which  are  produced  from  the  creeping  roots  in  great 
abundance  ;  thefe  fhould  be  taken  off  in  March,  and 
planted  into  a  nurfery  to  form  good  roots,  where 
they  may  continue  one  or  two  years,  and  then  mult  be 
removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

This  plant  delights  in  a  loamy  foil  which  is  not  too 
ftiff,  and  fhould  be  placed  where  it  may  have  fhelter 
from  the  north  and  eaft  winds ;  where  it  will  endure 
the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well,  and  will 
flower  better  than  if  it  is  preferved  in  pots  and  fhelter- 
ed  in  the  winter,  as  hath  been  by  fome  praftifed. 

CORINDUM.  See  Cardiospermum. 

CORIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  216.  Tourn.  Inft.  652. 
tab.  423.  We  have  no  Englifh  name  for  this  plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  \  with  a 
fwelling  belly ,  but  clofed  at  the  top ,  where  it  is,  divided 
into  five  parts ,  which  are  crowned  by  five  J pines  ;  the 
floiver  hath  one  irregular  petal ,  whofe  tube  is  the  length 
of  the  empalement ,  and  fpread  open  at  the  top,  where  it  is 
divided  into  five  oblong  fegments ,  which  are  cbtufie  and 
indented ;  it  hath  five  brifily  ftamina ,  terminated  by  jingle 
fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  round  germen ,  ./up-  • 
porting  a  fiender  declining  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  thick  ftigma  ; 
the  empalement  afterward  becomes  a  globular  capfule ,  hav¬ 
ing  five  valves ,  inclofing fever  al' fmall  oval  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion- of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Coris  ( Monfpeli enjis ) .  Hort.  Cliff.  68.  Coris  aerulea 
maritima.  C.  B.  P.  280.  Blue  maritime  Coris. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this  plant,  one  with  a 
red,  and  the  other  a  white  flower,  but  thefe  are  only 
accidental  varieties  arifing  from  the  fame  feeds. 

I  hefe  plants  grow  wild  about  Montpelier,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  fouth  of  France,  and  alfo  in 
Italy ;  they  feldom  grow  above  fix  inches  high,  and 
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fnread  near  the  furface  of  the  ground  like  heath  ;  and 
in  June,  when  they  are  full  of  flowers,  they  make  a 

very  pretty  appearance.  _  .  . 

They  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  in  the 
fpring  on  a  bed  of  frelh  earth  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  abiut  an  inch  high,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted, 
foiue  of  them  into  pots  filled  with  frelh  light  earth, 
that  they  may  be  Iheltered  in  winter ;  and  the  others 
into  a  warm  border,  where  they  will  endure  the  cold 
of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well,  but  in  fevere  froft 
they  are  generally  deftroyed  •,  for  which  reafon,  it  will 
be  proper  to  have  fome  plants  of  each  lort  in  pots, 
which  may  be  put  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame  in 
winter,  where  they  may  be  covered  in  frofty  weather ; 
but  when  it  is  mild,  they  fhould  have  a  great  fhare 
of  free  air :  thefe  plants  fometimes  produce  ripe  feeds 
in  England  •,  but  as  they  do  not  conftantly  perfect 
their  feeds,  it  will  be  proper  to  increale  them  from 
flips  and  cuttings,  which  will  take  root,  if  planted 
about  the  end  of  Auguft  on  a  very  gentle  hot-bed, 
and  lhaded  from  the  fun  and  duly  watered. 
CORISPERMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  12.  Juff. 
Aft.  R.  S.  1712.  Tickfeed. 

The  Characters  are, 

tfhe  flower  hath  no  empalement ,  it  hath  two  compreffed 
incurved  petals ,  which  fland  oppojite  and  are  equal',  it 
hath  one ,  two*  or  three  ftamina ,  which  are  floor  ter  than 
the  petals ,  terminated  by  Jingle  fummits,  with  a  compreffed 
pointed  germen ,  fupporting  two  hairy  flyles ,  crowned  by 
acute  fligmas.  'The  germen  afterward  becomes  one  oval 
compreffed  feed,  with  an  acute  border. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  firft  clafs,  intitled  Monandria  Digynia, 
the  flower  having  one  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Corispermum  ( Hyflopifolium )  floribus  lateralibusHort. 
Upfal.  2.  Tickfeed  with  flowers  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalks. 
Corifpermum  Hyflopifolium.  Juff.  Act.  R.  S.  1712. 
Hyffop-leaved  Tickfeed. 

2.  Corispermum  ( Squarrofum )  fpicis  fquarrofis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  3.  Tickfeed  with  rough  fpikes.  Rhagroftis  foliis 
arundinaceis.  Buxb.  Cent.  3.  p.  30.  Rhagroftis  with 
,  Reed-like  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety  ;  but  as  they  have  no  beauty,  are  fel- 
dom  cultivated  in  other  gardens. 

The  firft  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which,  if  fuffered  to 
fcatter  its  feeds,  the  ground  will  be  plentifully  flocked 
with  the  plants,  which  will  require  no  other  care  but 
to  prevent  the  weeds  from  over-growing  them. 

The  fecond  will  not  grow  but  in  marfhy  places, 
where  .there  is  Handing  water  over  the  furface  of 
which  this  plant  will  foon  extend,  when  once  it  is 
eftablilhed. 

As  we  had  no  Englilh  name  to  this  genus,  I  have 
given  it  this  of  Tickfeed,  which  correfponds  with  the 
Greek  name. 

COR K-T REE.  See  Quercus. 

CORN-FLAG.  See  Gladiolus. 
CORN1CU.LATEPL  ANTS  [Plantae  Corni- 
culatae,]  are  fuch,  as  after  each  flower,  produce  many 
horned  leed-pods,  called  Siliquse. 
CORN-MARIGOLD.  See  Chrysanthemum. 
CORN-SALLAD.  See  Valeriana. 

CORNU  S.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  139.  Tourn.  Inft.  641. 
tab.  410.  [fo  called,  of  Cornu,  Lat.  a  horn  •,  becaufe 
its  wood,  or  the  fhell  of  its  fruit,  is  hard  as  a  horn.] 
The  Cornelian  Cherry. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  many  flowers  included  in  one  common  foUr-leaved 
involucrum,  which  is  coloured.  The  flowers  have  each 
a  fmall  empalement ,  fitting  on  the  germen,  which  is  in¬ 
dented  in  four  parts.  They  have  four  plain  petals,  which 
are  fmaller  than  the  leaves  of  the  involucrum,  and  four 
ere  it  ftamina ,  which  are  longer  than  the  petals,  termi¬ 
nated  by  roundifh  fummits.  The  round  germen  fituated  be¬ 
low  the  empalement ,  fupports  a  fender  ftyle,  crowned  by 
an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval, 
.  or  roundifh  berry ,  inclofng  a  nut ,  with  two  cells ,  having 
an  oblong  kernel. 
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This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feflion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourth  clafs,  intitled  Tetrandria  Mono- 
gynia,  the  flowers  having  four  ftamina  and  but  one 
ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Cornus  ( Sanguinea )  arborea,  cymis  nudis.  It.  Weft- 
goth.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  117.  Dogwood-tree  with  naked 
foots.  Cornus  foemina.  C.  B.  P.  447.  Female  Dog¬ 
wood,  and  the  Virga  Sanguinea.  Matth. 

2.  Cornus  {Mas)  arborea,  umbqllis  involucrum  asquan- 
tibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  38.  Tree  Dogwood  with  umbels  equal 
to  the  involucrum.  Cornus  hortenlis  mas.  C.  B.  P.  447* 
Male  Cornel,  or  Cornelian  Cherry-tree. 

Cornus  ( Florida)  arborea,  involucro  maximo,  folio- 
lis  obverse  cordatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  38.  Tree  Dogwood 
with  a  very  large  involucrum ,  and  obverfe  he  art- (h  aped 
leaves.  Cornus  mas,  Virginiana,  flofeulis  in  corymbo 
digeftis,  a  perianthio  tetrapetalo  albo  radiatim  cinftis. 
Pluk.  Aim.  120. 

Cornus  ( Foemina )  arborea,  foliis  lanceolatis,  acutis, 
nervofis,  floribus  corymbofis  terminalibus.  Tree  Dog- 
cod  with  fpear-jhaped  acute  leaves  which  are  veined , 
and  flowers  difpofed  in  a  corymbus ,  terminating  the 
branches.  Cornus  foemina  Virginiana  anguftiore  fo¬ 
lio.  Edit,  prior.  Female  Virginia  Dogwood  with  a  nar¬ 
rower  leaf. 

Cornus  ( Amomum )  arborea  foliis  ovatis  petiolatis, 
floribus  corymbofis  terminalibus.  Tree  Dogwood  with 
oval  leaves  having  foot -ftalks,  and  flowers  collected  into  a 
corymbus  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  Cornus  Ameri¬ 
cana  fylveftris,  domefticae  fimilis,  bacca  caerulei  colo¬ 
ns  elegantiffima,  Amomum  Novae  Angliae  quorun- 
dam.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  169.  f.  3.  By  fome  fuppofed  to 
be  the  true  Amomum  of  New  England. 

Cornus  ( Candidiffima )  arborea  foliis  lanceolatis,  acu¬ 
tis,  glabris,  umbellis  involucro  minoribus,  baccis 
ovatis.  Tree  Dogwood  with  fmooth ,  fpear-ffaped,  pointed, 
leaves ,  umbels  fmaller  than  the  involucrum ,  and  oval  ber¬ 
ries.  Cornus  foemina  candidiflimis  foliis  Americana. 
Pluk.  Aim.  120. 

Cornus  ( Tartarica )  arborea  foliis  oblongo  ovatis,  ner¬ 
vofis,  interne  albis,  floribus  corymbofis  terminalibus. 
Tree  Dogwood  with  oblong ,  oval,  veined  leaves,  white  on 
their  under  fide ,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus  at  the 
end  of  the  branches.  Cornus  fylveftris  fruftu  albo. 
Amman.  Ruth.  Wild  Dogwood  with  a  white  fruit. 

8.  Cornus  {Suecica)  herbacea  ramis  binis.  FI.  Lapp.  55. 
Herbaceous  Dogwood  with  double  branches.  Cornus  pu- 
mila  herbacea,  chamsepericlymenum  didta.  Hort. 
Elth.  108.  Low  herbaceous  Dogwood,  called  Dwarf  Ho- 

neyfuckle.  . 

The  firft  of  thefe  trees  is  very  common  in  the  hedges 
in  divers  parts  of  England,  and  is  feldom  preferved 
in  o-ardens.  The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  often  brought 
into  the  markets,  and  fold  for  Buckthorn  berries, 
from  which  it  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed,  if  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  opened  to  obferve  how  many  ftones  there  are 
in  each  •,  which  in  this  fruit  is  but  one,  but  in  the 
Buckthorn  four,  and  they  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed 
by  rubbing  the  juice  of  the  berries  on  paper ;  that  of 
the  Buckthorn  will  ftain  the  paper  green,  whereas  the 
juice  of  this  ftains  it  purple.  This  tree  is  called  Virga 
Sano-uinea,  from  the  young  fhoots  being  of  a  fine  red 
colour.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  tree  with  variegated 
leaves,  which  is  preferved  in  the  nurferies,  but  is  not 

much  efteenfed.  . 

The  fecond  fort  is  very  common  in  the  Engliin  gar¬ 
dens,  where  it  was  formerly  propagated  for  its  fruit, 
which  was  by  fome  people  preferved  to  make  tarts.  It 
is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine  as  an  aftringent  and  cooler  : 
there  is  alfo  an  officinal  preparation  or  this  fruit,  call¬ 
ed  Rob  de  Cornis.  Of  this  there  are  two  or  three 
varieties,  which  differ  only  in  the  colour  of  their 
fruit,  but  that  with  the  red  fruit  is  the  moft  common 

in  England.  .  r  ,  „ 

As  the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  not  at  prefent  much  efteem- 
ed,  the  nurfery-men  about  London  propagate  it  as 
one  of  the  forts  which  is  commonly  fold  as  a  flowering 
fhrub,  and  is  by  fome  people  valued  for  coming  fo 
early  to  flower  j  for  if  the  fea(on  is  mild,  the 
J  4  G  flowers 
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Rowers  will  appear  by  the  beginning  of  February  j 
and  though  there  is  no  great  beauty  in  the  Rowers, 
yet,  as  they  are  generally  produced  in  plenty,  at  a 
fealbn  when  few  other  flowers  appear  upon  trees,  a 
few  plants  of  them  may  be  admitted  for  variety. 
The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  feldom  ripe  before  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  tree  will  grow  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  and  make  a  large  head. 

The  third  fort  is  an  American,  from  whence  the  feeds 
have  been  brought  to  England  :  this  is  found  in  all 
northern  parts  of  America,  as  are  alfo  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  fixth  forts,  being  natives  of  the  woods  in 
Virginia,  New  England,  Maryland,  and  Carolina. 
Thele  are  all  of  them  very  hardy,  and  thrive  well  in 
the  open  air  in  England,  fo  are  cultivated  by  the  nur- 
fery-men  near  London,  to  add  to  the  variety  of  their 
hardy  trees :  thefe  grow  to  the  fame  height  with  our 
common  female  Dogbeny,  and  make  a  much  better 
appearance.  The  fhoots  of  the  fifth  fort  are  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red  colour  in  winter  •,  and  in  fummer  the  leaves 
beino-  large,  of  a  whitifh  colour  on  their  under 
fide^and  die  bunches  of  white  flowers  growing  at  the 
exti  emity  of  every  branch,  renders  this  fhrub  valua¬ 
ble  ;  and  in  autumn,  when  the  large  bunches  of  blue 
berries  are  ripe,  they  make  a  fine  appearance. 

The  third  fort  is  now  very  common  in  the  nurferies, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Virginia  Dogwood. 
This  fort  is  of  much  humbler  growth  than  either  of 
the  former,  feldom  rifing  above  feven  or  eight  feet 
high,  but  is  generally  well  garnifhed  with  leaves, 
which  are  larger  than  either  of  the  other  forts.  This 
does  not  flower  fo  plentifully  as  the  other  forts,  nor 
have  I  yet  feen  any  of  thefe  fhrubs,  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  berries  in  England,  though  they  are  as  hardy 
as  the  other. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  a  red  involucrum  or 
cover  to  the  flowers,  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
plant ;  this  was  found  wild  in  Virginia  by  Mr.  Ba- 
nifter,  and  afterward  by  Mr.  Catdby.  This  and  the 
former  fort  are  great  ornaments  to  the  woods  in  A- 
merica,  firfb  by  their  early  flowering  in  the  fpring  be¬ 
fore  the  green  leaves  appear  ;  and  in  the  winter  they 
are  alfo  beautiful  when  the  berries  are  ripe,  which  hang 
upon  the  fhrubs  till  the  fpring. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  upon  Cheviot-hills  in  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  and  alfo  upon  the  Alps,  and  other 
mountainous  places  in  the  northern  countries,  but  is 
very  difficult  to  preferve  in  gardens ;  the  only  me¬ 
thod  is,  to  remove  the  plants  from  the  places  of  their 
natural  growth,  with  good  balls  of  earth  to  their 
roots,  and  plant  them  in  a  moift  fhady  fituation, 
where  they  are  not  annoyed  by  the  roots  of  other 
plants.  In  fuch  a  fituation  they  may  be  preferved 
two  or  three  years,  but  it  rarely  happens  that  they 
will  continue  much  longer.  This  is  a  low  herbaceous 
plant,  whofe  ftalks  decay  in  the  autumn. 

All  the  forts  of  Dogwood  may  be  propagated  by  their 
feeds,  which,  if  fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,,  will  molt  of  them  come  up  the  following  fpring  •, 
but  it  the  feeds  are  not  fown  in  autumn,  they  will  lie 
a  year  in  the  ground  before  the  plants  will  appear, 
and  when  the  year  proves  dry,  they  will  ibmetimes 
remain  two  years  in  the  ground  •,  therefore  the  place 
fhould  not  be  difturbed,  where  thefe  feeds  are  fown, 
under  two  years,  if  the  plants  fhould  not  come  up 
fooner.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  kept  clean  from 
weeds ;  and  the  autumn  following  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  plantec^  in  beds  in  the  nurfery,  where 
they  may  remain  two  years,  by  which  time  they  will 
be  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good. 
They  are  alfo  propagated  by  fuckers,  and  laying 
down  the  branches.  Moft  of  the  forts  produce  plen¬ 
ty  of  fuckers,  efpeciaily  when  they  are  planted  on  a 
moift  li  ght  foil,  which  may  be  taken  off  from  the  old 
plants  in  autumn,  and  planted  into  a  nurfery  for  a 
}  ear  or  two,  and  then  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain  •,  but  thofe  plants 
wnich  are  propagated  by  fuckers,  rarely  have.lo  good 
roots  as  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  .layers  ■,  and 
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being  much  more  inclinable  to  fhoot  out  fuckers, 
whereby  they  will  fill  the  ground  round  them  with 
their  fpawn,  they  are  not  near  fo  valuable  as  thofe 
plants  which  are  railed  from  layers. 

CORN  UT  I  A.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  17.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  684.  Agnanthus.  |V aill.  Aft.  R.  1722.  We 
have  no  Englifh  name  for  this  plant.  It  is  fo  called 
from  Cornutus,  a  phyfician  of  Paris,  who  publifhed 
a  hiffory  of  Canada  plants 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  flmall  permanent  empalcment  of  one 
leaf ,  which  is  tubular ,  and  indented  in  five  parts  at  the 
top.  T he  flower  is  of  one  petal,  having  a  cylindrical' 
tube ,  which  is  much  longer  than  the  empalement,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  flour  parts  at  the  top  -,  the  upper  fegment  is 
round  and  eredl,  the  two  fide  ones  fipread  apart,  and  the 
lower  is  round  and  entire .  It  hath  flour  ftarnina ,  two  of 
thefe  are  longer  than  the  tube,  the  ether  are  Jhorter  they 
are  terminated  by  inclining  fummits.  In  the  center  is fltu- 
ated  the  roundijh  germen,  fupporting  a  long  ftyle ,  divided 
into  two  parts,  crowned  by  two  thick  ftigmas.  ‘The  ger- 
men  afterward  becomes  a  globular  berry ,  fitting  upon  the 
empalememt ,  inclofing  fever al  kidney-Jhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedb'on 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynanlia 
Angiofpermia,  the  flowers  having  two  long  and 
two  fhort  ftarnina,  and  the  feeds  are  included  in  a 
capfule. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  V'12. 

Cornutia  {Pyr  ami  data).  Hort.  Cliff,  gig.  Cornutia 
fiore  pyramidato  caeruleo,  foliis  incanis.  Nov.  Gen. 
32.  Cornutia  with  a  blue  pyramidal  flower  a/nd  hoary 
leaves. 

This  plant  was  firft  difeovered  by  father  Plumier  in 
America,  who  gave  it  the  name.  It  is  found  in  plen¬ 
ty  in  feveral  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  as  alfo 
at  Campeachy  and  La  Vera  Cruz,  from  both  which 
places  I  received  the  feeds,  which  were  collected  by 
my  late  ingenious  friend  Dr.  William  Houftoun,  and 
afterward  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  from  the  fame  coun¬ 
try.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet ; 
the  branches  are  four-cornered,  grow  ftraggling,  and 
the  leaves  are  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are 
of  a  fine  blue  colour ;  thefe  ufually  appear  in  autumn, 
and  fometimes  will  remain  in  beauty  for  two  months 
or  more. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early 
in  the  fpring  on  a  hot-bed ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  fe- 
parate  halfpenny  pot,  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  root-,  after  which 
they  fhould  have  frefti  air  let  into  the  bed,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  fhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered  (for  it  naturally  grows  on  fwampy 
foils.)  When  the  plants  have  filled  thefe  pots  with 
their  roots,  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  others  of  a 
larger  fize,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  again,  where 
they  fnould  be  continued  till  Oftober,  when  they  mull: 
be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  and  plunged  into  the 
tan,  for  otherwife  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  preferve 
them  through  the  winter.  The  ftove  in  which  thele 
plants  are  placed  fhould  be  kept  to  the  temperate  heat 
marked  on  Mr.  Fowler’s  thermometers,  which  will 
agree  better  with  them  than  a  hotter  ftove.  The  third 
year  from  feeds  thefe  plants  will  flower,  when  they 
make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  ftove,  but  they  never 
perfect  their  feeds  in  England. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,-  if 
planted  into  pots  filled  with  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  bark-bed,  obferving  to  fhade  and  water  them,  will 
take  root,  and  muft  be  afterwards  treated  as  the  feed- 
ling  plants. 

CORONA  IMPERIALIS.  See  Fritillaria. 

CORONA  SOLIS.  See  Helianthus. 

CORONILLA,  Jointed-podded  Colutea. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  fhort  permanent  empalement  of  one 
leaf,  which  is  compreffed,  bifid ,  and  erett.  It  hath  a 
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butterfly  flower, .  whofe  ftandard  is  heart-Jhaped ,  and  re¬ 
flexed  on  each  fide.  '"The  wings  are  oval ,  and  join  at  the 
'  Lop.  "The  keel  is  floor  ter  than  the  wings ,  is  pointed  and 
mnpreffed.  It  hath  nine  ftamina  which  are  united ,  and 
me  fianding  fingle,  which  are  broad  at  the  top ,  terminated 
by  fi mall  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oblong  taper 
germen,  Supporting  a  brifily  rifling  flyle ,  crowned  by  an 
obtufe  tligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  taper 
jointed  pod,  inclojing  oblong  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feconci  lection 
of'  Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  intitled  Diadelphia 
Decandria,  the  flower  having  ten  ftamina,  nine  of 
which  are  united,  and  one  (lands  Angle.  To  this  ge¬ 
nus  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  the  Emerus  of  Caffalpi- 
nus,  and  the  Securidaca  of  Tournefort,  whereby  he 
multiplies  the  fpecies  •,  but  as  thefe  differ  effentially 
in  their  fructification,  I  (hall  treat  of  them  fe- 
parately,  following  the  example  of  all  the  former 
botanilis. 

The  Species  are, 

j.  Coronilla  ( Glauca )  fruticofa,  foliis  feptenis,  ftipu- 
lis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  1047.  Shrubby  Coronilla  with 
feven  pair  of  fmall  leaves,  and  fpear-fhaped  ftipula.  Co¬ 
ronilla  maritima  glauco  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  650. 

2.  Coronilla  {Argent ea)  fruticofa  foliolis  undenis,  ex- 
timo  majore.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1049.  Shrubby  Coro¬ 
nilla  with  eleven  pair  of  fmall  leaves,  the  outer  being  the 
largeft.  Coronilla  argentea  Cretica.  Tourn.  Inft. 
650. 

3.  Coronilla  ( Valentina )  fruticofa  foliis  fubnovenis  fub- 
orbiculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1047.  Shrubby  Coronilla 
With  nine  lobes  which  are  orbicular.  Polygala  Valen- 

4.  Coronilla  \Hifpanica)  fruticofa  enneaphylla,  foliolis 
*  emarginatis,  ftipulis  majoribus  fubrotundis.  Shrubby 

nine-leaved  Coronilla,  whofe  fmall  leaves  are  indented,  and 
larger  roundiflo  ftipuU.  Coronilla  filiquis  &  feminibus 
craffioribus.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  650. 

5.  Coronilla  ( Minima )  foliolis  plurimis,  ovatis,  caule 
fuffruticofo  declinato,  pedunculis  longioribus.  Coro¬ 
nilla  with  many  oval  lobes,  a  declining  ftalk  fomewhat 
fhrubby,  and  longer  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers.  Coro¬ 
nilla  minima. .  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  650.  Smalleft  Co¬ 
ronilla. 

6.  Coronilla  (Faria)  herbacea,  leguminibus  ereCtis, 
teretibus,  torofis,  jiumerofis,  foliis  glabris.  Hort. 
Cliff.  363.  Herbaceous  Coronilla  with  many  taper  ere  it 
pods,  and  fmooth  leaves.  Coronilla  herbacea  (lore  vario. 
Tourn.  Inft.  650. 

7.  Coronilla  ( Cretica )  herbacea,  leguminibus  quinis, 
ereftis,  teretibus,  artictilatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  387.  Her¬ 
baceous  Coronilla  with  five  taper,  erebt, jointed  pods.  Co¬ 
ronilla  Cretica  herbacea,  flore  parvo  purpurafeente. 
Tourn.  Cor.  44. 

8.  Coronilla  (Orient alts')-  herbacea  leguminibus  nu- 
merofis,  radiatis,  craffioribus,  articulatis,  foliolis  fub- 
tus  o-laucis.  Herbaceous  Coronilla  with  many  thick  jointed 
pods  difpofed  like  rays,  and  fnaller  leaves  of  a  flea-green 
-on  their  under  fide.  Coronilla  orientalis  herbaceo,  flore 

magno  luteo.  Tourn.  Cor.  44. 

9.  Coronilla  (Juncea)  fruticofa,  foliis  quinatis  terna- 
tifque  lineari-lanceolatis  fubcarnofis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp. 
1047.  Shrubby  Coronilla  with  five  and  trefoil  linear, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  obtufe  and  flejhy.  Do- 
ricuin  luteum  Hifpanicum  carnofius-.  Barrel.  Icon. 
133. 

10.  Coronilla  ( Scandens )  caule  hirfuto,  volubili,  fo¬ 
liolis  quinis  ovatis,  floribus  binis,  ereflis,  axillaribus, 
leguminibus  erectis,  villofis.  Coronilla  with  a  twining 
hairy  ftalk,  five  oval  leaves,  two  flowers  growing  ere  it 
on  the  fides  of  the  branches ,  and  upright  hairy  pods.  Co¬ 
ronilla  fcandens  pentaphylla.  Plum.  Cat.  19.  Climbing 
five-leaved  Coronilla. 

The  firft  fort  is  an  humble,  fhrub,  which  feldom  rifes 
more  than  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  a  ligneous 
branching  ftalk,  garniihed  clofely  with  winged  leaves, 
each  being  generally  compofed  of  five  pair  of  fmall 
leaves  (or  lobes)  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  thefe 
are  narrow  at  their  bafe,  and  broad  at  the  top,  where 
they  are  roundifh  and  indented  i  they  are  of  a  fea- 
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green  colour,  arid  continue  all  the  year.  The  flof/e;? 
are  produced  on  (lender  foot-ftalks  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  fey  era? 
(landing  together  in  a  roundifh  bunch ;  they  are  of 
the  butterfly,  or  Pea-bloom  kind,  and  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  having  a  very  ftrong  odour,  which  to 
fome  perfons  is  agreeable,  but  to  others  the  contrary. 
This  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  Auguft. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowihg  the  feeds  in  the 
fpring,  either  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed,  or  on  a  warm 
border  of  light  frefli  earth  ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up  about  two  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  either  into  pots,  or  a  bed  of  good  rich  earth, 
at  about  four  or  five  inches  diftance  every  way, 
where  they  may  remain  until  they  have  obtained 
ftrength  enough  to  plant  out  for  good  ;  which  fhould 
be  either  into  pots  filled  with  good  frefn  earth,  or 
a  warm  fituated  border ;  in  which,  if  the  winter  is  not 
too  fevere,  they  will  abide  very  well,  provided  they 
are  in  a  dry  foil. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  fhrub  of  the  fame  fize  With  the 
firft,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  number  of  fmall 
leaves  (or  lobes)  on  each  midrib thefe  having  nine 
or  eleven,  and  are  of  a  filver  colour,  but  the. 
flowers  and  pods  are  the  fame.  It  flowers  at  the 
fame  time,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the 
former. 

The  third  fort  is  a  (hrubby  plant,  rifingfour  or  five 
feet  high ;  the  ftalks  are  (hrubby  garnifhed  with 
winged  leaves,  compofed  of  many  fmall  oval  lobes 
along  the  midrib  by  pairs,  and  ending  in  an  odd  one. 
The  flowers  (land  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  arife 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches  -,  they  are  yellow,  and 
grow  together  in  dole  bunches.  This  flowers  in  winter 
and  fpring,  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  Auguft. 

This  is  a  perennial  (hrubby  plant,  which  is  propagated 
by  feeds  ;  they  may  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in 
April,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  fome 
of  them  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  border,  clofe  to  a 
warm  wall  or  pale,  to  which  the  branches  fhould  be 
trained-,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  till  they 
have  taken  frefh  root,  and  alfo  to  refrefti  them  with 
water  when  they  require  it.  After  they  are  well  rooted, 
they  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them 
dean  from  weeds,  and  faften  their  brandies  to  the 
wall  the  next  year  they  will  flower,  and  if  they  are 
on  a  dry  foil  and  in  a  warm  fituation,  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  many  years.  Some  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be 
put  into  pots,  that  they  may  be  removed  into  fhelter 
in  winter ;  where,  if  they  are  not  too  tenderly  treated, 
they  will  flower  great  part  of  that  feafon  j  but  thefe 
will  rarely  produce  feeds,  whereas  thofe  in  the  full 
ground  generally  do,  provided  they  are  covered  with 
mats  in  frofty  weather. 

The  fourth  fort  is  nearly  like  the  firft,  but  hath  fewer 
pinnae  on  each  midrib.  The  flowers  are  larger,  and 
have  little  feent.  The  pods  and  feeds  are  much 
larger,  and  the  plants  are  not  quite  fo  hardy.  This 
(lowers  in  May  and  June,  but  rarely  perfe&s  feeds 
in  England  j  it  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  firft, 
but  in  winter  the  plants  fhould  be  (heltered,  otherwife 
hard  frofts  will  deftroy  them. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  low  trailing  plant  with  (hrubby 
ftalks,  which  fpread  near  the  ground,  garnifhed  with 
winged  leaves,  compofed  of  many  pair  of  fmall  lobes 
placed  along  the  midrib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ; 
thefe  are  oval,  and  of  a  bright  green ;  the  flowers 
(land  upon  long  foot-ftalks  in  dole  bunches,  they 
are  yellow,  and  without  feent.  It  flowers  in  May, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This  is  propagated 
by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  third,  and  requires 
the  fame  treatment. 

The  (ixth  fort  dies  down  every  winter,  btit  rifes  again 
the  fucceeding  fpring  the  ftalks  of  this  rile  to  the 
height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  where  they  have  fuppoft ; 
otherwife  they  trail  on  the  ground,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  feveral  oblong  fmall 
pinnae,  which  are  fometimes  placed  by  pairs,  and  at 
other  times  are  alternate,  ending  in  a  Angle  one,  they 

are 
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Are  of  a  deep  green.  The  flowers  come  out  on  long 
Foot-ftalks  from  the  v/ings  of  the  leaves,  many 
growing  together  in  round  bunches  ;  they  are  variable 
from  a  deep  to  a  light  purple,  mixed  with  white, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  {lender  pods  from  two  to  three 
inches  long,  (landing  ere6t.  This  plant  flowers  in 
June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  au¬ 
tumn.  *  The  roots  of  this  plant  creep  very  far  under 
ground,  by  which  the  plant  increafes  greatly ;  which, 
when  permitted  to  remain  unremoved  for  two  or 
three  years,  will  fpread  and  overbear  what  plants  grow 
near  it-,  for  which  reafon  the  roots  fhould  be  confined, 
and  it  fhould  be  planted  at  a  diftance  from  any  other 
plants  •,  it  will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil  and  fttuation, 
but  thrives  beft  in  a  warm  funny  expofure,  in  which 
the  flowers  will  alfo  be  much  fairer,  and  in  greater 
quantities.  This  plant  was  formerly  cultivated  to  feed 
Cattle. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  which  rifes 
two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  fix  pair  of  fmall  leaves,  placed  along  the 
midrib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  thele 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  fixth  fort,  and  broader  at 
the  top.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  (talks,  but  they  are  (horter  than 
thofe  of  the  fixth  fort,  and  fuftain  fmaller  heads  of 
flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  five  taper  jointed 
pods,  near  two  inches  long. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally  in 
the  Archipelago,  from  whence  Tournefort  fent  the 
feeds  to  the  royal  garden  at  Paris.  The  feeds  of  this 
fort  fhould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the 
fpring,  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  afterward  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  will  require. 
In  June  they  will  flower,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  au¬ 
tumn* 

The  eighth  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort 
in  the  Levant,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  the 
royal  garden  at  Paris ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  and 
an  annual  ftalk,  which  rifes  upward  of  two  feet  high, 
(landing  erect.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  five  or 
fix  pair  of  fmall  oblong  leaves,  ranged  along  the 
midrib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  ftrong,  and  upward  of 
fix  inches  in  length,  fupporting  large  bunches  of 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  ffiort  thick 
pods  about  an  inch  long.  This  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  in  warm  feafons  the  feeds  will  ripen  in 
autumn  :  there  is  a  variety  of  this  with  large  white 
flowers. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  warm  border  of  light  earth  in  the  fpring  ; 
and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  carefully 
cleaned  from  weeds ;  when  they  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  warm  border, 
where  they  are  to  remain,  (hading  them  from  the  fun 
till  they  have  taken  frefh  root,  after  which  they  will 
require  no  farther  care  in  fummer,  but  to  keep  them 
clean  (rom  weeds ;  and  in  autumn,  when  the  (talks 
are  decayed,  if  the  furface  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  fome  old  tan  to  keep  out  the  froft,  it  will  be  a 
fecufe  method  to  preferve  the  roots.  The  fecond 
year  the  plants  will  flower,  and,  if  the  fame  care  is 
taken  in  winter,  the  roots  may  be  continued  fome 
years. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  rifes 
from  two  to  four  feet  high,  having  many  (lender  lig¬ 
neous  branches,  garnifhed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  which  are  fometimes  trifoliate,  and  at  other 
times  have  five  lobes  on  each  foot-ftalk ;  the  flowers 
(land  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out 
irotn  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  and  are  collected  in  fmall 
bunches ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 
appear  for  fix  or  feven  months  together,  but  have 
not  been  lucceeded  by  feeds  here  as  yet. 

+1  n  a  ProPaSated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  hr  ft  fort,  and  iome  of  the  plants  fhould  be  planted 
m  pots  that  they  may  be  (heltered  under  a  common 
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Frame  in  winter,  becaufe  in  hard  frofts  the  plants  are 
often  deftroyed ;  but  in  mild  weather  they  lhouid  be 
expofed  to  the  air,  otherv/ile  they  will  draw  up 
weak. 

The  tenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  father  Plumier  in 
America.  I  received  the  feeds  of  this  plant  from 
Carthagena,  which  were  fent  me  by  my  late  ingenious 
friend  Dr.  William  Houftoun  ;  this  hath  a  {lender, 
hairy,  twining  ftalk,  of  a  brown  colour,  twilling  round 
any  of  the  fhrubs  which  (hand  near  it,  whereby  it 
rifes  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with 
winged  leaves,  for  the  mod  part  compofed  of  five 
oval  lobes,  one  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
of  a  deep  green.  The  flowers  come  out  by  pairs  at 
each  joint,  (landing  on  very  fhort  feparate  foot-ftalks 
eredt  •,  they  are  large,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  •,  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  taper  jointed  pods,  more  than  three 
inches  long,  which  are  covered  with  ihort,  foft,  white, 
hairy  down,  and  (land  erebl.  This  plant  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  early  in  the 
fpring  on  a  moderate  hot-bed ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into 
a  halfpenny  pot  filled  with  frelh  rich  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which 
time  they  fhould  have  air  and  water  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  of  the  l'eafon,  and  when  they  have  filled 
thefe  pots  with  their  roots,  they  fhould  be  drifted  into 
pots  of  a  larger  fize,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
again,  where  they  muft  remain  until  autumn,  when 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  (love,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan.  Thefe  plants  muft  be  conftantly  kept 
in  the  bark-ftove,  and  placed  among  plants  which 
require  a  moderate  heat ;  where  they  will  thrive  and 
flower,  and  fhould  be  lupported  by  tall  (licks,  round 
which  they  will  twine  as  Hops  do ;  for  if  they  have 
not  this  fupport,  they  will  twift  round  other  plants 
and  fpoil  them.  Thefe  are  very  proper  plants  to 
place  againft  an  efpalier  on  the  back  part  of  the  (love, 
amongft  other  climbing  plants,  where  they  will  make 
an  agreeable  variety. 

If  the  plants  are  carefully  managed  in  the  winter, 
they  may  be  preferved  two  or  three  years,  and  will 
annually  flower  in  July,  and  fometimes  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  ripe  feeds  in  England. 

CORONOPUS.  See  Plantago. 

CORTUSA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  181.  [This  plant  is 
fp  called  from  Cortufus,  a  famous  botanift,  who  firft 
brought  it  into  ufe.]  Bears-ear  Sanicle. 

The  Characters  are, 

' The  flower  hath  a  fmall ,  fpreading ,  permanent  empale - 
went ,  which  is  indented  at  the  brim  in  five  parts  •,  this 
hath  one  wheel-Jhaped  petal,  fpreading  open  to  the  bottom , 
and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim ,  having  five  prominent 
tubercles  at  the  bafe.  It  hath  five  fhort  obtufe  ftamina , 
which  are  terminated  by  oblong  eretl  fummits.  In  the 
center  is  fituated  an  oval  germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  ftylc , 
crowned  by  a  Jingle  ftigma.  1“ he  germen  afterward  becomes 
an  oval,  oblong,  pointed  capfule,  having  two  longitudinal 
furrows,  and  one  cell,  opening  with  two  valves ,  filled 
with  fmall  oblong  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe6tion  of 
Linnseus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cortusa  {Matt hi oli)  calycibus  corolla  brevioribus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  144.  Bears  Ear  Sanicle,  with  an  em - 
palement  Jhorter  than  the  petal.  Cortufa  Matthioli.  Clufi 
Hid.  1.  p.  307.  Bears  Ear  Sanicle  of  Mat  thiolus. 

2.  Cortusa  ( Gmelini )  calycibus  corollum  excedentibus. 
Amoen.  Acad.  2.  p.  340.  Bears  Ear  Sanicle  with  an 
empalement  longer  than  the  petal. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  alfo 
on  the  mountains  in  Auftria,  and  in  Siberia.  This 
plant  fends  out  many  oblong  fmooth  leaves,  which 
are  a  little  indented  on  the  edges,  and  form  a  fort  of 
head,  like  the  Auricula.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the 
flowers  come  out  in  the  center  of  the  leaves ;  thefe 
rife  about  four  inches  high,  and  fupport  an  umbel  of 
flowers,  each  fitting  on  a  (lender,  feparate,  fhort  foot- 

ftalk; 
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(talk  •  they  are  of  a  flelh  colour,  and  fpread  open 
like  thofe  of  the  Auricula.  It  flowers  in  April,  but  doth 
not  produce  feeds  in  the  gardens,  for  this  plant  is 
with  great  difficulty  kept  in  a  garden.  The  only 
method  by  which  I  could  ever  preferve  it,  has  been 
by  planting  the  plants  in  pots,  and  placing  them  in 
a  fhady  fituation,  where  they  were  duly  watered  in 
dry  weather ;  in  this  place  they  conftantly  remained 
both  fummer  and  winter,  for  the  cold  will  not  deftroy 
them  •,  the  earth  for  this  plant  flhould.  be  light,  and 
not  too  rich,  for  dung  is  very  injurious  to  it.  As 
this  very  rarely  produces  any  feeds  in  England,  the 
only  method  to  propagate  it  is,  by  parting  the  roots 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pra&ifed  for  Auriculas  •,  the 
beft  time  for  this  is  about  Michaelmas,  foon  after 
which  the  leaves  decay. 

The  fecond  fort  is  very  like  the  firft,  but  the  flowers 
are  much  lefs,  and  their  empalements  are  larger  •,  this 
grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  but  is  with  great  difficulty 
kept  in  a  garden. 

CORYLUS.  Lin.  Gen,  Plant.  953.  Tourn.  InIE  R. 
H.  581-  [fo  called  from  Cr.  a  Hazel,  or 

Filbert-tree.  It  is  alfo  called  Avellana,  from  Avella, 
a  town  in  Campania,  where  it  grew  in  great  plenty.] 
The  Hazel,  or  Nut-tree.  •  . 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male '  and  female  flowers  growing  at  remote  dif- 
tances  on  the  fame  tree.  'The  male  flowers  are  produced 
in  long  fcaly  katkins ,  each  fcale  including  a  Jingle  flower, 
having  no  petals ,  hut  eight  Jhort  •  ftamina  faftened  to  the 
fide  of  the  fcale ,  and  terminated  by  oblong  ere £1  fummits. 
The  female  flowers  are  included  in  the  future  bud,  fitting 
chfe  to  the  branches  theft  have  a  thick  two-leaved  peri- 

'  anthium,  torn  on  the  border ,  fitting  under  the  flower 
when  it  is  finalfi  but  afterward  is  enlarged  to  thefize.of 

‘  the  fruit ;  it  hath  no  petal,  but  a  final  round  ger men 
occupies  the  center,  fupporting  two  firifily  'coloured  flyles, 
which  are  longer  than  the  empalement',  crHvhed  by  -  two 
fingle  Jbtgmas. .  9  The  ger  men.  afterward. .becomes  an  oval 

'  nut,  Jhaved  at  the  bafe,-  and  comprejfed  at  the  top;  ending 

in  a  point.  .  •  , 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  intitded  Moncecia  Po- 
lyandria,  from  there  being  male  and  female  flowers 
ton  the  fame  plant,  and  the  male  flowers  having  many 
ftamina.  .  -  '  ■ 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Corylus  ( Avellana )  ftipulis  ovatis  obtufis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  448..  Hazel  Nut  with  oval  blunt  ftipulee.  Cory¬ 
lus  Sylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  418.  -  Wild  Hazel  Nut. 

2.  Corylus  ( Maxima )  ftipulis  oblongis,  obtufis,  ramis 
erebtioribus.  Hazel  with  oblong  blunt  ftipula,  and  the 
branches  growing  more  cretl.  Corylus  fativa  frubtu  ob- 
longo.  C.  B.  P.  418.  The  Filbert. 

3.  Corylus  ( Columa )  ftipulis  linearibus  acutis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  448.  Hazel  with  narrow  acute  JiipuU.  Corylus 
Byzantina.  H.  L.  19 1.  Byzantine  Nut. 

The  firft  of  thefe  trees  is  common  in  many  woods  in 
England,  from  whence  the  fruit  is  gathered  in  plenty, 
and  brought  to  the  London  markets  by  the  country 
people.  This  tree  is  feldom  planted  in  gardens  (ex¬ 
cept  by  perfons  curious  in  collebfions  of  trees  and 
Ihrubs ;)  it  delights  to  grow  on  a  moift  ftrong  foil, 
and  may  be  plentifully  increafed  by  fuckers  from  the 
old  plants,  or  by  laying  down,  their  branches,  which, 
in  one  year’s  time,  will  take  fufficient  root  for  tranf- 
planting-,  and  thefe  will  be  much  handfomer  and  better 
rooted  plants  than  fuckers,  and  will  greatly  outgrow 
them,  efpecially  while  young. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  fruit  growing  in  great 
clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  is  diftin- 
guiffied  by  the  title  of  Clufter  Nut-,  but  as  this  is 
fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety,  which  accidentally 
came  from  the  other,  I  have  not  diftinguifhed  it ; 
however,  this  may  be  continued  by  layers,  fo  the  kind 
may  always  be  preferved. 

The  fecond  fort  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  fe- 
•  minal  variety  from  the  firft,  which  hath  been  im¬ 
proved  by  culture  -,  but  this  is  very  doubtful,  for  I 
have  feveral  times  propagated  both  from  the  nuts,  ‘ 
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but  never  have  found  them  vary  from  one  to  the 
other,  though  they  have  altered  in  the  lize  and  co¬ 
lour  of  their  fruit,  from  the  forts  which  were  fown  ; 
but  as  the  Ihrubs  of  this  grow  more  eredt  than  thole 
of  the  other,  and  the  ftipulm  are  different  in  their 
fhape,  fo  I  have  enumerated  it  as  a  diftindt  fort ;  of 
this  there  are  the  red  and  white  Filberts,  both  which 
are  fo  well  known,  as  to  need  no  delcription. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  near  Conftantinople  \ 
the  nuts  of  this  are  large,  roundilh,  and  in  fhape  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Hazel,  but  are  more  than  twice 
their  fize.  The  cups  in  which  the  nuts  grow  are 
very  large,  fo  as  almoft  to  cover  the  nut,  and  is  deeply- 
cut  at  the  brim.  This  fort  is  not  common  in  England, 
but  I  take  thofe  large  nuts  which  are  annually  im¬ 
ported  from  Barcelona  in  Spain,  to  be  of  the  fame 
kind,  the  nuts  being  fo  alike,  as  not  to  be  diftin- 
guilhed  when  out  of  their  cups ;  and  thofe  of  the 
Spaniffi  fort  come  over  naked,  fo  I  cannot  with  cer¬ 
tainty  fay  how  they  effentially  differ. 

All  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  flowing  their 
nuts  in  February  which,  in  order  to  preferve  them 
good,  flhould  be  kept  in  fand  in  a  moift:  cellar,  where 
the  vermin  cannot  come  at  them  to  deftroy  them 
nor  Ihould  the  external  air  be  excluded  from  them, 
which  would-occafion  their  growing  mouldy. 

The  manner  of  fowing  the  feeds  being  well  known 
to  every  one,  I  need  not  here  mention  it,  efpecially 
fince  it  is  not  the  fureft  way  to  obtain  the  forts  de- 
fired  ;  for  they  feldom  prove  fo  good  as  the  nuts 
which  were  fowm,  or  at  leaf!  not  one  in  four  of  them 
will ;  and  the  method  of  propagating  them  by  layers 
being  not  only  the  fureft,  but  alfo  moft  expeditious, 
is  what  I  wmuld  recommend  to  every  one  who 
i  would  cultivate  thefe  trees  for  the  fake  of  their  fruits. 

CORYMBIFEROUS  PLANTS  are  fuch  as 
have  a  compound  difcous  flower,  but  their  feeds 
have  no  down  adhering  to  them.  The  name  is  taken 
from  the  manner  of  bearing  its  flowers  in  clufters, 
and  fpreading  round  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  Corn  Marigold,  common  Ox  Eye, 
the  Daify,  Camomile,  Mugwort,  Feverfew,  &c. 

Mr.  Ray  diftinguiflhes  them  into  fuch  as  have  a  ra¬ 
diated  flower,  as  the  Sun  Flower,  Marigold,  &c.  and 
fuch  as  have  a  naked  flower,  as  the  Lavender  Cotton, 
and  Tanfey,  and  alfo  thofe  that  are  akin  to  them,  as 
Scabious,  Teafel,  Carduus,  &c. 

CORYMBI.UM. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  empalement  of  two  leaves,  having  fix  angles 
the  fmall  leaves  are  eredl  and  clofe  together  their  whole 
length ,  and  are  triangular  on  their  outfide,  cut  into  three 
Jegments,  and  are  permanent.  The  flower  has  one  petal, 
which  is  equal,  having  a  very  flcort  tube ,  cut  into  five 
fegments  at  the  brim ,  which  fpread  open  ■,  it  hath  five 
eredi  ftamina  fitting  within  the  tube,  crowned  with  oblong 
eredt  fummits,  Jhorter  than  the  petal,  joining  in  a  cylin¬ 
der  :  the  germen  is  fituated  within  the  empalement ,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  petal ,  fupporting  a  fingle  eredt  ftyle  the 
length  of  the  petal,  terminated  by  a  bifid  oblong  ftigma  * 
the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  feed ,  having  a 
fort  of  down  adhering  to  it. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  feflion  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Mo- 
nogamia,  the  flower  having  five  ftamina  which  join 
by  their  fummits,  and  is  fucceeded  by  one  leed. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Corymbium  ( Africanum ).  Hort.  Cliff.  494.  African  Co - 
rymbium.  Bupleurifolia  femine  pappofo,  valerianoides 
umbellata,  cauliculi  fcabro.  Pluk.  Aim.  73. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  it  rifles  with  an  ere<5t  rough  ftalk  about  a 
foot  high,  with  a  fingle  leaf  at  each  joint,  which  half 
embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  leaves  are 
long,  narrow,  and  triangular,  and  have  a  downy  fub- 
ftance  intermixed  with  them  at  their  bafe ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  feveral  foot-ftalks, 
which  are  terminated  by  purple  flowers  of  one  petal, 
cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim,  each  being  fucceeded 
by  an  oblong  feed. 

4  H  It 
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is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  in  a  I 
’brail  p‘t  filled  with  light  earth  as  loon  as  ,t  ,s  re-  I  C  O  T  O  N  E  A 
ceived  from  abroad ;  the  pots  fliould  be  plunged  into 
a  bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  the  heat  is  near  ipent, 
andcoveredwitha  common  frame  in  winter,  to  protect 
the  feeds  from  froft,  fnow,  and  hard  rains.  In  the 
fprinm  if  the  pots  are  removed  into  a  moderate  hot-, 
bed, ^the  plants  will  foon  appear:  when  they  are 
about  an  inch  high,  they  fliould  be  each  tranfplanted 
into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  obferving  to  {hade  them  until 
they  have  got  new  roots  -,  foon  after  which  they  fhould 
be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  m  June 
they  fhould  be  placed  abroad  in  a  flickered Situation  ; 
where  they  may  remain  till  Oftober,  when  they  fhou  c 
be  placed  in  a  common  frame,  where  they  may  be 
protected  from  froft,  being  too  tender  to  live  abroad 

in  England.  , 

CORYMB  US  Gr.]  figmfies  among  bo 

tanifts,  round  clufters  of  berries,  as  thofe  of  Ivy. 

Tungius  ufes  it  to  fignify  the  extremity  of  a  italic,  lo 
Subdivided  and  laden  with  flowers,  or  fruits,  as  to 
com  pole  a  Spherical  figure. 

It  is  alfo  by  modern  botanifts  ufed  to  Signify  a  com 
pound  difcous  flower,  which  does  riot  fly  away  m 
down,  as  the  Chryfanthemum,  Daify,  Chryfocome, 

&c.  For  thefe  kind  of  flowers,  being  fpread  into 
breadth,  do,  after  a  fort,  refemble  an  umbrella,  or 
bunch  of  Ivy-berries. 

CO  ST  US.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  3. 

The  Characters  are,  ( 

It  hath  a  fimple  fpadix  and  [path a,  with  a  f. mall  em- 
palement ,  divided  into  three  parts ,  fitting  on  the  germen. 

<phe  flower  hath  three  concave  petals ,  which  are  ere  hi  and 
equal  with  a  large  oblong  nettarium  of  one  leaf  having 
two  lips ,  the  lower  being  broad ,  and  as  long  as  the  petal. 

The  upper  is  Jhorter  and  fpear-fhaped ,  changing  to  a  ft a- 
mina  this  is  faftened  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  nehlarium , 
to  which  adheres  a  bipartite  fummit.  The  germen  isfi- 
tuated  within  the  receptacle  of  the  flower ,  which  is 
roundifh ,  fupporting  a  f lender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  com- 
prejfed  indented ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
roundifh  capfule  with  three  cells ,  containing  feveral  trian¬ 
gular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  firft  clafs,  intitled  Monandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  but  one  ftamen  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Costus  ( Arabicus ).  Hort.  Cliff.  2.  Cofttis  Arabicus.  C. 

B.  P.  36.  Arabian  Coftus. 

This  hath  a  flefhy  jointed  root  like  that  of  Ginger, 
which  propagates  under  the  furface  as  that  doth; 
from  which  arife  many  round,  taper,  herbaceous 
ftalks,  garnifhed  with  oblong  fmooth  leaves,  em¬ 
bracing  the  ftalks  like  thofe  of  a  Reed ;  thefe  ftalks  rife 


near  two  feet  high ;  out  of  the  center,  the  club,  or 
head  of  flowers  is  produced,  which  is  near  two  inches 
long,  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  finger,  and  blunt  at 
the  top,  compofed  of  feveral  leafy  fcales,  out  of 
which  the  flowers  come  thefe  have  but  one  thin 
white  petal,  which  is  of  fliort  duration,  feldom  con¬ 
tinuing  longer  than  one  day  before  it  fades,  and  is 
never  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  this  country.  The  time 
of  its  flowering  is  very  uncertain,  for  fometimes  it 
flowers  late  in  the  winter,  and  at  other  times  it  has 
flowered  in  fummer,  fo  is  not  conftant  to  any  feafon 
in  England.  It  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  India. 
This  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots ;  the  beft 
time  for  doing  this  is  in  the  l'pring,  before  the  roots 
put  out  new  ftalks.  The  roots  muft  not  be  divided 
too  fmall,  fcecaufe  that  will  prevent  their  flowering. 
They  fliould  be  planted  in  pots,  filled  with  light 
kitchen-garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed 
in  the  ftove,  where  they  fhould  conftantly  remain, 
and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Ginger,  which  is  fully  treated  of  under  the  article 
Amomum. 

1  he  roots  of  this  plant  were  formerly  imported  from 
India,  and  were  much  ufed  in  medicine;  but  of  late 
vears  they  have  not  been  regarded,  the  rootsofGinger 
'  being  generally  lubftituted  for  thefe. 
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See  Rhus. 

M  A  L  U  S.  See  Cydonia. 
COTONEASTER.  See  Mespilus. 

COTULA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  868.  Annathocyclus. 
Vaill.  Aft.  Reg.  Scien.  1719.  Mayweed. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  flower  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  florets  in  the 
difk ,  and  female  half  florets  which  form  the  rays ;  thefe 
are  included  in  one  common  convex  empalement y  divided 
into  feveral  oval  parts.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are 
tubular ,  and  cut  into  four  unequal  figments  at  the  top ; 
thefe  have  four  fmall  ftamina ,  terminated  by  tubular  Jum- . 
mits ,  and  have  two  obtufe  ftigmas ,  having  one  finally 
oval  angular  feed  to  each.  The  female  half  florets  have 
an  oval  comprejfed  germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  ftyle , 
crowned  by  two  ftigmas ,  but  have  no  ftamina ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fngle  heart-fhaped  feeds ,  plain  on  one  fide ,  and 
convex  on  the  other ,  with  an  obtufe  border. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia 
Polygamia  fuperflua  ;  the  plants  of  this  feftion  have 
hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers,  which  are  fruit¬ 
ful. 

The  Species  are, 

Cotula  ( Anthemoides )  foliis  pinnato-multifidis,  co- 
rollis  radio  dellitutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  417.  Mayweed  with 
many  pointed  winged  leaves ,  and  no  rays  to  the  flower. 
Chamaemelum  luteum  capite  aphyllo.  C.  B.  p*  *35- 
Cotula  ( Turbinata )  receptaculis  fubtus  inflatis,  tur- 
binatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  417.  Mayweed  whofe  receptacles  - 
are  fwollen  and  turbinated  beneath.  Cotula  Africana  cafc 
lice  eleganter  caefio.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  495. 

Cotula  ( Coronopi  folia )  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus, 
amplexicaulibus  pinnatifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  417.  May¬ 
weed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves  embracing  the  ftalky 
having  many  points.  Chryfanthemum  exoticum  minus, 
capite  aphyllo,  Chamaemeli  nudi  facie  Breyn.  Cent. 
156. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  Archipelago ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes 
with  a  branching  ftalk  half  a  foot  high,  garnilhed 
with  leaves  which  are  finely  divided  like  thofe  ft 
Chamomile.  The  flowers  are  produced  lingly  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  which  are  very  like  thofe  of  the 
naked  Chamomile,  but  the  heads  rife  higher  in  the 
middle  like  a  pyramid.  This  flowers  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  If  the  feeds  of 
this  fort  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come 
up  in  the  fpring,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants 
where  they  are  too  clofe. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  feeds ;  this 
is  an  annual  plant,  fending  out  many  branching  ftalks 
from  the  root,  which  Ipread  on  the  ground,  and  are 
garnilhed  with  very  fine  divided  leaves,  covered  with, 
a  lanugo,  or  cotton.  The  flowers  are  produced 
fingly  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  arifing  from  the  fide  of 
the  branches  ;  thefe  have  a  narrow  border  of  white 
rays,  with  a  pale  yellow  difk.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This  fort  muft 
be  raifed  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and 
when  the  plants  have  obtained  ftrength,  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  a  warm  border,  where  they  will  ripen 
their  feeds  very  well. 

The  third  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  fends  out 
trailing  ftalks  about  fix  inches  long,  garnilhed  with 
fucculent  leaves,  in  fhape  like  thofe  of  Buckfhorn 
Plantain.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  divifions  of 
the  ftalks  upon  fhort  weak  foot-ftalks,  being  deftitute 
of  rays ;  they  are  of  a  fulphur  colour,  and  appear 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  former.  If  the  feeds 
of  this  fort  are  fown  on  a  warm  border  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  they  will  require  no  other  cul¬ 
ture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  The 
flowers  of  the  two  laft  forts  Hand  ereft,  when  they  firft 
appear,  but  fo  foon  as  the  florets  are  impregnated, 
and  their  colour  changes,  the  foot-ftalks  become  very  • 
flaccid  toward  thetop,  and  the  flowershang  downward;'- 
but  when  the  feeds  are  ripe,  the  foot-ftalks  become 

ftiff, 
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ftiff,  and  the  heads  {land  eredl  for  the  winds  to  dif- 
perfe  the  feeds. 

COTYLEDON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  512.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  90.  tab.  19.  [Ko\v\v$uv,  Gr.  ot  KolvM,  Gr. 
a  cavity ;  becaufe  the  leaves  of  this  are  hollowed  like 
the  navel,  or  becaufe  it  refembles  a  veffel  wherewith 
the  ancients  ufed  to  draw  water.]  Navelwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

•The  flower  hath  a  [mail  empalement  of  one  leaf  divided 
into  five  parts  at  the  top.  It  hath  one  funnel-fhaped  pe¬ 
tal,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim ,  which  turn  backward. 
It  hath  five  germina,  which  have  each  a  fquamous  concave 
neftarium  at  their  bafe ,  and  each  fuftains  a  ftyle,  crowned 
by  a  fingle  ftigma  ;  thefe  are  attended  by  ten  erect  fiami- 
- na ,  which  are  terminated  by  ere  It  fummits ,  having  four 
furrozvs.  The  germen  afterward  become  fo  many  oblong 
fwelling  cap  files ,  opening  longitudinally ,  with  one  valve , 
filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Pentagynia, 
the  flower  having  ten  {lamina  and  five  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cotyledon  {Umbilicus)  foliis  cuculato-peltatis,  ferrato- 
*  dentatis,  alternis,  caule  ramofo,  floribus  eredtis.  Lin. 

Sp.  Plant.  429.  Navelwort  with  hooded  leaves  fharply  in¬ 
dented,  growing  alternate ,  and  a  branching  ftalk  with 
erebi  flowers.  Cotyledon  major.  Greater  Navelwort. 
Umbilicus  Veneris.  Cluf.  H. 

2.  Cotyledon  ( Spinofo )  foliis  oblongis  fpinofo-mucro- 
natis,  caule  fpicato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  429.  Navelwort 
with  oblong  pointed  leaves ,  ending  with  a  fpine,  and  a 
fpiked  ftalk. 

3.  Cotyledon1  (Serrata)  foliis  ovalibus,  crenatis,  caule 
fpicato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  429.  Navelwort  with  oval  cre- 
nated  leaves  and  a  fpiked  ftalk.  Cotyledon  Cretica,  fo¬ 
lio  oblongo,  fimbriato.  Hort.  Elth.  1 13.  tab.  95.  Na¬ 
velwort  of  Crete ,  with  an  oblong  fringed  leaf. 

4.  Cotyledon  (. Hemifpherica )  foliis  femiglobofis.  Llort. 
Cliff.  176.  Navelwort  with  femiglobular  leaves.  Coty¬ 
ledon  Capenfis,  folio  femiglobato.  Hort.  Elth.  112. 
tab.  94. 

5.  Cotyledon  ( Orbiculata )  foliis  fubrotundis,  planis  in- 
.  tegerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  276.  Navelwort  with  roundifh, 

plain,  entire  leaves.  Sedum  Africanum  frutefcens,  in- 
canum,  orbiculatis  foliis.  H.  L.  349. 

6.  Cotyledon  ( Ramofifimo )  caule  ramofiffimo,  foliis 
rotundis,  planis,  marginibus  purpureis.  Navelwort 
with  a  very  branching  ftalk ,  and  round,  plain,,  hairy 
leaves,  with  purple  edges. 

y.  Cotyledon  ( Arborefcens )  caule  ramofo,  fucculento, 
foliis  obverse  ovatis,  emarginatis,  marginibus  purpu¬ 
reis.  Navelwort  with  a  branching  fucculent  ftalk ,  and  ob- 
verfe  oval  leaves,  which  are  indented  at  the  top ,  and  have 
purple  borders.  Cotyledon  major,  arborefcens  Afra, 
foliis  orbiculatis,  glaucus,  limbo  purpureo,  &  ma- 
culis  viridibus  ornatis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  287. 

8.  Cotyledon  ( Ovata )  caule  ramofo,  fucculento,  fo¬ 
liis  ovatis,  planis,  acuminatis  oppofitis  femiamplexi- 
caulibus.  Navelwort  with  a  fucculent  branching  ftalk, 
and  oval,  plain,  pointed  leaves  growing  oppofite ,  which  half 
embrace  the  (talk. 

9.  Cotyledon  ( Spuria )  foliis  alternis  fpatulatis  carnofis 
integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  614.  Navelwort  with  fpatule- 
Jhaped  leavto.  Cotyledon  Africana  frutefcens,  folio 
longo  &  angufto,  flore  flavefcente.  Com.  Rar.  Plant. 
£3.  tab.  23. 

10.  Cotyledon  ( Laciniata )  foliis  laciniatis,  floribus  qua- 
drifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  175.  Navelwort  with  cut  leaves, 
and  four-pointed  flowers.  Cotyledon  Afra,  folio  craffo 
lato  laciniato,  fiofculo  aureo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  288. 

The  firft  fort,  which  is  that  ufed  in  medicine,  grows 
upon  old  walls  and  buildings  in  divers  parts  ot  Eng¬ 
land,  particularly  in  Shropshire  and  Somerfetfliire ;  in 
both  which  counties  it  greatly  abounds  upon  old 
buildings,  and  on  rocky  places,  but  is  not  often 
found  wild  near  London,  nor  often  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens.  This  hath  many  round  fucculent  leaves,  whofe 
foot-ftalks  are  placed  almoft  in  the  center,  fo  as  to 
refemble  a  target.  They  are  alternately  fawed  on 
their  edges,  which  frequently  turn  inward  ;  the  upper 
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furface  of  the  leaves  are  hollow  in  the  middle,  where 
the  foot-ftalks  are  joined  on  the  lower  fide,  fo  as  to 
refemble  a  navel,  from  whence  the  plant  was  titled 
Navelwort.  From  between  the  leaves  arife  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  in  fome  places  grow  near 
three  feet  high,  and  in  others  not  more  than  fix  inches, 
their  lower  part  being  garnifhed  with  leaves,  and 
their  upper  part  with  flowers,  which  ftand  dole  to 
the  fide  of  the  branches,  and  grow  eredt ;  they  are 
of  a  whitifh  yellow  colour,  and  appear  in  June.  It 
requires  a  dry  rubbifhy  foil,  and  to  have  a  fhady  po- 
fttion.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  fo  that  after  it  has 
perfected  feed,  the  plant  decays ;  but  if  the  feeds 
are  fcattered  on  walls  and  old  buildings  as  foon  as 
it  is  ripe,  or  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fall  upon 
fuch  places,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  thrive  much 
better  than  when  they  are  fown  'in  the  ground;  and 
when  once  the  plants  are  eftablifhed  upon  an  old  wail 
or  building,  they  will  low  their  feeds,  and  maintain 
their  place  better  than  when  cultivated  with  more  care. 
The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  to  the  imperial  garden  at  Pe- 
terfburgh.  This  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Amman,  the 
late  profeffor  of  botany  in  that  garden.  It  is  a  low 
plant,  in  ftiape  like  the  Houfleek,  but  the  leaves  are 
longer,  and  terminate  in  loft  fpines.  The  flower- 
ftalks  rife  about  four  inches  high,  and  fupport  four 
or  five  whitifh  flowers,  which  are  cut  at  the  brim  into 
five  parts.  Thefe  appear  in  April,  and  are  fome- 
times  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  This  fort  re¬ 
quires  a  very  fhady  fituation,  for  if  it  is  expofed  to 
the  fun  in  fummer,  the  plants  will  foon  decay.  It  is 
propagated  by  offsets  like  the  Houfleek1,  and  requires 
a  pretty  ftrong  foil. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant.  This 
hath  a  fibrous  root,  from  which  is  produced  a  fingle 
upright  fucculent  ftalk,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  thick, 
fucculent  leaves,  placed  alternate,  which  are  fawed  on 
their  edges.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  purplifh  flowers,  growing  in  a  loofe  fpike, 
two  or  three  being  joined  on  the  fame  foot-ftalk, 
which  is  very  fhort.  The  flowers  appear  in  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  It  is  a  biennial  plant, 
which  decays  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  If  this 
fort  is  fown  upon  a  wall,  it  will  thrive  better  than 
in  the  ground,  and  be  Ids  liable  to  fuffer  by  froft  •, 
fo  that  where  the  feeds  fcatter  themfelves  in  fuch 
{filiations,  the  plants  thrive  better  than  when  they 
are  cultivated. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  hath  a  thick  fucculent  ftalk,  which 
rarely  rifes  above  a  fpan  high,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  garnifhed  with  fhort,  thick,  fucculent  leaves, 
which  are  very  convex  on  their  under  fide,  but  plain 
on  their  upper,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  and 
a  quarter  broad,  of  a  grayifh  colour  fpotted  over  with 
fmall  green  lpots,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches :  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flower  rife  from  the  top  of  the 
branches,  and  are  fix  inches  long,  naked,  and  fupport 
five  or  fix  flowers,  which  come  out  alternate  from 
the  fide,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  ftalks  •,  they  are  tu¬ 
bular,  and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top ;  thefe  are 
greeniih,  with  purple  tips.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  but  never  produces  feeds  in  England. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  dry  gravelly  fpots 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  hath  a  thick  fucculent 
ftalk,  which  by  age  becomes  ligneous,  and  rifes  three 
or  four  feet  high,  fending  out  crooked  branches,  which 
grow  irregular," garnifhed  with  thick,  flefhy,  fucculent 
leaves  about  two  inches  long,  and  near  as  wide  toward 
the  top  ;  they  are  narrow  at  their  bafe,  and  rounded 
at  the  top,  of  a  fea- green  colour,  with  a  purple  edge, 
which  is  frequently  irregularly  indented.  The  flow¬ 
ers  °tow  upon  thick  fucculent  foot-ftalks,  which 
arife ^from  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  near  a 
foot  long,  naked,  and  fupporting  eight  or  ten  flowers, 
mowing  in  an  irregular  umbel  at  the  top;  theie  aie 
of  a  pate  yellow  colour,  having  long  tubes,  which 
ham»-  downward,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim,  which 
turn  backward,  the  {lamina  and  ftyle  being  longer 

than 
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than  the  tube  of  the  flower,  hanging  downward. 
This  fort  flowers  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September, 
but  doth  not  ripen  feeds  in  England.  . 

The  fixth  fort  is  alio  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  hath  a  fhort,  thick,  fucculent  ftalk, 
which  rarely  rifes  more  than  a  foot  high,  branching 
out  on  every  fide,  fo  as  to  fpread  over  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  planted  :  they  become  woody  by  age, 
and  are  clolely  garnifhed  with  thick  round  leaves,  or. 
a  crrayifli  colour,  with  purple  borders,  plain  on  then 
upper  fide,  but  convex  on  their  under,  and  very 
fiefhv,  of  an  herbaceous  colour  within, _  and  full  of 
moifture.  This  fort  hath  not  flowered  in  England, 
fo  far  as  1  can  learn,  for  I  have  kept  plants  of  it  which 
were  twenty  years  old,  but  never  attempted  to  flower. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  different  fort  from  the  former, 
although  they  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  by 

fome  writers.  .  .  , 

The  feventh  fort  is  fomewhat  like  the  fixth,  but  the 

{talks  rife  higher,  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  and 
fhaped  more  like  thofe  of  the  fifth,  but  are  fpotted 
on  their  upper  fide  with  great  numbeis  of  daik  green 
foots }  they  have  a  deep  border  of  purple  on  their 
edcres,  and  fit  dole  to  the  branches.  T.  his  hath  not 
as  yet  flowered  in  England.  This  is  alio  a  native  of 


^Ethiopia.  . 

The  eighth  fort  hath  been  of  late  years  introduced 

into  the  gardens  in  Holland,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  it  grows  naturally,  and  was  fent  me  by 
Dr.  Adrian  Van  Royen,  late  profefifor  of  botany  at 
Leyden.  This  rifes  with  a  fucculent  ftalk  near  three 
feet  high,  which  divides  into  many  branches,  grow¬ 
ing  erecft,  garnilhed  with  oval  fucculent  leaves,  placed 
oppofite ;  they  are  of  a  lively  green,  and  end  in 
points,  and  half  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe. 
This  fort  hath  not  as  yet  produced  any  flowers  in 
England. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  on  rocky  places  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  whence  it  was  firjb  brought  to  the 
gardens  in  Holland,  and  hath  fince  been  fpread  into 
moft  parts  of  Europe,  where  there  are  curious  per- 
lons  who  preferve  exotic  plants  in  their  gardens  :  this 
hath  a  fhort,  greenifh,  fucculent  ftalk,  which  feldom 
rifes  more  than  a  fpan  high,  dividing  into  feveral  ir¬ 
regular  branches,  garnifhed  with  thick  fucculent 
leaves  four  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  and 
as  much  in  thicknefs,  having  a  broad  concave  furrow 
on  their  upper  fide,  running  almoft  their  whole 
length,  and  are  convex  on  their  under  fide,  of  a 
bright  green,  with  a  purple  tip.  The  foot-ftalks  of 
the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
and  rife  near  a  foot  high,  having  here  and  there  an 
oblong  pointed  leaf,  growing  on  their  fide.  The 
flowers  ftand  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  which  branch 
out  from  the  principal  Item  •,  thele  are  yellow,  hav¬ 
ing  pretty  long  tubes,  which  are  cut  at  the  top  into 
five  parts,  and  are  reflexed  backward.  The  flowers 
of  this  fort  hang  downward,  and  the  ftamina  are 
longer  than  the  tube  of  the  flower ;  the  reflexed  parts 
of  the  petal  are  tipped  with  purple.  Dr.  Linnaeus 
has  fuppofed  this  to  be  the  fame  with  the  fifth  fort, 
but  whoever  has  feen  both  plants,  cannot  doubt  of 
their  being  diftinft  fpecies. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm*  parts  of 
Africa,  fo  is  much  more  tender  than  either  of  the 
other  forts :  this  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem  about  a 
foot  high,  which  is  jointed  and  fucculent,  garnilhed 
with  broad  leaves,  which  are  deeply  cut  on  their 
edges ;  they  are  of  a  grayilh  colour,  placed  oppofite, 
and  almoft  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe.  The 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  arife  from  the  end  of  the 
branches,  which  are  about  fix  inches  long,  fuftaining 
ieven  or  eight  fmall  flowers  of  a  deep  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  which  are  divided  into  four  parts  almoft  to  the 
bottom.  The  ftamina  of  thefe  flowers  are  not  longer 
than  the  fhort  tube.  This  flowers  at  different  feafons 
of  the  year,  but  never  produces  any  feeds  in  England. 
1  his  fort  requires  a  warm  ftove  to  preferve  it  through 
the  winter  in  England,  nor  fhould  it  be  expofed  abroad 
in  lummer  ;  for  it  it  receives  much  wet,  the  ftalks  are 
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very  fubjetft  to  rot ;  fo  that  it  fhould  conftantly  rem&iii 
either  in  the  ftoves,  or  in  fummer  fhould  be  placed  in 
an  airy  glafs-cafe  widt  other  tender  fucculent  plants, 
where  they  may  have  free  air  in  warm  weather,  and 
be  lcreened  from  cold  and  wet  •,  but  in  autumn  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  where  they  fhould 
be  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature  of  warmth : 
this  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be 
taken  oft'  in  fummer,  and  planted  into  fmall  pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  when  they 
have  taken  root,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
ftove.  This  plant  muft  have  but  little  water,  elpe- 
cially  in  winter. 

The  African  kinds  are  all  of  them  propagated  by 
planting  cuttings  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  which 
fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  after  they  are  taken  from  the  plant,  before 
they  are  planted  •,  for  thefe  abound  with  juice  through 
every  part  of  the  plant,  which  will  certainly  rot  the 
cuttings,  if  they  are  not  fuffered  to  lie  out  of  the 
ground,  that  the  wounded  part  may  heal  over,  and 
the  great  redundancy  of  fap  evaporate.  The  foil  in 
which  thefe  plants  thrive  beft,  is  one  third  frefh  light 
earth  from  a  pafture,  one  third  fand,  and  the  other 
third  part  lifne-rubbifh  and  rotten  tan,  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities  •,  thefe  fhould  be  well  mixed,  and  laid  in  a  heap 
fix  or  eight  months  before  it  is  ufed,  turning  it  over 
five  or  fix  times,  that  the  parts  may  the  better  incor¬ 
porate  ;  and  before  it  is  ufed,  it  will  be  proper  to  pafs 
it  through  a  fcreen,  to  feparate  the  large  ftones,  clods, 
&c.  therefrom. 

Having  prepared  the  earth,  and  your  cuttings  being 
in  a  fit  order  for  planting,  you  muft  fill  as  many  half¬ 
penny  pots  with  earth  as  you  have  cuttings  to  plant ; 
then  put  one  cutting  in  the  middle  of  each  pot  about 
two  or  three  inches  deep  or  more,  according  to  their 
ftrength ;  then  give  them  a  little  water  to  fettle  the 
earth  clofe  about  them,  and  fet  the  pots  in  a  warm 
fhady  place  for  about  a  week,  to  prepare  the,  cuttings 
for  putting  forth  roots  •,  after  which  they  fhould  be 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  their  rooting  •,  but  obferve 
to  give  them,  air,  by  raifing  the  glaffes_  at  all  times 
when  the  weather  will  permit,  as  alfo  to  {hade  the 
glaffes  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

In  about  fix  weeks  or  two  months  time  after  plant¬ 
ing,  thefe  cuttings  will  be  rooted,  when  you  muft 
begin  to  expofe  them  to  the  open  air  by  degrees,  fjrft 
drawing  the  pots  out  of  the  tan,  and  fetting  them  on 
the  top,  then  raife  the  glaffes  very  high  in  the  day- 
time  j  and  in  about  a  week  after  remove  the  pots 
into  a  green-houfe,  and  there  harden  them  for  another 
week  ;  after  which  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open 
air  in  a  well  defended  place,  obferving  not  to  fet 
them  into  a  place  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  until 
they  have  been  inured  to  the  open  air  for  fome  time. 

In  this  place  the  plants  may  remain  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October,  at  which  time  you  fhould  remove 
them  into  the  confervatory,  placing  them  as  near  the 
windows  as  poflible  at  firft,  letting  them  have  as  much 
free  open  air  as  the  feafonwill  permit,  by  keeping  the 
windows  open  whenever  the  weather  is  good ;  and 
now  you  muft  begin  to  abate  your  waterings,  giving 
it  to  them  fparingly ;  but  you  fhould  pot  fuffer  their 
leaves  to  Ihrink  for  want  of  moifture,  which  is  ano¬ 
ther  extreme  lome  peoplb  run  into  for  want  of  a.  lit¬ 
tle  obl'ervatioh  ;  for  when  they  are  fuffered  to  Ihrink 
for  want  of  fufficient  moifture  to  keep  their  veffels 
diftended,  they  are  rendered  incapable  of  difcharging 
this  moifture  whenever  they  receive  it  again.  The 
tenth  fort  fhould  be  placed  in  a  moderate  ftove  in 
winter,  nor  muft  it  be  fet  abroad  till  Midfummer, 
for  it  is  much  tenderer  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  beft  method  to  treat  moft  of  thefe  plants  is,  to 
place  them  in  an  open,  airy,  dry  glafs-cafe,  among 
Ficoideffes  and  African  Houfleeks,  where  they  may 
enjoy  as  much  of  the  lun-fhine  as'poflible,  and  have  a 
free,  dry,  open  air ;  for  if  thefe  are  placed  in  a  com¬ 
mon  green-houfe  among  fhrubby  plants,  which  per- 
lpire  freely,  it  will  fill  the  houfe  writh  a  damp  air, 

which 
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which  thefe  fuceulent  plants  are  apt  to  imbibe  ;  and 
thereby  becoming  too  replete  with  moifture,  often 
call;  their  leaves,  and  many  times  their  branches  alfo 
decay,  and  the  whole  plant  perifties. 

COURBARIL.  See  Hymen^ea. 

COWSLIP.  See  Primula. 

CRAB-TREE.  See  Malus. 

CRAMBE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  739.  Tourn.  Inft.  R; 

H.  21 1.  tab.  100.  Gr.~\  Sea  Cabbage. 

The  Characters  are, 

<£he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  oval 
concave  leaves  which  fpread  open .  The  flower  hath  four 
petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  which  are  large ,  ob¬ 
long,  and  fpread  open  •,  it  hath  fix  ft  amma,  two  of  which 
are  the  length  of  the  empalement,  the  other  four  are  longer, 
and  bifid  at  their  points  ■,  thefe  are  terminated  by  Jingle 
fummit's,  which  branch  into  threads  on  their  outfide.  The 
petals  have  honey  glands  on  their  infide,  which  are  longer 
than  the  ftamina .  It  hath  an  oblong  germen,  but  noftyle, 
crowned  by  a  thick  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
a  round  dry  capfule,  with  one  cell,  inclofing  one  roundijh  feed. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus's  fifteenth  clafs,  intitled  Tetradynamia 
filiquofa,  the  flower  having  four  long  and  two  fhort 
ftamina,  and  the  feeds  growing  in  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crambe  ( Maritima )  foliis  cauleque  glabris.  FI.  Suec. 
570.  Sea  Cabbage  with  fmooth  ftalks  and  leaves.  Crambe 
maritima  braflicse  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  21 1. 

2.  Crambe  ( Suecica )  foliis  profunde  laciniatis,  caule 
ere&o,  ramofo.  Sea  Cabbage  with  leaves  deeply  cut,  and 
an  upright  branching  ft  alk. 

3.  Crambe  (Orientalis)  foliis  fcabris,  caule  glabro.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  67 1.  Sea  Cabbage  with  rough  leaves  and  a 

.  fmooth  ftalk.  Crambe  foliis  &  foliolis  alternatim  pin- 
natifidis.  Prod.  Leyd.  330.  . 

4.  Crambe  ( Hifpanica )  foliis  cauleque  fcabris.  Hort. 
Upfal.  193.  Sea  Cabbage  with  rough  ftalks  and  leaves. 
Rapiftrum  maximum  rotundifolium  monofpermum. 
Corn.  Canad.  147. 

The  firft  fort  lends  out  many  broad  fmooth  leaves, 
which  are  deeply  jagged  on  their  fides  in  obtufe  feg- 
ments,  and  are  of  a  grayifh  colour,  fpreading  near  the 
ground ;  between  thefe  arife  a  thick  fmooth  toot-ftalk 
about  one  foot  high,  which  fpreads  out  into  many 
branches,  which  have  at  each  joint  one  leaf  of  the 
fame  form  as  thofe  below,  but  much  lefs ;  thefe  foot- 
ftalks  fubdivide  again  into  many  fmaller,  which  are 
garnilhed  with  white  flowers,  growing  in  a  loofe  ob¬ 
tufe  fpike,  compofed  of  four  concave  petals,  placec 
in  form  of  a  crofs  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  dry 
feed-veffels  about  the  fize  of  large  Peale,  having  a 
Angle  feed  in  each.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn.  The  roots  of  this  fort  creep  under 
ground,  whereby  it  propagates  very  fall. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  were  fent  me  from  Pe- 
terlburgh  for  the  firft  fort,  from  which  it  differs 
greatly0  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends 
out  feveral  oblong,  fmooth,  pointed  leaves,  irregu¬ 
larly  cut  on  their  fides  into  acute  fegments  almoft  to 
the  midrib ;  thefe  are  very  fmooth,  and  of  a  fea-green 
colour :  between  thefe  arife"  the  ftalk,  which  grows 
three  feet  high,  garnifhed  below  by  oblong  pointed 
leaves,  which  are  acutely  indented  on  their  edges. 
The  ftalks  branch  out  into  many  fmaller,  and  thefe 
fubdivide  again  into  lefs,  which  are  garnilhed  with 
loofe  fpikes  of  white  flowers  like  thole  of  the  firft: 
fort,  which  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  of  the  fame  form. 
This  differs  greatly  from  the  firft  in  the  fhape  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  longer,  ending  in  points,  and  the 
fegments  do  the  fame  ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  other  are 
blunt,  and  not  half  fo  deeply  cut.  The  ftalks  rife 
more  than  twice  the  height  of  the  firft,  branch  out 
more,  and  the  branches  grow  more  eredt  •,  and  thefe 
differences  are  conftant,  where  the  plants  of  both  forts 
grow  in  the  fame  foil. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft.  This 
hath  a  biennial  root,  from  which  arife  many  leaves 
in  the  fpring,  that  are  alternately  divided  to  the  mid¬ 
rib  *  and  thefe  divifions  are  again  alternately  cut  on 
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their  edges  into  many  points,  fo  that  they  have  the 
appearance  of  winged  leaves,  and  are  ot  a  grayilh 
colour.  The  ftalks  rife  about  two  feet  high,  and  di¬ 
vide  into  many  branches,  which  are  terminated  by 
loofe  panicles  of  fmall  white  flowers,  placed  in  form 
of  a  crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  cap- 
fules,  each  containing  a  Angle  feed.  This  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  foon  after  which 
the  roots  decay. 

The  fourth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  This  rifes  with  a  very 
branching  ftalk  near  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
roundilh  heart-fhaped  leaves,  indented  on  their  edges, 
ftanding  upon  long-  foot-ftalks  ;  the  branches  fubdi- 
vide  into  many  (lender  ones,  which  end  in  long 
loofe  fpikes  of  fmall  white  flowers,  which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fmall,  round,  dry  feed-veffels,  which  con¬ 
tain  a  Angle  feed.  The  leaves  and  ftalks  of  th.s  fort 
are  rough.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripea 
in  autumn. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  found  wild  upon  fea-fhores  in  di¬ 
vers  parts  of  England,  but  particularly  in  Sufiex  and 
Dorfetlhire  in  great  plenty,  where  the  inhabitants  ga¬ 
ther  it  in  the  fpring  to  eat,  preferring  it  to  any  of  the 
Cabbage  kind  ;  as  it  generally  grows  upon  the  gra¬ 
velly  fhore,  where  the  tide  overflows  it,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  obferve  where  the  gravel  is  thruft  up  by  the 
fhoots  of  this  plant,  and  open  the  gravel,  and  cut  the 
(hoots  before  they  come  out,  and  are  expofed  to  the 
open  air,  whereby  the  fhoots  appear  as  if  they  were 
blanched  •,  and  when  they  are  cut  fo  young,  they  are 
very  tender  and  fweet ;  but  if  they  are  buffered  to 
grow  till  they  are  green,  they  become  tough  and  bitter. 
This  plant  may  be  propagated  in  a  garden,  by  fow- 
ing  the  feed  foon  after  it  is  ripe,  in  a  fandy  or  gra¬ 
velly  foil,  where  it  will  thrive  exceedingly,  and  in- 
creafe  greatly  by  its  creeping  roots,  which  will  foon 
overfpread  a  large  fpot  of  ground,  if  encouraged  ; 
but  the  heads  will  not  be  fit  to  cut  until  the  plants 
have  had  one  year’s  growth  :  and  in  order  to  have  it 
good,  the  bed  in  which  the  plants  grow,  fnould,  at 
Michaelmas,  be  covered  over  with  fand  or  gravel 
about  four  or  five  inches  thick,  which  will  allow  a 
proper  depth  for  the  (hoots  to  be  cut  before  they  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground;  and  if  this  is  repeated  every 
autumn,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  praftifed  in  earth¬ 
ing  of  Afparagus-beds,  the  plants  will  require  no 
other  culture.  This  may  be  cut  for  ufe  in  April 
and  May,  while  it  is  young ;  but  if  the  fhoots  are 
fuffered  to  remain,  they  will  produce  fine  regular 
heads  of  white  flowers,  which  appear  very  handibme, 
and  will  perfeft  their  feeds,  by  which  they  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated. 

The  other  forts  are  only  preferved  in  curious  gardens 
of  plants  for  variety,  but  are  not  of  any  ufe  or  beau¬ 
ty.  The  perennial  forts  may  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  firft. 

CRANE’s-BILL.  S  ee  Geranium. 
CRANIOLARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  670.  Mar- 
tynia.  Houft.  Gen. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement,  compofed  of 
four  fhort  narrow  leaves  which  fpread  open,  with  a  large 
fwollcn  head,  which  is  cut  longitudinally  on  the  fide.  The 
flower  hath  one  petal,  which  is  unequal,  having  a  very  long 
narrow  tube ,  whofe  brim  is  divided  into  two-lips  •,  the  up¬ 
per  being  roundijh  and  entire,  but  the  under  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  middle  fegment  being  the  largeft.  It  hath 
four  ftamina ,  two  of  which  are  the  length  of  the  tube, 
and  two  are  fhort er  thefe  are  terminated  by  ftngle  fum- 
mits  •,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  isfttuated  an  oval  germen, 
fupporting  a  ftender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  oatufe  thick  ftig¬ 
ma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  leathery 
fruit ,  pointed  at  both  ends,  opening  with  two  valves ,  in- 
cloftng  a  depreffed  woody  nut, -pointed  at  both  ends ,  and 
recurved,  having  two  or  three  furrows ,  fo  as  to  refemble  a 
full,  opening  in  two  parts. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fec- 
tion  of  Linmeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didyna- 
mia  Anmol'permia,  the  flowers  having  two  long  and 
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two  rtiort  Hamina,  and  the  feeds  being  included  in  a 
capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Craniolaria  {Annua)  foliis  cordatis,  angulatis  lo- 
batis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  862.  Craniolaria  with  angular 
beart-Jhaped  leaves.  Martynia  annua,  villofa,  &  vii- 
cofa,  aceris  folio,  flore  albo,  tubo  longiflimo.  Houft. 
MSS. 

2.  Craniolaria  (. Fruticofa )  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  618.  Craniolaria  with  Jpear-Jhaped  in¬ 
dented  leaves.  Gefnera  arborefcens  amplo  flore  fimbri- 
ato  &  maculofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  27. 

The  firft  fort  was  difcovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carthagena  in  New  Spain,  by  the  lite  Dr.  William 
Houftoun,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  England.  This  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  a  branching  ftalk 
about  two  feet  high  ;  the  branches  come  out  oppofite, 
which  are  hairy  and  vifcous  •,  the  leaves  alfo  are  placed 
oppofite,  upon  very  long  footstalks ;  thefe  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lhapes,  fome  of  them  are  divided  into  five 
\pbes,  others  into  three,  and  fome  are  almoft  heart- 
fliaped,  ending  in  acute  points ;  they  are  hairy  and 
clammy.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide, 
and  alfo  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  Handing  on  fhort 
foot-ftalks,  having  an  inflated  Iheath  or  cover,  out 
of  which  the  tube  of  the  flower  arifes,  which  is  feven 
or  eight  inches  long,  and  very  flender ;  but  at  the 
top  is  divided  into  two  lips,  the  under  being  large, 
divided  into  three  broad  fegments,  the  middle  being 
larger  than  the  other  two  ;  the  upper  lip  is  roundifh 
and  entire  :  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  fruit, 
having  a  thick  dry  (kin,  which  opens  lengthways,  in- 
clofing  a  hard  furrowed  nut,  with  two  recurved  horns. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  whole  feeds  mull  be  fown  on 
a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  Ihould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  carefully  lhading  them  from  the 
fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root  ;  after  which  they 
fhould  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  in  proportion 
to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  to  prevent  their  drawing 
up  weak,  and  afterwards  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  tender  exotic  plants,  being  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
the  open  air  in  England ;  fo  that  when  they  are  grown 
too  large  to  remain  under  the  frames,  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  and  plunged  into  the 
tan-bed,  where  they  will  flower  in  July,  and  with 
good  management  they  often  perfedt  their  feeds  in 
autumn.  But  the  feeds  of  this  plant  fhould  remain 
on  till  they  drop,  otherwife  they  will  not  grow,  for 
the  outer  covers  of  thefe  feeds  fplit  open  and  drop 
off  like  thofe  of  the  Almond,  before  the  feeds  are 
fully  ripened. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Havannah, 
and  in  fome  of  the  other  iflands  in  America.  This 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  dividing  upward  into  a  few  branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  cut  on 
their  edges  •,  thefe  are  foft  and  hairy.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  growing 
/everal  together  on  the  fame  foot-ftalk;  they  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Foxglove,  of  a  greenifh  yel¬ 
low  colour,  with  brown  fpots  on  the  infide ;  the 
flowers  have  a  fwelling  tube,  which  is  recurved,  and 
the  brim  is  (lightly  divided  into  five  unequal  feg¬ 
ments.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded 
by  feeds  in  England. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  countries  where  it  grows  naturally, 
and  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  •,  when 
the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  Ihould  be  each 
planted  into  a  leparate  lmall  pot,  filled  with  light 
kitchen-garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot¬ 
bed,  where  they  muft  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  till 
they  have  taken  frefh  root;  then  they  muft  have  air 
admitted  to  them,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon,  and  frequently  watered  during  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer.  In  autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  bark- 
ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed.  During  the 
w  intei  fealon,  the  plants  fhould  not  have  much  wa- 
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ter,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
tender  plants  from  thofe  countries.  The  plants 
feldom  flower  in  England  till  the  third  year ;  and  as 
they  do  not  produce  feeds  here,  it  is  with  difficulty 
the  fort  is  prefer  red  in  the  European  gardens,  as 
there  is  no  other  method  of  propagating  the  plants 
but  by  feeds. 

CRASSULA.  Dillen.  Hort.  Elth.  1 1 4.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  352.  Leffer  Orpine,  or  Live-ever.  This 
name  was  formerly  applied  to  the  Anacampferos,  or 
Orpine. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  flower  hath  a  five-leaved  emp element,  The  corolla 
confijls  of  five  narrow  petals ,  which  are  joined  at  their 
bafe ,  are  refltexed ,  and  flpread  open  at  the  brim.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  are  fituated  five  nehtarii ,  and  there 
are  five  Jiamina  fituated  round  thefe ,  which  arife  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tube ,  and  extend  to  the  brim.  /It  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tube  are  placed  five  oblong  pointed  gemma ; 
after  the  flower  is  pafi ,  thefe  become  five  capfles,  opening 
lengthways ,  and  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in 
his  fifth  clafs  of  plants,  and  in  the  fifth  divifion,  in- 
titled  Pentandria  Pentagynia,  which  include?  thofe 
plants  whole  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  five  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crassula  ( Coccinea )  foliis  planis  cartilagineo-ciliatis, 
ball  connato  vaginantibus.  Yir.  Cliff.  26.  Lefer  Or¬ 
pine  with  plain  leaves ,  having  ftiff  edges  fet  with 
ftlver  hairs ,  and  their  bafe  furrounding  the  ftalk  like 
J, heaths .  Cotyledon  Africana  frutelcens,  flore  umbel- 
lato  Coccineo.  Com.  Rar.  24. 

2.  Crassula  ( Perfoliata )  foliis  lanceolato-fubulatis  fef- 
filibus  connatis,  canaliculatis,  fubtus  eonvexis.  Hort. 
Cliff  1 1 6.  Leffer  Orpine  with  fpear-foaped  axvl-fafmon- 
ed  leaves ,  furrounding  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe,  chan¬ 
nelled  on  their  upper  fide , '  and  convex  on  their  undtr^ 
Craffula  altiffima  perfoliata.  Dill.  Hort,  Elth.  114. 

3.  Crassula  ( Cultrata )  foliis  oppofltis,  obtuse  ovatis, 
integerrimis,  hinc  anguftioribus.  Hort.  Cliff  496. 
Leffer  Orpine  with  oval  blunt  leaves  placed  oppofite ,  which 
are  entire,  and  narrow  at  their  bafe.  Craffula  Ana- 
campferotis  folio.  Hort.  Elth.  1 1 5.  tab.  65. 

4.  Crassula  ( Ciliata )  foliis  oppofltis,  ovalibus,  plqni- 
ufeulis,  diftindtis,  ciliatis,  corymbis  terminalibus. 
Hort.  Cliff  496.  Leffer  Orpine  with  oblong  plain  leaves 
placed  oppofite ,  which  are  bordered  with  Jilver  hairs ,  and 
ftalks  terminated  by  a  corymbus  of  flowers.  Craffula  cau- 
lefcens,  foliis  fempervivi  cruciatis.  Eloit.  Elth.  116. 
tab.  98. 

5.  Crassula  ft  cobra)  foliis  oppofltis,  patentibu-s,  con¬ 
natis  icabris  ciliatis,  corymbis  terminalibus.  Ein.  Sp. 
Plant.  283,  Leffer  Orpine  with  rough  fpreading  leaves 
growing  oppofite.  Cotyledon  Africana  frutefeens,  fo¬ 
liis  afperis,  anguftis,  acuminates,  flore  virefeente. 
Mart.  Cent.  24. 

6.  Crassula  ( Nudicaulis )  foliis  fubulatis,  radicatis, 
caule  nudo.  Hort.  Cliff.  116.  Leffer  Orpine  with  awl- 
f  japed  leaves  which  put  out  roots ,  and  a  naked  ftalk. 

C r afi'u la Crefpi tofa  iongifolia.  Hort.  Elth.  1 16.  t.ab.  98. 

7.  Crassula  fPundidta)  caule  flaccido,  foliis  connaris, 
cordatis,  fucculentis,  floribus  confertis  terminali¬ 
bus.  Leffer  Orpine  with  a  weak  folk  grooving  through  the  • 
leaves ,  which  are  heart-ftaped  and  feculent,  and  flowers 
growing  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

8.  Crassula  ( Fruticofa )  foliis  longis,  teretibus,  akernis, 
caule  fruticofo,  ramofo.  Leffer  Orpine  with  long  taper  , 
leaves  placed  alternate ,  and  a  branching  fhrubby  ftalk. 

9.  Crassula  ftediedes)  caule  flaccido,  prolifero,  de- 
terminate-foliofo,  foliis  patentiffimis,  imbricatis,  . 
Hort.  Cliff.  496.  Leffer  Orpine  with  a  proliferous  weak 
ftalk,  which  is  leafy ,  and  leaves  placed  in  the  manner  of 
tiles,  and  fpreading  open.  Sedum  Afrum,  laxatile,  fo¬ 
liis  fedi  vulgaris,  in  rofam  vere  compofitis.  Boerh. 
Ind.  alt.  1.  287. 

10.  Crassula  ( Pelucida )  caule  flaccido  repente,  fohis 

oppofltis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  283.  Leffer  Orpine  with  a 
weak  creeping  folk,  leaves  placed  oppofite ,  and  a  fhrubby 
feculent  ftalk.  Craffula  portulacae  facie  repens.  Hurt. 
Elth.  1 19.  .  .  .  • 

11.  Crassula  "• 
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i  Crassula  (. Portulacdria )  foliis  obovatis,  oppofitis, 
caule  arboreo.  Lin.  Sp.  406.  Lejfer  Orpine  with  ob- 
e verje  orjal  lenses  placed  oppojite ,  and  a  tree-hhe  Jlalh. 
Craffula  portulacas  facie  arborefcens.  Hort.  Elth.  120. 
tab.  90. 

The  firft  fort  hath  a  round  reddifti  {talk,  which  is 
pointed,  rifing  about  three  feet  high,  which  divides 
upward  into  many  irregular  branches,  garnifhed  with 
oblong  plain  leaves  placed  oppofite,  having  a  griftly 
border,  fet  with  fmall  filver  hairs,  and  clofely  em¬ 
brace  the  {talks  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  clofe  umbels, 
flttino-  very  clofe  to  the  end  of  the  branches  •,  thefe 
are  Linnel-ihaped,  having  pretty  long  tubes  cut  at 
the  top  into  five  parts,  which  fpread  open  ^  they  are 
of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour,  and  ftand  ered ;  the  ufual 
time  of  their  flowering  is  July  or  Auguft.  This  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  during  any  of  the  fummer 
months ;  thele  fliould  be  cut  off  about  a  fortnight 
before  they  are  planted,  and  laid  in  a  dry  place  that 
the  wounded  part  may  heal  over  5  then  they  fliould 
•  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  fandy 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  giving 
them  but  little  water.  In  about  fix  weeks  thefe  will 
have  put  out  roots  and  begin  to  grow,  when  they 
flmild  have  a  large  {hare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  and 
mult  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed,  placing  them  in  a 
{heltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  au¬ 
tumn  ;  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  a  dry  airy 
glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  fun  as  much  as 
pofiible,  and  be  fcreened  from  the  wet  and  cold.  In 
warm  dry  weather,  during  the  fummer  months  while 
they  are  abroad,  thefe  plants  fliould  be  gently  watered 
two  or  three  times  a  week  •,  but  in  winter  they  fliould 
have  very  little  water,  left  it  rot  their  Items.  Thefe 
plants  require  no  artificial  heat  in  winter,  but  they 
muft  be  fecured  from  froft  and  wet. 

The  fecond  fort  will  rife  with  an  upright  ftalk  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  if  it  is  not  broken  or  injured,  but  it 
requires  fupport ;  for  the  {talks  being  {lender,  and  the 
leaves  very  weighty,  they  are  very  fubjed  to  break, 
efpecially  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  wind.  The  leaves 
"  of  this  plant  are  about  three  inches  long ;  they  are 
'  hollowed  on  the  upper  fide,  and  have  a  convex  ridge 
on  their  lower,  and  are  placed  oppofite,  furrounding 
the  {talks  with  their  .bafe  ;  thefe  alternately  crols  each 
other  ;  they  are  very  thick,  fucculent,  and  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  ending  in  acute  points  •,  at  the  top  of 
the  ftalk  the  flowers  are  produced  in  large  clufters  •, 
they  are  of  a  whitifli  herbaceous  colour,  having  fhort 
tubes,  which  are  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim, 
fpreading  open.  The  ftalk  which  fuftains  the  flowers 
is  pretty  thick  and  fucculent,  generally  turning  firft 
downward,  and  then  upward  again,  almoft  in  the 
form  of  a  fyphon.  It  flowers  in  July,  but  doth  not 
produce  feeds  here.  This  fort  is  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft,  and  the  plants 
require  the  fame  treatment. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  a  weak  fucculent  ftalk 
about  two  feet  high,  fending  out  many  irregular 
branches,  garnifiied  with  oblong,  oval,  thick  leaves, 
plain  ofi  their  upper  fide,  but  convex  below,  -  of  a 
deep  green  •,  their  borders  are  fet  with  a  few  filvery 
hairs.  The  ftalk  which  fupports  the  flowers  rifes 
from  the  top  of  the  branches,  and  is  from  four  to 
fix  inches  long, putting  out  feveral  fide  branches,  which 
grow  ereft  •,  thefe  are  terminated  by  large  clufters  of 
fmall  greenilh  flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July. 
This  is  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  two  former,  but  being  pretty  hardy,  fliould 
not  be  fo  tenderly  treated  •,  for  if  the  cuttings  of 
this  are  planted  in  a  border  of  light  earth,  they  will 
put  out  roots,  and  may  afterward  be  taken  up  and 
potted,  to  be  {heltered  in  winter. 

The  filth  fort  hath  a  very  weak  fucculent  ftalk,  which 
rifes  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing  upward 
into  fmall  branches,  garnifiied  with  thin  rough  leaves 
which  are  flat,  near  two  inches  long,  and  a  quarter 
broad  at  their  bafe,  gradually  narrowing  to  a  point  •, 
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thefe  are  rough,  placed  oppofite,  and  embrace  the 
ftalks  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall 
clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall, 
and  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  fo  make  no  fimare ; 
they  appear  in  June  and  July.  This  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  fourth  fort. 

The  fixth  fort  never  rifes  with  a  ftalk,  but  the  leaves 
come  out  dole  to  the  ground,  forming  a  fort  of  head  j 
they  are  taper,  fucculent,  ending  in  points,  and  fre¬ 
quently  put  out  roots ;  out  of  the  center  of  thefe 
arife  the  flower-ftalk,  which  grow  about  fix  inches 
high,  branching  into  two  or  three  {hoots  upward, 
each  being  terminated  by  clufters  of  greenifli  flowers, 
which  make  no  great  appearance.  It  flowers  in  May, 
and  fometimes  again  in  the  latter  part  of  fummer. 
This  is  propagated  by  taking  off  the  heads,  or  fide 
offsets,  which  ihould  be  laid  to  dr-y  three  or  four  days 
before  they  are  planted  ;  then  they  may  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  hardier  forts  before- 
mentioned. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  been  lately  introduced  to  the 
gardens  in  Holland,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
it  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Adrian  Van  Roven,  late  pro- 
feflbr  of  botany  at  Leyden.  This  hath  very  {lender 
ftalks,  which  are  full  of  joints,  fo  trail  upon  the 
ground,  unlefs  they  are  fupported,  clofely  garnifhed 
with  thick,  fucculent,  heart-fhaped  leaves,  placed 
oppofite,  which  are  clofely  joined  at  their  bafe,  fo 
that  the  ftalks  run  through  them  ;  they  are  of  a  grayifti 
colour ;  the  ftalks  are  divided,  and  grow  about  eight 
or  nine  inches  long,  and  are  terminated  by  clufters  of 
fmall  white  flowers,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  top  of  the 
ftalks ;  thefe  appear  in  the  fpring,  and  alfo  again  in 
the  latter  part  of  fummer.  It  is  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  hardier  forts, 
and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way. 

The  eighth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Leyden,  by  the 
gentleman  before-mentioned ;  this  rifes  with  a  fiirubby 
ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  dividing’  into  many 
branches,  which  at  firft  are  taper  and  fucculent,  but 
by  age  becomes  ligneous ;  they  are  garnifiied  with 
very  {lender,  taper,  fucculent  leaves,  which  are  near 
three  inches  long,  and  are  flaccid,  generally  turning 
downward,  efpecially  in  winter,  when  they  are  in  the 
houfe  j  but  as  it  hath  not  as  yet  flowered  here,  I  can 
give  no  further  defcription  of  it.  This  is  equally  hardy 
with  the  former  forts,  and  takes  eafily  from  cuttings, 
fo  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  low  plant,  with  the  appearance  of 
Houfleek,  having  open  fpreading  heads  very  like 
thofe  of  fome  forts  of  Lloufleek,  which  grow  on  the 
ends  of  very  {lender  trailing  ftalks,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  plenty  on  every  fide  the  parent  plant,  in  like 
manner  as  the  childing  Marigold.  The  flower-ftalks 
arife  from  the  center  of  thefe  heads,  which  are  naked, 
about  four  inches  long,  and  are  terminated  by  clofe 
clufters  of  herbaceous  flowers,  which  appear  in  dif¬ 
ferent  feafons  of  the  year.  This  plant  propagates 
very  fall  by  the  fide  heads,  which  come  out  from  the 
parent  plant,  whiph  frequently  put  out  roots  as  they 
trail  on  the  ground,  fo  may  be  taken  off  and  potted, 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months ;  this  is  equally 
hardy  with  the  former  forts,  fo  the  plants  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way. 

The  tenth  fort  hath  very  (lender,  trailing,  fucculent 
ftalks,  of  a  reddifli  colour,  which  put  out  roots  at  the 
joints  as  they  lie  upon  the  ground.  The  ftalks  and 
leaves  of  this  fort  have  the  appearance  of  Purflane, 
but  trail  upon  the  ground  like  Chickweed.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  •,  thefe  are  white,  with  a  blufh  of  purple  at 
their  brim  •,  they  appear  in  fummer  at  different  times, 
and  are  often  lucceded  by  feeds,  which  grow  eafily. 
This  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  its  trailing  branches, 
and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treatment  as  the  other 
hardy  forts,  but  unlefs  they  are  often  renewed  will 
decay. 

The  eleventh  fort  rifes  with  a  very  thick,  ftrong,  fuccu¬ 
lent  ftalk  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  fending  out 
6  branches 
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branches  on  every  fide,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pyra-  I 
mid,  the  lower  branches  being  extended  to  a  great 
length,  and  the  other  diminifhing  gradually  to  the 
top°;  thefe  are  of  a  red  or  a  purpliih  colour,  and  very 
fucculent ;  they  are  garmfhed  with  roundifh  luccu- 
lent  leaves  very  like  thofe  of  Purfiane,  from  whence 
the  gardeners  have  titled  it  the  Purflane-tree. 

This  fort  hath  not  flowered  in  England,  though  it  has 
been  many  years  in  the  gardens,  lo  that  we  aie  not 
fure  if  it  is  properly  ranged  in  this  genus  •,  but  from 
the  outward  appearance  it  feems  to  be  nearly  allied  to 
fome  of  the  other  fpecies,  on  which  account  Dr.  Dil- 
lenius  has  placed  it  here.  _  _  ' 

It  is  propagated  with  great  facility  by  cuttings,  which 
may  be  planted  during  any  of  the  fummer  months  •, 
but  thefe  fhould  be  laid  to  dry  for  fome  days  before 
they  are  planted,  that  the  wounded  part  may  be  heal¬ 
ed  over,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  'I  his  fort  is  fome- 
what  tenderer  than  the  four  forts  laft  mentioned,  fo 
muft  be  placed  in  a  warm  glafs-cafe  in  winter,  where 
it  may  enjoy  the  full  fun,  and  fhould  have  very  little 
water  during  that  feafon.  In  fummer  the  plants 
fhould  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  flotation,  and 
in  warm  weather  will  require  to  be  refreflied  with  wa¬ 
ter  twice  a  week ;  but  as  the  ftalks  are  very  fucculent, 
too  much  wet  at  any  feafon  is  very  hurtful  to  thefe 
plants. 

All  the  hardy  forts  of  Craffula  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  Ficoides,  and  other  hardier  kinds  of 
fucculent  plants,  with  this  difference  only,  not  to  give 
them  fo  much  water  ;  but  the  firft,  fecond,  and  ele¬ 
venth  forts  require  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  dry  glafs- 
cafe  in  winter,  and  muff  not  be  fo  long  expoled  abroad 
in  the  fummer  as  the  other  fpecies,  nor  fhould  have 
much  water,  elpecially  in  the  winter. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  moft  curious  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  variety,  which  confifts  more  in  the  out¬ 
ward  appearance  of  their  plants,  than  in  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers,  except  the  firft  fort,  whole  flowers 
are  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet,  and  grow  in  clofe  bunches  at 
the  end  of  the  branches  •,  fo  that  when  feveral  of  the 
branches  are  garnifned  with  flowers  at  the  fame  time, 
they  make  a  fine  appearance,  and  thefe  flowers  con¬ 
tinue  in  beauty  a  long  time  •,  but  the  flowers  of  the 
other  forts  are  fmall,  and  moft  of  them  are  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  colour,  fo  make  no  figure. 

Dr.  Dillenius,  who  firft  eftablilhed  this  genus,  and  fe- 
parated  the  fpecies  from  Cotyledon,  to  which  many 
of  them  had  been  joined  by  former  botanifts,  made 
their  difference  to  confift  in  the  fhape  of  the  flower  ; 
fo  that  all  the  forts  with  long  tubulous  flowers  of  one 
leaf,  he  placed  under  the  genus  of  Cotyledon,  and 
thofe  whofe  flowers  have  five  petals,  he  placed  under 
this  genus  of  Craffula  :  but  Dr.  Linnaeus  makes  their 
difference  to  confift  in  the  number  of  their  ftamina, 
fo  that  all  thofe  whofe  flowers  have  but  five  ftamina, 
he  ranges  under  the  title  of  Craffula,  and  thofe  which 
have  ten  ftamina,  he  puts  under  that  of  Cotyledon  •, 
fo  that  by  his  fyftem  they  are  removed  to  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other,4and  the  firft  fort  here  mention¬ 
ed  is  brought  from  Cotyledon,  with  whofe  characters 
in  every  other  refpect  it  agrees,  and  is  placed  here. 

C  R  A  1  JE  G  U  S.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  633.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  547.  The  Wild  Service. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf, 
cut  into  five  concave  fegments ,  which  fipread  open.  It  hath 
five  roundijh  concave  petals ,  which  are  inferted  into  the 
empalement ,  and  many  ftamina ,  terminated  by  roundiflo 
fummits ,  which  are  alfo  inferted  in  the  empalement.  The 
germen  is  fit ua ted  under  the  flower,  fupporting  two  flender 
flyles,  crowned  with  roundifh  ftigmas.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oval  or  roundijh  umbilicated  berry ,  in¬ 
citing  two  oblong  hard  feeds. 

fkU  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fection 
of  Linnaeus  s  twelfth  clafs,  intitled  Icofandria  Digy- 
ma,  the  flower  having  twenty  or  more  ftamina,  which 
are  inlerted  to  the  empalement,  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Sp  ecies  are, 

1.  Crat.egus  {Aria)  foliis  ovatis  inaequaliter  ferratis. 
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fubtus  tomentofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  187.  Wild  Service  with 
oval  leaves^  unequally  Jawed ,  and  woolly  ok  their  under 
fide.  Crataegus  folio  fubrotundo,  ferrato,  fubtus  in- 
cano.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  633.  Aria  Theophrafti,  and 
in  fome  countries,  The  White  Beam,  or  white  Leaf-tree. 

2.  Crataegus  ( Torminalis )  foliis  cordatis  feptangulis, 
lobis  infimis  divaricatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  476.  Wild 
Service  with  heart-Jhaped  leaves ,  having  feven  angles , 
whofe  lower  lobes  fpread  afunder.  Crataegus  folio  laci- 
niato.  Tourn.  Inft.  633.  Wild,  or  Maple-leaved  Service. 

3.  Crat/egus  {Alpina)  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  ferratis,- 
utrinque  virentibus.  Wild  Service  with  oblong ,  oval , 
fawed  leaves,  which  are  green  on  both  fides.  Craran 
gu.s  folio  oblongo,  ferrato,  utrinque  virenti.  Tourn.- 
Inft.  633. 

4.  Crataegus  ( Coccinea )  foliis  ovatis  repando-angulatis 
ferratis  glabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  187.  Crataegus  with  oval, 
fmooth,  fawed  leaves,  having  angles.  Mefpilus  lpinofa,  fc. 
oxyacantha  Virginiana  maxima.  Tourn.  Inft.  633. 
Commonly  called  Ccckfpur  Ha  wthorn. 

5.  Crataegus  {Crus  Galli)  foliis  lanceolato  ovatis  ferra¬ 
tis  glabris,  ramis  fpinofis.  Lin.  Sp.  682.  Cratagus 
with  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  and  prickly  branches. 
Mefpilus  aculeata  pyrifolia  denticulato  iplendens, 
frueftu  infigni  rutilo,  Virgmieniis.  Pluk.  Aim.  249. 
Commonly  called  Virginian  IJAzarole. 

6.  Crataegus  {I.ucida).  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis  luci- 
dus,  fpinis  longiflimis,  floribus  corymbofis.  Crataegus 
with  lucid,  Jiear-Jhaped,  fawed  leaves,  very  long  fpines , 
and  flowers  in  a  corymbus.  Mefpilus  prunifolius,  fpi¬ 
nis  longiflimis  fortibus,  frueftu  rubro  magno.  Flor. 
Virg.  55.  . 

7.  Crataegus  ( Azarolus )  foliis  obtufis  fubtrifidis  denta- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  683.  Crataegus  with  cbtufle ,  trifid,  indented 
leaves.  Mefpilus  Apii  folio  laciniato.  C.  B.  P.  453. 
Commonly  called  LI Azarole. 

8.  Crataegus  ( Oxyacantha )  foliis  obtufis  fubtrifidis  fer¬ 
ratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  188.  Crat<£gus  with  cbtufle,  trifid, 
fawed  leaves.  Mefpilus  Apii  folio,  fylveftris  lpinofa,  fc. 
oxycantha.  C.  B.  P.  454.  The  common  White  Thorn. 

9.  Crataegus  ( Tomentofa )  foliis  cuneiformi-ovatis  ferra¬ 
tis  fubangulatis  fubtus  villofis  ramis  fpinofis.  Lin.  Sp. 
682.  Crataegus  with  oval,  wedge- _ /leaped,  fawed,  angu¬ 
lar  leaves,  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  and  prickly  branches. 
Mefpilus  Virginiana  groffulariae  foliis.  Pluk.  Phvt. 
100.  f.  1. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  chalky  hills  in 
Kent,  Surry,  and  Suffex,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of 
England,  and  riles  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  with  a  large  trunk,  dividing  upward  into  many 
branches  ;  the  young  fhoots  have  a  brown  bark,  co¬ 
vered  over  with  a  rneally  down,  garnifhed  with  oval 
leaves  between  two  and  three  inches  long,  and  one 
and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  light  green  on 
their  upper  fide,  but  very  white  on  their  under,  hav¬ 
ing  many  prominent  tranfverfe  veins,  running  from 
the  midrib  to  the  border,  where  they  are  unequally 
fawed,  fome  of  the  indentures  being  much  deeper, 
and  the  fegments  broader  than  others.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  bunches, 
their  foot-ftalks  being  rneally,  as  are  alfo  the  empale- 
ments  of  the  flowers,  which  are  cut  into  five  obtufe 
fegments,  and  are  reflexed.  The  flowers  have  five 
fhort  petals,  which  fpread  open  like  thofe  of  the 
Pear-tree,  having  a  great  number  of  ftamina  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  petals,  terminated  by  oval  fum- 
mits.  The  germen,  which  is  fituated  below  the  flow¬ 
ers,  afterwards  becomes  an  oval  fruit,  crowned  with 
the  empalement  of  the  flower,  having  one  cell,  in 
which  is  inclofed  three  or  four  feeds.  It  flowers  in 
May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  autumn. 

1  his  tree  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould 
be  lown  foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  for  if  they  are  kepc 
out  ol  the  ground  till  fpring,  they  remain  at  leaft 
one  year  in  the  ground  before  the  plants  appear  ;  fo 
that  the  fruit  fhould  be  buried  in  the  ground,  as  is 
pradtifed  with  the  common  Haws,  Holly-berries,  and 
thofe  other  hard  feeds  which  do  not  come  up  the  lame 
year ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Haws,  but  they 

fhould 
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fnoiild  by  no  means  be  headed  Or  cut  down;  when 
thei'e  plants  are  upon  a  poor  chalky  foil,  they  make 
(Treat  progrels,  and  the  wood  is  very  white  and  hard, 
So  has  been  often  ufed  for  making  cogs  for  mills, 
and  many  other  purpofes  where  hard  tough  timber  is 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  layers  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Lime-tree  and  Elm,  but  thefe  fhould 
be  laid  in  the  young  wood ;  but  they  are  two  years 
before  they  have  fufficient  roots  to  tranfplant.  I  have 
alio  raifed  a  few  plants  from  cuttings,  which  were 
planted  in  autumn,  in  a  ffiady  border ,  but  there  was 
not  more  than  one  eighth  part  of  the  cuttings  which 
fucceeded  5  therefore  I  would  recommend  the  raifing 
them  from  feeds,  for  the  trees  fo  raifed  grow  much 
larger  and  ftraiter  than  thofe  which  are  raifed  either 
from  layers  or  cuttings. 

The  tree  will  take  by  grafting,  or  budding  it  upon 
Pear-ftocks  very  well,  and  Pears  will  take  by  grafting 
upon  thefe  trees,  fo  that  there  is  a  nearer  affinity  be¬ 
tween  the  Crataegus  and  Pear,  than  there  is  between 
either  of  thefe  and  the  Mefpilus ;  for  although  both 
thefe  will  fometimes  take  upon  the  Mefpilus,  yet 
neither  of  them  thrive  fo  well,  or  laft  fo  long,  when 
grafted,  or  budded  upon  thofe  flocks,  as  they  do 
upon  each  other;  therefore  Tournefort,  who  has 
joined  the  Cratsegus  in  his  fedtion,  with  the  Pear  and 
Quince,  has  come  nearer  to  the  natural  divifion  of 
their  genera,  than  thofe  who  have  joined  the  Crataegus 
to  the  Mefpilus. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  this  tree  which  grows 
naturally  about  Verona,  from  whence  I  have  received 
dried  famples  of  it,  but  they  were  vjithout  flower  and 
fruit,  and  came  over  by  the  fame  title  as  the  former ; 
for  as  there  is  no  other  growing  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood,  they  have  fuppoled  it  to  be  the  common 
fort ;  but  if  that  is  the  Aria  of  Theophraftus,  thole 
trees  which  grow  in  England  are  not,  for  the  leaves 
of  the  fort  from  Verona  are  lpear-ffiaped,  and  above 
an  inch  long,  and  not  fo  broad  by  an  inch  as  thofe 
of  the  Engliffi,  and  the  nerves  on  the  under  fide  of 
the  leaves  are  purplifli,  the  leaves  terminating  in 
acute  points,  fo  that  I  make  no  doubt  of  its  being  a 
different  fpecies ;  but  as  I  have  not  feen  the  growing 
tree,  I  would  not  enumerate  it  till  I  had  been 
better  informed. 

The  fecond  fort  grpws  naturally  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  is  chiefly  found  upon  ftrong  foils ;  it 
formerly  grew  in  great  plenty  in  Cane-Wood,  near 
Hampftead ;  and  lately  there  was  fome  young  trees 
growing  in  Bifhop’s-Wood,  near  the  fame  place ;  but 
in  many  parts  of  Hertfordffiire  there  are  large  trees 
now  growing :  this  rifes  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  with  a  large  trunk,  fpreading  at  the  top  into 
many  branches,  fo  as  to  form  a  large  head.  The 
young  branches  are  covered  with  a  purplifh  bark, 
marked  with  white  fpots,  and  are  garniffied  with 
leaves  placed  alternately,  Handing  on  pretty  long 
foot-ftalks ;  thefe  are  cut  into  many  acute  angles,  like 
thofe  of  the  Maple-tree  ;  they  are  near  four  inches 
long,  and  three  broad  in  the  middle,  having  feveral 
fmaller  indentures  toward  the*  top,  of  a  bright  green 
on  their  upper  fide,  but  a  little  woolly  on  their  un¬ 
der.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  bunches,  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  branches,  they  are  white,  and 
ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  Pear-tree,  but  fmaller,  and 
Hand  upon  longer  foot-ftalks  •,  thefe  appear  in  May, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  compreffed  fruit,  which 
are  Ihaped  like  large  Haws,  and  ripen  late  in  au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  are  brown  ■,  and  if  kept  till  they  are 
foft,  in  the  fame  way  as  Medlars,  they  have  an 
agreeable  acid  flavour.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  an¬ 
nually  fold  in  the  London  markets  in  autumn. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  hard,  and  very  white,  and 
is  very  ufeful  for  many  purpofes ;  but  particularly 
fo  to  the  millwrights.  It  may  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  former  fort,  but  requires  a  ftrong 
foil. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  mount  Baldus, 
from  whence  I  received  it,  and  on  other  mountainous 
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parts  of  Italy  ;  this  riles  with  a  woody  trunk  about 
twenty  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  which 
are  covered  with  a  purplifh  fpotted  bark,  and  clofely 
garniffied  with  oblong  fawed  leaves,  Handing  alternate, 
on  very  ffiort  foot-ftalks  •,  they  are  about  three  inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  in  the  broadeft  pair, 
leflening  toward  both  ends  •,  they  are  fiightly  fawed 
on  their  edges,  and  of  a  deep  green  on  both  hides. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  fmall  bunches,  which  have  rarely  more  than  fdur 
or  five  flowers  in  each  •,  they  are  white,  and  much 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former  forts ;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fruit  about  the  flze  of  the  common  Plaw, 
which  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour  when  ripe.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America,  but 
has  been  many  years  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens,  where  it  is  known  by  the-  title  of  Cockipur 
Haw.  Of  this  there  are  two  fpecies,  one  of  which 
has  no  fpikes  on  the  branches ;  but  the  other  has 
ftrong  thorns  which  are  curved  downwards,  greatly 
refembling  the  fpur  of  a  cock,  from  whence  it  had 
this  appellation  :  in  other  refpe&s  both  forts  agree  in 
the  form  of  their  leaves,  their  flowers  and  fruit. 
However,  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  been  ill  informed  of  the 
two  forts  by  Kalm,  who  went  to  America,  and  is  now 
profeffor  at  Abo  in  Sweden  •,  for  the  doctor  has  added 
the  appellation  of  Cockfpur  to  the  fifth  fort  here 
mentioned,  which  has  long  been  known  in  England 
by  the  title  of  Virginia  L’Azarole. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  to  the  height  of  near  twenty 
feet  in  England,  where  the  trunk  becomes  large,  and 
divides  into  many  ftrong  branches,  fo  as  to  form  a 
large  head ;  the  leaves  are  large,  oval,  and  deeply 
fawed  on  their  edges,  fo  as  almoft  to  divide  them  into 
lobes,  which  are  placed  without  order ;  the  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  in  clufters  * 
they  are  lafge,  compofed  for  the  molt  part  of  five 
petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
pretty  large  Pear-ffiaped  fruit  of  a  fcarlet  colour.  It 
flowers  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  September. 
The  fifth  fort  is  generally  known  by  the  title  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  L’Azarole  •,  this  rifes  with  a  ftrong  Hem  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  feet  or  more,  fending  out  many  ir¬ 
regular  branches  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark,  and 
have  a  few  thorns  on  their  fides  ;  the  leaves  have  ffiort 
foot-ftalks,  they  are  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but  widen 
upward  fo  as  to  become  almoft  of  an  oval  figure,  of 
a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  pretty  deeply 
fawed  on  their  edges  •,  the  flowers  are  white,  pretty 
large,  and  compofed  of  five  petals  which  expand : 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large  fruit  of  a  fcarlet  colour ; 
it  flowers  the  end  of  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in 
September. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America-, 
this  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ftem  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  fending  out  many  ftrong  irregular 
branches,  which,  while  young,  is  covered  with  a 
bright  brown  bark,  but  that  on  the  older  branches  is 
of  a  lighter  colour ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-ffiaped, 
{lightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  bright  green  on 
their  upper  fide,  but  paler  on  their  under ;  fometimes 
they  are  placed  by  pairs,  at  others  three  or  four  come 
out  from  the  fame  joint;  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
large  clufters  toward  the  end  of  the  branches,  forming 
a  fort  of  corymbus,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
fruit  of  a  middling  fize,  and  a  deep  red  colour.  As 
the  branches  of  this  fort  ffioot  very  ftrong,  and  are 
generally  interwoven  with  each  other,  being  armed 
with  very  long  ftrong  thorns,  it  is  very  proper  for 
outward  fences  round  gardens  or  fields. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  tne 
Levant,  where  the"  fruit  is  ferved  up  to  table  with 
their  defert ;  this  hath  a  ftrong  ftem  rifing  twenty 
feet  high,  having  many  ftrong  irregular  branches, 
covered  with  a  light-coloured  bark  ;  the  leaves  are  in 
ffiape  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  common  Hawthorn, 
but  they  are  much  larger,  have  broader  lobes,  and 
are  of  a  paler  colour  ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  fmall 
clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  which  are  in 
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fhape  like  thofe  of  the  common  Hawthorn,  hut  are 
much  lamer  •,  as  is  alfo  the  fruit,  which  when  fully 
ripe  has&an  agreeable  acid  tafte,  for  which  it  is 
efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  it 

prows  naturally.  '  .  . 

The  eighth  fort  is  the  common  Hawthorn,,  which  is 
crenerally  planted  for  fences  in  moft  parts  of  England, 
therefore  being  univerfally  known  to  the  inhabitants, 
it  requires  no  defcription :  there  are  two  or  three  va¬ 
rieties  of  this  fort,  which  differ  in  the  fize  of  their 
leaves  and  the  ftrength  of  their  fhoots  •,  however, 
thofe  with  the  fmalleft  leaves  are  generally  preferred 
for  hedges,  as  their  branches  always  grow  clofer  to¬ 
gether;  the  method  of  raifing  the  plants,  and  planting 
them  for  hedges,  being  fully  treated  of  undei  the 
article  of  Hedges,  I  need  not  repeat  here. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
this  has  a  (lender  fhrubby  ftalk,  rifing  about  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  fending  out  many  irregular  branches, 
armed  with  long  (lender  thorns,  and  garnifhed  with 
fhort,  oval,  wedge-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  fawed 
on  their  edges,  and  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide ; 
the  flowers  are  (mall,  proceeding  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  (landing  fpmetimes  (ingle,  and  at  othei 
times  two  or  three  upon  the  lame  foot-ftalk,  having 
large  leafy  empalements,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
roundifti  fruit,  with  a  large  leafy  umbilicus,  which 
was  before  the  empalement  Of  the  flower  :  the  flowers 
appear  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
very  late  in  the  autumn. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  firft,  but  requires  a  ftrong  deep  foil,  otherwife  it 
will  not  thrive.  It  is  very  hardy  in  refped  to  cold, 
but  at  prefent  is  very  rare  in  England. 

All  the  forts  of  Haws  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  hath  been  direded  for  the  firft  fort ;  but  as  thefe 
feeds  are  frequently  brought  from  America,  and  do 
not  arrive  here  till  lpring,  the  fruit  may  ,be  buried 
in  the  ground  till  the  autumn  following,  when  they 
may  be  taken  up  and  fown  in  drills,  being  careful 
to  cover  them  fo  as  to  prevent  birds  from  deftroying 
them.  In  the  fpring  following  the  plants  will  come 
up,  which  (hould  be  moderately  watered  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  if  the  fpring  (hould  prove  dry;  during 
the  fummer,  they  mud  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
which  if  differed  to  grow,  will  foon  overbear  the 
plants  and  deftroy  them.  The  following  fpring  the 
plants  fhould  be  planted  out  before  they  begin  to 
fhoot,  into  a  nurfery-bed,  where  they  may  grow  two 
years  to  get  ftrength,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  to  remain.  If  thele  plants  are  planted 
in  a  moift  light  foil,  their  roots  will  extend  to  a  con- 
ftderable  diftance,  and  put  up  many  (hoots,  which 
may  be  taken  off  in  the  fpring,  and  thereby  may  be 
increafed ;  this  will  alfo  take  if  grafted  on  the  Pear, 
and  if  the  young  branches  are  laid  down,  they  will 
take  root,  fo  the  plants  may  be  propagated  either 

wav. 

✓ 

The  other  forts  of  Hawthorn  are  generally  planted 
among  flowering  flirubs  of  the  fame  growth,  where 
they  add  to  the  variety. 

CR  A1  E V  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  528.  Tapia.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  22.  tab.  21.  Garlic  Pear. 

The  Characters  are, 

T'he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  cut  at  the  top 
into  four  oval  fegments ,  which  fpread  open.  The  flower 
hath  four  oval  petals ,  which  are  narrow  at  their  hafe , 
and  broad  at  the  top.  It  hath  many  briftly  flamina ,  which 
are  longer  than  the  petals,’  terminated  by  oblong  ere 51  fum- 
mits.  It  hath  a  long  incurved  ftyle ,  upon  which  fits  the 
oval  gcrmen ,  crowned  by  the  ftigma ,  fitting  clcfe  on  the 
top.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  large  flefhy  globu¬ 
lar  fruit  with  one  cell ,  including  many  kidney -fhaped  feeds. 
I  his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft;  feftion  of 
Linnaeus  s  eleventh  clafs,  intitled  Dodecandria  Mono- 
gynia,  the  plants  of  this  clafs  and  fedtion  have  twelve 
(lamina  in  their  flowers,  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Si  5ecies  are, 

1.  Crat  eva  {Tapia)  inermis  foliis  integerrimis,  foliolis 
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lateralibus  baflantica  brevioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  673.  Smooth 
Crat  eva,  or  Garlic  Pear.  Tapia  arborea  triphyCa. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  22. 

2.  Crateva  ( Mar  males)  fpinofa  foliis  ferratis.  Flon  . 
Zevl.  212.  Prickly  Crateva.  Cucurbitifera  trifolia  fpi¬ 
nofa  medica,  fru&u  pulpa  Cydonii  semula.  Piuk. 
Aim.  125. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies.  I 
received  the  fruit  of  this  from  Jamaica,  where  it 
grows  in  great  plenty,  which  were  fent  me  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Williams,  Efq;  of  St.  Anne’s,  in  that  ifland, 
who  has  been  fo  kind  as  to  furnifh  me  with  many 
other  curious  feeds  which  have  fucceeded  in  the  Chel- 
fea  garden. 

This  tree  hath  a  very  large  trunk,  which  rifes  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet  or  upward,  covered  with  a  dark 
green  bark,  fending  out  many  branches,  lo  as  to  form 
a  large  head.  The  branches  are  garnifhed  with  tri¬ 
foliate  leaves,  (landing  on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks; 
the  middle  leaf,  which  is  much  larger  than  either  of 
the  other,  is  oval,  about  five  inches  long,  and  two 
and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle.  The  two  fide  leaves 
are  oblique,  thofe  fides  which  join  the  middle  leaf 
being  much  narrower  than  the  other,  and  turn  at  both 
ends  toward  the  middle,  fo  that  their  midrib  is  not 
parallel  to  the  fides ;  thefe  two  end  in  acute  point's. 
The  leaves  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  green  on  the  upper 
fide,  but  pale  on  their  under ;  their  edges  are  entire. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
(landing  upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  have  empale¬ 
ments  of  one  leaf,  which  are  cut  into  four  fegments, 
almoft  to  the  bottom.  The  flower  hath  four  oblong 
petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  are  refiexed,  having 
many  long  (lender  (lamina,  which  are  connedled  at 
their  bafe,  but  fpread  open  above,  and  are  terminated 
by  oblong  purple  fummits ;  thefe  furround  a  (lender 
long  ftyle,  upon  which  is  fltuated  the  oval  germen, 
which  is  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  round  fruit,  about  the  fize  of 
an  Orange,  having  a  hard  brown  (hell,  or  cover,  in- 
clofing  a  meally  pulp,  filled  with  kidney-draped 
feeds.  This  fruit  hath  a  ftrong  fnrell  of  Garlic, 
which  is  communicated  to  the  animals  that  feed  on  it. 
This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured 
from 'the  countries  where  the  trees  grow  naturally, 
and  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  Annona,  to 
which  article  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn  for  the 
culture. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  where  it 
grows  to  a  great  height,  with  a  large  trunk,  fending 
out  many  ions  branches,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  which  are  oblong,  entire,  and  end  m  acute 
points ;  between  thefe  the  branches  -are  armed  with 
long  (harp  thorns,  which  come  out  by  pairs,  and 
fpread  afunder.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  ImalL 
clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  five  or  feven 
(landing  upon  a  common  branching  foot-ftalk ;  thefe 
have  each  five  acute  petals,  which  are  refiexed,  and 
many  (lamina  which  (land  round  a  Angle  ftyle  of  the 
fame  length ;  the  petals  are  green  on  the  outfide, 
whitifh  within,  and  have  a  grateful  odour.  After 
the  flower  is  pad,  the  germen  fwells  to  a  large  fruit 
the  fize  of  an  Orange,  having  a  hard  (hell,  which, 
inclofes  a  flefhy  vifeous  pulp„  of -a  yellowifh  colour, 
having  many  oblong  plain  feeds  (ituated  within  it; 
the  pulp  of  this  fruit  hath  an  agreeable  flavour  when 
ripe,  fo  is  frequently  eaten  in  India,  where  they  ferve 
up  the  fruit,  mixed  with  Sugar  and  Orange,  in  their  - 
deferts,  and  is  efteemed  a  great  delicacy. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  places  where  it  grows  naturally  ;  thefe 
muft  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  ' 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fnould 
be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light 
kitchen-garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark,  (hading  them  every  day  from  the  fun, 
until  they  have  taken  frefh  root,  after  which  they  . 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Anriona ; 

but 
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but  (hould  be  fparingly  watered  in  the  winter 
feafon. 

CR.EPIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  819.  Hieraicioides.  Vaill. 
A£l.  R.  Sc,  1721.  Hieraicium.  Tourn.  Ballard  Hawk- 
weed. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  flower  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets , 
which  are  included  in  a  double  empalement ;  the  outer  is 
floort ,  fpreading ,  and  falls  off-,  the  inner  one  is  perma¬ 
nent,  oval,  and  furrowed,  having  many  narrow  fcales, 
which  are  contracted  together  at  the  top.  The  herma¬ 
phrodite  florets  are  of  one  leaf-,  they  are  uniform,  tongue- 
fljaped,  and  are  indented  at  the  top  in  five  parts  ;  thefe 
fpread  over  each  other  like  the  fcales  of  fijh ;  they  have 
each  five  floort  hairy  ftamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical 
fummits.  The  germen  is  fltuated  in  the  center  of  the  flo¬ 
rets,  fupporting  a  J lender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  two  reflexed 
ftigmas.  T he  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  feed, 
crowned  with  a  long  feathery  down,  which  fits  upon  little 
foot-ftalks. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus's  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Po- 
lygamia  fEqualis.  The  flowers  of  this  fection  are 
compoled  of  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Crepis  [Rubra)  foliis  amplexicaulibus,  lyrato-runci- 
natis.  Vir.  Cliff.  79.  Crepis  with  lyre-Jhaped  leaves  em¬ 
bracing  the  flalks.  Hieracium  dentis  leonis  folio,  flore 
fuave  rubente.  C.  B.  P.  127.  Hawkweed  with  a  Dan¬ 
delion  leaf. 

1.  Crepis  ( Barbata )  foliis  pinnatis  angulatis,  petiolatis, 
dentatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  126.  Crepis  with  angular,  indent¬ 
ed,  winged  leaves,  having  foot-ftalks.  Hieracium  fo¬ 
liis  Cichorei  fylveftris  villofls,  odore  Caftorei.  Bot. 
Monfp. 

;.  Crepis  (. Bcetica )  involucris  calyce  longioribus  incur- 
vatis,  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis.  Crepis  with  an  in¬ 
curved  volucrum  longer  than  the  empalement,  and  fpear- 
Jhaped  indented  leaves.  Hieracium  medio-nigrum,  Boe- 

'  ticum  majus.  Par.  Bat.  185.  Greater  Spanifh  Hawkweed 
with  floivers  black  in  the  middle. 

r.  Crepis  (. Alpina )  foliis  amplexicaulibus,  oblongis,  acu- 
minatis  inferioribus,  fuperne,  fuinmis  inferne,  den- 
ticulatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  238.  Crepis  with  oblong  pointed 
leaves  embracing  the  ftalk,  the  lower  being  indented  up¬ 
ward-. 1  and  the  upper  downward.  Hieracium  Alpinum 
Scorzonerae  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  472. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome 
of  which  grow  naturally  in  England,  and  others, are 
weeds  in  divers  parts  of  Europe,  fo  are  rarely  ad¬ 
mitted  into  gardens,  therefore  I  fhall  not  enumerate 
them  here. 

The  firfb  fort  grows  naturally  in  Apulia,  but  is  now 
commonly  cultivated  in  Englifh  gardens  for  orna¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  an  annual  plant,  which  perifhes  after  it 
hath  ripened  feeds.  This  hath  many  fpear-ihaped 
leaves  which  fpread  on  the  ground,  deeply  jagged 
on  their  fldes ;  between  them  arife  the  branching 
flalks,  which  grow  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing  in¬ 
to  many  (lender  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves 
deeply  indented  on  their  edges,  embracing  the  flalks 
with  their  bafe  ;  the  flalks  are  each  terminated  by  one 
large  radiated  flower,  of  a  foft  red  colour,  compofed 
of  many  half  florets,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
feeds  crowned  with  a  feathery  down.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This 
plant,  when  bruifed,  emits  an  odour  like  bitter  Al¬ 
monds. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring, 
on  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  fo  that  if  fix  or  eight  feeds  are 
fown  in  each  patch,  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
may  be  reduced  to  three  or  four ;  and  if  thefe  are 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  they  will  require  no  other 
culture,  excepting  the  putting  fmall  flicks  down,  to 
fatten  the  flalks,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by 
winds  or  rain.  If  the  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn,  or 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  ’  plants  will  come  up  and 
'  live  through  the  winter  without  fhelter,  and  thefe  will 
flower  early  in  the  fpring. 
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The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
h  ranee,  and  in  Italy.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  and 
fometimes,  when  it  is  in  poor  ground,  it  will  continue 
longer;  it  hath  a  thick  tap-root,  which  ftrikes, deep 
into  the  ground,  fending  out  many  fmall  fibres  ;  the 
lower  leaves  are  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  having  feveral  deep 
jags  on  their  edges,  the  fegments  ending  in  acute 
points  ;  from  the  fame  root  arifes  four  or  five  flalks, 
which  grow  about  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  the  lower 
part  of  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame 
form  with  thofe  near  the  root,  but  are  fmaller,  and 
more  jagged;  the  upper  part  of  the  flalks  are  naked, 
and  branch  out  into  two,  and  fometimes  three 
branches,  each  being  terminated  by  one  flower  of  a 
gold  colour,  inclining  to  copper,  compofed  of  many 
florets  which  are  included  in  a  Angle  empalement ; 
the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  narrow  feeds, 
crowned  with  a  feathery  down :  the  whole  plant, 
when  bruifed,  emits  a  ftrong  odour  of  Caflor.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This 
is  frequently  preferved  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
firft  fort,  but  as  this  continues  longer,  the  feeds 
need  not  be  annually  fown.  The  plants  will  require 
no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  ' 
will  come  up  without  any  trouble,  fo  need  only  be 
thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe. 

The  third  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Spain,  but  is  now  frequently  propagated 
in  the  flower-gardens  for  ornament.  This  puts  out 
leaves  near  the  root,  which  are  nine  inches  long,  and 
almoft  two  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  light  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  a  little  jagged  on  their  edges ;  the  ftalks 
rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame  form  as 
thofe  at  bottom,  but  fmaller,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
branches ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  ;  thefe  have  a  double  empalement,  compofed 
of  many  long  very  narrow  leaves;  the  outer  feries 
are  refledled  downward,  and  turn  upward  again,  and 
are  inflexed  at  their  extremities.  The  flowers  are 
compofed  of  many  florets,  which  are  ftretched  out  on 
one  fide  at  the  top  like  a  tongue,  thefe  are  cut  at  their 
extremities  into  four  or  five  parts ;  they  fpread  regu¬ 
larly  in  form  of  rays,  and  are  fltuated  over  each  other 
like  fcales  of  filh  ;  there  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one 
with  a  deep  yellow,  and  the  other  of  a  fulphur  co¬ 
lour  inclining  to  white ;  but  both  have  a  dark  black 
bottom  or  middle,  fo  make  a  pretty  appearance  in  a 
garden.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn.  This  plant  requires  the  fame  cul¬ 
ture  as  the  firft,  and  is  equally  hardy,  fo  that  where 
the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come 
up  without  care. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this  is 
alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  fends  out  many  oblong 
pointed  leaves  near  the  root;  they  are  five  inches  long, 
and  almoft  two  broad  at  their  bafe,  leflening  gra¬ 
dually  to  a  point ;  the  upper  part  of  thefe  are  (lightly 
indented,  but  their  lower  parts  are  entire  ;  the  ftalks 
are  ftrong  and  upright,  rifing  two  feet  high,  dividing 
into  three  or  four  branches,  which  grow  eretft,  and 
are  terminated  by  pale  white  flowers,  inclofed  in  a 
ftrong  hairy  empalement,  which  contracts  clofe  to¬ 
ward  the  top  ;  the  ftalks  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  of 
the  fame  form  as  the  lower,  which  embrace  them 
with  their  bafe,  where  they  are  (lightly  indented,  but 
their  upper  parts  are  entire  ;  thefe  leaves  are  hairy  and 
rough.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn.  This  requires  the  fame  culture  as  the  firft, 
and  the  feeds  will  fcatter  about  the  garden,  fo  that  if 
the  plants  are  not  deftroyed,  they  will  maintain  them- 
felves  without  any  care. 

CRESCENTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  680.  Cujete. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  23.  tab.  16.  Calabafh-tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  one  petal,  which  is  irregular ,  having  a 
6  curved 
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curved  gibbous  tube,  whofi  brim  is  cut  into  five  mi tqml 


I. 


TZJwticbZr’e  refibed;  this  hath  an  empale,. nent 
which  is  fieri,  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  two  obtufe  figments 
Zhkh  ale  concave.  It  hath  four  ftamna,  two  of  w huh 
are  of  the  length  of  the  petal-,  the  other 
minuted  by  twin  Summits  which  are  pnflrate.  It  hath  an 

ZaZrnen  fitting  on  a  foot-Jlalk,  Supporting  a  long Jlenier 

fiyle,  crowned  by  a  roundifi  JHgma.  The  germen  f’pfj 
becomes  an  oval or  bottle-Jhapei fruit,  with  a  hard  Jbeil, 
inclojing  many  fiat  heart-Jhaped  feeds.  , 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feflion 
of  Linnteus’s  fourteenth  daft,  intitled  Didynama 
Angiofpermia.  The  flower  having  two  long  and  two 
fhort  (lamina,  and  the  feeds  being  included  in  a 
capl'ule. 

The  Species  are,  . 

Crescentia  (Cujete)  foliis  lanceolatis,  utnnque  at- 
tenuatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  327-  CrefcentiawithJpear-Jhaped 

leaves,  narrowed  at  both  ends.  ^uJete  ° 
anguftis  magno  fruftu  ovato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  23. 
Cdabajh-tree  with  oblong  narrow  leaves ,  and  a  large  ova 

2  -  Crescentia  (Latifolia)  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  fruSu 
rotundo,  cortice  fragili.  Crefienlia  with  oblong  oval 
leaves ,  and  round  fruit  with  a  tender  (hell  Cujet 
tifolia,  fruftu  putamine  fragili.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
13.  Broad-leaved  Calabajh-tree  whofe  fruit  hath  a  tender 

-There  are  feme  varieties  of  thefe  trees,  which  only 
differ  in  the  fize  and  fhape  of  their  fruit;  but  thofe 
are  variations  which  arife  from  ieeck  of  the  lame  tree, 
fo  are  not  to  be  enumerated  as  diftinct  Ipecies  ;  but 
the  two  here  mentioned  are  undoubtedly  different 
fpecies,  for  I  have  frequently  raifed  them  from  leeds, 
and  have  never  found  either  of  them  vary. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  111  all 
the  Leeward  Iflands.  This  hath  a  thick  trunk, 
covered  with  a  whitifh  bark,  which  rifes  from  twenty 
to  thiry  feet  high,  having  feveral  knots  all  the  length, 
and  at  the  top  divides  into  many  branches,  which 
fpread  every  way,  and  form  a  large  regular  head, 
garnifhed  with  leaves  which  come  out  irregularly  ; 
fometimes  fingle,  at  others  many  arife  from  the  fame 


knot  -,  they  are  near  fix  inches  long,  and  one  and  a 


half  broad  in  the  middle,  diminifhing  gradually  to 
both  ends  •,  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  very 
fhort  foot-ftalks,  with  one  midrib,  and  leveral  tranf- 
verfe  veins  running  from  that  to  the  fides.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  laige 
branches,  and  fometimes  from  the  trunk,  {landing 
upon  long  foot-ftalks  •,  their  empalement  is  deeply 
divided  into  two  obtufe  fegments.  The  flower  hath 
but  one  petal,  which  is  irregular,  having  an  incurved 
tube,  which  is  divided  at  the  brim  into  two  irregular 
fegments,  which  turn  backward-,  thefe  are  of  a 
greenifh  yellow  colour,  ftriped  and  fpotted  with 
brown  the  flowers  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  to  the  extent  of  the  upper 
fegment.  They  have  four  {lender  ftamina,  of  the 
fame  colour  with  the  petal,  which  are  of  unequal 
lengths,  two  being  full  as  long  as  the  petal,  and  the 
other  are  much  fhorter,  terminated  by  oblong  ium- 
mits,  divided  in  the  middle,  which  lie  proftrate  on 
the  ftamina.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  arifes 
a  long  (lender  foot-ftalk,  fupporting  the  oval  germen, 
which  hath  a  headed  ftigma  fitting  clofe  on  the  top ; 


• 

ih^-cuDS,  fome  of  which  are  tipped  with  fllvcr,  arid 
to  the  necks  thev  faften  handles,  and  fome  of  the 
loner  (mall  fruit  are  formed  into  the  fhape  of  ipoons 
or  ladles,  and  are  ufed  as  fuch ;  the  round  ones  are 
cut  through  the  middle,  and  aie  uied  as  cups  for 
Chocolatef  The  Indians  put  a  number  of  fmall  {tones 
into  thefe  {hells,  when  cleared  of  the  pulp,  to  make 
a  fort  of  rattle :  in  fliort,  they  convert  thefe  (hells 
into  many  forts  of  furniture,  which  is  the  puncipal 
ufe  made  of  the  fruit  •,  for  the  pulp^  is  feldom  eaten, 
except  by  the  cattle,  in  the  time  of  great  droughts. 
The  leaves  and  branches  of  this  tree  are  alfo  eaten  by 
the  cattle  in  times  of  fcarcity.  The  wood  of  this  tree 
is  hard  and  fmooth,  fo  is  frequently  uled  tor  making 
faddles,  (tools,  and  other  furniture. 

The  fecond  fort  feldom  rifes  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high ;  this  hath  an  upright  trunk,  covered 
with  a  white  fmooth  bark,  fending  out  many  lateral 
branches  at  the  top,  garnifhed  with  leaves  three  inches 
in  length,  and  one  and  a  quarter  broad ;  thefe  are 
ranged  alternately  on  the  branches,  fitting  upon  {hort 
foot-ftalks  they  are  of  a  deeper  green  than  thofe  of 


the  crermen  afterward  turns  to  a  large  fruit,  of  dif- 


- -  u  ,  «  /. 

ferent  forms  and  fize  -,  they  are  often  fpherical,  fome¬ 
times' they  are  oval,  and  at  other  times  they  have  a 
contrafted  neck  like  a  bottle ;  and  are  fo  large,  as 
when  the  pulp  and  feeds  are  cleaned  out,  the  fhells 
will  contain  three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  liquid.  Thefe 
fruit  or  (hells,  are  covered  with  a  thin  (kin  of  a 
greeniflr  yellow  when  ripe,  which  is  peeled  off  and 


under  this  is  a  hard  ligneous  {hell,  inclofing  a  pale, 
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yellowifh,  loft  pulp,  of  a  tart  unfavory  flavour,  iur- 
rounding  a  great  number  of  flat  heart-fhaped  feeds. 
The  fhells  of  this  fruit  are  cleaned  of  their  pulp,  and 
the  outer  fkin  taken  off,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iflands,  and  dried  ■,  then  they  ufe  them  for  drink- 


the  firft  fort,  and  their  edges  are  entire.  The  flow¬ 


ers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  large  branches  and 
the  trunk  thefe  are  fmaller,  and  of  a  deeper  yeilow 
colour  than  thofe  of  the  firft ;  the  fruit  of  this  is 
fometimes  round,  at  others  oval,  fome  being  much 
larger  than  the  other  -,  the  fhells  of  this  fruit  are  thin 
and  very  brittle,  fo  are  unfit  for  any  purpoles  to 
which  thofe  of  the  former  are  employed  the  feeds 
are  alfo  much  thinner,  and  the  pplp  is  of  a  deeper  _ 
yellow.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  hard,  and  very 
white,  fo  might  be  ufeful,  were  it  not  for  the  plenty 
of  other  forts,  which  abound  in  many  of  the  iflands. 
This  was  found  growing  naturally  in  plenty  at  Cam- 
peachy  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  wno  fent  the  fruit 
to  England. 

Thefe  trees  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  England, 
fo  require  a  warm  ftove  to  be  preferved  here.  They 
are  eafiiy  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  countries  where  they  grow  naturally-, 
the  way  is  to  have  the  entire  fruit  fent  over  when 
fully  ripe ;  for  when  the  feeds  are  taken  out  of  the 
pulp  abroad,  and  fent  over  hither,  if  they  are  long  in 
their  paffage  they  will  lofe  their  growing  quality 
before  they  arrive,  as  I  have  often  experienced.  Thefe 


muft  be  fown  on  a  good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring, 


and 


when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fliould  be 
each  planted  into  a  fmall  halfpenny  pot  filled  with 
light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark,  oblerving  to-fhade  them  from  the  fun 
till  they  have  taken  frefh  root  -,  when  they  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants, 
which  are  natives  of  the  fame  countries.  In  winter 
they  muft  be  placed  in  the  tan-bed  of  the  bark-ftove, 
and  during  that  feafon  fliould  have  but  little  water; 
in  fummer  they  will  require  to  be  gently  watered  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  according  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon ;  and  in  hot  weather  they  fliould  have  a 


large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them.  With  this  nia- 


nagement  the  plants  will  make  great  progrels,  and 
their  leaves  being  of  a  fine  green,  they  make  a 
pretty  variety  in  the  ftove,  but  have  not  as  yet 


flowered  in  England. 


CRESS  the  Garden.  See  Lepidium. 

C  R  ESS  the  Indian.  See  Tropzeolum. 

C  R 1  S  ^  the  Winter  See  Sievmbrium.  } 

CRINUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  366.  Lilio-Afphodelus 
Com.  Rar.  14.  Dillen.  Hort.  Elth.  194.  Afphodel 
Lily. 

The  Characters  are, 

B'he  involucrum  is  compofed  of  two  oblong  leaves ,  inform 
of  a  fheath  or  cover ,  which  dries  and  is  reflexed.  .  ‘The 
flower  hath  one  petal ,  which  is  funnel-Jhaped ,  having  a 
long  tube ,  deeply  cut  at  the  top  into  fix  fegments  which 
are  reflexed.  It  hath  fix  long  ftamina,  which  are  inferted 
in  the  tube  of  the  petal ,  and  are  flretched  out  beyond  the 
fiewer,  fpreading  open ;  thefe  are  terminated,  by  oblong . 
proftrate  fummits,  rifling  at  one  end ;  the  germen  isfttuttef. 
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fa  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  fupporting  a  long flender  ftyle, 
crowned  by  a  } mall  trifid  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
‘becomes  an  oval  capfule  with  three  cells ,  each  containing 
one  or  two  oval  feeds. 

This  wenus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  iixth  clafs,  intitled  Hexandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

},  Crinum  ( Africanum )  foliis  fublanceolatis  planis,  co- 
rollis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  292.  Crinum  with  plain 
fpear-Jhaped  leaves,  'and  obtufe  petals .  Hyacinthus  Af- 
ncanus  tuberofus,.  flore  casruleo  umbellato.  Hort. 
Amft.  i.p.  133.  African  tuberous  Hyacinth,  with  a  blue 
umbellated  flower. 

2.  Crinum  (Afiaticutoi)  foliis  carihatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  127. 
Crinum  with  keel-fhaped  leaves.  Lilium  Zeylanicum, 
bulbiferum  &  umbelliferum.  H.  L.  682. 

3.  Crinum  ( Americanum )  corollarum  apicibus  ihtrorfum 

unguiculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  292.  Crinum  with  the 
tops  of  the  petals  formed  . on  the  infide  like  the  nails  of  a 
finger.  Lilio-afphodelus  Americanus  fempervirens, 
maximus  Polyanthus  albus.  Com.  Rar.  PI.  15.  tab. 
15.  . ,  ■ 

Crinum  ( Lalifolium )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acumi- 
natis  feflllibus  planis.  Lin.  Sp.  419.  Crinum  with  oval, 
fpear-Jhaped,  plain  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points.  Jo- 
vanna-pola-tali.  Hort  Mai.  vol.  11.  p.  77. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the  gardens  in 
Hollahd,  and  hath  fince  been  fpread  into  moft  of  the 
curious  gardens  in  Europe.  The  root  of  this  plant 
is  compofed  of  many  thick  flefhy  fibres,  diverging 
from  the  fame  head,  which  ftrike  deep  into  the 
ground,  and  put  out  many  fmaller  fibres,  which  are, 
white  and  flefhy ;  from  the  fame  head  arifes  a  clufter 
of  leaves  furrounding  each  other  with  their  bafe,  fo 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  herbaceous  ftalk,  about  three 
inches  high,  from  which  the  leaves  fpread  only  two 
ways,  appearing  flat  the  other  two.  The  fiower-ftalk 
arifes  by  the  fide  of  thefe  leaves,  which  is  round, 
hollow,  and  near  three  feet  high,  terminated  by 
a  large  head  of  flowers,  included  in  a  kind  of  (heath; 
which  fplits  into  two  parts,  and  is  reflexed.  The 
flowers  ftand  each  upon  a  foOt-ftalk  about  one  inch 
■  long  ;  they  are  tubulous,  have  but  one  petal,  which 
is  cut  almoft  to  the  bottom,  into  fix  oblong  blunt 
fegments;  which  are  waved  on  their  edges ;  in  the 
center  is  fituated  an'oval  three-cornered  germen,  fup¬ 
porting  a  long  ftyle,  which  is  attended  by  fix  fta¬ 
mina,  two  of  the  fame  length,  two  fomewhat  fhorter, 
and  the  two  which  reft  upon  the  lower  fegments  are 
the  fhorteft.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  blue  colour, 
and  grow  in  large  umbels,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance. 
They  begin  to  flower  in  September,  and  frequently 
continue  in  beauty  till  fpring,  which  renders  them 
more  valuable. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  come  but 
from  the  fide  of  the  old  plants,  and  may  be  taken  off 
the  latter  end  of  June,  at  which  time  thefe  plants  are 
in  their  greateft  ftate  of  reft  when  the  plants  fhould 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  the  earth  carefully 
cleared  away  from  the  roots;  that  the  fibres  of  the 
offsets  may  be  better  diftinguilhed,  which  Ihould  be 
feparated  from  thofe  of  the  old  roots,  being  careful 
pot  to  break  their  heads.  But  where  they  adhere  fo 
clofely  to  the  old  plant,  as  not  to  be  fo  feparated;  they 
muft  be  cut  off  with  a  knife,  taking  great  care  not 
to  wound  or  break  the  roots  of  either  the  offsets  or 
the  parent  plant.  When  thefe  are  parted,  they  Ihould 
be  planted  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  filled  with  light 
kitchen-garden  earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation, 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  morning  fun,  giving  them 
a  little  water  twice  a  week,  if  the  weather  proves 
dry  ;  but  they  muft  not  have  too  much  wet,  efpeci- 
ally  at  this  feafon,  when  they  are  almoft  inadtive ;  for 
as  the  roots  are  flefhy  and  fucculent,  they  are  apt  to 
rot  with  great  moifture.  In  about  five  weeks  time 
the  offsets  will  have  put  out  new  roots,  when  the  pots 
may  be  removed  to  a  more  funny  fituation,  and  then 
theymayhave  a  little  more  water,  which  will  ftrengthen 
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their  flowering,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them  too  li¬ 
berally  for  the  reafons  before  given.  In  September 
they  will  put  out  their  flower-ftaiks^  and  toward  the 
end  of  that  month  the  flowers  will  begin  to  open, 
when,  if  the  weather  fhould  not  be  good,  they  fhould 
be  removed  under  fhelter,  to  prevent  the  flowers  from 
being  injured  by  froft  or  too  much  wet;  but  they 
fhould  have  as  much  free  air ,  as  poflible,  otherwife 
the  flowers  will  be  pale-coloured  and  weak.  Toward 
the  end  of  Odtober  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
green-houfe,  and  placed  wherd  they  may  enjoy  as 
much  free  air  as  poflible,  and  not  be  over-hung  by 
other  plants ;  and  during  the  winter,  they  may  have 
a  little  water  once  a  week  or  oftener  in  mild  weather, 
but  in  froft  they  fhould  be  kept  dry.  This  plant  only 
requires  protedlion  from  froft  and  moifture,  fo  fhould 
not  have  any  artificial  warmth  in  winter,  and  muft  be 
placed  in  the  open  air  in  fummer. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  large  bulbous  roots,  which 
fend  out  many  large  flefhy  fibres,  having  bulbs  formed 
at  their  ends  ;  the  leaves  are  near  three  feet  long, 
hollow  on  their  upper  fide,  and  clolely  fold  over  each 
other  at  their  bafe,  fpreading  out  on  every  fide ;  the 
outer  leaves  generally  turn  downward  at  the  top; 
they  are  of  a  deep  green,  obtufe  at  their  points,  with 
a  ridge  on  their  under  fide.  The  fiower-ftalk  arifes 
on  one  fide  the  leaves,  which  is  thick,  fucculent, 
hollow  in  the  middle,  and  a  little  compreffed  on  two 
fides  ;  this  grows  tv/o  feet  high  or  more,  and  is  of 
the  fame  colour  with  the  leaves,  and  are  terminated 
by  large  umbels  of  flowers,  with  a  (heath  or  cover, 
which  fplits  lengthways,  and  reflexed  back  to  the 
ftalk,  where  it  dries  and  remains ;  the  tubes  of  the 
flowers  are  narrow,  near  four  inches  long,  and  the 
upper  part  is  deeply  .  cut  into  fix  long  fegments, 
which  are  reflexed  back  almoft  to  the  tube ;  in  the 
center  arifes  the  ftyle,  attended  by  fix  long  ftamina, 
which  ftand  out  beyond  the  petal,  and  is  terminated 
by  oblong  proftrate  fummits  of  a  yellow  colour. 
After  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  germen,  which  is  fi¬ 
tuated  at  the  bottorti  of  the  tube,  becomes  a  large, 
roundifh,  three-cornered  capfule,  having  three  cells, 
two  of  which  are  generally  abortive,  and  the  third 
hath  one  or  two  irregular  bulbs,  which  if  planted 
produce  young  plants. 

The  third  fort  hath  broader  leaves  than  the  fecond, 
which  are  plain,  and  not  hollowed  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  they  are  fhorter  and  of  a  lighter  green  ;  thefe 
embrace  each  other  at  their  bafe ;  by  the  fide  of  thefe 
arife  the  fiower-ftalk,  which  is  compreffed  and  hollow, 
rifing  about  two  feet  high,  and  terminated  by  large 
umbels  of  white  flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort, 
but  the  fegments  of  the  petal  are  broader  and  not  fo 
much  reflexed. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  roots  like  thofe  of  the  fecond 
fort ;  the  leaves  of  this  are  narrower  at  their  bafe, 
and  are  ftained  with  purple  on  their  under  fide ;  the 
flower-ftalks  are  purple,  and  grow  to  the  fame  height 
as  thofe  of  the  fecond  ;  the  flowers  are  in  (hape  like 
them,  but  the  tube  is  purple;  and  the  fegments  have 
a  purple  ftripe  running  through  them ;  the  ftamina 
alfo  are ,  purple,  which  renders  this  more  beautiful 
than  either  of  the  other  forts ;  and  thefe  differences 
are  conftant  in  all  the  plants  which  rife  from  feeds, 
fo  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  diftindt  fort. 
Thefe  three  forts  grow  naturally  in  both  Indies,  fo 
are  very  tender,  therefore  muft  be  kept  in  a  warm 
ftove,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  in  England  ; 
they  are  eafily  propagated  by  offsets,  which  the  roots 
put  out  in  plenty ;  or  by  the  bulbs  which  fucceed 
the  flowers,  and  ripen  perfedtly  here.  Thefe  muft  be 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  if  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  the  plants  will  make 
greater  progrefs  and  flower  oftener,  than  when  they 
are  placed  on  (helves ;  though  in  the  latter  way  they 
will  fucceed  very  well,  provided  they  are  kept  in  a 
good  temperature  of  heat,  d  he  roots  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  in  the  fpring,  and  all  the  offsets  taken, 
off,  otherwife  they  will  fill  the  pots  and  ftarve  the 
old  plants :  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 

4  L  water, 
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Water  but  it  rauft  not  be  given  them  too  plentifully* 
efpecially  in  winter.  Theie  forts  flower  at  every  lea- 
fon  of  the  year,  which  renders  them  more  valuable  ; 
for  where  there  are  many  plants,  there  will  be  almoft 
a  perpetual  lucceflion  of  flowers,  which  emit  a.  very 
agreeable  odour. 

CRITHMU  M.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  303.  Tourn.  Inft, 

"  R.  H.  317.  tab.  169.  Samphire. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  plant  with  an  umbelliferous  flower the  great  um¬ 
bel  is  hemifpherical,  and  compofed  of  many  [mailer  of  the 
fame  figure  ■,  the  involucrum  of  the  general  umbe is  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  fpear-fhapcd  leaves  thofe  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  umbels  have  very  narrow  leaves  the  length  of  the 
umbel  the  general  umbel  is  uniform  the  flowers  have 
five  oval  inflexed  petals ,  which  are  almoft  equal  \  they 
have  five  ft amina  the  length  of  the  petals,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  bv  roundijh  fummits.  The  germen  is  [Mated  len¬ 
der  the  flower,  fupporting  two  reflexed  ftyles,  crowned  by 
obtufe  ft  mines.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
comprefted  fruit,  dividing  into  two  parts,  each  having  one 

comprefted,  elliptical,  furrowed  feed. 

This  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fettion 
of  Linnaeus's  fifth  clafs,  indtled  Pentandria  Digynia, 
the  flowers  having  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Svecies  are, 

1.  Crithmum  [Maritimum)  foliolis  lanceolatis  carnofis. 

’  Hort.  Cliff.  98.  Samphire  with  fpear-fhapedflejhy  leaves. 

Crithmum  five  Fceniculum  maritimum  minus.  C.B.P. 
288.  Samphire. 

2.  Crithmum  ( Pyrenaicum )  foliolis  lateralibus  bis  trifi- 
dis.  Hort.  Cliff.  98.  Samphire  whofe [mailer  leaves  on 
their  ftdei  are  doubly  trifid.  Apiurn  Pyrenaicum  thap- 
ftese  facie.  Tourn.  Inft.  305. 

The  firft  fort  grows  upon  the  rocks  by  the  fea-fide, 
in  many  parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  root  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  ftrong  fibres,  which  penetrate  deep 
into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  fending  up  feveral 
flefhy  fucculent  ftalks,  which  rife  about  two  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  which  are  compofed  of 
three  or  five  diviflons,  each  of  which  hath  three  or 
five  fmall,  thick,  fucculent  leaves  near  half  an  inch 
long  •,  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  embrace  the  ftalks 
at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  circular 
umbels  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  thefe  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  compofed  of  five  petals,  which  are  near 
equal  in  flze,  and  are  afterward  fucceeded  by  feeds 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Fennel,  but  are  larger.  This 
herb  is  pickled,  and  efteemed  very  comfortable  to 
the  ftomach,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  the  palate  it 
provokes  urine  gently,  removes  the  obftrudtions  of 
the  vifcera,  and  creates  an  appetite  ;  it  is  commonly 
ufed  for  lauce  ;  it  is  gathered  on  the  rocks  where  it 
grows  naturally,  but  the  people  who  fupply  the  mar¬ 
kets  with  it,  feldom  bring  the  right  herb,  but  inftead 
of  it  they  bring  a  fpecies  of  After,  which  is  called 
golden  Samphire,  but  hath  a  very  different  flavour 
from  the  true,  nor  has  it  any  of  its  virtues.  This 
grows  in  greater  plenty,  and  upon  the  plain  ground 
which  is  overflowed  by  the  fait  water  ;  whereas,  the 
true  Samphire  grows  only  out  of  the  crevices  of  per¬ 
pendicular  rocks,  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  at. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  plant  is  with  difficulty  propagated  in  gardens, 
nor  will  it  grow  fo  vigorous  with  any  culture,  as  it 
does  upon  rocks  but  if  the  plants  are  planted  on  a 
moift  gravelly  foil,  they  will  thrive  tolerably  well,  and 
may  be  preferved  fome  years.  It  may  be  propagated 
either  by  feeds  or  parting  the  roots. 

The  fecond  fort  is  by  Tournefort  ranged  in  his  ge¬ 
nus  of  Apium.  This  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean 
mountains.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  doth  not 
flower  till  the  fecond  year,  and  perifhes  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe.  There  are  two  or  three  forts  of  this 
plant,  which  differ  in  their  outer  appearance,  but  I 
am  not  certain  of  their  being  diftinct  fpecies.  One  of 
thefe  is  titled  by  Mr.  Ray,  Apium  montanum  five 
petneum  album.  This  is  of  humbler  growth  than 
the  other ;  the  fmall  leaves  are  broader,  and  not  fo 
much  cut  on  their  edges,  and  are  of  a  paler  green  : 
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thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  a  few  gardens  for  the  fakd 
of  variety  •,  they  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
Ihould  be  lbwn  in  the  autumn  -where  they  are  dellgn- 
ed  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  culture  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe. 

CRISTA  GALLi.  See  Pedicularis, 

CRISTA  PAVONIS.  See  Poinciana. 

CROCUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  53.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H* 
350.  tab.  183,  184.  [isfo  called  of  the  youth  Crocus, 
who  (as  the  poets  feign)  loved  Smilax  with  fo  violent  . 
a  paftion,  that,  by  realon  of  impatience,  he  was  turned 
into  a  flower  of  his  name.]  Saffron. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fipatha  or  [heath  of  one  leaf.  The  flower  hath 
one  petal,  which  is  deeply  cut  into  fix  oblong  fegments , 
which  are  equal.  It  hath  three  ftamina  which  are Jhorter 
than  the  petal ,  terminated  by  arrow-pointed  fummits.  T he 
roundijh  germen  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  [up- 
porting  a  fender  flyle,  crowned  by  three  twified  fligmas, 
which  are  flawed.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  round¬ 
ijh  fruit,  with  three  cells,  filled  with  roundifh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  third  clafs,  intitled  Triandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  three  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  axe, 

1.  Crocus  ( Sativus )  fpatha  univalvi  radicali,  corollas 
tubo  longiffimo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  36.  Saffron  with  a 
fpatha  near  the  root,  having  one  valve,  and  a  long  tube 
to  the  flower.  Crocus  fativus.  C.  B.  P.  65.  Cultivated 
Saffron . 

2.  Crocus  ( Autumnalis )  fpatha  univalvi  pedunculato, 
corolke  tubo  breviflimo.  Saffron  with  a  fpatha  on  the 
foot-flalk,  having  one  valve,  and  a  very  Jhort  tube  to  the 
flower.  Crocus  juncifolius  autumnalis,  flore  magno 
purpurafeente.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  120. 

3.  Crocus  [Verms')  fpatha  bivalvi  radicali,  floribus  fef- 
filibus.  Crocus  with  a  bivalve  fpatha  near  the  root,  and 
flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  ground.  Crocus  vernus  latifo- 
lius,  flavo  flore  varius.  C.  B.  P.  66.  Commonly  called 
Bi/hop’s  Crocus. 

4.  Crocus  ( Biflora )  fpatha  biflora  corollas  tubo  tenu- 
iflimo.  Crocus  with  two  flowers  in  each  fpatha ,  having 
very  narrow  tubes .  Crocus  vernus,  ftriatus,  vulgaris. 
Par.  Bat.  Ordinary,  fpring,  ftriped  Crocus. 

There  are  a  much  greater  variety  of  thefe  flowers 
than  are  here  enumerated  ;  but  as  moft,  if  not  all  of 
them  are  only  feminal  variations,  I  thought  it  would  be 
needlefs  to  particularize  them  here,  efpecially  as  there 
are  frequently  new  varieties  obtained  from  feeds. 
Thofe  which  are  here  enumerated,  I  think  muft  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  fpecifically  different,  fince  they  have 
many  diftinguifhing  charadters,  which  are  fufficient 
to  determine  the  fpecific  difference  in  plants. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  plant  which  produces  the  Saffron, 
which  is  a  well  known  drug :  this  hath  a  roundifh 
bulbous  root  as  large  as  a  fmall  Nutmeg,  which  is  a 
little  comprefted  at  the  bottom,  and  is  covered  with 
a  coarfe,  brown,  netted  fkin  ;  from  the  bottom  of  this 
bulb  is  lent  out  many  long  fibres,  which  ftrike  pretty 
deep  into  the  ground  ;  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
root  come  out  the  flowers,  which,  together  with  the 
young  leaves,  whofe  tops  juft  appear,  are  clofely 
wrapped  about  by  a  thin  fpatha  or  flieath,  which  parts 
within  the  ground,  and  opens  on  one  fide.  The  tube 
of  the  flower  is  very  long,  ariflng  immediately  from 
the  bulb,  without  any  foot-ftalk,  and  at  the  top  is 
divided  into  fix  oval  obtufe  fegments,  which  are 
equal,  of  a  purple  blue  colour.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen,  fupporting  a 
flender  ftyle,  which  is  not  more  than  half  the  length 
of  the  petal,  crowned  with  three  oblong  golden  ftig- 
mas  (which  is  the  Saffron  ;)  thefe  fpread  aiunder  each 
way.  The  ftyle  is  attended  by  three  ftamina,  whofe 
bales  are  inferted  in  the  tube  of  the  petal,  and  rife  to 
the  height  of  the  ftyle,  where  they  are  terminated  by 
arrow-pointed  fummits.  This  plant  flowers  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  the  leaves  keep  growing  all.  the  winter,  but 
it  never  produces  any  feeds  here. 

The 
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The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally'  on  the  Alps  and 
Helvetian  mountains :  this  hath  a  fmaller  bulbous 
root  than  the  firft,  which  is  more  compreffed ;  the 
flowers  appear  about  the  fame  feafon  with  the  former, 
but  they  rife  with  a  fhort  foot-ftalk,  having  a  fhort 
fpatha  or  fheath  juft  below  the  flower,  which  covers 
it  before  it  expands.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is  very 
fhort,  the  petal  being  divided  almoft  to  the  bottom, 
"Wd  the  fegments  terminate  in  acute  points ;  the  {la¬ 
mina  and  ityle  are  fhort,  and  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
are  very  narrow.  The  flower  is  of  a  deep  blue ;  but 
there  is  a  variety  of  this  with  a  fky  blue  flower,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  produced  by  feeds.  Dr. 
Linnaeus  has  fuppofed  thefe,  and  alfo  all  the  varieties 
of  the  Spring  Crocus,  to  be  but  one  fpecies,  but 
t{iere  can  be  no  doubt  of  thefe  being  diftindt  from 
thofe  of  the  Spring. 

The  third  fort  hath  a  pretty  large,  compreffed,  bul¬ 
bous  root,  covered  with  a  light,  brown,  netted  fkin, 
from  which  arife  four  or  five  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the 
the  other  Vernal  Crocufes,  of  a  purplifh  colour  on 
their  lower  parts  ;  from  between  thefe  come  out  one 
or  two  flowers  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  fitting  clofe 
between  the  young  leaves,  never  rifing  above  two 
inches  high ;  thefe  have  an  agreeable  odour ;  the 
outer  fegments  of  the  petal  are  marked  with  three 
black  ftreaks'or  ilripes  running  lengthways  from  the 
bottom  to  the^top  of  the  fegment ;  thefe  are  narrower 
than  the  inner  fegments.  From  the  double  arrange¬ 
ment  of  thefe  fegments  fome  have  called  it  a  double 
flower.  Thefe  fegments  have  dark  purple  bottoms, 
and  the  tube  of  the  flower  hath  as  many  purple  ilripes 
as  there  are  fegments  in  the  petal.  Out  of  the  center 
of  the  tube  arifes  a  {lender  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  golden 
ftigma,  which  is  broad  and  flat,  and  is  attended  by 
three  {lender  {lamina  of  the  fame  length,  terminated 
by  yellow  fummits.  After  the  flower  is  paft,  the  ger- 
men  pufhes  out  of  the  ground,  and  iwells  to  a  round- 
Hh  three-cornered  feed-veffel,  which  opens  in  three 

,  parts,  and  is  filled  with  roundifh  brown  feeds.  This 
is  one  of  the  earlieft  Crocufes  in  the  fpring. 

,The  fourth  fort  rifes  with  a  few  very  narrow  leaves, 
which  are,  together  with  the  flower-buds,  clofely 
wrapped  round  by  a  fpatha  or  {heath,  out  of  which 
iarife  two  flowers,  one  of  which  hath  a  longer  tube 
than  the  other,  but  thefe  are  very  {lender,  and  do 
not  rife  much  above  the  fpatha  ;  there  the  petal  en¬ 
larges,  and  is  divided  into  fix  obtufe  fegments,  which 
are  of  equal  fize  •,  they  are  of  a  dirty  white  on  their 
outfide,  with  three  or  four  purple  ilripes  in  each  •;  the 
inflde  of  the  petal  is  of  a  purer  white ;  the  {lamina 
and  ftyle  are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  former 
fort.  This  is  one  of  the  earlieft  forts  which  flowers 
in  the  fpring. 

The  Varieties  of  the  autumnal  Crocus  are, 

1.  The  fweet-fmelling  autumnal  Crocus,  whofe  flowers 
come  before  the  leaves.  C.  B.  This  is  our  fecond 
fort. 

2.  The  autumnal  mountain  Crocus.  C.  B.  This  hath 
a  paler  blue  flower. 

3.  The  many  flowering  bluifti  autumnal  Crocus.  C.  B. 
This  hath  many  iky  blue  flowers. 

4.  The  fmall  flowering  autumnal  Crocus.  C.  B.  This 
hath  a  fmall  deep  blue  flower. 

The  Varieties  of  the  Spring  Crocus  are, 

1.  Broad-leaved,  purple,  variegated.  Spring  Crocus. 
C.  B.  This  hath  broad  leaves  and  a  deep  blue  flower 
ftriped. 

2.  Broad-leaved  Crocus  of  the  fpring  with  a  purple 
flower.  C.  B.  This  hatha  plain  purple  flower. 

3.  Broad-leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  a  Violet- coloured 
flower.  C.  B.  This  hath  a  large  deep  blue  flower. 

4..  Spring  Crocus,  with  a  white  flower  and  a  purple 
bottom.  C.  B. 

5.  Broad-leaved,  white,  variegated.  Spring  Crocus. 
C.B. 

S.  Broad-leaved  Spring  Crocus,  with  many  purple  Vi¬ 
olet  flowers  ftriped  with  white.  C.B. 

7.  Broad-leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  an  Afb-coloured 
flower*  I 
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8.  Broad-leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  a  large  yellow 
flower.  C.  B. 

9.  Broad-leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  a  fmaller  and  paler 
yellow  flower.  C.  B. 

10.  Broad-leaved  Spring  Crocus,  with  fmaller  yellow 
flowers  ftriped  with  black. 

1 1.  Narrow-leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  a  fmaller  brim- 
ftone-coloured  flower. 

12.  Narrow-leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  a  fmall  white 
flower. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  varieties  which  I  have  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  but  there  are  many 
more  mentioned  in  the  foreign  catalogues  of  flowers, 
many  of  which  are  fo  nearly  alike,  as  fcarce  to  bedif- 
tinguiflied  *  and  if  the  feeds  of  thefe  flowers  were 
fown,  there  might  be  a  greater  variety  of  them  ob¬ 
tained  than  is  at  prefent  but  as  they  propagate  very 
fail  by  offsets,  the  feeds  are  veryrarely  regarded. 

All  thefe  feveral  varieties  of  Crocufes  are  very  hardy, 
and  will  increafe  exceedingly  by  their  roots,  efpecially 
if  they  are  fuffered  to  remain  two  or  three  years  unre¬ 
moved  ;  they  will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil  or  litiiation, 
and  are  very  great  ornaments  to  a  garden  early  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year,  before  many  other  flowers  'appear. 
They  are  commonly  planted  near  the  edges  of  borders 
on  the  hides  of  walks  •,  in  doing  of  which,  you  fhould 
be  careful  to  plant  fuch  forts  in  the  fame  line  as  flower 
at  the  fame  time,  and  are  of  an  equal  growth,  other- 
wife  the  lines  will  feem  imperfefl.  Thefe  roots,  lofe- 
ing  their  fibres  with  their  leaves,  may  then-  be  taken 
up,  and  kept  dry  until  the  beginning  of  September, 
obferving  to  keep  them  from  vermin,  for  the  mice 
are  very  fond  of  them.  When  you  plant  thefe  roots 
(after  having  drawn  a  line  upon  the  border,)  make 
holes  with  a  dibble  about  two  inches  deep  or  more, 
according  to  the  lightnefs  of  the  foil,  and  two  inches 
diftance  from  each  other,  in  which  you  muft  place 
the  roots  with  the  bud  uppermoft;  then  with  a  rake 
fill  up  the  holes  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  root  .may  be  covered  an  inch  or  more,  be¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  leave  any  of  the  holes  open ;  for 
this  will  entice  the  mice  to  them,  which,  when  once 
they  have  found  out,  will  deftroy  all  your  roots,  if 
they  are  not  prevented. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  thefe  flowers  are  commonly 
difpofed  in  gardens,  but  the  better  way  is  to  plant 
them  fix  or  eight  near  each  other  in  bunches  between 
fmall  fhrubs,  or  on  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden  ; 
where,  if  the  varieties  of  thefe  flowers  are  planted  in 
different  patches,  and  properly  intermixed,  they  will 
make  a  rhuch  better  appearance  than  when  they  are 
difpofed  in  the  old  method  of  ftrait  edgings. 

In  January,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  theCrocus  will  often 
appear  above  ground  ;  and  in  February  their  flowers 
will  appear,  before  the  green  leaves  are  grown  to  any 
length,  fo  that  the  flower  feems  at  firft  to  be  naked  ; 
but  foon  after  the  flowers  decay,  the  green  leaves 
grow  to  be  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  which  fhould  not 
be  cutoff  until  they  decay,  notwithftanding  they  ap¬ 
pear  a  little  unfightly  ;  for  by  cutting  off  the  leaves, 
the  roots  will  be  fo  weakened  as  not  to  arrive  at  half 
their  ufual.bignefs,  nor  will  their  flowers  the  fucceed- 
ingyear  be  half  fo  large.  Their  feeds  are  commonly 
ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning 
of  May,  when  the  green  leaves  begin  to  decay. 

The  autumnal  Crocufes  are  not  fo  great  increafers  as 
are  thofe  of  the  fpring,  nor  do  they  produce  feeds  in 
our  climate  •,  fo  that  they  are  lefs  common  in  the  gar¬ 
dens,  except  the  true  Saffron,  which  is  propagated 
for  ufe  in  great  plenty  in  many  parts  of  England  ; 
thefe  muft  be  taken  up  every  third  year,  as  was  di¬ 
rected  for  the  Spring  Crocufes,  otherwife  the  roots 
will  run  long,'  and  produce  no  flowers  •,  but  they 
fhould  not  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  longer  than  the 
beginning  of  Auguft,  for  they  commonly  produce 
their  flowers  the  beginning  of  October ;  fo  that  if 
they  remain  too  long  out  of  the  ground,  they  will  not 
produce  their  flowers  fo-ftrong,  nor  in  fuch  plenty, 
as  when  they  are  planted  early. 
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The  method  of  cultivating  Saffron  bemg  fomewM 
curious,  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  inie  t  in  this 
place  an  abftraft  of  it,  as  it  was  prefented  to  the  Royal 

Society  by  Dr.  James  Douglafsi  n 

As  Saffron  grows  at  prefent  moft  plentifully  in  Cam- 
bridsrefhire,  and  has  grown  formerly  in  feveral  other 
counties  of  England,  the  methbd  of  culture  does  not, 

I  believe,  vary  much  in  any  of  them,  and  therefore  I 
iudee  it  fufficient  to  fet  down  here  the  oblervations 
which  I  employed  proper  perfons,  in  different  fealons, 
to  make,  in  the  years  1723,  1724,  1  yzsi  and  I  72  ’ 
up  and  down  all  that  large  tra 6t  of  ground  that  lies 
between  Saffron-Walden  and  Cambridge,  in  a  circle 

about  ten  miles  diameter.  ,  , 

In  that  county  Saffron  has  been  cultivated,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  may  be  reafonably  expected,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  thereof  are  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it 

than  they  are  any  where  elfe.  .  f  , 

I  fhall  begin  with  the  choice  and  preparation  of  the 
ground.  The  greateft  part  of  the  traft  already  men¬ 
tioned  is  an  open  level  country,  with  few  inclofures  •, 
and  the  cuftom  there  is,  as  in  moft  other  places  to 
crop  two  years,  and  let  the  land  be  fallow  the  third. 
Saffron  is  generally  planted  upon  fallow  ground,  and, 
all  other  things  being  alike,  they  prefer  that  which 

has  borne  Barley  the  year  before. 

The  Saffron  grounds  are  feldom  above  three  acres, 
or  lefs  than  one  j  and  in  choofing,  the  principal  thing 
they  have  regard  to  is,  that  they  be  well  expofed,  the 
foil  not  poor,  nor  a  very  ftiff  clay,  but  a  temperate 
dry  mould,  fuch  as  commonly  lies  upon  chalk,  and 
is  of  an  Hazel  colour ;  though  if  every  thing  elfe 
anfwers,  the  colour  of  the  mould  is  pretty  much 


negledled. 

The  ground  being  made  choice  of,  about  Lady-Day, 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  it  muff:  be  carefully  plough¬ 
ed,  the  furrows  being  drawn  much  clofer  together, 
and  deeper,  if  the  foil  will  allow  it,  than  is  done  for 
any  kind  of  corn ;  and  accordingly,  the  charge  is 
greater. 

About  five  weeks  after,  during  any  time  in  the 
month  of  May,  they  lay  between  twenty  and  thirty 
loads  of  dung  upon  each  acre,  and  having  fpread  it 
with  great  care,  they  plough  it  in  as  before.  The 
fhorteil  rotten  dung  is  the  beft ;  and  the  farmers,  who 
have  the  conveniency  of  making  it,  fpare  no  pains  to 
make  it  good,  being  fure  of  a  proportionable  price 
for  it.  About  Midfummer  they  plough  a  third  time, 
and  between  every  fixteen  feet  and  an  half,  or  pole 
in  breadth,  they  leave  a  broad  furrow  or  trench,  which 
ferves  both  as  a  boundary  to  the  feveral  parcels,  when 
there  are  feveral  proprietors  to  one  inclofure,  and  to 
throw  the  weeds  in  at  the  proper  feafon. 

To  this  head  likewife  belongs  the  fencing  of  the 
grounds,  becaufe  moft  commonly,  though  not  always, 
that  is  done  before  they  plant.  The  fences  confift  of 
what  they  call  dead  hedges,  or  hurdles,  to  keep  out 
not  only  cattle  of  all  forts,  but  efpecially  hares,  which 
would  otherwife  feed  on  the  Saffron  leaves  during  the 
winter. 

About  the  weather  we  need  not  only  obferve,  that 
the  hotteft  fummers  are  certainly  the  beft,  and  there¬ 
with,  if  there  be  gentle  fhowers  from  time  to  time, 
they  can  hardly  mifs  of  a  plentiful  crop,  if  the  ex¬ 
treme  cold,  fnow,  or  rain  of  the  foregoing  winter 
have  not  prejudiced  the  heads. 

The  next  general  part  of  the  culture  of  Saffron  is, 
planting,  or  letting  the  roots ;  the  only  inftrument 
ufed  for  which  is  a  narrow  fpade,  commonly  termed  a 
fpijt  ffiovel. 

Tfie  time  of  planting  is  commonly  in  the  month  of 
Jiily,  a  little  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  weather 
anlwer.  The  method  is  this  :  one  man  with  his  fpit 
ftiovel  raifes  between  three  and  four  inches  of  earth, 
and  throws  it  before  him  about  fix  or  more  inches  •, 
two  perfons,  generally  women,  following  with  heads, 
place  them  in  the  fartheft  edge  of  the  trench  he 
makes,  at  three  inches  diftance  from  each  other,  or 
thereabouts  •,  as  foon  as  the  digger  or  fpitter  has  gone 
once  the  breadth  ol  the  ridge,  he  begins  again  at  the 
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other  fide,  and  digging  as  before,  covers  the  roots 
laft  fet,  and  makes  the  fame  room  for  the  fetters  to 
place  a  new  row,  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  firft^ 
that  they  are  from  one  another.  Thus  they  go  on,  . 
till  a  whole  ridge,  containing  commonly  one  rod,  is 
planted  and  the  only  nicety  in  digging  is,  to  leave 
lome  part  of  the  ftrft  ftratum  of  earth  untouched,  to 
lie  under  the  roots,  and,  in  fetting,  to  place  the  roots 
diredtly  upon  their  bottom. 

What  fort  of  roots  are  to  be  preferred  fhall  be  (hewn 
under  the  fourth  head,  but  it  muff:  be  obferved  in  this, 
place,  that  formerly,  when  roots  were  very  dear,  they 
did  not  plant  them  fo  thick  as  they  do  now  ;  and  that 
they  have  always  fome  regard  to  thefize  of  the  roots,- 
placing  the  largeft  at  a  greater  diftance  than  the  fmall 
ones.  _  - 

The  quantity  of  roots  planted  m  an  acre."  is  generally 
about  1 6  quarters,  or  128  buftiels,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  diftances  left  between  them,  as  before  af- 
figned,  and  fuppofing  all  to  be  an  inch  in  diameter 
one  with  another,  ought  to  amount  to  392,040  iff 
number. 

From  the  time  that  the  roots  are  planted,  till  about 
the  beginning  of  September,  or  fombtimes  later, 
there  is  no  more  labour  about  them  •,  but  as  they  theri 
begin  to  fpire,  and  are  ready  to  ffiew  themfelves 
above  ground  (which  is  known  by  digging  a  few  out 
of  the  earth,)  the  ground  muff:  be  .carefully  pared 
with  a  lharp  hoe,  and  the  weeds,  _  &c.  raked  into  the. 
furrows,  otherwife  they  would  hinder  the  growth  of 
the  plants. 

In  fome  time  after  appear  the  Saffron  flowers,  and 
this  leads  us  to  the  third  branch  of  our  prefent  me¬ 
thod.  The  flowers  are  gathered  as  well  before  as  after 
they  are  full  blown,  and  the  moft  proper  time  for 
this  is  early  in  the  morning.  The  owners  of  the  Saf¬ 
fron  get  together  a  fufficient  number  of  hands,  who 
place  themfelves  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  who 
pull  off  the  whole  flowers,  and  throw  them  handful 
by  handful  into  a  bafket,  and  fo  continue  till  all  the 
flowers  are  gathered,  which  happens  commonly  about 
ten  or  eleven  o’clock. 

Having  then  carried  home  all  they  have  got,  they 
immediately  fpread  them  upon  a  large  table,  and  fall 
to  picking  out  the  filamenta  ftyli,  or  chives,  and  to¬ 
gether  with  them  a  pretty  long  proportion  of  the  fty- 
lus  itfelf,  or  firing  to  which  they  are  joined;  the  reft 
of  the  flower  they  throw  away  as  ufelefs.  The  next 
morning  they  return  into  the  field  again,  whether  it  be 
wet  or  dry  weather,  and  fo  on  daily,  even  on  Sun¬ 
days,  till  the  whole  crop  be  gathered. 

The  chives  being  all  picked  out  of  the  flowers,  the 
next  labour  about  them  is  to  dry  them  on  the  kiln. 
The  kiln  is  built  upon  a  thick  plank  (that  it  may  be 
moved  from  place  to  place)  fupported  by  four  ffiort 
legs ;  the  outfide  coqfifts  of  eight  pieces  of  wood 
about  three  inches  thick,  in  form  of  a  quadrangular 
frame,  about  twelve  inches  fquare  at  the  bottom  on 
the  infide,  and  twenty-two  inches  at  top,  which  is 
likewife  equal  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  it.  On 
the  forefide  is  left  a  hole  about  eight  inches  fquare, 
and  four  inches  above  the  plank,  through  which  the 
fire  is  put  in ;  over  all  the  reft  laths  are  laid  pretty 
thick,  clofe  to  one  another,  and  nailed  to  the  frame 
already  mentioned,  and  then  are  plaiftered  over  on  both 
fides,  as  are  alfo  the  planks  at  bottom  very  thick,  to 
ferve  for  a  hearth.  Over  the  mouth,  or  wideft  part,  • 
goes  a  hair  cloth,  fixed  to  the  fides  of  the  kiln,  and 
likewife  to  two  rollers,  or  moveable  pieces  of  wood, 
which  are  turned  by  wedges  or  ferews,  in  order  to 
ftretch  the  cloth.  Inftead  of  the  hair  cloth,  many 
people  now  ufe  a  net-work,  or  iron  wire,  with  which 
it  is  obferved  that  the  Saffron  dries  fooner,  and  with 
lefs  quantity  of  fuel ;  but  the  difficulty  in  preferving 
the  Saffron  from  burning,  makes  the  hair  cloth  be 
preferred  by  the  niceft  judges  in  drying. 

The  kiln  is  placed  in  a  light  part  of  the  houfe,  and 
they  begin  by  laying  five  or  fix  ffieets  of  white  paper 
on  the  hair  cloth,  upon  which  they  fpread  the  wet 
Saffron  between  two  and  three  inches  thick this  they 

cover 
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'  cover  with  other  fheets  of  paper,  and  6ver  thefe  lay  a 
coarfe  blanket  five  or  fix  times  doubled,  or,  inftead 
thereof,  a  canvas  pillow  filled  with  ftraw  ;  and  after' 
the  fire  has  been  lighted  for  fome  time,  the  whole  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  board,  having  a  large  weight  upon  it. 

At  firft  they  give  it  a  pretty  ftrong  heat,  to  make 
the  chives  fweat  (as  their  expreflion  is  -,)  and  in  this, 
if  they  do  not  ufe  a  great  deal  of  care,  they  are  in 
danger  of  fcorching,  and  fo  of  fpoiling  all  that  is  on 
the  kiln. 

""When  it  has  been  thus  dried  about  an  hour,  they 
take  off  the  board,  blanket,  and  upper  papers,  and 
take  the  Saffron  off  from  that  which  lies  next  it, 
raifing  at  the  fame  time  the  edges  of  the  cake  with  a 
knife ;  then  laying  on  the  paper  again,  they  Aide  in 
another  board  between  the  hair  cloth  and  upper  pa¬ 
pers,  and  turn  both  papers  and  Saffron  upfide-down, 
afterwards  covering  them  as  above. 

The  fame  heat  is  continued  for  an  hour  longer  ;  then 
they  look  on  the  cake  again,  free  it  from  the  papers, 
and  turn  it  •,  then  they  cover  it,  and  lay  on  the  weight 
as  before.  If  nothing  happens  amifs  during  thefe 
firft  two  hours,  they  reckon  the  danger  to  be  over ; 
for  they  have  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  keep  a  gen¬ 
tle  fire,  and  to  turn  their  cakes  every  half  hour  till 
thoroughly  dry,  for  the  doing  of  which  as  it  ought, 
there  are  required  full  twenty-four  hours.  .  . 

In  drying  the  larger  plump  chives  they  ufe  nothing 
more,  but  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  crop,  when 
thefe  come  to  be  fmaller,  they  fprinkle  the  cake  with 
a  little  fmall  beer,  to  make  it  fweet  as  it  ought  5  and 
they  begin  now  to  think,  that  ufing  two  linen  cloths 
next  the  cake,  inftead  of  the  two  innermoft  papers, 
may  be  of  fome  advantage  in  drying,  but  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  followed  as  yet  but  by  few. 

Their  fire  may  be  made  of  any  kind  of  fuel,  but  that 
which  fmokes  the  leaft  is  beft,  and  charcoal,  for  that 
reafon,  is  preferred  to  any  other. 

What  quantity  of  Saffron  a  firft  crop  will  produce,  is 
very  uncertain  •,  fometimes  five  or  fix  pounds  of  wet 
chives  are  got  from  one  rood,  fometimes  not  above 
one  6r  two,  and  fometimes  not  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  gather  and  dry  it ;  but  this  is  always 
to  be  obferved,  that  about  five  pounds  of  wet  Saffron 
go  to  make  one  pound  of  dry,  for  the  firft  three  weeks 
of  the  crop,  and  fix  pounds  during  the  laft  week  ;  and 
when  the  heads  are  planted  very  thick,  two  pounds 
of  dried  Saffron  may,  at  a  medium,  be  allowed  to  an 
acre  for  the  firft  crop,  and  twenty-four  pounds  for 
the  two  remaining,  the  third  being  confiderably  larger 
than  the  feqond. 

In  order  to  obtain  thefe,  there  is  only  a  repetition  to 
be  made  every  year  of  the  labour  of  hoeing,  gather¬ 
ing,  picking,  and  drying,  in  the  fame  manner  as  be¬ 
fore  fet  down,  without  the  addition  of  any  thing  new, 
except  that  they  let  cattle  into  die  fields,  after  the 
leaves  are  decayed,  to  feed  upon  the  weeds,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  mow  them  for  the  fame  ufe. 

About  the  Midfummer  after  the  third  crop  is  gather¬ 
ed,  the  roots  muft  be  all  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  •, 
the  management  requifite  for  which,  is  the  fourth 
thing  to  be  treated  of.  To  take  up  the  Saffron  heads, 
or  break  up  the  ground  (as  the  term  is,)  they  fome¬ 
times  plough  it,  fometimes  ufe  a  forked  kind  of  hoe, 
called  a  pattock,  and  then  the  ground  is  harrowed 
once  or  twice  over  •,  during  all  which  time  of  plough¬ 
ing,  or  digging,  and  harrowing,  fifteen  or  more  peo¬ 
ple  will  find  work  enough  to  follow  and  gather  the 
heads  as  they  are  turned  up. 

They  are  next  to  be  carried  to  the  houfe  in  facks,  and 
there  cleaned  and  rafed  ;  this  labour  confifts  in  clean¬ 
ing  the  roots  thoroughly  from  earth,  and  from  the 
remains  of  old  roots,  old  involucra,  and  excrefcences, 
and  thus  they  become  fit  to  be  planted  in  new  ground 
immediately,  or  to  be  kept  for  fome  time  without 
danger  of  fpoiling. 

The  quantity  of  roots  taken  up,  in  proportion  to 

.  thofe  which  were  planted,  is  uncertain  ;  but  at  a  me¬ 
dium,  it  may  be  faid,  that  allowing  for  all  the  acci¬ 
dents  which  happened  to  them  in  the  ground,  and  in 
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breaking  up  from  each  acre,  may  be  had  twenty-fifcu 
quarters  of  clean  roots,  all  fit  to  be  planted, 

The  owners  are  fure  to  choofe  for  their  own  ufe  the 
largeft,  plumpeft,  and  fatteft  roots,  but  do  leaft  of 
all  approve  the  longeft  pointed  ones,  which  they  call 
fpickets,  or  fpickards,  for  very  fmall,  round,  or  flat 
roots,  are  fometimes  obferved  to  flower  welh 
This  is  the  whole  culture  of  Saffron  in  the  county 
above-mentioned,  and  we  have  only  now  to  confider 
the  charges  and  profits  which  may  be  fuppofed,  one 
year  with  another,  to  attend  that  branch  of  agricul- 


ture  ;  and  of  thefe  I  have  drawn  up  the 

following 

computation  for  one  acre  of  ground,  according  to  the 
price  of  labour  in  this  country. 

1.  s.  d. 

Rent  for  three  years  —  —  — - 

3 

0 

0 

Ploughing  for  three  years  —  — 

0 

18 

0 

Dunging  —  —  —  — -  — 

3 

12 

0 

Hedging  —  —  —  —  — 

1 

16 

0 

Spitting  and  fetting  the  heads  — - 

1 

12 

0 

Weeding  or  paring  the  ground  — 

1 

4 

0 

Gathering  and  picking  the  flowers 

6 

10 

0 

Drying  the  flowers  —  —  —  — 

1 

6 

0 

Inftruments  of  labour  for  three  years, 


with  the  kiln,  about 


Ploughing  the  ground  once,  and  har-  ? 
rowing  twice  —  —  —  —  3 

0 

12 

O 

Gathering  the  Saffron  heads  —  — « 

1 

0 

O 

Raifing  the  heads  —  —  — 

1 

12 

O 

Total  charge 

23 

12 

O 

This  calculation  is  made  upon  fuppofition,  that  an 
acre  of  ground  yields  twenty-fix  pounds  of  nett  Saf¬ 
fron  in  three  years,  which  I  ftated  only  as  a  mean 
quantity  between  the  greateft  and  the  leaft,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  price  of  Saffron  muft  be  judged  accordingly, 
which  I  think  cannot  be  done  better  than  by  fixing  it 
at  30  fhillings  per  pound;  fince  in  very  plentiful 
years  it  is  fold  at  twenty,  and  is  fometimes  worth  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  pounds ;  at  this  rate,  twenty- 
fix  pounds  of  Saffron  are  worth  thirty-nine  pounds, 
and  the  nett  profits  of  an  acre  of  ground  producing 
Saffron,  will,  in  three  years,  amount  to  fifteen  pounds* 
thirteen  fhillings,  or  about  five  pounds  four  fhillings 
yearly. 

This,  I  fay,  may  be  reckoned  the  nett  profit  of  ah 
acre  of  Saffron,  luppofing  that  all  the  labour  were  to 
be  hired  for  ready  money ;  but  as  the  planter  and  fa¬ 
mily  do  a  confiderable  part  of  the  work  themfelves, 
fome  of  this  expence  is  faved ;  that  is,  by  planting 
Saffron,  he  may  not  only  reafonably  exped  to  clear 
about  five  pounds  yearly  per  acre,  but  alfo  to  main¬ 
tain  himfelf  and  family  for  fome  part  of  each  year  ; 
and  it  is  upon  this  fuppofition  only,  that  the  refult  of 
other  computations  can  be  faid  to  have  any  tolerable 
degree  of  exactnefs,  but  the  calculations  themfelves 
are  undoubtedly  very  inaccurate.  _  , 

I  have  faid  nothing  here  concerning  the  charge  in 
buying,  or  profits  in  felling,  the  Saffron  heads,  be- 
caufe,  in  many  large  trads  of  ground,  thefe  muft  at 
length  balance  one  another,  while  the  quantity  of 
ground  planted  yearly  continues  the  fame,  which  has 
been  pretty  much  the  cafe  for  feveral  years  paft. 

Dr.  Patrick  Blair,  defigning  to  treat  concerning  the 
Crocus,  in  his  fixth  Decad  of  his  Pharmaco-Botanolo- 
gia,  did,  in  the  year  1725,  fend  to  me  the  following 
queries : 

1.  After  what  manner  the  fpecies  are  propagated  ? 

2.  Whether  the  tap-root  fprings  firft,  or  the  bulb  ? 

3.  At  what  feafon  the  leaves  fpring  forth  ? 

To  thefe  queries  I  fent  him  the  following  anfwer : 

1.  As  to  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies. 

This  is  only  by  the  roots  or  offsets,  which  the  old 
roots  produce  in  great  plenty,  for  I  never  faw  any 
thing  like  a  feed,  or  a  feed-veffel  produced,  though  I 
have  let  ftand  great  quantities  of  flowers  purpofely 
to  try. 

2.  As  to  the  query,  Whether  the  tap-root  fprings 

firft,  and  the  bulb  be  afterwards  formed  ? 

4  Mr  As 
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As  foon  as  the  roots  begin  to  (hoot  upwards,  there 
are  commonly  two  or  three  large  tap-roots  fent  forth 
from  the  fide  of  the  old  root,  which  will  run  down¬ 
right  two  inches  and  a  half  or  more,  into  the  ground  •, 
at  the  place  where  thefe  bulbs  firft  come  out  from  the 
old  one,  will  be  formed  a  bulb  fometimes  (though 
not  always,  as  you  will  hear  prefently  *,J  and  this  tap¬ 
root  decays.  The  bulb  will  increafe  "in  its  bignefs* 
tiil  at  laft  it  quite  falls  off,  and  is  then  left  entire, 
which  commonly  happens  in  April,  when  the  green 
beo-ins  to  decay ;  but  many  times  thefe  tap  or  car- 
rotty  roots  never  produce  any  bulbs,  but  always  re¬ 
tain  the  fame  figure,  and  for  ever  after,  I  believe  are 
barren  ;  for  I  planted  a  parcel  of  thefe  carrotty  roots 
four  years  ago  in  a  little  bed,  where  they  have  ever 
fince  remained,  but  have  not  produced  one  fingle 
flower,  notwithftanding  they  have  produced  a  nu¬ 
merous  offspring  of  the  fame  carrotty  roots. 

And  the  people  about  Saffron  Walden  are  well  ap- 
prifed  of  this  barrennefs,  and  therefore  throw  away 
all  fuch  roots  when  they  make  a  new  plantation  •,  but 
as  this  change  of  the  root  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Saf¬ 
fron  only,  permit  me  to  digrefs  a  little,  to  give  you 
fome  account  of  this  matter. 

In  the  parifh  of  Fulham,  near  London,  the  garden¬ 
ers  ufed  to  drive  a  great  trade  in  the  Jonquil,  orNar- 
ciffus  juncifolius,  flore  multiplici,  at  which  place  the 
greateft  quantity  of  thofe  roots  was  raifed  for  fale, 
as  perhaps  was  in  any  part  of  England,  and  turned 
to  as  great  account  for  the  mafter,  as  any  crop  they 
could  employ  their  ground  in,  till  of  late  years,  that 
moft  of  their  roots  have  turned  carrotty,  and  fo 
proved  barren,  or  have  produced  only  fingle  flowers  ; 
io  that  the  gardeners  being  hereby  difheartened,  have 
thrown  them  out  entirely,  negledling  to  cultivate 
them,  fatisfying  themfelves  with  this  reafon,  that 
their  ground  was  tired  with  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  Crocus.  Befides  thofe  roots  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  there  will  be  three  or  four  fmall 
bulbs  formed  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  and 
fome  underneath,  which  from  the  firft  appearance 
affume  the  round  ftiape  of  its  parent  root,  and  have 
no  tap-root  belonging  to  them  ;  thofe  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  root  rarely  emit  fo  much  as  a  fibre,  but 
receive  their  nourilhment  immediately  from  the  old 
root  •,  but  thofe  on  the  under  fide  fend  out  many  fi¬ 
bres  all  around,  by  which  they  draw  their  nourilhment 
from  the^ground ;  thefe  being  parted  from  the  old 
root  much  fooner  than  the  other,  ftand  in  need  of  fit 
organs  for  receiving  their  nourilhment. 

I  have  fometimes  taken  up  fome,  through  the  middle 
of  which  hath  been  a  root  of  the  Gramen  caninum, 
or  Couch  Grafs,  which  fome  people  have  imagined 
had  ftrength  enough  to  force  its  way  through  the  Cro¬ 
cus  root  •,  but  the  truth  is,  the  root  of  the  Grafs 
clofely  adhering  to  the  old  root  of  the  Crocus,  juft 
at  the  place  where  the  young  roots  were  emitted,  thefe 
young  roots  being  quick  of  growth,  inclofed  the 
root  of  the  Grafs,  and  thus  I  have  feen  feveral  roots 
run  through  each  other  in  the  fame  manner. 

But  befides  thele  offsets  mentioned,  diredtly  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  root  is  one  large  root  formed,  of 
equal  bignefs  with  the  old  one,  and  this  is  the  time 
that  the  root  is  Radix  gemina,  as  Tournefort  calls  it ; 
for  they  are  not  fo  at  any  other  feafon,  and  therefore 
I  think  it  a  very  improper  appellation ;  for  when  the 
new  roots  are  perfectly  formed,  the  old  ones,  with 
their  coats,  fall  off  and  die,  and  leave  the  new  roots 
all  fingle.  This  has  occafioned  feveral  people  to 
doubt  of  what  Tournefort  had  faid  of  the  roots,  till 
I  took  up  fome  plants  at  that  feafon,  and  with  them 
the  two  roots  of  equal  bignefs,  i.  e.  the  old  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  new  one  at  the  top. 

Dr.  Blair  alfo  happening,  in  viewing  a  root,  to  be 
lurprifed  with  a  different  appearance  from  what  he  had 
feen  before  or  heard  of,  fent  me  another  letter. 

1  he  manner  of  the  root  was  thus  •,  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  bulb,  where  it  fends  forth  all  the  leaves 
within  a  common  tunicle,  at  the  exit  there  was  an  ap¬ 
pendix  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  about  the  groff- 
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nefs  of  a  large  turkey  or  goofe-quill,  cylindrical  and 
blunt,  without  the  leaft  radical  fibre,  by  which  it 
might  receive  the  nourishment,  fmooth  or  polifhed, 
and  bluifh  in  the  furface,  confifting  of  feveral  circular 
lines,  when  cut  tranfverfly  ;  white,  with  a  hard 
greenifh  center  like  a  Carrot,  when  it  hath  pufhed 
forth  the  flowering-ftem,  not  unlike  the  ftolones  of 
of  fome  running  root,  fuch  as  the  Mints  below  ground, 
only  the  extremity  defeended  obliquely,  inftead  of  af- 
cending,  to  fend  forth  leaves  to  produce  a  new  plant; 
and  what  is  moft  remarkable,  this  did  not  happen  to 
one  or  two  plants,  but  to  the  whole  bundle,  which 
were  above  twenty  diftintft  roots,  differing  in  nothing 
but  majus  and  minus  •,  the  bulb  leemed  at  the  fame 
time  to  be  pined  and  emaciated,  though  it  emitted 
large  radical  fibres  like  thofe  of  a  Leak. 

I  having  received  this  account  from  him  by  letter, 
fent  him  the  following  anfwer  : 

I  received  yours  in  anfwer  to  my  laft,  with  the  figure 
of  the  roots  of  fome  fets  of  Crocus  Autumnalis  you 
have  taken  out  of  the  ground  ;  I  have  found  a  figure 
in  Dodonaeus  which  correfponds  with  it,  and  thofe 
roots  are  no  new  thing  with  the  Saffron  gardeners, 
who  always  throw  them  away  when  they  make  frelh 
plantations. 

Your  figure  does  not  agree  with  my  tap-roots,  as 
you  will  fee  by  the  figure  taken  as  juft  from  the  life 
as  I  could.  In  mine  you  will  find  the  bulb  turned 
Sideways,  which  I  ftill  find  to  be  conftant  in  all  the 
roots  I  have  examined,  which  have  been  a  great  many, 
and  makes  me  fufpedl  thefe  tap-roots  are  occafioned  - 
by  the  accidental  pofition  of  the  roots  in  planting, 
which  may  retard  the  afeending  fap,  the  flowering- 
ftem  being  thereby  turned  into  a  crooked  figure, 
and  the  tap-roots  are  full  of  longitudinal  veffels,  of 
a  confiderable  dimenfion ;  fo  that  the  greater  attraft- 
ing  power  of  the  fap  being  hereby  diverted  down¬ 
wards,  the  flower-ftem  may  be  quite  deftitute  of  pro¬ 
per  nouriftiment. 

The  method  you  propofe  to  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ency,  will  not  do,  for  I  have  removed  fome  of  thefe 
roots  at  the  feafon  when  the  tap-roots  were  forming, 
and  this  alone  deftroyed  them  all ;  fo  that  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  the  cutting  them  off  entirely  will  kill  them. 
The  method  I  ufed  with  the  Jonquils  was,  to  lay 
fome  tiles  juft  under  the  roots,  to  prevent  their  run¬ 
ning  downwards,  but  this  has  not  anfwered,  nor  do  I 
think  it  poffible  wholly  to  recover  them  ;  for  the  al¬ 
teration  is  not  only  in  the  root  and  flower,  but  alfo 
in  the  leaf  and  blade,  which  before  was  fiftulous,  but 
after  this  alteration  in  the  root,  becomes  a  plain  ful- 
cated  leaf,  and  if  it  ever  bloffoms  after,  the  flowers 
are  large  and  fingle,  which  before  were  fmall  and 
double  •,  but  the  Saffron,  after  the  change  of  its  roots, 
produces  a  fmall  narrow  blade,  feldom  half  the  length 
of  thofe  in  a  natural  ftate. 

Upon  this  Dr.  Blair  formed  this  conclufion : 

Thefe  additional  obfervations  plainly  fhew,  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  carrotty  root,  nor  the  blafted  tap-root,  as  I 
may  call  it,  are  merely  accidental,  or  what  may  be 
called  lufus  naturae,  but  certain  difeafes  incident  to 
fuch  roots ;  for  were  they  accidental,  they  would  not 
have  the  fame  appearances  to  different  perfons  in  dif¬ 
ferent  foils  and  climates,  nor  would  fo  many  taken 
up  together  have  fuch  a  refemblance  to  each  other,  as 
I  have  twice  obferved. 

C  ROTO  LARI  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  771.  Dill.Elth. 
122.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  644.  [of  Kporuhov,  Gr.  rat¬ 
tle  ;  becaufe  its  feeds  in  the  pods,  when  ripe,  make 
a  rattling  noife  when  ihaken,  or  becaufe  the  infants 
of  the  Indians  make  ufe  of  the  branches  of  this  plant 
furnilhed  with  pods  inftead  of  rattles.] 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  divided  into  three  large 
fegments-y  the  two  upper  refting  on  the  ftandard ,  the 
lower  is  concave ,  trifid ,  and  is  Jituated  below  the  keel . 
The  flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  kind  \  the  ftandard  is  large , 
heart-Jhaped  and  pointed  \  the  wings  are  oval  and  half 
the  length  of  the  ftandard ;  the  keel  is  pointed  and  as  long  * 
as  the  wings ;  it  hath  ten  ftamina  which  are  united ,  ter -  ' 

minated 
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minated  by  Jingle  fummits ,  and  an  oblong  reflexed ger men,  j 
fupporting  a  Jingle  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  ’The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jhort  turgid  pod  with  one 
cell ,  opening  with  two  valves ,  and  filled  with  kidney- 

fhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fe&ion  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  intitled  Diadelphia  De- 
candria  the  flowers  of  this  clafs  and  fe&ion  having  ten 
ftamina  joined  in  two  bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

4.  Crotolaria  ( Verrucofa )  foliis  fimplicibus  ovatis,  fti- 
pulis  lunatis  declinatis  ramis  tetragonis.  Flor.  Zeyl. 
277.  Crotolaria  with  frngle  oval  leaves ,  lunated  declining 
ftiptda,  and  four-cornered  branches.  Crotolaria  Afiatica 
folio  iingulari  verrucofo,  floribus  caeruleis.  H.  L. 

J99- 

2.  Crotolaria  ( Pilofa )  foliis  fimplicibus  lanceolatis  pi- 
loiis,  petiolis  decurrentibus.  Crotolaria  with  Jingle , 
hairy,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  running  foot-ftalks.  Cro¬ 
tolaria  Americana,  caule  alato  foliis  pilofis,  floribus 
in  thyrfo  luteis.  Martyn.  Cent.  43. 

3.  Crotolaria  ( Sagittalis )  foliis  fimplicibus  lanceolatis 
ftipulis  folitariis  decurrentibus  bidentatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
357.  Crotolaria  with  frngle  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and 
Jingle ftipula  indented.  Crotolaria  hirfuta  minor  Ameri¬ 
cana  herbacea,  caule  ad  fummum  lagittato.  H.  L. 
202. 

4.  Crotolaria  ( Fruticofa )  foliis  fimplicibus,  lineari- 
lanceolatis  hirfutis,  petiolis  decurrentibus,  caule  fru- 
ticofo.  Crotolaria  with  fngle ,  narrow ,  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  which  are  hairy,  running  foot-ftalks,  and  a  Jhrubby 
ftalk.  Crotolaria  frutefcens  hirfuta,  flore  luteo,  ra- 
mulis  alatis,  foliis  mucronatis.  Houft.  MSS. 

5.  Crotolaria  ( Juncea )  foliis  fimplicibus  lanceolatis, 

petiolatis  caule  ftriato.  Hort.  Cliff.  357.  Crotolaria 
with  fngle  fpear-fhaped  leaves  having  foot-ftalks.  Cro¬ 
tolaria  Benghalenfis  foliis  geniftae  hirfutis.  Pluk.  Aim. 
121.  1 

6.  Crotolaria  ( Perfoliata )  foliis  perfoliatis  cordato- 
ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1005.  Crotolaria  with  oval 
heart-fhaped  leaves  perforated  by  the  ftalks*  Crotolaria 
perfoliata*  folio.  Hort.  Elth.  122.  tab.  102. 

7.  Crotolaria  ( Retufa )  foliis  fimplicibus,  oblongis 
•cuneiformibus  retufis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  276.  Crotolaria  with 
fngle ,  oblong ,  wedge-fhaped  leaves ,  reflexed  at  the  top. 
Crotolaria  Afiatica,  floribus  luteis,  folio  fingularo 
cordiformi.  H.  L.  200. 

8.  Crotolaria  ( Villofa )  foliis  fimplicibus  ovatis  villo- 
fis,  petiolis  fimpliciffimis,  ramis  teretibus.  Hort.  Cliff. 
357.  Crotolaria  with  fngle ,  oval,  hairy  leaves ,  fngle 
pedicles  and  taper  branches.  Crotolaria  arborefcens 
Africana,  Styracis  folio.  H.  L.  1 70. 

9.  Crotolaria  (. Angulata )  foliis  ovatis  fefiilibus,  ra- 
mulis  angulatis  hirfutis,  floribus  lateralibus  fimplicifli- 
mis.  Crotolaria  with  oval  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the 
branches,  which  are  angular,  hairy ,  and  fngle  flowers 
proceeding  from  the  fdes  of  the  branches. 

10.  Crotolaria  ( Laburnifolia )  foliis  ternatis  ovatis 
acuminatis,  ftipulis  nullis,  leguminibus  pedicillatis. 
Flor.  Zeyl.  278.  Crotolaria  with  oval,  trifoliate,  pointed 
leaves,  no  ftipiila ,  and  foot-ftalks  to  the  pods.  Crotola¬ 
ria  Afiatica  frutefcens,  floribus  luteis  amplis  trifo- 
liata.  H.  L.  196. 

11.  Crotolaria  {Alba)  foliis  ternis  lanceolato-ovatis, 
caule  lsevi  herbaceo,  racemo  terminali.  Hort.  Cliff. 
499.  Crotolaria  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  ternate  leaves, 
fmooth  herbaceous  ftalks,  which  are  terminated  by  loofe 
fpikes  of  flowers.  Anonis  Caroliniana  perennis  non 
fpinofa,  foliorum  marginibus"  integris,  floribus  in- 
thyrfo  candidis.  Martyn.  Cent.  44. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  India.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  hath  an  herbaceous  four-cor¬ 
nered  ftalk,  rifing  about  two  feet  high,  dividing 
into  three  or  four  branches  •,  thefe  have  alfo  four  acute 
angles,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  warted  leaves, 
of  a  pale  green  colour,  Handing  on  very  fhort  foot- 
ftalks  •,  the  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  at  the  end 

•  of  the  branches,  which  are  of  the  butterfly  fhape,  and 
of  a  light  blue  colour,  fucceeded  by  fhort  turgid 
pods,  which  inclofe  one  row  of  kidney-fhaped 
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feeds. .  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  bs 
fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  ahd  when  the 
plants  are  come  up  an  inch  high,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  to  another  hot- bed  to  bring  them  for¬ 
ward,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  till  they 
have  taken  new  root-,  after  which  they  fhould  have 
free  air  admitted  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  warmth 
of  the  fealon,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak. 
When  the  plants  have  acquired  ftrength  in  this  bed, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  with  balls  of  earth 
to  their  roots,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot, 
filled  with  light  kitchen-garden  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  carefully 
fhading  them  till  they  are  rooted  again ;  then  they 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender 
exotic  plants,  giving  them  proper  air  and  water  in 
warm  weather ;  when  the  plants  are  grown  fo  tall  as 
to  nearly  reach  the  glaftes  of  the  hot-bed,  the  pots 
may  be  removed  into  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  or  ftove, 
where  they  may  be  fcreened  from  inclement  weather, 
and  have  proper  air  in  hot  weather ;  with  this  treat¬ 
ment  the  plants  will  flower  in  July,  and  continue  to 
produce  frelh  fpikes  of  flowers  till  the  end  of  Auguft; 
and  thofe  fpikes  of  flowers  which  appear  early  in  the 
feafon,  will  be  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  September, 
foon  after  which  the  plants  will  decay. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  me  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ;  this  rifes  with  a  comprefled 
winged  ftalk  near  three  feet  high,  putting  outfeveral 
fide  branches,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
near  three  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  covered 
with  foft  hairs,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  alter¬ 
nately;  from  the  foot-ftalks  of  each  there  runs  a 
border  or  leafy  wing,  along  both  fides  of  the  branches; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
the  ftandard  being  ftretched  out  a  confiderable  length 
beyond  the  wings.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
turgid  pods,  which,  when  ripe,  are  of  a  deep  blue 
colour,  having  one  row  of  fmall  kidney-fhaped  feeds, 
which  are  of  a  greepifh  brown  colour.  This  flowers 
and  feeds  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former,  and 
requires  the  fame  treatment. 

The  third  fort  was  fent  me  from  South  Carolina  by 
the  late  Dr.  Dale,  and  alfo  from  Jamaica  by  Dr. 
Houftoun,  fo  that  it  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts 
of  America ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with 
a  flender  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing  into 
three  or  four  fpreading  branches,  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long  oval  leaves  fitting  clofe.  The  upper  part  of  the 
branches  have  two  leafy  borders  or  wings,  running 
from  one  leaf  to  the  other,  but  the  lower  part  of  the 
branches  have  none ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers 
arife  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  thofe  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  branches  are  above  a  foot  long,  the  upper 
are  about  fix  inches,  they  are  very  flender,  and  fuftain 
one  or  two  pale  yellow  flowers  at*  their  tops,  which 
are  not  more  than  half  fo  large  as  the  former  fort,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  very  fhort  turgid  pods,  in  which 
are  inclofed  three  or  four  fmooth  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 
This  fort  requires  the  fame  culture  as  the  two  former, 
and  flowers  at  the  fame  feafon. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf¬ 
toun  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  taper  ftalk  near  four 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches  which  are 
very  flender,  ligneous,  and  covered  with  a  light 
brown  bark,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  which  are  hairy,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches; 
the  younger  fhoots  have  a  leafy  border  or  wing  on 
two  fides,  but  the  old  branches  have  none ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  near  the  end  of  the  branches,  three 
or  four  growing  alternate  on  a  loofe  fpike ;  they  are 
of  a  dirty  yellow,  and  fmall ;  the  pods  which  fucceed 
them  are  about  an  inch  long,  very  turgid,  and  of  a 
dark  blue  when  ripe.  This  fort  is  propagated  by  feed, 
which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot- bed,  and  the  plants 

treated 
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beared  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  before  •,  but  in 
autumn  they  fhould  be  placed  in  the  ftove,  where 
they  will  live  through  the  winter,  and  flower  eaily 
the  following  fummer,  fowill  perfect  their  feeds  very 

The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fort  were  brought  me  from  the 
coaft  of  Malabar,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Cheliea 
garden.  This  rifes  with  an  angular  {talk  near  tour 
feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  three  or  four  branches, 
garnifhed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  a  - 
ternately  on  very  ihort  foot-ftalks  5  they  are  pretty 
clofely  covered  with  foft  filvery  hairs.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  in  oole 
fpikes  ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour, 
and  the  ftyle  {lands  out  beyond  the  ftandard.  _  1  ne 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large  turgid  pods,  containing 

one  row  of  large  kidney-ihaped  feeds. 

This  plant  is  annual  in  England,  but  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  ftalk  growing  woody,  it  appears  to  be  ot 
longer  duration  in  the  country  where  it  naturally 
grows;  though  it  will  not  live  through  the  winter 
here  for  if  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  ftove,  the  heat 
is  too  great  for  them,  and  in  a  green-houfe  they  are 
very  fubjefl  to  mouldinefs  in  damp  weather.  I  have 
fown  the  feeds  of  this  in  the  full  ground,  where  the 
plants  have  grown  upward  of  three  feet  high,  and 
have  flowered  very  well,  but  no  pods  were  formed  on 
thefe ;  and  when  they  have  been  treated  tenderly, 
the  plants  have  grown  much  larger,  and  produced  a 
greater  number  of  flowers,  but  thefe  have  produced 
no  feeds.  The  only  way  which  I  could  ever  obtain 
any  feeds,  was  by  raifing  the  plants  in  pots  upon  hot¬ 
beds  ;  and  the  beginning  of  July,  turning  them  out 
of  the  pots  into  the  full  ground  on  a  very  warm 
border  under  a  wall,  in  which  fituation  they  flowered 
very  well,  and  fome  few  pods  of  feeds  were  ripened. 
The  fixth  fort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Dale  from 
South  Carolina,  who  had  the  feeds  fent  him  from  the 
country,  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  Englifta  fettle- 
ments.  By  the  defeription  fent  me  with  the  feeds, 
it  grows  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high ; 
but  the  plants  which  were  raifed  here,  perifhed  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  fo  that  they  only  flowered,  with¬ 
out  producing  any  pods.  The  {talks  of  this  are  round, 
and  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark,  garnifhed  with 
fmooth,  oval,  heart-lhaped  leaves,  which  are  about 


four  inches  long,  and  near  three  broad 


furrounding 


the  ftalk  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  it  were  run  through 
the  middle  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  grow  fingly, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  bofom  of  each  leaf,  toward  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  appear  here  in  Auguft/,  but  as  the  plants 
did  not  produce  any  pods,  fo  I  can  give  no  account 
of  them.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  Angular  plants  of 
the  genus  I  have  yet  feen. 

The  feventh  fort  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  near 
three  feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  feveral  branches, 
garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves,  which  are  narrow  at 
their  bafe,  but  gradually  widen  to  the  top,  where  they 
are  rounded  and  indented  in  the  middle  in  the  fhape 
of  a  heart ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  fmooth. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  they  are  pretty  large,  and  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn,  provided  the  plants  are  brought  forward  in 
the  fpring,  and  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  the  firft  fort.  This  grows 
naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  is  an  annual 
plant,  perifhing  foon  after  it  perfects  feeds.  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  feeds  of  this  plant  from  the  late  Dr.  Boer- 
haave,  profeflbr  at  Leyden. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  I  received  the  feeds.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  about  five  feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  branches,  garnifhed  with  roundifh  leaves, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  hoary 
green,  and  foft  to  the  touch,  the  branches  are  taper 
and  lmooth ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
t.ie  blanches  in  loofe  fpikes;  they  are  about  the 
fize  of  thofe  of  the  firft  iprt,  and  of  a  fine  blue  cour. 
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This  plant  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  in  warm 
feafons  will  ripen  its  feeds  in  autumn.  It  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed  in 
the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
ftrould  be°  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  halfpenny 
pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and 
after  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
been  dire&ed  for  the  fourth  fort,  placing  the  plants 
in  a  moderate  ftove  in  winter,  otherwife  they  cannot 
be  preferved  in  England ;  the  fecond  year  the  plants 
will  flower,  and  with  proper  care  their  feeds  will 
ripen. 

The  ninth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Campeachy,  where, 
the  plant  grows  naturally  ;  this  rifes  with  a  taper  up¬ 
right  ftalk  near  three  feet  high,  dividing  upward 
into  feveral  hairy  branches,  which  grow  ereft, 
garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  of  a  pale 
green  colour ;  the  flowers  are  produced  fingly  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  Ihort  turgid  pods,  having  one 
row  of  kidney-ihaped  feeds.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  with  the  fame  treatment  as  hath  been 
directed  for  the  firft  fort,  will  perfed  feeds  in  autumn. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India ;  this  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  dividing  • 
into  many  branches,  garnifhed  with  ternate  oval 
leaves  ending  in  points ;  the  flowers  are  large,  yellow, 
grov/ing  in  large  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches  ;  they  appear  in  July,  Auguft,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  I  have  not  feen  any  pods  fucceed  them 
here.  However,  when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  they 
make  a  fine  appearance.  _  * 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  during  the  fummer 
months,  if  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  being  careful  to 
fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  root,  and  frequently 
refrefh  them  with  water :  during  the  months  of  July, 
Auguft,  and  September,  the  plants  may  be  expofed 
to  the  open  air  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they 
will  produce  many  flowers  ;  but  in  the  autumn  they 
fhould  be  placed  in  a  temperate  ftove,  to  preferve  them 
in  winter.  .... 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  from  both  thofe  countries  I  have  received 
the  feeds ;  there  are  two  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  one 
with  a  white,  and  the  other  a  blue  flower;  but 
the  feeds  of  one  will  produce  both  varieties,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  experienced.  The  root  is  perennial, 
fending  up  every  fpring  a  number  of  leaves,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fize  of  the  root ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
leaves  are  fmooth,  riling  two  feet  high,  dividing 
upward  into  three  or  five  branches,  garnifhed  with 
ternate  fmooth  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  entire ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  arife 
immediately  from  the  root,  and  advance  rather  higher 
than  the  leaves,  being  terminated  by  a  thyrfe  of  large 
butterfly-fhaped  flowers,  near  a  foot  in  length;  in 
one  variety  they  are  white,  and  in  the  other  deep  blue: 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large  fwelling  pods,  of  a  black 
colour  when  ripe,  having  one  row  of  kidney-fhaped 
feeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on. 
a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  when  the  plants 
come  up  they  fhould  have  free  air  admitted  to  them 
daily,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak,  and  as  foon. 
as  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  plunging  them  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  til 
they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  then  they  fhould  be  gia- 
dually  inured  to  the  open  air ;  but  in  the  autumn 
they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  common  frame,  or  covered 
with  mats  in  winter  to  fhelter  them ;  but  the  following 
fpring  they  fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  in  the  full  ground,  where,  if  the  foil  is  dry, 
and  the  fituation  fheltered,  they  will  live  many  years, 
producing  flowers  and  feeds  annually. 

As 
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As  mod  of  thefe  plants  are  annual,  fo  they  require 
to  be  brought  forward  in  the  fpring,  otherwife  the 
fummers  are  too  Ihort  for  them  to  perfect  feeds  •,  fo 
that  unlefs  they  are  carefully  managed,  they  will  not 
flower  well  here;  for  in  general,  the  lummers  in  this 
country  are  not  very  favourable  for  thefe  tender 
plants.  Therefore  in  order  to  have  thefe  tender  an¬ 
nual  plants  in  perfection,  there  fhould  be  a  low  glals- 
cale  ereCted  about  five  or  fix  feet  high,  which  fhould 
be  made  with  glafles  to  open  or  Aide  down  on  every 
fide,  as  fhould  alfo  the  top  on  both  fides,  having 
Aiding  glafles,  that  the  plants  may  have  fun  and  air 
on  every  fide  ;  in  this  there  fhould  be  a  pit  lor  tanners 
bark  to  make  a  hot-bed,  the  whole  extent,  (a  parti¬ 
cular  defcription  of  which  will  be  exhibited  under 
the  article  Stove)  in  this  hot-bed  may  be  placed  all 
the  very  curious  tender  annual  plants,  where  the  fun 
will  conftantly  fhine  on  them,  fo  long  as  he  makes 
his  appearance  above  the  horizon;  and  here  they  may 
have  plenty  of  free  air  admitted  at  all  times,  when 
the  weather  is  warm,  fo  may  be  brought  to  equal 
perfection,  as  in  the  warm  countries  where  they  na¬ 
turally  grow;  for  the  warmth  of  the  tan  to  the 
roots,  and  the  heat  of  the  fun  through  the  glafles, 
will  in  fummer,  be  equal  to  the  heat  of  molt  coun- 
tries. 

Thefe  plants  naturally  grow  on  fandy  light  foils,  lo 
they  fhould  always  be  planted  in  fuch  ;  and  the  pots 
in  which  they  are  planted,  muft  not  be  too  large,  for 
in  fuch  they  will  not  thrive,  fo  that  after  they  have 
filled  the  fmall  pots  with  their  roots  in  which  they 
were  firft  planted,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  thole, 
and  put  into  penny  pots,  which  will  be  large  enough 
for  molt  of  the  annual  kinds ;  but  thofe  which  are 
of  longer  duration,  will  require  pots  a  little  larger  the 
following  fpring  The  waterings  of  thefe  plants 
fhould  be  performed  with  caution,  for  too  great 
moifture  will  rot  the  fibres  of  their  roots ;  fo  that  in 
fummer,  if  they  are  gently  watered  three  or  four  times 
a  week  in  hot  weather,  it  will  be  fufficient. 

CROTON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  960.  Ricinoides.  Tourn. 
Inft.  655.  tab.  423.  Ballard  Ricinus. 

The  Characters  are, 

•It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  plant ;  the 
flowers  have  a  five-leaved  empalement ,  they  have  five  pe¬ 
tals-,  thofe  of  the  male  being  no  larger  than  the  leaves  of 
the  empalement ;  the' male  have  five  nePtarious  glands , 
which  are  fmall. ,  and  fixed  to  the  receptacle ;  thefe  have 
ten  or  fifteen  ftamina ,  which  are  joined  at  their  bafe ,  and 
terminated  by  twin  fummits.  The  female  flowers  have  a 
roundifh  germen,  fupporting  three  reflexed  fpr ending  fiyles , 
crowned  by  bifid  reflexed  fiigmas ;  the  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  roundifh  three-cornered  cap fule ,  with  three  cells , 
each  containing  a  fingle  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  feCtion  of 
Linnteus’s  twenty-firfl  clafs,  intitled  Monoecia  Mo- 
nodelphia.  The  plants  of  this  clafs  and  feCtion  have 
male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  plant,  and  the 
male  parts  are  joined  in  one  body. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Croton  ( TinPlorium )  foliis  rhombeis  repandis,  cap- 
fulis  pendulis  caule  herbaceo.  Hort.  Upfal.  290. 
Croton  with  rhomboid  refiexed  leaves ,  pendulous  cap  files, 
and  an  herbaceous  ftalk.  Ricinoides  ex  qua  paratur. 
Tournfol.  Gallorum.  Tourn.  Inft.  655.  Bafiard  Ri¬ 
cinus,  from  which  the  Tournfole  of  the  French  is  made. 

2.  Croton  ( Argenteum )  foliis  cordato-ovatis  fubtus  to- 
mentofis  integris  fubferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  444*  Croton 
with  oval  hear t-Jhaped  leaves ,  which  are  entire  and  woolly. 
Ricinoides  herbacea,  folio  fubrotundo  ferrato  fruCtu 
parvo  conglomerate.  Houft.  MSS. 

3.  Croton  (Paluftre)  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  plicatis  fer- 
ratis  lcabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  445.  Croton  with  oval  fpear- 
Jhaped  leaves ,  which  are  plaited,  fawed,  and  rough.  Ri¬ 
cinoides  paluftre,  foliis  oblongis  ferratis  fruCtu  hifpido. 
Martyn.  Cent.  38. 

4.  Croton  ( Lobatum )  foliis  inermi-ferratis,  inferioribus 
quinquelobis,  fuperioribus  trilobis.  Hort.  Cliff.  445. 
Croton  with  leaves  fmoothly  fawed,  the  lower  ones  having 
five  lobes,  and  the  upper  three.  Ricinoides  herbacea, 


foliis  trifidis  vel  quinquefidis  &  ferratis.  Houft. 
MSS. 

5.  Croton  ( Humile )  tetraphyllum,  foliis  lanceolatis, 
acuminatis  fubtus  caefiis,  caule  herbaceo  ramofo.  Four¬ 
leaved  Croton  with  fpear-Jhapedpointed  leaves,  gray  on  their 
under  fide,  and  a  branching  herbaceous  ftalk.  Ricinoides 
humilis  foliis  oblongis  acuminatis,  fubtus  ciefiis.  Houft. 
MSS. 

6.  Croton  ( Fruticofum )  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris,  caule 
fruticofo,  floribus  alaribus  &  terminalibus.  Croton 
with  fmcoth  fpear-fioaped  leaves,  a  fimibby  ftalk,  and 
flowers  growing  from  the  fides  and  tops  of  the  branches. 
Ricinoides  frutefeens,  lauri  folio,  calyce  ampliffimo 
viridi.  Houft.  MSS. 

7.  Croton  ( Populi  folia )  foliis  cordatis,  acuminatis, 
'fubtus  tomentofis,  floribus  alaribus  feflilibus,  caule 
fruticofo.  Croton  with  heart-fhaped  pointed  leaves ,  woolly 
on  their  under  fide,  and  flowers  growing  clofe  to  the  fides 
of  the  ftalks,  which  are  Jhrubby.  Ricinoides  foliis  po¬ 
puli  hirfutis.  Plum.  Cat.  20. 

8.  Croton  ( Cafcarilla )  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  integer- 
rimis  petiolatis  fubtus  tomentofis,  caule  arboreo. 
Amoen.  Acad.  5.  p.  41 1.  Croton  with  fpear-Jhaped,  en¬ 
tire,  acute-pointed  leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and 
a  tree-like  ftalk.  Ricinoides  frutefeens  odorata,  foliis 
anguftis  fubtus  albicantibus.  Plouft.  MSS.  Cafcarilla. 

9.  Croton  ( Althasafolia )  foliis  oblongo-cordatis  tomen¬ 
tofis,  caule  fruticofo  ramofo,  floribus  fpicatis  termi¬ 
nalibus.  Croton  with  oblong ,  heart-fhaped ,  woolly  leaves , 
a  Jhrubby  branching  ftalk,  and  flowers  growing  in  fpikes 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Ricinoides  Americana  fru¬ 
tefeens,  Althsae  folio.  Plum.  Cat.  20. 

10.  Croton  ( Salvia  folia )  foliis  cordatis  acutis,  fubtus 
tomentofis,  caule  fruticofo,  floribus  fpicatis  termina¬ 
libus  &  alaribus.  Croton  with  pointed  heart-Jhaped  leaves, 
woolly  on  their  under  fide,  a  fiorubby  ftalk,  and  flowers 
growing  in  fpikes  on  the  tops  and  fides  of  the  branches . 
Ricinus  falviae  folio  utrinque  molli.  Pet.  Hort.  Siec. 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
from  whence  I  have  frequently  received  the  feeds 
this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  herbaceous 
branching  ftalk  about  nine  inches  high,  garniined 
with  irregular,  or  rhomboidal  figured  leaves,  which 
are  near  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
broad  in  their  wideft  part ;  thefe  Hand  upon  flender 
foot-ftalks,  near  four  inches  long.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  ihort  fpikes  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks, 
at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
fpike  is  compofed  of  male  flowers,  having  many  fta¬ 
mina,  which  coalefce  at  the  bottom ;  the  lower  part 
hath  female  flowers,  which  have  each  a ‘roundifh 
three-cornered  germen ;  thefe  afterward  become  a 
roundifh  capfule  with  three  lobes,  having  three  cells, 
each  including  one  roundifh  feed.  This  flowers  in 
July,  but  unlefs  the  plants  are  brought  forward  in  a 
hot-bed,  they  do  not  ripen  feeds  in  this  country. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  fhould  be  fown  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  fmall  pot  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  an  old  tan-bed  in 
a  frame,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from  cold  in 
the  winter ;  and  in  the  fpring  following  the  pot  fhould 
be  removed  to  a  frefh  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up 
the  plants  in  a  month’s  time ;  when  thefe  are  grown 
large  enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
in  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed, 
being  careful  to  fhade  the  glafles  daily,  until  the 
plants  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  fhould  have 
air  daily  admitted  according  to  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon,  and  but  little  water  given  to  them  :  with  this 
management  I  have  had  the  plants  flower  and  pro¬ 
duce  good  feeds  here,  but  never  could  obtain  any 
with  other  treatment.  _ 

This  is  the  plant  from  which  the  Tournfole  is  made, 
which  is  ufed  for  colouring  wines  and  jellies ;  it  is 
made  of  the  juice  which  is  lodged  between  the  em¬ 
palement  and  the.  feeds,  which,  if  rubbed  on  cloths, 
at  firft  appears  of  a  lively  green,  but  foon  changes  to 
a  bluifh  purple  colour ;  if  thefe  cloths  are  put  into 
water,  and  afterward  wrung,  they  will  dye  the  water 
to  a  claret  colour ;  the  rags  thus  dyed,  are  brought 
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to  England,  and  fold  in  the  druggifts  fhops  by  the 
name  of  Tournfole. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  me  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  •,  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which 
rifes  about  a  foot  high  •,  it  hath  an  angular  ftalk  ;  the 
branches  are  naked  from  their  divifions  to  the  top, 
where  they  are  garnifhed  with  a  few  oval  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their  edges  •,  they  are  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
broad,  Handing  on  foot-ftalks  one  inch  long.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  fhort  fpikes  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  thofe  on  the  upper  part  being  male, 
and  the  lower  female ;  they  are  white,  and  the  male 
foon  falls  away,  but  the  female  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  capfules,  having  three  lobes ;  thefe  grow  in 
clofe  clufters,  they  have  three  cells,  each  containing 
one  roundifh  feed.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  third  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Horn- 
toun  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence  he  fent  me  the 
feeds ;  this  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  low  marfhy  grounds,  where  it  hath  a  very 
different  appearance  from  what  it  puts  on  when  fown 
upon  dry  land  ;  thofe  of  the  watery  places  have  broad 
flat  ftalks,  and  leaves  three  inches  long,  which  are 
fcarce  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad ;  thefe  are  rough, 
and  but  little  indented  on  their  edges ;  but  thofe 
plants  upon  dry  ground  have  oval  leaves  three  inches 
long,  and  upwards  of  two  inches  broad,  which  are 
fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  in  fhort  loofe  fpikes,  having 
four  or  five  herbaceous  male  flowers  at  the  top  of 
each,  and  three  or  four  female  flowers  at  the  bottom, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  capfules  with  three 
lobes,  covered  with  a  prickly  hufk  ;  thefe  have  three 
cells,  each  inclofinga  Angle  feed.  It  flowers  and  feeds 
about  the  fame  time  as  the  former. 

The  fourth  -fort  was  difcovered  by  the  fame  gentle¬ 
man,  at  the  fame  place  as  the  former ;  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  which  rifes  with  a  taper  herbaceous  ftalk 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches, 
garnilhed  with  fmooth  leaves,  Handing  .upon  very 
long  foot-ftalks,  and  are  for  the  moft  part  placed  op- 
pofite,  as  are  alfo  the  branches ;  the  lower  leaves  are 
divided  deeply  into  five  oblong  fegments  or  lobes, 
and  the  upper  into  three,  which  are  (lightly  fawed  on 
their  edges,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  thofe  on  the  upper  part  being  male,  and 
the  lower  female,  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour  •, 
the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  capfules, 
having  three  lobes,  which  open  in  three  parts,  having 
three  cells,  each  containing  one  oblong  feed.  This 
flowers  and  feeds  at  the  fame  time  as  the  former 
forts. 

The  fifth  fort  was  found  growing  naturally  at  the 
Havannah,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  who  fent  me 
the  feeds ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rarely  grows 
more  than  fix  inches  high,  dividing  into  two  or  three 
branches  •,  the  lower  part  of  thefe  are  garnilhed  at 
each  joint  with  four  leaves  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs, 
two  of  which  are  three  inches  long,  and  one  inch 
broad  near  their  bafe,  ending  in  acute  points ;  thefe 
Hand  oppofite,  and  the .  other  two  leaves  between 
thefe  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  broad  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  and  of  a  gray  or  Afh-colour  on  their  under.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  long  loofe  fpikes  at  the  top 
of  the  ftalks,  two  or  three  of  thefe  fpikes  arifing  from 
the  fame  joint  •,  the  upper  part  of  thefe  fpikes  have 
male,  and  the  lower  female  flowers,  of  an  herbaceous 
colour  •,  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  round 
capfules  with  three  cells,  each  containing  one  roundifh 
ieed.  This  flowers  and  feeds  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  former  forts. 

The  fixth  fort  was  difcovered  bv  the  late  Dr.  Houf¬ 
toun  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  where  it  grows  na¬ 
turally.  It  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  to  the  height 
ot  feven  or  eight  teet,  which  is  covered  with  an  Alh- 
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coloured  bark,  and  divides  into  many  (lender  branches 
upward  •,  fome  of  thefe  branches  are  terminated  by 
five  or  fix  (mailer,  which  arife  from  the  fame  joint; 
thefe  are  naked  below,  but  toward  their  upper  part 
they  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  fpear-(haped  leaves, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  broad,  Handing  on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks 
without  order;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  fhort 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  former ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and 
inclofed  in  large  green  empalements. 

The  feventh  fort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Millar;  this  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  feven. 
or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  many  irregular 
branches,  covered  with  an  Alh-coloured  bark,  and 
garnilhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  near  four  inches 
long,  and  two  inches  broad  in  their  wideft  part, 
ending  in  acute  points ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  on 
their  upper  fide,  but  woolly  on  their  under.  Handing 
on  (lender  foot-ftalks  without  any  order,  fometimes. 
fingle,  and  at  others,  two  or  three  arife  from  the  fame 
joint.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  fpikes  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  whitifh 
green  colour,  and  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  capfules,  having  three  cells,  each  including  a  fingle 
feed. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf¬ 
toun  ;  this  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  about  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches, 
which  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  bark,  of  a  yellowifh  - 
white  colour,  garnilhed  very  clofely  with  narrow  (tiff 
leaves  near  three  inches  long,  and  about  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  their  under  fide  is  the  fame  colour  as  the  bark ; 
the  midrib  is  furrowed  on  their  upper  fide,  and  very 
prominent  on  the  lower;  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches  divide  into  four  or  five  fmaller,  which  arife 
from  the  fame  joint,  and  are  nearly  equal  in  their 
length,  and  between  thefe  arife  a  long  loofe  fpike  of 
whitifh  green  flowers.  The  whole  plant  hath  an  aro¬ 
matic  odour  when  rubbed.  The  feeds  grow  in 
roundifh  capfules  having  three  cells,  each  including 
a  Angle  feed. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  it  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ;  this 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  upward  into  feveral  branches,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  yellowilh  down,  garnifhed  with  long 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points;  thefe 
are  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  one  broad  in 
their  wideft  part,  (handing  on  long  foot-ftalks,  co¬ 
vered  on  both  fides  with  a  woolly  down  of  the  fame 
colour  as  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced 
on  long  clofe  (pikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  the 
male  flowers,  which  are  fituated  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  fpikes,  have  white  flowers  of  one  leaf,  divided 
into  five  parts  almoft  to  the  bottom,  and  have  five 
taper  ftamina,  fituated  in  the  bottom.  The  female 
flowers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  fpikes,  have  large 
woolly  empalements,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round 
capfules  with  three  cells,  each  including  a  fingle 
feed. 

The  tenth  fort  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  near  four 
feet  high,  dividing  into  many  fmaller  branches,  which 
have  a  filvery  bark,  and  are  garnilhed  with  fmall 
heart- (li aped  leaves,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  and  half  as  broad  at  their  bafe,  ending  in  acute 
points ;  thefe  are  woolly  on  both  fides,  but  their 
under  fide  is  filvery,  their  upper  fide  of  a  yellowifh 
green.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  (hort  fpikes  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  fmall,  white,  and 
have  woolly  empalements.  The  female  flowers  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  fpikes  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  capfules  with  three  cells,  each  containing 
one  feed. 

All  thefe  plants  except  the  firft,  are  natives  of  warm 
countries,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England,  unlefs  they 
are  tenderly  treated.  They  are  all  propagated  by  * 
feeds;  thofe  which  are  annual  perfect  their  feeds  in' 
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England  ;  but  the  fhrubby  forts  very  rarely  arrive  to 
that  perfection,  fo  their  feeds  muft  be  procured  from 
the  countries  where  they  naturally  grow.  The  feeds 
muft  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they 
fhould  be  fliaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
frefh  root;  then  they  muft  have  air  admitted  to  them 
daily,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  fealon ; 
they  muft  alio  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water, 
particularly  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  forts,  which 
will  often  require  water,  but  the  others  fhould  have 
it  more  fparingly.  After  the  plants  are  grown  too 
tall  to  remain  in  the  frames,  they  fhould  be  removed, 
either  into  the  ftove,  or  a  glafs-cafe,  where  there  is 
a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  into  which  the  pots  fhould 
be  plunged,  and  there  the  annual  forts  will  flower 
and  perfeCl  their  feeds  ;  but  the  fhrubby  kinds  muft 
be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove  in  the  autumn,  and 
during  the  winter  feafon  they  fhould  have  but  little 
water ;  and  the  ftove  fhould  be  kept  in  a  good  tem¬ 
perature  of  heat,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  through 
the  winter  in  England. 

As  thefe  plants  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  fo 
they  make  a  pretty  variety  in  winter,  when  they  are 
intermixed  with  other  plants,  whofe  leaves  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  and  colours  from  thefe. 

CROWN  IMPERIAL.  See  Petilium. 

CRUCIANELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.-  118.  Ru¬ 
beola.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  130.  tab.  50.  Petty 
Madder. 

The  Characters  are, 

5 '‘he  flower  hath  a  two-leaved  empalement ,  which  is  rigid 
and  comprejfled.  It  hath  one  petal ,  with  a  J. lender  cy¬ 
lindrical  tube  which  is  longer  than  the  empalement ,  and 
cut  into  flour  parts  at  the  brim.  It  hath  four  Jlamina 
fituated  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube ,  terminated  by  Jingle 
flummits.  It  hath  a  comprejfled  germen ,  fituated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube ,  flupporting  a  jlender  bifid  fltyle ,  crowned 
by  two  obtufle  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  become  two 
twin  capflules ,  each  containing  one  oblong  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feCtion  of 
Linnteus’s  fourth  clafs,  intitled  Tetrandria  Monogy- 
nia,  the  flower  having  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

y  u  • 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crucianella  ( Angiijiifolia )  ere& a,  foliis  fenis  li- 
nearibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  27.  Upright  Crucianella  with  fix 
narrow  leaves.  Rubeola  anguftiore  folio.  Tourn.  Inft. 
130.  Petty  Madder. 

1.  Crucianella  ( Latiflolia )  procumbens,  foliis  quater- 
nis  lanceolatis,  floribus  fpicatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  27. 
Trailing  Crucianella  with  flour  flpear-ftoaped  leaves  and 
flpiked  flowers.  Rubeola  latiore  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  130. 

3.  Crucianella  ( Maritima )  procumbens  fuffruticofa 
foliis  quaternis,  floribus  oppofltis  quinquefidis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  158.  Crucianella  with  trailing  fhrubby  fltalks , 
four  leaves  at  each  joints  and  flowers  growing  in  whorls. 
Rubeola  maritima.  C.  B.  P. 

4..  Crucianella  ( Hifpida )  caule  hifpido,  foliis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  hirfutis  oppofltis,  floribus  umbellatis  termi- 
nalibus.  Crucianella  with  a  flinging  ftalk ,  flpear-floaped 
hairy  leaves  placed  oppofite ,  and  flowers  growing  in  um¬ 
bels  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Rubeola  Americana 
hirfuta,  parietarite  foliis,  floribus  umbellatis  purpureis. 
Houft.  MSS. 

5.  Crucianella  (. Americana )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis 
hirfutis  oppofltis,  caule  ereclo  villofo,  floribus  foli- 
tariis  alaribus.  Crucianella  with  narrow ,  fpear-Jhaped , 
hairy  leaves  placed  oppofite ,  an  ere  It  hairy  ftalk ,  and Jingle 
flowers  proceeding  from  the  fide  s  of  the  branches. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Italy ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with 
feveral  upright  ftalks  a  foot  high,  having  fix  or  feven 
very  narrow  linear  leaves  placed  in  whorls,  at  each 
joint.  The  flowers  grow  in  clofe  fpikes  at  the  top 
and  from  the  fide  of  the  branches ;  thefe  are  fmall, 

.  white,  and  not  longer  than  the  empalement,  fo  make 
no  great  appearance.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
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The  fecond  fort  grows  in  the  iilands  of  the  Archipe* 
lago,  and  alio  about  Montpelier ;  this  is  alfo  an  annual 
plant,  fending  out  feveral  branching  ftalks  from  the 
root,  which  lie  proftrate,  and  are  garnifhed  with  four 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  at  each  joint.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  long  fpikes  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches ;  thefe  are  very  fmall,  fo  make  no  great  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  flowers  about  the  fame  time  as  the 
former. 

The  third  fort  is  like  the  fecond  in  the  appearance  of 
leaves  and  ftalks,  but  the  flowers  grow  on  the  fide  of 
the  ftalks,  almoft  in  whorls,  and  make  little  appear¬ 
ance.  This  grows  -naturally  on  the  borders  of  the 
fea,  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy. 

Thefe  three  forts  are  preferved  in  fome  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  variety ;  if  the  feeds  are  fown  on  a  bed 
of  light  earth  early  in  the  fpring,  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain,  they  wall  require  no  other  culture, 
but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds ;  or  if  the  feeds  are  permitted 
to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  the  fpring,  and 
require  no  other  treatment ;  but  the  third  fort  will 
not  ripen  its  feeds  here,  when  the  autumn  is  not  fa¬ 
vourable. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  four-cornered,  rough,  prickly 
ftalks,  which  bend  downward,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  hairy  and  Hand  op- 
pofite ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufters  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  blue,  and  cut  into 
four  parts  at  the  top  ;  after  thefe  decay,  they  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  twin  capfules  joined,  in  each  of  thefe  is  one 
oblong  feed. 

The  fifth  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  brandling  ftalk 
near  three  feet  high,  which  is  garnifhed  with  narrow 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  covered  with  flinging  hairs.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
on  each  fide  the  ftalk  fingly ;  tneie  are  of  a  pale 
blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  twin  fruit  like  the 
former. 

Both  thefe  forts  grow  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  me  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ;  and  the  plants  grew  in  the 
Chelfea  garden  very  well  during  the  fummer  feafon, 
but  perifhed  in  the  autumn  before  their  feeds  were 
ripe. 

C  R  U  C  I A  T  A.  See  ValantiA. 

CRUPINABELGARUM.  See  SerratUla. 

CUCUBALUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  502.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  339.  tab.  176.  Berry-bearing  Chickweed. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  an  oblong  permanent  empalement  of  oM 
leaf,  cut  into  five  fegments.  It  hath  five  petals,  with 
tails  as  long  as  the  empalement,  but  fpread  open  at  the 
top.  It  hath  ten  ftamina,  five  of  which  are  alternately 
infer  ted  in  the  tail  of  the  petals ;  thefe  are  terminated  by 
oblong  flummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  the  oblong  ger¬ 
men,  flupporting  three  ftyles  which  are  longer  than  the 
ftamina,  crowned  by  oblong  hairy  ftigmas .  The  empale - 
merit  afterward  becomes  a  pointed  clofe  capflule  with  three 
cells,  opening  at  the  top  in  five  parts ,  and  filled  with 
many  roundiflh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedion  of 
Linnsus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Trigynia, 
the  flowers  having  ten  ftamina  and  three  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cucubalus  ( Bacciferus )  calycibus  campanulatis,  pe- 
talis  diftantibus,  pericarpiis  coloratis,  ramis  divari- 
catis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  414.  Cucubalus  with  a  bell-flhaped 
empalement,  petals  ftanding  aflunder,  a  coloured  cover  to 
the  fruit,  and  divaricated  branches.  Cucubalus  Plinih 
Lugd.  1429. 

2.  Cucubalus  ( Latifolius )  caulibus  eredlis  glabris,  ca¬ 
lycibus  fubglobofis,  ftaminibus  corolla  longioribus. 
Cucubalus  with  flmooth  erect  ftalks,  globular  empalement s, 
and  ftamina  longer  than  the  petals.  Lychnis  fylveftris 
quae  behen  album  vulgo.  C.  B.  P.  205.  Commonly 
called  Spatling  Poppy. 

3.  Cucubalus  ( Anguftifolius )  calycibus  fubglobofis,  caule 
ramofo  patulo,  foliis  linearibus  acutis.  ■  Cucubalus 
with  globular  empalement s,  a  branching  fpreading  ftalk , 

and 
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-  ,  Mrrim-t,mted  leaves.  Lychnis  fylveftris  qus 

?’t  olhnrn  vuleo,  foliis  anguftioribus  &  acutiori- 
bus  c  B  P.  250.  spatlms  PW,  «*»  brewer 

.  r£ZcLlZ7(Beben)  calycibus  fubglobofis  glabris 1  «- 
4'  frnkto  venofis,  capfulis  trilocularibus  coroll.s  iub- 
Tfta  Suec.  360.  Cucubalus  with  fmootb globular 

fnlio  habitu,  calyce  amphffitno:  gumfepung 
faotum  arktis  difta.  Bocrh.  Ind.  alt.  2 , 2.  Called  Cum- 

c  tlrius)  foliis  obovatis  carnofis.  Prod 

5'  Levd  448.  Cucubalus  with  oval  flefiy  leaves.  Lychni 

maritimafaxatilis,folioanacampferotis.Tqurn.Cor.24. 

6.  Cucobacus  (Dutrenfa)  fioribus  kterahtas  decum- 

rennis  UaiiH.it,  995.  Greater ferenmalmgbt-flower,ng 

,  titlivT^laSus)  foliis  quatemis.  Her, Upfal 
7'  ,  .  0  iwW  CaraWar.  Lychnis  carophylteus 
Virginian  os,  gentians  folds  glabra  qoatuor  ex  fmgu- 
lis  geniculis  caulem  amplexanubus,  flore  amplo  fim- 

briato.  Raii  Hift.  1895’  „  .  .  • 

8.  Cucubalus  {Notlifiora)  calycibus  ftriatis  acutis  pe- 
talis  bipartitis,  caule  pamculato,  foliis  linearibus. 
Cucubalus  with  Jlriated  acute  empalements ,  petals  divided 
in  two  parts ,  a  paniculated  ftalk,  and  narrow  leaves. 
Lychnis  nodtiftora  anguftifolia  odorato.  Tourn.  Inft. 

R.  H.  335-  Narrow-leaved,  flweet-fleented,  night-flowering 

0  Cucubalus  (Otites)  fioribus  dioicis,  petalis  linearibus 
indivifis.  Hort.  Cliff.  272.  Cucubalus  with  male  and 
female  flowers  on  different  plants ,  and  linear  undivided 
-petals.  Lychnis  vifeofa,  flore  mufeofo.  C.  B.  P.  206. 
jo.  Cucubalus  (Jcaulis)  acaulis.  Flor.  Lapp.  184.  Cu- 
■  cubalus  without  flalks.  Lychnis  Alpina  pumila,  folio 
gramineo,  five  mufeus  Alpinus  Lychmdis  flore.  C. 

11.  Cucubalus  ( Catholicus )  petalis  bipartitis,  fioribus 
paniculatis,  ftaminibus  longis,  foliis  lanceolato  ovatis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  in.  Cucubalus  with  bifid  petals ,  flowers 
growing  in  panicles,  longftamina ,  and  fpear-Jhaped  acute 
leaves.  Lychnis  altifiima,  ocymaftri  facie,  flore  muf¬ 
eofo.  Triumfet. 

12.  Cucubalus  ( Paniculatus )  foliis .  radicalibus  ovatis 
acutis,  caulinis  lanceolatis  oppofltis,  fioribus  panicu¬ 
latis  eredtis.  Cucubalus  with  lower  leaves  oval  and 
pointed,  thofle  on  the  flalks  fpear-Jhaped,  oppofite ,  and  flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  panicles  which  are  erebl. 

13.  Cucubalus  {It  aliens)  petalis  bipartitis,  caule  pani¬ 
culato,  foliis  radicalibus  ovato-lanceolatis  caulinis  li¬ 
nearibus.  Cucubalus  with  petals  divided  in  two  parts ,  a 
paniculated  ftalk,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  oval  and  flpear- 
JJoaped,  and  thofle  on  the  flalks  very  narrow. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  in  fhady  places,  and  is  feldom  kept  in 
gardens,  unlefs  for  the  fake  of  variety  -,  it  fends  out 
many  climbing  flalks,  which  grow  four  or  five  feet 
high  where  they  meet  with  fupport,  otherwife  they 
trail  on  the  ground-,  thefe  flalks  fend  out  fide 
branches  oppofite,  at  each  joint  •,  the  leaves  are  like 
thofe  of  Chickweed,  and  are  placed  oppofite.  The 
flowers  come  out  Angle  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
which  have  large  inflated  empalements  •,  they  conflft 
of  five  petals,  which  are  white,  cut  at  the  brim  into 
feveral  narrow  fegments,  and  are  placed  at  a  diftance 
from  each  other ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  oval  berries, 
which,  when  ripe,  are  black  and  full  of  juice,  in- 
clofing  feveral  flat  fhining  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This  hath  a  perennial 
creeping  root,  whereby  it  is  apt  to  multiply  too  faft 
in  gardens.  It  delights  in  fhade,  and  will  thrive  in 
almoft  any  foil. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of 
England,  where  it  is  generally  called  Spading  Poppy. 
This  ftands  in  the  catalogue  of  medicinal  plants, 
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under  the  title  of  Behen  album  *,  the  foots  of  it  are 
fometimes  ufed,  and  are  accounted  cordial,  cephalic, 
and  alexipharmic.  It  hath  a  perennial  root,  which 
ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground,  fo  that  they  are  not 
eafily  deftroyed  by  the  plough,  therefore  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  feen  growing  in  bunches  among  corn.  It  is 
a  rambling  weed,  fo  is  feldom  cultivated. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  this 
differs  from  the  former,  in  having  much  longer  and 
narrower  leaves,  and  the  flalks  being  more  divided 
and  fpreading,  nor  do  the  roots  creep  under  ground 
like  that.  Thefe  differences  are  conftant,  for  I  have 
fown  it  above  thirty  years,  and  never  found  it  vary.  • 
The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sweden,  and  flome 
other  northern  countries,  where  it  paffles  for  the  .com¬ 
mon  fort ;  but  although  it  is  there  fo,  yet  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  fecond  here  mentioned,  which  is  the 
fort  that  grows  common  in  moft  other  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  flalks  of  this  are  much  larger,  the  leaves 
longer  and  more  pointed  the  empalement  of  the 
flower  is  curioufly  veined  like  net-work,  of  a  purplifh 
colour,  whereas  that  of  our  common  fort  is  plain. 
Thefe  differences  are  lafting,  when  the  plants  are  cul¬ 
tivated  in  a  garden.  . 

The  fifth  fort  was  difeovered  by  1  ournefort  m  the 
Levant,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  the  royal  garden  at 
Paris.  This  puts  out  many  oval,  thick,  iucculent 
leaves  near  the  ground,  out  of  the  middle  of  which, 
arifes  an  upright  ftalk  about  fifteen  inches  high,^  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  the 
fame  form  and  confiftence  as  thofe  at  bottom,  but  are 
fmaller ;  thefe  are  placed  oppofite  j  the  upper  part 
of  the  ftalk  divides  into  two  lmaller,  on  which  ftand 
a  few  fmall  herbaceous  flowers  at  each  joint.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  June,  and  fometimes  ripens  feeds,  in  autumn. 
The  plant  is  biennial,  generally  perifhing  when  it 
has  produced  feeds  ^  but  unlefs  it  is  fown  upon  a  very 
dry  rubbifh,  and  in  a  warm  fituation,  the  plants  will 
not  live  through  the  winter  in  England-,  for  when  they 
are  in  good  ground,  they  grow  large,  and  are  fo  re¬ 
plete  with  moifture,  as  to  be  affeifted  by  the  firft  iroft 
in  the  autumn  but  where  they  have  grown  upon  an 
old  wall,  I  have  known  them  efcape,  when  all  thole 
were  killed  which  grew  in  the  ground. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  cliffs  near 
Dover.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which 
arifes  a  Angle  ftalk  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  gar- 
nilhed  with  long  narrow  leaves  placed  oppofite  j  the 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  each 
foot-ftalk  fuftaining  three  flowers-,  the  foot-ftalks 
come  out  by  pairs  oppofite,  the  empalement  of  the 
flower  is  long  and  ftriped,  the  flowers  are  of.  a  pale 
red.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds,  ripen  in 

autumn.  . 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  andle- 

veral  other  parts  of  North  America.  This  hath  a 
perennial  root,  from  which  arife  two  or  three  flender 
upright  ftalks  about  a  foot  high,  their  lower  part 
beino-  garnilhed  with  four  leaves  at  each  joint,  placed 
in  form  of  a  crofs  thefe  are  fmooth,  of  a  deep  green, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  bro 
near  their  bafe,  terminating  in  acute  points-,,  the 
joints  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  are  garni  e 
with  white  fringed  flowers,  {landing  Angle  upon  pre  ty 
long  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out  by  pairs  oppofite. 
The  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  in  warm  feaions  the  . 

feeds  will  ripen  in  England.  .  .  ,  ,  I 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  ltaiy.  1 
This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  riles  with  an  upngnj  ; 
branching  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnilhed  1 
with  very  narrow  leaves  placed  oppofite ;  the  uppe. 
part  of  the  ftalk  is  very  branching  -,  fome  of  the  e  j 
branches  are  long,  and  others  {hort ;  the  flowers  {tan  j 
upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks,  each  fupporting  three  f 
or  four  flowers,  which  have  long  tubes,  with  ftriped 
empalements  -,  the  petals  are  large,  and  deeply  di-  j 
vided  at  the  top  -,  they  are  of  a  pale  bluifh  colour,  j 
Thefe  flowers  are  doled  all  day,  but  when  the  lun 
leaves  them,  they  expand,  and  then  they  have  a  veJq 
agreeable  feent.  This  fort  may  be  propagated^  by 
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feeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  in  the  Ipring  upon  a 
bed  of  light  earth ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  nurfery-bed,  at 
about  four  inches  diftance,  where  they  may  remain 
till  autumn,  when  they  may  be  planted  in  the  bor¬ 
ders  of.  the  flower-garden,  where  they  are  deligned 
to  remain.  The  following  fummer  thefe  will  produce 
their  flowers,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn  •, 
but  the  roots  will  continue  feveral  years,  provided 
they  are  not  planted  in  rich  ground,  where  they  are 
very  fubjeeft  to  rot  in  winter. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria,  Silefia, 
and  Italy,  as  alfo  in  fome  parts  of  England.  This  is 
male  and  female  in  different  plants  ;  it  hath  a  thick, 
flefhy,  biennial  root,  which  ftrikes  deep  in  the  ground, 
fending  out  many  oblong  leaves,  which  are  broad  at 
their  extremity,  but  contract  narrower  to  their  bafe  •, 
from  between  thefe  arife  the  ftalks,  which  in  the  male 
plants  often  grow  four  or  five  feet  high,  but  thole  of 
the  female  are  feldom  above  three  feet  high  ;  the 
ftalks  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  leaves,  placed  op- 
pofite  at  each  joint,  where  there  exfudes  a  vifeous 
clammy  juice,  which  fticks  to  the  fingers  when  han¬ 
dled,  and  the  fmall  infedts  which  fettle  upon  thofe 
parts  of  the  ftalks,  are  thereby  fattened  fo  as  not  to 
get  loofe  again.  The  flowers  of  the  male  plants  are 
produced  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  lower  joints  of  the 
ftalk,  but  on  the  upper  part,  they  ttand  on  Angle 
foot-ftalks  in  clutters  quite  round  the  ftalks  ;  thefe 
are  fmall,  of  a  greenifh  colour,  and  have  each  ten 
ftamina.  The  female  plants  have  three  or  four  flow¬ 
ers  growing  upon  each  foot-ftalk,  which  arife  from 
the  fide  of  the  ftalk.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
feed-vefifels,  containing  many  fmall  feeds  ;  they  flower 
in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  where  the 
plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  for  as  they  fend  out 
long  tap-roots,  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting,  unlefs 
it  is  performed  while  the  plants  are  young.  The 
plants  are  very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil 
or  fituation,  but  agree  beft  with  a  dry  foil.  It  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  have  fome  male  plants  among  the  female,  to 
have  perfect  feeds. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  alfo 
upon  the  hills  in  the  north  of  England  and  Wales. 
1  his  is  a  very  low  pjant,  with  fmall  leaves,  which 
fpread  on  the  ground,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
mofs.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  eredt,  and  rarely  rife 
more  than  half  an  inch  high ;  they  are  of  a  dirty 
white  colour,  and  appear  in  May.  This  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  plant,  which  will  not  thrive  but  in  a  moift  foil 
and  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
This  is  a  perennial  plant,  wdth  large  thick  roots,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  long  fpear-fliaped  leaves  near  the 
ground;  between  thefe  arife  round  vifeous  ftalks, 
which  grow  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint 
by  two  long  narrow  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points. 
The  ftalks  branch  out  into  many  divifions,  on  the  up¬ 
per  parts  of  which  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  arife 
from  each  joint  by  pairs  oppofite  ;  each  of  thefe  fuf 
tain  three  or  four  flowers  of  an  herbaceous  colour, 
whofe  petals  are  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  flowers 
appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 
This  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  ninth. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
from  whence  I  received  the  feeds.  This  is  a  biennial 
plant,  which  decays  foon  after  it  hath  perfected  feeds : 
this  hath  many  oval  pointed  leaves  near  the  root, 
Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  between  thefe  arife 
an  upright  ftalk,  fending  out  two  fide  branches  at 
each  joint,  placed  oppofite;  under  each  of  thefe  is 
fituated  one  fpear-fhaped  leaf,  ending  in  an  acute 
point ;  thefe  fide  branches,  and  alfo  the  upright 
ftalks,  are  terminated  by  whitifh  flowers,  formed  into 
a  panicle,  and  Handing  eredf  ;  thefe  appear  in  June, 
.and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn. 
This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown  on 
an  open  border  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  re- 
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main,  and  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  from 
whence  I  received  the  feeds  ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant, 
which  hath  many  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  near  the 
root ;  the  ftalks  rife  about  two  feet  high ;  they  are 
vifeous,  and  from  each  joint  comes  out  two  fide 
branches,  under  which  are  fituated  two  very  narrow 
leaves ;  the  ftalks  fpread  out  and  form  a  fort  of  pani¬ 
cle,  and  are  terminated  by  clutters  of  greenifh  flow¬ 
ers,  whofe  petals  are  divided  into  two  parts.  This 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  It 
is  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ninth  fort, 
and  requires  the  fame  treatment. 

CUCULL  ATE  PLAN TS  are  fo  called,  of  cu- 
culla,  Cat.  a  hood  or  cowl,  fuch  as  monks  wear,  be- 
caufe  their  flowers  refemble  it. 

CUCUMIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  069.  Tourn.  Inft.  R. 
PI.  104.  tab.  28.  Cucumber;  in  French,  Concombre. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  placed  at  diftances  on  the 
flame  plant ;  thefe  have  a  bell-jhaped  empalement  of  one 
leaf,  whofe  border  is  terminated  by  five  briftles.  I’he 
flowers  are  bell-jhaped,  have  one  petal  which  adheres  to 
the  empalement ,  and  is  cut  into  five  oval  rough  fegments. 
I’he  male  flowers  have  three  Jhort  ftamina,  which  are  in- 
ferted  to  the  empalement,  two  of  which  have  bifid  tops. 
Ihefe  are  terminated  by  very  narrow  fummits  or  lines , 
which  run  upward  and  downward ,  and  adhere  to  the  out- 
fide.  I’he  female  flowers  have  no  ftamina,  but  have  three 
fmall  pointed  filaments  without  fummits.  I’he  germen, 
which  is  oblong ,  is  fituated  under  the  flower ,  fupporting  a 
jhort  cylindrical ftyle ,  crowned  by  three  thick  convex  ftig- 
mas,  which  are  bipartite.  I'he  germen  afterward  becomes 
an  oblong  flejhy  fruit  with  three  cells,  including  many  oval, 
flat ,  pointed  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  tenth  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  intitled  Moncecia  Syn- 
genefia.  The  plants  of  this  clafs  have  male  and  fe¬ 
male  flowers  on  different  parts  of  the  fame  plant,  and 
thofe  of  this  feflion  have  their  ftarnina  joined.  To 
this  genus  he  has  joined  the  Melon,  Water  Melon,  and 
Bitter  Apple  ;  but  however  thefe  may  agree  in  their 
characters,  fo  as  to  be  joined  together  in  a  fyftem  of 
botany,  it  will  not  be  proper  in  a  book  of  gardening 
to  be  followed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cucumis  (Sativus)  foliorurn  angulis  reflis,  pomis  ob- 
longis  fcabris.  Hort.  Cliff  451.  Cucumber  with  leaves 
having  right  angles,  and  an  oblong  rough  fruit.  Cucu¬ 
mis  iativus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  310.  I  he  common  Gar¬ 
den  Cucumber. 

2.  Cucumis  ( Flexuofus )  foliorurn  angulis  rectis,  pomis 
longiffimis  glabris.  Cucumber  with  leaves  having  right 
angles,  and  a  very  long  fmooth  fruit.  Cucumis  flexuo¬ 
fus.  C.  B.  P.  310.  Ihe  long  lurkey  Cucumber. 

3..  Cucumis  ( Chata )  hirfutis  foliorurn  angulis  integris 
dentatis,  pomis  fufeiformibus  hirtis  utrinque  attenu¬ 
ate.  Haflelq.  It.  491.  Hairy  Cucumber  with  angular 
indented  leaves,  and  narrow  hairy  fruit.  Cucumis  fE- 
gyptius  rotundifolius.  C.  B.  P.  310. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  Cucumber  which  is  generally  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  table,  and  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need 
no  defeription.  The  fecond  fort  is  the  long  Turkey 
Cucumber,  which  is  alfo  pretty  well  known  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  ftalks  and  leaves  of  this  fort  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  The  fruit  is 
generally  twice  the  length,  and  hath  a  fmooth  rind : 
this  is  undoubtedly  different  from  the  common  fort, 
for  I  have  cultivated  it  above  forty  years,  and  have 
not  found  it  alter.  There  are  green  and  white  fruit 
of  this  fort,  which  differ  but  little  except  in  their  co¬ 
lour,.  fo  I  have  not  diftinguifhed  them  as  diftjnd  fpe- 
cies,  though  I  have  alfo  found  them  keep  their  dif¬ 
ference  from  feeds.  The  white  is  lefs  watery  than  the 
green,  fo  is  generally  better  efteemed.  I  have  alfo 
received  feeds  from  China  of  another  fort,  with  a  much 
longer  fruit  than  the  Turkey,  but  I  have  found  this 
will  degenerate  in  .  time,  and  become  more  like  the 
common  fort. 
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W  Holland  they  cultivate  a  long  white  prickly  Cu- 
'cumber  only,  which  is  very  different  from  the  Turkey 
Cucumber," being  near  as  rough  as  the  common  for  , 
but  this  is  not  fo  hardy  as  our  common  fort,  fo  is  lei- 

dom  cultivated  in  England ;  but  the  f°  W£ 

tery  or  full  of  feeds  as  the  common,  therefore  is  pre 

ferable  to  it  for  the  table.  . 

The  third  fort  here  enumerated  is  rarely  cultivated, 

but  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  the 
fruit  beinv  very  indifferent,  and  the  plants  being 
tender  require  l  good  heat  to  bring  them  to  perfec¬ 
tion  in  England;  thefe  plants  ramble  very  far,  fo  mult 
have  much  room,  and  they  are  not  very  fruitful. 

The  common  fort  is  cultivated  in  three  different  lea 
funs  the  [frit  of  which  is  on  hot-beds  under  garden- 
toes  for  early  fruit ;  the  fecond  is  under  bell  or 
hand-fdaffes,  for  the  middle  crop;  and  the  third  is 
in  the 'common  ground,  for  a  late  crop,  or  to  pickle. 

T  {hall  bemn  with  giving  directions  for  raffing  Cu- 
cumbers  ^rly,  which  is  what  moft  gentlemens  gar¬ 
deners  have  ail  emulation  to  excel  each  other  in  •,  and 
fome  have  been  at  the  pains  and  expence  to  have  ripe 
fruit  in  every  month  of  the  year,  which  is  rather  a  cu- 
riofity  than  any  real  advantage-,  for  Cucumbers 
that  are  produced  before  April,  cannot  be  fo_  whole- 
fome  as  thofe  that  are  later  -,  for  before  the  fun  hath 
ftrenmh  enough  to  warm  the  beds  through  the  glades 
in  the  day-time,  all  the  heat  muff  proceed  from  the 
fermentation  of  the  dung,  which  muff  confequently 
occafion  a  very  confiderable  fteam,  as  alfo  a  great 
quantity  of  air  will  be  thereby  generated,  which,  be- 
inp-  pent  up  in  the  hot-bed,  foon  becomes  rancid  -, 
and  the  fteam  of  the  bed  being  by  the  cold  of  the 
night  condenfed  into  large  drops  of  water,  thefe,  be- 
\n„  abforbed  or  infpired  by  the  plants,  muft  certainly 
make  the  fruit  crude  and  unwholefome,  efpecially 
when  the  nights  are  very  long.  This,  together  with 
the  creat  expence  and  trouble  of  procuring  them  ear- 
lier,!  having  in  fome  meafure  got  the  better  of  peoples 
ambition,  fo  this  is  lefs  praCtifed  than  it  hath  been 
fome  years  fince  -,  but  as  there  are  many  perfons  who 
yet  value  themfelves  on  their  fkill  in  raffing  early 
Cucumbers,  we  may  probably  be  cenfured,  as  being 
deficient  in  what  they  call  an  effential  part  of  garden¬ 
ing,  fhould  we  omit  the  method  praCtifed  for  raifing 
thefe  fruit  early  in  the  year.  Therefore  fhall  proceed 
to  give  luch  directions,  as  if  carefully  attended  to, 
will  not  fail  of  fuccefs. 

Thofe  perfons  who  are  very  defirous  to  be  early  with 
their  Cucumbers,  generally  fow  their  feeds  before 
Chriftmas,  but  the  generality  of  gardeners  commonly 
put  their  feeds  into  the  hot-bed  about  Chriftmas. 
Where  perfons  have  the  conveniency  of  a  ftove  for 
raifing  thefe  plants,  it  is  attended  with  lefs  trouble 
than  a  common  hot-bed,  and  is  a  much  furer  me¬ 
thod,  becaufe  the  plants  will  have  a  much  greater 
fhareof  air,  which  will  alfo  be  lefs  mixed  with  damp 
or  rancid  vapours  for  by  the  heat  of  the  fires  thefe 
will  be  diffipated,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
kept  more  equal  than  can  be  done  with  all  poffible 
care  in  a  hot-bed,  at  a  feafon  when  we  enjoy  but  lit¬ 
tle  fun  ;  therefore  where  there  is  this  convenience,  the 
feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots,  filled  with  light 
dry  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed,  in  the 
warmeft  part  of  the  ftove.  The  pots  with  earth 
fhould  be  plunged  three  or  four  days  before  the  feeds 
are  fown,  that  the  earth  may  be  properly  warmed  to 
receive  them  the  feeds  fhould  be  at  leaft  three  or 
four  years  old,  but  if  it  is  more,  provided  it  will  grow, 
it  will  be  the  better.  If  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants 
will  be  begin  to  appear  in  about  a  week  or  nine  days, 
at  which  time  there  muft  be  as  many  halfpenny  pots 
filled  with  dry  light  earth,  as  there  are  plants  defign- 
ed  for  planting  (always  allowing  for  lofs;  fo  that  where 
twenty-four  plants  are  wanting,  there  fhould  be  thirty 
•  raifed)  thefe  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  bark- 
bed,  that  the  earth  may  be  warmed  to  receive  the 
plants,  which  fhould  be  pricked  into  thefe  pots  as  foon 
as  the  two  firft  leaves  are  railed  above  ground  ;  into 
each  of  thefe  pots  may  be  two  plants  pricked,  but 
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when  they  have  taken  root,  and  are  fafe,  the  wont 
fhould  be  drawn  out,  being  careful  not  to  difturb  the 
roots  of  thofe  which  are  left.  In  the  management  of 
thefe  plants,  there  muft  be  great  care  taken  not  to 
p-ive  them  too  much  water  and  it  will  be  very  pro¬ 
per  to  put  the  water  into  the  ftove  fome  hours  before 
it  is  ufed,  that  the  cold  may  be  taken  off ;  but  there 
muft  be*  caution  ufed  not  to  make  it  too  warm,  for 
that  will  deftroy  the  plants  i  they  muft  alfo  be  guard¬ 
ed  from  the  moifture  which  frequently  drops  from 
the  glaffes  of  the  ftove,  which  is  very  deftruCtive  to 
thefe  plants  while  young.  As  thefe  plants  muft  not 
be  kept  too  long  in  the  ftove  left  they  become  trou-  • 
blefome  to  the  other  plants,  there  fhould  be  a  proper 
quantity  of  new  dung  prepared  for  making  a  hot-bed 
to  receive  them  -,  this  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  holes  or  plants  intended  :  for  a  middling 
family  fix  or  nine  lights  of  Cucumbers  will  be  fuffici- 
ent,  and  for  a  large  one  double  the  quantity  but  the 
beds  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  need  not  be 
made  fo  foon,  but  rather  a  fmall  bed  of  one  light, 
in  which  the  plants  may  be  trained  up,  till  they  have 
acquired  a  greater  fhare  of  ftrength ;  and  for  this  bed 
one  good  cart  load^f  dung  will  be  fufficient.  This 
fhould  be  new,  and  not  top  full  of  ftraw,  nor  ftiould 
it  want  a  proper  portion  it  fhould  be  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether  and  thrown  in  a  heap,  mixing  fome  lea-coal 
albes  with  it  j  after  it  hath  lain  in  a  heap  a  few  days, 
and  has  fermented,  it  fhould  be  carefully  turned  over 
and  mixed,  laying  it  up  again  in  a  heap  and  if  there 
is  a  great  lhare  of  ftraw  in  it,  there  may  be  a  neceffity 
for  turning  it  over  a  third  time,  after  having  laid  a  few 
days :  this  will  rot  the  ftraw  and  mix  it  thoroughly 
with  the  dung,  fo  there  will  be  lefs  danger  of  its  burn¬ 
ing  afterward  when  the  bed  is  made,  which  fhould 
be  done  when  the  dung  is  in  proper  order.  The 
place  where  the  hot-bed  is  made  fhould  be  well  fhel- 
tered  by  Reed  hedges,  and  the  ground  fhould  b* 
dry  then  there  fhould  be  a  trench  made  in  the 
ground,  of  a  proper  length  and  breadth,  and  a  foot 
deep  at  leaft  ;  into  which  the  dung  fhould  be  wheeled 
and  carefully  ftirred  up  and  mixed,  fo  that  no  part  of 
it  fhould  be  left  unfeparated,  for  where  there  is  not 
this  care  taken,  the  bed  will  fettle  unequally  there 
fliould  alfo  be  great  care  taken  to  beat  the  dung  down 
clofe  in  every  part  of  the  bed  alike.  When  the  bed 
is  made,  the  frame  and  glaffes  fhould  be  put  upon 
it  to  keep  out  the  rain,  but  there  fhould  be  no  earth 
laid  upon  the  dung  till  two  or  three  days  after,  that 
the  fteam  of  the  dung  may  have  time  to  evaporate. 
If  there  fhould  be  any  danger  of  the  bed  burning,  it 
will  be  proper  to  lay  fome  fhort  old  dung,  or  fome 
neats  dung,  over  the  top  of  the  hot  dung  about  two 
inches  thick,  which  will  keep  down  the  heat,  and 
prevent  the  earth  from  being  burnt  after  this  there 
fhould  be  a  fufficient  number  of  three  farthing  pots 
placed  upon  the  bed,  filled  with  light  dry  earth,  and 
all  the  interftices  between  them  filled  up  with  any  com¬ 
mon  earth.  In  two  or  three  days  the  earth  in  thefe 
pots  will  be  of  a  proper  temperature  of  warmth  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  plants,  which  fhould  be  then  turned  out  of 
the  halfpenny  pots,  preferving  the  ball  of  earth  to 
their  roots,  and  planted  into  the  three  farthing  pots, 
filling  up  the  pots  with  good  earth -,  then  a  little  wa¬ 
ter  fliould  be  given  them  to  fettle  the  earth  about  their 
roots,  being  careful  not  to  give  them  too  much  wet  -, 
and  as  thefe  will  have  fuch  large  balls  of  earth  to  their 
roots,  they  will  not  feel  their  movement,  therefore 
will  not  require  ffiading  from  the  fun  ;  but  the  glaffes 
fhould  be  raifed  up  a  little  on  the  contrary  fide  from 
the  wind,  to  let  the  fteam  of  the  bed  pals  off-,  and 
they  fhould  alfo  be  frequently  turned  in  the  day- 
time,  that  the  wet  occafioned  by  the  fteam  of  the 
dung  may  be  dried,  otherwife  the  moifture  will  fad 
on  the  plants,  which  will  be  very  injurious  to  them. 
If  the  bed  fhould  heat  too  violently,  fo  as  to  endan¬ 
ger  fcalding  the  roots  of  the  plants,  the  pots  may  be 
raifed  fo  as  to  allow  of  a  little  hollow  at  their  bottoms, 
which  will  effe&ually  prevent  injury  thereby ;  and- 
when  the  heat  declines,  the  pots  may  be  fettled  down 
2  again. 
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again.  The  glaffes  of  the  hot-bed  fhould  be  well  co¬ 
vered  with  mats  every  night,  to  keep  the  bed  in  a 
proper  temperature  of  heat,  and  great  care  muft  be 
taken  to  admit  frefti  air  every  day  to  the  plants  •,  but 
this  fhould  be  done  with  caution,  lo  as  to  guard 
ao-ainft  the  cold  winds  which  ufually  blow  at  that 
feafon  •,  fo  that  a  mat  or  canvafs  fhould  be  hung  over 
the  opening  made  by  raffing  of  the  glaffes,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cold  air  from  ruffing  in  too  violently,  and 
the  glaffes  fhould  always  be  railed  on  that  fide  which 
is  contrary  to  the  wind.  The  plants  will  alfo  require 
to  be  frequently  watered,  but  it  mud  be  cautioufly 
given  them  at  this  feafon,  and  the  water  fhould  not 
be  cold,  but  either  placed  in  a  Hove,  or  put  into  a 
warm  heap  of  dung,  to  take  off  the  chill  from  it  be¬ 
fore  it  is  ufed. 

If  the  v/eather  fhould  prove  bad,  and  the  heat  of 
the  bed  decline,  there  fhould  be  l'ome  hot  dung  laid 
round  the  fides  of  the  bed  to  renew  the  heat,  which 
muft  not  be  differed  to  fail  ;  for  as  the  plants  have 
been  tenderly  brought  up,  they  muft  not  fuffer  from 
cold,  for  that  will  loon  deftroy  them. 

In  this  bed  the  plants  may  remain  about  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  in  which  time,  if  they  have  been  pro¬ 
perly  managed,  they  will  have  obtained  diffident 
ffrength  to  put  out  for  good;  therefore  a  proper 
quantity  of  dung  fhould  have  been  mixed  and  turned 
ready  for  making  of  the  beds.  The  ufual  quantity 
allowed  for  making  of  the  beds  at  this  feafon,  is  one 
good  cart  load  to  each  light:  this  fhould  be  well 
mixed  and  turned  over  in  the  manner  before  directed ; 
then  a  trench  fhould  be  dug  in  the  ground  the  length 
and  width  of  the  intended  bed,  into  which  the  dung 
fhould  be  wheeled,  and  properly  worked  according 
to  the  above,  dire&ions,  and  fome  old  dung  or  neats 
dung  fpread  over  the  top.  The  frames  and  glaffes 
fhould  then  be  put  on  the  bed,  which  fhould  be 
raifed  every  day  to  let  the  fleam  of  the  dung  pafs  off, 
and  in  about  three  days  the  bed  will  be  in  a  proper 
temperature  of  heat  to  receive  the  plants  ;  at  which 
time  the  dung  fhould  be  covered  over  with  dry  earth 
about  four  inches  thick,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  bed 
itffould  be  three  or  four  inches  thicker ;  this  fhould  be 
laid  upon  the  dung  at  leaft  twenty-four  hours  before  ' 
the  plants  are  removed  into  the  bed,  that  the  earth  may 
be  properly  warmed  ;  then  the  plants  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  ffaken  out  of  the  pots,  preferving  all  the  earth  to 
their  roots,  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  earth  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed.  Two,  or  at  moft,  three  of  thefe 
plants  will  be  fufficient  for  each  light,  and  thefe 
fhould  be  placed  at  about  feven  or  eight  inches  afun- 
der,  not  all  the  roots  together,  as  is  too  often  prac- 
tifed.  When  the  plants  are  thus  fituated  in  the  bed, 
the  earth  which  was  laid  fo  much  thicker  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  bed,  fhould  be  drawn  up  round  the  ball 
which  remained  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  into  which 
their  roots  will  foon  ftrike ;  there  fhould  always  be  a 
magazine  of  good  earth  laid  under  cover  to  keep  it 
dry,  for  the  earthing  of  thefe  beds  ;  for  if  it  is  taken 
up  wet,  it  will  chill  the  beds,  and  alfo  occafion  great 
damps  therein,  therefore  it  is  -quite  neceffary  to  have 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  earth  prepared  long  before  it 
•is  ufed.  When  the  plants  are  thus  fettled,  they  muft 
have  proper  air  and  v/ater,  according  as  they  may  re¬ 
quire,  being  careful  not  to  admit  too  much  cold  air, 
or  give  too  much  water ;  the  glaffes  fhould  alfo  be 
well  covered  with  mats  every  night,  to  keep  up  the 
warmth  of  the  bed,  and  fome  freff  earth  fhould  be 
put  into  the  bed  at  different  times,  which  fhould  be 
laid  at  fome  diitance  from  the  roots  of  the  plants  till 
it  is  warmed,  ana  then  fhould  be  drawn  up  round  the 
heap  of  the  earth  in  which  the  plants  grow,  to  increafe 
the  depth ;  this  lhould  be  raifed  to  the  full  height  of 
the  former  ball,  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  may  more 
eafily  ftrike  into  it :  by  this  method  of  lupplying  the 
earth,  the  whole  furface  of  the  beds  will  be  covered 
nine  or  ten  inches  with  earth,  which  will  •  be  of  great 
,  fervice  to  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  for  where  the  earth 
is  very  ff  allow,  the  leaves  of  the  plants  will  always 
hang  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  unlefs  they  are  ffaded, 
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and  the  plants  will  require  more  water  to  keep  them 
alive,  than  is  proper  to  give  them  ;  therefore  it  will 
be  found  much  the  better  way  to  allow  a  proper  depth 
of  earth  to  the  beds :  but  the  reafon  of  not  laying  the 
quantity  of  earth  on  the  bed  when  it  is  firfl  made,  is, 
that  the  dung  fhould  not  be  too  much  chilled  by  it, 
or  that  the  earth  may  not  be  burned,  which  might  be 
endangered  thereby,  were  tire  whole  thicknefsto  belaid 
on  at  once ;  beffdes,  by  thus  gradually  applying  the 
earth,  it  will  be  freff,  and  much  better  for  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  than  that  which  has  been  long  upon 
the  bed,  and  has  been  too  much  moiftened  by  the 
fleam  arifing  from  the  dung. 

If  the  heat  of  the  bed  fhould  decline,  there  fhould 
be  fome  hot  dung  laid  round  the  fide  of  the  bed  to 
renew  the  heat  for  if  that  fhould  fail  at  the  time 
when  the  fruit  appears,  they  will  fall  off  and  periff, 
therefore  this  muft  be  carefully  regarded  ;  and  when 
the  plants  have  put  out  fide  branches  (which  the  gar¬ 
deners  call  runners)  they  fhould  be  properly  placed, 
and  pegged  down  with  fmall  forked  flicks  to  prevent 
their  riling  up  to  the  glaffes,  and  alfo  from  croffmg 
and  entangling  with  each  other ;  fo  that  when  they  are 
properly  directed  at  firfl,  there  will  be  no  neceffity  of 
twilling  and  tumbling  the  plants  afterward,  which  is 
always  hurtful  to  them. 

When  the  earth  of  the  bed  is  laid  the  full  thicknefs, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  raife  the  frames,  otherwife  the 
glaffes  will  be  too  clofe  to  the  plants  but  when  this 
is  done,  there  muft  be  care  taken  to  flop  the  earth 
very  clofe  round  the  fide  of  the  frame,  to  prevent 
the  cold  air  from  entering  under  them.  The  water¬ 
ing  the  plants,  and  admitting  freff  air  to  them,  muff; 
be  diligently  attended  to,  otherwife  the  plants  wall 
be  foon  deftroyed ;  for  a  little  neglect  either  of  ad¬ 
mitting  air,  or  letting  in  too  muqh,  or  by  over  water¬ 
ing,  or  ftarving  the  plants,  will  very  foon  deftroy 
them  paft  recovery. 

When  the  fruit  appears  upon  the  plants,  there  will 
alfo  appear  many  male  flowers  on  different  parts  of 
the  plant ;  thefe  may  at  firfl  fight  be  diflinguiffed, 
for  the  female  flowers  have  the  young  fruit  fituated 
under  the  flowers,  but  the  male  have  none  ;  but  thefe 
have  three  flamina  in  their  center  with  their  fummits, 
which  are  loaded  with  a  golden  powder.  This  is  de- 
figned  to  impregnate  the  female  flow'ers,  and  when 
the  plants  are  fully  expofed  to  the  open  air,  the  foft 
breezes  of  wind  convey  this  farina  or  male  powder 
from  the  male  to  the  female  flowers ;  but  in  the 
frames  where  the  air  is  frequently  too  much  excluded 
at  this  feafon,  the  fruit  often  drops  off  for  want  of 
it ;  and  I  have  often  obferved,  that  bees  that  have 
crept  into  the  frames  when  the  glafles  have  been 
raifed  to  admit  the  air,  have  fupplied  the  want  of  thofe 
gentle  breezes  of  wind,  by  carrying  the  farina  of  the 
male  flowers  on  their  hind  legs  into  the  female  flow¬ 
ers,  where  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it  has  been  left  to 
impregnate  them.  For  as  the  bees  make  their  wax 
of  the  farina  or  male  powder  of  flowers,  they  fearch 
all  the  flowers  indifferently  to  find  it ;  and  I  have  ob¬ 
ferved  them  come  out  of  fome  flowers  with  their  hind 
legs  loaded  with  it,  and  going  immediately  into  other 
flowers  which  have  none,  they  have  fcattered  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  this  farina  about  the  ftyle  of  the  fe¬ 
male  flowers,  to  impregnate  and  render  them  prolific. 
Thefe  infefts  have  taught  the  gardeners  a  method  to 
fupply  the  want  of  free  air,  which  is  fo  neceffary  for 
the  performance  of  this  in  the  natural  way.  This  is 
done  by  carefully  gathering  the  male  flowers,  at  the 
time  when  this  farina  is  fully  formed,  and  carrying 
them  to  the  female  flowers,  turning  them  down  over 
them,  and  with  the  nail  of  one  finger,  gently  ftrik- 
ing  the  outflde  of  the  male,  fo  as  to  caufe  the  powder 
orT the  fummits  to  fcatter  into  the  female  flowers,  and 
this  is  found  to  be  fufficient  to  impregnate  them  ;  fo 
that  by  praflifing  this  method,  the  gardeners  have 
now  arrived  at  a  much  greater  certainty  than  former¬ 
ly,  to  procure  an  early  crop  of  Cucumbers  and  Me¬ 
lons  ;  and  by  this  method  the  florifts  haye  arrived  to 
greater  certainty  of  procuring  new  varieties  of  flowers 
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from  feeds,  which  is  done  by  the  mixing  of  the  fa¬ 
rina  of  different  flowers  into  each  other. 

When  the  fruit  of  the  Cucumbers  are  thus  fairly  fet, 
if  the  bed  is  of  a  proper  temperature  of  warmth, 
they  will  foon  fwell,  and  become  fit  for  ufe  *  fo  all  that 
is  neceflary  to  be  obferved,  is  to  water  the  plants  pro¬ 
perly,  which  fhould  be  done  by  fprinkling  the  water 
all  over  the  bed,  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  ex¬ 
tend  themfelves  to  the  fide  of  the  bed  •,  therefore 
thole  who  are  inclined  to  continue  thefe  plants  as  long 
as  poflible  in  vigour,  fhould  add  a  fufficient  thick- 
nefs  of  dung  and  earth  all  round  the  fides  of  the 
beds,  fo  as  to  enlarge  them  to  near  double  their  firft 
width  i  this  will  fupply  nourifhment  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  whereby  they  may  be  continued  fruitful 
great  part  of  the  fummer ;  whereas,  when  this  is  not 
praftifed,  the  roots  of  the  plants,  when  they  have 
reached  the  fide  of  the  beds,  are  dried  by  the  wind 
and  fun,  fo  that  the  plants  languilh  and  decay  long 
before  their  time. 

Thole  gardeners  who  are  fond  of  producing  early 
Cucumbers,  generally  leave  two  or  three  of  their 
early  fruit,  which  are  fituated  upon  the  main  Item  of 
the  plant  near  the  root,  for  feed  ;  which,  when  fully 
ripe,  they  carefully  fave  to  a  proper  age  for  fowing, 
and  by  this  method  they  find  a  great  improvement  is 
made  of  the  feed ;  and  this  they  always  ufe  for  their 
early  crops  only,  for  the  fucceeding  crops  do  not  de- 
ferve  fo  much  care  and  attention. 

I  have  here  only  mentioned  the  method  of  raifing  the 
young  Cucumber  plants  in  ftoves  •,  for  as  thefe  con¬ 
veniences  are  now  pretty  generally  made  in  the  curi¬ 
ous  kitchen-gardens  in  molt  parts  of  England,  this 
method  may  be  more  univerlally  pradbifed ;  but  in 
fuch  gardens  where  there  are  no  ftoves,  the  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  upon  a  well  prepared  hot-bed  :  and 
here  it  will  be  the  bell  way  to  fow  the  feeds  in  fmall 
halfpenny  pots,  becaufe  thefe  may  be  eafily  removed 
from  one  bed  to  another,  if  the  heat  fhould  decline  •, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  heat  fhould  be  too  great, 
the  pots  may  be  raifed  up,  which  will  prevent  the 
feed  or  the  young  plants  from  being  injured  thereby. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up  as  was  before  directed, 
there  Ihould  be  a  frefh  hot-bed  prepared,  with  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  number  of  halfpenny  pots  plunged  therein 
ready  to  receive  the  plants,  which  muff  be  planted 
into  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  before  directed, 
and  the  after-management  of  the  plants  mull  be  near¬ 
ly  the  fame ;  but  as  the  ftearn  of  the  hot-bed  fre¬ 
quently  occafions  great  damps,  there  mull  be  great 
care  to  turn  and  wipe  the  glades  frequently,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  condenfed  moifture  falling  on  the  plants, 
which  is  very  deftrudtive  to  them.  There  muft  alfo 
be  great  attention  to  the  admitting  frelh  air  at  all  pro¬ 
per  times,  as  alfo  to  be  careful  in  keeping  the  bed  to 
a  proper  temperature  of  heat  •,  for  as  there  is  a  want 
of  fire  to  warm  the  air,  that  muft  be  fupplied  by  the 
heat  of  dung,  afterward  thefe  plants  muft  be  ridged 
out  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  diredted. 

If  the  bed  is  of  a  good  temper  for  heat,  your 
plants  will  take  root  in  lefs  than  twenty-four  hours  •, 
after  which  time  you  muft  be  careful  to  let  in  a  little 
air  at  fuch  times  when  the  weather  will  permit,  as 
alfo  to  turn  the  glafles  upfide  down  every  day  to  diy ; 
for  the  fteam  of  the  bed.  condenfing  on  the  glafles, 
will  fall  down  upon  the  plants,  and  be  very  injurious 
to  them  ;  therefore  whenever  the  weather  is  fo  bad 
as  not  to  permit  the  glafles  to  lie  turned  long,  you 
fhould  at  leaft  turn  them  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
wipe  off' the  moifture  with  a  woollen  cloth ;  but  you 
muft  alfo  be  very  careful  how  you  let  in  too  much 
cold  air,  which  is  equally  deftrudtive  to  the  tender 
plants ;  therefore,  to  avoid  this,  it  is  a  very  good  me¬ 
thod  to  fallen  before  the  upper  fide  of  the  frame, 
where  the  air  is  buffered  to  enter  the  bed,  a  piece  of 
coarfe  cloth  or  mat,  fo  that  the  air  which  enters  may 

p£tfi  thiough  that,  which  will  render  it  lefs  injurious 
to  your  plants. 

h  ou  mu, i  alfo  be  very  cautious  in  giving  water  to 
tl.e  p.ants  while  young-,  and  whenever  this  is  done,  it 
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fhould  be  fparingly,  and  the  water  fhould  be  placed 
cither  into  a  heap  of  dung,  or  in  fome  other  warm 
place,  for  fome  time  before  it  is  ufed,  fo  as  to  be 
nearly  of  a  temperature  for  warmth  with  the  inclofed 
air  of  the  hot- bed ;  and  as  the  plants  advance  in 
height,  you  fhould  have  a  little  dry  lifted  earth  always 
ready  to  earth  up  their  flianks,  which  will  greatly 
ftrengthen  them.  You  muft  alfo  be  very  careful  to 
keep  up  the  heat  of  the  bed,  which,  if  you  fhould, 
find  decline,  you  muft  lay  a  little  frefh  litter  round 
about  the  fides  of  the  bed,  and  alfo  keep  the  glafles 
well  covered  in  the  nights,  or  in  bad  weather :  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  your  bed  fhould  prove  too  hot,- 
you  Ihould  thruft  a  large  ftake  into  the  fide  of  the 
dung  in  two  or  three  places,  almoft  to  the  middle  of 
the  bed,  which  will  make  large  holes,  through  which 
the  greateft  part  of  the  fteam  will  pafs  off  without  af- 
cending  to  the  top  of  the  bed  ;  and  when  you  find  it 
has  anfwered  your  purpofe  by  flacking  the  heat  of  your 
bed,  you  muft  flop  them  up  again  with  dung. 

Thefe  directions,  if  carefully  attended  to,  will  be  fuf¬ 
ficient  for  raifing  the  plants  in  the  firft  bed  :  you  muft 
therefore,  when  you  perceive  the  third,  or  rough 
leaf  begin  to  appear,  prepare  another  heap  of  frefh 
dung,  which,  fhould  be  mixed  with  afties,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  directed  ;  this  fhould  be  in  quantity  according  to 
the  number  of  holes  you  intend  to  make.  The  com¬ 
mon  allowance  for  ridging  out  the  earlieft  plants  is, 
one  load  to  each  light  or  hole,  fo  that  the  bed  will  be 
near  three  feet  thick  in  dung ;  but  for  fuch  as  are  not 
ridged  out  till  March,  two  loads  of  dung  will  be  ~ 
fufficient  for  three  holes,  for  I  could  never  obferve 
any  advantage  in  making  thefe  beds  fo  thick  with 
dung  as  fome  people  do ;  their  crops  are  feldom  bet¬ 
ter,  if  fo  good,  as  thofe  which  are  of  a  moderate 
fubftance ;  nor  are  they  forwarder,  and  the  fruit  is 
rarely  fo  fair,  nor  do  the  Vines  continue  fo  long  in 
health. 

In  making  thefe  beds,  you  muft  carefully  mix  the 
dung,  fhaking  it  well  with  the  fork,  fo  as  not  to  leave 
any  clods  of  dung  unfeparated,  as  alfo  to  beat  it  down 
pretty  clofe,  to  prevent  the  fteam  from  rifingtoo  haf- 
tily  ;  you  muft  alfo  be  careful  to  lay  it  very  even,  and 
to  beat  or  prefs  down  the  dung  equally  in  every  part 
of  the  bed,  otherwife  it  will  fettle  in  holes,  which  will 
be  very  hurtful.  When  you  finifh  laying  the  dung, 
you  muft  make  a  hole  exaCtly  in  the  middle  of  each 
light,  about  a  foot  deep,  and  eight  or  nine  inches 
over  -,  thefe  holes  muft  be  filled  with  light  frefh  earth, 
which  fhould  be  fereened  to  take  out  all  large  ftones, 
clods,  &c.  laying  it  up  in  a  hill ;  and  in  the' middle 
of  each  thruft  in  a  flick  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
which  fhould  Hand  as  a  mark  to  find  the  exadt  place 
where  the  hole  is  ;  then  earth  the  bed  all  over  about 
three  inches  thick,  levelling  it  fmooth,  and  afterwards 
fet  the  frame  upon  it,  covering  it  with  glafles ;  but  if 
there  is  any  apprehenflon  of  the  dung  heating  too 
violently,  the  earth  fhould  not  be  laid  upon  the  bed 
until  the  heat  is  fomewhat  abated,  which  will  be  in  a 
few  days,  and  then  the  earth  may  be  laid  upon  the 
bed  by  degrees,  covering  it  at  firft  two  inches  thick ; 
and  a  week  or  ten  days  after  another  inch  in  thick- 
nefs  may  be  laid  on,  but  there  fhould  be  the  whole 
thicknefs  of  earth  laid  upon  the  bed  before  the  Vines 
begin  to  run  ;  and  if  this  thicknefs  of  earth  is  at  laft 
fix  or  feven  inches,  the  Vines  will  grow  the  ftronger  for 
its  being  fo  thick ;  for  if  the  roots  are  obferved,  they 
will  be  found  to  fpread  and  cover  the  whole  bed  as 
much  as  the  Vines  extend  above  ;  and  when  the  earth 
is  very  fhallow,  or  too  light,  the  Vines  will  hang  their 
leaves  every  day  for  want  of  a  fufficient  depth  of  earth 
to  fupport  their  roots ;  fo  that  if  they  are  not  con- 
ftantly  and  well  watered,  they  will  not  have  ftrength 
to  laft  long,  nor  to  produce  fair  fruit ;  and  the  giving 
them  too  much  water  is  not  fo  proper,  nor  will  it  an- 
fwer  near  fo  well,  as  the  giving  a  depth  of  earth  up¬ 
on  the  dung. 

In  four  or  five  days  time  your  bed  will  be  in  fit  order 
to  receive  your  plants,  of  which  you  may  eafily  judge* 
by  pulling  out  one  of  the  flicks  which  was  put  in  the’- 
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middle  of  the  holes,  and  feeling  the  lower  part  of 
it,  which  will  fatisfy  you  what  condition  your  bed  is 
in  •,  then  you  muft  ftir  up  the  earth  in  the  middle  of 
the  hole  with  your  hand,  breaking  all  clods,  and  re¬ 
moving  all  large  {tones,  making  the  earth  hollow  in 
form  of  a  bafon ;  into  each  of  thefe  holes  you  muft 
plant  two  plants,  in  doing  of  which,  obferve  to  make 
the  holes  for  the  plants  a  little  flanting  towards  the 
middle  of  the  bafon,  efpeciaily  if  your  plants  are  long 
{hanked  •,  this  is  intended  to  place  the  roots  of  the 
plants  as  far  as  poflible  from  the  dung,  to  which  if 
they  approach  too  near,  the  lower  part  of  their  roots 
is  fubjedt  to  be  burned  off;  then  fettle  the  earth 
gently  to  each  plant,  and,  if  the  earth  is  dry,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  them  a  little  water  (which  fhould 
be  warmed  to  the  temper  of  the  bed,  as  was  before 
diredted;)  and  if  the  fun  fhould  appear  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  they  fhould  be  {haded  therefrom  with 
mats  until  the  plants  have  taken  root,  which  will  be 
in  two  or  three  days ;  after  which,  you  muft  let  them 
enjefy  as  much  of  the  fun  as  poflible,  obferving  to 
turn  the  lights  in  the  day  time  to  dry,  as  alfo  to  give 
a  little  air  whenever  the  weather  will  permit. 

You  muft  alfo  obferve  to  keep  the  glafles  covered 
every  night,  and  in  bad  weather,  but  be  very  careful 
not  to  keep  them  covered  too  clofe,  efpeciaily  while 
the  bed  has  a  great  ftearn  in  it,  which  will  caufe  a 
damp  to  fettle  upon  the  plants,  which,  for  want  of 
air  to  keep  the  fluid  in  motion,  will  ftagnate  and  rot 
them. 

When  your  plants  are  grown  to  be  four  or  five  inches 
high,  you  muft,  with  l'ome  flender-forked  flicks,  in¬ 
cline  them  toward  the  earth,  each  one  a  feparate 
way ;  but  this  muft  be  done  gently  at  firft,  left  by 
forcing  them  too  much,  you  fhould  ftrain  or  break 
the  tender  veffels  of  the  plants,  which  would  be  very 
hurtful  to  them.  In  this  manner  you  fhould,  from 
time  to  time,  obferve  to  peg  down  the  runners  as 
they  are  produced,  laying  each  in  exadfc  order,  fo 
as  not  to  interfere  or  crofs  each  other ;  nor  fhould  you 
ever  after  remove  them  from  their  places,  or  handle 
them  too  roughly,  whereby  the  leaves  may  be  broken 
or’difplaced,  which  is  alfo  equally  injurious  to  them; 
but  whenever  you  have  occafion  to  weed  the  bed  be¬ 
tween  the  plants,  do  it  with  great  care,  holding  the 
leaves  afide  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  you 
pull  out  the  weeds. 

In  about  a  month  after  they  are  ridged  out,  you  may 
expedt  to  fee  the  beginnings '  of  fruit,  which  very 
often  are  preceded  by  male  flowers,  which  many 
people  are  fo  ignorant  as  to  pull  off,  calling  them 
falfe  bloffoms ;  but  this  I  am  fully  convinced,  by 
many  experiments,  is  wrong ;  for  thefe  flowers  are  of 
abfolute.  fervice  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  fruit, 
which,  when  thefe  male  flowers  are  entirely  taken  off, 
does  very  often  fall  away,  and  come  to  nothing :  nor 
fhould  the  Vines  be  pruned,  as  is  too  often  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  unfkilful  people,  efpeciaily  when  they  are  too 
luxuriant,  which  often  happens^  when  the  feeds  were 
frefh,  or  of  the  laft  year’s  faving,  and  the  plants  in 
good  heart.  If  this  fhould  happen  to  be  the  cafe,  it 
would  be  very  proper  to  pull  up  one  of  the  plants, 
before  they  have  run  fo  far  as  to  entangle  with  the 
other ;  for  it  often  happens,  that  one  or  two  plants 
are  better  than  four  or  five,  when  they  are  vigorous ; 
for  when  the  frame  is  too  much  crouded  with  Vine, 
the  fruit  is  feldom  good,  nor  in  fuch  plenty,  as  when 
there  is  a  more  moderate  quantity  of  fhoots  ;  for  the 
air  being  hereby  excluded  from  the  fruit,  they  often 
decay,  and  fall  off  very  young, 
i  ou  muft  alfo  be  very  careful  to  cover  the  glafles 
every  night  when  your  fruit  begins  to  appear,  as  alfo 
to  lay  a  httle  frefh  litter,  or  mowing  of  grafs  round 
tne  fides  of  the  bed,  to  add  a  frefn  heat  thereto ;  for 
if  the  heat  of  the  bed  be  fpent,  and  the  nights  prove 
coid,  the  fruit  will  fall  away  and  come  to  nothing ; 
and  when  the  .fun  is  extreme  hot  in  the  middle  of 
tne  day,  you  muft  cover  the  glafles  with  mats  to 
ftiade  the  V  ines ;  for  although  they  delight  in  heat, 
yet  the  diredt  rays  of  the  fun,  when  it  has  great  force. 
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are  very  injurious,  by  either  fcorching  thofe 
which  are  near  the  glafles,  or  by  caufing  too  great  & 
perfpiration,  whereby  the  extreme  part  of  the  fhoota 
and  the  large  leaves  are  left  deftitute  of  nourifhment* 
and  the  fruit  will  be  at  a  ftand,  and  often  turn  yellow 
before  it  arrives  at  half  its  growth ;  this  is  too  often 
the  cafe,  when  the  beds  have  not  a  fufficient  depth  of 
earth  over  the  dung. 

At  this  time,  when  your  Vines  are  fpread  fo  as  to 
cover  the  hot-bed,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  when 
you  water  them,  to  fprinkle  them  all  over  gently  fo 
as  not  to  hurt  the  leaves ;  but  obferve  to  do  this  not 
at  a  time  when  the  fun  is  very  hot,  for  hereby  I  have 
known  a  whole  bed  of  Cucumbers  fpoiled ;  for  the 
water  remaining  upon  the  furface  of  the  leaves  in 
drops,  doth  colled  the  rays  of  the  fun  as  it  were  to 
a  focus,  and  fo  fcorches  the  leaves,  that  in  one  day’s 
time  they  have,  from  a  bright  green,  become  of  the 
colour  of  brown  paper.  The  watering  of  the  beds 
all  over  will  be  of  great  fervice,  by  giving  nourifh¬ 
ment  to  thofe  roots,  which  by  this  time  will  have 
extended  themfelves  all  over  the  bed;  and  if  the 
warmth  of  .the  bed  fhould  now  decline,  it  will  be  of 
great  fervice  to  add  a  lining  of  frefh  dung  round  the 
fides  of  the  beds,  to  give  a  new  heat  to  them  ;  for  as 
the  nights  are  often  cold  at  this  feafon,  where  the 
beds  have  not  a  kindly  warmth  left  in  them,  the  fruit 
will  frequently  drop  off  the  Vines,  when  grown  to 
the  fize  of  a  little  finger ;  and  if  upon  this  lining  of 
dung  there  is  a  thicknefs  of  ftrong  earth  laid  for  the 
roots  of  the  plants  to  run  into,  it  will  greatly 
ftrengthen  them,  and  continue  the  plants  in  vigour  a 
much  longer  time  than  they  otherwife  will  do ;  for 
the  roots  of  thefe  plants  extend  to  a  great  difcance 
when  they  have  room,  which  they  cannot  have  in  a 
bed  not  more  than  five  feet  wide ;  fo  that  when  they 
have  no  greater  extent  for  their  roots,  the  plants  will 
not  continue  in  vigour  above  five  or  fix  weeks,  which, 
if  they  have  a  depth  and  extent  of  earth,  will  con¬ 
tinue  three  months  in  bearing ;  fo  that  where  there  are 
feveral  beds  made  near  each  other,  it  will  be  the  bell 
way  to  fill  up  the  bottom  of  the  alleys  between  them 
with  warm  dung,  and  cover  that  with  a  proper  thick¬ 
nefs  of  earth,  fo  as  to  raife  them  to  the  level  of  the  beds. 
Thefe  diredtions,  with  diligent  obfervation,  will  be 
fufficient  for  the  management  of  this  crop  of  Cucum¬ 
bers  ;  and  Vines  thus  treated  will  continue  to  fupply 
you  with  fruit  till  the  beginning  of  July,  by  which 
time  the  fecond  crop  will  come  to  bear ;  the  fowing 
and  managing  of  which  is  what  I  fhall  next  proceed  to. 
About  the  middle  of  March,  or  a  little  later,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  earlinels  of  the  feafon,  you  muft  put 
in  your  feeds,  either  under  a  bell-glafs,  or  in  the 
upper  fide  of  your  early  hot-bed ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  pricked  upon  another 
moderate  hot-bed,  which  fhould  be  covered  with  bell 
or  hand-glaffes,  placed  as  clofe  as  poflible  to  each 
other ;  the  plants  fhould  alfo  be  pricked  at  about  two 
inches  diftance  from  each  other,  obferving  to  water 
and  fbade  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root, 
which  will  be  in  a  very  fhort  time.  This  is  to  be 
underftood  of  fuch  places  where  a  great  quantity  of 
plants  are  required,  which  is  conftantly  the  cafe  in 
the  kitchen-gardens  near  London ;  but  where  it  is 
only  for  the  fupply  of  a  family,  there  may  be  plants 
enough  raifed  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  beds  where 
the  firft  crop  is  growing ;  or  if  the  Vines  fhould  have 
extended  themfelves  fo  far  as  to  cover  the  whole  bed, 
whereby  there  will  not  be  room  to  prick  the  plants, 
a  fingle  light  will  contain  a  fufficient  number  of 
plants,  while  young,  to  plant  out  in  ridges,  as  will 
fupply  the  largeft  family  with  Cucumbers  during  the 
latter  feafon.  You  muft  alfo  cover  the  glafles  with 
mats  every  night,  or  in  very  bad  weather ;  but  in  the 
day  time,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  you  muft  raife 
the  glafles  with  a  ftone  on  the  oppofite  fide  from  the 
wind,  to  give  air  to  the  plants,  which  will  greatly 
ftrengthen  them ;  you  muft  alfo  water  them  as  you 
fhall  find  they  require  it,  but  this  muft  be  done 
fpadngly  while  the  plants  are  young. 
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The  middle  of  April  the  plants  will  be  ftrong  enough  i 
to  rid-e  out,  you  muft  therefore  be  provided  with  a 
heap  of  new  dung,  in  proportion  to  the  q^my  o 
holes  you  intend  to  plant,  allowing  one  load  to  fix 
holes.  When  your  dung  is  fit  for  ule,  you  mull  dig 
a  trench  about  two  feet  four  inches  wide  and  in 
length  iuft  as  you  pleafe,  or  the  place.  will  aU  » 
and  if  the  foil  be  dry,  it  Ihould  be  inches  deep 
but  if  wet,  very  little  in  the  ground,  levelling 
earth  in  the  bottom ;  then  put  in  your  dung, ,  o  - 
ferving  to  ftir  and  mix  every  part  of  it  as  was  dneCted 
for  the  fir  ft  hot-beds,  laying  it  clofe  and  even. 

When  this  is  done,  you  muft  make  holes  about  ei  1 
inches  over,  and  fix  inches  deep,  juft  in  the  middl 
of  the  ridge,  and  three  feet  and  a  half  diftance  fr 
each  other-,  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  ndge,  the 
diftance  of  thofe  ought  to  be  eight  feet  and  a  half 
from  each  other-,  then,  fill  the  holes  with  good  light 
earth,  putting  a  ftick  into  the  middle  of  each  for  a 
mark,  and  afterwards  cover  the  ndge  over  with  earth 
about  four  inches  thick,  laying  the  earth  the  fame 
thicknefs  round  the  fides.  When  the  earth  is  levelled 
fmooth,  you  muft  fet  the  glaffes  on  upon  the  holes, 
leavino-  them  clofe  down  about  twenty-four  hours,  in 
which°time  the  earth  in  the  holes  will  be  warmed 
fufficiently  to  receive  the  plants  -,  then  with  your  hand 
ftir  up  the  earth  in  the  holes,  making  it  hollowin  foim 
of  a  bafon ;  into  each  of  which  you  Ihould  plant  three 
or  four  plants,  obferving  to  water  and  ftrade  them  until 
they  have  taken  root  -,  after  which  time  you  muft  be 
careful  to  give  them  a  little  air  by  raifing  the  glaffes 
on  the  oppofite  fide  to  the  wind,  in  proportion  to 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  as  alfo  to  water  them  as  you 
fhall  fee  they  require  it ;  but  you  muft  only  raife  the 
glaffes  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  until  the  plants  fill , 
the  crlaffes,  at  which  time  you  Ihould  raife  the  glaffes 
witha  forked  ftick  on  the  fouth  fide,  in  height  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  growth  of  the  plants,  that  they 
may  not  be  fcorched  by  the  fun  ;  this  alfo  will  harden 
and  prepare  the  plants  to  endure  the  open  air,  but 
you  Ihould  not  expofe  them  too  foon  thereto  ;  for  it 
often  happens,  that  there  are  morning  frofts  in  May, 
which  are  many  times  deftructive  to  thefe  plants  when 
expofed  thereto  -,  it  is  therefore  the  fureft  method  to 
preferve  them  under  the  glaffes,  as  long  as  they  can 
be  kept  in  without  prejudice  to  the  plants-,  and  if 
the  glaffes  are  railed  with  two  bricks  on  the  backfide, 
and  the  forked  ftick  on  the  other  fide,  they  may  be 
kept  in  a  great  while  without  danger. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  the  weather 
appears  fettled  and  warm,  you  fhould  turn  your  plants 
down  gently  out  of  the  glaffes  ;  but  do  not  perform 
this  in  a  very  dry,  hot,  funny  day,  but  rather  when 
there  is  a  cloudy  fky,  and  an  appearance  of  rain ; 
you  muft  in  doing  of  this  raife  the  glaffes  either  upon 
bricks,  or  forked  flicks,  whereby  they  may  Hand  fe- 
cure  at  about  four  or  five  inches  high  from  the 
ground,  that  the  plants  may  lie  under  them  without 
bruifing  -,  nor  fhould  you  take  the  glaffes  quite  away 
till  the  latter  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July, 
for  thefe  will  preferve  the  moifture  much  longer  to 
their  roots  than  if  they  were  quite  expofed  to  the 
open  air ;  about  three  weeks  after  you  have  turned 
the  plants  out  of  the  glaffes,  they  will  have  made  a 
considerable  progrefs,  efpecially  if  the  weather  has 
been  favourable,  at  which  time  you  fhould  dig  up  the 
fpaces  of  ground  between  the  ridges,  laying  it  very 
even  -,  then  lay  out  the  runners  of  the  Vines  in  exa6t 
order,  and  be  careful  in  this  work  not  to  difturb  the 
Vines  too  much,  nor  to  bruife  or  break  the  leaves  -, 
this  digging  of  the  ground  will  loofen  it,  and  thereby 
render  it  eafy  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  ftrike  into 
it,  as  alfo  render  the  lurface  of  the  earth  more 
agreeable  to  the  Vines  that  run  upon  it.  After  this 
there  will  be  no  farther  care  needful,  but  only  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds,  and  to  water  them  as  often 
as  they  fhall  require,  which  they  will  foon  fhew,  by 
the  hanging  of  their  greater  leaves.  The  ridges, 
thus  managed,  will  continue  to  produce  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  fruit  from  June  until  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
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o-uft  after  which  time  the  coldnels  of  the  fea.on  reft* 
ders'  them  unwholefome,  efpecially  if  the  autumn 

prove  wet.  . 

From  thefe  ridges  people  commonly  preierve  theif 
Cucumbers  for  feed,  by  making  choice  of  two  or 
three  of  the  faireft  fruit  upon  each  hole,  never  leaving 
above  one  upon  a  plant,  and  that  fituated  near  the 
root  of  it  -,  for  if  you  leave  more,  they  will  weaken 
the  plant  fo  much,  that  your  other  fruit  will  be  fmall, 
and  fewer  in  number:  but  thofe  perfons  who  value 
themfelves  upon  producing  Cucumbers  very  early, 
commonly  leave  three  or  four  Cucumbers  of  the  firft 
produce  of  their  earlieft  crop,  when  the  fruit  is  fair; 
and  the  feeds  of  thefe  early  fruit,  are  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  to  any  other  for  the  firft  crop.  Thefe  fhould  re¬ 
main  upon  theV ine.s  until  the  middle  or  end  ot  Auguft, 
that  the  feeds  may  be  perfectly  ripe ;  and  when  you 
gather  them  from  the  Vines,  it  will  be  proper  to  fet  the 
fruit  in  a  row  upright  againft  a  hedge  or  wall,  where 
they  may  remain  until  die  outer  cover  begins  to  de¬ 
cay  ;  at  which  time  you  fhould  cut  them  open,  and 
ferape  out  the  feeds,'  together  with  the  pulp,  into  a 
tub,  which  fhould  be  afterwards  covered  with  a  board, 
to  prevent  filth  from  getting  amongft  the  pulp.  In 
this  tub  it  fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain  eight  or'ten 
days,  obferving  to  ftir  it  well  with  a  long  ftick  to  the 
bottom  ev  cry  day,  in  order  to  rot  the  pulp,  that  it 
may  be  eafily  feparated  from  the  feeds  -,  then  pour 
fome  water  into  the  tub,  ftirring  it  well  about,  which  . 
will  raife  the  feum  to  the  top,  but  the  feeds  will  fettle 
to  the  bottom  -,  fo  that  by  two  or  three  times  pouring 
in  water,  and  afterwards  ftraining  it  off  fiom  the 
feeds,  they  will  be  perfectly  cleared  from  the  pulp; 
then  you  fhould  fpread  the  feeds  upon  a  mat,  which 
fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  three  or  four  days 
until  they  are  perfectly  dry,  when  they  may  be  put 
up  in  bags,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  place  where  ver¬ 
min  cannot  come  to  them,  where  they  will  keep  good 
for  feveral  years,  but  are  generally  preferred  when 
three  or  four  years  old,  as  being  apt  to  produce  lefs 
vigorous,  but  more  fruitful  plants. 

I  fhall,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  give  dire&ions 
for  managing  Cucumbers  for  the  laft  crop,  or  what 
are  generally  called  picklers. 

The  feafon  for  lowing  thefe  is  towards  the  latter  end 
of  May,  when  the  weather  is  fettled.  The  ground 
where  thefe  are  commonly  fown,  is  between  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  in  the  wide  rows,  between  which  are  allowed 
four  feet  and  a  half  fpace  when  the  Cauliflowers  were 
planted.  In  thefe  rows  you  fhould  dig  up  fquare 
holes  at  about  three  feet  and  a  half  diftance  from 
each  other,  breaking  the  earth  well  with  a  fpade,  and 
afterwards  fmoothing  and  hollowing  it  in  the  form 
of  a  bafon  with  your  hand ;  then  put  eight  or  nine 
feeds  into  the  middle  of  each  hole,  covering  them 
over  with  earth  about  half  an  inch  thick;  and  if -ft 
fhould  be  very  dry  weather,  it  will  be  proper  to  water 
the  holes  gently  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  feeds  are 
fown,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  vegetation. 

In  five  or  fix  days,  if  the  weather  be  good,  your 
plants  will  begin  to  thruft  their  heads  above  ground ; 
at  which  time  you  fhould  be  very  careful  to  keep  off 
the  fparrows,  which  are  very  fond  of  the  young  ten¬ 
der  feed-leaves  of  thefe  plants  ;  and,  if  they  are  not 
prevented,  will  deftroy  your  whole  crop  :  but  as  it  is 
not  above  a  week  that  the  plants  are  in  danger,  it 
will  be  no  great  trouble  to  look  after  them  during 
that  time  -,  for  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  and 
have  expanded  their  feed  leaves,  the  fparrows  will  not 
meddle  with  them. 

You  muft  alfo  be  careful  to  water  them  gently,  as 
you  find  the  drought  of  the  feafon  may  require ;  and 
when  you  perceive  the  third  or  rough  leaf  of  the 
plants  begin  to  appear,  you  muft  pull  out  all  the 
weakeft  plants,  leaving  only  three  or  four  of  the  moil 
promifing  and  beft  fituated"  in  each  hole,  ftirring  the 
earth  round  about  them  with  a  fmall  hoe  to  deftroy 
the  weeds,  and  raife  the  earth  about  the  fhanks  of 
the  plants,  putting  a  little  earth  between  them,  pref- 
fing  it  gently  down  with  your  hand,  that  the  plants 
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may  be  thereby  feparated  from  each  other  to  a  greater 
diftance  then  give  them  a  little  water  (if  the  weather 
be  dry)  to  fettle  the  earth  about  them,  which  you 
muft  afterwards  repeat  as  often  as  you  fnall  find  it 
neceflary,  Hill  being  careful  to  keep  the  ground  clear 
from  weeds.  ' 

When  your  Cauliflowers  are  quite  drawn  off  the 
ground  from  between  the  Cucumbers,  you  muft  hoe 
and  clean  the  ground,  drawing  the  earth  up  round 
each  hole  in  form  of  a  bafon,  the  better  to  contain 
the  water  when  it  is  given  them ;  you  muft  alfo  lay 
out  the  plants  in  exad  order  as  they  are  to  run  and 
extend,  fo  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  each 
Other ;  then  lay  a  little  earth  between  the  plants  left, 
prefling  it  down  gently  with  your  hand,  the  better  to 
fpread  them  each  way,  giving  them  a  little  water  to 
fettle  the  earth  about  them,  repeating  it  as  often  as 
the  feafon  fliall  require,  and  obferving  to  keep  the 
o-round  clean  from  weeds.  The  plants  thus  ma¬ 
naged,  will  begin  to  produce  fruit  toward  the  latter 
end  of  July,  when  you  may  either  gather  them  young 
for  pickling,  or  fuffer  them  to  grow  for  large  fruit. 
The  quantity  of  holes  neceflary  for  a  family,  is  about 
fifty  or  fixty ;  for  if  you  have  fewer,  they  will  not 
produce  enough  at  one  gathering  to  make  it  worth 
the  trouble  and  expence  of  pickling,  without  keeping 
them  too  long  in  the  houfe,  for  you  cannot  exped 
to  gather  more  than  two  hundred  at  each  time  from 
fifty  holes  •,  but  this  may  be  done  twice  a  week  during 
the  whole  feafon,  which  commonly  lafts  five  weeks ; 
fo  that  from  fifty  holes  you  may  reafonably  exped  to 
gather  about  two  thoufand  in  the  feafon,  which,  if 
they  are  taken  fmall,  will  not  be  too  many  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  family.  And  if  fo  many  are  not  wanted,  they 
may  be  left  to  grow  to  a  proper  fize  for  eating. 

CUCUMIS  AGREST-I  S.  See  Momordica. 

CUCURBIT  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  968.  Tourn  Inft. 
R.  EL  107.  [fo  called  from  Curvata,  Lat.  bended, 
becau  fethe  fruit  of  this  plant  generally  bends,]  the 
Gourd. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female,  flowers  in  the  fame  plant.  'The 
flowers  have  a  bell-Jhaped  empalemcnt  of  one  leaf  whofe 
borders  are  terminated  by  five  briftles  -,  the  flowers  are 
bell-Jhaped ,  adhering  Jo  the  empalement ,  and  are  of  one 
petal ,  which  is  veined  and  roughs  divided  at  the  top  into 
five  parts.  The  male  flowers  have  three  ftamina ,  which 
are  connected  at  their  extremity,  but  are  diftinbl  at  their 
bafe ,  where  they  adhere  to  the  empalement ;  thefe  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  linear  fummits  running  up  and  down.  The 
female  flowers  have  a  large  germen ,  fituated  under  the 
flower ,  fupporting  a  conical  trifid  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  large 
trifid  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  large 
flejhy  fruit,  having  three  foft  membr  anaceous  cells  which  are 
diftinbi,  inclofing  two  rows  of  feeds  which  are  bordered. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  tenth  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  intitled  Monoecia 
Syngenefia,  the  plants  having  male  and  female  flow¬ 
ers  on  the  fame  plant,  and  the  ftamina  of  the  male 
flowers  being  conneded. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cucurbita  ( Lagenaria )  foliis  cordatis  denticulatis 
tomentofis  bafi  fubtus  biglandulofis  •,  pomis  lignofis. 
Lin.  Sp.  1434.  Gourd  with  heart-Jhaped,  indented ,  woolly 
leaves ,  having  two  glands  at  their  bafe,  and  a  ligneous 
Jhell  to  the  fruit.  Cucurbita  longa,  folio  molli,  flore 
albo.  J.  B.  2.  221.  Commonly  called  the  Long  Gourd. 

2.  Cucurbita  ( Pepo )  foliis  lobatis,  pomis  laevibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1 010.  Gourd  with  lobed  leaves  and  a  fmooth 
fruit.  Cucurbita  major  rotunda,  flore  luteo,  folio  al- 
pero.  C.  B.  P.  2 1 3.  Commonly  called Pompion,  or  Pumpkin. 

3.  Cucurbita  ( Verrucofa )  foliis  lobatis,  pomis  nodofo- 
verrucoiis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1010.  Gourd  with  lobed 
leaves ,  and  a  wanted  knobby  fruit.  Cucurbita  verrucofa. 
J.  B.  2.' 222.  War  ted  Gourd. 

4.  Cucurbita  ( Melopepo )  foliis  lobatis,  caule  eredo, 
pomis  depreffo-nodofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1010.  Gourd 
with  lobed  leaves ,  an  erebi  folk,  and  a  deprejfed  knotty 
fruit.  Melopepo  clypeiformis.  C.  B.  P,  312.  Com¬ 
monly  called  Squajh. 
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5.  Cucurbita  ( Lignofus )  foliis  lobatis  afperis,  flore 
luteo,  pomis  lignofis.  Gourd  with  rough-lobed  leaves, 
a  yellow  flower ,  aud  fruit  having  a  hard  JJjell  ■,  commonly 
called  Calabaflo. 

The  firft  fort  is  fometimes  propagated  in  the  Englilh 
gardens  by  way  of  curiofity,  but  the  fruit  is  very 
rarely  eaten  here  ;  though,  if  they  are  gathered  when 
they  are  young,  while  their  fkins  are  tender,  and 
boiled,  they  have  an  agreeable  flavour.  In  the 
eaftern  countries  thefe  fruit  are  very  commonly  cul¬ 
tivated  and  fold  in  the  markets  for  the  table,  and  are 
a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people,  from 
June  to  Odober.  Thefe  fruit  are  alfo  eaten  in  both 
the  Indies,  where  the  plants  are  cultivated  as  cu¬ 
linary  and  in  thofe  countries,  where  the  heat  of 
their  fu miners  is  too  great  for  many  of  our  common 
vegetables,  thefe  may  be  a  very  good  liibftitute. 

This  fort  doth  not  vary  like  moil  of  the  others,  but 
always  produces  the  fame  fhaped  fruit ;  the  plants  of 
this  extend  to  a  great  length,  if  the  feafon  proves 
warm  and  favourable,  and  will  then  produce  ripe 
fruit ;  but  in  cold  fummers,  the  fruit  feldom  grows 
to  half  its  ufual  fize.  I  have  meafured  fome  of  thefe 
fruit  when  growing,  which  were  fix  feet  long,  and  a 
foot  and  a  half  round ;  the  plants  were  near  twenty 
feet  in  length  :  the  ftalks  of  this,  and  alfo  the  leaves, 
are  covered  with  a  fine  foft  hairy  down  ;  the  flowers 
are  large,  white,  and  ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks, 
being  reflexed  at  their  brim ;  the  fruit  is  generally 
incurved"  and  crooked,  and  when  ripe,  is  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour.  The  rind  of  this  fruit  becomes  hard, 
fo  that  if  the  feeds  and  pulp  are  taken  out,  and  the 
fheil  dried,  it  will  contain  water  •,  and  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  where  4hey  are  much  cultivated,  are  ufed  for 
many  purpefes. 

The  fecond  fort,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the 
title  of  Pumpkin,  is  frequently  cultivated  by  the 
country  people  in  England,  who  plant  them  upon 
their  dunghills,  where  the  plants  run  over  them,  and 
fpread  to  a  great  diftance  ;  when  the  feafons  are  fa¬ 
vourable,  they  will  produce  plenty  of  large  fruit: 
thefe  they  ufually  fuffer  to  grow  to  maturity,  then 
they  cut  open  a  hole  on  one  fide,  and  take  the  feeds 
out  of  the  pulp  as  clean  as  poffible,  after  which 
they  fill  the  fheil  with  Apples  fliced,  which  they  mix 
with  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and  fome  add  a  little  fu- 
gar  and  fpice  to  it  j  then  bake  it  in  an  oven,  and  eat 
it  in  the  fame  manner  as  baked  Apples ;  but  this  is  a 
ftrong  food,  and  only  fit  for  thofe  who  labour  hard, 
and  can  eafily  digeft  it. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  flowing  their  feeds  in 
April,  on  a  hot-bed ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  ffiould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  moderate  bed, 
where  they  fhould  be  brought  up  hardily,  and  have 
a  great  deal  of  air  to  ftrengthen  them  and  when 
they  have  got  four  or  five  leaves,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  into  holes  made  upon  an  old  dunghill, 
or  fome  fuch  place,  allowing  them  a  great  deal  of 
room  to  run,  for  fome  of  the  forts  will  fpread  to  a 
great  diftance.  I  have  meafured  a  fingle  plant,  which 
had  run  upwards  of  forty  feet  from  the  hole,  and 
had  produced  a  great  number  of  fide  branches  •,  fo 
that  if  the  plant  had  been  encouraged,  and  all  the 
fide  branches  permitted  to  remain,  I  dare  fay  it  would 
have  fairly  overfpread  twenty  rods  of  ground  which, 
to  fome  people,  may  feem  like  a  romance,  yet  I 
can  affirm  it  to  be  fa£l\  But  what  is  this  to  the  ac¬ 
count  printed  in  the  T ranfadtions  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  which  was  communicated  to  them  by  Paul 
Dudley,  Efq;  from  New  England,  wherein  mention 
is  made  of  a  fingle  plant  of  this  kind,  which,  without 
any  culture,  fpread  over  a  large  fpot  of  ground, 
and  from  which  plant  were  gathered  two  hundred 
and  fixty  fruits  each,  one  with  another,  as  big  as  a 
half  peck. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fruit,  which  differ 
in  their  form  and  fize-,  but  as  thefe  are  annually  va¬ 
rying  from  feeds,  fo  I  have  omitted  the  mentioning 
them,  for  they  feldom  continue  to  produce  the  fame 
kinds  of  fruit  three  years  together. 
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The  third  fort  is  very  common  in  moft  parts  of 
America,  where  it  is  cultivated  as  a  culinary  fruit  •, 
of  this  fort  there  are  alfo  leveral  varieties,  which  differ 
in  their  form  and  fize  ;  fome  of  thefe  are  flat,  others 
round  ;  fome  are  fhaped  like  a  bottle,  and  others  ate 
oblong,  their  outer  cover  or  rind  being  white  when 
ripe,  and  covered  with  large  protuberances  or  waits. 
The  fruit  are  commonly  gathered  when  they  are  half 
grown,  and  boiled  by  the  inhabitants  of  America  to 
eat  as  a  fauce  with  their  meat ;  but  in  England  they 
are  only  cultivated  by  way  of  curiofity,  few  perfons 
having  a  relifh  for  them  here,  where  they  have  a  great 
variety  of  better  efculent  plants  at  that  feafon,  when 
thefe  are  fit  for  ufe.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  fecond  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  is  alfo  very  common  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  fame  purpofes  as 
the  third.  This  very  often  grows  with  a  ftrong, 
bufhy,  ereft  ftalk,  without  putting  out  runners  from 
the  fide,  as  the  other  forts,  but  frequently  varies ; 
for  after  it  has  been  cultivated  a  few  years  in  the 
fame  garden,  the  plants  will  become  trailing  like 
the  others,  and  extend  their  branches  to  as  great 
diftance;  and  yet  I  have  known  when  part  of  the 
feeds,  taken  out  from  the  fame  fruit  have  been  fown 
in  another  garden,  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  the 
fruit  have  been  the  fame,  and  the 'plants  have  grown 
eretft,  when  thofe  which  were  fown  in  the  fame  garden, 
have  produced  trailing  plants  with  larger  fruit  of  a 
different  fhape. 

The  fruit  of  the  fifth  fort  hath  a  hard  fhell  when 
ripe  like  the  firft,  which  may  be  dried  and  preferved 
many  years :  thele  are  of  very  different  forms  and 
fize  •,  fome  are  fhaped  like  a  Pear,  and  are  no  bigger 
than  a  large  Catherine  Pear ;  fome  are  as  large  as 
quart  bottles,  and  almoft  of  the  fame  form ;  others 
are  round  and  fhaped  like  an  Orange,  and  are  of  the 
fame  fize  and  colour,  but  thefe  are  very  variable 
for  I  have  cultivated  moft  of  tfle  forts  near  forty 
years,  and  have  not  been  able,  with  all  poffible  care, 
to  preferve  the  varieties  longer  than  two  or  three 
years  in  the  fame  garden,  without  procuring  frefli 
feeds  from  fome  diftant  place.  Whether  thefe  changes 
are  brought  about  by  the  admixture  of  the  farina 
with  each  other,  or  from  what  caufe  I  cannot  fay 
becaufe  I  have  frequently  planted  them  at  as  great 
diftance  from  each  other  as  I  poflibly  could  in  the 
fame  garden,  and  yet  the  effeeft  has  been  the  fame 
as  when  near. 

The  firft  fort  requires  to  be  treated  more  tenderly 
than  the  others,  in  order  to  procure  ripe  fruit ;  fo 
the  feed&  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in 
April,  and  the  plants  afterward  planted  each  into  a 
penny  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  to  bring  them  forward  ;  but  they  muft  not  be 
tenderly  treated,  for  if  they  have  not  a  large  fhare  of 
free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  they  will  draw 
up  weak.  When  the  plants  are  grown  too  large  to 
be  continued  in  the  pots,  there  fhould  be  holes  dug 
where  they  are  defigned  to  grow,  and  three  or  four 
barrows  full  cf  hot  dung  put  into  each  ;  thefe  fhould 
be  covered  with  earth,  into  which  the  plants  muft 
be  planted,  and  covered  with  hand-glaffes  till  they 
run  out. 

I  here  are  fome  people  who  plant  thefe  plants  by  the 
fides  of  arbours,  over  which  they  train  the  vines  •,  fo 
that  in  a  fliort  time  they  will  cover  the  whole  arbour, 
and  afford  a  ftrong  fhade,  and  upon  fome  of  thefe 
arbours  I  have  feen  the  longeft  fruit.  There  are 
others  who  plant  them  near  walls,  pales,  or  hedges, 
to  which  they  faften  the  Vines,  and  train  them  to  a 
great  height :  the  Orange-fliaped  Gourd  is  the  fort 
which  is  moft  commonly  fo  planted  for  the  ornament 
of  its  fruit,  which  has  a  pretty  effedt,  efpecially  when 
feen  at  fome  diftance.  All  the  forts  require  a  large 
fupply  of  water  in  dry  weather. 

1  hefe  plants  requiring  fo  much  room  to  fpread,  and 
their  fruit  being  very  little  valued  in  England,  hath 
occafioned  their  not  being  cultivated  amongft  us  •,  we 
having  fo  many  plants,  roots,  or  fruits,  which  are 
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greatly  preferable  to  thofe  for  kitchen  ufes :  but  in 
fome  parts  of  America,  where  provifions  are  not  in 
fo  areat  plenty,  or  fo  great  variety,  thefe  fruits  may 
be  very  acceptable. 

CUIETE  See  Crescentia. 
CULM1FEROUS  P  L  A  N  T  S  [fo  called  of 
Culmus,  Lat.  ftraw  or  haulm,]  are  fuch  as  have  a 
linooth  jointed  ftalk,  ufually  hollow,  and  at  each  joint 
wrapped  about  with  Angle,  narrow,  fharp-pointed 
leaves  ;  and  their  feeds  are  contained  in  chaffy  hufks, 
as  Wheat,  Barley,  &c. 

CUMINOIDES.  See  Lagoecia. 

CUMINUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  313.  Mor.  Umb. 
K.U|Wwoi/,  Gr.  Cumin. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbelliferous  flower  the  general  umbel  is  com- 
pofed  of  f mailer )  which  are  divided  into  four  parts  •,  their 
involucrum  is  longer  than  the  umbel.  cthe  great  umbel  is 
uniform ;  the  flowers  hc.ve  five  unequal  petals ,  whofe  bor¬ 
ders  are  inflexed ,  and  five  fingle  fiamina ,  terminated  by 
fender  fummits.  It  hath  a  large  germen  fitnated  under 
the  flower ,  fupporting  two  fmall  flyles,  crowned  by  fingle 
ftigmas.  H he.  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  firiated 
fruit ,  compofed  of  two  oval  feeds,  which  are  convex  and 
furrowed  on  one  fide ,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fection 
of  Linnaeus's  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Digynia, 
the  flower  having  five  fiamina  and  two  ftyles. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Cuminum  ( Cyminum .)  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  139.  Cumin. 
Cuminum  femine  longiore.  C.  B.  P.  146.  Cumin  with 
a  longer  feed. 

This  plant  is  annual,  perifhing  foon  after  the  feeds 
are  ripe ;  it  feldom  rifes  more  than  nine  or  ten  inches 
high,  in  the  warm  countries  where  it  is  cultivated; 
but  I  have  never  feen  it  grow  more  than  three  or 
four  inches  high  in  England,  where  I  have  fometimes 
had  the  plants  come  fo  far  as  to  flower  very  well,  but 
never  to  produce  feeds.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
divided  into  long  narrow  fegments  like  thofe  of 
Fennel,  but  much  fmaller ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green, 
and  generally  turn  backward  at  their  extremity  ;  the 
flowers  grow  in  fmall  umbels  at  the  top  of  the  {talks ; 
thefe  are  compofed  of  five  unequal  petals,  which  are 
of  a  pale  blufh  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long, 
channelled,  aromatic  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  is  the  only  part  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine  ;  thefe  are  ranged  among  the  greater  hot  feeds; 
they  confift  of  very  warm  diffolving  parts,  and  are 
efteemed  good  to  expel  wind  out  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  fo  they  are  frequently  put  into  clyfters  for 
that  purpofe,  and  are  fometimes  given  in  powder ; 
and  outwardly  applied,  they  are  of  great  fervice  to 
eafe  the  pains  of  the  breaft  or  fide. 

This  plant  is  propagated  for  fale  in  the  ifiand  of 
Malta,  where  it  is  called  Cumino  aigro,  i.  e.  hot 
Cumin.  But  Anife,  which  they  alfo  propagate  in 
no  lefs  quantity,  they  call  Cumino  dulce,  i.  e.  fwest 
Cumin.  So  that  many  of  the  old  botanifts  were 
miftaken,  when  they  made  two  fpecies  of  Cumin, 
viz.  acre  and  dulce. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  in  fmall  pots  filled 
with  light  kitchen-garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
very  moderate  hot-bed  to  bring  up  the  plants,  and 
thefe  after  having  been  gradually  inured  to  the  open 
air,  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm 
border  of  good  earth,  preferving  the  balls  of  earth 
to  their  roots,  and  afterward  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
the  plants  will  flower  pretty  well,  and  by  thus 
bringing  of  the  plants  forward  in  the  fpring,  they  may 
perfect  their  feeds  in  very  warm  feafons. 

CUN  I  LA.  See  Sideritis. 

CUNONIA.  Buttn.  Cun.  tab.  1.  Antholyza.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  56. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flowers  grow  alternate  in  an  imbricated  fpike ,  each 
having  a  fpatha  or  fiocath ,  compofed  of  two  fpear-fhaped 
concave  leaves ;  the  flower  hath  one  ringent  petal ,  having 
a  fhort  fender  tube ,  which  is  dilated  at  the  chaps ,  and 
comprejft'd  on  the  fides ;  the  upper  lip  is  arched ,  and 
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fir  etched  out  a  confidcrable  length  beyond  the  ahs  or  wings, 
and  is  rounded  at  the  top :  it  hath  three  long  /lender  /la¬ 
mina,  which  are  fituated  in  the  upper  lip ,  terminated  by 
oblong  fiat  fiummits ,  which  are  faftened  in  their  middle 
and  lie  profir  ate.  It  hath  a  /lender  ftyle ,  which  is  /horter 
than  the  fiamina ,  crowned  by  three  cylindrical  ftigmas 
which  join  the  fiummits ,  and  are  included  in  the  upper  lip. 
Ihe  germen ,  which  is  fituated  below  the  flower ,  becomes 
an  oblong  capfiule  with  three  cells ,  filled  with  comprej/ed 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  third  clais,  intitled  Triandria  Monogynia, 
the  flowers  having  three  ftamina  and  one  ftyle,  but 
he  has  joined  it  to  the  Antholyza,  making  it  only  a 
fpecies  of  that  genus ;  whereas  by  the  form  and 
charaders  of  the  flower,  it  fliould  be  feparated  from 
that,  there  being  full  as  great  difference  between  the 
flowers  of  this  and  thofe  of  the  Antholyza,  as  is  be¬ 
tween  thofe  and  the  Gladiolus ;  for  the  flowers  of 
Cunonia  have  no  earirta  or  under  lip,  but  thofe  of 
the  Antholyza  have,  in  which  one  of  the  ftamina  is 
included,  which  is  feparated  from  the  other  two, 
which  are  fituated  in  the  upper  lip ;  but  in  this  all 
three  are  of  equal  length,  and  fituated  in  the  hollow 
of  the  upper  lip.  The  two  wings  of  this  are  fhort, 
whereas  thofe  of  Antholyza  are  long,  fo  that  I  think 
they  fnould  be  feparated. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent 
in  the  Englifh  gardens,  which  is 
IIunonia  ( Antholyza )  floribus  feffilibus,  fpathis  maximis. 
Buttn.  Cun.  21 1.  tab.  1.  Cunonia  with  flowers  fitting 
clofe  to  the  ftalk ,  and  very  large  fpath or  /heaths.  Dr. 
Linnaeus  titles  it  Antholyza  ftaminibus  omnibus  ad- 
feendentibus;  Sp.  Plant.  37.  Antholyza  with  all  the 
ftamina  afeending. 

There  is  a  plant  of  this  kind  figured  in  Cornutus’s 
book  of  Canada  plants,  under  the  title  of  Gladiolus 
fEthiopicus,  flore  Coccineo,  p.  78.  but  by  his  figure 
and  defeription,  it  appears  to  be  a  different  fpecies 
from  this,  his  flowers  having  much  fmaller  fpathae  or 
|  Jheaths,  nor  does  the  ftaiks  of  his  rife  near  fo  high 
as  this  j  there  are  alfo  fome  other  differences  between 
them. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  I  received  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  if  grows  naturally,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  as  to  produce 
a  great  number  of  plants,  which  flowered  well  the 
third  feafon  after  they  appeared,  and  have  continued 
to  produce  flowers,  and  perfect  their  feeds  every  year 
fince. 

This  hath  a  compreffed  bulbous  root,  fomewhatlike 
that  of  Corn  Flag,  covered  with  a  brown  fkin ;  from 
this  arife  feveral  narrow  fword-fhaped  leaves,  about 
nine  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  "an  inch  broad  in 
the  middle,  terminating  in  acute  points ;  thefe  have 
One  longitudinal  midrib  which  is  prominent,  and 
two  longitudinal  veins  running  parallel  on  each  fide ; 
they  are  of  a  fea-green  colour,  and  appear  in  autumn, 
growing  in  length  all  the  winter ;  in  fpring  the  ftalk 
arifes  from  between  the  leaves,  which  is  round, 
ftrong,  and  jointed;  at  each  joint  is  fituated  a  Angle 
leaf,  which  almoft  embraces  the  ftalk  for  near  three 
inches  from .  the  bafe,  then  by  the  curvature  -of  the 
ftalk  it  is  feparated,  Handing  eredt :  the  ftaiks  rife 
near  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  which  is  generally  curved 
two  oppofite  ways ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is 
terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  flowers,  coming  out  of 
large  fpathse  or  Iheaths,  compoled  of  two  oblong  con¬ 
cave  leaves,  terminating  in  acute  points :  thefe  are 
at  their  firft  appearance  placed  imbricatim  over  each 
other,  but  as  the  ftalk  increafes  in  length,  fo  thefe 
are  feparated ;  from  between  thefe  two  leaves  comes 
out  the  flower,  each  having  a  flender  Saffron-co¬ 
loured  tube  near  half  an  inch  long,  which  is  then 
enlarged  where  the  petal  is  divided,  and  the  upper 
fegment  is  extended  two  inches  in  length,  being 
•  arched  over  the  ftamina  and  ftyle.  This  is  narrow 
as  far  as  to  the  extent  of  the  wings,  but  above  them 
is  enlarged  and  fpread  open  half  an  inch  in  length, 
and  is  concave,  covering  the  fummits  and  ftigmas 


vVhich  are  extended  to  that  length ;  the  two  wings  ire 
alfo  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but  are  enlarged  upward  iri 
the  fame  manner,  ending  in  concave  obtufe  point?, 
which  are  compreffed  together,  and  cover  the  fta¬ 
mina  and  ftyle.  This  flower  is  of  a  beautiful  foft 
fcarlet  colour,  fo  makes  a  fine  appearance,  about  the 
latter  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  which  is 
the  feafon  of  its  flowering.  After  the  flowers  decay, 
the  germen  becomes  an  oval  fmooth  capfule,  opening 
in  three  cells,  which  are  filled  with  flat  bordered 
feeds. 

This  plant  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  ifl 
England,  fo  the  roots  muft  be  planted  in  pots  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  may  remain  in  the  open  air  till 
Odlober,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  fhelter, 
either  into  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  or  -  placed  under  a 
hot- bed  frame,  where  the  leaves  will  keep  growing 
all  winter,  and  in  the  fpring  the  ftaiks  arife  and 
flower.  During  the  winter  feaion,  the  plants  will  re¬ 
quire  a  little  water  when  the  weather  is  mild,  once  a 
week,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  in  great  quantities, 
efpecially  in  cold  weather ;  in  the  fpring  they  fliould 
be  watered  oftener ;  and  when  the  flowers  are  paft, 
the  pots  fhould  be  removed  into  the  open  air  to  per- 
fedt  their  feeds,  which  will  ripen  the  latter  end  of 
June,  foon  after  which  the  ftaiks  will  decay  to  the 
root,  which  will  remain  inactive  till  September. 
When  the  ftaiks  are  decayed,  the  roots  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  and  kept  in  a  dry  room  till  the 
end  of  Auguft,  when  they  fliould  be  planted  again. 
This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  offsets,  which  it 
fends  out  in  great  plenty,  or  by  fowing  of  the  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  about  the  middle  of 
Auguft,  and  placed  in  a  fituation  where  they  may 
enjoy  the  morning  fun,  and  in  dty  weather  fhould  be 
gently  watered ;  in  September  the  pots  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  warmer  fituation,  and  in  October  they 
muft  be  placed  under  a  frame,  where  they  may  be 
protedted  from  froft  and  hard  rains,  but  in  mild 
weather  enjoy  the  free  air.  The  plants  will  appear 
in  Odtober,  and  continue  growing  all  the.  winter,  and 
in  June  their  leaves  will  decay ;  then  they  may  be 
taken  up,  and  four  or  five  roots  may  b?  planted 
in  each  pot,  till  they  have  grown  another  year, 
when  they  may  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  pot. 
Thefe  feedling  plants  muft  be  flickered  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  old  roots  in  winter,  and  the  third  year 
they  will  flower. 

CUFRESSUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  958.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  587.  tab.  358.  Cyprefs  [takes  its  name  either 
of  >cuw,  to  bring  forth,  and  becaufe  it  pro¬ 

duces  equal  branches  on  both  fides ;  or  of  Cypanffus, 
a  certain  infant  whom  the  poets  feign  to  have  been 
transformed  into  a  Cyprefs-tree.]  The  Cyprefs-tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  growing  at  diftances  on 
the  fame  plant ;  the  male  flowers  are  formed  into  oval 
katkins ,  in  which  the  flowers  are  placed  thinly ,  among 
feveral  roundifh  feales ,  each  having  a  fingle  flower.  'Thefe 
have  no  petals  nor  ftamina ,  but  have  four  fummits  which 
adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  feales.  The  female  flowers 
are  formed  in  a  roundi/h  cone ,  each  containing  eight  or 
ten  flowers ;  the  feales  of  the  cones  are  oppofite ,  each 
having  a  fingle  flower ,  thefe  have  no  petals ;  the  germen 
is  fcarce  vifible ,  but  under  each  fcale  there  are  many  punc¬ 
tures  or  fpots ,  and  a  concave  truncated  apex  inflead  of  a 
ftyle ;  this  afterward  becomes  a  globular  cone ,  opening  in 
angular  target-fhaped  feales ,  under  which  are  fituated 
angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  clais,  intitled  Monoecia 
Monadelphia;  the  plants  of  this  fedlion  have  male  and 
female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant,  and  the  male  flow¬ 
ers  are  joined  in  one  bdoy. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cupressus  (Sempervirens)  foliis  imbricatis,  ramiserec- 
tioribus.  Cyprefs  with  imbricated  leaves ,  and  upright 
branches.  Cupreifus  meta  in  faftigium  convoluta  qua 
ftemina.  Plinii.  Dod.  Pempt.  856.  Female  or  common 


upright  Cyprefs . 
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Cupressus  ( Horizont dibits )  foliis  imbricatis  acutis, 
ramis  horizontalibus.  Cyprefs  with  imbricated  acute 
leaves ,  and  branches  growing  horizontally.  _  Cuprelius 
ramos  extra  fe  fpargens  quae  Mas.  Plinu.  Tourn.  Inft. 

R.  H.  587.  Male  fpreading  Cyprefs.  .  . 

q.  Cupressus  ( Lufitanica )  foliis  imbricatis,  apicibus 
aculeatis,  ramis  dependentibus.  Cyprefs  with  imbricated 
leaves  terminating  in  J pines ,  W  branches  hanging  down¬ 
ward.  Cupreffus  Lufitanica,  patula,  fru&u  minore. 
Inft.  R.  H.  587.  Portugal  fpreading  Cyprefs  with  a 

J'cwJwdniftkha)  foliis  diftichis  parentibus.  Hort. 
Cliff.  409.  Cyprefs  with  leaves  on  two  fides  the  branches. 
Cupreflus  Yirginiana  foliis  Acacias  deciduis.  Hort. 
Amft.  1 .  p.  113-'  Virginia  Cyprefs  which  fheds  its  leaves , 

commonly  called  Deciduous  Cyprefs.  _ 

C  Cupressus  ( Phyoides )  foliis  imbricatis,  frondibus  an- 
cipitibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1003.  Cyprefs  with  imbri¬ 
cated  leaves ,  and  branches  funding  two  ways.  Cuprei- 
fus  nana  Mariana,  frutlu  caeruleo  parvo  Pluk. 
Mant.  61.  Dwarf  Maryland  Cyprefs  with  a  fmall  blue 

Cupressus  ( Africana )  foliis  linearibus  fimplicibus. 
cruciatim  pofitis.  Cyprefs  with  narrow  fingle  leaves placea 
crojfways.  Cupreffus  Africana  of  Herman  and  Olden- 
burgh.  African  Cyprefs-tree,  called  by  the  Dutch  Cyprefs 

Boom.  .  nr. 

The  firft  of  thefe  trees  is  very  common  in  molt  ot  the 

old  gardens  in  England,  but  atprefent  is  not  fo  much 
in  requeft  as  formerly,  though  it  is  not  without  its 
advantages  •,  nor  Ihould  it  be  entirely  rejected,  al¬ 
though  many  perfons  are  of  that  opinion *  for  it  ferves 
to  add  to  the  beauty  of  wilderneffes,  or  clumps  of 
Evergreens,  and  where  they  are  properly  difpofed 
they  have  their  beauties.  It  was  formerly  planted  in 
borders  of  plealure-gardens,  and  kept  fhorn  into  a 
pyramidal  or  conic  form  •,  and  fome  people,  believ¬ 
ing  them  fubject  to  be  killed  if  they  cut  them,  tied 
them  up  with  cords  into  a  pyramidal  figure,  which 
form  they  are  naturally  difpofed  to  grow  in ;  but  this 
winding  them  about,  prevented  the  air  from  entering 
the  inward  parts  of  the  branches,  fo  that  the  leaves 
decayed,  and  became  unfightly,  and  greatly  retarded 
their  growth.  And  thofe  which  are  fheared,  if  the 
operation  is  not  performed  in  the  fpring,  or  early  in 
the  lummer,  are  very  fubjedt  to  be  injured  by  flharp 
winds  and  cuttings  frofts  in  winter.  Wherefore,  upon 
the  whole,  I  think  it  much  better  to  fuffer  them  to 
grow  wild  as  they  are  naturally  difpofed,  planting 
them  only  amongft  other  Evergreen  Trees,  where,  by 
the  darknefs  of  their  green  leaves,  together  with  their 
waving  heads,  they  will  greatly  add  to  the  variety. 
The  lecond  fort  is  by  far  the  largeft  growing  tree 
and  is  the  moft  common  timber  in  fome  parts  of  the 
Levant.  This,  if  planted  upon  a  warm,  fandy,  gra¬ 
velly  foil,  will  profper  wonderfully  •,  and  though  the 
plants  of  this  fort  are  not  fo  finely  Ihaped  as  thofe  of  the 
firft,  yet  they  greatly  recompenfe  for  that  defedt,  by 
its  vigorous  growth  and  ftrength,  in  refifting  all  wea¬ 
thers.  This  tree  is  very  proper  to  intermix  with 
Evergreens  of  a  fecond  fize  next  to  Pines  and  Firs,  to 
form  clumps  •,  in  which  clafs  it  will  keep  pace  with 
the  trees  of  the  fame  line,  and  be  very  handfome. 
Befides,  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  valuable,  when 
grown  to  a  fize  fit  for  planks,  which  I  am  convinced 
it  will  do  in  as  fiiort  a  fpace  as  Oaks ;  therefore,  why 
Ihould  not  this  be  cultivated  for  that  purpofe,  fince 
there  are  many  places  in  England  where  the  foil  is  of 
a  fandy  or  gravelly  nature,  and  feldcm  produces  any 
thing  worth  cultivating  ?  Now,  in  fuch  places  thefe 
trees  will  thrive  wonderfully,  and  greatly  add  to  the 
pleafure  of  the  owner,  while  growing,  and  afterwards 
render  as  much  profit  to  his  fucceffors,  as  perhaps  the 
heft  plantation  of  Oaks  ;  efpecially  ftiould  the  timber 
prove  as  good  here,  as  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago,  which  I  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  of;  for  we  find 
it  was  fo  gainful  a  commodity  to  the  ifland  of  Can- 
dia,  that  the  plantations  were  called  Dos  Filise,  the 
felling  of  one  of  them  being  reckoned  a  daughter’s 
portion.  _ 
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The  timber  of  this  tree  is  faid  to  refill  the  worm, 
moth,  and  all  putrefaction,  and  is  faid  to  laft  many 
hundred  years.  The  doors  of  St.  Peter’s  church  at 
Rome  were  framed  of  this  material,  which  lafted 
from  the  great  Conftantine  to  Pope  Eugenius  IVth’s 
time,  which  was  eleven  hundred  years,  and  were  then 
found  and  entire,  when  the  Pope  would  needs  change 
them  for  gates  of  brafs.  The  coffins  were  made  of 
this  material,  in  which  Thucydides  tells  us  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ufed  to  bury  their  heroes  *,  and  the  mummy 
chefts,  brought  with  thofe  condited  bodies  out  of  E- 
gypt,  are  many  of  them  of  this  material. 

This  tree  is  by  many  learned  authors  recommended 
for  the  improvement  of  the  air,  and  a  fpecific  for  the 
lungs,  as  fending  forth  great  quantities  of  aromatic 
and  balfamic  lcents ;  wherefore  many  of  the  antient 
phyficians  of  the  Eaftern  countries  ufed  to  fend  their 
patients,  who  were  troubled  with  weak  lungs,  to  the 
ifiand  of  Candia,  which  at  that  time  abounded  with 
thefe  trees,  where,  from  the  effects  of  the  air  alone, 
very  few  failed  of  a  perfect  cure. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  America,  where  it  grows 
in  watery  places,  and  riles  to  a  prodigious  height, 
and  is  of  a  wonderful  bulk.  I  have  been  informed, 
that  there  are  trees  of  this  kind  in  America  which  are 
upwards  of  feventy  feet  high,  and  feveral  fathoms  in 
circumference,  which  trees  grow  conftantlv  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  therefore  they  may  probably  be  of  lingular  ad¬ 
vantage  to  plant  in  fuch  fwampy  or  wet  foils,  where 
few  other  trees  will  grow,  efpecially  of  the  refinous 
kind.  That  they  are  very  hardy  in  refpeCt  to  cold, 
is  evident,  from  fome  few  trees  of  this  kind  which 
were  formerly  planted  in  England  ;  particularly  one 
in  the  gardens  of  John  Tradefcant,  at  South  Lam¬ 
beth/near  Vaux-Hall,  which  is  upwards  of  thirty 
feet  high,  and  of  a  confiderable  bulk,  which,  though 
in  a  common  yard  at  prefent,  where  no  care  is  taken 
of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  hooks  are  driven 
into  the  trunk,  to  fallen  cords  thereto  for  drying  of 
cloaths,  yet  the  tree  is  in  great  health  and  vigour,  but 
hath  not  produced  any  fruit  as  yet,  which  may  be  oc^ 
calioned  for  want  of  moifture  :  for  we  often  fee  many 
aquatic  plants  will  grow  upon  a  drier  foil,  but  yet 
are  feldom  fo  productive  of  either  flowers  or  fruit,  as 
thofe  which  remain  growing  in  the  water. 

There  is  alfo  a  pretty  large  tree  of  this  kind  now  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  gardens  of  the  late  Sir  Abraham  Janffen,  Bart, 
at  Wimbleton  in  Surry,  which  has  produced  great 
quantities  of  cones  for  fome  years  paft,  which,  in  fa¬ 
vourable  feafons  come  to  maturity,  and  the  feeds 
have  been  as  good  as  thofe  which  have  been  brought 
from  America.  This  tree  was  tranfplanted  when  it 
was  very  large,  which  has  Hinted  its  growth  ;  which, 
together  with  its  being  planted  upon  a  dry  foil,  may 
have  occafioned  its  fruitfulnefs,  for  it  has  made  very 
little  progreis  in  its  growth  fince  it  was  removed. 
Thefe  trees  are  all  propagated  from  feeds,  which 
ftiould  be  fown  early  in  the  lpring  on  a  bed  or  warm, 
dry,  fandy  earth,  which  mull  be  levelled  very  fmooth  ; 
then  low  the  feeds  thereon  pretty  thick,  filling  the 
fame  light  earth  over  them  half  an  inch  thick.  •  If  the 
weather  ftiould  prove  very  warm  and  dry,  it  will  be 
proper  to  Ihade  the  bed  from  the  fun  in  the  day¬ 
time,  and  water  the  bed,  which  muft  be  done  very 
carefully,  obferving  not  to  wafli  the  feeds  out  of  the 
ground.  In  about  two  months  time  (if  your  feeds  are 
good)  the  young  plants  will  appear  above  ground, 
which  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  in  very  dry  weather  fnould  be  often  relrdhed  with 
water  ;  but  this  fhould  be  done  with  great  caution,  left 
you  beat  thefe  tender  rooted  plants  out  oi  the  ground: 
If  the  feeds  are  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and 
the  bed  covered  with  mats,  they  will  come  up  much 
fooner,  and  with  greater  certainty,  than  when  they 
are  fown  in  the  cold  ground. 

In  this  bed  the  young  plants  may  remain  two  years, 
by  which  time  they  will  have  ftrength  enough  to  be 
tranfplanted  into  a  nurferv ;  but  while  the  plants  are 
young,  they  are  tender,  fo  Ihould  be  covered  in  le- 
vere  froft  with  mats  to  prevent  their  being  injured 

thereby. 
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thereby.  The  beft  feafon  for  removing  them  is  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  drying  eafterly 
winds  of  March  are  over,  and,  if  poffible,  choofe  a 
cloudy  day,  when  it  is  inclinable  to  rain  ;  and  in  tak¬ 
ing  them  out  of  the  feed- bed,  preferve  the  roots  as 
entire  as  poffible,  and,  if  you  can,  a  ball  of  earth  to 
each  plant.  The  foil  in  which  thefe  trees  ffiould  be 
planted  (as  I  before  faid)  fhould  be,  for  the  two  firft 
forts,  a  warm  fand  or  gravel,  which,  when  you  have 
prepared,  by  carefully  digging  and  cleanfing  from  all 
noxious  weeds,  you  muft  lay  level.  Then  draw  the 
lines  where  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  at  three  feet 
afunder,  and  plant  the  trees  at  eighteen  inches  dif- 
tance  in  the  rows,  obferving  to  clofe  the  earth  well  to 
their  roots,  as  alfo  to  lay  a  little  mulch  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  about  their  Items ;  and  water  them 
well  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots,  which  fhould  be 
repeated  twice  a  week,  until  the  plants  have  taken 
frefh  root. 

Thefe  plants  may  remain  in  the  nurfery  three  or  four 
years,  according  to  the  progrefs  they  make,  or  till 
your  ground  is  ready  where  they  are  to  be  planted  : 
but  if  you  intend  to  let  them  remain  longer,  you 
fhould  take  up  every  other  tree  in  the  rows,  and  tranf- 
plant  out  •,  for  otherwife  their  roots  will  be  matted  to¬ 
gether,  fo  that  it  will  render  it  difficult  to  tranfplant 
them,  as  alfo  endanger  the  future  growth  of  the  trees. 

7  o  o 

The  plants  fhould  by  no  means  be  let  ftand  too  long 
in  the  nurfery  before  they  are  traniplanted  out  for 
good,  becauie  the  roots  do  not  mat  together  fo  clofely 
as  thofe  of  many  other  forts  ofEvergreen  T rees,  where¬ 
by  they  may  be  taken  up  with  good  balls  of  earth  to 
their  roots  ;  but  the  roots  of  the  Cyprefs  are  apt  to 
extend  out  in  length,  fo  it  is  one  of  the  moft  difficult 
trees  to  remove  when  grown  large  ;  therefore  mofl 
curious  perfons  choofe  to  plant  the  young  plants  into 
fmall  pots,  when  they  firft  take  them  out  of  the  feed- 
bed,  and  fo  train  them  up  in  pots  two  or  three  years, 
'until  they  are  fit  to  plant  out  where  they  are  to  Hand 
for  good,  and,  by  this  management,  they  are  fecure 
of  all  the  plants ;  for  thefe  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the 
pots  at  any  time  of  the  year  without  danger,  and 
planted  with  their  whole  ball  of  earth,  which  is  like- 
wife  a  great  advantage.  When  they  are  planted  out 
for  good  (if  they  are.defigned  for  timber)  they  fhould 
be  planted  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  diflance 
every  way,  and  be  very  careful  in  removing  thofe  in 
the  full  ground,  not  to  ffiake  the  earth  from  their 
roots ;  to  prevent  which,  you  fhould  open  the  ground 
about  each  tree,  cutting  off  all  long  roots,  then  work¬ 
ing  under  the  ball  of  earth,  cut  the  downright  roots 
off ;  and  after  having  pared  off  all  the  earth  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  ball,  as  alfo  reduced  the  bulk 
of  it,  fo  that  its  weight  may  not  be  too  great  for  the 
fibres  to  fupport,  they  may  be  carried  upon  a  hand- 
barrow  by  two  perfons  to  the  place  where  they  are  to 
be  planted  ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  carried  to  a 
diftant  place,  they  fhould  either  be  put  into  bafkets, 
or  their  roots  clofely  matted  up.  When  they  are 
planted,  you  muft  fettle  the  earth  clofe  to  their  roots 
as  before,  laying  a  little  mulch  upon  the  furface  of 
the  ground  about  their  ftems,  to  prevent  the  fun  and 
wind  from  entering  the  earth  to  dry  their  fibres ;  and 
water  them  well,  to  fettle  the  ground  to  their  roots, 
which  muft  alfo  be  repeated,  if  the  weather  proves 
dry,  until  they  have  taken  root,  after  which  time  they 
will  require  little  more  care  than  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds. 

The  firft,  which  is  the  mofl  common  fort  in  England, 
feldom  produces  good  feeds  in  this  country  j  it  is 
therefore  the  beft  way  to  have  the  cones  brought  over 
entire  from  the  fouth  parts  of  France  and  Italy,  where 
they  ripen  perfe&ly  well,  and  take  the  feeds  out  juft 
before  you  low  them,  for  they  will  keep  much  better 
in  the  cones  than  if  they  are  taken  out.  The  method 
to  get  the  feeds  out  is  to  expofe  the  cones  fo  a  gentle 
•  heat,  which  will  caufe  them  to  open,  and  eafily  emit 
their  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  and 
from  thence  it  has  been  formerly  brought  to  Italy,  but 
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at  prefent  this  is  pretty  rare  in  England  ;  for  whdt 
has  pafied  under  this  title  here,  is  only  a  variety  of 
the  common  fort,  whofe  branches  grow  much  loofer* 
and  not  fo  upright  as  the  firft  ;  but  the  cones  taken 
from  thefe  trees,  and  the  feeds  fown,  have  frequently 
produced  plants  of  both  varieties  •,  but  the  true  fpread- 
ing  Cyprefs  extends  its  branches  horizontally  from 
the  firft  year,  and  continues  to  extend  them  to  a  great 
length  as  the  plants  advance,  and  the  plants  railed 
from  the  feeds  do  not  vary,  fo  that  it  is  certainly  a 
diftindl  fpecies.  This  grows  to  be  a  large  timber  tree 
in  the  Levant,  and  in  Italy  there  are  fome  of  a  com 
fiderable  fize. 

The  Virginian  kind  may  alfo  be  propagated  in  as 
great  plenty,  for  the  cones  of  this  may  be  eafily  pro¬ 
cured  from  Carolina  or  Virginia,  in  both  whicn  ftfaces 
they  grow  in  great  abundance ;  and  the  feeds  will 
rife  as  eafily  as  any  of  the  other  forts,  and  the  plants 
are  equally  as  hardy :  thefe  have  been  formerly  kept 
in  pots,  and  houfed  in  winter,  with  which  manage¬ 
ment  they  have  not  fucceeded  fo  well  as  they  have 
done  in  England,  fince  people  have  planted  them  into 
the  full  ground  •,  and  where  they  have  had  a  moift  foil, 
I  have  obferved  them  to  thrive  beft,  which  is  fince 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Catefby,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of 
Carolina ;  where  he  fays,  that  this  tree  grows  in  places 
where  the  water  commonly  covers  the  furface  of  the 
ground  three  or  four  feet,  fo  that  it  may  be  a  very 
great  improvement  to  our  boggy  foils.  This  tree, 
calling  its  leaves  in  winter,  does  not  fo  well  fuit  with 
plantations  of  Evergreens  at  that  feafon  •,  though,  in 
fummer,  when  there  is  the  greateft  pleafure  in  walk¬ 
ing  among  plantations  of  trees,  it  hath  fo  much  the 
appearance  of  an  Evergreen,  as  to  pafs  for  fuch.  It 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  ffiould  be 
planted  in  a  bed  of  moift  earth  in  the  fpring  before 
they  begin  to  fhoot. 

The  third  fort  is  at  prefent  pretty  rare  in  the  Englilli 
gardens,  though  of  late  years  there  have  been  many 
plants  railed  here  ;  but  this  fort  is  not  quite  To  hardy, 

I  fear,  as  the  common  Cyprefs,  for  the  plants  are  fre¬ 
quently  killed,  or  greatly  injured  in  fevere  winters  ; 
and  in  the  hard  froft  in  1740,  there  was  a  large  tree 
of  this  kind  entirely  killed  in  the  gardens  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  at  Goodwood  in  Suffex,  which 
had  been  growing  there  feveral  years  ;  and  in  the  year 
1762,  many  large  trees  were  killed.  There  are  great 
plenty  of  thefe  trees  growing  at  a  place  called  Bufaco, 
near  Coembra  in  Portugal,  where  this  tree  is  called 
the  Cedar  of  Bufaco  ;  and  there  it  grows  to  be  a  tim¬ 
ber  tree,  fo  that  from  thence  the  feeds  may  be  eafily 
procured. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  at  Goa,  from  whence  it 
was  firft  brought  to  Portugal,  where  it  has  fucceeded, 
and  been  propagated  ;  formerly  there  were  fome 
trees  of  this  fort  growing  in  the  Bifnop  of  London’s 
garden  at  Fulham,  where  it  pafied  under  the  title  of 
Cedar  of  Goa,  by  which  it  was  fent  from  thence  to 
the  Leyden  garden  with  that  name. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  grows  to  a  confiderable  height,  and  affords  an  ufeful 
timber  to  the  inhabitants  for  many  purpofes.  This 
fort  is  extremely  worth  cultivating  in  England  ;  for 
as  it  grows  in  a  much  colder  country,  there  is  no 
danger  of  its  thriving  well  in  the  open  air  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  being  an  Evergreen  of  regular  growth, 
will  add  to  the  variety  of  wildernefs  quarters,  or  other 
plantations  ofEvergreen  Trees. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ffiould  be 
fown  in  the  fpring  in  boxes  or  tubs  filled  with  light 
freffi  earth,  and  placed  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
morning  fun  till  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock.  In  dry 
weather  they  ffiould  be  duly  watered,  and  conftantly 
kept  clear  from  weeds.  In  this  fituation  they  may 
remain  till  Michaelmas,  when  they  ffiould  be  remov¬ 
ed  to  a  warmer  place  •,  for  the  plants  feldom  appear 
till  the  following  fpring,  fo  that  it  will  be  proper  to 
place  the  boxes  or  tubs  near  a  fouth  wall,  pale,  or 
hedge,  during  the  winter  feafon  •,  left,  by  being  too 
much  ffiaded,  the  wet  of  the  winter  feafon  ffiould  rot 
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the  feeds.  In  the  fpring  following,  if  thefe  tubs  or 
boxes  are  placed  on  a  moderate  hot-bed^  it  will  bring 
up  tire  plants  very  loon,  and  greatly  forward  their 
growth  •,  but  as  the  fpring  advances,  they  fliould  be 
inured  to  bear  the  open  air  by  degrees ;  and  in  May 
they  mull  be  taken  out  of  the  hot-bed,  and  placed  in 
a  flickered  fituation,  where  they  may  enjpy  the  morn¬ 
ing  fun,  being  careful  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds, 
as  alfo  to  water  them  duly  in  dry  weather.  1  he  fol¬ 
lowing  winter  it  will  be  proper  to  remove  the  tubs 
near  a  fouth  wall  or  pale,  for  the  plants  being  ^eiy 
young,  are  fometimes  tenderer  than  they  will  be  after¬ 
ward.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  juft  before  the  plants  begin  to  (hoot, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  out  of  the  boxes  •, 
and  having  prepared  a  bed  or  two  (according  to  the 
quantity  of  plants  raifed)  of  frefh  earth  in  a  fheltered 
iimation,  tlie  plants  lhould  be  planted  therein  in  rows 
about  eighteen  inches  afunder,  and  about  a  foot  dii- 
tance  plant  from  plant  in  the  rows.  1  his  work  fliould 
be  done  in  cloudy  weather,  when  there  is  rain  ;  for 
in  dry  weather,  when  eafterly  winds  commonly  blow 
at  this  feafon,  it  will  be  very  dangerous  to  tranfplant 
thefe  plants  ;  fo  that  it  had  better  be  deferred  a  fort¬ 
night  longer,  till  there  is  an  alteration  of  the  weather, 
than  hazard  the  plants.  When  the  plants  are  planted, 
they  fhould  be  watered  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their 
roots;  and  then  the  furface  of  the  ground  fhould  be 
covered  with  mulch,  to  prevent  the  fun  and  wind 
from  penetrating  to  the  roots  of  the  plants;  for  nothing 
is  more  injurious  to  thefe  plants,  than  to  have  their 
fibres  dried  when  they  are  tranfplanted ;  therefore 
the  plants  fhould  not  be  taken  out  of  the  tubs  till 
you  are  ready  to  place  them  in  the  ground,  for  they 
will  not  bear  to  lie  out  of  the  ground  any  time  with¬ 


out  great  danger. 

The  branches  of  this  tree  are  garnifhed  with  flat  ever¬ 
green  leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Arbor  Vitae  ; 
and  the  cones  are  no  larger  than  the  berries  of  the 
Juniper,  from  which  they  are  not  eaffly  diftinguifhed 
at  a  little  diftance ;  but  upon  clofely  viewing,  they 
are  perfect  cones,  having  many  cells  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Cyprefs.  If  thefe  trees  are  planted  in  a 
moift  ftrong  foil,  they  make  very  great  progrefs,  and 
may,  in  fuch  fltuations,  become  profitable  for  tim¬ 
ber  ;  but  however  this  tree  may  fucceed  for  timber, 
yet  it  will  be  a  great  ornament  to  large  plantations  of 
evergreen  trees,  efpecially  in  fuch  places  where  there 
is  naturally  a  proper  foil  for  them ;  becaufe,  in  fuch 
fltuations,  there  are  not  many  forts  of  Evergreen 
Trees  which  thrive  well,  efpecially  in  cold  places,  and 
by  increafing  the  number  of  forts  of  thefe  Ever¬ 
greens,  we  add  to  the  beauty  of  our  gardens  and 
plantations. 

The  third  fort  fends  forth  its  branches  almoft  hori¬ 
zontally,  fo  that  they  extend  to  a  great  diftance  every 
way,  and  the  trees  are  generally  furnifked  with 
branches  from  the  ground  upward  ;  but  as  thefe  grow 
without  much  order,  the  trees  have  a  very  different 
appearance  from  all  the  other  forts.  This  grows  to  be 
a  large  timber  tree  in  Portugal,  but  the  largeft  tree 
which  I  have  feen  in  England,  has  not  been  above  fif¬ 
teen  feet  high,  and  the  fide  branches  of  this  were 
extended  more  than  eight  feet  on  every  fide  from  the 
Item.  This  fort  may  be  propagated  from  feeds  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  common  Cyprefs,  and  the 
plants  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
been  directed  for  them,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
it  will  be  proper  to  cover  thefe  plants  during  the  two 
firft  winters  after  they  are  come  up,  efpecially  if  the 
froft  fhould  be  fevere,  which  might  deftroy  them,  if 
they  are  expofed  to  it  while  they  are  young.  This 
fort  may  alio  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if 
planted  in  autumn,  and  fcreened  in  winter,  they  will 
take  root ;  but  it  is  generally  two  years  before  they 
will  be  rooted  enough  to  tranfplant,  nor  will  the  plants 
fo  raifed  thrive  fo  fall  as  the  feedlings  ;  therefore, 
when  the  feeds  can  be  obtained,  that  is  the  beft  me¬ 
thod  to  propagate  this  tree.  The  American  decidu¬ 
ous  Cyprefs  may  alio  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  as 
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I  have  feveral  times  tried;  fo  that  when  feeds  cannot 
be  had,  this  method  may  be  praftiied  fuccefsfully.  I 
luppoie  the  common  fort  will  alfo  take  from  cuttings; 
but  this  I  have  not  experienced,  fo  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  pradlice.  '  , 

Thefe  trees  are  fo  very  ornamental  to  gardens,  that 
no  large  garden  can  be  compleat  without  many  of 
them  ;  and  it  is  to  thefe  trees  that  the  Italian  villas 
owe  a  great  fhare  of  their  beauty,  for  there  is  no  tree  ■ 
fo  proper  to  place  near  buildings  ;  the  pyramidal  up¬ 
right  growth  of  their  branches  affords  a  pidhirefque 
appearance,  and  obftructs  not  the  view  of  the  build-  • 
ing,  and  the  dark  green  of  their  leaves  make  a  fine 
contraft  with  the  white  of  the  building;  fo  that, 
wherever  there  are  temples  or  other  buildings  ereded 
in  gardens,  there  is  no  fort  of  tree  lb  proper  to  place 
near  them  as  thefe.  In  all  the  landfchapes  of  Italian 
villas,  we  fee  many  Cyprefs-trees  reprefented,  which 
have  a  very  agreeable  efted  in  the  pidure  ;  and  the 
trees,  when  rightly  difpofed  in  a  garden,  afford  a  no 
lefs  agreeable  prolpedt. 

The  feeds  of  the  fixth  fort  were  fent  me  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  trees  grow  naturally, 
and  by  the  account  which  I  received  with  the  feeds, 
the  cones  of  the  tree  are  black  when  ripe.  The  young 
plants  which  I  have  raifed  from  thefe  feeds  have  loofe 
fpreading  branches,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed  with 
narrow  ftrait  leaves,  which  come  out  oppofite,  and 
are  alternately  crofting  each  other  ;  thefe  are  near  one 
inch  long,  and  of  a  light  green  colour  ;  they  continue 
in  verdure  all  the  year.  Thefe  plants  being  young, 
are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England  as 
yet ;  but  when  they  have  obtained  more  ftrength,  it 
is  very  probable  they-  may  do  well  in  warm  fltuations. 

I  had  two  of  thefe  plants  growing  in  the  full  ground, 
which  were  killed  in  the  winter  1756.  But  thofe 
which  were  placed  under  a  frame,  where  there  were 
no  covering  of  glafs,  and  only  wooden  fhutters,  were 
not  injured  by  the  cold,  though  the  earth  of  the  pots 
was  frequently  hard  frozen. 

CURCUMA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  6.  Cannacorus. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  367.  Turmerick. 

The  Characters  are, 

T he  flowers  have  each  feveral  fpathre ,  which  are  finglt 
and  drop  off ;  the  flower  hath  one  petal  with  a  narrow 
tube ,  which  is  cut  at  the  brim  into  three  flegmertts  ;  it  bath 
an  oval-pointed  nebiarium  of  one  leaf,  which  is  inferted  in 
the  frnis  of  the  largefi  fegment  of  the  petal ;  it  hath  five 
fiamina ,  four  of  which  are  barren ,  and  one  fruitful , 
which  is fituated  within  the  neftarium,  and  hath  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  petal,  having  a  bifid  point ,  to  which  the 
fummit  adheres.  It  hath  a  roundijh  germen  fituated  un¬ 
der  the  flower,  fupporting  a  flyle  the  length  of  the  fia¬ 
mina,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  fligma.  I" he  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  roundijh  capfule,  having  three  cells,  which  art 
filled  with  roundijh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnsus’s  firft  clafs,  intided  Monandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  one  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Curcuma  ( Rotunda )  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis,  nervis 
lateralibus  rariflimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  2.  Curcuma  with 
fpear-Jhaped  oval  leaves,  having  very  few  nerves  on  the 
fides.  Curcuma  radice  rotunda.  C.  B.  Turmerick  with 
a  round  root. 

2.  Curcuma  {Longa)  foliis  lanceolatis  nervis  lateralibus 
numerofifiimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  2.  Curcuma  with  fpear- 
Jhaped  leaves ,  having  many  lateral  veins.  Curcuma  ra¬ 
dice  longa.  H.  L.  288.  Turmerick  with  a  long  root. 
The  firft  fort  hath  a  flefhy  jointed  root  fomewhat  like 
that  of  Ginger,  but  rounder,  which  fends  up  feveral 
fpear-fhaped  oval  leaves,  that  rife  upwards  of  a 
foot  high ;  thefe  have  one  longitudinal  midrib,  and  a 
few  tranfverfe  nerves  running  from  the  midrib  to  the 
fides  ;  they  are  of  a  fea-green  colour ;  from  between 
thefe  arife  the  flower-ftalk,  fupporting  a  loofe  fpike  of 
flowers  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  inclofed  in  feveral 
different  fpathas  or  fheaths,  which  drop  off.  Thefe 
flowers  are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  the  gardens 
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The  fecond  fort  hath  long  flelhy  roots,  of  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  colour,  which  fpread  under  the  furface  of  the 
ground  like  thofe  of  Ginger -,  they  are  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  man’s  finger,  having  many  round  knotty 
circles,  from  which  arife  four  or  five  large  fpear- 
lhaped  leaves,  Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks  •,  they 
have  a  thick  longitudinal  midrib,  •  from  which  a  nu¬ 
merous  quantity  of  veins  are  extended  to  the  fides ; 
thefe  leaves  are  of  a  glaucous  or  fea-green  colour. 
The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fcaly  fpikes  on  the  top  of 
the  foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  the  larger  knobs  of 
the  roots,  and  grow  about  a  foot  high  •,  they  are  of 
a  yellowilh  red  colour,  and  fhaped  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  Indian  Reed. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  India,  from  whence 
the  roots  are  brought  to  Europe  for  ufe.  They  are 
very  tender,  fo  will  not  live  in  this  country,  unlefs 
they  are  placed  in  a  warm  ftove.  As  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  feeds  in  England,  they  are  only  propagated  by 
parting  their  roots  :  the  beft  time  for  removing  and 
parting  thefe  roots  is  in  the  fpring,  before  they  put 
out  new  leaves  •,  for  the  leaves  of  thefe  plants  decay 
in  autumn,  and  the  roots  remain  inadive  till  the 
fpring,  when  they  put  out  frefh  leaves.  The  roots 
Ihould  be  planted  in  rich  kitchen-garden  earth,  and 
the  pots  Ihould  be  conftantly  kept  plunged  in  a  bark- 
bed  .in  the  ftove.  In  the  fummer  feafon,  when  the 
plants  are  in  a  growing  ftate,  they  will  require  to  be 
frequently  refrelhed  with  water,  but  it  Ihould  not  be 
given  to  them  in  large  quantities  •,  they  Ihould  alfo 
have  a  large  Ihare  of  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm 
weather.  When  the  leaves  are  decayed,  they  Ihould 
have  very  little  wet,  and  muft  be  kept  in  a  warm 
temperature  of  air*  otherwife  they  will  perilh. 
Thefe  plants  ufually  flower  in  Auguft,  but  it  is 
only  the  ftrong  roots  which  flower,  fo  they  muft 
not  be  parted  into  fmall  roots,  where  the  flowers  are 
defired. 

: U R R  A  N-T REE.  See  Ribes. 

’  U  R  U  R  U.  See  Paullinia. 

1USPID  ATED  PLANTS  [fo  called,  of  cufpis, 
hat.  the  point  of  a  fpear]  are  fuch  plants,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  pointed  like  a  fpear. 
USTARD-APPLE.  See  Annona. 
:YANELLA.  Royen. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  flower  has  no  empalement  %  it  hath  fix  oblong ,  con¬ 
cave,  fpreading  petals,  which  join  at  their  bafe,  the  three 
lower  hanging  downward ,  with  fix  Jhort  fpreading  fla- 
mina,  terminated  by  oblong  erebi  fummits ,  and  a  three- 
cornered  obtufe  germen,- fupporting  a  fiender  ftyle  the  length 
of  the  ftamina ,  having  an  acute  fligma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  capfule ,  having  three  fur¬ 
rows ,  with  three  cells ,  inclofing  many  oblong  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  intitled  Hexandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Iyanella  ( Capenfis ).  Lin.  Sp.  443.  Cape  Cyanella. 
This  plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  GoodHope. 
The  root  is  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  Spring  Crocus ; 
the  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  have  a  fulcus  on  their 
upper  fide  •,  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower  arifes  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  root,  fupporting  one  flower  with  fix 
petals,  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  which  appears  in  May, 
but  the  flowers  have  not  been  fucceeded  by  feeds  as 
yet  in  England. 

It  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  full  ground  in  this 
country,  therefore  the  roots  Ihould  be  planted  in  pots 
filled  with  light  earth  •,  and  in  winter  muft  be  placed 
in  a  frame,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  di- 
redted  for  Ixia,  with  which  the  plant  will  thrive  and 
produce  flowers  annually. 

YANUS.  See  Centauria. 

Y  C  A  S,  the  Sago-tree. 

.  There  are  feveral  fmall  plants  of  this  fort  in  the  Eng- 
lifn  gardens,  but  from  thefe  no  charaders  of  the  tree 
can  be  drawn  •,  nor  are  there  any  juft  accounts  of  thefe 
to  be  met  with  in  the  feveral  authors  who  have  fi¬ 
gured  and  defcribed  the  tree. 
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We  know  but  one  Species  of  it  at  prefent,  viz. 

Cycas  ( Oircinalis )  frondibus  pinnatis  circinalibus,  folio- 
lis  linearibus  planis.  Lin.  Sp.  1658.  Sago-tree  with 
full  branches ,  whofe  wings  are  placed  circularly ,  and  the 
fmall  leaves  are  plain.  Arbor  Zagoe  Amboinenfis. 
Seb.  Thef.  1.  p.  39. 

This  tree  has  been  ranged  in  the  tribe  of  Palms,  to 
which  it  has  great  affinity,  efpecially  by  its  outer 
appearance  the  branches  and  trunk  having  the  fame 
ftrudture. 

This  tree  requires  to  -be  plunged  into  tanners  bark  in 
a  ftove,  which  Ihould  be  kept  up  full  to  temperate 
heat  in  winter  •,  but  in  fummer  Ihould  be  much 
warmer,  when  it  Ihould  be  frequently  refrelhed  with 
water  during  hot  weather,  but  in  autumn  and  winter 
it  Ihould  be  given  fparingly. 

Moft  of  the  plants  of  this  kind  now  in  the  Englilh 
gardens,  have  been  communicated  to  the  poffeffors 
by  Richard  Warner,  Efq-,  of  Woodford,  in  Effex, 
who  received  a  tree  of  this  fort,  which  was  brought 
from  India  by  the  late  Captain  Hutchenfon  •,  but  his 
Ihip  being  attacked  by  the  French  near  home,  the 
head  of  the  tree  was  fliot  off,  but  the  Item  being  pre- 
ferved,  put  out  feveral  heads,  which  being  taken  off, 
produced  fo  many  plants. 

CYCLAMEN.  Lin.  Gen. Plant.  1 84.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  154.  tab.  68.  Cyclamen  ;  in  French,  Pain  de 
Pourceau.  [KujcXapi^,  °f  Ko'xX©*,  Gr.  a  circle,  be- 
caufe  the  root  of  this  plant  is  orbicular ;  it  is  called 
Sowbread,  becaufe  the  root  is  round  like  a  loaf,  and 
the  fows  eat  it].  Sowbread. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  roundifh  permanent  empalement  of  one 
leaf,  divided  into  five  parts  at  the  top.  It  hath  one  pe¬ 
tal  with  a  globular  tube ,  which  is  much  larger  than  the 
empalement  •,  the  upper  part  is  divided  into  five  large  feg- 
menis ,  which  are  reflexed  ;  it  hath  five  fmall  ftamina  fitu- 
ated  within  the  tube  of  the  petal,  terminated  by  acute 
fummits,  which  are  connebied  in  the  neck  of  the  tube.  It 
hath  a  roundifh  germen,  fupporting  a  fiender  ftyle,  which 
is  longer  than  the  ftamina ,  and  crowned  by  an  acute  fligma. 
Pke  germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular  fruit  with  one 
cell,  opening  in  five  parts  at  the  top ,  inclofing  many  oval 
angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cyclamen  (Europium)  foliis  haftato-cordatis  angu- 
latis.  Cyclamen  with  fpear-pointed  heart-jhaped  leaves 4 
which  are  angular.  Cyclamen  hederae  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
306.  Sowbread  with  an  Ivy  leaf. 

2.  Cyclamen  (. Purpurafcens )  foliis  orbiculato-cordatis, 
inferne  purpurafcentibus.  Cyclamen  with  round  heart- 
jhaped  leaves ,  purple  on  their  under  fide.  Cyclamen  or- 
biculato  folio  inferne  purpurafcente.  C.  B.  P.  308. 
Round-leaved  Sowbread  with  a  purple  under  fide. 

3.  Cyclamen  ( Perficum )  foliis  cordatis  ferratis.  Cycla¬ 
men  with  fawed  heart-jhaped  leaves  •,  or  Perfian  Cyclamen. 

4.  Cyclamen  ( Vernale )  foliis  cordatis  angulofis  inte- 
gris.  Cyclamen  with  heart-jhaped  angular  leaves  which 
are  entire.  Cyclamen  hyeme  &  vere  florens  folio  an- 
gulofo  amplo,  flore  albo,  baft  purpurea,  Perficum 

'  didum.  H.  R.  Par. 

5.  Cyclamen  ( Orbiculatum )  radice  inaequali,  foliis  or¬ 
bicularis.  Cyclamen  with  an  unequal  root  and  round 
leaves.  CyclameA  radice  caftanete  magnitudinis. 
C,  B.  P.  308. 

6.  Cyclamen  (Goiim)  foliis  orbicularis  planis,  pediculis 
brevibus  floribus  minoribus.  Sowbread  with  orbicular 
plain  leaves ,  Jhort er  foot-ftalks  and  fmaller  flowers.  Cy¬ 
clamen  Hyemale,  orbiculatis  foliis  inferne  rubenti- 
bus,  purpurafcente  flore  Coum  Herbariorum.  H.  R. 
Par. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  moft  common  in  the  Englilh  gar¬ 
dens.  This  grows  naturally  in  Auftria,  Italy,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  air 
in  England,  and  is  never  killed  by  the  froft.  It  hath 
a  large,  orbicular,  compreffed  root,  from  which  arife  a 
great  number  of  angular  heart-Ihaped  leaves,  upon 
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Tingle  foot-ftalks,  which  are  fix  or  {even  inches  long  i 
thele  leaves  are  marked  with  black  in  their  middle  *, 
the  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  rifing  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  root,  with  long  flefny  foot-ftalks  ; 
they  appear  in  Auguft  and  September,  and  foon  after 
the  leaves  come  out,  continue  growing  all  the  winter 
and  fpring  till  May,  when  they  begin  to  decay,  and 
in  June  they  are  entirely  dried  up.  After  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  fallen,  the  foot-ftalks  twift  up  like  a  lcrew, 
inclofmg  the  germen  in  the  center,  and  lay  down 
clofe  to  the  furface  of  the  ground  between  the  leaves, 
which  ferve  as  a  protection  to  the  feed.  This  ger¬ 
men  becomes  a  round  flefhy  feed-veftel  with  one  cell, 
inclofmg  feveral  angular  feeds.  The  feeds  ripen  in 
June,  and  Jfhould  be  fown  in  Auguft.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  white  and  the  other  with 
a  purplifh  flower,  which  appear  at  the  fame  time. 
The  fecond  fort  flowers  in  autumn  :  this  is  at  prefent 
very  rare  in  England  ;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  large, 
orbicular,  and  heart-fhaped  at  their  bafe,  and  of  a 
purple  colour  on  their  under  fide  ;  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  this  come  up  from  the  root  at  the  fame 
time  the  flowers  are  of  a  purplifh  colour,  and  their 
bottoms  are  of  a  deep  red.  It  flowers  late  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  and  requires  protection  from  the  froft  in 
winter. 

The  third  fort  hath  ftiff  heart-fhaped  leaves  which 
are  fawed  on  their  edges ;  thefe  have  ftrong  flefhy 
foot-ftalks  near  fix  inches  long,  of  a  purple  colour, 
as  are  alfo  the  veins  of  the  leaves  on  their  under  fide, 
but  the  upper  fide  is  veined  and  marbled  with  white. 
The  flowers  rife  with  Angle  foot-ftalks  from  the  root ; 
thefe  are  pure  white  with  a  bright  purple  bottom  •,  the 
petal  is  divided  into  nine  fegments  to  the  bottom, 
which  are  twifted  and  reflexed  backward  like  the  other 
forts.  This  flowers  in  March  and  April,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  fourth  fort  is  commonly  called  the  Perfian  Cy¬ 
clamen.  This  hath  large,  angular,  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  whofe  edges  are  entire ;  they  are  veined  and 
marbled  with  white  on  the  upper  fide,  and  ftand  up¬ 
on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  of 
a  pale  purple  colour,  with  a  bright  red  or  purple  bot¬ 
tom.  Thefe  appear  in  March  and  April,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  a  fmall  irregular  root  not  larger 
than  a  Nutmeg  ;  the  leaves  are  orbicular  and  fmall ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  flefh  colour,  fmall,  and  have  pur¬ 
ple  bortoms.  They  appear  in  the  autumn,  but  rarely 
produce  feeds  in  England. 

The  fixth  fort  is  not  fo  tender  as  the  four  laft  men¬ 
tioned,  fo  may  be  planted  in  warm  borders,  where, 
if  they  are  covered  in  hard  froft,  they  will  thrive  and 
flower  very  well.  1  his  hath  plain  orbicular  leaves, 
which  have  fhorter  and  weaker  foot-ftalks  than  either 
of  the  other ;  their  under  fides  are  very  red  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  winter,  but  that  colour  goes  off  in  the 
fpring ;  their  upper  fides  are  ffnooth,  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  fpread  open  fiat  ^  whereas  the  other  forts  are 
hollowed,  and  reflexed  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  very  bright  purple  colour,  and  appear  in  the 
nnddle  Ox  winter,  at  a  time  when  there  are  few  other 
flowers,  which  renders  the  plants  more  valuable.  The 
feeds  of  this  fort  ripen  in  the  end  of  |une. 

There  are  feveral  other  varieties  of  this  plant,  which 
c  lefly  differ  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  particu¬ 
larly  among  the  Perfian  kind,  of  which  there  is  one 
with  an  entire  white  flower,  which  fmells  very  fweet ; 
out  as  thefe  are  accidental  variations,  I  have  not  enu¬ 
merated  them  here,  thofe  which  are  here  mentioned 
icing  undoubtedly  diftindt  fpecies  ;  for  I  have  many 
y  ears  propagated  them  from  feeds,  and  have  not 
found  them  vary,  nor  have  I  heard  that  any  other 
perion  has  obferved  either  of  them  alter  farther  than 
lnS  °  tne'r  colours.  1  hough  Dr.  Linnaeus  fup- 
Sr  ^  ?ne  fPecies>  it  is  well  known  that  the 
l  °r  V',j  r  '“dure  the  greateft  froft  in  the  open  air, 
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All  the  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould 
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be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  boxes  or  pots  filled 
with  light  kitchen-garden  earth,  mixed  with  a  little 
fand,  and  covered  about  half  an  inch  deep,  placing 
them  where  they  may  have  only  the  morning  lun  tiU 
the  beginning  of  September,  when  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  warmer  expofure.  Thofe  of  the  firft  fort 
may  be  plunged  into  the  ground  clofe  to  a  fouth  wall, 
a  pale,  or  Reed  hedge,  in  Odlober,  where,  if  it 
fhould  be  very  fevere  froft,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover 
them  either  with  mats  or  Peafe-haulm,  but  in  com¬ 
mon  winters  they  will  not  require  any  covering.  The 
pots  or  tubs  in  which  the  Perfian  kinds  are  fown, 
fhould  then  be  placed  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame, 
where  they  may  be  protedfed  from  froft  and  hard 
rains,  but  in  mild  weather  the  glaffes  may  be  taken 
off  every  day  to  admit  frefh  air  to  them.  The  firft 
fort  will  come  up  about  Chriftmas,  if  the  feeds  were 
fov/n  in  Auguft,  and  their  leaves  will  continue  green 
till  May  ;  and  thofe  of  the  Perfian  kinds  will  come  up 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  continue  green  till  June, 
when  they  will  begin  to  decay  *,  then  they  fhould  be 
removed  to  an  eaft  afpedt,  where  they  will  have  only* 
the  morning  fun,  in  which  fituation  they  may  remain 
till  the  middle  of  Auguft  •,  during  which  time  they 
fhould  have  very  little  water,  for  then  the  roots  are  in 
an  inactive  ftate,  when  much  wet  will  rot  them.  The 
pots  and  tubs  in  which  they  are  fowm,  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  clean  from,  weeds ;  for  if  the  weeds  are 
permitted  to  grow,  their  roots  will  clofely  entangle 
with  thofe  of  the  Cyclamen  •,  fo  that  in  pulling  out 
the  weeds,  the  other  roots  will  be  drawn  out  with 
them.  In  the  beginning  of  Odtober,  there  ihould  be1 
fome  frefh  earth  fpread  over  the  tubs  or  pots,  which 
fhould  be  removed  again  into  fhelter,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  before  5  and  the  following  fummer  they  muft 
be  managed  alfo  in  the  fame  way  till  their  leaves  de¬ 
cay,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort  placed  in  a  warm  border  at  three- 
or  four  inches  diftance,  but  the  other  forts  muft  be 
planted  in  pots  to  be  fheltered  in  winter. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  forts,  are  more  impatient 
of  cold  and  wet  than  the  other  three  ;  thefe  muft  con- 
ftantly  be  preferved  in  pots  filled  with  fandy  light 
earth,  and  houfed  in  winter,  but  fhould  be  placed' 
near  the  glaffes,  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much  free 
open  air  as  poffible,  when  the  weather  will  permit ; 
for  if  they  are  crowded  under  other  plants,  and  are 
kept  too  clofe,  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  mould  and  rot ; 
nor  fhould  they  have  much  water  in  winter,  which  is 
alfo  very  injurious  to  them,  but  whenever  they  want 
water,  it  fhould  be  given  them  fparingly.  In  fum¬ 
mer  thefe  plants  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  when 
their  green  leaves  will  decay  ;  at  which  time  you 
fhould  remove  them  to  a  place,  where  they  may  have 
the  morning  fun  until  eleven  o’clock ;  but  during  the 
time  that  the  roots  are  deftitute  of  leaves,  they 
fhould  have  very  little  water  given  them,  becaufe  at 
that  leafon  they  are  not  capable  of  difeharging  the; 
moifture.  This  is  alfo  the  proper  feafon  to  tranlplant 
the  roots,  or  to  frefh  earth  them  •,  and  as  the  autumn 
comes  on,  that  the  heat  decreafes,  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  into  places  more  expofed  to  the  fun,  where 
they  may  remain  until  Odtober  before  they  need  be 
houfed. 

Toward  Chriftmas,  if  the  roots  are  in  good’ health! 
the  fixth  fort  will  begirt  to  flower,  and  continue  pro-1 
ducing  frefh  flowers  till  the  middle  of  February,  and 
thefe  will  be  fucceeded  by  the  Perfian  forts,  which 
continue  till  May ;  but  if  you  intend  to  have  any 
feeds,  you  muft  let  the  pots  be  placed  fo  as  to  receive 
a  great  fhare  of  frefli  air,  for  if  their  flowers  arc 
drawn  up  in  the  houfe,  they  leldom  produce  any  feeds.*; 
Thefe  feeds  are  ripe  about  July,  when  they  ihould  b(| 
immediately  fown  in  pots  or  cafes  of  good  light  un  j 
dunged  earth,  which  fhould  be  fheltered  in  winteil 
under  a  frame,  and  expofed  in  fummer  in  the  famtl 
manner  as  is  directed  for  the  older  roots,  oblervincl 
to  remove  them  into  pots  at  a  wider  diftance  wherl 
they  are  two  years  old  ;  and  fo  from  time  to  time,  a! 
their  roots  increafe  in  bulk,  you  muft  give  them  more 
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foom  *,  and  in  about  four  or  five  years  time  they  \Vill 
begin  to  flower,  when  you  fhould  let  each  root  have 
a  feparate  pot,  which  at  firft  may  be  fmall,  but  when 
the  roots  are  grown  large,  they  muft  be  put  into 
larger  pots. 

Thefe  forts  have  been  planted  under  warm  walls  in 
the  full  ground,  where,  in  mild  winters  they  have 
done  very  well,  but  in  fevere  froft  all  thofe  roots  have 
been  deflroyed ;  therefore,  whenever  thefe  roots  are 
planted  in  an  open  border,  there  fhould  be  common 
hot-bed  frames  placed  over  them  in  winter,  that  in 
bad  weather  they  may  be  covered  to  protedl  them 
from  froft :  and  where  they  are  thus  managed,  the 
plants  will  produce  more  flowers,  which  will  be  much 
fairer  than  what  are  produced  from  the  roots  in  the 
pots,  and  from  thefe  there  may  always  be  good  feeds 
expedled  :  therefore  fuch  perfons  who  are  curious  in 
flowers,  fhould  have  a  border  framed  over  on  pur- 
pofe  for  thefe,  the  Guernfey  and  Belladonna  Li¬ 
lies,  with  fome  other  of  the  curious  bulbous-rooted 
flowers  ;  in  which  border  there  may  be  many  of  thefe 
curious  flowers  cultivated,  to  more  advantage  than 
in  any  other  method  now  pradtifed. 

YDONIA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  632.  tab.  405. 
Pyrus.  L  in.  Gen.  Plant.  550.  [fo  called  fromCydon,  a 
town  of  Crete,  famous  for  this  fruit.]  The  Quince-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  compofed  of  five  large,  roundijh,  concave 
petals ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  permanent  empalement  of 
one  leaf.  The  germen  is  Jituated  under  the  flower,  and 
fupports  five  flender ftyles,  crowned  by  fingle  ftigmas  -,  thefe 
are  attended  by  near  twenty  ftamina ,  which  are  in¬ 
ferted  in  the . empalement ,  but  are  not  fo.  long  as  the 
petals  -,  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  pyramidal 
or  roundifh  fruit,  which  is  flefhy ,  and  divided  into  five 
cells ,  in  which  are  lodged  fever al  hard  kernels  or  feeds. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  fedlion 
of  Tournefort’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  which  includes  the 
trees  and  fhrubs  with  a  Role  flower,  whofe  empale¬ 
ment  becomes  a  fruit  pregnant  with  hard  feeds.  Dr. 
Linnaeus  has  joined  this  genus,  and  alfo  the  Apple 
to  the  Pear,  making  them  only  fpecies  of  the  fame 
genus,  to  which  the  Quince  is  nearly  allied  by  its 
charadters,  which  the  Apple  is  not.  However, 
though  the  joining  of ‘the  Quince  to  the  Pear  may  be 
allowed  in  a  lyftem  of  botany,  yet  in  a  book  of  gar¬ 
dening,  it  may  not  be  quite  fo  proper,  therefore  I 
have  chofen  to  continue  them  under  their  former  well 
known  titles. 

The  Species  are, 

,  Cydonia  ( Oblonga )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  fubtus  to- 
mentofis,  pomis  oblongis  baft  produdtis.  Quince-tree 
with  oblong  oval  leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and 
an  oblong  fruit  lengthened  at  the  bafe.  Cydonia  frudtu 
oblongo  laeviori.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  632. 

.  Cydonia  ( Maliforma )  foliis  ovatis,  fubtus  tomento- 
fis,  pomis  rotundioribus.  Quince-tree  with  oval  leaves, 
woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  a  rounder  fruit.  Cydo¬ 
nia  frudtu  breviore  &  rotundiore.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
633.  Commonly  called  the  Apple  Quince. 

.  Cydonia  ( Lufitanica )  foliis  obverse-ovatis  fubtus  to- 
mentofis.  Quince-tree  with  obverfe  oval  leaves,  woolly 
on  their  under  fide.  Cydonia  latifolia  Lufitanica.  Tourn. 
Inft.  633.  Broad-leaved  Portugal  Quince. 

There  are  fome  other  varieties  of  this  fruit  which  are 
propagated  in  fruit-gardens,  and  in  the  nurferies  for 
iale,  one  of  which  is  a  foft  eatable  fruit,;  there  is 
another  with  a  very  aftringent  fruit,  and  a  third  with 
a  very  fmall  fruit,  cottony  all  over,  and  is  fcarce  worth 
keeping :  thefe  I  fuppofe  to  be  feminal  variations,  but 
the  three  forts  before  enumerated,  I  take  to  be  diftindt 
fpecies,  having  propagated  them  by  feeds,  and  have 
not  found  them  to  vary. 

f  he  Portugal  Quince  is  the  moft  valuable,  the  pulp 
oi  it  turning  to  a  fine  purple  when  ftewed  or  baked, 

,  and  becomes  much  l'ofter  and  lefs  auftere  than  the 
others,  io  is  much  better  for  making  of  marmalade. 
They  are  alleafily  propagated  either  by  layers,  fuck¬ 
ers,  or  cuttings,  which  muft  be  planted  in  a  moift 
foil.  Thofe  raifed  from  fuckers  are  feldom  fo  well 
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rooted  as  thofe  which  are  obtained  from  cuttings!  of 

’  layers,  and  are  fubjedt  fo  produce  fuckers  again  in 
greater  plenty,  which  is  not  fo  proper  for  fruit-bear* 
ing  trees.  The  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  early  in 
the  autumn,  and  in  very  dry  weather  muft  be  often 
watered  to  encourage  their  rooting.  The  fecond  year 
after  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  nurfery  at  three 
feet  diftance  row  from  row,  and  one  foot  afunder  in 
the  rows,  where  they  muft  be  managed  as  was  di- 
redted  for  Apples.  In  two  or  three  years  time  thefe 
trees  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  for  good,  which  fhould  be  either  by  the  fide 
of  a  ditch,  river,  or  in  fome  other  moift  place,  where 
they  will  produce  a  greater  plenty,  and  much  larger 
fruit  than  in  a  dry  foil ;  though  thofe  in  a  dry  foil 
will  be  better  tafted,  and  earlier  ripe.  Thefe  trees 
require  very  little  pruning ;  the  chief  thing  to  be  ob- 
ferved  is,  to  keep  their  ftems  clear  from  fuckers,  and 
cut  off  fuch  branches  as  crofs  each  other ;  likewife 
all  upright  luxuriant  fhoots  from  the  middle  of  the 
tree  fhould  be  taken  entirely  out,  that  the  head  may 
not  be  too  much  crowded  with  wood,  which  is  of  ill 
conlequence  to  all  forts  of  fruit-trees.  Thefe  forts 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  upon 
flocks  raifed  by  cuttings,  fo  that  the  belt  forts  may 
be  cultivated  in  greater  plenty  this  way,  than  by  any 
other  method ;  and  thefe  trees  will  bear  fruit  much 
fooner,  and  be  more  fruitful  than  thofe  which  come 
from  fuckers  or  layers. 

Thefe  are  alfo  in  great  efteem  for  flocks  to  graft  and 
bud  Pears  on,  which  for  fummer  and  autumn  fruits 
are  a  great  improvement  to  them,  efpecially  thofe  de- 
figned  for  walls  and  efpaliers ;  for  the  trees  upon 
thefe  flocks  do  not  fhoot  fo  vigoroufly  as  thofe  upon 
free  flocks,  and  therefore  may  be  kept  in  lefs  com- 
pafs,  and  are  fooner  difpofed  to  bear  fruit :  but  hard 
winter  fruits  do  not  fucceed  fo  well  upon  thefe  flocks, 
their  fruit  being  very  fubjedt  to  crack,  and  are  com¬ 
monly  ftony,  efpecially  all  the  breaking  Pears ;  there¬ 
fore  thefe  flocks  are  only  proper  for  the  melting  Pears, 
and  for  a  moift  foil.  The  belt  flocks  ar^  thofe  which 
are  raifed  from  cuttings  or  layers. 

As  the  Pear  will  take  upon  the  Quince  by  grafting 
or  budding,  and  fo  vice  verfa,  we  may  conclude  there 
is  a  near  alliance  between  them ;  but  as  neither  of 
thefe  will  take  upon  the  Apple,  nor  that  upon  either 
of  thefe,  fo  we  fhould  feparate  them  under  different 
genera,  as  will  be  further  mentioned  under  the  article 
Malus. 

CYNAN CHUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  268.  Apocynum. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  91.  Periploca.  Tourn.  Inft.  93. 
tab.  22. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  one  petal ;  it  hath  fcarce  any  tube,  but  is 
fpread  open,  plain,  and  divided  into  five  parts-,  this  hath 
a  fmall,  erebt,  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  divided 
into  five  parts  -,  the  nebiarium ,  which  is  Jituated  in  the 
center  of  the  flower,  is  erebl,  cylindrical,  and  the  length 
of  the  petal.  It  hath  five  ftamina  which  are  parallel  to 
the  nebiarium ,  and  of  the  fame  length,  terminated  by  fum- 
mits  which  reach  to  the  mouth  of  the  petal.  It  hath  an 
oblong  bifid  germen,  with  fcarce  any  ftyle,  crowned  by  two 
obtufe  ftigmas-,  the  empalement  becomes  a  capfule  with 
two  oblong  pointed  leaves,  having  a  cell  which  opens  lon¬ 
gitudinally,  and  is  filled  with  feeds  lying  over  each  other 
imbricatim ,  and  are  crowned  with  long  down. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedlion 
of  Linnteus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Digynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cynanchum  ( Acutum )  caule  volubili  herhaceo,  foliis 
cordato-oblongis  glabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  79.  Cynanchum 
with  a  twining  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  oblong ,  fmooth , 
heart-fhaped  leaves.  Periploca  Monfpeliaca  foliis  acu- 
tioribus.  Tourn.  Inft.  93.  Commonly  called  Montpelier 
Scammony. 

2.  Cynanchum  (. Monfpeliacum )  caule  volubili  herbaceo, 
foliis  reniformi-cordatis  acutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  79.  Cy¬ 
nanchum  with  a  twining  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  kidney , 
heart-fhaped ,  pointed  leaves.  Periploca  Monfpeliaca 

foliis 
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ftliis  rotundioribus.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  93.  Round- 
leaved  Montpelier  Scammony.  .  %  r 

Cynanchum  ( Suberofum )  caule  volubili  interne  iu- 
berofo  fiffo,  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis.  Hort*  Cliff. 
7q.  Cynanchum  with  a  twining  fungous  ft alk,  having 
Mires  on  the  under  fide,  and  heart-Jhaped  pointed  leaves. 
Periploca  Carolinienfis,  flore  minore  ftellato.  Hort. 

Elth.  300.  .  r  • 

Cynanchum  ( Hirtum )  caule  volubili  fruticoio,  in- 

ferne  fuberofo  fiffo,  foliis  ovato-cordatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
7o.  Cynanchum  with  a  Jhrubby  twining  ftalk,  whoje 
lower  part  is  fungous ,  having  fiffures and  oval  heart- 
Jhaped  leaves.  Periploca  fcandens,  folio  citri,  fructu 

maximo.  Plum.  Cat.  i.  -  .. 

Cynanchum  (Ereftum)  caule  eredo  divancato,  loins 
’  cordatis  glabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  79.  Cynanchum  with  an 
upright  divaricated  ftalk,  and  heart-Jhaped  fmooth  leaves 
Apocynum  folio  fubrotundo.  C.  B.  P.  302.^ 
i.  Cynanchum  (. Afperum )  caule  volubili  fruticofo,  to 
liis  cordatis  acutis  afperis,  floribus  lateralibus.  Cy 
nanchum  with  a  twining  Jhrubby  ftalk,  heart-Jhaped, 

pointed,  rough  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  from  the  fldes 

of  the  flalks.  Apocynum  fcandens  foliis  cordatis  al- 
peris,  floribus  amplis  patulis  luteis.  Houft.  MSS. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  grow  naturally  about  Mont 
pelier ;  thefe  have  perennial  creeping  roots,  but  an 
nual  ftalks,  which  decay  to  the  root  every  autumn,  and 
rife  afrefh  in  the  fpring;  thefe  ftalks  twift  themfelves 
like  Hops,  round  whatever  plants  are  near  them,  and 
rife  to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet  •,  the  firft  of 
thefe  is  garniftied  with  oblong,  heart-thaped,  fmooth 
leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  are  placed  by  pairs 
oppofite  on  long  foot-ftalks ;  the  flowers  come  out  in 
fmall  bunches  from  the  wingsof  the  leaves;  they  are  of 
a  dirty  white  colour,  and  divided  into  five  acute  feg- 
ments,  which  ipread  open  in  form  of  a  ftar.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  any 
feed-veffels  in  England,  which  may  be  occafioned  by 
their  roots  creeping  fo  far  under  ground ;  for  moft  of 
thofe  plants  which  propagate  themfelves  fo  much  by 
their  roots,  become  barren  of  feeds,  efpecially  if  their 
roots  have  full  liberty  to  extend. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  fhape  of 
its  leaves,  which  are  broader  and  rounder  at  their 
bafe.  The  roots  of  this  fort  are  very  thick,  running 
deep  into  the  ground,  and  extend  themfelves  far  on 
every  fide  ;  fo  that  where  this  plant  hath  got  pof- 
feflion  of  the  ground  it  is  not  eafily  extirpated,  for 
every  piece  of  the  root  will  (hoot,  which  may  happen 
to  be  left  in  the  ground.  Both  thefe  plants  abound 
with  a  milky  juice  like  the  Spurge,  which  iffues  out 
wherever  they  are  broken  •,  and  this  milky  juice 
when  concreted,  has  been  frequently  fold  for  fcam- 
mony. 

Thefe  plants  propagate  too  faft  by  their  creeping 
roots  when  they  are  admitted  into  gardens,  fo  few 
people  care  to  have  them :  the  roots  may  be  tranf- 
planted  any  time  after  their  ftalks  decay,  till  they 
begin  to  (hoot  in  the  fpring. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  brought  to  England  •,  this  is 
a  perennial  plant  with  twining  hairy  ftalks,  which, 
if  fupported,  will  rife -fix  or  feven  feet  high;  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftalks  are  covered  with  a  thick  fun 
gous  bark,  fomewhat  like  cork,  which  is  full  of 
fiffures;  thefe  ftalks  are  (lender,  and  garniftied  at 
each  joint  with  two  oblong,  heart-ftiaped,  pointed 
leaves,  (landing  on  long  hairy  foot-ftalks.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  fmall  bunches  at  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  thefe  are  ftar-fliaped  and  green  when  they 
firft  appear,  but  afterward  fade  to  a  worn-out  purple 
colour.  They  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are 
not  (ucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

I  his  plant  will  live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  if  it 
is  planted  in  a  dry  foil  and  warm  fituation.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  laying  down  fome  of  the  young 
fhoots  about  Midfummcr,  which,  if  they  are  now 
.  and  then  re!  reified  witfi  water,  will  put  out  roots,  fo 
may  be  transplanted  in  the  autumn,  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain.  The  roots  of  this  plant  ffiould 
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be  covered  in  winter  witfi  fome  rotten  tan  to  keep  out 
the  froft,  otherwife  in  fevere  winters  they  are  liable 
to  be  deftroyed. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun  ;  this  rifes  with  a  twining  ftalk  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet  or  upward,  provided  it  hath  fupport ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  ftalks  are  covered  witfi  a  thick 
fungous  bark,  full  of  fiffures,  which  gape  open ;  the 
leaves  are  oblong  and  fmooth,  and  placed  by  pairs 
oppofite,  Handing  on  long  foot-ftalks :  the  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  fmall 
bunches,  they  are  ftar-lhaped,  and  are  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  green  colour,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  pods 
in  England. 

This  fort  is  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  this  country 
unlefs  it  is  placed  in  a  warm  ftove,  and  requires  the  I 
fame  treatment  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  : 
country;  and  as  it  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  fo 
the  plants  muft  have  little  water  in  winter.  This 
may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  of  the  young 
fhoots,  which  in  three  or  four  months  will  put  out 
roots,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted  into  pots  filled 
with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed 
in  the  bark-ftove,  where  the  plants  ihould  continue 
all  the  year. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria;  this  is-a  pe-  ! 
rennial  plant,  which  rifes  with  (lender  upright  ftalks  ! 
about  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  broad,  fmooth,  1 
heart-draped  leaves  ending  in  points,  placed  op¬ 
pofite  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  , 
the  leaves  in  fmall  bunches,  (handing  on  branching 
foot-ftalks ;  thefe  are  fmall  and  white,  greatly  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  common  white  Afclepias,  or 
Swallow-wort,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  taper 
pods,  filled  with  flat  feeds  crowned  with  down,  but 
thefe  rarely  ripen  in  this  country. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  root ;  the  bed 
time  for  doing  of  this  or  tranfplanting  of  the  roots, 
is  in  the  fpring,  before  they  (hoot :  this  requires  a  j 
warm  fituation,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  abroad  in 
England. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cm2  in 
New  Spain,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  me  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ;  this  hath  a  fhrubby  twining 
ftalk,  which  twills  about  whatever  prop  is  near  it, 
and  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  or  upward ;  the 
ftalks  are  very  (lender,  and  are.  armed  with  fmall 
dinging  hairs,  and  garniftied  with  broad  heart-ftiaped 
leaves,  which  end  in  acute  points ;  thefe  are  placed  I 
by  pairs  at  each  joint,  which  aye  far  diftant,  and  have  i 
(lender  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  covered  with  rough  hairs  ; 
on  their  under  fide ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
clufters,  fitting  clofe  to  the  fide  of  the  ftalks ;  they 
are  pretty  large,  yellow,  and  ftar-ftiaped,  fpreading 
open  to  the  bottom ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  long 
fwelling  pods,  filled  with  flat  feeds  lying  imbricatim, 
which  are  crowned  with  long  down. 

This  fort  is  tender,  fo  requires  the  fame  treatment  as 
the  fourth,  and  is  propagated  the  fame  way. 

CYNARA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  835.  Cinara.  Tourn.. 
Inft.  R.  H.  442.  tab.  254.  Artichoke,  in  French  Ar- 
tichaut. 

The  Characters  are,  * 

It  hath  a  compound  flower ,  made  up  of  many  herma¬ 
phrodite  florets,  which  are  included  in  one  common  ft  alp 
empalement,  which  is  fwollen  in  the  bottom.  The  floretsj 
are  tubulous,  equal,  and  uniform,  divided  at  the  top  into . 
five  narrow  figments.  'Thefe  have  five  JhGrt  hairy  fta-1 
mina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits,  which  have  Jive  1 
indentures ;  at  the  bottom  of  each  is  fituated  an  oval  ger-l 
men,  fupporting  an  oblong  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  oblong  in¬ 
dented  fligma.  The germen  afterward  becomes  a  fengle,  ob¬ 
long,  ccmprefled,  four-cornered  feed,  crowned  with  long; 
hairy  down. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of. 
Linnteus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  PoV 
lygamia  aequalis  ;  the  plants  of  this  clafs  and  feftiohf 
have  only  hermaphrodite  florets  which  are  fruitful. 
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The  Species  are, 

t  Cynara  ( Scolymus )  foliis  fubfpinofis,  pinnatis  m- 

•  divififque,  calycinis  fquamis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

827.  Artichoke  with  fpiny  leaves  which  are  winged  and 
undivided ,  and  an  oval  fcaly  empalement .  Cynara  hor- 
tenfis  aculeata.  C.  B.  P.  383.  The  green  or  French  Ar¬ 
tichoke.  .  . 

2.  Cynara  ( Hortenfts )  folns  pinnatis  mermibus,  caly- 

*  cinis  fquamis  obtufis  emarginatis.  Artichoke  with  winged 
leaves  having  no  fpines ,  and  obtufe  indented  fcales  to  the 
empalement.  Cynara  hortenfis  foliis  non  aculeatis.  C. 
B.  P.383.  The  Globe  Artichoke. 

Cynara  ( Cardunculus )  foliis  fpinofis,  omnibus  pin- 

*  natifidis,  calycinis  fquamis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

8  27.  Cynara  with  prickly  leaves  which  all  end  in  winged 
points ,  and  oval  fcales  to  the  empalement.  Cynara  lpi- 
nofa,  cujus  pediculi  efitantur.  C.  B.  P.  383.  ThcCar- 
doon ,  in  French  Chardon. 

4.  Cynara  {Humilis)  foliis  fpinofis,  pinnatifidis,  fubtus 
tomentofis,  calycibus  fquamis  fubulatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  828.  Cynara  with  winged  prickly  leaves ,  woolly 
cn  their  under  fide,  and  awl-fhaped  fcales  to  the  empale¬ 
ment.  Cynara  fylveftris  Bcetica.  Club  Cur.  Poll.  15. 
Wild  Artichoke  of  Spain. 

The  firft  fort  is  commonly  known  here  by  the  title 
of  French  Artichoke,  being  the  fort  which  is  moft 
commonly  cultivated  in  France,  and  is  the  only  kind 
in  Guernfey  and  Jerfey;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are 
terminated  by  fhort  fpines,  the  head  is  oval,  and  the 
fcales  do  not  turn  inward  at  the  top  like  thofe  of  the 
Globe  Artichoke,  the  heads  are  alfo  of  a  green  colour ; 
the  bottoms  of  thefe  are  not  near  lo  thick  of  fiefh  as 
thofe  of  the  Globe,  and  they  have  a  perfumed  take, 
which  to  many  perfons  is  very  difagreeable  •,  io  that  it 
is  feldom  cultivated  in  the  gardens  near  London, 
where  the  Globe  or  red  Artichoke  is  the  only  fort  in 
efteem.  The  leaves  of  this  are  not  prickly,  the  head 
is  globular,  a  little  compreffed  at  the  top,  the  fcales 
lie  clofe  over  each  other,  and  their  ends  turn  inward, 

,  fo  as  to  clofely  cover  the  middle. 

The  culture  of  thefe  having  been  fully  treated  under 
the  article  Artichoke,  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn 
to  that,  to  avoid  repetition. 

The  Chardon,  or  Cardoon,  is  propagated  in  the 
kitchen  gardens  to  fupply  the  markets ;  this  is  an¬ 
nually  raifed  from  feeds,  which  lhould  be  fov/n  upon 
a  bed  of  light  earth  in  March  ;  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  lhould  be  thinned  v/here  they  are  too 
clofe  •,  and  if  the  plants  are  wanted,  thofe  which  are 
drawn  out  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  bed  at  about 
three  or  four  inches  diftance,  where  they  lhould  remain 
till  they  are  tranfplanted  out  for  good.  Thele  young 
plants  mull:  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June  they  mull  be  tranfplanted  out,  on  a 
moift  rich  fpot  of  ground  at  about  four  feet  afunder 
every  way ;  the  ground  lhould  be  well  dug  before  they 
are  planted,  and  the  plants  lhould  be  well  watered  until 
they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  the  ground 
mull  be  kept  very  clean  from  weeds,  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  plants  •,  and  as  they  advance  in  height, 
there  lhould  be  fome  earth  drawn  up  about  each  plant ; 
and  when  they  are  fully  grovvn,  their  leaves  fhould 
be  clofely  tied  up  with  a  hay-band,  and  the  earth 
drawn  up  in  hills  about  each  plant,  almoft  to  their 
tops,  being  careful  to  keep  the  earth  from  falling  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves,  which  may  occafion  the  rotting  of 
the  plants.  The  earth  fhould  be  fmoothed  over  the 
furface  that  the  wet  may  run  off,  and  not  fall  into  the 
center  of  the  plants,  which  will  alfo  caufe  them  to 
rot  •,  in  about  eight  or  ten  weeks  after  the  plants  have 
been  thus  earthed,  they  will  be  blanched  enough  for 
ufe  •,  fo  that  if  a  fucceffion  of  them  are  wanted  for  the 
table,  there  fhould  be  but  few  plants  earthed  up  at 
the  fame  time  •,  but  once  in  a  fortnight  there  may 
be  a  part  of  them  earthed,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  defired. 

Toward  the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  November,  if 
the  froft  lhould  be  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover 

•  the  tops  of  thofe  plants  which  remain  with  Peafe- 
haulm  or  ftraw,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating 
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to  the  tender  leaves,  which  frequently  pinches  them 
where  there  is  not  this  covering,  but  this  fhould  be 
taken  off  again  in  mild  weather;  if  this  care  is 
taken,  the  plants  may  be  preferved  for  ufe  molt  pare 
of  the  winter. 

If  a  few  of  the  plants  are  planted  out  in  a  warm  fi- 
tuation  to  hand  for  feed,  they  fhould  not  be  blanched* 
but  only  in  very  hard  froft  fome  light  litter,  or  Peafe- 
haulm,  may  be  laid  round  them  to  keep  out  froft, 
which  fnould  be  removed  in  the  fpring,  and  the 
ground  gently  dug  between  the  plants,  which  will 
not  only  deftroy  the  weeds,  but  alfo  encourage  the 
roots  of  the  plants  to  fhoot  out  on  every  fide,  where¬ 
by  their  ftems  will  be  ftronger;  thefe  will  flower 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  and  if  the  feafon  proves 
dry,  their  feeds  will  ripen  in  September;  but  in  cold 
wet  feafons,  thefe  feeds  will  not  come  to  maturity  in 
England. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  and  alfo  on 
the  African  fhore,  and  is  preferved  in  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety ;  this  is  very  like  the  third  fort,  but 
the  ftems  of  the  leaves  are  much  fmaller,  and  do 
not  grow  more  than  half  fo  high.  The  heads  of  this 
have  fome  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  French  Arti¬ 
choke,  but  have  no  meat,  or  flelhy  fubftance  in  their 
bottoms :  this  may  be  planted  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  third  fort,  at  about  three  or  four  feet  apart,  and 
will  require  no  other  treatment,  than  the  keeping 
them  clean  from  weeds ;  the  fecond  year  they  will 
flower,  and,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  they  will  ripen 
their  feeds  in  September,  and  the  plants  generally 
decay  the  following  winter*  efpecially  if  the  winter 
proves  fevere,  unlels  they  are  covered. 

CYNOGLOSSUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  168.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  IT.  139.  tab.  57.  Ornphalodes.  Tourn.  140, 
tab.  59.  [Ku!'oyAw<r<n)!/,  of  Kuvo?,  a  dog,  and  FAu/iro-a, 
Gr.  the  tongue,  fo  called  becaufe  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  referable  a  dog’s  tongue.]  Hounds  Tongue,  in 
French,  Langue  de  Chien. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  funnel-foaped  flower  of  one  leaf  with  a  long 
tube ,  and  a  fhort  brim ,  which  is  fiightly  cut  into  five 
parts ,  and  is  flout  up  at  the  chaps ;  this  hath  an  oblong 
permanent  empalement ,  cut  into  five  acute  fegments.,  The 
flower  hath  five  fhort  ftamina  in  the  chaps  of  the  petal , 
terminated  by  roundifh  fummits ,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  are  fituated  four  germen ,  between  which  arifes  a  per¬ 
manent  fiyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  an 
indented  ftigma ;  the  empalement  afterward  becomes  four 
capfules ,  inclofing  four  oval  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cynoglossum  ( Officinale )  ftaminibus  corolla  brevi- 
oribus,  foliis  lato-lanceolatis  tomentofis  feflilibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  134.  HcUnds  Tongue  with  ftamina  fhorter 
than  the  petal ,  and  broad  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  which  are 
woolly ,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  Cynoglofifum  majus 
vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  257.  Common  greater  Hounds 
Tongue. 

2.  Cynoglossum  ( Appeninum )  ftaminibus  corollam  ae- 
quantibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  33.  Hounds  Tongue  with  fta¬ 
mina  equalling  the  petal.  Cynoglofllim  montanum  max¬ 
imum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  139. 

3.  Cynoglossum  ( Creticum )  foliis  oblongis  tomentofis, 
amplexicaulibus,  caule  ramofo,  fpicis  florum  longil- 
fimis  fparfis.  Hounds  Tongue  with  oblong  woolly  leaves 
embracing  the  flalks ,  a  branching  ftalk ,  and  very  long 
loofe  fpikes  to  the  flowers.  Cynogloflum  Creticum  la- 
tifolium  feetidum.  C.  B.  P.  257. 

4.  Cynoglossum  {Cheirifolimi)  corollis  calyce  duplo 
longioribus,  foliis  laoceolatis.Prod.Leyd.  400.  Hounds 
Tongue  having  a  petal  twice  the  length  of  the  empalement , 
and  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Cynogloflum  Creticum,  ar- 
o-enteo  angufto  folio.  C.  B.  P.  257. 

5.  ‘Cynoglossum  ( Virginianum )  foliis  amplexicaulibus 
ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  193.  Hounds  Tongue  with  oval  leaves 
which  embrace  the  ftalk.  Cynogloflum  Virginianum 
flore  minimo  albo.  Banifter.  Cat. 

4  S  6.  Cy- 
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6  Cynoglossvm  (' Ufitmicum )  foli'is  linear!  lahccolatis 
fribr-is  Lin.  Sp.  io  v  Hounds  Tongue  with  Unea, , 
fpear-Jhaped ,  rough  leaves.  Omphalodes_Lufitamca 


narrow ,  fpwr-fhaped  leaves.  Omphalodes  Luiitanica 
lini  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  140-  Commonly  called  Venus 

Navelwort.  .  ...  ,.  „ 

8  Cynoglossum  [Omphalodes)  repens,  folus  radicalibus 

cordatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  47-  Creeping  Hounds  ,ongue , 
wbofs  lower  leaves  are  heart -Jh. aped.  Omphalodes  pu- 
mila  verna  fymphyti  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  14 °* 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  hedges 
and  foot-ways  in  many  parts  of  England,  lo  is  leldom 
admitted  into  gardens;  the  roots  ot  this  fort  are  uied 
in  medicine,  which  are  gathered  by  the  herb-folks  in 
the  fields.  Tne  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  ftrong 
odour,  like  that  of  mice  in  a  trap.  It  flowers  in 
Tune,  and  the  ieeds  ripen  in  autumn.  . 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  A penmne 
mountains;  the  leaves  of  this  iort  are  much  larger, 
the  petal  of  the  flower  is  ihorter,  and  the  plants 
crow  taller  than  thofe  of  the.  firft,  and  cdtne  earlier 
To  flower  in  the  fpring;  this  is  equally  hardy  as  tne 
common  fort,  and  where  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
lcatter,  there  will  be  plenty  of  the  plants  arife  with¬ 
out  care.  , 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  m  Andaluiia,  1  re¬ 
ceived  the  leeds  of  this  from  Gibiaitai  ;  tins  hath  a 
tall  branching  ftalk,  garniflied  with  oblong  woolly 
leaves,  Which  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bale.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes,  which  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  and  are  from  fix  to  eight 
inches  long,  the  flowers  are  thinly  placed  on  one  fide ; 
thefe  are  blue,  ftriped  with  red,  and  appear  in  June. 
The  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  foon  after  which  the  root 
decays. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  and  alfo 
in  the  ifland  of  Crete ;  I  received  this  from  Gibraltar, 
with  thofe  of  the  former ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright 
ftalk  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with 
long,  narrow,  filvery  leaves,  having  no  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  but  thinly  difperfed  on 
the  fide,  but  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  are  in  fmall 
clufters ;  they  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  much 
longer  than  the  empalement  •,  thefe  are  lucceeded  by 
four  broad  buckler-fhaped  ieeds,  which  are  rough. 
It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn, 
foon  after  which  the  roots  generally  perifh. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  in 
other  northern  parts  of  America ;  this  rifes  with  an 
upright  branching  ftalk  near  four  feet  high.  The 
ftalks  and  leaves  are  covered  with  rough  hairs,  the 
branches  are  fpread  out  on  every  fide,  and  are  but 
thinly  garniflied  with  leaves,  from  three  to  near  four 
inches  in  length,  and  little  more  than  one  inch  broad 
in  the  middle,  gradually  leflening  to  both  ends ;  they 
embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe,  and  are  placed 
alternate ;  the  flowers  grow  fcatteringly  toward  the 
end  of  the  branches ;  thefe  are  fmall  and  white  ;  they 
appear  in  June,  and  are  lucceeded  by  four  fmall 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn,  and  then  the  plants 
decay. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  where  it 
was  firft  diftinguiflied  from  the  feventh  by  Dr.  Tour- 
nefort.  The  feventh  fort  had  been  long  before  that 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  for  ornament,  by  the  title  of 
Venus  Navelwort,  but  of  late  years  that  has  been  almoft 
loft;  and  the  fixth  fort  is  now  generally  preferved  in 
the  Engliftt  gardens,  Und  the  feeds  are  fold  by  the 
feedimen  under  that  title,  and  is  a  much  larger  plant 
than  the  other,  fo  makes  a  better  appearance.  The 
leaves  of  the  fixth  fort  are  broad  at  their  bale,  and 
are  gradually  harrowed  to  the  end ;  they  are  Sightly 
covered  with  hairs.  The  ftalks  grow  nine  or  ten 
inches  high,  and  divide  into  many  branches,  each 
being  terminated  by  a  long  loofe  lpike  of  white  flow¬ 
ers,  Handing  on  feparate  foot-ftalks,  which  are  fuc- 
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ceeded  by  four  umbilicated  feeds,  from  whence  it  had 
the  title  of  Navelwort. 

The  feventh  fort  feldom  rifes  more  than  five  or  fix 
inches  high  ;  the  ftalks  do  not  branch  near  fo  much  . 
as  thofe  of  the  fixth.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow  and 
long,  of  a  grayifh  colour,  and  fmcoth.  The  flowers 
<7 row  in  fhort  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches; 
tliefc  are  white,  but  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other 
fort,  and  are  lucceeded  by  feeds  of  the  fame  form. 
This  plant  was  formerly  titled  Linurn  Umbillicatim, 
i.  e.  umbilicated  Flax ,  from  the  leaves  having  fome  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Flax,  and  the  feeds  having  a  hollow  like 
a  navel. 

Thefe  are  both  annual  plants,  and  have  been  com¬ 
monly  fown  in  gardens,  with  other  low  annual  flow¬ 
ers,  to  adorn  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden ;  but 
thefe  ftiould  be  fown  in  autumn,  for  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  the  fpring  often  fail,  efpecially  in  dry  leafons; 
and  the  autumnal  plants  always  grow  much  larger 
than  thofe  which  arife  from  the  fpring  lowing,  and 
come  to  flower  earlier  in  the  year.  The  feeds  flhould 
be  fown  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  for 
they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting,  unlefs  it  is  performed 
while  they  are  young.  The  plants  require  no  other 
culture  but  to  be  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
and  kept  clean  from  weeds.  They  flower  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  autumnal  plants  come  a  month  earlier; 
their  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  eighth  fort  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  woods  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  where 
it  ufually  flowers  about  Chriftmas  ;  this  hath  trailing 
branches,  which  put  out  roots  from  their  joints, 
whereby  it  propagates  very  faft.  The  leaves  are 
heart-lhaped,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  ftand 
upon  long  flender  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  in 
loofe  panicles,  which  arife  from  the  divifions  of  the 
ftalk ;  they  are  ftiaped  like  thofe  of  Borage,  but  are 
fmaller,  and  of  a  lively  blue  colour ;  they  appear  in 
March  and  April,  and  in  a  cool  fhady  fltuation  con¬ 
tinue  great  part  of  May,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by 
feeds;  but  the  plants  propagate  themfelves  fo  faft  by 
their  trailing  branches,  as  to  render  the  cultivation 
of  them  by  feeds  unneceffary.  It  delights  in  a  moift 
cool  fltuation. 

CYPERUS,  Cyprefs  Grafs. 

There  are  about  twenty  fpecies  of  this  genus  known, 
fome  of  which  grow  naturally  in  England,  but  the 
far  greateft  number  are  natives  of  America,  where 
they  grow  in  moift  fqualid  places ;  and  as  there  are 
not  above  two  or  three  fpecies  which  are  preferved  in 
gardens,  fo  it  will  be  to  little  purpofe  to  enumerate 
the  others. 

The  Species  are, 

Cyperus  ( Longus )  culmo  triquetro  foliofo,  umbella 
foliofo  fupra  decompofita,  pedunculis  nudis,  fpicis 
alternis.  Prod.  Leyd.  50.  Cyprefs  with  a  three-cornered 
ftalk,  an  umbel  with  many  leaves ,  alternate  fpikes  on 
naked  foot-ftalks.  Long-rooted  Cyprefs  of  the  fh ops. 
Cyperus  ( Rotundas )  culmo  triquetro  fubnudo,  um-j 
bella  decompofita,  fpicis  alternis  linearibus.  Flor.J 
Zeyl.  36.  Cyprefs  with  a  three-cornered  naked  ftalk,  a | 
decompounded  umbel,  and  linear  fpikes  placed  alternate.  I 
Round-rooted  Cyprefs  of  the  J hops . 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  France  and  Italy, 
from  whence  the  plant  was  brought  for  medicinal 
ufe,  but  at  prefent  it  is  very  feldom  ufed  in  England. 
The  roots  of  this  fort  are  compofed  of  many  ftrong 
flefliy  fibres  which  root  deep  in  the  ground,  fending 
up  every  fpring  a  great  number  of  grafiy  three-cor¬ 
nered  leaves  near  two  feet  long ;  the  flower-ftalks  are; 
triangular,  nearly  of  the  fame  length,  fupporting  an 
umbel  at  the  top,  having  many  narrow  triangulat 
leaves  under  it ;  the  fpikes  of  the  umbel  are  like  thoyl 
of  fome  forts  of  grafs,  but  the  feeds  rarely  ripen  in 
England  ;  fo  the  plant  is  here  propagated  by  dividing 
the  root  in  the  fpring,  and  if  planted  in  a  warm  A- 
tuation,  will  thrive  here  in  the  open  air.  ■ 

The  fecond  fort  is  tenderer  than  the  firft,  fo  the  roun. 
comprefied  roots  ftiould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  ftufi 
tered  in  winter. 

CYPRi 
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CYPRIPEDIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  906.  Calceo¬ 
lus.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  4 36.  tab.  249'.  Ladies  Slipper, 
in  French,  Sabot. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fmple  fpadix.  The  germen  fits  under  the  flower, 
which  is  covered  with  a  flpatha  or  jheath.  The  flowers 
have  four  or  five  narrow  fpear.-jhaped  petals ,  which  ex¬ 
pand.  The  nedlarium ,  which  is  fituated  between  the  pe¬ 
tals,  is  fwollen  and  hollow,  in  fhape  of  a  fhoe,  or  flipper. 
It  hath  two  floor t  ftamina  which  fit  upon  the  point al,  and 
are  terminated  by  erebl  fummits ,  which  join  to  the  upper 
lip  of  the  nedlarium  ■,  below  the  flower  is  fixed  a  Jlender 
contorted  germen,  fupporting  a  floor t  ftyle,  adhering  to  the 
upper  lip  of  the  nedlarium,  crowned  by  an  obfolete  ftigma. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  blunt  capfule  with 
three  corners ,  having  three  furrows,  three  valves,  undone 
cell,  which  is  filled  with  frnall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twentieth  clafs,  intitled  Gynandria  Dian- 
dria,  the  plants  of  this  clafs  and  feclion  have  two  fta- 
mina  fixed  to  the  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cypripedium  {Calceolus)  radicibus  fibrofis,  foliis  ova- 
to-lanceolatis  caulinis.  Act.  Upfal.  174°-  Ladies  Slipper 
with  fibrous  roots,  the  leaves  on  the  ftalks  oval  and  fpear- 
fhaped.  Calceolus  Marise.  Ger.3  59-  Our  Lady's  Slipper. 

2.  Cypripedium  ( Bidbofum )  fcapo  unifloro,  foliis  ob- 
longis  glabris  petalis  anguftis  acuminatis.  Ladies  Slipper 
with  one  flower  in  a  Jheath,  oblong  fmooth  leaves,  and  very 
narrow  pointed  petals.  Calceolus  Marias  luteus.  Mor. 
H.  R.  Blofs.  Tellow  Ladies  Slipper. 

3.  Cypripedium  ( Hirfutum )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  ve- 
nofis  hirfutis,  flore  maximo.  Ladies  Slipper  with  oblong , 
oval,  veined  leaves,  which  are  hairy ,  and  a  very  large 
flower.  Calceolus  flore  majore.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
437.  Ladies  'Slipper  with  a  larger  flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  fome  fhady  woods  in 
the  north  of  England.  I  found  it  in  the  park  of  Bo¬ 
rough-Hall,  in  Lancafhire,  the  feat  of  the  late  Robert 
'  Fenwick,  Efqj  It  hath  a  root  compofed  of  many 
fiefhy  fibres,  from  which  arife,  in  the  fpring,  two, 
three,  or  more  ftalks,  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  root ;  thefe  grow  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  and 
are  garniftied  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  having 
a  few  longitudinal  veins  ;  in  the  bofo.m  of  one  of  the 
upper  leaves  is  inclofed  the  flower-bud,  which  is 
fupported  by  a  (lender  foot-ftalk,  which  generally 
turns  a  little  bud  on  one  fide.  The  flower  hath  four 
dark  purple  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  which 
fpread  wide  open.  In  the  center  is  fituated  the  large 
hollow  nedlarium,  almoft  as  large  as  a  bird’s  egg, 
lhaped  like  a  wooden  lhoe,  of  a  pale  yellowilh  co¬ 
lour,  with  a  few  broken  ftreaks ;  the  opening  is  co¬ 
vered  with  two  ears-,  the  upper  one  is  tender,  white, 
and  fpotted  with  purple  the  lower  is  thick,  and  of 
an  herbaceous  colour.  The  flowers  appear  about  the 
end  of  May,  and  the  ftalks  decay  early  in  autumn. 
The  lecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and 
other  parts  of  North  America  this  hath  longer  and 
fmoother  leaves  than  the  former.  The  two  fide  pe¬ 
tals  of  the  flower  are  long,  narrow,  and  terminate  in 
acute  points,  and  are  wreathed,  or  undulated  on  their 
fides.  The  nedlarium  is  oblong,  and  narrower  than 
in  the  firft  fort,  and  is  yellow,  fpotted  with  brownilh 
red.  The  ftalks  rife  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  America,  where 
the  inhabitants  call  it  Moccafin  Flower ;  this  riles  a 
foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oblong 
oval  form,  and  are  deeply  veined.  The  flower  is  large, 
of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  marked  with  a  few  purple 
veins.  This  fort  flowers  in  the  end  of  May. 

All  thefe  forts  are  with  difficulty  preferved  in  gar¬ 
dens  they  muft  be  planted  in  a  loamy  foil,  and  in  a 
fituation  where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun  only. 
They  muft  be  procured  from  the  places  where  they 
naturally  grow,  for  they  cannot  be  propagated  in  gar¬ 
dens.  The  roots  fhould  be  feldom  removed,  for 
tranfplanting  them  prevents  their  flowering. 
'YSTICAPNOS.  See  Fumaria. 

-  Y  TI S  O-G  E  N  I  S  T  A.  See  Spartium. 


C  Y  T  I  3  U  S.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  7S5.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  647.  tab.  416.  [fo  called  from  Cythos,  an 
iiland  in  the  Archipelago,  where  it  grew  in  great 
plenty.]  Bafe-tree  Trefoil,  in  French,  Citife. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  butterfly  flower,  with  a  Jhort  bell-jhapcd  era* 
falement  of  one  leaf,  divided  in  two  lips,  the  upper  being 
bifid  and  acute ,  the  under  indented  in  three  parts.  Tbs 
Jlandard  of  the  flower  is  rifling,  oval,  and  reflexed  on  the 
fides.  The  wings  are  obtufle,  erebl,  and  the  length  of 'the 
Jlandard.  The  keel  is  bellied  and  acute.  It  hath  ten 
ftamina ,  nine  joined,  and  one  funding  feparate ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  rifling  fummits.  It  hath  an  oblong  germen,  fup¬ 
porting  a  Jingle  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufle  ftigma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  'blunt  pod,  narrow  at 
their  bafe ,  filled  with  kidney-Jhaped  flatted  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in. the  third  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  intitled  Diadelphia  De- 
candria,  from  the  flowers  having  ten  ftamina  di¬ 
vided  into  two  bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cytisus  {Laburnum)  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  racemis 
brevioribus  pendulis,  caule  arboreo.  Cytifus  with  ob¬ 
long  oval  leaves ,  Jhort  Jpikes  of  flowers  hanging  down¬ 
ward,  and  a  tree-like  Jlalk.  Cytifus  Alpinus  latifolius, 
flore  racemofo  pendulo,  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  648. 
Commonly  called  Laburnum.  ' 

2.  Cytisus  {Alpinus) .  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  racemis 
longioribus  pendulis,  caule  fruticofo.  Cytifus  with  oval 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  long  pendidous  bunches  of  flowers,  and 
a  Jhrubby  flalk.  Cytifus  Alpinus  anguftifolius,  flore 
racemofo  pendulo  longiore.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  648. 
Commonly  called  long-fpiked  Laburnum. 

3.  Cytisus  ( Nigricans )  racemis  fimplicibus  eredlis,  fo- 
liolis  ovato-oblongis.  Hort.  Cliff.  354.  Cytifus  with 
Jingle  erebl  bunches  oj  flowers ,  and  oval  oblong  leaves. 
Cytifus  glaber  nigricans.  C.  B.  P.  390.  Black  fmooth 
Cytifus. 

4.  Cytisus  {Seffilibus)  racemis  ercclis,  calycibus  brac- 
tea  triplici  audlis,  foliis  floralibus  feflilibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  739.  Cytifus  with  erebt  bunches  of  flowers,  three 
lamina  under  the  empalement ,  and  the  leaves  on  the  flower 
branches  fitting  clofe.  Cytifus  glabris,  foliis  fubrotun- 
dis,  pediculis  breviffimis.  C.  B.  P.  300.  Commonly 
called  by  the  gardeners ,  Cytifus  fecundus  Clufii. 

5.  Cytisus  {Hirfutis)  pedunculis  fimplicibus  laterali- 
-  bus,  calycibus  hirfutis  trifidis  ventricofo-oblongis. 

Hort.  Upfal.  21 1.  Cytifus  with  Jingle  foot-fialks  on  the 
fide  of  the  branches ,  trifid  hairy  empalement s ,  oblong  and 
bellied.  Cytifus  incanus  filiqua  longiore.  C.  B.  P.  390. 
Commonly  called  hairy,  or  Evergreen  Cy  tifus  of  Naples • 

6.  Cytisus  {Argenteus)  floribus  feflilibus,  foliis  tomen- 
tofis,  caulibus  herbaceis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  740.  Cytifus 
with  flozvers  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches,  woolly  leaves , 
and  an  herbaceous  Jlalk.  Cytifus  humilis  argenteus  an¬ 
guftifolius.  Tourn.  Inft.  648. 

7.  Cytisus  {Supinus)  floribus  umbellatis  terminalibus, 
ramis  decumbentibus,  foliolis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  1042. 
Low  Cytifus  with  urnbellated  flowers  terminating  the 
branches ,  which  are  trailing ,  and  oval  leaves.  Cytifus 
fupinus  foliis  infra  &  filiquis  molli  lanugine  pubefeen- 
tibus.  C.  B.  P.  390. 

8.  Cytisus  {Auftriacus)  floribus  umbellatis  terminalibus, 
caulibus  eredlis  foliolis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  1042. 
Cytifus  with  urnbellated  flowers  terminating  the  branches, 
erebl  ftalks  and  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Cytifus  floribus 
capitatis,  foliolis  ovato-oblongis,  caule  fruticofo. 
Didl.  Hort.  Commonly  called  Siberian  Cytifus. 

9.  Cytisus  (4 Ethiopicus )  racemis  lateralibus  ftridtis,  ra¬ 
mis  angulatis,  foliolis  cuneiformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  1042. 
Cytifus  with  narrow  bunches  of  flozvers  proceeding  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches,  which  are  angular,  and  wedge- 
Jhaped  leaves.  Cytifus  /Ethiopicus,  fubrotundis  inca- 
nis  minoribus  foliis,  floribus  parvis  luteis.  Pluk. 
Aim.  128. 

10.  Cytisus  ( Gracus )  foliis  fimplicibus  lanceolato-line- 
aribus,  ramis  angulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  1043.  Cytifus  with 
fingle,  linear ,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  angular  branches. 
Barba  Jovis  lin arise  folio,  flore  luteo  parvo.  Tourn. 
Cor.  44. 


11.  Cytisus 
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Cvttsuj  (Cavan)  racemis  axillaribus  eiedis,  fobo- 

^ -S  /U o r laZey L ^sj^Cytifus  *witb ^ereft  °fyrte. l^of 

fairs'  preceding  from  the  files  of 
[near-fhaped  leaves  which  are  woolly,  the  joot-ftalk  of  lb 

middle  one  being  the  longeft.  Cytiius  arborefg"^ ■  ! ' ^ 
tu  eduli  albo.  Plum.  Cat.  19.  Commonly  called Pidgeon 

m'firftforththe common  broad-leaved  Laburnum 
which  was  formerly  in  greater  plenty  in  the  ng 
gardens  than  at  prefent ;  for  fince  the  fecond  fort  ham 
been  introduced,  it  has  almoft  turned  this  out;  the 
fpikes  of  flowers  being  much  longer,  they  make  a 
finer  appearance  when  they  are  in  dower,  which  ha 
occafioned  their  being  more  generally  oukivated  s  bu 
the  firft  grows  to  be  the  larged  tree  and  the  wood 
it  is  very  hard,  of  a  fine  colour,  and  will  po  1ft .  very 
well ;  it  approaches  near  to  green  Ebony,  lo  is  by  the 
French  titled  Ebony  of  the  Alps,  and  is  there  ufed 
for  many  kinds  of  furniture  -,  but  in  England  there 
are  few  of  thefe  trees  which  have  been  inhered  to 
hand  long  enough  to  arrive  to  any  confiderable  hze, 
for  as  they  have  been  only  coniidered  as  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  tree,  the  frequent  alterations  which  molt  of  the 
gardens  in  England  have  undergone,  have  occahoned 
fheu-  beina  rooted  out  wherever  they  were  growing  ; 
but  in  feme  of  the  old  gardens  in  Scotland,  where 
they  have  been  permitted  to  hand,  there  are  large 
trees  of  this  kind,  which  are  fit  to  cut  down  for  the 
ufe  of  the  timber.  I  have  feen  two  old  trees  of  it  in 
gardens,  which  were  more  than  a  yard  in  girt,  at  fix 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  thefe  had  been  broken  and 
abufed,  otherwife  might  have  been  much  larger :  they 
errow  very  fall,  and  are  extremely  hardy,  fo  may  be 
well  worth  propagating  upon  poor  (hallow  foils,  and 
in  expofed  fituations.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Queenf- 
berry  fowed  a  great  quantity  of  the  feeds  of  this  tree, 
upon  the  fide  of  the  downs,  at  his  feat  near  Amef- 
bury,  in  Wiltfhire,  where  the  fituation  was  very  much 
expofed,  and  the  foil  fo  fhallow,  as  that  few  trees 
would  grow  there  -,  yet  in  this  place  the  young^  trees 
were  twelve  feet  high  in  four  years  growth,  fo  be¬ 
came  a  fhelter  to  the  other  plantations,  for  which 
purpofe  they  were  defigned  ;  but  the  hares  and  rab¬ 
bits  are  great  enemies  to  thefe  trees,  by  barking  them 
in  winter,  fo  that  where  thefe  trees  are  cultivated, 
they  fhould  be  fenced  from  thefe  animals. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
the  trees  produce  in  great  plenty.  If  thefe  are  fown 
upon  a  common  bed  in  March,  the  plants  will  appear 
by  the  middle  or  end  of  April,  and  will  require  no 
other  care  but  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  during 
the  following  furnmer ;  and  if  the  plants  are  too  clofe 
together,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  the  autumn  fol¬ 
lowing,  either  into  a  nurfery,  where  they  may  grow 
a  year  or  two  to  get  ftrength,  or  into  the  places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain :  where  people  would 
cultivate  them  for  their  wood,  it  will  be  the  bell  way 
to  fow  the  feeds  upon  the  fpot  where  they  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  grow,  becaufe  thefe  trees  fend  out  long,  thick, 
flefhy  roots  to  a  great  diftance,  which  will  penetrate 
gravel  or  rocks  •,  and  if  thefe  roots  are  cut  or  broken, 
it  greatly  retards  their  growth  •,  therefore  when  they 
are  not  fown  upon  the  intended  fpot,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  thither  young,  otherwife  they  will  not 
grow  to  near  the  fize  •,  though  where  they  are  only 
defigned  for  ornament,  the  removing  the  plants  tw  ice 
will  (top  their  growth,  and  caufe  them  to  be  more  pro¬ 
ductive  of  flowers ;  but  all  trees  intended  for  timber, 
are  much  better  fown  on  the  ground  where  they  are 
defigned  to  ftand,  than  if  they  are  tranfplanted. 

If  the  feeds  of  thefe  trees  are  permitted  to  fcatter  in 
winter,  the  plants  will  rife  in  great  plenty  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpring,  fo  that  a  few  trees  will  loon  fupply  any 
perlon  with  a  fufficient  number  of  the  plants. 

Thefe  trees  flower  in  May,  at  which  time  they  make 
a  fine  appearance,  their  branches  being  generally 
loaded  with  long  firings  of  yellow  flowers,  which 
hang  down  from  every  part.  The  feeds  grow  in  long 
pods,  which  ripen  in  autumn.  There  is  a  variety  of 
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both  thefe  trees  with  variegated  leaves,  which  fofntf 
persons  are  fond  of  cultivating  ;  but  this  is  only  to  be 
done  by  cuttings  or  layers,  for  the  feeds  of  thefe  wilt 
produce  plants  with  green  leaves  :  the  cuttings  flioukt 
be  planted  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall, 
and  the  plants  muft  have  a  poor  foil,  for  in  good 

ground  they  are  apt  to  become  plain. 

If  the  firft  fort  comes  to  be  coniidered  as  a  uieful 
wood,  which  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  it  may  be,  it 
may  be  planted  in  large  clumps  in  parks,  where  they 
will  be  very  ornamental-,  and  I  am  certain,  from  long 
experience,  that  this  tree  will  thrive  upon  many  foils, 
and  in  fuch  fituations  as  few  otner  tiees  will  make  any 
progrefs  the  objection  to  fencing  is  the  fame  here, 
as  for  any  other  trees,  for  wherever  plantations  are 
made,  if  they  are  not  well  fecured  from  animals,  they 
will  not  anfwer  the  defign  of  the  planters. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having  nar¬ 
rower  leaves,  longer  bunches  of  flowers,  and  the  trees 
do  not  grow  io  large  and  ftrong  this  difference  I 
find  is  conftant  from  feed.  There  is  another  fort 
mentioned  by  Tournefort,  with  fhorter  bunches  of 
flowers  than  either  of  thele,  one  tree  of  which  kind  I 
thought  I  had  found  in  a  garden  ,  the  bunches  of  the 
flowers  upon  this  tree  were  clofe  and  almoft  lound, 
but  I  fowed  the  feeds  of  it,  and  the  plants  proved  to 

be  only  the  common  lort.  .  .  _  • 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Aultria,  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  at  prefent  is  pretty  rare  in  the  Engfiih 
gardens  -,  it  was  formerly  in  fome  of  the  curious  gar¬ 
dens  here,  but  had  been  long  loft,  till  a  few  years 
ao-o,  when  I  procured  the  feeds  from  abroad,  which 
fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  gardens,  where  the  plants 
have  flowered  and  produced  ripe  feeds,  which  have 
been  communicated  to  feveral  curious  perlons. 

This  fhrub  feldom  rifes  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
high  in  England ;  it  naturally  puts  out  many  lateral 
branches  near  the  ground,  which  Ipread  out  on  every 
fide,  fo  as  to  form  a  low  ihrubby  bufh,  fo  is  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  raifed  to  a  ftera  :  the  branches  are  very  (lender, 
and  their  ends  are  frequently  killed  if  the  winter  is 
fevere  ;  thefe  are  garniftied  with  oblong  oval  leaves, 
o-rowino'  by  threes  on  each  foot-ftalk ;  they  aie  equal 
fn  fize,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour-  the  branches 
grow  ere6t,  and  are  terminated  by  fpikes  of  yellow 
flowers,  about  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  (landing 
uprio  ht  -,  and  as  all  the  branches  are  thus  terminated, 
fo  when  the  (hrubs.  are  in  flower,  they  make  a  fine 
appearance  -,  it  flowers  in  July,  after  mod  of  the  other 
forts  are  paft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon 
a  bed  of  light  earth  in  March,  covering  them  about 
one  third  of  an  inch  with  fine  fereened  mould  -,  in 
the  beginning  of  May  the  plants  will  appear,  when 
they  muft  be  carefully  weeded,  and  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  furnmer  they  muft  conftantly  be  kept  clean, 
which  is  all  the  culture  they  require  till  autumn, 
when  it  will  be  very  proper  to  arch  the  bed  over  with  ' 
hoops,  that  in  frofty  weather  the  _  plants  may  be  , 
covered  with  mats,  to  prevent  their  tender  (hoots ,( 
from  being  killed  for  as  thefe  young  plants  are  apt  ^ 
to  continue  growing  later  in  the  autumn  than  thole  j 
which  are  become  woody,  fo  they  are  much  moie  I 
fufceptible  of  cold  ;  therefore  where  there  is  not  fome  ,- 
care  taken  to  cover  them,  if  the  winter  fhould  prove  ;• 
fevere,  many  of  them  may  be  entirely  deftroyed,  an  j 
the  others  killed  to  the  ground.  The  fpring  10H 
lowing,  after  the  danger  of  hard  froft  is  over,  the  I 
plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  out  I 
at  the -diftance  of  one  foot,  row  from  row,  and  hxl 
inches  afunder  in  the  rows ;  this  fhould  be  in  a-  (hei- 1 
tered  fituation,  and  as  thefe  plants  do  not  fhoot  till  j 
late  in  the  fpring,  fo  they  need  not  be  tranfplanted  I 
before  the  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April  >1 
and  if  the  leafon  fhould  then  prove  warm  and  dry,  it| 
will  be  proper  to  give  the  plants  fome  water  to  fettlej 
the  earth  to  their  roots  -,  and  if  the  drought  continue! 
and  the  waterings  are  three  times  repeated  at  a  week  :S 
interval  from  each,  it  will  be  of  fervice  to  the  plants! 
After  they  have  taken  new  root,  they  will  requirxj 


no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  conftantly  clean 
from  weeds ;  in  this  nurfery  the  plants  may  remain  two 
years,  in  which  time  they  will  have  acquired  ftrength 
enough  to  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 
There  is  a  figure  of  this  fhrub  exhibited  in  the  1 1  yth 

plate  of  my  figures  of  plants.  .  ,  .  u  r 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ioutn  ot 
France,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  but  has  been  long  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  nurfery  gardens,  as  an  ornamental 
flowering  fhrub,  by  the  title  of  Cytifus  fecundus  Clu- 
fii.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk,  putting  out  many 
branches  which  are  covered  with  a  brownifh  bark, 
and  o-arniflied  by  obverfe,  ovdl,  fmall  leaves,  growing 
by  threes  on  very  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  clofe  fhort  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  handing  ereft  •,  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  and  appear  in  June ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
ihort  broad  pods,  which  contain  one  row  of  kidney- 
ihaped  feeds,  which  ripen  in  Auguft.  Thefe  fhrubs 
will  rife  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  and  be¬ 
come  very  bufhy ;  they  are  very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive 
in  any  fituation,  and  upon  almoft  any  foil,  which  is 
not  too  -wet.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
may  be  fown  upon  a  common  bed  of  light  earth  in 
the  fpring,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds  the  following 
fu miner ;  and  in  autumn  the  plants  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  a  nurfery  in  rows,  one  foot  apart,  and 
at  fix  inches  diflance  in  the  rows,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  .two  years  to  acquire  ftrength,  and  fhould  then  be 
removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  grow. 
The  fifth  fort  hath  a  foft  fhrubby  ftalk,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  which  grow  eretft,  and  rrequently 
rife  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  ;  the  ftalks  and 
leaves  of  this  are  very  hairy;  the  leaves  are  oval, 
mowing  three,  upon  each  foot-ftalk,  and  are  placed 
clofely  on  the  branches ;  the  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  in  fhort  bunches ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  yellow,  and  appear  in  June ;  thefe  are  iucceeded 
ay  long,  narrow,  hairy  pods,  with  one  row  of  kidney- 
fhaped  feeds,  which  ripen  in  September. 

This  fort,  of  late  years,  has  been  much  cultivated  in 
the  nurfery  gardens  near  London,  by  the  title  of 
Evergreen  Cytifus  of  Naples ;  but  as  in  fevere  froft 
thefe  &ftirubs  are  fometimes  killed,  fo  they  are  not 
proper  for  every  fituation,  therefore  fhould  only  be 
planted  on  a  dry  foil,  and  in  warm  fituations ;  they 
are  alfo  very  difficult  tb  remove,  when  grown  to  any 
fize,  for  they  fhoot  long  roots  deep  into  the  ground, 
and  when  thefe  are  broken  or  cut,  the  plants  feldom 
furvive  it.  This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hath  been  direfted  for  the  third  fort.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
The  fixth  fort  hath  herbaceous  ftalks,  garnifhed  with 
woolly  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  produced  fometimes 
Angle,  at  other  times  two,  three,  or  more  grow  to¬ 
gether  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  thefe  appear  in 
June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  hairy  pods. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be 
fown  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  plants  fhould  be  af¬ 
terward  treated  in  the  fame  way,  as  is  directed  for 
the  third  fort. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
Spain ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant,  from  whofe  down¬ 
right  root  proceed  feveral  weak  branches  which  trail 
upon  the  ground,  and  extend  to  the  length  of  eight 
or  ten  inches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves, 
placed  by  threes  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  they 
are  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  but  lmooth  above  ;  the 
flowers  are  collected  in  heads  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks, 
having  a  clufter  of  leaves  under  them  ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  and  appear  the  latter  end  or 
June,  and  in  warm  feafons  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flat 
woolly  pods,  containing  one  row  of  fmall  kidney- 
fhaped  feeds,  which  ripen  in  September.  This  plant 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fov/n  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  fhould  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fixth  fort. 

The  eighthffort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary,  from 
whence  the  ceds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  garden  at 
Pcterfburgh,  and  hath  fince  been  fent  to  many  of  the 
curious  gardens  in  Europe,  which  have  been  fur- 


nilhed  with  the  feeds.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk; 
which  rifes  near  four  feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  whichjwhen  young  are  covered  with  a  green 
bark,  clofely  garnifhed  by  oblong,  oval,  fmooth  leaves, 
which  are  of  a  hoary  green  colour ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  clofe  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
having  a  clufter  of  leaves  under  them ;  they  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  appear  in  the  beginning  of 
May ;  thefe  are  fometimes  Iucceeded  by  fhort  woolly 
pods,  containing  three  or  four  fmall  kidney-fhaped 
feeds  in  each.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  April,  on  a  border  of  ftrong 
ground  expofed  to  the  eaft;  for  if  .they  are  fown  where 
they  have  full  fun,  the  plants  \Vill  not  thrive.  This 
requires  a  cold  fituation  and  a  pretty  ftrong  foil/ 
otherwife  it  will  not  thrive. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Algiers,  frofn 
whence  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  brought  the  feeds,  which' 
fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  garden.  This  rifes  with 
a  foft  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
putting  out  many  {lender  branches  on  every  fide, 
garnifhed  with  fmall  wedge-fhaped  leaves,  which  are 
indented  at  the  top,  of  a  dark  green  colour  and 
fmooth ;  the  flowers  come  out  frequently  Angle  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches,  thefe  are  large  and  of  a 
bright  yellow;  they  appear  in  June,  and  are  fome¬ 
times  fucceeded  by  pods  containing  three  or  four 
kidney-fhaped  feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn.  This 
fort  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  through  the 
winter  in  England,  therefore  the  plants  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  which  are  natives  of 
the  fame  country. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago  ;  it  rifes  with  a  ligneous  ftalk  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  fending  out  many  angular  lateral 
branches,  garnifhed  with  Angle,  narrow,  fpear-fhaped 
leaves ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  bunches 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  yellow, 
and  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are  not  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

This  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  if  planted  on  a 
bed  of  light  earth  the  beginning  of  July,  and  are  clofely 
covered  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs,  which  fhould  be  , 
fhaded  from  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  they  ^ 
will  put  out  roots  by  the  middle  or  end  of  September ;  . 
when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  planting  each 
in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  carefully  watering  and  lhading 
them  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  Avhich  they 
may  be  expofed  in  a  fheltered  fituation  till  the  end  of 
October,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  fhelter,  for 
this  plant  is  too  tender  toliveintheopenairin  England. 
The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands 
of  America,  and  alfo  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This 
rifes  with  a  weak  fhrubby  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  e'redt  fide  branches,  which  grow 
eredt,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  woolly 
leaves,  placed  by  threes,  the  middle  lobe  having  a 
longer  diftindt  foot-ftalk,  than  the  two  on  each  fide 
which  grow  clofe  to  the  principal  foot-ftalk.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  fometimes 
Angle,  at  other  times  in  clufters ;  they  are  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Laburnum  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  hairy  pods 
about  three  inches  long,  which  are  fickle-fhaped,  end¬ 
ing  with  a  long  acute  point,  fwelling  at  the  place 
where  each  feed  is  lodged ;  the  feeds  are  roundifh,  a 
little  inclined  to  a  kidney-fhape.  Thefe  feeds  are 
efteemed  an  excellent  food  for  pigeons  in  America, 
from  whence  it  had  the  title  of  Pigeon  Pea. 

This  plant  grows  only  in  very  warm  countries,  fo 
cannot  be  preferved  in  England,  unlefs  it  is  placed 
in  a  warm  ftove.  It  rifes  eafily  from  feeds  in  a  hot¬ 
bed,  and  will  grow  three  or  four  feet  high  the  firft 
year,  provided  they  have  a  proper  heat,  and  the  fe- 
cond  year  they  will  produce  fioweis  and  feeds.  The 
plants  muft  be  placed  in  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftoVe, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants 
from  the  fame  countries  :  they  fhould  have  but  little 
water  in  winter,  and  in  the  funlmer  fhould  have  a  large 
fliare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather. 
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AFFODIL.  See  Narcissus. 

DAISIES.  See  Bellis. 
DALECHAMPIA.  Lin.  Cen.  Plant. 
1022.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  17.  tab.  38. 

This  plant  was  fo  named  by  father  Plumier,  in  honour 
of  the  memory  of  Jacobus  Dalechamp,  who  was  a 
curious  botanift. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant  ;  the 
male  flowers  are  Jituated  between  two  hr  a  cl  e  a  ;  they  have 
a  common  hive  lucrum  cut  into  four  ere  hi  fegments  ;  the 
empalement  is  compofed  of  fix  obiufe  oval  leaves ,  reflexed  at 
their  points.  They  have  no  petals ,  but  have  a  broad  nec- 
tarium ,  having  many  plain  folds  lying  over  each  other , 
and  many  flamina  joined  in  a  long  column ,  terminated  by 
roundijh  fummits  having  four  furrows  ;  the  female  flowers 
are  alfo  fituated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  male  ;  thefe 
have  a  permanent  three-leaved  involucrum ,  and  each  have 
a  permanent  ten-leaved  empalement ;  they  have  no  petals , 
but  a  roundijh  germen  fhorter  than  the  empalement ,  having 
three  furrows  fupporting  a  long  jlender  Jlyle ,  bending  to¬ 
ward  the  male  flowers ,  crowned  by  a  headed  ftigma  ;  the 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  capfule  with  three 
cells ,  inclofing  one  roundijh  feed  in  each. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  intitled  Monoecia  Mo- 
nadelphia,  the  plants  having  male  and  female  flow¬ 
ers  on  the  fame  root,  and  the  flamina  of  the  male 
flowers  are  joined  in  one  body  to  the  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  in  England,  viz. 

Dalechampia  ( Scandens )  foliis  trilobis  glabris,  floribus 
axillaribus  caule  volubili.  Dalechampia  with  fmooth 
leaves  having  three  lobes ,  flowers  growing  from  the  fides 
of  the  branches ,  and  a  twining  Jlalk.  Dalechampia 
lcandens,  lupuli  foliis,  frudtu  tricocco  glabro,  calyce 
hifpido.  Houft.  MSS. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  me  the  feeds,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  where  the  plants  have 
flowered  and  perfected  their  feeds.  This  muft  be  a 
different  plant  from  that  which  Plumier  found 
growing  in  Martinico,  or  he  has  taken  the  involucrum 
for  the  feed-veflel  by  his  title  of  it  •,  for  he  calls  it 
frudtu  tricocco  hifpido,  whereas  this  hath  a  fmooth 
fruit  with  a  hifpid  empalement. 

It  hath  a  root  compofed  of  many  fibres,  which  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  great  diftance,  from  which  arife  feveral 
weak  twining  ftalks,  that  fallen  themfelves  to  the 
neighbouring  plants,  and  mount  up  to  a  conflderable 
height  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  at  each  joint  by  one  leaf, 
having  three  lobes  •,  they  are  fmooth,  the  two  fide 
lobes  are  oblique  to  the  midrib,  but  the  middle  one 
is  equal.  T  Ire  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of 
the  ftalks,  three  or  four  growing  upon  each  foot- 
ftalk  •,  fome  of  thefe  are  male,  and  others  female ; 
they  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  Imall,  fo  make 
no  appearance  •,  they  have  each  a  double  involucrum, 
rnacle  up  of  two  orders  of  leaves,  which  are  narrow, 
and  armed  with  imall  briftly  hairs,  which  fling  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  unwarily  touch  them ;  the  flowers 
are  tucceeded  by  roundifh  capfules,  having  three  pro- 

mment  lobes  which  are  fmooth,  each  inclofing  a 
Angle  feed.  0 

1  his  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
o.»n  cai  \  in  the  ipring  on  a  hot-bed ;  and  when  the 
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plants  are  come  up  three  inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  tranfplanted,  each  into  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  then  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  being  careful  to  fereen 
them  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  . 
after  which  time  the  glafles  of  the  hot-bed  fhould  be 
raifed  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  to  admit  frefh  air  to  the  plants ;  they  muft 
alfo  be  frequently  watered,  for  they  naturally  grow 
in  moift  places.  When  the  plants  have  grown  fo 
large  as  to  fill  thefe  pots  with  their  roots,  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  larger  pots,  and  placed  in  the  bark- 
bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they '  muft  be  fupported 
either  with  flakes  or  a  trellis,  round  which  they 
will  twine,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet. 
Thefe  plants  muft  be  kept  conftantly  in  the  ftove, 
for  they  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air  in  this  - 
country,  even  in  the  fummer  feafon ;  therefore  they  i 
fhould  be  placed  with  Convolvulufes,  and  other 
twining  plants,  near  the  back  of  the  ftove^  where 
fhould  be  made  an  efpalier  to  fupport  them  •,  in  which 
fituation  they  will  thrive,  and  produce  their  flowers, 
and  fometimes  will  perfed  their  feeds  in  this  country; 
but,  in  order  to  this,  they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare 
of  frefh  air  in  warm  weather,  by  drawing  down  the 
upper  glafles  of  the  ftove ;  but  in  winter  the  ftove 
fhould  be  kept  to  a  temperate  heat,  or  rather  higher. 
In  fummer  they  will  require  a  large  fhare  of  water, 
but  in  winter  it  fhould  be  given  to  them  in  lefs  quan¬ 
tities,  but  muft  be  frequently  repeated.  Thefe 
plants  do  not  continue  above  two  years,  fo  that 
young  plants  fhould  be  raifed  in  order  to  preferve  the 
kind. 

DAMASONIUM,  Star-headed  Water  Plantain. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  flower  compofed  of  three  leaves ,  which  a re 
placed  orbicularly ,  and  expand  in  form  of  a  Rofe:  out  of 
the  flower-cup  rifles  the  point  a  f  which  afterward  becomes 
a  ftar-jhaped  fruit ,  with  many  cells ,  which  are  full  of 
oblong  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Damasonium  (. Alifna )  ftellatum.  Lugd.  Star-headed 

Water  Plantain. 

2.  Damasonium  ( Flava )  Americanum  maximum, 
plantaginis  folio,  flore  flavefeente,  fruclu  globofo. 
Plum.  Greatefl  American  Water  Plantain ,  with  a  Plan¬ 
tain  leaf  a  yellowijh  flower ,  and  a  globular  fruit. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  is  a  native  of  England;  it 
grows  commonly  in  Handing  waters,  which  are  not 
very  deep.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  but  ne¬ 
ver  cultivated  in  gardens,  fo  muft  be  gathered  for 
ufe  in  the  places  of  its  growth.  I 

The  fecond  fort  grows  in  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and 
feveral  other  places  in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  1 
where  it  is  generally  found  in  ftagnating  waters,  and « 
other  fwampy  places ;  fo  that  it  would  be  difficult  1 
to  preferve  this  plant  in  England,  for  it  will  not  live  1 
in  the  open  air,  and  requires  a  bog  to  make  it  1 
thrive;  but  as  it  is  a  plant  of  no  great  beauty  or : 
ufe,  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  cultivating  in  this : 
country. 

DANDELION.  See  Leontodon. 

DAPHNE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  436.  Thymelsea. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H,  594.  tab.  366.  Spurge  Laurel,  or . 
Mezereoiii  I 

The- 
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The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  no  empalement ;  it  is  cylindrical ,  of  one 
petal,  which  is  cut  into  four  parts  at  the  top ,  where  it 
fpreads  open  *,  it  hath  eight  floor t  ftamina  inferted  in  the 
tube,  which  are  alternately  lower ,  terminated  by  erett 
bilocular  fummits.  'The  oval  germen  is fltnated  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tube ,  and  is  crowned  by  a  headed  deprejfed  ftig- 
ma ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  berry  with 
one  cell ,  incloflng  one  roundijh  ftejhy  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfb  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  eighth  clafs,  intitled  O&andria  Monogy- 
nia,  from  the  flower  having  eight  ftamina  and  one 
germen. 

The  Species  are, 

j.  Daphne  ( Laureola )  racemis  axillaribus,  foliis  lan- 
ceolatis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  357.  Daphne  with 
bunches  of  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the  branches , 
and  fmooth  fpear-floaped  leaves.  Thymelaea  lauri  folio 
fempervirens,  feu  laureola  mas.  Tourn.  Inft.  595. 
Commonly  called  Spurge  Laurel. 

2.  Daphne  ( Mezereon )  floribus  fefiilibus  terms  caulinis, 
foliis  lanceolatis  deciduis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  357- 
Daphne  with  three  flowers  together  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk , 
and  fpear-floaped  leaves ,  which  fall  off  in  autumn.  Thy¬ 
melaea  lauri  folio  deciduo*  five  laureola  feemina. 
Tourn.  Inft.  595.  Commonly  called  Mezereon. 

3.  Daphne  ( ThymeUa )  floribus  fefiilibus  axillaribus,  fo¬ 
liis  lanceolatis,  caulibus  fimplicifiimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
356.  Daphne  with  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Jides  of  the 
branches ,  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  and  fingle  flalks.  Thy¬ 
melaea  foliis  polygalae  glabris.  C.  B.  P.  463. 

f.  Daphne  ( Tarton-raire )  floribus  fefiilibus  aggregatis 
axillaribus,  foliis  ovatis  utrinque  pubefeentibus  ner- 
vofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  356.  Daphne  with  flowers  in 
cluflers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Jides  of  the  branches ,  and  oval 
nervous  leaves  covered  with  filky  hairs  on  both  fides. 
Thymelaea  foliis  candicantibus  ferici  inftar  mollibus. 
C.  B.  P.  463.  Commonly  called  Tarton-raire. 

,  Daphne  {Alpina)  floribus  fefiilibus  aggregatis  late- 
ralibus,  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufiufculis  fubtus  tomen- 
tofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  356.  Daphne  with  cluflers  of 
flowers  growing  clofe  to  the  fides  of  the  branches ,  and 
fpear-Jhaped  blunt  leaves  woolly  on  their  under  fide.  Cha- 
rrielaea  Alpina,  folio  inferne  incano.  C.  B.  P.  462. 

.  Daphne  ( Cneorum )  floribus  congeftis  terminalibus 
fefiilibus,  foliis  lanceolatis  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  357. 
Daphne  with  cluflers  of  flowers  fitting  clofe  on  the  tops 
of  the  branches ,  and  naked  fpear-floaped  leaves.  Cneorum. 
Matth.  Hift.  46. 

Daphne  ( Gnidium )  panicula  terminali,  foliis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  acuminatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  357.  Daphne 
with  a  panicle  of  flowers  terminating  the  branches ,  and 
narrow ,  fpear-Jhaped ,  pointed  leaves.  Thymelaea  fo¬ 
liis  lini.  C.  B.  P.  463. 

Daphne  ( Squarrcfa )  floribus  terminalibus  peduncu- 
latis,  foliis  fparfis  linearibus  patentibus  mucronatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  358.  Daphne  with  flowers  terminating 
the  branches ,  having  foot-Jlalks ,  and  narrow ,  fpreading , 
acute-pointed  leaves ,  placed  flatteringly  on  the  branches. 
Thymelaea  capitata  lanuginofa,  foliis  creberrimis  mi¬ 
nimis  aculeatis.  Burm.  Afr.  134.  tab.  49.  fol  1. 
Daphne  ( Americana )  foliis  linearibus  acutis,  floribus 
racemofis  axillaribus.  Daphne  with  very  narrow  acute 
leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  in  bunches  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches.  Thymelaea  frutefeens  rorifmarini  folio,  ■ 
flore  albo.  Plum.  Cat. 

The  firft  fort  grows  common  in  the  woods  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the 
title  of  Spurge  Laurel  ;  of  late  years  there  are  poor 
people,  who  get  the  young  plants  out  of  the  woods, 
and  carry  them  about  the  town  to  fell  in  the  winter 
and  fpring.  This  is  a  low  evergreen  fhrub,  which 
rifes  with  feveral  ftalks  from  the  root  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  feet,  dividing  upward  into  feveral 
branches,  garniflied  with  thick  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
which  come  out  irregularly  on  every  fide,  fitting 
pretty  clofe  to  the  branches,  they  are  fmooth  and  of 
•a  lucid  green  •,  between  thefe,  toward  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalks,'  come  out  the  flowers  in  frftall  clut¬ 
ters;  they  are  of  a  yellowiih  green,  and  appear  foon 
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after  Chriftmas,  if  the  feafon  is  not  very  fevere ;  thefe 
are  lucceeded  by  oval  berries,  which  are  green  till 
June,  when  they  ripen  and  turn  black,  foon  after 
which  they  fall  off.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a  hot 
cauftic  tafte,  burning  and  inflaming  the  mouth  and 
throat.  The  leaves  continue  green  all  the  year,  fo 
thefe  plants  are  ornamental  in  winter ;  and  as  they 
will  thrive  under  tail  trees,  they  are  very  proper  to 
fill  up  the  fpaces  in  plantations. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  and 
there  hath  been  a  difeovery  made  of  its  growing  in 
fome  woods  near  Andover  in  Hampfhire,  from 
whence  a  great  number  of  plants  have  been  taken  of 
late  years.  This  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the 
nurfery-gardens  as  a  flowering  fhrub,  and  is  a  very 
ornamental  plant  in  gardens,  very  early  in  the  fpring, 
before  others  make  their  appearance.  There  are 
two  diftindh  forts  of  this,  one  with  a  white  flower 
which  is  fucceeded  by  yellow  berries,  the  other  w-ith 
Peach-coloured  flowers  and  red  fruit.  Thefe  are  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  be  accidental  varieties  arifing  from 
the  fame  feeds,  but  I  have  feveral  times  railed  thefe 
plants  from  feeds,  and  always  found  the  plants  come 
up  the  fame,  as  thofe  from  which  the  feeds  were 
taken,  fo  they  do  not  vary,  therefore  may  be  called 
different  fpecies.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  Peach- 
coloured  Mezereon,  with  flowers  of  a  much  deeper 
colour  than  the  common,  but  thefe  I  have  always 
found  to  vary  in  their  colours  when  raifed  from  feeds. 
This  fhrub  grows  to  the  "height  of  five  or  fix  feet, 
with  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk,  putting  out  many  woody 
branches  on  every  fide,  fo  as  to  form  a  regular  head 
the  flowers  come  out  very  early  in  the  fpring,  before 
the  leaves  appear,  growing  in  cluflers  all  round  the 
fhoots  of  the  former  year ;  there  are  commonly  three 
flowers  produced  from  each  knot  or  joint,  Handing 
on  the  fame  fhort  foot-ftalk ;  thefe  have  fhort  fwelling 
tubes,  which  are  divided  into  four  parts  at  the  top, 
which  fpread  open  ;  they  have  a  very  fragrant  odour, 
fo  that  where  there  are  plenty  of  the  fhrubs  growing 
together,  they  perfume  the  air  to  a  confiderable  dis¬ 
tance  round  them :  after  the  flowers  are  paft,  the 
leaves  come  out,  which  are  fmooth,  fpear-fhaped, 
and  placed  without  order  j  they  are  about  two  inches 
long,  and  three  quarters  broad  in  the  middle,  gra¬ 
dually  leffening  to  both  ends  •,  the  flowers  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oval  berries,  which  ripen  in  June;  thofe 
of  the  Peach-coloured  flowers  are  red,  and  thofe  of 
the  white  yellow.  The  flowers  appear  in  February 
and  March,  and  fometimes  in  mild  winters  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  January,  This  plant  was  formerly  ufed  in 
medicine,  but  as  every  part  of  it  has  a  hot  cauftic 
tafte,  fo  few  preferibe  the  ufe  of  it  at  prefent. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
on  a  border  expofed  to  the  eaft,  foon  after  the  berries 
are  ripe ;  for  if  they  are  not  fown  till  the  fpring  fol¬ 
lowing  they  often  mifearry,  and  always  remain  a  year 
in  the  ground  before  the  plants  appear  ■,  whereas 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  Auguft,  will  grow  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring,  fo  that  a  year  is  faved,  and  thefe  never 
fail.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require 
no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  if  the  plants  are  not  too  clofe  together,  they  may 
continue  in  the  feed-bed,  to  have  the  growth  of  two 
fummers,  efpecially  if  they  do  not  make  great  pro- 
grefs  the  firft  year ;  then  at  Michaelmas,  when  the 
leaves  are  fhedding,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up  fo  as  not  to  break  or  tear  their  roots,  and  planted 
into  a  nurfery  at  about  fixteen  inches  row  from  row, 
and  eight  or  nine  inches  afunder  in  the  rows  •,  in  this 
nurfery  they  may  remain  two  years,  by  which  time 
they  will  be  fit  to  remove  to  the  places  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain  for  good :  the  beft  feafon  to 
tranfplant  thefe  trees  is  in  autumn,  for  as  thefe  plants 
begin  to  vegetate  very  early  in  the  fpring,  fo  it  is 
not  proper  to  tranfplant  them  at  that  feafon.  Thefe 
plants  grow  beft  in  a  light  fandy  earth  which  is  dry, 
for  in  cold  wet  land  they  become  mofly,  and  make 
little  progrefs  •,  fo  that  upon  fuch  foils  they  never  grow 
-to  any  five,  and  produce  few  flowers. 

•  ’  Although 
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Although  the  berries  of  this  tree  are  fo  very  acrid, 
fs  to  bum  the  mouth  and  throat  ot  thofe  who  may 
incautioufly  tafte  them,  yet  the  birds  greedily '  devour 
them,  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  ripen  •,  fo  that  unlefs 
the  flr rubs  are  covered  with  nets  to  preserve  the  ber¬ 
ries  they  will  all  be  deftroyed  before  they  are  fit  to 
gather.  There  is  of  this  and  the  former  fort,  fome 
plants  with  variegated  leaves,  which  fome  perions  aie 
tond  to  have  in  their  gardens,  but  the  plain  are  muc. 

more  beautiful.  ,  .  .  , 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  ana 
the  fouth  of  France,  where  it  riles  to  the  height  ot 
three  or  four  feet,  with  a  fingle  ftalk  covered  with  a 
licrht-coloured  bark  ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  clutters 
on  the  fid.es  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  of  an  herbaceous 
colour,  fo  make  but  little  appearance  ;  they  appear 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  are  fucceeded  by  final!  bei- 

ries  which  are  yellowifh  when  ripe. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  t  ranee, 
'from  whence  I  received  the  feeds.  This  is  a  ow 
fhrubby  plant,  which  fends  out  feveral  weak  Italics 
from  the  root,  which  grow  about  a  foot  long,  and 
fpread  about  irregularly ;  thefe  leldom  become  wood  y 
in  England,  but  are  tough  and  ftringy,  covered  with 
a  lio-ht  bark.;  the  leaves  are  fmall,  of  an  oval  form, 
and""  are  very  foft,  white,  and  filming  like  fattin ; 
thefe  fit  pretty  dole  to  the  ftalks ;  between  thele  the 
flowers  come  out  in  thick  clufters  from  the  fide  of 
the  ftalks ;  they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifn  berries  having  one  hard  feed.  This  flowers 
here  in  June,  but  doth  not  produce  ripe  feeds. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  on  the  mountains  near  Geneva, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  where  it  rifes  about  three 
feet  high ;  the  flowers  of  this  come  out  in  clufters 
from  die  fide  of  the  branches,  early  in  the  fpring. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-finaped,  ending  in  blunt  points, 
and  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  berries,  which  turn  red 
when  ripe. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  as  alfo 
upon  the  mountains  near  Verona,  from  whence  it 
was  lent  me ;  this  is  a  very  humble  fhrub,  feldom 
growing  more  than  one  foot  high,  with  ligneous  ftalks, 
which  put  out  leveral  fide  branches ;  thefe  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  narrow  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  which  are 
placed  round  the  ftalks  without  order ;  the  branches 
are  terminated  by  fmall  clufters  of  purple  flowers 
which  ftand  eredt,  having  no  foot-ftalks ;  the  tubes 
of  thefe  flowers  are  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of 
the  Mezereon,  and  the  mouth  is  cut  into  four  acute 
parts  which  ate  ereric.  Thefe  flowers  emit  a  pleafant 
odour ;  they  appear  early  in  the  fpring,  but  do  not 
produce  feeds  here. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier  ; 
this  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  about  two  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  fmall  branches,  which  are  clofely 
garnifhed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves  growing 
i  e<5t,  ending  in  acute  points ;  the  ends  of  the  branches 
are  terminated  by  panicles  of  flowers,  which 
much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Mezereon,  having 
fwelling  tubes,  which  are  contradled  at  the  mouth. 
Thefe  appear  in  June,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds 
here. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  this  fhrub  rifes  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet, 
dividing  upward  into  feveral  branches  which  grow 
erect,  and  are  covered  with  a  white  bark,  and 
clofely  garnifhed  with  fmall  narrow  leaves,  which 
come  out  on  every  fide  of  the  branches  without  order, 
Spreading  open  ;  the  tops  of  the  branches  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  woolly  heads,  out  of  which  the  flowers 
come  in  fmall  clufters  ;  they  are  white,  having  oblong 
tubes,  which  are  divided  into  four  obtufe  fegments 
at  the  mouth,  which  fpread  open.  Thefe  plants  do 
not  produce  feeds  in  Europe. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  iflands  in  the 
Weft- Indies,  it  was  fent  me  from  Antigua.  This 
fit  rub  rifes  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  with  a 
woody  flcaik,  covered  with  a  rugged  bark  of  an  Afh 
colour;  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  are  garnifhed 
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with  leaves  about  the  fize,  and  the  fame  form  as 
thofe  of  Rofemary ;  between  the  leaves  the  flowers 
come  out  in  fmall  bunches,  upon  foot-ftalks  an  inch 
loner  •  they  have  ftiort  tubes  cut  into  four  parts  at  the 
topT  and  are  white  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round 
berries,  of  a  brown  colour  when  they  are  ripe. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  feventh  forts  are  hardy,  fo 
v/ill  live  through  the  winters  in  England  in  the  open 
air,  provided  they  are  in  a  dry  loft  and  a  warm  fi¬ 
xation.  The  fifth  and  fixth  forts  are  as  hardy  as  the 
common  Mezereon,  fo  are  not  in  danger  of  being 
hurt  by  froft  in  England ;  but  they  are  all  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  keep  in  gardens,  becaufe  neither  of  them  • 
will  bear  to  be  tranfplanted.  I  have  feveral  times 
railed  the  plants  from  feeds,  which  have  fucceeded 
well  in  the  places  where  they  were  fown,  but  whenever 
they  were  removed,  they  certainly  died,  though  per¬ 
formed  at  different  feafons,  and  with  the  greateft 
care,  and  the  fame  has  happened  to  every  other  per- 
fon  who  has  raffed  any  of  thefe  plants  ;  and  fome  of 
my  correfpondents  have  affured  me,  they  have  fre¬ 
quently  attempted  to  remove  thefe  plants  from  their 
natural  places  of  growth,  into  their  gardens,  and  have 
chofen  plants  of  all  fizes,  from  the  youngeft  feedlings 
to  the  oldeft  plants,  yet  have  never  fucceeded  in  it ; 
though  they  have  ufed  their  utmoft  care,  and  have 
performed  it  at  different  feafons.  Therefore  thofe 
who  are  defirous  to  have  thefe  plants  in  their  gardens, 
muft  procure  their  feeds  from  the  countries  where 
they  naturally  grow ;  and  when  they  arrive,  they 
ftiould  be  immediately  fown  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain,  which  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  feventh 
lorts,  fhould  be  on  a  very  warm  dry  border,  where, 
if  there  is  a  foundation  of  lime,  rubbilh,  or  chalk, 
under  the  upper  furface  of  the  ground,  the  plants  will 
thrive  better  and  continue  much  longer,  than  in  better 
ground ;  and  all  the  culture  they  require,  is  to  keep 
the  place  clean  from  weeds,  for  the  lefs  the  ground  is 
ftirred  near  their  roots,  the  better  the  plants  v/ill 
thrive ;  for  they  naturally  grow  on  poor  ihallow  land, 
and  out  of  crevices  in  rocks ;  fo  the  nearer  the  foil 
approaches  to  this,  the  more  likely  the  plants  will  be 
to  fucceed. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  forts  may  have  a  cooler  fituation ; 
if  thefe  are  fown  where  they  may  have  only  the 
morning  fun,  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  warmer 
fituation,  and  the  ground  near  the  roots  of  thefe 
ftiould  not  be  difturbed ;  therefore  in  the  choice  of  the 
fituation,  there  fhould  be  regard  had  to  this,  not  to 
fow  them  near  other  plants,  which  may  require  tranf- 
planting,  or  to  have  the  ground  dug  and  loofened. 
The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  coming  from  diftant  coun¬ 
tries,  rarely  arrive  here  time  enough  to  fow  in  au¬ 
tumn,  fo  that  v/hen  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the 
plants  do  not  appear  till  the  fucceeding  fpring ;  and 
I  have  fometimes  had  the  feeds  remain  till  the  fecond 
fpring  in  the  ground,  before  the  plants  have  appeared; 
but  as  this  may  be  too  long  for  many  people  to  leave 
the  ground  undifturbed,  fo  they  had  better  put  the 
feeds  into  fmall  pots  of  earth,  and  bury  them  in  the 
ground  the  firft  fummer,  and  in  autumn  take  them 
up,  and  fow  them  where  they  are  to  ftand ;  by  this 
method,  the  feeds  will  be  forwarded  to  vegetate  the 
following  fpring. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  beautiful  fweet  fhrub,  fo  deferves 
a  place  in  gardens,  as  much  as  any  of  thofe  we  culti¬ 
vate  for  ornament.  The  firft  and  fecond  forts  are 
fometimes  ufed  in  medicine  as  was  before  obferved, 
but  being  of  a  very  cauftic  nature,  are  feldom  pre- 
feribed  ;  but  if  proper  trials  were  with  caution  made, 
it  is  not  doubted  but  they  may  be  found  very  ef¬ 
ficacious  in  many  ftubborn  diforders,  for  fome  very 
ignorant  quacks  have  performed  great  cures  with 
thefe  plants.  The  feventh  fort  produces  the  Grana 
gnitida  of  the  Ihops. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  fo  will  not  live  abroad  in  winter  in  England, 
but  requires  a  good  green-houfe  to  preferve  it.  This 
plant  is  very  difficult  to  keep  or  propagate  in  gardens.-. 

The 
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T’ne  ninth  fort  will  not  thrive  in  England,  unlefs  it 
is  preferved  in  the  bark-dove  ;  this  plant  will  not  bear 
tranfplanting,  for  I  railed  feveral  from  feeds  which 
throve  pretty  well  while  they  continued  in  the  pot 
where  they  were  fown,  but  when  they  were  tranf- 
planted,  they  all  decayed. 

3  AT  ISC  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1003.  Cannabina. 
Tourn.  Cor.  52.  Ballard  Hemp. 

The  Characters  are, 

Jt  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants ;  the  male  flow¬ 
ers  have  an  empalement  ccmpofed  of  five  narrow  acute 
leaves  -,  thefe  have  no  petals ,  and  fcarce  any  vifible  fta- 
mlna ,  but  have  ten  fummits  which  are  much  longer  than 
the  empalement.  The  female  flowers  have  no  petals ,  but 
the  empalements  are  the  fame  as  the  male ,  having  an  ob¬ 
long  pervious  germen ,  fupporting  three  flyles ,  crowned  by 
Jingle  ftigmas  ;  the  empalement  afterward  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long  triangular  cap  file,  opening  with  three  valves ,  having 
one  cell  filled  with  f  nail  feeds,  adhering  to  the  three  fides 
cf  the  capfule. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  tenth  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  intitled  Dioecia 
Dodecandria/from  the  male  and  female  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  feparate  plants,  and  the  male  flowers  having 
ten  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Datisca  ( Cannabina )  caule  laevi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
1037.  Datifca  with  a  finooth  ftalk.  Cannabina  Cretica 
ftorifera  &  frudifera.  Tourn.  Cor.  52. 

.  Datisca  {Hirta)  caule  hiriuto.  Lin.  Sp.  Piant.  1037. 
Datifca  with  a  rough  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  and  fome 
other  eaftern  countries.  This  hath  a  perennial  root, 
from  which  arife  feveral  herbaceous  ftalks,  about 
four  feet  high,  garnithed  with  winged  leaves  placed 
alternately,  each  being  compofed  of  three  pair  of 
lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  two 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  ending  in  acute 
points,  and  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a 
iio-ht  green.  The  flowers  come  out  in  long  loofe 
fpikes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  at  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  but  having  no  petals,  make  but  a  poor 
appearance.  The  fummits  of  the  male  flowers  being 
pretty  long,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  are  the 
only  vifible  parts  of  the  flowers  to  be  difcerned  at  any 
diftance. 

The  flowers  on  the  female  plants  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  three-cornered  capfules,  filled  with  fmall 
feeds,  which  adhere  to  the  three  valves.  The  plants 
flower  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 
The  ftalks  decay  in  autumn  and  new  arife  in  fpring. 
This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots, 
which  fliould  be  performed  in  autumn  when  the 
ftalks  decay,  (which  is  the  belt  time  to  tranfplant  the 
roots),  but  they  muft  not  be  parted  too  fmall ;  they 
may  be  planted  in  any  open  beds,  where  they  are  not 
under  the  drip  of  trees,  and  will  require  no  other 
culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  but  thefe  fhould 
be  taken  from  luch  plants  as  grew  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  male  plants,  otherwife  they  will  not  fucceed  •, 
and  if  the  feeds  are  not  fown  in  autumn,  they  feldom 
grow  the  firft  year.  The  leedling  plants  when  they 
rife,  will  require  no.  other  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds  till  autumn,  when  they  may  be  tranf- 
pianted  where  they  are  to  grow. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  and  other 
parts  of  North  America.  This  differs  from  the  for¬ 
mer,  in  having  hairy  ftalks,  which  grow  taller;  the 
leaves  are  larger,  and  do  nor  Hand  fo  near  each  other 
upon  the  ftalks.  It  is  equally  hardy  with  the  firft 
fort,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner,  but 
fhould  have  a  more  fhady  fituation  and  a  moifter  foil. 
)  AT  UR  A.  Lin,  Gen.  Plant.  218.  Stramonium. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  1  iS.  Thorn  Apple. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  is  of  one  petal  which  is  funnel-ftsaped,  having 
'  a  long  cylindrical  tube,  fpreading  open  at  the  top,  which 
in  fome  fpecies  is  pentangular,  each  angle  being  pointed  ; 
the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent,  fwelling  in 
the  middle ,  five-cornered ,  and  tubulous  ;  the  flower  hath 
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five  ftamina,  which  are  as  long  as  the  empalement,  termi¬ 
nated  by  oblong  comprejfed  fummits ;  it  hath  an  oval  ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  an  upright  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  thick  ob- 
■  tufe  ftigmai  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  cap¬ 
fule,  divided  into  four  cells  by  a  crofs  intermediate  parti¬ 
tion,  which  are  filled  with  kidney-Jhaped  feeds  adhering  to 
the  partition. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Datura  {Stramonium)  fpinofis  eredis  ova- 

tis,  foliis  ovatis  glabris.  Hort.  Cliff  55.  Datura  with 
an  oval  ere 51  fruit  having  a  prickly  cover.  Stramonium 
frudu  fpinofo  rotundo,  flore  albo  fimplici.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  1 1 8.  Thorn  Apple  with  a  round  prickly 
fruit,  and  a  fingle  white  flower.  '  . 

2.  Datura  {Tatula)  pericarpiis  fpinofis  eredis  ovatis, 
foliis  cordatis  glabris  dentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  256.  Datura 
with  an  eretl  oval  fruit  with  a  prickly  cover,  and finooth, 
heart-ftjaped,  indented  leaves.  Stramonium  frudu  fpi¬ 
nofo  oblongo,  flore  violaceo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  1 19. 
Thorn  Apple  with  an  oblong  prickly  fruit,  and  a  Violet- 
coloured  flower. 

3.  Datura  ( Metel )  pericarpiis  fpinofis  nutantibus  glo^ 
bofis,  foliis  cordatis  fubintegris  pubefeentibus.  Hort. 
Cliff  55.  Datura  with  a  globular  nodding  fruit  having 
a  prickly  cover,  and  heart-fhaped ,  entire ,  hairy  leaves . 
Datura  alba.  Rump.  3.  p.  242. 

4.  Datura  ( Ferox )  pericarpiis  fpinofis  eredis  ovatis, 
fpinis  fupremis  maximis  convergentibus.  Amoen.  A- 
cad.  3.  p.  403.  Datura  with  an  oval  ere  51  fruit,  who  fie 
upper  fpines  are  largeft,  and  converge  together.  Stramo- 
rnonium  ferox.  Bocc.  50.  Rough  Thorn  Apple. 

5.  Datura  {Inoxia)  pericarpiis  fpinofis  inoxiis  ovatis  pro- 
pendentibus, foliis  cordatis  pubefeentibus.  Datura  with 
an  oval  hanging  fruit,  whofe  cover  is  befet  with  harm- 
lefs  fpines ,  and  heart-fhaped  hairy  leaves.  Stramonium 
folio  hyofeyami,  flore  toto  candido,  frudtu  propen- 
dente  rotundo,  fpinis  inoxiis  ornato.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  i„ 

6.  Datura  ( Faftuofa )  pericarpiis  tuberculofis  nutantibus 
globofis,  foliis  laevibus.  Lin.  Sp.  256.  Datura  with 
a  globular  nodding  fruit,  whofe  cover  is  fet  with  tuber¬ 
cles  and  foft  leaves.  Stramonium  fEgyptiacum  flore 
pleno,  intus  albo,  foris  violaceo.  Tourn.  Inft.  119. 
Egyptian  Thorn  Apple  with  a  double  flower ,  white  on 
the  infede,  and  Violet-coloured  on  the  outfide. 

7.  Datura  {Arboreal)  pericarpiis  inermibus  nutantibus, 
caule  arboreo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  179.  Datura  with  a 
nodding  fruit  having  an  unarmed  cover,  and  a  tree-like 
ftajk.  Stramonioides  arboreum,  oblongo  &  integro 
folio,  frudtu  lsevi,  vulgb.  Flori  pondio.  Feuil.  tab.  46. 
The  firft  fort  here  enumerated  is  the  moft  common 
Thorn  Apple  in  Europe,  and  was  probably  firft  intro¬ 
duced  from  Italy  or  Spain,  where  it  naturally  grows  ; 
but  it  is  now  become  fo  common  about  London,  and 
near  other  great  towns  in  England,  as  to  appear  like 
a  native  plant ;  for  there  are  few  gardens  or  dunghills 
without  this  plant  in  fummer,  though  it  is  only  near 
fuch  places,  where  the  plants  may  have  been  culti¬ 
vated  firft  in  the  gardens ;  and  wherever  any  of  thefe 
plants  are  permitted  to  feed,  they  will  furnifh  a  fup- 
ply  of  the  plants  for  fome  years  to  come,  as  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  vaft  quantity  of  feeds,  fome  of  which  will  lie 
years  in  the  ground,  and  when  they  are  turned  up  to 
the  air  will  vegetate. 

This  fort  feldom  grows  much  more  than  two  feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  ftrong  irregular  branches 
which  are  hollow,  garnilhed  with  large  fmooth  leaves 
divided  into  irregular  angles,  and  emit  a  foetid  odour. 

.  The  flowers  come  out  firft  from  the  forks  or  divifionsof 
the  branches,  and  afterward  near  the  extremities  of  the 
branches ;  they  have  long  fwelling  tubes,  which  are 
dilated  at  the  top  into  large  pentagonal  brims,  each 
angle  ending  in  a  long  point  or  ligula ;  thefe  ftand 
in  long,  green,  five-cornered  empalements,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  large  roundifti  feed-veffels,  covered 
with  ftrong  thorns,  divided  by  four  furrows,  to 
which  adhere  the  partitions,  which  feparate  the  four 
cells,  filled  with  black  kidney-fliaped  feeds.  It  flowers 
in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  and. the  feeds  ripen 
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in  autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  fill 
the  ground  about  them  with  plants  the  following 
years.  There  was  formerly  a  cooling  ointment  made 
with  the  leaves  of  this  plant  and  hogs  lard,  which  was 
greatly  efteemed  for  burns  and  fcalds.  j\ 

There  is  a  variety  (if  not  a  diftindt  fpecies  of  this) 
which  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  the  plants 
of  this  grow  more  than  twice  the  fize  of  the  former  ; 
the  leaves  are  fmoother,  and  of  a  lucid  green,  but 
the  flowers  and  fruit  are  of  the  fame  form  as  thofe  of 
the  other,  fo  may  be  deemed  a  diftindt  fpecies, 
efpecially  as  the  difference  continues  in  the  plants 
propagated  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  mod  parts  of  A- 
merica,  for  I  have  frequently  received  the  feeds  of  it 
from  the  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  alfo  from  all 
the  northern  parts  of  America.  This  rifes  with  a  pur¬ 
ple  ftrong  ffalk  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  di¬ 
viding  into  many  ftrong  branches,  garnifhed  with 
leaves  fhaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort, 
but  larger,  and  have  a  greater  number  of  angles  and  la- 
cinas  on  their  edges ;  the  flowers  have  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower  tubes,  and  are  of  a  purple  colour ;  the  fruit  is  al¬ 
fo  longer,  and  thefe  differences  are  permanent.  This  is 
equally  hardy  with  the  former,  and  if  the  feeds  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  become  troublefome 
weeds.  The  third  fort  hath  a  ftrong  Item,  which  rifes 
threefeet  high,  and  divides  into  many  woolly  branches  •, 
the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  almoft  entire,  having  only 
two  or  three  flight  indentures  on  their  edges  -,  the  flow¬ 
ers  have  long  tubes,  which  extend  beyond  the  bifid 
empalement,  then  they  fpread  out  very  broad,  where 
the  brim  is  divided  into  ten  obtufe  angles ;  they  are 
of  a  pure  white  above,  but  the  tubes  have  a  tindlure 
of  green  within.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
fruit,  clofely  covered  with  thorns,  and  are  divided 
into  four  cells  as  the  other,  but  the  feeds  of  this  are 
of  a  light  brown  colour  when  ripe. 

This  plant  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  others,  fo  the  feeds 
muff  be  fown  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and 
the  plants  muff  be  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  and  other  of  the  hardier 
kinds  of  annual  plants,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
the  full  ground  the  latter  end  of  May.  They  will 
flower  in  July,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers,  but 
unlefs  the  plants  of  this  are  placed  in  a  glafs-cafe,  they 
will  not  produce  feeds  in  this  country. 

The  fourth  fort  is  of  humbler  growth,  feldom  rifmg 
more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fpreading  out  into 
many  branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  leaves 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  are  fmaller, 
and  Hand  upon  longer  foot-ftalks ;  the  flowers  are 
like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  fmaller-,  the  fruit. is 
round,  and  armed  with  very  ftrong  fharp  thorns, 
the  upper  being  large,  and  converge  toward  each 
other.  The  feeds  of  this  are  black  when  ripe. 

This  fort  is  too  tender  to  be  fown  in  the  full  ground 
in  England,  fo  the  plants  ihould  be  raifed  on  a  hot¬ 
bed,  and  afterward  tranfplanted  into  borders  as  the 
former  fort. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  from 
whence  I  received  the  feeds.  This  rifes  with  a  pur- 
plifh  ftem  three  or  tour  feet  high,  dividing  into  fe- 
veral  ftrong  branches,  garnilhed  with  oblong  heart- 
thaped  leaves.  The  ftalks,  branches,  and  leaves  of 
this  fort  are  covered  with  foft  hairs ;  the  flowers  come 
out  at  the  diviffon  of  the  ftalks  and  branches,  Hand¬ 
ing  erect  they  are  large,  white,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  fruit,  covered  with  long,  foft,  innocent  fpines, 
opening  in  four  cells,  which  are  full  of  brown  feeds. 
This  plant  is  annual,  and  fhould  be  firft  raifed  on  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  then  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
open  ^borders,  where  it  will  flower  and  perfect  its 
feeds  in  the  autumn.  If  thefe  feeds  are  permitted  to 
icatter,  the  plants  will  rife  the  following  fpring,  and 
ir  the  iummer  proves  warm,  they  will  flower  and  of¬ 
ten  perfect  their  feeds. 

The  flxth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  and  alfo  in 
India.  Tins  rifes  with  a  fine  poliflied  purple  ftalk  four 
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feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  which  are 
garnilhed  with  large,  fmooth,  flnuated  leaves,  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  divifions  of  the  branches  -,  thefe  have 
large  levelling  tubes,  which  expand  very  broad  at 
the  top,  their  brims  being  divided  into  ten  angles, 
each  ending  with  a  long  flender  point.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  beautiful  purple  on  their  outfide,  and  a  fat- 
tiny  white  within  j  fome  of  thefe  are  Angle,  others  have 
two  or  three  flowers  Handing  one  within  another,  and 
fome  are  double,  having  four  or  five  petals  within 
each  other  of  equal  length,  fo  as  to  appear  a  full 
flower  at  the  brim  ;  they  have  an  agreeable  odour  at 
firft,  but  if  long  fmelt  to,  become  lefs  agreeable,  and 
are  narcotic.  If  thefe  plants  are  brought  forward  up- ; 
on  a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring,  and  in  June  planted  out 
on  a  warm  border  of  rich  earth,  they  will  flower  very 
finely  in  July  and  Auguft-,  but  unlefs  they  are  co¬ 
vered  with  glafles,  the  feeds  feldom  ripen  well  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  fruit  of  this  fort  is  round,  and  grows  nod¬ 
ding  downward ;  the  feed-veflel  is  thick  and  flelhy, 
as  are  alfo  the  intermediate  partitions  which  divide 
the  cells.  The  outfide  of  the  fruit  is  covered  with 
blunt  protuberances,  and  the  feeds  are  of  a  bright 
brown  colour  when  ripe. 

The  feventh  fort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  who  found  it  growing 
there  naturally.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  to  the' 
height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  dividing  into  fe¬ 
veral  branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  oblique, 
leaves  fix  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half 
broad  in  their  broadeft  part,  growing  narrower  at  each 
end  ;  they  are  oblique  to  the  foot-ftalk,  which  Hands' 
nearer  to  one  fide  than  the  other  j  they  are  downy,, 
and  Hand  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  at  the  divifion  of  the  branches ;  thefe  have  a  loofe 
tubular  empalement  near  four  inches  long,  which 
opens  at  the  top  on  one  fide  like  a  fpatha  or  Iheath, 
within  the  empalement ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is 
narrow,  but  immediately  above  it  fwells  very  large 
for  near  fix  inches  in  length,  then  fpreads  open  at  the 
brim,  where  it  is  divided  into  five  angles,  which  ter¬ 
minate  in  very  long  points  j  they  are  white,  with 
fome  longitudinal  ftripes,  of  a  pale  yellow  on  their 
outfide ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  fmooth  cap- 
fules,  filled  with  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

This  tree  is  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  to  the  gar¬ 
dens  in  Chili,  where  the  inhabitants  propagate  it  with 
great  care.  When  the  flowers  are  fully  blown,  they 
make  a  fine  appearance,  and  a  Angle  tree  will  per¬ 
fume  the  air  of  a  large  garden. 

This  plant  is  tender,  fo  requires  to  be  kept  in  aftove 
in  England.  The  feeds  of  this  muft  be  procured 
from  the  places  where  the  trees  naturally  grow ;  they 
fhould  be  perfedlly  ripe  when  gathered,  and  carefully 
put  up,  fo  as  that  the  vermin  cannot  get  to  them,  for 
they  will  deftroy  them.  Moft  of  the  feeds  which 
were  fent  over  by  Dr.  Houftoun,  were  devoured  in 
their  paflage  by  infedts,  fo  that  but  few  plants  were 
raifed.  There  were  two  or  three  of  them  raifed  in. 
the  gardens  of  the  late  Lord  Petre,  and  two  in  the 
Chelfea  garden  ;  one  of  which  came  fo  far  as  to,’ 
flower,  but  perifhed  without  producing  feeds,  fothat 
at  prefent  I  believe  there  is  not  any  of  the  plants  in 
England. 

D  AU  C  U  S.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  296.  Tourn.  Inft.  R. 
307.  tab.  161.  [Jauxi^,  which  fome  derive  of 
Gr.  to  burn,  of  its  fharp  and  fiery  power,  or  fervent 
tafte.]  The  Carrot. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  umbelliferous  flower ;  the  principal  umbel  z-l 
compofed  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  ones  called  rays: 
which  are  fhort ,  and  in  cluflers.  The  involucrum  of  th\ 
principal  umbel  is  compofed  of  many  narrow  leaves,  having 
winged  points  \  thefe  are  fcarce  fo  long  as  the  umbel  \  tbojl 
of  the  rays  are  floor  ter  and  flmple.  The  flozvers  have  fii'\ 
heart-fhaped  petals  which  turn  inward  \  thofe  which  com  \ 
pofe  the  rays  are  unequal  in  fize ,  but  thofe  of  the  dijk  ar\ 
nearly  fo  -,  thefe  have  each  five  hairy  ftamina ,  terminate it 
by  roundifb  fummits .  The  germen  fits  under  the  flower). 
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Supporting  two  reflexed  flyles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  fligmas. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  /mail,  roundiflj ,  ftri- 
ated fruit,  dividing  in  two  parts ,  each  having  a Jingle  feed , 
convex  and  furrowed  on  one  fide ,  and  plain  on  the  other. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  dais,  intitled  Pentandria  Digynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Daucus  ( Sylveftris )  feminibus  hifpidis,  radice  tenui- 
ore  fervido.  Carrot  with  a  prickly  feed ,  and  a  flender 
hot  root.  Daucus  vulgaris.  Cluf.  Hift.  2.  p.  198. 
Common  wild  Carrot. 

2.  Daucus  ( Carota )  feminibus  hifpidis,  radice  carnofo 
efculento.  Carrot  with  a  prickly  feed ,  and  a  fiefhy  eatable 
root.  Daucus  fativus,  radice  aurantii  coloris.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  307. 

3.  Daucus  ( Gingidium )  radiis  involucri  planis,  laciniis 
recurvis.  Prod.  Leyd.  97.  Carrot  with  plain  rays  to  the 
involucrum ,  and  recurved  jags.  Daucus  montanus 
lucidus.  Tourn.  Inft.  307.  Shining  maritime  Carrot. 

4.  Daucus  ( Hifpidus )  caule  hifpido,  fegmentis  foliorum 
latioribus.  Carrot  with  a  prickly  ftalk ,  and  broader  Seg¬ 
ments  to  the  leaves.  Paftinaca  Oenanthes  folio.  Bocc. 
Rar.  PI.  75.  Parfnepwith  a  Water  Dropwort  leaf. 

5.  Daucus  ( Creticus )  radiis  involucri  pinnatifidis,  um- 
bellis  duplo  longioribus,  foliolis  acutis.  Carrot  with 
wing-pointed  rays  to  the  involucrum ,  which  are  twice  the 
length  of  the  umbel ,  and  acute  leaves.  Daucus  tenuifo- 
lius  Creticus,  radiis  umbellae  longioribus.  Tourn.  Infl:. 
R.  H.  308.  Narrow-leaved  Carrot  of  Crete ,  with  rays 
longer  than  the  umbel. 

6.  Daucus  ( Mauritanicus )  feminibus  hifpidis,  flofculo 
centrali  fterili  carnofo,  receptaculo  communi  hemif- 
phaerico.  Lin.  Sp.  348.  Carrot  with  hifpid  feeds ,  the 
central  flower  barren ,  and  the  common  receptacle  hemif- 
pherical.  Daucus  Hifpanicus,  umbella  magna.  Tourn, 
Inft.  308. 

7.  Daucus  ( Vifnaga )  feminibus  nudis.  Hort.  Cliff.  89. 
Carrot  having  naked  feeds.  Gingidium  umbella  oblon- 
ga.  C.  B.  P.  15 1.  Gingidium  with  an  oblong  umbel. 

8.  Daucus  {Muricatus)  feminibus  aculeatus.  Lin.  Sp. 
349.  Carrot  with  prickly  feeds.  Caucalis  major  Dau- 
coides  Tingitana.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  308. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  wild  Carrot,  which 
grows  by  the  fide  of  fields,  and  in  pafture  grounds  in 
many  parts  of  England.  The  plants  of  this  fort  do 
not  differ  greatly  in  appearance  from  the  Garden  Car¬ 
rot,  which  has  led  fome  perfons  into  an  opinion  of 
their  being  the  fame  plant ;  but  thofe  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  cultivate  the  wild  fort,  are  fully  convinced 
of  their  being  diftindt  plants.  I  have  tried  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  wild  fort  for  many  years,  but  could  never 
get  the  feeds  which  were  fown  in  the  fpring  to  grow, 
upon  which  I  fowed  the  feeds  in  autumn,  part  of 
which  have  come  up  well ;  thefe  plants  I  cultivated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Garden  Carrot,  but  could 
not  improve  the  roots  in  the  leaft,  for  they  continued 
to  be  fmall,  fticky,  and  of  a  hot  biting  tafte ;  and 
this  has  been  always  the  cafe,  wherever  the  plants 
have  been  fown,  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  being  different  plants.  The  feeds  of  this  fort 
are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  efteemed  good  to  bring 
away  gravel :  it  is  an  excellent  diuretic,  but  inftead 
of  thefe  feeds,  the  (hops  are  ufually  fupplied  with  old 
feeds  of  the  Garden  Carrot,  when  they  have  loft  their 
vegetative  quality,  then  the  feedfmen  fell  them  to 
the  druggifts  for  medicinal  ufe ;  but  certainly  all  feeds 
which  are  too  old  to  grow,  can  have  little  virtue  re¬ 
maining  in  them. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  Garden  Carrots, 
which  differ  in  the  colour  ot  their  roots,  and  thefe 
variations  may  be  continued,  where  there  is  proper 
care  taken  not  to  mix  the  different  forts  together  in 
the  fame  garden  ;  but  the  Orange  Carrot  is  generally 
efteemed  in  London,  where  the  yellow  and  the  white 
Carrots  are  feldom  cultivated. 

.  The  dark  red,  or  purple  Carrot,  I  take  to  be  a  dif- 
tinft  fort  from  either  of  thefe  •,  but  as  it  is  much  ten¬ 
derer,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  it  in  the 
flower,  tor  the  roots  were  all  deftroyed  by  the  firft 
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frofts  in  autumn.  I  lie  feeds  of  this  fort  were  lent 
me  from  Aleppo,  which  fucceeded  very  well ;  the 
roots  were  not  fo  large  as  thofe  ot  the  other  forts  of 
Carrots,  and  were  of  a  purple  colour,  very  like  that 
of  a  deep-coloured  Radifli ;  they  were  very  tender 
and  fweet  •,  the  leaves  were  finer  cut  than  thofe  of 
the  common  Carrot,  and  were  lei's  hairy. 

The  fecond  fort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  the  kitchen,  and  the  different  varieties  of  it  are, 
in  fome  places,  efteemed,  though  in  London*  the  O- 
range  Carrot  is  preferred  to  all  the  other. 

T.  hey  are  propagated  at  two  or  three  different  feafons, 
or  fometimes  oftener,  where  people  are  fond  of  young 
Carrots,  whenever  they  can  be  procured.  The  firft 
feafon  for  fowing  the  feeds  is  foon  after  Chriftmas,  if 
the  weather  is  open,  which  thould  be  in  warm  bor^ 
ders,  near  walls,  pales,  or  hedges,  but  they  thould 
not  be  fown  immediately  clofe  thereto ;  but  a  border 
of  Lettuce,  or  other  young  fallad  herbs,  of  about  a 
foot  wide,  thould  be  next  the  wall,  &c.  for  if  the 
Carrots  were  fown  clofe  to  the  wall,  they  would  draw 
up  weak,  without  making  any  tolerable  roots. 

Thefe  delight  in  a  warm  fandy  foil  which  is  light, 
and  thould  be  dug  pretty  deep,  that  the  roots  maylthe 
better  run  down  ;  for  if  they  meet  with  any  obftruc- 
tion,  they  are  very  apt  to  grow  forked,  and  thoot  out 
lateral  roots,  efpecially  where  the  ground  is  too  much 
dunged  the  fame  year  that  the  feeds  are  fown,  which 
will  alio  occafion  their  being  worm-eaten  ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  the  better  method  to  dung  the  ground  intended 
for  Carrots  the  year  before  they  are  fown,  that  it 
may  be  confumed,  and  mixed  with  the  earth  ;  but 
in  fuch  places  where  there  has  not  been  ground  fo 
prepared  the  year  before,  and  there  may  be  a  necef- 
fity  for  dunging  it  the  fame  year  as  the  Carrots  are 
fown,  the  dung  ihould  be  well  rotted  which  is  laid 
upon  it,  and  ihould  be  thinly  fpread  over  the  ground ; 
and  in  the  digging  of  it  into  the  ground,  great  care 
Ihould  be  taken  to  diiperfe  it  all  through  the  ground, 
and  not  to  bury  it  in  heaps,  for  that  will  flop  the 
roots  of  the  Carrots  in  their  downright  growth,  and 
caufe  them  to  be  fhort  and  forky.  Where  the  ground 
is  inclinable  to  bind,  there  cannot  be  too  much  care 
taken  to  break  and  divide  the  parts ;  therefore  in 
digging  the  land  for  Carrots,  there  ihould  never  be 
large  fpits  taken,  but  they  muft  be  very  thin,  and  the 
clods  well  broken  j  which,  if  not  attended  to  by  the 
mafter,  is  feldom  properly  performed  by  workmen, 
who  are  too  apt  to  hurry  over  their  work,  if  they  are 
not  well  obferved. 

The  ground  when  dug  ihould  be  laid  level  and  even, 
otherwife  when  the  feeds  are  fown  and  the  ground  is 
raked  over,  part  of  the  feeds  will  be  buried  too  deep, 
and  others  will  be  in  danger  of  being  drawn  up  into 
heaps ;  fo  the  plants  will  come  up  in  bunches,  and 
other  parts  of  the  ground  be  naked,  which  ihould  al¬ 
ways  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  feeds  have  a  great  quantity  of  fmall  forked 
hairs  upon  their  borders,  by  which  they  clofely  ad¬ 
here,  fo  that  they  are  difficult  to  fow  even,  fo  as  not 
to  come  up  in  patches ;  you  ihould  therefore  rub  it 
well  through  both  hands,  whereby  the  feed  will  be 
feparated  before  it  is  fown ;  then  you  ihould  choofe 
a  calm  day  to  fow  it  in,  for  if  the  wind  blows,  it  will 
be  impoffible  to  fow  it  equal,  for  the  feeds  being  very 
light,  will  be  blown  into  heaps.  When  the  feed  is 
fown,  you  ihould  tread  the  ground  pretty  clofe  with 
your  feet,  that  it  may  be  buried,  and  then  rake  the 
ground  level. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up  and  have  got  four 
leaves,  you  ihould  hoe  the  ground  with  a  fmall  hoe 
about  three  inches  wide,  cutting  down  all  young 
weeds,  and  feparatingthe  plants  to  four  inches  diftance 
each  way,  that  they  may  get  ftrength  ;  and  in  about 
a  month  or  five  weeks  after,  when  the  weeds  begin  to 
grow  again,  you  ihould  hoe  the  ground  over  a  fecond 
time,  in  which  you  ihould  be  careful  not  to  leave 
two  Carrots  clofe  to  each  other,  as  alfo  to  feparate 
them  to  a  greater  diftance,  cutting  down  all  weeds, 
and  flightly  ftirring  the  furface  of  the  ground  in  every 
3  place, 
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blace,  the  better  to  prevent  young  weeds  from  fprmg- 
ing  as  alfo  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  young 

In  about  a  month  or  five  weeks  after,  you  mat 
hoe  them  a  third  time,  when  you  muft  clear  the 
weeds  as  before  *,  and  now  you  Ihould  cut  out  the 
Carrots  to  the  diftance  they  are  to  remain,  which  mult 
be  proportioned  to  the  fize  you  intend  to  have  them 
grow.  If  they  are  to  be  drawn  while  young,  five  or 
fix  inches  afunder  will  be  fufficient,  but  if  they  are 
to  grow  large  before  they  are  pulled  up,  they  mould 
be  left  eight  or  ten  inches  diftant  every  way;  you 
muft  alfo  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  which,  ir  iut- 
fered  to  grow  amongft  the  Carrots,  will  greatly  pre¬ 
judice  them.  .  .  _  , 

The  fecond  feafon  for  fowing  thefe  feeds  is  in  rebru- 

ary,  on  warm  banks,  fituated  near  the  Ihelter  of  a 
wall,  pale,  or  hedge  ;  but  thofe  which  are  intended 
for  the  open  large  quarters,  fhould  not  be  fown  before 
the  beginning  of  March,  nor  fhould  you  fow  any  later 
than  the  end  of  the  fame  month ;  for  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  April  or  May,  will  run  up  to  feed  before  then- 
roots  have  any  bulk,  efpecially  if  the  weather  mould 
prove  hot  and  dry. 

In  July  you  may  fow  again  for  an  autumnal  crop, 
and  at  the  end  of  Auguftyou  may  fow  fome  to  ftand 
the  winter ;  by  which  method  you  will  have  early 
Carrots  in  March,  before  the  fpring  fowing  will  be  fit 
to  draw ;  but  thefe  are  feldom  fo  well  tailed,  and  are 
often  very  tough  and  fticky.  However,  as  young 
Carrots  are  generally  expe&ed  early  in  the  fpring 
moll  people  fow  fome  at  this  feafon  •,  but  thefe  fhould 
be  fown  upon  warm  borders  and  dry  land,  otherwife 
they  are  feldom  good.  If  the  winter  fhould  prove  very 
fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  young  Carrots 
with  Peafe-haulm,  the  haulm  of  Afparagus,  or  fome 
fuch  light  covering,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  ground,  which  often  deftroys  the  Car¬ 
rots,  where  this  care  is  wanting :  but  if  in  very  hard 
winters  the  Carrots  Ihould  be  all  deftroyed  which  were 
fown  in  autumn,  there  Ihould  be  a  hot-bed  made  early 
in  the  fpring  to  fow  fome,  which  will  be  fit  for  ufe 
long  before  any  that  are  fown  in  the  full  ground  ; 
but  thefe  beds  fhould  be  earthed  fifteen  or  fixteen 
Inches  deep,  that  the  roots  may  have  a  proper  depth 
of  foil  to  run  down.  If  thefe  beds  are  lined  with  hot 
dung  twice,  at  fuch  times  when  the  heat  of  the  beds 
decline,  it  will  greatly  forward  the  growth  of  the  Car¬ 
rots,  but  there  Ihould  be  great  care  taken  not  to  draw 
the  plants  up  too  weak ;  thefe  may  be  allowed  to 
grow  clofer  together  than  thofe  fown  in  the  full 
ground,  becaufe  they  will  be  drawn  for  ufe  very 
young.  Many  people  mix  feveral  other  forts  of  feeds, 
as  Leek,  Onion,  Parfnep,  Radifh,  &c.  amongft  their 
Carrots  •,  and  others  plant  Beans,  &c.  but,  in  my 
opinion,  neither  of  thefe  methods  are  good ;  for,  if 
there  is  a  full  crop  of  any  one  of  thefe  plants,  there 
can  be  no  room  for  any  thing  elfe  amongft  them,  fo 
that  what  is  got  by  one  is  loft  by  another ;  and  be- 
lides,  it  is  not  only  more  fightly,  but  better,  for  the 
plants  of  each  kind  to  be  fown  feparate  ;  and  alfo  by 
this  means  your  ground  will  be  clear,  when  the  crop 
is  gone,  to  fow  or  plant  any  thing  elfe  •,  but  when 
three  or  four  kinds  are  mixed  together,  the  ground 
is  leldom  at  liberty  before  the  fucceeding  fpring  :  be- 
fides,  where  Beans,  or  any  other  tall-growing  plants 
are  planted  amongft  the  Carrots,  they  are  apt  to  make 
them  grow  more  in  top  than  root  •,  fo  that  they  will 
not  be  half  fo  large  as  if  fown  fingly,  without  any 
other  plants  amongft  them. 

The  covetoufnefs  of  fome  gardeners  will  not  permit 
them  to  cut  out  their  Carrots  to  a  proper  diftance  when 
they  hoe  them,  fo  that  by  leaving  them  clofe,  they 
draw  each  other  up  weak :  and  if  they  are  drawn 
while  young,  they  never  recover  their  ftrength  after¬ 
ward  io  perfectly,  as  to  grow  near  the  fize  of  thofe 
which  are  properly  thinned  at  the  firft  hoeing  •,  there¬ 
to1'6  where  the  Carrots  are  defigned  to  have  large 
roots,  they  muft  never  ftand  too  clofe,  nor  fficulc 
they  have  any  other  crop  mixed  with  them. 
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This  root  has  been  long  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the 
table,  but  has  not  till  of  late  years  been  cultivated  in 
the  fields  for  cattle,  nor  has  it  been  pradifed  as  yet 
but  in  few  parts  of  England  •,  it  is  therefore  greatly 
to  be  wilhed,  that  the  culture  of  it  was  extended  to 
every  part  of  England,  where  the  foil  is  proper  for 
the  purpofe  •,  for  there  is  fcarce  any  root  yet  known, 
which  more  deferves  it,  being  a  very  hearty  good 
food  for  moll  forts  of  animals.  One  acre  of  Carrots, 
if  well  planted,  will  fatten  a  greater  number  of  fheep 
or  bullocks,  than  three  acres  of  Turneps,  and  the 
flefh  of  thefe  animals  will  be  firmer  and  better  tailed. 
Horfes  are  extremely  fond  of  thefe  roots,  and  for  hogs 
there  is  not  any  better  food.  I  have  alfo  known  thefe 
roots  cultivated  for  feeding  of  deer  in  parks,  which 
has  proved  of  excellent  ufe  in  hard  winters,  when 
there  has  been  a  fcarcity  of  other  food ;  at  which 
times  great  numbers  of  deer  have  perilhed  for  want, 
and  thofe  which  have  efcaped,  have  been  fo  much  re¬ 
duced,  as  not  to  recover  their  flelh  the  following 
fummer ;  whereas,  thofe  fed  with  Carrots  have  been 
kept  in  good  condition  all  the  winter,  and  upon  the 
growth  of  the  grafs  in  the  fpring,  have  been  fat  early 
in  the  feafon,  which  is  an  advantage,  where  the  grafs 
is  generally  backward  in  its  growth. 

There  is  alfo  an  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
root  beyond  that  of  the  Turnep,  becaufe  the  crop  is 
not  fo  liable  to  fail  •,  for  as  the  Carrots  are  fown  in 
the  fpring,  the  plants  generally  come  up  well,  and 
unlels  the  months  of  June  and  July  prove  very  bad,  - 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  crop  fucceeding  ;  whereas 
Turneps  are  frequently  deftroyed  by  the  flies  at  their 
firft  coming  up,  and  in  dry  autumns  they  are  attacked 
by  caterpillars,  which  in  a  fhort  time  devour  whole 
fields,  but  Carrots  are  not  attacked  by  thefe  vermin : 
therefore  every  farmer  who  has  a  flock  of  cattle  or 
fheep,  fhould  always  have  a  fupply  of  thefe  roots,  if 
he  has  land  proper  for  the  purpofe,  which  muft  be 
light,  and  of  a  proper  depth  to  admit  of  the  roots 
running  down. 

In  preparing  the  land  for  Carrots,  if  it  has  not  been 
in  tillage  before,  it  Ihould  be  ploughed  early  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  then  ploughed  acrols  again  before  winter, 
laying  it  up  in  high  ridges  to  mellow  by  the  froft ; 
and  if  the  ground  is  poor,  there  fhould  be  fome  rotten 
dung  fpread  over  it  in  winter,  which  fhould  be 
ploughed  in  about  the  beginning  of  February  •,  then 
in  March,  the  ground  Ihould  be  ploughed  again  to 
receive  the  feeds ;  in  the  doing  of  which,  fome  far¬ 
mers  have  two  ploughs,  one  following  the  other  in 
the  fame  furrow,  fo  that  the  ground  is  loofened  a 
foot  and  a  half  deep.  Others  have  men  with  fpades 
following  the  plough  in  the  furrows,  turning  up  a 
fpit  of  earth  from  the  bottom,  which  they  lay  upon 
the  top,  levelling  it  fmooth  and  breaking  the  clods ; 
the  latter  method  is  attended  with  a  little  more  ex¬ 
pence,  but  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  firft,  becaufe 
in  this  way  the  clods  are  more  broken,  and  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  is  laid  much  evener. 

If  the  land  has  been  in  tillage  before,  it  will  require 
but  three  ploughings ;  the  firft  juft  before  winter,  . 
when  it  fhould  be  laid  in  high  ridges  for  the  reafons  | 
before  given  •,  the  fecond  crofs  ploughing  fhould  be 
in  February,  after  which,  if  it  is  well  harrowed  to  j 
break  the  clods,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  •,  the  laft  * 
time  muft  be  in  March  to  receive  the  feeds-,  this 
Ihould  be  performed  in  the  manner  before  mention-  £ 
ed.  After  this  third  ploughing,  if  there  remain  great  ! 
clods  of  earth  unbroken,  it  will  be  proper  to  harrow 
it  well  before  the  feeds  are  fown.  One  pound  and  a  , 
half  of  feeds  will  be  fufficient  for  an  acre  of-  land,  2 
but  as  they  are  apt  to  adhere  together,  it  renders  | 
them  more  difficult  to  fow  even  than  mod  other  forts ; !■; 
therefore  fome  mix  a  quantity  of  dry  land  with  their  8 
feeds,  rubbing  them  well  together,  fo  as  to  feparate  .» 
the  Carrot  feeds  from  each  other,  which  is  a  good  | 
method.  After  the  feeds  are  fown,  they  muft  be  I 
gently  harrowed  in  to  bury  them;  and  when  the! 
plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  hoed  in  the  manner  I 
before  directed. 
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But  in  order  to  preferve  your  Carrots  for  ufe  all  the 
winter  and  fpring,  you  fhould,  about  the  beginning 
of  November,  when  the  green  leaves  are  decayed, 
dig  them  up,  and  lay  them  in  fand  in  a  dry  place, 
where  the  froft  cannot  come  to  them,  taking  them 
out  from  time  to  time  as  you  haveoccafion  for  them, 
refervino-  fome  of  the  longed  and  ftraiteft  roots  for 
feed,  if°you  intend  to  fave  any  i  which  roots  fhould 
be  planted  in  the  middle  of  February,  in  a  light  foil, 
about  a  foot  afunder  each  way,  obferving  to  keep  the 
ground  clear  from  weeds ;  and  about  the  middle  of 
Auguft,  when  you  find  the  feeds  are  ripe,  you  muft  cut 
it  off,  and  carry  it  to  a  dry  place,  where  it  fhould  be 
expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  for  feveral  days  to  dry  ; 
then  you  may  beat  out  the  feeds,  and  put  it  up  in 
bags,  keeping  it  in  a  dry  place  until  you  ufe  it. 
This  feed  is  feldom  efteemed  very  good  after  the  firft 
or  fecond  year  at  moft,  but  new  feed  is  always  pre¬ 
ferred,  nor  will  it  grow  when  it  is  more  than  two 
years  old. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier  ; 
this  hath  fmoother  ftalks  than  the  common  Carrot,  the 
fegments  of  the  leaves  are  broader,  and  of  a  lucid 
green  •,  the  umbels  of  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  not 
fo  regular.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  but  it  fucceeds 
belt  when  fown  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  is  of  lower  growth  than  either  of  the 
former-,  the  ftalks  are  clofely  covered  with  fhort 
prickles,  the  fegments  of  the  leaves  are  broad  and 
obtufe,  the  umbels  are  finall,  and  the  involucrum  is 
longer  than  the  umbel,  and  the  leaves  are  trifid  which 
compofe  it. 

T  he  fifth  fort  rifes  with  a  (lender,  rough,  hairy  ftalk 
upward  of  two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  fhort,  and 
have  a  few  fmall  ones  intermixed,  which  are  thinly 
placed,  and  cut  into  acute  fegments ;  the  umbels  are' 
not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  the  in¬ 
volucrum  is  twice  the  length  of  the  umbel ;  the  leaves 
which  compofe  it  are  divided  into  five  or  feven  parts, 

■  ending  fn  acute  points ;  the  flowers  are  yellow. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  a  channelled  ftalk  rifing  near 
three  feet,  which  is  terminated  by  large  umbels  of 
flowers,  with  a  wing-pointed  involucrum  the  feg¬ 
ments  of  the  lower  leaves  are  cut  into  obtufe  fegments 
and  are  of  a  deep  green  colour. 

The  feventh  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright, 
fmooth,  channelled  ftalk  three  feet  high,  garnifhed 
withTmooth  leaves,  which  are  divided  into  many  fine 
narrow  fegments  like  thofe  of  Fennel ;  the  ftalks 
branch  out  upward,  and  each  branches  terminated  by 
a  large  umbel,  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  fmall 
ones  i  the  involucrum  is  fhorter  than  the  umbel,  and 
each  of  the  leaves  which  compofe  it  is  .trifid :  the 
foot-ftalks  which  fuftain  the  fmall  umbels  (or  rays) 
afe  long  and  ftiff  thefe  are  by  the  Spaniards  ufed 
for  picking  their  teeth,  from  whence  the  plant  had 
the  title  of  Vifnaga,  or  Pick- tooth.  The  feeds  of  this 
plant  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  for  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  the  fpring  frequently  fail,  or  at  leaft  remain 
in  the  ground  till  next  year  before  they  grow ;  the 
plants  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are  too 
dole. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Tangier.  This 
rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  above  two  feet  high,  gar 
nifhed  with  double-winged  leaves  which  are  hairy  ; 
the  ftalk  branches  upward  into  feveral  divifions,  each 
being  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  white  flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  prickly  feeds. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  not  fown  in  the  autumn, 
the  plants  rarely  perfect  their  feeds  in  this  country ; 
for  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants 
come  up  foon  after,  they  generally  run  up  to  feed  in 
autumn,  fo  that  the  frofts  come  on  before  they  have 
time  to  ripen. 

Thefe  forts  are  fometimes  preferved  in  botanic  gar 
dens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  being  of  no  ufe,  are 
not  cultivated  in  other  gardens. 

CAUCUS  CRETICUS.  See  Athamanta. 
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D’AYENIA,  Monier. 

This  genus  of  plants  receives  its  title  from  Monfeig- 
neui*  Le  Due  D’Ayen,  who  is  a  great  lover  and  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  fcience  of  botany ;  and  has  a  noble 
garden  at  St.  Germains,  which  is  v/ell  ftored  with  rare 
plants  from  many  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
has  appointed  Dr.  Monier,  member  of  the  Royal  A  • 
cademy  of  Sciences,  the  fuperintendent  of  it. 

The  Characters  are,-  j 

It  hath  an  empalement  compofed  of  five  finall  oval  leaves 
which  are  dry.  "The  flower  hath  five  petals,  who  fie  points 
are  united  to  a  plain  ftarry  neftarium ;  the  ne Barium  fits 
upon  a  cylindrical  column  which  is  ere  ft,  and  the  length  of 
the  empalement  \  it  is  bell-Jhaped,  having  five  depreffed 
lobes  at  the  margin :  it  hath  five  fhort  ftamina  infer  ted  in¬ 
to  the  border  of  the  neftarium,  terminated  by  roundiflo 
fummits ,  which  a,re  joined  to  the  border  of  the  petals.  It 
hath  a  roundifh  germen  in  the  bottom  of  the  neftarium, 
fupporting  a  cylindrical  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  five-cornered 
obtufe  ftigma.  'The  capfule  hath  five  cells ,  inclofimg  five 
oblong  feeds  faftened  to  the  capfule. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twentieth  clafs,  intitled  Gynandria  Pen- 
tandria,  the  flowers  having  five  ftamina,  which  are 
faftened  with  the  ftyle  to  the  nectarium. 

We  at  prefent  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus, 
viz. 

D’Ayenia  ( Pufilla )  foliis  cordatis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  1354. 
D'Ayenia  with  hcart-jhaped  fmooth  leaves. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  fent  by  the  younger 
De  Juflieu  from  Peru  to  Paris,  where  they  fucceeded, 
and  have  fince  been  communicated  to  many  other  gar¬ 
dens  in  Europe.  I  received  the  feeds  from  Dr.  Mo¬ 
nier,  intendent  of  the  garden  of  the  Duke  D’Ayen 
at  St.  Germains,  which  have  for  fome  years  grown 
in  the  Chelfea  garden,-  where  the  plants  annually 
flower  and  perfect  their  feeds. 

This  plant  hath  a  weak  ligneous  ftalk,  which  divides 
into  feveral  (lender  branches,  rifing  from  nine  inches 
to  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  by  heart-fhaped  fmooth 
leaves,  which  are  (lightly  indented  on  their  edges, 
(landing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a 
lucid  green,  and  end  in  acute  points,  placed  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  branches.  At  the  bafe  of  each  foot- 
ftalk,  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  come  out  the 
flowers,  two,  three,  or  four,  arifing  from  the  fame 
point,  each  (landing  upon  a  feparate  flender  foot- 
ftalk  ;  they  have  five  {lender  ftamina,  colledted  into  a 
fort  of  column,  like  the  malvaceous  flowers,  having 
a  five-cornered  germen  at  the  bottom,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  roundifh  five-cornered  capfule,  hav¬ 
ing  five  cells,  in  each  of  thefe  is  lodged  one  kidney- 
fhaped  feed.  The  flowers  are  tubulous,  fpreading 
open  at  the  top,  where  they  are  cut  into  five  acute 
fegments,  each  being  terminated  by  a  (lender  tail ; 
they  are  purple,  and  continue  in  fucceflion  on  the 
fame  plants  from  July  to  the  winter. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  have  four 
leaves,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  afrefh  hot-bed 
to  bring  them  forward  -,  part  of  them  may  be  planted 
in  fmall  pots,  and  the  others  may  be  planted  on  the 
bed :  thofe  in  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark  they  muft  be  (haded  till  they 
have  taken  new  root,  then  they  muft  have  free  air 
admitted  to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon  -,  they  require  to  be  frequently 
watered  in  warm  weather,  but  they  fhould  not  have 
it  in  too  great  plenty.  The  plants  fhould  continue 
all  the  fummer  in  the  hot-bed,  where  they  muft  have 
a  good  fir  are  of  air  -,  for  thofe  which  are  fully  expofed 
to  the  open  air  will  not  thrive,  and  if  they  are  too 
much  drawn,  they  do  not  flower  well.  The  plants 
will  live  through  the  winter  in  a  moderate  (love,  but 
as  they  perfedt  their  feeds  well  the  firft  year,  few  per- 
fons  care  to  continue  the  old  plants.  There  is  a  fi¬ 
gure  of  this  plant  exhibited  in  the  1 1 8th  plate  of  our 
figures  of  plants. 

DAY-LILY.  See  Hemerocallis. 

4  X  DECOR- 
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DECORTICATION,  is  the  pulling  off  the  out¬ 
ward  bark  of  trees,  aifo  the  peeling  or  barking  of 

DELPHINIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  602.  Tourn. 
Infl.  R.  H.  426.  tab.  241.  [Asxph,  Gr.  a  dolphin-, 
fo  called,  becaufe  the  flower,  before  it  opens,  re- 
fembles  a  dolphin.  It  is  called  Confolida  Regahs, 
from  its  confolidating  virtue.  Cafpar  Bauhin  calls 
it  the  Royal  Plant,  becaufe  it  has  its  cup  turned 
backwards,  like  a  nobleman’s  badge.  Caefalpinus, 
Pliny,  and  the  poets  fay,  this  plant  is  the  true  Hya¬ 
cinth,  becaufe  it  has  the  fyllable  ai  infcribed  on  its 
flower,  which  is  a  particle  of  bewailing,]  Larkfpur, 
or  Larkfheel. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  no  empalement -,  it  is  compofed  of  five 
unequal  petals  placed  circularly  the  upper  petal  is  ex¬ 
tended  at  the  hinder  part  into  a  tubular  obtufe  tail-,  the 
two  fide  petals  are  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  upper , 
but  the  two  lower  are  f. nailer  -,  thefe  fpread  open.  There 
is  a  bifid  nebtarium  fituated  in  the  center  of  the  petals , 
and  is  involved  in  the  tube  by  the  back  part.  The  flower 
hath  many  fmall  Jlamina  which  incline  to  the  petals,  and 
are  terminated  by  fmall  erect  fummits  -,  it  hath  three 
oval  ger men,  fupporting  three  Jtyles  which  are  as  long  as 
the  Jlamina ,  crowned  by  reflexed  Jligmas  ■,  the  germen  af¬ 
terward  become  fo  many  capfules  joined  together ,  which 
open  crojfways,  each  having  one  cell  filled  with  angular 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feblion 
of  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  intitled  Polyandria  Tri- 
gynia,  the  flower  having  many  flamina  and  three 

Lyles  h  ,  '  . 

The  Species  arc, 

1.  Delphinium  ( Confolida )  neflariis  monophyllis,  caule 
fubdivifo.  Hort.  Cliff.  2 1 7.  Larkfpur  with  a  one-leaved 
nebtarium  and  a  divided  Jlalk.  Delphinium  fegetum. 
Tourn.  Infl.  426.  Corn  Larkfpur,  and  the  Confolida 
regalis  arvenfis.  C.  B.  P.  142.  Field  Royal  Confound. 

2.  Delphinium  ( Ajacia )  nedtariis  monophyllis,  caule 
fimplici.  Larkfpur  with  a  one-leaved  nebtarium ,  and  an 
ere£l  Jlalk.  Delphinium  hortenfe,  flore  majore  & 
fimplici  caeruleo.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  426.  Garden 
Larkfpur,  with  a  larger  fingle  blue  flower. 

3.  Delphinium  (. Ambiguum )  neblariis  monophyllis,  caule 
ramofo.  Larkfpur  with  a  one-leaved  nebtarium  and  a 
branching  Jlalk.  Delphinium  elatius  purpuro  viola- 
ceum.  Suvert.  Flor.  Branched  Larkfpur. 

4.  Delphinium  ( Peregrinum )  ftedlariis  diphyllis  corollis 
enneapetalis  capfulis  teretis,  foliis  multipartitis  ob- 
tufis.  Hort.  Cliff.  213.  Larkfpur  with  a  two-leaved 
nebtarium,  a  flower  with  eleven  petals  and  three  capfules, 
and  leaves  divided  into  many  obtufe  fegments.  Delphi- 
num  latifolium,  parvo  flore.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  426. 
Broad-leaved  Larkfpur  with  a  fmall  flower. 

5.  Delphinium  ( Elatum )  nedtariis  diphyllis,  labellis  bi- 
fidis,  apice  barbatis,  foliis  incifis,  caule  eredlo.  Hort. 
Upfal.  1 51.  Larkfpur  with  a  two-leaved  nebtarium ,  a 
bifid  lip.  bearded  at  the  top ,  cut  leaves,  and  an  erebt  Jlalk. 
Delphinium  perenne  montanum  villofum,  aconiti 
folio.  Tourn.  Infl.  426.  Perennial  hairy  Mountain 
Larkfpur  with  a  Monkjhood  leaf,  commonly  called  the  Bee 
Larkfpur. 

6.  Delphinium  ( Grandiflonm )  nedtaris  diphyllis,  labellis 
integris,  floribus  fubfolitariis,  foliis  compofitis  li- 
neari-multipartitis.  Hort.  Upfal.  150.  Larkfpur  with 
a  two-leaved  nebtarium,  an  entire  lip,  flowers  growing 
flngly,  and  compound  leaves  divided  into  many  narrow 
parts.  Delphinium  humilius  anguflifolium  perenne, 
flore  azureo.  Amman.  Dwarf  narrow-leaved  perennial 
Larkfpur  with  an  azure  flower. 

7.  Delphinium  ( Americanum )  nedtariis  diphyllis,  la¬ 
bellis  integris,  floribus  fpicatis,  foliis  palmatis  mul- 
tifidis  glabris.  Plate  119.  Larkfpur  with  a  two-leaved 

-  nebtarium,  an  entire  lip,  flowers  growing  in  fpikes,  and  pal- 

mated,  multifid,  fmooth  leaves,  commonly  called  American 
Larkfpur. 

8.  Delphinium Jfltaphifagria)  nedtariis  diphyllis,  foliis 
palmatis,  lobis  integris.  Hort.  Cliff.  213.  Larkfpur 
with  a  two-leaved  empa lenient,  and  patmated  leaves  having 
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entire  lobes.  Delphinium  platani  folio,  flaphyfagria 
didtum.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  428.  Larkfpur  with  a 
Plane-tree  leaf,  called  Stavefacre. 

The  feveral  varieties  of  the  Garden  Larkfpur  are  not 
here  enumerated,  as  they  would  fwell  the  work  be¬ 
yond  its  intended  bulk,  if  all  thefe  were  diflinguifhed, 
therefore  here  are  only  the  diftindt  fpecies  mentioned  j 
and  as  the  gardeners  diflinguifh  the  Garden  Larkfpurs 
into  thole  which  are  branched,  and  fuch  as  have  up¬ 
right  flalks ;  which  difference  is  permanent,  and 
never  alters,  whatever  may  be  afferted  to  the  con¬ 
trary  by  ignorant  pretenders  *,  fo  I  fliall  juft  mention 
the  feveral  varieties  which  there  are  of  each  fort, 
commonly  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious. 
And  firfl  of  the  branched  Larkfpur,  there  are  of  the  j 
following  colours,  with  fingle  and  double  flowers. 
Blue,  purple,  white,  flefh,  Afh,  and  Rofe  colours ; 
and  fome  have  flowers  beautifully  fpotted,  with  two 
or  three  of  thefe  different  colours. 

The  upright  or  unbranched  Larkfpur,  produces  a  I 
greater  variety  of  colours  than  the  branched,  and  the  j 
flowers  are  larger  and  fuller  than  thofe;  but  the*! 
principal  colours  run  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  J 
the  other,  though  many  of  the  colours  are  deeper,  (; 
and  there  are  more  different  fhades  of  thefe  colours  ! 
in  the  flowers  of  this  fort. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  on  arable  lands,  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  as  the  Garden  Larkfpur,  which  is  a  great  mif- 
take ;  for  I  have  cultivated  it  many  years  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  never  found  it  alter :  the  leaves  of  this  fort, 
are  broader,  and  not  fo  much  divided  as  thofe  of  the 
garden  kind,  and  are  placed  thinner  upon  the  flalks ; 
the  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  grow  in  longer  fpikes; 
the  flalks  are  not  fo  much  branched  as  that  fort  which 
is  called  the  branched,  nor  are  they  fingle  like  the 
upright,  fo  that  I  think  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  a 
different  fpecies. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  upright  flalks,  which  fcarceput  ' 
out  any  branches ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  grow  eredt, 
and  the  flowers  are  placed  very  clofe  together,  fo  that 
they  make  a  fine  appearance.  Thefe  plants  flower  in 
July  and  Augufl,  and  are  very  great  ornaments  to  ! 
the  borders  of  the  flower-garden. 

The  branching  Larkfpur,  which  is  the  third  fort, 
comes  later  to  flower  than  the  upright  this  rifes  with ; 
a  very  branching  flalk  three  feet  high  or  more-,  the] 
branches  come  out  horizontally  from  the  fide  of  the] 
flalks,  but  afterward  turn  that  part  on  which  the 
fpike  of  flowers  grow,  which  is  at  the  extremity  up¬ 
ward,  fo  as  to  make  an  angle  the  leaves  are  long 
and  finely  divided  ;  the  flowers  are  placed  thinner  in 
the  fpikes  than  thofe  of  the  upright  fort ;  they  are : 
large,  and  fome  of  them  very  double  and  of  various  ; 
colours. 

Thefe  plants  are  annual,  fo  are  every  year  propagated! 
by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  where  the  plants  are; 
defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting 
well,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  removed  very  young ; 
thofe  feeds  which  are  fown  in  autumn,  produce  the 
flrongefl  plants  and  moft  double  flowers,  and  ripen 
their  feeds  better  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
fpring,  as  they  come  earlier  to  flower ;  but  to  con-* 
tinue  a  fucceffion  of  thefe  flowers,  there  fhould  be:- 
fome  feeds  fown  in  the  fpring.  When  they  are  fown| 
on  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden  for  ornamenti 
they  fhould  be  in  patches  of  about  a  foot  diameter! 
in  the  middle  of  the  borders,  at  proper  diflances ;  ini 
each  of  thefe  patches  may  be  fcattered  ten  or  a  dozen! 
feeds,  covering  them  over  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch] 
with  earth  and  in  the  fpring  the  plants  may  btl 
thinned,  leaving  about  five  or  fix  of  the  upright  fori 
in  each  patch  to  fland  for  flowering  -,  but  of  thej 
branching  fort,  not  more  than  three  or  four,  becauil 
thefe  require  room  ;  after  this  the  plants  will  requinl 
no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds! 
and  when  they  begin  to  flower  fhould  be  fupportetj 
by  flower- flicks  to  prevent  their  being  broken  bl 
wind,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  in  a  flickered  fituatiopl 
If  the  feeds  were  well  chofen,  there  will  be  very  fey! 
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ordinary  flowers  among  them  ;  and  if  there  are  feeds 
cf  the  different  coloured  flowers  fown  in  each  patch, 
they  will  make  a  pleafing  variety :  but  the  upright 
fort  fhould  never  be  mixed  in  the  fame  patches  with 
the  branchings  becaufe  they  do  not  flower  at  the 
fame  time. 

But  in  order  to  preferve  the  two  forts  fine  without 
degenerating  to  Angle  or  bad  colours,  there  fhould  be 
a  bed  of  each  fort  fown  in  autumn,  in  fome  feparate 
part  of  the  garden,  where  the  plants  fhould  be  pro¬ 
perly  thinned,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  till  they 
begin  to  fhew  their  flowers ;  when  they  fhould  be 
carefully  looked  over  every  other  day,  to  pull  out  all 
thole  plants,  v/hofe  flowers  are  not  very  double  nor 
of  good  colours  ;  for  if  thefe  are  permitted  to  ftand 
among  the  others  till  their  farina  has  impregnated 
them,  it  will  certainly  caufe  them  to  degenerate ;  fo 
that  thofe  perfons  who  arc  contented  with  only 
marking  their  good  flowers  for  feed,  and  fuffer  the 
others  to  ftand  for  feed  among  them,  will  always  find 
themfelves  difappointed  in  the  goodnefs  of  their  flow¬ 
ers  the  following  feafon  :  therefore  thofe  who  propofe 
to  have  thefe  flowers  in  perfection,  ftiould  never 
gather  the  feeds  of  fuch  as  grew  in  the  borders  of 
the  flower-p-arden ;  becaufe  there  it  will  be  almoft 
impoflible  to  preferve  them  fo  true,  as  when  they  are 
in  beds  at  a  diftance  from  all  other  kinds. 

When  the  feed-veffels  turn  brown,  they  muft  be 
carefully  watched,  to  gather  them  before  they  open 
and  difcharge  the  feeds  ;  fo  that  thofe  which  are  fl- 
tuated  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk,  will  open  long 
before  thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  are  ripe  •, 
for  which  reafon  the  pods  ftiould  from  time  to  time 
be  gathered  as  they  ripen,  and  not  buffered  to  ftand 
till  the  ftalks  are  pulled  up,  which  is  often  pradifed. 
Thofe  pods  which  are  fituatea  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftalks,  are  much  preferable  to  fuch  as  grow  near 
the  top  ;  for  which  reafon  thofe  who  are  very  curious 
in  the  choice  of  their  feeds,  crop  off  the  upper  part 
of  the  fpikes  of  flowers,  and  never  fuffer  them  to 
ftand  for  feeds. 

As  thefe  plants  are  very  hardy,  and  require  fo  little 
care  in  their  culture,  fo  they  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  good  garden  ;  for  during  their  continuance  in 
flower,  there  are  few  plants  which  make  a  better  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  for  gathering  to  make  flower-pots  to 
adorn  rooms,  there' i?fcarce  any  flower  fo  proper; 
becaufe  by  their  upright  growth  and  long  fpikes, 
they  rife  to  a  proper  height  above  the  pots ;  and 
when  the.  feveral  colours  are  fkilfully  intermixed 
they  make  a  rich  appearance,  and  continue  long  in 
beauty. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Spain, 
1  received  the  feeds  of  it  from  Gibraltar  ;  this  hath  a 
very  branching  ftalk,  which  rifes  about  two  feet  high  ; 
the  lower  leaves  are  divided  into  many  broad  obtufe 
fegments,  but  thofe  which  are  upon  the  ftalks  are 
generally  Angle  ;  the  flowers  grow  fcatteringly  toward 
the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  they  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  deep  blue  colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  very 
fmall  feecl-veffels,  which  are  fometimes  Angle,  and 
at  others  double,  and  very  rarely  three  together,  as 
in  the  common  forts.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  v/hofe 
feeds  fhould  be  flown  in  autumn,  and  the  plants 
treated  as  the  common  fort;  it  hath  little  beauty, 
and  is  only  kept  in  fome  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  out 
feveral  upright  ftalks  in  the  fpring,  riflng  to  the 
height  of  four  feet,  garnifhed  with  leaves  which  are 
divided  into  many  broad  fegments,  in  form  of  a 
fpreading  hand ;  thefe  fegments  are  cut  at  their  ex¬ 
tremities  into  two  or  three  acute  points ;  the  leaves 
are  hairy,  and  ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  terminate  the  ftalks,  growing  in  long  fpikes ;  they 
are  of  a  light  blue,  covered  toward  their  hinder  part 
with  a  meally  down.  This  flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
guft,  and  in  autumn  the  ftalks  decay  to  the  root. 

1  he  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from  whence 
the  leeds  were  rent  to  the  Imperial  garden  at  Pe- 


terfburgh,  where  they  fucceeded ;  and  the  feeds  were 
fent  me  from  t  lie  nee  by  the  late  Dr.  Amman,  who 
was  profeflbr  of  botany  in  that  univerftty.  This  hath 
a  perennial  root,  which  puts  out  two  or  three 
branching  ftalks  every  fpring ;  thefe  rife  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  and  are  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with 
leaves  compofed  of  many  narrow  fegments,  which 
terminate  with  feveral  acute  points ;  they  are  fmooth, 
and  of  a  light  green  colour ;  the  flowers  come  out 
toward  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  fingly,  each 
Handing  upon  a  long  naked  foot-ftalk ;  thefe  are  large, 
and  of  a  fine  azure  colour ;  they  appear  the  latter 
part  of  July,  and  are, fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen 
in  the  autumn. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  America ;  this  is 
a  perennial  plant,  which  rifes  with  ftrong  branching 
ftalks  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  hand- 
fliaped  leaves,  which  are  divided  into  four  or  five, 
broad  lobes,  ending  with  many  acute  points ;  thefe 
are  fmooth,  and  ftand -upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  the 
flowers  terminate  the  ftalks,  growing  in  long  fpikes; 
they  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  with  a  bearded  nec- 
tarium,  having  two  lips ;  and  of  a  dark  colour,  re- 
fembling  at  a  fmall  diftance  the  body  of  a  bee. 

All  the  perennial  Larkfpurs  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which,  if  fown  in  autumn,  will  more  certainly  fuc- 
ceed,  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  ;  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  kept  dean  from 
weeds,  and  where  they  are  too  clofe  together,  part 
of  them  fhould  be  drawn  out,  to  allow  room  for  the 
others  to  grow  till  the  following  autumn,  when  they 
muft  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain ;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fummer  they  will  flower,  and  the  roots  con¬ 
tinue  many  years  growing  in  magnitude,  fo  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  number  of  flowrer-ftalks. 

The  eighth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  Levant,  as  alfo  in  Calabria ;  this  riles 
with  a  ftrong  hairy  ftalk  about  two  feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  hand-fhaped  hairy  leaves,  compofed  of 
five  or  feven  oblong  lobes,  which  have  frequently  one 
or  two  acute  indentures  on  their  hides ;  the  flowers 
form  a  loofe  fpike  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk, 
each  ftanding  on  a  long  foot-ftalk ;  the  flowers  are  of 
a  pale  blue  or  purple  colour,  and  have  a  two-leaved 
nedarium  :  this  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  autumn,  for  thofe  fown  in  the  fpring  never 
grow  the  fame  year.  The  feeds  ftiould  be  fown  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  require  no  other  treat¬ 
ment  than  the  common  Larkfpur.  The  common 
people  ufe  the  powder  of  this  feed  to  kill  lice,  from 
whence  it  has  been  titled  Loufewort. 

DENS  CAN  IS.  See  Erythronium. 

DENS  LEONIS.  See  Leontqdon. 

DENTARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  726.  Tourn.  Infix 
R.  H.  225.  tab.  no.  Toothwort ;  in  French  Den- 
taire. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  oblong 
oval  leaves ,  which  fall  off ;  the  flower  hath  four  obtufe 
petals  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs ;  it  hath  fix  ftamina,  four 
of  which  are  as  long  as  the  empalement ,  the  other  two 
are  jhorter ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  oblong  heart-fhaped 
fummits ,  which  ftand  erehl.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an 
oblong germen,  fupporting  a  floor t  thick  ftyle ,  crowned  by 
an  obtufe  ftigma ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  long 
taper  ped  with  two  cells ,  divided  by  an  intermediate  par¬ 
tition ,  opening  with  two  valves ,  including  many  roundifh 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  intitled  Tetradynamia 
Siliquofa,  the  flowers  having  four  long  and  two  foort 
ftamina,  and  the  feeds  being  inclofed  in  long  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dentaria  (Pcntaphyllos)  foliis  fummis  digitatis.  Lm. 
Sp.  912.  Five-leaved  Toothwort ,  whofe  upper  leaves  aft 
hand-fhaped.  Dentaria  pentaphyllos,  foliis  mollioribus. 
C.  B.  P.  322.  Five-leaved  Toothwort  with  foft  leaves. 

2.  Dentaria  ( Bulbifera )  foliis  inferioribus  pirfnatis, 
fummis  flmplicibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  335.  Toothwort  with 
lower  leaves  winged,  and  the  upper  ones  fingle.  Denta- 
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ris heptaphyllos baccifera.  C.  B.  P.  322.  Seven-leaved 

bulb-bear  in?  Toothwort.  _  .  . 

!•  Dentarta  ( Enneaphyllos )  folus  terms  ternatis.  Lin. 

Sd  Plant.  653.  Toothwort  with  three-leaved  trifoliate 
leaves.  Dentaria  triphyllos.  C.  B.  P.  322.  ’Three-leaved 

The  firft  fort  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half 
hiah,  earnifhed  with  a  leaf  at  each  joint,  compofed 
of°nVe  lobes,  which  are  four  inches  long,  and  near 
two  broad  in  the  wideft  part,  ending  in  acute  points 
deeply  fawed  on  their  edges ;  thele  are  fmooth  and 
{land  on  long  foot-ftalks;  the  flowers  grow  in  looie 
fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  •,  they  are  fmall,  of  a 
bluff  colour,  and  fucceeded  by  long  taper  pods  filled 
with  fmall  roundiff  feeds.  It  grows  in  the  lhady 
woods  in  the  fouth  of  trance  and  Italy. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  {lender  ftalks  about  a  foot 
hiah ;  the  leaves  at  the  bottom  have  feVen  lobes, 
thole  a  little  above  five,  others  but  three,  and  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  they  are  fingle :  the  flowers 
grow  in  clufters  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  -,  thefe  have 
four  obtufe  purple  petals,  and  are  fucceeded  by  taper 
pods  filled  with  roundifh  feeds.*- 
The  third  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  a  foot  high  -, 
the  leaves  are  compofed  of  nine  lobes,  three  growing 
together,  fo  that  one  leaf  has  three  times  three  ;  the 
flowers  o-row  in  fmall  bunches  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks, 
and  are&  fucceeded  by  fmall  taper  pods  filled  with 
roundifh  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  grow  on  the  mountains  in  Italy,  and  in 
the  woods  of  Auftria.  The  fecond  fort  is  found  wild 
in  fome  parts  of  England,  but  particularly  near  Hare 
field,  in  moift  fhady  woods,  and  is  feldom  preferved 
in  gardens :  this  produces  bulbs  on  the  fide  of  the 
ftalks,  where  the  leaves  are  fet  on,  which,  if  planted, 
will  grow  and  produce  plants.  Thefe  plants  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  or  parting  their  roots ;  the  feeds 
Ihould  be  fown  in  autumn,  loon  after  they  are  ripe, 
in  a  light  fandy  foil  and  a  lhady  fituation :  in  the 
fpring  the  plants  may  be  taken  up  where  they  grow 
too  dole,  and  tranfplanted  out  in  the  like  foil  and  fi¬ 
tuation  •,  where,  after  they  have  taken  root,  they 
will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds :  the  fecond  year  they  will  produce  flowers 
and  fometimes  perfect  their  feeds. 

The  beft  time  to  tranfplant  the  roots  is  in  Oftober, 
when  they  Ihould  be  planted  in  a  moift  foil  and  a 
ihady  fituation  ;  for  they  will  not  live  in  a  dry  foil,  or 
when  they  are  expofed  to  the  fun. 

DEW  is  by  fome  defined  to  be  a  meteor  bred  of 
thin  cold  vapour,  or  compofed  of  the  fteams  and 
vapours  of  the  earth -,  which,  being  exhaled  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  and  kept  fufpended  during  his  pre¬ 
fence,  do,  upon  his  abfence,  convene  into  drops,  and 
then  fall  down  unto  the  earth  again. 

Others  define  it,  a  thin,  light,  infenfible  mift  or  rain 
falling  while  the  fun  is  below  the  horizon. 

The  origin  and  matter  of  dews  are,  without  doubt, 
from  vapour  and  exhalations  of  the  earth  and  water, 
raifed  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun  and  earth,  &c. 
There  being  many  vapours  in  the  air,  though  not 
always  vifible,  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  even  in 
clear  weather  great  dews  fall,  efpecially  in  countries 
where  it  feldom  rains  -,  for  when  it  happens  that  the 
fcattered  vapours  are  collected  and  condenfed  together, 
.and  forced  downwards,  they  rauft  needs  fall,  and  be¬ 
dew  the  plants  and  grafs. 

The  thin  veficles,  ot  which  vapours  confift,  being 
once  detached  from  their  bodies,  keep  rifling  in  the 
air  till  they  arrive  at  fuch  a  ftage  as  is  of  the  fame 
fpecific  gravity  with  themfelves.  when  their  rife  is 
ftopped :  now,  as  it  is  the  warmth  or  fire  that  dilates 
the  parts  of  water,  and  forms  thofe  veficles  that  are 
lpecifically  lighter  than  the  air,  and  are  capable  of  af- 
cending  therein  -,  fo  when  that  heat  declines,  or  is 
loft,  as  by  the  approach  or  contiguity  of  any  colder 
body,  the  veficles  condenfe,  and  become  heavier  and 
defcend. 

Therefore  the  lun  warming  the  atmofphere  in  the 
da) -time,  by  the  continual  influx  of  his  rays,  the 
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p6urs  being  once  raifed,  continue  their  progrefs,  not? 
meeting  with  any  thing  to  increafe  their  gravity, 
till  fuch  time  as  they  are  got  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  reflected  warmth  of  the  earth  in  the  middle  re¬ 
gion  of  the  atmofphere,  and  there  condenfe  and  form 
clouds. 

Though  fome  fay,  it  is  difputable  whether  dews  ever 
congregate  fo  as  to  form  clouds,  as  they  are  only 
elevated  by  the  fun  ;  fo  that  when  that  power  is  gone, 
as  it  is  after  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  they  immediately 
defcend -,  and  this  is  more  obfervable  in  very  warm 
weather,  and  very  hot  climates. 

The  time  for  the  falling  of  the  dew  is  either  before 
fun-rifing,  or  after  fun-fet ;  that  it  may  regularly  fall 
at  fuch  times,  it  is  neceflfary  for  the  air  to  be  calm, 
for  windy  or  ftormy  weather  hinders  it ;  but  when  it 
is  calm  weather,  and  gentle  breezes  are  felt  from  the 
weft  about  the  fetting,  and  from  the  eaft  about  the 
rifling  of  the  fun,  it  is  probable,  that  by  moderately 
cooling  the  air,  they  colled  the  vapours  and  precipi¬ 
tate  them  and  becaufe  the  morning  breezes  are  more 
general  than  the  evening  ones,  for  this  reafon  the 
evening  dews  fall  only  here  and  there,  but  thofe  in 
the  morning  feldom  fail  to  be  univerfal:  or,’ as  it  i 
may  be  otherwife  exprefled,  when  the  fun  is  got  be¬ 
low  the  horizon,  the  atmofphere  cools  the  vapours, 
which  have  in  the  preceding  day  been  raifed  by  the 
warmth  of  the  earth  •,  and  the  rays  of  the  fun  being 
lodged  there,  as  foon  as  they  are  got  out  of  the  air, 
they  begin  to  condenfe  apace,  and  fpend  their  ftock  I 
-  of  heat  and  fire  on  the  cold  moift  air  that  they  pafs 
through. 

Hence  it  is,  that  dews  are  more  copious  in  the  fpring 
than  other  feafons,  there  being  a  greater  ftock  of  va¬ 
pour  in  readinefs,  by  reafon  there  has  been  but  a  fmall 
expence  thereof  during  the  winter’s  cold  and  froft 
than  at  other  times. 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  dews  are  more 
copious  in  hotter  countries  than  in  cold,  as  Pliny  ob- 
ferves  of  the  fummer  nights  in  Africa,  which  he  calls 
Rofcidas  geftate  nodes ;  the  reafon  of  which  feems 
to  be  this,  that  in  the  day-time  the  heat  of  the  fun 
raifes  abundance  of  vapours  out  of  the  water ;  which 
vapours  are  fo  extremely  rarefied  by  the  fame  heat, 
that  they  are  difperfed  far  and  wide  but  the  cool  of 
the  night  brings  them  together,  and  condenfes  them 
to  that  degree,  that  they  fall  to  the  ground,  but  not 
in  fuch  large  drops  as  rain  does  -,  but  in  colder  coun¬ 
tries,  where  there  are  frequent  rains,  and  the  vapours 
are  lefs  rarefied,  moft  of  them  come  down  in  rain, 
and  but  a  fmall  part  turns  to  dew :  befides,  in  Africa 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  heat  of  the  day 
and  night,  particularly  in  fummer;  for  their  nights; 
are  long,  and  very  cold ;  whereas  in  northern  coun¬ 
tries  they  are  little  colder  than  the  day,  and  much 
fhorter  than  in  places  nearer  the  line. 

Pliny  like  wife  relates  of  Egypt,  that  it  abounds  ini 
dews  throughout  all  the  heat  of  fummer-,  for  the  air 
being  there  too  hot  to  conftipate  the  vapours  in  the! 
day-time,  they  never  gather  into  clouds,  and  for  that! 
reafon  they  have  no  rain.  But  it  is  known,  in  climatesl 
where  the  days  are  exceflive  hot,  the  nights  are  re¬ 
markably  cold,  fo  that  the  vapours  that  are  raifedl 
after  fun-fet  are  readily  condenfed  into  dews:  or, I 
perhaps  notable  coldnefs  may  be  rather  the  effeft  than 
the  caufe  of  the  quantity  of  dews -,  for  much  vapout 
being  raifed  by  the  great  heat  of  the  earth,  and  the 
ftock  of  fire  being  l'pent  on  it  in  the  day-time,  the 
influx  of  fuch  a  great  quantity  of  moifture  muft  greatljl 
chill  the  air. 

The  difference  between  dew  and  rain  feems  to  bej 
only  this,  that  dew  falls  at  fome  particular  times  a  I 
aforefaid,  and  in  very  fmall  drops,  fo  as  to  be  feerjj 
when  down,  but  fcarce  perceivable  while  it  is  falling  I 
whereas  rain  falls  at  any  time,  and  in  groffer  drops.  1 
The  reverend  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  Treatife  of  Vegetabll 
Statics,  tells  us,  That  in  order  to  find  out  the  quan| 
tity  of  dew  that  fell  in  the  night  on  the  15th  of  Au| 
guft,  7  p.  m.  he  took  two  glazed  earthen  pans,  whicl 
were  three  inches  deep,  and  twelve  inches  diacnewl 
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in  furface:  that  he  filled  them  with  pretty  moift 
earth,  taken  off  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  they 
increafed  in  weight  by  the  night’s  dew  180  grains  ; 
and  decreafed  in  weight  by  the  evaporation  of  the  day 
i  ounce  +  282  grains. 

He  fays .  likewife,  he  fet  thefe  in  other  broader  pans 
to  prevent  any  moifture  from  the  earth  flicking  to  the 
bottom  of  them.  He  adds,  that  the  moifter  the  earth 
is,  the  more  dew  falls  on  it  in  a  night,  and  more  than 
a  double  quantity  of  dew  falls  on  a  furface  of  water 
than  there  does  on  an  equal  furface  of  moift  earth. 
The  evaporation  of  a  furface  of  water  in  nine  hours 
winter’s  dry  day,  is  -V-  of  an  inch :  the  evaporation 
of  a  furface  of  ice  fet  in  the  lhade  during  a  nine  hours 
day,  was  -j-t* 

So  here  are  540  grains  more  evaporated  from  the 
earth  every  24  hours  in  fummer  than  fall  in  dew  in 
the  night*;  that  is,  in  21  days  near  26  ounces  from  a 
circular  area  of  a  foot  diameter ;  and  circles  being  as 
the  fquares  of  their  diameters,  10  pounds  4-  2  ounces 
will  in  21  days  be  evaporated  from  the  hemifphere  of 
30  inches  diameter,  which  the  Sunflower’s  root  occu¬ 
pies  ;  which,  with  the  29  pounds  drawn  off  by  the 
plant  in  the  fame  time,  makes  39  pounds,  that  is,  9 
pounds  and  ~  out  of  every  cubic  foot  of  earth,  the 
plant’s  roots  occupying  more  than  4  cubic  feet :  but 
this  is  a  much  greater  degree  of  drinefs  than  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  ever  fuffers  for  1 5  inches  depth,  even 
in  the  drieft  feafons  in  this  country. 

In  a  long  dry  feafon  therefore,  especially  within  the 
tropics,  we  muft  have  recourfe,  for  Sufficient  moifture 
to  keep  plants  and  trees  alive,  to  the  moift  Strata  of 
earth,  which  lie  next  below  that  in  which  the  roots 
are. 

Now  moift  bodies  always  communicate  of  their  moif¬ 
ture  to  more  dry  adjoining  bodies ;  but  this  flow  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  afcent  of  moifture  is  much  accelerated  by 
the  fun’s  heat  to  considerable  depths  in  the  earth,  as 
is  probable,  he  fays,  from  the  twentieth  experiment 
in  the  Said  book. 

Now  180  grains  of  dew  falling  in  one  night  on  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  a  foot  diameter  =  113  fquare  inches ;  thefe 
380  grains  being  equally  fpread  on  this  furface,  its 

depth  will  be  -Hir  Part  of  an  inch  =  -  x  He  adds, 

that  he  found  the  dew.  in  a  winter  night  to  be  the  po¬ 
part  of  an  inch ;  fo  that  if  we  allow  1 5 1  nights  for 
the  extent  of  the  fummer  dew,  it  will  in  that  time 
arife  to  one  inch  depth  :  and  reckoning  the  remaining 
2x4  nights  for  the  extent  of  the  winter’s  dew,  it  will 
produce  2,39  inches  depth,  which  makes  the  dew  of 
the  whole  year  amount  to  3,39  inches  depth. 

And  the  quantity  which  evaporated  in  a  fair  Sum¬ 
mer’s  day  from  the  fame  furface,  being  as  1  ounce 
282  grains,  gives  part  of  an  inch  depth  for  eva¬ 
poration,  which  is  four  times  as  much  as  fell  at 
night. 

He  fays  likewife,  that  he  found  by  the  fame  means, 
the  evaporation  of  a  winter’s  day  to  be  nearly  the 
fame  as  in  a  fummer’s  day ;  for  the  earth  being  in 
winter  more  Saturate  with  moifture,  that  excefs  of 
moifture  anfwers  to  the  exceflive  heat  in  fummer. 

Nic.  Cruquius,  NJ  381.  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a&ions,  found,  that  28  inches  depth  evaporated  in  a 
whole  year  from  water,  i.  e.  —  °f  an  inch  each  day  at 
a  mean  rate :  but  the  earth  in  a  fummer’s  day  evapo¬ 
rates  W  of  an  inch,  fo  the  evaporation  of  a  furface 
of  water  is  to  the  evaporation  of  a  furface  of  earth  in 
fummer  as  10  :  3. 

The  quantity  of  rain  and  dew  that  falls  in  a  year  is 
at  a  medium  22  inches.  The  quantity  of  the  earth’s 
evaporation  in  a  year  is  at  leaft  9  +  4-  inches ;  Since 
that  is  the  rate  at  which  it  evaporates  in  a  fummer’s 
day :  from  which  9  +  4  inches  are  to  be  dedudted 
3,39  inches  for  circulating  daily  dew,  there  remains 
6,2  inches ;  which  6,2  inches  deduftedfrom  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  rain  that  falls  in  a  year,  there  remains  at  leaft 
■  1 6  inches  depth  to  replenifh  the  earth  with  moif¬ 
ture  for  vegetation,  and  to  Supply  the  fprings  and 
rivers. 
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Dr.  Hales  proceeds  to  inftance,  in  the  cafe  of  a  Hop- 
ground  which  he  gives  in  the  ninth  experiment  of  his 
book  of  Vegetable  Statics,  that  the  evaporation  there 
found,  from  the  Hops,  confidered  only  for  three 
months,  at  Ar  part  of  an  inch  each  day,  which  will 
be  V-o  of  an  inch  :  but  before  it  be  allowed  6,2  inches 
to  form  the  furface  of  the  ground,  which  added  to 
the  Ag-  give  7,1  inches,  which  is  the  utmofl  that  can 
be  evaporated  from  a  furface  of  Hop-ground  in  a 
year;  fo  that  of  22  inches  depth  of  rain,  there  re¬ 
main  1 5  inches  to  Supply  fprings,  which  are  more  or 
lefs  exhaufted,  according  to  the  drinefs  or  wetnefs  of 
the  yean 

Hence  we  find,  that  22  inches  depth  of  rain  in  a 
year  is  fuffic-ient  for  all  the  purpoles  of  nature  in  Such 
flat  countries  as  that  about  Teddington  near  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court.  But  in  the  hill  countries,  as  in  Lanca- 
fhire,  there  falls  42  inches  depth  of  rain  water,  front 
which,  deducing  7  inches  for  evaporation,  there  re¬ 
mains  35  inches  depth  of  water  for  the  fprings,  be- 
Sides  great  Supplies  from  much  more  plentiful  dews 
than  fall  in  plain  countries ;  which  vaft  Stores  Seem  fo 
abundantly  Sufficient  to  anfwer  the  great  quantity  of 
water,  which  is  conveyed  away  by  the  Springs  and  ri¬ 
vers  from  thofe  hills,  that  we  need  not  have  recourfe 
for  Supplies  to  the  great  abyfs,  whofe  furface  at  high 
v/ater  is  furmounted  fome  hundreds  of  feet  by  thofe 
vaft  hills  from  whence  the  longeft  and  greateft  rivers 
take  their  rife. 

D I  AN  THERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  37.  Flon  Virg.  6. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalernent  of  orte  leaf,  which 
is  tuhulous ,  and  cut  at  the  top  into  five  equal  parts ;  the 
flower  is  of  the  grinning  kind ,  having  one  petal  with  a 
Jhort  tube  ;  the  upper  lip  is  reflexed  and  bifid ,  the  lower 
is  divided  into  three  parts ,  the  middle  being  the  broadeft  ; 
it  hath  two  Jhort  J lender  flamina  adhering  to  the 
back  of  the  petal ,  one  of  thefe  hath  a  twin  fummit ,  the 
other  is  a  little  taller.  It  hath  an  oblong ger men,  fupport- 
ing  a  flender  ftyle  the  length  of  the  flamina ,  crozvned  by 
an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  empalernent  afterward  becomes  a 
capfule  with  two  cells ,  opening  With  two  valves ,  which 
are  alternately  compreffed  at  the  top  and  bottom ,  and 
open  with  an  elaflicity ,  cafting  a  Jingle  flat  feed  out  of  each 
cell. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus’s  fecond  clafs,  intitled  Diandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  two  ftamina  and  one  ftyle.  This  is 
one  of  the  genera  which,  by  Linnaeus’s  method,  is  Se¬ 
parated  to  a  great  diftance  from  their  congeners ;  for 
by  all  their  other  characters  they  fhould  be  joined  to 
his  fourteenth  clafs,  but  having  only  two  ftamina,  they 
are  put  under  his  fecond. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent, 
viz. 

Dianthera  (. Americana )  fpicis  folitariis  alternis.  Lin. 
Sp.  24.  Dianthera  with  folit ary  alternate  fipikes. 

This  "'plant  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other 
parjts  of  North  America,  from  whence  the  feeds  have 
been  fent  to  England,  where  they  have  Succeeded. 
This  is  a  low  herbaceous  plant  with  a  perennial  root, 
which  fends  out  feveral  weak  ftalks  about  four  inches 
long,  garniftied  with  roundifh  leaves  of  an  aromatic 
odour,  {landing  clofe  to  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  hairy, 
and  of  a  dark  green  colour ;  from  the  fide  of  the 
ftalks  the  flowers  are  produced  in  Small  fpikes,  placed 
alternately ;  thefe  are  in  Shape  and  colour  very  like 
thofe  of  the  Clinopodium,  but  have  only  two  ftamina 
in  each.  It  flowers  the  latter  end  of  July,  but  rarely 
produces  feeds  in  England. 

This  plant  is  very  difficult  to  preferve  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  for  although  it  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open 
air  in  England,  yet  it  is  very  fubjeeft  to  rot  in  winter ; 
and  if  it  is  placed  under  fhelter,  it  is  apt  to  draw  up 
weak,  and  foon  after  decay,*  fo  that  at  prefent  the 
plants  are  rare  in  this  country. 

DIANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  500.  Caryophyllus. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  329.  Clove  G illy  Flower,  Carna¬ 
tion  Pink;  in  French,  Oeillet. 
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The  Characters  are, 

<The  flower  bath  a  long  cylindrical  mpalement  which  u 
-permanent  •,  it  hath  five  petals,  whofe  tails  are  as  long  as 
the  mpalement ,  but  their  upper  pan  is  broad ,  plain,  ana 
crenated  on  their  borders  thefe  are  infer  ted  in  tie bottom 
of  the  tube ,  and  fpread  open  above.  It  hath  ten  ftamina 
which  arc  as  long  as  the  empalement ,  terminated  by  oblong 
comprejfed  fumnits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oval  gcr- 
men ,  Jupport-ing  two  ftyles  which  are  longer  than  the  Jta- 
rnina,  crowned  by  recurved  ftigmas.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  ' 'cylindrical  cap  file  with  one  cell,  opening 
in  four  parts  at  the  top ,  and  filled  with  comprejfed  angular 
feeds* 

■  This  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Digyma, 
the  flowers  having  ten  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dianthus  ( Deltoides )  floribus  folitariis,  fquamis  ,ca- 
*  lycinis  lanceolatis  binis,  corollis  crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 

164.  Dianthus  with  a  fingle  flower  having  a  double  fcaly 
empalement ,  and  crenated  petals.  Caryophyilus  fylvei- 
tris  vulgaris  latifolius.  C.  B.  P.  209-  Maiden  Pin te. 

2.  Dianthus  ( Virgineus )  caule  fubunifloro,  corollis  cre¬ 
natis,  fauamis  calycinis  breviffimis,  foliis  iubulatis. 
Lin.  Sp*  Plant.  412.  Dianthus  with  one  flower  on  a 
ftalk,  crenated  petals,  very  floor t  feales  to  the  empalement, 
and  awl-fhaped  leaves.  Caryophyilus  minor  repens. 
Noftras.  Raii.  Syn.  335.  Englifh  fmall  creeping  Pink, 
commonly  called  the  matted  Pink  by  feedfmen. 

3.  Dianthus  {Glaucus)  floribus  fubfolitariis,  fquamis 
calycinis  lanceolatus  quaternis,  corollis  crenatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  164.  Dianthus  with  one  flower  on  a  ftalk ,  having 
four  fpear-fhaped  feales  to  the  empalement,  and  crenated 
petals.  Tunica  ramofior  flore  candido  cum  corolla 
purpurea.  Hort.  Elth.  400.  Branching  Pink  with  a 
white  flower ,  having  a  purple  circle ,  commonly  called 
Mountain  Pink. 

4.  Dianthus  (. Plumarius )  floribus  folitariis,  fquamis  ca¬ 
lycinis  fubovatis  breviffimis,  corollis  multifidis  fauce 
pubefeentibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  41 1.  Dianthus  with  a 
Jingle  flower,  having  fhort  oval  feales  to  the  empalement, 
and  petals  cut  into  many  points,  with  a  hairy  bottom. 
Caryophyilus  fimplex  flore  minore  pallido  rubente. 
C.  B.  P.  208.  Single  wild  Pink,  with  a  fmall,  pale,  reddifh 
flower. 

5.  Dianthus  ( Caryophyilus )  floribus  folitariis  fquamis 
calycinis  fubovatis  breviffimis,  corollis  crenatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  1 64.  Dianthus  with  a  Jingle  flower,  having  floort 
oval  feales  to  the  empalement,  and  crenated  petals.  Ca¬ 
ryophyilus  hortenfis  fimplex,  flore  majore.  C.  B.  P. 
208.  Single  Garden  Carnation  with  a  large  flower. 

6.  Dianthus  {Armenia)  floribus  aggregatis  fafciculatis, 
fquamis  calycinis  lanceolatis  villofis  tubum  sequanti- 
bus.  Hort.  Cliff.  165.  Dianthus  with  many  flowers  ga¬ 
thered  into  bunches,  having  hairy  fpear-fhaped  feales  to 

.  the  empalement,  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  flower.  Ca¬ 
ryophyilus  barbatus  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  208.  Bearded 
wild  Pink ,  called  Deptford  Pink.  ‘  *l 

7.  Dianthus  {Barbatus)  floribus  aggregatis  fafciculatis, 
fquamis  calycinis  linearibus,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Dian¬ 
thus  with  many  flowers  gathered  in  bunches,  having  very 
narrow  feales  to  the  empalement ,  and  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 
Caryophyilus  barbatus  hortenfis  latifolius.  C.  B.  P. 
208.  Broad-leaved  Garden  Sweet  William. 

3.  Dianthus  {Prolifer)  floribus  aggregatis  capitatis, 
fquamis  calycinis  ovatis  obtufis  muticis  tubum  fuper- 
antibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  587.  Dianthus  with  flowers 
collected  into  heads,  and,  obtufe ,  oval ,  chaffy  feales  to  the 
empalements ,  which  are  longer  than  the  tube.  Caryo- 
phyllus  fylveftris  prolifer.  C.  B.  P.  209.  Wild  chill¬ 
ing  Sweet  William. 

9.  Dianthus  (. Ferrugineis )  floribus  aggregatis  capitatis, 
fquamis  calycinis  lanceolatis  ariftatis,  corollis  crena¬ 
tis.  Dianthus  with  flowers  collected  in  heads,  having 
fpear-fhaped  feales  to  the  empalement  which  are  bearded, 
and  crenated  petals.  Caryophyilus  montanus  umbella- 
tus’.  floribus  variis  luteis  ferrugineis  Italicus.  Barrel. 
Obi.  640.  Italian  umbellated  Mountain  Pink ,  with  flow- 
ei  s  varying  from  yellow  to  an  iron  colour. 

10.  Dianthus  ( Chinenfis )  floribus  folitariis,  fquamis  ca- 
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lycinis  fubulatis  patulis,  tubum  aequantibws,  corollis 
crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  164.  Dianthus  with  a  Jingle 
flower  on  each  ftalk,  awl-fhaped  ftpreading  feales  to  the 
empalement  equalling  the  tube,  and  crenated  petals.  Ca¬ 
ryophyilus  finenfis  fupinus,  leucoii  folio,  flore  unico. 
Tourn.  A6t.  Par.  1705.  The  China  Pink. 

1 1.  Dianthus  fiirenarius)  caulibus  unifloris  fquamis  ca¬ 
lycinis  ovatis  obtufis,  corollis  multifidis,  foliis  line¬ 
aribus.  Flor.  Suec.  318.  Dianthus  having  a  jingle 
flower  upon  a  ftalk ,  oval  feales  to  the  empalement ,  the 
petals  of  which  are  cut  into  many  points ,  and  narrow 
leaves.  Caryophyilus  fylveftris  humilis,  flore  unico. 

C.  B.  P.  209.  Dwarf  wild  Pink  with  one  flower. 

12.  Dianthus  (. Alpinus )  caule  unifloro,  corollis  crena¬ 
tis,  fquamis  calycinis  exterioribus  tubum  sequanti- 
bus,  foliis  linearibus  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  412. 
Dianthus  with  one  flower  having  crenated  petals,  the 
outer  feales  of  the  empalement  equalling  the  tube,  and  nar¬ 
row  obtufe  leaves.  Caryophyilus  pumilus  latifolius. 
C.  B.  P.  209.  Dwarf  broad-leaved  Pink. 

13.  Dianthus  {Superbus)  floribus  paniculatis,  fquamis 
'  calycinis  brevibus  acuminatis,  corollis  multifido-ca- 

pillaribus,  caule  ereclo.  Amcen.  Acad.  4.  p.  272. 
Dianthus  with  paniculate d  flowers ,  having  Jhort-pointed 
feales  to  their  empalement ,  multifid  petals ,  and  an  upright 
ftalk. 

14.  Dianthus  ( Diminutus )  floribus  folitariis,  fquamis 
calycinis  odlonis  fiorem  fuperantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  587. 
Dianthus  with  a  fingle  flower  on  each  ftalk ,  having  eight 
feales  which  rife  above  the  petals  of  the  flower.  Caryo- 
phyllus  fylveftris  minimus.  Tabern.  Hift.  290. 

The  firft  fort  hath  creeping  ftalks,  from  which  come 
out  feveral  tufted  heads,  clofely  garnifhed  with  nar¬ 
row  leaves,  whofe  bafe  lie  over  each  other  embracing 
the  ftalks  •,  between  thefe  arife  the  flower-ftalks,  which 
grow  about  fix  inches  high,  garnifhed  at  every  joint 
by  two  narrow  graffy  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The 
ftalks  are  terminated  by  a  fingle  flower.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
This  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  the  flower  hav- 
ing  no  beauty. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  low  trailing  plant,  whofe  ftalks 
lie  on  the  ground ;  thefe  grow  very  clofe  together, 
and  are  garnilhed  with  fhort,  narrow,  graffy  leaves : 
of  a  deep  green  colour  ;  the  ftalks  are  terminated 'by  j 
fmall  red  flowers,  each  {landing  upon  a  feparate  foot- 
ftalk.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of 
England,  fo  is  not  often  cultivated  in  gardens  atpre- 
fent  •,  but  formerly  the  feeds  were  fown  to  make  edg¬ 
ings  for  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden  by  the  title  ; 
of  matted  Pink,  by  which  the  feeds  were  fold  in  the  1 
fhops. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  Chidder  rocks  j 
in  Somerfetfhire,  and  fome  other  parts  of  England. 
This  was  formerly  cultivated  in  the  gardens  by  the: 
title  of  Mountain  Pink.  It  hath  a  refemblance  of - 
the  fecond  fort,  but  the  leaves  are  fhorter,  and  of  a  1 
grayifh  colour ;  the  ftalks  grow  taller,  and  branch  > 
more  •,  the  flowers  are  larger,  of  a  white  colour,  with  jj 
a  purple  circle  in  the  bottom,  like  that  fort  of' 
Pink  called  Pheafants  Eye.  As  the  flowers  of  thisjj 
fort  have  no  feent,  the  plants  are  feldom  kept  in  t 
gardens. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of r 
England,  frequently  upon  old  walls ;  it  is  a  finalll 
fingle  Pink,  of  a  pale  red  colour,  fo  is  not  cultivated! 
in  gardens. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  fmall  fingle  Carnation,  which  hasp 
been  long  caft  out  of  all  the  gardens  from  one  of  j 
this  fort  it  is  fuppofed,  many  of  the  fine  flowers  nowjj 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  have  been  raifed.  ] 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  ofl 
England,  and  particularly  in  a  meadow  near  Deptrordj 
in  Kent,  from  whence  it  had  the  title  of  Deptford! 
Pink.  This  is  of  the  kind  called  Sweet  William  •,  the! 
flowers  of  thefe  -grow  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the! 
branches  ;  they  are  red,  and  have  long  bearded  em-j 
palements.  I  have  cultivated  this  fort  above  form 
years,  and  have  never  obferved  it  to  vary. 
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The  feventh  fort  is  the  common  Sweet  William, 
which  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  gardens  for  or¬ 
nament,  of  which  there  are  now  great  varieties  which 
differ  in  the  form  and  colour  of  their  flowers,  as  alfo 
in  the  fize  and  fhape  of  their  leaves  ;  thofe  which  have 
narrow  leaves  were  formerly  titled  Sweet  Johns  by  the 
gardeners,  and  thofe  with  broad  leaves  were  called 
Sweet  Williams  ;  there  are  fome  of  both  thefe  forts 
with  double  flowers,  which  are  very  ornamental  plants 
in  gardens. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  ot  France, 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  England.  This  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  (talk  about  a  foot 
high,  garnifhed  with  narrow  grafly  leaves,  and  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  fmall  head  or  clufter  of  pale  red  flowers, 
which  are  included  in  one  common  fcaly  empale- 
ment.  Thefe  have  little  beauty,  fo  the  plants  are 
feldom  kept  in  gardens. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  rifes  with 
an  upright  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  having  two 
long  narrow  leaves  placed  oppofite  at  each  joint, 
which  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe ;  they  are  of 
a  deep  green  colour,  ftiff,  and  end  in  acute  points. 
The  flowers  grow  in  clofe  clufters  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalks,  having  ftiff  bearded  empalements ;  they  are 
yellow  and  iron  coloured  intermixed  on  the  fame 
ftalk,  and  frequently  they  are  of  both  colours  in  the 
fame  head.  This  plant  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  tenth  fort  came  originally  from  China,  fo  it  is 
titled  the  China  Pink  ;  the  flowers  of  this  have  no 
fcent,  but  there  are  a  great  variety  of  lively  colours 
among  them  ;  and  of  late  years  there  has  been  great 
improvements  made  in  the  double  flowers  of  this  fort, 
fome  of  which  are  as  full  of  petals  as  the  double  Pink, 
and  their  colours  are  very  rich.  The  plants  feldom 
grow  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  branching 
out  on  every  fide ;  the  branches  grow  ere£t,  and  are 
terminated  each  by  a  Angle  flower.  Thefe  flower  in 
July,  and  continue  in  fucceflion  till  the  froft  ftops 
them  ;  they  are  commonly  raifed  every  year  from 
feeds,  but  the  roots  will  continue  two  years  in  dry 
ground. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  found  growing  naturally  upon 
old  walls  and  buildings  in  many  parts  of  England  ; 
this  is  a  Angle  fmall  Pink,  of  a  fweet  odour,  but  of  a 
pale  colour  and  fmalf,  fo  makes  no  appearance  ;  and 
Ance  the  great  improvement  which  has  been  made  in 
thefe  flowers  by  culture,  this  has  been  entirely  ne- 
glefled. . 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps.  This 
hath  round,  fhort,  blunt  leaves ;  the  ftalks  feldom 
rife  more  than  four  inches  high,  each  being  terminated 
by  a  Angle  flower  of  a*  pale  red  colour.  It  is  fome- 
times  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety,  but  is  rarely  admitted  into  other  gardens. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and 
Denmark ;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  like  thofe  of 
the  narrow-leaved  Sweet  William ;  the  ftalk  rifes 
more  than  a  foot  high,  and  is  terminated  by  a  Angle 
flower,  having  flve  large  petals  of  a  pale  red  colour, 
which  are  cut  into  many  long  fegments.  The  roots 
of  this  fort  will  live  three  or  four  years,  but  the  fecond 
year  from  feeds  they  are  in  greateft  beauty  •,  there¬ 
fore  as  the  feeds  ripen  well  in  England,  young  plants 
fhould  be  annually  raifed. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  a  very  diminutive  plant,  hav¬ 
ing  fhort  narrow  leaves  growing  in  clofe  heads ;  the 
ftalk  feldom  rifes  Ax  inches  high,  which  is  terminated 
by  a  Angle  flower,  of  a  pale  red  colour,  fo  has  little 
beauty,  therefore  is  only  kept  in  botanic  gardens  for 
variety. 

The  forts  here  enumerated,  are  fuch  as  the  botanifts 
allow  to  be  diftindt  fpecies  •,  and  all  the  varieties  of  Ane 
.  flowers,  which  are  now  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
the  curious,  are  only  accidental  variations  which  have 
been  produced  by  culture ;  and  the  number  of  thefe  are 
.  greatly  increafed  annually,  in  many  different  parts  of 
Europe ;  fo  that  as  new  varieties  are  obtained*  the  old 
flowers  are.  rejected.  < 
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The  plants  of  this  genus  may  be  properly  enough 
divided  into  three  febtions.  The  flrft  to  include  all  the 
variety  of  Pinks,  the  fecond  all  the  Carnations,  and 
the  third  thofe  ot  the  Sweet  William  ;  for  although 
thefe  agree  fo  nearly  in  their  principal  characters,  as 
to  be  included  under  the  fame  genus  by  the  botanifts, 
yet  they  never  vary  from  one  to  the  other,  though 
they  frequently  change  and  vary  in  the  colour  of  their 
flowers. 

I  flhall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  thefe  under  their  dif¬ 
ferent  feftions,  and  flrft  I  fhall  begin  with  the  Pink, 
of  which  there  are  a  great  variety  now  cultivated  in 
the  gardens ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  damalk 
Pink,  the  white  Shock,  the  Pheafant  Eye,  with  dou¬ 
ble  and  Angle  flowers,  varying  greatly  in  their  Aze 
and  colour-,  the  common  red  Pink,  Cob’s  Pink, 
Dobfon’s  Pink,  white  Cob  Pink,  and  Bat’s  Pink. 
The  old  Man’s  Head,  and  painted  Lady  Pink,  ra¬ 
ther  belong  to  the  Carnation. 

The  damalk  Pink  is  the  Arft  of  the  double  forts  in 
flower.  This  hath  but  a  fhort  ftalk  ;  the  flower  is  not 
very  large,  and  not  fo  double  as  many  others ;  the  co¬ 
lour  is  of  a  pale  purple,  inclining  to  red,  but  is  very 
fweet. 

The  next  which  flowers  is  the  white  Shock,  which 
was  fo  callecFfrom  the  whitenefs  of  its  flowers,  and 
the  borders  of  the  petals  being  much  jagged  and 
fringed  ;  the  fcent  of  this  is  not  fo  agreeable  as  of 
fome  others. 

Then  comes  all. the  different  kinds  of  Pheafants  Eye, 
of  which  there  are  frequently  new  varieties  raifed, 
which  are  either  titled  from  the  perfons  who  raifed 
them,  or  the  place  where  they  were  raifed  ;  fome  of 
thefe  have  very  large  double  flowers,  but  thofe  which 
burft  their  pods  are  not  fo  generally  efteemed. 

The  Cob  Pink  comes  after  thefe  to  flower ;  the  ftalks 
of  this  are  much  taller  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  the  flowers  are  very  double,  and  of  a  bright  red 
colour  ;  thefe  have  the  moft  agreeable  odour  ot  all  the 
forts,  fo  merits  a  place  in  every  good  garden.  The 
time  of  the  Pinks  flowering  is  from  the  latter  end  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  frequently  that  fort  of 
Pheafant  Eye,  which  is  called  Bat’s  Pink,  will  flower 
again  in  autumn. 

The  old  Man’s  Head  Pink,  and  the  painted  Lady, 
do  not  flower  till  July,  coming  at  the  fame  feafon 
with  the  Carnation,  to  which  they  are  more  nearly  al¬ 
lied  than  the  Pink.  The  flrft  when  it  is  in  its  proper 
colours,  is  purple  and  white  ftriped  and  fpotted,  but 
this  frequently  is  of  one  plain  colour  which  is  pur¬ 
ple  ;  this  fort  will  continue  flowering  till  the  froft  in 
autumn  puts  a  ftop  to  it,  and  the  flowers  having  an 
agreeable  fcent,  renders  them  valuable.  The  painted 
Lady  is  chiefly  admired  for  the  livelinefs  of  its  co¬ 
lour,  for  it  is  not  fo  fweet,  or  of  fo  long  continuance 
as  .  the  other. 

The  common  Pinks  are  propagated  either  by  feeds, 
which  is  the  way  to  obtain  new  varieties,  or  by  makv 
ing  layers  of  them,  as  is  prabtifed  ior  Carnations ;  or 
by  planting  flips,  which,  if  carefully  managed,  will 
take  root  very  well. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  feeds,  there  fhould  be 
care  taken  in  the  choice  of  them,  and  only  the  feeds 
of  the  beft  forts  faved,  where  the  perfons  are  curious 
to  have  the  Aneft  flowers.  Thefe  feeds  may  be  fown 
in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  hereafter  directed  for  the  Carnation ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  as  the  Pinks  are  lefs 
tender,  they  may  be  more  hardily  treated.  T  hole 
which  are  propagated  by  layers,  mult  be  alfo  ma¬ 
naged  as  the  Carnation,  tor  which  there  are  full  in- 
ftrudtions  hereafter  given.  The  old  Man’s  Head  and 
painted  Lady  Pinks,  are  commonly  propagated  this 
way,  but  moft  of  the  other  forts  are  propagated  from 
flips. 

The  beft  time  to  plant  the  flips  of  Pinks  is  about 
end  of  July,  when,  if  there  fhould  happen  rain,  it 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  them  ;  but  if  the  weather 
fhould  prove  dry,  they  will  require  to  •  be  watered 
every  other  day,  until  they  have  taken  root ;  thefe 

fhould 
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fliould  be  planted  in  a  toady  border,  and  the  ground 
toould  be  dug  well,  and  all  the  clods  broken,  and  it 
no  rain  falls,  it  toould  be  well  loaked  with  water  a 
few  hours  before  the  flips  are  planted  •,  then  the  flips 
toould  be  taken  from  the  plants,  and  all  their  lower 
leaves  (tripped  off,  and  planted  as  foon  as  pofllble  al¬ 
ter,  for  if  they  are  flittered  to  lie  long  after  they  are 
taken  from  the  plants,  they  will  wither  and  fpoil  •, 
thefe  need  not  be  planted  at  a  greater  diltance  than 
three  inches  fquare,  and  the  ground  muft  be  doted 
very  hard  about  them  ;  then  they  mutt  be  well  wa¬ 
tered,  and  this  mutt  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found 
neceflary,  till  the  cuttings  have  taken  root ;  after 
which  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds  till  autumn,  when  tney  toould 
be  tranfplanted  to  die  borders  of  the  flower-garden 
where  they  are  to  remain.  There  are  tome  who  plant 
the  flips  of  Pinks  later  in  the  feafon  than  is  here  di¬ 
rected  •,  but  thole  plants  are  never  fo  ftrong  nor  flower 
fo  well,  as  thofe  which  are  early  planted. 

We  fliall  next  proceed  to  the  qulture  of  the  Carna¬ 
tion  ;  thefe  the  florifts  diftinguito  into  four  dalles. 
The  fir  ft  they  call  Flakes ;  thefe  are  of  two  colours 
only,  and  their  ftripes  are  large,  going  quite  through 
the  leaves. 

The  fecond  are  called  Bizarrs ;  thefe  have  flowers 
ftriped  or  variegated  with  three  or  four  different  co¬ 
lours,  in  irregular  fpots  and  ftripes. 

The  third  are  called  Piquettes ;  thefe  flowers  have 
always  a  white  ground,  and  are  fpotted  (or  pounced, 
as  they  call  it)  with  fcarlet,  red,  purple,  or  other 
colours. 

The  fourth  are  called  painted  Ladies  •,  thefe  have 
their  petals  of  a  red  or  purple  colour  on  the  upper 
fide,  and  are  white  underneath. 

Of  each  of  thefe  clafles  there  are  numerous  varieties, 
but  chiefly  of  the  Piquettes,  which  fome  years  ago 
were  chiefly  in  efteem  with  the  florifts,  but  of  late 
years  the  Flakes  have  been  in  greater  requeft  than  any 
of  the  other  kinds.  To  enumerate  the  varieties  of 
the  chief  flowers  in  any  one  of  thefe  clafles,  would 
be  needlefs,  fince  every  country  produces  new  flowers 
almoft  every  year ;  fo  that .  thofe  flowers,  which,  at 
their  firft  raifing,  were  greatly  valued,  are  in  two  or 
three  years  become  fo  common,  as  to  be  of  little 
Worth,  efpecially  if  they  are  defective  in  any  one  pro¬ 
perty.  Therefore  (where  flowers  are  fo  liable  to  mu¬ 
tability,  either  from  the  fancy  of  the  owner,  or  that 
better  kinds  are  yearly  produced  from  feeds,  which, 
with  good  florifts,  always  take  place  of  older  or  worfe 
flowers,  which  are  turned  out  of  the  garden  to  make 
room  for  them)  it  would  be  but  fuperfiuous  in  this 
place  to  give  a  lift  of  their  names,  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  borrowed  either  from  the  names  and  titles  of 
noblemen,  or  from  the  perfon’s  name,  or  place  of 
abode,  who  raifed  it. 

Thefe  flowers  are  propagated  either  from  feeds  (by 
which  new  flowers  are  obtained),  or  from  layers,  for 
the  increafe  ol  thofe  forts  which  are  worthy  maintain- 
ing  •,  but  I  toall  firft  lay  down  the  method  of  propa¬ 
gating  them  from  feeds,  which  is  thus : 

Having  obtained  fome  good  feeds,  either  of  your 
own  having,  or  from  a  triend  that  you  can  confide  in, 
about  the  middle  ot  April,  prepare  fome  pots  or  boxes 
(according  to  the  quantity  ot  feed  you  have  to  fow) ; 
thefe  toould  be  filled  with  fretli  light  earth  mixed  with 
rotten  neats  dung,  which  toould  be  ■well  incorporated 
together  then  fow  your  feeds  thereon  (but  not  too 
thick)  covering  it  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  the 
fame  light  earth,  placing  the  pots  or  cafes  fo  as  to  re- 
cewe  the  morning  fun  only  till  eleven  of  the  clock, 
observing  alto  to  refreto  the  earth  with  w(ater  as  often 
as  it  may  require.  In  about  a  month’s  time  your 
p  ants  will  come  up,  and  it  kept  clear  from  weeds, 
an  duly  watered,  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  about  the 
latter  end  of  July  •  at  which  time  you  toould  prepare 

on}e  a;s  ffe  lame  fort  of  earth  as  was  directed 
to  o,  them  in)  in  an  open  airy  fituation,  in  which 
yen  io u  t  plant  them  at  about  three  inches  fquare, 
o  i  eivmg  to  water  and  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken 
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new  root,  then  you  muft  obferve  to  keep  them  dear 
from  weeds  •,  in  thefe  beds  they  may  remain  until  the 
end  of  Auguft,  by  which  time  they  will  have 
grown  fo  large  as  almoft  to  meet  each  other  •,  then 
prepare  fome  mere  beds  of  the  like  good  earth  (in 
quantity  proportionable  to  the  flowers  you  have  raif¬ 
ed)  in  which  you  toould  plant  them  at  fix  inches  dif- 
tance  each  way,  and  not  above  four  rows  in  each  bed, 
for  the  more  conveniently  laying  fuch  of  them  as  may 
prove  worthy  prelerving,  for  in  thefe  beds  they  fhould 
remain  to  flower. 

The  alleys  between  thefe  beds  fliould  be  two  feet 
wide,  that  you  may  pat's  between  the  beds  to  weed 
and  clean  them.  If  the  feafon  toould  prove  very  dry 
at  this  time,  they  fliould  not  be  tranfplanted  till  there 
is  fome  rain  ;  fo  that  it  may  happen  to  be  the  middle, 
or  latter  end  of  September  fome  years,  before  there 
may  be  wet  enough  to  moiften  the  ground  for  this 
purpofe  •,  but  if  there  is  time  enough  for  the  plants 
to  get  good  root  before  the  froft  comes  on,  it  will  be 
fufficient.  If  the  winter  toould  prove  fevere,  the 
beds  toould  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  that  they  may 
be  covered  with  mats,  otherwife  many  of  the  plants 
may  be  deftroyed,  for  the  good  flowers  are  not  fo 
hardy  as  the  ordinary  ones  of  this  genus.  There  will 
be  no  other  culture  wanting  to  thefe,  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds,  and  when  they  tooot  up  their 
ftalks  to  flower,  they  muft  be  fupported  by  fticks  to 
prevent  their  breaking.  When  your  flowers  begin  1 
to  blow,  you  muft  look  over  them  to  fee  which  of 
them  proffer  to  make  good  flowers,  which  as  foon  as  j 
you  difeover,  you  toould  lay  down  all  the  layers  upon 
them  ;  thofe  which  are  well  marked,  and  blow  whole 
without  breaking  their  pods,  toould  be  referved  to 
plant  in  borders,  to  furnith  you  with  feed ;  and  thofe 
which  burft  their  pods,  and  feem  to  have  good  pro-  ; 
perties,  toould  be  planted  in  pots,  to  try  what  their 
flowers  will  be,  when  managed  according  to  art; 
and  it  is  not  till  the  fecond  year  that  you  can  pro-  1 
nounce  what  the  value  of  a  flower  will  be,  which  1 
is  in  proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  its  properties ; 
but,  that  you  may  be  well  acquainted  with  what  the 
florifts  call  good  properties,  I  toall  here  fet  them 
down. 

1.  The  them  of  the  flower  toould  be  ftrong,  and  able 
to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  flower  without  hanging 
down. 

2.  The  petals  (or  leaves)  of  the  flower  toould  be 
long,  broad,  and  ftiff,  and  pretty  eafy  to  expand,  or 
(as  the  florifts  term  them)  toould  be  free  flowers^ 

3.  The  middle  pod  of  the  flower  toould  not  advance 
too  high  above  the  other  petals  of  the  flower. 

4.  The  colours  toould  be  bright,  and  equally  marked 
all  over  the  flower. 

5.  The  flower  toould  be  very  full  of  leaves,  fo  as  to 
render  it,  when  blown,  very  thick  and  high  in  the  ; 
middle,  and  the  outfide  perfectly  round. 

Flaving  made  choice  of  fuch  of  your  flowers  as  pro-  , 
mile  well  for  the  large  fort,  thefe  you  toould  mark  fe- 
parately  for  pots,  and  the  round  whole  blowing  flow- 
ers  for  borders  ;  you  toould  pull  up  all  Angle  flowers,  * 
or  fuch  as  are  ill-coloured,  and  not  worth  prelerving,  4 
that  your  good  flowers  may  have  the  more  air  and  ; 
room  to  grow  ftrong  ;  thefe  having  been  laid  at  a  pro-  ' 
per  feafon,  as  foon  as  they  have  taken  root  (which  will  ? 
be  fome  time  in  Auguft)  they  toould  be  taken  off,  and  1 
planted  out,  thofe  that  blow  large,  in  pots,  and  the 
other  in  borders  (as  hath  been  already  directed). 

Of  late  years  the  whole-blowing  flowers  have  been.,; 
much  more  efteemed  than  thofe  large  flowers  which  ( 
burft  their  pods,  but  efpecially  thofe  round  flowers  ^ 
which  have  broad  ftripes  of  beautiful  colours,  and  ;: 
round  Role  leaves,  of  which  kinds  there  have  been  a  J 
great  variety  introduced  from  France  within  theie  few  \\ 
years;  but  as  thefe  French  flowers  are  extremely  apt  * 
to  degenerate  to  plain  colours,  and  being  much  ten-  i 
derer  than  thofe  which  are  brought  up  in  England,  i 
there  are  not  fuch  great  prices  given  for  the  plants  ; 
now,  as  have  been  a  few  years  paft ;  from  the  pre-'  I 
lent  tafte  for  thefe  whole-blowing  Flake  flowers,  many  I 
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of  the  old  varieties ,  which  hid  been  turned  out  of 
the  gardens  of  the  florifbs  many  years  ago,  to  make 
room  for  the  large  flowers,  which  were  then  in  falhion, 
have  been  received  again  ;  and  large  prices  have  been 
paid  of  late  for  fuch  flowers  as  fome  years  ago  were 
ibid  for  one  (hilling  a  dozen,  or  lei's,  which  is  a 
ftrong  proof  of  the  variablenefs  of  the  fancies  of  the 
florifts. 

But  I  lhall  now  proceed  to  give  fome  diredlions  for 
propagating  thefe  flowers  by  layers,  and  the  necef- 
fary  care  to  be  taken  in  order  to  blow  them  fair  and 
large. 

The  bed  feafon  for  laying  thefe  flowers  is  in  June, 
as  foon  as  the  ihoots  are  ftrong  enough  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  which  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : 
after  having  ftripped  off  the  leaves  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  ihoot  intended  to  be  laid,  make  choice  of 
a  ftrong  joint  about  the  middle  part  of  the  ihoot  (not 
too  near  the  heart  of  the  ihoot,  nor  in  the  hard  part 
next  the  old  plant) ;  then  with  your  penknife  make  a 
flit  in  the  middle  of  the  ihoot  from  the  joint  upwards 
half  way  to  the  other  joint,  or  more,  according  to 
their  diftance ;  then  with  your  knife  cut  the  tops  of 
the  leaves,  and  alfo  cut  off  the  fwelling  part  of  the 
joint  where  the  flit  is  made,  fo  that  the  part  flit  may 
be  ihaped  like  a  tongue ;  for  if  that  outward  Ikin 
is  left  on,  it  would  prevent  their  puihing  out 
roots  •,  then  having  loofened  the  earth  round  the  plant, 
and,  if  need  be,  raifed  it  with  freih  mould,  that  it 
may  be  level  with  the  ihoot  intended  to  be  laid  down, 
left  by  the  ground  being  too  low,  by  forcing  down 
the  fhoot  you  fplit  it  off ;  then  with  your  finger  make 
a  hollow  place  in  the  earth,  juft  where  the  fhoot  is  to 
come,  and  with  your  thumb  and  finger  bend  the  fhoot 
gently  into  the  earth,  obferving  to  keep  the  top  as 
upright  as  poflible,  that  the  flit  may  be  open  ;  and 
being  provided  with  forked  flicks  for  that  purpofe, 
thruft  one  of  them  into  the  ground,  fo  that  the  fork¬ 
ed  part  may  take  hold  of  the  layer,  in  order  to  keep 
it  down  in  its  proper  place  ;  then  gently  cover  the 
(hank  of  the  layer  with  the  fame  fort  of  earth,  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  gentle  watering  to  fettle  the  earth  about  it, 
obferving  to  repeat  the  fame  as  often  as  is  necefiary, 
i'n  order  to  promote  their  rooting.  In  about  five 
or  fix  weeks  after  this,  the  layers  will  have  taken 
root  fufficient  to  bp  tranfplanted ;  againft  which 
time  you  fhould  be  provided  with  proper  earth  for 
them,  which  may  be  compofed  after  the  following 
manner : 

Make  choice  of  fome  good  up-land  pafture,  or  a 
common  that  is  of  a  hazel  earth,  or  light  fandy 
loam  ;  dig  from  the  furface  of  this  your  earth  about 
eight  inches  deep,  taking  all  the  turf  with  it ;  let  this 
be  laid  in  a  heap  to  rot  and  mellow  for  one  year,  turn¬ 
ing  it  once  a  month,  that  it  may  fweeten ;  then  mix 
about  a  third  part  of  rotten  neats  dung,  or  for  want 
of  that,  fome  rotten  dung  from  a  Cucumber  or  Me¬ 
lon-bed  ;  let  this  be  well  mixed  together,  and  if  you 
can  get  it  time  enough  before-hand,  let  them  lie 
mixed  fix  or  eight  months  before  it  is  ufed,  turning  it 
feveral  times,  the  better  to  incorporate  their  parts. 
Obferve,  that  although  I  have  mentioned  this  mix¬ 
ture  as  the  belt  for  thefe  flowers,  yet  you  mull  not  ex¬ 
pert  to  blow  your  flowers  every  year  equally  large  in 
the  fame  compofition ;  therefore  fome  people  who  are 
extremely  fond  of  having  their  flowers  lucceed  well, 
alter  their  compofitions  every  year  in  this  manner, 
viz.  one  year  they  mix  the  freih  earth  with  neats 
dung,  which  is  cold  ;  the  next  year  with  rotten  horfe 
dung,  which  is  of  a  warmer  nature,  adding  thereto 
fome  white  fea  fand  to  make  the  earth  lighter. 

But,  for  my  part,  I  ihould  rather  advife  the  plant¬ 
ing  two  or  three  layers  of  each  of  the  beft  kinds  in 
a  bed  of  freih  earth  not  over  dunged,  which  plants 
ihould  only  be  fuffered  to  ihew  their  flowers,  that  you 
may  be  lure  they  are  right  in  their  kind  and  colours ; 
and  when  you  are  fatisfied  in  that  particular,  cut  off  the 
fiower-ftems,  and  do  not  fuffer  them  to  fpend  the  roots 
in  blowing,  by  which  means  you  will  ftrengthen  your 
layers.  And  it  is  from  thefe  beds  I  would  make 
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choice  of  fome  of  the  beft  plants  for  the  next  year's, 
blowing,  always  obferving  to  have  a  fucceffion  of 
them  yearly,  by  which  means  you  may  have  every 
year  fine  flowers,  provided  the  feafon  proves  favoura¬ 
ble  :  for  it  is  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  lav- 
ers  taken  from  fuch  roots  as  have  been  exhaufted  in 
producing  large  flowers,  and  have  been  forced  by  art 
to  the  utmoft  of  their  natural  ftrength,  ihould  be  able 
to  produce  flowers  equally  as  large  as  their  mother 
root  did  the  year  before,  or  as  fuch  layers  as  are  freih 
from  a  poorer  foil,  and  in  greater  health  can  do. 
But  this  being  premifed,  let  us  proceed  to  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  thefe  layers,  which  (as  I  faid  before)  ihould  be 
done  in  Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  September. 

The  common  method  ufed  by  moil  florifts  is,  to 
plant  their  layers  at  this  feafon,  two  in  each  pot  (the 
fize  of  which  pots  are  about  nine  inches  over  in  the 
clear  at  the  top)  ^  in  thefe  pots  they  are  to  remain  for 
bloom  •,  and  therefore,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year, 
they  take  off  as  much  of  the  earth  from  the  furface 
of  the  pots  as  they  can,  without  disturbing  their 
roots,  filling  the  pots  up  again  with  the  fame  good 
freih  earth  as  the  pots  were  before  filled  with.  But 
there  is  fome  difficulty  in  flickering  a  great  quantity 
of  thefe  flowers  in  winter,  when  they  are  planted  in 
fuch  large  pots,  which  in  moil  winters  they  will  re¬ 
quire,  more  or  lefs ;  my  method  therefore  is,  to  put 
them  fingly  into  halfpenny  pots  in  autumn,  and  in  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  October,  to  fet  thefe  pots  into 
a  bed  of  old  tanners  bark,  which  has  loft  its  heat,  and 
cover  them  with  a  common  frame  (fuch  as  is  ufed 
for  raffing  Cucumbers  and  Melons) ;  and  in  two  of 
thefe  frames,  which  contain  fix  lights,  may  be  fet  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  thefe  pots  :  in  thefe  frames  you 
may  give  them  as  much  free  air  as  you  pleafe,  by  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  lights  every  day  when  the  weather  is  mild, 
and  putting  them  on  only  in  bad  weather  and  great 
rains ;  and  if  the  winter  Ihould  prove  fevere,  it  is 
only  the  covering  the  glaffes  with  mats,  ftraw,  or 
Peafe-haulm,  fo  as  to  keep  out  the  froft,  which  will 
effectually  preferve  your  plants  in  the  utmoft  vigour. 
In  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  February,  if  the  feafon 
is  good,  you  muft  tranfplant  thefe  layers  into  pots 
for  their  bloom  (the  fize  of  which  Ihould  be  about 
eight  inches  over  at  the  top  in  the  clear)  in  the  do¬ 
ing  of  which,  obferve  to  put  fome  potfherds  or  oyfter- 
Ihells  over  the  holes  in  the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  to 
keep  the  earth  from  Hopping  them,  which  would  de¬ 
tain  the  water  in  the  pots  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
the  flowers :  then  fill  thefe  pots  about  half  way  with 
the  fame  good  compoft  as  was  before  dire&ed,  and 
Ihake  the  plants  out  of  the  ftnall  pots  with  all  the 
earth  about  the  roots ;  then  with  your  hands  take  off 
fome  of  the  earth  round  the  outfide  of  the  ball,  and 
from  the  furface  taking  off  the  fibres  of  the  roots  on 
the  outfide  of  the  ball  of  earth  ;  then  put  one  good 
plant  exadlly  in  the  middle  of  each  pot,  fo  that  it  may 
ftand  well  as  to  the  height,  i.  e.  not  fo  low  as  to  bury 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  with  earth,  nor  fo  high,  that 
the  Ihank  may  be  above  the  rim  of  the  pot  j  then  fill 
the  pot  up  with  the  earth  before-mentioned,  clofing 
it  gently  to  the  plant  with  your  hands,  giving  it  a 
little  water,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  to  fettle  the  earth 
about  it ;  then  place  thefe  pots  in  a  fituation  where 
they  may  be  defended  from  the  north  wind,  obferv-.s 
ing  to  give  them  gentle  waterings,  as  the  feafon  may 
require. 

In  this  place  they  may  remain  till  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  April,  when  you  Ihould  prepare  a  ftage  of 
boards  to  fet  the  pots  upon,  which  Ihould  be  fo  or¬ 
dered  as  to  have  little  cifterns  of  wrater  round  each 
poll,  to  prevent  the  infedls  from  getting  to  your  flow¬ 
ers  in  their  bloom,  which,  il  they  are  fuffered  to  do* 
will  mar  all  your  labour,  by  deftroying  all  your  flow¬ 
ers  in  a  Ihort  time  •,  the  chief  and  moil  mifchievous 
infetft  in  this  cafe  is,  the  earwig,  which  will  gnaw  off 
all  the  lower  parts  of  the  petals  of  the  flowers  (which 
are  very  fweet)  and  thereby  caufe  the  whole  flower  to 
fall  to  pieces  but  fince  the  making  one  of  thefe  ftages 
is  ibmewhat  expenfive,  and  not  very  eafy  to  be  un- 
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dcrftood  by  fuch  as  have  never  fcen  them,  I  foal! 
deferibe  a  very  fimple  one,  which  I  have  uied  tor  le- 
veral  years,  which  anfwers  the  purpoie  full  as  well  as 
the  beft  and  mod  expenlive  one  can  do :  firft,  pre¬ 
pare  fome  common  flat  pans,  about  fourteen  or  fixteen 
inches  over,  and  three  inches  deep  ;  place  thefe  two 
and  two  oppofite  to  each  other,  at  about  two  feet 
diftance,  and  at  every  eight  feet  lengthways,  two  of 
thefe  pans-,  in  each  of  thefe  whelm  a  flower-pot, 
which  fhould  be  about  fix  inches  over  at  the  top, 
upfide-down,  and  lay  a  flat  piece  of  timber,  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  three  inches  thick, 
crofs  from  pot  to  pot,  till  you  have  finifhed  the  whole 
length  of  your  ftage  ;  then  lay  your  planks  length¬ 
ways  upon  thefe  timbers,  which  will  hold  two  rows 
of  planks  for  the  fize  pots  which  were  ordered  for  the 
Carnations ;  and  when  you  have  fet  your  pots  upon 
the  ftage,  fill  the  fiat  pans  with  water,  always  ob- 
ferving,  as  it  decreafes  in  the  pans,  to  repltmfh  it, 
whichVill  effectually  guard  your  flowers  againft  in¬ 
fers  -,  for  they  do  not  care  to  fwim  over  water,  fo 
that  if  by  this,  or  any  other  contrivance,  the  paffage 
from  the  ground  to  the  ftage,  on  which  the  pots  are 
placed,  is  defended  by  a  furface  of  water  three  or 
four  inches  broad,  and  as  much  in  depth,  it  will  ef¬ 
fectually  prevent  thefe  vermin  from  getting  to  the 
flowers. 

This  ftage  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fituation  open  to  the 
fouth-eaft,  but  defended  from  the  weft  winds,  to 
which  thefe  ftages  muft  not  be  expofed,  left  the  pots 
fhould  be  blown  down  by  the  violence  of  that  wind, 
which  is  often  very  trou’olefome  at  the  feafon  when 
thefe  flowers  blow ;  indeed  they  fhould  be  defended 
by  trees  at  fome  diftance,  from  the  winds  of  every 
point*,  but  thefe  trees  fhould  not  be  too  near  the 
ftage,  nor  by  any  means  place  them  near  walls,  or 
tall  buildings,  for  in  fuch  fituations  the  ftems  of  the 
flowers  will  draw  up  too  weak.  About  this  time,  viz. 
the  middle  of  April,  your  layers  will  begin  to  fhoot 
up  for  flower ;  you  muft  therefore  be  provided  with 
fome  fquare  deal  Hicks,  about  four  feet  and  a  half 
long,  which  fhould  be  thicker  toward  the  bottom, 
and  planed  off  taper  at  the  top ;  thefe  fticks  fhould 
be  carefully  ftuck  into  the  pots  as  near  as  pofiible  to 
the  plant,  without  injuring  it;  then  with  a  flender 
piece  of  bafs  mat,  fallen  the  fpindle  to  the  flick  to 
prevent  its  being  broken ;  this  you  muft  often  repeat, 
as  the  fpindle  advances  in  height,  and  alfo  obferve 
to  pull  off  all  fide  fpindles  as  they  are  produced,  and 
never  let  more  than  two  fpindles  remain  upon  one 
root,  nor  above  one,  if  you  intend  to  blow  exceeding 
large.  Toward  the  beginning  of  June  your  flowers 
will  have  attained  their  greateft  height,  and  their  pods 
will  begin  to  fwell,  and  fome  of  the  earlieft  begin  to 
open  on  one  fide ;  you  muft  therefore  obferve  to  let 
it  open  in  two  other  places  at  equal  angles ;  this  muft 
be  done  fo  foon  as  you  perceive  the  pod  break,  other- 
wife  your  flower  will  run  out  on  one  fide,  and  be  in 
a  fhort  time  paft  recovering,  fo  as  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  flower,  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  flowers  begin 
to  open,  you  muft  cover  them  with  glaffes  which  are 
made  for  that  purpoie,  in  the  following  manner : 
Upon  the  top  of  the  glafs,  exadlly  in  the  center,  is 
a  tin  collar,  or  locket,  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
fquare,  for  the  flower-flick  to  come  through ;  to  this 
locket  are  foldered  eight  flips  of  lead  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances,  which  are  about  fix  inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  ipread  open  at  the  bottom  about  four  inches 
afunder ;  into  thefe  flips  of  lead  are  faftened  flips  of 
glafs,  cut  according  to  the  diftances  of  the  lead, 
which,  when  they  are  fixed  in,  are  bordered  round 
the  bottom  with  another  flip  of  lead  quite  round,  fo 
that  the  glafs  hath  eight  angles,  with  the  locket  in 
the  middle,  and  fpread  open  at  the  bottom  about 
eleven  inches  wide. 

^  hcen  '  °Ur  ^owers  are  open  enough  to  cover  with 
t  efe  glaffes,  you  rrjuft  make  a  hole  through  your 
fiower-ftick,  exaclly  to  the  height  of  the  under  part 
ot  the  pod,  through  which  you  fhould  put.a  piece  of 
ma  wire  about  fix  inches  long,  making  a  ring  at 
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one  end  of  the  wire  to  contain  the  pod,  into  which 
ring  you  fhould  fix  the  ftem  of  the  flower ;  then  cut 
off  all  the  tyings  of  bafs,  and  thruft  the  ftem  of  the 
flower  fo  far  from  the  ftick,  as  may  give  convenient 
room  for  the  flower  to  expand  without  prefling  againft 
the  ftick ;  to  which  diftance  you  may  fix  it,  by  turn¬ 
ing  your  wire  fo  as  not  to  draw  back  through  the 
hole ;  then  make  another  hole  through  the  ftick,  at 
a  convenient  diftance  above  the  flower,  through  which 
you  fhould  put  a  piece  of  wire,  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  which  is  to  fupport  the  glaffes  from  Hiding 
down  upon  the  flowers  ;  and  be  fure  to  obferve,  that 
the  glaffes  are  not  placed  fo  high’  as  to  admit  the 'fun 
and  rain  under  them  to  the  flowers,  nor  fo  low  as  to 
fcorch  their  leaves  with  the  heat.  At  this  time  alfo, 
or  a  few  days  after,  as  you  (hall  judge  necefiary, 
you  fhould  cut  fome  fliff  paper,  cards,  or  fome  fuch 
thing,  into  collars  about  four  inches  over,  and  ex¬ 
actly  round,  cutting  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it  about  i 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  diameter,  for  the  bottom  of 
the  flower  to  be  let  through ;  then  place  thefe  collars 
about  them,  to  fupport  the  petals  of  the  flower  from 
hanging  down  ;  this  collar  fhould  be  placed  with'  in- 
fide  the  calyx  of  the  flower,  and  fhould  be  fupported 
thereby  ;  then  obferve  from  day  to  day  what  prdgrds 
your  flowers  make  ;  and  if  one  fide  comes  out  fafter 
than  the  other,  you  fhould  turn  the  pot  about,  and 
fhift  the  other  fide  towards  the  fun ;  and  alfo  if  the 
weather  proves  very  hot,  you  fhould  fhade  the  glaffes 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  with  Cabbage  leaves,  &c.  to  - 
prevent  their  being  fcorched,  or  forced  out  too  foon ; 
and  when  the  middle  pod  begins  to  rife,  you  fliol.  J 
take  out  the  calyx  thereof  with  a  pair  of  nippers  ' 
made  for  that  purpofe ;  but  this  fhould  not  be  done  ! 
too  foon,  left  the  middle  part  of  the  flower  fhould 
advance  too  high  above  the  fides,  which  will  greatly 
diminifh  the  beauty  of  it :  and  you  fhould  alfo  ob¬ 
ferve  whether  there  are  more  leaves  in  the  flower, 
than  can  properly  be  expanded  for  want  of  room ;  in 
which  cale  you  fhould  put  out  fome  of  the  lowermofl 
or  molt  unlikely  leaves  to  fpread,  drawing  out  and 
expanding  the  others  at  the  fame  time :  and  Vvhen 
your  flowers  are  fully  blown,  if  you  cut  them  off, 
you  fhould  put  on  a  frefh  collar  of  fliff  paper,  which 
fhould  be  cut  exadlly  to  the  fize  of  the  flower,  that 
it  may  fupport  the  petals  to  their  full  width,  but  not 
to  be  leen  wider  than  the  flower  in  any  part :  when 
this  is  put  on,  you  muft  draw  out  the  wideft  leaves 
to  form  the  outfide  of  the  flower,  which  although 
they  fhould  be  in  the  middle  (as  it  often  happens,) 
yet  by  removing  the  other  leaves  they  may  be  drawn 
down,  and  fo  the  next  longeft  leaves  upon  them  j 
again,  that  the  whole  flower  may  appear  equally  glo¬ 
bular  without  any  hollow  parts.  In  the  doing  of  this,  | 
fome  florifts  are  fo  curious  as  to  render  an  indifferent  ‘ 
flower  very  handfome ;  and  on  this  depends,  in  a  < 
great  meafure,  the  ikiil  of  the  artift  to  produce  large  ; 
fine  flowers. 

During  the  flowering  feafon,  particular  care  fhould 
be  taken  not  to  let  them  fuffer  for  want  of  water,  . 
which  fhould  by  no  means  be  raw  fpring  water';  nor  I 
do  I  approve  of  compound  waters,  fuch  as  are  en-  « 
riched  with  various  forts  of  dung;  but  the  beft  and  1 
moil  natural  water  is  that  of  a  fine  foft  river ;  next  \ 
to  that  is  pond  water,  or  ftanding  water ;  but  if  you  | 
have  no  other  than  fpring  water,  it  fhould  be  expofed  •, 
to  the  fun  and  air  two  days  before  it  is  ufed,  other-  \ 
wife  it  will  give  the  flowers  the  canker  and  fpoil  1 
them. 

The  directions  here  given  are  chiefly  for  the  ma-  1 
nagement  of  thofe  large  Carnations,  which  require  the  1 
greateft  fkill  of  the  florifts,  to  have  them  in  perfec-  I 
tion  •,  but  as  of  late  years  thefe  have  not  been  fo  much  r 
in  efteem  as  formerly,  and  thofe  flowers  which  do  l)1 
not  break  their  pods,  and  are  termed  whole  Blowers,  * 
have  now  the  preference.  Thefe  are  generally  planted  1 
in  pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  large  I 
flowers,  but  do  not  require  fo  much  trouble  to  bk>w-.i 
them  :  all  that  is  neeeffary  to  be  done  for  thefe,  is  to  I 
fallen  their  ftems  up  to  flower-flicks  to  prevent  the:r  I 
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being  broken,  and  to  take  off  the  pods  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  leaving  only  the  top 
bud  to  flower,  if  they  are  intended  to  be  large  and 
fa*r ;  and  when  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  if  they 
are  fcreened  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
alfo  from  wet,  they  will  continue  much  longer  in 
beauty. 

But  although  the  molt  valuable  of  thefe  flowers  are 
ufually  planted  in  pots,  and  thus  carefully  treated,  yet 
many  of  thefe  whole  blowing  flowers  may  be  planted 
in  beds,  or  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where  they 
are  fome  of  the  principal  ornaments  during  their 
continuance  in  flower,  which  is  from  the  beginning 
of  July  till  the  middle  of  Auguft,  efpecially  if  the 
feveral  colours  are  properly  intermixed  5  for  the  Flakes 
and  Bizarrs  Ihould  be  intermixed  with  the  Picquettes, 
and  not  planted  feparate,  unlefs  where  they  are  de~ 
figned  for  faving  the  feeds ;  in  which  cafe,  thofe 
which  are  the  fineft  of  each  fort,  Ihould  be  planted 
in  beds  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  efpecially 
where  perfons  are  defirous  to  keep  them  diftinbt  ;  for 
where  the  forts  are  blended  together,  there  will  be 
an  admixture  of  their  farina,  fo  that  the  feeds  will 
vary,  and  not  produce  the  particular  kinds ;  though 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  feen  any  Flake  flowers 
arife  from  feeds  of  the  Picquettes,  nor  vice  versa. 
The  flowers  which  are  planted,  in  the  full  ground, 
generally  produce  feeds  better  than  thofe  in  pots ; 
but  whoever  propofes  to  raife  a  fupply  of  new  flowers 
from  feeds,  muff  always  obferve  to  fave  the  belt  of 
their  feedling  flowers  for  this  purpofe  *,  for  it  is  well 
known,  that  after  any  of  thefe  flowers  have  been  a 
few  years  propagated  by  layers,  they  become  barren, 
and  do  not  feed ;  which  is  alfo  the  cale  with  molt 
other  plants  which  are  propagated  by  flips,  layers,  or 
cuttings;  fo  that  the  young  plants  which  have  been 
newly  obtained  from  feeds,  are  always  the  moft  pro- 
duftive  of  feeds  :  the  plants  which  are  propagated  by 
layers  or  flips,  will  always  continue  to  produce  the 
fame  flowers,  fo  that  when  a  fine  variety  is  obtained, 
it  is  this  way  propagated  and  maintained ;  but  all  the 
new  varieties  come  from  feeds,  fo  that  all  thofe  who 
are  curious  in  thefe  flowers,  annually  fow  their  feeds. 
I  fhall  next  proceed  to  the  culture  of  that  fpecies, 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Sweet-Wil¬ 
liam  of  this  there  are  a  great  variety  of  different 
colours,  which  are  Angle,  and  three  or  four  with  double 
flowers:  fome  of  thefe  have  narrow  leaves,  which 
were  formerly  titled  Sweet  Johns,  but  of  late  that 
diftin&ion  has  not  been  made,  becaufe  they  are  found 
to  vary  when  raifed  from  feeds. 

Some  of  the  Angle  flowers  have  very  rich  colours, 
which  frequently  vary  in  thofe  of  the  fame  bunch 
there  are  others  with  fine  variegated  flowers,  and 
others  whofe  middles  are  of  a  foft  red,  bordered  with 
white,  which  are  called  Painted  Ladies ;  but  where 
perfons  are  defirous  to  preferve  any  of  thefe  varieties 
in  perfection,  the  belt  flowers  of  each  Ihould  be  par¬ 
ticularly  marked,  and  no  other  permitted  to  Hand 
near  them,  left  their  farina  Ihould  impregnate  them, 
which  would  caufe  them  to  vary. 

That  which  is  called  the  Painted  Lady  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liam,  is  a  very  beautiful  variety ;  the  ftalks  of  this 
do  not  rife  fo  high  as  moft  of  the  other ;  the  bunches 
of  flowers  are  larger,  and  produced  more  in  the  form 
of  an  umbel,  the  flowers  Handing  equal  in  height, 
make  a  better  appearance  :  there  are  others  whofe 
ftalks  rife  three  feet  high,  and  the  flowers  of  a  very 
deep  red  or  fcarlet  colour.  Thefe  all  flower  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  Carnations,  which  renders  them 
lefs  valuable,  becaufe  they  have  no  fcent. 

The  Angle  kinds  of  thefe  flowers  are  generally  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  the  latter  end 
of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  in  a  bed  of 
light  earth,  and  in  June  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant 
out  at  which  time  you  muft  prepare  fome  beds 
ready  for  them,  and  fet  them  at  fix  inches  diftance 
every  way :  in  thefe  beds  they  may  remain  till  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  at  which  time  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden  or  wildernefs. 
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Thefe  will  flower  the  next  year  in  June,  and  perfect 
their  feeds  in  Auguft,  which  you  fhould  fave  front 
the  belt  coloured  flowers  for  a  fupply. 

1  hey.  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  flipping  their  roots 
at  Michaelmas ;  but  this  is  feldom  pradifed,  fince 
their  feedling  roots  will  always  blow  the  ftrongeft,  and 
new  varieties  are  obtained  yearly. 

The  four  forts  with  double  flowers  are,  r .  The  broad- 
leaved  fort,  'Which  hath  very  double  flowers,  of  a 
deep  purple  Colour  inclining  to  blue,  which  burfts  its 
pods,  fo  that  it  is  not  fo  much  eftee'hied  as  the  others, 
and  therefore  has  been  lefs  regarded,  and  is'  now  al- 
moft  totally  banifhed  the  gardens  of  the  curious. 
2.  The  Double  Rofe  Sweet  William,  whofe  flowers 
are  of  a  fine  deep  Rofe  colour,  and  fmell  fweet ;  this 
is  much  valued  for  the  beauty  and  fweetnefs  of  its 
flowers.;  the  empalement  (or  pods)  of  thefe  flowers 
never  burft,  fo  the  flowers  remain  with  their  petals 
fully  expanded,  and  do  not  hang  down  loofely  a3 
thofe  of  the  former.  3.  The  Mule,  or  Fairchild’s 
Sweet  William;  it  hath  narrower  leaves  than  either 
of  the  former,  and  is  of  that  variety  called  Sweet 
John  :  this  was  faid  to  have  been  produced  from  feeds 
of  a  Carnation,  which  had  been  impregnated  by  the 
farina  of  the  Sweet  William  ;  the  flowers  of  this  are 
of  a  brighter  red  colour  than  either  of  the  former, 
their  bunches  are  not  quite  fo  large,  but  the  flowers 
have  an  agreeable  odour.  The  fourth  fort  has  fine 
variegated  flowers. 

The  double  kinds  are  propagated  by  layers,  as  the 
Carnations ;  they  love  a  middling  foil,  not  too  light, 
nor  too  heavy  or  ftiff,  nor  too  much  dunged,  which 
very  often  occafions  their  rotting:  thefe  continue 
flowering  for  a  long  time,  and  are  extremely  beautiful, 
efpecially  the  Mule,  which  produces  two  full  blooms 
of  flowers,  one  in  June,  and  the  other  in  July.  This 
is  very  fubjebt  to  canker  and  rot  away,  efpecially  if 
planted  in  a  foil  over  wet  or  too  dry,  or  if  watered 
with  fharp  fpring  water.  Thefe  flowers  being  planted 
in  pots,  are  very  proper  to  adorn  court-yards  at  the 
time  they  are  in  flower. 

The  China  Pink  is  generally  fuppofed  an  annual  plant, 
becaufe  the  plants  which  are  raifed  from  feeds  flower 
and  produce  ripe  feeds  the  fame  feafon,  fo  their  roots 
are  not  often  preferved ;  but  where  they  are  planted 
on  a  dry  foil,  they  will  continue  two  years,  and  the 
fecond  year -will  produce  a  greater  number  of  flowers 
than  the  firft.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  very  rich 
colours  in  thefe  flowers,  which  annually  vary  when 
raifed  from  feeds.  The  double  flowers  of  this  fort 
are  moft  efteemed,  though  the  colours  of  the  Angle 
are  more  diftindt  and  beautiful ;  for  the  multiplicity 
of  petals  in  the  double  flowers,  in  a  great  meafure, 
hides  the  deep  fhades,  which  are  toward  the  lower 
part  of  the  petals. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed  about  the  beginning 
of  April ;  this  moderate  heat  is  only  intended  to  for¬ 
ward  the  vegetation  of  the  feeds,  therefore  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  muft  have  a  large  fhare  of  air 
admitted  to  them,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak ; 
and  as  foon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  they  muft  be 
expofed  to  the  open  air ;  in  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month  after,  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  remove ;  then 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  with  good  roots, 
and  planted  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  at  about  three 
inches  afunder,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  from  the 
fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  and  in  dry  weather 
they  muft  have  water  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
The  farther  care  is  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds 
till  the  end  of  May,  at  which  time  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain  for  flowering,  when  they  may  be  taken  up 
with  large  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  fo  as  fcarcely 
to  feel  their  removal,  efpecially  if  it  happens  to  rain 
at  that  time. 

As  thefe  plants  do  not  grow  large,  fo  when  they  are 
planted  fingly  in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden, 
they  do  not  make  fo  fine  an  appearance,  as  where  they 
are  planted  by  themfelves  in  beds ;  or  if  they  arg 
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planted  in  fmali  clurhps,  of  fix  or  eight  roots  in  each, 
Where  the  flowers  being  of  different  colours,  fet  off 
each  other  to  advantage. 

Thofe  who  are  curious  in  thefe  flowers,  take  parti¬ 
cular  care  in  faving  their  feeds,  for  they  never  permit 
any  Angle  flowers  to  ftand  among  their  double,  but 
pull  them  up  as  foon  as  they  fhew  their  flowers,  and 
alfo  draw  out  all  thofe  which  are  not  of  lively  good 
colours ;  where  this  is  obferved,  the  flowers  may  be 
kept  in  great  perfection;  but  where  perfons  have 
trufty  friends,  who  live  at  fome  diftance,  with  whom 
they  can  exchange  feeds  once  in  two  or  three  years, 
it  is  much  better  fo  to  do,  than  to  continue  fowing 
feeds  in  the  fame  place  many  years  in  fucceflion,  and 
this  holds  true  in  molt  forts  of  feeds :  but  the  great 
difficulty  is  to  meet  with  an  honeft  perfon  of  equal 
{kill,  who  will  be  as  careful  in  the  choice  of  his  plants 
for  feed,  as  if  he  was  to  fow  them  himfelf. 

DIAPENSIA.  See  Sanicula. 

DICTAMNUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  468.  Fraxinella. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  430.  tab.  243.  White  Dittany, 
or  Fraxinella  ;  in  French,  Fraxinelle.  This  plant  was 
titled  Fraxinella,  from  Fraxinus  the  Afh-tree,  the 
leaves  of  this  having  fome  refemblance  in  their  form, 
to  thofe  of  the  Afli-tree,  fo  it  was  called  Little  Afh. 
But  as  this  plant  has  been  long  mentioned  under  the 
title  of  Dictamnus  albus,  i.  e.  White  Dittany  in  the 
difpenfaries,  fo  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  adapted  that  title  to 
this  genus. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalemcnt  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  fmali 
oblong  leaves ,  ending  in  points.  The  flower  hath  five 
oblong  petals  which  are  unequal ,  two  of  them  turning  up¬ 
ward ,  two  are  oblique  on  the  fides ,  and  one  turns  down¬ 
ward.  It  hath  ten  rifling  ftamina ,  which  are  as  long  as 
the  petals ,  which  are  fituated  between  the  two  fide  petals ; 
they  are  not  equal  in  length ,  and  are  terminated  by  obtufe 
four-cornered  fummits  ftanding  ere  ft.  In  the  center  is  Ji- 
tuated  a  five-cornered  germen ,  fupporting  a  fhort  incurved 
jlyle ,  crowned  by  an  acute  ftigma  ;  the  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  capfule  with  five  cells ,  each  having  a  comprejfed 
■margin ,  which  fpreads  open  at  their  exterior  parts,  but 
join  together  at  their  inner ,  opening  with  two  valves ,  and 
inclojing  fever al  roundijh ,  hard ,  fhining  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fection  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  diftinft  Species  of  this  genus, 
viz. 

Dictamnus  {Albus).  Hort.  Cliff.  161.  Fraxinella.  Cluf. 
Lift.  99.  and  the  DiCtamnus  albus,  vulgo  Fraxinella. 
C.  B.  P.  222.  White  Dittany ,  commonly  called  Fraxinella. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  this  plant,  one  with  a 
pale  red  flower  ftriped  with  purple,  another  with  a 
white  flower,  and  one  with  fhorter  fpikes  of  flowers ; 
but  as  I  have  obferved  them  to  vary  when  propagated 
by  feeds,  fo  I  efteem  them  only  feminal  varieties. 
This  is  a  very  ornamental  plant  for  gardens,  and  as 
it  requires  very  little  culture,  fo  deferves  a  place  in 
all  good  gardens.  It  hath  a  perennial  root,  which 
ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground,  and  the  head  annually 
increafes  in  flze  •,  thefe  fend  up  many  ftalks,  which 
rile  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves  placed  alternate,  compofed  of  three  or  four 
pair  of  oblong  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one : 
mey  are  fmooth  and  ftift,  fitting  clofe  to  the  midrib, 
which  hath  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  the  upper  fide ; 
the  lobes  (or  fmali  leaves)  placed  on  each  fide  the 
midrib,  are  oblique,  but  thofe  which  terminate  the 
leaf  have  their  fides  equal.  The  flowers  are  produced 
tn  a  long  pyramidal  loofe  lpike  or  thyrfe  •,  on  the  top 
ot  the  ftalk,  which  is  nine  or  ten  inches  long;  the 
bowers  of  one  fort  is  white,  and  of  the  other  they  are 
ot  a  pale  red,  marked  with  red  or  purple  ftripes. 
1  he  whole  plant  when  gently  rubbed,  emits  an  odour 
ime  t.iat  of  Lemon  peel,  but  when  bruiled  has  fome- 
tVin8  a  balfamic  feent.  It  flowers  the  latter  end 

tembw  and  m  ^Une’  and  thC  fCeds  ripen  in  SeP' 

I  hefc  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown 
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in  the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  the  plant 
will  appear  the  following  April  •,  but  when  they  ar 
kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the  fpring,  the  feeds  fel- 
dom  fucceed ;  or  if  they  do  grow,  it  is  the  following 
fpring  before  the  plants  appear,  fo  that  a  whole  year 
is  loft.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be 
conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  and  in  the  autumn 
when  their  leaves  decay,  the  roots  ihould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  planted  in  beds  at  fix  inches  diftance 
every  way ;  thefe  beds  may  be  four  feet  broad,  and 
the  paths  between  them  two,  that  there  may  be  room 
enough  to  pals  between  the  beds  to  weed  them.  In 
thefe  beds  the  plants  may  ftand  two  years,  during 
which  time  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from 
weeds ;  and  if  they  thrive  well,  they  will  be  ftrono- 
enough  to  flower ;  fo  in  the  autumn  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  the  middle  of  the 
borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  thirty  or  forty  years,  producing  more  Items  of 
flowers  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  roots.  All 
the  culture  thefe  require,  is  to  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  the  ground  about  them  dug  every  winter. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  are  ufdft  in  medicine,  and 
efteemed  cordial  and  cephalic,  refilling  putrefa&ion 
and  poifon,  and  are  ufeful  in  malignant  and  peftilen- 
tial  diftempers,  as  alfo  in  epilepfies. 
DICTAMNUS  CRETICUS.  See  Origanum. 
DIERVILLA.  Tourn.  A£t.  R.  Par.  1706.  Loni- 
cera.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  210. 

The  title  of  this  genus  was  given  it  by  Dr.  Tournefort, 
after  Mr.  Dierville,  a  furgeon,  who  brought  this  plant 
from  Acadia. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cut  into  five  parts ,  almojl 
to  the  bottom  ;  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  having  a  tube  at 
the  bottom ,  but  is  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top ,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a  Up  flower ;  it  hath  five  ftamina , 
which  are  terminated  by  oblong  fummits ,  which  are  equal 
with  the  petal.  At  the  bottom  of  the  flower  is  fituatd 
an  oval  germen  fixed  to  the  empalement,  fupporting  a  fender 
Jlyle  equal  with  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Jligma 
the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  pyramidal  berry ,  divided 
into  four  cells ,  which  contain  fmali  round  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  feftion 
of  Tournefort’ s  third  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants 
with  a  tubulous  anomalous  flower  of  one  leaf.  It  is 
ranged  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  under  his  genus  of  Lonicera, 
in  the  firft  fe&ion  of  his  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria 
Monogynia,  the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one; 
ftyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent, 
viz. 

Diervilla  ( Lonicera )  Acadienfis  fruticofa,  flore  luteo. 
Act.  R.  Par.  1706.  Shrubby  Diervilla  of  Acadia  with  a 
yellow  flower.  This  is  the  Lonicera  racemis  termi- 
nalibus  foliis  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  275.  Lonicera 
with  bunches  of  flowers  terminating  the  branches ,  and 
flawed  leaves. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  Europe,  and 
is  now  propagated  in  the  gardens  for  fale.  It  hath 
woody  roots  which  fpread  far  in  the  ground,  and  put 
out  fhoots  at  a  diftance  from  the  principal  ftalk, 
whereby  it  multiplies  greatly  :  the  ftalks  are  ligneous, 
and  feldom  rife  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high ; 
thefe  are  garniihed  with  oblong  heart-lhaped  leaves, 
ending  in  acute  points ;  they  are  very  flightly  fawed 
on  their  edges,  and  are  placed  oppofite,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ftalks :  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  flowers,  which  ufually  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  ftalk  at  the  fitting  on  of  the  leaves,  and 
alfo  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  there  are  two  or  three 
flowers  fuftained  upon  each  foot-ftalk  :  they  are  of  a 
pale  yellow,  and  being  fmali,  make  no  great  ap¬ 
pearance.  Thefe  come  out  in  May,  and  if  the  feafon 
proves  moift  and  cold,  they  frequently  flower  again 
in  Auguft. 

It  is  eafilv  propagated  by  fuckers,  which  it  fends  out 
in  plenty,  and  loves  a  moift  foil  and  fttady  fituatiorr, 
where  the  cold  will  never  injure  it.  "  I 
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DIGIT  ALIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  6j6.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  164.  tab.  73.  Raii  Meth.  Plant.  89.  Foxglove  ; 
in  French,  Digitate. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  permanent  empalement ,  which  is  cut  into  five 
parts-,  the  flower  is  bell-Jhaped ,  of  one  petal ,  with  a 
large  open  tube ,  whofe  bafe  is  cylindrical  and  contracted, 
but  the  brim  is  divided  into  four  parts  fiightly  the  upper 
lip  fpreading  and  indented  at  the  top,  the  lower  is  larger. 
It  hath  four  Jiamina ,  which  are  infer  ted  in  the  bafe  of  the 
petal ,  two  being  longer  than  the  other ,  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  bipartite  acuminated  fummits  -,  the  flower  being 
paft,  the  germen  fwells  to  an  oval  capfule,  having  two 
cells  fitting  on  the  empalement ,  inclofing  many  fmall  angular . 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fodtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia,  the  flower  having  two  long  and  two 
ihorter  ftamina,  and  the  feeds  being  included  in  a 
capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Digitalis  ( Purpurea )  calycinis  foliolis  ovatis  acutis, 
corollis  obtufls,  labio  fuperiore  integro.  Hort.  Upfal. 
178.  Foxglove  whofe  fmall  leaves  of  the  empalement  are 
oval  and  acute ,  the  petals  obtufe ,  and  the  upper  lip  entire. 
Digitalis  purpurea  folio  afpero.  C.  B.  P.  243.  Purple 
Foxglove  with  a  rough  leaf,  or  common  Foxglove. 

2.  Digitalis  (fthapfi)  foliis  decurrentibus.  Lin.  Sp.  867. 
Foxglove  with  running  leaves.  Digitalis  Hifpanica  pur¬ 
purea  minor.  Tourn.  Inft.  165.  Lejfer  Spanifh  purple 
Foxglove. 

3.  Digitalis  ( 'Lutea )  calycinis  foliolis  lanceolatis  co¬ 
rollis  acutis  labio  fuperiore  bifido.  Hort.  Upfal.  178. 
Foxglove  with  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  to  the  empalement ,  an 
acute  petal,  whofe  upper  lip  is  bifid.  Digitalis  minor 
lutea,  parvo  flore.  C.  B.  P.  244.  Lejfer  yellow  Foxglove 
with  a  fmall  flower. 

p  Digitalis  {Magna flore )  foliolis  calycinis  linearibus, 
corollis  acutis,  labio  fuperiore  integro,  foliis  lanceo¬ 
latis.  Foxglove  with  long  narrow  leaves  to  the  empale¬ 
ment,  an  acute  petal,  whofe  upper  lip  is  entire ,  and  fpear- 
Jhaped  leaves.  Digitalis  lutea,  magno  flore.  C.  B.  P. 
244.  Fellow  Foxglove  with  a  larger  flower. 

y  Digitalis  (Ferruginea)  calycinis  foliolis  ovatis  obtu- 
fis,  corollas  labio  inferiore  longitudine  floris.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  6 22.  Foxglove  with  oval  blunt  leaves  to  the 
empalement ,  and  the  lower  lip  of  the  petal  as  long  as  the 
flower.  Digitalis  anguftifolia,  flore  ferrugineo.  C.  R.  P. 
244.  Narrow-leaved  Foxglove  with  an  iron-coloured 
flower. 

5,  Digitalis  {Canarienfls)  calycinis  foliolis  lanceolatis, 
corollis  bilabiatis  acutis,  caule  fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  622.  Foxglove  with  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  to  the  em¬ 
palement,  an  acute  petal  with  two  lips,  and  a  Jhrubby 
Jlalk.  ■  Digitalis  acanthoides  Canarienfls  frutefeens, 
flore  aureo.  Hort.  Ami  2.  p  105.  Shrubby  Canary 
Foxglove  like  Bearjbreech,  with  a  golden  flower. 

7.  Digitalis  ( Orient  alls )  calycinis  foliolis  acutis,  foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis  nervofis.  Foxglove  with  acute  leaves 
to  the  empalement,  and  oval,  fpear-Jhaped,  veined  leaves. 
Digitalis  lutea  non  ramofa,  fcorzonerae  folio.  Buxb. 
Cent.  25.  Fellow  unbranched  Foxglove  with  a  leaf  like 
Scorzonera. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  hedges 
in  Ibady  woods  in  molt  parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely 
cultivated  in  gardens.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which 
the  firft  year  produces  a  great  tuft  of  long  rough 
leaves  which  are  hairy *  the  fecond  year  it  fhoots  up 
a  ftrong  herbaceous  ftalk,  which  rifes  from  three  to 
four  feet  high,  garniibed  with  leaves  of  the  fame 
form  as  the  lower,  but  they  gradually  leffen  upward, 
fo  thofe  which  are  intermixed  with  the  flowers  on  the 
top  are  very  narrow.  The  flowers  grow  in  a  long 
loofe  thyrfe,  Handing  only  on  one  fide  of  the  ftalk * 
they  are  large,  tubulous,  and  fhaped  like  a  thimble, 
or  a  purple  colour,  with  feveral  white  fpots  on  the 
under  lip  •  thefe  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval  cap- 
fules  with  two  cells,  which  are  filled  with  dark  brown 
feeds.  It  flowers  in  June*  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  au¬ 
tumn  j  if  they  are  permitted  ,  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
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will  come  up  in  the  fpring,  and  become  troublefome 
weeds  *  but  whoever  has  a  mind  to  cultivate  it,  fliould 
fow  the  feeds  in  autumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  fpring  feldom  fucceed,  or  at  leaft  lie  one  year  in 
the  ground  before  they  grow.  This  plant  Hands  in 
the  lift  of  medicinal  fimplcs  of  the  difpenfaries,  and 
there  is  an  ointment  made  of  the  flowers,  and  May- 
butter,  which  has  been  in  good  efteetn. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  a  white  flower,  which 
is  found  growing  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  England, 
which  differs  from  this  only  in  the  colour  of  the 
flower  and  leaves  ;  but  this  difference  is  permanent* 
for  I  have  cultivated  it  more  than  thirty  years  in  the 
garden,  and  have  never  found  it  vary. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  from 
whence  I  received  the  feeds  *  this  plant  feldom  rifes 
much  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high  •,  the  lower 
leaves  are  ten  inches  long,  and  three  broad  in  the 
middle  *  they  are  foft,  woolly,  and  roughly  veined 
on  their  under  fide ;  the  ftalks  are  garnifhed  with 
leaves  of  the  fame  fhape,  but  fmaller  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  Falk  hath  a  fhort  thyrfe  of  purple  flowers  like 
thofe  of  the  common  fort,  but  they  are  fmaller,  and 
the  fegments  of  the  petal  are  acute.  This  plant  re¬ 
tains  its  difference  when  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  third  fort  hath  very  long  obtufe  leaves  near  the 
root ;  the  ftalk  is  fmall,  and  rifes  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  the  lower  part  being  pretty  clofely  gar- 
niftied  with  fmooth  leaves,  about  three  inches  long 
and  one  broad,  ending  in  obtufe  points :  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk,  for  ten  inches  in  length,  is  adorned 
with  fmall  yellow  flowers,  which  are  clofely  ranged 
on  one  fide  of  the  ftalk,  having  a  few  very  fmall  acute 
leaves  placed  between  them,  which  are  fituated  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ftalk  •,  the  upper  lip  of  the 
flower  is  entire,  and  the  petal  is  obtufe.  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  long  lmooth-veined  leaves  at 
the  bottom ;  the  ftalk  is  ftrong,  and  rifes  two  feet 
and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves  which  are  five 
inches  long,  one  and  a  half  broad,  ending  in  acute 
points  *  thefe  have  many  longitudinal  veins,  and  are 
fiightly  fawed  on  their  edges ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalk  is  adorned  with  large  yellow  flowers,  nearly  of 
the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  the  brim  having 
acute  points,  and  the  upper  lip  entire.  This  flow¬ 
ers  and  ripens  its  feeds  about  the  fame  time  as  the 
former. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  narrow  fmooth  leaves,  which  are 
entire  *  the  ftalk  rifes  near  fix  feet  high,  and  puts 
out  fome  flender  branches  from  the  fide  toward  the 
bottom  *  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalks  is  garnifhed 
with  very  narrow  fmall  leaves,  three  inches  long,  and 
one  third  of  an  inch  broad  •  the  flowers  terminate 
the  ftalk,  growing  in  a  very  long  fpike,  with  very 
few  leaves  between  them,  and  thofe  very  fmall  •,  the 
empalement  is  divided  into  four  obtufe  parts,  the 
lower  lip  extending  much  longer  than  the  upper. 
The  flowers  are  of  an  iron  colour,  and  appear  in 
June. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Hands, 
from  whence  the  feeds  were  firft  brought  to  England ; 
and  many  of  the  plants  were  raffed  in  the  bifhop  of 
London’s  gardens  at  Fulham,  part  of  which  were  ient 
to  the  royal  gardens  at  Hampton  Court,  and  fome 
were  font  over  to  the  gardens  in  Holland :  thofe 
which  were  font  to  Flampton  Court,  were  preferved 
there  a  few  years,  but  by  the  ignorance  of  the  gar¬ 
deners,  to  whofe  care  thofe  gardens  were  committed, 
this,  with  many  other  valuable  plants,  were  foon 
deftroyed. 

This  plant  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk  which  rifes  to  the 
height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  dividing  into  feveral 
branches,  garnifhed  with  rough  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
near  five  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  middle, 
gradually  decreafing  to  both  ends,  having  a  few  fhort 
forratures  on  their  edges  •,  thefe  are  placed  alternately 
on  the  branches ;  each  of  thefe  branches  . is  terminated 
by  a  loofe  fpike  of  flowers,  about  four  inches  in  length  * 
the  empalement  of  thefe  is  cut  into  five  acute  leg- 

5  A  ments- 
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ments  almoft  to  the  bottom the  upper  lip  is  long 
and  entire,  this  is  arched,  and  immediately  under  it 
the  (lamina  and  ftyle  are  (ituated  j  the  lower  lip  is 
obtufe,  and  indented  at  the  top  ;  there  are  two  acute 
ferments  on  the  fide,  which  compofe  the  chaps  of 
the  flower-,  there  are  two  of  the  (lamina  longer  than 
the  other  •  thefe  are  crowned  with  roundifh  iummits. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  flower  is  fituated  the  germen, 
fupporting  a  (lender  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  oval  digma; 
the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  caplule,  idled 

with* fmall  angular  feeds.  _  . 

This  plant  begins  to  flower  in  May, and  theie  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  on  the  fame  plant,  till 
the  winter  puts  a  (lop  to  them,  which  renders  the 
plant  more  valuable.  It  is  propagated  by  (eeds,  which 
Should  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  in  the 
autumn,  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe-,  theie  pots 
fhould  be  plunged  into  an  old  bed  of  tanners  bark, 
whole  heat  is  gone,  and  in  mild  weather  the.  glaflfes 
■fhould  be  drawn  off  to  admit  the  air  j  but  in  hard 
rains  and  trod  they  mud  be  kept  on,  to  proted  the 
feeds  from  both,  which  frequently  dedroys  them  here 
when  they  are  expofed  -,  in  the  fpring  the  plants  will 
come  up,  when  they  (hould  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild 
weather,  but  mud  be  proteded  from  the  cold. 
When  thefe  are  large  enough  to  tranfplant,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  placed  under  the  frame  till  they 
have  taken  new  root,  then  they  (hould  be  gradually 
inured  to  the  open  air.  During  the  dimmer  feafon 
the  plants  (hould  remain  abroad  in  a  (heltered  fitua- 
tion,  but  in  the  winter  they  mud  be  placed  in  a  green- 
houfe,  for  they  will  not  live  abroad  in  England  -,  they 
mud  not  be  kept  too  warm  and  clofe  in  the  houfe, 
for  they  only  want  protedion  from  the  frod  -,  there¬ 
fore  in  mild  weather,  they  (hould  have  free  air  con- 
dantly  admitted  to  them,  and  they  require  frequent 
waterings,  but  they  (hould  not  have  it  in  too  great 
plenty  in  winter. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  the  imperial  garden  at 
Peterfburgh,  and  from  thence  I  received  them.  This 
plant  hath  many  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are 
fmooth,  arifing  from  the  root ;  between  thefe  arife  the 
llalk,  which  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  is  garnilhed 
below  with  fmooth  lpear-fihaped  leaves,  from  four  to 
five  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  in  the 
middle,  leffening  gradually  at  both  ends ;  thefe  have 
no  foot-dalks,  but  their  bafe  embraces  the  dalks  half 
round  -,  the  upper  part  of  the  dalk  is  adorned  by  a 
fhort  loofe  fpike  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  almoft 
as  large  as  thofe  of  the  great  yellow  fort  before-men¬ 
tioned,  but  they  are  fhorter.  This  (lowers  in  May, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

All  thefe  forts  (hould  be  fown  in  the  autumn  -,  for  if 
the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  commonly  fail, 
or  at  lead  lie  a  whole  year  in  the  ground  before  they 
vegetate.  The  plants  are  biennial  (except  the  fe¬ 
venth  fort)  and  generally  peri(h  foon  after  the  feeds 
are  ripe. 

DIOSCOREA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  9.  tab.  26.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  995. 

The  Characters  are. 


It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  different  plants  -,  the 
male  flowers  have  a  bell-Jhaped  perianthium  of  one  leaf , 
cat  into  fix  parts ,  but  have  no  petals  or  empalement ;  they 
have  fix  fhort  hairy  ftamina ,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits. 
The  female  flowers  have  the  fame  ■perianthium  as  the  male  \ 
they  have  no  petals ,  but  have  a  fmall  three-cornered  ger¬ 
men, ,  fupporting  three  ftyles ,  which  are  crowned  by  fingle 
ftigmas  y  the  perianthium  afterward  becomes  a  triangular 
capjule  with  three  cells ,  opening  with  three  valves ,  con¬ 
taining  two  compreffed  bordered  feeds  in  each. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  intitled  Dioecia  Hex- 
andria.  I  he  plants  of  this  clafs  and  fedtion  have 
male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants,  and  the 
male  flowers  have  fix  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dioscorea  {Saliva)  foliis  cordatis  alternis,  caule 
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Imvi  tereti.  Hort.  Cliff.  459.  Diofcorea  with  heari- 
Jhaped  leaves  placed  alternate ,  and  a  fmooth  taper  ftalk: 
Diofcorea  fcandens,  foliis  tamni  fruciru  racemofo.  • 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  9.  Climbing  Diofcorea  with  black  Bri¬ 
ery  leaves ,  and  frUit  growing  in  long  bunches. 

2.  Dioscorea  ( Haftata )  folks  haftato-cordatis,  caule 
lmvi,  racemis  longifiimis.  Diofcorea  with  fpear-pointed 
heart-Jhaped  leaves ,  a  fmooth  ftalk ,  and  very  long  bunches 
of  flowers.  Diofcorea  fcandens,  folio  haftato  fruftu 
racemofo.  Houft.  MSS.  Climbing  Diofcorea  with  a 
fpear-pointed  leaf ,  and  fruit  growling  in  bunches. 

3.  Dioscorea  ( Villofa )  foliis  cordatis  alternis,  oppofi- 
tifque  caule  kevi.  Lin.  Sp.  1463.  Diofcorea  with  heart - 
fhaped  leaves  placed  alternate  and  oppofite ,  and  a  fmooth 
ftalk.  Diofcorea  fcandens,  folio  fubrotundo  acumi- 
nato  frudlu  racemofo.  Houft.  MSS.  Climbing  Diof- 
ccrea  with  a  roundifh  pointed  leaf  and  fruit  growing  in 
long  bunches. 

4.  Dioscorea  [Bulb  if  era)  foliis  cordatis,  caule  laevi  bul- 
bifera.  Flor.  Zeyl.  360.  Diofcorea  with  heart-fhaped 
leaves ,  and  a  fmooth  ftalk  bearing  bulbs.  Volubilis  ni¬ 
gra,  radice  alba  aut  purpurea  maxima  tuberofa  elcu- 
lenta,  caule  membranulis  extantibus  alato,  folio  cor- 
dato  nervofo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  46.  The  Tam ,  or 
Yaynmes. 

5.  Dioscorea  ( Oppoftifolia )  foliis  oppofitis  ovatis  acu- 
minatis.  Lin.  Sp.  1483.  Diofcorea  with  oval-pointed 
leaves  growing  oppofite. 

6.  Dioscorea  ( Digitata )  foliis  digitatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
459.  Diofcorea  with  hand-Jhaped  leaves.  Nureni  Ke- 
lengu.  Elort.  Mai.  7.  p.  67. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  mod  of  the  iflands  i 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  I  received  the  feeds  of  this  fort  ) 
from  Jamaica,  where  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  found  it 
growing  plentifully.  This  hath  (lender  climbing 
dalks,  which  fix  themfelves  to  any  fupport  near  them, 
and  rife  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  gar- 
niflhed  with  heart-fliaped  leaves,  ending  with  acute 
points,  having  five  longitudinal  veins,  which  afife 
from  the  foot-ftalks,  which  diverge  toward  the  fides, 
but  meet  again  at  the  point  of  the  leaves.  They 
(land  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  from  the  bafe  of 
which  arife  the  branching  fpikes  of  flowers,  which  are 
fmall,  and  have  no  beauty  ;  the  female  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  three-cornered  oblong  caplules,  having 
three  cells,  each  containing  two  compreffed  feeds. 

The  lecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  fhape  of 
their  leaves,  thefe  having  two  round  ears  at  their  bafe, 
but  the  middle  extends  to  an  acute  point,  like  that  of 
an  halbert.  The  bunches  of  flowers  are  longer,  and 
are  loofer  placed  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

The  third  fort  hath  broad,  round,  heart-fliaped  leaves,  j 
which  end  in  acute  points ;  thefe  have  many  longitu¬ 
dinal  veins  which  arife  from  the  foot-ftalk,  and  di¬ 
verge  to  the  fide,  but  afterward  join  at  the  point  of 
the  leaf;  the  flowers  come  out  on  long  loofe  firings, 
ftanding  on  fhort  foot-ftalks  the  female  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  three-cornered  oblong  capfules,  with  i 
three  cells,  having  compreffed  bordered  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  triangular  winged  (talks,  which 
trail  upon  the  ground  and  extend  to  a  great  length ; 
thefe  frequently  put  out  roots  from  the  joints  as  they 
lie  upon  the  ground,  whereby  the  plants  are  multi¬ 
plied.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  eaten  in  many 
parts  of  both  Indies,  where  the  plants  are  much  cul¬ 
tivated. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  in  other 
parts  of  North  America.  This  hath  a  fmooth  ftalk  1 
which  climbs  on  the  neighbouring  plants,  and  rifes  5j 
five  or  fix  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  heart-fliaped  jj 
leaves,  which  are  placed  oppofite  ;  they  are  covered  f 
with  (mall  hairs,  and  have  ieveral  longitudinal  veins.  | 
The  flowers  come  out  from,  the  fide  of  the  llalk  in  I 
the  fame  manner  as  the  other  forts,  but  have  no  beau-  j 
ty.  1  hefe  plants  are  preferved  in  fome  curious  bo- 1 
tanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  but  as  they  have  1 
no  beauty,  there  are  few  perfons  who  will  allow  them! 
a  place,  elpecially  as  mod  of  the  forts  require  a  good  j 
(love  to  preferve  them  through  the  winter-  in  Eng~| 

j  land. 

Thefe] 
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Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  laying  their 
branches  into  the  ground,  which  in  about  three  months 
will  put  our  roots,  and  may  then  be  taken  from  the 
old  plants,  and  planted  into  ieparate  pots, which  Ihould 
be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  Hove  •,  during  the 
winter  thefe  plants  Ihould  have  but  little  water  given 
them  ;  but  in  fummer,  when  they  are  growing  vigo- 
roufly,  they  fhould  be  watered  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  and  in  warm  weather  the  glaffes  fhould  be 
opened  to  admit  a  large  fhare  of  free  air.  Thefe 
plants  rarely  flower  in  England,  but  when  the  feeds 
are  lent  from  America,  they  fhould  be  immediately 
{own  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  where,  if 
the  feeds  are  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will 
come  up  the  fame  feafon ;  but  when  they  are  fown 
late,  the  feeds  often  remain  in  the  ground  till  the 
following  fpring  before  they  vegetate  ;  therefore  when 
the  plants  do  not  come  up  the  firft  feafon,  the  pots 
fhould  be  fcreened  from  the  froft  the  following 
winter,  and  put  into  a  new  hot-bed  in  the  fpring, 
which  will  bring  up  the  plants,  if  the  feeds  were  good. 
The  fourth  fort  is  much  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  iflands  in  America,  and  is  of  great  ufe  to  them 
for  feeding  of  their  negroes  •,  and  the  white  people 
make  puddings  of  their  roots,  when  ground  to  a  fort 
of  flour.  This  plant  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Eaft  to  the  Weft  Indies,  for  it  has  not  been 
difcovered  to  grow  wild  in  any  part  of  America ;  but 
in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
it  grows  in  the  woods,  and  there  are  in  thofe  places  a 
great  variety  of  forts. 

This  fort,  which  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  W eft  In¬ 
dies,  has  a  root  as  big  as  a  man’s  leg,  of  an  irregular 
form,  and  of  a  dirty  brown  colour  on  the  outfide, 
but  when  cut,  are  white  and  meally  within.  The 
ftalks  of  this  plant  are  triangular  and  winged ;  the 
leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  having  two  ears,  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  Arum.  Thefe  ftalks  climb  to  the  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  when  they  grow  near  trees  or 
ihrubs,  to  which  they  fallen  themfelves,  otherwife 
they  trail  upon  the  ground. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  cutting  of  the  root  into 
pieces,  obferving  to  preferve  an  eye  or  bud  to  each, 
as  is  pradtifed  in  planting  of  Potatoes ;  each  of  thefe 
being  planted  will  grow,  and  produce  three  or  four 
large  roots.  In  America  they  are  commonly  fix  or 
eight  months  in  the  ground  before  the  roots  are  taken 
up  for  ufe.  The  roots  are  roalled  or  boiled,  and 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants,  and  fometimes  are  made 
into  bread. 

In  fome  curious  gardens  this  plant  is  preferved  for 
the  fake  of  variety,  but  it  is  fo  tender  as  not  to  live  in 
England,  unlefs  it  is  placed  in  a  warm  ftove.  As  thefe 
roots  are  frequently  brought  from  America,  who¬ 
ever  hath  an  inclination  to  preferve  the  plant,  may 
cut  them  in  the  manner  before  defcribed,  and  plant 
each  piece  in  a  pot  filled  with  frelh  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and  give  them  little 
water  until  they  lhoot,  left  they  Ihould  rot.  With 
this  management  I  have  had  the  fhoots  ten  feet  high, 
but  the  roots  have  not  grown  to  any  great  fize  with 
me.  This  plant  will  not  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  the 
warmeft  time  of  the  year,  fo  muft  conftantly  be  kept 
in  the  bark-ftove. 

iIOSMA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  241.  Spiraea.  Com. 
Rar.  Plant.  2.  African  Spiraea,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement ,  which  is  di¬ 
vided,  into  four  acute  fegments ,  which  are  plain  at  their 
■  bafe  it  hath  five  obtufe  petals ,  which  fpread  open  and  are 
as  long  as  the  empalement ;  it  hath  five  fiamina  terminated 
by  oval  erehi  fummits ,  and  a  five-pointed  hollow  ncdlarium 
fitting  on  the  germen ,  from  which  arifes  a  fingle  ftyle, 
crowned  by  an  obfolete  fiigma.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  fruit  compcfed  of  five  comprefled  capfiles , 
which  open  lengthways ,  each  incloftng  one  finootb  oblong 
feed. 

'This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feclion  of 
Linnteus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flowers  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 
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The  Species  are, . 

1.  Diosma  ( OppofitifoUus )  foliis  fubulatis  acutis  dppo- 
fitis.  Hort.  Cliff.  71.  Biofma  with  acute  awl-Jhap'ed 
leaves  placed  oppofite.  Spiraea  Africana,  foliis  crucia- 
tim  pofitis.  Com.  Rar.  Plant.  1.  tab.  1.  African  Sfi- 
raa  with  leaves  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs. 

2.  Diosma  ( Hirfuta )  foliis  linearibus  hirfiitis.  Hort. 
Cliff  71.  Biofma  with  narrow  hairy  leaves.  Spiraea 
Africana  odorata,  foliis  pilofis.  Com.  Rar.  Plant.  3. 
tab.  3.  Sweet  African  Spiriea  With  hairy  leaves. 

3.  Diosma  {Rubra)  foliis  linearibus  acutis  glabris,  ca- 
rinatis  fubtus  bifarium  punflatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  198. 
Biofma  with  fmooth ,  narrow ,  acute  leaves ,  which  are 
fpotted  on  their  under  fide.  Spiraea  Africana  odorato, 
floribus  fuaverubentibus.  Coni.  Rar.  Plant.  2.  Sweet 
African  Spiraea  with  foft  red  flowers. 

4.  Diosma  (Erricoides) .  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  fubtus 
convexis,  bifariam  imbricatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  198. 
Biofma  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  which  are  con¬ 
vex  on  their  under  fide,  and  imbricated  two  ways.  Spi¬ 
raea  Africana  ericae  bacciferae  foliis.  Raii.  Hift.  91. 
African  Spiraea  with  leaves  like  the  Berry-bearing  Heath. 

5.  Diosma  {Lanccolata)  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris.  Lin. 
Sp.  287.  Biofma  with  fmooth  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Spi¬ 
raea  Africana,  Saturejae  foliis  brevioribus.  Raii 
Dendr.  91. 

The  firft  fort  rifes  to  the  height  of  three  feet  •,  the 
branches  are  very  long  and  llender,  and  are  produced 
from  the  Item  very  irregularly  ;  the  leaves  are  placed 
crofifways,  and  are  pointed  •,  thefe  are  every  evening 
clofed  up  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced 
along  the  branches  from  between  the  leaves ;  and  in 
the  evening,  when  thefe  flowers  are  expanded,  and 
the  leaves  are  clofely  embracing  the  ftalks,  the  whole 
plant  appears  as  if  covered  with  fpikes  of  white  flow¬ 
ers  ;  and  as  thefe  plants  continue  a  long  time  in  flower, 
they  make  a  fine  appearance  when  the  plants  are  inJ 
termixed  with  other  exotics  in  the  open  air. 

The  fecond  fort  has  been  long  known  under  the  title 
of  Spiraea  Africana  odorata,  foliis  pilofis,  or  Sweet- 
feented  African  Spiraea,  with  hairy  leaves.  This  fort 
makes  a  very  handfome  fhrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  five  or  fix  feet ;  the  ftalks  are  woody,  fending 
out  many  flender  branches  •,  the  leaves  come  out  al¬ 
ternately  on  every  fide,  which  are  narrow-pointed  and 
hairy.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufters  at 
the  end  of  the  fhoots,  which  are  white  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  ftarry  feed-veffels,  having  five  corners, 
like  thofe  of  the  ftarry  Anife  ;  each  of  thefe  corners  is 
a  cell,  having  one  fmooth,  fhining,  oblong,  black 
feed  ;  thefe  feed-veflels  abound  with  a  refin,  which  af¬ 
fords  a  grateful  feent,  as  doth  alfo  the  whole  plant. 
The  third  fort  is  of  humbler  growth  than  either  of 
the  former,  feldom  rifing  above  three  feet  high,  and 
fpreads  out  into  many  branches  •,  the  leaves  of  this 
fort  are  fmooth,  and  refemble  thofe  of  the  Heath,  and 
this  plant  from  thence  had  the  name  of  Erica  fEthio- 
pica,  &c.  given  it  by  Dr.  Plukenet :  the  flowers  of 
this  kind  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort,  but  are  fmaller, 
and  the  bunches  are  not  fo  large. 

All  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
may  be  planted  during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  in 
pots  filled  with  light  frelh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
very  moderate  hot-bed,  where  they  fhould  be  lhaded 
in  the  day  time  from  the  fun,  and  frequently  relrelhed 
with  water.  In  about  two  months  the  cuttings  will 
have  taken  root,  when  they  Ihould  be  each  tranf- 
plantecl  into  a  fmall  pot,  and  placed  in  a  lhady  fitua- 
tion  until  the  plants  have  taken  frelh  root,  when  they 
may  be  placed  among  other  exotic  plants,  in  a  fhel- 
tered  fituation  :  thefe  plants  may  remain  abroad  un¬ 
til  the  beginning  of  October  or  later,  if  the  feafon 
continues  favourable ;  for  they  only  require  to  be 
,  flickered  from  froft,  fo  that  in  a  dry  airy  green-houfe 
they  may  be  preferved  very  well  in  winter,  and  in 
fummer  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  with 
other  green-houfe  plants. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  Europe, 

where 
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where  feme  of  the  fpecies  have  been  long  preferved 
in  the  wardens  of  the  curious.  .  There  have  been 
feme  other  fpecies  in  the  Englilb  gardens  than  are 
here  enumerated,  but  thefe  are  all  that  are  at  preient 

to  be  found  here.  _  .  .  „ 

The  fecond  fort  frequently  ripens  its  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land  •,  but  if  the  feeds  are  not  fown  loon  after  they  are 
ripe,  they  rarely  grow,  or  they  commonly  lie  a  whole 
year  in  the  ground. 

DIOSPYROS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1027.  Guaiacana. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  600.  tab.  37 1.  The  Indian  Date 
Plumb. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame 
plant ,  and  male  flowers  on  feparate  plants ;  the  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers  have  a  large  obtufe  permanent  empalement 
of  one  leaf,  which  is  divided  into  four  parts-,  the  flower 
hath  one  petal  which  is  fhaped  like  a  pitcher ,  and  cut  at 
the  brim  into  four  fegments ,  which  fpread  open  it  hath 
eight  Jhort  bnftly  ftamina  firmly  joined  to  the  empalement , 
terminated  by  oblong  fummits  which  have  no  farina.  In 
the  center  is  fltuated  a  roundifh  germen ,  fupporting  a 
fmgle  quadrifid ftyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  bifid  ftigma  the 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  large  globular  berry  with 
many  cells ,  each  including  one  oblong ,  comprejfed ,  hard 
feed.  The  male  flowers  have  a  one-leaved  empalement , 
cut  into  fmall  acute  fegments  ;  the  petal  is  thick  and  four- 
cornered,  cut  into  four  obtufe  fegments  which  turn  back¬ 
ward  they  have  eight  fhort  ftamina,  terminated  by  long , 
acute,  twin  fummits ,  but  have  no  germen. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-third  clafs,  intitled  Polygamia 
Dicecia.  The  plants  of  this  clafs  and  fedion  have 
hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers  growing  on  the 
fame  plant,  and  the  male  on  feparate  plants. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Diospyros  {Lotus)  foliorum  paginis  difcoloribus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1057.  Diofpyros  with  the  furface  of  the 
leaves  of  two  colours.  Guaiacana.  J.  B.  2.  138.  The 
Indian  Date  Plumb. 

2.  Diospyros  ( Virginiana )  foliorum  paginis  concolori- 
bus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1057.  Diofpyros  with  the  furface 
of  the  leaves  of  one  colour.  Guaiacana  Virginiana  Pif- 
hamin  didta.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  The  Pifhamin  or 
Perfimon,  and  by  fome  Pitchumon  Plumb. 

The  firfh  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Africa, 
and  was  tranfplanted  from  thence  into  feveral  parts  of 
Italy,  and  alfo  the  fouth  of  France.  The  fruit  of 
this  tree  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  Lotus,  which 
Ulyfles  and  his  companions  were  inchanted  with. 
This  is  a  tree  of  a  middling  growth  in  the  warm 
parts  of  Europe,  where  there  are  feveral  of  them 
which  are  upward  of  thirty  feet  high  *  but  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Padua  there  is  one  very 
old  tree,  which  has  been  deferibed  by  fome  of  the 
former  botanifts,  under  the  title  of  Guaicum  Patavi- 
num.  This  tree  produces  plenty  of  fruit  every  year, 
from  the  feeds  of  which  many  plants  have  been 
raifed.  In  England  there  are  none  of  thefe  trees,  but 
what  have  been  raifed  within  a  few  years  paft,  in  the 
phyfle  garden  at  Chelfea  ;  for  the  feeds  of  which  I 
was  greatly  obliged  to  my  much  honoured  friend,  his 
excellency  the  Chevalier  Rathgeb,  his  imperial  ma- 
jefty’s  minifter  at  Venice,  who  has  alfo  fupplied  me 
with  many  other  curious  plants,  trees,  and  fruits, 
from  dilferent  parts  of  the  world,  where  his  extenflve 
correfpondence  has  been  employed  to  colled  whatever 
rare  plants  he  could  procure ;  and  his  generofity  in 
communicating  what  feeds  and  plants  he  can  procure 
to  the  phyfle  garden  at  Chelfea,  requires  this  public 
acknowledgment. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  America,  but  particu¬ 
larly  in  Virginia  and  Carolina  there  is  great  plenty  of 
thefe  trees  growing  in  the  woods.  The  feeds  of  this 
fort  are  frequently  brought  to  England,  where  the 
trees  are  now  become  pretty  common  in  the  nurferies 
about  London.  I  his  rifes  to  the  height  of  fourteen 
01  fixteen  feet,  but  generally  divides  into  many  irre- 
gular  trunks  near  the  ground,  fo  that  it  is  very  rare 
to  lee  a  hand lome  tree  of  this  fort.  This  produces 
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plenty  of  fruit  in  England,  but  they  never  come  to 
perfedion  here.  In  America  the  inhabitants  preferve 
the  fruit  until  it  be  rotten  (as  is  pradifed  by  Medlars 
in  England)  when  they  are  efteemed  a  pleaiknt  fruit. 
Thefe  are  both  propagated  by  feeds,  which  will  come 
up  very  well  in  the  open  ground ;  but  if  they  are 
fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed,  the  plants  will  come 
up  much  fooner,  and  make  a  greater  progrefs  •,  but 
in  this  cafe  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  or  boxes 
of  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed,  becaufe  the 
plants  will  not  bear  tranfplariting  till  autumn,  when 
the  leaves  fall  off ;  fo  that  when  the  plants  are  up, 
and  have  made  fome  progrefs,  they  may  be  inured 
by  degrees  to  the  open  air  ;  and  in  June  they  maybe 
wholly  expofed,  and  may  remain  abroad  until  No¬ 
vember,  when  it  will  be  proper  to  fet  the  pots  under 
a  hot-bed  frame  to  proted  them  from  hard  froft, 
which,  while  they  are  very  young,  may  kill  the  tops 
of  the  plants  •,  but  they  mult  have  as  much  free  air 
as  poflible  in  mild  weather.  The  following  fpring, 
before  the  plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  a  nurfery,  in  a  warm  fltuation,  where 
they  may  be  trained  up  for  two  years,  and  then  re¬ 
moved  to  the  places  where  they  are  deflgned  to  re¬ 
main.  Thefe  are  both  hardy  enough  to  refill  the 
greateft  cold  of  this  country,  after  the  plants  have  ac¬ 
quired  ftrength. 

DIPSACUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  107.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  466.  tab.  265.  [AJ/axoff,  Gr.  i.  e.  thirfty.  It 
is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name  by  way  of  contrary, 
becaufe  it  receives  the  dew  or  rain  in  the  hollow  finus 
of  its  leaves  that  cohere  together,  by  which  it  drives 
away  the  injuries  of  thirft.  It  is  alfo  called  Labrum 
Veneris,  from  the  pofition  of  its  leaves,  which  form  a 
fort  of  bafon,  containing  a  liquor  that  beautifies  the 
face.]  The  Teazel  j  in  French,  Char  don  d  Bonnitier. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  many  florets  collected  in  one  common  perianthnm , 
which  is  permanent  the  florets  have  but  one  petal,  which 
is  tubular,  cut  into  four  parts  at  the  top ,  which  are  end. 
They  have  four  hairy  ftamina  which  are  as  long  as  the  pe¬ 
tal,  terminated  by  proftrate  fummits  ;  the  germen  is  fltu¬ 
ated  below  the  flower,  fupporting  a  flender  jlyle,  crowned 
by  a  Jingle  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  co- 
lumn-Jhaped  feed,  inclofed  in  the  common  conical  fruit , 
which  is  divided  by  long  prickly  partitions. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnteus’s  fourth  clafs,  intitled  Tetrandria  Monogy-. 
nia,  the  flower  having  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dipsacus  JSylveftris)  foliis  feffilibus  ferratis,  ariftis 
frudibus  eredis.  ’Teazel  with  fawed  leaves  fet  clofe  to 
the  ftalks,  and  ereEl  beards  to  the  fruit.  Dipfacus  fyl- 
veftris.  Dod.  Pemp.  735.  Wild  Teazel. 

2.  Dipsacus  ( Fullonum )  foliis  connatis,  ariftis  frudibus 
recur  vis.  T eazel  with  leaves  joined  at  their  bafe,  ami 
the  beards  of  the  fruit  recurved.  Dipfacus  fativus.  Dod. 
Pemp.  735.  Cultivated.  Teazel. 

3.  Dipsacus  (. Laciniatus )  foliis  connatis  finuatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  97.  Teazel  with  fmuated  leaves  joined  at  their 
bafe.  Dipfacus  folio  laciniato.  C.  B.  P.  385.  Teazel 
with  a  laciniated  leaf. 

4.  Dipsacus  ( Pilofus )  foliis  petiolatis  appendiculatis, 
Hort.  Upfal.  25.  Teazel  with  foot-ftalks  having  appea  l 
dices.  Dipfacus  fylveftris,  capitulo  minore,  feu.  VirgaJ 
Paftoris  minor.  C.  B.  P.  385.  Wild  Teazel  with  »• 
fmaller  head,  or  fmaller  Shepherd's  Rod. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  is  very  common  upon  dryl 
banks  in  moft  parts  of  England,  and  is  feldom  culti  j 
vated  in  gardens,  unlefs  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  places  neajj 
London,  and  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Alface,  and  is  kepi 
in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety ;  this  dit ! 
fers  from  the  wild  Teazel  in  having  the  leaves  deepl 
cut  and  jagged. 

But  it  is  the  fecond  fort  only  which  is  cultivated  fol 
ufe,  which  is  called  Carduus  Fullorum,  orFullonuipl 
being  of  fo  Angular  ufe  in  raifing  the  knap  upQ'J 
woollen  cloth,  for  which  purpofe  there  are  great 

quantitkl 

j 
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quantities  of  this  plant  cultivated  in  the  weft  country. 
This  plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in 
March,  upon  a  foil  that  has  been  well  ploughed  : 
about  one  peck  of  this  feed  will  fow  an  acre  •,  lor  the 
plants  fnould  have  room  to  grow,  otherwise  the  heads 
will  not  belo  large,  nor  in  fo  great  quantity.  When 
the  plants  are  come  up,  you  muft  hoe  them  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  practifed  for  Turneps,  cutting 
down  all  the  weeds,  and  fingling  out  the  plants  to 
about  fix  or  eight  inches  dillance  ;  and  as  the  plants 
advance,  and  the  weeds  begin  to  grow  again,  you 
muft  hoe  them  a  lecond  time,  cutting  out  the 
plants  to  a  wider  diftance,  for  they  fhould  be,  at  laft, 
left  at  lead:  a  foot  afunder :  and  you  fhould  be  parti¬ 
cularly  careful  to  clear  them  from  weeds,  efpecially 
the  firft  lummer ;  for  when  the  plants  have  fpread  lo 
as  to  cover  the  furface  of  the  ground,  the  weeds  will 
not  fo  readily  grow  between  them.  The  fecond  year 
after  fowing,  the  plants  will  fihoot  up  ftalks  with  heads, 
which  will  be  fit  to  cut  about  the  beginning  of  Au- 
guft ;  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  cut,  and  tied  up 
in  bunches,  fetting  them  in  the  fun  if  the  weather  be 
fair ;  but  if  not,  they  mud:  be  fet  in  rooms  to  dry. 
The  common  produce  is  about  an  hundred  and  fixty 
bundles  or  ftaves  upon  an  acre,  which  they  fell  for 
about  one  dulling  a  Have.  Some  people  fow  Caraway 
and  other  feeds  among  their  Teazels,  but  this  is  not 
a  good  method,  for  the  one  fpoils  the  other  •,  nor 
can  you  fo  eafily  clear  them  from  weeds,  as  when 
•alone.’  Dr.  Linnseus  luppofes  this  to  be  only  a  fe- 
minal  variety  of  the  common  wild  Teazel  j  but  I 
have  cultivated  both  the  forts  more  than  forty  years, 
and  have  never  found  either  of  them  aiter,  fo  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  diftintft  lpecies. 
IRC  A,  Leather  Wood. 

The  Characters  are, 

■There  is  no  empalement  to  the  flower,  which  is  club- 
l hoped ,  of  one  petal ,  having  a  floort-bellied  tube ,  and  an 
meqiial  border  \  it  hath  eight  /lender  flamina  fltuated  in 
(he  middle  of  the  tube ,  terminated  by  erebl  roundifh  fum- 
mits,  with  an  oval  germen ,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle 
which  is  longer  than  the  flamina ,  crowned  by  a  flmple 
lignin.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  berry  with  one 
cell,  incloflng  one  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feflion  of 
Linnaeus’s  eighth  clafs,  intitled  Obtandria  Monogy- 
tia,  the  flower  having  eight  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
rca  ( Paluflris ).  Amoen.  Acad.  3.  p.  12.  Marfh  Lear 
therwood.  Thymelaea  floribus  albis  primo  vere  erum- 
^entibus,  foliis  oblongis  acuminatis,  viminibus  & 
cortice  valde  tenacibus.  Flor.  Virg.  55- 
This  dhrub  grows  naturally  in  fwamps  in  Virginia, 
Canada,  and  other  parts  of  North  America,  where 
it  feldom  rifes  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  high,  but  in 
Europe  it  rarely  is  more  than  half  fo  high  ^  it  fends 
out  many  articulated  branches  near  the  root,  gar- 
nilhed  with  oval  leaves,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour, 
and  fmooth the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of 
the  branches,  two  or  three  upon  each  foot-ftalk  •,  they 
are  of  a  greeniih  white  colour,  and  appear  early  in  the 
fpring,  juft  at  the  time  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fhoot  •, 
the  flowers  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 
This  fnrub  is  very  difficult  to  propagate  in  Europe-,  for 
as  it  does  not  produce  feeds  here,  it  can  only  be  increaf- 
ed  by  layers  or  cuttings,  and  thefe  are  generally  two 
years  before  they  put  out  roots  ;  for  as  the  ffirubs  grow 
naturally  in  very  moift  places,  they  are  with  difficulty 
preferved  in  gardens,  unlefs  they  are  planted  in  wet 
ground,  but  they  are  feldom  injured  by  cold. 
1TTANY,  the  white.  See  Dictamnus. 

IT  TAN  Y  of  Crete.  See  Origanum. 

OCK.  See  Lapathum. 

OD  ARTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  698.  Tourn.  Cor. 
47.  tab.  478.  [This  plant  was  fo  named  by  Dr.  Tour- 
nefort,  from  Monfieur  Dodart,  a  member  of  the  A- 
cademy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.]  We  have  no  Englifh 
name  for  this  plant. 

'  The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf. 
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"which  is  bell-fljaped,  cut  into  five  parts  at  top  the 
flower  hath  one  petal,  is  ringent ,  having  a  cylindrical 
difiexed  tube  ; much  longer  than  the  empalement  \  the  upper 
lip  rifes  and  is  indented,  the  lower  lip  fpreads  open  and  is 
trifid,  the  middle  fegment  being  narrow.  It  hath  four  fta¬ 
mina  which  incline,  to  the  upper  lip,  two  of  which  are 
floor  ter  than  the  other,  and  are  terminated  by  fmall  roundifh 
fummits.  In  the  center  is  fltuated  a  round  germen,  fup¬ 
porting  an  awl-Jhaped  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  bifid  obtufe 
ftigma.  Fhe  germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular  cap¬ 
fuls  with  two  cells ,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia,  the  flower  having  two  long  and  two 
fhort  ftamina,  and  the  feeds  being  included  in  a  capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dodartia  ( Orientals )  foliis  linearibus  integerrimis 
glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  633.  Dodartia. with  very  nar¬ 
row,  fmooth,  entire  leaves.  Dodartia  Orientalis,  flore 
purpurafeente.  Tourn.  Cor.  47.  Eaftern  Dodartia  with 
apurpliflo  flower. 

2.  Dodartia  ( Linaria )  foliis  radicalibus  oblongo-ova- 
tis,  ferratis,  caulinis  linearibus  integerrimis  floribus 
fpicatis  terminalibus.  Dodartia  with  oblong,  oval, 
flawed  leaves  at  the  bottom,  thofe  on  the  ftalks  narrow  and 
entire ,  and  flowers  growing  in  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
ftalks.  Linaria  bellidis  folio.  C.  B.  P.  212.  Foad 
Flax  with  a  Daify  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  near 
mount  Ararat  in  Armenia,  from  whence  he  fent  the 
feeds  to  the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  where  they  fuc¬ 
ceeded,  and  from  thence  moft  of  the  curious  gardens 
in  Europe  have  been  fuppliedwith  this  plant.  Phis 
plant  having  characters  which  are  different  from  all 
thofe  of  Tournefort’s  Inftitutions,  he  conftituted  this 
genus,  and  gave  it  the  title  from  Monfieur  Dodart, 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
and  phyfician  to  her  Royal  Highnefs  the  Princefs  of 
Conti. 

It  hath  a  perennial  root  which  creeps  far  under  thd 
furface,  and  fends  out  new  ftalks  at  a  great  diftance 
from  the  parent  plant  thefe  ftalks  are  firm,  a  little 
compreffed,  and  grow  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  feveral  fide  branches,  garniffied  with  long, 
fleffiy,  narrow  leaves  placed  oppofite,  of  a  deep  greeri 
colour ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  are  fhorter 
and  broader  than  thofe  above,  but  thofe  on  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  ftalk  are  entire  •,  and  at  thefe  joints 
the  flowers  come  out  fingly  on  each  fide  the  ftalk, 
fitting  clofe  to  it ;  thefe  are  near  an  inch  long  -,  the 
bottom  is  tubulous,  but  divides  into  two  lips  above  •, 
the  upper  lip  is  hollow  like  a  fpoon,  the  convex  fide 
ftanding  upward,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
lower  lip  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  middle  be¬ 
ing  the  narroweft.  The  flower  is  of  a  deep  purple 
colour,  and  appears  in  July,  and  is  rarely  iucceeded 
by  feeds  in  England.  It  propagates  very  faft  by  its 
creeping  roots,  fo  that  when  it  is  once  eitablifhed  in  a 
garden,  it  will  multiply  faft  enough  ;  it  loves  a  light 
dry  foil,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  either  in  autumn 
when  the  ftalks  decay,  or  in  the  fpring  before  the  new 
ftalks  arife. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  biennial,  or  at  moft  a  triennial 
plant,  which  frequently  periffies  foon  after  the  feeds 
.  are  ripe.  This  fends  out  from  the  root  feveral  ob¬ 
long  leaves,  which  are  near  four  inches  long,  narrow 
at  their  bafe,  but  increafe  in  v/idth  upward,  where 
they  are  about  an  inch  broad,  rounded  at  the  end,  and 
deeply  fawed  on  the  edges  ;  between  thefe  arife  the 
ftalks,  which  grow  a  foot  high,  their  lower  parts  be¬ 
ing  garniffied  with  leaves  ot  the  fame  form  as  the 
lower  leaves,  but  much  fmaller ;  the  upper  leaves 
are  very  narrow  and  entire,  d  he  flowers  grow  in 
fpikes  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  very  fmall 
and  white,  but  are  ffiaped  like  thofe  of  the  foi  mer  fort. 
This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown^ 
in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  upon  a  border  ot 
light  earth,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  When 
the  plants  appear  the  following  fpring,  they  muft  be 
thinned,  and  kept  clear  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the 
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culture  they  require  :  the  fecond  year  they  will  flower 
and  feed,  after  which  the  plants  ufually  decay  ■,  when 
the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  never 
come  up  the  fame  year. 

DODE'C  ATHEON.  See  Meadia. 

DOG’s  TOOTH.  See  Erythronium.  • 

DOG-WOOD.  See  Cornus. 

D  O  L I C  H  O  S,  Kidney  Bean. 

The  Characters  are, 

flke  emp  dement  is  of  one  leaf  ',  floor t,  and  cut  into  four 
equal  fegments.  The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind,  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  round  vexillum  which  is  reflexed.  The  wings 
are  oval,  obtufe,  and  the  length  of  the  keel.  The  keel  is 
moon-fhaped,  compreffed ,  and  the  top  afeends  •,  it  hath 
nine  ftamina  joined  below,  and  a  Jingle  one  ftanding  fepa- 
rate,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits,  with  a  Unear  com 
prefled  germen,  fupporting  an  afeending  ftyle,  crowned  by 
a  bearded  ftigma.  T he  germen  afterward  becomes  a  large 
oblong  pod  with  two  valves,  containing  compreffed  ellipti¬ 
cal  feeds. 

This  genus  is  diftinguifhed  from  Phafeolus,  by  the  keel  of 
the  flower  not  being  fpiral. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clals,  intitled  Diadelphia  De- 
candria,  the  flower  having  ten  ftamina  in  two  bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dolichos  [Lablab) '  volobilis,  leguminibus  ovato- 
acinaciformibus,  feminibus  ovatis  hilo  arcuato  ver- 
fus  alteram  extremitatem.  Prod.  Leyd.  368.  Doli¬ 
chos  with  a  winding  ftalk ,  oval  bill-fhaped  pods,  and 
oval  feeds.  Phafeolus  JEgyptiacus  nigro  femine. 
C.  B.  P.  341. 

2.  Dolichos  ( Uncinatus )  volubilis,  pedunculis  multi- 
floris  leguminibus  cylindricis  hirfutis  apice  unguiculo 
fubulato  hamato,  caule  hirto.  Lin.  Sp.  1019.  Doli¬ 
chos  with  a  winding  ftalk,  many  flowers  on  each  foot-Jlalk, 
cylindrical  hairy  pods ,  whofe  points  are  crooked  and  awl- 
fhaped. 

3.  Dolichos  ( Prurient )  volubilis,  leguminibus  racemo- 
fis  hirtis,  valvulis  fubcarinatis,  pedunculis  ternis.  Jacq. 
Amer.  27.  Dolichos  with  a  winding  ftalk,  hairy  pods 
growing  in  a  racemus ,  almoft  boat-fhaped  valves ,  and 
each  foot-ftalk  having  three  pods. 

4.  Dolichos  ( Urens )  volubilis,  leguminibus  racemofis 
hirtis  tranfverfim  lamellatis,  feminibus  hilo  cinftis. 
Jacq.  Amer.  27.  Dolichos  with  a  winding  ftalk,  hairy 
pods  in  a  racemus ,  whofe  hairs  are  fituated  in  tranfverfe 
lamella,  commonly  called  Cow-itch. 

There  are  many  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  as  there 
are  alfo  of  Phafeolus ;  but  as  there  are  few  of  them 
cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  it  would  fwell  this 
work  to  a  great  bulk,  if  they  were  all  inferted  which 
have  come  to  our  knowledge,  as  the  author  has  cul¬ 
tivated  more  than  fixty  fpecies,  befide  many  varieties. 
The  two  firft  forts  here  mentioned,  are  cultivated  in 
warm  countries  for  the  table,  but  in  England  thefe 
feldom  perfeft  their  feeds ;  and  were  they  to  thrive 
here  as  wTell  as  in  the  warm  countries,  they  would  be 
little  efteemed,  becaufe  we  have  much  better  forts 
in  our  gardens  already  ;  for  the  fcarlet  flowering  Kid¬ 
ney  Bean  is  preferable  to  all  the  other  forts  for  eating, 
fo  Jeterves  our  care  to  cultivate  it  more  than  any 
other. 

i  he  third  and  fourth  forts  are  fometimes  preferved 
in  botanic  gardens,  but  efpecially  the  fourth,  whofe 
pods  are  ciofely  covered  with  flinging  hairs,  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  title  of  Cow-itch  ;  but  thefe  are 
too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  this  country, 
fo  that  whoever  is  deflrous  to  have  the  plants,  ihould 
fow  their  feeds  in  a  hot-bed  in  March  •,  and  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  Ihould  be  each  planted  in  a 
ieparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  ao-ain, 
being  careful  to  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken 
root  ;  after  which  theymuft  have  frefh  air  every  day 
admitted  to  them,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of 
the.  feafon ;  and  when  the  plants  are  too  tall  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  hot-bed,  they  Ihould  be  removed  into 
the  bark-ftove,  where,  if  they  are  allowed  room  to 

-pi  t  flower  and  perfeft  their  feeds. 

O  R  I  A.  See  Solidaco  and  Qthonna. 
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DORONICUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  862.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  IT.  487.  tab.  477.  Leopard’s  Bane. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  flower  comp  of ed  of  fever al  hermaphrodite  florets, 
which  are  fituated  in  the  center,  and  form  the  diflk,  and 
of  female  florets  which  compofe  the  rays  ;  thefe  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  common  empalement ,  which  hath  a  double 
[cries  of  leaves  as  long  as  the  rays.  The  hermaphrodite 
florets  are  funnel-fhaped ,  and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the 
top  •,  thefe  have  five  fhort  hairy  ftamina,  terminated  by 
cylindrical  fummits.  In  the  bottom  is  fituated  the  germen, 
fupporting  a  fender  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  indented  Jligma  ; 
the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  fingle ,  oval,  compreffed 
feed,  crowned  with  hairy  down.  The  female  florets  are 
formed  like  a  tongue,  which  are  fpread  cut  and  compej'e 
the  border  \  thefe  have  a  germen ,  fupporting  a  ftyle , 
crowned  by  two  reflexed  ftigmas,  but  have  no  ftamina ; 
the  germen  becomes  a  fingle  furrowed  feed,  covered  with  a 
hairy  down. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clals,  intitled  Syngenefia 
Polygamia  fuperflua.  The  plants  of  this  feftion  have 
female  and  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  are  both 
fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Doronicum  ( Pardalianches )  foliis  cordatis  obtufis, 
denticulatis  radicalibus  petiolatis,  caulinis  amplexi- 
caulibus.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  394.  Leopardis  Bane  with 
obtufe,  heart-fhaped,  indented  leaves,  thofe  from  the  root 
having  foot-ftalks,  and  thofe  above  embracing  the  ftalks. 
Doronicum  maximum,  foliis  caulem  amplexianti- 
bus.  C.  B.  P.  184.  Greateft  Leopard's  Bane  with  leaves 
embracing  the  ftalks. 

2.  Doronicum  [Plant agineum)  foliis  ovatis  acutis,  fub- 
dentatis,  ramis  alternis.  Hort.  Cliff.  41 1.  Leopards 
Bane  with  oval-pointed  leaves  indented  at  bottom ,  and  al¬ 
ternate  branches.  Doronicum  plantaginis  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
184.  Leopard's  Bane  with  a  Plantain  leaf. 

3.  Doronicum  (. Helveticum )  foliis  lanceolatis,  denticu¬ 
latis,  fubtus  tomentofis,  caule  unifloro.  Prod.  Leyd. 
1 60.  Leopard's  Bane  with  fpear-Jhaped  indented  leaves , 
woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  one  flower  on  a  ftalk.  Do¬ 
ronicum  Helveticum  incanum.  C.  B.  P.  185.  Hoary 
Helvetian  Leopard's  Bane. 

4.  Doronicum  ( Bellidiaftrum )  caule  nudo  fimpliciflimo! 
unifloro.  Hort.  Cliff.  500.  Leopard's  Bane  with  a  naked 
fingle  ftalk  having  one  flower.  Beilis  fylveftris  media 
caule  carens.  C.  B.  P.  261.  Middle  wild  Daify  having 
a  tall  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary,  and  upon 
the  Helvetian  mountains,  but  is  frequently  preferved 
in  the  Englifh  gardens.  It  hath  thick  flefhy  roots, 
which  are  divided  into  many  knots  or  knees,  fending 
out  ftrong  flefhy  fibres,  which  penetrate  deep  into  the! 
ground ;  and  from  thefe”arife  in  the  fpring  a  clufter 
of  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  hairy,  and  ftand 
upon  foot-ftalks ;  between  thefe  arife  the  flower- ftalks, 
which  are  channelled  and  hairy,  growing  near  three 
feet  high,  putting  out  one  or  two  fmaller  ftalks  from 
the  fide,  which  grow  ered,  and  are  garnifhed  with  one 
or  two  heart-fhaped  leaves,  ciofely  embracing  the 
ftalks  with  their  bafe ;  each  ftalk  is  terminated  by  one 
large  yellow  flower,  compofed  of  about  twenty-four 
rays  or  female  florets,  which  are  about  an  inch  long, 
plain,  and  indented  in  three  parts  at  the  top.  In  the 
center  is  fituated  a  great  number  of  hermaphroditt; 
florets,  which  compofe  the  difk  ;  thefe  are  tubulous, 
and  (lightly  cut  at  the  top  into  five  parts.  The  flowenj 
appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which! 
ripen  in  July ;  thefe  are  crowned  by  a  hairy  down,] 
which  ferves  to  convey  them  to  a  diftance. 

This  plant  multiplies  very  faft  by  its  fpreading  roots! 
and  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  flatter,  they  will  pro;| 
duce  plants  wherever  they  happen  to  fall,  fo  that  it# 
becomes  a  weed  where  it  is  once  eftabkflied ;  it  love  a 
a  moift  foil  and  a  lhady  fituation. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  oval  leaves,  ending  in  acute 
points  •,  thefe  are  indented  on  their  edges  toward  theii 
bafe,  but  their  upper  parts  are  entire  ;  the  ftalks  rill 
about  two  feet  high ;  each  is  terminated  by  a  large 
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yellow  flower,  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort;  the 
(talks  of  this  fort  have  two  or  three  leaves,  which  are- 
placed  alternately,  and  their  bafe  fits  clofe  to  the  (talks; 
thefe  are  not  fo  hairy  as  thofe  of  .the  former  fort ;  it 
flowers  about  the  fame  time  with  that,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  well  in  England.  This  grows  naturally  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  Spain,  and  Italy,  but  is  equally  hardy  with  the 
firfl,  and  multiplies  in  as  great  plenty  ;  the  root  is 
perennial. 

The  third  fort  hath  longer  leaves  than  either  of  the 
former,  which  are  covered  with  a  hoary  down  on  their 
under  fide,  and  are  indented  on  their  edges  ;  the 
ilalks  are  Angle,  and  have  feldom  more  than  one  leaf 
upon  each  ;  thefe  grow  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and 
are  terminated  by  a  Angle  flower  on  the  top,  like 
thofe  of  the  former  forts.  This  grows  naturally  on 
the  Pyrenees  and  Helvetian  mountains.  It  delights 
in  a  moift  foil  and  a  fliady  Atuation,  and  propagates 
in  plenty,  either  from  feeds  or  by  parting  the  roots : 
it  flowers  and  feeds  about  the  fame  time  with  the 
former. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Py¬ 
renean  mountains  {  this  hath  a  perennial  root ;  the 
leaves  are  like  of  the  lefier  Daify,  but  longer, 
and  not  fo  broad.  The  flower  grows  upon  a  naked 
foot-ftalk,  which  is  near  a  foot  long ;  the  roots  feldom 
fend  out  more  than  one  ftalk ;  the  rays  of  the  flower 
are  white,  and  very  like  thofe  of  the  common  Daify  ; 
the  .difk  of  the  flower  is  yellow,  which  is  compofed 
of  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

This  plant  is  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  but  the  flowers  make  little  better 
appearance  than  thofe  of  the  common  Fieid  Daify, 
only  they  (land  upon  much  taller  foot-ftalks.  It 
muft  have  a.lhady  Atuation  and  a  moift  foil,  other- 
wife  it  will  not  thrive  in  this  country  ;  it  is  propagated 
by  parting  of  the  roots,  for  the  feeds  do  not  ripen 
well  in  England.  I  received  this  from  Verona,  near 
,  which  place  it  grows  naturally. 

The  roots  of  the  firft  fort  have  been  fometimes  ufed 
in  medicine,  fome  having  commended  it  as  an  expeller 
of  the  poifon  of  fcorpions  ;  but  others  reckon  it  to  be 
a  poifon,  and  affirm  that  it  will  deftroy  wolves  and 
dogs. 

The  other  forts  which  have  been  formerly  ranged 
under  this  genus,  are  now  feparated,  and  may  be  found 
under  the  title  Arnica. 

DORSIFEROUS  plants  [of  dorfum,  the  back, 
andfero,  Lat.  to  bear,]  fuch  plants  as  are  of  the  ca¬ 
pillary  kind,  without  ftalk,  and  that  bear  their  feeds 
on  the  backfide  of  their  leaves. 

DORSTENIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  29.  tab.  8.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  147.  [This  plant  was  fo  named  by  fa¬ 
ther  Plumier,  from  Dr.  Dorften,  a  German  phyflcian, 
who  publiffied  a  hiftory  of  plants  in  folio.]  Con¬ 
trayerva. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  one  common  'plain  involucrum  fituated  vertically , 
upon  which  fit  many  fmall florets  as  in  a  difik ;  thefe  have 
no  petals,  but  have  four  floor t  /lender  ftamina,  terminated 
by  roundijh  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundifh 
germen ,  fupporting  a  Jingle  ftyle  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftig- 
ma ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  feed ,  inclofed 
in  the  common  flefhy  receptacle. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourth  clafs,  intitled  Tetrandria  Monogy- 
nia,  the  flower  having  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Dorstenia  ( Contrayerva )  acaulis,  foliis  pinnatifido- 
palmatis,  ferratis,  floribus  quadrangulis.  Lin.  Sp. 
176.  Dwarf  Dorflenia  with  many  pointed,  hand-fhaped , 
Jawed  leaves ,  and  flowers  placed  on  a  quadrangular  re¬ 
ceptacle.  Dorftenia  fphondylii  folio,  dentarite  radice. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  29.  Dorftenia  with  a  Cow  Parfnep 
leaf,  and  a  Too  thwart  root. 

1.  Dorstenia  ( Houftoni )  acaulis,  foliis  cordatis  angula- 
tis  acuminatis,  floribus  quadrangulis.  Lin.  Sp.  176. 

.  Dwarf  Dorflenia  with  angular,  heart-fhaped,  pointed 
leaves,  and  quadrangular  receptacles  to  the  flowers.  Dor¬ 
ftenia  dentarias  radice,  folio  minus  laciniato,  placenta 
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quadrangulari  &  undulata.  ITouft.  MSS.  Contrayerva 
with  a  Toothwort  root ,  a  leaf  lefts  cilt,  and  a  quadrangular 
waved  placenta. 

3.  Dorstenia  ( Drakena )  acaulis,  foliis  pinnatifido-pal- 
matis  integerrimis,  floribus  ovalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  176*. 
Dwarf  Dorftenia  with  many  pointed,  hand-fhaped,  entire 
leaves,  and  an  oval  receptacle  to  the  flowers-,  handed 
leaves,  whofe  angles  are  very  acute,  and  an  oblong  four- 
cornered  placenta. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  was  difeovered  by  my  late 
ingenious  friend  Dr.  William  Houftoun,  near  Old 
Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain.  The  fecond  was  found  by 
the  fame  gentleman,  on  the  rocky  grounds  about 
Campeachy.  The  third  fort  was  found  in  great 
plenty  in  the  iflahd  of  Tobago,  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar, 
furgeon.  But  the  roots  of  all  thefe  fpecies  are  in¬ 
differently  brought  over,  and  ufed  in  medicine,  and 
for  dyeing. 

The  firft  fort  fends  out  feveral  leaves  from  the  root, 
which  are  about  four  inches  long,  and  as  much  in 
breadth ;  thefe  are  deeply  laciniated  into  five  or  feven 
obtufe  parts,  (landing  upon  foot-ftalks  near  four 
inches  long ;  they  are  fmoot’n,  and  of  a  deep  green. 
The  ftalk  which  fupports  the  placenta  arifes  from  the 
root,  and  grows  near  four  inches  high,  upon  which 
the  fleffiy  placenta  is  vertically  placed ;  this  is  of  an 
oval  form  about  one  inch  long,  and  three  quarters 
broad.  Upon  the  upper  furface  of  this,  the  fmall 
flowers  are  clofely  fituated,  the  fleffiy  part  becoming 
an  involucrum  to  them ;  thefe  are  very  fmall,  and 
fcarce  confpicuous  at  a  diftance,  being  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  colour. 

The  fecond  fort  lends  out  feveral  angular  heart-ffiaped 
leaves  from  the  root,  which  have  foot-ftalks  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  length  and  very  (lender ;  the  leaves 
are  about  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  almoft 
four  broad  at  their  bafe,  the  two  ears  having  two  or 
three  angles  which  are  acute,  and  the  middle  of  the 
leaves  are  extended  and  end  in  acute  points  like  a 
halbert ;  thefe  are  fmooth  and  of  a  lucid  green  ;  the 
foot-ftalk  which  fuftains  the  placenta  is  nine  inches 
long,  and  about  half  an  inch  fquare,  and  the  upper 
furface  clofely  fet  with  fmall  flowers  like  the  firft. 

The  third  fort  fends  out  leaves  of  different  forms ; 
fome  of  the  lower  leaves  are  heart-ffiaped,  having  a 
few  indentures  on  their  edges,  and  ending  in  acute 
points,  but  the  larger  leaves  are  deeply  cut  like  the 
fingers  on  a  hand,  into  fix  or  feven  acute  fegments. 
Thefe  leaves  are  five  inches  long,  and  fix  broad  in 
the  middle ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  (land  upon 
long  foot-ftalks.  The  placenta  is  very  thick  and 
fleffiy,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  three  quarters 
broad,  having  four  acute  corners ;  thefe  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  flowers,  placed  on  their  upper  furface  like 
the  other  fpecies. 

Thefe  plants  are  at  prefent  very  rare  in  Europe,  nor 
was  it  known  what  the  plant  was,  whofe  roots  were 
imported,  and  had  been  long  ufed  in  medicine  in 
England,  until  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  informed  us : 
for  although  father  Plumier  had  difeovered  one  fpe¬ 
cies  of  this  plant,  and  given  the  name  of  Dorftenia 
to  the  genus,  yet  he  feems  not  to  have  known,  that 
the  Contrayerva  was  the  root  of  that  plant. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  thefe  plants,  becaufe  the 
feeds  are  feldom  to  be  found  good ;  nor  will  they 
grove,  if  they  are  kept  long  out  of  the  ground ;  fo 
that  the  only  fure  method  to  obtain  them  is,  to  have 
the  roots  taken  up  at  the  time  when  their  leaves  begin 
to  decay,  and  planted  pretty  clofe  in  boxes  of  earth, 
which  may  be  brought  very  fafe  to  England,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  preferved  from  fait  water,  and  aienot 
over-watered  with  freffi  water  in  their  paflage.  When 
the  plants  arrive,  they  ffiould  be  tranfplanted  each 
into  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  freffi  earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  bark-ftove,  which  ffiould  be  kept  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  heat ;  and  the  plants  muft  be  frequently  re- 
frefhed  with  water  during  the  fummer  feafon  ;  but  in 
winter,  when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  it  ffiould  be 
given  to  them  more  fparingly.  With  this  manage¬ 
ment  thefe  plants  may  not  only  be  maintained,  but 

may 
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.  -ft  :s  put  out  their  leaves, 
y  N  1  U  M.  See  Lotus. 

D  .  i  :  C-  L  n  S  S I  A.  See  V olkameria. 

i_  K  A  ft  A.  Dillen.  Gen.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  714.  Alyffon. 
pourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  216.  tab.  104. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  four -leaved  empalement ,  which  falls 
off.  It  hath  four  petals  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs.  It 
hath  fix  ftamina ,  four  of  which  are  as  long  as  the  em¬ 
palement  ^  the  other  two  are  much  f sorter  and  incurved  ; 
thefe  are  terminated  by  roundiff  fummits.  In  the  center 
is  fituated  a  bifid  gcrmen ,  fupporting  a  permanent  ftyle , 
crowned  by  an  oblong  ftigma.  The  gcrmen  afterward 
comes  a  very  ftoort  capfide  with  two  cells ,  feparated  by  the 
fwelling  ftyle ,  which  is  oblique ,  and  longer  than  the  cap- 
fule.  “The  valves  are  parallel  to  the  middle ,  and  divide 
the  lower  part  of  the  cell  from  the  upper ,  which  is  open , 
round ,  concave ,  and  opens  oblique ,  each  cell  containing  a 
Jingle  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  in  titled  Tetradynamia  Sili- 
culofa,  the  flower  having  four  long  and  two  fhort  La¬ 
mina,  and  the  feeds  growing  in  fhort  capfules  or  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Draba  ( Alpina )  fcapo  nudo  fimplici,  foliis  lanceo- 
latis  integerrimis.  Fi.  Lapp.  255.  Draba  with  a  Jingle 
naked  ftalk ,  and  very  entire  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Alyffon 
Alpinum,  hirfutum  luteum.  Tourn.  Inft.  21 7.  Yellow 
hairy  Alpine  Madwort. 

2.  Draba  {Verna)  fcapis  nudis,  foliis  lanceolatis  fub 
incifis.  Hort.  Cliff.  333.  Draba  with  naked  ftalks  and 
cut  leaves.  Alyffon  vulgare,  polygoni  folio,  caule 
nudo.  Tourn.  Inft.  217.  Common  Madwort  with  a 
Knot-grafts  leaf  and  naked  ftalk. 

3.  Draba  (. Pyrenaica )  fcapo  nudo,  foliis  cuneiformibus 
trilobis.  Lcefl.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  642.  Draba  with  a 
naked  ftalk ,  and  wedge-fhaped  leaves  with  three  lobes. 
This  is  the  Alyffon  Pyrenaicum,  perenne,  minium, 
foliis  trifidis.  Tourn.  Inft.  217.  Leaft  perennial  Mad¬ 
wort  of  the  Pyrenees  with  trifid  leaves. 

4.  Draba  ( Muralis )  caule  ramofo,  foliis  cordatis  den- 
tatis  amplexicaulibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  33.  Draba  with  a 
branching  ftalk ,  and  heart-fhaped  indented  leaves  em¬ 
bracing  the  ftalks.  Alyffon  veronica;  folio.  Tourn.  Inft. 
217.  Madwort  with  a  Speedwell  leaf. 

5.  Draba  ( Pclygonifclia )  caule  ramofo,  foliis  ovatis  fef- 
filibus  dentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  643.  Draba  with  a 
branching  ftalk,  and  oval  indented  leaves  growing  clofe  to 
the  branches.  Alyffon  Alpinum,  polygoni  folio  in- 
cano.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  217.  Alpine  Madwort  with 
a  hoary  Knot-grafs  leaf. 

6.  Draba  ( Incana )  foliis  caulinis  numerofis  incanis,  fi- 
liculis  oblongis.  Flor.  Suec.  526.  Draba  with  many 
hoary  leaves  on  the  ftalks ,  and  oblique  pods.  Lunaria 
filiqua  obionga  intorta.  Tourn.  Inft.  219.  Moonwort 

with  an  oblong  intorted  pod. 

T  he  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe  •,  this  is  a  very  low 
plant,  which  divides  into  fmall  heads  like  fome  forts 
or  Houfeleek,  and  from  thence  it  was  titled  Sedum 
Alpinum  &c.  or  Alpine  Houieleek.  The  leaves  are 
fhort,  narrow,  and  very  hairy ;  from  each  of  thefe 
heads  come  out  a  naked  fiower-ftalk  an  inch  and  a 
half  high,  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  having  four  obtuie  petals  placed  inform  of  a 
crofs  •,  when  they  fade  they  are  fucceeded  by  trian¬ 
gular  or  heart-fhaped  pods,  which  are  comprefied, 
and  inclofe  three  or  four  roundifh  feeds.  It  flowers 
in  March,  and  the  jeeds  ripen  the  beginning  of  June, 
i  his  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
heads  ;  the  Left  time  for  doing  of  this  is  in  autumn, 
becaule  it  ihoots  up  to  flower  very  early  in  the  l'prino-. 
It^  fliould  have  a  moift  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation, 
Wxiere  it  will  thrive  and  flower  annually.  It  requires 
culture  but  to  keep  it  clean  from  weeds, 
i  he  iecond  lore  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na- 
tuuixly  upon  walls  and  dry  banks  in  many  parts  of 
Lng.and,  fo  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens.  This 
Low  ers  m  April,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  May. 
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The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  cthe* 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  This  is  a  low  peren¬ 
nial  plant,  which  feldom  riles  more  than  two  inches 
high  ;  it  has  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  divides  into  many' 
fmall  heads  like  the  firft  fort.  The  leaves  are  fmall, 
fome  of  them  are  winged,  having  five  fhort  narrow 
lobes,  placed  on  a  midrib,  others  have  but  three. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
leaves.  They  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  and  ap¬ 
pear  early  in  the  fpring.  This  is  a  perennial  plant, 
which  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  heads  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  firft,  and  requires  the  fame 
treatment. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  woods  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  but.  feldom  kept  in 
gardens,  unlefs  for  the  fake  of  variety.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  rifimr  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk  about  j 
ten  inches  nigh,  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped  indented 
leaves,  which  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe.  Tlie 
ftalks  are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  white  flowers, 
which  appear  the  beginning  of  May;  in  June  the 
feeds  ripen,  and  the  plants  foon  after  decay.  If  the 
feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  ; 
up  without  trouble.  It  muft  have  a  fhady  fituation, 
and  delights  in  a  moift  foil. 

The  fifth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  in 
fhady  woods  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  This 
is  like  the  former  fort,  but  the  leaves  are  larger, 
rounder,  and  do  not  embrace  the  ftalks ;  they  are 
alfo  hairy,  and  the  flowers  are  yellow.  If  the  feeds  of  i 
this  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  maintain  • 
themfelves  if  they  have  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  fixth  fort  riles  with  an  upright  ftalk  about  a 
foot  high,  the  lower  part  being  very  clofely  garnifhed  1 
by- oblong  hoary  leaves,  which  are  indented  on  their 
edges.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  puts  out  two  or 
three  fhort  branches ;  thefe  are  almoft  naked  of  leaves, 
as  is  alfo  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk.  The  flowers 
come  out  loofely  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk ;  they  are 
compofed  of  four  fmall  white  petals  placed  in  form 
of  a  crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  pods,  which 
are  twilled,  containing  three  or  four  roundifh  com¬ 
prefied  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  July.  This  grows  naturally  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  Wales. 

This  plant  feldom  continues  more  than  two  years, 
but  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn  in  a  lhady  border, 
the  plants  will  come  up  in  the  fpring ;  or  where  the 
feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  rife 
without  any  trouble. 

DRACO  ARBOR.  See  Palma. 

DRACO  HERB  A.  [i.  e.  Dragon’s-wort.]  Tarra¬ 
gon,  vulgo.  See  Abrotanum. 

DRACOCEPHALUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  648. 
Dracocephalon.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  181.  tab.  83.  [of 
Sffxuv,  a  dragon,  and  xstp'xXni  a  head.]  i.  e.  Dragon’s-  1 
Head. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  fhort  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  | 
which  is  tubulous.  It  hath  one  ringent  petal,  with  a  tube  : 
the  length  of  the  empalement ,  with  large  oblong  inflated  j 
chaps.  The  upper  lip  is  cbtufte  and  arched,  the  under  lip  !l 
is  trifid ;  the  two  fide  fiegments  are  ere  ft,  the  middle  turns  , 
downward  and  is  indented.  It  hath  four  fiamina  fituated  ; 
near  the  upper  lip ,  two  being  ftjorter  than  the  other ,  and  1. 
are  terminated  by  heart-fhaped  fummits.  It  hath  a  four-  J 
parted  germen,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle ,  fituated  with  the  >| 
ftamina ,  and  crowned  by  a  bifid  reflexed  Jligma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  four  oval  oblong  feeds,  inclofcd  I 
in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ibn  of  ‘3 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia  Gym-  K 
nofpermia,  the  flower  having  two  long  and  two  fhorter  jjj 
ftamina,  and  the  feeds  are  naked. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dracocephalum  ( Virginianum )  floribus  fpicatis  foliis  \ 
lanceolatis  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  828.  American  Dragon’s-  I 
Head  with  fmglc  leaves  and  fpiked  flowers.  Dracoce-  -I 
phalon  Americanum.  Breyn.  Prod.  1.  34.  American  \ 
Dragon’  s-Head.  -I 

2.  Dra-  1 
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2.  Dracocephalum  ( Canarienfe )  floribus  fpicatis,  foiiis 
compofitis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  308.  Dragon’s- 1  lead  with 
f piked  flowers  and  compound  leaves.  Moldavica  Ameri¬ 
cana  trifolia  odore  gravi.  Tourn.  Inft.  184.  Thre e- 
leaved  American  Balm ,  having  a  Jlrong  fmell,  commonly 
called  Balm  of  Gilead. 

3.  Dracocephalum  ( Moldavica )  floribus  verticillatis, 
bradteis  lanceolatis  ferraturis  capillaceis.  Lin.  Hort. 
Cliff  308.  Dragon' s-Head  with  flowers  growing  in 
whorls ,  and  fpear-Jhaped  hr  aula.  Moldavica  betonicas 
folio,  flore  casruleo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  184.  Molda¬ 
vian  Balm  with  a  Betony  leaf  and  blue  flower. 

4.  Dracocephalum  ( Ocymifolia )  floribus  verticillatis, 
foiiis  fioralibus  orbiculatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff  308. 
Dragon1  s-Head  with  flowers  growing  in  whorls ,  and  the 
upper  leaves  round.  Moldavica  orientalis  minima  ocy- 
mifolio,  flore  purpurafeente.  Tourn.  Cor.  n.  Lejfer 
Eaftern  Moldavian  Balm  with  a  Willow  leaf  and  a  bluiflj 
flower. 

3.  Dracocephalum  ( Canefcens )  floribus  verticillatis, 
bradteis  oblongis,  ferraturis  fpinofis,  foiiis  tomentofis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  1 66.  Dragon' s-Head  with  flowers  growing 
in  whorls  >  and  the  little  leaves  under  the  flowers  flawed, , 
ending  in  fpines ,  and  woolly  leaves.  Moldavica  prien ta¬ 
ils  betonicfe  folio,  flore  magno  violaceo.  Tourn.  Cor. 

1 1.  Eaftern  Moldavian  Balm  with  a  Betony  leafl  and  a 
large  blue  flower. 

6.  Dracocephalum  ( Nutans )  floribus  verticillatis,  brac- 
teis  oblongis  ovatis  integerrimis,  corollis  majufeulis 
nutantibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  1 67.  Dragon  s-Head  with 
flowers  growing  in  whorls ,  the  fmall  leaves  under  the 
flowers  are  oblong ,  entire,  and  hanging  flowers  much  larger 
than  the  empalement.  Moldavica  betonicas  folio,  flo¬ 
ribus  minoribus  cseruleis  pendulis.  Amman.  Ruth. 
44.  Moldavian  Balm  with  a  Betony  leafl  and  fmaller  blue 
pendulous  flowers. 

j.  Dracocephalum  (Thymiftorum )  floribus  verticillatis, 
bradteis  oblongis  integerrimis,  corollis  vix  calyce  ma- 
joribus.  Hort.  Upfal.  1.67.  Dragon' s-Head  with  flowers 
growing  in  whorls ,  the  fmall  leaves  are  oblong ,  entire ,  and 
the  flowers  equal  with  the  empalement.  Moldavica  be- 
tonicae  folio,  floribus  minimis  pallide  caeruleis.  Am¬ 
man.  Ruth.  46.  Moldavian  Balm  with  a  Betony  leafl 
and  very  fmall  blue  flowers. 

J.  Dracocephalum  ( P citatum )  floribus  verticillatis, 
bradteis  orbiculatis  lerratociliatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  166. 
Dragon' s-Head  with  flowers  growing  in  whorls ,  oval 
bradlea  and  very  narrow  fpear-Jhaped  leaves.  Moldavica 
orientalis,  falicis  folio,  flore  parvo  caeruleo.  Tourn. 
Cor.  1 1.  Eaftern  Moldavian  Balm  with  a  Willow  leafl 
and  a  fmall  blue  flower. 

j.  Dracocephalum  ( Grandiflorum )  floribus  verticillatis 
foiiis  ovatis  incifo-crenatis,  bradteis  lanceolatis  inte¬ 
gerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  59  5.  Dragon' s-Head  with 
flowers  growing  in  whorls ,  oval  leaves  which  are  cut  and 
crenated ,  and  fpear-Jhaped  brattea  which  are  entire. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it 
grows  in  the  woods,  and  by  the  fides  of  rivers.  This 
rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk,  which  is  four-cor¬ 
nered,  near  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  witn  Ipear- 
fhaped  leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and  half  an 
inch  broad,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk ;  they  are  fawed 
dn  their  edges,  and  are  placed  oppoflte  at  each  joint, 
lbmetimes  there  are  three  leaves  ftanding  round  at 
the  fame  place.  The  flowers  are  purple  and  grow  in 
fpikes  on  the  top  of  the  {talks,  fo  make  a  pretty  va¬ 
riety  among  other  hardy  plants,  efpecially  if  the 
plants  are  ftrong  and  vigorous.  This  is  a  perennial 
plant,  which  will  live  in  the  open  air,  but  requires  a 
moift  foil,  or  fhould  be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather, 
otherwife  the  leaves  will  fhrink,  and  the  flowers  will 
make  little  appearance.  This  may  be  allowed  a  place 
in  the  Ihady  borders  of  a  garden,  flnee  it  will  not 
ramble,  or  take  up  much  room.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  continues '  until  the  middle  or  end  of  Auguft, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in 
autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Iflands,  and 
hath  been  long  an  inhabitant  in  the  gardens ;  it  is 
utually  called  by  the  gardeners  Balm  of  Gilead,  from 


the  ftrong  refinous  feent  which  the  leaves  emit  bn 
being  rubbed.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  rifes 
with  leveral  fquare  ftalks  to  the  height  of  three  feet 
or  more,  becoming  ligneous  at  their  lower  parts,  and 
are  garniftied  with  compound  leaves  at  each  joint, 
which  are  placed  oppoflte  •,  thefe  have  three  or  five 
lobes*  which  are  oblong,  pointed,  and  fawed  on  them 
edges.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fhort  thick  fpikes 
on  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  which  ripen  very 
well  in  England.  This  plant  continues  producing 
flowers  moft  part  of  fummer  •,  it  is  ufually  kept  in 
green-houfes ;  but  in  mild  winters  the  plants  will  live 
abroad,  if  they  are  planted  in  warm  borders ;  and 
thofe  plants  which  are  kept  in  pots,  will  thrive  much 
better  when  they  are  flickered  under  a  frame,,  than  if 
placed  in  a  green-houfe,  where  the  plants  are  apt  to 
draw  up  weak,  for  they  fhould  have  as  much  free 
air  as  poflible  in  mild  weather,  and  only  require  to  be 
flieltered  from  fevere  froft.  This  may  be  propagated 
by  feeds,  which,  if  fov/n  in  autumn,  will  more  cer¬ 
tainly  grow,  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring ; 
but  if  thefe  are  fown  in  pots,  they  muft  be  flieltered 
under  a  frame  in  the  winter,  and  if  the  plants  do  not 
come  up  the  fame  autumn,  they  will  arife  in  the 
fpring  ;  but  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  full  ground, 
it  fhould  be  in  a  warm  border ;  and  in  hard  froft  they 
fhould  be  flieltered,  otherwife  the  young  plants  will 
be  deftroyed.  The  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
cuttings ;  which,  if  planted  in  a  Ihady  border  any 
time  in  fummer,  will  very  foon  take  root,  and  fur- 
nifti  plenty  of  rooted  plants. 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  Moldavia-,  this  has  been 
long  preferved  in  curious  gardens.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  rifes  with  branching  ftalks  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  garniftied  with  oblong  leaves,  which  are 
placed  oppoflte,  and  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges; 
The  flowers  come  out  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks  at 
every  joint;  thefe  are  blue,  and  appear  in  July,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  the  middle  of  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  September.  The  plants  have  a  ftrong  balfamic 
odour,  which  is  to  fome  perfons  very  agreeable  :  th^ 
feeds  fliould  be  fown  in  fmall  patches  in  the  fpringy 
upon  the  borders  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned  where 
they  grow  too  near  together,  and  kept  clear  fr  m 
weeds,  which  is  the  only  culture  they  require.  \Jf 
this  there  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers,  which  is 
pretty  common  in  the  gardens  ;  this  only  differs  from 
the  other  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  but  yet  thefe 
conftantly  retain  their  difference  from  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in 
'  the  Archipelago,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  the  royal  gar¬ 
den  at  Paris,  which  have  fince  been  communicated 
to  many  curious  gardens  in  Europe ;  this  rifes  with 
upright  ftalks  about  a  foot  high*  which  feldom  put 
out  branches ;  thefe  are  garniftied  with  long  narrov/ 
leaves,  which  are  entire,  placed  oppoflte  at  eachioint, 
where  the  flowers  come  out  in  whorls*  almoft  the 
whole  length  of  the  ftalks ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  blue, 
and  appear  about  the  lame  time  as  the  former;  this 
fort  has  very  fmall  flowers,  which  make  no  great  ap¬ 
pearance,  therefore  is  feldom  cultivated,  except  in 
botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  fifth  fort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in 
the  Levant ;  this  hath  hoary  fquare  ftalks,  which  rife 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  putting  out  two  or  three  fide 
branches,  garniftied  with  hoary  leaves  near  two  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  a  little  indented  oh 
their  edges ;  they  are  placed  oppoflte  at  the  joints, 
juft  under  the  whorls  of  flowers,  which  fit  clofe  to 
the  ftalk ;  thefe  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  fpe- 
cies,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,-  which  between 
the  hoary  leaves  of  the  plant,  make  a  pretty  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about  the  fame  time 
as  the  former  forts ;  this  is  generally  treated  as  an  arl- 
nual  plant,  like  the  former  forts,  but  the  roots  of  this 
will  live  two  years  if  they  are  in  a  dry  foil.  There  is 
a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  the  feeds  of  which 
generally  produce  the  fame  coloured  flowers. 

5  C  The 
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The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from  whence  I  4, 
the  feeds  were  lent  to  the  imperial  garden  at  Peteri- 
burcrh,  and  the  late  Dr.  Amman,  who  was  profehor 
of  botany,  fent  me  the  feeds.  This  is  an  annual 
plant,  from  whofe  roots  come  out  many  fquare  weak 
italics,  which  grow  about  nine  inches  long  •,  thefe  are 
at  the  bottom  garnilhed  with  oval  lpear-ftiaped  leaves 
about  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  quartcI 
broad,  Handing  oppofite  upon  pretty  long  foot-dalles, 
and  are  crenated  on  their  edges.  The  upper  part  of 
the  {talks  have  fmaller  leaves,  which  fit  dole  at  the 
ioints,  from  whence  come  out  the  flowers  in  whorls  ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  hang  downward  ; 
thefe  appear  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former,  and 

the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  .  _  .  f 

The  feventh  fort  grows  alfo  in  Siberia,  the  ieeds  or 
this  were  fent  me  with  the  former.  It  hath  fquare 
{talks,  which  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  very  like  thofe  of  Betony,  and  Hand  upon 
very  long  foot-ftalks.  The  upper  leaves  are  frnall, 
and  fit  clofer  to  the  {talks.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
whorls  at  every  joint ;  thefe  are  very  frnall,  and  of  a 
pale  purple  or  blue  colour,  fo  make  little  appearance I 
but  it  is  preferved  in  lome  gardens  for  the  fake  of  I 

variety.  .  r  t 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  .Levant,  from 

whence^Dr.  Tournefort  fent  the  feeds  to  the  royal 
garden  at  Paris.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes 
with  a  fquare  {talk  about  a  foot  high,  fending  out 
two  fmall  fide  branches  from  the  lower  part.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  crenated  on  their  edges  ; 
they  are  placed  oppofite,  and  Hand  on  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  purplifh  colour,  and  come 
out  in  whorls  round  the  {talks,  having  two  roundifh 
fmall  leaves  (called  bratfteas)  immediately  under  them, 
which  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  each  ferrature  ending 
with  a  long  hair.  This  fort  flowers  and  feeds  at  the 
lame  time  as  the  former.  j 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may 
be  fown  either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  in  the  places 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no 
other  treatment  than  the  third  fort. 

D  R  AC  O  N  T I  U  M.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  9 1 6.  Dracun- 
culus.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  160.  tab.  70.  Dragon-,  in 
French,  Serpent  air  e.  \ 

The  Characters  are,  j 

It  hath  a  Jingle  cylindrical  fpadix  [or  Jl alky  on  the  upper 
part  of  which  the  parts  of  fructification  are  difpofed  in  a 
fingular  manner .  A  he  flowers  have  no  empalement ,  but 
have  five  oval  concave  petals,  which  are  equal ;  they  have 
feven  narrow  deprejfed  ftamina  the  length  of  the  petals , 
terminated  by  oblong ,  four-cornered ,  twin  fummits ,  which 
ftand  erect ;  they  have  an  oval  germen,  fupporting  a  taper 
Jlyle,  crowned  by  a  three-cornered  Jligma.  Ahe  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  berry ,  inclofing  fever al  feeds  ; 
thefe  are  all  inclofed  in  a  large  fiejhy  fpatha  (or  fheath) 
opening  with  one  valve. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  fedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twentieth  clafs,  intitled  Gynandria  Po- 
lyandria.  This  clafs  and  fedlion  contains  the  plants 
which  have  male  and  female  flowers  joined  in  the 
fame  fpike,  and  the  male  flowers  have  leveral  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dracontium  ( Pcrtufum )  foliis  pertufis,  caule  fcan-  I 

dente.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  968.  Dragon  with  leaves  having 
holes ,  and  a  climbing  ftalk.  Arum  hederaceum,  am- 
plis  foliis  perforatis.  Plum.  Amer.  40.  tab.  56. 
Climbing  Arum  with  large  perforated  leaves.  | 

2.  Dracontium  ( Polyphyllum )  fcapo  breviffimo,  petiolo 

radicato,  lacero,  foliolis  tripartitis,  laciniis  pinnatifidis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  434.  Dragon  with  a  very  Jhort  ftalk ,  the 
foot -ftalk  cut ,  and  the  [mail  leaves  divided  into  three  parts, 
which  terminate  in  many  points.  Arum  polyphyllum, 
caule  fcabro  punicante.  Par,  Bat.  93.  Many  leaved 
Arum  voitb  a  rough  purple  ftalk.  i 

3.  Dracontium  ( Spinofum )  foliis  fagittatis,  pedunculis 
petiolilque  aculeatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  328.  Dragon  with 
arrow-pointed  leaves,  zvhofe  foot-ftalks  have  fpines.  Arum 
Zeylanicum  lpinofum,  flights  foliis.  Par.  Bat.  75. 
Trie  Ay  Arum  of  Ceylon  with  arrow-pointed  leaves.  * 
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Dracontium (Camtfchatcenfe)fo\nsfonceo\a.t\s. Amoer^  . 
Acad.  2.  p.  360.  Dragon  with  fpear-Jhaped  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands 
in  the  Weft-Indies.  This  hath  {lender  jointed  ftalks, 
which  put  out  roots  at  every  joint,  that  fallen  to 
the  trunks  of  trees,  walls,  or  any  fupport  which  is 
near  them,  and  thereby  rife  to  the  height  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet.  The  leaves  are  placed  alternately, 
{landing  upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  four  or  five 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  having  fe- 
veral  oblong  holes  in  each,  which  on  the  firft  view 
appears  as  if  eaten  by  infects,  but  they  are  natural  to 
the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of 
the  ftalk,  which  always  fwells  to  a  larger  fize  in  that 
part  than  in  any  other  •,  thefe  are  covered  with  an 
oblong  fpatha  (or  hood)  of  a  whitifh  green  colour, 
which  opens  longitudinally  on  one  fide,  and  {hews  the 
piftil,  which  is  clofely  covered  with  flowers,  of  a  pale 
yellow,  inclining  to  white.  When  this  plant  begins 
to  flower,  it  feldom  advances  farther  in  height,  {© 
that  thefe  feldom  are  more  than  feven  or  eight  feet 
high  ;  but  the  leaves  are  much  larger  on  thefe,  than 
thofe  of  the  plants  which  ramble  much  farther. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which, 
if  planted  in  pots  filled  with  poor  fandy  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  will  loon  put  out  roots,  if 
they  had  none  before ;  but  there  are  few  of  the  joints  . 
which  have  not  roots  :  the  plants  are  tender,  fo  will 
not  live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  therefore  the  ' 
pots  fhould  be  placed  near  the  walls  of  the  hot-houfe, 
againft  which  the  plants  will  climb,  and  fallen  their 
roots  into  the  wall,  and  thereby  fupport  the  ftalks. 
They  fliould  have  but  little  water  given  them  in  the  ’ 
winter,  but  in  warm  weather  it  muft  be  given  them  ; 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  in  the  fummer  the 
free  air  fttould  be  admitted  to  them  in  plenty.  The 
plants  have  no  particular  feafon  of  flowering,  for  they 
fometimes  flower  in  autumn,  and  at  other  times  in 
the  fpring,  but  they  do  not  ripen  their  feeds  in 
England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  of  the 
iflands  of  America.  I  received  roots  of  this  from  Barbu¬ 
da.  This  hath  a  large  knobbed  irregular  root,  covered  , 
with  a  rugged  brown  fkin.  The  ftalk  rifes  about  a 
foot  high,  is  naked  to  the  top,  v/here  it  is  garnilhed  ! 
with  a  tuft  of  leaves,  which  are  divided  into  many 
parts.  The  ftalk  is  fmooth,  of  a  purple  colour,  but  j 
is  full  of  {harp  protuberances  of  different  colours, 
which  fliine  like  the  body  of  a  ferpent.  The  fpadix 
(or  ftalk)  of  the  flower  rifes  immediately  from  the 
root,  and  is  feldom  more  than  three  inches  high, 
having  an  oblong  fwelling  hood  at  the  top,  which 
opens  lengthways,  {hewing  the  {hort,  thick,  pointed 
piftil  within,  upon  which  the  flowers  are  clofely 
ranged. 

This  fort  is  tender,  fo  requires  a  warm  ftove  to  pre- 
ferve  it  in  England.  The  roots  muft  be  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  light  kitchen-garden  earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  j 
fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the  v/inter  they  muft  be  . 
watered  very  fparingly,  but  in  warm  weather,  when  i 
the  plants  are  in  vigour,  they  muft  be  often  refrelhed, 
but  it  fhould  not  be  given  them  in  too  great  quan-  l 
tities ;  with  this  management  the  plants  will  flower,  ! 
but  their  roots  do  not  increafe  here. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Cey- ; 
Ion,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  India;  this  hath  an  ob- 1 
long  thick  root,  full  of  joints,  from  which  arife  feveral 
leaves,  ftiaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Arum,  but* 
their  foot-ftalks  are  covered  with  rough  protuberan-  5 
ces.  The  ftalk  which  fup ports  the  flower  is  {hort,. j 
and  fet  with  the  like  protuberances;  and  at  the  tope 
is  a  hood,  or  fpatha,  about  four  inches  long,  as  thick! 
as  a  man’s  finger,  which  opens  longitudinally,  and  I 
expofes  the  piftil,  which  is  let  with  flowers.  This  is| 
a  tender  plant,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment  asj| 
the  former  fort.  J 

The  fourth  fort  hath  roots  like  the  common  Arum, I 
from  which  come  out  feveral  fpear-fhaped  leaves,! 
Handing  each  upon  a  feparate  foot-ftalk,  ariflng  im-l 

mediately! 
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inediately  from  the  root,  as  thofe  of  the  common  A- 
rum.  This  hath  not  yet  flowered  in  England,  lb  I 
can  give  no  further  account  of  it.  This  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Siberia,  lb  requires  a  Ibady  fituation,  and 
will  bear  the  greateft  cold  of  this  country. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  the  cu¬ 
rious  in  England  and  Holland,  more  for  the  fake  of 
variety  than  for  beauty,  for  except  the  firft  fort, 
there  is  not  any  -of  them  which  make  much  appear¬ 
ance  •,  that  indeed  may  be  buffered  to  have  a  place 
againft  the  wall  of  the  ftove,  over  which  it  will 
fpread,  and  cover  the  nakednefs  of  the  wall *  and  the 
leaves  remaining  all  the  year,  which  are  fo  remarkably 
perforated,  make  a  Angular  appearance. 

All  the  other  forts  of  Dragon  are  tender  plants,  fo 
will  not  live  in  this  country,  unlefs  they  are  preferved 
in  the  warmeft  ftoves  •,  the  feveral  American  forts 
grow  naturally  in  the  woods  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
hot  parts  of  America  -,  the  climbing  forts  twill  them- 
felves  round  the  trunks  of  trees,  into  which  they  fallen 
their  roots,  which  are  fent  forth  from  their  joints,  and 
rife  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Thefe 
climbing  forts  are  eaflly  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which,  being  very  fucculent,  may  be  brought  over 
to  England  in  a  box  of  dry  hay,  if  they  are  packed 
up  feparate,  fo  as  not  to  injure  each  other  by  the 
moifture,  which  is  apt  to  flow  out  at  the  part  where 
they  are  cut  off,  which  may  occafion  a  fermentation, 
and  thereby  rot  the  cuttings.  When  the  cuttings  ar¬ 
rive,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  lmall  pots  filled  with 
light  freffi  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan¬ 
ners  bark,,  being  very  careful  not  to  let  them  have 
too  much  moifture  until  they  have  taken  root,  left  it 
rot  them :  when  they  have  taken  root,  they  muft  be 
frequently  refreffied  with  water ;  and  when  they  are 
grown  pretty  large,  they  fhould  be  placed  in  the 

,  bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  muft  be  placed 
near  fome  ftrong  plants,  to  which  they  may  fallen 
themfelves,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive *  for  though 
they  will  fend  forth  roots  at  their  joints,  which  will 
fallen  to  the  mortar  of  the  ftove,  when  placed  againft 
the  wall,  yet  they  will  not  thrive  near  fo  well  as 
againft  a  ftrong  plant,  which  will  afford  them  nourilh- 
ment. 

The  other  forts  are  propagated  by  offsets  from  their 
roots  thele  may  be  procured  from  the  countries  of 
their  growth,  and  fhould  be  planted  in  tubs  of  earth, 
about  a  month  before  they  are  put  on  board  the  lhip 
to  tranfport  them  -,  thefe  tubs  fhould  be  placed  in  a 
lhady  fituation  until  they  have  taken  root.  In  their 
paffage  great  care  fhould  be  had  to  keep  them  from 
lalt  water,  as  alfo  not  to  let  them  have  too  much  wa¬ 
ter  given  them  j  for  if  they  have  a  little  water  once 
or  twice  a  week  at  moft,  while  they  are  in  a  hot  cli¬ 
mate,  and  when  they  are  come  into  a  cooler  climate, 
once  in  a  fortnight,  this  will  be  fuflicient  for  them  ; 
and  it  fhould  be  done  fparingly,  left  it  rot  them  ;  for 
if  the  tops  of  the  plants  mould  decay  for  want  of 
water  in  their  paffage,  if  the  roots  are  not  rotted,  they 
will  loon  recover  with  proper  care. 

"When  the  plants  arrive,  they  ihould  be  tranfplanted 
into  pots  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and  gently  watered 
until  they  have  taken  good  root,  after  which  time 
they  will  require  to  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  wa¬ 
ter  -,  but  as  their  Items  are  very  fucculent,  they  muft 
not  have  too  much  moifture.  Thefe  plants  fhould 
be  conftantly  kept  in  the  ftove,  where,  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther,  they  Ihould  have  frefh  air  admitted  to  them * 
but  in  winter  they  muft  be  kept  very  warm,  otherwife 
they  cannot  be  preferved  in  this  country. 

Thefe  plants  will  rife  to  the  height  of  three,  four,  or 
five  feet,  and  will  afford  a  very  agreeable  variety 
amongft  other  tender  exotic  plants  in  the  ftove. 
DRACUNCULUS  PR  ATEN  SIS.  See  A- 

.  CHILLEA. 

DRAGON.  See  Dracontium. 

D  R  O  S  E  R  A.  Ros  Solis,  or  Sun-dew. 

We  have  two  or  three  fpecies-  of  this  plant,  which 
growr-iiaturally  upon  bogs  in  many  parts  of  England, 
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and  there  are  three  or  four  ether  forts,  which  are:  na¬ 
tives  of  warmer  countries *  but  as  thefe  cannot  be  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens,  unlefs  where  there  are  bogs,  it 
would  be  needlefs  to  defcri.be  them. 

The  common  round-leaved  fort  is  ufed  in  medicine,1 
fo  is  gathered  by  the  herb-folks  who  fupply  the 
markets. 

D  R  Y  A  S,  Cinquefoil  A  yens. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  grow  na¬ 
turally  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,*  upon  mountainous 
places,  where  the  foil  is  wet *  one  of  them  hath  five 
petals  to  the  flower,  and  winged  leaves,  the  other 
hath  eight  petals  to  the  flower,  and  Ample  leaves  5 
but  as  neither  of  the  plants  make  much  appearance,' 
they  are  rarely  preferved  except  in  fome  botanic  gar¬ 
dens  for  variety. 

DULCAMARA.  See  Solanum. 

DUNGS  are  defigned  to  repair  the  decays  of  ex- 
haufted  or  worn-out  lands,  and  to  cure  the  defects 
of  land,  which  are  as  various  in  their  qualities  as  the 
dungs  are,  that  are  ufed  to  meliorate  and  reftore  them  : 
fome  lands  abound  too  much  in  coldnefs,  moifture, 
and  heavinefs  *  others  again  are  too  light  and  dry, 
and  fo,  to  anfwer  this,  fome  dungs  are  hot  and  light, 
as  that  of  fheep,  horfes,  pigeons,  &c.  others  again 
are  fat  and  cooling*  as  that  of  oxen,  cows,  hogs,  &c. 
And  as  the  remedies  that  are  to  be  ufed  muft  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  diftempers  they  are  to  cure,  fo  the  dung 
of  oxen,  cows,  and  hogs,  muft  be  given  to  clean, 
dry,  light  earths,  to  make  them  fatter  and  elofer,  and 
hot  and  dry  dungs  to  meliorate  cold,  moift,  and  heavy 
lands. 

There  are  two  peculiar  properties  in  dungs,  the  one 
is  to  produce  a  certain  fenfible  heat,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  fome  conftderable  effedt,  which  properties  are 
leldom  found  but  in  the  dung  of  horfes  and  mules, 
while  it  is  newly  made,  and  a  little  moift  the  other 
property  of  dung  is,  to  fatten  the  earth  and  render  it 
more  fruitful. 

The  dung  of  horfes  and  mules  is  of  admirable  ufe  in 
gardens  in  the  winter  time,  becaufe  it  then  animates 
and  enlivens  all  things  and,  in  fome  meafure,'  fup- 
plies  the  office  which  is  performed  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun  in  the  fummer  time,  affording  us  all  the  novel¬ 
ties  of  the  fpring,  as  Afparagus,  Cucumbers,  Ra- 
diflies,  fallads,  &c.  Elorfe  dung  is  the  beft  improve¬ 
ment  for  cold  jejune  lands  that  we  can  procure  in 
any  quantity but  yet  horfe  dung  being  ufed  alone, 
or  when  it  is  too  new,  is  frequently  prejudicial  to 
fome  plants  *  and  if  it  be  fpread  thin  over  lands  in 
the  fummer  time,  it  is  of  very  little  fervice,  becaufe 
the  fun,  drawing  out  all  the  virtue  and  goodnefs  of 
it,  renders  it  little  better  than  thatch  or  dry  ftraw 
and  though  too  much  of  it  can  fcarcely  be  ufed  in  a 
kitchen-garden  for  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  all 
other  plants  that  grow  there,  and  require  abundance 
of  nourifhment  *  yet  may  it  be  a  fault  to  lay  too  much 
of  it  on  corn-lands,  becaufe  it  produces  abundance 
of  ftraw. 

In  very  cold  moift  land,  I  have  frequently  feen  new 
horfe  dung  buried  as  it  came  from  the  liable,  and  al¬ 
ways  obferved  that  the  crops  have  fucceeded  better, 
than  where  the  ground  was  dreffed  with  very  rotten 
dung. 

Horfe  dung  being  of  a  very  hot  nature,  is  beft  for 
cold  lands,  and  cow  dung  for  hot  lands ;  and  being 
mixed  together,  may  make  a  very  good  manure  for 

,  moft  forts  of  foil,  and  for  fome  they  may  be  mixed 
with  mud. 

Sheeps  dung  and  deers  dung  differ  not  nruch  in 
their  quality,  and  are  efteemed  by  fome  the  beft  of 
dungs  for  cold  clays.  Some  recommend  them  to  be 
beat  into  powder,  and  fpread  very  thin  over  autumn 
or  fpring  crops,  about  four  or  five  loads  to  an  acre, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  afhes,  malt  duff,  &c.  are 
ftrewed. 

This  I  have  feen  praclifed  upon  corn,  and  alfo  upon 
grafs  land,  to  great  advantage  for  the  firft  year  * 
but  thefe  light  dreffings  do  not  laft  long,  therefore 
require  to  be  often  repeated. 

In 
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In  Flanders  and  other  places,  they  hotlfe  their  flieep 
at  nights  in  places  fpread  with  clean  land,  laid  about 
five  or  fix  inches  thick,  ■which,  being  laid  on  frelh 
every  night,  is  cleared  out  once  a  week  ;  this  mixture 
of  land  and  dung  makes  an  excellent  drefiing  foi 
ftrong  land,  for  the  dung  and  urine  of  the  Iheep^  is 
a  very  rich  manure,  bears  a  confiderable  price,  anci  is 
an  excellent  manure  for  all  ftifi  cold  land  :  and  Mr. 
Quinteney  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  greateft  pio- 
rnoter  of  fruitfulnefs  in  all  forts  of  ground. 

Others  recommend  hogs  dung  as  the  fatteft  and  molt 
beneficial  of  all  forts  of  dungs  •,  and  fay,  that  one 
load  of  it  will  go  as  far  as  two  loads'  of  othei  dung, 
and  that  it  is  the  belt  of  all  dungs  for  fruit-trees, 
Specially  for  Pear  and  Apple-trees  in  alight  foil,  and 
a  very  rich  dung  for  grafs.  I  have  often  uleo  thL 
dung  to  fruit-trees  when  it  was  well  rotted,  and  have 
found  it  the  moft  beneficial  to  them  of  any  manure. 
The  dung  of  pigeons,  hens,  and  geefe,  are  great 
improvers  of  meadow  or  corn  land,  thefiift  of  thefe 
being  the  beft  fuperficial  improvement  that  can  be 
laid  on  meadow  or  corn  land  ;  but  befoie  it  is  ufed, 
it  ought  to  have  lain  abroad  out  of  the  dove-houfe 
fome^time,  that  the  air  may  have  a  little  fweet- 
ened  it,  and  mollified  the  fiery  heat  that  is  in  thofe 
dungs. 

Efpecially  it  is  good  for  cold,  wet,  clayey  lands  •, 
but  it  ought  to  be  dried  before  it  be  ftrewed,  becaufe 
it  is  naturally  apt  to  clod  in  wet ;  and  it  fhould  be 
mixed  with  earth  or  land  to  keep  it  from  clinging  to¬ 
gether,  that  it  may  be  ftrewed  thin,  being  naturally 
very  hot  and  ftrong. 

Some  recommend  the  dung  of  pigeons,  and  alfo  of 
other  fowls,  as  the  beft  manure  for  Afparagus,  Straw¬ 
berries,  or  any  forts  of  flowers ;  but  this  fhould  be 
rotted  and  weft  mixed  with  the  earth,  before  it  is  ufed 
to  flowers. 

Monfieur  Gentil  approves  of  pigeons  dung,  as  being 
good  for  fuch  trees  whole  leaves  are  apt  to  turn  yel¬ 
low,  if  they  stow  in  free  foils  that  are  rather  cold  than 
hot,  provided  the  heat  of  it  has  been  abated  by  lying 
two  or  three  years  in  the  dunghill  •,  but  this  fhould 
be  applied  in  autumn,  and  in  fmall  quantities. 

This  being  fpread  about  an  inch  thick  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree,  whofe  leaves  are  yellow,  and  being  left  there 
till  March,  he  recommends  as  very  ufeful  in  cold 
and  moift  foils. 

The  dung  of  poultry  being  hot  and  full  of  falts, 
tends  much  to  facilitate  vegetation,  and  is  abundantly 
quicker  in  its  operation  than  the  dung  of  animals 
which  feed  on  herbs. 

Sir  Hugh  Plat  fays,  one  load  of  grain  will  enrich 
ground  more  than  ten  loads  of  common  dung ;  which 
if  it  be  true,  it  is  rational  to  fuppofe,  that  if  Ample 
grain,  by  only  infufion  in  the  mixture  of  compofts, 
has  a  very  good  efteT,  it  will  be  more  powerful  when 
it  has  palled  through  the  bodies  of  animals. 

Human  dung  is  a  great  improver  of  all  cold  four 
lands,  and  efpecially  if  it  be  mixed  with  other  earths 
or  dungs  to  give  it  a  fermentation. 

But  there  is  not  any  fort  of  manure  equal  to  the 
cleanfing  of  London  ftreets,  for  all  ftubborn  clayey 
foils  •,  the  parts  ol  whichwill  be  better  feparated,  and 
in  a  much  lefs  time,  with  this  manure,  than  with  any 
other  compoft  whatever ;  and  where  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  is  extremely  well  worth  procuring,  either  for 
corn,  grafs,  or  garden  land. 

DUR  AN  TI  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  704.  Caftorea.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  30.  tab.  17. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf , 
which  is  ere  hi,  and  cut  into  five  acute  fegments  at  the  top , 
and  fits  upon  the  germen  ;  the  flower  is  of  the  ringent 
kind,  with  one  petal,  having  a  long  tube,  which  opens  at 
the  top  in  two  lips ;  the  upper  lip  is  oval,  ere  El,  and 
concave  the  under  is  divided  into  four  equal  fegments, 
which  are  round.  It  hath  four  fhort  ftamina,  fituated  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tube,  the  two  middle  being  a  little  fkorter 
than  the  oiher,  terminated  by  profir  ate  fummits  •,  the  ger¬ 
men  which  is  fituated  under  the  flower,  f upper  is  a  long 
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fender  ft  fie,  crowned  by  a  headed  ftigma.  The  germed  af  ■ 
terward  becomes  a  globular  berry,  terminated  by  three  acut " 
points,  having  one  cell  inclofiing  four  angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  lecond  fedlion 
of  Linnceus’s  fourteenth  clals,  intitled  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia,  the  flower  having  two  long  and  two 
fhorter  ftamina,  and  the  feeds  being  included  in  a 
capfule. 

The  title  which  was  firft  given  by  father  Plunder  to 
this  genus,  was  Caftorea,  in  memory  of  Caftor  Du¬ 
rant,  a  phyfician  of  Rome,  who  publifhed  a  hiftory 
of  plants  in  Italian,  which  was  printed  at  R.ome  in 
I585.  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  now  altered  the  title  of  the 
genus,  and  inftead  of  the  chriftian  name,  he  has  given 
it  the  furname  of  the  fame  perfon. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Durantia  [Plumeiri)  fpinofa.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  637. 
Prickly  Durantia.  Caftorea  repens  fpinofa.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  30.  Creeping  prickly  Caftorea. 

2.  Durantia  ( Racemofa )  inermis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  637. 
Durantia  without  thorns.  Caftorea  racemofa  flore  cae- 
ruleo,  frudu  croceo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  30.  Branch¬ 
ing  Caftorea  with  a  blue  flower  and  Saffron- coloured 
fruit. 

3.  Durantia  ( Erebla )  caule  eredto  fpinofo,  foliis  ova- 
tis  integerrimis,  floribus  racemofis.  Durantia  with  an 
upright  prickly  ftalk,  oval  entire  leaves,  and  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  long  bunches.  Jafminum  folio  integro,  obtufo, 
flore  caeruleo  racemofo,  frudu  flavo.  Sloan.  Cat. 
Jam.  169.  Jafnine  with  entire  obtufe  leaves ,  blue  flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  bunches ,  and  a  yellow  fruit. 

The  firft  fort  hath  many  trailing  branches,  which  are 
armed  with  hooked  thorns  at  every  joint,  and  are 
garnilhed  with  oblong  leaves,  which  are  placed  with¬ 
out  order,  and  are  (lightly  fawed  on  their  edges  •,  the 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  in  pretty 
long  bunches,  like  thofe  of  the  common  Currant; 
they  are  of  a  pale  bluifh  colour,  and  fucCeeded  by 
brown  berries  not  unlike  the  fruit  of  the  Hawthorn ; 
thefe  have  one  cell,  and  inclofe  four  angular  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  branching  woody  ftalk,  which 
rifes  feven  or  eight  feet  high  ;  the  branches  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  oval  fpear-fnaped  leaves  three  inches  , 
long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  In  the  middle  ;  they 
are  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green  colour,  and 
ftand  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long 
bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  thefe  are  blue, 
and  fucceeded  by  pretty  large,  round,  yellow  berries, 
which  contain  four  angular  feeds. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  Item  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  covered  with  a  white 
bark,  dividing  into  many  branches,  which  are  armed 
with  fharp  thorns  on  their  fide ;  thefe  are  garnilhed 
with  oval  ftiflf  leaves  one  inch  long,  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  broad.  The  flowers  come  out  in  long  bunches 
from  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  blue,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall,  round,  yellow  berries,  which  con¬ 
tain  four  angular  feeds.  I  received  this  from  the  late 
Dr.  Houftoun,  who  found  it  growing  in  Jamaica. 

The  plants  are  natives  of  warm  countries,  fo  they  re¬ 
quire  a  ftove  to  preferve  them  in  England  ;  they  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  r 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark ;  i 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  mull  be  ■; 
planted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  obferving 
to  lhade  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  then  they 
mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  plants 
from  the  fame  country. 

The  fecond  fort  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  | 
which  may  be  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months  ;  J 
but  thefe  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  | 
and  lhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  root,  jj 
then  they  may  be  treated  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  I 
feedling  plants.  This  fort  is  not  fo  tender  as  the  other  I 
two,  fo  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  fummer;  ! 
and  if  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature  of 
warmth  in  the  winter,  they  will  thrive  better  than  in 
great  heat.  I  kept  fome  of  the  plants  of  this  fort 
three  winters,  in  a  dry  warm  ejafs-cafe  without  fires,  I 
6  '  "  aril 
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nd  they  have  fucceeded  pretty  well  *  but  the  winter 
762  proving  fevere,  caufed  their  leaves  to  fall,  but 
nee  they  have  put  out  again  very  well. 

VAR  F-T  REES.  T hefe  were  formerly  in  much 
•rearer  requeft  than  they  are  at  prelent  ;  for  though 
key  have  many  advantages  to  recommend  them,  yet 
hedifadvantages  attending  them  greatly. over-balance; 
nd  fince  the  introducing  of  efpaliers  into  the  Engiilh 
wardens,  Dwarf-trees  have  been  in  little  efteem  for 
he  following  realons : 

ft,  The  figure  of  a  Dwarf-tree  is  very  often  fo  much 
tudied,  that,  in  order  to  render  the  lhape  beautiful, 
ittle  care  is  taken  to  procure  fruit,  which  is  the  prin- 
ipal  defign  in  planting  thefe  trees. 

-dly,  The  branches  being  fpread  horizontally  near 
he  furface  of  the  ground,  render  it  very  difficult  to 
lig  or  clean  the  ground  under  them, 
jdly,  Their  taking  up  too  much  room  in  a  garden 
efpecially  when  they  are  grown  to  a  confiderable  fize) 
othat  nothing  can  be  fown  or  planted  between  them, 
phly,  Thefe  trees  fpreading  their  branches  near  the 
mound,  continually  -fhade  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; 
fo  that  neither  the  fun  nor  air  can  pafs  freely  round 
heir  roots  and  Items,  to  diffipate  noxious  vapours  ; 
whereby  the  circumambient  air  will  be  continually  re¬ 
plete  with  crude  rancid  vapours,  which,  being  drawn 
n  by  the  fruit  and  leaves,  will  render  its  juices  crude 
md  unwholfome,  as  well  as  ill  tailed, 
t  is  alfo  very  difficult  to  get  to  the  middle  of  thefe 
Dwarf-trees  in  the  fummer,  when  their  leaves  and 
ruit  are  on  the  branches,  without  beating  off  fome  of 
he  fruit,  and  breaking  the  young  fhoots ;  whereas, 
he  trees  on  an  efpalier  can  at  all  times  be  come  at 
>n  each  fide,  to  tie  up  the  new  Ihoots,  or  to  difplace 
ill  vigorous  ones,  which,  if  left  on,  would  rob  the 
rees  of  their  nouriffiment. 

\dd  to  this,  the  fruit-buds  of  all  forts  of  Pears 
md  Apples,  and  molt  forts  of  Plumbs  andCherries,  are 
irft  produced  at  the  end  of  the  former  year’s  fhoot, 
vhich  muft  be  ffiortened  in  order  to  keep  the  Dwarfs 
o  their  proper  figure,  fo  that  the  fruit-buds  are  cut 
>ff,  and  a  greater  number  of  branches  are  obtained, 
han  can  be  permitted  to  Hand  ;  fo  that  all  thofe  forts 
>f  fruit-trees,  whofe  branches  require  to  be  trainee 
it  their  full  length,  are  very  improper  to  train  up  as 
Dwarfs;  and  the  Peaches  and  Nedlarines  which  wil 
sear  amputation,  are  too  tender  to  be  trained  fo  in 
:his  country. 

Thefe  evils  being  entirely  remedied  by  training  the 
:rees  to  an  efpalier,  hath  juftly  gained  them  the  pre¬ 
sence  ;  however,  if  any  one  has  a  mind  to  have 
Dwarf-trees,  notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid,  I 
hall  lay  down  a  few  rules  for  their  management. 

[f  you  defign  to  have  Dwarf  Pear-trees,  you  Ihould 
bud  or  graft  them  on  Quince  Hocks ;  but  as  many 
forts  of  Pears  will  not  thrive  if  they  are  immediately 
budded  or  grafted  on  Quince  flocks,  fo  fome  of  thofe 
forts  which  will  take  freely,  fhould  be  firft  budded  on 
the  Quince  flocks ;  and  when  thefe  have  fhot,  the 
forts  you  intend  to  cultivate,  fhould  be  budded  into 
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thefe  ;  for  free  flocks  are  apt  to  make  them  fhoot  fo 
vigoroufly,  as  not  to  be  kept  within  bounds.  Thefe 
grafts  or  buds  fhould  be  put  in  about  four  or  fix 
inches  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  that  the 
heads  of  the  trees  may  not  be  advanced  too  high  ; 
and  when  the  bud  or  graft  has  put  out  four  fhoots, 
you  fhould  flop  the  end  of  the  fhoots,  to  force  out 
lateral  branches. 

Two  years  after  budding,  thefe  trees  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  where  they  are  to  remain ;  for  though  many 
people  chufe  to  plant  trees  of  a  greater  age,  yet  they 
feldom  fucceed  fo  well  as  young  ones.  The  diftance  . 
thefe  trees  fhould  be  planted  is  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet  afunder,  for  lefs  will  not  do  if  the  trees  thrive 
well.  The  ground  between  them  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  for  kitchen-garden  herbs  while  the  trees  are 
young,  but  you  fhould  not  fow  or  plant  too  near  their 
roots. 

In  order  to  train  your  trees  regularly,  you  fhould 
drive  flakes  into  the  ground  round  the  tree,  to  which 
the  branches  fhould  be  fattened  down  with  lift  in  a  ho¬ 
rizontal  pofition ;  for  if  they  arefuffered  to  grow  per¬ 
pendicularly  while  young,  they  cannot  be  afterwards 
reduced  without  great  violence  to  any  tolerable  fi¬ 
gure.  The  neceffary  directions  to  be  afterwards  fol¬ 
lowed  are,  not  to  fuffer  any  branches  to  crofs  each 
other  ;  and  always  in  fhortening  any  fhoots  be  fure  to 
leave  the  uppermofl  eye  outwards,  whereby  the  hol- 
lownefs  in  the  middle  of  the  tree  will  be  better  pre- 
ferved ;  and  be  careful  to  rub  off  all  perpendicular 
fhoots  in  the  middle  of  the  trees,  as  foon  as  they  are 
produced.  The  other  neceffary  rules  you  will  find 
under  the  article  of  Pruning. 

The  forts  of  Pears  which  do  bell  in  Dwarfs,  are  all 
fummer  and  autumn  fruits ;  for  winter  Pears  are  not 
worth  planting  in  Dwarfs,  they  feldom  bearing  well, 
nor  are  ever  well  tailed,  and  commonly  are  very 
ftony,  becaufe  they  are  commonly  grafted  on  Quince 
flocks. 

Apples  are  alfo  planted  in  Dwarfs,  moft  of  which  are 
now  budded  or  grafted  on  Paradife  Hocks ;  but  as 
thefe  are  for  the  moft  part  of  a  fhort  duration,  they 
are  not  profitable,  and  are  fit  only  for  fmall  gardens 
as  a  matter  of  curiofity,  producing  fruit  fooner,  and 
in  greater  plenty,  than  when  they  are  upon  Crab  or 
Apple  Hocks. 

The  diftance  thefe  trees  fhould  be  planted,  if  on 
Paradife  flocks,  fhould  be  fix  or  eight  feet,  and  upon 
Dutch  flocks  eighteen  or  twenty  ;  but  if  on  Crab 
ftokes,  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  afunder  each  way. 
The  management  of  thefe  being  the  fame  with  Pears, 
I  need  not  repeat  it. 

Some  perfons  alfo  plant  Apricots  and  Plumbs  for 
Dwarfs,  but  thefe  feldom  fucceed  well,  as  being  of  a 
tender  conftitution ;  and  thofe  which  will  produce 
fruit  on  Dwarfs,  are  much  more  likely  to  do  fo  when 
trained  on  an  efpalier,  where  they  can  be  much  better 
managed ;  and  therefore  I  judge  it  much  the  better 
method,  as  being  more  certain,  and  the  trees  will 
make  a  better  appearance, 
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EARTH  is  the  principal  matter  whereof  our 
globe  confifts ;  the  character  of  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Boerhaave,  is,  that  it  is  a  foffil  body, 
neither  diffoluble  by  fire,  water,  nor  air ;  that 
it  is  infipid  and  tranfparent ;  more  fufible  than  ftone  •, 
ftill  friable,  and  containing  ufually  a  fhare  of  fatnefs. 
There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  ftridtly  fimple  earth. 
Mr.  Boyle  fays,  that  it  doth  not  appear,  that  nature, 
any  more  than  art,  affords  an  elementary  earth  ;  at 
leaft,  fome  which  appear  of  the  fimpleft  forts  are 
found,  upon  examination,  to  have  qualities  not  af- 
cribed  to  pure  earth. 

Of  fuch  earths  fome  are  fimple  and  immutable,  as 
chalk,  pumice,  and  rotten  ftone ;  others  compound 
and  fatty ;  of  which  kind  are  all  boles,  red,  white, 
and  brown  •,  fullers  earth,  and  divers  kinds  of  medi¬ 
cinal  earths,  as  the  Cretica,  Hungarica,  Lemnian 
earth,  and  others. 

Which  earth  are  all  refolvable  into  oil,  a  little  acid 
fait,  &c.  and  a  calx,  which  is  the  bafis,  or  the  earth 
properly  fo  called. 

Sand  is  by  naturalifts  generally  ranked  as  a  fpecies  of 
earth,  though  not  very  properly ;  in  that  fands, 
ftri&ly  fpeaking,  are  a  fort  of  cryftals,  or  little  tranf¬ 
parent  pebbles,  and  are  calcinable ;  and,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  fixed  alkaline  fait,  fufible  and  convertible 
into  glafs. 

The  fat  earth  is  rendered  fertile  by  the  means  of 
fand,  and  becomes  fit  to  feed  and  nourifh  vegetables, 
&c.  for  pure  earth  is  liable  to  coalefce  into  a  hard  co¬ 
herent  mafs,  as  in  clay ;  and  earth  thus  embodied, 
and  as  it  were  glued  together,  would  be  very  unfit 
for  the  nourifhment  of  plants. 

But  if  hard  fand,  i.  e.  cryftals,  which  are  indiffolu- 
ble  in  water,  and  ftill  retain  the  fame  figure,  be  in¬ 
termixed  with  luch  earth,  they  will  keep  the  pores  of 
the  earth  open,  and  the  earth  itfelf  loofe  and  incom¬ 
pact,  and  by  that  means  give  room  for  the  juices  to 
move,  afcend,  &c.  and  for  plants  to  be  nouriftied 
thereby. 

Thus  a  vegetable,  being  planted  either  in  the  fand 
alone,  or  in  the  fat  glebe  and  earth  alone,  receives 
no  growth  or  increment,  but  is  either  ftarved  or  fuf- 
focated  •,  but  mix  the  two,  and  the  mafs  becomes 
fertile. 

In  effect,  by  means  of  fand  the  earth  is  rendered, 
in  fome  meafure,  organical ;  pores  and  interfaces  be¬ 
ing  hereby  maintained  or  prelerved,  fomething  analo¬ 
gous  to  veffels  is  effected,  by  which  the  juices  of  the 
earth  may  be  conveyed,  prepared,  digefted,  circulat¬ 
ed,  and  at  length  excerned  and  thrown  off  in  the 
roots  of  plants. 

The  earth  is  made  up  of  two  parts  •,  the  firft  the  con¬ 
taining  part,  i.  e.  the  body,  bed,  or  couch :  the  fe- 
cond  the  part  contained,  and  thole  are  the  nitrous  or 
fulphureous  particles,  or  prolific  ralts.  The  firft  is  a 
hfelefs  inanimate  mafs,  and  is  only  the  receptacle  of 
the  other  •,  for  the  earth,  confidered  firnply,  and  ab- 
ftrafted  from  the  before-mentioned  nitrous  and  prolific 
lalts,  is  a  lifelefs,  dead,  and  inanimate  mafs ;  but  by 
the  co-operation  of  water,  fun,  and  air,  is  put  into 
motion,  and  promotes  the  work  of  vegetation :  but 
it  it  were  ftript  of  thofe  prolific  falts  and  fpirituous 
pamcks,  would  produce  no  manner  of  plant,  herb, 
JVC.  that  fhould  be  planted  or  fown  in  it. 


Thefe  nitrous  particles,  or  prolific  falts,  are  of  va¬ 
rious  and  different  qualities  ;  and  according  as  the 
earth  is  more  or  lefs  ftored  with  all  or  fome  of  them, 
it  is  more  or  lefs  productive;  and  according  as  it 
abounds  with  fome  of  them  more  than  others,  differ¬ 
ing  from  one  another  in  contexture,  it  conftitutes  the 
different  fpecies  or  kinds  of  foils  adapted  to  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  different  plants,  the  pores  of  whofe  roots 
are  formed  to  receive,  and  whofe  nature  is  to  attraft, 
thofe  falts  that  are  congenial  to  them. 

Some  diftinguiftt  earths  into  three  claffes,  fand, 
loam,  and  clay,  as  thofe  upon  one  or  other  of  which 
all  others  do  in  fome  refpedts  depend. 

Gravel,  and  all  the  open  foils,  till  the  loam  is  come 
at,  are  of  the  fandy  kind. 

Thofe  binding  earths  from  the  loam  downwards, - 
till  the  ftiffnefs  of  chalk  may  be  come  at,  may  be 
reckoned  of  the  clay  kind. 

All  thefe  forts  of  earth  have  a  little  tendency  to  ve¬ 
getation,  and  have  their  falts  proper  for  it,  but  in  a 
different  proportion ;  as  a  peck  of  clay  may  probably 
have  double  the  quantity  of  falts  in  it  that  a  peck  of 
loam  has,  and  a  peck  of  loam  may  have  fix  times 
the  quantity  of  falts  that  a  peck  of  fand  has. 

Loam.  Some  call  the  fuperftcial  earth  that  we  meet 
with  in  England  by  this  name,  without  having  regard 
to  what  proportion  of  fand  and  clay  it  contains :  others 
again  call  that  earth  loam,  that  inclines  more  to  clay, 
than  fand.  Some  by  loam  mean  that  fort  of  earth 
that  equally  partakes  of  fand  and  clay,  being  a  me¬ 
dium  between  fand  and  clay,  which  they  call  mother 
earth ;  but  the  true  definition  of  loam  is,  that  fort 
of  earth  which  is  fat  and  flippery,  not  of  fo  clofe  a 
texture  as  clay,  nor  too  loofe  and  fandy,  but  of  a 
middle  nature  between  them,  and  is  eafily  diffolved 
by  froft,  and  gentle  or  eafy  to  be  wrought.  This 
is  one  of  the  beft  foils  for  moft  efculent  plants  and 
roots. 

This  mother  earth,  they  fay,  may  be  in  colour  either 
black  or  yellow,  and  of  which  of  thefe  colours  foever 
it  be,  plants  of  moft  forts  will  grow  in  it. 

Sand  and  clay  likewife  produce  certain  plants,  which 
are  natural  to  each  of  them,  and  confequently  will 
thrive  better  in  them  than  in  any  other  foil. 

But  fand  is  apt  to  precipitate  thofe  plants  that  are! 
fet  in  it,  earlier  than  clay,  and  will  caufe  them  to  ger-. 
minate  near  a  month  fooner  than  thofe  that  grow  ini 
clay,  and  that  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  the  falts  which! 
are  in  fand,  are  liable  to  be  put  in  motion  by  the! 
leaft  approach  of  the  warmth  of  the  fun  ;  but  as  fandi 
is  quick  in  the  operation,  the  falts  are  foon  exhaled| 
and  fpent. 

Clay.  The  pores  of  clay  are  more  clofely  compa£ted| 
together,  and  do  not  fo  eafily  give  out  thofe  falts  that| 
are  contained  in  it ;  nor  can  the  fibres  of  every  tender* 
plant  make  their  way  through  it  in  queft  of  their  pro-f 
per  nutriment. 

But  if  the  parts  of  the  clay  be  opened,  by  digging! 
and  breaking  it  into  fmall  particles,  and  thofe  parts! 
be  kept  open  by  a  mixture  of  fome  Iharp  fand,  or  lomej 
other  body  of  the  like  quality,  the  effects  of  its  vi-l 
gour  will  plainly  appear. 

Some  diftinguifh  the  feveral  temperaments  of  the 
earth  either  into  a  light,  fandy,  or  loofe  contexture, 
or  into  thofe  of  a  ftiffj  clayey,  or  clofe  one,  either  ©1 1 

which 
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which  have  their  refpeftive  good  qualities ;  and  all  of 
them,  when  they  are  in  their  extremes,  require  art  to 
render  them  ufeful  and  beneficial  in  the  production 
and  growth  of  plants. 

A  light,,  fandy,  or  loofe  earth,  requires  a  proper  li¬ 
gature,  and  fhould  have  a  compoft  of  a  heavier  na¬ 
ture  •,  and  thofe  that  are  heavy,  clayey,  and  cloddy, 
lhould  have  a  compoit  of  a  more  fiery  fprightly  na¬ 
ture,  that  will  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  heavy,  lumpy, 
indigefted  clods,  which  would  -otherwife  very  much 
obftruft  the  bufinefs  of  vegetation. 

A  good  earth  lhould  be  of  a  blackilh  colour,  fat, 
pliant,  or  eafy  to  be  digged  ;  it  lhould  be  neither  cold 
nor  light;  it  ought  to  have  no  ill  fmell  or  tafte,  and 
it  lhould  be  of  the  fame  quality  three  or  four  feet  deep 
for  trees,  which,  if  they  have  not  that  depth,  will 
languilh  and  decay  after  they  have  been  planted  fix 
years.  But  this  depth  is  not  required  for  fruit-trees, 
which  will  thrive  very  well  if  they  have  two  feet  and 
a  half  of  good  earth,  and  generally  produce  the  molt 
generous  fruits,  -when  their  roots  fpread  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth. 

In  order  to  know  whether  the  earth  has  any  ill  fmell 
or  tafte,  they  direCt  to  lay  a  handful  of  it  to  foak  in 
water  for  feven  or  eight  hours,  and  afterwards  to 
ftrain  it,  and  tafte  and  fmell  it,  by  which  the  tafte  or 
fmell  will  eafily  be  perceived. 

EARWIGS. 

Thefe  are  very  troublefome  vermin  in  a  garden,  efpe- 
cially  where  Carnations  are  preferved ;  for  they  are 
fo  fond  of  thefe  flowers,  that  if  care  is  not  taken  to 
prevent  them,  they  will  entirely  deftroy  them,  by  eat¬ 
ing  oft'  the  fweet  part  at  the  bottom  of  the  petals  or 
leaves.  To  prevent  which,  moft  people  have  Hands 
ereCted,  which  have  a  balon  of  earth  or  lead  round 
each  fupporter,  which  is  conftantly  kept  filled  with 
water.  See  the  article  Carnation. 

Others  hang  the  hollow  claws  of  crabs  and  lobfters 
upon  fticks  in  divers  parts  of  the  garden,  into  which 
thefe  vermin  get ;  and  by  often  fearching  them,  you 
will  deftroy  them  without  much  trouble,  which  will 
be  of  great  fervice  to  your  wall  fruit,  for  thefe  are 
great  deftroyers  of  all  foft  fruits. 

iBENU  S.  Lin.  Gen.  Nov.  Barba  Jovis.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  tab.  419.  Ebony. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  j  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  five  acute  fegments  at  the  top  the  flower  is 
of  the  butterfly  kind ;  the  vexillum  is  obtufe  and  reflexed ; 
the  wings  are  equal  in  length  with  the  vexillum ;  they  are 
broad  and  romdijh  the  keel  is  fhorter  and  turns  upwards. 
It  hath  ten  ftamina ,  nine  joined ,  ftanding  together ,  and 
the  other  feparate ,  terminated  by  Jingle  fummits.  In  the 
bottom  is  fituated  an  oblong  germen ,  fupporting  a  rijing 
ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oblong  fwelling  pod ,  opening  with  two  valves , 
and  inclofing  three  or  four  kidney-Jhaped  feeds.  This  is 
diftinguilhed  from  Trifolium,  by  the  bradteas  which 
are  fituated  between  the  flowers  on  the  {pike. 

This  genus  of  -  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  intitled  Diadelphia 
Decandria,  the  flowers  having  ten  ftamina  in  two 
bodies. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Ebenus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  764.  Ebony.  Barba  Jovis 
lagopoides,  Cretica,  frutefcens,  incana,  flore  fpi- 
cato  purpureo  amplo.  Breyn.  Prod.  2.  Shrubby  Hare s- 
foot  Jupiter’s  Beard  of  Crete  with  hoary  leaves ,  and  a 
large  purple  flower  growing  in  fpikes. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  and  in  fome  of 
the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago ;  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
ftalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  which  puts  out  feveral 
fide  branches,  garnifhed  with  hoary  leaves  at  each 
joint,  which  are  compared  of  five  narrow  fpear-fhaped 
lobes,  which  join  at  their  tails  to  the  foot-ftalk, 
and  fpread  out  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand.  The 
,  branches  are  terminated  by  thick  fpikes  of  large  pur¬ 
ple  flowers,  which  are  of  the  butterfly  or  Pea-bloom 
kind  ;  the  Ipikes  are  from  two  to  three  inches  long, 
lb  make  a  fine  appearance,  efpecially  when  the  plants 
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are  ftrong,  and  have  many  fpikes  of  flowers  on  them. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  in  very  warm  feafons 
will  fometimes  perfect  their  feeds  in  England. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhonld  be  fown 
in  the  autumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring 
often  fail ;  they  muft  be  fown  in  pots,  and  placed  un¬ 
der  a  frame  in  the  winter,  where  they  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  froft.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  come 
up,  which  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  re- 
frefhed  now  and  then  with  water.  When  thefe  have 
acquired  ftrength  enough  to  be  removed,  they  fnould 
be  each  planted  in  -  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  juft 
to  promote  their  taking  new  root ;  then  they  fhould 
be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which 
they  fhould  be  removed  the  latter  'end  of  May,  pla¬ 
cing  them  in  a  flickered  fituation,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into 
fhelter  ;  for  thefe  plants  will  not  live  in  the  open  air 
through  the  winter,  nor  fhould  they  be  too  tenderly 
treated,  left  they  draw  up  weak.  I  have  found  them 
fucceed  beft  when  placed  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe  without 
fire  in  winter,  where  they  will  have  more  fun  and 
air  than  in  a  green-houfe.  During  the  winter  fea- 
fon,  the  plants  muft  be  fparingly  watered,  but  in  the 
fummer  they  will  require  to  be  often  refrefhed.  The 
other  management  is  the  fame  as  for  other  of  the  har¬ 
dier  exotic  plants,  among  which  this  will  make  a 
fine  variety. 

EBULUS.  See  Sambucus. 

EC  HI  NATE  SEEDS  [of  echinus,  Lat.  a 
hedge-hog,]  fuch  feeds  of  plants  as  are  prickly  and 
rough. 

ECHINOMELOCACTUS.  See  Cactus. 

ECHINOPHORA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  292.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  656.  tab.  423.  [of  a  hedge-hog, 

and  tpepu,  Gr.  to  bear.]  Prickly  Parfnep. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  umbellate d  flower  ;  the  general  umbel  is  com- 
pofed  of  many  f  nailer ,  the  intermediate  being  the  fljorteft ; 
the  involucrum  of  the  general  umbel  ends  in  acute  thorns ; 
thofe  of  the  rays  are  turbinated ,  of  one  leaf  cut  into  fix 
unequal  parts ,  with  acute  points ;  the  perianthium  is  di¬ 
vided  into  five  parts ,  and  fits  on  the  germen  ;  the  general 
umbel  is  uniform ;  the  flowers  have  five  unequal  petals 
which  fpread  open ;  they  have  each  five  ftamina ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  roundifh  fummits.  Under  the  perianthium  is  fitu¬ 
ated  an  oblong  germen  within  the  empalement ,  fupporting 
two  ftyles ,  crowned  by  Jingle  ftigmas ;  the  germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  two  feeds ,  which  are  inclofed  in  the  hard 
empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fe&ion 
of  Linnsus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Digynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Echinophora  ( Spinofa )  foliolis  fubulato-fpinofis  in- 
tegerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  344.  Prickly-headed  Parf¬ 
nep ,  with  awl-Jhaped  prickly  leaves  which  are  entire. 
Echinophora  maritima  fpinofa.  Tourn.  Inft.  656. 
Prickly  maritime  Parfnep. 

2.  Echinophora  '(Tenuifolia)  foliolis  incifis  inermibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  344.  Prickly-headed  Parfnep ,  whofe 
fmall  leaves  are  cut ,  but  have  no  thorns.  Echinophora 
paftinacse  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  656.  Prickly-headed  Parf¬ 
nep  with  a  Carrot  leaf. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea ;  they  are  preferved  in  the  gardens 
of  botany  for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  they  have  both 
perennial  roots,  which  creep  in  the  ground  ;  the  ftrft 
hath  branching  ftalks,  growing  five  or  fix  inches  high, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  ftiort  thick  leaves,  that  ter¬ 
minate  in  two  or  three  fharp  thorns ;  they  are  placed 
by  pairs  oppofite.:  the  flowers  grow  in  an  umbel* 
fitting  upon  a  naked  foot-ftalk,  which  arifes  from  the 
fide  of  the  ftalk ;  they  are  white,  and  under  the  um¬ 
bel  is  fituated  an  involucrum,  compofed  of  feveral 
leaves,  which  terminate  in  fharp  fpines.  It  flowers 
in  June,  but  feldom  ripens  feeds  in  this  country. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high  •, 
from  the  principal  ftalk  are  lent  out  two  fide  branches 

at 
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at  every  joint,  which  are  placed  oppofite  •,  the  lower 
part  is  garniihed  with  leaves,  which  are  finely  divided 
like  thofe  of  the  Carrot;  the  flowers  grow  in  fm all 
umbels  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  having  a 
fhort  prickly  involucrum.  This  flowers  in  July,  but 
doth  not  ripen  feeds  in  England. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  their  creeping  roots 
in  England,  as  they  do  not  produce  feeds  here  :  the 
beft  time  to  tranfplant  them  is  the  beginning  of 
March,  a  little  before  they  Ihoot.  The  roots  mould 
be  planted  in  a  gravelly  or  fandy  loil,  and  in  a 
warm  fituation,  or  otherwife  they  fliould  be  covered 
in  the  winter  to  prevent  the  troft  from  deftroymg 

FCHINOPS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  829.  Echinopus. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  tab.  463-  Globe  Thiftle. 


The  Characters  are,  . 

It  hath  a  permanent  perianthium ,  which  is  oblong ,  an¬ 
gular,  and  imbricated-,  the  flower  hath  one  funnel-Jhaped 
petal,  which  is  divided  at  the  top  into  five  parts,  which 
fpread  open  and  are  reflexed.  It  hath  five  Jhort  hairy  Jla- 
rnina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  is  fituated an  oblong  germen ,  fiupporting  a, /lender 
ftyle  the  length  of  the  tube,  crowned  by  two  oblong  de- 
preffed  Jligmas  which  turn  back  ;  the  germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oblong  oval  feed  narrowed  at  the  bafe ,  but  ob- 
tufe  and  hairy  at  the  top. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Po- 
lygamia  dEqualis.  This  fedtion  includes  thofe  plants 
which  have  only  hermaphrodite  fruitful  florets. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Echinops  ( Spharocephalus)  capitulis  globofis  pubef- 
centibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1314.  Globe 'Thiftle  with  glo¬ 
bular  heads  and  hairy  leaves.  Echinopus  major.  J.  B.  3. 
P..69.  Greater  Globe  Thiftle. 

2.  Echinops  (Ritro)  capitulo  globofo,  foliis  fupra  gla- 
"  bris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1314.  Globe  Thiftle  with  a  globular 

„  heads  and  the  upper fide  of  the  leaves  fimooth.  Echinopus 
minor.  J.  B.  3.  72.  Smaller  Globe  Thiftle. 

3.  Echinops  ( Strigofus )  capitulis  fafciculatis  calycibus, 
lateralibus  fterilibus,  foliis  fupra  ftrigofis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1315.  Globe  Thiftle  with  bundled  heads ,  whofie  fide 
impalements  are  barren ,  and  wing-pointed  leaves.  Echi¬ 
nopus  minor  annuus,  magno  capite.  Tourn.  Inft.  463. 
Smaller  annual  Globe  Thiftle  with  a  large  head. 

4.  Echinops  ( Gr<ecus )  caule  unicapitato,  foliis  fpinofis, 
omnibus  pinnatifidis  villofis,  radice  reptartice.  Globe 
Thiftle  with  one  head  on  each  Jlalk,  prickly  leaves ,  which 
are  all  wing-pointed  and  woolly ,  and  a  creeping  root. 
Echinopus  Graecus,  tenuiflime  divifus  &  lanuginofus, 
capite  minori  caeruleo.  Tourn.  Cor.  34.  Greek  Globe 
Thiftle  whofie  leaves  are  divided  into  narrow  fiegments  and 
are  woolly ,  with  a  /matter  blue  head. 

The  firft  is  the  common  Globe  Thiftle,  which  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  fome  gardens  for  the  fake  of 
variety ;  this  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain ;  it 
hath  a  perenpial  root,  from  which  arile  many  ftalks 
that  grow  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet ;  thefe  are 
garniihed  with  long  jagged  leaves,  which  are  dividec 
into  many  fegments  almoft  to  the  midrib,  the  jags 
ending  in  fpines ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  woolly  on  their  under ;  the  flowers  are 
collected  in  globular  heads,  feveral  of  thefe  grow 
upon  each  ftalk ;  the  common  hath  blue  flowers,  but 
there  is  a  variety  of  it  with  white.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  plenty, 
lb  a  few  of  them  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  to  flower;  they 
require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds :  the  fecond  year  they  will  flower  and  produce 
feeds,  and  the  roots  will  continue  two  or  three  years 
aftei  ;  but  if  the  feeds  fcatter,  the  plants  will  become 

troublefome  weeds;  toprevent  which,  the  heads  Ihould 

be  cut  off  as  foon  as  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

The  iecond  lort  grows  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  in 
ltal)  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  creeping  root,  which 
Itndi  up  feveral  ftrong  ftalks  that  rife  two  feet  high, 
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garniihed  with  leaves,  which  are  cut  into  many  fine 
fegments  to  the  midrib,  which  are  fet  with  prickles, 
and  are  white  on  their  under  fide :  the  ftalks  branch 
out  toward  the  top ;  each  of  thefe  branches  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  globular  head  of  flowers,  which  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  of  a  deeper  blue ;  there 
is  alfo  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers.  This 
flowers  about  the  fame  time  as  the  firft,  and  is  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  fame  way.  Thefe  will  both  grow  in 
almoft  any  foil  or  fituation. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal : 
this  is  an  annual  plant,,  which  rifes  with  a  ftiff  white 
ftalk  two  'feet  high,  garniihed  with  divided  leaves, 
ending  in  many  points  which  have  fpines ;  their  upper 
fide  is  green,  and  covered  with  brown  hairs,  their 
under  fide  white  and  woolly  ;  the  ftalk  is  terminated 
by  one  large  head  of  pale  blue  flowers.  Thefe  appear 
in  July,  and  if  the  feafon  proves  warm  and  dry,  the 
feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn,  but  in  wet  cold  years  they 
rarely  ripen  here. 

Thefe  feeds  fliould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  upon  a  bor¬ 
der  of  light  earth,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain; 
and  they  require  no  other  management,  but  to  thin 
them  where  they  are  too  dole. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Greece,  from 
whence  Dr.  Tournefort  fent  the  feeds  to  the  royal 
garden  at  Paris :  this  hath  a  perennial  creeping  root, 
by  which  it  multiplies  faft  enough ;  the  ftalks  rife 
about  a  foot  high,  and  are  clofely  garniihed  with  I 
leaves  which  are  Ihorter  and  much  finer  divided  than  - 
either  of  the  former  forts ;  thefe  are  hoary,  and  armed 
on  every  fide  with  ftiarp  thorns ;  the  ftalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  one  middie-fized  globular  head  of  flowers, 
which  in  fome  are  blue,  and  in  others  white.  They 
appear  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  in  warm  feafons 
the  feeds  will  ripen  well  in  England.  This  is  eafily 
%  propagated  by  its  creeping  roots,  or  from  feeds ;  it 
loves  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation. 

ECHINUS,  Lat.  is  the  prickly  head  or  cover  of  the 
feed  or  top  of  any  plant,  fo  called  from  its  likenefs 
to  a  hedgehog. 

ECHIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  157.  Tourn.  Inft.  R. 
H.  135.  tab.  54.  [of  Gr.  a  viper,  becaufe  the 

ripe  feed  of  this  plant  refembles  the  head  of  a  viper. 

It  is  called  Herba  Viperaria,  becaufe  the  ancients  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  plant  killed  vipers.]  Viper’s  Buglofs ;  i 
in  French,  Viperine. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement ,  divided  into  five 
fiegments.  It  hath  one  petal  with  a  fhort  tube ,  having 
an  ere  ft  broad  brim,  cut  into  five  parts ,  and  is  obtufe ; 
the  two  upper  being  longer  than  the  lower ,  which  are 
acute  and  reflexed.  It  hath  five  awl-fhaped  ftamina ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  proftrate  fummits.  In  the  bottom  are 
fituated  four  germen  with  one  J lender  ftyle,  crowned  by  an 
obtufe  bifid  Jligma ;  the  germen  afterward  become  fo  many 
roundi/h  pointed  feeds,  inch  fed  in  the  rough  empalement. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fection  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Echium  ( Anglicum )  caule  fimplici  eredto,  foliis  lan-  j 
ceolatis,  fioribus  fpicatis  lateralibus,  ftaminibus  co¬ 
rolla  tequantibus.  Viper’s  Buglofs  with  a  Jingle  erect  , 
ftalk ,  having  rough  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  and  flowers  in  J 
fpikes  proceeding  from  the  fide ,  with  the  ftamina  equalling  £ 
the  petal.  Echium  vulgare  C.  B.  P.  254.  Common  | 
Viper’s  Buglofs. 

2.  Echium  ( Vulgare )  caule  fimplici  eredlo,  foliis  cau-  j 
linis  lanceolatis  hifpidis,  floribus  fpicatis  lateralibus  jj 
ftaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Viper’s  Buglofs  with  a  I 
Jingle  ere  ft  ftalk,  having  rough  narrow  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  j 
flowers  growing  in  floor t  fpikes  on  the  fides ,  and  ftamina  F 
longer  than  the  petal.  Lycopfis  Anglica.  Lob.  Enghft  »' 
Lycopfis. 

3.  Echium  ( Italicum)  corollis  vix  ealyeem  excedentibus,  *. 
margine  villofis.  Hort.  Upfal.  35.  Viper’s  Buglofs,  1 
whofie  petals  fcarce  exceed  the  empalement,  having  hairy » 
borders.  Echium  majus  &  afperius,  flore  albo.  C.  B.  P<  I 
255.  Great  rough  Viper's  Buglofs  with  a  white  flower. 

4.  Echium  I 
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Echium  (. Lufitanicum )  corollis  ftamine  longioribus. 
Lin.  Sp.  200.  Viper’s  Buglofs  with  the  petal  of  thcjiower 
longer  than  the  ftamina.  Echium  ampliflimo  folio, 
Lufitanicum.  Tourn.  Portugal  Viper’s  Buglofs  with  a 
large  leaf 

Echium  ( Creticurn )  calycibus  fruflefcentibus  diftan- 
tibus,  caule  procumbente.  Lin.  Hort.  Uplul.  35. 
Viper’s  Buglofs  with  fruitful  empalements  growing  at  a 
diftance,  and  a  trailing  ftalk.  Echium  Creticurn  lati- 
folium  rubrum.  C.  B.  P.  254.  Broad-leaved  Viper’s 
Buglofs  of  Candia ,  having  a  red  flower. 

Echium  ( Anguftifolium )  caule  ramofo,  afpero,  foliis 
callofo-verrucofis,  ftaminibus  corolla  longioribus. 
Viper’s  Buglofs  with  a  rough  branching  ftalk ,  wanted 
leaves ,  and  Jlamina  longer  than  the  petal.  Echium  Cre- 
ticum  anguftifolium  rubrum.  C.  B.  P.  254.  Narrow¬ 
leaved  Viper’s  Buglofs  of  Candia ,  having  a  red  flower. 
Echium  ( Frutuofum )  caule  fruticofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  43. 
Viper’s  Buglofls  with  aflhrubby  ftalk.  This  is  the  Echium 
Jffricanum  fruticarrs,  foliis  pilofis.  Hort.  Amft.  2. 
p.  107.  Shrubby  African  Viper’s  Buglofs ,  having  hairy 
leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  Auf- 
tria,  from  whence  I  received  the  feeds.  This  and  our 
common  Viper’s  Buglofs,  which  is  the  lecond,  have 
been  confounded  by  moft  of  the  writers  on  botany, 
who  have  fuppofed  they  were  the  lame  plant,  whereas 
they' are  very  different;  for  the  leaves  of  this  are 
fhorter,  and  much  broader  than  thole  of  the  l'econd; 
the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  much  longer,  and  the  fta- 
mina  of  the  flowers  are  in  this  equal  in  length  with 
the  petal ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  l'econd  Hand  out 
much  beyond  the  petal,  which  is  an  effential  dif¬ 
ference. 

The  feccnd  fort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  lands 
in  moft  parts  of  England :  this  is  what  Lobel  titles 
Lycopfis  Anglica,  and  has  been  generally  taken  for 
the  common  Echium. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
in  Italy,  and  the  ifle  of  Jerfey;  this  rifes  with  an 
upright  hairy  ftalk  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  Ihort 
fpikes  on  the  fide  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall, 
and  fcarce  appear  above  the  empalements;  iome  plants 
have  white  flowers,  and  others  are  purplilh  ;  the  em¬ 
palements  of  the  flowers  are  very  hairy,  and  cut  into 
acute  fegments. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and 
Spain ;  the  lower  leaves  of  this  are  more  than  a  foot 
long,  and  two  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  gradually 
leffening  to  both  ends ;  thefe  are  covered  with  loft 
hairs.  The  ftalks  grow  two  feet  high ;  the  flowers 
are  in  Ihort  fpikes  coming  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks ; 
the  petals  of  thefe  are  longer  than  the  ftamina. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  hath 
trailing  hairy  ftalks,  which  grow  about  a  foot  long, 
and  put  out  feveral  fide  branches,  garnifhed  with 
hairy  fpear-lhaped  leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  on  (lender  fpikes  upon 
long  foot-ftalks,  which  come  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves;  they  are  large,  of  a  redd ilh  purple  colour, 
which  turns  to  a  fine  blue  when  they  are  dried  ;  thefe 
ftand  at  a  diftance  from  each  other  on  the  fpike.  It 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  flowers  in  July  and  decays 
in  autumn. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  branching  ftalks  which  grow  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  declining  toward  the  ground  ; 
they  are  covered  with  flinging  hairs ;  the  leaves  are 
four  inches  long,  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
broad ;  thefe  are  pretty  much  warted,  and  are  hairy. 
The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  fide  of 
the  ftalks,  and  alfo  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  of  a  reddifh  purple  colour,  but  not  fo  large  as 
thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and  the  ftamina  of  thefe  are 
longer  than  the  petal.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant, 
which  grows  naturally  in  Crete. 

•Thefe  are  moft  of  them  biennial  plants,  except  the  fifth 
and  fixth  iorts,  which  are  annual,  and  are  the  moft 
beautiful  of  all  the  kinds  :  the  feeds  of  thefe  muft  be 
fown  every  year,  in  the  places  where  they  are  de- 
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figned  to  remain ;  and  the  plants  require  no  Other 
culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and 
thin  them  where  they  grow  too  clofe.  In  July  they 
flower,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  five  or  fix  weeks  aften 
The  feeds  of  the  other  forts  being  fown  in  the  fpring; 
will  the  fecond  fummer  after  produce  flowers  and 
feeds,  after  which  they  feldom  continue.  They  all 
delight  in  a  rubbifhy  gravelly  foil,  and  will  grow  upon 
the  tops  of  old  walls  or  buildings ;  where,  when  once 
they  have  eftabliflied  themfelves,  they  will  drop  their 
feeds,  and  thereby  maintain  a  fuccefiion  of  plants 
without  any  cafe,  and  On  thefe  places  they  appear 
Very  beautiful. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  brought  to  Idol- 
land,  where  the  plants  are  now  preleryed  in  fome  cu¬ 
rious  gardens.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  two 
or  three  feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  feveral 
branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  placed  alternate, 
whole  bale  fits  clofe  to  the  ftalk ;  they  are  hairy,  and 
of  a  light  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced 
fingly  between  the  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  in  Ihape  much  like 
thofe  of  the  fifth  fort.  Thefe  appear  in  May  and 
June,  but  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  when  they  can  be  obtained, 
which  ihould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
earth  foon  after  they  are  received.  Theie  may  be 
expofed  to  the  open  air  till  the  beginning  oi  October, 
when  the  pots  fhould  be  placed  under  a  frame,  to 
guard  them  from  froft ;  but  in  mild  weather,  they 
Ihould  be  opened  to  have  the  free  air,  to  prevent  the 
feeds  from  vegetating  till  the  winter  is  paft ;  for  if 
the  plants  come  up  at  that  leafon,  their  Items  will  be 
weak  and  full  of  juice,  and  very  liable  to  rot  with 
damps ;  therefore  it  is  much  better  if  the  plants  do 
not  come  up  till  toward  March,  which  is  the  ulual 
time  of  their  appearing,  when  the  feeds  are  not  forced 
by  warmth.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
Ihould  be  each  planted  into  a  fmall  pot  filled  ydth 
light  earth,  and  placed  under  a  frame  to  forward  their 
putting  out  new  roots ;  then  they  fhould  be  gradually 
inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  and  the  latter  end  of 
May  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  the  beginning  of  October ;  at 
which  time  they  muft  be  removed  into  an  airy  glafs- 
cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  fun  and  have  free 
air  in  mild  weather.  During  the  winter  ieafon  thefe 
plants  muft  be  fparingly  watered ;  for  as  their  Items 
are  fucculent,  fo  much  moifture  will  caufe  them  to 
rot.  In  the  fummer  they  Ihould  be  let  abroad  in  a 
fheltered  fituation,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  plants  from  the  fame  country. 

EDER  A  QJUINQUEFOLI  A.  See  Vitis, 

EDGINGS.  The  belt  and  moft  durable  plant  for 
edgings  in  a  garden  is  Box  ;  which,  if  well  planted, 
and  rightly  managed,  will  continue  in  beauty  feveral 
years :  the  belt  leafon  for  planting  this,  is  either  in 
the  autumn,  or  very  early  in  the  fpring ;  for  if  you 
plant  it  late,  and  the  feafon  fhould  prove  hot  and  dry, 
it  will  be  very  fubjedl  to  mifearry,  unlefs  great  care 
be  taken  to  fupply  it  with  water.  The  beft  fort  for 
this  purpofe  is  the  dwarf  Dutch  Box. 

Thefe  edgings  are  only  planted  upon  the  fides  of 
borders  next  walks,  and  not  (as  the  fafhion  was  fome 
years  ago)  to  plant  the  edgings  of  flower-beds,  or 
the  edges  of  fruit-borders  in  the  middle  of  gardens, 
unlefs  they  have  a  gravel- walk  between  them ;  which 
renders  it  proper  to  preferve  the  walks  clean,  by 
keeping  the  earth  of  the  borders  from  walking  down 
into  the  walks  in  hard  rains. 

It  was  alfo  the  practice  formerly  to  plant  edgings  of 
divers  forts  of  aromatic  herbs,  as  Thyme,  Savory, 
Hyffop,  Lavender,  Rue,  &c.  But  as  thefe  very  foon 
grow  woody,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  kept  in  due  com- 
pafs,  and  in  hard  winters  they  are  often  killed  in 
patches,  whereby  the  edgings  are  rendered  incomplete, 
they  are  now  feldom  ufed  for  this  purpofe. 

Some  people  make  edgings  of  Daifies,  Thrift,  Catch- 
fly,  and  other  flowering-  plants ;  but  thefe  alio  re- 

5  E  quire 
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quire  to  be  tranfplanted  every  year,  in  order  -to  have 

.  them  handfome ;  for  they  foon  grow  out  of  form,  anti 
are  fubiedt  alfo  to  decay  in  patches  •,  fo  that  there  is 
not  any  plant  which  fo  completely  anfwers  the  defign 
as  Dwarf  Box,  which  mull  be  preferred  to  ad  others 

for  this  purpofe.  ,  ,  c 

EFFLORESCENCE,  Lat.  the  blowing  out  ol  a 

flower.  r 

To  E  G  E  R  M I N  A  T  E,  Lat.  to  bud  or  fpring  out. 

EHRETIA.  Trew.  tab.  24. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  [mail,  permanent ,  bell-Jhaped  empalement  of  one 
leaf  cut  into  five  points-,  the  flower  hath  one  petal,  whofe 
tube  is  lower  than  the  empalement,  cut  into  five  Jegments  -, 
it  hath  five  awl-Jhaped  fpreading  ftamina  the  length  of 
the  corolla,  terminated  by  roundijh  incumbent  fummits ,  and 
a  roundijh  germen,  fupporting  a  flendcr  ftyle  the  length  of 
the  ftamina,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  indented  ftigma the 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  round  berry  with  one  cell,  in- 

clofing  four  angular  feeds.  •  _  ,  r 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  order  of 
Linnmus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogyhia, 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are,  _  .  . 

i.,  Ehretia  (ft info li a)  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  integerrimis 
glabris,  floribus  paniculatis.  Amcen.  Acad.  5.  p.  395. 
Ehretia  with  oblong ,  oval ,  entire,  fmooth  leaves,  and  flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  panicles. 

2.  Ehretia  ( Bourreria )  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  lmvi- 
bus,  floribus  fubcorymbofis,  calycibus  glabris.  Lin. 
Sp .  2  7  5 .  Ehretia  with  oval  entire  leaves,  flowers  growing 
in  a  fort  of  corymbus,  and  fmooth  empalements.  Bourreria 
frudtibus  fucculentis.  Jacq.  Amer. 

The  feeds  of  the  firft  fort  were  fent  me  from  Jamaica 
in  the  year  1734,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea 
garden,  where  the  plants  have  grown  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  nine  feet,  with  ftror.g  woody  ftems,  and 
have  feveral  times  produced  their  flowers,  but  have 
not  perfedled  their  feeds  as  yet  in  England.  This  is 
by- Dr.  Linnaeus  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  plant  men¬ 
tioned  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  under  the  title  of  Cerafo 
afiinis  arbor  baccifera  racemofa,  flore  albo  pentape- 
talo,  frudlu  flavo  monopyreno  eduli  dulce.  Hift. 
Jam.  2.  p.  94.  But  I  differ  in  my  opinion  from  him, 
for  the  leaves  of  our  plant  are  fmoother,  longer,  and 
more  pointed,  and  the  corymbus  of  flowers  is  much 
longer  than  in  Sir  Hans’s  plant. 

This  hath  a  rough  woody  ftalk,  which  divides  into 
feveral  irregular  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong, 
oval,  fmooth  leaves,  nine  inches  long,  three  broad 
in  the  middle,  ending  in  acute  points-,  the  flowers  are 
white,  and  produced  in  an  oblong  corymbus  toward 
the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  have  one  petal  in  each, 
which  is  cut  at  the  top  into  five  fegments  which  are 
reflexed.  Thefe  appear  toward  the  end  of  July,  but 
fall  away  without  being  fucceeded  by  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  I  received  from  Surinam, 
which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  garden.  This  hath 
a  woody  upright  ftem,  covered  with  a  brown  bark, 
lending  out  branches  regularly  toward  the  top,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fmooth  oval  leaves  placed  alternate, 
having  fhort  foot-ftalks the  leaves  are  fix  inches  long, 
and  more  than  two  broad,  ending  with  blunt  oval 
points.  As  this  fort  hath  not  produced  flowers  here, 
fo  1  can  give  no  farther  account  of  them.  This 
Dodlor  Linnaeus  luppofes  to  be  the  fame  with  a  plant 
figured  by  Mr.  Catefby,  under  the  title  of  Pittonia 
flmilis  laureoke  foliis,  floribus  albis,  baccis  rubris. 
But  in  this  he  is  alfo  miftaken,  for  there  are  plants 
in  the  Chelfea  garden,  which  were  raifed  from  feeds 
lent  from  the  Bahama  Iflands,  which  are  very  different 
from  the  former. 

Thefe  plants  are  too  tender  to  thrive  abroad  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  they  require  a  moderate  warm  ftove  in 
winter ;  but  when  the  plants  have  acquired  ftrength, 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  during  the  heat 
ol  fummer  -,  but  it  fhould  be  in  a  fheltered  fituation, 
and  when  the  evenings,  grow  cold  in  the  autumn, 
they  mull  be  removed  into  Ihelter. 

1  hey  are  both  propagated  by  feeds  when  they  can 
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be  ob  tained,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots- 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  -,  they  may  alfo  b.e  propagated 
by  laying  down  their  branches,  but  thefe  are  long 
before  they  put  out  roots. 

ELdEAGNUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1 48.  Tourn.  Cor. 
53.  tab.  489.  [from  'Excclx,  an  Olive,  and  ’Ayvo?  Vitex 
becaufe  this  plant  hath  leaves  like  thole  of  the  Chafte- 
tree,  and  a  fruit  like  an  Olive.]  Oleafter,  or  wild 
Olive. 

The  Characters  are, 

Ehe  flower  hath  a  bell-Jhaped  empalement  of  one  leaf 
which  is  quadrifid,  rough  on  the  outfide,  but  coloured 
within.  It  hath  no  petals,  but  four  fhort  ftamina  which 
are  inferted  in  the  divifeons  of  the  empalement ,  and  are 
terminated  by  oblong  proftrate  fummits.  At  the  bottom  is 
fltuated  a  roundijh  germen  fupporting  a  flngle  ftyle ,  crowned 
by  a  flngle  Jligma  -,  the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  ob¬ 
tufe  oval  fruit,  with  a  puncture  at  the  top ,  incloflng  one 
obtufe  nut. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus's  fourth  clafs,  intitled  Tetrandria  Mono- 
gynia,  from  the  flower  having  four  ftamina  and  one 
ltyle. 

The  Species  are, 

,  El/eagnus  ( Spinofus )  aculeattrs,  foliis  lanceolatis. 
Prickly  wild  Olive  with  fpear-ftcaped  leaves.  Elaeagnus 
Orientalis  latifolius,  frudtumaximo.  Tourn.  Cor.  App. 
52.  Eaftern  broad-leaved  wild  Olive  with  a  large  fruit. 
Elaeagnus  (finer mis)  inermis,  foliis  lineari-lanceola- 
tis.  Wild  Olive  without  thorns,  and  narrow  ftp  ear  fa  aped 
leaves.  Elaeagnus  Orientalis'  anguftifolius,  frudtu  par- 
vo  olivaeformi  fubdulci.  Tourn.  Cor.  App.  52-  Eaftern 
wild  Olive  with  narrow  leaves,  and  a  fmall,  fweet, 
Olive-Jhaped  fruit. 

,  Elaeagnus  (. Latifolia )  foliis  ovatis.  Prod.  Leyd. 
250.  Wild  Olive  with  oval  leaves.  Elaeagnus  foliis  ro- 
tundis  maculatis.  Burm.  PI.  Zeyl.  92.  Wild  Olive  with 
round  fpotted  leaves.  ! 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  Dr.  Tournefort  found 
growing  naturally  in  the  Levant,  and  the  firft  I  take 
to  be  the  common  fort,  which  grows  naturally  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  of  which  I  faw  feme  trees  growing  in  the  cu¬ 
rious  garden  of  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave,  near  Leyden, 
in  Holland.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  not  more 
than  two  inches  long,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  broad  in  the  middle  they  are  white,  and  have 
a  foft  cottonny  down  on  their  furface ;  at  the  foot- 
ftalk  of  every  leaf,  there  comes  out  a  pretty  long 
fharp  thorn  ;  as  the  leaves  are  placed  alternate  on  the 
branches,  fo  the  fpines  come  out  on  each  fide  the 
branches ;  juft  below  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves, 
they  are  alternately  longer :  the  flowers  are  fmall,  the 
infide  of  the  empalement  is  yellow,  and  they  have  a 
ftrong  feent  when  fully  open. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  no  thorns  on  the  branches,  the 
leaves  are  more  than  four  inches  long,  and  not  half 
an  inch  broad  ;  they  are  very  foft,  and  have  a  fhining 
appearance  like  fattin.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves,  fometimes  fingly,  at  other 
times  two,  and  frequently  three  at  the  fame  place ; 
the  outfide  of  the  empalement  is  filvery  and  ftudded, 
the  infide  of  a  pale  yellow,  having  a  very  ftrong  feent. 
This  flowers  in  July,  and  fometimes  the  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  fruit.  This  is  the  fort  which  is  moil 
commonly  preferved  in  the  Englifh  gardens.  • 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
young  fhoots  in  autumn,  which  will  take  root  in  one 
year,  when  they  may  be  cut  off  from  the  old  trees, 
and  either  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery  for  two  or  three 
years  to  be  trained  up,  or  into  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain.  The  bell  feafon  for  traniplanting  of 
thefe  trees  is  in  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  be 
ginning  of  March  though  they  may  be  removed  at 
Michaelmas,  provided  the  roots  are  mulched,  to  pro- 
tedl  them  from  fevere  froft  in  winter.  Thefe  plants 
fhould  be  placed  where  they  may  be  fereened  from, 
ftrong  winds,  tor  they  grow  very  freely,  and  are  very 
iubjedt  to  be  fplit  down  t  v  the  wind,  if  they  are  to?! 
much  expofed. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  trees  commonly  grow  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  high,  and  when  they  are  intermixed  with  other 
trees  of  the  fame  growth,  make  a  pretty  diverfity ; 
for  their  leaves  being  of  a  filver  colour,  are  ealily 
diftnguilhed  at  a  diftance. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  Ceylon,  and  in  fome 
other  parts  of  India.  This  is  pretty  rare  at  prefent 
in  the  Engliih  gardens,  but  fome  years  pait  there 
were  feveral  pretty  large  plants  of  it  growing  in  the 
garden  at  Hampton  Court.  This  riles  with  a  woody 
item  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  garnilhed  with  oval  filvery  leaves, 
which  have  feveral  irregular  fpots  of  a  dark  colour  on 
their  furface;  they  are  placed  alternately  on  the 
branches,  and  continue  all  the  year.  The  flowers  I 
have  not  feen,  though  fome  of  the  trees  at  Hampton 
Court  produced  flowers,  but  I  was  not  fo  lucky  as  to 
fee  them. 

This  fort  requires  a  warm  ftove  to  preferve  it  in  this 
country,  for  it  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air, 
excepting  for  a  fhort  time  in  the  warmeft  part  of 
fummer. 

The  two  firft  forts  are  extremely  hardy,  fo  are  not 
injured  by  the  froft,  but  tire  trees  are  not  of  very  long 
duration,  therefore  young  plants  ihould  be  raifed 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  to  preferve  the  kinds. 
LATERIUM.  See  Momordica. 

LATINE.  See  Lin  aria. 

LECAMPANE.  See  Inula. 
LEPHANTOPUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  827.  Vaill. 
A6t.  Par.  1719.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth.  104.  [of ’EXs< pa?,  an 
elephant,  and  Ila?,  a  foot,]  Elephant’s  foot ;  fo  called 
by  Monfieur  Vaillant,  becaufe  he  fays  the  under  leaves 
of  the  firft  fort  fomewhat  relemble  an  Elephant’s 
foot. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘There  are  many  flowers  collected  together  in  one  common 
large  involucrum  which  is  permanent ,  and  each  empale¬ 
ment  contains  four  or  five  florets ;  the  florets  are  tubulous 
end  hermaphrodite ;  they  have  one  petal  which  is  tongue- 
fhaped  •,  the  brim  is  narrow ,  and  divided  into  five  equal 
parts ;  they  have  five  very  fhort  hairy  ft amina,  terminated 
by  cylindrical  fummits.  In  the  bottom  is  Jituated  an  oval 
germen ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Jlyle ,  crowned  by  two  flender 
(ligmas ■,  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  comprejfled 
feed  crowned  with  briftles ,  fitting  on  a  placenta  inclofed  in 
the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnteus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants 
with  flofculous  flowers,  whofe  florets  are  all  herma¬ 
phrodite  and  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

Elephantopus  ( Scaber )  foliis  oblongis  fcabris.  Hort. 
Cliff.  390.  Elephantopus  with  oblong  rough  leaves.  Ele¬ 
phantopus  conyzae  folio.  Vaill.  Mem.  Acad.  Scien. 
1719.  Elephanfs  foot  with  a  Flea-bane  leaf. 
Elephantopus  ( Tomentofus )  foliis  ovatis  tomentofis, 
Gron.  Virg.  90.  Elephantopus  with  oval  woolly  leaves. 
Elephantopus  helenii  folio,  purpurafcente  flore.  Houft. 
MSS.  Elephantopus  with  an  Elecampane  leaf  and  a 
purplifh  flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies,  I 
have  received  it  from  feveral  parts  of  America-,  this 
fends  out  many  oblong-rough  leaves,  which  fpread 
near  the  ground ;  between  thefe  in  the  fpring  arifes 
a  branching  ftalk,  little  more  than  a  foot  high.  The 
fide  branches  are  fhort,  and  are  generally  terminated 
by  two  heads  of  flowers,  each  ftanding  upon  a  fhort 
foot-ftalk.  The  heads  contain  feveral  hermaphrodite 
florets,  included  in  a  common  involucrum,  compofed 
of  four  oval  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points.  The 
florets  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour.  They  appear  in 
July,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 
The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina-, 
the  plants  of  this  have  frequently  come  up  in  the 
earth,  which  has  been  lent  over  from  thence  with 
£>ther  plants  as  weeds  this  hath  feveral  oval  woolly 
leaves,  four  inches  long,  and  three  inches  broad, 
growing  from  the  root,  having  many  tranfverfe 
nerves,  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  fides ;  they 
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fpread  flat  on  the  ground,  and  between  thefe  arife  a 
itiif  ftalk,  about  a  foot  high,  which  divides  into  fe¬ 
veral  branches,  each  being  terminated  by  two  flowers, 
which  are  compofed  of  feveral  florets,  inclofed  in  a 
four-leaved  involucrum  ;  two  of  thefe  leaves  are  al¬ 
ternately  larger  than  the  other.  The  involucrum  is 
longer  than  the  florets,  fo  they  do  but  juft  appeal 
within  the  two  larger  leaves  ;  the  flowers  make  no  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  appear  in  July,  but  the  feeds  never 
ripen  in  this  country. 

The  firft  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  but  an  annual 
ftalk.  If  this  is  planted  in  pots,  and  flickered  in  the 
winter  from  froft,  it  may  be  preferved  feveral  years, 
and  the  plants  will  annually  flower ;  but  the  fecond 
fort  feldom  continues  longer  than  two  years. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ihould 
be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  and  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into 
pots  filled  with  freih  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  water  and  fliade 
them  until  they  have  taken  root  then  you  ihould  let 
them  have  a  large  ihare  of  freih  air  in  warm  weather,' 
and  they  will  require  to  be  frequently  refreihed  with 
water. 

ELEPHAS.  See  Rhinanthus. 

E  L I C  H  R  Y  S  U  M.  See  Gnaphalium; 

ELM.  See  Ulmus. 

ELL  IS  I  A. 

The  Characters  are. 

The flower  has  apermanent  empalement ,  compofed  of  five finally 
ere  ft,  fpr  ending  leaves ;  it  is  of  one  petal ,  funnel-fhaped  the 
length  of  the  cup>  cut  into  five  obtufle  fegments  at  top  it 
hath  five  Jiamina  the  length  of  the  tube ,  terminated  by 
roundifh  fummits ,  and  a  round  germen  fupporting  a  floor t 
flender  Jlyle ,  crowned  by  an  oblong  bifid  Jligma  ;  the  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  flefhy  berry  with  two  cellsj 
inclofing  two  rough  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feflion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia^ 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  know  but  one  Spectes  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Ellisia  ( Nydtelea .)  Lin.  Sp.  1662.  Tea-leaved  'EUifia 
This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  where  it  iorms 
a  bufhy  ihrub  about  fix  or  feven  feet  high.  I  have 
raifed  many  of  the  plants  from  feeds,  fome  of  which 
are  now  four  or  five  feet  high,  but  have  not  as  yet 
produced  flowers.  It  fends  out  many  branches  from 
the  item,  fo  as  to  form  a  thick  bufh  ;  the  branches  are 
generally  covered  with  a  dark  purple  bark  ;  the  leaves 
alfo  when  the  plants  are  expofed  in  fummer  turn  of 
the  fame  colour,  but  after  they  have  been  fome  time 
removed  into  the  ftove,  they  recover  their  verdure 
again.  The  leaves  are  placed  oppofite  on  the  branches, 
which  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  fpear-fhaped  and 
indented  on  their  edges,  and  have  commonly  two  or 
three  fmall  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches  at  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  larger  leaves,  and  at  the  fame  place, 
arifes  pretty  long  black  fpines,  generally  placed  op¬ 
pofite  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  branches,  but 
upward  they  are  alternate,  and  the  ends  of  the 
branches  are  without  thorns.  As  the  plants  have  not 
as  yet  produced  flowers  in  England,  fo  I  can  give  no 
farther  account  of  them. 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  if 
planted  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  covering  them 
clofe  with  a  hand-glafs  any  time  in  July,  will  put  out 
roots  in  about  two  months,  fo  may  then  be  feparated 
and  put  into  fmall  pots,  plunging  them  again  into 
the  hot-bed  to  promote  their  taking  new  root,  after 
which  they  ihould  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open 
air  but  the  beginning  of  Oftober  they  ihould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  dry  ftove,  where,  during  the  winter, 
they  ihould  have  a  moderate  warm  air,  in  which  they 
will  thrive  better  than  in  a  great  heat. 

When  feeds  of  this  plant  can  be  procured  from 
abroad,  if  they  are  fown  on  a  hot-bed  the  plants  will 
rife  eafily,  and  may  be  afterward  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  is  direfted  for  thofe  raifed  by  cuttings. 

EMERUS- 
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EmeRUS;  Tourn.  Irft.  R.  H.  650.  Coronilla.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  789.  [this  name  was  given  it  by  Theo- 
phraftus,  and  reftoied  by  Caefalpirtus.]  Scorpion 
Sena. 

The  Characters  are,  ^  .. 

Thi  flower  hath  a  very  fnort  empalement  of  one  leaf  di¬ 
vided  into  five  parts  which  is  permanent.  "The  flower  is 
of  the  butterfly  kind.  The  tails  of  the  petals  are  much 
longer  than  the  empalement.  The  Jlandard  is  narrow , 
and  floor  ter  than  the  wings ,  over  which  it  is  arched.  The 
wings  are  large  and  concave.  The  keel  is  heart-fhaped 
and  reflexed.  There  are  ten  ftamina  in  each ,  one  of  which 
Jlands  feparate,  the  other  nine  are  joined  ;  thefe  are  fituated 
‘ 'in  the  Jlandard.  In  the  empalement  isfituated  an  oblong 
fender  germen ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a 
taper  jtigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  taper  cy¬ 
lindrical  pod,  fwelling  in  thoft  parts  where  the  feeds  are 
lodged,  which  are  alfo  cylindrical.  .  _ 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fechon  of 
Tournefort’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  which  includes  the 
trees  and  ifirubs  with  a  butterfly  flower,  whofe  leaves 
are  placed  by  pairs  along  the  midrib.  Dr.  Linnaeus 
has  joined  this  genus,  and  alio  the  Securidacca  of 
Tournefort  to  the  Coronilla  ;  but  hereby  the  number 
of  fpecies  are  increafed,  and  therefore  it  is  much  better 
to  keep  them  feparate,  as  there  are  more  efiential 
differences  between  them,  than  in  fome  of  the  other 
genera  of  this  clafs  which  he  has  feparated. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Emerus  {Major)  caule  fruticofo,  pedunculis  lon- 
gioribus  caule  angulato.  Scorpion  Sena  with  a  jJorubby 
Jlalk,  longer  foot  Jl  alks  to  the  flowers ,  and  angular  ftalks. 
Emerus.  Csefalp.  Scorpion  Sena ,  vulgb. 

2.  Emerus  ( Minor)  foliolis  obcordatis,  pedunculis  bre- 
vioribus,  caule  fruticofo.  Scorpion  Sena  with  long  heart- 
fioaped  leaves ,  floor  ter  foot-jtalks  to  the  flowers ,  and  a 
fiorubby  jlalk.  Emerus  minor.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  650. 
Lejfer  Scorpion  Sena. 

3.  Emerus  {Herbacea)  caule  erefto,  herbaceo,  foliolis 
multijugatis,  floribus  fingularibus  alaribus,  filiquis 
longifiimis  eredtis.  Scorpion  Sena  with  an  ere II  herba¬ 
ceous  Jlalk ,  the  leaves  compofed  of  many  pair  of  lobes,  fingle 
flowers  proceeding  from  the  Jides  of  the  ftalks ,  and  very 
long  erell  pods.  Emerus  filiquis  longifiimis  &  an- 
gufliffimis.  Plum.  Cat.  19.  Emerus  with  very  long  and 
narrow  pods. 

The  firft  of  thefe  ihtrubs  is  very  common  in  all  the 
nurferies  near  London ;  this  rifes  with  weak  fhrubby 
ftalks  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  dividing 
into  many  flender  branches,  garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  three  pair  of  lobes  (or  fmall 
leaves)  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  come 
out  upon  long  foot-ftalks  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  two  or  three  of  thefe  foot-ftalks  arifing  from 
the  fame  point  ;  each  of  thefe  fuftains  two,  three,  or 
four  yellow  butterfly  flowers ;  thefe  appear  in  May, 
and  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  long  flender  pods, 
which  are  taper,  fwelling  in  thofe  parts  where  the 
feeds  are  lodged,  and  hang  downward ;  thefe  fhrubs 
continue  long  in  flower,  efpecially  in  cool  feafons,  and 
frequently  flower  again  in  autumn,  which  renders 
them  valuable. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  many  fhrubby  ftalks  like 
the  firft,  but  not  more  than  half  the  height  ;  this  hath 
larger  leaves,  which  are  of  an  oblong  heart-fhape. 
The  flowers  are  rather  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft, 
and  ftancl  upon  fhorter  foot-ftalks  •,  thefe  differences 
hold  in  the  plants  which  are  raifed  from  feeds,  there¬ 
fore  I  think  they  may  be  allowed  ro  ftand  as  diftinCt 
fpecies,  though  there  is  a  great  likenefs  at  firft  fight 
in  them. 

The  leaves  of  thefe  fhrubs,  when  fermented  in  a  vat, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradtiled  with  the  Indigo 
plants,  will  afford  a  dye,  very  near  to  that  of  Indigo  ; 
but  whether  it  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofes  is  not 
yet  certain,  or  whether  it  may  be  worth  cultivating 
for  that  purpofe,  either  here  or  abroad,  is  what  we 
cannot  yet  determine  •,  but  there  is  fo  great  affinity 
between  thefe  plants,  and  thofe  of  the  Indigo  in  their 
geneiical  cnaiadlers,  that  Dr.  Tournefort,  and  fe- 
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veral  other  botanifts,  have  ranged  them  in  the  fame 
genus. 

Thefe  fhrubs  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing  their 
feeds  (which  they  commonly  produce  in  great  plenty) 
in  March,  upon  a  bed  of  light  firndy  earth,  oblervino- 
to  keep  the  bed  clear  from  weeds ;  and  in  very  dry 
weather  the  bed  muff  often  be  refrefhed  with  water, 
which  fhould  be  given  carefully,  left  the  feeds  fhould 
be  waflied  out  of  the  ground  by  hafty  watering.  When 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather,  if  they  are  watered, 
it  will  promote  their  growth;  the  Michaelmas  fol¬ 
lowing  (if  the  plants  have  thriven  well)  you  may  draw 
out  the  largeft,  which  may  be  transplanted  into  a 
nurfery,  at  three  feet  diftance  row  from  row,  and  one. 
foot  afunder  in  the  rows.  This  will  give  room  to 
thofe  plants  which  are  left  to  grow  in  the  feed-bed, 
in  which  place  they  may  remain  another  year,  when 
they  will  alfo  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  a  nurfery,  where 
they  ihould  be  two  years,  when  they  will  be  fit  to 
plant  out,  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good ;  in 
doing  of  which,  you  fhould  be  careful  in  taking  them 
up,  not  to  break  or  wound  the  roots,  nor  fhould  they 
remain  too  long  in  the  nurfery  before  they  are  tranl- 
planted,  for  they  are  fubjeCt  to  fhoot  downright  Toots, 
which,  when  cut  off,  oftentimes  proves  the  death  of 
the  tree.  In  all  other  refpe&s  it  muft  be  treated  like 
other  flowering  fhrubs,  among  which  this  is  com¬ 
monly  fold  at  the  nurferies.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  laying  down  the  tender  branches,  which  will  take 
root  in  about  a  year’s  time,  and  may  then  be  tranl- 
planted  into  a  nurfery,  and  managed  in  the  fame  i 
manner  as  the  feedling  plants. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
where  Plumier.  firft  difeovered  it  in  the  French  fet- 
tlements ;  but  it  was  found  growing  in  plenty  at  La 
Vera  Cruz,  in  New  Spain,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun, 
who  lent  me  the  feeds,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chel- 
fea  garden,  where  the  plants  flowered,  but  did  not 
perfect  their  feeds,  and  the  plants  being  annual,  the 
fpecies  was  loft  here.  This  rifes  with  a  round  her¬ 
baceous  ftalk  three  feet  high,  which  is  garnifhed  at 
each  joint  with  one  long  winged  leaf,  compofed  of  ; 
about  twenty  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one; 
thefe  have  obtufe  points,  and  are  of  a  deep  green. 
The  flowers  come  out  ftngly  from  the  fide  of  the 
ftalk,  immediately  above  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves, 
ftanding  upon  flender  foot-ftalks  two  inches  long; 
they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  either  of  the  former  forts, 
and  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  : 
by  flender  comprefled  pods,  which  are  more  than  fix 
inches  long,  having  a  border  on  each  fide,  and  a 
fwelling  where  each  feed  is  lodged. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  feeds  muft  be  fowa 
upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  fe-  ; 
parate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  kitchen-garden  earth,  ; 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  . 
fhading  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  new  ; 
root,  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
as  other  exotic  plants  from  thofe  warm  countries.  If  I 
thefe  plants  are  brought  forward  in  the  lpring,  and  • 
kept  under  a  deep  frame  in  a  tan-bed,  or  plunged  r, 
into  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  when  they  are  grown  j 
too  tall  to  remain  under  common  frames,  they  will  * 
ripen  feeds  in  England ;  for  thofe  feeds  which  I  re-  1 
ceived  did  net  arrive  here  till  May,  and  yet  thofe  j 
plants  flowered  well  in  Auguft;  but  the  autumn  ) 
coming  on  foon  after,  prevented  their  perfecting  feeds,  | 
and  that  part  of  the  feed  which  I  referved  till  the  jj| 
next  year  did  not  grow. 

E  M  P  E  T  R  U  M.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  9 77.  Tourn.  Inft.  I 
R.  H.  579.  tab.  421.  [’'Epnflpcv,  of  iv,  in,  and  ■srtyax.l 
Gr.  a  rock  or  ftone,  becaufe  this  tree  grows  in  ftony  | 
places.]  Black-berried  Heath. 

The  Characters  are,  I 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants',  the  I 
male  flowers  have  a  tbree-pcinted  empalement ,  which  is- 1 
permanent ;  they  have  three  oblong  petals,  which  are  nar- 1 
row  at  their  bafe ,  and  three  long  hanging  ftamina  which  I 
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are  hairy ,  terminated  by  floor t  two-pointed  fummits,  which 
ft  and  erect.  The  female  flowers  have  the  fame  empale- 
ment  and  petals  as  the  male ,  but  no  ftamina.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  fituated  a  deprefled  germen,  fupporting  nine  reflexed 
fpr ending  fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  de- 
prejfed  round  berry  of  one  cell ,  inclofing  nine  feeds  placed 
circularly. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  of 
Linnseus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  which  includes  thole 
plants  whofe  male  and  female  flowers  grow  on  fe- 
parate  plants,  and  the  male  flowers  have  three 
ftamina. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  England, 
viz.  . 

^mpetrum  ( Nigrum )  procumbens.  Hort.  Cliff.  470. 
Trailing  Berry-bearing  Heath.  Empetrum  montanum, 
frudtu  nigro.  Tourn.  Init.  579.  Black-berried  Heath , 
Crow  -berries.  Crake  berries. 

This  little  fhrub  grows  wild  upon  the  mountains  of 
Staffordfhire,  Derbyfhire,  and  Yorkfhire,  and  is  fel- 
dom  propagated  in  gardens  unlefs  for  variety  fake  ; 
but  it  may  be  cultivated  in  fhady  places,  and  will 
thrive  very  well  in  gardens,  where  the  foil  is  ft  iff. 
The  plants  fhould  be  procured  from  the  places  where 
they  grow  naturally,  for  the  feeds  remain  a  year  in 
the  ground  before  they  vegetate,  and  afterward  are 
very  flow  in  their  growth,  fo  they  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  cultivating  from  feeds.  It  the  plants  are 
planted  on  a  moift  boggy  foil  in  autumn,  they  will 
get  roots  in  the  winter,  and  will  require  no  farther 
care  than  to  clear  them  from  weeds,  provided  they 
have  a  moift  foil,  otherwife  they  will  require  to  be 
frequently  watered  ;  for  thefe  low  flirubs  commonly 
grow  upon  the  tops  of  wild  mountains,  where  the 
loil  is  generally  peaty,  and  full  of  bogs.  The  heath 
cocks  feed  much  upon  the  berries  of  this  plant ; 
fo  that  wherever  there  is  plenty  of  thefe  low  fhrubs, 
there  are  commonly  many  of  thefe  fowls  to  be  found. 
MUSC  ATION,  the  clearing  a  tree  of  mofs,  Lat. 
NUCL RATION,  a  taking  out  the  nut  or  ker¬ 
nel  of  anv  fruit,  Lat. 

NULA'  CAMPANA.  See  Inula. 
PHEDRA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1007.  Tourn.  Inft. 
663.  tab.  477.  Shrubby  Horfe-Tail,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  "flowers  in  different  plants  ;  the 
male  flowers  are  collected  in  katkins ,  which  are  fcaly  ;  un¬ 
der  each  fcale  is  a  Jingle  flower thefe  have  no  petals,  but 
feven  ftamina,  which  are  joined  inform  of  a  column,  and 
are  terminated  by  roundiflo  fummits.  The  female  flowers 
have  an  oval  perianthium. ,  compofed  of  five  feries  of  leaves , 
which  alternately  lie  over  the  divifions  of  the  lower  range ; 
thefe  have  no  petals ,  but  have  two  oval  germen  fitting 
upon  the  perianthium ,  fupporting  floor t  ftyles,  crowned  by 
fingle  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turn  to  oval  ber¬ 
ries,  each  having  two  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  twelfth  fec- 
tion  of  Linnseus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  intitled  Di- 
cecia  Monadelphia,  the  plants  of  this  clafs  and  flec¬ 
tion  having  male  flowers  on  different  plants  from  the 
female,  and  their  ftamina  join  in  form  of  a  column. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  England, 
viz. 

’hedra  ( Diftachia )  pedunculis  oppofitis,  amends  ge- 
minis.  Hort.  Cliff.  465.  Shrubby  Horfe-Tail  with  oppo¬ 
site  foot-ftalks ,  and  twin  katkins.  Ephedra  maritima 
minor.  Tourn.  Lejfer  Sea  IIorfe-Tail. 

This  is  a  low  fhrubby  plant,  which  grows  naturally 
upon  the  rocks  by  the  lea  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in 
Spain,  and  Italy ;  it  is  alfo  preferved  in  feveral  gar¬ 
dens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  has  little  beauty. 
1  his  hath  a  low  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  puts  out  a  few 
Ihort  branches,  rifling  about  two  feet  high,  which 
have  many  protuberant  joints,  at  which  come  cut  fe¬ 
veral  narrow  rufhy  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Horfe- 
Tail,  which  continue  green  all  the  year,  but  the 
plants  rarely  flower  in  this  country. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  offsets,  which  the  plants 
end  forth  in  great  plenty  ;  for  the  roots  creep  under 
ground,  and  lend  forth  fuckers,  which  may  be  taken 
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off  to  tranfplant  in  the  fpring.  They  love  a  pretty 
moift  llrong  foil,  and  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  or¬ 
dinary  winters  very  well  in  the  open  air.  Some  of 
thefe  plants  were  formerly  preferved  in  pots,  and  were 
houfed  in  winter,  but  by  later  experience  they  are 
found  to  thrive  better  in  the  full  pround. 

E  P  H  E  M  E  R  U  M.  See  Tradescantia. 

E  P I D  E  NT)  R  U  Mi  Lin.  Gen.  1016.  Vanilla. 
There  are  near  thirty  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which 
grow  naturally  upon  trees  in  Africa  and  both  Indies  ; 
but  as  the  plants  cannot,  by  any  art  yet  known,  be 
cultivated  in  the  ground,  it  would  be  to  little  purpofe 
the  enumerating  of  them  here  ;  though  could  the 
plants  be  brought  to  thrive  by  culture,  many  of  them 
produce  very  fine  flowers  of  uncommon  forms.  I  had 
three  fpecies  of  them  fent  me  from  America,  which 
were  ftripped  from  the  trees  on  which  they  grew ; 
thefe  I  planted  with  care  in  pots,  which  were  placed  in  a 
ftove,  where  they  came  fo  far  as  to  lfiew  their  fiowrers, 
but  the  plants  foon  after  perifhe,d. 

EPIGdEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  486.  Memecylum. 
Mitch.  13.  Trailing  Arbutus. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  double  empalement ,  which  is  perma¬ 
nent  the  outer  is  compofed  of  three,  and  the  inner  of  one 
leaf,  divided  at  the  top  into  five  parts.  The  flower  is  of 
the  falver  fhape,  with  one  petal,  having  a  cylindrical 
tube,  which  is  longer  than  the  empalement,  and  hairy 
within.  The  brim  is  cut  into  five  parts,  which  fpread 
open.  It  hath  ten  Jlender  ftamina  the  length  of  the  tube, 
which  are  fixed  to  the  bafe  of  the  petal,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  oblong  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  glo¬ 
bular  hairy  germen ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  quinquefid  ftig¬ 
ma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  deprejfed,  half  glo¬ 
bular,  five-cornered  fruit ,  having  five  cells,  opening  with 
five  valves,  containing  feveral  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Monogynia, 
the  flowers  having  ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Epig^a.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  486.  Trailing  Arbutus. 
This  plant  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  from 
whence  it  has  been  introduced  to  the  Englilh  gardens. 
It  is  a  low  plant,  with  a  trailing  fhrubby  ftalk,  which 
puts  out  roots  at  the  joints,  and  when  in  a  proper 
foil  and  fituation,  multiplies  very  faft.  The  ftalks 
are  garnifhed  with  oblong  rough  leaves  which  are 
waved  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  end  of  thefe  branches  in  loofe  bunches  ;  thefe  are 
white,  and  divided  at  the  top  into  five  acute  fegments, 
which  fpread  open  in  form  of  a  ftar.  It  flowers  in 
July,  but  doth  not  produce  fruit  in  England. 

The  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  their  trailing 
ftalks,  which  put  out  roots  at  the  joints,  fo  may  be 
cut  off  from  the  old  plant,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fitu¬ 
ation  and  a  moift  foil :  the  belt  time  for  this  is  in  au¬ 
tumn,  that  the  plants  may  be  well  rooted  before  the 
fpring.  If  the  winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it 
will  be  proper  to  lay  a  few  dried  leaves,  or  feme  fuch 
light  covering  over  them,  which  will  prevent  their 
being  injured  by  froft  ;  and  after  they  are  well  root¬ 
ed,  they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds. 

EPILOBIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  426.  Chamasne- 
rion.  Tourn.  R.  H.  302.  tab.  157.  Willow  Herb,  or 
French  Willow. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  oblong 
pointed  leaves,  which  are  coloured.  The  flower  hath  four 
bordered  petals  which  fpread  open,  and  eight  ftamina 
which  are  alternately  fhorter ,  terminated  by  oval  com- 
preffed  fummits.  Below  the  flower  is  fituated  a  long  cylin¬ 
drical  germen ,  fupporting  a  J, lender  ftyle,  crowned  by  an 
obtufe  quadrifid ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
long ,  cylindrical,  furrowed  capfuls  with  five  cells ,  filled 
with  oblong  feeds,  crowned  with  down. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  eighth  clafs,  intitled  Odtandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  eight  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 
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The  Species  are,  .  . 

Epilobium  ( Anguftifotium )  folns  iparfis  lineari-  ance- 
olatis,  fioribus  inaequalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  493.  Epilobium 
r-pth  linear  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  which  are  placed  thinly , 
EdZvJUE  Chamxnerion  latifolium  yulgare. 
Tourn.  I  nil.  R.  fo.  302.  Common  hr  0  ad-leaved  Willow 
Herb,  or  French  Willow. 

,  Epilobium  ( Hirfutum )  foliis  oppontis  lanceolatis  ei- 

ratis  decurrend-amplexicaulibus.  Lm.  Hort.  unit. 

.  Epilobium  with  oppofite  fpear-Jhaped  leaves,  which 
tawed  on  their  edges.  Chamamerion  villofum, 
"no  flore  purpureo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R-  H.  303.  Hoary 
Herb  with  a  large  flower,  commonly  called  Lodhns 

j  t-cie  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome  of 
which  ^ow  naturally  in  fnady  woods  and  moift  places 
in  molt’ parts  of  England,  where  they  are  often  very 
trouble  fine  weeds,  therefore  are  feldom  admitted  in¬ 
to  gardens,  fo  I  Avail  not  trouble  the  reader  with  their 

The  fir  it  fort  here  mentioned  was  formerly  planted 
in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  ;  but  as  it 
ufually  fpreads  far  by  the  creeping  roots,  whereby  it 
over-funs  all  the  neighbouring  plants,  it  has  been  ge¬ 
nerally  call  out  of  moft  gardens :  however,  in  fome 
low  moift  places,  or  in  great  fhade,  if  there  was  a 
place  affigned  for  this  plant,  it  will  make  a  good  ap¬ 
pearance  when  it  is  in  flower,  and  thefe  flowers  are 
very  proper  to  cut  for  bafons  to  adorn  chimmes  in 
the  Yum  me  r  feafon.  This  ufually  grows  about  four 
feet  high,  with  flender  ftiff  branches,  which  are  befet 
with  leaves,  refembling  thole  of  the  Willow,  from 
whence  it  had  the  name  of  Willow  Herb,  or  French 
Willow.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  Araiks  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  a  long  fpike  or  thyrfe,  which  are  of 
a  fine  Peach  colour,  and,  if  the  feafon  is  not  very  hot, 
they  will  continue  near  a  month  in  beauty.  This  fort 
is  found  growing  wild  in  divers  parts  of  England, 
but  feveral  botanifts  have  fuppofed  it  was  only  found 
in  fuch  places  where  the  plants  had  been  caft  out  of 
o-ardens ;  however,  I  think  it  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
a  native  of  this  country,  fince  it  is  found  in  great 
plenty  in  woods  at  a  great  diflance  from  any  habita¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  Charlton  forefl,  and  feveral  other 
woods. -in  Suflfex.  It  is  a  great  creeper  at  the  root,  fo 
may  be  eafily  propagated. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  which 
is  planted  in  gardens,  but  differs  from  it  only  in  the 
colour  of  the  flower ;  however,  fome  perfons  are 
fond  of  propagating  thefe  varieties,  for  which  reafon 

I  mentioned  it  here. 

The  fecond  fort  is  found  wild  by  the  fide  of  ditches 
and  rivers  in  many  parts  of  England.  This  plant 
grows  about  three  feet  high,  and  produces  its  flowers 
on  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  but  thefe  are  much  lefs 
beautiful  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  the  plant  being 
a  great  rambler  at  the  root,  is  feldom  admitted  into 
gardens.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  being  rubbed, 
emit  a  fcent  like  fcalded  Apples,  from  whence  fome 
have  given  the  name  of  Codlins  and  Cream  to  this 
plant.  *  \ 

E  PI  MEDIUM.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  138.  Tourn.  Inft 
R.  H.  232.  tab.  1 17.  Raii  Meth.  Plant.  129.  Bar- 
renwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  three-leaved  empalement  which  flails 
off.  It  hath  flour  obtufle  oval  fruit,  which  are  concave , 
and  flpread  open ,  and  flour  neclariurns  which  are  cup- 
Jhaped, ,  obtufle  at  the  bottom ,  'and  as  Wage  as  the  petals. 
It  hath  four  ft amino,,  terminated  by  oblong ,  erebt,  bilocu¬ 
lar  funmits.  The  oblong  germen  is  fituated  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  fupporting  a  floor t  ftyle,  •  crowned  by  a  fingle  ftigma. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  pointed  pod , 
with  one  cell ,  opening  with  two  valves,  inclojing  many 
oblong  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnmus’s  fourth  clafs,  intitled  Tetrandria  Monogy- 
nia,  the  flower  having  four  (lamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

.  Lpimedium  ( Alpinum .)  Hort.  Cliff.  37.  Alpine  Barren- 
•wort. 
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This  plant  hath  a  creeping  root,  from  which  arife 
many  ftalks  about  nine  inches  high,  divided  at  the 
top  into  three,  each  of  which  is  again  divided  into 
three  fmaller ;  upon  each  of  thefe  Hands  a  ftiff  heart- 
fhaped  leaf,  ending  in  a  point,  of  a  pale  green  on  the 
upper  fide,  but  gray  on  the  under.  A  little  below 
the  firft  divifion  of  the.ftalk  comes  out  the  foot-ftalk 
of  the  flowers,  which  is  near  fix  inches  long,  divid¬ 
ing  into  fmaller,  each  of  thele  fuftaining  three  flow¬ 
ers  thefe  are  compofed  of  four  leaves,  placed  in 
form  of  a  crofs ;  they  are  of  a  reddifh  colour,  with 
yellow  ftripes  on  the  border.  In  the  center  of  the 
flower  arifes  the  ftyle,  fituated  upon  the  germen, 
which  afterward  turns  to  a  flender  pod,  containing 
many  oblong  feeds.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  leaves 
decay  in  autumn.  The  roots,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  bor¬ 
der,  fhould  be  every  year  reduced,  fo  as  to  keep  them 
within  bounds,  otherwife  it  will  fpread  its  roots  and 
interfere  with  the  neighbouring  plants.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  on  the  Alps,  but  I  received  fome  plants  of  it 
which  were  found  growing  naturally  in  a  wood  in  the 
North  of  England. 

EPIPHYLLOSPERMOUS  PLANTS  [of 
£7ri,  upon,  OuAAov,  a  leaf,  and  2 Gr.  feed,]  fuch 
plants  as  bear  their  feeds  on  the  back  of  their  leaves, 
the  lame  as  capillaries. 

E-QJJ INOCTIAL,  EQUINOCTIAL  [of 
equus,  equal,  and  nox,  Lat.  night.]  A  great  and 
immoveable  circle  of  the  fphere,  under  which  the 
equator  moves  in  its  diurnal  motion. 

The  equinoftial,  or  equinoflial  line,  is  ordinarily 
confounded  with  the  equator;  but  there  is  a  difference, 
the  equator  being  moveable,  and  the  equinoctial  un¬ 
moveable,  and  the  equator  drawn  about  the  convex 
iurface  of  the  fphere,  but  the  equinodial  on  the  con¬ 
cave  furface  of  the  Magnus  Orbis. 

The  equinodial  is  conceived,  by  luppofing  a  femi- 
diameter  of  the  fphere,  produced  through  a  point  of 
the  equator,  and  there  deferibing  a  circle  on  the  im¬ 
moveable  furface  of  the  Primum  Mobile,  by  the  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  fphere  about  its  axis. 

Whenever  the  fun  comes  to  this  circle,  in  his  pro- 
grefs  through  the  ecliptic,  it  makes  equal  day  and 
night  all  round  the  gfoAe  ;  as  then  arifing  due  eaft, 
and  fetting  due  weft,  which  he  never  does  at  any 
other  times  of  the  yeuiY 

The  people  who  live  under  this  circle,  have  their 
days  and  nights  conftantly  equal ;  and  the  fun  is  in 
their  zenith  at  noon,  and-  calls  no  fhadow. 

E  QJJ I  N  O  X  E  S  are  the  times  when  the  fun  enters 
into  the  equinodial  points,  which  are  the  two  points 
where  the  equator  and  ecliptic  interfed  each  other ; 
the  one  being  in  the  firft  point  of  Aries,  called  the 
vernal  equinox ;  and  the  other  in  the  firft  point  of 
Libra,  called  the  autumnal  equinox. 

So  the  equinoxes  happen  when  the  fun  is  in  the  equi¬ 
nodial  circle,  when,  of  confequence,  the  days  are  t 
equal  to  the  nights  throughout  the  world,  which  is 
the  cafe  twice  a  year,  viz.  about  the  21ft  of  March,  ' 
and  the  2 2d  of  September  ;  the  firft  of  which  is  the 
vernal,  and  the  fecond  the  autumnal  equinox. 

E  QU  I  S  E  T  U  M  [of  equus,  a  fiorfe,  and  feta,  a  5 
briftle,  becaufe  the  leaves  and  branches  reprefent  the  j, 
briftles  or  hair  of  a  horfe’s  main  or  tail.  It  is  by  the  £ 
Greeks  called ''imnspic,  of  "lTnr^yy,  a  horfe,  and  Oupa».| 
a  tail ;  and  hippofeta,  of  and  feta.]  Horfe-  )S 

Talk 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  are  y 
found  in  England,  on  the  Tides  of  ditches,  or  in  fhady 
woods ;  but  as  they  are  plants  which  are  never  cul-  ^ 
tivated  in  gardens,  I  fhall  pafs  them  over  in  this 
place.  1 

E  R  A  N  T I  I  E  M  U  M.  See  Adonis. 

ERICA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  435.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  J: 
602.  tab.  373.  [’Ept/ioj,  of  igsi'xu,  or  m,  Gr.  to  break,  I 
becaufe  this  plant  is  laid  to  have  the  virtue  of  break¬ 
ing  the  ftone  in  the  bladder.]  Heath  ;  in  French, 
Bruy  ere.  •’  f 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  coloured  permanent  empalement  of  flour 

oval  I 
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oval  erect  leaves.  It  hath  one  facetting  petal ,  which  is 
ere  It  and  auadrifid,  and  eight  hairy  fiamina ,  which  are 
fixed  to  the  receptacle ,  and  terminated  by  bifid  fummits. 
In  the  bottom  is  fituated  the  roundifib  germen ,  fupporting  a 
declining  ftyle,  which  is  longer  than  the  fiamina ,  crowned 
by  a  four-cornered ftigma.  Fhe  germen  afterward  becomes 
a  round  capfule ,  having  four  cells ,  which  are  filled  with 
(mail  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedticn  of 
Linnaeus’s  eighth  clafs,  intitled  OEtandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  eight  {lamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Erica  ( Vulgaris )  antheris  bicornibus  inclufls,  corol- 
lis  insequalibus,  campanulatis  mediocribus  foliis  op- 
pofitis  fagittatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  352.  Heath  with 
two  horns  including  the  fummits ,  bett-ftoaped  unequal  petals, 
and  middling  arrow-pointed  leaves  placed  oppofete.  Erica 
vulgaris  glabra.  C.  B.  485.  Common  fimooth  Heath. 

:.  Erica  ( Herbacea )  antheris  bicornibus  inclufls  cam¬ 
panulatis  mediocribus  lecundis,  foliis  ternis  triquetri's 
patulis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  500.  Heath  with  a  horned  fum- 
rnit,  a  bett-Jhaped  petal,  and  five  narrow  fpreading  leaves. 
Erica  foliis  coridis,  multiflora.  J.  B.  vol.  1.  p.  356. 
Pine-leaved  Heath  with  many  flowers. 

\.  Erica  ( Cinerea )  antheris  bicornibus  inclufls,  corollis 
ovatis  racemofis,  foliis  ternis  glabris  linearibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  352.  Heath  with  two  horns  including  the 
fummits,  oval  branchy  petals,  and  three  long,  narrow, 
fimooth  leaves.  Erica  humifls,  cortice  cinereo,  arbuti 
fiore.  C.  B.  P.  486.  Dwarf  Heath  with  an  Afih-ccloured 
bark,  and  Strawberry-tree  flower. 

.  Erica  ( Ciliaria )  antheris  fimplicibus  inclufls,  corol¬ 
lis  ovatis  i'rregularibus,  floribus  ternoracemofis,  foliis 
ternis  ciliatis.  Loefl.  Epift.  2.  p.  9.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

3  54.  Heath  with  Jingle  fummits,  oval  irregular  petals, 
triple  branching  flowers,  and  hairy  leaves  placed  by  threes. 

.  Erica  ( Arborea )  antheris  bicornibus  inclufls,  corollis 

,  campanulatis  longioribus,  foliis  quaternis  patentifli- 
mis,  caule  fubarboreo  tomentofo.  Lin.  Sp.  502. 
Free  Heath ,  whofe  anther <e  are  included  in  two  horns,  a 
longer  bett-fhaped  flower,  and  four  fpreading  leaves  at 
each  joint. 

The  four  firft  forts  grow  wild  upon  barren  unculti¬ 
vated  places  in  divers  parts  of  England  •,  but  notwith- 
ftanding  their  commonnefs,  yet  they  deferve  a  place 
in  ifnall  quarters  of  humble  flowering  fhrubs,  where, 
by  the  beauty  and  long  continuance  of  their  flowers, 
together  with  the  diverfity  of  their  leaves,  they  make 
an  agreeable  variety. 

Thefe  are  feldom  propagated  in  gardens,  and  fo  not 
to  be  had  from  the  nurferies,  but  may  be  taken  up, 
with  a  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  from  the  natural 
place  of  their  growth  in  autumn,  and  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  the  garden.  The  foil  where  they  are 
planted  fhould  not  be  dunged,  nor  fhould  you  beftow 
any  other  culture  on  them  than  clearing  them  from 
weeds  •,  for  the  lefs  the  ground  is  dug,  the  better  thefe 
will  thrive,  for  they  commonly  {hoot  their  roots  near 
the  furface,  which,  in  digging,  are  fubjedt  to  be  hurt, 
whereby  the  plant  is  often  deftfoyed  •,  thefe  may  alio 
be  propagated  by  feeds,  but  this,  being  a  tedious  me¬ 
thod,  the  other  is  much  preferable  to  it. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  alfo  in  great  plenty  in  Portugal,  where 
it  riles  with  a  ftrong  ligneous  ftem  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  branches  the 
whole  length,  garnifhed  with  narrow  leaves,  four 
coming  out  from  the  fame  point  *,  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  between  the  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  white,  with  a  blufh  of  red  on  their 
outlide  ;  thefe  appear  in  May,  but  are  not  fucceeded 
by  feeds  in  England. 

This  plant  will  live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  planted  in  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation, 
but  is  generally  kept  in  pots  and  houfed  in  winter  ; 
however,  the  plants  fo  managed,  do  not  thrive  or 
,  flower  fo  well  as  thofe  in  the  full  ground,  therefore 
it  is  much  better  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  fheltering 
the  plants  in  the  ground  in  winter,  than  to  keep  them 
in  pots. 
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It  is  with  difficulty  propagated  here,  which  is  done  bv 
Jaying  down  the  young  {hoots,  though  thefe  are  often 
two  years  before  they  put  out  roots :  others  plant  the 
young  flips  or  cuttings  into  pOts  filled  with  light  earth, 
covering  them  clofe  with  a  bell-glafs,  and  {hading 
them  from  the  fun  ;  where  this  is  fkilfully  pra&ifed, 
the  cuttings  will  put  out  roots,  and  make  better  plants 
than  the  layers. 

ERICA  B  AC  Cl  PER  A.  See  Empetrum. 
ERIGERON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  855.  Senecionis.  Sp. 
Dill.  Conyzella.  Dill.  Groundfcl. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  radiated  flower,  compofed  of  many 
hermaphrodite  florets  which  form  the  dijk ,  and  female 
half  florets  which  make  the  rays  ■,  thefle  are  contained  in 
one  oblong  flealy  empalement.  The  hermaphrodite  florets 
are  flunnel-Jhaped,  and  cut  at  the  top  into  five  parts ; 
thefle  have  five  floort  hairy  fiamina,  terminated  by  cylindri¬ 
cal  fummits  they  have  a  fmatt  germen ,  crowned  with 
down,  which  is  longer  than  the  petal.  Upon  the  germeit 
Jits  a  flender  ftyle  the  length  of  the  down,  crowned  by  two 
oblong  ftigmas  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  fmatt  ob¬ 
long  feed,  crowned  with  long  down.  P’he  female  half  flo¬ 
rets,  which  compofe  the  rays,  have  one  fide  of  their  petals 
ft  retched  out  like  a  tongue ;  thefe  have  no  fiamina,  but  a 
fmatt  downy  germen ,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle,  which  is 
hairy,  crowned  by  two  flender  ftigmas.  Fhe  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  feed  like  the  hermaphrodite  florets. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes  the 
plants  with  a  compound  flower,  compofed  of  herma¬ 
phrodite  and  female  flowers,  which  are  both  fruitful. 
To  this  genus  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  added  feveral  fpecies 
of  Conyza  and  After  of  former  botanifts. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Erigeron  ( Viflcofum )  pedunculis  unifioris  lateralibus 
foliis  lanceolatis  denticulatis  calycibus  fquarrofis,  co¬ 
rollis  radiatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  258.  Groundflel  with  one 
flower  on  a  foot-ftalk ,  proceeding  from  the  fide  of  the 
ftalk,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  a  rough  empalement.  Co¬ 
nyza  mas  Theophrafti,  major  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  Pi 
265.  Male  Fleabane  of  Fheophraftus,  and  greater  Flea- 
bane  of  Dioflcorides. 

2.  Erigeron  (Here)  pedunculis  alternis  unifioris.  Hort. 
Cliff.  407.  Groundflel  with  alternate  foot-ftalks  having 
one  flower.  Conyza  caerulea  acris.  C.  B.  P.  265.  Blue 
acrid  Fleabane. 

3.  Erigeron  ( Bonarienfe )  foliis  baft  revolutis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  863.  Groundflel  whofe  leaves  are  curved  at  their 
bafe.  Senecio  Bonarienfis  purpurafeens,  foliis  imis 
coronopi.  Hort.  Elth.  344.  tab.  257.  Purplijh  Ground - 
fel  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  under  leaves  like  Hartjhorn 
Plantain. 

4.  Erigeron  ( Canadenfe )  caule  fioribufque  panicuJatis; 
Hort.  Cliff.  407.  Groundflel  with  a  paniculated  ftalk  and 
flozvers.  Virga  aurea  Virginiana  annua.  Zan.  Hift. 
205.  Annual  Virginia  Golden  Rod. 

5.  Erigeron  ( Alpinum )  caule  fubbifloro,  calyce  fubhir- 
futo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  864.  Groundflel  with  two  flowers 
on  a  ftalk,  and  hairy  empalements.  Conyza  caerulea  Al- 
pina.  C.  B.  P.  265.  Blue  Alpine  Fleabane. 

6.  Erigeron  ( Graveolens )  ramis  lateralibus  multifloris, 
foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis,  calycibus  fquarrofis. 
Arnoen.  Acad.  4.  p.  290.  Groundflel  with  many  flowers 
on  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  entire  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  and 
rough  empalements.  Virga  aurea  minor,  foliis  gluti- 
nolis  &  graveolentibus. 

7.  Erigeron  ( Fcetidum )  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  retu- 
fis,  floribus  corymbofis.  Lin.  Sp.  1213.  Groundflel 
with  linear  fpear-floaped  leaves,  and  flowers  in  a  cory  m- 
bus.  Senecio  Africanus  folio  retufo.  Herm.  661. 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
and  in  Italy.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which 
arife  feveral  upright  ftalks  near  three  feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves  which  are  hairy,  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk ;  they  are  placed  alternate,  and 
are  four  jnches  long,  and  twro  broad  in  the  middle; 
thefe  in  warm  weather  fweat  out  a  clammy  juice.  The 
flowers  are  produced  Angle  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks,  fome  arifing  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  and 

others 
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others  terminate  it  •,  they  are  yellow,  and  have  an 
agreeable  odour.  They  flower  m  July,  and  the  feeds 

ripen  in  autumn.  . 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  iHov/n  in 

autumn,  v/ill  more  certainly  fucceed  than  thole  whicn 
are  fown  in  -the  lpring.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  thinned  if  they  are  too  clofe,  and  kept 
clean  from  weeds  till  autumn,  when  they  fliould  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain.  1  hey  delight 
in  a  dry  foil  and  a  funny  expofure.  The  lecond  year 
the  plants  will  flower  and  perfect  their  leeds,  but  the 
roots  will  continue  feveral  years,  and  annually  pro¬ 
duce  their  flowers  and  feeds.  _  . 

1  'he  next  four  forts  are  preferved  in  botanic  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  are  feldom  admitted  into 
wardens  for  pleafure.  The  fifth  fort  is  a  perennial 
plant,  which  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firlfi 
fort,  but  fliould  have  a  fliady  fituation  and  a  moilt 

foil. 


The  others  are  annnual  plants,  which,  if  once  ad-  j  5 
mitted  into  a  garden,  and  fuffered  to  fcatter  then 
feeds,  v/ill  become  very  troublefome  weeds  there. 

The  fixth  fort  riles  with  flirt  ftalks  three  feet  high, 
garniflied  with  narrow fpear-fliaped  leaves-,  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  yellow,  arfd  are  produced  in  clofe  bunches  from 
the  fide  of  the  ftalk  toward  the  top  ;  thefe  appear  in 
July,  and  in  warm  feafons  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 

England.  .  I  6 

It  may  be  propagated  by  cutting  the  ftalk  in  proper 
lengths,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fliady  border,  and 
duly  watered,  will  put  out  roots ;  and  the  following 
autumn,  thefe  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  the 
borders  of  the  flower-garden. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  :  the  roots 
of  this  fend  up  five  or  fix  upright  ftalks  near  four  feet 
high,  clofely  garniflied  with  linear  fpear-fliaped 
leaves  which  are  hairy  ;  the  ftalks  are  terminated  by 
pretty  large  bunches  of  yellow  flowers,  formed  in  a 
corymbus.  Thefe  appear  in  October,  and  frequently 
continue  more  than  two  months,  whiph  renders  the 
plant  more  valuable. 

This  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country,  fo  the  plants  fliould  be  kept  in  pots  and 
if  in  the  winter  they  are  placed  in  a  common  frame, 
where  they  may  have  a  large  fliare  of  free  air  in  mild 
Weather,  and  fcreened  from  hard  frofts,  they  will 
thrive  better  than  with  tender  treatment.  It  is  eafily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  May, 
will  readily  put  out  roots,  and  the  young  plants  will 
flower  the  autumn  following. 

ERIN  US.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  689.  Ageratum.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  651.  tab.  422. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  emp dement ,  compofed  of 
five  leaves,  which  are  equal ;  it  hath  one  petal  which  is 
tubulous ,  and  of  the  ringent  kind ,  cut  into  five  equal  feg- 
ments ,  which  fpread  open ,  three  flanding  upward  from  the 
upper  lip ,  and  two  turn  downward.  It  hath  four  Jtamina 
Jituated  within  the  tube,  two  of  which  are  a  little  longer 
than  the  other,  terminated  by  fmall  fummits.  In  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tube  is -Jituated  the  oval  ger men,  fupporting  a 
fhort  fiyle ,  crowned  by  a  head-Jhaped  fiigma.  The  ger- 
men  afterward  becomes  an  oval  cap  fide,  covered  by  the 
empalement ,  having  two  cells  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  lecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhort 
ftamina,  and  their  feeds  growing  in  a  capfule.  Tour- 
nefort  has  it  in  his  appendix,  but  it  fliould  be  placed 
in  his  third  clafs,  and  the  fifth  fedtion,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  plants  with  an  anomalous  tubulous  flower  of 
one  leaf. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  ErinuS  ( Alpinus )  floribus  racemofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

6  30.  E-  inus  With  branding  flowers.  Ageratum  ferra- 
tum,  Alpinum,  glabrum,  flore  purpuralcente.  Tourn. 
k.  II.  651.  bmooth  faiped  Alpine  Ageratum,  having  a 
purpliflj  flower. 

-•  Laiu'c.-  ftomenlofus)  torrientofus,  caulibus  procum- 
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bentibtis,  floribus  feflilibus  axillaribus.  Woolly  Erinus 
with  trailing  ftalks,  and  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  their  fides. 
Ageratum  Americanum  procumbens,  gnaphalii  fa¬ 
cie,  floribus  ad  foliorum  nodos.  Houft.  MSS.  Trailing 
American  Ageratum  with  the  appearance  of  Cudweed, 
and  flowers  growing  at  the  knots  of  the  leaves. 

Erinus  ( Americanus )  caule  erecto,  foliis  lanceolatis 
oppofitis,  floribus  laxc  lpicatis  terminalibus.  Erinus 
with  an  upright  ftalk,  flpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite , 
and  flowers  growing  in  loofle  ftpikes,  terminating  the  ftalks. 
Ageratum  Americanum  eredtum  fpicatum,  flore  pur- 
pureo.  Houft.  MSS.  Upright  American  Ageratum  with 
ftpikes  of  purple  flowers. 

4.  Erinus  ( Fruteflcens )  caule  eredto  fruticofo,  foliis  ova- 
to-lanceolatis  ferratis,  alternis,  floribus  axillaribus. 
Erinus  with  a  filer  ub  by  ere  hi  ftalk,  oval,  fpear-flhaped , 
fawed  leaves  placed  alternate,  and  flowers  on  the  fides  of 
the  ftalk.  Ageratum  frutefeens,  foliis  dentatis  lati- 
oribus,  villofum.  Houft.  MSS.  Shrubby  hoary  Ameri¬ 
can  Ageratum  with  broad  indented  leaves. 

Erinus  ( Verticillatus )  caule  ramofo  procumbente,  fo¬ 
liis  ovatis  ferratis  glabris  oppofitis,  floribus  verticilla- 
tis.  Erinus  with  a  branching  trailing  ftalk,  oval,  fmooth, 
fawed  leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  flowers  growing  in 
whorls  round  the  ftalks.  Ageratum  Americanum  pro-* 
cumbens,  foliis  fubrotundis  ferratis  glabris.  Hopft. 
MSS.  Trailing  American  Ageratum  with  roundifh,  fmooth, 
fawed  leaves. 

.  Erinus  ( Procumbens )  caulibus  procumbentibus,  fo¬ 
liis  ovatis  glabris,  floribus  fingulis  alaribus,  pedun- 
culis  longioribus.  Erinus  with  trailing  ftalks,  oval 
fmooth  leaves ,  and  Jingle  flowers  on  the  fides  of  the  ftalks , 
having  longer  foot-ftalks.  Ageratum  Americanum, 
procumbens,  glabrum,  floribus  luteis,  longis  pedicu- 
lis  infidentibus.  Houft.  MSS.  Smooth  trailing  Ameri¬ 
can  Ageratum,  with  yellow  flowers  fitting  upon  long  foot- 
ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  an<jl  Hel¬ 
vetian  mountains :  this  is  a  very  low  plant,  whofe 
leaves  lie  clofe  to  the  ground,  growing  in  clofe  tufts;’ 
they  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  broad,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  of  a  dark 
green  ;  between  thefe  arifes  the  flower-ftalk,  which  is 
icarce  two  inches  high,  fupporting  a  loole  bunch  of 
purple  flowers,  which  Hand  erect.  Thefe  appe^H 
May,  and  fornetimes  are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in 

July.  ,  ,  • 

It  is  pi  .  parting  the  roots  the  belt  ti®e 

for  this  is  .  in-,  they  muft  have  a  fhady  fit'aa- 

tion  and  a  ioatfty  foil  Without  dung,  for  in  rich  earth 


thele  plants  are  very  lubjedt  to  rot. 

The  lecond  fort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  found  it  growing 
naturally.  This  fends  out  feveral  trailing  ftalks  about 
fix  inches  long,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  fmall 
oval  leaves,  placed  on  every  fide  -,  they  are  very 
white  and  woolly,  and  at  the  joints  juft  above  the 
leaves  come  out  the  flowers,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the 
ftalks ;  thele  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round 
capfules,  having  two  cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds: 
this  plant  has  great  refemblance  at  a  diftance  to  the 
Sea  Cudweed. 

The  third  fort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Houftoun,  in 
the  fame  country  with  the  former  :  this  hath  an  up- 
right  ftalk  two  feet  high,  garniflied  with  lpear-lhaped  j 
leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  and  toward  the  top  of  the 
ftalk  is  produced  two  fmaller  branches  placed  oppofite,  I 
which  ftand  erecl ;  and  thefe,  as  alfo  the  middle  ftalk, 
are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  purple  flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  oval  feed-veflels,  filled  with 
fmall  feeds.  L 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  about  four  I 
feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  fmall  branches,  which! 
are  hairy ;  thefe  are  garniflied  with  oval  fpear-fliaped  | 
leaves,  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges ;  they  are  placed! 
alternate,  and  have  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The! 
flowers  come  Out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,,  fome-j 
times  Angle,  at  other  times  two  or  three  at.  a  joint,! 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks ;  they  are  white,  and  are  luc-J 
cecded  by  round  feed-veflels,  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  I 

Thel 
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The  fifth  fort  fends  out  many  trailing  fmooth  ftalks, 
which  branch  out  very  much  on  every  fide ;  they 
<rrow  about  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  fmall  oval  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  whorls,  fitting  very  dole  to  the 
italics ;  they  are  white,  and  make  but  little  appear¬ 
ance  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  caplules,  filled 
with  fmall  feeds. 

The  fixth  fort  fends  out  feveral  trailing  italics  about 
fix  inches  long,  which  divide  into  many  fmaller 
branches  ;  thele  are  garniflied  with  fmall  oval  leaves, 
itanding  oppofite.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from 
the  fide  of  the  italic  •,  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and 
itand  on  long  flender  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  feed-veffels,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  perennial  ihrubby  plant,  which 
will  continue  feveral  years,  if  kept  in  a  warm  itove  ; 
but  the  fecond,  third,  fifth,  and  fixth  forts  are  annual, 
decaying  foon  after  they  have  perfected  their  feeds. 
Thefe  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed,  where  fotnetimes  the  plants  will  come 
up  in  five  or  fix  weeks,  and  at  other  times  the  feeds 
do  not  vegetate  till  the  following  fpring  ;  this  hap¬ 
pens  frequently  when  the  feeds  have  been  kept  long 
after  they  were  gathered.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  not  too  rich  with 
dung,  and  then  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark.  When  they  have  taken  new  root,  they  fhould 
be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  plants  from  thofe 
countries,  by  admitting  proper  air  to  them  at  all  times 
when  the  weather  is  warm,  and  frequently  refrefhing 
them  with  water :  with  this  management  the  annual 
forts  will  flower  in  July  and  Augult,  and  frequently 
ripen  their  feeds  in  autumn,  if  the  plants  are  brought 
forward  early  in  the  fpring,  otherwife  the  winter  will 
come  on  before  their  feeds  ripen. 

The  fhrubby  kind  muft  be  placed  in  the  bark-ftove 
in  autumn,  and  during  the  winter  the  plants  fhould 
be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water,  but  it  muft  not 
be  given  them  in  large  quantities,  nor  too  often  re¬ 
peated  in  cold  weather,  for  moifture  will  then  deftroy 
them  ;  the  fecond  year  the  plants  will  flower  and  per- 

-f prf  fVjpir  fpprls 

RIOCEPHALUS.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth.  no.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  890. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  radiated  flower ,  compofed  of  female  half  flo¬ 
rets  which  form  the  rays ,  and  hermaphrodite  florets ,  which 
form  the  difk.  •,  thefe  are  included  in  one  common  fcaly  em- 
palement.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  funnel-fhaped , 
and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim ,  which  fpread  open  •, 
thefe  have  five  fhort  hairy  fiamina ,  terminated  by  cylindri¬ 
cal  fummits  ;  they  have  a  fmall  naked  germen ,  fupporting 
a  fingle  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  pointed  ftigma ;  thefe  are  bar¬ 
ren.  The  female  florets  have  their  petals  fir  etched  out 
on  one  fide  like  a  tongue ,  which  is  divided  at  the  end  into 
three  fmall  lobes  ;  thefe  have  no~  fiamina ,  but  an  oval 
naked  germen ,  with  a  fingle  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  infiexed 
ftigma  thefe  have  one  naked  feed,  fit  ting  on  the  naked  plain 
receptacle. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fection 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  with  compound  flowers,  whole  hermaphrodite 
florets  are  barren,  and  the  female  half  florets  are 
fruitful. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Iriocephalus  ( Africanus .)  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  926.  We 
have  no  proper  title  for  this  in  Englifh.  Eriocepha- 
lus  fempervirens,  foliis  fafciculatis  &  digitatis.  Hort. 
Elth.  1 32.  Evergreen  Eriocephalus  with  fingered  leaves 
growing  in  bunches. 

This  plant  hath  a  fhrubby  flalk,  which  rifes  from 
four  to  fix  feet  high,  putting  out  many  fide  branches 
the  whole  length,  clofely  garnifhed  with  woolly 
'  leaves,  which  come  out  in  clufters ;  fome  of  thefe 
are  taper  and  entire,  others  are  divided  into  three  or 
five  parts,  which  fpread  open  like  a  hand  •,  they  have 
a  ftrong  fmell  when  bruifed,  approaching  to  that  of 
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Lavender  Cotton,  but  not  quite  fo  rank.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  ftanding  ere£t  they  are  tubulous.  The 
female  florets  which  compofe  the  rays,  form  a  hol¬ 
low,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  hermaphrodite  flow¬ 
ers  are  fituated  which  form  the  difk.  The  border 
is  white,  with  a  little  reddifh  caft  on  the  infide,  and 
the  diflc  is  of  a  purplifti  colour.  The  flowers  appear 
in  autumn,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  this 
country. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be 
planted  any  time  from  May  to  the  middle  of  Auguft, 
for  if  they  are  planted  later  in  the  feafon,  there  will 
not  be  time  for  them  to  get  good  root  before  the 
winter ;  thefe  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  pots 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged' into  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed,  where  they  fhould  be  fhaded  from 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  root ;  thefe  muft  be  re-  4 
frefhed  with  water  two  or  three  times  a  week,  but 
they  fhould  not  have  too  much  at  each  time,  for 
much  moifture  is  very  hurtful  to  thefe  plants.  When 
the  cuttings  have  taken  root,  they  fhould  be  gradu¬ 
ally  inured  to  the  open  air,  to  prevent  their  fhoots 
from  being  drawn  up  weak  •,  afterward  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  open  air,  and  placed  in  a  fheL 
tered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Ocftober, 
when  they  muft  be  removed  into  an  airy  glafs-cafe, 
that  they  may  have  as  much  fun  as  poffible,  and  en¬ 
joy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather,  but  fecured  from 
froft  and  damp  air,  either  of  which  v/ill  foon  deftroy 
them.  During  the  winter  they  muft  be  fparingly  wa¬ 
tered,  for  the  reafon  before  given  •,  but,  in  the  ham¬ 
mer,  when  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  open  air,  they 
will  require  to  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water  in 
hot  weather. 

Thefe  plants  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  fo 
they  add  to  the  variety  of  exotics  in  the  winter 
feafon. 

ERUCA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  226.  tab.  hi.  Braf- 
fica.  Lin.  Gen.  734.  Rocket;  in  French,  Roqiiette. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  oblong 
leaves ,  which  ft  and  eredl ,  forming  a  tube.  The  flower 
hath  four  oblong  petals ,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofts ,  which 
are  rounded  at  their  ends ,  where  they  are  broad ,  but 
narrow  at  their  bafte ,  and  are  much  longer  than  the  em¬ 
palement.  It  hath  fix  fiamina ,  flour  of  which  are  a  little 
longer  than  the  empalement ;  the  other  two  are  jloorter , 
terminated  by  acute  ftcgments.  It  hath  an  oblong  taper  ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  a  jhort  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufte  bifid 
ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  taper-cornered 
pod  with  two  cells ,  filled  with  roundifh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedlion 
of  Linnteus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  four  long  and  two  fhort  ftamina, 
and  their  feeds  are  contained  in  long  pods.  Dr. 
Linnaeus  has  joined  the  common  Rocket  to  his  ge¬ 
nus  of  Braffica,  and  fome  of  the  other  fpecies  he  has 
diftributed  under  his  other  genera  ;  but  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Rocket  has  been  long  eftablifhed  as  an  officinal 
plant,  I  chufe  to  continue  this  genus  by  its  old 
title. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Eruca  ( Sativa )  foliis  pinnato-laciniatis,  laciniis  ex- 
terioribus  majoribus.  Rocket  with  wing-fhaped  jogged 
leaves,  whofe  outer  fegments  are  the  largeft.  Eruca  fa- 
tiva  major  annua,  fiore  albo  ftriato.  J.  B.  2.  859. 
Greater  Garden  annual  Rocket  with  a  white  ftriped 
flower. 

2.  Eruca  {Bellidis  folia )  foliis  lanceolatis,  pinnato-den- 
tatis,  caule  nudo  fimplici.  Rocket  with  fpear-fijaped 
leaves  which  are  indented,  and  a  naked  fingle  ft  alk.  E- 
ruca  bellidis  folio.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  231.  Rocket  with  a 
Daijy  leaf. 

3.  Eruca  ( Perennis)  foliis  pinnatis  glabris,  caule  ramo- 
fo,  floribus  terminalibus.  Rocket  with  winged  fmooth 
leaves ,  and  a  branching  ftalk  terminated  by  flowers.  Eruca 
tenuifolia  perennis,  flore  luteo.  J.  B.  2.  861.  Narrow- 
leaved  perennial  Rocket  with  a  yellow  flower. 
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.  Eruca  (Afpera)  foliis  dentato-pinnatifidis  hirfutis, 

*  Caule  hifpido,  filiquis  laevibus.  Rocket  with  indented , 
win? -pointed,  hairy  leaves,  a  rough  fialk,  and  ftnooth 
pods.  Eruca  fylveftris,  major,  lutea,  caule  aipero. 
C.  B.  P.  98.  Greater  wild  Saffron- coloured  Rocket  with 

a  rough  [talk.  .  . 

r  Eruca  (Tenacetifolia)  foliis  pmnatis,  foliohs  lanceo- 

'  latispinnatifidis.  Prod.  Leyd.  342.  Rocket  with  winged 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  fpear-flhaped  and  wing-pointed. 
Eruca  Tenacetifolia.  H.  R.  Par.  Rocket  with  aTanjey 
leaf. 

6.  Eruca  ( Viminia )  foliis 
caule  ramofo.  Rocket  wi 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks , 

Sicula  burlae  paftoris  foli< 
with  a  Shepherd's  Purfe  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  was  formerly 
much  cultivated  in  the  gardens  as  a  fallad  herb,  but 
at  prelent  is  little  known  here,  for  it  has  been  long 
r ejected  on  account  of  its  ftrong  ungrateful  imell. 
It  Hands  in  the  lift  of  medicinal  plants,  but  at  pre- 
fent  is  feldom  ufed,  though  it  is  reckoned  a  provoca¬ 
tive  and  a  good  diuretic.  If  it  is  propagated  for  ial- 
lads,  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  drills,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  ulually  praftifed  for  other  fmall  fallad 
herbs ;  for  it  muft  be  eaten  young,  otherwife  it  will 
be  too  ftrong  for  moft  palates.  The  winter  and  fpring 
feafons  are  the  times  when  this  herb  is  ufed ;  for 
when  it  is  fown  in  the  fummer,  the  plants  foon  run  up 
to  feed,  and  are  then  too  rank.  Where  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  feed,  which  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  March,  on  an  open  fpot 
of  ground ;  and  when  the  plants  have  put  out  four 
leaves,  the  ground  fhould  be  hoed  to  deftroy  the 
weeds,  and  the  plants  muft  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave 
them  three  or  four  inches  afunder ;  and  in  about  five 
or  fix  weeks  after,  the  ground  fhould  be  a  fecond  time 
hoed  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  which,  if  well  performed, 
will  prevent  them  from  growing  to  injure  the  plants, 
till  the  feeds  are  ripe ;  when  the  plants  fhould  be 
drawn  up,  and  fpread  upon  a  cloth  in  the  fun  for  two 
or  three  days  to  dry,  then  the  feeds  may  be  beaten 
but  of  the  pods,  and  put  up  for  ufe. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Italy,  where  it  is  often  eaten  as  a  fallad  herb ; 
this  hath  many  fpear-fhaped  leaves  arifing  from  the 
root,  which  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  one  inch 
broad  in  the  middle,  regularly  indented  on  their 
edges,  and  fpread  on  the  ground  •,  the  ftalks  are  fingle, 
and  rife  about  a  foot  high  •,  they  are  naked,  feldom 
having  more  than  one  leaf,  which  is  fituated  at  the 
bottom ;  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  bunches  on  the 
top  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  fucceeded  by  pods  two 
inches  long,  having  two  cells  filled  with  fmall  round 
feeds.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 
The  third  fort  grows  naturally  about  Paris,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  Europe  •,  the  leaves  of  this  are 
narrow,  and  regularly  divided  like  a  winged  leaf ;  the 
ftalks  branch  out  upward,  and  are  terminated  by  loofe 
fpikes  of  yellow  flowers.  This  hath  a  perennial  root, 
and  an  annual  ftalk. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  old  walls  and 
buildings  in  many  parts  of  England,  where  it  con¬ 
tinues  flowering  all  the  fummer,  but  is  rarely  admitted 
into  gardens.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  for 
which  reafon  I  have  here  mentioned  it. 

1  he  fifth  fortgrowsnaturallyaboutTurin,fromwhence 
I  received  the  feeds.  This  hath  fine  divided  leaves, 
iomewhat  like  thofe  of  Tanfey,  but  are  of  a  hoary 
green  colour  •,  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
which  are  fully  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame 
torm,  but  gradually  diminifh  in  their  fize  upward  i 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalks,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ; 
thele  are  iucceeded  by  (lender  taper  pods  two  inches 
long,  which  contain  two  rows  of  fmall  round  feeds. 

I  he  fixth  iort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain  •, 
this  is  an  annual  plant,  with  many  oblong  leaves, 
which  are  imooth  and  regularly  finuated  on  their  fides, 


finuato-pinnatis,  fefiilibus, 
th  wing-Jhaped'  finuated  leaves 
which  are  branching.  Eruca 
a.  C.  B.  P.  98.  Sicilian  Rocket 
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in  form  of  a  winged  leaf  •  they  are  five  or  fix  inches 
long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  broad,  of  a  light  green, 
having  a  hot  biting  tafte  •,  the  ftalks  rife  about  a  foot 
high,  they  are  ftrong,  and  divide  into  feveral  branches ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  a  fingle  leaf  at  each  joint, 
fhaped  like  thofe  below,  but  fmaller.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  clufters  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  •,  thefe  are  white,  and  near  as  large  as  thofe  of 
the  Garden  Rocket,  and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods 
three  inches  long,  containing  two  rows  of  round  feeds. 
Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  fome  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  therefore  they  are  here  mentioned  • 
and  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  cultivate  them,  may  do 
it  by  fowing  their  feeds  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  an 
open  fituation  •,  and  when,  the  plants  come  up,  they 
will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  thin  them,  and 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  They  flower  in  June 
and  July,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

ERUCA  GO.  See  Bunias. 

E  R  V  U  M.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  784.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
398.  tab.  221,  Bitter  Vetch. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  divided  into  five  equal 
parts,  which  end  in  acute  points  the  flower  is  of  the 
butterfly  kind,  having  a  large ,  roundiflh,  plain  ft andard, 
two  obtufe  wings  half  the  length  of  the  ft  andard,  and  a 
floorter  keel  which  is  pointed.  It  hath  ten  ftamina,  nine 
joined,  and  one  ftanding  feparate,  terminated  by  Jingle 
fummits.  It  hath  an  oblong  germen ,  fupporting  a  rifling 
ftyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oblong  taper  pod,  jointed  between  each  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fection  of  ' 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  with  a  butterfly  flower,  with  ten  ftamina  fepa- 
rated  in  two  bodies.  To  this  genus  Dr.  Linnaeus 
has  joined  the  Lens  of  Tournefort,  and  fome  fpecies 
of  Vicia.  The  difference  which  he  makes  between 
Yicia  and  Ervum  is  only  in  their  ftigmas,  that  of 
Vicia  having  an  obtufe  ftigma,  bearded  on  the  under 
fide,  and  that  of  the  Ervum  is  ftnooth. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ervum  ( Ervilia )  germinibus  undato-plicatis  foliis 
impari  pinnatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  224.  Ervum  whofe  ger- 
mens  are  waved  and  folded,  and  unequal  winged  leaves. 
Ervum  verum.  Camer.  Hort.  The  true  Bitter  Vetch. 

2.  Ervum  {Lens)  pedunculis  fubbifloris  feminibus  com- 
preflis  convexis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  .738.  Ervum  with 
foot-ftalks  having  two  flowers,  and  compreffed  feeds  which 
are  convex.  Lens  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  346.  Common 
Lentils. 

3.  Ervum  ( Monanthos )  pedunculis  unifioris.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  738.  Ervum  with  one  flower  on  each  foot-ftalk. 
Lens  monanthos.  H.  L.  360.  One  flowered  Lentil. 

4.  Ervum  ( Tetrafpermum )  pedunculis  fubbifloris,  femi¬ 
nibus  globofis  quaternis.  Flor.  Suec.  606.  Ervum  with 
two  flowers  on  each  foot-ftalk ,  and  four  globular  feeds  in 
each  pod.  Vicia  fegetum  fingularibus  filiquis  glabris. 

C.  B.  P.  345.  Corn  Vetch  with  fingle  ftnooth  pods. 

5.  Ervum  (. Hirftutum )  pedunculis  multifloris,  feminibus 
globofis  binis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  738.  Ervum  having 
many  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk ,  and  two  globular  feeds  in  | 
each  pod.  Vicia  fegetum,  cum  filiquis  plurimis  hir- 
futis.  C.  B.  P.  345.  Corn-Vetch  having  many  hairy  pods,  j 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain:  | 
it  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  angular  weak  >; 
ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint 
with  one  winged  leaf,  compofed  of  fourteen  or  fi ft  ; 
teen  pair  of  lobes,  very  like  thofe  of  the  Vetch,  but 
narrower  ^  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of'  the 
ftalks,  on  foot-ftalks  an  inch  long,  each  fuftaining  j 
two  pale-coloured  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  j 
fhort  pods  a  little  compreffed,  each  having  three  or  j> 
four  round  feeds ;  the  pods  fwell  at  the  place  where  | 
each  feed  is  lodged,  fo  that  it  is  called  a  jointed  pod  jj 
by  many.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  ground  to  flour  j 
is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine ;  and  the  green  herb  J 
is  ufed  for  feeding  of  cattle  in  fome  countries,  but  it  I 
is  not  worth  cultivating  for  that  purpofe  in  England,  -i 
The  fecond  fort  is  the  common  Lentil,  which  is  cub  I 
tivated  in  many  parts  of  England,  either  as  fodder  I 

3  fori 
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for  cattle,  or  for  the  feeds,  which  are  frequently  ufed 
for  meagre  foups.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  and 
is  one  of  the  lead:  of  the  pulfe  kind,  which  is  cul¬ 
tivated  :  it  rifes  with  weak  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves  at  each  joint, 
compofed  of  feveral  pair  of  narrow  lobes,  terminated 
by  a  tendril  or  clafper,  which  faftens  to  any  neigh¬ 
bouring  plant,  and  is  thereby  fupported  ;  the  flowers 
come  out  upon  {hort  foot-ftalks  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a'  pale  purple  colour, 
three  or  four  {landing  upon  a  foot-ftalk ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fhort  flat  pods,  containing  two  or  three 
feeds,  which  are  flat,  round,  and  a  little  convex  in 
the  middle.  The  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  July.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  com¬ 
monly  fown  in  March,  where  the  land  is  dry,  bht  in 
mbift  ground  the  bell  time  is  in  April.  The  ufual 
quantity  of  feed  allowed  to  an  acre  of  land,  is  from 
one  bufliel  and  a  half  to  two  bufhels.  If  thefe  are 
fown  in  drills  in  the  fame  manner  as  Peas,  they  will 
fucceed  better  than  when  they  are  fown  in  broad  caft : 
the  drills  fliould  be  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder,  to  al¬ 
low  room  for  the  Dutch  hoe  to  clean  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  for  if  the  weeds  are  permitted  to  grow 
among  them,  they  will  get  above  the  Lentils  and 
ftarve  them.  The  feeds  of  thefe  will  ripen  in  July, 
when  the  plants  fliould  be  cut  and  dried,  and  after¬ 
ward  the  feeds  fliould  be  threfhed  out  for  ufe. 

The  feeds  of  Lentils  are  frequently  the  common  food 
of  the  poorer  fort  of  people  in  fome  of  the  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  other  warm  countries,  when 
they  can  meet  with  no  better  fare ;  for  thefe  they 
loath,  when  they  have  better  food,  from  whence 
came  the  proverb,  Dives  faff  us  jam  difit  gaudere 
lente  which  is  applied  to  thofe  who  fpurn  at  thofe 
things  in  eafy  circumftances,  which  they  were  glad  of 
in  a  low  condition. 

There  is  another  fort  of  Lentil  which  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  of  late  years  in  England,  by  the  title  of 
French  Lentil.  This  is  the  Lens  major  of  Cafpar 
Bauhin,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  different  fpecies  from 
the  common,  being  twice  the  flze,  both  in  plant  and 
feed,  and  conftantly  produces  the  fame  from  feeds, 
though  they  do  not  differ  much  in  their  characters, 
but  this  is  much  better  worth  cultivating  than  the 
!  other.  This  pulfe  is  frequently  called  Tills  in  many 
parts  of  England. 

The  third  fort  is  very  like  the  common  Lentil,  but 
differs  from  it,  in  having  but  one  flower  on  each 
foot-ftalk,  whereas  the  other  has  three  or  four,  but 
in  other,  refpefts  is  the  fame,  fo  may  be  cultivated  in 
the  fame  manner. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  forts  are  fmall  annual  Vetches, 
which  grow  naturally  among  the  Wheat  and  Rye  in 
many  parts  of  England,  fo  are  not  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens  ;  they  are  only  mentioned  here  as  weeds,  which 
may  be  eafily  rooted  out  of  the  fields,  if  they  are  cut 
up  when  they  begin  to  flower,  and  not  permitted  to 
ripen  their  feeds  ;  for  as  they  have  annual  roots,  fo  if 
they  do  not  flatter  their  feeds,  they  may  be  foon 
deftroyed. 

RVUM  ORIENT  ALE.  See  Sophora. 
RYNGIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  287.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  327.  tab.  173.  Sea  Holly,  or  Eryngo. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  many  fmall  flowers  fitting  upon  one  common  conical 
receptacle ,  whofe  involucrum  is  compofed  of  feveral  plain 
leaves the  flowers  have  a  five-leaved  ereff  empalement , 
coloured  on  the  upper  fide ,  fitting  upon  the  germen ;  thefe 
form  a  roundif  general  umbel ,  which  is  uniform.  The 
flowers  have  five  oblong  petals,  which  are  turned  inward 
at  top  and  bottom ,  and  five  ereff  hairy  fiamina ,  ftanding 
above  the  flowers ,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits ;  under 
the  empalement  is  ftuated  a  prickly  germen,  fupporting  two 
fender  ftyles ,  crowned  by  ftngle  fligmas.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  an  oval  fruit  divided  in  two  parts,  each 
having  one  oblong  taper  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Eryngium  ( Maritimum )  foliis  radicalibus  fubrotun- 
dis  plicatis  fpinofis,  capitulis  pedunculatis.  Horn 
Cliff.  87.  Sea  Hally  whofe  lower  leaves  are  folded,  roundif, 
and  prickly,  and  flower-heads  having  foot-ftalks.  Eryn¬ 
gium  maritimum.  C.  B.  P.  386.  Sea  Holly,  or  Eryngo. 

2.  Eryngium  ( Campeftre )  foliis  amplexicaulibus  pinnato 
laciniatis.  Hort.  Cliff,  87.  Sea  Holly  whofe  leaves  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalks,  and  are  cut  like  winged  leaves.  Eryngium 
vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  386.  Common  Eryngo. 

3.  Eryngium  <  Planum)  foliis  radicalibus  ovalibus  planis 
crenatis,  capitulis  pedunculatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  87.  Sea 
Holly  whofe  lower  leaves  are  plain ,  oval,  and  crenated, 
with  flower-heads \  having  foot-ftalks.  Ery n  giu  m  latifo- 
lium  planum.  C.  B.  P.  386.  Broad-leaved  plain  Eryngo. 

4.  Eryngium  ( Amethyftinum )  foliis  trifidis  bafi  fubpin- 
natis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  337.  Eryngo  with  trifid  leaves , 
and  thofe  at  the  bafe  winged.  Eryngium  montanum 
amethyftinum.  C.  B.  P.  386.  Purple  Violet-coloured 
Mountain  Eryngo. 

5.  Eryngium  (Pallefcente)  foliis  radicalibus  rotundato- 
multifidis,  capitulis  pedunculatis.  Eryngo  whofe  lower 
leaves  are  roundif  and  multifid,  having  foot-ftalks  to  the 
heads  of  flowers.  Eryngium  Alpinum  amethyftinum, 
capitulo  majore  pallefcente.  Tourn.  Inft.  328.  Alpine 
Eryngo  with  a  large  pale-coloured  head. 

6.  Eryngium  ( Orient  ale )  foliis  radicalibus  pinnatis, 
ferrato-fpinofis,  foliolis  trifidis.  Eryngo  whofe  lower 
leaves  are  winged,  fpiny  indented,  and  the  fmaller  ones  tri¬ 
fid.  Eryngium  Qrientale,  foliis  trifidis.  T.  Cor.  23. 
Oriental  Eryngo  with  trifid  leaves. 

7.  Eryngium  ( Aquaticum )  foliis  gladiatis  ierrato-fpinofis, 
floralibus  indivifis  caule  fimplici.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3 3 6. 
Eryngo  with  fword-floaped  leaves  which  are  fpiny  and  in¬ 
dented,  and  the  upper  ones  entire.  Eryngium  foliis  gla- 
diolatis  utrinque  laxe  ferratis,  denticulis  fubulatis. 
Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  88.  American  Sea  Holly  with  leaves  like 
the  Aloe ,  lightly  favoed,  commonly  called  Rattlefnake  IVeed 
in  America. 

8.  Eryngium  ( Pufillum )  foliis  radicalibus  oblongis  in- 
cifis,  caule  dichotomo,  capitulis  feffilibus.  Hort, 
Cliff  87.  Eryngo  with  oblong  lower  leaves  which  are  cut , 
a  ftalk  divided  by  pairs ,  and  heads  fitting  clofe.  Eryn¬ 
gium  planum  minus.  C.  B.  P.  386.  Lefer plain  Eryngo „ 

9.  Eryngium  ( Alpinum )  foliis  radicalibus  cordatis  ob¬ 
longis,  caulinis  pinnatifidis,  capitulo  fubcylindrico. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  233.  Eryngo  with  oblong ,  heart-faped, 
lower  leaves,  thofe  upon  the  ftalks  wing-pointed,  and  cy¬ 
lindrical  heads.  Eryngium  Alpinum  casruleum,  capi¬ 
tulis  difpaci.  C.  B.  P.  386.  Blue  Alpine  Eryngo  with 
heads  like  the  Teafel. 

10.  Eryngium  ( Fcetidum )  foliis  radicalibus  fubenfifor- 
mibus  ferratis  floralibus  multifidis  caule  dichotomo. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  336.  Eryngo  with  fword-faped  lower 
leaves  having  fpiny  faws,  the  upper  leaves  ending  in  many 
points.  Eryngium  foliis  anguftis  ferratis  fcetidum. 
Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  127.  Stinking  Eryngo  having  narrow 
fawed  leaves,  commonly  called  Feverweed. 

The  firft  of  thefe  fpecies  grows  in  grefct  plenty  on  the 
fandy  and  gravelly  ftiores  in  divers  parts  of  England, 
the  roots  of  which  are  candied,  and  fent  to  London 
for  medicinal  ufe,  and  is  the  true  Eryngo.  This  hath 
creeping  roots,  which  run  deep  into  the  ground ;  the 
leaves  are  roundilh,  ftiff,  and  of  a  gray  colour,  flt  with 
{harp  fpines  on  the  edges.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  high, 
and  divide  upward  into  two  or  three  fmaller  branches; 
they  are  lmooth,  and  garnifhed  at  each  jointwith  leaves 
of  the  fame  form  as  the  lower,  but  fmaller,  which 
embrace  the-  ftalks  with  their  bafe ;  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  come  out  the  flowers  in  roundilh  prickly 
heads ;  under  each  is  fituated  a  range  of  narrow,  lliff, 
prickly  leaves,  fpreading  like  the  rays  of  a  ftar ;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  whitifn  blue  colour.  They  appear  in 
July,  and  the  ftalks  decay  in  autumn. 

This  fort  will  grow  in  a  garden,  if  the  roots  are 
planted  in  a  gravelly  foil,  and  produce  their  flowers 
annually ;  but  the  roots  will  not  grow  near  fo  large 
or  flefhy  as  thofe  which  grow  on  the  fea-fhore,  where 
they  are  flowed  with  fait  water.  The  beft  time  to 
tranfpiant  the  roots  is  in  autumn,  when  their  leaves 

decay ; 
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decav  •  the  young  roots  are  much  better  to  remove 
than'the  old,  becaufe  they  are  furniftied  with  fibres, 
lb  will  readily  take  root :  when  thele  are  fixed  in  the 
ground,  they  fhould  remain  unremoved  •,  and  it  they 
are  kept  clean  from  weeds,  it  is  all  the  culture  they 

will  require.  „  .  .  .  nr 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  o 

England,  where  it  is  a  very  troublefome  weed,  tor 
the°roots  run  deep  into  the  ground,  fo  ate  not  ealily 
cleftroyed  by  the  plough;  and  they  fpread  and  mu  - 
tiplv  greatly  in  the  ground,  to  the  prejudice  of 
whatever  is  town  or  planted  on  the  land,  therefore  it 
is  not  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  third  fort  makes  a  very  pretty  appearance  when 
it  is  in  flower,  efpecially  that  with  the  blue  ftalks  and 
flowers,  for  there  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flow¬ 
ers  and  ftalks ;  but  as  this  doth  not  fpread  at  the 
foot,  but  keeps  within  bounds,  fo  a  few  of  the  plants 
fhould  be  allowed  a  place  in  the  pleafure-garden.  T  his 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in  the  autumn, 
will  more  certainly  fucceed  than  when  it  is  fown  in 
the  fpring,  for  the  latter  commonly  remains  in  the 
ground  a^year  before  they  vegetate  ;  and  if  the  feeds 
are  fown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain*  they  will 
flower  ftronger  than  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted ;  for 
as  they  have  long  downright  roots,  fo  theft  aie  com¬ 
monly  broken  in  taking  out  of  the  ground,  which 
greatly  weaken  the  plants.  The  culture  they  lequire 
is  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  near,  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  dig  the  ground  about  them 
every  fpring  before  they  fhoct. 

The  ftalks  of  this  fort  will  rife  from  two_  to  three 
feet  high,  the  lower  leaves  are  oval  and  plain ;  thofe 
of  the  &white  fort  are  of  a  lighter  green  than  thofe  of 
the  blue ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  of  the  white 
are  of  that  colour,  thofe  of  the  blue  are  of  the  colour 
of  amethyft ;  the  ftalks  divide  upward,  where  they 
are  garniftied  with  leaves  divided  into  many  points 
ending  with  fpines  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  oval 
heads  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  {landing  upon  feparate 
foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains 
of  Syria,  and  alfo  upon  the  Apennines.'  The  lower 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  divided  like  the  fingers  of  a 
hand,  into  five  or  fix  fegments,  which  are  very  much 
cut  at  their  extremities  into  many  parts,  and  have 
fttiall  fpines ;  the  ftalk  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  fmaller  and  more  divided  leaves ;  the 
tipper  part  of  the  ftalk,  and  alio  the  heads  of  flowers, 
are  of  the  fineft  amethyft  colour,  fo  that  they  make 
a  very  fine  appearance.  This  fort  flowers  in  July, 
and  when  the  autumn  proves  dry,  their  feeds  will 
ripen  in  September,  but  in  wet  feafons  the  feeds  never 
ripen  in  England.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former  fort 
The  fifth  fort  has  been  fuppofed  by  many,  to  be  only 
a  variety  of  the  fourth ;  but  I  have  propagated  it  by 
feeds  more  than  thirty  years,  without  finding  the  leaft 
alteration,  fo  that  I  make  no  doubt  of  its  being  a 
diftindt  fpecies.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  are  very 
much  divided,  and  the  extremity  of  the  fegments 
form  an  oval  or  circle  ;-  thefe  are  divided  into  many 
fine  parts,  which  end  in  fpines  •,  they  are  of  a  whitifh 
gray  in  the  middle,  and  green  on  the  borders.  The 
ftalks  rife  about  two  feet  high,  garniftied  at  the  joints 
with  fmaller  leaves  which  are  finely  cut ;  the  flowers 
terminate  the  ftalk;  they  are  of  a  light  blue  colour, 
and  grow  in  larger  heads  than  either  of  the  former 
lorts.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn.  This  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ; 
it  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former 
The  fixth  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in 
the  I.evant,  trom  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  the 
royal  garden  at  Paris.  This  hath  a  perennial  root, 
the  lower  leaves  are  regularly  divided  into  feven  or 
mne  parts  to  the  midrib,  as  the  other  winged  leaves  ; 


vie  Segments  are  iawed  on  their  edges,  which  end 
i  lfcarp  thorns.  The  ftalks  rife  two 
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fending  out  fide  branches,  garniftied  with  ftiff  leaves, 
which  are  divided  into  narrower  fegments  than  the 
lower,  and  are  terminated  by  three  points.  The  flow¬ 
ers  terminate  the  ftalks,  fitting  clofe  among  the  leaves, 
and  are  of  a  fine  blue,  as  are  alfo  the  leaves  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  fo  they  make  a  pretty  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  flowers  in  July,  but  feldom  ripens 
feeds  in  England.  It  is  propagated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  three  former  forts,  and  the  plants  require  the 
fame  treatment. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Ca¬ 
rolina,  where  it  is  titled  Rattlefnake  Weed,  from  its 
virtues  of  curing  the  bite  of  that  venomous  reptile. 
This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral 
long  leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  ending 
in  fpines ;  thefe  leaves  are  difpoled  round  the  root, 
after  the  fame  form  of  the  Aloe  or  Yucca  •,  they  are 
of  a  gray  colour,  a  foot  long  or  more,  and  one  inch 
and  a  half  broad,  ftiff,  and  end  in  fpines.  The  ftalk 
is  ftrong,  grows  two  feet  high,  .dividing  upward  into 
feveral  foot-ftalks,  each  being  terminated  by  an  oval ; 
head  of  flowers,  fnaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  forts  ; 
they  are  white,  with  a  litde  call;  of  pale  blue.  Ths 
fort  flowers  in  July,  but  unlefs  the  feafon  is  very 
warm,  the  feeds  will  not  ripen  in  England. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in 
pots  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  the  plants 
will  come  up  much  looner  than  thofe  which  are  fown 
in  the  full  ground,  whereby  they  will  be  much, 
ftronger  before  the  winter.  When  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  earth ;  and  if  they  are 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  it  will  forward  i 
their  taking  root ;  then  they  muft  be  gradually  inured 
to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  toward  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  placed  i 
among  other  hardy  exotic  plants.  When  the  plants 
have  filled  thefe  pots  with  their  roots,  fome  of  them 
may  be  fliaken  out,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border;; 
the  others  may  be  put  into  larger  pots,  and  in  the 
autumn  placed  under  a  common  frame,  where  they 
may  be  expofed  to  the  free  air  in  mild  weather,  but 
fheltered  from  fevere  froft  :  the  following  fpring  thefe 
may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a 
warm  fituation,  where  they  will  endure  the  cold  of 
our  ordinary  winters  very  well ;  and  if  in  fevere  froft 
they  are  covered  with  Straw,  Peas-haulm,  or  any 
fuch  light  covering,  it  will  fecure  them  from  injury'. 
The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy- 
This  puts  out  oblong  plain  leaves  from  the  root, 
which  are  cut  on  their  edges ;  the  ftalks  rife  about  a; 
foot  high,  and  branch  out  into  many  forked  divifions, 
which  are  regular,  and  at  each  of  thefe  divinons  is 
fituated  a  fmall  head  of  flowers,  fitting  very  clofe  be¬ 
tween  the  branches.  Thefe  have  no  great  beauty,  fo 
the  plants  are  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens,  except, 
for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  of 
Helvetia  and  Italy.  The  root  is  perennial,  the  lower 
leaves  are  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  and  plain  ;  the  ftalks 
rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  branching  out  on 
their  fides  upward;  thefe  are  garniftied  with  ftiff  leaves, 
which  are  deeply  divided,  ending  in  many  points  with 
fharp  fpines ;  the  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks,  they 
are  collected  into  conical  heads,  and  are  of  a  light 
blue  colour,  as  are  alfo  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  > 
This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  it  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manneij 


as  the  other  forts. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies 
where  it  is  much  ufed  in  medicine,  being  accountec 
of  great  fervice  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  from  whence  1 
hath  the  appellation  of  Feverweed  in  thofe  countries 
The  roots  of  this  plant  are  compofed  of  many  fmal 
fibres,  Which  fpread  near  the  furface  ;  the  lower  leave 
are  fix  or  feven  inches  long ;  they  are  narrow  at  thei 
bafe,  and  enlarge  upward  to  an  inch  in  breadth  nea 
the  top,  where  they  are  rounded  off  on  one  fide  hfo 
a  fcymitar ;  they  are  finely  fawed  on  their  edges,  an< 

are  of  a  light  green  colour;  the  ftalk  rifes  about 
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foot  high,  and  fpreads  out  into  many  branches,  gar- 
nifhed  with  final!  leaves,  which  end  in  many  points ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  heads  which  fit  clofe 
to  the  Halles,  coming  out  at  every  divifion  of  the 
ftalks,  and  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  thefe  are  of 
a  dull  white  colour,  fo  make  little  appearance.  They 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
As  this  plant  is  a  native  of  hot  countries,  fo  it  will 
not  thrive  in  England,  but  in  a  warm  Hove.  It  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  •,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged 
into  the  bark-bed,  and  afterward  treated  like  other 
tender  plants  from  the  fame  country ;  the  fecond  year 
they  will  produce  flowers  and  feeds,  loon  after  which 
they  commonly  decay. 

RYSIMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  729.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  228.  tab.  111.  [’E^uViiwoi/,  of  vu,  Gr.  to  draw 
cut,  becaufe  this  plant,  by  means  of  its  hot  quality, 
has  the  quality  of  drawing  any  thing  out  of  the  body 
in  which  it  lies  hid.]  Hedge-Muftard ;  in  French, 
Velar,  or  'Tor telle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  oblong, 
eval,  coloured  leaves  ■,  the  flower  hath  four  petals ,  placed 
in  form  of  a  crofs  •,  thefe  are  oblong ,  plain,  and  obtufe  •, 
it  hath  two  netiaricus  glands,  fitnated  between  the  ftamina. 
It  hath  fix  ftamina,  four  of  which  are  the  length  of  the 
empalement,  the  other  two  are  a  little  for  ter.  terminated 
by  flngle  fummits.  It  hath  a  very  narrow  four-cornered 
germen  as  long  as  the  ftamina,  with  a  jhort  ftyle,  crowned 
by  a  fmall  permanent  ftigma-,  the  germen  afterward  becomes 
a  long,  narrow,  four-cornered  pod  with  two  cells,  filled 
with  flniall  rcund  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thole 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  four  long  and  two  fhort 
ftamina,  and  the  feeds  are  included  in  long  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

Erysimum  ( Officinale )  filiquis  fpicte  adpreflis  foliis 
runcinatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  337.  Hedge  Muftard  whofe  pods 
areprefied  clofe  to  the  fpikes.  Eryfimum  vulgare.  C.  B.  P. 
100.  Common  Hedge  Muftard. 

Erysimum  ( Barbarea )  foliis  Iyratis  extimo  fubrotun- 
do.  Flor.  Suec.  557.  Hedge  Muftard  with  harp-Jhaped 
leaves,  the  outer  fegment  being  roundifio.  Sifymbrium 
eructe  folio  glabro  flore.  Tourn.  Inft.  226.  Winter 
Crefs  with  a  Rocket  leaf  and  yellow  flower. 

Erysimum  ( Vernum )  foliis  radicalibus  Iyratis,  caulinis 
pinnato-finuatis,  floribus  laxe  fpicatis.  Hedge  Muftard 
with  lower  leaves  fhaped  like  a  harp,  thofe  on  the  ftalks 
finuated  and  winged,  and  flowers  growing  in  loofe  fpikes. 
Sifymbrium  erucae  folio  glabro  minus  &  praecocius. 
Tourn.  Inft.  226.  Smaller  early  Winter-Crefs  with  a 
fmooth  Rocket  leaf. 

Erysimum  ( Orientale )  foliis  radicalibus  ovatis  inte- 
gerrimis,  petiolis  decurrentibus,  caulinis  oblongis 
dentatis  feffdibus.  Hedge  Muftard  with  lower  leaves  oval 
and  entire,  a  winged  foot-ftalk,  and  the  leaves  upon  the 
(lalks  oblong ,  indented ,  and  fitting  clofe.  Sifymbrium 
Orientale  barbarem  facie,  plantaginis  folio.  Tourn. 
Cor.  16.  Oriental  Sifymbrium  with  the  appearance  of 
W ater-Crefs  and  a  Plantain  Leaf. 

Erysimum  [Minus)  foliis  inferioribus  pinnato-finuatis, 
fuperioribus  oblongis  dentatis,  floribus  folitariis  ala- 
ribus.  Hedge  Muftard. whofe  lower  leaves  are  winged  and 
finuated,  the  upper  oblong  and  indented ,  and  fngle  flowers 
proceeding  from  the  ftdes  of  the  ftalks.  Sifymbrium  minus 
erucae  folio  glabro  nigro,  cralflo  lucido.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  2.  16.  Smaller  Winter  Crefs ,  with  a  fmooth ,  dark, 
thick,  Jhining  Rocket  leaf. 

Erysimum  (Alliaria)  foliis  cordatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  338. 
Hedge  Muftard  with  heart-fhaped  leaves.  Hefperis  al¬ 
lium  redolens.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  252.  Barnes  Violet  fuelling 
like  Garlick,  commonly  called  Alliaria,  Sauce  alone,  or 
Jack  by  the  Hedge. 

Erysimum  ( Cheiranthoides )  foliis  lanceolatis  inteo-er- 
imis.  Flor.  Lapp.  263.  Hedge  Muftard  with  entire 
pear-jhaped  leaves.  Leucoium  hefperidis  folio.  Tourn. 
.nft.  221.  Gilliflower  with  a  Barnes  Violet  leaf. 
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The  firft  fort  is  ufed  in  medicine  ;  this  grows  naturally 
on  the  fide  of  foot-paths,  and  upon  old  walls  in  molt 
parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely  cultivated  in  gardens, 
where,  if  it  is  once  admitted,  will  foon  become  a 
troublefome  weed. 

The  fecond  and  third  forts  alfo  grow  naturally  on  the 
banks  in  moft  parts  of  England  5  thefe  were  formerly 
eaten  in  wfinter  lallads,  before  the  Englifli  gardens 
were  furnifhed  with  better  plants  •,  fince  when  they 
have  been  rejedted,  for  they  have  a  rank  fmell,  and 
are  difagreeable  to  the,  palate. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  forts  are  not  natives  of  this 
country,  but  fince  they  have  been  introduced  into 
fome  Englifli  gardens,  they  have  propagated  them- 
felves  by  their  fcattered  feeds  in  fo  plentiful  a  manner, 
as  to  become  troublefome  weeds.  Thefe  have  a  re- 
femblance  of  the  common  Winter  Crefs,  but  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  fourth  fort  are  entire,  and  of  an 
oblong  form ;  the  upper  leaves  are  oblong  and  in¬ 
dented,  in  which  this  differs. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  thicker  leaves,  which  are  of  a 
dark  lucid  green  colour,  and  the  flowers  come  out 
Angle  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  the  whole  length. 
Thefe  differences  are  lafting,  and  do  not  alter. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fides  of  banks 
in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  buffered  to  have 
a  place  in  gardens.  This  was  formerly  eaten  as  a 
iallad  herb  by  the  poorer  fort  of  people,  who  gave 
it  the  title  of  Sauce  alone.  This  hath  a  rank  fmell 
and  tafte  of  Garlick,  and  is  very  biting  and  hot  on 
the  palate;  it  is  frequently  preferibed  in  medicine. 

T  he  feventh  fort  is  fometimes  found  growing  natu¬ 
rally  upon  old  walls  in  fome  parts  of  England,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  Cambridge  and  Ely,  at  both  which  places 
I  have  obferved  it.  This  hath  pretty  long,  hairy,  foft 
leaves  at  the  root  •,  the  ftalks  rife  near  "a  foot  high,  - 
their  upper  part  being  garnifhed  with  fmall  greenifh 
white  flowers  in  loofe  fpikes  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
long  compreffed  pods  which  hang  downward.  It 
flowers  in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July  and  Au- 
guft ;  but  the  roots  will  abide  feveral  years,  if  they 
have  a  dry  lean  foil,  or  grow  upon  a  wall,  for  in  rich 
land  they  foon  decay. 

The  other  forts  are  fometimes  kept  in  botanic  o-ar. 
dens  for  the  fake  of  variety ;  they  are  biennial  plants, 
which  perifh  after  they  have  perfe&ed  their  feeds! 
Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  in  the 
autumn,  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  and 
require  no  other  culture  but  to  thin  them,  and  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds.  ** 

ERYTHRINA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  762.  Corallo- 
dendron.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  661.  tab.  446.  Coral- 
tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  tubulous  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which 
is  entire  and  indented  at  the  brim.  The  flower  is  of  the 
butterfly  kind,  compofed  of  five  petals  the  ftandard  is 
fpear-Jhaped,  and  deflexed  on  the  ftyles ;  it  is  very  long , 
and  rifes  upward ;  the  two  wings  are  fcarce  longer  than 
the  empalement ,  and  are  oval ;  the  keel  is  compofed  of  two 
petals  which  are  no  longer  than  the  wings ,  and  are  in¬ 
dented  at  the  top ;  it  oath  ten  ftamina.  which  are  joined, 
below ,  and  are  a  little  curved,  about  half  as  long  as  the 
ftandard,  and,  are  unepual  in  their  length,  terminated  by 
arrow-pointed  fummits ;  it  hath  an  awl-fhaped  germen 
with  a  foot-ftalk ,  narrowed,  at  the  ftyle,  which  is  the 
length  of  the  ftamina,  terminated  by  a  fingle  ftigma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  fwelling  pod  ending  in 
an  acute  point ,  hawing  one  cell,  filled  with  kidney  -ft: aped 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants 
with  a  butterfly  flower,  having  ten  ftamina  joined  in 
two  bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Erythrina  ( Herbacea )  foliis  ternatis,  caule  fimpli- 
ciftimo  inermi.  Hort.  Cliff.  354.  Erythrina ■  with  tri¬ 
foliate  leaves,  and  a  fingle  fmooth  ftalk.  Corallodendron 
humile,  fpica  florum  longiffima,  radice  craffiflima. 
Catefb.  Carol.  49.  tab.  49.  Low  Coral-tree  with  a  very 
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'mg  Jpike  of  flowers  and  thick  root ,  commonly  called  the 

^RYTHRm f  IcZallodendron)  inermis  foliis  ternatis 
'  caule  arboreo.  Smooth  Erythrmu  with  trifoliate  Awes 
and  a  tree-like  ftalk.  Coral  arbor  Americana.  Hort. 

Amft.  i.  P-  21 1.  Smooth  American  Coral-tree. 

Erythrina  (Spinofa)  foliis  ternatis,  caule  ai oreo 
-culeato  Horn.  Cliff.  354-  EryWnna  with  trijoliat? 
leva,  and  a  tree-like prick],  ftalk.  Co^lodendren  m- 
phvllum  Americanum,  fpinofunv,  fioic  rubernmo 
Tomm.  Inti.  R.  H.  66 1,  Prickly ^  three-leaved  American 

Cor  ah  tree,  with  a  very  red flower. _  . 

Erythrina  (PA a)  foliis  ternatis  aculeatis  caule  ar- 

boreo  aculeato.  Lin.  Sp.  993-  E%lh?%  ", tA‘ 

prickly  leaves,  and  a  prickly  tree-like  ftalk.  Over.-,  . 
dron  triphvllon  Americanum,  minus  fpims  6c Hem 
n!bus  nigricantibus.  Tourn.  Inti.  R.  H.  66 1  Smaller 
three-leaved  American  Coral-tree ,  with  blacker  fpims  and 

*  Erythrina  (Americana)  foliis  ternatis  acutis,  caule 
'  arboreo  aculeato,  floribus  fpicatis  longifiimis  Ery- 
thrina  with  trifoliate  acute-pointed  leaves,  a  puck y  tree¬ 
like  ftalk. ,  and  very  long  fpikes  of  flowers.  Coralloden- 
dron  triphvllon  Americanum,  folus  mucronatis,  i 
minibus  coccineis.  Houft.  MSS.  ‘Tbm-kaved  American 
Coral- tree,  with  acute-pointed  leaves  and fear  let feeds. 
Erythrina  ( Inermis )  foliis  ternatis  acutis,  caule 
fruticofo  inermi,  corollis  longioribus  claufis.  Ery¬ 
thrina  with  acute  trifoliate  leaves,  a  jhrubby  unarmed 
ftalk,  and  longer  flowers  which  are  clofed.  Coral  arbor 
non  fpinofa,  flore  longiore  &  magis  claufo.  Sloan. 
Cat.  Jam.  142.  Coral-tree  without  fpines,  having  a 

longer  clofer  flower.  >  r 

The  ftrft  fort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina,  from 
whence  Mr.  Catefoy  fent  the  feeds  in  the  year  ^1724, 
and  many  of  the  plants  were  then  railed  in  feveral 
curious  gardens.  This  hath  a  very  large  woody  root, 
which  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
from  which  come  out  freth  thoots  every  fpring  •,  thefe 
grow  about  two  feet  high,  their  lower  part  being  gar- 
nifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
which  are  fhaped  like  the  point  of  an  arrow  y  the  upper 
part  of  the  tlalks  are  terminated  by  a  long  fpike  of  fear- 
let  flowers,  compofed  of  five  petals,  the  upper  petal 
beino-  much  longer  than  the  other,  io  that  at  a  fmall 
diftance  the  flowers  appear  to  have  but  one  petal. 
After  the  flowers  are  pall,  the  germen  turns  to  a  taper 
pod  five  or  fix  inches  long,  fwelling  in  every  part 
where  the  feeds  are  lodged,  opening  in  one  cell,  con¬ 
taining  five  or  fix  kidney-fhaped  fcarlet  feeds.  Thefe 
plants^  flower  in  England,  but  they  never  produce 
feeds  here. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  thick  woody  ftem,  which  rifes 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  in  this  country,  but  in 
its  native  country  grows  to  twice  that  height,  fending 
out  many  tlrong  irregular  branches,  which  are  covered 
with  a  brown  bark,  garnithed  with  trifoliate  leaves 
Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  the  middle  lobe  which 
terminates  the  leaf,  being  much  larger  than  the  other 
two  •,  they  are  all  heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  of  a 
deep  green  colour  •,  the  flowers  come  out  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  in  fhort,  thick,  clofe  fpikes  •,  they 
are  of  a  deep  fcarlet  colour,  and  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance.  Thefe  commonly  are  in  beauty  in  May  and 
June  in  this  country,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  ppds 
here  ;  but  in  America,  where  the  trees  grow  natu¬ 
rally,  they  have  thick,  fwelling,  crooked  pods,  which 
contain  large  kidney-fhaped  feeds,  of  a  reddifh  purple 
colour.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  decay  in  the  fpring 
and  fall  off,  f©  that  in  fummer  they  appear  to  have  no 
life  •,  but  in  the  autumn  it  puts  out  new  leaves, 
which  continue  green  all  the  winter.  The  flowers  do 
not  appear  till  the  leaves  drop,  fo  that  the  branches 
are  often  naked  at  the  time  when  the  flowers  are  out. 
The  third  fort  chiefly  differs  from  the  fecond,  in 
having  its  trunk,  branches,  and  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
leaves,  armed  with  fhort  crooked  fpines,  the  leaves 
and  flowers  being  very  like  thole  of  the  fecond  fort. 
The  fourth  fort  hath  fhrubby  ftalks,  which  divide 
into  branches,  and  feftlom  rife  above  eight  or  nine 
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feet  high  •,  thefe  are  armed  in  every  part  with  llrong; 
crooked,  black  fpines  •,  the  leaves  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  two  laft  forts,  and  have  a  nearer  refem- 
blance  of  the  firft  •,  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaved  are 
armed  with  the  fame  fort  of  fpines,  and  the  midrib 
of  the  leaves  have  alfo  fome  which  are  fmaller  and 
not  fo  black  •,  the  flowers  are  of  a  paler  lcarlet,  and 
0-1-ow  in  loofer  fpikes.  The  feeds  are  as  large  as  thofe 
of  the  fecond  fort,  but  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour. 
This  tree  is  generally  planted  in  the  Eaft-Indies  for 
a  fupport  to  the  Pepper  plants,  which  twine  round 
the  ftem  and  branches,  whereby  they  are  prevented 
trailing  on  the  ground  ;  and  as  the  branches  of  this 
tree  .will  put  out  roots  and  grow,  fo  they  are  preferable 
to  any  dead  props,  which  in  thofe  hot  countries, 
where  there  is  much  rain,  would  foon  rot. 

The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fort  were  fent  me  from  La 
Vera  Cruz,  where  the  plants  grow  naturally;  and 
fince  I  have  received  feeds  of  the  fame  fort  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fo  that  it  is  a  native  of  both 
countries.  The  feeds  of  this  are  not  half  fo  large  a; 
thofe  of  the  fecond  or  third  forts,  and  are  of  a  brighi 
fcarlet  colour ;  the  leaves  are  alio  much  fmaller,  anc 
have  long  acute  points  •,  the  branches  are  very  clofel) 
armed  with  crooked  greenifli  fpines,  as  are  alfo  thi 
ribs  and  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  grov 
in  very  long  clofe  ipikes,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  fcane 
colour. 

I  have  alfo  raifed  a  variety  of  this  with  paler  flower:1 
and  feeds,  and  the  plants  were  lefs  thorny ;  but  as ' 
was  doubtful  of  its  being  a  diftind  fpecies,  fo  I  onh 
mention  it  here. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  in  Jamaica,  and  fome  of  th 
other  iflands  in  America, -from  whence  I  have  receive! 
the  feeds.  The  pods  of  this  fort  are  longer,  and  no 
more  than  half  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort 
the  feeds  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet  colour,  they  are  longe 
and  fienderer  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts  •,  the  leave 
are  fmall  and  acute-pointed,  and  the  ftalks  are  imoot 
and  without  fpines :  this  doth  not  grow  very  large 
but  fhoots  out  into  branches  at  a  little  diftance  fror, 
the  ground,  which  grow  erect,  fo  form  a  bufhy  fhrul 
The  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches  i 
fhort  fpikes ;  the  ftandard  of  the  flower  is  long,  an, 
the  fides  turn  down  over  the  wings,  which  are  all 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  and  the  who 
flower  is  more  clofed.  _  •  . 

I  have  alfo  received  fpecimens  of  a  variety  of  the  thn 
fort  from  the  ifland  of  Barbuda,  with  very  fhort  flov 
ers  and  pods ;  they  came  by  the  title  of  Bean-tre, 
which  is  the  common  appellation  given  to  thefe  tre> 
in  America;  but  the  flowers  were  feparated  fro 
the  ftalks,  fo  that  I  can  give  no  account  in  vh 
manner  they  grow,  whether  in  long  or  fhort  rpike.. 
but  the  ftamina  of  thefe  are  much  longer  than  t 
petals,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the  other ;  tl 
pods  are  very  fhort  and  crooked,  but  are  rath  ^ 
thicker  than  thofe  of  the  third  fort ;  the  leaves  ha  ! 
the  fame  appearance,  and  are  armed  with  fpines,  ! 
are  alfo  the  ftalks  and  branches,  but  the  plants  ha1 
not  as  yet  produced  any  flowers  here.  _  1 

A  few  years  agofl  received  a  few  very  fmall  feeds  | 
a  Coral-tree  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whil 
were  of  a  bright  fcarlet  colour ;  the  plants  have  , 
fpines  on  them,  the  leaves  are  much  larger  than  tjj 
other  forts,  their  ftems  are  ftrong,  and  have  the  h 
pearance  of  growing  to  large  trees;  but  as  they  J 
young,  fo  there  is  no  determining  how  they  may  cm  j 
from  the  other  fpecies.  ;  I 

There  are  two  other  forts  of  Coral-tree  mentioned  I 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica:  one| 
which  is  by  its  char  afters  a  Sophora,  under  wh| 
genus  we  fliall  place  it ;  and  the  other  will  be  jt 
under  Robinia,  to  which  genus  it  properly  belongl 
Thefe  plants  when  they  produce  their  flowers,  f 
fome  of  the  greateft  ornaments  to  the  ftoves  wc  L 
know ;  for  their  flowers  are  produced  in  large  fpn  » 
and  are  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet,  fo  they  make  a  fine:  • 
pearance ;  but  it  is  feldom  they  flower  here,  b 

any  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe ;  yet  in 

count  > 

I 
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'countries  where  they  naturally  grow,  they  produce 
flowers  in  great  plenty  every  year;  fo  that  it  is  very 
common. there  to  fee  moft  of  their  branches  termi¬ 
nated  by  large  fpikes  of  flowers,  when  they  have  no 
leaves  upon  them  ;  and  the  firft  fort,  which  grows  in 
Carolina,  is  equally  produftive  of  flowers  there,  tho’ 
here  they  do  not  flower  oftener  than  once  in  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  other  forts  not  fo  frequent.  I 
have  tried  by  various  methods  to  get  them  to  flower ; 
home  I  have  treated  hardily,  by.  expofing  them  to 
the  open  air  during  the  fummer  fealon,  and  in  the 
winter  kept  them  in  a  very  moderate  temperature 
of  warmth  •,  others  I  have  kept  plunged  allHhe  year 
in  the  tan-bed  of  the  ftove,  and  lome  have  remained 
in  a  dry  hove  all  the  year,  where  in  warm  weather 
they  had  a  large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  and 
in  winter  -the  air  was  kept  to  the  temperate  point. 

In  this  laft  place  the  plants  have  fucceeded  beft,  yet 
with  this  treatment  they  feldom  flower  •,  and  this  ^  is 
the  general  complaint  of  every  one  who  is  poffeffed 
of  thefe  plants,  not  only  in  England,  but  alfo  in  Hol¬ 
land  and  France. 

The  firft  fort  may  be  kept  through  the  winter  in  a 
warm  green-houie,  but  the  plants  10  kept  raiely 
flower  ;  and  the  two  forts  which  I  have  received  fiom 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  lived  through  the  win¬ 
ter  in  a  warm  glafs-cafe,  without  fire ;  but  thefe  have 
not  made  fo  good  progrefs,  as  thofe  plants  which  were 
kept  in  a  temperate  warmth ;  fo  that  in  this  country, 
it  is  much  the  beft  method  of  treating  thefe  plants, 
efpecially  while  they  are  young. 

Thefe  plants,  are  beft  propagated  by  feeds,  when 
they  can  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they 
naturally  grow,  for  they  do  not  produce  any  here, 
tho’  they  are  annually  brought  to  England  in  plenty. 
The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed ;  where,  if  the  feeds  are  good, 
the  plants  will  come  up  in  a  month  or  five  weeks  ; 
when  they  are  two  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  flraken  out  of  the  pots,  and  each  planted  in  a  fe- 
parate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they 
muft  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new 
root*,  then  they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  air  ad 
mitted  to  them  at.  all  times  when  the  weather  is  warm 
to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak  •,  and  as  the 
plants  increafe  in  ftrength,  fo  they  muft  have  a  larger 
fhare  of  air.  They  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
water,  but  not  given  to  them  in  great  plenty,  for  too 
much  moifture  will  rot  the  fibres  of  their  roots.  In 
the  autumn  the  plants  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
ftove  ;  and  for  the  two  or  three  firft  winters,  while  the 
plants  are  young,  they  will  require  more  warmth  than 
when  they  have  acquired  more  ftrength.  During  the 
time  the  leaves  continue  in  vigour,  the  plants  will  re¬ 
quire  to  have  water  two  or  three  times  a  week  ;  but 
when  they  are  deftitute  of  leaves,  it  muft  be  fparingly 
given,  for  moifture  then  is  very  hurtful  to  them.  As 
the  plants  grow  in  ftrength,  fo  they  muft  be  more 
hardily  treated-;  and  by  managing  them  differently, 
there  will  be  a  greater  chance  of  getting  them  to  flower. 
The  third  fort  is  frequently  planted  'in  the  gardens 
near  Lifbon,  where  they  annually  flower  and  ripen 
their  feeds,  which  have  been  brought  me  by  perfons 
who  gathered  the  pods  from  the  trees. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which,  if  planted  in  pots  during  the  fummer  months, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  will  take  root,  but  the 
feedling  plants  are  beft. 

I R  Y  THRONIU  M.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  375.  Dens 
canis.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  378.  tab.  202.  ^ 
Tooth,  or  Dog’s  Tooth  Violet. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  no  empalement ;  it  is  bell-floaped ,  and  com- 
pcfed  of  fix  oblong  petals ,  which  fprcad  open  to  their 
cafe.  It  hath  fix  ftamina  joined  to  the  ftyle ,  terminated 
by  oblong ,  erefi,  quadrangular  fummits.  In  the  center  is 
fltuated  an  oblong ,  obtufe ,  three-cornered  gerrnen ,  fupport- 
ing  a  ftngle  ftyle  which  is  longer  than  the  ftamina ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  triple ,  obtufe ,  fpreading  fti 
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afterward  becomes  an  oblong  obtufe  capfule  w:tv  three 
cells ,  filed  with  flat  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion. 
of  Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  in  which  he  places  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Erythronium  {Dens  Canis)  foliis  ovatis.  Erythroni - 
um  with  oval  leaves.  Dens  canis  latiore  rotundiore- 
que  folio,  flore  ex  purpura  rubente.  C.  B.  P.  87. 
Dog's  Tooth  Violet  with  a  broader  and  rounder  leaf  and 
a  purple  red  flower. 

,  Erythronium  ( L ongi folium )  foliis  lanceolatis.  Ery¬ 
thronium,  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Dens  canis  anguf- 
tiore  longioreque  folio,  flore  ex  albo  purpurafeente. 

C.  B.  P.  '87.  Dog’s  Tooth  Violet ;  with  a  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower  leaf  and  a  purplifh  white  flower, . 

Thefe  are  tfie  only  diftindt  fpecies  which  I  have  feen, 
but  there  are  fome  varities  of  them,  which  are  pre- 
ferved  in  curious  gardens.  Of  the  firft  fort  there 
is  a  white  flower,  which  is  pretty  common  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  ;  another  with  a  pale  purple,  and  a  third  with 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  rare  in  England  :  and  of  the 
fecond  fort  there  is  one  with  a  white,  and  another  with 
a  foft  red  flower,  both  which  are  now  very  rare  in 
the  gardens. 

Thelirft  fort  fends  out  two  oval  leaves,  which  are 
joined  at  their  bafe  :  they  are  three  inches  long  and 
one  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  gradually  lefien- 
ing  toward  the  end  ;  thefe  at  firft  embrace  each  other 
inclofing  the.  flower,  but  afterward  they  fpread  flat 
upon  the  ground  ;  they  are  lpQtted  with  purple  and 
white  fpots  over  their  furface  ;  between  thefe  rifes 
a  Angle  naked. ftalk  about  four  inches  'high,  which  is 
fmooth,  of  a  purple  colour ;  this  fuftains  one  flower, 
compofed  of  fix  fpear-fhaped  petals,  which  in  this 
are  purple,  but  in  fome  they  are  white  ;  the  flower 
hangs  downward,  and  the  petals  reflex  and  fpread 
open  to  their  bafe.  In  the  center  is  fltuated  the  ob¬ 
long  three-cornered  gerrnen,  lupporting  a  Angle  ftyle 
which  is  longer  than  the  ftamina,  crowned  by  a  tri¬ 
ple  ftigma  ;  the  purple  ftamina  ftand  clofe  about  the 
ftyle,  and  the  ftigma  ftands  farther  out.  This  plant 
flowers  early  in  April,  but  feldom  produces  feeds  in 
England.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  wdiite,  oblong, 
and  fiefhy,  and  fhaped  like  a  tooth  ;  from  whence  it 
had  the  title  of  Dog’s  Tooth. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  fhape  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  longer  and  narrower,  and  the  flowers 
are  a  little  larger  but  not  fo  well  coloured.  They 
grow  naturally  in  Hungary,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Italy. 
They  are  propagated^by  offsets  from  their  roots., 
which  they  do  not  fend  out  very  plentifully,  fo  they 
are  not  fo  commonly  feen  in  the  gardens,  as  moft  other 
flowers  of  the  fame  feafon  :  they  love  a  fhady  fitu- 
ation  and  a  gentle  loamy  foil,  but  fhould  not  be  too 
often  removed.  They  may  be  tranfplanted  any  time 
after  the  beginning  of  June,  when  their  leaves  will  be 
quite  decayed,  till  the  middle  of  September  ;  but  the 
roots  fhould  not  be  kept  very  long  out  of  the  ground, 
for  if  they  fhrink,  it  will  often  caule  them  to  rot.  The 
roots  of  thefe  flowers  fhould  not  be  planted  fcattering 
in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  but  in  patches 
near  each  other,  where  they  will  make  a  good  ap¬ 
pearance. 

ESCHYNOMENE.  See  Aischynomena. 
ESCHYNOMENOUS,  iESCHYNOM E- 
N  OU  S  PLANTS  of  £x.iir^bvo^.a,  t, 

Gr.  to  be  afhamed,]  the  fenfitive  plants ;  which, 
when  one  touches  them,  will  fhrink  in,  or  let  their 
leaves  fall  down. 

ESCULENT  PLANTS  [of  efculentus,  Eat. 
eatable,]  fuch  plants,  or  the  roots  of  them,  as  may  be 
eaten  ;  as  Beet-  Carrots,  Leeks,  Onions,  Parfneps, 
Potatoes,  Radifhes,  Horfe-radifh,  Scorzonera,  fire. 
ESPALIERS,  are  either  rows  of  trees  planted 
about  a  whole  garden  or  plantation,  or  in  hedges, 
fo  as  to  inclofe  quarters  or  feparate  parts  of  a  gar¬ 
den,  which  are  trained  up  flat  in  a  clofe  hedge,  for  the 
defence  of  tender  plants  againft  the  violence  and  in- 
iury  of  wind  and  weather. 

The 
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The  moft  commonly  received  notion  of  Epaliers  are 
hedges  of  fruit-trees,  which  are  trained  up  regularly 
to  a° lattice  of  wood  work,  formed  either  of  Afh-poles, 
or  lquare  long  timbers  cut  out  of  Fir,  &c.  and  it  is  of 
this  fort  of  Efpalier  that  I  fhall  treat  in  this  place. 
Efpaliers  of  fruit-trees  are  commonly  planted  to  fur- 
round  the  quarters  of  a  kitchen-garden,  for  which 
purpofe  they  are  of  admirable  ufe  and  beauty  ;  foi  by 
laying  out  the  walks  of  this  garden  regularly,  which 
are  bounded  on  each  fide  by  thefe  hedges,  when  they 
are  handfomely  managed,  they  have  a  wonderful  effed 
in  flickering  the  kitchen-plants  in  the  quarters,  and 
alfo  fcreening  them  from  the  fight  of  perfons  in  the 
walks  ;  fo  that  a  kitchen-garden  well  laid  out  in  this 
manner,  and  properly  managed,  will  be  equal  to 
the  fineft  regular  parterre  for  beauty. 

The  trees  chiefly  planted  for  Efpaliers  are  Apples, 
Pears,  and  fome  Plums;  but  the  two  former  are 
moftly  ufed  :  fome  plant  Efpaliers  of  Apples  grafted 
upon  Paradife-ftocks  •,  but  thefe  being  of  humble 
growth,  and  a  fnort  duration,  are  not  fo  proper  for  this 
purpofe,  unlefs  for  very  fmall  gardens  ;  therefore  I 
fhould  rather  advife  the  having  them  upon  Crab- 
ftocks,  or  (if  in  fmailer  gardens,  where  the  trees  can¬ 
not  be  allowed  to  grow  fo  high)  upon  what  the  gar¬ 
deners  call  the  Dutch-flock  ;  which  will  caufe  them 
to  bear  fooner,  and  prevent  their  growing  too  luxu¬ 
riantly,  and  thefe  will  continue  many  years  in  vigour. 
In  chufing  the  trees  for  an  Efpalier,  endeavour  as 
near  as  pofiible,  to  plant  the  feveral  forts  which  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  growth  in  one  line,  that  the  Efpa¬ 
lier  may  be  the  more  regular,  and  of  an  equal  height, 
which  greatly  adds  to  their  beauty  ;  for  if  you  plant 
trees  which  fhoot  very  unequally  in  the  fame  line,  it 
will  be  impolfible  to  make  the  Efpalier  regular  :  be- 
fldes,  the  diftance  of  the  trees  mull  be  in  proportion 
to  their  growth  ;  for  fome  trees,  viz.  thofe  of  a  larger 
growth,  fhould  be  planted'  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet 
aflinder  •,  whereas  thofe  of  fmailer  growth,  need  not 
be  above  twenty-five  feet  diftance  from  each  other. 
Tl\e  width  of  the  walks  and  borders  between  thefe 
Efpaliers  flrould  (in  a  large  garden)  be  fourteen  or  fix- 
teen  feet  at  leaf; ;  and  if  the  trees  are  defigned  to  be 
carried  up  pretty  high,  the  diftance  fhould  be  greater, 
that  each  fide  may  receive  the  advantage  of  the  fun 
and  air,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  if  you  would 
have  the  fruit  well  tailed.  And  if  your  ground  is  fo 
fituated,  that  you  are  at  full  liberty  which  way  to 
make  the  Efpaliers,  I  would  advife  the  placing  the 
lines  from  the  eafl  a  little  inclining  to  the  fouth,  and 
toward  the  weft  a  little  inclining  to  the  north,  that 
the  fun  may  fhine  between  the  rows  in  the  morning 
and  evening  when  it  is  low  ;  for  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  the  fun  is  advanced  far  above  the  horizon, 
it  will  fhine  over  the  tops  of  the  Efpaliers,  and  reach  the 
furface  of  the  earth  about  their  roots,  which  is  a  matter 
of  more  confequence  than  many  people  are  aware  of. 

T.  he  forts  of  Apples  proper  fbr  Efpaliers,  are  the 
Golden  Pippin,  Nonpareil,  Rennette  Grife,  Aroma- 
tick  Pippin,  Holland  Pippin,  French  Pippin,  Wheel¬ 
er  s  Rufiet,  Pile’s  Ruffet,  with  fome  others.  The 
feafon  for  planting,  and  the  method  of  pruning  and 
training  thefe  trees,  you  will  lee  under  the  articles  of 
Apples  and  Pruning. 

The  forts  of  Pears  proper  for  an  Efpalier,  are  chiefly 
the  lummer  and  autumn  fruits,  for  fome  of  the  win¬ 
ter  Pears  feldom  fucceed  well  in  an  Efpalier.  Thefe 
trees,  if  defigned  for  a  ftrong  moift  foil,  flrould  be 
upon  Quince-flocks ;  but  if  for  a  dry  foil  upon  free- 
llocks.  I  heir  diftance  of  planting  mull  alfo  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  growth  of  die  trees,  which  are  more  un¬ 
equal  in  Pears  than  Apples,  and  fhould  therefore  be 
more  carefully  examined  before  they  are  planted.  As 
for  thole  Pears  upon  free-llocks,  the  diftance  fliould 
never  be  leis  than  thirty  feet  for  moderate  growing 
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Peau,  Summer  Boncretien,  Hamden’s  Bergamot, 
Autumn  Bergamot,  L’ambrette,  Gros  Roufielet, 
Chaumontelle,  Beurre  du  Roy,  Le  Marquis,  Crefiane* 
with  fome  others  of  lefs  note ;  always  remembering, 
that  thofe  Pears  which  are  of  the  melting  kind,  will 
do  better  in  Efpalier  than  the  breaking  Pears,  which 
feldom  ripen  well  on  an  Efpalier  ;  as  alfo  that  many 
forts  of  Pears  will  ripen  well  on  an  Efpalier  in  a  warm 
foil  and  fituation,  which  require  a  wall  in  other  places; 
you  fliould  alfo  be  careful  of  the  flocks  thefe  are 
grafted  on;  for  if  the  breaking  Pears  are  grafted  upon 
Quince-flocks,  the  fruit  will  be  ftony,  but  the  melt¬ 
ing  Pears  will  be  improved  by  them.  As  to  the 
method  of  planting,  fee  the  article  Pear  ;  and  for 
pruning  and  managing,  fee  Pruning. 

I  fhall  now  give  diretlions  for  making  the  Efpalier, 
to  which  the  trees  are  to  be  trained ;  but  this  fhould 
not  be  done  until  the  third  year  after  the  trees  are 
planted  y  for  while  they  are  young,  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  drive  a  few  fhort  flakes  into  the  ground  on  each 
fide  of  the  trees,  in  a  ftrait  line,  to  which  the  branches 
fliould  be  faftened  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  as  they 
are  produced,  in  order  to  train  them  properly  for  the 
Efpalier ;  which  flakes  may  be  placed  nearer,  or  at 
a  farther  diftance,  according  as  the  {hoots  produced 
may  require  ;  and  thefe  will  be  fufficient  for  the  three 
firfi  years  ;  for  fhould  you  frame  the  Efpalier  the  firft 
year  the  trees  are  planted,  many  of  the  flakes  would  rot 
before  the  Efpalier  is  covered.  The  cheapeft  method 
to  make  thefe  Efpaliers  is  with  Afh-poles,  of  which 
you  fhould  have  two  forts  ;  one  of  the  largeft  fize, 
which  contains  thirteen  poles  in  a  bundle,  and  the  other 
fize  thofe  of  half  a  hundred.  The  firft  or  largeft  fize 
poles,  fliould  be  cut  about  feven  feet  and  a  half  long; 
thefe  are  intended  for  upright  flakes,  andmuft  be  lharp- 
ened  at  the  largeft  end,  that  they  may,  with  more  eafe, 
be  driven  into  the  ground  ;  and  if  their  bottoms  are 
burred,  or  rubbed  over  with  that  compofition  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  article  of  Coverings,  they  may  bepre- 
ferved  a  long  time  found  ;  thefe  fhould  be  placed  at  a 
foot  diftance  from  each  other  in  a  dired  line,  and  of  an 
equal  height,  about  fix  feet  above  ground  ;  then  you 
fhould  nail  a  row  of  ftrait  flender  poles  along  upon  the 
tops  of  the  upright  flakes,  which  will  keep  them  exadiy 
even,  and  continue  to  crofs  the  flakes  with  the  fmailer 
poles,  and  alfo  with  the  tops  which  were  cut  off  from 
the  larger  flakes,  at  about  nine  inches  diftance,  row 
from  row,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  flakes. 
Thefe  rows  of  poles  fhould  be  faftened  with  wire  to  the 
flakes,  which  if  made  of  Fir,  and  painted  over,  willlafta 
longtime ;  and  the  largeft  end  of  the  poles  fliould  be  cut 
flat,  and  nailed  to  the  upright  flakes,  which  will  fecure 
the  Efpalier  almoft  as  long  as  the  poles  will  endure 
whereas,  if  your  fattening  is  not  ftrong,  the  poles  will 
be  continually  difplaced  with  every  ftrong  wind. 
When  your  Efpalier  is  thus  framed,  you  muft  fallen 
the  branches  of  the  trees  thereto  either  with  final!  ■ 
Ofier-twigs,  rope-yarn,  or  fome  fuch  binding,  obferv- 
ing  to  train  them  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  and  at  equal 
diftances ;  being  careful  not  to  crofs  any  of  the 
branches,  nor  to  lay  them  in  too  thick.  The  diftance 
which  fliould  be  allowed  for  the  branches  of  Pears  and 
Apples,  mult  be  proportioned  according  to  the  fize  of 
their  fruit;  fuch  of  them  whofe  fruit  is  large,  as  the 
Summer  Boncretien,  Monfieur  John,  and  Beurre  dij 
Roy  Pears,  and  the  Rennet  Grife,  Holland  Pippin.- 
French  Pippin,  and  other  large  Apples,  fliould  ;havc  j 
their  branches  fix  or  eight  inches  diftance  at  leaft 
and  to  thofe  of  lefler  growth,  four  or  five  inche.1 
will  be  fufficient.  But  for  farther  diredions,  I  fhal 
refer  to  the  articles  of  the  feveral  fruits  :  as  alfo  thal 
of  Pruning,  where  thefe  particulars  will  be  fufficij 
ently  explained. 

But  befides  this  fort  of  Efpalier  made  with  Afh-poles  j 
there  is  another  fort  that  is  by  many  people  preferred  | 
which  is  framed  with  fquare  timbers  cut  to  a  prope> 
fize,  according  to  the  ftrength  thereof,  or  the  expencJ 
the  owner  is  willing  to  goto.  Thefe,  though  they  apl 
pear  more  fightly,  when  well  fixed  and  painted,  arti 
not  of  longer  duration  than  one  of  the  former,  pro  , 
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vided  it  is  well  made,  and  the  poles  are  ftrong  which 
are  fet  upright  •,  nor  will  they  anfwer  the  purpofe 
better,  though  they  are  vaftly  more  expenfive  j  for 
the  greateft  beauty  confifts  in  the  difpofing  of  the 
branches  of  tree ;  which,  efpecially  in  fummer,  when 
the  leaves  are  on,  will  entirely  hide  from  the  fight 
the  frame  of  the  Efpalier  •,  therefore  all  expence  in 
eredtino-  thefe  is  needlels,  farther  than  making  provi- 
fion  to  iecure  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  -a  regular 

order.  ,  -  ,  , 

Fruit-trees  thus  planted,  and  well  managed,  are 
much  preferable  tothofe  trained  up  in  anyother  figure, 
upon  feveral  accounts  *,  as  firft,  thefe  take  up  very  lit- 
e  room  in  a  garden,  fo  as  not  to  be  hurtful  to  the 
plants  which  grow  in  the  quarters ;  and,  fecondly,  the 
fruit  upon  thefe  are  better  tailed  than  thofe  which 
grow  upon  dwarfs,  the  fun  and  air  having  freer  ac- 
cefs  to  every  part  of  the  tree  ;  whereby  the  damp- 
nefs  arifing  from  the  ground  is  fooner  difiipated,  which 
is  of  fingular  advantage  to  fruit-trees  (as  hath  been 
already  fiaewn.)  And  as  the  trees  againft  an  Efpa¬ 
lier  are  kept  low,  and  the  branches  being  faftened  to 
the  Efpalier,  the  fruit  will  not  be  blown  down  fo 
foon  by  the  wind  ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  Efpaliers 
mull  be  allowed  to  be  of  great  ufe  and  beauty. 
VER-GREEN  THORN.  See  Pyracantha. 
VERLASTING  PEA.  See  Lathyrus. 
UGENIA.  Michel.  10S. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  ,  cut 
into  four  fegments  :  the  flower  hath  four  obldng  obtufe 
petals ,  twice  as  large  as  the  empalement.  It  hath  many 
Jlamina  which  are  infer  ted  in  the  empalement ,  terminated 
by  flnall  fummits ,  and  a  turbinated  germen  fituated  under 
the  flower ,  fupporting  a  fimple  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
Jlamina ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  fligma.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  quadrangular  plumb-fhaped  fruit 
crowned ,  having  one  cellinclofmg  one  fmooth  roundifh  nut. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  intituled  Icofandria  Mono- 
gynia,  the  flower  having  many  ftamina  inferted  in 
the  empalement,  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Eugenia  ( Malaccenjis )  foliis  integerrimis,  peduncu- 
lis  racemofis  lateralibus.  Flor.  Zeyl.  187.  Eugenia 
with  entire  leaves  and  "branching  foot-ftalks  of  flowers. 
Jambofa  domeftica.  Rump.  Amb.  1.  p.  121. 
Eugenia  ( Jamboo )  foliis  integerrimis,  pedunculis 
racemofis  terminalibus.  Flor.  Zeyl.  188.  Eugenia 
with  entire  leaves ,  and  branching  foot-ftalks  of  flowers 
terminiating  the  branches.  Jambofa  fylveftris  alba. 
Rump.  Amb.  1.  127. 

There  are  feme  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  which 
grow  naturally  in  India,  but  thole  here  mentioned 
are  the  only  forts  which  I  have  feen  in  the  Englifli 
gardens.  Some  plants  of  the  firft  fort  I  received 
from  Dr.  Heberden  with  feme  other  plants,  which 
were  fent  by  his  brother  from  the  Brafils,  where 
it  is  cultivated  for  the  table  ;  fo  that  the  plants  of 
this  kind  are  common  in  moft  parts  of  the  Eaft-In- 
dies. 

This  rifes  with  a  tree-like  ftem,  covered  with  a  brown 
bark,  which,  in  the  countries  where  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally,  rifes  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  fending 
out  many  branches,  garnilhed  with  oblong  entire 
leaves,  ending  in  acute  points  :  thefe  are  placed  op- 
pofite,  and  when  young,  are  of  a  bright  purple  co¬ 
lour  ;  but  as  they  grow  older,  become  of  a  light 
green.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide  of 
the  branches,  each  foot-ftalk  branching  into  three  or 
four  others,  each  fupporting  one  flower.  Thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  irregular-lhaped  fueculent  fruit,  in- 
cloling  one  nut. 

T  he  fecond  fort  rifes  to  the  fame  height  as  the  firft, 
but  the  leaves  are  longer  and  narrower.  The  flowers 
do,  for  the  moft  part,  terminate  the  branches,  though 
there  are  feme  which  come  on  their  fides.  The 
fruit  of  this  is  fmaller,  rounder,  and  not  fo  much  ef- 
teemed  as  thofe  of  the  firft. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  the  cu- 
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nous  for  the  fake  of  variety,  though  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  hopes  of  their  producing  fruit  in  England.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  their  ftones,  if  they  can  be 
obtained  frefti  from  the  countries  of  their  natural 
growth.  The  ftones  Ihould  be  planted  in  fmall  pots 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed, 
obferving  to  keep  the  earth  moift  but  not  wet  •,  in 
about  fix  weeks  the  plants  will  appear  •,  and  when 
grown  four  inches  high,  they  Ihould  be  carefully  fe- 
parated,  planting  each  into  a  fmall  pot,  plunging 
them  into  the  hot-bed  again,  being  careful  to  fhade 
them  till  they  have  taken  new  root  •,  after  which, 
they  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other 
tender  plants  from  the  fame  country,  always  plung¬ 
ing  them  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove  j  and  in  winter 
be  fparing  in  water  to  them,  for  much  wet  will  kill 
them. 

EUONYMUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  240.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  617.  tab.  388.  [E vuvvp©*,  of  su,  good,  and 
01/oy.ocy  a  name  •,  fo  called  by  way  of  antiphrafis,  becaule 
it  is  hurtful  to  animals.]  The  Spindle-tree,  or  Prick- 
wood  i  in  French,  Fufain. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fhort  empalement  to  the  flower  of  one  leaf 
which  is  divided  into  four  or  five  fegments.  The  flower 
hath  four  or  five  oval  petals,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath 
five  fhort  Jlamina ,  which  are  joined  at  their  bafe  to 
the  germen ,  terminated  by  twin  fummits.  In  the  center  is 
fituated  a  large  oval  germen,  fupporting  a  fhort  ftyle,  crown¬ 
ed  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterwerd  becomes  a 
fueculent  four-cornered  coloured  capfule ,  having  as  many 
cells  as  angles,  each  containing  one  oval  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feflion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Euonymus  ( Vulgaris )  foliis  lanceolatis,  floribus  te- 
trandriis,  fructu  tetragono.  Spindle-tree  with  fpear - 
Jhaped  leaves,  flowers  having  four  ftamina,  and  qua¬ 
drangular  fruit.  Euonymus  vulgaris,  granis  ruben- 
tibus.  C.  B.  P.  428.  The  common  Spindle-tree. 

2.  Euonymus  ( Latifolius )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  fio- 
ribus  pentandris,  frudtu  pentagono,  pedunculis  lon- 
giflimis.  Spindle-tree  with  oval  fpear-fhaptd  leaves , 
flowers  having  five  ftamina,  a  five-cornered  fruit,  and 
very  long  foot-ftalks.  Euonymus  latifolius.  C.  B.  P. 
428.  Broad-leaved  Spindle-tree. 

3.  Euonymus  ( Americanus )  floribus  omnibus  quinque- 
fidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  197.  Spindle-tree  whofe  fiozvers 
are  all  divided  into  five  points.  Euonymus  Virginia- 
nus,  pyracantha  foliis,  fempervirens,  capfula  verru- 
carum  inftar  afperata  rubente.  Pluk.  Phyt.  115.fi  5- 
Virginian  evergreen  Spindle-tree  with  rough,  wanted,  red 
feed-vejfels. 

4.  Euonymus  ( Pinnatis )  foliis  pinnatis,  fruftu  racemofo 
trigono.  Spindle-tree  with  winged  leaves,  and  three-cor¬ 
nered  fruit  growing  in  bunches.  Euonymus  caudice 
non  ramofo,  folio  alato,  fruftu  rotundo  tripyreno. 
Sloan,  Cat.  Jam.  171.  Spindle-tree  with  an  unbranching 
Jialk,  a  winged  leaf,  and  a  round  fruit -having  three  feeds. 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  England.  It  is  very 
common  in  hedges,  and  is  fometimes  found  growing 
in  woods.  This,  when  growing  in  hedges,  is  feldora 
feen  of  any  confiderable  fize,  but  rather  appears  like 
a  fhrub  ;  but  if  planted  Angle,  and  trained  up  like 
other  trees,  will  have  a  ftrong  woody  ftem,  and  rife 
more  than  twenty  feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  garnilhed  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves  about 
three  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  broad 
in  the  middle,  gradually  diminifhing  to  both  ends ; 
they  are  entire,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  are  placed 
oppofite.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  bunches 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks.  Handing  upon  (lender  foot- 
ftalks  ;  they  are  compofed  of  four  whitilh  petals,  which 
are  expanded  in  form  of  a  crois.  The  empalement 
is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  flowers  have  four 
ftamina,  and  the  fruit  is  four-cornered,  and  opens 
into  four  cells.  This  tree  flowers  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  fruit  ripensin 
October,  at  which  time  the  feed-veffels  fpread  open 
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and  expofe  the  feeds,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  red  co¬ 
lour  •,  fo  that  when  the  branches  are  well  ftored  with 
them,  the  trees  make  a  good  appearance  at^that  fea- 
i'on,  when  growing  among  other  forts.  1  he  wood 
of  this  tree  is  ufed  by  the  mulical  inftrument-makers 
for  toothing  of  organs  and  virginal  keys  ;  the  branches 
are  cut  into  tooth-pickers,  and  for  making  of  fkewers-, 
and  fpindles  are  made  of  the  wood,  from  whence  the 
tree  was  titled  Spindle-tree  *,  but  in  fome  counties  it 
is  called  Dogwood. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria  and  Hun¬ 
gary  i  this  was  very  feldom  feen  in  England  till  of  late 
years,  fince  I  procured  it  from  France,  and  from  the 
feeds  of  thofe  plants  great  numbers  have  been  fince 
raifed,  fo  it  is  now  pretty  common  in  feveral  of  the 
nurferies  near  London  •,  this  rifes  with  a  flronger  item 
than  the  firft,  and  grows  to  a  larger  fize.  The  leaves 
are  oval  and  fpear-fhaped,  about  four  inches  long,  and 
two  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  light  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  entitle  ;  they  are  placed  oppofite  on  the 
branches,  with  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  upon  very  flender 
foot-ftalks,  which  are  two  inches  and  a  half  long  •, 
thefe  branch  out  into  a  loofe  bunch,  fo  that  the  flowers 
Land  upon  feparate  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  have 
five  petals,  which  at  firft  are  white,  but  afterward 
change  to  a  purple  colour  ;  the  empalement  of  the 
flower  is  divided  into  five  parts.  It  hath  five  ftamina, 
and  the  fruit  is  frequently  five-cornered  •,  the  fruit  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  common  fort,  and  the 
foot-ftalks  being  weak,  the  fruit  always  hang  down. 
Dr.  Linnaeus  has  fuppofed  thefe  to  be  but  one  fpecies, 
and  has  taken  the  charadters  of  this  genus  from  the 
fecond  fort,  whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  five 
petals,  and  the  fruit  five  corners  j  but  all  thofe  of 
the  common  fort  which  I  have  examined  have  but 
four,  and  thefe  differences  are  permanent  in  thofe 
plants  which  rife  from  feeds  •,  for  I  have  raifed  many 
of  both  forts  from  feeds,  but  have  never  found  either 
of  them  alter.  ' 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  Carolina, 
and  other  parts  of  North  America  •,  this  rifes  with  a 
fhrubbyftalk  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  dividing 
into  many  branches,  which  come  out  oppofite  from  the 
joints  of  the  Item;  thefe  are garnifhed  with fpear-ftiap^d 
leaves,  which  are  two  inches  long,  and  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in 
acute  points  j  they  are  placed  oppofite,  and  continue 
green  all  the  year.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  and  alfo  from  the  fides,  in  fmall 
clufters,  which  are  fucceeded  by  round  capfules, 
which  are  clofely  armed  by  rough  protuberances. 
This  flowers  in  July,  but  feldom  produces  ripe  fruit 
in  England, 

As  this  is  an  evergreen  fhrub,  fo  it  merits  a  place  in 
every  curious  garden,  and  particularly  in  all  planta¬ 
tions  of  evergreen  trees  and  fhrubs  ;  there  is  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  which  is  preferved 
in  the  nurfery-gardens. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  fome 
of  the  other  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies  •,  this  rifes 
with  an  upright  woody  ftalk,  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  •,  at  the  top  it  divides  into  two  or  three 
fhort  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  by  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  fix  or  feven  pair  of  lmall  leaves  (or  lobes) 
about  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  broad ;  thefe 
leaves  come  out  without  order.  Handing  upon  long 
foot-ftalks.  1  he  flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches,  toward  their  end  ;  thefe  are 
lucceeded  by  roundifh  capfules,  having  a  thick  brown 
cover,  which  open  in  three  cells,  each  containing  a 
Angle  hard  feed. 

The  two  firft  forts  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds, 
or  layers-,  if  by  feeds,  they  fhouldbe  fown  in  autumn, 
oon  after  they  are  ripe  then  the  plants  will  come  up 
t  e  ipring  following  but  if  the  feeds  are  not  fown  till 
pring,  the  plants  will  not  appear  till  the  following 
Ipring,  whereby  a  whole  year  is  loft.  The  feeds  fhould 
e  o*  n  upon  a  fhady  border,  where  they  will  fucceed 
better  than  when  they  are  more  expofed  to  the  fun. 
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When  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  autumn,  when,  as  foon  as  their  leaves  decay 
tfie  plants  fhould  betaken  up  and  tranfplanted  into  a 
nurfery,  in  rows  two  feet  diftant,  and  the  plants  one 
foot  aiunder  in  the  rows  ;  in  this  place  they  may  re¬ 
main  two  years,  and  then  they  may  be  removed  tc 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

When  thefe  are  propagated  by  layers,  the  young 
fhoots  fhould  be  laid  down  in  antumn  ;  and  if  the  joint 
which  is  laid  deepeft  in  the  ground  is  flit,  as  is  prac- 
tiled  forCarnations,  it  will  caufe  them  to  put  out  roots 
much  fooner  than  they  otherwife  would  do ;  thefe  lay¬ 
ers  will  be  fufficiently  rooted  in  one  year  to  bear  tranf 
planting,  when  they  fhould  be  taken  from  the  oldij 
plants,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  feedlings. 
The  cuttings  of  thefe  forts,  planted  in  a  fhady  border, 
will  take  root,  but  they  fhould  be  planted  in  autumn, 
as  foon  as  their  leaves  begin  to  fall ;  they  fhould  be 
the  fhoots  of  the  fame  year,  with  a  knot  of  the  for¬ 
mer  year  at  bottom. 

The  third  fort,  which  grows  naturally  in  North 
America,  is  fo  hardy  as  rarely  to  fuffer  by  cold  in 
England,  provided  it  is  not  planted  in  places  very 
much  expofed.  This  may  be  propagated  by  laying 
down  the  young  branches  in  the  autumn,  obferving 
to  tongue  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradtifed  in 
laying  of  Carnations :  thefe  will  have  made  good  root; 
in  one  year,  when  they  may  be  cut  from  the  old 
plants,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery  for  two  years  to 
get  ftrength  ;  after  which,  they  fhould  be  planted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  warmer  countries] 
fo  cannot  be  preferved  in  England,  unlefs  it  is  placec 
in  a  ftove  in  winter :  this  is  generally  propagated  by* 
feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot-bed  •,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,) 
they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot. 
and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  being  carefu, 
to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root  j  afteij 
which  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other 
tender  plants  of  the  fame  countries.  This  fort  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  during  any  of  the 
fummer  months. 

EUP ATORO I  PEI ALACRON.  See  Verbesjna 

EUPATORIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  842.  Touri); 
Inft,  R.H.  455.  tab.  259.  [EuVarw^oi/,  of  king  Eu 
pator,  who  firft  brought  this  plant  into  ufe.]  Hemf 
Agrimony  ;  in  French,  Eupatoire. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  flower ,  compofed  of  feveral  herm 
phrodite  florets ,  which  are  funnel-Jhaped ,  cut  int 
five  parts  at  the  brim ,  which  fpread  open  •,  thefe  are  in 
eluded  in  one  common  fcaly  empalement ,  whofe  foales  ar 
narrow ,  ereff,  and  unequal.  The  florets  have  each  fiv 
floort  hairy  ftamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits.  1 
the  bottom  is  fltuated  a  fmall  germen ,  fupporting  a  Ion 
flender  ftyle ,  which  is  bifid ,  crowned  by  a  narrow  ftigrnd 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  am  oblong  feed,  crown 1 
with  down ,  fitting  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  c 
Linnaeus’s  'nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thou 
plants  with  compound  flowers,  which  have  only  her 
maphrodite  fruitful  flowers. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Eupatorium  ( Cannabinum )  foliis  digitatis.  Horj 
Cliff.  396.  Eupatorium  with  fingered  leaves.  Eupl 
torium  cannabinum.  C.  B.  P.  320.  Common  Hen  1 

Agrimony. 

2.  Eupatorium  ( Maculaturn )  foliis  lanceolato-ovati;' 

ferratis,  petiolatis,  caule  eredfo.  Hort.  Cliff.  391* 
Eupatorium  with  fpear-floaped  oval  leaves  which  at 
flawed ,  having  foot-ftalks ,  and  an  upright  ftalk.  Eup 
torium  Nova  Angliae,  urticae  foliis,  floribus  purp’j 
rafeentibus,  maculato  caule.  H.  L.  New  Ehglc.\ 
Hemp  Agrimony  with  Nettle  leaves,  purplifh  flowers,  a\ 
fpotted  ftalks.  I 

3.  Eupatorium  (P urpureum)  foliis  fubverticillatis,  lal 
ceolatis  ferratis  petiolatis  rugofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  83I 
Eupatorium  with  leaves  placed  in  whorls,  which  4 

fpe\ 
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fpear-Jhaped ,  Jawed,  rough ,  and  foot-ftalks.  Eu- 
patorium  folio  oblongo  rugofo,  caule  purpurafcente. 
Tourn.  Inft.  456.  Canada  Hemp  Agrimony  with  a  long 
rough  leaf,  and  purplijh  Jt alk. 

1 ,  Eupatorium  ( Scandens )  caule  volubili,  foliis  corda- 
tis  dentatis  acutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  396.  Eupatorium  with 
a  twining  Jl alk  and  h ear t-Jh aped  leaves ,  which  are  Jharply 
indented.  Eupatorium  Americanum  fcandens,  haftato 
magis  acuminato  folio.  Vaill.  Mem.  1719.  Climbing 
American  Hemp  Agrimony ,  with  •  a  fpear-like  Jharp- 
pointed  leaf. 

Eupatorium  ( Rotundifolium )  foliis  feffilibus  dif- 
tin&is  fubrotundo-cordatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  837.  Eu¬ 
patorium  with  roundijh  heart-Jhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ftalks,  and  are  dijhncl.  Eupatorium  America¬ 
num,  foliis  rotundioribus  abl’que  pediculis.  Vaill. 
Mem.  1719*  American  Hemp  Agrimony  with  round 
leaves,  having  no  foot-Jlalks. 

.  Eupatorium  ( Fruticofum )  foliis  oblongo-cordatis, 
floribus  panic ulatis,  caule  fruticofo  fcandente.  Eu¬ 
patorium  with  oblong  heart-Jhaped  leaves,  paniculated 
flowers,  and  a  climbing  Jhrubby  ft  alk.  Eupatorium 
fcandens,  foliis  fubrotundis  lucidis,  floribus  fpicatis 
albis.  Houft.  MSS.  Climbing  Hemp  Agrimony  with  round¬ 
ijh  Jhining  leaves ,  and  white  flowers  growing  in  fpikes. 
Eupatorium  ( Odoratum )  foliis  ovatis,  obtufe  ferratis 
petiolatis  trinerviis,  calycibus  fimplicibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  839.  Eupatorium  with  oval,  obtufe,  fawed, 
three-veined  leaves,  having  foot-Jlalks,  and  Jingle  em- 
palements  to  the  flowers.  Eupatorium  Americanum, 
teucrii  folio,  flore  niveo.  Vaill.  Mem.  Acad.  Scien. 
American  Hemp  Agrimony  with  a  Tree  Germander  leaf 
and  a  white  flower. 

Eupatorium.  ( Perfoliatum )  foliis  connatis  tomento- 
fis.  Hort.  Cliff.  396.  Eupatorium  with  woolly  leaves 
joined  at  their  bafc.  Eupatorium  Virginianum,  falviae 
foliis  longiflimis  acuminatis,  perfoliatum.  Pluk.  Aim. 
Virginian  perfoliate  Hemp  Agrimony,  with  long  Sage-like 
leaves  clofely  furrounding  the  ft  alk. 

Eupatorium  (BetonicifoliumJ  foliis  oblongis,  obtufis, 
crenatis,  glabris,  calycibus  fimplicibus.  Eupatorium 
with  oblong,  obtufe ,  fmooth,  crenated  leaves,  and  Jingle 
empalements  to  the  flowers.  Eupatorium  betonicas  folio 
glabro  &  carnofo,  flore  cceruleo.  Houft.  MSS.  Hemp 
Agrimony  with  a  flejhy  fmoothBetony  leaf,  and  a  blue  flower. 

Eupatorium  ( Morifolium )  foliis  cordatis  ferratis 
caule  eredto  arboreo.  Eupatorium  with  heart-Jhaped 
fawed  leaves,  and  an  upright  tree-like  ft  alk.  Eupato¬ 
rium  Americanum  arborefcens,  mori  folio,  floribus 
albicantibus.  Houft.  MSS.  Eree-like  American  Hemp 
Agrimony ,  with  a  Mulberry  leaf  and  white  flowers. 

.  Eupatorium  ( PunElatum )  foliis  ovatis  petiolatis 
integris,  caule  fruticofo  ramofo,  calycibus  fimplici¬ 
bus.  Eupatorium  with  oval  entire  leaves  having  foot- 
flalks,  a  branching  Jhrubby  ftalk,  and  Jingle  empalements 
to  the  flowers.  Eupatorium  Americanum  frutefcens, 
balfaminas  lutas  foliis,  nigris  maculis  pundtatis.  Houft. 
MSS.  American  Jhrubby  Hemp  Agrimony ,  with  yellow 
B  a  famine  leaves  fpotted  with  black. 

.  Eupatorium  ( Hyffopifolium )  foliis  lanceolato-line- 
aribus  trinerviis  lub  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  836. 
Eupatorium  with  narrow,  fpear-Jhaped,  entire  leaves, 
having  three  nerves.  Eupatorium  Virginianum,  folio 
anguilo  floribus  albis.  Hort.  Elth.  141.  tab.  115. 
f.  140.  Virginia  Hemp  Agrimony,  with  a  narrow  leaf, 
and  white  flowers. 

.  Eupatorium  ( Ramojum )  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus 
acutis,  fuperne  ferratis  caule  ramofo.  Hemp  Agrimony 
zvith  narrow ,  fpear-Jhaped,  pointed  leaves,  fawed  on  their 
upper  part ,  and  a  branching  ftalk. 

•  Eupatorium  (Conyzoides)  foliis  cordatis  acutis, 
dentatis,  trinerviis,  caule  fruiticofo  ramofo.  Eupa¬ 
torium  with  pointed ,  heart-Jhaped,  fawed  leaves,  having 
three  veins,  and  a  branching  Jhrubby  ftalk.  Conyza 
fruticofa,  folio  haftato,  flore  pallide  purpureo.  Sloan. 
Cat.  Jam.  124.  Shrubby  Fleabane  with  a  fpear-Jhaped 
leaj ,  and  a  pale  purple  flower. 

■  Eupatorium  ( Paniculatum )  foliis  cordatis  rugofis 
crenatis,  caule  paniculato.  Eupatorium  with  rough, 
heart-Jhaped,  crenated  leaves,  and  a  paniculated  ftalk. 
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Conyza  Salvias  foliis  conjugatis,  floribus  fpicatis  ru~ 
bentibus.  Houft.  MSS.  Fleabane  with  Sage  leaves 
placed  oppoflte,  and  red  flowers  growing  in  fpikes. 

16.  Eupatorium  ( Houft onis )  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis* 
caule  volubili,  floribus  fpicatis  racemofls.-  Eupatorium 
with  heart-Jhaped  pointed  leaves,  a  twining  ftalk,  and 
branching  fpiked  flowers.  Eupatorium  Americanum* 
fcandens,  folio  haftato  glabro,  floribus  fpicatis.  Houft. 
MSS.  Climbing  American  Hemp  Agrimony  with  a  fmooth 
fpear-Jhaped  leaf,  and  fpiked  flowers. 

17.  Eupatorium  ( Erifoliatum )  foliis  ternis.  Flor.  Virg. 
1 19.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant  838.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  trifo¬ 
liate  leaves. 

18.  Eupatorium  (. Altijfimum )  foliis  lanceolatis  nervofis, 
inferioribus  extirno  fub  ferratis,  caule  fruticofo.  Hort. 
Upfal.  152.  Eupatorium  with  nervous  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  „ 
whofe  lower  leaves  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  ftand 
in  whorls  round  the  ftalks.  Eupatorium  folio  oblongo, 
rugofo,  ampliori,  caule  virefeente.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
456.  Hemp  Agrimony  with' a  large ,  oblong,  rough  leaf, 
and  a  green  ftalk. 

19.  Eupatorium  ( Ceeleftinum )  foliis  cordato-ovatis, 

obtufe  ferratis  petiolatis,  calycibus  multifloris.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.,  838.  Eupatorium  with  heart-Jhaped  oval 
leaves  obtufely  Jawed,  having  foot-Jlalks,  and  many 
flowers  to  the  empalements.  Eupatorium  fcorodoniae 
folio,  flore  caeruleo.  Hort.  Elth.  140.  tab.  114. 
Hemp  Agrimony  with  a  Wood  Sage  leaf,  and  a  blue 
flower. 

The  laft  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  from  whence 
the  late  Dr.  Dale  lent  me  the  feeds  ;  thefe  plants 
flowered  very  finely  the  year  after  they  were  raifed,  but 
never  have  flowered  fince,  for  the  roots  creep  greatly 
in  the  ground,  but  never  fend  up  any  ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  rivers 
and  ditches  in  moft  parts  of  England,  and  is  the  only 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  is  known  to  grow  natu¬ 
rally  in  Europe  ;  this  is  efteemed  as  a  very  good  vul¬ 
nerary  herb,  fo  ftands  in  the  lift  of  medicinal  plants. 
It  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens,  becaufe,  when¬ 
ever  it  is  fuffered  to  feed,  the  ground  will  be  well 
ftored  with  the  plants  to  a  great  diftance. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of 
North  America,  from  whence  it  has  been  introduced 
to  the  gardens  in  Europe-,  this  hath  a  perennial  root, 
but  an  annual  ftalk,  jvhich  rifes  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  high-,  it  is  purple,  and  has  many  dark 
fpots  upon  it.  The  leaves  are  rough,  oval  and  ipear- 
fliaped,  having  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  placed  by  threes 
round  the  ftalk  toward  the  bottom,  but  upward  by 
pairs  oppofite  at  each  joint.  The  ftalks  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  clufters  of  purple  flowers,  growing  in  a  fort 
ofcorymbus-,  thefe  come  out  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  in  warm  feafons  will  ripen  its  feeds  in  autumn. 
The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  near  four  feet  high, 
garniftied  with  long,  narrow,  fpear-Ihaped  leaves  at 
each  joint ;  thefe  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and 
the  midrib  is  oblique  to  the  foot-ftalk ;  they  are 
placed  by  fours  round  the  ftalk  in  whorls,  and  are 
of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  ftalks  are  terminated 
by  bunches  of  purple  flowers  like  the  laft,  which 
appear  at  the  fame  time.  This  hath  a  perennial  root 
and  an  annual  ftalk. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Ca¬ 
rolina  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  out 
many  twining  ftalks  in  the  fpring  ;  thefe  twift  about 
any  neighbouring  fupport,  and  rife  to  the  height  of 
five  or  fix  feet,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  two  heart- 
Ihaped  leaves,  which  are  indented  on  their  edges,  and 
terminate  in  acute  points ;  at  each  joint  there  are  two 
fmall  fide  branches  come  out,  which  are  terminated 
by  clufters  of  white  flowers,  fo  that  the  ftalks  feein 
covered  with  them  moft  part  of  their  length  •,  but 
as  thefe  come  pretty  late  in  the  fealbn,  fo  unlefs  the 
fummers  prove  warm,  the  plants  do  not  flower  well  in 
England. 

There  is  another  of  thefe  plants  with  purple  flowers, 
ftanding  upon  longer  foot-ftalks,  which  was  fentme 
from  Campeachy  ;  but  the  ftalks  and  leaves  are  very 

like 
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like  thofe  of  this  fort,  fo  that  I  doubt  whether  it 

The  fifthfortP grows  naturally  in  New  England  and 
Virginia,  from  both  of  thefe  counties  I  have  received 
the  "feeds  •,  this  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual 
ftalk  •,  it  rifes  with,  upright  ftalks  about  a  foot  hi g ;  i 
thefe  have  their  joints  pretty  near  each  other,  where 
they  are  garnifhed  with  roundilh  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
fitting  dole  to  the  ftalks  •,  they  are  fawed  on  their 
edg  f,  and  are  of  a  light  green  colour.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  loofe  panicles  at  the  top  of 
the  ftalks ;  they  are  white,  and  have  two  fmall  gieen 
leaves  immediately  under  the  flowers.  Thefe  flowers 
appear  the  latter  end  of  June,  but  the  feeds  feldom 

ripen  in  England.  „  • 

The  flxth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz 
America,  from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfton  fent  me 
the  feeds  •,  this  hath  a  fhrubby  climbing  ftalk,  which 
rifes  to  the  height  often  or  twelve  feet,  fattening  itfelf 
to  any  neighbouring  prop  for  fupport,  and  is  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite  i 
they  are  about  three  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half- 
broad,  of  a  lucid  green  •,  the  flowers  come  out  in d°ng 
branching  panicles,  which  proceed  from  the  fide  of 
the  ftalks,  and  are  terminated  by  a  branching  pani¬ 
cle  of  white  flowers.  This  fort  is  tender,  fo  will 
not  live  in  this  country  without  artificial  heat. 

The  feventh  fort  rifes  with  upright  ftalks  three  feet 
hio-h,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  at  each  joint,  which 
are  placed  oppofite  ;  they  have  very  fhort  foot- 
ftalks,  and  are  fawed  on  their  edges  ;  from  the  hides 
of  the  ftalks,  at  every  joint,  is  produced  two  Gender 
branches,  which  ftand  eredt  •,  thefe,  and  the  principal 
ftalks  alfo,  are  terminated  by  clutters  of  white 
flowers ;  they  appear  in  Auguft  and  September,  and 
the  ftalks  decay  in  winter,  but  the  root  is  perennial. 
This  grows  naturally  in  Penfylvania,  and  other  parts 

of  America.  .  .  ...  ,  . 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  i  hi- 
ladelphia ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual 
ftalk.  The  ftalks  rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high  -, 
they  are  hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  rough  leaves  at  each 
joint,  which  are  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and 
about  an  inch  broad  at  their  bafe,  gradually  leffening 
to  a  very  acute  point  •,  the  two  leaves  are  joined  at 
their  bafe,  fo  the  ftalks  feerp  to  grow  through  them  ; 
they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  are  covered  with  fhort 
hairs.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  many 
{lender  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  a  clofe  clutter  of 
white  flowers.  Thefe  come  out  in  July,  and  in  warm 
feafons  the  feeds  will  fometimes  ripen  in  England. 
The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  me  the  feeds  ;  this 
rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  near  two  feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  toward  the  bottom  with  oblong  obtufe  leaves, 
which  are  of  a  thick  fubftance,  and  crenated  on  their 
edges  *,  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  naked  to  the 
top,  where  the  flowers  come  out  in  a  thick  panicle  ; 
they  are  blue,  and  have  Angle  empalements.  This 
flowers  late  in  autumn,  but  never  ripens  feeds  here;  the 
root  is  biennial,  and  perifhes  foon  after  it  has  flowered. 
The  tenth  fort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun 
from  La  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  found  it  growing  na¬ 
turally  •,  this  hath  a  thick  woody  ftalk,  which  rifes 
twelveor  fourteen  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches, 
which  are  channelled,  and  covered  with  a  brown 
bark,  garnifhed  with  regular  heart-lhaped  leaves 
as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Mulberry-tree;  they  are 
of  a  light  green  colour,  and  fawed  on  their  edges, 
placed  oppofite  upon  foot-ftalks,  near  two  inches 
long ;  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  are  terminated 
,  by  four  or  five  pair  of  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out 
oppofite  from  the  joints,  and  the  top  is  terminated  by 
an  odd  one  thefe  fuftain  branching  panicles  of  white 
flowers,  which  together  form  a  long  loofe  pyramidal 
thyrle,  and  make  a  fine  appearance,  for  there  are  no 
leaves  intermixed  with  the  flowers,  but  fo  far  as  the 
fpike  reaches  the  ftalks  are  naked.  This  fort  has 
flowered  in  the  Chellea  garden,  but  did  not  produce 
feeds,. 
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The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz, 
from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  it  me ;  this 
rifes  with  many  fhrubby  ftalks  near  five  feet  high, 
which  divide  into  many  Gender  branches,  whole  joints 
are  three  or  four  inches  afunder ;  at  each  of  thefe  come 
out  two  oval  leaves  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  ftanding  upon  long 
{lender  foot-ftalks ;  they  have  feveral  black  fpots  on 
their  furface.  The  branches  come  out  horizontal,  and 
are  terminated  by  fmall  bunches  of  white  flowers, 
whofe  empalements  are  Angle,  and  compofed  of  fe- 
ven  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  divided  to 
the  bottom. 

The  twelfth  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  round  ftalk  to 
the  height  of  three  feet,  fending  out  feveral  branches 
toward  the  top,  which  come  out  regularly  by  pairs ; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  leaves,  placed  by  pairs;  ; 
thefe  are  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  about  1 
one  third  of  an  inch  broad,  having  three  longitudinal 
veins  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  entire. 
The  flowers  ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks  at  the  end  of  1 
the  branches,  fome  fuftaining  one,  fome  two,  and  | 
others  three  or  four  flowers ;  they  are  white,  and  ap-  ! 
pear  late  in  autumn.  This  grows  naturally  in  Carolina. 
The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk,  which  rifes 
three  feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  many  branches, 
which  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  which  are  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  deep  green,  fitting  ' 
clofe  to  the  branches ;  they  have  three  longitudinal 
veins,  and  their  upper  part  fharply  fawed  on  their  edges, 
ending  in  acute  points.  The  branches  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  roundilh  clutters  of  white  flowers,  which 
appear  in  Auguft,  and  continue  till  October ;  and 
in  warm  feafons  they  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  which 

ripen  here.  _ 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and 
in  moft  of  the  other  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies;  this 
rifes  with  fhrubby  ftalks  about  fix  or  feven  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  heart-  fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges,  having  three  longitudinal  veins; 
the  upper  part  of  the  branches  are  terminated  by  Hen- 
der  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  a  fmall  clutter  of  white 
flowers,  included  in  oblong  foaly  empalements  of  a 
filvery  colour. 

The  fifteenth  fort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright 
branching  ftalk  three  feet  high,  fending  out  two  fide 
branches  from  every  joint,  almoft  the  whole  length, 
which  are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  red  flowers, 
as  is  alfo  the  principal  ftalk.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
fhaped,  rough,  and  arc  crenated  on  their  edges,  fitting  ■! 
clofe  to  the  ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  a  . 
little  hoary. 

The  fixteenth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica  by  the;/ 
late  Dr.  Houftoun  -,  this  hath  {lender  twining  ftalks,  1 
which  fatten  themfelves  to  any  neighbouring  fupport, 
and  rife  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  fending  out  fmall- 
branches  oppofite,  at  moft  of  the  upper  joints.  The-j 
leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  are  heart- fhapeo,,!! 
ending  in  acute  points ;  the  upper  leaves  are  almoit 
triangular,  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  have  long  branching  fpikes, I 
of  white  flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and  fit  clofe  to  the' 
foot-ftalks.  >■  I 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Penfylvania;' 
this  hatha  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  -feveral  I 
upright  ftalks,  which  grow  to  the  height  of  feven  or  • 
eight  feet,  in  a  moift  foil,  or  where  they  are  fuppliedf 
with  water  in  dry  weather,  and  are  garnifhed  with) 
oval,  rough,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  a  littEj 
fawed  on  their  edges ;  they  are  placed  in  whorls  roun-t 
the  ftalks,  fometimes  feven,  at  other  places  tour  oil 
five  of  thefe  ftand  at  each  joint ;  they  are  about  three! 
inches  long,  and  two  inches  broad.  The  ftalks  am 
terminated  by  a  loofe  corymbus  of  purple  flowem 
which  appear  in  Auguft  and  continue  till  O&oberj, 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 
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The  eighteenth  fort  rifes  with  a  fingle,  upright,  green  I 
folk,  about  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint 
by  four  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  placed  in  whorls  round 
the  {talks ;  they  are  fix  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
broad  in  the  middle,  leffening  to  both  ends,  termi¬ 
nating  in  acute  points ;  they  are  rough,  lawed  on  their 
edo-esj  and  Hand  on  Ihort  foot-ftalks;  the  ltalk  is 
terminated  by  a  clofe  corymbus  of  purple  flowers, 
which  appear  in  July,  and  continue  till  September. 
The  root  is  perennial,  but  the  {talks  decay  every 
winter  ;  it  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina;  this 
hath  a  creeping  root,  which  fpreads  and  multiplies 
very  fait.  The  {talks  rife  about  two  feet  high  ;  they 
are  o-arnilhed  with  oval  heart-fliaped  leaves,  which 
have^foot-ftalks,  and  are  lawed  on  their  edges.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  {talks  m  a 
fort  of  corymbus ;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  but 
the  roots  fpread  fo  much  as  to  caufe  barrennefs  of 
flowers  after  the  firft  year. 

All  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  feeds ;  feveral 
of  them  ripen  their  feeds  in  England ;  thefe  fhould 
be  fown  in  autumn  as  loon  as  they  are  ripe,  for  then 
the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring ;  but  if 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  the  plants 
will  not  come  up  till  the  year  after ;  and  thofe  feeds 
which  are  procured  from  America  ftiouid  be  fown  as 
foon  as  they  arrive,  for  though  they  may  not  grow 
the  firft  year,  yet  there  will  be  a  greater  certainty  of 
their  fucceeding,  than  when  they  are  kept  longer  out 
of  the  ground. 

The  fecond,  third,  fifth,  feventh,  eighth,  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  feventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
forts  are  hardy  plants,  fo  the  feeds  of  thefe  may  be 
fown  in  the  full  ground,  but  there  muft  be  care  taken 
in  the  lowing  to  keep  the  forts  feparate ;  for  as  the 
feeds  of  thefe  plants  have  a  light  down  adhering  to 
them,  they  are  eafily  difplaced  by  the  leaft  wind  ;  fo 
that  the  beft  way  will  be  to  fow  them  in  drills,  but 
thefe  Ihould  be  but  {hallow,  for  if  the  feeds  are  bu¬ 
ried  too  deep  they  will  not  grow.  The  bed  in  which 
thefe  are  fown  fhould  not  be  too  much  expofed  to 
the  fun,  but  rather  have  an  eaft  afpedl,  where  the 
morning  fun  only  reaches  it ;  but  where  it  is  more 
expofed,  it  fhould  be  {haded  with  mats  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  the  ground  fhould  be  kept  pretty  moift ;  j 
for  as  thefe  plants  generally  grow  in  moift  lhady  fi- 
tuations  in  their  native  countries,  they  will  lucceed 
better  when  they  have  a  foil  and  fituation  fomewhat 
like  that  though  as  we  want  their  heat  in  fummer, 
the  plants  will  thrive  here  when  expofed  to  the  fun, 
provided  they  have  a  moift  foil,  or  are  fupplied  with 
water  in  dry  weather. 

When  the  young  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds ;  and  where  they  are  too  clofe,  fome 
of  them  fhould  be  drawn  out,  to  give  room  for  the 
others  to  grow ;  and  if  thefe  are  wanted,  they  may  be 
planted  in  another  bed,  where,  if  they  are  fhaded  and 
watered,  they  will  foon  take  root ;  after  which  they 
will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds  till  the  following"  autumn,  when  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain.  As  the  roots  of  thefe  plants  fpread  out  to  a 
confiderable  diftance,  they  fhould  not  be  allowed  lefs 
than  three  feet  from  any  other  plants,  and  fome  of 
the  largeft  growing  fhould  be  allowed  four  feet.  If 
the  foil  in  which  they  are  planted  is  a  foft  gentle 
loam,  they  will  thrive  much  better,  and  flower 
ftronger  than  in  light  dry  ground  ;  in  which,  if  they 
are  not  duly  watered  in  dry  fummers,  their  leaves 
will  fhrink,  and  their  ftalks  will  not  grow  to  half  their 
ufual  height. 

All  thefe  forts  have  perennial  roots,  by  which  they 
may  be  propagated ;  for  as  fome  of  them  do  not  per¬ 
fect  their  feeds  in  England,  fo  that  is  the  only  way 
of  increafing  the  plants  here  ;  fome  of  the  forts  have 
creeping  roots,  fending  out  offsets  in  great  plenty,  fo 
■  thefe  are  eafily  propagated ;  and  the  others  may  be 
taken  up,  or  the  heads  taken  off  from  them  every 
other  year,  in  doing  of  which  there  Ihould  be  care 
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taken  not  to  cut  or  injure  the  old  plants  too  much, 
which  would  caufe  them  to  flower  weak  the  following 
year.  The  beft  time  to  remove  thefe  plants  is  in  au¬ 
tumn,  as  foon  as  they  have  done  growing,  that  they 
may  get  frefh  roots  before  the  froft  comes  on  ;  but 
if  that  fhould  happen  foon  after  their  removal,  if  the 
furface  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  tan,  or  dried 
leaves,  to  keep  out  the  froft,  it  will  effectually  fecure 
them ;  and  if  this  is  done  to  the  old  plants  in  very  fe- 
vere  winters,  it  will  always  preferve  them ;  but  the 
nineteenth  fort  is  the  only  one  which  I  have  known 
killed  by  froft:  however,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
praftife  this  on  the  young  leedling  plants,  which  have 
not  fo  good  roots,  nor  are  fo  well  eftablifhed  in  the 
ground ;  the  future  culture  will  be  only  to  dig  the 
ground  about  them  every  fpring,  and  keep  them  cleam 
The  fourth  fort  fends  out  many  weak  twining  ftalks, 
which  require  fupport ;  fo  there  Ihould  be  fome  flakes 
fixed  down  by  their  roots  in  the  fpring  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  fiioot,  to  which  the  young  ftalks  fhould  be 
led  and  faftened,  and  afterward  they  will  naturally 
twine  round  them  and  rife  four  or  five  feet  high  if 
they  are  fupplied  with  water,  and  in  warm  feafons 
they  will  produce  plenty  of  white  flowers  in  Auguft. 
This  fort  is  fometimes  killed  in  very  fevere  winters, 
if  they  are  not  covered ;  but  if,  when  the  ftalks  decay 
in  the  -autumn,  the  ground  about  them  is  covered 
with  fome  old  tanners  bark,  it  will  effectually  fecure 
the  roots.  This  fort  multiplies  very  fall  by  its  creeping 
roots,  which  may  be  parted  every  other  year. 

The  fixth  and  fixteenth  forts  have  twining  {lender 
ftalks,  which  require  to  be  fupported  in  the  like 
manner ;  but  thefe  are  natives  of  warm  countries,  fo 
they  will  not  thrive  in  England,  uniefs  they  are  placed 
in  a  warm  ftove ;  therefore  they  fhould  be  planted  in 
pots  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  where, 
if  they  are  fupplied  with  wet  in  hot  weather,  they 
will  thrive  and  produce  flowers.  The  fixth  fort  hath 
fhrubby  ftalks,  and  does  not  propagate  by  the  root, 
fo  there  fhould  be  layers  made  of  the  young  branches, 
which  will  put  out  roots  if  they  are  properly  fupplied 
with  water ;  but  the  fixteenth  fort  may  be  propagated 
by  parting  the  roots,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fourth  fort. 

The  ninth  and  fifteenth  forts  have  perennial  roots, 
but  their  ftalks  decay  every  winter.  Thefe  are  tender 
plants,  fo  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  kept  com 
ftantly  plunged  in  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  where 
they  will  thrive  and  flower.  Thefe  may  be  propagated 
by  cutting  off  fome  of  their  young  {hoots  about  the 
middle  of  June,  when  they  have  ftrength,  and  planted 
into  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  where,  if  they  are  fhaded  from 
the  fun,  and  gently  watered  as  they  may  require  it, 
they  will  put  out  roots  in  fix  weeks,  and  may  then 
be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots,  and  treated  as  the 
old  plants. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  fourteenth  forts  have  fhrubby 
ftalks,  which  are  perennial.  Thefe  are  natives  of 
warm  countries,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England  out  of 
a  ftove ;  therefore  they  fhould  be  planted  in  pots 
and  kept  plunged  in  the  tan-bed  of  the  ftove,  and 
treated  as  the  former  forts.  Thefe  will  fometimes 
take  root  from  cuttings,  but  not  very  freely,  fo  that 
the  beft  way  is  from  feeds  when  they  can  be  procured. 
When  the  feeds  of  thefe  tender  forts  can  be  had  from 
their  native  countries,  the  plants  raifed  that  way  are 
much  preferable  to  thofe  which  are  obtained  by  any 
other  method,  and  will  flower  much  ftronger,  there¬ 
fore  fhould  be  preferred ;  but  as  thefe  feeds  fel- 
dorn  grow  the  firft  year,  few  perfons  have  patience 
enough  to  wait  for  the  plants  coming  up.  When  any 
of  thefe  feeds  are  brought  over,  they  ihould  be  fown 
as  foon  as  they  arrive  in  pots,  that  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  at  any  time ;  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  the  earth  kept  tolerably 
moift ;  the  glaffes  fhould  alfo  be  {haded  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  drying  ;  in  this  hot¬ 
bed  the  pots  may  remain  tiil  autumn,  when,  if  the 
plants  are  not  up,  they  fhould  be  plunged  between 
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the  plants  in  the  bark-ftove,  and  in  the  fpnng  removed 
toaaentle  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants 
foon  after.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove  they  mould 
be  planted  in  feparate  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into 
the  hot-bed  again,  {hading  them  from  the  fun  nil  they 
have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  fhould  have  a  large 
fhare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather, 
and  frequently  refrelhed  with  water.  _  . 

In  the  winter  thefe  plants  fhould  be  more  {paring  y 
watered,  efpecially  thofe  forts  whofe  ftalks  decay , 
and  in  the  fummer  they  fhould  have  a  large  {hare  or 

'  free  air  admitted  to  them,  with  which  management 
they  will  thrive  and  flower. 

EUPHORBIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  536.  Euphor- 
bium.  Boer.  Ind.  alt.  1.  258.  Tithymalus.  Tourn.  Init. 
R.  H.  85.  tab.  18.  The  Burning  Thorny  Plant. 

This  plant  was  named  Euphorbia  by  King  Juba,  the 
father  of  Ptolemy,  who  governed  both  the  Maui  ita- 
nias  •,  whofe  phyfician  was  named  Euphorbus,  and  his 
brother  Antonius  Mufa  is  faid  to  have  healed  Au- 
guftus  with  this  plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

■  The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf , 
which  is  flwelling ,  rough,  and  divided  into  five  parts  at 
the  brim .  The  flower  hath  flour  or  five  thick  truncated 
petals ,  and  twelve  or  more  ftamina  which  are  infer  tea  in 
the  receptacle  •,  they  are  longer  than  the  petals ,  and  are 
terminated  by  globular  flummits.  In  the  center  is  Jituated 
a  three-cornered  germen ,  flup porting  three  bifid  ftyles, 
crowned  by  obtufle  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
a  roundijh  capflule  with  three  cells ,  each  containing  one 
roundijh  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  eleventh  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  twelve  ftamina  and  three  flyles. 
To  this  genus  he  has  added  the  Tithymalus  and  Ti- 
thymaloides  of  Tournefort  and  others.  The  difference 
between  the  Euphorbium  and  Tithymalus,  confifts 
more  in  their  outward  form,  than  in  the  charadters 
of  either  flower  or  fruit,  fo  may  be  properly  enough 
joined  together-,  but  the  flower  of  Tithymaloides 
being  very  different  in  its  form,  fhould  be  feparated 
from  them,  therefore  I  fhall  place  them  under  the 
title  of  Tithymalus and  as  the  number  of  Tithymali 
is  very  great,  many  of  which  are  common  weeds, 
I  fhall  feledt  only  the  more  rare  or  ufeful  kinds  to 
enumerate  here. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Euphorbia  ( Antiquorum )  aculeata  triangularis  fub- 
nuda  articulata,  ramis  patentibus.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff. 
196.  Euphorbia  with  triangular  jointed  Jlalks  which  are 
naked ,  and  have  flpines  and  flpreading  branches.  Euphor¬ 
bium  verum  antiquorum.  Hort.  Amft.  1.  p.  23. 
Prickly  triangular-pointed  Euphorbia ,  with  flpreading 
branches ,  commonly  called  the  true  Euphorbium  of  the 
ancients. 

2.  Euphorbia  ( Canarienfis )  aculeata  nuda  fubquadan- 
gularis,  aculeis  geminatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  196.  Euphor¬ 
bia  with  naked  ftalks ,  which  have  four  angles  and  double 
flpines.  Euphorbium  tetragonum  &  pentagonum  fpi- 
nofum  Canarinum.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  258.  Canary 
Euphorbium  with  four  or  five  angles  which  have  flpines. 

3.  Euphorbia  ( Trigonum )  aculeata  nuda  triangularis 
articulata,  ramis  eredtis.  Thorny-joint ed  triangular  Eu¬ 
phorbia  with  upright  naked  branches.  Euphorbium  tri¬ 
gonum  &  tetragonum  fpinofum,  ramis  compreffis. 
D’linard.  Adi.  Par.  1720.  Prickly  Euphorbium  having 
three  and  flour  angles  with  comprejfled  branches. 

4.  Euphorbia  ( Oflftcinarum )  aculeata  nuda  multangu- 
laris,  aculeis  geminatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  196.  Thorny 
Euphorbia  having  many  angles  and  flpines  growing  by 
pairs.  Euphorbium  cerei  effigie  caulibus  crafiioribus, 
fpinis  validioribus  armatum.  Hort.  Amft.  1.  p.  21. 
Torch-Jhaped  Euphorbium ,  with  thick  ftalks  armed,  with 
ftrong  flpines. 

5.  Euphorbia  ( Neriifolia )  aculeata  feminuda,  angulis 
oblique  tuberculatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  196.  Thorny 
half-naked  Euphorbia  with  oblique  tuber cular  angles ,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Oleander-leaved  Euphorbium.  Euphor¬ 
bium  angulofum,  foliis  nerii  latioribus.  Boerh.  Ind. 
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alt.  1.  258.  Angular  Euphorbium ,  with  bread  Oleander 
leaves. 

6.  Euphorbia  ( Heptagona )  aculeata  nuda,  feptem-an- 
gularis,  fpinis  folitariis  fubulatis  floriferis.  Lin.  Hort. 
Cliff.  196.  Naked  flept angular  thorny  Euphorbia ,  with 
Jingle  awl-Jhaped  flpines ,  producing  flowers  at  their  ex¬ 
tremities.  Euphorbium  heptagonum,  fpinis  lonpif. 
fimis  in  apice  frudtiferis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  258.  Eu¬ 
phorbium  with  fleven  angles  and  very  long  flpines ,  bearing 
fruit  at  their  tops. 

7.  Euphorbia  ( Caput  Meduf<e )  inermis  tuberculis  im- 
bricatis,  foliolo  lineari  inftrudtis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff. 
197.  Euphorbia  without  thorns ,  cloflely  covered  with 'tu¬ 
bercles  lying  over  each  other  like  tiles ,  and  narrow  leaves , 
commonly  called  Meduflas  Head.  Euphorbium  Afruni, 
caule  craffo  fquamolo,  ramis  in  capitis  Medufe  fpe- 
ciem  cindto.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  258.  African  Euphorbium 
with  a  thick  flealy  fltalk ,  and  branches  diflpofled  like  Me¬ 
duflas  head. 

8.  Euphorbia  ( Mamillaris )  aculeata  nuda,  angulis  tu- 
berofis,  fpinis  interflindlis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  451.  Naked 
prickly  Euphorbia ,  with  tuberous  angles  having  flpines 
growing  between  them.  Euphorbium  polygonum  acu¬ 
leis  longioribus  ex  tuberculorum  internodiis  pro- 
deuntibus.  D’Ifnard.  Adi.  Par.  1720.  Euphorbium  with 
many  angles ,  and  long  flpines  growing  out  from  between 
the  knots. 

9.  Euphorbia  ( Cereiflormis )  aculeata  nuda,  multangu- 
laris,  fpinis  folitariis  fubulatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  194 
Naked  thorny  Euphorbia  with  many  angles ,  and  Jingle 
awl-Jhaped  flpines.  Euphorbium  cerei  effigie,  caulibus  ’ 
gracilioribus.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  258.  Euphorbium 
with  the  appearance  of  Torch  Thiftle ,  and  a  Jlender  Jlalk. 

10.  Euphorbia  ( Fruhus  Pini )  inermis  imbricata  tuber¬ 
culis  foliolo  lineari  inftrudtis.  Hort.  Cliff.  197.  Im¬ 
bricated  Euphorbia  without  flpines ,  having  tubercles  flur- 
nijhed  with  very  narrow  leaves.  Euphorbium  Afrum, 
facie  frudlus  pini.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  258.  African 
Euphorbium  with  the  appearance  of  Pine  fruit ,  commonly 
called  Little  Meduflas  Head. 

11.  Euphorbia  [Patula)  inermis,  ramis  patulis  fimpli- 
cibus  teretibus,  foliolis  lineari  bus  inftrudtis.  Euphor¬ 
bia  without  flpines ,  having  fingle  flpreading  branches  which 
are  taper ,  terminated  with  very  narrow  leaves. 

12.  Euphorbia  ( Procumbens )  inermis  ramis  teretibus. 
procumbentibus  tuberculis  quadragonis.  Euphorbia 
without  flpines ,  having  trailing  branches  with  quadrangu¬ 
lar  tubercles. 

13.  Euphorbia  ( Inermis )  inermis,  ramis  plurimis  pro¬ 
cumbentibus,  fquamofis,  foliolis  deciduis.  Euphorbia 
without  flpines ,  having  many  trailing  branches  which  are 
flealy ,  and  deciduous  leaves. 

14.  Euphorbia  ( Tiruaculii )  inermis  fruticofa  fubnuda  ii- 
liformis  eredta,  ramis  patulis  determinate  confertis. 
Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  197.  Shrubby  eretl  Euphorbia  without 
flpines ,  and  Jlender  flpreading  branches  terminating  in 
clufters ,  commonly  called  Indian-tree  Spurge.  Tithymalus 
Indicus  frutefeens.  Hort.  Amft.  1.  p.  27.  Indian 
Jhrubby  Spurge. 

15.  Euphorbia  ( Viminalis )  inermis  fruticofa  nuda  fili- 
formis  volubilis,  cicatricibus  oppofitis.  Hort.  Cliff 
197.  Shrubby  naked  Euphorbia  without  flpines ,  and Jlender 
twining  branches ,  commonly  called  Indian  Climbing  Spurge. 
Tithymalus  Indicus  vimineus  penitus  aphyllos.  Indian 
Spurge  with  Jlender  branches ,  entirely  without  leaves. 

1 6.  Euphorbia  ( Mauritanica )  inermis  fruticofa  feminu- 
da  filiformis  flaccida,  foliis  alternis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff. I 
197.  Naked  Jhrubby  Euphorbia  without  flpines ,  taper 

flaccid  branches ,  and  leaves  placed  alternately.  Titliyr 
malus  aphyllus  Mauritania.  Hort.  Elth.  384.  Maure¬ 
tanian  Spurge  without  leaves. 

17.  Euphorbia  ( Cotiniflolia )  foliis  oppofitis  fubcordatis 
petiolatis  emarginatis  integerrimis,  caule  fruticofo. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  453.  Euphorbia  with  beart-Jhaped leave, 
placed  oppofite  upon  foot -ftalks,  which  are  indented  at  th 
top ,  entire ,  and  a  Jhrubby  ftalk.  Tithymalus  arboreu 
Americanus  cotini  folio.  Hort.  Amft.  1.  p.  29.  Trc. 
American  Spurge  with  a  Venice  Sumach  leaf. 

18.  Euphorbia  ( Lathyris )  umbella  quadrifida,  dicho 
toma,  foliis  oppofitis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant 
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457.  Euphorbia  with  a  quadrifid  umbel ,  a  forked  ftalk , 
and  entire  leaves  placed  oppofite.  Tithymalus  latifolius 
Cataputia  didtus.  H.  L.  Broad-leaved  Spurge ,  called 
Cataputia. 

29.  Euphorbia  (. Myrjinites )  umbella  fubodifida,  bifida, 
involucellis  fubovatis,  foliis  fpathulatio  patentibus 
carnofis  mucronatis  margine  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
46 1 .  Euphorbia  with  an  umbel  divided  into  eight  points , 
whofe  fmall  involucrums  are  oval ,  and  fpr coding  fleftoy- 
pointed  leaves  / looped  like  a  fpatula ,  having  rough  borders. 
Tithymalus  myrfinites  latifolius;  C.  B.  P.  296.  Broad¬ 
leaved  Myrtle  Spurge. 

20.  Euphorbia  ( Dendroides )  umbella  multifida,  dicho¬ 
toma,  involucellis  fubcordatis,  primariis  triphyllis, 
caule  arboreo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  462.  Euphorbia  with  a 
multifid  forked  umbel ,  heart-fhaped  fmall  involucrums ,  the 
firfi  three-leaved ,  and  a  tree-like  ftalk.  Tithymalus 
myrtifolius  arboreus.  C.  B.  P.  290.  Myrtle-leaved 
‘Tree  Spurge. 

21.  Euphorbia  {Amygdaloid.es)  umbella  multifida,  dicho¬ 
tomy  involucellis  perfoliatis  emarginatis,  orbiculatis 
foliis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  662.  Euphorbia  with  a 
multifid  umbel  divided  by  pairs,  orbicular  perfoliate  invo¬ 
lucrums,  and  obtufe  leaves.  Tithymalus  characias  amyg- 
daloides.  C.  B.  P.  290.  IVood  Spurge.  ' 

22.  Euphorbia  ( Paluftris )  umbella  multifida,  fubtrifi- 
da,  bifida,  involucellis  ovatis,  foliis  lanceolatis,  ra- 
mis  fterilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  462.  Euphorbia  with  a 
multifid  umbel,  which  is  fub trifid  and  bifid ,  the  fmall  in¬ 
volucrums  oval,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  fteril  branches. 
Tithymalus  paluftris  fruticofus.  C.  B.  P.  292.  Shrubby 
Marfh  Spurge. 

13.  Euphorbia  [Orient  alls)  umbella  quinquefida,  qua- 
drifida,  dichotoma,  involucellis  fubrotundis  acutis, 
foliis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  460.  Euphorbia  with 
a  quinquefid  and  quadrifid  forked  umbel ,  a  pointed  roundijh 
involucrum ,  and  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Tithymalus  Orien¬ 
tals,  falicis  folio,  caule  purpureo,  fiore  magno. 

'  Tourn.  Cor.  2.  Eaftern  Spurge  with  a  JUillow  leaf,  a 
purple  ftalk,  and  large  flower. 

4.  Euphorbia  ( Characias )  umbella  quinquefida,  trifi- 
da  dichotoma,  involucellis  ovatis,  foliis  lanceolatis, 
capfulis  lanatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  460.  Euphorbia  with 
a  quinquefid  trifid  umbel,  dividing  by  pairs,  an  oval  in¬ 
volucrum,  fpear-fhaped  leaves  and  woolly  capfules.  Ti¬ 
thymalus  arboreus,  entile  corallino,  folio  Hyperici, 
pericarpio  barbato.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  256.  'Tree 
Spurge  with  a  red  ftalk ,  a  St.  John’s  Wort  leaf ,  and 
bearded  capfule. 

5;  Euphorbia  ( Hiberna )  umbella  fextifida,  dichotoma, 
involucellis  ovalibus,  foliis  integerrimis,  ramis  nullis 
capfulis  verrucofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  462.  Euphorbia 
with  a  fix-pointed  forked  umbel,  oval  involucrums,  entire 
leaves,  no  branches,  and  wanted  capfides.  Tithymalus 
Hibernicus  Machingboy  didus.  Mer.Pin.  Irifto  Spurge, 
called  Machingboy. 

6.  Euphorbia  ( Apios )  umbella  quinquefida,  bifida, 
involucellis  obcordatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  457.  Euphor¬ 
bia  with  a  quinquefid  bifid  umbel,  and  heart-fhaped  in¬ 
volucrums.  Tithymalus  tuberosa  pyriformi  radice. 
C.  B.  P.  292.  Spurge  with  a  tub'erous  Pear-fhaped  root. 

7.  Euphorbia  ( Aleppica )  umbella  quinquefida,  di¬ 
chotoma,  involucellis  ovato-lanceolatis  mucronatis, 
foliis  inferioribus  fetaceis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  458.  Eu¬ 
phorbia  with  a  quinquefid  forked  umbel,  oval  fpear-fhaped 
involucrums  which  are  pointed ,  and  the  lower  leaves 
briftly.  Tithymalus  Cypariffius.  Alp.  Exot.  65.  Cy- 
prefs  Spurge. 

5.  Euphorbia  [Cretica)  umbella  multifida,  bifida,  in- 
volucellis  orbiculatis,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  villofis. 
Euphorbia  with  a  multifid  bifid  umbel,  orbicular  involu¬ 
crums,  and  narrow ,  fpear-fhaped,  hairy  lea,ves.  Tithy¬ 
malus  Creticus  characias,  anguftifolius,  viilofus  & 
incanus.  Tourn.  Cor.  1.  Cretan  hFood  Spurge,  with 
narrow ,  hairy,  and  hoary  leaves. 

b  Euphorbia  ( Sylvatica )  umbella  multifida,  dichoto¬ 
ma,  involucellis  perfoliatis,  fubcordatis,  foliis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  463.  Euphorbia 
with  a  multifid  forked  umbel,  heart-ftoaped  perfoliate  invo¬ 
lucrums,  and  entire  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Tithymalus 


fylvaticus  lunato  fiore.  C.  B.  P.  290.  Wood-Spurge  with 
a  moon-fhaped  flower. 

30.  Euphorbia  ( Heterophylla )  inermis  foliis  ferratis  pe- 
tiolatis  difiormibus  ovatis  lanceolatis  panduriformibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  453-  Euphorbia  without  fpines,  having 
fawed  leaves  with  foot-ftalks  which  are  deformed ,  oval, 
fpear-fhaped,  and  like  a  fiddle.  Tithymalus  Curaffavicus, 
lalicis  &  atriplicis  foliis  variis,  caulibus  viridantibus. 
Pluk.  Aim.  396.  Spurge  from  Curaffao,  with  variable 
leaves  like  Willow  and  Orach,  and  a  green  ftalk. 

31.  Euphorbia  [Hyper  id  folia)  dichotoma,  foliis  ferratis 
ovali-oblongis  glabris,  corymbis  terminalibus,  ramis 
divaricatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  454.  Forked  Euphorbia 
with  oblong,  oval,  ftnooth,  fawed  leaves,  and  divaricated 
branches  terminated  by  umbels.  Tithymalus  eredus 
acris,  parietarim  foliis  glabris,  floribus  ad  caulim  no- 
dos  conglomeratis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  -82.  Upright  acrid 
Spurge,  with  fmooth  Pellitory  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing 
in  clufters  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalk. 

32.  Euphorbia  ( Ocymoides )  inermis,  herbacea,  ramofa, 
foliis,  fubcordatis  integerrimis  petiolatis  floribus  fo- 
litariis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  453-  Branching  herbaceous  Eu¬ 
phorbia  without  fpines,  having  entire  heart-fhaped  leaves 
with  foot-ftalks,  and  Jingle  flowers.  Tithymalus  Arne- 
ricanus,  eredus,  annuus,  ramofilfimus  ocymi  caryo- 
phyllati  foliis.  Houft.  MSS.  Upright ,  annual ,  branching 
Spurge  of  America,  with  leaves  like  fmall  Bafil. 

The  firft  fort  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  true 
Euphorbium  of  the  ancients,  and  as  fuch  hath  been 
direded  for  medicinal  ufe ;  but  it  is  from  the  fecond 
fort,  that  the  drug  now  imported  under  that  title  in 
England  is  taken.  Dr.  Linnmus  fuppofes  the  fourth 
to  be  the  fort  which  fhould  be  ufed,  though  as  they 
are  all  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  it  may  be  in¬ 
different  which  of  them  that  drug  is  taken  from, 
which  is  the  infpiffated  juice  of  the  plant. 

The  firft  fort  hath  a  triangular,  compreffed,  fucculent 
ftalk,  which  is  jointed,  and  rifes  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  irregular  twilling 
branches,  which  are  for  the  molt  part  three-cornered^ 
but  have  fometimes  only  two,  and  at  others  four  an¬ 
gles  ;  they  are  compreffed,  fucculent,  and  fpread  out 
on  every  fide  the  ftalk ;  thefe  have  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches  a  few  Ihort  roundilh  leaves,  which 
foon  fall  off ;  and  near  thefe  come  out  now  and  then 
a  few  flowers,  which  have  five  thick  whitifh  petals, 
with  a  large  three-cornered  germen  in  the  center ; 
thefe  foon  drop  off  without  having  any  feeds.  It  grows 
naturally  in  India,  from  whence  the  plants  were 
brought  to  the  gardens  in  Holland,  and  have  fines 
been  communicated  to  molt  of  the  curious  gardens  in 
Europe. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands, 
from  whence  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  the  Eu- 
phorbium  which  is  imported  in  England,  is  now 
brought,  and  is  the  infpiffated  juice  of  this  plant.  In 
its  native  country  this  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet  or  more,  but  in  England  it  is  rarely  feen  more 
than  fix  or  leven  ;  nor  is  it  of  any  advantage  to  have 
them  fo  tall  here,  becaufe  they  fend  out  many  branches 
which  are  large  and  fucculent,  fo  render  the  plants 
too  heavy  to  be  eafily  removed.  This  hath  a  very 
thick,  green,  fucculent  ftalk,  which  has  four  or  five 
large  angles  or  corners,  clofely  armed  with  black 
crooked  Ipines,  which  come  out  by  pairs  at  every  in¬ 
denture  :  the  ftalks  fend  out  from  every  fide  large 
fucculent  branches  of  the  fame  form,  which  extend  to 
the  diftance  of  two  or  three  feet,  then  turn  their  ends 
upwards,  fo  that  when  the  plants  are  well  grown, 
they  have  fome  refemblance  to  a  branched  chandelier ; 
thefe  have  no  leaves,  but  are  clofely  armed  with  black 
fpines  like  the  ftalks ;  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
come  out  the  flowers,  which  are  fhaped  like  thole  of 
the  firft  fort. 

The  third  fort  hath  a  naked  three-cornered  ftalk 
which  is  compreffed,  fending  out  a  great  number  of 
branches  which  grow  erect,  and  join  up  to  the  main 
ftalk ;  thefe  are  generally  three-cornered,  but  fome 
vary  to  four;  they  are  jointed  and  armed  with  fhort 
crooked  fpines,  but  have  no  leaves,  nor  do  the 
6  plants 
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plants  produce  flowers  here.  This  grows  naturally  in 

Thefourth  fort  puts  out  many  ftalks  juft  ^We  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  which  are  thick,  fucculep, 
and  roundi (h,  having  eight  or  ten  angles  wh 1 they 
are  young,  but  as  they  grow  old  they  loie  then  D 
and  become  round  ;  the  branches  grow  diftorted  and 
irregular,  firft  horizontal,  and  afterward  turn  upward; 
they  are  armed  with  fmall  crooked  fpines  on  their 
angles,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  come 
out  the  flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and  a  greem 
white,  lhaped  like  thole  of  the  fecond  fort.  1  his  grows 

naturally  in  India.  _  „  .r  •  , 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India  •,  this  riles  wi 
a  fcong  upright  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high  which 
hath  irregular  angles,  and  protuberances  which  are 
oblique  to  the  angles ,  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  is 
naked,  the  upper  part  is  branching,  and  the  branches 
are  armed  with  crooked  lpines ;  at' every  protube¬ 
rance,  and  at  the  top,  they  are  garmlhed  with  oblone 
leaves  of  a  lucid  green,  which  are  very  fmooth,  ei  - 
tire,  and  rounded  at  their  ends  •,  thefe  fall  ofi,  and 
the  plants  remain  naked  for  fome  months,  and  then 
the  flowers  come  out,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  branches, 
and  are  of  a  greenilh  white  colour-,  the  leaves  come 
out  in  the  autumn,  and  fall  off  in  the  fpring. 

The  fixth  fort  riles  with  a  roundifh,  upright,  luccu- 
lent  ftalk  about  three  feet  high,  putting  out  feveral 
branches  on  the  fide  of  the  fame  form  ;  thefe  have 
feven  angles  or  furrows,  which  are  armed  with  long, 
Angle,  black  thorns ;  at  the  end  of  which  come  out 
fmall  flowers,  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  of  the 
other  forts,  and  are  fometimes  lucceeded  by  fmall 
fruit. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  thick,  roundilh,  fucculent 
ftalks,  which  are  fcaly ;  thefe  fend  out  many  branches 
from  their  fides  of  the  fame  form,  which  are  twifted, 
and  run  one  over  another,  fo  as  to  appear  like  a  par¬ 
cel  of  ferpents  coming  out  from  the  ftalks,  from 
whence  it  had  the  appellation  of  Medufa’s  Head. 
The  ends  of  the  branches  are  garnilhed  with  narrow, 
thick,  fucculent  leaves,  which  drop  off,  and  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  branches  the  flowers  come  out ; 
thefe  are  white,  and  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  of 
the  other  fpecies,  but  larger,  and  are  frequently  fuc- 
ceeded  by  round  fmooth  capfules  with  three  cells 
each  including  a  Angle  roundilh  feed. 

The  eighth  fort  hath  roundifh  ftalks,  which  fwell  out 
like  a  belly  in  the  middle,  and  have  knobbed  angles, 
between  which  come  out  long  fpines  which  are  ftrait ; 
thefe  ftalks  rife. two  feet  high,  and  put  out  a  few 
branches  on  their  fide  of  the  fame  form ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  fitting 
clofe  upon  the  angles ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellowifh 
green  colour,  and  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies. 

The  ninth  fort  hath  ftalks  and  branches  very  like 
thofe  of  the  fourth,  but  much  flenderer ;  the  fpines 
of  this  are  Angle,  and  thofe  of  the  other  double ;  and 
the  ends  of  the  branches  are  clofely  g-arnilhed  with 
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flowers  on  every  angle,  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
fourth  fort. 

The  tenth  fort  hath  a  thick  Ihort  ftalk,  which  feldom 
rifes  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  from  which 
come  out  a  great  number  of  nailing  branches  which 
are  (lender,  and  grow  about  a  foot  in  length  -,  thefe 
intermix  with  each  other  like  thofe  of  the  feventh 
fort,  but  they  are  much  fmaller,  and  do  not  grow 
near  fo  long,  but  have  the  fame  appearance,  from 
whence  it  is  called  Little  Medufa’s  Head :  the  ends 
of  thefe  branches  are  befet  with  narrow  leaves,  be¬ 
tween  which  the  flowers  come  out,  which  are  white, 
and  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies. 

The  eleventh  fort  rifes  with  a  taper  ftalk  fix  or  feven 
inches  high,  Tending  out  from  the  top  a  few  taper 
branches,  which  fpread  out  on  every  fide ;  thefe  are 
not  lcaly,  like  thofe  of  the  laft  fort,  but  taper,  and 
garnilhed  at  their  ends  with  feveral  fmall  narrow 
leaves  which  drop  off.  This  fort  hath  not  yet  flowered 
here,  having  been  but  a  Ihort  time  in  England. 
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The  twelfth  fort  hath  a  Ihort  thick  ftalk,  which  never 
rifes  three  inches  high,  fo  that  the  branches  fpread 
on  the  furface  of  the  ground ;  thefe  feldom  grow  . 
more  than  fix  inches  long,  and  their  fcales  fwell  into 
a  fort  of  protuberances  which  are  fquare ;  they  have 
no  leaves,  and  very  rarely  produce  flowers  in  England, 
but  has  been  long  an  inhabitant  in  the  gardens. 

The  thirteenth  fort  is  very  like  the  feventh,  but  the 
ftalks  never  rife  more  than  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches 
high,  fo  that  the  branches  fpread  out  near  the  ground ; 
thefe  are  alfo  much  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  feventh, 
but  have  the  fame  appearance,  and  are  garnilhed  with 
narrow  leaves  at  their  end,  which  fall  off  as  the 
branches  are  extended  in  length  :  this  produces  a  great 
number  of  fmall  white  flowers  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  which  are  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies,  and  are  frequently  lucceeded  by  round  fmooth 
capfules  with  three  cells,  including  one  or  two 
roundilh  feeds  which  ripen  here. 

Thefe  forts  have  been  by  moft  of  the  modern  bota- 
nifts  ranged  under  the  title  of  Euphorbium,  and  have 
been  diftinguilhed  from  the  Tithymali,  more  from 
the  ftrudure  and  outward  appearance  of  the  plants, 
than  any  real  difference  in  their  charaders,  as  hath 
been  before  obferved  ;  but  as  the  number  of  fpecies 
of  thofe  commonly  called  Spurge  was  very  great,  fo 
many  of  the  writers  were  willing  to  feparate  the  Eu¬ 
phorbia  from  that  genus,  to  leffen  the  number  of 
fpecies. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  many  curious  gardens, 
more  for  the  oddnefs  of  their  ftrudure,  than  any  ' 
real  beauty  ;  but  being  fo  extremely  different  in  their 
form,  from  almoft  any  plants  of  European  produdion,  j 
many  curious  perfons  have  been  induced  to  preferve 
the  feveral  forts  in  their  gardens. 

They  are  all  of  them  full  of  a  milky  acrid  juice,  which 
flows  out  on  their  being  wounded  in  any  part ;  this 
juice  will  blifter  the  flefh,  if  it  happen  to  lie  upon 
any  tender  part  for  a  Ihort  time,  and  will  burn  li-  J 
nen  almoft  as  bad  as  aqua  fortis,  therefore  the  plants  : 
Ihould  be  handled  with  great  caution  nor  Ihould  the 
ends  of  their  branches  be  ever  bruifed  or  injured;  for 
if  they  are,  it  frequently  occafions  their  rotting  down 
to  the  next  joint,  and  fometimes  will  deftroy  the  whole 
plant,  if  thofe  injured  branches  are  not  cut  off  in  time; 
fo  that  whenever  the  branches  appear  to  have  been  in¬ 
jured,  the  fooner  they  are  cut  from  the  plants,  the 
lefs  danger  there  will  be  of  their  fullering  from  it;  nor 
ihould  any  of  the  branches  be  cut  between  the  joints, 
for  the  fame  reafon. 

Moft  of  thefe  plants  were  firft  brought  to  Europe  by 
the  Dutch,  who  have  been  very  curious  to  introduce 
great  numbers  of  plants  from  India,  and  alfo  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  from  the  latter  there  hath 
been  a  very  great  variety  of  curious  plants  of  late 
years  brought  to  Europe,  many  of  which  produce 
very  elegant  flowers,  and  are  the  greateft  ornaments  of 
the  conlervatory  in  the  winter  and  fpring  feafons.  i 
Thefe  have  been  brought  over  in  feeds,  but  the  dif- 1 
ferent  kinds  of  Euphorbia  came  over  moft  of  them 
in  plants  or  cuttings ;  for  thefe  may  be  eafily  tranl-  j 
ported  to  any  diftance,  if  either  of  them  are  put  up  j 
in  boxes,  with  any  foft  dry  package,  to  prevent  their  ^ 
being  bruifed,  or  their  fpines  from  wounding  each  I 
other,  and  kept  from  moifture  and  cold;  with  this  I 
care  they  may  be  kept  fix  months  out  of  the  ground, I 
and  if  carefully  planted  will  take  root,  and  thrive  as 
well  as  if  they  had  been  newly  taken  from  the  old  I 
plants,  or  out  of  the  ground  but  a  Ihort  time;  whicbl 
is  a  much  more  expeditious  method  of  obtaining  the! 
plants  than  from  feeds,  when  they  can  be  procured.  ^ 
The  greateft  part  of  thefe  fucculent  plants  grow  na-j 
turally  upon  barren  rocky  places,  or  in  dry  Candy  J 
foils,  where  few  other  plants  will  thrive ;  thereforfj 
they  Ihould  never  be  planted  in  rich  or  loamy  carti  | 
here,  nor  fuffered  to  receive  much  wet,  which  w:l| 
caufe  them  to  rot.  The  bell  mixture  of  earth  fof 
thefe  plants  is  about  a  fourth  part  of  fcreened  hmel 
rubbilh,  a  fourth  part  of  fea-fand,  and  hall  of  hgk 
frefh  earth  from  a  common  ;  thefe  Ihould  be  mixet 
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well  together,  and  frequently  turned  over  before  it 
it  ufed,  that  the  parts  may  be  incorporated,  and  the 
icompoft  fweetened  by  being  expofed  to  the  air.  If 
this  mixture  is  prepared  a  year  before  it  is  wanted,  it 
will  be  the  better,  that  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
winter’s  froft  and  the  fummer’s  heat  to  mellow  it ;  and 
the  oftener  it  is  turned  over,  and  the  fmaller  the 
heaps  are  in  which  it  is  laid,  the  air  will  penetrate  it 
better,  and  render  it  more  fit  for  ufe. 

Thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
Ihould  be  taken  from  the  old  plants  in  June  •,  thefe 
muft  be  cut  at  a  joint,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  When 
thefe  cuttings  are  taken  off,  the  milky  juice  of  the 
old  plants  will  flow  out  in  plenty  •,  therefore  there 
Ihould  be  fome  dry  earth  or  fand  applied  upon  the 
wounded  part,  which  will  harden  and  (lop  the  fap ; 
and  the  wounded  part  of  the  cuttings  fhould  alfo  be 
rubbed  in  fand,  or  dry  earth,  for  the  fame  purpofe ; 
then  the  cuttings  fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry  part  of  the 
ftove,  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  and  fome  of  thofe 
whofe  branches  are  large  and  very  fucculent,  may  lie 
three  weeks  or  more  before  they  are  planted,  that 
their  wounds  may  be  healed  and  hardened,  otherwife 
they  will  rot.  When  the  cuttings  are  planted,  they 
fhould  be  each  put  into  a  fmall  halfpenny  pot,  laying 
ftones  or  rubbifh  in  the  bottom,  and  filling  the  pots 
with  the  mixture  before  diredted ;  then  plunge  the 
pots  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  if  the  weather  is 
very  hot,  the  glaffes  of  the  hot-bed  fhould  be  fhaded 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  cuttings  fhould  be 
gently  watered  once  or  twice  a  week,  according  as  the 
earth  may  dry  :  in  about  fix  weeks  or  two  months  the 
cuttings  will  have  put  out  roots,  fo  if  the  bed  is  not  very 
warm,  the  plants  may  continue  there,  provided  they 
have  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  otherwife 
it  will  be  better  to  remove  them  into  the  ftove,  where 
they  may  be  hardened  before  the  winter  •,  for  if  they 
are  too  much  drawn  in  fummer,  they  are  very  apt  to 
decay  in  winter,  unlefs  they  are  very  carefully  ma¬ 
naged.  During  the  fummer  feafon,  thefe  plants  fhould 
be  gently  watered  two  or  three  times  a  week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon ;  but  in  winter 
they  muft  not  be  watered  oftener  than  once  a  week, 
and  it  fhould  be  given  more  fparingly  at  that  feafon, 
efpecially  if  the  ftove  is  not  warm :  the  firft  fort  will 
require  more  warmth  “in  the  winter  than  any  of  the 
other,  as  alfo  lefs  water  at  that  feafon.  This,  if  well 
managed,  will  grow  feven  or  eight  feet  high  ;  but  the 
plants  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  ftove,  giving 
them  a  large  (hare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  and  in 
winter  the  ftove  fhould  be  kept  in  a  temperate  degree 
of  warmth. 

The  fixth  fort  is  at  prefent  the  moft  rare  in  England : 
the  plants  of  this  fort,  which  have  been  procured 
from  Holland,  have  been  moft  of  them  deftroyed  by 
placing  them  in  ftoves,  where,  by  the  heat,  they  have 
in  one  day  turned  black,  and  rotted  immediately 
after.  This  fort  will  thrive  well  if  placed  in  a  dry 
airy  glafs-cafe  with  Ficoides,  and  other  fucculent 
plants  in  the  winter,  where  they  may  have  free  air 
in  mild  weather,  and  be  protedled  from  froft;  in 
fummer  the  plants  of  this  fort  may  be  expofed  in  the 
open  air,  in  a  warm  fituation,  but  fhould  be  fereened 
from  much  wet :  with  this  treatment,  the  plants  will 
thrive  much  better  than  when  they  are  more  tenderly 
nurfed. 

The  feventh,  eighth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  forts,  are  alfo  pretty  hardy,  fo  will  live  in 
a  good  glafs-cafe  in  winter  without  fire,  provided  the 
froft  is  kept  entirely  out,  and  in  fummer  they  may 
be  placed  abroad  in  a  warm  fituation :  as  thefe  are 
very  fucculent  plants,  they  fhould  not  have  too  much 
wet ;  therefore,  if  the  fummer  fhould  prove  very 
moift,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  place  thefe  plants 
under  fome  fhelter,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air, 
and  be  fereened  from  the  rain,  otherwife  by  receiv¬ 
ing  too  much  wet  in  fummer  they  will  rot  in  winter. 
The  feventh  fort  will  require  to  be  fupported,  other- 
wife  the  weight  of  the  branches  will  draw  them  upon 
the  pots ;  and,  by  training  of  the  Items  up  to  flakes, 
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they  will  grow  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  a  great 
number  of  fide  branches  will  be  produced ;  thefe; 
being  very  fucculent  and  heavy,  are  very  apt  to  draw 
down  the  Item  if  it  hath  not  fupport. 

The  following  forts  have  been,  by  all  the  writers  on 
botany,  placed  under  the  title  of  Tithymalus ;  but 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  forts  fhould,  according 
to  their  own  diftindtion,  have  been  placed  in  the 
genus  of  Euphorbium,  becaufe  they  are  as  deftitute 
of  leaves  as  moft  of  the  fpecies  which  they  have  there 
placed. 

The  fourteenth  fort,rifes  with  a  taper  fucculent  flail: 
to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  fending  out 
many  branches  of  the  fame  form,  which  fubdivide 
into  many  fmaller  ;  thefe  are  jointed  but  at  a  great  dif- 
tance ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
having  a  few  fmall  leaves  at  their  extremities,  which 
foonrfall  off.  As  the  plants  grow  older,  their  flalks 
become  ftronger  and  lefs  fucculent,  efpecially  toward 
the  bottom,  where  they  turn  to  a  brown  colour,  and 
become  a  little  woody.  The  branches  grow  diffufed 
and  intermix  with  each  other,  fo  form  a  fort  of  bufh 
toward  the  top,  but  this  doth  not  produce  flowers 
here. 

The  fifteenth  fort  fends  out  a  great  number  of  (lender 
taper  flalks  of  a  dark  green  colour,  which  are 
fmooth,  and  twill:  about  each  other,  or  any  neigh¬ 
bouring  fupport,  whereby  they  will  rife  to  the  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  putting  out  fmaller  branches 
upward,  which  alfo  twine  and  intermix  with  the  other 
flalks ;  they  are  naked,  having  no  leaves,  nor  do  the 
plants  flower  in  England.  Thefe  grow  in  India. 

The  fixteenth  fort  fends  out  many  taper  fucculent 
flalks  from  the  root,  which  rife  about  four  feet  high  ; 
they  a.e  flender  and  weak,  fo  require  fupport  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  falling  to  the  ground ;  thefe  have  a  light 
green  bark,  and  their  lower  parts  are  naked,  but  their 
upper  parts  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves,  which 
are  fmooth,  entire,  and  placed  alternate  on  every  fide 
the  flalks  :  the  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufters 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  they  are  of  a  yellowifh 
green  colour,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  fmooth 
round  fruit,  but  the  feeds  rarely  ,  ripen  in  England. 
This  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  African  fhore  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  fome  of  the 
iflands  of  the  Weft-Indies,  and  alfo  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent  there.  I  received  fpecimens  of  this  fort  from 
the  ifland  of  Tobago,  and  alfo  from  Carthagena, 
where  the  plants  were  growing  in  plenty,  the  Dutch 
gardens  were  furnifhed  with  it  from  Curaflao,  where 
it  alfo  grows  naturally.  This  hath  an  upright  ftalk, 
which  riles  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet,  covered 
with  a  light  brown  bark,  and  divides  upward  into 
many  branches;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  roundifh 
leaves,  which  are  indented  at  their  ends,  and  have 
foot-ftalks  :  they  are  fmooth  and  of  a  beautiful  green, 
but  fall  away  in  winter,  fo  that  in  the  fpring  they  are 
almoft  naked ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  end  of 
the  branches,  they  are  yellow  and  fmall,  foon  falling 
away  without  having  any  fruit  fucceed  them  here* 
Thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Euphorbiums,  and  the  plants  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way,  as  hath  been  diredled  for 
them. 

The  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  feventeenth  forts,  are 
tender,  fo  require  a  ftove ;  thefe  muft  have  the  fame 
treatment  as  the  tender  kinds  of  Euphorbiums,  but 
the  fixteenth  fort  will  live  in  a  common  green-houfe 
in  winter,  and  may  be  expofed  abroad  in  the  fummer. 
The  eighteenth  fort  (lands  in  tjiylift  ofr  medicinal 
plants,  but  is  rarely  ufed  in  England  at  prefent ;  this 
is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perifhes  after  the  feeds  are 
ripe.  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  the  fouth  of 
France,  and  where  it  is  allowed  to  fcatter  its  feeds 
in  a  garden,  becomes  a  weed  here.  This  rifes  with 
an  upright  fucculent  ftalk  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  garnilhed  with  oblong  fmooth  leaves  which  are 
placed  oppofite,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  llalks ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  divides  by  pairs  into  fmaller  forked 
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branches,  and  from  the  fork  between  thefe dmfionS 
come  out  the  umbels  of  Bowers,  each  fork  having 
one-,  that  which  is  fituated  in  the  firft  divifion  bang 
the  largeft,  and  thofe  in  the  upper  the  fmalleft.  I  ne 
flowers  are  of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour  ;  they  appear  in 
Tune  and  July,  and  the  fruit  follows  foon  alter  which 
is  divided  into  three  lobes,  and  has  three  cells,  each 
containing  one  roundifh  feed,  which  is  caft  out  at  a 
diftance  by  the  elafticity  of  the  pods.  _  This  lort 
will  propagate  itfelf  fall:  enough  when  it  is  once  in¬ 
troduced  into  gardens,  fo  requires  no  care  but  to  keep 
it  clean  from  weeds. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  louth  ot 
France,  in  Spain,  and  Italy.  This  fends  out  many 
trailing  branches  from  the  root,  which  grow  about  a 
foot  long,  lying  upon  the  ground,  which  are  clolely 
garnifhed  with  thick  fucculent  leaves  •,  thefe  are  Hat, 
fhort,  and  pointed  ;  they  fpread  open  on  every  fide 
the  branches,  and  are  placed  alternate,  fitting  dole  to 
.  the  ftalks :  the  flowers  are  produced  in  large  umbels 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  the  involucrum  ot  the 
principal  umbel  is  compofed  of  feveral  oval-pointed 
leaves,  but  thofe  of  the  fmall  umbels  have  only  two 
heart-fhaped  concave  leaves,  whofe  borders  are  rough; 
the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  three 
feeds,  inclofed  in  a  roundifh  capfule  with  three  cells. 
This  plant  will  continue  two  or  three  years  upon  a 
dry  warm  foil,  and  will  ripen  feeds  annually;  which, 
if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up, 
and  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds. 

The  twentieth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  and  in 
feveral  iflands  of  the  Archipelago ;  this  rifes  with  an 
upright  branching  Item  to  the  height  of  four  feet ; 
the  leaves  of  this  are  oblong  and  pointed,  and  are 
placed  alternate  on  the  branches ;  the  flowers  come 
out  in  umbels  from  the  fork  between  the  branches  ; 
they  are  fmall  and  yellow,  and  are  rarely  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and  requires  a 
little  prote&ion  from  the  froft  in  winter. 

The  twenty-firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  woods 
in  many  parts  of  England;  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk 
three  feet  higfi ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  fo  form  a  long  fpike ;  the 
empalements  are  of  a  greenifh  yellow,  and  the  petals 
black,  fo  they  make  an  odd  appearance.  It  flowers 
in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July.  If  the  feeds 
of  this  are  fown  under  trees  in  the  autumn,  the 
plants  will  rife  the  following  fpring,  and  require  no 
culture. 

The  twenty-fecond  fort  Hands  in  the  lift  of  medi¬ 
cinal  plants  by  the  title  of  Efula  major,  but  at  pre- 
fent  is  feldom  ufed :  this  grows  naturally  in  France 
and  Germany  upon  marfhy  places,  where  it  rifes 
three  or  four  feet  high.  It  hath  a  perennial  root, 
by  which  it  may  be  propagated  better  than  by  feeds, 
which  feldom  grow,  unlefs  they  are  fown  foon  after 
they  are  ripe. 

The  twenty-third  fort  was  difeovered  in  the  Levant, 
by  Dr.  Tournefort,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  the  royal 
garden  at  Paris ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which 
arife  many  fucculent  ftalks  three  feet  high,  covered 
with  a  purple  bark,  and  garnifhed  with  oblong  fmooth 
leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Willow,  of  a  dark  green 
colour.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  divide,  and  in 
the  fork  is  fituated  an  umbel  of  flowers  of  a  greenifh 
yellow  colour,  which  are  fucceeded  by  round  cap¬ 
fules  with  three  cells,  each  containing  a  Angle  feed. 
It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  Auguft ; 
this  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  or 
by  fowing  the  feeds  in  autumn.  The  plant  is  hardy, 
fo  will  endure  the  greateft  cold  of  this  country,  if  it 
is  planted  in  a  dry  foil. 

The  twenty-fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  this  rifes 
with  feveral  ftirubby  ftalks  to  the  height  of  five  or 
nx  teet,  having  a  red  bark,  and  are  garniflied  with 
oblong,  fmooth,  blunt  leaves,  which  are  placed  alter¬ 
nate.  The  flowers  grow  in  fmall  umbels  from  the 
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divifion  of  their  branches  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  capfules,  which  are  rough, 
having  three  cells  like  the  other  fpecies.  This  is 
eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  during  any  of  the  fum¬ 
mer  months,  and  requires  prote&ion  from  the  froft 
in  winter. 

The  twenty-fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Ireland, 
from  whence  the  roots  have  been  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  this  hath  thick  fibrous  roots,  which  fend  up 
feveral  Angle  unbranched  ftalks  about  a  foot  high, 
garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves,  placed  alternate  on 
every  fide.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  um- 
bels  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  yellow,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  rough  warted  capfules  with  three 
cells ;  it  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Au- 
guft.  This  may  be  propagated  by  the  roots,  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  Ib^dy  flotation  and  a  moift 
foil. 

This  plant  was  almoft  the  only  phyfic  ufed  by  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Ireland  formerly  ;  but  fince  the 
ule  of  mercury  has  been  known  to  them,  the  other 
has  been  generally  negledted. 

The  twenty-fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant; 
this  hath  a  knobbed  Pear-fbaped  root,  from  which 
arife  two  or  three  ftalks  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves,  which  are  hairy, 
placed  alternate  on  every  fide  the  ftalk.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  umbels  from  the  divifions  of  the  ' 
ftalk ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour,  and 
are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  here  ;  it  may  be  propa-  - 
gated  by  offsets,  fent  out  from  the  main  root ;  thefe 
may  be  taken  off  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  fhady 
fituation,  where  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  the 
full  fun. 

The  twenty-feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  Aleppo, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Levant ;  this  hath  a  peren¬ 
nial  creeping  root,  by  which  it  multiplies  very  fall 
where  it  is  once  eftablifhed.  The  ftalks  of  this  rife  a 
foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  narrow,  , 
ftiff,  and  briftly ;  but  thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalk  are  fhaped  like  the  narrow-leaved  Myrtle.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  umbels  from'  the  divi¬ 
fions  of  the  ftalk ;  they  are  yellow,  and  appear  in 
June,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  this  country. 
The  roots  of  this  fhould  be  confined  in  pots ;  for 
when  they  are  planted  in  the  full  ground,  they  creep 
about  to  a  great  diftance. 

/  The  twenty-eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts 
of  the  Levant,  and  alfo  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
feeds  of  this  were  brought  me  from  Scanderoon,  by  ; 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  who  found  the  plants  grow¬ 
ing  plentifully  there  ;  and  he  affured  me,  that  hefaw 
the  inhabitants  wounding  of  thefe  plants,  and  colleft- 
ing  their  milky  juice,  which  they  mixed  up  with  the 
Scammony  to  fend  abroad. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  fince  fent  me  from  Por¬ 
tugal,  by  Robert  More,  Efq;  who  found  the  plants 
growing  there  naturally,  but  this  plant  had  been  many  j 
years  before  an  inhabitant  in  the  Englifh  gardens ;  this  ; 
rifes  with  a  purple  fhrubby  ftalk  near  three  feet  high,  j 
which  is  garnifhed  with  narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  hairy  -I 
leaves,  fet  clofely  on  the  ftalk  alternately  on  every  . 
fide  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by  urn- >■ 
bels  of  flowers,  which  form  a  fort  of  fpike.  The  j 
greater  umbels  are  multifid,  but  the  fmall  ones  are  bi- 1 
fid.  The  involucrums  of  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and ; 
the  petals  of  the  flowers  black  ;  thefe  appear  in  May,  | 
and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  July  :  the  I 
young  plants  which  have  been  lately  raifed  from  feeds,  I 
are  generally  very  fruitful,  but  the  old  ones,  and  thofe  I 
raifed  by  cuttings  are  barren  ;  this  may  be  propagated  1 
by  feeds,  or  from  cuttings,  and  will  live  abroad  i-.l 
planted  in  a  dry  rubbifhy  foil  and  a  warm  fituation, I 
otherwife  they  are  frequently  killed  by  levere  froft.  * 
The  twenty-ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  found 
ofFrance,  in  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  this  is  a  biennial  plant,! 
from  whofe  root  arife  two  or  three  ftalks,  which  growl 
two  or  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped t 
leaves,  which  are  entire.  The  umbels  of  flowers  arife!’' 
from  the  divifion  of  the  branches  ;  the  involucrums! 
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fe  heart- fti aped,  and  furround  the  pedicle  with  their 
iafe  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  appear  in  June, 
"he  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  •,  which,  if  permitted  to 
latter,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  require  no  other 
are  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds ;  this  mull 
ave  a  lhady  fltuation. 

fhe  thirtieth  fort  grows  naturally  at  L. a  Verauruz, 
rom  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  me  the  feeds; 
his  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  from  two  to 
hree  feet  high.  The  leaves  of  thefe  are  iometimes 
! arrow  and  entire,  at  other  times  oval,  and  divided  in 
he  middle,  almoft  to  the  midrib,  in  lhape  of  a  fiddle  ; 
hey  alfo  vary  in  their  colour,  fome  being  inclinable 
o  purple,  others  of  a  light  green  ;  they  are  fawed  on 
heir  edges,  and  ftand  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
lowers  are  produced  in  fmall  umbels  at  the  end  of 
he  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  greenifh  white,  and  are 
ucceeded  by  fmall  round  capfules  with  three  cells, 
rhe  thirty-firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  molt  of  the 
(lands  in  the  Weft-Indies;  this  is  an  annual  plant, 
vhich  rifes  with  a  branching  ftalk  about  two  feet 
ngh,  garnilhed  with  oblong,  oval,  fmooth  leaves, 
vhich  are  fawed  on  the  edges.  The  flowers  grow 
n  fmall  umbels  at  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves, 
rathered  into  clofe  bunches  ;  thefe  are  white,  and 
re  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  capfules,  inclofing  three 
beds. 

rhe  feeds  of  the  thirty-fecond  fort  were  fent  me 
rom  La  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  ;  this 
b  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk 
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-^ABA.  Tourn.  Iflft.  R.  H.  391.  tab.  212.  Vi- 
J  cia.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  782.  The  Bean;  in 
*  French,  F'eve. 

The  Characters  are, 

’’he  flower  hath  a  tubulous  empalement  of  one  leaf 
vhicb  is  cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  brim ;  the  three  lower 
egments  being  long ,  and  the  two  upper  are  very  fir  or  t.  Fhe 
lower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind.  Fhe  ftandard  is  large , 
>val ,  and  indented  at  the  end ;  the  two  fides  turn  back¬ 
yard,  after  fome  time ;  it  hath  two  oblong  ere  ft  wings , 
vhich  inclofe  the  keel ,  being  much  longer.  Fhe  keel  is 
hort ,  fuelling,  arid  clofely  covers  the  parts  of  generation ; 
hefe  are  joined  in  one  column,  almoft  to  the  top  where 
hey  are  divided ;  the  nine  ftamina  are  in  three  parts ,  and 
me  Jl ands  feparate ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  roundifh  re- 
' lined  fummits.  At  the  bottom  is  fituated  an  oblong  corn¬ 
er  effed  germen,  fupporting  a  fhort  angular  ftyle ,  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  ftigma,  which  is  bearded  on  the  two  fides. 
the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  long ,  comprejfed ,  leathery 
rod,  having  one  cell,  filled  with  comprefj'ed  kidney -fbaped 
feeds. 

Pournefort  ranges  this  genus  of  plants  in  the  fecond 
e&ion  of  his  tenth  clafs,  which  includes  the  herbs 
with  a  butterfly  flower,  whofe  pointal  turns  to  a  long 
)od  with  one  cell.  This  is  in  the  third  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  in  which  he  places  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina,  joined  in  two 
oodies ;  and  he  joins  it  to  his  genus  of  Vicia,  fo  he 
makes  only  a  fpecific  difference  between  them ;  but  as 
he  Bean  hath  a  comprefied  leathery  pod  and  kidney- 
haped  feeds,  and  the  Vetch  a  fwellingpod  with  round 
eeds,  they  fhould  be  ieparated.  . 
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about  a  foot  high,  dividing  into  a  great  number  of 
branches,  which  fpread  very  v/ide  on  every  fide, 
garnifhed  with  roundifh,  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which 
are  entire,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  divifions  of  the 
ftalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  capfules,  contain¬ 
ing  three  feeds. 

The  laft  three  forts  are  annual ;  the  feeds  of  thefe  muft 
be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  ihould  be  each  planted 
in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into 
the  hot- bed  again,  and  muft  afterward  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  annual  plants  from 
warm  countries. 

EUPHRASIA.  Eyebright. 

This  is  a  medicinal  plant,  which  grows  naturally  in 
the  fields  and  commons  in  moft  parts  of  England,  al¬ 
ways  among  grafs,  heath,  furz,  or  fome  other  cover, 
and  will  not  grow  when  thefe  are  cleared  from  about 
it ;  nor  will  the  feeds  grow  when  they  are  fown  in  a 
garden ;  for  which  reafon  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader 
with  a  defcription,  or  any  farther  account  of  it,  than 
that  the  herb-women  fupply  the  markets  with  it  in 
plenty  from  the  fields. 

EXCORTIC  ATI  ON  [excorticatio,  Lath]  a 
pulling  or  peeling  off  the  outward  bark  of  trees. 

EXOTICS  [exotica.  Lath]  Exotic  plants  are  fuch 
as  are  natives  of  foreign  countries. 
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There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  Garden  Bean,  which 
are  known  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  gardeners,  but 
do  not  effentially  differ'  from  each  other ;  fo  I  fhall 
not  enumerate  them  as  diftindt  fpecies,  nor  join 
thefe  to  the  Horfe  Bean,  as  fome  have  done,  who  have 
fuppofed  them  to  be  but  one  fpecies ;  for,  front  hav¬ 
ing  cultivated  them  more  than  forty  years,  without 
findingthe  Garden  Bean  degenerateto  the  Horfe  Bean, 
or  the  latter  improving  to  the  former,  I  conclude 
they  are  diftindt  fpecies. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  the  Garden  Beans,  novr 
cultivated  in  the  kitchen-gardens  in  England,  which 
differ  in  fize  and  fhape ;  fome  of  them  producing  their 
pods  much  earlier  in  the  year  than  others,  for  which 
they  are  greatly  efteemed  by  the  gardeners,  whofe  pro¬ 
fit  arifes  from  their  early  crops  of  moft  efculent  plants ; 
therefore  they  are  Very  careful  to  improve  all  thofe  Va¬ 
rieties  which  have  a  tendency  to  be  fit  for  the  markets 
firft;  but  as  many  forts  of  feeds,  when  cultivated  long 
in  the  fame  land,  are  apt  to  degenerate,  fo  new  feeds 
Ihould  be  annually  procured,  'either  from  abroad,  or 
fome  diftant  fituation,  where  the  foil  is  of  a  different 
nature,  by  which  change  many  of  the  varieties  may 
be  continued  in  perfection. 

I  fhall  begin  with  the  Garden  Bean,  called  by  the 
botanifts,  Faba  major  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Horfe 
Bean,  which  they  have  titled  Faba  minor  feu  Equina; 
and  I  fhall  only  mention  the  names  of  each,  by  which 
they  are  known  among  the  gardeners,  placing  them 
according  to  their  time  of  ripening  for  the  table. 

The  Mazagan  Bean  is  the  firft  and  beft  fort  of  darly 
Beans  at  prefent  known ;  thefe  are  brought  from  a  fet- 
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tlemcnt  of  the  Portuguefe  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  juft 
without  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar  ;  the  feeds  of  this 
fort  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Horfe  Bean  •,  and 
as  the  Portuguefe  are  but  flovenly  gardeners,  there 
is  commonly  a  great  number  ot  bad  feeds  among 
them.  If  this  fort  is  fown  in  October,  under  a  warm 
hedge,  pale,  or  wall,  and  carefully  earthed  up  when 
the  plants  are  advanced,  they  will  be  fit  for  the  table 
by  the  middle  of  May.  The  ftems  of  this  fort  are 
very  (lender,  therefore,  if  they  are  fupported  by  firings 
clofe  to  the  hedge,  or  pale,  it  will  preferve  them  from 
the  morning  frofts,  which  are  fometimes  fevere  in  the 
fpring,  and  retard  their  growth  •,  fo  by  keeping  them 
clofe  to  the  fence  it  will  caufe  them  to  come  forwarder 
than  if  this  is  negledted  •,  thefe  Beans  bear  plentifully, 
but  they  ripen  nearly  together,  fo  that  there  are  never 
more  than  two  gatherings  from  the  fame  plants  ;  if  the 
feeds  of  this  fort  are  faved  two  years  in  England,  the 
Beans  will  become  much  larger,  and  not  ripen  fo  foon, 
which  is  called  a  degeneracy. 

The  next  fort  is  the  early  Portugal  Bean,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  Mazagan  fort  faved  in  Portugal,  for 
it  is  very  like  thofe  which  are  the  firft  year  faved  in 
England  •,  this  is  the  moft  common  fort  ufed  by  the 
gardeners  for  their  firft  crop,  but  they  are  not  near  fo 
well  tailed  as  the  Mazagan  ;  therefore  when  the  Ma¬ 
zagan  Bean  can  be  procured,  no  perfon  would  plant 
the  other. 

The  next  is  the  fmall  Spaniih  Bean  ;  this  will  come 
in  foon  after  the  Portugal  fort,  and  is  rather  a  fweeter 
Bean,  therefore  ihould  be  preferred  to  it. 

Then  comes  the  broad  Spaniih,  which  is  a  little  later 
than  the  other,  but  comes  in  before  the  common 
forts,  and  is  a  good  bearer,  therefore  is  frequently 
planted. 

The  Sandwich  Bean  comes  foon  after  the  Spaniih, 
and  is  almoft  as  large  as  the  Windfor  Bean  ;  but,  be¬ 
ing  hardier,  is  commonly  fown  a  month  fooner  ;  this  is 
a  plentiful  bearer,  but  not  very  delicate  for  the  table.  *3 
The  Toker  Bean,  as  it  is  generally  called,  comes 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  Sandwich,  and  is  a  great 
bearer;  therefore  is  now  much  planted,  though  it  is 
a  coarfe  Bean. 

The  white  and  black  BloiTom  Beans  are  alfo  by  fome 
perfons  much  efteemed  ;  the  Beans  of  the  former  are, 
when  boiled,  almoft  as  green  as  Peas  ;  and  being  a 
tolerable  fweet  Bean,  renders  it  more  valuable  ;  thefe 
forts  are  very  apt  to  degenerate,  if  their  feeds  are  not 
faved  with  great  care. 

The  Windfor  Bean  is  allowed  to  be  the  beft  of  all  the 
forts  for  the  table  ;  when  thefe  are  planted  on  a  good 
foil,  and  are  allowed  fufficient  room,  their  feeds  will 
be  very  large,  and  in  great  plenty  ;  and  when  they  are 
gathered  young,  are  the  l'weeteft  and  beft  tailed  of  all 
the  forts ;  but  thefe  ihould  be  carefully  faved,  by  pull¬ 
ing  out  fuch  of  the  plants  as  are  not  perfectly  right, 
and  afterward  by  forting  out  all  the  good  from  the 
bad  Beans. 

This  fort  of  Bean  is  feldom  planted  before  Chriftmas, 
becaufe  it  will  not  bear  the  froft  fo  well  as  many  of 
the  other  forts ;  fo  it  is  generally  planted  for  the 
great  crop,  to  come  in  June  and  July. 

All  the  early  Beans  are  generally  planted  on  warm 
borders  under  walls,  pales,  and  hedges ;  and  thofe 
which  are  defigned  to  come  firft,  are  ufually  planted  in 
a  fingle  row  pretty  clofe  to  the  fence  :  and  here  I  can¬ 
not  help  taking  notice  of  a  very  bad  cuftom,  which 
too  generally  prevails  in  gentlemens  kitchen-gardens, 
which  is  that  of  planting  Beans  clofe  to  the  garden- 
walls,  on  the  bell  afpefts,  immediately  before  the 
fruit-trees,  which  is  certainly  a  greater  prejudice  to 
the  trees,  than  the  value  of  the  Beans,  or  any  other 
early  crop  ;  therefore  this  praCtice  fhould  be  every¬ 
where  dilcouraged ;  for  it  is  much  better  to  run  fome 
low  Reed  hedges  acrofs  the  quarters  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  where  early  Beans  and  Peas  may  be  planted, 
in  which  places  they  may  with  more  conveniency  be 
covered  in  fevere  froft ;  and  to  thefe  hedges  they  may 
both  be  clofely  fattened,  as  they  advance  in  their 
growth  ;  which,  if  practifed  againft  the  walls  where 
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good  fruit-trees  are  planted,  will  greatly  prejudict 
-the  trees,  by  overfhadowing  them,  and  the  growth 
of  thefe  legumes  will  draw  off  the  nourifhment  from 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  whereby  they  will  be  greatly 
weakened.  . 

But  to  return  to  the  culture  of  the  Beans.  Thofe  which 
are  planted  early  in  OClober,  will  come  up  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November ;  and  as  foon  as  they  are  an  inch 
above  ground,  the  earth  fhould  be  carefully  drawn  up 
with  aTioe  to  their  ftems ;  and  this  mull  be  two  or 
three  times  repeated,  as  the  Beans  advance  in  height; 
which  will  prated  their  ftems  from  the  froft,  and  en¬ 
courage  their  ftrength.  If  the  winter  Ihould  prove 
fevere,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  cover  the  Beans  with 
Peas-haulm,  Fern,  or  fome  other  light  covering, 
which  will  fecure  them  from  the  injury  of  froft ;  but 
this  covering  mull  be  conftantly  taken  off  in  mild 
weather,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  tall  and  weak 
and  come  to  little  ;  and  if  the  furface  of  the  border  is 
covered  with  tanners  bark,  it  will  prevent  the  froft 
penetrating  the  ground  to  the  roots  of  both,  and 
be  of  great  fervice  to  prated  them  from  the  injury 
which  they  might  otherwife  receive; 

In  the  fpring,  when  the  Beans  are  advanced  to  be  a 
foot  high,  they  fhould  be  faftened  up  to  the  hedge1 
with  packthread  or  a  fmall  line,  fo  as  to  draw  them 
as  clofe  as  poffible  ;  which  will  fecure  them  from  be 
ing  injured  by  the  morning  frofts,  which  are  often 
fo  fevere  in  March  and  April,  as  to  lay  thofe  Beans 
flat  on  the  ground,  which  are  not  thus  guarded ;  at 
this  time  all  fuckers  which  come  out  from  the  roots 
fhould  be  very  carefully  taken  off ;  for  thefe  will 
retard  the  growth  of  the  Beans,  and  prevent  their 
coming  early  ;  and  when  the  bloffoms  begin  to  open 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  ftalks,  the  top  of  the  ftems 
fhould  be  pinched  off,  which  will  caufe  thofe  firft  pods 
to  Hand,  and  thereby  bring  them  forward.  If  thefe 
rules  are  obferved,  and  the  ground  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  or  other  plants,  there  will  be  little  danger  oi 
their  failing. 

But  left  this  firft  crop  fhould  be  deftroyed  by  froft, 
it  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  plant  more  about  three1 
weeks  after  the  firft,  and  fo  to  repeat  planting  mote 
every  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  till  February ;  but  thofe 
which  are  planted  toward  the  end  of  November,  or  the 
beginning  of  December,  may  be  planted  on  Hoping 
banks,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  hedges ;  forif  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  mild,  thefe  will  not  appear  above  ground  before 
Chriftmas  ;  therefore  will  not  be  in  fo  much  danger 
as  the  firft  and  fecond  planting,  efpecially  if  the:  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  tan  to  keep  the 
froft  out  of  the  ground  as  is  before  dire&ed  ;  for  the 
firft  planting  will,  by  that  time,  be  a  considerable 
height :  the  fame  directions  which  are  before  giver 
will  be  fufficient  for  the  management  of  thefe;  but, 
only  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  larger  Beans  fhould; 
be  planted  at  a  greater  diftance  than  the  fmall  ones ; 
as  alfo,  that  thofe  which  are  firft  planted  muft  be 
put  clofer  together,  to  allow  for  fome  mifcarrying;. 
therefore,  when  a  fingle  row  is  planted,  the  Beans; 
may  be  put  two  inches  afunder,  and  thofe  of  the 
third  and  fourth  planting  may  be  allowed  three 
inches ;  and  when  they  are  planted  in  rows  acrofs  si 
bank,  the  rows  fhould  be  two  feet  and  a  half  afunj 
der  ;  but  the  Windfor  Beans  fhould  have  a  foot  more 
fpace  between  the  rows,  and  the  Beans  in  the  rows 
fhould  be  planted  five  or  fix  inches  afunder.  This 
diftance  may,  by  fome  perfons,  be  thought  toe 
great ;  but  from  many  years  experience,  I  can  affirm 
that  the  fame  fpace  of  ground  will  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  Beans  when  planted  at  this  diftance,  tharl 
if  double  the  quantity  of  feeds  are  put  on  it.  -In  the! 
management  of  thefe  later  crops  of  Beans,  the  princi-| 
pal  care  fhould  be  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds! 
and  any  other  plants  which  would  draw  away  theisl 
nourifhment ;  to  keep  earthing  them  up,  and,  wheil 
they  are  in  bloffom,  to  pinch  off  their  tops ;  which,  ij 
fuffered  to  grow,  will  draw  the  nourifhment  from  thJ 
lower  bloffoms,  which  will  prevent  the  pods  from  fet! 
ting,  and  fo  only  the  upper  parts  of  the  ftems  will  b<f 
'  -  '  fruitful  I 
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fruitful ;  and  another  thing  fnculd  be  obferved  in 
planting  of  the  fucceeding  crops,  which  is,  to  make 
choice  of  moift  ftrong  land  for  the  later  crops ;  for  if 
they  are  planted  on  dry  ground,  they  rarely  produce 

^  crop*  i 

Xhele  after-crops  {hould  be  planted  at  about  a  fort¬ 
night  diftance  from  each  other,  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  middle  of  May  ;  after  which  time 
it  is  generally  too  late  to  plant,  unlefs  the  land  is 
very  Itrong  and  moift  ;  for  in  warm  dry  light  land 
all  the  late  crops  of  Beans  are  generally  attacked  by 
the  black  infects,  which  cover  all  the  upper  part  of 
their  (terns,  and  foon  caufe  them  to  decay. 

Where  the  feeds  of  thefe  Beans  are  defigned  to  be 
(aved,  a  fufficient  number  of  rows  (hould  be  fet  apart 
for  that  purpofe,  according  to  the  quantity  defired 
thefe  (hould  be  managed  in  the  fame  way  as  thole 
which  are  defigned  for  the  table  •,  but  none  of  the 
Beans  (hould  be  gathered,  though  there  are  forne 
covetous  perfons,  who  will  gather  all  the  firft  ripe 
for  the  table,  and  are  contented  to  fave  the  after-crop 
for  feed,  but  thefe  are  never  fo  large  and  fair  as  the 
firft ;  fo  that  if  thefe  are  for  fale,  they  will  not  bring 
near  the  price  as  the  other ;  therefore,  what  is  gained 
to  the  table  is  loft  in  the  value  of  the  feed  ;  but  thofe 
who  are  defirous  to  preferve  the  feveral  varieties  as 
pure  as  pofiible,  (hould  never  fuffer  two  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  to  grow  for  feeds  in  the  fame  place ;  for  by 
their  farina  mixing  with  each  other  they  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  fo  pure,  but  be  apt  to  vary  ;  and  in  order  to 
keep  the  early  kinds  perfedt,  thofe  which  come  the 
earlieft  (hould  be  faved  for  feeds;  but  this  is  -what 
few  people  chufe  to  do,  becaufe  they  are  then  the 
mod  valuable. 

When  the  feed  is  ripe,  the  (talks  mould  be  pulled  up, 
and  fet  upright  againft  a  hedge  to  dry,  obferving 
to  turn  them'  every  third  day,  that  they  may  dry 
equally ;  then  they  may  be  threfhed  out,  and  cleaned 
for  ufe,  or  otherwife  hacked  up  in  a  barn,  till  there 
is  more  leifure  for  threlhing  them  out ;  and  after¬ 
ward  the  feed  (hould  be  drawn  over  to  take  out 
all  thofe  that  are  not  fair,  preferving  the  bed;  for  ufe 
or  fale. 

It  is  a  very  good  method  to  change  the  feeds  of  all 
forts  of  Beans,  and  not  to  fow  and  fave  the  feeds 
long  in  the  fame  ground,  for  they  do  not  fucceed  fo 
well  therefore,  if  the  land  is  ftrong  where  they  are 
to  be  planted,  it  will.be  the  bed  way  to  procure 
the  feeds  from  a  lighter  ground,  and  fo  vice  verfa ; 
and  by  this  method  the  crops  will  be  larger,  and  the 
Beans  fairer,  and  not  fo  liable  to  degenerate. 

Having  given  directions  for  the  culture  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  Beans,  I  (hall  next  proceed  to  that  of  the  Horfe 
Bean,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  fields  :  there  are  two 
or  three  varieties  of  theft  Beans,  which  differ  in  their 
fize  and  colour;  but  that  which  is  now  in  thegreateft 
efteem,  is  called  the  Tick  Bean ;  this  doth  not  grow 
fo  high  as  the  other,  is  a  more  plentiful  bearer,  and 
fucceeds  better  on  light  land  than  the  common  Horfe 
Bean,  fo  preferred  to  it. 

The  Horfe  Bean  delights  in  a  ftrong  moift  foil,  and 
an  open  expofure,  for  they  never  thrive  well  on  dry 
warm  land,  or  in  (mail  inclofures,  where  they  are  very 
fubjedt  to  blight,  and  are  frequently  attacked  by  a 
black  in  fed,  which  the  farmers  call  the  black  dol¬ 
phin  ;  thefe  iniedb  are  often  in  fuch  quantities  as  to 
cover  the  ftems  of  the  Beans  entirely,  efpecially  all 
the  upper  part  of  them  ;  and  whenever  this  happens, 
the  Beans  feldom  come  to  good ;  but  in  the  open 
fields,  where  the  foil  is  ftrong,  this  rarely  happens. 
Thefe  Beans  are  ufually  fown  on  land  which  is  fre(h 
broken  up,  becaufe  they  are  of  ufe  to  break  and  pul¬ 
verize  the  ground,  as  alfo  to  deftroy  weeds ;  fo  that 
the  land  is  rendered  much  better  for  corn,  after  a 
crop  of  Beans,  thani  twould  have  been  before,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  they  are  fown  and  managed  according  to  the 
new  hufbandry,  with  a  drill  plough,  and  the  horfe 
hoe,  ufed  to  ilir  the  ground  between  the  rows  of 
Beans,  which  will  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  and 
.  pulverize  the  ground,  whereby  a  much  greater  crop 
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of  Beans  may,  with  more  certainty,  be  expended,  and 
the  land  will  be  better  prepared  for  whatever  crop  it 
is  defigned  for  after. 

The  feafon  for  fowing  of  thefe  Beans  is  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  February  to  the  end  of  March,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil;  the  ftrongeit  and  wet  land 
(hould  always  be  laid  fown ;  the  ufual  quantity  of 
Beans  fown  on  an  acre  of  land  is  about  three  bufhels ; 
but  this  is  double  the  quantity  which  need  be  fown, 
efpecially  according  to  the  new  hufbandry  ;  but  I 
(hall  firft  fet  down  the  practice  according  to  the  old 
hufbandry,  and  then  give  diredticns  for  their  ma¬ 
nagement  according  to  the  new.  The  method  of 
fowing  is  after  the  plough,  in  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
rows  ;  but  then  the  furrows  (hould  not  be  more  than 
five,  or  at  mod  fix  inches  deep.  If  the  land  is  new 
broken  up,  it  is  ulual  to  plough  it  early  in  autumn, 
and  let  it  lie  in  ridges  till  after  Chriilmas ;  then  plough 
it  in  (mall  furrows,  and  lay  the  ground  fmooth  ;  thefe 
two  ploughings  will  break  the  ground  fine  enough 
for  Beans,  and  the  third  ploughing  is  to  fow  the  Beans, 
when  the  furrows  (hould  be  made  (hallow,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  mentioned.  - 

Moft  people  fet  their  Beans  too  clofe  ;  for,  as  fome 
lay  the  Beans  in  the  furrows  after  the  plough,  and 
others  lay  them  before  the  plough,  and  plough  them 
in  ;  fo,  by  both  methods  the  Beans  are  fet  as  clofe  as 
the  furrows  are  made,  which  is  much  too  near;  for 
when  they  are  on  ftrong  good  land,  they  generally 
are  drawn  up  to  a  very  great  height,  and  are  not  fo 
apt  to  pod  as  when  they  have  more  room,  and  are  of 
lower  growth  ;  therefore  I  am  convinced  by  many 
late  trials,  that  the  better  way  is  to  make  the  furrows 
two  feet  and  a  half  afunder,  or  more ;  which  will  caufe 
them  to  branch  out  into  ■  many  (talks,  and  bear  in 
greater  plenty  than  when  they  are  clofer ;  by  this  me¬ 
thod,  half  the  quantity  of  Beans  will  be  fufficient  for 
an  acre  of  land  ;  and  by  the  fun  and  air  being  ad¬ 
mitted  between  the  rows,  the  Beans  will  ripen  much 
earlier  and  more  equally  than  in  the  common  way. 
What  has  been  mentioned  muft  be  underftood  as  re¬ 
lating  to  the  old  hufbandry ;  but  where  Beans  are 
planted  according  to  the  new,  the  ground  (hould  be 
four  times  ploughed  before  the  Beans  are  fet,  which 
will  break  the  clods,  and  render  it  much  better  for 
planting ;  then  with  a  drill  plough,  to  which  a  hop¬ 
per  is  fixed  for  fetting  of  the  Beans,  the  drills  (hould 
be  made  at  three  feet  afunder,  and  the  fpring  of  the 
hopper  fet  fo  as  to  fcatter  the  Beans  at  three  inches 
diftance  in  the  drills.  By  this  method  lefs  than  one 
bu(hel  of  feed  will  plant  an  acre  of  land.  When 
the  Beans  are-up,  if  the  ground  is  ftirred  between  the 
rows  with  a  horfe  plough,  it  will  deftroy  all  the  young 
weeds  ;  and  when  the  Beans  are  advanced  about  three 
or  four  inches  high,  the  ground  (hould  be  again 
ploughed  between  the  rows,  and  the  earth  laid  up  to 
the  Beans ;  and  if  a  third  ploughing,  at  about  five  or 
fix  weeks  after  is  given,  the  ground  will  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  the  Beans  will  (talk  out, 
and  produce  a  much  greater  crop  than  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way. 

When  the  Beans  are  ripe,  they  are  reaped  with  a 
hook,  as  is  ufually  practifed  for  Peas ;  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  lain  a  few  days  on  the  ground  they  are  turned, 
and  this  muft  be  repeated  feveral  times,  until  they  are 
dry  enough  to  ftack ;  but  the  bed  method  is  to  tie 
them  in  fmall  bundles,  and  fet  them  upright ;  for 
then  they  will  not  be  in  fo  much  danger  to  fuffer  by 
wet,  as  when  they  lie  on  the  ground ;  and  they  will 
be  more  handy  to  carry  and  (tack,  than  if  they  are 
loofe.  The  common  produce  is  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  bufhels  on  an  acre  of  land  ;  but  I  have 
known  thirty-fix  on  an  acre. 

The  Beans  (hould  lie  in  the  mow  to  fweat,  before 
they  are  threfhed  out ;  for  as  the  haulm  is  very  large 
and  fucculent,  fo  it  is  very  apt  to  give  and  grow  moift; 
but  there  is  no  danger  of  the  Beans  receiving  damage, 
if  they  are  (tacked  tolerably  dry,  becaufe  the  pods  will 
preferve  the  Beans  from  injury ;  and  they  will  be 
much  eafier  to  threfii  after  they  have  fweat  in  the 
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mow  than  before  •,  and  after  they  have  once  fwcated 
and  are  dry  again,  they  never  after  give. 

By  the  new  hufbandry,  the  produce  has  exceeded 
the  old  by  more  than  ten  bufhels  on  an  acre  ;  and  if 
the  Beans  which  are  cultivated  in  the  common  me¬ 
thod  are  obferved,  it  will  be  found  that  more  than 
half  their  Items  have  no  Beans  on  them  •,  for  by  {find¬ 
ing  clofe,  they  are  drawn  up  very  tall ;  fo  the  tops 
of° the  {talks  only  produce,  and  all  the  lower  part  is 
naked  ;  whereas  in  the  new  method,  they  bear  almoft 
to  the  ground;  and  as  the  joints  of  the  items  areihoitei, 
fo  the^Beans  grow  clofer  together  on  the  {talks. 

In  the  year  1745  I  made  the  following  experiment, 
in  planting  a  piece  of  eleven  acres  of  Beans  in  Berk- 
flaire,  viz.  the  gentleman’s  bailiff,  who  was  wedded 
to  the  old  practice  of  hufbandry,  was  very  unwil¬ 
ling  to  depart  from  it ;  and  having  been  an  old  fer- 
vant  in  the  family,  his  mafter  was  inclinable  to  hear 
all  he  could  fay  in  favour  of  his  opinion:  however, 
at  lalt  I  prevailed  on  the  gentleman  to  let  his  bailiff 
plant  one  half  of  the  land  in  his  way,  giving,  him 
the  choice  which  half  he  would  have  :  accordingly 
the  land  was  divided  and  planted ;  but  the  fummer 
proving  wet,  the  Beans  on  that  part  of  the  field  he 
had  chofen  grew  fo  tall  and  rank,  that  they  produced 
no  pods  but  on  the  upper  part  of  the  {talks ;  and 
when  they  were  threffied  out,  there  was  no  more  than 
twenty-two  bufhels  on  an  acre,  whereas  the  other 
half  produced  near  forty. 

FAB  A  iEGYPTI  AC  A,  is  the  Arum  ZEgyptiacum. 

FABA  CRASS  A,  is  Anacampferos. 

F  A  B  A  G  O.  See  Zygophyllum. 

FA  G  A  R  A.  Brown.  Hiff.  Jam.  tab.  5.  f.  1.  Ironwood. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  upon  dijferent 
plants  ;  the  male  flowers  have  a  flmall  empalement ,  fiightly 
cut  into  flour  fleginents ,  hut  have  no  petals ,  and  fix  fta- 
mina ,  terminated  by  roundijh  flummits  :  thefle  are  barren. 
The  female  flowers  have  a  larger  concave  permanent 
empalement  with  flour  flpreading  petals ,  and  flour  Jlamina , 

'  crowned  with  oval  flummits ,  and  an  oval  germen ,  flup- 
'  porting  a  fender  flyle ,  terminated  by  an  obtufle  Jligma  ; 
the  germen  afltervoard  becomes  a  globular  capflule  with 
two  lobes ,  inclofing  two  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feCtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourth  clafs,  intitled  Tetrandria  Mono- 
gynia ;  whereas  it  fhould  be  put  into  his  fixth  feCtion 
of  the  twenty-third  clafs,  as  the  flowers  are  male  and 
hermaphrodite  on  different  plants,  and  the  flowers 
have  fix  {lamina :  but  this  miftake  he  was  led  into  by 
Jacquin,  who  had  feen  and  deferibed  the  hermaphro¬ 
dite  flowers  only. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Fagara  ( Pterota )  foliolis  emarginatis.  Amoen.  Acad. 
5.  p.  393.  Fagara ,  whofle  lobes  ( or  flmall  leaves)  are  in¬ 
dented  at  the  top.  Lauro  aflinis  jafmini  alato  folio, 
cofta  media  membranulis  utrinque  extantibus  alata, 
ligno  duritie  ferro  vix  cedens.  Sloan.  Flift.  Jam.  2. 
p.  25.  Ironwood. 

2.  Fagara  ( Tragcdes )  articulis  pinnarum  fubtus  acu- 
leatus.  Jacq.  Amer.  13.  Fagara  with  flpines  under  the 
leaves  at  the  joints.  Schinoides  petiolis  fubtus  aculea- 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  489. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  warmeft  parts  of 
America.  The  late  Dr.  Houftoun  found  it  growine 
at  Campeachy,  from  whence  he  lent  me  dried  fpeci- 
mens  of  the  plants  in  -  flower,  by  which  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  there  are  male  trees  which  are  barren.  It 
riles  with  a  woody  ftem  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high, 
fending  out  branches  great  part  of  its  length,  gar- 
nifhed  with'fmall  winged  leaves,  having  three  or  five 
lobes  to  each.  The  flowers  come  from  the  fide  of 
the  branches,  Handing  four  or  five  together  upon 
fhort  foot-ftalks. 

The  fecond  fort  I  have  placed  here  after  Linnaeus, 
but  am  not  fure  it  fhould  be  ranged  with  it ;  for  al¬ 
though  I  have  pretty  ftrong  plants  of  it  growing  in 
the  Cheliea  garden,  they  have  not  yet  flowered  ;  but 
by  the  external  face  of  the  plant,  it  leems  to  agree 
with  the  firft. 
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Thefe  are  both  tender  plants,  fo  muft  be  kept  in  the 
bark-ftove  ccnftantly,  and  are  propagated  by  feecjH 
and  alfo  by  cuttings,  if  properly  managed. 

FAGONi  A.  Tourn.  Inll.  R.  FI.  265.  tab.  141.  Lin, 
Gen.  Plant.  475.  This  plant  was  fo  named  by  Dr! 
Tournefort,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Fagon,  who  was  fuper- 
intendant  ot  the  royal  garden  at  Paris. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  flpreading  empalement ,  compofled  offve 
flmall  leaves  ;  it  hath  five  heart-flhaped  petals ,  which 
flpread  open ,  dud  are  narrow  at  their  bafle ,  where  they  are 
inflerted  in  the  empalement.  It  hath  ten  fllamina  which 
are  eredt ,  terminated  by  roundijh  flummits.  In  the  center 
is  fituated  a  five-cornered  germen ,  Supporting  an  awl- 
flhaped  flyle,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  Jligma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  capflule  having  five  lobes, 
ending  ‘in  a  point ,  and  five  cells ,  each  having  a  Jingle 
roundijh  feed. 

Linnaeus  ranges  this  plant  in  the  .firft  feCtion  of  his 
tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Monogynia,  from  the 
flower  having  ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Fagonia  ( Eredta )  fpinofa,  foliolis  lanceolatis  planis 
laevibus.  Hort.  Uplift.  103.  Prickly  Fagonia ,  whofle 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped ,  plain ,  and  flmooth.  Fagonia 
Cretica  fpinofa.  Tourn.  Thorny  Trefoil  oflCandia. 

2.  Fagonia  (. Hiflpanica )  inermis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  386. 
Fagonia  without  flpines.  Fagonia  Hifpanica  non  fpi¬ 
nofa.  Tourn.  Spanijh  Fagonia  without  thorns. 

3.  Fagonia  ( Arabic  a )  fpinofa,  foliolis  linearibus  con- 
vexis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  386.  Prickly  Fagonia  with  nar¬ 
row  convex  leaves.  Fagonia  Arabica,  longiffimis  acu- 
leis  armato.  Shaw.  PI.  Afr.  229.  Arabian  Fagonia , 
armed  with  very  long  flpines. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Candia: 
this  has  been  deferibed  by  fome  botanifts  under  the 
title  of  Trifolium  fpinofum  Creticum,  which  occa- 
fioned  my  giving  it  the  Englifh  name  of  Thorny  Tre¬ 
foil  of  Crete ;  though  there  is  no  other  affinity  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  Trefoil,  than  that  of  this  having 
three  leaves  or  lobes  on  the  fame  foot-ftalk. 

This  is  a  low  plant,  which  fpreads  its  branches 
clofe  to  the  ground,  which  are  extended  to  the 
length  of  a  foot  or  more  every  way,  garnifhed 
with  fmall  trifoliate  oval  leaves,  placed  oppofite; 
and  at  each  joint,  immediately  below  the  leaves, 
come  out  two  pair  of  fpines,  one  on  each  fide 
the  ftalk ;  and  at  the  fame  places  come  out  a 
Angle  blue  flower,  {landing  upon  a  ffiort  foot- 
ftalk,  compofed  of  five  fpear-fhaped  petals,  which 
are  narrow  at  their  bafe,  where  they  are  inferted 
into  the  empalement ;  after  thefe  fall  away,  the  ger¬ 
men  turns  to  a  roundifh  five-lobed  caplule,  ending 
in  an  acute  point,  having  five  cells,  each  containing 
one  roundifh  feed.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Aiigulf, 
but  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  warm,  the  feeds  do  not 
ripen  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  firft  in  being  fmooth,  the  branches  of  this 
having  no  thorns ;  and  the  plant  will  live  two  years, 
whereas  the  firft  is  annual. 

The  third  fort  was  difco\ered  by  the  late  Dr.  Shaw  : 
in  Arabia  ;  this  is  a  low  plant  with  a  flnrubby  ftalk, 
from  which  come  out  feveral  weak  branches  armed 
with  long  thorns;  the  leaves  of  this  are. thick,  nar¬ 
row,  and  convex  on  their  lower  fide  ;  the  flowers 
come  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  in.  the  firft  iort. 
Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which. fhould. 
be  fown  upon  a  border  of  freffi  light  earth,  where  the 
plants  are  deiigned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear 
tranfplanting  well ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  they, 
may  be  thinned  out  to  the  diftance  of  ten  inches  or  a 
fopt;  and  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds,  they 
will  require  no  other  care.  • 

The  firft  fort  is  an  annual  p'ant,  which  feldom  per¬ 
fects  its  feeds  in  England,  unlefs  the  feafons  prove 
very  warm  ;  therefore  the  belt  way  is  to  fow  the 
feeds  upon  a  warm  border  in  the  autumn,  and  in 
frofty  weather  flicker  the  plants  with  mats,  or  fome 
covering  to  fecure  them  ;  or  ..if  they  are  fown  in 
'  '  pots* 
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pots  and  placed  under  a  frame  in  the  winter,  and  the 
followin'!  fpring  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted 
in  a  warm  border,  they  will  come  early  to  flower, 
and  thereby  ripe  feeds  may  be  more  certainly  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  other  two  forts  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way, 
for  as  thefe  feldom  flower  the  firft  year  from  feeds,  fo 
the  plants  Ihould  be  either  kept  in  pots,  and  flickered 
under  a  frame  in  winter,  or  placed  in  a  warm  border, 
where  they  may  be  fhekered  with  mats,  or  fome  other 
covering,  to  preferve  them  from  the  froft  •,  and  the 
following  fummer  the  fecond  fort  will  flower  and  pro¬ 
duce  ripe  feeds,  but  the  third  has  not  perfected  any 
feeds  as  yet  in  England. 

PAGOPYRUM.  See  Helxine. 

FAG  US.  Tourn.  Ink.  R.  H.  584.  tab.  351.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  951.  [fo  called  from  cpdyu),  Gr.  be- 
caufe  fuppofed  to  be  the  food  of  the  firft  race  of  man¬ 
kind.]  The  Beech-tree  ;  in  French,  Hetre. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  tree  ;  the 
male  flowers  are  collebled  into  globular  heads  ;  thefe  have 
no  petals,  but  have  fever al  ftamina  included  in  an  em¬ 
palement  of  one  leaf  which  are  terminated  by  oblong  fum- 
mits.  The  female  flowers  have  a ,  one-leaved  empalement 
cut  into  four  parts,  but  have  no  petals  -,  the  gerrnen  is 
fixed  to  the  empalement ,  fupporting  three  ftyles ,  crowned 
by  reflexed  ftigmas.  The  gerrnen  afterward  becomes  a 
roundifh  capfUle,  armed  with  foft  fpines,  opening  in 
three  cells ,  each  containing  a  triangular  nut. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  flec¬ 
tion  of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  which  in¬ 
cludes  thofe  plants  that  have  male  and  female 
flowers  on  the  lame  plant,  and  the  male  flowers  have 
many  ftamina.  To  this  genus  he  has  joined  the 
Chefnut;  but  as  the  male  flowers  of  the  Chefnut 
are  collected -in  long  katkins,  and  thole  of  the  Beech 
are  globular,  and  the  fruit  of  the  latter  being  trian¬ 
gular,  there  is  fuflicient  reafon  for  keeping  them  fe- 
parate. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

■’agus  ( Sylvatica )  foliis  ovatis  obfolete  ferratis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  447.  Fagus.  Dod.  Pempt.  832.  The  Beech-tree 
with  oval  fawed  leaves. 

There  are  fome  planters,  who  fuppofe  there  are  two 
diftindt  fpecies  of  this  tree ;  one  they  call  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Beech,  which  they  fay  is  a  whiter  wood  than  the 
other,  which  they  diftinguifh  by  the  title  of  Wild 
Beech ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  this  difference  in  the 
colour  of  the  wood  arifes  from  the  difference  of  the 
foils  in  which  they  grew,  for  I  have  not  feen  any  fpe- 
cific  difference  in  the  trees.  There  have  been  feeds 
of  a  Beech-tree  brought  from  North- America,  by  the 
title  of  Broad-leaved  Beech,  but  the  plants  which 
were  raifed  from  them  proved  to  be  the  common  fort ; 
fo  that  we  know  of  no  other  variety,  excepting  thofe 
with  ftriped  leaves,  which  is  accidental ;  and  when 
the  trees  are  in  vigour,  the  leaves  become  plain  again. 
This  tree  is  propagated  by  flowing  the  malt ;  the 
feafon  for  which  is  any  time  from  Odtober  to  February, 
only  obferving  to  fecure  the  feeds  from  vermin  when 
early  flowed ;  which,  if  carefully  done,  the  fooner  they 
are  lown  the  better,  after  they 'are  full  ripe  :  a  fmall 
fpot  of  ground  will  be  fuflicient  for  railing  a  great 
number  of  thefe  trees  from  feed,  but  you  mult  be 
very  careful  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  •,  and  if 
the  plants  come  up  very  thick,  you  Ihould  not  fail  to 
draw  out  the  ftrongeft  of  them  the  autumn  following, 
that  thofe  left  may  have  room  to  grow  ;  fo  that  if  you 
hufband  a  feed-bed  carefully,  it  will  afford  a  three 
years  draught  of  young  plants,  which  Ihould  be 
planted  in  a  nurfery;  and,  if  deflgned  for  timber 
trees,  at  three  feet  diftance  row  from  row,  and 
eighteen  inches  afunder  in  the  rows. 

But  if  they  are  deligned  for  hedges  (to  which  the 
tree  is  very  well  adapted)  the  diftance  need  not  be  fo 
great ;  two  feet  row  from  row,  and  one  foot  in  the 
vows  will  be  fuflicient.  In  this  nurfery  they  may  re¬ 
main  two  or  three  years,  obferving  to  clear  them  from 
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weeds,  as  alfo  to  dig  up  the  ground  between  the  rows, 
at  leaft  once  a  year,  that  their  tender  roots  may  the 
better  extend  themfelves  each  way  :  but  be  careful  not 
to  cut  or  bruife  their  roots,  which  is  injurious  to  all 
young  trees  ;  and  never  dig  the  ground  in  fummer, 
when  the  earth  is  hot  and  dry  ;  which,  by  letting  in 
the  rays  cf  the  fun  to  the  roots,  is  often  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  young  trees. 

This  tree  will  grow  to  a  conuderable  ftature,  though 
the  foil  be  ftony  and  barren  ;  as  alfo  upon  the  declivi¬ 
ties  of  hills,  and  chalky  mountain's,  where  they  will 
refift  the  winds  better  than  moft  other  trees ;  but  then 
the  nurferies  for  the  young  plants  ought  to  be  upon 
the  fame  foil';  for  if  they  are  raifed  in  good  foil  and 
a  warm  expofure,  and  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  a 
bleak  barren  fituation,  they  feidoni  thrive,  which  holds 
true  in  moft  other  trees ;  therefore  I  would  advife  the 

.  nurfery  to  be  made  upon  the  fame  foil  where  the  plan¬ 
tation  is  intended,  but  of  this  I  fhalfl  fay  more  under 
the  article  of  Nursery. 

The  tree  is  very  proper  to  form  large  hedges  to 
1'urround  plantations,  or  large  wiidernefs  quarters  •, 
and  may  be  kept  in  a  regular  figure,  if  fheared  twice 
a  year,  efpecially  if  they  fhoot  ftrong  ;  in  which  cafe, 
if  they  are  negle&ed  but  a  feafon  or  two,  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  reduce  them  again.  The  lhade  of  this  tree 
is  very  injurious  to  moft  forts  of  plants  which  grow 
near  it,  but  is  generally  believed  to  be  very  falubrious 
to  human  bodies. 

The  timber  is  of  great  ufe  to  turners  for  making 
trenchers,  difties,  trays,  buckets  ;  and  likewife  to 
the  joiner  for  ftools,  bedfteads,  coffins,  &c.  The 
maft  is  very  good  to  fat  fwine  and  deer  ;  it  alfo  af¬ 
fords  a  fweet  oil,  and  the  nuts  have  in  fcarce  times 
fupported  fome  families  with  bread. 

This  tree  delights  in  a  chalky  or  ftony  ground,  where 
it  generally  grows  very  fall ;  and  the  bark  of  the 
trees  in  fuch  land  is  clear  and  fmooth  ;  and  although, 
the  timber  is  not  fo  valuable  as  that  of  many  other 
trees,  yet  as  it  will  thrive  on  fuch  foils  and  in  fuch 
fituations  where  few  better  trees  will  fcarce  grow,  the 
planting  of  them-  fhould  be  encouraged  ;  efpecially  as 
the  trees  afford  an  agreeable  fhade,andthe  leaves  make 
a  fine  appearance  in  fummer,  and  continue  green  as 
long  in  autumn  as  any  of  the  deciduous  trees  :  there¬ 
fore  in  parks,  and  other  plantations  for  pleafure,  this 
tree  delerves  to  be  cultivated  among  thofe  of  the  firft 
clafs,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is  adapted  to  it. 

The  two  forts  with  variegated  leaves  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  budding  or  grafting  them  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  Beech,  obferving  not  to  plant  them  in  a  good 
earth ;  which  will  caufe  the  buds  or  cyons  to  fhoot 
vigoroufly,  whereby  the  leaves  will  become  plain, 
which  often  happens  to  moft  variegated  plants. 

FARINA  FGECUNDANS  is  the  impregnating 
meal  or  dull  on  the  apices  or  fummits  of  flowers ; 
which,  being  conveyed  into  the  uterus  or  vafculum 
feminale  of  plants,  fecundates  the  rudiments  of  the 
feeds  in  the  ovary,  which  otherwife  would  decay  and 
come  to  nothing.  See  Generation  of  Plants. 
FEATHERFEW,  or  FLAYER  F  E  W.  See 
Matricaria. 

FENCES.  In  hotter  climates  than  England,  where 
they  have  not  oecafion  for  walls  to  ripen  their  fruit, 
their  gardens  lie  open,  where  they  can  have  water 
fence  and  profpebts;  or  elie  they  bound  their  gardens, 
with  groves,  in  which  are  fountains,  walks,  &c. 
which  are  much  more  pleafing  to  the  fight  than  a 
dead  wall  :  but  in  colder  countries,  and  in  England, 
we  are  obliged  to  have  walls  to  flicker  and  ripen  our 
fruit,  although  they  take  away  much  from  the  plea- 
fant  profpedt  of  the  garden. 

Since  therefore  we  are  under  a  neceffity  to  have  walls 
to  fecure  our  gardens  from  the  injury  of  winds, 
as  well  as  for  the  conveniency  of  partitions  or  inclo- 
fures,  and  alfo  to  ripen  our  fruit,  brick  walls  are  ac¬ 
counted  thewarmeft  and  beft  forthis  purpofe:  and  thefe 
walls  being  built  pannel-ways,  with  pillars  at  equal 
diftances,  will  fave  a  great  deal  of  charge,  in  that 
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the  walls  may  be  built  thinner,  than  if  they  were  built 
plain  without  thefe  pannels,  for  then  it  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  build  them  thicker  every  where :  and  be- 
iidcs,  thefe  pannels  make  the  walls  look  the  hand- 

Stone  walls  are  by  fome  preferred  to  thofe  of  brick, 
efpecially  thofe  of  fquare  hewn  ftones  but  where  they 
are  defigned  for  fruit,  they  fhould  be  faced  with  brick. 
Thofe  that  are  made  of  rough  ftones,  though  they  are 
very  dry  and  warm,  yet,  by  reafon  of  their  uneven- 
nefs,  are  inconvenient  to  nail  up  trees  to,  except  pieces 
of  timber  be  laid  in  them  here  and  there  for  to 
fatten  a  trellis  to  them. 

But  in  large  gardens  it  is  better  to  have  the  prolpedt 
open  to  the  pleafure-garden,  which  fhould  be  lur- 
rounded  with  a  foffe,  that  from  the  garden  the  adja¬ 
cent  country  may  be  viewed,  but  this  mutt  depend  on 
the  fituation  of  the  place  ;  for  if  the  profpect  from  the 
garden  is  not  good,  it  had  better  be  Unit  out  from  the 
fio-ht  by  a  wall,  or  any  other  fence,  than  to  be  open. 
As  alfo,  where  a  garden  lies  near  a  populous  town, 
and  the  adjoining  grounds  are  open  to  the  inhabitants, 
if  the  garden  is  open,  there  will  be  no  walking  there 
in  good  weather,  without  being  expofed  to  the  view 
of  all  paffengers,  which  is  very  difagreeable. 

Where  thefe  foftes  are  made  round  a  garden  which 
is  fituated  in  a  park,  they  are  extremely  proper  be¬ 
caufe  hereby  the  profpedl  of  the  park  will  be  obtained 
in  the  garden,  which  renders  thefe  gardens  much 
more  agreeable  than  thole  which  are  confined. 

In  the  making  thefe  foftes  there  have  been  many  in¬ 
ventions  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  have  not  feen  any 
which  are  in  all  refpedls  preferable  to  thofe  which  have 
an  upright  wall  next  the  garden  ;  which  (where  the 
foil  will  admit  of  a  deep  trench)  fhould  be  fix  or  feven 
feet  hi  oh,  fo  as  to  be  above  the  reach  of  boys  ;  and 
from  the  foot  of  this  wall,  the  ground  on  the  oXitfide 
fhould  rife  with  a  gradual  eafy  dope  to  the  diftance  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  •,  and  where  it  can  be  allowed, 
if°it  dopes  much  farther,  it  will  be  eader  and  lefs 
perceptible  as  a  ditch  to  the  eye,  when  viewed  at  a 
diftance.  But  if  the  ground  is  naturally  wet,  fo  as 
not  to  admit  of  a  deep  foffe,  then,  in  order  to  make 
a  fence  againft  cattle,  if  the  wall  be  four  feet  high, 
and  dight  pofts  of  three  feet  and  a  half  high  are  placed 
juft  behind  the  wall,  with  a  fmall  chain  carried  on 
from  poft  to  poft,  no  cattle  or  deer  will  ever  attempt 
to  jump  againft  it,  therefore  it  will  be  a  fecure  fence 
againft  them  •,  and  if  thefe  are  painted  of  a  dark  lead 
colour,  they  will  not  be  difcerned  at  a  diftance ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  chain  will  fecure  perfons  walking 
in  the  garden  from  tumbling  over :  and  if  another 
chain  is  carried  through  the  pofts  at  one  foot  from  the 
ground,  it  will  more  effectually  prevent  cattle  from 
creeping  under. 

In  fuch  places  where  there  are  no  good  profpeCts  to 
be  obtained  from  a  garden,  it  is  common  to  make  the 
inclofure  of  park-paling  •,  which,  if  well  performed, 
will  laft  many  years,  and  has  a  much  better  appear¬ 
ance  than  a  wall :  and  this  pale  may  be  hid  from  the 
fight  within,  by  plantations  of  fhrubs  and  Ever¬ 
greens  ;  or  there  may  be  a  quick  hedge  planted  within 
the  pale,  which  may  be  trained  up,  fo  as  to  be  an 
excellent  fence  by  the  time  the  pales  begin  to  decay. 
There  are  fome  perfons  who  make  ftuckade  fences 
round  their  gardens  to  keep  out  cattle,  &c.  which, 
when  well  made,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  fence  •, 
but  this  being  very  expenfive  in  the  making,  and  not 
of  very  long  duration,  has  occafioned  their  not  being 
more  commonly  in  ufe. 

As  to  fences  round  parks,  they  are  generally  of  pa¬ 
ling  •,  which,  if  well  made  of  winter-fallen  Oak,  will 
laft  many  years  •,  but  a  principal  thing  to  be  obferved 
in  making  thefe  pales,  is  not  to  make  them  too  heavy  •, 
for  when  they  are  fo,  their  own  weight  will  caufe 
them  to  decay  ;  therefore  the  pale  fhould  be  cleft  thin, 
and  the  rails  fhould  be  cut  triangular,  to  prevent  the 
wet  lodging  upon  them  •,  and  the  pofts  fhould  be  good, 
and  not  placed  too  far  afunder,  burning  that  part- of 
them  as  goes  into  the  ground.  If  thefe  things  are  ob- 
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ferved,  one  of  thefe  pales  will  laft,  with  a  little  care 
upward  of  forty  years  very  well.  The  common  way 
of  making  thefe  fences  is,  to  have  every  other  pale 
nine  or  ten  inches  above  the  intermediate  ones ;  f0 
that  the  fence  may  be  fix  feet  and  a  half  high,  which 
is  enough  for  fallow  deer  •  but  where  there  are  red 
deer,  the  fence  fhould  be  one  foot  higher,  otherwife 
they  will  leap  over. 

Some  inclofe  their  parks  with  brick  walls ;  and  in 
countries  where  ftone  is  cheap,  the  walls  are  built 
with  this  material;  fome  with,  and  others  without 
mortar. 

A  kitchen-garden,  if  rightly  contrived,  will  contain 
walling  enough  to  afford  a  fupply  of  fuch  fruits  as 
require  the  afiiftance  of  a  wall  for  any  family ;  and 
this  garden  being  fituated  on  one  fide,  and  quite  out 
of  ftgnt  of  the  houfe,  may  be  furrounded  with  walls, 
which  will  fereen  the  kitchen- garden  from  the  fio-ht 
of  perfons  in  the  pleafure-garden  ;  and  being  locked 
up,  the  fruit  will  be  much  better  prelerved  than  it 
can  be  in  the  public  garden  :  and  the  having  too  great' 
a  quantity  of  walling  is  often  the  occafion  that  fo 
many  fcandalous  trees  are  frequently  to  be  feen  in’ 
large  gardens,  where  there  is  not  due  care  obferyed : 
in  their  management.  ' 

And  befides,  the  borders  of  pleafure-gardens  are  ge¬ 
nerally  too  narrow  for  the  roots  of  fruit-trees,  as  will 
be  fhewn  in  its  proper  place,  therefore  it  is  in  vain 
to  plant  them  there. 

The  height  of  garden-walls  fhould  be  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet,  which  is  a  moderate  proportion ;  and  if 
the  foil  be  good,  it  may  in  time  be  well  fumifhed. 
with  bearing  wood  in  every  part,  efpecially  thofe 
parts  planted  with  Pears,  notwithftanding  the  hranches 
being  trained  horizontally  from  the  bottom  of  the' 
walls. 

I  would  recommend  the  White  Thorn,  the  Holly, 
the  Black  Thorn  and  Crab,  for  outward  fences  to  a 
good  ground,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  the  intermixing 
them. 

The  White  Thorn  is  the  beft  quick  to  plant,  becaufe 
it  is  the  moft  common,  and  may  be  clipped  fo  as  to 
render  it  the  clofeft  and  hardieft  fence  of  any  other 
tree  ;  and  being  very  durable,  is  preferred  to  all  others 
for  outward  fences,  or  for  the  divifion  of  fields,  where 
they  are  expofed  to  cattle,  &c. 

The  Black  Thorn  and  Crab  make  very  good  fences, 
and  are  to  be  raifed  as  the  White  Thorn ;  but  if  the 
kernels  of  Apples  or  Crabs  be  fown,  it  is  beft  tofow 
the  pommace  with  them,  and  they  will  come  up  the 
fooner,  i.  e.  the  firft  year,  if  fown  in  the  autumn,  foon 
after  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

If  Crab-ftocks  be  planted  while  young,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  quick,  they  make  excellent  hedges  foon, 
and  fo  will  fome  forts  of  Plumbs,  I  mean  fuch  as? 
have  thorns. 

The  Black  Thorn  is  not  accounted  fo  good  for  fences 
as  the  White  Thorn,  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  run  more 
into  the  ground,  and  is  not  certain  as  to  the  growing, 
efpecially  if  the  plants  are  not  fet  very  young ;  but 
then  on  the  other  hand,  the  bullies  are  by  much  the 
better,  and  are  alfo  more  lafting  than  the  White 
Thorn,  or  any  other,  for  dead  hedges,  or  to  mend 
gaps ;  nor  are  they  lubjedt  to  be  crept  by  cattle,  a; 
the  others  are.  The  richer  the  mould  is,  the  bettei 
they  will  profper,  but  yet  they  will  grow  on  the  fame 
fort  of  foil  that  the  White  Thorn  does. 

The  Plolly  will  make  an  excellent  fence,  and  is  pre' 
ferable  to  all  the  reft,  but  is  a  flow  grower;  bu 
when  once  it  does  grow,  it  makes  amends  by  it 
height, .  ftrength,  and  thicknefs. 

It  is  raifed  of  young  feedling  plants  or  berries, 'as  till 
White  ft  horn  is,  and  the  berries  will  lie  as  long  ii| 
the  ground  before  they  come  up.  It  delights  moll 
in  ftrong  grounds,  but  will  grow  upon  the  driei 
gravel,  among!!:  rocks  and  ftones. 

I  he  berries  lie  till  the  fecond  fpring  before  they  com-,; 
up,  therefore  they  fhould  be  prepared  before  they  ar? 
lown  (for  this  fee  the  article  Aquifolium.)  It  wi,| 
be  beft  to  low  them  in  the  place  where  you  defig* 
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!iev  fl10uld  grow,  but  they  ftiould  be  well  weeded 
loth  before  they  come  up  and  afterwards. 

■  rench  Furz  will  alfo  do  well  upon  dry  Tandy  banks, 
/here  few  other  plants  will  grow ;  but  they  mult  be 
ept  very  clean  at  the  bottom,  and  cut  thin,  and 
ever  fuffered  to  grow  too  high  :  nor  Ihould  they  be 
ut  in  dry  weather,  or  late  in  autumn,  nor  early  in 
he  fpring  the  doing  either  of  which  is  fubjedt  to 
nake  it  die  in  patches,  which  is  irrecoverable ;  nor 
v\\\  it  ever  break  out  again  from  old  wood,  if  cut 
lole  in,  after  it  has  been  fuffered  long  to  grow  out. 
?ences  may  likewife  be  made  of  Elder :  if  the  foil 
>e  any  thing  good,  you  may  put  flicks  of  Elder,  or 
runcheons  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  flopeways  in  your 
)anks,  fo  as  to  make  a  chequer-work  •,  and  they  will 
nake  ’a  fence  for  a  garden  the  quickeft  of  any  thing, 
ind  be  a  good  fhelter.  But  thefe  fences  are  improper 
or  a  fine  garden,  becaufe  they  fhoot  very  irregular, 
,nd  are  ungovernable  •,  as  likewife  the  roots  of  thefe 
rees  fpread  very  far,  and  draw  away  all  the  heart  of 
he  ground,  fo  as  to  ftarve  whatever  plants  grow  near 
hem :  and  add  to  this  the  fcattering  of  the  berries, 
vhich  will  fill  the  ground  near  them  with  young 
dants  •,  which,  if  not  timely  weeded  out,  will  get  the 
setter  of  whatever  grows  near  them ;  therefore  this 
ort  of  fence  is  feldom  planted,  where  a  hedge  of 
White  Thorn  can  be  had. 

ilder  planted  on  a  bank,  the  fide  of  which  is  waflied 
vith  a  river  or  ftream,  will  make  an  extraordinary 
ence,  and  will  preferve  the  bank  from  being  under- 
nined  by  the  water,  becaufe  it  is  continually  fending 
uckers  from  the  roots  and  lower  branches,  which  is  of 
;reat  advantage  where  the  ftream  wafhes  away  the  bank, 
^or  middle  fences  in  a  garden,  the  Yew  is  the  moft 
onfile,  governable,  and  durable  plant. 

■  or  furrounding  wildernefs  quarters,  Elm,  Lime, 
iornbeam  and  Beech,  are  very  proper. 

,NNEL.  See  Foeniculum. 

,  N  N  E  L-F  LOWER.  See  Nigella. 

,  R  R  U  M  E  QJJ I N  U  M.  See  LIippocrepis. 
RULA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  305.  Tourn.  Inft.  R. 
I.  321.  tab.  170.  [takes  its  name  of  Ferendo,  Lat. 
>ecaufe  the  ftalks  of  this  plant  are  made  ufe  of  in 
Lipporting  the  branches  of  trees ;  or  of  Feriendo,  be- 
aufe  in  old  time  fticks  were  made  of  them,  with 
/hich  ichool-mafters  ufed  to  correct  their  fcholars.] 
rennel  Giant ;  in  French,  Ferule. 

The  Characters  are^ 

't  hath  an  umbellated  flower  ;  the  principal  umbel  is  glo- 
ular ,  and  is  comp 0 fed  of  fever al  fmaller  called  rays ,  of 
he  fame  form  •,  the  involucrum  is  compofed  of  fever  al  nar- 
ow  leaves  which  fall  off  \  the  principal  umbel  is  uniform, 
"he  flowers  have  five  oblong  ereEl  petals  which  are  equal, 
md  five  ftamina  of  the  fame  length ,  terminated  by  Jingle 
ummits  ;  under  the  flower  is  Jituated  a  turbinated  ger- 
nen ,  fupporting  two  reflexed  ftyles ,  crowned  by  obtufe 
ligmas.  Fhe  germen  afterward  becomes  an  elliptical ,  com- 
meffed ,  plain  fruit ,  dividing  in  two  parts ,  each  having  a 
arge  elliptical  plain  feed ,  marked  with  three  lines  on  each 
ide. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
)f  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Digynia, 
vhich  contains  thofe  plants  whole  flowers  have  five 
lamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

7erula  ( Communis )  foliolis  linearibus  longiflimis  fim- 
dicibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Ferula  with  the  fmaller  leaves , 
very  narrow ,  long ,  and fingle.  Ferula  major,  feu  fie- 
uina  Plinii.  M.  Umb.  Pliny's  Female  Fennel  Giant. 
Ferula  ( Galbanifera )  foliolis  multipartitis,  laciniis  li- 
tearibus  planis.  Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Ferula  whofe  fmaller 
' eaves  are  divided  into  many  narrow  parts  which  are  plain. 
Ferula  galbanifera.  Lob.  Obf.  G alb anum-b earing  Fennel 
jiant. 

Ferula  ( Fingitana )  foliolis  laciniatis,  lacinulis  tri- 
ientatis  inasqualibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Ferula  whofe 
mailer  leaves  are  cut ,  and  fegments  ending  in  three  an¬ 
nual  parts.  Ferula  Tingitana,  folio  latiffimo  lucido. 
T  Edin.  Broad-leaved  fhining  Fennel  Giant  from 
Tangier. 


4.  Ferula  ( Ferulago )  foliis  pinnatifidis,  plnnis  Iinearibu3 
planis  trifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Ferula  with  wing-pointed 
leaves ,  whofe  pinna  are  narrow,  plain,  and  trifid.  Fe¬ 
rula  latiore  folio.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  309.  Fennel  Giant 
with  a  broader  leaf. 

5.  Ferula  ( Orientalis )  foliorum  pinnis  baft  nudis,  fo¬ 
liolis  fetaceis.  Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Ferula  with  the  wings 
of  the  leaves  naked  at  the  bafe,  and  the  fmaller  leaves 
briftly.  Ferula  Orientalis,  Cachyros  folio  &  facie. 
Tourn.  Cor.  22.  Eaftern  Fennel  Giant  with  the  leaf  and 
appearance  of  Cachrys. 

6.  Ferula  ( Meoides )  foliorum  pinnis  utrinque  baft  acu- 
tis,  foliolis  fetaceis.  Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Ferula  with  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  pointed  at  their  bafe  on  every  fide. 
Laferpitium  Orientale  mei  folio,  flore  luteo.  Tourn. 
Cor.  23.  Eaftern  Laferwort  with  a  Spignel  leaf  and 
yellow  flower. 

7.  Ferula  ( Nodiflora )  foliolis  appendiculatis,  umbellis 
fubfeffilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  247.  Ferula  with  ap¬ 
pendages  to  the  fmaller  leaves ,  and  umbels  fitting  elefe  to 
the  ftalks.  Libanotis  feruke  folio  &  femine.  C.  B.  P. 
158.  Libanotis  with  a  Fennel  Giant  leaf  and  feed. 

8.  Ferula  ( Glauca )  foliis  fupradecompofitis,  foliolis 
lanceolato-linearibus  planis.  Elort.  Cliff.  95.  Fennel 
Giant  with  linear,  fpear-fhaped,  decompounded  leaves. 
Ferula  folio  glauco,  femine  lato  oblongo.  j.  B.  3. 
p.  45. 

The  ftrft  of  thefe  plants  is  pretty  common  in  the 
Englifh  gardens :  this,  if  planted  in  a  good  foil,  will 
grow  to  a  great  height,  and  divide  into  many  branches : 
the  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  fpread  more  than  two 
feet  every  way,  and  branch  out  into  many  divifions, 
which  are  again  fubdivided  into  many  fmaller,  gar- 
nifhed  with  very  long,  narrow,  fmall  leaves  that  are 
fingle ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fpread  near 
the  ground.  From  the  center  of  the  plant  comes  out 
the  flower-ftalk,  which,  when  the  plants  are  ftrong, 
will  be  near  as  large  as  a  common  broomftick,  and 
will  rife  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  having  many  joints ; 
if  the  ftalks  are  cut,  there  iffues  from  the  veffels  a 
foetid  yellowifh  liquor,  which  will  concrete  on  the 
furface  of  the  wound.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by 
large  umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  which  come  out  the 
latter  end  of  June,  or  in  the  beginning  of  July ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  compreffed  feeds,  which  have 
three  lines  running  longitudinally  on  each  fide.  Thefe 
ripen  in  September,  and  the  ftalks  decay  foon  after. 
When  the  ftalks  are  dry,  they  are  full  of  a  light  dry 
pith,  which  will  foon  take  fire. 

Mr.  Ray  fays,  that  the  people  of  Sicily  ufe  the  pith 
of  this  plant  for  tinder  to  light  their  fires.  And  if 
this  was  pradtifed  by  the  ancients,  we  may  eafily  guels 
why  the  poets  feigned,  that  Prometheus  Hole  fire 
from  heaven,  and  carried  it  to  the  earth  in  a  hollow 
Ferula. 

The  leaves  of  thefe  plants  decay  foon  after  the  feeds 
are  formed,  fo  that  before  they  are  ripe,  there  are 
feldom  any  leaves  remaining,  and  the  ftalks  afterward 
dry  and  become  very  tough ;  fo  it  is  not  unlikely 
thefe  may  have  been  ufed  for  correction  in  the  fchools, 
as  they  are  very  light,  and  cannot  do  much  injury. 
The  roots  of  this  fort  will  continue  feveral  years,  ef- 
pecially  on  a  dry  foil,  and  will  annually  produce 
flowers  and  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  doth  not  grow  quite  fo  large  as  the 
firft,  but  the  ftalks  of  this  will  rife  feven  or  eight  feet 
high;  the  lower  leaves  are  large,  and  greatly  divided; 
the  fmall  leaves  are  flat,  and  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of 
the  former,  and  are  of  a  lucid  green  colour ;  the  um¬ 
bels  of  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  the  feeds  are  lefs. 
This  flowers  and  ripens  its  feeds  about  the  fame  time 
as  the  former  fort. 

The  third  fort  hath  large  fpreading  leaves  near  the 
root,  which  are  divided  and  fubdivided  into  many 
parts ;  the  fmall  leaves  of  this  are  much  broader  than 
in  any  of  the  other  forts,  and  thefe  are  divided  at 
their  end  into  three  unequal  fegments ;  the  leaves  are 
of  a  very  lucid  green.  The  ftalks  are  ftrong,  and 
rife  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  large  umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
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fucceeded  by  large,  oval,  comprefled  feeds,  like  thole 
of  the  firft  fort.  This  flowers  and  ripens  its  ieeds 
about  the  fame  time  as  the  former  fort ;  it  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Spain  and  Barbary. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  to  much  the  fame  height  as  the 
fecond  the  leaves  of  this  branch  out  on  every  fide 
pretty  wide,  and  the  fmaller  leaves  on  the  divifions 
of  the  leaves,  are  broader  than  thoie  of  the  others 
(excepting  the  third)  but  they  are  longer  than  thole, 
and  are  of  a  darker  green  colour,  ending  in  three 
points.  The  umbels  of  flowers  ye  large,  the  flowers 
are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  comprefled 
feeds,  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  This  grows 

naturally  in  Sicily.  .  , 

The  fifth  fort  is  of  much  humbler  growth  than  eithei 

of  the  former ;  the  ftalks  of  this  feldom  rile  much 
more  than  three  feet  high >  the  lower  leaves  branch 
into  many  divifions,  which  are  clofely  garnilhed  with 
very  fine  briftly  leaves;  the  umbel  of  flowers  is  but 
fmall,  when  compared  with  the  others,  and  the  feeds 
are  fmaller.  It  grows  naturally  m  the  Levant. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  very  branching  leaves,  the  root- 
ftalks  are  angular  and  channelled ;  this  fends  out  at 
every  joint  two  fide  branches  oppofite  •,  thofe  toward 
the  bottom  are  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  the  otheis 
are  diminilhed  gradually  to  the  top  ;  thefe  fide 
branches  fend  out  fmaller  at  each  joint  in  the  fame 
manner,  which  are  garnilhed  with  very  fine  leaves 
like  thofe  of  Spignel,  which  ftand  quite  round  the 
ftalks  in  lhape  of  whorls  ;  the  flower-ftalks  grow  three 
feet  high,  having  a  pretty  large  umbel  of  yellow 
flowers  at  the  top  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  flat 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  autumn.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  Levant. 

The  feventh  fort  rifes  about  three  feet  high;  the 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  much  divided,  and  the  fmall 
leaves  on  the  divifions  are  very  narrow  and  entire ; 
the  umbels  of  flowers  are  fmall,  and  are  fituated  clofe 
to  the  ftalks  between  the  leaves  at  the  joints ;  thefe 
are  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Iftria  and  Carniola. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  compofed  of  many  narrow  flat 
fegments,  of  a  gray  colour,  and  are  divided  into 
many  parts :  the  ftalk  rifes  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  and  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  yellow  flow¬ 
ers  in  July,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oval  comprefled 
feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

All  thefe  forts  have  perennial  roots,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  feveral  years  •,  thefe  have  thick  ftrong  fibres, 
which  run  deep  in  the  ground,  and  divide  into  many 
fmaller,  fpreading  to  a  confiderable  diftance  every 
way  :  the  ftalks  are  annual,  and  decay  foon  after 
they  have  perfected  their  feeds.  As  thefe  plants  fpread 
very  wide,  fo  they  Ihould  have  each  four  or  five  feet 
room  •,  nor  fhould  they  ftand  near  to  other  plants,  for 
their  roots  will  rob  whatever  plants  grow  near  them  of 
their  nourifhment. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be 
fown  in  the  autumn  ;  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
ground  till  the  fpring,  they  frequently  fail,  and  thofe 
which  fucceed  remain  a  year  in  the  ground,  fo  that 
much  time  is  loft.  The  feeds  may  be  fown  in  drills, 
by  which  method  the  ground  may  be  eafier  kept 
clean  •,  they  muft  not  be  nearer  than  a  foot  row  from 
row,  and  the  feeds  .may  be  fcattered  two  or  three 
inches  afunder  in  the  drills ;  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds-,  and  where  they 
are  too  clofe  together,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  to  allow 
them  room  to  grow,  for  they  will  not  be  ftrong  enough 
to  remove  till  they  have  had  two  years  growth  -,  then 
in  the  autumn  fo  foon  as  their  leaves  decay,  the  roots 
fhould  be  taken  up  with  great  care,  fo  as  not  to  cut  or 
injure  the  tap  or  downright  root,  and  then  planted  in 
the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  after 
this  tranfplanting  they  fhould  not  be  removed.  They 
delight  in  a  loft,  gentle,  loamy  foil,  not  too  wet,  and 
are  very  rarely  injured  by  the  hardeft  froft. 
FERRARI  A.  Burman.  Lin.  Gen.  1018. 
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The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  two  keel-Jkaped  fpatha  {or  jhcatbs)  which  alter 
nately  inclofe  the  flowers ,  which  have  fix  oblong  point e, 
petals  curled  at  their  borders ,  revolving ,  and  are  alter 
nately  larger  ;  and  three  ft amina  fitting  on  the  flyle ,  ter 
minuted  by  twin  roundijh  fummits  ;  and  a  roundtfb  three 
cornered  gerrnen  under  the  flower ,  fupporting  a  fimpi 
ere  It  ftigma ,  crowned  by  three  bifid ,  hooded ,  curled  fig 
ma  the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  three-cor 
nered  capfule ,  having  three  cells ,  filled  with  roundij: 
feeds.  _  .  y 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtioi 
of  Linnaeus’s  twentieth  clals,  intitled  Gynandria  tri 
andria,  the  flower  having  three  ftamina  which-  fi 
upon  the  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ferraria  ( Undulata )  foliis  lanceolatis.  Burm.  Icon 
Ferraria  with  fpear-jhaped  leaves.  Iris  ftellata,  Cycla 
minis  radice,  pullo  fiore.  Barrel.  Icon.  1216.  Starr 
Iris  with  a  root  like  the  Sowbread. 

2.  Ferraria  ( Enfiformi )  foliis  enfiformibus.  Burm.  Icon 
Ferraria  with  fword-Jhaped  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good' 
Hope  ;  the  roots  of  the  firft  fort  were  fent  me  b) 
Dr.  Job  Bafter,  of  Zirkzee,  who  received  them  from 
the  Cape.  The  root  of  this  is  fhaped  like  that  of 
the  Bizantine  Cornflag-,  it  has  a  bright  brown  fkin 
or  cover  on  the  upper  fide  is  a  hollow  like  a  navel, 
from  whence  the  flower-ftalk  arifes.  The  ftalk  rifes 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  is  about  Jhe  fize  of  3 
man’s  middle  finger,  garnilhed  with  leaves  the  whole 
length ;  thefe  are  keel-fhaped,  embracing  the  ftalks 
with  their  bafe.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides 
into  two  or  three  branches,  which  are  garnifhec 
with  the  fame  fhaped  leaves,  but  they  are  fmaller; 
each  of  the  branches  are  terminated  by  a  large  fpa 
thae  or  fheath  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  leaves, 
but  this  afterward  withers  and  decays ;  thefe  fheaths 
are  double,  and  fplit  at  the  top,  where  the  flower 
peeps  out  its  petals ;  thefe  fix  petals  are  three  alter¬ 
nately  larger  than  the  other,  and  are  curioufly  fringed, 
on  their  borders  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  greenilh  colour 
on  their  outfide,  but  of  a  tawney  purple  within,  and 
are  of  a  fhort  duration  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  flower 
is  fituated  the  ftyle,  having  the  three  ftamina  fixed 
on  the  fide,  and  is  terminated  by  twin  ftigmas ;  the 
germen  is  fituated  under  the  flower,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oblong  fmooth  capfule  with  three 
cells,  filled  with  roundifh  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  is  rare  in  England  ;  this  differs  from 
the  former  in  having  fmaller  roots,  and  longer  fword- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  have  deeper  veins  -,  the  ftalk 
alfo  does  not  divide  fo  much,  and  the  flowers  art 
fmaller,  and  lefs  fringed  on  their  borders. 

They  are  both  progagated  by  offsets  fent  out  fron 
the  roots,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Ixia,  and  fhoulc 
be  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  directed  fo 
thofe  and  the  African  Gladiolus,  being  too  tende 
to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  nor  do  they  fuc: 
ceed  well  in  a  green-houfe ;  therefore  the  belt  me* 
thod  is,  to  make  a  border  four  feet  wide,  either  il 
the  front  of  the  green-houfe  or  ftoves,  covering  1, 
with  a  proper  frame  and  glafles,  fo  that  the  plant 
may  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather,  but  be  pro 
tedted  from  froft.  In  fuch  a  frame,  moft  of  the  Air  j 
can  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  plants  may  b 
brought  to  great  perfection.  , ! 

There  is  a  great  Angularity  in  the  root  of  the  fir 
fpecies,  which  is  in  its  vegetating  only  every  otht 
year,  and  the  intermediate  years  it  remains-  at  reft-  , 

FICOIDES.  See  Mesembryanthemum.  t 

FICUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1032.  Tourn.  Inft.  R- 
662.  tab.  420.  The  Fig-tree  ;  in  French,  Figuier.  :• 
The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers ,  which  are  includ 
within  the  covering ,  or  fkin  of  the  fruit ,  fo  do  not  appe  \ 
unlefs  the  covering  is  opened ;  the  male  flowers  are  but  ft 
in  number,  and  are  fituated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  f rut 
the  female  flowers  are  numerous ,  and  fituated  in  the  low 
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part.  The  male  flowers  fit  each  upon  a  feparate  foot - 
fialk  and  have  an  empalement  divided  into  three  parts  ; 
they  'have  no  petals ,  but  three  briftly  ftamina  as  long  as 
the  empalement,  terminated  by  twin  fummits  the  female 
flowers  fit  upon  difiinR  footflalks  \  their  empalement s 
are  divided  into  five  parts  -,  they  have  no  petals,  but  a 
vermen  as  the  empalement,  fupporting  an  inflexed  ftyle, 
‘crowned  by  two  reflexed  pointed  ftigmas.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  large  feed,  fitting  in  the  empale¬ 
ment. 

This  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fe&ion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-third  clafs,  intitled  Polygamia 
Polyoecia ;  the  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  being 
fituated  in  the  fame  common  covering,  but  in  the 
wild  Fig  they  are  in  diftindt  plants. 

The  Species  are, 

j.  Ficus  ( Carica )  foliis  palmatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  471.  Fig- 
tree  with  hand-fhaped  leaves.  Ficus  communis.  C.  B. 
P.  457.  The  common  Fig-tree. - 

2.  Ficus  ( Sycomorous )  foliis  cordatis  fubrotundis  inte- 
gerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  471.  Fig-tree  with  roundifh  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  entire.  Ficus  folio  mori,  fruc- 
rum  in  caudice  ferens.  C.  B.  P.  459.  Fig-tree  with  a 
Mulberry  leaf,  bearing  fruit  on  the  body  or  fern,  com¬ 
monly  called  Sycamore. 

3.  Ficus  ( Religiofa )  foliis  cordatis  oblongis  integerrimis 
acuminatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  471.  Fig-tree  with  entire 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points.  Ficus  Ma- 
labarienfis,  folio  cufpidato,  frudtu  rotundo  parvo  ge- 
mino.  Pluk.  Aim.  144.  Malabar  Fig  with  a  long 
pointed  leaf,  and  fmall  double  round  fruit. 

4..  Ficus  {Benghalenjis)  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  obtufis, 
caule  inferne  radicato.  Hort.  Cliff  471.  Fig-tree  with 
oval,  obtufe,  entire  leaves,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
fialk  putting  out  roots.  Ficus  Benghalenfis,  folio  fub- 
rotundo,  frudtu  orbiculato.  Hort.  Amft.  1.  p.  119. 
Bengal  Fig  with  a  roundifh  leaf,  and  orbicular  fruit, 
y.  Ficus  ( Indica )  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis,  pedunculis 
aggregatis,  ramis  radicantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1060. 
Fig-tree  with  fp ear -jh aped  leaves  having  petals ,  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  fruit  growing  in  clufters,  and  branches  fend¬ 
ing  out  roots.  Ficus  Indica  Theophrafti.  Tabern. 
Hift.  1370.  Indian  Fig  of  Theophraftus. 

>.  Ficus  ( Maximus )  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  471.  Fig-tree  with  entire  fpear-Jhaped 
leaves.  Ficus  Indica  maxima,  folio  oblongo,  funi- 
culis  e  fummis  ramis  dimiffis  radices  agentibus  fe 
propagans,  fructu  minori  fphasrico  fanguineo.  Sloan. 
Cat.  Jam.  189.  The  largeft  Indian  Fig  with  an  oblong 
leaf,  fending  out  roots  from  the  tops  of  the  branches ,  and 
a  fmall  fpherical  blood-coloured  fruit. 

\  Ficus  ( Racemofa )  foliis  ovatis  acutis  integerrimis, 
caule  arboreo,  frudtu  racemofa.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
1060.  Amoen.  Acad.  1.  p.  30.  Fig-tree  with  oval, 
entire,  acute  leaves,  tree-like  fialk ,  and  branching  fruit. 
Alty-alu.  Hort.  Mai.  1.  p.  43. 

!.  Ficus  ( Pumila )  foliis  ovatis  acutis  integerrimis,  caule 
repente.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1060.  Amoen.  Acad.  1.  p. 
30.  Fig-tree  with  oval,  acute,  entire  leaves,  and  a 
creeping  ftalk.  Ficus  fylveftris  procumbens,  folio  fim- 
plici.  Koempf.  Amoen.  803.  Trailing  wild  Fig-tree  hav¬ 
ing  flngle  leaves. - 

).  Ficus  ( Nymphtetefolia )  foliis  ovato-cordatis  integer¬ 
rimis  glabris.  Fig-tree  with  oval,  heart-fhaped,  entire, 
fmooth  leaves,  vulgarly  called  Ficus  nymphaeas  folio. 
Fig-tree  with  a  JVater  Lily  leaf. 
to.  Ficus  ( Citrifolia )  foliis oblongo-cordatis  acuminatis, 
petiolis  longiffimis.  Fig-tree  with  oblong,  heart-fhaped , 
pointed  leaves,  and  very  long  foot-ftalks.  Ficus  citrii 
folio,  frudtu  parvo  purpureo.  Catefb.  Plift.  Carol.  3. 
p.  18.  Fig-tree  with  a  Citron-leaf,  and  fmall  purple 
fruit. 

11.  Ficus  [Calyculata)  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  obtufis, 
oppofitis,  frudtu  globofo  calyculato.  Fig-tree  with 
oval,  obtufe,  entire  leaves  placed  oppoflte ,  and  a  globular 
fruit  having  a  calyx.  Ficus  folio  lato  fubrotundo, 
frudtu  globofo,  magnitudine  nuces  mofchatae.  Houft. 
MSS.  Fig-tree  with  broad  roundifh  leaves,  and  a  globu¬ 
lar  fruit  about  the  bignefs  of  a  nutmeg. 

The  ftrft  fort,  which  is  the  Fig  whofe  fruit  is  va- 
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luable,  is  cultivated  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  •,  of  thi; 
there  are  great  varieties  in  the  warm  countries,  which 
have  been  obtained  from  feeds,  therefore  may  be  in- 
creafed  annually,  if  the  inhabitants  were  careful  in  pro¬ 
pagating  the  trees  from  the  feeds  of  their  belt  forts. 
In  England  we  had  not  more  than  four  or  five  forts  till 
within  a  few  years  palt ;  for  as  the  generality  of  the 
Englifh  were  not  lovers  of  this  fruit,  fo  there  were 
few  who  troubled  themfelves  with  the  culture  of  it. 
But  fome  years  pail  I  had  a  large  collection  of  thefe 
trees  fent  me  from  Venice,  by  my  honoured  friend 
the  Chevalier  Rathgeb,  which  I  planted  and  pre- 
ferved  to  tafte  of  their  fruits,  feveral  of  which  proved 
excellent ;  thefe  I  have  preferved  and  propagated, 
and  thofe  whofe  fruit  were  inferior  have  been  ne¬ 
glected.  And  as  the  variety  of  them  is  very  great, 
fo  I  fhall  here  mention  only  fuch  of  them  as  are  the 
beft  worth  cultivating,  placing  them  in  the  order  of 
their  ripening. 

1.  The  brown  or  Chefnut-coloured  Ifchia  Fig.  This 
is  the  largeft  fruit  of  any  I  have  yet  feen,  it  is  fhort, 
globular,  with  a  pretty  large  eye,  pinched  in  near  the 
foot-ftalk,  of  a  brown  or  Chefnut  colour  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  purple  within  •,  the  grains  are  large,  and  the 
pulp  fweet  and  high-flavoured  •,  this  fort  very  often 
burfts  open  when  it  ripens.  It  ripens  the  latter  end 
of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  I  have  had 
this  fruit  ripen  well  on  ftandards,  in  a  warm  foil.  If 
this  fort  is  planted  againft  hot  walls,  two  plentiful 
crops  of  fruit  may  be  annually  ripened. 

2.  The  black  Genoa  Fig.  This  is  a  long  fruit,  which 
fwells  pretty  large  at  the  top  where  it  is  obtule,  but 
the  lower  part  is  very  {lender  toward  the  ftalk  ;  the 
fkin  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  almoft  black,  and  hath 
a  purple  farina  over  it  like  that  on  fome  Plumbs •,  the 
infide  is  of  a  bright  red,  and  the  flefh  is  very  high 
flavoured.  It  ripens  early  in  Auguft. 

3.  The  fmall  white  early  Fig.  This  hath  a  roundifh 
fruit  a  little  flatted  at  the  crown,  with  a  very  fhort 
foot-ftalk ;  the  fkin,  when  fully  ripe,  is  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowifh  white  colour ;  the  fkin  is  thin,  the  infide  white, 
and  the  flefh  fweet,  but  not  high-flavoured.  This 
ripens  in  Auguft. 

4.  The  large  white  Genoa  Fig.  This  is  a  large  glo¬ 
bular  fruit,  a  little  lengthened  toward  the  ftalk ;  the 
fkin  is  thin,  of  a  yellowifh  colour  when  fully  ripe, 
and  red  within.  This  is  a  good  fruit,  but  the  trees 
are  not  good  bearers. 

5.  The  black  Ifchia  Fig.  This  is  a  fhort  fruit,  of 
a  middling  fize,  a  little  flatted  at  the  crown  ;  the  fkin 
is  almoft  black  when  ripe,  and  the  infide  is  of  a  deep 
red ;  the  flefh  is  very  high  flavoured,  and  the  trees 
produce  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  but  the  birds  are  great 
devourers  of  them  if  they  are  not  protected  from 
them.  This  ripens  in  Auguft. 

6.  The  Malta  Fig.  This  is  a  fmall  brown  fruit, 
much  compreffed  at  the  top,  and  greatly  pinched  to¬ 
ward  the  foot-ftalk  ;  the  fkin  is  of  a  pale  brown  co¬ 
lour,  as  is  alfo  the  infide  f  the  flefh  is  very  fweet,  and 
well  flavoured.  If  this  fort  is  permitted  to  hang  upon 
the  trees  till  the  fruit  is  fhrivelled,  it  becomes  a  fine 
fweetmeat. 

7.  The  Murrey,  or  brown  Naples  Fig.  This  is  a 
pretty  large  globular  fruit,  of  a  light  brown  colour 
on  the  outfide,  with  fome  faint  marks  of  a  dirty 
white,  the  infide  is  nearly  of  the  fame  colour ;  the 
grains  are  pretty  large,  and  the  flefh  is  well  flavoured. 
It  ripens  the  latter  end  of  Auguft. 

8.  The  green  Ifchia  Fig.  This  is  an  oblong  fruit, 
almoft  globular  at  the  crown ;  the  fkin  is  thin,  of  a 
green  colour,  but  when  it  is  fully  ripe,  it  is  ftained 
through  by  the  pulp  to  a  brownifh  caft  ;  the  infide  is 
purple,  and  will  ftain  linen,  or  paper  *,  the  flefh  is 
high  flavoured,  efpecially  in  warm  feafons.  It  ripens 
toward  the  end  of  Auguft. 

.  The  Madonna  Fig,  commonly  called  here  the 
runfwick,  or  Hanover  Fig,  is  a  long  pyramidal  fruit 
of  a  large  fize ;  the  fkin  is  brown  •,  the  flefh  is  of  a 
lighter  brown  colour,  coarfe,  and  hath  little  flavour. 
This  ripens  the  end  of  Auguft  and  the  beginning  of 

September  * 
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September ;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  much  more  di¬ 
vided  than  of  mod  other.  .  , 

io.  The  common  blue,  or  purple  Fig  is  io  wen 

known,  as  to  need  no  defcription. 
u.  The  long  brown  Naples  Fig.  The  leaves  of 
this  tree  are  deeply  divided.  The  fruit  is  long,  fome- 
what  compreffed  at  the  crown.  The  foot-ftalks  are 
pretty  long  ;  the  (kin  is  of  a  dark  brown  when  fully 
ripe,  the  flefh  inclining  to  red  ;  the  grains  are  large, 
and  the  flefh  well  flavoured.  It  ripens  in  September. 
12.  The  yellow  Iichia  Fig.  This  is  a  large  fruit, 
of  a  pyramidal  form  •,  the  fkin  is  yellow  when  ripe, 
and  the  flefh  is  purple  and  well  flavoured,  but  the 
trees  do  not  produce  much  fruit  here  •,  they  grow 
very  luxuriant  in  branches,  the  leaves  are  very  large, 
and  not  much  divided.  This  ripens  in  September 
iq.  The  fm all  Brown  Ifchia  Fig.  This  is  a  fmall 
pyramidal  fruit  with  a  very  fhort  foot-ftalk ;  the  fkin 
is  of  a  light  brown,  the  flefh  inclining  to  purple,  of 
a  very  hLh  flavour  ;  it  ripens  late  in  September  •,  the 
leaves  oAhis  tree  are  lefs  divided  than  any  of  the 
other  forts.  This  is  not  a  good  bearer. 

14.  The  Gentile  Fig.  This  is  a  middle  fized  globu¬ 
lar  fruit ;  the  fkin,  when  ripe,  is  yellow  ;  the  flefh 
alfo  inclines  to  the  fame  colour  •,  the  grains  are  large, 
and  the  flefh  is  well  flavoured,  but  it  ripens  very  late, 
rhp  trees  are  bad  bearers,  fo  that  it  is  not  propa¬ 


gated  much  in  England. 

There  are  feveral  other  forts  which  have  been  lately 
introduced  from  Italy,  but  all  thofe  which  I  have  yet 
tailed,  are  inferior  to  thofe  above-mentioned ;  fome  of 
them  rarely  ripen  their  fruit,  and  others  are  very  ill 
bearers,  not  worth  propagating,  therefore  I  have 
omitted  the  mentioning  of  them  here  •,  for  as  thofe 
which  are  enumerated,  continue  in  fucceflion  during 
the  feafon  for  thefe  fruits,  and  being  preferable  to  the 
other,  few  perfons  will  care  to  fill  their  gardens  with 
a  greater  variety  of  thefe  trees  than  are  of  real  ufe, 
efpecially  as  they  require  good  walls,  and  a  very  large 
fhare  of  room. 

The  firfl,  fecond,  third,  ninth,  and  tenth  forts  will 
ripen  their  fruits  on  flandards,  where  they  are  in  a 
warm  fituation  •,  but  the  others  require  the  afliflance 
of  walls  expofed  to  good  afpefts,  otherwife  their  fruit 
will  Pot  ripen  in  England. 

Fig-trees  generally  thrive  in  all  foils,  and  in  every 
fituation  •,  but  they  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit 
upon  a  flrong  loamy  foil,  than  on  dry  ground ;  for  if 
the  feafon  proves  dry  in  May  and  June,  thofe  trees 
which  grow  upon  very  warm  dry  ground,  are  very  fub- 
je6t  to  call  their  fruit ;  therefore,  whenever  this  hap¬ 
pens,  fuch  trees  fhould  be  well  watered  and  mulched, 
which  will  prevent  the  fruit  from  dropping  off;  and  the 
fruit  upon  thefe  trees  are  better  flavoured,  than  any  of 
thofe  which  grow  upon  cold  moift  land.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  obferved  thofe  Fig-trees  to  bear  the  greateft  quan¬ 
tity  of  well-flavoured  fruit,  which  were  growing  upon 
chalky  land,  where  there  has  been  a  foot  or  more  of 
a  gentle  loamy  foil  on  the  top.  They  alfo  love  a  free 
open  air  •,  for  although  they  will  fhoot  and  thrive  very 
will  in  clofe  places,  yet  they  feldom  produce  any 
fruit  in  fuch  fltuations  •,  and  all  thofe  which  are  planted 
in  fmall  gardens  in  London,  will  be  well  furnifhed 
with  leaves,  but  I  have  never  feen  any  fruit  upon 
them  which  have  grown  to  maturity. 

Thefe  trees  are  always  planted  as  flandards  in  all 
warm  countries,  but  in  England  they  are  generally 
planted  againfl  walls,  there  being  but  few  ftandard 
Fig-trees  at  prefent  in  the  Englifh  gardens;  however, 
fince  fome  of  the  forts  are  found  to  ripen  their  fruit 
well  upon  the  flandards,  and  the  crop  of  Figs  is  often 
greater  upon  them,  than  upon  thofe  trees  againfl  walls, 
it  is  worthy  of  our  care,  to  plant  them  either  in  flan¬ 
dards  or  efpaliers ;  the  latter,  I  think,  will  fucceed  bell 
inEngland,  if  they  were  managed  as  in  Germany,  where 
they  untie  the  Fig-trees  from  the  efpalier,  and  lay 
them  down,  covering  them  in  winter  with  flraw  or 
litter,  which  prevents  their  fhoots  being  injured  by 
the  frofl ;  and  this  covering  is  taken  away  gradually 
in  the  fpring,  and  not  wholly  removed  until  all  the 
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danger  of  frofl  is  over,  by  which  management  thev 
generally  have  a  very  great  crop  of  Figs  ;  whereas  in 
England,  where  the  trees  grow  againfl  warm  walls,  if 
the  fpring  proves  warm,  the  young  Figs  are  puffed 
out  early,  and  the  cold,  which  frequently  returns  in 
April  and  May,  caufes  the  greateft  part  of  the  fruit  to 
drop  off;  fo  that  our  crop  of  Figs  is  generally  more 
uncertain  than  mofl  other  forts  of  fruit :  and  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  that  trees  which  are  planted  againfl 
north  and  eaft-afpefted  walls,  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  fruit  in  England,  than  thofe  which  are 
planted  againfl  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  afpedls ;  which 
muft  happen  from  the  latter  putting  out  their  fruit  fo 
much  earlier  in  the  fpring  than  the  former ;  and  if  there  ; 
happen  cold  frofty  nights  after  the  Figs  are  come  out 
(which  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  this  country)  the  for¬ 
warded:  of  the  Figs  are  generally  fo  injured  as  to  drop 
off  from  the  trees  foon  after.  In  Italy,  and  the  other 
warm  countries,  this  firft  crop  of  Figs  is  little  regarded,  i 
being  few  in  number ;  for  it  is  the  fecond  crop  of 
Figs  which  are  produced  from  the  fhoots  of  the  fame 
year,  which  is  their  principal  crop,  but  thefe  rarely 
ripen  in  England  ;  nor  are  there  above  three  or  four 
forts  whichever  ripen  their  fecond  crop,  let  the  fummer  ! 
prove  ever  fo  good,  therefore  it  is  the  firft  crop  which  ; 
we  muft  attend  to  in  England  ;  fo  that  when  thefe  trees 
are  growing  againft  the  beft  afpedled  walls,  it  will  be 
a  good  method  to  loofen  them  from  the  wall  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  and  after  having  diverted  the  branches  of  all 
the  latter  fruit,  to  lay  the  branches  down  from  the 
wall,  faftening  them  together  in  fmall  bundles,  fothat 
they  may  be  tied  to  flakes,  to  keep  them  from  lying  . 
upon  the  ground  ;  the  damp  whereof,  when  covered 
in  frofty  weather,  might  caufe  them  to  grow  mouldy, 
and  hereby  they  will  be  fecured  from  being  broken  by 
the  wind.  When  they  are  thus  managed  in  autumn, 
if  the  winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  the  branches 
may  be  eafily  covered  with  Peas-haulm,  flraw,  or  any 
other  light  covering,  which  will  guard  the  tender  fruit- 
bearing  branches  from  the  injury  of  frofl;  and  when 
the  weather  is  mild,  the  covering  muft  be  removed, 
otherwife  the  Figs  will  come  out  too  early;  for  the  in¬ 
tention  of  this  management  is,  to  keep  them  as  back¬ 
ward  as  poffible  :  then  in  the  fpring,  when  the  Figs 
are  beginning  to  pufh  out,  the  trees  may  be  fattened 
up  to  the  wall  again.  By  this  management  I  have 
feen  very  great  crops  of  Figs  produced  in  two  or  three 
places. 

I  have  alfo  feen  great  crops  of  Figs  in  fome  particu¬ 
lar  gardens,  after  very  fharp  winters,  when  they  have, 
in  general,  failed  in  other  places,  by  covering  up  the 
trees  with  Reeds  made  into  pannels,  and  fixed  up 
againft  the  walls. 

In  the  pruning  of  Fig-trees,  the  branches  muft  never 
be  fhortened,  becaule  the  fruit  are  all  produced  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  fhoots  of  the  former  year ;  if 
thefe  are  cut  off,  there  can  be  no  fruit  expedled,  befide 
the  branches  are  very  apt  to  die  after  the  knife ;  fo  that 
when  the  branches  are  too  clofe  together,  the  beft  way 
is  to  cut  out  all  the  naked  branches  quite  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  leaving  thofe  which  are  beft  furnifhed  with  lateral  - 
branches  at  a  proper  diftance  from  each  other,  which 
fhould  not  be  nearer  than  a  foot ;  and  when  they  are  • 
well  furnifhed  with  lateral  branches,  if  they  are  laid  ‘ 
four  or  five  inches  farther  afunder,  it  will  be  better. 
The  beft  feafon  for  pruning  of  Fig-trees  is  in  autumn, 
becaufe  at  that  time  the  branches  are  not  fo  full ) 
of  fap,  and  will  not  bleed  fo  much,  as  when  they', 
are  pruned  in  the  fpring  ;  and  at  this  feafon,  the! 
branches  fhould  be  diverted  of  all  the  autumnal  Figs,  j 
and  the  fooner  this  is  done,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  'j 
fall  off,  the  better  will  the  young  fhoots  refift  thd  cold  ! 
of  the  winter.  There  are  fome  feafons  fo  cold  and? 
moift,  that  the  young  fhoots  of  the  Fig-trees  will  not  f. 
harden,  but  arefoft,  and  full  of  juice  ;  when  this  hap-f 
pens,  there  is  little  hope  of  a  crop  of  Figs  the  fucceed- jf 
ing  year,  forthe  firft  frofl  in  autumn  will  kill  the  upper  a 
part  of  thefe  fhoots,  for  a  confiderable  length  down-?: 
ward  ;  whenever  this  happens,  it  is  the  beft  way  to! 
cut  off  all  the  decayed  part  of  the  fhoots,  which  willjj 

prevent! 
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orevcnt  the  infeftion  from  deftroying  all  the  lower  part 
of  the  branches-,  and,  by  this  method,  I  have  ieen  a 
moderate  crop  of  Figs  put  out  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  fhoots  where,  if  the  fhoots  had  not  been  injured, 
there  would  have  been  no  fruit  produced,  becauie  it 
is  chiefly  from  the  four  or  five  uppermoft  joints  ot  the 
{hoots  that  the  fruit  gomes  out ;  and  it  is  lor  this 
reafon  that  as  many  of  the  lhort  lateral  branches 
fhouki  be  prel'erved  as  poffible,  thofe  being  the  moft 
produftive  of  fruit  -,  for  where  the  long  ftrait  fhoots 
are  faftened  up,  there  will  be  no  fruit,  but  at  their  ex¬ 
tremities,  fo  that  all  the  lower  part  of  the  ttees  will 
be  naked,  if  there  is  not  a  particular  regard  had  to 
fupply  young  ihoots  in  every  part  of  the  trees. 

Thofe  trees  which  are  laid  down  from  the  efpalieis, 
fhould  not  be  faftened  up  again  till  the  end  of  March, 
for  the  reafons  before  given,  and  thofe  againft  Walls 
may  remain  feme  time  longer  and  when  the  large 
Ihoots  of  thefeare  nailedup,if  the fmall lateral  branches 
are  thruft  behind  thele,  to  keep  them  clofe  to  the  wall, 
it  will  fecure  the  young  Figsfrom  beinginjured  by  the 
morning  frofts  -,  and  when  this  danger  is  over,  they 
maybe  broughtforward  to  their  natural  pofition  again: 
durincr  the  fummer  feafon  tliefe  trees  will  require  no 
other 'pruning,  but  to  ftop  the  Ihoots  in  the  fpring, 
where  lateral  branches  are  wanting-,  and  as  the  branches 
are  often  blown  down  by  wind,  therefore,  whenever 
this  happens,  they  ftiould  be  immediately  faftened  up 
again,  otherwife  they  will  be  in  danger  of  breaking  ; 
for  the  leaves  of  thefe  trees  being  very  large  and  ftift, 
the  wind  has  great  power  on  them  -,  fo  that  wheie 
the  branches  are  not  well  fecured,  they  are  frequently 

torn  down.  _  .  _  r  .. 

Fhol'e  trees  which  are  planted  againft  efpaliers  may 
3e  protected  from  the  injury  of  froft  in  the  fpring,  by 
alacing  Reeds  on  each  fide  the  efpalier,  which  may  be 
iaken  down  every  day,  and  put  up  again  at  night;  but 
his  need  not  be  praftifed  in  warm  weather,  but  only 
it  fuch  times  as  there  are  cold  winds  and  frofty 
-nornings  -,  and  although  there  is  fome  trouble  and 
:xpence  attending  this  management,  yet  the  plentiful 
;rop  of  Figs  which  may  this  way  be  obtained,  will 
ufficiently  recompenfe  for  both :  the  belt  way  of 
naking  this  covering  is,  to  faften  the  Reeds  with 
*ope  yarn  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  it  may  be 
-oiled  up  like  a  mat,  that  the  whole  may  with 
great  facility  be  put  up  or  taken  down  -,  and  if  thefe 
Reeds  are  carefully  rolled  up,  after  the  feafon  for  ufing 
them  is  over,  and  put  up  in  a  dry  ihed,  they  will  laft 
feveral  years. 

There  are  feveral  perfons  who  of  late  have  planted 
Fig-trees  in  ftandards,  which  have  fucceeded  very 
well  -,  this  pradtice  was  revived,  by  obferving  fome  old 
ftandard  Fig-trees  in  fome  gardens,  which  had  been 
growing  many  years,  and  generally  produced  a  much 
greater  plenty  of  fruit  than  any  of  thofe  trees  which 
were  growing  againft  warm  walls ;  indeed,  thele  ftan¬ 
dard  Fig-trees  are  in  much  greater  danger  of  having 
their  branches  killed  by  fevere  froft,  but  in  mild  win¬ 
ters  they  generally  do  better  than  thofe  againft  walls  -, 
fo  that  where  thefe  trees  can  be  covered  in  very  hard 
winters,  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  fruit  -,  and 
thefe  may  be  covered  by  fafteoing  as  many  of  the 
branches  together  as  can  be  conveniently  brought  into 
a  bundle,  and  winding  fome  Elay-bands,  Straw,  Peas- 
haulm,  or  any  fuch  light  covering  as  can  be  readily 
procured,  which  in  the  lpring  may  be  gradually  taken 
off,  fo  as  not  to  expofe  the  Ihoots  all  at  once  to  the 
open  air  -,  and  if  there  is  fome  fuch  light  covering  laid 
round  the  Items,  and  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground 
ibout  their  roots,  it  will  more  effectually  fecure  them 
rom  the  danger  of  froft  -,  but  when  this  is  praCtifed, 
rreat  care  fhould  be  taken  that  no  mice  or  rats  har- 
sour  in  this  covering,  for  thele  will  eat  off  the  bark 
torn  their  fhoots,  and  kill  them  :  and  I  have  often 
ffferved  thofe  trees  which  were  againft  walls,  have 
differed  greatly  by  thefe  vermin,  by  having  many 
ff  their  largeft  branches  difbarked  near  the  ground, 
tfhich  has  abfolutely  killed  them  -,  and  it  is  in 
;he  winter  that  thefe  vermin  do  this  mifchief  to 
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them,  therefore  they  fhould  be  carefully  watched 
at  that  feafon. 

'The  common  blue  and  white  Figs,  which  are  the 
forts  which  have  been  the  moft  generally  cultivated  in 
England,  are  not  fo  proper  to  plant  for  ftandards,  as 
fome  other  forts  which  have  been  lately  introduced  ; 
for  they  are  much  tenderer,  and  are  often  killed  almoft 
to  the  root,  when  fome  of  the  other  forts,  which  have 
been  growing  in  the  fame  fituation,  have  received  very 
little  injury  from  the  froft-,  indeed  the  white  fort  is 
generally  a  great  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  very  fweet ; 
but  to  thofe  palates  which  are  accuftomed  to  Figs,  that 
fort  is  not  much  in  efteem,  from,  its  want  of  flavour  : 
thofe  which  have  fucceeded  beft  with  me,  are  the  firft 
and  third  forts.  Their  branches  are  rarely  hurt  by 
froft  in  winter,  and  their  fruit  will  always  ripen  well ; 
for  in  favourable  feafons,  many  of  thefe  forts,  which 
were  growing  againft:  walls,  have  ripened  their  fecond 
crop  of  fruit  tolerably  well.  1  have  alfo  planted  ma¬ 
ny  of  thefe  forts  of  Fig-trees  againft  north-eaft  and 
north-weft  afpeCts  ;  fome  of  thofe  which  were  firft 
planted,  have  produced  a  good  quantity  of  well  tailed 
fruit,  but  were  ripe  much  later,  which  has  encouraged 
me  to  plant  many  more  of  thefe  trees  to  the  fame  af- 
pe£ts,and  alfo  to  increafe  my  number  of  ftandard  trees. 

I  am  aware,  that  what  I  have  here  advanced,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  pruning  and  dreffing  of  Fig-trees,  will  be 
condemned  by  great  numbers  of  people,  who  will  not 
give  themfelves  time  to  confider  and  examine  the  rea¬ 
fons  upon  which  I  have  founded  this  praflice,  nor  to 
make  one  fingle  experiment  to  try  the  truth  of  it,  as 
being  vaftly  different  from  the  general  pradtice  of  moft 
gardeners,  who  always  imagine,  that  Fig-trees  fhould 
never  have  much  pruning-,  or,  atleaft,  that  they  fhould 
always  be  fuffered  to  grow  very  rude  from  the  wall, 
to  fome  diftance.  That  by  this  management  I  have  of¬ 
ten  feen  great  quantities  of  fruit  I  cannot  deny,  but 
then  this  has  been  only  after  mild  winters  ;  for  it  is 
very  certain,  that  in  Iharp  frofts  few  of  thefe  outfide 
fhoots  efcape  being  greatly  injured  where  they  are  not 
covered  ;  whereas  it  rarely  happens  that  thofe  flioots 
which  are  clofely  nailed  to  the  wall  in  autumn,  or  laid 
down  and  covered,  fuffer  the  leaft  damage ;  and  the 
fruits  are  always  produced  a  fortnight  fooner  upon 
thefe  branches,  than  they  are  upon  thofe  which  grow 
from  the  wall :  but  although  the  trees  which  are  fuf¬ 
fered  to  grow  rude  from  the  walls  may  produce  a  good 
quantity  of  fruit  for  a  year  or  two,  yet  afterward  the 
trees  will  only  bear  at  the  ends  of  the  fhoots,  which 
will  then  be  fo  far  from  the  wall,  as  to  receive  little 
benefit  from  it ;  nor  can  the  trees  be  reduced  again 
to  any  regularity,  without  cutting  away  the  greateft 
number  of  their  branches,  by  which  a  year  or  two 
will  be  loft  before  they  will  come  to  bear  again. 

The  feafon  alfo  for  pruning,  which  I  have  laid  down, 
being  vaftly  different  from  the  common  practice  and 
opinion  of  moft  gardeners,  will  alfo  be  objected  againft; 
but  I  am  fure,  if  any  one  will  but  make  trial  of  it,  I 
doubt  not  his  experience  will  confirm  what  I  have  here 
advanced  ;  for  as  one  great  injury  to  this  tree  proceeds 
from  the  too  great  effufion  of  fap  at  the  wounded  parts, 
by  this  autumn  pruning  this  is  prevented  ;  for,  at 
that  feafon,  all  the  parts  of  European  trees  which 
call  their  leaves,  are  lefs  replete  with  moifture  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year ;  for  by  the  long  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  fummer’s  heat,  the  juices  of  plants  having 
been  exhaufted  in  the  nourilhment  and  augmentation 
of  wood,  leaves,  fruits,  &c.  and  alfo  great  quantities 
being  evaporated  by  perfpiration,  the  root  not  being 
able  to.  fend  up  a  fupply  equivalent  to  this  great  con- 
fumption,  the  branches  muft  contain  a  much  lefs  quan¬ 
tity  of  fap  than  in  the  fpring,  when  it  has  had  feveral 
months  fupply  from  the  root  -,  which,  though  but 
fmall  in  proportion  to  what  is  fent  up  when  the  heat 
is  Greater,  yet  there  being  little  or  no  wafte,  either  by 
perlbiration  or  augmentation,  theie  muft  be  a  greater 
quantity  contained  in  the  branches;  w Inch  alio  is  eaiuy 
to  be  obferved,  by  breaking  or  cutting  off  a  vigorous 
branch  of  a  Fig-tree  at  both  feafon^  {the  fap,  being 
milky,  may  be  readily  difeerned)  when  that  cut  in  au- 
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ft  all  be  found  to  {lop  its  bleeding  in  one  day  s 
time  or  lefs  •,  whereas  that  cut  in  the  fpnng  will  often 
fiow’a  week  or  more,  and  the  wound  will  be  propor- 

tionablv  longer  before  it  heals.  • 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  iome  of  thefe  tiees 
planted  againft  fire-walls,  which  have  fucceeded  very 
well  where  they  have  been  properly  managed ;  but 
where  they  have  been  kept  too  dole,  and  drawn  by 
dalles,  they  have  not  produced  much  fruit ;  therefore 
whenever  this  is  pradtifed,  the  heat  Ihould  not  be  too 
great,  nor  the  glaffes,  or  other  covering,  kept  too 
clofe,  but  at  all  times,  when  the  weather  is  favourable, 
a  o-ood  ftare  of  free  air  fhould  be  admitted  ;  and  if 
the  trees  are  young,  that  their  roots  are  not  extended 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  covering,  they  mull  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered  when  they  begin  to  ftew  fruit,  other- 
wife  it  will  drop  off;  but  old  trees,  whole  roots  are 
extended  to  a  great  diftance,  will  only  require  to  have 
their  branches  now  and  then  fprinkled  over  with  wa¬ 
ter.  If  thele  trees  are  properly  managed,  the  farlt  crop 
of  fruit  will  be  greater  than  upon  thole  which  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air,  and  will  ripen  fix  weeks  or  two 
months  earlier,  and  a  plentiful  fecond  crop  may  alfo 
be  obtained,  which  will  ripen  early  in  September,  and 
fometimes  in  Auguft,  which  is  about  the  lealon  of 
their  ripening  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  the 
fires  fhould  not  be  ufed  to  thefe  trees  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February  ;  becaufe  when  they  are  forced  too 
early,  the  weather  is  frequently  too  cold  to  admit 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  frelh  air  to  fet  the  fruit; 
but  the  covers  fhould  be  put  over  the  trees  a  month 
before,  to  prevent  the  ftoots  from  being  injured  by 

the  froft.  _  . 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  mention  the 
great  pains  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Levant  are  at 
in  the  culture  of  their  Figs ;  and  without  which  (it  is 
generally  laid  by  all  the  travellers  who  have  written  on 
this  fubject,  as  alfo  by  Pliny,  and  other  old  naturalifts) 
their  fruit  will  fall  off,  and  be  good  for  nothing.  I 
fhall  here  fet  it  down,  as  I  find  it  in  the  travels  of 
Monf.  Tournefort,  chief  botanift  to  the  late  king  of 
France. 

“  Pliny,  fays  he,  obferved,  That  in  Zia  they  ufed 
“  to  drefs  the  Fig-trees  with  much  care ;  they  Hill 
“  continue  to  do  lb.  To  underftand  aright  this  huf- 
“  bandry  of  Figs  (called  in  Latin,  Caprificatio)  we 
“  are  to  obferve,  that  in  moll  of  the  iflands  of  the 
“  Archipelago,  they  have  two  forts  of  Fig-trees  to 
«  manage  ;  the  firft  is  called  Ornos,  from  the  old 
“  Greek,  Erinos,  a  wild  Fig-tree  ;  or  Caprificus, 
«  in  Latin  ;  the  fecond  is  the  domeftic,  or  garden 
“  Fig-tree  ;  the  wild  fort  bears  three  kinds  of  fruit, 
“  Fornites,  Cratitires,  andOrni,  of  abfolute  neceffity 
“  towards  ripening  thofe  of  the  garden  Fig. 

“  The  Fornites  appear  in  Auguft,  and  continue  to 
“  November,  without  ripening  ;  in  thefe  breed  fmall 
“  worms,  which  turn  to  a  fort  of  gnats,  no  where  to 
“  be  feen  but  about  thefe  trees.  In  Odlober  and  No- 
“  vember  thele  gnats  of  themfelves  make  a  pundture 
“  into  the  fecond  fruit,  which  is  called  Cratitires, 
“  and  do  not  ftew  themfelves  till  towards  the  end 
of  September ;  and  the  Fornites  gradually  fall  away 


“  after  the  gnats  are 


gone 


the  Cratitires,  on  the 


“  contrary,  remain  on  the  tree  till  May,  and  inclofe 
“  the  eggs,  depofited  by  the  Fornites,  when  they 
“  pricked  them.  In  May  the  third  fort  of  fruit  be- 
•“  gins  to  put  forth  from  the  fame  wild  Fig-trees 
“  which  produced  the  other  two ;  this  is  much 
“  bigger,  and  is  called  Orni ;  when  it  grows  to  a 
“  certain  fize,  and  its  bud  begins  to  open,  it  is  pricked 
“  in  that  part  by  the  gnats  of  the  Cratitires,  which 
«•  are  ftrong  enough  to  go  from  one  fruit  to  the 
“  other,  to  difcnarge  their  eggs. 

“  It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  gnats  of  the  Crati- 
“  tires  are  llow  to  come  forth  in  certain  parts,  while 
“  the  Orni  in  thofe  very  parts  are  difpofed  to  receive 
“  them  ;  in  which  cafe  the  hulbandman  is  obliged  to 
“  look  for  the  Cratitires  in  another  part,  and  fix  them 
tc  at  the  end  of  the  branches  of  thofe  Fig-trees,  whofe 
“  Orni  are  in  fit  difpofition  to  be  pricked  by  the  gnats; 
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if  they  mifs  the  opportunity  the  Orni  fall,  and  the 
gnats  of  the  Cratitires  fly  away.  None  but  thofe 
that  are  well  acquainted  with  this  fort  of  culture, 
know  the  critical  minutes  of  doing  this ;  and  in 
order  to  it,  their  eye  is  perpetually  fixed  on  the 
bud  of  the  Fig  ;  for  that  part  not  only  .indicates 
the  time  that  the  prickers  are  to  iffue  forth,  but 
alfo  when  the  Fig  is  to  be  fuccefsfully  pricked ;  if 
the  bud  be  too  hard,  and  too  compadt,  the  gnat 
cannot  lay  its  eggs,  and  the  Fig  drops  when  this 
bud  is  too  open. 

Thefe  three  forts  of  fruit  are  not  good  to  eat ; 
their  office  is  to  help  to  ripen  the  fruit  of  the  gar¬ 
den  Fig-trees,  in  manner  following  :  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  the  peafants  take  the  Omi 
at  a  time  that  their  gnats  are  ready  to  break  out, 
and  carry  them  to  the  garden  Fig-trees ;  if  they  do 
not  nick  the  moment,  the  Orni  fall,  and  the  fruit 
of  the  domeftic  or  garden  Fig-tree  not  ripening, 
will,  in  a  very  little  time,  fall  in  like  manner.  The 
peafants  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  thefe  precious 
moments,  that  every  morning,  in  making  their 
infpedtion,  they  only  transfer  to  their  garden  Fig- 
trees  fuch  Orni  as  are  well  conditioned,  otherwife 
they  lofe  their  crop.  It  is  true,  they  have  one  re¬ 
medy,  though  an  indifferent  one,  which  is,  to 
ftrew  over  the  garden  Fig-trees  the  Afcolimbros, 
a  very  common  plant  there,  and  in  whofe  fruit 
there  is  a  fort  of  gnats  proper  for  pricking; 
perhaps  they  are  the  gnats  of  the  Orni,  which,  are 
ufed  to  hover  about  and  plunder  the  flowers  of  this 
plant. 

To  fum  up  all  in  one  word.  The  peafants  fo  Well, 
order  the  Orni,  that  their  gnats  caufe  the  fruit  of 
the  garden  Fig-tree  to  ripen  in  the  compafs  of  forty 
days.  Thefe  Figs  are  very  good  green ;  when  they 
would  dry  them,  they  lay  them  in  the  fun  for  fome 
time,  then  put  them  in  an  oven  to  keep  them  the 
reft  of  the  year.  Barley  bread  and  dried  figs  are 
the  principal  fubfiftence  of  the  boors  and  monks  of 
the  Archipelago  ;  but  thefe  Figs  are  very  far  from 
being  fo  good  as  thofe  dried  in  Provence,  Italy, 
and  Spain  ;  the  heat  of  the  oven  deftroys  all  their 
delicacy  and  good  tafte  ;  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  heat  kills  the  eggs  which  the  prickers 
of  the  Orni  difcharged  therein,  which  eggs  would 
infallibly  produce  fmall  worms  that  would  preju- 
judice  thefe  fruits. 

What  an  expence  of  time  and  pains  is  here  for  a 
Fig,  and  that  but  an  indifferent  one  at  laft !  I 
could  not  fufficiently  admire  the  patience  of  the 
Greeks,  bufied  above  two  months  in  carrying  thefe 
prickers  from  one  tree  to  another.  I  was  foon  told 
the  reafon,  one  of  their  Fig-trees  ufually  produces 
between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds  of  Figs, 
and  ours  in  Provence  feldom  above  twenty-five. 
The  prickers  contribute,  perhaps,  to  the  maturity  of 
the  fruit  of  the  garden  Fig-tree,  by  caufing  them  to 
extravafate  the  nutritious  juice,  whofe  veffels  they 
tear  afunder  in  depofiting  their  eggs ;  perhaps  too, 
befides  their  eggs,  they  leave  behind  them  fome 
fort  of  liquor  proper  to  ferment  gently  with  the 
milk  of  the  Fig,  and  to  make  their  flefh  tender. 
OurFigs  in  Provence,  and  evenatParis,  ripen  muchl 
fooner  for  having  their  buds  pricked  with  a  Straw! 
dipped  in  olive  oil.  Plumbs  and  Pears,  pricked  by* 
fome  infedts  likewife  ripen  much  the  fafter  for  it  ;j 
and  the  flefh  round  fuch  pundture  is  better  tafted| 
than  the  reft.  It  is  not  to  be  difputed  but  that  con-| 
fiderable  change  happens  to  the  contexture  of  fruits! 
fo  pricked,  juft  the  fame  as  to  parts  of  animahjj 
pierced  with  any  fharp  inftrument. 

It  is  fcarce  poffible  well  to  underftand  the  antientif 
authors  who  have  treated  of  caprification  (or  hul  l 
banding  and  dreffing  the  wild  Fig-tree)  if  one  h| 
not  well  apprifed  of  the  circumftances,  theparticuj 
lars  whereof  were  confirmed  to  us  not  only  at  Zial 
Tinos,  Mycone,  and  Scio,  but  in  molt  of  theotheii 
iflands.” 
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V-trees  are  propagated  in  England,  either  by  the 
l’ckers  which  are  fent  out  from  their  roots,  and  by 
iyers  made,  by  laying  down  of  their  branches,  which 
/one  year  will  put  out  roots  lufficient  to  be  removed, 

,r  by  planting  of  cuttings,  which,  if  pr  operly  managed, 

dll  take  roof-,  the  firft  of  thefe  is  a  bad  method,  be- 
aufe  all  thole  trees  which  are  railed  from  fuckers,  are 
rery  fubjedt  to  fend  out  great  quantities  of  fuckers 
cam  from  their  roots ;  and  the  branches  of  the  fuck  ers 
re  not  lb  compaft,  as  thofe  of  the  layers,  but  are  fuller 
>f  fap,  lb  in  greater  danger  of  being  injured  by  the 
•roft  thofe  plants  which  are  propagated  by  layers, 
ire  the  belt,  provided  the  layers  are  made  from  the 
tranches  of  fruitful  trees  ;  for  thofe  which  are  made 
■rom  the  fuckers,  or  Ihoots,  produced  from  old  (tools, 
tre  very  foft,  and  full  of  lap,  fo  are  in  danger  of  fuf- 
'erincy  by  the  froft,  and  thefe  will  fhoot  greatly  into 
vootf,  but  will  not  be  very  fruitful;  for,  when  trees 
tave  acquired  a  vicious  habit  while  young,  it  is  feldom 
hey  are  ever  brought  to  be  fruitful  afterward  •,  there¬ 
fore  the  fhoots  which  are  laid  down,  fhould  be  fuch  as 
ire  woody,  compact,  and  well  ripened,  not  young 
[hoots,  full  of  fap,  whofe  velfels  are  large  and  open. 
The  belt  time  for  laying  down  of  the  branches  is  in 
autumn  •,  and  if  the  winter  Ihould  prove  very  fevere, 
if  they  are  covered  with  fome  old  tan,  or  any  other 
mulch,  to  keep  the  froft  from  penetrating  the  ground, 
it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  them  •,  by  the  autumn 
following,  thefe  will  be  fufficiently  rooted  for  remov- 
ing,  when  they  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the  old 
plants,  becaufe  at  that  feafon  the  branches  are  not  fo 
full  of  fap  as  in  the  fpring,  fo  will  not  bleed  fo 
much  as  when  cut  off  in  the  fpring.  If  the  place  is 
ready  to  receive  them,  the  layers  Ihould  be  trani- 
planted  in  autumn,  where  they  are  to  remain ;  but  if 
it  is  not,  then  the  layers  may  remain  till  the  fpring, 
provided,  they  are  feparated  from  the  old  plants  in 
autumn.  As  thefe  plants  do  not  bear  tranfplanting 
well  when  they  are  large,  it  is  the  better  way  to  plant 
em  at  firft  in  places  where  they  are  to  remain ;  and 
;er  they  are  planted,  the  furface  of  the  ground  about 
eir  roots  fhould  be  covered  with  mulch  to  keep  out 
e  froft ;  and  if  the  winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere, 
will  be  proper  to  cover  the  branches  with  Reeds, 
?as-haulm.  Straw,  or  fome  other  light  covering, 
aich  will  prevent  their  tender  ends  being  killed  by 
e  froft,  which  frequently  happens  where  this  care 


is  wanting. 

The  other  method  of  propagating  thefe  trees,  is  by 
cuttings,  which  fhould  be  taken  from  the  trees  in  au¬ 
tumn,  for  the  reafon  before  given :  thefe  muft  be  cho- 
fen  from  fuch  branches  as  are  compadt,  whofe  joints 
are  near  each  other  and  they  fhould  have  a  pait  of 
the  former  year’s  wood  at  their  bottom,  and  the  top  of 
each  fhould  be  left  entire,  not  fhortened  as  is  ufually 
pradtifed  with  other  cuttings ;  then  they  fhould  be 
planted  eight  or  nine  inches  deep,  in  a  bed  of 
loamy  earth,  in  a  warm  fituation,  covering  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  with 
old  tanner’s  bark,  to  keep  out  the  froft ;  and  in  fevere 
froft  their  tops  fhould  be  covered  with  Straw,  Peas- 
haulm.  Fern,  or  other  light  covering,  to  protedt  them 
from  froft,  which  fhould  be  removed  in  the  fpring  •, 
but  the  tan  may  remain,  for  that  will  prevent  the 
drying  winds  of  the  fpring,  and  the  fun  in  fummer, 
from  penetrating  the  ground,  and  will  be  of  great 
ufe  to  fecure  the  cuttings  from  injury  thefe  cuttings 
will  be  rooted  fufficiently  by  the  following  autumn, 
when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  layers. 

If  fruitful  branches  of  thefe  trees  are  cut  off,  and 
planted  in  pots,  or  tubs,  filled  with  good  earth,  and 
thefe  are  plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark 
in  the  ftove,  they  will  put  out  fruit  early  in  the  fpring, 
which  will  ripen  in  the  middle  of  May. 

We  fhall  now  return  to  the  other  forts  of  Figs,  which 
grow  naturally  in  warm  countries,  but  are  preferved 
in  the  gardens  of  thofe  who  are  curious  in  colledting 
rare  exotic  plants,  for  thefe  do  not  bear  eatable  fruit 
in  their  native  foil ;  but  their  leaves  being  large  and 
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beautiful,  the  plants  make  a  pleafing  variety  in  the 
ftove. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  where 
it  becomes  a  large  tree,  dividing  into  many  branches, 
which  are  garniffied  with  leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  Mulberry,  and  affords  a  friendly  lhade  in  thofe  hot 
countries.  The  fruit  is  produced  from  -the  trunk  and 
larger  branches  of  the  tree,  and.  not  on  the  fmaller 
fhoots,  as  in  moft  other  trees  •,  the  fin  ape  is  like  the 
common  Fig,  but  is  little  efteemed.  This  is  called  the 
Sycamore,  or  Pharaoh’s  Fig-tree. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  where  it  is  fa- 
cred,  fo  that  none  dare  deftroy  them  ;  it  is  called  by 
fome  the  Indian  God-tree  ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody 
ftem  to  a  great  height,  fending  out  many  {lender 
branches,  which  are  garniffied  with  fmooth  heart- 
ffiaped  leaves,  ending  in  a  long  tail,  or  point they 
are  entire,  fmooth,  and  of  a  light  green,  having  pretty 
long  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  between  fix  and  feven  inches 
long,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  broad  toward  their 
bale,  diminiffiing  gradually  to  the  top,  where  they  run 
out  in  a  narrow  point,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  ft  he 
fruit  comes  out  on  the  branches,  which  are  fmall, 
round,  and  of  no  value. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  with  many  ftalks,  widely  grow 
to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  dividing  into  a 
great  number  of  branches,  which  lend  out  roots  fiom 
their  under  branches,  many  of  which  reach  to  the 
ground  ;  fo  that  in  fuch  places  where  the  trees  grow 
naturally,  their  roots  and  branches  are  fo  interwoven 
with  each  other,  as  to  render  the  places  impaffable.  In 
India,  the  Banyans  trail  the  branches  of  thefe  trees 
into  regular  archades,  and  fet  up  their  pagods  under 
them,  thefe  being  the  places  of  their  devotion.  In 
America,  where  thefe  trees  are  equally  plenty,  they 
form  fuch  thickets,  as  neither  man  nor  beaft  can  pals 
through,  ft  he  leaves  of  this  fort  are  of  a  thick  iub- 
ftance,  fmooth,  and  oval  they  are  fix  inches  long, 
and  four  inches  broad,  with  obtufe  ends.  I  he  fruit 
is  the  ftze  of  a  marble,  and  round,  but  of  no  ufe. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies-,  this 
rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet, 
fending  out  many  branches,  which  are  garniffied  with 
oblong  leaves  {landing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks ; 
they  are  about  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
and  a  half  broad,  ending  in  an  obtufe  point,  of  a  dark 
green,  and  fmooth  on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  a  light 
green,  and  veined  on  their  under  fide.  .The  fruit  is 
fmall,  and  of  no  value.  The  branches  of  thefe  trees 
fend  out  roots  from  their  .lower  fide,  which  fome- 
times  reach  the  ground. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
fending  ont  many  (lender  branches,  which  put  out 
roots  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former.  The  leaves 
of  this  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
broad,  ending  in  points.  The  fruit  is  fmall,  round, 
and  of  a  blood  colour  when  ripe,  but  is  not  eatable.. 
The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  where  it 
rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  divides  in¬ 
to  many  branches,  which  are  garniffied  with  oval- 
pointed  leaves,  which  are  imooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green. 
The  fruit  is  fmall,  and  grows  in  clufters  from  the  fide 
of  the  branches  ;  thefe  are  not  eatable. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India ;  this  is  a 
low  trailing  ffirub,  whofe  ftalks  put  out  roots  at  their 
joints,  which  ftrike  into  the  ground,  fo  is  propagated 
plentifully  where  it  naturally  grows,  ft  he  leaves  are 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  near  two  inches  bioad, 
ending  in  points ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  aie 
placed  without  order  on  the  branches ;  the  fitlit  is 
fmall,  and  not  eatable. 

The  ninth  fort  rifes  with  a  ftrong,  upright,  woody 
ftalk  twenty  feet  high,  lending  out  feveral  fide 
branches,  which  are  garniffied  with  laige,  ova^,  ftnr 
leaves,  about  fourteen  inches  long,  and  near  a  foot 
broad,  and  are  rounded  at  the  ends ;  they  have  feveral 
tranfverfe  veins,  which  run  from  the  midrib  to  the 
fides.  The  foot-ftalks  are  long,  and  frequently 

turned  next  to  the  branches  •,  the  upper  fide  of  the 

leaves 
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leaves  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  the  under  fide  is  of  a 
o- ray,  or  fea-green  colour,  they  are  of  a  thick  fub- 
ltarice,  and  very  fmooth  •,  this  grows  naturally  in 
India,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the  gardens  in 

Holland.  # 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
where  it  rifes  twenty  feet  high,  lending  out  many  fide 
branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  white  bark,  and 
garnifhed  with  oblong  heart-fhaped  leaves,  ending 
in  acute  points ;  they  are  about  three  inches  long,  and 
one  inch  and  a  half  broad,  near  the  bafe  ;  of  a  lucid 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  a  pale  green  on 
their  under,  Handing  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks.  The 
fruit  comes  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  toward 
their  ends ;  they  are  about  the  fize  of  large  gray  Peas, 
and  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
branches  •,  thefe  are  not  eatable. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz, 
from  whence  it  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  ; 
this  rifes  with  many  fhrubby  ftalks  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  divides  into  many  fmaller 
branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  ftiff"  leaves, 
which  are  obtufe ;  they  are  four  inches  long,  and  three 
broad,  of  a  light  green,  and  Hand  upon  very  fhort 
foot-ftalks,  which  are  joined  to  a  cup,  in  which  the 
fruit  fits ;  this  is  globular,  and  the  fize  of  a  middling 
nutmeg,  of  a  deep  yellow,  when  ripe,  but  is  not  eat¬ 
able. 

The  fecond  fort,  I  believe,  is  not  in  England  at  pre- 
fent ;  I  raifed  two  or  three  of  thefe  plants  from  feeds 
in  the  year  1736,  which  were  deftroyed  by  the  fevere 
froft  in  1740,  fince  which  time  I  have  not  been  able 
to  procure  any  of  the  feeds.  The  other  forts  are  pre- 
ferved  in  feveral  curious  gardens ;  they  are  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  during  the  fummer  feafon.  When 
the  cuttings  are  taken  from  the  plants,  they  fhould  be 
laid  in  a  dry  fhady  place  for  two  or  three  days,  that 
the  wounds  may  be  healed  over,  otherwife  they  are  apt 
to  rot  ;  for  all  thefe  plants  abound  with  a  milky  juice, 
which  flows  out  whenever  they  are  wounded;  for  which 
reafon,  the  cuttings  fhould  have  their  wounded  part 
healed  over  and  hardened  before  they  are  planted  ; 
after  which  they  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with 
fandy  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  where  they  fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  fun,  and 
two  or  three  times  a  week  gently  refreflied  with  wa¬ 
ter,  if  the  feafon  is  warm;  but  they  muft  not  have  too 
much  moifture,  for  that  will  infallibly  deftroy  them. 
When  the  cuttings  have  taken  root  fufficient  to  tranf- 
plant,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall 
pot  filled  with  light  undunged  earth,  and  plunged  into 
the  hot-bed  again,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  until 
they  have  taken  frefh  root;  then  they  fhould  have  a 
large  fhare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them  at  all  times 
when  the  weather  is  favourable,  to  prevent  their  draw- 
mg  up  weak,  and  to  give  them  ftrength  before  the 
cold  comes  on.  In  autumn  the  pots  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed, 
where  they  fhould  conftantly  remain,  and  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from 
the  fame  countries ;  for  although  two  or  three  of  the 
forts  may  be  treated  in  a  hardier  manner,  yet  they  will 
not  make  much  progrefs.  1 

FICUS  I  N  D  I C  A.  See  Opuntia. 

C  A  G  O.  .  1  here  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  genus 
fome  of  w  hich  grow  naturally  upon  barren  land  in 
molt  parts  of  England.  They  are  called  by  fomeCot- 
tonu  eed,  by  others  Cudweed,  their  leaves  beino-  white, 
and,  when  broken,  have  cottony  threads.  °  Thefe 
have  been  ranged  under  the  genus  of  Gnaphalium  by 
molt  botanifts,  and  one  of  the  fpecies  which  is  ufed  in 
medicine,  Hands  in  the  lift  of  fimples  by  that  appel¬ 
lation.  As  thefe  plants  are  not  cultivated  in  gardens 
I  fhaU  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  farther  account 
of  them. 

h  ILBERT.  See  Corylus. 

FILIP  END  ULA.  See  Spir^a. 

F I  LI  US  ANTEPATREM  [i.  e.  the  fon  be- 
fore  the  father]  an  expreffion  which  botanifts  apply 
to  plants,  whole  flower  comes  out  before  their  leaves  ; 
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or  thofe  plants  which  fend  forth  fide  branches  of 
flowers,  which  advance  above  the  middle. 

FILIX,  Fern.  There  are  great  varieties  of  this 
plant  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  particu¬ 
larly  in  America,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Natural  Hif- 
tory  of  Jamaica,  publifhed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart 
and  in  Plumier’s  American  Ferns  :  but  as  they  are 
plants  which  are  feldom  propagated  in  gardens  I 
fhall  pafs  them  over  in  this  place. 

FILM,  that  v/oody  flan  which  leparates  the  feeds  in 
the  pods  of  plants.  * 

FIMBRIA!' ED  [of  Fimbria,  Lat.  a  fringe]  a 
term  relating  to  the  leaves  of  plants  when  they  are 
jagged  on  the  edges,  having,  as  it  were,  a  fringe 
about  them  ;  thefe  are  often  called  furbelowed  leaves 

FIRE.  However  foreign,  at  the  firft  view,  this  article 
may  feem  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  yet  I  am  of  opinion 
that  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  its  nature,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  attained,  and  its  effeds,  will  contribute 
no  fmall  affiftance  in  forwarding  the  work  of  veo-eta- 
tion.  And  though  the  theory  of  fire  is  indeed  philo- 
fophical,  yet  the  confideration  of  its  effeds,  and  how 
it  operates  on  vegetables,  will  be  of  no  fmall  ufe  in 
the  culture  of  them. 

That  which  beft  defines  and  diftinguifhes  fire  from 
every  thing  elfe,  is  its  heating  ;  and  fo  it  may  be  de¬ 
fined,  Whatfoever  warms  or  heats  bodies. 

Heat  is  fomething,  the  prefence  of  which  is  beft  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  dilatation  of  the  air  or  fpirit  in  the 
thermometer.  So  then,  fire  is  a  body,  and  a  body  in 
motion  too.  The  motion  of  it  is  proved  by  its  ex¬ 
panding  the  air,  and  that  it  is  a  body  by  experiment. 
Pure  mercury,  being  inclofed  in  a  phial  with  a  long 
neck,  and  kept  in  a  gentle  heat  for  the  fpace  of  a 
year,  will  be  reduced  into  a  folid,  and  the  weight  al¬ 
io  will  be  increafed  confiderably ;  which  incVeafe  can¬ 
not  proceed  from  any  thing  elfe  but  the  accefiion  of 
fire. 

The  nature  of  fire  is  fo  obfeure  and  wonderful,  that 
it  was  held  by  many  of  the  ancients  as  a  deity ;  and 
feveral  authors  of  prime  note  have  taken  great  pains 
to  difeover  the  myftery  of  it,  without  having  been  able 
to  explain  many  of  the  principal  effeds  thereof.  The 
learned  Herman  Boerhaave  has  ufed  no  lefs  indufhy 
in  making  anew  fet  of  experiments,  in  order  to  come 
to  a  clearer  knowledge  of  them ;  and  having  laid 
down  anew  dodrine  of  fire,  in  a  courfe  of  public  lec¬ 
tures,  I  fhall  briefly  take  notice  of  fuch  of  them  as  I 
apprehend  may  be  of  ufe. 

“  Fire  (fays  he)  in  effed,  appears  to  be  the  general 
“  inftrument  of  all  the  motion  in  the  univerfe.  The 
“  conftant  tenor  of  a  great  number  of  experiments 
“  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  but  that,  if  there  were  no 
“  fire,  all  things  would  inftantly  become  fixed  and 
“  immoveable.  Of  this  there  are  inftances  every  win- 
“  ter ;  for  while  froft  prevails,  the  water,  which  be- 
“  fore  was  fluid,  by  a  mere  privation  of  heat,  becomes 
“  folid,  i.  e.  hardens  into  ice,  and  fo  remains  till  dif- 
“  folved  again  by  fire.  Thus,  were  a  man  entirely 
“  deftitute  of  heat,  he  would  immediately  freeze  into 
“  a  ftatue  ;  and  thus  the  air  itfelf,  which  is  found  in 
“  continual  motion,  being  always  either  expanding 
“  or  condenfing,  would,  upon  the  abfence  of  fire,  con- 
“  trad  itfelf,  and  cohere  into  a  firm  rigid  mafs ;  fo  • 
“  alfo  animals  and  vegetables,  all  oils,  falts,  8rc. 
“  would,  upon  the  like  occafion,  immediately  con- 
“  geal.” 

Although  this  dodrine  of  fire,  here  laid  down  by 
Boerhaave,  feems  new  and  extraordinary,  at  leaft  to 
thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  confider  fire  in  the  light 
that  it  has  been  fet  in  by  the  Lord  Bacon,  Mr.  Boyle, 
and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  and  though  we  ought  to  pay 
great  veneration  to  thofe  illuftrious  authors,  yet,  in 
the  judgment  of  themfelves,  we  fhould  be  in  excu- 
fable,  if  we  fhould  abfolutely  acquiefce  in  what  they 
have  done,  and  fhut  the  door  againft  farther  and  bet¬ 
ter  information. 

It  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  that  Dr.  Boerhaave 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  going  beyond  them ;  in  that, 
befides  all  the  experiments  and  obfervations  that  they  ' 

have: 
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have  had  to  build  upon,  he  lias  had  the  advantage  of 
a  new  fet,.  which  they  were  unacquainted  with. 

As  to  the  nature  of  fire,  the  great  and  fundamental 
difference  is,  whether  it  be  originally  fuch,  formed 
thus  by  the  great  Creator  himfelf,  at  the  beginning  of 
things  ?  or,  whether  it  be  mechanically  producible 
from  other  bodies,  by  inducing  fome  alteration  in 
the  particles  of  it  ? 

Among  the  modern  wrriters,  Homberg,  Boerhaave, 
the  younger  Lemery,  and  Dr.  Gravefande,  maintain 
the  former,  and  the  Englifh  authors  chiefly  maintain 
the  latter. 

Monf.  Homberg  holds.  That  the  chymical  principle 
or  element,  fulphur,  which  is  fuppofed  one  of  the 
Ample,  primary,  pre-exiftent  ingredients  of  all  natu¬ 
ral  bodies,  is  real  fire  ;  and,  of  confequence,  fire  is 
coeval  with  all  bodies.  Effai  de  Souffre  Principe, 
Mem.  de  l’Academie,  anno  1705. 

Dr.  Gravefande  proceeds  much  on  the  fame  princi¬ 
ple  :  according  to  him,  fire  enters  the  compofition  of 
all  bodies,  is  contained  in  all  bodies,  and  may  be  fe- 
parated  or  procured  from  all  bodies,  by  rubbing  them 
againft  each  other,  and  thus  putting  their  fire'  in 
motion  :  and  he  adds.  That  fire  is  by  no  means  gene¬ 
rated  by  fuch  motion.  Elem.  Phyf.  Tom.  II.  cap.  1. 
Mr.  Lemery  the  younger,  afferts  the  abfolute  and  in- 
generable  nature  of  fire,  and  alfo  extends  it  farther ; 
not  contented  to  confine  it,  as  an  element,  to  bodies, 
he  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  it  is  “  Equably  diffuled 
“  through  all  fpace  ;  is  prefent  in  all  places ;  in  the 
void  fpace  between  bodies,  as  well  as  the  infenfible 
“  interftices  between  their  parts.”  Mem.  de  l’Acad. 
anno  1713. 

This  laft  fentiment  falls  in  with  that  of  Boerhaave. 
Of  the  contrary  opinion  is  the  Lord  Bacon,  who,  in 
his  treatife  de  Forma  Calidi,  deduces  from  a  great 
number  of  particulars,  that  heat  in  bodies  is  no  other 
than  motion,  only  a  motion  fo  and  fo  circumftanti- 
ated ;  fo  that  to  produce  heat  in  a  body,  nothing  is 
required  but  to  excite  fuch  motion  in  the  parts  of  it. 
'His  opinion  is  feconded  by  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  treatife 
of  the  Mechanical  Origin  of  Heat  and  Cold ;  where 
he  maintains  the  fame  doCtrine,  with  new  obferva- 
tions  and  experiments,  of  which  two  are  as  follow: 
He  fays,  “  In  the  production  of  heat  there  appears 
“  nothing  on  the  part  either  of  the  agent  or  patient 
“  but  motion,  and  its  natural  effects.  When  a  fmith 
“  brifkly  hammers  a  fmall  piece  of  iron,  *the  metal 
“  thereby  becomes  exceedingly  hot  -,  yet  there  is  no- 
“  thing  to  make  it  fo,  except  the  forcible  motion  of 
“  the  hammer,  imprefling  a  vehement  and  varioufly 
“  determined  agitation  on.  the  fmall  parts  of  the  iron  ; 
“  which,  being  a  cold  body  before,  becomes  by  that 
“  fuperinduced  commotion  of  its  fmall  parts  hot; 
“  firft,  in  a  more  loofe  acceptation  of  the  word,  with 
“  regard  to  fome  other  bodies,  compared  with  which 
“  it  was  cold  before  ;  then  fenfibly  hot,  becaufe  this 
“  agitation  fenfibly  furpaffes  that  of  the  parts  of  our 
“  fingers.  And  in  this  inftance  oftentimes  the  ham- 
“  nier  and  anvil  continue  cold  after  the  operation 
“  which  fhews,  that  the  heat  acquired  by  the  iron 
“  was  not  communicated  by  either  of  thefe  imple- 
“  ments,  as  heat,  but  produced  in  it,  by  a  motion 
“  great  enough  ftrongly  to  agitate  the  parts  of  fo 
“  fmall  a  body  as  the  piece  of  iron,  without  being 
“  able  to  have  the  like  effeCt  upon  fo  much  greater 
“  niafles  of  metal  as  the  hammer  and  anvil ;  though 
ir  the  percufllons  were  often  and  brilkly  renewed, 
“  and  the  hammer  were  fmall,  this  alfo  might  be 
“  heated ;  whence  it  is  not  neceflary,  that  a  body  it- 
“  EH  fhould  be  hot  to  give  heat. 
u  ^  a  large  nail  be  driven  by -a  hammer  into  a 
“  plank  ot  wood,  it  will  receive  feveral  ftrokes  on  its 
head,  ere  it  grows  hot ;  but  when  it  is  once  driven 
“  to  the  head,  a  few  ftrokes  fuffice  to  give  it  a  con- 
fiderable  heat ;  for  while  at  every  blow  with  the 
hammer  the  nail  enters  farther  into  the  wood,  the 
“  motion  produced  is  chiefly  progreffive,  and  is  of  the 
whole  nail  tending  one  way  ;  but,  when  the  mo- 
“  tlon  ceafes,  the  impulfe  given  by  the  ftroke  being 
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“  unable  to  drive  the  nail  farther  on  or  break  it,  mu  ft 
“  be  fpent  in  making  a  various,  vehement,  and  in- 
“  teltine  commotion  of  the  parts  among  themfelves, 
“  wherein  the  nature  of  heat  confifts.” 

I  hat  fire  is  the  real  caufe  of  all  the  changes  in  na¬ 
ture,  will  appear  from  the  following  confideration. 
All  bodies  are  either  folid  or  fluid  ;  the  folid  of  them¬ 
felves  are  either  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  inaClive  or 
motionlels  -,  tire  fluid  both  move  and  afe  moved. 

And  all  folids  are  found  to  be  fo  much  the  more  firm 
and  contracted,  as  they  have  the  lefs  fire  in  them. 
This  is  evident  in  iron,  which,  when  heated,  expands 
itfelf  into  a  much  greater  fpace  than  when  it  was  cold  ; 
fo  that  any  folid  and  hard  body,  by  being  freed  from 
all  fire,  would  fink  into  a  much  lefs  bulk,  and  its 
parts  would  cohere  more  nearly,  and  with  greater 
force  than  before. 

As  to  fluids,  they  all  harden,  fo  as.  to  be  vifible  to 
the  eye  upon  the  abfence  of  fire  ;  as  water,  by  the 
cold  of  a  fevere  winter,  will  form  itfelf  into  a  folid 
globe,  and  yet  even  then  contains  a  great  deal  of  fire, 
as  appears  evidently  upon  applying  a  thermometer  to 
it,  which  is  capable  of  falling  twenty  divifions  lower 
before  it  arrive  at  the  point  of  the  moft  intenfe  cold  : 
and  hence  it  is,  that  the  fpirit  of  wine  is  kept  from 
freezing  in  the  thermometer,  which  would  undergo 
the  common  fate  of  other  things,  were  there  not 
abundantly  more  fire  in  it. 

The  air  itfelf  expands  by  a  greater  quantity  of  fire, 
and  condenfes  by  a  lefs  ;  but  it  ftill  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  fire,  where  it  is  moft  of  all  contracted  ; 
this  is  evident  from  the  ftriking  of  a  flint  againft  a 
fteel,  which  is  followed  by  fparks  of  fire. 

Likewife  if  this  fire  could  be  taken  from  the  air,  it 
would  become  folid  and  perfectly  at  reft,  and,  by  con¬ 
fequence,  uncapable  of  change. 
ct  Fire  (fays  Dr.  Gravefande,  in  Element.  Phyf.)  na- 
“  rurally  unites  itfelf  with  bodies ;  and  hence  it  is, 
“  that  a  body  brought  near  to  the  fire  grows  hot, 
“  in  which  cafe  it  alfo  expands  or  fwells ;  which  ex- 
“  panfion  is  not  only  obferved  in  very  folid  bodies, 
“  but  in  thofe  whofe  parts  do  not  cohere  ;  in  which 
“  cafe  they  likewife  acquire  a  great  degree  of  elaf- 
“  ticity,  as  is  obferved  in  air  and  vapours.” 

Fire  being  thus  acknowledged  the  mftrumental  caufe 
of  all  motion,  it  remains  that  itfelf  be  moved  ;  nay, 
to  move,  muftbe  more  natural  and  immediate  to  fire, 
than  to  any  other  body  ;  and  hence  fome  have  ventured 
to  make  motion  effential  to  fire  :  but  as  this  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  notion  of  matter,  which  is  defined  to 
be  inert  and  pafiive,  and  as  fire  is  capable  of  being 
proved  material,  we  ought  rather  to  agree,  that  the 
motion  of  fire  itfelf  is  derived  from  fome  higher  and 
metaphyfical  caufe.  A  property  of  perpetual  mo¬ 
bility  may  indeed  be  fuperadded  to  the  other  proper¬ 
ties  of  fire,  but  it  has  no  natural  neceflary  connexion 
with  them  ;  nor  can  it  be  maintained  with  them 
otherwife  than  by  fome  extrinfic  efficacy  of  a  fuperior 
caufe. 

However,  that  it  is  by  motion  that  fire  produces  its 
effeCts,  is  evident ;  and  hence  the  aCtion  of  fire  can¬ 
not  make  any  alteration  in  the  elementary  fubftance 
of  bodies ;  for  it  is  neceflary,  that  what  aCts  upon  an 
objeCt,  be  without  that  objeCt,  i.  e.  the  fire  muft  not 
penetrate  the  elementary  parts,  but  only  enter  the  pores 
and  interftices  of  bodies ;  fo  that  it  does  not  feem  ca¬ 
pable  of  making  thofe  tranfmutations,  which  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  afcribes  to  it. 

ImeffeCt,  as  to  all  our  purpofes,  it  may  perhaps  be 
faid,  that  fire  is  always  in  motion.  For  inftance, 
take  fix  feveral  forts  of  thermometers,  and  two  vef- 
fels  of  water  with  fal  armoniac  mixed  therein,  and  ap¬ 
ply  the  thermometers  to  it ;  and  the  confequence  v/ill 
be,  that  the  air  being  condenfed  in  them,  the  fpirit 
will  defccnd  in  all  of  them  :  remove  the  veffels  of 
water,  and  the  air  growing  warmer,  and  rarefying, 
the  fpirit  will  afcend  again  ;  fo  that  the  aCtive  force 
in  air,  which  produces  fo  many  effeCts,  dqes  really  all 
arife  from  the  fire  contained  in  it. 

5  P  Again : 
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Again  :  As  all  bodies  placed  in  a  very  folid^ir,  do, 
hv  rif-crrees  grow  cold,  motionlels,  rigi  ,  • 

V  h  rhr’-e  be  {till  fome  remains  of  fire,  and  in 
b  diminiihcd,  the  effect  is  accele- 
P  P“  fc  follows,  that  cold,  a  lefs  degree  of  heat 


the  effcft  ofa  leffer  adion  of  fire  :  and  all  adtion  nfes 

apparently  from  the  lame  fource.  , 

Then  as  fire  can  render  the  moft  folid  bodies, 

ftone,’  metals,  &c.  (as  appears  very  evident  in  large 

burning-glafies,  in  which  gold  ufelt  immediately  cal¬ 
cines,  and  emits  fumes,  ..  e.  becomes  fluid)  fo  the 
want  of  fire  would  convert  the  moft  fluid  bodies,  as 

fpirits  of  wine,  &c.  into  folids.  .  i  men_ 

Fire  is  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds,  called  e  erne 
tary  or  pure  (fre,  which  is  fuchas  exifts  in  itfelf  and 
alone  is  properly  called  fire  ;  or  common  or  culinary 
fire,  whkh  is  raffed  and  kindled  from  the  j>"d 

is  that  which  agitates  and  affefts  ignited,  combufbble, 

and  moveable  bodies,  the  particles  of  which,  joining 

with  thofe  of  the  pure  fire,  conftitute  pure  flam  . 

This  latter  is  improperly  called  fire,  in  that  not  on  y 
a  fmall  part  of  it  is  real  or  pure  fire ;  and  m  ig¬ 
nited  bodies,  that  which  flames,  fmokes,  &c.  is  not 
Amply  fire;  whereas  pure  fire,  fuch  as  is  colleftcd 
in  a  burning-glafs,  yields  no  flame,  fmoke,  afhes,  or 

the  like.  _  ,  , 

Fire  may  be  prefent  in  the  greateft  abundance,  yet 

without  any  heat :  this  is  evident  in  the  tops  of  the 
higheft  mountains,  illuminated  by  the  fun,  where  the 
cold  is  always  extremely  pinching,  and  this  even  un¬ 
der  the  equator,  there  being  mountains  there  which 
are  perpetually  covered  with  fnow,  though  there  can 
be  no  want  of  fire. 

So  a  large  burning-glafs  has  no  effect :  the  fmalleft 
warmth  cannot  be  felt  in  its  focus  in  a  place  wheie 
the  fun  does  not  fhine,  or  when  the  fun  is  covered 
with  a  cloud,  but  a  piece  of  metal  may  be  feen  to 
melt  the  very  moment  the  fun  emerges.. 

Fire  may  be  in  exceeding  fmall  quantity,,  and  yet 
burn  with  great  violence  :  thus  fpirit  of  wine  when 
fet  on  fire,  does  not  burn  the  hands ;  and  though 
poured  on  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron,  does  not  take  fire; 
fo  that  the  fire  that  is  in,  fhould  not  appear  very 
great :  yet  if  it  meet  with  iome  harder  body  while  it 
is  burning,  the  particles  of  which  body,  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  to  agitate  by  the  attrition  of  its  own,  it  will  yield 
a  fierce  flame,  capable  of  burning  a  harder  body  than 
the  hand. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  relation  of  heteroge¬ 
neous  particles,  agitated  by  the  fire,  has  more  eftebt 
in  refpeft  to  heat  than  the  aft  ion  of  the  fire  itfelf : 
nor  need  we  be  far  to  leek  for  the  mechanical  reafon 
of  this,  for  the  particles  of  fire,  being  all  equal  and 
fpherical,  muft  of  themfelves  be  harmlefs;  but  if 
they  carry  certain  fpicula,  or  any  other  bodies  along 
with  them,  then  they  become  capable  of  doing  much 
harm. 

Hence,  though  the  flame  of  a  piece  of  wood  may 
give  a  fenfe  of  heat,  and  burn  fuch  things  as  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  it,  it  does  not  therefore  neceflarily  follow, 
that  there  is  any  pure  fire  in  it,  fo  that  the  dif- 
tindlion  of  pure  and  common  fire  is  abfolutely  ne- 
cefifary  :  though  this  diftindtion  has  been  overlooked 
by  moft  or  all  the  authors  before  Dr.  Boerhaave,  who 
have  written  on  fire ;  which  has  led  them  into  egre¬ 
gious  miftakes,  infomuch  that  moft  of  them  have  held, 
that  the  flame  of  a  piece  of  wood  is  all  fire,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  falle  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  and 
alio  what  follows. 

Elementary  or  pure  fire  is  of  itfelf  imperceptible,  and 
only  difcovers  itfelf  by  certain  eftedls  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  in  bodies,  and  ihefe  effects  are  only  to  be  learnt 
by  the  changes  which  a  rife  in  bodies.  Thefe  effects 
are  three;  ift,  heat;  idly,  dilatation  in  all  folid 
bodies,  and  rarefaction  ir.  all  fluids ;  3dly,  motion. 
The  firft  effedt  of  elementary  fire  on  bodies  is  heat: 
heat  arifes  wholly  from  lire,  and  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  meafure  of  heat  is  always  the  meafure  of 
lire  ;  and  that  of  fire,  of  heat ;  fo  the  heat  is  infepa- 
rable  from  the  fire. 
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The  fecond  effedl  of  elementary  fire  is  dilatation  \n 
all  folid  bodies,  and  rarefadtion.  in  all  fluids. 
Numerous  experiments  make  it  evident,  that  both 
thefe  are  infeparable  from  heat.  If  you  heat  an  iron 
rod,  it  will  increafe  in  all  its  dimenflons ;  and  the 
more  it  is  heated,  the  farther  it  will  be  increafed  ;  and 
being  again  expofed  to  the  cold,  it  will  contradl,  and 
fucceffively  return  through  all  degrees  of  its  dilatation, 
till  it  arrive  at  its  firft  bulk,  being  never  two  minutes 
fucceffively  of  the  fame  magnitude. 

The  like  may  be  obferved  in  gold,  the  heavieft  of  all 
bodies,  which  takes  up  more  fpace  when  it  is  fufed 
than  it  did  before  ;  nay,  even  mercury,  the  heavieft 
of  all  fluids,  has  been  known  to  afcend  above  thirty 
times  its  height,  being  placed  over  the  fire  in  a 
tube. 

The  laws  of  this  expanflon  are  ; 
i  ft,  That  the  fame  degree  of  fire  rarefies  fluids 
fooner,  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  it  does  folids. 
Without  this,  the  thermometer  would  be  of  no  ufe ;  i 
fince,  if  it  were  otherwife,  the  cavity  of  the  tube 
would  be  dilated  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  fluid  is 
rarefied. 

2dly,  By  how  much  the  liquor  is  lighter,  by  fo  much 
the  more  it  is  dilated  by  fire  :  thus  air,  which  is  the 
lighted:  of  all  fluids,  expands  the  moft,  and  fpirit  of 
wine  the  next  after  air. 

The  third  effed  of  fire  on  bodies  is  motion;  for 
fire,  in  warming  and  dilating  bodies,  muft  neceflarily 
move  their  parts.  And  in  effedl,  all  the  motion  of 
nature  arifes  from  fire  alone ;  and  if  this  were  taken 
away,  all  things  would  become  immoveable.  All 
oils,  fats,  waters,  wines,  ales,  fpirits  of  wine,  vege¬ 
tables,  animals,  &c.  become  hard,  rigid,  and  inert, 
upon  the  abfence  of  only  a  certain  degree  of  fire ;  and 
this  induration  will  be  both  the  fooner,  and  the  more 
violent,  the  lefs  the  degree  of  fire  is. 

Hence,  if  the  fire  was  abfolutely  taken  away,  and 
there  were  the  greateft  degree  of  cold,  all  nature 
would  grow  into  one  concrete  body,  folid  as  gold, 
and  hard  as  a  diamond ;  but,  upon  the  application  of 
fire,  it  would  recover  its  former  mobility. 

And,  of  confequence,  every  diminution  of  fire. is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  proportionable  diminution  of  motion. 
Pure  fire  is  found  in  two  different  manners,  either 
as  it  exifts  every  where,  and  is  diffufed  equally,  in 
all  places  ;  or  as  it  exifts  in  certain  bodies,  in  which 
it  makes  no  great  alteration. 

That  fire  fhould  exift  in  the  fame  quantity  in  all 
places,  will  feem  a  ftrange  paradox ;  and  yet  that 
it  does  fo,  is  demonftrable  from  innumerable  expe¬ 
riments.  ; 

This  elementary  fire  is  prefent  every  where,  in  all 
bodies,  all  fpace,  and  at  all  times,  and  that  in  equal 
quantities  ;  for  let  a  perfon  go  where  he  will,  to  the 
top  of  the  higheft  mountains,  or  defcend  into  the 
loweft  cavern,  whether  the  fun  fhine  or  not ;  either  in 
the  moft  fcorching  fummer,  or  the  fharpeft  winter;  j 
fire  may  be  colledted  by  feveral  methods,  as  attrition  ; 
or  otherwife.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  phyfical  point  ; 
affignable  without  fire,  no  place  in  nature  where  the 
attrition  of  two  flicks  will  not  render  it  fenfible.  'j 
The  Carteflans,  as  Marriotte,  Perrault,  &c.  hold,  I 
That  there  is  a  large  flock  of  fire  in  a  perfedl  vacuum,.! 
i.  e.  a  fpace  out  of  which  all  the  air  has  been  exhaufted,; 
as  fuppofing  an  abfolute  vacuum  impoflible :  now,, 
the  moft  perfedl  vacuum  that  we  can  arrive  ar,  is  that* 
of  Mr.  Hugyens’s  contrivance,  which  is  as  follows  J 
heat  a  quantity  of  the  pureft  mercury  to  the  heat  oil 
boiling  water,  and  pour  it  into  a  hot  tube  of  about! 
forty  inches  long  ;  and  when  the  tube  is  filled,  apply! 
a  finger  upon  the  orifice  of  it,  and  thus  invert  it  into! 
a  bafon  full  of  mercury  :  the  mercury  will  now  be 
fufpended  in  the  tube  to  the  whole  height ;  but  then, 
if  you  give  it  but  a  little  fhake,  it  will  fink  down  tc 
the  height  of  about  twenty-nine  inches,  and  thus 
leave  a  vacuity  of  eleven  inches. 

Yet  here  the  philofophers  above-mentioned  deny  there! 
is  any  vacuum,  and  urge,  that  now  fo  much  the  mohl 
fire  is  entered  into  the  fpace  as  there  was  of  otheil 

matter! 
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matter ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  experience  ;  at  lead,  the 
Qre  contained  there  is  no  hotter  than  the  mercury  itfelfj 
for  if  a  drop  or  two  of  water  be  in  a  frofty  feafon 
fprinkled  both  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  fup- 
pofed  to  be  full  of  fire,  and  on  the  lower  that  is  full  of 
mercury,  they  will  in  each  place  freeze  alike ;  fo  that 
there  is  no  more  pure  fire  in  a  perfeCt  vacuum,  than 

in  any  other  place.  . 

But  whereas  it  has  been  faid9  that  nie  is  found,  in  all 
bodies,  to  prove  this,  fet  gold  againft  the  vacuum  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  and  this  gold,  though  the  moft  pon¬ 
derous  of  all  bodies,  will  not  contain  more  fire  than 
Huygens’s  vacuum,  as  appears  from  the  thermo¬ 
meter.  . 

But  the  fire  in  gold,  when  ready  to  fufe,  is  pure 
fire  •,  for  a  mafs  of  this  being  once  heated  red  hot, 
will ’retain  this  fire  perfectly  for  three  days  ;  nay,  the 
prince  of  Mirandola  and  others,  have  kept  gold  ig¬ 
nited  for  two  months,  without  any  diminution  of 
weight. 

Mr.  Gravefande,  Phyf.  Element,  fays,  _  That  bodies 
of  any  kind,  being  violently  moved  againft  one  ano¬ 
ther,  will  grow  hot  by  fuch  friCtion ;  and  this  to  a 
confiderable  degree,  which  fhews  that  all  bodies  have 
fire  in  them ;  for  fire  may  be  put  in  motion,  and  fe- 
parated  from  a  body  by  fuch  rubbing,  but  can  never 
be  generated  that  way. 

Mr.  Boyle,  Mech.  Prod,  of  Heat,  fays,  That  although 
quickfilver  is  allowed  to  be  the  coldeft  of  all  fluids, 
infomuch  that  many  deny,  that  it  will  produce  any 
heat  by  its  immediate  aCtion  on  any  other  body,  and 
particularly  on  gold  ;  yet  feveral  trials  have  allured 
aim,  that  a  particular  mercury  may  by  preparation  be 
enabled  fuddenly  to  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  body  of 
gold,  whether  calcined  or  crude,  and  become  mani- 
feftly  hot  with  it  in  lefs  than  two  or  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Gravefande  fays.  That  quickfilver  contains  fire, 
is  evident  hence,  that  if  you  lhake  it  about  in  an 
exhaufted  glafs,  it  will  appear  all  luminous. 
Elementary  fire  of  itfelf  always  lies  concealed  ;  nay, 
it  may  be  perfectly  undifcoverable,  where  it  is  in  the 
greateft  quantity  *,  as  is  evident  in  the  torrid  zone, 
where  the  fnow  never  melts,  notwithftanding  the  great 
abundance  of  fire. 

This  fire,  in  itfelf  thus  perfectly  latent,  may  difco- 
ver  itfelf  to  be  prefent  by  five  effeCts  *,  ift,  by  rare¬ 
fying  bodies,  and  particularly  air  *,  2dly,  by  light ; 
3dly,  by  colour ;  4thly,  by  heat  j  and  5thly,  by 
burning. 

That  there  is  a  good  quantity  of  fire  even  in  the 
coldeft  places,  and  in  the  coldeft  bodies,  is  confirmed 
by  the  following  experiment :  if  you  take  two  large 
iron  plates,  and  rub  them  brilkly  together  in  Iceland, 
which  is  only  twelve  degrees  fhort  of  the  north  pole, , 
in  the  moft  frofty  feafon,  and  at  midnight,  they  will 
grow  warm,  glow,  flfine,  and  heat  to  fuch  a  pitch  as 
not  only  to  rarefy  the  fpirit  in  the  thermometer,  but 
even  to  ignite,  and  at  laft  to  fufe. 

Now  the  fire  here  found  is  either  created  de  novo,  or 
it  was  there  before,  but  nobody  will  affert  its  crea¬ 
tion  ;  and  accordingly,  unlefs  it  be  furnifhed  with  a 
proper  fuel,  it  will  be  foon  diflipated  again,  but  not 
annihilated  ;  and  of  confequence  it  pre-exifted,  and  it 
appears  to  be  true  fire  by  its  rarefying  the  fpirit  in 
the  thermometer. 

From  this,  and  many  other  experiments,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  fire  is  always  found  in  all  parts  of  fpace, 
and  in  all  bodies  equally  fpread  on  the  utmoft  top  of 
the  higheft  mountain,  as  in  the  fubjeCt  valley,  or  in 
the  deepeft  cavern  under  ground,  and  in  every  cli¬ 
mate,  and  at  every  feafon. 

The  equable  diftribution  of  fire  in  all  places  being 
proved,  it  Ihould  thence  follow,  that  there  is  the  fame 
degree  thereof  every  where  •,  which  would  really  be 
fo,  were  it  not  that  fire  happens  by  one  means  or  other 
to  be  more  collected  in  one  place  than  another. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  equable  difference,  &c.  of 
fire  through  all  the  mundane  fpace  does  not  hinder, 
but  that,  to  our  fenfes,  it  appears  very  unequal  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  i  and  hence  we  have  two  vulgarly  re- 
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puted  fources  or  funds  of  fire,  viz.  in  the  fun,  and 
the  center  of  the  earth. 

As  for  the  firft,  we  have  the  concurrent  opinions  of 
the  philofophers  of  all  ages,  but  one  excepted,  who 
held  the  fun  to  be  cold. 

As  to  the  fecond,  the  central  fire,  it  is  manifeft  that 
there  is  an  ample  proportion  of  fire  under  ground 
and  even,  that  fire  appears  much  more  abundant 
there  than  on  the  furface ;  fo  that  at  leaft,  a  fubter- 
raneous  fire  muft  be  granted. 

Thus  they  who  dig  mines,  wells,  &c.  conftantly  ob- 
ferve,  that  while  they  are  but  a  little  below  the  fur- 
face,  they  find  it  a  little  cool  •,  and  as  they  proceed 
lower,  it  proves  much  colder,  as  being  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  fun’s  heat,  infomuch  that  water  will 
freeze  almoft  inftantaneoufly,  and  hence  is  the  ufe  of 
houfes. 

But  a  little  lower,  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  deep,  it 
begins  to  grow  warmer,  fo  that  no  ice  can  bear  it ; 
and  then  the  deeper  they  go,  ftill  the  greater  heat ; 
till  at  length  it  endangers  the  ftoppage  of  refpiration, 
and  puts  out  their  candles.  If  they  venture  yet  farther 
with  a  lighted  candle,  the  place  fhall  be  immediately 
found  full  of  flame,  as  once  happened  in  the  coal-pits 
in  Scotland,  where  a  hardy  digger,  defcending  to  an 
unufual  depth,  with  a  light  in  his  hand,  the  fumes, 
which  were  there  found  very  copious,  caught  fire 
thereby,  and  burnt  the  whole  mountain  down. 
Therefore  it  feems  as  if  nature  had  lodged  another 
fun  in  the  center  of  the  earth,  to  contribute  on  its 
part  to  the  giving  motion  to  bodies,  and  for  the  pro¬ 
moting  of  generation,  nutrition,  vegetation,  germi¬ 
nation,  &c.  of  animals,  vegetables,  and  foflils. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  fubterraneous  fun,  fome 
doubt  whether  it  were  formed  there  in  the  beginning, 
like  the  fun  in  the  firmament,  or  gradually  produced 
by  a  fecondary  collection  of  vague  fire  into  this  place. 
What  makes  in  favour  of  the  former  opinion,  are 
volcanos  or  burning  mountains,  which  feem  to  have 
exifted  from  the  firft  ages ;  for  the  flames  of  mount 
zEtna  are  mentioned  as  of  great  antiquity,  and  there 
are  likewife  fuch  mountains  found  in  the  coldeft  re¬ 
gions,  viz.  Nova  Zembla  and  Iceland,  as  well  as  the 
hotteft,  as  Borneo,  &c. 

It  cannot  be  reafonably  pretended,  fays  Mr.  Boyle, 
that  the  fubterraneous  heat  proceeds  from  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  fince  they  heat  not  the  earth  above  fix  or  fe- 
ven  feet  deep,  even  in  the  fouthern  countries ;  and  if 
the  lower  part  of  the  earth  were  of  its  own  nature 
cold,  and  received  the  heat  it  affords  only  from  the 
fun  and  ftars,  the  deeper  men  defcend  therein,  the  lefs 
degree  of  heat  and  fteatns  they  would  meet  with. 
The  fun  contributes  much  in  bringing  fire  to  light, 
by  reafon  of  his  rapid  motion  round  his  axis  j  whereby 
the  fiery  particles,  every  where  diffufed,  are  direCted 
and  determined  in  parallel  lines  toward  certain  places 
where  its  effeCts  become  apparent. 

And  from  thence  it  is,  that  the  fire  is  perceived  by 
us  when  the  fun  is  above ;  but  that  when  he  difap- 
pears,  his  impulfe  or  preflion  being  then  taken  away, 
the  fire  continues  difperfed  at  large  through  the  ethe¬ 
real  fpace. 

There  is  not,  in  effeCt,  lefs  fire  in  our  hemifphere  in 
the  night  time,  than  there  is  in  the  day  time  ;  only  it 
wants  the  proper  determination  to  caufe  it  to  be  per¬ 
ceived. 

The  effeCts  of  elemental  fire  may  be  increafed  divers 
ways,  viz.  firft,  by  attrition,  or  a  fwift  rubbing  or 
agitating  one  body  againft  another,  d  his  is  very  ma¬ 
nifeft  in  folids.  The  attrition  of  a  flint  againft  a  fteel 
produces  fparks  of  fire  •,  and  likewife  in  fluids,  the 
violent  agitation  of  cream,  by  churning,  will  produce 
a  fenfible  warmth,  and  feparate  it  into  butter  ^  and 
this  effed  is  rendered  ftill  more  difcernible  by  a  ther¬ 
mometer. 

And  the  heat  of  animal  bodies  is  owing  to  the  agita¬ 
tion  and  attrition  of  the  parts  of  thefe  juices  againft 
each  other,  and  the  Aides  of  the  veffels. 

The  fecond  manner  of  increafing  the  effeCt  of  ele¬ 
mentary  fire  is,  by  throwing  a  quantity  of  moift  or 
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preen  vegetables,  cut  down  while  full  of  lap,  into  a 
farcre  heap,  and  preffing  them  clofe  down  >  by  winch 
they  grow  warm,  hot,  lmoke,.  and  breaxt  out  into 


A  third  way  is  by  mixing  certain  cold  bodies  :  thus 
water,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  being  fird  warmed,  grow 
much  hotter  by  being  mixed ;  aifo  oil  of  cloves,  cin¬ 
namon,  &c.  being  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  become 
exceeding  hot,  and  burll  forth  like  volcanos. 

The  like  effeds  may  be  had  from  ieveral  hard  and 
dry  bodies,  as  fulphur  and  iteel  filings. 

To  conclude  :  on  fire  and  the  effeds  thereof,  depend 
all  fluidity  of  humours,  juices,  &c.  all  vegetation, 
putrefadion,  fermentation,  animal  heat,  &c. 

As  all  the  four  elements,  water,  air,  earth,  and  file, 
are  very  conducive  to  the  work  of  vegetation,  and  no 
one  of  them  more  than  this  of  fire  •,  I  conclude,  that 
theie  few  hints,  which  I  have  colleded  from  the  mod 
approved  authors,  concerning  the  nature  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  it,  as  they  may  be  ufeful,  would  not  be  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  ingenious  and  ftudious  pradiiers  of 
horticulture,  which  induced  me  to  infertthem  here. 


FIR-TREE.  See  Abies. 

FISTULAR  FLOWERS  [Flores  Fiftulares, 
of  Fiftula,  Lat.  a  pipe]  fuch  as  are  compounded  of 
many  long,  hollow,  fmall  flowers,  like  pipes. 

FLAMMULA  JOVIS.  See  Clematis. 

FLESFI,  among  botanifts,  is  all  the  fubdance  of 
any  fruit  that  is  between  the  outer  rind  and  the  done, 
or  that  part  of  any  root  that  is  fit  to  be  eaten. 

F LO RIFEROUS  [florifer,  Lat.]  bearing  flowers. 

FLORIST,  one  who  is  converfant  with,  or  flkilled 


in  flowers. 

FLO  RULE  NT,  FLORULOUS  [florentulus, 
florulus,  Lat.]  Flowery,  full  of  .flowers  ;  alfo  blof- 
foming. 

FLOS  AFR1C  ANUS.  See  Tagetes. 

FLOS  P  AS  S I O  N I S.  See  Passiflora. 

FLOS  SOLIS.  See  Heliantilus. 

FLOS  TRINITATIS.  See  Viola. 

FLOWER:  a  flower  is  a  natural  produdion  which 
precedes  the  fruit,  which  includes  the  grain  or  feed. 
Though  a  flower  is  a  thing  fo  well  known,  yet  the 
definition  of  this  part  of  a  plant  is  as  various  almod  as 
the  authors  who  define  it.  Jungius  defines  it  to  be  the 
more  tender  part  of  a  plant,  remarkable  for  its  colour, 
or  form,  or  both,  cohering  with  the  fruit.  Yet  this 
.author  himfelf  confeffes,  that  this  definition  is  too 
narrow  ;  for  fome  of  thofe  bodies  which  he  allows  to 
be  flowers  are  remote  from  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Ray  fays,  it  coheres,  for  the  mod  part,  with 
the  rudiments  of  the  fruit.  Thus  the  words,  for  the 
mod  part  are  hardly  to  be  admitted  into  definitions. 
Tournefort  defines  it  to  be  a  part  of  a  plant  very  often 
remarkable  for  its  peculiar  colours,  for  the  mod  part 
adhering  to  the  young  fruit,  to  which  it  feems  to  af¬ 
ford  the  fird  nourifhment,  in  order  to  explicate  its 
mod  tender  parts.  Which  definition  is  dill  more  de¬ 
ficient  than  the  former,  by  this  uncertain  mode  of 
expreflion. 

Pontedera,  the  profeflor  of  botany  at  Padua,  defines 
it  to  be  a  part  of  a  plant  unlike  the  red  in  form 
and  nature  •,  if  the  flower  has  a  tube,  it  always  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  embryo,  or  is  very  near  it,  for  whofe 
ufe  it  is  fubfervient ;  but  if  it  wants  a  tube,  there 
is  no  embryo  adhering. 

This  definition  is  far  from  being  clear,  for  it  is  fcarce 
intelligible,  and  is  liable  to  this  objedtion,  that  it  may 
include  fome  parts  of  a  plant  which  no  perfon  ever 
called  by  that  name ;  for  a  root,  a  dalk,  or  a  leaf, 
are  parts  of  a  plant  unlike  the  red  in  form  and  nature, 
having  no  tube,  and  fo  do  not  adhere  to  any  embryo, 
and  thus  by  Pontedera’s  definition  are  flowers. 

Monf.  Juflieu,  the  Paris  profeflor  feems  not  to  have 
fucceeded  much  better  in  this  affair :  he  fays,  That 
is  properly  called  a  flower,  which  is  compofed  of 
chives,  and  a  pidillum,  and  is  of  ufe  in  generation. 
But  this  is  too  defective  •,  for  there  are  many  plants  in 
which  the  pidillium  or  dyle  is  found  a  confiderable 
didance  from  the  chives  j  there  are  many  flowers 
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that  have  no  pidillum,  whether  that  word  be  take: 
to  fignify  the  embryo  of  the  fruit,  or  its  appendix 
and  many  which  have  no  chives. 

But  the  late  Monfieur  Vaillant  feems  to  be  happier 
in  forming  a  clearer  idea  of  this  part  of  a  plant 
We  find  in  the  ledture  he  read  in  the  Royal  Garde; 
at  Paris,  that  the  flowers,  drictly  fpeaking,  ouo-ht  t< 
be  reckoned  the  organs  which  conflitute  the  differen 
fexes  in  plants ;  feeing  they  are  fometimes  found  with 
out  any  covering,  and  that  the  coats  or  petals,  whicl 
immediately  encompafs  them,  are  defigned  only  t< 
cover  and  defend  them  :  but  (lays  he)  as  thefe  coat 
are  the  mod  conlpicuous  and  mod  beautiful  part  o 
the  compofition,  which  is  called  by  the  name  o 
flower ;  to  thefe  coats  therefore  I  give  the  name  o 
flower,  of  whatfoevyr  drudture  or  colour  they  be 
whether  they  encompafs  the  organs  of  both  fexes  to 
gether,  or  contain  only  one  of  them,  or  only  form 
parts  depending  on  one  of  them,  provided  alway: 
that  they  be  not  of  the  fame  figure  of  the  leaves  o: 
the  plant.  • 

But,  in  my  opinion,  Dr.  Martyn  has  been  happier 
in  his  definition  of  a  flower,  than  all  thofe  above- 
mentioned  :  he  defines  a  flower  to  be  the  organs  oi 
generation  of  both  fexes  adhering  to  a  common  pla¬ 
centa,  together  with  their  common  coverings  •,  or  ol 
either  fex  feparately,  with  its  proper  coverings,  if  it 
have  any. 

The  parts  of  a  flowTer  are,  i.  The  germen  or  ovary 
which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  and  fo  is  properly 
the  female  organ  of  generation. 

2.  The  dyle,  which  is  a  body  accompanying  the 
ovary,  either  arifing  from  the  top  of  it,  or  Handing 
as  an  axis  in  the  middle,  with  the  embryos  of  the 
feeds  round  it. 

3.  The  fummits,  or  apices,  which  are  thole  bodies 
that  contain  the  prolific  powder,  analogous  to  the 
male  fperm  in  animals ;  and  generally  hang  upon 
llender  threads,  which  are  called  the  chives  or  lta- 
mina. 

The  pietals  are  thofe  tender  fine  coloured  leaves, 
which  are  generally  the  mod  confpicuous  parts  of  a 
flower. 

The  empalement,  or  calyx,  is  thofe  tender  leaves 
which  cover  the  other  parts  of  a  flower. 

Flowers,  according  to  the  number  of  their  petals, 
are  called  monopetalous,  dipetalous,  tripetalous,  te- 
trapetalous,  &c. 

The  drudture of  flowers  is  indeed  very  various-,  but, 
according  to  Dr.  Grew,  the  generality  have  thefe  three 
parts  in  common,  viz.  the  empalement,  the  foliatioir 
and  the  attire. 

Mr.  Ray  reckons,  that  every  perfect  flower  has  the 
petals,  damina,  apices,  and  dylus  or  piflil ;  and 
iuch  as  want  any  of  thefe  parts,  he  accounts  imperfect 
flowers. 

In  mod  plants  there  is  a  perianthum,  calyx,  or  flower- 
cup  ;  which  is  of  a  dronger  confidence  than  the  flowet 
itfelf,  and  defigned  to  drengthen  or  preferve  it. 
Flowers  are  didinguilhed  into  male,  female,  or  her¬ 
maphrodite. 

The  male  flowers  are  thofe  in  which  are  the  damina.. 
but  have  no  germen  or  dyle,  the  fame  which  botaniff 
call  damineous  flowers  ;  thefe  have  no  fruit. 

The  female  flowers  are  fuch  as  contain  the  germer 
and  dyle,  or  pidil,  which  is  fucceeded  with  fruit 
and  are  called  fruitful,  or  knitting  flowers. 

The  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  fuch  in  which' the  twe 
fexes  are  contained,  i.  e.  the  male  and  female  part- 
are  found  in  the  fame  flower,  which  are  the  mod  ge 
neral  kind  ;  fuch  are  the  Daffodil,  Lily,  i  11  lip*  Al¬ 
thaea,  Geranium,  Rofemary,  Sage,  Thyme. 

The  dructure  of  parts  is  much  the  fame  in  thoft 
where  the  fexes  are  divided  ;  the  difference  betweei 
them  confiding  in  this,  that  the  damina  and  iummit 
or  apices,  i.  e.  the  male  parts  in  thefe  are  feparatx 
from  the  dyles  or  pidils  j  being  fometimes  on  th< 
fame  plants,  and  fometimes  on  different  ones. 
Among  the  plants  which  bear  both  male  and  femah 
parts,  but  at  a  didance  from  each  other  are  reckonet 
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the  Cucumber,  Melon,  Gourd,  Turky- Wheat,  Wal¬ 
nut,  Oak,  Beech,  &c.  ’ 

LUIDITY.  [Fluiditas,  of  fluere,  Lat.  to  flow.] 
Havino-  occaiion  to  mention  fluids  and  fluidity,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  properties  of  the  elements  air,  water, 
fire,  &cll  thought  it  neceftary,  in  this  place,  to  give 
theVollowing  account  of  that  property,  which  I  have 
extracted  from  the  moft  approved  authors. 

A  fluid,  or  fluid  body,  is  by  fome  defined  to  be  a 
body,  whofe  particles  are  but  weakly  conne&ed,  their 
mutual  cohefion  being,  in  a  great  meafure,  prevented 
from  fome  external  caufe  : '  in  which  fenfe,  a  fluid 
Hands  oppofed  to  a  folid  •,  and  is,  by  the  excellent  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  defined  to  be  one  whofe  parts  eafily  give 
place,  or  move  out  of  the  way,  on  any  force  impelled 
upon  them,  and  by  that  means  do  fo  eafily  move  one 
over  another.  Which  definition  is  much  better  than 
that  of  Defcartes,  That  a  fluid  is  a  body  whofe  parts 
are  in  continual  motion,  becaufe  it  is  neither  apparent 
that  the  parts  of  all  fluids  are  fo,  nor  that  the  parts  of 
fome  folid  bodies  are  not  fo. 

Fluidity  is  the  ftate  or  affedtion  of  bodies,  which  de¬ 
nominates  or  renders  them  fluid,  and  Hands  in  direbt 
.oppofition  to  firmnefs  and  folidity. 

It  is  diftinguilhed  from  liquidity  and  humidity,  in 
that  the  idea  of  fluidity  is  abfolute,  and  the  property 
contained  within  the  thing  itfelf  •,  whereas  that  of  hu¬ 
midity  is  relative,  and  implies  wetting,  or  adhering, 
i.  e.  fomething  that  gives  us  the  fenfation  of  wetnefs 
or  moifture,  and  would  have  no  exiftence,  but  for  our 
fenfes'. 

Thus  melted  metals,  air,  aether,  and  even  fmoke, 
and  flame  itfelf,  are  fluid  bodies,  and  not  liquid  ones  •, 
the  parts  of  them  being  actually  dry,  and  not  leaving 
any  fenfe  of  moifture. 

Fluidity  feems  to  confift  in  this,  that  the  parts  of 
any  body,  being  fine  and  fmall,  are  fo  difpofed  by 
motion  and  figure,  as  that  they  can  eafily  Aide  over 
one  another’s  furfaces  all  manner  of  ways.  Mr.  Boyle 
alfo  obferves.  That  it  is  requifite  they  flhould  be  vari- 
oufly  and  feparately  agitated  to  and  fro,  and  that 
they  Ihould  touch  one  another  but  in  fome  parts  only 
of  their  furfaces.  And  the  fame  gentleman  fays,  in 
his  Hiftory  of  Fluidity,  That  the  conditions  requifite 
to  conftitute  a  fluid  body,  are  chiefly  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing. 

ift,  The  minutenefs  or  fmallnefs  of  its  parts :  thus 
we  fee  the  fire,  by  dividing  metals  into  parts  very  fine 
and  fmall,  will  melt  them,  and  make  them  fluid  ;  and 
after  the  fame  manner  do  acid  menftruums  diflolve 
them,  fufpend  their  liquor,  and  render  them  fluid  ; 
and  that  fire  turns  the  hard  body  of  common  fait  al- 
moft  wholly  into  a  liquor  by  diftillation  :  though  it 
is  not  improbable,  but  that  the  fhape  and  figure  of 
thefe  fmall  parts  may  conduce  much  towards  produ¬ 
cing  this  quality  of  fluidity  •,  for  it  is  found  in  the 
diftillation  of  Olive  oil  (which  is  a  fluid  made  only 
by  prefliire)  that  moft  of  the  oil  will,  by  the  adtion 
of  the  parts  of  the  fire  (if  it  be  done  in  a  retort)  be 
turned  into  a  kind  of  confiftent  fubftance  like  butter. 
Likewife  mercury,  whofe  parts  are,  without  doubt, 
much  grofler  than  thofe  of  oil  and  water,  is  yet  more 
fluid  than  either  of  them. 

2dly,  It  feems  requifite  to  fluidity,  that  there  be  ftore 
of  vacuities,  or  vacant  fpaces,  interfperfed  between 
the  corpulcles  of.  the  fluid  body  •,  for  elfe  there  will 
not  be  room  for  each  particle  to  continue  its  motion 
and  agitation  on  the  furfaces  of  the  neighbouring 
ones.  For, 

gdly,  The  chief  condition  requifite  to  conftitute  a 
fluid  body  is,  that  its  particles  be  agitated  varioufiy 
and  apart,  either  by  their  own  proper  motion,  or  by 
fomething  of  fubftance,  that  tumbles  them  up  and 
down  by  its  paflage  through  them. 

That  this  qualification  is  chiefly  requifite  to  fluidity, 
you  may  gather  from  that  common  experiment  of 
putting  a  little  dry  powder  of  alabafter,  or  plafter  of 
Paris,  finely  lifted,  in  a  flat-bottomed  veflel  over  the 
fire ;  for  in  a  little  time  it  will  boil  like  water,  and 
•imitate  all  the  motions  ®f  a  boiling  liquor ;  it  will 
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tumble  varioufiy  over  in  great  waves  like  that  fit  will 
bear  ftirring  with  a  flick  or  ladle  without  refilling,  as 
it  will  do  when  cold  nay,  if  it  be  llirred  ftrongly  near 
the  fide  of  the  veflel,  its  waves  will  apparently  dalh 
up  againft  the  fides  :  yet  if  any  of  it  be  Ipeedily  taken 
out,  and  laid  on  a  piece  of  paper,  you  will  fee  nothing 
but  a  dry  powder. 

So  that  it  is  evident  from  hence,  that  there  is  a  real 
difference  between  a  fluid  body  and  a  wetting  liquor ; 
for  not  only  this  boiling  powder  and  melted  metals, 
but  the  air  and  aether,  ana  even  flame  itfelf,  are  pro¬ 
perly  fluid  bodies,  though  not  moift  liquors. 

This  ingenious  gentleman  found  alfo,  that  by  blow¬ 
ing  the  fmoke  of  Rofemary  into  a  glafs  pipe,  and  then 
holding  the  pipe  (when  filled)  upright,  the  lurface  of 
the  fmoke  would  accommodate  itfelf  to  a  level  fitua- 
tion  ;  and  which  way  foever  the  tube  was  inclined, 
the  fuperficies  of  the  fmoke  would  be  parallel  to  the 
horizon  ;  and  when  the  glafs  was  'much  inclined, 
would  run  along  it  like  water. 

From  whence  he  infers,  that,  in  order  to  the  render¬ 
ing  a  body  fluid,  there  is  no  need  that  its  parts  Ihould 
be  clofcly  condenfed,  as  thofe  of  water  are. 

And  Dr.  Hook,  in  his  Micrograph,  p.  12.  prefents  us 
with  a  very  pretty  experiment  or  two,  to  prove  this 
account  of  fluidity,  viz.  That  a  diJfh  of  fand  being  fet 
on  a  drum  head,  brifldy  beaten  by  the  flicks,  or  on 
the  upper  ftone  of  a  mill,  turning  fwifdy  round  on 
the  (empty)  lower  one,  it  in  all  refpebts,  emulate  the 
properties  of  a  fluid  body  ;  for  a  heavy  body  will 
immediately  fink  in  it  to  the  bottom,  and  a  light  one 
emerge  to  the  top  •,  each  grain  of  fand  hath  a  con- 
ftant  vibrating,  dajrcing  motion ;  and  if  a  hole  be 
made  in  the  fide  of  the  difli,  the  fand  will  fpin  out 
like  water. 

The  corpufcular  philofophy,  before  it  was  wonder¬ 
fully  improved  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  did  not  go  to 
the  bottom  of  this  matter ;  for  it  gave  no  account  of 
the  caufe  of  the  chief  condition  requifite  to  confti¬ 
tute  a  fluid  body,  viz.  the  various  motions  and-agi- 
tations  of  its  particles :  but  this  may,  in  a  great 
meafure,  be  accounted  for,  if  it  be  fuppofed  to  be 
one  of  the  primary  laws  of  nature,  That  as  all  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter  attrabl  one  another  when  they  come 
within  a  certain  diftance,  fo  likewife  they  fly  away 
from,  and  avoid  one  another,  at  all  greater  diftances 
from  one  another. 

For  then,  though  their  common  gravity  may  keep 
them  together  in  a  mafs(it  may  fometimes  be)  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  prefliire  of  other  bodies  upon  them ; 
yet  their  continual  endeavour  to  avoid  one  another 
fingly,  and  the  adventitious  impulfes  of  light,  heat, 
or  other  external  caufes,  may  make  the  particles 
of  fluids  continually  move  round  about  one  another, 
and  fo  produce  this  quality. 

It  is  indeed  a  difficulty  not  eafily  got  over,  to  account 
for  the  particles  of  fluids  always  keeping  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  one  another,  as  not  to  come  within  the 
Iphere  of  one  another’s  attraction. 

The  fabric  and  conftitution  of  that  fluid  body, 
water,  is  amazing  •,  that  a  body  fo  very  rare,  and 
which  has  a  vaft  over-proportion  of  pores,  or  inter¬ 
fperfed  vacuity,  to  folid  matter,  Ihould  yet  be  per¬ 
fectly  incompreffible  by  the  greateft  force ;  and  yet 
this  fluid  is  eafily  reducible  into  that  firm,  tranfparent, 
friable  body  which  we  call  ice,  by  being  only  expofed 
to  a  certain  degree  of  cold. 

One  would  think,  that  though  the  particles  of  wa¬ 
ter  cannot  come  near  enough  to  attract  each  other, 
yet  the  intervening  frigorific  matter  doth,  by  being 
mingled  per  minima,  ftrongly  attract  them,  and  is  it¬ 
felf  likewife  ftrongly  attracted  by  them,  and  wedges 
or  fixes  all  the  mafs  into  a  firm  body  ;  which  folid 
body  lofes  its  folidity  again,  when  by  heat  the  vincu¬ 
lum  is  folved,  and  thefe  frigorific  particles  are  dif- 
joined  from  thofe  of  the  water,  and  are  forced  to 
fly  out  of  it ;  and,  perhaps,  jult  thus  may  the  fumes 
of  lead  fix  quickfiiver. 

When  a  firm  folid  body,  fuch  as  a  metal,  is  by  heat 
reduced  into  a  fluid,,  doth  not  the  fire  disjoin  and  fe- 
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raratc  its  conftituent  particles,  which  mutual  at¬ 
traction  caufed  to  cohere  before,  and  keep  them  at 
fuch  a  diftance  from  each  other,  as  that  they  are 
without  the  fphere  of  one  anothers  attraction  as  long 
as  that  violent  motion  lafts  ?  And  do  not  they,  when 
that  is  over,  and  the  heat  i$  flown  out,  come  nearer 
to,  attract  one  another,  and  coalefce  again  ? 

As  therefore  the  caufe  of  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  iolicl 
bodies  appears  to  be  their  mutual  attraction,  fo  the 
chief  caufe  of  fluidity  feems  to  be  a  contrary  mo¬ 
tion  imprefied  on  the  particles  of  fluids,  by  which 
they  avoid  and  fly  one  another,  as  foon  as  they  come 
at,  and  as  long  as  they  keep  at,  fuch  a  diftance  from 

each  other.  *  r 

It  is  obferved  alfo  in  fluids,  that  the  direction  of 

their  preffure  againlt  the  veffels  which  contain  r|fem’ 
is  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  Aides  of  fuch  veffels  •, 
which  property  being  the  neceffary  refult  or  the  pai- 
ticles  of  any  fluid’s  being  fpherical,  it  fhews  that  the 
parts  of  all  fluids  are  fo,  or  of  a  figure  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  thereto. 

Dr.  Clarke  fays,  That  if  the  parts  of  a  body  do  not 
touch  each  other,  or  eafily  Aide  over  one  another,  and 
are  of  fuch  a  magnitude  as  that  they  may  be  eafily 
agitated  by  heat,  and  the  heat  be  fufficiently  great  to 
agitate  them-,  though  perhaps  it  may  be  lefs  than  fuf- 
fices  to  prevent  water  from  freezing  -,.or  even  though 
the  parts  be  not  actually  moved,  yet  if  they  be  fmall, 
finooth,  flippery,  and  of  fuch  a  figure  and  magni¬ 
tude  as  difpofes  them  to  move  and  give  way,  that 
body  is  fluid. 

And  yet  the  particles  of  fuch  fluid  bodies  do,  in  fome 
meafure,  cohere;  as  is  evident  hence, _ that  mercury, 
when  well  purged  of  air,  will  be  fuftained  in  the  ba¬ 
rometer  to  the  height  of  fixty  or  feventy  inches ;  that 
water  will  afcend  in  capillary  tubes,  even  in  vacuo  ; 
and  that  the  drops  of  liquors  in  vacuo  run  into  a  fphe¬ 
rical  form,  as  adhering  by  fome  mutual  cohefion, 
like  that  between  polifhed  marble  planes. . 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  thefe  faid  bodies,  if  they 
confift  of  particles  which  are  eafily  entangled  with 
each  other,  as  oil ;  or  if  they  be  capable  of  being  ftiff- 
ened  by  cold,  and  joined  by  the  interpofition  of  certain 
cunei  or  wedges,  as  water,  they  are  eafily  rendered 
hard  •,  but  if  their  particles  are  fuch  as  can  neither  be 
entangled  as  air,  nor  ftiffened  by  cold,  as  quickfilver, 
then  they  never  grow  hard  and  fixed. 

In  fhort,  the  Cartefians  define  a  fluid  to  be  a  body, 
the  parts  of  which  are  in  continual  inteftine  motion  ; 
and  Dr.  Jtlook,  Mr.  Boyle,  and  Dr.  Boerhaave,  tho’ 
they  differ  in  opinion  widely  from  Cartefianifm,  fub 
icribe  to  the  definition,  and  alledge  arguments  to 
prove,  that  the  parts  of  fluids  are  in  continual  mo¬ 
tion,  and  even  that  it  is  this  motion  which  conftitutes 
fluidity  •,  and  the  latter  of  them  afcribes  this,  and  all 
motion,  to  fire.  See  Fire. 

Fluids  then  are  either  natural,  as  water  and  mercury  •, 
or  animal,  as  blood,  milk,  bile,  lympha,  urine,  &c. 
or  factitious,  as  wines,  fpirits,  oils,  &c. 
FCENICULUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  31 1.  tab. 
164.  Anethum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  326.  Fennel ;  in 
French,  Fenouil. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellate d  flower  *,  the  great  umbel  is  com- 
pofed  of  many  fmaller ,  which  have  no  involucrum the 
umbel  is  uniform  •,  the  flowers  have  five  incurved  petals , 
and  five  ftamina ,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits  :  the 
germen  is  fituated  under  the  flower ,  fuppor  ting  two  fmall 
flyles ,  crowned  by  roiindifh  ftigmas.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  an  oblong  fruit ,  deeply  channelled ,  dividing 
into  two  parts ,  each  containing  a  fmgle  feed ,  flat  on  one 
fide ,  but  convex  and  channelled  on  the  other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fection 
of  Tournefort’s  feventh  clafs,  which  includes  the  herbs 
with  umbellated  flowers  difpofed  circularly,  whofe  em- 
palement  turns  to  two  narrow,  oblong,  thick  feeds. 
Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  this  genus  to  Anethum, 
which  is  placed  in  the  fecond  feCtion  of  his  fifth  clafs, 
with  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  anc 
two  flyles.  But  as  the  feeds  of  Fennel  are  oblong, 
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thick,  and  channelled,  and  thofe  of  Dill  flat  and  bor¬ 
dered,  it  is  much  better  to  keep  them  feparate,  than 
to  join  them  in  the  fame  genus. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Foeniculum  {Vulgar e)  _  foliis  decompofitis,  foliolis 
brevioribus  multifidis,  femine  breviore.  Fennel  with 
decompounded  leaves ,  whofe  fmall  leaves  are  fhorier  and 
end  in  many  points ,  and  a  fhorter  feed.  Foeniculum 
vulgare  Germanicum.  C.  B.  P.  147.  Common  Fennel. 

2.  Foeniculum  {Dulce)  foliis  decompofitis,  foliolis  lon- 
gioribus,  femine  longiori.  Fennel  with  decompounded 
leaves ,  whofe  fmall  leaves  are  very  long ,  and  a  longer 
feed.  Foeniculum  dulce,  majore  &  albo  femine.  ].  B. 

3.  p.  2,  4.  Sweet  Fennel  having  a  larger  white  feed . 

3.  Foeniculum  ( Azoricum )  humilius,  radice  caule- 
feente  carnofo,  feminibus  recurvis,  radice  annua. 
Dwarf  Fennel  with  a  flefhy  flalk,  recurved  feeds ,  and 
an~  annual  root.  Foeniculum  dulce  Azoricum.  Pluk. 
Aim.  Sweet  Azorian  Fennel,  called  Finochio. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Fennel,  which  is  culti-; 
vated  in  the  gardens,  and  has  fown  itfelf  in  many  j 
places,  where  it  has  been  introduced  in  fuch  plenty, 
as  to  appear  as  if  it  were  a  native  in  England ;  but  it 
is  no  where  found  at  a  great  diftance  from  gardens,  fo 
has  been  undoubtedly  brought  into  England.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  light  green  leaves, 
and  the  other  with  very  dark  leaves  but  thefe  I  be- ! 
lieve  are  only  varieties  which  arife  from  the  fame 
feeds ;  but  this  is  very  difficult  to  afeertain  •,  for  un- 
lefs  the  feeds  were  fown  feparately  in  fome  place  where 
neither  of  thefe  plants  have  been  growing  before,  it 
cannot  be  done  -,  for  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  which 
have  fcattered,  will  remain  in  the  ground  fome  years,  - 
and  when  expofed  near  the  furface  will  grow ;  fo  that 
the  plants  become  troublefome  weeds,  wherever 
their  feeds  have  been  fuffered  to  fcatter ;  and  they  fre¬ 
quently  come  up  where  other  feeds  are  fown,  and 
thereby  the  two  forts  may  accidentally  mix. 

The  common  Fennel  is  fo  well  known,  as  to  need 
no  defeription.  This  hath  a  ftrong  flefhy  root,  which 
penetrates  deep  into  the  ground,  and  will  continue  fe- 
veral  years.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn.  The  beft  time  to  fow  the  feeds,  is  foon 
after  they  are  ripe ;  the  plants  will  come  up  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  or  the  following  fpring,  and  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin 
the  plants  where  they  are  too  clofe  ;  it  will  grow  in 
any  foil  or  fituation.  The  leaves,  feeds,  and  roots 
of  this,  are  ufed  in  medicine  ;  the  root  is  one  of  the 
five  opening  roots,  and  the  feed  one  of  the  greater 
carminative  feeds.  There  is  a  fimple  water  made 
from  the  leaves,  and  a  diftilled  oil  from  the  feed. 
The  fweet  Fennel  has  been  by  many  fuppofed  only  a 
variety  of  the  common  fort,  but  I  have  cultivated  it 
in  the  fame  ground  with  that,  where  it  has  always  re¬ 
tained  its  differences.  The  leaves  of  this  are  very 
long  and  (lender,  growing  more  fparfedly,  and  do  not 
end  in  fo  many  points  as  thofe  of  the  common  fort*, 
the  (talks  do  not  rife  fo  high,  and  the  feeds  are  longer, 
narrower,  and  of  a  lighter  colour.  Thefe  feeds  are  ; 
generally  imported  from'  Germany  or  Italy,  and  arei 
by  fome  preferred  to  thofe  of  the  common  fort  for: 
ufe,  being  much  fweeter.  j 

This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former  fort,  being  very  hardy,  but  the  roots  are  not* 
of  fo  long  duration.  _  .  I 

The  third  fort  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally! 
brought  from  the  Azorian  Iflands ;  it  has  been  long| 
cultivated  in  Italy  as  a  fallad  herb,  under  the  title  of 
Finochio ;  and  there  are  fome  few  gardens  in  England.^ 
where  it  is  now  cultivated,  but  in  fmall  quantities,  toijj 
there  are  not  many  Engliffi  palates  which  relifh  it,  noil 
is  it  eafy  to  be  furnifhed  with  good  feeds  •,  thofe  whici .■ 
are  annually  brought  from  Italy  feldom  prove  good  ! 
and  it  is  difficult  to  fave  it  in  England,  becaufe  th(| 
winter  frequently  kills  thofe  plants  which  are  left  ro  j 
feeds  *,  and  when  any  good  plants  of  the  early  fowina 
are  left  for  feeds,  they  do  not  ripen,  unlefs  the  vvint 
ter  proves  very  favourable. 
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This  fort  hath  very  ftiort  ftalks*  which  fwell  juft 
above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  to  four  or  five  inches 
in  breadth,  and  almoft  two  thick,  being  fleftry  and 
tender :  this  is  the  part  which  is  eaten  when  blanched, 
with  oil,  vinegar,  and  pepper,  as  a  cold  fallad. 
When  thefe  plants  are  permitted  to  run  for  feeds,  the 
ftalks  do  not  rife  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
having  a  large  fpreading  umbel  Handing  on  the  top. 
The  feeds  of  this  fort  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour  •,  they  have  a  very  ftrong  fmell 
like  Amfeed,  and  are  very  fweet  to  the  tafte. 

The  manner  of  cultivating  this  plant  is  as  follows : 
Your  firft  care  muft  be  to  procure  good  feeds  from 
fome  perfon  who  has  been  careful  in  the  choice  of 
the  plants,  otherwife  there  will  be  little  hope  of  hav- 
ino-  it  o-ood  ;  for  the  plants  will  run  up  to  feeds  before 
they  fwell  to  any  fize,  fo  will  not  be  fit  for  ufe  :  then 
make  choice  of  a  good  fpot  of  light  rich  earth,  not 
dry  nor  very  wet,  for  in  either  extreme  this  plant  will 
not  thrive.  The  firft  crop  may  be  fown  about  a  fort¬ 
night  in  March,  which,  if  it  fucceeds,  will  be  fit  for 
ufe  in  July  •,  and  by  fowing  at  feveral  times,  there  may 
be  a  fupply  for  the  table  till  the  froft  puts  a  flop  to 
it.  After  having  well  dug  and  levelled  the  ground 
fmooth,  you  muft  make  a  fhallow  drill  by  a  line,  into 
which  you  muft  fcatter  your  feeds  pretty  thin  j.foryf 
your  plants  are  fix  inches  afunder  in  the  rows,  it  will 
be  full  near  enough  •,  but  however,  you  muft  expedt 
fome  of  your  feeds  to  fail,  and  therefore  you  fhould 
fcatter  them  about  two  inches  diftance ;  then  cover  the 
feeds  about  half  an  inch  thick  with  earth,  laying  it 
fmooth  :  thefe  drills  ftiould  be  made  eighteen  inches 
afunder,  or  more,  that  there  may  be  room  to  clean 
the  ground,  as  alfo  to  earth  up  the  plants  when  they 
are  full  grown.  When  the  plants  come  up,  which 
will  be  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  fowing, 
you  muft  with  a  fmall  hoe  cut  up  all  the  weeds  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  where  the  plants  are  too  clofe,  they 
ftiould  be  thinned  to  about  three  inches  diftance-,  and  as 
they  advance,  and  the  weeds  fpring  again,  they  fhould, 
from  time  to  time,  be  hoed  and  at  the  laft  time  of 
thinning  them,  they  ftiould  be  left  feven  or  eight 
inches  afunder  at  leaft.  If  your  kind  be  good,  the 
ferns  of  the  plants  will  increafe  to  a  confiderable  bulk 
juft  above  the  furface  of  the  ground  -,  which  part 
ihould  be  earthed  up  in  the  manner  of  Celery,  to 
blanch,  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  it 
Is  ufed,  and  this  will  caufe  it  to  be  very  tender  and 
crifp. 

Your  fecond  crop  ftiould  be  fown  about  three  weeks 
after  the  firft,  and  fo  continue  fowing  every  three 
weeks  or  a  month  till  the  end  of  July,  after  which 
time  it  will  be  too  late  for  ,  the  plants  to  comq  to  any 
perfeftion.  But  you  fhould  obferve  to  fow  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  on  a  moifter  foil  than  that  which 
you  fowed  the  firft  on  as  alfo  what  you  fow  in  the 
latter  part  of  July,  fhould  be  fown  on  a  drier  foil, 
and  in  a  warmer  fituation  becaufe  this  crop  will  not 
be  fit  for  ufe  till  late  in  autumn,  and  therefore  will  be 
fubjeft  to  injuries  from  too  much  wet  or  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  if  on  a  moift  foil.  But  as  the  ground  is  often 
extreme  dry  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  more 
apt  to  m'ifcarry  and  not  come  up,  you  Ihould  there¬ 
fore  obferve  to  water  and  Ihade  the  beds  where  this 
feed  is  fown  at  that  feafon,  until  the  plants  come  up. 
And  if  the  feafon  ftiould  prove  dry,  the  plants  muft 
be  duly  watered,  otherwife  they  will  fun  up  to 
feed  before  they  are  of  any  fize;  therefore  there  Ihould 
be  a  channel  made  Where  every  row  of  plants  grow, 
to  detain  the  water  which  is  poured  on  them,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  running  off.  In  the  autumn,  if  there  fhould 
happen  Iharp  frofts,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  cover 
the  plants  with  fome  Peas-haulm,  or  other  light  co¬ 
vering,  to  prevent  their  being  pinched  by  which 
method  they  may  be  continued  for  ufe  till  the  middle 
of  winter. 

A  fmall  bed  of  this  plant  will  be  fufficient  at  each 
fowing  for  a  middling  family ;  and  for  a  large  family, 
a  bed  of  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  four  feet  broad, 
will  be  full  enough  at  a  time. 
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FCF.NUM  BURGUNDIACUM.  See  Me- 

D1CA  SaTIVA. 

FGENUM  GRdiCU  M.  See  Trigone  ll  a. 

FOOT-STALKS,  are  thofe  fmall  ftalks  which 
immediately  fuftain  the  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruit. 

FOUNTAINS  are  fcurces  cr  fprings  of  living 
water,  arifihg  out  of  the  ground.  As  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  them,  fee  undt*r  the  article  Springs. 

Of  artificial  fountains  there  are  great  variety,  tl  eme- 
chaniftn  of  which  not  being  to  my  purpofe,  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  it ;  though  I  may  afiert,  that  they 
are  not  only  great  ornaments  to  a  fine  garden,  but 
alfo  of  great  ufe.  But  they  ought  not  to  be  placed 
too  near  the  houfe  by  reafon  of  the  vapours  that 
arife  from  the  water,  v/hich  may  be  apt  to  ftrike  a 
damp  to  the  wall,  and  fpoil  the  paintings,  &c.  and 
the  lummer  vapours  may  caufe  a  malignity  in  the 
air,  and  fo  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  ;  and  likewife  the  noife  may  be  incommodious 
in  the  night. 

Fountains  in  a  garden  ftiould  be  fo  diftributed,  that 
they  may  be  feen  almoft  all  at  one  time,  and  that  the 
water-fpouts  may  range  all  in  a  line  one  with  ano¬ 
ther,  which  is  the  beauty  of  them  ;  for  this  occafions 
an  agreeable  confufion  to  the  eye,  making  them  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  more  in  number  than  they  really  are.  See 
Jet  d’Eau,  Springs,  Vapours,  Water,  &c. 

FRAGARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  558.  Tourn.  Inft, 
R.  H.  295.  tab.  152.  [is  fo  called  for  its  fragrant  aro¬ 
matic  feent.]  Strawberries  ;  in  French,  Fr after. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empale  merit  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  which  is 
cut  into  ten  parts  at  the  top.  Fhe  flower  hath  five 
roundifh  petals ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  empalement , 
and  fpread  open.  It  hath  twenty  ftamina ,  which  are  in¬ 
ferted  in  the  empalement ,  terminated  by  moon-Jhaped  fum- 
mits.  It  hath  a  great  number  of  ger mem  collected  into  a 
head ,  each  having  a  flngle  ftyle ,  inferted  in  the  fide  of 
the  ger  men,  crowned  by  flngle  fti'gm'as  *,  this  head  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  large ,  foft ,  pulpy  fruit ;  which ,  if 
left ,  falls  away,  leaving  many  fmall  angular  feeds  in  the 
empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fetftion 
of  Linnseus’s  twelfth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  at  leaft  twenty  ftamina  and  many 
ftyles,  v/hich  are  inferted  to  the  empalement, 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Fragaria  ( Vefca )  foliis  ovatis  ferratis,  calycibus 
brevibus,  fructu  parvo.  Strawberry  with  oval  flawed 
leaves ,  floor  t  empalement  s,  and  a  fmall  fruit.  Fragaria 
vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  226.  Fhe  commoner  Wood  Str  azoberry. 

2.  Fragaria  ( Virginiana )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  ferratis, 
inferne  incanis,  calycibus  longioribus,  fruftu  iubro- 
tundo.  Strawberry  with  oblong ,  oval,  fawed  leaves , 
hoary  on  their  under  fide,  longer  empalement s ,  and  a 
roundifh  fruit.  Fragaria  Virginiana  frudtu  Coccineo. 
Hift.  Ox.  2.  186.  Virginia  Strawberry  with  a  fear  let 
fruit ,  commonly  called  the  Scarlet  Strawberry. 

3.  Fragaria  ( Muricata )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  rugofis, 
frudtu  ovato.  Strawberry  with  oval ,  fpear-Jhaped ,  rough 
leaves ,  and  an  oval  fruit.  Fragaria  fruftu  parvi  pruni 
magnitudine.  C.  B.  P.  32 7.  Strawberry  with  fruit  as 
large  as  a  fmall  Plumb,  'commonly  called  Hautboy  Straw¬ 
berry. 

4.  Fragaria  ( Chil'oerfls )  foliis  ovatis  carnofis  hirfutis 
frudiU  maximo.  Strawberry  with  oval,  flejhy ,  hairy 
leaves ,  and  a  large  fruit.  Fragaria  Chiloeniis,  fructu 
maximo  foliis  carnofis  hirfutis.  Hort.  Elth.  145.  tab, 
1 2o.  Strawberry  of  Chili  With  a  large  fruit ,  and  hairy 
flejhy  leaves ,  called  Frutilla,  in  America. 

There  are  fome  other  varieties  of  this  fruit,  which 
are  now  cultivated  in  England  ;  but  I  have  not  feen 
any  other  which  can  be  called  a  diftinct  fpecies,  than 
are  here  enumerated,  and  thefe,  I  think,  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  fo,  for  they  never  alter  from  one  to  the 
other,  by  any  cultivation,  though  the  fruit  is  fre¬ 
quently  improved,  fo  as  ro  be  of  a  larger  fize  thereby ; 
therefore  thofe  who  have  fuppofed  them  but  one  fpe¬ 
cies,  have  greatly  erred  in  fo  doing  I  ftall  therefore 
mention  the  feveral  varieties  of  Strawberry,  which  are 
,  .  -  at 
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at  prefent  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  under  the  fpe- 
cies  to  which  they  naturally  belong.  . 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Wood  Strawberry,  which 
grows  naturally  in  the  woods  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  description  ; 
of  this  there  are  three  varieties,  i.  The  common  iort 
with  red  fruit.  2.  The  white  Wood  Strawberry,  which 
ripens  a  little  later  in  the  feafon,  and  is  by  many  per¬ 
fons  preferred  to  it  for  its  quick  flavour,  but  as  lt  fel- 
dom  produces  fo  large  crops  of  fruit  as  the  red  fort, 
it  is  not  very  generally  cultivated.  3.  The  g 
Strawberry,  by  fome  called  the  Pine  Apple  Straw¬ 
berry,  from  its  rich  flavour.  The  fruit  x>f  this  is 
greenifh  when  ripe  ;  it  is  very  firm,  and  hath  a  very 
high  flavour  ;  this  is  a  late  ripe  fruit,  but  unlefs  it  is 
planted  in  a  moift  loamy  foil,  it  is  a  very  bad  beaic  *, 
but  in  fuch  land  where  it  does  fucceed,  it  merits  cul¬ 
tivation  as  much  as  any  of  the  forts. 

The  Scarlet  Strawberry  is  the  fort  which  is  nrtt  ripe, 
for  which  reafon  it  merits  efteem,  had  it  nothing  die 
to  recommend  it ;  but  the  fruit  is  lo  goo  ,  as  y 
many  perfons  of  good  tafte  to  be  preferred  to  mo 
other  forts.  This  was  brought  from  V lrginia,  where 
it  grows  naturally  in  the  woods,  and  is  io  different 
from  the  Wood  Strawberry  in  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit, 
that  there  need  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  diftmct 


There  is  a  variety  of  this  which  hath  been  of  late 
years  introduced  from  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  diftindt  fpecies.  .  The 
leaves  of  this  are  rounder,  and  not  fo  deeply  veined  ; 
the  crenatures  on  their  edges  are  broadei  and  more 
obtufe.  The  leaves  which  compofe  the  empalement 
are  much  longer,  and  are  hairy,  and  the  fruit  is 
larger  •,  but  as  in  other  refpe&s  it  approaches  near 
to&the  Scarlet  Strawberry,  I  have  chofen  to  join 
it  to  that,  rather  than  make  a  diftindt  fpecies  of 
it;  this  J  have  been  informed  grows  naturally  in 
Louifiana. 

There  has  alfo  been  another  variety  of  this  (if  not 
a  diftindt  fpecies)  lately  introduced  to  our  gardens, 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Alpine 
Strawberry  •,  the  plants  of  this  greatly  refemble  thofe 
of  the  Scarlet  Strawberry,  but  the  fruit  is  more 
pointed ;  it  is  a  well  flavoured  fruit,  and  continues 
bearing  from  the  common  feafon  of  Strawberries,  ^ 
until  the  froft  in  autumn  puts  a  flop  to  it,  which 
renders  the  fort  very  valuable  :  I  have  frequently 
gathered  the  fruit  in  the  beginning  of  November ; 
this  has  occafioned  the  Dutch  gardeners  titling  it 
Everlafting  Strawberry. 

The  Hautboy  Strawberry,  which  the  French  call  Ca- 
pitons,  came  originally  from  America,  but  it  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifli  gardens,  and  is 
very  different  from  the  other  forts  in  leaf,  flower, 
and  fruit,  as  that  no  one  can  doubt  of  their  being 
different  fpecies ;  there  is  an  improvement  of  this 
fort,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Globe  Hautboy. 
The  fruit  of  this  is  larger,  and  of  a  globular  form, 
but  this  difference  has  certainly  arifen  from  culture  ; 
for  where  thefe  have  been  negledted  a  year  or  two, 
they  have  degenerated  to  the  common  Hautboy  again  ; 
where  the  ground  is  proper  for  this  plant,  and  their 
culture  is  well  managed,  the  plants  will  produce 
great  plenty  of  fruit,  which  will  be  large,  and  well 
flavoured,  and  by  fome  perfons  are  preferred  to  all 
the  other  forts. 

The  Chili  Strawberry  was  brought  to  Europe  by 
Monf.  Frazier,  an  engineer,  who  was  fent  to  Ame¬ 
rica  by  the  late  king  of  France,  and  was  firft  plantec 
in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  from  whence  it  was 
communicated  to  feveral  curious  perfons  in  Holland, 
and  in  the  year  1727,  I  brought  a  parcel  of  the 
plants  to  England,  which  were  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  George  Clifford,  of  Amfterdam,  who  hac 
large  beds  of  this  fort  growing  in  his  curious  gardens 
at  Hartecamp.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  hairy,  oval, 
and  of  a  much  thicker  fubftance  than  any  fort  yet 
known,  and  ftand  upon  very  ftrong  hairy  foot-ftalks ; 
the  runners  from  the  plants  are  very  large,  hairy,  and 
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extend  to  a  great  length,  putting  out  plants  at  feveral 
diftances.  The  foot-ftalks  which  fuftain  the  flowers 
are  very  ftrong  •,  the  leaves  of  the  empalement  are 
long  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  are  often 
deformed  •,  and  fo  is  the  fruit,  which  is  very  large, 
and  when  cultivated  in  very  ftrong  land,  the  plants 
produce  plenty  of  fruit,  which  is  firm,  and  very  well 
flavoured  •,  but  as  it  is  a  bad  bearer  in  molt  places 
where  it  has  been  cultivated,  it  has  generally  been 
negledted. 

The  Strawberries  in  general  love  a  gentle  hazelly 
loam,  in  which  they  will  thrive  and  bear  greater 
plenty  of  fruit  than  in  a  light  rich  loil.  The  ground 
fhould  alfo  be  moift,  for  if  it  is  very  dry,  ail  the 
watering  which  is  given  to  the  plants  in  warm  dry 
feafons,  will  not  be  fufficient  to  procure  plenty  of 
fruit  -,  nor  Ihould  the  ground  be  much  dunged,  for 
that  will  caufe  the  plants  to  run  into  fuckers,  and 
grow  luxuriant,  and  render  them  lefs  fruitful. 

The  beft  time  to  remove  thofe  plants  is  in  Odtober, 
that  they  may  get  new  roots  before  the  hard  froft 
fets  in,  which  loofens  the  ground  ;  fo  that  if  the  roots 
of  the  plants  are  not  pretty  well  eftablifhed  in  the 
ground,  the  plants  are  frequently  turned  out  of  the 
ground  by  the  firft  thaw ;  therefore  the  fooner  diey 
are  planted  when  the  autumnal  rains  begin,  the  bet¬ 
ter  will  their  roots  be  eftablifhed,  fo  there  will  be 
lefs  danger  of  their  mifearrying,  and  fometimes  thofe 
which  are  well  rooted,  will  produce  a  few  fruit  the 
firft  year  •,  there  are  fome  who  tranfplant  their  plants 
in  the  fpring  ;  but  where  that  is  dene,  they  muft  be 
duly  fupplied  with  water  in  the  dry  weather,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  fucceed. 

The  ground  in  which  thefe  are  planted  fhould  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  from  the  roots  of  Couch,  and  ail 
other  bad  weeds  ;  for  as  the  Strawberry  plants  are  to  ' 
remain  three  years  before  they  are  taken  up,  fo  if  any 
of  the  roots  of  thofe  bad  weeds  are  left  in  the  ground, 
they  will  have  time  to  multiply  fo  greatly  as  to  HU 
the  ground,  and  overbear  the  Strawberry  plants.  The 
ground  fhould  alfo  be  well  trenched  and  made  level; 
then  the  ufual  method  is  to  lay  it  out  into  beds  of 
four  feet  broad,  with  paths  two  feet  or  two  feet  and 
a  half  broad  between  each ;  thefe  paths  are  neceflary 
for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the  fruit,  and  for 
weeding  and  drefling  of  the  beds,  and  alfo  fo r  wa¬ 
tering  the  plants  •,  after  the  beds  are  marked  out, 
there  fhould  be  four  lines  drawn  in  each,  at  a  foot 
diftance,  which  will  leave  fix  inches  fpace  on  each 
fide,  between  the  outfide  rows  and  the  paths ;  then 
the  plants  fhould  be  planted  at  about  a  foot  diftance 
from  each  other  in  the  rows,  in  a  quincunx  order, 
being  careful  to  clofe  the  ground  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants  when  they  are  planted  ;  and  if  there  fhould  not 
happen  rain  foon  after,  the  plants  fhould  be  well  wa¬ 
tered  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots. 

The  diftance  here  mentioned  for  the  plants  to  be  ! 
placed  muft  be  underftood  for  the  Wood  Strawberries  j 
only,  for  as  the  other  forts  grow  much  larger,  their  ; 
diftances  muft  be  proportioned  to  their  feveral  growths ;  ' 
therefore  the  Scarlets  and  Plautboys  fhould  have  but  1 
three  rows  of  plants  in  each  bed,  which  fhould  be  at  ;! 
fifteen  inches  diftance,  and  the  plants  in  the  rows  ij 
fhould  be  allowed  the  fame  fpace  from  each  other,  Ij 
and  the  Chili  Strawberry  muft  have  but  two  rows  ot  ? 
plants  in  each  bed,  which  fhould  alfo  be  two  feet  f 
apart  in  the  rows ;  for  as  thefe  grow  very  ftrong,  it  | 
they  have  not  room  to  fpread,  they  will  not  be  very  I 
fruitful. 

In  chufing  proper  plants  of  any  of  the  forts,  fi 
depends  the  whole  fuccefs  ;  for  if  they  are  promil-  | 
cuoufly  taken  from  beds  without  care,  great  partofthc  | 
plants  will  become  barren  ;  thefe  are  generally  called  | 
blind,  which  is  when  there  are  plenty  of  flowers,  but  | 
no  fruit  produced  ;  if  thefe  flowers  are  well  examined,  * 
they  will  be  found  to  want  the  female  organs  of  ge~  I 
neration,  moft  of  them  abounding  with  ftamina,  but  g 
there  are  few,  if  any  ftyles  ;  fo  that  it  frequently  hap- 1 
pens  among  thefe  barren  plants,  that  fome  of  them  | 
will  have  a  part  of  an  imperfect  fruit  formed,  which  | 

will  I 
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, ill  fometimes  ripen  •,  this  barrennefs  is  not  peculiar  to 
rrawberries,  but  is  general  to  all  choie  plants  which 
live  creeping  roots,  or  ftalks  ,  and  the  more  they  m- 
reafe  from  either,  the  looner  they  become  barren, 

,d  this  in  feme  degree  runs  through  the  vegetable 
nmiom  ■  for  trees  and  fiirubs  which  are  propagated 
w  cuttinv's,  are  generally  barren  of  feeds  in  two  ge¬ 
lations,  that  is,  when  they  are  propagated  by  cut- 
in,™  which  were  taken  from  plants  railed  by  cut- 
in®.’.  this  I  have  conftantly  found  to  hold  in  great 
.umbers  of  plants,  and  in  fruit-trees  it  often  hap- 
)ens  that  thofe  forts  which  have  been  long  propa- 
rated  by  grafts  and  buds,  have  no  kernels'.  But  to 
earn  to  the  choice  of  the  Strawberry  plants  •  thele 
hould  never  be  taken  from  old  negledted  beds, 
vhere  the  plants  have  been  buffered  to  lpre'ad  °r  run 
nto  a  multitude  of  fuckers,  nor  from  any  plants  which 
ire  not  very  fruitful  y  and  thofe  offsets  which  ftand 
feareft  to  the  old  plants,  ihould  always  be  preferred 
o  thofe  which  are  produced  from  the  trailing  ftalks 
Lt  a  farther  diftancey  and  the  Wood  Strawberry  is 
3eff  when  the  plants  are  taken  frelh  from  the  woods, 
provided  they  are  taken  from  fruitful  plants,  be- 
aufe  they  are  not  fo  liable  to  ramble  and  fpread,  as 
hofe  which  are  taken  from  plants,  which  have  been 
oner  cultivated  in  gardens  •,  therefore  thofe  who  are  cu- 
-ious  in  cultivating  this  fruit,  Ihould  be  very  careful 
n  the  choice  of  their  plants. 

‘Yhen  the  plants  have  takeii  new  root,  the  next 
ire  is  if  the  winter  prove  fevefe,  to  lay  fome  old  tan- 
“rs  bark  over  the  furface  ot  the  bed  between  the 
lants,  to  keep  out  the  froft  :  this  eyre  is  abfolutely 
sceffary  to  the  Chili  Strawberry,  which  is  frequently 
illed  in  hard  winters,  where  they  are  expofed  with- 
ut  any  covering  •,  therefore  where  tanners  bark  can- 
ot  eafily  be  procured,  faw-duff,  or  fea-coal  afhes 
iay  be  ufed  •,  or  in  want  of  thefe,  if  decayed  leaves 
f  trees,  or  the  branches  of  Evergreen-tiees  with  their 
>aves  upon  them,  are  laid  over  the  beds,  to  prevent 
re  froft  frOm  penetrating  deep  into  the  ground,  it 
ill  fecure  the  plants  from  injury. 

'he  following  fummer  the  plants  Ihould  be  con- 
antly  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  all  the  runnels 
tould  be  pulled  off  as  fail  as  they  are  produced  •,  if 
lis  is  conftantly  pradifed,  the  plants  will  becomfe  very 
rcfng  by  the  following  autumn  y  whereas  when  this 
neglected  (as  is  too  frequently  feen)  and  all  the  run- 
ers  permitted  to  ftand  during  the  fummer  fealon,  and 
ren  pulled  off  in  the  autumn,  the  plants  will  not  be 
alf  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  where  that  care  has  been  taken  ; 
aerefore  there  will  not  be  near  the  fame  quantity  of 
ruit  upon  therri  the  following  fpring,  nor  will  the 
ruit  be  near  fo  large  and  fair ;  and  where  proper 
are  is  taken  of  the  plants  the  firft  fummer,  there  is 
;enerally  a  plentiful  crop  of  fruit  the  fecond  fpring  •, 
whereas  when  this  is  neglefted,  the  crop  will  be  thin 
nd  the  fruit  fmall. 

\.s  this  fruit  is  very  common,  there  are  but  few  per- 
ons  who  cultivate  it  with  proper  care y  therefore  I 
hall  give  fome  dire&ions  for  the  doing  of  it,  which, 
f  carefully  prattifed,  will  be  attended  with  fuccefs. 
The  old  plants  of  Strawberries  are  thofe  which  pro- 
luce  the  fruit,  for  the  fuckers  leldom  produce  any  till 
hey  have  grown  a  full  year  •,  therefore  it  appears  how 
leceffary  it  is  to  diveft  the  old  plants  of  them  •,  for 
wherever  they  are  buffered  to  remain,  they  rob  the 
fruitful  plants  of  their  nouriihment  in  proportion  to 
their  number  •,  for  each  of  thefe  fuckers  fend  out  a 
quantity  of  roots,  which  interfere,  and  are  fo  clofely 
matted  together,  as  to  draw  away  the  greateft  part  of 
the  nouriihment  from  the  old  roots,  whereby  they 
are  greatly  weakened  •,  and  thefe  fuckers  alfo  render 
each  other  very  weak,  fo  that  from  hence  the  caufe  of 
barrennefs  arifes  •,  for  I  have  known  where  the  old 
plants  have  been  conftantly  kept  clear  from  fuckers, 
they  have  continued  very  fruitful  four  or  five  years 
without  being  tranfplanted y  however,  it  is  the  beft 
way  to  have  a  fucceffion  of  beds,  that  after  three  years 
Handing  they  may  be  taken  up  •,  becaufe  by  that  time 
.they  will  have  exhaufted  the  ground  of  thofe  vegetable 
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'fairs,  neceffary  for  the  nourifhment  of  that  fpecite  of 
plants  -,  for  it  is  always  obferved,  that  Strawberries 
planted  on  frefh  land  are  the  molt  fruitful..  f  . 
The  next  thing  to  be  obferved:,  is  in  autumn  to  di¬ 
veft  the  plants  of  any  firings,  or  runners,  which  may 
have  been  produced,  and  alio  of  all  the  decayed  leaves, 
and  the  beds  cleared  from  weeds  y  then  the  paths 
fhould  be  dug  up,  and  the  weeds  buried  which  were 
taken  from  the  beds,  and  fome  earth  laid  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  beds  between  the  plants-,  this  will  ftrengthen 
the  plants,  and  prepare  them  for  the  following  fpring-, 
and  if  after  this,  there  is  fome  old  tanners  bark  laid 
over  the  furface  of  the  ground  between  the  plants,  it 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  them.  In  the  fpring,  after 
the  danger  of  hard  froft  is  over,  the  ground  between 
the  plants  in  the  beds  fhould  be  forked  with  a  narrow 
three-pronged  fork,  to  loofen  it,  and  break  the 
clods  y  and  in  this  operation,  the  tan  which  was  laid 
over  the  furface  of  the  ground  in  autumn  will  be  bu¬ 
ried,  which  will  be  a  good  dreffmg  to  the  Strawber¬ 
ries,  efpecially  in  ftrong  land  -,  tnen  aoout  the  end  of 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  if  the  furface  of 
the  beds  is  covered  with  mofs,  it  will  keep  the  ground 
moift,  and  prevent  the  drying  winds  from  penetrating 
the  ground,  and  thereby  fecure  a  good  crop  of  fruit  y 
and  the  mois  will  preferve  the  fruit  clean,  that  when 
heavy  rains  may  fall  after  the  fruit  is  full  grown, 
there  will  be  no  dirt  wafhed  over  them,  which  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  fo  that  the  fruit  muft  be  wafhed 
before  it  is  fit  for  the  table,  which  greatly  diminishes 
its  flavour  y  therefore  where  this  method  is  praftifed, 
the  fruit  may  be  had  in  perfeftion. 

The  foil  in  which  the  Chili  Strawberry  is  found  to  fuc- 
ceed  beft,  is  a  very  ftrong  brick  earth,  approaching 
near  to  clay  y  in  this  foil  I  have  feen  them  produce  a 
tolerable  good  crop,  and  the  fruit  has  been  extremely 
well  flavoured  y  and  if  fome  care  be  taken  to  pull  off 
the  runners  as  they  are  produced,  lo  as  to  leave 
only  the  old  plants,  I  make  no  doubt  but  thefe  plants 
may  be,  as  fruitful  as  the  common  Hautboy :  this 
I  mention  from  one  or  two  experiments,  which  have 
been  made  by  my  direction,  and  not  from  theory. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  are  io  fond  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  as  to  be  at  any  expence  to  obtain  them  early  in 
the  year,  and  to  continue  them  as  late  in  the  feafon  as 
poffible  y  and  fhould  I  omit  to  give  fome  direhfions 
for  both  thefe  managements,  they'  would  fuppofe 
the  book  very  defeftive  -,  therefore  I  fhall  mention 
the  practice  of  fome  few,  who  have  mccecded  beft 
in  the  management  of  thefe  fruits  y  I  fhall  begin  with 
direftions  for  obtaining  thefe  fruits  early  in  the  fpring. 
Where  there  are  any  hot  walls  erected  in  gardens 
for  the  producing  early  fruit,  it  is  very  common 
to  fee  Strawberries  planted  in  the  borders,  that  the  fiie 
which  is  applied  for  ripening  the  fruit  againft  the 
walls,  may  alfo  ferve  the  purpofe  of  bringing  forward 
the  Strawberries  y  but  where  this  is  praftifed,  the 
Strawberry  plants  fhould  be  annually  renewed,  taking 
up  the  plants  as  foon  as  their  fruit  is  ovei,  and  all 
the  earth  of  the  borders  fhould  be  taken  ouiq  at  leaft 
two  feet  deep,  and  frelh  earth  brought  in,  which  will 
be  equally  good  for  the  wall  trees  y  but,  as  was  before 
obferved,  that  the  old  plants  of  Strawbeiries  only  are 
thofe  which  produce  the  fruit,  there  fhould  be  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  plants  brought  up  in  pots,  to  fup- 
ply  the  border  annually  y  and  the  fame  muft  be  done 
if  they  are  to  be  raifed  in  a  common  hot-bed,  or  in 
ftoves  y  therefore  I  fhall  begin  with  giving  dilections 
for  railing  and  preparing  plants  for  thole  purpofes. 
The  forts  which  are  the  moft  proper  for  foicing  early, 
are  the  Scarlet,  the  Alpine,  and  the  Wood  Strawbei¬ 
ries,  for  the  Hautboy  grows  too  large  for  this  purpole. 
In  the  choice  of  the  plants,  there  ihould  be  an  eipe- 
cial  care  taken  to  have  them  from  the  moft  fruitful 
plants,  and  thofe  which  grow  immediately  to  the 
old  plants  y  they  fhould  be  taken  oft  in  autumn,  and 
each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  loamy 
foil,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation  till  they  have  taken 
root  -,  after  which  they  may  be  removed  to  an  open 
fituation,  where  they  may  lcmam  till  the  middle  o» 
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end  of  November,  when  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged 
into  the  ground  up  to  their  rims,  to  prevent  the  froft 
from  penetrating  through  the  fide  of  the  pots  •,  it 
thefe  are  placed  near  a  wall,  pale,  or  hedge,  ex- 
pofed  to  an  eaft  afpeft,  or  north-eaft,  they  will  fuc- 
ceed  better  than  in  a  warm  fituation,  becaufe  they 
will  not  be  forced  too  forward  ;  the  only  care  they  re¬ 
quire,  is  to  fecure  them  from  being  turned  out  ot  the 
pots  after  froft.  The  fpring  following  the  plants  will 
be  fo  far  advanced  as  to  have  filled  the  pots  with  their 
roots  by  the  end  of  April,  when  they  fhould  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots,  and  their  roots  pared ;  then  planted 
into  penny  pots  filled  with  the  like  loamy  foil,  and 
plunged  into  the  ground  in  a  fhady  fituation,  where 
they  fhould  remain  the  following  hummer;  during 
which  time  they  muft  be  duly  kept  clean  rrom  weeds, 
and  all  the  runners  muft  be  taken  off  as  taft  as  they  are 
produced;  likewife  if  there  fhould  be^any  flowers 
come  out,  they  fhould  alfo  be  pinched  off,  and  not  buf¬ 
fered  to  bear  fruit,  which  would  weaken  the  plants, 
for  there  cannot  be  too  much  care  taken  to  have  the 
plants  as  ftrong  as  poflible,  that  they  may  produce 
plenty  of  fruit,  without  which  they  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  forcing. 

About  the  middle  of  Odlober,  or  earlier,  if  the  au¬ 
tumn  proves  cold,  the  pots  fhould  be  removed  into  a 
warmer  fituation,  to  prepare  them  for  forcing  ;  for 
they  fhould  not  be  fuddenly  removed  from  a  very  cold 
fituation  immediately  into  the  ftove  or  hot-bed,  but 
be  gradually  prepared  for  it ;  but  where  they  are  de- 
figned  for  the  borders  near  a  hot  wall,  they  may  then 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  into  the  bor¬ 
ders,  that  they  may  have  time  to  get  frefh  rooting,  be¬ 
fore  the  fires  are  made  to  heat  the  walls ;  when  thefe 
are  planted,  they  may  be  placed  very  dole  to  each 
other  ;  for  as  they  are  defigned  to  remain  there  no 
longer  than  till  they  have  ripened  their  fruit,  they 
will  not  require  much  room,  as  their  roots  will  find 
fufficient  nourifhment  below,  and  alfo  from  the  earth 
which  is  filled  into  the  fpaccs  between  the  balls  of 
earth,  about  their  roots ;  and  it  is  of  conlequence  to 
get  as  much  fruit  as  poflible  in  a  fmall  (pace,  where 
there  is  an  expence  to  force  them  early.  If  the  fires 
are  lighted  about  Chriftmas,  the  Strawberries  in  thefe 
borders  will  be  ripe  the  end  of  March  ;  or  if  the  fea- 
fon  fhould  prove  very  cold,  it  may  be  the  middle  of 
April  before  they  will  be  fit  for  the  table. 

In  the  management  of  the  plants  there  muft  be  care 
taken  to  fupply  them  with  water  when  they  begin  to 
fhew  their  flowers,  otherwife  they  will  fall  off  without 
producing  any  fruit ;  and,  in  mild  weather,  there 
fhould  be  frefli  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  ;  but 
as  fruit-trees  againft  the  wall  muft  be  fo  treated,  the 
fame  management  will  agree  with  the  Strawberries. 
If  the  Strawberries  are  intended  to  be  forced  in  a  ftcve, 
where  there  are  Pine-apples,  and  no  room  to  plunge 
them  in  the  tan-bed,  then  the  plants  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  larger  pots  in  September,  that  they  may 
be  well  rooted  before  they  are  removed  into  the  ftove, 
which  fhould  not  be  till  December ;  but  if  they  are 
placed  under  a  frame  the  beginning  of  November, 
where  they  may  be  fcreened  from  the  froft,  it  will 
prepare  the  plants  better  for  forcing ;  and  thofe  who 
are  defirous  to  have  them  very  early,  make  a  hot¬ 
bed  under  frames,  upon  which  they  place  their  plants 
the  latter  end  of  Oiftober,  which  will  bring  them 
forward  to  flower,  and  then  they  remove  the  plants 
into  the  ftove  ;  when  thefe  plants  are  removed  into 
the  ftove,  they  fhould  be  placed  as  near  to  the  glaftes 
as  poflible,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  full  fun  and  air  ; 
for  when  they  are  placed  backward,  the  plants  will 
draw  up  weak,  and  the  flowers  will  drop  without  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit.  As  the  earth  in  the  pots  will  dry  pretty 
taft  when  they  ftand  dry  upon  the  pavement  of  the 
hot-houfe,  or  on  fhelves,  fo  the  plants  muft  be  duly 
watered  ;  but  it  muft  be  done  with  difcretion,  and 
not  too  much  given  to  them,  which  will  be  equally 
hurtful  to  them  ;  if  thefe  plants  are  properly  ma¬ 
naged,  they  will  produce  ripe  fruit  in  February,  which 
is  as  early  as  mod  people  will  chufe  to  eat  them. 
V\  nen  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  from  the  plants,  they 
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fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  ftove  ;  for  as  they  will  hr 
of  no  farther  fervice,  they  fhould  not  remain  to  tal  e 
up  the  room ;  nor  fhould  thofe  plants  which  are 
planted  in  the  borders  near  the  hot  walls  be  left  there 
after  their  fruit  is  gathered,  but  immediately  taken  un 
that  they  may  rob  the  fruit-trees  of  their  nouriihmer  ' 
as  little  as  poflible. 

Where  there  is  no  conveniency  offtoves,  or  hot-walls 
for  this  purpofe,  the  fruit  may  be  ripened  upon  com¬ 
mon  hot-beds ;  and  though  they  may  not  be  quit- 
fo  early  as  with  the  other  advantages,  yet  I  have  fec  i 
great  crops  of  the  fruit  ripe  in  April,  which  were 
upon  common  hot:beds  under  frames,  and  executed 
at  a  fmall  expence  in  the  following  manner. 

The  plants  were  prepared  in  pots  after  the.  manner 
before  directed,  which  were  placed  in  a  warm  fitua¬ 
tion  in  the  beginning  of  Oftober,  and  about  Chriftmas 
the  hot-bed  was  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  but  not  fo  ftrong ;  and  as  foon  as  the  firft 
violent  fteam  of  the  dung  was  over,  fome  old  rotten 
dung  laid  over  the  hot-bed  to  keep  down  the  hear 
.  or  where  it  can  be  eaflly  procured,  neats  duncr  js 
preferable  for  this  purpofe  ;  then  the  plants  fhould  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  placed  upon  the  bed  as 
clofe  together  as  poflible,  filling  up  the  interftices  be¬ 
tween  the  plants  with  earth ;  afterward  the  plants  muft 
have  air  admitted  to  them  every  day;  and  if  the  heat 
of  the  bed  is  too  great,  the  plants  fhould  be  raifed  up, 
to  prevent  their  roots  being  fcorched  ;  and  if  the 
bed  is  too  cold,  the  fides  of  it  fhould  be  lined  with 
fome  hot  dung  :  this  firft  bed  will  bring  the  plants 
to  flower  by  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  by  which  time  the  heat  of  the 
bed  will  be  fpent,  therefore  another  hot-bed  fhould 
be  prepared  to  receive  the  plants,  .which  need  not 
be  fo  ftrong  as  the  firft  ;  but  upon  the  hot  dung 
fhould  be  laid  fome  neats  dung  about  two  inches 
thick,  which  fhould  be  equally  lpread  and  fmoothed ; 
this  will  prevent  the  heat  of  the  bed  from  injuring  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  upon  this  fhould  be  laid  two 
inches  of  a  loamy  foil ;  when  this  has  laid  two  days 
to  warm,  the  plants  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the 
firft  hot-bed,  and  turned  carefully  out  of  the  pots, 
preferving  all  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  placed 
clofe  together  upon  this  new  hot-bed,  filling  up  the 
vacuities  between  the  balls  with  loamy  earth:  the 
roots  of  the  plants  will  foon  ftrike  out  into  this  frefh 
earth,  which  will  ftrengthen  their  flowers,  and  caiife  i 
their  fruit  to  fet  in  plenty  ;  and  if  proper  care  is  taken 
to  admit  frefh  air  to  the  plants,  and  fupply  them  pro¬ 
perly  with  water,  they  will  have  plenty  of  ripe  fruit  j 
'in  April,  which  will  be  full  two  months  before  their 
natural  feafon. 

The  methods  praftifed  to  retard  this  fruit,  is  firft  By 
planting  them  in  the  coldeft  part  of  the  garden,  where ■ 
they  may  be  as  much  in  fhade  as  poflible,  and  the  foil  j 
fhould  be  ftrong  and  cold  ;  when  there  are  fuch  places  i 
in  a  garden,  the  fruit  will  be  near  a  month  later  than 
in  a  warm  fituation ;  the  next  is  to  cut  off  all  the 
flowers  when  they  firft  appear,  and  if  the  feafon  proves j 
dry,  to  water  them  plentifully,  which  will  caufe  them 
to  put  out  a  frefh  crop  of  flowers  ;  and  if  they  are  fup- 
plied  with  water,  there  will  be  a  late  crop  of  fruit, 
but  thefe  are  not  fo  well  flavoured  as  thofe  which  ri- 1 
pen  in  their  natural  feafon. 

But  fince  the  Alpine  Strawberry  has  been  introduced! 
in  the  Englifh  gardens,  there  is  little  occaflon  for  prac- 1 
tifing  this  method  of  retarding  the  fruit ;  becaufe  this! 
fort  will  fupply  the  table  the  whole  fummer,  efpeci-1 
ally  if  care  is  taken  to  pull  off  the  runners;  and  in  dry! 
feafons  to  water  the  plants,  without  which  the  bloi-| 
foms  will  fall  oft,  without  producing  fruit. 

There  are  fome  perfons  fo  curious  as  to  raife  the  plants! 
from  feeds,  by  which  they  have  greatly  improved! 
fome  of  the  forts ;  and  it  this  was  more  practifed,  I| 
am  certain  it  would  be  found  of  Angular  fervice,  where! 
the  faireft  ot  the  fruit  ot  each  kind  are  chofen.  The! 
feeds  fhould  be  immediately  town  when  the  fruit  isl 
eaten  ;  the  belt  way  is  to  fow  the  feeds  in  pots,  placing! 
them  in  the  fhade.  J 
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In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1724,  there  was  fcarce  any 
rain  from  February  till  about  the  middle  of  July,  fo 
that  moft  of  the  Strawberries  and  Rafpberries  in  the 
gardens  near  London,  were  burnt  up,  and  came  to  no 
perfettion  ;  but  upon  plenty  of  rain  falling  in  July, 
they  recovered  and  put  out  plenty  of  flowers,  which 
were  fucceeded  by  fruit,  which  ripened  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  the  markets  of  London  were  fupplied  with 
a  great  plenty  of  both  thofe  fruits  at  that  feafon  of  the 
year. ' 

RANGULA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  612.  tab.  383. 
Rhamnus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  235.  [is  fo  called  of 
frangendo,  breaking,  becaufe  of  the  brittlenefs  of 
its  wood.]  Berry-bearing  Alder. 

Tire  Characters  are, 

I'he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf ,  cut  at  the 
top  into  five  fegments ,  which  are  erett.  ‘The  flower  hath 
cne  petal ,  which  is  cut  into  five  acute  fegments  ;  thefe 
ere  placed  between  the  fegments  of  the  empalement ,  into 
which  they  arc  inferted ,  but  are  fhorter ,  and  fland 
erefl.  It  hath  five  ftamina ,  which  are  the  length  of 
zhe  petal ,  terminated  by  obtufe  fimmits  in  the  center 
is  fituated  a  globular  germen ,  fupporting  a  f lender  ftyle , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  ‘The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  round  berry,  inclofing  two  plain  roundifh  feeds. 
,This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  febtion 
of  Tournefort’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  which  includes  the 
trees  and  flirubs  with  a  Rofe  flower,  whofe  pointal 
turns  to  a  berry.  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  this  genus 
with  the  Paliurus,  Alaternus,  and  Ziziphus,  to  the 
Rhamnus,  making  them  only  fpecies  of  one  genus ; 
but  according  to  his  own  fyftem,  they  fhould  be  fe- 
parated  to  a  great  diftance  from  Rhamnus,  and  be 
placed  in  his  twenty-fecond  clafs,  becaufe  it  hath 
male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants ;  whereas 
it  is  placed  in  the  firft  fe&ion  of  his  fifth  clafs,  from 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  but  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Frangula  ( Alnus )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  glabris. 
Frangula  with  oval ,  fpear-Jhaped ,  finaoth  leaves.  Fran¬ 
gula,  five  alnus,  nigra  baccifera.  Park.  Theat.  Black 
Berry- bearing  Alder. 

Frangula  ( Latifolia )  foliis  lanceolatis  rugofis.  Fran¬ 
gula  with  rough  fpear-Jhaped  leaves .  Frangula  rugo- 
fiore  &  ampliore  folio.  Tourn.  Berry-bearing  Alder 
with  a  larger  and  rougher  leaf. 

Frangula  ( Rotundifolia )  foliis  ovatis  nervofis.  Fran¬ 
gula  with  oval  veined  leaves.  Frangula  montana  pu- 
mila  faxatilis,  folio  lubrotundo.  Tourn.  Low  moun¬ 
tain,  rocky,  berry-bearing  Alder,  with  a  round  leaf. 
Frangula  ( Americana )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  ner¬ 
vofis,  glabris.  Frangula  with  oblong ,  oval ,  frnooth  veined 
leaves.  Frangula  Americana  foliis  glabris.  Dale. 
American  Berry-bearing  Alder  with  frnooth  leaves* 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  in  many 
parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  planted  in  gardens ; 
this  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  fending  out  many  irregular  branches, 
which  are  covered  with  a  dark  bark,  and  garnifhed 
with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  about  two  inches  long, 
and  one  inch  broad,  having  feveral  tranfverfe  veins 
from  the  midrib  to  the  fides,  and  ftand  upon  fhort 
foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  at 
the  end  of  the  former  year’s  flioots,  and  alfo  upon  the 
firft  and  fecond  joints  of  the  fame  year’s  fhoot,  each 
ftanding  upon  a  fhort  feparate  foot-ftalk,  on  every 
iide  the  branches ;  thefe  are  very  fmall,  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  colour,  and  do  not  expand ;  they  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  round  berries,  which  turn  firft  red,  but  af¬ 
terward  black  when  ripe.  The  flowers  appear  in  June, 
and  the  berries  ripen  in  September ;  this  ftands  in 
the  Difpenfary  as  a  medicinal  plant,  but  is  feldom 
ufed. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  larger  rough  leaves  than  the 
firft.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  other 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  preferved  in 
fome  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  third  fort  is  of  humble  growth,  feldom  rifing 
above  two  feet  high  ;  this  grows  on  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains,  and  is  leldom  preferved  unlefs  in  botanic 
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gardens  for  variety  ^  it  may  be  increafed  by  laying 
down  the  branches,  but  muft  have  a  ftrong  foil. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
from  whence  I  received  the  feeds  •,  this  is  pretty  like 
the  firft  fort,  but  the  leaves  are  longer  and  broader  j 
they  are  frnooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  many 
veins.  The  flowers  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 
Thefe  fnrubs  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  then  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  fpring  following  •,  but  if  they 
are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  the  plants  will 
not  come  up  till  the  year  after.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  till 
autumn,  then  they  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  a 
nurfery  in  rows,  two  feet  afunder,  and  at  one  foot 
diftance  in  the  rows  ;  in  this  nurfery  they  may  remain 
two  years,  and  may  then  be  planted  where  they  are 
to  remain  •,  they  may  alfo  be  propapated  by  layers  and 
cuttings,  but  the  feedling  plants  are  beft. 

The  fruit  of  the  firft  fort  is  often  brought  into  the 
markets  of  London,  and  fold  for  Buckthorn  berries  ; 
of  which  cheat,  all  fuch  as  make  fyrup  of  Buckthorn 
fhould  be  particularly  careful ;  they  may  be  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  breaking  the  berries,  and  obferving  how 
many  feeds  are  contained  in  each,  the  berries  of  this 
tree  having  but  two,  and  thofe  of  Buckthorn  gene¬ 
rally  four  feeds  in  each  berry,  and  the  juice  of  the 
latter  dies  paper  of  a  green  colour. 

FRAXINELLA.  See  Dictamnus. 

FRAXINUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1026.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  577.  tab.  343.  The  Afh-tree ;  in  French, 
Frcne. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame 
tree ,  and  fometimes  on  different  trees.  The  hermaphro¬ 
dite  flowers  have  no  petals ,  but  a  fmall  four-pointed  em¬ 
palement ,  including  two  erect  ftamina ,  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  oblong  fimmits,  having  four  furrows.  In  the  center 
is  fituated  an  oval  compreffed  germen ,  fupporting  a  cylin¬ 
drical  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  ftigma.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  compreffed  bordered  fruit,  fhaped  like  a 
bird's  tongue ,  having  one  cell,  inclofing  a  feed  of  the 
fame  form.  The  female  flowers  are  the  fame,  but  have 
no  ftamina. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-third  clals,  which  includes  the 
plants  which  have  flowers  of  different  fexes  on  the 
fame  or  different  plants,  which  are  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Fraxinus  (. Excelfior )  foliolis  ferratis,  floribus  ape- 
talis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1057.  Afh-tree  whofe fnaller  leaves 
are  fenrated,  and  flowers  having  no  petals.  Fraxinus 
excelfior.  C.  B.  P.  416.  The  common  AJh. 

2.  Fraxinus  ( Rotundifolia )  foliolis  ovato-lanceolatis  fer¬ 
ratis,  floribus  coloratis.  Aflo-tree  whofe  fnaller  leaves 
are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and  fawed,  and  the  flowers  co¬ 
loured.  Fraxinus  rotundiore  folio.  C.  B.  P.  416. 
Aflo-tree  with  a  rounder  leaf,  commonly  called  Manna  AJh. 

3.  Fraxinus  ( Ornus )  foliolis  ferratis,  floribus  colora¬ 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1057.  Afh-tree  whofe  fnaller  leaves 
are  fawed,  and  flowers  having  petals.  Fraxinus  hu- 
milior  five  altera  Theophrafti,  minore  &  tenuiorc 
folio.  C.  B.  P.  416.  Dwarf  AJh  of  Theophraftus  with 
fnaller  and  narrower  leaves. 

4.  Fraxinus  ( Paniculata )  foliolis  lanceolatis  glabris,  flo¬ 
ribus  paniculatis  terminatricibus.  Afh-tree  with  frnooth 
fpear-Jhaped  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  panicles  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  Fraxinus  florifera  botryoides. 
Mor.  Prod.  265.  The  flowering  AJh. 

5.  Fraxinus  (Nova  Anglia)  foliolis  integerrimis,  peti- 
olis  teretibus.  Flor.  Virg.  122.  Aflo-tree  with  the  fmall 
leaves  entire ,  and  taper  foot-ftalks.  Fraxinus  ex  Nova 
Anglia,  pinnis  foliorum  in  mucronem  produdtioribus. 
Rand.  Cat.  Hort.  Chelf.'  New  England  AJh  with  long 
acute  points  to  the. wings  of  the  leaves. 

6.  Fraxinus  ( Caroliniana )  integerrimis  petiolis  terreti- 
bus  frubtu  latiore.  Prod.  Leyd.  533.  Aflo-tree  with 
entire  leaves  and  taper  foot-ftalks.  Fraxinus  Carolini¬ 
ana,  latiore  frubtu.  Rand.  Cat.  II.  Chelf.  Carolina 
Aflo  with  a  broad  fruit. 
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The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Aflvtree,  which  grows 
naturally  in  moft  parts  of  England  and  is  io  well 
known  as  to  need  no  description.  The  leaves  or  this 
fort  have  generally  five  pair  of  looes,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one ;  they  are  of  a  very  dark  green, 
and  their  edges  are  (lightly  fawed.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  flat  feeds,  which  ripen  m  au¬ 
tumn  ;  there  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves, 
which  is  prcferved  in  fome  gardens.  __ 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Calabria,  atid  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  tree  from  whence  t  re 
manna  is  collected,  which  is  an  exfudation  from  the 
leaves  of  the  tree.  The  (hoots  of  this  tree  are  much 

(hotter,  and  the  joints  clofer  together  than  thole  ot 

the  firft  fort ;  the  (mail  leaves  are  (horter,  and  deeper 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  of  a  lighter  green.  1  he 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  which 
are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  appear  in  the  fpnng  e- 
'fore  the  leaves  come  out.  This  tree  is  ot  humble 
growth,  feldom  riflng  more  than  fifteen  or  fixteen 

feet  high  in  England.  . 

The  third  fort  is  a  low  tree,  which  rifes  about  the 
fame  height  as  the  fecond  •,  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are 
much  fmaller  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  but 
are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  of  the  lame  dark 
Colour.  The  flowers  of  this  fort  have  petals,  which 
are  wanting  in  the  common  Afh. 

The  fourth  fort  was  raifed  by  the  late  Dr.  Uvedale  at 
Enfield,  from  feeds  which  were  brought  from  Italy  by 
Dr.  William  Sherard,  where  the  trees  grow  naturally ; 
but  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  different  fort  from  that 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Morrifon,  in  his  Praeludia  Botanica, 
but  by  comparing  them  together  they  appear  to  be 
the  fame. 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  have  but  three  or  four  pair 
of  lobes  (or  fmall  leaves)  which  are  (hort,  broad,  and 
fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  irregularly  fawed  on  the 
edges  •,  the  midrib  of  the  great  leaf  is  jointed,  and 
fwelling  where  the  leaves  come  out.  The  flowers 
grow  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  thele 
are  moft  of  them  male,  having  two  (lamina  in  each, 
but  no  germen  or  ftyle  •,  they  are  of  a  white  herba¬ 
ceous  colour,  and  appear  in  May.  As  this  fort  very 
rarely  produces  feeds  in  England,  it  is  propagated  by 
grafting  or  budding  it  upon  the  common  Afh. 

The  fifth  fort  was  raifed  from  feeds,  which  were  font 
from  New  England  in  the  year  1724,  by  Mr.  Moore. 
The  leaves  of  this  tree  have  but  three,  or  at  moft  but 
four  pair  of  lobes  (or  fmall  leaves)  which  are  placed 
far  diftant  from  each  other,  and  are  terminated  by 
an  odd  lobe,  which  runs  out  into  a  very  long  point ; 
they  are  of  a  light  green  and  entire,  having  no  ferra- 
tur'es  on  their  edges :  this  tree  (hoots  into  ftrong  irre¬ 
gular  branches,  but  doth  not  grow  to  a  large  fize  in 
the  trunk.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting  it  upon  the 
common  Afti. 

The  fixth  fort  was  raifed  from  feeds  which  were 
font  from  Carolina  in  the  year  1 724,  by  Mr.  Catelby. 
The  leaves  of  this  fort  hath  feldom  more  than  three 
pair  of  lobes,  the  lower  being  the  lead,  and  the  upper 
the  larged;  thefe  are  about  five  inches  long  and 
two  broad,  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  (lightly  fawed 
on  their  edges ;  the  foot-ftalk,  or  rather  the  midrib, 
of  the  leaves  is  taper,  and  has  (hort  downy  hairs 
the  feeds  are  broader  than  thofe  of  the  common  Afh, 
and  are  of  a*  very  light  colour.  As  this  fort  hath  not 
yet  produced  feeds  in  England,  it  is  propagated  by 
grafting  it  upon  the  common  Afti. 

Thefe  trees  are  now  propagated  in  plenty  in  the 
nurferies  for  fale,  as  there  has  been  of  late  years  a 
great  demand  for  all  the  hardy  forts  of  trees  and 
(hrubs,  which  will  live  in  the  open  air  ;  but  all  thofe 
trees  which  are  grafted  upon  the  common  A(h,  are 
not  fo  valuable  as  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  feeds, 
becaufe  the  dock  grows  much  fader  than  the  grafts  ; 
fo  that  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  fo  far  as  the  dock 
rifes,  will  often  be  twice  the  fize  of  the  upper ;  and  if 
the  trees  (land  much  expofed  to  the  wind,  the  grafts 
are  frequently  broken  off  to  the  dock,  after  they  are 
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grown  to  a  large  fize,  which  is  a  great  difappointment 
to  a  perlon  after  having  waited  feveral  years,  to  fee 
their  trees  fuddenly  deftroyed.  Befide,  if  the  wood 
of  either  of  the  forts  is  valuable,  it  can  be  of  little 
ufe  when  the  trees  are  fo  raifed. 

The  fourth  fort  is  generally  planted  for  ornament, 
the  flowers  making  a  fine  appearance  when  they  are 
in  beauty,  for  almoft  every  branch  is  terminated  by  a 
large  loofe  panicle ;  fo  that  when  the  trees  are  large, 
and  covered  with  flowers,  they  are  diftinguifhable  at  a 
great  diftance. 

All  the  other  forts  ferve  to  make  a  variety  in  planta¬ 
tions,  but  have  little  beauty  to  recommend  them ; 
and  as  their  wood  fee  ms  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  the  common  Afh,  fo  ‘there  (hould  be  few  of  thefe 
planted,  becaufe  they  will  only  fill  up  the  fpace  where 
better  trees  might  grow. 

The  common  Afh  propagates  itfelf  in  plenty  by  the 
feeds  which  Scatter  in  the  autumn,  fo  that  Where  die 
feed's  happen  to  fall  in  places  where  cattle  do  not  come, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  the  plants  come  up  in  thefpririg; 
but  where  any  perfon  is  defirous  to  raife  a  quantity  of 
the  trees,  the  feeds  (hould  be  foWn  as  loon  as  they  are  , 
ripe,  and  then  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring  ;  but  if  the  feeds  are  kept  out  cf  the  ground 
till  the  fpring,  the  plants  Will  not  come  up  till  the 
year  after,  which  is  the  (ame  with  all  the  forts  of  A(h; 
that  when  any  of  their  feeds  are  brought  from  abroad, 
as  they  feldom  arrive  here  before  the  fpring,  the 
plants  muft  not  be  expedted  to  appear  till  th'e  next 
year ;  therefore  the  ground  (hould  be  kept  clean  all 
the  fummer  where  they  are  fown,  and  not  difturbed, 
left  the  feeds  (hould  be  turned  out  of  the  ground,  or 
buried  too  deep  to  grow  ;  for  many  perfons  are  too 
impatient  to  wait  a  year  for  the  growth  of  feeds,  fo  that  j 
if  they  do  not  come  up  the  firft  year,  they  dig  up  the 
ground,  and  thereby  deftroy  the  feeds. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds  during  the  fummer ;  and  if  they  make 
good  progrefs  in  the  feed-bed,  they  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  by  the  autumn ;  therefore  there  (hould  be 
fome  ground  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  a«  foon 
as  their  leaves  begin  to  fail,  they  may  be  tranfplanted. 

In  taking  them  up,  there  (hould  be  care  taken 
not  to  break  or  tear  off  their  roots ;  to  prevent  which, 
they  (hould  be  taken  up  with  a  fpade,  and  not  dranw 
up,  as  is  frequently  pradlifed  ;  for  as  many  of  the  , 
plants  which  rife  from  feeds  will  out-drip  the  others 
in  their  growth,  fo  it  is  frequently  pradlifed,  to  draw 
up  the  largeft  plants,  and  leave  the  (mailer  to  grow  a 
year  longer  before  they  are  tranfplanted  ;  and  to  avoid 
hurting  thofe  which  are  left,  the  others  are  drawn  out 
by  hand,  and  thereby  many  of  their  roots  are  torn  off 
or  broken  ;  therefore  it  is  much  the  better  way  to 
take  all  up,  little  or  big  together,  and  tranfplant  them 
out,  placing  the  larger  ones  together  in  rows,  and  the  , 
fmaller  by  themfelves.  The  rows  (hould  be  three  1 
feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  a  foot  and  a  half  diftance  | 
in  the  rows ;  in  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  two  i 
years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  ! 
plant  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for  the  younger  ] 
they  are  planted  out,  the  larger  they  will  grow ;  io  i 
that  where  they  are  defigned  to  grow  large,  they 
fhould  be  planted  very  young  and  the  ground  where  \ 
the  plants  are  raifed,  fhould  not  be  better  than  that  | 
where  they  are  defigned  to  grow  ;  for  when  the  plants  » 
are  raifed  in  good  land,  and  afterward  tranfplanted  J 
into  worfe,  they  very  rarely  thrive;  lo  that  it  is  .much  .1 
the  bed  method  to  make  the  nurfery  upon  a  part  of  j 
the  fame  land,  where  the  trees  are  defigned  to  be  1 
planted,  and  then  a  fufficient  number  of  trees  may  j 
be  left  (landing  upon  the  ground,  and  thefe  will, out-  1, 
drip  thofe  which  are  removed,  and  will  grow  to  a  | 
larger  fize. 

Where  people  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alb-  I 
trees,  they  may  fupply  themfelves  wr;th  plenty  of  (Elf-  !; 
fown  plants,  provided  cattle  are  not  differed  to  graze  j 
on  the  land,  for  they  will  eat  off  the  young  plants,  I 
and  not  differ  them  to  grow  ;  but  where  the  leeds  fall  J 
in  hedges,  or  where  they  are  protected  by  bufoes,  the  I 
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plants  will  come  up  and  thrive  •,  and  in  thefe  hedges 
the  trees  frequently  are  permitted  to  grow  till  they  have 
deftroyed  the  hedge,  for  there  is  lcarce  any  tree  fo 
hurtful  to  all  kinds  of  yegetables  as  the  Alh,  which 
robs  every  plant  of  its  nourifhment  within  the  reach 
of  its  roots,  therefore  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  grow 
in  hedge  rows ;  for  they  not  only  kill  the  hedge,  but 
impoverifh  Corn,  or  whatfoeverisfown  near  them.  Nor 
fhould  Alh-trees  be  permitted  to  grow  near  pafture 
grounds,  for  if  any  of  the  cows  eat  of  the  leaves  or 
§ioots  of  the  Afh,  all  the  butter  which  is  made  ot  their 
milk  will  be  rank  and  of  no  value  j  which  is  always 
the  quality  of  the  butter  which  is  made  about  Guild¬ 
ford,  Godalmin,  and  feme  other  parts  of  Surry,  where 
there  are  Alh-trees  growing  about  all  their  paftures, 
fo  that  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  any  butter  in  thofe 
places  which  is  fit  to  eat  j  but  in  all  the  good  dairy 
countries,  they  never  fuffer  an  Alh-tree  to  grow. 

If  a  wood  of  thefe  trees  is  rightly  managed,  it  will 
turn  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  its  owner ;  for  by 
the  under-wood,  which  will  be  fit  to  cut  every  feven 
or  eight  years,  for  poles  or  hoops,  there  will  be  a 
continual  income  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  the  rent 
of  the  ground,  and  all  other  charges  ;  and  ftill  there 
will  be  a  flock  preferved  for  timber,  which  in  a  few 
years  will  be  worth  forty  or  fifty  {hillings  per  tree. 
This  timber  is  of  excellent  ufe  to  the  wheelwright 
and  cartwright,  for  ploughs,  axle-trees,  wheel-rings, 
harrows,  bulls,  oars,  blocks  for  pullies,  and  many 
other  purpofes. 

The  beft  feafon  for  felling  of  thefe  trees  is  from 
November  to  February  ;  for  if  it  be  done  either  too 
early  in  autumn,  or  too  late  in  the  fpring,  the  timber 
will  be  fubjeft  to  be  infefted  with  worms,  and  other 
infeds  i  but  for  lopping  pollards,  the  fpring  is  pre¬ 
ferable  for  all  foft  woods. 

REEZING  is  the  fixing  of  a  fluid,  or  the  de¬ 
priving  it  of  its  natural  mobility  by  the  adion  of  cold ; 
r  it  is  the  ad  of  converting  a  fluid  fubftance  into  a 
rm,  coherent,  rigid  one,  called  ice. 

The  principal  phsenomena  of  freezing  are, 
ft.  That  Water  being  dilated  or  rarefied,  and  all 
uids,  oil  excepted,  i.  e.  in  freezing,  take  up  more 
aace,  and  are  fpecifically  lighter  than  they  were  before. 
That  the  bulk  and  dimenfions  of  water  are  increafed 
,y.  freezing,  is  found  by  many  experiments,  and  it 
aay  not  be  improper  here  to  take  notice  of  the  pro- 
efs  of  nature. 

glafs  vefiel  then,  I  A,  full  of  water  to  A,  being 
mmerged  in  a  vefiel  of  water  mixed 
vith  fait  GHKL,  the  water  prefently 
ifes  from  D  to  C  •,  which  feems  owing 
o  the  fudden  conftridion  of  the  vefiel, 
laftily  plunged  into  fo  cold  a  medium  : 
bon  after,  from  the  point  C,  it  con- 
inually  defcends  condenfing,  till  it  ar- 
ives  at  the  point  F  where,  for  fome 
ime,  it  feems  to  remain  at  reft :  but 
t  foon  recovers  itfelf,  and  begins  to  ex- 
>and,  rifing  from  F  to  E,  and  from 
hence  foon  after,  by  one  violent  leap, 
nounts  to  B  ;  and  here  the  water  in  I 
s  immediately  feen  all  thick  and  cloudy, 
ind,  in  the  very  inftant  of  this  leap,  is 
inverted  into  ice.  Add,  that  while  the 
ce  is  growing  harder,  and  fome  of  the  water  near  the 
leek  of  the  vefiel  I  is  freezing,  the  flux  of  the  wa- 
:er  is  continued  above  B  towards  A,  and  at  length 
*uns  out  at  the  vefiel. 

zdly,  That  they  lofe  not  only  of  the  fpecific,  but 
dfo  of  their  abfolute  gravity,  by  freezing  •,  fo  that 
when  they  are  thawed  again,  they  are  found  confider- 
ibly  lighter  than  before. 

jdly.  That  frozen  water  is  not  quite  fo  tranfparent 
is  when  it  was  liquid,  and  that  bodies  do  not  perfpire 
To  freely  through  it. 

4-thly,  That  water,  when  frozen,  evaporates  almoft 
as  much  as  when  fluid. 

5thly,  That  water  does  not  freeze  in  vacuo,  but  re¬ 
quires  the  prefence  and  contiguity  of  air. 
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fitlily.  That  water  which  has  been  boiled,  does  not 
freeze  fo  readily  as  that  which  has  not. 

7thly,  That  water,  being  covered  over  with  a  fur- 
face  of  oil  of  Olives,  does  not  freeze  fo  readily  as  it 
does  without  it  and  that  nut  oil  abfolutely  preferves 
it  under  a  ftrong  froft,  when  Olive  oil  will  not. 

8thly,  That  fpiritof  wine,  nut  oil,  and  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  do  not  freeze  at  all. 

9thly,  That  the  furface  of  the  water,  in  freezing, 
appears  all  wrinkled  •,  the  wrinkles  being  fometimes 
in  parallel  lines,  and  fometimes  like  rays  proceeding 
from  a  center  to  the  circumference. 

The  theories  of  freezing,  or  the  method  of  account¬ 
ing  for  thefe  phsenomena,  are  very  many. 

The  chief  principles  that  different  authors  have  gone 
upon,  are,  either  that  fome  foreign  matter  is  intro¬ 
duced  within  the  pores  of  the  fluid,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  fixed,  its  bulk  increafed,  &c. 

Or  that  fome  matter  which  was  naturally  contained 
in  the  fluid  is  now  expelled,  by  reafon  of  the  abfence 
of  which,  the  body  becomes  fixed. 

Or  that  there  is  fome  alteration  produced  in  the  tex¬ 
ture  or  form,  either  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  itfelf, 
or  of  fomething  that  is  contained  within  it. 

To  fome  one  of  thefe  principles  all  the  fyftems  of 
freezing  are  reducible. 

The  Cartefians  explicate  freezing  by  the  recefs  or 
going  out  of  the  ethereal  matter  from  the  pores  of  the 
water,  or  other  liquor  •,  which  being  once  done,  the 
finer  parts  are  too  imall  and  flexible  to  keep  the  long, 
flender,  and  eel-like  particles  of  water  fluent,  or  in 
the  form  of  a  liquor. 

But  the  Corpufcularians,  or  Gaflendifts,  afcribe  the 
freezing  of  water,  with  more  probability,  to  the  in- 
grefs  of  multitudes  of  cold  or  frigorific  particles,  as 
they  call  them  ;  which,  entering  the  liquor  in  fwarms, 
and  difperfing  themfelves  every  way  through  it,  croud 
into  the  pores  of  the  water,  and  hinder  the  wonted 
agitation  of  its  parts,  and  wedge  it  up,  as  it  were, 
into  the  hard  or  conflftent  body  of  ice ;  and  from 
hence  proceeds  its  increafe  of  dimenfions,  coldnefs, 
&c. 

That  ice  is  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  water  out  of 
which  it  is  by  freezing  made,  is  certain  by  its  fwim- 
ming  in  it  •,  and  that  this  lightnefs  of  ice  proceeds 
from  thofe  numerous  bubbles  which  are  produced  in 
it  by  its  congelation,  is  equally  plain  ;  but  how  thofe 
bubbles  come  to  be  generated  in  freezing,  and  what 
fubftance  they  contain  in  them,  if  they  are  not  quite 
empty,  is  an  inquiry  of  great  importance ;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  if  difcovered,  may  contribute  much  to  the  un- 
derftanding  the  nature  of  cold. 

Mr.  Hobbes  will  have  it  common  air,  which,  in¬ 
truding  into  the  Water  in  congelation,  entangles  itfelf 
with  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  prevents  their  motion, 
and  produces  thofe  numerous  bubbles,  thus  expanding 
its  bulk,  and  rendering  it  fpecifically  lighter. 

But,  in  anfwer  to  this,  no  fuch  ingrefs  of  air  into 
water  appears  in  its  coagulation ;  and  that  it  does  not 
get  into  frozen  oil  is  plain,  becauie  that  body  is  con- 
denfed  by  being  frozen. 

And  Mr.  Boyle  has  alfo  fhewn,  by  undoubted  ex¬ 
periments,  that  water  will  freeze  in  vefiels  hermeti¬ 
cally  fealed;  and  in  brais  bodies  or  vefiels  clofely 
flopped,  and  into  which  the  air  can  have  no  ingrefs, 
hath  yet  been  turned  into  ice,  abounding  with  thefe 
bubbles  as  numerous  as  thofe  frozen  in  the  open  air. 
He  alfo  has  proved  by  experiment,  that  water  kept 
a  while  in  the  exhaufted  receiver,  till  all  its  bubbles 
were  emerged  and  gone,  being  afterwards  turned  into 
ice  by  a  freezing  mixture,  the  ice  had  fcarfce  any 
bubbles  in  it ;  whence  it  is  plain,  tnat  thefe  bubbles 
are  filled  with  fome  matter  which  is  within  the  water, 
if  they  are  rilled  with  any  thing.  But  he  proves  alfo, 
by  plain  experiments,  that  they  have  none,  or  ex¬ 
ceedingly  little,  true  elallic  air  containec  in  them. 
Others^  and  thofe  of  the  greateft  number,  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  freezing  matter  is  a  fait ;  and  they 
argue  that  an  excefs  of  cold  will  render  water  torpid, 
but  never  congeal  it  without  fait :  they  fay  that  thofe 

5  S  particles 
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particles  that  are  the  chief  caufe  of  freezing  are  faline, 
mixed  in  a  due  proportion,  congelation  bearing  a 
near  relation  to  cryftallization.  , 

This  fait  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  nitrous  kind,  and 
to  be  furnifhed  by  the  air,  which  is  generally  found 
to  abound  in  nitre. 

It  is  indeed  no  difficult' matter,  to  account  for  the 
particles  of  nitre  preventing  the  fluidity  of  water. 
Thefe  particles  are  fuppofed  to  be  fo  many  rigid 
pointed  fpicula,  which  are  eafily  impelled  or  driven 
into  the  ftamina  or  globules  of  water ;  which,  by  this 
means,  becoming  varioufly  mingled  and  entangled 
with  it,  do,  by  degrees,  weaken  and  deftroy  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  it. 

The  reafon  that  this  effeft  arifes  only  in  fevere  win¬ 
ter  weather,  is,  that  it  is  then  only  that  the  retracting 
adion  of  the  nitrous  fpicula  is  more  than  equal  to  the 
power  or  principle  '  by  which  the  fluid  is  otherwife 
keot  in  motion,  or  difpofed  for  motion* 

Several  experiments  of  artificial  freezing  fupport  this 

opinion. 

For  if  you  mix  a  quantity  of  common  faltpetre  with 
fnow,  or  ice  pulverized,  and  diflolve  the  mixture  in 
the  fire,  and  then  immerge  a  tube  full  of  water  in  the 
folution  i  the  water,  that  part  of  it  next  the  mixture, 
will  freeze  prefently,  even  in  a  warm  air. 

Whence  they  argue,  that  the  fpicula  of  the  fait  are 
driven  through  the  pores  of  the  glafs,  and  mixed  with 
the  water,  by  the  gravity  of  the  mixture,  and  of  the 
incumbent  air  ;  for  that  it  is  evident,  that  the  fait 
has  this  effetft,  inafmuch  as  it  is  certainly  known,  that 
the  particles  of  water  cannot  find  their  way  through 
the  pores  of  the  glafs. 

In  thefe  artificial  freezings,  in  whatever  part  the 
mixture  is  applied,  there  is  prefently  a  fkin  or  lamina 
of  ice  produced,  whether  at  the  top,  bottom,  or  fides, 
by  reafon  that  there  is  always  a  ftock  of  faline  cor- 
•  pufcles,  fufficient  to  overpower  the  particles  of  fire  •, 
but  natural  congelations  are  confined  to  the  top  of 
the  water,  where  the  laft  moft  abounds. 

But  this  fyftem  is  oppofed  by  the  author  of  the  Nou- 
velle  Conjedure  pour  expliquer  la  Nature  de  la  Glace, 
who  objeds,  that  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  nitre 
always  enters  the  compofition  of  ice ;  but  if  it  did,  it 
would  fall  fhort  of  accounting  for  fome  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  efteds ;  as, 

How  fhould  the  particles  of  nitre,  by  entering  the 
pores  of  the  water,  and  fixing  the  parts,  caufe  the 
water  to  dilate,  and  render  it  fpecifically  lighter? 
They  fhould  naturally  augment  its  weight. 

This  and  fome  other  difficulties,  drew  the  neceflity 
of  a  new  theory  •,  and  therefore  the  ingenious  author 
advances  this  which  follows,  which  feems  to  folve  the 
phenomena  in  a  manner  that  is  more  eafy  and  Ample, 
as  not  depending  upon  the  admiffion  or  extrufion  of 
any  heterogeneous  matter. 

The  water  freezes  in  the  winter  only,  becaufe  its  parts, 
then  being  more  clofely  joined  together,  mutually 
embarrafs  one  another,  and  lofe  all  the  motion  they 
had  •,  and  that  the  air,  or  rather  an  alteration  in  the 
fpring  and  force  of  the  air,  is  the  caufe  of  this  clofer 
union  of  water. 

It  is  evident  from  experiment,  that  there  are  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  particles  of  grofs  air  interfperfed 
among  the  globules  of  water-,  and  it  is  allowed,  that 
each  particle  of  air  has  the  virtue  of  a  fpring  -,  and 
hence  this  author  argues,  that  the  finall  fprings  of 
grofs  air,  mixed  with  water,  have  more  force  in  cold 
winter  weather,  and  do  then  unbend  themfelves 
more,  than  at  other  times.  Hence  thofe  fprings  thus 
unbending  themfelves  on  one  fide,  and  the  external  air 
continuing  to  prefs  the  lurface  of  the  water  on  the 
other,  the  particles  of  the  water,  being  thus  con- 
ftringed  and  locked  up  together,  muft  lofe  their  mo¬ 
tion  and  fluidity,  and  form  a  hard,  confiftent  body, 
till  a  relaxation  of  the  fpring  of  the  air,  from  an 
increale  of  heat,  reduce  the  particles  to  their  old 
dimenfions,  and  leave  room  for  the  globules  to  flow 
again. 

D 

But  this  fyftem  Teems  to  be  built  upon  a  falfe  prin- 
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ciple,  for  the  fpring  or  clafticity  of  the  air  is.  not  in- 
crealed  by  cold,  but  diminilhed ;  air  condenfes  by 
cold,  and  expands  itfelf  by  heat  and  it  is  demorf- 
ftrable  in  pneumatics,  that  the  elaftic.  force  of 
paneled  air  is  to  that  of  the  fame  air  condenfed,  as 
the  bulk  when  rarefied  is  to  its  bulk  when  condenfed. 
Indeed,  fome  authors,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
increale  of  the  bulk  and  dimenfion  of  the  fpecific  Gra¬ 
vity  of  frozen  water,  have  advanced  as  follows,  viz. 
That  the  aqueous  particles,  in  their  natural  ftate,  were 
nearly  cubes,  and  fo  filled  their  fpace  without  the  in- 
terpofition  of  many  pores  but  that  they  are  changed 
from  cubes  to  fpheres,  by  congelation  ;  from  whence 
it  will  necefiarily  follow,  that  there  muft:  be'  a  great 
deal  of  empty  fpace  between  them. 

But,  in  oppofition  to  this  hypothefis,  the  nature  cf 
fluidity  and  firmnefs  eafily  fuggefts,  that  fpherical  1 
particles  are  much  properer  to  conftitute  a  fluid  than 
cubical  ones,  and  lefs  difpofed  to  form  a  fixed  than 
cubic  one. 

But  after  all,  in  order  to  come  to  a  confiftent  theory 
of  freezing,  we  muft  either  have  recourle  to  the  ffi- 
gorific  matter  of  the  Corpufcularians,  confidered  un¬ 
der  the  new  light  and  advantages  of  the  Newtonian  | 
philofophy,  or  to  the  ethereal  matter  of  the  Cartefi-  I 
ans,  under  the  improvements  of  Monf.  Gauteron. 
The  true  caufe  of  freezing,  or  the  congelation  of  wa-  j 
ter  into  ice,  fay  the  former,  feems  plainly  to  be  die 
introduction  of  the  frigoriftc  particles  into  the  pores 
or  interllices  between  the  particles  of  the  water,  and 
by  that  means  getting  fo  near  them,  as  to  be  jolt  ! 
within  the  fpheres  of  one  another’s  attracting  force, 
and  then  they  muft  cohere  into  one  folid  or  firm  . 
body  but  heat  afterwards  ieparating  them,  and  put-  1 
ting  them  into  various  motions,  breaks  this  union,  i 
and  feparates  the  particles  fo  far  from  one  another,  1 
that  they  get  out  of  the  diftance  of  the  attracting  force, 
and  into  the  verge  of  the  repelling  force,  and  then  the 
water  re-affumes  its  fluid  form. 

Now,  that  cold  and  freezing  proceed  from  fome  fub- 
ftance  of  a  faline  nature  floating  in  the  air,  feems  pro¬ 
bable  from  hence : 

That  all  falts,  and  more  eminently  fome  particular 
ones,  do  prod igiou fly  increafe  the  force  and  effe&scf 
cold,  when  mixed  with  fnow  or  ice.  It  is  alfo  evident, 
that  all  faline  bodies  produce  a  ftiffnefs  and  rigidity 
in  the  parts  of  thofe  bodies  into  which  they  enter. 

It  appears,  by  microfcopical  oblervations  upon  falts, 
that  the  figure  of  lome  falts,  before  they  ihoot  into 
maffes,  are  thin,  double  wedged,  like  .particles  which 
have  abundance  of  lurface,  in  refpefr  to  their  fcdi- 
dity ;  and  is  the  reafon  why  they  fwim  in  water,  when 
once  railed  in  it,  though  fpecifically  heavier. 

Thefe  finall  points,  getting  into  the  pores  of  the  j 
water,  whereby  they  are  alfo,  in  fome  meafure,  ini- 
pended  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  heat  of  the  fun 
is  not  ordinarily  ftrong  enough  to  diflolve  the  fries  1 
into  a  fluid, .  to  break  their  points,  and  to  keep  them  J 
in  perpetual  motion,  being  lefs  difturbed,  are  at  more  'j 
liberty  to  approach  one  another  and,  by  lhooting 
into  cryftals  of  the  form  above-mentioned,  <5o,  by  !j 
both  their  extremities,  infinuate  themfelves  into  the 
pores  of  the  water,  and  by  that  means  freeze  it  into  a 
folid  form.  And  it  is  apparent,  that  the  dimenfions  : 
of  water  are  increafed  by  freezing,  the  particles  of  jj 
it  being  kept  at  fome  diftance  from  one  another,  by  : 
the  intervention  of  the  frigorific  matter. 

But  befides  this,  there  are  many  little  volumes,  or  | 
fmall  particles  of  air*  included  at  feveral  diftances,  J 
both  in  the  pores  of  the  watery  particles,  and  in  the  j 
interllices  formed  by  their  fpherical  figure.  Now,  by  1 
the  infinuation  of  the  cryftals,  the  volumes  of  air  are  S 
driven  out  of  the  watery  particles,  and  many  of  them  I 
uniting,  form  larger  volumes,  which  thereby  have  a  I 
greater  force  to  expand  themfelves  than  when  they  I 
are  difperfed  ;  and  fo  both  enlarge  the  dimenfions,  I 
and  leffien  the  fpecific  gravicy  of  water  thus  congealed  1 
into  ice. 

And  hence  (fays  Dr.  Cheyne,  from  whom  this  laft  ac-  I 
count  is  taken)  we  may  guefs  at  the  manner  how  wa-  1 
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er,  impregnated  with  falts,  fulphurs,  or  earths, 
vhich  are  not  eaiily  diflbivable,  may  form  itfelf  into 
netals,  minerals,  gums,  and  other  foffils ;  the  parts 
if  theie  mixtures  becoming  a  cement  to  the  particles 
»f  water,  or  getting  into  their  pores,  change  them 
nto  thefe  different  fubftances. 

ror  the  lecond :  as  an  ethereal  matter  or  medium  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  mqtion  of 
luids,  and  as  the  air  itfelf  has  all  its  motion  from  the 
ame  principle,  it  follows,  that  ail  fluids  muft  remain 
n  a  Hate  of  reft  or  fixity,  when  that  matter  lofes  of 
ts  ncceftary  force.  And  confequently,  the  air  being 
els  warmed  in  the  winter  time,  by.  reafon  of  the  ob- 
iqulty  of  the  fun’s  rays,  is  more  denle  and  fixed  in 
winter  than  any  other  feafon  of  the  year, 
iut  farther :  it  is  evident,  from  divers  experiments, 
hat  the  air  does  contain  a  lalt  which  is  fuppofed  to 
ie  of  the  nature  of  nitre.  If  this  be  granted,  and  the 
lenfity  of  the  air  allowed,  it  will  follow,  that  the 
^articles  of  this  nitre  muft  likewife  be  brought  nearer 
ogether,  and  thickened  by  the  condenfation  of  the 
ir ;  as  on  the  contrary,  a  rarefaction  of  the  air,  and 
.n  augmentation  of  its  fluidity,  muft  divide  and  fe¬ 
rrate  them. 

Vnd  if  the  fame  happens  to  all  liquors  that  have  im- 
>ibed  or  dilfolved  any  fait,  if  the  warmth  of  the  li¬ 
quid  keep  the  fait  exactly  divided,  and  if  the  cook 
lefs  of  a  cellar,  or  of  ice,  caufe  the  particles  of  the 
liflolved  fait  to  approach,  run  into  each  Other,'  and 
hoot  into  cryftals ;  why  fhould  the  air,  which  is  al- 
owed  to  be  a  fluid,  be  exempt  from  the  general  law 
f  fluids  ? 

t  is  true,-  that  the  nitre  of  the  air,  being  grofler  in 
old  weather  than  in  hot,  muft  have  a  lefs  velocity  •, 
iut  ftill  the  produCt  of  its  augmented  mafs  into  the 
elocity  that  remains,  will  give  it  a  greater  momen- 
um,  or  quantity  of  motion.  Nor  is  there  any  thing 
arther  required  to  make  this  fait  aCt  with  greater 
orce  againft  the  parts  of  fluids,  and  this  may  pro- 
ably  be  the  caufe  of  the  great  evaporation  in  frofty 
feather. 

This  aereal  nitre  muft  necefiarily  promote  the  con- 
retion  of  liquids ;  for  it  is  not  the  air,  nor  yet  the 
itre  that  it  contains,  which  gives  the  motion  to  fluids; 

:  is  the  ethereal  medium,  therefore  a  diminution  of 
he  .motion  of  reft  arifes  from  the  diminution  of  that 
3rce. 

low  the  ethereal  matter,  which  in  the  winter  time 
r  weak  enough,  muft  ftill  lofe  more  of  its  force  by 
ls  aCtion  againft  air  condenfed,  and  loaded  with  large 
articles  of  fait.  It  muft  therefore  lofe  of  its  force 
a  cold  weather,  and  become  lefs  difpofed  to  maintain 
he  motion  of  the  fluids. 

n  fine,  the  air,  during  froft,  may  be  efteemed  like 
he  ice  impregnated  with  lalt  wherewith  liquors  are 
ted  in  fummer  time.  It  is  very  probable  that  thefe 
iquors  freeze  by  reafon  of  a  diminution  of  the  motion 
if  the  ethereal  medium,  by  its  aCting  againft  the  ice 
.nd  fait  together,  and  the  air  is  not  able  to  prevent 
ts  concretion  by  all  its  fcorching  heat. 

The  air  (fays  Mr.  Boyle)  being  a  fluid  as  well  as 
vater,  and  impregnated  with  falls  of  different  kinds, 
t  is  not  improbable,  that  what  happens  in  water  im- 
iregnated  with  fuch  falts,  may  alfo  happen  in  the  air. 
I'wo  proper  quantities  of  different  falts  being  dif- 
olved  in  hot  water,  they  floated  undirtinguifnably  in 
t,  and  retained  a  capacity  to  ad  in  conjunction  upon 
everal  occafions ;  yet  when  the  liquor  becomes  cold, 
he  faline  particles  of  one  kind  being  no  longer 
igitated  by  a  due  degree  of  heat,  fhot  into  cryftals ; 
md,  lofing  their  fluidity  and  motion,  vifibly  leparat- 
‘d  themfelves  from  the  other,  which  ftill  continued 
luid  in  the  liquor,  and  capable  of  aCting  feparately. 
i-Ve  have  divers  accounts  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
tCtions,  of  a  freezing  rain  which  fell  in  the  weft  of 
ingland  in  December  1672.  This  rain,  as  foon  as 
t  touched  any  thing  above  the  ground,  as  a  bough, 
>r  the  like,  immediately  fettled  into  ice;  and,  by 
Multiplying  and  enlarging  the  icicles  broke  all  down 
-vith  its  weight ;  the  rain  that  fell  on  the  fnow  im- 
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mediately  froze  into  ice,  without  finking  into  the  fnow 
at  all. 

It  made  an  incredible  deftrudtion  of  trees  beyond  any 
thing  in  all  hiltory.  A  certain  gentleman  weighed  a 
iprig  ot  an  Am-tree  of  juft  three  quarters  of  a  pound, 
the  ice  which  was  on  it  weighed  16  pounds;  that 
forne  perfons  were  frighted  with  the  noife  in  the  air, 
till  they  underitood  that  it  was  the  clatter  of  icy 
boughs  dafhed  againft  each  other. 

Dr.  Beale  remarks,  that  there  was  no  confiderable 
froft  obferved  on  the  ground  during  the  whole  time  ; 
whence  he  concludes,  that  a  froft  may  be  very  fierce 
and  dangerous  on  the  tops  of  fome  hills  and  plains, 
while  in  other  places  it  keeps  at  two,  three,  or  four 
feet  diftance  above  the  ground,  rivers,  lakes,  &c. 
and  may  wander  about  very  furious  in  fome  places, 
and  remifs  in  others  not  far  off.  The  froft  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  glowing  heats,  and  a  wonderful  forwardnefs 
of  flowers  and  fruits.  T  he  eftedts  of  freezing  vege¬ 
tables,  is  farther  explained  under  the  article  of  Frost. 

FRIT  ILL  ARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  372.  Tourn. 
In  ft.  R.  IT.  376.  tab.  201.  Corona  Imperialis.  Tourn. 
In  ft.  R.  H.  372.  tab.  197,  198.  Fritillary,  or  Che¬ 
quered  Tulip  and  Crown  Imperial. 

The  Characters  a're, 

T 'he  fiower  hath  no  empalement ;  it  hath  fix  oblong  petals, 
is  bell-floaped ,  and  fpr ending  at  the  bafe ;  in  the  hollow , 
at  the  bafe  of  each  petal ,  is  ftuated  a  neblarium  ;  the 
flower  hath  fix  ftamina  ftanding  near  the  ftyle,  which  are 
terminated  by  oblong  four-cornered  fummits.  In  the  center 
is  ftuated  an  oblong  three-cornered  germen fupporting  a 
Jingle  ftyle  which  is  longer  than  the  ftamina.,  crowned 
by  a  fpreading  obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  capfule  with  three  lobes  having  three 
cells ,  which  are  filled  with  flat  feeds ,  ranged  in  a  double 
order. 

The  capfule  of  Fritillaria  is  oblong  and  fmooth,  but 
that  of  Corona  Imperialis  hath  acute  borders,  or 
membranaceous  wings. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants  wl  icT 
have  fix  ftamina  in  their  flowers,  and  but  one  ftyle. 
Thefe  two  genera  of  Fritillary  and  Crown  Imperial, 
have  been  always  feparated,  till  Dr.  Linn^us  joined 
them  together ;  indeed  by  their  flowers  they  may  be 
properly  enough  placed  in  the  fame  genus ;  but,  if 
their  fruit  may  be  allowed  as  a  characteriftic  note, 
they  fhould  be  feparate  ;  however,  as  this  new  fyftem 
is  generally  received,  I  lhall,  in  compliance  with 
the  prefent  tafte,  join  them  together. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Fritillaria  ( Melagris )  foliis  linearibus  alternis,  fla- 
ribus  terminalibus.  Fritillary  with  narrow  leaves  placed 
alternate ,  and  flowers  terminating  the  ftalk.  Fritillaria 
praecox,  purpurea,  variegata.  C.  B.  P.  64.  Early , 
purple ,  variegated ,  chequered  Tulip. 

2.  Fritillaria  ( Aquitanica )  folus  infimis  oppofitis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  81.  Fritillary  whofe  lower  leaves  are  op- 
poftc.  Fritillaria  Aquitanica,  flore  luteo  obfeuro. 
Swert.  Floril.  Aquitain  chequered  Tulip ,  with  an  cbfcure 
yellow  flower. 

3.  Fritillaria  (Nigra)  fioribus  adfeendentibus.  Fri¬ 
tillary  with  flowers  growing  above  each  other.  Fritil¬ 
laria  nigra.  Lob.  Adver.  2.  496.  Black  chequered 
Tulip. 

4.  Fritillaria  (Lutea)  foliis  lanceolatis,  caule  unifloro 
maximo.  Fritillary  with  fpear-floaped  leaves ,  and  one 
large  flower  on  each  flalk.  Fritillaria  lutea  maxima  Ita- 
lica.  Park.  Parad.  43.  Large  ft  yellow  Italian  Fritillary. 

5.  Fritillaria  ( Umbellata )  floribus  umbellatis.  Fntil- 
lary  with  flowers  growing  in  umbels.  Fritillaria  umbel- 
lifera.  C.  B.  P.  64.  Umbellate d  chequered  Tulip. 

6.  Fritillaria  ( Perftca )  racemo  nudiufculo,  foliis  ob- 
liquis.  Hort.  Upfal.  82.  Fritillary  with  a  naked  fpike 
of  flowers  and  oblique  leaves.  Lilium  Perficum.  Dod. 
Pempt.  220.  The  P erf  an  Lily. 

7.  Fritillaria  ( Racemofa )  floribus  racemofis.  Fritillary 
with  flozvers  growing  in  bunches.  Fritillaria  ramofa, 
feu  lilium  Perficum  minus.  Mor.  Hort.  Reg.  Blef. 
Branching  Fritillary ,  or  f nailer  P  erf  an  Lily. 


8.  Fri- 
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*.  FrItillariA  (. Imperials )  racemo  comofo  mfcrne  nu- 
do,  foliis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Hort.  Upfal.  82.  Fritillary 
vnth  a  tufted  bunch  of  leaves  over  the  flowers, 
naked  below ,  W  leaves.  Corona  Imperials.  Do  . 

Pempt.  202.  Crown  Imperial.  v  , 

q.  Fritillaria  {Regia)  racemo  comofo  interne  nudo, 
foliis  crenatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  303.  Fritillary  with  a 
tufted  bunch  of  leaves  over  the  flowers,  which  is  naked 
below ,  and  crenated  leaves .  .  Corona  regalis  liln  folio 
crenato.  Hort.  Elth.  1 10.  Royal  Crown  with  a  crenated 

x  Fritillaria  ( AutumnaUs )  racemo  inferne  nudo, 
foliis  oblongis  mucronatis.  Fritillary  with  a  naked flalk, 

and  oblong  pointed  leaves.  .  ,  , 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  and  other 
warm  parts  of  Europe-,  and  from  the  feeds  of  this 
there  have  been  great  varieties  raifed  in  the  gardens 
of  the  florifts,  which  differ  in  the  fize  and  colour  ot 
their  flowers  5  and  as  there  are  frequently  new  va¬ 
rieties  produced,  fo  it  would  be  to  little  purpo  e  to 
enumerate  thofe  which  are  at  prefent  in  the  Enghih 
and  Dutch  gardens,  which  amount  to  a  gieat  number 
in  the  catalogues  of  the  Dutch  florifts,  who  are  very 
fond  of  any  little  diftindtion,  either  in  the  colour  or 
fhape,  to  enlarge  their  lifts. 

The  forts  which  are  here  enumerated,  I  think  may 
be  allowed  as  diftindt  fpecies,  notwithftanding  Dr. 
Linnaeus  has  reduced  them  to  five ;  ror  I  have  raifed 
many  of  all  the  forts  from  feed,  which  have  con- 
ftantly  produced  the  fame  as  the  feeds  were  taken 
from,  and  have  only  differed  in  the  colour  or  fize  of 
the  flowers  ;  for  the  fort  with  broad  leaves  produced 
the  fame  fort  again,  and  the  umbellated  and  fpiked 
forts  produced  the  fame,  though  there  are  feveral  va¬ 
rieties  in  the  colours  of  their  flowers. 

The  firft  hath  a  round  compreffed  root,  in  ftiape  like 
that  of  Cornflag,  but  is  of  a  yellowifli  white  colour ; 
the  ftalk  rifes  about  fifteen  inches  high,  having  three 
or  four  narrow  long  leaves  placed  alternately,  and 
the  top  is  divided  into  two  flender  foot-ftalks  which 

,  turn  downward,  each  fuftaining  one  bell-fhaped  in¬ 
verted  flower,  compofed  of  fix  petals,  which  are  che¬ 
quered  with  purple  and  white  like  a  chefs-board  -,  and 
in  the  center  is  fituated  a  germen  fupporting  one 
llyle,  crowned  by  a  trifid  ftigma  -,  the  fix  ftamina 
ftand  about  the  ftyle,  but  are  fhorter.  At  the  bottom 
of  each  petal  there  is  a  cavity,  in  which  is  fituated  a 
nedtarium,  filled  with  a  fweet  liquor ;  after  the  flower 
is  fallen,  the  germen  fwells  to  a  pretty  large  three- 
cornered  blunt  capfule,  and  then  the  foot-ftalk  is 
turned  and  Hands  eredt ;  when  the  feeds  are  ripe,  the 
capfule  opens  in  three  parts  and  lets  out  the  flat  feeds, 
which  were  ranged  in  a  double  order.  The  flowers 
of  this  appear  the  latter  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April,  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  July.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  with  a  double  flower. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  France  ;  the  leaves 
of  this  are  broader,  and  of  a  deeper  green  than  the 
former-,  the  lower  leaves  are  placed  oppofite,  but 
thofe  above  are  alternate  -,  the  ftalk  rifes  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  and  is  terminated  by  two  flowers  of  an  ob- 
fcure  yellow  colour,  which  fpread  more  at  the  brim 
than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  are  turned  downward 
in  the  fame  manner.  This  flowers  three  weeks  after 
the  firft.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  greenifh 
flowers,  which  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  of 
England. 

The  third  fort  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  foot  high, 
the  leaves  are  narrow  like  thofe  cf  the  firft  fort,  but 
are  fhorter ;  each  ftalk  is  terminated  by  three  or  four 
flowers,'  which  arife  above  each  other  -,  they  are  of  a 
very  dark  purple,  chequered  with  yellowifh  fpots. 
This  flowers  in  April,  about  the  fame  time  with  the 
fecond. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  about  a  foot  high,  the  ftalk  is 
garnifhed  with  lpear-fhaped  leaves  four  inches  long 
and  one  broad,  of  a  grafs-green  colour-,  thefe  are 
lometimes  placed  oppofite,  but  are  generally  alter¬ 
nate  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by  one  large  bell-fhaped 
flower  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  chequered  with  light 
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purple.  This  fort  flowers  about  the  fame  time  as  the 
firft.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this,  which 
differ  in  the  fize  and  colour  of  their  flowers  and  the 
breadth  of  their  leaves,  but  retain  their  fpecific  dif¬ 
ference,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  diflinguifhed  from  the  other 
forts. 

The  fifth  fort  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high  -,  the  ftalk; 
is  garnifhed  with  fhorter  and  broader  leaves  than  the 
firft  fort,  which  are  of  a  grayifh  colour  ‘  the  flowers 
are  produced  round  the  ftalks  like  thofe  of  the  Crown 
Imperial  j  they  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  che¬ 
quered  with  a  yellowifli  green.  T.  his  flowers  about 
the  fame  time  with  the  fecond  fort. 

The  fixth  fort  is  commonly  called  the  Perfiah  Lily, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in  Perfia,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens  ;  the  root 
of  this  fort  is  round  and  large,  the  ftalk  rifes  three  I 
feet  high  -,  the  lower  part  of  it  is  clofely  garnifhed  \ 
with  leaves  which  are  three  inches  long,  and  half  an  j! 
inch  broad,  of  a  gray  colour,  Handing  on  every  fide  j 
of  the  ftalks,  but  are  twifted  obliquely  -,  the  flowers  j 
grow  in  a  loofe  fpike  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  forming  j 
a  pyramid ;  they  are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  i 
fpecies,  but  are  much  fhorter,  and  fpread  wider  at  'i 
their  brims,  and  are  not  bent  downward  like  thofe.  j 
They  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  appear  in  May,  ■* 
but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England,  fo  are  \ 
only  propagated  by  offsets. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  a  much  fhorter  ftalk  than  the 
laft,  but  is  garnifhed  with  leaves  like  thofe,  only  they 
are  fmaller  ;  the  ftalks  branch  out  at  the  top  into  fe- 
veral  fmall  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  dark  co-  1 
loured  flower.  This  is  commonly  called  the  fmall  - 
Perfian  Lily,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  former  fort. 
Thefe  plants  are  propagated  either  by  feeds,  or  off-  • 
fets  from  the  old  roots ;  by  the  firft  of  which  methods 
new  varieties  will  be  obtained,  as  alfo  a  larger  flock  1 
of  roots  in  three  years,  than  can  be  obtained  in  twenty 
or  thirty  years  in  the  latter  method  :  I  fhall  therefore 
firft  treat  of  their  propagation  by  feeds. 

Having  provided  yourfelf  with  fome  good  feeds, 
faved  from  the  faireft  flowers,  you  muft  procure  fome 
fhallow  pans  or  boxes,  which  muft  have  fome  holes 
in  their  bottoms  to  let  out  the  moifture  thefe  you 
fhould  fill  with  light  frefh  earth,  laying  a  few  pot-  j 
fheards  over  the  holes,  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
flopping  them  -,  then,  having  laid  the  earth  very  level 
in  the  boxes,  &c.  you  muft  fow  the  feeds  thereon 
pretty  thick,  covering  it  with  fine  fifted  earth  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  time  for  flowing  the  | 
feed  is  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  for  if  it  be  j 
kept  much  longer  out  of  the  ground  it  will  not  growj  j 
then  place  the  boxes  or  pans  where  they  may  have 
the  morning  fun  until  eleven  o’clock,  cbferving,  if  j 
the  feafon  proves  dry,  to  water  them  gently,  as  alfb  j 
to  pull  up  all  weeds  as  foon  as  they  appear-,  for  if  I 
they  are  buffered  to  remain  until  they  have  taken  deep  : 
root  into  the  earth,  they  would  draw  the  feeds  out  of 
the  ground  whenever  they  are  pulled  up.  Toward  | 
the  latter  end  of  September  you  fhould  remove  the  : 
boxes,  &c.  into  a  warmer  fituation,  placing  them  i 
clofe  to  a  hedge  or  wall  expofed  to  the  fouth  -,  if  they 
are  fown  in  pots,  thefe  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  4 
ground,  but  they  are  bell:  in  tubs  -,  thefe  fhould  be  j 
covered  in  levere  froft.  In  this  fituation  they  may  j 
remain  until  the  middle  of  March,  by  which  time  g 
the  plants  will  be  come  up  an  inch  high ;  you  muft  " 
therefore  remove  the  boxes,  as  the  weather  increafes  | 
hot,  into  a  more  fnady  fituation  -,  for  while  the  plants  | 
are  young,  they  are  liable  to  fuffer  by  being  too  much  | 
expofed  to  the  fun:  and  in  this  fhady  fituation  they  I 
may  remain  during  the  heat  of  the  fummer,  obferving  | 
to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  to  refrefh  them  |j 
now  and  then  with  a  little  moifture  -,  but  be  careful  | 
not  to  give  them  much  water  after  their  leaves  are  Jj 
decayed,  which  would  rot  their  roots.  About  the  | 
beginning  of  Auguft,  if  the  roots  are  very  thick  m  I 
the  boxes,  you  fhould  prepare  a  bed  of  good  light  I 
frefh  earth,  which  muft  be  levelled  very  even,  upon  \ 
which  you  fhould  fpread  tire  earth  in  the  boxes  in  I 

which:! 
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•vhich  the  fmall  roots  are  contained,  equally  covering 
t  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick  with  the  fame 
rrefh  earth :  this  bed  fhould  be  fituated  in  a  warn! 
mfition,  but  not  too  clofe  to  hedges,  walls,  or  pales, 
vhich  would  caufe  their  leaves  to  be  long  and  {lender, 
md  make  the  roots  weaker  than  if  placed  in  a  more 

)pen  expofure.  ... 

n  this  bed  they  may  remain  until  they  flower,  which 
s  generally  the  third  year  from  fowing ;  at  which  time 
mu  fhould  put  down  a  mark  to  the  roots  of  all  luch 
is  produce  fair  flowers,  that  at  the  time  of  taking 
hem  out  of  the  ground  (which  ought  to  be  foon  after 
heir  oreen  leaves  are  decayed)  they  may  be  feledted 
nto  ;T  bed  amongft  your  old  roots  of  this  flower, 
vhich,  for  their  beauty,  are  preferved  in  the  belt 
’■ardens ;  but  the  other  lefs  valuable  flowers  may  be 
danted  in  the  borders  of  the  parterre-garden  for 
heir  variety,  where,  being  intermixed  with  other 
lowers  of  different  leafons,  they  will  make  a  good 
ppearance, 

rhe  fine  forts  of  this  flower  Ihould  remain  undif- 
urbed  three  years,  by  which  time  they  will  have  pro- 
luced  many  offsets;  and  fhould  be  taken  up  when 
heir  leaves  are  decayed,  and  planted  into  a  frefla 
ied,  taking  fuch  of  their  offsets  as  are  large  enough 
o  produce  flowers  to  plant  in  the  flower-garden  •,  but 
he  ffnaller  roots  may  be  planted  into  a  nurfery-bed, 
intil  they  have  obtained  ftrength  enough  to  flower  ; 
iut  you  muff  never  fuller  thefe  roots  to  lie  out  of  the 
round  when  you  remove  them,  but  plant  them  again 
immediately,  otherwife  they  will  perilh. 
during  thefe  three  years  which  I  have  advifed  the 
oots  to  remain  in  the  beds,  the  furface  of  the  earth 
hould  be  ftirred  every  autumn  with  a  trowel,  obferv- 
ng  not  to  go  fo  deep  as  to  bruife  the  root,  and  at  the 
ame  time  lay  a  thin  cover  of  very  rotten  dung  or 
anners  bark  upon  the  furface  of  the  beds ;  which,  be- 
ig  waflied  into  the  ground,  will  caufe  the  flowers  to 
ie  larger,  as  alfo  the  roots  to  make  a  greater  increafe  : 
ou  muff:  alfo  obferve  to  keep  them  conftantly  clear 
rom  weeds,  and  thofe  roots  which  you  would  pre- 
:rve  with  care,  fhould  not  be  differed  to  feed. 

Vhen  a  flock  of  good  flowers  are  obtained,  they 
lay  be  preferved  and  increafed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
ther  bulbous  rooted  flowers,  which  is  by  offsets  fent 
ut  from  their  roots,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  every 
ther  year  from  the  finefl  forts ;  but  the  ordinary 
lowers  may  remain  three  years  undiflurbed,  in  which 
ime  they  will  have  multiplied  fo  much,  as  that  each 
oot  will  have  formed  a  duller ;  fo  that  if  they  are  left, 
anger  together,  the  roots  will  be  fmall,  and  the 
lowers  very  weak ;  therefore,  if  thefe  are  taken  up 
very  other  year,  the  roots  will  be  the  flronger.  Thefe 
oots  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  Tulips,  and 
•ther  bulbous  rooted  flowers,  with  this  difference  only, 
hat  the  roots  will  not  bear  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
ground  fo  long  ;  therefore,  if  there  fhould  be  a  necef- 
ity  for  keeping  them  out  of  the  ground  any  time,  it 
vill  be  befl  to  put  the  roots  into  fand  to  prevent  their 
hrinking, 

\s  thefe  flowers  come  out  early  in  the  fpring,  they 
nake  a  pretty  appearance  in  the  borders  of  the  plea- 
'ure-garden,  where  they  are  planted  in  fmall  clumps ; 
or  when  they  fland  Angle  in  the  borders,  they  make 
out  a  poor  figure. 

The  eighth  fort  is  the  Crown  Imperial,  which  is  now 
^ery  common  in  the  Englifh  gardens.  This  grows  na- 
:urally  in  Perfia,  from  whence  it  was  firfl  brought  to 
Zbnflantinople,  and  about  the  year  1570,  was  in- 
:roduced  to  thefe  parts  of  Europe ;  of  this  flower  there 
ire  a  great  variety  now  preferved  in  the  gardens  of 
lorifts,  but  as  they  have  been  produced  accidentally 
from  feeds,  they  are  but  one  fpecies  •,  however,  for 
the  fatisfadlion  of  the  curious,  I  fhall  here  mention  all 
the  varieties  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

1.  The  common  Crown  Imperial;  this  is  of  a  dirty 
red  colour. 

1.  The  yellow  Crown  Imperial ;  this  is  of  a  bright 
yellow. 

3.  The  bright  red  Crown  Imperial,  called  Fufai. 
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4.  The  pale  yellow  Crown  Imperial. 

5.  The  yellow  ffriped  Crown  Imperial. 

6.  The  large  flowering  Crown  Imperial. 

7.  The  broad  leaved  late  red  Crown  Imperial.  ) 

*  8.  The  double  and  triple  crowned  Imperial  Crown, 

9. *  The  double  red  Crown  Imperial. 

10.  The  double  yellow  Crown  Imperial. 

1 1.  The  fflver  ffriped  leaved  Crown  Imperial. 

12.  The  yellow  ffriped  leaved  Crown  Imperial. 
There  are  fome  few  other  varieties  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Dutch  florifts,  but 
their  diftindtions  are  fo  minute,  that  they  are  not  dif- 
tinguifhable,  fo  I  fhall  pafs  them  over,  as  thofe  here 
inferted  are  all  that  I  have  feen  growing  either  in 
England  or  Holland,  which  deferved  any  diffindlion. 
The  Crown  Imperial  hath  a  largo  round  fcaly  root 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  a  ftrong  odour  of  a  fox ; 
the  ftalk  rifes  to  the  height  of  four  feet  or  upward ;  it 
is  ftrong,  fucculent,  and  garnifhed  two-thirds  of  the 
length  on  every  fide,  with  long  narrow  leaves  ending 
in  points,  which  are  fmooth  and  entire  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  is  naked,  a  foot  in  length  ;  then  the 
flowers  come  out  all  round  the  ftalk  upon  fhort  foot- 
ftalks,  which  turn  downward,  each  fuftaining  one 
large,  fpreadirig,  bell-fhaped  flower,  compofed  of  fix 
fpear-fhaped  petals ;  at  the  bafe  of  each  petal  is  a 
pretty  large  cavity;  in  which  is  fituated  a  large  white 
nedlarium,  filled  v/ith  a  mellous  liquor.  In  the  center 
of  the  flower  is  fixed  a  three-cornered  oblong  germen, 
upon  which  refts  the  Angle  ftyle,  which  is  the  length 
of  the  petals,  and  is  crowned  by  a  fp reading  obtufe 
ftigma  ;  round  the  ftyle  there  are  fix  a\vl-fhaped  fta- 
mina  which  are  fhorter  than  the  ftyle,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  four-cornered  fummits.  Thefe 
flowers  hang  downward,  and  above  them  rifes  a 
fpreading  tuft  of  green  leaves,  which  are  ered,  and 
from  between  thefe  come  out  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
flowers  :  when  the  flowers  decay,  the  germen  fwells 
to  a  large  hexagonal  capfule,  fhaped  like  a  water¬ 
mill,  having  fix  Cells,  which  are  filled  with  flat  feeds. 
This  plant  flowers  thfe  beginning  of  April,  and  the 
feeds  are  ripe  in  July. 

The  fort  with  yellow  flowers,  that  with  large  flowers, 
and  thofe  with  double  flo\vers,  are  the  molt  valuable; 
but  that  which  hath  two  of  three  whorls  of  flowers 
above  each  other,  makes  the  fineft  appearance; 
though  this  feldom  produces  its  flowers  after  this  man¬ 
ner  the  firft  year  after  removing,  but  the  fecond  and 
third  year  after  planting,  the  ftalks  will  be  taller,  and 
frequently  have  three  tier  of  flowers,  one  above  ano¬ 
ther,  which  is  called  theTriple  Crown.  The  ftalks  of 
this  fort  frequently  run  flat  and  broad,  when  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  number  of  flowers  than  ufual ;  but 
this  is  only  a  luxuriancy  of  nature,  not  conftant, 
though  many  of  the  writers  have  mentioned  it  as  a 
particular  variety. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  earliefttall  flowers  of  the  fpring, 
it  makes  a  fine  appearance  in  the  middle  of  large  bor¬ 
ders,  at  a  leafon  when  fuch  flowers  are  much  wanted 
to  decorate  the  pleafu re- garden  :  but  the  rank  fox-like 
odour  which  they  emit,  is  too  ftrong  for  moft  people, 
fo  hath  rendered  the  flowers  lefs  valuable  than  they 
would  have  been  ;  for  there  is  fomething  very  pleaf- 
ing  in  the  fight  of  them  at  a  diftance,  fo  that  were  it 
not  for  the  offenfive  fmell  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  it 
would  be  more  frequently  feen  in  all  gardens  for 
pleafure. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  or  offsets  from 
the  root ;  the  firft  is  too  tedious  for  meft  of  the 
Englifh  florifts,  becaufe  the  plants  fo  railed,  are  fix 
or  leven  years  before  they  flower ;  but  the  Dutch  and 
Flemifh  gardeners,  who  have  more  patience,  fre¬ 
quently  raife  them  from  feeds,  fo  get  lome  new  va¬ 
rieties,  which  rewards  their  labour.  1  he  method  of 
propagating  thefe  flowers  from  feeds,  being  nearly 
the  fame  as  for  the  Tulip,  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn 
to  that  article,  where  there  are  full  directions  for  per¬ 
forming  it. 

The  common  method  of  propagating  them  here,  is 
by  offsets  fent  out  from  the  old  roots,  which  will 
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Rower  ftrong  the  fecond  year  after  they  are  taken  from 
the  roots  ;  but  in  order  to  have  plenty  of  thefe,  the 
roots  fhould  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than  every 
third  year,  by  which  time  each  root  will  have  put 
out  feveral  offsets,  fome  of  which  will  be  large  enough 
to  flower  the  following  year,  fo  may  be  planted  in  the 
borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main-,  and  the  fmaller  roots  maybe  planted  in  a  nur- 
fery-bed,  to  grow  a  year  or  two  according  to  their 
flze  *,  therefore  they  fhould  be  forted,  and  the  i mailed: 
roots  planted  in  a  bed  together,  which  fhould  remain 
there  two  years,  and  the  larger  by  themfelves  to  ftand 
one  year,  by  which  time  they  will  have  acquired 
ftrength  enough  to  flower,  fo  may  then  be  lemoved 
into  the  pleafure-garden. 

The  time  for  taking  up  thefe  roots  is  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July,  when  their  ftalks  will  be  decayed  ; 
and  they  may  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  two  months, 
but  they  fhould  be  laid  Angle  in  a  dry  fhady  room, 
but  not  in  heaps,  or  in  a  moift  place,  which  will  caufe 
them  to  grow  mouldy  and  rot.  The  offsets  fhould  be 
firft  planted,  for  as  thefe  are  fmall,  they  will  be  apt 
to  fhrink  if  they  are  kept  long  out  of  the  ground. 

As  the  roots  are  large,  they  muff  not  be  planted 
too  near  other  flowers  ;  and  when  they  are  planted  in 
beds  by  themfelves,  they  fhould  not  be  nearer  than  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  the  rows,  and  two  feet  row  from 
row ;  they  fhould  be  planted  fix  inches  deep  at  leaft, 
efpecially  the  ftrong  roots  :  they  delight  in  a  light 
foil,  not  too  wet,  nor  very  full  of  dung ;  therefore, 
if  any  dung  is  laid  upon  the  borders  where  they  are 
planted,  it  fhould  be  buried  pretty  deep,  fo  as  to  be 
two  or  three  inches  below  the  roots. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  forts  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  they  were  brought  into 
the  European  gardens.  The  ninth  has  been  many 
years  an  inhabitant,  where  it  has  been  ufually  titled 
Corona  Regalis.  This  has  a  tuberofe  root,  from  which 
arife  in  the  autumn  fix  or  eight  obtufe  leaves,  near 
five  inches  long  and  two  broad  toward  the  top,  grow¬ 
ing  narrower  at  their  bafe,  and  are  crenated  on  their 
borders,  lying  flat  on  the  ground  ;  thefe  continue  all 
the  winter  :  in  the  fpring  arifes  the  flower-ftalk  in  the 
center  of  the  leaves,  about  fix  inches  high,  naked  at 
the  bottom ;  but  the  upper  part  is  furrounded  by 
bell-fhaped  flowers,  compofed  of  fix  greenifh  petals, 
with  an  oval  germen  fituate  at  the  bottom,  furrounded 
by  fix  ftamina,  fupporting  a  triangular  ftyle,  crowned 
by  a  trifid  ftigma;  the  germen  afterwards  becomes  a 
roundifh  capfule,  but  rarely  perfects  feeds  in  England. 
This  flowers  in  April,  and  the  leaves  decay  in  June. 
The  fecond  fort  I  raifed  from  feeds,  which  were  fent 
me  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  the  root  of  this  is 
like  that  of  the  ninth  fort,  but  the  leaves  are  more 
than  afoot  long,  broad  at  their  bafe,  but  are  narrowed 
to  the  top,  where  they  end  in  acute  points  ;  the  flower- 
ftalk  rifes  rather  higher  than  that  of  the  ninth,  but 
the  flowers  are  of  the  fame  fhape  and  colour :  this 
feldom  flowers  till  Auguft.  The  roots  of  this  fort 
were  ftolen  out  of  the  Chelfea  garden  the  following 
fpring  after  it  had  flowered,  and  were  fold  to  fome 
perfons  whofe  love  for  rare  plants  exceeded  their  ho- 
nefty. 

FRITILLARIA  CRASSA.  See  Asclepias. 

FRONDOSE  [frondofus,  Lat.~\  full  of  leaves, 
or  (hoots. 

FROST  may  be  defined  to  be  an  exceflive  cold  (late 
of  the  weather,  whereby  the  motion  and  fluidity  of 
the  liquors  are  fufpended  ;  or,  it  is  that  ftate  of  the 
air,  &c.  whereby  fluids  are  converted  into  ice. 

By  froft  metals  contract,  or  are  fhortened.  Monf. 
Auzout  found  by  an  experiment,  that  an  iron  tube 
twelve  feet  long,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  air  in  a 
frofty  night,  loft  two  lines  of  its  length;  but  this  may 
be  fuppoled  to  be  wholly  the  effect  of  cold. 

On  the  contrary,  froft  does  not  contract  fluids,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  fwells  or  dilates  them  near  one 
tenth  of  their  bulk. 

Mr.  Boyle  gives  us  feveral  experiments  of  vefiels  made 
o(  metais  exceeding  thick  and  ftrong,  which  being 
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filled  with  water,  clofe  (topped,  and  expofed  to  the 
cold,  the  water,  being  expanded  by  freezing,  and  not 
finding  either  room  or  vent,  burft  the  vefiels. 

A  ftrong  barrel  of  a  gun,  with  water  in  it,  beinp-  (W 
ped  clofe,  and  frozen,  was  rent  the  whole  length; 
and  a  fmall  brafs  vefifel,  five  inches  deep,  and  two  in 
diameter,  filled  with  water,  &c.  and  frozen,  lifted 
up  its  lid,  which  was  prefied  with  a  weight  of  fifty-fix 
pounds. 

There  are  alfo  related  many  remarkable  effe&s  of 
froft  on  vegetables.  Morery,  Hift.  de  France,  fayS. 
That  trees  are  frequently  fcorched  and  burnt  up 
with  froft,  as  with  the  moft  excefiive  heat,  and  that 
even  in  fo  warm  a  climate  as  Provence. 

Mr.  Bobart  relates,  That  in  the  great  froft  anno 
1683,  Oaks,  Allies,  Walnut-trees,  &c.  were  infera¬ 
bly  fplit  and  cleft,  fo  as  they  might  be  feen  through 
and  this  too  with  terrible  noifes  like  the  explofion  of 
fire  arms  ;  that  the  clifts  were  not  only  in  the  bodies  i 
but  continued  to  the  larger  boughs,  roots,  &c. 
Philof.  Tranfadt.  N°  105. 

Dr.  Derham  fays,  That  the  froft  in  1708,  was  re¬ 
markable  through  the  greateft  part  of  Europe;  and; 
the  greateft  in  degree,  if  not  the  moft  univerlal,  in  the 
memory  of  man  ;  that  it  extended  throughout  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Italy,  &c.  but 
was  Large  felt  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  All  the 
Orange-trees  and  Olives  in  Italy,  Provence,  &c.  and 
all  the  Walnut-trees  throughout  France,  with  an  in¬ 
finity  of  other  trees,  perifhed  by  the  froft. 

Monf.  Gouteron  fays,  They  had  a  gangrene  on  them, 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  effedt  of  a  corrofive  fait, 
which  corrupted  and  deftroyed  their  texture.  He  adds,' 
That  there  is  fo  much  refemblance  between  the  gan¬ 
grene  befalling  plants  through  froft,  and  that  which 
the  parts  of  animals  are  liable  to,  that  they  mufthave 
fome  analogous  caufe.  Corrofive  humours  bum  the 
parts  of  animals,  and  the  aereal  nitre,  condenfed,  has 
the  fame  effedts  on  the  parts  of  plants.  Me  moires  de 
1’  Academie  Royale  de  Sciences,  an.  1 709. 

Dr.  Derham  fays,  That  the  greateft  fufferers  in  the 
animal  kingdom  were  birds  and  infects,  but  vegeta¬ 
bles  were  much  the  greateft  fufferers ;  that  few  of  the 
tender  forts  of  vegetables  efeKped  the  feverity  of  the 
froft ;  Bays,  Laurels,  Rofemary,  Cyprefs,  Alaternufes* 
Phillyreas,  Arbutufes,  Lauruftinufes,  and  even  Furz, 
with  moft  fort  of  the  frutefcent  herbs,  as  Lavenders, 
Abrotanums,  Rue,  Thyme,  &c.  were  generally  de- , 
ftroyed.  He  adds,  that  the  fap  of  the  finer  wall- 
fruit  was  fo  congealed  and  deftroyed,  that  it  ftagnat-  i 
ed  in  the  limbs  and  branches,  and  produced  difor- ; 
ders  like  to  chilblains  in  human  bodies,  which  would  i 
turn  to  mortifications  in  many  parts  of  the  trees; 
that  the  very  buds  of  the  finer  trees,  both  in  the  leaf,  j 
buds,  and  bloftom  buds,  were  quite  killed,  and  dried 
into  a  farinacious  matter. 

Dr.  Derham  relates  it  as  a  common  obfervation, 
That  vegetables  differed  more  from  the  fun  than  from 
the  froft,  in  that  the  lun-fhine,  melting  the  fnow, 
and  opening  the  ground,  left  it  more  expofed  to  the 
rigour  of  the  enduing  night.  It  was  likewife  obferved, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  That  the  calamities 
which  befel  trees,  arofe  not  purely  from  their  being  ; 
frozen,  but  principally  from  the  winds  ihaking  and 
rocking  them  when  they  are  frozen,  which  rent  and 
parted  their  fibres.  Philof.  Tranfadt.  N°  324. 

Hoar  froft,  or  white  froft,  is  the  dew  frozen,  orl 
congealed  early  in  cold  mornings,  chiefly  in  autumn.* 
This  (as  Mr.  Regis  obferves)  is  an  aftemblage  of  little* 
parcels  of  ice  or  cryftals,  which  are  of  various  figures, | 
according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  vapours  which  meet, 
and  are  condenfed  by  cold. 

Dew  is,  to  all  appearance,  the  matter  of  hoar  froft* 
though  many  of  the  Cartefians  fuppofe  it  to  be  formed 
of  a  cloud,  and  either  congealed  in  the  cloud,  and  fo 
let  fall,  or  ready  to  be  congealed  as  foon  as  it  arrives^ 
at  the  earth. 

In  the  year  1 728-9,  there  was  a  remakable  froft,  whichl 
continued  (or  fome  months,  and  deftroyed  a  groan 
number  of  trees  and  plants  in  feveral  part>  of  Europe,! 

a  brief! 
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brief  account  of  which  may  not  be  improper  to  be 

rhe  autumn  began  with  cold  north  and  eaft:  winds, 
nd  early  in  November  the  nights  were  generally 
roily,  though  the  froft  did  not  enter'  the  ground 
leepVr  than  the  fun  thawed  the  following  day  j  but  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  November  the  winds  blew  extremely 
from  the  north,  which  was  fucceeded  by  a  great 
now,  which  fell  in  fuch  quantities  in  one  night,  as  to 
)reak  oft' large  arms,  as  alfo  the  tops  of  many  Ever- 
Teen-trees,  on  which  it  lodged.  After  the  fnow  had 
alien,  it  began  to  freeze  again,  the  wind  continuing  to 
>low  from  the  north  •,  the  days  were  dark  and  cloudy 
or  fome  time,  but  afterwards  it  cleared  up,  and  the 
un  appeared  almoft  every  day,  which  melted  the  lnow 
vhere  expofed  to  it,  whereby  the  froft  penetrated  deeper 
nto  the  ground.  It  was  obfervable,  that,  during  thefe 
lear  days,  a  great  mill  or  vapour,  appeared  in  the 
venings,  floating  near  the  furface  of  the  ground  un- 
il  the  cold  of  the  night  came  on,  when  it  was  fuddenly 
:ondenfed,  and  disappeared.  About  the  8th  of  De- 
:ember,  the  nights  were  extremely  cold  *  the  fpirits  in 
he  thermomoter  fell  1 8  degrees  below  the  freezing 
joint,  and  on  the  10th  of  the  fame  month  the  froft 
vas  as  fevere  as  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of 
nan ;  the  fpirits  of  the  thermometer  fell  to  20  de¬ 
crees  below  the  freezing  point.  At  this  time  vaft 
lumbers  of  Lauruftinufes,  Phillyreas,  Alaternufes, 
Elofemary,  Arbutus,  and  other  Evergreen-trees  and 
brubs  began  to  fuffer ;  efpecially  fuch  as  had  been 
rimmed  up  to  heads  with  naked  ftems,  or  had  been 
dipped  late  in  autumn.  At  this  time  alfo  there  were 
?reat  numbers  of  large  deciduous  trees  difbarked  by 
be  froft,  as  Pear-trees,  Plane-trees,  Walnut-trees, 
vith  many  other  forts,  and  it  was  chiefly  on  the  weft 
md  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  trees,  that  the  bark  came 


.bout  the  middle  of  December  the  froft  abated  of 
s  intenfenefs,  and  feemed  to  be  at  a  ftand  till  the  2-3  d 
f  the  fame  month,  when  the  wind  blew  extremely 
larp  and  cold  from  the  eaft,  and  the  froft  increafed 
?ain,  continuing  very  Sharp  till  the  28  th  day,  when 
Tegan  to  abate  again,  and  feemed  to  be  going  off, 
le  wind  changing  to  the  fouth  *,  but  it  did  not  c®n- 
nue  long  in  this  point,  before  it  changed  to  the  eaft 
gain,  and  the  froft  returned,  though  it  was  not  fo 
iolent  as  before. 

Llius  the  weather  continued  for  the  moft  part  frofty, 
ill  the  middle  of  March,  with  a  few  intervals  of  mild 
readier,  which  brought  forward  fome  of  the  early 
lowers  *,  but  the  cold  returning,  foon  deftroyed  them  : 
b  that  thofe  plants  which  ufually  flower  in  January 
md  February,  did  not  this  year  appear  till  March, 
md  before  they  were  fully  blown,  were  cut  off  by  the 
foil ;  of  this  number  were  all  the  Spring  Crocufes, 
rfepaticas,  Perfian  Irifes,  Black  Flellebores,  Meze- 
reons,  with  fome  others. 

The  Cauliflower  plants,  which  were  .planted  out  of 
;he  beds  in  the  open  ground,  during  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  froft,  were  moft  of  them  deftroyed,  or  fo 
much  cut,  that  they  loft  moft  of  their  leaves ;  the  ear¬ 
ly  Beans  and  Peas  were  moft  of  them  killed,  and  many 
fruit  and  foreft  trees,  which  had -been  lately  removed, 
were  quite  deftroyed.  The  lofs  was  very  great  to 
fome  curious  perfons,  who  had  been  many  years  en¬ 
deavouring  to  naturalize  great  numbers  of  exotic 
trees  and  fhrubs,  abundance  of  which  were  either  to¬ 
tally  killed,  or  deftroyed  to  the  furface  of  the  ground  , 
amongft  this  number  there  were  many  forts  deftroyed, 
which  had  endured  the  open  air  many  years,  without 
receiving  the  leaft  injury  from  the  cold,  fuch  as  Paflion 
Flowers,  Cork-trees,  Ciftufes,  Rofemary,  StGechas, 
Sage,  Maftich,  and  fome  others.  In  fome  places  the 
young  Afh  and  Walnut-trees  were  killed  *,  but  when 
the  froft  went  off,  there  appeared  to  have  been  much 
more  damage  done  in  the  gardens,  than  there  really 
was,  which  occaftoned  many  people  to  dig  up  and  de- 
ftroy  large  quantities  of  trees  and  fhrubs,  which  they 
fuppofed  were  killed  ;  whereas  thofe  who  had  more 
.  patience,  and  buffered  them  to  remain,  fared  better  * 
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for  great  numbers  of  them  fhot  out  again,  fome  from 
their  ftems  and  branches,  and  others  from  their  roots, 
the  following  fummer. 

Nor  was  the  froft  more  fevere  in  England,  than  id 
other  parts  of  Europe  •,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  com- 
parifon,  favourable ;  for  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France,  the  Olives,  Myrtles,  Ciftufes,  Alaternufes, 
and  feveral  other  trees  and  fhrubs,  which  grow 
there  almoft  fpontaneoufly,  were  either  deftroyed,  or 
at  leaft  were  killed  to  their  roots ;  and  about  Paris,  and 
the  northern  parrs  of  France,  the  buds  of  their  fruit- 
trees  were  deftroyed,  although  they  remained  clofed, 
fo  that  there  werevery  few  bloffoms  which  opened  that 
fpring.  The  Fig-trees  were  in  feveral  parts  of  France 
quite  killed,  and  in  England  their  tender  branches 
were  deftroyed,  fo  that  there  was  very  little  fruit  on 
thofe  trees  the  following  fummer,  except  where  they 
were  protedled  from  the  froft. 

In  Holland  the  Pines  and  Firs,  with  feveral  other 
trees,  which  are  natives  of  cold  countries,  were  great¬ 
ly  injured  by  the  cold  •,  and  moft  of  the  trees  and 
fhrubs,  which  were  brought  from  Italy,  Spain,  or  the 
fouth  parts  of  France,  which  had  been  planted  in  the 
full  ground,  in  that  country,  were  entirely  killed, 
though  many  other  forts,  which  had  been  brought 
from  Virginia  and  Carolina,  efcaped  very  well  in  the 
fame  gardens *  but  the  perfon  who  buffered  moft  in 
that  country,  was  the  learned  Dr.  Boerhaave,  who  had 
been  feveral  years  endeavouring  to  naturalize  as  many 
exotic  trees  and  fhrubs  as  he  could  pofiibly  obtain 
from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  great  numbers  of 
which  were  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  froft  this  winter. 

In  fome  parts  of  Scotland  they  not  only  loft  many  of 
their  curious  flowers,  plants,  and  trees,  but  great 
numbers  of  flieep,  and  other  cattle,  were  buried 
under  the  fnow,  where  they  per ilbed;  arid  many  poor 
people,  who  went  to  look  after  their  cattle,  were 
equal  fufferers  with  them,  being  buried  in  the  fnow, 
which  in  fome  places  fell  eight  or  nine  feet  deep  in 
one  night. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  thermometers,  when  that 
kind  of  hovering  lambent  fog  arifes  (either  mornings 
or  evenings)  which  frequently  betokens  fair  weather,, 
that  the  air,  which  in  the  preceding  day  was  much 
warmer,  has,  upon  the  abi'ence  of  the  fun  become 
many  degrees  cooler  than  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
which  being  near  1500  times  denfer  than  the  air,  can¬ 
not  be  fo  foon  affe&ed  with  the  alteration  of  heat  and 
cold  *,  whence  it  is  probable,  that  thofe  vapours  which 
are  raifed  by  the  warmth  of  the  earth,  are  by  the  cooler 
air  foon  condenfed  into  a  vifible  form.  T  he  fame 
difference  has  been  obferved  between  the  coolnefs  of 
the  air,  and  the  warmth  of  water  in  a  pond,  by  put¬ 
ting  a  thermometer,  which  hung  all  night  in  the  open 
air  in  fummer  time,  into  the  water,  juft  before  the 
riftng  of  the  fun,  when  the  like  reek,  or  fog,  was 
riflng  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 

In  the  year  1739-40,  We  had  another  fevere  winter, 
which  did  great  mifchief  to  the  gardens,  fields,  and 
woods,  the  effedls  of  which  are  yet,  and  will  be  many 
years,  felt  in  Europe.  Some  particulars  of  thefe 
depredations,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unacceptable  to 
the  reader,  if  they  are  here  mentioned. 

The  wind  fet  in  blowing  from  the  north  and  north- 
eafl,  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  continued  to 
blow  from  the  fame  quarter,  with  little  variation,  up¬ 
ward  of  fix  months.  Early  in  November,  there  was  a 
continued  fharp  froft  for  nine  days,  in  which  time 
the  ice  upon  large  ponds,  and  other  Handing  waters* 
was  frozen  fo  hard  as  to  bear  perfons  who  fkated  there¬ 
on  •,  but  toward  the  end  of  November  the  froft  abated, 
and  there  was  little  more  than  flight  morning  frofts 
until  Chriftm&s  day,  when  it  froze  pretty  hard  that 
morning,  and  continued  every  morning  fo  to  do  *  but 
on  the  28th  day  of  December,  the  wind  blew  with 
great  ftrength  from  the  north-eaft,  and  brought  ort 
Severe  cold&;  that  night  the  froft  penetrated  very  deep 
into  the  ground,  and  the  next  day,  viz.  the  29th,  the 
wind  changed  to  the  fouthward  of  the  eaft,  and  blew 
with  great°  fury  *  the  thermometer  fell  this  day  to 
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‘twenty-five  degrees  below  froft ;  in  the  morning  Tome 
little  fnow  fell,  but  the  violence  of  the  wind  carried 
it  off;  but  cold  ftill  increafing,  the  waters  were  all 
frozen  over,  and  that  day  it  was  fo  intenfe,  as  to 
freeze  the  water  of  the  river,  which  was  raifed  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  into  ice,  before  it  fell  down  again. 
The  wind  continued  to  blow  with  the  fame  loice,  and 
from  the  fame  quarter,  all  the  30th  day,  the  cold 
ftill  increafing,  fo  that  at  this  time  the  froft  penetrated 
into  moft  of  the  green-houfes  in  England,  but  efpe- 
cially  into  all  thole  whofe  fronts  had  the  lean:  incli¬ 
nation  to  the  eaft  •,  and  fuch  of  them  as  fronted  the 
fouth-weft  efcaped  belt,  where  the  back  walls  were  ol 
a  fufficient  thicknefs  to  keep  out  the  froft ;  the  Ipints 
in  the  thermometer  fell  in  the  night  of  the  30th  day 
to  thirty-two  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  whic  1 
was  lower  than  it  had  been  known  in  England  be¬ 
fore  ;  the  violence  of  the  wind  made  it  very  trouble- 
foriie  fof  perfons  of  the  moft  robuft  conftitutions  to 
be  abroad,  and  this  alfo  caufed  the  froft  to  penetrate 
through  thick  walls,  and  in  the  fpace  of  two  days, 
the  Evergreen-trees  and  fhrubs  appealed  as  if  they  had 
been  fcorched  by  fire,  fo  that  they  feemed  to  have  no 
life ;  the  only  trees  of  all  the  forts  of  Evergreens 
which  retained  their  verdure  at  this  time,  weie  the 
Portugal  Laurel,  Savin,  and  fhrubby  Hartwood  ; 
thefe  in  the  midft  of  this  fevere  froft  remained  un¬ 
hurt,  when  all  the  others  were  as  brown  as  if  they 
had  been  dead  a  year ;  and  it  was  very  late  in  the 
fpring,  before  any  of  them  refumed  their  ufual  ver¬ 
dure  T  during  thefe  fevere  days  there  had  but  little 
fnow  fallen,  fo  that  the  froft  penetrated  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  deftroyed  the  roots  of  great  part  of  the 
vegetables,  where  they  were  not  well  fecured;  the 
Artichoke  roots  were  moft  of  them  killed  in  all  the 
kitchen-gardens,  fome  few  only  efcaped,  thefe  were 
fuch  as  were  not  intended  to  be  preferved.  A  Angle 
row  of  thefe  roots,  which  were  growing  in  a  place 
where  a  great  quantity  of  dung  had  been  wheeled 
over  them,  whereby  the  ground  was  rendered  as  hard 
as  that  of  a  common  foot-way,  though  there  was  no 
covering  upon  thefe  roots,  yet  they  furvived  the  froft 
and  did  well ;  another  parcel  which  was  growing  near 
a  tan-yard,  where,  by  accident,  fome  tan  had  been 
thrown,  were  preferved,  fo  that  from  fome  of  thefe 
accidents  we  were  fo  lucky  as  to  retrieve  the  good 
kind  of  Artichoke,  which  the  Englilh  gardens  were 
fo  famous  for  being  flocked  with. 

By  the  fharp  piercing  winds  the  Grafs  was  almoft  to¬ 
tally  burned  up,  fo  that  there  was  not  the  leaft  ver¬ 
dure  to  be  feen  in  the  fields,  and  in  many  places  the 
fweeteft  and  beft  kinds  of  the  herbage  were  entirely 
killed,  fo  that  there  remained  only  the  ftrong  rough 
kinds  of  grafs,  whereby  the  paftures  were  in  general 
much  damaged;  but  on  the  31ft  day  in  the  evening, 
the  wind  being  much  abated,  the  feverity  of  the  froft 
was  not  fo  great,  and  there  feemed  an  appearance  of 
a  thaw  on  the.  firft  and  fecond  of  January,  but  on  the 
third  in  the  evening  the  froft  fet  in  again  with  great 
violence ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  January  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  thermometer  was  fallen  one  degree  lower 
than  it  had  been  before.  The  fame  morning  there 
was  the  greateft  hoary  froft  which  had  been  feen,  the 
Woods,  trees,  and  hedges,  appeared  as  if  they  had 
been  covered  with  fnow ;  and  although  there  was  no 
wind  ftirring,  yet  the  air  was  fo  fharp  and  penetrating, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  endure  the  cold,  even  with 
great  exercife. 

The  timber-trees  fuffered  greatly  that  morning,  ef- 
pecially  the  Oaks,  which  were  fplit  with  great  vio¬ 
lence  ;  and  the  noife  in  the  woods  that  morning,  re- 
fembled  that  of  great  branches  breaking  down  in 
every  part  of  the  woods,  and  when  heard  at  a  dif- 
tance,  like  the  firing  of  guns.  This  was  little  at¬ 
tended  to  at  the  time,  but  the  timber  which  has  been 
fince  fallen,  fufficiently  proves  the  great  damage 
which  the  woods  then  fuftained ;  nor  was  it  here  the 
calamity  flopped,  for  the  Oaks  in  general  had  re¬ 
ceived  fo  much  injury  from  the  froft,  as  to  occafion 
fuch  a  weaknefs  and  diftemper  among  them,  that  the 
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following  fpring  they  wer'e  infefted  with  infecis  to 
fuch  a  degree,  as  that  their  leaves  were  eaten  and  en¬ 
tirely  deftroyed  by  them  ;  fo  that  at  Midfummer  the 
trees  were  as  naked  as  if  it  had  been  the  beginning 
of  April ;  and  this  diftemper  continued  for  two  years 
after,  almoft  as  bad  as  at  firft,  and  has  leiTened  by 
degrees,  as  the  trees  have  recovered  their  flrength ; 
and  where  the  trees  were  old  and  weak,  they  have 
not  yet  gotten  the  better  of  this  diftemper. 

The  herbage  was  alfo  fo  much  weakened  by  the  fe¬ 
verity  of  the  froft,  as  not  to  be  able  to  refill  the  at¬ 
tack  made  upon  it  by  infedls,  fo  that  innumerable 
quantities  of  them  were  difeovered  in  the. paftures  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  beginning  firft  in  the  northern 
countries,  and  afterward  fpreading  to  the  foutH ;  and 
thefe  infedls  in  many  places  were  fo  numerous,  as  to 
deftroy  the  fward  of  Grafs,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
diftemper  which  fo  long  raged  among  the  cattle  may- 
have  been  owing  to  this  caufe ;  for  wherever  the  dif¬ 
temper  fpread,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  numbers  of 
thefe  infects  have  harboured  about  the  roots  of  the 
Grafs :  and  as  a  farther  proof  of  this,  it  has  con- 
ftantly  been  remarked,  that,  when  thefe  grubs  are 
changed  into  a  fort  of  beetle,  and  take  their  flight 
(which  is  commonly  about  the  beginning  of  May,) 
the  diftemper  ceafes ;  and  when  thefe  beetles  have 
depofited  their  eggs  in  autumn,  the  diftemper  has 
raged  again.  Another  remark  has  been  made,  that 
thefe  beetles  always  chufe  to  depofit  their  eggs  not 
at  a  great  diftance  from  rivers,  or  large  pieces  of 
■Water,  and  in  fuch  places  the  cattle  have  been  moll 
attacked.  There  might  be  many  other  circumftances 
mentioned  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  as  alfo  the  fe- 
veral  experiments  which  have  been  made  by  fome  of 
the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
which  are  fufficient  to  prove,  that  the  diftemper  was 
not  infectious,  nor  can  be  communicated  by  the 
cattle,  notwithftanding  it  has  been  treated  as  fuch  in 
many  countries,  where  has  been  an  immenfe  lofs  to  the 
public  of  fuch  numbers  of  cattle  and  their  hides  •,  but 
this  may  require  a  particular  treatife,  therefore  I  Ihall 
not  enlarge  farther  on  this  head  at  prefent. 

The  froft  ftill  continued  very  hard  till  toward  the 
end  of  January,  but  not  fo  violent  as  at  the  beginning; 
for  had  the  wind  continued  to  blow  with  fo  much 
force  as  it  had  done  the  three  firft  days  of  the  froft, 
for  any  confiderable  time  longer,  there  would  have 
been  few  vegetables  able  to  have  refilled  the  cold, 
nor  would  the  animal  kingdom  have  fared  much 
better ;  for  the  cold  was  fo  intenfe  during  thofe  few 
days,  as  to  kill  ieveral  of  the  weaker  fort  of  cattle, 
where  they  were  much  expofed  to  the  wind. 

The  Walnut-trees,  Alh,  and  feveral  other  trees,  had 
moft  of  their  ffioots  of  the  former  year  deftroyed, 
which  caufed  them  to  be  very  late  before  they  put  out 
their  new  ffioots  the  following  fpring,  and  thefe  ffioots 
were  produced  from  the  two  and  three  years  branches. 
The  Fig-trees  in  many  places  were  killed  almoft  to 
the  ground,  efpecially  thofe  which  were  growing 
againll  the  bell  afpeCled  walls,  for  thofe  on  the  north 
and  north-weft  afpeCts,  as  alfo  the  old  ftandard  Fig- 
trees  efcaped  better ;  but  all  thofe  ftools  and  layers  ol 
thefe  trees,  which  were  growing  in  the  nurfery-gar- 
dens,  were  fo  much  injured  by  the  froft,  as  not  to  be 
recovered  under  three  years,  during  which  time  there 
were  fcarce  any  of  thefe  plants  tQ.be  fold.  The  layers 
of  Vines,  as  alfo  of  the  Oriental  Plane-tree,  in  the 
nurferies,  were  likewife  killed  to  the  ground,  and  the' 
old  ftools  fo  much  injured,  that  they  had  better  have 
been  dug  up  and  thrown  away,  than  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  them-,  for  in  ten  years  after  they  did  not  recover 
their  former  vigour,  making  their  fhoots  fo  late  in 
the  fummer,  that  their  wood  had  not  time  to  harden, 
and  the  firft  froft  in  autumn  frequently  killed  them 
half  way  to  the  ground. 

Many  other  deciduous  trees  were  equal  fufferers  by 
this  fevere  froft,  and  the  Evergreens  were  more  ge¬ 
nerally  injured,  and  abundance  of  them  killed.  The 
Pine  and  Pinafter  were  fo  much  hurt,  as  to  lofe  all, 
their  verdure,  and  in  lbme  places  the  young  plants  of 
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former  fort  were  entirely  killed.  The  Rofemary, 
avender,  Staechas,  Sage,  and  many  other  aromatic 

,lants  were  in  many  places  quite  deftroyed,  Io  na 

•  was  two  or  three  years  before  the  markets  could  be 
applied  with  thef'e ;  and  in  general  the  eiculent  plants 
/the  kitchen-gardens  were  killed,  lo  that  for  fome 
ll0nths  the  markets  were  not  fupplied  with  any 
uantity  of  garden  fluff.  The  flower-gardens  alio 
/re  meat  fufferers  bv  this  winter  ;  for  as  the  leafons 
or  fome  years  before  had  been  very  temperate,  few 
Zrfons  had  made  any  provifion  for  a  hard  winter;  and 
he  cold  letting  in  fo  very  intenie  at  the  beginning, 
he  mifehief  was  done  before  people  comd  be  plo¬ 
dded  with  covering.  ,  ,  r  ,, 

rhe  Wheat  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  efpec.ally 
n  the  open  common  fields,  was  very  much  hurt, 
,articularly  on  the  top  of  the  ridges,  where,  m  fe- 
yeral  places  there  were  broad  naked  ipaces  on  the 
niddle  of  the  ridges,  which  in  the  fprrng  appeared 
ike  fo  many  foot-paths.  And  as  the  fprrng .following 
vas  very  dry,  and  the  wind  continuing  to  blow  from 
he  north  and  eaft ;  thefe  piercing  winds  entered  the 
mound,  which  had  been  lootened  by  the  troll,  and 
fried  up  the  tender  roots  of  the  Corn,  to  the  great 
meiudice  of  it ;  but  fome  of  the  more  expert  farmers, 
;Vho  rolled  their  Wheat  after  the  froft  was  over  were 
well  repaid  by  the  great  crops  which  their  land  pro 

iuced  them.  .  ,  "  .  , 

Were  I  to  enter  into  all  the  particulars  of  the  damag 
fuftained  by  this  fevere  froft  in  the  gardens  and  fields, 
it  would  fwell  this  work  beyond  the  limits  intended ; 
fo  I  hope,  on  the  other  hand,  I  fhall  not  be  con¬ 
demned  for  having  inferted  thus  much,  flnee,  by  the 
mention  of  thefe  things,  perfons  may  be  mftrua  d 
how  to  fave  many  of  their  valuable  plants  in  future 
winters,  as  alfo  what  forts  are  more  liable  to  danger 

>m  frofts  than  others.  .  .  . 

LJCTIFEROUS  [fruftifer,  Lat.]  fruit-bearing, 

fitful. 

JCTUS.  See  Fruit. 

j  i  T  is  the  produdtion  of  a  tree  or  plant,  for  the 
opagation  or  multiplication  of  its  kind ;  in  which 
ife  fruit  includes  all  kinds  of  feeds,  with  their  fur¬ 
ore,  &c.  botanifts  ufe  it  to  figmfy  properly,  that 
rt  of  a  plant  wherein  the  feed  is  contained,  ^  which 
s  Latins  call  Fructus,  and  the  Greeks  Karris. 
he  fruit  of  fome  plants  are  produced  iingly,  as  are 
eir  flowers,  and  fometimes  they  are  produced  in 
ufters,  as  in  mod  fruit-trees,  which  are  alfo  flel  y, 
it  in  many  plants  they  are  dry. 
he  word  fruit  is  alfo  ufed  to  figmfy  an  aflemblage 

•  feeds  in  a  plant ;  as  in  a  Pea,  Bean,  Ranunculus 
c.  and  in  its  general  fignification,  for  all  kinds  o 
rain,  whether  naked,  or  inclofed  in  cover,  capfula, 

•  pod,  whether  bony,  flefhy,  fkmny,  membranous, 

r  the  like.  „  ,  , 

ruit  is  the  product  or  refult  of  the  flower,  or  that 
>r  whofe  production,  nutrition,  &c.  the  flower  is  m- 

:nded.  .  „ 

'he  ftrudture  and  parts  of  different  fruits  are  different 

1  fome  things,  but  in  all  the  fpecies  the  eflential 
arts  of  the  fruit  appear  to  be  only  continuations  01 
xpanfions  of  thole  which  are  feen  in  the  other  parts  of 
he  tree. 

)r.  Beale  fuggefts  fome  very  good  reafons  for  a  di- 
eft  communication  between  the  remoteft  parts  of  the 
ree  and  the  fruit  •  fo  that  the  fame  fibres  which  con- 
litute  the  root,  trunk,  and  boughs,  are  extended  into 
he  very  fruit. 

Thus,  if  you  cut  open  an  Apple  tranfverfly,  you  will 
ind  it  to  confift  chiefly  of  four  parts,  viz.  ill,  a  .fkin, 
nr  cortex,  which  is  only  a  produftion  of  the  fkin  or 
outer  bark  of  the  tree.  2dly,  A  parenchyma  or  pulp, 
which  is  an  expanfion  and  intumefcence  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  tree.  3 clly.  The  fibres,  or  ramifications 
of  the  woody  part  of  the  tree.  4thly,  ft  he  core, 
which  is  the  produce  of  the  pith,  or  medulla  of  the 
plant,  indurated  or  ftrengthened  by  twigs,  of  the 
wood  and  fibres  inofculated  therewith,  f  his  ferves 
to  furnilh  a  cell,  or  lodge,  for  the  kernels,  filtrates 
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the  juice  of  the  parenchyma,  and  conveys  it  thus  pre¬ 
pared  to  the  kernel. 

Of  the  fibres,  authors  generally  reckon  fifteen 
branches,  of  which  ten  penetrate  the  parenchyma, 
and  incline  to  the  bafis  of  the  flower  ;  the  other  five 
afeend  more  particularly  from  the  pedicle  or  ftalk, 
and  meet  with  the  former  at  the  bale  of  the  flower, 
to  which  branches  the  capfulae,  or  coats  of  the  ker¬ 
nels  are  faftened. 

Thefe  branches  being  firft  extended  through  the  pa¬ 
renchyma  to  the  flower,  furnifh  the  neceffaiy  matter 
for  the  vegetation  of  it ;  but  as  the  fruit  increafes,  it 
intercepts  the  aliment,  and  thus  the  flower  is  ftarv  ed, 

and  falls  off.  . 

In  a  Pear  there  are  five  parts  to  be  diftinguuned,  viz. 
the  fkin,  parenchyma,  ramification,  kernel,  and  ace- 
tarium. 

The  three  firft  parts  are  common  to  the  Apple.  I  he 
kernel,  obferved  chiefly  in  Choke  Pears,  or  Breaking 
Pears,  is  a  congeries  of  ftrong  corpufcles,  that  are 
difperfed  throughout  the  whole  parenchyma,  but  in 
the  greateft  plenty,  and  clofeft  together  about  the 
center,  or  acetarium ;  it  is  formed  of  the  ftony  or 
calculous  part  of  the  nutritious  juice.  . 

The  acetarium  is  a  fubftance  of  a  tart  acid  tafte,  of  a 
globular  figure,  inclofed  in  an  aflemblage  of  feveral 
of  the  ftony  parts  before-mentioned. 

In  a  Plumb,  Cherry,  &c.  there  are  four  parts,  viz. 
a  coat,  parenchyma,  ramification,  and  nucleus,  or 
ftone.  The  ftone  confifts  of  two  very  different  parts; 
the  external  or  harder  part,  called  the  ftone,  or  flie  , 
is  a  concretion  of  the  ftony,  or  calculous  parts  of  the 
nutritious  juice,  like  the  kernel  in  Pears,  within  it. 
The  inner,  called  the  kernel,  is  foft,  tender,  and 
light,  being  derived  from  the  pith,  or  medulla  of 
the  tree  by  feminal  branches,  which  penetrate  the 
bafe  of  the  kernel. 

The  nut,  or  acorn,  confifts  of  a  Ihell,  cortex,  and 
medulla ;  the  Ihell  confifts  of  a  coat  and  parenchyma, 
derived  from  the  bark  and  wood  of  a  tree. 

The  cortex  confifts  of  an  inner  and  outer  part,  the 
firft  is  a  duplicature  of  the  inner  tunic  of  the  Ihell ; 
the  fecond  is  a  mofly  fubftance,  derived  from  the  fame 
fource  as  the  parenchyma  of  the  Ihell.  But  authors 
are  not  agreed,  whether  the  medulla,  or  pulp  of  the 
kernel  does  arife  from  the  pith  of  the  tree,  or  the 
cortical  part  thereof. 

Berries,  as  the  Grape,  &c.  contain  (belides  three  ge- 
neral  parts,  viz.  coat,  parenchyma,  and  ramification) 
grains  of  a  ftony  nature,  to  do  the  offices  of  feeds. 
Fruits  in  general  are  ferviceable  in  guarding,  prefer- 
ving,  and  feeding  the  inclofed  feed,  in  filtrating  the 
coarfer  more  earthy,  and  ftrong  parts  of  the  nutritious 
juice  of  the  plant,  and  retaining  it  to  themfelves, 
fending  none  but  the  moft  pure,  elaborated,  and  fpi- 
rituous  parts  to  the  feed,  for  the  fupport  and  growth 
of  the  tender  delicate  embryo  or  plantule,  which  is 

therein  contained. 

FRUMENTACEOUS  [Frumentaceous,  Lat.] 
a  term  applied  by  botanifts  to  all  fuch  plants  as  have 
a  conformity  with^Vheat  (called  in  A<z/zwFiumentum,) 
in  refpedt  either  of  their  fruits,  leaves,  ears,  or  the 

hke.  „  „ 

FRUMENTUM  INDICUM.  See  Zea. 
FRUTEX,  a  Ihrub;  a  vegetable  of  a  genus  be¬ 
tween  a  tree  and  an  herb,  but  of  a  woody  fubftance. 
It  is  pretty  difficult  to  determine  wherein  moft  of  the 
writers  on  gardening  and  agriculture  have  made  the 
diftindtion  between  trees  and  ffirubs,  or  where  to  fix 
the  difference  or  boundary,  between  tne  trees  and 
fhrubs,  to  fay  where  one  ends,  and  the  other  begins, 
for  that  cannot  be  determined  by  their  growth  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  bell  definition  which  can  be  made  or  a  Ihrub, 
to  diftino-uifh  it  from  a  tree,  is  its  fending  forth  many 
Hems  from  the  roots,  whereas  the  trees  have  a  Angle 

trunk  or  body. 

FRUTEX  PAVONIUS.  See  Poinciana. 
FRUTICOSE  [Fruticofus,  Lat.  Ihrubby,]  are 
thofe  plants  which  are  of  a  hard  woody  fubftance,  and 

do  not  rife  to  the  height  of  trees. 

5  U  FUCHSIA. 
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FUCHSIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  14.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
1097.  This  plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plumier, 
who  difcovered  it  in  America,  in  honour  of  the  me- 
•  mory  of  Leonard  Fuchfius,  a  learned  botanift. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  no  empalement ;  it  hath  one  petal , 
with  a  clofed  tube,  which  is  flightly  cut  into  eight  parts 
at  the  brim ,  ending  in  acute  points  -,  it  hath  four  ftamina 
the  length  of  the  tube ,  which  are  terminated  by  obtufe 
fummits.  ‘The  oval  germcn  is  fituated  under  the  flower , 
fupporting  a  flngle  flyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The 
germcn  afterward  becomes  a  fucculent  berry  with  four  fur¬ 
rows,  having  four  cells ,  containing  feveral  fmall  oval 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fection  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourth  clafs,  intitled  Tetrandria  Monogy- 
nia,  the  flower  having  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  pre- 
fent,  viz. 

Fuchsia  {Triphylla.)  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1191.  Tbree-leaved 
Fuchfia.  Fuchfia  triphylla,  flore  coccineo.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  Three-leaved  Fuchfia  with  a  fcarlet  flower. 

This  plant  is  a  native  in  the  warmeft  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  it  was  difcovered  by  Father  Plumier,  in  fome  of 
the  French  Iflands  in  America,  and  was  fince  found  by 
the  late  Dr.  William  Houftoun,  at  Carthagena  in 
New  Spain,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  into 
England. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  in 
pots  filled  with  rich  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  other  feeds  from  warm  countries.  In  about  a  month 
or  fix  weeks  after  the  feeds  are  fo.wn,  the  plants  will 
begin  to  appear,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared 
from  weeds,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with  water  to 
promote  their  growth  •,  and  when  they  are  about  two 
inches  high,  they  ftiould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pot,  and 
feparated  carefully  ;  then  plant  each  into  a  fmall  pot 
filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunge  them  again  into 
a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  being  careful  to  fcreen 
them  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
after  which  time  they  muft  have  frefh  air  admitted  to 
them  every  day  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon,  and  fhould  be  frequently  watered.  As  the  fea- 
fon  advances  and  becomes  warm,  the  glafles  of  the 
hot-bed  ftiould  be  raifed  higher,  to  admit  a  greater 
ftiare  of  air  to  the  plants,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak ;  and  when  the  plants  are  grown  fo  tall  as  to 
reach  the  glafles,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  bark- 
ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed.  In  winter  thefe 
plants  require  to  be  kept  very  warm,  and  at  that  fea¬ 
fon  they  muft  not  have  much  water,  but  in  fummer 
it  muft  be  often  repeated. 

1  hefe  plants  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air 
in  this  country,  even  in  the  hotteft  part  of  the  year  •, 
therefore  they  ftiould  conftantly  remain  in  the  ftove, 
obierving  to  let  in  a  large  fhare  of  frefh  air  in  fum¬ 
mer,  but  in  winter  they  muft  be  kept  warm  ;  with 
this  management  the  plants  will  produce  their  flowers, 
and  make  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  ftove,  amongft 
other  tender  exotic  plants. 

F  U  M  A  R  I  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  760.  Tourn.  Inft.  R. 
H.  421.  tab.  237.  Fumatory  j  in  French,  Fumeterre. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empakment  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  two  equal 
leaves  placed  oppoflte.  The  flower  is  of  the  ringent 
kind ,  approaching  near  to  the  butterfly  flowers.  The  up¬ 
per  lip  is  plain,  obtufe ,  indented  at  the  top ,  and  reflexed  \ 
the  nebiarium  at  the  bafe  of  this  is  obtufe,  and  a  little  pro¬ 
minent.  The  under  lip  is  like  the  upper  in  all  its  parts, 
but  the  bafe  is  keel-Jhaped  •,  the  nebiarium  at  the  bafe  is 
lefs  prominent.  The  chaps  of  the  flower  is  four-cornered, 
obtufe,  and  perfectly  bifid  there  are  fix  equal  broad  fta¬ 
mina  in  each  flower,  divided  in  two  bodies,  included  in  the 
two  lips,  each  being  terminated  by  three  fummits.  In  the 
center  is  fituated  an  oblong  ger men,  fupporting  a  Jhort  ftyle , 
crowned  by  an  orbicular  compreffed  ftigma.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  Jhort  pod  with  one  cell,  including  roundijh 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion 
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of  Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  intitled  Diadelph'J 
Hexandria,  which  includes  the  plants  whofe  flower' 
have  their  ftamina  in  two  bodies,  and  have  fix  fta 
mina.  To  this  genus  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  the 
Capnoides  of  Tournefort,  the  Cyfticapnos  of  Boer 
haave,  the  Corydalis  of  Dillenius,  and  the  Cucul  I 
ria  of  Jufiieu,  making  them  only  fpecies  of  the  famJ 
genus. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Fumaria  ( Officinalis )  pericarpis  monofpermis  race 

mofis,  caule  diffufo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  700.  Fumator 
with  feed-vejfels  growing  in  a  racemus,  with  a  flngle  feed 
and  a  dijfufed  ftalk.  Fumaria  officinarum  &  Diofcori 
dis,  flore  purpureo.  C.  B.  143.  The  common  Fumator, 
with  a  purple  flower.  q 

2.  Fumaria  ( Spicata )  pericarpiis  monofpermiis  fpicatis  I 
caule  ereefto,  folioliis  filiformibus.  Sauv.  Monfp.  26j1 
Fumatory  with  feed-vejfels  growing  in  a  fpike,  with  one\ 
feed,  an  upright  ftalk,  and  thread-like  leaves.  Fumaria 
minor  tenuifolia.  C.  B.  143.  Leffer  narrow-leaved  FkA 
matory. 

3.  Fumaria  {Alba)  filiquis  linearibus  tetragonis,  cauli-'J 
bus  diffufis  acutangulis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  7,00.  Fuma-\ 
tory  with  narrow  four-cornered  pods,  and  dijfufed  folks  i 
having  acute  angles.  Fumaria  fempervirens  &  floreas*  I 

flore  albo.  Flor.  Bat.  Evergreen  Fumatory  with  a  white  ' 

flower. 

4.  Fumaria  {Capnoides)  filiquis  teretibus,  -caulibus  dif-  j 
fufis,  angulis  obtufis.  Fumatory  with  taper  pods  and 
dijfufed  ftalks,  having  obtufe  angles.  Fumaria  lutea.  j 
C.  B.  143.  Fellow  Fumatory. 

5.  Fumaria  {Claviculata)  filiquis  linearibus,  foliis  cir-j 
rhiferis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  701.  Fumatory  with  narrow} 
pods,  and  leaves  having  clafpers.  Fumaria  claviculis 
donata.  C.  B.  P.  143.  Fumatory  with  tendrils. 

6.  Fumaria  {Capreolata)  pericarpiis  monofpermis  race- ! 
mofis,  foliis  fcandentibus  fubcirrhofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  j 
701.  Fumatory  with  feed-vejfels  growing  in  a  racemus, 
with  one  feed,  and  climbing  leaves  having  Jhort  tendrils.  ' 
Fumaria  major  fcandens,  flore  pallidiore.  Raii  Hid  i 
405.  Greater  climbing  Fumatory  with  a  paler  flower. 

7.  Fumaria  {Cava)  caule  fimplici,  brafteis  longitudine  i 
florum.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  699.  Fumatory  with  a  Jingle 
ftalk,  and  brablea  as  long  as  the  flowers.  Fumaria  bul- 
bofa,  radice  cava,  major.  C.  B.  P.  143.  Greater  bul-  ' 
bous  Fumatory  with  a  hollow  root. 

8.  Fumaria  {Bulbofa)  caule  fimplici,  brafteis  brevio-  1 
ribus  multifidis,  radice  folida.  Fumatory  with  a  flngle  i 
ftalk,  Jhorter  many  pointed  brabieue,  and  a  folid  root.  ; 
Fumaria  bulbofa,  radice  non  cava,  major.  C.  B.  P.  ; 
1 44.  Greater  bulbous  Fumatory  with  a  folid  root. 

9.  Fumaria  {Cucularia)  fcapo  nudo.  Hort.  Cliff.  351. 
Fumatory  with  a  naked  ftalk.  Capnorchis  Americana.  : 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  309.  and  the  Fumaria  tuberofa  : 
infipida.  Cornut.  129.  Tuberous  inflpid  Fumatory. 

10.  Fumaria  {Veflcaria)  filiquis  globofis  inflatis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  207.  Fumatory  with  globular  inflated  pods.  Cyf- 
ticapnos  Africana  fcandens.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  310.  : 
Climbing  African  Cyfticapnos. 

11.  Fumaria  {Eneaphylla)  foliis  triternatis,  foliolis  cor- 
datis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  700.  Fumatory  with  leaves  com¬ 
pofed  of  three  trifoliate  fmall  leaves,  which  are  heart- 
Jhaped.  Fumaria  enneaphyllos  Hifpanica  faxatilis.  : 
Bocc.  Muf.  2.  p.  83.  Five-leaved  Rock  Fumatory  of  Spain. 

12.  Fumaria  {Sempervirens)  filiquis  linearibus  panicu-  ‘ 
latis,  caule  erefto.  Hort.  Upfal.  207.  Fumatory  with  1 
narrow  pods  growing  in  panicles,  and  an  upright' ftalk. 
Capnoides.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  423.  Baftard  Fuma-  J 
tory. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Fumatory  which  is  ufed 
in  medicine.  This  grows  naturally  on  arable  land  in  . 
moft  parts  of  England  ;  it  is  a  low  annual  plant,  and 
flowers  in  April,  May,  and  June  -,  and  very  often  from 
plants  which  rife  late  in  the  fummer,  there  will  be  a  l 
lecond  crop  in  autumn.  The  juice  of  this  plant  is  ■'< 
greatly  commended  for  bilious  cholics.  It  is  never 
cultivated  in  gardens. 

1  he  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  but  is  preferved  in  bo¬ 
tanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  It  is  an  annual  I 

plant,,  f 
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planv  which  rifcs  from  the  fcatterea  feeds  better  than 
when’  it  is  fown  with  care  ;  the  {talks  of  this  grow 
more  ereft,  the  leaves  are  very  finely  divided,  and  the 
flowers  a  row  in  a  clofe  fpike  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  and  flower  about  the  fame  time  as  the  com- 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  it  was  firft  brought  to  England 
from  Tangier.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  fends 
out  from  the  root  many  branching  ftalks,  which  rife 
about  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  growing  in  tufts  or 
bunches  •,  the  leaves  are  very  much  divided,  the  ftalks 
are  angular,  and  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  panicles 
upon  naked  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out  from  the 
I  divifions  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  whitilh  yel- 
|low  colour,  and  there  is  a  fucceflion  of  them  moft 
I  part  of  the  year. 

I  The  fourth  fort  hath  an  appearance  very  like  the 

I  third,  and  by  fome  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  vari- 
Jety  of  that,  but  is  undoubtedly  a  diftindt  fpecies ;  for 

II  have  cultivated  both  more  than  forty  years,  and  never 
■yet  found  either  of  them  to  vary.  The  ftalks  of  this 
I  fort  have  blunt  angles,  whereas  thofe  of  the  third  are 
lacute  •,  they  are  of  a  purplilh  colour,  and  the  flowers 
I  grow  in  loofer  panicles,  each  having  a  longer  foot- 
|  ftalk  than  thofe  of  the  other-,  they  are  of  a  bright 
[yellow  colour,  and  there  is  a  fucceflion  of  them  great 
jpart  of  the  year. 

lThefe  two  forts  continue  green  all  the  year,  and  ex- 
[cept  in  very  fevere  froft,  are  always  in  flower,  which 
lmake- a  pretty  appearance;  they  grow  belt  on  walls 
ar  rocks,  and  are  very  proper  for  the  joints  of  grot¬ 
tos,  or  any  rock-work  where,  if  a  few  plants  are 
planted,  or  the  feeds  fcattered,  they  will  multiply 
fail  enough  from  their  fcattering  feeds,  which  are  caft 
put  of  the  pods  by  the  elaftic  fpring  of  the  valves 
when  ripe,  to  a  confiderable  diftance  and  as  the  plants 
will  require  no  care  to  cultivate  them,  they  Ihould  not 
ae  wanting  in  gardens. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  in  ftony  and  fandy  places  _  in 
[fome  parts  of  England ;  it  is  an  annual  plant  with 
trailing  ftalks,  fending  out  clafpers  from  the  leaves, 
vhich  fallen  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  plants.  It 
lowers  in  May  and  June,  but  is  never  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

f  he  fixth  fort  is  an  annual  plant  with  many  trailing 
.talks,  which  grow  about  a  foot  long,  fending  out  a 
few  Ihort  tendrils,  whereby  they  fallen  to  any  neigh¬ 
bouring  fupport  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the 
|fide  of  the  ftalks  in  loofe  bunches  they  are  of  a  whitilh 
herbaceous  colour,  with  a  purple  fpot  on  the  upper 
lip.  This  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  grows  in 
"ranee  and  Italy,  on  ftony  places  in  the  lhade. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
"ranee  and  Italy,  and  was  fome  years  pall  preferved  in 
the  Englifh  gardens  by  way  of  ornament,  but  is  now 
rarely  to  be  found  here ;  it  was  titled  Radix  cava,  or 
aollow  root,  from  its  having  a  pretty  large  tuberous 
root  hollowed  in  the  middle.  The  ftalk  of  this  fort 
rifes  about  fix  inches  high,  and  does  not  divide,  but  is 
garnilhed  toward  the  bottom  with  one  ramous  leaf, 
[fomewhat  like  the  common  Fumatorv,  but  the  lobes 
ire  broader;  the  flowers  grow  fn  a  fpike  at  the  top 
Df  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  herbaceous  colour, 
[and  appear  in  April.  This  plant  delights  in  the  lhade, 
[and  is  multiplied  by  offsets,  for  it  rarely  ripens  feeds 
[in  England. 

|The  eighth  fort  is  pretty  common  in  many  of  the 
lold  gardens  in  England ;  it  grows  naturally  in  the 
jfouth  of  France,  in  Germany  and  Italy.  This  hath 
[a  pretty  large  round  folid  root  of  a  yellowilh  colour, 
[from  which  come  out  branching  leaves  like  thofe  of 
[the  laft  fort,  but  the  lobes  are  longer ;  the  flowers 
[grow  in  lpikes  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  of 
la  purple  colour,  and  come  out  early  in  April.  The 
[ftalks  of  this  fort  are  Angle,  and  rife  about  four  or 
|  five  inches  high. 

[There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  green  flowers,  which 
I  is  mentioned  in  moft  of  the  books ;  but  all  the  plants 
[of  this  fort  which  I  have  yet  feen,  are  only  abortive, 
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having  no  real  flower,  only  a  green  bradtea,  which 
has  been  generally  taken  for  the  flowers :  there  is  alfo 
mentioned  a  larger  fort ;  but  if  there  is  one  which  is 
really  different  from  the  common  fort,  I  have  not 
feen  it  in  the  Englilh  gardens,  nor  the  yellow  and 
white  flowering  forts,  which  are  alfo  mentioned  in 
many  of  the  books. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
this  hath  a  fcaly  root  about  the  fize  of  a  large  Hazel 
Nut,  from  which  come  out  three  or  four  leaves  upon 
{lender  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  are  divided  into  three  parts, 
each  of  thefe  parts  is  compofed  of  many  fmallerdivi- 
lions,  which  have  narrow  lobes,  divided  into  three  parts 
almoft  to  the  bottom  ;  the  flower-ftalk  is  naked,  and 
eight  or  nine  inches  long ;  this  is  terminated  by  four 
or  five  flowers,  growing  in  a  loofe  fpike ;  thefe  have 
two  petals,  which  are  reflexed  backward,  and  form  a 
fort  of  fork  toward  the  foot-ftalk,  and  at  their  bafe 
are  two  horned  nedtariums,  which  Hand  horizantal. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour  and  appear  in 
May,  but  rarely  produce  feeds  here. 

This  is  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  root;  it  loves 
a  lhady  fituation  and  a  light  foil ;  the  beft  time  to 
tranfplant  the  roots  is  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves 
are  decayed,  for  it  fhoots  pretty  early  in  the  fpring, 
therefore  it  would  not  be  fafe  to  remove  them  at  that 
feafon. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  with  trailing  ftalks 
which  are  two  or  three  feet  long,  dividing  into  many 
ftnaller,  which  are  garnilhed  with  fmall  branching 
leaves  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Fumatory, 
but  end  with  tendrils,  which  clafp  to  any  neighbour¬ 
ing  plants,  and  thereby  the  ftalks  are  fupported  ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles,  which 
proceed  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  of  a 
whitilh  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  globular 
fwollen  pods,  in  which  are  contained  a  row  of  fmall 
lliining  feeds. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown 
upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  mull  be  each  planted  in 
a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  again 
into  the  hot-bed,  where  they  mull  be  fhaded  from 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which 
they  Ihould  have  a  large  lhare  of  air  admitted  to  them 
at  all  times  in  mild  weather,  to  prevent  their  draw¬ 
ing  up  weak  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  feafon  is  favourable, 
they  Ihould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  to  which 
they  may  be  removed  the  beginning  of  June,  when 
they  may  be  lhaken  out  of  the  pots,  preferving  all 
the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  in  a  warm 
border,  where  their  ftalks  Ihould  be  fupported  with 
fticks  to  prevent  their  trailing  on  the  ground  ;  and  in 
July  the  plants  will  flower,  and  continue  a  fucceffioa. 
of  flowers  till  the  froft  deftroys  the  plants ;  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  upon  old  walls,  or 
rocky  places  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  this  hath  weak  trail¬ 
ing  ftalks  which  are  much  divided,  and  are  garnilhed 
with  fmall  leaves  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of 
which  hath  three  heart-lhaped  lobes ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  fmall  loofe  panicles  from  the  fide  of  the 
ftalks,  they  are  of  a  greenilh  white,  and  appear  moft 
of  the  fummer  months.  It  is  an  abiding  plant,  which 
propagates  itfelf  by  the  feeds  that  fcatter,  and  thrives 
beft  in  a  lhady  fituation,  and  on  old  walls  or  buildings. 
The  twelfth  fort  is  an  annual  plant  with  an  upright 
ftalk,  which  grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  round  and 
very  fmooth,  fending  out  feveral  branches  upward  ; 
thefe  are  garnilhed  with  fmooth  branching  leaves,  of 
a  pale  colour,  which  are  divided  like  the  common  fort, 
but  the  fmall  leaves  are  larger  and  more  obtufe  ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  from  the  fides 
of  the  ftalks,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches; 
they  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  with  yellow  chaps 
(or  lips) ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  taper  narrow  pods 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  which  contain  many  fmall 
lhinins-  black  feeds.  This  flowers  during  moft  of 
the  fummer  months,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July,  Au- 

guft, 
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cuft  and  September.  If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without 
any  trouble,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to  thin 
them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean 

from  weeds.  , 

Thefe  plants  may  be  fuffered  to  grow  on  walls,  ana 

in  fome  abjedl  part  of  the  garden  •,  for  if  they  are  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  they 
will  fcatter  their  feeds,  and  become  troublelome 
weeds  but  they  are  very  proper  plants  to  grow  on 
ruins,  or  on  the  fides  of  grottos  or  rock-work,  where, 
by  their  long  continuance  in  flower,  they  will  have 
a  good  effe£l. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  forts  are  propa- 
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gated  by  offsets,  as  other  bulbous-rooted  flowers  •, 
thefe  produce  their  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  April’ 
and  are  very  pretty  ornaments  to  borders  in  a  final! 
flower-garden.  They  are  extreme  hardy,  but  do  not 
increafe  very  faft,  feldom  producing  feeds  with  us  ■ 
and  their  bulbs  do  not  multiply  very  much,  efpecially 
if  they  are  often  tranfplanted.  They  love  a  light  fandy 
foil,  and  fliould  be  fuffered  to  remain  three  years  un- 
difturbed,  in  which  time  they  will  produce  feveral 
offsets.  The  beft  feafon  for  tranlplanting  them  is 
from  May  to  Auguft,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  die 
off  •,  for  if  they  are  taken  up  when  their  leaves  are 
frelh,  it  will  greatly  weaken  their  roots. 

FURZ.  See  Genista. 
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GALANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  362. 

Narciffo-leucoium.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  387. 
tab.  208.  The  Snow-drop*,  in  French,  Perce- 

neige. 

The  Characters  are, 

2 "he  fpatha  or  Jheath  of  the  flower  is  oblong ,  blunt,  and 
compreffed.  ‘This  opens  fedew ays,  and  becomes  a  dry  Jkin ; 
the  flower  has  three  oblong  concave  petals,  which  fpread 
open,  and  are  equal',  in  the  bottom  is  fituated  the  three¬ 
leaved  neflarium,  which  is  cylindrical,  obtufe ,  and  in¬ 
dented  at  the  top  •,  under  the  flower  is  fituated  the  oval  ger- 
men ,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle,  which  is  longer  than  the 
flamina ,  crowned  by  fingle  ftigma  •,  this  is  attended  by 
fix  Jhort  hairy  flamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  pointed  fum- 
mits ,  which  are  gathered  together.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oval  capfule  which  is  obtufe  and  three- 
cornered ,  opening  in  three  cells,  which  are  filled  with 
roundifh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  intitled  fdexandria  Monogynia, 
which  includes  the  plants  whofe  flowers  have  fix  (la¬ 
mina  and  one  ftyle. 

This  plant,  as  alfo  the  great  Snow-drop,  was  by  Dr. 
Tournefort  ranged  together  under  the  title  of  Nar¬ 
ciffo-leucoium  •,  which  being  a  compound  name,  Dr. 
Linnaeus  has  altered  it  to  this  of  Galanthus  ;  and  has 
feparated  the  great  Snow-drop  from  this,  and  given 
the  Ample  name  of  Leucoium  to  that  genus. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Galanthus  (Nivalis*)  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  134.  Thecom- 
mon  Snow-drop.  Leucoium  bulbofum  trifolium  minus. 
C.  B.  P.  1  he  leaft  bulbous  Snow-drop  with  three 
leaves. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers. 

Thele  flowers  are  valued  for  their  early  appearance  in 
the  fpring,  lor  they  ufually  flower  in  February  when 
the  ground  is  often  covered  with  fnow.  The  fingle 
fort  comes  out  the  firft,  and  though  the  flowers  are 
but  fmall,  yet  when  they  are  in  bunches,  they  make  a 
very  pretty  appearance-,  therefore  thefe  roots  Ihould 
not  be  planted  fingle,  as  is  fometimes  praftiled  by 
way  ol  edging  to  borders  ;  for  when  they  are  fo  dif- 
poled,  they  make  very  little  appearance.  But  when 
there  are  twenty  or  more  roots  growing  in  a  clofe 
bunch,  the  flowers  have  a  very  good  effedl  and  as 
thefe  flowers  thrive  well  under  trees  or  hedges,  they 
are  very  proper  to  plant  on  the  fides  of  the  wood- 
walks,  and  in  wilderneis-quarters  where,  if  they  are 
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fuffered  to  remain  undifturbed,  the  roots  will  multi-' 
ply  exceedingly.  The  roots  may  be  taken  up  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  June,  when  their  leaves  decay,  and  may  be  j 
kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the  end  of  Auguft,  but 
they  muff:  not  be  removed  oftener  than  every  third  year. 

GALE.  See  Myrica. 

G  A  LEG  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  770.  Tourn.  Inft.  R. 
H.  398.  tab.  222.  Goat’s-rue. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  floor t ,  tubulous,  and  of 
one  leaf ,  indented  in  five  parts.  The  flower  is  of  the 
butterfly  kind  -,  the  ftandard  is  oval,  large,  and  reflexed ; 
the  wings  are  near  the  length  of  the  ftandard  •,  the  keel  is 
ere  hi,  oblong ,  and  compreffed -,  the  under  fide  toward  the 
point  is  rounded,  but  the  upper  is  acute  -,  there  are  ten ; 
flamina,  which  join  above  their  middle,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  fmall  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  nar¬ 
row ,  cylindrical ,  oblong  germen ,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle, 
crowned  by  a  ftigma  terminated  by  a  punfiure.  The  ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  a  long  pointed  pod,  inclofing  feve¬ 
ral  oblong  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  intitled  Diadelphk 
Decandria,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers 
have  ten  flamina  joined  in  two  bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Galega  ( Officinalis )  leguminibus  ftridlis  eredlis,  fo: 
liolis  lanceolatis  ftriflis  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1062. 
Goafs-rue  with  erefl  clofe  pods,  and  fpear-Jhaped  nakea\ 
leaves.  Galega  vulgaris,  floribus  caeruleis.  C.  B.  P-i 
352.  Common  Goafs-rue  with  blue  flowers. 

2.  Galega  (. Africana )  foliolis  lanceolatis  obtufis,  flori-. 
bus  fpicatis  longioribus,  filiquis  craffioribus.  Goafs- 
rue  with  obtufe  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  flowers  growing  h 1 
longer  fpikes,  and  thicker  pods.  Galega  Africana,  flo-. 
ribus  majoribus  filiquis  craffioribus.  Tourn.  Inft.  R| 
H.  399.  African  Goafs-rue,  with  larger  flowers  am 
thicker  pods. 

3.  Galega  ( Frutefcens )  foliis  ovatis,  floribus  panicula' 
tis  alaribus,  caule  fruticofo.  Goafs-rue  with  ova- 
leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  panicles  from  the  fides  cjjj 
the  ftalks,  which  are  florubby.  Galega  Americana,  fo  ; 
liis  fubrotundis,  floribus  coccineis.  Houft.  MSS.  Ame¬ 
rican  Goaf s-rue  with  roundifh  leaves  and  fcarlet flowers. 

4.  Galega  ( Virginiana )  leguminibus  retrofalcatis  com. 
preflis  villofis  fpicatis,  calycibus  lanatis,  foliolis  ovali 
oblongis  acuminatis.  Amoen.  Acad.  3.p.  18.  Goafs 
rue  with  hairy ,  compreffed,  fickle-fhaped  pods ,  oblong 

oval. 
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i val-pointed  leaves,  and  woolly  empalements.  O  rob  u  s  •  i 
firginianus,  foliis  fulva  lanugine  incams,  foliorum 
lervo  in  fpinam  aberunte.  Pluk.  Mant.  142.  I 

Galega  ( Purpurea )  leguminibus  ftri&is  adfcenden- 
ibus  glabris  racemofis  terminalibus,  ftipulis  iub- 
ilatis,  foliis  oblongis  glabris.  Flor.  Zeyl.  301.  Goats- 
rue  with  clofe,  fmooth,  afc ending  pods ,  terminating  the 
talks  in  an  oblong  bunch ,  awl-fhaped  ftipuU ,  and  oblong 
rmooth  leaves.  Coronilla  Zelanica  herbacea,  flore  pur- 

aurafcente.  Burm.  Zeyl.  77.  .  u 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain,  but 
s  propagated  in  the  Engliffi  gardens  for  medicinal 
,ife.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  compofed  of  many 
Irong  fibres,  which  are  frequently  jointed,  from  which 
irife  many  channelled  hollow  ftalks,  from  two  to 
:hree  feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  winged 
eaves,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  pair  of  narrow  fpear- 
haped  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  which  are 
mooth  and  entire  •,  the  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks 
Trowing  in  fpikes,  they  are  of  the  Pea-bloflom  fhape, 
md  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  are  difpofed  in  loofe 
fpikes.  They  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ta¬ 
per  pods  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  having 
ane  row  of  kidney-fhaped  feeds,  which  ripen  toward 
the  end  of  Auguft. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  and 
another  with  variegated  flowers,  which  have  acciden¬ 
tally  been  produced  from  feeds,  fo  are  not  conftant, 
herefore  are  only  mentioned  here. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  •,  this  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  former,  in  having  larger  leaves,  which 
ire  compofed  of  eight  or  ten  pair  of  lobes,  broader 
md  blunter  at  their  ends  than  thofe  of  the  common 
'ort  •,  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  fpikes  are  longer  ; 
:he  feed-pods  are  alfo  much  thicker  than  thofe  of  the 
tommon  fort,  but  in  other  refpe&s  are  very  like  it. 
Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may 
ae  fown  either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  upon  a  bed 
)f  ground  in  an  open  fituation  and  when  the  plants 
:ome  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  till  they 
ire  ftrong  enough  to  remove  ;  then  a  fpot  of  ground 
hould  be  prepared,  in  fize  proportionable  to  the  quan- 
ity  of  plants  defigned ;  this  fhould  be  well  dug,  and 
:leared  from  the  roots  of  all  noxious  weeds  •,  then 
:he  plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in 
rows  at  a  foot  and  a  half  diftance,  and  in  the  rows 
ane  foot  afunder,  obferving  to  water  them  till  they 
have  taken  new  root  •,  after  which  they  will  require 
no  farther  care  to  ke§p  them  clean  from  weeds, 
which  may  be  eafily  done  by  hoeing  of  the  ground  fre¬ 
quently  between  the  plants,  and  in  the  fpring  the 
ground  between  the  rows  fhould  be  dug,  which  will 
encourage  their  roots,  and  caufe  them  to  fhoot  out 
vigorous  ftalks  •,  and  if  their  ftalks  are  cut  down  be¬ 
fore  the  feeds  are  formed  every  year,  the  roots  will 
continue  the  longer,  efpecially  if  they  grow  on  a 
light  dry  foil.  The  feeds  of  thefe  will  grow  where- 
ever  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  fo  that  plenty  of  1 
the  plants  will  come  up  without  any  care,  and  thefe 
may  be  tranfplanted  and  managed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  is  before  directed. 

The  firft  fort  is  ufed  in  medicine  •,  it  is  accounted 
cordial,  fudorific,  and  alexipharmic,  fo  very  good 
againft  peftilential  diftempers,  expelling  the  venom 
through  the  .pores  of  the  (kin,  and  is  of  ufe  in  all 
kinds  of  fevers.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  treatife  of  the 
Wholfomenefs  and  Unwholfomenefs  of  the  Air,  be¬ 
llows  three  or  four  pages,  in  celebrating  the  virtues 
of  Goats-rue  in  peftilential  and  malignant  difeafes, 
from  his  own  obfervation  and  experience. 

The  third  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  curious  bo- 
tanift  Dr.  William  Houltoun,  at  Campeachy,  from 
whence  he  lent  the  feeds  into  Europe.  This  plant  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  early  in  the  fpring-,  and  when  the, plants  come 
■  up,  and  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  muft  be  tranf¬ 
planted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged 
;  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  fhading  them  from 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they 
muft  be  treated  as  hath  been  directed  for  other 
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fe'hder  plants,  which  are  kept  in  the  bark-ftovei 
With  this  management  they  will  flower  in  July,  and 
in  September  they  will  perfedt. their  feeds,  but  the 
plants  may  be  preferved  through  the  winter  in  the 
bark-ftove.  , 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturaiy  in  Virginia  and  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  {talk 
which  rifes  three  feet  high  ;  the  lobes  of  the  leaves 
are  oblong  and  oval,  generally  feven  or  nine  to  each 
leaf :  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  a  filvery  down, 
The  flowers  are  of  a  red  colour,  and  are  produced  in 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  :  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  fickle-fhaped  compreffed  pods  of  a  filvery  colour, 
containing  one  row  of  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

This  plant,  although  it  is  tolerable  hardy,  yet  it  is 
with  difficulty  preferved  in  gardens ;  for  the  feeds 
rarely  ripen  in  England,  and  the  plants  are  often  de- 
ftroyed  by  froft  in  winter.  The  only  method  in  which 
I  have  been  able  to  keep  the  plant,  has  been  by  pot¬ 
ting  them,  and  placing  them  in  a  common  frame  in 
winter,  where  they  enjoyed  the  free  air  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther,  but  were  protected  from  froft  •,  in  this  way  I  have 
kept  the  plant  three  years,  but  it  has  not  ripened  feeds 
here. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon,  and  in  many 
parts  of  India,  from  v/hence  I  have  received  the 
feeds.  This  fort  was  annual  here,  and  decayed  be¬ 
fore  the  feeds  were  ripe.  It  hath  an  herbaceous  ftalk, 
which  rifes  two  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  eight  or  nine  pair  of  oval  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  the  foot-llalks  of  the 
flowers  come  out  oppofite  to  the  leaves  thefe  fuftain 
a  long  loofe  fpike  or  thyrfe  of  fmall  purple  flowers,, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  (lender  eredt  pods. 

This  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  third 
fort ;  and  if  the  plants  are  brought  forward  early  in 
the  fpring,  if  the  fummer  proves  warm,  the  feeds  may 
ripen. 

GALENIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  443.  Sherardia.  Ponted, 
Epift.  14. 

The  title  of  this  genus  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus,  from  the  famous  phyfician  Galen. 

The  Characters  are, 

’Rhe  flower  hath  a  fmall  qaadrifd  empalement  of  one 
leafy  it  hath  no  petals ,  but  hath  eight  hairy  fiamina  the 
length  of  the  empalement,  terminated  by  double  fimmits .  . 
In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundifo  germen ,  fupporting 
two  reflexed  ftyles,  crowned  by  fmple  ftigmas.  fhe  em¬ 
palement  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  cap  file  with  two 
cells ,  containing  two  oblong  angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  eighth  clafs,  intitled  Oclandria  Digynia, 
which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  eight 
ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Galenia  ( Africana ■.)  Hort.  Cliff.  150.  Shrubby  Galenia* 
Sherardia.  Ponted.  Epift.  14.  and  the  Atriplex  Afri¬ 
cana,  lignofa  frutefcens,  rolfnarini  foliis.  Hort.  Pif. 
20.  Shrubby  African  woody  Atyiplex ,  with  Rofemary 
leaves. 

This  ffirub  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Elope,  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa  ;  it  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  ftalk  about  four  or  five  feet  high,  fending 
out  many  weak  branches,  garniffied  with  very  nar¬ 
row  leaves,  which  are  placed  irregularly  on  every 
fide  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  with  a 
furrow  running  longitudinally  through  the  middle 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  from  the 
;  fide  and  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  very 
|  fmall,  and  have  no  petals,  fo  make  little  appearance, 
j  The  flowers  come  out  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are  not 
:  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

j  This  plant  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  the 
open  air  in  England,  fo  muft  be  placed  in  the  green- 
houfe,  or  under  a  frame,  with  other  nardy^  exotic 
I  plants,  where  it  may  have  a  large  (hare  of  air  in  mild 

,  weather,  for  it  only  requires  to  be  protedled  from 

froft.  In  the  fummer  it  may  be  expofed  in  the  open 
air,  with  other  plants  of  the  fame  country,  and  in  dry 
weather  it  muft  be  frequently  watered.  This  may  be 

5  X  propagated 
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propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  during  any 
of  the'fummer  months,  and  watered  frequently,  will 
take  root  in  about  five  or  fix  weeks,  and  may  then 
be  treated  as  is  directed  fdr  the  old  plants. 

GALEOPSIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  637.  Tourn.  Init. 
R.  H.  185.  tab.  86.  Stinking  Dead  Nettle. 

The  Characters  are,  _ 

The  empalemcnt  of  the  flower  is  iubulous ,  of  onfjiaJ\ifu 
into  five  ferments,  which  end  in  acute  points .  The  flower 
is  of  the  lip  kind ,  having  a  floor t  tube-,  the  chaps  are  a 
little  broader,  but  the  length  of  the  empalemcnt  -,  from  the 
hafe  to  the  under  lip,  it  is  on  both  fldes  jharply  indented  -, 
the  upper  lip  is  concave,  roundifh ,  and  flawed  at the  top-, 
the  under  lip  is  trifid,  the  middle  figment  being  the  largeft, 
which  is  crenated.  It  hath  four  ftamina  inclofed  in  the 
upper  lip,  two  being  fhorter  than  the  other ,  terminated 
by  roundifh  bifid  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a 
quadrifid  germen,  fupporting  a  fender  ftyle, crowned  by  a 
bifid  acute  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  become  four 
naked  feeds,  fitting  in  the  rigid  empalemcnt 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia  Gym- 
nofpermia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers 
have  two  long  and  two  fhort  ftamina,  and  the  feeds 

are  naked. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Galeopsis  ( Ladaniim )  internodiis  caulinis  jequalibus, 
verticillis  omnibus  remotis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  579. 
Stinking  Hedge  Nettle,  with  equal  difiances  between  the 
joints,  and  whorls  growing  at  a  difiance.  Sideritis  ar- 
venfis  anguftifolia  rubra.  C.  B.  P.  233.  Red  narrow¬ 
leaved  Field  Ironwort. 

2.  Galeopsis  ( Tetrahit )  •'internodiis  fuperne  incraflatis, 
verticillis  fummis  fubcontiguis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  579. 
Stinking  Hedge  Nettle,  whofe  joints  are  thicker  above,  and 
the  whorls  at  the  top  growing  near  each  other.  Lamium 
cannabino  folio  vulgare.  Raii  Syn.  Ed.  3.  p.  240. 
Common  Head  Nettle  with  a  Hemp  leaf 

'3.  Galeopsis  ( Speciofa )  corolla  flava,  labio  inferiore 
maculato.  Flor  Lapp.  193.  Stinking  Hedge  Nettle  with 
ci  yellow  flower,  whofe  under  lip  is  fpotted.  Lamium 
cannabinum  aculeatum  flore  luteo  fpeciofo,  labiis  pur- 
pureis.  Pluk.  Aim.  204.  Prickly  Hemp  Head  Nettle, 
with  a  beautiful  yellow  flower  and  purple  lips. 

4.  Galeopsis  [Galeobdolon)  verticillis  fexfloris,  involucro 
tetraphyllo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  780.  Stinking  Hedge  Nettle 
with  fix  flowers  in  each  whorl ,  and  a  four-leaved  invo- 
lucrum.  Galeopfis  five  urtica  iners  flore  luteo.  J.  B.  3. 
323.  Stinking  or  Head  Nettle  with  a  yellow  flower. 

g.  Galeopsis  ( Orientale )  verticillis  bifloris,  foliis  ob- 
longo-cordatis.  Stinking  Hedge  Nettle  with  two  flowers 
in  each  whorl,  and  oblong  heart-fhaped  leaves.  Galeopfis 
Orientalis  ocimaftri  folio,  flore  majore  flavefcente. 
H.  R.  Par.  Eaftern  ftinking  Hedge  Nettle,  with  an 
Ocimaftrum  leaf,  and  a  larger  yellowifh  flower. 

6.  Galeopsis  ( Hifpanica )  caule  pilofo,  calycibus  labio 
corollse  fuperiore  longioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  580. 
Stinking  Hedge  Nettle  with  a  hairy  ftalk,  and  the  em- 
palement  longer  than  the  upper  lip  of  the  petal.  Galeopfis 
annua  Hifpanica,  rotundiore  folio.  Inft.  R.  H.  186. 
Annual  Spanifh  fiinking  Hedge  Nettle,  with  a  rounder 
leaf. 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  annual  plants,  except  the  fourth 
fort ;  the  three  firft  grow  naturally  in  England.  The 
firft  is  found  upon  arable  land  in  many  places  *,  the 
fecond  grows  upon  dunghills,  and  by  the  fide  of 
paths,  in  many  parts  of  England.  The  third  fort 
grows  chiefly  in  the  northern  counties,  but  I  have 
found  it  growing  wild  in  Effex,  within  ten  miles  of 
London.  Thefe  plants  are  feldom  cultivated  in 
gardens,  for  if  their  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  as  weeds  wherever  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  a  place. 

The  fourth  is  a  perennial  plant  with  a  creeping  root ; 
this  grows  in  the  woods  and  under  hedges  in  moft 
parts  of  England.  The  fifth  grows  in  the  Levant ; 
this  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perilb.es  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe.  It  is  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  variety,  but  hath  no  great  beauty. 
GALEOPSIS  FRUTESCENS,  SeePRASiuM. 
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GALIUM.  Lin.  Geh.  Plant.  117.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.pj 
1 14.  tab.  39.  Ladies  Bedftraw,  or  Cheefe-rennet  j  i; 
French,  Caillelait. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  finall  empalemcnt  indented  in  four  parts 
fitting  upon  the  germen.  It  hath  one  petal ,  divided  hi 
four  fegments  almofi  to  the  bottom  -,  and  four  awl-fijatr, 
ftamina  which  are  fhorter  than  the  petal ,  terminated  b 
Jingle  fummits.  It  hath  a  twin  germen  fituated  under  th 
flower ,  fupporting  a  J, lender  half  bifid  fly  le,  crowned  by  < 
globular  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  become  two  di- 
berries,  which  are  joined  together,  each'  inclofing  a  larf 
kidney-Jhaped  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  0: 
Linnaeus’s  fourth  clafs,  intitled  Tetrandria  Monogy. 
nia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  Hi 
four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Galium  (Verum)  foliis  odlonis  linearibus  fulcatis,  ra- 
mis  floriferis  brevibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  34.  Ladies  Bedftrav. 
with  eight  narrow  furrowed  leaves,  and  fhort  flowering 
branches.  Galium  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  335.  YeihwLa 
dies  Bedftraw. 

2.  Galium  {Mollugo)  Foliis  oflon is  ovato-linearibus  fub- 
ferratis  patentiffimis  mucronatis,  caule  flaccido,  rami; 
patentibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  107.  Ladies  Bedftraw  will 
eight  oval  narrow  leaves,  which  are  fpre'ad  open ,  fawed 
and  pointed,  a  weak  ftalk,  and  ftpreading  branches.  Moi 
lugo  montanalatifolia  ramofa.  C.  B.  P.  333.  Bramhb ^ 
broad-leaved  Mountain  Mollugo. 

3.  Galium  ( Purpureum )  foliis  verticillatis  linear!- fetacek 
pedunculis  folio  longioribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  34.  Ladic 
Bedftraw  with  narrow  briftly  leaves  growing  in  whord 
and  foot -ft alks  of  the  flowers  longer  than  the  leaves.  Ga¬ 
lium  nigro-purpureum  montanum  tenuifolium.  Cel 
Ecphr.  1.  p.  298=  C.  B.  P.  335.  Narrow-leaved  Moan 
tain  Ladies  Bedftraw,  with  a  black  purple  flower 

4.  Galium  ( Glaucum )  foliis  verticillatis  linearibus  pe 
dunculis  dichotomis,  fummo  caule  floriferis.  Prod 
Leyd.  256.  Ladies  Bedftraw  with  narrow  leaves  growing 
in  whorls,  foot-ftalks  divided  by  pairs,  and  flowers  growing 
at  the  top  of  the  ftalk.  Galium  laxatile  glauco  folio 
Bocc.  Muf.  2.  p.  172.  Rock  Ladies  Bedftraw  with  t 
gray  leaf. 

5.  Galium  ( Rubrum )  foliis  verticillatis  linearibus  patu- 
lis,  pedunculis  breviffimis.  Hort.  Cliff  34.  Laic. 
Bedftraw  with  narrow  leaves  growing  iu  whorls,  am 
Jhort  foot-ftalks.  Galium  rubrum.  C.  B.  P.  335.  Ru 

Ladies  Bedftraw. 

6.  Galium  ( Bore  ale)  foliis  quaternis  lanceolatis  trintr- 
viis  glabris,  caule  eredto,  feminibus  hiipidis.  Flor 
Lappon.  60.  Ladies  Bedftraw  with  four  fmooth fpcer- 
Jhaped  leaves  having  three  veins ,  an  upright  ftalk,  am 
rough  feeds.  Rubia  pratenfis  laevis  acuto  folio.  C.  B.  P 
333.  Smooth  Meadow  Madder  with  an  acute  leaf, 

7.  Galium  {Album)  foliis  verticillatis,  lineari-lanceolatis 
rarnis  floriferis  longioribus.  Ladies  Bedftraw  wiu 
narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves  growing  in  whorls,  andlcnga 
branches  oft  flowers.  Galium  album  vulgare.  Tourn 
Inft.  R.  H.  1 1 3.  Common  white  Ladies  Bedftraw.  _  | 

8.  Galium  ( Linifolium )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  glabris 
caule  eredto  ramofiffimo.  Ladies  Bedftraw  with  feva I 
narrow ,  fmooth,  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  and  an  uplift 
branching  ftalk.  Galium  album  linifolium.  Barrel 
Obfer.  99.  White  Ladies  Bedftraw  with  a  Flax  leaf. 

9.  Galium  ( Paluftre )  foliis  quaternis  obovatis  insequa 
libus,  caulibus  diffufis.  Flor.  Suec.  119.  Ladies  Bed I 
ftraw  with  four  unequal  oval  leaves,  and  a  diffufed  Jf  -  j 
Galium  paluftre  album.  C.  B.  P.  335.  White  Marji 
Ladies  Bedftraw. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  (which  is  the  fort  common! . 
ufedin  medicine)  is  very  common  in  moift  meadow! 
and  in  pafture  grounds,  in  feveral  parts  ot  Englanc| 

-  The  other  varieties  are  preferved  in  curious  botam| 
gardens,  but  as  they  are  plants  of  very  little  beaut)! 
and  are  fubjedl  to  fpread  very  far,  and  over-ruj 
v/hatever  plants  grow  near  them,  they  are  feldor  t 
cultivated  in  other  gardens. 

Thele  forts  may  any  of  them  be  propagated  by  partfn  I 
their  roots,  which  lpread  and  increafe  very  fail,  eithcl 
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'in  fhe  forms;  or  autumn,  and  will  grow  almoft  in  any 
foil  or  fituation,  efpecially  the  firft  form,  the  other 
forts  require  a  drier  foil,  but  will  all  grow  in  arty  fi- 

ALLE R I E S,  are  ornaments  made  with  trees  of 
various  kinds,  which  are  very  common  in  all  the 
French  gardens,  but  are  feldom  introduced  into  the 
Englifh  gardens,  efpecially  fince  the  tafte  for  clipped 
trees  has  been  exploded ;  but  as  there  may  be  fome 
who  yet  fancy  thele  obfolete  ornaments,  1  mail  jult 
mention  the  way  of  conftruding  them. 

In  order  to  make  a  gallery  in  a  garden  with  porticoes 
and  arches,  a  line  muft  firft  be  drawn,  of  the  length 
you  defign  the  gallery  to  be  ;  which  being  done,  it 
is  to  be  planted  with  Hornbeam,  as  directed  under 
the  articleHoRNBEAM;  which  Hornbeam  thus  planteu, 
is  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  gallery. 

The  management  of  them  is  not  very  difficult ;  they 
require  only  to  be  digged  about,  and  Iheared  a  little 

when  there  is  occafion.  ...  •  .  , 

The  chief  curiofity  required  is  in  the  ordering  the 
fore-part  of  the  gallery,  and  in  forming  the  arches. 
Each  pillar  of  the  porticoes  or  arches  ought  to  be  tour 
feet  diftant  one  from  the  other ;  the  gallery  twelve 
feet  high,  and  ten  feet  wide,  that  there  may  be  room 
for  two  or  three  perfons  to  walk  a-breaft. 

When  the  Hornbeams  are  grown  to  the  height  Oi 
three  feet,  the  diftance  of  the  pillars  well  regulated, 
and  the  ground-work  of  the  gallery  finifhed,  the  next 
thin  a-  to  be  done  is  to  form  the  frontifpiece  :  to  per- 
forni  which  you  muft  ftop  the  Hornbeam  between 
two  pillars  at  the  height,  and  run  up  a  trellis  made 
for  that  purpofe,  which  forms  the  arch. 

As  it  crows  up  you  muft  with  your  fhears  even  thole 
bouchs  that  outfhoot  the  others ;  in  time  they  wifi 
grow  ftrong,  and  may  be  kept  in  form  by  the  fhears. 
Portico  galleries  may  be  covered  with  Lime-trees. 
ARC  IN  I  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  526.  The  Mango- 

fteen. 

The.  Characters  are, 

•The  flower  hath  a  one-leaved  empalement ,  which  is  per¬ 
manent.  It  hath  four  roundijh  concave  petals ,  which 
fpread  open,  and  are  larger  than  the  empalement.  It  hath 
flxteen  ftamina  which  are  eredi ,  and  form  a  cylinder,  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundijh  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an 
oval  germen,  with  fcarce  any.  ftyle ,  but  is  crowned  by  a 
buckler-Jhaped  plain  ftigma  divided  into  eight  parts,  and 
is  permanent.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  thick 
globular  berry  with  one  cell ,  including  eight  hairy  fleJJoy 
feeds ,  which  are  convex  and  angular .  . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feet  ion  or 
Linnaeus’s  eleventh  clafs,  intided  Dodecandria  Mo- 
nogynia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers 
have  twelve  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
rARCiNiA  (Mango (l ana.)  Hort.  Cliff.  182.  The  Man- 
goftan,  or  Mangofteen.  Arbor  peregrina  aurantio  fi- 
mili  frudu.  Cluf.  Exot.  12.  Foreign  Tree  with  a  fruit 


like  the  Orange. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  the  Molucca  Iflands,  and 
alfo  in  the  inland  parts  of  New  Spain,  from  whence 
I  received  perfect  fpecimens,  which  were  fent  me  by 
Mr.  Robert  Millar,  who  gathered  them  near  Tolu, 
but  did  not  know  the  tree.  It  rifes  with  an  upright 
ftera  near  twenty  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
branches  on  every  fide,  which  are  placed  oppoflte, 
and  ftand  oblique  to  each  other,  and  not  at  right  an¬ 
gles-,  the  bark  of  the  branches  is  imooth,  of  a  gray 
colour,  but  on  the  tender  flioots  it  is  green,  and  that 
of  the  trunk  is  of  a  darker  colour  and  full  of  cracks : 
the  leaves  are  of  the  fpear-fhape,  and  entire ;  they 
are  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  about  half  fo 
much  in  breadth  in  the  middle,  gradually  diminiihing 
to  both  ends,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
and  of  an  Olive  colour  on  their  under,  having  a  pro¬ 
minent  midrib  through  the  middle,  with  feveral  fmall 
veins  running  from  that  to  both  fides  of  the  leaf. 
The  flower  is  like  that  of  a  Angle  Rofe,  compofed  of 
four  roundifh  petals,  which  are  thick  at  their  bafe, 
but  are  thinner  toward  their  ends  ;  they  are  of  a  dark 
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*  .  • 

red  colour.  The  fruit  which  fucceeds  the  flower  is 
round,  the  fize  of  a  middling  Orange  the  top  is 
covered  by  a  cap,  which  was  the  ftigma  on  the  top 
of  the  ftyle,  and  remains  to  the  top  of  the  fruit,  and 
is.  indented  in  rays  to  the  number  of  fix  or  ieven, 
which  are  obtufe.  -The  fliell  of  the  fruit  is  like  that 
of  the  Pomegranate,  but  iofter,  thicker,  and  fuller 
of  juice  •,  it  is  green  at  firft,  but  changes  to  a  dark 
brown  with  fome  yellowifh  fpots ;  the  infide  of  the 
fruit  is  of  a  Rofe  colour,  and  divided  into  feveral 
parts  by  thin  partitions,  as  in  Oranges,  in  which  the 
feeds  are  lodged,  furrounded  by  a  foft  juicy  pulp  of 
a  delicious  flavour,  partaking  of  the  Strawberry  and 
the  Grape,  and  is  efteemed  one  of  the  richeft  fruits 
in  the  world ;  the  trees  naturally  growing  in  the  form 
of  Pyrabolas,  whofe  branches  are  well  garnifhed  with 
large  ftiining  green  leaves :  they  have  an  elegant  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  afford  a  kindly  flhade  in  hot  countries, 
therefore  are  worthy  of  cultivation,  in  all  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  where  there  is  warmth  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit. 
As  there  are  but  few  of  the  feeds  in  thefe  fruit  which 
come  to  perfection  (for  the  greateft  part  of  them  are 
abortive)  fo  moft  of  thofe' which  have  been  brought 
to  Europe  have  failed ;  therefore  the  fureft  way  to 
obtain  the  plants,  is  to  fow  their  feeds  in  tubs  of  earth 
in  the  country,  and  when  the  plants  have  obtained 
ftrength,  they  may  be  brought  to  Europe ;  but  there 
fliould  be  great  care  taken  in  their  paffage,  to  fereen 
them  from  fait  water  and  the  fpray  of  the  fea,  as  alfo 
not  to  give  them  much  water,  efpecially  when  they 
are  in  a  cool  or  temperate  climate,  for  thefe  plants  are 
very  impatient  of  wet.  When  the  plants  arrive  in 
Europe,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted,  each 
into  a  feparate  pot,  filled  with  light  kitchen-garderl 
earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed,  obferving  to 
Ihade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new 
root ;  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  other  tender  plants  from  hot  countries. 

G  A  R  D  E  N  S  are  diftinguifhed  into  flower-gardens, 
fruit-gardens,  and  kitchen-gardens :  the  firft,  being 
deflgned  for  pleafure  and  ornament,  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  moft  confpicuous  parts,  1.  e.  hext  to,  or  jhft 
againft  the  back  front  of  the  Hottfe  ;  the  two  latter 
being  principally  intended  for  ule  and  fervice,  are 
placed  lefs  in  fight. 

Though  the  fruit  and  kitchen-gardens  are  here  men¬ 
tioned  as  two  diftind  gardens,  and  have  by  the  French 
gardeners,  as  alfo  by  fome  of  our  own  countrymen 
been  contrived  as  fuch,  yet  they  are  now  ufdally  in 
one ;  and  with  good  realon,  fince  they  both  require 
a  good  foil  and  expofure,  and  will  equally  require  to 
be  placed  out  of  the  view  of  the  houfe.  And  as  it 
will  be  proper  to  indole  the  kitchen-garden  with 
walls,  and  to  fecure  the  gates,  that  no  perfons  may 
have  acceis  to  it,  who  have  no  bufinefS  in  it,  for  the 
fake  of  preferving  the  produd,  fo  thefe  walls  will 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  both.  Moreover,  in  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  kitchen-garden,  when  it  is  properly 
divided  into  quarters,  the  planting  of  efpaliers  of 
fruit-trees  round  each  of  the  quarters,  will  be  of  pfe 
in  fereening  from  the  view  the  kitchen-herbs  growing 
in  the  quarters  and,  by  that  means,  give  an  elegancy 
to  both  parts,  and  lave  belides  a  great  expence.  The 
only  objedion  which  has  been  made  to  this  of  any 
confequence  is,  that  the  gardeners  are  too  apt  to 
crowd  the  borders  near  the  walls  with  kitchen-herbs, 
whereby  the  trees  are  deprived  of  their  nourilhment  j 
but  this  is  in  every  gentleman’s  power  to  redrefs,  by 
not  buffering  the  borders  to  be  thus  crowded.  .  But  I 
lhall  treat  more  fully  of  this  under  the  article  of 
Kitchen-Garden. 

In  the  choice  of  a  place  to  plan  a  garden  in,  the 
fituation  and  expofure  of  the  ground  are  the  moft  ef- 
fential  points  to  be  regarded ;  fince,  if  a  failure,  be 
made  in  that  point,  all  the  care  and  expence  will  in  a 

manner  be  loft.  ..... 

In  a  garden  for  pleafure,  the  principal  things  to  be 
confidered,  are,  ift,  the  fituation;  2dly,  the  foil, 
afped,  or  expofure  ;  3dly,  water  ;  4thly,  profped. 

1  ft.  Si- 
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ift,  Situation:  this  ought  to  be  fuch  an  one  as i  is 
wholfome,  in  a  place  that  is  neither  too ^high  no 
too  low ;  for  if  a  garden  be  too  high,  it  will  be  ex 
pofed  to  the  winds,  which  are  very  prejudicial  to 
trees-,  if  it  be  too  low,  the  dampneis  of  the  ground, 
the  vermin,  and  venomous  creatures  that  breed  in 
ponds  and  inarlhy  places,  add  much  to  tneir  infa- 

Atoationon  a  rifing  ground  or  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill,  is  moft  happy,  especially  if  the  ground  be  not 
too  fteep  ;  if  the  hope  be  eafy,  and  in  a  manner 
perceptible  ;  if  a  good  deal  ol  level  may  be  had  near 
the  houfe;  and  if  it  abounds  with  fpnngs  of' water; 
for,  being  fneltered  from  the  fury  of  the  winds,  an 
the  violent  heat  of  the  fun,  a  temperate  air  will  b. 
there  enjoyed ;  and  the  water  that  defcends  fiom  the 

top  of  the  hills,  either  from  fprings  or  rain,  will  not 
only  fupply  fountains,  canals,  and  cafcades,  for  or¬ 
nament  but  when  it  has  performed  its  office  will 
water  the  adjacent  valleys,  and  render  them  fertile 
and  wholfome,  if  it  be  not  buffered  to  ftagnate  in 

IndTed,  if  the  declivity  of  the  hill  be  too  fteep  and 
if  the  water  be  too  abundant,  a  garden  on  the  fide  of 
it  may  often  buffer,  by  having  the  trees  torn  up  by 
the  torrents  and  floods ;  and  the  earth  above  tumoling 
down,  the  walls  may  be  demoliffied,  and  the  walks 

I?  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  the  fituation  on  a 
plain  or  flat,  has  feveral  advantages  that  the  higher 
fituation  has  not :  Hoods  and  rains  make  no  fpoil ; 
there  is  a  continued  profpeft  of  champaigns,  inter¬ 
fered  by  rivers,  ponds,  brooks,  meadows  and  hills, 
covered  with  buildings  or  woods;  and  the  level  fur- 
face  is  lefs  tirefome  to  walk  on,  and  lefs  chargeable, 
than  that  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  •,  the  terrace-walks  and 
fteps  are  not  neceffary  •,  but  the  greateft  difadvantage 
of  flat  gardens  is  the  want  of  an  extenfive  profpedt, 
which  rifing  grounds  afford. 

2dly,  The  fecond  thing  to  be  confidered  in  chufmg 
a  plat  for  a  garden,  is  a  good  earth  or  foil.  . 

It  is  fcarce  poffible  to  make  a  fine  garden  in  a  bad 
foil ;  there  are  indeed  ways  to  meliorate  ground,  but 
they  are  very  expenfive  •,  and  fometimes,  when  the 
expence  has  been  bellowed  of  laying  good  earth  two 
feet  deep  over  the  whole  furface,  which  for  a  large 
garden  is  an  expence  too  great  for  moil  peifons  ;  and 
after  this  a  whole  garden  has  been  ruined,  notwith- 
ftandino-  the  expofure  has  been  foutherly  and  health¬ 
ful,  when  the  roots  of  the  trees  have  come  to  reach 
the  natural  bottom. 

To  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  foil,  obferve  whether 
there  be  any  Heath,  Thiflles,  or  fuch  like  weeds, 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  it,  for  they  are  certain  figns 
that  the  ground  is  poor.  Likewife  if  there  be  laige 
trees  growing  thereabouts,  obferve  whether  they  grow 
crooked,  ill-fhaped,  of  a  faded  green,  and  full  of 
mofs,  or  infefled  with  vermin ;  if  fo,  the  place  is  to 
be  rejected  :  but  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  covered 
with  good  Grafs  fit  for  paflure,  then  you  may  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  try  the  depth  of  the  foil. 

To  know  this  dig  holes  in  feveral  places,  fix  feet  wide 
and  four  feet  deep  •,  if  you  find  three  feet  of  good 
earth  it  will  do  well,  but  lefs  than  two  will  not  be 
fufficient. 

The'  quality  of  good  ground  is  neither  to  be  ftony, 
nor  too  hard  to  work ;  neither  too  dry,  nor  too  moift  •, 
nor  too  fandy  and  light,  nor  too  ftrong  and  clayey, 
which  is  the  worft  of  all  for  gardens. 

3dly,  The  third  requifite  is  water.  The  want  of  this 
is  one  of  the  greateft  inconveniencies  that  can  attend 
a  garden,  and  will  bring  a  certain,  mortality  upon 
whatever  is  planted  in  it,  efpecially  in  the  greater 
droughts  that  often  happen  in  a  hot  and  dry  fituation 
in  fummer  •,  befides  the  ufefulnefs  of  it  in  fine  gardens, 
for  making  jets  d’eau,  canals,  cafcades,  & c.  which 
are  the  greateft  ornaments  of  a  garden. 

4thly,  The  fourth  thing  required  in  a  good  fituation 
is,  the  view  and  profpeCt  of  a  fine  country ;  and 
though  this  is  not  fo  absolutely  neceffary  as  water,  yet 
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it  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  beauties  of  a  fine  gar¬ 
den  :  befides,  if  a  garden  be  planted  in  a  low  plate 
that  is  buried,  as  I  may  fay,  and  has.  no  kind  of  prof¬ 
peCt,  it  will  be  not  only  difagreeable  but  unwholfome, 
by  being  too  much  fhaded  and  obfeured ;  as  the  trees 
will  rather  retain  inialubrious  damps,  than  communi¬ 
cate  the  refrefhing  air,  that  is  fo  purifying  to  vege¬ 
table  nature. 

In  lliort,  a  garden  neceffiarily  requires  (befides  the 
care  of  the  gardener)  the  fun,  a  good  foil,  a  fjuli,  or 
at  leaf!  an  open  profpeCt,  and  water,  the  laft  above 
all  ;  and  it  would  be  egregious  folly  to  plant  a  garden 
where  any  of  thefe  are  wanting. 

Of  the  Defigning  or  Manner  of  Laying  out  a  Elea- 
fur  e  Garden. 

The  area  of  a  handfome  garden  may  take  up  thirty 
or  forty  acres,  not  more. 

And  as  for  the  difpofition  and  diftribution  of  this 
garden,  the  following  directions  may  be  obferved. 
i  ft,  There  ought  always  to  be  a  defeent  from  the 
houfe  to  the  garden  not  fewer  than  three  fteps,  but  if 
there  are  fix  or  feven  it  will  be  better.  This  elevation 
of  the  building  will  make  it  more  dry  and  wholfome, 
alfo  from  the  head  of  thefe  fteps  there  will  be  a  far¬ 
ther  profpeCt  or  view  of  the  garden. 

In  a  fine  garden,  the  firft  thing  that  ffiould  prefcnt 
itfelf  to  the  fight,  fhould  be  an  open  lawn  of  Gras, 
which,  in  fize,  ffiould  be  proportionable  to  die  gar¬ 
den  ;  in  a  large  garden  it  ffiould  not  be  lefs  than; fix 
or  eight  acres ;  but  in  middling  or  fmall  gardens,  tue 
width  of  it  ffiould  be  confiderably  more  than  the 
front  of  the  houfe;  and  if  the  depth  be  one  half 
more  than  the  width,  it  will  have  a  better  effeCt,  The 
figure  of  this  lawn  need  not  be  regular,  and  if  on  the 
Tides  there  are  trees  planted  irregularly,  by  way  ob 
open  grove,  fome  of  which  may  be  planted  forwarder, 
upon  the  lawn  than  the  others,  whereby  the  regularity 
of  the  lawn  will  be  broken,  it  will  render  it  more 
like  nature,  the  beauties  of  which  fhould  always  be 
ftudied  in  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  gardens 
for  the  nearer  thefe  gardens  approach  to  nature,  the 
longer  they  will  pleafe ;  for  what  is  a  garden,  but  a 
natural  fpot  of  ground  dreflfed  and  properly  orna¬ 
mented  ?  there  are  thofe  who  have  erred  in  copying 
of  what  they  call  nature,  as  much  as  thofe  who  have 
drawn  a  whole  garden  into  ftrait  lines,  great  alleys,] 
ftars,  &c.  by  bringing  the  rougheft  and  molt  deformed 
part  of  nature  into  their  compofitions  of  gardens :  as 
for  inftance,  where  the  ground  has  been  natural; 
level,  they  have  at  great  expence,  made  hollows  and 
railed  mole-hills ;  fo  that  the  turf  has  been  rendered 
not  only  more  unpleafant  to  walk  upon,  but  much 
worfe  to  keep  :  and  after  all  the  pains  that  have  been 
taken  to  ape  nature,  the  whole  is  as  eafily  difeovered 
to  be  the  work  of  art,  as  the  ftiffeft  Hopes  and  the 
moft  finiffied  parterres. 

The  great  art  in  laying  out  of  gardens,  is  to  adapi 
the  feveral  parts  to  the  natural  pofition  of  the  ground 
fo  as  to  have  as  little  earth  to  remove  as  poffible ;  foi; 
this  is  often  one  of  the  greateft  expences  in  making 
of  gardens ;  and  it  may  with  truth  be  affirmed,  that 
wherever  this  has  been  praCtifed,  nine  times  in  ter 
it  has  proved  for  the  worfe ;  io  that  if  inftead  ot  lei 
veiling  hills  to  form  large  terraces,  ftiff  Hopes,  ancl 
even  parterres,  as  have  been  too  often  praCtifed ;  oj 
the  finking  of  hollows,  and  raffing  of  hills,  as  haul 
by  others  been  done;  if  the  furface  of  the grountj 
had  only  been  fmoothed  and  well  turfed,  it  wou'l 
have  had  a  much  better  effeCt,  and  been  more  gel 
nerally  approved  than  the  greateft  numberof  theij 
gardens,  which  have  been  made  with  an  innnite  e.^jj 
pence  both  of  time  and  money.  .  I 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved  is,  to  contrive  a  dr  >. 
walk,  which  ffiould  lead  quite  round  the  whole  gaJl 
den  ;  for  as  gardens  are  defigned  to  promote  the  eij 
ercife  of  walking,  the  greater  the  extent  of  this  dr  ;<( 
walk,  the  better  it  v/ill  anftver  the  intent;  finceu 
bad  weather,  or  in  dewy  mornings  and  evening.! 
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Prfien  the  fields  are  unpleafant  or  unfafe  to  walk  over, 
hefe  drv  walks  in  gardens  become  ufeful  and  pleafant; 
nd  fuch  walks,  if  laid  either  with  gravel  or  fand, 
iav  lead  through  the  different  plantations,  gently 
indin o-  about  in  an  eafy  natural  way,  which  will  be 
ll0re  agreeable  than  thofe  long  ftrait  walks,  which 
‘re  too  frequently  feen  in  gardens 
3ut  as  the  tafte  of  defigning  gardens  has  of  late  al- 
fered  from  the  former  method,  there  are  many  per¬ 
rons  who  have  gone  into  the  oppofite  extreme;  and 
n  the  forming  of  what  they  term  Terpentine  walks, 
liave  twifted  them  about  in  fo  many  fliort  turns,  as  to 
lender  it  very  difagreeable  to  walk  on  them ;  and  at 
he  fame  time  they  ftrike  the  fight  with  as  much  ftiff- 
lefe  and  appearance  of  art,  as  any  of  the  methods 
formerly  prabtifed.  In  fhort,  the  fewer  turns  there 
lire  in  thefe  walks,  and  the  more  they  are  concealed, 
he  better  they  will  pleafe ;  and  yet  the  turns  being 
:afy>  and  at  great  distances,  will  take  off  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ftraitnefs.  And  here  let  me  obferve,  that 
here  can  be  no  better,  or  more  eafy  or  natural  me- 
:hod  of  laying  out  thefe  walks,  than  by  tracing  the 
:afy  turns  made  on  a  road,  where  it  bends  by  the 

rack  of  the  coach  wheels.  < 
hefe  walks  fhould  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  lead  into 
iade  as  foon  as  poffible  ;  as  alfo  into  fome  planta¬ 
ins  of  fhrubs,  where  perfons  may  walk  in  private, 
ind  be  fheltered  from  the  wind  •,  for  no  garden  can 
;  pleafing  where  there  is  want  of  fhade  and  fhelter. 
nother  thing  abfolutely  neceffary  is,  where  the 
roundaries  of  the  garden  are  fenced  with  walls  or 
•ales,  they  fhould  be  hid  by  plantations  of  flowering 
xubs,  intermixed  with  Laurels,  and  fome  other 
evergreens,  which  will  have  a  good  effedt,  and  at 
:he  fame  time  conceal  the  fences,  which  are  difagree 
ible,  when  left  naked  and  expofed  to  the  fight, 
n  fituations  where  there  is  a  good  fupply  of  water, 
;he  defigner  has  room  for  adding  one  of  the  greateft 
>eauties  to  the  garden,  efpecially  if  it  will  admit  of  a 
:onftant  dream ;  for  in  fuch  places,  if  the  water  is 
properly  condubted  through  the  garden,  it  will  afioi  d 
Infinite  pleafure ;  for  although  thefe  ftreams  may  not 
‘ «  fufficient  to  fupply  a  large  furface,  yet  if  thefe 
.arrow  rivulets  are  judicioufly  led  about  the  garden, 
:hey  will  have  a  better  effect  than  many  of  the  large 
fao-nating  ponds  or  canals,  fo  frequently  made  in 
large  gardens  •,  for  where  thefe  pieces  of  water  are 
‘arge,  if  all  the  boundaries  can  be  feen  from  one  point 
if  view,  they  cannot  be  efteemed  by  perfons  of 
judgment-,  and  frequently  thefe  Handing  waters  are 
drought  fo  near  the  houfe,  as  to  render  the  air  damp 
,nd  unhealthy;  and  many  times  they  are  fo  fituated, 
as  to  occafion  this  inconvenience,  and  at  the  fame 
time  are  not  feen  to  any  advantage  from  the  houfe. 
Where  wilderneffes  are  intended,  thefe  fhould  not  be 
cut  into  ftars,  and  other  ridiculous  figures,  nor  formed 
into  mazes  or  labyrinths,  which  in  a  great  defign  is 
trifling,  but  the  walks  fhould  be  noble,  and  fhaded 
by  tall  trees ;  and  the  fpaces  of  the  quarters  planted 
with  flowering  fhrubs  and  Evergreens,  whereby  they 
will  be  rendered  pleafant  at  all  feafons  of  the  year ; 
and  if  there  are  hardy  forts  of  flowers  (which  will 
thrive  with  little  care)  fcattered  about  near  the  fides 
of  the  walks,  they  will  have  a  very  good  effebt,  in 
making  a  variety  of  natural  beauties  almoft  through 
the  year. 

The  fituation  of  thefe  wilderneffes  fhould  not  be  too 
near  the  houfe,  left  they  fhould  occafion  damps ; 
therefore  it  is  much  better  to  contrive  fome  open 
groves,  through  which  there  may  be  a  communica¬ 
tion  under  fhade,  from  the  houfe  to  thefe  wilderneffes; 
which  are  much  the  beft  when  they  are  planted  at  the 
fartheft  part  of  the  garden,  provided  they  do  not  ob 
ftrubt  the  view  of  fine  objebts. 

Buildings  are 'alfo  very  great  ornaments  to  a  garden, 
if  they  are  well  defigned  and  properly  placed ;  but 
the  modern  tafte  of  crowding  gardens  with  large  ufe 
lefs  buildings,  I  prefume  to  think  is  cenfurable,  with 
•  regard  as  well  to  propriety  as  expence. 

Statues  and  vafes  are  alfo  very  beautiful  objebts,  but 
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thefe  fhould  by  no  means  be  placed  too  near  each 
other ;  for  when  feveral  of  them  appear  at  once,  they 
fill  and  confound  the  eye,  and  lofe  the  beautiful  ef- 
fedt  which  they  would  have,  if  now  and  then  one  pro¬ 
perly  fituated  engages  the  fight. 

What  an  expence  might  be  fpared,  and  applied  to 
nobler  purpofes,  if  nature  only  were  to  be  imitated, 
if  fimplicity  were  ftudied  in  this  delightful  art,  rather 
than  oftentation !  for  any  thing  may  be  faid  to  be 
more  of  nature,  than  what  we  mifcall  grandeur. 
Fountains  are  alfo  very  ornamental  to  a  garden,  if 
they  are  magnificently  built,  and  where  a  conftant 
fupply  of  water  can  be  obtained ;  but  if  they  are 
meanly  erebted,  or  have  not  water  to  keep  them  con-  • 
ftantly  running,  they  fhould  never  be  introduced  into 
gardens,  for  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to 
fee  a  dry  fountain ;  which,  perhaps,  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pence,  may  have  water  forced  up,  to  fupply  it  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  no  more ;  and  this  perhaps  not  in 
dry  feafons,  when  there  is  a  general  fcarcity  of  water. 
The  fame  may  alfo  be  obferved  of  cafcades,  and  other 
falls  of  water,  which  ought  never  to  be  contrived  in 
gardens,  where  there  cannot  be  a  conftant  run  of 
water;  but  where  the  fituation  of  a  garden  is  fo 
happy,  as  to  be  naturally  fupplied  with  water,  thefe 
falls  and  jet’s  d’eau,  may  be  rendered  very  great 
beauties,  efpecially  if  they  are  well  defigned,  and  not 
made  in  the  low  mean  tafte,  in  which  too  many  of 
thofe  now  in  being  appear,  and  where  the  water  is 
made  to  fall  over  a  parcel  of  regular  fteps  of  ftone  ; 
but  the  fall  fhould  be  in  one  fheet  from  top  to  bottom, 
where  fhould  be  placed  many  large  rough  ftones  to 
break  and  difperfe  the  water,  and  to  increafe  the  noife 
of  the  fall. 

Where  the  ground  is  naturally  uneven,  and  has  gen¬ 
tle  rifes  and  falls,  thefe  may  be  fo  humoured  in  the 
.laying  out  of  the  ground,  as  to  be  rendered  very 
great  beauties ;  but  thefe  inequalities  of  the  ground 
muft  by  no  means  be  cut  into  regular  ftiff  dopes,  nor 
amphitheatres,  as  has  been  too  much  the  prabtice : 
but  if  the  knolls  are  properly  planted  with  clumps  of 
trees  or  fhrubs,  and  the  doping  fides  fmoothed  and 
left  in  their  natural  pofition,  they  will  have  a  much 
better  efifebt,  than  can  be  given  them  by  all  the  re¬ 
gular  angles,  lines,  and  fiat  dopes,  which  have  been 
till  of  late,  introduced  by  all  the  defigners  of  gardens. 
The  tafte  in  laying  out  of  gardens  has  greatly  altered, 
and  has  been  as  greatly  improved  in  England,  in  the 
compafs  of  a  few  years;  for,  with  the  revolution, 
the  Dutch  tafte  of  laying  out  gardens  was  introduced, 
which  confifted  of  little  more  than  flower-borders  laid 
out  in  feveral  fcrolls  of  Box-work,  clipped  Ever¬ 
greens,  and  fuch  low  expenfive  things ;  as  alfo  the 
walling  round,  and  dividing  the  feveral  parts  of  gar¬ 
dens  by  crofs  walls;  fo  that  a  garden  confiding  of 
eight  or  ten  acres,  was  generally  divided  by  brick 
walls,  into  three  or  four  feparate  gardens ;  and  thefe 
were  reduced  to  exaft  levels,  having  many  gravel- 
walks,  and  the  borders  on  each  fide  crowded  with 
clipped  trees  and  Evergreen  hedges,  dividing  thefe 
fmall  inclofures  again ;  fo  that  the  firft  making  and 
planting  of  thefe  fmall  gardens  was  attended  with  a 
greater  expence,  as  was  the  keeping  of  them  afterward, 
than  gardens  of  fix  times  the  extent,  when  defigned 
after  nature. 

Whether  this  tafte  fo  univerfally  prevailed  in  England, 
in  complaifance  to  his  late  Majefty  King  William,  or 
was  owing  to  the  low  grovelling  tafte  of  thofe  perfons, 
who  had  the  defigning  of  moft  of  the  Engliffi  gardens, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  it  is  very  certain,  that 
the  gentlemen,  at  that  time,  attended  very  little  them- 
felves,  to  the  difpofition  of  their  gardens,  but  were  con¬ 
tented  to  leave  the  whole  direbtion  of  them  to  perfons 
of  the  meaneft  talents  that  ever  profefied  the  art ;  fo 
that  foon  after,  when  another  tafte  prevailed,  thefe 
gardens  were  almoft  totally  demoliffied,  and  it  would 
have  been  well,  if  a  good,  that  is  to  fay,  a  natural 
tafte  had  fucceeded  the  other  ;  but  this  was  not  the^ 
cafe  ;  for  though  a  more  open  and  extenfive  way  of 
laying  out  gardens  was  introduced,  yet  this  was  lit- 
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tie  more  than  copying  after  the  French,  whofe  taffe 
was  in  making  long  avenues,  ftrait  walks,  fliff  regu¬ 
lar  Hopes,  cabinets,  fret-work,  tall  hedges  cut  into 
various  fhapes,  jets  d’eau,  fountains,  &c.  fo  that  there 
was  little  of  nature  ftudied  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all 
the  geometrical  figures  introduced  in  wiidernefs-work, 
as  all'o  in  the  parterres,  and  other  compartments  of 
the  garden  :  nor  is  it  fo  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
this  tafte  prevailed  in  France,  when  the  defigns  of  all 
the  principal  gardens  were  there  formed  by  architects, 
who  were  as  ftudious  to  have  the  fymmetry  of  the  op- 
pofite,  or  correfponding  part  of  the  garden,  as  exadl 
as  the  apartments  of  a  habitation  ;  nor  has  length  of 
time,  nor  the  improvements  already  made  in  other 
countries,  amended  their  tafte,  or  convinced  them 
of  its  abfurdity. 

As  the  gardens  of  Verfailles,  Marli,  and  others,  were 
extolled  for  their  magnificence,  fo  the  plans  of  them 
were  almoft  univerfally  copied  ;  the  defigners,  or  imi¬ 
tators  rather,  only  varying  the  parts  according  to  the 
fituation  or  figure  of  the  ground  ;  and  this  was  prac- 
tifed  for  feveral  years,  at  a  time,  when  great  fums  of 
money  were  expended  in  gardens,  which  might  have 
rendered  this  country  the  moft  beautiful  of  any  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  had  a  natural  tafte  then  prevailed  in  the  defign- 
ing  of  gardens  ;  which  is  the  more  to  be  lamented, 
as  the  plantations  then  made,  have  been  many  of 
them  rooted  out,  to  make  way  for  the  alterations 
and  improvements  which  have  been  fince  introduced. 
Many  perfons,  I  am  fenfible,  will  have  it,  that,  in 
the  defigns  of  gardens,  the  tafte  ftiould  alter  from 
time  to  time,  as  much  as  the  falhion  of  apparel ; 
but  thefe  cannot  be  perfons  of  judgment ;  for  where- 
ever  there  are  natural  beauties  in  a  country,  they  will 
always  pleafe  perfons  of  real  knowledge  ;  and  fre¬ 
quently  it  is  obferved,  that  perfons  of  but  little  fkill 
in  the  art  of  gardening,  are  ftruck  with  thefe  beau¬ 
ties  without  knowing  the  caufe  •,  therefore  where  the' 
beautiful  parts  of  nature  are  juftly  imitated  in  gar¬ 
dens,  tney  will  always  be  approved  by  judicious  per¬ 
fons,  let  the  tafte  of  gardening  alter  as  it  will. 

When  trees  have  been  long  growing  in  a  garden, 
nothing  can  be  more  difagreeable  than  to  have 
them  deftroyed,  to  alter  the  garden  according  to  the 
fafhion  of  the  time,  becaufe  it  requires  much  time 
to  bring  up  trees  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  afford  lhade 
and  fhelter ;  and,  as  time  is  precious,  fo,  where  the 
difpofition  of  the  garden  is  altered,  there  fhould  be 
great  attention  given  to  the  prefervation  of  all  the 
good  trees,  wherever  they  can  be  either  ufeful  or  or-  1 
namental. 


There  is  another  effential  part  of  gardening  wh 
cannot  be  too  much  confidered  by  perfons  w 
defign  gardens,  which  is  that  of  adapting  the  feve 
forts  of  trees  and  fhrubs,  to  the  fituation  and  foil 
the  garden,  as  alfo  to  allow  the  trees  a  proper  fh 
of  room  •,  but,  however  neceffary  this  will  apne 
yet  very  few  perfons  have  made  this  their  ftudy 
fomuch  that  when  one  views  many  modern  garde 
and  fees  the  great  number  of  trees  and  fhrubs  wlr 
are  crowded  into  them,  one  would  be  induced  to  1 

lieve,  that  private  jntereft  has  had  a  greater  influei 

than  any  other  motive,  with  the  defigners.  Indeed  t 
fault  may  often  be  afcnbed  to  the  matter,  who  d 
haps,  is  too  much  in  hafte  for  fhade  and  fhelter 
will  have  three  or  four  times  the  number  of  tn 
and  fhrubs  planted  as  fhould  have  been,  or  that  c 
remain  long  without  injury,  where  the  plantatic 
fucceed  ;  and  to  this  over-hafte  are  owing  the  r 
ferable  plantations  of  large  trees,  fo  often  feen 
gardens  and  parks,  where  trees  of  all  forts  and 
any  age  are  taken  out  of  woods,  hedge-rows  g 
and  removed  at  a  great  expence  to  ftand  and  dec 
annually,  till  they  become  fo  many  dead  flicks,  tf 
\v  uch  nothing  can  be  a  more  difagreeable  ficrht 
the  owner  -  who,  after  an  expectation  for  five 
years,  attended  with  an  expence  of  watering  d 
ging,  and  cleaning,  finds  himfelf  under  a  n?  eft 
either  of  replanting,  or  giving  up  the  thought 
having  any.  Numbers  of  perfons  hL  indeed  Tmui 
themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  fuccefs,  by  feeing  th« 


new  planted  trees  put  out  branches  for  a  year  or  tv 
which  they  generally  do  ;  but  in  three  or  four  Ye 
after,  inftead  of  making  a  progrefs,  they  begin 
decay  at  the  top,  and  continue  to  do  fo  gradual 
until  they  quite  perifh,  which,  perhaps,  may  not  h- 
pen  in  eight  or  ten  years,  efpecially  if  no  fevere  v 
ter,  or  very  dry  fummer,  intervenes,  either  of  wh; 
generally  proves  fatal  to  thefe  plantations  ;  fo  tj 
perfons  may  be  led  on  with  hopes,  for  fo  many  yea 
in  the  beft  part  of  their  lives,  when  there  is  a  certair 
of  their  failing,  or  at  leaft  of  their  never  increafino- 
fize  ;  but  of  this  I  ihall  treat  more  fully  in  the& 
tide  of  Planting,  and  fhall  proceed. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  defigns,  a  mean  and  pitiful  manr 
fhould  be  ftudioufly  avoided,  and  the  aim  fhouki 
always  at  that  which  is  noble  and  great,  not  to  bn 
too  many  little  things  into  a  garden,  nor  to  ma 
Email  pieces  of  water,  narrow  walks,  &c.  efpecia 
in  large  gardens  j  for  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  f( 
great  things,  than  four  times  the  number  of  fm 
ones,  which  are  trifling.  In  fmall  gardens  there 
more  excufe  for  this,  nor  indeed  would  it  be  rio-ht 
have  either  large  lawns,  broad  walks,  or  large  pifi 
of  water  in  fuch  ;  but  yet  even  in  thefe  there&ought< 

be  a  medium,  andperfonsfhouldneverattempttocrov' 

too  many  things  in  thefe,  whereby  the  whole  will  a 
pear  only  as  a  mean  and  trifling  model  of  a  large  garde 
Before  the  defign  of  a  garden  is  entered  upon, 
ought  to  be  confidered,  what  it  will  be  in  twenty 
thirty  years  time,  when  the  trees  and  fhrubs  a 
grown  up,  and  fpread  ;  for  it  often  happens,  that 
defign,  which  looks  handfome  when  it  is  firft  planter 
and  in  good  proportion,  in  procefs  of  time  becomes 
fmall  and  ridiculous,  that  there  is  a  neceffity  either  i 
altering  or  totally  deftroying  it. 

The  general  diftribution  of  a  garden,  and  of  i 
parts,  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the  different  fiti 
ations  of  the  ground,  for  a  defign  may  be  very  prc 
per  for  a  garden  on  a  perfect  level,  which  will  byn 
means  do  for  one  where  there  are  great  inequalities  i 
the  ground  fo  that,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  th 
great  art  of  defigning  is,  in  properly  adapting  the  d< 
lign  to  the  fituation,  and  contriving  to  fave  the  ei 
pence  of  removing  earth,  to  humour  the  inequalities  c 
the  ground,  to  proportion  the  number  and  forts  c 
trees  and  fhrubs  to  each  part  of  the  garden,  and  t 
fhut  out,  from  the  view  of  the  garden,  no  objecftstk’ 
may  become  ornamental. 

There  are,  befides  thefe,  many  other  rules  relating!, 
the  proportions,  conformity,  and  difpofition  of  th 
different  parts  and  ornaments  of  gardens,  of  whic 
more  may  be  feen  under  their  feveral  articles. 

GARDENIA.  See  Jasminum. 

G  A  R I  D  E  L  L  A.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  655.  tab.  43c 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  5°7-  [This  plant  was  fo  named  b 
Dr.  Tournefort,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Garidel,  who  waj 
profeffor  of  phyfic,  at  Aix,  in  Provence.] 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  fmall ,  oblong ,  ere  it  empalement  of  Jill 
leaves  \  it  hath  no  petals ,  but  five  oblong  equal  nedc\ 
riums  occupy  their  place  ;  thefe  are  bilabiate.  \ The  ouU I 
part  of  the  under  lip  is  bifid  and  plains  the  interior  par 
of  the  upper  lip  is  floor t  and  fingle.  The  flower  hat  i 
eight  or  ten  awl-Jhaped  flamina ,  which  are  fhorter  the  | 
the  empalement ,  and  are  terminated  by  obtufe  ere  hi  fm 
mits.  In  the  center  is  fltuated  three  germina ,  which 
oblongs  comprefled ,  and  floarp- pointed ,  having  no flyles,  fj 
crowned  by  flmple  ftigmas  ;  thefe  become  ihree  oblong  corX 
prejfed  capfuleswithtwo  valves ,  inclofmg  feveral  fmall  feed 1 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feiftiqj 
of  Linnmus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe,  plant! 
whole  flowers  have  ten  flamina  and  three  germen. 
^ve  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

C-aridella  ( Nig  e  Haft  rum.)  Hort.  Cliff.  170.  Garidel!.| 
toliis  tenuiffime  divifis.  Tourn.  Garidella  with  veil 
nai  row  divided  leaves  >  and  the  Nigella  Cretica  folili 
Foeniciui.  C.  B.  P.  146.  Fennel flower  of  Crete  with  1 
tennel  leaf.  J 

1  his  plant  is  very  near  akin  to  the  Nigella,  or  Fenne| 
flower,  to  which  genus  it  was  placed  by  the  wrl 
ten.  on  botany  before  Dr.  Tournefort,  and  was  hi 
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him  feparated  from  it,  as  differing,  in  the  form  of  the 
flower. 

It  grows  wild  in  Candia,  and  on  mount  Baldus,  in 
ItaTy,  as  alfo  in  Provence,  where  it  was  difcovered  by 
Dr.  Garidel,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  Dr.  Tournefort, 
for  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright 
ftalk  a  foot  high,  dividing  into  feveral  (lender 
branches,  garnifhed  at  their  joints  with  very  (lender 
leaves  like  thofe  of  Fennel.  The  ftalks  are  terminated 
by  one  fmall  flower,  of  a  pale  herbaceous  colour, 
which  is  fucceeded  by  three  capfules,  each  containing 
two  or  three  fmall  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  It  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  on  a  bed 
or  border  of  light  frefh  earth,  where  the  plants  are 
defigned  to  remain  (for  they  feldotn  thrive  if  they  are 
traniplanted  •,)  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they 
muft  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds,  and  where 
they  are  too  dole,  they  muft  be  thinned,  leaving 
them  about  four  or  five  inches  apart ;  this  is  all  the 
culture  the  plants  require,  and  if  the  feeds  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  any 
farther  care. 

AULTHERIA. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  double  permanent  empalement  -,  the  outer  has 
two  oval ,  concave ,  Jhort  leaves  -,  the  inner  has  one  bell- 
(haped  leaf  cut  into  five  fegments  -,  the  flower  has  one  oval 
petal ,  'cut  half-way  into  five  fegments ,  which  are  reflexed  ■,  it 
has  ten  awl-Jhaped  nedlarii ,  which  are  fi:ort ,  furrounding 
the  germen  and  ftamina ,  and  ten  awl-Jhaped  incurved  fta- 
mina  infer  ted  to  the  receptacle ,  terminated  by  bifid  horned 
fummits ,  and  a  roundijh  deprejfed  germen ,  fupporting  a 
cylindrical  fiyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  fiigma  -,  the  ger¬ 
men  afterward '  becomes  an  obtufe  five-cornered  capfule , 
having  five  cells ,  faftened  to  the  interior  empalement , 
which  turns  to  a  berry  open  at  the  top ,  filled  with  hard 
angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
lUltheria  ( Procumbens .)  Amcen.  Acad.  3.  p.  14. 
Trailing  Gaultheria.  Vitis  Idaea  Canadenfis,  pyrolas 
folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  608.  Canada  JVortle-berry  with  a 
winter-green  leaf. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  North 
America  upon  fwampy  ground,  fo  is  with  difficulty 
preferved  in  the  Engliffi  gardens.  The  branches  of 
this  trail  upon  the  ground,  and  become  ligneous,  but 
never  rife  upward ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  oval  en¬ 
tire  leaves,  placed  alternate ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
on  the  fide  of  the  branches }  they  are  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  colour,  fo  make  little  appearance,  and  very 
rarely  are  fucceeded  by  fruit  in  England. 

The  only  method  in  which  I  have  fucceeded  to  keep 
this  plant,  was  by  planting  of  it  in  a  pot,  filled  with 
loofe  undunged  earth,  placing  it  in  the  fhade,  and 
frequently  watering  it  •,  with  this  management  I  have 
kept  the  plant  alive  three  years,  and  have  had  flowers 
but  no  fruit. 

AURA. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  empalement  of  one  leaf  which  falls  off,  with 
a  long  cylindrical  tube ,  having  four  oblong  glands  faftened  to 
it the  upper  part  is  cut  into  four  oblong  fegments ,  which 
are  reflexed.  The  flower  hath  four  oblong  rifling  petals , 
which  are  broad  at  the  top  but  narrow  at  their  bafe , 
fitting  upon  the  tube  of  the  empalement-,  and  eight  upright 
J lender  Jlamina  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  petals,  and  a 
nectarious  gland  between  the  bafe  of  each ,  with  oblong 
moveable  fummits .  The  oblong  germen  is  fltuated  under 
the  flower ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
ftamina,  crowned  by  four  oval  fpreading  ftigmas  -,  the 
flower  is  fucceeded  by  an  oval  four-cornered  compreffed 
capfule ,  containing  one  oblong  angular  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  eighth  clafs,  intitled  Odandria  Monogy¬ 
nia,  the  flower  having  eight  ftamina  and  one  ftyle.C 
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We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz; 

Gaura  {Biennis.)  Alnoen.  Acad.  3.  p.  26.  Gaura.  Lv~ 
fimachia  chamaenerio  fimilis  floridana,  foliiis  nigris 
pundis  capfulis  carinatis  in  ramulorum  cymis<  Pluk. 
Amalth.  139.  tab.  428.  f.  1. 

This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  grows  naturally  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Penfylvania  :  the  ftalk  rifes  four  or  five  feet 
high,  fending  out  feveral  branches,  which  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  oblong,  fmooth,  pale,  green  leaves,  fit¬ 
ting  pretty  clofe.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clofe 
tufts  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  compofed 
of  four  oblong  petals,  of  a  pale  Rofe  colour,  irregu¬ 
larly  placed,  having  eight  ftamina  furrounding  the 
ftyle.  The  flowers  appear  in  September,  and  when 
the  autumn  proves  favourable,  the  feeds  will  ripen 
toward  the  end  of  Odober. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  on  open  borders 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  they  will  more  certainly  fuc- 
ceed  than  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds  and  if  they  are  too  clofe,  fome  of  them 
fhould  be  drawn  out,  and  planted  in  a  bed  to  allow 
room  for  the  other  to  grow ;  in  the  autumn  they 
fhould  be  all  tranfplanted  to  the  place  where  they  are 
defigned  to  ftand  for  flowering  and  perfeding  their 
feeds,  and  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  fup- 
port  their  branches  to  prevent  the  autumnal  winds 
from  breaking  them  down. 

GENERATION  is,  by  naturalifts,  defined  to  be 
the  ad  of  procreating  and  producing  a  thing  which 
before  was  not ;  or,  according  to  the  fchoolmen,  it  is 
the  total  change  or  converfion  of  a  body  into  a  new 
one,  which  retains  no  fenfible  part  or  mark  of  its 
former  ftate. 

Thus  we  fay,  fire  is  generated,  when  we  perceive  it 
to  be  where  before  there  was  only  wood,  and  other 
fuel,  or  when  the  wood  is  fo  changed,  as  to  retain  no 
fenfible  charader  of  wood  in  the  like  manner  a  chick 
is  faid  to  be  generated,  when  we  perceive  a  chick, 
where  before  was  only  an  egg,  or  the  egg  is  changed 
into  the  form  of  a  chick. 

In  generation  there  is  not  properly  any  produdion 
of  new  parts,  but  only  a  new  modification  or  manner 
of  exiftence  of  the  old  ones,  and  thus  generation  is 
diftinguifhed  from  creation. 

Generation  alfo  differs  from  alteration,,  in  that  in  al¬ 
teration  the  fubjed  remains  apparently  the  lame,  and 
is  only  changed  in  its  accidents  or  affediom,  as  iron, 
which  before  was  fquare,  is  now  made  round  •,  or  when 
the  fame  body  which  is  well  to-day,  is  fick  to-morrow. 
Again :  generation  is  the  oppofite  to  corruption, 
which  is  the  utter  extindion  of  a  former  thing  as, 
when  that  which  before  was  an  egg,  or  wood,  is  no 
longer  either  the  one  or  the  other  •,  whence  it  appears, 
that  the  generation  of  one  thing  is  the  corruption  of 
another. 

The  Per ipateticks  explain  generation  by  a  change  or 
paffage  from  a  privation,  or  want  of  a  fubftantial 
form,  to  the  having  fuch  a  form. 

The  moderns  allow  of  no  other  change  in  generation, 
than  what  is  local ;  and,  according  to  their  no¬ 
tion,  it  is  only  a  tranfpofition,  or  new  arrangement 
of  parts  ;  and,  in  this  fenfe,  the  fame  matter  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  undergoing  an  infinite  number  of  generations. 
As  for  example  :  A  grain  of  Wheat,  being  committed 
to  the  ground,  imbibes  the  humidity  of  the  foil,  be¬ 
comes  turgid,  and  dilates  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it 
becomes  a  plant ;  and,  by  a  continual  acceffion  of 
matter,  by  degrees,  ripens  into  an  ear,  and  at  length 
into  a  feed  j  this  feed,  when  ground  in  a  mill,  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  flour,  which,  being  mixed  up  with 
vtater,  makes  a  pafte,  of  which  bread  is  generated 
by  the  addition  of  yeaft,  and  undergoing  the  operation 
of  fire,  i.  e.  by  baking  ;  and  this  bread  being  comi¬ 
nuted  by  the  teeth,  digefted  in  the  ftomach,  and  con¬ 
veyed  through  the  canals  of  the  body,  becomes  flefli, 
or,  in  other  words,  fleffi  is  generated. 

Now  the  only  thing  effected  in  all  this  feries  of  gene¬ 
ration,  is  a  local  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  matter, 
and  their  fettling:  ag-ain  in  a  different  order  5  fo  that 

i  wher$- 
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whereWr  there  is  a  new  arrangement,  or  compofition 
^elements,  there  is,  in  reality,  a  new  generation, 
and  thus  generation  is  reduced  to  motion. 

Generation  is  more  immediately  underdood  of  an - 
foal  and  vegetable  bodies  from  feed,  or  the  coiti 

of  others  of  different  fexes,  but  of  the  fame  genu 
Monf.  Perrault,  and  fome  of  the  modern  naturalifts 

after  him,  maintained,  That  there  is  not  proper  y  any 

new  generation,  that  God  created  all  thing  » 

and  that  what  is  by  us  called  generation,  is  no  more 
than  an  augmentation  and  expanfion  of  the  minute 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  feed  ;  lo  that  the  whole  lpe- 
cies,  which  are  afterwards  produced  were,  in  reality, 
all  formed  at  the  firft,  and  lnclofed  therein,  to  be 
brought  forth  and  expofed  to  view  in  time,  and  a  - 
cording  to  a  certain  order  and  ceconomy. 

And  accordingly  Dr.  Garden  fays.  It  is  mod  proba¬ 
ble,  that  the  ftamina  of  all  the  plants  and  animals 
that  have  been  formed,  ab  origine  mundi,  by  ther.' . 
mighty  Creator,  within  the  firft  of  each  rdpedive 
kind  ;  and  he  who  confiders  the  nature  of  vifion,  thin 
it  does  not  give  us  the  true  magnitude  but  only  j 
the  proportion  of  things ;  and  that  which  ieems  to  j 
our  baked  eye  but  a  point,  may  truly  be  made  up  I 
by  hs  many  parts  as  feem  to  be  in  the  whole  uni vene, 
will  not  think  this  an  abfurd  or  impoffible  thing 
Dr  Blair,  treating  of  the  generation  of  plants,  fays. 
That  when  Almighty  God  created  the  world,  he  fo  or¬ 
dered  and  difpofed  of  the  materies  mundi,  that  eveiy 
thing  produced  from  it  fhould  continue  fo  long  as  the 
world  fhould  ftand.  Not  that  the  fame  individual 
fpecies  fhould  always  remain  •,  for  they  were,  in 
proceis  of  time,  to  perifh-j  decay,  and  return  to  the 
earth,  from  whence  they  came  •,  but  that  every  like 
fhould  produce  its  like,  every  fpecies  fhould  produce 
its  own  kind,  to  prevent  a  final  deftruflion  of  the 
fpecies,  or  the  neceflity  of  a  new  creation,  in  order 
to  continue  the  fame  fpecies  upon  earth,  or  in  the 

world.  . 

For  which  end  he  laid  down  certain  regulations,  by 
which  each  fpecies  was  to  be  propagated,  preferved, 
and  fupported,  till,  in  order,  or  courfe  of  time,  they 
were  to  be  removed  hence ;  for,  without  that,  thofe 
very  beings,  which  were  created  at  firft,  muft  have 
continued0  till  the  final  diffolution  of  all  things, 
which  Almighty  God  of  his  infinite  wifdom  did  not 
think  fit. 

But,  that  he  might  ftill  the  more  manifeft  his  omni¬ 
potence,  he  fet  all  the  engines  of  his  providence  to 
work,  by  which  one  effedt  was  to  produce  another  by 
the  means  of  certain  laws,  or  rules  laid  down  for  the 
propagation,  maintenance,  and  fupport  of  all  created 
beings  •,  this  his  divine  providence  is  called  nature, 
and  thefe  regulations  are  called  the  laws,  or  rules  of 
nature,  by  which  it  ever  operates  in  its  ordinary 
courfe,  and  whatever  exceeds  from  that  is  faid  to 
be  preternatural,  miraculous,  or  monftrous. 

Moles,  in  his  account  of  the  creation,  tells  us,  that 
plants  have  their  feeds  in  themfelves,  in  thefe  words : 
And  God  faid,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grafs,  the 
herb  yielding  feed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit, 
after  his  kind,  whofe  feed  is  in  itfelf  upon  the  earth. 
The  antients,  indeed,  diftinguiflied  the  generation 
of  animals  into  two  kinds,  i.  e.  into  regular,  called 
univocal  •,  and  anamolous,  called  alfo  equivocal,  or 
fpontaneous. 

The  firft  was  effedted  by  parent  animals  of  the  fame 
kind,  as  that  of  men,  birds,  beafts,  &c.  The  fecond 
they  fuppofed  to  be  effedled  by  corruption,  the  fun, 
&c.  as  that  of  infects,  frogs,  &c.  but  this  latter  is  now 
generally  exploded. 

Many,  indeed,  have  effayed  to  treat  of  the  generation 
of  animals,  but  few  have  been  able  to  give  that  fa- 
tisfadtory  account  of  it  that  were  to  be  wifhed  for,  and 
far  fewer  yet  have  been  able  to  treat  of  the  generation 
of  plants  as  it  ought  to  be  j  for  that  which  ftill  kept 
them  in  the  dark,  was, 

Firft,  That  though  there  were  two  different  fexes  in 
animals,  by  whofe  mutual  aftiftance  the  •  fpecies  was 
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propagated,  yet  there  was  no  fuch  thing  then  known 
in  plants. 

Secondly,  That  though  it  can  now  be  made  appear, 
that  every  animal  is  produced  by  univocal  generation, 
i.  e.  from  an  egg,  and  not  by  corruption,  &c.  as  molt 
of  the  antients  imagined  the  infedts  were ;  yet  there 
are  ftill  thofe  who  maintain,  that  thofe  which  they  call 
imperfedt  plants,  are  the  produdt  of  a  certain  rotten- 
nefs  in  the  earth. 

The  generation  of  plants  bears  a  clofe  analogy  to 
that  of  fome  animals,  efpecially  fuch  as  want  local 
motion,  as  muffles,  and  other  immoveable  Ihell-filh, 
which  are  hermaphrodite,  and  contain  both  the  male 
and  female  organs  of  generation. 

The  flower  of  a  plant  is  found  to  be  the  pudendum, 
or  principal  organ  of  generation  •,  but  the  ufe  of  fo 
much  mechanifm,  and  fo  many  parts,  has  been  but 
little  known  till  or  late  years. 

The  flower  of  a  Lily  confifts  of  fix  petala,  or  flower- 
leaves,  from  the  bottom  of  which,  in  the  middle,  arifes 
a  kind  of  tube,  called  by  Tournefort,  the  piftillum, 
and  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  the  ftyle  *,  this  refts  upon  the 
germen,  which  is  the  female  organ  of  generation ; 
round  this  are  placed  pretty  fine  threads,  called  the 
ftamina,  or  filaments  •,  thefe  ftamina  arife  likewife 
from  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  and  terminate  at  the 
top  in  little  fummits,  called  by  fome  apices,  which 
are  replete  with  a  fine  duft,  called  farina  j  thefe  are 
the  male  organs  of  plants. 

This  is  the  general  ftrudture  of  the  flowers  of  plants, 
although  they  are  infinite  ways  diverflfied,  and  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  fome  have  no  fenfible  piftil,  and  others 
want  the  ftamina  •,  others  again  have  the  ftamina,  but 
want  the  apices,  and  fome  plants  exceed  all  others  in 
this,  that  they  have  no  vilible  flowers  •,  but  if  it  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  this  before-mentioned  is  the  moft  common 
ftrucfture  of  flowers,  it  will  follow,  that  thefe  parts 
that  feem  wanting  are  ufually  only  lefs  apparent,  or 
are  fituated  in  different  plants,  or  in  different  parts  of 
the  fame  plant. 

The  fruit  is  ufually  at  the  bafe  of  the  piftillum,  lo 
that  when  the  piftillum  falls  with  the  reft  of  the  flower, 
the  fruit  appears  in  the  ftead  of  it  •,  but  oftentimes 
the  piftillum  is  the  fruit  itfelf,  but  ftill  they  have  both 
the  fame  fituation  in  the  center  of  the  flower,  and  the 
petala,  or  flower-leaves,  which  are  difpofed  around 
the  little  embryo,  feem  to  be  deflgned  only  to  prepare 
a  fine  juice  in  the  little  veffels,  tor  the  fupport  of  it 
during  the  little  time  that  they  laft,  and  it  requires ; 
but  fome  fuppofe  the  chief  ufe  of  them  to  be  to  defend 
the  piftillum,  &c. 

The  apices  of  the  ftamina  are  fmall  capfulae,  or  bags, 
full  of  a  farina,  or  duft,  which  falls  out  when  thecap- 
fula  grows  ripe,  and  burfts.  5^ 

Monf.  Tournefort  fuppofed  this  duft  to  be  only  an 
excrement  of  the  food  of  the  fruit,  and  the  ftamina; 
to  be  nothing  but  excretory  du&s,  which  filtrated  this 
ufelefs  matter,  and  thus  difcharged  the  embryo  •,  but 
Mr.  Mori  and,  Mr.  Geoffroy,  and  others,  find  nobler 
ufes  for  this  duft ;  on  their  principle  the  ftamina,  with 
the  apices  and  farina,  make  the  male  part  of  the 
plant,  and  the  piftil,  the  female.  1 

Mr.  Morland  fays.  It  hath  been  long  ago  obferved.; 
that  there  is  in  every  particular  feed  a  feminal  plan! 
conveniently  lodged  between  the  two  lobes,  whic  vj 
conftitute  the  bulk  of  the  feed,  and  are  deflgned  foil 
the  firft  nourifhment  of  the  tender  plant. 

But  the  admirable  Dr.  Grew,  to  whofe  generous  in 
duftry,  and  happy  fagacity,  we  are  indebted  for  th'j 
belt  improvements  of  this  part  of  knowledge,  is  th‘| 
only  author  I  can  find,  who  hath  obferved  that  th| 
farina,  or  fine  powder,  which  is,  at  its  proper  feafon  \ 
fhed  out  of  thofe  thecte,  or  apices  feminiformes  [i- el 
feed-forming  cafes]  which  grow  at  the  top  of  thj 
ftamina,  doth  fome  way  perform  the  office  of  mall 
fperm.  But  herein,  I  think,  he  falls  fhort,  in  that  h  i 
fuppofes  them  only  to  drop  upon  the  outfide  the  ute. 
rus,  or  vafculum  feminale,  and  to  impregnate  the  ml 
eluded  feed  by  fome  fpirituous  emanations,  or  energy 

tical  imprefs.  ' 
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'hat  which  is  now  fubje&ed  to  the  difquifitions  and 
enfure  of  fuch  whofe  exquifite  (kill  conftitutes 
hem  iudses  of  fuch  performances,  is,  Whether  it  may 
l0t  be  more  proper  to  fuppofe,  that  the  feeds  which 
re  lodged  in  the  proDer  mvolucra,  are  at  the  hrlt  un- 
mpregnated  ova  (or  eggs)  as  of  animals  j  that  this 
arina  is  a  congeries  of  leminal  plants,  one  of  which 
null  be  conveyed  into  every  ovum  before  it  can  be- 
ome  prolific  •,  that  the  ftylus,  in  Mr.  Ray’s  language, 

,r  the  upper  part  of  the  piftillum,  in  Mr.  Tourne- 
ort’s,  is  a  tube  defigned  to  convey  thefe  feminal  plants 
nto  their  nefts  in  the  ova  •,  that  there  is  fo  vaft  a  pro- 
rifion  made,  becaufe  of  the  odds  there  are,  whether 
>ne,  of  fo  many,  Ihall  ever  find  its  way  into,  and 

hrouMi  fo  narrow  a  conveyance.  , 

To  make  this  fuppofition  the  more  credible,  I  Ihall 
ay  down  the  obfervations  I  have  made  upon  the  fitu- 
,tion  of  thefe  ftamina,  and  the  ftylus,  in  fome  few  fpe- 
:ies  of  plants. 

?irft,  In  the  Corona  Imperials,  where  the  uterus,  or 
afculum  feminale  of  the  plant  ftands  upon  the  center 
>f  the  flower ;  and  from  the  top  of  this  arifeth  the  K 
tylus,  the  vafculum  feminale  and  ftylus  together  re- 
irefenting  a  piftillum.  I 

lound  this  are  placed  fix  ftamina  •,  upon  the  ends 
>f  each  of  thefe  are  apices,  fo  artfully  fixed,  that  they 
urn  every  way  with  the  leaft  wind,  being  in  height  1 
.lmoft  equal  to  the  ftyles  about  which  they  play, 
.nd  which  in  this  plant  is  manifeftly  open  at  the 
op,  as  it  is  hollow  all  the  way  •,  to  which  we  muft 
.dd,  that  upon  the  top  of  the  ftylus  there  is  a. fort 
if  tuft,  confifting  of  pinguid  villi,  which  I  imagined 
o  be  placed  there  to  catch  and  detain  the  farina,  as  I 
t  flies  out  of  the  thecas  ;  from  hence,  I  fuppofe,  the  I 
/md  fhakes  it  down  the  tube,  till  it  reach  the  vafcu- 

um  feminale.  I 

n  the  Caprifolium,  or  Honeyfuckle,  there  rifes  a  fty- 
us  from  the  rudiments  of  a  berry,  into  which  it  is  in¬ 
erted  to  the  top  of  the  nionopetalous  flower ;  from  I 
he  middle  of  which  flower  are  fent  forth  feveral  fta- 
nina,  that  fhed  their  farina  out  of  the  cafes  upon  I 
he  orifice  of  the  ftylus,  which,  in  this  plant,  is 
illous  or  tufted,  upon  the  fame  account  as  in  the 
brmer. 

tn  Allium,  or  common  Garlic,  there  arifes  a  tricoc- 
:oUs  uterus,  or  feed-veffel ;  in  the  center  of  which  is 
nferted  a  fhort  ftylus,  not  fo  high  as  the  apices,  which  I 
:hus  over- topping  it,  have  the  opportunity  of  fhed- 
ling  their  globules  into  an  orifice  more  eafily  ;  ror  I 
which  reafon,  I  can  difcern  no  tuft  upon  this  (as  in 
:he  former)  to  infure  their  entrance,  that  being  pro¬ 
dded  for  by  its  fituation  juft  under  them. 

The  reader,  I  hope,  will  excufe  me,  if  I  prefent  him 
low  with  fome  fuch  reafonings  or  reflebtions  as  the 
foregoing  account  doth  fuggeft,  and  will  fupport ; 
and  I  cannot  but  hope  to  perfuade  thofe  that  are 
candid,  that  I  have  affigned  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  ! 
flowers  I  have  mentioned,  their  true  and  real  ufe. 

For  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  conclude, 
that  where  a  fine  powder  is  curioufly  prepared,  care¬ 
fully  repofited,  and  fhed  abroad  at  a  peculiar  feafon, 
where  there  is  a  tube  fo  placed  as  to  be  fit  to  receive 
it,  and  fuch  care  in  difpofing  this  tube,  where  it  doth 
not  lie  direbtly  under  the  cafes  that  fhed  the  powder, 
it  hath  a  particular  apparatus  at  the  end,  to  infure  its 
entrance. 

Nothing  can  be  more  genuinely  deduced  from  any 
premifes,  than  it  may  from  this,  that  this  powder, 
or  fome  of  it,  was  defigned  to  enter  this  tube.  If  thefe 
ftamina  had  been  only  excretory  dud's,  as  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  fuppofed,  to  feparate  the  groffer  parts,  and  leave 
the  juice  defigned  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  feed 
more  referved,  what  need  was  there  to  lodge  thefe  ex¬ 
crements  in  fuch  curious  repofitories  ?  They  would 
have  been  conveyed  any  where,  rather  than  where 
there  was  fo  much  danger  of  their  dropping  into  the 
feed-veffel  again,  as  there  is  here. 

Again  :  the  tube,  over  the  mouth  of  which  they  are 
fhed,  and  into  which  they  enter,  leads  always  diredly 
into  the  feed-veffel. 
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To  which  we  muft  add,  that  the  tube  always  begins 
to  die  when  thefe  thecae  are  emptied  of  their  contents  j 
if  they  laft  any  longer,  it  is  only  whilft  the  globules, 
which  enter  at  their  orifice,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
fihifhed  their  pafiage.  Now,  can  we  well  expect  a  more 
convincing  proof  of  thefe  tubes  being  defigned  to  con¬ 
vey  thefe  globules,  thah  that  they  wither  when  there 
are  hot  more  globules  to  convey!  _  _  .  , 

If  I  could  now  ftiew,  that  the  ova,  or  unimpregnat- 
ed  feeds,  are  ever  to  be  obferved  without  this  feminal 
plant,  the  proof  would  arile  to  a  demonftration  •,  but 
having  not  been  fo  happy  as  to  obferve  this,  I  fhall 
content  myfelf  at  prefent  with  fuggefting,  that  hence 
one  would  conclude,  that  the  petala  of  the  flower  were 
rather  defigned  to  fever  fuperfihous  juices  from  what 
was  left  to  afeend  in  the  ftamina,  than  the  ftamina  to 
perform  this  office,  either  for  them,  or  the  unimpffg- 
nated  femina,  and  obferve  the  analogy  between  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  generation,  as  far  as  was  neceffary 
there  ftiould  be  an  agreement  between  them.  I  fhall 
recommend  the  enquiry  to  thofe  gentlemen  who  are 
mafters  of  the  beft  microfcopes,  and  addrefs  in  ufing 
them  •,  though,  in  the  mean  time,  1  have  made  fome 
fteps  toward  a  proof  of  this  fort,  and  have  met  with 
fome  fuch  hints,  as  make  me  not  defpair  of  being  able, 
in  a  fhort  time,  to  give  the  world  even  this  fatisfa&ion. 
For,  not  to  infift  upon  this,  that  the  feminal  plant 
always  lies  in  that  part  of  the  feed  which  is  always 
neareft  to  the  infertion  of  this  ftylus,  or  fome  propa¬ 
gation  of  it  into  the  feed-veffels,  I  have  difeovered  in 
Beans,  Peas,  and  Kidney-beans,  juft  under  one  end  of 
that  we  call  the  eye,  a  manifeft  perforation,  (difcernible 
by  the  groffer  fort  of  magnifying  glaffes)  which  leads 
diredly  to  the  feminal  plant,  and  at  which  I  fuppofe 
the  feminal  plant  did  enter  •,  and,  I  am  apt  to  think, 
the  Beans  or  Peas  that  do  not  thrive  well,  may  be 
found  deftitute  of  it. 

But  I  muft  now  proceed  to  deferibe  fome  other 
plants,  whereby  it  will  appear,  that  there  is  a  parti¬ 
cular  care  always  exercifed  to  convey  this  powder,  fo 
often  mentioned,  into  a  tube,,  which  may  convey  it 
to  the  ova. 

Now,  in  leguminous  plants,  if  we  carefully  take  off 
the  petala  of  the  flower,  we  fhall  difeover  the  pod,  or 
filiqua,  clofely  covered  with  an  involving  membrane, 
which,  about  the  top,  feparates  into,  nine  ftamina^ 
each  fraught  with  its  quantity  of  farina ;  and  thefe 
ftamina  clofely  adhere  to  the  ftyle,  which  is  obferv- 
able  at  the  end  of  that  tube,  which  here  alfo  leads  di¬ 
redly  to  the  pod ;  it  ftands  not  upright,  indeed,  but 
fo  bent,  as  to  make  near  a  right  angle  with  it. 

In  Roles  there  ftands  a  column,  confifting  of  many 
tubes  clofely  clung  together,  though  eafily  feparhble, 
each  leading  to  their  particular  cell,  the  ftamina  in  a 
great  number  placed  all  round  about. 

In  Tithymalus,  or  Spurge,  there  rifes  a  tricoccous 
veffel,  that,  whilft  it  is  fmall,  and  not  eafily  difcernible, 
lies  at  the  bottom  till  it  is  impregnated,  but  af¬ 
terwards  grows  up,  and  ftands  fo  high  upon  a  tall 
pedicle  of  its  own,  as  would  tempt  one  to  think,  that 
there  were  to  be  no  communication  betwixt  this  and 
the  apices. 

In  the  Strawberries  and  Rafpberries,  the  hairs  which 
grow  upon  the  ripe  fruit  (which,  I  fuppofe,  may  be 
lurprifing  to  fome)  are  fo  niany  tubes  leading  each  to 
their  particular  feed  •,  and  therefore  we  may  obferve, 
that  in  the  firft  opening  of  the  flower  there  ftands  a 
ring  of  ftamina,  within  the  petala,  and^  the  whole  in¬ 
ward  area  appears  like  a  little  wood  of  thefe  hairs  or 
pulp,  which,  when  they  have  received  and  conveyed 
their  globules,  the  feeds  iwbll,  and  rife  in  a  carneous 
pulp.  ^  Thus  far  Mr.  Morland. 

We  may  obferve  a  veffel  at  the  bottom  of  the  piftil 
of  the  Lily,  which  veffel  we  may  call  the  uterus,  or 
womb,  in  which  are  three  ovaries  filled  with  little 
e crors,  or  rudiments  of  feed  found  iii  the  ovaria, 
winch  always  decay,  arid  come  to  nothing,  unlefs  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  farina  of  the  fame  plant,  or  fome 
other  of  the  fame  kind  ;  the  ftamina  alfo  ferve  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  male  feed  of  the  plant  to  be  per- 
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f,aed  in  the  apices,  which,  when  ripe,  hui*  forth  in 
little  particles  like  duft ;  feme  of  them  fall  mto  the 
oritaof  the  piftil,  and  are  either  conveyed  thence 
into  the  utricle,  to  fecundify  the  female  ova,  or 
lodged  in  the  piftil,  where,  by  their  magnetic  virtue, 
they  draw  the  nourilhment  from  the  other  part  of 
the  plant  into  the  embryos  of  the  fruit,  rna  mg  t  cm 

£CLgeSThaftur»  down,  as  the  Cyclamen,  and  the 
Imperial  Crown,  the  piftil  is  much  longer  than  the 
ilamina,  that  their  duft  may  fall  from  their  apices  in 
fufficient  quantities  on  the  piftil,  for  the  bufinefs  oi 

ZrGSeoton;affures  us.  That  in  all  the  obfemtions 
he  had  made,  the  cutting  off  the 
could  be  impregnated  by  the  farm  a,  a ictually 
dered  the  plant  barren  tor  the  feafon,  and  the  tru 

Sminy  kinds  of  plants,  as  the  Oak,  Pine ,  Widow 
&c  the  flowers,  Mr.  Geoffroy  obferves,  have  thei 
Lina  and  apices,  whofe  farina  may  eaflly  im¬ 
pregnate  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit,  which  are  not 

Indeed  there  is  fome  difficulty  in  reconciling  this 
fyftem  with  a  certain  fpecies  ot  plants,  which  bear 
flowers  without  fruit  •,  and  another  fpecies  of  t  e 
fame  kind  and  denomination,  which  bear  fruit  wit  - 
out  flowers ;  ftich  are  the  Palm,  Hemp,  Hop,  Pop¬ 
lar  &c.  which  are  hence  diftinguiflied  into  male 
and  female  •,  for  how  fhould  the  farina  of  the  male 
here,  come  to  impregnate  the  ova  of  the  female  . 

This  difficulty  Mr.  Geoffroy  iolves,  by  iuppofing  the 
wind  to  be  the  vehicle  that  conveys  the  male  duft  to 
the  female  uterus,  which  is  confirmed  by  an  mftance 
of  Tovianus  Potanus,  of  a  Angle  female  Palm-tree 
growing  in  a  foreft,  which  never  bore  fruit  tifl, 
having  rifen  above  the  other  trees  of  the  foreft, 
and  being  then  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  farina  of 
the  male  by  the  wind,  it  began  to  bear  fruit  in  abun- 

As  to  the  manner  wherein  the  farina  fecundifi.es,  !Mr. 
Geoffroy  advances  two  opinions  : 

Firft,  That  the  farina  being  always  found  of  a  iul- 
phureous  compofition,  and  full  of  fubtil  and  pene¬ 
trating  parts  (as  appears  from  its  fprightly  odour) 
which,  falling  on  the  piftils  of  the  flowers,  there  re- 
folves,  and  the  fubtileft  parts  of  it,  penetrating  the 
fubftance  of  the  piftil,  excite  a  fermentation,,  which 
putting  the  latent  juices  of  the  young  fruit  in  mo¬ 
tion,  occafions  the  parts  to  unfold  the  young  plant 
that  is  inclofed  in  the  embryo  of  the  feed. 

In  this  hypothefis,  the  plant  in  miniature  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  contained  in  the  feed,  and  to  want  only 
a  proper  juice  to  unfold  its  parts,  and  to  make  them 


he  fecond  opinion  is,  That  the  farina  of  the  male 
iant  is  the  firft  germ  or  femen  of  the  new  plant,  and 
ands  in  need  of  nothing  to  enable  it  to  grow  or  un- 
Id,  but  a  fuitable  nidus  with  the  juice  it  finds  pre- 
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ired  in  the  embryo  of  the  leed  or  ovary, 
may  be  obferved,  that  thefe  two  theories  of  vege- 
ble  generation  bear  a  ftrid  analogy  to  thofe  two 
:  animal  generation,  viz.  either  that  the  young  ani- 
al  is  in  the  femen  mafeulinum,  and  only  ftands 
need  of  the  juice  of  the  matrix  to  cherifli  and 
-ing  it  forth  •,  or  that  the  female  ovum  contains  the 
limal,  and  requires  only  the  male  feed  to  excite  - 
rmentation. 

lr.  Geoffroy  rather  makes  the  proper  feed  to  be  in 
ie  farina,  inafmuch  as  the  belt  microfcopes  do  not 
ifeover  the  leaft  appearance  of  any  bud  in  the  little 
nbryos  of  the  grains,  when  they  are  examined,  be- 
ire  the  apices  have  fhed  their  duft. 
i  leguminous  plants,  if  the  petala  and  ftamina  be 
amoved,  and  the  piftil,  or  that  part  which  becomes 
le  pod,  be  viewed  with  the  microfcope  before  the 
ower  be  open,  thofe  little  green  tranfparent  veficulse, 
'lxich  are  to  become  grains,  will  appear  in  their  na- 
,iral  order,  yet  ftill  ftiewing  nothing  elfe  but  the  mere 


or  fkin  of  the  grain. 


If  you  continue  to  obferve  the  flowers  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  for  leveral  days  lucceffively,  you  will  find  them 
to  fwell,  and,  by  degrees,  to  become  replete  with  a 
limpid  liquor ;  in  which,  when  the  farina  comes  to 
be  ihed,  and  the  leaves  of  the  flower  to  fall,  there  may 
be  obferved  a  little  greenifli  fpeck,  or  globule,  float¬ 
ing  about  at  large. 

There  is  not  at  firft  any  appearance  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  in  this  little  body;  but  in  time,  as  it  grows, 
you  may  begin  to  diftinguifh  two  little  leaves  like  two 
fmall  horns  ;  as  the  little  body  grows,  the  liquor  di- 
minifhes  infenfibly,  till  at  length  the  grain  becomes 
quite  opake ;  and  upon  opening  it,  the  cavity  will  be 
found  filled  with  a  young  plant  in  miniature,  conftft- 
ing  of  a  little  germ,  or  plantula,  a  little  root,  and 
the  lobes  of  the  Bean,  or  Pea. 

The  manner  wherein  this  germ  of  the  apex  enters  the 
veficula  of  the  grain,  is  not  very  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  :  for,  befides  that  the  cavity  of  the  piftil  reaches 
from  the  top  to  the  embryos  of  the  grains,  or  thofe 
veficulae,  have  a  little  aperture  correlponding  to  the 
extremity  of  the  cavity  of  the  piftil,  fo  that  the  fmall 
duft,  or  farina,  may  eaflly  fall,  or  find  an  eafypaf- 
fage  in  the  aperture  in  the  .mouth  of  the  veffels,  which 
is  the  embryo  of  the  grain. 

The  aperture,  or  cicatricula,  is  much  the  fame  in 
both  grains  ;  and  it  is  eaflly  obferved  in  Peas,  Beans, 
&c.  without  a  microfcope. 

Dr.  Patrick  Blair,  treating  of  the  generation  of 
plants,  fays,  That  a  vegetative  life  is  common  to 


them,  as  well  as  animals  ;  and  that  the  propagation 
or  produdion  of  the  fpecies  is  the  effed  of  the  vege¬ 
tative,  not  the  fenfitive  life  in  animals,  as  well  as  in 
plants  ;  and  that  if  there  be  a  necefiity  of  the  con¬ 
currence  of  two  different  fexes  in  animals,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  generating  of  the  fpecies,  the  fame  ne- 


ceflity  muft  be  in  plants  too ;  for  as  a  cow,  a  mare, 


a  hen,  a  Ihe-reptile,  an  infed,  &c.  cannot  produce 
an  animal  without  the  male,  no  more  can  it  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  a  plant  can  produce  fertile  feed  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  male  plant,  or  the  male  parts 
of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Ray  fays,  That  he  will  not  deny,  that  both  trees 
and  herbs  may  produce  fruit,  and  even  come  to  ma¬ 
turity,  without  the  male  feed  being  fprinkled  upon 
them.  For  though  moft  birds  do  not  lay  eggs  with¬ 
out  congrefs  of  the  male,  yet  the  hen  often  does  it 
without  copulating  with  the  cock,  but  then  thefe 
eggs  are  barren  and  wind  eggs  •,  juft  fo,  though  a  fe¬ 
male  plant  may  produce  feed  of  itfelf,  yet  that  feed  is 
never  fertile.  For, 

Firft,  As  the  work  of  generation  in  animals  does  not 
proceed  from  their  animal  or  fenfitive  life  but  from 
their  vegitative,  which  being  the  fame  as  in  plants, 
that  operation  muft  be  performed  after  the  famt 
manner  in  both;  therefore,  as  there  is  a  neceffiq 
of  two  different  fexes  in  animals,  it  muft  be  fo  toe 
in  plants. 

Secondly,  As  pafiive  feminal  matter  in  female  ani 
mals  cannot  be  produdive  or  fertile  of  itfelf,  withou. 
being  impregnated,  animated,  or  its  particles  fet  ii 
motion  and  dilated  by  the  adive  principles  of  tlv 
male  feminal  matter;  neither  can  the  female  fee* 
in  plants  be  rendered  fertile,  until  it  be  impregnate! 
by  the  farina  fcecundans  from  the  male  parts  of  th| 
plants. 

As  to  the  flowers  of  plants,  if  they  were  not  afiiftjj 
ing  to,  or  if  there  were  not  fome  extraordinary  ui 
from  them  in  the  perfedion  of  the  feed,  they  wool 
not  be  fo  often  obferved  upon  plants  as  they  are.  Bis* 
fince  there  is  nofruit  or  feed  without  a  previous  fioweri 
and  fince  where  the  one  is  obvious  the  other  is  corl 
fpicuous,  and  fince  one  is  fcarce  to  be  obferved  wit*; 
the  naked  eye,  neither  is  the  other ;  this  implies  a  n^j 
lation  between  them,  that  the  one  of  them  is  not  tj 
be  expeded  without  the  other. 

It  is  true,  there  may  be  flowers  upon  a  plant,  wheij 
the  fruit  is  feldom  leen,  efpecially  in  thefe  norther1 
climates ;  fuch  as  the  Pervinca,  the  Nvmphsa  aft| 


minima,  and  feveral  others ;  where  the  plant  exhaulji 
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the  nutritious  juice,  in  pulhing  forth  tendrils  or 
creeping  roots,  which  fo  weaken  the  plants,  as  not  to 
be  able'to  bring  the  fruit  to  perfection  but  there  is 
no  fruit  or  feed  to  be  feen,  unlefs  a  flower  has  been 
fent  as  a  meffenger  before  it,  to  give  notice  of  its 
approach  5  though  it  is  not  always  upon  the  fame 
plant,  yet  it  is  ftill  upon  fome  other  plant  of  the  fame 
fpecies  •,  for  the  flowers  are  to  be  feen  upon  diftinCt 
plants,  different  branches,  or  different  parts  of  the 
branch  from  the  fruit,  in  the  Abies,  Corylus,  Nux 
Juglans,  &c.  the  Mercurialis,  Spinachia,  &c. 

But  the  fruit  never  appears,  or  never  begins  to  in- 
creafe  upon  thefe  plants,  till  the  flower  is  fpent  and 
gone ;  therefore  they  muft  ferve  for  another  ufe,  than 
to  be  merely  ornamental ;  for  if  that  v/ere  their  prin¬ 
cipal  ufe,  they  would  be  always  confpicuous,  which 
they  are  not  for  the  moft  part  in  apetalous  flowers  •, 
and^  they  would  always  be  to  be  feen,  and  never  be 
hid ;  which  is  not  fo  in  the  Afarum,  Hydrocotyle, 
&c.  where,  though  the  flower  is  large  enough  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fruit,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  feen,  unlefs 
the  leaf  be  turned  up,  and  both  flower  and  fruit  be 
narrowly  fearched  for. 

The  Frumenta  and  Gramina  have  their  ftamineous 
flowers  •,  yet  in  fome  of  them  the  flower  is  feldom  to 
be  feen,  unlefs  the  fpike  be  fhaken;  and  then  the 
apices  will  appear. 

The  Polypodium,  and  other  capillary  plants,  have 
regular  flowers,  which  precede  the  minute  capfulae  or 
feed-veffels,  but  neither  of  them  are  confpicuous  with¬ 
out  a  microfcope. 

From  thefe  inftances  it  appears,  that  the  flowers  are 
not  conftantly  a  guard  to  preferve  the  tender  em¬ 
bryos  from  the  injuries  of  the  air,  for  then  the  flowers 
muft  always  have  been  upon  the  fame  pedicle  with 
the  fruit. 

Therefore,  fince  the  appearance  of  the  flower  is  the 
firft  ftep  towards  the  production  of  the  feed,  whether 
both  be  upon  the  fame  pedicle  or  not,  it  necefiarily 
follows,  that  the  one  muft  contribute  towards  the 
bringing  of  the  other  to  perfection. 

The  antients  taking  notice,  that  feveral  plants  did 
produce  flowers  and  had  no  feeds,  and  that  other 
plants  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  fown  from  the  fame 
feed,  did  produce  the  feed  without  a  previous  flower, 
they  were  ready  to  call  the  one  male,  and  the  other 
female,  without  any  notion  that  the  one  was  affifting 
to  the  other  ;  for  they,  looked  upon  fuch  flowers  to 
be  only  barren  ;  and  therefore  they  called  thofe  which 
had  flowers  female,  and  thofe  that  produced  the 
fruits,  male  plants.  Thus  Mercurialis  is  called  Spi- 
cata  Fcemina,  and  Tefticulata  Mas.  That  which 
produces  the  fruit  muft  needs  be  the  female,  as  the 
female  animal  brings  forth  the  foetus  •,  therefore  the 
tefticulata  muft  needs  be  the  female,  and  the  fpicata 
the  male. 

Wherever  the  plants  are  annual,  thefe  with  the 
flowers,  and  fuch  as  have  the  feed,  are  always  near  to 
each  other  ;  but  where  the  root  is  perennial,  and  where 
the  plant  is  more  frequently  propagated  by  the  root 
than  the  feed,  the  cafe  alters  ;  for  there  being  no  need 
of  the  feed  to  propagate  the  plant,  there  is  the  lefs 
need  of  the  flower  to  be  nearer  to.  the  plant  which 
produces  the  feed. 

So  the  Spinachia  and  the  Lupulus  are  frequently  feen 
to  grow,  to  produce  the  feed,  and  the  other  the  lqua- 
mous  fruit  •,  when  the  plants  which  produce  the  male 
flowers  of  the  one  or  the  other,  are  at  fome  diftance. 
And  this  is  fo  far  from  being  an  objection  againft  the 
neceflity  of  two  fexes  in  plants  as  well  as  in  animals, 
that  it  is  an  argument  to  confirm  it  •,  for  it  fhews  the 
wonderful  contrivances  in  order  to  preferve  the  fpe¬ 
cies,  when  the  ordinary  means  of  propagating  it  by 
the  feed  cannot  be  fo  conveniently  attained. 

Thefe,  and  more  that  might  be  produced,  being 
evident  proofs  of  two  fexes  in  plants,  as  well  as  in  ani¬ 
mals,  we  {hall  in  the  next  place,  give  fome  experi¬ 
ments  to  confirm  this  in  a  negative  way,  as  have  been 
already  done  in  a  pofitive. 

'  When  plants  have  been  deprived  of  their  male  flowers, 
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or  male  parts  in  the  flower,  they  either  produced 
no  feed  at  all,  or  if  they  did,  they  became  abortive,, 
dried  up,  or  dwindled  away  ;  or  though  the  feeds  did 
come  to  perfection,  they  were  barren,  or  did  not 
produce. 

Experiment  1.  Mr.  Geoffroy  having  cut  off  all  the 
ftamineous  tufts  of  male  flowers  from  the  top  of  the 
ftalk  in  the  Maiz  or  Turley -wheat,  asfoon  as  they  ap¬ 
peared,  and  before  the  fpike  loaded  with  the  em¬ 
bryos  of  the  femen  had  put  forth  from  the  alse  of  the 
leaves,  feveral  of  thefe  embryos  decayed  and  dried 
up  after  they  were  pretty  big;  but  fome  grains  upon 
their  pedicles  all  along  the  fpike  fwelled  confiderably, 
and  feemed  to  be  full  of  the  bud,  and  were  Confe- 
quently  fertile,  while-  all  the  others  mifearried,  and 
there  was  not  one  fpike  where  the  whole  feeds  did  not 
ripen  to  the  full. 

This  experiment  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  ufe  of 
the  male  flowers  of  this  plant ;  for  whatfoever  that  is 
which  flows  from  the  racemi  of  thefe  flowers,  it  feems 
it  muft  be  conducive  not  only  for  the  impregnation  of 
the  feed,  but  alfo  for  the  growth  and  impregnation  of 
the  fruit; 

At  prefent  we  fhall  Ihew,  that  what  nourifhment  is 
ufually  furnilhed  by  the  pedicle  to  the  embryos,  does 
not  appear  to  be  capable  to  dilate  or  expand  itlelf,  or 
contribute  to  the  continual  fupply  of  nutritious  par¬ 
ticles,  unlefs  the  embryos  were  animated  or  enlivened 
by  the  fpirit  which  Ihould  have  flowed  from  the  male 
flowers  ;  fo  that  they  were  fo  debilitated  and  weaken¬ 
ed,  in  afeending  from  the  body  of  the  plant  towards 
the  embryos,  before  they  could  arrive  at  them,  that 
they  which  otherwife  might  have  ferved  for  the  aug¬ 
mentation  and  increafe  of  all  the  embryos  upon  the 
fpike,  could  not  now  do  any  thing  more  than  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  ripening  of  a  few.  And  although  Mr. 
Geoffroy  might  have  imagined,  that  thefe  few  feeds 
which  came  to  perfection  were  fertile  alfo,  becaufe 
they  were  full  of  germs,  yet  he  could  not  be  fure  of 
that,  unlefs  he  had  fown  the  fame  feeds  next  feafon, 
and  tried  whether  they  would  chit  or  not. 

Gardeners  who  buy  Onion  and  Leek-feed  brought 
from  Strafburgh,  commonly  try  the  following  expe¬ 
riment  :  they  put  a  few  of  the  feeds  into  a  pot  of  wa¬ 
ter  mixed  with  earth,  and  if  they  find  they  begin  to 
fpring,  or  fend  forth  the  feminal  leaf  or  fibre  of  the 
root,  after  a  few  days,  they  judge  of  the  produCt  of 
it ;  and  notwithftanding  all  the  feeds  without  this 
trial  may  feem  to  be  productive,  being  equally  firm, 
hard,  and  folid,  perhaps  not  more  than  one  third  of 
them  will  prove  fertile. 

And  this  barrennels  may  proceed;  either  becaufe  they 
had  never  been  impregnated  by  the  male  parts  of  the 
flower,  or  that  they  had  been  too  much  expofed  to 
the  air  •,  being  fome  time  or  other  too  much  moift- 
ened,  and  not  afterwards  been  carefully  dried,  or  have 
been  kept  too  long,  by  which  negleCt  they  lofe  their 
fpirit  or  life. 

Now,  if  the  fulnefs,  folidity  and  firmnefs  of  a  feed  is 
not  a  fure  fign  of  its  fertility,  then  Mr.  Geoffroy 
might  have  been  miftaken  in  his  opinion  of  the  ferti¬ 
lity  of  thefe  feeds  in  the  Maiz,  fince  he  did  not  make 
any  trial  of  it,  by  committing  it  to  the  ground. 

In  like  manner,  as  to  his  fecond  experiment  of  the 
Mercurialis  Diofcoridis,  where  he  railed  fome  plants 
which  had  the  fruit,  and  others  which  had  the  fta¬ 
mineous  flowers,  and  removed  the  flonferous  plants 
before  the  flowers  were  blown,  every  one  of  the  ieeds 
upon  the  fructiferous  plants,  except  five  or  fix,  mif¬ 
earried  •,  which  feeds  were  fo  full,  that  he  was  per- 
fuaded  they  were  capable  of  producing  new  plants, 
and  the  like  was  found  by  Camerarius  in  the  Cannabis. 
•¥et  inafmuch  as  neither  of  them  cried  the  experi¬ 
ment,  by  fowing  the  fame  feed  the  fecond  year,  they* 
could  not  be  fure  but  that  they  might  have  failed  in 
their  expectation. 

Mr.  Bobart,  overfeer  of  the  phyfic-garden  at  Oxford, 
many  years  fince,  which  was  before  the  doCtrine  of 
the  different  fexes  of  plants  was  well  underftood,  being 
herbarizing,  found  a  plant  of  the  Lychnis  fylveftris 

iimplex, 
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<irf)Dlex  no  apices;  and  taking  notice  that  this  was  not 
only  in  one,  but  in  all  the  flowers  upon  the  ame  phm  , 
he  imagined  it  might  be  a  new  fpecies  •,  and  therefore 
marked  the  plant,  and  took  care  to  have  it  preserved 
till  the  feeds  were  ripe ;  and  then,  t  aey  ein|  £ 
hard,  and  firm,  and  to  outward  appearance  tull  f 
oerm,  he  fowed  them  in  a  proper  place  in  the  garden 
the  next  feafon,  but  not  a  plant  fprung  up  th“l’ 
Thefe  and  other  inftances,  let  the  opinion  of  the  d.t- 
ferent  fexes  of  plants  upon  another  footing  than  has 
been  received  by  mod  of  our  modern  autho  s  ;  foot 
miports,  that  it  is  not  the  noufiffiment  of  th  & 
fubft  nee  of  the  feed  itfelf  which  is  hereby  meant,  nor 
the’  increafe  of  the  feed-veffel,  which  is  thereby  de- 
fiorned  •  for  (as  is  already  obferved)  a  hen  can  lay  an 
efr Without  having  before  had  congrefs  with  a  cock-, 
and  this,  when  newly  laid,  fhall  be  of  the  fame  big- 
nefs  colour,  tafte,  andfmell,  with  another  egg  w  ic 
haS  been  cocked  (as  they  call  it  -,)  i.  e  which  has  been 
fecundated  by  the  mafeuline  feminal  matenes .  bu 
the  difference  will  appear,  when  both  are  put  under 
the  hen,  in  order  to  be  hatched ;  for  the  one  fhall  pul¬ 
lulate  or  chit,  and  the  other  fhall  become  fetid  and 

The  cafe  is  juft  the  fame  with  the  feed  of  a  plant,  it 
may  be  augmented  and  increafed  in  its  bulk  ;  it  may 
become  firm,  hard,  and  folid,  and  have  all  the  tokens 
of  a  perfeft  ripenefs ;  the  feed- veffels  may  be  enlarged, 
and  the  pulp  or  parenchyma  of  the  fruit  may  be  aug¬ 
mented  ;  and  yet  the  particles  of  the  feed  may  remain 
crude  indigefted,  and  incapable  to  be  explicated  and 
dilated,  or  let  in  a  fuitable  motion,  whereby  to  pro¬ 
trude  the  fibrilla  of  the  root  at  one  end,  and  the  fe- 
minal  leaves  at  the  other;  except  it  has  before  re¬ 
ceived  fome  extraneous  matter,  or  fome  aftive  particles 
from  the  male  parts  of  the  flower,  or  from  the  male 

flower  itfelf.  _  r  . 

In  order  to  confirm  the  neceffity  of  two  fexes  of  plants, 
as  well  as  in  animals,  this  familiar  confideration  may 
be  added  :  that  the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  any  tree, 
in  the  more  or  lefs  fruitful  feafons,  may  be  known  to 
ignorant  or  lefs  curious  perfons,  by  the  quantity  of 
the  flowers  which  appear  in  the  fpring  time  ;  and  that 
not  only  in  trees  alone,  where  the  flower  and  fruit  are 
upon  one  and  the  fame  foot-ftalk,  but  alfo  in  fuch 
trees,  where  the  flowers  are  upon  diftindt  trees,  or  fe- 
parate  places  upon  the  fame  tree ;  for  it  is  eafy  to 
determine  by  the  catkins  or  iuli  upon  the  Walnut, 
Filbert,  or  Hazle-trees,  whether  fuch  or  fuch  trees 
will  be  fertile  or  barren  for  the  enfuing  feafon,  before 
any  of  the  embryos  begin  to  break,  be  pufhed  forth, 
or  appear. 

Having  already  treated  of  the  male  and  female  parts 
of  flowers,  we  fliall  next  confider  their  ufe. 

Flowers,  in  this  refpett,  may  aptly  be  divided  into 
that  of  male  flowers,  which  (as  has  been  before  ob¬ 
ferved)  were  formerly  reputed  barren  ;  and  the  plants 
which  produce  them  were  alfo  called  female  plants, 
becaufe  thofe  perfons  not  having  any  notion  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fexes  in  plants,  they  were  called  female,  upon 
account  of  their  weaknels ;  or  if  they  had  any  thought 
of  fexes  in  them,  it  was  only  illufive. 

The  ancients  were  ignorant  of  thofe  which  are  now- 
■  a-days  called  hermaphrodite  flowers  ;  and  they,  not 
having  a  true  notion  of  fexes  of  plants,  could  not  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  parts  of  both  fexes  fhould  be  in  one 
flower,  upon  one  and  the  fame  foot-ftalk. 

And  although  hermaphrodite  animals  bear  the  leaft 
proportion  in  the  animal  kingdom,  yet  hermaphro¬ 
dites  have  the  greateft  ihare  in  the  vegetable,  though 
they  are  not  fo  numerous  as  they  have  been  fuppofed 
to  be ;  for  upon  a  ftrict  examination  it  will  be  found, 
that  a  great  many  more  plants  have  diftinft  male  and 
female  flowers,  than  was  formerly  believed. 

The  neceffity  of  different  fexes  in  plants  having  been 
demonftrated,  and  that  the  female  feed,  though  it 
fhould  ripen  to  the  full,  cannot  be  fertile,  except  it 
be  impregnated  by  what  it  receives  from  the  male 
parts  of  flowers,  we  fhall  next  explain  the  organs  of 
generation  in  both  fexes. 
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In  the  animal  osconomy,  there  are,  befldes  thofe 
veffels  that  are  deftinated  for  nutrition,  and  the  fecre- 
tion  of  the  feveral  juices  in  the  body,  fpermatic  veffels, 
which  conflft  of  praeparantia,  deferentia,  and  conti- 
nentia  femen.  The  praeparantia  in  males,  are  the  • 
blood-veffels  and  the  teftes ;  the  one  conveys  the 
blood,  and  the  other  feparates  the  femen  from  blood, 
and  elaborates  it. 

So  likewife  in  plants  there  are  veffels  that  receive  the 
nutritious  particles  from  the  earth,  and  convey  it  to 
the  extremity  of  the  plant;  fome  of  which  tend  di- 
reftly  to  the  leaf,  and  others  to  the  flowers. 

Thofe  which  go  to  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower  may 
not  improperly  be  called  fpermatic-veffels,  for  it  is 
from  them  that  the  feminal  particles  in  male,  female, 
and  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  feparated;  therefore 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  pro- 
portionably  larger  than  thofe  either  of  the  male  or  fe¬ 
male  ;  thev  have  a  double  office,  and  contribute  fuc- 
ceffively  to  both. 

In  thole  where  the  calyx  becomes  the  fruit,  the 
o-reateft  fupply  is  furniffied  to  it  firft,  and  diftributed 
in  its  cortical  parts,  as  is  viiible  in  the  Rofe;  in  which 
the  foot-ftalk  is  fo  far  enlarged  at  firft,  as  to  be  of  an 
equal  bignefs  with  the  bud. 

After  the  calyx  is  thus  formed,  the  next  diftribution 
is  to  the  inner  or  centrical  part  of  the  flower,  which 
Dr.  G  rew  calls  attire,  and  where  the  piftillum  becomes 
the  fruit ;  the  piftillum  and  ftylus  are  formed  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  ftarnina  and  apices. 

The  ftylus  at  the  very  firft  acquires  both  its  due  length 
and  bignefs ;  for  the  nutritious  particles  afeending  in 
the  center  never  flop  till  the  ftylus  is  ftretched  out  to 
its  full  length ;  and  in  fuch  as  are  furniffied  with  a 
peculiar  apex,  that  is  formed  firft ;  the  neck  of  the 
ftylus,  or  that  part  next  to  it,,  is  the  biggeft ;  from 
thence  it  gradually  decreafes  in  its  groffnefs,  till  it 
comes  to  the  piftillum.  This  is  eafily  perceived  by 
thofe  who  will  take  the  pains  to  open  the  bud  of  a 
Lily,  Tulip,  &c.  before  they  are  half  blown. 

The  ftamen  is  furniffied  next  with  an  extraordinaty 
fupply  of  the  nutritious  particles  before  the  flower  is 
blown;  thefe,  whether  fewer  or  more,  are  at  firft 
brought  to  their  proportional  largenefs,  being  round 
and  juicy. 

The  apex  is  the  third  which  receives  this  extraordinary 
fupply  of  the  nourifhment,  for  after  that  the  ftylus 
is  formed,  that  it  may  lean  to  it  after  the  veffels  of 
the  ftamen  and  fummit  are  extended  to  their  full 
length,  and  fo  formed,  that  they  can  convey  fuch  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  particles  as  may  fill  up  the 
capacity  of  the  apex,  it  is  then  more  enlarged  than 
ever  after ;  for  if  the  flower  of  a  Lily  be  opened  be¬ 
fore  it  be  blown,  the  apex  will  be  found  to  be  full  as 
long  as  the  ftamen  ;  for  as  the  one  half  of  the  apex 
covers  the  ftamen,  fixed  to  its'  center,  fo  the  other 
half  of  it  is  fo  far  extended  above  the  ftamen,  as  the 
ftamen  remained  uncovered  below  it,  towards  the  pe¬ 
dicle  or  foot-ftalk. 

The  fourth  part  of  a  flower  is  the  petala,  which  re¬ 
ceives  this  extraordinary  fupply  of  nourifhment  be¬ 
fore  the  blowing ;  thefe  upon  the  reverfe,  are  firft  en¬ 
larged  towards  the  pedicle,  and  are  afterwards  ex¬ 
tended  and  ftretched  forth  in  proportion  to  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  attire  ;  at  firft  they  are  all  grofler, 
and  more  fucculent  towards  the  origin,  and  gradually 
become  thinner  and  broader.  The  ftarnina  of  mono- 
petalous  flowers  do,  for  the  moft  part,  arife  partly 
from  the  petalon  itfelf,  and  partly  from  the  calyx; 
efpecially  if  the  ftarnina  correfpond  in  number  to  the 
petala,  as  in  the  Hexapetalas,  or  Polypetals  Liliaces 
of  Tournefort,  where  every  ftamen  arifes  oppofite  to 

the  middle  of  the  petalon.  >  I 

This  obfervation  (how  and  when  this  more  than  or-j 
dinary  fupply  of  nourifhment  is  carried  to  the  flowers! 
eafily  demonftrates  wherein  the  analogy  of  the  organ, 
of  generation  in  plants  and  animals  confifts. 

In  animals,  the  feminal  matter  is  received  by  proper 
veffels  from  the  fame  blood  from  whence  the  othe;^ 
fecretions,  fit  for  the  prefervation  of  the  animal  ceco  t 

noojl 
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omy  proceed ;  fo  that  the  blood  in  animals  being 
helame  with  the  fap  in  plants  and  both  being  con- 
eved  after  the  fame  manner  throughout  the  feveral 
nlties  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  the  one  as  well  as 
he  other,  mull  have  proper  vcffels  for  lecret.on  or 

hp  feminal  matter.  .  . 

et  it  then  be  confidered,  that  the  fap  or  nutritious 

nice  afeends  in  common  to  the  pedicle  of  the  dower, 
s  the  blood-flows  by  the  aorta  defeendens  -,  and  that 
t  the  calyx  or  bottom  of  the  flower,  iome  fhare  goes 
o  one  part  of  it,  and  fome  to  another-,  as  the  aorta 
ends  one  branch  to  the  fpermatic  veflels,  and  the  ie- 
nainderof  it  goes  to  perform  the  other  fundhons; 
ind  as  a  part  of  the  fap  is  Separated  by  the  pedicle  of 
he  flower,  when  the  remainder  is  diftnbuted  through- 
,ut  the  remaining  parts  of  the  plant,  fo  the  arteria 
^rseparans  goes  direftly  to  the  teftes  in  the  males,  and 
wariurn  in  the  female :  and  in  flowers  fome  veiled s 
end  diredtly  to  the  calyx  (if  it  becomes  the  fruit)  or 
o  the  perianthium  (if  there  be  any,)  fome  to  the  pe- 
ala,  fome  to  the  ftamina,  fome  to  the  piftillum  or 
jterus,  as  it  is  called  by  Malpighius. 

Thefe  things  being  ferioufly  refledled  on,  we  mult  of 

leceflity  conclude,  _  , 

[.  That  the  fame  due  care  is  taken  to  elaborate  and 
Prepare  the  more  fubtile  and  impenetrable  particles  or 
he  nutritious  juice  in  plants,  as  of  the  biood  in 

j.  This  fubftance  fo  prepared,  as  it  mult  be  defigned 
ror  fome  extraordinary  ufe,  fo  this  ule  can  be  no  other 
:han  that  of  being  the  means  of  fecundating  the  te¬ 
lltale  feed  in  plants,  as  the  other  is  ot  the  feminine 

Dval  in  animals.  . 

[f  any  one  fhall  take  a  flower  full  blown,  and  pull 
Dne  of  the  ftamina  from  the  pedicle,  he  will  find  a 
rough  vifeid  liquor,  like  to  the  fperma,  which  remains 
here  till  its  moil  fubtle  parts  have  attended  the  tta- 
nen,  or  perhaps  the  more  grofs  particles  might  have 
■emained  there,  after  the  moft  fubtile  had  afeended, 
before  the  flower  was  blown-,  this  is  as  plain  and  de- 
ponftrable  as  can  be  in  the  Lilies,  particularly  in  the 
grange  Lily,  and  moft  of  the  Martagon  Lilies,  thae 
.s  a  contrivance  more  obvious. 

This  vifeid  liquor  afeending  by  parallel  dutts  to  the 
ipex,  there  this  fubtile  matter  is  retained  till  it  is 
farther  elaborated  by  the  evaporations  of  the  more 
humid  and  aqueous  particles,  by  the  heat  of  the  tun-, 
and  then  it  becomes  a  moft  fubtile,  fine,  impalpable 
duft,  \yhich  is  then  faid  to  be  ripe,  and  is  called  the 

farma# 

Dr.  Blair,  after  having  given  the  fentiments  01  leven 
different  authors  upon  the  fubjedt,  proceeds  to  give 
his  own,  without  fubferibing  to  the  fentiment  of  eithei 
the  one  or  the  other ;  and  endeavours  by  a  fti  idt  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  flowers  themfelves,  to  find  out  which 
of  thefe  two  opinions,  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  each 
other,  are  moft  agreeable  to  fad. 

But  before  he  begins,  he  lays  down  this  general 
maxim,  which  he  takes  for  granted,  that  natuie  is 
uniform  in  all  her  operations,  and  never  lecedes  from 
thole  rules  laid  down  by  the  wile  Diipofer  of  ad  things 
at  the  creation,  by  performing  the  fame  thing  after 
two  different  and  contrary  methods  and  thence  con¬ 
cludes,  that  if  the  farina  be  a  congeries  ox  feminal 
plants  in  one  fpecies,  it  rnuft  be  fo  in  all. 

If  there  be  an  open  and  dired  paflfage,  01  though  it 
be  notfo  dired,  yet  if  by  any  dired  pafiage,  by  which 
it  can  be  demonftrated,  that  one  Angle  grain  of  the 
farina  can  enter  every  individual  feed  in  one  plant,  it 
muft  be  fo  in  all  but  if  neither  of  thefe  hold  good, 
and  if  it  can  be  proved  by  ocular  infpedion,  without 
the  afliftance  of  a  microfcope,  in  thofe  very  plants 
exemplified  by  Mr.  Morland,  Mr.  Geoffroy,  and  Mi. 
Bradley,  that  the  farina  in  fubftance  cannot  enter  the 
feminal  veflel;  or  if  k  does,  that  there  is  no  diied 
paflfage  for  it  to  enter  each  particular  feed,  after  it  has 
fo  got  into  the  capfula  or  filiqua  then  he  hopes, 
both  their  queries,  fupp.ofitions,  and  afiertions,  muft 
fall. 

.  As  for  the  Corona  Imperials,  the  firft  example  given 
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by  -Mr,  Morland-,  the  flower  of  which  hangs  down¬ 
wards,  though  lie  does  not  deny  but  its  ftylus  rhay  be 
hollow  all  the  way,  and  that  it  may  be  open  at  the 
extremity,  yet  by  its  fituation,  and-  feveral  other  eir- 
cumftances,  it  does  not  feed!  to  hint  to  favour  this 
opinion. 

For  firft,  as  there  is  a  continual  confiUx  of  particles 
through  the  .{kin  in  animal  bodies,  it  is  alfo  io  in  ve¬ 
getables  :  this  appears  by  the  immediate  fading  of 
flowers,  or  any  other  part  of  the  plant,  after  it  haS 
been  plucked  oft'-,  which  proceeds  from  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  particles  in  the  little  tubes,  without  any 
more  fucceeding  in  their  place. 

He  thinks  it  as  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  par¬ 
ticles  flow  out  by  the  hollow  ftylus,  as  by  any  other 
part,  and  alfo  more  fenfibly  there  than  elfewhere,  be- 
caufe  of  their  being  concentrated  within  fuch  narrow 
bounds  -,  and  that  if  thefe  particles  deicend  by  the 
ftylus  hanging  downwards,  the  particles,  or  iatn_r 
grains  of  the  farina,  can  never  afeend  the  fame  way. 
idly,  That  if  it  fhould  be  granted,  that  thefe  grains 
did  afeend  by  the  ftylus,  how  do  they  get  into  the  fe¬ 
minal  vefiel;  that  being  clofely  ftiut  up,  aS  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  any  one  who  fhall  obferve  it. 

3dly,  Whereas  Mr.  Morland  fuppofes,  tMt  the  rain 
either  wafhes  it,  or  the  wind  fhakes  it-  down  the  tuoe, 
tijl  it  reaches  the  feminal  veflel-,  Dr.  Blair  obferves, 
that  the  extremity  which  is  the  upper  part  of  the  ftylus 
in  an  efeft  flower,  muft  be,  the  lower  in  a  dependent 
one  ;  fo  that  if  either  the  rain  or  wind  have  accefs  to 
it,  it  rnuft  hdcefiarily  either  wafh  or  drive  it  away  from 
the  feminal  veflel,  which  is  now  the  ftylus. 

But  here  the  Dodtor  takes  notice  of  another  contri¬ 
vance,  for  anfwering  that  purpofe,  i.  e.  a  fort  of  a 
pelvis  or  ciftern,  called  by  Linnaeus  nedtarium,  fi- 
tiiated  at  the  origin  or  root  of  each  petalon,  filled  with 
a  vifccus  liquor  which  continues  there,  and.  never  ex¬ 
ceeds  its  bounds  fo  long  as  the  petalon  is  in  health . 
for  fince  the  apices  are  here  fo  artfully  fixed,  that  they 
turn  every  way  with  the  leaft  wind,  as  Mr.  Morland. 
rightly  obferves,  when  they  burft,  and  the  farina  is 
driven  to  and  fro,  though  it  cannot  fo  eafily  enter  the 
tube,  yet  it  may  conveniently  be  blown  up  towards 
the  orifice  of  the  petala  furrounding  the  ftylus,  where 
it  is  flopped  or  fta.d  by  this  viicofity,  till  it  has  pei- 

forrned  its  office.  . 

To  confirm  this,  he  inftances  Mr.  Fairchild,  who,  he 
fays,  being  perfuaded  that  this  vifccus  liquor  did  feme 
way  or  other  contribute  towards  the  f rildtifying  of  this 
plant,  but  not  underftanding  how  it  did  fo,  he  tried 
‘  the  experiment,  by  wiping  this  liquor  oft  as  foot!  as 
it  was  depofited  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  fkrwer  which 
he  fo  ferved  did  not  bear  any  fruit.  .  _  . 

And  the  way  the  doctor  accounts  for  this  is,  that  the 
humidity  being  removed,  the  farina  is  no  fooner  blown 
upwards,  than  it  immediately  falls  down,  without 
producing  any  effiedt  -,  and  that  which  he  takes  to  be 
a  confirmation  of  this  is,  that  both  Tulips  and  Fri- 
tillarias  have  this  pelvis  or  bafon,  yet  it  is  tor  the  moft 
.part  dry  and  empty  ;  becaufe  the  flowers  of  the  for¬ 
mer  being  eredt,  they  have  no  fuch  need  c±  this  liquor 
to  retain  the  duft  -,  for  that  the  rain,  having  immediate 
accefs  to  them,  may  wafh  the  duft  towards  the  origin 
of  the  petala,  where  it  can  remain  till  it  has  performed 
its  office  -,  whereas  the  rain  having  no  accefs  to  the 
inner  furface  of  the  flower  of  the  Corona  Impel ialis^ 
it  is  naturally  endowed  with  this  humidity,  depofited 
there  by  feveral  excretory  dudts,  in  order  to  rendci 
it  fit  for  the  purpofe  :  ahd  Malpighius  himfelf  taxes 
.  notice  of  this  Angularity  in  this  flower,  though  he  af- 

cribes  ho  ufe  to  it.  ...... 

The  next  example  propofed  by  Mr.  Morland,  is  tne 
Yellow  Lily,  which,  according  to  his  figure,  is  rcpie- 
fented  as  having  the  apices  equally  high  with  the  top 
of  the  ftylus,  and  the  petala  over-topping  each  other  $ 
whereas  he  fays,  that  by- the  nail d Weft  infpedhon  he 
ever  could  make,  the  top  of  the  apices  ^they  being 
then  perpendicularly  fittiated)  reaches  no  higher  than 
the  neck  of  the  button  upon  the  top  of  the  ftylus,. 
and  that  this  is  before  the  apices  begin  to  burft  and. 
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fhed  the  duft-,  but  as  foon  as  the  flower  begins  to 
open  they  depart  from  the  ftylus,  and  force  the  pe- 
tala  outwards,  by  a  certain  elafticity,  and  expand 
themfelves-,  this  being  done,  they  immediately  change 
their  pofture  from  a  perpendicular  to  an  oblique  o. 
horizontal  one  i  nor  do  they  ever  pour  out  their  duft 
or  farina,  till  they  can  conveniently  drop  it  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  flower*  and  towards  the  root  of  the 

But^taldng  it  for  granted  that  it  was  fo,  the  top  of  the 
ftylus  (which  the  Dodtor  calls  the  button,  in  oppofition 
to  the  apices  ftaminum,)  he  fays,  is  fo  compadt,  and 
of  fo  firm  a  fubftance,  that  it  is  next  to  impoffible, 
that  the  farina  in  fubftance,  or  in  integral  parts,  can 

pafs  through  it.  ..  - 

If  the  integral  parts,  the  complete  grain,  the  mmu  e 
globuli,  in  which  the  whole  feminal  plant  is  contained, 
cannot  then  enter,  the  whole  compound  .muft  be  dij- 
folved,  and  the  minute  feminal  particles  in  this  imall 
grain  of  duft  muft  be  difunited ;  and  if  fo,  how  fhall 
thefe  ao-ain  come  to  cement,  fo  as  to  make  up  one 
continued  body?  or  how  fhall  this  little  body,  fo  united, 
penetrate  a  fecond  time  the  partition-wall  betwixt  the 
ftylus  and  piftillum  ?  and  again,  how  fhall  it  find  out 
its  way  to  its  neft,  in  the  proper  embryo  of  the  feed? 
TheDodtor  takes  notice  of  the  White  Lily,  the  Orange 
Lily,  the  Martagon  Lily,  &c.  as  objections  to  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Morland,  Bradley,  &c.  and  alio 
mentions  the  Iris,  as  a  moll  pregnant  inftance,  that 
the  farina  cannot  fo  much  as  come  at  the  piftillum  ; 
for  having  fix  petals,  the  three  ftamina  with  long 
apices  lie  hid  between  the  three  petala  which  hang 
downwards,  and  three  large  expanfions  of  the  bifid 
ftylus,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  down-hanging  pe- 
talon :  the  farina  can  never  reach  the  center  of  the 
ftylus,  though  it  were  hollow,  which  it  is  not,  but 
muft  defcend  along  its  outfide,  to  the  top  and  outfide 
of  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  there  to  emit  its  effluvia. 
Thefe  and  other  inftances  he  concludes,  are  fufficient 
proof,  that  the  farina  cannot  enter  the  ftylus,  penetrate 
into  the  piftillum,  or  inner  part  of  the  feminal  veffel, 
nor  have  the  leaft  accefs  to  the  embryo  of  the  feed. 

As  to  the  objection,  that  there  is  not  paffage  fufficient 
to  admit  the  male  feed  into  the  uterus,  or  even  into 
the  ovaries,  it  is  thus  anfwered  : 

If  it  be  confidered  how  every  flower,  when  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  aCt  of  receiving  the  male  feed,  is  fo 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  fun,  that  the  petals 
open  at  its  approach,  and  fhut  up  again  at  its  depar¬ 
ture,  it  very  well  explains  how  the  piftillum,  or  fe¬ 
male  parts  of  generation,  are  relaxed  at  one  time  more 
than  another,  i.  e.  that  the  female  parts  are  more  re¬ 
laxed  at  the  opening  of  the  flower,  than  when  the 
flower  is  fhut  up ;  for  the  flower-leaves  adhering  to 
the  bottom  of  the  piftillum,  muft  confequently,  when 
they  bend  back,  put  every  part  of  the  piftillum  into 
a  different  pofture  to  that  in  which  it  was  when  the 
petals  Were  fhut. 

And  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  the  prefence  of  the  fun 
that  ripens  the  male  duft  in  the  apices,  and  opens  the 
little  cafes  in  which  it  is  contained,  giving  them  a 
fpringinefs  that  flings  forth  that  duft  as  foon  as  it  is 
ripe,  fo  as  to  fcatter  it  to  a  conftderable  diftance.  The 
female  parts  are  at  this  time  dilated  by  the  opening 
of  the  flower-leaves,  and  the  apices  and  chives,  con¬ 
curring  at  the  fame  time  in  flinging  forth  their  male 
duft,  anfwer  the  fame  end  in  the  generation  of  plants, 
that  the  adt  of  copulation  does  among  animals. 
Having  thus  given  feveral  reafonings  and  arguments 
ufed  by  various  authors,  who  have  made  it  their  ftudv 
to  inveftigate  the  mode  of  generation  of  vegetables, 
whether  the  impregnation  of  them  proceeds  from  the 
farina  fcecundans,  or  male  duft,  entering  the  uterus  of 
plants  in  fubftances,  or  by  effluvia,  I  fhall  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine  the  difpute ;  efpecially  fince 
Mr.  Boyle  has  proved,  that  all  effluvia  are  fubtile  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter  •,  fo  that  it  matters  not  how  final!  or 
minute  thefe  particles  are,  fince  a  body  in  its  firft  ftate 
may  be  fo  minute  as  to  be  fcarcely  perceptible. 

I  fhall  therefore  conclude  with  mentioning  a  few  ex- 
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periments  of  my  own,  which  I  communicated  to  Dr 
Patrick  Blair,  which  he  improved  as  a  proof  of  his 
opinion  of  effluvia  ^  and  Mr.  Bradley  alfo,  as  a  proof 
of  the  farina  entering  the  uterus  in  fubftance,  and 
leave  the  curious  enquirer  to  determine  on  that  fide 
of  the  queftion,  to  which  realbning  and  experiment 
final  1  influence  him. 

I  feparated  the  male  plants  of  a  bed  of  Spinach  from 
the  female ;  and  the  confequence  wa$,  that  the  feed 
did  fwell  to  the  ufual  bignefs,  but  when  fown  it  did 
not  grow  afterwards ;  and  fearching  into  the  feed,  I 
found  it  wanted  the  pundtum  vitae,  or  what  Geofffoy 
calls  the  germen. 

I  fet  twelve  Tulips  by  themfelves,  about  fix  or  feven 
yards  from  any  other,  and  as  foon  as  they  blew,'  I 
took  out  the  ftamina  with  their  fummits  fo  very  care¬ 
fully,  that  I  fcattered  none  of  the  male  duft ;  and  ! 
about  two  days  afterwards  I  faw  bees  working  on  a 
bed  of  Tulips,  where  I  did  not  take  out  the  ftamina-, 
and  when  they  came  out,  they  were  loaded  with  the 
farina  or  male  duft  on  their  bodies  and  legs-,  and  I  ! 
faw  them  fly  into  the  Tulips,  where  I  had  taken  out  i 
the  ftamina,  and  when  they  came  out,  I  found  they 
had  left  behind  them  fufficient  to  impregnate  theie  1 
flowers,  for  they  bore  good  ripe  feeds  which  afterward  ! 
grew. 

In  a  parcel  of  Savoys,  which  were  planted  for  feed  : 
near  white  and  red  Cabbages,  the  feeds,  when  fown, 
produced  half  red,  and  fome  white  Cabbages,  and 
1’ome  Savoys  with  red  ribs,  and  fome  neither  one  fort 
nor  the  other,  but  a  mixture  of  all  forts  together  ill 
one  plant,  which  I  fuppole  might  happen  by  the  ef¬ 
fluvia  of  the  different  forts  impregnating  the  uterus  of ' 
each  other. 

In  a  letter  communicated  by  Paul  Dudley,  Efq;  to 
the  Royal  Society,  written  from  New  England,  he 
mentions  the  interchanging  of  the  colours  of  theln- 
dian  Wheat,  if  the  various  colours  are  planted  in  rows 
near  each  other  -,  but  if  they  are  planted  feparately, 
they  conftantly  keep  to  their  own  colour-,  and  this 
interchanging  of  colours  has  been  obferved,  when  the 
diftance  between  the  rows  of  Corn  has  Been  feveral 
yards,  though  he  fays,  if  there  happens  to  be  a  high 
board  fence  between  the  different  coloured  Corns,  the  i 
alteration  of  colours  is  entirely  prevented. 

It  is  from  different  flowers  impregnating  each  other, 
that  the  feveral  varieties  have  been  produced  and 
this  gives  new  light  to  the  florifts,  for  raffing  a  much 
greater  variety  of  flowers ;  for  by  planting  the  dii- 
ferent  coloured  flowers  near  each  other,  fo  that  “die 
flowers  when  fully  blown  may  be  intermixed,  their 
farina  will  impregnate  each  other,  fo  that  the  feeds 
will  produce  variegated  flowers  partaking  of  both  co¬ 
lours.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  flowers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  genera  will  not  impregnate  each  other,  therefore  : 
the  plants  muft  be  of  the  fame  genus  which  are  placed  j 
together. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  always  produce  male  and  fe- 1 
male  flowers  upon  different  parts  of  the  fame  plant-,  i 
the  male  flower  (which  appears  upon  a  (lender  foot-  j 
ftalk,  and  has  a  large  ftyle  in  the  middle,  covered  \ 
with  an  Orange-coloured  farina)  is  by  the  gardeners  J 
commonly  called  falfe  bloffoms,  and  are  fometimes  by  ;j 
unfkilful  perfons  pulled  off  foon  after  they  appear,  i 
fuppofing  that  they  weaken  the  plants,  if  fuffered  to  | 
remain,  which  is  a  very  great  miftake  -,  for,  in  order  $ 
to  try  this  experiment,  I  planted  four  holes  of  Melons  | 
in  a  place  pretty  far  diftant  from  any  other-,  and  when  1 
the  flowers  began  to  appear,  I  conftantly  pulled  oft  i 
all  the  male  flowers  from  time  to  time  before  they  | 
opened  ;  the  confequence  was,  that  ail  the  young  fruit.  | 
dropt  off  foon  after  they  appeared,  and  not  one  fingie  | 
fruit  remained  to  grow  to  any  fize,  though  the  vinesl 
were  equally  ftrong  with  thofe  which  I  had  planted  in  1 
another  place,  where  I  fuffered  all  the  flowers  to  re-1 
main  upon  them,  from  which  I  had  a  great  quantity  I 
of  fruit.  But  this  doctrine  is  now  fo  well  eftablifHed  | 
among  the  gardeners,  being  confirmed  by  experience,! 
that  they  now  carry  the  male  flowers  of  the  Cucum-  I 
bers  and  Melons  to  the  female,  if  there  are  none  | 
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fituated  very  near  them,  and  gently  ftrike  the  farina  o 
the  male,  into  the  bofom  of  the  female  flowers,  and 
thereby  fet  the  young  fruit,  which  would  otherwife 

drop  off. 

There  are  fome  perfons,  who  Hill  objed  to  this  theory 
of  the  generation  of  plants,  from  having  obferved 
fome  plants,  which  were  termed  female,  growing 
fingly,  and  at  a  very  great  diftance  from  any  male 
plants  of  the  fame  kind,  which  had  for  fome  years 
produced  feeds  which  were  perfed,  and  grew  when 
Town ;  and  indeed  I  was  myfelf  a  little  daggered  in 
my  opinion,  on  having  obferved  a  female  plant  of  the 
white  Briony,  which  grew  fingly  in  a  garden,  where 
there  were  no  other  plants  of  the  fame  kind  ;  which 
for  feveral  years  produced  berries,  which  grew  and 
flourilhed  perfedly  well.  This  put  me  upon  examining 
the  plant  more  carefully  than  I  had  before  done,  when 
I  found  there  were  great  numbers  of  male  flowers  in¬ 
termixed  with  the  female,  on  the  fame  plant ;  and 
fince  then  I  have  frequently  found  the  fame  in  many 
ather  plants,  which  are  fometimes  male  and  female 
in  different  plants,  yet  have  fometimes  both  fexes  on 
:he  fame  plant;  lo  that  the  objedions  which  have  been 
pade  to  this  dodrine,  may  not  have  proper  evidence 
br  their  fupport. 

t  is  certain,  that  the  female  plants  may  produce  fruit, 
vithout  the  impregnation  of  the  male ;  but  it  is  not 
:ertain,  that  this  fruit  or  feed  will,  if  fown,  produce 
mother  plant.  What  has  been  fo  often  related  by 
ravellers  and  hiftorians,  of  the  neceffity  of  the  male 
^aim-tree  being  near  the  female,  in  order  to  render  it 
ruitful,  hath  been  fully  confirmed  by  Father  Labat, 
i  his  account  of  Africa,  where  he  has  treated  of  the 
iveral  forts  of  Palms :  he  fays,  that  he  obferved  in 
dartinico  a  large  Palm-tree,  which  grew  by  the  fide 
f  a  convent,  which  produced  plenty  of  fruit,  though 
lere  was  no  other  Palm-tree  growing  within  two 
;agues  of  this ;  but  he  alfo  obferved,  that  none  of 
lefe  fruit  would  grow,  though  they  had  made  many 
ials  of  them  ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  procure 
•me  fruit  from  Barbary,  in  order  to  propagate  thefe 
ees. .  He  likewife  adds,  that  the  fruit  which  grew 
1  this  female  tree,  never  ripened  fo  perfedly,  nor 
as  fo  well  tailed,  as  thofe  which  came  from  trees 
hich  had  Hood  near  fome  of  the  male  :  therefore  we 
ay  conclude,  that  the  fruit  or  feed  may  be  produced 
/  the  female  plants  of  moll  kinds,  without  the  af- 
lance  of  the  male  fperrfi,  which  may  appear  to  fight 
?rfed,  and  fit  to  produce  others  ;  but  if  we  examine 
'e  feeds,  we  (hall  find  that  moll  of  them  have  not 
e  germ  or  little  plant  inclofed,  nor  will  grow  if  they 
e  fown. 

mm  thefe  and  many  other  experiments,  it  is  very 
ain,  that  there  is  a  neceffity  that  the  embryo  of  the 
male  flower  fnould  be  impregnated  by  the  farina  or 
ale  dull,  in  order  to  render  the  fruit  perfed  ;  but 
>w,  or  in  what  manner  it  is  performed,  is  what  we 
n  only  guefs  at,  fince  in  the  generation  of  animals, 
ir  greatell  naturalills  differ  very  much  in  their  opi- 
ons ;  nor  can  any  of  them  afcertain  any  particular 
ethod  how  it  is  performed.  I  lhall  therefore  con¬ 
ude  with  quoting  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales, 
rich  area  moll  ingenious  fummary  of  the  whole 
•drine  of  the  generation  of  plants. 

If  I  (fays  he)  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  conjedure 
in  a  cafe  in  which  the  moll  diligent  enquirers  are, 
as  yet,  after  all  their  laudable  relearches,  advanced 
but  little  farther  than  mere  conjedure,  I  would 
propofe  it  to  their  confideration,  whether  from  the 
manifell  proof  we  have,  that  fulphur  llrongly  at- 
trads  air,  a  hint  may  not  be  taken,  to  confider 
whether  this  may  not  be  the  primary  ufe  of  the  fa¬ 
rina  fcecundans,  to  attrad  or  unite  with  elallic  or 
other  refined  adive  particles.  That  this  farina 
abounds  with  fulphur,  and  that  a  very  refined  fort, 
is  probable  from  the  lubtile  oil  which  chymills  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  chives  of  Saffron  ;  and  if  this  be  the 
ufe  of  it,  was  it  poffible  that  it  could  be  more  aptly 
placed  for  the  purpole.on  very  moveable  apices 
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fixed  on  the  flender  points  of  the  flamina,  whereby 
it  might  eafily,  with  the  leall  breath  of  wind,  be 
difperled  in  the  air,  thereby  furrounding  the  plant, 
as  it  were,  with  an  atmofphere  or  fublimed  fulphu- 
c  'eous  pouncd?  for  many  trees  and  plants  abound 
with  it,  which  uniting  with  the  air  particles,  may, 
“  perhaps,  be  infpired  at  feveral  parts  of  the  plant, 
and  eipecially  at  the  pillillum,  and  be  thence  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  capluia  ieminalis,  eipecially  towards 
“  evening,  and  in  the  night,  when  the  beautiful  pe- 
tala  of  the  flowers  are  doled  up,  and  they,  with  all 
“  the  other  parts  of  the  vegetable,  are  in  a  llrongly 
“  imbibing  flare'.  And  if  to  thefe  united,  fulphureous 
“  and  aereal  particles,-  we  fuppofe  fome  particles  of 
“  light  to  be  joined  (forSirlfaac  Newton  has  found, 
that  lulphur  attrads  light  llrongly;)  then  the  re- 
te  fuit  thefe  three  by  far  the  moll  adive  principles 
44  in  nature,  will  be  a  pundum  faliens  to  invigorate 
“  the  feminal  plant ;  and  thus  we  are  at  lalt  con- 
“  duded,  by  the  regular  analyfis  of  vegetable  nature, 

■  (  t0  the  fil'd  enlivening  principle  of  their  minuted 
44  origin.” 

G  E  N  I  S  I  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  766.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
643.  tab.  432.  Broom;  in  French,  Genet. 

The  Characters  are, 

empalemeut  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  iubulous ,  and 
divided  into  two  lips  ;  the  upper  lip  is  deeply  cut  into  two , 
and  the  under  into  three  equal  posts.  <The  flower  is  of  the 
butterfly  kind ;  the  flandard  is  oval ,  acute ,  and  remote 
from  the  keel,  being  wholly  reflexed ;  the  wings  are  a  little 
floor  ter  than  the  flandard,  and  are  loofe :  the  keel  is  eretl, 
and  longer  than  the  flandard,  and  is  indented  at  the  top. 
It  hath  ten  flamina  joined  in  two  bodies ,  which  are  fituated 
in  the  keel,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits.  In  the  center  is 
an  oblong  germen ,  fuppcrting  an  afcending  ftyle,  crowned 
by  an  acute  twiftedfligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
a  roundifh  turgid  pod  with  one  cell,  opening  with  two 
valves,  inclofing  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants 
with  flowers  having  ten  flamina,  joined  in  two  bodies  ; 
and  to  this  he  adds  lome  of  Fournefort’s  ipecies  of 
Spartium,  and  the  Genillella  of  Tournefort. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Genista  ( Sagittalis )  ramis  attcipitibus  articulatis,  fo¬ 
lds  ovato-lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  355.  Jointed  Broom ; 
with  two-edged  branches,  and  jointed,  oval,  fpear-Jhaped 
leaves.  Chamie  Genilla  lagittalis.  C.  B.  P.  395.  Dwarf 
arrow-floaped  Broom. 

2.  Genista  ( Florida )  foliis  lanceolatis,  ramis  ftriatis  te- 
retibus  racemis  fecundis.  Hort.  Cliff.  355.  Broom  with 
fpear-Jhaped  leaves,  and  eredl  taper  branches  abounding 
with  flowers.  Genilla  tindoria  Hifpanica.  C.  B.  P.  395. 
Spanijh  Dyers  Broom. 

3.  Genista  ( Tinbtoria )  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris  ramis 
ffriatis  teretibus  eredis.  Hort.  Cliff.  355.  Broom  with 
fpear-Jhaped  leaves  which  are  acute,  and  taper  channelled 
branches  proceeding  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk.  Genilla 
tindoria  Germanica.  C.  B.  P.  395.  Common  Dyers 
Broom ,  or  Wood-waxen. 

4.  G'Ems'TA  JPurgans)  fpinis  terminalibus,  ramis  tereti¬ 
bus  ftriatis,  foliis  lanceolatis  fimplicibus  pubefcen- 
tibus.  Lin.  Sp.  999’  Broom  with  taper -freaked  branches 
terminated  by  fpines,  andfmple,  fpear-fljaped ,  hairy  leaves . 
Genilla  five  fpartium  purgans.  J.  B.  1.  p.  404. 

5.  Grnista  ( Candicans )  foliis  ternatis  fubtus  villofis,  pe- 
dunculis  lateralibus  fubquinquefloris  foliatis,  legumi- 
nibus  hirlutis.  Amoen.  Acad.  4.  p.  284.  Trifoliate  Broom 
with  hairy  leaves,  foot-ftalks  from  the  fide  of  the  branches 
having  five  flowers^  and  hairy  pods.  Cytilus  Monfpef- 
fulanus,  medicae  folio,  Dliquis  denfe  congedis  &  vil¬ 
lofis.  Tourn  Inft.  648. 

6.  Genista  ( Tridentata )  ramis  triquetris  fubarticulatis, 
foliis  tricufpidatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  710.  Broom  with 
three-cornered  jointed  branches ,  and  leaves  ending  in  three 
points.  Genillella  fruticofa  Lufitanica.  Tourn.  Inflh 

•  646.  Shrubby  Portugal  Dyers  Broom. 

7.  Genista  ( Pilofa )  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis,  caule  tu- 
berculato  decumbente.  Hort.  Cliff.  355.  Broom  with 

obtufe 
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C  B.  P.  395.  Branching  Broom  with  leaves  like  St. 

S.  G^ta '(Anglica)  fpinis  firngicihus,  ramis  flonfem 
inermibus,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Iioit.  Cliff.  3  55; 

•  .  7  r  u  fanes  flower-branches  without  fpmes,  and 
'  Genifta  fpartium  minus  Anglicurm 

Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  645-  Small  Englijh  Broom ,  calk. 

9.  Gen- S’ "(Hifpamca)  fpinis  decompofitis,  ™rus  fio- 
9  rifcris,  inermibus,  foliis  lanceolatis.  L™-  SP^  ; 

7 11.  jSnw/w  with  decompounded  fpines,  flower 

without  [pines ,  and  narrow  hairy  leaves.  Gen,ftaff  inoia 
minor  Hffpanica  villofifllma-  C.  B.  P.  395- 
[mall,  Spunijh,  prickly  Broom. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Fiance,  Italy,  an 
Germany  This  plant  fends  out  feveral  ftalks  from 
the  root }  which  fpread  Hat  on  the  ground,  and  divide 
into  many  flat  bl  anches  which  are  jointed,  and  t  nr 
two  hides  are  edged  like  a  broad  two  d ,  theft  are 
erreen  and  herbaceous,  but  are  perennial.  At  each  o 
?ne  joints  is  placed  one  finall  fpear-fhaped  leaf,  with 
outiny  foot-ftalk.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  dole 
Ses  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  thdy.  are  yellow, 

’  and  of  the  Pea-bloom  kind,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fhort  hairy  pods,  which  contain  three  or  four  kidney- 
fhaped  feeds.  The  plants  flower  in  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in 
the  autumn,  the  plants  will  come  .up  the  following 
forino- ;  but  when  they  are  fown  in  the  ipnng,  the 
plants  rarely  come  up  the  fame  year :  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe ;  at  Michaelmas  they  may  be  trani- 
planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  after 
that  they  will  only  require  to  be  kept  clean,  ror  they 
are  very  hardy,  and  will  live  feveial  yeais. 

The  fecond  fort  riles  with  ligneous  italics  about  two 
or  three  feet  high,  fending  out  many  taper  channelled 
branches  which  grow  ere&,  garmfhed  with  fmall  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  placed  alternate,  and  are  terminated  by 
feveral  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  ot  the  Pea- 
bloom  kind ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  ihort  pods,  which 
turn  black  when  ripe,  and  contain  four  or  five  kid¬ 
ney- lhaped  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June  and  Juiy,  and 

the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  _ 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  England.  1  his  hath 
fhrubby  (talks,  which  rife  about  three  feet  high,  gar- 
niftred  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  broader, 
and  end  in  fharper  points  than  thofe  of  the  former 
the  branches  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  Italics,  al- 
moft  their  whole  length,  and  do  not  grow  fo  upi  ight 
as  thofe  of  the  fecond ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  loofe 
fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  pods 
Idee  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort.  It  flowers,  and  the  feeds 
are  ripe  about  the  fame  time  as  the  former.  The 
branches  of  the  plant  are  ufed  by  the  dyers,  to  give  a 
yellow  colour,  from  whence  it  is  called  Dyeis  Broom, 

■  Green-wood,  Wood-waxen,  or  Dyers-weed. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier. 
This  rifes  yyith  ibrubby,  ftriated,  taper  ftalks  four 
feet  hfoh,  fending  out  feveral  branches  which  are 
terminated  by  fpines ;  the  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 

•  Angle,  and  hairy;  the'fiowers  are  produced  in  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  they  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  other  forts,  and  are  of  a  paler  yellow  colour. 
They  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
pods  like  the  former  forts. 

•  This  fort  is  tender,  and  in  fevere  frofts  is  often  killed 
in  England,  where  the  plants  are  not  protefted. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier. 
This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  to  the  height  of  feven 
or  eight  feet,  fending  out  many  (lender  branches, 

■  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  hairy  on  their  under 
fide ;  the  upper  part  of  thefe  branches,  for  more  than 
a  foot  in  length,  fend  out  fmall  flowering  branches 
on  their  fide,  l'upporting  five  yellow  flowers*  1  hefe 
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appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  au- 

The  fixth  fort  hath  a  low  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  feldom 
is  more  than  a  foot  high,  fending  out  feveral  weak 
branches  which  are  jointed,  garnifhed  with  fmall  leaves 
ending  in  three  acute  parts.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  branches  they  are  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  appear  the  latter  end  of 
June  and  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 
This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Portugal. 

The  foventh  fort  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk  which  declines 
toward  the  ground,  and  is  fet  over  with  tubercles ;  it 
divides  into  a  few  fmall  branches,  which  aie  garnifhed 
with  fmall  obtufe  leaves.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in 
fmall  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fhort  pods  filled  with  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This 
grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  France.  _ 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  open  heaths  in 
many  parts  of  England.  It  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk 
which  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  lending  out  many 
flender  branches,  which  are  armed  With  long  Angle 
fpines,  and  garnifhed  with  very  fmall  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  placed  alternate  on  every  fide  the  brandies, 
the  flower-branches  have  no  fpines;  thefe  aie  fhou, 
and  have  five  or  fix  yellow  flowers  growing  in  a  clut¬ 
ter  at  the  end.  They  come  out  in  April  anu  May, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  turgid  pods,  which  con¬ 
tain  four  or  five  fmall  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  Thefe 

ripen  in  July.  .  ,  , 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This  hath  . 
a  low  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  fends  out  many  ligneous 
branches,  armed  with  branching  tnorns,  compoled 
of  feveral  fharp  thorns,  which  come  out  from  each 
other,  but  the  fhort  branches  which  produce  the  flow¬ 
ers  have  no  fpines ;  thefe  are  •  garnifhed  with  fmall 
hairy  leaves  of  different  forms,  fome  of  them  being 
as  narrow  as  hairs,  and  others  are  of  the  fpear-fbape; 
the  branches  are  terminated  by  clufters  of  y ellow 
flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fhort,  compreffed, 
hairy  pods,  filled  with  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  The 
whole  plant  has  much  the  appearance  of  the  common 
Furz  or  Gorfe,  but  is  very  hairy,  and  the  flower- 
branches  being  without  thorns,  are  the  moft  obvious 

diftinftions.  .  r  . 

All  thefe  forts  of  Brooms  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which,  if  fown  in  the  autumn,  will'fucceed  much 
better  than  if  fown  in  the  fpring,  and  a  year  will  be 
thereby  faved ;  as  thefe  plants  fend  out  long,  ftnngy, 
tough  roots,  which  run  deep  into  the  ground,  they 
do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well,  efpecially  if  they  are 
not  removed  young ;  therefore  the  beft  way  is  to  low 
a  few  feeds  in  thofe  places  where  the  plants  are  de¬ 
figned  to  remain,  and  to  pull  up  all  except  the  m<u 
promifing  plants  as  loon  as  they  are  paft  danger ;  a  ter 
this  the  plants  will  require  no  other  culture,  but  to 
keen  them  clean  from  weeds :  but  where  this  cannot 
be  praftifod,  the  feeds  may  be  fown  thin  upon  a  beu 
of  light  earth,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
muff  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  till  the  following  au¬ 
tumn,  when  the  plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up 
and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
They  are  all  very  hardy  plants  except  the  fourth,  nnn 
and  ninth  forts,  which  muft  have  a  warm  fheltere 
fituation  and  dry  foil,  otherwife  they  will  not  live 
through  the  winter,  but  the  others  will  grow  in  almov 
any  foil  or  fituation. 

GENISTA  S  PINOS  A,  the  Furz,  Whins,  o;J 
Gorfe.  See  Ulex.  . 

GENTIAN  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  28J.  Tourn.  lmt 
R.  H.  80.  tab.  40.  [takes  its  name  from  Gentius,  s 
king  of  Ulyrium,  who  firft  difoovered  the  virtues  o| 
this  plant.]  Gentian,  or  Fellwort;  in  French,  G:n I 
tiane. 

The  Characters  are,  -j  I 

It  hath  a  permanent  empalement ,  which  is  cut  into .  Jrc 
acute  fegments.  The  flower  hath  one  petal  which  is  tu, 
bulous ,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top ,  which  are  f 
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hath  five  awl-floaped  ftamina ,  which  are  Jhorter  than  the 
petal,  terminated  by  Jingle  fummits.  In  the  center  is 
fituated  an  oblong  cylindrical  gcrmen ,  having  no  ftyle , 
but  is  crowned  by  two  oval  ftigmas.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  an  obldng  taper-pointed  cap  file ,  with  one 
cell,  containing  many  fmall  feeds  faftened  to  the  valves  of 
the  cap  file. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitle  i  Pentandria  Digynia, 
which  includes  the  plants  whofe  flowers' have  five  fta¬ 
mina  and  two  ftigmas. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gentiana  ( Lute  a )  corollis  quinquefidis  rotatis  ver- 
ticillatis,  calycibus  fpathaceis.  Hall.  Helv.  479.  Gen¬ 
tian  with  quinquefid  wheel-fioaped petals  growing  in  whorls, 
and  hood-like  empalements. .  Gentiana  major  lutea.  C. 

B.  P-  187.  Greater  yellow  Gentian. 

2.  Gentiana  ( Pneumonathe )  corollis  quinquefidis  cam- 
panulatis  oppofitis  pedunculatis,  foliis  linearibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  228.  Gentian  with  bell-fhaped  qliinque- 
fid  petals  placed  cppofite  upon  foot  fialks ,  and  very  nar¬ 
row  leaves.  Gentiana  auguftifolia  autumnalis  major. 

C.  B.  P.  188.  Greater  narrow-leaved  autumnal  Gentian. 

3.  Gentiana  ( Afclepiades )  corollis  quinquefidis  cam- 
panulatis  oppofitis  feffilibus,  foliis  anlplexicaulibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  227.  Gentian  with  bell-Jhaped  quinquefid 
petals  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk  oppofite,  and  leaves  em¬ 
bracing  the  ftalk.  Gentian  Afclepiades  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
187.  Gentian  with  a  Sw allow -wort  leaf. 

4.  Gentiana  ( Acaulis )  corolla  quinquefida  campanu 
lata,  caulem  excedente.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  228.  Gen¬ 
tian  with  a  bell-fhaped  quinquefid  petal  exceeding  the  ftalk. 
Gentiana  Alpina  latifolia,  magno  flore.  C.  B.  P.  187. 
Broad-leaved  Alpine  Gentian  with  a  large  flower,  com¬ 
monly  called  Gentianella. 

5.  Gentiana  ( Nivalis )  corollis  quinquefidis  infundibu- 
liformibus,  ramis  unifloris  alternis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
229.  Gentian  with  funnel-Jhaped  quinquefid  petals,  and 
alternate  branches  having  one  flower.  Gentiana  annua, 
foliis  Centaurii  minoris.  Tourn.  Inft.  81.  Annual  Gen- 

1  tian  with  lejfer  Centaury  leaves. 

6.  Gentiana  ( Cruciata )  corollis  quadrifidis  imberbibus 
verticillatis  feffilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  231.  Gentian 
with  quadrifld  petals  without  beards ,  growing  in  whorls 
clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Gentiana  cruciata.  C.  B.  P.  188. 
Croffwort  Gentian. 

7.  Gentiana  [Cilliata )  corollis  quadrifidis  margine  ci- 
liatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant- 231.  Gentian  with  a  four-pointed 
petal,  whofe  border  is  hairy.  Gentianella  cterulea  oris 
pilofis.  C.  B.  P.  188.  Blue  Gentian  with  hairy  brims. 

3.  Gentiana  ( JJtriculofa )  corollis  quinquefidis  hypo- 
crateriformibus,  calycibus  plicatis  alatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  229.  Gentian  with  falver-Jhaped  quinquefid  petals, 
and  winged  plaited  empalements.  Gentiana  utriculis 
ventricofis.  C.  B.  P.  188.  Gentian  with  a  ventricofe 
tube. 

9.  Gentiana  ( Centaureum )  corollis  quinquefidis  irifun- 
dibuliformibus  caule  dichotomo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  229. 
Gentian  with  a  funnel-Jhaped,  five-pointed  petal,  and  a 
forked  ftalk.  Centaurium  minus.  C.  B.  P.278.  Lejfer 
Centaury. 

10.  Gentiana  (. Perfoliatum )  corollis  oftifidis,  foliis  per- 
foliatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  232.  Gentian  with  an  eight- 
pointed  petal,  and  Thorough-wax  leaves.  Centaurium  lu~ 
teum  perfoliatum.  C.  B.  P.  278.  Yellow  perfoliate  Cen¬ 
taury. 

11.  Gentiana  ( Spicata )  corollis  quinquefidis  fioribus 

alternis  feffilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  230.  Gentian  with 
funnel-Jhaped  five-pointed  petals,  flowers  growing  alter¬ 
nate,  and  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Centaurium  minus 

ipicatum  album.  C.  B.  P.  278.  Lejfer  Centaury  with 
a  white  fpiked  flower. 

12.  Gentiana  ( Exalt  at  a )  corollis  quinquefidis  co~ 
ronatis  crenatis,  pedunculo  terminali  longiffmo  di¬ 
chotomo.  Lin.  Sp.  331.  Gentian  with  a  five-pointed 
petal,  a  very  long  foot-Jlalk,  and  forked  branches. 
Centaurium  minus  maritimum  amplo  flore  csruleo. 
Plum.  Cat.  3.  Lejfer  maritime  Centaury  with  a  large 
blue  flower. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Gentian  of  the  fhops, 


whofe  root  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in 
bitters. 

This  plant  has  a  large  thick  root  of  a  yellowifh 
brown  colour,  and  a  very  bitter  tafte  •,  the  Tower 
leaves  are  of  an  oblong  oval  fhape,  a  little  pointed 
at  the  end,  ftiff,  of  a  yellowifli  green,  and  have  five 
large  veins  on  the  back  of  each,  and  -are  plaited.  The 
ftalk  rifes  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  "which 
is  garnifhed  with  leaves,  growing  by  pairs  at  each 
joint,  almoft  embracing  the  ftalk  at  their  bafe  ; 
thefe  are  of  the  fame  form  with  the  lower,  but  di- 
minifh  gradually  in  their  fize  to  the  top.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  whorls  at  the  joints,  toward  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalks,  (landing  on  fhort  foot-ftalks,  whofe 
origin  is  from  the  'wings  of  the  leaves  •,  thefe  are  of 
a  pale  yellow,  and  have  one  petal,  which  is  divided 
almoft  to  the  bottom,  having  an  oblong  cylindrical 
germen,  which  afterward  fwells  to  an  oblong  taper 
capfule,  which  is  bifid  at  the  point-,  and  opens  in  two 
cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

ft  grows  naturally  in  the  paftures  in  Switzerland,  and 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany,  from  whence 
the  roots  are  brought  to  England  for  medicinal  ufe; 
there  is  a  compound  water,  and  an  eXtracft  made  of 
them.  The  root  of  the  Gentian  is  alfo  one  of  the 
principal  ingredients  in  bitters,  and  is  frequently  ufed 
in  many  diforders. 

But  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  mixture  of  Henbane 
roots  brought  over  with  Gentian,  which  was  unhap¬ 
pily  ufed,  and  occafioned  great  diforders  in  the  perfons 
to  whom  it  was  adminiftered ;  upon  which  great  en¬ 
quiry  was  then  made  to  find  out  what  that  root  could 
be,  fome  fufpefling  it  to  be  the  root,  of  Deadly 
Nightfhade,  and  others  believing  it  to  be  fome  of  the 
poifonous  umbelliferous  roots,  but  on  comparincr  it 
with  fome  dried  roots  of  the  Henbane,  I  found  they 
were  the  fame.  We  have  likewife  an  account  of  the 
noxious  quality  of  thefe  roots-,  printed  in  the  Synopfis 
Stirpium  Hiberriicarum,  which  was  communicated  to 
the  author  by  Dr.  Thomas  Molyneux,  phyfician  to 
the  ft  ate  •,  it  was  as  follows  : 

The  Dean  of  Clonfert  wals  making  fome  alterations 
in  his  garden,  and,  looking  over  his  workmen,  he  ob- 
ferved  them  to  dig  up  many  roots,  which  he  took  for 
Skirrets,  and  therefore  ordered  fome  of  them  to  be 
carried  in  and  drefled  for  dinner,  which  was  accord- 
ingly  done  ;  out  all  thole  \vho  eat  of  them  were  in 
a  fhort  time  feized  with,  diz'zinefs  in  their  head,  fick- 
nefs  at  the  ftomach,  attended  with  an  unufual  heat 
and  drinefs  in  their  throats ;  and  two,  who  had  eaten 
a  larger  fhare  than  the  reft,  loft  the  ufe  of  their  rea- 
fon,  and  became  delirious,  which  continued  for  fome 
days ;  and  as  it  appeared  evident  thefe  diforders  were 
occafioned  by  the  roots,  the  Dean  caufed  fome  of  them 
to  be  planted,  that  he  might  be  aftured  what  the  plant 
was  whofe  roots  had  this  bad  quality  •  and  in  the 
fpring,  when  they  put  out  their  leaves,  they  proved 
to  be  the  Henbane,  which  has  been  noticed  by  old 
writers  to  be  pofiefted  of  thefe  qualities.  And  as  the 
diforders  which  were  occaficned  by  thefe  fuppofed  ' 
Gentian  roots,  were  nearly  the  fame,  as  is  above  re¬ 
lated,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  ufe  to  infert  it  here, 
to  caution  others  againft  eating  of  roots  which  they 
are  unacquainted  with. 

This  plant  delights  in  a  light  loamy  foil  and  a  fhady 
fttuation,  where  it  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  a 
light  dry  foil,  or  in  an  open  expofure.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  foon 
after  it  is  ripe,  for  if  it  is  kept  till  the  fpring,  it. will 
not  fucceed  ;  thefe  pots  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fhady 
fituation,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds.  In  the  fpring 
the  plants  will  appear,  when  they  muft  be  duly  wa¬ 
tered  in  dry  weather,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds 
till  the  following  autumn  ;  then  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  fo  as  not  to  break  or 
injure  their  roots  ;  and  a  fhady  border  of  loamy 
earth  fhould  be  well  dug  and  prepared  to  receive 
them,  into  which  the  plants  fhould.  be  planted  at  about 
fix  inches  diftance  each  way,  obferving  to  let  the 
top  of  the  roots  be  a  little  below  the  iurface  of  the 

b  B  '  ground, 
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O round,  then  prefs  the  earth  clofe  to  the  roots  ;  af¬ 
ter  this  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep 
them  conftantly  clean  from  weeds;  and  if  the :  rol- 
lowing  fpring  fnould  prove  dry,  they  mould  be 
duly  watered,,  which  will  greatly  forward  their 
growth.  In  this  border  the  plants  may  Hand  two 
years,  by  which  time  they  will.be  fit  to  transplant 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  therefore  m  au¬ 
tumn,  fo  loon  as  their  leaves  decay,  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  •,  but  as  the  roots  cf  thefe  plants  run  deep  into 
the  ground,  like  Carrots,  there  muft  be  great  care 
taken  in  digging  them  up,  not  to  cut  or  ^  break  then 
roots,  for  that  will  greatly  weaken,  if  it  does  not  kill 
them.  After  the  plants  are  well  fixed  in  their  places,  _ 
they  require  no  other  culture,  but  to  dig  the  ground 
about  them  early  in  the  fpring  before  they  begin  to 
fhoot,  and  in  the  fummer  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  The  roots  of  thefe  plants  will  continue 
many  years,  but  the  ftalks  decay  every  autumn  ;  the 
fame  roots  do  not  flower  two  years  together,  nor  fel- 
dom  oftener  than  every  third  year  •,  but  when  they 
flower  firong,  they  make  a  fine  appearance  ;  and  a^ 
thefe  delight*  in  fhady  moift  ground,  where  but  few 
ornamental  plants  will  thrive,  fo  they  fhould  not  be 
wanting  in  good  gardens. 

The  fecohd  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  paftures  in 
many  parts  of  England,  but  particularly  in  the  north ; 
this  riles  with  an  upright  ftalk  about  a  foot  high,, 
garnifhed  with  fmooth  leaves  an  inch  and  a  half 
fong,  and  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad ;  they 
are°placed  oppofite,  and  have  no  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  three  qr 
four  in  number,  Handing  upon  foot-ftalks  alternately 
above  each  other  ;  they  are  large,  bell-fhaped,  and 
divided  into  five  points  at  their  brim,  and  are  of  a 
deep  blue  colour,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance  •,  thefe 
come  out  the  latter  end  of  July  in  the  warm  parts 
of  England,  but  in  the  north  they  are  full  a  month 
later. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  firft  fort,  and  the  plants  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way  ;  but  as  this  fort  does  not  fhoot  its  roots 
deep  into  the  ground,  it  may  be  tranfplanted  with  lefs 
hazard  ;  however,  if  thefe  are  removed  with  a  ball  o:: 
earth  to  their  roots,  they  will  not  feel  their  remova 
fo  much  as  when  the  earth  is  all  taken  from  them. 
This  fort  fhould  be  planted  in  a  firong,  moift,  loamy 
foil,  in  which  the  plants  will  thrive  and  flower  annu¬ 
ally,  but  in  a  warm  dry  foil  they  will  not  thrive  or 
flower. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian 
mountains  •,  this  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  near  a 
foot  high,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  leaves  about  two 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  at 
their  bale,  where  they  embrace  the  ftalk,  but  they  enc 
in  acute  points  ;  they  are  placed  oppofite,  and  are  of 
a  fine  green,  and  diminifh  in  their  fize  as  they  are 
nearer  the  top  •,  they  have  five  longitudinal  veins, 
which  join  at  both  ends,  but  diverge  from  each  other 
in  the  middle.  The  flowers  come  out  by  pairs  op¬ 
pofite,  from  the  bottoms  of  the  leaves,  Handing  on 
fhort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  pretty  large,  bell-fhaped, 
and  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance 
when  they  are  open.  This  fort  flowers  in  June  and 
July. 

It  mav  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  "firft  fort,  and  the  plants  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way,  but  they- muft  have  a  moift  loamy  foil, 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  It  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  offsets,  which  may  be  divided  from  the 
roots  •,  thefe  fhould  be  taken  off  in  autumn,  which, 
is  the  beft  feafon  for  removing  all  thefe  forts  of 
plants  •,  but  thefe  fhould  not  be  removed,  or  parted 
oftener  than  every  third  year,  where  they  are  expedted 
to  produce  ftrcng  flowers. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and 
Helvetian  mountains,  but  has  been  long  cultivated 
in  moft  of  the  curious  gardens  in  Europe ;  this  is  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  title  of  Gentianella.  It  is  a  low 
plant,  the  ftalks  leldom  growing  more  than  three  or 
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four  inches  high  ;  they  are  garmfhed  with  fmooth 
leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  two  inches  long, 
and  half  an  inch  broad,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The 
flowers  grow  erect  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  fo  Hand 
quite  above  them  •,  thefe  are  often  Angle,  but  fome- 
times,  when  the  plants  are  ftrong,  there  will  be  four 
or  five  at  the  end  of  each  ftalk  ;  they  are  large,  bell- 
fhaped,  and  of  a  deep  azure  blue,  fo  is  the  fineft  of 
that  colour  of  any  flower  yet  known.  It  ufually 
flowers  in  May,  but  fometimes  the  plants  flower 
again  in  autumn. 

This  is  commonly  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots, 
.in  the  fame  manner  as  is  before  directed  for  the  third 
fort,  but  thefe  muft  not  be  often  tranfplanted,  or 
parted,  if  they  are  wanted  to  flower  ftrong ;  this  fart 
fhould  have  a  foft  loamy  foil  and  a  fhady  fitua- 
tion,  where  the  plants  will  thrive  and  flower  well 
every  year. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  in  a 
good  foil,  the  plants  will  produce  in  plenty ;  thefe 
lhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Is 
before  directed  for  the  firft  fort ;  and  if  the  plants 
are  planted  in  a  good  foil,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough 
to  flower  the  fecond  year  after  they  come  up,  and  ' 
thefe  feedling  plants  will  flower  much  ftronger  than  . 
thofe  which  are  propagated  by  offsets. 

The  fifth  and  eighth  forts  are  low  annual  plants,; 
which  grow  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and  other  moun¬ 
tainous  places  in  Europe,  and  are  very  rarely  cultivated 
in  gardens.  The  fifth  feldom  rifes  more  than  two  inches 
high,  branching  out  from  the  root  into  feveral  flender 
ftalks*  garnifhed  with  very  fmall  leaves  placed  by 
pairs,  and  each  ftalk  is  terminated  by  one  fmaller  blue- 
flower  Handing  eredt.  The  eighth  fort  grows  about 
four  inches  high,  with  a  Angle  upright  ftalk  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  colour.  The  leaves  at  the  root  are  oval,  but 
thofe  upon  the  ftalk  are  narrow,  and  ftand  oppofite. 
The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  one  blue  flower,  with  a 
large  bellied  empalement,  which  is  plaited,  and  the 
petal  of  the  flower  rifes  but  a  little  above  the  empale¬ 
ment,  fo  does  not  make  much  appearance.  After  the 
top  flower  decays,  there  are  frequently  two  fmaller 
flowers  which  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  at 
the  two  upper  joints  ;  thefe  flower  after  each  other, 
the  upper  one  coming  firft,  fo  that  there  is  a  fucceflion 
of  flowers  till  autumn. 

As  thefe  plants  ufually  grow  upon  moift  fpongy 
ground,  it  is  very  difficult  to  cultivate  them  in  gar-’ 
dens ;  for  unlefs  they  have  a  foil  approaching  near  to 
that  in  which  they  naturally  grow,  they  will  not 
thrive ;  the  only  method  to  obtain  them  is,  either  to 
low  their  feeds  in  pots,  or  upon  a  moift  boggy  ground; 
in  autumn,  but  it  muft  be  in  the  ffiade ;  and  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  fnay  be  thinned,  and  the; 
furface  of  the  ground  about  them  covered  with 
mofs,  which  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  moift;  with  j 
this  management  I  have  feen  the  plants  thrive  andj 
flower  very  well. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  upon  the  Appenines  and  the  Helvetian  moun¬ 
tains  ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  about  fix  inches! 
high,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  fpear-fhaped  leaves; 
about  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  middle,  j 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk;  they  are  placed  oppofite  J 
and  each  pair  of  leaves  crols  one  another,  from  whence; 
it  is  called  Croffwort  Gentian.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  who  ids  round  the  ftalks  at  the  upper  joints,! 
fitting  very  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and  at  the  top  there! 
is  a  large  duller  growing  in  the  fame  form ;  thefej 
are  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  appear  in  May.  Thisl 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  or  offsets,  in  the  fam;| 
manner  as  the  third  and  fourth  forts,  and  the  planssjj 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way.  I 

_The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  ancll 
other  mountainous  parts  of  Europe ;  this  is  a  low  perl 
rennial  plant,  whofe  ftalks  are  very  flender,  and  rarel! 
rife  more  than  three  or  four  inches  high,  garnilhcJI 
with  fmall,  narrow,  acute-pointed  leaves,  placed  irl 
pairs ;  each  ftalk  is  terminated  by  one  large  blu! 
flower,  which  is  hairy  on  the  infide  at  the  brim.  1  El 
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flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  may  be  propagated 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  third  and  fourth 

forts. 

The  ninth  fort  is  the  Leffer  Centaury  of  the  fhops ; 
this  grows  naturally  upon  dry  paftures  in  mod  parts 
of  England,  where  it  rifes  in  height  proportionable  to 
the  goodnefs  of  the  foil ;  for  in  good  land  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  foot  high,  but  in  poor  foils  not  more  than 
three  or  four  inches.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  upright 
branching  ftalks,  garnilhed  with  fmall  leaves  placed 
by  pairs.  The  flowers  grow  in  form  of  an  umbel  at 
the  top,  and  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour ;  they 
come  out  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
This  plant  cannot  be  cultivated  in  the  gardens. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  grounds 
in  many  parts  of  England.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  riling 
with  an  upright  ftalk  a  foot  high,  garnilhed  with  oval- 
pointed  leaves,  whofe  bafe  furrounds  the  ftalk  ;  they 
grow  by  pairs,  and  are  of  a  gray  colour ;  the  ftalks 
and  leaves  are  very  fmooth.  The  flowers  grow 
in  form  of  an  umbel  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  they 
are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  are  cut  into  eight 
parts  at  the  top.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  .eleventh  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  in  Italy  ;  this  rifes 
with  an  upright  ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  fending  out 
feveral  branches  toward  the  top,  which  are  garnilhed 
by  fmall  leaves  placed  oppoflte.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  fide  and  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk, 
in  form  of  loofe  irregular  umbels ;  they  are  white, 
and  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  common  Centaury. 
The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  VVeft-Indies, 
where  it  was  difcovered  by  Father  Plumier,  and  the 
late  Dr.  Houftoun  found  it  growing  in  plenty  at  La 
Vera  Cruz,  in  low  moift  places  where  the  water  ftag- 
nates,  but  at  a  remoter  diftance  from  the  fea.  The 
feeds  of  this  plant  he  fent  to  England,  Which  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  Chelfea  garden  ;  this  rifes  with  an  up¬ 
right  branching  ftalk  near  two  feet  high,  garnilhed 
with  oblong,  fmooth,  acute-pointed  leaves,  placed 
oppoflte  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  fe¬ 
veral  forks,  between  which  are  fix  or  feven  long  na¬ 
ked  foot- ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  large  blue  flower, 
divided  into  five  fegments  at  the  brim.  The  flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  capfules  with  one  cell,  filled 
witf  fmall  feeds. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mu  ft  be  fown 
on  a  hot-bed  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  the  plants 
afterward  treated  in  the  lame  manner  as  other  tender 
annual  plants  from  warm  countries,  being  too  tender 
to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England.  It  the  feeds  of 
this  plant  are  fown  in  autumn,  in  pots  placed  in  the 
tan-bed  of  the  ftove,  they  will  fucceed  better  than 
when  they  are  fown  in  thfe  fpring,  and  the  plants  will 
flower  early,  fo  good  feeds  may  be  obtained. 
■ENTIANELLA.  See  Gentiana. 
IERANIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  346.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  266.  tab.  142.  [takes  its  name  from  rfyom©*, 
Gr.  a  crane,  orftork,  becaufe  its  fruit  refembles  the 
bill  of  a  Crane.]  Crane’ 's -bill  \  in  French,  Bee  de  Grue. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  flower  hath  a  permanent  impalement ,  compofed  of 
flve  fmall  oval  leaves.  The  flower  hath  five  petals , 
which  are  oval ,  or  heart-Jhaped ,  fpreading  open  •,  thefe  are 
in  fome  fpecies  equal ,  and  in  others ,  the  upper  two  are 
much  larger  than  the  three  lower.  It  hath  ten  fiamina , 
which  are  alternately  longer ,  but  are  floor  ter  than  the  pe¬ 
tals  *  and  are  terminated  by  oblong  fummits.  In  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  flower  is  fituated  a  five-cornered  germen ,  fup- 
porting  an  awl-Jhaped  ftyle  longer  than  the  ftamina , 
which  is  permanent,  crowned  by  five  reflexed  ftigmas.  The 
flower  is  fuccecded  by  five  feeds ,  each  being  wrapped  up  in 
the  hufk  of  the  beak ,  which  is  extended  the  length  of  the 
flyle,  where  they  are  twifled  together  at  the  point ,  fo  as 
to  form  the  refemblance  of  a  florid s  beak. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fetftion  of 
Linnteus’s  fixteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina,  and  the  male  and  fe- 
•male  organs  are  joined  in  one  body.  Tournefort 


places  it  in  the  fixth  fection  of  his  fixth  clafs,  in  which 
he  ranges  the  herbs  with  a  Rofe  flower,  whofe  pointal 
becomes  a  fruit  with  feveral  capfules. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Geranium  (. Pratenfe )  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliis  fub- 
peltatis  multipartitis  pinnato  laciniatis  rugofls  acutis, 
petalis  integris.  Hort.  Clift'.  344.  Crane’s-bill  with  two 
flowers  on  each  foot -ftalk ,  tar  get -flo  aped  leaves  cut  into 
many  acute  fegments ,  and  entire  petals.  Geranium  ba- 
trachiodes,  Gratia  Dei  Germanorum.  C.  B.  P.  Crane's- 
bill  with  a  Crow-foot  leaf  and  large  blue  flowers. 

2.  Geranium  ( Macrorrhizum )  pedunculis  bifloris,  caly- 
cibus  inflatis,  piftillo  longiflimo.  Flort.  Cliff.  343. 
Crane’s-bill  with  two  flowers  on  each  foot-ftalk ,  inflated 
empalements ,  and  a  very  long  pointal  to  the  flower.  Gera¬ 
nium  batrachioides,  longius  radicatum,  odoratum. 
J.  B.  Long-rooted  fweetfmelling  Crane’s-bill ,  with  a 
Crow-foot  leaf. 

3.  Geranium  ( Sanguineum )  pedunculis  unifloris,  folds 
quinquepartitis  trifidis  orbicularis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
685.  Crane’s-bill  with  one  flower  on  each  foot  ftalk,  and 
orbicular  leaves ,  which  are  trifid  and  divided  into  five 
parts.  Geranium  fanguineum,  maximo  flore.  H.  Ox. 
Bloody  Crane’s-bill  with  a  larger  flower , 

4.  Geranium  ( Lancaftrenfe )  pedunculis  unifloris,  fo¬ 
liis  quinquepartitis  laciniis  obtufis  brevibus,  caulibus 
decumbentibus.  Crane’s-bill  with  one  flower  upon  each 
foot -ftalk ,  leaves  divided  into  five  parts ,  whofe  fegments 
are  floort,  blunt,  and  declining -ftalks.  Geranium  has- 
matodes  Lancaftrenfe,  flore  eleganter  ftriato.  Raii 
Hift.  Bloody  Crane’s-bill  with  a  variegated  flower. 

5.  Geranium  ( Nodofum )  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliis  cau- 
linis  trilobis  integris  lerratis,  fummis  fubfeffilibus. 
•Hort.  Cliff.  343.  Crane’s-bill  with  two  flowers  on  each 
foot-ftalk ,  the  leaves  upon  the  ftalks  having  three  entire 
flawed  lobes,  the  upper  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 
.Geranium  5.  nodofum.  Plateau.  Cluf.  Llift.  Knotty 
Crane’s-bill. 

6.  Geranium  flPhaum)  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliifque  al~ 
ternis,  calycibus  fubariftatis,  caule  eredto,  petalis  un- 
dulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  681.  Crane’s-bill  with  two 
flowers  on  each  foot-ftalk,  alternate  leaves ,  bearded  em¬ 
palements,  an  ere  hi  ftalk,  and  waved  petals  to  the  flower. 
Geranium  phseum  flve  fufeum,  petalis  reflexis,  folio 
non  maculofo.  H.  L.  Brown  Crane’s-bill  with  reflexed 
petals,  and  leaves  not  fpotted. 

7.  Geranium  ( Fufeum )  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliis  quin- 
quelobatis  incifis,  petalis  reflexis.  Crane’s-bill  with  two 
flowers  upon  eaeh  foot-ftalk,  leaves  divided  into  five  lobes , 
which  are  cut,  and  the  petals  of  the  flowers  reflexed. 
Geranium  phseum  five  fufeum,  petalis  redlis  feu  pla- 
nis,  folio  maculate.  H.  L.  Brown  Crane’s-bill  with 
plain  petals,  and,  fpotted  leaves. 

8.  Geranium  ( Striatum )  pedunculis  bifloris,  altero  bre- 
viore,  foliis  quinquelobis  medio  dilatatis,  petalis  bilo- 
bis  venofo  reticulatis.  Burm.  Ger.  Crane’ s-bill  with  two 
flowers  upon  each  foot-ftalk,  one  bigger  than  the  other , 
leaves  having  five  lobes,  and  flowers  with  two  lobes.  Ge¬ 
ranium  Romanum,  verflcolor  five  ftriatum.  Park.  Par. 
Roman  Crane’s-bill  with  ftriped  flowers. 

9.  Geranium  ( Sylvaticum )  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliis 
fubpeltatis  quinquelobis  incifo-ferratis,  caule  erefto, 
petalis  emarginatis.  Flor.  Lapp.  266.  Crane's-bill  with 
two  flowers  on  each  foot-ftalk ,  target -ft japed  leaves  with 
five  lobes  deeply  flawed,  an  erebl  ftalk,  and  indented  petals 
to  the  flower.  Geranium  batrachioides  montanurn 
noftras.  Ger.  Mountain  Crane' s-till  with  a  Crow-foot 
leaf. 

10.  Geranium  {Orient ale )  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliifque 
oppofltis,  petalis  integris,  calycibus  brevioribus.  Eaft- 
ern  Dove’s-foot  Crane’s-bill,  with  oppoflte  leaves,  two 
flowers  on  each  foot-ftalk,  and  a  -Jhort  empalement.  Ge¬ 
ranium  Grientale  columhinum,  flore  maximo,  afpho- 
deli  radice.  T.  Cor.  Oriental  Dove’s-foot  Crane’s-bill, 
with  an  Afiphodel  root  and  large  flowers. 

n.  Geranium  {Perenne)  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliis  in- 
ferioribus  quinque-partito-multifidis  rotundis,  fuperi- 
oribus  trilobis,  caule  erefto.  Hudf.  Flor.  Ang.  265. 
Crane’s-bill  with  two  flowers  on  each  foot-ftalk ,  the 
lower  leaves  having  five  many-pointed  lobes ,  the  upper 

three , 
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three,  and  an  erect  Jlalt.  Geranium  Columbinum  pe- 
renne  Pyrenaicum  maximum.  Tourn.  In  fly  R.  H. 
268.  Great  eft  perennial  Dove’s-foot  Crane's-bill  of  the 

Tyr ernes.  .  .  . 

12.  Geranium  (Alpinum)  pedunculis  longimmis  multi- 

floris,  calycibus  ariftatis,  foliis  bipinnatis.  Crane  s- 
bill  with  very  long  foot-ftalks  fuftaining  many  flowers , 
bearded  empalements ,  and  double  wing-pointed  leaves. 
Geranium  Alpinum  Coriandri  folio,  longius  radica- 
tum,  flore  majore  purpureo.  Michel.  Alpine  Crane  s- 
bill  with  a  Coriander  leaf,  a  long  root ,  and  a  larger  pur¬ 
ple  flower.  .  .  . 

13.  Geranium  ( Argenteum )  pedunculis  binons,  ferns 
fubpeltatis  feptempartitis  trifidis  tomentofo-fericeis, 
petalis  emarginatis.  Amoen.  Acad.  4.  p.  324.  Crane  s- 
bill  with  two  flowers  on  each  foot-ftalk ,  tar  get -ft:  aped 
leaves  divided  into  feven  parts,  which  are  fllvery,  and  the 
petals  of  the  flower  indented.  Geranium  argenteum 
Alpinum.  C.  B.  P.  318.  Silvery  Alpine  Crane's-bill. 

14.  Geranium  ( Maculatum )  pedunculis  bidoris,  caule 
dichotomo  eredto,  foliis  quinquepartitis  incifis  lum- 
mis  feffilibus.  Flor.  Virg.  78.  Crane's-bill  with  two 
flowers  on  each  foot-ftalk ,  upright  ft  alas  divided  by  pair  s, 
and  cut  leaves  divided  into  five  parts ,  the  upper  fitting 
clofie  to  the  ftalk.  Geranium  batrachioides  Amenca- 

’  num  maculatum,  floribus  obfolete  caeruleis.  Hort. 
Elth.  158.  American  fpotted  Crane's-bill  with  obfolete 
blue  flowers. 

15.  Geranium  •( Bohemicum )  pedunculis  bifloris  petaiis 
emarginatis  arillis  hirtis  cotyledonibus  trifidis  medio 
truncatis.  Burm.  Ger.  4.  Crane' s-bill  with  two  flowers 
on  each  foot-ftalk ,  indented  petals  to  the  flower ,  hairy 
beards ,  and  a  trifid  leaf.  Geranium  annuum  minus  ba- 
trachiodes  Bohemicum,  purpuro-violaceum.  Mor. 
Hift.  2.  51 1.  Leffer  annual  Crane' s-bill  of  Bohemia ,  with 
a  purple  Violet  flower. 

1 6.  Geranium  (< Sibiricum)  pedunculis  fubunifloris,  fo¬ 
liis  quinquepartitis  acutis  foliolis  pinnatifidis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  683.  Crane' s-bill  with  one  flower  on  a  foot- 
ftalk,  leaves  divided  into  five  acute  parts,  and  the  fmall- 
er  leaves  wing-pointed. 

17.  Geranium  {Mofchatum)  pedunculis  multifioris,  flo¬ 
ribus  pentandris  foliis  pinnatis  incifis  cotyledonibus 
pinnatifidis.  Burm.  Ger.  22.  Crane's-bill  with  many 
flowers  on  each  fdot-ftalk,  having  five  ftamina  to  the 
flowers,  and  cut  • winged  leaves.  Geranium  cicutas  folio, 
mofchatum.  C.  B.  P.  Mufiked  Crane' s-bill,  frequently 
called  Mufcovy . 

18.  Geranium  ( Gruinum )  pedunculis  fub  multifioris, 
floribus  pentandris,  foliis  ternatis  lobatis.  Burm. 
Ger.  32.  Crane's-bill  with  many  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk, 
five  ftamina  to  the  flower,  and  ternate  lobed  leaves. 

Geranium  latifolium  annuum,  cteruleo  flore,  acu  ion- 
giffima.  H.  Ox.  Broad’-leaved  annual  Crane's-bill  with  a 
blue  flower ,  and  a  very  long  beak. 

19.  Geranium  ( Ciconium )  pedunculis  multifioris,  caly¬ 
cibus  pentaphyllis,  floribus  pentandris,  foliis  pinna¬ 
tis  acutis  finuatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  680.  Crane's-bill 
with  many  flowers  on  each  foot-ftalk,  having  five-leaved 
empalements,  five  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  and  acute,  Jinuated, 
winged  leaves.  Geranium  Cicutas  folio,  acu  longiffima. 
C.  B.  P.  319.  Crane's-bill  with  a  Hemlock  leaf , and  very 
long  beaks  to  the  feed. 

20.  Geranium  ( Vifcofum )  pedunculis  multifioris,  caly¬ 
cibus  pentaphyllis,  floribus  pentandris,  foliis  bipin¬ 
natis  multifidis  caule  e recto.  Crane's-bill  with  many 
flowers  on  each  foot-ftalk,  having  five-leaved  empale¬ 
ments,  flowers  with  five  ftamina ,  and  many-pointed 
winged  leaves.  Geranium  cicutas  folio  vilcofum  erec- 
tum,  acu  longiffima.  Juffiieu.  Erebi  vifeous  Crane's-bill 
with  a  Hemlock  leaf,  and  very  long  beaks  to  the  feed. 

'21.  Geranium  ( Cucullatum )  calycibus  monophyllis,  fo¬ 
liis  cuculatis  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  345.  Crane's-bill 
with  an  empalemcnt  of  one  leaf,  and  indented  hooded  leaves. 
Geranium  Africanum  arborefeens,  ibil'ci  folio  rotun- 
do,  carlinas  odore.  LI.  L.  African-tree  Crane's-bill  with 
a  round  Marfhmallow  leaf ,  and  ftnell  of  the  Carline 
‘Thiflle. 

22.  Geranium  (Angukfum)  calycibus  monophyllis,  fo¬ 
liis  cuculatis  angulofis,  acute  dentatis.  Crane's-bill 
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with  a  one-leaved  empalement ,  and  angular  heeded  leave, 
fharply  indented.  Geranium  Africanum  arborefeens, 
ib’ifci  folio  angulofo,  floribus  amplis  purpureis.  Phil. 
Tranf.  388.  African-tree  Crane' s-bill  with  an  anguln 
Marfhmallow  leaf,  and  large  purple,  fewer  s. 

23.  Geranium  ( Zonalc )  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis 
cordato-orbiculatis  incifis  zona  nctatis.  Hort.  Upla! 

1 96.  Crane's-bill  with  a  one-leaved  empalement ,  an, 
round  heart-fhaped  leaves ,  which  are  cut,  and  market 
with  a  circle.  Geranium  Africanum  arborefeens,  al 
chimillte  hirfuto  folio,  floribus  rubicundis.  Com. 
Prtel.  African-tree-  Crane's-bill  with  an  hairy  Ladie. 
Mantle  leaf,  and  red  flowers. 

24.  Geranium  ( Inquinans)  calycibus  monophyllis,  fo¬ 
liis  orbiculato-reniformibus  tomentofis  crenatis  inte- 
griufculis,  caule  fruticofo.  Hort.  Upfal.  195.  Crane's- 
bill  with  a  one-leaved  empalement,  and  round  kidney- 
fljaped  leaves  which  are  woolly,  crinated ,  entire,  and  u 
Jhrubby  ftalk.  Geranium  Africanum  arborefeens,  mal- 
vse  folio  piano  lucido,  flore  elegantifiime  kermefino 
Di  van  Leur.  Boerh.  Ind.  African-tree  Crane's-bill 
with  a  plain,  Jhining ,  Mallow  leaf,  and  an  elegant  fear- 
let  flower. 

25.  Geranium  ( Capita-turn )  calycibus  monophyllis,  fo¬ 
liis  lobatis  undatis  villofis,  caule  fruticofo.  Hort 
Upfal.  196.  Crane's  bill  with  empalements  of  one  leaf 
leaves  divided  into  lobes ,  wkic  h  are  waved  and  hairy,  an,  j 
a  Jhrubby  ftalk.  Geranium  Africanum  frutefeens. 
malvse  folio  odorato  laciniato.  H.  L.  African  Jkrubb y 
Crane's-bill  with  a  jagged,  fweet-fmellirig,  Mallow  leaf. 

26.  Geranium  ( Vitifolium )  calycibus  monophyllis,  fo 
liis  adfeendentibus  lobatis  pubefeentibus,  caule  fruti 
cofo. .  Llort.  Upfal.  196.  Crane's-bill  with  oni-leavel 
empalements ,  of c ending  leaves  which  have  lobes ,  are  co 
vered  with  foft  hairs,  and  a  florubby  ftalk.  Geraimm 
Africanum  frutefeens,  malvae  folio  laciniato,  odo 
rato  inftar  meliffas,  flore  purpurafeente.  Boerh.  Ind 
African  fhrubby  Crane' s-bill,  with  a  jagged  Mallow  lea , 
fuelling  like  Balm,  and  a  purplijh  coloured  flower. 

27.  Geranium  ( Papikonaceum ■)  calycibus  monophyllus 
corollis  papilionaceis,  alis  carinaque  minutis,  folii 
angulatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  345.  Crane’s 
bill  with  an  empalement  of  one  leaf,  a  butterfly  ftowei 
wb'ofe  wings  and  keel  are  very  fmall ,  and  a  jhrubb 
ftalk.  Geranium  Africanum  arborefeens,  malvae  fo 
lio  mucronato,  petalis  florum  inferioribus  vix  con 
fpicuis.  Phil.  Tranf.  African-tree  Crane’s-bill  with  , 
pointed  Mallow  leaf,  and  the  under  petals  of  the  ftowc. 
fcarce  difcermble. 

28.  Geranium  ( Acetofum )  calycibus  monophyllis,  folii: 
glabris  obevatis  carnofis  crenatis,  caule  fruticofo 
Hort.  Cliff.  345.  Crane's-bill  with  empalements  of  on 
leaf,  finocth,  oval ,  flefhy  leaves,  which  are  crenated ,  aru 
a  fhrubby  ftalk.  Geranium  Africanum  frutefeens 
folio  crafi'o  &  glauco,  acetofe  fapore.  Com.  Praet 
African  florubby  Crane's-bill  with  a  thick  glacuous  leaf 
and  an  acid  tafte  like  Sorrel. 

29.  Geranium  (Carnofum)  calycibus  monophyllis,  cauli 
fruticofo,  articulis  carnofo  gibbofis,  foliis  pinnatifidij 
laciniatis,  petalis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  67 
Crane's-bill  with  an  empalement  of  one  leaf,  a  Jhrubb 
ftalk  with  flefhy  knees ,  wing-pointed  leaves ,  and  ver 
narrow  petals  to  the  flower.  Geranium  Africanun 
frutefeens,  chelidonii  folio,  petalis  florum  angufti 
albidis,  carnofo  caudice.  Phil.  Tranf.  Geranium  Afri 
canum,  folio  alceas,  flore  albo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Afn 
can  fhrubby  Crane's-bill  with  a  leaf  like  the  Alcea,  tl 
petals  of  the  flower  white  and  narrow,  and  a  flefhy  ftalk-. 

30.  Geranium  ( Gibbofum )  calycibus  monophyllis,  caul 
fruticofo,  geniculis  carnofis  gibbofis,  foliis  fubpin 
natis  appofitis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  677.  Crane’s-bill  wit 
a  one-leaved  empalement,  fhrubby  ftalk  with  fteft.y  knee, 
and  winged  leaves  placed  eppefite.  Geranium  Africa 
num  nodtu  olens,  tuberofum  &  nodofum,  aqui'legi  j 
foliis.  H.  L.  African  Crane's-bill  (melling  fweet  in  ti\ 
night,  with  knotty  tuberous  ftalks,  and  leaves  like  C- 
lumbine. 

31.  Geranium  ( Fulgidum )  calycibus  monophyllis,  fc 
liis  tripartitis  incifis,  intermedia  majore  umbellis,  g< 
minis,  caule  fruticofo  carnoia.  Lin.  Vir.  67.  Crane'. 
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bill  with  one-leaved  empalements ,  leaves  clit  into  three 
ferments,  the  middle  one  being  the  largeft ,  double  foot- 
llalks  with  flowers  growing  in  umbels,  _  and  a  Jhrubby 
fiefhy  (talk.  Geranium  Africanum,  folio  alceas,  flore 
coccineo  fulgidiffimo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  i.  p.  264. 
African  Crane's-bill  with  a  Vervain  Mallow  leaf,  and  a 
'deep  fear  let  flower. 

o2  Geranium  (P citatum)  calycibus  monophyllis,  fo- 

6  iis,  quinquelobis  integerrimis  glabris  peltatis,  caule 
fruticofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  345.  Crane's-bill  with  empale¬ 
ments  of  one  leaf,  and  fmooth  target-fhaped  leaves,  hav¬ 
ing  five  lobes,  which  are  entire.  Geranium  Africanum 
foliis  inferioribus  afari,  fuperioribus  flaphidifagrias, 
maculatis,  fplendentibus,  &  acetofe  fapore.  Com. 
Prtel.  African  Crane's-bill  with  the  under  leaves  like  Afa- 
rabacca,  and  the  upper  leaves  like  Stavefacre,  Jhining, 
[potted,  and  tafting  like  Sorrel. 

33.  Geranium  ( Alchimilloides )  calycibus  monophyllis, 
foliis  orbiculatis  palmatis  incifis  pilofis,  caule  her- 
baceo.  Lin.  Vir.  67.  Crane's-bill  with  empalements  of 
one  leaf,  roundifh  hand-Jhaped  leaves,  which  are _  divided, 
hairy,  and  an  herbaceous  ft alk.  Geranium  Africanum, 
alchimillse  hirfuto  folio,  floribus  albidis.  H.  L.  Afri¬ 
can  Crane' s -bill  with  a  hairy  Ladies  Mantle  leaf,  and 
whitifh  flowers. 

34.  Geranium  ( Odoratijfmum )  calycibus  monophyllis, 

caule  carnofo  brevifiimo,  ramis  herbaceis  longis  foliis 
cordatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  345.  Crane's-bill  with  empale¬ 
ments  of  one  leaf,  a  very  Jhort  flejhy  ftalk,  long  her¬ 
baceous  branches,  and  heart -fhaped  leaves.  Gerani¬ 
um  Africanum,  folio  malvas  eraffo  molli  odoratif- 
fimo,  flofculo  pentapetalo  albo.  Boerh.  Ind.  ait.  Afri¬ 
can  Crane's-bill  with  a  thick ,  foft,  fweet-fmelling  Mal¬ 
low  leaf  and  a  J. mall  white  flower  compofed  of  five 
leaves.  , 

35.  Geranium  (fTrifte)  calycibus  monophyllis,  feflili- 
bus  fcapis  bifidis  monophyllis.  Lin.  Sp.  950.  Crane's - 
bill  with  feflile  empalements  of  one  leaf  a  bifid  ftalk,  and 
a  roundifh  root.  Geranium  Americanum,  no£tu  olens, 
radice  tuberosa,  trifle.  Corn.  H.  Ox.  American  tube¬ 
rous-rooted  Crane' s-bill,  fimelling  fiwcet  in  the  night. 

36.  Geranium  {My rrhi folium)  calycibus  monophyllis, 
foliis  bipinnatis,  inferioribus  cordatis  lobatis,  caule 
herbaceo,  calycibus  llrigofis.  Burm.  Ger.  59.  Crane's- 
bill  with  empalements  of  one  leaf,  doubly  wing-pointed 
leaves,  the  lower  heart-Jhaped  with  lobes,  and  an  herba¬ 
ceous  ftalk.  Geranium  Africanum  tuberofum,  ane¬ 
mones  folio,  incarnato  fore.  Par.  Bat.  Luberous- 
rooted  African  Crane's-bill  with  an  Anemony  leaf ,  and  a 
pale ,  flejh- coloured  flower. 

37.  Geranium  ( Fa  ft  inac<e folium )  calycibus  monophyllis, 
foliis  decompofitis  pinnatifidis,  acutis  pedunculis  lon- 
giflimis.  Crane's-bill  with  empalements  of  one  leaf  ,  de¬ 
compounded  leaves  ending  in  acute  winged  points ,  and 
very  long  fcot-ftalks  to  the  flower.  Geranium  Africa¬ 
num  nodu  olens,  radice  tuberosa,  foliis  paftinaae 
incanis  lanuginofis  latioribus,  fore  pallide  fiavefcente. 
H.  L.  B.  Night -fimelling  Crane's-bill  with  a  tuberous 
root,  broad,  woolly,  hoary,  Parfnep  leaves,  and  a  pale 
yellowifh  flower. 

38.  Geranium  ( Villofum )  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis 
pinnatifidis  villofis,  laciniis  linearibus.  Crane' s-bill  with 
empalements  of  one  leaf,  hairy  wing-pointed  leaves,  having 
very  narrow  fegments.  Geranium  /Ethiopicum,  nodu 
olens,  radice  tuberosa,  foliis  myrrhidus  anguflioribus. 
Breyn.  Cent.  Night  fweet-fmelling  Ethiopian  Crane's- 
bill  with  a  tuberous  root,  and  narrow  Cicely  leaves. 

39.  Geranium  (. Lobatum )  calycibus  monophyllis,  caule 
truncato,  fcapis  fubradicalibus,  umbella  compofita. 
Lin.  Sp.  950.  Crane's-bill  with  empalements  of  one 
leaf,  a  truncated  ftalk,  foot-ftalks  arifing  from  the  root, 
and  a  compound  umbel  of  flowers.  Geranium  Africa¬ 
num  nodu  olens,  folio  vitis  hirfuto,  tuberofum.  H. 
L.  Night  fweet-fmelling  African  Crane's-bill  with  a 
hairy  Vine  leaf,  and  a  tuberous  root. 

40.  Geranium  ( Coriandri folium )  calycibus  monophyllis, 
foliis  bipinnatis  linearibus  fquarrofis,  caule  her¬ 
baceo  laeviufeulo.  Lin.  Sp.  949.  Crane's-bill  with 
a  one-leaved  empalement,  doubly  winged  rough,  leaves, 
and  a  very  fmooth  ftalk.  Geranium  Africanum,  folio 
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coriandri,  floribus  incarnatis,  minhs.  H.  L.  Leffe/ 
African  Crane’s-bill  with  a  Coriander  leaf ,  and  a  fiefh- 
co  loured  flower. 

41.  Geranium  ( Romanum )  pedunculis  multifloris,  flo¬ 
ribus  pentandris,  foliis  pinnatis  incifis,  fcapis  radica- 
libus.  Burm.  Ger.  30.  Crane' s-bill  with  many  flowers  on 
each  fooi-ftalk,  cut  winged  leaves ,  and  foot-ftalks  riflng 
from  the  root.  Geranium  myrrhinum  tenuifolium, 
amplo  flore  purpureo.  Barrel,  rar.  563. 

42.  Geranium  ( Groffularoides )  calycibus  monophyllis, 
foliis  cordatis  fubrotundis  lobatis  crenatis,  caule  her¬ 
baceo  laevi.  Burm.  Ger.  53.  Crane’s-bill  with  empale¬ 
ments  of  oyie  leaf,  roundifh  heart-fljaped  leaves  which 
are  crenated,  and  herbaceous  fmooth  Jtalks.  Geranium 
Africanum,  uvas  crifpm  folio,  floribus  exiguis  rubel- 
lis.  H.  L.  African  Crane’s-bill  with  '  a  G oof eberry  leaf, 
and  fmall  reddifh  flowers. 

43.  Geranium  ( Betulinum )  calycibus  monophyllis,  fo¬ 
liis  ovatis  inmqualiter  ferratis  planis,  caule  fruticofo. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  679.  Crane' s-bill  with  one-leaved  empale¬ 
ments,  and  oval  plain  leaves  unequally  flawed,  find  d 
Jhrubby  ftalk.  Geranium  frutefcens,  folio  lato  den- 
tato,  flore  magno  rubente.  Burm.  Afr.  92.  tab.  33.- 
Shrubby  Crane's-bill  with  a  broad  indented  leaf ,  and  large 
reddifh  flower. 

44.  Geranium  ( Chium )  pedunculis  multifloris,  floribus 
pentandris,  foliis  cordatis  incifis,  luperioribus  lyrato- 
pinnatifidis.  Burm.  Ger.  35.  Crane's-bill  with  many 
flowers  on  each  foot-ftalk,  heart  fhaped  cut  leaves  at  bot¬ 
tom,  the  upper  lyre-Jhaped  and  winged.  Geranium 
chium  vernum  Caryphyllatae  folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  20. 

45.  Geranium  (. Malacoides )  pedunculis  multifloris,  fio- 
ribus  pentandris  foliis  cordatis  fublobatis.  Hort. 
Cliff  344.  Crane's-bill  with  many  flowers  on  each  ftalk, 
and  heart-Jhaped  lobed  leaves.  Geranium  folio  Althaeas 
C.  B.  P.  318. 

46.  Geranium  ( Glaucophyllum )  pedunculis  multifloris, 
floribus  pentandris,  foliis  ovatis  ferratis  incanis  line¬ 
aris.  Lin.  Sp.  952.  Crane's-bill  with  many  flowers  on 
each  ftalk,  and  oval  flawed  leaves.  Geranium  EEgyp- 
tiacum  glaucophyllon,  roftris  longiflimis  plumofis. 

47.  Geraniun  ( Carolinianum )  pedunculis  bifloris,  caly¬ 
cibus  ariftatis,  foliis  multifidis,  arillis  hirfutis.  Prod. 
Leyd.  351.  Crane's-bill  with  two  flowers  on  each  ftalk, 
bearded  empalements,  many  pointed  leaves,  and  hairy 
beaks.  Geranium  columbinum  Carolinum,  capfu'lis 
nigris  hirfutis.  Hort.  Elth.  162. 

48.  Geranium  ( Althteoides )  calycibus  monophyllis,  fo¬ 
liis  cordato-ovatis  plicatis  finuatis  crenatis,  caule  her¬ 
baceo  proftrato.  Hort.  Cliff.  354-  Crane' s-bill  with  a 
one-leaved  empalement,  oval  heart-Jhaped  plaited  leaves , 
which  are  indented,  and  a  proftrate  herbaceous  ftalk. 
Geranium  folio  Althaeae.  Africanum  odore  meliffe,- 
Boerh.  Ind.  1.  p.  263. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  meadows  in 
many  parts  of  England,  but  is  frequently  planted  in 
gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  large  blue  flowers  ;  of 
this  there  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers,  and  another 
with  variegated  flowers  *,  but  thefe  are  apt  to  dege¬ 
nerate  to  the  common  fort,  if  they  are  raffed  from  feeds, 
but  by  parting  of  their  roots  they  may  be  continued. 
It  hath  a  perennial  root, '  which  fends  up  many  flalks, 
which  rife  near  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  tar¬ 
get-fhaped  leaves,  divided  into  fix  or  feven  lobes ; 
thefe  are  cut  into  feveral  acute  fegments,  after  the 
manner  of  winged  leaves,  ending  in  many  points. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  flalks, 
each  foot-ftalk  fuftaining  two  flowers,  whole  petals 
are  large  and  equal  ■,  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
and  appear  in  May  and  June. 

The  varieties  of  this  may  be  preferved  by  parting  of 
their  roots  in  autumn  •,  they  may  be  planted  in  almoft 
any  foil  or  fituation,  and  require  no  other  culture  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  T  hey  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  feeds,  but  by  this  method  they  are  very 
apt  to  vary  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers.  If  the  feeds 
of  thefe  plants  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  without  any  farther  care.  _ 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland  •,  this  hath  a  thick,  flefhy,  perennial  root, 

6  C  from. 
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from  which  arife  fcveral  branching'ffalks,  which  grow 
about  one  foot  high,  garnilhed  with  leaves  at  each 
joint,  which  are  divided  into  five  lobes  •,  and  are  di¬ 
vided  at  the  top  into  many  fhort  iegments,  which  are 
crenated  on  their  edges;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and 
fmooth.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  many  growing  together  in  a  bunch,  but 
each  ihort  foot-ftalk  fuftains  two  flowers.  The  flowers 
have  fwollen  empalements,  refembling  inflated  blad¬ 
ders.  The  petals  are  pretty  large,  equal,  and  of  a 
fine  bright  purple  colour,  and  the  (lamina  and  ftyle 
are  much  longer  than  the  petals ;  the  whole  plant, 
when  rubbed,  emits  an  agreeable  odour.  I  his  flowers 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  firft  fort,  and  may  be 
propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  the  plant 
being  equally  hardy. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  is  often  admitted  into  gardens ;  this  hath 
pretty  thick,  flefhy,  fibrous  roots,  which  grow  to  a 
large'  head,  from  which  arife  many  ftalks,  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  leaves,  divided  into  five  lobes,  which 
are  ao-ain  divided  almoft  to  the  midrib!  The  flowers 
ftand°upon  long  hairy  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out 
■  from  the  fide  of  the  (talk,  each  fuftaining  one  flower, 
compofed  of  five  broad  regular  petals,  which  are  of  a 
deep  purple  colour.  This  fort  flowers  in  June  and  Ju¬ 
ly  ;  there  are  two  varieties  mentioned  of  this  fort  as 
diftinft  fpecies,  one  whole  ftalks  grow  more  ered,  and 
the  other  hath  leaves  more  deeply  divided ;  but  the 
plants  which  I  have  railed  from  feeds  of  thefe  do  not 
come  up  the  fame  as  the  parent  plants,  fo  they  are 
only  feminal  varieties. 

This  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  may  be  parted  in 
autumn,  and  thereby  propagated ;  or  it  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  and  the  plants  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  the  third,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
diftind  fpecies  •,  for  I  have  frequently  raifed  the 
plants  from  feeds,  which  have  always  proved  to  be 
the  fame.  The  ftalks  of  this  plant  are  fhorter  than 
thofe  of  the  third,  and  fpread  flat  on  the  ground  -, 
the  leaves  are  much  lefs,  and  not  fo  deeply  divided, 
and  the  flowers  much  fmaller  and  of  a  pale  colour, 
marked  with  purple  ;  it  grows  naturally  in  Lancalhire 
and  Weftmoreland,  where  I  faw  it  in  plenty.  This 
may  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  others. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  of  fmaller  growth 
than  either  of  the  former.  It  rifes  with  branching 
ftalks  about  fix  inches  high,  garnilhed  with  leaves, 
having  three  pretty  broad  lobes,  which  are  undi¬ 
vided,  and  crenated  on  their  edges  :  thofe  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftalks  are  placed  oppofite,  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  but  the  upper  leaves  fit  clofe 
to  the  ftalks  and  are  Angle.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  end  of  the  ftalks,  ftanding  together  upon  two 
fhort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  dirty  purple  colour, 
and  appear  in  June.  It  grows  naturally  in  France. 
This  fort  may  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Hel- 
vetian  mountains,  and  is  found  in  fome  places  in  the 
North  of  England  :  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from 
which  arife  feveral  ftalks  near  a  foot  high,  with 
leaves  which  are  divided  into  five  or  fix  lobes,  which 
are  laciniated  on  their  edges  •,  thofe  which  grow  near 
the  root  have  long  foot-ftalks,  but  thofe  on  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  ftalk  fit  clofe  •,  the  ftalk  branches  out 
at  the  top  into  three  or  four  divifions,  each  being 
terminated  by  two  or  three  foot-ftalks,  fuftaining  two 
flowers  of  a  dark  pqrple  colour,  with  eredt  petals. 
This  flowers  in  June,  and  may  be  propagated  by  feeds 
or  parting  of  the  roots,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
firft  fort. 

The  feventh  fort  is  very  like  the  fixth,  but  the 
leaves  are  larger,  the  lobes  fhorter,  broader,  and  not 
fo  much  cut  •,  they  are  ftriped  with  black  •,  the  ftalks 
rife  higher,  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  petals  are 
reflexed.  I  hefe  differences  are  permanent,  fo  are 
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fufficient  to  conftitute  a  fpecific  difference  between 
them.  This  may  be  propagated  and  created  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  firft  fort.  It  grows  naturally  on 
the  Alps. 

The  eighth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends 
up  many  branching  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  hio-h 
garnilhed  with  light  green  leaves ;  thofe  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftalk  hath  five  lobes,  and  Hand 
upon  long  foot-ftalks  ;  but  thofe  on  the  upper  part 
have  but  three  lobes,  fit  clofer  to  the  ftalks,  and 
are  lharply  indented  on  the  edges  ;  the  flowers  Hand 
upon  long  flender  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  two 
flowers,  compofed  of  five  obtule  petals,  which  are 
deeply  indented  at  the  top ;  they  are  of  a  dull  white 
with  many  purple  ftripes  running  longitudnally  thro’ 
them.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  in  cool  ifeafons 
there  will  be  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  a  great  part  of 
July.  This  fort  is  very  hardy,  fo  may  be  propagated 
by  dividing  of  the  roots,  or  from  feeds,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft  fort. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  plentifully  in  the  meadows  in 
Lancalhire  and  Weftmoreland  ;  this  hath  a  perennial 
root,  which  fends  out  three  or  four  upright  ftalks 
about  nine  inches  high,  garnilhed  with  leaves,  having , 
five  lobes,  which  are  l'awed  on  their  edges  ;  they  are  i 
placed  oppofite  on  the  ftalks ;  thofe  on  the  lower 
part  have  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  but  thofe  on  the 
upper  part  fit  clofer.  The  flowers  are  fituated 
on  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  ftanding  upon  Ihort  foot- 
ftalks,  each  fuftaining  two  pretty  large  blue  flowers, 
with  entire  petals.  This  flowers  in  May  and  June, 
and  may  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  way- 
as  the  firft  fort. 

The  tenth  fort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefortin 
the  Levant,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from 
which  arife  a  few  weak  ftalks  about  nine  inches  long, 
garnilhed  with  leaves  which  are  round,  and  divided 
into  five  lobes,  which  are  indented  at  the  top,  and 
placed  oppofite  on  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  Hand  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  which  come  Angle  from 
the  joints  of  the  ftalks,  each  fuftaining  two  purplilh 
flowers  with  entire  petals,  having  very  Ihort  empale- 
■  ments.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  may  be  propagated 
either  from  feeds,  or  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  firft  fort,  but  the  plants  require  a 
drier  foil  and  a  warmer  fituation ;  for  although  in 
common  winters  it  will  live  in  the  open  air,  yet  in  fe- 
vere  froft  thefe  plants  are  fometimes  killed,  efpecially 
when  they  are  planted  in  moift  cold  land. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean 
mountains  •,  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which 
arife  many  branching  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
garnilhed  with  round  leaves,  divided  into  many  ob- 
tufe  Iegments  at  the  top,  placed  oppofite.  The 
flowers  are  produced  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks,  which 
come  out  at  the  divifions  on  the  Aides,  and  at  the  top 
of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  in  fome  of  a  pale  purple  co¬ 
lour,  and  in  others  white.  The  petals  of  the  flowers 
are  bifid,  like  thofe  of  the  common  Dove’s-foot 
Crane’s-bill,  to  which  the  whole  plant  bears  fome  re- 
femblance ;  but  the  ftalks  are  eredl,  the  leaves  and . 
flowers  much  larger,  and  the  root  is  perennial ;  this 
will  propagate  itlelf  fall  enough  by  its  fcattered  feeds 
where  it  has  once  got  pofifeffion,  and  will  thrive  in  any 
foil  or  fituation. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps.  The ) 
feeds  of  this  were  fent  me  by  Sig.  Micheli,  of  Flo¬ 
rence  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  runs  very 
deep  into  the  ground.  The  lower  leaves  of  the  plant 
have  very  long  foot-ftalks,  they  are  doubly  winged  ■> 
and  fmooth.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  ^ 
which  are  garnilhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame  form  as  1 
the  lower,  but  fmaller,  and  Hand  oppofite.  The: 
flowers  grow  many  together  upon  very  long  foot- 
ftalks ;  they  are  purple.  This  flowers  in  June,  but? 
has  never  ripened  any  feeds  in  England.  The  plant  ?j 
is  hardy,  and  lives  in  the  open  air,  but  as  the  root.- 
puts  out  no  offsets,  nor  perfects  feeds  here,  we  have  j 
not  been  able  to  propagate  it.  I 
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The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this 
hath  a  very  thick  perennial  root,  from  which  come 
out  roundifh  leaves,  divided  into  many  parts,  {landing 
upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  very  filvery, 
and  fhining  like  filk.  The  flower-ftalks  rife  about 
four  or  five  inches  high,  garnilhed  with  one  or  two 
fmall  leaves  like  thofe  below,  which  fit  clofe  to  the 
{talk.  The  {talks  are  terminated  by  two  pretty  large 
pale  flowers,  whofe  petals  are  entire,  and  fpread  open 
flat.  It  flowers  in  June,  but  rarely  ripens  feeds  here ; 
it  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  firft,  and  mult  have  a  fhady  fi- 
tuation.  ' 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  England  ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral 
{talks  about  one  foot  high,  which  divide  by  pairs,  and 
from  the  middle  of  the  divifions  come  out  the  foot- 
llalks  of  the  flowers,  which  are  pretty  long  and  naked, 
each  fuftaining  two  pale  purple  flowers  with  entire 
petals.  The  leaves  are  divided  into  five  parts,  which 
are  cut  on  their  edges,  and  are  placed  oppofite,  the 
lower  having  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  but  the  upper 
fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  fre¬ 
quently  ripens  feeds,  from  which  the  plant  may  be 
propagated ;  it  thrives  very  well  in  the  open  air,  and 
requires  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  it  clean  from 
weeds. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  iff Bohemia;  this 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  fends  out  many  ftalks,  di¬ 
viding  into  feveral  fmaller,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
leaves  divided  into  five  lobes,  crenated  on  their  edges; 
they  ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  and  are  for  the  moft 
part  oppofite.  The  flowers  ftand  by  pairs  upon  pretty 
long  {lender  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out  from  the  fide 
of  the  ftalk ;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  feeds,  whofe  capfules  and  beaks  are 
black.  It  flowers  moft  part  of  fummer,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  foon  after,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  there 
will  be  a  fupply  of  plants,  which  want  no  other  care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  The 
feeds  of  this  plant  were  fent  me  by  Sir  Charles  Lin- 
nseus,  profeflbr  of  botany  at  Upfal ;  this  fort  hath  a 
perennial  root.  The  leaves  are  divided  into  five  acute 
lobes,  which  are  cut  into  many  {harp  wing-like  feg- 
ments  on  their  edges  •,  they  are  placed  oppofite,  and 
have  long  {lender  foot-ftalks.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the 
flower  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk ;  they 
are  pretty  long,  {lender,  and  each  fuftain  one  pale 
purplifti  flower.  This  fort  flowers  in  June,  and  per¬ 
fects  its  feeds  very  well,  fo  may  be  eafily  propagated; 
it  will  grow  on  any  foil,  or  in  any  fituation. 

The  feventeenth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  is 
fometimes  found  growing  naturally  in  England,  but 
is  frequently  preferved  in  gardens  for  the  mufky  odour 
of  the  leaves,  which  in  dry  weather  is  very  ftrong. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  irregularly  winged,  the  lobes 
grow  alternate,  and  are  cut  into  many  obtufe  fegments 
on  their  edges.  The  ftalks  branch  into  many  divi¬ 
fions,  and  frequently  decline  to  the  ground.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  upon  long  foot-ftalks, 
which  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are 
Small,  blue,  and  have  but  five  ftamina  in  each,  their 
bmpalements  are  compofed  of  five  leaves.  It  flowers 
in  May,  June,  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  foon 
after  ;  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  a 
fupply  of  plants  without  care,  which  will  require  no 
pther  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
pnd  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe ;  it  will  thrive 
Ion  any  foil,  or  in  any  fituation. 

IThe  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  is 
Ian  annual  plant  with  very  broad  leaves,  which  are  cut 
Ion  their  fides  regularly,  in  form  of  winged  leaves,  and 
lare  crenated  on  their  borders.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out 
Ifrom  the  wings  of  the  ftalk ;  they  have  five-leaved 
jempalements,  and  are  compofed  of  five  entire  blue 
petals ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  the  largeft  and  longeft 
peaks  of  any  fpecies  of  this  genus  yet  known.  ^  It 
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flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  this  ripens  feeds  very  well, 
and  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  without  care ;  or  they  may  be  fown  in  the 
fpring  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  will 
require  no  other  culture  but  to  thin  them  where  they 
are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

I  he  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and 
Italy ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  ha,th  ieveral 
proftrate  ftalks  near  a  foot  long,  garniflied  with 
winged  leaves,  cut  into  feveral  acute  parts,  placed 
oppofite.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalk,  upon  foot-ftalks  about  three  inches  long; 
fome  of  thefe  fuftain  many  flowers,  but  others  have 
no  more  than  two ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  very  long  beaks,  but  not  fo  long 
or  large  as  thofe  of  the  former  fort ;  but  the  feeds  of 
this  are  frequently  ufed  for  hygrometers,  to  Anew  the 
moifture  of  the  air :  if  the  feeds  of  this  are  permitted 
to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  and  thrive  without 
any  other  care  than  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds, 
and  the  plants  which  come  up  in  autumn  will  flower 
early  in  May,  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring 
feldom  flower  till  July.  Dr.  Linnaeus  fuppofes  this 
and  the  former  fort  to  be  the  fame,  but  whoever  has. 
feen  the  two  plants,  cannot  doubt  of  their  being  diftind 
fpecies. 

The  feeds  of  the  twentieth  fort  were  fent  to  the  Chel- 
fea  garden  by  Dr.  Jufiieu,  profeflbr  of  botany  at  Pa¬ 
ris  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  hath  upright  ftalks 
near  two  feet  high,  which  are  garniflied  with  double 
winged  leaves,  ending  in  many  points ;  thefe  are  very 
vifcous,  and  ftand  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced 
on  long  naked  foot-ftalks,  {landing  many  together 
upon  each ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  have 
but  five  ftamina ;  their  empalements  are  compofed  of 
five  leaves,  which  end  with  awns.  It  flowers  in  May, 
June,  and  July,  according  to  the  times  when  the 
feeds  are  fown,  and  the  feeds  ripen  a  month  after; 
this  requires  no  other  culture  than  the  two  former 
forts. 

There  are  feveral  other  forts  of  annual  Geraniums, 
fbme  of  which  grow  naturally  in  England,  and  are 
troublefome  weeds  in  a  garden,  others  grow  naturally 
in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  are  pre¬ 
ferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  but 
as.  they  are  plants  of  little  beauty,  they  are  rarely  ad¬ 
mitted  into  other  gardens,  therefore  I  {hall  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  an  enumeration  of  the  fpecies,  which 
would  fwell  this  article  too  much ;  fo  I  {hall  next  treat 
of  the  African  Crane’s-bills,  which  are  preferved  in 
moft  of  the  curious  gardens,  where  there  is  conveniency 
to  fcreen  them  from  the  froft  in  winter. 

The  twenty-firft  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  irregular  branches, 
garniflied  with  roundifh  leaves,  whofe  fides  are  eredl, 
fo  form  a  fort  of  hood  by  the  hollow  cavity  made  in 
the  leaf.  The  bafe  of  the  leaves  are  cut  in  form  of 
a  heart-fhaped  leaf,  and  from  the  foot-ftalk  run  many 
nerves  arifing  from  a  point,  but  diverge  toward  the 
fides ;  the  borders  of  the  leaves  are  Iharply  indented, 
thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches  have  long 
foot-ftalks,  and  are  placed  without  order  on  every  fide, 
but  thofe  on  the  upper  part  have  fhorter  foot-ftalks, 
and  ftand  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
large  panicles  on  the  top  of  the  branches ;  their  em¬ 
palements  are  of  one  leaf,  deeply  cut  into  five  feg¬ 
ments,  and  clofely  covered  with  foft  hairs.  The  pe¬ 
tals  are  large,  entire,  and  of  a  purple  blue  colour.  It 
flowers  in  June,  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  and 
the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  having  ftiort  hairy 
beaks. 

The  twenty-fecond  fort  has  fome  appearance  of  the 
twenty-firft,  but  the  leaves  are  of  a  thicker  fubftance, 
divided  into  many  acute  angles,  having  purple  edges, 
which  are  acutely  indented.  The  ftalks  and  leaves 
are  very  hairy.  The  branches  are  not  fo  irregular  as 
thofe  of  the  former,  nor  are  the  bunches  of  flowers 
near  fo  large ;  thefe  differences  are  permanent  in  the 
plants  which  are  railed  from  feeds,  fo  it  is  undoubtedly 

a  diftindt 
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a  diftinft  fpecies,  though  Dr.  Linnmus  fuppofes  them 

to  be  the  fame.  , 

The  twenty-third  fort  comes  from  the  Cape  or  Good 
Hope,  but  is  one  of  the  oldeft,  and  the  moft  common 
fort  in  the  Englilh  gardens  •,  this  riles  with  a  lhrubby 
ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  divides  into  a  great 
number  of  irregular  branches,  fo  as  to  form  a  large 
head,  vdiich  is  often  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  "I  he 
branches  are  garnilhed  with  roundifh  heart-lhaped 
leaves,  indented  on  their  edges  in  feveral  obtule  feg- 
ments,  which  are  cut  into  fhort  teeth  at  their  brims  ; 
thefe  have  a  purplifh  circle,  or  mark,  like-  a  horfe- 
jfiioe,  through  the  leaf,  going  from  one  fide  of  the 
bafe  to  the  other,  correfponding  witn  the  border  of  the 
leaf  •,  thefe  leaves  when  gently  rubbed,  have  a  fcent 
like  fcalded  Apples.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
pretty  dole  bunches,  Handing  upon  foot-flalks  about 
five  or  fix  inches  in  length,  which  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk,  toward  the  end  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  of  a  reddifh  purple  colour,  and  continue  in 
fucceffion  great  part  of  fummer ;  there  is  a  variety  of 
this  with  fine  variegated  leaves,  which  is  preferved  in 
moft  of  the  Englilh  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its 
leaves ;  but  as  this  accidentally  came  from  the  other, 
it  is  not  a  diftinct  fpecies,  therefore  I  have  not  enu¬ 
merated  it. 

The  twenty-fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  this  rifes  with  a  foft  lhrubby  Item  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  feveral 
branches,  which  are  generally  ered  •,  thefe  are  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  roundifh  kidney-fhaped  leaves,  which  are 
of  a  thick  fubftance,  and  of  a  lucid  green,  Handing 
on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  •,  they  are  covered  with  foft 
hairs  on  their  under  fide,  and  are  placed  without  any 
order.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  bunches  upon  long 
ft  iff  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalk  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet  colour,  fo  make 
a  fine  appearance,  and  there  is  a  fucceffion  of  thefe 
flowers  during  all  the  fummer  months. 

The  twenty-fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  has  been  many  years  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Englilh  gardens ;  this  rifes  with  a  lhrubby  ftalk 
four  or  five  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  weak  ir¬ 
regular  branches,  garnilhed  with  leaves  divided  into 
three  unequal  lobes,  which  are  hairy  and  waved  on 
their  edges ;  they  are  placed  alternate  on  the  branches, 
and  Hand  upon  hairy  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  grow 
in  clofe  roundilh  heads  on  the  top  of  the  foot-ftalks, 
forming  a  fort  of  corymbus ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh 
blue  colour,  and  continue  in  fucceffion  great  part  of 
'  the  fummer.  The  leaves  of  this  fort,  when  rubbed, 
v  have  an  odour  like  dried  Rofes,  from  whence  many 
have  given  it  the  title  of  Role  Geranium. 

The  twenty-fixth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  •,  this  rifes  with  an  upright  lhrubby  ftalk  to  the 
height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  fending  out  many  pretty 
ftrong  branches,  garnilhed  with  leaves  lhaped  fome 
what  like  thole  of  the  Vine  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part 
Hand  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  but  the  upper  have  Ihort 
ones  •,  when  the  leaves  of  this  are  rubbed,  they  have 
a  fcent  of  Balm.  The  flowers  grow  in  compact  cluf- 
ters  on  the  top  of  long  naked  foot-ftalks,  which  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  but  rife  much  higher 
than  the  branches;  they  are,fmall,<  and  of  a  pale  blue 
colour,  fo  make  no  great  figure,  but  there  is  a  fuc¬ 
ceffion  of  them  moft  part  of  the  fummer. 

The  twenty-feventh  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  lhrubby 
ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral 
fide  branches,  garnilhed  with  large,  angular,  rough 
leaves.  Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  large  panicles  at  the  end  of  the 
branches ;  thefe  are  lhaped  fomewhat  like  a  Butterfly- 
flower,  the  two  upper  petals,  which  are  pretty  large, 
turn  upward  like  a  ftandard  in  the  leguminous 
flowers ;  thefe  are  finely  variegated,  but  the  three 
under  petals  are  fo  frnall,  as  not  to  appear  at  a  fmall 
diftance ;  thefe  are  reflexed  downward,  fo  are  fcreened 
from  fight,  unlefs  the  flowers  are  viewed  near.  This 
fort  flowers  in  May,  at  which  time  the  plants  make  a 
fine  appearance,  but  they  are  not  fucceeded  by  any 
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more  afterward,  as  moft  of  the  other  forts  are  ;  this 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  twenty-eighth  fort  is  from  the  fame  country;  this 
rifes  with  a  lhrubby  ftalk  fix  or  feven  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  fide  branches,  garnilhed  with  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  flefhy,  fmooth  leaves,  of  a  gray  colour 
which  are  crenated  on  their  edges,  and  have  an  acicl 
tafte  like  Sorrel.  The  flowers  Hand  upon  pretty  long 
foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks, 
each  fultaining  three  or  four  flowers,  whofe  petals  are 
narrow  and  unequal  in  fize  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blulh 
colour,  with  fome  ftripes  of  a  light  red  ;  thefe  con¬ 
tinue  in  fucceffion  moft  part  of  the  fummer.  There 
is  a  variety  of  this  with  fcarlet  flowers,  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  raifed  from  the  feeds  of  this  fort.  The 
leaves  of  it  are  larger,  and  feem  to  be  an  intermediate 
fpecies  between  this  and  the  twenty-fourth  fort,  for  the 
flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  twenty-eighth  fort* 
and  are  of  a  pale  fcarlet  colour. 

The  twenty-ninth  fort  hath  a  thick,  flelhy,  knottec 
ftalk,  which  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out  £ 
few  flender  flefhy  branches,  garnilhed  thinly  with 
double  winged  leaves,  which,  on  the  lower  part  oi 
the  ftalk,  Hand  upon  foot-ftalks,  but  thofe  above  fn 
clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  ir 
fmall  clutters  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  thefe  havt 
five  narrow  white  petals,  which  make  no  appearance 
and  continue  in  fucceffion  moft  part  of  the  fummer 
It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  thirtieth  fort  hath  a  round  flelhy  ftalk  witl 
fwelling  knots  at  the  joints,  which  rife  about  thre< 
feet  high,  and  fend  out  feveral  irregular  branches' 
which  are  fmooth;  they  are  thinly  garnilhed  witl 
fmooth,  flelhy,  winged  leaves,  ending  in  obtule points 
they  are  of  a"  gray  colour,  and  ftand  upon  fhort  foot 
ftalks.  The  flowers  ftand  four  or  five  upon  each  foot 
ftalk,  which  arifes  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  ant 
are  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  The  petals  are  broade 
than  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and  have  a  very  agree 
able  fcent  in  the  evening,  after  the  fun  has  left  ther 
fome  time  ;  this  and  the  former  fort  are  fuppofed  t 
be  one  fpecies  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  but  they  are  very  dii 
ferent  in  many  particulars,  which  are  permanent  i 
the  plants  which  come  up  from  feeds. 

The  thirty-firft  fort  hath  a  flelhy  ftalk  which  feldor 
rifes  a  foot  high,  and  puts  out  very  few  branches' 
thefe  are  garnilhed  with  fmooth,  light,  green  leave; 
divided  into  three  lobes,  the  middle  fegment  bein: 
much  larger  than  the  others.  The  flowers  ftand  upo 
fhort  foot-ftalks,  each  fultaining  two  or  three  floweij 
on  the  top,  which  are  of  a  very  deep  fcarlet  colour' 
and  have  unequal  petals ;  this  fort  is  not  regular  in  it 
feafon  of  flowering,  fometimes  it  is  in  fpring,  atothe 
times  in  fummer,  and  frequently  in  autumn.  Thl 
leaves  of  this  fort  fall  off,  fo  that  the  ftalks  are  fre 
quently  deftitute  of  them  for  three  or  four  month 
in  fummer,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  dead,  but  i 
autumn  they  put  out  frelh  leaves  again. 

The  thirty-fecond  fort  hath  many  weak  lhrubby  ftalk;: 
which  require  fupport  to  prevent  their  falling  on  th 
ground;  thefe  extend  to  the  length  of  two  or  three 
feet,  and  are  garnilhed  with  flelhy  leaves,  divided  int| 
five  obtufe  lobes,  which  are  entire  ;  thefe  have  llende, 
foot-ftalks,  which  are  fattened  to  the  middle  of  th 
leaf  like  the  handle  of  a  target.  The  leaves  an 
fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  a  circular  purpl 
mark  in  their  middle ;  they  have  an  acid  flavour,  an. 
are  placed  alternate  on  their  branches.  The  flowei 
are  produced  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  which  comj! 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  each  foot-ftalk  fui 
taining  four  or  five  purple  flowers,  compofed.of  fivl 
unequal  petals.  This  fort  continues  a  iuccefiion  q 
flowers  moft  of  the  fummer  months,  and  frequentlj 
•  ripen  feeds  here. 

The  thirty-third  fort  fends  out  feveral  herbaceo’.jll 
ftalks  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  which  tra| 
upon  the  ground  if  they  are  not  fupported ;  thefe  ai§ 
garnilhed  with  roundilh  hand-fnaped  leaves,  whicj 
are  cut  into  many  parts,  and  are  very  hairy.  Til 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  blulh  colour,  and  ftand  feverl 
*  togetfil 
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together  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks-,  there  is  a  fuc- 
celion  of  thefe  during  all  the  fummer  months,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  accordingly  about  a  month  after  the 
flowers  are  fallen :  there  is  a  variety  of  this  fort  which 
has  a  dark  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  leaves,  which  is 
mentioned  as  a  diftind  fpecies,  but  I  find  it  is  apt  to 
vary  from  feeds. 

The  thirty-fourth  fort  hath  a  very  (hort  flelhy  (talk, 
which  divides  near  the  ground  into  feveral  heads,  each 
having  many  leaves,  which  arife  on  feparate  foot- 
ftalks  from  the  heads  •,  thefe  are  heart- (haped,  foft, 
and  downy,  and  have  a  ftrong  fcent  like  Anifeed ; 
from  thefe  heads  come  out  feveral  fender  ftalks  near 
a  foot  in  length,  which  lie  proftrate  on  the  ground, 
and  are  garniihed  with  rounder  leaves  than  thofe  near 
the  root,  but  are  of  the  fame  texture,  and  have  the 
like  odour.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide 
of  thefe  ftalks,  three,  four,  or  five  Handing  together 
upon  (lender  foot-ftalks-,  they  are  very  fmall  and 
white,  fo  make  little  appearance,  but  the  plant  is  pre- 
ferved  in  gardens  for  the  fcent  of  its  leaves. 

The  thirty -fifth  fort  hath  a  thick,  roundilh,  tuberous 
root,  from  which  arife  feveral  hairy  leaves,  which  are 
finely  divided,  almoft  like  thofe  of  the  Garden  Carrot ; 
thefe  fpread  near  the  ground,  and  between  thefe  come 
out  the  ftalks,  which  rife  about  a  foot  high,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  two  or  three  leaves  of  the  fame  fort 
with  thofe  below,  but  are  fmaller,  and  fit  clofer  to  the 
ftalks  from  thefe  arife  two  or  three  naked  foot-ftalks, 
which  are  terminated  by  a  bunch  of  yellowilh  flowers, 
marked  with  dark  purple  fpots,  which  fmell  very  fweet 
after  the  fun  hath  left  them ;  thefe  are  frequently  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn.  This  is  the 
fort  which  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  gardens, 
and  is  known  by  the  title  of  Geranium  nodlu  olens, 
or  Night-fcented  Crane' s -bill. 

The  thirty-fixth  fort  hath  a  knobbed  tuberous  root  like 
the  laft,  from  which  come  out  feveral  pretty  large 
leaves,  compofed  of  many  lobes,  let  along  the  mid¬ 
rib  in  the  form  of  a  winged  leaf ;  thefe  are  narrow  at 
their  bafe,  but  are  very  much  enlarged  at  their  ends, 
which  are  rounded,  and  cut  all  along  their  fide 
and  top  into  many  acute  points ;  the  ftalks  which 
fuftain  the  flowers  arife  immediately  from  the  root, 
and  fometimes  have  one  or  two  fmall  leaves  toward 
the  bottom,  where  they  often  divide  into  two  niked 
foot-ftalks,  each  being  terminated  by  a  bunch  of  pale 
reddilh  flowers,  which  fmell  fweet  at  night. 

The  thirty-feventh  fort  hath  oblong  tuberous  roots, 
from  which  come  out  feveral  decompounded  winged 
leaves,  ending  in  many  acute  points-,  the  fegments  of 
thefe  leaves  are  broader  than  thofe  of  the  thirty-fifth 
fort,  and  the  leaves  are  very  hairy.  The  ftalks  rife 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  a 
fingle  leaf  at  the  two  lower  joints  ;  thefe  are  fingly 
winged,  and  the  lobes  are  narrow,  (landing  at  a  wider 
diftance,  and  the  fegments  are  more  acute  than  thofe 
of  the  lower  leaves ;  at  the  two  lower  knots  or  joints, 
arife  two  long  naked  foot-ftalks,  each  being  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  bunch  of  yellowifh  flowers,  which  have  long 
tubes,  and  fmell  fweet  in  the  evening  when  the  fun 
has  left  them.  This  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  thirty-eighth  fort  hath  a  tuberous  root  like  the 
former,  from  which  fpring  out  many  hairy  leaves, 
which  are  finely  divided  like  thofe  of  the  Pulfatilla, 
which  have  a  hoary  appearance,  and  rife  immediately 
from  the  root,  fpreading  on  every  fide  near  the  ground. 
The  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower  is  naked,  and  rifes  from 
the  root  ;  this  grows  about  nine  inches  high,  and  is 
terminated  by  a  loofe  bunch  of  flowers,  which  are  of 
a  very  dark  purple  colour,  and  fmell  fweet  in  the 
evening. 

The  thirty-ninth  fort  hath  flelhy  tuberous  roots  like 
thofe  of  the  former  forts,  from  which  come  out  three 
or  four  broad  leaves,  divided  on  their  borders  into 
ieveral  lobes,  in  form  of  a  Vine  leaf-,  thefe  fpread  flat 
on  the  ground  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  crenated  on  their 
edges,  (landing  upon  (hort  foot-ftalks.  The  foot- 
.  ftalks  of  the  lowers  arife  immediately  from  the  root,  i 
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and  grow  about  a  foot  high  -,  they  are  naked,  and  are 
terminated  by  a  bunch  of  dark  purple  flowers,  with  long 
tubes,  fitting  dole  to  the  foot-ftalks,  which  have  a 
very  agreeable  odour  in  the  evening. 

The  four  firft  forts  of  tuberous-rooted  Crane’s-bill,  are 
by  Linnaeus  fuppofed  to  be  but  one  fpecies;  but  I  have 
propagated  them  from  feeds  feveral  times,  and  have 
never  found  either  of  them  vary  from  their  parent 
plants,  fo  I  make  no  doubt  of  their  being  diftindt  fpe¬ 
cies,  for  their  difference  of  leaves  is  as  great  as  in  any 
of  the  other  fpecies. 

The  fortieth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  this  rifes  with 
herbaceous  branching  ftalks  near  a  foot  high,  which 
are  garniihed  with  doubly-winged  leaves  at  each  joint; 
the  lower  leaves  (land  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  but  thofe 
on  the  upper  part  fit  dole  to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers 
(land  upon  naked  foot-ftalks,  which  proceed  from  the 
fide  of  the  ftalks,  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  the  leaves  ; 
they  grow  three  or  four  together  upon  (liort  feparate 
foot-ftalks ;  thefe  are  lhaped  fomewhat  like  a  papili¬ 
onaceous  flower ;  the  two  upper  petals,  which  are 
large,  form  a  kind  of  ftandard,  the  other  three  petals 
are  narrow,  and  reflexed  downward ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  flelh  colour,  appearing  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September,  foon  after  which  the  plants 
decav. 

si  _ 

The  forty-firft  fort  hath  a  pretty  thick  tuberous  root, 
from  which  is  fent  out  feveral  irregular  ftalks,  which 
divide  into  branches,  and  grow  diffufed ;  thefe  have 
fwelling joints,  and  are  fomewhat  ligneous  ;  they  are 
garnifhed  with  one  double  winged  leaf  at  each  of  the 
joints,  and  oppofite  to  the  leaves  come  out  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  flowers  ;  thofe  which  are  fituated  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftalk,  are  very  long  and  naked,  but 
thofe  which  terminate  the  branches  are  (hotter,  and 
have  one  or  two  fmall, leaves  fet  at  their  bafe;  thefe 
foot-ftalks  are  terminated  by  a  fmall  bunch  of  flowers* 
fhaped  like  thole  of  the  former  fort,  but  larger,  and 
of  a  paler  colour ;  thefe  continue  in  fucceftion  moft 
part  of  the  fummer :  this  and  the  former  fort  are  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  but  the  former 
is  an  annual  plant  in  every  country,  periihing  foon 
after  the  feeds  are  perfected,  and  the  latter  is  an 
abiding  plant  with  ligneous  ftalks. 

The  forty-fecond  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  grows 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  -,  this  fends  out 
a  great  number  of  very  (lender  trailing  ftalks,  which 
are  proftrate  on  the  ground,  and  extend  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  length,  garnifhed  with  fmall,  roundilh,  hand- 
(haped  leaves,  which  are  crenated  on  their  edges.- 
The  flowers  fit  upon  (hort  (lender  foot-ftalks,  which 
come  out  at  every  joint  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks ; 
they  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  reddilh  colour ;  fome¬ 
times  they  are  fingle,  and  at  other  times  there  are 
two  or  three  flowers  upon  a  foot-ftalk.  They  con¬ 
tinue  in  fucceftion  all  the  fummer,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  about  five  weeks  after  the  flowers  decay. 

The  forty-third  fort  hath  a  (hrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes 
to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  fending  out  feveral 
branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves, 
indented,  and  unequally  fawed  on  their  edges ;  the 
flowers  (land  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  their  branches ;  they  are  large,  of  a 
red  colour,  and  the  two  upper  petals  are  larger  than 
the  other;  this  fort  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  forty-fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifle  of 
Chio  in  the  Levant.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which 
fends  out  feveral  branches  a  foot  long;  the  lower  leaves 
are  almoft  heart-lhaped,  but  thofe  on  the  branches 
are  formed  in  the  fhape  of  an  ancient  lyre.  Thefe  are 
placed  alternate  on  the  branches ;  the  foot-ftalks  of 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide  of  the  branches,  thefe 
are  fix  inches  long,  fuftaining  many  bright  purple 
flowers  at  the  top,  which  are  lucceeded  each  by  five 
feeds,  having  long  (lender  beaks ;  thefe  ripen  in  five 
or  fix  weeks  after  the  flowers  fall  away,  and  if  they 
are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  young  plants  will  come 
up  in  the  autumn ;  and  if  the  winter  is  favourable, 
they  will  live  in  the  open  air,  fo  will  flower  early  the 
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following  fprino- :  but  if  thefe  flioiiW  be  killed  in  the  | 
winter  feme  feeds  Ihould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  on 
a  border  of  light  ground,  and  when  the  plants  come 
up  they  Ihould  be  thinned,  and  kept  clear  from  weeds; 
thefe  will  flower  in  July,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen  m 

ThcPforty-fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and 
Spain ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  lower  leaves  are 
heart-Ihaped,  and  divided  into  three  lobes  ;  die  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  placed  on  the  flde  of  t 
branches,  which  extend  a  foot  and  a  half  each _wa£, 
thefe  incline  to  the  ground.  The  foot-ftaiks  fuftain 
many  bright  red  flowers,  which  are  lucceeded  each  by 
five  feeds,  having  pretty  long  beaks.  This  flower 
and  feeds  about  the  fame  time  as  the  former  fort,  and 

requires  the  fame  culture.  .  T.  • 

The  forty-fixth  fort  grows  naturally  m  Egypt.  1  his 
is  an  annual  plant,  having  oval  fawed  leaves  of  a  gray 
•colour  i  the  branches  extend  a  foot  in  length,  adorn 
with  fmall  leaves  placed  alternate,  and  toward  the  end 
have  three  or  four  foot-ftalks  produced  from  their 
fides,  fuftaining  feveral  pale  blue  flowers,  which  are 
each  fucceeded  by  five  feeds,  having  long  feathery 

1dc3<Rs 

This  fort  is  much  tenderer  than  the  two  former,  there¬ 
fore  if  the  feeds  are  l'own  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the 
fprinp-,  and  when  the  weather  becomes  warm,  the 
plants  are  carefully  tranfplanted  on  a  Iheltered  border, 
there  will  be  greater  certainty  of  their  perfecting 
feeds. 

The  forty-feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina, 
and  is  an  annual  plant,  greatly  refembling  our  common 
Dove’s-footCrane’s-bill,  but  is  fmaller,  and  the  branches 
are  fhorter  •,  the  flowers  are  very  fmall,  of  a  pale  blue 
colour;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  five  feeds,  having  Inert 
ered  beaks,  which  are  black.  If  the  feeds  of  this  fort 
are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  anfe  without 
farther  care ;  and  if  thinned  and  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  will  produce  flowers  and  feeds. 

The  forty-eighth  fort  has  fome  refemblance  of  the 
forty-fifth,  but  the  leaves  are  more  of  an  oval  heart- 
fhape ;  the  flowers  are  all'o  of  a  bright  red  colour. 
This  crows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the 
plant  ?s  tender,  therefore  will  require  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  forty-feventh  fort,  with  which  they  will 
produce  flowers  and  feeds,  after  which  the  plants 

All  the  forts  of  African  Crane’s-bill  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds;  thefe  may  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of 
light  earth  toward  the  end  of  March,  where  the  plants 
will  appear  in  a  month  or  five  weeks  after,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  June  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  remove ; 
when  they  Ihould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  pot,  filled  with  light  kitchen- 
garden  earth,  and  placed  in  a  Ihadv  fituation  till  the 
plants  have  taken  new  root;  then  they  may  be  removed 
into  a  Iheltered  fituation,  and  placed  among  other  of 
the  hardier  green-houfe  plants,  where  they  may  remain 
till  autumn,  when  they  mull  be  removed  into  the 
green-houfe,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
hardy  kinds  of  green-houfe  plants. 

But  thole  who  are  defirous  to  have  their  plants  large, 
and  flower  foon,  fow  the  feeds  upon  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  fpring,  on  which  the  plants  will  come  up 
much  fooner,  and  will  be  fit  to  remove  long  before 
thole  which  are  fown  in  the  open  air ;  but  when  thefe 
plants  come  up,  there  mull  be  great  care  taken  not  to 
draw  them  up  weak ;  and  when  thefe  are  tranfplanted, 
the  pots  Ihould  be  plunged  into  another  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  obferving  to  Ihade  them  from  the  fun  till  they 
have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  mull  be  gradually 
inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  Ihould  be 
removed  the  beginning  of  June,  and  placed  in  a  Ihel¬ 
tered  fituation  with  other  exotic  plants.  If  thefe 
plants  are  brought  forward  in  the  fpring,  moll  of 
the  forts  will  flower  the  fame  fummer,  and  the  plants 
will  be  very  ftrong  before  the  winter,  fowill  make  a 
better  appearance  in  the  green-houfe. 

The  fhrubby  African  Geraniums,  from  the  twenty- 
firft  to  the  thirty-fecond  inelufive,  and  alfo  the  for- 
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ty-firft  and  forty-third  forts,  are  commonly  propa. 
gated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  a  Ihady  bor. 
der  in  June  or  July,  will  take  good  root  in  five  or  fix 
weeks,  and  may  then  be  taken  up  and  planted  intc 
feparate  pots,  placing  them  in  the  ihade  till  they  have' 
taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  may  be  removed  in 
to  a  Iheltered  fituation,  and  treated  in  the  lame  man 
ner  as  the  feedling  plants.  The  twenty-ninth,  thir 
tieth,  thirty-firft,  and  thirty-fecond  forts,  have  more 
fucculent  ftalks  than  either  of  the  other,  fo  the  cut 
tino-s  of  thefe  forts  Ihould  be  planted  into  pots  filled 
with  light  kitchen-garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  2 
very  moderate  hot-bed,  where  they  Ihould  be  Ihadec 
from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  Ihould  have 
but  little  water ;  for  thefe  are  very  apt  to  rot  with 
much  moifture,  fo  they  mull  only  be  gently  refrelhec 
now  and  then  with  water.  When  theie  are  well  root¬ 
ed,  they  may  be  feparated  and  planted  in  pots  fillet 
with  the  fame  fort  of  earth,  and  placed  in  the  Ihad< 
till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  may  be  re 
moved  into  a  Iheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  re 
main  till  autumn.  Thefe  four  forts  Ihould  be  fparing 
ly  watered  at  all  times,  but  efpecially  in  the  winter 
for  they  are  apt  to  take  a  mouldinefs  with  moitture 
or  in  a  damp  air  :  they  will  thrive  much  better  in  ai 
airy  glafs-cale  than  in  a  green-houfe,  becaufe  in  tht 
former  they  will  have  more  fun  and  air  than  in  thf 
latter,  fo  will  not  be  fo  liable  to  have  a  mouldinefs  0 
rot.  ’But  all  the  other  Ihrubby  forts  are  proper  furai 
tur'e  for  the  green-houfe,  where  they  will  only  requir 
protection  from  froft,  but  Ihould  have  a  large  fhar 
of  free  air  when  the  weather  is  mild  ;  they  will  re 
quire  water  every  week,  in  mild  weather  once  or  twice 
but  it  Ihould  not  be  given  them  in  too  great  plenty 
efpecially  in  frofty  weather.  Thefe  plants  Ihould  b 
hardened  in  the  fpring  gradually,  and  toward  th: 
middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  they  may  be  taken  ou 
of  the  green-houfe,  and  at  firft  placed  under  thefcelce 
of  trees,  where  they  may  remain  a  fortnight  or  thre 
weeks  to  harden ;  then  Ihould  be  removed  into  a  li 
tuation  where  they  may  be  defended  from  ^ftron; 
winds,  and  enjoy  the  morning  fun  till  eleven  o’clock 
where  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  warmt 
fituation. 

As  thefe  Ihrubby  forts  grow  pretty  fail,  fo  they  loo 
fifl  the  pots  with  their  roots  ;  and  if  they  Hand  Ion 
unremoved  in  fummer,  they  frequently  put  out  the 
roots  through  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  int 
the  ground,  and  then  the  plants  will  grow  vigoroully 
but  when  they  are  fuffered  to  grow  long  in  thi 
manner,  it  will  be  difficult  to  remove  them,  for  _i 
their  roots  are  torn  off,  all  the  younger  branches  wi 
decay,  and  many  times  the  plants  are  killed.  There 
fore  the  pots  Ihould  be  moved  once  in  a  fortnight  c 
three  weeks,  in  the  fummer  months,  and  the  rohi 
which  may  be  then  pulhing  through  the  holes  in  th 
pots  cut  off,  to  prevent  their  ftriking  into  the  grounc 
Thefe  plants  will  alfo  require  to  be  new  potted  at  lea 
twice  in  the  fummer ;  the  firft  time  Ihould  be  aftq 
they  have  been  three  weeks  or  a  month  out  of  th 
green-houfe ;  the  fecond  Ihould  be  towards  the  en 
of  Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  that  tc 
plants  may  have  time  to  eftablifh  their  new  roots  b< 
fore  they  are  removed  into  the  green-houfe. 

When  thefe  are  new  potted,  all  the  roots  on  the  ou . 
fide  of  the  balls  of  earth  ffiiould  be  carefully  pare 
off,  and  as  much  of  the  old  earth  drawn  away  froi 
the  roots,  as  can  be  done  with  fafety  to  the  plants 
then  if  they  require  it,  they  Ihould  be  put  into  pots 
fize  larger  than  thofe  out  of  which  they  were  take 
putting  a  quantity  of  frefh  earth  into  the  bottom  <1 
the  pot ;  then  place  the  plants  upon  that,  being  car ; 
fill  the  ball  about  the  roots  of  the  plant  is  not  fo  hig 
as  the  rim  of  the  pot,  that  fome  room  may  be  left  t 
contain  the  water  which  may  be  given  to  the  plant’ 
Then  the  cavity  all  round  the  ball  Ihould  be  filled  v 
with  frelh  earth,  which  Ihould  be  gently  preffed  dowi 
and  the  bottom  of  the  pot  beaten  upon  the  groun 
to  fettle  down  the  earth ;  then  the  plant  Ihould  be  w<| 
watered,  and  tire  Hem  fattened  to  a  rail,  to  preve. 
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the  wind  from  difplacing  of  the  root  before  they  are 
fixed  in  the  new  earth* 

The  compoft  in  which  I  have  always  found  thefe 
plants  thrive  belt  (where  there  has  not  been  a  conve- 
niency  of  getting  fome  good  kitchen-garden  earth) 
was  frefh  hazel  loam  from  a  pafture,  mixed  wim  a 
fourth  or  fifth  part  of  rotten  dung  ;  if  the  earth  is 
inclinable  to  bind,  then  a  mixture  of  rotten  tan  is 
preferable  to  dung  ;  but  if  it  is  light  and  warm,  then 
a  mixture  of  neat’s-dung  is  belt :  this  compoft  fhould 
be  mixed  three  or  four  months  before  it  is  ufed,  and 
fhould  be  turned  over  three  or  four  times,  that  the 
parts  may  be  well  mixed  and  incorporated ;  but  where 
a  quantity  of  good  kitchen-garden  earth  can  be  had, 
which  has  been  well  worked,  and  is  clean  from  the 
roots  of  bad  weeds,  there  will  need  no  compofition, 
for  in  that  they  will  thrive  full  as  well  as  in  any  mix¬ 
ture  which  can  be  made  for  them,  elpeoially  if  the 
earth  has  lain  in  a  heap  for  fome  time,  and  has  been 
two  or  three  times  turned  over  to  break  the  clods, 
and  make  it  fine :  thefe  plants  fhould  not  be  planted 
in  very  rich  earth,  for  that  will  caufe  them  to  grow 
very  luxuriant,  but  they  will  not  flower  fo  well  as  in 
a  poorer  foil. 

The  thirty-third  fort  hath  herbaceous  (talks,  fo  is  beft 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  the  plants  produce  in 
great  plenty;  but  the  cuttings  of  this  will  take  root  as 
freely  as  either  of  the  other,  but  the  feedling  plants 
are  preferable  to  thofe  propagated  by  cuttings ;  and 
where  the  feeds  of  this  and  many  other  of  the  African 
forts  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  a  fupply 
of  young  plants  come  up  the  fpring  following,  pro¬ 
vided  the> feeds  are  not  buried  too  deep  in  the  ground. 
The  thirty-fourth  fort  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
or  from  heads  flipped  off  from  the  fhort  flefhy  ftalk ; 
thefe  heads  fhould  have  their  lower  leaves  dripped  off, 
that  the  ftalk  which  is  to  be  planted  may  be  clear  of 
leaves ;  then  they  may  be  planted  Angle  into  a  fmall 
pot,  or  if  the  heads  are  fmall,  there  may  be  two  or 
three  put  into  one  fmall  pot;  then  they  may  be  plunged 
into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will  forward 
their  putting  out  roots,  and  if  they  are  fhaded  from 
the  fun  and  gently  refrefhed  with  water,  they  will 
take  root  in  a  month  or  five  weeks,  when  they  muft 
be  hardened  gradually,  and  removed  into  the  open  air, 
where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they  muft 
be  removed  into  fnelter  for  the  winter  feafon. 

The  thirty-fifth,  thirty-fixth,  thirty-feventh,  thirty- 
eighth  and  thirty-ninth  forts  are  generally  propagated 
by  parting  of  their  roots ;  the  beft  time  for  doing 
this  is  in  Auguft,  that  the  young  roots  may  be  efta- 
blifhed  before  the  cold  comes  on.  Every  tuber  of 
thefe  roots  will  grow,  provided  they  have  a  bud  or 
eye  to  them  ;  they  may  be  planted  in  the  fame  fort  of 
earth  as  was  before  diredled,  and  if  the  pots  are 
plunged  into  an  ,old  tan-bed,  under  a  good  frame  in 
winter,  the  plants  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  green- 
houfe  ;  the  glaffes  of  the  frame  may  be  drawn  off 
every  day  in  mild  weather,  whereby  the  plants  will 
enjoy  the  free  air  ;  and  if  in  hard  froft  the  glaffes  are 
well  covered  to  prevent  the  cold  penetrating  to  the 
plants,  it  is  all  the  fhelter  they  will  require  *  but  in 
this  fituation  they  fhould  have  but  little  wet  in  win¬ 
ter,  therefore  the  glaffes  fhould  be  kept  over  them  in 
heavy  rains  to  keep  them  dry ;  but  in  mild  weather 
the  glaffes  may  be  raifed  on  the  upper  fide  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  frefh  air  to  the  plants,  which  will  give  them 
greater  dope  to  carry  off  the  wet.  With  this  ma¬ 
nagement  the  roots  will  thrive  and  flower  very  ftrong 
every  year.  Thefe  forts  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
feeds. 

The  fortieth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  and  is  only 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a 
gentle  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  to  bring  the  plants  for¬ 
ward;  otherwife  if  the  feafon  fhould  not  prove  very 
warm,  the  plants  will  not  perfedt  their  feeds  in  this 
country.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  grown 
.ftrong  enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
.  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  (bade  them  till  they  have 
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taken  new  root;  then  they  muft  be  gradually  hardened 
to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  in  June  ;  and  when  the  plants  have  filled  the 
fmall  pots  with  their  roots,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out, 
and  the  ball  of  earth  preferved  to  their  roots,  and  put 
into  pots  a  fize  larger,  in  which  they  will  flower  and 
ripen  feeds,  and  foon  after  the  plants  will  decay. 

The  forty-fecond  fort  is  alfo  propagated  by  feeds , 
which  may  be  either  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed 
in  the  fpring,  or  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the  open 
air,  where  the  plants  will  come  up  very  well,  though 
they  will  not  be  fo  forward  as  thofe  on  the  hot-bed. 
Thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  open  air  will  require  no 
other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and 
thin  the  plants  where  they  are  too  clofe.  Thefe  plants 
will  flower  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  if  the  autumn 
proves  favourable,  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  September  | 
but  if  thefe  fhould  fail,  thofe  which  were  raifed  on  the 
hot-bed  will  come  earlier  to  flower,  fo  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  their  perfecting  feeds  ;  and  thefe  plants, 
if  they  are  in  pots,  may  be  preferved  through  the 
winter,  if  they  are  plunged  into  an  old  tan-bed  under 
a  frame,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tu¬ 
berous-rooted  forts  before  mentioned. 

The  fhrubby  forts  muft  be  looked  over  frequently 
during  the  winter,  while  they  are  in  the  green-houfe, 
to  pick  off  all  decayed  leaves  from  them,  which,  if 
left  on,  will  not  only  render  the  plants  unfightly,  but 
by  their  falling  off,  they  will  occafion  litter  among 
the  other  plants  ‘  and  if  they  are  buffered  to  rot  in  the 
houfe,  they  will  occafion  a  foul,  nafty,  damp  air* 
which  will  be  very  prejudicial  to  all  the  plants;  there¬ 
fore  to  avoid  this,  they  fhould  be  conftantly  picked 
off  every  week ;  and  during  the  fummer  feafon,  they 
will  require  to  be  picked  every  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  to  keep  them  clean  from  dead  leaves ;  for  as 
the  branches  advance,  and  new  leaves  are  produced 
on  their  top,  the  under  ones  as  conftantly  decay ;  and 
if  left  on  till  they  drop  off,  will  render  the  plants  very 
unfightly. 

GERMANDER.  SeeTEucRiuwn 

GEROPOGON.  Goat’s-beard. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  is  Jingle ,  compofed  of  many  keel-Jhaped 
leaves  which  are  longer  than  the  torolla ;  the  flower  is 
compofed  of  fever al  hermaphrodite  florets ,  which  are  im¬ 
bricated  and  Jhorter  than  the  empalement ,  and  are  of  one 
petal,  divided  into  five  fegmenis  at  the  top.  Thefe  have 
each  five  fhort  Jlamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits , 
and  an  oblong  germen  with  a  /lender  fly le,  fupporting  two 
thread-like  ftignia  which  are  recurved ;  the  feeds  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  empalement ,  and  are  crowned  by  five  bearded 
fpreading  rays. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gamia  iEqualis,  the  florets  having  five  connected  (la¬ 
mina,  and  are  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Geropogon  ( Glabrum )  folds  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  1109. 
Goaf  s-beard  with  /moth  leaves.  Tragopogon  gramineo 
folio  glabrum,  flore  dilute  incarnato.  Raii  Sup.  149. 

2.  Geropogon  ( Hirfutum )  foliis  piiofis.  Lin.  Sp.  1109. 
Goaf  s-beard  with  hairy  leaves.  Tragopogon  gramineo 
folio,  fuave  rubente  florc.  Col.  Eephr.  1.  p.  232. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ;  this  hath  art 
eredt  ftalk  more  than  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with 
fmooth,  Grafs-like,  long  leaves;  the  ftalk  branches  up¬ 
ward  into  two  or  three  divifions,  each  being  terminated 
by  one  flefh-coloured  flower,  compofed  of  leveral 
florets. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
This  rifes  with  an  eredt  ftalk  a  foot  high,  garnifhed 
with  hairy  narrow  leaves,  and  feldom  divides  into 
branches,  but  is  terminated  by  one  flower  compofed 
of  four  or  five  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fo  many  bearded  feeds, 

Thefe  plants  require  the  fame  treatment  as  the  Tra¬ 
gopogon,  to  which  article  the  reader  is  defired  to 
turn  for  their  culture. 
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GESNERA.  Plumier  Nov.  Gen.  27.  tab.  9.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  667.  This  plant  was  fo  named  by  lather 
Plumier,  who  difcovered  it  in  America,  in  honour  of 
Conrad  Gefner,  a  very  learned  botanift,  and  natural 
hiftorian. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalernent  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf. ,  cut  into  Jive 
acute  parts  at  the  top ,  and  is  permanent ,  tn  which  is  fi- 
tuated  the  ger  men  -,  the  flower  hath  one  petal  which  is  tu- 
bulous ,  and  fvfl  bent  inward ,  and  afterward  out  again  like 
a  bugle-horn -,  the  brim  is  divided  into  five  cbtufe  fcgments 
which  are  equal-,  it  hath  four  ft  amina  which  are  floor  ter 
than  the  petal,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits  ■,  the  germen 
which  fits  under  the  petal  Jupports  a  fingle  crooned  Jtyle, 
crowned  by  a  beaded  Jtigma.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  roundifh  capfule  with  two  cells ,  filled  with  Jmall 
feeds ,  which  are  fixed  on  each  fide  the  partition. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fection 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia  An- 
giofpermia,  which  includes  thole  plants  whole  bowers 
have  two  long  and  two  fhorter  ftamina,  and  the  fee^s 
are  included  in  a  capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gesnera  (ffomentofa)  foliis  ovRto-lRnccolRtio  crcns.- 
tis  hirfutis,  pedunculis  lateralibus  longillimis  corym- 
biferis.  Hort.  Cliff.  318.  Gefner  a  with  oval,  hairy , 
crenated  leaves,  and  long  foot-ftalks  proceeding  from  the 
fides  of  the  ftalks ,  fupporting  flowers  in  a  corymbus.  Gef- 
nera  amplo  digitalis  folio  tomentofo.  Plum.  Gen.  27. 

2.  Gesnera  ( Humilis )  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis  feffili- 
bus,  pedunculis  ramofis  multifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
612.  Gefner  a  with  fpear-fhaped  fawed  leaves  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ftalks ,  and  branching  foot-ftalks  having  many  flowers. 
Gefnera  humilis  flore  fiavefeente.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
'27.  Low  Gefnera  with  a yellowifh  flower. 

The  fir  ft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies ;  the 
feeds  of  this  were  lent  me  from  Jamaica,  which  fuc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  Chelfea  garden-,  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
ftalk  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet,  which  divides 
into  two  or  three  irregular  branches,  covered  with  a 
ruffet  wool,  and  garnifhed  with  hairy  leaves  which 
are  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half 
broad  in  the  middle,  having  a  ruffet  woolly  midrib, 
and  the  edges  are  crenated  ;  thefe  are  placed  on  every 
fide  the  branches  without  order,  and  have  fhort  foot- 
ftalks  ;  towards  the  end  of  the  branches  come  out  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  at  every  joint,  arifing  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalk;  they  are  naked,  and  nine  inches 
in  length,  branching  at  the  top  into  many  fmaller 
foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  a  fingle  flower,  having  a 
fhort  crooked  tube,  indented  at  the  top  in  five  obtule 
parts,  and  of  an  obfolete  purple  colour.  Thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  capfules  fitting  clofe  in  the  em- 
palement,  the  divifions  of  which  arife  above  the 
capfule  which  Dr.  Linnaeus,  from  Plumier’s  figure, 
has  taken  for  the  empalernent  fitting  upon  the  capfule, 
whereas  the  capfule  is  di&inct  from  the  empalernent 
and  is  inclofed  by  it.  The  capfule  is  divided  into 
two  cells  which  are  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  It 
flowers  here  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  hath  not  ri¬ 
pened  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  plant  of  humbler  growth  ;  this 

•  feldom  rifes  more  than  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are 
much  fmaller,  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  ftalk  ;  the  flowers  ftand  upon  branching  foot- 
ftalks,  each  fuftaining  many  yellowifh  liowers,  which 
are  deeper  cut  at  their  brims  than  thofe  of  the  firft 
fort.  This  was  found  growing  naturally  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houftoun  at  Carthagena  in  New  Spain. 

There  is  a  third  fpecies  of  this  genus  mentioned 
by  Plumier,  which  grows  to  to  a  tree,  and  hath  fpotted 
and  fringed  flowers  ;  but  this  I  have  not  feen  in  any 
of  the  Englifh  gardens.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the  countries 
where  they  grow  naturally  ;  thefe  fhould  be  brought 
over  in  their  capfules,  which  is  the  beft  way  to 
preferve  the  feeds  good ;  for  as  they  are  very  fmall 
and  light,  fo  when  they  are  leparated  from  the  par¬ 
tition  to  which  they  adhere,  they  foon  lole  their 
vegetative  quality  ;  for  I  have  received  the  feeds  fe- 
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veral  times  from  America,  which  were  taken  out  of 
the  veffels,  but  not  one  of  them  grew,  till  I  pro¬ 
cured  fome  to  be  fent  in  their  veffels,  which  fucceeded 
very  well. 

jThe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark 
as  foon  as  they  arrive,  for  they  fometimes  lie  long  in 
the  ground ;  thofe  which  I  have  fown  in  autumn, 
came  up  the  following  fpring  -,  therefore  when  they 
happen  to  arrive  here  at  that  feafon,  the  pots  in  which 
the  feeds  are  fown  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed 
in  the  ftove,  and  during  the  winter  the  earth  fhould 
be  now  and  then  gently  watered  to  prevent  its  drying 
too  much,  but  it  muft  not  be  too  moift.  In  the  fpring 
the  pots  fhould  be  removed  out  of  the  ftove,  and 
plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the 
plants  foon  after.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged 
into  a  good  hot-bed  of  tan,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
till  they  have  taken  new  root  •,  then  they  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from  . 
the  fame  countries. 

In  autumn  they  muft  be  plunged  into  the  tan- bed 
in  the  ftove,  where,  during  the  winter,  they  fhould 
have  but  little  water  given  to  them  ;  for  if  they  re¬ 
ceive  much  wet,  it  will  deftroy  them.  In  this  ftove 
the  plants  muft  conftantly  remain,  for  they  will  not 
thrive  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  tan.  In  the  fum- 
mer,  they  fhould  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  at 
all  times  when  the  weather  is  warm  ;  and  they  muft  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  water  during  that  fealon, 
but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  too  great  plenty. 
As  the  plants  advance  in  growth  they  •will  require - 
larger  pots,  but  there  muft  be  care  taken  not  to 
over-pot  them,  for  they  will  not  thrive  in  large  pots. , 
With  this  management  the  plants  will  flower  the 
fecond  year,  and  may  be  continued  three  or  four 
years,  but  they  are  not  of  long  duration  in  their  na¬ 
tive  country. 

G  E  U  M.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  561.  Caryophyllata.  Tourn. 
In  ft.  R.  H.  294.  tab.  15 1.  Avens,  or  Herb  Bennet; 

in  French,  Benoit e. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  one-leaved  empalernent ,  cut  at 
the  top  into  ten  fegments ,  which  are  alternately  fmaller \ 
than  the  other.  The  flower  has  five  roundifh  petals ,  which 
are  narrow  at  their  bafe ,  where  they  are  inferted  in  the 
empalernent  -,  it  hath  a  great  number  of  awl-fhaped  fta¬ 
mina,  which  are  the  length  of  the  empalernent ,  into  which 
they  are  inferted ,  and  are  terminated  by  broad  obtufe  fum¬ 
mits.  In  the  center  of  the  flower  is  fituated  a  great  number 
of  germen  collected  into  a, head-,  thefe  baveftyles  inferted 
in  their  fides,  which  are  long ,  hairy ,  and  crowned  by  fingle 
ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  become  fo  many  flat  rough 
feeds,  which  are  hairy ,  and  have  the  ftyle  which  is  bent 
like  a  knee  adhering  to  them  -,  thefe  Jit  in  the  common  em- 
palement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  intitled  Icofandria  Polygynia, 
in  which  he  places  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have 
more  than  twenty  ftamina,  and  have  many  ftyles  in-  - 
ferted  into  the  empalernent. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Geum  ( Urbanum )  floribus  ereftis,  fru&u  globofo,_ 
ariftis  uneinatis  nudis,  foliis  lyratis.  Hort.  Cliff.J 
19  5.  Geum  with  erett  flowers ,  a  globular  fruit,  naked 
hooked  beards,  and  harp-Jhaped  leaves.  Caryophyllata 
vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  321.  Common  Avens,  or  Herb I 
Bennet. 

2.  Geum  (Rivale  t  floribus  nutantibus,  fruftu  oblongoJ 
ariftis  plumofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  195.  Geum  with  nodding, 
flowers,  and  an  oblong  fruit  with  feathery  beards.  _  Ca- 

•  ryophyllata  aquatica,  nutante  flore.  C.  B.  P.  321 J 
Aquatic  Herb  Bennet  with  a  nodding  flower. 

3.  Geum  ( Pyrenaicum )  floribus  nutantibus,  fructu  glq-1 
bofo,  ariftis  nudis,  foliis  lyratis,  foliolis  rotundiori-, 
bus.  Geum  with  nodding  flowers,  a  globular  fruit  with i 
naked  beards,  and  harp-floaped  leaves  with  rounder  lobes .1 
Caryophyllata  Pyrenaica,  ampliffimo  &  rotundiori 
folio,  nutante  flore.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  PI.  205.  Pyrenean I 
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Avem  with  a  very  large  ctnd  rounder  leaf,  and  a  nodding 

Geum'  (Montanum)  flore  eredto  folitario  fru&u  oblongo, 

”  ariftis  plumofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  501.  Geum  with  a 
pn„le  upright  flower,  and  an  oblong  fruit  with  feathery 
beards.  Caryophyllata  montana  flore  luteo  magno.  J. 
B.  2.  p-  398.  " Mountain  Avens  with  a  large  yellow 

■q^um  (. Alpinum )  flore  folitario  ere&o,  fru&u  globofo, 

'  ariftis  tenuioribus  nudis.  Geum  with  a  fingle  eredl 
dower,  and  a  globular  fruit  with  narrower  naked  beards. 
Caryophyllata  alpina  minor.  C.  B.  P.  322.  Smaller 
Alpine  Avens. 

I.  Geum  ( Virginianum )  floribus  ere&is,  frudtu  globolo, 
ariftis  uncinatis  nudis,  foliis  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff*.  195. 
Geum  with  upright  flowers,  a  globular  fruit  with  naked 
beards  and  trifoliate  leaves.  Caryophyllata  Virginiana, 
albo  flore  minore,  radice  inodora,  H.  L.  in.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Avens  with  a  fmaller  white  flower,  and  a  root 
without  fcent .  ‘ 

The  fir  ft  fort  grows  plentifully  by  the  fide  of  hedges, 
and  in  woods,  in  rnoft  parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely 
admitted  into  gardens.  This  {lands  in  the  lift  of 
medicinal  plants  ;  the  root  is  the  only  part  ufed, 
which  is  efteemed  cephalic  and  alexipharmic,  and  is 
manifeftly  of  a  binding  nature,  fo  is  ufeful  in  all 
fluxes,  &c. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  meadows 
in  the  northern  parts  of  England.  This  is  of  an  hum¬ 
bler  growth  than  the  firft,  the  lower  leaves  have  two 
pair  of  fmall  lobes  at  bottom,  and  three  large  ones  at 
the  top,  that  which  terminates  being  the  largeft.  The 
leaves  upon  the  ftalks  are  compofed  of  three  acute 
lobes  which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
purplilh  colour,  and  nod  on  one  fide  ;  they  appear  in 
May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July. 

The  third  fort  grows  upon  the  Alps,  and  alfo  on 
the  mountains  in  the  north  •,  this  hath  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  fecond,  but  the  leaves  are  much 
larger  and  rounder,  and  are  indented  on  their  edges ; 
the°flowers  are  larger  and  of  a  gold  colour.  This 
flowers  about  the  fame  time  as  the  fecond. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  •,  this 
hath  leaves  much  larger  than  either  of  the  other  fpe- 
cies  •,  the  lower  leaves  are  compofed  of  three  or  four 
pair  of  fmall  irregular  pinnae  fet  along  the  midrib, 
which  is  terminated  by  one  very  broad  roundifh  lobe, 
which  is  crenated  on  the  .edge.  The  flowers  are 
large,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  {landing  fingle  on 
the  top  of  the  ftalk,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than 
five  or  fix  inches  high.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  it  is  a 
very  low  plant,  the  fiower-ftalks  are  about  three 
inches  long,  and  bend  on  one  fide  ;  they  are  each  ter¬ 
minated  by  one  bright  yellow  flower,  about  the  fize 
of  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  This  flowers  about  the 
fame  time  as  the  former. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
the  ftalks  of  this  fort  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two 
feet  high,  and  branch  out  at  the  top  into  fmall  foot- 
ftalks,  each  being  terminated  by  a  fmall  white  flower  ; 
the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  trifoliate,  and  the  root 
has  no  fcent.  Thefe  are  all  vqry  hardy  plants  which 
require  a  lhady  fituation,  but  will  thrive  in  any  foil ; 
they  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ftiould 
be  fown  in  autumn;  for  when  they  are  fown  in  the 
fpring,  they  do  not  grow  the  fame  year. 
3ILLIFLOWER,  or  JULY-F LOWER.  See 
Dianthus. 

3  ILL  I  FLOWER,  or  STOCK-GILLI- 
FLOWER.  See  Cheiranthus. 

GILLIF'LO  WER,  the  Queen’s  or  Dame’s  Vi¬ 
olet.  See  Hesperis. 

3INGER.  See  Amomum. 

GINGIDIUM.  See  Artedia. 

GLADE  is  an  open  and  light  paffage  made  through 
a  wood,  by  lopping  off  the  branches  of  trees  along 
that  way. 

GLAD'IOLUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  55.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  365.  tab.  190.  [takes  its  name  of  Gladius,  Lat. 
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fword  *,  q.  d.  little  fword  ;  becaufe  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  refemble  a  fword.]  Cornflag ;  in  French,  Glaicul. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flowers  are  included  in  jheaihs ,  which  ftand  at  a 
diftance  from  each  other  the  petal  of  the  flower  is  cut  into 
fix  parts ,  three  of  the  upper  are  near  together,  the  three 
under  fpreadopen ,  but  they  all  form  a  floor t  incurved  tube 
with  their  bafe ;  they  have  three  awl-fhaped  flamina , 
which  are  infer  ted  into  every  other  petal,  and  all  of  them 
afcend  to  the  upper  petals,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong 
fummits.  The  germen  is  fituated  below  the  flower ,  fup- 
porting  a  fingle  ftyle  the  length  of  the  flamina,  crowned 
by  a  concave  trifid  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oblong,  fwelling,  three-cornered  capfuls,  with 
three  cells ,  opening  with  three  valves ,  filled  with  rcundijh 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnmus’s  third  clafs,  intitled  Triandria  Monogyma, 
which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  three 
{lamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gladiolus  ( Communis )  foliis  enfiformibus,  floribus 
diftantibus,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  36.  Cornflag  with  Sword- 
floaped  leaves  and  flowers  founding  at  a  diftance.  Gladio¬ 
lus  floribus  uno  verfu  difpofitis.  C.  B.  P.  41.  Corn- 
flag  with  flowers  difpofed  on  one  fide  the  ftalk. 

2.  Gladiolus  ( Italicus )  foliis  enfiformibus,  floribus  an- 

cipitibus.  Cornflag  with  fword-fhaped  leaves,  and  flowers 
funding  on  both  fides  the  ftalk.  Gladiolus  utrinque 
floribus.  C.  B.  P.  41.  Cornflag  with  flowers  on  each 
fide  the  ftalk.  . 

3.  Gladiolus  ( Byzantinus )  foliis  enfiformibus,  fpathis 
longioribus.  Cornflag  with  fword-fhaped  leaves  and 
longer  fheaths  to  the  flowers.  Gladiolus  major  Byzan¬ 
tinus.  C.  B.  P.  41.  Greater  Cornflag  of  Byzantium. 

4.  Gladiolus  ( Indicus )  foliis  enfiformibus,  floribus 
maximis  incarnatis.  Cornflag  with  fword-fhaped  leaves , 
and  very  large  incarnate  flowers.  Gladiolus  maximus 
Indicus.  C.  B.  P.  41.  Greateft  Indian  Cornflag. 

5.  Gladiolus  ( Anguftis )  foliis  linearibus  floribus  dif¬ 
tantibus,  corollarum  tubo  limbis  longiore.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  37.  Cornflag  with  very  narrow  leaves ,  flowers 
ftanding  at  a  diftance  from  each  other ,  and  the  tube  longer 
than  the  margins  of  the  petal.  Gladiolus  Africanus, 
folio  gramineo,  floribus  carneis,  maculam  rhomboi- 
deam  infcriptis  uno  verfu  pofltis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2. 
127.  African  Cornflag,  with  a  gruffly  leaf,  and  flefh-co- 
loured  flowers ,  marked  with  a  purple  rhomboid  fpot  ranged 
all  on  one  fide  the  ftalk. 

6.  Gladiolus  (Triftis)  foliis  lineari  cancellatis  corollis 
campanulatis.  Cornflag  with  very  narrow  channelled 
leaves ,  and  a  ftalk  bearing  b ell- (h aped  flowers.  Li- 
lio-Gladiolus  bifolius  &  biflorus,  foliis  quadrangulis. 
Trew.  tab.  39.  Lily  Cornflag  with  two  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  four-cornered  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  arable  land  in  rnoft 
of  the  warm  countries  in  Europe,  and  was  formerly 
cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  where  the  roots 
have  multiplied  fo  greatly  as  to  become  a  rnoft  trou- 
blefome  weed,  and  are  very  difficult  to  eradicate ; 
this  hath  a  round,  compreffed,  tuberous  root,  which  is 
of  a  yellowifh  colour,  covered  with  a  brown  fur¬ 
rowed  fkin,  like  thofe  of  the  large  yellow  vernal  Cro¬ 
cus  ;  from  the  root  arife  two  flat  fword-fhaped  leaves, 
which  embrace  each  other  at  their  bafe,  and  between 
thefe  arife  the  flower-ftalk,  which  grows  near  two  feet 
hio-h,  having  one  or  two  narrow  leaves  embracing  it 
like  a  {heath  -,  the  ftalks  are  terminated  by  five  or  fix 
purple  flowers,  ftanding  above  each  other  at  fome 
diftance,  and  ranged  on  one  fide  of  the  ftalk  each 
of  thefe  has  a  fpatha  (or  {heath)  which  covers  the 
flower-bud  before  it  expands,  but  fplits  open  length¬ 
ways  when  the  flowers  blow,  and  fhrivel  up  to  a  dry 
{kin,  remaining  about  the  feed-veflel  till  the  feeds 
are  ripe.  The  flower  hath  one  petal,  which  is  cut 
al rnoft  to  the  bottom  in  fix  parts,  fo  as  to  appear  like 
a  flower  of  fix  petals ;  the  three  upper  fegments  ftand 
near  together,  and  rife  like  a  labiated  flower ;  the  under 
one  turns  downward,  and  the  two  fide  fegments  form 
the  chaps  of  the  flower,  and  fpread  open  at  the  top, 
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but  are  curved  downward  at  the  bottom.  They  are 
ranged  along  one  fide  of  the  ftalk,  and  are  ot  a  pur- 
plilh  red  colour.  This  flowers  the  latter  end  of  May, 
arid  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the  beginning  of  Au¬ 
guft  ;  it  requires  no  care,  for  when  it  is  once  planted 
in  a  garden,  it  will  multiply  too  faft,  fo  as  to  become 

a  troublefome  weed.  , 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  and 
another  with  flelh-coloured  flowers,  which  have  ac¬ 
cidentally  rifen  from  feeds,  fo  are  not  different 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having 
the  flowers  ranged  on  both  fides  the  ftalk,  but  in 
other  refpedts  it  is  very  like  to  that  ;  and  of  this 
there  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers,  but  thele  are 
not  fo  common  in  the  Englifh  gardens  as  t.ie  formei . 
The  third  fort  hath  larger  roots  than  either  of  the 
former,  but  are  of  the  fame  form ;  the  leaves  are 
alfo  much  broader  and  longer,  the  veins  or  channels 
of  the  leaves  are  deeper,  the  flower-ftalks  rife 
higher ;  the  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  of  a  deeper 
red  colour  than  thofe  of  the  former  forts,  and  the 
fheaths  are  longer.  I  his  plant  makes  a  nne  appear¬ 
ance  in  flower,  fo  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  good 
garden  ;  and  the  rather,  becauie  the  roots  do  not  in- 
creafe  fo  faft  as  to  become  troublefome  in  the  borders. 
This  is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  are  fent  off  from 
the  roots  in  the  fame  manner  as  Tulips.  The  roots 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  the  end  of  July, 
when  their  ftalks  decay,  and  may  be  kept  out  of  the 
ground  till  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Odtober;  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  planted 
in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where  they  will 
thrive  in  any  fltuation,  and  being  intermixed  with 
other  flowers  of  the  fame  growth,  they  will  add  to 
the  variety.. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  paturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  I  have  feveral  times  received  the 
feeds.  This  has  been  many  years  cultivated  in  the 
Englifh  gardens,  but  very  rarely  flowers  here ;  for 
in  near  thirty  years  that  I  have  cultivated  this 
fort,  I  have  never  feen  it  but  once  in  flower,  though 
I  have  kept  it  in  all  fituations,  and  planted  it  in  va¬ 
rious  foils.  The  roots  increafe  very  faft,  but  will 
not  live  in  the  open  air  through  the  winter  in  this 
country.  The  roots  of  this  iort  are  broader  and 
flatter  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  other  forts,  and  are 
covered  with  a  netted  fkin.  •,  the  leaves  come  out  in 
the  fame  manner,  embracing  each  other  like  the  for¬ 
mer  forts  they  are  longer,  fmoother,  and  of  a 
brighter  green,  than  any  of  the  others  ;  thefe  begin 
to  appear  in  September,  and  continue  growing  in 
fize  till  after  Chriftmas  they  begin  to  decay  in 
March,  and  the  latter  end  of  June  are  quite  withered, 
when  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  kept  out  of 
the  ground  till  Auguft ;  the  time  of  its  flowering  is 
in  January.  The  flowers  of  this  fort  are  placed  on 
each  fide  the  ftalk,  and  fit  clofe  to  it,  like  the 
grains  of  the  flat  Barley  •,  the  fheaths  between  the 
flowers  are  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  other  forts, 
and  form  a  kind  of  fcaly  covering  to  them.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  red  colour  without,  but  the  three 
lower  fegments  are  yellow  within  toward  their  bafe, 
with  a  few  red  ftripes.  The  flowers  do  not  all  open  at 
the  fame  time,  but  the  lower  ones  decay  before  thofe 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  fpike  are  in  beauty ;  however, 
they  make  a  good  appearance  at  a  feafon  when  all 
flowers  are  valuable. 

This  fort  propagates  by  offsets  very  faft ;  thefe  fhould 
be  planted  in  a  warm  border  of  kitchen-garden 
earth,  and  in  winter  they  fhould  be  covered  with 
glaffes  or  mats  to  guard  them  from  froft  •,  for  I  have 
with  a  flight  lhelter  preferved  thofe  which  were  in 
pots  under  a  common  frame,  and  fome  which  were 
planted  in  the  full  ground,  when  the  froft  has  not 
been  fevere ;  and  I  have  always  found  that  thofe 
plants  which  were  hardily  treated,  grew  much  ftronger 
than  thofe  which  were  placed  in  a  moderate  degree  of 
warmth  ;  fo  that  where  there  is  a  conveniency  of  co¬ 
vering  a  warm  border  with  glaffes  in  the  winter,  if 
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thefe  roots  are  planted  in  the  full  ground,  where  they 
may  be  protected  from  the  froft,  there  will  be  a  greater 
probability  of  their  flowering,  than  in  any  other  me¬ 
thod  of  culture. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  I  received  the  feeds,  which 
fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  where  the  plants 
annually  produce  their  beautiful  flowers.  ' 

This  hath  a  round,  fmooth,  bulbous  root,  which  is 
covered  with  a  thin  dark-coloured  fkin,  from  which 
come  out  in  autumn  two  or  three  very  narrow  grafiy 
leaves,  folded  over  each  other  at  their  bale,  but  open 
flat  above,  and  rife  near  two  feet  high.  In  the  fpring 
of  the  year  arifes  a  Angle  ftalk  from  between  the 
leaves  about  two  feet  long,  which  always  bend  .on 
one  fide  ;  toward  the  upper  part  of  this  come  out  two 
or  three  flowers,  ranged  on  one  fide  of  the  ftalk, 
ftanding  upright,  each  having  a  narrow  fpatha,  or 
hood,  and  long  flender  tubes,  which  fwell  large  up¬ 
ward,  and  are  divided  into  fix  parts,  which  are  nearly 
equal.  The  flower  is  of  a  dufky  fiefh  colour,  and 
each  fegment  of  the  petal  has  a  rhomboidal  mark 
of  a  dark  red,  or  purple  colour  •,  afterward  the  tube 
of  the  flower  opens,  and  the  deep  divifion  of  the 
petals  is  feen,  and  the  three  ftamina  with  their  fum- 
mits  appear,  attended  by  the  ftyle  with  its  trifid 
ftigma,  arifing  from  the  germen.  This  plant  flowers 
in  May  and  the  beginning  of  June  ;  as  this  plant  is  a 
native  of  a  warm  country,  it  requires  protedtion  from 
the  froft  in  winter ;  therefore  the  bulbs  fhould  be 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  placed  in 
the  green-houfe  in  winter;  or,  where  there  is  notfuch 
conveniency,  they  may  be  put  under  a  hot-bed 
frame  during  that  feafon,  where  they  may  have  air  in 
mild  weather,  and  be  fereened  from  the  froft;  in 
fuch  fituations  I  have  had  them  thrive  and  flower  very 
well. 

This  is  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  root  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  laft,  and  alfo  by  feeds,  which  are 
frequently  perfected  in  England ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown 
the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  placed  in  a  fhady  fltuation  till  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  then  the  pots  fhould  be  removed  where  they 
may  have  the  fun  great  part  of  the  day,  and  in  O&o 
ber  they  muft  be  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  where 
they  may  be  prote&ed  from  froft  and  great  rains, -but 
enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather.  In  the  fpring  the 
young  plants  will  appear,  when  they  will  require  a 
little  water  once  in  eight  or  ten  days,  but  it  fhould  be 
given  them  fparingly,  for  too  much  wet  wdl  rot  thefe 
tender  bulbs.  In  May,  when  the  danger  of  froft  is 
over,  the  pots  fhould  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  fltua¬ 
tion,  where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun  till  noon  •, 
and,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  they  muft  be  now  and 
then  refrefhed  with  water.  Toward  the  latter  end  of 
June,  the  leaves  of  thefe  plants  will  decay  ;  then  the 
roots  fliould  be  taken  up,  and  may  be  mixed  with 
fand,  and  kept  in  a  dry  room  till  the  end  of  Auguft, 
when  they  fhould  be  planted  again  ;  and  as  the  roots 
are  fmall,  four  or  five  may  be  planted  in  each  half-1 
penny  pot,  filled  with  light  earth ;  thefe  fhould  bej 
placed  where  they  may  have  only  the  forenoon  fun.I 
till  the  middle  of  September,  when  they  fliould  havtf 
a  warmer  fltuation  ;  and  in  October  they  muft  be* 
placed  under  a  hot  bed  frame  as  before,  and  treated, 
in  the  fame  way  during  the  winter  feafon  ;  and  irj 
the  fpring  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  open  air  til. 
their  leaves  decay,  when  they  may  be  again  taker* 
out  of  the  ground,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  asl 
before  ;  but  as  the  roots  will  have  grown  to  a  larger 
fize,  fo  when  they  are  planted  again,  they  fhoulcl 
each  have  a  feparate  half-penny  pot,  becauie  now  theyl 
will  be  large  enough  to  flower,  fo  may  be  treated  a| 
the  old  roots 
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The  fixth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  GcotJ 
Hope,  from  whence  I  have  feveral  times  received  th| 
feeds ;  the  root  of  this  fort  is  oval,  not  compreffed  a|)! 
thofe  of  the  common  forts.  The  leaves  are  very  lon$ 
and  narrow',  having  two-  deep  furrows  running  thl 
whole  length,  the  midrib  riflng  very  prominent,  lo  at 
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to  have  the  appearance  of  a  four-cornered  leaf.  The 
leaves  are  fingle,  and  wrapped  clofe  about  the  flower- 
ftalk  at  their  bale  to  a  confiderable  length  ;  there  are 
feldom  more  than  two  of  thefe  leaves  from  one  root ; 
the  ftalk  is  {lender  and  round,  and  riles  about  two  feet 
high  ;  and  the  top  is  garnifhed  with  two  flowers, 
which  are  placed  two  inches  and  a  half  afunder  on 
the  fame  fide  of  the  ftalk,  each  having  a  fliort  fpatha, 
or  fheath,  embracing  the  germen  and  the  bafe  of  the 
tube,  which  is  long,  narrow,  and  recurved,  but  en¬ 
larges  greatly  before  it  is  divided.  The  upper  part 
of  the  flower  is  cut  into  fix  equal  fegments,  which 
end  in  acute  points  of  a  purplifti  colour,  which  form  a 
ftripe  through  the  middle  of  each  fegment.  The  petal 
is  of  a  cream  colour,  and  fades  to  a  fulphur  colour 
before  it  decays.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  fome- 
times  the  feeds  ripen  well  in  England.  This  may  be 
propagated  by  offsets  from  the  root,  or  by  feeds  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  fifth  fort,  and  the  plants  re¬ 
quire  the  fame  treatment. 

jLANDIFEROUS  trees,  are  fuch  trees  as  bear 
maft,  as  Acorns,  &c. 

jLANDULOUS  roots,  are  fuch  roots  as  grow 
kernel- wife. 

j  LA  N  S  is  that  fort  of  fruit  which  is  contained  within 
a  fmooth,  but  hard  bark,  having  but  one  feed  •,  its 
hinder  parts  covered  with  a  kind  of  cup,  the  fore¬ 
part  being  bare,  as  Acorns  •,  but  it  is  properly  the 
fruit  without  the  cup. 

LASTENBURY  THORN.  See  Mespilus. 
LAUCIUM.  See  Chelidonium. 

LAUX,  Sea  Chickweed,  or  Milkwort,  and  black 
Saltwort,  is  a  low  trailing  perennial  plant,  with  leaves 
fomewhat  like  Chickweed,  but  of  a  thicker  confiftence, 
which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves  •,  they  are  white,  and 
like  thofe  of  Chickweed.  This  is  feldom  cultivated  in 
gardens,  fo  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  fur¬ 
ther  account  of  it.  This  grows  upon  the  fea-fhores  in 
moil  parts  of  England. 

LECHOMA.  Ground  Ivy,  Gill  go  by  the  Ground, 
Ale-hoof,  or  Turn-hoof. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  under  hedges,  and  upon 
the  fldes  of  banks  in  moft  parts  of  England,  fo  is 
rarely  cultivated  in  gardens,  for  which  reafon  I  ftiall 
pafs  over  it,  with  barely  mentioning  it  here. 
LEDITSIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1025.  Acacia.  Raii 
Meth.  1 6 1 .  Honey  Locuft,  or  three-thorned  Acacia. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the  fame 
k  at  kin,  and  female  flowers  in  different  plants.  I  he  male 
katkins  are  long ,  compahi ,  and  cylindrical ,  and  have  each 
a  three-leaved finatt  empalement  ;  they  have  three  roundiflo 
petals ,  which  fpread  open  in  form  of  a  cup  •,  thefe  have 
a  turbinated  neflarium ,  whofe  mouth  afterward  grows  to 
the  parts  of  fructification  •,  they  have  fix  flender  ftamina, 
which  are  longer  than  the  petals ,  terminated  by  oblong 
compreffed  fummits.  I  he  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the 
fame  katkin ,  are  fituated  at  the  end  ;  thefe  have  empale¬ 
ment  s,  petals ,  and  ftamina  like  the  male ,  and  have  a  ger¬ 
men ,  ftyle ,  and feeds  like  the  female ,  which  are  fituated  on 
different  trees ,  and  are  difpofed  iu  a  loofe  katkin ;  thefe 
have  a  five-leaved .  empalement ,  and  have  five  oblong  petals, 
with  two  floor t  thread-like  neftariums,  and  a  broad  ger¬ 
men  longer  than  the  petals,  fupporting  a  fhort  reflexed ftyle, 
crowned  by  a  thick  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  large  flat  pod ,  with  fever  al  tranfverfe  partitions , 
having  a  pulp  in  each  divifion,  furrounding  one  hard  round- 
ifh  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnseus’s  twenty-third  clafs,  intitled  Polygamia 
Diceceia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  which  have  male 
and  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the  fame  plant,  and 
female  flowers  in  different  plants. 

The  Species  are, 

»  Gleditsia  ( Triacanthus )  fpinis  triplicibus  axillaribus. 
Lin.  Sp.  1509.  Gleaitfia  with  three  thorns  on  the  fide  of 
the  branches.  Acacia  Americana  Abruas  folio  triacan- 
thos,  five  ad  axillas  foliorum,  fpina  triplici  donata. 
.Pluk.  Mant.  1.  Three-thorned  American  Acacia.  ' 
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2.  Gleditsta  ( tnermis )  fpinis  paucioribus,  foils  bipin- 
natis,  filiquis  ovalibus.  Gleditfia  with  fewer  fpines * 
winged  leaves,  and  oval  pods.  Acacia  A  brum  folio  tri- 
acanthos,  capfula  ovali  unicum  lemen  claudente.  Ca- 
tefb.  Car.  1.  p.  43.  Three-thorned  Acacia  with  an  Ab- 
rus  leaf,  and  an  oval  pod  containing  one  feed. 

Thefe  trees  grow  naturally  in  America;  the  firft 
fort  is  very  common  in  moft  parts  of  North  America, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  title  of  Honey  Locuft ;  this 
has  been  many  years  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens, 
and  is  known  among  the  gardeners  by  the  title  of 
three-thorned  Acacia.  It  rifes  with  an  eredt  trunk 
to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  is  armed  with 
long  fpines,  which  have  two  or  three  fmaller  coming 
out  from  the  fide,  a,nd  are  frequently  produced  in 
clufters  at  the  knots  on  the  ftems  of  the  trees ;  thev 
are  fometimes  three  or  four  inches  long.  The 
branches  of  this  tree  are  alfo  armed  with  the  fame  fort 
of  fpines,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  com- 
pofed  of  ten  pair  of  fmall  leaves  which  fit  clofe  to 
the  midrib,  and  are  of  a  lucid  green.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  young  branches  in 
katkins;  they 'are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  fo  make 
no  figure.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers  arefucceeded 
by  pods  near  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  two  inches 
broad,  divided  into  many  cells  by  tranfverfe  parti¬ 
tions,  each  containing  one  fmooth,  hard,  oblong  feed, 
furrounded  by  a  fweet  pulp. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  feldom  come  out  till  June 
in  this  country,  and  the  flowers  appear  the  latter  end 
of  July,  but  they  do  not  flower  till  drey  are  of  a  large 
fize  :  there  was  one  tree  in  the  Chelfea  garden  which 
produced  flowers  feveral  years,  and  there  is  one  now 
growing  in  the  Bifhop  of  London’s  garden  at  Ful¬ 
ham,  which  produced  pods  in  the  year  1728,  and 
came  to  their  full  fize,  but  the  feeds  did  not  ripen. 
The  fecond  fort  hath  much  the  appearance  of  the 
firft,  but  it  hath  fewer  fpines.  The  leaves  are  fmaller, 
and  the  pods  are  oval,  containing  but  one  feed ; 
this  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Catefby,  in  Ca¬ 
rolina,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  England, 
by  the  title  of  Water  Acacia,  by  which  it  is  known 
in  the  gardens. 

Thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
procured  from  America,  where  the  trees  grow  natu¬ 
rally  ;  thofe  of  the  firft  fort  are  annually  fent  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  plenty,  by  the  title  of  Locuft,  or  Honey  Lo¬ 
cuft,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  falfe  Acacia,  which  is 
frequently  called  Locuft-tree  in  America ;  thefe  feeds 
may  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the  fpring, 
burying  them  half  an  inch  deep  ;  and  if  the  fpring 
fhould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  frequently  watered, 
otherwife  the  plants  will  not  come  up  the  firft  year, 
for  I  have  fometimes  had  the  feeds  remain  two  years 
in  the  ground  before  they  have  come  up ;  therefore 
thofe  who  are  defirous  to  fave  time,  fhould  fow  the 
feeds  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  and  plunge  the  pots  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed,  obferving  to  water  them  fre¬ 
quently  ;  by  this  method  moft  of  the  plants  will  come 
up  the  fame  feafon,  but  thefe  fhould  be  gradually 
inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  for  if  they  are  continued 
in  the  hot-bed,  they  will  draw  up  weak ;  during  the 
fummer  feafon,  thofe  plants  in  pots  will  require  fre¬ 
quent  waterings,  but  thofe  in  the  full  ground  will 
not  dry  fo  faft,  therefore  need  no  water,  unlefs  the 
feafon  Ihould  prove  very  dry.  In  autumn,  thofe  in 
the  pots  fhould  be  placed  under  a  hot-becl  frame  to 
protedt  them  from  froft,  for  thefe  young  plants  ge¬ 
nerally  keep  growing  late  in  the  fummer,  fo  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  their  fhoots  is  tender,  and  the  early  frofts 
of  the  autumn  often  kill  the  ends  of  them,  if  they 
are  not  protected,  and  this  frequently  occasions  great 
part  of  the  fhoots  decaying  in  winter  ;  for  which  rea¬ 
fon  thofe  plants  in  the  full  ground  fnould  be  co¬ 
vered  with  mats  in  autumn,  on  the  firft  appearance 
of  froft;  fora  fmall  froft  in  autumn  will  do  more 
mifchief  to  thefe  young  {hoots  which  are  full  of  fap, 
than  fevere  froft  when  the  fhoots  are  hardened. 

The  following  fpring  the  plants  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  nurfery-beds,  at  a  foot  diftance  row  from  row, 
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and  fix  inches  afunder  in  the  rows  s  but  this  fhould 
not  be  performed  till  April,  after  the  danger  o 
hard  froft  is  over  ;  for  as  the  plants  do  not  put  out 
their  leaves  till  very  late,  fo  there  will  be  no  hazard 
in  removing  them  any  time  before  May.  If  the  iea- 
fon  fhould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  watered  ;  and  if 
the  furface  of  the  beds  is  covered  with  mofs,  or  mulch, 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  drying,  it  will  be  of  great 
fervice  to  the  plants.  In  thefe  beds  the  plants  may 
remain  two  years,  during  which  time  they  mutt  be 
conltantly  kept  clean  from  weeds  •,  and  in  the  winter 
there  fhould  be  fome  rotten  tan,  or  other  mulch,  fpread 
over  the  furface  of  the  ground  to  keep  out  the  h  ot  . 
If  the  plants  thrive  well,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant 
to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  after  two 
years  growth,  for  they  do  not  bear  removing  when 
large -"the  belt  feafon  for  tranfplantlng  of  the  e  trees, 
is  late  in  the  fpring  •,  they  thrive  beft  in  a  light  deep 
foil,  for  in  ftrong  fhallow  ground  they  become  moffy, 
and  never  grow  large ;  they  fhould  alfo  have  a  fhel- 
tered  fituation,  for  when  they  are  much  expofed  to 
winds,  their  branches  are  frequently  broken  in  the 
fummer  feafon,  when  they  are  fully  clothed  with 

leaves. 

GLOBULAR  I  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  106.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  466.  tab.  265:  Blue  Daify. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  flower  compofed  of  many  florets ,  which  are 
included  in  one  common  fcaly  empalement  ;  each  floret  has 
an  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which  is  tuhulous ,  and  cut  into 
five  figments  at  the  top.  The  florets  have  one  petal, 
whofe  bafe  is  tuhulous,  but  the  brim  is  cut  into  four  parts  ; 
the  upper  fegment,  which  is  the  leaft ,  is  reflexed  ;  they 
have  four  fiamina  the  length  of  the  petal,  terminated  by 
diftinbi  fummits  \  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  fit uated  an 
ovalgermen  fupporting  a  Jingle  fly  le,  crowned  by  an  ob- 
tufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  feed, 
fitting  in  the  common  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourth  clafs,  intitled  Tetandria  Mono- 
gynia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have 
four  fiamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Globular  1  a  ( Vulgaris )  caule  herbaceo,  foliis  radi 
calibus  tridentatis,  caulinis  lanceolatis.  Flor.  Suec. 
109.  Globularia  ■ with  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  the  lower 
leaves  divided  into  three  points ,  and  thofe  on  the  ft alks 
fpear-Jhaped.  Globularia  vulgaris.  Tourn.  467.  Com¬ 
mon  Globularia. 

2.  Globularia  ( Nudicaulis )  caule  nudo,  foliis  integer- 
rimis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  97.  Globularia  with 
a  naked  ftalk,  and  fpear-Jhaped  entire  leaves.  Globu¬ 
laria  Pyrenaica,  folio  oblongo,  caule  nudo.  Tourn. 
467.  Pyrenean  Globularia ,  with  an  oblong  leaf  and 
naked  ftalk. 

3.  Globularia  ( Alypum )  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  lance- 
latis  tridentatis integrifque.  Prod.  Leyd.  190.  Globula¬ 
ria  with  a  Jhrubby  ftalk ,  fpear-Jhaped  leaves,  fome  ending 
in  three  points,  and  others  are  entire.  Globularia  fruti- 
cofa,  myrti  folio  tridentato.  Tourn.  467.  Shrubby 
Globularia  with  a  trifid  Myrtle  leaf. 

4.  Globularia  ( Spinofa )  foliis  radicalibus  crenato-acu- 
leatis,  caulinis  integerrimis  mucronatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  96.  Globularia  with  lower  leaves  crenated  and 
prickly ,  thofe  on  the  ftalks  entire ,  ending  in  a  point. 
Globularia  fpinofa.  Tourn.  467.  Prickly  Globularia. 

5.  Globularia  ( Cordifolia )  caule  fubnudo,  foils  cune- 
iformibus  tricufpidatis,  intermedio  minimo.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  96.  Globularia  with  a  naked  ftalk ,  and  wedge- 
Jhaped  leaves  ending  in  three  points ,  whofe  middle  feg¬ 
ment  is  the  leaft.  Globularia  Alpina  minima,  origani 
folio.  Tourn.  467.  Smalleft  Alpine  Globularia  with  a 
wild  Marjoram  leaf. 

6.  Globularia  ( Orient alis )  caule  fubnudo,  capitulis 
alternis  feffilibus,  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  integris.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  97.  Globularia  with  a  naked  ftalk ,  alternate 
heads  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and  oval,  fpear-Jhaped, 
entire  leaves.  Globularia  Orientalise  floribus  per  cau- 
lem  fparfis.  Tourn.  Cor.  35.  Eaftern  Globularia  with 
flowers  flattered  along  the  ftalks. 
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The  firfl  of  thefe  plants  grows  plentifully  about  Mont¬ 
pelier,  as  alfo  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  Jura  and 
Saleva,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  Ger¬ 
many  •,  this  plant  hath  leaves  very  like  thole  of  the 
Daify,  but  are  thicker  and  lmoother.  The  flower- 
flalks  rife  about  fix  inches  high,  fupporting  a  glo¬ 
bular  head  of  flowers,  compofed  of  feveral  florets, 
which  are  included  in  one  common  fcaly  empalement; 
they  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  appear  in  June ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  which  fit  in  the  empale¬ 
ment,  and  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  lecond  fort  grows  plentifully  in  the  woods,  near 
the  convent  of  the  Carthufians,  and  on  the  Pyrenean 
mountains  ;  this  is  much  larger  than 'the  former,  and 
hath  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the  foot- 
ftalk  is  quite  naked.  The  leaves  are  narrower,  and: 
much  longer. 

The  firft  fort  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots  after  the  manner  of  Daifies.  The  beft  feafon 
for  parting  and  tranfplanting  of  the  plants  is  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  that  they  may  take  new  root  before  the  frofty 
weather  comes  on.  They  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
fhady  fituation,  and  require  a  moift  loamy  foil,  in 
which  they  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  a  light' 
ground  and  an  open  fituation  -,  but  the  plants  fhould 
not  be  removed  oftener  than  every  other  year,  if  they 
are  required  to  flower  ftrong. 

The  third  fort  grows  about  Montpelier  in  France, 
and  in  Valentia,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  Spain.  This 
has  a  hard  woody  ftem,  which  nfes  about  two  feet 
high,  having  many  woody  branches,  befet  with  leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Myrtle-tree.  On  the  top  of  the 
branches  the  flowers  are  produced,  which  are  of  1 
blue  colour,  and  globe-fhaped ;  this  plant  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be  cut  off  in 
April,  juft  before  they  begin  to  make  new  fhoots;  the 
cuttings  fhould  be  planted  into  pots  filled  with  light 
frefh  earth,  and  then  placed  into  a  very  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  obferving  to  water  and  lhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  root,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  bed, 
and  inured  to  bear  the  open  air  by  degrees.  In  fum¬ 
mer  thefe  plants  may  be  expofed  with  other  hardy  ex¬ 
otic  plants,  and  in  winter  they  fhould  be  placed  undei 
a  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air 
in  mild  weather,  but  fhould  be  fereened  from  hare 
froft,  which  will  deftroy  them,  if  they  are  expofed 
thereto,  but  in  mild  winters  they  will  live  in  the  open 
air.  This  plant  never  produces  good  feeds  in  this 
country. 

The  fourth  fort  was  found  in  the  mountains  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  by  Dr.  Albinus  ;  this  plant  is  of  low  growth 
and  may  be  propagated  as  the  firft  ;  as  may  alfo  the 
fifth  fort,  which  is  the  leaft  of  all  the  forts,  and  thei 
moft  hardy ;  therefore  fhould  have  a  fhady  fituation. 
and  a  cool  moift  foil. 

The  fixth  fort  was  found  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in  the 
Levant ;  this  is  fomewhat  tender,  and  fhould  be  fhel 
tered  from  the  froft  in  winter,  under  a  frame,  but  ir 
fummer  it  fhould  be  expofed  with  other  hardy  exotiei 
plants,  and  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered  ir 
dry  weather.  This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  01 
by  parting  of  their  roots,  as  was  directed  for  the  firf 
fort. 

G  LOR  I  OS  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  374.  Methonica 
Tourn.  Acad.  R.  Scien.  1706.  The  Superb  Lily. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  no  empalement ;  it  hath  Jix  long  fpeaf 
Jhaped  petals,  which  are  waved,  and  reflexed  to  the  foot 
ftalk.  It  hath  fix  fiamina,  which  fpread  open  each  waj 
and  are  terminated  by  proftrate  fummits.  In  the  center  1 
Jituated  a  globular  germen,  fupporting  a  flender  inclimi 
Jlyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  triple  ftigma.  The  germen  ft 
terward  becomes  an  oval  thin  capfule  having  three  celh 
filled  with  globular  feeds,  difpofed  in  a  double  range. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  0 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  intitled  Hexandria  MonogynuJ 
which  includes  the  plants  whole  flowers  have  fix  tup 
mina  and  one  ftyle. 

r.  Gloriosa  ( Superba )  foliis  longioribus  capreolis  tei 
minalibus.  Superb  Lily  with  longer  leaves  ending  wit. 

clafper 
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Alters  Mcthonica  Malabaroruni.  Hort.Lugd.  6S3. 
Mabmca  of  Malabar,  and  the  Ltlium  Zeylamcom 
fuperbum.  Hort.  Ami.  i:  p.  6c,.  Superb  Lily  of 

'gloriosa  (Urulea)  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  atlitis. 
Qi/fiprh  Lily  with  oval,  fpear-Jhaped ,  acute  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  arows  naturally  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
,,nd  aifo  in  Ceylon,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought 
to  the  wardens'  in  Holland,  where  it  has  been  many 
years  cultivated ;  this  hath  a  long  fielhy  root  of  a 
Whitifli  colour,  and  a  naufeous  b.tter  tafte  from  the 

middle  of  which  arifes  a  round  weak  (talk,  which 
requires  fupporc  to  prevent  its  trailing  on  the  ground. 
The  (talks  grow  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
earnifhed  with  leaves  placed  alternate  on  every  fade, 
which  are  fmooth,  about  eight  inches  long,  and  one 
inch  and  a  half  broad  at  the  bafe,  growing  narrower 
till  within  two  inches  of  the  end,  which  runs  out  in 
a  narrow  point,  ending  with  a  tendril,  or  clafper, 
by  which  it  fattens  to  the  neighbouring  plants  for 
fnpport.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  the  flower 
is  produced  from  the  fide.  Handing  upon  a  (lender 
foot-ftalk  ;  it  is  compofed  of  fix  oblong  petals,  end¬ 
ing  with  acute  points,  which,  on  their  firft  opening, 
are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  fpreacl  wide  open  • 
the  flower  hanging  downward  as  the  Crown  Imperial 
and  Fritillary,  °but  afterward  the  petals  turn  quite 
back,  and  change  to  a  beautiful  red  flame  colour, 
their  acute  points  meeting  at  the  top  *,  thefe  petals 
are  finely  waved  on  their  edges.  The  fix  ftamina 
bread  out  every  way  almoft  horizontal,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  proftrate  fummits.  In  the  center  of  tne 
flower  is  fituated  a  roundifli  germen,  Supporting  an 
inclining  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  triple  ftigma.  This 
plant  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but  feldom  perfects 
eeds  in  this  country,  d  he  (talks  decay  in  autumn, 
and  the  roots  remain  inadive  all  the  winter,  and  the 
new  (talks  come  out  in  March.  The  roots  and  every 
3art  of  this  plant  is  very  poifonous,  fo  ftiould  not  be 

DUt  in  the  way  of  children.  r 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  were  fent  me  by  Monl. 
Richard,  gardener  to  the  French  king  at  Trianon  •, 
thefe  werebrought  from  Senegal  by  Monf.  Adanfon, 
who  difcovered  this  plant  growing  there  naturally  ; 
this  is  faid  to  have  a  blue  flower,  but  the  plants  which 
are  in  the  Chelfea  garden  have  not  yet  flowered.  This 
iath  a  climbing  ftalk,  which  is  garnifhed  with  fmooth 
eaves  about  three  inches  long,  and  two  broad,  end¬ 
ing  in  acutepoints,  but  have  no  tendril  or  claiper.  The 
(talks  as  yet  have  not  grown  more  than  two  feet  high 
here,  but  have  the  appearance  of  climbing  luce  the 
qther  fort.  The  leaves  have  a  ftrong  diiagreeable 
(cent  on  being  handled,  fo  as  to  be  troublefome  to  the 
head  if  too  near,  or  long  fmelt  to.  ... 

As  thefe  plants  rarely  produce  feeds  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  they  are  generally  propagated  by  theii  roots  •, 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort  creep  and  multiply  pretty  faft, 
but  the  fecond  hath  not  as  yet  put  out  any  offsets  * 
but  as  the  plants  are  young,  we  cannot  as  yet  fay  how 
they  may  increafe  when  they  are  of  a  proper  age. 
Thefe  roots  may  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  when 
their  ftalks  are  decayed,  andpreferved  in  land  during 
the  winter  feafon,  but  they  muft  be  kept  in  the  ftoce, 
or  a  warm  room,  where  they  can  receive  no  injuiy 
from  the  cold  and  in  the  fpring  they  muft  be 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove ;  but  others  chufe  to  let 
the  roots  continue  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  keep¬ 
ing  the  pots  always  in  the  tan-bed :  where  this  is 
pradifed,  the  roots  fhould  have  very  little  water 
in  the  winter  ■,  for  as  they  are  then  in  an  inadive 
date,  fo  moifture  at  that  time  frequently  rots  the 
roots. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  their  ftalks  will  appear,  when  there  fhould  be 
fome  tall  flicks  put  down  by  them  to  fupport  therfl, 
otherwife  they  will  trail  over  the  neighbouring  plants, 
and  the  firft  fort  will  fatten  to  the  plants  by  thexen-' 
drils,  which  are  at  the  end  of  the  leaves.  The  ftalks 
of  this  fort  will  rife  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  if  the 
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roots  are  ftrong,  and  fome  of  the  ftalks  will  produce 
two  or  three  flowers,  which  come  out  from  the  wings 
of  the  ftalk  near  the  top  ■  thefe  flowers  make  a  fine 
appearance  in  the  ftove,  during  their  continuance, 
which  is  feldom  more  than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 
In  fummer,  when  the  plants  are  growing,  they  will 
require  frequently  to  be  watered,  but  they  muft  not 
have  it  in  too  large  quantities,  for  they  are  very 
fubjed  to  rot  with  much  wet  at  any  feafon.  Thofe 
roots  which  are  not  taken  out  of  the  pots  in  yin  ter, 
ftiould  be  tranfplanted  and  parted  the  beginning  of 
March,  before  they  put  out  new  fibres,  or  ftalks, 
for  they  muft  not  be  removed  when  they  are  in  a 
growing  ftate ;  the  pots  in  which  thefe  roots  are 
planted  ftiould  not  be  too  large  *  for  unlefs  they  are 
confined,  they  will  not  put  out  ftrong  ftalks  •,  the 
largeft  roots  may  be  planted  in  twopenny  pots,  but 
the  fmall  ones  will  require  only  pots  of  about  five  or 
fix  inches  over  at  the  top. 

G  LY  CINE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  797.  Apios.  Boer.  Ind. 
alt.  Knobbed-rooted  Liquorice  Vetch. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  divided 
into  two  lips  at  the  tbp ,  the  upper  lip  being  obtufe  and 
indented  *  the  lower  lip  is  longer ,  trifid ,  and  acute ,  the 
middle  indenture  being  extended  beyond  the  other.  The 
flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind.  Lhe  ftandard  is  heart- 
jhaped ,  deflexed  on  the  fides ,  gibbous  on  the  back ,  and  in - 
dented  at  the  point.  Lhe  wings  are  fmall ,  oblong ,  and 
oval  toward  their  end ,  and  bend  backward.  Lhe  keel 
is  narrow,  fickle-Jhaped,  turning  upward  with  its  point  to 
the  ftandard,  where  it  is  broadeft.  It  hath  ten  ftamina, 
nine  of  which  are  joined  in  one  body ,  and  the  other  ftands 
fingle,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fitu¬ 
ated  an  oblong  germen  fupporting  a  fpiral  cylindrical  ftyle, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  Lhe  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  pod  with  two  cells ,  inclofing  kidney-Jhaped 

feeds.  ;  .  - 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  which  includes  the 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  joined  in  two 
bodies.  Tournefort  places  the  firft  fort  under  this  ge¬ 
nus  of  Aftragalus,  which  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fedion 
of  his  tenth  clafs,  which  includes  the  herbs  with  a 
butterfly  flower,  whofe  pointal  turns  to  a  pod  with 
two  cells. 

The  Species  are* 

1.  Glycine  {Apios)  foliis  impari-pinnatis  ovato-lance^ 
olatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  227.  Glycine  with  oval,  fpear- 
Jhaped,  winged  leaves.  Aftragalus  tuberofus  fcandens, 
Fraxini  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  415.  Climbing  tuberous 
Milk  Vetch  with  an  Afth  leaf  ;  and  the  Apios  Ameri¬ 
cana.  Cornut.  200. 

2.  Glycine  ( Frutefcens )  foliis  impari-pinnatis  caule  pe- 
renni.  Hort.  Cliff.  361.  Glycine  with  winged  leaves  and 
a  perennial  ftalk.  Phafeoloides  frutefcens,  Caroliniana, 
foliis  pinnatis,  floribus  caeruleis  conglomeratis.  Hort. 
Angl.  tab.  15.  Carolina  Kidney-bean-tree ,  with  winged 
leaves ,  and  blue  flowers  growing  in  whorls. 

3.  Glycine  ( Abrus )  foliis  abrupto-pinnatis  pinnis  nu- 
merofis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  1025.  Glycine  with  abrupt 
winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  obtufe.  Orobus  Ameri¬ 
cans,  frudu  coccineo  nigra  macula  notato.  Tourn. 
Inft.  393.  American  Bitter  Vetch  with  a  fcarlet  fruit, 
marked  with  a  black  fpot ,  commonly  called  wild  Liquorice 
in  the  JVeft-Indies. 

4.  Glycine  ( Comofa )  foliis  ternatis  hirfutis,  racemis 
lateralibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  754.  Glycine  with  hairy  tri¬ 
foliate  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  in  long  bunches  from 
the*  fides  of  the  ftalks.  Phafeolus  Marianos  fcandens, 
flonbus  eommofis.  Pet.  Muf.  453.  Climbing  Kidney- 
bean  of  Maryland  with  fpiked  flowers. 

5.  Glycine  {Lament  of  a)  foliis  ternatis  tomentofis,  race- 
mis  axillaribus  brevifiimis,  leguminibus  difpermis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  754.  Gycine  with  woolly  trifoliate 
leaves,  and  very  Jhort  fpikes  of  flowers  proceeding  from 
the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  with  pods  containing  two  feeds . 
Andnis  phafeoloides  fcandens,  floribus  fiavis  feffllibus. 
Hort.  Elth.  30.  tab.  26.  Climbing  Refit-Harrow  like 
Kidney -bean,  with  yellow  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks. 
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Yhe  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  ;  this  hath 
roots  compofed  of  feveral  knobs,  or  tubers,  which 
hang  to  each  other  by  fmall  firings-,  from  thefe 
come  out  in  the  fpring  flender  twining  {talks,  which 
rife  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  garnifhed  with 
winged  leaves,  compofed  of  three  pair  of  oval  fpear- 
fhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  fhort  fpikes  from  the  fide  of  the  {talks  •, 
they  are  of  a  Pea-bloflom  kind,  of  a  dirty  flelh- 
colour,  having  little  fcent.  Thefe  appear  in  Au- 
gult,  but  do  not  produce  feeds  in  England.  The 
{talks  decay  in  autumn,  but  the  roots  continue ;  this 
is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  each  of  the 
tubers  being  feparated  from  the  principal  root,  will 
grow  •,  the  belt  time  for  this  is  about  the  end  of 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  before  they  put 
out  {hoots.  The  roots  lhould  be  planted  in  a  warm 
fituation,  and  in  hard  froft  covered  with  tan  or 
mulch  to  protett  them,  otherwife  they  will  not  live 
abroad  in  this  country  :  where  they  have  been  planted 
againft  a  fouth  wall,  they  have  thriven  and  flowered 
extremely  well,  which  they  feldom  do  in  any  other 
fituation  ;  and  thofe  roots  which  are  planted  in 
pots  rarely  flower,  nor  do  their  ftalks  rife  near  fo 
high  as  thofe  which  are  planted  in  the  full  ground  ; 
fome  ignorant  perfons  call  this  the  Twickenham 
Climber. 

The  fecond  fort  was  brought  from  Carolina,  but  has 
been  flnce  obferved  in  Virginia,  and  fome  other  places 
in  North  America  •,  this  fort  has  woody  {talks,  which 
twill  themfelves  together,  and  alfo  twine  round  any 
trees  that  grow  near,  and  will  rife  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet,  or  more.  The  leaves  are  winged,  and 
in  fhape  fomewhat  like  the  Alh-tree,  but  have  a 
greater  number  of  pinnae.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  are  of 
a  purple  colour  j  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  cylin¬ 
drical  pods,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fcarlet  Kidney- 
bean,  containing  feveral  kidney-fhaped  feeds,  but 
thefe  are  never  perfected  in  England. 

This  climbing  fhrub  is  propagated  in  feveral  nur- 
feries  near  London,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Carolina  Kidney-bean-tree.  It  is  increafed  by  laying 
down  the  young  branches  in  October,  which  will  be 
rooted  well  by  that  time  twelvemonth  (efpecially  if 
they  are  duly  watered  in  dry  weather)  and  may  then 
be  tranfplanted,  either  in  a  nurfery  for  a  year  to  get 
llrength,  or  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain  for 
good,  which  fhould  be  in  a  warm  light  foil  and  a 
fheltered  fituation,  where  they  will  endure  the  cold 
of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well ;  and  if  their  roots 
are  covered  with  ftraw,  Fern,  Peas-haulm,  or  any 
other  light  covering,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their 
being  deftroyed  by  the  frofl:. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  and 
alfo  in  Egypt.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  flender 
twining  ftalks,  which  twift  about  any  neighbouring 
fupport,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
garniflied  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  fixteen 
pair  of  fmall,  oblong,  blunt  lobes,  fet  clofe  together ; 
thefe  have  the  tafte  of  Liquorice,  from  whence  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Weft-Indies  have  given  it  the  name 
of  Wild  Liquorice,  and.  ufe  the  herb  for  the  fame 
purpofe  as  the  Liquorice  in  Europe.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  in  fhort  fpikes  or 
bunches ;  they  are  ot  a  pale  purple  colour,  and  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Kidney-bean  ^  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
fhort  pods,  each  containing  three  or  four  hard  round 
feeds  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  with  a  black  fpot  or  eye  on 
that  fide  which  is  faftened  to  the  pod.  The  feeds  of 
this  plant  are  frequently  ftrung,  and  are  worn  as  or¬ 
naments  by  the  natives  of  thofe  countries,  where  the 
plants  grow  naturally  :  they  are  frequently  brought 
to  England  from  the  Weft-Indies,  and  are  wrought 
into  various  forms,  with  fhells  and  other  hard  feecls. 
This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  upon  a  good  hot- bed  in  the  fpring  ;  but  as  the 
feeds  are  very  hard,  fo  unlefs  they  are  foaked  in  water 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  before  they  are  fown,  they 
frequently  lie  in  the  ground  a  whole  year  before  they 
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vegetate  •,  but  when  foaked,  the  plants  will  appear  ir 
a  fortnight  after  the  feeds  are  fown,  if  they  are  good 
and  the  bed  in  a  proper  temperature  of  heat.  Whe 
the  plants  are  two  inches  high,  they  lhould  be  eacl 
tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  pot,  filled  with  light  earth 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  when 
they  lhould  be  {haded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  takei 
new  root  -,  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in  thi 
fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fam.i 
countries,  always  keeping  them  in  the  bark-ftove,  fo 
they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  any  other  fituation  ir 
England.  This  fort  will  flower  the  fecond  yearfron 
feeds,  and  fometimes  ripens  feeds  here. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this  plant,  on 
with  a  white,  and  the  other  a  yellow  feed,  but  thi 
plants  do  not  differ  from  the  other  in  leaf  or  ftalk 
but  as  thefe  have  not  as  yet  flowered  in  England, 
do  not  know  how  their  flowers  may  differ. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annua 
ftalk,  which  decays  in  the  autumn.  This  rifes  frorr 
two  to  three  feet  high,  with  flender  herbaceous  ftalks 
which  are  garniflied  with  trifoliate  hairy  leaves,  fittinc 
clofe  to  the  ftalks  the  fmall  leaves  or  lobes,  are  0: 
the  oval  fpear-lhape,  ending  in  acute  points.  Thi 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  at  thi 
foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves  •,  the  naked  part  of  the  foot 
ftalk  is  about  two  inches  long,  and  the  fpike  0 
flowers  is  about  the  fame  length,  and  is  recurved  ;  thi 
flowers  are  of  a  Pea-bloflom  kind,  fitting  clofe  toge 
ther.  They  are  fmall,  and  of  a  fine  blue  colour 
coming  out  the  beginning  of  June,  and  are  fome 
times  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  Efigland,  which  ripen  it 
Auguft. 

This  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  and  i 
hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  England.  Ii 
may  be  propagared  by  feeds,  or  parting  of  the  roots 
the  former  is  the  belt  method,  where  good  feeds  car 
be  obtained  :  thefe  may  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  ligh" 
earth  in  the  fpring,  and  if  the  feafon  lhould  prove 
dry,  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water; 
otherwife  they  will  remain  a  long  time  in  the  ground 
before  they  vegetate  :  when  the  plants  come  up,  thej 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  in  the  fummer,  and  ir 
the  autumn  when  their  ftalks  are  decayed,  if  fomt 
rotten  tanners  bark  is  fpread  over  the  furface  of  thi 
ground,  it  will  protedt  the  roots  from  being  injure! 
by  the  froft.  In  the  fpring,  the  roots  lhould  bi 
tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  defiged  to  re- 
main,  which  muft  be  in  a  warm  fheltered  fituation,  bui 
not  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  in  a  light  foil, 
where  they  will  thrive  and  produce  flowers  annually.) 
If  this  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  it  fhoulc 
be  done  in  the  fpring,  before  the  roots  begin  to  {hoot.  | 
which  is  the  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting the  plants;: 
but  thefe  roots  fhould  not  be  parted  oftener  that 
every  third  year,  for  if  they  are  often  removed  the), 
will  not  flower  fo  ftrong. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root  and  a  climbing 
ftalk,  which  rifes  near  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
woolly  trifoliate  leaves :  the  flowers  come  out  in 
lhort  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  art 
fmall,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Ihori 
pods,  which  contain  two  roundifh  feeds  in  each. 
This  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.-j 
It  grows  naturally  in  America,  but  is  too  tender  tc 
live  in  the  open  air  in  England.  This  is  propagated! 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment 
as  the  third  fort. 

GLYCYRRHIZA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  788.  Tourn) 
Inft.  R.  H.  389.  tab.  210.  [fo  called  of 
fweet,  and  pY£«,  Gr.  a  root,  q.  d.  fweet  root:  the 
ancients  called  it  Scythian  Root,  becaufe  the  Scy-, 
thians  firft  brought  it  into  ufe.]  Liquorice  j  in  French, 
Regliffe. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  flower  hath  a  permanent  tubulous  empalement  of  ont 
leaf  ,  divided,  into  two  lips  the  upper  lip  is  cut  ink 
three  parts ,  the  middle  one  being  broad  and  bifid,  thi 
under  lip  is  fingle.  The  flower  hath  four  petals ,  is  ok 
the  butterfly  kind ,  having  a  long  ere  hi  flandard ,  wit l 

oblong  i 
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oblong  wings,  and  a  two-leaved  keel  which  is  acute.  It 
hath  ten  Jlamina ,  nine  joined  and  one  fianding  fingle ;  they 
are  longer  than  the  keel,  and  terminated  by  roundijh  fum- 
mits.  In  the  bottom  is  fituated  a  Jhort  germen,  fupporting 
an  awl-Jhaped  fiyle  the  length  of  the  Jlamina ,  crowned  by 
a  rifing  obtufe  fiigma.  'The  germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oblong ,  or  oval  comprejfed pod  with  one  cell ,  including  two 
or  three  kidney-Jhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  intitled  Diadelphia  De- 
candria,  which  includes  thofe  plants  which  have  ten 
ftamina  joined  in  two  bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

Glycyrrhiza  ( Glabra )  leguminibus  glabris.  Hort. 
Cliff.  490.  Liquorice  with  fnooth  pods.  Glycyrrhiza  fi- 
liquofa,  vel  Germanica.  C.  B.  P.  Common  Liquorice. 

.  Glycyrrhiza  ( Echinata )  leguminibus echinatis.  Prod. 
Leyd.  386.  Liquorice  with  prickly  pods.  Glycyrrhiza 
capite  echinato.  C.  B.  P.  Rough-podded  Liquorice. 

.  Glycyrrhiza  ( Hirfuta )  leguminibus  hirfutis.  Prod. 
Leyd.  386.  Liquorice  with  hairy  pods.  Glycyrrhiza 
Orientalis,  filiquis  hirfutifiimis.  Tourn.  Cor.  EaJlern 
Liquorice  with  hairy  pods. 

The  firft  fort  is  that  which  is  commonly  cultivated  in 
England  for  medicine  •,  the  other  two  kinds  are  pre- 
ferved  in  curious  botanic  gardens  for  variety,  but  their 
roots  are  not  fo  full  of  juice  as  the  firft,  nor  is  the 
juice  fo  fweet  •,  though  the  fecond  fort  feems  to  be 
that  which  Diofcorides  has  defcribed  and  recom¬ 
mended,  but  I  fuppofe  the  goodnefs  of  the  firft  has 
occafioned  its  being  fo  generally  cultivated  in  Europe. 
The  roots  of  thi?  run  very  deep  into  the  ground,  and 
creep  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  efpecially  where  they 
are  permitted  to  {land  long  unremoved  •,  from  thefe 
arife  ftrong  herbaceous  ftalks,  four  or  five  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  four  or 
five  pair  of  oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  the 
leaves  and  ftalks  are  clammy,  and  of  a  dark  green  ; 
the  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks,  ftanding  ered ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  compreffed  pods,  each  con¬ 
taining  two  or  three  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  It  flowers 
the  latter  end  of  July,  but  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in 
England.  ' 

This  plant  delights  in  a  light  fandy  foil,  which  fhould 
be  three  feet  deep  at  leaft,  for  the  goodnefs  of  Li¬ 
quorice  confilts  in  the  length  of  the  roots :  the  greateft 
quantity  of  Liquorice  which  is  propagated  in  England, 
is  about  Pontefrad  in  Yorkfhire,  and  Godalmin  in 
Surry ;  though  of  late  years  there  hath  been  a  great 
deal  cultivated  in  the  gardens  near  London :  the 
ground  in  which  you  intend  to  plant  Liquorice, 
fhould  be  well  dug  and  dunged  the  year  before  you 
plant  it,  that  the  dung  may  be  perfedly  rotted,  and 
mixed  with  the  earth,  otherwife  it  will  be  apt  to  flop 
the  roots  from  running  down  ;  and  before  you  plant  it, 
the  ground  fhould  be  dug  three  fpades  deep,  and  laid 
very  light  •,  when  your  ground  is  thus  well  prepared, 
you  fhould  furnifh  yourfelf  with  frefh  plants  taken 
from  the  fides  or  heads  of  the  old  roots,  obferving 
that  they  have  a  good  bud  or  eye,  otherwife  they  are 
fubjed  to  mifcarry ;  thefe  plants  fhould  be  about  ten 
inches  long,  and  perfectly  found. 

The  befl  feafon  for  planting"  them  is  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  middle  of  March,  which  muff  be  done 
in  the  following  manner,  viz.  Firft:  ftrain  a  line 
crofs  the  ground  in  which  you  would  plant  them, 
then  with  a  long  dibble  made  on  purpofe,  put  in  the 
fhoot,  fo  that  the  whole  plant  may  be  fet  flrait  into 
the  ground,  with  the  head  about  an  inch  under  the 
furface  in  a  ftrait  line,  about  a  foot  afunder,  or  more, 
in  the  rows,  and  two  feet  diftance  row  from  row ;  and 
after  having  finifhed  the  whole  fpot  of  ground,  you 
may  fow  a  thin  crop  of  Onions,  which  being  plants 
that  do  not  root  deep  into  the  ground,  nor  fpread 
much  above,  will  do  the  Liquorice  no  damage  the  firft 
year  for  the  Liquorice  will  not  fhoot  very  high  the 
firft  feafon,  and  the  hoeing  of  the  Onions  will  alfo 
keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds ;  but  in  doing  of 
of  this  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  cut  off  the  top  fhoots 
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the  Liquorice  plants  when  they  appear  above  ground* 
which  would  greatly  injure  them  •,  and  alio  obferve  to 
cut  up  all  the  Onions  which  grow  near  the  heads  of 
the  Liquorice  ;  and  after  your  Onions  are  pulled  up, 
you  fhould  carefully  hoe  and  clean  the  ground  from 
weeds  •,  and  in  Odober,  when  the  fnoots  of  the  Li¬ 
quorice  are  decayed,  you  fhould  fpread  a  little  very 
rotten  dung  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  which 
will  prevent  the  weeds  from  growing  during  the 
winter,  and  the  rain  will  wafh  the  virtue  of  the  dung 
into  the  ground,  which  will  greatly  improve  the 
plants. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  following  you  fhould 
flightly  dig  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  Liquorice, 
burying  the  remaining  part  of  the  dung  •,  but  in  doing 
of  this,  you  fhould  be  very  careful  not  to  cut  the  roots. 
This  ftirring  of  the  ground  will  not  only  preferve  it 
clean  from  weeds  a  long  time,  but  alfo  greatly 
ftrengthen  the  plants. 

The  diftance  which  I  have  allowed  for  planting  thefe 
plants,  will,  I  doubt  not,  by  fome,  be  thought  too 
great;  but  in  anfwer  to  that,  I  would  only  obferve, 
that  as  the  largenefs  of  the  roots  is  the  chief  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  planter,  fo  the  only  method  to  obtain  this, 
is  by  giving  them  room ;  and  befides,  this  will  give 
a  greater  liberty  to  ftir  and  drefs  the  ground,  which 
is  of  great  fervice  to  Liquorice ;  and  if  the  plantation, 
defigned  were  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  bignefs,  I 
would  advife  the  rows  to  be  made  at  leaft  three  feet 
diftant, -whereby  it  will  be  eafy  to  ftir  the  ground  with 
a  breaft  plough,  which  will  greatly  leffen  the  expence 
of  labour. 

Thefe  plants  fhould  remain  three  years  from  the  time 
of  planting,  when  they  will  be  fit  to  take  up  for  ufe, 
which  fhould  not  be  done  until  the  ftalks  are  perfedly 
decayed  ;  for  when  it  is  taken  up  too  foon,  it  is  fub¬ 
jed  to  fhrink  greatly,  and  lofe  of  its  weight. 

The  ground  near  London  being  rich,  increafes  the 
bulk  of  the  root  very  faft ;  but  when  it  is  taken  up, 
it  appears  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  not  near  fo 
fightly  as  that  which  grows  upon  a  fandy  foil  in  an 
open  country. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  Italy, 
and  in  the  Levant ;  the  ftalks  and  leaves  of  this  are 
very  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fhorter  fpikes,  and  the  pods  which  fucceed 
them  are  very  fhort,  broad  at  their  bafe,  ending  in 
acute  points,  and  are  armed  with  fharp  prickles.  This 
flowers  about  the  fame  time  as  the  firft?  and  in  warm 
feafons  will  perfed  feeds  in  England. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  the  royal  garden  at 
Paris,  by  Dr.  Tournefort.  This  hath  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  other  two  fpecies,  but  the  pods  of  it 
are  hairy,  and  longer  than  thofe  of  the  other.  Both, 
thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  firft,  or  from  feeds,  which  may  be  fown  in  the 
fpring  on  a  bed  of  light  earth ;  but  as  neither  of  thefe 
are  ufed,  fo  they  are  feldom  propagated  unlefs  for  the 
fake  of  variety. 

G  N  A  P  FI  A  L I  U  M.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  8 50.  Elichry- 
fum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  452.  tab.  259.  Goldylocks, 
or  Eternal  Flower ;  in  French,  Immortelle. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  flower,  made  up  of  hermaphrodite 
florets  and  female  half florets,  included  in  one  fcaly  empale- 
ment ;  the  hermaphrodite  florets  are  tubulous,  funnel-Jhaped, 
and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the' brim,  which  are  reflexed ; 
thefe  have  five  fhort  hairy  ftamina,  terminated  by  cylin¬ 
drical  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  germen,  fup¬ 
porting  a  fender  fiyle  the  length  of  the  Jlamina,  crowned 
by  a  bifid  fiigma ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  fingle 
feed,  which  in  fome  fpecies  is  crowned  with  a  hairy  down , 
and  in  others  a  feathery  down.  The  female  flowers  which 
are  intermixed  with  thefe  have  no  ftamina,  but  a  germen 
fupporting  a  fender  fiyle,  crowned  by  a  bifid  reflexed  ftig- , 
ma.  Thefe  are  in  fome  fpecies  fruitful,  and  in  others  they 
are  barren.  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent 
and  Jhining. 
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This  mentis  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
which  have  hermaphrodite  and  female  dowers  mcloied 
in  one  common  empalement,  and  are  fruitful. 

The  Species  are,  ,  . 

1.  Gnaphalium  (Stcechas)  fruticofum  folns  lineanbus, 

ramis  virrratis,  corymbo  compofito.  Hort.  Cliff.  4° 1  • 
Goldylocks  with  a  Jhrubby  ftalk  garnijhed  with  very  narrow 
leaves ,  and  a  compound  corymbus of  flowers.  Elichryiurn 
feu  ftoechas  citrina  anguftifolia.  C.  B.  P.  264.  Caji- 
dotty ,  or  narrow-leaved  Golay  locks.  m  . 

2.  Gnaphalium  ( AnguftiJJimum )  foliis  lineanbus,  cau  e 
fruticofo  ramofo,  corymbo  compofito.  Hort.  Glitt. 

4.0 1 .  Goldy locks  with  a  branching  florubby  ftalk,  and  very 
narrow  leaves ,  with  a  compound  corymbus  of  flowers. 
Elichryfum  anguftiffimo  folio.  Tourn.  Intt.  K.  H. 
ac2.  Goldy  locks  with  very  narrow  leaves..  v 

o  Gnaphalium  \Uniflorum)  foliis  alterms,  acute  cien- 
J  tatis,  fubtus  villofis,  peduncuhs  longiflimis  umfloris 
Goldy  locks  with  alternate  leaves  Jharply  indented,  woolly 
on  {heir  under  fide ,  with  very  long  footflalks  fuftaimng 
one  dower.  Elichryfum  fylveftre  latifolium,  flore  par- 
vo  fingulari.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  452.  Broad-leaved  wild 
Goldy  Beks,  with  a  Jingle  [mail  flower.  _ 

4  Gnaphalium  (JLuteo-album)  foliis  femiamplexicaulibus 
enfiformibus,  repandis  obtufis,  utrinque  pubefcenti- 
bus,  floribus  conglomeratis.  Prod.  Leyd.  149.  Goldy- _ 
Jacks  with  fword-Jhaped  leaves  half  embracing  the  ftalks , 
which  are  obtiifie,  reflexed,  woolly  on  bothfiides,  and  flowers 
growing  in  clufters.  Elichryfum  fylveftre  latifolium  ca¬ 
pitulis  conglobatis.  C.  B.  P.  264.  Broad-leaved  wild 
Goldy  locks,  with  heads  growing  in  clufters. 
r,  Gnaphalium  ( Aquaticum )  caule  ramofo  diffufo,  P10- 
ribus  confertis.  Flor.  Lapp.  300'  Goldylocks  with  a 
dif ufied  branching  ftalk,  and  flowers  in  clufters  at  the  top. 
Elichryfum  aquaticum,  ramofum,  minus,  capitulis, 
foliaceis.  Tourn.  Inft.  452.  Lejfter  branching  aquatic 
Goldylocks ,  with  leafy  heads. 

6  Gnaphalium  ( Sylvaticum )  caule  fimpliciffimo,  flo- 
’  ribus  lparffs.  Flor.  Lapp.  298.  Goldylocks  with  a  Jingle 
ftalk,  and  flowers  growing  flatteringly ..  Elichryfum  fpi- 
catum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  453’  Spiked  Goldylocks. 

7.  Gnaphalium  ( Dioicum )  caule  fimpliciffimo  corymbo 
/  fimplici  terminali,  farmentis  procumbentibus.  Hort. 

Cliff.  400.  Goldylocks  with  a  Jingle  ftalk  terminated  by  a 
Jingle  corymbus,  and  trailing  branches.  Elichryfum  mon- 
tanum  flore  rotundiori  candido.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
453.  Mountain  Goldylocks  with  a  rounder  white  flower. 

8.  "gnaphalium  JMontanum )  foliis  radicalibus  cuneifor- 
mibus,  caulinis  acutis  feffilibus,  caule  fimpliciffimo, 
capitulo  terminali  aphyllo,  floribus  oblongis.  Goldy¬ 
locks  with  the  lower  leaves  wedge-Jhaped,  thofe  on  the 
ftalks  acute,  and  fitting  clofe,  a  Jingle  ftalk  without  leaves , 
terminated  by  oblong  flowers.  Elichryfum  montanum 
longiore  folio  &  flore  albo.  Tourn.  Inft.  4531  Moun¬ 
tain  Goldylocks,  with  a  longer  leaf  and  white  flower. 

9.  Gnaphalium  ( Chryfoccmum )  humile,  caule  luffruti- 
cofo,  foliis  linearibus  fubtus  argenteis,  fquamis  caly- 
cinis  longioribus  acuminatis.  Low  Goldylocks  with  a 
florubby  ftalk ,  very  narrow  leaves,  Jilvery  on  their  under 
fide,  and  longer  acute-pointed  feales  to  the  empalement . 
Chamaechryfocoma  praelongis  purpurafcentibufque 
jacaere  capitulis.  Barrel.  Icon.  406.  Dwarf  Goldylocks 
with  longer  andpurplijh  heads  like  Knapweed. 

10.  Gnaphalium  ( Orientale )  fubherbaceum,  foliis  li- 
neari-lanceolatis  lefiilibus,  corymbo  compofito,  pe- 
dunculis  elongatis.  Lin.  Sp.  195.  Herbaceous  Goldy¬ 
locks  with  narrow -  fpear-floaped  leaves,  and  a  compound 
duftcr  of  flowers.  Elichryfum  Orientale.  C.  B.  P.  264. 
Eaflern  Goldylocks,  called  Immortal  Flower. 

11.  Gnaphalium  ( Ignefcens )  fruticofum,  foliis  fublan- 

ceolatis  tomentofis  feffilibus,  corymbis  alternis  con¬ 
globatis,  floribus  globofis.  Prod.  Leyd.  149.  Shrubby 
Goldylocks,  with  fpear-floaped  woolly  leaves  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ftalks ,  and  alternate  clufters  of  globular  flowers.  Eli- 
chryfurn  Germanicum,  calyce  ex  aureo  rutilante. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  452.  German  Goldylocks  having  a 
reddijh  gold-coloured  empalement.  .  ■  • 

12.  Gnaphalium  ( Margaritaceum )  herbaceum  foliis  li- 
ne^ri-lanceolatis  acuminatis,  alternis,  caule  fuperne 
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ramofo  corymbis  faftigiatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  401.  Herba¬ 
ceous  Goldylocks  with  narrow,  fpear-floaped,  pointed  leaves 
placed  alternate,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  branching , 
with  a  comp  a  hi  corymbus  of  flowers.  Elichryfum  Ame- 
ricanum  latifolium.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  II.  453.  Broad¬ 
leaved  American  Goldylocks. 

j.  Gnaphalium  (Fatidum)  herbaceum  foliis  amplexi- 
caulibus,  integerrimis  acutis  fubtus  tomentofis,  caule 
ramofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  40I.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  850.  Her¬ 
baceous  Goldylocks  with  entire  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks, 
woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  a  branching  ftalk. 
Elichryfum  Africanum  foetidiffimum,.  ampliffuno 
folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  454-  Moft  ftihking  African 
Goldylocks  with  a  large  leaf. 

14.  Gnaphalium  (Argent euni)  foliis  ampiexicaulibus  in- 
teo-errimis  ovatis  nervofis  utrinque  tomentofis,  caule 
ramofo.  Hort.  Cliff  402.  Goldylocks  with  entire  acute 
haves  embracing  the  ftalks,  woolly  on  both  fides,  and  a 
branching  ftalk.  Elichryfum  Africanum  feetidiffimum 
ampliffimo  folio  calyce  argenteo.  Tourn.  Inft.  454. 
Moft  ftinking  African  Goldylocks,  with  a  very  large  leaf, 
and,  a  Jilvery  empalement  to  the  flower. 

15.  Gnaphalium  ( Undulatum )  herbaceum  foliis  decur- 
rentibus  lanceolatis  acutis,  undatis,  fubtus  tomentofis, 
caule  ramofo.  Hort.  Cliff  402.  Goldylocks  with  acute 
running  leaves  which  are  waved,  and  woolly  out  their  under 
fide,  and  a  branching  ftalk.  Elichryfum  graveolens 
acutifolium,  caule  alato.  Elorr.  Elth.  120.  Stinking 
Goldylocks,  with  an  acute  leaf  and  winged  ftalk. 

16.  Gnaphalium  ( Cymofnm )  herbaceum  foliis  lanceo¬ 
latis  trinerviis  fupra  glahris  caule  inferne  ramofo  ter-  1 
rrfinali.  Hort.  Cliff  401.  Goldylocks  with  fpear-Jhapd 
leaves,  having  three  veins,  Smooth  on  thei'<  uppo  flue,  arc 
the  under  branches  terminated  with  flowers.  Elichryfum 
Africanum  folio  oblongo,  iubtus  incano,  iupra  viridi, 
flore  luteo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  12 1.  African  Goldylocks  i 
with  an  oblong  leaf,  hoary  on  the  under  fide ,  and  green 
above ,  with  a  yellow  flower. 

17.  Gnaphalium  ( Americanum )  caule  herbaceo  fimpli- 

ciffimo,  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  tomentofis,  floribus 
fpicatis  Lteralibufque.  Goldylocks  with  a  Jingle  herba¬ 
ceous  ftalk,  obtufle ,  fpear-floaped,  woolly  leaves,  and  flowers 
growing  in  fpikes  from  the  Jtdes  of  the  ftalks.  Gnaphaliufn 
adftcechadem  citrinam  accedens.  Sloan.  u.at.  Jam.  125. 
Cudweed  like  golden  CaJJidony.  ' 

18.  Gnaphalium  ( Rutilans )  herbaceum  folus  linean- 
lanceolatis,  caule  inferne  ramofo,  corymbo  compofito  i 
terminali.  Hort.  Cliff  yo  1 .  Herbaceous..  Goldylocks  with 
narrow  fp ear-Jh aped,  leaves,  the  under  part  of  the  ftalk 
branching,  and  a  compound  corymbus  terminating  the 
branches.  Elichryfum  Africanum,  folio  obiongo  an- 1 

v  gufto,  flore  rubello  poftea  aureo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  121. 
African  Goldylocks  with  an  oblong  narrow  leaf  and  a 
reddijh  flower,  which  is  afterwards  yellow.  _  . 

19.  Gnaphalium  ( Sanguineum )  herbaceum,  foliis  de- 
currentibus  lanceolatis  tomentofis  planis  apiculo  nudOj 
terminali.  Amcen.  Acad.  4.  p.  78,  HerbaceousGoldy locks, 
with  fpear-floaped,  woolly H  running  leaves,  terminated  by 
a  naked  point.  Chryfocoma  Syriaca,  flore  atrorubente. 

Breyn.  Cent.  146.  .  v| 

20.  Gnaphalium  ( Fruticofum )  frutefeens  foliis  imerne 
lanceolatis  caulinis  lineari-lanceolatis,  utrinque  tomen-l 
tofis,  corymbo  compofito  terminali.  Shrubby  Goldylocks  • 
with  the  under  leaves  fpear-floaped,  thofe  on  the 
narrow,  fpear-floaped,  woolly  on  both  fides,  and  the  flam  I 
terminated  by  a  corymbus  of  flowers.  Elichryfum  A 
ricanum  frutefeens,  anguftis  &  longioribus  foliis  in-| 
canis.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  109.  Shrubby  African  Goidy-i 
locks,  with  longer  and  narrower  leaves  which  are  .hoary. 

21.  Gnaphalium  ( Odoratijfimum )  foliis  decurrentibusj 
obtufis  inferne  villofis,  corymbis  conglobatis  termi  I 
nalibus.  Goldylocks  with  obtufle  running  leaves ,  hoary  on I 
their  under  fide,  and  a  cluftercd  corymbus  of  flowers  ter  I 
minuting  the  ftalk.  Elichryiurn  foliis  linearibus  decur  I 
rentibus,  fubtus  incanis,  floribus  corymbofis.  Hgl 
Plant,  tab.  131.  fol.  2.  Goldylocks  with  narrow  runnir.'M 
leaves ,  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  and  flowers  growing  ’I 
a  corymbus. 

22.  Gnaphalium  ( B l ant agini folium )  farmentis  procumj 
bentibus  caule  fimpliciffimo,  foliis  radicalibus  ovatil 

maxinui 


) 
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maximis,  farmentis  procumbentibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
;^o.  Goldy locks  with  a  fvmple  Jlalk ,  large  oval  leaves  at 
‘bottom.,  and  trailing  runners.  Gnaphalium  plantaginis 
folio,  Virginianum.  Pluk.  Aim.  171.  Virginia  Goldy - 
locks  with  a  Plantain  leaf. 

Gnaphalium  ( Ohtujifolium )  herbaceum  foliis  lan- 
^ceolatis,  caule  tomentofo  paniculato  terminalibus  glo- 
meratis  conicis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  851.  Goldy  locks  with 
Ppear-Jhaped  leaves ,  a  woolly >  Jtalk ,  terminated  hy  a  conical 
clufter  of  flowers.  Elichryfum  obtufifolium,  capitulis 
argenteis  conglobatis.  Hort.  Elth.  1 30.  Blunt-leaved 
Goldy  locks,  withfilvery  heads  growing  in  clufter  s. 

Gnaphalium  ( Spicatum )  foliis  lanceolatis  decurren- 
tibus  tomentofis,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus  latera- 
libufque.  Goldylocks  with  fpear-Jhaped ,  woolly ,  running 
leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  in  fpikes  at  the  ends  and  fides 
of  the  ftalks.  Elichryfum  caule  alato,  floribus  fpi¬ 
catis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  125.  Goldylocks  with  a  winged 
ftalk  and  fpiked  flowers.  _  .  * 

The  firft  fort  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  about 
three  feet  high,  branching  out  into  long  llender  ftalks  „ 
irregularly  •,  the  lower  branches  are  garnifhed  with  ob- 
tufe  leaves,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  broad  at  the  point,  but  thofe  upon  the 
fiower-ftalks  are  very  narrow,  ending  in  acute  points  •, 
the  whole  plant  is  very  woolly :  the  flowers  terminate 
the  ftalks  in  a  compound  corymbus  ;  their  empale- 
ments  are  of  a  filvery  colour  at  firft,  and  very  neat, 
but  afterward  turn  of  a  yellowifh  fulphur  colour.  If 
thefe  are  gathered  before  the  flowers  are  much  opened, 
the  heads  will  continue  in  beauty  many  years,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  kept  from  the  air  and  duft.  I  he 
plants  begin  to  flower  in  June,  and  there  is  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  flowers  all  the  fummer,  fome  of  which  will 
continue  in  beauty  moft  part  of  the  winter.  This  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  golden  Caffidony  of 
the  fhops,  but  the  fecond  fort  is  ufually  fubftituted  for 
it  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings,  which  may  be 
planted  in  June  or  July,  in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  and 
covered  with  glaffes,  or  fliaded  with  mats,  obferving 
to  refrefh  them  frequently  with  water,  but  it  mu  ft  not 
be  given  in  large  quantities;  thefe  cuttings  will  put  out 
roots  in  fix  or  eight  weeks,  then  they  fhould  be  taken 
up  and  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
placed  in  a  fhady  fituation  till  they  have  taken  new 
root,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  amopen  fituation, 
and  placed  among  other  hardy  exotics,  till  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  Odtober ;  at  which  time  they  fhould 
be  placed  under  a  common  frame,  where  they  may 
be  protected  from  froft,  but  in  mild  weather  they 
fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air.  With  this  ma¬ 
nagement  in  winter,  the  plants  will  be  much  ftronger 
than  thofe  which  are  kept  in  the  green-houfe,  where 
they  generally  draw  too  weak ;  for  this  fort  only  wants 
to  be  fheltered  from  hard  froft,  being  fo  hardy  as  in 
very  mild  winters  to  live  abroad  in  warm  borders 
near  walls,  with  little  fhelter. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  divides 
into  many  flender  branches,  covered  with  a  white 
bark ;  thefe  form  a  thick  bulky  under  fhrub,  and  rife 
near  three  feet,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  leaves, 
hoary  on  their  under  fide,  but  green  on  their  upper, 
placed  without  order  on  every  fide  the  ftalks  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  a  compound  corymbus  at  the 
end  of  the  branches ;  their  heads  are  fmall,  and  are 
of  a  yellow  colour  when  fully  blown  ;  thefe  are  con¬ 
tinued  in  fucceflion  moft  part  of  fummer.  This  grows 
naturally  in  France  and  Germany,  and  is  hardy  enough 
to  live  in  the  open  air  in  England.  It  is  propagated 
by  flips  or  cuttings,  which  may  be  planted  in  a  lhady 
border  during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and  in  the 
autumn  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  This  fhould  have 
a  dry  undunged  foil,  in  which  it  is  rarely  injured  un- 
lefs  in  the  moft  fevere  froft. 

The  third  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Italy  and  Sicily ;  this  hath  an  herbaceous 
ftalk,  which  rifes  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  gar- 
.niftied  with  acute  indented  leaves,  which  are  hoary  on 
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their  under  fide ;  the  flowers  ftand  upon  long  foot- 
ftalks,  which  rife  far  above  the  branches,  each  fuftain- 
ing  one  fmall  whitifh  flower.  Thefe  appear  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  It  is  propagated 
by  leeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  upon  a  bed 
of  light  earth,  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up  in  the  fpring, 
they  fhould  be  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,-  and 
kept  clean  from  weeds;  which  is  all  the  culture  they 
require. 

The  fourth  fort  is  an  annual  plant  with  woolly  leaves, 
which  rife  with  woolly  ftalks  about  eight  inches  high, 
garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves  which  embrace  the  ftalks 
with  their  bafe ;  the  flowers  grow  in  dole  clufters  at 
the  top,  and  from  the  fide  of  their  ftalks,  which  are 
included  in  dry  filvery  empalements. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  this  with  narrower  leaves, 
not  quite  fo  woolly ;  the  ftalks  rife  higher,  and  are 
more  branched  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  clofe  bunches  on 
the  top  of  the  ftalks,  and  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
Both  thefe  forts  will  come  up  better  from  the  fcattered 
feeds,  than  when  they  are  fown  by  art ;  but  if  the 
feeds  are  fown,  it  muft  be  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
otherwife  they  will  not  fucceed.  The  plants  requiie 
no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and 
thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe.  They  flower  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fifth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  many  parts  of  England,  on  places  which  are 
covered  with  water  in  the  winter ;  this  is  a  low 
branching  plant,  with  filvery  leaves  and  dark  heads  of 
flowers,  but  being  of  no  ufe  is  not  cultivated  in  gardens. 
The  fixth  fort  is  alfo  an  annual  plant  with  narrow 
leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide  ;  the  ftalks 
grow  eredl  about  a  foot  high,  and  at  every  joint  is 
produced  a  fhort  fpike  of  white  flowers,  with  dark- 
coloured  empalements.  This  is  found  growing  na¬ 
turally  in  fome  parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  often  ad¬ 
mitted  into  gardens.  If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  the  fpring 
with  greater  certainty  than  if  fown,  and  they  will  re¬ 
quire  little  culture.  Thefe  flower  in  July,  and  the 
plants  decay  foon  after  they  have  ripened  their  feeds. 
The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts 
of  England,  upon  the  tops  of  hills  and  mountains, 
where  the  (hoots  which  are  fent  out  from  every  fide 
of  the  plant  put  out  roots,  whereby  it  is  propagated 
in  great  plenty :  the  leaves  of  this  grow  clofe  to  the 
ground,  they  are  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but  rounded 
at  the  end  where  they  are  broad  •,  they  are  near  an 
inch  long,  and  hoary  on  their  under  fide ;  the  ftalks 
are  fingle,  and  rife  about  four  inches  high,  terminated 
by  a  corymbus  of  flowers  which  is  fingle.  This 
flowers  in  May  and  June. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  purple  and 
the  other  a  variegated  flower,  which  have  rifen  ac¬ 
cidentally  from  feeds,  but  continue  their  difference  in 
the  gardens.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by  offsets, 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  the  autumn,  in  a  fhady 
fituation,  where  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  This  plant  is  called 
Pes  Cati,  or  Catsfoot. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps.  This 
is  a  low  plant,  with  under  leaves  like  the  laft  men¬ 
tioned  ;  the  ftalks  are  fingle,  and  rife  about  fix  inches 
high,  garnifhed  with  very  fmall  acute  leaves,  and 
terminated  by  four  or  five  oblong  flowers,  which  in 
fome  plants  are  white,  and  in  others  of  a  purplifh  co¬ 
lour.  They  appear  about  the  fame  time  as  the  for¬ 
mer  fort,  and  the  plants  may  be  propagated  and  treated 
in  the  fame  manner. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
This  is  a  low  plant  with  a  ligneous  ftalk,  which  fel- 
dom  rifes.  more  than  fix  inches  high,  garnifhed  with 
very  narrow  leaves,  white  on  their  under  fide-;  the 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  each 
Handing  upon  a  feparate  foot-ftalk;  their  empalements 
are  fcaly  and  long,  ending  in  acute  ftiff  points,  and  are 
of  a  purplifh  colour.  This  fort  flowers  in  July,  but 
feldom  perfects  feeds  in  this  country. 

6  G  The 
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The  tenth  fort  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  fir  It 
from  India  to  Portugal,  where  it  has  been  long  pro¬ 
pagated  for  the  beauty  of  its  golden  heads  of  flowers, 
winch,  if  gathered  before  they  are  too  open,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  beauty  feveral  years  •,  fo  that  in  the  winter 
feafon  they  ornament  their  churches  with  thefe  flowers, 
and  many  of  them  are  annually  brought  to  England, 
and  fold  for  ornaments  to  the  ladies.  Thefe  plants 
have  a  fhort  fhrubby  ftalk,  leldom  riflng  more  than 
three  or  four  inches  high,  putting  out  many  heads ; 
the  leaves  are  narrow  and  woolly  on  both  fldes,  and 
come  out  without  o'rder ;  the  flower-ftalks  arile  fiom 
thefe  heads  •,  they  grow  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  are 
garnifhed  all  the  way  with  narrow  hoary  leaves,  and 
terminated  by  a  compound  corymbus  of  bright  yellow 
flowers  with  large  heads.  Thefe  begin  to  flower  in 
May,  and  there  is  a  iucceffion  of  them  molt  part  of 
fummer.  This  is  propagated  by  flipping  off  the  heads 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and  after  (flipping 
off  the  lower  leaves,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  bed 
of  light  earth,  covering  them  with  hand-glaffes,  which 
muff  be  (haded  every  day  when  the  fun  is  warm  ;  and 
the  cuttings  muff  be  fupplied  with  water,  which  (hould 
be  often  repeated,  but  not  in  too  great  quantities  ; 
when  thefe  are  rooted  they  (hould  be  planted  in  pots, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  dire&ed 
for  the  flrft  fort.  Thefe  plants  in  mild  winters  will 
live  abroad  in  a  very  warm ,  border  with  little  fhelter, 
and  the  hardier  they  are  treated,  the  greater  number 
of  flowers  they  will  produce  ;  for  when  they  are  drawn 
weak  in  a  green-houfe,  they  never  flower  fo  ftrong. 
The  eleventh  fort  hath  very  woolly  (talks  and  leaves, 
which  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  tenth ;  the 
(talks  rife  a  foot  high,  fending  out  a  few  fide  branches; 
thefe  are  terminated  by  a  compound  corymbus  of 
flowers,  whofe  heads  are  fmall,  and  of  a  gold  colour, 
changing  a  little  red  as  they  fade.  This  is  propagated 
by  flips  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  laft  mentioned,  but 
the  plants  will  live  in  the  open  air,  if  they  are  planted 
on  a  dry  foil. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
but  has  been  long  in  the  Englifh  gardens.  This  hath 
a  creeping  root,  which  fpreads  far  in  the  ground,  fo 
as  to  become  a  troublefome  weed  very  often,  unlefs 
it  is  kept  within  bounds ;  the  ftalks  of  this  are  woolly, 
rifing  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnilhed  with  long 
leaves  ending  in  acute  points,  which  are  placed  alter¬ 
nate,  and  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  branches  into  two  or  three  diviftons, 
each  being  terminated  by  a  clofe  corymbus  of  flowers, 
with  pretty  large  filvery  empalements,  which,  if  ga¬ 
thered  and  properly  dried,  will  retain  their  beauty  fe¬ 
veral  years.  This  fort  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil 
or  fituation,  and  is  eafily  propagated  by  its  creeping 
roots.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  ftalks 
decay  in  autumn. 

1  he  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  lends 
out  many  oblong  blunt  leaves  near  the  root ;  the  ftalks 
rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves  placed 
alternate,  which  are  broad  at  their  bafe  where  they 
embrace  the  ftalks,  but  end  in  acute  points ;  they  are 
woolly,  and  when  handled,  emit  a  very  rank  odour ; 
the  ftalks  are  terminated  by  a  corymbus  of  flowers,  in 
large  filvery  empalements,  which  will  retain  their 
beauty  feveral  years. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  is  an  annual  plant,  very  like  the 
former  fort,  but  the  leaves  are  of  a  yellowifh  preen 
on  their  upper  fide,  and  woolly  on  their  under ;  the 
ftalks  branch,  and  the  heads  of  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  and  thefe  differences  are  permanent. 
Both  theie  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if 
fown  in  the  autumn  on  a  warm  border,  will  more  cer¬ 
tainly  fucceed,  than  when  they  are  fown  in  thefpring; 
or  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  without  care,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  while 
tney  are  young,  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain :  when  the  plants  have  taken  root,  they 
will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
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weeds.  The)7  flower  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  i 
autumn. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  in  Africa,  and  alfo  in  Norf 
America,  from  both  thefe  countries  i  have  receives 
the  feeds.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  oblong  leave 
at  the  bottom,  which  are  a  little  waved,  and  hoary  o; 
their  under  fide.  The  ftalks  rife  about  a  foot  high 
and  are  garnilhed  with  acute-pointed  leaves;  fron 
their  bafe  runs  a  border  or  wing  along  the  ftalk ;  th 
whole  plant  has  a  difagreeable  odour.  The  flower 
grow  in  a  corymbus  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  they  an 
white,  and  appear  in  July.  The  feeds  ripen  in  thi 
autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plant 
will  come  up  without  care,  as  the  two  former  forts. 
The  fixteenth  fort  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  three  o 
four  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches  from  tin 
lower  part,  garnilhed  with  narrow  (pear- (h aped  leaves 
which  half  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe ;  the) 
are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  are  hoar) 
on  their  under ;  the  ftalks  are  terminated  by  a  com¬ 
pound  corymbus  of  yellow  flowers,  whofe  heads  art 
fmall :  thefe  continue  in  fucceflion  great  part  of  the 
fummer,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 
It  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  any  of  the  fum¬ 
mer  months,  which  may  be  planted  in  a  lhady  border, 
and  duly  watered.  Thefe  will  take  root  in  a  month 
or  five  weeks,  and  may  then  be  taken  up  and  planted 
in  pots,  placing  them  in  a  (hady  fituation  till  they 
have  taken  frefih  root ;  then  they  may  be  removed  tc 
a  (heltered  fituation,  and  placed  with  other  hardy 
green-houie  plants  till  autumn,  when  they  muft  be 
carried  into  the  green-houfe,  where,  during  the  winter 
feafon,  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible 
in  mild  weather,  for  they  only  require  prote&ion  from 
froft,  fo  they  fhould' be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  hardy  green-houfe  plants. 

The  feventeenth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  This  hath  a 
woolly  herbaceous  ftalk,  which  rifes  fix  or  eight  inches 
high,  garnifhed  with  obtufe,  fpear-fhaped,  woolly 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  (hort  fpikes  from 
the  fide,  and  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  of  a 
filvery  colour,  and  appear  in  June  and  July.  The 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to  Icatter, 
the  plants  will  come  up  whthout  care,  and  require  no 
other  culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 
The  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  this  rifes  with  a  (lender  fnrubby  ftalk, 
which  fends  out  many  lateral  branches  below  j  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  leaves,  which  are  hoary 
on  their  under  fide.  The  (lowers  are  produced  in  a 
compound  corymbus  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  at  their  firft  appearance  of  a  pale  red  colour,  but 
afterward  change  to  a  gold  colour;  the  empalements! 
of  this  fort  are  fmall,  and  dry  like  the  other  ipecies  of; 
this  genus.  This  fort  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  fixteenth,  and  the  plants  re¬ 
quire  the  fame  treatment. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt  and  Pa- 
leftine.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  whofe  under  leaves! 
fpread  near  the  ground;  they  are  woolly  cn  their  under  i 
fide  ;  the  ftalks  rife  about  fix  inches  high  ;  the  leaves : 
upon  thefe  are  fpear-fhaped,  ending  in  acute  points ; ! 
the  ftalks  and  leaves  are  woolly,  and  the  ftalk  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  large  corymbus  of  flowers  fitting  very ! 
clofe  ;  thefe  are  of  a  fine  loft  red  colour,  fo  make  a 
pretty  appearance  in  the  month  of  J une,  when  they , 
are  in  beauty.  i 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  offsets  in  the  fame  manner  j 
as  the  feventh  and  eighth  forts,  but  this  doth  not 
produce  them  in  plenty,  fo  is  very  uncommon  in  the  i; 
Englifh  gardens  at  prefent :  it  requires  a  drier  foil  than  i( 
the  feventh,  and  a  warmer  fituation,  but  not  too 
much  expofed  to  the  mid-day  fun,  fo  firouid  be  planted  p 
to  a  fouth-eaft  alpefr. 

1  he  twentieth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  has  been  long  preferved  in  many 
curious  gardens  in  Europe ;  the  ftalk  rifes  three  or 
four  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral-  long  irregular 
branches,  winch  are  terminated  by  a  compound  co.-  ■ 

rymbus: 
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rvmbus  of  flowers.  The  heads  of  this  fort  are  com- 
pofed  of  leaves,  which  are  much  longer  than  thole  of 
any  other  fort  j  the  heads  of  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
fllver  colour.  This  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
Ihould  be  planted  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been 
d hefted  for  the  tenth  fort,  and  the  plants  fhould  all'o 
be  treated  in  the  fame  way. 

The  twenty-firft  fort  was  raifed  from  feeds  in  the 
Chelfea  garden,  which  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  the  lower  leaves  of  this  are  oblong  and  blunt. 
The  Italics  are  Ihrubby,  and  divide  into  many  irregular 
branches,  which  rife  about  three  feet  high ;  thefe  are 
o-arnillied  with  oblong  blunt-pointed  leaves,  hoary  on 
their  under  fide,  but  of  a  dark  green  above ;  from  the 
bafe  of  the  leaves  runs  a  border  along  the  italic,  like 
a  wing,  of  the  fame  confidence  with  the  leaves,  fo  is 
what  the  former  botanifts  termed  a  winged  italic,  but 
Dr.  Linnteus  calls  it  a  running  leaf.  The  italks  are 
terminated  by  a  compound  corymbus  of  flowers,  which 
are  very  clofely  joined  together,  and  are  of  a  bright 
gold  colour,  but  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  change  to 
a  darker  colour  as  they  fade  •,  there  is  a  fuccefiion  of 
thefe  flowers  moit  part  of  the  fummer,  and  the  early 
flowers  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 
Thi  sfort  may  be  propagated  by  flips,  or  cuttings,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  tenth,  and  the  plants  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  directed  for  that.  It 
is  engraven  in  the  1 3 1  ft  plate  of  the  figures  of  plants. 
The  twenty-fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North 
America,  from  whence  the  feeds  have  been  brought 
to  England ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant,  whofe  lower 
eaves  are  large  and  oval ;  from  the  main  ftalk  there 
come  out  runners,  which  take  root  in  the  ground,  and 
lave  young  plants  at  their  extremity.  The  italics  are 
ingle,  and  garnifhed  with  narrower  woolly  leaves, 
ftaced  alternate.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  top 
of  the  italics  in  a  corymbus,  they  are  of  a  white  co- 
our  and  fmall.  They  appear  in  June  and  July,  and 
bmetimes  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  but  the  plants  pro¬ 
pagate  fo  fait  by  offsets,  that  the  feeds  are  little  re¬ 
garded  ;  this  will  thrive  in  the  open  air,  if  planted  in 
a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation. 

The  twenty-third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica-,  it  is  an  annual  plant,  with  woolly  obtufe  leaves. 
The  italics  are  Angle,  and  rife  about  nine  inches  high. 
The  flowers  grow  in  fpikes  from  the  fide  of  the  italics 
they  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  fo  make  no  great 
appearance.  If  the  feeds  of  this  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  plants  will -rife  without  trouble,  and  only 
require  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds.  , 

The  twenty-fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica, 
and  other  of  the  hot  parts  of  America  ;  this  rifes  with 
a  ihrubby  ftalk  about  two  feet  high,  garniihed  with 
leaves  about  the  fize  and  flhape  of  thofe  of  Sage,  but 
woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  much  veined  from 
the  bafe  of  each  leaf  runs  a  border  along  the  ftalk. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  from  the  fide,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  ftalk  ;  thefe  are  long,  and  clofely 
joined  in  the  fpilce.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft, 
but  never  perfects  feeds  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ihould  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed  in  pots,  becaufe  the  plants  do  not  often  rife 
the  fame  year  therefore  when  it  fo  happens,  the  pots 
ihould  be  placed  in  the  ftove  in  winter,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  put  upon  a  frefh  hot-bed  to  bring  up 
the  plants  -,  when  thefe  appear  they  muft  be  planted 
into  pots,  and  kept  conftantly  in  the  hot-bed,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  thrive  in  England. 
NAPHALODES.  See  Micropus. 

NIDI  A. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  funnel-floaped  empalement  of  one  coloured  leaf  , 
with  a  long  tube  divided  into  four  fegments  the  flower 
hath  four  plain  petals  floor  ter  than  the  empalement  infer  ted 
to  it ,  and  eight  briftly  ere  It  flamina ,  terminated  by  Jimple 
fumrnits,  and  an  oval  germen  fupporting  a  fender  fly  le  on  the 
fde  inferted  with  the  flamina ,  crowned  by  a  flinging  flig- 
ma\  the  germen  afterward  becomes  one  oval  oblique-pointed 
feed,  inclofed  in  the  empalement. 

This  gentfs  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  order  of 
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Linnsus’s  eighth  clafs,  intitled  Gclandria  Monogynia, 
the  flower  having  eight  flamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  th-is  genus,  viz. 

1.  Gnidia  (P ini  folia)  foliis  fparfis  lineari-fubulatis,  flo- 
ribus  verticillatis,  aggregatis  terminalibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
512.  Gnidia  with  linear  awl-jhaped  leaves,  and  flowers 
placed  clofely  in  whorls  terminating  the  branches.  Rapun- 
culus  foliis  nervofis  linearibus,  floribus  argenteis  fion 
galeatis.  Burm.  Afr.  112. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia.  It  hath  a 
low  fnrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high, 
fending  out  a  few  fide  branches,  garnifhed  with  narrow, 
oblong,  acute-pointed  leaves,  which  are  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under,  with  a  ftrong 
longitudinal  nerve,  refembling  the  leaves  of  Rofemary : 
the  flowers  come  out  aknoft  in  whorls  from  between 
the  leaves  on  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  Handing 
on  fhort  foot-ftallcs ;  they  have  long  flen.der  tubes,  and 
are  divided  at  the  top  into  four  fegments  which  fpread 
horizontally,  having  eight  very  fhort-  flamina  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  and  an  oval  germen  with  a  fiender 
ftyle  fattened  to  the  fide  of  the  flamina  the  germen 
is  afterward  fucceeded  by  one  oval-pointed  feed. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  white,  and 
the  other  hath  a  blue  flower. 

This  is  ufually  propagated  here  by  cuttings,  which  if 
carefully  planted  during  the  fummer  months,  in  pots 
filled  with  light  earth,  plunged  into  a  very  moderate 
hot-bed,  covering  the  pots  clofely  with  either  bell  or 
hand-glafles  to  exclude  the  air,  being  careful  tofhade 
the  glaffes  daily,  the  cuttings  will  put  out  roots  in  fix 
weeks,  when  they  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  the 
open  air.  In  winter  the  plants  fhould  be  placed  in  a 
dry  airy  glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy  free  air  in 
mild  weather,  but  protected  from  froft  and  damp  air. 

GOMPHRENA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  279.  Amaran- 
thoides.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  654.  tab.  420. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  large  three-leaved  empalement ,  which  is 
coloured  and  permanent.  The  petal  is  erebl,  and  cut  into 
five  parts  at  the  top  it  hath  a  cylindrical  tubulous  em¬ 
palement  the  length  of  the  petal ,  cut  into  five  fmall  parts 
at  the  brim,  which  fpread  open-,  it  hath  five  flamina 
fcarcely  difcernible,  fituated  in  the  brim  of  the  nctiarium, 
terminated  by  fumrnits,  flout  up  in  the  mouth  of  the  nec- 
tarium.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oval-pointed  germen , 
with  two  fmall ftyles ,  crowned  with  fingle  ftigma  the  length 
of  the  flamina.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  one  large 
roundijh  feed,  inclofed  in  a  thin  crufted  capfule  with  one 
cell. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedlimi 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Digynia, 
which  includes  the  plants  whofe  flowers  have  five  fta- 
mina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gomphrena  ( Globofa )  caule  eredlo,  foliis  ovato-lan- 
ceolatis,  capitulis  folitaris,  pedunculis  diphyllis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  86.  Gomphrena  with  an  ere  51  ftalk,  oval  ftp  ear - 
floaped  leaves.  Jingle  heads,  and  foot  folks  having  two 
leaves.  Amaranthoides  Lychnidis  folio,  capitulis  pur- 
pureis.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  654.  Globe  Amaranthus  with 
purple  heads. 

2.  Gomphrena  {S errata)  caule  eredlo,  fpica  interrupt! 
Prod.  Leyd.  419.  Gomphrena  with  an  ere 51  ftalk,  and  an 
interrupted  fpike  of  flowers. 

3.  Gomphrena  ( Perennis )  foliis  lanceolatis,  capitulis  di¬ 
phyllis,  flofeulis  perianthio  proprio  diftincftis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  224.  Gomphrena  with  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  two 
leaves  to  the  heads,  and  each  floret  having  its  proper  em¬ 
palement.  Amaranthoides  perenne,  floribus  ftramineis 
radiatis.  Hort.  Elth.  24.  tab.  20.  Perennial  Globe  Ama¬ 
ranthus  with  radiated  ftr aw -coloured  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  from  whence 
the  feeds  were  brought  to  Europe,  and  the  plants  have 
been  many  years  cultivated  in  all  the  curious  gardens : 
it  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright 
branching  ftalk  about  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  branches 
‘alfo  come  out  oppofite,  and  the  fcot-ftalks  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  long  and  naked,  having  two  fhort 

leaves. 
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leaves,  clofe  under  each  head  of  flowers  arifes  from 
the  forks  of  the  branches.  The  heads  at  their  firft  ap- 
pearance  are  globular,  but  as  they  increafe  in  flze  be¬ 
come  oval  •,  "thefe  are  compofed  of  dry  fcaly  leaves 
or  petals,  placed  imbricatim  like  the  icales  of  fifh  •, 
under  each  of  theie  is  fituated  a  tubulous  flower, 
which  juft  peeps  out  of  the  covering,  but  thefe  are 
not  much  regarded  by  the  generality  of  people ;  for 
the  fcaly  empalement  which  covers  them  is  fo  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  thefe  if  gathered  before  they  are  too  much 
faded,  will  retain  their  beauty  feveral  years.  After 
the  flowers  are  paft,  the  germen,  which  is  fituated  in 
the  bottom  of  each,  becomes  a  large  oval  feed,  m- 
clofed  in  a  chaffy  covering,  which  ripens  late  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  the  plants  decay^  foon  after. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  lort,  one  with  fine 
bright  purple  heads,  the  other  hath  white  or  filvery 
heads,  and  thefe  never  alter  from  feeds,  fo  that  they 
are  permanent  varieties,  though  in  other  refpebts  they 
do  not  differ :  there  is  alfo  one  with  mixed  colours, 
but  whether  this  arofe  accidentally  from  the  feeds  of 
either  of  the  former,  I  cannot  determine,  for  this  va¬ 
riety  continues  from  feeds,  and  the  other  two  I  have 
cultivated  more  than  thirty  years,  and  have  never 
found  either  of  them  vary. 

There  are  alfo  two  varieties  of  thefe  which  grow  na¬ 
turally  in  the  Weft-Indies,  one  with  purple,  and  the 
other  with  white  heads,  which  are  much  fmaller  and 
rounder  than  thofe  before-mentioned.  The  plants 
grow  much  larger,  and  fpread  more  inp  branches,  and 
they  are  later  before  they  flower,  fo  that  in  cold  feafons 
the  feeds  rarely  ripen  in  England ;  thefe  are  called 
Bachelors  Buttons  by  the  inhabitants  of  America,  but 
whether  they  are  fpecifically  different  from  the  others, 
I  cannot  with  certainty  determine. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  much  flenderer  ftalks  than  the 
firft,  which  grow  taller,  and  are  irregular.  The  leaves 
are  fmaller,  but  of  the  fame  lhape.  The  flowers  grow 
in  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  broken, 
or  divided  into  three  or  four  parts  with  fpaces  between 
them.  The  fpikes  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  purple 
colour.  Tire  feeds  of  this  fort  were  fent  me  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houftoun  from  Campeachy. 

The  third  fort  hath  (lender  upright  ftalks,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  Ipear-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite 
they  are  hairy,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  which  alfo 
are  hairy,  and  terminated  by  fmall  heads  of  flowers, 
which  fpread  open  from  each  other,  fo  as  that  the  em¬ 
palement  appear  diftimft  •,  thefe  are  of  a  pale  ftraw  co¬ 
lour,  and  appear  in  July.  The  feeds  fometimes  will 
ripen  in  England,  but  the  plants  will  live  two  or  three 
years,  if  they  are  preferved  in  a  ftove. 

The  tv/o  forts  with  large  heads  of  flowers  which  are 
firft  mentioned,  one  with  purple,  and  the  other  which 
is  filver-coloured,  are  very  ornamental  plants  in  gardens, 
and  are  now  very  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Eng- 
lifli  gardens.  In  Portugal,  and  other  warm  countries, 
they  are  cultivated  to  adorn  their  churches  in  the 
winter  •,  for  it  thefe  are  gathered  when  they  are  fully 
grown,  and  dried  in  the  (hade,  they  will  retain  their 
beauty  a  long  time,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  expofed 
to  the  air  •,  thefe  plants  are  annual,  fo  are  only  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  fbould  be  fown  on  a  good 
hot-bed  the  beginning  of  March  •,  but  if  the  feeds  are 
not  taken  out  of  their  chaffy  covering,  it  will  be  proper 
to  foak  them  in  water  for  twelve  hours  before  they  are 
fown,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  their  growing. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up  half  an  inch  high,  they 
ihould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  frefh  hot-bed,  at  about 
four  inches  diftance,  obferving  to  (hade  them  till  they 
have  taken  root  •,  then  they  Ihould  have  frefh  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth 
of  the  feafon  •,  they  will  alfo  require  to  be  frequently 
refrefhed  with  water.  In  about  a  month’s  time,  if 
the  hot-bed  is  of  a  proper  warmth,  the  plants  will 
have  grown  fo  large,  as  to  nearly  meet,  therefore 
they  will  require  more  room,  otherwife  they  will 
draw  up  weak  ;  then  a  frefh  hot- bed  fhould  be  pre¬ 
pared,  into  which  there  fhould  be  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  three  farthing  pets  plunged,  filled  with  light 
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rich  earth,  and  when  the  bed  is  in  a  proper  tempera¬ 
ture  of  warmth,  the  plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  each  planted 
into  a  feparate  pot,  obferving  to  fhade  them  till  they 
have  taken  new  root,  afterward  they  mull  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotic  plants. 
When  the  plants  have  filled  thefe  pots  with  their  roots, 
they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  their  roots 
on  the  outfide  of  the  ball  of  earth  muft  be  carefully 
pared  off ;  then  they  fhould  be  put  into  pots  a  fiZe 
larger,  and  when  there  is  conveniency  of  a  deep  frame, 
to  plunge  the  pots  into  another  gentle  hot- bed,  it  will 
bring  the  plants  early  to  flower,  and  caufe  them  to 
grow  much  larger  than  thofe  which  are  placed  abroad. 
In  July  the  plants  fhould  be  inured  gradually  to  bear 
the  open  air,  into  which  they  may  be  removed  about 
the  middle  of  that  month,  and  intermixed  with  other 
annual  plants  to  adorn  the  pleafure-garden;  but  it  will 
be  proper  to  keep  a  plant  or  two  of  each  fort  in  fhelter 
for  feeds,  becaufe  w'hen  the  autumn  proves  cold  or 
wet,  thofe  plants  which  are  expofed  abroad,  feldom 
produce  good  feeds. 

GOOSEBERRY.  See  Grossularia. 

GORTERIA. 

The  Characters  are, 

fihe  empalement  of  the  flozver  is  Jiff,  fcaly,  ending  in  brijily 
fpines  *,  the  flower  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  florets  in 
the  difk,  and  female  in  the  rays  or  border  •,  the  hermaphro¬ 
dite  florets  are funnel-floaped,  five-pointed,  having  five Jhort 
ftamina  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits ,  with  a  hairy 
germen  fupporting  a  flender  Jlyle,  crowned  by  a  bifid ftigma-, 
the  germen  afterward  becomes  one  romdtfh  feed,  fur  rounded 
by  fine  hairs.  T he  female  florets  are  tongue-Jhaped ,  have 
no  ftyle  or  ftigma,  and  are  barren. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Poly-1 
gamia  fruftranea,  the  flowers  being  compofed  of  her-, 
maphrodite  florets  in  the  difk  which  are  fruitful,  and 
female  florets  in  the  border,  having  neither  ftyle  or 
ft  igma,  fo  are  barren. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gorteria  ( Ringens )  fcapis  unifioris,  foliis  lanceolads 
pinnatifidis,  caule  depreffo.  Amoen.  Acad.  6.  p.  86. 
Gorteria  with  one  flower  on  each  foot-ftalk ,  fpear-Jhaped , 
wing-pointed  leaves,  and  a  depreffed  ftalk.  Ardlotis  ra- 
mis  decumbentibus,  foliis  lineari-laneeolatis  rigidis 
fubtus  argenteis.  Ed.  prior. 

2.  Gorteria  ( Fruticofa )  foliis  lanceolads  integris  den- 
tato-fpinofis  fubtus  tomentofis,  caule  fruticofo.  Lin. 
Sp.  1284.  Gorteria  with  entire  fpear-floaped  leaves,  wbofe 
indentures  end  in  fpines ,  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  a 
fhrubby  ftalk.  Carthamus  Africanus  frur.efcens,  folio! 
ilicis,  fiore  aureo.  Walth.  Hort.  13.  tab.  7. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  it  is  a  low  fpreading  plant,  v/ith  ligneous  ftalks 
fix  or  eight  inches  long  trailing  on  the  ground,  haying 
two  or  three  fide  branches,  each  terminating  in  a 
clofe  head  of  leaves,  which  are  narrow,  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  filvery  on  their  under,  cut  into  three 
or  fivefegments  at  their  ends.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the: 
flowers  arife  from  the  heads,  and  are  fix  inches  longj 
naked,  fupporting  one  large  Orange-coloured  flower 
at  the  top,  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  florets 
in  the  difk,  which  are  fruitful  •,  but  the  female  halt 
florets  on  the  border  are  tongue-ftiaped,  fpreading 
open,  each  having  a  dark  mark  toward  their  bafe,  with 
a  white  fpot  intermixed.  The  flowers  appear  in  May 
and  June,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  planted 
in  a  fhady  border  during  any  of  the  fummer  months, 
and  the  plants  muft  be  afterward  treated  as  is  directed 
for  Arctotis. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Goou 
Elope.  This  riles  with  a  fhrubby  flender  ftalk  three* 
feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  weak  branches,  garnilhet! 
with  oblong  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches  •,  they* 
are  frnooth  on  their  upper  fide,  woolly  underneath! 
and  indented  on  their  edges,  each  indenture  ending* 
with  a  weak  fpine.  The  flqwers  terminate  the  ftalks] 
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W.n«  leafy  empalements  ending  with  (pines ;  the 
lowers  are  yellow,  and  appear  in  the  rummer  months, 
hut  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

It  S  propagated  by  planting  of  the  fmall  heads  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  in  June  or  July  which  muft  be 
rlofelv  covered  with  either  bell  or  hand-glafles,  or 
rhev  will  not  fucceed,  andffiould  be  carefully  fcreened 
from  the  fun.  When  thefe  ate  well  rooted,  they  ihould 
be  put  each  into  a  fmall  pot,  and  in  winter  Ihould 
be  placed  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe  fecure  from  damps. 

OR  Z.  See  Ulex. 

OSSYPIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  755.  Xylon. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  10 1.  tab.  27.  Cotton. 

The  Characters  are, 

<fbe  flower  has  a  double  empalement ;  the  outer  is  large , 
cf  one  leaf. ,  and  cut  halfway  into  three  fegments  the  in- 
rer  is  cup-fhaped,  of  one  leaf. ,  cut  into  five  obtufe  feg¬ 
ments  at  the  top.  It  hath  five  plain  heart-Jhaped  pet als , 
which  join  at  their  bafie ,  and  fpread  open.  It  hath  a 
«reat  number  of  ftarnina ,  which  are  joined  at  bottom  in 
a  column ,  but  are  loo fe  above,  and  infer  ted  into  the  petals 
thefe  are  terminated  by  kidney -fid  aped  fummits.  It  hath  a 
round  germen,  fuppor ting  four  ftyles,  joined  in  the  column, 
and  are  the  fame  length  of  the  ftarnina,  crowned  by  four 
thick  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh 
capfule,  ending  in  a  point,  having  four  cells,  which  are 
Ailed,  with  oval  feeds,  wrapped  up  in  down. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feChon 
of  Linnaeus’s  fixteenth  clafs,  intitled  Monodelphia 
Polyandria,  which  includes  the  plants  whole  flowers 
have  many  ftarnina,  which  are  joined  together  with 
the  ftyles  in  one  column  or  body. 


The  Species  are,  ...  . 

Gossypium  ( Herbaceum )  foliis  quinquelobis,  caule 
herbaceo  laevi.  Hort.  Upfal.  203.  Cotton  with  leaves 
having  five  lobes,  and  a  fmooth  herbaceous  ftalk.  Gof-t 
fypium.  Camer.  Epit.  203.  The  common  herbaceous 

Cotton.  . 

Gossypium  ( Barbadenfe )  foliis  tnlobis  integemmis 
fubtus  biglandulofis.  Hort.  Upfal.  205.  Cotton-tree 
with  entire  leaves,  having  three  lobes  with  three  glands 
.under  their  fide.  Goflypium  frutefeens  annuum,  folio 
trilobo  Barbadenfe.  Pluk.  Aim.  172.  tab.  188.  Shrub¬ 
by  annual  Barbadoes  Cotton ,  with  leaves  having  three  lobes. 
Gossypium  (. Arboreum )  foliis  palmatis,  loois  lanceo- 
latis,  caule  fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  693.  Cotton 
with  hand-fhaped  leaves,  having  five  fpear-jhaped  lobes, 
and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  Xylon  arboreum,  ftore  flavo. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  1  o  1 .  Tree  Cotton  with  a  yellow  flower. 

.  Gossypium  (fHirfutum)  foliis  tnlobis  &  quinquelobif- 
que  acutis,  caule  ramofo  hirfuto.  Cotton  with  leaves 
having  three  and  five  lobes ,  ending  in  acute  points ,  and 
a  hairy  branching  ftalk.  Xylon  Americanum  praeftan- 
tiflimum,  lemine  virefeente.  Lign.  rourn.  Inft.  R. 
H.  1 01.  Fineft  American  Cotton  with  a  green  feed. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Levant  ^Cotton,  which 
is  cultivated  in  feveral  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  as 
alfo  in  Malta,  Sicily,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  it 
is  fown  in  tilled  ground  in  the  fpnng  or  the  year,  and 
is  ripe  in  about  four  months  after,  when  it  is  cut 
down  in  harveft  as  Corn  is  in  England  •,  the  plants 
always  penfh  loon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe  :  this  plant 
grows  about  two  feet  high,  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk, 
garnilhed  with  fmooth  leaves  divided  into  five  lobes. 
Theftalks  fendout  afewweak  branches  upward,  which 
are  garnilhed  with  leaves  of  the  iame  form  but  Imailer. 
The  flowers  are  produced  near  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  at  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  •,  thefe  have 
two  large  empalements,  the  outer  is  cut  into  three 
parts,  and  the  inner  into  five.  The  petals  of  the 
flower  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  inclining  to  white  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  capiules,  which  open  in 
four  parts,  having  four  cells,  which  are  filled  with 
feeds  wrapped  up  in  down,  which  is  the  Cotton. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  iflands  of  the 
Weft-Indies ;  this  riles  with  a  fhrubby  fmooth  ftalk 
four  or  five  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  fide  branches, 
which  are  garnilhed  with  fmooth  leaves,  divided  into 
three  lobes.  The  flowers- are  produced  toward  the 
end  of  the  branches,  which  are  fhaped  like  thefe  of 
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the  former  fort,  but  are  larger,  and  6f  a  dbcpcf 
yellow  colour.  The  pods  are  larger,  and  the  feeds 
are  black.  ■. 

The  third  fort  hath  a  perennial  fhrubby  ftalk,  which, 
rifes  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  and  divides  into  many 
fmooth  branches,  garnilhed  with  hand-fhaped  leaves,' 
having  four  or  five  lobes.  The  flowers  are  produced 
toward  the  end  of  the  branches  j  thefe  are  larger  than 
thole  of  the  two  former  forts,  and  are  of  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  colour:  The  pods  of  this  fort  are  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  former. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  and  VvTeft~ 
Indies,  from  whence  the  feeds  have  been  brought 
to  Europe ;  this  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  perilhes 
foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of 
three  feet  ormore,  and  fends  outmany  lateral  branches, 
which  extend  to  a  great  diftance,  where  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  room  to  grow-,  thefe  are  hairy,  and  gar- 
niflied  with  leaves,  having  in  feme  three,  and  others 
five  acute-pointed  lobes,  with  Ihort  hairy  down 
on  their  lurface.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
fide,  and  at  the  end  of  the  branches  thefe  are  large, 
of  a  dirty  fulphur  colour,  each  petal  having  a  large 
purple  fpot  at  the  bale,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
pods,  which  open  into  four  cells,  which  are  filled  with 
oblong  green  feeds  wrapped  up  in  a  foft  down.  Where 
the  plants  have  room  to  fpread,  their  branches  will 
produce  four  or  five  pods  of  Cotton  upon  each,  io  that 
from  a  Angle  plant,  thirty  or  more  pods  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  each  of  thefe  are  as  large  as  middling  Ap¬ 
ples,  fo  there  will  be  a  much  greater  produce  from  this 
than  from  any  other  fort,  and  the  ftaple  is  much-finer ; 
therefore  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  inh.fbita  us 
of  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America  to  cultivate  and  im¬ 
prove  this  fort,  fince  it  will  fucceed  in  Carolina,  where 
it  it  has  been  cultivated  for  fame  years  ;  and  might  he 
a  commodity  worthy  of  encouragement  by  the  pub¬ 
lic,  could  they  contrive  a  proper  gin  to  feparate  the 
Cotton  from  the  feeds,  to  which  this  fort  adheres 
much  clofer  than  any  of  the  other  forts,  the  Cotton 
from  this  fhrub  being  preferable  to  any  other  yet  known. 
All  thefe  forts  are  very  tender  plants,  therefore  will 
not  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  but  they  are 
frequently  fown  in  curious  gardens  for  variety:  the  firft 
and  fourth  forts  will  produce  ripe  feeds  in  England,  if 
their  feeds  are  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  upon  a  good 
hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  planted 
each  into  feparate  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark  to  bring  them  forward  and  when  they 
are  grown  too  tall  to  remain  under  the  frames,  re¬ 
moved  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  and  fhifted  into 
larger  pots,  when  their  roots  have  filled  the  other  j 
with  this  management  I  have  had  their  flowers  appear 
in  July,  and  toward  the  end  of  September  the  feeds 
have  been  perfectly  ripe,  and  the  pods  as  large  as 
thofe  produced  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies ;  but  if 
the  plants  are  not  brought  forward  early  in  the 
fpring,  it  will  be  late  in  the  fummer  before  the  flowers 
will  appear,  and  there  will  be  no  hopes  of  the  pods 
coming  to  perfection. 

The  Shrub-cotton  will  rife  from  the  feeds  very  edity* 
if  they  are  fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed  and  v/hen 
they  are  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  and  brought  forward 
in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  for¬ 
mer  forts,  the  plants  will  grow  to  be  five  or  fix  feet 
high  the  fame  fummer;  but  it  is  difficult  to  preferve 
the  plants  through  the  winter,  unlefs  they  are  harden- 
.  ed  gradually  in  Auguft  during  the  continuance  of  the 
warm  weather  for  when  they  are  forced  on  at  that 
time,  they  will  be  fo  tender,  as  to  render  them  inca¬ 
pable  of  refifting  the  leaft  injury.  I  he  plants  of  thisi 
fort  muft  be  placed  in  the  bark-ftove  in  autumn, 
and  kept  in  the  firft  clafs  of  hear,  othefwife  they  will 
not  live  through  the  winter  in  England. 
GRAFTING  is  the  taking  a  fhoot  from  one  tree, 
and  inferring  it  into  another,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
that  both  may  unite  clofely,  and  become  one  tree  5 
this  is  called  by  the  ancient  writers  in  hufbandry  and 
gardening;  incifion,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  inoculate 
incr,  or  budding,  which  they  call  inferere  oculos. 
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The  ufe  of  grafting  is  to  propagate  any  curious 
forts  of  fruits,  fo  as  to  be  certain  of  the  kinds,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  any  other  method  •,  for  as  all  the 
good  fruits  have  been  accidentallyobtained  from  feeds. 
To  the  feeds  of  thefe,  when  fown,  will  many  of  them 
degenerate,  and  produce  fuch  fruit  as  are  not  worth 
cultivating  ;  but  when  (hoots  are  taken  from  iuch 
trees  as  produce  good  fruit,  thefe  will  never  alter 
from  their  kind,  whatever  be  the  flock,  or  tree,  on 
which  they  are  grafted  ;  for  though  the  grafts  receive 
their  nourifhment  from  the  (locks,  yet  their  varieties 
are  never  altered  by  them,  but  continue  to  produce 
the  fame  kind  of  fruit  as  the  tree  from  which  they 
were  taken  *,  the  only  alteration  is,  that  when  the 
(locks  on  which  they  are  grafted  do  not  grow  fo 
fail,  and  afford  a  fufficient  fupply  of  nouriffiment 
to  the  grafts,  they  will  not  make  near  fo  great 
progrefs  as  they  otherwife  would  do,  nor  will  the 
fruit  they  produce  be  fo  fair,  and  fometimes  not  (o 
well  flavoured. 

Thefe  (hoots  are  termed  cions,  or  graffs ;  in  the 
choice  of  thefe  the  following  diredtions  ffiould  be  care¬ 
fully  obferved.  id,  That  they  are  (hoots  of  the  for¬ 
mer  year,  for  when  they  are  older,  they  never  fuc- 
ceedwell.  2dly,  Always  to  take  them  from  healthy 
fruitful  trees,  for  if  the  trees  are  fickly  from  whence 
they  are  taken,  the  grafts  very  often  partake  fo  much 
of  the  diftemper  as  rarely  to  get  the  better  of  it,  at  lead 
for  fome  years ;  and  when  they  are  taken  from  young 
luxuriant  trees,  whofe  veflels  are  generally  large,  they 
will  continue  to  produce  luxuriant  fnoots,  and  are  fel- 
dom  fo  fruitful  as  thofe  which  are  taken  from  fruitful 
trees,  whofe  (hoots  are  more  compadl,  and  thejoints 
clofer  together  •,  at  lead  it  will  be  a  great  number  of 
years  before  the  luxuriant  grafts  begin  to  produce 
fruit,  if  they  are  managed  with  the  greated  (kill. 
3dly,  You  (hould  prefer  thofe  grafts  which  are  taken 
from  the  lateral,  or  horizontal  branches,  to  thofe  from 
the  drong  perpendicular  (hoots,  for  the  reafons  before 
given. 

Thele  grafts,  of  cions,  (hould  be  cut  off  from  the 
trees  before  their  buds  begin,  to  fwell,  which  is  gene-^ 
rally  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  the  feafon  for 
grafting  •,  therefore,  when  they  are  cut  off,  they  (hould 
be  laid  in  the  ground  with  the  cut  downwards,  bury¬ 
ing  them  half  their  length,  and  covering  their  tops 
with  dry  litter,  to  prevent  their  drying  •,  if  a  (mall 
joint  of  the  former  year’s  wood  is  cut  off  with  the 
cion,  it  will  preferve  it  the  better,  and  when  they  are 
grafted,  this  may  be  cut  off ;  for  at  the  fame  time  the 
cions  mud  be  cut  to  a  proper  length  before  they  are 
inferred  in  the  docks ;  but,  till  then,  the  (hoots 
(hould  remain  their  full  length,  as  they  were  tajten 
from  the  tree,  which  will  prefervp  them  better  from 
fhrinking  •,  if  thefe  cions  are  to  be  carried  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  didance,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  their  ends 
into  a  lump  of  clay,  and  to  wrap  them  up  in  mofs, 
which  will  preferve  them  frefh  for  a  month,  or  longer  ; 
but  thele  (hould  be  cut  off  earlier  from  the  trees  than 
thofe  which  are  to  be  grafted  near  the  place  where 
the  trees  are  growing. 

Having  given  directions  for  the  cions  and  grafts, 
v/e  next  come  to  that  of  the  dock,  which  is  a  term 
applied  to  the  trees  intended  for  grafting  ;  thefe  are 
either  fuch  old  trees  as  are  already  growing  in  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain,  whofe  fruit  is  intended 
to  be  changed,  or  young  trees,  which  have  been 
raifed  in  a  nurfery  for  a  fupply  to  the  garden;  in  the 
former  cafe  there  is  no  other  choice,  but  that  of  the 
branches,  which  (hould  be  fuch  as  are  young,  healthy, 
well  fltuated,  and  have  a  (inooth  bark  ;  if  thefe  trees 
are  growing  againft  walls,  or  efpaliers,  it  will  be 
proper  to  graft  fix,  eight,  or  ten  branches,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flze  of  the  trees,  by  which  they  will 
be  much  fooncr  furnilhed  with  branches  again,  than 
when  a  lefs  number  of  cions  are  put  in  ;  but  in 
(landard-trees,  four,  or  at  mod  fix  cions  will  be  dif¬ 
fident. 

In  the  choice  of  young  docks  for  grafting,  you 
ihould  always  prefer  fuch  as  have  been  raifed  from  the 
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feed,  and  that  have  been  once  or  twice  tranfplanted 
Next  to  thefe,  are  thofe  docks  which  have  been  raifed 
from  cuttings,  or  layers,  but  thofe  which  are  fuckers 
from  the  roots  of  other  trees  (hould  always  be  re¬ 
jected,  for  thefe  are  never  fo  well  rooted  as  the  others 
and  condantly  put  out  a  great  number  of  fuckers 
from  their  roots,  whereby  the  borders  and  walks 
of  the  garden  will  be  always  pedered  with  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  dimmer  feafon,  which  is  not  only  unfightly 
but  they  alio  take  off  part  of  the  nouriffiment  from 
the  trees. 

If  thefe  (locks  have  been  allowed  a  proper  didance 
in  the  nurfery  where  they  have  grown,  the  wood  will 
be  better  ripened,  and  more  compact  than  thofe  which 
have  grown  clofe  and  have  been  there  drawn  up  to 
a  greater  height ;  the  wood  of  thefe  will  be  foft,  and 
their  veffels  large,  fo  that  the  cions  grafted  into  them 
will  (hoot  very  drong,  but  they  will  be  lefs  difpofed  to 
produce  fruit  than  the  other ;  and  when  trees  acquire 
an  ill  habit  at  fird,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  reclaim 
them  afterward. 

Having  diredled  the  choice  of  cions  and  docks,  we 
come  next  to  the  operation,  in  order  to  which  you 
mud  be  provided  with  the  following  tools. 

1 .  A  neat  fmall  hand-faw  to  cut  off the  heads  of  large 
docks. 

2.  A  good  drong  knife  with  a  thick  back,  to  make 
clefts  in  the  docks. 

3.  A  (harp  penknife  to  cut  the  grafts. 

4.  A  grafting  chiffel  and  a  fmall  mallet. 

5.  Bafs  drings,  or  woollen  yarn,  to  tie  the  grafts 
with,  and  luch  other  indruments  and  materials  as  you 
ffiould  find  neceffary,  according  to  the  manner  of 
grafting  you  are  to  perform. 

6.  A  quantity  of  clay,  which  ffiould  be  prepared  a 
month  before  it  is  ufed,  and  kept  turned  and  mixed, 
like  mortar  every  other  day,  which  is  to  be  made  af¬ 
ter  the  following  manner : 

Get  a  quantity  of  drong  fat  loam  (in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  trees  intended  to  be  grafted,  then 
take  fome  new  done-horfe  dung,  and  break  it  in 
amongd  the  loam,  and  if  you  cut  a  little  draw,  or 
hay,  very  fmall,  and  mix  amongd  it,  the  loam  will 
hold  together  the  better  ;  and  if  there  be  a  quantity 
of  fait  added,  it  will  prevent  the  clay  from  dividing 
in  dry  weather  ;  thefe  mud  be  well  dirred  together, 
putting  water  to  them  after  the  manner  of  making 
mortar ;  it  ffiould  be  hollowed  like  a  diffi,  and  filled 
with  water,  and  kept  every  other  day  dirred  ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  it  ffiould  not  be  ex- 1 
pofed  to  the  frod,  or  drying  winds,  and  the  oftenerit 
is  dirred  and  wrought  the  better. 

Of  late  years  fome  perfons  have  made  ufe  of  another 
compofition  for  grafting,  which  they  have  found  to 
anfwer  the  intention  of  keeping  out  the  air,  better 
than  the  clay  before  defcribed.  This  is  compofedof 
turpentine,  bees-wax,  and  rofin,  melted  together, 
which,  when  of  a  proper  confidence,  may  be  put  on 
the  dock  round  the  graft,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
clay  is  ufually  applied ;  and  though  it  be  not  above  a  t 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  yet  it  will  keep  out  the  air 
more  effedlually  than  the  clay  ;  and  as  cold  will  harden 
this,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  hurt  by  (roll, 
which  is  very  apt  to  caufe  the  clay  to  cleave,  and  fome-  | 
times  fall  off;  and  when  the  heat  of  dimmer  comeson,  1 
this  mixture  will  melt,  and  fall  off  without  any  trou-  ji 
ble.  In  udng  of  this,  there  ffiould  be  a  tin,  or  cop¬ 
per-pot,  with  conveniency  under  it  to  keep  a  very  . 
gentle  fire  with  fmall-coal,  otherwife  the  cold  will* 
foon  condenfe  the  mixture  ;  but  you  mud  be  careful  ‘ 
not  to  apply  it  too  hot,  led  you  injure  the  graft.  A 
perfon  who  is  a  little  accudomed  to  this  compofition,.  / 
will  apply  it  very  fad,  and  it  is  much  eafier  for,  him  . 
than  clay,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  ffiould  prove  cold.  < 
There  are  feveral  ways  of  grafting,  the  principal  of  B 
which  are  four ; 

1.  Grafting  in  the  rind,  called  alfo  (houlder-graft-  ^ 
ing,  which  is  only  proper  for  large  trees ;  this  is  f 
called  crown-grafting,  becaufe  the  grafts  are  let  in  $ 
form  of  a  circle,  or  crown,  and  is  generally  per-  v 
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formed  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April. 

2.  Cleft-grafting,  which  is  alfo  called  flock,  or  flit- 
grafting*,  this  is  proper  for  trees  or  flocks  of  a  leffer 
lize,  from  an  inch,  to  two  inches  or  more  diameter ; 
this  grafting  is  to  be  performed  in  the  months  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  and  March,  andfupplies  the  failure  of  the  efcut- 
cheoffway,  which  is pradtifed  in  June,  July,  and  Augufl. 

3.  Whip-grafting,  which  is  alfo  called  tongue-graft- 
in°"  *,  this  is  proper  for  fmall  flocks  of  an  inch,  half 
an  inch,  or  lefs,  diameter  *,  this  is  the  mofl  effectual 
way  of  any,  and  which  is  mbfl  in  ufe. 

4.  Grafting  by  approach,  or  abladlation ;  this  is 
to  be  performed  when  the  flock  you  would  graft  on, 
and  the  tree  from  which  you  take  your  graft,  Hand 
fo  near  together,  that  they  may  be  joined  ;  this  is 
to  be  performed  in  the  month  of  April,  and  is  alfo 
called  inarching,  .and  is  chiefly  ufed  for  Jafmines, 
Oranges,  and  other  tender  exotic  trees. 

We  come  next  to  the  manner  of  performing  the  fe- 
veral  ways  of  grafting. 

The  firfl  method,  which  is  termed  rind,  or  fhoulder- 
grafting,  is  feldom  praflifed  but  on  large  trees, 
where  either  the  head,  or  the  large  branches,  are  cut 
off  horizontally,  and  two  or  four  cions  put  in,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  lize  of  the  branch,  or  flem  *,  in  doing  of 
this,  the  cions  are  cut  flat  on  one  fide,  with  a  fhoul- 
der  to  reft  upon  the  crown  of  the  flock  ;  then  the 
rind  of  the  flock  muft  be  railed  up,  to  admit  the  cion 
between  the  wood  and  the  bark  of  the  flock,  which 
muft  be  inferted  about  two  inches,  fo  as  the  fhoulder 
of  the  cion  may  meet,  and  clofely  join  the  crown  of 
the  flock  •,  and  after  the  number  of  cions  are  inferted, 
the  whole  crown  of  the  flock  fhould  be  well  clayed 
over,  leaving  two  eyes  of  the  cions  uncovered  there¬ 
with,  which  will  be  fuflicient  for  fhooting  ;  this  me¬ 
thod  of  grafting,  was  much  more  in  practice  formerly 
than  atprefent ;  the  difcontinuance  of  it  was  occafion- 
ed  by  the  ill  fuccefs  it  was  attended  with  ;  for  as 
thefe  cions  were  placed  between  the  rind  of  the  ftock 
and  the  wood,  fo  they  are  frequently  blown  out  by 
ftrong  winds,  after  they  had  made  large  lhoots, 
which  has  fometimes  happened  after  five  or  fix  years 
growth*,  fo  that  whenever  this  method  is  prafiifed, 
there  fhould  be  fome  flakes  faftened  to  fupport  the 
cions,  until  they  have  almoft  covered  the  ftock. 

The  next  method  is  termed  cleft,  or  flock-graft¬ 
ing  i  this  is  pradtifed  upon  flocks,  or  trees,  of  a 
fmaller  fize,  and  may  he  ufed  with  fuccefs,  where  the 
rind  of  the  ftock  is  not  too  thick,  whereby  the  inner 
bark  of  the  cion  will  be  prevented  joining  to  that  of 
the  ftock  *,  this  may  be  performed  on  flocks,  or 
branches,  which  are  more  than  one  inch  diameter ;  in 
the  doing  of  this,  the  head  of  the  ftock,  or  branch, 
muft  be  cut  off  with  a  Hope,  and  a  flit  made  the  con¬ 
trary  v/ay,  in  the  top  of  the  flope,  deep  enough  to 
receive  the  cion,  which  fhould  be  cut  Hoping  like  a 
wedge,  fo  as  to  fit  the  flit  made  in  the  ftock,  being 
careful  to  leave  that  fide  of  the  wedge,  which  is  to  be 
placed  outward,  much  thicker  than  the  other  j  and  in 
putting  the  cion  into  the  flit  of  the  ftock,  there  muft 
be  great  care  taken  to  join  the  rind  of  the  cion  to 
that  of  the  flock  *,  for  if  thefe  do„  not  unite,  the  grafts 
will  not  fucceed  :  when  this  method  of  grafting  is 
ufed  to  flocks  which  are  not  ftrong,  it  will  be  proper 
to  make  a  ligature  of  bafs,  to  prevent  the  flit  of  the 
ftock  from  opening  *,  then  the  whole  fhould  be  clayed 
over,  to  prevent  the  air  from  penetrating  the  flit,  fo 
as  to  deftroy  the  grafts,  only  leaving  two  eyes  of  the 
cions  above  the  clay  for  fhooting. 

The  third  method  is  termed  whip,  or  tongue-graft- 
ing,  which  is  the  mofl  commonly  pradtifed  of  any  by 
the  nurferymen  near  London,  efpecially  for  imall 
flocks,  becaufe  the  cions  much  fooner  cover  the  flocks 
in  this  method  than  in  any  other. 

This  is  performed  by  cutting  off  the  head  of  the 
flocks  (loping  •,  then  there  muft  be  a  notch  made  in 
the  flope  toward  the  upper  part  downward,  a  little 
more  than  half  an  inch  deep,  to  receive  the  cion,  which 
mull  be  cut  with  a  flope  upward,  and  a  flit  made  in 
this  flope  like  a  tongue,  which  tongue  muft  be  in- 
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fertecl  into  the  flit  made  in  the  flope  of  the  ftock,  aHct 
the  cion  muft  be  placed  on  one  fide  of  die  ftock,  fii 
as  that  the  two  rinds  of  both  cion  arid  ftock  may  be 
equal,  and  join  together  exadlly  ;  then  there  fhould  be 
a  ligature  of  bafs  to  fallen  the  cion,  fo  as  that  it  may- 
not  be  eafily  difplaced,  and  afterward  clay  it  over,  as 
in  the  former  methods. 

The  fourth  fort  of  grafting  is  termed  inS.rcfiing- 
grafting  by  approach,  of  abladlation.  This  is  only 
to  be  performed  when  the  flocks,  which  are  defigned 
to  be  grafted,  and  the  tree  from  which  the  graft  is 
to  be  taken,  ftand  fo  near  together,  or  may  be  brought 
fo  near  together,  as  that  their  branches  may  be  united  ; 
this  method  of  grafting  is  commonly  praftifed  on  ten¬ 
der  exotic  plants,  and  fome  other  forts  which  do  not 
fucceed  in  any  of  the  other  methods. 

In  performing  this  operation,  a  part  of  the  flock; 
or  branch,  muft  be  flit  off  about  two  inches  in  length, 
obferving  always  to  make  choice  of  a  fimooth  part  of 
the  ftock  ;  then  a  fmall  notch  fhould  be  made  in  this 
flit  of  the  ftock  downward,  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
been  directed  for  whip-grafting ;  then  the  branch  of 
the  tree  defigned  to  be  inarched,  fhould  have  a  part 
flit  off  in  like  manner  as  the  ftock,  and  a  flit  made 
upward  in  this;  fo  as  to  leave  a  tongue*,  which  tongue 
fhould  be  inferted  into  the  flit  of  the  ftock;  obferving 
to  join  their  rinds  equally,  that  they  may  unite  well 
together ;  then  make  a  ligature  of  bafs,  to  keep  them 
exadlly  in  their  fituation,  and  afterward  clay  this  part 
of  the  ftock  over  well,  to  keep  out  the  air ;  in  this 
method  of  grafting,  the  cion  is  not  leparated  from 
the  tree,  until  it  is  firmly  united  with  the  ftock,  nor 
is  the  head  of  the  ftock,  or  branch,  which  is  grafted; 
cut  off  till  this  time,  and  only  half  the  wrood  pared 
off  with  a  flope,  about  three  inches  in  length,  and 
the  fame  of  the  cion,  or  graft. 

This  method  of  grafting  is  not  performed  fo  early  in 
the  feafon  as  thole  of  the  other,  it  being  done  in 
the  month  of  April,  when  the  fap  is  flowing,  at  which 
time  the  cion  and  ftock  v/ill  join  together,  and  unite 
much  fooner  than  at  any  other  feafon. 

The  Walnut,  Fig;  and  Mulberry,  will  take  by  this 
method  of  grafting,  but  neither  of  thefe  will  fucceed 
in  any  of  the  other  methods ;  there  are  alfo  feveral 
forts  of  Evergreens,  which  may  be  propagated  by  this 
method  of  grafting  ;  but  all  the  trees  which  are  graft¬ 
ed  in  this  way  are  weaker,  and  never  grow  to  the  fize 
of  thofe  which  are  grafted  in  the  other  methods 5 
therefore  this  is  rarely  pradlifed,  but  on  fuch  forts 
of  trees  as  will  not  take  by  the  other  methods. 

The  next  thing  which  is  neceffary  to  be  known*  by 
thofe  who  would  practife  this  art,  is,  what  trees  will 
take  and  thrive  by  being  grafted  upon  each  other ;  and 
here  there  have  been  no  fure  directions  given  by  any  of 
the  writers  on  this  fubject,  for  there  will  be  found 
great  miftakes  in  all  their  books,  in  relation  to  this, 
matter  *,  but  as  it  would  fwell  this  article  too  great,  if 
all  the  forts  of  trees  were  to  be  here  enumerated,  which 
will  take  uponeach other  by  grafting,  I  (hall  only  men¬ 
tion  fuch  general  directions,  as,  if  attended  to,  will  be 
fufficient  to  inftrud't  perfons,  fo  as  they  may  fucceed. 
All  fuch  trees  as  are  of  the  fame  genus,  i.  e.  which 
will  agree  in  their  flower  and  fruit,  will  take  upon 
each  other  :  for  inftance,  all  the  Nut-bearing  trees  may 
be  fafely  grafted  on  each  other,  as  may  all  the  Plumb¬ 
bearing  trees,  under  which  head  I  reckon  not  only 
the  feveral  forts  of  Plumbs,  but  alfo  the  Almond; 
Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  &c.  which  agree  exactly 
in  their  general  characters,  by  which  they  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  all  other  trees  ;-but  as  many  of  thefe 
are  very  l'ubject  to  emit  large  quantities  of  gum  from 
the  parts  of  the  trees  as  are  deeply  cut  and  wounded* 
fo  the  tender  trees  of  this  kind,  viz.  Peaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarines,  which  are  moft  iubject  to  this,  it  is  found  to 
be  the  fureft  method  to  bud  or  inoculate  thefe  forts  of 
fruits,  for  which  fee  Inoculation. 

Then  all  fuch  trees  as  bear  cones  will  do  well  upon 
each  other,  though  they  may  differ  in  one  being  ever¬ 
green,  and  the  other  fhedding  its  leaves  in  winter ;  as 
is  obiervbale  in  the  Cedar  of  Libanus,  and  the  Larch- 
tree,  which  are  found  to  fucceed  upon  each.other  very 

well  *, 
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V/ell  •,  but  thefe  mult  be  grafted  by  approver.,- for  tney 
abound  with  a  great  quantity  of  rehn  which  is  apt  to 
evaporate  from  the  graft,  if  ieparated  from  the  tree 
before  it  is  joined  with  the  flock,  whereby  they  are 
Often  deft  toyed;  as  alfo  the  Laurel  on  the  Cherry,  01 
the  Cherry  on  the  Laurel.  All  the  mall-bearing  tiees 
will  alfo  take  upon  each  other,  and  thofe  which  have 
a  tender  foft  wood  will  do  well  if  grafted  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way  ;  but  thofe  that  are  of  a  more  firm  contex¬ 
ture,  and  are  flow  growers,  fhould  be  grafted  by  ap- 

Bvftriaiy  obferving  this  rule,  we  fliall  feldom  mif- 
carry  provided  the  operation  be  rightly  performed, 
and  at  a  proper  feafon,  unlefs  the  weather  fhould  prove 
very  bad,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  whereby  whole 
quarters  of  fruit-trees  mifearry  ;  and  it  is  by  this  me¬ 
thod  that  many  kinds  of  exotic  trees  are  not  only 
propagated,  but  alfo  rendered  hardy  enough  to  en¬ 
dure  the  cold  of  our  climate  in  the  open  air  ;  for, 
beino-  arafted  upon  flocks  of  the  fame  fort  which  are 
hardy  ‘'the  grafts  are  rendered  more  capable  to  endure 
the  cold,  al  hath  been  experienced  by  moft  of  our 
valuable  fruits  now  in  England,  which  were  formerly 
tranfplanted  here  from  more  ioutherly  climates,  and 
were  at  firft  too  impatient  of  our  cold  to  iucceed 
well  abroad;  but  have  been*,  by  budding  or  grafting 
upon  more  hardy  trees,  rendered  capable  of  refilling 
our  fevereft  cold. 

And  thefe  different  graftings  feem  to  have  been  greatly 
inufe  among  the  ancients,  though  they  were  certainly 
miftaken  in  the  feveral  forts  of  fruits  which  they 
mention  to  have  fucceeded  upon  each  other  ;  as  the 
Fig  upon  the  Mulberry,  the  Plumb  upon  the  Cheft- 
nut,  with  many  others  of  the  like  kind  ;  moil  of  which 
I  have  already  tried,  and  find  they  will  not  fucceed  ; 
therefore  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  head  by  the 
ancients,  is  not  founded  on  experience  ;  or  at  leaft 
they  did  not  mean  the  fame  plants,  which  at  prefent 
are'  called  by  thofe  names ;  though  I  cannot  help 
thinking  we  are  apt  to  pay  too  much  deference  to  the 
Writings  of  the  ancients,  in  fuppofing  them  feldom  to 
be  nuitaken,  or  to  affert  a  falfhood ;  whereas,  if  their 
works  are  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found,  that 
they  have  often  copied  from  each  other’s  writings,^ 
without  making  experiments  to  prove  the  truth  of 
their  affertions  :  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  ranging 
of  plants  before  Caefalpinus’s  time  (which  is  about 
1 70  years  fince)  was,  by  their  outward  .  appearance, 
or  from  the  luppofed  virtues  of  them,  which  me¬ 
thod  is  now  juftly  exploded;  and  it  hath  been  ob- 
ferved,  from  many  repeated  trials,  that  however 
plants  rnay  refemble  each  other  in  the  fhape  and  make 
of  their  leaves,  manner  of  fhooting,  &c.  unlefs  they 
agree  in  their  fruit,  and  their  other  diftinlhve  cha¬ 
racters,  they  will  not  grow  upon  each  other,  though 
performed  with  ever  fo  much  art. 

GRAMEN.  Tourn.  Inft. R.  H.  516.  tab.  297.  Raii 
Meth.  Plant.  171.  Grafs;  in  French,  Chien-dent. 

To  enumerate  ail  the  fpecies  of  Grafs  which  are  found 
growing  naturally  in  England,  would  fwell  this  arti¬ 
cle  greatly  beyond  the  defign  of  the  work  ;  therefore 
I  fhail  only  take  notice  of  a  few  fpecies,  which  are  ei¬ 
ther  ufed  in  medicine,  or  cultivated  for  fodder  ;  for 
there  is  icarce  a  pafture  in  this  country,  where  at 
leaft  twenty  different  fpecies  are  not  to  be  found  in¬ 
termixed,  and  in  moft  of  them  more  than  twice  that 
number.  Thefe  were,  by  the  former  writers  cn  bo¬ 
tany,  all  included  under  the  common  denomination  of 
Gramen,  but  were  divided  into  different  feltions. 
Mr.  Ray  has  ranged  them  in  the  following  order, 
Gramen  Triticum,  i.  e.  Wheat-grafs.  Gramen  Seca- 
linum,  i.  e.  Rye-grafs.  Gramen  Loliaceum,  i.  e.  Dar- 
nel-grafs.  Gramen  Paniceum,  i.  e.  Panic-grafs.  Gra- 
-men  Phalaroides,  i.  e.  Canary-grals.  Gramen  Alope 
curoides,  i.  e.  Fox-tail-grafs.  Gramen  Typhinum, 

i.e.  Cat’s-tail-grafs.  Gramen  Echinatum,  i.  e.  Hedge- 
hog-grafs.  Gramen  Criftatum,  i.  e.  Crefled-grafs. 
Gramen  Avcnacium,  i.  e.  Oat-grafs.  Gramen  Dac- 
tylon,  i.  e.  Cock’s-foot-grafs.  Gramen  Arundina 
ceum,  i.  e.  Reed-grals.  Gramen  Milleacem,  i.  e. 
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Millet-grafs.  And  under  each  of  thefe  feclions  there 
are  many  fpecies.  And  there  are  many  others,  which, 
by  older  writers,  were  included  under  this  general 
title,  fome  of  which  have  no  relation  to  this  dais ; 
but  there  are  others  which  are  near  nearly  allied  to  it, 
as  the  Cyperus  and  Cyprefs  Grades,  &c.  Thefe  Dr.- 
Linnaeus  has  divided  into  genera  ;  but  by  this  method 
of  claffing  them,  he  has  ieparated  them  to  a  great 
diftance  from  each  other  ;  for  all  thofe  whole  flowers 
have  three  ftamina,  are  ranged  in  his  third  clafs ;  and 
others  which  have  male  and  female  flowers,  are  re¬ 
moved  to  his  twenty-firft  clafs.  However,-  it  would 
have  been  much  better  to  have  kept  them  together,  as 
Dr.  Van  Royen  has  done  in  the  Prodromus  of  the 
Leyden  garden,  under  one  general  title  to  the  clafs 
of  Graminea. 

As  the  feveral  genera  under  which  the  different  fpe¬ 
cies  of  Grafs  are  ranged,  have  different  characters  by 
which  they  are  diftinguifhed,  fo  it  would  be  to  little 
purpofe  to  give  them  ail  in  this  work ;  and  as  there 
are  no  general  charalteriftics  by  which  the  whole  clafs 
can  be  known,  fo  I  fhail  not  trouble  the  reader  with 
any  of  them  here,  but  proceed  to  enumerate  a  few  of 
the  fpecies. 

1.  Gramen  fpica  triticea  repens  vulgare,  caninum 
cl  ilium.  Raii  Syn.  2.  p.  247.  Common  creeping  Grafs 
with  a  fpike  like  Wheat ,  called  Dog-grofs.  Triti¬ 
cum  calycibus  iublatis  trifloris  acuminatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  Wheat  with  an  awl-Jhaped  pointed  empalement 
including  three  flowers ,  commonly  called  Couch,  Coucb-grafs, 
or  Cuick-grafs. 

2.  Gramen  loliaceum,  anguftiore  folio  &  fpica.  C. 

B.  P.  Darnel-grafs ,  with  a  narrower  leaf  and  fpike. 
Lolium  fpica  mutica.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  83.  Darnel  with 
a  chaffy  fpike ,  commonly  codied  Ray ,  or  Rye-grafs. 

3.  Gramen  pratenfe,  paniculatum  majus  anguftiore 
folio.  C.  B.  P.  2.  Meadow-grafs  with  larger  panicles  ad 
a  narrower  leaf.  Poa  panicula  diffusa,  fpiculis  qua- 
drifioris  pubefeentibus,  culmo  erelto  tereti.  Flor. 
Suec.  77.  Poa  with  a  diffufed panicle,  the  ft nailer  fpikes 
having  four  hairy  flowers,  and  a  taper  erebl  firaw. 

4.  Gramen  pratenfe,  paniculatum  majus,  latiore  folio. 

C.  B.  P.  2.  Meadow-grafs  with  a  larger  panicle  ad 
broader  leaf.  Poa  panicula  diffufa  fpiculis  trifloris  gla- 
bris,  culmo  erelto  tereti.  Flor.  Suec.  76.  Poa  with  a 
diffufed  panicle,  t [mall  fpikes  with  three  flowers,  and  an  up-' 
right  firaw. 

5.  Gramen  avenacium  pratenfe  elatius  panicula  flave- 
feente,  locuftis  parvis.  Raii  Syn.  407.  ’Taller  Mea¬ 
dow  Oat-grafs,  with  ayellowifh  panicle  and  frna.ll  hup. 
A  vena  panicula  laxa,  calycibus  trifloris  brevibus, 
fiofeulis  omnibus  ariftatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  66.  Oat-grafs 
with  a  loofe  panicle ,  three  flowers  in  each  empakment, 
which  is  port ,  and  all  the  flowers  having  awns. 

6.  Gramen  fecalinum.  Ger.  Emac.  lib.  i.eap.  22.  n.  4- 
T all  Meadow  Rye  -grafs. 

7.  Gramen  tremulum  maximum.  C.  B.  P.  2.  Creator 

ffuaking-grafs,  or  Cowcguakes,  Briza  fpiculis  cordatu, 
fiofeulis  feptendecim.  Hort.  Cliff.  23.  Briza  with 
h ear t-flj aped  little  fpikes,  and  feventeen  flowers  in  each. 
The  firft  fort  of  Grafs  is  that  which  is  di relied  to  be 
ufed  in  medicine  ;  the  roots  of  this  are  chiefly  ufeft 
and  are  accounted  aperitive  and  diuretic,  opening  ob 
ft  tuitions  of  the  reins  and  bladder,  provoking  urine 
and  are  of  fervice  againft  the  gravel  and  ftone.  The 
juice  of  the  leaves  and  italics  was  greatly  efteemed  b) 
Dr.  Boerhaave,  who  generally  preferibed  this  in  al 
cafes  where  he  luppofed  there  were  any  obftruction 
in  the  bile  conduit.  _  _  ■  . 

This  hath  a  creeping  root,  which  fpreads  far 
ground,  and  is  a  very  troublefome  weed  in  garner, 
and  arable  land  ;  for  every  fmall  piece  of  the  roc 
will  grow  and  multiply  exceedingly,  fo  it  is  very  cLI 
ficult  to  extirpate  where  it  once  gets  poffeflion :  1 
gardens,  the  common  method  of  deftroying  it  is,  t 

,  fork  out  the  roots  as  often  as  the  blades  appear  abov. 
ground  ;  where  this  is  two  or  three  times  c<.re  u. 
repeated,  it  may  be  totally  rooted  out ;  but  when  t 
furface  of  the  ground  is  very  full  of  the  roots  of  ti. 
Grafs,  the  fhorteft  way  of  deftroying  it,  is  to  treixl 
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the  ground  two  fpits  and  a  (hovelling  deep,  turriing 
all  the  couch  into  the  bottom,  where  it  will  rot,  and 
never  (hoot  up  ;  but  this  can  only  be  pradifed,  where 
there  is  a  fufficient  depth  of  foil  •,  for  in  (hallow  ground 
the  roots  cannot  be  buried  fo  deep,  as  to  he  below 
the  depth  to  which  they  naturally  fhoot. 

Where  the  roots  of  this  Grafs  get  poffeffion  in  ara¬ 
ble  fields,  it  is  very  difficult  to  root  out  again  •,  the 
tifual  method  is  by  laying  the  land  fallow  in  fummer, 
and  frequently  harrowing  it  well  over  to  draw  out  the 
roots :  where  this  is  carefully  pradifed,  the  ground 
may  be  fo  well  cleaned  in  one  fummer,  as  that  the 
roots  cannot  much  injure  the  crop  which  may  be  fown 
upon  it  j  but  fuch  land  ffiould  be  cropped  with  Beans, 
Peas,  or  fuch  things  as  require  the  horfe-hoeing  cul¬ 
ture  •  for  where  the  land  can  be  frequently  flirred  and 
harrowed  afterward,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  in 
cleaning  it  from  the  roots  of  this  Grafs  and  other  bad 
weeds. °The  blade  of  this  Grafs  is  fo  rough,  that  cat¬ 
tle  will  not  feed  upon  it. 

■  The  fecond  fort  is  frequently  cultivated,  efpecially 
inftroncr  cold  land,  upon  which  tms  Giafs  will  luc- 
ceed  better  than  any  other  fpecies,  and  is  an  earlier 
feed  in  the  fpring  •,  but  this  is  a  very  coarfe  Grafs, 
and  unlefs  it  is  cut  very  early  for  hay,  it  becomes  hard 
and  wiery  in  the  ftalks,  fo  that  few  cattle  care  to  eat 
it  •,  for  this  fpecies  has  but  few  leaves,  running  alljo 
(talk,  fo  is  ufually  called  Bents,  and  in  feme  counties 
Bennet ;  when  this  grafs  is  fed,  it  will  be  proper  to 
mow  off  the  Bents  in  the  beginning  of  June  other- 
wife  they  will  dry  upon  the  ground,  and  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  ftubbie  field  all  the  latter  part  of  fum¬ 
mer  •,  fo  that  it  wiil  not  only  be  very  difagreeable  to 
the  fio-ht,  but  alfo  be  troublefome  to  the  cattle  that 
feed  on  it,  by  tickling  their  noftrils  •,  fo  that  the 
want  of  better  pafture  only,  will  force  them  to  eat  of 
the  young  Grafs  which  fprings  up  between  thefeBents, 
for  thofe  they  will  not  touch-,  therefore  thofe  who 
fuppofe  that  thefe  are  eaten  in  fcarcity  of  feed  by  the 
cattle,  are  greatly  miftaken  for  I  have  many  years 
clofely  attended  to  this,  and  have  always  found  thefe 
Bents  remaining  on  the  ground  untouched,  till  the 
froft,  rain,  and  winds,  deftroy  it  in  winter ;  and,  by 
permitting  thefe  to  (land,  the  after-growth  of  the 
Grafs  is  greatly  retarded,  and  the  beautiful  verdure 
is  loft  for  three  or  four  months  ;  fo  that  it  is  good 
hufbandry  to  mow  them  beYore  they  grow  too  dry, 
and  rake  them  off  the  ground :  if  thefe  are  then 
made  into  the  hay,  if  will  ferve  for  cart-horfes  or 
cows  feed  in  winter,  and  will  pay  the  expence  of  mow¬ 
ing  it.  ' 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  this  Grafs  called  Red  Dar¬ 
nel,  which  is  of  a  worle  nature  than  the  tirft,  the 
ftalks  growing  hard  much  fooner,  and  having  nar¬ 
rower  leaves.  This  is  very  common  in  rooft  pafture 
grounds,  for  as.it  comes  early  to  flower,  fo  the  feeds 
are  generally  ripe  before  the  hay  is  cut,  and  from  the 
falling  .feeds  the  ground  is  fupplied  with  plenty  of 
this  fort  therefore  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  keep 
their  paftures  as  clear  from  this  Grafs  as  poffible, 
ffiould  always  mow  it  before  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

This  Grafs  is  ufually  fown  with  Clover,  upon  fuch 
lands  as  are  defigned  to  be  ploughed  again  in  a  -few 
years,  and  the  common  method  is  to  fow  it  with 
Spring  Corn  ;  but  from  many  repeated  trials,  I  have 
always  found,  that  by  fowing  thefe  feeds  in  Auguft, 
when  there  has  happened  a  few  fhowers  to  bring  up 
the  Grafs,  that  the  crop  has  anfwered  much  better  than 
any  which  has  been  fown  in  the  common  way  ;  for  the 
Grafs  has  often  been  fo  rank,  as  to  afford  a  good  feed 
the  fame  autumn  ;  and  the  following  fpring  there  has 
been  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  per  acre  mowed  very 
early  in  the  feafon,  and  this  has  been  upon  cold  four 
land  i  fo  that  I  am  convinced  of  that  being  the  beft 
feafon  for  fowing  thefe  Grades,  though  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  perfuade  thofe  perfons  to  alter  their  prac¬ 
tice,  who  have  been  long  wedded  to  old  cuftoms.  The 
quantity  of  feeds  which  I  allow  to  an  acre  is  about 
two  bufliels,  and  eight  pounds  of  the  common  Clover, 
which,  together,  will  make  as  good  plants  upon  the 
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'  ground  as  can  be  defired  but  this  is  not  to  be  pfac- 
tifed  upon  fuch  lands  where  the  beauty  of  the  verdure 
is  principally  regarded,  therefore  is  fit  for  thofe  who 
have  only  profit  in  view. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  are  the  two  beft  fpecies 
of  Grafs  for  paftures,  fo  that  if  the  feeds  of  thefe  were 
carefully  colicdled  and  fown  feparately  without  any 
other  mixture  of  Grafs-feeds,  they  would  not  only  af¬ 
ford  a  greater  quantity  of  feed  on  the  fame  fpace  of 
land,  but  the  Grafs  would  alfo  be  better,  the  hay 
fweeter,  and  the  verdure  more  lading  than  of  any 
other  forts  but  there  requires  fome  attention  to  the 
faving  of  thefe  feeds  pure  without  mixture.  I  have 
tried  to  fave  the  feeds  of  feveral  fpecies  of  Grafs  fe- 
paraceiy,  in  order  to  determine  their  qualities,  but 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  them  diftind  in 
gardens  where  the  feeds  of  other  forts  of  Grafs  have 
been  fcattered  :  the  only  method  in  which  I  could  fuc- 
ceed,  was  by  fowing  each  fpecies  in  a  diftind  pet, 
and  when  the  plants  came  up,  to  -  weed  out  all  the 
other  kinds  of  Grafs  which  came  up  in  the  pots  ;  by 
this  means  I  preferved  a  great  variety  of  the  graffy 
tribe  fevefal  years,  but  not  having  ground  enough 
to  propagate  the  moft  ufeful  fpecies  in  any  quantity, 
I  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  purfuit :  but  1  muft  re¬ 
commend  this  to  perfons  of  leifure  and  (kill  who  have 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  land  for  the  purpofe,  to  carry 
this  projeft  into  execution,  which  may  be  of  Angular 
benefit  to  the  public  ;  for  we  have  an  inftance  of  the 
advantage  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands 
have  made,  by  faving  the  feeds  of  the  White  Clover, 
or  Honeyfuckle  Trefoil,  which  is  a  plant  common  to 
moft  of  the  Engliffi  paftures  yet  few  perfons  in  this 
country  ever  gave  themfelves  the  trouble  to  colled 
the  feeds  from  the  fields  for  fowing,  but  have  pur- 
chaled  vaft  quantities  of  this  feed  annually,  at  a  con- 
fiderable  price  from  Flanders,  where  the  peafants  have 
been  fo  induftrious,  as  to  colled  the  feeds  and  fow 
great  quantities  of  land  with  it,  with  a  view  of  fale  to 
this  country  only.  This  is  not  an  inconfiderable  ar¬ 
ticle  in  hufbandry,  but  deferves  the  attention  of  all 
thofe,  who,  by  choice  or  otherwife,  are  engaged  in 
the  bufinefs  of  agriculture  for  one  acre  of  land  will 
oroduce  as  much  feeds  of  this  fpecies  of  Trefoil,  as 
will  fell  for  1 2  1.  where  it  is  well  planted  and  faved 
from  the  fpring  crop  ;  and  if  the  Grals-feeds  before- 
mentioned  were  feparately  fown,  and  carefully  weeded 
from  all  other  fpecies,  and  permitted  to  (land  till 
their  feeds  were  ripe,  it  might  be  of  equal  advan¬ 
tage  with  the  other,  efpecially  now,  when  every  gen¬ 
tleman  is  endeavouring  to  improve  the  verdure  near 
their  habitations. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  forts  are  alfo  very  good  Graffes 
for  paftures,  and  have  perennial  roots,  fo  are  the  next 
beft  forts  for  fowing  to  thofe  before-mentioned,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  deferve  the  preference  to  all  the 
other ;  but  as  it  will  be  difficult  to  fave  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  feeds  of  thofe  alone,  to  fupply  the  de¬ 
mand  which  may  be  for  their  feeds ;  fo  thefe  two  fpe¬ 
cies  may  be  admitted  in  aid  of  the  other,  as  they  are 
very  leafy  kinds  of  Grafs,  and  their  ftalks  do  not  be¬ 
come  ft  iff  and  harffi  like  many  other  fpecies,  but  with 
proper  care  may  be  made  -very  fine  and,  if  duly 
•rolled,  their  roots  will  mat  and  form  a  very  clofe 
fward,  therefore  thefe  ffiould  be  included  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fown  Graffes. 

.  The  feventh  fort  is  mentioned  for  the  fake  of  variety, 
and  not  for  ufe  this  hath  an  annual  root,  which  fends 
up  many  broad  hairy  leaves,  between  which  arife  (len¬ 
der  (lift"  ftalks  from  a  foot  to  near  two  two  feet  high, 
dividing  upward  into  a  large  loofe  panicle,  garniffied. 
with  heart-ihaped  fmall  fpikes,  each  having  about  fe- 
venteen  fmall  flofcules  or  florets ;  thefe,  after  the 
flowers  are  pad,  have  a  Angle  feed  fucceeding  them  ^ 
the  heads  hang  by  (lender  long  foot-ftalks,  which  are 
moved  by  every  wind,  fo  that  they  generally  appear 
ffiaking,  from. whence  it  had  the  title  of  Quaking 
Grafs.1"  There  are  four  fpecies  of  this  Grafs,  two  of 
them  grow  naturally  in  England  and  thefe  Graffes 
coming  to  head  in  May,  occafioned  the  following 
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h  proverb,  May  come  Jhe  early  come  fie  late ,  makes  | 
r  auake.  The  large  tort  here  mentioned,  grows 
■ally  in  the  fouth  or  France  and  Italy,  and  is  only 
referved  in  tome  Englifh  gardens  for  the  hike  or 


pi 

variety. 

If  the  feeds  of 
permitted  to 
up  ftronger,  an 
are  fown  in  the 


fort  are  fown  in  the  autumn,  or 
:r  when  ripe,  the  plants  will  come 
ower  much  earlier,  than  when  they 
eng,  fo  good  feeds  may  always  be 
expected  from  them,  which  can  feldom  be  attained 
from  the  fpring  plants  in  England  ;  and  as  two  or 
three  plants  of  this  fort  will  be  full  enough  m  a  garden 
for  variety,  fo  thefe  fliould  be  allowed  to  fpread  j  for 
where  they  grow  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  trie 
roots  will  fend  out  a  great  number  of  flalks,  which  will 
be  ftronger,  and  produce  much  larger  panicles  than 

thofe  which  are  too  near  together. 

The  Cock’s- foot  Grafs,  Capon  s-tail  Grafs,  and  Mil¬ 
let  Grafles  are  too  coarfe  to  deferve  attention  m  Eng¬ 
land,  though  fome  of  their  fpecies  are  very  ufeful  in  the 
warm  parts  of  America,  where  there  is  a  great  fear- 
city  of  finer  Grafs ;  and  fome  of  thefe  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  thofe  warm  countries,  than  any  of  our 
European  Grafles,  for  many  of  them  lie  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  emit  roots  from  theii  joints,  fo  aie  well 
prepared  for  heat  •,  their  ftalks  are  large  and  juicy,  fo 
will  live  in  heat  where  few  of  the  European  Grafles 
can  be  made  to  thrive. 

The  land  on  which  Grafs-feed  is  intended  to  be  fown, 
fhould  be  well  ploughed,  and  cleared  from  the  roots 
of  noxious  weeds,  fuch  as  Couch-grafs,  F  ern,  Rufhes, 
Heath,  Gorfe,  Broom,  Reft-harrow,  &c.  which,  if 
left  in  the  ground,  will  foon  get  the  better  of  the 
Grafs,  and  over-run  the  land.  Therefore  in  fuch  places 
where  either  of  thefe  weeds  abound,  it  will  be  a  good 
method  to  plough  up  the  furface  in  April,  and  let  it 
lie  fome  time  to  dry  ;  then  harrow  the  roots  into  fmall 
heaps,  and  burn  them.  The  afhes  fo  produced,  wjaen 
fpread  on  the  land,  will  be  a  good  manure  for  it.  The 
method  of  burning  the  roots  is  particularly  direded 
under  the  article  Land,  which  fee :  but  where  Couch- 
grafs,  Fern,  or  Reft-harrow  is  in  plenty,  whofe  roots 
run  far  under  ground,  the  land  muft  be  ploughed 
two  or  three  times  pretty  deep  in  dry  weather,  and 
the  roots  carefully  harrowed  off  after  each  ploughing, 
which  is  the  moft  fure  method  to  deftroy  them.  Where 
the  land  is  very  low,  and  of  a  ftiff  clayey  nature, 
which  holds  water  in  winter,  it  will  be  of  Angular  fer- 
vice  to  make  fome  under-ground  drains  to  carry  off  the 
wet •,  which,  if  detained  too  long  on  the  ground,  will 
render  the  Grafs  four.  The  method  of  making  thefe 
drains  is  preferibed  under  the  article  Land,  which 
lee. 

Before  the  feed  is  fown,  the  furface  of  the  ground 
fhould  be  made  level  and  fine,  otherwife  the  feed  will 
be  buried  unequal.  When  the  feed  is  fown,  it  muft 
be  gently  harrowed  in,  and  the  ground  rolled  with  a 
wooden  roller,  which  will  make  the  furface  even,  and 
prevent  the  feeds  being  blown  in  patches.  When  the 
Grafs  comes  up,  if  there  fhould  be  any  bare  fpots, 
where  the  feed  has  not  grown,  they  may  be  fown 
again,  and  the  ground  rolled,  which  will  fix  the 
feeds ;  and  the  firft  kindly  fhowers  will  bring  up  the 
Grafs,  and  make  it  very  thick. 

Where  the  land  is  defigned  to  continue  in  pafture,  it 
fliould  be  fown  with  the  beft  forts  of  Grafs-feeds,  and 
white  Dutch  Clover,  or  what  is  commonly  called  Ho- 
neyluckle  Grafs  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  there 
is  a  great  difficulty  of  procuring  hay-feeds  which  are 
good  ;  for  in  all  the  good  paftures  near  London,  which 
abound  with  the  beft  forts  of  Grafs,  the  hay  is  com¬ 
monly  cut  before  the  feeds  of  the  Grafs  are  ripe  ;  fo 
that  thofe  feeds  which  are  procured  from  the  ftables 
where  the  horfes  are  fed  with  the  beft  fort  of  hay,  are 
little  more  than  chaff,  or  at  beft  are  only  fuch  as  are  of 
the  early  kinds  of  Grafs,  with  a  great  quantity  of  Plan¬ 
tain  and  other  weeds :  which  has  difeouraged  many 
gentlemen  from  fowing  them,  nor  has  any  one  at¬ 
tempted  to  fave  thefe  feeds  properly,  and  as  it  requires 
longer  time,  and  more  attention,  to  fave  a  quantity  of 
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feeds  of  the  purer  fort  of  Grafs  than  the  generality 
of  people  care  to  bellow,  lo  I  would  recommend  tlf 
fetting  fome  of  thofe  upland  paftures,  which  are 
cleaned:  from  weeds,  and  have  the  fweeteft  herbage 
aflde,  to  (land  for  feeds ;  and  although  by  lo  doin  ? 
the  hay  will  be  lefs  valuable,  yet  from  the  faie  of 
the  feeds,  it  may  anfvver  better  to  the  poffeffor,  than 
to  mow  it  merely  for  the  hay  •,  for  any  gentleman  who 
has  regard  to  the  beauty  of  his  land,  had  better  (five 
fix  times  the  price  for  fuch  feeds,  as  is  ulually  paid 
for  the  ordinary  feeds,  fince  the  firft  expence  of  feeds 
is  not  to  be  put  in  competion  with  the  beauty  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  luch  as  are  good  ^  for  when  the  land 
is  brought  to  a  good  fward  (which  may  be  done  in 
one  year,  where  it  is  properly  prepared  and  fown  with 
good  feeds)  it  may  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  by 
good  management  improved  annually,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  fo,  as  long  as  proper  care  is  taken  of  it.  I 
know  fome  land  which  was  fown  in  the  method  here¬ 
after  diredled  above  forty  years  ago,  which  are  now 
as  good  paftures  as  any  I  have  i'een,  and  may  be  al-  : 
ways  continued  fo. 

Thefe  grounds  abounded  with  many  bad  weeds,  fo 
they  had  a  winter  and  fummer’s  fallow,  in  which  time 
they  were  five  times  ploughed  and  ten  times  harrowed 
in  order  to  deffroy  the  weeds,  and  make  the  l'urface 
of  the  ground  fine  •,  in  Auguft  they  were  lown  with 
the  beft  Grafs-feeds  as  could  be  procured,  three  bufh- 
els  of  this,  and  nine  pounds  of  the  white  Dutch  Clo¬ 
ver-feeds  were  allowed  to  each  acre  •,  as  there  happened 
rains  foon  after  the  feeds  were  fown,  fo  the  Grafs  came  , 
up  well ;  but  among  it  were  a  great  number  of  weeds, 
which  were  drawn  up  and  carried  off  the  ground,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  Gdtober  the  fields  were  rolled  with 
a  Barley  roller  •,  in  the  fpring  the  fields  were  again 
weeded,  and  afterward  rolled,  and  that  fummer  there  t 
was  more  than  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre  mowed  oft' 
the  land  ;  and  by  conftant  weeding  twice  a  year, 
fweeping  it  with  a  bulb-harrow,  rolling  and  dreffing 
of  the  land?  the  Grafs  has  been  greatly  improved  fince, 
and  is  now  as  good  pafture  as  any  in  England  :  and 
fince  I  have  laid  down  great  quantities  of  land  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  with  equal  fuccefs  •,  therefore  from 
many  years  experience  can  recommend  it,  as  thefureft 
method  of  having  good  paftures. 

But  I  know  the  generality  of  farmers  will  object  to 
the  firft  lofs  of  their  crop,  and  alfo  to  the  after  ex¬ 
pence  of  weeding,  rolling,  &c.  as  too  great  for  com-  j 
mon  pradlice  :  however,  I  am  well  fatisfied  from  ex¬ 
perience,  that  whoever  v/ill  be  at  the  expence,  will 
find  their  account  in  it  *,  for  the  crops  of  hay  will  be 
fo  much  better,  and  the  after  pafture  alfo,  that  it  will 
more  than  pay  the  expence,  as  from  many  exadt  ac¬ 
counts,  which  have  been  kept  of  the  whole,  is  fuffici- 
ently  demonftrated,  and  the  verdure  of  thefe  paftures 
is  charming  to  all  thofe  who  have  any  tafte  of  natural 
beauties. 

The  proper  management  of  pafture  land  is  the  leaft 
underftood  of  any  part  of  agriculture ;  the  farmers  j 
never  have  attended  to  this,  being  more  inclined  to 
the  plough,  though  the  profits  attending  that  have  ; 
not  of  late  years  been  fo  great  as  to  encourage  them  i 
in  that  part  of  hulbandry  ;  but  thefe  people  never  . 
think  of  laying  down  land  for  pafture,  to  continue 
longer  than  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  * 
they  plough  it  up  again,  to  fow  it  with  grain. 

There  is  a  fort  of  ftriped  Grafs  which  is  preferred- in  * 
many  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  variegated  leaves,  I 
which  continue  frelh  the  greateft  part  ol  the  iurnmer.  f 
This  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  j 
either  in  fpring  or  autumn,  for  every  offset  wifi  in-  I 
creafe  to  be  a  large  root  in  one  year’s  time.  I:  wiil ' 
grow  on  any  foil  or  in  any  fituation,  therefore  may  be  I 
planted  in  any  abjedl  part  of  the  garden,  where  it  will  f, 
thrive,  and  afford  an  agreeable  variety.  This  fort  is  jj 
by  many  perfons  called  Ribband-grals,  from  the  j 
ftripes  of  white  and  green,  which  run  the  whole  ^ 
length  of  the  blade,  like  the  ftripes  in  fome  rib- 1 
bands. 


Fnr  rlie  further  management  of  Grafs  in  fields,  lee 
Pasture  and  Meadow;  and  for  that  in  gardens,  fee 

Grass. 

Clover-grafs.  See  Trifolium. 

Saint-fom.  See  Onobrychis,  or  Hedysarum. 

La  Lucerne.  See  Medica. 

Monefuch,  See  Melilotus,  or  Trifolium. 

Trefoil.  See  Trifolium. 

Spurry.  See  Spergula. 

PAN  AD  ILL  A.  See  Passiflora. 

RAPES.  See  Vitis. 

PASS  The  Englilh  Grafs  is  of  fo  good  a  qua¬ 
lity  for  walks  or  Grafs- plats,  that  if  they  be  kept  in 
a-ood  order,  they  have  that  exquifite  beauty  that  they 

cannotcome  up  toinFrance,andfeveralothercountnes. 

But  green  walks  and  green  plats  are,  for  the  moft 
nart  not  made  by  fowing  the  Grafs-feed,  but  by  lay- 
in  a  turfs ;  and,  indeed,  the  turfs  from  a  fine  common 

or  down,  are  much  preferable  to  fown  Grafs. 

In  fowing  a  fine  green  plat,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  good  feed ;  it  ought  not  to  be  fuch  as  is  taken 
oufoT  the  hay-loft  without  diftindion  ;  for  that  feed 
(hooting  too  high  and  making  large  ftalks,  the  lower 
part  will  be  naked  and  bare  •,  and  although  it  oe  mow¬ 
ed  ever  fo  often,  it  will  never  make  handfome  Grais ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will  come  to  nothing  but  tults 
of  weeds  and  Quick-grafs,  very  little  better  than  that 

of  the  common  fields. 

If  walks  or  plats  be  made  by  fowing,  the  belt  way 
to  procure  the  feed  from  thole  paftures  where  the 
irafs  is  naturally  fine  and  clear,  or  elfe  the  trouble  of 
eeping  it  from  Tpiry  and  benty  Grafs  will  be  very 
reat,  and  it  will  lcarce  ever  look  handfome. 
a  order  to  fow  Grafs-feed,  the  ground  muft  be  firlt 
ug  or  broken  up  with  a  fpade  •,  and  when  it  has  been 
refled  and  laid  even,  it  mull  be  very  finely  raked 
ver,  and  all  the  clods  and  ftones  taken  off,  and  co- 
ered  over  an  inch  thick  with  good  mould,  to  facili- 
ite  the  growth  of  the  feed  ;  this  being  done,  the  feed 
i  to  be  fown  pretty  thick,  that  it  may  come  up  dole 
nd  Ihort  •,  and  it  muft  be  raked  over  again  to  bury 
nd  cover  the  feed,  that  if  the  weather  Ihould  hap- 
cn  to  be  windy,  it  may  not  be  blown  away. 

Is  to  the  feafon  of  lowing  Grafs,  the  middle  or  lat¬ 
er  end  of  Auguft  is  a  good  time,  becaufe  the  feed 
aturally  requires  nothing  but  moifture  to  make  it 
tow  :  if  be  not  fown  till  the  latter  end  of  February, 

>r  the  beginning  of  March,  if  the  weather  proves  dry, 
t  will  not  fo  foon  make  the  walks  or  quarters  green. 

't  is  alfo  bell  to  fow  it  in  a  mild  day,  and  inclining  to 
ain  ;  for  that,  by  finking  down  the  feed  in  the  earth, 
dll  caufe  it  to  Ihoot  the  looner.  But  where  Grais  is 
own  in  gardens,  either  for  lawns  or  walks,  there 
hould  always  be  a  good  quantity  of  the  White  1  re¬ 
foil  or  Dutch  Clover  lown  with  it,  for  this  will  make 
a  fine  turf  much  fooner  than  any  other  fown  Grafs, 
and  will  continue  a  better  verdure  than  any  of  the 

Grafs  tribe.  . 

After  the  feed  is  well  come  up,  and  the  Grafs  is  very 
thick  and  of  a  beautiful  green,  it  will  require  a  con- 
llant  care  to  keep  it  in  order  :  this  confifts  in  mowing 
the  Grafs  often,  for  the  oftener  it  is  mowed,  the 
thicker  and  handlomer  it  grows  •,  it  muft  alfo  be  rolled 
with  a  cylinder  or  roller  of  wood,  to  level  it  as  much 

aspofllble.  _ 

If  Grafs  be  negledted,  it  will  run  into  Quick-grafs 
and  weeds;  and  if  it  does  fo,  there  is  no  way  to  re¬ 
cover  it,  but  either  by  fowing  it,  or  laying  it  over 
again,  and  that  once  in  every  two  years  ;  but  if  the 
ground  be  well  cleared  from  the  roots  of  ftrong  weeds, 
and  the  turf  be  taken  from  a  fine  level  common,  it 
will  continue  handfome  for  feveral  years,  provided  it 
be  well  kept. 

In  order  to  keep  Grafs-plats  or  walks  handfome  and 
in  good  order,  in  autumn  you  may  fow  fome  frefh 
feed  over  any  places  that  are  not  well  filled,  or  where 
the  Grafs  is  dead,  to  renew  and  furnifh  them  again  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  which  improves  Grafs  fo  much  as 
conftant  rolling  and  polling  it,  to  deftroy  wormcafts 
and  thereby  the  turf  is  rendered  fine . 


It  is  a  general  praflice  when  turf  is  laid  in  gardens,  to 
cover  the  furface  of  the  ground  under  the  turf,  either 
with  fand  or  very  poor  earth  ;  the  deftgn  of  this  is  to 
keep  the  Grafs  fine,  by  preventing  its  growing  too 
rank.  This  is  proper  enough  for  very  rich  ground, 
but  is  not  fo  for  fuch  land  as  is  but  middling  or  poor ; 
for  when  this  is  pradtifed  in  fuch  places,  the  Grafs 
will  foon  wear  out,  and  decay  in  patches. 

When  turf  is  taken  from  a  common  6r  down,  there 
(hould  be  regard  had  to  the  cleanneis  of  it,  and  not 
to  take  fuch  as  is  full  of  weeds :  for  it  will  be  a  very 
tedious  piece  of  work,  to  weed  them  out  after  the 
turf  is  laid  ;  and  unlefs  this  is  done,  the  Grafs  will  ne¬ 
ver  appear  handfome. 

Where  turf  is  defigned  to  remain  for  years  without 
renewing,  there  (hould  be  drefting  laid  upon  it  every 
other  year,  either  of  very  rotten  dung,  allies,  or,  where 
it  can  be  eafily  procured,  very  rotten  tan,  is  a  good 
dreffmg  for  Grafs ;  but  thefe  dreffings  (hould  be  laid 
on  early  in  winter,  that  the  rain  may  wadi  them  into 
the  ground,  before  the  drought  of  the  fpring  comes 
on,  otherwife  they  will  occafion  the  Grafs  to  burn 
when  the  warmth  of  fumrher  begins.  Where  Grafs  is 
fo  dreffed,  and  kept  well  rolled  and  mowed,  it  may 
be  kept  very  beautiful  for  many  years  •,  but  where.it  is 
not  drefled  or  fed  with  fheep,  it  will  rarely  continue 
handfome  more  than  eight  or  ten  years. 
GRATIOLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  27.  Ran  Meth. 
Plant.  90.  Digitalis.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  165.  Hedge 
Hyffop. 

The  Characters  are, 

<?ke  flower  hath  a  ■permanent  empalement ,  which  is  cut 
into  five  parts  ;  it  hath  one  petal  of  the  grinning  kind , 
with  a  tube  longer  than  the  empalement,  cut  at  the  top 
into  flour  [mail  fegments,  the  upper  being  broader  and  in¬ 
dented  at  the  end  where  it  is  reflexed  ;  the  other  three  are 
ereff  and  equal.  It  hath  five  awl-Jhaped  ftamina,  three 
of  which  are  floor  ter  than  the  petal,  andfteril-,  the  other 
two  are  longer ,  and  adhere  to  the  tube  of  the  petal ;  thefe 
are  fruitful  in,  male  duft  ;  they  are  terminated  by  roundijh 
flummits.  In  the  center  is  ftuated  a  conical ger men,  fup- 
porting  an  erett  flyle,  crowned  by  a  ftigma  with  two 
lips,  which  clofe  after  being  fecundated.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  an  oval  capfule  ending  in  a  point ,  having 
two  cells  which  are  filled  with  j. mall  feeds. 

This  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnteus’s  fecond  clafs,  intitled  Diandria  Monogynia, 
which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  but 
two  ftamina  arid  one  ftyie,  for  he  does  not  efteem 
the  three  barren  ftamina  as  worthy  notice. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gratiola  ( Officinalis )  floribus  pedunculatis,  foliis 
lanceolatis  lerratis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  18.  Hedge  HyJflop 
with  flowers  fianding  on  foot-falks ,  and  fpear-Jhaped 
leaves.  Digitalis  minima  Gratiolata  didla.  Mor.  Rift. 
2.  479.  Leaf  Foxglove,  called  Gratiola. 

Gratiola  ( Virginiana. )  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  fub 
dentatis.  Flor.  Virg.  6.  Hedge  Hyffop  with  obtvfle  in¬ 
dented  leaves.  , 

Gratiola  [Peruviana)  floribus  fubfeflilibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  17.  Hedge  Hyffop  with  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the 
branches .  Gratiola "  latiore  folio  (lore  albo.  Feuill. 
Peruv. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  T  his  hath  a  thick, 
fieftiy,  fibrous,  creeping  root,  which  propagates  very 
much  when  planted  in  a  proper  foil  and  fituation,  from 
which  arife  feveral  upright  fquare  ftalks,  near  a  foot 
hio-h,  garniflied  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed 
oppofite ;  the  flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide  of  the 
ftalks  at  each  joint,  they  are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the 
Foxglove,  but  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellow ifh  co¬ 
lour.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  but  are  ieldom  luc- 

ceeded  bv  feeds  in  England.  .  , 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  Oi  the  roots;  the 
bed  time  to  do  this  is  in  the  autumn,  when  the  ftalks 
decay  •  the  plants  (hould  have  a  moift  foil  and  a  (hady 
fituation,  in  which  they  will  thrive  exceedingly  ;  but 
in  dry  ground  they  often  decay  in  fummer,  unlefs  they 
are  plentifully  watered.  . 
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This  (lands  in  the  lift  of  medicinal  plants,  but  is  very 
rarely  ufed  in  England,  though  it  is  recommended  by 
fome  good  writers  as  a  purger  of  ferous  and  choleric 
humours, 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
from  whence  I  received  the  feeds.  This  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  moift  places,  where  it  rifes  more  than  a  foot 
high,  but  in  England  I  have  not  feen  it  more  than 
eight  inches  ;  the  leaves  are  blunt,  and  indented  at 
their  extremities  •,  the  flowers  are  white,  and  come 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  like  thofe  of  the  other, 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  here.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  fort,  and  re¬ 
quires  the  fame  treatment. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fort  were  fent  me  from  Car- 
thagena,  where  it  was  found  growing  naturally  in 
places  where  there  had  been  Handing  waters,  which 
were  then  dried  up  ;  this  plant  grew  about  nine  inches 
high,  with  a  weak  llalk,  and  the  leaves  placed  oppo- 
fite  •,  they  were  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
and  half  an  inch  broad,  fawed  on  their  edges ;  the 
flowers  came  out  Angle  on  each  fide  the  ftalk  •,  they 
were  white,  and  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  flrlt 
fort,  but  were  not  fucceeded  by  feeds,  fo  the  plant 
was  loft  here. 

GRAVEL  and  Grafs  are  naturally  ornaments  to  a 
country-feat,  and  the  glory  of  the  Englifh  gardens, 
and  things  in  wh  ch  we  excel  all  other  nations,  as 
France,  Holland,  Flanders,  &c. 

There  are  different  forts  of  Gravel,  but  for  thofe  who 
can  conveniently  have  it,  I  approve  of  that  Gravel  on 
Biackheath,  as  preferable  to  moft  that  we  have  in 
England  ;  it  confifting  of  fmooth  even  pebbles,  which, 
when  mixed  with  a  due  quantity  of  loam,  will  bind 
exceeding  clofe,  and  look  very  beautiful,  and  conti¬ 
nue  handfome  longer  than  any  other  fort  of  Gravel 
which  I  have  yet  feen. 

Some  recommend  a  fort  of  iron-mould  Gravel,  or 
Gravel  with  a  little  binding  loam  amongft  it,  than 
which  nothing,  they  fay,  binds  better  when  it  is  dry ; 
but  in  wet  weather  it  is  apt  to  flick  to  the  heels  of 
one’s  fhoes,  and  will  never  appear  handfome. 
Sometimes  loam  is  mixed  with  Gravel  that  is  over 
fandy  or  fharp,  which  mull  be  very  well  blended  to¬ 
gether,  and  let  lie  in  heaps,  after  which  it  will  bind 
like  a  rock. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  Gravel  which  do  not  bind, 
and  thereby  caufe  a  continual  trouble  of  rolling,  to  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  purpofe  ;  as  for  fuch, 

If  the  Gravel  be  loofe  or  fandy,  you  fhould  take  one 
load  of  ftrong  loam,  to  two  or  three  of  Gravel,  and  fo 
call  them  well  together,  andturnthismixtureoverthree 
or  four  times,  that  they  may  be  well  blended  toge¬ 
ther  •,  if  this  is  done  in  proper  porportion,  it  will  bind 
well,  and  not  flick  to  the  feet,  in  wet  weather. 

There  are  many  different  opinions  about  the  choice 
of  Gravel ;  fome  are  for  having  the  Gravel  as  white  as 
poftible,  and  in  order  to  make  the  walks  more  fo,  they 
roll  them  well  with  ftone  rollers,  which  are  often  hewn 
by  the  mafons,  that  they  may  add  a  whitenefs  to  the 
walks  •,  but  this  renders  it  very  troublefome  to  the 
eyes,  by  reflecting  the  rays  of  light  fo  ftrongly,  there¬ 
fore  this  fhould  ever  be  avoided  •,  and  fuch  Gravel  as 
will  he  fmooth,  and  refledt  the  leaft,  fhould  be  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Some  icreen  the  Gravel  too  fine,  which  is  an  error  ; 
for  if  it  be  call  into  a  round  heap,  and  the  great  ftones 
only  raked  off,  it  will  be  the  better. 

Some  are  apt  to  lay  Gravel-walks  too  round,  but  this 
is  likewife  an  error,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  good  to 
walk  upon,  and  befides,  it  makes  them  look  nar¬ 
row  ;  one  inch  rife  is  enough  in  a  crown  for  a  walk 
of  five  feet ;  and  it  will  be  fufficient,  if  a  walk  be  ten 
feet  wide,  that  it  lies  two  inches  higher  in  the  middle 
than  it  does  on  each  fide  ;  if  fifteen  feet,  three  inches  ; 
twenty  feet,  four  ;  and  fo  in  proportion. 

1'  or  the  depth  of  Gravel- walks,  fix  or  eight  inches  may 
do  well  enough,  but  afoot  thicknefs  will  be  fufficient 
tor  any  •,  but  then  there  fhould  always  be  a  depth  of 
rubbifh  laid  under  the  Gravel,  efpecially  if  the 
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ground  is  wet;  in  which  cafe  there  cannot  be  tc 
much  care  to  fill  the  bottom  of  the  walks  with  h-r 
ftones,  flints,  brick  rubbifh,  chalk,  or  any  other  lr,a^ 
rials  which  can  be  beft  procured,  which  will  drain  cl 
the  moifture  from  the  Gravel,  and  prevent  its  beA 
poachy  in  wet  weather  ;  but  as  it  maybe  difficult  j 
fome  places  to  procure  a  fufficient  quantity’  of  thA 
materials  to  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  walks,  fo  then 
may  be  a  bed  of  Heath,  or  Furze,  which  ever  can  b 
procured  at  the  leaft  expence,  laid  under  the  Gravel  i, 
keep  it  dry  *.  and  if  either  of  thefe  are  ufed  green  the- 
will  lie  a  long  time,  as  they  will  be  covered  from  air 
and  thefe  yvill  prevent  the  Gravel  from  getting  dow' 
into  the  clay,  and  will  always  keep  the  Gravel  dr- 
and  where  there  is  not  this  precaution  in  the  firft  \L 
ing  of  the  Gravel  upon  clay,  the  water  being  detainee 
by  the  clay,  will  caufe  the  Gravel  to  be  poachy  when 
ever  there  is  much  rain. 

In  making  of  Gravel-walks,  there  muft  be  great  re¬ 
gard  had  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  fo  as  to  lay  the 
walks  with  eafy  aefeents  toward  the  low  parts  of  th 
ground,  that  the  wet  may  be  drained  off  eafiiy  ^  f0l 
when  this  is  omitted,  the  water  will  lie  upon  the  walk 
a  confiderable  time  after  hard  rains,  which  will  ren¬ 
der  them  unfit  for  ule,  efpecially  when  the  ground  i: 
naturally  wet  or  ftrong ;  but  where  the  ground  is  level, 
and  there  are  no  declivities  to  carry  off  the  wet,  itwiii 
be  proper  to  have  fink-ftones  laid  by  the  fides  of  the 
walks,  at  convenient  diftances,  to  let  off  the  wet;  and 
where  the  ground  is  naturally  dry,  that  the  water  will 
foon  foak  away,  the  drains  of  the  fink-ftones  may  be 
contrived  fo  as  to  convey  the  water  in  feffpools, 
from  which  the  water  will  ibak  away  in  a  ffiort  time  • 
but  in  wet  land  there  fhould  be  under-ground  drains,' 
to  convey  the  wet  off,  either  into  ponds,  ditches,  or 
the  neareft  place  to  receive  it ;  for  where  this  is  not 
well  provided  for,  the  walks  will  never  be  fo  hand¬ 
fome  or  fo  ufeful. 

The  month  of  March  is  the  propereft  time  for  laying 
Gravel ;  it  is  not  prudent  to  do  it  fooner,  or  to  lay 
walks  in  any  of  the  winter  months  before  that  time,  j 
Some  indeed  turn  up  Gravel-walks  in  ridges  in  De¬ 
cember,  in  order  to  kill  the  weeds ;  but  this  is  very 
wrong,  for  befides  that  it  deprives  them  of  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  them  all  the  winter,  it  does  not  anfwer  the  end 
for  which  it  is  done,  but  rather  the  contrary;  for 
though  it  does  kill  the  weeds  for  the  prefent,  yet  it 
adds  a  fertility  to  them,  as  to  the  great  future  in- 
creafe  of  both  them  and  Grafs. 

If  conftant  rolling  them  after  the  rains  and  froft  will 
not  effectually  kill  the  weeds  and  mofs,  you  fhould 
turn  the  walks  in  March,  and  lay  them  down  at  the 
fame  time. 

In  order  to  deftroy  worms  that  fpoil  the  beauty  of 
Gravel,  or  Grafs-walks,  fome  recommended  the  water-j 
ing  them  well  with  water,  in  which  Walnut-tree 
leaves  have  beenfteeped,  and  made  very  bitter,  efpe¬ 
cially  thofe  places  moft  annoyed  with  them  ;  and  this 
they  fay,  as  foon  as  it  reaches  them,  will  make  them 
come  out  haftily,  fo  that  they  may  be  gathered ;  but 
if,  in  the  firft  laying  of  the  walks,  there  is  a  good  bed 
of  lime  rubbifh  laid  in  the  bottom,  it  is  the  moft  ef¬ 
fectual  method  to  keep  out  the  worms,  for  they  do 
not  care  to  harbour  near  lime. 

G  R  E  E  N-H  OUSE,  or  Confervatory. 

As  of  late  years  there  have  been  great  quantities  oft 
curious  exotic  plants  introduced  into  the  Engliflt  gar- 1 
dens,  fo  the  number  of  Green-houfes,  or  Confervato-/ 
ries,  have  increafed ;  and  not  only  a  greater  fkill  in  the.! 
management  and  ordering  of  thefe  plants  has  increafedj^ 
therewith,  but  alfo  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  ftruc-l 
ture  and  contrivance  of  thefe  places,  fo  as  to  render| 
them  both  ufeful  and  ornamental,  hath  been  acqyired;| 
and  fince  there  are  many  particulars  to  be  obferved  in  J 
the  conftruCtion  of  thefe  houfes,  whereby  they  will  be^ 
greatly  improved,  1  thought  it  neceffary  not  only  tol 
give  the  beft  inftruCtions  for  this  I  was  capable  of,  butl 
alfo  to  give  a  defign  of  one  in  the'  manner  I  would! 
chuie  to  ereCt  it,  upon  the  annexed  copper-plate,  j 
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Us  to  the  length  of  thefe  houfes,  that  muft  be  pro-  I 
portioned  to  the  number  of  plants  they  are  to  contain, 
pr  the  fancy  of  the  owner  •,  but  their  depth  fhould 
never  be  greater  than  their  height  in  the  clear,  which 
in  final!,  or  middling  houfes,  may  be  fixteen  or 
“ighteen  feet,  but  for  large  ones,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  feet,  is  a  good  proportion ;  for  if  the 
Green- houfe  is  long,  and  too  narrow,  it  will  have  a 
bad  appearance  both  within  and  without,  nor  will  it 
contain  fo  many  plants,  if  proper  room  be  allowed 
for  pafTing  in  front,  and  on  the  backfide  of  the  Hands 
on  which  the  plants  are  placed  •,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  depth  of  the  Green-houfe  is  more  than  twenty- 
four  feet,  there  muft  be  more  rows  of  plants  placed 
to  fill  the’hbufe,  than  can  with  conveniency  be  reached 
in  watering  and  cleaning  •,  nor  are  houfes  of  too  great 
depth  fo  proper  for  keeping  of  plants,  as  thofe  of 
moderate  fize. 

The  windows  in  front  Ihould  extend  from  about  one 
foot  and  a  half  above  the  pavement,  to  within  the 
fame  diftance  of  the  cieling,  which  will  admit  of  a 
cornice  round  the  building,  over  the  heads  of  the 
windows.  As  it  is  neceffary  to  have  thele  windows  fo 
long,  it  will  be  impoflible  to  make  them  in  proportion 
as  to  their  breadth  ;  for  if  in  the  largeft  buildings  the 
falhes  are  more  than  feven,  or  feven  feet  and  a  half 
broad,  they  will  be  fo  heavy  and  troublefome  to  move- 
up  and  down,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  for  one 
perfon  to  perform ;  befides,  their  weight  will  occafion 
their  foon  decaying.  There  is  alfo  another  incon¬ 
venience  in  having  the  windows  too  broad,  wmch  is  I 
that  of  fixing  proper  fhutters  to  them,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  that  they  may  fall  back  clofe  to  the  pieis,  I 
(b  as  not  to  be  incommodious,  or  when  open  to  ob- 
ftrudt  any  part  of  the  rays  of  light  from  reaching  the 
plants.  The  piers  between  thefe  windows  fhould  be 
as  narrow  as  poffible  to  fupport  the  building,  foi  which 
reafon  I  fhould  chufe  to  have  them  of  ftone,  or  of 
hard  well-burnt  bricks  ;  for  if  they  are  built  with  fine 
rubbed  bricks,  thofe  are  generally  fo  foft,  that  the  I 
piers  will  require  to  be  made  thicker,  and  the  building 
will  be  lefs  ftrong,  efpecially  if  there  are  any  rooms 
over  the  Green-houfe  •,  which  is  what  I  would  always 
advife,  as  being  of  great  ufe  to  keep  the  froft  out  in 
very  hard  winters.  If  thefe  piers  are  made  of  ftone,  I 
would  advife  them  to  be  two  feet  and  a  half  in  dia¬ 
meter,  worked  as  columns  cylindrical,  whereby  the  I 
rays  of  the  fun  will  not  be  taken  off,  or  obftrudted 
by  the  corners  of  the  piers,  which  it  would  be  if  they  | 
were  fquare ;  but  if  they  are  built  with  bricks,  it  will 
be  proper  to  make  them  three  feet  in  front,  other- 
wife  they  will  be  too  weak  to  fupport  the  building ; 
thefe  I  would  alfo  advife  to  be  Hoped  off  toward  the 
infide  to  admit  the  fun. 

At  the  back  of  the  Green-houfe  there  may  be  ere&ed 
a  houfe  for  tools,  and  for  many  other  purpofes,  which 
will  be  extremely  uleful,  and  will  alfo  prevent  the  froft 
from  entering  the  houfe  on  the  backfide,  fo  that  the 
wall  between  thefe  need  not  be  more  than  two  bricks 
.and  a  half  in  thicknels-,.  whereas  were  it  quite  expofed 
behind,  it  fhould  be  at  leaft  three  bricks,  or  three  and  | 
a  half  in  thicknefs ;  and  by  this-  contrivance,  if  you 
are  willing  to  make  ahandfome  building,  and  to  have 
a  noble  room  over  the  Green-houfe,  you  may  make 
the  room  over  the  tool-houfe,  and  carry  up  the  ftair- 
cafe  in  the  back,  fo  as  not  to  be  feen  in  the  Green- 
houfe,  and  hereby  you  may  have  a  room  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  in  width,  and  of  a  proportionable  length; 
and  under  this  ftair-cafe  there  fhould  be  a  private  door 
into  the  green-houfe,  at  which  the  gardener  may  enter 
in  hard  frofty  weather,  when  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  open 
any  of  the  glaffes  in  the  front.  The  floor  of  the  Green- 
houfe,  which  fhould  be  laid  either  with  Bremen 
fquares,  Purbeck  ftone,  or  broad  tiles,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  owner,  muft  be  raifed  two  feet  above 
the  furface  of  the  ground  whereon  the  houfe  is  placed, 
which  in  dry  ground  will  be  fufficient ;  but  if  the  fi¬ 
xation  is  moift  and  fpringy,  and  thereby  fubjeift  to 
.  damps,  it  fhould  be  raifed  at  leaft  three  feet  above  the 
furface ;  and  if  the  whole  is  arched  with  low  brick 
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arches  under  the  floor,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  in 
preventing  the  damps  riling  in  winter,  which  are  often 
very  hurtful  to  the  plants,  efpecially  in  great  thaws, 
when  the  air  is  often  too  cold  to  be  admitted  into  the 
houfe,  to  take  off  the  damps.  Under  the  floor,  about 
one  foot  from  the  front,  I  would  advife  a  flue  of  one 
foot  in  width,  and  two  feet  deep,  to  be  carried  the 
whole  length  of  the  houfe,  which  may  be  returned 
againft  the  back  wall,  and  carried  up  in  proper  fun¬ 
nels  adjoining  to  the  tool-houfe,  three  times  over  each 
other,  by  which  the  fmoke  may  pafs  off.  The  fire¬ 
place  may  be  contrived  at  one  end  of  the  houfe,  and 
the  door  at  which  the  fuel  is  put  in,  as  alfo  the  afli- 
grate,  may  be  contrived  to  open  into  the  tool-houfe, 
fo  that  it  may  be  quite  hid  from  the  fight,  and  be  in 
the  dry,  and  the  fuel  may  be  laid  in  the  fame  fhed, 
whereby  it  will  always  be  ready  for  ufe. 

I  fuppofe  many  people  will  be  furprifed  to  fee  me  di- 
redt  the  making  of  flues  under  a  Green-houfe,  which 
has  been  difufed  fo  long,  and  by  moft  people  thought 
of  ill  confequence,  as  indeed  they  have  often  proved, 
when  under  the  diredtion  of  unfkilful  managers,  who 
have  though  t  it  neceffary,  whenever  the  weather  was  cold 
to  make  fires  therein  ;  but  however  injurious  flues  may 
have  been  under  fuch  management,  yet  when  fkilfully 
looked  after  they  will  be  found  of  very  great  fervice ; 
for  though  perhaps  it  may  happen,  that  there  will  be 
no  neceffity  to  make  any  fires  in  them  for  two  or  three 
years  together,  as  when  the  winters  prove  mild  there 
will  not,  yet  in  very  hard  winters  they  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  ufeful  to  keep  out  the  froft,  which  cannot  be 
effedted  any  other  way,  but  with  great  trouble  and 
difficulty. 

Withinfide  of  the  windows,  in  front  of  the  Green- 
houfe,  you  fhould  have  good  ftrong  fhutters,  which 
fhould  be  made  with  hinges  to  fold  back,  that  they 
may  fall  back  quite  clofe  to  the  piers,  that  the  rays 
of  the  fun  may  not  be  obftrudted  thereby.  Thefe 
fhutters  need  not  be  above  an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
or  little  more  when  wrought,  which  if  made  to  join 
clofe,  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  out  our  common  froft ; 
and  when  the  weather  is  fo  cold  as  to  endanger  the 
freezing  in  the  houfe,  it  is  but  making  a  fire  in  the 
oven,  which  will  effe&ually  prevent  it ;  and  without 
this  conveniency  it  will  be  very  troublefome,  as  I  have 
often  feen,  where  perfons  have  been  obliged  to  nail 
mats  before  their  windows,  or  to  fluff  the  hollow  fpace 
between  the  fhutters,  and  the  glafs  with  Straw,  which 
when  done,  is  commonly  fuffered  to  remain  till  the 
froft  goes  away,  which  if  it  fhould  continue  very  long, 
the  keeping  the  Green-houfe  clofely  fhut  up,  will 
prove  very  injurious  to  the  plants ;  and  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  that  we  have  an  hour  or  two  of  the 
fun-fhine  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  continued  frofts, 
which  is  of  great  fervice  to  plants,  when  they  can  en¬ 
joy  the  rays  thereof  through  the  glaffes,  fo  when  there 
is  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  open  the  fhutters,  which 
may  be  performed  in  a  very  fhort  time,  and  as  foon 
fhut  again  when  the  fun  is  clouded,  the  plants  may 
have  the  benefit  thereof  whenever  it  appears ;  whereas, 
where  there  is  fo  much  trouble  to  uncover,  and  as 
much  to  cover  again,  it  would  take  up  the  whole  time 
in  uncovering  and  fhutting  them  up,  and  thereby  the 
advantage  of  the  fun’s  influence  would  be  loft.  Be¬ 
fides,  where  there  is  fo  much  trouble  required  to  keep 
out  the  froft,  it  will  be  a  great  chance  if  it  be  not 
negledled  by  the  gardener ;  for  if  he  be.  not  as  fond 
of  preferving  his  plants,  and  as  much  in  love  with 
them  £s  his  mafter,  this  labour  will  be  thought  too 
great  by  him  ;  and  if  he  takes  the  pains  to  cover  the 
glaffes  up  with  mats,  &c.  he  will  not  care  to  take 
them  away  again  until  the  weather  alters,  fo  that  the 
plants  will  be  fhut  up  clofe  during  the  whole  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  froft. 

There  are  feme  people  who  commonly  make  ufe  of 
pots  filled  with  charcoal  to  fet  in  their  Green-houfe  in 
very  fevere  frofts,  but  this  is  very  dangerous  to  the 
perfons  who  attend  thefe  fires,  and  I  have  fometimes 
known  they  have  been  almoft  fuffocated  therewith, 
and  at  the  fame  time  they  are  very  injurious  to  the 
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plants ;  nor  is  the  trouble  of  tending  upfon  thefe  fmall, 
and  the  many  hazards  to  which  the  ufe  of  thele  fires 
is  liable,  havejuftly  brought  them  into  difufe  with  all 
flcilful  perfons;  and  as  the  contrivances  of  flues,  and 
of  the  fires,  are  but  fmall  charges  in  their  firft  erecting, 
they  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  method 
for  warming  the  air  ot  the  houfe. 

The  wall  on  the  back  part  of  the  houfe  fhould  be 
either  laid  over  with  ftucco,  or  plaftered  with  mortar, 
and  white-wafhed,  for  otherwife  the  air  in  fevere  froft 
will  penetrate  through  the  walls,  efpecially  when  the 
froft  is  attended  with  a  ftrong  wind,  which  is  often 
the  cafe  in  moft  fevere  winters.  1  here  are  iome  per- 
fons  who  are  at  the  expence  of  wainfcotting  their 
Green-houfes,  but  when  this  is  done,  it  is  proper  to 
plafter  the  walls  with  lime  and  hair  behind  the  wainf- 
cot,  to  keep  out  the  cold  •,  and  when  they  are  lined 
with  wainfcot,  they  fhould  be  painted  white,  as  Ihould 
the  deling,  and  every  part  withinfide  of  the  houfe ; 
for  this  reflects  the  rays  of  light  in  a  much  greater 
quantity  than  any  other  colour,  and  is  of  fignal  ler- 
vice  to  plants,  efpecially  in  the  winter,  when  the  houfe 
is  pretty  much  clofed,  and  but  a  fmall  fhare  of  light 
is  admitted  through  the  windows  •,  for  at  fuch  times 
I  have  obferved,  that  in  fome  Green-houfes  which 
have  been  painted  black,  or  of  a  dark  colour,  the 
plants  have  caft  moft  of  their  leaves. 

Where  green-houfes  are  built  in  fuch  places  as  will 
not  admit  of  rooms  over  them,  or  the  perfon  is  un- 
willino-  to  be  at  the  expence  of  fuch  buildings,  there 
muft  be  care  taken  to  keep  out  the  froft  from  entering 
through  the  roof.  To  prevent  which  it  will  be  very 
proper  to  have  a  thicknels  of  Reeds,  Heath,  or  Furz, 
laid  between  the  deling  and  the  tiles ;  in  the  doing 
of  which  there  muft  be  care  taken  in  framing  the 
ioifts,  fo  as  to  fupport  thefe,  that  their  weight  may 
not  lie  upon  the  ceiling,  which  might  endanger  it ; 
for  thefe  fhould  be  laid  a  foot  thick  at  leaft,  and  as 
finooth  as  pofiible.,  and  fattened  down  well  with  laths 
to  prevent  their  riling,  and  then  covered  over  with  a 
coat  of  lime  and  hair,  which  will  keep  out  the  air,  and 
alfo  prevent  mice  and  other  vermin  from  harbouring 
in  them,  which,  if  left  uncovered,  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  do.  For  want  of  this  precaution  there  are  many 
Green-houfes  built,  which  will  not  keep  out  the  froft 
in  hard  winters,  and  this  is  many  times  attributed  to 
the  glafles  in  front  admitting  the  cold,  when  the  fault 
is  in  the  roof ;  for  where  there  is  only  the  covering, 
either  of  tiles  or  flates,  over  the  deling,  every  fevere 
froft  will  penetrate  through  them. 

In  this  Green-houfe  you  fhould  have  truffels,  which 
may  be  moved  out  and  into  the  houfe,  upon  which 
you  fhould  fix  rows  of  planks,  fo  as  to  place  the  pots 
or  tubs  of  plants  in  regular  rows  one  above  another, 
whereby  the  heads  of  the  plants  may  be  fo  fituated, 
as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other.  The  loweft  row 
of  plants,  which  fhould  be  the  forwardeft  towards  the 
windows,  fhould  be  placed  about  four  feet  therefrom, 
that  there  may  be  a  convenient  breadth  left  next  the 
glafles  to  walk  in  front  ;  and  the  rows  of  plants  fhould 
rife  gradually  from  the  firft,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
heads  of  the  fecond  row  fhould  be  entirely  advanced 
above  the  firft,  the  Hems  only  being  hid  thereby ; 
and  at  the  back  fide  of  the  houfe  there  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  fpace  of  at  leaft  five  feet,  for  the  conveniency 
of  watering  the  plants,  as  alfo  to  admit  of  a  current 
of  air  round  them,  that  the  damps  occafioned  by  the 
perfpiration  of  the  plants,  may  be  the  better  diflipated, 
which,  by  being  pent  in  too  clofelv,  often  occafions 
a  mouldinefs  upon  the  tender  fhoots  and  leaves,  and 
when  the  houfe  is  clofe  fhut  up,  this  ftagnating  rancid 
vapour  is  often  very  deftrudtive  to  the  plants ;  for 
which  reafon  alfo  you  fhould  never  croud  them  too 
clofe  to  each  other,  nor  fhould  you  ever  place  Sedums, 
Euphorbiums,  Torch  Thiftles,  and  other  tender  fuc- 
culent  plants,  amongft  Oranges,  Myrtles,  and  other 
Evergreen  trees ;  for,  by  an  experiment  which  I  made, 
anno  1729,  I  found  that  a  Sedum  placed  in  a  Green- 
houfe  among  fuch  trees,  almoft  daily  increafed  its 
weight,  although  there  was  no  water  given  to  it  the 
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whole  time  ;  which  increafe  of  weight  was  ovvincr  t0 
the  moifture  imbibed  from  the  air,  which,  beino” re¬ 
plete  with  the  rancid  vapours  perfpired  from  the  other 
plants,  occafioned  the  leaves  to  grow  pale,  and  in  a 
fhort  time  they  decayed  and  dropped  off;  which  I 
have  often  obferved  has  been  the  cafe  with  many  other 
fucculent  plants,  when  placed  in  thofe  houfes  which 
were  filled  with  many  forts  of  Evergreen  trees,  that 
required  to  be  frequently  watered. 

Therefore,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  which  attends 
the  placing  of  plants  of  very  different  natures  in.  the 
fame  houfe,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  have  two  wings 
added  to  the  main  Green-houfe,  which,  if  placed  in 
the  manner  expreffed  in  the  annexed  plan,  will  greatly 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  building,  and  alfo  colled  a 
greater  fhare  of  heat.  In  this  plan  the  Green-houfe  is 
placed  exadtly  fronting  the  fouth,  and  one  of  the  win^s 
faces  the  fouth-eaft,  and  the  other  the  fouth-weft  •  fo 
that  from  the  time  of  the  fun’s  firft  appearance  upon' 
any  part  of  the  building,  until  it  goes  off  at  night,  it 
is  conftantly  reflected  from  one  part  to  the  other,  and 
the  cold  winds  are  alfo  kept  off  from  the  front  of  the 
main  Green-houfe  hereby ;  and  in  the  area  of  this  place 
you  may  contrive  to  place  many  of  the  moft  tender 
exotic  plants,  which  will  bear  to  be  expofed  in  the 
fummer  feafon  •,  and  in  the  fpring,  before  the  weather 
will  permit  you  to  fet  out  the  plants,  the  beds  and 
borders  of  this  area  may  be  full  of  Anemonies,  Ra- 
nunculufes,  early  Tulips,  &c.  which  will  be  pad 
flowering,  and  the  roots  fit  to  take  out  of  the  ground' 
by  the  time  you  carry  out  the  plants,  which  will  render 
this  place  very  agreeable  duringthefpringfeafon,  when' 
the  flowers  are  blown  :  and  here  you  may  walk  and 
divert  yourfelf  in  a  fine  day,  when  perhaps  the  air  in 
moft  other  parts  of  the  garden  will  be  too  cold  for! 
perfons  not  much  ufed  thereto,  to  take  pleafure  in' 
being  out  of  the  houfe. 

In  the  center  of  this  area  may  be  contrived  a  fmall! 
bafon  for  water,  which  will  be  very  convenient  for: 
watering  of  plants,  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  place  •,  befides  the  water  being  thus  fituated,  will] 
be  foftened  by  the  heat  which  will  be  reflected  from 
the  glafles  upon  it,  whereby  it  will  be  rendered 
much  better  than  raw  cold  water  for  thefe  tender, 
plants. 

The  two  wings  of  the  building  fhould  be  contrived  fo 
as  to  maintain  plants  of  differing  degrees  of  hardinefs, 
which  muft  be  effected  by  the  fituation  and  extent  of 
the  fire-place,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  the  flues, 
a  particular  account  of  which  will  be  exhibited  under 
the  article  of  Stoves.  But  I  would  here  obferve,  that 
the  wing  facing  the  fouth-eaft  fhould  always  be  pre¬ 
ferred  for  the  warmeft  ftove,  its  fituation  being  fuch, 
as  that  the  fun,  upon  its  firft  appearance  in  the  mom- 1 
ing,  fhines  diredtly  upon  the  glafles,  which  is  of  great 
fervice  in  warming  the  air  of  the  houfe,  and  adding 
life  to  the  plants,  after  having  been  fhut  up  during 
the  long  nights  in  the  winter  feafon.  Thefe  wings 
being  in  the  draught  annexed,  allowed  fixty  feet  ini 
length,  may  be  divided  in  the  middle  by  partitions  of 
glafs,  with  glafs- doors  to  pafs  from  one  to  the  other. 
To  each  of  thefe  there  fhould  be  a  fire-place,  with- 
flues  carried  up  againft  the  back  wall,  through  which 
the  fmoke  fhould  be  made  to  pafs,  as  many  times  the  j 
length  of  the  houfe,  as  the  height  will  admit  of  the 
number  of  flues-,  for  the  longer  the  fmoke  is  in  palling, 
the  more  heat  will  be  given  to  the  houfe,  with  a  lefsl 
quantity  of  fuel,  which  is  an  article  worth  confidera-' 
tion,  efpecially  where  fuel  is  dear.  By  this  contri¬ 
vance  you  may  keep  fuch  plants  as  require  the  fame, 
degree  of  heat  in  one  part  of  the  houfe,  and  thofe. 
which  will  thrive  in  a  much  lefs  warmth  in  the  othei^. 
part,  but  this  will  be  more  fully  explained  under  the! 
article  of  Stoves. 

The  other  wing  of  the  houfe,  facing  the  fouth-weft 
may  alfo  be  divided  in  the  fame  manner,  and  flues! 
carried  through  both  parts,  which  may  be  ufed  ac-| 
cording  to  the  feafons,  or  the  particular  forts  of  plant5| 
which  are  plaqed  therein;  fo  that  here  will  be  four  di:v 
vifions  in  the  wings,  each  of  which  may  be  kept  up 
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to  a  different  degree  of  warmth,  which,  together  with 
the  Green-houfe,  will  be  fufficient  to  maintain  plants 
from  all  the  feveral  countries  of  the  world  ;  and  with¬ 
out  having  thefe  feveral  degrees  of  warmth,  it  will  be 
impoffible  to  preferve  the  various  kinds  of  plants  from 
the  feveral  parts  of  Africa  and  America,  which  are 
annually  introduced  into  the  Englilh  gardens-,  for 
when  plants  from  different  countries  are  placed  in  the 
fame  houfe,  fome  are  deftroyed  for  want  of  heat,  while 
others  are  forced  and  fpoiled  by  too  much  of  it ;  and 
this  is  often  the  cafe  in  many  places,  where  there  are 
large  colleftions  of  plants. 

In  the  building  thefe  wings,  if  there  are  not  fheds 
running  behind  them  their  whole  length,  the  walls 
fhould  not  be  lefs  than  three  bricks  thick  and  if  they 
are  more,  it  will  be  better,  becaufe  where  the  walls 
are  thin,  and  expofed  to  the  open  air,  the  cold  will 
penetrate  them,  and  when  the  fires  are  made,  the  heat 
will  come  out  through  the  walls,  fo  that  it  will  require 
a  larger  quantity  of  fuel,  to  maintain  a  proper  tem¬ 
perature  of  warmth  in  the  houfe.  The  back  part  of 
thefe  houfes  having  Hoping  roofs,  which  are  covered 
either  with  tiles  or  Hates,  fliould  alfo  be  lined  with 
Reeds,  &c.  under  the  covering,  as  is  before  directed 
for  the  Green-houfe,  which  will  keep  out  the  cold  air, 
and  fave  a  great  expence  of  fuel  ;  for  the  clofer  and 
better  thefe  houfes  are  built,  and  the  glaffes  of  the 
Hope,  as  alfo  in  front,  well  guarded  by  flutters,  or 
Reeds  in  hard  froft,  the  lefs  fuel  will  be  required  to 
warm  the  houfes ;  fo  that  the  firft  expence  in  building 
thefe  houfes  properly,  will  be  the  cheapeft,  when  the 
after-expence  of  fires  is  taken  into  confideration. 

The  Hoping  glaffes  of  thefe  houfes  Ihould  be  made 
to  Hide  and  take  off,  fo  that  they  may  be  drawn  down 
more  or  lefs  in  warm  weather,  to  admit  air  to  the 
plants  and  the  upright  glaffes  in  front  may  be  fo  con¬ 
trived,  as  that  every  other  may  open  as  doors  upon 
hinges,  and  the  alternate  glaffes  may  be  divided  into 
two ;  the  upper  part  of  each  fliould  be  contrived  fo  as 
to  be  drawn  down  like  fafhes,  fo  that  either  of  thefe 
'  may  be  ufed  to  admit  air,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  propor¬ 
tion,  according  as  there  may  be  occafion. 

But  befides  the  Confervatories  here  mentioned,  it  will 
be  proper  to  have  a  deep  hot-bed  frame,  fuch  as  is 
commonly  ufed  to  raife  large  annuals  in  the  fpring, 
into  which  may  be  fet  pots  of  fuch  plants  as  come  from 
Carolina,  Virginia,  &c.  while  the  plants  are  too  fniall 
to  plant  in  the  open  air,  as  alfo  many  other  forts  from 
Spain,  &c.  which  require  only  to  be  fcreened  from  the 
violence  of  frofts,  and  fliould  have  as  much  free  air 
as  poflible  in  mild  weather  -,  which  can  be  no  better 
effected  than  in  one  of  thefe  frames,  where  the  glaffes 
may  be  taken  off  every  day  when  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit,  and  put  on  every  night  and  in  hard  frofts  the 
glaffes  may  be  covered  with  mats,  Straw,  Peas-haulm, 
or  the  like,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  froft  from  entering 
to  the  pots  to  freeze  the  roots  of  the  plants,  which  is 
what  will  many  times  utterly  deftroy  them,  though  a 
flight  froft  pinching  the  leaves  or  ftioots,  very  feldom 
does  them  much  harm  ;  if  thefe  pits  are  funk  a  foot  or 
more,  below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  they  will  be 
the  better,  provided  the  ground  is  dry,  otherwife  they 
muft  be  wholly  above  ground ;  the  Hides  of  this  frame 
fliould  be  built  with  brick,  with  a  curb  of  wood  laid 
round  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  into  which  the  gutters, 
on  which  the  glaffes  Hide  may  be  laid  ;  the  back  wall 
of  this  frame  may  be  four  feet  high,  and  two  bricks 
and  a  half  thick,  the  front  one  foot  and  a  half ;  the 
width  of  the  infide  of  the  frame  about  fix  feet,  and 
the  length  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  plants  to 
be  containd  therein. 

1REWIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  914.  This  genus  of 
plants  was  conftituted  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  who  gave  it 
this  name  in  honour  of  Dr.  Grew,  F.  R.  S.  who  pub- 
liftied  a  curious  book  of  the  anatomy  of  plants. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  thick  leathery  empalement ,  compofed  of 
five  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  which  are  coloured ,  and  J'pread 
open.  The  flower  hath  five  petals  of  the  fame  form ,  but 
fmaller,  and  are  indented  at  their  baft,  where  is  fituated 
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a  fcaly  neblarium  to  each  petal i  which  is  thick  and  in¬ 
curved,  inclining  to  the  border ,  to  which  the  ftyle  is  fixed  ; 
it  hath  many  ftamina ,  which  are  brifily ,  the  length 
of  the  petals ,  terminated  by  roundijh  fummits.  In  the 
center  is  fituated  the  roundijh  germen ,  which  is  lengthened 
to  a  column ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  four- 
cornered  obtuje  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
four-cornered  berry  with  four  cells ,  each  inclofing  one  glo¬ 
bular  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twentieth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  many  ftamina  joined  to  the 
ftyle,  forming  a  column  of  one  body. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Grewi  ^(Occidentalis)  foliis  fubovatis  crenatis.  Grewia 
with  oval  crenated  leaves.  Ulmi  facie  arbufcula  fEthi- 
opica,  ramulis  alatis,  floribus  purpurafeentibus.  Hort. 
Amft.  1.  p.  165.  tab.  85.  Ethiopian  Shrub  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Elm ,  winged  branches ,  and  purplifh  flowers. 

2.  Grewia  ( Africanus )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis. 
Grewia  with  oval  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  which  are  Jawed. 
The  firft  fort  has  been  long  preferved  in  many  curious 
gardens,  both  in  England  and  Holland,  and  is  fi¬ 
gured  by  Dr.  Plukenet,  by  the  title  of  Ulmifolia  ar¬ 
bor  Africana  baccifera,  floribus  purpureis  -,  but  by 
Dr.  Boerhaave  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  Father 
Plumier’s  American  plants,  intitled  Guidonia  Ulmi 
foliis,  flore  rofeo  ;  but  the  characters  of  this  do  not  at 
all  agree  with  thofe  of  the  Guidonia,  that  particular 
fpecies  of  this  genus  being  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris, 
which  is  extremely  different  from  this.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  I 
have  received  the  feeds,  which  have  fucceeded  in  the 
Chelfea  garden. 

This  will  grow  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
and  has  a  ftem  and  branches  very  like  thofe  of  the 
fmall-leaved  Elm,  the  bark  being  fmooth,  and  of  the 
fame  colour  as  that  of  Elm  when  young ;  the  leaves 
are  alfo  very  like  thofe  of  the  Elm,  and  fall  off  in 
winter;  the  flowers  are  produced  fingly  along  the 
young  branches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  bright  purple  colour ;  thefe  appear  toward 
the  end  of  July,  and  continue  in  Auguft,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September,  but  are  never  fucceeded  by 
fruit  in  this  country. 

This  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  or  layers  ;  the 
cuttings  fliould  be  taken  off,  and  planted  in  April, 
before  the  buds  fwell,  for  they  do  not  fucceed 
well  after;  thefe  cuttings  fliould  be  planted  in 
fmall  pots  filled  with  loamy  earth,  and  the  pots  fliould 
be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
where,  if  they  are  duly  watered,  and  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  fliaded  from  the  fun,  they  will  take  good  root 
in  about  twp  months,  and  may  then  be  gradually  in¬ 
ured  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fliould  be 
removed  in  June,  and  placed  in  a  flickered  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they  muft 
be  removed  into  the  green-houle ;  the  beft  time  to  lay 
down  the  layers  of  this  plant  is  in  the  fpring,  before 
the  buds  come  out,  and  thefe  will  be  rooted  by  the 
fame  time  the  following  year,  when  they  may  be  cut 
off  from  the  old  plants,  and  planted  each  into  a  fe- 
parate  pot  filled  with  a  foft  loamy  foil. 

The  beft  time  to  remove  or  tranfplant  this  plant  is, 
either  in  the  fpring,  juft  before  the  buds  begin  to 
fwell,  or  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  drop  \ 
for  in  furnmer,  when  the  plants  are  in  full  leaf,  it  will 
be  very  improper  to  difturb  them. 

In  winter  thefe  plants  fliould  be  placed  in  the  green- 
houfe,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as  poffib’s 
in  mild  weather,  for  they  only  require  to  be  protected 
from  froft,  and  after  their  leaves  are  fallen,  they  will 
require  very  moderate  watering ;  but  in  furnmer  they 
fliould  be  conftantly  watered  three  or  four  times  a  week 
in  dry  weather,  and  placed  in  a  ftieltered  fituation, 
with  other  hardy  green-houfe  plants,  where  they  will 
add  to  the  variety. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  were  fent  me  by  Monfi 
Richard,  gardener  to  the  King  of  France  at  Mar- 

feilles. 
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leilles  which  were  brought  from  Senegal  in  Africa, 
by  Monf.  Adanfon  ;  this  rifes  in  this  country  with  a 
fhrubby  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
lateral  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  brown  hairy 
bark,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
about  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
broad  in  the  middle,  having  feveral  tranfverfe  veins 
from  the  midrib  to  the  fides,  where  they  are  iawed  •, 
thefe  are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches,  having 
very  flrort  foot-ftalks,  and  continue  in  verdure  through 
the  year ;  the  plants  are  young,  fo  have  not  as  yet 
flowered  in  England,  therefore  I  can  give  no  fuither 

This  fort  is  tender,  fo  will  not  live  through  the_  win¬ 
ter  in  England,  unlefs  it  is  placed  in  a  warm  ftove  * 
nor  do  thofe  plants  thrive  well  which  are  placed  on 
fhelves  in  the  dry  ftove;  therefore  the  only  method 
to  have  them  fucceed,  is  to  place  them  in  the  bark- 
bed  in  the  tan-ftove,  where  the  plants  have  grown 
very  well  for  feme  years.  In  fummer  thefe  plants 
require  a  o-ood  fhare  of  free  air  to  be  admitted  to 
them  and&  fhould  have  water  three  or  four  times  a 
week’ in  warm  weather;  but  in  winter  they  mult  be 
fparinHy  watered,  and  require  to  be  kept  warm. 

G  R  I  A°S.  Lin.  Gen.  659.  Anchovy  Pear. 

The  Characters  are, 

qhe  empalement  is  cup-fhaped, ,  of  one  leaf  cut  into  four 
equal  figments ;  the  flower  has  four  leathery  concave  petals, 
and  many  briflly  ftamina  which  are  infirted  to  the  recep¬ 
tacle,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits,  and  a  deprejfed  ger¬ 
men  immerfedin  the  empalement,  having  no  fly le,  crowned 
by  a  four-cornered  crofs-fhaped  fligma ,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  flejby  berry,  with  a  large  nut  having  eight  fur¬ 
rows,  and  one  cell  containing  a  large  pointed  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  order  of 
Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  intitled  Polyandria  Mono- 
gynia,  the  flower  having  many  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

1.  Grias  ( Cauliflora ).  Lin.  Sp.  732.  Anchovy  Pear.  Pal- 
mis  aflinis  malus  Perfica  maxima,  caudice  non  ramo- 
fa,  foliis  longifiimis,  flore  tetrapetalo  pallide  luteo, 
frudtu  ex  arboris  trunco  prodeunte.  Sloan.  Hift.  Jam. 
2.  p.  122. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  in  many 
other  warm  parts  of  America,  where  it  rifes  with  a 
ftrait  undivided  Item  about  twenty  feet  high,  having 
a  gray  bark,  marked  with  the  veftigia  of  the  fallen 
leaves ;  the  top  of  the  Item  is  garnilhed  with  leaves 
near  two  feet  long  and  fix  inches  broad,  fitting  clofe 
without  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  have  one  longitudinal  mid¬ 
rib  with  feveral  tranfverfe  veins,  and  are  of  a  lucid 
green  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  Item  below  the 
leaves,  having  no  foot-ftalk,  in  fome  places  one,  and 
in  others  they  are  in  clufters,  each  having  four  thick 
yellow  petals,  and  a  great  number  of  ftamina  which 
are  fixed  to  the  empalement  of  the  flower ;  the  ger- 
men  is  included  in  the  empalement,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  large  oval  Plumb,  including  a  large  pointed 
nut. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft 
Indies  pickled  and  fent  to  old  Spain  as  prefents,  who 
eat  them  as  Mango’s,  and  fome  fay  the  ripe  fruit  is 
eaten  as  a  defart. 

The  plant  is  propagated  by  planting  of  the  (tones, 
which  fhould  be  put  into  the  ground  foon  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  and  the  plants  mult  be  conftantly 
kept  in  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  otherwife  it  will 
not  thrive  in  this  country. 

GRONOVIA.  Martyn.  Cent.  4.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
284.  The  name  of  this  genus  was  given  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houfton,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Gronovius,  a  learned 
botanift  at  Leyden. 

The  Characters  are, 

T  he  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which 
is  coloured,  and  cut  to  the  middle  into  five  figments.  It  hath 
five  fmall  petals  which  are  fixed  to  the  cuts  of  the  em¬ 
palement,  and  five  hairy  ftamina  the  length  of  the  petals, 
which  are  infirted  into  the  empalement,  and  are  placed  al¬ 
ternate  with  the  petals,  terminated  by  twin  fummits  which 
are  ere  II.  The  germen  is  fituated  under  the  flower,  flip- 
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porting  a  Jlender  ftyle  which  is  longer  than  the  ftamina, 
crowned  by  an  obtufi  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  roundifh -coloured  fruit  with  one  cell,  inclofing  one 
large  roundifh  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  five 
ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Gronovia  ( Scandens ).  Hort.  Cliff.  74.  Gronovia  fcan- 
dens  lappacea,  pampinea  fronde.  Houft.  Climbing 
burry  Gronovia. 

This  plant  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun 
at  La  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to 
Europe,  which  have  fucceeded  in  many  gardens.  It 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  fends  forth  many  trailing 
branches  like  thofe  of  the  Cucumber,  which  are 
clofely  fet  with  broad  green  leaves,  in  fhape  like  thofe 
of  the  Vine  ;  but  they  are  covered  with  fmall  fpines 
on  both  fides,  which  fling  like  the  Nettle:  the 
branches  have  many  tendrils  or  clafpers,  by  which 
they  fallen  themfelves  to  whatever  plants  they  grow 
near,  and  will  rife  to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet ; 
the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour, 
fo  make  no  great  appearance. 

This  being  a  very  tender  plant,  muft  be  raifed  on  a 
hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  afterward  placed  in 
the  bark-ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
Momordica,  with  which  management  it  will  produce 
ripe  feeds ;  but  this  having  neither  ufe  or  beauty,  is 
rarely  cultivated  but  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fak? 
of  variety. 

GROSSULARIA.  Raii  Meth.  Plant.  145.  Tourn. 
Infl.  R.  H.  639.  tab.  409.  Ribes.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
247.  Goofeberry;  in  French,  Grofelier. 

This  and  the  Currant  are  by  Tournefort  placed  in 
the  fame  genus,  under  the  tide  of  Groflularia ;  they 
are  alfo  joined  together  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  under  the 
title  of  Ribes,  for  in  their  principal  charadlers  they 
agree  •,  fo  according  to  the  fyflems  of  botany,  they 
fhould  be  included  in  the  fame  genus ;  but  this  may  >; 
not  be  quite  fo  proper  in  a  body  of  gardening,  for  as  j 
thefe  fruits  have  always  pafled  under  different  deno-  i 
minations,  rtfo  if  they  are  here  joined  together,  it  may : 
occafion  fome  confufion  among  thofe  who  do  not  enter : 
into  the  ftudyof  botany.  Mr.  Ray  has  feparated  thefe 
into  different  genera,  and  makes  the  difference  of; 
Goofeberry  from  the  Currant,  to  confift  in  the  firft  1 
having  thorns  on  the  branches,  and  the  fruit  growing 
Angle ;  whereas  the  latter  hath  fmooth  branches,  and 
the  fruit  growing  in  long  bunches ;  and  although 
thefe  differences  may  not  be  ftridlly  fcientific,  yet  it  1 
may  be  allowed  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  them  among  j 
gardeners. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  cut  ■ 
into  five  figments  at  the  top,  which  is  fwollen,  concave,  | 
and  coloured.  It  hath  five  fmall,  obtufi,  ere  It  petals 
which  rife  from  the  border  of  the  empalement ;  and  five  I 
awl-fhaped  ftamina ,  which  are  infirted  into  the  empale-) 
ment,  terminated  by  comprejfed  proftrate  fummits.  The  1 
germen  is  fituated  below  the  flower ,  having  a  bifid  ftfie\ 
crowned  by  an  obtufi  fligma,  and  afterward  becomes  agio -i 
bular  berry  having  a  navel,  with  one  cell ,  which  is  filled 3 
with  roundifh  comprejfed  feeds  included  in  a  pulp. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  in  the 
firft  fedtion  of  his  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Mo-| 
nogynia,  which  contains  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers1 
have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are,  .  .1 

1.  Grossularia  ( Reclinatum )  ramis  reclinatis  aculeatis.l 
pedunculis  triphyllis.  Goofeberry  with  reclining  branched 
armed  with  fpines,  and  a  three-leaved  foot-ftalk.  Grol-I 
fularia  fpinofa,  frudtu  obfeure  purpurafeente.  J.  B.  1 
48.  Prickly  Goofeberry  with  a  dark  purplifh  fruity 

2.  Grossularia  ( Hirfluta )  ramis  aculeatis,  bacaj 
hirfutis.  Goofeberry  with  prickly  branches  and  hairy  berries I 
Groflularia  frudlu  maximo  hifpido  margaritarum  ferJ 
colore.  Raii  Hift.  1484.  Goofeberry  with  a  very  larg  1 
rough  fruit,  almoft  of  a  pearl  colour. 

2.  Gro-sI 
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Grossularia  {Uva  Crifpa)  ramis  aculeatis,  eredlis, 
baccis  elabris.  Goofeberry  with  erefi prickly  branches, 
end  fmooth  berries.  Grofiularia  fimplici  acino,  vel  fpi- 
nofa  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  455-  Goofeberry  with  a  ftnglc 

fruit,  or  wild  prickly  Goofeberry. 

Grossularia  ( Oxyacanth  aides )  ramis  undique  acu¬ 
leatis  Goofeberry  whofe  brunches  are  armed  on  all  fedes 
with  '[pines.  Grofiularia  oxyacanthae  foliis  amplioribus 
e  finu  Hudfonis.  Pluk.  Amalth.  212.  Goofeberry  with 
larger  Hawthorn  leaves  from  Hudfon’s  Bay. 

Grossularia  ( Cynofbati )  aculeis  fubaxillanbus,  baccis 
aculeatis  racemofis.  Goofeberry  with  fpines  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  branches ,  and  prickly  _  berries  growing  in  cluf- 
ters.  Ribes  aculeis  fubaxillaribus,  baccis  aculeatis 
racemofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  202.  Currant  with  fpines  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  branches ,  and  prickly  berries  growing 

in  bunches.  .  r  , 

The  forts  which  are  here  enumerated,  are  luppoied 
to  be  diftindt  fpecies ;  but  there  are  feveral  other  va¬ 
rieties  which  have  been  obtained  from  feeds,  and  are 
propagated  for  fale  in  the  nurferies ;  mod  of  thefe  are 
titled  from  the  perfons  who  raifed  them,  as  Lamb’s 
Goofeberry,  Hunt’s  Goofeberry,  Edwards’s  Goofe¬ 
berry,  &c.  and  as  there  are  frequently  new  varieties 
obtained,  it  is  needlels  to  enumerate  them  here,  there¬ 
fore  I  fhall  proceed  to  their  culture. 

Thefe  are  propagated  either  by  fuckers  taken  from 
the  old  plants,  or  by  cuttings ;  the  latter  of  which  I 
prefer  to  the  former,  becaufe  thofe  plants  which  are 
produced  from  fuckers  are  always  more  difpofed  to 
(hoot  out  a  greater  number  of  fuckers  from  their  roots, 
than  fuch  as  are  raifed  from  cuttings,  which  generally 
form  much  better  roots. 

The  beft  feafon  for  planting  thefe  cuttings  is  in  au¬ 
tumn,  juft  before  their  leaves  begin  to  fall  •,  obferving 
always  to  take  the  handfomeft  (hoots,  and  from  fuch 
branches  as  generally  produce  the  greateft  quantity  of 
fruit ;  for  if  you  take  thofe  which  are  produced  from 
the  ftem  of  the  old  plants  (which  are  commonly  very 
luxuriant)  they  will  not  be  near  fo  fruitful  as  thofe 
taken  from  bearing  branches:  thefe  cuttings  (hould  be 
about  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  muft  be  planted 
in  a  border  of  light  earth,  expofed  to  the  morning 
fun,  about  three  inches  deep,  obferving  to  water  them 
gently  when  the  weather  proves  dry,  to  facilitate 
their  taking  root  •,  and  in  the  fummer,  when  they  have 
put  out  branches,  you  (hould  rub  off  all  the  under 
(hoots,  leaving  only  the  uppermoft  or  ftrongeft,  which 
(hould  be  trained  upright,  to  form  a  regular  ftem.  In 
Qdtober  following  thefe  plants  may  be  removed  ;  at 
which  time  you  (hould  prepare  an  open  fpot  of  fre(h 
earth,  which  (hould  be  well  dug,  and  cleanled  from 
all  noxious  weeds,  roots,  &c.  and  being  levelled,  you 
(hould  proceed  to  take  up  your  plants,  trimming  their 
roots,  and  cutting  off  all  lateral  fide  branches  j  then 
plant  them  at  three  feet  diftance  row  from  row,  and 
one  foot  afunder  in  the  rows,  obferving  to  place  fome 
(hort  (licks  to  the  plants,  in  order  to  train  their  ftems 
upright  and  regular.  In  this  place  they  may  remain 
one  or  two  years,  being  careful  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds,  as  alfo  to  trim  off  all  lateral  (hoots  which 
are  produced  below  the  head  of  the  plant,  fo  that  the 
ftem  may  be  clear  about  a  foot  in  height  above  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  which  will  be  full  enough ;  and 
as  the  branches  are  produced  commonly  very  irregular 
in  the  head,  you  muft  cut  out  fuch  of  them  as  crofs 
each  other,  or  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
whereby  the  head  of  the  plant  will  be  open,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  admitting  the  air  freely  into  the  middle, 
which  is  of  great  ule  to  all  kinds  of  fruits. 

After  thefe  plants  have  remained  in  this  nurfery  one  or 
two  years  at  mod,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  to  the 
places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  for  it  is  not 
fo  well  to  let  them  grow  in  the  nurferies  too  large 
which  will  occafion  their  roots  to  be  woody,  whereby 
the  removing  of  them  will  not  only  hazard  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  but  fuch  of  them  as  may  take  very  wel 
will  remain  (lined  for  two  or  three  years,  before,  they 
will  be  able  to  recover  their  check.  The  foil  in  which  thefe 
plants  thrive  to  the  greateft  advantage,  is  a  rich  light 
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earth ;  though  they  will  do  very  well  upon  middling 
foils,  which  are  not  too  ftrong  or  moift,  and  in  all  fi- 
tuations ;  but  where  the  fruit  is  cultivated,  in  order 
to  procure  it  in  the  greateft  perfection,  they  (hould 
never  be  planted  in  the  (hade  of  other  trees,  but  muft 
have  a  free  open  expofure.  The  diftance  they  ought 
to  be  planted  is  eight  feet  row  from  row,  and  fix  feet 
afunder  in  the  rows.  The  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting 
them  is  in  October,  when  their  leaves  begin  to  decay  ^ 
obferving,  as  was  before  directed,  to  prune  their  roots, 
and  trim  off  all  lateral  lhoots,  or  fuch  as  crofs  each 
other,  (hortening  all  long  branches,  fo  as  to  make  the 
head  regular. 

In  the  pruning  of  thefe  (hrubs  mod  people  make  ufe 
of  garden-fli ears,  obferving  only  to  cut  the  head  round, 
as  is  practifed  for  Evergreens,  &c.  whereby  the 
branches  become  fo  much  crowded,  that  what  fruit 
is  produced,  never  grows  to  half  the  fize  as  it  would 
do  were  the  branches  thinned,  and  pruned  according 
to  art ;  which  (hould  always  be  done* with  a  pruning- 
knife,  (hortening  the  ftrong  (hoots  to  about  ten  inches, 
and  cutting  out  all  thofe  which  grow  irregular,  thin¬ 
ning  the  fruit-bearing  branches  where  they  are  too 
thick,  obferving  always  to  cut  behind  a  leaf  bud.  With 
this  management  your  fruit  will  be  near  twice  as  large 
as  thofe  which  are  produced  upon  fuch  bu(hes  as  are 
not  thus  pruned,  and  the  (hrubs  will  continue  in  vi¬ 
gour  much  longer ;  but  you  muft  obferve  to  keep 
the  ground  clear  from  weeds,  and  dig  it  at  lead  once 
a  year ;  and  every  other  year  you  (hould  beftow  a 
little  rotten  dung  upon  it,  which  will  greatly  improve 
the  fruit. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  the  gardeners  near  Lon¬ 
don,  who  have  great  quantities  of  thefe  bufties  in 
order  to  fupply  the  markets,  to  prune  them  foon  after 
Michaelmas,  and  then  to  dig  up  the  ground  between 
the  rows,  and  plant  it  with  Coleworts  for  fpring  ufe, 
whereby  their  ground  is  employed  all  the  winter,  with¬ 
out  prejudicing  the  Goofeberries ;  and  in  hard  winters 
thefe  Coleworts  often  efcape,  when  thofe  which  are 
planted  in  an  open  expofure  are  all  deftroyed  ;  and 
thefe  are  generally  pulled  up  for  ufe  in  February  or 
March,  fo  that  the  ground  is  clear  before  the  Goofe¬ 
berries  come  out  in  the  fpring  •,  which  is  a  piece  of 
hufbandry  well  worth  pradtifing  where  ground  is  dear, 
or  where  perfons  are  confined  for  room. 

GROVES  are  the  greateft  ornaments  to  a  garden,  nor 
can  a  garden  be  complete  which  has  not  one  or  more 
of  thefe.  In  fmall  gardens  there  is  fcarce  room  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  Groves  of  any  extent,  yet  in  thefe  there  (hould 
be  at  leaft  one  contrived,  which  (hould  be  as  large  as 
the  ground  will  allow  it  •,  and  where  thefe  are  fmall, 
there  is  more  (kill  required  in  the  difpofition,  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  being  larger  than  they  really 
are. 

Groves  have  been  in  all  ages  held  in  great  veneration: 
the  ancient  Romans  had  a  fort  of  Groves  near  feveral 
of  their  temples,  which  were  confecrated  to  fome  God, 
and  were  called  luci  by  antiphrafts,  a  non  lucendo, 
as  being  (hady  and  dark ;  and  thefe  were  dedicated  to 
holy  ufes,  being  places  of  folitude  and  retirement,  and 
were  never  to  be  violated  with  the  ax. 

Thefe  Groves  are  not  only  great  ornaments  to  gar¬ 
dens,  but  are  alfo  the  greateft  relief  againft  the  violent 
heats  of  the  fun,  affording  (hade  to  walk  under  in  the 
hotted  part  of  the  day,  when  the  other  parts  of  the 
garden  are  ufelefs ;  fo  that  every  garden  is  defedtive 
which  has  not  (hade. 

Groves  are  of  two  forts,  viz.  open  and  clofe  Groves : 
open  Groves  are  fuch  as.  have  large  (hady  trees,  which 
(land  at  fuch  diftances,  as  that  their  branches  may  ap¬ 
proach  fo  near  each  other,  as  to  prevent  the  rays  of 
the  fun  from  penetrating  through  them ;  but  as  fuch 
trees  are  a  long  time  in  growing  to  a  proper  fize  for 
affording  a  (hade,  fo  where  new  Groves  are  planted, 
the  trees’  muft  be  placed  clofer  together,  in  order  to 
have  (hade  as  Toon  as  polfible  •,  but  in  planting  of  thefe 
Groves,  it  is  much  the  beft  way  to  diipofe  all  the  trees 
irregularly,  which  will  give  them  a  greater  magnifi¬ 
cence,  and  alfo  form  a  (hade  fooner,  than  when  the 
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trees  are  planted  in  lines  ;  for  when  the  fun  fhines^ 
between  the  rows  of  trees,  as  it  tnuft  do  fome  part  of 
the  day  in  fummer,  the  walks  between  them  will  be 
expofed  to  the  heat  at  fuch  times,  until  the  branches 
of  thele  trees  meet  •,  whereas  in  the  irregular  planta¬ 
tions,  the  trees  intervene,  and  obftrudt  the  direct  rays 
of  the  fun. 

When  a  perfon  who  is  to  lay  out  a  garden,  is  fo 
happy  as  to  meet  with  large  full  grown  trees  upon  the 
fpot,  they  fhould  remain  inviolate,  if  poffible ;  for  it 
will  be  better  to  put  up  with  many  inconveniencies, 
than  to  deftroy  thefe,  which  will  require  an  age  to  le- 
trieve ;  fo  that  nothing  but  that  of  offending  the  ha¬ 
bitation,  by  being  fo  near  as  to  occafion  great  damps 
or  obftrudting  fine  views,  fhould  tempt  the  cutting 
of  them  down. 

Mofl  of  the  Groves  which  have  been  planted  either 
in  England,  or  in  thofe  celebrated  gardens  of  Fiance, 
are  only  a  few  regular  lines  of  trees ;  many  of  which 
are  avenues  to  the  habitation,  or  lead  to  fonje  build¬ 
ing,  or  object ;  but  thefe  do  not  appear  fo  grand, 
as°thofe  which  have  been  made  in  woods  where  the 
trees  have  grown  accidentally,  and  at  irregular  dif- 
tances  ;  and  where  the  trees  have  large  fpreading 
heads,  and  are  left  at  fuch  a  diftance,  as  to  permit 
the  Grafs  to  grow  under  them,  then  they  afford  the 
created  pleafure  :  for  nothing  is  more  noble  than 
fine  fpreading  trees  with  large  Items,  growing  through 
Grafs,  efpecially  if  the  Grafs  is  well  kept,  and  has  a 
good  verdure  ;  befides,  mofl  of  thefe  planted  Groves 
have  generally  a  gravel-walk,  made  in  a  flrait  line  be¬ 
tween  them,  which  greatly  offends  the  fight  of  perfons 
who  have  true  tafte ;  therefore  whenever  a  gravel- 
walk  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  carried  through 
thefe  Groves,  it  will  be  much  better  to  twift  it  about, 
according  as  the  trees  naturally  Hand,  than  to  attempt 
regularity ;  but  dry  walks  under  large  trees  are  not  fo 
ufeful  as  in  open  places,  becaufe  the  dropping  of  the 
trees  will  render  thefe  walks  ufelefs  after  rain,  for  a 
confiderable  time. 

Clofe  Groves  have  frequently  large  trees  Handing  in 
them,  but  the  ground  is  filled  under  thefe  with  fhrubs, 
or  under-wood  ;  fo  that  the  walks  which  are  made  in 
them  are  private,  and  fereened  from  winds,  whereby 
they  are  rendered  agreeable  for  walking,  at  fuch  times 
when  the  air  is  too  violent  or  cold  for  walking  in  the 
more  expofed  parts  of  the  garden. 

Thefe  are  often  contrived  fo  as  to  bound  the  open 
Groves,  and  frequently  to  hide  the  walls,  or  other  in- 
clofures  of  the  garden  ;  and  when  they  are  properly 
laid  out,  with  dry  walks  winding  through  them,  and 
on  the  fides  of  thefe  fweet-fmelling  fhrubs  and  flowers 
irregularly  planted,  they  have  a  charming  effect ;  for 
here  a  perfon  may  walk  in  private,  fheltered  from  the 
inclemency  of  cold  or  violent  winds,  and  enjoy  the 
greater  fweets  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  :  therefore 
where  it  can  be  admitted,  if  they  are  continued  round 
the  whole  inclofure  of  the  garden,  there  will  be  a  much 
greater  extent  of  walk  •,  and  thefe  fhrubs  will  appear 
the  bell  boundary,  when  there  are  not  fine  profpects 
to  be  gained. 

i  hefe  clofe  Groves  are  by  the  French  termed  bof- 
quets,  from  the  Italian  word  bofquetto,  which  fignifies 
a  little  wood,  and  in  mofl  of  the  French  gardens  there 
are  many  of  them  planted  •,  but  thefe  are  reduced  to 
regular  figures,  as  ovals,  triangles,  fquares,  and  liars  ; 
which  have  neither  the  beauty  or  ufe  which  thofe 
have  that  are  made  irregularly,  and  whofe  walks  are 
not  fhut  up  on  each  fide  by  hedges,  which  prevents 
the  eye  from  feeing  the  quarters  •,  and  thefe  want 
the  fragancy  of  the  fhrubs  and  flowers,  which  are 
the  great  delight  of  thefe  private  walks :  add  to  this, 
the  keeping  of  the  hedges  in  good  order  is  attended 
with  a  great  expence,  which  is  a  capital  thing  to  be 
ccnfidered  in  the  making  of  gardens. 

GTJAIABARA.  See  Coccolobos. 
GUAJACANA.  See  Diospyros. 

GUAJ  ACU  M.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  39.  tab.  17.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  465.  Lignum  Vita,  or  Pockwood. 
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The  Characters  are, 

S The  flower  hath  a  concave  empalement  of  one  leaf  which 
is  quinquefid.  It  hath  five  oblong ,  oval ,  concave  petals 
which  are  inferted  in  the  empalement  and  fpread  open ,  ana 
ten  eredi  ftamina  inferted  in  the  empalement ,  terminated  by 
fmall  fummits.  The  ftyle  is  long  and  J, lender ,  the  gey. 
men  is  oval  and  pointed ,  and  the  fligma  is  ftngle  and 
flender.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  berry  which  is 
roundijh ,  with  an  oblique  point ,  and  deeply  furrowed ,  in- 
clofing  an  oval  hard  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feiftion  of 
Linnaus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Monogynia 
which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  ten 
ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Guajacum  ( Officinale )  foliolis  bijugatis  obtufis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  381.  Guajacum  with  obtufe  lobes  placed  by 
pairs.  Guajacum  flore  caruleo,  fru<5tu  fubrotundo. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  391.  Guajacum  with  a  blue  flower , 
and  a  roundijh  fruit. 

2.  Guajacum  (Sanffum)  foliolis  multijugatis  obtufis.  Lin.. 
Sp.  Plant.  382.  Guajacum  with  many  pair  of  obtufe 
lobes.  Guajacum  flore  caruleo  fimbriato,  frudlu  te- 
tragono.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  391.  Guajacum  withablue 
fringed  flower ,  and  a  four-cornered  fruit. 

3.  Guajacum  ( Afrum )  foliolis  multijugatis  obtufis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  382.  Guajacum  with  many  pair  of  acute- 
pointed  lobes.  Guilandinoides.  Flort.  Cliff.  489.  and 
the  Afra  arbor  acacia  fimilis,  foliis  myrti  aculeatis 
fplendentibus.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  57.  African-tree 
like  the  Acacia ,  with  /Joining ,  acute-pointed ,  Myrtle  leaves. 
The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Lignum  Vita,  or  Gua¬ 
jacum,  which  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and  grows  naturally 
in  moft  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  rifes 
to  be  a  very  large  tree,  having  a  hard,  brittle,  brown- 
ifh  bark,  not  very  thick  ;  the  wood  is  firm,  folid,  and 
ponderous,  appearing  very  refinous,  of  a  blackilh  yel-l 
low  colour  within,  and  of  a  hot  aromatic  tafte ;  the 
fmaller  branches  have  an  Afh-coloured  bark,  gar- 
niftied  with  leaves,  which  are  divided  by  pairs,  each; 
pair  having  two  pair  of  fmall,  oval,  blunt  leaves 
(or  pinnte)  of  a  ftiff  confiftence,  and  a  lucid  green ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the! 
branches,  compofed  of  five  oval  concave  petals,  of 
a  fine  blue  colour  ;  in  the  center  of  thefe  is  fixed  aj 
ftyle  with  an  oval  germen,  crowned  by  a  flender  ftig- 
ma ;  and  round  this  is  fituated  from  ten  to  twenty i 
ftamina,  which  are  as  long  as  the  ftyle,  terminated  by  i 
fickle-fhaped  fummits.  Dr.  Linnaeus  fuppofes  they 
flowers  to  have  but  ten  ftamina,  whereas  they  cer¬ 
tainly  have  near  twenty. 

The  bark  and  wood  of  this  tree  are  much  of  the  fame 
nature,  only  the  wood  is  accounted  hotter ;  they  are 
ufed  in  diet-drinks  to  purify  and  cleanfe  the  blood, 
and  to  caufe  fweating  ;  they  are  efteemed  good  for  the 
gout  and  dropfy,  the  king’s-evil,  and  particularly 
tor  the  French  pox.  The  gum  or  refin,  which  is  black, 
Alining,  and  brittle,  and  when  powdered,  of  a  green- 
ifh  white  colour,  of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  poignant] 
tafte,  is  fomewhat  cathartic,  and  a  good  purge  in 
rheumatic  cafes,  to  the  quantity  of  two  fcruplesl 
mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  given  in  a  con¬ 
venient  vehicle. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  fo  hard  as  to  break  the  tools, 
in  felling  them,  fo  they  are  feldom  cut  down  fori 
fire-wood,  being  difficult  to  burn  ;  but  the  wood  is  ot 
great  ufe  to  the  fugar-planters,  for  making  of  wheels' 
and  cogs  for  the  fugar-mills,  &c.  It  is  alfo  frequently! 
brought  to  Europe,  and  wrought  into  bowls,  and  otherf 
utenfils  are  made  of  the  wood. 

This  tree  can  only  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which! 
muft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  it  naturally! 
grows  *,  thefe  muft  be  freffi,  otherwife  they  will  nol 
grow  ;  when  they  arrive,  they  fhould  be’fown  in  potsl 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  good  pot-1 
bed  :  if  the  feeds  are  good,  and  the  bed  in  which  they! 
are  plunged  is  of  a  proper  temperature  of  heat,  thcl 
plants  will  appear  infix  weeks  or  two  months  after;  and! 
in  fix  weeks  will  grow  to  be  of  ftrength  enough  mor£| 
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for  transplanting  j  then  they  fnould  be  carefully  taken 
out  of  the  feed-pots,  fo  as  to  preferve  their  roots  as 
entire  as  poflible,  and  each  planted  in  feparate  irnall 
pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  neW 
hot  bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they  muff  be  fhaded 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  then  they 
muit  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender 
exotic  plants  from  warm  countries,  admitting  a  large 
ihare  of  free  air  to  them  when  the  weather  is  warm  : 
they  will  require  to  be  frequently  refreftied  with  water 
in  warm  weather,  but  it  muff  be  given  them  with  cau¬ 
tion,  for  too  much  wet  will  infallibly  deffroy  them. 
While  the  plants  are  young,  they  may  be  kept  during 
the  fummer  feafory  in  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  un¬ 
der  a  frame ;  but  in  the  autumn  they  muff  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  bark-ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  hot¬ 
bed  of  tan,  where  they  fhould  conftantly  remain,  and 
muff  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender 
plants,  being  careful  not  to  give  them  too  much  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  winter,  when  it  is  very  prejudicial  to  them, 
and  in  fummer  they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  free 
air  admitted  to  them  every  day.  With  this  treatment 
the  plants  will  thrive  very  well,  but  they  are  plants  of 
flow  growth  in  their  own  country,  fo  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  great  progrefs  in  Europe. 

The  lecond  fort  has  many  fmall  leaves  placed  along 
the  midrib  by  pairs,  which  are  rounded  and  obtufe 
at  their  ends,  but  narrow  at  their  bafe  :  they  are  of 
the  fame  confiffence  with  thole  of  the  former  fort, 
3ut  of  a  darker  green  colour  *,  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  looie  bunches  toward  the  end  of  the 
Dranches,  which  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  their 
metals  are  fringed  on  their  edges.  1  his  is  called  in 
ome  of  the  iflands  Baftard  Lignum  Vitae ;  I  received 
it  from  Antigua  by  that  title.  It  requires  the  fame 
treatment  as  the  firft  fort,  and  is  propagated  by  feeds 
in  the  fame  way. 

;  have  alfo  received  fpecimens  from  the  ifland  of 
Sarbuda  of  one,  which  feems  different  from  either  of 
thofe  before-mentioned  :  the  branches  have  the  fame 
appearance  with  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  the  leaves 
are  larger  and  indented  at  their  extremities,  and  are 
placed  all  round  the  branches,  on  very  fhort  foot- 
talks  ;  the  flowers  were  broken  off,  fo  I  cannot  de¬ 
termine  the  difference  between  them,  but  by  all  ap¬ 
pearance  they  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  genus. 

The  third  fort  has  been  long  an  inhabitant  in  fome 
of  the  curious  gardens  in  England  and  Holland,  but 
feldom  produces  flowefs  in  Europe.  This  grows  na¬ 
turally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  the 
feeds  were  brought  firft  to  Holland,  where  it  paffied 
for  a  fpecies  of  Acacia,  until  it  produced  its  flowers ; 
which,  by  the  account  given  of  them  by  the  late  Dr. 
Boerhaave,  were  of  the  butterfly  kind  •,  but  whether 
Dr.  Linnaeus  has  feen  the  flowers  or  not,  I  cannot  fay  •, 
however,  he  has  removed  it  from  that  clafs  of  plants, 
and  has  added  it  to  this  genus  ;  and  as  I  have  not  yet 
feen  the  flowers,  fo  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  rightly  placed. 
The  plants  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  and  will  live 
in  a  good  green-houfe  in  winter,  but  in  fummer  muff 
be  placed  abroad  with  other  green-houfe  plants.  It  is 
of  flow  growth,  and  is  with  difficulty  propagated  by 
layers. 

UAJAVA.  See  Psidtum. 

UANABANUS.  See  Annona. 

UAZUMA.  See  Theobroma. 

U  I D  O  N I  A.  See  Samyda. 
iUILANDINA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  464.  Bonduc. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  25.  tab.  39.  The  Nickar-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  is  bell-fhaped , 
and  cut  at  the  top  into  five  equal  fegments  :  the  fl.ower 
.  has  five  concave  fpear-fhaped  petals  which  are  equal ,  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  empalement ,  into  which  they  are  inferted. 
It  hath  ten  awl-fhaped  flamina  which  are  erebi ,  and  in¬ 
ferted  in  the  empalement ,  being  alternately  fhorter  than 
each  other ,  and  terminated  by  obtufe  fummits.  In  the 
center  is  fituated  an  oblong  germen ,  fupporting  a  fender 
ftyle  the  length  of  the  flamina ,  crowned  by  a  fingle  ftig- 
.  rna.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  rhomboid  pod ,  with 
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a  convex  future  cn  the  upper  fdz  it  is  /welling  and  com * 
prejfed ,  having  one  cell,  including  oval  hard  feeds ,  which 
are  feparated  by  partitions. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl  feflion  of 
Linnseus’s  tenth  clafs,  in  which  he  includes  the  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  flamina  and  one  flyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Guilandina  ( Bonduc )  aculeata  pinnis  ovatis  foliolis 
aculeis  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  545.  Prickly  Guilandina  with 
oval-winged  leaves ,  whofe  fmall  leaves  are  armed  with 
fingle  fpines.  Bonduc  vulgare  majus  polyphyllum. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  25.  Common  greater  Bonduc ,  having 
many  leaves ,  called  yellow  Nickar. 

Guilandina  ( Bonducella )  aculeata,  pinnis  oblongo- 
ovatis  foliolis  aculeis  geminis.  Lin.  Sp.  545.  Prickly 
Guilandina  with  oblong  oval  leaves ,  having  fpines  by  pairs. 
Bonduc  vulgare  minus  polyphyllum.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  25.  Smaller  common  Bonduc ,  or  Nickar-tree  having 
many  leaves ,  called  gray  Nickar. 

Guilandina  ( Glabra )  inermis  foliis  bipinnatis,  foli¬ 
olis  ovatis  acutis  alternis.  Smooth  Guilandina  with  dou¬ 
ble  winged  leaves ,  whofe  fmall  leaves  are  oval-pointed  and 
alternate. 

Guilandina  ( Mcringa )  inermis,  foliis  fubpinnatis, 
foliolis  inferioribus  ternatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  155.  Smooth 
Guilandina  with  winged  leaves ,  whofe  under  fmall  leaves 
are  trifoliate.  Moringa  Zeylanica,  foliorum  pinnis 
pinnatis,  flore  majore,  frudtu  angulofo.  Burm.  Zeyl. 
162.  tab.  75.  Morunga  of  Ceylon,  with  double-winged 
leaves,  a  larger  flower,  and  an  angular  fruit. 

.  Guilandina  ( Dicica )  inermis  foliis  bipinnatis  bafi 
apiceque  fimpliciter  pinnatis.  Lin.  Sp.  546.  Guilandina 
with  fmooth  branches,  doubly  winged  leaves,  whofe  bafe 
and  tops  are  fingle  winged.  Bonduc  Canadenfe  poly¬ 
phyllum,  non  fpinofum,  mas  .&  fcemina.  Du  Hamel. 
Canada  Nickar-tree  having  many  leaves,  which  have  no 
fpines,  and  are  male  and  female  in  different  plants. 

The  firfl  and  fecond  forts  grow  naturally  injmoft  of 
the  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  they  twine  their 
flalks  about  any  neighbouring  fupport,  and  rife  to  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  The  leaves  of  the 
firft  fort  are  near  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  are 
compofed  of  fix  or  feven  pair  of  pinnae,  or  wings, 
each  of  which  has  as  many  pair  of  lobes,  or  fmall 
leaves  fet  along  the  midrib  ;  thefe  are  oval  and  en¬ 
tire  •,  the  foot-ftalk  or  principal  midrib  of  the  leaf, 
is  armed  witE  fhort,  crooked,  fingle  thorns,  which  are 
placed  irregularly  •,  the  flalks  are  clofely  armed  with 
the  like  thorns,  which  are  larger.  The  flalks  at  firfl 
grow  ereft,  but  afterward  they  twine  about  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  trees  or  fhrubs,  being  too  weak  to  Hand  with¬ 
out  fupport :  the  flowers  come  out  in  long  fpikes 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  •,  they  are  compofed  of 
five  concave  yellow  petals,  which  are  equal ;  in  the 
center  is  fituated  the  oblong  germen,  furrounded  by 
ten  flamina.  After  the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen 
becomes  a  broad  thick  pod,  about  three  inches  long 
and  two  broad,  clofely  armed  with  flender  fpines, 
opening  with  two  valves,  each  inclofingtwo  hard  feeds 
about  the  fize  of  children’s  marbles,  of  a  yeilowifh 
colour, 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having 
much  fmaller.  leaves,  which  are  fet  clofe  together ;  and 
below  each  pair  of  lobes  are  fituated  two  fhort  flifff 
crooked  fpines,  which  are  placed  oppofite  :  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour  than  thofe  of  the  firft 
fort,  and  the  feeds  are  of  an  Afh-colour. 

The  third  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hou- 
ftoun  at  Campeachy,  from  whence  he  lent  the  dried 
famples  to  England,  but  there  was  no  fruit  on  the 
trees  at  the  time  when  he  was  there  ;  but  he  mentions 
that  this  fort  had  an  upright  ftem,  which  was  of  a  large 
fize,  dividing  into  many  branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  double  winged  leaves,  which  are  fmooth  ;  the 
wings  come  out  altenrnate,  each  leaf  being  compofed 
of  four  pair,  but  the  lobes  are  placed  oppofite  upon 
the  middle  rib  *,  they  are  oval,  but  end  in  a  point, 
and  are  of  a  light  green  colour. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon,  and  in  feveral  places  on  the  Malabar  coaft, 

from 
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from  whence  the  feeds  were  brought  to  England. 
This  in  its  native  country  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet,  with  a  ftrong  idem,  covered  with  a 
fmooth  bark,  which  in  the  young  branches  is  green, 
but  on  the  older  it  is  of  an  Afh-c6lour  •,  the  root  grows 
knobbed,  and  very  thick.  This,  when  young,  is  fcraped 
and  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  as  Horfe-radiffi  is  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  having  much  the  fame  fharp  tafte  ;  the  blanches 
are  garniihed  with  decompounded  winged  leaves  ; 
thofe  which  are  fituated  at  the  bafe  have  but  thre^ 
leaves,  but  above,  the  leaves  are  branched  out  into  fe- 
veral  divifions,  which  are  again  divided  into  imaller, 
having  each  five  or  fix  pair  of  oval  lobes,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  a  little 
hoary  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they 
are  compofed  of  an  unequal  number  of  petals,  horn 
five  to  ten  ;  they  have  ten  fhort  ftamina  lurrounding 
the  germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  long  taper 
pod,  including  feveral  angular  feeds,  covered  with  a 
thin  membrane.  Thefe  have  a  flavoui  like  the  root. 
Thefe  four  forts  are  natives  of  warm  countries,  fo 
will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  England,  unlefs 
they  are  placed  in  a  warm  ftove,  and  the  pots  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  but 
thofe  of  the  two  firft  forts  are  fo  hard,  that  unlefs  they 
are  foaked  two  or  three  days  in  water  before  they  are 
put  into  the  ground,  or  placed  under  the  pots  in  the 
tan-bed  to  foften  their  covers,  they  will  remain  years 
in  the  ground  without  vegetating  :  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  in  a  fhort  time; 
then  they  fliould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  pot 
filed  with  light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  fhading  them  till  they 
have  taken  frefh  root;  then  they  mull  be  treated dn 
the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotic  plants,  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  and 
but  little  water ;  and  when  the  plants  have  ad¬ 
vanced  to  be  too  tall  to  remain  in  the  frames,  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  hot-bed,  where  they  will  make  great  progrels, 
provided  they  have  not  too  much  water,  efpecially 
during  the  winter  feafon,  for  thefe  plants  are  very  im¬ 
patient  of  moifture  in  cold  weather. 

The  fourth  fort  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  thofe 
before-mentioned,  but  the  feeds  will  grow  without  be¬ 
ing  fteeped  in  water ;  and  the  plants  are  with  diffi¬ 
culty  fhifted  from  one  pot  to  another,  for  their  roots 
-are  large,  fleffiy,  and  have  but  few  fibres  ;  fo  that  un- 
ids  great  care  is  taken,  all  the  earth  will  fall  away 
from  them,  which  often  caufes  their  ftalks  to  decay 
almoft  to  the  root,  and  fometimes  occafions  the  lofs 
of  the  plants.  This  plant  muft  be  fparingly  watered 
at  all  times,  but  particularly  in  cold  weather,  when 
moifture  will  caufe  them  to  rot  in  a  fhort  time. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  from  whence 
the  plants  were  brought  to  Paris,  where  it  has  been 
fome  years  cultivated ;  but  about  fourteen  years  paft, 
it  was  firft  brought  to  England.  This,  in  the  country 
where  it  naturally  grows,  rifes  with  an  eredt  ftem  to 
the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  bluifh  Afh-colour- 
ed  bark  very  fmooth,  and  garniffied  with  large  decom¬ 
pounded  winged  leaves  which  are  of  the  oval  fhape, 
very  fmooth  and  entire,  but  are  ranged  alternate  on 
the  midrib  ;  thefe  fall  off  in  the  autumn,  and  new 
ones  come  out  late  in  .the  fpring. 

There  are  male  and  female  of  this  fort  in  different 
plants ;  as  thefe  have  not  as  yet  flowered  in  any  of 
the  Englifh  gardens,  fo  I  can  give  no  farther  account 
of  them  nor  of  the  Fruit,  having  never  feen  any  of 
them.  This  fort  lives  abroad  in  die  open  air,  and 
is  never  hurt  by  froft.  It  is  propagated  by  cutting  off 
fome  of  the  horizontal  roots,  which  will  caufe  them  to 
fhoot  upward,  fo  it  may  be  taken  from  the  old  root, 
and  planted  in  pots,  whereby  the  plant  may  be  mul¬ 
tiplied,  or  by  fuckers  from  the  root.  It  requires  a 
light  foil,  not  too  moift. 

G  U  N  DELI  A.  Tourn.  Cor.  51.  tab.  586.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  828.  ilacub.  Vaill.  Ac.  Reg.  Scien.  171S. 
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This  plant  was  fo  named  by  Dr.  Tournefort,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Dr.  Gundelfcheimer,  who  found  it  in  his  tra- 

t  vels  in  company  with  Dr.  Tournefort  in  the  Levant 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  uniform  tubtilous  fewer,  compofed  of  many 

.  hermaphrodite  florets ,  which  are  incircled  by "  leaves 
They  have  but  one  petal  which  is  clofed  at  the  bottom ,  bui 
fwells  at  the  top ,  where  it  is  ftightly  cut  into  five  fie?, 
ments  :  they  have  five  port  hairy  ftamina ,  terminated  b\ 
long  cylindrical  fummits.  The  oval  germen  is  Jituatec 
at  the  bottom  of  the  flower ,  crowned  by  fmall  flaks,  ftp. 
porting  a  fender  ftyle  which  is  longer  than  the  petal,,  ter¬ 
minated  by  two  revolving  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  roundiflo  flngle  feed  inclo fed  in  the  common  recep¬ 
tacle ,  which  is  conical,  and  the  feeds  are  feparated  by  a 
chaffy  down. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Tournefort  referred  to  his 
twelfth  clafs,  which  contains  the  herbs  with  flofeu- 
lous  flowers.  Dr.  Linnams  ranges  it  in  the  fifth  fec- 
tion  of  his  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gamia  fegregata,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe 
flowers  have  a  common  empalement,  and  each  of  the 
florets  are  included  in  another. 

We  have  but  one  diftimft  Species  of  this  genus  at 
prelent  in  England,  viz. 

Gundelia.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  814.  There  is  no  Englifh 
title  to  this  plant,  but  there  are  two  varieties  of  it 
mentioned  by  Tournefort,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  the  fame  feeds,  as  they  were  found  grow¬ 
ing  promifeuoufly  together.  Thefe  are, 

1.  Gundelia  (' Tournefortii )  Orientalis  acanthi  aculeati 
foliis,  floribus  intense  purpureis,  capite  araneosa  lanu- 
gine  obfito.  Tourn.  Cor.  51.  Eaftern  Gundelia  with 
prickly  Bear’ s-breech  leaves ,  deep  purple  flowers ,  and  a 
head  covered  with  a  down  like  a  cobweb. 

2.  Gundelia  (■ Glabro )  Orientalis,  acanthi  aculeati  fo¬ 
lio,  capite  glabro.  Tourn.  Cor.  51.  Eaftern  Gundelia 
with  a  prickly  Bear' s-breech  leaf,  and  a  fmooth  head. 
This  plant  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Gundelfcheimerj 
in  company  with  Tournefort,  near  Baibout  in  Arme¬ 
nia,  but  has  fince  been  foundgrowing  naturally  in  fe¬ 
veral  places  in  the  Levant,  where  it  is  generally  found 
in  dry  ftrong  land.  The  ftalks  of  this  plant  feidoir 
rife  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the  under  leave: 
are  long,  narrow,  and  favved  on  their  edges,  theii 
teeth  ending  in  a  fpine ;  the  other  leaves  are  broader, 
which  are  irregularly  flaffied  to  the  midrib,  and 
armed  at  the  points  with  fharp  prickles  ;  the  ftalk: 
divide  upward  into  feveral  branches,  which  are  armed 
with  leaves  of  the  fame  form,  but  are  narrower ;  and 
each  is  terminated  by  a  conical  head  of  flowers,  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  Fuller’s  Thiftle,  being  furrounded  at 
the  bafe  by  a  circle  of  long,  narrow,  prickly  leaves : 
thefe  heads  are  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite 
florets,  which  are  fhut  up  in  the  feales,  each  having  ari 
empalement,  and  a  germen  with  five  ftamina  furround  j 
ing  it ;  but  there  are  few  of  the  feeds  which  riper j 
perfectly  in  each  head,  in  the  natural  places  of  it  I 
growth.  If  rain  happens  at  the  time  when  the  plant  i 
are  in  flower,  the  germen  perifheSj  which  is  the  call 
with  feveral  other  of  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  arl 
collected  into  heads. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feed,  which  fhoulil 
be  fown  the  beginning  of  March,  in  a  warm  dry  borj 
der  of  frefh,  but  lean  earth,  in  the  place  where  thl 
plants  are  defigned  to  remain.  When  the  plants  com 
up,  they  muft  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds ;  a| 
they  grow  large,  they  fliould  be  thinned,  leavinl 
the  plants  which  are  defigned  to  remain,  about  twl 
feet  afunder,  that  they  may  have  room  to  fpread.  Aftel 
this  there  is  no  other  culture  required,  but  to  keel 
them  clear  from  weeds ;  and  if  the  froft  fliould  provi 
fevere  in  winter,  the  plants  fhould  be  covered  with 
ftraw  or  Peas-haulm  to  protedf  them,  but  this  covet 
ing  muft  be  taken  off  in  mild  weather  ;  in  two  yea;| 
they  will  produce  their  flowers,  when  they  wij 
make  a  fine  appearance  amongft  other  hardy  plan'l 
in  the  pleafure-garden.  They  flower  in  May,  anl 
the  plants  lofe  their  ftalks  and  leaves  in  autumil 
but  their  roots  will  abide  many  years. 

GY! 
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'YPSOPHYLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  498.  We  have 
J  no  Englifh  title  for  this  genus. 

The  Characters  are, 

flower  hath  a  permanent ,  angular,  bell-Jhaped  em- 
Dalement ,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top.  It  hath  five  oval 
,  blunt  petals ,  which  fpread  open ,  rzW  ten  awl-jhaped  fta- 
nPna  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits.  In  the  center  is 
frtuated  a  globular  germen ,  fupporting  two  Jlender  ftyles, 
crowned  by  fingle  JHgmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
a  globular  cdpfule  with  one  cell ,  opening  with  five  valves , 

filed  with  [mail  roundijh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  lection 
of  Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

GypsorHYLA  (. Aggregata )  foliis  mucronatis  recurva- 
’  tis,  floribus  aggregatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  406.  Gypfo- 
phyla  with  pointed  recurved  leaves,  and  flowers  gathered 
in  a  head.  Lychnis  Hifpanica  kali  folio  multiflora: 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  338.  Spanijh  Lychnis  with  a  Glaff- 

wort  leaf  and  many  flowers. 

Gypsophyla  ( Faftigiata )  foliis  lanceolato-linean- 
bus,  obfolete  triquetris  laevibus  obtufis  fecundis. 
Lin’  Sp.  Plant.  407.  Gypfophyla  with  narrow  fpear- 
Jhaped  leaves,  having  three  blunt  angles,  and  fmooth  ob- 
tufe  leaves  in  clujhrs.  Saponaria  caule  fi'mplici,  foliis 
linearibus  ex  alis  foliorum  confertis  teretibus.  Hort. 
Cliff.  166.  Sopewort  with  a  fingle  fialk,  very  narrow 
leaves,  coming  out  in  clufiers  from  the  wings  of  the 

ftalks.  .  ,  .  ,  ., 

Gypsophyla  ( ProJlrata )  foliis  lanceolatis  laevibus, 

’  caulibus  diffufis,  piftillis  corolla  campanulas  longio- 
ribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  App.  U95-  Gypfophyla  with 
fmooth  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  diffufed  ftalks,  and  the  pointal 
longer  than  the  petal,  which  is  bell-ftoaped. 

Gypsophyla  ( Perfoliata )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  fe- 
miamplexicaulibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  408.  Gypfophyla 
with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  half  embracing  the  ftalks. 
Lychnis  Orientalis,  faponarias  folio  &  facie,  flore  par- 
vo  &  multiplici.  Tourn.  Cor.  24.  Laftern  Lychnis  with 
the  leaf  and  appearance  of  Sopewort,  having  many  fmall 
flowers. 

Gypsophyla  ( [JP  aniculata )  foliis  lanceolatis  fcabns, 
floribus  dioicis  corollis  revolutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
407.  Gypfophyla  with  rough ,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  male 
and  female  in  different  plants,  and  the  petals  of  the 
flowers  recurved.  Alfine  frutefeens  caryophylli  folio, 
flore  parvo  albo.  Gerb r  Shrubby  Chickweedwith  a  Clove 
Gilliflower  leaf ,  and  a  ftnall  white  flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  upon  the  mountains.  This  hath 
a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  many  narrow  leaves 
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ending  in  acute  points,  which  are  recurved  the' 
ftalks  rife  about  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with  nar¬ 
rower  leaves  placed  oppolite,  and  at  fome  of  the 
joints  there  are  fmaller  leaves  growing  from  the  ftalks 
in  clutters ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftaik  divides  into 
fmaller  branches,  each  being  terminated  by  a  clofe 
bunch  of  fmall  white  flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  July, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  oval  capfules,  filled  with 
fmall  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  is  fomewhat  like  the  firft,  but  the 
leaves  are  much  narrower,  and  almoft  three-cor¬ 
nered  ;  they  are  placed  in  clufters,  which  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftaik  j  the  bunches  of  the 
flowers  are  fmaller,  and  not  fo  clofely  joined.  This  hath 
a  perennial  root,  -and  grov/s  naturally  upon  the  Hel¬ 
vetian  mountains. 

The  third  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife 
fmooth  fpear-fhaped  leaves  in  clufters  •,  the  ftalks  are 
near  a  foot  long,  but  are  proftrate  on  the  ground  •, 
the  flowers  have  a  purplifh  caft,  and  the  ftamina  are 
much  longer  than  the  petals  of  the  flowers..  This 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  and 
alfo  in  Spain.  It  hath  a  ftrong,  flefhy,  fibrous  root, 
which  ftrikes  deep  in  the  ground,  fending  up  feveral 
thick,  flefhy  ftalks,  which  rife  near  two-  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  half 
embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe  •,  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftaik  divides  into  many  fmaller  branches,  which 
are  terminated  with  loofe  bunches  of  fmall  white 
flowers.  Thefe  open  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  and  Tartary, 
the  feeds  of  it  were  fent  me  from  Peterfburgh.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  many  branch¬ 
ing  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with 
narrow  fmooth-pointed  leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
Giiliflowers ;  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  are  produced 
loofe  clufters  of  very  fmall  white  flowers,  which  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former  forts,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  have  no  great  beauty,  fo  are  rarely  cul¬ 
tivated  but  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety. 

They  are  propagated  by  .feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where 
they  are  deflgned  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other 
culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  ;  for  the 
roots  will  continue  feveral  years,  and  annually  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  and  feeds. 
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HJEMANTHUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  657. 
tab.  433.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  394.  Dracunculoi- 
des.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  226.  [Ai'u.ai'G^,  of 
A fy.ot,  blood,  and  "Anti©3,  flos,  a  flower,  i.  e. 
Blood-flower.] 

The  Characters  are, 

’The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  fix  leaves,  which 
is  large ,  and  fhaped  like  an  umbel.  It  hath  one  ere  St  petal, 
which  is  cut  into  fix  parts,  having  a  floor t  angular  tube, 
and  fix  awl-fha.ped  ftamina ,  which  are  inflated  in  the  petal. 
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but  are  longer,  terminated  by  oblong  proftrate  fummits. 
The  germen  is  fituated  under  the  flower,  fupporting  a  fingle 
ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  crowned  by  a  fingle  ftigm a. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  berry  with  three 
cells ,  each  containing  one  triangular  feed. 

This  crenus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  intitled'Hexandria  Monogynia, 
which  includes  the  plants  whofe  flowers  have  fix  flar 
mina  and  one  ftyle. 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  H/emanthus  ( Coccineus )  foliis  linguiformibus  plams 
*  lfEvibus.Prod.Leyd.  42.  Blood-flower  with  plain,  tongue- 

ffaped ,  flnooth  leaves.  Haemanthus  Africanus.  H.  L. 
Bat.  African  Blood-flower ,  or  Cape  'Tulip. 

2.  Haemanthus  ( Carinaius )  foliis  longioribus  carinatis. 
Blood-flower  with  longer  keel-fhaped  leaves. 

n  H^emanthus  ( Puniceus )  foliis  lanceolato  ovatis  un- 
dulatis  eredlis.  Hort.  Cliff.  127.  Blood-flower  with  fpcar- 
Jhaped ,  waved ,  ere  hi  leaves.  Haemanthus  colchici  fo¬ 
liis  perianthio  herbaceo.  Hort.  Elth.  1 67.  Blood-flower 
with  Meadow  Saffron  leaves ,  W  a#  herbaceous  involu- 
crum.  Dracunculoides.  Boerh.  lnd.  alt.  2.  226.  Baflard 
Dragon. 

The  firft  fort  has  been  many  years  in  feveral  curious 
gardens  in  Europe,  where  it  hath  feldom  flowered. 
This  hath  a  large  bulbous  root,  from  which  in  the 
autumn  comes  out  two  broad  flat  leaves,  of  a  flefhy 
confidence,  fhaped  like  a  tongue,  which  turn  back¬ 
ward  on  each  fide,  and  fpread  flat  on  the  ground,  fo 
have  a  Angular  appearance  all  the  winter ;  and  in  the 
fpring  thefe  leaves  decay,  fo  that  from  the  end  of  May 
to  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  they  are  deftitute  of  leaves : 
when  thefe  produce  their  flowers,  it  is  always  in  the 
autumn,  juft  before  the  new  leaves  come  out.  In  the 
books  where  this  plant  is  figured,  the  flowers  are  re- 
prefented  growing  upon  a  ftrong  upright  foot-ftalk  ; 
but  all  thofe  which  I  have  feen  in  flower,  never  have 
rifen  more  than  two  or  three  inches  from  the  bulb, 
with  a  large  clufter  of  bright  red  flowers,  inclofed  in 
a  common  leafy-coloured  empalement-,  thefe  were 
tubulous,  with  one  petal  cut  into  fix  parts,  each  having 
fix  long  ftamina,  Handing  out  beyond  the  petal,  and 
in  the  center  appears  the  germen  fitting  under  the 
flower,  fupporting  a  Angle  ftyle,  crowned  with  a  ftig- 
ma.  The  germen  never  ripens  to  a  feed  in  England, 
but  decays  with  the  flower,  and  then  the  green  leaves 
grow  and  fpread  on  the  ground. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  large  bulbous  root  like  the 
firft,  which  fends  out  three  or  four  leaves,  that  grow 
a  foot  long  or  more  •,  thefe  are  not  flat  like  thofe  of 
the  other,  but  are  hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat, 
and  ftand  more  ereft  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort, 
but  are  not  quite  fo  broad  -,  the  flowers  of  this  are  like 
thofe  of  the  firft,  but  are  of  a  paler  red  ;  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  different  from  the  other.  I  received  the  roots 
of  this  from  Dr.  Van  Royen,  profeffor  of  botany  at 
Leyden. 

The  third  fort  hath  roots  compofed  of  many  thick 
flefhy  tubers,  which  join  at  the  top,  where  they  form 
a  head,  out  of  which  arifes  a  flefhy  fpotted  ftalk, 
like  that  of  the  dragon,  which  fpreads  out  at  the  top 
into  feveral  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  waved  on 
their  edges.  The  ftalks  grow  about  afoot  high,  and 
the  leaves  are  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  two  broad 
in  the  middle  •,  from  the  fide  of  this  ftalk  near  the 
ground,  breaks  out  a  ftrong  flefhy  foot-ftalk,  about 
fix  or  eight  inches  long,  fuftaining  at  the  top  a  large 
clufter  of  flowers,  included  in  one  common  empale¬ 
ment  or  covering,  which  is  permanent  •,  the  flowers 
are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  but  are  of  a 
yellowifh  red  colour.  Thefe  appear  in  May,  June, 
or  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  berries  which  are  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour  when  ripe. 

The  two  firft  forts  are  with  difficulty  propagated  in 
Europe,  for  their  roots  put  out  offsets  but  fparingly,  fo 
the  gardens  in  Holland  are  fupplied  with  them  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they  naturally  grow, 
and  produce  feeds-,  theplants  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
this  country  in  winter  in  the  open  air,  therefore  the 
roots  muft  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  loamy 
earth,  and,  in  the  winter,  placed  in  a  dry  glafs- 
cafe*  where,  during  that  feafon,  the  leaves  will  be 
in  full  vigour,  fo  will  make  a  pretty  appearance, 
when  intermixed  with  other  plants  in  the  ftove  and 
though  they  feldom  flower  here,  yet  are  they  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  garden  where  there  is  conveni- 
ency  of  keeping  them.  The  roots  may  be  taken 
up  when  their  leaves  are  decayed,  and  kept  out  of 
the  ground  till  Auguft,  when  they  fhould  be  new  pot- 
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ted,  and  may  remain  abroad  till  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  which  time  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
glafs-cafe  and  during  the  time  they  are  growing, 
will  require  to  have  frequent  waterings,  but  it  mutt 
not  be  given  to  them  in  large  quantities. 

If  a  border  is  made  either  againft  the  front  of  the 
green-houfe  or  ftoves,  which  may  be  contrived  lb 
as  to  be  covered  with  glaffes  in  winter,  in  which  thefe 
roots,  with  the  African  Gladiolus’s,  Ixia’s,  Perlian 
Cyclamens,  &c.  are  planted  in  the  full  ground,  they 
will  flower  more  conftantly,  and  the  foot-ftalks  will 
rife  much  higher  than  thofe  kept  in  pots. 

The  third  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  to  Holland, 
where  it  has  been  propagated  and  dilperfed  over  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  this  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots; 
the  beft  time  for  this  is  in  the  fpring,  before  theplants 
put  out  new  ftalks,  which  is  alfo  a  right  time  to  fhift 
and  new-pot  them  -,  but  as  the  roots  do  not  multiply  : 
very  faft  in  offsets,  the  beft  way  is  to  propagate  them 
from  feeds,  which  they  ripen  plentifully  in  England ; 
thefe  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  pots 1 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  kept  in  the  ftove  all  the 
winter  if  thefe  pots  are  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in 
the  bark-ftove,  in  the  vacancies  between  the  plants, 
the  earth  will  be  kept  warm,  and  will  not  dry  fo  faft, 
as  when  they  are  placed  in  a  dry  ftove,  fo  the  feeds 
will  be  fooner  prepared  to  vegetate  ;  in  the  fpring  the 
pots  may  be  taken  out  of  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  ;  thefe  muft 
have  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  in  mild  weather, 
to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  ;  and  when  they 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  may  be  each  planted  in  a  fepa- 
rate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into’ 
the  hot-bed  again,  to  promote  their  taking  new  root; ; 
then  they  muft  be  gradually  hardened,  and  afterward 
may  be  removed  into  the  dry  ftove,  where  they  fhould 
conftantly  remain,  otherwife  the  plants  will  not  thrive 
and  flower  in  this  country.  In  the  winter  feafon  they; 
muft  not  have  too  much  wet,  for  as  their  roots  are: 
fleffiy  and  fucculent,  fo  they  are  apt  to  rot  with 
moifture.  In  the  fummer  they  muft  have  a  large 
fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  and  require  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered,  efpecially  during  the  time  of  their 
flowering. 

HfEM ATOXYLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  417. 
Bloodwood,  Logwood,  or  Campeachy  Wood.  j 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement ,  which  is  cut 
into  five  oval  fegments.  It  hath  five  oval  petals  which 
are  equal ,  and  larger  than  the  empalement ,  and  ten  aed- 
Jhaped  ftamina ,  which  are  longer  than  the  petals ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  fmall  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oblong 
oval  germen ,  fupporting  a  fmgle  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  thick 
indented  Jligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  com- 
preffed  obtufe  cap  file ,  with  one  cell ,  opening  with  two 
valves ,  containing  two  or  three  oblong  kidney-fhaped feeds. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Monogy- 
nia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have 
ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

EIzematoxylum  {Camp e chi anum).  Hort.  Cliff.  Hr. 
Logwood ,  Lignum  Campechianum,  fpecies  quae-' 
dam.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam  213.  Campeachy  Wood. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,^ 
at  Honduras,  and  other  parts  of  the  Spamfh  Weft-1 
Indies,  where  it  rifes  from  fixteen  to  twenty-four  feet| 
high.  The  Items  are  generally  crocked,  and  very’ 
deformed,  and  are  feldom  thicker  than  a  man’s  thigh. I 
The  branches  come  out  on  every  fide  ;  they  are! 
crooked,  irregular,  and  armed  with  ftrong  thorns,'; 
garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  three  on 
four  pair  of  lobes,  which  are  obtufe,  and  indented  ata 
the  top.  The  flowers  come  out  in  a  racemus  from  the  1 
wings  of  the  leaves,  Handing  eredt ;  they  are  of  aj 
pale  yellowifh  colour,  with  a  purple  empalement,! 
and  are  fucceeded  by  flat  oblong  pods,  each  containing! 
two  or  three  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 
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The  wood  of  this  tree  is  brought  to  Europe,  where 
it  is  ufed  for  dyeing  purples,  and  for  the  fineft  blacks, 
r0  is  a  valuable  commodity  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  who 
;laim  a  right  to  the  poffefiion  of  thole  places  where  it 
naturally  grows,  are  for  excluding  all  other  countries 
from  curing  of  the  wood,  which  has  occafioned  many 
jifputes  with  their  neighbours,  but  particularly  with 
he  Englifh  ;  this  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  foon  be  over, 
is  there  are.  foine  of  the  planters  in  Jamaica,  and  the 
3ther  ifiands  in  America,  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Sreat-Britain,  who  have  propagated  this  tree  in  fo 
s;reat  plenty,  as  to  have  hopes  of  fupplying  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  wood  in  Britain  in  a  very  few  years  •,  for 
he  trees  grow  fo  fall  there,  as  to  be  fit  for  ufe  in  ten 
)T  twelve  years  years  from  feed  ;  and  as  they  produce 
rreat  plenty  of  feeds  in  the  Britifh  colonies,  fo  thofe 
eeds  lcattering  about,  the  plants  come  up  in  all  the 
leighbouring  lands,  therefore  will  foon  be  like  an  in- 
ligenous  plant  of  the  country. 

some  of  the  planters  in  Jamaica  have  inclofed  their 
dilates  with  hedges  formed  of  thefe  trees,  which  are 
fery  ftrong  and  durable;  but  where  the  hedges  are  cut, 
t  will  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  the  trees,  fo  that 
:hofe  who  propofe  to  make  an  advantage  by  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  wood,  fhould  fow  the  feeds  upon 
wampy  lands,  which  may  be  unfit  for  growing  of 
ugar,  and  permit  all  their  branches  to  remain,  which 
vill  be  of  great  ufe  in  augmenting  the  bulk  of  their 
lems  •,  and  if,  while  the  plants  are  young,  they  are 
cept  clean  from  weeds,  &c.  it  will  be  of  great  advan- 
age  in  promoting  of  their  growth.  I  have  been  cre- 
libly  informed  by  fome  of  the  planters  in  Jamaica, 
hat  they  have  had  fome  plants  of  this  fort  upward  of 
en  feet  high  in  three  years,  fo  that  it  requires  but  few 
ears  to  raife  a  fupply  of  this  wood,  fufficient  to  an- 
wer  all  the  demands  for  it. 

This  plant  is  preferved  in  fome  curious  gardens  in 
England,  for  the  fake  of  variety.  The  feeds  are  fre¬ 
quently  brought  from  America,  which,  if  frefh,  rea¬ 
dy  grow  when  fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed  •,  and  if  the 
dants  are  kept  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  they  will  grow 
o  be  upward  of  a  foot  high  the  fame  year,  and, 
i/hile  the  plants  are  young,  they  are  generally  well 
urndhed  with  leaves  ;  but  afterward  they  make  but 
ittle  progrefs,  and  are  frequently  but  thinly  clothed 
/ith  leaves.  Thefe  plants  are  very  tender,  fo  fhould 
>e  conftantly  kept  in  the  bark-ftovc,  where,  if  they 
re  duly  watered,  and  the  ftove  kept  in  a  good  degree 
if  heat,  the  plants  rqay  be  preferved  very  well. 
There  are  fome  of  thefe  plants  now  in  England,  which 
re  upward  of  fix  feet  high,  and  as  thriving  as  thofe 
i  their  native  foil. 

VLESIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  596. 

The  Characters  are, 

f he  flower  hath  a  final!  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf, 
ndented  in  four  parts it  hath  a  hell-Jhaped  fwelling flower 
f  one  petal ,  divided  at  the  brim  into  four  lobes ,  and  from 
welve  to  fix  teen  fiamina ,  fhorter  than  the  petal ,  termi- 
tated  by  oblong  ere  hi  fummits ;  the  germen  is  fituated  be- 
ow,  is  oblong ,  fupporting  a  fender  fiyle  longer  than  the 
)etal ,  crowned  by  a  fimple  fligma  the  germen  afterward 
'monies  an  oblong  nut ,  narrowed  at  both  ends ,  having 
rour  angles ,  with  two  cells ,  inclofing  a  fingle  feed  in  each. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  febtion  of 
Linnreus’s  eleventh  clafs,  intitled  Dodecandria  Mo- 
logynia,  the  fiower  having  twelve  fiamina  and  one 
fyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Halesia  {fTetraptera)  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis,  peti- 
alis  glandulofis.  Lin.  Sp.  636.  Halefia  with  oval fpear- 
(haped  leaves,  whofe  foot-fialks  are  glandulous.  Frutex 
padi  foliis  ferratis,  floribus  monopetalus  albis  cam- 
paniformibus,  frubtu  crafio  tetragono.  Catefb.  Hift. 
Carol.  1.  p.  64. 

Halesia  ( Diptera )  foliis  ovatis,  petiolis  Imvibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  636.  Halefia  with  oval  leaves  having  fmooth 

Foot-ftalks. 

This  genus  of  plants  received  its  title  from  the  late 
earned  and  reverend  Dobtor  Hales,  minifter  of 
Teddington,  near  Hampton-Court. 
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Boththe  forts grow  naturally  in  South-Carolina;  the  nrft 
on  the  banks  of  Santee  river,  where  it  frequently  comes 
up  with  two  or  three  fiems  from  the  fame  root,  which 
rife  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  lending  out 
branches  toward  their  tops,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  Tawed  on  theiredges:  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  fide  of  the  branches  in  clufiers,  from  two 
or  three  to  fix  or  feven  in  each  ;  they  are  bell-fhaped, 
hanging  downward,  of  one  petal,  white,  which  is 
indented  in  four  parts  at  the  brim  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  nuts,  having  four  wings  and  four  cells, 
each  containing  one  oblong  feed. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  much  refemblance  to  the  firft, 
the  leaves  are  oval,  and  the  foot-fialks  are  fmooth  j 
the  fruit  has  but  two  angles. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  when  they  can 
be  procured  frefh  from  the  places  of  their  natural 
growth.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  as  foon  as  the 
feeds  arrive,  plunging  the  pots  into  the  ground,  in  a 
fituation  where  they  may  have  only  the  morning  fun. 
The  feeds  often  remain  a  year  in  the  ground,  therefore 
the  earth  in  the  pots  fhould  not  be  difturbed,  until 
there  is  no  probability  of  the  feed  growing.  When 
the  plants  appear,  they  fhould  be  fereened  from  the 
fun,  and  frequently,  but  not  too  plentifully  watered ; 
for  while  the  plants  are  young,  much  moifture  will 
rot  their  fhanks.  The  following  autumn,  the  pots 
fhould  be  placed  in  a  common  frame,  where  the 
plants  may  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather,  and  be 
fereened  from  froft.  The  fpring  following,  before 
the  plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould  be  each  put 
into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  plunging  them  in  a  frame, 
where  they  fhould  be  fhaded  from  fun  ;  and  in  the 
fummer  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation,  fereening  them 
in  winter ;  and  the  fpring  following  they  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  the  full  ground 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

HALICACABUM.  See  Physalis. 

HALICACABUS  PEREGRIN  A.  SeeCAR- 

DIOSPERMUM. 

H  A  L I  M  U  S.  See  Atriplex. 

HALLERIA.  Lin.  Gent.  Plant.  679.  Caprifolium. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  226.  African  Fly  Honey  fickle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf 
which  is  cut  into  three  parts  at  the  top ,  the  upper  feg- 
ment  being  much  broader  than  the  other.  It  hath  one  pe¬ 
tal  of  the  grilling  kind.  The  bottom  of  the  tube  is  roundifh. 
Fhe  chaps  are  fwollen  and  inflexed ,  the  brim  is  crebl  and 
oblique ,  cut  into  four  fegments,  the  upper  being  longer  than 
the  others ,  and  is  blunt ,  with  an  indenture  at  the  top  ; 
the  two  fide  ones  are  fhorter ,  and  pointed ,  the  lower  is 
very  floort  and  acute.  It  hath  four  ftamina ,  which  are 
briftly ,  two  being  longer  than  the  other ,  terminated  by 
twin  fummits.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  fituated  an 
oval  germen ,  with  a  ftyle  longer  than  the  ftamina ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  fingle  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
roundifh  berry  with  two  cells ,  each  containing  one  hard feed. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  febtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia  An- 
giofpermia,  which  includes  the  plants  with  a  ringent 
flower,  which  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter  ftamina, 
and  the  feeds  are  included  in  a  capfule. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Halleria  ( Lucida ).  Hort.  Cliff.  323.  This  plant  has 
its  title  from  Dr.  Haller,  who  was  profefifor  of  botany 
at  Gottingen,  in  Germany.  Caprifolium  Africanum 
folio  pruni  leviter  ferrato,  fiore  ruberrimo,  bacca  ni¬ 
gra.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  226.  African  Fly  Honeyfuckle , 
with  a  Plumb  leaf  lightly  f awed,  a  very  red  flower,  and 
a  black  berry. 

The  Englifh  name  which  I  have  here  added,  has 
been  given  to  this  plant  by  fome  gardeners,  who  ob- 
ferved  that  the  fhape  of  the  flower  had  fome  refem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  the  Upright,  or  Fly  Honeyfuckle, 
and  for  want  of  an  Englifh  name  gave  this  to  it ;  or 
they  might  take  it  from  the  Latin  name,  by  which  it 
was  called  by  Dr.  Boerhaave,  who  made  it  a  fpecies  of 
Honeyfuckle. 
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This  plant  grows  to  the  height  Oi  fix  or  eight  feet, 
having  a  woody  Item,  which  is  well  formfeed' with 
branches  •,  thefe  have  oval  fawed  leayes,  which  are 
placed  oppofite,  and  continue  green  through  the  year; 
the  flowers  come  out  fingly,  and  are  of  a  red  colour, 
bur,  being  intermixed  with  the  leaves,  are  not  feen 
unlefs  they  are  looked  after,  for  they  grow  fcatteringly 
on  the  branches ;  thefe  come  out  in  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September-,  the  leaves  are  green  in  win¬ 
ter,  fo  the  plants  make  a  variety  in  the  green- houie 

during  that  feafon.  , . 

It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  p!artec.Vin 
pots  filled  with  light  earth  in  June,  and  plunged  into 
a  gentle  hot-bed,  will  foon  take  root  -,  thefe  plants  may 
be°expofed  in  lummer,  and  will  require  plenty  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  that  feafon  -,  in  winter  they  mult  be  houfed  with 
Myrtles,  and  other  hardy  exotic  plants,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  large  feare  of  air  in  mild  weather. 

HAMAMELIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  155.  Trilopus. 
Mitch.  Gen.  22.  'The  Witch  Hazel. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants )  the  male  flowers 
have  a  four-leaved  empalement ,  and  four  narrow  petals, 
which  are  reflexed-,  they  have  four  narrow  ftamina,  which 
are  Jhorter  than  the  petals ,  terminated  by  horned  reflexed 
fummits.  the  female  flowers  have  a  four-leaved  involu- 
cr  um,  in  which  are  four  flowers-,  thefe  have  a  four-leaved 
empalement ,  which  is  coloured -,  they  have  four  nan  ova 
petals,  which  are  reflexed,  and  four  nedtariums  adhering 
to  the  petals.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oval  hairy  ger- 
men,  fupporting  two  ffyles,  crowned  by  headed  ftigmas. 
the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  cap  file  fitting  in 
the  involucrum,  having  two  cells,  each  containing  one  ha?  d, 

oblong,  fmooth  feed.  _  . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  lecond  lection 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourth  clafs,  but  properly  belongs  to  the 
fecond  febtion  of  his  twenty-fecond  clafs,  which  in¬ 
cludes  thole  plants  which  have  male  and  female  flowers 
in  different  plants,  whofe  female  flowers  have  two 

ityles.  . 

We  have  but  one  Species  ot  this  genus  in  the 

.  Englife  gardens  at  prefent,  viz. 

Hamamelis  ( Virginiana ).  Flor.  \  irg.  139.  the  Witch 
Hazel.  Piftachia  Virginiana  nigra,  coryli  foliis. 
Pluk.  Aim.  296.  Black  Virginia  Piftachia  with  Hazel 


leaves.  .  . 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  from 
whence  the  feeds  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  and 
many  of  the  plants  have  been  raifed  in  the  Englifh 
gardens,  where  they  are  propagated  for  fale  by  the 
nurfery  gardeners.  It  hath  a  woody  ftem,  from  two 
to  three  feet  high,  fending  out  many  (lender  branches, 
garnifeed  with  oval  leaves,  indented  on  their  edges, 
having  great  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Hazel  Nut, 
placed  alternately  on  the  branches  ;  thefe  fall  away  in 
■  autumn,  and  when  the  plants  are  deftitute  of  leaves, 
the  flowers  come  out  in  duffers  from  the  joints  of  the 
branches  -,  thefe  fometimes  appear  the  latter  end  of 
Obtober,  and  often  not  till  December,  but  are  not 
iucceedcd  by  feeds  in  this  country. 

As  the  flowers  of  this  ferub  make  very  little  ap¬ 
pearance,  fo  it  is  only  preferved  in  the  gardens  of 
the  curious,  more  for  the  fake  of  variety  than  its 
beauty. 

This  is  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  branches 
in  autumn,  which  will  take  root  in  one  year,  provided 
they  are  duly  watered  in  dry  weather  -,  but  many  of 
the  plants  which  are  in  the  gardens,  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  feeds  which  came  from  America ;  thefe 
feeds  always  remain  a  whole  year  in  the  ground,  fo 
they  lhoifld  be  fown  in  pots,  which  may  be  plunged 
into  the  ground  in  a  feady  part  of  the  garden,  where 
they  may  remain  all  the  lummer,  and  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  the  pots  clean  from  weeds,  and  in 
very  dry  weather  to  water  them  now  and  then  -,  in 
autumn  the  pots  may  be  removed  to  a  warmer  litua- 
tion,  and  plunged  into  the  ground  under  a  warm 
hedge-,  and  if  the  winter  feould  prove  very  fevere, 
they  feould  have  feme  light  covering  thrown  over  the 
pots,  which  will  fecure  the  feeds  from  being  deftroyed. 
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In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  come  up,  therefore  as  the 
fealon  grows  warm,  the  pots  may  be  removed  where 
they  may  have  the  morning  lim  till  eleven  o’clock  ; 
and  if  they  are  duly  watered  in  dry  weather,  the  plants 
will  have  made  good  progrefs  by  autumn,  when  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted,  either  into  fmall  pots,  or  in  a 
nurfery-bed,  where  in  one,  or  at  molt  two  years  time, 
they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  plant  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain  ;  they  love  a  moiff  foil,  and  a  feady 
fltuation. 

HAM  EL  LI  A.  Lin.  Gen.  232. 

The  Characters  are, 

the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  fmall,  permanent ,  and  cut 
into  five  acute  figments  ;  the  flower  is  of  one  petal,  having 
a  long  tube ,  whofe  brim  is  cut  into  five  acute  points  ■,  it  hath 
five  awl-Jhaped  ftamina  inferted  10  the  middle  of  the  petal, 
terminated  by  linear  fummits  the  length  of  the  petal-,  and 
an  oval  germen,  whofe  lower  point  is  conical,  fupporting  j 
a  fender  ffyle  the  length  of  the  corolla,  crowned  by  an  oh-  j 
tufe  linear  fltigma  :  the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  j 
furrowed  berry,  with  five  cells,  filled  with  fmall  compreffed  I 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  order  of  1 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia,  1 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ffyle :  it  is  j 
named  in  honour  of  Monfteurdu  Hamel  desMonceaux,  s 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London;  a  gentleman  ; 
well  known  to  the  learned,  by  the  many  uleful  boons  : 
he  has  publifeed. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

1.  Hamellia  ( Patens )  racemis  erebtos.  Jacq.  Amer.  ( 
71.  Hamellia  with  ere  It  fipikes  of  flowers.  . 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Africa,  and  alfo  in  the ' 
warm  parts  of  America  :  I  received  the  feeds  fiom 
Paris,  which  were  brought  from  Senegal  by  Mr. 
Adanfon,  with  the  title  of  Mortura  on  the  paper ; 
and  before  that,  received  a  drawing  of  the  plant  in 
flower,  from  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  who  found  it 
growing  naturally  in  America,  where  it  has  fince  Deen 
found  growing  by  Mr.  Jacquin,  who  has  figured  it. 

It  nie°  with  a  ligneous  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  ereft  branches  toward  the  top, 
garnifeed  with  oval  woolly  leaves,  placed  by  threes 
round  the  branches,  having  red  foot-itaiks  -,  me  flow-  j 
ers  terminate  the  branches  in  (lender  fpikes  ;  they  are  ^ 
tubulous,  and  cut  at  their  brims  into  five  (harp  feg- 
ments,  (landing  erebt,  of  a  bright  red  coloui  .  thele  j 
are  not  fucceeded  by  deeds  in  England. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  when  they  can  be  i 
procured  frefe  from  the  countries  where  it  grows  na-  ; 
turally :  theie  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots,  and  : 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  :  the  plants  ger.e-  j 
rally  appear  in  about  five  or  fix  weeks  after,  and 
feould  then  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  plants  j 
from  the  fame  countries ;  giving  them  proper  air  in  ; 
warm  weather,  and  gently  refrefeing  them  with  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  when  they  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  feould  | 
be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot,  plunging  them  into 
the  hot-bed  again,  where  they  feould  be  ihaded  from.-' 
the  fun  until  they  have  taken  new  root,  when  they 
feould  have  air  and  moiff ure  according  to  the  warmth^ 
of  the  feafon.  In  the  autumn  the  plants  muff  be  re- ; 
moved  into  the  tan-ftove,  plunging  the  pots  into  the ! 
bed,  where  they  feould  be  always  continued :  this  j 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  when  it  makes  a  pretty- 
appearance. 

As  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  feldom  brought  to 
England,  fo  the  plant  may  be  propagated  by  cut-, 
tings,  which  if  planted  in  fmall  pots,  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  and  clofely  covered  with  tithe tj 
bell  or  hand-glaffes,  will  put  out  roots  in  about 
weeks,  and  may  then  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  a:- 
the  feedling  plants. 

H  A  R  M  A  L  A.  See  Peganum. 

H  ASSELQUISTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  341. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant ,  whofe  univerfal  umbel  is  com I 
pofed  of fix  fpreading  rays  -,  thefe  are  for  the  tnoft  pf\ 
double  -,  the  greater  involucrum  has  many  Jhor t  brijli 
2  leaves I 
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leaves',  the  proper  empalement  is  very  final!,  and  hath  jive 
indentures ;  the  general  umbel  is  half  radiated  ;  the  outer 
dowers  are  fruitful,  but  thofeinthe  dijk  are  barren ;  they 
have  five  petals ,  and  five  fender  flamina  longer  than  the 
petals,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits :  the  turbinated 
gertnen  is  fituated  under  the  flower ,  f importing  two  fen¬ 
der  recurved  flyles,  crowned  by  obtufe  ftigmas  ;  the  germen 
afterward  becomes  an  orbicular  fruit,  compofed  of  two  feeds 
having  borders. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  or¬ 
der  of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria 
jDigynia,  the  flowers  having  five  flamina  and  two 
flyles. 

It  it  named  after  Mr.  Haffelquift,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Linnaeus. 

Hasselquistia  (sEgyptiaca).  Amcen.  Acad.  4.  p. 
370.  Egyptian  Haffelquiftia.  Paftinaca  Orientahs,  fo¬ 
lds  eleganter  incifis.  Buxb.  Cent.  3,  p.  16. 

This  plant  is  bennial,  and  being  a  native  of  warm 
countries,  is  with  difficulty  preferved  in  England  ; 
for  when  the  plants  come  up  early  in  the  fpring,  they 
do  not  perfedt  their  feeds  the  fame  year  :  and  thofe 
plants  which  arife  in  the  autumn,  feldom  live  through 
the  winter ;  therefore  the  furefl  method  to  procure 
good  feeds  in  this  country,  is  to  fow  the  feeds  in  pots 
about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  placing  the  pots 
where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun  only,  being 
careful  to  water  them  duly  ;  and  as  weeds  will  come 
up  in  the  pots  to  take  them  out,  and  where  the 
plants  are  too  clofe,  thin  them ;  in  Odlober  re¬ 
move  the  pots  into  a  common  frame,  where  they 
may  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather,  but  be  fereened 
from  froft  :  in  the  fpring  following,  if  the  plants  are 
carefully  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  the 
full  ground,  they  will  flower  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
will  ripen  in  Auguft.  <• 

[AWTHORN.  See  Mespilus. 

[AZEL.  See  Corylus. 

iEDERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  249.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  612.  tab.  384.  The  Ivy-tree. 

'  The  Characters  are, 

f The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  form  of  an  umbel,  having  a 
fmall  involucrum  indented  in  many  parts.  The  empale¬ 
ment  is  cut  into  five  parts,  and  fits  upon  a  germen.  The 
flower  hath  five  oblong  petals,  which  flpread  open,  whofe 
point's  are  incurved  ;  they  have  five  awl- fh aped  flamina, 
terminated  by  proftrate  fummits ,  which  are  cut  into  two  at 
their  bafe.  The  germen,  which  is  fituated  below  the  flower, 
fupports  a  fioort  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  fingle  ftigrna.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular  berry  with  one  cell , 
inclofing  four  or  five  large  feeds,  convex  on  one  fide,  and 
angular  on  the  other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  flamina  and  but  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Hedera  ( Helix )  foliis  ovatis  lobatifque.  Flor.  Lapp. 
91.  Ivy  with  oval  lobed  leaves.  Hedera  arborea. 
C.  B.  P.  305.  T ree  Ivy ;  and  the  Hedera  communis 
major.  J.  B.  2.  hi.  Great  common  Ivy. 

.  Hedera  ( ghtinquefolia )  foliis  quinatis,  ovatis,  ferra- 
tis.  Elort.  Clift'.  74.  Ivy  with  leaves  compofed  of  five 
lobes,  which  are  fawed.  Vitis  quinq.uefolia  Canaden- 
fis  fcandens.  Tourn.  Inft.  613.  Climbing  Canada 
Vine  with  five  leaves,  commonly  called  Virginia  Creeper. 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  molt  parts  of  England, 
where  it  meets  with  any  neighbouring  fupport.  The 
ftalks  will  fallen  to  it,  and  rife  to  a  very  great  height, 
fending  out  roots  on  every  fide,  which  get  into  the 
joints  of  walls,,  or  the  bark  of  trees,  and  thereby  are 
fupported  ;  or  if  there  is  no  fupport  near,  the  ftalks 
trail  upon  the  ground,  and  take  root  all  their  length, 
fo  that  they  clofely  cover  the  furface,  and  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  eradicate ;  for  where  any  fmall  parts  of  the 
ftalks  are  left,  they  will  foon  fpread  and  multiply. 
While  thele  are  fixed  to  any  fupport,  or  trail  upon, 
the  ground,  their  ftalks  are  (lender  and  flexible  ;  but 
when  they  have  reached  to  the  top  of  their  fupport, 
they  fhorten  and  become  woody,  forming  themfelves 
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into  large  bulky  heads,  and  their  leaves  are  larger, 
more  of  an  oval  fhape,  and  not  divided  into  lobes  like 
the  lower  leaves,  that  it  hath  a  different  appearance, 
which  has  occaftoned  fome  to  take  them  for  diftincl 
fpecies. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  century,  when  it  was  the 
falhion  to  fill  gardens  with  all  forts  of  fheered  Ever¬ 
greens,  there  were  many  of  thefe  plants  trained  into 
round  heads,  which  were  clipped  into  balls,  or  in  form 
of  a  cone ;  and  as  thefe  were  fo  hardy  as  not  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  weather,  and  would  grow  in  any  foil,  fo  they 
were  then  much  efteemed  ;  but  fince  that  unnatural 
tafte  has  been  exploded,  thefe  plants  are  feldom  ad¬ 
mitted  into  gardens,  unlefs  to  cover  walls,  or  run  over 
grottos,  &c.  for  which  purpofe  there  is  no  plant  fo 
well  adapted. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  filver-ftriped 
leaves,  and  the  other  with  yellowifh  leaves  on  the  top 
of  the  branches  ;  thefe  are  preferved  in  fome  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  variety. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  their  trailing 
branches,  which  fend  forth  roots  their  whole  length  ; 
which  branches  being  cut  off,  and  planted,  will  grow 
in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation,  and  may  be  trained  up 
to  ftems,  or  fuffered  to  remain  as  climbers,  to  cover 
walls,  pales,  &c. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  which  is  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April :  if  thefe  are  kept  moift  and  (haded, 
they  will  grow  the  fame  fpring,  otherwife  they  will 
remain  a  year  in  the  ground  ;  therefore  few  perfons 
trouble  themfelves  to  propagate  the  plants  in  this  way, 
the  other  being  much  more  expeditious. 

While  the  ftalks  of  this  plant  trail,  either  on  the 
ground  or  upon  walls,  or  other  fupport,  they  do 
not  produce  any  flowers,  which  has  occaftoned  its  be¬ 
ing  called  fterile,  or  barren  Ivy ;  but  when  the  branches 
get  above  their  fupport,  they  produce  flowers  at  the 
.  end  of  every  fhoot ;  thefe  appear  in  September,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  berries,  which  turn  black  before 
they  are  ripe,  and  are  formed  into  round  bunches, 
which  are  called  corymbi,  and  from  thefe  the  epi¬ 
thet  of  corymbus,  fo  frequently  ufed  by  botanifts,  is 
taken. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  frequently  applied  to 
iffues  to  keep  them  cool,  and  free  from  inflammations ; 
they  are  alio  ufed  for  curing  of  fcabs,  fores,  and 
feald  heads.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  Ufefulnefs  of  Expe¬ 
rimental  Philofophy,  commends  a  large  dofe  of  the 
full  ripe  berries,  as  a  remedy  againft  the  plague  ; 
but  Schroder  fays,  they  purge  upward  and  down¬ 
ward.  The  gum  of  Ivy  is  cauftic,  but  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  fome  to  take  fpots  and  freckles  out  of  the 
face. 

There  is  mention  made  of  another  fpecies  of  Ivy, 
which  is  titled  Hedera  Poetica,  by  Cafpar  Bauhin ; 
this  grows  in  many  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  produces  yellow  berries ;  but  as  I  have  not  feen 
this  plant,  I  cannot  determine  if  it  is  a  diftmdt  fpe¬ 
cies.  Dr.  Linnaeus  fuppofes  it  to  be  only  a  variety, 
though  he  has  not  feen  the  plant ;  but  Tournefort, 
who  gathered  it  in  the  Levant,  puts  it  down  as  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fort. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  all  the  northern 
parts  of  America;  it  was  firft  brought  to  Europe 
from  Canada,  and  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the 
Engliffi  gardens,  chiefly  ,to  plant  againll  walls,  or 
high  buildings  to  cover  them,  which  thefe  plants  will 
do  in  a  fbort  time,  for  they  will  ffioot  almoft  twenty 
feet  high  in  one  year,  and  will  mount  up  to  the  top 
of  the  higheft  building  ;  but  as  the  leaves  fall  off  in 
autumn,  the  plants  make  but  an  indifferent  appear¬ 
ance  in  winter;  and  as  it  is  late  before  they  come  out 
in  the  fpring,  they  are  not  much  efteemed,  unlefs  it 
is  for  fuch  fituations,  where  better  things  will  not 
thrive ;  for  this  plant  will  thrive  in  the  midft  of  London, 
and  is  not  injured  by  fmoke,  or  the  clofenefs  of  the 
air,  fo  are  very  proper  for  fuch  fituations.  The  ftalks 
of  thefe  plants  put  out  roots,  which  fallen  themfelves 

6  N  into 
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into  the  joints  of  the  walls,  whereby  they  are  fup- 

This  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  if  plated 
in  autumn  on  a  fhady  border,  will  take  root,  and  by 
the  following  autumn  will  be  fit  to  plant  wheie  they 
are  defigned  to  remain. 

HEDEKA  TERRESTRIS.  See  Glechoma. 

El  EDGES.  tledges  are  either  planted  to  make 
fences  round  inclofures,  or  to  part  off  and  divide  the 
feveral  parts  of  a  garden  :  when  they  are  defigned  as 
outward  fences,  they  are  planted  either  with  Haw¬ 
thorn,  Crabs,  or  Black  Thorn,  which  is  the  Sloe  ; 
but  thofe  Hedges  which  are  planted  in  gardens,  either 
to  furround  wildernefs  quarters,  or  to  fcreen  the 
other  parts  of  a  garden  from  fight,  are  planted  with 
various  lorts  of  plants,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
owner  •,  fome  preferring  ever- green  Hedges,  in  which 
cafe  the  Holly  is  beft,  next  the  Yew,  then  Laurel, 
Lauruftinus,  Phillyrea,  &c.  others,  who  make  choice 
of  the  deciduous  plants,  prefer  the  Beach  and  Horn¬ 
beam,  Englifh  Elm,  or  the  Alder,  to  any  other  •  I 
fhall  firfl  treat  of  thofe  Hedges  which  are  planted  for 
outfide  fences,  and  afterward  briefly  touch  on  the 

Thefe  Hedges  are  moft  commonly  made  of  Quick, 
yet  it  will  be  proper,  before  planting,  to  confider  the 
nature  of  the  land,  and  what  forts  of  plants  will 
thrive  bed  in  that  foil,  whether  it  be  clay,  gravel, 
fand,&c.  likewife  what  thefoil  isfromwhencetheplants 
are  to  be  taken ;  for  if  the  land  they  are  taken  from 
is  much  better  than  that  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted, 
it  will  be  more  difficult  to  get  them  to  grow.  As  for 
the  fize,  the  lets  ought  to  be  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
goofe  quill,  and  cut  within  about  four  or  five  inches 
of  the  ground  ;  they  fhould  be  freffi  taken  up,  ftrait, 
fmootht  and  well  rooted.  Thofe  plants  which  are 
railed  in  the  nurfery,  are  to  be  preferred  to  all 
others,  and  if  raifed  on  a  fpot  near  the  place,  it  will 


be  beff. 

Secondly,  If  the  Hedge  has  a  ditch,  it  fhould  be 
made  fix  feet  wide  at  top,  and  one  foot  and  a  half  at 
bottom,  and  three  feet  deep,  that  each  fide  may  have 
a  proper  Hope  ;  for  when  the  banks  are  made  too  up¬ 
right,  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  fall  down  after  every 
froft  or  hard  rain  •,  befides,  if  the  ditches  are  made 
narrower,  they  are  foon  choked  up  in  autumn  by  the 
falling  leaves,  and  the  growth  of  weeds,  nor  are  they 
a  fufficient  fence  to  the  Hedge  againft  cattle,  where 
they  are  narrower. 

Thirdly,  If  the  bank  be  without  a  ditch,  the  fets 
fhould  be  fet  in  two  rows,  almoft  perpendicular,  at 
the  diftance  of  a  foot  from  each  other,  in  the  quin¬ 
cunx  order,  fo  that  in  effedl  they  will  be  but  fix  inches 
afunder. 

Fourthly,  The  turf  is  to  be  laid  with  the  Grafs  fide 
downwards,  on  that  fide  of  the  ditch  the  bank  is  de¬ 
figned  to  be  made,  and  fome  of  the  belt  mould 
fhould  be  laid  upon  it,  to  bed  the  Quick  •,  then  the 
Quick  is  to  be  planted  upon  it  a  foot  afunder,  fo 
that  the  ends  of  the  Quick  may  (land  upright. 
Fifthly,  When  the  firfl:  row  of  Quick  is  planted,  it 
muff  be  covered  with  mould,  and  the  turf  laid  upon 
it  as  before  •,  fo  that  when  the  bank  is  a  foot  high, 
you  may  plant  another  row  of  fets  againft  the  fpaces 
of  the  lower  Quick,  and  cover  them  as  the  former 
was  done  ;  and  the  bank  is  to  be  topped  with  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ditch,  and  a  dry,  or  dead  Hedge  laid  on 
the  other  fide,  to  defend  the  under  plantation  from  the 
cattle. 

In  making  of  thefe  dead  Hedges,  there  fhould  be 
flakes  driven  into  the  loofe  earth,  at  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  diftance,  fo  low  as  to  reach  the  firm 
ground. 

Oak  flakes  are  accounted  the  beft,  and  Black  Thorn 
and  Sallow  the  next ;  then  let  the  Email  bufhes  be 
laid  at  bottom,  but  not  too  thick,  for  that  will  caufe 
the  buffies  to  rot  •,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  Hedge 
fhould  be  laid  with  long  buffies  to  bind  the  flakes 
in  with,  by  interweaving  them. 

And,  in  order  to  render  the  Fledge  yet  ftronger,  you 
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may  edder  it  (as  it  is  called,)  i.  e.  bind  the  top  of  the 
flakes  in  with  fome  fmall  long  poles,  or  flicks  on  each 
fide-,  and  when  the  eddering  is  finiffied,  drive  the  flakes 
anew,  becaufe  the  waving  of  the  Hedge  and  eddering 
is  apt  to  loolen  the  flakes. 

The  Quick  muft  be  constantly  kept  weeded,  and  fe- 
cured  from  being  cropped  by  the  cattle,  and  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  it  within  an  inch  of  the 
ground,  if  it  was  not  done  before  -,  which  will  caufe  it 
to  ffioot  ftrong,  and  help  it  much  in  the  growth. 
When,  a  Hedge  is  of  about  eight  or  nine  years  growth, 
it  will  be  proper  to  plafffi  it  -,  the  beft  time  for 'this 
work  is  either  in  October  or  February. 

When  a  Fledge  is  grown  old,  i.  e.  of  about  twenty  or 
thirty  years  growth,  and  there  are  in  it  old  flubs  as 
well  as  new  fhoots,  the  old  flubs  fhould  be  cut  flop- 
ino-  off  within  two  or  three,  inches  of  the  ground,  and 
the  beft  and  longeft  of  the  middle  fize  fhould  be  left  to 
lay  down;  and  fome  of  the  ftrongeft,  at  the  height  of 
five  or  fix  feet,  according  as  you  defign  the  height  of 
the  Hedge  to  be,  may  be  left  to  ferve  inftead  of  flakes,  i 
and  frefh' flakes  fhould  be  put  in  thofe  places  where  they 
are  wanting;  the  Hedge  fhould  be  then  thinned,  foas 
to  leave  on  the  flubs  only  fuch  lhoots  as  are  defigned  j 
to  be  of  ufe,  that  there  may  be  room  left  to  put  a 
fpade  in  between  them ;  the  ditch  alfo  fhould  be 
cleanfed,  and  each  fide  of  the  fiopes  kept  as  in  anew 
ditch  ;  and  where  the  earth  is  waffied  from  the  roots 
of  the  Quick,  or  is  hollow,  face  it  anew  with  fo  much 
of  the  firfl  fpit  of  earth  that  is  dug  out  of  the  ditch,  as 
there  is  occafion  for,  and  lay  what  is  dug  out  at  the 
fecond  fpit,  on  the  top  of  the  bank  ;  for  if  it  be  laid- 
on  the  fide,  or  face  of  the  bank,  it  will  flip  into  the 
ditch  again  when  wet  comes,  and  alfo  take  a  great  ^ 
deal  of  the  bank  along  with  it. 

In  plafhing  Quicks,  there  are  two  extremes  to  be- 
avoided  ;  the  firfl  is,  laying  it  too  low  and  too  thick; 
becaufe  it  makes  the  fap  run  all  into  the  fhoots,  and 
leaves  the  plaffies  without  nourifhment,  which,  with 
the  thicknefs  of  the  Hedge,  kills  them. 

Secondly,  It  muft  not  be  laid  too  high,  becaufe  this 
draws  all  the  fap  into  the  plaffies,  and  fo  caufes  but 
fmall  fhoots  at  the  bottom,  and  makes  the  Hedge  fo 
thin,  that  it  will  neither  hinder  the  cattle  from  going 
through,  nor  from  cropping  of  it. 

When  the  ffioot  that  is  defigned  to  be  plaffied  is  bent, 
give  it  a  fmall  cut  with  a  bill,  half  through,  hoping  a 
little  downwards,  and  then  weave  it  about  the  flakes; 
and  when  the  whole  is  finifhed,  trim  off  the  fmall  fu- 
perfluous  branches  that  ftraggle  too  far  out  on  both 
fides  of  the  Hedge. 

If  the  flubs  are  very  old,  cut  them  quite  down,  and; 
fecure  them  with  good  dead  Hedges  on  both  fides,  till 
the  young  fhoots  are  got  up  tall  enough  to  plafh,  and,; 
plant  new  fets  in  the  void  fpaces.  •  i 

In  making  a  Fledge,  if  it  be  fet  with  Crab  Stocks, 
it  will  be  proper  to  leave  one  ftanding  uncut  up  atj 
every  thirty  or  forty  feet,  if  the  ground  on  both 
fides  of  the  Hedge  be  your  own  ;  which  being  done, 
they  may  be  fo  ordered,  by  pruning  or  flaking,  thatj 
one  may  lean  into  one  ground,  and  the  other  into  anol 

ther,  &c.  ’  | 

Thefe  flocks  fhould  be  pruned  up  every  year,  till  thej 
are  brought  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cattle,  and  therl 
they  may  be  grafted  with  the  Red  Streak,  Gennetj 
moil,  or  what  other  kind  of  cyder  Apple  y°l| 

pleafe.  1 

If  the  flocks  be  of  Apple  kernels,  they  may  Hand  tin- 
grafted,  for  many  of  them  will  yield  very  good  cyQ 
fruit ;  but  then  fuch  flocks  as  are  not  grafted,  will  bjj 
longer  before  they  bear ;  and  affix  when  you  dogra.t;} 
you  may  be  certain  of  your  kind  ;  but  if  you  find  ^ 
very  natural  flock,  which  by  leaf,  ffioot,  and  bn  I 
appears  likely,  you  may  try  it,  and  fo  you  may  havf 
a  new  fine  fruit ';  and  if  you  do  not  like  it,  you 

graft  it  when  you  pleafe.  #  -  1 

As  for  the  reft  of  the  Hedge,  when  it  has  fhotroil 
or  five  years,  you  may  lay  it  to  make  a  fc n c| 
for  the  doing  of  which,  take  the  following  dirc«| 
tions :  ;| 
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p-r£.  every  laying  to  lay  down  Tome  old  plafhes ; 
or  if  the  Hedge  be  thin,  young  ones  •,  but  they  muft 
be  fo  laid,  as  to  point  with  their  ends  to  the  ditch  fide 
of  the  bank,  the  ends  being  kept  low  on  the  bank  ; 
bv  beino-  fo  ordered,  they  will  the  better  thicken  the 
bottom  of  the  Hedge,  and  keep  up  the  earth  of  the 

Secondly,  To  'heighten  the  bank  every  time  you  lay 
earth  on  it,  lo  as  to  cover  the  layers,  all  but  the  ends, 
this  earth  will  very  much  help  the  Quick  ;  and  by 
heightening  the  banks,  and  deepening  the  ditch,  you 
will  render^the  fence  the  better. 

Thirdly,  Not  to  cut  the  plafhes  too  much,  but  juft 
fo  as  they  may  bend  down  well  •,  nor  to  lay  them  too 
upright,  as  fome  do,  but  to  lay  them  near  to  a  level  •, 
for  by  fo  doing,  the  fap  will  the  better  break  out  at 
leveral  places,  and  not  run  fo  much  to  the  ends,  as  it 
will  when  they  lie  too  much  upon  the  flope. 

If  you  have  much  wood  to  fpare,  you  may  cut  up  great 
part  of  thofe  that  grow  near  the  ditch,  but  then  you 
ought  to  hang  the  bank  with  bufhes,  to  prevent  cattle 
from  cropping  them  the  frit  year  •,  thefe  will  Ihoot 
ftrong,  fecure  the  Hedge,  keep  up  the  bank,  and 
thicken  the  bottom  of  the  Hedge. 

Fourthly,  Take  care  to  lay  the  Hedge  pretty  thick, 
and  turn  the  beard  on  the  ditch  fide  •,  but  you  mult 
not  let  the  beard  hang  uncut  (though  it  makes  a  good 
fhew  at  the  firft  making),  but  you  muft  cut-off  all  the 
ftrago'ling  boughs  within  half  a  foot  of  the  Hedge  on 
both° Tides,  which  will  caufe  it  to  fhoot  ftrong  at 
thefe  places,  and  make  the  Hedge  much  the  thicker. 
Fifthly,  If  the  bank  be  high,  make  the  Hedge  fo 
low,  that  it  may  juft  ferve  for  a  fence  the  firft  year, 
for  it  will  foon  grow  higher;  and  the  lower  the  Hedge 
is  made,  the  fafter  the  Quick  will  grow,  and  alio 
will  be  the  thicker  at  the  bottom  ;  but  care  muft  be 
taken  to  preferve  it  from  cattle  on  the  field  fide  id 
the  two  firft  years  that  it  is  made. 

Sixthly,  If  you  would  have  a  good  Fledge,  or  fence, 
you  fhould  new  lay  it  once  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  years, 
and  conftantly  root  out  Elder,  Travellers  Joy  (which 
fome  call  Bull-bine),  Briony,  &c.  and  do  not  leave 
too  many  high  ftandards,  or  pollards  in  it,  though  the 
Elm  is  one  of  the  beft ;  alfo  no  dead  wood  is  to  be  left 
in  .the  bottom  of  the  Hedges,  for  that  will  choke  the 
Quick  but  if  there  be  a  gap,  the  dead  Hedge  fhould 
be  made  at  a  diftance. 

The  Crab  is  alfo  frequently  planted  for  Hedges,  and 
if  the  plants  are  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  the  fmall 
wild  Crab,  they  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  thofe  which 
are  raifed  from  kernels  of  all  forts  of  Apples  without 
diftin&ion  ;  becaule  the  plants  of  the  true  fmall  Crab 
never  ftioot  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  of  the  Apples,  fo  may 
be  better  kept  within  the  proper  compafs  of  a  Hedge  ; 
and  as  they  have  generally  more  thorns  upon  them, 
they  are  better  guarded  againft  cattle,  &c.  than 
the  other;  befides,  the  plants  of  the  Crab  will  grow 
more  equal  than  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  the  ker¬ 
nels  of  various  kinds  of  Apples,  for  theie  always  pi  o- 
duce  a  variety  of  plants,  which  differ  from  each  other 
in  their  manner  of  growtn,  as  much  as  in  the  fize  and 
flavour  of  their  -fruits ;  fo  that  Hedges  made  of  thefe 
will  not  appear  fo  well,  nor  can  be  fo  well  managed  as 

the  other.  _ 

Some  perfons  intermix  Crab  with  the  White  I  horn 
in  their  Hedges,  but  this  is  not  a  good  method  ;  for 
the  plants  of  the  Crab  will  grow  much  ftronger  than 
thofe  of  the  White  Thorn,  fo  that  the  Hedge  will  not 
be  of  equal  growth  which  is  not  near  fo  beautiful  or 
ufeful,  as  when  the  plants  of  a  Fledge  keep  pace  in 
their  growth. 

The  Black  Thorn,  or  Sloe,  is  alfo  frequently  planted 
for  Hedges,  and  is  a  ftrong  durable  plant  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  efpecially  as  it  is  fo  ftrongly  armed  with  thorns, 
that  cattle  feldom  care  to  brouze  upon  it  -,  but  where 
this'fis  planted,  the  beft  way  is  to  raife  the  plants  from 
the  (tones  of  the  fruit ;  for  all  thole  which  are  taken 
from  he  roots  of  old  trees,  fpawn,  and  put  out 
fuck  -  : n  fueh  plenty  from  their  roots,  as  to  fpread 
over,  and  fill  the  neighbouring  ground  to  a  confider- 
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able  diftance  on  each  fide  of  the  Fledge ;  and  this 
plenty  of  fuckers  drawing  away  the  nounlbment  from 
the  old  plants  of  the  Hedge,  they  never  grow  fo  well 
as  where  there  are  few  or  no  fuckers  produced,  which 
thofe  plants  which  are  propagated  from  the  ftones 
fend  not  forth,  or  at  leaft  but  fparingly,  therefore 
may  with  little  trouble  be  kept  clear  of  them.  The 
beft  method  of  raifing  thefe  Hedges  is,  to  fow  the 
ftones  in  the  place  where  the  Hedge  is  intended  (where 
it  can  be  conveniently  done),  for  then  the  plants  will 
make  a  much  greater  progrefs  than  thofe  which  are 
tranfplanted  ;  but  the  objection  to  this  method  will 
arife  from  the  difficulty  of  fecuring  the  young  plants 
from  the  cattle ;  but  this  can  have  little  force,  when  it 
muft  be  confidered,  that  if  the  Hedge  is  planted,  it 
muft  be  fenced  for  fome  years,  to  prevent  the  cattle 
from  deftroying  it ;  therefore  the  fame  fence  will  do 
for  it  when  Town,  nor  will  this  require  a  fence  much 
longer  than  the  other.  For  the  plants 'which  ftand  un¬ 
removed,  will  make  a  better  fence  in  feven  years,  than 
that  which  is  planted,  though  the  plants  fhould  be  of 
three  or  four  years  growth  when  planted  ;  which  is 
what  I  have  feen  two  or  three  times,  where  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  tried.  The  ftones  of  this  fruit  fhould 
be  fov/n  early  in  January,  if  the  weather  will  permit ; 
but  when  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  longer,  it 
will  be  proper  to  mix  them  with  fand,  and  keep  them 
in  a  cool  place.  The  bufhes  of  the  Black  Thorn  are 
by  much  the  beft  of  any  for  making  of  dead  Hedges, 
being  of  longer  duration,  and  having  many  thorns, 
neither  the  cattle  nor  the  Hedge-breakers,  will  care 
to  meddle  with  them  ;  thefe  bufhes  are  alfo  the  beft  to 
be  ufed  for  under  ground  drains,  for  the  draining  of 
land,  for  they  will  remain  found  a  long  time  when 
the  air  is  excluded  from  them. 

The  Holly  is  fomedmes  planted  for  Hedges,  and  is  a 
very  durable  ftrong  fence ;  but  where  it  is  expofed, 
there  will  be  greatdifficultytoprevent  itsbeingdeftroy- 
ed,  otherwife  it  is  by  far  the  moft  beautiful  plant,  and 
being  an  Evergreen,  will  afford  much  better  fhelter  to 
cattle  in  winter,  than  any  other  fort  of  Hedge;  and  the 
leaves  being  armed  with  thorns,  the  cattle  will  not 
care  to  brouze  upon  it.  Another  objection  to  this  plant 
is  the  flow  growth,  fo  that  Hedges  planted  with  this 
plant,  require  to  be  fenced  a  much  longer  time  than 
moft  others.  This  is  a  reafon  which  muft  be  admitted, 
to  prevent  this  being  generally  p  radii  fed  ;  but  in  fuch 
grounds  as  lie  contiguous  to,  or  in  fight  of  gentlemen’s 
houfes,  thefe  fort  of  Hedges  will  have  an  exceeding 
good  effedt,  efpecially  when  they  are  well  kept,  as  they 
will  appear  beautiful  at  all  feafons  of  the  year ;  and  in 
the  fpring  of  the  year,  when  the  fharp  winds  render 
it  unpleafant  to  walk  abroad  in  expofed  places,  thefe 
Hedges  will  afford  good  fhelter,  as  they  will  effedlual- 
ly  keep  off  the  cold  winds,  if  they  are  kept  clofe  and 
thick.  The  fureft  method  of  raifing  thefe  Hedges  is, 
by  fowing  the  berries  in  the  place  where  they  are  to 
ftand ;  but  thefe  berries  fhould  be  buried  in  the  ground 
one  year  before  they  are  Town,  by  which  method  they 
v/ill  be  prepared  to  grow  the  following  fpring.  The 
way  of  doing  this  is,  to  gather  the  berries  about 
Chriftmas  (which  is  the  time  they  are  ufually  ripe,) 
and  put  them  into  large  flower-pots,  mixing  fome  land 
with  them  ;  then  dig  holes  in  the  ground,  into  which 
the  pots  muft  be  funk,  covering  them  over  with  earth 
about  ten  inches  thick ;  in  this  place  they  may  remain 
till  the  following  Gdtober,  when  they  fhould  be  taken 
up,  and  fown  in  the  place  where  the  Hedge  is  in¬ 
tended.  The  ground  for  this  Hedge  fhould  be  well 
trenched,  and  cleared  from  the  roots  of  all  bad  weeds, 
bufhes,  trees,  &c«  Then  two  drills  fhould  be  made 
at  about  a  foot  diftance  from  each  other,  and  about 
two  inches  deep,  into  which  the  feeds  fhould  be  fcat- 
tered  pretty  clofe,  left  fome  fhould  fail ;  for  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  too  many  plants  come  up,  than  to  want. 
The  reafon  of  my  advifing  two  drills  is,  that  the 
Hedge  may  be  thick  to  the  bottom*  which  in  a  Tin¬ 
gle  row  rarely  happens,  efpecially  if  there  is  not  great 
care  taken  of  them  in  the  beginning.  When  the  plants' 
come  up,  they  muft  be  carefully  weeded  ;  for  if  the 
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weeds  are  permitted  to  grow  among  them,  they  will 
foon  deftroy  them,  or  weaken  them  fo  much,  tha 
they  will  not  recover  their  ftrength  in  a  long  tittle. 
This  fhould  be  conftantly  obferved,  by  every  perlon 
who  is  defirous  to  have  good  Hedges  of  either  loit ; 
for  when  the  weeds  are  fuffered  to  grow  near  the 
plants,  they  will  not  only  rob  them  of  a  great  part  o 
their  nourifhment,  but  alfo  prevent  their  putting  out 
fhoots  near  the  ground,  which  will  occafion  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Hedge  to  be  thin  and  naked. 

When  thefe  Holly  Hedges  are  defigned  to  be  kept 
very  neat,  they  fhould  be  iheered  twice  a  year  in 
May  and  Auguft  •,  but  if  they  are  only  defigned  as 
fences,  they  need  not  be  iheered  oftener  thar i  once  a 
year,  which  ihould  be  about  the  latter  end  of  June, 
or  the  beginning  of  July  s  and  if  this  is  well  perform- 
ed,  the  Hedges  may  be  kept  very  beautiful. 

The  fences  which  are  made  to  fecure  thefe  Hedge., 
from  cattle  while  they  are  young,  ihould  be  contrived 
fo  as  to  admit  as  much  free  air  as  poihble,  which  is 
absolutely  neceifary  for  the  growth  of  the  p  ants  ^a 
when  they  are  crowded  on  each  fide  with  dead  Hedges, 
the  plants  Seldom  thrive  well.  The  beft  fort  of  fences 
for  this  purpofe,  are  thofe  which  are  made  with  polls 
and  rails ;  or  inilead  of  rails,  three  ropes  drawn  from 
poll  to  poft,  and  holes  made  in  the  pofts  to  draw  the 
ropes  through  •,  this  is  the  cheapeft  fence  of  this 
kind,  and  will  appear  very  handfome ;  but  if  fheep 
are  not  admitted  into  the  fields,  there  will  be  occafion 
for  two  ropes  only,  which  will  be  enough  to  keep  o 
larger  cattle  •,  and  if  the  ropes  are  painted  oyer  with  a 
composition  of  melted  pitch,  brown  Spanifh  coiour, 
and  oil,  mixed  well  together,  they  will  laft  found  Se¬ 
veral  years ;  and  thefe  Sort  of  fences  never  obftruct 
the  air,  and  the  place,  at  the  fame  time  being  open 
to  view,  the  weeds  will  be  better  difeovered  than 
when  the  fences  are  clofe.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the 
Hedges  are .  fometimes  fuffered  to  be  over-run  with 
weeds,  by  their  being  excluded  from  the  fight,  fo 
are  frequently  forgotten,  efpecially  in  moift  weather, 
when  the  weeds  grow  more  luxuriant. 

There  are  Some  perfons  who  intermix  Holly  with  the 
White  Thorn  in  making  their  Hedges,  which  if 
rightly  managed,  will  have  a  good  effeCi,  efpecially 
when  young  ;  but  when  this  is  prabtifed,  the  Holly 
fhould  be  planted  fo  near,  as  that  the  Hedge  may  be 
entirely  formed  of  it  as  it  grows  up,  when  the  White 
Thorn  Ihould  be  quite  rooted  out ;  for  as  thefe  ad¬ 
vance,  they  will  not  keep  pace  in  their  growth,  fo 
will  not  appear  beautiful  when  intermixed. 

When  a  Hedge  of  Hollv  is  intended  to  be  made  by 
plants,  the  ground  ihould  be  well  trenched,  as  was 
before  advifed  for  the  feeds ;  and  (unlefs  the  ground 
be  very  wet)  the  plants  fhould  be  fet  in  Ociooer,  but, 
in  wet  ground,  March  is  preferable.  The  plants 
fhould  not  be  taken  from  a  better  foil  than  that  in 
which  they  are  to  be  planted  •,  for  when  it  fo  happens, 
the  plants  are  much  longer  before  they  recover  this 
change,  than  thole  are  which  are  taken  from  a  leaner 
foil.  °  If  the  plants  have  been  before  removed  two  or 
three  times,  they  will  have  better  roots,  and  will  be 
in  lefs  danger  of  mifearrying ;  beftdes,  they  may  be 
removed  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots.  When 
the  froft  comes  on,  if  mulch  be  laid  upon  the 
ground  near  the  roots  of  the  plants,  it  will  prevent  the 
tender  fibres,  which  may  then  have  been  put  out, 
from  being  deftroyed  by  the  cold.  I  would  never  ad- 
vife  the  planting  of  Hedges  with  Holly  plants,  of 
above  five  or  fix  years  growth  from  the  berries  ;  for 
when  the  plants  are  older,  if  they  take  to  grow,  they 
are  longer  before  they  form  a  good  Hedge,  than 
plants  which  are  much  younger  ;  and  if  the  plants 
have  been  twice  before  tranfplanted,  they  will  more 
certainly  grow. 

I  fhall  next  treat  of  Hedges  for  ornaments  in  gardens  . 
thefe  are  fometimes  planted  with  Evergreens,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  they  are  not  intended  to  grow  very  high  •,  in 
which  cafe,  they  are  planted  with  deciduous  trees. 
Evergreen  Hedges  are  planted  with  Holly,  Yew, 
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Laurel,  Lauruftinus,  Phillyrea,  Alaternus,  evergreen 
Oak,  and  fome  others  of  lefs  note.  The  Holly  js 
preferable  to  any  other,  for  the  reafons  before  given. 
Next  to  this,  moft  people  prefer  the  Yew,  on  account 
of  its  growing  very  dole  •,  for  when  thele  Hedges  are 
well  kept,  they  will  be  fo  thick  as  that  a  bird  cannot 
get  through  them  •,  but  the  dead  colour  of  the  Yew, 
renders  thefe  Hedges  lefs  agreeable.  The  Laurel  is 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  greens  of  any  of  the  ever¬ 
green  trees,  but  then  it  fhoots  fo  luxuriant,  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  keep  the  Hedges  which  are  plant¬ 
ed  with  it,  in  tolerable  fhape  ;  beftdes,  the  leaves  be¬ 
ing  very  large,  if  the  Pledge  is  clipped  with  ffieers, 
the  leaves  will  be  cut  through,  which  gives  them,  a 
bad  appearance  •,  therefore  where  there  are  Hedges 
of  this  kind,  it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  prune  them 
with  a  knife,  cutting  the  fhoots  juft  down  to  a  leaf. 
And  although  by  this  method  the  Hedge  cannot  be 
rendered  fo  even  as  when  cut  with  fheers,  yet  it  will 
have  a  much  better  appearance  than  that  of  moft  of 
the  leaves  being  cut  through  and  flubbed,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  they  muft  be  when  fheered. 

The  Lauruftinus  is  alfo  a  very  fine  plant  for  this  pur- 
poie,  but  the  fame  objection  is  to  be  made  to  this  as ) 
hath  been  to  the  Laurel  •,  and  as  one  of  the  great  beau¬ 
ties  of  this  plant  is  in  its  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  the  winter  and  fpring,  fo  when  thefe  are  fheered, 
the  flowers  are  generally  cut  off,  by  which  their  beau¬ 
ty  is  loft.  Nor  can  this  be  avoided,  where  the  Hedge 
is  to  be  kept  in  clofe  order,  therefore  this  plant  is  not 
fo  proper  for  the  purpofe ;  but  in  fuch  places  where 
walls  or  other  fences  are  defigned  to  be  hid,  there  is. 
not  any  plant  better  adapted  than  this,  provided  it  is 
rightly  managed  ;  for  the  branches  of  this  plant  are 
{lender  and  pliable,  fo  may  be  trained  up  clofe  to  the 1 
fence,  whereby  it  may  be  entirely  covered  •,  and  if,  ■ 
inftead  of  clipping  thefe  with  fheers,  they  are  pruned 
with  a  knife,  they  may  be  fo  managed,  as  to  have 
them  full  of  flowers  from  the  ground  upward.  This 
may  be  effeded  by  pruning  them  in  April,  when  the 
flowers  are  going  off,  cutting  out  thofe  fhoots  that 
have  flowered,  or  projed  too  far  from  the  fence ;  al¬ 
ways  cutting  clofe  to  the  leaf,  that  no  flubs  may  be 
left :  but  thofe  new  fhoots  of  the  fame  fpring  muft  by 
no  means  be  fhortened,  becaufe  the  flowers  are  always- 
produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  fhoots  of  the  fame 
year  •,  therefore  when  thefe  are  topped,  as  they  mufti 
be  by  fheering,  there  can  be  few  or  no  flowers  upon 
thefe  plants,  except  toward  the  top,  where  the  fheers 
have  not  paffed.  By  this  method  of  knife  pruning, 
the  leaves  will  alfo  be  prefer ved  entire,  and  the  Hedge 
may  always  be  kept  enough  within  compafs ;  and  l'o ! 
thick,  as  fully  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  covering  the! 
fence  *,  and  by  the  fhoots  growing  a  little  irregular,  it 
will  make  a  much  better  appearance  than  any  fhorni 
Hedge  whatever. 

The  lmall  leaved  and  the  rough  leaved  Lauruftinus* 
are  the  beft  forts  for  this  purpofe,  becaufe  their 
branches  grow  clofer  together  than  thofe  of  the  fhin-  j 
ng  leaved  j  they  are  alfo  more  hardy,  and  flower  much, 
better  than  the  other,  when  growing  in  the  open  air. 
The  True  Phillyrea  is  the  next  beft  plant  for  Hedges;! 
it  is  by  the  gardeners  called  the  True  Phillyrea,  todiii 
tinguiih  it  from  the  Alaternus,  which  they  Amply  call 
the  Phillyrea.  The  branches  of  this  are  flrong,^  the! 
leaves  pretty  large,  and  of  a  flrong  green  colourl 
And  as  this  is  a  plant  of  middling  growth,  the  Hedge  J 
planted  with  this  may  be  led  up  to  the  height  of  te.. 
or  twelve  feet  •,  and  if  thefe  Pledges  are  kept  narrovjj 
at  the  top,  that  there  may  not  be  too  much  width  fo| 
the  fnow  to  lodge  upon  them,  they  may  be  rendered 
very  clofe  and  thick,  and  being  a  very  good  greens 
will  make  a  fine  appearance. 

The  Alaternus  was  formerly  much  more  cultivatej 
in  the  Englifh  gardens  than  at  prefent.  This  was  of 
ten  planted  to  form  Hedges,  but  the  branches  of  thij 
plant  are  too  pliant  for  this  purpofe,  being  frequentl  y 
difplaced  by  flrong  winds,  which  render  thefe  Hedges 
unfightly ;  they  alfo  ftroot  very  irregular  and  thin,  11 
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hat  the  middle  of  the  Hedge  is  frequently  open  and 
'vide  and  only  the  fides  of  them  can  be  kept  tolerably 
'lofe’  and  that  muft  be  by  often  clipping  them.  If 
add  to  this,  their  being  frequently  laid  or  broken 
3own  by  fnow  in  the  winter,  it  muft  be  deemed  an 
mproper  plant  for  this  purpofe.. 

The  Ilex,  or  evergreen  Oak,  is  alfo  planted  tor 
Hedges,  and  wheUe  thefe  are  defigned  to  grow  pretty 
-all,  it  is  a  fit  plant  for  the  purpofe  ;  becaufe  it  is  a 
dant  of  large  growth,  efpecially  the  fort  which  is 
[no ft  common  in  England  •,  for  there  are  two  forts  of 
-hem  which  grow  in  the  fouth'  of  France  and  Italy, 
•hat  are  of  much  humbler  growth,  fo  are  better  adopt¬ 
ed  to  this  purpofe,  efpecially  where  the  Hedge  is  not 
intended  to  be  high,  but  thefe  are  not  at  prefent  com¬ 
mon  here.  When  thefe  Hedges  are  planted  very 
voung,  and  kept  clofe  trained  from  the  beginning, 
[hey  may  be  very  clofe  from  the  ground  to  the  height 
i>f  twenty  feet  or  more  •,  but  thefe  muft  always  be  kept 
narrower  at  the  top  than  below,  that  there  may  not 
too  much  fnow  lodge  upon  them  in  the  winter,  which 
is  apt  to  break  and  diiplace  the  branches,  whereby 
the  Hedges  will  be  rendered  unfightly. 

There  are  alfo  fome  perfons  who  have  planted  the 
Pyracantha,  or  evergreen  Thorn,  Juniper,  Box,  Ce¬ 
dar  of  Virginia,  Bay,  &c.  as  alfo  the  Halimus,  or  Sea 
Purflane,  and  the  Furz,  Rofemary,  and  feveral  other 
plants  for  Hedges ;  but  the  five  forts  firft  mentioned 
having  very  pliant  branches,  which  will  require  to  be 
fupported,  and  the  three  laft  being  often  deftroyed  by 
evere  froft,  renders  them  unfit  for  this  purpofe ;  nor 
are  there  other  forts  of  evergreen  plants  in  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  gardens,  which  are  fo  well  adapted  for  Hedges,  as 
:hofe  before-mentioned. 

The  deciduous  trees,  which  are  ufually  planted  to  form 
Hedges  in  gardens,  are  the  following  forts. 

The  Hornbeam  is  much  efteemed  for  this  purpofe, 
dpecially  in  fuch  places  where  they  are  not  required 
:o  be  very  high,  or  not  wanted  to  grow  very  fall ;  for 
his  plant,  while  young,  doth  not  make  fo  great  pro- 
yrefs  as  many  others ;  but  as  it  is  of  (lower  growth,  the 
hedges  may  be  kept  neat  with  lefs  trouble  than  moft 
)ther  plants  will  require  ;  and  the  branches  naturally 
mowing  very  clofe,  they  will  make  one  of  the  cloieit 
Hedges  of  all  the  deciduous  trees  •,  but  as  the 
eaves  of  this  tree  continue  upon  the  branches  all  the 
Vinter,  and  until  the  buds  in  the  fpring  force  them 
jff,  they  have  a  bad  appearance  during  the  winter. 
Teafon. 

The  Beech  is  alfo  a  very  proper  tree  for  this  purpofe, 
having  the  fame  good  qualities  as  the  Hornbeam  •, 
but  the  leaves  of  this  continue  late  in  winter  upon 
the  branches,  when  they  will  have  a  bad  appearance  ; 
befides,  the  litter  which  is  occafioned  by  their  leaves 
gradually  falling  moft  part  of  the  winter,  prevents 
the'  garden  from  being  made  clean  a  great  while 
lono-er  than  if  there  are  none  of  thefe  trees  planted. 
The  fmall-leaved  Engliih  Elm,  is  alfo  a  proper  tree 
for  tall  Hedges  •,  if  thefe  are  planted  young,  and  kept 
clofely  clipped  from  their  firft  fet ting  out,  the  Hedges 
may  be  trained  up  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
and  be  very  clofe  and  thick  the  whole  height.  But 
when  thefe  trees  are  planted  for  this  purpofe,  they 
fhould  not  be  crowded  fo  clofe  together  as  they  ufually 
are  by  moft  people  ;  by  which  method,  when  the 
trees  have  ftood  fome  years,  if  they  have  thriven  well, 
their  Items  will  approach  fo  near  each  other,  as  that 
few  branches  can  be  maintained  below,  whereby  the 
bottom  of  the  Hedge  will  be  naked  •,  therefore  they 
(hould  not  be  planted  clofer  together  than  feven  or 
eight  feet,  or  if  they  are  ten  feet  it  will  be  ftill  better. 
And  although  at  this  diftance  they  will  not  form  a  clofe 
Hedge  fo  loon  as  when  the  trees  are  planted  clofer  to¬ 
gether,  yet  they  will  in  a  few  years  recompenfe  for 
that,  by  their  growing  much  clofer  and  better  from 
the  ground  upward. 

The  Dutch  Elm  was  formerly  in  great  efteem  for 
Hedges,  being  quick  of  growth,  and  thriving  in  fuch 
foils  as  the  Englifh  Elm  would  not  grow  •,  but  the 
wretched  appearance  which  thefe  Hedges  made,  after 
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they  had  been  growing  a  few  years,  very  juftly  occa¬ 
fioned  their  being  almoft  univerfally  rooted  out  of 
gardens,  for  a  more  abominable  plant  was  never  in¬ 
troduced  into  gardens  than  this. 

The  Lime-tree  hath  alfo  been  recommended  for 
Hedges,  and  in  fome  of  the  old  gardens  there  were 
many  planted  with  this  tree,  which,  for  a  few  years 
after  planting,  made  a  tolerable  appearance,  efpecially 
when  they  grow  upon  a  moift  foil  •,  but  after  they  had 
ftood  fome  years,  they  grew  very  thin  at  bottom,  and 
by  being  fheeredat  the  top,  they  v/ere  rendered  very 
ftubby  and  unfightly,  their  leaves  growing  very  thinly 
upon  the  branches,  and  thefe  frequently  turning  of  a 
black  difagreeable  colour,  and  falling  off  very  foon  in 
the  autumn,  and  fometimes  in  the  fummer  in  dry  fea- 
fons,  has  brought  thefe  trees  fo  much  into  difrepute, 
as  that  few  perfons  make  ufe  of  them  at  prefent  for 
this  purpofe  :  nor  fhould  any  of  the  very  ftrong 
(Footing  trees  be  applied  to  this  ufe ;  for  the  more 
they  are  cut,  the  ftronger  they  will  fhodt,  and  of  courfe 
will  appear  very  unfightly  ;  befides,  the  often  cutting 
of  thefe  Fledges  occasions  great  trouble  and  expence, 
and  frequent  litters  in  gardens. 

The  Alder  is  frequently  planted  for  Hedges,  and 
where  the  foil  is  moift,  there  is  not  any  of  the  decidu¬ 
ous  trees  equal  to  it  for  this  purpofe  •,  for  the  leaves 
are  of  a  lively  green,  continuing  frefh  till  late  in  the 
autumn  ;  and  when  they  decay,  their  litter  is  foon 
over,,  for  they  all  drop  in  a  (hort  time. 

There  are,  befides  the  trees  before-mentioned,  many 
of  the  (lowering  (hrubs  which  have  been  planted  to 
form  Hedges  •,  fuch  as  Roles,  Floneyfuckles,  Sweet- 
briar,  &c.  but  thefe  make  a  bad  appearance,  be¬ 
ing  more  difficult  to  train  ;  and  if  they  are  cut  to 
keep  them  within  compafs,  their  flowers,  which 
are  their  greateft  beauty,  will  be  entirely  deftroyed. 
But  as  thefe  are  but  of  low  growth,  they  are  not 
proper  to  plant  where  the  Hedges  are  to  be  of  any 
height. 

Although  I  have  given  thefe  full  directions  for  plant¬ 
ing  and  ordering  of  thefe  Hedges  for  the  pleafure-gar- 
den,  yet  I  am  far  from  recommending  them  as  orna¬ 
mental  or  ufeful.  But  as  there  are  numbers  of  perfons 
who  may  differ  from  me  in  their  opinion,  and  therefore 
might  think  it  a  deficiency  in  my  book,  had  I  not 
given  thefe  inftrudtions ;  to  avoid  their  reproach,  I 
have  inferted  as  much  as  I  think  will  be  neceffary  for 
the  obtaining  thefe  Hedges  wherever  they  are  defired, 
and  at  a  lefs  expence  than  the  late  method  of  planting 
them  hath  been  generally  attended  with  •,  where  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  fee  four  times  the  number  of 
trees  planted  in  thefe  Hedges  as  would  have  been  ne¬ 
ceffary,  or  that  can  remain  long  clofe  together  with 
any  beauty.  But  moft  people  who  plant,  are  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  have  their  garden  filled  •,  and  there¬ 
fore  frequently  plant  fo  dole,  as  that  in  three  or  four 
years  (if  their  trees  thrive)  three-fourths  of  them 
will  require  to  be  taken  away  again,  to  make  room 
for  thole  which  are  left  to  grow  •,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  perfons,  who  are  ready  enough  to  encourage 
this  pradice,  fince  their  own  intereft  is  thereby  pro¬ 
moted. 

The  tafte  in  gardening  having  been  greatly  altered  of 
late  years  for  the  better,  thefe  clipped  Hedges  have 
been  almoft  excluded  •,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a 
little  time  will  entirely  banffh  them  out  of  the  Englifh 
gardens,  as  it  has  already  been  done  by  the  (horn  Ever¬ 
greens,  which,  a  few  years  fince,  were  efteemed  the 
greateft  beauties  of  gardens.  The  latter  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Dutch  gardeners,  and  that  of  tall 
Hedges  with  treillage-vmrk,  was  in  imitation  of  the 
French  gardens  ;  in  fome  of  which,  the  expence  of 
the  iron^treillage,  to  fupport  the  trees  which  com- 
pofe  their  cabinets,  pavillions,  bowers,  porticoes,  and 
other  pieces  of  rural  architecture,  amounted  to  a  very 
great  fum.  I  have  been  informed  this  work,  in  one 
garden,  has  coft  above  twenty  thoufand  crowns  ;  and 
this  only  to  train  up  trees  in  the  diftorted  (hape  of  pi- 
lafters,  niches,  cornices,  pediments,  &c.  when  at  the 
fame  time,  thefe  can  no  longer  retain  the  forms  in- 
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tended,  than  they  are  kept  clofely 
for  no  fooner  do  the  trees  beg.n  to  make ,Mk ^  (hoots, 
but  the  whole  frame  is  altered  -  and  infcad of  cat rym 
the  fine  finifted  appearance  ot  a  regular  piece  ot 
rhitefture  it  is  grown  into  a  rude  unpolilhed  torn  . 

This'expenfive  fort  of  work  never  has  made  mtjch 

prosrefs  in  England,  but  that  part  of  the  French  tafte 
n  furroundine  all  the  feveral  divifions  of  gardens  wit. 
tall  clipped  Hedges,  making  great  alleys,  forming  the 
walks  Into  ftars,  and  the  like  ftiff  performances  have 
too  much  obtained  for  feme  years  paft  in  tngUnd  • 
and  the  taller  thefe  clipped  Hedges  were  he  mo  e 
they  were  admired  ;  though  many  times  they  “U 
from  the  view  the  fight  of  feme  of  the  nobleft  Oaks 
and  other  timber  trees,  growing  m  the .quarters, .which 
are  infinitely  more  pleafing  to  a  perfon  of  true take 
than  all  the  ridiculous  forms  it  is  pofiib.e  for  trees  to 
he  framed  in  by  art.  Befides,  when  the  expence  of 
keeping  thefe  Hedges,  together  with  the  great h”Y 
they  occafion  when  clipped,  is  conf.dered,  thefe,  ad¬ 
ded  to  many  other  reafons  which  might  be  given,  are 
fufficient  to  exclude  them  out  of  gardens ;  where  they 
can  never  be  efteemed  neceffary,  but  to  (hut  out  from 
the  view  the  fight  of  worfe  objects. 

HEDYPMOIS.  See  Hyoseris. 
HEDYSARUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant  793.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R-  H.  401.  tab.  225.  French  Honeysuckle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  .hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  tea/, 
cut  into  five  fiegmcnts  at  the  top.  It  is  of  the  butterfly 
kind ,  having  an  oblong  comprejfed  ftandard ,  which  is  in¬ 
dented  at  the  point  and  reflexed  the  wings  are  oblong  and 
narrow  the  keel  is  comprejfed ,  broader  at  the  end ,  b:u 
convex  at  the  bafe.  It  hath  nineftamina  joined ,  and  one 
(landing  feparate,  which  are  terminated  by  roundifh  com- 
tire  [Jed  fummits  •,  the  fiamina  are  reflexed ,  having  an 
angle  or  knee.  In  the  center  is  fituated  along  narrow 
germen ,  fupporting  an  awl-Jhaped  inflexed  Jlyle ,  crowned 
by  a  flngle  Jligma.  ‘'The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  joint¬ 
ed  pod  which  is  comprejfed ,  each  joint  being  roundiflo ,  and 

inclofes  a  flngle  kidney-jhaped  feed .  '  _  . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fettion  ot 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clals,  intitled  Diadelphia  De- 
candria,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers 
have  ten  (lamina  joined  in  two  bodies. 

The  Species  are,  ...  . 

1.  Hedysarum  {Coronarium)  foliis  pinnatis,  legumini- 
bus  articulatis  aculeatis,  nudis,  rebtis,  caule  diffufo. 
Hort.  Cliff.  365.  French  Honeyfuckle  with  winged  leaves , 
naked ,  prickly,  jointed  pods,  and  a  diflfufed  ftalk.  He- 
dyfarum  clypeatum,  flore  fuaviter  rubente.  El.  Eyu. 
French  Honeyjuckle ,  with  a  delicate  red  flower. 

2.  Hedysarum  ( SpinoflJJimum )  foliis-  pinnatis,  legumi- 
nibus  articulatis,  aculeatis  tomentolis,  caule  diffufo. 
Hort.  Upfal.  231.  French  Honeyfuckle  with  winged 
leaves,  jointed ,  prickly,  woolly  pods,  and  a  diflfufed  ft alL 
Hedyfarum  clypeatum  minus,  flore  purpureo.  Rail 
XT  ft.  Smaller  French  Honeyfuckle  with  a  purple  flower . , 

3.  Hedysarum  ( Canadcnfe )  foliis  fimplicibus  ternatif- 
que,  floribus  racemofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  232.  French  Ho¬ 
neyfuckle  with  flngle  and  trifoliate  leaves,  and  flowers  in 
bunches.  Hedyfarum  triphyllum  Canadenfe.  Cornut. 
Three-leaved  French  Honeyfuckle  of  Canada. 

4.  Hedysarum  (flexuofum)  foliis  pinnatis,  leguminibus 
articulatis,  aculeatis,  flexuofls,  caule  diffufo.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  750.  French  Honeyfuckle  with  winged  leaves, 
jointed  prickly  pods  which  are  waved ,  and  a  diflfufed  ftalk. 

Hedyfarum  annuum,  filiqua  afpera  undulata  intorta. 
Tourn.  Annual  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  a  rough, 
waved,  writhed  pod. 

5.  Hedysarum  (JDiphyllum)  foliis  binatis  petiolatis,  flo- 
ralibus  feffilibus.  Flor.  Zeyl.  291.  French  Honeyfuckle 
with  two  leaves  upon  a  foot -ft  (ilk ,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Jialks.  Hedyfarum  minus  diphyllum,  flore  luteo. 
Sloan.  Cat.  73.  Smaller  two-leaved  French  Honeyfuckle, 
with  a  yellow  flower. 

6.  PIf.dysarum  ( Purpureun )  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ob- 
ovatis  floribus  paniculatis  terminalibus,  leguminibus 
intortis.  French  Honeyfuckle  with  trifoliate  oval  leaves, 
flowers  grcvnng  in  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  Jialks,  and 


intor  ted  pods.  Hedyfarum  triphyllum  fruticofum,  flore 
purpureo,  filiqua  varie  diftorta.  Sloan.  Cat.  73.  Three- 
leaved  Jhrubby  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  a  purple  flower 
and  a  varioufly  diflerted  pod. 

7.  Hedysarum  ( Canefcens )  foliis  ternatis  fubtus  nervofis, 

caule  glabro  fruticofo  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus. 
Three-leaved  Jhrubby  dwarf  Honeyfuckle,  with  veins  on  th( 
under  fide,  a  flnooth  Jhrubby  ftalk,  with  flowers  growing  it 
/pikes  at  the  ends.  Hedyfarum  triphyllum  frutico- 
fum  fupinum,  flore  purpureo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Three¬ 
leaved  florubby  dwarf  I  reach  Honeyjiukle,  with  a  pur¬ 
ple  flower.  . 

8.  Hedysarum  (Sericeum) foliis  ternatis, foliolis ovatis fub¬ 
tus  fericeis,  floribus  fpicatis  alaribus  terminalibufque, 
Three-leaved  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  oval  leaves  fitting 
on  their  under  fide,  and  flowers  in fpikes  from  the  fide  av.c 
the  end  of  the  Jialks.  Hedyfarum  triphyllum  frutel- 
cens,  foliis  fubrotundis  &  fubtus  fericeis,  flore  pur 
pureo.  Houft.  Three-leaved  Jhrubby  French  Honeyfuckle 
with  roundifh  leaves,  which  are  Jilky  underneato,  andc 

purple  flower.  <  . 

Hedysarum.  ( Villofum )  foliis  ternatis,  caulibus  dif 
fufis  villofis,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus,  calycibus 
villofiffimis.  Three-leaved  French  Honeyfuckle ,  with  dif 
fifed  Jialks  which  are  hairy,  flowers  growing  in  fpike 
a t  the  ends  of  the  branches ,  and  very  hairy  empalement  s 
Hedyfarum  triphyllum  humile,  flore  conglomerat< 
calyce  villofo.  Houft.  Dwarf  three-leaved  French  Ho 
neyfuckle,  with  flowers  growing  in  cluflers ,  and  a  bait 

cup.  .  .  5 

10.  Hedysarum  (. Procumbens )  foliis  ternatis  caulibn 
procumbentibus  racemofis,  floribus  laxe  fpicatis  ter 
minalibus',  leguminibus  contortis  articulis  quadrangu 
laribus.  Three-leaved  French  Honeyfuckle ,  with  brand 
ing  trailing  Jialks,  flowers  growing  in  loofle  fpikes  at  th 
ends  of  the  branches,  and  twifted  pods  with  flquare  joint 
Hedyfarum  triphyllum  procumbens,  foliis  rotundic 
ribus  &  minoribus,  filiquis  tenuibus  &  intorti: 
Houft.  Trailing  three-leaved  French  Honeyfuckle,  wit 
fmaller  and  rounder  leaves ,  and  narrow  contorted  pods. 

11.  Hedysarum  (. Intortum )  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  of 
cordatis,  caule  erebto  triangulo  villofo,  racernis  tei 
minalibus,  leguminibus  articulatis  incurvis.  Frenc 
Honeyfuckle,  with  trifoliate  leaves  whofe  lobes  are  hear 
floaped,  a  triangular  upright  hairy  ftalk,  flowers  gm 
ing  in  long  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ,  a> 
and  jointed  incurved  pods.  Hedyfarum  triphyllun 
caule  triangulari,  foliis  mucronatis,  filiquis  tenuibi 
intortis.  Houft.  Three-leaved  French  Honeyfuckle ,  wi 
a  triangular  ftalk,  pointed  leaves,  and  a  narrowed 

torted  pod.  .  , 

Hedysarum  ( Glabrum )  foliis  ternatis  obcordati 

caule  paniculato,  leguminibus  monofpermis  glabr 
French  Honeyfuckle  with  trifoliate  heart-Jhaped  leaves, 
paniculated  ftalk,  and  flmooth  pods  containing  one  ft 
Hedvfarum  triphyllum,  annuum,  ereftum,  filiqi 
intortis,  &  ad  extremitatem  amplioribus.  Hou 
Three-leaved ,  annual,  upright  French  Honeyfuckle,  m 
contorted  pods,  which  are  broad  at  their  extremity. 

13.  Hedysarum  (Scandens).  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  c 
verse-ovatis,  caule  volubili,  ipica  longiflima  re  1 
Three-leaved  French  Honeyfuckle ,  with  obverfe  ovallci 
a  twining  ftalk,  and  a  very  long,  reflexed  fpike  of  flown 
Hedyfarum  triphyllum  Americanum  fcandens,  b 
purpureo.  Three-leaved,  climbing,  American  Frenc  a 

neyfuckle,  with  a  purple  flower. 

14.  Hedysarum  (Repens)  foliis  ternatis  obcorda 
caulibus  procumbentibus  racemis  lateral.bus. 
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Sp.  1056.  Three-leaved  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  0 
heart-Jhaped  leaves,  trailing  hairy  Jialks,  and  flower: 
the  fide  of  the  Jialks.  Hedyfarum  procumbens, 
folii  fragiferi  folio.  Hort.  Eith.  172.  Trailing  In  3 
Honeyjuckle,  with  leaves  like  the  Strawberry  Trefoil. 

15.  Hedysarum  ( Maculatum )  foliis  fimplicibus  ov 
obtufis.  Hort.  Cliff.  449.  French  Honeyfuckle, 
oval,  obtufe ,  flngle  leaves.  Hedyfarum  humile,  < 
paridis  folio  maculato.  Hort.  Elth.  170.  Low  hr 
Honeyfuckle,  with  a  J potted  Caper  leaf _ 

16.  Hedysarum  ( Frutefcens )  foliis  ternatis  ovato- 
ceolatis,  fubtus  villofis,  caule  fru^efeente  _vi : 

,  Tnfi  ■ 
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trifoliate  French  Honeysuckle,  with  oval  fpearfhaped 
laves  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and  a  Jhrubby  hairy 
[talk  *  Quere,  Whether  this  be  not  the  Hedyfarum 
ternatis  fub-ovatis  fubtus  villofis  caule  frutel- 
cente.  Flor.  Virg.  174.  Fhree-leaved  French  Honey¬ 
suckle,  with  oval  leaves  and  a  Jhruhby  ftalk.  _ 

■  7  Hedysarum  ( Pedunculatum )  foliis  ternatis,  foliolo 
intermedio  pediculo  longiore,  racemis  alaribus  eredis 
loncriffimis.  French  Honeyfuckle  with  trifoliate  leaves , 
tbe°middle  lobe  funding  on  a  longer  foct-Jlalk ,  and  very 
long  bunches  of  flowers  coming  from  the  fides  of  the 

[/^Hedysarum  (Magi)  foliis  fimplicibus  lanceo- 
iatis  obtufis,  caule  fruticofo  fpiriofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
74c.  French  Honeyfuckle  with  frngle,  fpear-Jhaped ,  cb- 
tufe  leaves,  and  a  prickly  fbrubby  ft alk.  Alhagi  Mau- 
rorum.  Rauwolf.  94*  Fhe  Alhagi *of  the  Floors. 

m.  Hedysarum  (' Triquetrum )  foliis  fimplicibus  cordato- 
oblongis  integerrimis  glabris.  French'  Honeyfuckle  with 
fingle* oblong,  heart-Jhaped  leaves,  which  are finooth 
and  entire.  Onobrychis  Zeylanica  aurantii  folio.  I  >-t. 
Hort.  Scic.  247.  Cockfheqd  of  Ceylon  with  an  Orange- 

leaf.  ..  „ 

10.  Hedysarum  ( Fchaftaphyllum )  folus  fimplicibus  ova- 

tis  fubtus  fericeis,  petiolis  muticis.  Amcen.  Acad.  5. 
p.  403.  French  Floneyfuckle  with  oval  Jingle  leaves, 
Jilky  on  their  under  fide,  and  a  fpiked  foot -ft  alk.  Spar- 
tium  fcandens,  citri  foliis,  floribus  albis  ad  nodos  con- 
fertim  nafeentibus.  Plum.  Sp.  19. 

Hedysarum  ( Gangeticum )  foliis  fimplicibus  ova- 
tis  acuminatis,  fpicis  longiflimis  nudis  terminalibus. 
French  Honeyfuckle  with  oval-pointed  fingle  leaves,  and 
very  long  nuked  fpikes  of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks. 
An  Hedyfarum  foliis  fimplicibus  ovatis  acutis  ball 
ftipulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  1052. 

The  firft  fort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Lngliih 
gardens  for  ornament.  This  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ; 
there  are  two'  varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  bright  ted, 
and  the  other  a  white  flower,  which  very  rarely  vary 
from  one  to  the  other  ;  but  as  there  is  no  other  dif¬ 
ference  but  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  xo  they 
•  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  fpecies. 

It  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  flowers  the  fecond 
year,  and  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe,  the  roots  ge¬ 
nerally  perilh :  this  fends  up  feveral  hollow  finooth 
ftalks  two  or  three  foot  long,  which  branch  out  on 
each  fide,  garniflied  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
five  or  fix  pair  of  oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  •,  the  leaves  are  placed  alternate,  and  from  their 
bafe  comes  out  foot-ftalks  which  are  five  or  fix  inches 
long,  fuftaining  fpikes  of  beautiful  red  flowers  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  comprefifed  jointed  pods,  which  are 
very  rough,  {landing  eredt  •,  in  each  of  the  joints  is 
lodged  one  kidney-lhaped  feed.  This  fort  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 
The  white  is  only  a  variety  of  this,  and  as  fuch,  is 
fometimes  preferved  in  gardens. 

They  are  propagated  by  flowing  their  feeds  in  April, 
in  a  bed  of  light  frefh  earth  •,  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  theyftiould be  tranfplanted  into  other  beds 
of  the  like  earth,  and  in  an  open  fituation,  at  about 
fix  or  eight  inches  diftance  from  each  other,  leaving 
a  path  between  every  four  rows,  to  go  between 
them  to  hoe,  and  clear  them 'from  weeds.  ^  In  thefe 
beds  they  may  remain  until  Michaelmas,  then  may 
be  tranfplanted  into  the  large  borders  or  a  parterre 
or  pleafure-garden,  allowing  them  at  leaft  three  feet 
diftance  from  other  plants,  atnongft  which  they 
fhould  be  interfperfed,  to  continue  the  fucceflion  of 
flowers  ;  where  they  will  make  a  fine  appearance  when 
blown,  efpecially  the  red  fort,  which  produces  very 
beautiful  flowers.  ■ 

As  thefe  plants  decay  after  they  have  perfected  their 
feeds,  fo  there  fhould  annually  be  a  frefh  fupply  of 
plants  raifed,  where  they  are  defined,  for  the  old  roots 
leldom  continue  longer.  They  are  very  proper  or¬ 
naments  for  large  borders,  or  to  fill  up  vacancies 
among  flirubs,  but  they  grow  too  large  for  fmall  bor¬ 
ders,  unlefs  their  ftalks  are  pruned  oft',  leaving  only 
two  or  three  on  each  plant ;  which,  if  kept  upright 
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with  flicks,  will  prevent  their  hainging  over  other 
flowers.  They  are  propagated  for  fupplying  the 
markets  with  plants  to  adorn  the  London  gardens 
and  balconies,  by  the  gardeners  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London. 

The  fecond  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  leaves  of  this  are 
narrov/and  oblong,  four  or  five  pair  being  placed  along 
the  midrib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  ;  the  ftalks  are 
terminated  by  fmall  fpikes  of  purple  flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  rough  pods,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  former  fort.  This  plant  is  preferved  in 
botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  •,  it  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  the  beginning 
of  April,  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to  remain, 
and  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  thin  them 
where  they  are  too  near,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  • 
autumn. 

The  third  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  will 
abide  many  years  if  planted  in  a  dry  foil.  I  his  is 
propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  manner  directed 
for  the  former ;  but  when  the  plants  are  come  up  two 
inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they 
are  to  remain  for  good  ;  but  if  they  are  not  too  thick 
in  the  feed-bed,  they  maybe  luffered  to  remain  there 
until  the  following  autumn;  at  which  time  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into  the 
borders  where  they  are  defigned  to  fland  ;  for  their 
roots  generally  run  down  very  deep,  fo  that  it  is  not 
fafe  to  remove  them  often.  This  plant  produces  its 
flowers  about  the  fame  time  of  the  year  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  and. if  the  feafon  proves  favourable,  perfects  its 
feeds  in  autumn ;  and  the  roots  will  abide .  in  the 
open  air  very  well,  refifting  the  feverefl  cold,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  planted  in  a  dry  foil. 

The  fourth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  Levant.  This  hath  fome  refemblance 
of  the  fir  ft,  but  is  much  fmaller ;  the  ftalks  arife  near 
a  foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  two  or  three  pair  of  oval  lobes,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one  ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  fpikes  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  of  a  pale  red  intermixed, 
with  a  little  blue.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  jointed  pods  which  are  waved,  on  both 
fides,  forming  an  obtufe  angle  at  each  joint  ;  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  This  is  propagated  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  fecond  fort,  and  is  equally 
hardy. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  ;  the 
feeds  of  this  were  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a 
long  tap  root  which  runs  deep  in  the  ground,  fend- 
’  ing  out  one  or  two  ftalks,  which  rife  about  nine  inches 
high,  the  lower  part  being  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves 
by  pairs  on  each  foot-ftalk;  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalk  where  the  flowers  come  out,  is  garnifhed  with 
fmall  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  ftalks,  and  at  each  of  thefe  is  fituated  a  fingle, 
fmall,  yellow  flower,  inclofed  by  the  two  leaves. 
Thefe  make  but  little  appearance,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  pods,  containing  one  kidney-fhaped  feed. 
The  fixth  fort  was  fent  me  by  the  the  late  Dr.  Houf¬ 
toun  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  found  it  growing 
naturally,  as  it  alfo  does  in  Jamaica.  This  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  rifes  with  a  fbrubby  ftalk  upward  of 
four  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves  that  are  trifo¬ 
liate,  {landing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  the  mid¬ 
dle  lobe  {landing  an  inch  beyond  the  other  two ;  the 
branches  are  terminated  by  long  loofe  panicles  of 
purple  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  jointed 
pods  which  are  twilled.  Thefe  plants  flower  in  July, 
and  their  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  two  laft  mentioned  are  tender  plants,  fo  their 
feeds  muft  be  fown  in  the  fpring  upon  a  hot-bed  ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with 
lio-ht  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  keeping  them 
fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root 

then 
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then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other 
tender  plants  from  hot  countries,  always  keeping 
them  in  the  ftove  or  glafs-cafe,  otherwife  they  will 
not  flower  or  produce  feeds  in  England. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houl- 
toun.  This  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  which  riles  about 
five  feet  high,  and  divides  into  feveral  branches,  which 
are  garnilhed  with  trifoliate  ieaves  which  are  oval,  the 
middle  lobe  being  much  larger  than  the  other  two ; 
the  {talks  are  terminated  by  long  fpikes  of  lmall  pur¬ 
ple  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  pods, 
{trait  on  one  fide,  but  jointed  on  the  other. 

The  eighth  fort  was  lent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  who  found  it  growing  there  na¬ 
turally.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Italic  fix  or  feven 
feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  which  are 
carnilhed  with  trifoliate  oval  leaves,  filky  and  white 
on  their  under  fide,  but  of  a  pale  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  fide ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  long  narrow  ipnces 
from  the  wings,  and  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  fit¬ 
ting  dole  to  °the  {talks  •,  they  are  frnall,  of  a  bright 
purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat,  fmooth, 
jointed  pods,  about  one  incn  long,  each  joint  having 
one  kidney-lhaped  feed. 

The  two  halt  forts  will  continue  two  or  three  years, 
if  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  bark-ftove.  They  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot¬ 
bed,  and  the  plants  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  juft  before-mentioned;  and  when  they  have 
obtained  height,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
bark-ftove,  where  they  fhould  conftantly  remain,  al¬ 
lowing  them  a  large  ftiare  of  air  in  warm  weather. 
Thefe  plants  feldom  flower  till  the  fecond  year, 
when  they  will  produce  feeds  which  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

The  ninth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  'at  La  VeraCruz,  from  whence  it  was  fent  me 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  feldom  rifes  more  than 
eight  or  nine  inches  high,  fending  out  feveral  branches 
from  the  root,  which  are  diffufed  and  hairy  ;  they  are 
clofely  garnilhed  with  frnall,  oval,  trifoliate  leaves,  a 
little  hoary.  The  flowers  grow  in  clofe  fhort  fpikes ; 
they  are  purple,  and  have  very  hairy  empalements._ 
The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This 
hath  ligneous  trailing  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
fending  out  feveral  branches  on  each  fide,  which  are 
garnilhed  with  frnall,  round,  trifoliate  leaves,  of  a 
pale  green  colour  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  very 
loofe  fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are 
frnall,  and  of  a  pale  purplifh  colour,  fucceeded  by 
narrow  twilled  pods  which  are  jointed,  each  joint  be¬ 
ing  four  cornered,  containing  a  Angle,  lmall,  com- 
prelfed  feed. 

The  two  laft  forts  being  annual,  require  the  fame 
treatment  as  the  fifth  and  fixth  forts  before-mentioned, 
with  which  management  they  will  flower  and  ripen 
their  feeds  in  this  country. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  which  rifes  with 
triangular  ftalks  five  or  fix  feet  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  branches,  garnilhed  with  heart-fhaped  trifo¬ 
liate  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  very  long  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  which  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  narrow  jointed  pods  which  are  varioufly 
twifted  ;  the  feeds  are  fiuall  and  comprefled. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence 
the  feeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  It 
will  continue  three  or  four  years,  if  the  plants  are 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  diredted  for  the  feventh 
and  eighth  forts,  and  will  perfect  feeds  in  this  country. 
The  twelfth  fort  is  annual,  the  feeds  of  it  were  fent 
me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  from  Campeachy.  This 
hath  a  paniculated  ftalk,  which  rifes  about  two  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped  trifoliate  leaves  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  branches  out  into  panicles 
of  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  Emulated  comprefted  pods,  which 
{land  oblique  to  the  ftalk,  each  containing  one  com- 
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prefted  kidney-fhaped  feed.  This  fort  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the" fifth 
and  fixth  forts. 

The  thirteenth  fort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  hath  a  twining  ftalk, 
which  gets  round  the  trees  and  fhrubs  which  grow 
near  it,  and  climbs  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
garnilhed  with  obverfe,  oval,  trifoliate  leaves,  ftand- 
mg  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  ;  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  very  long  fpikes,  which  are  reflexed ;  they 
are  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 
This  is  an  abiding  plant,  which  requires  a  ftove  to 
preferve  it  in  this  country,  fo  the  plants  Ihould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feventh  and  eighth 
forts. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  both  Indies.  The  feeds  of  this  were  fent 
me  from  the  Havannah  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ;  it 
hath  trailing  branches  near  a  foot  long,  which  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  round  trifoliate  leaves,  a  little  indented  at 
the  top,  very  like  in  fhape  to  thofe  of  the  Strawberry 
Trefoil ;  the  ftalks  and  under  fide  of  the  leaves  are 
hairy  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  toward  the  end  of  the 
branches,  fometimes  Angle,  and  at  other  times  two  at 
a  joint  -,  they  are  of  a  purple  colour  and  frnall ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  pods  about  an  inch  long,  which  are 
ftrait  on  one  fide,  and  jointed  on  the  other.  This 
flowers  the  end  of  July,  and  fometimes  perfedfs  feeds 
here. 

The  fifteenth  fort  is  a  low  annual  plant,  having  {len¬ 
der  ftalks  near  a  foot  long,  their  lower  part  being  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  Angle  oval  leaves.  Handing  upon  {len¬ 
der  foot-ftalks ;  their  upper  part  is  adorned  with . 
flowers,  which  come  out  by  pairs  above  each  other, 
to  the  end  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  but  frnall,  and  of  a 
reddifh  yellow  colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  jointed 
narrow  pods,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  .and  are 
fickle-fhaped.  The  two  laft  mentioned  are  annual 
plants,  which  require  the  fame  culture  as  the  fifth  | 
and  fixth  forts. 

The  fixteenth  fort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Dale, 
from  South  Carolina.  This  hath  a  perennial  root, from 
which  arife  two  or  three  fhrubby  hairy  ftalks  near  two 
feet  high,  branching  out  on  every  fide  near  the  top, 
garnilhed  with  oval,  fpear-fliaped,  trifoliate  leaves, 
which  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and  ftand  upon 
fhort  foot-ftalks  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  in  Ihort  fpikes ;  they  are  of  a  pur¬ 
plifh  yellow  colour,  and  frnall ;  the  ftalks  of  this  fort 
decay  every  autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  in  the  fpring. 
It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  feparate 
frnall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  fhould  have  a  large 
fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather,  and 
in  fummer  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  but 
in  the  autumn  they  muft  be  placed  under  a  frame  to  ! 
fereen  them  from  froft  ;  the  following  fpring  fomeof 
thefe  plants  muft  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots  and  planted  i 
in  a  warm  border,  where,  if  the  fummer  proves  warm, 
they  will  flower,  but  thefe  feldom  perfedt  their  feeds ; ; 
therefore  two  or  three  plants  fhould  be  put  into  larger 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will 
bring  them  early  into  flower ;  fo  that  if  the  glaffes 
are  kept  over  them  in  bad  weather,  thefe  will  ri¬ 
pen  their  feeds  in  autumn,  and  the  roots  will 
continue  fome  years,  if  they  are  fereened  from  frolt 
in  winter.  » 

The  feventeenth  fort  was  fent  me  v/ith  the  laft,  by  the 
famegentleman,  from  South  Carolina.  This  hath  a  per¬ 
ennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk,  which  grows  eredt  about 
two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  long  trifoliate  leaves, 
which  are  rounded  at  their  bafe  where  they  are  broad- 
eft,  and  narrowed  all  the  way  to  a  point ;  they  are  near 
three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad 
at  their  bafe,  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  fmooth ; 
the  two  fide  lobes  fit.  pretty  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  but  the 

middle 
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middle  one  fits  upon  a  foot-ftalk  an  inch  long  ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  long  fpikes  from  the  wings 
of  the  ftalk,  growing  eredt ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
fpike  is  but  thinly  fet  with  flowers,  but  on  the  upper 
part  they  are  difpofed  very  dole  ;  thefe  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  ftalks, 
and  arelucceeded  by  jointed  pods  ftrait  on  one  fide. 
This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  requires  the 
fame  treatment  as  the  laft  mentioned,  with  which  it 
will  flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds. 

The  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  where 
it  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  country.  It  rifes  with 
fihrubby  Italics  about  three  feet  high,  which  branch 
out  on  every  fide,  and  are  garnilhed  with  Angle  leaves, 
lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  broad-leaved  Knot-grafs;  they 
are  very  fmooth,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  ftand  on 
fhort  foot-ftalks  •,  under  thefe  leaves  come  out  thorns, 
which  are  near  an  inch  long,  of  a  reddilh  brown  co¬ 
lour  •,  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches  in  fmall  clutters ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour 
in  the  middle,  and  reddilh  about  the  rims ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  pods,  which  are  ftrait  on  one  fide,  and 
jointed  on  the  other,  bending  a  little  in  fhape  of  a 
fickle.  This  plant  is  at  prefent  pretty  rare  in  the 
Englilh  gardens ;  it  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  will 
frequently  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they  vege¬ 
tate,  therefore  Ihould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light 
“arth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed;  and  if 
:he  plants  do  not  appear  by  the  beginning  of  June, 
the  pots  Ihould  be  taken  out  of  the  bed,  and  placed 
vhere  they  may  have  only  the  morning  fun,  keeping 
hem  clean  from  weeds ;  and  in  the  autumn,  they 
hould  be  plunged  into  an  old  bed  of  tanners  bark  un- 
ler  a  frame,  where  they  may  be  lcreened  from  the 
roll  and  hard  rains  in  the  winter,  andinfpring  plunged 
nto  a  frelh  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants : 
vhen  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  Ihould  be  each  planted 
nto  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
dunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  {hading  them 
rom  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they 
hould  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  in- 
o  which  they  ihould  be  removed  in  June,  placing 
hem  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain 
ill  the  autumn  ;  when,  if  they  are  plunged  into  an  old 
an-bed  under  a  frame,  where,  in  mild  weather  they 
nay  enjoy  the  free  air,  and  be  protected  from  froft, 
hey  will  fucceed  better  than  if  placed  in  a  green- 
loufe,  or  more  tenderly  treated.  I  have  feen  this  plant 
growing  in  the  full  ground,  in  a  very  warm  border, 
diere,  by  covering  it  in  frofty  weather,  it  had  endured 
wo  winters,  but  a  fevere  froft  happening  the  third 
vinter  entirely  killed  it. 

Tom  this  Ihrub  the  Perfian  Manna  is  colledted, 
vhich  is  an  exfudation  of  the  nutritious  juice  of  the 
dant.  This  drug  is  chiefly  gathered  about  Tauris, 
i  town  in  Perfia,  where  the  Ihrub  grows  plentifully, 
sir  George  Wheeler  found  it  growing  in  Tinos,  and 
uppofed  it  was  an  undefcribed  plant.  Tournefort 
bund  it  in  plenty  in  many  of  the  plains  in  Armenia 
ind  Georgia,  and  made  a  particular  genus  of  it  under 
:he  title  of  Alhagi. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  from 
■vhence  the  feeds'have  been  lately  brought  to  Europe, 
ind  feveral  plants  have  been  railed  in  the  Englifh  gar- 
lens  •,  thefe  have  leaves  fo  like  thole  of  the  Orange  - 
:ree,  as  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed  while  young  ;  but 
is  there  are  not  any  plants  here  of  a  large  fize,  fo  I 
:an  give  no  further  account  of  this  fort  at  prefent. 

The  twentieth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena  in 
New  Spain,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  :  this  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  plant  with  a  twining  ftalk,  which  twifts  round  any 
neighbouring  fupport,  riling  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
:welve  feet,  fending  out  a  few  fmall  branches  from 
:!ne  fide,  arnilhed  with  oval  leaves  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle  ;  the 
nnder  fide  of  the  leaves  are  like  fattin  ;  the  flowers  are 
vhite,  coming  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk  in  clofe 
nunches ;  they  are  of  the  fame  form  with  the  other 
pecies  of  this  genus,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  pods, 
containing  one  or  two  kidney-finaped  feeds. 

I  he  feeds  of  the  twenty-firft  fort  I  received  from  the 
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Eaft-Indies  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant, 'which  rifes  about 
three  feet  high,  having  a  {lender  ftalk  inclining  to  be 
Ihrubby,  garnilhed  with  oval  leaves  placed  Angle  on 
very  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  fome  of  the  plants  fend  out  one 
or  two  flender  branches  from  the  main  ftalk,  the 
lower  part  of  which  are  garnilhed  with  leaves  of  the 
fame  form  with  thofe  on  the  principal  ftalk,  but  ate 
fmaller :  the  upper  part  of  the  principal  ftalk  and  the 
branches  are  garnilhed  with  flowers  near  a  foot  in 
length,  which  are  of  a  worn-out  purple  colour. 
Handing  Angle  at  each  joint  :  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
jointed  pods  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  containing  three 
or  four  kidney-lhaped  feeds  in  each. 

Theft  two  forts  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open 
air  in  England  ;  they  .are  both  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  fit  to  remove, 
they  Ihould  be  parted,  and  each  planted  in  a  fe¬ 
parate  fmall  pot,  plunging  them  into,  a  frelh  hot-bed, 
where  they  Ihould  be  fcreened  from  the  fun  till  they 
have  taken  new  root  •,  after  which,  they  Ihould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants. 
The  twenty-firft  fort  muft  be  placed  in  the  bark-ftove 
in  autumn,  but  the  other  will  ripen  feeds  the  fame 
year  the  beginning  of  October. 

HEDYSARUM  Zeylanicum  majus  &  minus.  See 

iEsCHYNOMENE. 

HEDYSARUM  mimofe  foliis.  See  JEschyno-- 

MENE. 

HELENIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  863.  Heleniaf- 
trum.  Vaill.  A£t.  R.  Par.  1720.  Baftard  Sun  flower. 

The  Characters  ard, 

It  hath  a  flower  compofed  of  fleveral  hermaphrodite  florets , 
which  form  the  dijk ,  and  female  half  florets  which  com- 
pofle  the  rays.  'The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  tubulcus , 
and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim  ■,  thefe  have  each  five 
fhort  hairy  ftamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits , 
with  an  oblong  germen  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle ,  crowned 
by  a  bifid  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  an¬ 
gular  Jingle  feed ,  crowned  by  a  fmall  five-pointed  empale- 
ment.  The  female  florets  in  the  border  have  floor t  tubes , 
and  are  fir  etched  out  on  one  fide  like  a  tongue  to  form  the 
ray  -,  thefe  are  cut  into  five  fegments  at  their  points,  where 
they  are  broad.  The  female  flowers  have  no  ftamina , 
but  have  an  oblong  germen ,  which  turns  to  a  Jingle  feed 
like  thofe  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  ;  thefe  are  all  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  common \fingle  empale  ment,  which  fpreads  open, 
and  is  cut  into  feveral  fegments. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feflion  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
which  have  compound  flowers,  the  hermaphrodite 
florets  in  the  center,  and  the  female  half  florets  on 
the  border,  being  both  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Helenium  ( Autumnale )  foliis  lanceolatis-linearibus 
integerrimis  glabris,  pedunculis  nudis  unifioris.  He- 
lenium  with  fpear-fhaped  narrow  leaves ,  which  are. 
fmooth ,  entire ,  and  naked  foot-ftalks  with  fingle  flowers. 
Heleniaftrum  folio  longiore  &  anguftiore.  Vaill.  A6h 
R.  Par.  1720.  Baftard  Sun-flower  with  a  longer  and 
narrower  leaf. 

2.  Helenium  ( Lati folium )  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  fer~ 
ratis,  pedunculis  brevioribus,  calycibus  multifidis. 
Helenium  with  pointed,  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  fhort er 
foot-ftalks,  and  a  many-pointed  empale  ment.  Heleniaf¬ 
trum  folio  breviore  &  latiore.  Vaill.  A6t.  R.  S.  1720. 
Baftard  Sun-flower  with  a  broader  and  fhort  er  leaf \ 

Thefe  plants  rife  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet  in 
good  ground  •,  the  roots,  when  large;  fend  up  a  great 
number  of  ftalks,  which  branch  toward  the  top  ; 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort  are  garnilhed  with  fmooth  leaves, 
which  are  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an 
inch  broad  in  the  middle,  with  entire  edges  fitting 
clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and  from  their  bafe  is  extended  a 
leafy  border  along  the  ftalk,  fo  as  to  form  v/hat  was 
generally  termed  a  winged  ftalk,  but  Linnaeus  calls  it 
a  running  leaf ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides, 
and  from  each  divifion  arifes  a  naked  foot-ftalk 
about  three  inches  long,  fuftaining  one  yellow  flower 
at  the  top,  lhaped  like  a  Sun-flower,  but  much 
fmaller,  having  long  rays,  which  are  jagged  pretty 
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deep  into  four  or  five  fegments ;  theft-  appear  m  Au- 
puft,  and  there  is  a  fuccefiion  ot  flowers  on  the  plant* 

nil  thefroft  puts  a  ftop  to  them. 

The  fecond  l'ort  hath  the  appearance  of  the  firft,  but 
the  leaves  are  not  three  inches  long,  and  are  more 
than  an.  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in  acute 
points,  and  are  fliarply  fawed  on  their  edges.  L  \c 
flowers  ftand  upon  fliorter  foot-ftalks,  growing  cioler 
together,  for  the  ftalks  of  this  do  not  branch  near  o 
much  as  thole  of  the  other  ;  they  both  flower  at  tl 

fame  feafon.  „  „  .1. 

There  is  alfo  another  fort  with  leaves  as  narrow  as  th 

firft,  which  are  acutely  indented  on  the  edges.  1  he 
ftalks  branch  at  the  top  fomewhat  like  thole  of  th 
firft,  but  the  middle  flowers  have  much  fliorter  foot- 
ftalks  than  thofe  which  branch  on  the  fide,  an 
are  garniflied  with  lmall  leaves, _  almoft  to  the  top; 
but  I  am  not  certain  if  this  is  a  diftinft  fpecies, 
or  only  a  variety  which  has  accidentally  rifen  from 

the  feeds  of  the  other.  . 

Thefe  plants  are  both  of  them  natives  of  America  ; 
the  feeds  of  both  forts  I  have  received  from  Virginia 
and  New  England,  where  they  grow  wild  111  great 
plenty  in  the  wood?,  and  other  flhady  places  where 
the  ground  is  moift.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  or  by  parting  their  roots ;  but  the  latter  is  ge¬ 
nerally  practifed  in  this  country,  becaufe  they  feldom 
perfeft  their  feeds  here  •,  but  if  the  feeds  are  procured 
from  abroad,  they  fhould  be  fown  the  beginning  of 
March  on  a  border  of  light  earth  and  if  the  feeds 
fhould  not  come  up  the  firft  year,  the  ground  fhould 
not  be  difturbed,  becaufe  they  often  remain  a  whole 
year  in  the  ground  before  the  plants  come  up  ;  in  which 
cafe  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done,  but  to  keep 
the  ground  clear  from  weeds,  and  wait  until  the  plants 
rife.0  When  they  appear,  if  the  feafon  proves 
dry,  they  muft  be  often  watered,  which  will  greatly 
forward  their  growth  ;  and  where  the  plants  come  up 
too  clofe  to  each  other,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  and 
tranfplanted  out  into  beds  a  foot  afunder  every  way, 
being  careful  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
root,  as  alfo  to  water  them  in  dry  weather.  In  au¬ 
tumn  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they .  are  to 
remain,  and  the  following  fummer  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  their  flowers,  which  will  continue  till  the  froft 
prevents  them;  and  their  roots  will  abide  many  years, 
and  afford  many  offsets,  by  which  they  may  be  in- 
creafed. 

The  beft  feafon  to  tranfplant  the  old  roots,  and  to 
part  them  for  increafe,  is  in  the  end  of  October,  when 
their  flowers  are  paft,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  juft 
before  they  begin  to  flioot ;  but  if  the  fpring  iliould 
prove  dry,  they  muft  be  duly  watered,  otherwife  they 
will  not  produce  many  flowers  the  fame  year;  thefe 
plants  fhould  not  be  removed  oftener  than  every  other 
year,  if  they  are  expected  to  flower  ftrong ;  they  de¬ 
light  in  a  foil  rather  moift  than  dry,  provided  it  be 
not  too  ftrong,  or  holds  the  wet  in  winter ;  but  if 
they  are  planted  in  a  dry  foil,  they  muft  be  often  and 
plentifully  watered  in  dry  weather,  to  make  them 
produce  plenty  of  flowers. 

HELEN1UM,  Elecampane.  See  Inula. 

HELI  ANTHEMUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  248. 
tab.  128.  Ciftus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  598.  Dwarf  Cijlus 
cr  Sun- flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

Thi  flower  has  a  three-leaved  empalement ,  which  is  per¬ 
manent ,  which  afterward  covers  the  feed-veffel.  It  hath 
five  roundifh  petals  ,which  fpread  open ,  with  a'  great 
number  of  ere  ft  flamina ,  which  are  terminated  by  flmall 
roundifh  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fltuated  anovalger- 
men ,  fupporting  a  Jingle  flyle  the  length  of  the  flamina , 
crowned  by  an  cbtufe  fligma.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  roundifh ,  or  oval  capfule ,  with  three  cells , 
opening  in  three  parts,  filled  with  fin  all  roundifh  feeds. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  joined  by  Dr.  Linnieus  to 
that  of  Ciftus,  and  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtiori  of  his 
thirteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe 
flowers  have  many  ftamina  and  one  ftyle.  As  the 
empalement  of  the  flower  has  but  three  leaves,  and 
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thofe  of  Ciftus  five,  and  the  capfule  of  the  Heliart- 
themum  has  but  three  cells,  and  that  of  Ciftus  five, 
fo  thefe  characters  are  fufficient  to  admit  of  their  be¬ 
ing  feparated  into  different  genera  ;  and  as  there  are 
a  great  number  of  fpecies  of  both  forts,  fo  by  this 
feparation  they  may  be  better  afeertained. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Helianthemum  ( Cham<eciflus )  caulibus  procumben- 
tibus  fuffruticofis,  foliis  oblongis  fubpilofis,  ftipulis 
lanceolatis.  Dwarf  Cijlus  with  trailing  fhrubby  ftalks , 
oblong  hairy  leaves ,  and  fpearfloaped  ftipuLe.  Helian¬ 
themum  vulgare  flore  luteo.  J.  B.  2.  15.  Common 
Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  yellow  flower. 

2.  Helianthemum  ( Germanicum )  caulibus  procumben- 
tibus  fuffruticofis,  ramofiffimis,  fpicis  florum  longi- 
oribus.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  trailing  fhrubby  ftalks 
full  of  branches ,  and  longer  fpikes  to  the  flowers.  Heli¬ 
anthemum  album  Germanicum.  Tab.  Icon.  1062. 
White  German  Dwarf  Ciftus. 

3.  Helianthemum  (. Pilcfus )  caulibus  fuffruticofis  pilo- 
fis  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis,  fpicis  reflexis.  Dwarf 
Ciftus  with  hairy  fhrubby  ftalks ,  blunt  fpear-floaped  leaves . 
and  reflexed  fpikes  of  flowers*  Helianthemum  foliis 
majoribus,  flore  albo.  J.  B.  2.  16.  Dwarf  Ciftus  will 
larger  leaves  and  a  white  flower. 

4.  Helianthemum  ( Apenninum )  incanum,  caulibus 
fuffruticofis  eredtis,  foliis  lanceolatis  hirfutis.  Hoary 
Dwarf  Ciftus  with  ere  ft  ftrrubby  ftalks ,  and  hairy  fpear- 
floaped  leaves.  Helianthemum  faxatile,  foliis  &  cau 
libus  incanis,  floribus  albis,  Appenini  montis 
Mentz.  Pug.  tab.  8.  Rock  Dwarf  Ciftus  of  the  ripen 
nines ,  with  hoary  ftalks  and  leaves ,  and  white  flowers. 
Helianthemum  (Umbellatum )  caule  procumbent 
nori  ramofo,  foliis  linearibus  incanis  oppofitis.  Dwar 
Ciftus  with  an  unbranched  trailing  ftalk ,  and  norm 
hoary  leaves  placed  oppvfite.  Helianthemum  folio  thy 
mi  incano.  J.  B.  2.  19.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  hairy 
Thyme  leaf. 

6.  Helianthemum  ( Fumana )  caule  fuffruticofo  pro 
cumbente,  foliis  linearibus  alternis,  floribus  auricu 
latis.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  fhrubby  trailing  ftalk ,  ver 
narrow  leaves  placed  alternate ,  and  auriculated  flowers 
Helianthemum  tenuifolium  glabrum  luteo  flore,  pe 
humum  fparfum.  j.  B.  2.  18.  Smooth  narrow -leavu 
D  warf  Ciftus ,  with  a  yellow  flower  and  trailing  ftalks. 
Helianthemum  ( Sampfuchifolium )  caule  fuffruticoij 
procumbente,  foliis  lanceolatis  oppofitis,  pedunculi 
longioribus,  calycibus  hirfutis.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with 
fhrubby  trailing  ftalk ,  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppoflh 
longer  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers ,  and  hairy  empalements 
Helianthemum  five  Ciftus  humilis,  folio  fampfuchi 
capitulis  valde  hirfutis.  J.  B.  2.  20.  Dwarf  Ofti ■ 
with  a  Marjoram  leaf ,  and  very  hairy  heads. 
Helianthemum  {Serpilli folium)  caule  fuffruticof 
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procumbente,  foliis  linearibus  oppofitis,  floribus  un  i 
bellatis.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  fhrubby  trailing  ftalk 
very  narrow  leaves  placed  oppofite ,  and  flowers  growth 
in  an  umbel.  Helianthemum  folio  thymi  floribus  un 
bellatis.  Tourn.  Inft.  250.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  Thy  tr¬ 
ie  af  and  umbellated  flowers. 

Helianthemum  (Ciftifolium)  caulibus  procumbei 
tibus  fuffruticofis  glabris,  foliis  ovato  lanceolatis  0{j 
pofitis,  pedunculis  longioribus.  Dwarf  Ciftus  wi\ 
fhrubby  trailing  ftalks  which  are  fmooth ,  oval  ftpeai 
Jhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite ,  and  longer  foot-ftalks  to  t{ 
flowers.  Helianthemum  Germanicum  luteum  CilJ 
folio.  Boerh.  Tellow  German  Dwarf  Cijlus  with  a  fCl 

Rofle  leaf.  _  | 

10.  Helianthemum  ( Tuber  aria )  caule  lignofo  perennl 

foliis  radicalibus  ovatis  trinerviis  tomentofis  caulinj 
glabris  lanceolatis  alternis.  Perennial  Dwarf  Cift I 
with  a  woody  ftalk ,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  oval ,  woo; J 
with  three  veins ,  thofe  on  the  ftalks  fmooth ,  fpear-fhap\ 
and  placed  alternate.  Helianthemum  plaritaginis  foil 
perenne.  Tourn.  Inft.  250.  Perennial  Dwarf  Cift  I 
with  a  Plant  am  leaf.  _  j 

11.  Helianthemum  (. Potifotium )  caulibus  feffilibus  i'i 
fruticofis,  foliis  lanceolatis  oppofitis  tomentofis  call 
florali  racemofo.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  very  Jh or t  Jhrv.\ 
ftalks ,  woolly  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite ,  ana i 

brand  | 
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branching  flowerftalk.  Helianthemum  foliis  polii 
montann  Tourn.  Inft.  249.  Dwarf  Cijlus  with  leaves 
like  Pcley  Mountain . 

1  Helianthemum  (A Jummulanum)  caule  lurlruticolo 
procumbente,  foliis  ovaris  nervofis,  fubtus  incanis. 
D  warf  Cijlus  with  a  fhrubby  trailing  Jlalk,  and  oval 
veined  leaves ,  white  on  their  under  fide .  Helian¬ 
themum  ad  nummulariam  accedens.  J.  B.  2.  20. 
Dwarf  Cijlus  refembling  Moneywort . 

>.  Helianthemum  ( LavenduDfoliam )  caule  fuffruti- 
’■ofo,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  oppofitis  fubtus  tomen- 
tofis!  Dwarf  Cijlus  with  a  fhrubby  Jlalk ,  and  narrow 
fpear-Jhaped  leaves  placed  oppofte ,  which  are  woolly  on 
their  under  fide.  Helianthemum  lavendulas  folio. 
Tourn.  Inft.  249.  Dwarf  Cijlus  with  a  Lavender  leaf. 
p  Helianthemum  (liirtum)  caule  fuffruticoio  eredto, 
foliis  linearibus  margines  revolutis  fubtus  incanis. 
Dwarf  Cijlus  with  a  jhrubby  ere  hi  Jlalk ,  and  narrow 
leaves  refiexed  on  their  edges ,  with  their  under  fide 
hoary.  Helianthemum  foliis  Rorifmarini  fplendenti- 
bus,  fubtus  incanis.  Tourn.  Inft.  250.  Dwarf  Ciftus 
with  Jhining  Rofemary  leaves ,  which  are  hoary  on  their 

under  fide.  _  . 

r,  Helianthemum  ( Surrejanum )  cailhbus  fuffruticofis 
procumbentibus,  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  fubhirfutis, 
petalis  acuminatis  reflexis.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  trailing 
Shrubby  Jlalks,  oblong  oval  hairy  leaves ,  and  acute-pointed 
refiexed  petals  to  the  flowers.  Helianthemum  vulgare 
petalis  florum  peranguftis.  Hort.  Elth.  177.  tab. 
145.  Common  Dwarf  Cijlus  with  narrow  petals  to  the 
flowers. 

>.  Helianthemum  ( Liftanicum )  caule  l'uffruticofo 
erefto,  folus  lanceolatis  incanis  glabris  caule  flora h 
ramofo.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  Jhrubby  upright  Jlalk , 
hoary  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  which  are  fimooth ,  and  branch - 
ing  flower-Jlalks.  Helianthemum  Lufitanicum,  mari 
folio  incano,  flore  luteo.  Tourn.  Inft.  250.  Portugal 
Dwarf  Cijlus  with  a  hoary  Marum  leaf  and  a  yellow 
flower. 

7.  Helianthemum  (. Rofeum )  caule  fuffruticofo,  foliis 
oblongo-ovatis  oppofitis,  fummis  linearibus  alternis. 
Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  fhrubby  Jlalk ,  oblong  oval  leaves 
placed  oppofte ,  thofe  toward  the  top  being  narrow  and 
alternate.  Helianthemum  ampliore  folio,  flore  rofeo. 
Sherard.  A<ft.  Phil.  N°.  383.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  larger 
leaf  ',  and  Rofe-coloured  flower. 

}.  Helianthemum  ( Guttatum )  caule  herbaceo  hirfuto, 
foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  pilofis,  pedunculis  longio- 
ribus.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  an  herbaceous  Jlalk  which  is 
hairy ,  narrow  fpear-Jhaped  hairy  leaves ,  and  longer 
foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers.  Helianthemum  flore  macu- 
lofo.  Col.  Cephr.  2.  p.  78.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  fpot- 
ted  flower. 

0,  Helianthemum  ( Fugacium )  caule  herbaceo,  folii$. 
fubovatis  pilofis,  flore  fugaci.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  an 
herbaceous  Jlalk,  hairy  oval  leaves ,  and  a  fugacious  flower. 
Helianthemum  annuum  humile,  foliis  fubovatis,  flore 
fugaci.  'Allion.  Annual  Dwarf  Cijlus  with  oval  leaves , 
and  a  fugacious  flower. 

0.  PIelianthemum  ( Ledifolium )  caule  herbaceo  erec- 
to,  foliis  lanceolatis  oppofitis,  floribus  folitariis,  cap- 
jfulis  maximis.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  an  ere 51  herbaceous 
Jlalk ,  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  placed  oppofte ,  flowers  growing 
fingly ,  and  very  large  capjules.  Helianthemum  Ledi 
folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  249.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  Ledon 
leaf. 

11.  Helianthemum  (S alici folium)  caule  herbaceo  ra¬ 
mofo,  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  oppofitis,  fummis  alter¬ 
nis,  floribus  folitariis.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  branching 
herbaceous  Jlalk ,  oblong  oval  leaves  placed  oppofte,  thofe 
toward  the  top  growing  alternate,  and  fo  lit  ary  flowers. 
Helianthemum  falicis  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  249.  Dwarf 
Cijlus  with  a  Willow  leaf. 

'.2.  H  lianthemum  ( Fafciculatum )  foliis  fafciculatis. 

Royen.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  leaves  growing  in  bunches. 

13.  Helianthemum  (. /Egyptiacum )  herbaceum  erec- 
tum,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  petiolatis,  calycibus  in- 
fiatis  corolla  majoribus.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  erect  her¬ 
baceous  Jlalks,  linear  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  and  fwelling 
empalements  larger  than  the  petals. 


24.  Helianthemum  (Alar folium)  caule  herbaceo  pro¬ 
cumbente,  foliis  ovatis  tomentofis  leflilibus.  Dwarf 
Cijlus  with  an  herbaceous  trailing  Jlalk,  and  oval  woolly 
leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches.  Helianthemum  Al- 
pinum,  folio  pilofellae  minoris  Fuchfii.  J.  B.  2.  18. 
Hoary  Dwarf  Cijlus  of  the  Alps,  with  lejjcr  Cat's-fool 
leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  chalky  hills  and 
banks  in  many  parts  of  England  •,  the  ftalks  of  this 
plant  are  ligneous  and  flender,  trailing  upon  the 
ground,  extending  themfelves  near  a  foot  each  way 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  oblong  leaves,  of  a  dark 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  a  grayifh  colour  on 
their  under.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
the  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five 
deep  yellow  petals,  which  fpread  open  in  the  day,  but 
fhut  clofe  in  the  evening  •,  thefe  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  caplules,  inclofing 
many  angular  feeds,  which  ripen  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  roots  laft  feveral  years. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  •,  the 
ftalks  of  this  are  much  larger,  and  extend  farther  than 
thofe  of  the  firft  ;  the  leaves  are  longer,  and  are  hoary  ; 
there  are  three  accuminated  ftipula  at  each  of  the  lower 
joints,  which  are  eredt.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are 
much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  the  flowers 
are  white  and  larger.  The  empalement  of  the  flowers 
are  hairy  and  whitifh  ;  thefe  differences  are  lafting 
from  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
in  Italy,  and  Germany.  The  ftalks  of  this  grow  more 
eredt  than  either  of  the  former,  and  are  more  ligneous. 
The  joints  are  farther  afunder  ;  the  leaves  are  longer 
and  hairy  ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  generally  reflex¬ 
ed  ;  they  are  white,  and  the  fize  of  thole  of  the  fecond  J 
the  ftipula  of  this  are  very  narrow. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Apennine 
mountains ;  the  ftalks  of  this  are  more  erect  than  thofe 
of  the  third.  The  leaves  are  not  fo  long,  the  ftipula 
are  very  fmall,  and  the  whole  plant  is  very  hoary.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  the  fpikes  are  fhorter  and  more 
compadt  than  either  of  the  former. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
in  Spain,  and  lftria, .  from  the  laft  country  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  feeds  ;  this  hath  low  trailing  ftalks,  which 
are  ligneous,  but  feldorn  branch,  and  are  not  more 
than  four  or  five  inches  long.  The  leaves  are  narrow 
and  hoary,  and  have  no  ftipula  at  their  bale.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  are  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  end 
of  the  ftalks ;  this  fort  feldorn  continues  longer  than 
two  years. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  trailing  fhrubby  ftalks,  which 
extend  a  foot  in  length,  and  are  garnifhed  with  very 
narrow  fmooth  leaves  placed  alternate  ;  but  thofe  fliort 
ftalks  near  the  root,  wiiich  do  not  flower,  have  fhorter 
and  finer  leaves  growing  in  clufters ;  thefe  have  no 
ftipula  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  placed  thinly 
toward  the  end  of  the  branches,  they  are  yellow  and 
auriculated  ;  this  fort  grows  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Italy. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  very  long,  trailing,  ligneous 
ftalks,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
placed  oppofite,  which  are  very  hairy,  and  gray  on 
their  under  fide,  having  at  their  bafe  three  long 
narrow  ftipula.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  near  a 
foot  in  length,  but  grow  thinly  •,  they  are  large,  and 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  with  very  hairy  empale¬ 
ments  •,  this  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Spain. 

The  eighth  fort  hath  very  fhrubby  crooked  ftalks, 
covered  with  a  purplifli  brown  bark  like  the  common 
heath.  The  branches  are  flender,  and  garnifhed  with 
narrow  ftiff  leaves  like  thofe  of  Thyme,  which  ftand 
oppofite,  having  no  ftipula  at  their  bafe.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  on  naked  foot-ftalks,  which  termi¬ 
nate  the  branches  in  a  fort  of  umbel ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  a  little  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  common  fort ;  this  grows  naturally  on  the  fands 
near  Fontainbleau,  in  France. 
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The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  from  , 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave, 
in  whole  curious  garden  near  Leyden  I  gathered  the 
feeds  *  this  fends  out  from  £  ligneous  root  a  great 
number  of  trailing  (talks,  which  are  fmooth,  and  ex¬ 
tend  more  than  a  foot  each  way,  garmfhed  with  oval, 
fpear-fhaped,  fmooth  leaves,  placed  oppefite,  having 
at  their  bafe  three  fpear-fhaped  (tipula.  The  flowers 
are  large,  yellow,  and  grow  in  (hort  clufters  at  the 
end  of  the  branches *  this  always  continues  the  fame 
from  feeds. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  from 
whence  I  received  it  •,  this  hath  a  lhort,  thick,  woody 
(talk,  from  which  come  out  feveral  (hort  fide- 
branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  oval  woolly  leaves, 
having  three  longitudinal  veins.  The  fiowei-ftalk 
which  arifes  from  the  main  (tern  grows  about  nine 
inches  high,  having  two  or  three  narrow  leaves  placed 
alternate.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  pretty  long  pe¬ 
dicles  toward  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  and  have  very 
fmooth  empalements. 

The  eleventh  fort  was  fent  me  from  Verona,  where 
it  stows  naturally  •,  this  hath  a  low  (hrubby  ftalk, 
from  which  come  out  a  few  lhort  branches,  garnifhed 
with  fmall  woolly  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite. 
The  flower-ftalk  riles  about  fix  inches  high,  and 
branches  toward  the  top,  where  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  *  they  are  white,  and 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort. 

The  twelfth  fort  hath  long  (hrubby  (talks  which 
trail  on  the  ground,  and  divide  into  many  branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  veined  leaves  of  a  light 
green  on  theirupper  fide,but  of  a  grayifh  colour  below, 
with  three  narrow  erect  (tipula  at  their  bafe.  The 
flowers  are  pretty  large,  white,  and  grow  in  clufters 
at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

The  thirteenth  fort  hath  (hrubby  (talks  which  grow 
pretty  upright,  garnifhed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  placed  oppofite,  woolly  on  their  under  fide, 
with  three  very  narrow  (tipula  growing  at  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  are  white,  growing  in  long  fpikes  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  *  this  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth 
of  France. 

The  fourteenth  fort  hath  an  eredt  (hrubby  (talk, 
which  fends  out  many  fide  branches,  whole  joints 
are  pretty  clofe,  and  are  garnifhed  with  very  nar¬ 
row  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  whofe  borders  are  re- 
flexed  *  their  upper  fide  is  of  a  lucid  green,  and  their 
under  fide  hoary.  The  flowers  are  pretty  large,  white, 
and  grow  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches * 
this  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  from  whence  the  roots 
were  fent  me. 

The  fifteenth  fort  was  found  by  Mr.  Edmund  Du 
Bois,  near  Croydon,  in  Surry,  and  was  at  Hrft  fuppofed 
to  be  only  an  accidental  variety  of  the  common  fort, 
but  the  feeds  of  this  always  produce  the  fame.  I 
have  cultivated  this  above  thirty  years,  and  never  have 
found  it  vary  from  feeds  *  this  is  very  like  the  com¬ 
mon  fort,  but  the  leaves  are  hairy.  The  petals  of  the 
flowers  are  ftar-pointed,  and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
common  fort. 

The  fixteenth  fort  hath  upright  (hrubby  ftalks,  which 
rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fending  out  branches  the 
whole  length  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  fpear- 
fhaped  filvery  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  which  are 
fmooth.  The  flower-ftalks  branch,  and  the  flowers, 
which  arc  white,  are  produced  in  (hort  fpikes  at  the 
end  of  the  branches. 

The  feventeenth  fort  was  found  growing  naturally  by 
the  late  Dr.  William  Sherrard,  near  Smyrna,  who  fent 
the  feeds  to  England  *  this  hath  (hrubby  ftalks  which 
do  not  trail  on  the  ground,  garnifhed  with  oblong 
oval  leaves  placed  oppofite,  but  thofe  toward  the  top 
are  narrow  and  placed  alternate.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  long  loofe  fpikes * 
they  are  of  a  Rofe  colour,  and  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the 
common  fort. 

The  eighteenth  fort  is  annual-,  this  grows  naturally 
in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  Jerffy,  where  the  late 
Dr.  William  Sherrard  found  it,  and  fent  the  feeds  to 
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England  this  hath  a  branching  herbaceous  ftalk 
which  riles  four  or  five  inches  high,  garnifhed  with 
narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  which 
are  covered  with  hairs  thofe  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftalks  are  placed  alternate,  and  are  narrower.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  ! 
branches,  {landing  upon  long  foot-ftalks  *  they  ar.; 
fmall,  and  compofed  of  five  yellow  petals,  with  a'  dark  i 
purple  fpot  at  the  bafe  of  each  thefe  flowers  are  very- 
fugacious,  for  they  open  early  in  the  morning,  and 
their  petals  drop  off  in  a  few  hours  after,  fo  that  by 
ten  of  the  clock  the  flowers  are  all  fallen. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  Mount 
Baldus,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  me  *  this  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  fends  out  many  herbaceous 
ftalks  from  the  root,  garnilhed  with  oval  leaves,  which 
are  hairy.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  very  fugacious,  feldom  lafting  two  hours 
before  the  petals  fall  off :  there  is  another  variety  of 
this  which  grows  about  Verona,  with  upright  ftalks. 
The  twentieth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  was  found  by  the  late  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Sherrard,  growing  near  Smyrna,  who  fent  the  feeds 
to  England  and  Holland  by  a  new  title,  fuppoflng  k 
to  be  a  different  plant*  butwhen  it  was  cultivated  here,1 
it  proved  to  be  the  fame  with  that  growing  in  the! 
fouth  of  France  *  for  this  plant  puts  on  different  ap¬ 
pearances,  according  to  the  foil  and  fituation  where  it 
grows  *  for,  in  a  good  foil,  where  the  plants  ftand 
Angle,  and  are  not  injured  by  weeds,  they  will  rife 
near  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  the  leaves  will  be  two 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  near  half  an  inch  broad" 
in  the  middle  *  but  in  a  poor  foil,  or  where  the  plants 
ftand  too  clofe,  or  are  injured  by  weeds  or  neighbour¬ 
ing  plants,  they  do  not  rife  more  than  half  that 
height.  The  leaves  are  much  narrower,  and  the  feed- 
veffels  not  half  fo  large  *  fo  that  any  perfon  finding 
thefe  plants  in  two  different  fltuations  may  be  de¬ 
ceived,  and  take  them  for  different  fpecies  *  but  when 
they  are  cultivated  in  a  garden  in  the  fame  foil  and  fi¬ 
tuation,  they  do  not  differ  in  any  particular.  This  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the  feeds 
are  ripe. 

The  twenty-firft  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows, 
naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal  *  this  hath  branching 
ftalks,  which  rife  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with  oval 
oblong  leaves  placed  oppofite  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftalk  *  but  on  the  upper  part  they  are  alternate! 
and  narrow,  a  Angle  leaf  being  placed  between  each! 
flower,  which  occafions  the  title  of  Solitary  Flowers, 
for  they  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  fpecies. 
The  twenty-fecond  fort  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Adrian; 
Van  Royen,  who  received  the  feeds  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  This  riffs  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  about, 
nine  inches  high,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  fine! 
leaves,  growing  in  clufters  *  the  flowers  come  out  from; 
the  fide  and  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  {landing  upon -5 
{lender  foot-ftalks  *  they  are  of  a  pale  Straw  colour,  ’ 
and  very  fugacious,  feldom  continuing-  longer  than 
two  hours  before  the  petals  fall  off.  This  feldom; 
continues  longer  than  two  years. 

The  twenty-third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt 
this  is  an  annual  plant  having  fhrubby  eredt  (talks,*: 
garnifhed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Handing! 
on  foot-ftalks  *  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  are  adorned! 
with  white  flowers,  whofe  petals  are  not  fo  large  as  the! 
empalement,  and  being  very  fugacious  they  make| 
but  little  appearance  :  it  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feec'sl 
ripen  in  September,  foon  after  which  the  plants  decay.! 
The  twenty-fourth  fort  grows  naturally  about,  Ken-I 
dal  in  Weflmoreland,  and  in  feme  parts  of  Lanca-jjj 
(hire,  upon  rocky  fltuations.  This  hath  trailing  her-! 
baceous  ftalks,  which  feldom  extend  more  than  three! 
or  four  inches,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves,  which! 
are  very  woolly,  and  lit  clofe  to  the  branches  *6 
the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  upper  part  of  thej 
branches  *  they  are  white  and  fmall,  fo  make  no  great! 
appearance. 
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Moft  of  the  perennial  forts  of  Dwarf  Ciftus  are  hardy,  fo 
will  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England  ;  they  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown  in  places  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them 
■where  they  are  too  clofe,  always  obferving  to  leave 
thofe  forts  at  a  farther  diftance,  whofe  Italics  trail  on 
the  ground,  and  grow  to  the  greateft  length.  Thefe 
plants  will  continue  feveral  years,  efpecially  in  a  poor 
dry  foil  •,  but  in  rich  ground  or  moift  fituations,  they 
feldom  laftlong:  but  as  they  ripen  feeds  in  plenty, 
fo  they  may  be  eafily  repaired.  They  all  flower  about 
the  fame  time  as  the  common  fort,-  and  their  feeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  the  autumn. 

The  annual  forts  may  be  propagated  with  as  great 
facility ;  for  if  their  feeds  are  fown  upon  a  bed  of  com¬ 
mon  earth  in  April,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  May, 
and  require  no  other  culture,  but  to  thin  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clear  from  weeds. 
Thefe  will  flower  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn.  The  twenty-fecond  fort  will  thrive  in  the 
full  ground  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other ;  but  un- 
lefs  the  fummer  proves  favourable,  the  feeds  will  not 
ripen  :  the  roots  have  flood  through  the  winter  when 
the  feafon  has  proved  mild,  without  any  fhelter,  and 
have  flowered  the  following  fummer. 

The  twenty-fourth  fort  requires  a  fhady  fituation, 
otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  here. 

ELIANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  877.  Corona 
folis.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  489*  tab.  279.  [of  "Haj©-’, 
the  fun,  and *Ai/9©j,  a  flower,]  i.  e.  Sun-flower;  in 
rrench.  Solid. 

This  genus  of  plants  was  titled  Corona  folis,  by  moft 
)f  the  botanic  writers ;  but  this  being  a  compound 
lame,  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  altered  it  to  this  of  Helian- 
hus  :  it  has  alfo  by  fome  been  titled  Heliotropium, 
vhich  name  is  now  applied  to  another  genus  of  plants, 
rery  different  from  this. 

The  Characters  afe, 

Tt  hath  a  compound  radiated  flozver ,  the  border  or  rays 
'ting  composed  of  female  half-florets ,  which  are  barren , 
\nd  the  di/k  of  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  fruitful : 
hefe  are  contained  in  one  common  fcaly  empalement ,  whofe 
'cales  are  broad  at  their  bafe ,  pointed  at  their  ends ,  and 
xpand.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  cylindrical ,  fwell- 
ng  at  their  bafe ,  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  acute  feg- 
tents,  which  fpread  open  ;  thefe  have  five  ftamina  which 
re  curved  at  bottom ,  as  long  as  the  tube ,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  tubulous  fummi'ts.  The  germen ,  which  is  fitu- 
ted  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube ,  fupports  a  flender  ftyle  the 
tngtb  of  the  tube ,  crowned  by  a  reflexed  ftigma ,  divided 
n  two  parts ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong , 
hunt,  four-cornered  feed.  The  female  half  florets,  which 
ompofe  the  border ,  are  ftretched  out  on  one  fide  like  a 
ongue,  which  is  long  and  entire ;  thefe  have  a  ger- 
nen  in  the  bottom,  but  no  flyle  or  ftamina,  and  are  not 
rmtful. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feflion  of 
Jnnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  in  which  he  includes  thofe 
ilants  whofe  flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
ruitful  flowers  in  the  center,  and  female  barren 
lowers  in  the  circumference. 

The  Species  are, 

Helianthus  (. Annuus )  foliis  omnibus  cordatis  tri- 
lervatis,  floribus  cernuis.  Lin.  Sp.  1276.  Sun-flower, 
vhofe  leaves  are  all  heart-floaped,  with  three  veins  and 
t  nodding  flower.  Corona  folis.  Tabern.  Icon.  763. 
ind  the  Helenium  Indicum  maximum.  C.  B.  P.  276. 
Ireateft  Indian  Sun-flower,'  commonly  called  annual  Sun- 
lower. 

Helianthus  ( Multifloris )  foliis  inferioribus  cordatis 
rinervatis,  fuperioribus  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1277. 

> un-flower  whofe  under  leaves  are  heart-fhaped ,  with 
hree  veins,  and  the  upper  leaves  oval.  Corona  folis 
ninor  feemina.  Tabern.  Icon.  764*  Lejfef  female  Sun- 
lower,  commonly  called  perennial  Sun-flower. 
Helianthus  ( Tuberofus )  foliis  ovato-cordatis  tripli- 
lerviis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1277.  Sun-flower  with  oval 
'eart-Jhaped  leaves  with  three  nerves.  Corona  folis  par- 
ro  flore  tuberosa  radice.  Tourn.  Inft.  489.  Sun- 
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flower  with  a  fmall flower  and  a  tuberous  root,  commonly 
called  Jerufalem  Artichoke  ;  in  French,  Taupinambcuys. 

4.  Helianthus.  (. Strumofls )  radice  fuffl  formi.  Hort. 
Clift.  420.  Sun-flower  with  a  fpindle-fhaped  root.  Co¬ 
rona  folis  latifolia  altiftima.  Tourn.  Inft.  489.  Talleft 
broad-leaved  Sun-flower. 

5.  Helianthus  ( Giganteus )  foliis  alternis  lanceolatis  fca- 
bris,  baft  ciliatis,  caule  ftricto  fcabro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
1278.  Sun  flower  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  a  flender 
rough  ftalk.  Chryfanthemum  Virginianum  altifii- 
mum  anguftifolium  puniceis  caulibus.  Mor.  Hift.  3. 
p.  24.  Talleft  Virginia  Chryfanthemum,  with  a  narrow 
leaf  and  purple  ftalks. 

6.  Helianthus.  ( Divaricatus )  foliis  oppofttis  feflilibus 
ovato  oblongis  trinerviis,  panicula  dichotoma.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1279.  Sunflower  with  oblong ,  oppofite ,  oval 
leaves,  having,  three  veins  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  and 
a  forked  panicle.  Chryfanthemum,  Virginianum  re¬ 
pens,  foliis  afperis  binatini  fefiilibus  acuminatis.  Mor. 
Hift.  3.  p,  22.  Creeping  Virginia  Chrfyanthemum,  with 
rough-pointed  leaves ,  fitting  clofe  by  pairs. 

7.  Helianthus  ( Tracbelifolius )  foliis  lanceolatis  oppo- 
fitis,  fuperne  fcabris,  inferne  trinerviis,  caule  dicho- 
tomo  ramofo.  Sunflower  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed 
oppofite,  whofe  upper  furf ace  is  rough ,  the  under  having 
three  veins  and  a  divided  ftalk.  Corona  folis  trachelii 
folio,  radice  repente,  ft  ourn.  Inft.  4^0.  Sunflower 
with  a  Throatwort  leaf,  and  a  creeping  root. 

8.  Helianthus  ( Ramofiflimus )  caule  ramofiflimo,  foliis 
lanceolatis  fcabris,  inferioribus  oppofttis,  fummis  al¬ 
ternis  petiolatis,  Calycibus  foliofis.  Sum- flozver  with  a 
very  branching  ftalk,  rough  ftp ear-flo aped  leaves  placed  op¬ 
pofite  at  bottom,  but  alternate  toward  the  top ,  having 
foot-Jlalks,  and  leafy  empalements.  Corona  folis  trachelii 

■  folio  tenuiore,  calyce  floris  foliato.  Act.  Phil.  N°  412. 
Sunflower  with  a  narrow  Throatwort  leaf,  and  a  leafy 
flower-cup. 

9.  Helianthus  (. Atrorubens )  foliis  ovatis  crenatis  tri- 
nerviis  fcabris,  fquamis  calycinis  eredtis  longitudine 
difei  Flor.  Virg.  103.  Sunflower  with  oval,  rough , 
crenated  leaves ,  having  three  nerves,  the  feales  of  the 
empalement  being  ere  hi,  and  as  long  as  the  clifik  'of  the 
flozver.  .  Corona  folis  Caroliniana,  parvis  floribus, 
folio  trinervi  amplo  afpero,  pediculo  alato.  Martyn. 
Cent.  1.  20.  Carolina  Sunflower  with  fmall  flowers , 
large  rough  leaves  having  three  veins,  and  a  winged  foot- 
ftalk. 

10.  Helianthus  (. Decapetalus )  caule  inferne  lsevi,  folis 

lanceolato-cordatis,  radiis  decapetalis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
905.  Sunflower  with  a  fmooth ftalk,  heart  fpear-fhaped- 
leaves, fmootb  on  their  upper  fide,  and  ten  petals  in  the  rays . 
All  thefe  fpecies  of  Sun-flowers  are  natives  of  Ame-* 
rica,  from  whence  we  are  often  fupplied  with  new 
kinds ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  not  a 
Angle  fpecies  of  this  genus  that  is  European  ;  fo  that 
before  America  was  difeovered,  we  were  wholly  un¬ 
acquainted  with  thefe  plants.  But  although  they  are 
not  originally  of  our  own  growth,  yet  they  are  become 
fo  familiar  to  our  climate,  as  to  thrive  and  increafe 
full  as  well  as  if  they  were  in  their  native  country, 
(fome  of  the  very  late  flowering  kinds  excepted,  which 
require  a  longer  fummer  than  we  generally  enjoy,  to 
bring  them  to  peifeflion and  many  of  them  are  now 
fo  plentiful  in  England,  that  perlons  unacquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  thefe  plants,  would  imagine  them 
at  leaft  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  this  Hand  many 
hundred  years ;  particularly  the  Jerufalem  Artichoke, 
which,  though  it  doth  not  produce  feeds  in  our  cli¬ 
mate,  yet  doth  fo  multiply  by  its  knobbed  roots, 
that,  when  once  well  fixed  in  a  garden,  it  is  not  eafilv 
to  be  rooted  out.  -  V 

The  firft  fort  is  annual,  and  fo  well  known  as  to  re¬ 
quire  no  defeription.  There  are  Angle  and  double 
flowers  of  two  different  colours,  one  of  a  deep  yel¬ 
low,  and  the  other  of  a  fulphur  colour ;  but  thefe 
vary,  fo  are  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned  as  different 
They  are  eafilv  propagated  by  feeds,  which  lhould  be 
fown  in  March,  upon  a  bed  of  common  earth  ;  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  rnuft  be  thinned  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  when 

^  the 
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the  plants  are  grown  fix  inches  high,  they  may  be 
taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  plant¬ 
ed  into  the  large  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  ob- 
fervino’  to  water  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root  •, 
after  which  they  will  require  no  other  care,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds. 

In  July  the  great  flowers  upon  the  tops  of  the  items 
will  appear,  amongft  which,  the  beft  and  moft  dou¬ 
ble  flowers  of  each  kind  ihould  be  preferred  tor  feeds  •, 
for  thofe  which  flower  later  upon  the  fide  branches 
are  neither  fo  fair,  nor  do  they  perfeft  their  feeds 
fo  well,  as  thofe  which  are  firft  in  flower :  when 
the  flowers  are  quite  faded  and  the  feeds  are  formed, 
you  ihould  carefully  guard  the  heads  from  the  fpar- 
rows,  which  will  otherwife  devour  moft  of  the  good 
feeds ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  CUober,  when 
the  feeds  are  ripe,  you  Ihould  cut  off  the  heads 
with  a  fmall  part  of  the  item,  and  hang  them  up  in 
a  dry  airy  place  for  about  a  month,  by  which  time 
the  feeds  will  be  perfeftly  dry  and  hard  ;  when  you 
may  eafily  rub  them  out,  and  put  them  into  bags  or 
papers,  preferving  them  from  vermin  until  the  feafon 
for  lowing  them. 

The  feeds  of  this  fort  of  Sun-flower  are  excellent  food 
for  domeftic  poultry  •,  therefore  where  a  quantity  or  it 
ran  he  faved.  it  will  be  of  great  ufe,  where  there  are 


quantities  of  thefe  fowls. 

The  other  perennial  forts  rarely  produce  feeds  m 
England,  but  moft  of  them  increafe  very  faft  at  their 
roots,  efpecially  the  creeping  rooted  kinds,  which 
fpread  too  far  for  fmall  gardens.  The  fecond  fort, 
which  is  the  moft  common  in  the  Englifli  gardens,  is 
the  largeft  and  moft  valuable  flower,  and  is  a  very 
proper  furniture  for  large  borders  in  great  gardens,  as 
alfo  for  bofquets  of  large  growing  plants,  or  to  inter¬ 
mix  in  fmall  quarters  with  fhrubs,  or  in  walks  under 
trees,  where  few  other  plants  will  thrive  •,  it  is  alfo 
a  great  ornament  to  gardens  within  the  city,  where  it 
crows  in  defiance  of  the  fmoke,  better  than  moft 
other  plants ;  and  for  its  long  continuance  in  flower, 
deferves  a  place  in  moft  gardens,  for  the  fake  of  its 
flowers  for  bafons,  &c.  to  adorn  halls  and  chimneys, 
in  a  feafon  when  we  are  at  a  lofs  for  other  flowers. 
It  begins  flowering  in  July,  and  continues  until  Oc¬ 
tober;  there  is  a  variety  of  this  with  very  double 
flowers,  which  is  now  become  fo  common  in  the 
Englilh  gardens,  as  to  have  almoft  banifhed  the  Angle 
fort  from  hence. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  forts  may 
alfo  have  a  place  in  fome  large  borders  of  the  garden, 
for  the  variety  of  their  flowers  •,  which,  though  not 
fo  fair  as  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  yet  will  add  to 
the  diverfity  •,  and  as  many  of  them  are  late  flowerers, 
fo  we  may  continue  the  fucceflion  of  flowers  longer  in 
the  feafon. 

Thefe  forts  are  all  of  them  very  hardy,  and  will  grow 
in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation ;  they  are  propagated  by 
parting  their  roots  into  fmall  heads,  which  in  one 
year’s  time  will  fpread  and  increafe  greatly.  The 
beft  feafon  for  this  work  is  in  the  middle  of  Oftober, 
foon  after  the  flowers  are  paft,  or  very  early  in  the 
fpring,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted  before  the 
droughts  come  on  ;  otherwife  their  flowers  will  be  few 
in  number,  and  not  near  fo  fair,  and  by  this  means 
their  roots  will  be  weak  ;  but  if  they  are  planted  in 
Otftober,  you  will  fave  the  trouble  of  watering  them  ; 
their  roots  being  furely  fixed  before  the  dry  weather, 
they  will  need  no  other  trouble  than  to  clear  them  from 
weeds. 

The  Jerufalem  Artichoke  is  propagated  in  many  gar¬ 
dens  for  the  roots,  which  are  by  fome  people  as  much 
efteemed  as  Potatoes  •,  but  they  are  more  watery  and 
flaflry,  and  are  very  fubjedt  to  trouble  the  belly  by 
their  windy  quality,  which  hath  brought  them  almoft 
•into  difufe. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  planting  the  fmaller  roots, 
or  the  larger  ones  cut  in  pieces,  obferving  to  preferve 
a  bud  to  each  feparate  piece,  either  in  the  fpring  or 
autumn,  allowing  them  a  good  diftance,  for  their 
roots  will  greatly  multiply  ;  the  autumn  following, 
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when  their  Items  decay,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up 
for  ufe.  Thefe  Ihould  'be  planted  in  fome  remote  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  garden,  for  they  are  very  unlightly  while 
orowing,  and  their  roots  are  apt  to  over-run  whatever 
grows  near  them,  nor  can  they  be  eafily  deftroye'd 
when  they  are  once  well  fixed  in  a  garden. 

The  other  fpecies  which  have  been  ranged  under  this 
genus  by  Tournefort  and  others,  aie  now  removed  to 
the  following  genera,  under  which  titles  they  rriay 
be  found. 

f  Coreopsis. 

_  ore  JHelenium. 

Corona  Solis.  See  ^  RuDBECKIA. 

PSlLPHIUM. 

HELICTERES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  913.  Ifora. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  34-  tab.  37.  Screw-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  coriaceous  empalement  of  one  leaf, 
which  is  narrow  at  bottom ,  but  fpreads  open  at  the  top , 
where  it  is  indented  in  five  parts.  The  flower  hath  jive 
oblong  equal  petals,  which  are  longer  than  the  empale- 
went  to  which  they  are  fixed.  It  hath  ten  floor t  fl amina 
at  the  bafe  of  the  germen,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits, 
and  five  neciariums  furrounding  the  ger men,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  petals.  The  fiyle  is  very  long,  fender , 
and  fupports  the  germen  at  the  top ,  which  is  roundijk , 
and  crowned  by  an  acute  fligma.  The  germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  twifted  fpiral  fruit  with  one  cell,  inclofing  man 7 

kidney-Jhaped  feeds.  _  .  i  r  n. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twentieth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  which  are  connected 

to  the  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1  PIelicteres  [Ifora')  Coins  cordato-ovatis  lerraus, fub- 
tus  tomentofis,  frudtu  tereti  contorto.  Helidteres  wjth 
oval  heart  f  japed  leaves  which  are  flawed,  and  woolly  on 
their  under  fide,  and  a  taper  twifted fruit.  Ifora  alth$£  r 
foliis,  frudtu  longiore  &  anguftiore.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
24.  Screw-tree  with  Marflomallow  leaves ,  and  a  longer 

narrower  fruit.  .  .. 

2.  Helicteres  ( Breviore )  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  fer- 
ratis,  fubtus  tomentofis,  fru&u  brevi  contorto.  He- 
li Uteres  with  heart-f  japed,  pointed,  flawed  leaves,  woolly 
on  their  under  fide,  and  a  fljort  twifted  fruit.  Iioraal- 
thseae  foliis,  frudu  breviore  &  crafiiore.  Plum.  Nov. 
34.  Screw-tree  with  a  P/Larfhmallow  leaj ,  and  a  Jboitut 
thicker  fruit. 

3.  Helicteres  {^AvboT ejects')  caulc  arboreo  villoio,  10- 
liis  cordatis  crenatis  nervofis  fubtus  tomentofis  frudu 
ovato  contorto  villofiflimo.  Helidteres  with  a  tree-like 
hairy  ftalk,  heart-Jhaped ,  nervous,  crenated  leaves,  woolly 
on  their  under  fide,  and  an  oval,  twifted,  very  hairy  fruit. 
Ifora  althaeas  folio  ampliffimo,  frudu  crafiffimo  &  vih 
lofo.  Edit,  prior.  Screw-tree  with  a  very  large  Harp- 
mallow  leaf,  and  a  very  thick  hairy  fruit. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  Iflands, 
from  whence  I  received  the  feeds.  This  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  feve- 
ral  lateral  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  loft 
yellowifh  down,  garniflhed  with  heart-fhaped  ^ave. 
four  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  awe 
on  their  edges,  woolly  on  their  under  fide',  handing 
on  long  foot-ftalks  •,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  branches 
the  flowers  come  out  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  viporl 
flender  foot-ftalks  which  are  jointed  ;  thefe  are  coml 
pofed  of  five  oblong  white  petals,  and  in  the  cenl 
ter  arifes  the  ftyle,  which  is  curved,  three  inc.-  j 
long,  upon  the  top  of  which  is  fituated  the  germen 
crowned  by  an  acute  ftigma.  I  he  germen  aiterwan 
turns  to  a  taper  fruit  two  inches  and  a  half  of1? 
compofed  of  five  capfules,  which  are  clofely  twi  o 
over  each  other  like  a  ferevv,  thefe  are  hany,  an 
have  each  one  cell,  containing  feveral  kidney-ihape  j 

feeds.  •  r  -I 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  ft0- 1 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  lent  me  the  kej 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  nine  or  ten  feet  mg1] 
fending  out  many  lateral  branches,  covered  wit  I 

frnooth  brown  bark,  garnifhed  with  heart-lhapel 

leave! 
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leaves,  which  end  in  acute  points  ,  fawed  on  their 
ff  ’  iittle  woolly  on  their  under  fide  ;  the  flowers 
are” produced  on  the  Tide  of  the  branches,  on  loiter 
foot .{talks  than  the  former ;  they  are  compofcd  of  five 
Petals  and  the  ftyle  in  the  center,  which  is  ftrait, 
upright,  and  not  half  fo  long  as  the  other  *  the 
fruit°is  thicker,  not  an  inch  long,  but  twilled  in  the 

fame  manner,  ,  _  ..  . 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  (talk  twelve 

or  fourteen  feet  high,  fending  out  many  ligneous 
branches,  which  are  clolely  covered  with  hairy  down, 
cramilhed  with  large  heart-lhaped  leaves,  which  are 
-renated  on  their  edges,  having  large  veins  run- 
Inno-  from  the  midrib  to  the  fides  j  they  are  of  a 
;ieht  yellowilh  green,  and  woolly  on  their  under 
ride-  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of 
the  branches,  they  are  of  a  yellowifti  white  colour, 
and  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  The  ftyle 
is  near  four  inches  long,  curved  like  that  of  the  hrlt 
fort  •,  the  fruit  is  oval,  about  one  inch  long,  very 
thick  at  the  bottom,  and  clofely  covered  with  hairy 
down.  This  fort  was  fent  me  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar, 

from  Carthagena.  ,  ...  „ 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mutt 
be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the 
plants  are  come  up  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  they 
[hould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled 
with  lio-ht  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  oftan,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun 
till  they  have  taken  new  root then  they  mould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from 
hot  countries,  rafting  the  glaffes  every  day  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  weather,  that  the  plants  may  enjoy  frefh 
air  which  will  ftrengthen  them,  and  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak.  In  the  fummer  the  plants  may 
remain  under  the  frames,  if  there  is  fufficient  height 
for  them  to  grow;  but  in  autumn  they  muft  be 
plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they 
Should  always  remain,  being  careful  to  ftuft  them 
into  larger  pots  when  they  require  it,  and  not  give 
them  too  much  wet  in  the  winter ;  but  in  fummer 
they  fhould  have  a  large  {hare  of  air  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther  and  require  to  be  often  refreftied  with  water  : 
the  Second  year  from  the  feeds  thefe  plants  have  often 
flowered  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  and  the  feeds  have 
fo'me  years  ripened  there,  but  the  plants  will  live  fe- 
veral  years  with  proper  management. 
ELIOCARPOS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  533.  Mon- 
tia.  Houft.  Gen.  We*  have  no  title  in  Englifh  for 
this  plant. 

The  Characters  are,  ■ 

‘The  flower  hath  one  petal  which  is  tubulous  at  the  bottom , 
and  cut  into  five  ferments  which  expand.  It  hath  an 
lalement  of  one  leaf,  which  is  cut  into  five  parts 
[treading  open.  In  the  center  is  fit uated  a  roundijh  ger- 
men  fupporting  two  ere  it  ftyles,  crowned  by  acute  ftigmas 
which  ft  and  apart thefe  are  attended  by  twelve  ftamina, 
which  are  of  the  fame  length  with  the  ftyles ,  terminated 
by  narrow  twin  fummits  which  are  proftrate.  The  ger- 
men  afterward  becomes  an  oval  comprejfed  capfule ,  about 
three  lines  long  and  two  broad ,  with  a  tranfuerfe  parti¬ 
tion  dividing  it  in  two  cells ,  each  containing  a  fingle  round¬ 
ijh  feed  ending  in  a  point  •,  the  borders  of  the  capfule  are 

fet  with  hairs,  rejembling  rays. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  eleventh  clafs,  intitled  Dodecandna  Di- 
gynia,  which  includes  the  plants  whofe  flowers  have 

twelve  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 
Ieliocarpos  {Americana.)  Hort.  Clift.  211.  tab.  16. 
Montia  arborefcens  mori  folio  frudu  racemofo. 
Houft.  MSS.  Tree  Montia  with  a  Mulberry  leaf  and 

branching  fruit.  _  _T  n 

This  plant  was  dftcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun, 
growing  naturally  about  Old  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New 
Spain,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  England, 
which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  where  the 
plants  have  produced  flowers,  and  ripened  feeds  fe¬ 
deral  years.  It  rifes  with  a  thick,  foft,  woody  ftalk, 
■  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  high,  fending  out  feve- 
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ral  lateral  branches  toward  the  top,  garnifned  with 
heart-fhaped  leaves  full  of  veins,  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  ending  in  acute  points ;  they  have  foot- 
ftalks  three  inches  long,  which  ftand  oblique  to  the' 
leaves,  and  are  placed  alternate  ;  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  end  of  the  fhoots,  in  branching  clutters  ; 
they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
flat  comprefied  feed-veflels  of  an  oval  fhape,  whofe 
borders  are  clofely  fet  with  threads  reprefenting  rays, 
of  a  brownifh  colour  when  ripe ;  thefe  capfules  are 
divided  into  two  celis  by  an  intermediate  partition, 
in  each  of  thefe  is  lodged  a  fingle  roundifh  feed  end¬ 
ing  in  a  point. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  upon  a  hot-bed ,  in  the  fpring  •,  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  kitchen-garden 
earth,  andd  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  treating  them  in 
the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants,  which  will  not 
bear  the  open  air  in  this  country  at  any  feafon  of  the 
year  •,  and  while  the  plants  are  young,  they  require  to 
be  plunged  in  the  tan-bed,  but  after  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  flrength,  they  will  thrive  in  the  dry  ftove. 
In  winter  they  fhould  have  but  little  water,  and  muft 
be  kept  warm ;  but  in  fummer  they  {hould  have 
plenty  of  frefii  air  in  mild  weather,  and  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  water.  With  this  manage¬ 
ment  the  plants  will  flower  the  third  year,  and  pro¬ 
duce  good  feeds,  but  may  be  preferved  feveral  years 
with  proper  care. 

I  have  fowed  the  feeds  of  this  plant  which  had  been 
kept  ten  years,  and  came  up  as  well  as  if  it  had  been 
faved  the  former  year  •,  though  from  the  appearance 
of  the  feeds,  it  feems  as  unlike  to  grow  after  the  firft 
year  as  any  which  I  know. 

HELIOPHILA.  Lin.  Gen.  816. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  four-leaved  empalement ,  whofe  borders  have 
membranes  •,  the  two  outer  have  fmall  bladders  at  their 
bafe.  The  flower  has  four  roundijh  plain  petals ,  placed 
in  form  of  a  crofs,  and  two  neftariums ,  which  are  re¬ 
curved  toward  the  bladders  of  the  empalement.  It  hath 
fix  ftamina ,  four  of  which  are  longer  than  the  other ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  ereft  fummits  ;  and  a  cylindrical  gemen 
fupporting  a  fort  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma  •,  the 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  taper  pod,  with  two  cells  filled 
with  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedion  of 
Linnteus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  intitled  Tetradynamia  Sili- 
quofa,  the  flower  having  four  long  and  two  fhort 
ftamina,  and  the  feeds  being  included  in  long  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Heliophila  ( Intcgrifolia )  foliis  lanceolatis  indivifis. 
N.  Burman.  Heliophila  ' with  fpear-Jhaped  undivided 
leaves.  Leucoium  Africanum,  coeruleo  flore,  latifo- 
lium.  IT.  L.  364.  African  Giliiflower  with  a  broad  leaf 
and  a  blue  flower. 

2.  Heliophila  {Coronopi  folia)  foliis  linearibus  pinna- 
tifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  927.  Heliophila  with  linear 
wing-pointed  leaves.  Leucoium  Africanum,  coeruleo 
flore,  an gufto  coronopi  folio  rnajus.  H.  L.  364.  Afri¬ 
can  Giliiflower,  with  narrow  Hartjhorn  leaves  and  blue 
flowers. 

Thefe  are  both  annual  plants,  which  grow  naturally 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  firft  rifes  with  an 
ered  ftalk  about  four  or  five  inches  high,  lending  out 
two  or  three  fide  branches,  garnifhed  with  long,  nar¬ 
row,  entire  green  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a  loofe 
bunch  of  blue  flowers  without  fcent,  which  aie  luc- 
ceeded  by  taper  pods  near  three  inches  tong,  having 
a  double  row  of  flat  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  about  the  fame  height,  but 
branches  more ;  the  leaves  are  cut  into  many  wing- 
pointed  divifions,  and  the  flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the 

other  fort.  .  . 

The  feeds  of  both  forts  may  be  fown  in  the  fpring  on 

a  fouth  border,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  if  they 
are  thinned  and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  it  is  all  the 
culture  they  require. 
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HELIOTROPIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  164.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  138.  tab.  57.  of  "Hai®",  the 

fun,  and  to  turn.]  T.  urnfole. 

The  Characters  are, 

jhe  emp alement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  tuhulous  at 
bottom ,  but  cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  brim.  The  flower 
hath  one  petal ,  with  a  tube  the  length  of  the  emp alement, 
fpreading  fiat  above ,  where  it  is  cut  into  five  fegments , 
'which  are  alternately  larger  than  the  other  •,  the  chaps  of 
the  tube  is  clofcd ,  and  hath  five  prominent  fcales,  joined  in 
form  of  a  fiar.  It  hath  'five  fhort  ftamina  within  the 
tube ,  terminated  by  finall  fummits ,  and  four  germen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tube ,  with  one  fender  flyle  the  length  of 
the  ftamina,  crowned  by  an  indented  ftigma.  The  germen. 
afterward  becomes  fo  many  feeds,  fitting  in  the  empalement. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
which  includes  thofe  plants  whole  flowers  have  five 
(lamina  and  one  llyle. 

The  Species  are, 

j  Heliotropium  (Europium)  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis 
'  tomentofis  rugofis  fpicis  conjugatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  33. 
Heliotrope  with  oval,  entire,  woolly,  rough  leaves,  and 
conjugated  fpikes.  Heliotropium  majus  Diofcoridis. 
C.  B.  P.  253.  The  greater  Turnfole  of  Diofcorides. 

2.  Heliotripium  ( Indicum )  foliis  cordato-ovatis  acutis 
feabriufeulis,  fpicis  folitariis,  frudlibus  bifidis.  Flor. 
Zeyl.  70.  Heliotrope  with  heart-fhaped  oval  leaves,  which 
are  pointed  and  rough.  Jingle  fpikes  of  flowers  and  bifid 
feeds.  Heliotropium  Americanum  cceruleum,  foliis 
hormini.  Acad.  Reg.  Sc.  Blue  American  T urnfole  with 
Clary  leaves. 

3.  Heliotropium  ( Horminifolium )  foliis  lanceolato- 
ovatis  acuminatis  rugofis,  fpicis  folitariis  graciliori- 
bus  alaribus  &  terminalibus.  Heliotrope  with  fpear- 
jhaped  oval  leaves,  which  are  rough,  and  end  in  acute 
points,  having  Jlender  Jingle  fpikes  of  flowers  proceeding 
from  the  fides  and  tops  of  the  ftalks.  Heliotropium 
Americanum  cceruleum,  foliis  hormini  anguftiori- 
bus.  H.  L.  Blue  American  Turnfole  with  narrower  Clary 
leaves. 

4.  Helitropium  ( Capitatum )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  in¬ 
tegerrimis  glabris  fubtus  incanis,  floribus  capitatis 
alaribus,  caule  arborefeente.  Heliotrope  with  oblong, 
oval,  entire ,  fnooth  leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  un¬ 
der  fide ,  flowers  growing  in  heads  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks,  and  a  tree-like  ftalk.  Heliotropium  arborelcens, 
folio  teucrii,  flore  albo  in  capitula  denfa  congefto. 
Boerh.  Ind.  Tree-like  Turnfole,  with  a  Germander  leaf, 
and  white  flowers  growing  in  thick  fhort  heads. 

5.  Heliotropium  {Canarienfe)  foliis  ovatis  crenatis  op- 
pofitis,  floribus  capitatis  alaribus  dichotomis,  caule 
arborefeente.  Heliotrope  with  oval  crenated  leaves  placed 
eppofite,  flowers  growing  in  heads  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks ,  which  diverge,  and  a  tree-like  ftalk.  Heliotro¬ 
pium  Canarienfe  arborelcens,  folio  fcorodonse.  Hort. 
Amft.  Canary  tree-like  Turnfole,  with  a  Wood  Sage  leaf. 

6.  Heliotropium  ( Peruvianum )  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis, 
caule  fruticofo,  fpicis  numerofis  aggregato-corymbo- 
fis.  Lin.  Sp.  187.  Peruvian  Helitrope  with  oval  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  and  many  fpikes  of  flowers 
joined  in  a  corymbus. 

7.  Heliotropium  (Curaffavicum)  foliis  lanceolato-linea- 
ribus  glabris  aveniis,  fpicis  conjugatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  45. 
Heliotrope  with  narrow ,  fpear-fhaped,  fnooth  leaves  with¬ 
out  veins,  and  conjugated  fpikes  of  flowers.  Heliotro¬ 
pium  Curaffavicum,  foliis  lini  umbilicati.  Par.  Bat. 
Prod.  Heliotrope  of  Curaffao ,  with  a  Venus Navelwort  leaf. 

8.  Heliotropium  ( Gtiaphalodes )  foliis  linearibus  obtu- 
fis  tomentofis,  pedunculis  dichotomis,  fpicarum  fio- 
ribus  quaternis,  caule  frutefeente.  Lin.  Sp.  188.  He¬ 
liotrope  with  linear,  obtufe,  woolly  leaves, forked foot -ftalks, 
with  four  fpikes  of  flowers  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  He¬ 
liotropium  arboreum  maritimum,  tomentofum,  gna- 
phalii  Americani  foliis.  Sloan.  Cat.  9^.  Tree  maritime 
woolly  Heliotrope ,  with  a  Sea  Cudweed  leaf. 

9.  Heliotropium  (. Fruticofum )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis 
pilofis,  fpicis  folitariis  feflilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  187.  He- 
liol)  ope  with  linear ,  fpear-fhaped,  hairy  leaves,  and  Jingle 
fpikes  of  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  Pleliotropium 
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minus  lithofpermi  foliis.  Smaller  Heliotrope  with  leaves 
like  Gromwell. 

10.  Heliotropium  ( Procumbens )  caule  procumbent? 
foliis  ovatiis  tomentofis  integerrimis,  fpicis  folitariis 
terminalibus.  Heliotrope  with  a  trailing  ftalk,  oval 
woolly ,  entire  leaves ,  and  Jingle  fpikes  of  flowers  termi¬ 
nating  the  branches.  Heliotropium  Americanum  fupi- 
num  &  tomentofum,  foliis  lubrotundis.  Houft.  MSS. 
Low  American  woolly  Heliotrope  with  rcundifh  leaves. 

11.  Heliotropium  ( Americanum )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis 
tomentofis,  fpicis  conjugatis  terminalibus,  caule  fru¬ 
ticofo.  Heliotrope  with  oblong ,  oval,  woolly  leaves,  and 
double  fpikes  of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalk,  which  is 
fhrubby.  Pleliotropium  Americanum  frutefeens  & 
tomentofum,  foliis  oblongis,  floribus  albis.  Houft. 
MSS.  Shrubby  and  woolly  American  Heliotrope,  with 
oblong  leaves  and  white  flowers. 

The  firllfort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  moll  of  the  warmer  countries  in  1 
Europe.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  fucceds  bet¬ 
ter  from  feeds  which  fcatter  in  the  autumn,  or  fown  - 
at  that  feafon,  than  in  the  fpring  •,  for  when  they  are 
fown  in  the  fpring,  they  feldom  come  up  the  fame 
year  •,  but  if  the  plant  is  once  obtained,  and  the  feeds 
fuffered  to  fhed,  it  will  maintain  itfelf  without  any  ■. 
trouble,  requiring  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  it  1 
clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  where  they 
are  too  clofe. 

This  rifes  about  feven  or  eight  inches  high,  dividing  , 
into  two  or  three  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  rough 
leaves,  two  inches  long  and  one  broad  in  the  middle, 
of  a  light  green,  (landing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks 
alternately,  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  - 
the  branches  in  double  fpikes,  joined  at  the  bottom, 
which  are  about  an  incli  and  a  half  long,  turnirig 
backward  like  a  fcorpion’s  tail.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  appear  in  June  and  July  •,  the  feeds  ripen 
in  autumn,  loon  after  which  the  plant  decays. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies. 
This  is  annual ;  the  ftalk  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half,  or 
two  feet  high,  branching  out  toward  the  top :  the 
leaves  are  rough  and  hairy,  (landing  upon  pretty  long 
foot-ftalks  they  are  two  inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  one  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in 
acute  points  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  toward  the 
end  of  the  branches  in  Angle  fpikes,  which  are  fix 
inches  long,  turning  backward  at  the  top  like  the 
other  fpecies.  The  flowers  are  blue,  and  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft,  the  feeds  ripen  in  September  and 
October. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies. 
This  is  a  fmaller  plant  than  the  formet,  feldom  grow¬ 
ing  above  two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  one  inch  and 
a  half  long,  and  about  half  an  inch  broad  ;  the  fpikes 
of  flowers  are  very  (lender,  and  not  more  than  two  : 
inches  long ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  light  blue 
colour.  They  appear  at  the  fame  time  with  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  feeds  of  thefetwo  forts  mull  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed 
in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
mud  be  tranfplanted  on  another  hot-bed  to  bring  them 
forward,  treating  them  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Balfa- 
mine,  and  other  tender  annual  plants  ;  and  in  June  ■ 
they  may  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth,  and  planted  ; 
in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where  they  will  i 
flower,  and  in  warm  feafons  produce  ripe  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  fix  or  fe-  t 
ven  feet  high ;  the  young  branches  are  clofely  covered  J 
with  a  white  down,  and  the  leaves  on  thofe  are  very 's 
hoary  and  entire,  but  thofe  on  the  older  branches  are  4 
greener,  and  fome  of  them  are  notched  on  their  edges ;  I 
at  each  joint  of  the  ftalks  come  out  two  fhort  branches  ij 
oppofite,  which  are  garnifhed  with  ifnall  hoary  leaves  j| 
placed  oppofite  :  thefe,  when  bruifed,  emit  a  ftrong  1 
odour,  which  to  fome  perfons  is  very  difagreeable,  bur  ■ 
others  are  pleafed  with  it.  The  plants  rarely  flower ; 
in  England,  for  in  near  forty  years  which  I  have  cul-  ( 
tivated  them,  I  have  but  once  feen  them  in  flower.  I 
The  flowers  are  white,  colledled  in  roundifh  heads, 
which  turn  backward,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches  •, , 
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•he  leaves  continue  all  the  year,  for  which  the  plants 
u-e  preferred  in  green-houfes,  to  add  to  the  variety  in 

ftheftifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iilands. 
I'his  riles  with  a  woody  ftalk  three  or  four  feet  high, 
lividincr  into  many  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
3val  leaves  notched  on  their  edges,  growing  oppo¬ 
se  upon  long  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  of  an 
ft.{h  colour  on  their  under  fide  •,  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  lide  of  the  branches  on  pretty  long 
foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  four  fliort  roundifh  fpikes 
Dr  heads,  which  divide  by  pairs,  and  fpread  from 
>ach  other.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in 
fune  and  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
£n<dand.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  when  bruited, 
rmft  an  agreeable  odour,  for  which  it  is  by  fome 
aerfons  much  efleemed ;  the  gardeners  have  given  it 
:he  title  of  Madam  Maintenon,  but  for  what  reaion 
[  know  not. 

f  he  two  laft  forts  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
winter  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  fo  muft  be 
icept  in  a  green-houfe  during  that  feafon  ;  but  they 
3nfy  require  to  be  fereened  from  froft,  fo  may  be 
placed  with  Myrtles  and  the  other  hardy  green- 
loufe  plants,  where  they  may  have  a  large  lhare  of  air 
in  mild  weather,  and  be  treated  •  in  the  fame  way  ; 
key  are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  during  any  of 
;he  fummer  months,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady 
border  and  duly  fupplied  with  water,  will  take  I 
oot  in  five  or  fix  weeks ;  then  they  may  be  potted, 
:nd  placed  in  a  fhady  fltuation  till  they  have  taken 
tew  root,  after  which  they  may  be  treated  as  the  I 

)ld  plants.  ■ 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Peru,  from  whence 
he  feeds  were  fent  by  the  younger  Juflieu  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  the  plants  produced 
lowers  and  feeds*,  and  from  the  curious  garden  of 
:he  Duke  D’Ayen,  at  St.  Germains,  I  was  fupplied 
with  fome  of  the  feeds,  which  have  fucceeded  in  the 
Shelfea  garden,  where  the  plants  have  flowered  and 
lerredted  their  feeds  for  fome  years. 

This  riles  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  two  or  three  feet 
ligh,  dividing  into  many  fmall  branches,  garnifhed 
with  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  rough  leaves,  fet  on  without 
irder  ;  they  are  three  inches  long,  and  one  inch 
ind  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  ftanding  on  fhort 
foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  greatly  veined  on 
their  under  fide,  which  is  of  an  Afh  colour.  ft  he  j 
flowers  are  produced  at*  the  end  of  the  branches  in 
fhort  reflexed  fpikes,  growing  in  clufters.  The  foot- 
ftalks  divide  into  two  or  three,  and  thefe  divide  again 
into  lefs,  each  fuftaining  a  fpike  of  pale  blue  flowers, 
which  have  a  ftrong  fweet  odour.  The  plants  con¬ 
tinue  in  flower  great  part  of  the  year,  and  thofe  flowers 
which  come  out  in  fummer,  are  iucceeded  by  ripe 
feeds  in  autumn. 

It  may.  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings. 
The  feeds  ftiould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in 
the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
lhould  be  tranfplanted  into  fmall  pots  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  where  they  fhould 
be  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  new  root  •,  then  they 
fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  -air  by  degrees,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed  in  fummer,  placing 
them  in  a  flickered  fltuation  ;  and  in  autumn  they 
muft  be  houfed  with  other  exotic  plants  in  a  good 
green-houfe,  where  they  will  flower  great  part  of 
winter,  fo  will  make  a  good  appearance  among  the 
Orange-trees,  and  other  green-houfe  plants,  with 
whofe  culture  this  plant  will  thrive.  If  the  cuttings 
of  this  plant  are  put  into  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed,  they  will  take  root  very  freely, 
but  thefe  do  not  make  fo  good  plants  as  thofe  raifed 
from  feeds. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-fnore 
in  the  Weft-Indies ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe 
branches  trail  upon  the  ground,  and  grow  a  foot  long  ; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  grayifh  leaves,  which 
.are  fryiooth.  The  flowers  are  produced  indouble  fpikes 
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from  the  fide  of  their  branches  ;  they  are  white  and 
fmall,  fo  make  no  great  appearance.  It  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  forts. 

The  eighth  fort  riles  with  an  upright  woody  ftalk 
fix  or  feven  feet  high,  with  a  hoary  bark,  full  of  marks 
where  the  leaves  have  grown  •,  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalk  divides  into  two  or  three  ftrong  woody  branches, 
which  grow  erett,  and  are  very  clofely  garnifhed  with 
long,  narrow,  woolly  leaves^  which  Hand  on  every 
fide  the  branches  without  order.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  to  which  they  fit  clofe  ; 
they  are  fliort  and  reflexed,  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpe- 
cies.  The  flowers  are  purple,  fitting  in  very  woolly  em- 
palements,  which  are  divided  into  fivefegments,  which 
fpread  open  ;  the  whole  plant  is  very  white  and  woolly, 
like  the  Sea  Cudweed,  fo  makes  an  odd  appearance 
when  intermixed  with  other  exotic  plants :  this  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the 
places  where  it  naturally  grows,  for  it  never  produces 
any  in  Europe  j  thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  a  tub  of 
earth  in  the  country,  for  when  the  dried  feeds  come 
over  they  feldom  grow  ;  and  if  they  do,  it  is  not^  be¬ 
fore  the  lecond  year  :  and  from  feveral  parcels  of  the 
feeds  which  I  have  received  from  the  Weft-Indies,  I 
have  not  raifed  more  than  two  plants,  and  thefe  came 
up  from  the  feeds  which  had  been  fown  more  than  a 
year ;  fo  that  if  the  feeds  are  fown  as  foon  as  they  are 
ripe  in  a  tub  of  earth,  when  they  arrive  in  England, 
the  tub  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  •,  and  when  thefe 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  earth,  compofed  of  End 
and  light  undunged  earth,  with  a  little  lime  rubbifn 
well  mixed  together,  then  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark,  and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  new 
root  •,  after  which,  they  mull  be  treated  as  other  ten¬ 
der  exotic  plants,  always  keeping  them  in  the  tan-bed 
in  the  flove,  giving  them  but  little  water,  efpecially 
during  the  winter  feafon. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Weft-Indies, 
where  it  grows  plentifully  on  the  fea-fhore  ;  it  rifes 
with  an  upright  fhrubby  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  garnifhed  with  fmall  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
fcarce  one  inch  long,  and  one-third  of  an  inch 
broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in  acute  points,  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  to  the  ftalk  •,  they  are  hoary  on  their  un¬ 
der  fide,  but  fmooth  above.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Angle  flender  fpikes,  which  come  out  from 
the  fide,  and  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks;  they  are  but 
little  recurved,  efpecially  thofe  on  the  fide,  but  thofe 
at  the  top  are  more  bent ;  they  are  white,  lo  make 
but  little  appearance. 

The  tenth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena  in 
New  Spain,  where  it  grows  naturally  on  the  fandy 
fhores.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  trailing 
ftalks  which  grow  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  garniihed 
with  fmall  oval  leaves,  which  are  woolly  and  en¬ 
tire.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  in  Angle  fhort  fpikes,  _  which  are  re¬ 
flexed  ;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  fo  make  little  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  eleventh  fort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  found  it  grow¬ 
ing  in  plenty  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  three 
feet  high,  dividing  into  flender  branches,  which  are 
clofely  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  woolly  leaves, 
placed  without  order,  ft  he  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  end  of  the  branches  in  double  fpikes,  which  are 
flender,  fhort,  and  ftrait,  not  recurved  as  the  other 
fpecies.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  and  the 
plant  is  perennial. 

Thefe  three  laft  mentioned  are  propagated  by  feeds^ 
but  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  frefh  from  America, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  their  growing,  unlefs  they  are 
fown  abroad,  and  brought  over  in  earth,  lias  rendered 
them  rare  in  Europe  ;  and  as  they  are  plants  of  little 
beauty,  fo  few  perfons  have  taken  the  trouble  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  :  befides,  as  they  require  a  flove  to  preferve 
them  in  this  country,  and  muft  have  a  peculiar  foil 
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and  management  like  the  eighth  fort,  fo,  unlefs  for 
the  fake  of  variety  in  botanic  gardens,  they  are  not 
worth  cultivating  here. 

HELLEBORE.  See  Helleborus. 

PI  EL  LE  B  O  R  I  N  E.  See  Serapias  and  Lima- 

DORUM. 

HELLEBOROIDES  HYEMALIS.  See 
Helleborus. 

HELLEBORO  RANUNCULUS.  See 
Trollius. 

HELLEBORUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  622.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  271.  tab.  144.  [‘Exx&o/)©*.]  Black  Hel¬ 
lebore,  or  Chriftmas  flower  •,  in  French,  Ellebore- 
Noire . 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flowers  hath  no  empalement  •,  it  hath  five  large 
roundijh  petals ,  which  are  permanent ,  and  many  f mall 
neftarii  placed  circularly,  each  being  of  one  piece ,  with 
a  narrow  tube  at  the  bottom ,  divided  at  the  brim  into  two 
Ups ,  the  under  being  floor t  and  indented ;  it  hath  a  great 
number  of  (lamina,  terminated  by  compreffed  erebl  fummits, 
and  feveral  germen ,  which  are  compreffed,  fupporting 
awl-fhaped  fiyles,  crowned  by  thick  ftigmas.  the  germen 
afterward  turn  to  compreffed  capfules  with  two  keels, 
the  lower  being  jhort,  and  the  upper  convex,  which  are 
filled  with  round  feeds  adhering  to  the  feam. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  intitled  Polyandria  Po- 
lygynia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers 
have  many  ftamina  and  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Helleborus  ( Fcetidus )  caule  multifloro  foliofo,  fo¬ 
lds  pedatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  784.  Hellebore  with  many 
flowers  on  a  ftalk,  which  are  intermixed  with  leaves,  and 
yamofe  leaves  fitting  on  the  foot-ftalk.  Helleborus  niger 
fcetidus.  C.  B.  P.  Stinking  Black  Hellebore ,  Bears-foot , 
or  Setterwort. 

2.  Helleborus  ( Viridis )  caule  multifloro  foliofo,  foliis 
digitatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  558.  Hellebore  with  many 
flowers  on  a  ftalk,  wloich  are  intermixed  with  leaves,  and 
hand-fhaped  leaves.  Helleborus  niger  hortenfls,  flore 
viridi.  C.  B.  P.  Green  flowered  Black  Hellebore,  or 
Bears-foot. 

3.  Helleborus  {Niger)  fcapo  fub-unifloro  fub-nudo, 
foliis  pedatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  157.  Hellebore  with  one 
flower  on  a  ftalk,  which  is  naked,  and  hand-fhaped  leaves 
fitting  on  the  foot-ftalk.  Helleborus  niger,  flore  albo, 
etiam  interdum  valde  rubente.  J.  B.  True  Black  Hel¬ 
lebore,  or  Chriftmas  Rofe. 

4.  Helleborus  ( Trifolius )  caule  multifloro,  foliis  ter- 
natis  integerrimis.  Hellebore  with  many  flowers  on  a 
ftalk,  and  leaves  compofed  of  three  entire  lobes.  Helle¬ 
borus  niger  trifoliatus.  Hort.  Farn.  Trifoliate  Black 
Hellebore. 

5.  Helleborus  ( Hy emails- )  flore  folio  infidente.  Hort. 
Cliff.  227.  Hellebore  with  the  flower  fitting  on  the  leaf. 
Aconitum  Hyemale,  or  Winter  Aconite. 

6.  Helleborus  ( Latifolius )  caule  multifloro  foliofo,  fo¬ 
liis  digitatis  ferratis  amplioribus.  Hellebore  with  many 
flowers  upon  a  ftalk,  intermixed  with  leaves ,  and  large 
fingered  leaves  which  are  flawed.  Helleborus  niger 
amplioribus  foliis.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  272.  Black 
Hellebore  with  larger  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  in  feveral 
parts  of  England,  but  particularly  in  Suflex,  where  I 
have  feen  it  in  great  plenty  •,  this  hath  a  jointed  her¬ 
baceous  ftalk,  which  riles  two  feet  high,  dividing 
into  two  or  three  heads,  garnifhed  with  leaves  com¬ 
pofed  of  eight  or  nine  long  narrow  lobes,  which  join 
at  their  bale  four  of  thefe  on  each  fide  are  joined  to¬ 
gether  at  their  tails,  and  the  middle  one  Hands  on  the 
center  of  the  foot-ftalk  •,  thefe  are  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  end  in  acute  points  ;  thofe  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  ftalk  are  much  larger  than  the  upper, 
which  are  final  1  and  narrow.  The  flower- ftalk  arifes 
from  the  center  of  the  plant,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  each  fuftaining  feveral  fmaller  foot-ftalks, 
witn  one  entire  ipear-fhaped  leaf  upon  each,  and  one 
large  greenifh  flower  at  the  top  with  purplifh  rims  ; 
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thefe  appear  in  winter,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
fpring-,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  wi  1 
rife  without  care,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  into  woods 
or  in  wildernefs  quarters,  where  they  will  grow  in 
great  fhade,  and  make  a  good  appearance  at  a  lealbn 
when  there  are  but  few  plants  in  beauty. 

The  lecond  fort  grows  naturally  atDitton,  near  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  in  the  woods  near  Stoken  Church,  in  Ox- 
fordfhire.  The  ftalks  of  this  fort  grow  more  upright 
than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  do  not  branch  fo  much 
The  leaves  are  compofed  of  nine  long  lobes,  which 
unite  to  the  foot-ftalk  at  their  bafe,  and  are  fharply 
fawed  on  their  edges  •,  they  are  of  a  lighter  green  than 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  top  of  the  ftalk,  having  one  or  two  leaves  fet  on 
the  foot-ftalk  they  are  compofed  of  five  oval  green 
petals,  with  a  great  number  of  ftamina  fufrounding  the 
germen  in  the  middle  •,  thefe  appear  the  beginning  of; 
February,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the  end  of  May,  which 
if  Town  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  the  plants  will  come 
up  early  the  following  fpring  •,  and,  when  they  have 
obtained  ftrength,  may  be  planted  in  fliady  places  un- 1 
der  trees,  where  they  will  thrive  and  flower  very  well. 
The  leaves  of  this  foil:  decay  in  autumn,  and  new  ones ; 
arife  from  the  roots  in  the  fpring,  but  the  firft  fort  is 
always  green. 

The  third  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Hellebore  of  the  1 
antients  j  this  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nine  mountains.  The  root  of  this  fort  is  compofed  of 
many  thick  fielhy  fibres,  which  fpread  far  into  the 
ground,  from  which  arife  the  flowers  upon  naked 
foot-ftalks,  immediately  from  the  root,  each  fupport¬ 
ing  one  large  white  flower,  compofed  of  five  round- ' 
ifh  petals,  with  a  groat  number  of  ftamina  in  the 
middle.  The  leaves  of  this  are  compofed  of  fevenor , 
eight  thick,  flefhy,  obtufelobes,  which  are  flightly  faw¬ 
ed  on  their  edges,  and  unite  with  the  foot-ftalk  at  their  j 
bafe;  this  plant  flowers  in  winter,  from  whence  the 
title  of  Chriftmas  Rofe  was  applied  to  it :  it  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  autumn,  for  the 
feeds  feldom  ripen  well  in  England  ;  it  fhould  have 
a  more  fheltered  Situation  than  either  of  the  former, 
otherwife  it  will  not  flower  well. 

The  fourth  fort  is  like  the  fecond,  but  differs  from 
it  in  having  trifoliate  leaves,  which  are  broader 
and  entire,  their  lurface  is  fmoother ;  this  flowers 
early  in  winter,  and  the  ftalks  rife  higher  than 
either  of  the  former  forts,  but  is  at  at  preient  rare  in 
England. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  common  Winter  Aconite,  which 
is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defeription.  It  flowers 
very  early  in  the  fpring,  which  renders  it  worthy 
of  a  place  in  all  curious  gardens,  efpecially  as  it 
requires  but  little  room  ;  this  is  propagated  by 
offsets,  which  the  roots  fend  out  in  plenty ;  thefe 
roots  may  be  taken  up  and  tranfplanted,  any  time 
after  their  leaves  decay,  which  is  generally  by  the 
beginning  of  June  till  October,  when  they  will  be- ; 
gin  to  put  out  new  fibres ;  butvas  the  roots  are  fmall, 
and  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  ground,  fo,  if  care 
is  not  taken  to  fearch  them,  many  of  the  roots  will 
be  left  in  the  ground  -,  thefe  roots  Ihould  be  plant-  I. 
ed  in  fmall  clufters,  otherwife  they  will  not  make  a  • 
good  appearance  ;  for  Angle  flowers  fcattered  about 
the  borders  of  thefe  fmall  kinds,  are  fcarce  feen  at ; 
a  diftance  ;  but  when  thefe  and  the  Snowdrops  are 
alternately  planted  in  bunches,  they  will  have  a  good  j- 
effedt,  as  they  flower  at  the  fame  time,  and  are  much  I: 
of  a  fize. 

The  flxth  fort  is  like  the  firft,  but  the  lobes  of  the  i* 
leaves  are  broader,  and  the  ftalks  grow  taller-,  this  I 
grows  naturally  in  Iftria  and  Dalmatia,  from  whence  { 
I  received  fome  of  the  feeds ;  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  k 
be  only  a  feminal  variety  of  the  firft,  and  as  fuch  I  i 
fowed  the  feeds  but  the  plants  had  a  very  great  dif- 
ference,  and  the  firft  winter  proving  fevere,  they  were  1 
all  deftroyed  fo  that  it  is  not  fo  hardy  as  our  common 
fort,  and  depending  on  their  being  fo,  occafloned  the  j! 
lofs  of  the  plants. 

HELL. 
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H E LLE BORUS  flore  globofo.  See  Trollius. 
HELLEBORUS  A  LB  US.  See  Veratrum. 
HELMET  FLOWER,  or  MONK’sHOOD. 
See  Aconitum. 

REMEROCALLIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  391.  Li- 
lio-Afphodelus.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  344.  tab.  179. 
Liliaftrum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  369.  tab.  194.  Lily 
Afphodel ,  or  Day  Lily  ;  in  French,  Lis  de  Saint  Bruno. 

The  Characters  are, 

Yhe  flower  has  no  empalement  ;  in  fome  [peeks  the 
flower  is  of  one  petal,  cut  into  fix  parts  ;  in  others  it  hath 
fix  petals ,  with  a  floor t  tube ,  [preading  open  at  the  top, 
which  is  reflexed.  Lb  ere  are  fix  awl-Jhaped  declining  [la¬ 
mina  furrounding  the  flyle,  terminated  by  oblong  proftrate 
fummits.  Lhe  roundijh  furrowed  germen  is  fituated  in  the 
middle,  fupporting  a  J, lender  flyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
three-cornered  fligma.  Yhe  germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oral  three-cornered  capfule  with  three  lobes ,  opening  with 
two  valves,  filled  with  roundijh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnasus’s  fixth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants 
whole  flowers  have  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle.  Tourne- 
fort  places  the  firft  in  the  firft  fedion  of  his  ninth  clafs, 
which  includes  the  plants  with  a  Lily-flower  of  one 
leaf,  cut  into  fix  parts,  whofe  pointal  becomes  the 
fruit  ;  the  fecond  he  places  in  his  fourth  fedion  of 
the  fame  clafs,  with  the  flowers  of  the  fame  form  which 
have  fix  petals. 

The  Species  are, 

Hemerocallis  ( Flava )  corollis  flavis.  Lin.  Sp.  462. 
Hort.  Upfal.  88.  Day  Lily  with  a  yellow  flower.  Li- 
lio-Afphodelus  luteus.  Park.  Par.  148.  Yellow  Afpho- 
del  Lily. 

Hemerocallis  [Minor)  fcapo  compreffo  corollis  mo- 
nopetalis  campanulatis.  Day  Lily  with  a  comprejfed 
ftalk,  and  a  bell-floaped  flower  of  one  petal.  Lilio-Afpho- 
delus  luteus,  minor.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  344.  Smaller 
yellow  Afphodel  Lily. 

Hemerocallis  ( Fulva )  corollis  fulvis.  Day  Lily  with 
a  copper-coloured  flower.  Lilio-Afphodelus  phcenicius. 
Park.  Par.  148.  Afphodel  Lily  with  a  reddifh  flower.  . 
Hemerocallis.  ( Liliaftrum )  fcapo  fimplici,  corollis 
hexapetalis  campanulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  128.  Day  Lily 
with  an  unbranched  Jingle,  ftalk ,  and  bell-Jhaped  flowers 
with  fix  petals-.  Liliaftrum  Alpinum  majus.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  369.  Greater  Alpine  Baftard  Lily ,  called 
Savoy  Spiderw or t  ;  and  in  French,  Lis  de  Saint  Bruno, 
i.  e.  St.  Bruno's  Lily. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary,  Dalmatia, 
and  Iftria,  but  has  long  been  an  inhabitant  in  the  Eng- 
lifti  gardens ;  this  hath  ftrong  fibrous  roots,  to  which 
hang  knobs,  or  tubers,  like  thofe  of  the  Afphodel,  from 
which  come  out  keel-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  two  feet 
long,  with  a  rigid  midrib,  the  two  fides  drawing  in¬ 
ward,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  gutter  on  the  upper  fide. 
The  flower-ftalks  rife  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  hav¬ 
ing  two  or  three  longitudinal  furrows;  thefe  are 
naked,  and  at  the  top  divide  into  three  or  four  fhort 
toot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  pretty  large  yellow 
flower  lhaped  like  a  Lily,  having  but  one  petal,  with 
a  fhort  tube,  fpreading  open  at  the  brim,  where  it  is 
divided  into  fix  parts ;  thefe  have  an  agreeable  feent, 
from  which  fome  have  given  it  the  title  of  yellow 
Tuberofe.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Auguft ;  this  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  offsets, 
which  the  roots  fend  out  in  plenty ;  thefe  may  be 
taken  off  in  autumn,  that  being  the  beft  feafon  for 
tranfplanting  the  roots,  and  planted  in  any  fituation, 
for  they  are  extremely  hardy,  and  will  require  no 
other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  to  allow  them  room  that  their  roots  may  fpread  ; 
they  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if 
Town  in  autumn,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpring,  and  thefe  will  flower  in  two  years ;  but 
if  the  feeds  are  not  fown  till  fpring,  the  plants  will  not 
:ome  up  till  the  year  after. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ;  this  hath 
toots  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  are  fmaller. 
The  leaves  are  not  near  fo  long,  nor  more  than  half 
he  breadth  of  the  former,  and  of  a  dark  green  co- 
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lour.  The  flower-ftalk  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high; 
is  naked  and  compreffed,  but  has  no  furrows  ;  at  the 
top  is  produced  two  or  three  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  nearer  the  bell-fhape  than  thofe  of  the  other  fpe- 
cies,  and  ftand  on  fhorter  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  flowef 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  early  in 
Auguft.  It  is  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  root, 
or  by  feeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  but 
the  roots  do  not  increafe  fo  faft;  it  fhould  have  a 
moift  foil  and  a  Ihady  fituation,  where  it  will  thrive 
much  better  than  in  dry  ground. 

The  third  fort  is  a  much  larger  plant  than  either  of 
the  former,  and  the  roots  fpread  and  increafe  much 
more,  therefore  is  not  proper  furniture  for  lmall  gar¬ 
dens  ;  the  roots  of  this  hath  very  ftrong  flefhy  fibres, 
to  which  hang  large  oblong  tubers.  The  leaves  are 
near  three  feet  long,  hollowed  like  thofe  of  the  former, 
turning  back  toward  the  top.  The.  flower-ftalks  are 
as  thick  a  man’s  finger,  and  rife  near  four  feet  high  ; 
they  are  naked,  without  joints,  and  branching  at  the 
top,  where  are  feveral  large  copper-coloured  flowers, 
lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Red  Lily,  and  as  large.  The 
ftamina  of  this  fort  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  other, 
and  their  fummits  are  charged  with  a  copper-coloured 
farina,  which  fheds  on  being  touched  ;  or  if  a  per- 
fon  fmells  to  the  flowers,  it  will  fly  off  and  fpread  over 
the  face,  dyeing  it  all  over  of  a  copper  colour,  which 
is  a  trick  often  played  by  fome  unlucky  people  to  the 
ignorant :  thefe  flowers  never  continue  longer  than  one 
day,  but  there  is  a  fuccefiion  of  flowers  on  the  fame 
plants  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  this  fort  flowers 
about  the  fame  time  as  the  former,  and  the  roots 
propagate  too  faft  for  thofe  gardens  where  there  is 
but  little  room.  It  will  grow  on  any  foil  or  in  any 
fituation  ;  the  beft  time  to  tranfplant  the  roots  is  in 
autumn. 

The  Savoy  Spiderwort,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  St. 
Bruno’s  Lily,  is  a  plant  of  humbler  growth  than  either 
of  the  former  :  there  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  is  ti¬ 
tled  Liliaftrum  Alpinum  majus,  and  the  other  Liliaf¬ 
trum  Alpinum  minus  by  Tournefort ;  the  firft  of  thefe 
rifes  with  a  flower-ftalk  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half 
high  ;  the  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  there  is  a 
greater  number  upon  each  ftalk  than  the  fecond  ;  but 
as  there  is  no  other  eflential  difference  between  them, 

I  have  not  put  them  down  as  different  fpecies ;  but  the 
firft  is  by  much  the  finer  plant,  though  not  common 
in  England,  for  the  fecond  fort  is  what  I  have  always 
obferved  in  the  gardens  here.  I  received  fome  roots 
of  the  fecond  fort  from  Monf.  Richard,  gardener  to 
the  King  of  France,  which  continue  their  difference  in 
the  fame  foil  and  fituation  with  the  firft,  which  flowers 
earlier  in  the  year ;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  the  Spiderwort,  are  pretty  firm,  and 
growupright;  the  flower-ftalks  grow  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  and  have  feveral  white  flowers  at  the  top, 
lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Lily,  which  hang  on  one  fide, 
and  have  an  agreeable  feent ;  thefe  are  but  of  fhort  du¬ 
ration,  feldom  continuing  in  beauty  above  three  or 
four  days  ;  but  when  the  plants  are  ftrong,  they  will 
produce  eight  or  ten  flowers  upon  each  ftalk,  fo  they 
make  a  good  appearance  while  they  laft. 

This  fort  is  ufually  propagated  by  parting  the  roots; 
autumn  is  the  beft  feafon  for  doing  this  work, 
as  it  alfo  is  for  tranfplanting  the  roots ;  for  when  they 
are  removed  in  the  fpring,  they  feldom  flower  the 
fame  year,  or  if  they  do,  it  is  but  weakly  :  thefe  plants 
fhould  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than  every  third 
year,  when  the  roots  may  be  parted  to  make  an  in¬ 
creafe  of  the  plants,  but  they  fhould  not  be  divided 
too  fmall ;  for  if  they  are,  it  will  be  two  years  before 
they  flower:  thefe  plants  delight  in  a  light  loamy  foil 
and  in  an  open  expofure,  fo  muft  not  be  planted  under 
the  drip  of  trees  ;  but  if  they  are  planted  to  an  eall: 
afped,  where  they  may  be  proteded  from  the  fun  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  they  will  continue  in  beauty 
longer  than  when  they  are  more  expofed. 
HEMIONITIS  ['ffyuow-nc,  of  a  Mule, 

q.  d.  MuleWort,  becaufe  this  plant  was  believed  to  be 
as  barren  as  a  mule.]  Moonfern. 


This 
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Ti,U  is  a  plant  which  is  feldom  propagated  in  gar- 

there  are  two  forts  which  are  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  but  in  America  there  is  a .  great  ip 
ber  of  very  different  kinds ;  theie  mull  be  planted 

pots  filled  with  loamy  undunged  earth  and  to  rf 
them  as  are  natives  of  hot  countries,  mi  ft  b 
in  the  ftove  ;  the  others  may  be  fhelterwl  u  ^  . 
mon  frame  in  winter,  and  during _  ,  -jj 

muft be  frequently  watered 

plenty6  of  free  air  admitted  to  theh  ,  with  this  ma- 

nasement  the  plants  will  thrive.  -Ranunculus 

H^ATICA  Herha8  ndASto“to: 

Pto  6,4 of’-H-ta,,  the  liver,  fo  called 
becau’fe  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  divided  into  lobes, 
"e  liver  (but  it  does  not  at  all  take  >™ftom 
its  ufe,  for  it  is  of  no  virtue  againft  the  diieales  of  tlie 
liver  as  many  have  erroneoufly  imagined  ;)  and  tn  - 
Ik' from  its  fimilitude  thereto.]  Hepatica,  or  Noble 

.  Liverwort. 

The  Characters  are,  ,  , 

’The  flower  hath  a  three-leaved  empalement.  It  hath 
fix  petals ,  which  are  oval,  and  expand  to. the  bottom, 
with  a  great  number  offender  ftamina  f sorter  than  the 
petals,  terminated  by  obtufe  fummits  •,  and  feveral  germen 
collated  into  a  head,  [upper ting  acuminated  fiyles,  crowned 
by  obtufe  ftigmas.  I he  germen  afterward  turns  to  acumi¬ 
nated  feeds  fitting  round  theftyles. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  ToUrnefort  ranged  among 
the  Crowfoots,  and  by  Linnaeus  it  is  placed  under 
Anemone  ;  but  as  the  flowers  of  Anemone  have  no 
empale ment,  and  the  Hepatica  hath  a  three-leaved 
one,  it  may  be  feparated  from  that  genus,  •,  and  as  it 
is  well  known  in  the  gardens  by  this  title,  fo  fhould 
we  range  it  with  the  Anemone,  it  might  occafion  con- 
fuflon.  This  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  feftion  of  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  thirteenth  clals,  which  includes  the  herbs  with 
flowers  having  many  ftamina- and  ftyles. 

The  Varieties  of  this  plant  are,  ' 

1.  Hepatica  ( Nobilis )  trifolio,  coeruleo  flore.  Cluf.  The 
Jingle  blue  Hepatica,  or  Noble  Liverwort. 

2.  Hepatica  [Plena)  trifolia  coeruleo  pleno.  Cluf.  The 
double  blue  Hepatica,  or  Noble  Liverwort. 

3.  Hepatica  {Alba)  trifolia,  flore  alba  flrnplici.  Boerh. 
Ind.  The  fingle  white  Hepatica,  or  Noble  Liverwort. 

4.  Hepatica  ( Vulgaris )  trifolia,  rubro  flore.  Cluf.  Single 
red  Hepatica ,  or  Noble  Liverwort. 

5.  Hepatica  {Rubra)  trifolia,  flore  rubro  ple¬ 
no.  Boerh.  Ind.  Double  red,  or  Peach-coloured  Hepa- 

tica.  . 

Thefe  plants  are  fome  of  the  greateft  beauties  of 
the  fpring  •,  the  flowers  are  produced  in  February  and 
March  in  great  plenty,  before  the  green  leaves  appear, 
and  make  a  very  beautiful  figure  in  the  borders  of  the 
pleafure-garden,  efpecially  the  double  forts,  which 
commonly  continue  a  fortnight  long  in  flower  than 
the  fingle  kinds,  and  the  flowers  are  much  fairer.  I 
have  feen  the  double  white  kind  often  mentioned  in 
books,  but  could  never  fee  it  growing,. though  I  do 
not  know  but  fuch  a  flower  might  be  obtained  from 
feeds  of  the  Angle  white,  or  blue  kinds.  I  have 
fpme times  known  the  double  blue  fort  produce  fome 
flowers  in  autumn,  which  were  inclining  to  white, 
and  thereby  fome  people  have  been  deceived,  who 
have  procured  the  roots  at  that  feafon,  and  planted 
them  in  their  gardens  but  the  fpring  following 
their  flowers  were  blue,  as  before  •,  and  this  is  what 
frequently  happens,  when  the  autumn  is  fo  mild  as  to 
caufe  them  to  flower ;  but  whether  the  double  white 
fort,  mentioned  in  the  books,  was  only  this  acciden¬ 
tal  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  flower,  I  cannot 
fay,  though  it  feems  very  probable  it  was,  fince  I  ne¬ 
ver  could  hear  of  any  perfon  who  ever  law  the  dou¬ 
ble  white  fort  flower  in  the  fpring. 

The  fingle  forts  produce  feeds  every  year,  whereby 
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they  are  eafily  propagated,  and  alfo  new  flowers  may 
be  that  way  obtained.  The  belt  leafon  for  fowing  of 
the  feeds  is  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  either  in  pots 
or  boxes  of  light  earth,  which  fhould  be  placed  lo  as 
to  have  only  the  morning  fun  until  Odober,  when 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  full  iun,  to  remain 
during  the  winter  feafon  ;  but  in  March,  when  the 
young  plants  will  begin  to  appear,  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  again  to  a  lhady  fituation,  and  in  dry  weather 
fhould  be  frequently  watered,  and  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Auguft  they  will  be  fit  to  be  tranfplanted ;  at 
which  time  you  Ihould  prepare  a  border  facing  the 
eaft,  of  good,  frefli,  loamy  earth,  into  which  you 
fhould  remove  the  plants,  placing  them  about  fix 
inches  diftance  each  way,  clofing  the  earth  pretty 
fall  to  their  roots,  to  prevent  the  worms  from  draw¬ 
ing  them  out  of  the  ground,  which  they  are  very 
apt  to  do  at  that  feafon  *,  and,  in  the  fpring  follow¬ 
ing,  they  will  begin  to  fhew  their  flowers  i  but  it  will 
be  three  years  before  they  flower  ftrong,  and  till  then 
you  cannot  judge  of  their  goodnefs  ;  when,  if  you 
find  any  double  flowers,  or  any  of  a  different  coloui 
from  the  common  forts,  they  fhould  be  taken  up. 
and  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden.' 
where  they  fhould  continue  at  leaft  two  years  before! 
they  are  taken  up  or  parted  •,  for  it  is  remarkable] 
in  this  plant,  that  where  they  are  often  removed  ant] 
parted,  they  are  very  fubjed  to  die  ;  whereas,  wher 
they  are  permitted  to  remain  undifturbed  for  man) 
years,  they  will  thrive  exceedingly,  and  become  ver) 
large  roots. 

The  double  flowers,  which  never  produce  feeds,  an 
propagated  by  parting  their  roots,  which  fhould  bt 
done  in  March,  at  the  time  when  they  are  in  flower 
but  you  fhould  be  careful  not  to  feparate  them  inti 
very  fmall  heads,  nor  fhould  they  be  parted  oftene 
than  every  third  or  fourth  year,  if  you  intend  to  hav*. 
them  thrive,  for  the  reafon  before  given.  They  de 
light  in  a  ftrong  loamy  foil,  and  in  an  eaftern  pofi 
tion,  where  they  may  have  only  the  morning  fur: 
thou <?h  they  will  grow  in  almoft  any  afped,  not  to- 
warn?,  and  are  never  injured  by  cold. 

H  E  P  A  T  O  R I U  M.  See  Eupatorium. 

HEPTAPHYLLUM.  See  Potentilla. 

HERACLEUM.  Lin.  Gen.  345.  Sphondyliurr 
Tourn.  Inft.  1.  Cow  Parfnep. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  calyx  of  the  greater  umbel  is  large ,  compofed  of  man 
f mailer,  which  are  plain  •,  the  general  involucrum  is  con j 
pofed  of  many  leaves  which  fall  off ',  the  partial  umbo  j 
have  involucrums  of  three  to  feven  leaves,  the  outer  being 
the  longeft.  The  general  umbel  is  deformed,  the  florets  ar 
moftly  fruitful  ;  thofe  of  the  dijk  have  five  equal  petal 
which  are  infiexed  •,  thofe  of  the  rays  have  the  fame  nun  j 
ber  of  unequal  petals,  the  outer  being  the  largeft  j  tbt j  j 
have  each  five  ftamina  longer  than  the  petals ,  tenmtUiU I 
by  fmall  fummits.  The  germen  is  Jituated  under  m 
■  flower ,  and  is  almoft  oval,  fupporting  two  ftyles,  crown  j 
by  Jimple ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  elhg 
tical  fruit,  compofed  of  two  oval  comprefifed  feeds.  j 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  ordi 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Digym 
the  flowers  having  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are,  _  -  I 

1.  Heracleum  ( Sphondylium )  foliolis  pinnatifidis.  Hoe 
Cliff.  103.  Cow  Parfnep »  with  wing-pointed  leav\ 
Sphondylium  vulgare  hirlutum.  C.  B.  P.  157.  Cog 

mon  Cow  Parfnep.  _  .  | 

2.  Heracleum  ( Panaces )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  quin, 

intermediis  feffilibus,  floribus  radiatis.  Hort.Uplal.6J 
Cow  Parfnep  with  winged  leaves  having ■  five  lobes,  a\ 
radiated  flowers.  Panax  Sphondylii  folio,  fc.  Herl 
racleum,  C.  B.  P.  157.  __  _  I 

3.  Heracleum  (. Alpinum )  foliis  ftmplicibus,  fionDjjj 
radiatis.  Lin.  Sp.  359.  Cow  Parfnep  withfimple  lea\ 
and  radiated  flowers.  Sphondylium  Alpinum  glabrul 
C.  B.  P.  157.  Smooth  Alpine  Cow  Parfnep.  . 

4.  Heracleum  (. Sibricum )'  foliis  pinnatis,  folioliis  ql 
nis,  intermediis  feffilibus,  coroilulis  uniformibus.  Plcl 
Upfal.  65.  Cow  Parfnep  with  winged  leaves ,  having  /■ 
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and  0  uniform  corolla,  fafttaa  foliis  fimpliciter 
pinnatis,  foliohs  pirmaBdis.  I- lor.  Siber.  i.  P-  2 '8- 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  molt  paits  or  Lnglancl, 
fo  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens  ;  theie  is  a  variety 
(if  not  a  diftind  fpecies  of  this)  with  narrower  leaves, 
which  are  more  divided  than  thofe  of  the  firft;  how¬ 
ever,  as  they  are  feldom  cultivated,  I  fhail  not  trou¬ 
ble  the  reader  with  their  description. 

The  fecond  fort  is  placed  in  molt  of  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeias  as  a  medicinal  plant,  but  is  rarelyulcd  as  fuch, 
efpecially  in  England.  This  rifes  with  a  tall  ftalk 
near  fix  feet  high,  which  is  embraced  by  the  bafe  of 
the  leaves  •,  theie  are  winged,  having  generally  five 
roundifh  lobes,  whofe  furface  is  rough,  of  a  dark 
green  colour :  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  top 
of  the  ftalks,  being  clofely  inclofed  by  the  empale- 
ment  when  they  firft  appear  ;  but  this  afterward  burft- 
ing,  the  umbel  expands,  having  large  petals  on  their 
exteriorrow,whichare  almoftheart-fti aped,  and  are  Suc¬ 
ceeded  by  flat  comprefifed  feeds  like  thofe  of  Parfnep, 
but  larger,  having  black  Streaks  on  their  outfide. 
This  grows  naturally  on  the  Appenines. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  as  alfo  in 
Siberia :  the  ftalks  of  this  rife  as  high  as  thofe  of  the 
former,  but  the  leaves  are  fmooth.  This  is  feldom 
cultivated. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  and  Tran- 
fylvania ;  in  the  former  country,  the  inhabitants  eat 
the  ftalks  and  leaves  of  the  plant  for  want  of  better 
food. 

As  thefe  plants  are  rarely  cultivated,  unlefs  in  bota¬ 
nic  gardens,  fo  I  fhail  recommend  to  thofe  who  are 
defirous  to  propagate  either  of  the  fpecies,  to  fow 
their  weeds  in  the  autumn  ;  and  in  the  Spring,  when 
:he  plants  are  up,  to  hough  the  ground,  cutting  up 
:he  feeds,  and  thinning  of  the  plants,  in  the  fame  man- 
ler  as  is  diredled  for  Parfneps,  with  which  culture 
:he  plants  will  thrive. 

ERBA  GERARD I.  See  Angelica  Sylves- 

TRIS  MINOR. 

12RBALIST,  HERBARIST,  a  perfon  who 
s  {killed  in  diftiriguilhing  the  kinds,  natures,  or  vir- 
ues  of  herbs  or  plants. 

ERBA  PARIS.  See  Paris. 

H  E  R  B  A  R I  Z  E,  to  go  abroad  in  the  fields  in 
pieft  of  different  or  new  herbs  or  plants. 
ERBIFEROUS  Signifies  bearing  or  bringing 
:orth  herbs. 

ERBIVOROUS,  i.  e.  devouring  or  feeding  on 
lerbs  or  Grafs. 

tRBOSE,  grafiy,  or  full  of  Grafs  or  herbs. 
ERBOSITY,  graffinefs,  or  abundance  of  Grafs 
or  herbs. 

ERBULENT,  grafiy,  full  of  GVafs  or  herbs. 
2RMANNIA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  656.  tab.  432. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  742.  The  title  of  this  genus  was 
given  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in  honour  of  that  great  bo- 
tanift,  Paul  Herman,  M.  D.  Profefior  of  Botany  at 
Leyden. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  pitcher-fhaped  permanent  empale- 
ment,  divided  into  five  parts  at  the  brim.  It  hath  five 
petals ,  which  are  narrow  at  their  bafe ,  and  twift  againft 
the  fun  within  the  tubulous  empalement,,  but  fpread  open 
'  above ,  where  they  are  broad  and  obtufe.  It  hath  five 
broad  ftamina ,  which  are  joined  in  one  body ,  terminated 
by  pointed  fummits ,  which  are  joined.  In  the  center  is 
fituated  a  roundifh  five-cornered  germen ,  fupporting  an 
awl-Jhaped  ftyle  which  is  longer  than  the  ftamina ,  crowned 
by  a  Jingle  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  five- 
cornered  roundifh  capfule ,  with  five  cells  opening  at  the  top , 
inclofing  many  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  Sixteenth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  joined  in  one  body  to 
•  the  ftyle. 

The  Species  are,' 

Hermannia  ( Alnifolia )  foliis  cUneiformibus  plica- 
catis,  crenato-emarginatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  342.  Herman- 
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nia  with  wedge-fhaped  folded  leaves ,  which  are  crcnated 
and  indented.  Hermannia  frutefeens,  folio  oblungo 
ferrato  latiori.  Boerh.  Ind.  Shrubby  Hermannia  with  a 
broader ,  oblong ,  ferrated  leaf. 

2.  Hermannia  ( Grojftd'ariafolia )  foliis  obovatis  acute 
incifis,  pedunculis  bifloris.  Prod.  Leyd.  347.  Her¬ 
mannia  with  oval  leaves  acutely  cut ,  and  foot -ftalks  hav¬ 
ing  two  flowers.  Elermannia  fruteicens  folio  groftii- 
larias  parvo  hirfuto.  Boerh.  Ind.  Shrubby  Hermannia 
with  a  finally  hairy ,  Goofeberry  leaf. 

3.  EIermannia  (AlthcStffclia)  foliis  obovatis  plicatis  cre- 
natis  tomentoliS:  Hort.  Cliff.  343.  Hermannia  with 
oval ,  folded ,  woolly  leaves ,  which  are  crenatcd  Her¬ 
mannia  frutefeens,  folio  ibifei  hirfuto  molli,  caule  pi- 
lolo.  Boerh.  Ind.  Shrubby  Hermannia  with  a  foft ,  hairy, 
Marfhmallow  leaf  and  woolly  ftalk. 

4.  Hermannia  ( Hyjfopifolia )  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis 
ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  342.  Hermannia  with  obtufe  fpear- 
Jhaped  leaves ,  which  are  fawed.  Hermannia  frutefeens, 
folio  oblongo  ferrato.  Tourn.  Shrubby  Hermannia  with 
an  oblong  ferrated  leaf. 

5.  Hermannia  ( Trifoliate )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  cre- 
natis  tomentofis  flore  mutabili.  Hermannia  with  oblongs 
oval ,  crenated  woolly  leaves ,  and  a  changeable  flower. 
Hermannia  frutefeens,  folio  oblongo  molli  cordato 
hirfuto.  Boerh.  Ind.  Shrubby  Hermannia  with  a  foft , 
oblong ,  hairy ,  heart-fbaped  leaf. 

6.  Hermannia  ( Pinnata )  foliis  tripartitis,  media  pin- 
natifida.  Hort.  Cliff.  Hermannia  with  tripartite  leaves 
ending  in  many  points.  Hermannia  frutefeens,  folio 
multifido  tenui,  caule  rubro.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Shrubby 
Hermannia  with  a  narrow  multifid  leaf ,  and  a  red  ftalk. 

7.  Hermannia  ( Lavendulifolia )  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis 
integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  342.  Hermannia  with  ob¬ 
tufe  fpear-floaped  leaves ,  which  are  entire.  Herman¬ 
nia  frutefeens,  folio  lavendulae  latiori  &  obtufo,  flore 
parvo  aureo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Shrubby  Hermannia 
with  a  broad ,  blunt.  Lavender  leaf  and  a  fmall  golden 
flower. 

8.  Hermannia  ( Hirfuia )  foliis  fimplicibus  ternatifque 
hirfutis  feflilibus.  Hermannia  with  Jingle  and  trifoliate  • 
leaves  which  are  hairy ,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  rifes  with  a  Shrubby  ftalk  fix  or  eight 
feet  high,  dividing  into  many  erect  irregular  branches, 
covered  with  a  brown  bark,  garnifhed  with  wedge- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but 
broad  and  round  at  the  top  ;  they  are  about-  an  inch 
long,  and  three  quarters  broad  at  the  point,  where 
they  are  indented  and  crenated.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fhort  fpikes  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  but 
fmall ;  thefe  appear  in  April  and  May,  and  are  often 
fucceeded  by  feeds,  which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  fhrub  of  lower  Stature  than  the 
firft,  but  fends  out  a  great  number  of  branches, 
which  fpread  wide  on  every  fide,  garnifhed  with 
Smaller  leaves  than  thofe  of  the  former,  which  are 
rough,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  fhort  clofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  every 
fhoot,  fo  that  the  whole  fhrub  feems  covered  with 
flowers  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  appear  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  April,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  England. 

The  third  fort  is  a  plant  of  humbler  growth  than  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  former,  feldom  rifing  more  than  two  feet 
and  a  half  high  ;  the  Stem  is  not  fo  woody,  and  the 
branches  are  foft  and  {lender,  garnifhed  with  oval 
woolly  leaves,  which  are  plaited  and  crenated  on  the 
edges ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  at 
the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  other  fpecies,  and  have  very  hairy  empalements. 
This  fort  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  frequently 
puts  out  more  in  the  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  has  been  longer  in  the  European  gar¬ 
dens  than  either  of  the  other.  This  rifes  with  a 
Shrubby  upright  ftalk  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight 
feet,  fending  out  many  ligneous  branches  from  the 
fide,  which  alfo  grow  more  eredt  than  any  of  the  other ; 
thefe  are  cloathed  with  obtufe  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
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about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
fa  wed  on  the  edges  toward  the  end :  the  flowers 
come  out  in  fmall  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk-, 
they  are  of  a  pale  Straw  colour,  and  appear  in  May 
and  June-,  thefe  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  feeds, 
which  ripen  the  latter  part  of  Auguft. 

The  fifth  fort  feldom  rifes  more  than  two  feet  high, 
with  a  foft  ligneous  ftalk,  fending  out  fender  irregular 
branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  woolly  leaves, 
{landing  upon  pretty  long  footftalks  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  ot  the  branches  ; 
thefe  are,  at  their  firft  appearance,  of  a  gold  colour, 
but  after  they  have  been  home  days  open,  they  change 
to  yellow.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  with  a  fttrubby  ftalk  near  three 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  (lender  branches,  covered 
with  a  reddifh  bark,  garnifhed  with  narrow  wing- 
pointed  leaves  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide 
of  the  branches  in  fmall  clufters  they  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  This  flowers  in  June  and 
July. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  fhrubby  branching  ftalks, 
which  are  very  bufhy,  but  feldom  rife  more  than  a 
foot  and  a  half  high  •,  the  branches  are  very  {lender, 
and  garnifhed  with  hairy,  pale,  green  leaves  ot  dif¬ 
ferent  fizes  ;  fome  of  them  are  two  inches  long,  and 
one  broad  at  their  ends  ;  but  their  common  fize  is  fel¬ 
dom  more  than  one  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad 
at  their  points ;  they  are  entire,  and  fit  pretty  clofe 
to  the  branches  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide 
of  the  ftalk  fingly,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour.  This  fort  flowers  moftpart  of  fummer. 

The  eighth  fort  I  raifed  from  feeds  which  came 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  hairy  ftalk  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  fide  branches,  which  grow  more  ereCt  than  thole 
of  the  former,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  veined,  hairy 
leaves,  which  are  fometimes  fingle,  and  at  other 
times  come  out  by  threes,  the  middle  one  being  the 
largeft  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  toward  the  end 
of  the  branches  ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  colour,  with  large,  fwollen,  hairy  empalements. 
This  fort  continues  flowering  moft  part  of  fummer. 
All  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  yet  known,  are  natives 
of  the  country  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from 
whence  moft  of  them  were  brought  to  the  gardens  in 
Holland,  where  they  have  been  propagated  and  fpread 
through  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

The  plants  are  all  propagated  by  planting  cuttings  of 
them  during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  in  a  bed  of 
frefh  earth,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until 
they  are  well  rooted,  which  will  be  in  about  fix 
weeks  after  planting ;  then  you  fhould  take  them  up, 
preferving  a  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  plant 
them  into  pots  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  placing 
them  in  a  fhady  fituation  until  they  have  taken  freflh 
root  after  which  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open 
air,  with  Myrtles,  Geraniums,  &c.  until  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  October,  when  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  green-houfe,  obferving  to  place  them  in  the 
cooleft  part  of  the  houfe,  where  they  may  have  as 
much  free  air  as  pcfiible  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much 
drawn  in  the  houfe,  they  will  appear  very  faint  and 
fickly,  and  feldom  produce  many  flowers ;  whereas, 
when  they  are  only  preferved  from  the  froft,  and  have 
a  great  fhare  of  free  air,  they  will  appear  ftrong  and 
healthy,  and  produce  large  quantities  of  flowers  in 
April  and  May,  during  which  feafon  they  make  a  very 
handfome  appearance  in  the  green-houfe  :  they  muft 
alfo  be  frequently  watered,  and  will  require  to  be  new 
potted  at  leaft  twice  every  year,  i.  e.  in  May  and  Sep¬ 
tember  otherwife  their  roots  will  be  fo  matted,  as  to 
prevent  their  growth. 

Thefe  plants  rarely  produce  good  feeds  w-ith  us,  ex¬ 
cept  the  fourth  and  eighth  forts,  which  ripen  their 
feeds  every  year  in  England  the  other  rarely  pro¬ 
ducing  any,  I  fuppofe  this  may  be  accounted  for  by 
5  heir-  having  been  long  propagated  from  cuttings  for 
thole  plants  which  I  have  railed  from  feeds,  have  been 
fruitful  two  or  three  years  after,  but  I  have  always 
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found  thofe  plants  which  have  been  propagated 
cuttings  taken  from  thefe,  have  loon  become  bam 
the  fame  thing  I  have  cbferved  in  many  other  p]a! ' 
therefore  thole  who  are  defirous  to  continue  ">■  ’ 
plants  fruitful,  fnouid  conftantly  raife  them  ft, 
feeds.  Thefe,  as  alfo  thofe  which  are  obtained  ft  ' 
abroad,  muft  be  {own  upon  a  moderate  hot-be 
and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  tra 
planted  into  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  anot 
very  moderate  hot-bed,  in  order  to  promote  tl 
rooting  -,  after  which  they  muft  be  hardened  by  t 
grees,  to  endure  the  open  air  in  fummer,  and  n 
then  be  treated  as  the  old  plants. 
HERMODACTYLUS,  the  Hermodadyl,  co 
monly  called  Snake’s-head  Iris. 

This  genus  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  joined  to  Iris,  tl 
characters  of  the  flower  agreeing  pretty  well  withftl 
of  that  genus  -,  from  which  Tournefort  has  feparaJ 
it  from  the  difference  of  the  root,  which  is  not  1 
cording  to  his  own  fyftem,  where  he  makes  the  lha| 
of  the  petals  with  their  number  and  pofition,  tj 
principal  charafteriftics  in  diftinguifhing  the  clall 
and  genera  ;  but  as  this  plant  requires  a  particul 
treatment,  fo  I  have  continued  it  under  Tournefori 
title. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Lily -Jh aped  flower,  corflfting  of  one  leaf  J 
Jhaped  exactly  like  an  Iris ,  but  has  a  tuberous  root ,  i 
vided  into  two  or  three  dugs ,  like  oblong  bulbs. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Hermodactylus  ( Tuberofa )  {olio  quadrangulo.  C.  B.  \ 
Snake' s-head  Iris ,  vulgo.  This  is  alfo  called  Iris  tl 
berofa  Belgarum,  i.  e.  Tuberous  Iris  of  the  Dutch. 
This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  its  tubers,  whiil 
fhould  be  taken  off  loon  after  the  green  leaves  decal 
which  is  the  proper  feafon  for  tranlplanting  the  roo  j 
but  they  fhould  not  be  kept  long  out  of  the  grounj 
left  they  fhrink,  which  will  caufe  them  to  rot  whJ 
they  are  planted.  They  fhould  have  a  loamy  fo 
not  too  ftrong  nor  deep,  and  muft  be  planted  to  i 
eaft  alpeCt,  where  they  will  flower  very  well.  Tl 
roots  lhould  not  be  removed  eftener  than  once 
three  years,  if  you  defign  to  increafe  them;  b 
then  they  fhould  be  planted  at  a  farther  diftance  fro 
each  other,  than  if  they  were  to  remain  but  one  yea 
and  the  beds  fnouid  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and 
Michaelmas  there  lhould  be  fome  fine  earth  laid  ovi 
the  beds,  which  will  greatly  ftrengtben  their  root. 
The  diftance  which  thefe  plants  fhould  be  allowed 
fixinches  fquare,  and  they  fhould  be  placed  three  incht 
deep  in  the  ground.  Thefeproduce  their  flowers  in  May 
and  their  feeds  are  ripe  in  Auguft  ;  but  as  they  mulj 
tiply  pretty  faft  by  their  roots,  few  people  are  at  th 
trouble  of  raffing  them  from  feeds ;  but  thofe  whj 
have  an  inclination  fo  to  do,  muft  treat  them  in  th] 
manner  direCled  for  the  bulbous  Irifes. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  very  apt  to  run  deep  inn 
the  ground,  and  then  they  feldom  produce  flowers 
and  many  times  they  (hoot  fo  deep  as  to  be  loft 
eipecially  where  the  foil  is  very  light ;  therefore  v 
prevent  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  a  thicknefs  o| 
rubbifh  under  the  border  where  thefe  are  planted,  t( 
hinder  them  from  getting  down.  This  fhould  ai, 
ways  be  praclifed  in  light  ground,  but  in  ftrong  lancj 
there  will  be  no  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  this  precaui 
tion,  becaufe  they  do  not  flioot  downward  fo  freelj 
in  that. 

This  plant  has  by  fome  botanic  writers  been  fuppofeijj 
the  true  HermodaClyl,  but  what  has  been  long  ukcj 
in  Europe  for  that  is  the  root  of  a  Colchicum.  . 

HERNANDIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  8.  tab.  40.  Lin! 
Gen.  Plant.  931.  Jack-in-a-Box,  vulgo.  ■! 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant ;  ff’ij 
male  flowers  have  a  partial  involucrum ,  compcfed  of  fov.  | 
oval  fmall  leaves ,  which  inclcfe  three  flowers ;  each  c\ 
thefe  has  a  proper  bell-Jhaped  empalement  of  one  leaf  I 
the  petal  is  funnel-floaped ,  cut  into  fix  fegments  at  tl  I 
brim  ;  it  hath  three  Jhort  jlamina  inferted  in.  the  empalA 
ment,  terminated  by  ereft  fummits.  'The  female  flow  e  A 
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are  jh aped  like  the  male ,  hit  zvant  ftamina ;  they  have  a 
rcundifh  germen ,  fuppcrting  three  fender  Jlyles ,  crowned 
by  acute  ftigmas.  The  empalement  afterward  becomes  a 
large,  fwcllen,  oblcng  fruit ,  perforated  at  each  end ,  z7z~ 
dofwg  one  hard  globular  nut. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  o:r 
Linnasus’s  twenty- fi  ft  clafs,  intitled  Monoecia  Tri- 
andria,  which  includes  thofe  plants  which  have  male 
and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  plant,  whofe  male 
flowers  have  three  ftamina. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  Eng¬ 
land,  viz. 

Hernandia  ( Sonora )  foliis  peltatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  485. 
tab.  13.  Hernandia  amplo  hederte  folio  umbilicato. 
Plum.  Hernandia  with  a  large  umbilicated  Ivy  leaf  com¬ 
monly  called  in  the  IVeft-Indies ,  Jack-in-a-box. 

This  plant  is  very  common  in  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
St.  Chriftopher’s,  and  many  other  iflands  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jack-in-a- 
box.  The  fruit  of  this  plant  when  ripe,  is  perforated, 
and  the  nut  in  the  inflde  becomes  hard  •,  fo-that  when 
the  wind  blows  through  the  fruit,  it  makes  a  whiffling 
noife,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  diftance  •,  fom  whence, 

I  fuppofe,  the  inhabitants  gave  this  name  to  the 
plant.  It  grows  in  the  gullies,  where  there  are  rills  of 
water. 

In  Europe  this  plant  is  preferved  in  curious  gardens, 
with  other  tender  exotic  plants.  It  is  propagated  by 
fowing  the  feeds  in  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  •,  and  when 
the  plants  have  arifen  two  inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
transplanted  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  filled  with  frefh 
rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  and  ihade  them  until  they  have  taken 
root  •,  after  which  time  they  muft  have  air  admitted 
to  them,  (by  raifing  the  glaffes)  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  air,  or  the  heat  of  the  bed  in  which 
they  are  placed ;  and  fhould  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  As  the  plants 
advance,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  larger  pots, 
which  fhould  be  filled  with  rich  earth  ;  but  in  doing 
this,  you  fhould  be  very  careful  not  to  break  the 
foots,  as  alfo  to  preferve  a  good  ball  of  earth  to 
them  ;  and  if  their  leaves  fhould  hang  after  being 
removed,  the  plants  muft  be  fcreened  from  the  fun 
until  they  have  taken  new  root.  The  belt  time  to 
fhift  thefe  plants  is  in  July,  that  they  may  be  well 
rooted  before  the  colid  approaches ;  the  plants  muft 
be  conftantly  kept  in  the  bark-ftove :  in  winter  they 
fhould  have  a  moderate  fhare  of  heat,  and  in  the 
fummer  they  muft  have  plenty  of  air  in  hot  weather. 
With  this  management,  the  plants  will  grow  to  the 
height  of  fixteen  feet  or  more,  and  the  leaves  being 
yery  large,  will  make  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the 
dove.  It  hath  not  as  yet  flowered  in  England,  though 
we  may  expert  fome  of  the  large  plants  to  flower  in  a 
fhort  time. 

ERNIARIA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  507.  tab.  228. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  272.  [of  Hernia ,  Lat.  a  rupture.] 
Rupturewort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  no  petals ,  but  a  coloured  empalement 
fl  one  leaf  cut  into  jive  parts  which  fpread  open.  It 
hath  five  fmall  awl-fhaped  ftamina ,  fituated  in  the  divi- 
ions  of  the  empalement ,  terminated  by  Jingle  fummits , 
ind  five  others  which  are  barren ,  placed  alternately  be- 
ween  them.  In  the  center  is  an  oval  germen  zvith  two 
ligmas ,  which  have  acute  points  \  the  germen  afterward 
urns  to  a  fmall  cap fule  inclofed  in  the  empalement ,  having 
ne  oval-pointed  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedlion 
•f  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Digynia, 
thich  includes  the  plants  whofe  flowers  have  five  fta- 
iina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

EdERNiARiA  ( Glabra )  glabra  herbacea.  J.  B.  3.  378. 
mooth  Rupturezvort. 

Herniaria  {Hirfuta)  hirfuta  herbacea.  J.  B.  3.  379. 
\ough  or  hairy  Rupturewort . 

iERNiARiA  {Alfines folia)  alfines  folio.  Tourn.  Inft. 

07,  Rupturewort  with  a  Chickweed  leaf. 
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4.  Herniaria  ( Fruticofa )  caulibus  fruticofis,  floribus 
quadiifidis.  Amoen.  Acad.  4.  p.  369.  Rupturewort 
with  ligneous  ftalks  and  quadrifld  flowers.  Herniaria 
fruticofa,  viticulis  lignofis.  C.  B.  P.  382. 

The  two  firft  forts  grow  naturally  in  England,  but 
not  very  common  ■,  they  are  low  trailing  plants,  their 
branches  lying  on  the  ground,  and  extend  feven  or 
eight  inches  each  way  ;  they  have  leaves  like  the 
fmaller  Chickweed,  the  firft  is  frnooth,  and  thofe  of 
the  fecond  are  hairy ;  the  flowers  come  out  in 
clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  at  the  joints ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellowifh  green,  fo  make  no 
appearance. 

1  he  fourth  fort  hath  fhrubby  ftalks  which  trail  up¬ 
on  the  ground,  garnifhed  with  fmall  hairy  leaves 
like  the  fecond  fort ;  the  flowers  are  alfo  very  like 
that. 

1  he  third  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  France  and  Italy.  This  doth  not  fpread 
fo  much  as  either  of  the  other  forts,  but  the  flowers 
and  leaves  are  fomewhat  like  the  firft,  but  larger. 
Thefe  plants  are  feldom  cultivated,  but  in  botanic 
gardens  for  the  lake  of  variety.  The  three  firft  are 
annual  plants,  feldom  continuing  longer  than  one 
year-,  and  muft  be  permitted  to  fhed  their  feeds, 
whereby  they  are  better  preferved  than  if  fown  with 
art.  The  fourth  fort  is  an  abiding  plant,  which  may 
be  propagated  by  cuttings  ;  but  as  they  are  plants 
of  nojaeauty,  they  are  rarely  preferved  in  gardens. 
The  firft  fort  is  what  fhould  be  ufed  in  the  fhops,  but 
is  rarely  feen  in  London,  the  herb-women  commonly 
bringing  the  Parfley  Breakftone  to  die  markets,  which 
is  fold  inftead  of  this  plant. 

HESPERIS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  222.  tab.  108. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  731.  [fame  derive  the  name  of  this 
plant  from  Plefperia,  Italy,  from  whence  the  people 
were  anciently  called  Hefperides  ;  but  it  is  pretty 
plain,  that  the  name  was  taken  from  "Ea-Trip^,  be- 
caufe  the  flower  commonly  frnells  moft  in  an  even¬ 
ing  ;  either  of  thefe  may  be  admitted.  It  is  called 
Viola  Matronalis,  becaufe  it  refembles  the  Violet,  and 
was  at  firft  cultivated  by  women.]  Dame’s  Violet, 
Rocket,  or  Queen’s  Gilliflower ;  in  French,  Juliane, 
or  Juliene. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  compofed  of  four  oblong  petals  in  form  of 
a  crofs ,  whofe  bafe  or  tails  are  narrow ,  and  are  fituated 
in  a  four-leaved  empalement ,  which  falls  away.  It  hath 
fix  awl-fhaped  ftamina ,  four  of  them  as  long  as  the 
tube  of  the  flower ,  and  two  much  floor  ter,  terminated  by 
narrow  ere  hi  fummits,  reflexed  at  their  points.  It  hath  a 
honey-gland  fituated  between  the  two  fhort  ftamina,  and 
a  four-cornered  germen  the  length  of  the  ftamina ,  but  no 
ftyle,  the  oblong  erett  ftigma  fitting  on  the  germen ;  the 
ftigma  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  join  at  their 
points.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  plain,  long , 
compreffed pod  with  two  cells ,  divided  by  an  intermediate 
partition ,  inclofing  many  oval  compreffed  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedlion 
of  Linnasus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  mtitled  Tetradynamia  Si- 
liquofa,  the  flowers  having  four  long  and  two  fhort 
ftamina,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

[.  Hesperis  ( Matronalis )  caule  fimplici  eredto,  foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis  denticulatis,  petalis  mucrone  emar- 
ginatis.  Lin.  Sp.  927.  Dame's  Violet  with  a  fingle  eredl 
ftalk,  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  indented  leaves,  and  the  petals 
of  the  flowers  indented  at  the  top.  Hefperis  hortenfis, 
flore  purpureo.  C.  B.  P.  202.  Garden  Rocket  with  a 
purple  flower. 

2.  Hesperis  {Alba)  caule  fimplici  eredlo,  foliis  lanceo- 
latis  ferratis,  petalis  integris.  Dame’s  Violet  with  a  fingle 
upright  ftalk,  fpear-fhaped  fazved  leaves,  and  the  petals  of 
the  flower  entire.  Hefperis  hortenfis  flore  candido 
C.  B.  P.  202.  Garden  Rocket  zvith  a' white  flower. 

3.  Hesperis  ( Inodcra )  caule  fimplici  eredlo,  foliis  fub- 
haftatis  dentatis  petalis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  727.  Dame’s 
■Violet  with  a  fingle  upright  ftalk,  h alb ert-fto aped,  in¬ 
dented,  cbtufe  leaves  and  petals.  Hefperis  fylveftris  in- 
odora.  C.  B.  P.  202.  Unfavoury  wild  Rocket. 
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4  Hesperis  {Driftis)  caule  hilpido  ramofo  patente.  Hort. 
Upial.  187.  Dame's  Violet  with  a  prickly ,  branching , 
[treading ftalk.  Hefperis  montana,  pallidia,  odoratiffi- 
ma.  C.  B.  P.  202.  Sweetejl  pale  Mountain  Rocket. 

r  Hesperis  {Sib erica)  caule  fimplici,  folis  lanceolans 
dentato-ferratis,  petalis  obtufiffimis  integris.  Lin.  Sp. 
927.  Dame’s  Violet  with  a  fingle  ftalk ,  fpear-fhaped 
[awed  leaves ,  and  blunt  entire  petals  to  the  flower. 

6/ Hesperis  ( Exigua )  caule  ramofiffimo  diffuio,  bolus 
lineari-lanceolatis  dentatis,  filiquis  apice  truncatis. 
Dome's  Violet  with  a  very  branching  diffufed  ftalk,  nar¬ 
row,  fpear-fhaped,  indented  leaves,  and  the  points  of  the 
pods  Jhaped  like  a  truncheon.  Hefperis  exigua  lutea, 
folio  dentato  angufto.  Boerh.  Ind.  146.  Rocket  with 
a  very  [mall  yellow  flower,  and  a  narrow  indented  leaf. 

7.  Hesperis  {Dentdta)  foliis  dentato-pinnatifidis,  caule 
Isevi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  664.  Dame’s  Violet  with  wing-pointed 
indented  leaves,  and  a  fmcoth  ftalk.  Hefperis  flore  albo 
minimo,  filiqua  longa,  folio  profunde  dentato.  Boerh. 
Ind.  alt.  2.  20.  Rocket  with  a  fmall  white  flower,  a 
long  pod,  and  leaves  deeply  indented. 

8.  Hesperis  (. Africana )  caule  ramofiffimo  diffuio,  ro 
liis  petiolatis  lanceolatis  acute  dentatis  fcabris  filiquis 
feffilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  928.  Dame’s  Violet  with  very 
branching  diffufed ftalks,  fpear-fhaped,  rough,  fawed  leaves, 
and  pods  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Helpens  Afi  icana, 
hieracii  folio  hirfuto,  flore  minimo  purpurafeente. 
Nilfol.  A6l\  African  Rocket  with  a  hairy  Hawkweed 
leaf,  and  a  very  fmall  purplifh  flower . 

9.  Hesperis  {Verna)  caule  eredo  ramofo,  foliis  corda-* 
tis  amplexicaulibus  ferratis  villofls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
664.  Dame’s  Violet  with  an  erect  branching  ftalk,  and 
hairy ,  fawed,  heart-fhaped  leaves  embracing  the  ftalk. 
Turritis  annua  verna,  purpurafeente  flore.  Tourn. 
Inft.  224.  Annual  vernal  Dower  Muftard,  with  a  pur¬ 
plifh  flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ♦,  this  was  for¬ 
merly  in  greater  plenty  in  the  Engliih  gardens  than  at 
prefent,  having  been  longnegleded  becaufe  the  flowers 
were  fingle,  and  made  but  little  appearance  •,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  flowers  have  a  very  grateful  feent,  fo  the 
plant  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  good  garden.  This 
rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves  which  fit  clofe  to 
the  ftalk,  and  are  nightly  indented  on  their  edges, 
ending  in  acute  points  :  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
a  loofe  thyrfe  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  four  petals,  which  are  roundifh  and  in¬ 
dented  at  their  points,  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and 
fmell  very  fweet,  efpecially  in  the  evening  or  in  cloudy 
weather.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  fo 
that  young  plants  fhould  be  raifed  every  year,  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  thofe  which  decay  :  if  the  feeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without 
trouble  in  the  fpring  •,  and  if  the  feeds  are  lown,  the 
beft  feafon  for  it  is  in  the  autumn  ;  becaufe  thofe  which 
are  fown  in  the  fpring  often  fail  if  the  feafon  proves 
dry,  or  will  remain  a  long  time  in  the  ground  before 
they  vegetate.  This  plant  fhould  have  a  loamy  un¬ 
dunged  foil,  in  which  it  will  thrive  better  than  in 
rich  land. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers,  in  fome 
of  the  gardens  in  France  •,  but  that  which  we  have  in 
England,  is  a  variety  of  the  third  fort  with  unfavoury 
flowers. 

The  fecond  fort  has  been  generally  fuppofed  only  a 
variety  of  the  firft,  differing  in  the  colour  of  the  flower, 
but  is  certainly  a  diftinCt  fpecies ;  the  leaves  of  this 
are  not  fo  long,  but  much  broader  than  thofe  of  the 
firft,  and  their  borders  are  entire ;  the  flowers  are  not 
quite  fo  large,  nor  do  they  form  fo  good  fpikes  j 
they  are  white,  and  have  not  fo  fine  a  feent  as  the  firft. 
This  is  alfo  a  biennial  plant,  requiring  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  firft. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Auf- 
tria.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  near  two  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in 
acute  points,  and  fharply  indented  on  their  edges  •, 
they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks  ; 
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the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  on  the  top  of  the) 
ftalks  •,  in  fome  they  are  white,  in  others  purple,  and 
fometimes  both  colours  ftriped  in  the  fame  flower  J 
thefe  have  no  odour,  fo  are  not  deferving  of  a  place 
in  gardens,  but  may  be  propagated  in  the  lame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  two  former.  j 

From  this  fort,  the  double  white  and  purple  Rock¬ 
ets  have  been  accidentally  obtained,  which  are  much 
efteemed  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  ;  and  if  they 
had  the  agreeable  odour  of  the  Garden  Rocket,  they 
would  be  fome  of  the  beft  furniture  for  the  borders 
of  the  flower-garden,  but  they  are  without  lcent ;  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  they  are  by  fome 
greatly  efteemed,  therefore  I  fhall  here  infert  the  belt 
method  of  propagating  them  yet  known. 

Thefe  plants  are  naturally  biennial,  fo  the  plants  with 
fingle  flowers  rarely  furvive  the  lecond  year ;  nor  will] 
thofe  with  double  flowers  continue  much  longer ;  fo] 
that  unlefs  young  plants  are  annually  raifed  to  fupply' 
the  place  of  the  old  ones,  there  will  foon  be  a  want  i 
of  them,  which  is  what  few  perfons  are  careful  enough  ! 
to  obferve ;  but  thinking  the  roots  to  be  perennial,] 
truft  to  their  putting  out  offsets,  or  the  plants  re-j 
maining  after  they  have  flowered  •,  and  finding  them! 
decay,  are  apt  to  think  their  foil  very  improper  for] 
them,  and  are  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  their  decaying  J 
whereas,  when  the  plants  have  flowered,  they  have 
finifhed  their  period,  and  feldom  continue  to  flower  a 
fecond  time  from  the  fame  root  •,  though  in  poor 
land,  they  will  often  put  out  a  few  weak  offsets, 
which  may  flower  again,  but  feldom  fo  ftrong  as  the 
principal  roots ;  therefore  thofe  who  are  defirous  to 
propagate  thefe  plants,  fhould  do  it  in  the  following 
manner : 

There  fhould  be  fome  ftrong  roots  of  each  fort  kept 
apart  for  this  purpofe,  which  are  not  intended  to 
flower  ;  when  thefe  have  fhot  up  their  flower-ftalks 
about  fix  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  cut  clofe  to 
the  bottom  •,  each  of  thefe  may  be  divided  in  the 
middle  to  make  two  cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted' 
in  a  foft,  gentle,  loamy  foil,  to  an  eaft  expofure,  where 
they  may  have  only  the  morning  fun  •,  and  thefe  may 
be  planted  pretty  near  together,  fo  aS  to  be  covered 
with  hand  or  bell-glaffes,  which  fhould  be  put  over 
them  after  the  cuttings  have  been  well  watered,  and 
clofely  fhut  down,  drawing  the  earth  round  the  rim 
of  the  glaffes  to  exclude  the  air  •,  then  the  glaffes 
fhould  be  fhaded  with  mats  every  day  when  the  funi 
is  hot  •,  and  if  the  cuttings  are  gently  refrefhed  with 
water  once  in  feven  or  eight  days,  it  will  be  fuffi-j 
cient,  for  too  much  moifture  will  caufe  them  to  rot 
when  thefe  are  watered,  the  glafles  fhould  be  clofelyr 
fhut  down  again  as  before  •,  with  this  management  the 
cuttings  will  put  out  roots  in  five  or  fix  weeks,  and] 
will  begin  to  fhoot  above  •,  then  the  glaffes  fhould  be) 
gently  raifed  on  one  fide  to  admit  the  air  to  them, 
and  fo  gradually  harden  them  to  the  open  air,  to 
prevent  their  drawing  up  weak.  When  thefe  have, 
made  good  roots,  they  fhould  be  carefully  removed,} 
and  planted  in  an  eaft  border  at  about  eight  or  nine} 
inches  afunder,  obferving  to  fhade  and  water  them  till 
they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  will  re-J 
quire  no  other  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from] 
weeds  till  the  autumn,  when  they  may  be  tranfplantedl 
into  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  where  they! 
are  defigned  to  flower. 

The  roots  which  are  thus  cut  down,  will  fend  up 
more  ftalks  than  before  •,  and  when  thefe  are  of  a  pro-1 
per  height,  they  may  be  cut  off  and  treated  in  the 
fame  way  •,  fo  that  if  the  roots  are  found,  there  maybe; 
two  or  three  crops  of  thefe  cuttings  taken  from  them, 
and  by  fo  doing,  the  old  roots  may  be  continued  much! 
longer  than  if  they  are  permitted  to  flower ;  and  by! 
this°management,  there  may  be  always  a  fupply  0l| 
good  plants  for  the  flower-garden. 

Thefe  plants  are  very  fubjeCt  to  canker  and  rot  wheif 
they  are  planted  in  a  light  rich  foil,  but  in  poor  ftronpl 
ground,  I  have  feen  them  thrive  and  flower  in  theut-j 
moft  perfection,  where  the  Items  of  flowers  have  beerl 
as  large,  and  the  flowers  as  fair  as  the  fineft  doublet 
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St ock-<*illiflowers.  Their  feaion  of  flowering  is  in 
tV  beginning  of  June,  and  I  have  frequently  raifed 
vounc  plants  from  the  ftalks  after  the  flowers  have 
decayed,  by  cutting  them  in  lengths,  and  planting 
them  in’ the  manner  before  directed  ;  but  thefe  fel- 
dom  make  fo  good  plants  as  the  young  cuttings,  nor 
are  they  fo  certain  to  grow,  therefore  the  other  are 
to  be  preferred. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary.  This 
is  much  cultivated  in  the  gardens  abroad,  for  the  great 
fragrancy  of  its  flowers,  which  in  the  evening  is  fo 
ftroncr,  as  to  perfume  the  air  at  a  great  diftance,  efpe- 
cially° where  there  are  any  number  of  the  plants.  The 
ladies  in  Germany  are  very  fond  of  this  plant,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  feafon  of  their  flowering,  have  the  pots  placed 
in  their  apartments  every  evening,  that  they  may  en¬ 
joy  the  fragrancy  of  their  flowers ;  for  they  have  but 
ittle  beauty,  being  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Garden 
Rocket,  and  of  a  pale  colour,  but  the  lcent  of  their 
flowers  is  much  preferable  to  them  ;  though  in'  the 
day-time,  if  the  weather  is  clear,  they  have  very  little 
odour  •,  but  when  the  fun  leaves  them,  their  fragrancy 
is  expanded  to  a  great  diftance.  To  this  fpecies  it  is 
fuppofed,  that  the  title  of  Dame’s  Violet  was  firft  ap¬ 
plied. 

This  fort  is  very  rarely  feen  in  the  Englifh  gardens  :  I 
fuppofe  it  has  been  negledted,  becaufe  the  flowers 
make  no  appearance.  It  is  a  biennial  plant  like  the 
Garden  Rocket,  which  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the 
fame  manner ;  but  the  plants  are  not  quite  fo  hardy, 
md  are  very  fubjedl  to  rot  in  winter,  efpecially  on  a 
noift  foil,  or  in  rich  land,  where  they  are  apt  to  grow 
re ry  rank,  fo  are  foon  injured  by  wet  and  cold  in  the 
vinter  *,  therefore  the  plants  of  this  fort  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  dry  poor  foil,  and  a  warm  fituation  ;  and 
f  fome  of  them  are  planted  in  pots  to  be  placed  under 
t  common  frame  in  winter,  where  they  may  be  fhel- 
ered  from  hard  rains  and  froft,  but  enjoy  the  free 
dr  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  mild,  it  will  be 
i  fure  way  to  preferve  them. 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  much  larger  than  thofe 
if  the  Garden  Rocket,  and  of  a  paler  green ;  the 
talks  are  clolely  fet  with  briftly  hairs ;  the  flowers 
rrow  in  loole  panicles  at  the  top  of  theftalk,  and  ap- 
>ear  about  the  fame  time  with  the  Garden  Rocket. 

The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Germany 
without  any  title,  nor  any  account  of  the  country  from 
whence  it  came  •,  but  as  it  was  fent  with  the  feeds  of 
Dme  Siberian  plants,  I  fuppofe  this  came  from  the 
ime  country.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  rifes 
/ith  a  ftrong  branching  ftalk  between  two  and  three 
eet  high,  which  is  very  hairy,  garnifhed  with  oblong 
eart-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  fitting 
lofe  to  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  four  inches  long,  and  one 
nd  a  half  broad  at  their  bafe,  gradually  diminifhing 
o  the  point,  and  are  (lightly  fawed  on  their  edges  ; 
he  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  two  or  three 
(ranches, .  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  leaves  of 
he  fame  (hape  with  thofe  below,  and  are  terminated 
/ith  loofe  panicles  of  Angle,  large,  purple  flowers  of 
;reat  fragrancy.  This  fort  flowered  the  end  of  June 
757,  but  the  great  rains  which  fell  in  Auguft,  rotted 
he  plants  before  the  feeds  were  ripe. 

"he  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the.  warm  parts  of 
turope  ;  this  is  annual ;  the  ftalks  rife  about  eight 
r  nine  inches  high,  branching  out  greatly  on  every 
de  in  a  confufed  order  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with 
nail,  narrow,  indented  leaves,  and  are  terminated 
iy  clufters  of  fmall  yellow  flowers,  which  make  no 
ppearance. 

Ihe  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  This  is 
n  annual  plant,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  fix 
iches  high  *  the  ftalk  branches  toward  the  top  into 
tree  or  four  fmaller,  which  are  terminated  by  fmall 
'kite  flowers ;  the  leaves  are  two  inches  long  and 
ne  broad,  cut  almoft  to  the  midrib  on  each  fide,  fo 
3  to  refemble  a  winged  leaf. 

"he  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa.  This  is 
a  annual  plant  with  a  very  branching  ftalk,  which 
fts  about  nine  inches  high,  garnifhed  with  rough 


fpear-ihaped  leaves  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  loofe  panicles  of  fmall  purple  flowers,  which 
appear  in  June  and  July  •,  thefe  are  iucceeded  by  long 
pods  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and  are  filled  with 
fmall  feeds  which  ripen  in  September. 

Thefe  three  forts  are  rarely  cultivated,  except  in  bo¬ 
tanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  If  the  feeds 
of  thele  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come 
up  without  care,  and  only  require  to  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds  ;  or  they  may  be  lown  either  in  the  fpring 
or  the  autumn  where  they  are  to  ftand,  for  they  do 
not  bear  tranfplanting  well. 

The  ninth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  fouth  of  France.  This  fends  out  feveral 
heart-fhaped  leaves  from  the  root,  which  fpread  on 
the  ground  j  they  are  fawed  and  hairy :  the  ftalk  rifes 
nine  inches  high,  branching  toward  the  top,  garnifhed 
with  leaves  of  the  fame  fhape,  which  embrace  the 
ftalks  with  their  bafe  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches  j  they  are  of 
a  lively  purple  colour,  and  thofe  plants  which  rife  in 
the  autumn,  flower  early  in  the  fpring.  If  thefe 
feeds  are  fown  in  the  autumn,  they  fucceed  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  the  fpring. 

H  E  U  C  IT  E  R  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  283.  Sanicle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fiower  is  composed  of  five  narrow  petals ,  which  are 
inferied  in  the  border  of  the  one-leaved  empalement.  It 
hath  five  ere  hi  awl-fhaped  ftamina ,  which  are  much  longer 
than  the  empalement ,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits.  It 
hath  a  roundifh  bifid  germen ,  with  two  ere  It  fiyles  the 
length  of  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  obtufe  jtigmas.  The 
germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval-pointed  capfule  with 
two  horns ,  which  are  reflexed ,  having  two  cells  filled  with 
very  fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Heuchera  ( Americana .)  Hort.  Cliff.  82.  Mitella  Ameri¬ 
cana,  flore  fquallide  purpureo  villofo.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  Mitella  of  America,  with  hairy  flowers  of  a  dirty 
purple  colour. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  but  .is  hardy 
enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England.  It  hatfi 
a  perennial  root,  which  fends  out  many  heart-fhaped 
oval  leaves,  which  are  indented  into  four  or  five 
lobes,  and  are  crenated  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid 
green,  and  lmooth ;  from  between  thefe  come  out 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flower,  which  are  naked,  and 
rife  a  foot  high,  dividing  at  the  top  into  a  loofe  pani¬ 
cle,  fuftaining  many  fmall  hairy  flowers,  of  an  obfo- 
lete  purple  colour.  This  flowers  in  May,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn,  and 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  fituation ;  there  is  little 
beauty  in  this  plant,  but  it  is  preferved  in  fome  gar¬ 
dens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

HIBISCUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  756.  Ketmia.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  99.  tab.  26.  Syrian  Mallow. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  double  empalement ,  which  is  permanent  % 
the  outer  is  compofed  of  eight  or  ten  narrow  leaves ,  the 
inner  is  jhaped  like  a  cup ,  and  is  of  one  leaf ,  cut  at  the 
brim  into  five  acute  points.  It  hath  five  heart-fhaped 
petals ,  which  join  at  their  bafe  into  one.  It  hath  many 
ftamina ,  which  are  joined  to  the  Jlyle ,  in  form  of  a  column , 
within  the  tube  of  the  fiower ,  but  expand  toward  the  top , 
and  are  terminated  by  kidney-fioaped  fummits.  It  has  a 
round  germen,  with  flender  ftyles  longer  than  the  ftamina, 
crowned  by  roundifh  Jtigmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  capfule  with  five  cells ,  opening  in  five  parts,  inclofing 
kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fecftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fixteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  many  ftamina  joined  to  the 
ftyles  in  one  body,  forming  a  column. 

The  Species  are, 

jr.  Hibiscus  ( Syriacus )  foliis  cuneiformi-ovatis,  fuperne 
incifo-dentatis,  caule  arboreo.  Hort.  Cliff.  350.  Hibif- 
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CHS  with  wedge-JIsaped  oval  leaves ,  zvhcfe  upper  parts 
are  cut ,  indented ,  and  a  tree-like  Jlalk.  Ketmia  Syrorum 
quibufdam.  C.  B.  P.  316.  cJdke  Syrian  Ketmia ,  commonly 
called  Althea  f rut  ex. 

2.  Hibiscus  ( Sinenfis )  foliis  cordato-quinquangularis  ob- 
folete  ferratis,  caule  arboreo.  Hort.  Uplal.  205.  Hi¬ 
biscus  with  heart-Jhapcd  leaves,  having  five  angles  which 
arefightly [awed,  and  a  tree-like  ftalk.  Ketmia  finen- 
fis,  frudhi  iubrotundo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  100. 
China  Ketmia  with  a  roundijh  fruit,  commonly  called  China 
Rofe. 

3.  Hibiscus  (. Abelmofchus )  foliis  fubpeltato-cordatis  fep- 
temangularibus,  ferratis  hifpidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  349. 
Hi  hi fus  with  heart-fhaped  target  leaves,  having  [even 
angles  which  are  fawed,  and  fet  with  prickly  hairs. 
Ketmia  Americana  hirfuta,  flore  flavo,  &  femme  mof- 
chato.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  100.  Hairy  American  Ket¬ 
mia  with  a  yellow  flower  and  mujky  feed,  commonly  called 
Mufk. 

4.  Hibiscus  ( Manihot )  foliis  palmato-digitatis  feptem- 
partitis.  Hort.  Cliff.  350.  Hibifcus  with  fingered  leaves, 
which  are  divided  into  f even  parts.  Ketmia  America¬ 
na,  folio  Papayas,  flore  magno  flavefeente,  fundo 
purpureo,  frudtu  eredlopyramidali  hexagono,  femine 
rotundulo  lapore  fatuo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  272.  Ame¬ 
rican  Ketmia  with  a  Papaw  leaf,  and  a  large  yellow 
flower ,  having  a  purple  bottom;  a  pyramidal,  fix- corner  ed, 
ere  A  fruit,  and  round  feeds  of  a  flat  tafte. 

5.  Hibiscus  (T omentofus)  foliis  cordatis  angulatis  ferra¬ 
tis  tomentofis,  caule  arboreo.  Hibifcus  with  angular, 
heart-fhaped,  fawed,  woolly  leaves,  and  a  tree-like  ftalk. 
Malva  arboreo,  folio  oblongo  acuminato  veluto  den- 
tato  &  leviter  finuato,  flore  ex  rubro  flavefeente.  Sloan. 
Cat.  95.  Tree  Mallow  with  oblong ,  acute-pointed ,  in¬ 
dented  leaves,  Jlightly  fenuated,  and  a  reddifh  yellow 
flower. 

6.  Hibiscus  ( Tiliaceus )  foliis  cordatis  fubrotundis  in- 
divilis  acuminatis  crenatis,  caule  arboreo.  Prod.  Leyd. 
532.  Hibifcus  with  entire  heart-fhaped  leaves,  and  a  tree¬ 
like  ftalk.  Ketmia  Indica  tilias  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  R. 
H.  1  00.  Indian  Ketmia  zvith  a  Lime-tree  leaf. 

7.  Hibiscus  ( Javanica )  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  ferratis 
glabr is,  caule  arboreo.  Flor.  Zeyl.  260.  Hibifcus  zvith 
cval-pointed,  fawed,  fmooth  leaves,  and  a  tree-like  ftalk. 
Alcea  Javanica  arborefeens,  flore  pleno  rubicundo. 
Bryen.  Cent.  121.  tab.  56.  Tree  Vervain  Mallow  of 
Java,  zvith  a  double  red flower ,  called  in  India  Shoe-flower. 

8.  Hibiscus  ( Vitifolis )  foliis  ferratis  inferioribus  ovatis 
indivifis,  fuperioribus  quinquepartitis,  caule  aculeato. 
Prod.  Leyd.  358.  Hibifcus  with  fazved  leaves,  the  lower 
oval  and  undivided ,  the  upper  divided  into  five  parts , 
and  a  prickly  ftalk.  Ketmia  Indica  vitis  folio,  mag¬ 
no  flore.  Tourn.'  Inft.  R.  H.  100.  Indian  Ketmia 
with  a  Vine  leaf  and  large  flower. 

9.  Hibiscus  ( Sabdariffa )  foliis  ferratis,  inferioribus  cor¬ 
datis,  mediis  tripartitis,  iummis  quinquepartitis,  caule 
aculeato.  Hibifcus  with  fawed  leaves,  the  lower  ones 
being  heart-fhaped,  the  middle  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  ripper  into  five,  and  a  prickly  ftalk.  Ketmia  JEgyp- 
tiaca  vitis  folio,  parvo  flore.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  IT.  100. 
Egyptian  Ketmia  zvith  a  Vine  leaf  and  a  fmall  flower. 

10.  Hibiscus  ( Goffypifolius )  foliis  quinquelobatis  fer¬ 

ratis,  caule  glabro.  Hibifcus  zvith  fawed  leaves  divided 
into  five  lobes ,  and  a  fmooth  ftalk.  Ketmia  Indica, 
Goffyppii  folio,  acetolie  fapore.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
100.  Indian  Ketmia  with  a  Cotton  leaf ,  and  the  tafle  of 
Sorrel.  J  J  J 

11.  Hibiscus  ( Ficulneus )  foliis  quinquefido-palmatis, 
caule  aculeato.  Hort.  Cliff.  498.  Hibifcus  zvith  hand- 
Jhaped  five-pointed  leaves,  and  a  prickly  ftalk.  Ketmia 
Zeylanica,  fici  folio,  perianthio  oblongo  integro. 
Hort.  Kith.  190.  tab.  1 57.  Ketmia  of  Ceylon  with  a  Fig 
leaf,  and  an  oblong  entire  perianthium. 

12.  Hibiscus  ( Surattenfls )  foliis  quinquepartitis,  lobis 
ovato-lanceolatis  hirfutis  crenatis,  caule  fpinoflimo. 
Hibifcus  with  leaves  divided  into  five  lobes,  which  are 

-fhaped,  hairy,  and  crenated,  and  a  very  prickly 
I  A,  '  ^ctm'a  Indica  aculeata,  foliis  digitatis.  Tourn. 

, n ft  I0I“  Prickly  Indian  Ketmia  with  hand-Jhaped 


13.  Hibiscus  (Cordifolius)  foliis  cordatis  hirfutis  ere 
tis,  floribus  lateralibus,  caule  arboreo  ramofo.  H:  ' 
cus  with  heart  ft: aped,  hairy ,  crenated  leaves,  flow  j 
growing  from  thefldes  of  the  branches,  and  a  tree-  ! 
branching  ftalk.  Ketmia  Americana  frutefeens  to  - 
fubrotundis  crenatis  hirfutis,  flore  luteo.  Hoi 
Shrubby  American  Ketmia  with  roundiflj,  hairy,  crena  / 
leaves ,  and  a  yellow  flower. 

14.  Hibiscus  ( Bahamenfls )  foliis  oblongo-cordatis  c 
bris,  denticulatis,  fubtus  incanis,  floribus  amplifli^ 
Hibifcus  with  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  indented  lew 
hoary  on  their  under  fide,  and  very  large  flowers. 

15.  Hibiscus  (Ficifohus)  foliis  quinquepartito  pedai 
calycibus  inferioribus  latere  rumpentibus.  Lin.  < 
Plant.  696.  Hibifcus  with  leaves  like  a  hand,  div'u 
into  five  parts,  and  the  lower  empalement  torn  fidezve 
Ketmia  Brafilienfis,  folio  ficus,  frueftu  pyramidato  f 
cato.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  100.  Ketmia  of  the  Bra 
with  a  Fig  leaf ,  and  a  pyramidal  furrowed  fruit. 

1 6.  Hibiscus  ( Pentacarpcs )  foliis  inferioribus  corda 
angulatis.,  fuperioribus  fubhaftatis,  floribus  fubn 
tantibus,  piftillo  cernuo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  697.  Hibif 
with  lower  leaves  h ear tflj aped  and  angular,  the  upi 
ones  fomewhat  fpear-fhaped,  nodding  flowers,  and  a  , 
curved  piftil.  Ketmia  paluftris  minor,  folio  an  mi  ft 
flore  parvo  purpurafeente,  fructu  deprefib  pentaa 
na.  Zannich.  Venet.  155.  tab.  91.  Smaller  Mar  ft  £_ 
mia  with  a  narrow  leaf,  a  fmall  purplifh  flower ,  ana 
five-cornered  depreffed  fruit. 

17.  Hibiscus  ( Popidneus )  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  ferr 
tis,  caule  fimpliciflimo,  petiolis  floriferis.  Hort.  U 
fal.  205.  Hibifcus  with  oval-pointed  fazved  leaves , 
Jingle  ftalk,  and  foot-ftalks  having  flowers.  Ketmia  Afi 
cana  Populi  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  100.  African  Kef,;; 
with  a  Poplar  leaf. 

18.  Hibiscus  ( Paluftris )  caule  herbaceo  fimplicifTim' 
foliis  ovatis  fubtrilobis,  fubtus  tomentofis,  fioribi 
axillaribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  693.  Hibifcus  with  afity 
herbaceous  ftalk ,  oval  leaves  having  three  lobes,  zvoci 
on  their  under  fide.  Ketmia  paluftris  flore  purpuret 
Tourn.  Inft.  100.  Marfh  Ketmia  with  a  purple  flower 

19.  Hibiscus  ( Trionum )  foliis  tripartitis  incifis,  calyc 
bus  infiatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  206.  Hibifcus  with  triparU 
cut  leaves,  and  a  fwollen  empalement .  Ketmia  veficar 
vulgaris.  Tourn.  Inft.  Common  Bladder  Ketmia ,  call 
Venice  Mallow ,  or  Flower  of  an  hour. 

20.  Hibiscus  ( Africana )  foliis  tripartitis  dentatis,  lob 
anguftioribus  caule  hirfuto  calycibus  inflatis.  Hiln, 
cus  with  tripartite  indented  leaves  having  narrower  lobe, 
a  hairy  ftalk,  and  fwollen  empalements.  Ketmia  vefi 
caria  Africana.  Tourn.  Inft.  ioi.  African  Bladde 
Ketmia. 

21.  Hibiscus  ( Hifpidus )  foliis  inferioribus  trilobis,  fumi 
mis  quinque  partitas  obtufis  crenatis  calycibus  infla; 
tis,  caule  hifpido.  Hibifcus  with  under  leaves  havm 
three  lobes,  the  upper  being  cut  into  five  obtufe  figments 
which  are  crenated,  fwollen  empalements,  and  a  prickl 
ftalk. 

22.  Hibiscus  ( Malvavifcus )  foliis  cordatis-crenatis,  an 
gulis  lateralibus  extimis  parvis,  caule  arboreo.  Hort 
Cliff.  349.  Hibifcus  with  heart-fhaped  crenated  ledves 
who  ft  outward  lateral  angles  are  fmall,  and  a  tree-lit 
Jlalk.  Malvavifcus  arborefeens,  flore  miniato  claufo 
Hort.  Elth.  210.  tab.  170.  Tree-like ,  vifeous,  fiedsc 
Mallow ,  with  a  clofid  fcarlet  flower. 

The  firft  fort  is  commonly  called  Althiea  frutex  b\ 
the  nurfery  gardeners,  who  propagate  the  fliruhs  to. 
fale ;  of  this  there  are  four  or  five  varieties,  v/hici 
differ  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers  ;  the  moft  common 
hath  pale  purple  flowers  with  dark  bottoms;  anothei 
hath  bright  purple  flowers  with  black  bottoms,  a  thirc 
hath  white  flowers  with  purple  bottoms  ;  a  fourth  va¬ 
riegated  flowers  with  dark  bottoms ;  and  a  fifth  pak 
yellow  flowers  with  dark  bottoms;  but  the  laft  is  very 
rare  at  prefent  in  the  Englifh  gardens ;  there  are  alio 
two  with  variegated  leaves,  which  are  by  fotne  much 
efteemed. 

rl  his  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  from  whence  it  ha.c 
been  introduced  to  the  gardens,  and  is  one  of  the  great 
ornaments  ol  the  autumn  feafon :  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby: 

ftalk 
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Italic  to  the  height  of  fix  or  fever,  feet,  fending  out 
many  ligneous  branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray 
bark,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  whofe 
upper  parts  are  frequently  divided  into  three  lobes, 
which  are  fawed  ;  thefe  are  placed  alternately  on  the 
branches,  handing  on  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  at  every 
joint  of  the  fame  year’s  fhoot ;  they  are  large,  and 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Mallow,  having  .five  large 
roundifh  petals,  which  join  at  their  bale,  fpreading 
open  at  the  top  in  lhape  of  an  open  bell :  thefe 
appear  in  Auguft,  and  if  the  feafon  is  not  too  warm, 
there  will  be  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  the  early  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  cap- 
fules  with  five  cells,  filled  with  kidney-lhaped  feeds ; 
but  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  warm,  they  will  not  ripen 
in  this  country. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  in 
pots  filled  with  light  earth  the  latter  end  of  March  ; 
and  if  they  are  plunged  into  a  gentle  heat,  it  will 
greatly  forward  the  growth  of  the  feeds.  When  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  mult  be  inured  to  the 
open  air,  and  in  May  the  pots  may  be  plunged  into 
the  ground,  in  a  border  expofed  to  the  eaft,  where 
they  may  have  the  morning  fun :  the  reafon  of  my 
advifing  the  pots  to  be  plunged  into  the  ground, 
is  to  prevent  the  earth  from  drying  fo  fait  as  it 
would  do  when  the  pots  ftand  on  the  furface,  fo 
that  the  plants  will  not  require  fo  much  water  in 
liimmer  ;  thefe  plants  will  require  no  other  culture, 
but  t.o  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  very 
dry  weather  to  refrefh  them  with  water  during  the 
firft  fummer,  but  in  autumn  it  yvill  be  proper  to  re¬ 
move  the  pots  under  a  common  frame  to  fcreen 
them  from  the  froft ;  or  where  there  is  not  fuch  con- 
veniency,  they  may  be  plunged  clofe  to  a  hedge, 
pale,  or  wall,  to  a  good  afpedt;  and  in  fevere  froft,  they 
Ihould  be  covered  with  mats,  Straw,  or  other  light 
covering ;  for  although  thefe  plants,  when  they  have 
obtained  ftrength,  will  refift  the  cold  of  our  winters, 
yet  the  young  plants,  whofe  fhoots  are  tender,  are 
very  often  injured  by  the  firft  froft  of  autumn  :  fo  that 
if  they  are  not  fcreened  the  firft  year,  they  are  often 
tilled  to  the  ground.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  March 
yill  be  a  good  time  to  tranfplant  thefe  plants,  at  which 
ime  a  lpot  of  light  ground  muft  be  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  which  Ihould  be  divided  into  beds  four 
eet  broad,  with  paths  of  two  feet  broad  between  ; 
hen  the  plants  ihould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots  with 
he  earth  about  them,  and  feparated  with  care,  for 
heir  roots  are  very  tender,  and  apt  to  break  with 
ittle  force  ;  thefe  ihould  be  planted  at  about  nine 
nches  aiunder  in  the  beds ;  fo  that  if  four  rows  are 
danted  in  each  bed,  there  will  be  fix  inches  allowed 
>etween  the  outfide  rows  and  the  paths.  The  ground 
houlcl  be  gently  clofed  about  the  roots  to  prevent 
he  air  penetrating  to  them  ;  and  if  a  little  old  tan- 
ers  bark,  or  mulch,  is  laid  over  the  furface  of  the 
eds,  it  will  prevent  the  earth  from  drying,  and  be 
f  great  ufe  to  the  plants  ;  during  the  following  fum- 
ler  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  if  the 
allowing  winter  prove  fevere,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
over  the  plants  again  in  autumn,  efpecially  if  they 
loot  late  in_ the  feafon,  or  the  autumn  proves  cold 
nd  moift,  for  then  the  plants  will  be  in  great  dan- 
er  of  having  their  tops  killed:  in  thefe  beds  the 
lants  may  remain  two  years,  by  which  time  they  will 
e  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ; 

)r  tf  tlieY  are  kept  longer  in  the  nurfery,  they  will 
ot  remove  fo  well.  The  beft  time  for  tranfplantino- 
iele  plants  is  the  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
pnl,  for  they  feldom  begin  to  fhoot  till  the  end  of 
pnl,  or  the  beginning  of  May  •,  they  Ihould  have 
light  foil,  not  too  wet,  for  in  ftrong  land  their  Items 
"ow  mofly,  and  they  never  thrive  after, 
kele  plants  may  alio  be  propagated  by  cutting, 
nich,  if  planted  the  latter  end  of  March,  in  pots  ffll- 
i  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  gentle  heat, 
ill  take  root  •,  but  the  plants  fo  railed,  are  not  fo 
>,od  as  the  feedlings.  The  feveral  varieties  may  be 
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propagated  by  grafting  upon  each  other,  which  is  the 
leaves  °n  meth°d  °*  ProPagatJng  the  forts  with  ftriped 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  from 
whence  the  French  firft  carried  the  feeds  to  their  fet- 
t  ements  in  the  Weft-Indies-,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  i>rium  colonies  there  have  been  lupplied  with  the 
feeds  from  them,  fo  have  given  it  the  title  ol'Martinico 
Rofe  :  of  this  there  are  the  double  and  fin  Me  flower¬ 
ing,  which  from  the  feeds  of  the  double  the  fin  Me  is 
frequently  produced,  but  the  feeds  of  the  finMe°  fel¬ 
dom  vary  to  the  double.  The  flowers  of  thefe' plants 
alter  in  their  colour,  for  at  their  firft  opening  they  are 
white,  then  they  change  to  a  blulh  Rofe  colour,  and 
as  they  decay  they  turn  to  a  purple.  In  the  Weft-In¬ 
dies,  all  thefe  alterations  happen  the  fame  day,  as  I 
fuppofe  the  flowers  in  thofe  hot  countries  are  not  of 
longer  duration  :  but  in  England,  where  the  flowers 
laft  neai  a  week  in  beauty,  the  changes  are  not  fo 
fuddcn. 

This  plant  has  a  foft  fpongy  ftem,  which,  by  age, 
becomes  ligneous  and  pithy.  It  riles  to  the  heiMit  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  fending  out  branches  on 
every  fide  toward  the  top,  which  are  hairy,  gar- 
nifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  cut  into  five  acute 
angles  on  their  borders,  and  are  flightly  fawed  on  their 
edges,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale 
below,  Handing  alternately  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wmo-s  of 
the  ftalk,  like  thole  of  the  firft  fort  5  the  Angle5 one 
is  compofed  of  five  large  petals,  which  ipread  open, 
and  are  firft  white,  but  afterward  change  in  the  man¬ 
ner  before-mentioned  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort, 
thick,  blunt  caplules,  which  are  very  hairy,  having 
five  cells, _  which  contain  many  fmall  kidney-fhaped 
feeds,  having  a  fine  plume  of  fibrous  down  adhering; 
to  them.  & 

This  fort,  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
in  a  fepai  ate  fmai.1  pot  filled  with  kitchen-o-arden 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  °where 
they  muft  be  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
then  they  muft  be  treated  as  other  plants  from  warm 
countries,  but  not  too  tenderly,  for  thefe  require  a 
large  fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  otherwife  they 
will  draw  up  very  weak  :  thefe  plants  fhould  not  be 

TUtn  £xPofed  t0  the  °Pen  air  the  firft  feafon,  and 
the  hr  it  winter  will  require  the  warmth  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  ftove  j  but  as  they  get  more  ftrength,  they  may 
be  treated  with  lefs  care,  for  they  will  bear  the  open 
air  in  fummer,  in  a  warm  ihelfered  fituation,  and  will 
live  through  the  winter  in  a  very  good  ereen-houfe, 
provided  they  have  not  too  much  wet ;  but  the  plants 
thus  hardily  treated,  will  not  make  fo  great  progrefs 
nor  flower  fo  well  as  with  a  little  additional  warmth  ; 
and  if  they  are  too  tenderly  managed,  they  will  draw 
up  weak,  fo  will  be  lefs  likely  to  flower.  This  fort 
ufually  flowers  in  England  in  November,  fo  that  it 
keeps  to  the  ufual  time  of  flowering  in  its  native 
country. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
where  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Mufk  ; 
the  French  cultivate  great  quantities  of  thefe  plants  in 
their  American  Elands,  the  feeds  of  which  are  annu¬ 
ally  fent  to  France  in  great  quantities,  fo  that  they 
certainly  have  lome  way  of  rendering  it  ufeful,  as  it 
teems  to  be  a  confiderable  branch  of  trade.  This  rifes 
with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  about  three  or  four  feet  high, 
fending  out  two  or  three  fide  branches,  garnilhed  with 
large  leaves  cut  into  fix  or  feven  angles,  which  are 
acute,  and  fawed  on  their  edges ;  thefe  ftand  on  long 
foot-ftalks,  and  are  placed  alternately.  The  ftalks  and 
leaves  of  this  are  very  hairy.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks,  which  ftand  eredt ;  they  are  large,  of  a  fulphur 
colour,  with  dark  purple  bottoms,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  pyramidal  five-cornered  capfules,  which  open  in 
five  cells,  filled  with  large  kidney-lhaped  feeds  of  a 
very  mufky  odour. 
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This  fort  feldom  lives  more  than  one  year  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  in  its  native  country  will  laft  two  years.  It 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  on  a  good  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  afterward  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  afrelh 
hot-bed,  treating  them  afterward  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  Amaranthus,  they  will  flower  in  July,  and  their 
feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  iort  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies ; 
this  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  fmooth  fialk  three  or 
four  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  leaves  which  are  di¬ 
vided  into  feven  fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom  •,  the 
middle  fegment  being  four  inches  long  and  half  an 
inch  broad,  the  upper  lateral  fegments  about  three 
inches  long  and  the  fame  breadth  •,  thele  aie  indented 
at  their  extremities,  but  the  lower  fegments  are  not 
much  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  have  loot-icalks 
four  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
wings  of  the  (talks  toward  the  top,  Handing  on  ihort 
foot-ftalks ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  large  fulphur- 
coloured  petals,  which,  when  open,  fpread  five  inches 
wide  •,  they  have  a  dark  purple  bottom,  with  a  column 
of  ftamina  and  ftyles  rifing  in  the  center,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  large,  pyramidal,  five-cornered,  ereft 
feed-veffels,  opening  in  five  cells,  which  are  filled  with 
pretty  large  kidney- lhaped  feeds,  which  have  little 
fmell  or  tafte. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former  fort,  and  if  fo  managed,  will  produce 
flowers  and  perfect  feeds  the  fame  feafon  ;  but  the 
plants  may  be  continued  through  the  winter  in  a 
moderate  warmth,  though  few  perfons  are  at  the 
trouble  of  preferving  the  plants  after  they  have  ri¬ 
pened  their  feeds,  becaufe  the  young  plants  make  a 
better  appearance. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
where  it  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet 
high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches  toward  the  top, 
which  are  covered  with  a  whitilh  bark,  and  garnilhed 
with  angular  heart-lhaped  leaves,  which  are  woolly 
they  are  about  four  inches  long,  and  three  broad  to¬ 
ward  their  bafe,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  have  fe- 
veral  longitudinal  veins.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  v/ings  of  the  ftalk  upon  long  foot-ftalks  ■, 
they  are  compofed  of  five  roundilh  petals,  which  are 
joined  at  their  bafe,  but  fpread  open  above,  and  are 
of  a  yellow  colour,  turning  to  a  red  as  they  decay  •, 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large,  obtufe,  five-cornered, 
hairy  feed-veffels,  which  open  in  five  cells,  filled  with 
large  kidney-lhaped  feeds. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  after¬ 
ward  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  two  laft  men¬ 
tioned,  during  the  firft  fummer,  but  in  the  aUtumn 
they  muft  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove, 
where  they  Ihould  conftantly  remain,  and  be  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame 
country,  giving  them  but  little  water  in  winter ;  the 
fecond  year  the  plants  will  flower,  but  they  have  not 
as  yet  perfected  feeds  in  England. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  ;  this 
rifes  with  a  woody  pithy  ftem  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  branches  toward  the  top,  which 
are  covered  with  a  woolly  down,  and  garnilhed 
with  round  heart-lhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute 
points  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
and  hoary  on  their  under,  full  of  large  veins,  and  are 
placed  alternately  on  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  loofe  fpikes  ;  they 
are  of  a  whitilh  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
Ihort  acuminated  capfules,  opening  in  five  cells,  filled 
with  large  kidney-lhaped  feeds. 

This  fort  is  propagated  in  the  fame  way,  and  the 
plants  require  the  fame  treatment  as  the  fifth,  and 
flower  the  fecond  year,  provided  they  are  brought 
forward,  otherwife  they  will  not  flower  before  the 
third  or  fourth  feafon  ;  but  they  will  bear  the  open 
air  in  fummer,  in  a  warm  fituation,  though  they  will 
not  make  great  progrefs  there. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  coaft  of 
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Malabar,  from  whence  I  received  the  plants-,  this  rife 
with  a  woody  ftalk  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  d 
viding  into  many  fmall  branches  toward  the  top,  whie 
are  garnilhed  with  oval  lawed  leaves,  ending  in  acut 
points  •,  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  above,  but  are  pal 
on  their  under  fide,  and  are  placed  without  order 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  ol  the  branches 
at  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks 
they  are  compofed  of  many  oblong  roundilh  petals  o 
a  red  colour,  which  expand  like  the  Rofe,  the  flower 
being  as  large  when  fully  blown,  as  the  common  ret 
Rofe,  and  as  double.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  whic! 
is  propagated  by  cuttings  •,  and  the  plants  m.uft  con 
ftantly  be  kept  in  the  ftove,  giving  them  a  large  fhard 
of  air  in  warm  weather,  and  but  little  water  in  win 
ter.  There  is  ayvariety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  bul 
I  have  not  feen  any  of  the  plants  in  the  Englilh  gar I 
dens  •,  nor  have  I  feen  the  Angle  flowering  kind,  for! 
the  inhabitants  of  India  propagate  that  with  double 
flowers  by  cuttings,  which  put  out  roots  freely  this 
they  do  for  the  fake  of  flowers,  which  the  women  o| 
that  country  make  ufe  of  to  colour  their  hair  anc: 
eye-brows  black,  which  will  not  wafh  off  :  the  Engl 
lifh  there  ufe  it  for  blacking  of  their  Ihoes,  and  from! 
thence  have  titled  it  Shoe-flower. 

The  eighth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with 
an  upright  ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high ;  the  lowei 
leaves  are  oval,  ferrated,  and  entire,  but  the  upper 
leaves  are  divided  almoft  to  the  foot-ftalk,  into  five 
fpear-lhaped  fegments,  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand., 
Handing  on  very  long  foot-ftalks,  which  have  thorns 
at  their  bafe,  and  are  lharply  fawed  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks ; 
they  are  large,  of  a  pale'  fulphur  colour,  with  a  dark 
purple  bottom,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval,  acumi¬ 
nated,  prickly  capfules,  which  open  in  five  cells,  filled 
with  large  kidney-lhaped  feeds. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
upon  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  third  fort ;  and  when  they  are  grown  too 
tall  to  Hand  under  the  frames,  they  muft  be  placed  in 
the  ftove,  where  they  will  flowrer  in  Auguft,  and  the 
feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  ninth  fort  is  near  of  kin  to  the  eighth,  but  the 
ftalks  do  not  grow  fo  tall  •,  the  lower  leaves  are  heart- 
lhaped  and  entire,  the  middle  leaves  are  divided  into 
three,  and  the  upper  into  five  fegments,  almoft  to  the 
foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  the 
ftalk  is  prickly.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  very  pale  fulphur 
colour,  with  dark  bottoms,  but  not  fo  large  as  thole 
of  the  laft. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
eighth,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treatment. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  bark  of  both  thefe  plants  is  full  of  ftrong  fibres, 
which  I  have  been  informed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Malabar  coaft  prepare  and  make  into  a  ftrong  cord- f 
age;  and  by  what  I  have  obferved,  it  may  be  wrought 
into  fine  ftrong  thread  of  any  fize,  if  properly  manu¬ 
factured. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies,- 
where  the  inhabitants  ufe  the  green  pods  to  add  an| 
acid  tafte  to  their  viands :  there  are  two  varieties  ol  jj 
this,  one  with  a  light  green,  and  the  other  a  deep  red , 
pod,  which  always  maintain  their  difference;  but  as j 
there  is  no  other  difference  but  that  of  the  colour  oi  l 
their  pods,  they  do  not  delerve  feparate  titles.  T ltis V 
rifes  with  an  herbaceous  ftem  about  three  feet  high,  ^ 
fending  out  feveral  lateral  branches,  which  are  gar-  u 
nilhed  with  fmooth  leaves  divided  into  five  lobes.  j 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches;^ 
they  are  of  a  dirty  white,  with  dark  purple  bot- 1 
toms,  and  are  fucceeded  by  obtufe  feed-veffels,  di-l 
vided  into  five  cells,  which  are  filled  with  kidney-  la 
fhaped  feeds. 

This  fort  is  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  third,  I 
and  will  flower  and  perfect  feeds  the  fame  year,  lo  is  I 
feldom  preferved  longer  in  England.  t  j 
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The  eleventh  fort  is  a  native  of  Ceylon  ;  this  rifes  with 
an  herbaceous  ftalk,  which  is  prickly,  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  fmall  branches, 
which  are  garnilhed  with  hand-ihaped  leaves,  divided’ 
into  five  fegments.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  with 
purple  bottoms,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  obtufe 
capfules  with  five  cells,  filled  with  kidney-fliaped  feeds 
The  feeds  of  this  fort  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Breynius  of 

This  plant  is  annual,  fo  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  third. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  alfo  annual  with  us ;  this  rifes  with 

an  herbaceous  ftalk  three  feet  high,  clofely  fet  with 

prickly  hairs,  and  divides  into  branches  upward,  ear- 
nijed  with  hand-ihaped  leaves,  .divided  into  five 
lobes,  which  are  fpear-ihaped,  ending  in  acute  points  ; 
they  are  hairy,  and  crenated  on  their  edges,  Handing 
upon  very  long  foot  ftalks  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wmgs  of  the  ftalk,  and  are  very  like  thofe  of  the 
third ;  this  plant  requires  the  fame  culture  as  the  third 

from  pTris  ^  ^  ^  WCre  ^  me  hy  Dr>  Juffieu’ 

The  thirteenth  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr. 

Houftoun  in  the  lfland  of  Cuba,  from  whence  he  fent 

me  the  feeds  This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  twelve 

fourteen  feet  high,  fending  out  many  lateral 

branches,  garnilhed  with  hairy  heart-fhaped  leaves, 

renate  on  their  edges ;  the  flowers  come  out 

Angle  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  of  a 

very  bright  yellow  colour,  but  not  fo  large  as  either 

of  the  former  forts,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Ihort  cap- 

fules  enmng  in  acute  points,  divided  into  five  cells 

l  rondel  f  ^  ^  k!dn^aPed  ^eds.  This  plant 
tender,  io  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  fifth 

nd  other  tender  kinds,  with  which  management  ft 
lowers  and  produces  good  feeds  here. 

iud  ftdk  eeTi  IT  r  Plerennial  root  bu£  an  an- 
7  tA  The  feeds  of  this  were  font  me  from  the 
ahama  Iflands,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  gar- 

en,  vvhere  the  plants  produced  plenty  of  flowers 
ut  d!d  not  ripen  their  feeds.  This  rifes  with  feve- 

fr°,m  the  root’  which  gr°w  four  feet  high 
°bl°ng’  ^^ped,  fmooth  leases,’ 

pplrgfide  S  t  P°mtS’  ,°f  a  light  green  on  their 
3?  a  bu,C  hoarp  °n  their  under,  and  are  fliahdy 

alks  drh°enfltheir  CdgeS’  ftand’ng  upon  long  ^oot- 
,11  ’  ,h  flowers  are  Produced  at  the  top  of  the 

ur  with 7  largCs  and  °f  a  light  P^ple  co- 

j-  1  lth  da»k  bottoms,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort. 

aped  feed"  ““  ^  “lk>.  ffl!ed  with  kidney- 

his  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on 

rfiftroareeh0t"bedimtlnefpring’  and  when  plants 
r  Mm°ve’  thfy  fllould  be  each  planted  in  a  fe- 

at  nfrVP0P  and  pIunged  int0  a  hot-bed,  treating 
em  in  the  fame  way  as  the  other  tender  forts,  but  ah 

wins:  them  a  greater  fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather 
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r  thefe  may  be  brought  to  ftand  in  the  open  air  in 
mmer,  but  unlefs  the  feafon  is  very  warinthey  will 
t  flower  there;  for  thofe  which  flowered  in  theChei- 

chrinIn,rdeplTgedont0  atan-bed  wh°fo  beat  was 
tm  of  Z  fep  f[amC’  Where  £bey  produced 

3ds7  The  ftln5’  nbUt  they  fame  t0°  late  t0  riPen 
^ts  areSlf  J'  ^  !"  the  autumn>  but  if  the 
bm  froft  f"ed  Under  E  hot'bed  frame  and  Secured 

t  new  ftalksln  Ae’f™  ^  ™  “d  P™ 

wfiheXlftX  ver>'“mmon  in  Weft-Indies. 
S  which  rh  tCUltIVate  “  for  the  P°ds  or  Pnnd- 
•fe  hkint ,  reyfP -kr  Srcen  t0  Put  Ato  theirfoups ; 
Km.  8  I0&  I‘fc°US  JU,ce’  add  a  thickneis  to 
rps’  ,and  renders  them  very  palatable  It  rifes 
£  a  “herbaceous  ftalk,  fro.nhree  to  file  feel 

ft  hand  Zn“5Trd  in“.man>'  brancbes,  garnilhed 
•  iiand-fhaped  leaves,  divided  into  five  lobes  •  the 

ofanThM  7^  fTm  the  winSs  of  the  balk;  ’they 
am  pa^  fuIphurColourwith  dark  purple  bottoms7 

y  ioTtrJhT  C1£her  °f  th(i  0tber  ^  and  of 
Y  i0it  duration,  opening  in  the  morning  with  the 


wSL'T’  T tr  fared  befbre  noon  in  warn, 

j -re  ‘  '  c  d  lc  e  are  fucceeded  by  capfules  of  verv 

fetX  Xf  dif i"  PoL  Z 

capiuies  am  not  thicker  than  a  man’s  finder  and  five 
or  fix  inches  long  ;  in  others  they  are  very  Jhick  and 
ot  more  than  two  or  three  inches  long;  i/fome  plants 

« pl.„,  ,.a  ■£.'2rsgsz 

lhthl°rhj  pr°Plgate,d  by  fteds  in  ,he  fame  way  ■ 

ment  the  Pla"ts  require  the  fame  treat- 

ment,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air 

in  this  country  ;  I  have  often  tranfplanted  the^lant- 
into  warm  borders,  after  they  hav?  acquired  prone' 
ftrength,  and  have  iometimes  in  very  warm  feafons  had 
them  thrive  for  a  fhort  time,  but  the  firft  cold  or  fed 

v/eather  their  leaves  have  all  dropped-  off-  and  then 
hey  have  decayed  gradttaiiy,  fo'tLt  thef  have  bu" 

perfededThk  ’  f  in  the  beft  feafons 

r  w  d  h?r  leeds';  therefore  thofe  who  are  in 

tfnth^mtinCbad'weathened,lantS> 

I  he  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  near  Venice  in 

fcdif  which  fir5  fath  a.perenn;al  r00t-  and  an  annual 
,  ’  v  nicb  from  three  to  four  feethigh;  the  lower 

leaves  are  angular  and  heart-fhaped,  but  the  unner 
are  pear-fhaped,  and  (lightly  indented  on  their  ed»es  • 
he  Bowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  oftt 
leaves,  upon  long  foot-ftalks ,  they  are  fmall  and 

ceededUbkfiCv0e  "  ""n  2  dark  bettom>  and  fuc- 
ceeded  by  five-cornered  compreffed  capfules  fiflerf 

with  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  capiuies,  hlled 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  b- 
own  on  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  fhould  be^reated 

will  not^fln  Way  Z  the1f;)Urteenth  port,  otherwife  they 
fhp  f  ?,  bower;  for  although  the  roots  will  live  in 
the  full  ground  here,  yet  the  fummers  are  not  warm 
enough  to  bnng  them  to  flower.  I  have  fome  of  the 
roots  which  have  remained  feven  vears  rsum'no-  n 
many  ftalks,  which  rife  upward  of  th’eeheet  Td 
have  the  flower-buds  formed  on  their  tons  ,  bm  theft 
appear  fo  iate  ,n  the  feafon,  that  they  ?eidom  hat 

rTcae  ‘  ihffhaTh  a  f°rt  Sr°'iS  naturaI,f  in  North  Ame- 

uc  ’  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk  - 

the  loots  of  this  fort  will  live  in  the  full  j* 

but  unlefs  the  fummer  is  warm,  the  flowers°fddom 
?P“,  .  lc  nfe  w»h  fingle  ft  alks  from  the  root '  two 
feet  high  or  more;  the  leaves  are  oval  and  fawed 
die  flowers  are  large  and  purple.  ~  d’ 

•  ‘e  elS-!:'itnrh  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  A  m. 
r.ca,  in  moift  ground.  This  hath  a  perennial  roo- 
and  an  annual  ftalk  like  the  former,  wMch  s  heX 
ceous  and  never  branches  ;  the  leaks  are  oral  wfth 
three  lobes  wh.ch  are  not  deeply  divided  ;  they  are  of 

undif  left  °n  eir Upper flde’  but '“oily in  th°r 

r;'  dn  b  tne  bowers  are  produced  from  the  wino-s  0f 

f  ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  purpD  co 

our.  Tbs  fort,  like  the  former,  feld'om  floSsTn 

the  open  air  here,  unlefs  the  fummer  proves  very  w-rm 

but  the  roots  will  live  in  the  full  ground  if  they  a-e 
planted  in  a  flickered  fituation.  The  only  wav  to 
have  thefe  plants  flower  in  this  country  is  to  keen 
the  roots  in  pots,  and  flicker  them  under  a  frame  in 

hot'bed  and,  In,the  fpring  Plunge  £kem  into  a  g"nt S 
ko  -bed,  which  will  caufe  them  to  put  ouf  their 

teaS  the  7  f  Z  Wu  n  thC  ftalks  are  {0  hibh  as  £o 
reach  the  glares,  the  pots  maybe  removed  into  a 

fer  aCndeS  lf  are  du!X  ftippbed  with  wa¬ 

rn  ’  liav^  p  ent7  °b  air  in  hot  weather,  they  will 

penThelr  feed's.  “  JUly’  3"d  “  fca“  " 

The  nineteenth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  erows 
naturally  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  and  has  beerf  Inn 
cultivated  in  the  Engiilh  gardes,  by  the  title  0f 
Vemce  Malva.  Gerard  and  Parkinfon  title  it  4fcea 

rheT’.X  Hira>  0r  Flower  of  an  hour  from 
the  Ihort  .duration  of  its  flowers,  which  in  hot 

her  continue  but  few  hours  open  :  however,  there 
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s.  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  which  open  daily  ror  a  Con 
fiderable  nme,  fo  that  a  few  of  thefe  plants  may  be 
allowed  a  place  in  every  curious  garden. 

It  rifes  with  a  branching  flak  a  foot  and  a  ha 
hio-h,  having  many  Ihort  lpines  which  are  lore,  ana 
do"  not  appear  unlefs  clofely  viewed  :  the  leaves  are 
divided  into  three  lobes,  which  are  deeply  jagged  al¬ 
moft  to  the  midrib ;  thefe  jags  are  oppohte,  and  the 
fegments  are  obtufej  the  flowers  come  out  at  die 
flints  of  the  ftalks  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  hav¬ 
ing  a  double  empalement,  the  outer  being  compoied 
often  long  narrow  leaves,  which  join  at  tneir  bale  j 
the  inner  fs  of  one  thin  leaf,  fwollen  like  a  bladder, 
cut  into  five  acute  fegments  at  the  top,  having  many 
longitudinal  purple  ribs,  and  is  hairy  •,  both  thefe  a 
permanent,  and  inclofe  the  capfole  after  the  flower  s 
paft.  The  flower  is  compofed  of  five  obtu.e  petals, 
which  ip  read  open  at  the  top,  the  lower  part  forming 
an  open  beil-fluped  flower  i  thefe  have  dark  purple 
bottoms,  but  are  of  a  pale  fulphur  colour  above, 
having  the  ftamina  and  apices  joined  in  a  column  in 
the  center ;  after  the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen  turns 
to  a  blunt  capfule  opening  in  five  cells,  which  are 
filled  with  lm all  kidney-lhaped  feeds.  It  flowers  m 
Tune,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  npeti  about  a 
month  after.  This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
ftiould  be  fown  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well  •,  if 
feeds  are  fown  m  autumn,  the  plants  will  come 
up  early  in  the  fpring,  fo  will  flower  in  the 
fummer,  and  thofe  which  are  fown  early  in  the  fpring 
will  focceed  them  •,  fo  that  by  lowing  them  at  three 
different  feafons,  they  may  be  continued  in  fucceffion 
till  the  froft  flops  them.  Thefe  require  no  other  cul¬ 
ture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin 
them  where  they  are  too  clofe  ;  andfif  the  feeds  are 
permitted  to  flatter,  the  plants  will  come  "up  full  as 
well  as  when  fown,  fo  that  it  will  maintain  its  fixa¬ 
tion  unlefs  it  is  weeded  out. 

The  twentieth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  •,  this  is  alfo  an  annual  plant  which  refern- 
bles  the  former,  but  the  ftalks  grow  more  ered,  are 
of  a  purplilh  colour,  and  very  hairy  j  the  leaves  are 
compofed  of  three  lobes,  which  are  divided  almoft  to 
the  foot-ftalk;  thefe  are  narrow,  the  middle  lobe 
fcretching  out  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  two 
fide  lobes,  and  they  are  but  ffightly  indented  on  their 
edges,  whereas  thofe  of  the  former  are  cut  almoft  to 
the  midrib  j  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  their  colour 
deeper,  than  thofe  of  the  other. 

The  feeds  of  the  twenty-fecond  fort  were  font  me 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ai  ew  yeais  paft.  T.  his 
is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  having  at  firft  fight  fome  re- 
femblance  of  die  other  forts  before-mentioned  •,  but  it 
rifes  with  ftrong’  hairy  branching  ftalks,  garnilhed 
with  much  broader  leaves  than  either  of  the  former, 
the  lower  being  divided  into  three,  and  the  upper  into 
five  obtufe  lobes,  which  are  crenated  on  their  edges  •, 
the  flowers  are  large,  but  of  a  paler  colour  than  thofe 
of  the  other.  This  has  maintained  the  difference  ten 
years,  fo  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  diftmft 
fpecies. 

All  thefe  are  as  hardy  as  the  nineteenth  fort,  fo  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  way. 

The  twenty-third  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy, 
from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  lent  me  the  feeds. 
This  differs  fo  effentially  from  the  other  fpecies  in  its 
fructification,  as  to  deferve  another  title ;  for  all  the 
other  have  dry  capfules  with  five  cells,  including 
many  kidney-lhaped  feeds,  but  this  hath  a  loft  vil- 
cous  berry,  with  a  hard  fhell  inclofed,  containing  five 
roundilh  feeds :  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  which 
are  garnilhed"  with  fmooth,  heart-lhaped,  angular 
leaves,  which  are  crenated  on  their  edges  ;  the  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  fingly.  Hand¬ 
ing  on  Ihort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  compofed  of  five 
oblong  petals,  which  are  twitted  together  and  never 
expand  i  they  are  of  a  fine  foarlet,  and  are  lucceeded 
by  roundilh  berries  of  a  foarlet  colour  when  ripe,  in- 
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doling  a  hard  fhell  which  opens  in  five  cells,  eacl 
containing  a  Angle  roundilh  feed. 

This  fort  is  generally  propagated  here  by  cutting; 
becaufe  the  feeds  do  not  often  ripen  here  •,  if  the  cut 
tings  are  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  am 
plunged  into  a  gentle  hot  bed,  keeping  the  air  fror 
them,  they  will  foon  take  root,  and  fhould  be  gradi 
ally  inured  to  bear  the  open  air.  i  hele  plants  requit 
a  moderate  Hove  to  preferve  them  through  the  winter 
and  if  they  are  kept  in  warmth  in  fummer,  they  wi 
flower,  and  fometimes  ripen  fruit,  though  they  ma 
be  placed  abroad  in  a  flickered  fixation  for  two  c 
three  months  in  fummer,  but  the  plants  fo  treated  Fe 
dom  flower  fo  well. 

HIERACIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  818.  Touri 
Inft.  R.  H.  469.  tab.  267.  [of  ’lspx'%,  Gr.  a  hawk 
,fo  called,  becaufe  hawks  as  well  as  eagles,  have 
ftrong  and  quick  fight ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  if  b 
reafon  of  the  heat  of  the  air,  a  film  grows  over  ft 
eyes  of  this  bird,  then  the  parent  let  falls  a  drop  < 
the  juice  of  it  in  its  eye,  which  takes  it  off;  and  tha 
in  like  manner,  it  is  good  to  clear  the  human  light 
Hawkweed. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hfith  a  flower  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  flora 
which  are  included  in  one  common  flealy  empalema 
whofle  fleales  are  narrow ,  and  very  unequal  in  their  lenfl 
and  pofiticn ;  the  florets  are  equal  and  uniform  ■,  they  ha 
one  petal  which  is  Jhaped  like  a  tongue ,  indented  inft 
fegments  at  the  point,  placed  imbricatim  over  1 each  othe, 
thefe  have  each  Jive  Jhort  hairy  ftamina ,  terminated 
cylindrical  fummits.  At  the  bottom  of  the  petal  is  fit 
ated  the  J germen ,  f upper  ting  a  Jlender  Jlyle,  crown 
by  two  recurved  ftigmas  •,  the  germen  afterward  becomes 
floor t  four-cornered  feed  crowned  with  down ,  fitting  in  l 
empalement.  _  . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  ciafs,  which  includes  the  plan 
with  a  compound  flower,  compofed  only  of  fruit! 

florets.  ^  .  it  i 

There  are  a  great  number  of  fpecies  of  this  gem 

many  of  which  grow  naturally  as  weeds  in  Englar1 
and  the  others  are  fo  in  different  countries,  therefor 
fhall  only  ieled  thofe  wihch  are  the  moll  beautif 
and  beft  worth  cultivating  from  the  number,  which 
enumerate,  would  (well  this  work  greatly  beyond 
bounds. 

t.  Hieracium  ( Aurantiacum )  foliis  integris  caule  fu 
nudo  fimpliciffimo  pilofo  corymbifero.  Hort.  Cii 
388.  Hawkweed  with  entire  leaves ,  and  a  Jingle ,  hah 
naked  ftalk ,  terminated  by  a  corymbus  of  flowers.  Hier 
cium  hortenle,  floribus  atro  purpurafcenribCis.  C. 
P.  128.  Garden  Hawkweed  with  dark  purple  flowers, 
Hieracium  ( Cerinthoides )  foliis  radicalibus  obova 
denticulatis,  caulinis  obiongis  femiamplexicaulibr 
Prod.  Leyd.  124.  Hawkweed  with  oval  indented  lea!, 
at  the  root ,  thofe  on  the  ftalks  oblong ,  and  half  embract 
them.  Hieracium  Pyrenaicum  folio  cerinthes.  Sch 
Bot.  Pyrenian  Hawkweed  with  a  Honey  wort  leaf , 
Hieracium  (Platt aroides)  foliis  lanceolatis  ample: 
caulibus  dentatis,  floribus  folitariis,  calycibus  lax 
Hort.  Cliff.  387.  Hawkweed  with flpear-Jhaped  inden, 
leaves  embracing  the  ftalks ,  flowers  growing  fingly ,  (■ 
loofe  empalements.  Hieracium  Pyrenaicum,  blattat 
folio  minus  hirfutum.  Tourn.  Inft.  472-  Pyrem 
Hawkweed  with  a  Moth  Mullein  leaf ,  lefts  hairy. 
Hieracium  (. Amplexicaule )  foliis  amplexicaum 
cordatis  fubdentatis,  pedunculis  unifloris  hirfutis,  cal 
ramofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  387.  Hawkweed  with  heart  flap 
indented ,  hairy  foot-ftalks ,  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks  be 
ing  one  flower ,  and  a  branching  ftalk.  Hieracium  P) 
naicum  rotundifolium  amplexicaule.  Schol.  Bot.  . 
renean  Hawkweed ,  with  round  leaves  embracing  thefta 
.  Hieracium  ( Sabauditm )  caule  erefto  multifloro, 
liis  ovato-lanceolatis  dentatis  femiamplexicauE 
Prod.  Leyd.  124.  Hawkweed  with  an  ere  Id  ftalk  ^ 
ing  many  flowers ,  and  oval  flpear-Jhaped  leaves  < 
embracing  the  ftalk.  Hieracium  fabaudum  aluffmu 
foliis  latis  brevibus,  crebrius  nafeentibus.  Mor.  1. 
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WtruAMUM  ( UmbcUatum)  folns  hnearibus  fubden- 
tatis  fparfis,  floribus  fubumbellatis.  Flor.  Lapp.  287 
Hawkweed  with  linear  indented  leaves  placed  thinly ,  and 

flowers  almofi  in  an  umbel  Hieracium  fruticofum,  an- 
ffuftifllmo  incano  folio.  H.  L.  316.  _ 

The  fir  ft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  •,  this  fends  out 
from  the  root  many  oblong  oval  leaves,  which  are 
entire  and,  hairy  ;  from  between  the  leaves  anfe  a 
finele  ftalk,  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  cover¬ 
ed  with  hairs;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  co- 
rymbus  at  the  top  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
compofed  of  many  florets,  which  are  fuceeeded  by 
obloncr  black  feeds,  crowned  with  a  white  down, 
whicht  when  ripe,  by  the  elafticity  of  the  down,  is 
drawn  out  of  the  empalement,  and  by  the  firft  ftrong 
eale  of  wind,  are  wafted  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 
The  flowers  appear  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  about  five  or  fix  weeks  after,  but 
there  is  frequently  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  till  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on 
an  eaft  afpe&ed  border  in  March ;  and  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
till  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  which  will  be 
by  the  beginning  of  June  ;  then  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  to  afhady  border  of  undunged  ground,  at  fix 
inches  diftance,  obferving  to  water  them  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  fhould  prove  dry,  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
after  which,  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds,  they 
will  require  no  other  culture  :  in  the  autumn  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main  ;  the  following  fummer  they  will  flower  and 
produce  ripe  feeds,  and  the  roots  will  continue  fome 
years,  if  they  are  not  planted  in  a  rich  moift  foil, 
which  frequently  occafions  their  rotting  in  winter. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean 
mountains.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  whofe  lower  leaves 
are  oval,  indented,  and  of  a  grayifh  colour ;  thofe  on 
the  ftalks  are  fmaller,  but  of  the  fame  fhape  and  co¬ 
lour,  and  half  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe ;  the 
.ftalks  rife  a  foot  high,  branching  out  in  feveral  divi¬ 
sions,  each  being  terminated  by  one  yellow  flower. 
This  is  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  firft  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  on  the  Pyrenees ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  root,  which  fends  up  feveral  eretft  ftalks, 
garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  are  in¬ 
dented  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalks,  upon  fhort  fbot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one 
large  yellow  flower,  having  a  loofe  empalement ;  this 
flowers  in  June;  it  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots  in  autumn,  and  will  thrive  in  any  fituation. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  with  a  branching  ftalk  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  garnilhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves 
which  are  indented  at  their  bale,  where  they  embrace 
the  ftalks  ;  each  divifion  of  the  branches  terminate 
in  a  hairy  foot-ftalk,  fuftaining  one  large  yellow 
flower,  which  appears  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  the  end  of  July.  This  is  a  perennial  plant, _  which 
is  propagated  by  feeds  as, the  firft  fort,  and  requires  the 
fame  treatment. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Savoy ;  the  root  of 
this  is  perennial,  fending  up  feveral  erecft  ftalks  near 
two  feet  high,  garnifhed  witlrfhort,  fpear-fhaped,  in¬ 
dented  leaves,  half  embracing  the  ftalk  with  their 
bafe ;  the  flowers  are  pretty  large,  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  terminating  the  ftalks ;  it  flowers  in  July.. 
The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Holland  ;  it  is  a 
perenniaiplant,  rifing  with  three  or  four  flender  ftalks, 
garnifhed  with  hoary  linear  leaves,  and  terminated  by 
yellow  flowers.  This  rarely  produces  feeds  in  Eng- 
,  land,  fo  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  au¬ 
tumn  :  but  the  fifth  may  be  propagated  either  in  the 
fame  manner,  or  from  feeds  as  the  firft  fort,  as  it  pro¬ 
duces  plenty  of  feeds  here. 

HILLS  have  many  ufes,  of  which  I  fhall  only  men¬ 
tion  three  or  four. 

1  ft,  They  ferve  as  fcreens,  to  keep  off  the  cold  and 
nipping  blafts  of  the  northern  and  eaftern  winds. 
2dly,  The  long  ridges  and  chains  of  lofty  mountains, 


being  generally  found  to  run  from  eaft  to  weft,  ferve  to 
flop  the  evagation  of  thofe  vapours  toward  the  poles, 
without  which  they  would  all  run  from  the  hot  coun¬ 
tries,  and  leave  them  cfeftituxe  of  rain, 
gdly,  They  condenfe  thofe  vapours,  like  alembic 
heads  into  clouds  ;  and  fo  by  a  kind  of  external  diftil- 
lation,  give  origin  to  fprihgs  and  rivers;  and  by 
amaffing,  cooling,  and  conftipating  them,  turn  them 
into  rain,  and  by  that  means  render  the  fervid  re¬ 
gions  of  the  torrid  zone  habitable. 

4thlv,  They  ferve  for  the  production  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  vegetables  and  minerals,  which  are  not  found 
in  other  places.. 

It  hath  been  found  by  experience  and  calculation, 
that  Hills,  though  they  meafure  twice  as  much  as  the 
plain  ground  they  ftanb  upon,  yet  the  produce  of  the 
one  can  be  no  more  than  the  other  ;  and  therefore,  in 
purchafing  land,  the  Hills  ought  not  to  be  nought  for 
more  than  their  fuperficial  meafure;  i.  e.  to  pay  no 
more  for  two  acres  upon  the  fide  of  a  Hill,  than  ror 
one  upon  the  plain,  it  the  foil  be  equally  rich. 

It  is  true,  that  thole  lands  that  are  hilly  and  moun¬ 
tainous,  are  very  different  as  to  their  valuable  con¬ 
tents,  from  what  are  found  in  flat  and  plain  ground, 
whether  they  be  planted,  fown,  or  built  upon,  as  for 
example :  . 

Suppofe  a  Hill  contains  four  equal  fides,  which  meet 
in  a  point  at  top  ;  yet  the  contents  of  thefe  lour  fides 
can  produce  no  more  grain,  or  bear  no  more  trees, 
than  the  plain  ground  on  which  the  Hill  ftands,  or 
than  the  bafe  of  it ;  and  yet  by  the  meafure  of  the 
fides,  there  maybe  double  the  number  of  acres,  rods, 
and  poles,  which  they  meafure  on  the  bafe  or  ground- 
plot. 

For  as  long  as  all  plants  preferve  their  upright  me¬ 
thod  of  growing,  hilly  ground  can  bear  no  more  plants 
in  number  than  the  plain  at  the  bafe. 

Again,  as  to  buildings  on  a  Hill,  the  two  fides  of  a 
Hill  will  bear .  no.  more  than  the  fame  number  of 
houfes  that  can  Hand  in  the  line  at  the  bafe. 

And  as  to  rails,  or  park  pailing  over  a  Hill,  though 
the  meafure  be  near  double  over  the' Hill  to  the  line  at 
the  bottom,  yet  both  may  be  inclofed  by  the  fame 
number  of  pales  of  the  fame  breadth. 

HIPPOCASTANUM.  See  Esculus. 

F1IPPOCR  ATE  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  54.  Coa. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  8.  tab.  35. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  large  fpreading  empalement  of  one  leaf  cut  at 
the  top  into  five  figments ;  the  flower  hath  five  oval  pe¬ 
tals ,  which  are  indented  at  the  points.  It  hath  three 
awl-fhap'ed  ftamina ,  terminated  hy  broad  fummits ,  and 
an  oval  germen  Jituated  below  the  petal  with  a  fiyle 
the  length  of  the  Jlamina ,  crowned  by  an  obtufi  Jligma. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  heart-fhaped  capfv.le 
winged  at  the  top ,  inclojing  five  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnseus’s  third  clafs,  intitled  Triandria  Monogynia, 
the  flowers  having  three  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
FIippocratea  ( Volubilis .)  Lin.  op.  50.  Plum.  Gen.  8. 
Hippocratea  with  a  triple  roundifh  fruit  and  a  twining 
ftalk.  Coa  fcandens,  frudtu  trigemino  fubrotundo. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  8.  Climbing  Coa  with  a  triple  roundifh 
fruit. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  fent  me  from  Campeachy 
by  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  and  feveral  of  the  plants  were 
raifed  in  England,  which  continued  two  years  in  fe¬ 
veral  gardens,  but  not  one  of  them  lived  to  flower ; 
they  grew  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  twining 
round  flakes,  but  their  ftalks  weie  very  (lender,  and 
decayed  at  the  bottom,  probably  from  their  having 

too  much  wet.  „  , 

It  is  a  very  tender  plant,  fo  muft  be  conftantly  kept 
in  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  and  fhould  have  but  lit¬ 
tle  wet  in  winter. 

HIPPOCREPIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  791.  Fer- 
mm  equinum.  Tourn.  Inft.  400.  tab.  225.  Horfe- 
fhoe  Vetch  ;  in  French,  Fer  de  Cheval.  v 

The 
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The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  of  one  leaf 
divided  into  five  parts ,  the  two  upper  being  joined.  The 
fewer  is  of  the  butterfly  kind ;  the  fiandard  hath  a  nar¬ 
row  bafe  the  length  of  the  empalement ,  but  is  heart- 
fihaped  above  -,  the  wings  are  oval ,  oblong ,  and  blunt  ; 
the  keel  is  moon-fhaped  and  compreffed.  It  hath  ten  fta- 
mina,  nine  joined  and  one  feparate ,  which  ftand  eredl ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  Jingle  fummits.  It  hath  an  oblong  narrow  ger- 
tnen,  fitting  on  an  awl-fhaped  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle 
fiigma.  The  germcn  afterward  becomes  a  long ,  plain,  com- 
prejfed  pod ,  which  is  cut  into  many  parts  from  the  under 
feam  to  the  upper ,  each  part  forming  a  roundijh  Jinus , 
with  obtufe  three-cornered  joints  connected  to  the  upper 
feam ,  each  joint  being  fie  aped  like  a  horfe-fhoe ,  inclofing 
a  Jingle  J'eed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clals,  intitled  Diadelphia  De 
candria,  which  includes  the  plants  with  a  leguminous 
flower,  having  ten  ftamina  joined  in  two  bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hippocrepis  ( Unifiliqucfa )  leguminibus  feffilibus  fo- 
litariis.  Hort.  Cliff.  364.  Horfe-fhoe  Vetch  with  Jingle 
pods  fitting  clofe  to  theftalk.  Ferrum  equinum,  flliqua 
flngulari.  C.  B.  P.  349.  Horfe-fhoe  Vetch  with  a  Jingle 
pod. 

2.  Hippocrepis  ( Comofa )  leguminibus  pedunculatis  con- 
fertis,  margine  exteriore  repandis.  Prod.  Leyd.  384. 
Horfe-Jhoe  Vetch ,  with  pods  growing  in  clnfters  upon 
foot-ftalks ,  whefe  outer  border  is  turned  inward.  Ferrum 
equinum  Germanicum,  flliquis  in  fummitate.  C.  B. 
P.  346.  German  Horfefiooe  Vetch  having  pods  on  the  tops 
of  the  ftalks. 

§•  Hippocretis  ( Multifiliquofa )  leguminibus  peduncu¬ 
latis  confertis,  margine  altero  lobatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  364. 
Horje  fijoe  Vetch  with  pods  growing  in  clufters  upon  fioot- 
fialks,  one  border  of  whi  h  has  lobes.  Ferrum  equi¬ 
num  flliqua  multiplici.  C.  B.  P.  346.  Horfe-Jhoe  Vetch 
with  many  pods. 

The  fir  ft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  fends  from  the  root 
feveral  trailing  ftalks  a  foot  long,  that  divide  upward 
into  final ler  branches,  garniffed  with  winged  leaves, 
compoied  of  four  or  five  pair  of  narrow  fimall  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  which  are  obtufe,  and  in¬ 
dented  at  their  ends ;  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk 
come  out  Angle  flowers  of  the  butterfly  kind,  which 
are  yellow,  and  fucceeded  by  Angle  pods  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ftalks,  which  are  about  two  inches  long,  and 
a  third  of  an  inch  broad,  bending  inward  like  a 
fickle,  and  divided  into  many  joints  fhaped  like  a 
horfe-ffoe.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn,  focn  after  which  the  plants 
decay. 

The  fecond  fort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  fome! 
parts  oi  England,  upon  chalky  hills,  particularly  at 
Hogmagog  hills  near  Cambridge  ;  this  is  a  fmaller 
piant  than  the  former,  and  hath  a  perennial  root,  fend¬ 
ing  out  (lender  trailing  ftalks  about  fix  inches  lono-, 
which  are  garniffed  with  narrow  winded  leaves  •  the 
flowers  grow  in  clufters  on  the  top  of  long  foot- 
ffahvs ;  thefe  are  iucceeded  by  pods  which  are  fforter 
and  twifted  inward  in  roundiff  curves,  but  have  joints 
lhaped  like  thole  of  the  former  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
Germany,  and  Italy.  This  is  an  annual  plant  with 
trailing  ftalks  greatly  refembling  the  firft,  but  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  on  the  top  of  pretty 
long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
other  forts,  and  the  pods  are  jointed  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  but  the  joints  are  fixed  to  the  oppofite  border. 
Thefe  plants  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft  and  September. 

Theie  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  autumn,  where  the  plants  are  defigned 
to  remain ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  mull 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they 
aie  too  clofe,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require. 
The  two  annual  forts  will  decay  in  the  autumn  after 
they  have  perfected  their  feeds,  but  the  roots  of  the 
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other  will  continue  two  or  three  years,  provided  A. 
are  hot  in  too  good  ground.  ' 

HIPfOLAPATHUM.  See  Rumex. 
HIPPO  MANE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1099.  Maori 
nilla.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  50.  tab.  30.  The  Man 
chineel. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  fiozvers  in  the  fame  [pike  •,  th 
male  fiozvers  come  out  in  fimall  clufters,  from  a  fmc 
cup-Jhaped  empalement ;  thefe  have  no  petals  ;  from  th 
center  of  each  empalement  arifes  a  Jingle  ftyle ,  terminate, 
by  two  bifid  fummits.  The  female  flowers  have  no  petal 
but  an  oval  germcn  wrapped  up  in  a  three-leaved  empale 
ment ;  they  have  no  ftyle ,  but  are  crowned  by  a  tripartit 
bifid  fiigma.  The  germen  afterzvard  becomes  a  roundj 
fruit  with  a  ftefhy  cover ,  inclofing  a  rough  hard  fin 
with  feveral  cells ,  each  inclofing  one  oblong  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  feftion  0; 
Lin  nanus’s  twenty-firft  clals,  which  includes  the  plane 
with  male  and  female  flowers,  which  have  but  a-t 
itamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hippomane  ( Manfinella )  foliis  ovatis  ferratis.  Hort 
Cliff  484.  Hippomane  with  oval  flawed  leaves.  Man- 
fanella  pyrie  facie.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  £0.  Mancbince. 
zvith  the  appearance  of  the  Pear-tree. 

2.  Hippomane  ( Biglandulofa )  foliis  ovato-oblono-is,  bali 
gland ulofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1431.  Hippomane  zoith 
oval  oblong  leaves ,  zvhich  have  glands  at  their  bafe.  Man- 
?anilla  lauri  foliis  oblongis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  50. 
Manchineel  zvith  oblong  Bay  leaves .  ‘ 

3.  Hippomane  (Spinofa)  foliis  lubovatis  dentato  fpinofis. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1191.  Hippomane  with  oval  leaves 
which  have  prickly  indentures.  Manfanilla  ’ aqui-folii 
foliis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  50.  Manchineel  with  Holly 
leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  all  the  Hands  of  the 
Weft-Indies.  This  is  a  very  large  tree  in  its  native 
foil,  aim  oft  equalling  the  Oak  in  flze  ;  the  wood  is 
much  efteemed  for  making  of  cabinets,  bcok-cafo, 
&c.  being  very  durable,  and  taking  a  fine  poliih;  it 
is  alfo  laid,  that  the  worms  will  not  eat  it :  but  as  the 
trees  abound  with  a  milky  cauftic  juice,  fo  before 
they  are  felled,  they  make  fires  round  their  trunks  to 
burn  out  their  juice,  otherwife  they  who  fell  them, 
would  .be  in  danger  of  lofing  their  fight,  by  the  juice 
flying  in  .  their  eyes  ;  and  wherever  this  falls  on  the 
flein,  it  will  raife  blifters  •,  and  if  it  comes  upon  linen, 
it  will  immediately  turn  it  black,  and  on  being  wafhed 
will  come  into  holes :  it  is  alfo  dangerous  working 
of  the  wood  after  it  is  fawn  out,  for  if  any  of  the  faw- 
ouft  happens  to  get  into  the  workmens  eyes,  it  caufes 1 
inflammations,  and  the  lols  of  fight  for  fome  time; 
to  prevent  which,  they  generally  cover  their  faces 
with  fine  lawn,  during  the  time  they  are  working  the 
wood. 

This’ tree  hath  a  fmooth  browniff  bark  ;  the  trunk 
divides  upward  into  many  branches^  which  are  gar- 
niflied  with  oblong  leaves  about  three  inches  long, 
and  one  inch  and  a  half  broad,  ending  in  acute  points; 
they  are  (lightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  of  a 
lucid  green,  Handing  on  ff  ort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  (hort  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
being  of  both  lexes  in  the  fame  fpike,  but  having  no 
petals  they  make  but  little  appearance;  thefe  are  fuc-  ‘ 
ceeded  by  fruit,  about  the  flze  and  of  the  fame  fhape 
as  the  Golden  Pippin,  turning  of  a  yellow  colour  when 
ripe,  whicli  has  often  tempted  ftrangers  to  eat  of 
them  to  their  coft,  for  they  inflame  the  mouth  and 
tnroat  to  a  great  degree,  cauflng  violent  pains  in  the 
throat  and  ftomach,  which  is  dangerous,  unlefs  re¬ 
medies  are  timely  applied. 

The  inhabitants  of  America  believe  it  is  dangerous  1 
to  fit  or  lie  under  thefe  trees,  and  affirm,  that  the  rain, 

01  dew,  which  falls  from  the  leaves,  will  raife  blit¬ 
ters;  but  it  is  very  certain,  that  unlefs  the  leaves  are 
bioken,  and  the  juice  of  them  mix  with  the  rain,  it 
will  do  no  injury. 

Hie  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena  in 
New  Spain,  and  the  third  at  Campeachy,  from  which  . 

places  . 
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nlaces  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  me  their  feeds.  The 
lecond  fort  grows  to  as  large  a  fize  as  the  firft.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  firft, 
and  have  two  fmall  glandules  growing  at  their  bafe  ; 
they  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  of  a  lucid 
green. 

The  third  fort  is  of  humbler  growth,  feldom  rifing 
more  than  twenty  feet  high  •,  the  leaves  of  this  great¬ 
ly  refemble  thofe  of  the  common  Holly,  and  are  let 
with  lharp  prickles  at  the  end  of  each  indenture  ; 
they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  continue  all  the  year. 
Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  fome  of  the  curious 
wardens  in  Europe,  where  they  can  never  be  expected 
To  rife  to  any  great  height,  for  they  are  too  tender  to 
live  in  thefe  northern  countries,  but  in  ftoves  ;  they 
rife  eafily  from  feeds,  provided  they  are  good.  The 
jeeds  muft  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed,  and  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  ihould  be  each  planted  in  a 
fmall  feparate  pot  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  good  bed  of  tanners  bark,  treating 
them  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  ;  but  they 
muft  not  have  much  wet,  for  thefe  plants  abound  with 
an  acrid  milky  juice,  and  it  is  certain  that  moft  plants 
which  do,  are  loon  killed  by  much  moifture :  thefe 
plants  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed  in  autumn,  where  they  Ihould  con- 
lfantly  remain,  giving  them  very  little  water  in  win¬ 
ter  and  in  fummer  when  the  weather  is  warm,  they 
Ihould  have  a  good  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  and 
once  or  twice  a  week  refrefned  with  water ;  by  this 
management  I  have  raifed  many  of  thefe  plants  to 
the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  which  have,  by  their 
lhining  green  leaves,  made  a  pretty  variety  during 
the  winter  feafon  in  the  ftove. 

IPPOPHAE.  Lin. Gen.  Plant.  980.  Rhamnoides. 
Tourn.  Cor.  52.  tab.  481.  Baftard  Rhamnus,  or  Sea 
Buckthorn. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants  the  male  flowers 
have  an  empalement  of  one  leaf  cat  into  two  fegments , 
which  clofe  at  their  points  ;  they  have  no  petals ,  but  have 
four  floort  ftamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  angular  fummits , 
which  are  equal  to  the  empalement.  The  female  flowers 
have  no  petals ,  but  have  a  one-leaved  empalement ,  which  is 
oval  oblong ,  tubulous,  and  bifid  at  the  brim  ■,  thefe  have 
no.  ftamina ,  but  in  the  center  is  fituated  a  fmall  roundiflo 
germen ,  with  a  Jhort  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  oblong  thick 
ftigma ,  twice  the  length  of  the  empalement.  The  germen 
afterward  turns  to  a  globular  berry  with  one  cell ,  inclcflng 
one  roundijh  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fedtion 
of  Linnseus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  intitled  Dicecia  Te- 
trandria,  in  which  are  included  thofe  plants  which 
are  male  and  female  in  diftindt  plants,  and  the  male 
flowers  have  four  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

Hippophae  ( Rhamnoides )  foliis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1023.  Hippophae  with  fpeaf-Jhapcd leaves.  Rham¬ 
noides  falicis  folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  53.  Sea  Buckthorn 
with  a  Willow  leaf. 

Hippophae  ( Canadenfls )  foliis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
1024.  Hippophae  with  oval  leaves ,  called  Canada  Sea 

Buckthorn. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fea  banks  in 
Lincolnlhire,  and  alio  on  the  fand-banks  between  Sand¬ 
wich  and  Deal,  in  Kent ;  there  are  two  varieties  of 
this,  one  with  yellow,  and  the  other  with  red  fruit, 
but  it  is  the  firft  only  which  1  have  obferved  growing 
naturally  in  England  •,  the  other  I  faw  growing  on  the 
fand-banks  in  Holland. 

Thefe  rife  with  fhrubby  ftalks  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  irregular  branches,  which  have 
a  brown  bark  fiivered  over,  garniihed  with  very  nar¬ 
row  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  about  two  inches  long,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  lefiening 
gradually  to  both  ends,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  having  a  prominent 
midrib  ;  the  two  borders  of  the  leaves  are  reflexed 
like  the  Rofemary;  thefe  are  placed  alternate  on  every 
fide  the  branches,  fitting  very  clofe.  The  flowers 
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come  out  From  the  fide  of  the  younger  branches,.  tS 
which  they  fit  very  clofe  ;  the  male  flowers  growing 
in  fmall  clufters,  but  the  female  come  out  fingly  ' 
thefe  make  but  little  appearance.  They  appear  irf 
July,  and  the  berries  on  the  female  plants  are  ripd  in 
autumn. 

This  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  fuckers  from  the 
root,  for  the  roots  fpread  wide,  and  fend  up  a  great 
number  of  fhoots,  fo  as  to  form  a  thicket :  if  thefe 
are  taken  off  in  autumn,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  rfur- 
fery,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  after  one  year’s 
growth,  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  :  as 
there  is  little  beauty  in  this  plant,  fo  one  or  two  of 
them  may  be  allowed  a  place  in  a  plantation  of  fhrubs 
for  the  fake  of  variety, 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America; 
this  hath  much  the  appearance  of  the  former  fort,  but 
the  leaves  differ  in  their  fhape,  thefe  being  much 
fiiorter  and  broader,  and  are  not  fo .  white  on  their1 
under  fide.  This  hath  not  as  yet  flowered  in  this 
country,  but  the  plants  feem  equally  hardy  with  the 
former,  and  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  fuckers  or 
layers. 

HIPPOSELINU M.  See  Smyrnium. 

PIIRUNDINARIA.  See  Asclepias. 

HOEING  is  neceffary  and  beneficial  to  plants,  for 
two  things :  ift,  For  deftroying  of  weeds  ;  2dly,  Be- 
caufe  it  difpofes  the  ground  better  to  imbibe  the 
night  dev/s,  keeps  it  in  a  conftant  frefhnefs,  and  adds 
a  vigour  to  the  plants  and  trees,  whofe  fruit  by  that 
means,  becomes  better  conditioned  than  otherwife  it 
would  be. 

This  operation  is  performed  by  the  hand,  with  an  in- 
ftrument  called  a  Hoe,  which  is  well  known  to  every 
gardener.  There  are  feveral  fizes  of  thefe ;  the  fmalleft, 
which  is  called  an  Onion  Hoe,  is  not  more  than  three 
inches  broad,  and  is  ufed  for  Hoeing  of  Onions ;  not 
only  to  cut  up  the  young  weeds,  but  alfo  to  thin 
the  Onions,  by  cutting  up  all  thofe  which  are  too  clofe. 
The  next  fize  is  near  four  inches  and  a  half  broad,  and 
is  called  a  Carrot  Hoe ;  this  is  ufed  for  Hoeing  of  Car¬ 
rots,  or  any  other  crop  which  requires  the  fame  room 
as  thofe.  The  largeft  fize  is  about  feveh  inches  broad, 
and  is  frequently  called  a  Turnep  Hoe,  being  ufed  for 
Hoeing  of  Turneps ;  but  this  is  generally  ufed  by  the 
kitchen-gardeners,  for  Hoeing  between  all  their  crops 
which  are  planted  out,  or  fcand  fo  far  afunder  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  an  inftrument  of  this  breadth  to  pafs  between  the 
plants.  Befide,  thefe  fort  of  Hoes,  which  are  contrived 
to  draw  toward  the  perfon  who  ufes  them,  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  fort  of  a  different  form,  which  is  called  a  Dutch 
Hoe  ;  this  is  made  for  the  perfon  who  ufes  it  to  pufh 
from  him,  fo  that  he  does  not  tread  over  the  ground 
which  is  hoed.  This  is  a  very  proper  inftrument  for 
feuffling  over  the  ground  to  deftroy  weeds,  in  fuch 
places  where  the  plants  will  admit  of  its  being  ufed, 
and  a  perfon  will  go  over  a  much  greater  lpace  of 
ground  in  the  fame  time  with  one  of  thefe  inftruments, 
than  with  the  common  Hoe  •,  but  this  inftrument  is 
not  fo  proper  for  Hoeing  out  crops,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  plants  at  a  proper  diftance,  nor  will  it  penetrate 
the  ground  fo  far  ;  therefore  the  other  fort  of  hoe  is 
to  be  preferred  to  this,  becaufe  it  ftirs  the  ground  and 
loofens  the  furface,  whereby  the  dews  penetrate  the 
ground,  and  thereby  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
Of  late  years  there  has  alfo  been  another  inftrument 
introduced  in  the  field  culture,  called  the  Horfe  Hoe, 
which  is  a  fort  of  plough  with  the  (hear  fet  more  in¬ 
clining  to  a  horizontal  pofiticn  than  the  common 
plough  •,  but  as  moft  of  the  farmers  are  at  a  lofs  how 
to  ufe  this  inftrument,  fo  it  has  been  but  little  pradtifed 
in  this  country  as  yet  ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  brought 
into  ufe,  unlefs  the  garden  farmers  near  London,  who 
are  undoubtedly  the  beft  hufbandmen  in  Europe,  in¬ 
troduce  it ;  for  the  common  farmers  can  never  be  fup- 
pofed  to  alter  their  old  eftablifhed  methods,  till  by  ne- 
cefiity  they  are  drove  to  it :  a  ftrong  inftance  we  have 
of  this  kind,  in  the  culture  of  Turneps,  which  for  many 
years  were  fov/n  in  moft  of  the  counties  in  England,- 
but  till  within  about  fixty  years  paft,  they  were  never 
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hoed,  except  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  London, 
where  the  gardeners  \yho  had  been  bred  in  the  kitchen- 
o-ardens  near  London,  every  feafon  went  out  in  parti¬ 
cular  gangs  to  the  different  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  each  party  engaged  to  hoe  the  Turneps 
in  fuch  a  particular  diftrid,  at  a  certain  price  per 
acre  ;  and  from  the  fuccefs  of  the  tanners  who  firft 
employed  them,  their  neighbours  were  at  length 
tempted  to  follow  their  example,  fo  that  it  became  ne- 
ceffary  for  foine  of  their  labourers  to  underhand  this 
work  •,  and  from  that  time  it  has  prevailed  fo  much, 
as  that  many  of  the  diftant  counties  have  now  engaged 
in  this  pradice :  and  if  the  Horfe-hoeing  hufbandry 
was  but  well  eftablifhed  among  the  farmers  near  Lon¬ 
don,  there  would  be  little  doubt  of  its  fpreading  into 
the  diftant  counties  ;  but  there  are  great  prejudices 
againft  it  at^refent,  moft  of  them  arifing  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  farmers  in  general,  and  others  from 
the  over-fondnefs  of  the  author  to  his  own  fchemes, 
which  has  in  many  particulars  earned  him  into  many 
known  abfurdities ;  and  thefe  being  well  known  to 
every  pradical  farmer  and  gardener,  are  fufficient  ar¬ 
guments  with  them  againft  making  trial  of  the  ufeful 
part  of  his  fcheme. 

The  utility  of  this  method  of  hufbandry,  is  firft,  in  pro¬ 
portioning  the  number  of  plants  to  the  pafture,  which 
the  ground  is  fuppofed  capable  of  nourifhing  pro¬ 
perly.  The  fecond  is,  by  frequent  (birring  of  the 
furface  of  the  land,  all  weeds  which  rob  the  crop 
of  its  nourifhment  is  deftroyed,  and  the  clods  of  earth 
are  hereby  divided  and  pulverized,  fo  that  the  roots  of 
the  plants  can  more  eafily  penetrate  them,  and  fearch 
their  proper  food  ;  befides,  the  dews  and  moifture  are 
eafily  imbibed  in  the  loofe  ground,  whereby  the  plants 
receive  a  greater  (hare  of  nourifhment. 

There  are  few  perfons  who  properly  confider  of  what 
confequence  the  (birring  and  breaking  of  the  furface 
of  the  ground  is  to  all  crops  growing  therein.  I  have 
frequently  made  trial  of  this,  when  the  crop  has  been 
fo  bad  as  to  be  thought  not  worth  (banding,  which  has 
been  occafioned  by  the  great  quantity  of  rain  which 
has  fallen,  v/hereby  the  furface  of  the  ground  has  been 
fo  clofely  bound,  as  that  the  plants  could  find  no  nou- 
rilhment,  but  have  changed  their  ufual  verdure  to  a 
purple  colour,  and  have  made  no  progrefs ;  but 
upon  Hoeing  the  ground  and  breaking  the  clods,  the 
plants  have  put  out  new  roots,  and  have  flourifhed 
exceedingly.  From  many  repeated  trials  of  this  kind 
I  can  affirm,  that  if  the  Wheat  in  general  was  fowed 
in  rows,  fo  as  that  the  plough  may  be  brought  be¬ 
tween  them  in  the  fpring,  to  loofen  the  ground,  which 
by  the  winter’s  rains  may  have  been  too  clofely  bound, 
the  crop  would  more  than  double  what  is  the  com¬ 
mon  produce. 

But  the  author  of  this  fcheme  was  too  fanguine  in 
his  propofals,  firft,  by  afferting,  that  in  this  method 
of  hufbandry,  the  land  would  conlbantly  produce  the 
fame  fort  of  crops  without  diminution  ;  and  fecondly, 
it  might  be  done  without  dreffing  or  manuring  the 
ground  ;  and  his  fondnefs  for  his  own  fcheme  carried 
him  fo  far  in  the  profecution  of  it,  as  at  laft  to  have 
much  worfe  crops  than  any  of  his  neighbours ;  how¬ 
ever,  this  fhould  not  difeourage  others  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  it,  though  upon  different  principles :  for  al¬ 
though  the  land  thus  cultivated,  will  not  nourifh  the 
fame  plant  without  manuring  feveral  years,  yet  by  this 
method  of  hufbandry  l  ean  affirm,  that  all  crops  will 
be  fo  much  improved,  as  to  doubly  aniwer  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  expence,  and  lefs  than  a  fixth  part  of  the  feed 
will  be  enough  for  the  fame  fpace  of  ground.  The 
common  fwing  plough  will  anfwer  all  intents  of  Horfe- 
hoeing. 

HOLCUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1015.  Milium.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  FI.  514.  tab.  298.  Sorgum.  Mich.  Indian 
Millet,  or  Corn. 

Ihe  Characters  are, 

It  bath  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  flometimes  on  the 
jame  plant.,  at  others  on  different  plants.  'The  male 
flowers  are  [mail ,  and  have  a  bivalve  chaff ;  thefe 
valves  are  oval ,  flpea.y-JJ.mped ,  and  t wiped,  ending  with 
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an  acute  beard  they  have  a  flrnall  hairy  corolla  wit 
three  hairy  /lamina,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits.  Tk 
hermaphrodite  flowers  are  Jingle ,  in  a  Jiff  bivalve  cka/f 
the  inner  of  thefe  is  flier. der,  hairy ,  and  lefs  than  the  cm 
palement ;  the  outer  valve  terminates  in  a  rigid  bears 
and  is  larger  than  the  empalement  •,  they  have  three  hair 
ftamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits ,  with  a  round 
iflh  germen ,  fupporting  two  hairy  ftyles ,  crowned  wit , 
plumofe  fummits.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  ovi 
Jingle  feed  wrapped  up  in  the  chaff. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedbion  0 
Linnmus’s  twenty- third  clafs,  intitled  Polygami 
Moncecia  which  includes  thofe  plants  which  hav 
male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  different  parts  c 
the  fame  plant,  whofe  flowers  have  feveral  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Holcus  ( Sorgum )  glumis  villofis,  feminibus  ariftatis 
Hort.  Upfal.  301.  Holcus  with  hairy  chaff  and  bearde, 
feeds.  Milium  arundinaceum,  fubrotundo  femine 
Sorgo  nominatum.  C.  B.  P.  26.  Reed-like  Millet,  wit , 
a  roundijh  feed,  called  Sorgum. 

2.  Holcus  ( Saccharatus )  glumis  glabris,  feminibus  mu 
ticis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1047..  Holcus  with  fnootb  huflks 
and  feeds  without  awns.  Milium  Indicum,  arundina 
ceo  caule,  granis  flavefeentibus.  H.  L.  425.  India: 
Millet  with  a  reedy  fialk ,  and yellowiflh  grains. 

There  are  feveral  other  of  the  graffy  tribe  which  be 
long  to  this  genus,  but  as  they  are  not  cultivated  fo 
ufe,  fo  I  (hall  not  enumerate  them  here. 

The  two  forts  here  mentioned,  grow  naturally  in  In 
dia,  where  their  grain  is  often  ufed  to  feed  poultry 
and  the  feeds  of  thefe  are  frequently  fent  to  Europi 
for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  but  the  fummers  are  feldon 
warm  enough  to  ripen  the  feeds  in  the  open  air  ii 
England,  but  in  Italy  they  are  both  cultivated.  Th< 
ftalks  of  thefe  plants  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  whicl 
are  ftrong  reedy,  and  like  thofe  of  .the  Maiz,  01 
Turkey  Wheat,  but  fmaller.  The  leaves  are  longanc, 
broad,  having  a  deep  furrow  through  the  center 
where  the  midrib  is  depreffed  on  the  upper  furface. 
and  is  very  prominent  below.  The  leaves  are  tw( 
feet  and  a  half  long,  and  two  inches  broad  in  the 
middle,  embracing  the  ftalks  with  their  bale.  Th< 
flowers  come  out  in  large  panicles  at  thestop  of  thf 
ftalks,  refembling,  at  firft  appearance,  the  male  lpikc.1 
of  the  Turkey  Wheat ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large 
roundifh  feeds,  which  are  wrapped  round  with  the  chaff  ; 
Thefe  plants  are  propagated  in  a  few  gardens  for; 
the  fake  of  variety,  but  as  they  are  late  in  ripening 
their  grain  here,  fo  they  are  not  worth  cultivating 
for  ufe.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  warm  border, 
or  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed  in  March ;  and  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned  and  planted- 
at  the  diftance  of  a  foot  afunder  in  the  rows,  and  the  ) 
rows  fhould  be  three  feet  diftance  ;  the  culture  after] 
this,  is  to  keep  the  ground  clean  from  weeds,  and 
draw  the  earth  up  with  a  hoe  to  the  fbems  of  the 
plants  ;  if  the  feafon  proves  warm,  their  panicles  will 
appear  in  July,  and  the  grain  will  ripen  in  September, 
but  in  bad  feafons  their  grain  will  not  ripen  here. 

HOLLOW  ROOT.  See  Fumaria. 

HOLLY.  '  See  Ilex. 

HOLLYHOCKS.  See  Alcea. 

HOMOGENEAL  or  HOMOGENEOUS, 
plants,  are  fuch  plants  as  are  of  the  fame  kind,  or  na¬ 
ture,  with  others. 

HONEYSUCKLE.  See  Periclymenum.  ,, 

HOPS.  See  Lupulus.  .  I 

HORDEUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  94.  Tourn.  Inft.  R-l 
H.  513.  tab.  293.  Barley;  in  French,  Orge. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  partial  involucrum  of  fix  narrow-pointed  leaves,  1 
which  contain  three  flowers.  The  petal  of  the  flower  opensl 
with  two  valves  \  the  under  valve  is  angular,  fwelliflgA 
oval,  and  pointed ,  being  longer  than  the  empalement X 
ending  in  a  long  beard ;  the  inner  is  flmall  and  fpear-Jhapea. I 
The  flower  hath  three  hairy  ftamina  floor  ter  than  the  pe- 1 
tal,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits.  It  hath  an  oval  turned § 
germen ,  fupporting  two  hairy  reflexed  ftyles,  crowned  by  tbA 
likeftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  belliewt 
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fed  pointed  at  both  ends,  having  alongitudinal furrow,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  petal  of  the  flower,  which  does  not  fall  off. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fsftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  third  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  three  ftamina  and  twoftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

Hordeum  ( Vulgare )  flofculis  omnibus  hermaphrodi- 
tis  ariftatis  ordinibus  duobus  ere&ioribus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  84.  Barley  with  all  the  flowers  hermaphrodite , 
and  two  orders  of  beards,  which  are  erett.  Hordeum 
polyfticum  vernum.  C.  B.  P.  22.  Spring  Barley  with 
many  rows  of  grain. 

Hordeum  ( Zeocriton )  flofculis  lateralibus  malculis 
muticis,  feminibus  angularibus  imbricatis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  23.  Barley  with  male  flowers  on  the  fide,  with¬ 
out  awns,  and  angular  feeds  placed  over  each  other.  Hor¬ 
deum  diftichon.  C.  B.  P.  22.  Common  long-eared  Barley . 
Hordeum  ( Diftichon )  flofculis  lateralibus  mafculis 
muticis,  feminibus  angularibus  imbricatis.  Hort.  Up¬ 
fal.  23.  Barley  with  male  flowers  on  the  fide,  without 
awns,  and  angular  imbricated feeds.  Hordeum  diftichum, 
fpica  breviore  &  latiore,  granis  confertis.  Raii  Syn. 
246.  Barley  with  floor  ter  and  broader  fpikes ,  commonly 
called  Sprat,  or  Battledore  Barley. 

Hordeum  ( Hexaflichon )  flofculis  omnibus  herma- 
phroditis  ariftatis,  feminibus  fexfariam  aequaliter  po¬ 
nds.  Hort.  Upfal.  23.  Barley  with  all  the  flowers  her¬ 
maphrodite,  bearded,  and  fix  rows  of  feeds  equally  ranged. 
Hordeum  hexafticum  pulchrum.  J.  B.  2.  429.  Win¬ 
ter,  or  Square  Barley,  Bear  Barley,  or  Big. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Spring  Barley,  which 
is  principally  cultivated  inEngland;  of  this  the  farmers 
make  two  forts,  viz.  the  common  and  rath-ripe  Bar¬ 
ley,  which  are  the  fame  :  for  the  rath-ripe  has  only 
been  an  alteration,  occafioned  by  being  long  cultivated 
upon  warm  gravelly  lands.  The  feeds  of  this,  when 
Town  in  cold  or  ftrong  land,  will  the  firft  year  ri¬ 
pen  near  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  feeds  taken  from 
frong  land  ;  therefore  the  farmers  in  the  vales,  gene¬ 
rally  purchafe  their  feed  Barley  from  the  warm  land  ; 
for  if  faved  in  the  vales  two  or  three  years,  it  will  be- 
:ome  full  as  late  in  ripening  as  the  common  Barley  of 
their  own  product  ;  and  the  farmers  on  the  warm 
land  are  alfo  obliged  to  procure  their  feed  Barley 
from  the  ftrong  land,  otherwife  their  grain  would 
degenerate  in  bulk  and  fulnefs,  which  by  thus 
changing  is  prevented.  This  fort  of  Barley  is  eafily 
diftinguifhed  by  the  two  orders  of  beards,  or  awns, 
which  ftand  ereft  •,  the  chaff  is  alfo  thinner  than  that  of 
the  two  laft  fpecies,  fo  is  efteemed  better  for  malting. 
The  fecond  fort  is  the  long-eared  Barley,  which  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  is  an  exceed¬ 
ing  good  fort ;  but  fome  farmers  objedt  to  this  fort, 
becaufe  they  fay  the  ears  being  long  and  heavy,  it  is 
more  apt  to  lodge  ;  this  hath  the  grains  regularly 
ranged  in  a  double  row,  lying  over  each  other  like 
files  on  a  houfe,  or  the  fcales  of  fifties.  The  hufk, 
or  chaff  of  this  Barley  is  alfo  very  thin,  fo  is  much 
efteemed  for  malting. 

The  third  fort  is  ufually  called  Sprat  Barley ;  this 
hath  fhorter  and  broader  ears  than  either  of  the  other 
forts ;  the  awns,  or  beards,  are  longer,  and  the  grains 
are  placed  clofer  together,  and  the  awns  being  long, 
the  birds  cannot  fo  eafily  get  out  the  grains  •,  this 
feldom  grows  fo  tall  as  the  other  fpecies,  the  ftraw  is 
fhorter  and  coarfer,  fo  not  very  good  fodder  for  cattle. 
The  fourth  fort  is  rarely  cultivated  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  England,  but  in  the  northern  counties,  and 
in  Scotland,  is  generally  fown,  being  much  hardier 
than  the  other  fpecies,  fo  will  bear  the  cold  ;  this  hath 
its  grains  difpofed  in  fix  rows  :  the  grain  is  large  and 
plump,  but  it  is  not  fo  good  for  malting,  which  is  the 
reafon  for  its  not  being  cultivated  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  England,  where  the  other  forts,  which  are 
much  better  for  that  purpofe,  do  thrive  well. 

All  thefe  forts  of  Barley  are  fown  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year,  in  a  dry  time  ;  in  fome  very  dry  light  land, 
the  Barley  is  fown  early  in  March  ;  but,  in  ftrong 
clayey  foils,  it  is  not  fown  till  April,  and  fometimes 
not  until  the  beginning  of  May  ;  but  when  it  .  is 
fown  late,  if  the  feafon  doth  not  prove  very  favour- 
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able,  it  is  very  late  in  autumn  before  it  is  fit  to  mow, 
urilefs  it  be  the  rath-ripe  fort,  which  is  often  ripe  in 
nine  weeks  from  the  time  of  fowing. 

Some  people  fow  Barley  upon  land  where  Wheat 
grew  the  former  year ;  but  when  this  is  praflifed,  the 
ground  fhould  be  ploughed  the  beginning  of  Oftober 
in  a  dry  time,  laying  it  in  final!  ridges,  that  the  froft 
may  mellow  it  the  better,  and  this  will  improve  the 
land  greatly  ;  and  if  this  can  be  ploughed  again  in 
January,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  it  will  break 
and  prepare  the  ground  better ;  then  in  March  the 
ground  is  ploughed  again,  and  laid  even  where  it 
is  not  very  wet ;  but  in  ftrong  wet  lands  the  ground 
fhould  be  laid  round,  and  the  furrows  made  deep 
to  receive  the  wet.  When  this  is  finiihed,  the  com¬ 
mon  method  is  to  fow  the  Barley-feed  with  a  broad 
call  at  two  fowings  •,  the  firft  being  harrowed  in  o'nce, 
the  fecond  is  harrowed  until  the  feed  is  buried ;  the 
common  allowance  of  feed  is  four  bufhels  to  an  acre. 
This  is  the  quantity  of  grain  ufually  fown  by  the  far¬ 
mers  ;  but  if  they  could  be  prevailed  on  to  alter  this 
praftice,  they  would  foon  find  their  account  in  it ; 
for  if  lefs  than  half  that  quantity  is  fown,  there  will  be 
a  much  greater  produce,  and  the  corn  will  be  lefs  lia¬ 
ble  to  lodge,  as  I  have  many  years  experienced  ;  for 
when  corn  or  any  other  vegetable  ftands  very  dole, 
the  ftalks  are  drawn  up  weak,  fo  are  incapable  to  refill 
the  force  of  winds,  or  bear  up  under  heavy  rains ;  but 
when  they  are  at  a  proper  diftartce,  their  ftalks  will  be 
more  than  twice  the  fize  of  the  other,  fo  are  feldom 
laid.  I  have  frequently  obferved  in  fields  where  there 
has  been  a  foot-path  through  the  middle,  that  the 
corn  which  has  ftood  thin  on  each  fide  the  path  hath 
ftood  upright,  when  all  the  reft  on  both  fides  has  been 
laid  flat  on  the  ground  :  and  whoever  will  obferve  thefe 
roots  of  corn  near  the  paths,  will  find  them  tiller  out 
(i.  e.  have  a  greater  number  of  ftalks)  to  more  than 
four  times  the  quantity  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
field.  I  have  feen  experiments  made  by  fowing  Bar¬ 
ley  in  rows  acrofs  divers  parts  of  the  fame  field,  and 
the  grains  fowed  thin  in  the  rows,  fo  that  the  roots 
were  three  or  four  inches  afunder  in  the  rows,  and  the 
rows  at  a  foot  diftance  ;  the  intermediate  fpaces  of 
the  fame  field  were  at  the  fame  time  fown  broad  call 
in  the  ufual  way ;  the  fuccefs  was  this,  the  roots  which 
ftood  thin  in  the  rows  tillered  out  from  ten  or  twelve, 
to  upward  of  thirty  ftalks  on  each  root,  the  ftalks 
were  ftronger,  the  ears  longer,  and  the  grains  larger 
than  any  of  thofe  fown  in  the  common  way  ;  and 
when  thofe  parts  of  the  field  where  the  corn  was  fown 
in  the  ufual  way  has  been  lodged,  thefe  parts  fown 
thin  have  fupported  their  upright  pofition  againft  wind 
and  rain,  though  the  rows  have  been  made  not  only 
lengthways,  but  crofs  the  lands,  in  feveral  pofitions, 
fo  that  there  could  be  no  alteration  in  regard  to  the 
goodnefs  of  the  land,  or  the  fituation  of  the  corn  ; 
therefore  where  fuch  experiments  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  made,  and  always  attended  with  equal  fuc¬ 
cefs,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt  which  of  the  two 
methods  is  more  eligible  fince  if  the  crops  were 
only  fuppofed  to  be  equal  in  both,  the  faving  more 
than  half  the  corn  fown  is  a  very  great  advantage,  and 
deferves  a  national  confideration,  as  fuch  a  faving,  in 
fcarce  times,  might  beavery  greatbenefit  tothepublic. 
I  know  the  farmers  in  general  are  very  apt  to  com¬ 
plain  if  their  corn  does  not  come  up  fo  thick  as  to  co¬ 
ver  the  ground  green  in  a  fhort  time,  like  Grafs  fields ; 
but  I  have  often  obferved,  that  from  the  badnefs  of 
the  feafon  it  has  come  up  thin,  or  by  accident  has 
been  in  part  killed,  their  corn  has  been  ftronger,  the 
ears  longer,  and  the  grain  plumper,  fo  that  the  pro¬ 
duce  has  been  much  greater  than  in  thofe  years  when 
it  has  come  up  thick  •,  for  the  natural  growth  of  corn 
is  to  fend  out  many  ftalks  from  a  root,  and  not  rife 
fo  much  in  height;  therefore  it  is, entirely  owing 
to  the  roots  Handing  too  near  each  other,  when  the 
ftalks  are  drawn  up  tall  and  weak.  I  have  had  eighty- 
fix  ftalks  upon  one  root  of  Barley,  which  were  ftrong, 
produced  longer  ears,  and  the  grain  was  better  filled 
than  any  which  I  ever  faw  grow  in  the  common  me¬ 
thod  of  huibandry,  and  the  land  upon  which  this 

grew 
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prev;  was  not  very  rich  :  but  I  luve  frequently  ob- 
itrrved  on  the  Tides  of  hot-beds  in  the  kitchen-gardens, 
where  Barley- draw  has  been  ufed  for  covering  the 
beds,  that  fome  of  the  grains  left  in  the  ears  has  drop¬ 
ped  out  and  grown,  the  roots  have  produced  from 
thirty  to  fixty  (talks  each,  and  thole  been  three  or 
four  times  larger  than  the  (talks  ever  arrive  at  in 
the  common  way  :  but  to  this  I  know  it  will  be  ob- 
ledted,  that  although  upon  rich  land  in  a  garden,  thefe 
roots  of  corn  may  probably  have  fo  many  italics,  yet 
in  poor  land  they  will  not  iiave  fuch  produce  •,  there- 
fore  unlefs  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  feeds  Town, 
their  crop  will  not  be  worth  itanaing,  which  is  one  of 
the  greated  fallacies  that  can  be  imagined  ;  (or  to 
iuppofe  that  poor  land  can  nouridi  more  tnan  twice 
the  number  of  roots  in  the  fame  fpace  as  rich  land, 
is  fuch  an  abiurdity,  as  one  could  hardly  fuppoie  any 
perfon  of  common  underdanding  guilty’-  of;  and  yet 
fo  it  is,  for  the  general  pradtice  is  to  allow  a  greater 
quantity  of  feed  to  poor  land,  than  for  richer  ground; 
not  confidering  that  where  the  roots  (land  fo  clofe, 
they  will  deprive  each  other  of  the  nourilhment,  fo 
(tarve  themfelves,  which  is  always  the  cafe  where  the 
roots  Hand  clofe ;  which  any  perfon  may  at  firft  fight 
obferve,  in  any  part  of  the  fields  where  the  corn  hap¬ 
pens  to  fcatter  when  they  are  lowing  it ;  or  in  places 
where,  by  harrowing,  the  feed  is  drawn  in  heaps, 
thole  patches  will  (tarve,  and  never  grow  to  a  third 
part  of  the  fize  as  the  other  parts  of  the  fame  field  ; 
and  yet  common  as  this  is,  it  is  little  noticed  by  far¬ 
mers,  otherwile  they  furely  would  not  continue  their 
old  cultom  of  lowing.  1  have  made  many  experi¬ 
ments  for  feveral  years  in  the  poored  land,  and  have 
always  found  that  all  crops  which  are  (own  or  planted 
at  a  greater  didance  than  ufual,  have  fucceeded  bed; 
and  I  am  convinced,  if  the  farmers  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  quit  their  prejudices,  and  make  trial  of  this  me¬ 
thod  of  fowing  their  corn  thin,  they  would  foon  fee 
the  advantage  of  this  hulbandry. 

The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  France  are  very 
bufy  in  fetting  examples  of  this  hulbandry  in  mod  of 
their  provinces,  being  convinced  by  many  trials  of 
its  great  utility  ;  and  it  were  to  be  wilhed,  the  fame 
was  done  in  England, 

When  the  Barley  is  fown,  the  ground  diould  be  rolled 
after  the  fird  (hower  of  rain,  to  break  the  clods  and 
lay  the  earth  fmocth,  which  will  render  it  better  to 
mow,  and  alfo  caufe  the  earth  to  lie  cloler  to  the 
roots  of  the  corn,  which  will  be  of  great  fervice  to 
it  in  dry  weather. 

Where  Barley  is  fown  upon  new  broken  upland,  the 
ufual  method  is,  to  plough  up  the  land  in  March, 
and  let  it  lie  fallow  until  June,  at  which  time  it  is 
ploughed  again,  and  fown  with  Turneps,  which  are 
eaten  by  (heepin  winter,  by  whofe  dung  the  landis  greatly 
improved  ;  and  then  in  March  following  the  ground  is 
ploughed  up  again,  and  fown  with  Barley  as  before. 
There  are  many  people  who  fow  Clover  with  their 
Barley,  and  fome  have  fown  the  Lucern  with  Barley ; 
but  neither  of  thefe  methods  is  to  be  commended,  for 
where  there  is  a  good  crop  of  Barley,  the  Clover  or 
Lucern  mud  be  fo  weak  as  not  to  pay  for  llanding ; 
fo  that  the  better  way  is  to  fow  the  Barley  alone  with¬ 
out  any  other  crop  among  it,  and  then  the  land  will  be 
at  liberty  for  any  other  crop,  when  the  Barley  is  taken 
off  the  ground  ;  but  this  practice  of  fowing  Clover, 
Rye-grafs,  and  other  Grafs-feeds,  with  corn,'  has  been 
fo  long  and  unive’rfally  edablilhed  among  farmers, 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  prevailing  with  thofe  peo¬ 
ple  to  alter  a  cudom  -which  has  been  handed  down  to 
them  from  their  predeceffors,  although  there  diould 
be  many  examples  produced,  to  drew  the  abiurdity  of 
this  practice. 

T  hen  the  Barley  has  been  up  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
it  will  be  a  very  good  method  to  roil  it  over  with  a 
weighty  roller,  which  Will  prefs  the  earth  clofe  to  the 
roots  oi  the  corn,  and  thereby  prevent  the  fun  and 
a;:  bom  penetrating  the  ground,  which  will  be  of 
bngular  fervice  in  dry  feafons ;  and  this  rolling  of  it 
before  it  Calks,  will  caufe  it  to  till  out  into  agreater 
number  Oi  (talks  •,  fo  that  if  t!>e  plants  fiiould  be  thin. 
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this  will  caufe  them  to  fpread  fo  as  to  fill  the  oroun: 
and  likewife  to  drengthen  the  ftalks. 

The  time  for  cutting  of  Barley  is,  when  the  red  colo- 
of  the  ears  is  off,  and  the  draw  turns  yellow,  and  ti 
ears  begin  to  hang  down  :  in  the  north  of  Engh; 
they  always  reap  their  Barley,  and  make  it  up  j 
dreaves,  as  pradtifed  here  for  Wheat,  by  which  m 
thod  they  do  not  lofe  near  fo  much  corn,  and  it  is  a' 
more  handy  to  dack  ;  but  this  method  cannot  fo  vi¬ 
be  pradlifed  where  there  are  many  weeds  arnono-ft  p  | 
corn,  which  is  too  frequently  the  cafe  in  the  fie 
lands  near  London,  efpecially  in  moid  feafons;  ther 
fore  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  Barley  mud  lie  on  tl 
fwarth  till  all  the  weeds  are  dead  ;  but  as  it  is  apt  t 
fprout  in  wet  weather,  it  mud  be  Ihook  up,  and  tun¬ 
ed  every  fair  day  after  rain  to  prevent  it.  When  it 
carried  in,  it  dioulcl  be  thoroughly  dry,  otherwife  if 
be  dacked  wet,  it  will  turn  mudy  ;  or  if  too  o-reen 
is  fubjedt  to  burn  in  the  mow.  The  common  produc 
of  Barley,  is  two  and  a  half,  or  three  quarters  on  a 
acre,  but  I  have  fometimes  known  fix  or  feven  qua; 
ters  on  an  acre. 

EIORIZONTAL  SHELTERS  have,  by  lorn 
perfons,  been  greatly  recommended  to  preferve  fruit 
trees  from  blights ;  but  with  how  little  reafon,  or  up 
on  what  flight  experiments,  every  one  who  has  eve 
made  ufe  of  them  will  eafily  judge  ;  efpecially  thol 
which  are  contrived  by  placing  tiles  in  the  wall  a 
certain  didances,  nothing  being  more  obvious,  that 
that  vegetables,  when  prevented  from  receiving  tb 
advantage  of  dews,  rains,  &c.  thofe  kindly  benefit 
of  heaven,  grow  weak,  languid,  and  at  lad  entire!’ 
decay  :  and  dnee,  from  vad  numbers  of  experiment 
which  have  been  lately  made,  we  find  that  trees  im¬ 
bibe  great  quantities  of  nourifhment  through  the  pore: 
of  their  leaves  and  branches,  whereby  they  are  ren 
dered  vigorous  and  healthy,  even  in  fuch  feafons,  anc 
upon  fuch  foils,  where  one  would  think  it  impoilibls 
they  diould  receive  much  nourifhment  from  the  earth 
to  deprive  them  of  this  advantage,  is  no  lefs  than  de 
droying  them  ;  though  perhaps,  if  the  trees  are  vi 
gorous,  it  may  not  be  effected  fuddenly ;  but  then 
will  be  very  vifible  figns  of  decay  on  them  daily,  ant 
a  few  years  will  put  a  period  to  their  lives,  as  I  hav< 
more  than  once  obferved,  where  fuch  walls  wert 
built. 

The  only  fort  of  thefe  fnelters  which  I  have  ever  ob¬ 
ferved  ufeful  for  fruit-trees,  was  made  with  two  leave; 
of  (lit  deal,  joined  over  each  other,  and  painted ;  thi; 
being  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  wall  with  pullies,  tc 
draw  up  and  down  at  pleafure,  formed  a  fort  of  pent- 
houie  ;  which  being  let  down  in  great  rains,  or  cold 
nights,  during  the  time  that  the  trees  were  in  flower, 
or  the  fruit  was  fetting,  proved  ferviceable ;  but  then! 
thefe  (belters  were  removed  away  foon  after  the  fruit! 
was  fet,  fo  that  the  trees  might  enjoy  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  rain,  dew,  &c.  in  the  fummer,  which  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary,  if  we  would  have  healthy  trees  or 
good  fruit. 

HORM1NUM.  Tourn.  Ind.  178.  tab.  82.  Salvia, 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  36.  Clary;  in  French,  Orrnin. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  of  one  leaf , 
tubulous ,  and  channelled ',  having  two  lips  ;  the  upper  i\ 
broad ,  ending  in  three  acute  points  ;  the  under  is  Jkorter , 
ending  hi  two  points.  The  flower  has  one  pet  ah  divided  inti 
two  lips  ;  the  upper  is  concave ,  compreffed  on  the  two  fldes. 
and  incurved r, with  a  flight  indenture  at  the  point,  the  lowet 
is  broader  and  more  indented .  It  hath  two  Jhorl  ftamina ; 
Jituated  in  the  tube  of  the  flower ,  terminated  by  fhort  prof 
trate  fummits ,  and  two  other  which  decay  foon  after  thi 
flowers  open.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tube  are  four  roundifX 
germen ,  fupporting  a  flngle  fiyle  crowned  by  a  bifid  jtig\ 
ma ,  fituated  in  the  upper  lip  of  the  petal.  The  ger/neti 
afterward  becomes  flour  feeds ,  lodged  in  the  empalement. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fird  fedtion  oi 
Tcurnefort’s  fourth  clafs,  which  includes  the  herb 
with  a  lip  flower  of  one  leaf,  whofe  upper  lip  i; 
forked,  or  fhaped  like  a  helmet.  Dr.  Linnaeus  ha' 
joined  this  genus,  and  alfo  the  Sclarea  of  Tournel 
fort  to  the  Salvia,  including  them  all  in  that  genus  J 
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but  as  there  are  many  fpecies  of  each  genus,  fo  it  is 
better  to  keep  them  afunder,  whereby  their  old  u- 
r]es  bv  which  they  have  always  been  known  in  the 
(hops  and  market  will  be  retained,  though  there  is  no 
very  efiential  difference  in  their  charaders. 

The  Species  are, 

Horminum  ( Verbenacea )  folns  finuatis  ferratis,  co- 
rollis  calyce  anguftioribus  acutis.  Clary  with  fmuated 
lived  leaves,  and  the  petal  of  the  flower  narrower  than 
thg  mP'  Horminum  fylveftre  lavendulas  flore.  C.  b. 

P  2  39.  Wild  Clary  with  a  Lavender  flower. 

Horminum  (. Lyrata )  foliis  pinnato-finuatis  rngdfis, 
calycibus  corolla  longioribus.  Clary  with  wing-Jhaped 
Cmuated  leaves ,  which  are  rough ,  and  the  empalements 
longer  than  the  petal  of  the  flower.  Horminum  folio 
querno.  yolk.  Oak-leaved  Clary. 
bloRMUtvMiVerticillatum)  verticillis  fubnudis,  ftylo  co- 
rollarum  labio  inferiore  incumbente.  Clary  with  heart- 
(haped,  crenated,  indented  leaves ,  naked  whorls ,  and  the 
flyle  lying  under  the  lip  of  the  petal.  Horminum  fyl- 
^eftre  latifolium  verticillatum.  C.  B.  P.  283.  Broad¬ 
leaved  wild  Clary ,  with  flowers  growing  in  whorls . 
Horminum  (. Napifolium )  foliis  radicalibus  pinnato- 
mcifis,  caulinis  cordatis  crenatis,  fummis  feiniam- 
nlexicaulibus.  Clary ,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  cut  and 
winged,  thofe  on  the  flalks  heart-Jhaped  and  crenated ,  and 
thofe  on  the  top  half  embracing  the  flalks.  Horminum  na- 
pi  folio.  Mor.  Hort.  R.  Ekefl'.  Clary  with  a  Navew 
leaf. 

Horminum  ( Sativum )  foliis  obtufis  crenatis,  bradeis 
fummis  fterilibus  majoribus  coloratis.  Clary  with  ch- 
tufe  crenated  leaves ,  the  bratt<£  on  the  top  of  the  flalks 
’urge,  coloured ,  and  barren.  Horminum  coma  purpuro- 
/iolacea.  J.  B.  3.  309.  Clary  .with  a  purple  Violet  top. 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  fandy  and  gravelly 
grounds,  in  many  parts  of  England.  This  a^peren- 
lial  plant ;  the  lower  leaves  grow  upon  pretty  long 
oot-ftalks,  and  are  near  four  inches  long  and  two 
3road  •,  they  are  fmuated  on  their  borders,  and  bluntly 
:renated  ;  their  furface  is  rugged  and  wrinkled  ;  the 
talks  are  a  foot  long,  fquare,  and  inclining  toward  the 
3-round  ;  the  leaves" upon  thefe  are  lmaller,  and  cre¬ 
ated  on  their  edges  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  a  whorled 
'pike  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  generally  with  two 
Shorter  fpikes,  one  on  each  fide  •,  the  flowers  are  fmall 
md  blue  •,  thefe  are  fcarce  fo  long  as  their  empale- 
nents  \  they  have  but  one  petal,  wmch  is  divided  into 
;wo  lips,  the  upper  being  a  little  longer  than  the  tin¬ 
ier,  and  almoft  fhuts  over  it  •,  there  are  but  two  per- 
-e£t  ftamina  in  each  flovyer,  and  four  germen  at  ^the 
aottom,  fupporting  a  Angle  ftyle  •,  the  germen  after¬ 
ward  become  fo  many  naked  feeds,  fitting  in  the  em- 
lalement.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
•ipen  in  Auguft  and  September.  This  fort  propa¬ 
gates  itfelf  in  plenty,  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  and  requires  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  the 
plants  clean  from  weeds. 

This  is  fometimes  called  Oculus  Chrifti,  from  the  fup- 
pofed  virtues  of  its  feeds  in  clearing  of  the  fight,  which 
it  does  by  its  vifcous  covering  •,  for  when  any  thing 
happens  to  fall  into  the  eye,  if  one  of  the  feeds  is  put 
in  at  one  corner,  and  the  eye-lid  kept  clofe  over  it, 
moving  the  feed  gently  along  the  eye,  whatever  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  there  will  ftick  to  the  feed,  and  fo  be  brought 
out.  The  virtues  of  this  are  "fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  as  the  Garden  Clary,  but  not  quite  fo  powerful. 
The  fecond  fort  grov/s  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France  and  Italy  •,  the  lower  leaves  are  upward  of  four 
inches  long,  and  not  more  than  one  broad,  regularly 
fmuated  on  both  fides,  in  form  of  a  winged  leaf ;  the 
flalks  rife  about  the  fame  height  with  the  former,  but 
all  the  leaves  upon  the  flalks  are  fmuated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  lower  •,  the  flowers  are  fmaller 
than  thole  of  the  firft,  but  grow  in  whorled  fpikes 
like  them.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  is  very 
hardy,  and  will  propagate  itfelf  in  plenty  by  the 
fcattered  feeds.  It  is  feldom  kept  in  gardens  but  for 
the  fake  of  variety. 

The  third  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grov/s  na- 
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turally  in  Auftria  and  Bohemia.  This  fends  out  frorri 
the  root  a  great  number  of  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
which  are  fawed  on  their  edges  and  deeply  veined. 
Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  which  are  hairy ; 
the  flalks  arife  from  between  thefe,  which  are  fquare, 
and  grow  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  which  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  two  heart-fhaped  leaves  at  each  joint, 
whofe  bafe  fits  clofe  to  the  flalks,  half  embracing 
them  ;  the  flalks  at  the  two  or  three  upper  joints^ 
put  out  on  each  fide  a  long  foot- ftalk ;  thefe,  andalfo 
the  principal  ftalk,  are  garnifhed  with  whorls  of 
fmall  blue  flowers,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the 
common  fort,  but  larger ;  the  fpikes  are  more  than  a 
foot  long,  and  toward  the  top  the  whorls  are  nearer 
together.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Auguft. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  and  in  Italy.  This  is  alfo  a  perennial  plant, 
v/hich  has  fome  refemblance  of  the  third,  but  the 
lower  leaves  of  this  are  cut  at  their  bafe  to  the  mid¬ 
rib,  into  one  or  two  pair  of  ears  or  lobes,  which  are 
but  fmall,  and  are  often  at  a  diftance  from  each  other  ; 
the  feaves  are  not  fawed,  but  are  bluntly  indented  ; 
the  flalks  of  this  are  flenderer,  and  do  not  grow  fo 
tall  as  thofe  of  the  third,  nor  are  the  fpikes  of  flowers 
fo  long.  This  flowers  and  feeds  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  third. 

Both  forts  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which, 
if  fown  in  the  fpring  on  an  open  fpot  of  ground,  the 
plants  will  come  up,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  allow  them  room 
to  grow  •,  for  the  plants  fhould  not  be  nearer  than  two 
feet  apart,  for  they  grow  very  large,  and  will  laft  fe- 
veral  years. 

The  fifth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain  •,  of  this  there  are  three  varieties  which 
are  conftant,  one  with  purple  tops,  another  with  red 
tops,  and  a  third  with  green  tops.  As  they  differ  in 
nothing  but  the  colour  of  their  bradse  on  the  top  of 
the  flalks,  fo  I  have  not  put  them  down  as  different 
fpecies,  though  from  more  than  thirty  years  culti¬ 
vating  them,  I  have  not  known  them  alter. 

Thefe  plants  have  obtufe  crenated  leaves,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  common  red  Sage;  the  flalks  are 
fquare  and  grow  ered,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high ; 
their  lower  parts  are  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  two 
oppofite  leaves  of  the  fame  fhape,  but  gradually  di- 
minifhing  in  flze  toward  the  top  :  the  flalks  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  upward  with  whorls  of  fmall  flowers,  and  are 
terminated  by  cluflers  of  fmall  leaves,  which  in  one 
are  red,  in  another  blue,  and  a  third  green,  which 
make  a  pretty  appearance,  and  are  preferved  in  gar¬ 
dens  for  ornament.  They  flower  in  June  and  July, 
and  their  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  in  the  places 
where  they  are  deflgned  to  remain,  and  require  no 
other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin 
them  where  they  come  up  too  clofe. 

Garden  Clary.  See  Sclarea. 

FIORNBE  AM.  See  Carpinus. 

HORSE  CHESTNUT.  See  Esculus. 

HORSE  DUNG  is  of  great  ufe  to  make  hot-beds 
for  the  raifing  all  forts  of  early  garden  crops,  as  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  Melons,  Afparagus,  Sallading,  &c.  for  which 
purpofe  no  other  fort  of  Dung  will  do  fo  well,  this 
fermenting  the  llrongeft ;  and, .  if  mixed  with  long 
litter,  and  fea-coal  allies  in  a  due  proportion,  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  heat  much  longer  than  any  other  fort  of 
Dung  whatfoever  ;  and  afterwards  when  rotted,  be¬ 
comes  an  excellent  manure  for  moft  forts  of  lands, 
more  efpeciaHy  for  fuch  as  are  of  a  cold  nature  3  and 
for  ftiff  clayey  lands,  when  mixed  with  fea-coal  allies, 
and  the  eleanling  of  London  ftreets,  it  will  caufe 
the  parts  to  feparate  much  fooner  than  any  other 
compoft  will  do ;  fo  that  where  it  can  be  obtained  in 
plenty,  I  would  always  recommend  the  ufe  of  it  for 
fuch  lands. 

HOSE  IN  FI O  S E,  a  term  ufed  in  gardening,  to 
fignify  one  tube  or  petal  within  another,  as  in  the 
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Polyanthus,  where  there  are  in  fome  varieties  two 
petals. 

H  O  T-B  EDS  are  of  general  ufe  in  thefe  nortnern 
parts  of  Europe,  without  which  we  could  not  enjoy 
fo  many  of  the  produdls  of  warmer  climes  as  we  do 
now  •,  nor  could  we  have  the  tables  furnifhea  with 
the  feveral  produfts  of  the  garden,  during  the  winter 
and  fpring  months,  as  they  are  at  prefent  in  moll  parts 
of  England,  better  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe  :  for  although  we  cannot  boaft  of  the  cle¬ 
mency  of  our  climate,  yet  England  is  better  furnifhed 
with  all  forts  of  efculent  plants  for  the  table,  much 
earlier  in  the  feafon,  and  in  greater  quantities,  than 
in  the  gardens  of  our  neighbours,  which  is  owing  to 
our  fkill  in  Hot-beds. 

The  ordinary  Hot- beds  which  are  commonly  ufed  in 
the  kitchen-gardens,  are  made  with  new  horfe  dung, 
in  the  following  manner  : 

'  i ft,  There  is  a  quantity  of  new  horfe  dung  from  the 
liable  (in  which  there  fhould  be  part  of  the  litter  or 
llraw  which  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  liable,  but  not 
in  too  great  proportion  to  the  dung,)  the  quantity  of 
this  mixture  mull  be  according  to  the  length  of  the 
bed  intended  ;  which,  if  early  in  the  year,  Ihould  not 
be  lefs  than  one  good  load  for  each  light ;  this  dung 
Ihould  be  thrown  up  in  a  heap,  mixing  therewith  a 
few  lea-coal  allies,  fome  leaves  of  trees,  and  tan,  which 
will  be  offer  vice  to  continue  the  heat  of  the  dung  •,  it 
Ihould  remain  fix  or  feven  days  in  this  heap  ;  then  it 
Ihould  be  turned  over,  and  the  parts  well  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  and  call  into  a  heap  again,  where  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  five  or  fix  days  longer,  by  which  time  it  will 
have  acquired  a  due  heat ;  then  in  fome  well  fheltered 
part  of  the  garden,  you  mull  dig  a  trench  in  length 
and  width,  proportionable  to  the  frames  you  intend 
it  for ;  and  if  the  ground  be  dry,  about  a  foot  deep ; 
but  if  wet,  not  above  fix  inches  ;  then  wheel  the  dung 
into  the  opening,  obferving  to  ftir  every  part  of  it 
with  a  fork,  and  lay  it  exadtly  even  and  fmooth  thro’ 
every  part  of  the  bed  ;  as  alfo  to  lay  the  bottom  part 
of  the  heap  (which  is  commonly  free  from  litter)  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  the  bed ;  this  will  prevent  the  fleam 
from  rifing  fo  plentifully  as  it  would  otherwife  do.  To 
prevent  this,  and  the  heat  from  rifing  fo  violently  as 
to  burn  the  roots  of  whatever  plants  are  put  into  the 
ground,  it  will  be  a  very  good  way  to  fpread  a  layer 
of  neats  dung  all  over  the  furface  of  the  horfe  dung, 
which  v/ill  prevent  the  mould  from  burmng :  if  the 
bed  is  intended  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons,  the  earth 
Ihould  not  be  laid  all  over  the  bed  at  firfl,  only  a  hill 
of  earth  fhould  be  firfl  laid  in  the  middle  of  each  light 
on  which  the  plants  fhouid  be  planted,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  fpace  Ihould  be  filled  up  from  tiirte  to  time 
as  the  roots  of  the  plants  fpread ;  but  this  is  fully 
explained  under  thole  two  articles.  But  if  the  hot¬ 
bed  is  intended  for  other  plants,  then  after  the  bed 
is  well  prepared,  it  fhould  be  left  two  or  three  days 
for  the  fleam  to  pafs  off,  before  the  earth  is  laid  upon 
the  dung. 

In  the  making  of  thefe  hot-beds,  it  rriufl  be  carefully 
o.bferved  to  fettle  the  dung  clofe  with  a  fork  ;  and 
if  it  be  full  of  long  litter,  it  fhould  be  equally  trod 
clown  clofe  in  every  part,  otherwife  it  will  be  fubjecl 
to  heat  too  violently,  and  confequently  the  heat  will 
be  much  fooner  fpent,  which  is  one  of  the  greatefl 
dangers  thefe  fort  of  beds  may  be  liable  to.  During 
the  firfl  week  or  ten  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  you 
ihould  cover  the  glaffes  but  flightly  in  the  night,  and 
in  the  day  time  carefully  raife  them  to  let  out  the 
fleam,  which  is  fubjedt  to  rife  very  copioufly  while  the 
dung  is  frefh  •,  but  as  the  heat  abates,  fo  the  cover¬ 
ing  fhould  be  ihcreafed  ;  otherwife  the  plants  in  the 
beds  v/ill  be  feinted  in  their  growth,  if  not  entirely 
deferoyed.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  if  the  bed  be 
very  cold,  you  muft  put  a  pretty  good  quantity  of 
new  hot  dung  round  the  fides  of  it,  which  will  add  a 
frefn  heat  thereto,  and  caufe  it  to  continue  a  confidera- 
ble  time  after  •,  and  as  the  fpring  advances,  the  fun 
wifi  fupply  the  lofs  of  the  dung’s  heat  •,  but  then  it 
will  oe  advifeable  to  lay  fome  mowings  of  Grafs  round 
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the  Tides  of  the  bed,  efpecially  if  the  nights  fi;CH 
prove  cold,  as  it  often  happens  in  May,  which  is  ma 
times,  even  at  that  feafon,  very  hurtful  to  tee. 
plants  on  Hot-beds. 

But  although  the  Hot-bed  I  have  deferibed  is  wi¬ 
the  kitchen-gardeners  commonly  ufe,  yet  thofe  r 
with  tanners  bark  are  much  preferable,  efpecially' ; 
all  tender  exotic  plants  or  fruits,  which* require  • 
even  degree  of  warmth  to  be  continued  for  j'ev,  •' 
months,  which  is  what  cannot  be  eiiedled  by  her 
dung  only.  The  manner  of  making  thefe  beds  Y 
follows: 

There  muft  be  a  trench  dug  in  the  earth  about  thu 
feet  deep,  if  the  ground  be  dry;  but  if  wet,  itmi! 
not  be  above  a  foot  or  fix  inches  deep  at  moft  an 
muft  be  raifed  in  proportion  above  ground,  lb  as  r 
admit  of  the  tan  being  laid  three  feet  thick,  'f  f 
length  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  frames  inreade 
to  cover  it,  but  fhould  never  be  lels  than  eleven  o 
twelve  feet ;  but  if  it  is  twice  that  length  it  will  b 
better,  and  the  width  not  lefs  than  fix,  which  is  th 
leaft  fize  of  thefe  beds  for  to  continue  the  heat.  Thi 
trench  fhould  be  bricked  up  round  the  fides  to  th 
above-mentioned  height  of  three  feet,  pavino-  the  bor 
tom  with  bricks  to  prevent  the  earth  mixing  with  th 
tan,  and  fhould  be  filled  in  the  fpring  with  frelh  tan 
ners  bark  (i.  e.  fuch  as  the  tanners  have  lately  drav/i 
out  of  their  vats,  after  they  have  ufed  it  for  tannine 
leather)  which  Ihould  be  laid  in  a  round  heao  for . 
week  or  ten  days  before  it  is  put  into  the  trench,  tha 
the  moifture  may  the  better  drain  out  of  it,  which,  i; 
detained  in  too  great  a  quantity,  will  prevent  its  fer 
mentation  ;  then  put  it  into  the  trench,  and  gently 
beat  it  down  equally  with  a  dung-fork  ;  but  it  muff 
not  be  trodden,  which  would  alfo  prevent  its  heating, 
by  fettling  it  too  clofe ;  then  you  muft  put  on  the 
frame  over  the  bed,  covering  it  with  the  glaffes,  and 
in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  it  will  begin  to  heat; 
at  which  time  you  may  plunge  your  pots  of  plants 
or  feeds  into  it,  obferving  not  to  tread  down  the 
bark  in  doing  it. 

A  Bed  thus  prepared  (if  the  bark  be  new  rnd  not 
ground  too  frnall)  will  continue  in  a  good  temper  of 
warmth  for  two  or  three  months  ;  and  when  you  find 
the  heat  decline,  if  you  ftir  up  the  bark  again  pretty 
deep,  and  mix  a  load  or  two  of  frefh  bark  amongd 
the  old,  it  will  caufe  it  to  heat  again,  arid  preferve  its 
warmth  two  or  three  months  longer.  There  are  many 
people  who  lay  fome  hot  horfe  dung  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench,  under  the  bark,  to  caufe  it  to  heat;  bflt 
this  is  what  I  would  never  pra&ile,  unlefs  I  wanted  die 
bed  fooner  than  the  bark  would  heat  of  itfelf,  and  then 
I  would  put  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  dung  at  bottom’, 
for  that  is  i  abject  to  make  it  heat  too  violently,  and ! 
will  occafion  its  lofingthe  heat  fooner  than  ordinary; 
and  there  will  never  be  any  danger  of  the  bark’s  heat¬ 
ing  if  it  be  new,  and  not  put  into  the  trench  too  wet, 
though  it  may  fometimes  be  a  fortnight  or  more  be¬ 
fore  it  acquires  a  fufficient  warmth,  but  then'  the  heat 
will  be  more  equal  and  lading. 

The  frames  which  cover  thefe  Beds  Ihould  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  feveral  plants  they  are  defighed  to  con¬ 
tain  :  for  example,  if  they  are  to  cover  the  Ananas  or 
Pine-apple,  the  back  part  of  the  frame  fhould  he  three 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  the  lower  part  fifteen  inches, 
which  will  be  a  fufficient  declivity  to  carry  oft  the  wet; 
and  the  back  fide  will  be  high  enough  to  contain  the 
large  fruiting  plants,  and  the  lower  fide  will  be  fu in¬ 
dent:  for  the  fhorteft  plants  ;  fo  that  by  placing  them 
regularly  according  to  their  height,  they  will  not  only 1 
have  an  equal  diftance  from  the  glaffes,  but  alfo  ap¬ 
pear  much  handfomer  to  the  fight.  And  although 
many  people  make  their  frames  deeper  than  what  1 
have  allotted,  yet  I  am  fully  periuaded,  that  where 
there  is  but  height  enough  to  contain  the  plants,  with¬ 
out  bruifiug  their  leaves,  it  is  much  better  than  to  al¬ 
low  a  larger  fpace  ;  for  the  deeper  the  frame  is  made, 
the  lefs  will  be  the  heat  of  the  air  inclofed  therein, 
there  being  no  artificial  warmth  but  what  the  hark 
affords,  which  will  not  heat  a  large  fpace  of  air ;  and 
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as  the  Pine-apple  requires  to  be  ccnftandy  kept  very 
warm  in  order  to  ripen  the  fruit  well,  io  it  will  be 
found  upon  trial,  that  the  depth  I  have  allowed  will 
anfwer  that  purpofe  better  than  a  greater. 

But  if  the  Bed  be  intended  tor  taller  plants,  then  the 
frame  mult  be  made  in  depth  proportionable  thereto ; 
but  if  it  be  for  fowing  of  feeds,  the  frame  need  not  be 
above  fourteen  or  fixteen  inches  high  at  the  back,  and 
feven  inches  deep  in  the  front,  by  which  means  the 
heat  will  be  much  greater  ;  and  this  is  commonly  the 
proportion  allowed  to  the  frames  ufually  made  ufe  of 
iii  the  kitchen-gardens.  As  to  their  length,  that  is  ge¬ 
nerally  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner ;  but  they 
commonly  contain  three  lights  each,  which  is  m  tne 
whole  about  eleven  feet  in  length,'  though  fometimes 
they  are  made  to  contain  four  lights  -,  but  this  is  too 
great  a  length  for  the  boxes,  for  the  frames  thus  made 
are  notfo  handy  to  remove,  as  when  they  are  Ihorter, 
and  are  more  fubjeft  to  decay  at  their  corners.  Some 
indeed  have  them  to  contain  but  two  lights,  which  is 
very  handy  for  raifing  Cucumber  and  Melon  plants 
while  young ;  but  this  is  too  Ihort  for  a  Bark-bed,  as 
not  allowing  room  for  a  proper  quantity  of  bark  to 
continue  a  warmth  for  any  confiderable  time,  as  was 
before-mentioned  ;  but  for  the  other  purpofes,  one  or 
two  fuch  frames  are  very  convenient  for  common 
Dung-beds. 

As  to  thofe  frames  which  are  made  very  deep,  it  is 
much  the  better  way  to  have  them  made  to  take  afun- 
der  at  the  four  corners,  fo  that  they  may  be  removed 
with  eafe  *,  otherwife  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  take  the 
frame  off,  when  there  is  occafion  to  put  in  new  bark, 
or  take  out  the  old.  The  manner  of  making  thefe 
frames  is  generally  known,  or  may  be  much  better 
conceived  by  feeing  them  than  can  be  expreffed  in 
writing,  therefore  I  lhall  forbear  faying  any  thing 
more  on  this  head. 

OTTONIA.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  i.  p.  207.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  203.  Stratoites.  Vaill.  Act.  Par.  1719. 
Water  Violet. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  is  funnel-Jhaped  •,  it  has  one  petal ,  with  a  tube 
the  length  of  the  one-leaved  empalement ,  but  is  cut  above 
into  five  oblong  oval  fegrnents ,  tvhich  flpread  open ,  and  are 
indented  at  their  extremity.  It  hath  five  floor t  awl fh aped 
(lamina  funding  on  the  tube  of  the  petal ,  oppojite  to  the 
cuts ,  terminated  by  oblong  j'ummits.  In  the  center  is  fitu- 
ated  a  globular  germen  ending  in  a  point ,  fiupporiing  a 
(hort  fender  ftyle  crowned  by  a  globular  ftigma ,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  capfule  of  the  fame  form ,  with 
one  cell ,  filled  with  globular  feeds ,  fitting  upon  the  em¬ 
palement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  inti  tied  Pentandria  Monogy- 
nia,  which  includes  the  plants  whole  flowers  have  five 
ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
3ttonia  ( Palufiris .)  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.207.  Wa¬ 
ter  Violet.  Millifolium  aquaticum  five  viola  aquatica 
caule  nudo.  C.  B.  P.  141.  IV at er  Milfoil,  or  IV at cr 
Violet ,  with  a  naked  folk. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Handing  waters  in 
many  parts  of  England  ;  the  leaves  which  are  for  the 
moft  part  immerfed  in  the  winter,  are  finely  winged 
and  flat,  like  moll  of  the  fea  plants  •,  thele  extend 
pretty  wide,  and  at  the  bottom  have  long  fibrous 
roots,  which  ftrike  into  the  mud  ;  the  flower-ftalks 
rife  five  or  fix  inches  above  the  water  ;  they  are  naked, 
and  toward  the  top  have  two  or  three  whorls  of 
purple  flowers,  terminated  by  a  fmall  duller  of  the 
fame.  Thefe  flowers  have  the  appearance  of  thofe 
of  the  Stock-gilli flower,  fo  make  a  pretty  appearance 
on  the  furface  of  the  water.  The  flowers  appear  in 
June. 

t  may  be  propagated  in  deep  Handing  waters,  by 
procuring  its  feeds,  when  they  are  ripe,  from  the  places 
pf  their  natural  growth,  which  ffiould  be  immediately 
dropped  into  the  water  where  they  are  defigned  to 
-raw,  and  the  lpring  following  they  will  appear  •,  and 
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if  they  arc  not  difturbed,  they  will  fqon  propagate 
themfelves  in  great  plenty. 

HUMIDITY  is  the  quality  commonly  called  indi- 
fture,  or  the  power  of  wetting  others,  which  quality 
fome  liquors  and  fluids  are  endowed  with  ;  and  it  dif¬ 
fers  very  much  from  fluidity,  in  that  it  depends  alto¬ 
gether  on  the  congruity  or  the  component  particles 
of  any  liquor  to  the  pores  or  furfaces  of  fuch  particu¬ 
lar  bodies,  as  it  is  capable  of  adhering  to. 

Thus,  quickfilver  is  not  a  moift  liquor,  in  refped  to 
our  hands  or  clothes,  and  many  other  things  it  will 
not  ftick  to  ;  but  it  may  be  called  a  moift  liquor,  in 
refpeft  to  gold,  lead,  or  tin,  to  the  furfaces  of  which 
it  will  prelendy  adhere. 

Nay,  water  itlelf,  that  wets  almoft  every  thing, 
and  is  the  great  ftandard  of  Humidity,  or  moifture, 
is  not  capable  of  wetting  every  thing  ;  for  it  Hands, 
and  runs  eafily  off  in  globular  drops,  on  the  leaves 
of  Cabbages,  and  many  other  plants ;  and  will  not 
wet  the  feathers  of  ducks,  Avans,  and  other  water 
fowl. 

And  it  is  very  plain,  that  it  is  only  the  texture  that 
may  caufe  the  fluid  to  be  humid ;  becaule  neither 
quickfilver  alone,  nor  bifmuth,  will  ftick  upon  glafs; 
yet  being  rrjixed  together,  they  will  form  a  mafs  that 
will  ftick  on  it  ;  as  it  is  very  well  known  in  the  fo¬ 
liating  of  looking-glaffes,  in  which  fuch  a  compo- 
fition  is  ufed. 

HUMULUS.  See  Lupujlus. 

HURA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  965.  Hura,  or  Sand-box- 
tree, 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female'  flowers  on  the  fame  plant.  The 
male  flowers  have  no  petal ,  or  ficarce  any  empalement , 
but  a  column  of  ftamina,  which  are  joined  at  bottom  to  the 
ftyle,  forming  a  cylinder  \  thefe  flpread  cut  at  the  top ,  and 
are  terminated  by  fingle  fummits  lying  over  each  other. 
The  female  flowers  have  a  fwelling  empalement  of  one 
leaf,  with  one  tubulous  petal  ;  the  roundijh  germen  is  fitu- 
ated  in  the  bottom  of  the  empalement ,  fupporting  a  long 
cylindrical  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  large  funnel-Jhaped  ftig¬ 
ma,  which  is  a  plain  convex ,  divided  into  twelve  equal 
obtufe  parts.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  orbicular 
ligneous  fruit ,  deprejfed  at  top  and  bottom,  having  twelve 
deep  furrows,  with  fo  many  cells,  which  open  at  the  top 
with  an  elafticity,  each  containing  one  round  flat  feed. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  intitled  Monoecia  Mo- 
nodelphia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  which  have 
male  and  female  flowers  at  feparate  diftances  in  the 
fame  plant,  whofe  ftamina  are  joined  to'  the  ftyle, 
forming  one  body. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  gentis,  viz. 

Hura  [Crepitans.)  Plort.  Cliff.  486.  Sand-box- tree.  Hu¬ 
ra  Americana,  Abutili  Indici  folio.  Hort.  Amft.  2. 
131.  tab.  66.  American  Hura  with  the  leaf  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Abutilon ,  commonly  called  in  the  Weft-Indies  Sand¬ 
box-tree. 

This  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanifli  Weft-Indies,  from 
whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  Hritifki  colonies 
of  America,  where  fome  of  the  plants  are  preferved 
by  way  of  curiofity.  It  rifes  with  a  foft  ligneous  item 
to  the  height  of  twenty-four  feet,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  which  abound  with  a  milky  juice,  and  have 
fears  on  their  bark,  where  the  leaves  have  fallen  off. 
The  branches  are  garnifhed with heart-ffiaped  leaves; 
thofe  which  are  the  biggeft  are  eleven  inches  long,  and 
nine  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  indented  on  their 
edges,  having  a  prominent  midrib,  with  feveral  tranf- 
verfe  veins  from  that  to  the  fides,  which  are  alternate  ; 
thefe  ftand  upon  long  ilender  foot-ftalks.  The  male 
flowers  come  out  from  between  the  leaves,  upon 
foot-ftalks  which  are  three  inches  long ;  they  are 
formed  into  a  clofe  fpike,  or  katkin,  forming  a  co¬ 
lumn,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  feales  of  fiffi. 
The  female  flowers  are  fituatecl  at  a  diftance  from  the 
male  ;  thefe  have  a  fwelling  cylindrical  empalement, 
out  of  which  rifes  the  petal  of  the  flower,  which 
hath  a  long  funnel-fhaped  tube,  fpreading  at  the 

top, 
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lop  where  it  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  which  are 
re llexed.  After  the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen  1  wells 
and  becomes  a  round,  comprefled,  ligneous  capfule, 
having  twelve  deep  furrows,  each  being  a  diftinct 
cell,  containing  one  large  round  comprefled  feed; 
when  the  pods  are  ripe,  they  burft  with  an  elafti- 
city,  and  throw  out  their  feeds  to  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early 
in  the  lpring,  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  If  the 
feeds  are  frefli,  the  plants. will  appear  in  about  five 
or  fix  weeks  after  the  feeds  are  fown.  As  the  plants 
will  advance  very  fall,  where  due  care  is  taken  of 
them,  fo  they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  frelh  air 
admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather,  otherwife  they  will 
draw  up  too  weak.  When  the  plants  are  about  two 
inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranxplantsd  each  into  a 
feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  lignt  rich  eaith,  and 
plunged  again  into  the  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  being 
careful  to  fhade  them  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  until 
they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  time  they  muft 
have  free  air  admitted  to  them,  by  railing  of  the 
crlafles  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feaibn,  and 
Should  be  frequently,  but  gently,  Watered.  When  the 
plants  have  filled  thefe  fmall  pots  with  their  roots, 
they  muft  be  fhaken  out  of  them,  and  their  roots  trim¬ 
med,  and  then  placed  in  larger  pots,  which  fhould 
be  filled  with  the  like  rich  earth,  and  plunged  again 
into  the  hot-bed,  where  they  fhould  remain  till  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  provided  the  plants  have  room,  without 
touching  of  the  glaffes,  at  which  time  they  muft  be 
removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  and  plunged  in  the 
warmeft  part  thereof :  during  the  v/inter  feafon  they 
muft  be  fparingly  watered,  for  as  the  plants  have  fuc- 
culent  ftalks,  much  moifture  will  rot  them  ;  they  muft 
alfo  be  kept  very  warm,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  in 
this  country.  In  fummer  they  muft  have  a  large  iliare 
of  frefli  air  in  warm  weather,  but  they  muft  not  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  open  air,  for  they  are  too  tender  to 
live  abroad  in  the  warmeft  part  of  the  year  in  this 
country. 

This  plant  is  now  pretty  common  in  the  Englifh 
gardens,  where  there  are  colleftions  of  fender  plants 
preferved,  fome  of  which  are  grown  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  many  of  them  have  pro¬ 
duced  flowers,  but  there  has  not  been  any  of  their 
fruit  produced  as  yet  in  England. 

As  thefe  plants  have  ample  leaves,  which  are  of  a 
beautiful  green  colour,  they  afford  an  agreeable  va¬ 
riety  among  other  tender  exotic  plants  in  the  ftove; 
for  where  they  are  kept  warm,  and  duly  refrefhed 
with  water,  they  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year  in  ver¬ 
dure. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  is,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Weft-Indies,  cut  open  on  the  fide  where  the  foot-ftalk 
grew,  and  the  feeds  carefully  taken  out,  after  which 
the  fhells  are  ufed  to  contain  fand  for  writing,  which 
gave  rife  to  the  name  of  Sand-box.  When  thefe 
fruit  are  brought  entire  into  England,  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  preferve  them  ;  for  when  the  heat  of  the  fum¬ 
mer  comes  on,  they  ufually  burft  with  an  explofton, 
and  fcatter  their  feeds  about;  and  from  the  noife  made 
by  the  ripe  fruit,  it  was  by  Hernandez  titled,  Arbor 
crepitans. 

HYACINTHUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  344.  tab. 
180.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  427.  Hyacinth;  in  French, 

Jacinte. 

The  Characters  are, 

7'he  flower  has  no  emp dement.  It  has  one  bell-Jhaped 
petal,  whofle  rim  is  cut  into  fix  parts ,  which  are  reflexed ; 
and  three  neHariums  on  the  point  of  the  germen ,  with  Jix 
Jhort  awl-Jhaped  J lamina ,  terminated  by  flummits ,  which 
clofle  together.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundijb  three- 
cornered  germen,  having  three  furrows  fluppor ting  a  Jingle 
fiyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtuje  Jligma.  7 he  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  roundijb  three-cornered  capfule ,  having 
three  cells ,  which  contain  roundijb  Jeeds. 
i  his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Einnarus’s  fixth  clafs,  intitled  Hexandria  Monogy- 
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nia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  hay 
fix  ftamina  and  but  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hyacinthus  (Nonfcriptas)  corollis  campanulatis  fej 
partitis  apice  revoiutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  125.  Hyacim 
with  a  bell-Jhaped  petal  divided  into  fix  parts ,  which  a) 
reflexed  at  their  tops.  Hyacinthus  oblongo  fiore  cam; 
leus  major.  C.  B.  P.  43.  Greater  Hyacinth  with  an  el 
long  blue  flower  ;  and  the  Hyacinthus  Anglicus.  Ge: 
99.  Englijh  Hyacinth ,  or  Hare  Bells. 

2.  Hyacinthus  ( Serotinus )  corollarum  exterioribus  pe 
talis  fubdiftindis,  interior-ibus  coadunatis.  Lin.  Sp 
Plant.  453.  Hyacinth  whofle  exterior  part  of  the  flovje 
has  diftinct  petals ,  but  the  interior  joined.  Hyacinthu 
obfoleto  fiore.  C.  B.  P.  44.  Hyacinth  with  a  worn-cu 
flower. 

3.  Hyacinthus  (Utrinque  Floribus )  corollis  campanula 
tis  fexpartitis,  floribus  utrinque  difpofitis.  Hyacim, 
with  a  bell-jloaped  petal  which  is  divided  into  Jix  parti 
and  flowers  ranged  on  each  fide  of  the  Jialk.  Hyacin 
thus  floribus  campanulas  utrinque  difpofitis.  C.  B.  p 
44.  Hyacinth  with  bell-Jhaped  flowers  dijpofed  on  ever 
fide  the  Jialk. 

4.  Hyacinthus  ( Ccrnuus )  corollis  campanulatis  fexpar 
titis  racemo  cornuo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  217.  Hyacinn 
with  bell-Jhaped  petals  divided  into  fix  parts ,  and  a  ned 
ding  branch  of  flowers.  Hyacinthus  floribus  campa 
nulse,  uno  verfu  difpofitis.  C.  B.  P.  44.  Hyacint 
with  bell-jloaped  flowers  ranged  on  one  fide  the  Jialk. 

5.  Hya.cinthus  ( Amethyftinum )  corollis  campanulas 
femifexfidis  bafi  cylindricis.  Hort.  Upfal.  58.  Hya 
cinth  with  bell-Jhaped  petals  cut  halj  way  into  Jix  parts 
and  a  cylindrical  baje.  Hyacinthus  oblongo  carder 
fiore  minor.  C.  B.  P.  44.  Lejfler  Hyacinth  with  an  cl 
long  blue  flower. 

6.  Hyacinthus  ( Orientals )  corollis  infund ibuliforfnii 
bus  femifexfidis  bafi  ventricofis.  Hort.  Upfal.  85.  Hy¬ 
acinth  with  a  flunnel-Jhaped  petal  cut  half  into  Jix  parts , 
and  [welling  at  their  bafe.  Hyacinthus  Oriental!; 
albus  primus.  C.  B.  P.  44.  Early  JVhite  Eajlcrn  Hy¬ 
acinth. 

The  forts  here  mentioned  are  all  of  them  diftinff  fpe-1 
cies,  of  which  there  are  feveral  varieties,  efpeciallyol 
the  fixth,  which  have  been  cultivated  with  fo  much 
art,  as  to  render  fome  of  them  the  moft  valuable 
flowers  of  the  fpring  ;  in  Holland  the  gardens  abound 
with  them,  where  the  florifts  have  railed  fo  many  va-! 
rieties  as  to  amount  to  fome  hundreds ;  and  fome  oii 
their  flowers  are  fo  large,  double,  and  finely  coloured, 
as  that  their  roots  are  valued  at  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  fterling  each  root ;  to  enumerate  thefe  varie¬ 
ties  here,  would  fwell  this  work  to  very  little  purpofe, 
as  every  year  produces  new  kinds. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  near 
hedges,  in  lands  which  have  lately  been  -woods,  in- 
many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into! 
gardens ;  but  the  poor  people,  who  make  it  theiij 
bufinefs  to  gather  the  wild  flowers  of  the  fields  and 
woods  for  nofegays,  &c.  bring  great  quantities  ol 
theft  in  the  fpring  to  London,  and  fell  them  about 
the  ftreets. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  which  i;| 
kept  in  fome  gardens,  which  only  differs  in  the  colouil 
of  their  flowers  from  the  other. 

The  fecond  fort  is  preferved  in  fome  few  garden! 
for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  as  it  hath  as  little  beaut! 
as  the  firft,  fo  is  feldom  allowed  a  place  in  the  flower! 
garden.  The  flowers  of  this  are  narrower  than  thole 
of  the  firft  fort,  and  feem  as  if  their  petals  were  divider! 
to  the  bottom,  three  of  the  outer  fegments  being  fe! 
parated  from  the  other,  Handing  at  a  fmall  diftanc! 
from  the  three  interior,  but  they  are  all  joined  attheil 
baft  ;  when  the  flowers  firft  appear,  they  are  of  ^ 
light  blue  colour,  but  before  they  decay,  they  fucitl 
to  a  worn-out  purple  colour.  This  flowers  early  1! 
the  fpring,  and  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Maul 
ritania. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  I 
this  hath  blue  (lowers  of  the  open  fpread  bell-fhapul 
which  are  divided  into  fix  fegments  almoft  to  the  botl 

ton! 
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tom  and  arc  difpofed  on  every  fide  the  (talk.  The 
{talks  rile  about  nine  inches  high,  and  when  the  roots 
are«  ftrong,  the  thyrfe  of  flowers  is  large.  This 
flowers  about  the  fame  time  with  the  firft  fort,  and 
was  formerly  preferved  in  gardens,  but  fince  there  have 
been  fo  many  finer  flowers  raifed  from  the  feeds  of  the 
Eaftern  Hyacinths,  thefe  have  been  almoft  totally  ne- 
gleded,  fo  that  they  are  feldom  feen  but  in  old  gardens 
The  fourth  fort  feems  to  be  a  variety  of  the  firft,  the 
[lowers  being  ranged  for  the  moft  part  upon  one 
iide  of  the  {talk,  and  the  top  of  the  fpike  is  always 
bent  on  one  fide.  The  flowers  are  of  a  blufh  Peach 
'olour,  and  appear  about  the  fame  time  as  the  firft  fort. 
The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  hath  a 
hnaller  flower  than  either  of  the  former  forts,  and 
mmes  earlier  in  the  feafon.  The  petal  is  cut  into  fix 
•jarts  half  the  length,  and  is  reflexed  at  the  brim  •, 
he  lower  part  is  cylindrical,  a  little  fwelling  at  the 
jafe  and  is  of  a  deeper  blue  than  either  of  the  for- 
ner.  This  was  formerly  called  by  the  gardeners  the 
Coventry  blue  Hyacinth. 

The  fixth  fort  is  the  Eaftern  Hyacinth,  of  which  *we 
ormerly  had  no  other  varieties  in  the  Englifh  gar- 
lens,  but  the  Angle  and  double  white  and  blue  flower- 
ncr-  but  from  the  feeds  of  thefe  there  were  a  few 
ithers  raifed  in  England ;  and  alfo  by  the  Flemifh 
gardeners,  who  came  over  annually  with  their  flower- 
oots  to  vend  in  England ;  but  the  gardeners  in  Hol- 
and  have  within  the  laft  fifty  years  raifed  fo  many 
ine  varieties,  as  to  render  the  former  forts  of  little 
r  no  value. 

Sut  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  preferve  any  of  the  old 
arts,  need  not  be  at  much  trouble  about  it,  for  their 
aots  propagate  in  great  plenty  in  any  foil  or  fituation, 
nd  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  take  up  their  roots 
very  other  or  third  year,  foon  after  their  leaves  decay, 
nd  plant  them  again  in  autumn  ;  for  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  longer  in  the  ground,  their  roots  will 
ave  multiplied  to  fo  great  a  degree,  as  to  render  their 
owers  very  fmall  and  weak,  fo  of  little  worth, 
til  the  different  forts  of  Hyacinths  are  propagated  by 
:gds  or  offsets  from  the  old  bulbs  ;  the  former  me- 
iod  has  been  but  little  pradifed  in  England  till  very 
itely,  but  in  Holland  and  Flanders  it  hath  been  fol¬ 
ded  for  many  years,  whereby  they  have  obtained  a 
ery  great  variety  of  the  moft  beautiful  flowers  of  this 
in'd  :  and  it  is  owing  to  the  induftry  of  the  fiorifts  in 
hofe  countries,  that  the  lovers  and  delighters  in  gar¬ 
dening  are  fo  agreeably  entertained,  not  only  with  the 
urious  variety  of  this,  *  but  of  moft  other  bulbous 
ooted  flowers, ,  few  other  fiorifts  thinking  it  worth 
heir  trouble  to  wait  four  or  five  years  for  the  flowers 
f  a  plant,  which  when  produced,  perhaps  there  might 
ot  be  one  in  forty  that  may  deferve  to  be  preferved  ; 
>ut  they  did  not  ccnfider  that  it  was  only  the  lofs  of 
he  four  or  five  firft  years  after  fowing,  for  if  they  con- 
inued  fowing  every  year  after  they  began,  there  would 
)e  a  fuccefiion  of  flowers  annually,  which  would  con- 
tantly  produce  at  leaft  fome  forts  that  might  be  diffe- 
ent  from  what  they  had  before  feen  ;  and  new  flowers 
meing  always  the  moft  valuable  to  fkilful  fiorifts  (pro- ' 
fided  they  have  good  properties  to  recommend  them) 
t  would  always  be  a  fuflicient  recompence  for  their 
rouble  and  lofs  of  time.. 

The  method  of  raffing*' thefe  flowers  from  feed  is  as 
'ollows  :  having  provided  yourfelf  with  fome  good 
eed  (which  fhould  be  faved  flom  either  femi-double, 

)r  fuch  Angle  flowers  as  are  large,  and  have  good  pro¬ 
perties)  you  muft  have  a  parcel  of  fquare  fhallow  boxes 
>r  pots,  with  holes  in  their  bottoms  to  let  off'  moifture, 
.vhich  muft  be  filled  with  frefti  light  fandy  foil,  laying 
he  furface  very  level  •,  then  fowyour  feeds  thereon  as 
equally  as  poffible,  covering  it  about  half  an  inch  thick 
vith  the  fame  light  earth  •,  the  time  for  this  work  is 
ibout  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Auguft.  Thefe 
poxes,  or  pots,  fhould  be  placed  where  they  may  en- 
oy  the  morning  fun  only  until  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
ember,  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a 
warmer  fituation,  and  towards  the  end  of  October  they 
h  uid  be  placed  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame,  | 
dime  they  may  remain  during  the  winter  and  fpring 
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months,  that  they  may  be  proteded  from  hard  frefts  % 
though  they  ftiould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  when 
•the  v/eather  is  mild,  by  taking  off  the  glaffes.  In  the 
latter  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
the  young  plants,  will  begin  to  appear  above  ground, 
at  which  time  they  muft  be  carefully  fereened  from 
frofts,  otherwife  they  will  be  foon  deftroyed  when 
they  are  fo  young ;  but  you  muft  never  cover  them  at 
that  feafon  but  in  the  night,  or  in  very  bad  v/eather ; 
for  when  the  plants  are  come'  up,  if  they  are  clofe  co¬ 
vered,  they  will  draw  up  very  tall  and  {lender,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  growth  of  their  roots.  About  the 
middle  of  April,  if  the  weather  proves  good,  you  may 
remove  the  boxes  out  of  the  frame,  placing  them  in  a 
warm  fituation,  obferving,  if  the  feafon  be  dry,  to  re- 
frefh  them  now  and  then  gently  with  a  little  v/ater,  as 
alfo  to  keep  them  very  clear  from  weeds,  which  would 
foon  overfpread  the  tender  plants,  and  deftroy  them, 
if  permitted  to  remain. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  May  thefe  boxes  fhould  be 
removed  into  a  cooler  fituation  ;  for  the  heat  of  the 
fun  at  that  feafon  would  be  too  great  for  thefe  tender 
plants,  caufing  their  blades  to  decay  much  fooner  than 
they  would  naturally  do,  if  they  were  fereened  from  its 
violence.  In  this  fhady  fituation  they  fhould  remain  du¬ 
ring  the  heat  of  fummer,  obferving  to  keep  them  con- 
ftantly  clear  from  weeds  •,  but  you  muft  not  place  them 
under  the  dripping  of  trees,  &c.  nor  fhould  you  give 
them  any  water  after  their  blades  are  decayed,  for 
that  would  infallibly  rot  the  roots.  About  the.  latter 
end  of  Auguft  you  fhould  fift  a  little  light  rich  earth 
over  the  furface  of  the  boxes,  and  then  remove  them 
again  into  a  warmer  fituation,  and  treat  them,  during 
the  winter,  fpring,  and  fummer  months,  as  was  before 
di reded  :  and  about  the  middle  of  Auguft  following 
you  fhould  prepare  a  bed  of  light  rich  fandy  foil,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  thequantityof  yourfeedlingplants;  and  hav¬ 
ing  levelled  the  furface  very  even,  you  fhould  take  the 
earth  from  the  boxes  in  which  your  plants  were  raifed, 
into  a  fieve,  in  order  to  get  out  all  the  roots,  which 
by  this  time,  (if  they  have  grown  well)  will  be  abouE 
the  thicknefs  of  a  fmall  quill ;  thefe  roots  fhould  be 
placed  upon  the  bed  at  about  two  or  three  inches 
afunder,  obferving  to  fet  the  bottom  part  of  their 
roots  downwards ;  then  cover  them  over  two  inches 
thick  with  the  fame  light  earth ;  but  as  it  will  be  irn- 
poflible  to  get  all  the  fmall  roots  out  of  the  earth  in 
the  boxes,  yauihould  fpread  the  earth  upon  another 
bed  equally,  and  cover  it  over  with  light  earth  •,  by 
which  method  you  will  not  lofe  any  ot  the  roots,  be 
they  ever  fo  fmall. 

Thefe  beds  muft  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  and  in 
very  hard  frofty  weather  they  muft  be  covered  with 
mats,  &c.  to  proted  them-  from  froft  •,  and  in  the 
fpring,  .when  the  green  leaves  are  above  ground,  if 
the  weather  fhould  be  very  dry,  you  muft  refrefti  them 
with  water  •,  but  do  this  fparingLy,  for  nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  thefe  bulbs  than  too  great  quantities  of 
moifture.  During  the  fummer  feafon  you  muft  con- 
ftantly  keep  the  beds  clear  from  weeds  •,  but  after  the 
blades  are'decayed,  you  muft  never  give  them  any 
water  ;  and  in  autumn  you  fhould  frir  the  furface  or 
the  bed  with  a  very  fhort  hand-fork,  being  exceeding 
careful  not  to  thruft  it  fo  deep  as  to  touen  the  roots, 
which,  if  hurt,  are  very  fubjed  to  perifh  foon  after. 
Then  fift  a  little  frefh,  light,  rich  earth  over  the_  bed 
about  an  inch  thick,  or  fo'mewhat  more,  and  in  winter 
cover  them  again  (as  was  before  direded.)  In  tnis  bed 
the  roots  may  continue  two  years,  obferving  to  treat 
them,  both  in  fummer  and  v/inter,  as  before-,  then 
the  third  year  the  roots  fhould  be  .carefully  taken  up 
a  little  before  their  leaves  decay,  laying  the  roois  ho¬ 
rizontally  in  the  ground  to  ripen  for  three  weeks,  al¬ 
ter  which  they  may  be  kept  out  or  the  ground  till  the 
end  of  Auguft,  when  they  fhould  be  planted  into  new 
beds  prepared  as  before,  placing  them  at  tne  cliftance 
of  fix  inches  afunder ;  in  thefe  beds  the  roots  may  re¬ 
main  till  they  flower,  during  which  time  they  fhould  be 
treated  as  before,  with  this  difference  only,  that  inflead 
of  covering  them  with  mats  in  the- winter,  the  funacs 
of  the  ground  fhould  be  covered  with  tanners  bark. 
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When  their  flowers  begin  to  fliew  themfelves,  you 
fhould  mark  all  fuch  as  appear  to  have  good  proper¬ 
ties,  by  thrufting  a  fmall  ftick  down  by  each  root  •, 
which  roots,  at  the  time  for  taking  them  up,  fliould 
be  fele&ed  from  the  reft,  and  planted  by  themfelves  -, 
though  I  would  by  no  means  advife  the  rejecting  any 
of  the  other  roots,  until  they  have  blown  two  years, 
before  which  you  cannot  be  afcertained  of  their  va¬ 
lue.  When  the  green  leaves  of  thele  plants  begin  to 
decay,  their  roots  muft  be  taken  up,  and  a  bed  of  light 
earth,  in  a  ihady  fituation,  fliould  be  railed  into  a  ridge ; 
the  better  to  Ihoot  off  the  moifture,  the  roots  fliould 
be  laid  into  the  earth  again  in  an  horizontal  pofition, 
leaving  the  green  leaves  hanging  out  of  the  ground 
from  the  roots,  whereby  the  great  moifture  contained 
in  their  very  lucculent  leaves  and  flower-ftalks  may 
be  exhaled,  and  prevented  from  returning  to  the 
roots,  which,  when  buffered  fo  to  do,  is  very  o±- 
ten  the  caufe  of  their  rotting  after  they  are  out  of 
the  ground.  In  this  ridge  the  roots  fliould  remain 
until  the  leaves  are  quite  dried  off,  when  they  muft 
be  taken  up,  and  after  being  cleared  of  all  manner  of 
filth,  which  would  be  hurtful  to  them,  they  muft  be 
laid  up  in  boxes,  where  they  may  be  preferved  dry 
until  September,  which  is  the  proper  feafon  for  plant¬ 
ing  them  again ;  the  method  of  doing  this  fhall  be 
hereafter  mentioned,  when  we  treat  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  old  roots. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  culture  of  fuch  Hyacinths 
as  have  either  been  obtained  from  Holland,  or  are  of 
our  own  product  from  the  feeds  of  fuch  flowers 
as  were  very  beautiful,  and  worthy  to  be  pre- 
feved  in  colledtions  of  good  flowers  :  and  it  hath 
been  the  want  of  fkill  in  the  management  of  thefe 
noble  flowers,  which  has  ocafioned  the  ill  fuccefs 
molt  people  have  had  with  them  in  England,  where¬ 
by  they  have  been  neglecfted,  fuppofing  their  roots 
to  degenerate  after  they  have  flowered  in  England, 
which  is  a  great  miftake ;  for  were  the  roots 
managed  with  the  fame  art  as  hath  been  pra&ifed  in 
Holland,  I  am  fully  convinced  they  would  thrive  near 
as  well  in  England  as  there,  or  elfewhere,  as  I  have 
experienced  *,  for,  from  fome  hundreds  of  roots  which 
I  have  received  from  Holland  at  two  or  three  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  I  have  had  a  very  great  increafe  of 
their  roots,  which  were  as  large,  and  produced  as  ma¬ 
ny  flowers  upon  their  Items,  as  the  fame  forts  generally 
do  in  Holland. 

The  foil  in  which  thefe  flowers  fucceed  beft,  is  a 
light,  fandy,  frelh,  rich  earth,  which  may  be  compofed 
after  the  following  manner*,  take  half  frelh  earth 
from  a  common,  or  pafture  land,  which  is  chiefly  of 
a  fandy  loam  *,  this  fhould  be  off  the  furface,  and  not 
taken  above  eight  or  nine  inches  deep  at  molt ;  and  if 
you  take  the  turf,  or  green  fward  with  it,  it  will  ftill  be 
better,  provided  you  have  time  to  let  it  rot  before  it 
is  ufed  i  to  this  you  Ihould  add  a  fourth  part  of  fea- 
fand,  and  the  other  fourth  part  of  rotten  cow  dung  ; 
mix  thefe  well  together,  and  call:  it  into  a  heap,  where 
it  may  remain  until  you  ufe  it,  obferving  to  turn  it 
over  once  in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  that  it  may 
be  well  mixed.  If  this  compoft  is  made  two  years 
before  it  is  ufed,  it  will  be  much  the  better  •,  but  if 
you  are  obliged  to  ufe  it  fooner,  then  it  Ihould  be 
oftener  turned,  that  the  parts  may  the  better  unite. 
This  foil  Ihould  be  laid  two  feet  deep  on  the  beds 
which  are  defigned  for  Hyacinths,  and  if  you 
lay  a  little  rotten  cow  dung,  or  tanners  bark,  at  the 
bottom,  which  may  be  within  reach  of  the  fibres,  but 
fliould  by  no  means  touch  the  bulb,  it  will  be  better. 
If  the  foil  is  very  wet  where  thefe  beds  are  made,  you 
Ihould  raife  them  ten  or  twelve  inches  above  the 
furface  of  the  ground  ;  but  if  it  be  dry,  they  need 
not  be  raifed  above  three  or  four  inches. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  beds  is  as  follows  : 
Firft,  take  all  the  former  old  earth  out  of  the  bed  to 
the  depth  you  intend,  which  Ihould  be  near  three  feet ; 
then  lpread  fome  rotten  neats  dung,  or  tan,  in  the 
bottom,  about  fix  inches  thick,  laying  it  very  le¬ 
vel  ;  upon  this  you  fliould  lay  the  above-mentioned 
earth  two  feet  thick,  levelling  it  very  even ;  then 
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fcore  out  the  diftances  for  the  roots,  which  Ihould 
be  eight  inches  fquare,  in  ftrait  rows  each  way  j  af¬ 
ter  which,  place  your  roots  exaiftly  in  the  fquares, 
obferving  to  fet  the  bottom  part  downward-,  then 
cover  the  roots  fix  inches  deep  with  the  fame  prepared 
earth,  being  very  careful  in  doing  this  not  to  difplace 
any  of  the  roots ;  and  if  the  tops  of  thefe  beds  are 
made  a  little  rounding,  to  Ihoot  off  the  wet,  it  will  be 
of  fervice  in  moift  ground,  provided  the  middle  of  the 
beds  are  not  made  too  high,  which  .is  a  fault  the  other 
way. 

The  beft  feafon  for  planting  thefe  roots  is  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  September,  according  to  the  earlinef; 
or  latenefs  of  the  feafon,  or  the  weather  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  ;  but  I  would  advife  you  never  to  plant  them 
when  the  ground  is  extreme  dry,  unlefs  there  be  apro- 
fpect  of  fome  rain  foon  after ;  for  if  the  weather  Ihould 
continue  dry  for  a  confiderable  time  after,  the  roots  will 
receive  a  mouldinefs,  which  will  certainly  deftroy  them  * 
The  beds  will  require  no  farther  care  until  the  frofl 
comes  on  very  fevere,  at  which  time  they  Ihould 
have  fome  rotten  tan  fpread  over  them,  about  fouij 
inches  thick  and  if  the  alleys  on  each  fide  of  the 
bed  are  filled  up,  either  with  rotten  tan,  dung,  ot 
fand,  it  will  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  the 
ground  on  each  fide  to  the  roots,  and  fecure  then 
from  being  deftroyed  ;  but  when  the  winters  provt 
very  fevere,  it  will  alfo  be  proper  to  have  fome  Peas 
haulm,  Straw,  or  fuch  like  covering  laid  over  them 
which  will  keep  out  the  froft  better  than  mats  anc 
lying  hollow,  will  admit  the  air  to  the  furface  of  th< 
ground,  and  alfo  permit  the  exhalations  to  pafs  off 
whereby  the  earth  will  remain  dry,  and  prevent  tht 
roots  from  rotting,  which  has  often  happened  whet 
the  beds  have  been  too  clofe  covered.  But  you  mul 
obferve  to  take  off  this  light  covering  whenever  thi 
weather  is  mild,  and  only  let  it  continue  on  in  ver1 
hard  frofts ;  for  where  the  beds  are  covered  witl 
tan  or  fea-coal  afttes,  no  common  froft  can  penetrat 
through,  fo  the  coverings  are  ufelefs,  except  in  ver 
fevere  froft ;  for  a  fmall  froft  cannot  injure  the  root 
before  the  green  leaves  appear  above  ground,  whic 
is  feldom  before  the  beginning  of  February,  at  whic 
time  the  beds  muft  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  tha 
they  may  be  covered  either  with  mats,  canvas,  c 
fome  other  light  covering,  to  prevent  the  froft  fror 
injuring  the  buds  as  they  arife  aboveground-,  bu 
thefe  coverings  muft  be  conftantly  taken  off  ever 
day  when  the  weather  is  mild,  otherwife  the  flower  ! 
Items  will  be  drawn  up  to  a  great  height,  and  becomt; 
very  weak,  and  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  will  bi 
long  and  (lender,  and  fo  rendered  incapable  of  fup 
porting  the  bells  ;  which  is  a  great  difadvantage  t< 
the  flowers,  for  one  of  their  greateft  beauties  confift 
in  the  regular  difpofition  of  their  bells.  When  thefl 
hoops  are  fixed  over  the  beds,  the  rotten  tan  fhoul( 
be  moft  of  it  taken  off  them  ;  in  doing  of  which! 
great  care  fliould  be  taken  not  to  bruife  or  injure  th ! 
leaves  of  the  Flyacinths,  which  by  that  time  will  bl 
breaking  out  of  the  ground  with  the  flower-ftem 
therefore  the  tan  fhould  be  removed  by  the  hands 
or  if  any  inftrument  is  made  ufe  of  in  the  doing  o 
it,  there  muft  be  great  caution  how  it  is  performed. 
When  the  ftems  of  the  flowers  are  advanced  to  the: 
height  before  the  flowers  are  expanded,  you  ftioulij 
place  a  fhort  ftick  down  by  each  root,  to  which,  witl 
a  wire  formed  into  a  hoop,  the  ftem  of  the  flower 
fhould  be  fattened,  to  fupport  them  from  falling! 
otherwife,  when  the  bells  are  fully  expanded,  thei| 
weight  will  incline  them  to  the  ground,  efpecially  1; 
they  ^re  not  fereened  from  the  wind  and  rain. 
During  their  feafon  of  flowering  they  fhould  be  cog 
vered  in  the  heat  of  the  day  from  the  fun,  as  alii 
from  all  heavy  rains ;  but  they  fliould  be  permitte’1 
to  receive  all  gentle  fliowers,  as  alfo  the  morning  an  I 
evening  fun  ;  but  if  the  nights  are  frofty,  they  mul 
be  conftantly  defended  therefrom.  With  this  manage! 
ment  you  may  continue  your  Hyacinths  in  beauty  <f 
leaft  one  whole  month,  and  fometimes  more,  accorci 
ing  to  their  ftrength,  or  the  favourablenefs  of  th 
feafon.  ...  1 


When  their  flowers  are  quite  decayed,  and  the  tops 
of  their  leaves  begin  to  change  their  colour,  you  muft 
carefully  raife  the  roots  out  of  the  ground  with  a  nar¬ 
row  fpade,  or  lome  other  handy  inftrument  ;  this  is 
what  the  Dutch  gardeners  term  lifting  of  them  :  in  the 
doino-  of  this,  the  inftrument  muft  be  carefully  thruft 
down  by  the  fide  of  the  root,  being  careful  not  to 
bruife  or  injure  it,  as  alfo  to  put  it  below  the  bottom 
of  the  root ;  then  by  the  forcing  of  this  inftrument  on 
one  fide,  the  fibres  of  the  root  are  raifed  and  feparated 
from  the  ground.  The  defign  of  this  is,  to  prevent 
their  receiving  any  morenourilhment  from  the  ground; 
for  by  imbibing  too  much  moifture  at  this  feafon,  the 
roots  frequently  rot  after  they  are  taken  up  :  about  a 
fortnight  after  this  operation  the  roots  fhould  be  en¬ 
tirely  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  then  carried  to 
beds  fituated  where  the  morning  fun  only  fhines  up¬ 
on  them  •,  the  earth  of  the  beds  Ihould  be  loofe  and 
raifed  into  a  fhafp  ridge,  laying  the  roots  into  it 
in  a  horizontal  pofition,  with  their  leaves  hanging 
out,  by  which  means  a  great  part  of  the  moifture 
contained  in  their  thick  fucculent  ftalks  and  leaves 
will  evaporate ;  which,  if  it  were  permitted  to 
return  back  to  the  roots,  would  caufe  them  to  rot 
and  decay  after  they  are  taken  up,  which  has  been 
the  general  defedb  of  moft  of  the  Hyacinths  in 
England. 

In  this  pofition  the  roots  fliould  remain  until  the  green 
leaves  are  entirely  decayed,  which  perhaps  may  be  in 
three  weeks  time.  This  is  what  the  Dutch  gardeners 
term  the  ripening  of  their  roots,  becaufe  by  this  me¬ 
thod  the  roots  become  firm,  and  the  outer  cover  is 
ftnooth,  and  of  a  bright  purple  colour ;  whereas  thofe 
roots  which  are  permitted  to  remain  undifturbed,  till 
the  leaves  and  ftalks  are  quite  decayed,  will  be  large, 
fpongy,  and  their  outer  coats  will  be  of  a  pale  colour ; 
for  the  Items  of  many  of  thefe  flowers  are  very  large, 
and  contain  a  great  quantity  of  moifture,  which,  if 
fuffered  to  return  into  the  roots,  will  infallibly  caufe 
many  of  them  to  perilh.  After  they  are  fo  ripened, 
you  muft  take  them  out  of  the  ground,  and  wipe 
them  clean  with  a  foft  woollen  cloth,  taking  off  all 
the  decayed  parts  of  the  leaves  and  fibres,  putting 
them  into  open  boxes  where  they  may  lie  fingly,  and 
be  expofed  to  the  air,  but  they  muft  be  preferved 
carefully  from  moifture  *,  nor  Ihould  they  be  fuffered 
to  .remain  where  the  fun  may  Ihine  upon  them  ;  in 
this  manner  they  may  be  preferved  out  of  the  ground 
until  September,  which  is  the  feafon  for  planting 
them  again,  at  which  -  time  you  muft  feparate  all 
the  ftrong  flowering  roots,  planting  them  in  beds 
by  themfelves,  that  they  may  make  an  equal  ap¬ 
pearance  in  their  flowers  ;  but  the  offsets  and  fmaller 
roots  Ihould  be  planted  in  another  feparate  bed  for 
one  year,  in  which  time  they  will  acquire  ftrength, 
and  by  the  fucceeding  year  will  be  as  ftrong  as  the 
older  roots.  * 

The  Angle  and  femi-double  flowers  Ihould  be  planted 
alfo  in  a  bed  by  themfelves,  where  they  Ihould  be 
carefully  fheltered  (as  was  diredled  before)  from  the 
froft,  until  the  flowers  are  blown  ;  at  which  time  their 
covering  Ihould  be  entirely  removed,  and  they  fuffered 
to  receive  the  open  air,  but  the  flower-ftalks  Ihould 
be  fupported  with  fticks ;  which,  though  the  weather 
may  foon  deface  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  yet  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  promote  their  feeding ;  and 
when  the  feeds  are  quite  ripe,  you  muft  cut  off  the 
vefiels  and  preferve  them,  with  the  feeds  therein, 
until  the  feafon  for  fowing  it.  But  you  muft  ob- 
ferve,  that  after  thefe  flowers  have  produced  feeds, 
they  feldom  flower  fo  well  again,  at  leaft  not  in  two 
years  after fo  that  the  belt  method  to  obtain  good 
feeds  is,  to  plant  new  roots  every  year  for  that 
purpofe.  Although  thefe  roots  are,  by  moft  perfons, 
taken  up  every  year,  yet  if  the  beds  are  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  them,  they  may  remain  two  years  in  the 
ground  unremoved,  and  the  roots  will  increafe  more 
the  feconcl  year  than  the  firft,  though  the  flowers  are 
more  liable  to  degenerate  ;  therefore  thofe  who  cul¬ 
tivate  thefe  for  fale,  take  up  their  roots  annually  when 


they  are  large  and  faleable  ;  but  the  offsets  and  fmall 
roots,  they  ufually  leave  two  years  in  the  ground. 
There  are  fome  perfons  who  let  their  Hyacinth  roots 
remain  three  or  four  years  unremoved,  by  which  they 
have  a  much  greater  increafe  of  roots,  than  when 
they  are  annually  taken  up ;  but  the  roots  by  this 
great  increafe  are  frequently  degenerated,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  Angle  flowers ;  therefore  I  Ihould  advife  the 
taking  up  of  the  roots  every  year,  elpecially  thofe  of 
the  moft  valuable  kinds,  which  is  the  moft  certain 
method  to  preferve  them  in  their  greateft  perfection, 
though  the  increafe  may  not  be  fo  great ;  and  if  thefe 
roots  are  planted  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier 
in  the  autumn  than  is  before  directed,  it  will  caufe 
them  to  produce  ftronger  flowers ;  and  thofe  roots 
which  are  annually  removed,  will  be  rounder  and 
firmer  than  fuch  as  Hand  two  years  unremoved. 

For  the  other  forts  of  Hyacinth,  fee  Muscari  and 
Ornithogalum. 

HYACINTHUS  TUBEROSUS.  See  Cri- 

NUM  and  POLYANTHES.  ’  - 

HYDRANGEA.  Groo.  Flor.  Virg.  50.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  492.  We  have  no  Englilh  title  for  this  genus. 
The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  fmall  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf 
indented  in  five  parts ,  and  five  roundifh  petals  which 
are  equals  and  larger  than  the  empalement.  It  hath  ten 
ftamina  which  are  alternately  longer  than  the  petal ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundifh  fimmits.  Under  the  fiower  is  fituated 
a  roundifto  germen ,  fupporting  two  fhort  Jlyles  ftanding 
apart ,  crowned  by  permanent  obtufe  ftigmas.  The  germen 
afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  capfule ,  crowned  by  the  two 
horned  ftigmas ,  divided  tranfverfiy  into  two  cells ,  filled 
with  fmall  angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  thefecond  feCtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Dygynia, 
which  includes  the  plants  whofe  flowers  have  ten  fta¬ 
mina  and  two  ftyles. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Hydrangea  ( Arborefcens .)  Gron.  Flor.  Virg.  50. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  from 
whence  it  lias  been  brought  within  a  few  years 
pall  to  Europe,  and  is  now  preferved  in  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  variety  more  than  its  beauty.  It  hath  a 
fpreading  fibrous  root,  from  which  is  fent  up  many 
foft,  pithy,  ligneous  ftalks,  which  rife  about  three  feet 
high,  garnilhed  at  each  joint  with  two  oblong  heart- 
Ihaped  leaves  placed  oppofite,  ftanding  upon  fcot- 
ftalks  about  one  inch  long ;  the  leaves  are  three  inches 
long,  and  two  broad  near  their  bafe,  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  have  many  veins  running  from  the  mid¬ 
rib  upward  to  their  borders  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green, 
and  fall  away  in  the  autumn ;  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  in  form  of  a  corymbus; 
they  are  white,  compofed  of  five  petals,  with  ten  fta¬ 
mina  furrounding  the  ftyle.  Thefe  appear  toward  the 
end  of  July  am',  in  Auguft,  but  feldom  perfect  their 
feeds  in  England. 

This  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  \ 
the  bell  time  for  this  is  the  latter  end  of  Oftober, 
which  is  alfo  the  bell  time  to  tranfplant  them :  the 
plants  Ihould  have  a  moift  foil,  for  they  grow  na¬ 
turally  in  marlhy  places  ;  they  require  no  other  cul¬ 
ture  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  dig  the 
ground  between  them  every  winter.  The  roots  are 
perennial,  and  if  in  very  fevere  froft  the  ftalks  are 
killed,  they  will  put  out  new  ones  the  following 
fpring. 

HYDRASTIS.  See  Warneria. 

H  Y  D  R  O  C  O  T  Y  L  E,  [of  water,  and  xotuAjj,  a 
cavity  ;  becaufe  this  plant  has  a  cavity  in  the  leaves 
which  contains  water,  and  the  plant  grows  in  marlhes.  J 
Water  Navel  wort. 

This  plant  grows  in  great  plenty  in  moift  places  in. 
moft  parts  of  England,  and  is  never  cultivated  for  ufe, 
fo  I  fhall  pafs  it  over  with  only  naming  it. 

HYDRO  LA  PATHJM.  SeeRuMEX. 
HYDROPHYLLON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  187. 
Flydrophyllon.  Tourn.  Inft,  R,  H,  81.  tab.  16 .  Wa¬ 
ter  Leaf. 
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The  Characters  arc, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  mpalement  of  ont  leaf 
cut  into  five  fegments  which  fpread  open.  It  bath  one 
bell  fa  aped  petal ,  which  is  divided  into  five  parts,  indented 
at  their  points  •,  under  each  of  thefie  fegments  is  fixed  a 
nectar  turn,  which  is  fitaated  about  the  middle ,  and  jhut 
ut>  lengthways  by  two  lamelhe.  It  hath  five  Jlamtna 
which  are  longer  than  the  petal ,  terminated  by  oblong 
profirate  furnmits ,  and  an  oval-pointed  germen ,  fupport- 
ing  an  awl-jhaped ftyk  the  length  of  the  Jlamina ,  crowned 
by  a  bifid  fpreading  Jligma.  ‘ The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  globular  capfule  with  one  cell,  inclojing  one  large 
round  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  filth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Mono- 
gynia,  which  includes  the  plants  whofe  flowers  have 
five  .(lamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Hydrophyllon  ( Virginianum )  foliis  pinnatifidis.  Lin. 
Sp.  208.  Morini.Joncq.Hort.  Water  Leaf  with  wing- 
pointed  leaves. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  North 
America,  on  ‘  moift  fpongy  ground.  The  root 
of  it  is  compofed  of  many  ftrong  fiefhy  fibres, 
which  fpread  wide  on  every  fide,  from  which  arife 
many  leaves  with  foot- (talks  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
which  are  jagged  into  three,  five,  or  feven  lobes, 
aknoft  to  the  midrib  ;  thefe  are  indented  on  their 
edges,  and  have  feveral  veins  running  from  the  mid¬ 
rib  to  the  fides  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  in  the 
fpring  have  water  {landing  on  the  cavities,  from 
whence  I  fuppofe  Morinus  gave  it  the  title  of  Water 
Leaf,  and  not  from  the  plant  growing  in  water,  as 
Tournefort  conjectures.  The  flowers  rife  with  foot- 
ftalks  from  the  root,  having  one  or  two  fmall  leaves 
of  the  fame  fiiape  with  the  lower  •,  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  clufters  hanging  downward  ;  they 
ere  of  a  dirty  white  and  bell-lhaped,  fo  make  no 
great  figure.  They  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
fometimes  ripen  here  in  Auguft. 

This  plant  is  very  hardy  in  refpedt  to  cold,  but  it 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  moift  rich  foil  •,  for  if  it  is 
planted  in  a  dry  warm  foil,  it  will  not  live,  unlefs  it 
is  conftantly  watered  in  dry  weather.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  which  fhould  be  done 
in  autumn,  that  the  plants  may  be  well  rooted  be¬ 
fore  fpring,  for  otherwife  they  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  water.  It  requires  a  moift  foil'  and  fhady 
fituation. 

H  fDROPIPER,  the  common  biting  Arfe-ftnart, 
which  grows  in  great  plenty  in  moift  places  near 
ditches  fides  almoft  every  where. 

HYDROS!  A  flCS  [ytyoraiiitri,  of  u<L/>,  water, 
and  rdhxil,  of  raroo,  ’(landing,  of  fre/M,  I  (land  or  flop  ; 
Hydroftatics  being  conceived  as  the  dodtrine  of  the 
aequillibrum  of  liquors,]  or  the  dodlrine  of  the  gra¬ 
vitation  of  fluid  ;  or  it  is  that  part  <f»f  the  mechanics 
which  confiders  the  weight  or  gravity  of  fluid  bodies  •, 
particularly  of  water,  and  of  lblid  bodies  immerged 
therein. 

To  Hydroftatics  belongs  whatever  relates  to  the 
gravities  and  Equilibria  of  liquors,  with  the  art  of 
weighing  bodies  in  water,  in  order  to  eftimate  their 

fpecific  gravities. 

Of  the  ufe  of  this  fcience  in  horticulture,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hales,  in  his  excellent  Treatife  of  Vegetable  Sta- 
ticks,  has  given  many  examples,  by  experiments, 
(hewing  the  quantities  of  moifture  imbibed  and  per- 
lpired  by  plants  and  trees,  neceflary  to  be  known,  in 
order  to  promote  the  bufinefs  of  vegetation. 

Some  of  the  moll  ufeful  heads  of  this  fcience  are  •, 

1.  That  the  upper  parts  of  all  fluids  prefs  upon  the 
lower. 

2.  That  a  lighter  fluid  may  gravitate  or  prefs  upon  a 

heavier. 

3.  That  if  a  body  that  is  contiguous  to  the  water, 
be  altogether,  or  in  part,  lower  than  the  upper  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  will 
be  preffed  upwards  by  the  water  which  touches  it 

beneath. 
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4.  There  needs  only  a  competent  weight  0:  an  ex¬ 
ternal  fluid,  to  account  for  the  rifing  of  water  h 
pumps,  &c. 

5.  If  a  body  be  placed  under  water,  fo  that  its  un. 
permoft  furface  lie  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the  direft 
preflure  that  it  fuftains  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  water,  whofe  bafe  is  the  horizontal  fuperficies 
of  the  body,  and  its  heighth  the  perpendicular  deiTi 
of  the  water.  And  if  the  water  which  leans  on  the 
body  be  contained  in  pipes  which  are  open  at  both, 
ends,  the  preflure  of  the  water  is  to  be  eftirr.ated 
by  the  weight  of  a  pillar  of  water,  the  bafe  of  which 
is  equal  to  the  lower  orifice  of  the  pipe,  and  who > 
height  is  equal  to  a  perpendicular,  which  reaches 
from  thence  to  the  top  of  the  water,  although  the 
pipe  fhould  be  much  inclined  any  way,  or  though 
it  fhould  be  ever  fo  regularly  fhaped,  and  much 
broader  in  fome  other  place  than  the  bottom. 

6.  A  body  which  is  immerfed  in  a  fluid,  fuftains  a 
natural  preflure  from  the  fluid,  which  alfo  increafes 
as  the  body  is  placed  deeper  beneath  the  furface  of 
the  fluid. 

7.  The  reafon  why  water  afeends  in  fiphons,  and 
by  which  it  flows  through  them,  may  be  explained 
from  the  external  preflure  of  fome  other  fluid,  with¬ 
out  having  recourfe  to  the  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  i 

8.  The  mod  folid  body,  which  will  fink  by  its  own. 
weight  at  the  furface,  yet  if  it  be  placed  at  a  depth 
twenty  times  greater  than  that  of  its  own  thicknefs 
it  will  not  fink,  if  its  defeent  be  not  aflifted  bv  the 
incumbent  water. 

9.  If  a  body  which  is  fpecificaliy  lighter  than  a  fluid, 
be  immerfed  in  that  fluid,  it  will  rife  with  a  force 
proportionable  to  the  excels  of  gravity  in  that  fluid.  . 

10.  If  a  body  which  is  heavier  than  a  fluid  be  im¬ 
merfed,  it  will  fink  with  a  force  that  is  proportiona¬ 
ble  to  the  excefs  of  its  gravity. 

11.  If  any  veflel  be  filled  with  water,  or  any  other! 
liquor,  the  furface  of  which  is  capable  of  being  even, 
it  will  continue  fo  till  difturbed  by  fome  other  exter¬ 
nal  caufe. 

12.  When  the  fluids  are  prefled,  they  are  prefled: 
undiquaque,  i.  e.  on  all  fides. 

How  far  the  knowledge  of  any  of  thefe  properties 
of  fluids  may  conduce  to  the  philosophical  improve¬ 
ment  of  gardening,  and  the  bufinefs  of  vegetation, 
will  be  more  clearly  perceived  when  well  confidered 
by  the  ingenious  artift,  than  being  fet  forth  by  words. 

HYGROMETER  \iyscuslgv,  of  Cyoo$,  moift,  and 
pirgov,  meafure,  of  pelfa,  to  meafure,]  is  a  machine 
or  inftrument  contrived  to  (hew  or  meafure,  the 
moiftnefs  and  drinefs  of  the  air,  according  as  it i 
abounds  with  moift  or  dry  vapours,  and  to  meafure 
and  eftimate  the  quantity  of  fuch  moiftnefs  and 
drinefs. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  Hygrometers ;  for  what¬ 
ever  body  either  fwells  or  (hrinks  by  drinefs  or  moi¬ 
fture,  is  capable  of  being  formed  into  an  Hygrome-  S 
ter ;  fuch  are  the  woods  of  mod  kinds,  particularly 
Afh,  Deal,  Poplar,  &c.  fuch  alfo  is  a  cord,  cat¬ 
gut,  &c. 

Stretch  a  hempen  cord  or  fiddle-firing  along  a  wall, 
bringing  it  over  a  truckle  or  pully ;  and  to  the  other 
end  tie  a  weight,  unto  which  fit  a  ftyle  or  index ; 
on  the  fame  wall  fit  a  plate  of  metal,  divided  into 
any  number  of  equal  parts,  and  the  Hygrometer  is 
complete. 

For  it  is  a  matter  of  undoubted  obfervation,  that 
moifture  fenfibly  fhortens  the  length  of  cords  and 
firings  ;  and  that  as  the  moifture  evaporates,  they  re- ' 
turn  to  their  former  length,  and  the  like  may  be  (aid 
of  a  fid  die- (bring. 

The  weight  therefore,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  upon  an 
increafe  of  the  moifture  of  the  air,  will  aicend,'  and 
upon  a  diminution  of  the  fame  will  defeend. 

Lienee,  as  the  index  will  (hew  the  (paces  of  afeent  and 
delcent,  and  thofe  (paces  are  equal  to  the  increments 
and  decrements  of  the  length  of  the  cord  or  gut,  the 
inftrument  will  dilcover  whether,  the  air  be  more  or 
leis  humid  now,  than  it  was  at  another  given  time. 

Th*. 
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H.  .  ordinary  contrivance  with  whip-cord  is  one  of 
ear  eft  for  that  will  infallibly  Ihorten  and  lengthen 
the  air  grows  moifter  and  di  ier. 

'  '  recommend  a  cat-gut  as  the  beft,  winch  may 
a  yard  in  length  fufpended,  having  a  plumber  or 
iere  of  lead,  with  an  index  or  pointer  hanging  at  the 
ver  end  by  means  of  which  the  cat-gut  will  twill 
r^ntwift’as  the  air  dries  or  moiftens,  and  Ihorten  and 
,  “  hen  fo  as  to  raife  and  fink  the  plumber  with 
lie  index,  and  this  index  will  point  out  the  degree 

Tie  weight  of  this  lead  or  plumbet,  Should  be  about 

ornTperfons  who  approve  a  fine  whip-cord  intend 
feat-gut,  ufe  a  greater  weight  of  lead  ;  the  twitting 
nd  untwifting  of  the  cat  gut  or  whip-cord,  will  make 
ie  lead  with  the  index  turn  round,  as  well  as  rile 
nd  fall.  The  degrees  may  be  made  upon  an  open 
’rew  of  brafs  within,  with  which  the  plumbet  and 

idex  has  its  motion.  ,  TT 

N hen  you  are  provided  with  a  barometer  and  Hy- 
rometer,  compare  the  motions  of  the  one  with  the 
,ther,  in’order  to  judge  what  proportion  the  rife  or 
all  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  barometer  bears  to  the 
wiftino-  of  the  cat-gut  or  whip-cord  •,  the  degrees 
f  which  motion  may  be  obferved  by  the  index  or 
lointer  of  the  Hygrometer ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
ioth  thefe  mull  be  compared  with  the  ruing  and  fall 
tier  of  the  fpirit  in  a  thermometer,  to  know  what  de 
•ree  of  heat  or  cold  attends  every  different  change 

f  weather. 

f  GROSC  OPE  [of  typos,  moilt,  and  mumaa,  to 
iew  or  confider,]  a  machine  the  fame  as  the  hygro 
aeter,  and  for  the  lame  ufes.  . 

"hefe  inftruments  are  of  good  me  in  confervatoi  les,  foi 
neafuring  or  Ihewing  the  dampnefs  or  drinefs  of  them 
the  winter  feafon. 

fMENJEA,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  512.  Courbaril 
lum.  Nov.  Gen.  49*  tab.  *4-  Locuft-tree. 

The  Characters  are,  ;  ...... 

Jhe  outward  involucrum  of  the  flower  is  divided  into 
wo  parts ,  the  inward  is  of  one  leaf ,  indented  in  five 
)arts  •  the  flower  hath  five  petals ,  which  are  equal  in 
kt  and  fpread  open.  It  hath  ten  declining  ftamina,  which 
rg  Jhort ,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits.  In  the  center 
,  /mated  an  oblong  germen ,  fupporting  a  declining  ftyle , 
r owned  by  an  acute  fligma ;  the  germen  afterward  be- 
omes  a  large  oblong  pod,  with  a  thick  ligneous  fhell,  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  partitions  tranfverfly ,  in  each  of  which 
s  lodged  one  ccmprejfed  lefrge  feed ,  furrounded  with  a  fa- 
■inaceous  pulp. 

This  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  lection  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Monogyma, 
vhich  includes  the  plants  whofe  flowers  have  ten  fta 
nina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
rMEN/EA  ( Courbaril .)  Hort.  Cliff.  484.  Locuft-tree. 
Lourbaril  bifolia,  flore  pyramidato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
^9.  ‘Two-leaved  Courbaril  with  a  pyramidal  flower,  com¬ 
monly  called  Locuft-tree  in  America.  _ 

This  is  a  very  large  fpreading  tree  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
where  it  grows  in  great  plenty  :  it  hath  a  large  ftem, 
covered  with  a  ruffet  bark,  which  divides  into  many 
fpreading  branches,  garnifhed  wkh  fmooth  ftiff  leaves, 
which  ftand  by  pairs,  their  bafe  joining  at  the  foot- 
ftalk,  to  which  they  ftand  oblique,  one  fide  being 
much  broader  than  the  other,  the  two  outei  fldes 
bein0-  rounded,  and  their  infide  ftrait,  fo  that  they 
referable  a  pair  of  (beep-ffiears ;  they  are  pointed 
at  the  top,  and  ftand  alternately  on  the  ftalk.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  fome  of  the  fhort  ligneous  foot-ftalks  fup¬ 
porting  two,  and  others  three  flowers,  which  are  com- 
pofedof  five  yellow'  petals  ftriped  with,  purple  •,  the 
petals  are  fhort  and  ipread  open  ;  the  ftamina  are  much 
longer,  and  of  a  purplifh  colour  •,  thele  flowers  am 
fucceeded  bv  thick,  flefhy,  brown  pods,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  Garden  Bean  •,  they  are  fix  inches  long, 
and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  of  a  purplifh  brown 
colour,  and  a  ligneous  confiftence,  with  a  large  fu- 
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tu re  on  both  edges ;  thefe  contain  three  or  four 
roundiib  compreffed  feeds,  divided  by  tranfverfe  par¬ 
titions. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  efteemed  as  good  timber 
in  the  Wel’c-Indies,  and  it  yields  a  fine  clear  refin  which 
is  called  gum  anime  in  the  fliops,  which  rjiakes  an 
excellent  varnifh. 

It-  is  eafily  raifecl  from  the  feeds  if  they  are  fr:(h  ; 
thefe  muft  be  town  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark :  there  fhould  be  but  one  Iced  put 
into  each  pot,  or  if  there  is  more,  when  the  plants 
appear,  they  fhould  be  all  drawn  out  to  one  foon  after 
they  come  up,  before  their  roots  entangle,  when  it 
will  be  hazardous  doing  it ;  for  if  great  care  is  not 
taken,  the  plant  intended  to  be  left  may  be  drawn  out 
with  the  other.  As  the  roots  of  this  plant  are  but 
(lender,  fo  they  are  very  difficult  to  traniplant  •,  for 
unlefs  a  ball  of  earth  is  preferved  to  their  roots,  they 
feldom  furvive  their  removal,  therefore  they  muft  be 
feldom  tranfpl anted  from  one  pot  to  another.  The 
plants  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  tan-bed  in  the 
ftove,  and  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  with 
other  tender  plants  of  the  fame  country,  giving  but 
little  water  to  them,  efpecially  in  the  winter.  When 
thefe  plants  firft  appear,  they  make  considerable  pro- 
2 refs  for  two  or  three  months,  after  which  time  they 
are  at  a  ftand  perhaps  a  whole  year  without  (flooring, 
being  in  their  growth  very  like  the  Anacardium,  or 
Cafnew  Nut,  fo  is  very  difficult  to  preferve  long  in 
this  country. 

HYOSCYAMUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  117.  tab. 
42.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  218.  [of  IV,  a  fwine,  and 

Bean,  q.  d.  Hog’s-bean,]  Henbane;  in  French, 

Jufquaime. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  cylindrical  empalement  of  one  leaf, 
which  is  permanent,  fwellmg  at  the  bottom ,  and  cut  into 
five  acute  fegments  at  the  top.  It  hath  one  funnel -fh  aped, 
petal,  with  a  fhort  cylindrical  tube,  and  an  ere  hi  fpread¬ 
ing  rim ,  cut  into  five  obtufe  parts,  one  being  larger  than 
the  others  -,  it  hath  five  inclined  ftamina ,  terminated  by 
roundifh  fummits.  In  the  center  is  Jituatcd  a  roundifh 
germen,  fupporting  a  fender  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  round 
fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  obtufe 
capfule  fitting  in  the  empalement,  divided  in  two  cells 
by  an  intermediate  partition,  opening  with  a  lid  at  the 
top,  to  let  out  the  many  fmall  feeds  which  adhere  to  the 
partition. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnseus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
in  which  he  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have 
five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

J  Hyoscyamus  (Niger)  foliis  amplexicaulibus  finuatis, 

*  floribus  feffilibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  56.  Henbane  with  finu- 
ated  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks,  and  fefiile  flowers.  Hy¬ 
ofcyamus  vulgaris,  vel  niger.  C.  B.  P.  Common  Black 

Henbane. 

Hyoscyamus  (Major)  foliis  petiolatis,  floribus  pe- 
dunculatis  terminalibus.  Henbane  with  leaves  having 
foot-ftalks,  and  flowers  with  foot-ftalks  terminating  the 
branches.  Hyofcyamus  major,  albo  fimilis,  umbilico 
floris  atro-pupureo.  T.  Cor.  Great  Henbane  like  the 
white,  but  with  a  dark  purple  bottom  to  the  flower. 
Hyoscyamus  (Albus)  foliis  petiolatis,  floribus  feffi- 
libus.  Hort.  Upfal.  56.  Henbane  with  leaves  having 
foot-ftalks,  and  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches.  _  Hy¬ 
ofcyamus  major,  albo  fimilis,  umbilico  floris  virenti. 
Juffieu.  Greater 'Henbane  like  the  white ,  with  a  green 

bottom  to  the  flower .  r 

.  Hyoscyamus  (Minor)  foliis  petiolatis,  floribus  (o- 
litariis  lateralibus.  Henbane  with  leaves  having  foot- 
ftalks,  and  flowers  proceeding  fingly  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches.  Hyofcyamus  minor  albo  fimilis,  umbilico 
floris  atro  purpurea.  Tourn.  Cor.  5.  Smaller  Hen¬ 
bane  like  the  white,  with  a  dark  purple  bottom  to  the 

■  ^Hyoscyamus  (Reticulatis)  foliis  caulinis  petiolatis 
’  cordatis  finuatis  acutis,  floribus  integerrimis,  corollis 
ventricofis.  Lin.  Sp.  257.  Henbane  with  heart-fbaped, 

7  A  finualed. 
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fmuated ,  acute  leaves  upon  foot-fialks ,  and  entire  fwollen 
flowers.  Hyofcyamus  rubello  flore.  C.  B.  P.  Henbane 
with  a  reddijh  coloured  flower. 

6.  Hyoscyamus  ( Aureus )  foliis  petiolatis  erofo-denta- 
tis  acutis,  floribus  pedunculatis  frudtibus  pendulis. 
Lin.  Sp.  257.  Henbane  with  acute  indented  leaves  fund¬ 
ing  on  foot-ftalks,  the  flower  having  foot-fialks,  and  the 
fruit  hanging.  Hyofcyamus  Creticus  luteus  major. 
C.  B.  P.  Greater  yellow  Henbane  of  Candia. 

7.  Hyoscyamus  ( Puflllus )  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis,  flo- 
ralibus  ir.ferioribus  binis,  calycibus  lpinofis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  44.  Henbane  with  fpear-fhaped  indented  leaves , 
and  a  prickly  empalement.  Hyofcyamus  puflllus  aureus 
Americanus,  antirrhini  foliis  glabris.  Pluk.  Aim.  188. 
tab.  37.  fol.  5.  Low,  golden?  American  Henbane ,  with 
a  fpiooth  Snapdragon  leaf. 

The  fir  ft  of  thel'e  forts  is  very  common  in  England, 
growing  upon  the  fides  of  banks  and  old  dunghills 
almoft  every  where.  It  is  a  biennial  plant  with  long 
fleftiy  roots,  which  ftrike  deep  into  the  ground,  fend¬ 
ing  out  feveral  large  loft  leaves,  which  are  deeply 
llalhed  on  their  edges,  and  fpread  on  the  ground  ; 
the  following  fpring  the  ftalks  come  out,  which  rife 
about  two  feet  high,  garnillied  with  leaves  of  the 
fame  fihape,  but  fmaller,  which  embrace  the  ftalks 
with  their  bafe  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  gar- 
nifhed  with  flowers  Handing  on  one  fide  in  a  double 
row,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks  alternately  ;  thefe  are 
of  a  dark  purplifh  colour  with  a  black  bottom,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  capiules,  fitting  within  the  em¬ 
palement  ;  thefe  open  with  a  lid  at  the  top,  and  have 
two  cells  filled  with  fmall  irregular  feeds.  This  is  a 
very  poifonous  plant,  and  fhould  be  rooted  out  in  all 
places  where  children  are  fuffered  to  come  ;  for  in  the 
year  172 9,  there  were  three  children  poifoned  with 
eating  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  near  Tottenham-court ; 
two  of  which  flept  two  days  and  two  nights  before 
they  could  be  awakened,  and  were  with  difficulty  re¬ 
covered  ;  but  the  third  being  older  and  ftronger, 
efcaped  better. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  ufed  for  anodyne  neck¬ 
laces  to  hang  about  children’s  necks,  being  cut  to 
pieces  and  ftrung  like  beads,  to  prevent  fits  and  caufe 
an  eafy  breeding  of  their  teeth,  but  they  are  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  ufe  inwardly.  Forfome  years  paft  there  was 
a  mixture  of  thefe  roots  brought  over  with  Gentian, 
and  ufed  as  fuch,  which  was  attended  with  very  bad 
effects,  as  hath  been  mentioned  under  the  article  of 
Gentian,  fo  I  (hall  not  repeat  it  here. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  illands  of  the 
Archipelago.  This  hath  rounder  leaves,  which  are 
obtufely  fituated  upon  their  borders,  and  Hand  upon 
foot-ftalks ;  the  ftalks  branch  more  than  thole  of  the 
firft,  and  the  flowers  grow  in  clufters  toward  the  end 
of  the  branches,  Handing  upon  ffiort  foot-ftalks ;  they 
aie  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  very  dark  purple 
bottoms. 

ft  he  third  fort  is  much  like  the  fecond,  but  the 
flowers  are  in  larger  bunches,  fitting  very  clofe  on  the 
ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  greeniffi  yellow 
colour,  with  green  bottoms.  It  grows  naturally  in 
the  waim  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  the  fort  whofe  feeds 

mould  be  ufed  in  medicine,  being  the  white  Henbane 
of  the  ffiops. 

The  fourth  fort  was  brought  from  the  Levant  by 
Dr.  Tournefort,  This  hath  a  fmaller  ftalk  than  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  former,  whofe  joints  are  further  diftant  • 
the  leaves  are  roundiffi,  and  deeply  indented  in  ob- 
tufe  fegments,  Handing. upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  • 
the  flowers  come  outfingly  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks’ 
at  a  good  diftance  from  each  other  ;  they  are  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour  with  dark  bottoms.  ^ 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria;  this  rifes 
with  a  branching  ftalk  two  feet  high,  garniffied  with 
long  fpear-fhaped  leaves  having  foot-ftalks ;  the 
lower  leaves  are  regularly  cut  on  both  fides  into  acute 
fegments  which  are  oppofite,  fo  are  ffiaped  like  the 
winged  leaves,  but  the  upper  leaves  are  entire;  the 
flowers  grow  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks  in  bunches  f 
they  are  of  a  worn-out  red  colour,  and  fliaped  like 
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thofe  of  the  common  fort,  but  their  tubPC 
fwollen. 

All  thefe  are  biennial  plants,  which  periffi  f00 
ter  they  have  perfe&ed  their  feeds.  They  fW, 
June  and  July,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  the  autur 
which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  produce  pi 
of  the  plants  the  following  fpring ;  or  if  the  feeffi  ' 
fown  at  thatfeafon,  they  will  fucceed  much  better  s 
in  the  fpring  ;  for  when  they  are  fown  in  fpr;na 
plants  feldom  come  up  the  fame  year.  They  ar 
hardy  except  the  fifth  fort,  and  require  no  other ^ 
ture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  t 
the  plants  where  they  are  too  clofe.  The  fifth  j 
ffiould  _  have  a  warm  lituation  and  a  dry  foil 
which  it  will  live  much  better  through  the  win 
than  in  rich  ground. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Candia ;  this  i 
perennial  plant  with  weak  ftalks,  which  require  a  ii 
port ;  die  leaves  are  roundiffi,  and  acutely  indent 
on  their  edges.  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftali 
the  flowers  come  out  at  each  joint  of  the  ftalk  ;  th 
are  large,  of  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  dark  purple  ft 
tom ;  the  ftyle  of  this  fort  is  much  longer  than  t 
petal.  It  flowers  moft  part  of  fummer,  and  fotr. 
times  ripens  feeds  in  the  autumn.  If  thefe  feeds  a 
fown  in  pots  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  plac< 
under  a  hot-bed  frame  in  winter,  the  plants  will  con 
up  in  the  fpring ;  but  if  they  are  kept  out  of  tl 
ground  till  fpring,  they  rarely  fucceed.  This  fort  w 
continue  feveral  years,  if  they  are  kept  in  pots  ar 
ffieltered  in  winter,  for  they  will  not  live  in  the  opt 
air  at  that  iealon,  but  it  only  requires  to  be  proteffi 
from  froft  ;  therefore  if  thefe  plants  are  placed  und 
a  common  hot-bed  in  winter,  where  they  may  enjo 
as  much  free  air  as  poffible  in  mild  weather,  the 
will  thrive  better  than  when  they  are  more  tended 
treated.  This  fort  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  cui 


tings,  which,  if  planted  in  a  ffiady  border  during  an 
of  the  fummer  months,  will  take  root  in  a  month  0 
fix  weeks,  and  may  be  afterward  planted  in  pots 
treated  like  the  old  plants.  r 

HYPECOUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  230.  tab.  iu 
Hypecoum;  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  157.  We  have 
Engliffi  name  for  this  plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  two  [mai 
oval  leaves ,  which  are  oppofite  and  eredt.  Lhe  flown 
hath  four  petals  ;  the  two  outer  which  are  oppofite ,  ar 
broad,  and  divided  into  three  obtufe  lobes ;  the  two'otbei 
which  are  alternate ,  are  cut  into  three  parts  at  theii 
points.  It  hath  four  ft amina  fituated  between  the  petals, 
which  are  terminated  by  oblong  fummits.  In  the  center  h 
placed  an  oblong  cylindrical  germen,  fupporting  two  Jhon 
ftyle  Si  crowned  by  acute  ftigma.  ‘The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  long,  compreffed,  jointed  pod,  which  is  incurved, 
with  one  roundifh  compreffed  feed  in  each  joint. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourth  clafs,  which  contains  the  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  four  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hypecoum  ( Procumbens )  filiquis  arcuatis  comprefiis 
articulatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  31.  Hypecoum  with  compreffed 
jointed  pods  bent  inward.  Hypecoum  latiore  folio. 
Tourn.  Broad-leaved  Hypecoum. 

2.  Hypecoum  ( Pendulum )  filiquis  cernuis  teretibus  cy- 
lyndricis.  Hort.  Upfal.  31.  Hypecoum  with  taper,  cy¬ 
lindrical,  nodding  pods.  Hypecoum  tenuiore  folio. 
Tourn.  Narrow-leaved  Hypecoum. 

3.  Hypecoum  ( Eredlum )  filiquis  eredtis  teretibus  toru- 
lofis.  Hort.  Upfal.  32.  Hypecoum  with  taper ,  eredl, 
wreathed  pod.s.  Hypecoum  filiquis  eredtis  teretibus. 
Amm.  Ruth.  58.  Hypecoum  with  eredl  taper  pods. 

The  firft  lort  hath  many  wing-pointed  leaves  of  a 
grayiffi  colour,  which  fpread  near  the  ground,  and  flen- 
der  branching  ftalks,  which  lie  proftrate  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  ;  thefe  are  naked  below,  and  at 
the  top  are  garnifhed  with  two  or  three  fmall  leaves 
of  the  fame  ffiape  and  colour  with  the  under  ones ; 
from  between  thefe  leaves  come  out  the  foot-ftalks  of 
the  flower,  each  fuftaining  one  yellow  flower  with  four 

•  petals* 
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petals,  and  a  pointal  ftretched  out  beyond  the  petals, 
•which  afterward  turns  to  a  jointed  compreffed  pod 
about  three  inches  long,  which  bends  inward  like  a 
bow  having  one  roundiffi  compreffed  feed  in  each 
joint.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  {lender  flalks  which  {land  more 
ereft,  and  the  fegments  of  the  leaves  are  longer  and 
much  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  firft  the  flowers 
are  fmaller,  and  come  out  at  the  divifion  of  the 
branches  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  taper  pods, 
which  hang  downward.  It  flowers  and  feeds  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  firft. 

The  third  fort  grows  in  the  eaft  ;  Dr.  Amman  re¬ 
ceived  the  feeds  from  Dauria,  and  I  received  the  feeds 
from  Iftria,  where  it  was  found  growing  naturally. 
This  hath  much  the  appearance  of  the  fecond  fort  in 
leaf  and  flower,  but  the  pods  grow  ered,  and  are 
wreathed  and  twifted  about.  It  flowers  and  feeds  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  others. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  annual,  fo  their  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife  itwill 
be  a  year  before  the  plants  will  appear,  on  a  bed  of 
light  freffi  earth  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  they 
feldom  fucceed  if  they  are  tranfplanted.  When  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  flhould  be  carefully  cleared 
from  weeds  and  where  the  plants  are  too  dole,  they 
muft  be  thinned,  leaving  them  about  fix  or  eight 
inches  apart  •,  after  this  they  will  require  no  other  cul¬ 
ture,  but  to  keep  them  conftantly  clear  from  weeds. 
In  June  thefe  plants  will  flower,  and  their  feeds  will 
be  ripe  in  Auguft. 

"When  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  and  the  feafon 
proves  dry,  the  feeds  will  not  grow  the  firft  year ; 
but  if  the  ground  is  kept  clear  from  weeds  and  not 
difturbed,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring.  I  have  known  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  re¬ 
main  in  the  ground  two  years,  and  the  plants  have 
come  up  the  third  fpring  very  well  •,  fo  that  it  will  be 
very  proper  to  fow  fome  of  the  feeds  in  autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  warm  border,  where  the 
plants  may  come  up  early  the  following  fpring ;  and 
thefe  will  be  ftronger,  and  more  likely  to  perfed  feeds, 
than  thofe  fown  in  the  fpring,  by  which  method  the 
kinds  may  be  preferved. 

If  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring  without 
any  care ;  and  if  they  are  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  others,  they  will  thrive  equally  ;  but  when  the 
feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  fhould  be  taken  out 
of  the  pods,  and  divefted  of  their  fungous  covering, 
which  adheres  clofe  to  them,  fo  prevents  their  grow¬ 
ing,  till  that  is  rotted  and  decayed. 

Thefe  plants  are  feldom  propagated  but  by  thofe  who 
are  curious  in  botany,  though  for  the  fake  of  variety 
they  may  have  a  place  in  large  gardens,  becaufe  they 
require  very  little  trouble  to  cultivate  them ;  and  as 
they  take  up  but  little  room,  fo  they  may  be  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  fmall  annual  plants  in  large  borders, 
where  they  will  make  a  pretty  appearance. 

The  juice  of  thefe  plants  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  re- 
fembling  that  of  Celandine,  and  is  affirmed  by  fome 
eminent  phyficians  to  have  the  fame  effed  as  opium. 
YPERICUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  -R.  H.  2 54.  tab.  1 3 1 . 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  808.  St.  Johnfwort;  in  French, 
Millepertuis'. 

The,  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement ,  divided  into 
five  oval  concave  fegments  ;  it  hath  five  oblong  oval  petals 
which  fipread  open ,  and  a  great  number  of  hairy  ft  ambia, 
which  are  joined  at  their  bafe  in  three  or  five  diftinhl 
bodies ,  terminated  by  fmall  fummits.  It  hath  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  a  roundijh  germen ,  fupporting  one ,  three ,  or  five 
ftyles ,  the  fame  length  of  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  fingle 
jtigmas.  ‘The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  cap - 
fide ,  having  the  fame  number  of  cells  as  there  are  ftyles 
in  the  flower ,  which  are  filled  with  oblong  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedion  of 
Linnasus’s  eighteenth  clafs,  intitled  Polyadelphia 
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Polygynia,  which  contains  the  plants  whofe  flower'! 
have  many  ftamina  joined  in  diftind  bodies,  and  fe- 
verdl  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

Hypericum  ( Perfohatum )  floribus  trigynis,  caule 
ancipiti,  fojiis  obtufis  pellucido-pundatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  383.  St.  Johnfwort  with  three  ftyles  to  the flower + 
and  obtufe  leaves  having  pellucid  puntlures.  Hyperi¬ 
cum  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  279.  Common  St.  Johnfwort. 

.  Hypericum  ( fijuadr cingulum )  floribus  trigynis,  caule 
quadrato  herbaceo.  Hort.  Cliff.  380.  St.  Johnfwort 
with  three  ftyles  to  the  flowers ,  and  a  fquare  herbaceous 
ftalk.  Hypericum  Alcyron  didum,  caule  quadran- 
gulo.  J.  B.  3.  p.  382.  St.  Johnfwort  with  a  fquare 
ftalk ,  commonly  called  St.  Peterfwort. 

.  Hypericum  ( Hircinum )  floribus  trigynis,  ftamini- 
bus  corolla  longicribus,  caule  fruticoio  ancipiti. 
Hort.  Clift.  331.  St.  Johnfwort  with  three  ftyles  to  the 
flower ,  ftamina  longer  than  the  petals ,  and  a  florubby 
ftalk  with  two  Jides.  Hypericum  -feetidum  frutel- 
cens.  7  ourn.  255.  Stinking  fhrubby  St.  Johnfwort. 

PI ypericum  floribus  trigynis,  calycibus  obtufis,  fta- 
minibus  corolla  longioribus  caule  fruticofo.  Hork 
Cliff  381.  St.  Johnfwort  with  three  ftyles  to  the  flower , 
obtufe  empalement s,  Jiamina  longer  than  the  petals ,  and 
a  fhrubby  ftalk.  Hypericum  frutefeens  Canarienfe 
multiflorum.  Hort/  Amft.  2.  p.  135.  Shrubby  St. 
Johnfwort  from  the  Canaries ,  having  many  flowers. 
Hypericum  ( Olympicum )  floribus  trigynis,  calyci¬ 
bus  acutis,  ftaminibus  corolla  brevioribus,  caule  fru¬ 
ticofo.  Hort.  Cliff  380.  St.  Johnfwort  with  three 
ftyles  to  the  flower ,  acute  empalements,  ftamina  floor  ter 
than  the  petals,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  Hypericum  Ori- 
entale,  flore  magno.  T.  Cor.  19.  Eaftern  St.  Johnf¬ 
wort ,  with  a  large  flower. 

6.  Hypericum  ( Inodorum )  floribus  trigynis,  calycibus 
obtufis,  ftaminibus  corolla  longioribus,  capfulis  co- 
loratis,  caule  fruticofo.  St.  Johnfwort  with  three  ftyles 
to  the  flower,  obtufe  empalements ,  ftamina  longer  than  the 
petals ,  coloured  feed-vefifels ,  and  a  florubby  ftalk.  Hype¬ 
ricum  Orientale,  foetido  fimile,  fed  inodorum.  Tourn. 
Cor.  19.  Eaftern  St.  Johnfwort ,  like  the  ftinking  kind , 
but  without  jfmell. 

7.  Hypericum  ( Afcyron )  floribus  pentagynis,  caule  te- 
tragono  herbaceo  fimplici,  foliis  Isevibus  integernmis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  236.  St.  Johnfwort  with  five  ftyles  to  the 
flower,  a  fquare,  fingle,  herbaceous  ftalk,-  and  fmooth  en¬ 
tire  leaves.  Afcyrum  magno  flore.  C.  B.  P.  280. 
Tut  fan  with  a  large  flower. 

8.  Hypericum  ( Balearicum )  floribus  pentagynis,  caule 
fruticofo,  foliis  ramifque  cicatrilatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
783.  St.  Johnfwort  with  five  ftyles  to  the  flower,  a 
florubby  ftalk,  and  fcarified  leaves  and  branches.  Afcy¬ 
ron  Balearicum,  frutefeens,  maximo  flore  luteo,  foliis 
minoribus,  fubtus  verrucofis*  falvad.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 

1.  242.  Shrubby  Balearick  St.  Peterfwort  with  a  large 
yellow  flower,  and  fmaller  leaves  war  ted  on  their  under 
fide. 

Hypericum  ( Androftemum )  floribus  trigynis  pericar- 
piis  baccatis,  caule  fruticofo  ancipiti.  Hort.  Upfal. 

2  37-  St.  Johnfwort  with  three  ftyles  to  the  flower,  a 
fiefhy  feed-veftel,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk  with  two  fides. 
Androfaemum  maximum  frutefeens.  C.  B.  P.  280. 
Common  Tut  fan,  or  Park-leaves. 

10.  Hypericum  ( Bartramium )  floribus  pentagynis  ca¬ 
lycibus  obtufis,  ftaminibus  corolla  asquantibus,  caule 
eredo  herbaceo.  St.  Johnfwort  with  five  ftyles  to  the 
flower,  obtufe  empalements ,  ftamina  equalling  the  petals , 
and  an  ereEl  herbaceeus  ftalk. 

11.  Hypericum  JMonogynumj  floribus  monogynis,  fta¬ 
minibus  corolla  longioribus,  calycibus  coloratis,  caule 
fruticofo.  St.  Johnfwort  with  one  ftyle  to  the  flowers 
ftamina  longer  than  the  petals,  coloured  empalements,  and 
a  florubby  ftalk. 

There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  ger/us,  which 
are  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety,  but  as  they  are  feldom  admitted  into  other 
gardens,  I  have  not  enumerated  therp  here,  left  the 
work  fhould  fwell  too  large. 
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The  firft  and  fecond  forts  are  both  very  common 
plants,  growing  in  the  fields  m  moft  parts  o 
England  •,  the  firft  is  ufed  in  medicine,  but  the  Je- 
cond  is  of  no  ufe  :  thefe  are  rarely  propagated  in  gar¬ 
dens,  but  I  chufe  to  mention  them,  in  order  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  other  forts,  which  deferve  a  place  in 

every  good  garden.  _  .r 

The  firft  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  wmch  ante 
feveral  round  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing 
into  many  fmall  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  at 
each  joint  with  two  fmall  oblong  leaves,  itanding 
oppofite,  without  foot-ftalks  •,  the  branches  alio  come 
out  oppofite.  The  leaves  have  many  pellucid  lpots  in 
them,  which  appear  like  fo  many  holes  when  held  up 
againft  the  light.  The  flowers  are  numerous  on  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  handing  on  fender  foot-ftal  s ; 
they  are  compofed  of  five  oval  petals,  ot  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  with  a  great  number  of  ftamina,  not  quite  lo 
long  as  the  petals,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits. 
In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen,  fupporting 
three  ftyles,  crowned  by  Angle  ftigmas.  i  he  germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong  angular  capfule,  with 
three  cells,  filled  with  fmall  brown  feeds.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
The  root  is  perennial,  fo  will  continue  many  years  •, 
and  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  come  up  in  too  great  plenty,  fo  as  to  be  very 
troublefome  weeds.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this 
are  ufed  in  medicine  •,  it  is  efteemed  an  excellent  vul¬ 
nerary  plant,  and  of  great  fervice  in  wounds,  bruifes, 
and  contufions  :  there  is  a  compound  oil  made  from 
this  plant,  which  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  foregoing  ac¬ 
cidents.  From  the  ftamina  of  the  flower  is  exprefied 
a  red  juice,  which  is  fometimes  ufed  in  colouring, 
but  fades  very  loon. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  fquare  ftalks,  which  rife  about 
the  fame  height  with  the  firft,  but  do  not  branch  lo 
much.  The  leaves  are  ftiorter  and  broader  than  thofe 
of  the  firft,  and  have  no  pellucid  fpots.  The  flowers 
fit  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other.  This  flowers 
and  feeds  at  the  fame  time  with  the  other,  and  will  pro¬ 
pagate  in  as  great  plenty  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  ;  this  rifes  with  Ihrubby  ftalks  about  three 
feet  high,  fending  out  fmall  branches  at  each  joint 
oppofite,  which  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves, 
placed  By  pairs,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  which 
have  a  rank  fmell  like  a  goat.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they 
are  compofed  of  five  oval  yellow  petals,  with  a  great 
number  of  ftamina  which  are  longer  than  the  petals, 
and  three  ftyles  which  are  longer  than  the  ftamina. 
The  germen  which  fupports  thefe,  afterward  becomes 
an  oval  capfule  with  three  cells,  filled  with  imall 
feeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands, 
fo  was  formerly  preferved  in  green-houfes  during  the 
winter  feafon,  but  is  found  to  be  hardy  enough  to  re¬ 
fill  the  greateft  cold  of  this  country,  fo  is  now  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  nurferies  as  a  flowering  fhrub  ;  this  rifes 
with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  fix  or  l'even  feet  high,  dividing 
into  branches  upward,  which  are  garnilhed  with  ob¬ 
long  leaves,  let  by  pairs  clofe  to  the  branches.  The 
leaves  of  this  have  all'o  a  ftrong  odour,  but  not  quite 
fo  bad  as  the  former.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  end  of  the  ftalks  in  clufters,  and  are  very  like 
thofe  of  the  former  fort,  having  a  great  number  of 
ftamina  which  are  longer  than  the  petals ;  this 
flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former,  and  perfefts 
its  feeds  in  autumn.  Both  thefe  plants  have  a  very 
ftrong  odour  like  that  of  a  goat  ;  fo  that  where  the 
plants  grow  in  large  quantities,  the  fcent  is  carried  by 
the  wind  to  a  great  diftance  •,  or  if  the  leaves  are 
hand  ed,  they  emit  the  fame  odour. 

Thefe  two  forts  are  propagated  by  fuckers,  which  are 
plentifully  fent  forth  from  the  old  plants.  1  he  bell 
ieal'on  for  taking  oft  the  fuckers  is  in  March,  juft 
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before  they  begin  to  {hoot  •,  they  fhould  be  planted  in 
a  light  dry  foil,  in  which  they  will  endure  the  fevereft 
cold  of  our  climate  very  well.  They  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  at  the 
lame  feafon  •,  or  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  in  Au¬ 
guft  or  September,  which  is  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe  ; 
for  if  they  are  kept  till  fpring,  few  of  them  will  grow- 
but  as  they  multiply  fo  fait  by  fuckers,  the  other  methods 
of  propagating  them  are  feldom  praflifed  in  England. 
The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  Mount  Olympus, 
where  it  was  difeovered  by  Sir  George  Wheeler,  who 
.  fent  the  feeds  to  the  Oxford  garden  •,  this  rifes  with 
many  upright  ligneous  ftalks  about  a  foot  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fmall  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  ftalks  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
the  top  of  the  ftalks,  three  or  four  together  •,  they  are 
compofed  of  five  oblong  petals,  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  with  a  great  number  of  ftamina,  which  are 
of  unequal  lengths,  fome  being  longer,  and  others 
fhorter  than  the  petals,  terminated  by  fmall  roundifh 
fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oval  germen, 
fupporting  three  {lender  ftyles,  which  are  longer  than 
the  ftamina.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
caplule  with  three  cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  This 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  in  warm  fealons  ripens 
its  feeds  in  autumn. 

This  plant  is  ufually  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots,  becaufe  the  feeds  feldom  ripen  in  this  country ; 
the  bell  time  for  doing  of  this  is  in  September,  that 
the  plants  may  have  time  to  get  root  before  winter; 
this  will  live  in  the  open  air,  if  it  is  planted  in  a  warm 
fituation  and  a  dry  foil,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  keep 
a  plant  or  two  in  pots,  to  be  fheltered  under  a  frame 
in  winter,  left  in  very  fevere  winters,  thofe  in  the  open 
air  fhould  be  deftroyed.  If  this  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
they  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  pots 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  placed  under  a  frame  in 
the  winter,  to  fhelter  them  from  froft,  and  in  the 
fpring  the  plants  will  appear  *,  when  thefe  are  fit  to 
remove,  fome  of  them  may  be  planted  in  a  warm  bor¬ 
der,  and  others  in  pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  old  plants. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  feven  or 
eight  feet  high,  with  a  reddifh  bark,  and  fends  out 
many  fmaller  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  heart- 
fhaped  leayes,  whofe  bate  fits  clofe  to  the  ftalks ; 
they  are  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  end  of  the  ftalks  in  clufters ;  they  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  third  fort,  and  have  obtufe  em- 
palements.  The  ftamina  are  longer  than  the  petals, 
and  are  of  a  deeper  colour.  The  flowers  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  conical  capfules  of  a  purplifh  red  colour,  hay¬ 
ing  three  cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  It  flowers  in 
May,  June,  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
This  is  now  propagated  in  the  nurferies  as  a  flowering 
fhrub,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
third  and  fourth  forts. 

The  feventh  fort  was  firft  brought  to  England  from 
Conftantinople,  but  has  long  been  very  common  in 
the  Englifh  gardens,  for  the  roots  fpread  and  in- 
creafe  very  faft,  where  it  is  permitted  to  ftand  long 
unremoved.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  (lender,  and  in-  j 
dine  downward  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  oval,  fpear-  , 
fhaped,  fmooth  leaves,  placed  by  pairs,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
the  ftalks ;  thefe  are  very  large,  and  of  a  bright  yel-  j 
low  colour,  with  a  great  number  of  ftamina,  which 
ftand  out  beyond  the  petals;  there  are  five  ftyles  in 
each  flower,  which  are  of  the  fame  length  with  the  } 
ftamina.  The,  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  pyramidal  '.j 
feed-veflels  with  five  cells,  containing  many  fmall 
feeds.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the! 
root ;  the  beft  time  for  this  is  in  October,  that  the  ^ 
plants  may  be  well  eftablifhed  before  the  drought  of  < 
lpring,  otherwife  they  will  not  produce  many  flowers.? 
As  this  will  grow  under  trees,  fo  it  is  a  very  proper; 
plant  to  place  under  fhrubs  and  trees  to  cover  the? 
ground,  where  they  will  make  a  good  appearance.1 

curing  the  feafon  of  their  flowering. 
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j  Mr.  Salvador,  an  apothecary  »t  tottluna,  rathe 
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'he  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Mi- 

^  ^  i  r  J  _ _ —  Ho t-i  f-  i-s\  L  nrvlond 


"  r  j7j8  •  this  rifes  with  a  flender  fhrubby  Italic  in 
lis  country  about  two  feet  high,  but  in  its  native 
>il  rifes  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral 
■cak  branches  of  a  reddilh  colour,  which  are  marked 
here  the  leaves  have  fallen  off  with  a  cicatrice.  The 
aves  are  Ml,  oval,  and  waved  on  their  edges,  hav- 
,a  feveral  fmall  protuberances  on  their  under  fide,  fit- 
clofe  to  the  ftalks,  half  embracing  them  with  their 
ale.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the 
alks  •,  they  are  large,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  with 
p-reat  number  of  ffamina,  which  arc  a  little  fhorter 
lan  the  petals ;  thefe  flowers  have  five  ftyles,  and  are 
Jcceeded  by  pyramidal  capfules  with  five  cells,  which 
ave  a  ftrong  fmell  of  turpentine,  and  are  filled  with 
-nail  brown  feeds  i  this-  plant  has  a  luccefiion  of 
owprs  great  part  of  the  year,  which  renders  it  va- 
jable  ;  it  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in 
ae  open  air  in  England,  but  requires  no  artiucial 
eat :  if  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  dry  airy  glafs- 
afe  in  winter,  where  they  may  be  protected  from 
•oft,  and  enjoy  a  good  fhare  of  rrefh  air  in  mild 
gather,  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  warmer 
tuation  ;  but  they  muff  by  no  means  be  placed  in  a 
amp  air,  for  their  ftioots  loon  grow  mouldy  and  de- 
ay  with  damp,  nor  fhould  the  plants  have  muen 
?ater  during  the  winter;  but  in  fummer  they  fhould 
e  exDoie.d  in  the  open  air,  and  in  warm  weather  they 
lould  be  gently  watered  three  times  a  week  ;  they 
lould  have  a  loofe  fandy  foil,  not  over  rich.  This  is 
ropa^ated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in 
une,  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into 
very  moderate  hot-bed,  whofe  heat  is  declining, 
lading  them  from  the  lun  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
nd  now  and  then  refrefhing  them  with  watei  ;  thele 
utungs,  lo  managed,  will  put  out  roots  in  fix  oi 
wen  weeks,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
p,  and  each  planted  into  a  ieparate  fmall  pot,  placing 
lem  in  the  (hade  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then 
iey  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  fituation,  wheie 
ley  may  remain  till  the  froft  comes,  when  they  fhould 
e  removed  into  fhelter.  ( 

:  thefe  are  propagated  by  feeds,  they  fhould  be  town 
i  autumn,  in  the  fame  way  as  is  before  directed  for 
re  fifth  fort,  and  the  plants  treated  in  the  fame  mail¬ 
ers  as  thofe  raifed  from  cuttings. 

The  ninth  fort  is  the  common  d  utfan,  or  Park-leaves, 
/hich  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine.  It  glows  na- 
u rally  in  woods  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  io  is  not 
ften  admitted  into  gardens ;  this  hath  a  fhrubby 
talk,  which  rifes  two  feet  high,  fending  out  feme 
mall  branches  toward  the  top-,  thefe,  and  alfo  the 
talks,  are  garnifhed  with  oval  heart-fbaped  leaves,  fit- 
ing  clofe  to  them  with  their  bafe,  they  are  placed 
jy  pairs  at  every  joint.  The  flowers  are  produced 
,n  fmall  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  ftalk  ;  thele  aie 
yellow,  but  fmaller  than  either  of  the  forts  here  men- 
:ioned ;  they  have  many  long  ftamina,  which  ftand 
aut  beyond  the  flower,  and  three  ftyles.  The  ger- 
men  afterward  turns  to  a  roundilh  fruit,  coveied  with 
a  moift  pulp,  which,  when  ripe,  is  black.  The  capfule 
has  three  cells,  containing  fmall  feeds.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  autumn.  It  hatn  a 
perennial  root,  and  may  be  propagated  by  parting  it 
in  autumn  ;  it  loves  fhade  and  a  ftrong  foil. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Nortn  America  ; 
this  rifes  with  an  upright  herbaceous  ftalk  three  feet 
and  a  half  high,  fending  out  feveral  fmall  branches 
upward,  which  come  out  oppofite,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  oblong  leaves  placed  oppofite,  Vv’hich  half  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  At  the  end  of  each 
ftalk  is  produced  one  pretty  large  yellow  flower,  with 
an  obtufe  empalement,  having  many  ftamina,  which 
are  equal  in  length  with  the  petals,  and  five  ftyles 
which  are  io  clofely  joined  as  to  appear  but  one.  The 
ftigmas  are  reflexed,  which  denote  their  numbei .  ft  his 
fort  feldom  ripens  feeds  here,  fo  is  propagated  by 
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parting  the  roots.  The  beft  time  for  this  is  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  it  fhould  have  a  light  foil  and  an  open  fitua¬ 
tion.  The  flowers  appear  the  latter  end  of  July,  and 
in  Auguft. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  China,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  brought  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  plants  were  raifed 
in  his  Lordfhip’s  curious  garden  at  Stanwick,  and  by 
his  Lordfhip’s  generofity  the  Chelfea  garden  was  fur- 
nifhed  with  this  plant. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  compofed  of  many  ligneous 
fibres,  which  ftrike  deep  in  the  ground  from  which 
arife  feveral  flirubby  ftalks  near  two  feet  high,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  purplifh  bark,  and  garnifhed  with  ftiff 
ftnooth  leaves  about  two  inches  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad,  placed  by  pairs,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  ftalk  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  and  gray  on  their  under,  having  many  tranfverfe 
veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  border.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  growing 
in  fmall  clufters,  each  {landing  upon  a  fhort  diftindt 
foot-ftalk ;  thefe  have  an  empalement  of  one  leaf,  di¬ 
vided  into  five  obtufe  fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom,, 
which  is  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  The  flower  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  five  large  obtufe  petals,  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour  ;  thefe  are.  concave,  and  in  the  center  is  fituated 
an  oval  germen  fupporting  a  Angle  ftyle,  crowned  by 
five  flender  ftigmas,  which  bend  on  one  fide;  the 
ftyle  is  attended  by  a  great  number  of  ftamina  which 
are  longer  than  the  petals,  and  terminated  by  round- 
ifh  fummits. 

This  plant  continues  in  flower  great  part  of  the  year, 
which  renders  it  the  more  valuable  ;  and  if  it  is  planted 
in  a  very  warm  fituation,  it  will  live  in  the  open  air  ; 
but  thofe  plants  which  ftand  abroad  will  not  flower  in 
winter,  as  thofe  do  which-are  removed  into  fhelter  in 
autumn. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  flips-  from  the  root,  or  by 
laying  down  of  the  branches  ;  if  by  flips,  they  fhould 
be  planted  in  the  fpring  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which 
will  forward  their  putting  out  new  roots  the  layers 
fhould  alfo  be  laid  down  at  the  fame  time,  which  will 
have  taken  root  by  autumn,  when  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  pots/and  fheltered  under  a  frame  in  win¬ 
ter;  and  in  the  fpring,  part  of  thefe  maybe  planted  in 
a  warm  border,  and  the  others  continued  in  pots  to  be 
fereened  in  winter,  left  thofe  in  the  open  air  fhould  b'e 
killed. 

HYPERICUM  FRUTEX.  See  Spir/ea. 
HYPOCHfERIS,  a  fort  of  Hawkweed,  of  which 
there  are  two  or  three  fpecies,  which  grow  naturally 
in  England  ;  the  others  are  feldom  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens,  therefore  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them. 
HYPOPHYLLOSPERMOUS PLANTS 
[of  utto,  under,  <pv\\ov?  a  leaf,  and  <mrf^oc?  feed,]  are 
fuch  plants  as  bear  their  feeds  on  the  backfides  of 
their  leaves. 

HYSSOPUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  206.  tab.  95.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  628.  [takes  its  name  from  the  Hebrew 
word  mm,  in  which  language  Hyffop  fignifies  a  holy 
herb,  or  for  purging  or  cleanfing  facred  places,  as  it 
is  faid  in  the  Pfalms,  Purge  me  with  Hyffop.  .  But 
what  plant  the  Hyffop  of  the  antients  was,  is  not 
known,  but  that  it  feems  to  have  been  a  low  plant, 
becaufe  Solomon  is  faid  to  have  defenbed  the  plants 
from  the  Cedar  to  the  Hyffop.]  Hyffop  ;  in  French, 
Iiifope. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  ftower  is  oblong ?  cylindrical? 
freaked?  and  permanent .  It  is  of  one  leaf ,  cut  into  free 
acute  parts  at  the  top.  The  fiovser  is  of  one  petal?  of  the 
nr  inning  kind ?  with  a  narrow  cylindrical  tube  the  length 
of  the  empalement .  The  chaps  are  inclining.  1  he  upper 
lip  is  fhort ,  plain ,  roundifh ?  cretci?  and  indented  at  the 
top.  The  under  Up  is  trifid ?  the  two  fide  fegments  being 
fhorter  than  the  middle  one?  which  is  ct  mated.  It  hath 
four  ftamina?  which  ftand  apart ;  two  of  them  are  longer 
than  the  petal?  the  other  two  are  fhorter?  terminated  by 
fimle  fummits.  It  hath  four  germen?  with  a  Jingle  ftyle 
J  6  J  7  ft  fituated 
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filuated  under  the  upper  lip ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  fiigina . 
i The  germen  afterward  becomes  fo  many  oval  feeds  fitting 
in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fection 
of  Linnsus’s  fourteenth  dais,  intitled  Didynamia 
Gymnofpermia,  which  contains  thofe  plants  whole 
flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhort  ftamina,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  naked  feeds  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are,  • 

1.  Hyssopus  ( Officinalis )  fpicis  fecundis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
304.  Hyffop  with  fruitful  fpikes.  Hyffopus  officina- 
rum  coerulea  feu  fpicata.  C.  B.  P.  21 7.  Hyffop  of  the 
J hops  with  blue  fpikes ,  or  the  common  Hyfj'op. 

2.  Hyssopus  {Rubra)  fpicis  brevioribus,  verticillis 
compadtis.  Hyffop  with  fhort er  fpikes ,  and  whorls  more 
compact.  Hyffopus  rubro  flore.  C.  B.  P.  21 7.  Hyfj'op 
with  a  red  flower. 

3.  Hyssopus  ( Altiffimis )  fpicis  longiffimis  verticillis  dif- 
tantibus.  Hyffop  with  the  longeft  fpikes,  and  whorls  at  a 
greater  difiance.  Hyffopus  verticillis  florum  rario- 
ribus.  Houft.  Hyffop  with  the  whorls  of  flowers  thinly 
ranged. 

4.  Hyssopus  ( Nepetoides )  caule  acuto  quadrangulo. 
Hort.  Upfal.  163.  Hyffop  with  an  acute  fquar eft alk. 
Sideritis  Canadenfis  altiffima,  fcrophularias  folio,  flore 
flavefcente.  Tourn.  Inff.  192.  Tallefl  Canada  Ironwort, 
with  a  Figwort  leaf  and  a  yellowifh  flower. 

5.  Hyssopus  ( Lophanthus )  corollis  fubrefupinatis  fta- 
minibus  corolla  brevioribus.  Hort.  Upfal.  162.  Hyf¬ 
fop  with  tranfverfe  petals ,  and  the  lower  ftamina  floor  ter 
than  the  petal.  Nepeta  floribus  obliquis.  Dill.  Cat¬ 
mint  with  oblique  flowers. 

The  firft  fort,  which  is  the  only  one  cultivated  for 
ufe,  grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  ftalks  are 
firft  fquare,  but  afterward  become  round  •,  their  lower 
parts  are  garnifhed  with  (mail  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
placed  oppofite,  without  foot-ftalks,  and  feven  or  eight 
'  very  narrow  eredt  leaves  (or  bradtaea)  riflng  from  the 
fame  joint.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  garnifhed 
with  whorls  of  flowers,  the  lower  ones  ftandinghalf  an 
inch  apart,  but  the  upper  are  almoft  joined  together. 
The  upper  lip  of  the  flower  is  indented  at  the  top, 
and  the  under  is  cut  into  three  parts,  the  middle  being 
deeply  indented  at  the  point.  There  are  four  ftamina 
in  each  flower,  which  fpread  at  a  diftance  from  each 
other ;  the  two  upper  are  the  fhorteft,  which  are  fitu- 
ated  on  each  fide  the  upper  lip  ;  the  two  longer  ftand 
clofe  to  the  two  fide  fegments,  and  are  terminated  by 
twin  fummits.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tube  are  fitu- 
ated  four  naked  germen,  fupporting  a  (lender  ftyle, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  upper  lip,  crowned  by  a  bifid 
ftigma ;  thefe  germen  afterward  become  four  oblong 
black  feeds,  fitting  in  the  empalement.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  ftrong  aromatic  fcent.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September,  but 
the  roots  will  abide  many  years  •,  it  grows  naturally 
in  the  Levant.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white 
flowers,  but  doth  not  differ  from  the  blue  in  any 
other  particular.  J 

^°rt  ^0tk  not  Srow  tall  as  the  firft ; 
the  ftalks  branch  more,  and  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are 
much  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  firft.  The  whorls  are 
cloler  together,  and  have  long  narrow  leaves  fituated 
under  each.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and 
appear  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former.  This  fort 
is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  common,  for  in  17-9  the 
plants  were  all  deftroyed  by  the  cold  ;  this  is  certainly 
a  diftindl  fpecies,  for  I  cultivated  it  from  feeds  twenty 
years,  and  never  obferved  it  to  vary.  * 

The  third  fort  grows  much  taller  than  either  of  the 
other.  The  leaves  are  narrower,  the  whorls  of 
flowers  are  farther  afunder,  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are 
much  longer,  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  deeper 
blue  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  the  plant 
hath  not  fo  ftrong  an  odour.  It  flowers  at  the  fame 
time  as  the  firft. 

1  hefe  three  forts  of  Hyffop  are  propagated  either  by 
feeds  or^cuttings ;  if  by  the  feeds,  they  muft  be  fown 
in  March,  upon  a  bed  of  light  fandy  foil ;  and  when 
'f"  •  P^lints  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranipfomed  out 
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.  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  placing  tL 
at  leaft  a  foot  afunder  each  way  but  if  they  are  1 
figned  to  abide  in  thofe  places  for  a  lono-  time  * 
feet  diftance  will  be  fmall  enough,  for°  they  ’pr ! 
pretty  large,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  frequently  c  * 
to  keep  them  within  compafs ;  they  thrive  beft  ur. 
a  poor  dry  foil,  in  which  fituation  they  will  end, 
the  cold  of  our  climate  better  than  when  they 
planted  on  a  richer  foil.  If  you  would  propay' 
them  by  cuttings,  they  fliould  be  planted  in  April 
May,  in  a  border  where  they  may  be  defended  frc 
the  violent  heat  of  the  fun  ;  and  being  frequently  v 
tered,  they  will  take  root  in  about  two  months  • 
ter  which,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  a 
to  continue,  managing  them  as  was  before  diredt 
for  the  feedling  plants. 

The  firft  fort  was  formerly  more  cultivated  than 
prefent  in  England,  that  being  the  fort  common 
ufed  in  medicine.  The  other  fpecies  are  preferved 
curious  gardens  for  their  variety,  but  they  are  feldo 
cultivated  for  ufe. 

They  are  very  hardy  plants,  which  will  endure  tl 
cold  of  our  winters  in  the  open  air,  provided  they  ai 
planted  in  a  dry  undunged  foil ;  for  when  theyaj 
planted  in  a  rich  foil,  they  grow  very  luxuriant  i 
fummer,  and  are  lefs  able  to  refift  the  cold  in  wit 
ter  ;  fo  that  when  any  of  thefe  plants  grow  out  c 
the  joints  of  old  walls,  (as  they  frequently  do)  the 
will  refift  the  moft  fevere  frolt,  and  will  be  muc 
more  aromatic  than  thofe  which  grow  in  a  rich  foil. 
The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America1 
this  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk,  whicl 
decays  in  autumn.  .  It  rifes  with  an  upright  fquan 
ftalk  near  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  obHqut 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their  edges 
and  end  in  acute  points  j  they  are  placed  oppo' 
fite  on  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  it 
clofe  thick  fpikes  four  or  five  inches  long,  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalks.  The  upper  lip  is  divided  into 
two  roundifh  fegments,  the  lower  one  is  divided  into 
three,  the  two  lide  fegments  Handing  eredt,  and  the 
middle  one  is  reflexed,  and  acutely  fawed  at  the  end. 
The  two  upper  ftamina,  which  are  fituated  on  each 
fide  the  upper  lip  are  the  longeft,  the  other  two  fhorter 
join  the  two  fide  fegments  of  the  lower  lip  •  they  are 
terminated  by  fmall  fummits.  The  germen  are  fitu-l 
ated  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  having  a  flender  ftyle 
under  the  upper  lip,  crowned  by  a  bifid  ftigma.  The' 
germen  afterward  becomes  four  oblong  brown  feeds, 
fitting  in  the  tubulous  empalement.  This  fort  flowers 
in  Juiy;  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fort  with  purple  ftalks  and 
purplifh  flowers.  The  leaves  ftand  upon  longer 
foot-ftalks,  and  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  thicker,  but 
I  cannot  fay  if  it  is  a  diftindl  fpecies  or  only  a  va- j 
riety.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  fame  country  with 
the  other.  It  is  titled,  Betonica  maxima,  folio  ferophu- 
larim,  floribus  incarnatis,  by  Herman.  Par.  Bat.  106. 
The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  The  leeds 
of  this  were  Tent  me  from  the  Imperial  garden  atPe- 
terfburgh,  by  the  title  of  Lophanthus,  and  afterward 
I  received  fome  from  Holland,  which  were  titled, . 
Nepeta  floribus  obliquis.  Dill.  This  is  a  perennial 
plant  with  a  ftrong  fibrous  root,  fending  out  many 
fquare  ftalks,  which  divide  into  fmaller  branches,  J 
garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves,  crenated  on  their  edges,  f! 
let  on  by  pairs.  T  he  flowers  are  produced  at  each  !l 
joint  in  fmall  clufters,  two  foot-ftalks  arifing  from  | 
the  bate  of  the  leaves,  about  half  an  inch  long,  both  'ff 
inclining  to  one  fide  of  the  ftalk  ;  each  of  thefe  i 
foot-ftalks  divide  again  into  two  fmaller,  and  thefe  I 
do  each  fupport  a  duller  of  four  or  five  flowers,  3 
which  have  fwclling  tubulous  empalements,  cut  into  !' 
five  acute  fegments  at  the  top.  The  tube  of  the  pe-  3 
tnl  is  longer  than  the  empalement.  The  lips  of  the  ; 
flowei  are  oblique  to  it,  being  fituated  horizontally. 

I  ne  two  upper  ftamina  and  the  ftyle  ftand  out  be-  ; 
yond  the  petal,  but  the  other  are  fhorter.  The  lj 
flovyers  are  blue,  and  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
leeds  ripen  in  September.  '  .1 

Both  I 
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Boththefe  forts  are  very  hardy,  and  may  be  eafily 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  lhould  be  fown  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  for  thofe  fown  in  the  fpring,  often  lie  a 
year  in  the  ground  before  they  vegetate  ;  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  mull  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe.  The 
following  autumn  they  lhould  be  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  the  plants  will  flower  in 
fummer,  and  produce  feeds,  but  the  roots  will  abide 
fome  years. 
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It  hath  been  a  great  difpute  amongft  modern  wri¬ 
ters,  whether  the  Hyflop  now  commonly  known  is 
the  fame;  which  is  mentioned  in  fcripture  about 
which  there  is  great  room  to  doubt,  there  being  very 
little  grounds  to  afcertain  that  plant,  though  it  is 
molt  generally  thought  to  be  the  Winter  Savory, 
which  plant  is  now  in  great  requeft  amongft  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  eaftern  countries,  for  outward  walk¬ 
ings  or  purification. 


J. 
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rACEA.  See  Centaurea. 

J  A  C  OB^  A.  See  Senecio  and  Othonna. 

J  A  C  QJLJ I N I  A.  Lin.  Gen.  2  54. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  round- 
\fh  concave  leaves ,  and  is  permanent.  'The  flower  has 
me  bell-fhaped  petal ,  which  is  bellied,  cut  into  ten  feg- 
nents.  It  hath  five  awl-fhaped  ftamina  arifing  from  the 
receptacle ,  terminated  by  halbert-Jhaped  fummits ,  and  an 
iv al  ger men  fupporting  a  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina , 
crowned  by  a  headed  ftigma.  The  ger  men  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  roundijh  berry  with  one  cell,  containing  one  feed. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
:he  flowers  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Jacquinia  (j Rufcifolia)  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis. 
Jacq.  Amer.  15.  Lin.  Sp.  271.  Jacquinia  with  fpear- 
haped  acute-pointed  leaves-.  Fruticulus  foliis  rufci  ftel- 
atis.  Hort.  Elth. 

Jacquinia  {Armillaris)  foliis  obtufis  cum  acumine, 
[acq.  Amer.  15.  Lin.  Sp.  272.  Jacquinia  with  blunt 
'eaves  ending  in  acute  points .  Chryfophyllum  Barbafco. 
Lcefl.  it.  204. 

Jacquinia  ( Linearis )  foliis  linearibus  acuminatis. 
[acq.  Amer.  15.  Lin.  Sp.  272.  Jacquinia  with  linear 
harp-pointed  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba, 
ind  in  fome  other  warm  parts  of  America  ;  it  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  which  is 
igneous  at  the  bottom,  and  about  the  fize  of  a 
wan’s  quill,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark,  fend- 
ng  out  a  few  (lender  branches,,  garnilhed  at  inter¬ 
nals  with  hand-fhaped  ftiff  leaves,  placed  in  whorls 
ound  them  •,  thefe  are  ftiff  like  thofe  of  Butcher’s 
Iroorn,  ending  with  lharp  points,  of  a  deep  green 
m  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under  ;  the 
lowers  are  (according  to  Plumier’s  figure)  produced 
rom  between  the  leaves  on  the  top  of  the  branches  •, 
>uf  having  feen  no  flowers  in  England,  fo  I  can  give 
10  farther  account  of  them. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena,  Mar- 
inico,  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  where  it 
lies  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  di- 
'iding  toward  the  top  into  four  branches,  which  are 
ituated  in  whorls  round  the  principal  ftalk,  garnilhed 
vith  oblcng  blunt  leaves,  placed  alfo  in  whorls,  having 
.  (hort  (lender  apex.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
acemus  on  the  end  of  the  branches,  each  containing 
Lye  or  fix  white  flowers  of  a  thick  confidence,  which 
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have  a  fcent  like  Jafmine flowers, which  theyretain  after 
they  decay,  fo  are  worn  by  the  ladies  of  thofe  countries 
for  ornament. 

The  third  fortgrows  naturally  on  the  borders  of  the  fea, 
in  the  ifland  of  Dominica  •,  this  is  an  under-fhrub,  of  a 
very  low  growth,  rarely  rifing  about  tv/o  feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  feveral  branches,  garnilhed  with  linear  ftiff 
leaves,  ending  with  a  thorn ;  thefe  are  placed  in  whorls 
round  the  branches,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  whorls 
come  out  the  loot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  each  being  ter¬ 
minated  by  one  fmall  white  flower  without  fcent. 

As  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  hot  countries,  fo  they 
will  not  live  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  a 
warm  ftove,  and  treated  in  the  manner  diredted  for 
other  plants  from  the  fame  countries,  giving  them 
little  water  in  winter,  and  in  warm  weather  plenty  of 
frefh  air.  They  are  raifed  from  feeds,  when  they 
can  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  natu- 
turally  grow ;  which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed, 
and  may  afterward  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  though 
it  is  with  difficulty  they  take  root. 

JALA  PA.  See  Mirabilis. 

J  A  SI  ONE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  896.  This  is  the  Ra- 
puncuius  fcabiofe  capitulo  coeruleo.  C.  B.  P.  22. 
Rampions  with  Scabious  heads.  This  plant  grows 
naturally  on  fterile  ground  in  mod  parts  of  England, 
and  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens. 

J  A  S  M I N  O I DES.  See  Cestrum  and  Lycium. 

JASMINUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  597.  tab.  368. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  17.  [This  name  is  Arabic.]  The 
Jafmine,  or  Jeffamine-tree ;  in  French,  Jafmin. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  tubulous  empalement  of  one  leaf, 
which  is  permanent,  and  cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  brim , 
which  are  ere  It.  The  flower  is  of  one  petal,  having  a 
long  cylindrical  tube ,  cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  top , 
which  fpread  open.  It  hath  two  floor t  ftamina,  which 
are  terminated  by  fmall  fummits ,  and  arc  Jituated  within 
the  tube  of  the  petal.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  round¬ 
ijh  germen,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  bifid 
ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  berry,  with 
a  foft  Jkin  inclofmg  two  feeds,  which  are  flat  on  thofe  fides 
which  join ,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedfion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fecond  clafs,  intitled  Diandria  Monogy¬ 
nia,  in  which  he  ranges  thole  plants  whofe  flowers  have 
two  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Jasminum  ( Officinale )  foliis  oppofitis  pinnatis,  foli- 
olis  acuminatis.  Jafmine  with  winged  leaves  placed  op-* 

pcflte , 
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pcfite,  whofe  lobes  end  in  acute  feints.  Jafminum  vul- 
gatius,  flore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  397.  The  common  white 

Jafmine.  . 

2.  Jasminum  ( Humile )  foliis  alterms  ternatis  iimplici- 
bufque,  ramis  angulatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  5.  Jafmine  with 
trifoliate  winged  leaves  placed  alternate ,  and  angular 
branches.  Jafminum  humile  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  397. 
Dwarf  yellow  Jafmine ,  commonly  called  the  Italian  yellow 

Jafmine.  \ 

3.  'Jasminum  ( Fruticans )  foliis  alternis  ternatis  fimpli- 
cibufque,  ramis  angulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  5.  Jafmine  with 
trifoliate  fingle  leaves  placed  alternate ,  and  angular 
branches.  Jafminum  luteum,  vulgo  didtum  baccife- 
rum.  C.  B.  P.  398.  The  common  yellow  Jafmine. . 

4.  Jasminum  ( Grandiflorum )  foliis  oppofitis  pinnatis,  fo- 
liolis  brevioribus  obtufis.  Jafmine  with  winged  leaves 
placed  oppoflte,  whofe  lobes  are  fhorter  and  obtufe.  Jaf¬ 
minum  humilis,  magno  flore.  C.  B.  P.  398.  The  Spa- 
nifh  white ,  or  Catalonian  Jafmine  with  a  larger  flower . 

5.  Jasminum  .( Odoratiffimum )  foliis  alternis  ternatis,  fo- 
liolis  ovatis,  ramis  teretibus.  Jafmine  with  trifoliate 
leaves  placed  alternate ,  whofe  lobes  are  oval ,  and  taper 
branches.  Jafminum  Indicum  fiavum  odoratiffimum. 
Per.  Flor.  The  fweet-feented yellow  Indian  Jafmine. 

6.  Jasminum  (Azoricum)  foliis  oppofitis  ternatis,  folio- 
lis  cordato-acuminatis.  Jafmine  with  trifoliate  leaves 
placed  oppefite ,  whofe  lobes  are  heart-fhaped  and  pointed. 
Jafminum  Azoricum  trifoliatum,  flore  albo,  odora¬ 
tiffimum.  Hort.  Amft.  The  three-leaved  Azorian  Jaf¬ 
mine ,  with  very  fweet  white  flowers ,  commonly  called  the 
Ivy-leaved  Jafmine. 

7.  Jasminum  ( Capenfe )  foliis  lanceolatis  oppofitis  inte- 
gerrimis,  floribus  triandris.  Jafmine  with  fpear-fhaped 
entire  leaves  placed  oppofite ,  and  flowers  with  three  fta- 
mina. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  white  Jafmine,  which  is 
a  plant  fo  generally  known  as  to  need  no  deferip- 
tion.  This  grows  naturally  at  Malabar,  and  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  India,  yet  has  been  long  inured  to  our 
climate,  fo  as  to  thrive  and  flower  extremely  well,  but 
never  produces  any  fruit  in  England  ;  this  hath  weak 
trailing  branches,  fo  requires  the  affiftance  of  a  wall 
or  pale  to  fupport  them.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by 
laying  down  the  branches,  which  will  take  root  in  one 
year,  and  may  then  be  cut  from  the  old  plant,  and 
planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  :  it  may  al- 
fo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted 
early  in  the  autumn,  and  if  the  winter  fhould  prove 
fevere,  the  furface  of  the  ground  between  them 
fhould  be  covered  with  tan,  fea-coal  afhes,  or  faw-duft, 
which  will  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  deep  in¬ 
to  the  ground,  and  thereby  preferve  the  cuttings ;  or 
where  thefe  are  wanting,  fome  Peas-haulm,  or  other 
light  covering  fhould  be  laid  over  the  cuttings  in  hard 
froft ;  but  thefe  muff  be  removed  when  the  weather 
is  mild,  for  they  will  keep  off  the  air  and  occafion 
damps,  which  often  deftroy  them. 

When  thefe  plants  are  removed,  they  fhould  be 
planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  be  continued, 
which  fhould  be  either  againft  fome  wall,  pale,  or 
other  fence,  where  the  flexible  branches  may  be  fup- 
ported  ror  although  it  is  fometimes  planted  as  a 
llandard,  and  formed  into  a  head,  yet  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  keep  it  in  any  handfome  order  j  or  if  you 
do,  you  muff  cut  off  all  the  flowering  branches  •,  for 
the  flowers  are  always  produced  at  the  extremity  of 
the  fame  year’s  fhoots,  which,  if  fhortened  before  the 
flowers  are  blown,  will  entirely  deprive  the  trees  of 
flowers.  Thefe  plants  fhould  be  permitted  to  grow 
rude  in  the  lummer,  for  the  reafon  before  given  •,  nor 
fhould  you  prune  and  nail  them  until  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  March,  when  the  frofty  weather  is  paft  j 
for  if  it  fhould  prove  fharp  frofty  weather  after  their 
rude  branches  are  pruned  off,  and  the  ftrong  ones 
are  expofed  thereto,  they  are  very  often  deftroyed  ; 
and  this  plant  being  very  backward  in  fhooting, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  hurting  them  by  late 
pruning. 

1  here  are  two  varieties  of  this  with  variegated  leaves, 
one  with  white,  and  the  other  yellow  ftripes,  but  the 
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latter  is  the  moff  common  :  thefe  are  propagated  ff- 
budding  them  on  the  plain  Jafmine,  and  it  often  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  buds  do  not  take,  but  yet  they  haye 
communicated  their  gilded  miafma  to  the' plants- 
fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  after,  many  of  the  branches  both 
above  and  below  the  places  where  the  buds  have 
been  inferred  have  been  thoroughly  tinffured  and 
the  following  year  I  have  often  found  very  diftant 
branches,  which  had  no  other  communication  with 
thofe  which  were  budded  than  by  the  root,  have  been 
as  compleatly  tinged  as  any  of  the  nearer  branches 
fo  that  the  juices  muff  have  defeended  into  the  root  * 
The  two  ftriped  forts  Should  be  planted  in  a  warm 
fltuation,  efpecially  the  white  ftriped  for  they  are 
much  more  tender  than  the  plain,  and  are  very  fub- 
je£t  to  be  deftroyed  by  great  frofts,  if  they  are  ex- 1 
pofed  thereto  ;  therefore  the  white  ftriped  fhould  be  I 
planted  to  a  fouth  or  fouth-wpil  afpedfj  and  in  very  I 
fevere  winters  their  branches  fhould  be  covered  with  i 
mats  or  ftraw,  to  prevent  their  being  killed :  the  ! 
yellow  ftriped  is  not  fo  tender,  fo  may  be  planted  ' 
againft  walls  to  eaft  or  weft  afpedts  ;  but  thefe  plants 
with  variegated  leaves,  are  not  fo  much  in  efteem  as 
formerly. 

The  fecond  fort  is  frequently  called  Italian  yellow  Jaf- 1 
mine  by  the  gardeners,  the  ,  plants  being  annually  j 
brought  from  thence  by  thofe  who  come  over  with  1 
Orange-trees.  Thefe  plants  are  generally  grafted  upon 
the  common  yellow  Jafmioe  flocks,  fo  that  if  the  craft 
decays,  the  plants  are  of  no  value.  This  fort  is 
fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  common,  yet  it  will  en¬ 
dure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters,  if  it  is  planted 
in  a  warm  fltuation.  The  flowers  of  this  kind  are' 
generally  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  yellow 
fort,  but  have  very  little  feent,  and  are  feldom  pro- 
duced  fo  early  in  the  feafon.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
laying  down  the  tender  branches,  as  was  diredted  for 
the  common  white  fort ;  or  by  budding  or  inarching  it 
upon  the  common  yellow  Jafmine,  the  latter  of  which 
is  preferable,  as  making  the  plants  hardier  than  thofe 
which  are  obtained  from  layers  :  they  fhould  be  plarit- 
ed  againft  a  warm  wall,  and  in  very  fevere  winters ! 


will  require  to  be  fheltered  with  mats,  or  fome  ether; 
covering,  otherwife  they  are  fubjedt  to  be  deftroyed. 
The  manner  of  drafting  and  pruning  being  the  faifie  J 
as  was  directed  for  the  white  Jafmine,  I  fhall  not  re- j 
peat  it. 

The  third  fort  v/as  formerly  more  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  than  at  prefent,  for  as  the  flowers  have  no 
feent,  fo  few  perfons  regard  them.  This  hath  weak 
angular  branches  which  require  fupport,  and  will  rife 
to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  if  planted  againft 
a  wall  or  pale ;  but  the  plants  do  often  produce  a 
great  number  of  fuckers  from  their  roots,  whereby 
they  become  troublefome  in  the  borders  of  the  plea-  ! 
fure-garden  and  as  they  cannot  be  kept  in  any  order  jj 
as  ftandards,  fo  there  are  few  of  the  plants  at  prefent  | 
introduced  into  gardens.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by 
fuckers  or  layers. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  and  alfo 
in  the  ifland  of  Tobago,  where  the  woods  are  full  of 
it  •,  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar  fent  me  over  a  great 
quantity  of  it  from  thence.  This  hath  much  ftronger  ■ 
branches  than  the  common  white  fort ;  the  leaves  are  ; 
winged,  and  are  compofed  of  three  pair  of  fhort  obtufe  I 
lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  ending  in  an  acute  | 
point ;  thefe  lobes  are  placed  clofer  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Jafmine,  and  are  of  a  lighter  green ;  the  J 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  ftand-  \ 
ing  on  foot-ftalks  which  are  two  inches  long,  each  > 
fuftaining  three  or  four  flowers,  which  are  of 1  blufh . » 
red  on  their  outfide,  but  white  within  ;  the  tube  of  \ 
the  flower  is  longer,  the  fegments  are  obtufe,  twilled 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  are  of  a  much  thicker  j] 
texture  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  fo  that  there  | 
is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  diftindt  fpecies  :  the  reafon  i; 
for  Dr.  Linnteus’s  fuppoiing  it  to  be  fo,  was  by  mif- 
take  ;  for  as  thefe  plants  are  generally  grafted  upon  jj 
flocks  of  the  common  Jafmine,  fo  there  are  always  I 
fhoots  coming  out  from  the  flocks  of  that  fort,  which,  j 

if 
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if  permitted  to  Hand,  will  produce  flowers ;  and  thefe 
often  ftarve  and  kill  the  grafts,  fo  that  there  wil , 
be  only  the  common  fort  left ;  and  this  has  been  the 
cafe  with  fome  plants  which  he  examined,  therefore 
fuppofed  the  difference  of  the  other  fort  was  wholly 
owing  to  culture  ;  whereas,  if  he  had  only  obferved 
the  difference  of  their  leaves,  he  would  have  certainly 
made  two  diftindl  fpecies  of  them,  which  he  has  now 
done  in  the  laft  edition  of  his  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  budding  or  inarching  it 
upon  the  common  white  Jafmine,  on  which  it  takes 
very  well,  and  is  rendered  hardier  than  thofe  which 
are  upon  their  own  flocks.  But  the  plants  of  this  kind 
being  brought  over  from  Italy  every  fpring  in  fo  great 
plenty,  they  are  feldom  railed  here :  I  fhall  therefore 
proceed  to  the  management  of  fuch  plants  as  are  ufu- 
ally  brought  into  England  from  the  place  above-men¬ 
tioned,  which  are  generally  tied  up  in  fmall  bunches, 
containing  four  plants,  and  their  roots  wrapped  about 
with  mofs,  to  preferve  them  from  drying  •,  which,  if 
it  happe'n  that  the  fhip  has  a  long  paffage,  will  often 
Dccaflon  them  to  pufh  out  ftrong  fhoots  from  their 
roots,  which  muff  always  be  taken  off  before  they  are 
alanted,  otherwife  they  will  exhaufl  the  whole  nou- 
■ifhment  of  the  plant,  and  deflroy  the  graft. 

.n  the  making  choice  of  thefe  plants,  you  fhould 
rarefully  obferve  if  their  grafts  are  alive,  and  in  good 
lealth  :  for  if  they  are  brown  and  fhrunk,  they  will 
tot  pufh  out,  fo  that  there  will  be  only  the  flock  left, 
/hich  is  of  the  common  fort. 

Vhen  you  receive  thefe  plants,  you  mufl  clear  the 
oots  of  the  mofs,  and  all  decayed  branches  fhould  be 
iken  off;  then  place  their  roots  into  a  pot  or  tub  of 
rater,  which  fhould  be  fet  in  the  green-houfe,  or 
>me  other  room,  where  it  may  be  fcreened  from  the 
?ld  ;  in  this  flotation  they  may  continue  two  days, 
ter  which  you  mufl  prune  off  all  the  dry  roots,  and 
tt  down  the  branches  within  four  inches  of  the  place 
here  they  were  grafted,  and  plant  them  into  pots  fill- 
1  with  frefh  light  earth ;  then  plunge  the  pots  into  a 
oaerate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  wa- 
r  and  fhade  them,  as  the  heat  of  the  feafon  may  re¬ 
tire.  In  about  a  month  or  fix  weeks  after  they  will 
:gin  to  fhoot,  when  you  mufl  carefully  rub  off  all 
ch  as  are  produced  from  the  flock  below  the  graft ; 
id  you  mufl  now  let  them  have  a  great  fhare  of  air, 
r  fifing  the  glaffes  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  and  as 
e  uioots  extend,  they  fhould  be  topped,  to  ftrength- 
i  them,  and  by  degrees  fhould  be  hardened  to&en- 
ire  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed 
e  beginning  of  June,  but  mufl  have  a  warm  fitu- 
ion  the  firfl  fummer  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  ex- 
)fed  to  the  winds,  they  will  make  but  indifferent 
ogrefs,  being  rendered  fomewhat  tender  by  the 
>t-bed.  If  the  fummer  proves  warm,  and  the  trees 
ive  fucceeded  well,  they  will  produce  fome  flowers 
the  autumn  following,  though  they  will  be  few  in 
imber,  and  not  near  lo  ftrong  as  they  will  be  the 
cceeding  years,  when  the  trees  are  flronger  and 
ive  better  roots. 

hefe  plants  are  commonly  preferved  in  green-houfes, 
ith  Oranges,  Myrtles,  &c.  and  during  the  winter  ( 
afon,  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered  ;  which 
ould  be  performed  fparingly  each  time,  efpecially 
cold  weather,  for  too  much  wet  at  that  feafon 
ill  be  apt  to  rot  the  fibres  of  their  roots  •,  they 
ould  alfo.  have  a  great  fhare  of  frefh  air  when  the 
eather,  will  permit,  for  which  purpofe  they  fhould 
'  placed  in  the  coolefl  part  of  the  green-houfe, 
nong  plants  that  are  hardy,  where  the  windows  may 
•  °P,e  ^  ever7  day,  except  in  frofly  weather ;  nor 
ould  they  be  crowded  too  clofe  among  other  plants, 
hich  often  occafions  the  tender  part  of  their  fhoots 
grow  mouldy  and  decay.  In  April  the  fhoots  of 
0-e  plants  fhould  be  fhortened  down  to  four  eyes, 
id  all  the  weak  branches  fhould  be  cut  off;  and  if 
>u  have  the  conveniency  of  a  glafs-flove,  or  a  deep 
ame,  to  place  the  pots  in  at  that  feafon,  to  draw 
em  out  again,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  in  forward- 
g  their  flowering  ;  yet  flill  you  fnould  be  careful 
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not  to  force  them  too  much ;  and  as  foon  as  they 

im  ,f\O0tS  three  or  four  inches  long,  the 

g  affes  fhould  be  opened  in  the  day  time,  thS  the 

plants  may  by  degrees,  be  inured  to  the  open  air, 
mto  whieh  they  fhould  be  removed  by  the  latter  end 
of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June;  otherwife  their 
flowers  will  not  be  fo  fair,  nor  continue  fo  lono-  If 
the  autumn  prove  favourable,  thefe  plants  wiff  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  frefh  flowers  until  November  •  and 
fometimes  when  they  are  ftrong,  they  will  continue 
flowering  later  ;  but  then  they  mufl  have  a  great  fhare 
of  air  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  will  admit  of  it 
otherwife  the  flower-buds  will  grow  mouldy  and  decay! 
But  notwithflanding  mofl  people  preferve  thefe  plants 
in  green-houfes,  yet  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our 
ordinary  winters  in  the  open  air,  if  planted  againfl  a 
warm  wall,  and  covered  with  mats  in  frofly  weather  ; 
they  will  alfo  produce  ten  times  as  many  flowers  in 
one  feafon  as  thofe  kept  in  pots,  and  the  flowers  will 
likewife  be  much  larger;  but  they  fhould  not  be  planted 
abroad  till  they  have  acquired  ftrength,  fo  that  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  keep  them  in  pots  three  or  four  vears 
whereby  they  may  be  fheltered  from  the  frofl  in  win! 
ter ;  and  when  they  are  planted  againfl  the  wall,  which 
fhould  be  in  May,  that  they  may  take  good  root  in 
the  ground  before  the  fucceeding  winter,  you  mufl 
turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  preferving  the  earth  to  their 
roots ;  and  having  made  holes  in  the  border  where 
they  are  to  be  planted,  you  fhould  place  them  therein, 
with  their  flems  clofe  to  the  wall ;  then  fill  up  the 
holes  round  their  roots  with  good,  frefh,  rich  earth, 
and  give  them  fome  water  to  iettle  the  ground  about 
them,  and  nail  up  their  flioots  to  the  wall,  fhortening 
fuch  of  them  as  are  very  long,  that  they  may  pufh  out 
new  fhoots  below  to  furnifh  the  wall,  continuing  to 
nail  up  all  the  fhoots  as  they  are  produced.  In^the 
middle,  or  toward  the  latter  end  of  July,  they  will 
begin  to  flower,  and  continue  to  produce  new  flowers 
until  the  frofl  prevents  them  ;  which,  when  you  ob¬ 
ferve,  you  fhould  carefully  cut  off  all  the  tops  of  fuch 
fhoots  as  have  buds  formed  upon  them,  as  alfo  thofe 
which  have  the  remains  of  faded  flowers  left ;  for  if 
thefe  are  fuffered  to  remain  on,  they  will  foon  grow 
mouldy,  efpecially  when  the  trees  are  covered,  and 
thereby  infedl  many  of  the  tender  branches,  which 
will  greatly  injure  the  trees. 

Toward  the  middle  of  November,  if  the  weather  proves 
cold  and  ,the  nights  frofly,  you  mufl  begin  to  cover 
your  trees  with  mats,  which  fhould  be  nailed  over 
them  pretty  clofe ;  but  this  fhould  be  done  when  the 
trees  are  perfectly  dry,  otherwife  the  wet  being  lodged 
upon  the  branches,  will  often  caufe  a  mouldinefs  upon 
them,  and  the  air  being  excluded  therefrom,  will  rot 
them  in  a  fhort  time  ;  it  will  alfo  be  very  neceflary  to 
take  off  the  mats  as  foon  as  the  weather  will  permit, 
to  prevent  this  mouldinefs,  and  only  keep  them  clofe 
covered  in  frofly  weather,  and  in  the  nights ;  at  which 
time  you  fhouldalfo  lay  fome  mulch  upon  the  furfaceof 
the  ground  about  their  roots,  and  fallen  fome  bands  of 
hay  about  their  flems,  to  guard  them  from  the  frofl ; 
and  in  very  fevere  weather,  you,  fhould  add  a  double  or 
treble  covering  of  mats  over  the  trees  ;  by  which 
method,  carefully  performed,  you  may  preferve  them 
through  the  hardefl  winters.  In  the  fpring,  as  the 
weather  is  warmer,  you  fhould  by  degrees  take  off 
the  covering  ;  but  you  fhould  be  careful  not  to  ex- 
pofe  them  too  foon  to  the  open  air,  as  alfo  to  guard 
them  againfl  the  morning  frofts  and  dry  eafterly 
winds,  which  often  reign  in  March,  to  the  no  final! 
definition  of  tender  plants  if  they  are  expofed 
thereto  ;  nor  fhould  you  quite  remove  your  covering 
until  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  feafon  is  fettled"; 
at  which  time  you  fhould  prune  the  trees,  cutting 
out  all  decayed  and  weak  branches,  fhortening  the 
ftrong  ones  to  about  two  feet  long,  which  will  caufe 
them  to  fhoot  ftrong,  and  produce  many  flowers. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  femi-double  flowers 
which  is  at  prefent  more  rare  in  England,  and  only 
to  be  found  in  fome  curious  gardens ;  though  in 
Italy  it  is  pretty  common,  from  whence  it  is  fometimes 
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brought  over  amongft  the  Angle  ;  the  flowers  of  this 
kind°have  only  two  rows  of  leaves,  lo  that  it  is  ra¬ 
ther  cultivated  for  itscuriofity,  than  for  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  beauty  in  the  flowers.  This  may  be  propagated 
bv  budding  it  upon  the  common  white  Jalmine,  as 
hath  been  directed  for  the  Angle,  and  mull  be  treated 

in  the  fame  manner.  .  .. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  riles 
with  an  upright  woody  (talk  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
covered  with  a  brown  bark,  fending  out  feveral 
branches  which  want  no  fupport-,  thele  aie  Solely 
garniflied  with  trifoliate  leaves  of  a  lucid  green,  which 
are  placed  alternate  on  the  branches  •,  the  two  fide 
lobes  of  thefe  leaves  which  grow  oppofite,  a,ie  much 
lefs  than  the  end  one ;  they  are  oval  and  entire,  con¬ 
tinuing  green  all  the  year:  the  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  end  of  the  Ihoots  in  bunches,  which  have  long 
flender  tubes,  and  are  divided  at  the  top  into  five  ob- 
tufe  fegments  which  fpread  open  ;  thele  flowers  are  of 
a  bright  yellow,  and  have  a  moll  grateful  odour 
They  come  out  in  July,  Auguft,  September  and 
O&ober,  and  fometimes  continue  to  the  end  of  No¬ 
vember  ;  they  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  oblong 
oval  berries,  which  turn  black  when  ripe,  and  have 
each  two  feeds. 

This  fort  of  Jafmine  is  propagated  either  by  feeds,  or 
laying  down  the  tender  branches  5  if  you  would  pro¬ 
pagate  them  by  feeds,  which  they  fometimes  produce 
in  England,  you  fhould  make  a  moderate  hot-bed  in 
the  ipring,  into  which  you  fhould  plunge  lome  fmall 
pots,  filled  with  frefh  light  earth  •,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
after,  when  you  find  the  earth  in  the  pots  warm,  you 
muff  put  your  feeds  therein  ;  about  four  in  each  pot 
will  be  fufficient,  covering  them  about  an  inch  thick 
with  the  fame  light  earth,  and  obferve  to  refrefh  the 
pots  with  water  as  often  as  you  fhall  perceive  the 
earth  dry ;  but  do  not  give  them  too  much  at  each 
time,  which  would  be  apt  to  rot  the  feeds. 

In  about  fix  or  eight  weeks  after  fowing,  the  plants 
will  appear  above  ground,  at  which  time  it  will  be 
necefiary  to  remove  the  pots  into  another  frefh  hot¬ 
bed,  of  a  moderate  temperature,  in  order  to  bring 
the  plants  forward  ;  you  mull  alfo  be  careful  to  water 
them  as  often  as  is  necefiary,  and  in  the  great  heat  of 
the  day  the  glades  fhould  be  tilted  pretty  high,  and 
fhaded  with  mats,  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being 
fcorched  with  heat.  About  the  middle  of  May  you 
fhould  begin  to  harden  them  to  the  open  air,  by 
taking  off  the  glades  when  the  weather  is  warm  ;  but 
this  mud:  be  done  cautioufly,  for  you  fhould  not  ex- 
pofe  them  to  the  open  fun  in  a  very  hot  day  at  firft, 
which  would  greatly  injure  them  •,  but  rather  takeoff 
the  glades  in  warm  cloudy  weather  at  firft,  or  in  gentle 
fhowers  of  rain,  and  fo  by  degrees  inure  them  to  bear 
the  fun  •,  and  in  June  you  fhould  take  the  pots  out  of 
the  hot-bed,  and  carry  them  to  fome  well  fheltered 
fituation,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  beginning 
of  October  •,  at  which  time  they  mull  be  carried  into 
the  green-houfe,  obferving  to  place  them  where  they 
may  enjoy  as  much  free  air  as  poffible  when  the 
windows  are  opened,'  as  alfo  to  be  clear  from  the 
branches  of  other  plants. 

During  the  winter  feafon  they  will  require  to  be  often 
watered,  but  you  muff  be  careful  not  to  give  them 
too  much  at  each  time  •,  and  in  March  you  muft  re¬ 
move  thefe  plants  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  being 
careful  not  to  take  the  earth  from  their  roots ;  and  if 
at  this  time  you  plunge  them  into  a  frefh  moderate 
hot-bed,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  their  rooting  again, 
and  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  plants  •,  but  when  they 
are  rooted,  you  muft  give  them  a  great  deal  of  air ; 
for  if  you  draw  them  too  much,  they  will  become 
weak  in  their  ftems,  and  incapable  to  fupport  their 
heads,  which  is  a  great  defeat  in  thefe  trees. 

You  muft  alfo  harden  them  to  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed  about  the  middle  of 
May,  obferving,  as  was  before  directed,  to  place 
them  in  a  fituation  that  is  defended  from  ftrong  winds, 
which  are  injurious  to  thefe  plants,  efpecially  while 
they  are  young.  In  winter  houfe  them  as  before,  and 
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continue  the  fame  care,  with  which  they  will  thrive 
very  faft,  and  produce  annually  great  quantities  of 
flowers. 

Thefe  plants  are  pretty  hardy,  and  will  require  no 
other  care  in  winter,  than  only  to  defend  them  from 
hard  frofts ;  nor  do  I  know  whether  they  would  not 
live  in  the  open  air,  if  planted  againft  a  warm  wall, 
which  is  what  fhould  be  tried  by  planting  fome  againft 
a  wall  for  that  purpofe;  and  I  think  we  have  little 
re'afon  to  doubt  of  the  fuccefs,  fince  they  are  much 
hardier  than  the  Spanifh  •,  but  there  is  this  difference 
between  them,  viz.  thefe  plants  have  large,  thick, 
Evergreen  leaves,  fo  that  if  they  were  covered  with 
mats,  as  was  directed  for  the  Spanifh  Jafmine,  the 
leaves  would  rot  and  decay  the  fhoots  *  but  as  thefe 
will  only  require  to  be  covered  in  extreme  froft,  fo  if 
their  roots  are  well  mulched,  and  a  mat  or  twoloofely 
hung  over  them  in  ordinary  frofts,  it  will  be  fufficient; 
and  thefe  mats  being  either  rolled  up,  or  taken  quite 
off  in  the  day,  there  will  be  no  great-  danger  of  their 
being  hurt,  which  only  can  proceed  from  being  too 
long  clofe  covered. 

In  the  fpring  thefe  fhould  be  pruned,  when  you 
fiiould  cut  off  all  decayed  branches ;  but  you  mufl 
not  fhorten  any  of  the  other  branches,  as  was  direfted 
for  the  Spanifh  fort,  for  the  flowers  of  this  kind  are 
produced  only  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  which, 
if  fliortened,  they  would  be  cut  off ;  and  thefe  growing 
of  a  more  ligneous  fubftance  than  the  other,  will  not 
produce  fhoots  ftrong  enough  to  flower  the  fame  year. 
If  you  would  propagate  this  plant  from  layers,  the 
fhoots  fiiould  be  laid  down  in  March  *,  and  if  you  give 
them  a  little  cut  at  the  joint,  as  is  prattifed  in  laying 
of  Carnations,  it  will  promote  their  rooting:  y< 
fiiould  always  obferve  to  refrefh  them  often  with  water, 
when  the  weather  is  dry  -,  which,  if  carefully  attended 
to,  the  plants  will  be  rooted  by  the  fucceeding  fpring, 
fit  to  be  tranfplanted,  when  they  muft  be  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  managed  as  was  be 
fore  directed  for  the  feedling  plants. 

This  fort  is  frequently  propagated,  by  inarching  the 
young  fhoots  into  flocks  of  the  common  yellow  Jaf¬ 
mine,  but  the  plants  fo  raifed  do  not  grow  fo  ftrong 
as  thofe  which  are  upon  their  own  flock ;  befides,  the 
common  yellow  Jafmine  is  very  apt  to  fend  out  a 
great  number  of  fuckers  from  the  root,  which  renders 
the  plants  unfightly  -,  and  if  thefe  fuckers  are  not  con- 
ftantly  taken  off  as  they  are  produced,  they  will  rob 
the  plants  of  their  nourifhment. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Azores ;  this 
hath  long  flender  branches  which  require  fupport,  and; 
may  be  trained  twenty  feet  high  ;  they  are  garniihed! 
with  trifoliate  leaves,  whole  lobes  are  large  and  heart- 1 
Ihaped,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  are  placed  oppofite  on 
the  branches  ;  they  continue  all  the  year.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  inloofei 
bunches;  they  have  long  narrow  tubes,  which  at  the 
top  are  cut  into  five  fegments  fpreading  open ;  they  j 
are  of  a  clear  white,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  fcent. 
This  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former  ;  the 
gardeners  call  it  frequently  the  Ivy-leaved  Jafmine. 
The  Azorian  Jafmine  is  alfo  pretty  hardy,  and  rej 
quires  no  more  Ihelter  than  only  from  hard  froftsj| 
and  I  am  apt  to  think,  if  this  fort  was  planted  againft. 
a  warm  wall,  and  managed  as  hath  been  direfted  for 
the  yellow  Indian  Jafmine,  it  would  fucceed  very 
well ;  for  I  remember  to  have  feen  fome  plants  of  this 
kind  growing  againft  a  wall  in  the  gardens  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court,  where  they  had  endured  the  winter,  anc 
were  in  a  more  flourifhing  ftate  than  ever  I  faw  any 
of  the  kind  in  pots,  and  produced  a  greater  quantity 
of  flowers.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  in  thefarw 
manner  as  the  yellow  Indian,  and  require  the  fanr 


management. 


Thefe  plants  are  as  deferving  of  a  place  in  all  green 
houfes,  as  any  which  are  there  preferved ;  for  thei 
leaves  being  of  a  fhining  green,  make  agoodapE 
pearance  all  the  year ;  and  their  flowers  having  a  fin? 
fcent,  and  continuing  fo  long  in  fucceffion,  rendeij 
them  very  valuable. 
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The  feventh  fort  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Captain  Hutchinfon  of  the  Godolphin,  who 
difcovered  it  growing  naturally,  a  few  miles  up  the 
land  from  the  fea,  being  drawn  to  it  by  the  great 
fra^rancy  of  its  flowers,  which  he  fmelt  at  lome 
diifance  from  the  plant,  which  was  then  in  full  flower; 
and  after  having  viewed  the  plant,  and  remarked  the 
place  of  its  growth,  he  returned  thither  the  following 
day  with  proper  help,  and  a  tub  to  put  it  in,  and 
caufed  it  to  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  the 
-ub  with  fome  of  the  earth  on  the  fpot,  and  con¬ 
veyed  on  board  his  (hip,  where  it  continued  flowering 
crreat  part  of  the  voyage  to  England,  where  it  arrived 
m  good  health,  and  has  for  fome  years  continued 
flowering,  in  the  curious  garden  of  Richard  Warner, 
£fq.  at  Woodford  in  Effex,  who  was  fo  obliging  as 
to  favour  me  with  branches  of  this  curious  plant  in 
flower,  to  embelhlh  one  of  the  numbers  of  my  figures 
of  plants,  where  it  is  reprelented  in  the  180th  plate. 
This  plant  leems  not  to  have  been  known  to  any  of 
the  botanifts,  for  I  have  not  met  with  any  figure  or 
defcription  of  it  in  any  of  the  books  ;  there  is  one 
fort  which  is  figured  in  the  Malabar  garden,  and  alfo 
in  Burman’s  plants  of  Ceylon,  which  approaches  near 
this;  it  is  titled  Nandi  ervatum  major.  Elort.  Mai. 
But  it  differs  from  this,  in  having  longer  and  narrower 
leaves ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  larger,  and  the  feg¬ 
ments  do  not  fpread  fo  much  as  this :  the  flowers  alfo 
of  the  Cape  Jafmine  fade  co  a  buff  colour  before  they 
decay,  therefore  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a.  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  from  that  of  Dr.  Burman ;  but  it  is 
furprizing  that  this  plant  fhould  be  unknown  to  the 
people  af  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  there  was  not 
one  plant  of  it  in  their  curious  garden,  nor  could  the 
captain  fee  any  other  plant  of  it  but  that  which  he 
brought  away. 

The  Idem  of  this  plant  is  large  and  woody,  fending 
out  many  branches,  which  are  firlt  green,  but  af¬ 
terward  the  bark  becomes  gray  and  fmooth ;  the 
branches  come  out  by  pairs  oppofite,  and  have  fhort 
joints;  the  leaves  are  alfo  fet  oppofite,  clofe  to 
the  branches;  they  are  five  inches  long,  and  two 
inches  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  lelfening  to 
both  ends,  terminating  in  a  point ;  they  are  of  a  lu¬ 
cid  green,  having  feveral  tranfverfe  veins  from  the 
midrib  to  the  borders;  they  are  entire,  and  of  a 
thick  confiftence.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  fitting  clofe  to  the  leaves  ;  they 
have  a  tubulous  empalement,  with  five  corners  or 
angles,  cut  deep  at  the  brim,  into  five  long  narrow 
fegments,  ending  in  acute  points :  the  flower  hath 
but  one  petal,  for  although  it  is  cut  into  many  deep 
fegments  at  the  top,  yet  thefe  are  all  joined  in  one 
tube  below  ;  fome  of  thefe  flowers  are  much  more 
double  than  others,  having  three  or  four  orders  of 
petals  ;  thefe  which  have  fo  many,  have  only  a  bifid 
ftigma,  but  thofe  which  are  lefs  double  have  trifid 
ftigmas.  All  thofe  flowers  which  I  have  examined 
have  but  one  or  two  ftamina,  w'hich  may  be  occafi- 
oned  by  the  fulnefs  of  the  flowers ;  as  is  often  ob- 
ferved  in  many  kinds  of  plants,  whofe  flowers  have 
a  greater  number  of  petals  than  ufual,  many  of 
which  want  both  parts  of  generation,  and  fome  of 
them  have  no  male  parts.  This  flower,  when  fully 
blown,  is  as  large  as  a  middling  Rofe,  and  fome  of 
them  are  as  double  as  the  Damafk  Rofe ;  they  have 
a  very  agreeable  odour ;  on  the  firft  approach  it  is 
fomething  like  that  of  the  Orange  flower,  but  when 
more  cloiely  fmelt  to,  has  the  odour  of  the  common 
double  white  NarcifTus.  The  leafon  of  this  plant 
flowering  in  England,  is  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  in 
its  native  country  it  is  fuppoled  to  flower  great  part 
of  the  year ;  for  Captain  Elutchinfon,  who  brought 
the  plant  over,  faid  there  was  a  fuccefilon  of  flowers 
on  it,  till  the  fhip  arrived  in  a  cold  climate,  which 
put  a  flop  to  its  growth. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  been  induced  from  what  has  been 
printed  in  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  alter  the  title  of  this  plant  to  Gardenia ;  but  as  the 
defcription  of  the  plant  with  its  characters  as  there 
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printed,  was  taken  from  a  double  flower  by  fome  hafty 
people,  who  fhould  have  remembred  what  Linnaeus 
has  written  to  caution  perfons  againfl  regarding  the 
double  flowers  of  all  kinds,  in  ranging  them  in  their  ' 
clafies  and  genera,  which  if  they  had  adhered  to,  they 
would  not  have  made  this  miftake;  for  I  have  fince 
raifed  feveral  of  the  plants  from  feeds,  fome  of  which 
have  produced  flowers  which  were  Angle,  having  all 
the  marks  of  the  double,  the  flowers  altering  to  a 
buff  colour  before  they  faded,  and  all  thefe  flowers 
had  each  but  three  ftamina  and  a  trifid  ftigma; 
whereas  in  the  characters  fet  down  by  Linnaeus,  there 
is  no  ftamina,  but  five  linear  antherse,  by  which  it  is 
plain  from  the  increafe  of  the  number  of  petals  (or 
rather  their  fegments)  has  occafioned  an  alteration  in 
the  parts  of  generation  ;  which  is  alfo  very  confpicuous 
in  the  double  flowers  of  Dianthus,  where  fome  flow¬ 
ers  have  but  two  or  three  ftamina,  when  the  fame 
fpecies  with  Angle  flowers  have  ufually  ten.  Linnaeus 
alfo  fuppofes  the  capfule  of  the  feed  to  have  two  cells 
full  of  imall  feeds ;  but  the  perfons  who  led  him  inco 
this  miftake,  have  fince  fuppofed  the  figure  given  by 
Dr.  Plukenet  in  his  448th  plate,  under  the  title 
of  Um-ky,  to  be  the  fruit  of  this  plant;  whereas 
this  has  three  cells  filled  with  angular  fweet-feented 
feeds,  as  the  fpecimens  I  have  of  that  demonftrate, 
by  which  it  is  certain  they  are  the  fruit  of  a  different 
plant;  for  the  feeds  which  I  fowed  of  this  Jafmine, 
were  a  berry  compofed  of  two  feeds  like  the  other 
Jafmines;  therefore  I  have  continued  it  under  the 
fame  genus,  with  an  addition  to  the  title  of  its  having 
three  ftamina. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  during 
the  fummer  feafon  ;  the  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  covering 
them  clofe  with  either  bell  or  hand-glaffes  to  exclude 
the  external  air,  being  careful  to  fcreen  them  from 
fun  in  the  day  time ;  when  they  have  taken  root  they 
fhould  be  carefully  parted,  and  put  each  into  a  {se¬ 
parate  fmall  pot,  plunging  them  again  into  the  hot¬ 
bed,  and  fhading  them  until  they  have  taken  new 
root,  after  which  they  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to 
the  open  air. 

Though  the  cuttings  of  this  plant  take  root  freely, 
and  make  ftrong  fhoots  a  year  or  two  after,  _  yet  in 
three  or  four  years  they  are  very  apt  to  flint  in  their 
growth,  their  leaves  turning  pale  and  fickly,  and  fre¬ 
quently  die  foon  after ;  this  has  happened  every  where 
within  my  knowledge,  although  the  plants  have  been 
kept  in  various  degrees  of  heat  in  winter ;  and  in 
fummer  when  they  have  been  differently  managed, 
they  have  frequently  failed.  I  have  alfo  been  in¬ 
formed  by  a  gentleman  who  lived  fome  years  in  India, 
where  he  had  the  plants  in  his  garden,  they  fre¬ 
quently  went  off  in  the  fame  manner.  This  has 
greatly  leftened  the  value  of  the  plants  in  England. 

JASMINUM  ARABICUM.  See  Coffee. 
JASMINUM  ILICIS  FOLIO.  See  Lan- 

TANA. 

JASMINE,  the  Arabian.-  See  Nyctanthes. 

JASMINE,  the  Perfian.  See  Syringa. 

JATROPHA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  961.  Manihot. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  958-  tab.  438.  Caffada,  or  Caf- 
fava  ;  in  French  Caffave. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath' male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  plant ;  the 
male  flowers  have  a  fcarce  viflble  empalement ;  they  are  ■ 
falver-jhaped ,  of  one  petal,  with  a  fhort  tube ,  whofe  brim 
is  cut  into  five  roundiflo  fegments  which  fpread  open ;  they 
have  ten  awl-fhaped  ftamina,  five  being  alternately  floor  ter 
than  the  other,  and  are  joined  clofe  together,  /landing  erebi 
in  the  center  of  the  flower,  terminated  by  roundiflo  loofe 
fummits.  I  he  female  flowers  which  are  Jituated  in  the 
fame  umbel  have  no  empalement ,  but  have  five  petals  fpread 
open  like  a  Rofe.  In  the  center  is  a  roundijh  germen  with 
three  deep  furrows,  fupp  or  ting  three  ftyles,  crowned  byfingle 
ftigmas.  I’he  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundiflo  cap¬ 
fule  with  three  cells,  each  containing  one  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  feflion  of 
Linnteus’s  twenty-firft  clals,  intitled  Monoecia  Mo- 
3  nodelphia, 
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nodelphia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  which  have 
male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant,  and  the 
ftamina  are  collected  in  one  body. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Jatropha  ( Manihot )  foliis  palmatis,  lobis  lanceolatis 
integerrimis  laevibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1007.  Jatropha 
with  hand-Jhaped  leaves ,  whofe  lobes  are  fpcar-Jhaped ,  en¬ 
tire,  and  fmooth.  Manihot  Theveti,  juca  &  caflavi. 
J.  B.  2.  794.  The  Manihot  of  Thevet ,  and  the  Juca  or 
Cajfava  of  John  Bauhin. 

2.  Jatropha  ( Quinquelobatus )  foliis  quinquelobatis,  lo¬ 
bis  acuminatis,  acute  dentatis  lrevibus,  caule  frutico- 
fo.  Jatropha  with  leaves  compofed  of  five  fmooth  lobes 
ending  in  points,  which  arc  fharply  indented  on  their  edges, 
and  a  fhrubby  flalk.  Juffievia  frutefcens,  non  fpinofa, 
foliis  glabris  &  minus  laciniatis.  Houft.' MSS.  Shrubby 
Juffievia  without  Jpines,  and  fmooth  leaves  lefs  divided. 

3.  Jatropha  [JJrens)  aculeata,  foliis  quinquelobatis 
acute  incifis,  caule  herbaceo.  Prickly  Jatropha,  with 
leaves  having  five  lobes  which  are  fharply  cut  On  their 
edges,  and  an  herbaceous  Jlalk.  Juffievia  herbacea,  fpi- 
nofifiima,  urens,  foliis  digitatis  &  laciniatis.  Houft. 
MSS.  The  moft  prickly  flinging  and  herbaceous  Juffievia, 
with  fingered  leaves  which  are  jagged. 

4.  Jatropha  ( Herbacea )  aculeata,  foliis  trilobis,  caule 
herbaceo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1007.  Prickly  Jatropha,  with 
leaves  having  three  lobes  and  an  herbaceous  Jlalk.  Juf¬ 
fievia  herbacea  fpinofiffima,  urens,  foliis  trilobatis 
minime  incifis.  Houft.  MSS.  Prickly  flinging  herbaceous 
Juffievia,  with  leaves  having  three  lobes ,  which  are  very 
fiightly  indented. 

5.  Jatropha  ( Vitifolius )  foliis  palmatis  dentatis  aculeatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  445.  Jatropha  with  h and- fh aped,  indented, 
prickly  leaves.  Manihot  fpinofiffima,  folio  vitigineo. 
Plum.  Cat.  20.  The  mojl  prickly  Cajfava  with  a  Vine 
leaf. 

6.  Jatropha  ( Aconitifolius )  foliis  lobatis  dentatis  acu¬ 
minatis,  urentibus,  caule  arboreo.  Jatropha  with  lo- 
bated  leaves  which  are  indented,  acute-pointed,  and flinging, 
and  a  tree-like  Jlalk.  Juffievia  arborea,  minus  fpinofa, 
floribus  albis  umbellatis,  foliis  aconiti  urentibus. 
PIou ft.  MSS.  Tree  Juffievia  which  is  lefs  prickly,  with 
white  flowers  growing  in  umbels ,  and  flinging  leaves  like 
thofe  of  Wolfsbane. 

7.  Jatropha  ( Multifida )  foliis  multipartitis  laevibus,  fti- 
pulis  fetaceis  multifidis.  Plort.  Cliff.  445.  Jatropha 
with  fmooth  leaves  divided  into  many  parts,  and  briflly 
JlipuU  with  many  points.  Ricinoides  arbor  Americana, 
folio  multifido.  656.  Tree  American  Baflard  Ricinus 
with  a  many  pointed  leaf,  commonly  called  French  Phyfic 
Nut  in  America. 

8.  Jatropha  ( Curcas )  foliis  cordatis  angulatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  445.  Jatropha  with  angular  heart-fijaped'  leaves. 
Ricinoides  Americana  goffypii  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  656. 
American  Baflard  Ricinus  with  a  Cotton  leaf,  commonly 
called  Phyfic  Nut  in  America. 

9.  Jatropha  ( Staphyfagrifolia )  foliis  quinquepartitis,  lo¬ 
bis  ovatis  integris,  fetis  glandulofis  ramofis.  Flor. 
Leyd.  Prod.  202.  Jatropha  with  leaves  divided  into  five 
parts,  the  lobes  whereof  are  oval  and  entire,  and  branching 
brijlles  arifing  from  the  glands.  Ricinoides  Americana 
ftaphyfagrias  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  656.  American  Baflard 
Ricinus,  with  a  Stavefacre  leaf ,  commonly  called  Belly  - 
ach  Weed  in  America. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned,  is  the  common  Caffada 
or  Caflava,  which  is  cultivated  for  food  in  the  warm 
parts  of  America,  where,  after  the  juice  is  expreffed 
out  of  the  root  (which  has  a  poifonous  quality)  it  is 
ground  into  a  kind  of  flour,  and  made  up  in  cakes 
or  puddings,  and  is  efteemed  a  wholefome  food. 

This  riles  with  a  fhrubby  flalk  fix  or  feven  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  fmooth  leaves,  ftanding  upon  lono- 
foot-ftalks  alternately ;  they  are  compofed  of  feven 
lobes,  which  are  joined  at  their  bafe  in  one  center, 
where  they  ait  narrow,  but  increafe  in  their  breadth 
till  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  top,  where  they 
diminilh  to  an  acute  point ;  the  three  middle  lobes 
are  about  fix  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  their 
broadeft  part ;  the  two  next  are  about  an  inch  fhorter, 
and  the  two  outfide  lobes  are  not  more  than  three 
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inches  long  •,  the  middle  lobes  are  finuated  on  each 
fide  near  the  top,  but  the  two  cuter  are  entire.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalks,  thefe  are  fome  male  and  others  female  in  the 
fame  umbel ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  roundifh  pe¬ 
tals  which  fpread  open  ;  the  male  flowers  have  their 
ten  ftamina  joined  together  in  a  column,  and  the  fe¬ 
male  flowers  have  a  roundifh  germen  with  three  fur 
rows  in  the  center,  fupporting  three  ftyles  •,  two  are 
feparated  at  a  diftance,  and  the  third  arifes  between 
them,  but  is  not  fo  long  ;  they  are  crowned  by  fingle 
ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh 
capfule  with  three  lobes,  each  having  a  diftinft  cell 
containing  one  feed. 

The  feconcl  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun  at  the  Havanna,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds. 
This  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  which  is  firft  green  and  herbaceous,  but  after-! 
ward  becomes  ligneous,  fending  out  a  few  branches 
at  the  top,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  leaves, 
compofed  of  five  oval  lobes,  which  end  in  acute  points- 
the  edges  are  alfo  indented  in  feveral  irregular  points, 
which  are  acute.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  an 
umbel  at  the  extremity  of  the  ftalks,  they  are  of  an 
herbaceous  white  colour,  and  are  male  and  female  ini 
the  fame  umbel,  as  the  other  fort;  the  capfule  is 
fmooth  and  has  three  cells,  each  including  a  fingle 
feed. 

The  third  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf-! 
toun,  growing  naturally  in  the  fandy  grounds  about 
the  town  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence  he  fent  the 
feeds,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  garden.  This, 
hath  a  very  thick  fiefhy  root,  in  fhape  like  the  white 
Spanifh  Radifti ;  the  ftalk  rifes  from  one  to  two  feet 
high,  it  is  taper,  herbaceous,  and  branching,  and 
clofely  armed  on  every  fide  with  long  white  fpines, 
which  are  not  very  ftiff,  but  are  pungent  and  Hing¬ 
ing  ;  the  leaves  are  divided  into  five  lobes,  the  middle 
being  the  longeft ;  the  others  are  fhortened,  the  two 
next  being  about  an  inch  fhorter,  but  the  two  outer; 
are  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  middle ;  thefe 
are  deeply  jagged  on  both  fides,  and  are  waved  on 
their  edges ;  all  the  veins  of  the  leaves  are  clofely 
armed  with  flinging  fpines,  fo  that  it  is  dangerous' 
handling  them  ;  for  all  the  intermediate  parts  of  the] 
leaves  have  fmall  flinging  fpines  like  thofe  of  the] 
Nettle,  but  they  do  not  appear  fo  vifible.  At  the  end; 
of  the  branches  the  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels; 
they  are  white,  and  have  empalements  clofely  armed! 
with  the  fame  fpines  as  the  ftalks  and  leaves:  there! 
are  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  umbel;  the  j 
female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  tricapfular  veffels, 
containing  three  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  about  j 
a  foot  high,  dividing  into  two  or  three  branches,  which  f 
are  garnifhed  with  leaves  ftanding  alternate  upon  long 
foot-ftalks ;  they  are  compofed  of  three  oblong  lobes ! 
which  are  fiightly  finuated  on  their  edges,  ending  in 
acute  points ;  the  whole  plant  is  clofely  armed  with 
long,  briftly,  flinging  fpines.  The  flowers  grow  in 
an  umbel  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall, 
of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  are  male  and  female  in 
the  fame  umbel :  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  capfules  with  three  lobes,  which  are  covered 
with  the  fame  fpines  as  the  plant ;  thefe  have  three ; 
cells,  each  containing  a  fingle  feed.  This  plant  is  > 
annual. 

The  fifth  fort  was  found  growing  naturally  at  Car- 
thagena  in  New  Spain,  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar, , 
who  fent  the  feeds  to  England,  which  fucceeded  in* 
feveral  curious  gardens.  This  hath  a  thick,  fwelling, 
flefhy  root,  from  which  arifes  an  herbaceous  ftalk  as 
big  as  a  man’s  thumb,  which  is  four  or  five  feet  high,| 
and  divides  into  feveral  branches ;  thefe  are  very 
clofely  armed  with  long  brown  fpines ;  the  foot-ftalks » 
of  the  leaves  are  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  which  are 
alfo  armed  with  fpines,  but  not  fo  clofely,  nor  are  the  ; 
fpines  fo  long  as  thofe  on  the  ftalk  and  branches ;  the 
leaves  are  deeply  cut  into  five  lobes,  which  are  jagged , 
deeply  on  their  fides,  and  the  nerves  are  armed  with 
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frngincr  fpines  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels 
ar  the  top  of  the  branches,  ftanding  upon  long  naked 
foot-flalks ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  are 
male  and  female  in  the  fame  umbel:  the  male  flowers 
appear  firft,  which  are  compofed  of  five  petals,  forming 
a  fhort  tube  at  bottom,  and  the  ftamina  arife  the 
length  of  the  tube,  joined  in  a  column :  the  petals 
Ipread  open  flat  above,  and  the  ftamina  fills  the  mouth 
of  the  tube,  fhutting  it  up :  the  female  flowers  are 
fmalier,  but  of  the  fame  ihape,  having  no  ftamina, 
but  an  oval  three-cornered  gerrnen,  which  afterwards 
becomes  a  capfule  with  three  lobes,  each  having  a 
diftind  cell,  with  one  feed  inclofed. 

The  fixth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  where  it  is  frequently  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  about  the  town  by  way  of  ornament ; 
this  rifes  with  a  ftrong,  brittle,  ligneous  ftalk,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  and  di¬ 
vides  into  many  branches,  which  are  garniflied  with 
leaves,  that  are  divided  into  parts  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Woolfsbane,  but  are  armed  with  fmall 
flinging  fpines  like  thofe  of  the  Nettle;  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  come  out  the  flower-ftalks,  which  are 
five  or  fix  inches  long,  fuftaining  an  umbel  of  white 
flowers.  The  male  flowers  are  of  one  petal,  having 
a  pretty  long  tube,  which  is  divided  at  the  top  into 
five  fegments.  The  female  flowers  expand  in  form 
of  a  Rofe,  having  the  gerrnen  in  the  center,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  globular  prickly  fruit  with  three 
lobes,  opening  in  three  cells,  each  containing  a  Angle 
feed.  ' 

The  feventh  fort  is  now  very  common  in  moft  of  the 
iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  but  was  introduced  from 
the  continent,  firft  into  the  French  iflands,  and  from 
thence  it  was  brought  into  the  Britifh  iflands,  where 
it  is  titled  French  Fhyfic  Nut,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  following  fort,  which  is  called  Phyfic  Nut,  from 
its  purging  quality. 

This  rifes  with  a  foft  thick  ftem  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  covered  with  a 
grayifh  bark.  The  leaves  come  out  on  every  fide 
the  branches  on  ftrong  foot-ftalks,  which  are  feven 
or  eight  inches  long ;  they  are  divided  into  nine  or 
ten  lobes  in  form  of  a  hand,  which  are  joined  at  their 
bafe ;  thefe  are  feven  inches  long,  and  about  two 
inches  broad,  with  many  jagged  points  on  their  bor¬ 
ders  ftanding  oppoftte.  The  upper  fide  of  the  leaves 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  but  their  under  fide  gray,  and 
a  little  cottony.  The  flowers  come  out  upon  long 
foot-ftalks  from  the  end  of  the  branches,  formed  into 
an  umbel,  in  which  there  are  male  and  female  flow¬ 
ers,  as  in  the  other  fpecies ;  thefe  umbels  are  large, 
and  the  flowers  being  of  a  bright  fcarlet,  they  make 
a  fine  appearance ;  and  the  leaves  being  very  remark¬ 
able  for  their  beauty,  has  occafioned  the  plant  being 
cultivated  for  ornament  in  moft  of  the  iflands  of  the 
Weft-Indies. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  all  the  iflands  of 
the  Weft-Indies  ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ftalk  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  high,  which  divides  into  feveral 
branches ;  thefe  are  garniflied  with  angular  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  end  in  acute  points.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  in  umbels  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  male  and  female,  of  an  herbaceous  colour, 
fo  make  but  little  appearance  ;  the  female  flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  oval  capfules  with  three  cells, 
each  containing  one  oblong  black  feed. 

The  feeds  of  the  two  laft  forts  have  been  ufed  as  a 
purgative  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft-Indies,  but 
they  operate  fo  violently,  that  now  they  are  feldom 
ufed  ;  three  or  four  of  thefe  nuts  have  worked  upward 
and  downward  near  forty  times,  on  a  perfon  who  was 
ignorant  of  their  effefts ;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  this 


nuts  are  harmiefs,  and  may  be  eaten  with  fafety. 
The  leaves  of  the  laft  fort  are  ufed  in  baths  and  fo¬ 
mentations. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  all  the  iflands  of 
'the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  is  fometimes  called  wild 
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Cafiada,  or  Cafiava,  and  at  others  Belly-ach  Weed, 
the  leaves  of  this  plant  being  accounted  a  good  re¬ 
medy  for  the  dry  belly-ach.  This  plant  riles  with 
a  foft  herbaceous  ftalk  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  covered  with  a  purple  bark,  and  at  the  joints 
have  branching  briftly  hairs  rifling  in  fmall  bunches, 
not  only  upon  the  principal  ftalk,  but  alfo  on  the 
branches,  and  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves.  The 
ftalk  divides  upward  into  twTo  or  three  branches ; 
thefe  are  garniflied  with  leaves  ftanding  on  very  long 
foot-ftalks,  divided  into  five  lobes  which  are  oval, 
entire,  and  end  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  upon  (lender 
naked  foot-ftalks,  in  fmall  umbels ;  they  are  fmall, 
of  a  dark  purple  colour,  having  male  and  female 
flowers  in  the  fame  umbel ;  the  female  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  tricapfular  veflels,  fmootb,  and 
covered  with  a  dark  (kin,  when  ripe ;  in  each  of  the 
cells  is  lodged  one  oblong  brown  feed. 

All  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  fo  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air 
in  England.  The  firft  fort  is  cultivated  in  the  Weft- 
Indies  for  food,  where  it  is  propagated  by  cutting 
the  ftalks  into  lengths  of  feven  or  eight  inches,  which, 
when  planted,  put  out  roots ;  the  method  of  doing 
this  having  been  mentioned  in  various  books,  I  (hall 
not  repeat  it  here. 

The  other  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  good  hot-bed  in  the.  fpring,  and 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
carefully  (hading  them  till  they  have  taken  frelh  root; 
after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  other  tender  plants  from  hot  countries,  admitting 
frefh  air  to  them  daily,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon  ;  but  as  many  of  the  forts  have  fucculent 
ftalks,  fome  of  which  have  a  milky  juice,  they  ftiould 
have  but  little  water  given  them,  for  they  are  foon 
deftroyed  by  wet. 

The  fourth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  fo  if  the  feeds 
are  fown  early  in  the  fping,  and  the  plants  are  brought 
forward,  they  will  perfect  their  feeds  the  fame  year  ; 
but  the  other  forts  are  perennial,  fo  do  not  flower  till 
the  fecond  or  third  year ;  therefore  the  plants  fhould 
be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they 
fhould  conftantly  remain,  giving  them  a  large  (hare  of 
air  in  warm  weather ;  but  in  winter  they  muft  be  ten¬ 
derly  treated,  and  in  that  feafon  muft  have  very  little 
water.  With  this  management  the  plants  will  continue 
feveral  years,  and  produce  their  flowers,  and  frequently 
perfect  their  feeds  in  England. 

I  B  E  R  I  S.  Dillen.  Nov.  Gen.  6.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  721. 
Thlafpidium.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  214.  tab.  ici.  Sci¬ 
atica  Crefs. 

The  Characters  are, 

1 The  flower  hath  an  empakment  of  flour  oval  leaves , 
which  flpread  open ,  arc  holloVoed  and  fall  away.  It  hath 
flour  unequal  petals ,  which  are  oval ,  obiufe ,  and  flpread 
open ,  having  oblong  ercbl  tails ;  the  two  outer  petals 
are  longer  than  the  other.  It  hath  fix  awl-floaped  ere  It 
Jlamina ,  the  two  on  the  fide  s  being  floor  ter  than  the  refl, 
terminated  by  roundiflo  flummits.  In  the  center  of  the  tube 
is  fltuated  a  round  compreflfled  gerrnen,  flupporting  a  flhort 
fingle  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufle  fltigrna.  She  gerrnen 
afterward  becomes  a  roundiflo  compreflfled  veflflel ,  having  two 
cells ,  each  containing  one  oval  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  intitied  Tetradynamia  Si- 
liculofa,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whole  flowers 
have  four  long  and  two  fhort  ftamina,  and  the  feeds 
grow  in  fhort  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

Iberis  ( Semperfllorens )  frutefeens,  foliis  cuneiformibus 
obtufis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  330.  Shrubby 
Sciatica  Crefs  with  entire ,  wedge-floaped ,  blunt  leaves , 
commonly  called  the  I’ree  Candy  flnflt.  Thlafpidium 
fruticofum,  leucoii  folio,  femperflorens.  Tourn.  Inft. 
2 14.  Shrubby  ' Thlafpidium  with  a  Gillifllower  leaf,  always 
flowering. 

7  D  2.  Iberis 
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2.  Iberis  (Smpervirens)  frutefcens  foliis  linearibus  acu¬ 
tis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  330.  Shrubby  Sci¬ 
atica  Crefs  with  narrow-pointed,  whole  leaves ,  commonly 
called  Perennial  Candy  Tuft.  Thlafpi  montanum,  fem- 
pervirens.  C.  B.  F.  106.  Evergreen  Mountain  Candy 
"Tuft. 

3.  Ieeris  ( Umbellata )  herbacea  foliis  laiiceolatis  acumi- 
natis,  inferiorrbus  ferratis,  fuperioribus  integerrimis. 
Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  330.  Herbaceous  Sciatica  Crefs  with 
fpear-f japed  pointed  leaves ,  the  under  ones  being  fawed, 
but  the  upper  entire ,  commonly  called  Candy  Tuft.  Thlaf¬ 
pi  Creticuin  quibufdam,  flore  rubente  &  albo.  J.  B. 
2.  924.  True  Cretan  Treacle  Mufiard  with  a  red  and 
white  fewer. 

4.  Iberis  ( Oclorata )  foliis  linearibus  fuperne  dilatatis 
ferratis.  Flor.  .Leyd.  330.  Sciatica  Crefs  with  narrow 
leaves  dilated  at  their  top,  and  fawed.  Thlafpi  umbel- 
latum  Creticum,  flore  albo  odoro,  minus.  C.  B.  P. 
106.  Small  umbellated  Treacle  Mufiard  of  Crete  with  a 
white  fweet  flower. 

5.  Iberis  ( Nudicaulis )  herbacea  foliis  finuatis,  caule 
nudo  fimplici.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  328*  Sciatica  Crefs 
with  finuat.ed  leaves ,  and  a  fingle  naked  fialk.  Naftur- 
tium  petrseum.  Tab.  Ic.  451.  Rock  Crefs. 

6.  Iberis  ( Amara )  herbacea  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  fub- 
dentatis,  floribus  racemofis.  Lin.  Hort.  Upfal.  184. 
Sciatica  Crefs  with  acute ,  fpear-fioaped ,  indented  leaves , 
and  flowers  grozving  in  bunches.  Thlafpi  avenfe  umbel- 
latum  amarum.  J.  B.  2.  925.  Bitter ,  umbellated ,  Field 
T reacle  Mufiard. 

7.  Iberis  ( Rotundifolia )  foliisfubrotundis  crenatis.  Royen. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  49.  Iberis  with  roundifio  crenated  leaves. 
Thlafpi  Aipinum,  folio  rotundiore  carnofo,  flore  pur- 
puraicente.  Tourn.  Inft.  112.  Alpine  Treacle  Mufiard 
with  a  rounder  fiejhy  leaf  aud  a  purplifh  flower. 

8.  Iberis  (. Linifolia )  frutefcens,  foliis  linearibus  acutis, 
corymbis  hemifphaericis.  Shrubby  Sciatica  Crefs  with 
narrow  acute  leaves,  and  hemifpherical  bunches  of  flowers. 
Thlafpi  Lufitanicum  umbellatum,  gramineo  folio, 
purpurafeente  flore.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  213.  Portu¬ 
gal,  umbellated ,  Treacle  Mufiard ,  with  a  Grafs  leaf  and  a 
purplifh  flower. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned  is  a  low  ftirubby  plant, 
which  feldom  rifes  above  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  hav¬ 
ing  many  flender  branches,  which  fpread  on  every 
fide,  and  fall  toward  the  ground  if  they  are  not  fup- 
ported.  Thefe  branches  are  well  furnifhed  with  leaves 
toward  their  extremity,  which  continue  green  all  the 
year ;  and  in  fummer  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  floats,  which  are  white,  and  grow  in  an 
umbel.  Thefe  flowers  continue  long  in  beauty,  and 
are  lucceeded  by  others,  fo  that  the  plants  are  rarely 
deftitute  of  flowers  for  near  eight  months,  from  the 
end  of  Auguft  to  the  beginning  of  June,  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  plant  valuable. 

This  plant  is  fomewhat  tender,  therefore  is  generally 
preferved  in  green-houfes  in  winter,  where,  being 
placed  among  other  low  plants  .toward  the  front  of  the 
houfe,  it  makes  an  agreeable  variety,  as  it  continues 
flowering  all  the  winter.  But  although  it  is  commonly 
f°  treated,  yet  in  moderate  winters  this  plant  will 
live  in  the  open  air,  if  it  be  planted  in  a  warm  fitua- 
tion  and  on  a  dry  foil ;  and  if,  in  very  hard  froft, 
they  are  covered  either  with  mats,  Reeds,  Straw,  or 
Peas-haulm,  they  may  be  preferved  very  well!-,  and 
thefe  plants  which  grow  in  the  full  ground,  will 'thrive 
better,  and  produce  a  greater  number  of  flowers,  than 
thofe  which  are  kept  in  pots ;  but  the  foil  in  which 
thefe  are  planted,  fhould  not  be  over  rich,  nor  too  wet, 
for  in  either  of  thefe  they  will  grow  too  vigorous  in 
iummer,  fo  will  be  in  greater  danger  of  fuffering  by 
the  froft  in  winter ;  but  when  they  grow  on  a  gra¬ 
velly  foil,  or  among  lime  rubbifh,  their  fhoots  will  be 
Ihort,  ftrong,  and  not  fo  replete  with  moifture,  fo 
will  better  refill  the  cold. 

This  plant  very  rarely  produces  feeds  in  England, 
therefore  is  only  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if 
planted  during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and 
fliaded  from  the  fun,  and  duly  watered,  will  be  rooted 
in  two  months,  and  may  afterward  be  either  planted 
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in  pots,  or  into  the  borders  where  they  are  defiant  , 
ftand.  '  b  Qtc 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaVe= 
which  is  preferved  in  fome  of  the  gardens  where 
fons  delight  in  thefe  ftriped-leaved  plants.  This  " 
not  fo  hardy  as  the  plain  fort,  therefore  niuft  fc  ■ 
treated  more  tenderly  in  winter ;  this  is  alfo  increalL 
by  cuttings  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  plant  of  humbler  growth  thar 
the  firft ;  this  feldom  rifes  more  than  fix  or  eieft 
inches  high,  nor  do  the  branches  grow  woody,  b  ' 
are  rather  herbaceous  •,  the  leaves  of  this  plant  cork, 
nue  green  through  the  year,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a< 
long  duration  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  which  render* 
it  valuable.  This  rarely  produces  feeds  in  England 
but  is  propagated  by  flips,  which  in  fiimmer^alily 
take  root,  and  the  plants  may  be  treated  in  the  faint 
manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  firft  fort,  ant 
will  thrive  in  the  open  air. 

The  third  fort  is  a  low  annual  plant,  the  feeds  of 
which  were  formerly  fown  to  make  edgings  for  bor¬ 
ders  in  the  pleafure-garden,  for  which  purpofe  all  the 
low  annual  flowers  are  very  improper,  becaufe  they  do 
not  anfwer  the  intent,  which  is  to  prevent  the  earth  01 
the  borders  falling  into  the  walks,  which  thefe  plants 
never  can  do  ;  and  though  they  make  a  pretty  appear¬ 
ance  during  their  continuance  in  flower,  which  is  fel¬ 
dom  more  than  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  yet  after 
their  flowers  are  paft  they  become  very  unfightly  • 
therefore  all  thefe  forts  of  flowers  fhould  be  fown 
in  fmall  patches  in  the  borders  of  the  flower-gar¬ 
den,  where,  if  they  are  properly  mixed  with  other 
flowers,  they  will  have  a  very  good  effect  •,  and  by 
lowing  of  them  at  three  or  four  different  feafons, 
there  may  be  a  fucceffion  of  them  continued  in  flower 
till  autumn. 

There  are  two  different  varieties  of  this  third  forgone 
with  red,  and  the  other  hath  white  flowers  ;  but  the 
white  is  not  common  in  the  gardens,  but  the  feeds  of 
the  fixth  fort  are  generally  fold  for  it,  and  is  feldom 
diftinguilhed  but  by  thofe  who  are  Ikilled  in  botany : 
this  plant  feldom  rifes  more  than  five  or  fix  inches 
high,  and  if  they  have  room  will  branch  out  on  every 
fide,  but  when  they  are  left  too  clofe,  they  draw  each 
other  up,  and  are  weak:  as  thefe  do  not  bear  tranf-' 
planting  well,  fo  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  thin  in 
patches,  and  when  the  plants  are  grown  pretty  ftrong, 
they  fhould  be  thinned,  leaving  but  fix  or  eight  in 
in  each  patch  to  flower  j  and  by  thus  treating  them,  j 
they  will  put  out  fide  branches,  and  flower  much 
ftronger,  and  continue  longer  in  beauty  than  when 
they  are  left  clofer  together  5  thefe  plants  will  require 
no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  fromhveeds. 
The  fourth  fort  feldom  grows  fo  large  as  the  third, ; 
and  the  (lowers  are  much  fmaller,  but  have  an  agree¬ 
able  odour.  It  grows  naturally  in  Helvetia,  and  is  ; 
preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  variety.  It  is  an¬ 
nual,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  third. 

1  he  fifth  fort  grows  on  fandy  and  rocky  places  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens.  The  leaves  of  this  are  fmall,  and  cut  to  the  mid- 1 
rib  into  many  jags  ;  thefe  are  fpread  on  the  grofind,  j 
and  between  them  arife  a  naked  foot-ftalk  two  or  '■ 
three  inches  long,  fuftaining  fmall  umbels  of  white  4 
flowers.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  feeds  fhould  | 
be  fown  in  autumn  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  : 
remain,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  * 
clean  from  weeds.  .  1 

The  fixth  fort  is  very  like  the  third,  but  differs  in  1 
the  fhape  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  of  this  are  white,  !  : 
fo  may  be  fown  to  make  a  variety  with  the  red.  It  j 
requires  the  fame  treatment. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  from  1 
whence  it  was  fent  me  ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  [i 
roots  pretty  deep  in  the  ground.  The  lower  leaves  ! 
which  rife  from  the  root,  are  round,  fiefhy,  and  ere- j 
nated  on  their  edges.  The  ftalk  rifes  four  or  five  I 
inches  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  fmall  oblong  I 
leaves  which  half  embrace  the  (talks  with  their  baft.Jj 
The  flowers  terminate  the  (talk  in  around  com- 1 
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,aft  umbel ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  ap- 
iear  in  June,  bur  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 

Ms  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on 
ihady  border  in  autumn,  and  when  the  plants  are 
rone  enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
n  a  fhady  border  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain, 
nd  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean 

■om  weeds.  . 

"he  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spam  and  Portu- 
,1  .  tys  hath  a  great  refemblance  of  the  fecond,  but 
lie  {talks  do  not  fpread  fo  much  ;  they  grow  erect, 
bout  feven  or  eight  inches  high,  are  ligneous  and  pe- 
snnial.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  and  feldom 
lore  than  an  inch  long,  {landing  thinly  upon  the 
alks,  having  no  foot-italics.  The  flowers  grow  in 
emifpherical  umbels  on  the  top  of  the  {folks,  and 
re  of  a  purple  colour.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June, 
ut  feldom  produces  good  feeds  here. 

"his  fort  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
lould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  is  before  di¬ 
eted  for  the  firft  fort  •,  and  fome  of  the  plants  may 
e  planted  on  a  warm  border  in  a  dry  foil,  where  they 
dll  endure  the  cold  of  our  Urdinary  winters  very  well  •, 
ut  it  will  be  proper  to  .have  two  or  three  plants  in 
ots,  which  may  be  flickered  under  a  frame  in  win- 
»r,  to  preierve  the  kind,  if,  by  fevere  froft,  thofe  in 
ie  open  air  fnould  be  deflroyed. 

[  S  C  U  S.  See  Hibiscus. 

A. CO.  See  Chyrsobalanus. 
fe  is  a  hard  transparent  body,  formed  from  fome 
quor  congealed,  or  fixed. 

:e  is  faid  to  be  the  natural  ftate  of  water,  which  re¬ 
gains  firm,  and  not  liquid,  when  no  external  caufe 
fts  upon  it. 

'he  true  caufe  of  the  congelation  of  water  into  Ice, 
:ems  to  be  the  mtrdd'u&ion  of  frigorific  particles  into 
ie  pores  or  interftices  between  the  particles  of  wa¬ 
rn,  and  by  that  means  getting  fo  near  them,  as  to 
e  jufl  within  the  fphet'es  of  one  another’s  attrac- 
ons,  and  then  they  muft  cohere  into  one  folid  or 
rm  body. 

:  may  be  wondered  why  Ice  goes  to  the  top  of  the 
'ater,  for  one  would  imagine,  that  being  colder  than 
owing  water,  it  ought  to  be  more  condenfed,  and 
onfequently  heavier  •,  but  is  to  be  confidered,  that 
here  are  always  fome  bubbles  of  air  irrterfperfed  in 
ce.  It  is  certain,  by  tflp  fwimming  of  Ice  upon  wa- 
;r,  that  it  is  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  water  out  of 
rhich  it  is  made  by  freezing  •,  and  it  is  as  certain, 
sat  this  lightnefs  of  Ice  proceeds  from  thofe  nu- 
lerous  bubbles  that  are  produced  in  it  by  conge- 
ition. 

Vater,  when  it  is  frozen  into  Ice,  takes  up  more 
lace  than  it  did  before  it  was  congealed.  It  is  vi- 
ble,  that  the  dimenlions  of  water  are  increafed  by 
reezing,  its  particles  being  kept  at  fome  diflance 
he  one  from  the  other,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
rigorific  matter. 

\.nd,  befides,  there  are  many  little  volumes  of  air 
ncluded  at  feveral  diilances,  both  in  the  pores  of  the 
vatery  particles,  and  in  the  interftices  made  by  the 
pherical  figures.  Now,  by  the  infinuation  of  thefe 
hryftals,  the  volumes  of  air  are  driven  out  of  the 
vatery  particles,  and  many  of  them  uniting,  form 
arger  volumes ;  thefe  have  thereby  a  greater  force 
o  expand  themfelves  than  when  they  are  difperfed, 
ind  fo  both  enlarge  their  dimenfions,  and  lefifen  the 
pecific  gravity  of  water  thus  congealed  into  Ice. 
t  feems.  very  probable,  that  cold,  and  freezing,  and 
:onfequently  Ice,  are  produced  by  fome  fubllance  of  a 
aline  nature  floating  in  the  air  •,  in  that  falts,  and 
nore  eminently  fome  particular  ones,  when  mixed 
with  Ice  or  fnow,  do  wonderfully  increafe  the  force 
ind  effects  of  cold. 

it  is  alfo  vifible,  that  all  faline  bodies  caufe  a  ftiff- 
lefs  and  frigidity  in  thofe  bodies  into  which  they 

-nter. 

it  is  manifeft,  by  obferving  falts  by  microfcopes, 
hat  the  figures  of  fome  falts,  before  they  {hoot  into 
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mafles,  are  then  double  wedge-like  particles,  which 
have  abundance  of  furface  in  refpedt  to  their  folidity  j 
and  this  is  the  reafon  why  they  fwim  in  water,  when 
once  they  are  raifed  in  it,  although  they  are  fpecifi¬ 
cally  heavier,  thefe  fmali  points  of  falts  getting  into 
the  pores  of  the  water,  v/hereby  they  are,  in  fome 
meafure,  fufpended  in  the  winter,  when  the  heat  of 
the  fun  is  not  ordinarily  ftrong  enough  to  diftolve  the 
falts  into  fluid*  to  break  their  points,  and  to  keep 
them  in  perpetual  motion  j  which  being  lefs  difturbed, 
are  more  at  liberty  to  approach  one  another,  and  by 
{hooting  into  chryffols,  of  the  form  above-mentioned, 
do,  by  their  extremities,  inflnuate  themfelves  into  the 
pores  of  water,  and  ,  by  that  means  freeze  it  into  a  fo¬ 
lid  form,  called  Ice. 

Monf.  Mariotte,  in  his  Treatife  of  Hydroftatics,  gives 
the  fubfequent  account  of  what  happens  to  water  in 
freezing,  which  he  dilcovered  by  the  following  expe¬ 
riment. 

Having  filled  a  cylindric  veflel,  of  about  feven  or 
eight  inches  high,  and  fix  inches  diameter,  within  two 
inches  of  the  top,  with  cold  water,  he  expofed  it  to 
the  open  air  in  a  great  froft,  and  obferved  exadlly  the 
wholp  progrefs  of  the  freezing  of  it. 

The  firll  congelation  was  in  the  upper  furface  of  the 
water,  in  little  long  water  {hoots,  or  laminae,  which 
were  jagged  like  a  faw,  the  water  between  them  re¬ 
maining  ftill  unfrozen,  though  the  reft  of  the  furface 
was  already  frozen  to  the  thicknefs  of  more  than  two 
lines  ;  he  obferved  that  feveral  bubbles  of  air  were 
formed  in  the  Ice,  that  began  to  fix  on  the  bottom 
and  fides  of  the  veflel,  fome  would  rife  up,  and  others 
remained  entangled  in  the  Ice,  which  made  him  ima¬ 
gine  that  thefe  bubbles  taking  up  more  fpace  in  the 
water,  than  when  their  matter  was,  as  it  were,  dif- 
folved  in  it,  they  puftied  up  a  little  water  through 
the  hole  at  the  top,  after  the  fame  manner  that  new 
wyie  works  out  at  the  bung-hole  of  a  veflel  when  it 
begins  to  heat,  and  the  little  water  that  ouzed  out  at 
this  little  hole  in  the  Ice,  fpread  ing  itfelf  upon  the 
upper  furface  of  the  water,  which  was  already  frozen, 
became  Ice  alfo,  and  there  began  to  form  a  hill  of 
Ice  ;  and  that  hole  continuing  open,  by  reafon  of  the 
water  which  palled  fucceflively  through  it,  being 
puftied  up  by  the  new  bubbles  which  formed  them¬ 
felves  in  the  Ice,  which  continue  to  increafe  about 
the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  veflel,  he  obferved  that 
the  upper  furface  of  the  water  was  frozen  above  an 
inch  thick  towards  the  edges  of  the  veflel,  and 
above  an  inch  and  a  half  round  about  the  little 
hole,  before  the  water  that  was  contained  in  it,  as 
in  a  pipe,  became  frozen,  but  at  laft  it  was  frozen  •, 
then  the  middle  of  the  water  remaining  unfrozen, 
and  the  water  which  was  comprefifed  by  the  new 
bubbles,  which  formed  themfelves  for  two  or  three 
hours,  having  no  vent  at  the  little  hole,  the  Ice  broke 
at  once  towards  the  top,  by  the  fpring  of  the  in¬ 
cluded  air. 

In  like  manner  the  froft  acls  upon  vegetables,  by 
thefe  frigorific  particles  entering  the  tender  {hoots  of 
plants,  and  infinuating  between  the  pores  of  the  fap, 
thereby  increafing  its  bulk,  fo  that  the  tender  vefiels  of 
the  plants  are  torn,  and  thofe  parts  of  the  plants  are 
foon  killed  •,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  moifture 
is  in  vegetables,  the  more  they  are  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  deftroyed,  for  we  frequently  fee  many  plants  which 
grow  on  the  top,  and  from  the  joints  of  walls,  efcape 
the  fevereft  frofts,  when  thofe  of  the  fame  kinds  are 
all  deftroyed  which  were,  in  the  ground  ;  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  owing  to  their  vefiels  being  ftronger  and  more 
compaft,  and  not  fo  replete  with  moifture  :  fo  when 
-  the  autumn  proves  cold  and  moift,  whereby  the  vef- 
fels  of  plants  are  not  properly  hardened,  and  are  re¬ 
plete  with  moifture,  a  fmali  froft  will  do  great  mif- 
chief  to  them ;  whereas  when  the  autumn  is  dry  and 
warm,  the  tender  fhoots  of  trees  and  fhrubs  are  har¬ 
dened,  and  drained  of  their  moifture,  fo  are  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  the  like  accidents.  . 

I  C  E-H  OUSE  is  a  building  contrived  to  preferve  ice 
I  for  the  ufe  of  a  family  in  the  fummer  feaion. 
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Thefe  are  more  generally  ufed  in  warm  countries, 
than  in  England,  but  particularly  in  Italy,  where  the 
meaneft  perfon  who  rents  a  houfe,  is  not  without  a 
a  vault  or  cellar  for  keeping  of  ice  •,  but  as  the  ufe  of 
ice  in  England  is  much  greater  of  late  than  it  was 
formerly,  fo  the  number  of  Ice-houfes  has  been 
greatly  increafed  ;  and  although  the  mention  of  thefe 
may,  at  firft  fight,  feem  foreign  to  my  fubjebt,  yet 
if  it  is  confidered,  that  thefe  buildings  are  generally 
erected  in  gardens,  and  as  often  put  under  the  care 
of  gardeners,  it  may  not  be  amifs  for  me  to  give  fome 
general  directions  for  the  choice  of  the  fituation  and 
ftrudlure  of  the  building,  as  alfo  for  the  management 
of  the  ice. 

In  the  choice  of  a  fituation  for  an  Ice-houfe,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  regard  fhould  be,  that  of  a  dry  fpot  of  ground, 
for  wherever  there  is  moifture,  the  ice  will  melt ; 
therefore  in  all  ftrong  lands,  which  detain  the  wet, 
there  cannot  be  too  much  care  taken  to  make  drains 
all  round  the  building  to  carry  off  all  moifture ;  for 
when  this  is  lodged  near  the  building,  it  will  occafion 
a  damp  there,  which  will  always  be  prejudicial  to  the 
keeping  of  the  ice. 

The  next  confideration  muft  be,  to  have  the  place 
fo  elevated,  that  there  may  be  defeent  enough  to  carry 
off  whatever  wet  may  happen  near  the  building,  or 
from  the  ice  melting ;  alfo,  that  the  place  be  as 
much  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  as  poffible,  and  not 
placed  under  the  drip,  or  in  the  fhade  of  trees,  as  hath 
been  too  often  praeftifed,  under  a  falfe  notion,  that  if 
itlhould  be  expofed  to  the  fun,  the  ice  will  melt  away 
in  fummer,  which  never  can  be  the  cafe  where  there 
is  fufficient  care  taken  to  exclude  the  outward  air 
(which  muft  always  be  regarded  in  the  building  of 
thefe  houfes)  for  the  heat  of  the  fun  can  never  pene¬ 
trate  through  the  double  arches  of  the  building,  fo 
as  to  add  any  warmth  to  the  air  •,  but  when  the  build¬ 
ing  is  entirely  open  to  the  fun  and  wind,  all  damps 
and  vapours  will  thereby  be  removed  from  about  the 
building,  which  can  never  be  kept  too  dry,  or  free 
from  moift  vapours.  As  to  the  figure  of  the  building, 
that  may  be  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner;  but 
for  the  well  into  which  the  ice  is  to  be  put,  a  circular 
figure  is  the  moft  convenient ;  the  depth  of  the  well, 
as  alfo  the  diameter  of  it,  muft  be  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  ice  wanted,  but  it  is  always  belt  to 
have  enough ;  for  when  the  houfe  is  well  built,  it 
will  keep  the  ice  for  two  or  three  years ;  and  there 
will  be  this  advantage  in  having  it  large  enough  to 
contain  ice  for  two  years  confumption,  that  if  a  mild 
winter  fhould  happen,  when  there  is  not  ice  to  be  had, 
there  will  be  a  ftock  to  fupply  the  want. 

If  the  quantity  wanting  is  not  great,  a  well  of  fix  feet 
diameter,  and  eight  feet  deep,  will  be  large  enough  ; 
but  for  large  confumption,  it  fhould  not  be  lefs  than 
nine  or  ten  feet  diameter,  and  as  many  deep  :  where 
the  fituation  is  either  dry  chalk,  gravel,  or  fand, 
the  pit  may  be  entirely  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground  •,  but  in  ftrong  loam,  clay,  or  moift  ground, 
it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  raife  it  fo  high  above 
the  i  m face,  as  that  there  may  be  no  danger  from 
the  wet. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  well  there  fhould  be  a  fpace 
left,  about  two  feet  deep,  to  receive  any  moifture 
which  may  drain  from  the  ice,  and  a  fmall  under¬ 
ground  drain  fhould  be  laid  from  this,  to  carry  off  the 
wet ;  over  this  fpace  of  two  feet,  fhould  be  placed  a 
ftrong  grate  of  wood,  to  let  the  moifture  fall  down, 
which  may  at  any  time  happen,  from  meltino-  of  the 
ice.  The  fides  of  this  well  muft  be  bricked  up  with 
a  wall,  at  leaft  two  bricks  and  a  half  thick  ;  but  if 
it  is  yet  thicker,  it  will  be  better,  becaufe  the' thicker 
the  walls  are  made,  the  lefs  danger  there  will  be 
of  the  well  being  affedted  by  any  external  caufe.  When 
the  well  is  brought  within  three  feet  of  the  furface, 
there  muft  be  another  outer  arch  or  wall  begun,  which 
muft  be  carried  up  to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  in¬ 
tended  arch  of  the  well ;  and  if  there  is  a  fecond  arch 
turned  over  from  this  well,  it  will  add  to  the  good- 
nei»  of  the  houfe ;  but  this  muft  be  fubmitted  to  the 
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perfon  who  builds,  if  he  will  be  at  the  expence  -  h 
if  not,  then  the  plate  into  which  the  roof  js  to  b 
framed,  muft  be  laid  on  this  outer  wall,  which  fl10ul 
be  carried  high  enough  above  the  inner  arch,  to  ao 
mit  of  a  door-way  in,  to  get  out  the  ice.  If  the  build 
ing  is  to  be  covered  with  fiates  or  dies,  there  fnoul 
be  a  thicknefs  of  Reeds  laid  under,  to  keep  out  if 
fun  and  external  air  ;  if  thefe  Reeds  are  laid  two  fR 
thick,  and  plaftered  over  with  lime  and  hair,  there  wi 
be  no  danger  of  the  heat  getting  through  it. 

The  external  wall  need  not  be  built  circular,  but  c 
any  other  figure,  either  fquare,  hexanguiar,  or  ocean 
gular  ;  and  where  this  ftantls  much  in  fight  may  be  i 
contrived  as  to  make  it  a  good  object.  I  have  fee 
an  Ice-houfe  built  in  fucha  manner  as  to  have  a  hand 
fome  alcove  feat  in  the  front,  and  behind  this  feat  wal 
contrived  a  paffage  to  get  out  and  put  in  the  ice ;  anl 
by  having  the  entrance  behind,  to  the  north  afpeft,  I 
fmall  paffage  being  next  the  feat,  through  which  ] 
perfon  might  enter  to  take  out  the  ice,  and  a  Iarc-j 
door  being  contrived  with  a  porch,  wide  enough  fo| 
a  fmall  cart  to  back  in,  to  fhoot  down  the  ice  upo, 
the  floor  near  the  mouth  of  the  well,  where  it  ma< 
be  well  broken,  before  it  is  put  down.  The  apertun 
of  this  mouth  of  the  well  need  not  be  more  than  twi 
feet  and  a  half  diameter,  which  will  be  large  enouH 
to  put  down  the  ice,  and  if  it  was  greater,  it  would 
be  inconvenient-,  there  fnould  be  a  ftone  fitted  R 
flop  this  aperture,  which  muft  be  doled  up  as  fecun 
as  poffible,  after  the  ice  is  put  in,  and  all  the  vacam 
fpace  above  and  between  this  and  the  outer  door,  mdll 
be  filled  clofe  with  Barley  Straw,  to  exclude  the  air: 
fo  the  door  to  enter  for  taking  out  the  ice  fhould  be  or 
the  oppofite  fide,  immediately  behind  the  alcove  feat, 
as  was  before-mentioned  ;  and  this  door  fhould  be  nc 
larger  than  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  coming  at; 
the  ice,  and  muft  be  ftrong  and  dole  to  exclude  the! 
air  ;  and  at  five  or  fix  feet  diftance  from  this  another 
door  fhould  be  contrived,  which  fhould  be  clofely! 
fliut  before  the  inner  door  is  opened,  whenever  the: 
ice  is  taken  out. 

The  building  being  finifhed,  fhpuld  have  time  to  dry 
before  the  ice  is  put  into  it ;  for  when  the  walls  are! 
green,  the  damp  of  them  frequently  melts  the  ice.  An 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  upon  the  wooden  grate,! 
fhould  be  laid  fome  fmall  faggots ;  and  if  upon  thefe, 
a  layer  of  Reeds  is  placed  fmooth  for  the  ice  to  lie 
upon,  it  will  be  better  than  Straw,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  ufed  ;  and  in  the  choice  of  the  ice,  the  thinner' 
it  is,  the  better  it  may  be  broken  to  powder  ;  for  the 
fmaller  it  is  broken,  the  better  it  will  unite  when  put 
into  the  well :  in  putting  of  it  in,  there  muft  be  care 
taken  to  ram  it  clofe,  as  alfo  to  allow  a  vacancy 
all  round  next  the  wall,  of  about  two  inches ;  this 
is  to  give  paffage  to  any  moifture,  which  may  be  oc-l 
cafioned  by  the  melting  of  fome  of  the  ice  on  the! 
top,  which,  if  pent  up,  will  melt  the  ice  downward ;  i 
when  the  ice  is  put  into  the  well,  if  there  is  a  little 
falt-petre  mixed  at  every  ten  inches  or  a  foot  thick-, 
nefs,  it  will  caufe  the  ice  to  join  more  clcfely  into  a] 
lolid  mafs.  The  inftruflions  here  given,  being  care- ; 
fully  obferved,  will  be  fufficient  to  guide  perfonsl 
wholly  ignorant  in  thefe  matters. 

JET  D’EAU  is  a  French  word,  which  fignifies  a| 
fountain  that  cafts  up  water  to  any  confiderablc  height) 
in  the  air. 

Monfi  Mariotte,  in  his  Treatife  of  Hydroftatics,  fays,; 
That  a  Jet  d’Eau  will  never  rife  fo  high  as  its  reierva-1 
tory,  but  always  falls  fhort  of  it  by  a  fpace  which  isl 
in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  that  height ;  and  this  he  I 
proves  by  feveral  experiments;  that  though  Jets| 
ought  to  rife  to  the  height  of  the  refervatories,  yftl 
the  friction  cf  the  fides  of  the  ajutages,  and  the! 
refiftance  of  the  air,  are  the  caufes  that  in  Jets  thatji 
have  very  high  refervatories,  the  height  of  the! 
Jets  does  not  come  up  to  that  of  the  refervatory  by  &| 
great  deal. 

He  adds.  That  if  a  greater  branches  oht  in  many| 
fmaller  ones,  or  is  diftributed  through  feveral  Jets,  the! 
fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  main  pipe  muft  be  pre-j 

r  portioned! 
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portioned  to  the  fum  of  all  the  expences'of  its  branches; 
chat  if  the  refervatory  be  fifty-two  high,  and  the 
yutages  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  pipe  ought  to 
De  three  inches  in  diameter. 

tde  fays.  That  the  beauty  of  Jets  of  water  confifts  in 
heir  uniformity  and  tranfparency  at  the  going  out  of 
he  ajutage,  and  fpreading  but  very  little,  and  that  to 
he  higheft  part  of  the  Jet. 

That  the  word:  fort  of  ajutages  are  thofe  that  are 
•ylindrical,  for  they  retard  very  much  the  height  of 
he  Jets,  the  conic  retard  it  lefs ;  but  the  belt  way  is, 
o  bore  the  horizontal  plane,  which  lhuts  the  extre- 
nity  of  the  pipe,  or  conduit,  with  a  lmooth  and  po- 
ilhed  hole,  taking  care  that  the  plate  be  perfectly 
Tain,  polilhed,  and  uniform. 

Thefe  lpouts  of  water  are  lome  of  the  greateft  beau- 
ies  of  the  Italian  gardens,  and  are  certainly  better 
daptedfor  gardens  in  thole  warm  countries,  than  they 
re  for  our  climate,  becaufe,  in  the  great  heats  of  fum- 
ier,  the  fight  of  thefe  water-fpouts  is  cooling  and 
ffreffiing  to  the  imagination,  and  they  certainly  add 
real  coolnefs  to  the  air  ;  but  in  cold  countries  they 
ool  the  air  too  much,  therefore  lliould  not  be  erect - 
d ;  or  if  they  are,  they  fhould  be  placed  at  fuch  dif- 
inces  from  the  habitation,  as  that  the  damp  may  no 
ays  affeft  it. 

Vhere  thefe  Jets  are  contrived,  if  there  is  not  a  con- 
ant  fupply  for  a  large  column  of  water,  they  fhould 
y  no  means  be  made,  for  nothing  can  have  a  meaner 
ipearance,  than  thofe  pitiful  pilling  fpouts,  fo  fre- 
.lently  to  be  feen  in  England,  which  perhaps  have 
it  a  fupply  of  water  to  play  above  an  hour  or  two  ; 
erefore  where  there  is  not  a  natural  body  of  water, 
fupply  thefe  Jets,  without  the  expence  of  raifing 
,  there  fhould  never  be  any  of  thefe  contrived  in 
irdens. 

iX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  158.  Aquifolium.  Tourn. 
ft.  R.  H.  600.  tab.  371.  The  Holly-tree;  in 
•ench,  Hcux. 

The  Characters  are, 

)ey  have  male ,  female ,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on 
ferent  plants.  'The  male  flowers  have  a  j mall  tier  ma¬ 
lt  empalement  of  one  leaf ,  which  is  indented  in  four  parts-, 
y  have  but  one  petal ,  which  is  cut  into  four  fegments  al- 
(l  to  the  bottom  ;  they  have  four  awl-fhaped  flamina , 
nch  are  Jhorter  than  the  petal ,  and  are  terminated  by 
all  fummits.  The  female  flowers  have  their  empalements 
d  petals  the  fame  as  the  male ,  but  have  no  flamina  ;  in 
dr  center  is  placed  the  roundijh  germen,  having  four  ob- 
re  fligmas  fitting  on  it.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
" oundifh  berry  with  four  cells ,  each  containing  a  flngle 
rd  feed. 

lis  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  febtion  of 
nnseus’s  fourth  clafs,  in  titled  Tetrandria  Tetra- 
nia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have 
.ir  flamina  and  four  ftyles  ;  but  according  to  his  own 
tern,  it  fhould  be  placed  in  the  third  febtion  of  his 
enty-fecond  clafs,  with  thofe  plants  which  have  male 
d  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  different  plants. 

The  Species  are, 

■ex  ( Aquifolium )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  undulatis, 
nis  acutis.  Holly-tree  with  oblong  leaves  which  are 
wed,  and  have  acute  fpines.  Ilex  .aculeata  baccifera. 
B.  P.  42  5.  Prickly  berry-bearing  Ilex ;  and  the  Aqui- 
ium  five  agrifolium  vulgo.  J.  B.  1.  114.  The  cotn- 
n  Holly. 

ex  ( Echinata )  foliis  ovatis,  undulatis,  marginibus 
jleatis,  paginis  fuperne  fpinofis.  Holly  with  oval 
wed  leaves ,  whofe  borders  are  armed  with  ftrong  thorns , 

i  their  upper  fur  face  prickly.  Aquifolium  echinata 

ii  fuperfice.  Cornut.  Canad.  180.  Holly-tree  whofe 
tier  furface  of  the  leaves  are  prickly ,  commonly  called 
'dge-hog  Holly. 

.ex  ( Caroliniana )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis. 
art.  Cliff.  40.  Holly  with  oval,  [pear-Jhaped,  fawed 
ves.  Aquifolium  Carolinienie,  foliis  dentatis,  baccis 
bris.  Catefb.  Carol.  1.  p.  31.  Carolina  Holly  with 
Rented  leaves  and  red  berries ,  commonly  called  Dahoon 
'tty.  v 
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There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  common  Holly  with 
variegated  leaves,  which  are  propagated  by  the  nur- 
fery  gardeners  for  fale,  and  fome  years  paft  were  in 
very  great  efteem,  but  atprefent  are  but  little  regard¬ 
ed,  the  old  tafte  of  filing  gardens  with  fhcrn  Ever¬ 
greens  being  pretty  well  abolifhed  ;  however,  in  the 
difpofition  of  the  clumps  or  other  plantations  of  Ever¬ 
green  trees  and  fhrubs,  a  few  of  the  moft  lively  co¬ 
lours  may  be  admitted,  which  will  have  a  good  ef¬ 
fect  in  the  winter  feafon,  if  they  are  properly  difpofed. 
As  the  different  variegations  of  the  leaves  of  Hollies, 
are  by  the  nurfery  gardeners  diftinguifhed  by  different 
titles,  fo  I  fliall  here  mention  the  moft  beautiful  of 
them,  by  the  names  they  are  generally  known  : 
Painted  Lady  Holly,  Britilh  Holly,  Bradley’s  beft 
Holly,  Phyllis,  or  Cream  Holly,  Milkmaid  Elolly, 
Pritchet’s  beft  Holly,  Gold-edged  Hedge-hog -Holly, 
Cheyney’s  Holly,  Glory  of  the  Weft  Holly,  Broad- 
erick’s  Holly,  Partridge’s  Holly,  Herefordlhire  white 
Holly,  Blind’s  Cream  Holly,  Lon'gftaff’s  Holly, 
Eales’s  Holly,  Silver-edged  Hedge-hog  Holly. 

All  thefe  varieties  are  propagated  by  budding  or 
grafting  them  upon  flocks  of  the  common  green 
Holly  :  there  is  alfo  a  variety  of  the  common  Holly 
with  fmooth  leaves,  but  this  is  frequently  found 
intermixed  with  the  prickly-leaved  on  the  fame  tree, 
and  often  on  the  fame  branch,  there  are  both,  forts  of 
leaves. 

The  common  Elolly  grows  naturally  in  woods  and 
forefts  in  many  parts  of  England,  where  it  riles  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  fometimes  more,  but 
their  ordinary  height  is  not  above  twenty-five  feet. 
The  ftem  by  age  becomes  large,  and  is  covered  with 
a  grayifh  fmooth  bark  ;  and  thofe  trees  which  are  not 
lopped  or  browzed  by  cattle,  are  commonly  furnifhed 
with  branches  the  greateft  part  of  their  length,  fo  form 
a  fort  of  cone ;  the  branches  are  garnifhed  with  oblong 
oval  leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and  one  and  a 
half  broad,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  furface, 
but  are  pale  on  their  under,  having  a  ftrong  midrib  : 
the  edges  are  indented  and  waved,  with  fharp  thorns 
terminating  each  of  the  points,  fo  that  fome  of  the 
thorns  are  raifed  upward  and  others  are  bent  down¬ 
ward,  and  being  very  fuff,  renders  them  troublefome 
to  handle.  The  leaves  are  placed  alternate  on  every 
fide  of  the  branches,  and  from  the  bafe  of  their  foot- 
ftalks  come  out  the  flowers  in  clufters,  {landing  on 
very  fhort  foot-ftalks  ;  each  of  thefe  fuftain  five,  fix, 
or  more  flowers.  In  fome  plants  I  have  obferved  the 
flowers  were  wholly  male,  and  produced  no  berries ; 
in  others  I  have  obferved  female  and  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  but  upon  fome  large  old  trees  growing  on 
Windfor  foreft,  I  have  obferved  all  three  upon  the 
fame  trees.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white,  and 
appear  in  May  ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  roundiih  ber¬ 
ries,  which  turn  to  a  beautiful  red  about  Michael¬ 
mas,  but  continue  on  the  trees  if  they  are  not  de- 
ftroyed,  till  after  Chriftmas  before  they  fall  away. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,’  from 
whence  it  was  brought  to  Europe.  The  leaves  of 
this  fort  are  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  common  Elol¬ 
ly,  and  their  edges  are  armed  with  ftronger  thorns 
ftanding  clofer  together ;  the  upper  furface  of  the 
leaves  is  fet  very  clofe  with  fnort  prickles,  from 
whence  the  gardeners  have  given  it  the  tide  of 
Hedge-hog  Holly.  This  fort  is  ufually  propagated 
in  the  nurleries,  by  budding  or  grafting  it  upon  the 
common  Elolly ;  but  I  have  raifed  it  from  the  ber-  v 
ries,  and  found  the  plants  to  be  the  fame  as  thofe 
from  whence  the  feeds  were  taken,  fo  make  no  doubt 
of  its  being  a  diftinct  fpecies. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  with  variegated  leaves, 
one  of  which  is  yellow,  and  the  other  white.  There 
is  alfo  a  variety  of  the  common  Holly  with  yellow 
berries,  which  is  alfo  accidental,  and  is  generally 
found  on  thofe  plants  which  have  variegated  leaves, 
and  butfeldom  on  plain  Hollies. 

The  common  Holly  is  a  very  beautiful  tree  in  win¬ 
ter,  therefore  deferves  a  place  in  all  plantations  of 

7  E  Evergreen 
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Evergreen  trees  and  fhrubs,  where  its  fhming  leaves 
'and  Ted  berries  make  a  fine  variety;  and  it  a  ev 
;’e  belt  variegated  kinds  are  properly  intermixed, 

;'y  win  enliven  the  fane.  The  Holly  was  alfo  for¬ 
merly  planted  for  hedges,  and  is  a  very  proper  plant 
ftr  hat  purpofe ;  but  then  it  Ihould  not  be  dipped I  w th 
n"„  becaufe  when  the  leaves  are  cut  through  the 
middle,  they  are  rendered  unfightly,  lo  they  hoim 
be  cut  with  a  knife  clofe  to  the  leaf;  and  although 
in  this  method  they  are  not  Atom  fo  even  as  with 
f}iears  Yet  they  will  have  a  much  better  appearance, 
and  inay  be  made  as  clofe  and  fecure  as  by  any  other 
mpfhnd  crcnerallv  pradtifed.  ( 

The  Holly  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  never  «>me 

nn  the  fir  it  year,  but  lie  in  the  ground  as  the  Haws 
do ;  therefore  the  berries  fhould  be 
ground  in  a  large  pot  or  tub  one  Year’  a  ^  ,then  f  , 
en  ud  and  Town  in  the  autumn  upon  a  bed  expoied 
only  to  the  morning  fun;  the  following  fpnng  the 
t  its  will  appear,  which  mutt  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds  ;  and^F  the  fpring  fhould  prove  dry,  it  will 
be  of  great  fervice  to  the  plants  it  they  are  wateied 
once  a  week  but  they  muft  not  have  it  oftener,  nor 
Too  great  quantity,  for  too  much  moifture  is  very 

iniurious  to  thefe  plants  when  young.  _ 

In  this  feed-bed  the  plants  may  remain  two  years, 
and  then  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  autumn,  into 
beds  at  about  fix  inches  diftance 'each  way,  where  they 
mav  hand  two  years  longer,  during  which  time  they 
muft  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds  •,  ana  ft 
the  plants  have  thriven  well,  they  will  be  ftrongenough 
to  tranfplant  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  > for 
when  they  are  tranfplanted  at  that  age,  there  will  be 
lefs  danger  of  their  failing,  and  they  will  grow  to  a 
larger  fize  than  thofe  which  are  removed  when  they 
are*3 much  larger-,  but  if  the  ground  is  not  ready  to 
receive  them  at  that  time,  they  fhould .be ti  anlplanted 
into  a  nurfery  in  rows  at  two  feet  diftance,  and  one 
foot  afunder  in  the  rows,  in  which  place  the  plants 
may  remain  two  years  longer  and  ft  they  are  de¬ 
fined  to  be  grafted  or  budded  with  any  of  the  va¬ 
cated  kinds,  that  fhould  be  performed  after  the 
plants  have  grown  one  year  in  this  nurfery  but  the 
plants  fo  budded  or  grafted  fhould  continue  two  years 
after  in  the  nurfery,  that  they  may  make  good  ftroots 
before  they  are  removed-,  though  the _  plain  ones 
ihould  not  ftand  longer  than  two  years  in  the  nur¬ 
fery,  becaufe  when  they  are  older,  tney  do  not  trani- 
plant  fo  well.  The  beft  time  for  removing  of  Hol¬ 
lies  is  in  the  autumn,  especially  in  dry  land  -,  but 
where  the  foil  is  cold  or  moift,  they  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  with  great  fafety  in  the  fpnng  ;  if  the  plants 
are  not  too  old,  or  if  they  have  not  ftood  long  unre¬ 
moved,  there  is  great  odds  of  their  dying  when  re 

moved.  r 

The  Dahoon  Holly  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  from 

whence  the  feeds  were  fent  by  the  late  Mr.  Maik 
Catefoy,  who  found  the  trees  growing  on  a  fwamp  at 
a  diftance  from  Charies-town,  but  it  hath  fince  been 
riifcovered  in  fome  other  countries  in  North  America. 
This  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  ftern  to  the  height 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  -,  the  bark  of  the  old  ftems 
is  of"  a  brown  colour,  but  that  of  the  branches  or 
younger  ftalks  is  green  and  fmooth,  garnifhed  with 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  more  than  four  inches 
lono-,  and  one  and  a  quarter  broad  in  the  broadeft 
parq  of  a  light  green  and  thick  confidence  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  leaves  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  each 
lerrature  ending  in  a  fmall  fharp  fpine  ;  they  Land  al¬ 
ternately  on  every  fide  the  branches,  upon  very  fhort 
foot-ftaiks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  thick  clufters 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  -,  they  are  white,  and  lhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Holly,  but  are  fmaller  -,  the 
female  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
Irnall  roundilh  berries  in  its  native  country,  which 
make  a  fine  appearance  in  winter,  but  they  have 
not  as  yet  produced  fruit  in  England,  lo  far  as  I 
can  learn. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  fuppofes  this  plant  and  the  evergreen 
Caffine  to  be  the  fame,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  dif- 
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tindfc  plants :  he  may  probably  have  been  led  into  this 
miftake,  by  receiving  feeds  of  this  fort  mixed  together 
w'ith  the  berries  of  Caffine  from  America,  which  I  have 
more  than  once  done  -,  but  whoever  fees  the  two  plants 
growing,  cannot  doubt  of  their  being  different. 

This  fort  is  tender  while  young,  fo  requires  protec¬ 
tion  in  the  winter  till  the  plants  are  grown  ftrong  and 
woody,  when  they  may  be  planted  in  the  full  ground, 
in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they  will  endure  the  cold  of 
our  ordinary  winters  pretty  well j  but  in  fevere  froft 
they  fhould  be  protected,  otherwife  the  cold  will  de 

ftroy  them.  .  ,  . 

This  fort  is  propagated  from  leeds,  in  like  manner  a; 
the  common  fort  -,  the  feeds  of  it  will  lie  as  long  in 
the  ground,  fo  the  berries  fhould  be  buried  in  the 
ground  a  year,  and  then  taken  up  and  lown  in  pots 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  placed  under  a  frame  in 
winter  in  the  fpring  the  pots  Ihould  be  plunged  into 
a  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  thefe  mull 
be  preferved  in  the  pots  \\4iile  young,  and  llieiteied  in 
winter  under  a  common  frame  till  they  have  obtained 
ftreno-th,  when  in  the  fpring  they  may  be  turned  out 
of  the  pots  and  planted  in  the  full  ground,  in  a  warm 

fituation.  TT  ..  .  ,  . 

From  the  bark  of  the  common  Holly  is  made  the 
bird-lime,  and  the  wood  is  made  into  hones  for  fet- 
ting  of  razors.  The  wood  is  very  white,  and  takes 
a  fine  polifn,  fo  is  very  proper  for  feveral  kinds  of 
furniture.  I  have  feen  a  floor  of  a  room  laid  in  com 
partments  with  Holly  and  Mahogany,  which  had  i 

very  pretty  effedt.  . 

I L LEC  EBRU  M.  Lin.  Gen.  291 .  Corrigiola.  Dill. 

Gen.  p.  169.  Paronychia.  Tourn.  Inft.  281. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  five-cornered  coloured  empalement  of  five  leaves, 
which  is  permanent,  hut  has  no  petals  •,  it  hath  fivejlen-' 
der  (lamina  within  the  empalement,  terminated  by  fiir.fu 
fummits ,  and  an  oval  germen  with  a  jhort  Jtyle,  cromu 
by  an  ohtufe  ftigma.  '■The  empalement  afterward  becomes 
a  rcundjjh  capfule  with  five  angles ,  having  one  cell,  con¬ 
taining  one  large  feed,  which  is  pointed  on  every  fide. 

This  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firit  iedlion  0! 
Linnseus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogyny 
the  flowers  having  five  ftantina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Illecebrum  ( Suffruticofum )  flonbus  laterallbus  folita- 
riis  caulibus  fuffruticofus.  Lin.  Sp.  298.  Illecebm 

with  an  under-Jhrub  ftalk,  having  Jingle  flowers  m  tk 

fides.  Paronychia  Hifpanica  fruticofa,  myrti  folio 

Tourn.  Inft.  508.  . , 

Illecebrum  ( Paronychia )  flonbus  bradteis  nitidis  ob 

valatis,  caulibus  proqumbentibus.  Lin.  Sp.  299.  U 
lecebrum  with  neat  hr  able  a  incloflng  the  flowers,  am 
trailing  ftalks.  Paronychia  Hifpanica.  Clui.  Hitt.  2 

^Illecebrum  ( Capitatum )  floribus  bradteis  nitidis  oc 
cultantibus  capitula  terminals,  caulibus  eredtis,  foln 
ciliatis.  Lin.  Sp.  299.  Illecebrum  with  ne*br<M\ 
terminating  the  creel  ftalks,  and  ftlvery  leaves.  Earony 
chia  Narbonenfis  eredta.  Tourn.  Inft.  508.  L 

Illecebrum  (Achyrantha)  caulibus  repentibus  piloli- 
foliis  ovatis  mucronatis  oppofito  mmore,  capitulis  lu  1 
globofis  fubfpinofis.  Lin.  Sp.  299.  Illecebrum » 
creeping  ftalks,  fmall  oval-pointed  leaves  placed  oppoft hi 
aim  oft"  globular  heads  of  flowers,  having fmall JM 
Achyrantha  repens,  foliis  bliti  pallidi.  Hort.  Ehh.  I 

c.  Illecebrum  (Polygon aides)  caulibus  repentibus  Ii.rdj 
foliis  lato-lanceolatis  petiolatis,  capitulis  orbicu  I 
nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  300.  Illecebrum  with  hairy  creep.* 
ftalks ,  broad.  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  on  foot -Jlalks,  ani  I 
cular  naked  heads  of  flowers.  Amaranthoides  humj 
Curafiavicum,  foliis  polygoni.  Herm.  Pared.- 1 7-1 
6.  Illecebrum  ( Vermiculatum )  caulibus  repenti  us  r  | 
’  bris  foliis,  fubteretibus  carncfis,  capitulis  oblonj 
glabris  terminalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  300.  Ilkcebnan  w  ■ 
fmooth  creeping  ftalks,  almoft  taper  fie  fifty 
long  fmooth  heads  terminating  the  branches.  I 

thoides  humile  Curafiavicum,  cepess  foliis  uci  I 
pitulis.  Herm.  Parad.  15.  ijl 
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The  three  firft  Torts  grow  naturally  in  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal  and  the  fou'th  of  France  •,  the  firft  has  ligneous 
italks  about  a  foot  high,  garaged  with  fmall  leaves 
like  thofe  of  Knot-grafs  ;  the  flowers  come  out  Singly 
the  fide  of  the  (talks, .  which  make  little  appear¬ 
ance  To  is  feldom  preferved  in  gardens. 

The’fecond  and  third  forts  have  trailing  (talks  near 
two  feet  long,  which  fpread  on  the  ground,  gar- 
nifhed  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  find  fort ;  the 
heads  of  flowers  come  out  from  the  joints  of  the  (talk, 
having  neat  filvery  bradtea  furrounding  them,  which 
make'a  pretty  appearance.  Their  flowers  appear  in 
Tyne,  and  there  is  generally  a  fucceffion  of  them  for 
at  lead  two  months  •,  and  when  the  autumn  proves 
warm,  they  will  ripen  their  ieeds  the  beginning  of 

October.  , .  , 

Thefe  three  forts  may  be  propagated  by  ieeds,  which 

fhould  be  Town  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  the  beginning 
of  April ;  the  plants  will  come  up  in  May,  when  they 
(hould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  till  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove  ;  then  the  plants  (hould  be  carefully  tak¬ 
en  up*  planting  fome  of  each  fort  in  finall  pots,  and 
the  other  into  a  warm  dry  border,  obferving  to  wa¬ 
ter  and  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root  ; 
after  which,  thofe  which  are  planted  in  the  full  ground 
will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds;  for  in  the  ordinary -winters  of  England, 
they  will  live  in  the  open  air :  but  as  tnefe  plants  are 
fometimes  killed  in  fevere  winters,  therefore  I  advife 
fome  plants  to  be  planted  in  pots,  which  may  be  placed 
in  a  common  frame  "in  winter,  where  they  may  enjoy 
the  open  air  in  mild  weather,  but  be  fereened  nom 
froft. 

As  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  do  not  conftantly  ripen 
in  England,  fo  they  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which,  if  carefully  taken  off  in  May  or  June,  and 
planted  in  a  (hady  border,  will  in  two  months  put 
out  roots  ;  then  in  moift  weather  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted,  and  afterward  treated  as  the  old  plants. 

The  other  three  forts  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of 
America  ;  the  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Beunos 
Ayres  ;  the  fifth  and  fixth,  in  many  of  the  iflands  in 
the  Weft-Indies. 

Thefe  have  creeping  (talks,  which  fend  out  roots  from 
the  joints,  which  faften  to  the  ground  in  their  native 
foil,  whereby  they  fpread  to  a  great  diftance  ;  and 
in 'this  country,  when  the  pots  are  plunged  into  a 
tan-bed,  they  will  multiply  as  fall,  by  taking  root  in 
tan,  or  any  of  the  other  pots  of  plants  which  are  near 
them. 

The  flowers  of  the  fourth  fort  make  little  appear¬ 
ance,  therefore  the  plant  is  rarely  propagated,  except 
in  botanic  gardens  for  variety;  but  thole  ot  the  filth 
and  fixth  fort  have  dry  heads  of  flowers,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  Amaranthoides,  under  which  genus  they 
were  formerly  ranged. 

Thefe  three  forts  are  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in 
the  open  air  in  England  ;  therefore  their  feeds  (hould 
be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  at  the  fame  time  as 
the  Amaranthus,  Gomphrena,  and  other  tender  plants; 
and  afterward,  if  they  are  plunged  into  the  tan-bed 
in  the  ftove,  their  branches  will  put  out  roots,  whereby 
they  may  be  propagated  in  plenty. 

V1PATIENS.  Rivin.  Ord.  4.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
899.  Balfamina.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  418.  tab.  235. 
Female  Balfamine  ;  in  French,  Balfamine. 

The  Characters  are, 

5 “he  flower  has  a  two-leaved  [mall  empalement ,  which 
is  coloured,  a?id  placed  on  the  fide  of  the  petals.  It  hath 
five  petals  which  are  unequal,  and  Jhaped  like  a  lip- 
flower  ;  the  petals  are  roundijh ,  the  upper  is  ere  bt, [lightly 
cut  at  the  point  into  three  parts ,  where  it  is  [harp-pointed \ 
forming  the  upper  lip  ;  the  two  lower  petals  are  broad, 
obtufe,  irregular,  and  reflexed ;  thefe  conftitute  the  lower 
lip ;  the  intermediate  pair  are  alike ,  and  are  placed  oppo- 
fite ,  joining  at  their  bafe.  It  hath  a  nebiarium  in  the 
bottom  of  the  flower,  Jhaped  like  a  hood  or  cowl ,  which 
is  oblique  to  the  mouth ,  rifing  on  the  outfide ,  whofe  bafe  ends 
in  a  tail  or  fpur.  It  hath  five  jhort  fiamina  which  are 
narrow  toward  their  bafe ,  and  incurved ,  terminated  by 
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fummits ,  which  join  at  the  top  round  the  fiamina,  but  arc 
divided  at  their  bafe.  In  the.  bottom  is  Jituated  an  oval 
Jharp-pointed  gerrnen ,  having  no  fly  Is,  but  a  ftngle  jlignia 
Jhorter  than  the  fummits.  The  gerrnen  afterward  becomes 
a  capfuls  with  one  cell,  opening  with  an  elajlicity  in  five 
valves,  which  twifl  fpirally,  and  contain  feveral  roundijh 
feeds  fixed  to  a  column. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  canged  in  the  fifth  febTion  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which’ includes  thofe  plants 
which  have  fingle  flowers  in  the  empalement,  whofe 
ftamina  vary  in  number  and  fituation. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Impatiens  {Noli  t anger e )  pedunculis  multifloris  fo- 
litariis,  foliis  ovatis,  geniculis  caulinus  tumentibus. 
Flor.  Suec.  722.  Impatiens  with  foot-fialks  fuftaining 
many  fingle  flowers,  o,val  leaves,  and  [talks  having 
[welling  joints.  Balfamina  lutea,  five.  Noli  me  tan- 
gere.  C.  B.  P.  306.  Tellcw  Balfamine ,  or  Touch  me 
not , 

2.  Impatiens.  {Balfamina')  pedunculis  .unifloris  aggre¬ 
gate,  folds  lanceolatis,  neftaris.  fioribus  brevioribus. 
Hort.  Upfal.  276.  Impatiens  with  foot [talks  fuftaining 
fingle  flowers ,  which  arifie  in  clufters,  fipear-Jhaped  leaves , 
and  nebi  arums  which  are  jhorter  than  the  flower.  Bal¬ 
famina  feemina.  C.  B.  P.  306.  The  female  Balfamine. 

3.  Impatiens  ( Triflora )  pedunculis  trifloris  folitariis, 
foliis  angufto-lanceolatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  315.  Impatiens 
with  three  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk ,  and  narrow  fipear- 
Jhaped  leaves.  Balfamina  erecta,  Tc.  feemina,  Periicte 
angufto  folio  Zeylanica.  Herm.  Par.  Bat.  105.  Upright, 
or  female  Balfamine  of  Ceylon ,  with  o,  narrow  Peach  leaf. 
There  are  feveral  other  Tpecies  of  this  genus,  which 
grow  naturally  in  India,  which  are  plants  of  little 
beauty,  fo  have  not  been  introduced  into  the  Englifti 
gardens  ;  the  forts  here  mentioned,  are  all  I  have 
yet  feen  growing  here,  except  one  tall  fort  from 
North  America. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of 
Weftmoreland  and  Yorkfhire,  but  is  frequently  in¬ 
troduced  into  gardens  by  way  of  curiofity.  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  rifes  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  with  an  upright  fucculent  (talk,  whole  joints  are 
fwollen,  garnifhed  with  oval  fmooth  leaves,  which 
(land  alternate  on  every  fide  the  (Talk.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wing's  of  the  (Talks  upon  long 
(lender  foot-ftalks,  which  branch  into  feveral  other 
fmaller,  each  fuftaining  one  yellow  flower,  compofed 
of  five  petals,  which  in  front  are  (haped  like  the  lip 
or  grinning  flowers,  but  at  their  bafe  have  a  nebta- 
rium  with  a  long  tail  like  the  flowers  of  Indian  Crefs  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods,  which,  when  ripe, 
burft  open  upon  being  touched,  and  twift  fpirally 
like  a  fcrew,  cafting  out  the  feeds  with  great  elaf- 
ticity.  If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  they  generally  fucceed  better  than  when  they 
are  fown ;  for  unlefs  they  are  fown  in  the  autumn  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  they  very  rarely  grow.  The  plants 
require  no  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  about  a  month  or  five  weeks 
after ;  this  delights  in  a  (hady  fituation  and  a  moift 
foil. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  female  Balfamine,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  varieties  ;  the  common  fort  has  been 
long  an  inhabitant  in  the  Englifih  gardens,  of  this  there 
is  the  white,  the  red,  and  ftriped  flowered,  and  like- 
wife  the  fingle  and  double  flowering,  with  variegated 
flowers  of  two  colours.  Thefe  forts  are  fo  hardy  as 
to  rife  in  the  full  ground ;  and  where  the  feeds  (bat¬ 
ter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring ; 
but  fuch  felf-fown  plants  do  not  come  to  flower  fo 
early  as  thofe  which  are  raifed  upon  a  hot-bed ;  how¬ 
ever,  they  generally  are  ftronger  plants,  and  continue; 
much  longer  in  the  autumn  in  flower  than  the  others, 
fo  are  an  ornament  to  the  garden,  when  there  is  a 
greater  icarcity  of  flowers. 

This  fort  rifes  a.  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing  into 
many  fucculent  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
long,  fpear-lhaped,  fawed  leaves.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  joints  of  the  (Talks,  upon  (lender  foot- 
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folks  about  an  inch  long,  each  fuftaining  a  fingle 
flower  •,  but  there  are  two,  three,  or  four  ol  thele 
foot-ftalks  ariflng  from  the  fame  joint.  1  he  flowers 
are  compofed  of  five  large  unequal  petals,  which  are 
fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  are  larger, 
and  fp read  open  much  wider;  there  are  white,  pur¬ 
ple,  and  red  of  this  fort,  as  alfo  fingle  and  double 
flowers.  If  the  feeds  of  thefe  are  fown  on  a  moderate 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  flower  in  June-, 
but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  full  ground,  wi 
not  flower  before  the  middle  of  July  ;  and  thefe  wil 
continue  flowering  till  the  froft  puts  a  (fop  to  them  in 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this,  if  not  diftmft 
fpecies  ;  one  of  them  grows  naturally  in  the  Laft,  and 
the  other  in  the  Weft-Indies  that  which  comes  from 
theEaft-Indies,  by  the  title  of  Immortal  Eagle  blower, 
is  a  moft  beautiful  plant-,  the  flowers  are  double, 
much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort  *  they 
are  fcarlet  and  white  variegated,  and  purple  and 
white  in  others-, ‘and  the  plants  producing  many 
flowers,  render  them  very  valuable  ;  and  if  the  feeds 
of  thefe  are  carefully  faved,  the  kinds  may  always 
be  preferved  ;  but  I  have  raifed  lome  plants  from 
foreicm  feeds,  whofe  flowers  were  fo  very  double 
as  toWe  their  male  parts,  fo  did  not  produce  any 
feeds. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  fown  on  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up  about  an  inch  high,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  on  another  moderate  hot-bed  at  about  four 
inches  diftance  each  way,  obferving  to  (bade  them 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root;  after  which 
they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  free  air  admitted 
to  them,  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  favourable, 
to  prevent  their  drawing  up  tall  and  weak :  they 
will  require  to  be  often  refrefhed  with  water,  but  it 
fhould  not  be  given  to  them  in  too  great  plenty  -, 
for  as  their  items  are  Very  fucculent,  fo  they  are  apt 
to  rot  with  much  moifture.  When  the  plants  are 
grown  fo  large  as  to  touch  each  other,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots, 
and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  light- 
rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hod-bed 
under  a  deep  frame,  to  admit  the  plants  to  grow, 
fhading  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  frefn 
root-,  then  they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  day,  and  by  degrees  hardened, 
fo  as  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  part  of  the  plants 
may  be  removed  in  July,  placing  them  in  a  warm 
flickered  fituation;  where’  if  the  feafon  proves  favour¬ 
able,  they  will  flower  and  make  a  fine  appearance  -, 
but  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  part  of  the  plants 
either  in  a  glafs-cafe  or  a  deep  frame,  in  order  to 
get  good  feeds,  becaufe  thofe  in  the  open  air  will 
not  ripen  their  feeds  unlefs  the  fummer  proves  very 
warm  -,  and  the  plants  in  fhelter  muft  have  a  good 
fhare  of  free  air  every  day,  otherwife  they  will  grow 
pale  and  fickly  -,  nor  fhould  they  have  too  much  of  the 
fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  very  hot  weather, 
for  that  occafions  their  leaves  hanging  and  their  re¬ 
quiring  water,  which  is  often  very  hurtful  -,  therefore 
if  the  glaffes  are  fhaded  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for 
three  or  four  hours,  the  plants  will  thrive  better,  and 
continue  longer  in  beauty  than  when  they  are  expofed 
to  the  great  heat.  Thofe  who  arc  curious  to  preferve 
thefe  plants  in  perfection,  pull  off  all  the  fingle  and 
plain  coloured  flowers  from  the  plants  which  they  pre- 
ierve  for  feeds,  leaving  only  thofe  flowers  which  are 
double  and  of  good  colours ;  where  this  is  carefully 
done,  they  may  be  continued  without  the  leaft  dege¬ 
neracy  conftantly. 

The  fort  which  grows  in  the  Weft-Indies,  is  there 
called  Cockfpur.  This  hath  fingle  flowers  as  large  as 
the  laft-mentioned  fort,  but  I  never  faw  any  of  them 
more  than  half  double,  and  only  with  white  and  red 
ftripes :  the  plants  are  very  apt  to  grow  to  a  very  large 
fize  before  they  produce  any  flowers,  fo  that  it  is  late 
in  the  autumn  before  they  begin  to  flower  -,  and  fome- 
times  in  bad  feafons  they  will  fcarce  have  any  flowers. 
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and  but  rarely  ripen  their  feeds  here,  fo  that  few  per- 
fons  care  to  cultivate  this  fort,  efpecially  if  they  can 
have  the  other. 

The  third  fort  here  mentioned  grows  naturally  in  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  in  many  parts  of  India  ;  this  hath  very  nar¬ 
row  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their 
edges ;  the  foot-ftalks  fuftain  each  three  flowers,  which 
are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  fo  are  not 
worthy  of  a  place  in  gardens,  except  for  the  fake  of 
variety.  This  is  a  tender  plant,  and  requires  the  fame 
treatment  as  the  Immortal  Eagle  Flower. 

IMPERATORIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  321.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  316.  tab.  168.  Mafterwort  ;  in  French, 
Imperatcire. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellated  flower  *,  the  principal  umbel  is 
plain ,  and  compofed  of  many  fmaller  -,  the  greater  um- ! 
bel  has  no  involucrum ,  but  the  J, mall  ones  have,  which 
are  compofed  of  many  narrow  leaves ,  almofl  as  long  as 
the  umbel  -,  the  principal  umbel  is  uniform ;  the  flowers 
have  five  heart-jhaped  petals ,  which  are  equal  and  in- 
flexed.  "They  have  five  hairy  ftamina ,  terminated  by 
roundijh  fummits.  The  germen  is  fituated  under  the  pe¬ 
tals,  fupporting  two  reflexed  flyles,  crowned  by  obtufe  Jtf- 
mas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  com- 
preffed  fruit  divided  in  two  parts,  containing  two  oval- 
bordered  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fe&ion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Digynia, 
which  contains  the  plants  whofe  flowers  have  five  fta¬ 
mina  and  two  ftyles. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Imperatoria  ( Oftruthium .)  Hort.  Cliff.  103.  Mafier- 
wort.  Imperatoria  major.  C.  B.  P.  156.  Greater 
Mafterwort  -,  and  the  Aftrantia  of  Dodonaeus.  Pempt. 
320.  Mafterwort,  or  falfe  Pellitory  of  Spain. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  on  the  Auftrian  and  Sty- 
rian  Alps,  and  upon  other  mountainous  places  in  Italy; 
the  root  is  as  thick  as  a  man’s  thumb,  running  ob- 
liquely  in  the  ground  it  is  fiefhy,  aromatic,  and  has 
a  ftrong  acrid  tafte,  biting  the  tongue  and  mouth 
like  Pellitory  of  Spain  ;  the  leaves  arife  immediately 
from  the  root  they  have  foot-ftalks  feven  or  eight 
inches  long,  dividing  into  three  very  fhortones  at  the! 
top,  each '"fuftaining  a  trilobate  leaf,  indented  on  the 
border-,  the  foot-ftalks  are  deeply  channelled,  and; 
when  broken  emit  a  rank  odour.  The  flower-ftalks  i 
rife  about  two  feet  high,  and  divide  into  two  or  three 
branches,  each  being  terminated  by  a  pretty  large  um¬ 
bel  of  white  flowers,  whofe  petals  are  fplit ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  compreffed  feeds,  lomewhat  like 
thofe  of  Dill,  but  larger.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  1 
feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  iu  gardens  to  fupply  the 
markets.  It  may  be  propagated  either  by  leeds,  or 
by  parting  the  roots :  if  you  would  propagate  it  by' 
feeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  on  a  bed  or  border,  in  a  fhady  fitua- 
tion  obferving  not  to  fow  the  feeds  too  thick, 
nor  fhould  they  be  covered  too  deep.  In  the  fpring 
the  plants  will  appear,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
weeded  ;  and  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  very  dry,  they 
fhould  be  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  water,  which 
will  grea*  ly  promote  their  growth.  Toward  the  be- ; 
ginning  ot  May,  if  you  find  the  plants  come  up  tool 
clofe  together,  you  fhould  prepare  a  moift  Ihadv  bor-J 
der  (and  thin  the  plants  carefully,  leaving  them  about 
fix  inches  afunder ;)  and  plant  thofe  which  you  draw 
up  into  the  border  about  the  fame  diftance  apart  every' 
way,  being  careful  to  water  them  duly,  if  die  feaion 
fhould  prove  dry,  until  they  have  taken  root ;  afteij 
which  time,  thefe  plants  (as  alfo  thofe  remaining  irl 
the  feed-beds)  will  require  no  other  culture  but  tel 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds ;  which  may  be  ealily  efl 
fedted,  by  hoeing  the  ground  between  the  plants  novj 
and  then  in  dry  weather,  which  will  deftroy  the  weeds! 
and  by  thus  ftirring  the  ground,  will  beofgreat  fervicenj 
the  plants.  The  following  autumn  thefe  plants  fhoulJ 
be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  rerflainl 

which  fhould  be  in  a  rich  moift  foil  and  a  fhady  fiml 
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tacion  •  where  they  will  thrive  much  better  than  if  too 
much  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  in  a  dry  foil,  for  they 
delipht  in  lhade  and  moifture  •,  fo  that  where  thefe  are 
wanting  the  plants  will  require  a  conftant  fupply  of 
water  in  dry  weather,  otherwife  they  will  thrive  but 
fiowly.  The  diftance  which  thefe  plants  lhould  be 
placed,  muft  not  be  lefs  than  two  feet  every  way,  for 
where  they  like  their  fituation,  they  will  fpread  and  in- 
create  much.  When  thefe  plants  are  rooted,  they  will 
require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
v/eeds  •,  and  in  the  fpring,  before  they  fhoot,  the 
©round  lhould  be  every  year  gently  dug  between  the 
plants  •,  in  doing  of  which,  great  care  lhould  be  had 
not  to  cut  or  bruife  their  roots.  Thefe  plants,  with 
this  management,  will  continue  feveral  years,  and 
will  produce  feeds  in  plenty. 

If  you  would  propagate  thefe  plants  by  offsets,  their 
roots  lhould  be  parted  at  Michaelmas,  and  planted  in 
a  lhady  fituation,  at  the  fame  diff anc.e  as  has  been  di¬ 
rected  for  the  feedling  plants,  obfer.ving  to  water  them 
until  they  have  taken  root,  after  which  time  they 
muft  be  managed  as  the  feedlings. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  are 
greatly  reccommended  for  their  virtue  in  contagious 
diftempers,  or  the  bites  of  venomous  creatures ;  they 
are  alexipharmic  and  fudorific  ;  by  fame  they  are  re¬ 
commended  for  cholics  and  afthmas,  for  the  cramp, 
and  all  cold  difeafes  of  the  nerves. 

MARCHING  is  a  method  of  grafting,  which  is 
commonly  called  grafting  by  approach.  This  method 
of  grafting  is  ufed  when  the  ftock  you  intend  to  graft 
on,  and  the  tree  from  which  you  would  take  the  graft 
Hand  fo  near  (or  can  be  brought  fo  near)  that  they 
may  be  joined  together.  The  method  of  performing 
it  is  as  follows :  take  the  branch  you  would  Inarch, 
and  having  fitted  it  to  that  part  of  the  ftock  where 
you  intend  to  join  it,  pare  away  the  rind  and  wooden 
one  fide  about  three  inches  in  length.  After  the  fame 
manner  cut  the  ftock  or  branch  in  the  place  where  the 
graft  is  to  be  united,  fo  that  the  rind  of  both  may  join 
equally  together,  at  leaft  on  one  fide,  that  the  fap 
may  meet ;  then  cut  a  little  tongue  upwards  in  the 
graft,  and  make  a  notch  or  flit  in  the  ftock  down¬ 
ward  to  admit  it ;  fo  that  when  they  are  joined,  the 
tongues  will  prevent  their  flipping,  and  the  graft  will 
more  clofely  unite  with  the  ftock.  Having  thus  placed 
them  exactly  together,  you  muft  tie  them  with  fome 
bafs,  or  other  foft  bandage  ;  then  cover  the  place  with 
grafting  clay,  to  prevent  the  air  from  entering  to’ dry 
the  wound,  or  the  wet  from  getting  in  to  rot  the 
ftock :  you  lhould  alfo  fix  a  ftake  into  the  ground  to 
which  that  part  of  the  ftock,  as  alfo  the  graft  lhould 
be  fattened,  to  prevent  the  wind  from  breaking  them 
afunder,  which  is  often  the  cafe  when  this  precaution 
is  not  obferved. 

In  this  manner  they  are  to  remain  about  four  months, 
in  which  time  they  will  be  fufficiently  united,  and  the 
graft  may  then  be  cut  from  the  mother  tree,  ob- 
ferving  to  Hope  it  off  clofe  to  the  ftock  ;  and  if  at  this 
time  you  cover  the  joined  parts  with  frefh  grafting 
clay,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  graft. 

This  operation  is  always  performed  in  April  or  May, 
that  the  graft  may  unite  with  the  ftock  before  the 
fucceeding  winter,  and  is  commonly  pradtifed  upon 
Oranges,  Myrtles,  Jafmines,  Walnuts,  Firs,  Pines,  and 
feveral  other  trees,  which  will  not  fucceed  fo  well  by 
common  grafting  or  budding.  But  although  I  have 
mentioned  Orange-trees  among  the  reft,  yet  I  would 
by  no  means  advife  this  practice  where  the  trees  are 
defigned  to  grow  large,  which,  in  this  method,  they 
rarely  ever  will  do  •,  and  it  is  chiefly  pradtifed  upon 
thofe  trees  only  as  a  curiofity,  to  have  a  young  plant 
with  fruit  upon  it,  in  a  year  or  two  from  feed,  by 
Inarching  a  bearing  branch  into  a  young  ftock, 
whereby  it  is  effedted,  yet  thefe  plants  are  feldom 
long  lived. 

N  D I  GOFER  A.  Lin.  Gen.  889.  Indigo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  is  of  one  leaf  [presiding  almofi  flat ,  and 
cut  into  five  fegments ,  the  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind , 
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having  a  roundijh  flpreading  flandard,  which  is  indented 
at  the  point  and  reflexed:  the  wings  are  oblong ,  obtufle , 
and  their  under  borders  flpreading ;  the  keel  is  obtufle , 
flpreading ,  and  acute-pointed.  It  hath  ten  ftamiua  digefted 
in  a  cylinder  whofe  points  afeend ,  terminated  by  roundijh 
fummits ,  and  a  cylindrical  gerjnen,  flupporting  a  jhort  jtyle , 
crowned  by  an  obtufle  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  long  taper  pod ,  inclofing  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  of 
Linnseus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  intitled  Diadelphia  De- 
candria,  from  th'e  flowers  having  ten  ftamina  formed 
in  two  bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Indigofera  [Tindlorid] Teguminibus  arcuatis  incanis, 
racemis  folio  brevioribus.  Flor.  Zeyl.  273.  Indigo  with 
hoary  arched  pods ,  and  the  bunches  of  flowers  floor  ter  than 
the  leaves.  Anil  five  Indigo  Americana,  filiquis  in 
falculse  modum  contortis.  Acad.  R.  Scien.  1718. 
Guatimala  Indigo. 

2.  Indigofera  ( 'Suffruticofa )  leguminibus  arcuatis  in¬ 

canis,  caule  fruticofa.  Indigo  with  a  jhrubby  /talk,  and 
hoary  arched  pods.  Colutea  affinis  fruticofa  argentea, 
floribus  fpicatis  e  viride  purpureis,  filiquis  falcatis. 
Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  142.  . 

3.  Indigofera  ( Caroliniana )  leguminibus  teretibus,  fo- 
liolis  quinis  fpicis  longiffimis  fparfis,  radice  perenne. 
Indigo  with  taper  pods ,  leaves  with  five  lobes ,  long  loofe 
fpikes  of  flowers ,  and  a  perennial  root. 

4.  Indigofera  {Indie a)  leguminibus  pendulis  lanatis 
compreffis,  foliis  pinnatis.  Indigo  with  woolly ,  com- 
prejfed ,  hanging  pods ,  and  winged  leaves. 

5.  Indigofera  ( Glabra )  leguminibus  glabris  teretibus, 
foliolis  trifoliatis.  Indigo  withjmooth  taper  pods,  and  tri¬ 
foliate  leaves. 

The  firft  and  fifth  forts  are  annual  plants  with  us  •,  the 
feeds  of  thefe  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot- bed  early  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up 
two  inches  high,  they  lhould  be  tranfplanted  into 
fmall  pots  filled  with  good  frefh  earth,  and  the  pots 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark ;  when  the 
plants  have  obtained  fome  ftrength,  they  muft  have 
a  great  fhare  of  free  air,  by  raifing  the  glaffes  in  the 
day  time  ;  and  in  June  they  may  be  expofed  more  to 
the  open  air,  by  which  time  thefy  will  begin  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  flowers,  which  will  be  fucceeded  by  pods 
in  a  Ihort  time  after,  and  in  Auguft  their  feeds  will 
be  perfected,  if  the  plants  are  brought  forward  in  the 
fpring. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet, 
and  will  abide  two  or  three  years,  if  it  is  preferved  in 
a  very  warm  ftove  in  winter ;  this  produces  fpikes  of 
flowers  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  the  fides  of 
the  Items  of  the  plant,  and  fometimes  will  perfect  its 
feeds  in  England.  This  muft  be  railed  in  a  hot-bed, 
as  was  directed  for  the  two  former,  but  muft  not 
be  wholly  expofed  to  the  open  air,  even  in  the  hotteft 
weather. 

The  fourth  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  promifeuoufly  ufed 
to  make  the  Indigo,  but  the  firft  is  the  common  fort 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  Englilh  plantations  in 
America ;  but  I  have  been  allured  by  a  perfon  of  great 
credit,  that  he  has  made  as  good  Indigo  from  the 
fecond  fort,  as  any  that  was  produced  in  our  plan¬ 
tations  •,  and  this  being  a  much  larger  plant,  will  af¬ 
ford  a  greater  quantity  from  the  fame  compels  of 
ground,  than  any  one  of  the  other  fpecies,  efpecially 
if  cut  before  the  ftalks  grow  ligneous ;  and  this  fort 
will  grow  on  poorer  land,  fo  may  be  cultivated  in 
fuch  places  where  the  firft  fort  will  not  thrive  fo  well, 
by  which  means  great  improvements  may  be  made 
with  this  plant  in  our  American  plantations.  There  are 
fome  other  forts  of  this  plant  which  are  natives  of 
India,  from  which  this  commodity  is  made  •,  two  of 
which,  viz.  the  fourth  and  fifth  forts  I  have  had 
growing  in  the  garden  at  Chelfea,  both  which  are  very 
different  in  their  leaves  and  pods  from  either  of  the 
American  forts  which  have  been  cultivated.  I  have 
alfo  received  feeds  from  India  of  the  third  fort,  which 
is  the  fame  fpecies  of  Indigo  which  grows  naturally 
in  South  Carolina,  and  which  was  greatly  efteemed 
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fome  years  ago  by  the  Indigo  planters  of  that  country, 
for  the  beauty  of  the  commodity  which  it  produced  ; 
but  the  plants  being  {lender  and  thinly  garnifhed  with 
leaves,  which  were  fmall,  they  did  not  furnilh  a 
quantity  ot  Indigo  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  lo  or 
late  this  fort  has  not  been  much  cultivated  there  •, 
though  the  account  which  I  received  with  the  feeds 
was,  that  it  was  what  the  belt  Indigo  ot  India  was 
made  from. 

The  whole  procefs  in  making  the  Indigo  being  ex¬ 
actly  defcribeu  by  Fere  Labat  in  his  voyages,  I  thought 
it  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Englflh  reader, 
to  tranildte  his  account  in  this  place,  which  is  as 
follows : 

There  was  formerly  a  great  deal  of  Indigo  made  in 
the  pariflr  of  Macauba :  there  is  not  a  ftream  nor 
river  in  it,  where  one  does  not  meet  with  Indigo 
wotks,  that  is,  backs  or  vats  of  ftone-work  well  ce¬ 
mented,  in  which  the  plant  that  yields  the  dye  is  put 
to  digeft :  there  are  ufually  three  of  thefe  vats  one 
above  another,  in  the  manner  of  a  cafcade ;  fo  that 
the  fecond,  which  is  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the 
fir  ft,  may  receive  the  liquor  contained  in  the  firft, 
when  the  holes  which  are  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
firft  are  unftopped  •,  and  that  the  third  may  in  its 
turn  receive  what  was  in  the  fecond. 

The  firft,  largeft,  and  higheft  of  thefe  vats  is  called 
the  deeper  or  rot ;  it  is  ufually  made  twenty  feet  long, 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  three  or  four  feet 
deep.  The  fecond  is  called  the  battery,  it  is  almoft 
half  as  fmall  again  as  the  firft :  and  the  third,  which 
is  much  lefs  than  the  fecond,  is  called  the  devilling. 
The  names  of  the  two  firft  perfedly  agree  with  their 
ufes,  for  the  plant  is  laid  to  fteep  in  the  firft,  where 
it  ferments,  is  macerated,  and  becomes  like  rotten 
dung:  after  that  the  falts  and  fubftance  of  the  leaf 
and  rind  are  diffufed  in  the  water  by  the  fermentation, 
which  the  heat  and  ripenefs  of  the  plant  has  excited 
in  it,  It  is  in  the  fecond  that  they  agitate  and  beat 
this  water,  impregnated  and  loaded  with  the  falts  of 
the  plant,  till  having  collected,  re-united,  and,  as  it 
were,  coagulated  them  with  one  another,  they  form 
the  particles  which  compofe  the  dye. 

As  for  the  name  of  the  third,  I  do  not  fee  how  it 
agrees  with  it,  unlefs  it  be  becaufe  this  vat  is  deeper 
coloured  than  the  others ;  for  the  Indigo  already 
formed  remaining  in  it,  confequently  dyes  and  co¬ 
lours  it  much  deeper  than  the  others. 

To  which  I  fiiould  add,  that  it  is  only  at  St.  Domingo 
that  they  make  ufe  of  this  name.  In  the  Windward 
I  (lands  they  call  this  laft  vat  the  fettler,  and  this  name 
ftiits  it  perfectly  well,  becaufe  it  is  in  this,  that  the 
Indigo  begun  in  the  fteeper,  and  perfefted  in  the 
battery  unites,  grows  into  a  mafs,  feparates  itfelffrom 
the  particles  of  water  which  remained  in  it,  leaves 
them  at  top,  and  fettles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat ; 
whence  it  is  taken  out  to  be  put  into  little  bags,  and 
then  into  the  boxes,  as  I  fhall  mention  hereafter. 
Nothing  ought  to  be  omitted  in  the  building  and 
making  thefe  vats  fubftantial  •,  the  ftrength  of  the  fer¬ 
mentation  is  fo  great,  that  unlefs  the  ftone-work  and 
plafter  be  very  well  done,  and  the  mortar  carefully 
chofen  and  wrought,  they  crack ;  and  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  crack  is  fufficient  to  let  out  a  vat  of  Indigo, 
and  caufe  a  confiderable  lofs  to  the  owner. 

When  this  misfortune  happens,  the  following  is  an 
eafy  and  infallible  remedy,  which  I  can  anfwer  for, 
as  having  experienced  it.  Take  fome  fea  (hells  of 
any  kind  whatever,  pound  them  without  burning 
them,  powder  them,  and  fift  them  through  a  fine 
fieve.  Take  an  equal  quantity  of  quick  lime  and 
fift  it ;  mix  thefe  together  with  water  enough  to  make 
a  (tiff  mortar,  and  as  quick  as  you  can,  (top  the 
cracks  of  your  vats  with  it.  This  mixture  incorpo¬ 
rates,  (licks,  and  dries  in  a  moment,  and  immediately 
prevents  the  matter’s  running  out  of  the  vat. 

Every  body  docs,  or  fhould  know,  that  Indigo  is  a 
dye  ufed  to  dye  wool,  lllk,  cloths,  and  (luffs,  blue : 
the  Spaniards  call  it  Anilo  :  the  fined  they  make,  i.  e. 
in  New  Spain,  coir.cs  from  Giutimala,  which  makes 
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a  great  many  people  call  it  barely  Guatimalo.  It  is 
made  alio  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  particularly  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  the  kingdom  of  Gol- 
conda,  and  other  places  thereabouts,  as  Mr.  Tavernier 
relates  in  his  voyages.  This  fort  is  in  Europe  oftener 
called  India  than  Indigo  or  Anil,  people  taking  for 
its  proper  name  the  name  of  the  place  it  was  made  at. 
Some  authors,  and  among  others.  Father  du  Tertre 
of  our  order,  having  fancied  that  the  Indigo  which 
comes  from  the  Eaft-Indies  is  more  beautiful,  finer, 
and  dearer,  than  that  which  comes  from  the  Weft- 
Indies,  which  they  call  flat  Indigo,  while  they  call 
that  from  the  Eaft  barely  India.  They  would  have 
fpoken  more  properly,  if  they  had  called  the  latter 
round  India  •,  for,  by  their  leave,  all  the  difference 
between  the  two  Indias,  or  Indigos,  is,  that  that  made 
in  the  Eaft-Indies  is  (haped  like  half  eggs,  and  that 
of  the  Weft  like  cakes-,  for  as  for  goodnefs  andj 
beauty,  the  one  will  not  be  a  whit  fuperior  to  the 
other,  if  both  are  wrought  with  equal  care  and  fi¬ 
delity. 

The  (hape  of  the  Oriental  Indigo  obliges  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  would  carry  it  into  Europe  to  pound  it, 
that  they  may  put  the  more  into  the  chefts,  or  barrels 
they  put  it  up  in.  It  is  certain,  that  being  thus 
pounded,  its  grain  having  been  broken  under  the 
peftle,  ground,  and  reduced  to  powder,  makes  it 
finer  than  the  Weft-Indian  Indigo,  which  coming  ini 
cakes  juft  as  it  was  dried,  (hews  its  grain  entire,  and 
confequently  mult  appear  coarfer;  but  what  is  itliat 
to  the  intrinfic  goodnefs  of  the  commodity  j  i  main¬ 
tain  it  is  the  fame  in  both,  though  there  feems  to  bt 
a  difference.  fi  )f 

To  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  take  a  lump  of  fu- 
gar  equally  white  throughout,  ioreak  it  in  two,  pound 
one  part  of  it,  and  reduce  it  to  pow'der ;  this  will 
look  finer  and  whiter  than  that  which  is  whole,  which 
proceeds  only  from  this,  that  the  grain  of  the  one  has’ 
been  feparated  and  divided  into  a  greater  number  of 
parts,  which,  though  very  fmall,  and  almoft  infes- 
fible,  yet  have  a  greater  number  of  furfaces,  and  con¬ 
fequently  re  debt  more  light;  whereas  the  other  re¬ 
maining  entire,  prefenting  to  the  fight  only  a  large 
grain,  which  has  but  little  furface,  of  courle  reflects 
lefs  light,  and  by  a  neceffary  confequence  mult  ap¬ 
pear  lefs  white;  which  is  the  fame  as  appearing  left 
beautiful,  fince  the  beauty  of  fugar  confifts  in  its 
whitenefs.  Methinks  we  may  reafon  in  the  fame 
manner  upon  Indigo,  and  fay,  that  caeteris  paribus, 
the  Weft-Indian  Indigo  is  as  beautiful  as  the  Eaft- 
Indian,  when  they  are  both  wrought  alike.  ;  ,/fA 
I  think  I  fhould  add,  that  the  American  Indigo  is 
better  for  ufe  than  the  ether ;  for  who  does  not  fee, 
that  there  is  no  pounding  this  dye,  without  the  mod 
fubtle  parts  being  diffipated  in  the  air,  as  Mr.  Ta¬ 
vernier  allows  ?  And  wrho  can  doubt  that  thefe  parts 
are  the  bed,  and  thofe  that  go  fartheft  when  it  is 
ufed  ? 

I  grant  that  the  Indigo  which  comes  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  is  dearer  than  that  which  is  made  in  the  Weft* 
Indies ;  the  reafon  is  plain,  it  comes  farther,  runs 
greater  rifles ;  and  thofe  who  bring  it  would  not  find 
their  account  in  felling  it,  at  the  fame  price  with  that 
which  comes  from  a  much  nearer  place-,  but  that 
does  not  at  all  prove  it  to  be  more  beautiful,  or 
better. 

Indigo  is  compofed  of  the  fait  and  fubftance  of  the  ■ 
leaves  and  rind  of  a  plant  of  the  fame  name;  fo  that 
one  may  fay,  it  is  a  diffolution  or  digeftion  of  the  j 
plant,  caufed  by  the  fermentation  it  has  excited  in  i 
the  water  it  was  laid  to  fteep  in.  I  know  fome  writers  | 
pretend,  that  the  fubftance  of  the  leaves  does  not  pro- , 
duce  the  Indigo,  which  (as  they  would  have  it)  is  ; 
only  a  vifeous  tinbture,  or  colour,  which  the  fermen- : 
tation  of  the  plant  diffufes  in  the  water :  but  before  1 1 
take  their  words  for  it,  I  defire  they  would  tell  me  : 
what  becomes  of  the  fubftance  of  the  plant;  for 
when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  fteeper,  it  is  certain,  that  t, 
it  has  no  longer  the  fame  weight,  confidence,  nor 
colour,  it  had  before.  The  leaves,  which  were  very 

,  plump,! 
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lump,  and  very  full  of  juice,  are  light,  flabby,  and 
withered,  and  look  more  like  dung  than  any  thing 
lfe,  which  makes  them  frequently  give  the  name  of 
at  to  the  fteeper.  If  then  we  no  longer  find  in  the 
?aves,  and  the  reft  of  the  plant,  the  fame  fubftance 
^iat  was  obfervable  in  it  before  it  was  laid  to  fteep, 

;  it  not  rnoft  natural  to  believe,  that  it  is  the  fame 
.lbftance  and  falts,  which,  being  freed  from  their  in- 
lofures,  and  diffufed  in  the  water,  have  thickened  it, 
nd  by  their  union  or  coagulation  have  formed  that 
lue  inals  which  they  call  Indigo,  fo  ufeful  in  painting 
nd  dyeing  ? 

'he  culture.]  This  plant  requires  a  good  rich  level 
>il,  not  too  dry ;  it  greatly  robs  and  impoveriihes 
ie  ground  where  it  grows,  and  muft  be  alone.  There 
mnot  be  too  much  care  taken  to  keep  it  clean,  and 
)  hinder  herbs  of  any  kind  whatever  from  growing 
ear  iit.  They  weed  and  cleanfe  the  ground  where 
ley  intend  to  plant  the  Indigo  feed,  five  times  over. 
Ihould  think  they  fhould  call  it  flowing,  but  the 
;rm  of  planting  is  confecrated  in  our  ifles,  and  I  do 
ot  think  I  ought  for  the  fake  of  a  word  to  fall  out 
ith  our  planters,  who  deferve  our  efteem  upon  a 
loufand  accounts,  though  they  have  got  a  habit  of 
lurdering  the  French  language.  They  fometimes 
irry  their  neatnefs  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  they  fweep 
te  piece  ot  ground  as  they  do  a  room.  After  that 
ley  make  the  holes  wherein  the  feeds  are  to  be  put 
ir  this  purpofe ;  the  (laves,  or  others,  who  are  to 
ork  at  it,  range  themfelves  in  the  fame  line,  at  the 
p  of  the  piece  of  ground ;  and  going  backwards 
ey  make  little  drills  the  breadth  of  their  hoe,  of  the 
:pth  of  two  or  three  inches,  at  about  a  foot  diftance 
’ery  way,  and  as  much  as  poftible  in  a  ftrait  line. 
Tien  they  are  come  to  the  end  of  the  ground,  each 
rnifties  himfelf  with  a  little  bag  of  feeds,  and  re- 
rning  that  way  they  came,  they  put  eleven  or 
irteen  feeds  into  each  of  the  holes  they  have  made, 
relick  of  fuperftition  has  taught  them  that  the 
imber  muft  be  odd.  I  by  no  means  approve  of  this 
aflice,  but  I  fhall  take  care  not  to  endeavour  to 
qw  them  the  ufeleflnefs  and  folly  of  it,  being  fa- 
fied  I  fhall  only  lofe  my  time  and  labour, 
his  work  is  the  moll  toilfome  of  any  in  the  manu- 
fture  of  Indigo ;  forthofe  who  plant  it  muft  be  al- 
lys  ftooping,  without  rifling  up,  till  the  planting  of 
e  whole  length  of  the  piece  is  ended  ;  fo  that  when 
at  is  large,  which  almoft  always  happens,  they  are 
>liged  to  remain  two  hours,  and  often  more,  in  this 
>fture. 

Ten  they  come  to  the  top  of  the  piece,  they  go 
ck  again,  and  cover  the  holes  where  they  have  put 
e  feed  in,  by  thrufting  in  with  their  feet  the  earth 
ey  had  taken  out  of  them,  and  fo  the  feed  is  covered 
th  about  two  inches  of  earth, 
he  culture  of  this  plant  may  be  rendered  very  eafy, 
ovided  the  inhabitants  of  our  colonies  in  America 
uld  be  brought  to  make  ufe  of  the  drill  plough; 
r  with  this  inftrument  two  perfons  and  a  horfe  or 
ule  will  fow  more  land  with  Indigo  in  one  day,  than 
fenty  perfons  can  perform  in  the  fame  time,  in  the 
ethod  now  pradifed ;  for  the  plough  makes  the 
'ill,  and  the  hopper  which  is  fixed  to  the  plough 
Hows,  and  fcatters  the  feeds  at' equal  diftances  in 
e  drills ;  and  another  inftrument  behind  the  hopper 
>vers  in  the  drills,  whereby  the  whole  operation  is 
qrformed  at  the  fame  time,  and  with  great  eafe.  In- 
;ed  the  ufe  of  this  machine  muft  be  underftood  by 
ie  perfons  who  are  to  perform  it,  otherwife  they  will 
3  it  in  a  bad  manner,  but  a  little  practice  will  bring 
iy  perfon  to  the  right  ufe  of  it. 
s  the  Indigo  is  fown  in  rows,  a  hoeing  plough  may 
-■  made  of  a  proper  dimenfion,  in  order  to  clean  the 
'ound  between  the  rows ;  with  this  contrivance  it 
iay  be  performed  in  much  lefs  time  than  in  the  me- 
'od  now  pradifed.  But  in  doing  of  this,  I  would 
Ivife  the  ftirring  of  the  ground,  foon  after  the  Indigo 
ants  are  come  up,  before  the  weeds  have  got  much 
rength,  at  which  time  they  are  foon  deftroyed ;  and 
f  ftirring  of  the  ground  the  plants  will  be  greatly 
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encouraged ;  and  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  thriving 
plants  will  always  make  the  bell:  Indigo. 

What  Le  Bat  fays  of  cutting  the  plants  before  they 
are  too  old,  in  order  to  have  the  Indigo  of  a  better 
colour,  is  certainly  right.  Therefore  as  foon  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  appear,  it  Ihould  be  cut ;  for  if  it 
ftands  much  longer  the  ftems  of  the  plants  will  grow 
hard  and  ftringy,  and  the  lower  leaves  will  change 
to  a  yellowifh  colour,  which  will  render  the  Indigo 
lefs  valuable  ;  as  will  alfo  the  plants  being  too  clofe 
together,  which  will  occafion  their  bottom  leaves  to 
decay  for  want  of  free  air :  the  fame  will  happen  if 
weeds  are  fuffered  to  grow  among  the  plants.  There-' 
fore  there  muft  be  great  regard  to  their  being  kept 
always  clean. 

Though  all  feafons  are  good  for  the  planting  of  In¬ 
digo,  yet  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  put  it  in  the 
ground  in  a  dry  time :  it  is  true,  the  feed  may  keep 
a  whole  month  in  the  ground,  without  being  fpoiled  ; 
but  when  it  is  planted  fo,  one  runs  therilk  of  having 
it  eaten  up  by  vermin,  or  carried  away  by  the  wind, 
or  choked  by  the  weeds  that  fpring  up  with  it ;  fo  that 
the  prudent  planters  never  run  the  rifle  of  planting  it 
dry,  b  e.  at  a  time  when  they  do  not  probably  expeft 
rain  in  two  or  three  days  after  the  planting  is  ended  : 
they  chufe  therefore,  ufually,  a  moift  feafon,  which 
promiles  rain,  and  then  they  are  fure  of  feeing  the 
plant  fpring  up  in  three  or  four  days  after  its  being 
planted. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  care  that  has  been  taken  in 
clearing  the  ground  where  the  feeds  have  been 
planted,  the  planter  muft  not  be  carelefs  when  the 
Indigo  is  got  above  ground  ;  becaufe  the  gcodnefs  of 
the  foil,  joined  to  the  moifture  and  warmth  of  the 
climate,  and  the  plentiful  dews  that  fall  every  night, 
makes  a  prodigious  quantity  of  weeds  fpring  up, 
which  would  choke  and  abfolutely  fpoil  the  Indigo, 
if  extreme  care  was  not  taken  to  weed  them  up  as  foon 
as  they  appear,  and  to  keep  the  plant  extraordinary 
neat ;  and  very  often  the  weeds  are  partly  the  caufe 
of  the  breeding  of  a  kind  of  caterpillars,  which  de¬ 
vour  all  the  leaves  in  a  fhort  time. 

From  the  time  of  the  plants  rifling  above  ground,  to 
its  perfeft  maturity,  is  but  two  months,  and  then  it 
is  fit  to  cut :  if  one  was  to  flay  longer  it  would  bloflfom, 
its  leaves  would  grow  drier  and  harder,  and  confe- 
quently  they  would  yield  lefs  fubftance,  and  the  co¬ 
lour  would  not  be  near  fo  beautiful. 

After  this  firft  cutting,  the  new  branches  and  leaves 
which  the  plant  produces  may  be  cut  about  every  fix 
weeks,  provided  the  feafon  be  rainy,  and  that  care 
be  taken  not  to  cut  it  in  a  time  of  drought,  becaufe 
then  we  fhould  infallibly  lofe  the  plant,  or,  as  they 
call  it  there,  the  Choupues,  and  be  obliged  to  plant 
again  ;  but  all  things  being  rightly  managed,  the  plant 
may  laft  two  years ;  after  which  it  muft  be  plucked 
up,  and  new  ones  planted. 

When  the  plant  is  ripe,  which  is  known  by  the  leaves, 
which  grow  brittle  and  lefs  fupple,  they  cut  it  fome 
inches  from  the  ground.  They  ufe  for  the  cutting 
of  it  great  crooked  knives  made  like  ficldes.  Some 
planters  make  it  into  bundles  like  double  bottles  of 
hay,  that  a  negro  may  eafily  carry  them  to  the  fteeper; 
but  moft  people  put  it  into  large  pieces  of  coarfe 
cloth,  which  they  tie  by  the  four  "corners ;  and  this  is 
more  convenient,  theplantis  lefs  handled  and  fqueezed, 
and  the  fmall  are  carried  away  as  fafely  as  the  great ; 
and  befides  the  work  goes  on  quicker  this  way,  than 
in  making  bottles ;  and  as  time  is  precious  every 
where,  and  efpecially  in  America,  there  cannot  be  too 
much  care  taken  not  to  lofe  any. 

Eighteen  or  twenty  packets  of  plants,  each  about  the 
fize  of  two  bottles  of  hay,  are  fufficient  to  fill  a  fteeper 
of  the  afore-mentioned  fize.  When  it  is  filled  with 
water,  fo  that  it  covers  the  plants,  they  put  pieces  of 
wood  on  the  top,  that  the  plants  may  not  rife  above 
the  wrater  (much  after  the  manner  as  they  do  upon  the 
Grapes  that  are  put  into  the  prefs)  and  let  all  ferment. 
According  as  the  heat  is  greater  or  lefs,  or  the  plant 
more  or  lefs  ripe,  the  fermentation  is  raifed  fooner  or 

later. 
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later,  fometimes  in  fix,  eight,  or  ten  hours-,  and 
l'ometimes  one  is  obliged  to  wait  eighteen  or  twenty 
hours,  but  very  feldom  longer.  Then  the  eireft  of 
the  fermentation  vifibly  appears,  the  water  heats,  and 
boils  up  on  all  fides,  as  the  Grapes  do  in  the  vat  •, 
and  the  water  which  at  firft  was  clear,  ufeniibly  grows 
thick,  and  becomes  of  a  blue,  inclining  to  a  Violet 
colour.  Then  without  meddlifig  at  all  with  the  plants, 
the'r  open  the  cocks,  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fteeper,  and  let  all  this  water,  loaded  with  the  ialts 
and  fubftance  of 'the  plant,  which  were  freed  by  the 
fermentation,  run  into  the  battery  •,  and  while  they 
throw  away  as  ufeleis,  and  almoft  rotten,  the  planis 
that  were  in  the  fteeper,  and  clean  it,  that  it  may  be 
filled  with  frefh,  they  beat  the  water,  which  they  have 
let  out  of  the  fteeper  into  the  battery. 

They  formerly  ufed  for  this  purpofe  a  battledoor 
wheel,  whofe  axle  was  placed  upon  the  middle  ol  the 
vat,  and  which  they  turned  by  two  handles  that  were 
at  the  end  of  the  fame  axle.  Since  that,  in  the  room 
of  battledoors,  they  have  put  little  bottomlefs  boxes 
and  afterwards  others,  whofe  bottoms  were  bored  lull 
of  holes :  at  prefent  they  ufe  a  kind  of  pretty  large 
pails,  fattened  to  ftrong  poles,  placed  upon  chande¬ 
liers,  by  means  of  which,  the  negroes  violently  and 
continually  raife,  beat,  and  ftir  the  water,  till  the 
fa  Its  and  other  parts  of  the  fubftance  of  the,  plant  are 
united,  and  fufliciently,  as  it  were,  coagulated  to  in¬ 
corporate.. 

The  hitting  this  minute  exadly  Ihews  the  Ikill  of  him 
who  overfees  the  making  of  the  Indigo ;  for  if  he 
makes  them  leave  off  beating  a  little  too  foon,  the 
grain  not  yet  formed,  remains  difperfed  in  the  water, 
without  finking  and  gathering  together  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vat,  and  is  loft  with  the  water,  when  they 
are  obliged  to  let  it  out,  which  is  a  great  lofs  to  the 
owner  ;  or  if  when  it  is  formed  they  continue  to  beat, 
they  diffolve  it,  and  the  fame  inconvenience  follows. 
This  minute  then  muft  be  nicked,  and  when  it  is 
found,  they  muft  leave  off  beating  and  let  the  matter 
reft. 

To  find  this  minute,  they  make  ufe  of  a  little  filver 
cup,  defigned  for  this  ufe  alone  ;  they  fill  it  with  this 
water,  while  the  negroes  beat  it,  and  according  as 
they  cbferve  that  the  feces  fink  to  the  bottom  ol  the 
-  cup,  or  remain  difperfed  in  the  water,  they  ceaie,  or 
continue  beating. 

The  General  Didionary  printed  at  Trevoux,  relates 
very  ferioufly,  upon  the  credit  of  father  Plunder  a 
minim,  that  the  Indigo-maker  having  taking  up  fome 
of  the  water  of  this  battery  in  his  cup,  fpits  in  it ;  and 
that  if  the  Indigo  be  formed,  the  feces  immediately 
fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  that  then  he  makes 
them  leave  off  beating,  if  not,  he  makes  them  con¬ 
tinue  it.  This  is  not  the  only  incident  in  which  people 
have  impofed  upon  father  Plumier’s  credulity  and 
fimplicity.  I  have  been  a  witnefs  of  it  upon  other 
occafions. 

When  they  have  left  off  beating  they  let  the  matter 
reft,  the  feces  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and 
gather  together  like  a  kind  of  mud  and  the  water 
freed  from  all  the  falts  it  was  impregnated  with, 
fwims  above  it,  and  grows  clear.  Then  they  open 
the  cocks,  which  are  placed  in  the  battery  at  different 
diftances  from  the  bottom,  and  let  this  water  run 
awray  •,  and  when  they  come  to  the  furface  of  the  fe¬ 
ces,  they  open  the  cocks  of  the  bottom,  that  the 
feces  may  all  fall  into  the  devilling  or  fettler.  There 
they  let  it  fettle  a  little  while  longer,  after  which  they 
put  it  into  linen  bags,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  long, 
made  with  a  point,  where  it  perfedly  purges  itfelf 
from  the  reft  of  the  water,  which  remained  among 
its  particles.  When  that  is  done,  they  lpread  it  in 
little  boxes  three  or  four  feet  long,  two  feet  broad, 
and  about  three  inches  deep,  and  expofe  it  to  the  air 
to  dry  it  perfectly.  They  obferve  not  to  expofe  it  to 
the  fun,  becaufe  it  would  ftarve  the  colour  in  drying 
it  and  they  take  a  great  deal  of  care  to  keep  it  from 
the  rain,  becaufe  that  would  diffolve  and  utterly 
fpoil  it. 
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It  fometimes  happens  that  the  caterpillars  get  atnofig 
the  Indigo-,  and  if  they  are  let  alone  ever  lo  little  a 
while  they  eat  all  the  leaves,  and  often  the  very  rind 
and  ends  of  the  branches,  and  kill  the  ftocks  it  is 
but  loft  time  to  endeavour  to  deftroy  them,  or  hinder 
them  from  ravaging  a  whole  piece,  by  flopping -them 
with  a  ditch.  The  fureft  way  is  to  cut  down  the  In¬ 
digo  with  ail  fpeed,  let  its  age  be  what  it  will,  and  to 
throw  both  plants  and  caterpillars  together  into  the 
fteeper  there  they  burft,  and  part  with  what  they 
had  devoured,  and  the  Indigo  is  not  the  Ids  beau¬ 
tiful  for  it.  It  is  true,  when  the  plant  is  not  come  to 
its  perfed  maturity,  it  yields  much  lefs but  many 
experiments  have  taught  us,  that  the  colour  it  yields" 
is  much  more  beautiful  fo  that  what  is  lore  one  way 
is  gained  another. 

I  would  not  wait  for  fo  perfed  a  ripenefs  before  I  cur 
the  plant.  Perhaps  all  the  iecret  of  thofe,  whofe  In¬ 
digo  is  fo  much  extolled  beyond  ours,  lies  only  in 
cutting  the  plant  when  it  yields  the  livelieft  colour.  I 
have  experienced  that  in  leaving  fome  cochineal  flies 
upon  fome  Indian  Figs,  which  were  too  ripe,  inftead 
of  being  red,  they  grew  ol  a  filemot  colour,  like  the 
fruit  they  fed  upon.  The  fame  thing  might  happen 
in  Indigo  j  and  what  I  here  propofe  is  not  a  ground- 
lefs  doubt,  fince  it  is  backed  by  the  experiment  I  have 
lull  related;  which  plainly  proves,  that  the  fame 
plant,  cut  at  different  ages,  produces  colours  difteffnd 
in  beauty.  I  would  not  venture  to  give  this  advice 
to  men  wedded  to  their  intereft,  who  value  the  quan¬ 
tity  rather  than  the  quality  of  their  commodity ;  but 
I  believe  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  our  blander-, 
who  are  generous  and  magnificent,  fometimes  even 
beyond  their  abilities  :  I  ad  vile  them  therefore  to  make 
different  trials,  as  to  the  foil,  the  leafon,  the  age  of 
the  plant,  the  water  they  fteep  it  ill,  the  point  oidif 
folution,  &c.  and  I  am  fure,  that  with  a  little  time, 
labour,  and  patience,  they  will  make  Indigo  that  will 
equal,  and  even  excel,  the  moft  boafted  Indigo  of 
foreign  countries.  The  planters  of  St.  Domingo  know 
that  in  1701  their  coarfe  fugar  was  very  bad,  and  was 
not  made  without  infinite  troubles  and  at  prefent 
every  body  allows,  that  by  their  labour,  affiduity,and 
enquiries,  it  is' grown  much  more  efteemed  than  that 
of  the  Windward  Ifiands :  why  may  not  the  fame  bej 
hoped  for  in  Indigo  ? 

Mr.  Pomet,  author  of  the  General  Hiftory  of  Drugs, 
fays  in  his  firft  part,  chap.  10.  That  the  Indians  of 
the  village  of  Sarqueffe,  near  Amadabat,  ufe  only  the 
leaves  of  the  Indigo,  and  throw  away  the  plant  and 
branches ;  and  that  it  is  from  thence  the  inoft  efteemed 

Indigo  comes.  .  .•[? 

I  am  pretty  much  of  his  opinion  for  we  fee,  that 
thofe  who  take  the  pains  to  ftrip  off  the  Grapes  from 
the  branches,  before  they  put  them  into  the  vat,  and 
throw  away  the  ftalks  entirely,  make  much  the  bell 
wine  ;  becaufe  the  ftalks  always  contain  an  acid,  which 
mixes  with  the  juice  of  the  Grape  in  the  treading  and 
prefling  them  both  together;  and  for  the  famereafon, 
the  ftalks  of  the  Indigo  plant  muft  contain  a  liquid 
much  lels  perfed  in  colour  than  that  of  the  ieavesj 
but  one  ought  to  have  the  leifure  and  patience  of  tlicl 
Indians  to  undertake  fuch  a  work,  and  have  Work| 
men  as  cheap  as  they  are  in  that  country,  fuppoiingj 
the  fad  true,  as  Mr.  Pomet  delivers  it  from  the  rej 
lation  of  Mr.  Tavernier. 

Though  I  am  a  great  friend  to  thofe  experiment 
which  may  carry  our  manufadures  to  a  greater  perl 
fedion,  yet  I  dare  not  propofe  this,  becauie  Oi  thl 
expence  they  muft  be  at,  who  would  try  it ;  ana  bel 
caufe  the  profit  arifingfrom  it  would  not  perhaps  q^j 
coft :  however,  I  have  here  given  the  method  of  tl/J 
Indians  of  Sarqueffe,  that  I  may  have  no  reafop  to  rej 
proach  myfelf  with  having  omitted  a  thing  whicl 
may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  my  country.  I 

Good  Indigo  ought  to  be  fo  light,  as  to  fwim  upqj 
water  the  more  it  finks  the  more  it  is  to  be  fufpectel 
of  being  mixed  with  earth,  afhes,  or  powdered  ik-| 
Its  colour  ought  to  be  a  deep  blue,  inclining  to  | 


Violet,  brilliant,  lively,  and  bright :  it  ought 


to 
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more  beautiful  within  than  without,  and  look  finning, 
and  as  it  were  filvered. 

If  it  is  too  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  it  ought 
to  be  fufpe&ed,  and  its  quality  examined  into  •,  for  as 
it  often  bears  a  confiderable  price,  it  is  fit  that  thofe 
who  buy  it,  fhould  be  acquainted  with  the  frauds  that 
may  be  committed  in  it. 

The  firft  is  the  beating  the  plant  too  much  in  the 
fteeper,  that  the  leaves  and  rind  of  it  may  be  entirely 
coniumed.  It  is  certain  that  the  quantity  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  very  confiderably  increafed  by  this  diffolution, 
but  the  Indigo  is  a  great  deal  the  lefs  beautiful  for  it ; 
it  is  blackifh,  thick,  heavy,  and  fitter  to  be  thrown 
away  than  ufed. 

The  fecond  is  the  mixing  afhes,  earth,  or  a  certain 
brown  fnining  fand  (which  is  pretty  commonly  found 
in  the  bays  by  the  fea-fide)  and  especially  powdered 
date,  with  the  faeces,  as  they  fall  into  the  devilling, 
and  ftirring  all  well  together,  that  it  may  incorporate, 
and  the  fraud  not  appear  :  and  this  fraud  is  much  more 
eafily  committed  in  the  powdered  Indigo,  than  in  that 
which  is  in  cakes  ;  becaufe  it  is  very  difficult  for  thofe 
heterogeneous  bodies  to  unite  fo  well  together,  as  not 
to  make  in  many  places,  as  it  were,  beds  of  a  different 
matter  ;  and  then,  by  breaking  the  piece  of  Indigo, 
they  are  eafily  perceived. 

The  two  following  expedients  may  be  made  ufe 
of,  in  order  to  know  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of 

Indigo. 

The  firft  is  to  diffolve  a  bit  of  it  in  a  glafs  of  water. 
If  it  is  pure  and  well  made,  it  it  will  entirely  diffolve  j 
but  if  it  is  adulterated,  the  foreign  matter  will  fink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glafs. 

The  fecond  is  to  burn  it.  The  good  Indigo  will  burn 
all  away,  whereas  the  afhes,  earth,  fand,  and  flate, 
remain  after  the  true  Indigo  is  confumed. 

In  1694,  Indigo  was  fold  at  the  Windward  Iflands, 
from  three  livres  ten  fols,  to  four  livres  per  pound, 
according  to  its  beauty,  and  the  number  of  veffels  to 
be  freighted  with  it.  I  have  known  it  fince  at  a  much 
lower  price  however,  the  planter  would  not  fail  of 
making  a  very  confiderable  profit  of  it,  though  he 
fhould  fell  it  for  no  more  than  forty  fols  per  pound, 
becaufe  this  commodity  requires  fewer  utenfils  and  lefs 
charges  than  a  lugar-work. 

Since  the  cultivation  of  Indigo  was  introduced  in 
South  Carolina,  great  quantities  of  that  ufeful  dye  has 
been  brought  from  thence  to  England  •,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  encouragement  granted  by  parliament 
to  the  planters,  will  enable  them  to  profecute  this 
branch  of  commerce  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  to  be  a 
great  national  benefit,  and  of  equal  advantage  to  that 
colony  :  but  as  yet  the  planters  have  not  arrived  to 
fo  much  perfeiftion  in  the.  making  of  it  as  could  be 
wifhed  for  moft  of  the  Indigo  which  I  have  feen  of 
the  produce  of  that  country,  has  been  fo  hard  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  diffolve,  occaftoned  by  their  pour¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  lime-water  into  the  vat,  in  order  to 
make  the  faeces  of  the  plant  fubfide.  I  have  alfo 
been  informed  by  letters  from  many  of  the  planters, 
that  after  the  fermentation  of  the  plant  in  the  vat,  it 
comes  out  again  almoft  entire,  being  but  in  a  very 
fmall  proportion  leffened,  either  in  bulk  or  weight. 
This  may  probably  be  owing,  in  great  part,  to  their 
culture  of  the  plant,  as  alfo  from  their  vats  not  being 
large  enough  to  contain  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the 
herb,  to  make  the  fermentation  ftrong  enough  to 
diffolve  it ;  or  from  the  vats  being  built  in  the  open 
air,  whereby  the  fermentation  may  be  impeded,  by 
the  cooler  breezes  of  the  evening  air :  for  in  the  iflands 
where  the  beft  Indigo  is  made,  their  vats  are  all  built 
under  cover,  where  their  heat  is  much  greater  than 
that  in  Carolina,  therefore  this  requires  the  attention 
of  the  planters  of  Indigo. 

As  to  the  culture  of  the  plant,  by  all  the  information  I 
have  been  able  to  procure  from  thence,  they  commit 
a  great  error  in  fowing  their  feeds  too  thick,  whereby 
the  plants  are  drawn  up  with  flender  items,  which  are 
not  fufficiently  garnifhed  with  leaves  •,  nor  are  the 
ieayes  fo  large  and  fucculent  as  they  would  naturally 
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grow,  were  the  plants  allowed  a  greater  ffiare  of  room, 
fo  that  the  ftalks  Gonfift  of  little  elfe  but  ftrong  vef¬ 
fels  which  are  not  diffolvable  by  the  fermentation,  and 
it  is  only  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant  which  are  fur- 
niffied  with  leaves,  like  young  trees  growing  clofe  to¬ 
gether  which  are  drawn  up  with  ilender  items,  having 
no  lateral  branches,  nor  leaves,  but  at  their  tops ; 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,a  great  quantity  of  In¬ 
digo  can  be  produced  from  plants  fo  managed  ;  for  it 
is  a  common  obfervation  of  the  cultivators  of  Woad, 
that  when  their  plants  fpire,  and  have  narrow  thin 
leaves,  they  produce  but  little  of  the  dye  ;  fo  that 
they  make  choice  of, rich  ftrong  land  for  fowing  the 
feeds  of  this  plant,  and  are  careful  to  thin  them, 
that  they  may  have  room  to  fpread,  and  produce  large 
fucculent  leaves,  from  which  they  always  reap  the 
greateft  profit.  If  the  planters  of  Indigo  in  America 
would  but  imitate  the  cultivators  of  Woad  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  they  would  certainly  find  their  advantage  in 
fo  doing. 

Another  thing  in  which  they  err  is,  letting  the  plant 
ftand  too  long  before  they  cut  it,  fuppofing  from  the 
height  of  the  plant  to  procure  a  great  quantity  of  the 
dye  ;  but  in  this  they  are  greatly  miftaken,  for  the 
older  the  plant  is  before  it  is  cut,  the  drier  and  firmer 
will  be  the  ftalks  •,  therefore  but  little  of  the  plant 
will  be  diffolved  by  fermentation,  nor  will  the  faeces 
of  the  old  plants  be  near  fo  beautiful  as  that  of  the 
young.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  would 
try  fome  few  experiments  in  the  culture  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  plants,  by  fowing  thin,  and  keeping  the 
plants  perfectly  clean  from  weeds ;  as  alfo  to  cv  them 
while  young  and  full  ofjuice,  and  hereby  they  will  be 
better  informed  how  to  improve  it  to  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage.  But  as  labour  is  dear  in  that  country,  fo 
many  perfons  probably  object  to  the  expence  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  Indigo  in  this  method  ;  therefore,  to  avoid 
this,  I  have  before  propofed  fowing  the  feeds  with  a 
drill  plough,  whereby  the  firft  expence  will  be  greatly 
leffened,  and  the  feeds  more  equally  fown  ;  and  by  the 
ufe  of  the  hoe  plough,  ten  acres  may  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds  with  as  fmall  expence,  as  one  when  ma¬ 
naged  by  the  hand  hoe  ;  and  by  ftirring  of  the  ground 
often,  and  earthing  up  the  plants,  they  would  grow 
much  ftronger,  be  lefs  liable  of  being  deftroyed  by 
flies,  and  have  larger  and  more  fucculent  ftalks  and 
leaves. 

INGA.  See  Mimosa. 

INOCULATING,  or  Budding.  This  is  com¬ 
monly  pradtifed  upon  all  forts  of  ftone  fruit,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  fuch  as  Peaches,  Nedlarines,  Cherries,  Plums, 
&c.  as  alfo  Oranges  and  Jafmines,  and  is  preferable 
to  any  fort  of  grafting  for  moft  forts  of  fruit.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  performing  it  is  as  follows  :  you  muft  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  fharp  penknife,  having  a  flat  haft  (the 
ufe  of  which  is  to  raife  the  bark  of  the  ftock,  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  bud)  and  fome  found  bafs  mat,  which  fhould 
be  foaked  in  water  to  increafe  its  ftrength,  and  make 
it  more  pliable ;  then  having  taken  off  the  cuttings 
from  the  trees  you  would  propagate,  you  fhould 
choofe  a  fmooth  part  of  the  ftock  about  five  or  fix 
inches  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  if  defigned 
for  dwarfs,  and  for  half  ftandards  at  three  feet ;  but 
for  ftandards,  they  fhould  be  budded  fix  or  more  feet 
above  ground  ;  then  with  your  knife  make  an  hori¬ 
zontal  cut  crofs  the  rind  of  the  ftock,  and  from  the 
middle  of  that  cut  make  a  flit  downwards  about  two 
inches  in  length,  fo  that  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
T  ;  but  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  cut  too  deep,  left 
you  wound  the  ftock  :  then  having  cut  off  the  leaf 
from  the  bud,  leaving  the  foot-ftalk  remaining,  you 
fhould  make  a  crofs  cut  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
eye,  and  with  your  knife  flit  off  the  bud,  with  part 
of  the  wood  to  it,  in  form  of  an  efcutcheon :  this 
done,  you  muft  with  your  knife  pull  off  that  part  of 
the  wood  which  was  taken  witii  the  bud,  obferving 
whether  the  eye  of  the  bud  be  left  to  it,  or  not  (for  ail 
thofe  buds  which  lofe  their  eyes  in  ftripping,  fhould 
be  thrown  away,  being  good  for  nothing)  then  having 
gently  raifed  the  bark  of  the  ftock  where  the  crofs  in^ 
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cifion  was  made,  with  the  flat  haft  of  your  penknife 
clear  to  the  wood,  you  fhould  thruft  the  bud  the!'e1/1’ 
obferving  to  place  it  fmooth  between  the  rind  and  the 
wood  of  the  ftock,  cutting  off  any  part  of  the  rind 
belonging  to  the  bud,  which  may  be  too  long  for  the 
flit  made  in  the  ftock  •,  and  fo  having  exactly  fitted 
the  bud  to  the  ftock,  you  muft  tie  them  clofely  round 
with  bafs  mat,  beginning  at  the  under  part  of  the  flit, 
and  fo  proceed  to  the  top,  taking  care  that  you  do 
not  bind  round  the  eye  of  the  bud,  which  fhould  be 

When  your  buds  have  been  inoculated  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  you  will  fee  which  of  them  have  ta.  en  ; 
thofe  of  them  which  appear  fhrivelled  and  black,  be¬ 
ing  dead,  but  thofe  which  remain  frefh  and  plump, 
you  may  depend  are  joined  •,  and  at  this  time  you 
fhould  loofen  the  bandage,  which,  if  not  done  in 
time,  will  pinch  the  ftock,  and  greatly  injure,  if  not 

deftroy,  the  bud.  ,  „  , 

The  March  following  you  muft  cut  oft  the  ftock 
about  three  inches  above  the  bud,  Hoping  it  that  the 
wet  may  pafs  off,  and  not  enter  the  ftock  •,  to  this 
part  of  the  ftock  left  above  the  bud,  it  is  very  proper 
tofaften  the  fhoot  which  proceeds  from  the  bud,  and 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  blown  out,  if  not  pre¬ 
vented  •,  but  this  muft  continue  no  longer  than  one 
year,  after  which  it  muft  be  cut  off  clofe  above  the 
bud,  that  the  ftock  may  be  covered  thereby.  _ 

The  time  for  Inoculating  is,  from  the  middle  of 
June  until  the  middle  of  Auguft,  according  to  the 
forwardnefs  of  the  feafon,  and  the  particular  forts  of 
trees  to  be  propagated ;  but  the  time  may  be  eafily 
known,  by  trying  the  buds,  whether  they  will  come 
off  well  from  the  wood.  However,  the  moft  ge¬ 
neral  rule  is,  when  you  obferve  the  buds  formed 
at  the  extremity  of  the  fame  year’s  (hoots,  which 
is  a  fign  of  their  having  finilhed  ^heir  fpring  growth. 
The  firft  fort  commonly  inoculated  is  the  Apricot, 
and  the  laft  the  Orange-tree,  which  fhould  never  be 
done  until  the  middle  of  Auguft ;  and  in  doing  of 
this  work,  you  fhould  always  make  choice  of  cloudy 
weather  •,  for  if  it  be  done  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in 
very  hot  weather,  the  (hoots  will  perfpire  fo  faft,  as  to 
leave  the  buds  deftitute  of  moifture ;  nor  fhould  you 
take  off  the  cuttings  from  the  trees  long  before  they 
are  ufed  •,  but  if  you  are  obliged  to  fetch  your  cut¬ 
tings  from  fome  diftance,  as  it  often  happens,  you 
fhould  then  be  provided  with  a  tin  box  or  cafe,  hav¬ 
ing  a  focket  about  ten  inches  long,  and  a  cover  to  the 
top,  which  muft  have  five  or  fix  holes  •,  in  this  focket 
you  fhould  'put  as  much  water  as  will  fill  it  about 
two  or  three  inches  high,  and  place  your  cuttings 
therein  in  an  upright  pofition,  fo  that  that  part  which 
was  cut  from  the  tree  may  be  fet  in  the  water,  and  fo 
faften  down  the  cover  to  keep  out  the  air ;  and  the 
holes  in  the  cover  will  be  fufficient  to  let  the  perfpi- 
ration  of  thefe  branches  pafs  off,  which,  if  pent  in, 
would  be  very  hurtful  to  them ;  you  muft  alfo  be 
careful  to  carry  it  upright,  that  the  water  may  not 
reach  to  the  buds  ;  for  it  is  a  very  wrong  practice  in 
thofe  who  throw  their  cuttings  all  over  in  water,  which 
fo  faturates  the  buds  with  moifture,  that  they  have  no 
attradive  force  left  to  imbibe  the  fap  of  the  ftock, 
'whereby  they  very  often  mifcarry. 

But  before  I  leave  this  head,  I  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
that  though  it  is  the  ordinary  pradice  to  diveft  the 
bud  of  that  part  of  the  wood  which  was  taken  from 
the  fhoot  with  it  •,  yet,  in  many  forts  of  tender  trees, 
it  is  beft  to  preferve  a  little  wood  to  the  bud,  with¬ 
out  which  they  often  mifcarry.  The  not  obferving 
this,  has  occafioned  fome  people  to  imagine,  that  fome 
'  forts  of  trees  are  not  to  be  propagated  by  Inoculation  •, 
whereas,  if  they  had  performed  it  in  this  method, 
they  might  have  fucceeded,  as  I  have  feveral  times 
experienced. 

I N  T  Y  B  U  S.  See  Cichorium. 

INIJ  LA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  860.  Enula.  Crefalp.  He- 
lenium.  Raii  Meth.  33.  After.  Tourn,  Inft.  R.  H. 
48 1.  tab.  274.  Elecampane. 
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The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  radiated  compound  flower,  with  an  imbricated 
empalement ,  compofed  of  loofe ,  fpreading ,  f mall  leaves, 
the  outer  being  the  broadeft.  The  difk ,  or  middle  of  the 
flower ,  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  florets ,  andthebor-. 
der ,  or  ray  of  the  female  half  florets,  flretched  out  like 
a  tongue.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  funnel-fhapei , 
erect,  and  cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  top  •,  thefe  have 
five  fhort  flender  ftamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fm- 
rnits ,  which  coalefce  at  the  top  :  they  have  one  long  ger- 
men,  crowned  with  down,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle  the 
length  of  the  ftamina,  crowned  by  an  upright  bifid  fig., 
ma.  The  female  half  florets  have  a  narrow  entire  tongue , 
no  ftamina ,  but  a  long  crowned  germen  with  a  hairy  ftyle , 
and  an  upright  ftigma.  The  germen  in  both  flowers  be¬ 
come  a  flngle,  narrow,  four-cornered  feed,  crowned  with  a 
down,  fitting  on  a  naked  receptacle. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion  j 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  d 
Polygamia  fuperflua,  which  includes  the  plants  with  1 
a  compound  flower,  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  florets  | 
in  the  difk,  and  female  half  florets  for  the  rays,  which  <j 
are  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Inula  ( Helenium )  foliis  amplexicaulibus  ovatis,  ru- 
gofis,  fubtus  tomentofus,  calyeum  fquamis  ovatis.  i 
Amcen.  Acad.  i.p.  410.  Elecampane  with  oval  rough  I 
leaves,  which  embrace  the  folks ,  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  '■ 
and  the  feales  of  the  empalement  oval.  After  omnium  j 
maximus,  Helenium  didus.  Tourn.  Inft.  483.  The 
greateft  Starwort,  called  Elecampane. 

2.  Inula  {Odor a)  foliis  amplexicaulibus  dentatis  hirfu- 
tiffnnis  radicalibus  ovatis,  caulinus  lanceolatis  caule  . 
paucifloro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1236.  Inula  with  hairy  in- ! 
dented  leaves  embracing  the  folks,  thofe  at  the  bottom  oval, 
but  thofe  on  the  folks  fpear-fhaped,  which  have  but  few 
flowers.  After  luteus  radice  odora.  C.  B.  P.  266.  ‘ 
Telia w  Starwort  with  a  fweet  root. 

3.  Inula  ( Salicina )  foliis  feffdibus  lanceolatis  recurvis 
ferrato-fcabris,  floribus  inferioribus  altioribus,  ramis 
fub-angulatis.  Amoen.  Acad.  1.  p.  410.  Inula  with 
fpear-fhaped,  recurved,  rough,  fawed  leaves ,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ftalks ,  and  the  under  flowers  growing  taller  than 
the  upper,  and  angular  branches.  After  montanus  lu¬ 
teus,  falicis  glabro  folio.  C.  B.  P.  266.  Tellow Moun¬ 
tain  Starwort  with  a  fmooth  Willow  leaf. 

4.  Inula  ( Germanica )  foliis  feffdibus  lanceolatis  recur¬ 
vis,  fcabris,  floribus  fubfafciculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
883.  Inula  with  fpear-fhaped  recurved  leaves  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ftalks,  which  are  rough,  and  flowers  growing  in 
cluflers.  After  Thuringiacus  altifiimus  latifolius, 
montanus,  flore  luteo  parvo.  Haller.  Jen.  181.  Talleft 
broad-leaved  Mountain  Starwort  of  Thuringia ,  with  a  i 
fmall  yellow  flower. 

5.  Inula  ( Crithmoides )  foliis  linearibus  carnofis  tricuf- 
pidatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  883.  Inula  with  narrow flefty  ' 
leaves  ending  in  three  points.  After  maritimus  flavus  ; 
crithmum  chryfanthemum  didus.  Raii  Syn.  Ed.  3.  i 
p.  174.  Tellow  maritime  Starwort,  called  Golden  Sam¬ 
phire. 

6.  Inula  ( Montana )  foliis  lanceolatis  hirfutis  integerri- 
mis,  caule  unifloro  calyce  brevi  imbricato.  Lin.  Sp.  | 
Plant.  1 24.  Inula  with  hairy ,  fpear-fhaped ,  entire  leaves, 
one  flower  on  a  ftalk ,  having  a  Jhort  fcaly  cup.  After 
montanus  luteo  magno  flore.  C,  B.  P.  267.  Moun¬ 
tain  Starwort  with  a  large  yellow  flower. 

7.  Inula  {Oculis  Chrifti )  foliis  amplexicaulibus  oblongis, j 
integerrimis  hirfutis,  caule  pilofo,  corymbofo.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1237.  Inula  with  oblong,  entire ,  hairy  leaves  a 
and  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus.  Conyza  Pannonica, 
lanuginofa.  C.  B.  P.  265.  Hungarian  woolly  Fleabane. 

8.  Inula  ( Britannic  a )  foliis  amplexicaulibus  lanceola-j 
tis,  diftindis  ferratis,  fubtus  villofis,  caule  raraofol 
villofo  eredo.  Flor.  Suec.  756.  Inula  with  fpear-- 
fljaped  flawed  leaves  embracing  the  ftalk,  hairy  on  theifi 
under  fide,  and  an  erebi  branching  ftalk.  After  paluftriil 
luteus,  folio  longiore  lanuginofo.  Tourn.  Inft.  4 
Tellow  Mar  ft:  Starwort  with  a  longer  woolly  leaf 
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Ij^ula  ( Hirta)  foliis  feflilibus  lanceolatis,  re'curvatis, 
fubferrato-fcabris,  floribus  inferioribus,  akioribus, 
caule  teretiufculo  fubpilofo.  Lin.  Sp.  1239.  Inula  with 
fpear-Jhaped,  recurved ,  rough  leaves ,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
'Liks  and  the  lower  flowers  rifling  above  the  other .  Af¬ 
ter  luteus,'  ialicis  folio  hirfuto.  C.  B.  P.  266.  Yellow 
Mcr  with  a  hairy  Willow  leaf 

,  Inula  ( Bifrons )  foliis  oblongis  decurrentibus  den- 
ticulatis,  floribus  congeftis  terminalibus  fubfeflilibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  1236.  Inula  with  oblong  indented  leaves  run¬ 
ning  along  the  flalks ,  and  flowers  in  clufiers  terminating 
the  flalks.  Conyza  Pyrenaica,  foliis  primuke  veris. 
Par.  Bat.  127. 

Inula  (Squarofla)  foliis  ovalibus  kevibus  reticulato- 
venofls  fubcrenatis,  calycibus  fquarrofis.  Lin.Sp.  1240. 
Inula  with  fmooth  oval  leaves  and  netted  veins ,  with  rough 
empalet nents  to  the  flowers.  After  Conyzoides  odora- 
tus  luteus.  Tourn.  Inft.  483. 

Inula  ( Canarienflts )  foliis  linearibus  carnofis  trieuf- 
pidatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Inula  with  narrow ,  flejhy, 
three-pointed  leaves ,  and  a  Jhrubby  flalk.  After  Cana- 
rienfis  frutefcens,  folio  tridentato  crafia.  Hort.  Chelf. 

2  6.  Shrubby  Canary  Starwort  with  a  thick  leaf  ending  in 
three  points. 

.  Inula  ( Saturejaoides )  foliis  linearibus  hirfutis  op- 
pofitis,  pedunculatis  nudis  unifloris.  Inula  with  narrow 
hairy  flalks  placed  oppoflte ,  and  naked  foot-fialks ,  having 
one  flower.  After  faturejas  foliis  conjugatis  &  pilofis, 
flore  luteo.  Plouft.  MSS.  Starwort  with  hairy  Savoury 
leaves  growing  by  pairs ,  and  a  yellow  flower. 

.  Inula  {Mariana)  caule  eredto  hifpido,  foliis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  afperis,  floribus  alanbus  folitariis  feflilibus, 
terminalibus  umbeliatis.  Inula  with  an  erect  prickly 
(talk,  fpear-Jhaped  rough  leaves ,  flowers  proceeding  fltngly 
from  "the  fltdes  of  the  flalks ,  fitting  clofe ,  and  terminating 
in  an  umbel.  After  luteus  Marianus  Saligneis  brevio- 
ribus  foliis  hirfutis  pubefcentibus,  fummo  caule  ra- 
mofus.  Piuk.  Mant.  30.  Yellow  Starwort  of  Maryland , 
with  floor  ter,  fallow ,  hairy  leaves ,  and  the  top  of  the 
flalk  branching. 

.  Inula  {Fruticofo)  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis,  fubtus 
trinerviis,  fquamis  calycinis  acutis  caule  fruticofa. 
Inula  with  fpear-Jhaped  acute  leaves ,  1  ing  three  veins 
on  their  under  fide ,  the  fcales  of  the  empalement  Jharp- 
pointed,  anda  jhrubbyfl.  il' 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  s  but  it  is  alfo  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  fake 
of  the  roots,  which  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  ac- . 
counted  carminative,  fudorific,  and  alexipharmic,  of 
g.  sat  fervice  in  fhortnefs  of  breath,  coughs,  fluffing 
of  t!  -  lungs,  and  infectious  diftempers. 

h:.th  ?.  perenni  A  root,  which  is  thick,  branching, 
and  4  -i  ftrong;  odour.  The  lower  leaves  are  a  foot 
long,  and  four  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  rough 
qn  'their  upper  fide,  but  doWny  on  their  under.  The 
ftaiks  rife  about  three  feet  high,  and  divide  toward 
the  top  into  feveral  fmaller  branches,  garnifhed  with 
oblong  oval  leaves,  which  are  indented  on  their  edges, 
and  end  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  terminate  the 
ftaiks,  each  branch  ending  with  one  large,  yellow, 
radiated  flower,  fitting  in  a  fcaly  empalement,  whofe 
fcales  are  oval,  and  placed  like  the  fcales  on  filh  over 
each  other.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  narrow 
four-cornered  feeds  crowned  with  down.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the  latter  end 
of  Auguft. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if 
they  are  kept  till  the  fpring,  they  feldom  grow  ;  but 
where  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  the  following  fpring  without  any  care,  and 
may  be  either  tranfplanted  the  following  autumn  •, 
or  if  they  are  deflgned  to  remain,  they  fhould  be 
hoed  out  to  the  diftance  of  ten  inches,  or  a  foot  each' 
way,  and  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  thefe 
roots  will  be  fit  for  ufe  the  fecond  year. 

But  molt  people  propagate  the  plant  by  offsets,  which, 
if  carefully  taken  from  the  oid  roots,  with  a  bud,  or 
eye,  to  each,  will  take  root  very  eaflly  •,  the  befttime 
for  this  is  the  autumn,  as  foon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
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decay  ;  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  rows  about  a  foot 
afunder,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  diftance  in  the  rows  * 
the  fpring  following  the  ground  mult  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  if  in  autumn  it  is  ilighcly  dug,  it 
will  promote  the  growth  of  the  roots  >  thefe  will  be 
fit  for  ufe  after  two  years  growth,  but  the  roots  will 
abide  many  years,  if  they  are  permitted  to  ftand  ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  young  roots  are  preferable  to  thofe  which  are 
old  and  ftringy.  It  loves  a  gentle  loamy  foil,  net  too 
dry. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which 
arife  feveral  ftaiks,  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves 
at  bottom  are  oval,  indented,  and  hairy  •,  thofe  above 
embrace  the  ftaiks  with  their  bale.  The  ftaiks  are 
divided  into  feveral  branches,  garnifhed  with  a  few 
fcattering  yellow  flowers.  The  root  has  a  very  fweet 
odour  when  broken.  ’  It  flowers  in  July,  but  rarely 
ripens  feeds  here. 

The  third  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which 
arifes  many  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  fmooth 
and  recurved.  The  ftaiks  rife  near' two  feet  high  •, 
they  are  angular,  and  branch  at  the  top  into  feveral 
foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  yellow  radiated  flower. 
It  flowers  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September. 

The  fourth  fort  riles  with  an  upright  flalk  between 
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three  and  four  feet  high,  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves* 
which  are  turned  backward,  indented  on  their  edges, 
and  rough  on  their  upper  fide.  The  flowers  are  col- 
ledted  in  clofe  bunches  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftaiks ; 
they  are  fmall  and  yellow.  It  grows  on  the  Alps,  and 
other  mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-coafts  in  ma¬ 
ny  parts  of  England.  I  have  feen  it  growing  plenti¬ 
fully  near  Sheernefs,  in  the  ifle  of  Sheepy,  in  Kent ; 
this  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
garnifhed  with  flefhy  fucculent  leaves,  which  corr  e  out 
in  clufters,  and  are  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  ending  in  three 
points.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  top  of  the 
ftaiks  in  fmall  umbels  j  they  are  yellow,  and  have  a 
border  of  rays  5  this  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn.  The  younger  branches  of  this 
plant  are  frequently  fold  in  the  London  markets 
for  Samphire  ^  but  this  is  a  great  abufe,  becaufe  this 
plant  has  none  of  the  warm  aromatic  tafte  of  the  true 
Samphire. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  this  rifes 
with  upright  ftaiks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  are  covered  with  foft 
hairs,  and  are  entire.  The  ftaiks  each  fupport  one 
large  yellow  flower,  which  appears  in  July,  but  rarely 
ripens  feeds  here. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual 
ftalk  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  Hungary.  The  leaves 
are  oblong  and  hairy,  the  ftaiks  branch  at  the 
top  in  form  of  a  corymbus.  The  flowers  are  fmall, 
yellow,  and  are  in  clofe  clufters  •,  thefe  appear  in 
July,  but  feldom  perfedt  feeds  in  England. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria,  Bohemia, 
and  other  parts  of  Germany  ;  it  hath  a  perennial  root, 
and  an  annual  ftalk  which  rifes  near  two  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  woolly  leaves,  which  are 
fawed,  and  clofely  embrace  the  ftaiks  with  their  bafe. 
The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  two  or  three 
erect  branches,  or  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one 
pretty  large  deep  yellow  flower  *,  thefe  are  in  beauty 
in  July,  but  feldom  ripen  feeds  here. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from 
whence  arife  feveral  ftaiks  about  one  foot  high  i  the 
lower  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped  and  prickly  the  upper 
half  embrace  the  ftaiks,  which  divide  into  feveral 
branches,  each  being  terminated  by  one  yellow  flower, 
which  appears  in  July,  but  feldom  perfects  feeds 
here. 

The  tenth  fort  rifes  about  a  foot  high,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  by  oval  hairy 
leaves,  which  half  embrace  the  ftaiks  with  their  bafe  •, 

each 
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each  of  the  branches  is  terminated  by  one  large  yellow  i 
flower,  whole  empalement  is  compofed  of  oval  fcales. 

It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  never  perfects 

feeds  in  this  country.  _ 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  •,  this 
rifes  with  fingle  upright  (talks  near  two  feet  high, 
earnifhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are 
Hightly  indented  on  the  edges,  and  fit  dole  to  the 
{talks,  which  are  hairy,  and  divide  in  form  of  a  co- 
rymbus  at  the  top.  The  flowers  are  pretty  large,  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  appear  in  July,  but  aie  not 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  this  country. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflancls  •, 
this  rifes  with  feveral  fhrubby  ftalks  near  four  feet 
hio-h,  which  divide  into  fmaller  branches,  garnilned 
with  clufters  of  narrow  flefhy  leaves,  which  aie  di¬ 
vided  into  three  fegments  at  their  points.  The  flowers 
come  out  on  the  fide  of  the  branches  at  the  top  of 
the  ftalks ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  appearing  in  Auguft.  .  .  , 

The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fixth,  feventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  forts  are  abiding  plants,  which  will  thrive 
and  flower  in  the  open  air  in  England ;  they  may  be 
all  propagated  by  parting  or  theii  roots.  The  belt 
time  for  doing  of  this  is  in  autumn,  at  which  time 
the  plants  may  be  removed  ;  thefe  may  be  intermixed 
with  other  flowering  plants  in  the  borders  of  large 
gardens,  where  they  will  make  an  agreeable  variety 
during  their  continuance  in  flower.  As  thefe  roots 
multiply  pretty  fail,  they  fhould  be  allowed  room 
to  fpread,  therefore  fhould  not  be  planted  nearer 
than  two  feet  from  other  plants  •,  and  if  they  are  re¬ 
moved  every  third  year,  it  will  be  often  enough,  pro¬ 
vided  the  ground  between  them  is  dug  every  winter, 
and,  in  fnmmer,  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
they  will  require  no  other  care. 

As  fome  of  thefe  forts  produce  good  feeds  in  England, 
they  may  be  .propagated  by  fowing  of  the  feeds  in 
the  autumn,  on  a  border  of  light  earth  expofed  to  the 
eaft,  where  the  morning  fun  only  is  admitted  •,  and  in 
the  fpring,  when  the  plants  appear,  they  fhould  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds  till  they  are  fit  to  remove,  when 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  fhady  border,  fix 
inches  afunder,  obferving  to  fhade  and  water  them  till 
they  have  taken  new  root  •,  and  during  the  fummer 
feafon  they  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in 
autumn  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
and  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  This  hath  a  thick 
fibrous  root,  which  is  perennial,  fending  out  many 
oblong  indented  leaves,  whofe  bafe  runs  along  the 
ftalks  from  one  joint  to  another  :  from  the  root  arife 
three  or  four  ftalks  about  two  feet  high,  which  divide 
each  into  three  or  four  fmall  branches,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  clufters  of  fmall  yellow  flowers,  fitting 
clofe  between  the  fmall  leaves ;  thefe  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  feeds,  crowned 
with  down,  which  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on 
a  bed  of  light  earth  early  in  the  fpring  in  May  the 
plants  will  appear,  which  fhould  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds  till  they  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they  fhould 
be  planted  in  an  eaft  border,  at  about  fix  inches  dif- 
tance  each  way,  watering  and  fhading  them  till  they 
have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  will  require 
no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds 
till  the  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  planted  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  near  Montpelier, 
and  alfo  in  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  fibrous  root,  from  which 
arife  two  or  three  ered  ftalks  about  two  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  fmooth  oval  leaves  placed  alternate, 
fitting  clofe  to  tire  ftalks  j  the  veins  of  the  leaves  are 
flender,  and  formed  like  net-work.  The  ftalks  are 
terminated  by  one  yellow  flower  inclofed  in  a  rough 
fcaly  empalement,  and  at  the  two  joints  of  the  ftalk 
immediately  under  the  flower,  come  out  fmall  foot- 
ftalks,  with  fmaller  flowers  than  thofe  on  the  top. 
This  plant  feldom  continues  above  two  or  three  years, 
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therefore  young  plants  fhould  be  raifed  from  feeds  tol 
fucceed  them.  The  feeds  may  be  fown  at  the  fame 
time,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  directed  for  the  tenth 
fort,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  wav 
The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fait  marflies 
in  feveral  parts  of  England,  which  are  flowed  by  the 
tides,  therefore  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens 
The  roots  of  this  are  perennial,  but  the  ftalks  decay 
in  autumn  •,  and  if  any  one  has  curiofity  to  keep  a  plant 
or  two  of  it  in  their  gardens,  they  may  tranfplant  it  in¬ 
to  a  fhady  border  from  the  place  of  its  natural  growth 
and,  by  keeping  it  moift  in  dry  weather,  it  will  thrive 
pretty  well,  but  the  ftalks  will  not  rife  fo  high,  nor  will 
the  leaves  be  near  fo  flefhy  as  in  the  fait  marlhes. 

The  twelfth  fort  will  not  live  abroad  in  the  open  air 
in  England,  during  the  winter  feafon,  fo  muft  be. re¬ 
moved  into  flicker  in  autumn,  but  fhould  have  as! 
much  free  air  as  poflible  at  all  times,  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  mild,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  draw  up  weak.  In 
cold  weather  the  plants  mull  have  very  little  water 
for  their  ftalks  and  leaves  being  fucculent,  they  are 
very  apt  to  rot  with  too  much  wet  *  in  fummer  they  | 
fhould  be  placed  abroad  with  other  hardy  exotic  plants^ 
in  a  fheltered  fltuation,  where  they  will  add  to  theva-  i 
riety,  though  they  are  plants  of  no  great  beauty,  and’ 
feldom  flower  in  England,  unlefs  the  fummer  is  very 
warm.  This  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  any 
time  in  fummer,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  border, 
will  take  root  in  a  fhort  time. 

The  thirteenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz*  this 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  about  two  feet  high,  divid¬ 
ing  into  many  fmaller  branches,  which  are  hairy,  and 
garnifhed  with  narrow  ftiff  leaves  placed  oppofite,- 
without  foot-ftalks  ;  from  the  edges  of  thefe  arife  long 
hairs,  which  are  ftiff,  and  come  out  by  pairs ;  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  arife  the  naked  foot-ftalks,  which' 
are  four  or  five  inches  long,  fuftainingone  fmall,  yel¬ 
low,  radiated  flower. 

This  is  propagated  by  cuttings  during  the  fummer i 
feafon,  which  muft  planted  on  a  bed  of  light  earth, 
and  fliaded  till  they  have  taken  root  •,  after  which  the 
plants  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  Other 
hardy  exotics,  fheltering  them  from  froft  in  winter. 
The  fourteenth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Maryland, ; 
where  it  grows  naturally  •,  this  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ■ 
ftalk  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  which  is  pretty : 
clofely  fet  with  prickly  hairs,  and  garnifhed  with ; 
rough  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  about  three  inches  long, 
and  near  one  inch  broad  in  the  middle:  toward 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  there  are  fingle  flowers 
coming  from  the  wings  at  each  joint,  and  the  ftalk 
is  terminated  by  a  duller  of  fmall  yellow  flowers,  dif-  i 
pofed  in  form  of  an  umbel.  This  plant  flowers  here  in 
Auguft,  but  has  not  as  yet  perfeded  feeds  in  England.  ] 
The  fifteenth  fort  was  difcovered  growing  naturally 
at  Carthagena,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  •,  this  riles  j 
with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  : 
feet,  divided  into  feveral  ligneous  branches,  garnifhed 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  five  inches  long,  and  one 
inch  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  and  ftnooth  on 
their  upper  fide,  but  on  their  under  have  three  longitu- 1 
dinal  veins.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  having  very  large  fcaly  erfvpalements ;  they  j 
are  aslarge  as  afmall  Sun-flower,  of  apaleyellow  colour- 
This  plant  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  ini 
England,  fo  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  bark-ftove. 
It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured! 
from  the  country  where  it  naturally  grows,  for  it  doesf 
not  produce  any  here  thefe  muft  be  fown  upon  a| 
hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they! 
fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  lightl 
earth,  and  plunged  into'  a  frefh  hot-bed,  treating  them! 
in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from  the! 
fame  country. 

jOHNSONIA.  Dale.  Callicarpa.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant , 
127.  Spondylococus.  Mitch.  20.  This  plant  wail 
fo  titled  by  the  late  Dr.  Dale,  of  South  Carolina,  ^ 
memory  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  publifhed  an  editioi  | 
of  Gerard’s  Herbal,  correded  and  much  improved.  I 
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The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  an  empalement  of  one  leaf  cut  at  the  brim 
nto  four  Jhort  fegments ,  which  are  ere  ft.  It  hath  one 
)etak  which  is  tubulous ,  and  divided  into  four  parts  at 
he  brim,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  four  /lender  fum- 
nits  which  are  longer  than  the  petal,  terminated  by  ob- 
ong  yellow  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fit uatcd  a  roundifh 
■ermen,  fupporting  a  /lender  Jlyle ,  crowned  by  a  thick  oh- 
u/e fiigma.  "The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  fmooth  glo¬ 
bular  berry,  inciting  four  hard  oblong  feeds. 

Linnaeus  ranges  this  genus  of  plants  in  the  firft 
ettion  of  his  fourth  c.lafs,  intitled  Tetrandria  Mono- 
rvnia,  which  includes  the  plants  whofe  flowers  have 
?our  ftamina  and  one  ftyle.  As  the  feeds  of  this  plant 
vere  lent  me  from  Carolina  by  the  late  Dr.  Dale  with 
his  title,  in  the  year  1739,  and  with  them  the  cha¬ 
fers  of  the  genus,  which  was  before  it  was  men- 
ioned  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  I  have  continued  it  under  the 
Doftor’s  title. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
insonia  ( Americana )  floribus  verticillatis  feflilibus, 
oliis  ovato  lanceolatis  oppofitis,  caule  fruticolo.  Dale. 
Shrubby  Johnfonia  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  op- 
)ofte ,  and  flowers  growing  in  whorls  fitting  clofe  to  the 
calks.  Callicarpa.  Ad.  Upfal.  1741.  Mr.  Catefby, 
n  his  Hiftory  of  Carolina,  has  figured  it  under  the 
'ollowing  title,  Frutex  baccifer  verticillatus,  foliis  fca- 
>ris  latis  dentatis  &  conjugatis,  baccis  purpureis  dense 
:ongeftis,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

This  Ihrub  grows  plentifully  in  the  woods  near 
lharles-town,  in  South  Carolina.  It  rifes  from  four 
o  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches  from  the 
oot,  which  are  woolly  when  young,  like  thofe  of  the 
W ayfaring-tree,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
>laced  oppoiite,  Handing  on  fliort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are 
bout  three  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
iroad  in  the  middle,  growing  narrow  at  both  ends, 
nd  a  little  indented  on  their  edges,  their  furface 
ough,  and  a  little  hoary.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
/horls  round  the  ftalks,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the 
iranehes  at  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves;  they  are 
mall,  tubulous,  cut  into  four  obtufe  fegments  at  the 
op,  which  expand,  and  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour  •, 
Aefe  are  fucceeded  by  foft  fucculent  berries,  which 
urn  firft  to  a  bright  red  colour,  but  afterward  change 
o  a  deep  purple  when  ripe,  and  inclofe  four  hard  ob- 
ong  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  fent  me  by  Mr.  Catefby, 
rom  Carolina,  in  1724;  and  many  of  the  plants  were 
hen  raifed  in  feveral  curious  gardens  in  England  •, 
10ft,  if  not  all  all  of  them  were  afterward  planted  in 
he  open  air,  where  they  flourifhed  very  well  for  fome 
ears,  and  feveral  of  the  plants  produced  flowers  in 
he  Chelfea  garden  for  four  or  five  years,  but  thefe 
/ere  not  fucceeded  by  fruit ;  and  in  the  fevere  froft 
0  1740,  they  were  moft  of  them  deftroyed,  as  were 
lfo  the  young  plants  which  were  raifed  from  Dr. 
)ale’s  feeds  the  year  before,  which  were  only  fhelter- 
d  under  a  frame ;  fo  that  until  the  Dottor  fent  a  frefh 
upply  of  feeds  in  1 744,  there  were  fcarce  any  of  the  plants 
iving  in  the  Englifh  gardens  •,  but  fince  then,  there 
tas  been  quantities  of  the  feeds  brought  to  England. 
This  plant  rifes  eafily  from  feeds,'  if  they  are  fown  in 
,  moderate  hot-bed ;  the  beft  way  is  to  fow  the  feeds 
n  pots,  and  plunge  them  into  a  tan-bed  of  a  moderate 
/armth  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  and  have  ob- 
ained  fome  ftrength,  they  fhould  be  gradually  inured 
0  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed 
n  June,  and  placed  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where 
hey  may  remain  till  autumn  •,  during  which  time 
hey  muft  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  gently  re- 
refhed  with  water  in  dry  weather  ;  but  as  thefe  young 
dants  are  tender,  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  frame 
xefore  the  early  froft  comes  on  ;  for  a  froft  in  au- 
umn  will  kill  the  tender  part  of  their  fhoots,  which 
)ften  caufes  their  ftalks  to  decay  moft  part  of  their 
ength  before  the  fpring.  During  the  winter  feafon 
hey  fhould  be  lcreened  from  froft,  but  in  mild  wea- 
her  they  muft  enjoy  the  free  air,  otherwife  their  fhoots 
fill  turn  mouldy  and  decay.  The  following  fpring, 
jft  before  the  plants  (hoot,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
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turned  out  of  the  pots,  fo  as  not  to  break  their  roots  1 
and  part  of  them  may  be  planted  in  fmall  pots  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  the  others  into  a  nurfery-bed 
in  a  warm  fituation,  at  about  four  or  five  inches  afun- 
der ;  thofe  in  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed,  which  will  forward  their  taking  root* 
but  afterward  muft  be  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air 
as  before  ;  thefe  plants  in  the  pots  fhould  be  fhel¬ 
tered  under  a  frame  in  winter  for  three  or  four  years, 
till  they  have  obtained  ftrength  •,  then  they  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  fitu¬ 
ation,  where  they  will  live  in  the  open  air  in  common 
winters ;  but  in  fevere  froft  they  are  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  killed,  if  they  are  not  fheltered  •,  therefore  the 
furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots  fhould  be  co¬ 
vered  with  old  tan  to  keep  out  the  froft,  and  their 
tops  covered  with  Straw,  Peas-haulm,  or  Fern,  which 
will  protebl  them. 

Thofe  plants  in  the  beds  fhould  all'o  be  covered  with 
mats,  or  Straw,  in  frofty  weather,  and  after  they  have 
obtained  ftrength,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a 
warm  fituation,  and  treated  every  winter  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other. 

The  leaves  of  this  fhrub  were  often  ufed  by  Dr. 
Dale,  in  dropfical  cafes,  with  very  good  fuccefs.  A 
particular  account  of  the  virtues  of  this,  and  many 
other  plants  of  Carolina,  was  fent  me  with  dried  fam- 
ples  of  each,  by  the  Dodor,  during  the  laft  war  •,  but 
as  the  fhips  were  taken  in  their  paffage,  they  were  all 
loft,  and  the  Dodtor  dying  foon  after,  I  could  never 
recover  them. 

JONTHLASPI.  See  Clypeola. 

JONQJJIL.  See  Narcissus. 

IPOMOEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  199.  Quamoclit. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  116.  tab.  39.  Quamoclit,  or  Scar¬ 
let  Convolvulus. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  fmall  permanent  empalement,  cut  into 
five  parts  at  the  top.  The  petal  is  funnel-fhapcd,  having 
a  long  cylindrical  tube,  whofe  brim  is  five-pointed,  fpread- 
ing  open  flat.  It  hath  five  awl-jhaped  ftamina,  nearly  the 
length  of  the  petal,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  ftuated  a  round  germen,  fupport¬ 
ing  a  fender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  roundifh  ftigma.  'The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  capfule  with  three 
cells,  inclofng  three  oblong  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  five 
ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ipomqea  ( Quamoclit )  foliis  pinnatifidis  linearibus, 
floribus  fubfolitariis.  Hort.  Cliff.  60.  Ipomoea  with 
very  narrow  many-pointed  leaves,  and  folitary  flowers . 
Quamoclitfoliis  tenuiterincifis&pennatis.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  1 16.  Quamoclit  with  narrow,  cut,  winged  leaves. 

2.  Ipomoea  ( Coccinea )  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis,  baft 
angulatis,  pedunculis  multifloris.  Hort.  Upfal.  39- 
Ipomoea  with  heart-fhaped  pointed  leaves,  angular  at  the 
bafe,  and  many  flowers  on  a  /talk.  Quamoclit  Ame¬ 
ricana  folio  hederae  flore  coccineo.  Com.  Rar.  Plant. 
2 1 .  American  Quamoclit  with  an  Ivy  leaf  and  a  fcarlet 
flower,  commonly  called  Scarlet  Convolvulus. 

3.  Ipomoea  ( Solanifolia )  foliis  cordatis  acutis  mtegerri- 
mis,  floribus  folitaris.  Prod.  Leyd.  430.  Ipomoea  with 
acute ,  heart-fhaped,  entire  leaves,  and  folitary  flowers. 
Quamoclit  Americana  folani  folio,  flore  rofeo.  Plum. 
Cat.  3.  American  Quamoclit  with  a  Nightjhade  leaf,  and 
a  Rofe-coloured  flower. 

4.  Ipomoea  ( Violacea )  foliis  cordatis  integerrimis,  flori¬ 
bus  confertis  corollis  indivifis.  Sauv.  Monlp.  114. 
Ipomoea  with  heart-floaped  entire  leaves,  flowers  growing 
in  clufters,  and  undivided  petals.  Quamoclit  foliis  am- 
pliffimis  cordiformibus.  Plum.  Cat.  4.  Quamoclit  with 
large  heart-fhaped  leaves. 

5.  Ipomoea  ( Titberofa )  foliis  palmatis,  lobis  feptenis 
lanceolatis  integerrimis  pedunculis  trifloris.  Hort.  Up¬ 
fal.  39.  Ipomoea  with  hand-fhaped  leaves,  compofed  of /even 
fpear-fhaped  entire  lobes ,  and  foot-ftalks  having  three 
flowers.  Convolvulus  major  heptaphyllus,  floie  ful- 
phureo  odorato.  Sloan.  Cat.  55.  Greater  feven-leaved 

n  H  Bind- 
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Bindweed  with  a  yellow  fweet  flower ,  called  Spanijh  At  - 

hour  Vine.  .  ,  .  ,  r 

6  Ipomoea  ( Triloba )  foliis  mlobis  cordatis,  pedunculis  ; 

'trifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  161.  Ipomea  with  heart  - 
floated  leaves  having  three  lobes ,  and  three  flowers  on  a 
foot-ftalk.  Convolvulus  pentaphyllos  minor,  flore  pur- 
pureo.  Sloan.  Cat.  55.  Smaller  five-leaved  Bindweed 

with  a  purple  flovier.  . 

7.  Ipomoea  {Hepatic flfolia)  foliis  palmatis,  flonbus  ag- 
gregatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  79.  Ipomoea  with  hand-Jhaped 
leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  in  clufters.  Volubilis  Zey- 
lanica  pes  tigrinus  di£ta.  Hort.  Elth.  3 18.  Volubilis  of 

Ceylon ,  called  'Vyger' s-foot.  .  ,  ,  •  n  -u 

8.  Ipomoea  (. Digitata )  foliis  digitatis  glabns  flonbus 
feffilibus,  caule  lsevi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  162. 

with  fmooth  hand-Jhaped  leaves ,  whofe  lobes  Jit  cloje , 

*  fmooth  flalk.  Convolvulus  quinquefolius  glaber 
Americanos.  Pluk.  Aim.  116.  Smooth  five-leaved  Amc- 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  ;  in  the 
Weft-Indies  it  is  called  Sweet-William,  and  by  fome 
Indian  Pink.  It  rifes  with  a  twining  ftalk  ieven  or 
eight  feet  high,  fending  out  many  {lender  tvvining 
branches,  which  twift  about  any  neighbouring  plants 
for  fupport ;  the  leaves  are  winged,  being  compofed 
of  ieveral  pair  of  very  fine  narrow  lobes,  not  thicker 
than  fine  fowing  thread  ;  they  are  about  an  inch  long, 
of  a  deep  green,  and  fometimes  are  by  pairs  oppofite, 
and  at  others  they  are  alternate  •,  the  flowers  come 
out  fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  ftanding  upon 
{lender  foot-ftalks  about  one  inch  long  •,  they  are  fun- 
nel-fhaped,  having  a  tube  an  inch  long,  which  is  nar¬ 
row  at  bottom,  but  gradually  widens  to  the  top,  which 
fpreads  open  flat,  with  five  corners  or  angles  :  they 
are  of  a  moft  beautiful  fcarlet  colour,  fo  make  a  fine 
appearance.  This  is  an  annual  plant  in  England,  but 
whether  it  is  fo  in  its  native  place  I  cannot  tell  •,  for  as 
the  feeds  fall  to  the  ground,  fo  there  is  a  fucceffion  of 
young  plants,  which  continue  flowering  great  part  of 
the  year. 

This  is  a  tender  plant,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  the  open 
air  in  England ;  it  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
ftiould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  as  the 
plants  will  foon  appear,  they  ffiould  be  each  tranf- 
planted  into  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  before 
they  twine  about  each  other,  for  then  it  will  be  difficult 
to  difengage  them  without  breaking  their  tops.  When 
they  are  potted,  they  fliould  be  plunged  into  a  new 
hot-bed,  and  fticks  placed  down  by  each  plant  for  their 
ftalks  to  twine  about  •,  after  they  have  taken  new  root, 
they  {hould  have  a  good  ffiare  of  air  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  •,  and  when  they 
are  advanced  too  high  to  remain  under  the  frame, 
they  ftiould  be  removed  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove, 
where  they  ftiould  have  fupport,  for  their  branches 
will  extend  to  a  confiderable  height.  They  will  begin 
to  flower  in  June,  and  there  will  be  a  fucceffion  of 
flowers  till  the  end  of  September,  and  the  feeds  will 
ripen  well  in  this  fituation  every  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  and  the 
Bahama  Iflands  •,  this  is  alfo  an  annual  plant  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  is  not  fo  tender  as  the  former.  It  hath  a 
twining  ftalk,  which  rifes  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  gar- 
niffied  with  heart-ihaped  leaves  ending  in  acute 
points,  -which  are  divided  into  angles  at  their  bafe  •, 
the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
upon  {lender  foot-ftalks,  which  fupport  three  or  four 
flowers  of  the  fame  form  and  iize  as  the  former,  but 
are  not  fo  deep  coloured.  There  is  a  variety  of  this 
with  Orange-coloured  flowers,  but  they  do  not  differ 
in  any  other  refpeft.  If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are 
fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  if  they  are  gradually  hardened,  and  after¬ 
ward  tranfplanted  into  a  warm  border,  in  favourable 
feafons  they  will  flower  and  produce  good  feeds  •,  but 
moft  people  raife  the  plants  on  a  very  gentle  hot- bed, 
and  tranfplant  them  afterward  into  another  •,  by  which 
method  they  are  brought  forward,  fo  will  perfect 
rheir  leeds  earlier. 

Tire  third  fort  is  like  the  fecond,  but  the  leaves  have 
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no  angles,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  Rofe  colour,  each 
foot-ftalk  fuftaining  one  flower.  This  may  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fecond  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
where  it  twines  about  any  neighbouring  fupport,  and 
rifes  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  garniffied  with  large 
heart- fhaped  entire  leaves  :  the  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches  upon  {lender  foot-ftalks,  in 
clufters  •,  they  are  of  a  blue  colour,  and  their  brims 
are  not  angular  as  in  the  former  fpecies,  but  entire. 
This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  af¬ 
terward  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  is  before  directed 
for  the  fir  ft  fort,  for  it  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  i 
open  air  here. 

The  fifth  fort  is  cultivated  in  moft  of  the  iflands  in  j 
the  Weft-Indies,  but  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  intro-  j 
duced  there  from  the  Spaniffi  Main.  Thefe  plants  rife  fi 
to  a  very  great  height,  and  fend  out  many  branches,  1 
fo  are  planted  to  cover  arbours  for  fhade  in  the  iflands,  j! 
from  whence  it  had  the  appellation  of  Spanifh  Arbour  1 
Vine.  The  ftalks  of  this  plant  are  covered  with  a  pur-  j 
pie  bark  ;  they  twine  about  any  neighbouring  fup-  l 
port,  fending  out  many  fide  branches,  fo  that  one  ,1 
plant  will  cover  an  arbour  of  fifty  feet  long.  The  { 
leaves  are  divided  into  feven  lobes  almoft  to  the  bot- 
tom  •,  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  1 
ftalks ;  they  are  large,  funnel-fhaped,  of  a  bright  1 
yellow  colour,  and  fmell  very  fweet ;  thefe  are  fqc-  ! 
ceeded  by  large  round iffi  capfules  with  three  cells,  1 
containing  one  large  feed  in  each,  which  are  of  a  1 
dark  colour. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  but  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
the  open  air  in  England  ;  the  feeds  of  this  muft  be 
fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  1 
plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  fepa-  I 
rate  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed  ;  but  as  j 
they  will  foon  grow  too  tall  to  ftand  under  a  frame,  j 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  where  ; 
they  muft  be  fupported,  otherwife  they  will  twine  j 
about  all  the  neighbouring  plants.  As  thefe  plants 
extend  their  fhoots  to  a  very  great  length,  they  re¬ 
quire  a  tall  ftove,  where  they  may  have  room  to  grow,  j 
without  which  they  will  never  produce  any  flowers. 

I  have  had  thefe  plants  feveral  years,  but  have  only 
feen  one  flower  produced  from  them  ;  for  they  grow 
fo  very  large  before  they  begin  to  have  flowers,  as  that 
few  of  the  ftoves  in  England  have  height  enough  for  ; 
their  growth. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft:  of  the  iflands  in 
the  Weft-Indies  •,  this  hath  a  twining  ftalk,  which  ; 
rifes  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  garniffied  with  leaves  ; 
divided  into  three  lobes,  which  are  heart-ffiaped  ^  the 
foot-ftalks  ariie  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  each  fuf-  ; 
taining  three  purple  flowers.  This  is  alfo  tender,  fo 
the  plants  muft  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring, 
and  afterward  planted  in  feparate  pots,  plunging  them 
into  another  hot-bed,  where  they  may  remain  till  they 
reach  the  glaflfes,  when  they  ffiould  be  removed  into  • 
a  glafs-cafe  where  they  may  have  room,  and  be  icreen- 
ed  from  the  cold,  but  ffiould  have  a  large  ffiare  off 
free  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather  ;  with  this . 
treatment  the  plants  will  flower  and  produce  ripefeeds. 
The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  rifes ! 
with  a  twining  hairy  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  gar- , 
niffied  with  hand-ffiaped  leaves  which  are  hairy,  and ;. 
divided  at  the  bottom  into  feveral  lobes ;  the  flowers ) 
come  out  in  clufters,  inclofed  in  a  five-cornered  invo-  >! 
lucrum  ;  they  are  of  apurpliffi  colour,  but  fmall,  and  J 
open  only  in  the  evening,  fo  make  no  figure.  This  I 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  requires  the  fame  treat- j 
ment  as  the  fixth  fort.  /  I 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies 
this  hath  a  fmooth  twining  ftalk  which  rifes  four  org 
five  feet  high,  garniffied  with  hand-ffiaped  leaves! 
having  five  lobes,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks  •,  the! 
flowers  cotne  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  upons 
ffiort  foot-ftalks,  which  fuftain  two  or  three  purples 
flowers  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  tricapfular  feed-1 
vefiels :  in  each  cell  there  is  one  brown  feed.  J 

This! 
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This  fort  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  two  for- 
ier  with  which  it  will  produce  flowers  and  perfect 
:s  feeds  in  England. 

E  S I N  E.  Lin.  Gen.  1 1 1 3.  Amaranthus.  Sloan.  Cat. 
am.  49* 

The  Characters  are, 

t  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants ;  the 
tale  flowers  have  an  empalement  compofed  of  two  neat 
nail  leaves,  and  five  eredlpfmall,  fpear-Jhapcd  petals,  and 
ve  ncdlarii  fltuated  between  the  five  eredl  ft  amina,  which 
re  terminated  by  roundijh  fummits  ■,  the  female  flovoers  on 
he  other  plants,  have  the  like  empalement  and  corolla  as 
be  male ,  with  an  oval  germen  but  no  ftyle ,  crowned  by 
vo  roundifh  ftigma-,  the  empalement  afterward  becomes  an 
val  capfule ,  inclofing  woolly  feeds. 

'his  genus  is.  ranged  in  the  fifth  order  of  Linnseus’s 
venty-fecond  clafs  of  plants,  intitled  Dioecia  Pen- 
mdria,  from  their  having  male  and  female  flowers 
n  different  plants,  and  the  male  flowers  having  five 
amina. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
hne  ( Celofioides .)  Lin.Sp.  1456.  Amaranthus  panicula 
avicante  gracili  holofericea.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  49. 
Imaranthus  with  flender  yellowifh- panicles  of  ft Iky  flowers. 

'his  plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  moft  of 
ie  other  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  from  whence  I 
ave  received  the  feeds.  It  is  perennial ;  the  ftalks 
-e  weak,  fo  require  fupport ;  they  rife  ten  or  twelve 
:et  high,  having  large  knots  at  each  joint,  garnifhed 
ith  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth  leaves.  The  ftalks 
e  very  diffufed,  branching  out  on  every  fide ;  the 
owers  are  produced  on  the  top,  in  flender  loofe  pa- 
cles,  covered  with  a  filky  dov/n,  of  a  pale  yellow 
flour;  thefe  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  in  warm 
afons  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  the  autumn, 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  fhould  be  af- 
rward  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  di¬ 
aled  for  the  tender  forts  of  Amaranthus,  till  they 
e  grown  too  tall  to  remain  in  the  frame,  when  they 
buld  be  removed  to  the  bark-ftove,  plunging  the 
)ts  into  the  tan-bed,  and  fupporting  the  branches  of 
ie  plants  with  a  trellis  to  prevent  their  falling  on 
her  plants ;  in  this  fltuation  they  will  produce  flowers 
id  feeds  the  fecond  year,  but  the  plants  may  be  con- 
nued  three  or  four  years  longer. 

[  S.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  358.  tab.  186,  187,  188. 
,in.  Gen.  Plant.  57.  Flower-de-luce;  in  French, 
'lambe. 

The  Characters  are, 

he  flowers  are  inclofed  in  fpathse  (or  fheaths )  which  are 
rmanent  ;  the  flowers  are  divided  into  fix  parts-,  the  three 
iter  petals  are  oblong,  obtufe,  and  reflexed,  the  three  inner 
•e  eredl,  and  end  in  acute  points  ;  thefe  all  join  at  their 
ife :  they  have  three  awl-jhaped  ft  amina,  which  lie  upon 
ie  reflexed  petals,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong  deprejfed 
mmits.  Under  the  flower  is  fltuated  an  oblong  germen, 
ipporting  a  flender  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  large  three-pointed 
igma  the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  angular 
ipfule  with . three  cells,  filled  with  large  feeds. 

'his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feflion  of 
annseus’s  third  clals,  intitled  Triandria  Monogynia, 
hich  contains  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  three 
amina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Iris  ( Pfeudoacorus )  corollis  imberbibus,  petalis  inte- 
ioribus  ftigmate  minoribus,  foliis  enfiformibus.  Hort. 
iiiff.  Iris  with  an  unbearded  flower,  the  inner  petals 
’'nailer  than  the  ftigma,  and  fwerd-fhaped  leaves.  Iris 
aluftris  lutea.  Tabern.  Icon.  643.  Yellow  Marfh 
dower-de-luce . 

Iris  ( Squalens )  corollis  barbatis,  caule  foliis  longiore 
auhifloro.  Hort.  Cliff.  18.  Iris  with  bearded  flowers, 
nd  the  ftalks  longer  than  the  leaves,  having  many  flowers. 
This  is  the  Iris  vulgaris  Germanica  live  fylveftris. 
-.  B.  P.  30.  Common  German ,  or  wild  Flower-de-luce. 

3  Iris  ( Aphylla )  corollis  barbatis,  fcapo  nudo  longitu- 
line  foliorum  multifloro.  Prod.  Leyd.  17.  Iris  with  a 
\  warded  flower,  and  a  naked  ftalk  the  length  of  the  leaves, 
,  mth  many  flowers.  Iris  latifolia,  caule  aphyllo.  C.  B.  P. 
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3  2 .  Broad-leaved  Flower-de-luce,  whofe ftalks  are  without 
leaves. 

4.  Iris  ( Variegata )  corollis  barbatis,  caule  fubfoliofo 
longitudine  foliorum  multifloro.  Prod.  Leyd.  17.  Iris 
with  a  bearded  flower,  and  a  leafy  ftalk  the  length  of  the 
leaves,  with  many  flowers.  Iris  latifolia  pannonica,  co¬ 
lore  multiplici.  C.  B.  P.  31.  Broad- leaved  Hungarian 
Flower -de-luce  of  many  colours. 

5.  Iris  (Suflana)  corollis  barbatis,  caule  foliis  longiore 
unifloro.  Hort.  Cliff.  18.  Iris  with  a  bearded  flower, 
and  a  ftalk  longer  than  the  leaves,  having  one  flower.  Iris 
Sufiana,  flore  maxi  mo  ex  albo  nigricante.  C.  B.  P.  31. 
Flower-de-luce  with  a  very  large  flozver  of  a  black  and 
white  colour ,  commonly  called  Chalcedonian  Iris. 

6.  Iris  ( Biflora )  corollis  barbatis,  caule  foliis  breviore 
trifioro.  Hort.  Upfal.  17.  Iris  with  a  bearded  flower, 
and  a  ftalk  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  with  three  flowers. 
Iris  humilis  major,  faturate  purpurea  biflora.  Tourn. 
Inft.  361.  Greater  Dwarf  Flower-de-luce  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  and  having  two  flowers  on  each  ftalk. 

7.  Iris  ( Pumila )  corollis  barbatis,  caule  foliis  breviore 
unifloro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  38.  Iris  with  a  bearded  flower, 
and  a  ftalk  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  with  one  flower.  Iris 
humilis  minor,  flore  purpureo.  Tourn.  Inft.  361. 
Smaller  Dwarf  Flower-de-luce  with  a  purple  fiozver. 

8.  Iris  ( Germanica )  corollis  barbatis,  caule  foliis  longi¬ 
ore  multifloro,  floribus  inferioribus  pedunculatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  55.  Iris  with  a  bearded  flower,  a  ftalk  longer  than 
the  leaves  with  many  flowers,  and  the  lower  flowers  on 
foot-ftalks.  Iris  Afiatica  cserulea  polyanthos.  C.  B.  P. 
Blue  AJiatic  Flower-de-luce  with  many  flowers,  called 
greater  Dalmatian  Iris. 

9.  Iris  ( Orientals )  corollis  barbatis,  germinibus  trigonis, 
foliis  enfiformibus  longifilmis  caule  foliis  longiore  bi- 
floro.  Pluk.  1 54.  Iris  with  a  bearded  flower,  a  three- 
cornered  germen,  very  long  fword-fhaped  leaves,  and  a 
ftalk  longer  than  the  leaves,  with  two  flowers. 

10.  Iris  ( Graminea )  corollis  imberbibus,  germinibus 
fexangularibus,  caule  ancipiti,  foliis  linearibus.  Hort. 
Cliff.  19.  Iris  with  flowers  having  no  beards,  a  fix-cor¬ 
nered  germen ,  a  ftalk  having  flowers  on  both  fides,  and 
narrow  leaves.  Iris  anguftifolia  prunum  redolens  mi¬ 
nor.  C.  B.  P.  33.  Smaller  narrow-leaved  Flower-de-luce 
fmelling  like  Plmns. 

11.  Iris  ( Maritima )  corollis  imberbibus,  caule  foliis 
breviore  trifioro,  foliis  lineari-enfiformibus.  Iris  whofe 
flowers  are  not  bearded,  the  ftalk  fhorter  than  the  leaves, 
having  three  flowers ,  and  narrow  fword-ftjaped  leaves. 
Iris  anguftifolia  maritima  major.  C.  B.  P.  33.  Greater 
narrow-leaved  maritime  Flower-de-luce. 

12.  Iris  ( Anguftifolia )  corollis  imberbibus,  caule  foliis 
asqualibus  multifloro,  fpatha  majoribus  ereftis.  Iris 
whofe  flowers  have  no  beards ,  the  ftalks  equal  in  length 
with  the  leaves ,  having  many  flowers  vohich  are  larger 
and  more  eredl  than  the  fpatha.  Iris  anguftifolia,  ma¬ 
ritima  minor.  C.  B.  P.  Smaller  narrow-leaved  maritime 
Flower-de-luce. 

13.  Iris  ( Bicolor )  corollis  imberbibus,  caule  foliis  lon¬ 
giore  multifloro,  germinibus  fexangularibus,  foliis  li¬ 
nearibus.  Iris  whofe  flowers  have  no  beards ,  the  ftalks 
longer  than  the  leaves ,  with  many  flowers,  a  fix-cornered 
germen ,  and  very  narrow  leaves.  Iris  anguftifolia,  bi¬ 
color.  C.  B.  P.  33.  Narrow-leaved  Flower-de-luce  with 
two  colours. 

14.  Iris  ( Spuria )  corollis  imberbibus,  germinibus  fex- 
angularibus,  caule  tereti,  foliis  fublinearibus.  Hort. 
Cliff.  19.  Iris  whofe  flowers  have  no  beards,  with  a  fix - 
cornered  germen ,  a  taper  ftalk,  and  very  narrow  leaves . 
Iris  pratenfis  anguftifolia,  folio  feetido.  C.  B.  P.  32. 
Narrow-leaved  Meadoiv  Flower-de-luce ,  with  a  flmking 
leaf. 

15.  Iris  ( Sativa )  corollis  imberbibus,  fpatha  bifolia, 
caule  foliofo  longitudine  foliorum,  pedunculis  lon- 
gioribus.  Iris  with  flowers  having  no  beards,  a  Jheath 
containing  two  leaves ,  a  leafy  ftalk  the  lengjth  of'lfte  leaves, 
and  longer  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers.  Iris  lativa  lutea. 
C.  B.  P.  32.  Yellow  Garden  Flower-de-luce. 

16.  Iris  ( Pidia )  corollis  imberbibus,  caule  longitudins 
foliorum  multifloro,  foliis  enfiformibus.  Iris  with  an 
unbearded  flozver,  a  ftalk  the  length  of  the  leaves ,  with 
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many  flowers,  mi  fwori-Jhafed  leaves.  Iris  humilis 
minor,  fiorc  pido.  Tourn.  Inft.  362.  Leffer  Dwarf 
.  Flower-de-luce  with  a  ■painted,  flower. 

17.  Iris  (Verna)  corollis  imberbibus,  caule  umfloro  ro- 
7liis  breviore,  radice  fibrosa.  Flor.  Virg.  10.  Ins  with 

an  unbearded  flower,  a  fialk  floor  ter  than  the  leaves,  with 
one  flower,  and  a  fibrous  root .  Ins  \  lrgimana  pumila 
five  chamaeiris  verna  anguftifolia,  flore  purpuro-cae- 
ruleo  odorato.  Pluk.  Aim.  196.  Dwarf  Spring  Vir¬ 
ginia  Flower-de-luce,  with  a  narrow  leaf,  and  a  purple 

blue  fweet  fmelling  flower.  ... 

18.  Iris  (Verflcolor)  corollis  imberbibus,  germinibus  fub- 
trigonis,  caule  tereti,  folds  enfiformibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant  3  Q  Iris  with  an  unbearded  flower,  a  three- cor- 
nerd  germen,  a  taper  fialk,  and  fmord-M leaves .  I  ns 
Americana  verflcolor  ftylo  crenato.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth. 
188.  Party-coloured  American  Flower-de-luce,  with  a 

'ffltidiffsma)  corollis  imberbibus  petalis  interi- 
oribus  patentiflimis,  caule  umangulato  folrn  enfifor- 
mibus  Hort.  Cliff.  19.  Iris  with  an  unbearded  flower, 
the  inner  petals  fpreading,  a  fialk  with  one  angle,  and  fw or d- 
fhaped  leaves .  Iris  foeudiffima,  feu  Xyns.  Tourn.  Inft. 
260.  Moft ftinking  Flower-de-luce ,  or  Xyns,  called  Stinking 


20.  Iris  ySiberha)  corollis  imberbibus,  germinibus  tn- 
gonis,  caule  tereti,  folds  lineanbus.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff. 
19.  Iris  with  an  unbearded  flower,  a  three-cornered  ger¬ 
men,  a  taper  fialk,  and  narrow  leaves.  Ins  pratenfis, 
anguftifolia  non  feetida  altior.  C.  B.  P.  32.  _  Duller 
narrow-leaved  Meadow  Flower-de-luce ,  notflinking. 

21.  Iris  (Duberofa)  corollis  imberbibus,  foil  is  tetragonis. 
Yir.  Cliff.  6.  Iris  with  an  unbearded  flower  and  four- 
cornered  leaves.  Hermcdadylus  folio  quadrangulo. 
Tourn.  Cor.  50.  Hermodattyle  with  a  four-cornered  leaf 

22.  Iris  ( Florentina )  corollis  barbatis,  caule  foliis  altioie 

"  fubbifloro  fleribus  feffilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  55.  Iris  with  a 

bearded  corolla ,  ftalks  taller  than  the  leaves,  having  two 
fefflle  flowers.  Iris  alba  Florentina.  C.  B.  P.  31.  White 
Flovintifis 

23.  Iris  ( Sambucina )  corollis  barbatis,  caule  foliis  altiore 
multifloro,  petalis  deflexis  planis,  eredtis  emarginatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  55.  Iris  with  a  bearded  corolla,  ftalks  taller 
than  the  leaves,  having  many  flowers  whofe  petals  are  de- 
flexed,  and  the  upright  are  indented.  Iris  latifolia  Ger- 
manica,  fambuci  odore.  C.  B.  P.  31. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  ditches  and  Landing 
waters  in  moft  parts  of  England  ;  this  is  titled  in  the 
Pharmacopeia,  Acorus  adulterinus,  or  Pfeudo  acorus. 
Baftard  Acorus.  The  roots  of  this  are  pretty  thick, 
flefhy,  and  fpread  every  way  near  the  furface  of  the 
ground  •,  the  leaves  are  fword-lbaped,  very  long,  of 
a  deep  green  colour,  and  not  fo  ftiff  as  thofe  of  the 
Garden°Iris  •,  the  ftalks  rife  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  toward  the  top  of  which  grow  three  or  four 
flowers  one  above  another,  which  gradually  fucceed 
each  other  ;  they  are  fhaped  like  the  ordinary  Flower- 
de-luce,  but  the  three  inner  petals  are  lefs.than  the 
ftigmas,  fo  they  want  the  three  upright  petals  which 
are  termed  ftandards.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  large  three-cornered  capfules,  containing 
three  rows  of  fiat  feeds. 

This  fort  is  not  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  being  an 
officinal  plant,  it  is  here  mentioned  to  introduce  the 
other. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens  for  or¬ 
nament  •,  "the  roots  of  this  are  very  thick,  flefhy,  and 
divided  into  joints,  fpreading  juft  under  the  furface  of 
the  ground  ;  they  are  of  a  brownifh  colour  on  their 
outfide,  but  white  within  •,  the  leaves  arife  in  clufters, 
embracing  each  other  at  their  bafe,  but  lpread  afunder 
upward  in  form  of  wings ;  they  are  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  and  two  inches  broad,  having  fharp  edges, 
ending  in  points  like  fwords  •,  the  ftalks  between  theie, 
which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  leaves,  having  at 
each  joint  one  leaf  without  a  foot-ftalk  ;  thefe  diminifh 
in  their  iize  upward  •,  the  ftalks  divide  into  three 
branches,  each  of  which  produce  two  or  three  flowers 
one  above  another  at  diftances,  each  inclofed  in  a 
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{heath;  they  have  three  large  Violet- coloured  petal 
which  turn  backward,  and  are  called  falls ;  thefe  hav 
beards  near  an  inch  long  on  their  midrib  toward  thei 
bafe,  and  have  a  fhort  arched  petal  which  cover  thi 
beard,  with  three  broad  erect  petals  of  the  fame  co 
lour,  called  ftandards;  the  ftaminalie  upon  there 
flexed  petals.  Under  each  flower  is  fituated  an  ob 
long  germen,  which  turns  to  a  large  three-cornerec 
capfule  with  three  cells,  filled  with  large  compreffec 
feeds.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  « 
Auguft. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  blue  ftandards  anc 
purple  falls,  which  is  titled  Iris  hortenfis  latifolia,  bj 
Cafpar  Bauhin  ;  and  one  with  pale  purple  ftandards 
another  with  white,  and  a  third  with  a  fmaller  flower 
but  thefe  are  accidental  varieties  which  have  comt 
from  feeds. 

The  third  fort  has  broader  leaves  than  the  laft,  th< 
ftalks  haveno  leaves  upon  them,  andareequalinlengtl 
with  the  leaves ;  they  have  three  or  four  large  brighi 
purple  flowers,  which  ftand  above  each  other,  having 
purplifh  {heaths  or  hoods  •,  the  three  bending  petal: 
or  falls  are  ftriped  with  white,  from  the  bafe  to  the 
end  of  the  beard  •,  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large 
blunt  triangular  capfules  with  three  cells,  filled  with 
compreffed  feeds.  It  flowers  the  latter  end  of  May. 
and  the  feeds  ripen  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary-,  the 
leaves  of  this  are  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort,  bui 
are  of  a  darker  green  ;  the  ftalks  rife  as  tall  as  the 
leaves,  and  toward  the  bottom  are  garnifhed  with  one 
leaf  at  each  joint,  whofe  bafe  embrace  the  ftalks;  the 
upper  part  is  naked,  and  branches  into  three,  each 
having  two  or  three  flowers  above  one  another ;  the 
three  upright  petals  or  ftandards  are  yellow,  and  the 
bending  petals  or  falls  are  variegated  with  purple 
ftripes.  This  flowers  in  June,  but  is  rarely  fucceeded 
by  feeds  in  England. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  near  Conftantinopie, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  eaft.  The  leaves  of  this  fort 
are  not  fo  broad  as  thofe  of  the  fecondi  and  are  of  a 
grayifh  colour;  the  ftalks  rife  two  feet  and  a  half 
high,  fupporting  one  very  large  flower;  the  three 
upright  petals  are  almoft  as  broad  as  a  hand,  but  very 
thin,  of  mixed  black  and  white  ftripes;  the  three 
bending  petals  or  falls  are  of  a  darker  colour,  from 
whence  fome  gardeners  have  called  it  the  Mourning 
Iris.  This  flowers  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  but  never  has  any  feeds  in  England. 
The  iixth  fort  hath  broad  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  fort,  but  Ihorter;  the  ftalks  rife  nine  or  ten 
inches  high,  branching  into  two  or  three  at  the  top, 
each  fuftaining  two  deep  purple  flowers.  This  flowers 
in  May,  but  is  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 
The  feventh  fort  hath  narrower  and  (hotter  leaves 
than  the  former  ;  the  ftalks  are  fhorter  than  the  leaves, 
and  fupport  one  flower  on  the  top,  of  a  light  purple 
colour.  This  flowers  the  beginning  of  May,  but; 
rarely  produces  feeds  in  this  country.  There  are  two  , 
or  three  varieties  of  this,  which  differ  in  the  colour 
of  their  flowers. 

The  eighth  fort  hath  the  largeft  leaves  of  any  of  the] 
F'lower-de-luce,  they  are  of  a  grayifh  colour  and! 
fpread  wide,  embracing  each  other  at  their  bafe,  where, 
they  are  purplifh.  The  ftalks  rife  near  four  feet  high, 
and  divide  into  feveral  branches,  each  fupporting  three 
or  four  flowers  above  each  other  at  diftances,  covered 
with  a  thin  fheath ;  the  three  bending  petals  or  falls, 
are  of  a  faint  purple  inclining  to  blue,  with  purpiy; 
veins  running  lengthways ;  the  beard  is  yellow,  anc! 
the  three  eredt  petals  or  ftandards  are  of  a  bright  blue! 
with  fome  faint  purple  ftripes,  the  flowers  have  aril 
agreeable  feent.  They  appear  the  latter  end  of  June,! 
but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  | 
The  feeds  of  the  ninth  fort  were  brought  from  Car  , 
niola,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Pocock,  Bilhop  oil 
Offory,  who  found  the  plants  growing  there  naturally  | 
thefe  were  l'own  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  where  the)! 
fucceeded  very  well,  and  the  plants  have  been  final 
communicated  to  many  curious  gardens  in  Europe-! 
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This  plant  hath  a  thick  fiefhy  root,  divided  into  many 
mots  or  tubers,  which  fpread  and  multiply  in  the 
'■round ;  thefe  lend  out  many  ftrong,  thick,  flelhy  fi- 
u-es,  which  ftrik'e  deep  in  the  earth,  putting  out  fe- 
eral  Jfmaller  fibres  from  their  fides.  From  thefe  roots 
rife  clufters  of  -fiat  fword-fhaped  leaves  of  a  deep 
reen  colour,  which  are  more  than  three  feet  long, 
nd  little  more  than  one  inch  broad  in  the  broadeit 
art,  ending  in  points  *,  thefe  leaves  are  connected  to¬ 
cher  at  their  bale  into  feveral  heads  or  bundles, 
/rapping  over  each  other  5  and  between  thefe  arife 
be  flower-italics,  which  grow  four  feet  high  and  are 
anted,  having  very  long  fpathae  or  {heaths  at  each 
f  tiie  upper  joints,  which  include  the  flowers.  Thefe 
;alks  generally  fuftain  two  flowers,  one  coming  out 
f  each  (heath  or  fpatha ;  thefe  are  permanent,  and 
/hen  the  flowers  are  paft,  clofely  cover  the  feed-veflel. 
The  flowers  are  divided  into  nine  leaves,  three  of 
hefe  hand  eredt,  which, are  white,  and  fix  turn  down, 
/hich  are  joined  together  at  their  bafe,  the  lower 
areading  out  into  a  broad,  obtufe,  reflexed  fall, 
aving  abeard  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour ;  the 
pper  fegment  is  arched  over  the  lower,  fo  as  to  form 
lort  of  lip,  which  is  reflexed  backward  •,  under  thefe 
i  fituated  an  oblong  three-cornered  germeri,  which  af- 
nward  becomes  an  oblong,  fwollen,  three-cornered 
:ed-veffel,  ending  in  a  long  point,  which  opens  into 
iree  longitudinal  cells,  in  which  the  feeds  are  ranged; 
ide  are  angular  and  compreffed.  This  plant  flowers 
le  latter  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
ie, feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  It  is  very  hardy,  and 
irives  well  in  the  open  air  without  any  protection, 
’he  leaves  decay  to  the  root  in  the  autumn,  and  new 
-i.es  arife  in  the  fpring.  The  roots  alfo  propagate 
cry  fait,  when  they  are  in  a  light  moift  foil,  lo  that 
may  foon  be  had  in  plenty,  without  waiting  for 
lantsfrom  feeds. 

’he  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria ;  this  hath 
arrow,  flat,  Grafs-like  leaves,  about  a  foot  long,  of 
light  green  colour ;  between  thefe  arife  the  Italics 
Dout  fix  inches  high,  having  two  narrow  green  leaves, 
hich  are  much  longer  than  the  ftalks ;  thefe  italics 
litain  two  or  three  flowers,  which  are  imaller  than 
ay  of  the  former  fpecies  ;  the  petals  have  no  beards, 
ut  have  a  broad  yellow  line  adorned  with  purple 
ripes  ;  the  three  falls  are  of  a  light  purple  colour 
riped  with  blue,  and  have  a  convex  ridge  running 
mgitudinally,  the  other  are  of  a  reddiih  purple  va- 
egated  with  violet;  they  have, a  fcent  like  freili 
turns.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  is  fuccteded  by  feed- 
eflfels  which  are  fhort,  having  three  borders  or  wings 
inning  lengthways,  opening  in  three  cells,  which  are- 
lied  with  angular  feeds,  which  ripen  in  September, 
"he  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  fea,  in  the 
juth  of  France,  and  in  Italy.  This  hath  narrow 
.vord-fhaped  leaves,  little  more  than  a  foot  long,  of 
deep  green  colour;  the  ftalks  do  not  rife  fo  tall  as 
he  leaves-  they  fuftain  at  the  top  two  or  three  flowers 
/hich  ftand  near  together;  they  are  of  a  bright 
mrple  colour  v/ith  very  deep  falls,  and  the  three 
tandards  are  blue ;  the  bending  petals  have  no  beards, 
>ut  inftead  of  that  white  broad  ftripes  through  the 
niddle.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
ieptember. 

The  twelfth  fort  hath  narrower  leaves  than  the  former, 
)ut  of  the  fame  deep  green  colour ;  the  ftalks  do  not 
ife  higher  than  the  leaves,  and  fupport  two  or  three 
lowers,  which  have  long  permanent  empalements 
landing  eredt,  which  cover  the  feed-veflel  till  the 
eeds  are  ripe  ;  the  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  of  a  paler 
olour  than  thofe  of  the  eleventh  fort. 

The  thirteenth  fort  has  very  narrow,  long,  Grafs-like 
eaves,  of  a  light  green  ;  the  ftalks  rife  two  feet  and 
half  high,  luftaining  three  or  four  flowers  above  each 
>ther,  which  have  blue  falls,  and  purple  ftandards 
iriped  with  pale  blue  lines.  This  flowers  in  July, 
.nd  the  feeds  ripen  at  Michaelmas. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany ;  this 
lath  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  eleventh  fort,  which, 
vhen  broken,  have  a  difagreeable  fcgnt ;  but  this  is 
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accidental,  and  not  common  to  all  the  plants ;  the 
ftalks  of  this  are  taper,  and  rife  a  little  above  the 
leaves,  and  fuftain  three  or  four  flowers  one  above 
another,  which  have  light  blue  ftandards,  and  purple 
variegated  falls  without  beards;  inftead  of  which,  they 
have  a  broad  white  line  in  the  middle ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  lhort  thick  capfules,  which  have  fcarce  anv 
angles,  opening  in  three  cells,  which  are  filled  with 
angular  feeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  September. 

The  fifteenth  fort  has  narrower  leaves  than  thofe  of 
the  fecond,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  not  fo  ftiff; 
the  ftalks  are  equal  in  height  with  the  leaves,  and 
branch  out  on  both  fides  with  long  foot-ftalks,  each 
fuftaining  one  pretty  large  yellow  flower,  inclofed  in 
a  long  two-leaved  flieath ;  at  each  joint  where  the 
foot-ftalks  come  out  there  is  a  Angle  leaf,  which  em¬ 
braces  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe.  This  flowers  in  June, 
but  rarely  produces  feeds  in  this  country. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fort,  one  with  a  ful- 
phur-coloured,  and  the  other  with  a  variegated  flower, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  varieties  which  have 
been  accidentally  produced  from  feeds. 

The  fixteenth  fort  hath  broad  fword-fhaped  leaves 
about  eight  inches  long ;  the  ftalks  rife  about  the  fame 
height'  with  the  leaves,  and  divide  into  two  or  three 
foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  two  or  three  flowers  one 
above  another,  which  have  yellow  ftandards,  and  the 
falls  are  variegated  with  dark  ftripes.  This  flowers 
in  June,  but  does  not  produce  feeds  here. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  this  hath  tufted  fibrous  roots,  from  which  arife 
many  Grafs-like  leaves  about  nine  inches  long ;  from 
between  thefe  come  out  the  ftalks,  which  are  fhorter 
than  the  leaves,  fupporting  one  purple  flower  with 
blue  ftandards.  This  fort  flowers  in  May,  but  feldom 
produces  feeds  in  England. 

The  eighteenth  fort  grows  alfo  in  North  America ; 
this  hath  narrow  fword-fhaped  leaves  about  a  foot 
long,  of  a  light  green  colour ;  the  ftalks  rife  a  little 
above  the  leaves,  they  are  taper,  and  fupport  two  or 
three  flowers  one  above  another ;  the  ftandards  are  of 
a  light  blue,  and  the  falls  are  purple  variegated,  with 
a  broad  white  line  inftead  of  a  beard  through  the 
middle.  The  germen,  which  is  fituated  under  the 
flower,  is  three-cornered  below,  but  taper  toward  the 
top.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  often  produces  feeds 
here. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  places 
in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into 
gardens.  This  hath  thick  tufted  fibrous  roots ;  the 
leaves  are  of  a  Grafs-green,  fword-fhaped,  and  when 
broken  emit  a  ftrong  odour,  not  much  unlike  that  of 
hot  roaft  beef  at  the  firft  fcent,  but  if  fmelt  too  clofe, 
becomes  difagreeable.  It  is  generally  called  {linking 
Gladwyn  in  England  ;  the  ftalks  rife  about  the  fame 
height  with  the  leaves,  fupporting  two  fmall  flowers, 
of  a  purple  colour,  variegated.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  twentieth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria  and 
Bohemia;  this  hath  narrow  fword-fhaped  leaves  near 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  of  a  dark  green  colour ;  the 
flower-ftalks  rife  above  the  leaves,  and  fupport  two 
or  three  flowers  with  light  blue  ftandards,  and  deep 
blue  falls,  with  a  broad  ftripe  of  white,  inftead  of  the 
beard.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
September. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  thefe  flag  or  fword-leaved 
Irifes,  which  chiefly  differ  in  the  colour  of  their  flow¬ 
ers,  fo  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  diftinft  fpecies ;  thofe 
which  are  here  enumerated  are  fuppofed  to  be  fpe- 
cifically  different,  great  part  of  them  I  have  cultivated 
by  feeds,  and  found  them  conftantly  produce  the  fame 
as  the  parent  plants. 

All  thefe  forts  are  generally  propagated  by  parting 
of  their  roots,  which  molt  of  them  multiply  fait 
enough.  The  belt  time  to  remove  and  part  the  roots 
is  in  autumn,  that  they  may  get  good  root  before  the 
fpring,  otherwife  they  will  not  flower  ftrong  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fummer.  All  thofe  forts  which  fpread  much 
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at  their  roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  every  other  year, 
to  keep  them  within  bounds,  otherwise  they  will 
fpread  fo  much  as  to  become  troublefome,  efpecially 
if  they  are  planted  near  other  flowers ;  indeed,  the 
large  growing  kinds  are  moft  of  them  too  fpreading 
for  the  flower-garden,  fo  are  only  fit  to  fill  up  the 
fpaces  between  trees  and  fhrubs  in  large  plantations, 
where  they  will  have  a  good  efFeft  during  the  time  of 
their  flowering. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  tenth,  eleventh,  fixteenth, 
feventeenth  and  eighteenth  forts,  grow  in  lefs  com- 
pafs,  fo  may  be  admitted  into  the  large  borders,  or  in 
clumps  of  flowers  in  the  pleafure-garden,  where  they 
will  add  to  the  variety.  The  fifth  fort  fhould  have  a 
warmer  fituation,  being  a  little  tender,  but  all  the 
other  forts  will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation  •, 
thefe  may  all  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  then  the  plants  will 
come  up  the  following  fpring ;  but  if  the  feeds  are 
fown  in  the  fpring,  they  will  lie  a  year  in  the  ground 
before  they  vegetate :  when  the  plants  come  up  they 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  the  following  au¬ 
tumn  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  beds  at  ten  inches 
or  a  foot  diftance,  where  they  may  remain  till  they 
flower,  which  will  be  the  fecond  fummer  after  trans¬ 
planting  ;  but  as  moft  of  the  forts  are  fo  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  their  roots,  few  people  care  to  wait  for 
feedling  plants,  unlefs  of  thofe  forts  which  are  fcarce. 
The  twenty-firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago ;  this  hath  a  tuberous  knobbed  root, 
from  which  arife  five  or  fix  long,  narrow,  four-cor¬ 
nered  leaves,  between  which  arife  the  ftalk,  which 
fupports  one  flower,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Iris,  but 
Small,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  This  flowers  in 
April,  but  does  not  produce  feeds  in  England.  It  is 
propagated  by  the  roots,  which  fend  out  offsets  •,  thefe 
may  be  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  when  their  leaves 
decay,  but  fhould  not  be  kept  too  long  out  of  the 
ground.  If  thefe  are  planted  in  a  deep  loofe  foil,  the 
roots  will  run  down,  and  be  loft  in  a  few  years  where 
they  are  not  difturbed,  fo  they  fhould  be  annually 
tranfplanted,  and  have  a  fhallow  foil  ;  they  are  hardy 
in  refpedl  to  cold,  and  require  no  farther  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  twenty-fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm 
parts  of  Europe,  but  is  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the 
open  air  in  England ;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  broad, 
of  a  pale  green  colour ;  the  flower-ftalks  rife  taller 
than  the  leaves,  fupporting  one  or  two  white  flowers 
which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  roots  of  this  are 
ufed  in  medicine,  and  is  ufually  called  Sweet  Iris. 

The  twenty-third  fort  hath  broad  leaves,  of  a  deeper 
green  than  thofe  of  the  laft  fort.  The  ftalks  rife  much 
above  the  leaves,  each  having  four  or  five  flowers, 
which  have  a  yellow  ground,  variegated  with  dark 
brown  ftripes,  and  have  a  fcent  like  Elder ;  the  two 
forts  flower  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of 
June. 

They  are  fo  hardy  as  to  thrive  as  well  as  the  fecond 
fort  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  and  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  of  their  roots,  or  by  feeds,  in  the 
fame  way  as  is  directed  for  that  fort. 

IRIS  bulbofa.  J  c  __ 

IRIS  Perfica.  j  See  XlPHIUM- 

I S  A  T I S.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  21  x .  tab.  100.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  738.  Woad;  in  French,  P  aft  el. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  oval  co¬ 
loured  leaves ,  which  fpread  open  and  fall  away.  The 
flower  hath  four  oblong  petals ,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs , 
which  are  narrow  at  their  bafe ,  but  broad  and  obtufe  at 
their  ends.  It  hath  fix  flamina ,  four  of  which  are  as  long 
as  the  petals ,  the  other  two  are  fhorter  ;  thefe  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  lateral  fummits.  It  has  an  oblong  com- 
preffed  germen ,  the  length  of  the  two  fhorter  flamina , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  fligma.  The  germen  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long  compreffed  pod  with  one  cell ,  opening  with  two  valves , 
incloflng  one  oval  compreffed  feed  in  the  center. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedlion 
of  Linn^us’s  fifteenth  clafs,  intitled  Tetradynamia 
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Siliquofa,  which  includes  the  plants  whofe  fiowe 
have  four  long  and  two  fhorter  ftamina,  and  their  feei 
in  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Isatis  (' Tinbioria )  foliis  radicalibus  oblon^o-ovr 
obtufis  integerrimis,  caulinis  fagittatis  filicuhs  oblos 
gis.  IVoad  with  oblong ,  oval ,  blunt ,  entire  leaves 
bottom ,  but  thofe  on  the  ftalks  arrow-pointed ,  and  oblo> 
pods.  Ifatis  fativa  vel  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  x  1 3.  prca  \ 
leaved  cultivated  IVoad. 

2.  Isatis  ( Dalmatica )  foliis  radicalibus  lanceoiatis  cr 
natis,  caulinis  lineari-fagittatis,  filiculis  brevioribt 
emarginatis.  IVoad  with  fpear-fhaped  lower  leaves  win 
are  Jlightly  crenated ,  thofe  on  the  ftalks  very  narrow  a 
arrow-pointed ,  and  floor  ter  indented  pods.  Ifatis  Dr; 
matica  major.  Bobart.  Greater  V/oad  of  Dalmatia.- 

3.  Isatis  ( Lufitanica )  foliis  radicalibus  crenatis,  caulir, 
fagittatis,  pedunculis  fubtomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  p.> 
V/oad  with  crenated  lower  leaves ,  thofe  on  the  folks  f, 
bert-fhaped ,  and  the  foot-flalks  of  the  flowers  woclt 
Ifatis  fylveftris,  minor  Lufitanica.  H.  L.  App.  Small 
wild  Portugal  JVo'ad. 

4.  Isatis  ( ALgyptiaca )  foliis  omnibus  dentatis.  Lin.  S> 
937.  IVoad  whofe  leaves  are  all  indented. 

The  firft  fort  is  cultivated  in  ieveral  parts  of  Englan 
for  the  purpofes  of  dyeing,  this  being  ufed  as  a  fou; 
dation  for  many  of  the  dark  colours. 

This  is  a  commodity  well  worth  propagating  in  al 
places  where  the  land  is  fuitable  for  it,  which  muft  t 
a  pretty  ftrong  foil,  but  not  too  moift. 

The  plant  is  biennial,  in  which  it  differs  from  t! 
third  and  fourth  fort,  which  are  annual.  The  Iowl 
leaves  of  this  are  of  an  oblong  oval  figure,  and  preti 
thick  confiftence,  when  growing  in  a  proper  foil 
they  are  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but  broad  above,  an 
end  in  obtufe  roundifn  points,  entire  on  their  edge: 
and  of  a  lucid  green.  The  ftalks  rife  near  four  fet 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  garnilhed  wit 
arrow-fhaped  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks ;  th 
ends  of  the  branches  are  terminated  by  ftnaU  yello’ 
flowers,  in  very  clofe  clufters,  which  are  compofed  c 
four  fmall  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs  ;  thele  ai 
fucceeded  by  pods  fhaped  like  a  bird’s  tongue,  ha’, 
an  inch  long,  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  whic 
when  ripe  turn  black,  and  open  with  two  valve 
having  one  cell,  in  which  is  fituated  a  Angle  feed,  i 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the  beginning! 
September. 

The  third  fort  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  fpti 
cies  as  the  firft,  only  differing  by  culture ;  but  I  hav 
propagated  both  forts  more  than  forty  years,  and  hav 
not  found  either  of  them  alter ;  there  are  alio  ver 
effential  differences  between  the  two  plants,  partied 
larly  in  the  fhape  of  the  under  leaves,  which  in  th 
wild  fort  are  narrow  and  fpear-fhaped,  and  thofe  0 
the  ftalks  are  not  more  than  half  the  breadth  of  thol 
of  the  cultivated  Woad.  The  ftalks  do  not  branc j 
fo  much,  and  the  pods  are  narrower  than  thofe  of  tf| 
other  fort,  nor  do  the  roots  abide  fo  long,  for  thtjj 
generally  die  the  fame  year. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Dalmatia;  this 
a  biennial  plant ;  the  lower  leaves  are  fpear-fhapeJ 
and  crenated  on  their  edges,  but  thofe  on  the  ftalll 
are  very  narrow  and  arrow-pointed.  The  ftalks  brand 
more  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  rile  higher.  ,T1 
flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  brighter  yellow  colour 
The  feed-veffels  are  fhorter,  and  broader  at  their  end, 
which  are  indented.  Thefe  plants  all  flower  in  Julj 
and  their  feeds  ripen  in  September.  _  I 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  and  is  ft 
annual  plant,  which  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  opt! 
air  in  England,  therefore  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  c» 
a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  iijj 
to  remove  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  on  a  frefh  ho| 
bed  to  bring  them  forward,  but  as  foon  as  they  ha\j 
taken  new  root,  they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  I 
frefh  air  admitted  to  them  daily,  to  prevent  their  beirj 
drawn  up  weak.  In  this  bed  they  may  remain  five<| 
fix  weeks,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfpkl 
into  pots,  which  fhould  be  carefully  performed,  nj 
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t0  let  tlie  earth  fall  from  their  roots ;  the  pots  fhould 
alfo  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  giving  the 
plants  plenty  of  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather 
will  permit,  and  fupporting  their  ftalks,  which  will 
otnerv/ife  trail  on  the  ground;- with  this  management 
the  plants  will  liower  in  June,  and  ripen  their  feeds 
in  September. 

The  three  laft  forts  are  not  cultivated  for  life,  fo 
are  only  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of 
variety ;  the  fecond  and  third  forts  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  in  autumn ;  and  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  thinned,  leaving 
them  fix  inches  apart  •,  afterward  they  mu fc  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds :  the  fummer  following  they  will 
flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds,  after  which  thefe  forts 
foon  decay  •,  the  roots  of  the  firft  fort  will  live  another 
vtar.  The  firft  fort  which  is  propagated  for  ufe,  is  fown 
upon  freih  land  which  is  in  good  heart,  for  which  the 
cultivators  of  Woad  pay  a  large  rent ;  they  generally 
chule  to  have  their  land  fttuated  near  great  towns, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  drefilng,  but  they  never  ftay 
long  on  the  fame  fpot,  for  the  beft  ground  will  not 
admit  of  being  fown  with  Woad  more  than  twice  ; 
for  if  it  is  oftener  repeated,  the  crop  feldom  pays  the 
charges  of  culture,  &c. 

Thole  who  cultivate  this  commodity,  have  gangs  of 
people,  who  have  been  bred  to  this  employment,  fo 
that  whole  families  travel  about  from  place  to  place, 
wherever  their  principal  fixes  on  land  for  the  purpofe  ; 
but  thefe  people  go  on  in  one  track,  juft  as  their  pre- 
decefibrs  taught  them  ;  nor  have  their  principals  de¬ 
viated  much  from  the  practice  of  their  anceftors,  fo 
that  there  is  a  large  field  for  improvement,  if  any  of 
the  cultivators  of  Woad  were  perfons  of  genius,  and 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  introduce  the  garden  cul¬ 
ture  fo  far  as  it  may  be  adapted  to  this  plant ;  this  I 

ttnow  from  experience,  having  made  numbers  of 
rials  in  the  culture  of  this  plant,  therefore  I  ftiall  in¬ 
ert  them  here  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  may 
have  ingenuity  enough  to  ftrike  out  of  the  old  beaten 
track. 

As  the  goodnefs  of  Woad  confifts  in  the  fize  and 
fatnefs  of  the  leaves,  the  only  method  to  obtain  this, 
is  by  fowing  the  feed  upon  ground  at  a  proper  feafon, 
and  allow  the  plants  proper  room  to  grow,  as  alfo  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds  •,  which,  if  permitted  to 
to  'grow,  will  rob  the  plants  of  their  nourifhment. 
The  method  praftifed  by  fome  of  the  moft  fkilful 
kitchen-gardeners  in  the  culture  of  Spinach,  would 
be  a  great  improvement  to  this  plant,  for  fome  of 
them  have  improved  the  round-leaved  Spinach  fo 
much  by  culture,  as  to  have  the  leaves  more  than  fix 
times  the  fize  they  were  formerly  •,  and  their  fatnefs 
has  been  in  the  fame  proportion,  upon  the  fame  land, 
which  has  been  effected  by  thinning  of  the  plants 
when  young,  and  keeping  the  ground  conftandy 
clean  from  weeds  ;  but  to  return  to  the  culture  of 
Woad. 

After  having  made  choice  of  a  proper  fpot  of  land, 
which  fhould  not  be  too  light  and  Tandy,  nor  over  ftiff 
and  moift,  but  rather  a  gentle  hazel  loam,  whofe 
parts  will  eafiiy  feparate :  the  next  is  to  plough  this  up 
juft  before  winter,  laying  it  in  narrow  high  ridges, 
that  the  froft  may  penetrate  through  the  ridges,  to 
mellow  and  foften  the  clods ;  then  in  the  fpring  plough 
it  again  croffway,  laying  it  again  in  narrow  ridges ; 
after  it  has  lain  lorn®  time  in  this  manner,  and  the 
weeds  begin  to  grow,  it  fhould  be  well  harrowed  to 
deftroy  them  ;  this  fhould  be  twice  repeated  while  the 
weeds  are  young,  and  if  there  are  any  roots  of  large 
perennial  weeds,  they  muft  be  harrowed  out,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  the  ground.  In  June  the  ground  fhould  be  a 
thii'd  time  ploughed,  when  the  furrows  fhould  be  nar¬ 
row,  and  the  ground  ftirred  as  deep  as  the  plough  will 
go,  that  the  parts  may  be  as  well  feparated  as  poflible  •, 
and  when  the  weeds  appear  again,  the  ground  fhould 
be  well  harrowed  to  deftroy  them.  Toward  the  end 
of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  it  fhould  be 
ploughed  the  laft  time,  when  the  land  fhould  be  laid 
fmooth,  and  when  there  is  a  profpedt  of  fhowers,  the 
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ground  muft  be  harrowed  to  receive  the  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  either  in  rows  with  the  drill  plough, 
or  in  broad-caft,  after  the  common  method  ;  but  it  will 
be  proper  to  fteep  the  feeds  one  night  in  water  before 
they  are  fown,  which  will  prepare  them  for  vegetation : 
if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  drills  with  a  plough,  they  will 
be  covered  by  an  inftrument  fixed  to  the  plough  for 
that  purpofe  ;  but  thofe  which  are  fown  broad°caft  in 
the  common  way,  muft  be  well  harrowed  in.  If  the 
feeds  are  good  and  the  feafon  favourable,  the  plants 
will  appear  in  a  fortnight,  and  in  a  month  or  five 
weeks  after  will  be  fit  to  hoe  ;  for  the  fooner  this  is 
performed  when  the  plants  are  diftinguifhable,  the 
better  they  will  thrive,  and  the  weeds  being  then 
young,  will  be  foon  deftroyed.  The  method  of  hoe¬ 
ing  thefe  plants  is  the  fame  as  for  Turneps,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  thefe  plants  need  not  be  thinned 
fo  much  ;  for  at  the  firft  hoeing,  if  they  are  feparated 
to  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  at  the  laft 
to  fix  inches,  it  will  be  fpace  enough-  for  the  growth 
of  the  plants  •,  if  this  is  carefully  performed,  and  in 
dry  weather,  moft  of  the  weeds  will  be  deftroyed  : 
but  as  fome  of  them  may  efcape  in  this  operation, 
and  young  weeds  will  arife,  fo  the  ground  fhould  be 
a  fecond  time  hoed  in  October,  always  chufing  a  dry 
time  for  this  work  ;  at  this  fecond  operation,  the  plants 
fhould  be  fingled  out  to  the  diftance  they  are  to  re¬ 
main.  After  this  the  ground  will  be  clean  from  weeds 
till  the  fpring,  when  young  weeds  will  come  up,  there¬ 
fore  about  a  fortnight  in  April  will  be  a  good  time 
to  hoe  the  ground  again,  when  the  weeds  will  be 
young,  fo  may  be  performed  in  lefs  than  half  the 
time  it  would  require  if  the  weeds  were  permitted  to 
grow  large,  and  the  fun  and  wind  will  much  fooner 
kill  them  ;  this  hoeing  will  alfo  ftir  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  and  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the 
plants ;  if  it  is  performed  in  dry  weather,  the  ground 
will  be  clean  till  the  firft  crop  of  Woad  is  gathered, 
after  which  it  muft  be  again  well  cleaned ;  if  this 
is  carefully  repeated,  after  the  gathering  of  each 
crop,  the  land  will  always  lie  clean,  and  the  plants 
will  thrive  the  better.  The  expence  of  the  firft  hoe¬ 
ing  will  be  about  fix  fh  filings  per  acre  ;  and  for  the 
after-hoeingshalf  that  price  will  be  fufficient,  provided 
they  are  performed  when  the  weeds  are  young  ;  for  if 
they  are  fuffered  to  grow  large,  it  wifi  require  more 
labour,  nor  can  it  be  fo  well  performed  ;  therefore  it 
is  not  only  the  beft  hufbandry  to  do  this  work  foon, 
but  it  wifi  be  found  the  cheapeft  method ;  for  the  fame 
number  of  men  will  hoe  a  field’of  ten  acres  three  times, 
when  it  is  performed  while  the  weeds  are  young,  as 
is  required  to  hoe  it  twice  only,  becaufe  the  weeds 
have  longer  time  to  grow  between  the  operations. 

If  the  land  in  which  the  feed  is  fown,  fhould  have 
been  in  culture  before  for  other  crops,  fo  not  in  good 
heart,  it  wifi  require  drefilng  before  it  is  fown,  in 
which  cafe  rotten  liable  dung  is  preferable  to  any 
other;  but  this  fhould  not  be  laid  on  till  the  laft 
ploughing  before  the  feeds  are  fown,  and  not  fpread 
but  as  the  land  is  ploughed,  that  the  fun  may  not 
exhale  the  goodnefs  of  it,  which  in  fummer  is  foon 
loft,  when  fpread  on  the  ground.  The  quantity 
fhould  not  be  lefs  than  twenty  loads  to  each  acre, 
which  wifi  keep  the  ground  in  heart  till  the  crop  of 
Woad  is  fpent. 

The  time  for1  gathering  the  crop  is  according  to  the 
feafon,  but  it  fhould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
leaves  are  fully  grown,  while  they  are  perfectly  green ; 
for  when  they  begin  to  change  pale,  great  part  of 
their  goodnefs  is  over  ;  for  the  quantity  wifi  be  lels, 
and  the  quality  greatly  diminifhed. 

If  the  land  is  good,  and  the 'crop  well  hufbanded,  it 
wifi  produce  three  or  four  gatherings,  but  the  two 
firft  are  the  beft ;  thefe  are  commonly  mixed  together 
in  the  manufafturing  of  it,  but  the  after-crops  are  al¬ 
ways  kept  feparate  ;  for  if  thefe  are  mixed  with  the 
other,  the  whole  will  be  of  little  value.  The  two 
firft  crops  wifi  fell  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds 
a  ton  ;  but  the  latter  wifi  not  bring  more  than 
feven  or  eight  pounds,  and  fometimes  not  fo  much. 

4  An 
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An  acre  of  land  will  produce  a  ton  of  V»  oad,  and  in 
good  feafons  near  a  ton  and  a  half. 

When  the  planters  intend  to  fave  the  feeds,  they  cut 
three  crops  of  the  leaves,  and  then  let  the  plants  ftand 
till  the  next  year  for  feed  ;  but  if  only  one  crop  is  cut, 
and  that  only  of  the  outer  leaves,  letting  all  the  mid¬ 
dle  leaves  ftand  to  nourifh  the  ftalks,  the  plants  will 
grow  ftronger,  and  produce  a  much  greater  quantity 

of  feeds.  ... 

Thefe  feeds  are  often  kept  two  years,  but  it  is  al¬ 
ways  beft  to  fow  new  feeds  when  they  can  be  obtained. 
The  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  •,  when  the  pods  turn  to  a 
dark  colour,  the  feeds  lliould  be  gathered ;  it  is  beft 
done  by  reaping  the  ftalks  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Wheat,  fpreading  the  ftalks  in  rows  upon  the  ground, 
and  in  four  or  five  days  the  feeds  will  be  fit  to  threfti 
out,  provided  the  weather  is  dry  ;  for  if  it  lies  long, 
the  pods  will  open  and  let  out  the  feeds. 

There  are  fome  of  the  Woad  planters  who  feed  down 
the  leaves  in  winter  with  fheep,  which  is  a  very  bad 
method  ;  for  all.  plants  which  are  to  remain  for  a  fu¬ 
ture  crop,  fhould  never  be  eaten  by  cattle,  for  that 
greatly  weakens  the  plants ;  therefore  thofe  who  eat 
down  their  Wheat  in  winter  with  fheep  are  equally 
blameable. 

ISOP  YRUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  621.  Helleborus. 
Amman. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  no  empalement.  It  hath  five  equal  oval  pe¬ 
tals,  which  fall  off,  and  five  Jhort  tubububus  neclani, 
fituated  within  the  petals,  divided  at  their  brim  into 
three  lobes,  the  middle  one  being  the  largeft.  It  hatha 
great  number  of  Jhort  hairy  ftamina ,  terminated  by  fingle 
fummits ,  and  fever al  oval  germen ,  with  fingle  ftyles  of 
'the  fame  length ,  crowned  by  an  obttife  ftigma  the  length  of 
the  ftamina.  The  germen  afterward  become  fo  many  re¬ 
curved  capfules  with  one  cell,  filled  with  fimall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  intitled  Polyandria  Po- 
lygynia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers 
have  many  ftamina  and  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Isopyrum  ( Fumaroides )  ftipulis  fubulatis,  petalis  acu- 
tis.  Hort.  Upfal.  1 57.  Ifopyrum  with  awl-Jhaped fti- 
pidie,  and  acute  petals.  Helleborus  fumarite  foliis. 
Amman.  Ruth.  57.  tab.  12.  Hellebore  with  Fumitory 

leaves. 

2.  Isopyrum  ( [Thaliftroides )  ftipulis  ovatis,  petalis  ob- 
tufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  557.  Ifopyrum  with  oval ftipuH, 
and  obttife  petals.  Ranunculus  nemorofus,  thalidri  fo¬ 
lio.  C.  B.  P.  178.  JVood  Crowsfoot  with  a  Meadow 
Rue  leaf. 

3.  Isopyrum  ( Aquilegioides )  ftipulis  obfoletis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  557.  Ifopyrum  with  cbfolete  ftipuLe.  Aquilegia 
montana,  fiore  parvo,  thalidri  folio.  C  B.  P.  144. 
Mountain  Columbine  with  a  fmall  flower,  and  Meadow 
Rue  Leaf. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from  whence 
the  feeds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  garden  at  Peterf- 
burgh,  and  the  late  Dr.  Amman,  profeftbr  of  botany 
there,  fent  me  part  of  the  feeds  j  this  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  feldom  riles  more  than  three  or  four 
inches  high.  The  leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
Fumitory  •,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  gray  colour.  The 
ftalk  is  naked  to  the  top,  where  there  is  a  circle  of 
leaves  juft  under  the  flowers.  The  flowers  are  fmall, 
of  an  herbaceous  colour  on  their  outfide,  but  yellow 
within,  having  five  acute  petals,  and  as  many  honey 
glands,  with  a  great  number  of  ftamina  which  are 
fhorter  than  the  petals,  and  feveral  reflexed  moon- 
fhaped  germen,  having  fo  many  fingle  ftyles,  crowned 
by  obtufe  ftigmas.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  many 
recurved  feed-vefiels  with  one  cell,  filled  with  fmall 
fliining  black  feeds.  It  flowers  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  May,  then  the  plants 
decay. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  fhould  be  fown  in  a  fliady 
border  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  when  they  are 
kept  long  out  of  the  ground,  they  feldom  grow  the 
firft  year-,  therefore  when  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
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fcatter,  they  fucceed  better  than  thofe  which  are  Lwn 
and  the  plants  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds  ;  as  there  is  no  great  beauty 
in  this  plant,  fo  a  fmall  patch  or  two  of  them  in  any 
fhady  part  of  the  garden,  by  way  of  variety,  jvvill  be 
fufficient. 

The  fecond  and  third  forts  were  fent  me  from  Verona 
near  which  place  they  grow  naturally.  The  feconcl 
fort  hath  leaves  very  like  thofe  of  the  fmallefi  Mea¬ 
dow  Rue.  The  ftalks  rife  four  or  five  inches  high,  hip- 
porting  a  few  fmall  white  flowers,  with  obtufe  petals 
containing  many  fmall  feeds.  It  flowers  the  latter 
end  of  March,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  May. 

The  third  fort  hath  leaves  like  the  fecond,  but  a  little 
larger,  and  of  a  greener  colour.  The  ftalks  rife  about 
fix  inches  high,  fupporting  two  or  three  fmall  white 
flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort  ^  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  recurved  feed-veflels,  filled  with 
fmall  feeds.  It  flowers  in  April,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  June. 

Both  thefe  plants  delight  in  a  moift  fhady  fituation;  I 
they  are  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the  1 
firft  fort,  but  thefe  will  live  two  or  three  years. 

I  S  O  R  A.  See  Helicteres. 

I  TEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  243.  Flor.  Virg.  143.  Di- ! 
conangia.  Mitch.  Gen.  5. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower .  is  fmall,  permanent,  cud 
erect,  ending  in  five  acute  points.  The  flower  has  free 
petals ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  empalement.  It  hath 
five  awl-fisaped  ftamina  inferted  in  the  empalement,  which 
are  as  long  as  the  petals,  terminated  by  roundijh  fummits, 
and  an  oval  germen  fupporting  a  cylindrical  Jlyle,  which  is 
permanent ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen  - 
afterward  become:  a  long  oval  capfule ,  with  tfe  Jlyk  ct 
the  top,  having  one  cell  filled  with  fmall feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnteus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  live 
ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Itea  ( Virginica .)  Flor.  Virg.  143.  We  have  no  Engliih 
title  for  this  plant, 

This  flirub  grows  in  moift  foils  in  feveral  parts  of! 
North  America,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  or  ' 
feven  feet,  fending  out  many  branches  from  the 
.  ground  upward,  garnilhed  with  fpear-ihaped  leaves  i 
placed  alternately,  flightly  fawed  -on  their  edges,  I 
which  are  refiexed,  veined,  and  of  a  light  green.  At  '] 
the  extremity  of  the  fame  year’s  (hoots,  in  the  month  -i 
of  July,  are  produced  fine  fpikes  of  white  flowers,  • 
three  or  four  inches  long,  ered ;  and  when  thefe  fhrubs  j 
are  in  vigour,  they  will  be  entirely  covered  with  thda  jj 
fpikes  of.  flowers,  fo  that  they  make  a  fine  appearance  1 
at  their  feafon  of  flowering. 

This  flirub  is  now  pretty  common  in  England ;  but  lj 
the  garden  where  I  have  feen  it  in  the  greateft  jj 
vigour,  is  that  of  his  late  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  j 
at  Whitton,  near  Hounflow,  where  the  foil  agrees  lo  | 
well  with  this  plant,  that  it  thrives  and  flowers  there  | 
as  well  as  in*  its  native  country. 

This  flirub  .will  live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  the  I 
cold  never  injuring  it,  but  it  will  not  thrive  upon  dry  j 
gravelly  ground,  being  very  apt  to  die  in  fuch  places  $ 
in  the  fummer  feafon.  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  -1 
which,  if  laid  down  in  the  autumn,  will  put  out  roots  I 
fo  as  to  be  fit  to  remove  by  the  following  autumn ;  I 
when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  or  to  « 
the  place  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  flirub  J 
flowers  at  a  feafon  when  there  are  few  others  in  beauty,  ii 
fo  it  is  the  more  valuable  on  that  acount. 

IV  A.  Lin.  Gen.  1059.  Tarcorianthus.  Vail.  Ad.  Par.  j 

I7I9-  . 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  plant-,  the  j 
flowers  have  a  roundijh  permanent  empalement ,  including  \ 
feveral  florets,  which  are  convex  •,  the  made  flowers  her:  I 
one  petal,  which  is  funnelfhaped,  and  indented  in  five  I 
parts  at  the  brim  -,  thefe  are  fituated  in  the  dijk  ■,  they  have  I 
five  briftly  ftamina ,  terminated  by  erect  fummits ,  approach- 1 
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!£  eMh  other-,  the  female  half  florets  have  neither  petal 
&  ftamina-,  they  have  an  oblong  germen  fuppor  ting  two 
air-like  ftyles,  crowned  with  acute  ftigmas.  the  em- 
alement  afterward  becomes  the  capfule,  including  one  naked 

ed. 

'his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fe£hon  of 
innJ’us’s  twenty-firft  dais,  intitled  Monoecia  Pen- 
Indria,  from  the  plants  having  male  and  female  flo- 
;ts,  and  the  male  florets  having  five  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

va  {Annua)  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis,  caule  herbaceo. 
[ort.  Upfal.  285.  Ivy  with  oval  fpear-floaped  leaves 
nd  an  herbaceous  folk.  Tarconanthus  foliis  cordatis 
rratis  trinervis.  Prod.  Leyd.  538. 
va  ( Frutefcens )  foliis  lanceolatis,  caule  fruticofo. 
moen.  Acad.  3.  p.  25.  Iva  with  fpear-floaped  leaves 
td  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  Agerato  affinis,  Peruviana  fru- 
fcens.  Pluk.  Aim.  12. 

‘he  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  the 
Veft-Indies  ;  it  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  her- 
aceous  ftalk,  which  rifes  from  two  to  three  feet 
igh,  fending  out  feveral  branches  from  the  fides, 
hich  are  garniihed  with  oval  fpear-ihaped  leaves, 
aving  three  deep  longitudinal  veins,  and  are  fawed 
1  their  edges ;  the  ftalks  and  branches  are  termi- 
ated  by  fmall  clufters  of , pale  blue  flowers,  which 
apear  in  J  uly,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ri- 
;n  in  the  autumn. 

his  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
ie  fpring  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  :  and  when  the 
iants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be  transplanted 
a  another  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward,  treating 
lem  in  the  fame  way  as  is  directed  for  Impatiens, 
ith  which  management  the  plants  will  flower  and 
?rfe£t  their  feeds. 

‘he  fecond  fort  has  been  long  an  inhabitant  of  the 
nglifti  gardens,  where  it  has  been  known  by  the  ti- 
e  of  Jefuits  Bark-tree.  It  hath  (lender  ligneous 
ranches  which  rife  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  garniihed 
ith  fpear-fhaped  fawed  leaves ;  the  branches  (in 
arm  feafons)  are  terminated  by  fmall  clufters  of 
awers,  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  which  appear  the 
tter  end  of  Auguft,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds 
i  England. 

‘his  ftirub  was  fome  years  paft  preferved  in  green- 
nufe’s*  being  fuppofed  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
inter  in  the  open  air ;  but  late  trials  have  made  it 
3pear,  that  the  ordinary  winters  in  England  feldom 
art  it,  provided  it  is  planted  in  a  dry  foil  and  a  fhel- 
:red  fituation.  It  is  propagated  in  the  nurfery-gar- 
;ns  about  London  for  lale,  and  if  the  branches  are 
yed  into  the  ground  in  the  fpring,  they  will  put  out 
>ots  in  fix  months ;  or  if  cuttings  are  planted  in  a 
lady  border  in  May,  they  will  take  root; 

DAICA  ARBOR.  See  Cercisj 
GLANS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  950.  Nux.  Tourn. 
ift.  R.  H.  581.  tab.  346.  Walnut  i  in  French,  Noi- 
tier. 

The  Characters  are, 

t  hath  male  and  female  flowers  at  feparate  diflances  on 
he  fame  tree.  The  male  flowers  are  difpoftd  in  an  oblong 
ipe,  or  katkin ,  which  is  cylindrical  and  imbricated ,  with 
taxes  between  the  ft  ales  -,  each  fcale  has  one  flower,  with 
ne  petal  fixed  in  the  outer  center ,  toward  the  cutflde  of 
he  fcale.  The  petal  is  divided  into  fix  equal  parts  -,  in  the 
enter  is  fituated  many  fhort  ftamina ,  terminated  by  ere  hi 
cute  fummits.  The  female  flowers  grow  in  fmall  clufters , 
(ting  clofe  to  the  branches-,  theft  have  a  fhort,  erect,  four- 
ointed  empalement ,  fitting  on  the  germen ,  and  an  acute 
reft  petal ,  divided  into  four  parts.  Under  the  empale- 
lent  fits  a  large  oval  germen,  fuppor  ting  two  fori  ftyles, 
rowned  by  large  reflexed  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward 
•ecomes  a  large  oval  dry  berry,  with  one  cell,  inclcfing  a 
urge  oval  nut  with  netted  furrows,  whofe  kernel  hath 
bur  lobes ,  which  are  varioufly  furrowed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  fefHon 
>f  Linnsus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  intitled  Monoecia  Po- 
yandria,  including  thofe  plants  which  have  male  and 
emale  flowers  on  the  fame  plant,  and  the  male  flowers 
’  rave  many  ftamina,, 
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The  Species  are,  .  -  ^ 

1.  Juclans  {Regia)  foliolis  ovalibus  glabris  fubferra-- 
tis  fubsequalibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  449.  Walnut  with  oval 
fmall  leaves  or  lobes,  which  are  fmooth,  fazved,  and  equal. 
Nux  juglans  five  Regia  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  417.  Com¬ 
mon  Walnut. 

2.  Juglans  {Nigra)  foliolis  quindenis  lanceolatis  ferra- 
tis,  exterioribus  minoribus  gemmulis  fuper  axillari- 
bus.  Lin.  Sp.  1415.  Walnut-tree  with  fpear-Jhaped 
lobes  which  are  fharply  fawed,  the  middle being  the 
largeft .,  Nux  juglans  Virginiana  nigra.  H.  L.  452. 
Black  Virginia  Walnut. 

3.  Juglans  {Oblonga)  foliolis  cordato-lanceolatis  in¬ 
terne  nervofis,  pediculis  foliorum  pubefeentibus. 
Walnut  with  heart  fpear-floaped  lobes,  having  many  veins 
on  their  under  fide ,  and  downy  foot-ftalks  to  the  leaves. 
Juglans  nigra,  frudtu  oblongo  profundiflime  infculpto. 
Cat.  Hort.  Chelf.  Black  Virginia  Walnut,  with  an  oblong 
fruit  very  deeply  furrowed. 

4.  Juglans  {Alba)  foliolis  lanceolatis  ferratis,  exterio¬ 
ribus  latioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  997.  Walnut  with 
fpear-Jhaped  fawed  .lobes,  the  outer  being  the  broadeft. 
Nux  juglans  alba  Virginienfis.  Park.  Theat.  1414. 
White  Virginia  Walnut  called  Hickory  Nut: 

5.  Juglans  {Glabra)  foliolis  cuneiformibus  ferratis,  ex¬ 
terioribus  majoribus.  Walnut  with  wedge-Jhaped  lobes 
which  are  fawed,  the  outer  being  the  largeft.  Juglans 
alba  fructu  minori  cortice  glabro.  Clayt.  Flor.  Virg. 
White  Walnut  with  a  fmaller  fruit ,  and  a  fmooth  bark. 

6.  Juglans  {Ovata)  foliolis  lanceolatis  ferratis  glabris 
fubaeqUalibus.  Walnut  tvith  fmooth,  fpear-Jhaped, Jawed 
lobes,  which  are  equal.  Juglans  alba  fru&u  ovato 
compreffo,  nucleo  dulce,  cortice  fquamofo.  Clayt, 
Flor.  Virg.  White  Walnut  with  an  oval  compreffed  fruit, 
a  fweet  kernel,  a?id  a  fcaly  bark,  commonly  called  Shag- 
bark  in  America. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  common  Walnut, 
which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  following  titles :  the 
large  Walnut,  the  thin  (helled  Walnut,  the  French 
Walnut,  the  late  ripe  Walnut,  and  the  double  Wal¬ 
nut  \  but  thefe  do  all  of  them  vary  when  raifed  by 
the  feed,  fo  that  the  nuts  from  the  fame  tree  will  pro¬ 
duce  plants  whofe  fruit  will  differ  therefore  there 
can  be  no  dependence  upon  the  trees  which  are  raifed 
from  nuts,  rill  they  have  produced  fruit ;  fo  that 
thofe  perfons  who  plant  the  trees  for  their  fruit, 
(hould  make  choice  of  them  in  the  nurieries  when 
they  have  their  fruit  upon  them,  otherwife  they 
may  be  deceived,  by  having  fuch  as  they  would  not 
chafe. 

The  fecond  fort  is  commonly  called  Black  Virginia 
Walnut  •,  this  grows  to  a  large  fize  in  North  America. 
The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  compofed  of  five  or  fix 
pair  of  fpear-ihaped  lobes,  which  end  in  acute  points, 
and  are  fawed  on  their  edges ;  the  lower  pair  of  lobes 
are  the  lead,  the  other  gradually  increafe  in  their  fize 
to  the  top,  where  the  pair  at  the  top,  and  the  fingle 
lobe  which  terminates  the  leaf,  are  fmaller ;  thefe 
leaves,  when  bruifed,  emit  a  ftrong  aromatic  flavour, 
as  do  alfo  the  outer  cover  of  the  nuts,  which  are 
rough,  and  rounder  than  thofe  of  the  common  Wal¬ 
nut.  The  (hell  of  the  nut  is  very  hard  and  thick,  and 
the  kernel  fmall,  but  very  fweet. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
where  the  trees  grow  to  a  large  fize.  The  leaves  of 
this  fort  are  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  long 
heart-lhaped  lobes,  broad  at  their  bale,  where  they 
are  divided  into  two  round  ears,  but  terminate  in  acute 
points  ;  they  are  rougher,  and  of  a  deeper  green  than 
thofe  of  the  fecond  fort,  and  have  nothing  of  the  aro¬ 
matic  (cent  which  they  have.  The  fruit  is  very  long. 
The  (hell  is  deeply  furrowed^  and  is  very  hard.  The 
kernel  is  fmall,  but  well  flavoured. 

The  fourth  fort  is  very  common  in  mod  parts  of 
North  America,  where  it  is  called  Hickery  Nut.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  compofed  of  two  or  three  pair 
of  oblong  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are 
of  a  light  green,  and  fawed  on  their  edges ;  the  lower 
pair  of  lobes  are  the  fmalleft,  and  the  upper  the 

I  largeft.  The  fruit  is  fhaped  like  the  common  WTal- 
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nut-,  but  the  fliell  is  not  furrowed,  and  is  of  a  light 

The  fifth  fort  is  not  fo  large  as  the  fourth.  _  The 
leaves  are  compofed  of  two  pair  ot  lobes,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one ;  thefe  are  narrow  at  their  bale,  but 
broad  and  rouhded  at  their  ends  *,  they  are  fawed  on 
their  edges,  and  are  of  a  light  green.  The  nuts  are 
fmall,  have  a  fmooth  fhell,  and  are  very  hard  and 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
where  it  rifes  to  a  middling  ftature.  The  leaves  o 
this  lort  are  compofed  of  three  pair  of  fmooth  lpear- 
fhaped  lobes,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  ending  in  acute  points.  The  fruit  is  ova  , 
the  fliell  white,  hard,  and  fmooth  5  the  kernel  fmall, 
but  very  fweet.  The  young  fhoots  of  the  tree  are 
covered  with  a  very  fmooth  browmfh  bark,  but  the 
Items  and  older  branches  have  a  rough  fcaly  bark, 
from  whence  it  had  the  appellation  of  Shagbark,  in 

America.  c 

The  common  Walnut  is  propagated  in  many  parts  ot 
England  for  the  fruit,  and  formerly  the  trees  were 
propagated  for  their  wood,  which  was  in  very  great 
efteem,  till  the  quantity  of  Mahogany,  and  other 
ufeful  woods  which  have  been  of  late  years  imported 
into  England,  have  almoft  banifhed  the  ufe  of 

Walnut.  . 

Thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  planting  their  nuts, 
which,  as  was  before  obferved,  feldom  produce  the 
fame  fort  of  fruit  as  are  Town  •,  fo  that  the  only  way 
to  have  the  defired  fort,  is  to  fow  the  nuts  of  the 
beft  kinds ;  and  if  this  is  done  in  a  nurfery,  the 
trees  fhould  be  tranfplanted  out  when  they  have  had 
three  or  four  years  growth,  to  the  place  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain  ;  for  thefe  trees  do  not  bear 
tranfplanting  when  they  are  of  a  large  fize,  therefore 
there  may  be  a  good  number  of  the  trees  planted, 
which  need  not  be  put  at  more  than  fix  feet  apart, 
which  will  be  diftance  enough  for  them  to  grow  till 
they  produce  fruit  •,  when  thofe  whofe  fruit  are  of 
the  defired  kind  may  remain,  and  the  others  cut  up, 
to  allow  them  room  to  grow ;  by  this  method  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  the  trees  may  be  generally  found 
among  them  to  remain,  which  will  thrive  and  flourilh 
greatly  when  they  have  room  j  but  as  many  people 
do  not  care  to  wait  fo  long  for  the  fruit,  fo  the  next 
beft  method  is  to  make  choice  of  fome  young  trees 
in  the  nurferies,  when  they  have  their  fruit  upon  them ; 
but  though  thefe  trees. will  grow  and  bear  fruit,  yet 
they  will  never  be  fo  large  or  fo  long  lived,  as  thofe 
which  are  planted  young. 

All  the  forts  of  Walnuts  which  are  propagated  for 
timber,  fhould  be  fown  in  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain  •,  for  the  roots  of  thefe  trees  always  incline 
downward,  which  being  flopped  or  broken,  prevent 
their  afpiring  upward,  fo  that  they  afterwards  divari¬ 
cate  into  branches,  and  become  low  fpreading  trees  ; 
but  fuch  as  are  propagated  for  fruit,  are  greatly 
mended  by  tranfplanting  •,  for  hereby  they  are  ren¬ 
dered  more  fruitful,  and  their  fruit  are  generally 
larger  and  fairer  •,  it  being  a  common  oblervation, 
that  downright  roots  greatly  encourage  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  timber  in  all  forts  of  trees ;  but  fuch  trees 
as  have  their  roots  fpreading  near  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  are  always  the  moft  fruitful  and  beft  fla¬ 
voured. 

The  nuts  fhould  be  preferved  in  their  outer  covers 
in  dry  fand  until  February,  when  they  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  lines,  at  the  diftance  you  intend  them  to  re¬ 
main  j  but  in  the  rows  they  may  be  placed  pretty 
clofe,  for  fear  the  nuts  fhould  mifcarry ;  and  the 
young  trees,  where  they  are  too  thick,  may  be  re 
moved,  after  they  have  grown  two  or  three  years, 
leaving  the  remainder  at  the  diftance  they  are  to 
Hand. 

In  tranfplanting  thefe  trees,  you  fhould  ob- 
fcrve  never  to  prune  either  their  roots  or  large 
branches,  both  which  are  very  injurious  to  them  •, 
nor  fhould  you  be  too  bufy  in  lopping  or  pruning 
the  branches  of  thefe  trees  when  grown  to  a  large 


fize,  for  it  often  caufes  them  to  decay ;  but  when 
there  is  a  necefiity  for  cutting  any  of  their  branches 
off,  it  fhould  be  done  early  in  September  (for  at  that 
feafon  the  trees  are  not  fo  fubjedt  to  bleed)  that  the 
wound  may  heal  over  before  the  cold  increafes ;  the 
branches  fhould  always  be  cut  off  quite  dole  to  the 
trunk,  otherwife  the  ftump  which  is  left  will  decay, 
and  rot  the  body  of  the  tree. 

The  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  trees  is  as 
foon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  at  which  time  if 
they  are  carefully  taken  up,  and  their  branches  pre- 
ferved  entire,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  fuc- 
ceeding,  although  they  are  eight  or  ten  years  old,  as 
I  have  feveral  times  experienced  ;  though,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  obferved,  thefe  trees  will  not  grow  fo  large,  oi 
continue  fo  long,  as  thofe  which  are  removed  young. 
This  tree  delights  in  a  firm,  rich,  loamy  foil,  or  fuch 
as  is  inclinable  to  chalk  or  marl  j  and  will  thrive 
very  well  in  ftony  ground,  and  on  chalky  hills,  as 
may  be  feen  by  thofe  large  plantations  near  Leather- 
head,  Godftone,  and  Carfhalton  in  Surry,  where  are 
great  numbers  of  thefe  trees  planted  upon  the  downs, 
which  annually  produce  large  quantities  of  fruit,  tc 
the  great  advantage  of  their  owners ;  one  of  whic! 

I  have  been  told,  farms  the  fruit  of  his  trees,  to  thofe 
who  fupply  the  markets,  for  30  1.  per  annum.  • 
The  diftance  thefe  trees  fhould  be  placed,  ought  not 
to  be  lefs  than  forty  feet,  efpecially  if  regard  be  hac 
to  their  fruit ;  though  when  they  are  only  defignec 
for  timber,  if  they  ftand  much  nearer,  it  promote; 
their  upright  growth.  The  black  Virginia  Walnf 
is  much  more  inclinable  to  grow  upright  than  the 
common  fort,  and  the  wood  being  generally  of 
more  beautiful  grain,  renders  it  preferable  td  that, 
and  better  worth  cultivating.  I  have  feen  fome  0 
this  wood  which  hath  been  beautifully  veined  with 
black  and  white,  which,  when  polifhed,  has  appeared 
at  a  diftance,  like  veined  marble.  This  wood  is 
greatly  efteemed  by  the  cabinet-makers  for  inlaying, 
as  alfo  for  bedfteads,  ftools,  tables,  and  cabinets ;  anc; 
is  one  of  the  moft  durable  woods  for  thofe  purpofes 
of  Englifh  growth,  being  lefs  liable  to  be  infefted 
with  infedls  than  moft  other  kinds  (which  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  its  extraordinary  bitternefs  0  but  it  is  noi 
proper  for  buildings  of  ftrength,  it  being  of  a  brittle 
nature,  and  exceeding  fubjedt  to  break  very  fhort 
though  it  commonly  gives  notice  thereof,  by  its  crack¬ 
ing  fome  time  before  it  breaks. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  beating  of  this  afruit 
improves  the  trees,  which  I  do  not  believe,  fince  in  the 
doing  of  this,  the  younger  branches  are  generally 
broken  and  deftroyed  •,  but  as  it  would  be  exceeding 
troublefome  to  gather  it  by  hand,  fo  in  beating  it  off 
great  care  fhould  be  taken  that  it  be  not  done  wit! 
violence,  for  the  reafon  before  afligned.  In  orde 
to  preferve  the  fruit,  it  fhould  remain  upon  the  tree 
till  it  is  thorough  ripe,  when  it  fhould  be  beatei 
down,  and  laid  in  heaps  for  two  or  three  days ;  af 
ter  which  they  fhould  be  fpread  abroad,  when,  in  ; 
little  time,  their  hulks  will  eafily  part  from  tb 
fhells  •,  then  you  muft  dry  them  well  in  the  fun 
and  lay  them  up  in  a  dry  place,  where  mice  or  othe 
vermin  cannot  come  to  them,  in  which  place  the 
will  remain  good  for  four  or  five  months  ;  but  therj 
are  fome  perfons  who  put  their  Walnuts  into  a 
oven  gently  heated,  where  they  let  them  remaij 
four  or  five  hours  to  dry,  and  then  put  them  u 
in  oil  jars,  or  any  other  clofe  veffel,  mixing  thei; 
with  dry  fand,  by  which  method  they  will  keep  goo 
fix  months.  The  putting  of  them  in  the  oven  is  t 
dry  the  germ,  and  prevent  their  fprouting  but 
the  oven  be  too  hot  it  will  caufe  them  to  fhrink,  then 
fore  great  care  muft  be  had  to  that. 

All  the  other  forts  are  propagated  in  the  fame  wa* 
but  as  few  of  the  forts  produce  fruit  in  England,  i 
their  nuts  muft  be  procured  from  North  America 
which  fhould  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  put  u 
in  dry  fand,  to  preferve  them  in  their  paflagetoEnt 
land :  when  they  arrive  here,  the  fooner  they  a 

planted  the  greater  chance  there  will  be  of  their  fu 
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,edino  ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  Ihould  be 
“  c\ezn  from  weeds ;  and  if  they  ftioot  late  in  the 
mtumn,  and  their  tops  are  full  ot  fap,  they  Ihould 
e  covered  with  mats,  or  feme  other  light  covering, 
o  orevent  the  early  frofts  from  pinching  their  tender 
Ws  which  often  caufes  them  to  die  down  a  con¬ 
stable  length  before  the  fpring  ;  but  if  they  are 
treened  from  thefe  early  frofts,  the  flioots ;  will  be- 
■ome  firmer  and  better  able  to  refill  the  cold.  Some 
,f  thefe  forts  are  tender  while  young,  fo  require 
i  little  care  for  the  two  firft-  winters,  but  afterward 
vill  be  hardy  enough  to  refift  the  greateft  cold  of  this 

Te  black  Virginia  Walnut  is  full  as  hardy  as  the 
-ommon  fort :  there  are  fome  large  trees  of  this  kind 
n  the  Chellea  garden,  which  have  produced  great 
quantities  of  fruit  upward  of  forty  years-,  the  nuts 
lave  generally  ripened  fo  well  there  as  to  grow,  but 
leir  kernels  are  fmall,  fo  are  of  little  value. 

’he  trees  all  require  the  fame  culture  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Walnut,  but  they  grow  beft  in  a  foft  loamy  foil 
lot  too  dry,  and  where  there  is  a  depth  of  foil  for 
leir  roots  to  run  down.  The  Hickery,  when  young, 

;  very  tough  and  pliable,  fo  the  flicks  of  it  are  much 
dleemed  °but  the  wood  when  grown  large  is  very 
irittle,  fo  not  of  any  great  ufe.  The  black  Virginia 
Walnut  is  the  moil  valuable  wood  of  all  the  forts  -, 
ome  of  the  trees  are  beautifully  veined,  and  will  take 
i  good  polifh,  but  others  have  very  little  beauty, 
jvhich  is  the  cafe  of  many  other  forts  of  wood. 

TUBE.  See  Ziziphus. 

LIANS,  or  ROCKETS.  See  Hesperis. 

LY  FLOWER.  See  Dianthus. 

,  NCUS.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  246.  tab.  127.  Lin. 
Sen.  Plant.  396.  Ru flu  in  French,  Jonc . 

The  Characters  are, 

Tt  hath  a  chaff  opening  with  two  valves,  an  empalement 
with  fix  oblong  pointed  little  leaves  which  are  perma¬ 
nent  *,  the  flower  hath  no  petals ,  but  the  coloured  em¬ 
blement  is  by  fome  taken  for  petals.  It  hath  fix  floor t 
hairy  ftamina,  terminated  by  oblong  erect  fummits ,  and  a 
\hree-cornered  pointed  germen,  with  a  fhort  Jlender  fly le, 
r owned  by  three  long,  hairy,  jlender  fiigmas,  which  are  re- 
flexed.  ‘The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  clofe  three-cor¬ 
nered  capfule  with  one  cell,  opening  with  three  valves,  in- 

dofing  roundifh  feeds.  .  ,  _  .  _  c 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fettion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  intitled  Hexandria  Monogynia, 
which  contains  the  plants  whofe  flowers  have  fix  fta¬ 
mina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Juncus  {Acutus)  culmo  fubnudo  tereti  mucronato, 
panicula  terminali,  involuero  diphyllo  fpinofo.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  325.  Rufh  with  a  naked,  taper,  pointed  ftalk, 
terminated  by  a  panicle,  and  a  prickly  two-leaved  involu- 
crum.  Juncus  acutus,  capitulis  forghi.  C.  B.  P.  11. 
Prickly  large  Sea  Rufh. 

Juncus  ( Filiformis )  culmo  nudo,  apice  membrana- 
ceo  incurvo,  panicula  laterali.  Lin,  Sp.  Plant.  ^26. 
Rufh  with  a  naked  ftalk,  an  incurved  membranacous 
apex,  and  a  lateral  panicle.  Juncus  acutus,  panicula 
fparfa.  C.  B.  P.  Common  hard  Rufh.  * 

Juncus  ( Effufus )  culmo  nudo  -ftriao,  panicula  late¬ 
rali.  Flor.  Leyd.  44.  Rufh  with  a  naked  clofe  ftalk,  and 
a  lateral  panicle.  Juncus  laevis,  panicula  fparsa,  major. 
C.  B.  P.  Larger  common  foft  Rufh,  with  a  fpreading 

panicle.  . 

Juncus  (Conglomeratis )  culmo  nudo  ftribto,  capitulo 
laterali.  Prod.  Leyd.  44.  Rufh  with  a  clofe  naked 
ftalk  and  lateral  heads.  Juncus  laevis,  panicula  non 
fparsa.  C.  B.  P.  Soft  Rufh  with  a  more  compact  panicle. 
There  are  many  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome  of 
which  grow  naturally  in  England,  and  are  very  trou- 
blefome  weeds  in  many  places,  fo  are  not  worthy  of 
being  enumerated  here  and  thole  which  are  here 
mentioned,  is  only  to  point  out  a  method  of  deftroy- 
ing  them. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  grow  on  the  fea-fhores, 
where  they  are  frequently  watered  by  the  fait  water. 

•  Thefe  two  forts  are  planted  with  great  care  on  the 


banks  of  the  fea  in  Holland,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
water  from  wafhing  aWay  the  earth  ;  which  being 
very  loofe,  would  be  in  danger  of  removing  every 
tide,  if  it  were  not  for  the  roots  of  thefe  E.ufhes,  w'hich 
fallen  themfelves  very  deep  in  the  ground,  and  mat 
themfelves  near  the  furface,  fo  as  to  hold  the  earth 
clofely  together.  Therefore,  whenever  the  roots  of 
thefe  Rufhes  aredeftroyed,  the  inhabitants  immediately 
repair  them  to  prevent  farther  damage.  In  the  fum- 
mer  time,  when  the  Rufhes  are  fully  grown,  the  in¬ 
habitants  cut  them,  and  tie  them  up  into  bundles, 
which  are  dried*  and  afterward  carried  into  the  lar¬ 
ger  towns  and  cities,  where  they  are  wrought  into 
bafkets,  and  feveral  other  ufeful  things,  which  are 
frequently  fent  into  England.  Thefe  forts  do  not 
grow  fo  ftrong  in  England,  as  they  do  on  the  Maefe, 
and  fome  other  places  in  Holland,  where  I  have  feen 
them  upward  of  four  feet  high. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  grow  on  moift,  ftrong,  un¬ 
cultivated  lands  in  moft  parts  of  England,  and  con- 
fume  the  herbage  where  they  are  fuffered  to  remain. 
The  beft  method  of  deftroying  thefe  Rufhes  is,  to 
fork  them  up  clean  by  the  roots  in  July,  and  after 
having  let  them  lie  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  dry, 
to  lay  them  in  heaps,  and  burn  them  gently  and  the 
afhes  which  thefe  afford,  will  be  good  manure  for 
the  land  ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  their  growing  again, 
and  to  make  the  pafture  good,  the  land  fhould  be 
drained,  otherwife  there  will  be  no  deftroying  thefe 
Rufhes  entirely ;  but  after  it  is  well  drained,  if  the 
roots  are  annually  drawn  up,  and  the  ground  kept 
duly  rolled,  they  may  be  fubdued. 

JUNIPERUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  588.  tab.  361. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1005.  Juniper  5  in  French,  Genevrier . 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  different  plants ,  and 
fometimes  at  feparate  diftances  on  the  fame  plant.  1  he 
male  flowers  grow  on  a  conical  katkin  the  flowers  are 
placed  by  threes,  two  of  them  faftened  along  the  common 
tail  oppofite,  terminated  by  a  ftngle  one  the  feales  are 
broad,  fhort ,  lying  over  each  other,  and  fixed  to  the  co¬ 
lumn  by  a  very  fhort  foot-Jlalk.  The  flower  has  no  petal, 
but  three  ftamina  in  the  male  flower  which  are  joined  in 
one  body  below,  having  three  diftinbl  Jummits,  adhering 
to  the  feales  of  the  lateral  flowers.  The  female  flowers 
have  a  fmall  three-pointed  empalement  fitting  upon  the 
germen,  which  is  permanent  •,  they  have  three  Jliff,  acute , 
permanent  petals •,  the  germen  fitting  below  the  empalement , 
fupports  three  flngle  ftyles ,  crowned  by  ftigmas.  The  ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  berry,  inclofmg  three 
ftony  feeds,  which  are  oblong  and  angular  on  one  fide,  but 
convex  on  the  other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  twelfth  fefhon  of 
Linnaeus’s  twtnty-fecond  clafs,  intitled  Dicecia  Mo- 
nodelphia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  which  have 
male  and  female  flowers  in  different  plants,  whofe  fta¬ 
mina  are  joined  in  one  body. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Juniperus  ( Communis )  foliis  ternis  patentibus  mu- 

cronatis  bacca  longioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1040.  ju¬ 
niper  with  fpreading  fharp-pointed  leaves  placed  by  threes . 
Juniperis  vulgaris  fruticofa.  C.  B.  P.  488.  The  com¬ 
mon  Englifh  Juniper.  _  _  .  _ 

.  Juniperis  ( Suecia )  foliis  ternis  patentibus,  acutiori- 
bus,  ramis  eredtioribus,  bacca  longioribus.  ^  Juniper 
with  longer  and  more  acute-pointed  leaves  placed  by  threes , 
ere  ft  branches ,  and  longer  berries.  Juniperis  vulgaris 
arbor.  C.  B.  P.  488.  The  Tree ,  or  Swedifa  Juniper. 

\  Juniperus  ( Virginiana )  foliis  ternis  omnibus  paten¬ 
tibus.  Juniper  with  leaves  placed  by  threes ,  which  are  ail 
of  them  fpreading.  Juniperus  Virginiana.  H.  L.  Fo¬ 
lio  ubique  juniperino.  Boerh.  Ind.  Cedar  oj  Virginia, 

or  red  Cedar.  ..  .  . 

p  Juniperus  ( Caroliniana )  foliis  ternis  bafi  adnatis,  ju- 
nioribus  imbricatis,  fenioribus  patulis.  Hort.  Clift. 
464.  Juniper  with  leaves  placed  by  threes  adhering  at 
their  bafe,  the  young  ones  lying  over  each  other,  and  the 
old  ones  fpreading.  Juniperus  Virginiana,  folns  mfe- 
rioribus  juniperinis,  fuperioribus  fabinam,  vel  cypref- 

fum  referentibus.  Boerh,  Ind.  Carolina  Cedar. 
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J.  Tuniperus  ( Bermudiana )  folds  inferioribus  ternis, 

’  iuperioribus  quadrifariam  imbricatis.  Juniper  with 
fpreading  under  leaves  placed  by  threes ,  and  the  uppct  by 
fours,  which  lie  clofe  over  each  other.  J  unipens  Ber¬ 
mudiana.  H.  L.  Ceaar  of  Bermudas .  ^  . 

6.  Juniperis  (ffhurifera)  foliis  quadrifariarri  imbricatis 
'  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  1471-  Juniper  with  awl-fhaped.  acute 
leaves  placed  by  fours ,  lying  over  each  other.  Juniperus 
major  bacca  casrulea.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  Juniper  with 
Hue  Jy^YYlCS, 

7  Tuniperus  ( Phoenicia )  foliis  ternis  cblitefatis  imbri- 
’  catis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  1471-  Juniper  with  leaves  placed 
by  threes ,  which  are  obliterate ,  obtufe,  and  lying  over 
each  other.  Cedrus  folio  cupreffi  major,  frudtu  flave- 
fcente.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  Cedar  with  a  Cyprefs  leaf  and 

yellowifh  fruit.  \  .  ;  .  . 

8.  Tuniperus  ( Lycia )  foliis  ternis  undique  imbricatis 

ovatis  obtufis.  Flor.  Leyd.  90.  Juniper  wit  a  oval 
blunt  leaves ,  which  every  when  lie  aver  each  other.  Ce¬ 
drus  folio  cupreffi  media,  majoribus  baccis.  C.  B.  P. 
488.  Middle  Cedar ,  with  a  Cyprefs  leaf  and  larger 

berries.  ..  .v 

0.  Juniperus  (Barbadenfis)  foliis  omnibus  quadnianam 
imbricatis  junioribus  ovatis  fenionbus  acutis.  Prod. 
Leyd.  90.  Juniper  with  all  the  leaves  placed  by  fours , 
lying  over  each  other ,  the  young  being .  oval,  the  older 
acute.  Juniperus  maxima  cupreffi  folio  minimo,  cor- 
tice  exteriore  in  tenues  philyras  fpiralis  dudtili.  Sloan. 
Cat.  Jam.  128.  Greatejl  Juniper  with  the  leaf  Cyprefs 
leaf,  and  the  outer  bark  splitting  off  in  thin  duftile  pieces , 
commonly  called  Jamaica  Berry-bearing  Cedar. 

10.  Juniperus  ( Sabina )  foliis  oppofitis  eredtis  decur- 
rentibus,  ramis  patulis.  Juniper  with  oppofite ,  ere  ft, 
running  leaves,  and  fpreading  branches.  Sabina  folio  ta- 
marifci.  C.  B.  P.  487.  Savin  with  a  famarifk  leaf,  or 

*  common  Savin. 

11.  Juniperus  ( Lufitanica )  foliis  oppofitis  patulis  de- 
currentibus,  ramis  eredtioribus.  Juniper  with  oppofite 
fpreading  leaves ,  which  run  over  each  other ,  and  more 
ere  ft  branches.  Sabina  folio  cupreffi.  C.  B.  P.  487. 
Savin  with  a  Cyprefs  leaf,  commonly  called  Berry-bearing 
Savin. 

12.  Juniperus  [Oxy  cedrus)  foliis  undique  imbricatis  ob¬ 
tufis,  ramis  teretibus.  Juniper  with  obtufe  leaves  every¬ 
where  lying  over  each  other,  and  taper  branches.  Juni¬ 
perus  major,  bacca  rufefcente.  C.  B.  P.  489.  Greater 
Juniper  with  a  brownifh  berry. 

13.  Juniperus  ( Hifpanica )  foliis  quadrifariam  imbrica¬ 
tis  acutis.  Prod.  Leyd.  90.  Juniper  with  acute  leaves 
lying  over  each  other ,  placed  four  ways.  Cedrus  Hifpa- 
nica  procerior,  frudlu  maximo  nigro.  Tourn.  Inft. 
588.7" alter  Spanijh  Cedar,  with  a  very  large  black  fruit. 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  lands 
in  many  parts  of  England.  This  is  a  low  Ihrub,  fel- 
dom  riling  more  than  three  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  fpreading  branches,  which  incline  on  every  fide, 
covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  garniffied  with  nar¬ 
row  awl-fhaped  leaves  ending  in  acute  points,  which 
are  placed  by  threes  round  the  branches,  pointing 
outward  •,  thefe  are  of  a  grayifh  colour,  and  conti¬ 
nue  through  the  year  •,  the  male  flowers  fometimes 
are  fituated  on  the  fame  plant  with  the  female,  but  at 
diftances,  at  other  times  they  are  upon  diftindt 
plants :  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  round- 
ifh  berries,  which  are  firft  green,  but  when  ripe,  are 
of  a  dark  purple  colour.  The  berries  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

The  -wood,  the  berries,  and  the  gum,  are  ufed  in 
medicine ;  the  gum  is  titled  Sandaracha. 

The  fecond  fort  is  known  in  the  gardens  by  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  Swedifli  Juniper  :  this  is  by  many  fuppofed  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  the  firft,  but  is  undoubtedly  a 
diftindt  fpecies,  for  I  have  many  years  raifed  both 
forts  from  the  feeds,  and  have  never  found  them  al¬ 
ter.  This  fort  rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  the  branches  grow  more  eredt,  the  leaves  are 
narrower,  and  end  in  more  acute  points :  they  are 
placed  farther  afunder  on  the  branches,  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  longer.  It  grows  naturally  in  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Norway. 
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The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  p2rts 
North  America,  where  it  is  called  red  Cedar,  to  diftuJ 
guifh  it  from  a  fort  of  Cyprefs,  which  is  called  whitj 
Cedar  there.  Of  this  there  are  two,  if  not  three  va" 
rieties,  befides  the  fpecies  here  enumerated  •,  one  0! 
which  has  leaves  in  every  part,  like  thofe  of  the  Sa 
vin,  and  upon  being  rubbed,  emit  a  very  ftrono;  un-l 
grateful  odour:  this  is  commonly  diftinguifhed  i,- 
America,  by  the  title  of  Savin-tree.  There  is  ano 
ther  with  leaves  very  like  thofe  of  Cyprefs,  but 
thefe  generally  arife  from  the  fame  feeds  when  they 
are  fent  from  America,  lo  they  may  be  fupp0fe( 
to  be  only  feminal  variations. 

The  lower  leaves  of  the  fourth  fort  are  like  -  thofe 
of  the  Swedifh  Juniper,  but  the  upper  leaves  are.  like 
thofe  of  the  Cyprefs ;  and  this  difference  is  conftant, 
if  the  feeds  are  carefully  gathered  from  the  fame  tree  J 
but  as  moft  of  thofe  people  who  fend  over  thefe  feedsj 
are  not  very  careful  to  diftinguilh  the  difference,  fo| 
it  often  happens  that  the  feeds  of  two  or  three  forts! 
are  mixed  together,  which  has  given  occafion  to  peo-| 
pie  to  imagine  them  but  one  fpecies ;  but  all  the  leaves! 
of  the  third  are  like  thofe  of  the  Juniper,  fo  the  gar-| 
deners  call  this  the  red  Virginia  Cedar ;  and  the  fourth! 
they  call  Carolina  Cedar,  though  all  the  forts  growl 
naturally  in  Virginia; 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  Bermudas  Cedar,  whofe  wood 


has  a  very  ftrong  odour,  and  was  formerly  in  great! 
efteem  for  wainfcotting  of  rooms,  and  alfo  for  fur-1 
niture ;  but  the  odour  being  too  powerful  for  many 
perfons,  has  rendered  it  lefs  valuable,  and  at  pre¬ 
lent  there  is  not  much  of  it  imported  into  Eng- : 
land.  Thefe  plants,  while  young,  have  acute-pointed; 
leaves,  which  fpread  open,  and  are  placed  by  threes 
round  the  branches;  but  as  the  trees  advance,  foi 
their  leaves  alter,  and  the  branches  are  four-cornered;; 
the  leaves  are  very  ffiort,  and  placed  by  fours  round 
the  branches,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  fcades 
of  fifh  ;  the  berries  are  produced  toward  the  end  of  ; 
the  branches ;  thefe  are  of  a  dark  red  colour,  inclining 
to  purple.  As  there  are  few  of  thefe  trees  of  any 
great  fize  in  England,  fo  I  have  not  had  an  oppor-  1 
tunity  of  examining  their  flowers,  therefore  do  not 
know  if  they  have  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  ; 
fame  plant,  or  if  they  are  on  different  plants;  for  ; 
although  I  have  received  very  fine  fpecimens  from 
Bermudas,  yet  they  are  all  with  fruit  on  them  almofl.j 
fully  grown,  and  notone  with  male  flowers;  and  as  thefe 
trees  are  commonly  deftroyedinEnglandwheneverthere 
happens  a  fevere  winter,  where  they  are  not  iheltered, 
fo  we  have  little  hopes  of  feeing  them  in  flower  here. 
The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Iftria,  from  whence  i 
I  received  the  berries,  which  have  fucceeded  with  me  ■! 
in  the  Chelfea  garden.  This  hath  fpreading  branches,  < 
growing  thinly,  which  are  garnifhed  with  acute-  1 
pointed  leaves,  placed  by  fours  round  the  branches ;  j 
they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  not  very  clofe  to  each 
other,  but  grow  horizontally,  pointing  outward ;  the  ’ 
berries  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Juniper,  and  are  blue  when  ripe. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  from 
whence  I  have  frequently  received  the  berries.  This 
fort  grows  with  its  branches  in  a  pyramidical  form;' 
the  lower  ones  are  garnifhed  with  fhort,  acute-pointed,  * 
grayifh  leaves,  placed  by  threes  round  the  branches,  ' 
pointing  outward  ;  but  thofe  on  the  upper  branches 
are  of  a  dark  green,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  . 
fcales  of  filh,  but  end  in  acute  points.  The  male’ 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  fituated  in  a  loofe,  fcaly,  conical  katkin,! 
ftanding  upon  a  fhort  foot-ftalk  eredt ;  the  fruit  is': 
produced  fometimes  upon  the  fame  tree,  at  diftances : 
from  the  flowers,  and  at  other  times  they  are  upon,, 
feparate  trees ;  the  berries  of  this  are  of  a  pale  yellow, 
when  ripe,  and  about  the  fize  of  thole  of  the  commons 
Juniper. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy,! 
from  both  which  countries  I  have  received  it.  The! 
branches  of  this  fort  grow  eredt,  and  are  covered  with! 
a  reddifh  brown  bark  ;  the  leaves  are  fmall,  obtufe, I 
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ind  lie  over  each  other  like  the  fcales  of  fifh ;  the  i 
•nale  flowers  grow  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  I 
n  a  conical  katkin,  and  the  fruit  grows  Angle  from 
he  fide  of  the  branches  below  the  katkins,  on  the 
ame  branch  •,  the  berries  are  large,  oval,  and,  when 
•ipe,  are  brown. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  alfo 
n  the  other  iflands  of  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  riles 
o  be  one  of  the  largeft  timber  trees  in  thofe  coun¬ 
ties  j  the  wood  is  frequently  fetched  from  thence  by 
:he  inhabitants  of  North  America,  for  building  of 
hips.  This  fort  is  generally  confounded  with  the  Ber¬ 
mudas  Cedar,  and  taken  for  the  fame,  but  the  fpeci- 
nens  of  it  which  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
oun,  prove  them  to  be  different  trees;  for  the  branches 
>f  this  fpreaa  very  wide,  the  leaves  are  extremely 
mall,  and  are  every  where  lying  imbricatim  over 
rach  others  the  bark  is  rugged,  and  fplits  off  in 
brings,  and  is  of  a  very  dark  colour ;  the  berries 
ire  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Bermudas  Cedar,  and  are 
)f  a  light  brown  colour  when  ripe  :  this  fort  is  male 
ind  female  in  different  trees. 

The  tenth  fort  is  the  common  Savin  •,  this  grows  na- 
urally  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Levant,  upon  the 
nountains  where  it  is  cold.  It  fends  out  its  branches 
lorizontally,  fo  feldom  rifes  more  than  three  or  four 
'eet  high,  but  fpreads  to  a  confiderable  diftance  every 
vay ;  the  branches  are  garnilhed  with  very  fhort  acute- 
aointed  leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  run  over  each 
>ther  along  the  branches,  whofe  ends  point  upward. 
This  fort  very  rarely  produces  cither  flower  or  feed 
n  the  gardens ;  I  have  frequently  examined  old  plants 
fffich  have  been  ftanding  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
lave  not  more  than  three  times  found  any  male 
lowers  upon  them,  and  but  once  have  feen  any  ber- 
ies,  which  were  upon  a  feparate  tree  from  the  flowers ; 
hefe  berries  were  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common 
uniper,  but  of  the  fame  colour,  and  were  a  little 
ompreffed  ;  the  whole  plant  has  a  very  rank  ftrong 
dour  when  touched.  The  leaves  of  this  Ihrub  are 
nuch  ufed  by  the  farriers  for  horfes  when  they  have 
yorms  •,  and  Mr.  Ray  commends  the  juice  of  it  mixed 
yith  milk,  and  fweetened  with  fugar,  as  an  excellent 
nedicine  for  children  who  are  troubled  with  worms. 
The  leaves  beaten  into  a  cataplafm  with  hog’s-lard, 
nit  cure  children’s  l'cabby  heads. 

The  eleventh  fort  has,  by  many,  been  fuppofed  to 
>e  only  an  accidental  variety  of  the  former,  but  there 
is  a  a  manifeft  difference  between  them  *,  for  the 
(ranches  of  this  grow  more  ere£t  than  thofe  of  the 
leventh  fort,  the  leaves  are  Ihorter,  and  end  in 
cute  points  which  fpread  outward.  This  fort  will 
ife  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  and  produces 
rreat  quantities  of  berries.  I  have  propagated  this 
ort  from  feeds,  but  have  never  found  it  vary.  It  has 
>een  diftinguilhed  by  moft  of  the  old  botanifts,  by 
he  title  of  Berry-bearing  Savin.  It  grows  natu- 
ally  on  the  Alps,  from  whence  I  have  received  the 
lerries. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
ind  the  fouth  of  France,  where  it  rifes  ten  or  twelve 
'eet  high,  fending  out  branches  the  whole  lengdi  of 
:he  ftem,  which  are  garnilhed'  with  fmall  obtufe 
eaves,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  fcales  of  filh  ; 
:he  branches  are  fmall  and  taper,  having  no  angles  or 
:orners,  as  moft  of  the  others  have  ;  the  male  flowers 
ire  fituated  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  conical  fcaly 
catkins,  and  the  berries  grow  below  from  the  fide 
)f  the  fame  branches.  Thefe  are  larger  than  thofe 
)f  the  common  Juniper,  and  when  ripe  are  brown. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  where  it  rifes  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
eet  high,  fending  out  many  branches  which  form  a 
fort  of  pyramid  ;  the  branches  are  garnilhed  with 
acute-pointed  leaves,  which  lie  over  each  other  four 
ways,  fo  as  to  make  the  branches  four-cornered  ; 
the  berries  of  this  fort  are  very  large,  and  black  when 
ripe. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds, 
the  beft  feafon  for  which  is  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  if 
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they  can  then  be  procured  •,  for  when  they  are  kept 
until  fpring  before  they  are  fown,  they  will  not  come 
up  until  the  fecond  year.  The  ground  in  which  the 
feeds  of  the  hardy  forts  are  fown,  Ihould  be  frelh  and 
light,  but  it  Ihould  not  be  dunged  :  it  Ihould  be  well 
dug  and  levelled  very  even  ;  then  fow  your  feeds 
thereon  pretty  thick,  and  ftrt  fome  earth  over  them 
about  half  an  inch  thick  ;  this  bed  will  require  no 
farther  care  than  only  to  keep  it  clear  from  weeds, 
and  toward  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  April,  you 
will  find  fome  of  your  plants  appear  above  ground, 
though,  perhaps,  the  greateft  part  of  them  may  lie 
till  the  fpring  following  before  they  come  up ; 
therefore  you  Ihould  carefully  clear  the*  beds  from 
weeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather  refrefh  them  with 
fome  water,  which  will  greatly  promote  the  growth 
of  thofe  plants  which  are  up,  and  alfo  caufe  the  other 
feeds  to  vegetate ;  but  if  the  bed  in  v/hich  thefe  feeds 
are  fown  is  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  it  Ihould 
be  fhaded  with  mats  in  the  day  ;  for  when  the  plants 
come  firft  up,  they  will  not  bear  too  much  heat. 
In  this  bed  they  ihould  remain  till  the  fecond  autumn, 
when  you  mult  prepare  fome  beds  to  cranfplant  them 
into,  which  Ihould  alfo  be  of  light,  frelh,  undunged 
foil ;  and  having  well  dug  and  cleanfed  the  ground 
from  all  noxious  weeds  and  roots,  you  Ihould  make 
it  level ;  and  then  in  the  beginning  of  Odlober,  which 
is  the  proper  feafon  for  removing  thefe  plants,  you 
Ihould  raife  up  the  young  plants  with  a  trowel,  preferv- 
ing  as  much  earth  as  poflible  to  their  roots,  and  plant 
them  into  beds  about  five  or  fix  inches  afunder  each 
way,  giving  them  fome  water  to  fettle  the  earth  to 
their  roots  ;  and  if  it  Ihould  prove  very  dry  weather, 
you  may  lay  a  little  mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ground  round  their  roots,  which  will  be  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  plants.  But  as  many  of  the  feeds  will  be 
yet  left  in  the  ground  where  they  are  fown,  fo  the 
beds  Ihould  not  be  difturbed  too  much  in  taking  up 
the  plants ;  for  I  have  known  a  bed  fown  with  thefe 
berries,  which  has  fupplied  plants  for  three  years 
drawing,  fome  of  the  berries  having  lain  fo  long  in 
the  ground  before  they  fprouted  ;  therefore  the  fur- 
face  of  the  beds  fhould  be  kept  level,  and  conftantly 
clean  from  weeds. 

The  plants  may  remain  two  years  in  thefe  beds,  ob- 
ferving  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds ;  in  the 
fpring  you  Ihould  ftir  the  ground  gently'  between 
them,  that  their  roots  may  with  greater  eafe  ftrike 
into  It ;  after  which  time  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted, 
either  into  a  nurfery,  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet 
row  from  row,  and  eighteen  inches  afunder  in  the 
rows,  or  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain 
for  good.  The  beft  feafon  to  tranfplant  them  (as  I 
before  obferved)  is  in  the  beginning  of  O&ober,  when 
you  fhould  take  them  up  carefully,  to  preferve  a 
ball  of  earth  to  their  roots  ;  and  when  planted,  their 
roots  fhould  be  mulched  ;  all  which,  if  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to,  as  alfo  obferving  to  refrelh  them  with 
water  in  very  dry  weather  until  they  have  taken  new 
root,  will  preferve  them  from  the  danger  of  not 
growing ;  and  they  being  extreme  hardy  in  refpetfb 
to  cold,  will  defy  the  fevereft  of  our  winters  to  in¬ 
jure  them,  provided  they  are  not  planted  in  a  moift 
or  rich  foil. 

In  order  to  have  thefe  trees  afpire  in  height,  their 
under  branches  fhould  be  taken  off,  efpecially  where 
they  are  inclined  to  grow  ftrong,  but  they  muft 
not  be  kept  too  clofely  pruned,  which  would  retard 
their  growth  ;  for  all  thefe  Evergreen  trees  do  more 
or  lefs  abound  with  a  refinous  juice,  which  in  hot 
weather  is  very  apt  to  flow  out  from  fuch  places  as  are 
wounded  ;  fo  that  it  will  not  be  advifeable  to  take  off 
too  many  branches  at  once,  which  would  make  fo 
many  wounds,  from  which  their  fap  in  hot  weather 
would  flow  in  fuch  plenty,  as  to  render  the  trees  weak 
and  unhealthy. 

The  two  forts  of  Virginian  Cedars  grow  to  a  much 
greater  height  than  the  former,  and  in  their  native 
country  afford  excellent  timber  for  many  ules-,  but 
with  us  there  are  very  few  which  are  above  twenty- 
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five  or  thirty  feet  high,  though  there  is  no  doubt  of 
their  growing  larger  i  for  they  thrive  very  fall  after 
the  three  firft  years,  and  refill  the  fliarpeft  froft  of  our 
climate  exceeding  well,  and  are  very  apt  to  grow 
ftrait  and  regular,  provided  they  are  not  fufiered  to 
fhoot  out  too  much  at  bottom. 

Thefe  plants  are  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  Virginia  or  Carolina  (for  they 
rarely  produce  ripe  feeds  in  England)  and  fown  as  was 
diredled  for  the  other  Junipers  ;  but  as  this  feed  can¬ 
not  be  procured  in  England  till  fpring,  fo  when  fown 
at  that  feafon,  it  remains  in  the  ground  until  the  iuc- 
ceedina  fpring  before  the  plants  appear  j  therefore  you 
muft  obferve  to  keep  the  beds  clear  from  weeds,  and 
not  fuller  the  feeds  to  be  difturbed,  which  is  often  the 
fault  of  fome  impatient  people,  who  think,  becaule 
the  plants  do  not  rife  the  firft  year,  that  they  will  ne¬ 
ver  come  up,  and  fo  dig  up  the  ground  again,  where¬ 
by  their  feeds  are  buried  ;  but  if  they  are  let  remain, 
thpy  feldom  fail  to  grow,  though  fometimes  it  is  two 
years  after  fowing  before  they  come  up.  When  the 
plants  come  up  they  muft  be  carefully  weeded,  and 
in  dry  weather  fhould  be  refrelhed  with  water,  which 
will  o-reatly  forward  their  growth ;  and  the  autumn 
following  they  fhould  have  a  little  rotten  tan  laid  be¬ 
tween  them,  to  keep  out  the  froft.  In  this  bed  the 
plants  may  remain  till  they  have  had  two  years  growth, 
then  they"  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  other  beds,  as 
was  directed  before  for  the  other  forts,  obferving  to 
preferve  a  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots  ;  and  after 
they  are  planted,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  they  muft  be 
carefully  watered,  and  the  furface  of  the  ground  co¬ 
vered  with  mulch,  to  prevent  the  fun  and  wind  from 
entering  the  earth  to  dry  their  fibres  j  but  they  fhould 
not  be  too  much  watered,  which  often  proves  inju¬ 
rious  to  thefe  trees,  by  rotting  their  tender  fibres  foon 
after  they  are  emitted,  whereby  the  plants  have  been 
often  deftroyed. 

In  thefe  beds  they  may  remain  two  years,  obferving 
to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  *  and  in  winter  you 
fhould  lay  a  little  frefli  mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ground  round  their  roots,  which  will  prevent  the  froft 
from  penetrating  to  them,  and  effedually  preferve 
them  ;  for  while  the  plants  are  fo  young,  they  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  injured  by  hard  frofts,  when  too  much 
expoled  thereto  •,  but  when  they  have  attained  a 
greater  ftrength,  they  will  refill  the  fevereft  of  our 
cold. 

After  two  years,  they  ftiould  either  be  removed  into 
a  nurfery  (as  was  dire&ed  for  the  common  Juniper) 
or  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  ob¬ 
ferving  always  to  take  them  up  carefully,  otherwife 
they  are  fubjedt  to  fail  upon  tranfplanting  ;  as  alfo  to 
mulch  the  ground,  and  water  them  as  was  before  di¬ 
rected,  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they 
will  require  no  farther  care,  than  only  to  keep  the 
ground  clear  about  their  roots,  and  to  prune  up 
their  fide  branches  to  make  them  afpire  in  height. 
The  foil  in  which  you  plant  thefe  trees  fhould  be 
frefti  and  light,  but  muft  not  be  dunged,  efpecially  at 
the  time  when  they  are  planted  •,  for  dung  is  very 
hurtful  to  them,  if  it  be  not  quite  rotted  to  mould  j 
therefore  the  mulch  which  is  laid  upon  the  furface 
of  the  ground  ftiould  not  be  dung,  but  rather 
fome  old  tanners  bark  or  fea-coal  allies,  which  will 
prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  deep  in  the 
ground. 

Thefe  trees  being  thus  managed,  will  in  a  few  years 
rife  to  a  confiderable  ftature,  and  by  the  variety  of 
their  evergreen  leaves  and  manner  of  growth,  will 
greatly  add  to  the  beauty  of  all  plantations,  if  rightly 
difpofed,  which  indeed  is  what  we  feldom  obferve  in 
any  of  the  Englifti  gardens  or  wildernefi.es  ;  for  there 
are  few  people  who  confider  the  different  growths  of 
the  feveral  trees  with  which  they  compofe  fuch  plan¬ 
tations,  fo  as  to  place  the  talleft  growing  trees  the 
backwardeft  from  fight,  and  the  next  degree  to  iuc- 
ceed  them,  and  fo  gradually  diminifliing  till  we  come 
to  the  common  Juniper,  and  othersof  the  famegrowth, 
whereby  all  the  trees  will  be  feen,  and  the  gradual  de- 
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clivity  of  their  tops  will  appear  like  a  verdant  ftope, 
and  be  much  more  agreeable  to  the  fight,  as  alfo  more- 
advantageous  to  the  growth  of  the  trees,  than  to  place 
ftnrubs  of  humble  growth  near  fuch  plants  as  will 
grow  to  the  firft  magnitude,  whereby  the  fhrub  is  hid 
from  fight,  and  will  be  over-fhadowed  and  deftroyed; 
nor  can  tire  diftance  which  each  tree  requires,  be  fo 
juftly  proportioned  any  other  way  •,  for  m  this  diftn- 
bution,  the  largeft  trees  being  feparated  by  themfelvts, 
may  be  placed  at  a  due  diftance  ;  and  then  thofe  of  a 
middling  growth  fucceeding,  may  be  accordingly  al¬ 
lowed  fufficient  room  •,  and  the  fmaller,  which  are 
next  the  fight,  being  placed  much  ciofer,  will  hide 
the  naked  ftems  of  the  larger  trees,  and  have  an 
agreeable  effedl  to  the  fight. 

The  timber  of  thefe  trees  is  of  excellent  ufe  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  for  building  of  veffels,  wainfeotting  houfes,  and 
for  making  many  forts  of  utenfils,  it  abounding  with 
a  bitter  refin,  which  prevents  its  being  deftroyed  by 
vermin,  but  itis  very  brittle,  therefore  not  fo  proper  for 
ftubborn  ufes  •,  but  however,  by  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  timber  trees,  we  (hall  firrd  many  advan¬ 
tages,  befides  the  pleafure  their  variety  affords ;  for 
we  may  hereby  have  trees  of  very  different  kinds, 
which  are  adapted  to  grow  in  various  foils  and  fitu- 
tions,  whereby  we  fhall  never  want  proper  trees  for  all 
the  different  forts  of  foils  in  England,  if  proper  care 
be  taken  in  their  choice  which  wrould  be  a  great  im¬ 
provement  to  many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  which  now 
lie  unplanted,  becaule  the  owner,  perhaps,  find  that 
neither  Oaks  nor  Elms  will  thrive  there,  and  confe- 
quently  concludes,  that  no  other  fort  of  tree  will,  which  . 
is  a  great  miflake  •,  for  if  we  confider  how  different  the 
flrufture  of  trees  are  (being  defigned  by  the  wife  Au- 
thor  and  contriver  of  all  things,  to  grow  on  different 
foils  and  fituations)  and  only  obferve  what  forts  arc 
adapted  for  growing  on  dry  barren  mountains,  and 
what  are  defigned  for  the  lower  and  richer  valleys,  we 
need  never  be  at  a  iofs  for  proper  trees  for  all  forts  of 
ground. 

The  Bermudas  Cedar  being  a  native  of  that  iftand, 
and  alfo  of  the  Bahama  Iftands,  is  much  tenderer  than 
either  of  the  former  forts,  except  that  of  Jamaica,  fo  is 
not  likely  to  thrive  well  in  this  country ;  for  although 
many  of  thefe  plants  have  lived  feveral  years  in  the  open 
air  in  England,  yet  whenever^  levere  winter  happens, 
it  either  kills  them,  or  fo  much  defaces  them,  that  they  : 
do  not  recover  their  verdure  in  a  year  or  two  after. 
Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  leeds  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former,  with  only  this  difference,  that  , 
thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  or  tubs  of  earth,  that 
they  may  be  removed  into  fhelter  in  the  winter  time, 
otherwife  the  young  plants  are  often  hurt  by  hard 
frofts ;  but  they  will  require  no  more  care  than  only 
to  be  placed  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame,  where  j 
the  glaffes  may  be  conftantly  kept  oft  in  mild  wea-  i 
ther,  when  they  cannot  have  too  much  free  air,  and 
only  covered  in  hard  frofts.  Thefe  feeds  conftantly  9 
remain  in  the  ground  until  the  fecond  year  before  they  I 
come  up,  therefore  the  earth  in  the  pots  fhould  not  j 
be  difturbed  ;  and  in  the  fummer  time  they  fhould  j 
be  placed  in  the  fhade,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  | 
drying  too  faft  ;  and  in  very  dry  weather  they  ftiould  1 
be  often  watered,  but  do  not  give  too  much  water  to  I 
them  at  once,  which  would  rot  the  feeds. 

The  fpring  following,  when  the  young  plants  come  J 
up,  they  muft  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds,  and  in  j 
dry  weather  refrefhed  with  water  but  fhould- liana,  I 
during  the  fummer  feafon,  in  a  place  defended  from  I 
ftrong  winds  •,  and  in  winter  muft  be  placed  unter  | 
frames,  where  they  may  be  covered  in  hard  frony  I 
weather,  but  muft  have  open  air  when  the  weather  j 
is  mild.  In  April  following  you  fhould  tranfplant  them  ? 
each  into  a  ftngle  halfpenny  pot  filled  with  frefti  light  I 
earth,  being  careful  to  raife  them  up  with  a  ball  oil 
earth  to  their  roots  ;  and  when  they  are  planted,  }oU  | 
ftiould  water  them,  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots, | 
then  place  the  pots  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they  I 
may  be  defended  from  fun  and  wind  :  but  if  you  wy  I 
bellow  a  moderate  hot  bed  to  plunge  the  pots  in,  it  I 
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il  oreatly  promote  their  taking  new  root ;  however, 
u  muft  carefully  defend  them  from  the  great  heat 
the  fun,  which  is  injurious  to  them  when  frefh  re-  j 
oved ;  but  when  they  have  taken  root,  you  may  ex¬ 
ile  them  by  degrees  to  the  open  air.  If  you  fuffer 
e  pots  to  remain  plunged  all  the  futnmer,  it  will 
elerve  the  earth  therein  from  drying  fo  fait  as  it 
juld  do,  if.  they  were  let  upon  the  ground. 

Oftober  you  fhould  again  remove  thefe  plants  into 
elter,  or  elfe  plunge  their  pots  into  the  ground  un- 
r  a  warm  hedge,  where  they  may  be  prote&ed  from 
e  cold  north  and  eaft  winds ;  and  in  the  fpring  fol- 
winp  you  muft  fhift  the  plants  into  pots  a  fize  larger, 
iin"  away  fame  of  the  earth  from  the  outfide  of  the 
11,  and  adding  fome  frefh,  which  will  promote  their 
owth-,  and  fo  continue  to  manage  them  as  was  he¬ 
re  directed,  until  you  plant  them  out  in  the  places 
lere  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  which  fhould  not 
■  done  till  they  are  four  or  five  years  old,  by  which 
ne  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  bear  the  cold  of 
ir  common  winters. 

he  realbn  for  my  directing  thefe  plants  to  be  pre- 
rved  in  pots  until  they  are  planted  out  for  good  is, 
icaufe  they  are  difficult  to  tranfplant,  and  being 
nder  will  require  fome  fnelter  while  young  ;  and 
aoever  obferves  the  method  here  laid  down,  will 
id  the  plants  fo  managed  to  gain  two  years  growth 
fix,  from  thofe  raifed  in  the  open  air,  and  be  in 
fs  danger  of  being  deftroyed ;  and  as  the  trouble 
d  expence  in  raffing  them  this  way  is  not  great,  fo 
is  wGrth  pradtffing,  fmce  in  a  few  years  the  trees 
11  recompenfe  the  trouble. 

he  timber  of  this  tree  is  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and 
ry  fweet,  and  is  commonly  known  in  England  by 
e  name  of  Cedar  Wood ;  though  there  are  divers 
rts  of  wood  called  by  that  name,  which  come  from 
ry  different  trees,  efpecially  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
tere  there  are  feveral  trees  of  vaftly  different  ap- 
arances  and  genera,  which  have  that  appellation  : 
is  this  wood  which  is  ufed  for  pencils,  as  alfo  to 
iinfcot  rooms,  and  make  ftair-cafes,  it  enduring 
nger  found  than  moft  other  forts  of  timber,  which, 
•rhaps,  may  be  owing  to  fome  extreme  bitter  tafte 
the  refin,  with  which  the  tree  abounds ;  for  it  is 
ry  remarkable,  that  the  worms  do  not  eat  the  bot- 
ms  of  the  veffels  built  with  this  wood,  as  they  do 
ofe  built  with  Oak  •,  fo  that  the  veffels  built  with 
ffiar  are  much  preferable  to  thofe  built  with  any 
her  fort  of  timber,  for' the  ufe  of  the  Weft-India 
as,  but  they  are  not  fit  for  fhips  of  war,  the  wood 
;ing  fo  brittle  as  to  fplit  to  pieces  with  a  cannon 
ul.° 

he  Jamaica  Juniper  is  more  impatient  of  cold  than 
e  Bermudas,  fo  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in 
e  open  air  in  England,  and  the  plants  muft  be  pre- 
rved  in  pots  and  houfed  in  the  winter ;  this  is  pro- 
igated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Bermudas 
edar-,  but  if  the  pots  are  plunged  into  a  moderate 
at-bed  the  fecond  fpring  after  the  feeds  are  fown,  it 
ill  bring  up  the  plants  fooner,  and  they  will  have 
iore  time  to  get  ftrength  before  winter. 

.11  the  other  forts  are ,  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the 
Den  air,  fo  are  very  well  worth  propagating,  as  they 
ill  add  to  the  variety  of  Evergreen  plantations ;  fome 
the  forts  will  rile  to  a  very  confiderable  height,  fo 
lay  prove  to  be  ufeful  timber,  and  may  be  adapted 
)  luch  foils  as  will  not  fuit  many  other  trees. 

’he  common  Savin  fhould  not  be  negledled,  becaufe 
is  fo  very  hardy  as  never  to  be  injured  by  the  fevereft 
oft ;  and  as  this  fpreads  its  branches  near  the  ground, 
i  if  the  plants  are  placed  on  the  borders  of  woods, 
Ley  will  have  a  good  effebt  in  winter,  by  fcreening 
le  nakednefs  of  the  ground  from  fight. 

.11  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  their  feeds,  which 
lay  be  fown  in  the  fame  way  as  the  common  Juniper, 
id  the  plants  afterward  fo  managed-,  and  moft  of  the 
irts  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted 
i  autumn  in  a  fhady  border  will  take  root ;  but 
Lofe  plants  which  are  raifed  from  cuttings  will  never 
•ow  lb  upright,  nor  to  fo  large  a  fize  as  the  plants 
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which  are  raifed  from  feeds ;  fo  that  when  thefe  can 
be  procured,  it  is  much  the  better  method,  but  the 
other  is  frequently  prabtifed  on  thofe  forts  which  do 
not  perfebt  their  feeds  in  England. 

As  feveral  of  thefe  forts  grow  to  the  height  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet,  the  procuring  as  many  of  the  forts  as 
can  be  gotten  from  the  countries  of  their  growth,  will 
be  adding  to  the  variety  of  our  Evergreen  plantations, 
which  cannot  be  too  much  propagated  in  England, 
where,  in  general,  our  winters  are  temperate  enough 
for  them  to  thrive  to  advantage  and  as  the  forts 
which  are  a  little  more  tender  than  the  others  obtain 
ftrength,  they  will  be  in  lefs  danger  of  fuffcring  by 
fevere  winters,  as  we  find  by  many  other  plants,  which 
were  fo  tender  as  not  to,  live  in  the  open  air  at  fuft, 
but  now  defy  the  fevereft  cold  of  our  climate  . 

J  U  S  S  t  M  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  47  S. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  J. mall  permanent  pnpalement ,  divided  into  Jive 
fegments  at  the  top ,  fitting  upon  the  gcrmen;  The  flower 
has  five  roundiflo  fpreading  petals,  and  ten  Jhort  jlender 
Jtamina ,  terminated  by  roundiflo  fummits.  The  oblong  ger- 
men  fupports  a Jlender  Jlyle ,  crowned  by  aflat  Jligma,  marked 
with  Jive  Jtripes.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  thick 
oblong  capfule ,  crowned  by  the  empalement ,  which  opens 
lengthways ,  and  is  filled  with  fmall feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Monogynia, 
which  includes  the  plants  whofe  flowers  have  ten  fta- 
mina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Jussizea  (Suffruticofa)  erebta  villofa,  floribus  tetrape- 
talis,  decandriis  feffiiibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  555.  Up¬ 
right  hairy  JuJJlza,  with  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  theftalks , 
having  flour  petals  and  ten  Jlamina.  Lyflmachia  Indica 
non  pappofa,  flore  luteo  minimo,  filiquis  caryophyl- 
lum  aromaticum  aemulantibus.  H.  L.  396.  Indian 
Primrofle  with  a  very  fmall  yellow  flower ,  and  pods  re- 
flembling  Cloves. 

2.  Jussizea  ( Pubefcens )  villofa,  caule  ere&o  ramofo,  flo¬ 
ribus  pentapetalis,  decandriis  feffiiibus.  Hairy  fluff,  a  a 
with  an  erebt  branching  ft alk,  flowers  having  five  petals, 
and  ten  Jlamina  which  Jit  clofe  to  the  Jlalk.  Lyflmachia 
lutea  eredta,  non  pappofa  major,  foliis  hirfutis,  frubtu 
caryophylloide.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  85.  Yellow  upright 
larger  Tree-Prirnrofe  with  hairy  leaves,  and  a  fruit  like 
Cloves. 

3.  JussiyEA  ( Erebta )  ereifta  glabra,  floribus  tetrapetalis 
odtandris  feffiiibus.  Flor.  Zeyl.  170.  Smooth  upright 
Juflfuea  with  four  petals,  and  eight  Jlamina  to  the  flowers, 
which  fit  clofe  to  the  Jlalk.  Lyflmachia  lutea  non  pap¬ 
pofa,  erebta,  foliis  glabris,  frubtu  caryophylloide. 
Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  85.  Yellow  upright  Tree-Primrofle  with 
flmooth  leaves,  and  a  fruit  like  Cloves. 

4.  Jussizea  ( Onagra )  caule  ere£ta  ramofo  glabro,  flori¬ 
bus  tetrapetalis  o&mdris  feffiiibus,  foliis  lanceolatis. 
flufljuea  with  an  upright,  branching,  flmooth  Jlalk,  flowers 
having,  flour  petals ,  and  eight  Jlamina  flitting  clofe  to  the 
Jlalk,  and  fpear-Jhaped  leaves.  Onagra  foliis  perficariae 
amplioribus,  parvo  flore  luteo.  Plum.  Cat.  7.  Tree- 
Primrofle  with  a  large  Arfleflmart  leaf,  and  a  fmall  yellow 
flower. 

5.  Jussizea  ( Hirfluta )  caule  erebto  fimplici  hirfuto,  fo¬ 
liis  lanceolatis,  floribus  pentapetalis  decandris  feffiiibus. 
flujfiaa  with  a  Jingle,  upright,  hairy  Jlalk,  fpear-Jhaped 
leaves,  and  flowers  which  have  five  petals,  and  ten  Jla¬ 
mina  flitting  clofe  to  the  Jlalk.  Onagra  erecta,  caule  ru- 
bro  hirfuto,  foliis  oblongis,  flore  magno  luteo.  Houft. 
MSS.  Upright  Primrofle  with  a  hairy  leaj  of  a  reddifh 
colour ,  oblong  leaves,  and  a  ' large  yellow  flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  tent  me  by  tne  late  Mi.  Robert 
Millar ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  near  three  feet 
high,  fending  out  feveral  fide  branches,  which  are  gar- 
niffied  with  oblong  hairy  leaves  placed  alternate.  T he 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  01  the  llalks  fingly, 
having  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  they  have  four  fmall  yellow- 
petals  with  eight  ftamina  -,  thefe  fit  upon  the  germen, 
which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  feed-veffel,  crown¬ 
ed  by  the  four-leaved  empalement,  and  has  a  great  re- 
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femblance  to  Cloves.  This  plant  flowers  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Odober. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  The 
feeds  of  this  were  lent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  -f 
this  rife's  with  a  hairy  branching  ftalk  two  feet  high, 
and  is  garnilhed  with  narrow  fpear-lhaped  leaves, 
placed  alternate.  The  flowers  come  out  towaid  the 
end  of  the  branches  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk  •,  they  are  compofed 
of  five  pretty  large  yellow  petals,  and  ten  ftamina  ; 
thefe  fit  upon  a  long  germen,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  the  feed-veflel,  crowned  by  the  empalement, 
thefe  are  filled  with  fmall  leeds.  It  flowers  and  leeds 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  laft.  _ 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  me  with  thofe  of  the  former 
fort  •,  this  rifes  with  a  fmooth  ereft  ftalk  three  feet 
high,  garnilhed  with  long,  narrow,  fmooth,  fpear- 
lhaped  leaves.  The  flowers  are  large  and  yellow, 
fittino-  clofe  to  the  ftalk  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long 
feed-vefiels,  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  It 
flowers  and  feeds  at  the  lame  time  with  the 
former. 

The  fourth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houftoun;  this  hath  a  branching  fmooth 
ftalk  near  three  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  fpear- 
lhaped  leaves,  Handing  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  are  compofed^  of  lour 
petals  and  eight  ftamina ;  thefe  fit  very  clofe  to  the 
ftalk,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feed-veflfels,  lhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  former  forts. 

The  fifth  fort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  ;  this  rifes  with  Angle  upright 
red  ftalks  three  feet  high,  which  are  hairy  and  chan¬ 
nelled.  The  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  and  placed  al¬ 
ternate  on  the  ftalks,  Handing  nearer  together  than 
in  any  of  the  other  forts.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  toward  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ; 
they  are  compofed  of  five  large  yellow  petals,  and  ten 
ftamina  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  feed-velfels  which  are  one  inch  long,  and  fnaped 
like  thofe  of  the  former  forts. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  fourth  forts  are  annual  plants, 
at  leaft  they  are  fo  in  England  •,  for  if  the  plants  are 
raifed  early  in  the  fpring,  they  will  flower  in  July, 
and  ripen  their  feed  the  beginning  of  Oftober  ;  and 
thofe  plants  which  are  raifed  later  in  the  fpring,  cannot 
be  preferved  through  the  winter,  though  they  are 
placed  in  a  warm  Hove;  nor  do  their  ftalks  ever  grow 
ligneous,  or  Ihew  any  figns  of  their  being  perennial 
in  their  native  country. 

The  third  and  fifth  forts  have  continued  through  the 
winter  in  the-  bark-ftove,  but  thofe  have  been  fuch 
1  plants  as  did  not  flower  and  feed  the  firft  year ;  for 
after  they  had  perfected  feeds,  the  following  fummer 
the  plants  decayed. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  a  foft 
loamy  foil,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  ;  but 
as  thefe  feeds  often  lie  a  whole  year  in  the  ground 
before  they  vegetate,  the  earth  muft  be  kept  moift, 
and  the  glafles  of  the  hot-bed  fhaded  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  by  this  method  the  feeds  may  be  brought 
foon  to  vegetate  ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  and  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a 
fmall  feparate  pot,  filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they 
fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
new  root ;  after  which  they  fhould  have  free  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth 
of  the  feafon  ;  they  muft  alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  water,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  too 
great  plenty  :  when  the  roots  of  the  plants  have  filled 
thefe  fmall  pots,  the  plants  fhould  be  removed  into 
others  a  fize  larger ;  and  if  the  plants  are  too  tall  to 
Hand  under  the  frames  of  the  hot- bed,  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  where  they  may  remain 
to  flower  and  perfect  their  feeds;  for  when  the  plants 
rife  early  in  the  fpring,  and  are  brought  forward  in 
hot- beds,  all  the  forts  will  flower  and  perfect  their 
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feeds  the  fame  year,  which  is  better  than  to  have  the 
to  keep  through  the  winter. 

JU  STIC  I  A.  Houft.  Nov.  Gen.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant 
27.  Adhatoda.  Tourn.  Inlt.  R.  H.  175.  tab.  79.  Xhi 
plant  was  fo  named  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  in  ho 
nour  of  James  Juftice,  Efq;  a  great  lover  and  en 
courager  of  gardening  and  botany. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  cf  the  flower  is  fmall,  and  divided  into  flj 
acute  fegments  at  the  top.  The  flower  hath  one  petal 
which  is  divided  into  two  lips  almofi  to  the  bottom,  wkicl 
are  entire.  The  upper  lip  is  raifed  archways ,  and  tin 
under  is  reflexed.  It  bath  two  awl-fhaped  ftamina fltuaUi 
under  the  upper  lip ,  terminated  by  eretl  fummits  whicl 
are  bifid  at  their  bafe.  It  hath  an  oblong  germen ,  'ftp 
porting  a  flender  ftyle  which  is  longer  than  the  pete! 
crowned  by  a  fingle  fttigma.  The  germen  afterward  k 
comes  an  oblong  capfule  with  two  cells ,  divided  by  a  par 
tition ,  which  is  contrary  to  the  two  valves ,  which  opei 
with  an  e laft i city,  and  caft  out  the  roundifh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  lection  0 
Linnaeus’s  fecond  clafs,  intitled  Diandria  Monogynia 
which  includes  thofe  plants  whole  flowers  have  twe 
ftamina  and  one  ftyle.  To  this  genus  of  Dr.  Houf 
toun’s  is  joined  the  Adhatoda  of  Tournefort,  but  then 
is  a  diftinction  in  their  flowers  ;  the  two  lips  of  Jufti 
cia  are  entire,  but  the  upper  lip  of  Adhatoda  is  in 
dented  at  the  end,  and  the  under  is  divided  into  thret 
parts ;  and  in  the  capfule  of  Jufticia  there  are  feldon 
more  than  two  feeds,  but  in  Adhatoda  feveral. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Justicia  ( Scorpioides )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  hirfutis 
fefiilibus,  fioribus  fpicatis  alaribus,  caule  fruticof 
Jufticia  with  oblong ,  oval,  hairy  leaves  fitting  clofe  tc 
the  ftalks,  and  flowers  growing  in  fpikes  proceeding  free 
the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  florubby.  Jufticia  fru 
tefeens,  floribus  fpicatis  majoribus,  uno  verfu  difpo 
fitis.  Houft.  MSS.  Shrubby  Jufticia  with  larger  flowers 
growing  in  fpikes,  which  are  ranged  on  one  fide. 

2.  Justicia  (Sexangularis )  caule  ereflo  ramofo  hexan- 
gulari,  foliis  ovatis  oppofitis,  brafleis  cuneiformibus 
confertis.  Jufticia  with  an  ere  hi  branching  ftalk ,  having 
fix  angles,  oval  leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  wedge-Jbaped 
fmall  leaves  (or  brahlea)  growing  in  clufters.  Jufticia  an 
nua  hexangulari  caule,  foliis  Ciraeas  conjugatis,  fiore 
miniato.  Houft.  MSS.  Annual  Jufticia  with  an  hexangu 
lar  ftalk.  Enchanters  NightJhade  leaves  fet  by  pairs ,  one 
a  carmine  flower. 

3.  Justicia  ( Fruticofa )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  pedicu 
latis,  hirfutis,  brafteis  cordatis  acuminatis,  caule  fru- 
ticofo.  Jufticia  with  oval  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  growing  0;. 
foot-ftalks ,  heart  fioaped  acute-pointed  brahle<e,  and  c 
Jhrubby  ftalk.  Jufticia  frutefeens  &  hirfuta,  foliis  ob 
longis  pediculis  longiflimis,  flore  rubro.  Houft.  MSS  j 
Shrubby  and  hairy  Jufticia  with  cblcng  leaves  graving  oA 
very  long  foot-ftalks,  and  a  red  flower. 

4.  Justicia  ( Adhatoda )  arborea,  foliis  lanceolato-ovatisj 
brafteis  ovatis  perfiftentibus,  coroliarum  galea  coni 
cava.  Flor.  Zeyl.  1 6.  Tree-Jufticia  with  oval fpear-jhapep 
leaves,  oval  permanent  brahlea,  and  a  concave  helmet 
the  flower.  Adhatoda  Zeylanenfium.  El.  L.  642.  Aa\ 
hate  da  of  Ceylon,  commonly  called  Malabar  Nut.  <  J 

5.  Justicia  ( Hyffopifolia )  fruticofa,  foliis  lanceolatis  ini 
tegerrimis,  pedunculis  trifloris  ancipitibus,  bratteil 
caiyce  brevioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  15.  Shrubby  Juft  toil 
with  entire  fpear-Jhaped  leaves,  foot-ftalks  having  thn I 
flowers  placed  different  ways,  and  a  bratlea  floor  ter  tksl 
the  empalement.  Adhatoda  Indica,  folio  faligno,  fori 
albo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  239.  Indian  Adhatoda  wit\ 
a  Willow  leaf  and  white  flower ,  commonly  called  Snapi 
tree. 

.  Justicia  ( Spincfa )  fpinofa,  foliis  oblongo  ovatis  ema:;| 
ginatis,  caule  fruticofo  ramofo.  Prickly  Jufticia 
oblong  oval  leaves  indented  at  their  edges,  and  ajhruo't 
branching  ftalk.  Adhatoda  Antegoana,  Lycii  jaaj 
fpinofa.  Petiv.  Prickly  Adhatoda  of  Antigua,  with 
appearance  of  Boxtkcrn. 

’.  Justicia  ( Arborea )  arborea,  foliis  lanceolato-ova.l 
fefiilibus,  fubtus  tomentofis,  floribus  fpicatis  congeftl 

terminalibus.  Tree-Jufticia  with  fpear-Jhaped  oval Uaw\ 
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'-oily  on  ibeir  under  fide,  fitting  clofe  to  the  folks ,  with 
'kes  of  flowers  growing  in  cluflers  at  the  ends  of  the 
anches.  Adhatoda  arborea,  foliis  oblongis,  fubtus 
llofis  floribus  fpicatis  albis.  Houft.  ’Tree-Adhatoda 
'th  oblong  leaves ,  hairy  on  their  under  fide ,  and  fpikes 
white  flowers. 

usticia  ( Ecbolium)  arborea,  tolas  lanceolate  ovatis, 
adteis  ovatis  deciduis  mucronatis,  corollarum  galea 
flexa.  Flor.  Zeyl.  17.  'Tree-Jufticia  with  fpear-fhaped 
,al  leaves,  oval-pointed  braftea;  which  fall  off,  and  a 
flexed  helmet  to  the  flowers.  Adhatoda  l'pica  longiffi 
a  flore  reflexo.  Burman.  Zeyl.  7.  tab.  4.  f.  1.  Ad- 
>toda  with  a  very  long  fpike,  and  a  reflexed  flower. 
he  firft  fort  was  difeovered  growing  naturally  at  La 
era  Cruz,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  who  lent  the 
eds  to  England ;  this  riles  with  a  Ihrubby  brittle 
dk  five  or  lix  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches, 
hich  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  two 
ches  long,  and  one  inch  broad,  which  are  hairy  and 
aced  oppofite  •,  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come 
it  the  fpikes  of  flowers,  which  are  reflexed  like  a 
orpion’s  tail.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  carmine 
dour,  and  ranged  on  one  fide  of  the  fpike -,  thefe 
e  fucceeded  by  Ihort  pods  about  half  an  inch  long, 
he  fecond  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  fame  gentle- 
,an,  in  the  fame  country  -,  this  is  an  annual  plant 
ith  an  upright  (talk,  having  fix  angles,  which  rifes 
vo  or  three  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches, 
lrnilhed  with  oval  leaves  placed  oppofite,  an  inch 
id  a  half  long,  and  one  inch  broad  ;  they  are  fmooth, 
i  are  alfo  the  ftalks.  At  each  joint  come  out  clufters 
rfmall  wedge-lhaped  leaves,  which  are  by  Dr.  Lin- 
kus  termed  bra&ea?,  and  long  before  the  ftalks  de- 
ly,  moft  of  the  larger  leaves  fall  off,  fo  there  are 
fly  thefe  fmall  leaves  remaining.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
ved  in  fmall  fpikes  at  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
:ting  very  clofe  among  the  leaves  •,  they  are  of  a 
;autiful  carmine  colour,  and  have  but  one  petal, 
hich  has  two  lips.  The  upper  lip  is  arched,  bending 
ver  the  lower,  which  is  alio  a  little  reflexed,  but 
oth  are  entire.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  Ihort 
edge-fhaped  capfules,  opening  lengthways,  inclofing 
vo  fmall  oval  feeds. 

'he  third  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  fame  gentleman 
t  Campeach /  -,  this  rifes  with  a  hairy  Ihrubby  ftalk 
jur  or  five  feet  high,  ‘dividing  into  feveral  branches, 
arnifhed  wicii  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  hairy  leaves,  four 
iches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad.  Handing 
pon  foot-ftalks  which  are  above  an  inch  long,  placed 
ppofite.  At  the  bafe  of  the  foot-ftalks  come  out  a 
lufter  of  fmall  heart-lhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute 
ioints,  which  are  termed  bradteas.  The  flowers  come 
ut  in  ioofe  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  of  a  pale  red 
olour,  and  ftiaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould 
ie  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  in  fmall  pots  filled  with 
rdh  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- 
ied  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  water  the  earth 
gently  as  it  appears  dry.  The  feeds  of  thefe  plants 
frequently  lie  a  year  in  the  ground,  fo  that  the  pots 
nuft  not  be  difturbed,  if  the  plants  do  not  come  up 
the  fame  year  *  but  in  the  winter  Ihould  be  kept  in 
the  ftove,  and  the  fpring  following  plunged  into  a 
frefh  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  if  the 
feeds  were  good.  When  the  plants  begin  to  appear, 
the  glaffes  of  the  hot-bed  Ihould  be  railed  every  day, 
when  the  weather  is  warm,  to  admit  frefh  air  to  them. 
The  plants  muft  alio  be  frequently  watered  in  warm 
weather-,  but  water  Ihould  not  be  given  in  large 
quantities  while  the  plants  are  young,  becaufe  they 
are  then  very  tender,  and  fubjedt  to  rot  at  the  bottom 
of  their  ftems,  with  much  moifture. 

When  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  high,  they 
fnould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  tranfplanted 
into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  frelh  light  earth, 
and  then  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  being  careful 
to  water  and  lhade  them  until  they  have  taken  new 
root  after  which  time  they  Ihould  have  air  admitted 
to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of 
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the  feafon,  and  Ihould  be  duly  watered  every  two  of 
three  days  in  hot  weather. 

As  the  plants  advance  in  their  growth,  they  fhould 
be  fhifted  into  larger  pots,  for  if  their  roots  are  tod 
much  confined,  the  plants  will  not  make  any  confide- 
rable  progrefs  but  they  fhould  not  be  over  potted, 
for  that  will  be  of  worfe  confequence  than  the  other ; 
becaufe  when  they  are  planted  in  very  large  pdts,  they 
will  ftarve  and  decay,  without  producing  any  flowers. 
They  are  too  tender  to  endure  the  open  air  in  this 
country,  therefore  they  fhould  always  remain  in  the 
hot-bed,  being  careful  to  let  them  have  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  air  in  hot  weather ;  and  the  annual  fort 
fhould  be  brought  forward  as  fall  as  poflible  in  the 
fpring,  that  the  plants  may  flower  early,  otherwife 
they  will  not  produce  good  feeds  in  England. 

The  firft  and  third  forts  fhould  remain  in  the  hot-bed 
during  the  Yummer  feafon  (provided  there  is  room 
under  the  glaffes,  without  befog  fcorched ;)  but  at 
Michaelmas  they  Ihould  be  removed  into  the  ftove, 
and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  where  they  muft  re- 
maih  during  the  winter  feafon,  obferving  to  keep 
them  warm,  as  alfo  to  water  them  gently  once  or  twice 
a  week,  according  as  they  fhall  require.  The  following 
furnmer  thefe  plants  will  flower,  and  abide  feveral 
years,  but  they  rarely  produce  good  feeds  in  Europe. 
The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Cey¬ 
lon*  but  has  been  long  in  the  Englilh  gardens,  where 
it  is  commonly  known  at  prelent  by  the  title  of  Ma¬ 
labar  Nut;  but  was  formerly  called  Beetle  Nut,  and 
was  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  tree  of  which  the 
Chinefe  chew  the  leaves  and  nuts :  this,  though  a 
native  of  fo  warm  a  country,  is  hardy  enough  to  live 
in  a  good  green-houfe  in  England,  without  any  ar¬ 
tificial  heat.  It  rifes  here  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk 
to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  fending  out 
many  fpreading  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
fpear-lhaped  oval  leaves  more  than  fix  inches  long; 
and  three  inches  broad,  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers 
are  produced  on  fhort  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  which  are  white,  with  fome  dark  fpots ; 
thefe  appear  in  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  oy  any 
feeds  in  England.  - 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if 
planted  in  pots  in  June  or  July,  and  plunged  into  a 
very  moderate  hot-bed,  will  take  root-,  but  they  mult 
be  every  day  fereened  from  the  lun,  and  if  the  external 
air  is  excluded  from  them,  they  will  fucceed  better 
than  when  it  is  admitted  to  them.  It  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  laying  down  their  young  branches, 
which  will  take  root  in  the  tubs  or  pots  n  one  year; 
then  the  young  plants  fhould  be  pvlt  each  into  a  fe¬ 
parate  pot,  filled  with  foft  loamy  earth,  and  placed 
in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  when  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  fheltered  fituation  during  the 
furnmer,  but  in  winter  they  muft  be  houfed,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  Orange-trees,  with  only 
this  difference,  that  thefe  require  more  water. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India-,  this  rifes  with 
a  Ihrubby  ftalk  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  fending 
out  branches  on  every  fide  from  the  bottom,  fo  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  pyramid  -,  thefe  are  covered  with  a 
white  bark,  and  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  entire 
leaves,  near  two  inches  long,  and  one  third  of  an  inch 
broad ;  they  are  fmooth,  ftiff,  and  of  a  deep  green, 
Handing  oppofite.  At  the  bafe  of  the  foot-ftalks  come 
out  clufters  of  fmaller  leaves,  of  the  fame  fhape  and 
texture.  The  flowers  come  out  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  each  fqot-ftalk  fup- 
porting  one  or  two  white  flowers,  having  long  em- 
palements  -,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feed-veffels, 
which,  when  ripe,  caft  out  their  feeds  with  an  elaf- 
ticity,  fVorn  whence  it  had  the  title  of  Snap-tree. 

This  is  propagated  by  cuttings  during  any  of  the 
furnmer  months-,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled 
with  light  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  and  fhaded  from  the  fun,  and  now  and  then 
gently  refrefhed  with  water,  and  not  too  much  air 
admitted  to  them.  In  about  two  months  the  cuttings 
will  have  taken  root,  then  they  muft  be  gradually 
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inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  Ihould 
be  removed,  placing  them  in  a  flickered  fituation, 
where  they  may  flay  till  autumn  ;  but  it  they  get  root 
pretty  early  in  the  hummer,  it  will  be  proper  to  ie- 
parate  them  each  into  a  fingle  fmall  pot,  fetting  them 
in  the  (bade  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which 
they  may  be  placed  as  before  directed  •,  but  when  it 
is  late  in  the  feafon  before  they  take  root,  it  will  be 
better  to  let  them  remain  in  the  lame  pots  till  the  to 
lowino-  fpring.  In  winter  thelc  plants  mult  be  placed 
in  a  warm  green-houle,  or  in  a  moderately  warm 
Hove,  for  they  are  impatient  of  cold  and  damp,  nor 
will  they  thrive  in  too  much  warmth  •,  they  will  often 
require  water  in  winter,  but  during  that  ieaion  it 
muft  be  given  them  moderately ;  in  lummer  t  ey 
muft  be  removed  into  the  open  air,  but  Ihould  have 
a  warm  flickered  fituation,  and  in  warm  weather  they 
muft  have  plenty  of  water.  This  plant  floweis  at 
different  feafons,  but  never  produces  fruit  heie. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  mom 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  lent  it  to  England  •, 
this  rifes  with  many  Ihrubby  (lender  (talks  about  five 
feet  hio-h,  fending  out  branches  on  every  lide  from 
the  roof upward,  which  grow  eredt,  and  are  covered 
with  a  whitifh  bark,  garnifhed  with  fmall,  oblong, 
oval  leaves,  coming  out  on  each  fide  the  (talk  op- 
pofite,  and  under  the  leaves  are  placed  at  every  joint 
two  (harp  thorns  like  thofe  of  the  Berberry  ■,  the  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  red  colour,  (haped  like  thofe 
of  the  other  forts. 

The  feventh  fort  was  found  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun, 
growing  naturally  at  Campeachy.  1  his  riles  with  a 
ftrong  woody  ftem  twenty  feet  high,  dividing  into 
many  crooked  irregular  branches,  covered  with  a  light 
brown  bark,  garnilhed  with  fpear-ftiaped  oval  leaves, 
near  four  inches  long  and  two  broad,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  foft  down  on  their  under  fide.  The 
flowers  grow  in  fpikes  from  the  end  of  the  branches, 
three,  four,  or  five  of  thefe  fpikes  arifing  from  the 
fame  point,  the  middle  fpike  being  near  three  inches 
long,  and  the  others  about  half  that  length.  The 
flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  but  (haped  like  thofe  of 
the  other  fpecies. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Malabar  and  in 
Ceylon ;  this  rifes  in  its  native  foil  with  a  ftrong 
woody  ftem  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped 
oval  leaves  five  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad, 
of  a  lucid  green,  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  grow 
in  very  long  fpikes  from  the  end  of  the  branches,  they 
are  of  a  greenifh  colour  with  a  (hade  of  blue  ;  the 
helmet  of  the  flower  is  reflexed. 

Thefe  three  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  three  firft,  and  the  plants  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way,  efpecially  while  they  are 
young ;  but  afterward  the  eighth  fort  may  be  more 
hardily  treated,  when  they  have  gotten  ftrength.  This 
fort  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  fifth  fort ;  and  when  the  plants  are  two 
or  three  years  old,  they  will  thrive  in  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth  in  winter,  and  in  the  fummer  they 
may  be  placed  abroad  for  two  months  in  the  warmed 
feafon  of  the  year  •,  but  they  (hould  have  a  warm  (hel- 
tered  fituation,  and  when  the  nights  begin  to  grow 
cold,  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  (love,  but  they 
muft  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  at  all  times  when 
the  weather  is  warm.  The  other  two  forts  (hould 
conftantly  remain  in  the  bark-ftove,  and  require  the 
fame  treatment  as  other  tenderplants  from  the  warmed 
countries. 

I X I  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  £4.  Sifvrinchium.  Com.  Hort. 
Amft. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  oblong -permanent  [path a  (or  [heaths)  which  inclojc 
the  germen  ;  the  [lower  has  fix  oblong  fpear-fhaped  petals, 
which  are  equal  and  three  awl-Jhaped  [lamina  which  are 
[sorter  than  the  petals ,  fituated  at  equal  diftances ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  [ingle  [ ummils .  It  hath  an  oval  three-cornered 
germen  fituated  below  the  fower ,  [upper  ting  a  fngle  Jlyle 


which  is  the  length  o[  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  a  third 
trifid  ftigma ;  the  germen  afterzvard  becomes  an  oval  three- 
cornered  c affile  with  three  cells ,  filled  with  roundif: 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion  0f 
Linnseus’s  third  clafs,  intitled  Triandria  Monogynia 
which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  three 
ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ixia  (Chinenfis)  foliis  enflformibus,  floribus  remotis 
panicula  dichotoma,  floribus  pedunculatis.  Hort.  Up- 
lal.  1 6.  Ixia  with  fword-fhaped  leaves ,  and  flowers  [landing 
remote  in  forked  panicles  upon  fcot-Jlalks.  Bermudiana 
iridis  folio  majori  flore  croceo,  eleganter  pundtato. 
Krauf.  Hort.  25.  tab.  25.  Bermudiana  with  a  larger 
Iris  leaf. \  and  a  Saffron-coloured  flower ,  which  is  beauti- 1 
fully  J potted . 

2.  Ixia  {African a)  floribus  capitatis,  fpathis  laceris.  Lin.j 
Sp.  Plant.  36.  Ixia  with  flowers  growing  in  heads ,  bavinn 
ragged  [heaths.  Bermudiana  Capenfis,  capitulis  lanu-l 
ginofis.  Pet.  Hort.  Sicc.  242.  Bermudiana  from  the  Cupel 
of  Good  Hope ,  with  woolly  heads. 

3.  Ixia  ( Scillariis )  foliis  gladiolatis,  nervofis,  hirfutisj 
floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Icon.  tab.  155.  figi.j 
Ixia  with  [ivord-Jhaped ,  hairy ,  veined  leaves ,  and  flowers  j 
growing  in  fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the  Jlalks. 

4.  Ixia  ( Polyftacia )  foliis  lineari-gladiolatis,  floribus  ala- 
ribus  &  terminalibus.  Icon.  tab.  155.  iig.  2.  Ixia  with] 
narrow  fword-fhaped  leases,  and  flowers  proceeding  from  ] 
the  fldes  and  tops  of  the  folk. 

5.  Ixia  ( Crocata )  foliis  gladiolatis  glabris,  floribus  co- 
rymbofis  terminalibus.  Icon.  tab.  156.  Ixia  with fmootb ; 
fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus 
terminating  the  ftalk.  Sifyrinchium  Africanum  majus, 
flore  luteo  macula  notato.  Olden.  Greater  African  Sify- 
rinchium  with  a  yellow  [potted flower . 

6.  Ixia  ( Bulbifera )  foliis  lineari-gladiolatis,  floribus  al- 
ternis,  caule  bulbifero.  Ixia  with  narrow  [word [aped 
leaves,  flowers  placed  alternate ,  and  fialks  bearing  bulbs,  j 

7.  Ixia  (Sparfa)  foliis  gladiolatis,  floribus  diftantibus. 
Ixia  with  fword-fhaped  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing] 
diftant. 

8.  Ixia  ( Flexuofa )  foliis  lineari-gladiolatis,  floribus  fpi¬ 
catis  PefTilibus  terminalibus.  Ixia  with  narrow  fword- 
fhaped  leaves ,  and  fefffle  flowers  growing  in  fpikes  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  where  the.: 
(talks  rife  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  but  in 
England  they  are  feldom  more  than  half  that  height.' 
It  hath  a  pretty  thick  flefhy  root,  divided  in  knots  or  1 
joints  of  a  yellowifli  colour,  fending  out  many  fibres; 
the  ftalk  is  pretty  thick,  fmooth,  and  jointed,  gar- i 
nifhed  with  fword-fhaped  leaves  a  foot  long  and  onej 
inch  broad,  with  feveral  longitudinal  furrows  em¬ 
bracing  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe,  ending  in  acute 
points ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divaricates  into- 
two  fmaller,  with  a  foot-ftalk  arifing  between  them, 
which  fupports  one  flower  •,  the  fmaller  branches  di-| 
varicate  again  in  the  fame  manner  into  foot-ftalks,; 
which  are  two  inches  long,  each  fuftaining  one  flower, | 
At  each  of  thefe  joints  is  a  fpatha  or  fheath  embracing 
the  ftalk,  which  at  the  lower  joints  are  three  inche< 
long,  but  the  upper  are  not  more  than  one  inch, 
ending  in  acute  points  which  are  permanent;  th(| 
flowers  are  compofed  of  fix  equal  petals,  of  a  yell°V/ 
colour  within,  and  variegated  with  dark  red  fpory 
the  outfide  is  of  an  Orange  colour.  Thefe  appear  itj 
July  and  Auguft,  and  in  warm  feafons  are  fucceede  l 
by  feeds. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  parti 
ing  of  the  roots :  if  by  feeds  they  Ihould  be  fown  hi 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  -which 
will  bring  up  the  plants  much  fooner  than  when  the| 
are  fown  in  the  full  ground  ;  when  the  plants  are  n| 
to  remove,  they  Ihould  be  each  planted  in  a  (mall  le  i 
parate  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  if  they  are  plaeec^j 
under  a  frame  till  they  have  taken  good  root  in  tbl 
pots,  it  will  greatly  forward  their  growth;  afterward 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  a  fheltered  fJ 
tuation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  autumn,  whel 
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hey  mull:  be  placed  under  a  frame  to  fcreen  them 
,om  froft ;  and  in  the  fpring  moil  of  the  plants  may 
ie  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  planted  in  a  warm 
lurder,  where  they  will  abide  through  the  common 
i/inters  very  well,  but  in  fevere  frolts  they  are  often 
.died,  unlefs  they  are  covered  with  tan,  or  other 
overing  to  keep  out  the  froft;  therefore  a  few  of  the 
ilants  may  be  kept  in  pots,  and  flickered  under  a 
rame  in  winter. 

The  ftalks  and  leaves  of  this  plant  decay  to  the  root 
rj  autumn,  lb  that  if  the  furface  of  the  ground  about 
he  roots  is  covered  two  or  three  inches  thick  with 
an,  it  will  fecure  them  from  the  danger  of  froft  •,  and 
a  the  fpring,  before  the  roots  lhoot,  will  be  the  belt 
ime  to  remove  and  part  the  roots  •,  but  this  lhould 
ot  be  done  oftener  than  every  third  year,  for  when 
hey  are  often  parted  they  will  be  weak,  and  will  not 
ower  fo  well. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
lope ;  this  is  a  low  plant,  which  rarely  rifes  more 
han  three  or  four  inches  high ;  the  leaves  are  narrow 
nd  veined,  the  flowers  are  fniall,  growing  in  a 
iowny  head  on  the  top  of  the  dalle*  but  they  make 
ittle  appearance,  fo  are  only  kept  for  the  lake  of 
ariety. 

The  third  fort  I  raifed  from  feeds,  which  were  fent 
ie  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  hath  a  round 
-ulbous  root  a  little  compreffed,  covered  with  a  red 
tin,  from  which  arife  five  or  fix  lword-fhaped  leaves 
bout  three  or  four  inches  long,  hairy,  and  with  ie- 
eral  longitutinal  furrows ;  thefe  embrace  each  other 
t  their  bafe,  but  fpread  afunder  at  the  top  •,  between 
lefe  come  out  the  fiower-ftalk,  which  rifes  fix  or 
ight  inches  high,  is  naked  to  the  top,  and  terminated 
y  a  clufter  of  flowers,  each  having  a  fpatha  or  hood, 
hich  dries  and  is  permanent  s  the  flowers  are  of  a 
eep  blue  colour,  and  appear  in  May  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
teded  by  roundifh  three-cornered  feed-veflels  with 
iree  cells,  filled  with  roundifh  feeds  which  ripen  in 
uly,  then  the  leaves  and  ftalks  decay. 

'he  fourth  fort  was  raifed  from  feeds  in  the  Chelfea 
arden,  which  came  with  thofe  of  the  former  fort, 
'his  hath  a  fmall  round  bulbous  root,  from  which 
rife  four  or  five  narrow,  long,  fword-fhaped  leaves, 
x  or  feven  inches  long ;  between  thefe  come  out  a 
ery  (lender  round  ftalk  about  ten  inches  long,  from 
ie  fide  of  which  there  comes  out  one  or  two  clufters 
f  flowers,  (landing  upon  (hort  foot-ftalks,  and  at  the 
3p  of  the  ftalk  the  flowers  grow  in  a  loofe  fpike  •, 
ley  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  ihaped  like  thofe  of  the 
ther  fpecies.  Thele  appear  in  May,  and  the  feeds 
ipen  in  July. 

"he  feeds  of  the  fifth  fort  were  fent  me  from  the  Cape 
f  Good  Hope ;  this  has  an  oval  bulbous  root  which 
i  a  little  compreflfed,  from  which  come  up  three  or 
Dur  narrow,  thin,  fword-ihaped  leaves,  near  a  foot 
3ng ;  the  fiower-ftalk  rifes  a  little  above  the  leaves, 

:  is  very  (lender,  naked,  and  terminated  by  a  round 
lufter  of  flowers,  each  having  a  fpatha  or  hood  ;  they 
re  compofed  of  fix  pretty  large  oblong  petals  which 
re  concave,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  each 
laving  a  large  black  fpot  at  the  .bafe.  This  flowers 
arly  in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the  latter  end  of 
une. 

The  fixth  fort  hath  narrow  fpear- draped  leaves  about 
lx  or  feven  inches  long  ;  the  ftalk  rifes  near  a  foot 
ind  a  half  high,  garniihed  with  one  leaf  at  each  of 
:he  lower  joints,  of  the  fame  (hape  with  the  other, 
)ut  (mailer ;  thefe  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe, 
ind  (land  ered  •,  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  adorned 
yith  flowers,  compofed  of  fix  oblong  oval  petals  of  a 
ulphur  colour,  which  are  placed  alternate  on  the  ftalk, 
vhich  is  bent  at  each  joint  where  the  flowers  (land  ; 
:he  flowers  have  three  (hort  (lamina  which  are  joined 
it  their  bafe,  terminated  by  long,  flat,  ered  fummits  ; 
he  germen  is  fituated  under  the  flower,  fupporting  a 
ong  (lender  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  trifid  ftigma ;  the 
mermen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  capfule  with 
liree  cells,  filled  with  roundifh  fmall  feeds.  The 
balks  at  each  of  the  lower  joints  thrift  out  fmall 
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bulbs,  wmch,  If  planted,  will  grow  and  product 
flowers. 

i  he  feventh  fort  hath  (horterand  broader  leaves  thati 
the  former ;  the  ftalk  is  (lender  and  furrowed,  and  at 
each  of  the  lower  joints  is  garniihed  with  one  leaf  of 
the  fame  (hape,  embracing  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe  5 
the  flowers  come  out  toward  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  at 
two  or  three  inches  diftanoe,  each  ftalk  fupporting 
two  or  three  fulphur-coloured  flowers,  which  are  each 
compofed  of  fix  fpear-fhaped  petals  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  equal  in  their  (ize  and  regular  in  pofition  ; 
they  have  a  (hort  permanent  empalement,  cut  into 
two  long  and  two  fhorter  acute  fegments;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  round  capfules  with  three  cells,  filled 
with  round  feeds.  This  fort  flowers  in  March,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  about  two  months  after. 

The  eighth  fort  hath  very  fmall,  round,  bulbous  roots, 
from  which  arife  three  or  four  long,  (lender,  Grais- 
like  leaves,  of  a  dark  green  colour;’ between  thefe 
come  out  the  ftalk,  which  is  very  (lender  and  round, 
riling  a  foot  and  a  half  high ;  at  the  top  the  flowers 
are  coilecled  in  a  fpike  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  each 
having  a  thin,  dry,  permanent  fpatha  or  (heath,  which 
covers  the  capfule  after  the  flower  is  fallen.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  ftiaped  like  thofe  of  the 
other  fpecies,  but  are  (mailer ;  they  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  round  l'eed-veffels  with  three  ceils,  each  con¬ 
taining  two  or  three  round  feeds.  It  flowers  the  latter 
end  ot  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July. 

There  are  fome  other  varieties  of  this  genus,  which 
have  flowered  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  differing  only 
in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  fo  are  not  fuppofed  to 
be  diftinft  fpecies ;  one  of  which  is  purple  on  the  out- 
flde,  and  white  within ;  another  has  white  flowers, 
with  a  blue  ftripe  on  the  outfide  of  each  petal,  and  a 
third  has  white  flowers  with  yellow  bottoms.  Thefe 
have  already  flowered  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  where 
there  are  many  more,  which  have  been  fince  raifed 
from  feeds,  whofe  flowers  have  not  as  yet  appeared  ; 
and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  thefe  plants 
grow  naturally,  there  are  more  than  thirty  varieties 
mentioned  in  a  catalogue  of  Dr.  Herman’s.  The  roots 
of  mod,  if  not  all  thefe  forts,  are  frequently  eaten  by 
the  inhabitants  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who 
greatly  efteem  them. 

All  the  forts  multiply  very  faft  by  offsets,  fo  that 
when  once  obtained,  there  will  be  no  occafion  to  raife 
them  from  feeds  ;  for  the  roots  put  out  offsets  in  great 
plenty,  mod  of  which  will  flower  the  following  feafon, 
whereas  thofe  from  feeds  are  three  or  four  years  be¬ 
fore  they  flower.  Thefe  plants  will  not  live  through 
the  winter  in  the  full  ground  in  England,  fo  (hould  be 
planted  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  placed 
under  a  frame  in  winter,  where  they  may  be  prote£led 
from  froft,  but  in  mild  weather  (hould  enjoy  the  free 
air ;  but  during  the  winter  they  muft  be  guarded  from 
mice,  who  are  very  fond  of  thefe  roots,  and  if  not 
prevented  will  devour  them. 

IXORA,  Lin.  Gen.  13 1.  Jafminum.  Burman. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fmall  'permanent  empalement  cut  into  four  fig¬ 
ments  ;  the  flower  has  one  funnel-Jhaped  petal,  having  a 
flender  tube,  cut  into  four  fegments  at  the  top.  It  hath 
four  fhort  ftamina  fituated  in  the  divijions  of  the  petal,  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  fummits ,  and  a  roundifh  germen  fituated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  involucrum ,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle 
the  length  of  the  tube,  crowned  by  a  bifid  ftigma ;  the  ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  a  berry  with  two  cells,  containing 
two  convex  angular  feeds.  - 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  order  of 
Linmeus’s  fourth  clafs,  intitled  Tetrandria  Monogy- 
nia,  the  flowers  having  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ixora  ( Coccinea)  foliis  ovatis  femiamplexicaulibus, 
fioribus  fafciculatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  22.  Ixora  with  oval 
leaves  half  embracing  the  ftalks ,  and  flowers  growing  in 
bunches.  Jafminum  Indicum  lauri  folio,  inodorum 
umbellatum,  fioribus  coccineis.  Pluk,  Phyt.  tab.  59. 
f.  2. 
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Ixora  (Alba)  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  fioribus  fafcicu- 
latis.  Lin.  Sp.  160.  Ixora  with  oval  [pear -fhaped  leaves , 
end  flowers  growing  in  bunches.  Jaiminum  Indicum, 
lauri  folio,  inodorum,  fioribus  albicantibus  &  fchetti 

album.  Piuk.  Phyt.  109.  f.  2.  . 

Ixora  ( Americana )  foliis  terms  lanceolato-ovatis,  Ho- 

ribus  thyrfoideis.  Amoen.  Acad.  5.  p.  393;  lxora  wtth 
oval  [pear -[0  a  fed  leaves  placed  by  threes,  and  flowers  in  a 
loofe [pike.  Pavetta  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  oppofitis,  iti- 

pulis  fetaceis.  Brown.  Jam.  tab.  6.  f.  2. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  where  it  rites 
with  a  woody  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  {lender  branches  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  gai- 
nifhed  with  oval  leaves,  placed  fometimes  oppofite, 
and  at  others  there  are  three  or  four  at  each  joint. 
The  flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  clutters  •,  they 
have  very  long  (lender  tubes,  are  cut  into  four  oval 
ferments  at  the  top,  and  are  of  a  deep  red  colour. 
The  fecond  fort  grows  alfo  in  India  •,  this  hath  a  woody 
ftalk  rifing  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  fending  out  weak 
branches,  "garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
placed  opoofite,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branch  •,  the  flow¬ 
ers  terminate  the  branches  in  fmall  clufters  •,  they  have 
long  (lender  tubes,  divided  into  four  fegments  at  the 
top,  and  ar&  white,  without  (cent. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  fome 
other  i (lands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  is  called 
Wild  Jafmine.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  four 
or  five  feet  high,  fending  out  (lender  branches  op- 
pofite,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-lhaped 
leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  fix  inches  long,  and 
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two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  having  fhort  foot-ftalks  • 
the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  a  loofe  fpike,  they  are  white,  and  have  a  feent  like 
Jafmine. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  when  they  can 
be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  grow  na¬ 
turally,  for  they  do  not  perfect  any  feeds  in  England. 
They  fttould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots  as  foon  as  they  ar¬ 
rive,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  ;  if  they  arrive  in 
autumn  or  winter,  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  the 
tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  between  the  other  pots  of  plants, 
fo  will  take  up  little  room  •,  but  when  they  arrive  in 
the  fpring,  it  will  be  beft  to  plunge  them  in  a  tan- 
bed  under  frames  •,  the  feeds  will  fometimes  come  up 
in  about  fix  weeks,  if  they  are  quite  frefh  ;  otherwife 
they  will  lie  in  the  ground  four  or  five  months,  andj 
fometimes  a  whole  year,  therefore  the  earth  fhould 
not  be  thrown  out  of  the  pots  till  there  is  no  hopes  t 
of  their  growing  when  the  plants  come  up,  and  are! 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fepa- : 
ra.e  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  earth,  and  afterward) 
treated  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  Coffee-tree. 
They  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  cuttings  during  the! 
fummer  months,  and  planted  in  fmall  pots  plunged!; 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  covering  them  dole  either) 
with  bell  or  hand-glaffes  to  exclude  the  external  air, I 
(hading  them  carefully  from  the  fun  during  the  heat! 
of  the  day,  until  they  have  put  out  good  roots,  when . 
they  fhould  be  parted,  and  each  put  into  a  feparate  j 
pot,  treating  them  as  the  feedling  plants. 

mm 
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ALI.  See  Salsola. 

KALMIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  482.  Cha- 
m^rhododendros.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  604. 
tab.  373.  x  ' 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  empalement  cut  into  five 
parts ,  and  one  petal  cut  into  five  fegments ,  which  fpread 
open  and  are  roundifh.  It  hath  ten  ftamina  the  length  of 
the  petal,  which  decline  in  the  middle ,  terminated  by  oval 
fummits.  In  the  center  is  fltuated  a  roundifh  germen,  fup- 
porting  a  J lender  flyle  as  long  as  the  petal ,  crowned  by  an 
obtufe  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  or 
globular  capfule  with  five  cells ,  filled  with  very  fmall 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Monogynia, 
which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  ten 
ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Kalmia  (Latifolia)  foliis  ovatis,  corymbis  terminali- 
bus.  Amoen.  Acad.  3.  p.  19.  Kalmia  with  oval  leaves, 
and  flowers  growing  in  bunches  terminating  the  branches. 
Chamaedaphne  foliis  tini,  fioribus  bullatis  umbellatis. 
Catelb.  Carol.  2.  p.  98.  tab.  98.  Dwarf  Laurel  with  a 
Times  leaf ,  and  ftudded  flowers  growing  in  umbels,  com¬ 
monly  called  Ivy-tree  in  America, 
l.  Kalmia  ( Anguftifolia )  foliis  lanceolatis  corymbus  la- 
tcralibus.  Lin.  Gen.  Nov.  1079.  Kalmia  with  fpear- 
Jhaped  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  in  round  bunches  on  the 
fides  of  the  flalk.  Chamaedaphne  iempervirens,  foliis 
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oblongis  anguftis,  foliorum  fafciculis  oppofitis.  Catdb. 
Carol.  3.  p.  17.  Evergreen  Dwarf  Laurel,  with  oblong 
narrow  leaves  growing  in  bunches ,  which  are  placed  oppofite. 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  rocks  and  in  barret, 
foils  in  Virginia  and  Penfylvania,  where  it  rifes  with 
a  branching  ftalk  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
garnifhed  with  very  ftiff  leaves,  which  are  twoinche 
long  and  one  broad,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  uppe 
fide,  but  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under-,  the; 
have  (hort  foot-ftalks,  and  ftand  without  order  roun; 
the  branches ;  between  thefe  the  buds  are  formed  to 
the  next  year’s  flowers,  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches 
thefe  budsfwell  during  the  autumn  and  fpring  months 
till  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  flowers  burnt  oti| 
from  their  empalements,  forming  a  round  bunch  (c 
corymbus)  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  branch  they  ai 
of  a  pale  blufh  colour,  the  outfide  of  the  petal  is  < 
a  Peach  colour.  The  flower  has  but  one  Peta}’J*T. 
bafe  is  tubulous,  but  is  cut  into  five  roundifh  iqj 
ments,  ftudded  with  purple  fpots,  which  are  pr°n; 
nent  after  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  germen  in  1 1 
center  becomes  an  oval  capfule,  crowned  by  the  pf | 
manent  ftyle,  having  five  cells,  which  are  full  0\veI 
fmall  feeds.  This  ftirub  in  its  native  foil  contmUl 
flowering  great  part  of  the  fummer,  and  is  one  01  tjj 
greateft  ornaments  to  the  country  but  as  yet  it  is 
fo  well  naturalized  to  our  climate  as  could  be  wi  vj 
though  the  plants  are  not  injured  by  the  colt  ,  ■  jjj 
fome  of  them  have  flowered  feveral  years  paft  in  '• 
Chelfea  garden. 
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,  the  country  where  this  fhrub  grows  naturally,  it 
nds  out  plenty  of  fuckers  from  the  roots,  fo  that 
ev  form  thickets  which  are  almoft  impafiable  •,  but 
Ln-e  they  have  not  as  yet  produced  any  fuckers,  nor 
3  the  feeds  come  to  maturity,  fo  that  the  plants  are 
t  very  common  in  England  j  for  the  feeds  which  are 
nt  from  America  lie  in  the  ground  a  whole  year  be- 
,re  the  plants  appear,  and  afterward  they  make  very 
3W  proo-refs,  which  has  difcouraged  mod;  people  from 
tempting  to  raii'e  the  plants  in  that  method.  The 
dy  perfon  who  has  fucceeded  well  in  the  raiding  of 
iefe,  is  Mr.  James  Gordon  of  Mile  End,  who  has  a 
doV  number  of  the  plants  which  have  arifen  from 

eds.  ■  .  , 

'he  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fame  country  with 

ie  firft,  where  it  rifes  from  three  to  fix  feet  high, 
ividing  into  fmall  ligneous  branches  which  are  very 
lofe,  covered  with  a  dark  gray  bark,  garnifhed  with 
iff  leaves  about  two  inches  long  and  half  an  inch 
road,  of  a  lucid  green,  placed  without  order  upon  the 
ranches,  {landing  upon  {lender  foot-ftalks ;  the  flow- 
rs  crrow  in  loofe  bunches  on  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
pon  {lender  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  one  petal,  having 
fhort  tube,  but  fpread  open  at  the  top,  where  they 
't  cut  into  five  angles :  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  red 
dour  when  they  firft  open,  but  afterward  fade  to  a 
lufh  or  Peach  bloom  colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
lundifh  comprefied  feed-veflels  crowned  by  the  per- 
lanent  ftyle,  divided  into  five  cells,  which  are  filled 
ith  fmall  roundifli  feeds.  This  {hrub  flowers  great 
art  of  fummer  in  its  native  country,  but  is  not  yet 
i  well  naturalized  to  this  country  as  to  do  the  like. 

'he  leaves  of  this  elegant  plant  are  fuppofed  to  have 
noxious  quality,  dellroying  ftieep  and  oxen  when 
ley  feed  upon  them,  yet  the  deer  eat  them  with 
npunity. 

oth  thefe  forts  multiply  by  their  creeping  roots  in 
ieir  native  foil,  and  at' Whitton, where  they  have  ftood 
nremoved  a  confiderable  time,  they  put  out  fuckers 
1  pretty  great  plenty,  and  as  thefe  plants  which  come 
*om  fuckers,  are  much  more  likely  to  produce  others 
tan  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  feeds,  and  will  flower 
luch  fooner,  fo  the  plants  fhould  not  be  removed, 
ut  encouraged  to  fpread  their  roots  and  fend  out 
ickers. 

lRATAS,  the  Penguin  or  wild  Ananas. 

The  Characters  are, 

„  hath  a  tubulous  bell-fhaped  flower ,  which  is  divided  into 
hree  parts  at  the  mouth ,  from  whofe  empalement  where 
he  ger men  is  Jituated  ariftfs  the  point  al,  fixed  like  a  nail  in 
he  hinder  part  of  the  flower ,  attended  by  fix  fhort  ft  amhia 
he  ger  men  afterward  becomes  a  ftejhy  almoft  conical  fruit 
vhich  is  divided  by  membranes  into  three  cells,  that  are 
ull  of  oblong  feeds. 

There  is  but  one  fort  of  this  plant  at  prefent  known 
in  England,  which  is, 

ratas  ( Penguin )  folns  ciliato  fpinofis  mucronatis,  ra 
:emo  terminali.  Hhe  wild  Ananas  or  Penguin. 
father  Plunder  has  made  a  great  miftake  in  the  figure 
md  defcription  of  the  characters  of  this  plant,  and  the 
Saraguata ;  for  he  has  joined  the  flower  of  the  Cara- 
?uata  to  the  fruit  of  the  Karatas,  and  vice  versa  this 
ias  led  many  perfons  into  miftakes,  who  have  joined 
:he  Bromelia  and  Ananas  to  this,-  making  them  all  of 
:he  fame  genus,  whereas  by  their  characters  they 
hould  be  feparated. 

Phis  plant  is  very  common  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where 
the  juice  of  its  fruit  is  often  put  into  punch,  being  of 
i  {harp  acid  flavour.  There  is  alfo  a  wine  made  of 
the  juice  of  this  fruit  which  is  very  ftrong,  but  it  will  j  i. 
not  keep  good  very  long,  fo  is  only  for  prefent  uie. 

This  wine  is  very  intoxicating  and  heats  the  blood, 
therefore  ftiould  be  drank  very  fparingly. 

In  England  this  plant  is  preferved  as  a  curiofity,  for 
the  fruit  feldom  arrives  to  any  degree  of  perfection  in 
this  country,  though  it  has  often  produced  fruit  in 
the  gardens,  which  fometimes  has  ripened  pretty  well; 
but  "if  it  were  to  ripen  a?  thoroughly  here  as  in  its 
native,  country,  it  would  be  little  valued  on  account 
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of  its  great  aufterity,  which  will  often  take  the  (lain  oft 
from  the  mouths  and  throats  of  thofe  people  who  eat 
it  incautioufly. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  for  though  there 
are  often  fuckers  lent  forth  from  the  old  plants,  yet 
they  come  out  from  between  the  leaves,  and  are  fo 
long,  {lender,  and  ill-fhapen,  that  if  they  are  planted 
they  feldom  make  regular  plants.  Thefe  feeds  fhould, 
be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,*  in  fmall  pots  filled  with 
light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan¬ 
ners  bark.  When  the  plants  are  ftrong  enough  to 
tranfplant,  they  ftiould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each 
planted  into  a  leparate  pot  filled  with  light  rich  earth, 
and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  re- 
frefh  them  frequently  with  water,  until  they  have  taken 
new  root,  after  which  time  they  fhould  have  air  and 
water  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  In 
this  bed  the  plants  may  remain  till  Michaelmas,  at  • 
which  time  they  {hould  be  removed  into  the  ftove, 
and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  where  they  ftiould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Ananas. 

Thefe  plants  will  not  produce  their  fruit  in  England 
until  they  are  three  or  four  years  old,  fo  they  ftiould 
be  fliifted  into  larger  pots,  as  the  plants  advance  in 
their  growth  •,  for  if  their  roots  are  too  much  confined, 
they  will  make  but  little  progrefs.  They  fhould  alfo 
be  placed  at  a  pretty  great  diftance  from  each  other, 
for  their  leaves  will  be  three  or  four  feet  long,  which 
turning  downward  occupy  a  large  fpace. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  itrongly  armed  with 
crooked  fpines,  which  renders  it  very  troublefome  to 
ftiift  or  handle  the  plants ;  for  the  fpines  catch  hold 
of  whatever  approaches  them  by  their  crooked  form, 
being  fome  bent  one  way,  and  others  the  reverie,  lo 
that  they  catch  both  ways,  and  tear  the  {kin  or  clothes 
of  the  perfons  who  handle  them,  where  there  is  not 
the  greateft  care  taken  of  them. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  produced  in  clutters,  growing 
upon  a  ftalk  about  three  feet  high,  and  having  ge¬ 
nerally  a  tuft  of  leaves  growing  on  the  top,  fo  has,  at 
firft  fight,  the  appearance  of  a  Fine  Apple ;  but,  when 
clofer  viewed,  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  duller  of 
oblong  fruit,  each  being  about  the  fize  of  a  finger. 

A  KATKIN  is  an  aggregate  of  fummits,  hanging 
down  in  form  of  a  rope,  or  Cat’s  tail,  as  in  the  Sallow, 
Hazel,  Birch,  &c.  and  is  called  in  Latin  iulus. 

K  IE  M  P  F  E  R  I  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  7. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Jingle  fpatha  (or  fiheath )  of  one  leaf ;  the  flower 
hath  one  petal ,  with  a  long  flender  tube ,  divided  into  fix 
parts  above  •,  three  of  them  are  alternately  fpear-fhaped  and 
equal ,  the  other  are  oval ,  and  at  bottom  cut  into  two  fig¬ 
ments  which  are  vertically  heart-Jhaped.  It  hath  but  one  fta- 
men ,  which  is  membranaceous,  oval,  andindented,  terminated 
by  a  linear  fiummit ,  faftened  to  it  all  the  length ,  fcarcely 
emerging  out  of  the  tube  of  the  petal.  It  hath  a  round, 
germen  fupporting  a  ftyle  the  length  of  the  tube ,  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  ftigma ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
roundifh  three-cornered  capfule  with  three  cells ,  filled  with 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  firft  clafs,  intitled  Monandria  Monogynia, 
which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  one 
ftamen  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Kjempferia  ( Galanga)  foliis  ovatis  feflllibus.  Flor. 
Zeyl.  8.  K^mpferia  with  oval  leaves  fitting  clofie  to  the 
root.  Katsjuli  Kelengu.  Hort.  Mai.  and  the  Wanhom. 
Ksempf.  Amcen.  901.  Galangale. 

K^empferia  ( Rotunda )  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis. 
Flor.  Zeyl.  9.  Keempferia  with  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  having 
foot-ftalks.  Zedoaria  rotunda.  C.  B.  P.  Round  Zedoary. 
Thefe  plants  are  both  natives  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  where 
their  roots  are  greatly  ufed  in  medicine  as  ludorific 
and  carminative.  The  firft  fort  hath  much  the  feent  of 
green  Ginger,  when  frefh  taken  out  of  the  ground ;  the 
roots  are  divided  into  feveral  flefhy  tubers,  which  are 
fometimes  jointed,  and  grow  about  four  or  five  inches 
long;  the' leaves  are  oval,  about  four  inches  long 
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fend  two  broad  ;  thefe  are  without  foot- (talks,  growing 
dole  to  the  root,  and  feem  as  if  let  on  by  pairs, 
ipreading  open  each  way  •,  and  from  between  thefe 
leaves  the  flowers  are  produced  lingly,  having  no 
foot-ftalks,  but  are  clofely  embraced  by  the  leaves ; 
the  flowers  are  white,  having  a  bright  purple  bottom. 
Thefe  are  not  fucceeded  by  any  fruit  in  England. 
The  fecond  fort  hath  roots  fomewhat  like  thofe  of-  the 
firft,  but  are  Ihcyter,  growing  in  large  clutters,  covered 
with  an  Afh-coloured  fkin,  but  within  are  white;  mom 
the  roots  arife  the  leaves,  which  fold  over  each  other 
at  their  bale  •,  they  are  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and 
three  broad  in  the  middle,  gradually  ending  in  acute 
points ;  the  flowers  arife  immediately  from  the  roots, 
each  having  a  ipatha  (or  (heath)  at  bottom  cut  into 
two  fegments,  which  clofely  embrace  the  foot-ftalx  ; 
thefe  have  fix  petals,  the  three  lower  which  decline 
downward  are  long  and  narrow,  the  two  upper  are 
divided  fo  deeply  as  to  appear  like  a  flower  with  four 
petals,  and  the  lide  petal  is  bifid  ;  they  are  of  mixed 
colours,  blue,  purple,  white  and  red,  having  a  fragrant 
odour:  they  flower  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  do  not 

.  produce  feeds  in  England. 

Thefe  plants  being  natives  of  hot  countries,  will  not 
bear  the  open  air  in  England,  1b  requires  a  warm 
Prove  to  preferve  them  through  the  winter ;  but  as 
their  leaves  decay  in  the  autumn,  fo  the  plants  fhould 
not  have  too  much  wet  while  they  are  in  an  inactive 
Hate.  If  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  bark-dove,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  directed  for  the 
Ginger,  they  will  thrive,  and  produce  plenty  of 
flowers  every  fummer.  They  are  both  propagated 
by  parting  of  their  roots  ;  the  bell  time  for  this  is  in 
the  fpring,  juft  before  they  begin  to  put  out  their 
leaves. , 

KETMIA.  See  Hibiscus. 

KIGGEL  ARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  tooi.  Laurus. 
Stcrb.  We  have  no  Engliik  title  for  this  plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers fituated  on  different 
trees the  male  flowers  have  an  empalement  of  one  leaf  \ 
cut  into  free  concave  fegments ,  and  five  concave  petals 
which  are  longer  than  the  empalement ,  fljaped  like  a 
pitcher  ;  each  of  the  petals  have  a  honey  gland  faflened  to 
their  hafe ,  which  have  three  obtufe  lobes  and  are  coloured , 
faflened  to  the  tails  of  the  petals-,  they  have  ten  fmall  ft  a- 
mina ,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits.  Eke  hermaphrodite 
flowers  have  empalement s  and  petals  like  the  male ,  but  flew 
of  them  have  flamina.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundifh 
germen,  fupporting  five  ftyles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  ftigmas. 
Eke  germen  afterward  becomes  a  rough  globular  fruit 
with  a  thick  cover ,  having  one  cell,  filled  with  angular 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  feCtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  intitled  Dioecia  De- 
candria ;  but  it  fhould  be  removed  to  his  twenty-third 
clafs,  as  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  fruitful,  tho’ 
they  are  fituated  upon  diftinCt  plants,  whofe  male 
flowers  have  ten  ftamina. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Kiggelaria  ( Africana .)  Hort.  Cliff.  462.  fol.  29.  Euony- 
mo-affinis  fEthiopica  fempervirens,  fruCtu  globofo  fca- 
bro,  foliis  falicis  rigidis  ferratis.  H.  L.  139.  An 
Ethiopian  Evergreen  plant  refembling  the  Spindle-tree , 
with  a  rough  globular  fruit ,  and  flff  flawed  Willow 
leaves. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where'it  riles  to  be  a  tree  of  middling  ftature  ;  but  as 
it  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  here,  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  grow  to  a  great  magnitude  in  England. 
There  are  plants  of  it  in  the  Chellea  garden  upward 
of  ten  feet  high,  with  ftrong  woody  Items  and  pretty 
large  heads  ;  the  branches  have  afmooth  bark,  which 
is  firft  green,  but  afterward  changes  to  a  purplifh  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  leaves  are  about  three  inches  long  and  one 
broad,  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  fawed  on  their 
edges,  Handing  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks  alternately.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  lide  of  the 
branches,  and  hang  downward  ;  they  arc  of  an  herba- 
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ceous  white  colour,  and  appear  in  May,  at  up  1 
time  the  plants  are  thinly  garnilhed  with  leaves  i0 
nioft  of  the  old  leaves  drop  juft  before  the  new  cnesa^ 
pear.  The  male  flowers  fall  away  (bon  after  their  farin' 
is  fired,  butthe  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  fucceeded  V 
globular  fruit  about  the  fize  of  common  red  Cherries* 
the  cover  of  thefe  is  very  rough,  and  of  a  thick  con" 
liftence,  opening  in  five  valves  at  the  top,  havino-  Cfi( 
cell  filled  with  fmall  angular  feeds.  Thefe  fruiUiav 
grown  to  their  full  fize  in  the  Chelfea  garden  L 
the  feeds  have  rarely  come  to  maturity  here. 

Thefe  plants  were  not  very  common  in  Europe  fen- 
years  paft,  being  very  difficult  to  propagate,  unlcl 
by  feeds,  which  fome. plants  both  in  Holland  ant 
England  have  lately  produced,  fo  that  they  are  now 
much  more  plenty  than  they  were  in  both  countries  ■ 
for  when  any  of  the  young  branches  are  laid  down 
they  are  tveo  years  before  they  put  out  roots,  and 
fcarce  one  in  five  will  then  have  any  roots ;  nor  da 
the  cuttings  fucceed  better,  for  not  one  in  twenty  of 
them  will  take  root,  when  planted  with  the  utmof 
care  :  the  belt  time  to  plant  the  cuttings  is  in  the 
fpring,  juft  before  the  plants  begin  to  Ihoot;  thefe 
lhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  a  foft  loamy  earth 
and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  covering 
them  dole  with  a  glals,  to  exclude  the  air  from  them 
and  fhade  them  every  day  from  the  fun  ;  they  fhould 
have  very  little  water  after  their  firft  planting.  If  any 
of  them  grow,  they  fhould  be  planted  into^feparate 
fmall  pots,  filled  with  loamy  earth,  and  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  aiy  in  a  fnekered  fituation  till  autumn 
when  they  mult  be  removed  into  the  green-houle,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  Orange-trees. 

K I  T  C  H  E  N-G  ARDEN.  A  good  Kitchen-garden, 
is  almoft  as  necefiary  to  a  country  feat,  as  a  kitchen 
to  the  houfe  ;  for  without  one,  there  is  no  way  of 
being  fupplied  with  a  great  part  of  necefiary  food;  the 
markets  in  the  country  being  but  poorly  furnilhed 
with  efculent  herbs,  and  thofe  only  upon  the  market 
days,  which  are  feldom  oftener  than  once  a  week;  fo 
that  unlefs  a  perfon  has  a  garden  of  his  own,  there 
will  be  nO  fuch  thing  as  procuring  them  freffi,  in  which 
their  goodnefs  conflfts  ;  nor  can  any  variety  of  thefe 
be  had  in  the  country  markets ;  therefore  whoever 
propofes  to  refide  in  the  country,  fhould  be  careful 
to  make  choice  of  a  proper  fpot  of  ground  for  this 
purpofe ;  and  the  fooner  that  is  made  and  planted, 
the  produce  of  it  will  be  earlier  in  perfection;  for 
fruit-trees  and  Afparagus  require  three  years  to  grow, 
before  any  produce  can  be  expedted  from  them ;  fo 
that  the  later  the  garden  is  made,  the  longer  it  will 
be  before  a  fupply  of  thefe  things  can  be  had  for  the 
table.  And  although  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  garden  is 
acknowledged  by  almoft  every  one,  yet  there  are  few 
who  make  a  proper  choice  of  foil  and  fituation  for 
fuch  a  garden  ;  the  modern  tafte,  which  is,  perhaps, 
carried  to  as  extravagant  lengths,  in  laying  open  and 
throwing  every  obftruction  down,  as  the  former  cuf- 
tom  of  inclofmg  within  walls  was  ridiculous ;  fo  that 
now  one  frequently  fees  the  Kitchen-garden  removed 
to  a  very  great  diftance  from  the  houfe  and  offices, 
which  is  attended  with  great  inconveniencies ;  and 
often  fituated  on  a  very  bad  foil,  fometimes  too  moift, 
and  at  others  without  water,  fo  that  there  is  a  great 
expence  in  building  wails  and  making  the  garden, j 
where  there  can  be  little  hopes  of  fuccels. 

Nor  will  a  Kitchen-garden  be  well  attended  to,  when! 
it  is  fo  fituated  as  to  be  out  of  fight  of  the  pofleffor,  | 
efpecially  if  the  gardener  has  not  a  love  and  value  fori 
it,  or  if  it  lies  at  a  great  diftance  from  his  habitation,'* 
or  the  other  parts  of  the  garden  ;  for  when  it  fo  hap- 1 
pens,  a  great  part  of  the  labourer’s  time  will  be  loftS 
in  going  from  one  part  to  the  other:  therefore,  be- 1 
fore  the  general  plan  of  the  pleafure-garden  is  fettled,! 
a  proper  piece  of  ground  fhould  be  chofen  for  this! 
purpofe,  and  the  plan  fo  adapted,  as  that  the  Kitchen-  J 
garden  may  not  become  ofienflve  to  the  fight,  which! 
may  be  effe&ed  by  proper  plantations  of  fhrubs  to! 
icreen  the  walls ;  and  through  thefe  fhrubs  may  bel 
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ntrived  fome  winding  walks  to  lead  to  the  Kitchen- 
-den,  which  will  have  as  good  an-effied  as  thole 
dch  are  now  commonly  made  in  gardens  for  pieafure 
1  jn  the  choice  of  the  fituation,  if  it  does  not 
>  it  rude  the  view  of  better  objeds,  or  fliut  out  any 
aterial  profped,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
acin^  it  at  a  reafonable  diftance  from  the  houfe  or 
hces ;  for  as  particular  things  may  be  wanted  for  the 
tchen,  which  were  not  thought  of  at  the  time  when 
rections  were  given  to  the  gardener  what  to  bring 
•  fo  if  the  garden  is  fituated  at  a  great  diftance 
jm  the  houfe,  it  will  be  found  very  inconvenient  to 
id  thither  as  often  as  things  are  wanting  :  therefore 
fhould  be  contrived  as  near  the  ftables  as  poffible, 
r  the  conveniency  of  carrying  the  dung  thither  •, 
iich,  if  at  a  great  diftance,  will  add  to  the  expence 
the  garden.  - 

5  to  the  figure  of  the  ground,  that  is  of  no  great 
oment,  fince  in  the  diftribution  of  the  quarters  all 
egularities  may  be  hid ;  though  if  you  are  at  full 
>erty,  an  exact  fquare  or  an  oblong,  is  preferable  to 
y  other  figure. 

he  great  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  to  make  choice 
a  good  foil,  "not  too  wet,  nor  over  dry,  but  of  a 
iddling  quality  •,  nor  fhould  it  be  too  ftrong  or  ftub- 
>rn,  but  of  a  pliable  nature,  and  eafy  to  work  •,  and 
the  place  where  you  intend  to  make  the  Kitchen 
,rden  fhould  not  be  level,  but  high  in  one  part  ana 
w  in  another,  I  would  by  no  means  advife  the  te¬ 
lling  it  •,  for  by  this  fituation  you  will  have  an  ad- 
ntage  which  could  not  be  obtained  on  a  perfeft  le¬ 
ft  which  is,  the  having f  one  part  dry  ground 
r  early  crops,  and  the  "low  part  for  late  crops, 
tereby  the  kitchen  may  be  the  better  lupplied 
rouffhout  the  feal'on  with  the  various  forts  of  herbs, 
ots,^&c.  And  in  very  dry  feafons,  when  in  the 
>per  part  of  the  garden  the  crop  will  greatly  fuffer 
th  drought,  then  the  lower  part  will  fucceed,  and 
vice  versa ;  but  I  would  by  no  means  direeft  the 
ufing  a  very  low  moift  fpot  of  ground  for  this  pur- 
>fe;  for  although  in  fuch  foils  garden-herbs  are 
rnmonly  more  vigorous  and  large  in  the  fummer 
i'fon,  yet  they  are  feldom  fo  well  tafted  or  whole- 
me  as  thofe  which  grow  upon  a  moderate  foil  •,  and 
pecially  fince  in  this  garden  your  choice  fruits 
ould  be  planted,  it  would  be  wrong  to  have  a  very 
foil. 

his  garden  fhould  be  fully  expofed  to  the  fun,  and 
;  no  means  overfhadowed  with  trees,  buildings,  &c. 
hich  are  very  injurious,  to  your  kitchen  plants  and 
uit- trees ;  but  if  it  be  defended  from  the  norm  wind 
f  a  diftant  plantation,  it  will  greatly  preferve  your 
irly  crops  in  the  fpring  ;  as  alfo  from  the  ftrong 
uth-weft  winds,  which  are  very  hurtful  in  autumn 
i  fruit  and  garden-herbs.  But  thefe  plantations  fhould 
it  be  too  near  nor  very  large  ;  for  I  have  generally 
>und  where  Kitchen-gardens  are  placed  near  woods  or 
,rge  plantations,  they  have  been  much  more  troubled 
ith  blights  in  the  fpring,  than  thofe  which  have  been 
lore  expofed. 

'he  quantity  of  ground  neceffary  for  aKitchen-garden 
luft  be  proportioned  to  the  largenefs  of  the  family, 
r  the  quantity  of  herbs  defired  :  for  a  fmail  family, 
ne  acre  of  ground  may  be  fufficient ;  but  for  a  large 
imily,  there  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  three  or  four 
cres ;  becaufe,  when  the  ground  is  regularly  laid  out, 
tid  planted  with  efpaliers  of  fruit-trees,  as  will  here- 
fter  be  directed,  this  quantity  will  be  found  little 
nough,  notwithstanding  what  fome  perfons  have  faid 
n  this  head. 

This  ground  muft  be  waited  round,  and  if  it  can  be 
onveniently  contrived,  fo  as  to  plant  both  fides  of  the 
/alls  which  have  good  afpedts,  it  will  be  a  great  ad- 
ition  to  the  quantity  of  wall  fruit ;  and  thofe  flips 
f  ground  which  are  without  fide  of  the  walls,  will 
>e  very  ufeful  for  planting  of  Goofeberries,  Currants, 
itrawberries,  and  fome  forts  of  kitchen  plants,  fo 
hat  they  may  be  rendered  equally  ufeful  with  any  of 
he  quarters  within  the  walls  ;  but  thefe  flips  fhould 
iot  be  too  narrow,  left  the  hedge,  pale,  or  plantation 


of  fin  rub  s,  which  inclofe  them,  fhould  [hade  the  bor¬ 
ders  where  the  fruit-trees  ftand  :  the  leaft  width  of 
thefe  ll;ps  fhould  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  but  if 
they  are  double  that,  it  will  be  yet  better,  and  the  flips 
will  be  more  ufeful,  and  the  fruit-trees  will  have  a 
larger  fcope  of  good  ground  for  their  roots  to  run. 
Thefe  walls  fhould  be  built  about  twelve  feet  high, 
which  will  be  a  fufficient  height  for  any  fort  of  fruit. 
If  the  foil  where  you  intend  to  place  yourKitchen-gar- 
den  be  very  ftrong,  then  you  fhould  plough  or  dig  it 
three  or  four  times  before  you  plant  any  thing  therein  ; 
and  if  you  throw  it  up  in  ridges  to  receive  the  froft  in 
winter,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  meliorate  and 
loofen  its  parts. 

The  manure  which  is  moft  proper  for  fuch  foils,  is 
fea-coal  afhes,  and  the  cleanfing  of  ftreets  or  ditches, 
which  will  render  it  light  much  fooner  than  any  other 
dung  or  manure  ;  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
afhes  the  better,  efpecially  if  the  ground  be  cold 
and  where  thefe  allies  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  plenty, 
fea-fand  is  a  very  proper  dreffing,  where  it  can  be 
eafily  procured,  or  rotten  wood,  or  the  parts  of  ve¬ 
getables  rotted  are  very  good  ;  all  which  will  greatly 
loofen  the  foil,  and  caufe  it  to  be  not  only  eafier  to 
work,  but  alfo  more  advantageous  for  the  growth  of 
plants.  • 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  your  foil  be  light  and  warm, 
you  fhould  manure  it  with  rotten  neats  dung,  which 
is  much  preferable  to  any  other  dreffing  for  hot  foils 
but  if  you  ufe  horfe  dung,  it  muft  be  well  rotted, 
otherwife  it  will  burn  up  the  crops  upon  the  firfic  hot 
dry  weather. 

The  foil  of  this  garden  fhould  be  at  leaft  two  feet 
deep,  but  if  deeper  it  will  be  ftill  better,  otherwife 
there  will  not  be  depth  enough  of  foil  for  many  forts 
of  efculent  roots,  as  Carrots,  Parfneps,  Beets,  &c.- 
which  run  down  pretty  deep  in  the  ground,  and  moft 
other  forts  of  efculent  plants  delight  in  a  deep  foil ; 
and  many  plants,  whofe  roots  appear  fhort,  yet  if 
their  fibres  by  which  they  receive  their  nourifhment 
are  traced,  they  will  be  found  to  extend  to  a  confi- 
derable  depth  in  the  ground  •,  fo  that  when  thefe  are 
flopped  by  meeting  with  gravel,  chalk,  clay,  &c.  the 
plants  will  foon  fhew  it  by  their  colour  and  feinted 
growth. 

You  fhould  alfo  endeavour  to  have  a  fupply  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  different  parts  of  the  garden,  v'hich,  if  pof- 
fible,  fhould  be  contained  in  large  bafons  or  refervoirsy 
where  it  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  and  fun,  that 
it  may  be  foftened  thereby  ;  for  fuch  water  as  is  taken 
out  of  wells,  &c.  juft  as  it  is  ufed,  is  by  no  means 
proper  for  any  fort  of  plants. 

In  the  diftribution  of  this  garden,  after  having  built 
the  walls,  you  fhould  lay  out  banks  or  borders  under 
them,  which  fhould  be  at  leaft  eisrht  or  ten  feet  broad, 
whereby  the  roots  of  the  fruit-trees  will  have  greater 
liberty  than  in  fuch  places  where  the  borders  are  not 
above  three  or  four  feet  wide  •,  and  upon  thefe  banks 
you  may  fow  many  forts  of  early  crops,  if  expofed  ter 
the  fouth  •,  and  upon  thofe  expofed  to  the  north,  you 
may  have  fome  late  crops ;  but  I  would  by  no  means 
advife  the  planting  any  fort  of  deep  rooting  plants  too 
near  the  fruit-trees,  efpecially  Peas  and  Beans  ^  tho* 
for  the  advantage  of  the  walls,  to  preferve  them  in 
winter,  and  to  bring  them  forward  in  the  fpring,  the 
gardeners  in  general  are  too  apt  to  make  ufe  of  thofe 
borders,  which  are  near  the  befl  afpedted  walls,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  their  fruit-trees ;  but  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  it  is  much  better  to  have  fome  Reed-hedges  fixed 
in  fome  of  the  warmeft  quarters,  under  which  you 
fhould  fow  and  plant  early  Peas,  Beans,  &c.  where 
they  will  thrive  as  well  as  if  planted  under  a  wall,  and 
hereby  your  fruit-trees  will  be  entirely  freed  from  fuch 
troublelbme  plants. 

Then  you  fhould  proceed  to  dividing  the  ground  out 
into  quarters,  which  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  large¬ 
nefs  of  the  garden  ;  but  I  would  advile  never  to  make 
them  too  fmail,  whereby  your  ground  will  be  loft  in 
walks  •,  and  the  quarters  being  inclofed  by  efpaliers 
of  fruit-trees  the  plants  therein  will  draw  up  {lender* 

and 
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and  never  arrive  to  half  the  fize  as  they  would  do  in 
a  more  open  expoiure. 

The  walks  of  this  garden  fhould  be  alfo  proportioned 
to  the  fize  of  the  ground,  which  in  a  imall  garden 
fhould  be  four  feet,  but  in  a  large  one  fix ;  and  on 
each  fide  of  the  walk  fhould  be  allowed  a  border  five 
or  fix  feet  wide  between  the  ei'palier  and  the  walk, 
whereby  the  diftance  between  the  efpaliers  will  be 
greater,  and  the  borders  being  kept  conftantly  wprked 
and  manured,  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  roots 
of  the  trees-,  and  in  thefe  borders  may  be  iown  fome 
fmall  fallad,  or  any  other  herbs,  which  do  not  con¬ 
tinue  long  or  root  deep,  fo  that  the  ground  will  not 
be  loft. 

The  breadth  of  thefe  middle  walks  which  I  have  here 
aftigned  them,  may  by  many  perfons  be  thought  too 
great  but  my  reafon  for  this  is  to  allow  proper  room 
between  the  efpaliers,  that  they  may  not  fhade  each 
other,  or  their  roots  interfere  and  rob  each  other  of 
their  nourifhment :  but  where  the  walks  are  not  re¬ 
quired  of  this  breadth,  it  is  only  enlarging  of  the  bor¬ 
ders  on  each  fide,  and  fo  reducing  the  walks  to  the 
breadth  defired. 

But  the  walks  of  thefe  gardens  fhould  not  be  gravelled, 
for  as  there  will  conftantly  be  occafion  to  wheel  ma¬ 
nure,  water,  &c.  upon  them,  they  would  foon  be  de¬ 
faced,  and  rendered  unfightly  nor  fhould  they  be 
laid  with  turf;  for  in  green  walks,  when  they  are 
wheeled  upon  or  much  trodden,  the  turf  is  foon  de- 
ftroyed,  and  thofe  places  where  they  are  much  ufed, 
become  very  unfightly  alfo  ;  therefore  the  beft  walks 
for  a  Kitchen-garden  are  thofe  which  are  laid  with  a 
binding  land  ;  but  where  the  foil  is  ftrong  and  apt  to 
detain  the  wet,  there  fhould  be  fome  narrow  under 
ground  drains  made  by  the  fide  of  the  walks,  to  carry 
off  the  wet,  otherwife  there  will  be  no  ufing  of  the 
walks  in  bad  weather;  and  where  the  ground  is  very 
wet,  and  the  water  is  detained  by  the  ftiffnefs  of  the 
foil,  if  fome  lime-rubbifh,  flints,  chalk,  or  any  fuch 
material  as  can  be  procured  with  the  leaft  expence,  and 
is  laid  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  walks ;  or  if  neither  of 
thele  can  be  had,  a  bed  of  Heath  or  Furze  fhould  be 
laid,  and  the  coat  of  fand  laid  over  it ;  the  fand  will 
be  kept  drier,  and  the  walks  will  be  found  and  good 
in  all  feafons.  Thefe  fand- walks  when  they  are  well 
laid,  are  by  much  the  eafieft  kept  of  any ;  for  when 
either  weeds  or  Mofs  begin  to  grow,  it  is  but  feuffling 
them  over  with  a  Dutch  hoe  in  dry  weather,  and  raking 
them  over  a  day  or  two  after,  and  they  will  be  as 
clean  as  when  firft  laid. 

The  beft  figure  for  the  quarters  to  be  difpofed  into, 
is  a  fquare  or  an  oblong,  where  the  ground  is  adapted 
to  fuch  a  figure ;  otherwife  they  may  be  triangular, 
or  of  any  other  fnape,  which  will  be  raoft  advantageous 
to  the  ground. 

When  the’  garden  is  laid  out  in  the  fhape  intended,  if 
the  foil  is  ftrong,  and  iubjedt  to  detain  the  moifture, 
or  is  naturally  v/et,  there  fhould  always  be  under¬ 
ground  drains  made,  to  carry  off  the  wet  from  every 
quarter  of  the  garden,  for  otherwife  moll  forts  of 
kitchen  plants  will  fuffer  greatly  by  moifture  in  winter; 
and  if  the  roots  of  the  fruit-trees  get  into  the  wet,  they 
will  never  produce  good  fruit,  fo  that  there  cannot  be 
too  much  care  taken  to  let  off  all  fuperflous  moifture 
from  the  Kitchen-garden. 

Thefe  quarters  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  and  when  any  part  of  the  ground  is  unoccu¬ 
pied,  it  fhould  always  be  trenched  up  into  ridges,  that 
it  may  fweeten  and  imbibe  the  nitrous  particles  of  the 
air,  which  is  of  great  advantage  to  all  forts  of  land, 
and  the  ground  will  then  be  ready  to  lay  down  when¬ 
ever  it  is  wanted. 

The'  ground  in  thefe  quarters  fhould  not  be  fown  or 
planted  with  the  fame  crop  two  vears  together,  but 
the  crops  fhould  be  annually  changed,  whereby  they 
will  prove  much  better  than  when  they  conftantly  grow 
upon  the  fame  fpot.  Indeed  the  kitchen-gardeners 
near  London,  where  the  land  is  dear,  are  often  obliged 
to  put  the  fame  crop  upon  the  ground  for  two  or 
three  years  together ;  but  then  they  dig  and  manure 
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their  land  fo  well  every  year,  as  to  render  it  alrnof 
new  ;  though  notwithftanding  all  this,  it  is  conftantl- 
obferved,  that  frefh  land  always  produces  the  bei 
crops. 

In  one  of  thefe  quarters,  which  is  fituated  neareft  tc 
the  ftables,  and  beft  defended  from  the  cold  Winds¬ 
or  if  cither  of  the  (lips  without  the  garden  wall,  whicl 
is  well  expofed  to  the  fun,  lies  convenient,  and  is  o 
a  proper  width,  that  fhould  be  preferred  for  a  plac; 
to  make  hot-beds  for  early  Cucumbers,  Melons,  &c 
The  reafons  for  my  giving  the  preference  to  one  o 
thefe  flips,  is,  firft,  there  will  be  no  dirt  or  littei 
carried  over  the  walks  of  the  Kitchen-garden  in  wintei 
and  fpring,  when  the  weather  is  generally  wet,  fo  thai 
the  walks  will  be  rendered  unfightly ;  fecondly,  the 
view  of  the  hot-beds  will  be  excluded  from  fight  ;.anc 
laftly,  the  convenience  of  carrying  the  dung  into  theft 
flips,  for  by  making  of  a  gate  in  the  hedge,  or  pale, 
wide  enough  for  a  fmall  cart  to  enter,  it  may  be  done 
with  much  lefs  trouble  than  that  of  barrowing  it  thro1 
the  garden  ;  and  where  there  can  be  a  flip  long  enough 
to  contain  a  fufficient  number  of  beds  for  two  or  three} 
years,  it  will  be  of  great  ufe ;  becaufe  by  the  fhiftinsj 
of  the  beds  annually,  they  will  fucceed  much  betteil 
than  when  they  are  continued  for  a  number  of  years 
on  the  fame  fpot  of  ground ;  and  aspt  will  be  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  fence  this  Melon-ground  round 
with  a  Reed-hedge,  it  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  move 
away  in  pannels ;  and  then  that  hedge  which  was  on 
the  upper  fide  the  firft  year,  being  carried  down  to  a 
proper  diftance  below  that  which  was  the  lower  hedge, 
and  which  may  remain,  there  will  be  no  occafion  to 
remove  more  than  one  of  the  crofs  hedges  in  a  year; 
therefore  I  am  perfuaded,  whoever  will  make  trial  of 
this  method,  will  find  it  the  moft  eligible. 

The  moft  important  points  of  general  culture  confilt 
in  well  digging  and  manuring  the  foil,  and  giving  a 
proper  diftance  to  each  plant,  according  to  their  dif- 
rent  growths  (which  is  conftantly  exhibited  in  their! 
feveral  articles  in  this  book)  as  alfo  in  keeping  them 
clear  from  weeds ;  for  if  weeds  aae  permitted  to  grow 
until  their  feeds  are  ripe,  they  will  fihed  upon  the; 
ground,  and  fill  it  fo  as  not  to  be  gotten  out  again  in 
feveral  years.  You  fhould  alfo  obferve  to  keep  your 
dunghills  always  clear  from  weeds,  for  it  will  be  to 
litte  purpofe  to  keep  the  garden  clean,  if  this  is  not 
obferved  ;  for  the  feeds  falling  among  the  dung,  will 
be  brought  into  the  garden,*  whereby  there  will  bea! 
conftant  lupply  of  weeds  yearly  introduced,  to  the  no) 
fmall  damage  of  your  plants,  and  a  perpetual  labour  , 
occafioned  to  extirpate  them  again.  Another  thing 
which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  obferved,  is,  to  car¬ 
ry  off  all  the  refufe  leaves  of  Cabbages,  the  ftalks  of 
Beans  and  haulm  of  Peafe,  as  foon  as  they  are  done) 
with,  for  the  ill  feent  which  moft  people  complain  of 
in  the  Kitchen-gardens,  is  wholly  occafioned  by  thele) 
things  being  fullered  to  rot  upon  the  ground;  there-! 
fore  when  the  Cabbages  are  cut,  all  leaves  fhould  be  i 
carried  out  of  the  garden  while  they  are  frefh,  at| 
which  time  they  may  be  very  ufeful  for  feeding  of . 
hogs,  or  other  animals,  and  this  will  always  keep  the,! 
garden  neat  and  free  from  ill  feents.  As  for  all  other 
neceffary  directions,  they  will  be  found  in  the  articles : 
of  the  feveral  forts  of  kitchen  plants,  which  renders  it  . 
needlefs  to  be  repeated  in  this  place.  -j 

KLEINIA.  See  Cacalia. 

K  N  A  U  T I  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  109.  Lychni-Scabiofa. 
Boerh.  Ind.  1.  13 1. 

This  name  was  applied  to  this  plant  by  Dr.  Linnaeus, I 
in  honour  of  the  memory  of  Dr.  Chriftian  Knatit,  who 
publifhed  a  method  of  claffing  plants. 

The  Characters  are,  I 

It  hath  a  Jingle  oblong  impalement,  containing  feveral  flef-i 
cular  flowers ,  which  are  ranged  fo  as  to  appear  regular ,i 
but  each  irregular ,  having  tubes  the  length  of  the  empate- 1 
ment ,  but  are  cut  at  the  brim  into  four  irregular  fegments, J 
the  outer  being  the  biggeft  ;  it  hath  four  Jlamina  tin I 
length  of  the  tube,  inferted  in  the  receptacle,  terminated  bjm 
oblong  incumbent  fummits  ;  and  a  germen  under  the  pet  all 
fupporting  a  /lender  fiyle,  crowned  by  a  thick  bifid  Jtig>na\ 


\ 
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kh  afterward  becomes  a  four-cornered  feed  with  a  hairy 

ns  eenus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  Arft  fedion  of 
nnsus’s  fourth  clafs,  intitled  Tetrandria  Monogy- 
t  the  flowers  having  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are,  . 

nautia  ( Orientalis )  folus  omnibus  pinnatihdis,  co- 
Hs  calyce  longioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  App.  1679.  Knau- 
zvith  all  the  leaves  wing-pointed ,  and  the  petal  longer 
m  the  empalement.  Lychni-fcabiofa,  flore  lubro, 

nua.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  . 

nautia  ( Propontica)  foliis  fupenoribus  lanceolatis 
iivifis,  corollis  calyce  sequalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  App.^ 
66.  Knautia  whofe  upper  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped  and 
)ole  and  the  petal  of  the  fiower  equal  to  the  empale- 
nL  Scabiofa  Orientalis  villofa,  flore  fuaverubente, 
jfitu  pulchro  oblongo.  Tourn.  Cor.  35. 
leie  plants  are  natives  of  the  Eaft,  they  are  both 
nual  i  the  firft  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Eng- 
n  wardens;  this  rifeswithan  eredt  branching  (talk  four 
,t high,  garni  died  with  wing-pointed  leaves  -,  the 
anches  are  terminated  by  Angle  foot-ftalks,  each  fup- 
irting  one  flower,  having  a  tubular  empalement  cut 
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ABIATE  FLOWERS  are  fuch  as  have 
lips,  or  more  properly  a  labiated  flower,  is 
j  an  irregular  monopetalous  flower,  divided  into 
two  lips  •,  the  upper  is  called  the  creft,  the  un- 
er  the  beard  •,  fometimes  the  creft;  is  wanting,  and 
len  the  ftyle  and  chives  lupply  its  place,  as  in  the 
1  round  Pine,  Scordium,  Bugula,  &c.  but  the  gieateft 
art  have  two  lips,  which,  in  fome  fpecies  the  upper 
p  is  turned  upwards,  as  the  Ground  Ivy,  &c.  but 
10ft  ufually  the  upper  lip  is  convex  above,  and  turns 
ie  hollow  part  down  to  the  lower  lip,  and  fo  repre- 
:nts  a  kind  of  helmet,  or  monk’s  hood,  from  whence 
iefe  are  called  galeate,  cucullate,  and  galericulate 
owers,  in  which  form  are  moft  of  the  verticillate 
ilants. 

LBLAB.  See  Phaseolus. 
lBRUM  VENERIS.  See  Dipsacus. 
lBRUSCA.  See  Vitis. 
iBURNUM.  SeeCvTisus. 

\B  YRINTH  a  winding,  mazy, 

md  intricate  turning  to  and  fro,  through  a  wildernefs 
ir  a  wood. 

The  defign  of  a  Labyrinth  is,  to  caufe  an  intricate 
ind  difficult  labour  to  find  out  the  center,  and  the 
um  is,  to  make  the  walks  fo  intricate,  that  a  perfon 
nay  lol'e  himfelf  in  them,  and  meet  with  as  great  a 
number  of  flops  and  difappointments  as  is  poffible, 
hey  being  the  moft  valuable  that  are  moft  intricate. 
As  to  the  contrivance  of  them,  it  will  not  be  poffible 
to  give  directions  in  words,  there  are  feveral  plans  and 
defigns  in  books  of  gardening ;  they  are  rarely  met 
with  but  in  great  and  noble  gardens,  as  Hampton- 
court,  &c. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  them,  the  firft  is  with 
Angle  hedges  ;  this  method  has  been  pradtifed  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Thefe,  indeed,  may  be  beft,  where  there  is  but 
a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  to  be  allowed  for  the  making 
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into  four  fegments  at  the  top,  and  each  contain  four  flo¬ 
rets  of  a  bright  red  colour,  cut  into  four  unequal  feg¬ 
ments,  the  outer  being  much  larger  than  the  other  •, 
thefe  have  four  ftamiru  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the  pe¬ 
tal,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits  •,  and  the  flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  four-cornered  feeds,  which, 
when  ripe,  foon  fall  out  of  the  cup  if  they  are  not  ga¬ 
thered. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft  in  its  upper  leaves 
being  whole,  and  the  petal  of  the  fiower  being  equal 
to  the  cup.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  are  fawed  on 
their  edges,  and  terminate  in  acute  points. 

Thefe  plants  propagate  eafllv ;  if  their  feeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter  in  the  autumn,  the  plants  will 
come  up  foon  after  ;  and  if  fome  of  thefe  are  planted 
in  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  or  among  low 
fhrubs  near  the  walks  in  October,  the  plants  will 
live  through  the  winter,  and  flower  in  June  ;  fo  their 
feeds  will  ripen  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Au- 
guft,  therefore  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds. 

KNIGHTS  CROSS,  or  SCARLET  CROSS, 
is  the  Scarlet  Lychnis.  See  Lychnis. 
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them,  but  where  there  is  ground  enough,  the  double 
are  moft  eligible. 

Double  ones,  or  thofe  that  are  made  with  double 
hedges  of  a  conflderable  thicknefs  of  wood  between 
hedge  and  hedge,  are  approved  as  much  better  than 
Angle  ones,  as  is  the  manner  of  making  them  in 
France,  and  other  places,  of  all  which,  that  of  Ver- 
failles  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  the  nobleft  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

It  is  an  error  in  Labyrinths  in  making  them  too  nar¬ 
row,  for  by  that  means  the  hedges  muft  be  kept  clofe 
clipped  •,  whereas,  if  the  walks  are  made  wider,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  foreign  practice,  they  will  not  ftand  in 
fo  much  need  of  it. 

The  walks  are  made  with  gravel,  and  the  hedges  are 
ufually  fet  with  Hornbeams  •,  the  pallifades  ought  to 
be  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  feet  high  •,  the  Hornbeam 
fhould  be  kept  cut,  and  the  walks  rolled. 
LACRYMA  JOB  I  [fo  called,  becaufe  the  feed 
of  it  refembles  a  tear,  or  drop.]  Job’s  Tears.  See 
Coix. 

LACTIFEROUS  P  LAN  T  S  are  fuch  as  abound 
with  a  milky  juice,  as  the  Euphorbia,  Sonchus,  Lac- 
tuca,  &c. 

L  A  C  T  U  C  A.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  473-  tab-  26?- 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  814.  [fo  called  from  lac,  Lat. 
milk,  becaufe  the  leaves,  ftalks,  flower,  and  branch, 
beino-  broken,  plentifully  emit  a  milk,  or  white  milky 
juice,  quickly  turning  yellow  and  bitterifh. J  Lettuce ; 

in  French,  Laitue. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  flowers  are  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  florets, 
inclofed  in  one  fcaly  oblong  empalement  •,  thefe  lie  over  each 
other  like  the  fcales  of  fifh.  The  florets  have  one  petal \ 
which  is  firetched  out  on  one  fide  like  a  tongue ,  and  is 
flightly  indented  at  the  end  in  three  or  four  parts  ;  thefe 
have  each  five  fhort  hairy  ftamina  •,  the  oval  ger men  fup- 

7  O  ports 
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-port,  a  (lender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  two  refiexed  ftgmas,  and 
afterward  becomes  one  oblong  pointed  feed,  crowned  with 
a  (ingle  down,  fitting  in  the  fcafy  empdement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ran-ed  in  the  firft  fefhon  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Polyga- 
mia  sequalis,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers 
are  compofed  of  all  hermaphrodite,  or  fruitful  florets, 
and  have  their  ftamina  and  ftyle  conneaed.  . 

It  would  be  beflde  my  purpofe  to  mention  in  this 
place  the  feveral  forts  of  Lettuce  that  are  to  be  found 
in  botanic  writers,  many  of  which,  are  plants  of  little 
ufe,  and  are  never  cultivated  but  in  botanic  gardens 
for  variety  •,  feme  of  them  are  found  wild  in  many 
parts  of  England.  I  fhall  therefore  pals  over  thofe, 
and  only  mention  the  feveral  varieties  which  are  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  kitchen-garden  for  ufe  :  i.  Common  or 
Garden  Lettuce.  2.  Cabbage  Lettuce.  3.  Cilicia  Let  • 
tuce.  4.  Dutch  Brown  Lettuce.  5.  Aleppo  Lettuce. 
6.  Imperial  Lettuce.  7.  Green  Capuchin  Lettuce. 
8.  Verfailles,  or  Upright  White  Cos  Lettuce.  9.  Black 
Cos.  10.  Red  Capuchin  Lettuce.  11.  Roman  Let¬ 
tuce.  12.  Prince  Lettuce.  13*  Royal  Lettuce.  14- 
Egyptian  Cos  Lettuce. 

The  firft  of  thefe  forts  is  commonly  fown  for  cutting 
very  young,  to  mix  with  other  fmall  lallad  herbs,  and 
is  only  different  from  the  fecond  fort,,  in  being  a  de¬ 
generacy  therefrom,  or  otherwife  the  fecond  is  an  im¬ 
provement  by  frequent  cultivation  from  the  firft  m,  for 
if  the  feeds  are  faved  from  fuch  plants  of  the  fecond 
fort  as  did  not  cabbage  clofely,  the  plants  produced 
from  that  feed  will  degenerate  to  the  firft  fort,  which 
is  by  the  gardeners  called  Lapped  Lettuce,  to  diftin- 
guifn  it  from  the  other,  which  they  call  Cabbage  Let¬ 
tuce.  The  feeds  of  the  firft,  which  are  commonly 
faved  from  any  of  the  plants,  without  having  regard 
to  their  goodnefs,  are  generally  fold  at  a  very  cheap 
rate  (efpecially  in  dry  leafons,  when  thefe  plants  al¬ 
ways  produce  the  greateft  quantity  of  feeds,)  though 
fometimes  this  feed  is  fold  in  the  feed-fliops,  and  by 
perfons  who  make  a  trade  of  felling  feeds,  for  the 
Cabbage  Lettuce,  which  is  often  the  occafion  of  peo¬ 
ples  being  difappointed  in  their  crop  ;  fo  that  this  fort 
fhould  never  be  cultivated  but  to  be  cut  up  very 
young,  for  which  purpofe  this  is  the  only  good  fort, 
and  may  be  fown  any  time  of  the  year,  obferving  only 
in  hot  weather  to  fow  it  in  fhady  borders  •,  and  in  the 
fprins;  and  autumn  upon  warm  borders,  but  in  win¬ 
ter  it  fhould  be  fown  under  glafles,  otherwife  it  is  fub- 
jed  to  be  deftroyed  by  fevere  frofts. 

The  Cabbage  Lettuce  may  alfo  be  fown  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  in  order  to  have  a  continuation  of 
it  through  the  whole  feafon.  The  firft  crop  is  gene¬ 
rally  fown  in  February,  which  fhould  be  upon  a 
warm  fpot  of  ground,  and  when  the  plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhouid  be  thinned  out  to  the  diftance  of  ten 
inches  each  way,  which  may  be  done  by  hoeing  them 
out,  as  is  pradifed  for  Turneps,  Carrots,  Onions,  &c. 
provided  you  have  no  occafion  for  the  fuperfluous 
plants,  otherwife  they  may  be  drawn  up,  and  tranf- 
planted  into  another  fpot  of  good  ground  at  the  fame 
diftance,  which,  if  done  before  the  plants  are  too 
large,  they  will  fucceed  very  well,  though  they  will 
mot  be  fo  large  as  thofe  which  are  left  upon  the 
fpot  where  they  were  fown,  but  they  will  come  fome- 
what  later,  which  will  be  of  fervice  where  people  do 
not  continue  fowing  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in 
fummer. 

You  muft  alfo  obferve  in  fowing  the  fucceeding  crops, 
as  the  feafon  advances,  to  chufe  a  fhady  moift  fitu- 
ation,  but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees,  otherwife,  in 
the  heat  of  fummer  they  will  run  up  to  feed  before 
they  cabbage.  In  the  beginning  of  Auguft  you  fhould 
fow  the  laft  crop,  which  is  to  ftan.d  over  winter ; 
the  Feeds  fhould  be  fown  thin  upon  a  good  light  foil, 
in  a  warm  fituation,  and  when  the  plants  are  come 
up  they  muft  be  hoed  out,  fo  as  they  may  ftand  fingly, 
and  cut  down  all  the  weeds  to  clear  them.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Oftober  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into 
warm  borders,  where,  if  the  winter  is  not  very  fevere, 
they  will  ftand  very  well  but  in  order  to  be  fure  of 
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a  crop,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  plant  a  few  upon  a  be 
pretty  clofe  together,  where  they  may  be  arched  ove 
with  hoops,  and  in  fevere  frofts  they  fhould  be  r 
vered  with  mats  and  ftraw,  or  Peas-haulm,  to  feCu- 
them  from  being  deftroyed  •,  and  in  the  fprino-  0f  fi 
year  they  may  be  tranfplanted  out  into  a  warm  ric; 
foil,  at  the  diftance  before-mentioned  but  ftiij  tb0-‘, 
which  grew  under  the  wall,  if  they  elcaped  the  wh 
ter,  and  were  buffered  to  remain,  will  cabbao-e  foono 
than  thofe  which  are  removed  again  ;  but  you  muft  ob 
ferve  not  to  place  them  too  clofe  to  the  wall,  whid 
would  occafion  their  growing  up  tall,  and  preyen: 
their  being  large  or  hard. 

In  order  to  fave  good  feeds  of  this  kind,  you  fhouk 
look  over  your  Lettuces  when  they  are  in  perfection, 
and  fuch  of  them  as  are  very  hard,  and  grow  low 
fhould  have  flicks  thruft  into  the  ground,  by  the  fide; 
of  as  many  of  them  as  you  intend  for  feed,  to  mark 
them  from  the  reft  ;  and  you  fhould  carefully  pull  Up 
all  the  reft  from  amongft  them  as  foon  as  they  begin 
to  run  up,  if  any  happen  to  be  left,  left  when  they  are 
run  Up  to  flower,  they  fhould,  by  the  intermixing 
their  farina  with  the  good  ones,  degenerate  the  feeds. 
It  may  be  fome  perfons  may  object,  that  fuppofe 
fome  bad  ones  fhould  happen  to  be  left  among  them 
(for  feeds  to  fow  for  fmall  fallads,)  yet  the  good  ones 
being  marked,  the  feeds  need  not  be  mixed,  andfono 
danger  can  enfue  from  thence ;  but  notwithftanding 
ever  fo  much  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  feeds  fepa- 
rate,  yet,  whether  from  the  intermixing  of  the  farina 
during  the  time  of  their  being  in  flower,  or  what  other 
caufe,  I  cannot  fay,  but  it  hath  been  frequently  ob- 
ferved,  that  where  good  and  bad  plants  have  been  left 
for  feed  upon  the  fame  fpot,  the  feeds  of  the  good  plants- 
which  were  carefully  faved  feparately,  have  very  much 
degenerated,  and  proved worfe  thanfuch  as  have  feeded 
by  themfelves.  The  feeds  fhould  always  be  faved 
either  from  thofe  which  flood  through  the  winter,  or } 
thofe  which  were  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  for  the 
late  ones  very  feldom  perfebt  their  feeds. 

The  Cilicia,  Imperial,  Royal,  Black,  White,  and  Up¬ 
right  Cos  Lettuces  may  be  fown  at  the  following  times ; 
the  firft  feafon  for  fowing  thefe  feeds  is  at  the  latter 
end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  upon  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  or  on  a  warm  light  foil  in  a  fhel- 
tered  fituation ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up 
and  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  thofe  which  were  fown  on 
the  hot-bed  fhould  be  planted  on  another  warm  bed 
about  four  inches  afunder,  row  from  row,  and  two  \ 
inches  diftance  in  the  rows,  obferving  to  lliade  them 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  alter ! 
which  they  fhould  have  a  larger  fhare  of  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  daily,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak  ;  but  if  the  feafon  proves  favourable,  they 
fnould  be  tranfplanted  the  beginning  of  April  to 
the  place  where  they  are  to  remain,  allowing  them 
fixteen  inches  room  every  way,  for  thefe  large  forts 
muft  not  be  planted  too  near  each  other-,  thole  which 
were  fown  in  the  full  ground  will  be  later  before  they 
come  up,  fo  fhould  be  either  hoed  out,  or  tranf- 1 
planted  into  another  fpot  of  ground  (as  was  directed 
for  thofe  fown  on  the  hot-bed  allowing  them  as  | 
much  room)  efpecially  if  the  foil  be  good  after 
they  have  taken  new  root,  you  muft  carefully  keep . 
them  clear  from  weeds,  which  is  the  only  culture.; 
they  will  require,  except  the  Black  Cos  Lettuce, » 
which  fhould  be  tied  up  when  they  are  full  grown  (in  j 
the  manner  as  was  direded  for  blanching  of  Endive,)  | 
to  whiten  their  inner  leaves,  and  render  them  criip,) 
otherwife  they  are  feldom  good  for  much,  rareiy  cab-, 
baging  without  this  aftiftance. 

When  your  Lettuces  are  in  perfection,  you  fhouid  | 
look  over  them,  and  mark  as  many  of  the  beft  of  them  I 
as  you  intend  for  feed  (in  the  fame  manner  as  was  I 
before  directed  for  the  common  Cabbage  Lettuce,  A 
being  very  careful  not  to  fuller  any  ordinary  ones  to | 
feed  amongft  them,  as  was  before  obferved,  whicur 
would  prove  more  injurious  to  thefe  forts  than  to  tnel 
common,  as  being  more  inclinable  to  degenerate  witn  g 
us,  if  they  are  not  carefully  faved. 
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fou  may  alio  continue  thefe  forts  through  the  whole 
"eafon  of  Lettuce,  by  fowing  them  in  April,  May,  and 
-  une  obferving,  (as  was  before  directed)  to  fow  the 
ate  crops  in  a  ihady  fituation,  otherwife  they  will 
■un  up  to  feed  before  they,  grow  to  any  iize  ;  but  in  the 
niddle  of  September  yos  may  Low  of  thefe  forts,  to 
ibide  the  winter ;  which  plants  ihould  be  tranfplanted 
ither  under  glaffes,  or  into  a  bed,  which  ihould  be 
trched  over  with  hoops,  in  order  to  be  covered  in  the 
vinter,  otherwife  in  hard  winters  they  are  often  de¬ 
frayed  •,  but  you  muit  conitanly  let  thefe  plants  have 
lS  much  free  air  as  poihble,  when  the  weather  is  mild, 
mly  covering  them  in  hard  rains  or  froity  weather  ; 
or  if  they  are  kept  too  clofely  covered  in  winter, 
hey  will  be  fubjed  to  a  mouldinefs,  which  foon  rots 
hem. 

n  the  fpring  thefe  plants  ihould  be  planted  out  into  a 
ich  light  foil,  allowing  them  at  leaft  fixteen  inches 
i i trance  each  way  •,  for  if  they  are  planted  too  clofe, 
hey  are  very  fubjed  to  grow  tall,  but  feldorn  cab- 
ja^e  well ;  and  from  this  crop,  if  they  fucceed  well, 
t  will  be  proper  to  fave  your  feeds ;  though  you 
hould  alio  fave  from  that  crop  town  on  the  hot-bed 
n  the  fpring,  becaufe  fometimes  it  happens,  that  the 
trft  may  fail  by  a  wet  feafon,  when  the  plants  are 
till  in  flower,  and  the  fecond  crop  may  fucceed,  by 
laving  a  more  favourable  feafon  afterwards ;  and  if 
hey  ihould  both  fucceed,  there  will  be  no  harm  in 
hat,  fince  the  feeds  will  grow  very  well  when  two 
ears  old,  and  if  well  faved,  at  three,  but  this  will  not 
lways  happen. 

'he  moft  valuable  of  all  the  forts  of  Lettuce  in  Eng- 
xnd,  are  the  Egyptian  Green  Cos,  and  the  Verfailles, 
r  White  Cols,  and  the  Cilicia,  though  fome  people 
re  very  fond  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Lettuces, 
iut  they  feldorn  fell  fo  well  in  the  London  markets  as 
te  other,  nor  are  fo  generally  efteemed.  Indeed  of 
ite  years,  fince  the  White  Cos  has  been  commonly 
ultivated,  it  has  obtained  the  preference  of  all  the 
ther  forts,  until  the  Egyptian  Green  Cos  was  intro- 
uced,  which  is  fo  much  fweeter  and  tenderer  than 
be  White  Cos,  that  it  is  by  all  good  judges  efteemed 
lie  beft  fort  of  Lettuce  yet  known.  This  fort  will 
ndure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  full  as  well  as 
ae  White  Cos *  but  at  the  feafon  of  its  cabbaging,  if 
aere  happens  to  be  much  wet,  this  being  very  tender, 

;  very  fubjed  to  rot. 

Tie  Brown  Dutch  and  Green  Capuchin  Lettuces  are 
cry  hardy,  and  may  be  fown  at  the  fame  feafons  as 
/as  directed  for  the  common  Cabbage  Lettuce,  and 
re  very  proper  to  plant  under  a  wall,  or  hedge,  to 
and  the  winter,  where  many  times  thefe  will  abide, 
/hen  moft  of  the  other  forts  are  deftroyed,  and  there- 
are  they  will  prove  very  acceptable  at  a  time  when 
sw  other  forts  are  to  be  had ;  they  will  alfo  endure 
tore  heat  and  drought  than  moft  other  forts  of  Let- 
uce,  which  renders  them  very  proper  for  late  fowing ; 
or  it  very  often  happens,  in  very  hot  weather,  that 
he  other  forts  of  Lettuce  will  run  up  to  feed  in  a  few 
ays  after  they  are  cabbaged,  whereas  thefe  will  abide 
tear  a  fortnight  in  good  order,  elpecially  if  care  be 
aken  to  cut  the  forwardeft  firft,  leaving  thofe  that 
re  not  fo  hard  cabbaged  to  be  laft.  If  fome  plants 
f  thefe  two  laft  forts  are  planted_under  frames,  on  a 
noderate  hot-bed  in  Gdober,  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe 
a  April,  which  will  prove  acceptable  to  thofe  who 
re  lovers  of  Lettuce,  and  being  covered  by  glaffes, 
fill  render  them  tender.  In  laving  of  thefe  feeds, 
he  fame  care  Ihould  be  taken  to  preferve  only  fuch  as 
.re  very  large  and  well  cabbaged,  otherwife  the  feeds 
vill  degenerate,  and  be  good  for  little. 

L'he  Red  Capuchin,  Roman,  and  Prince  Lettuces  are 
)retty  varieties,  and  cabbage  very  early,  for  which 
eafon  a  few  of  them  may  be  preferved,  as  may  alfo 
ome  of  the  Aleppo,  for  the  beauty  of  its  fpotted 
eaves  *  though  very  few  people  care  for  either  of  thefe 
orts  at  table,  when  the  other  more  valuable  ones  are 
o  be  obtained  •,  but  in  a  fcarcity,  thefe  may  fupply 
he  place  pretty  well,  and  thefe  forts  are  very  proper 
or  foups.  The  feeds  of  thefe  muft  alfo  be  faved  from 
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fuch  as  cabbage  beft,  otherwife.  they  will  degenerate, 
and  be  good  for  little. 

In  faving  feeds  of  all  thefe  forts  of  Lettuce,  you 
Ihould  obferve  never  to  let  two  forts  Hand  near  each 
other,  for  by  their  farina  mixing,  they  will  both  vary 
from  their  original,  and  partake  of  each  other ;  and 
there  Ihould  be  a  ftake  fixed  down  by  the  fide  of  each, 
to  which  the  Item  ihould  be  faftened,  to  prevent  their 
being  broken,  or  blown  out  of  the  ground  by  wind, 
to  which  the  Cilicia,  Cos,  and  the  other  large  growing 
Lettuces,  are  very  fubjed:  when  they  are  in  flower. 

You  muft  alfo  obferve  to  cut  fuch  branches  of  the 
large  growing  Lettuce  as  ripen  firft,  and  not  wait  to 
have  the  feed  of  the  whole  plant  ripe  together,  which 
never  happens ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fome  branches 
will  be  ripe  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  others  •, 
and  when  you  cut  them,  they  muft  be  fpread  upon  a 
coarfe  cloth  in  a  dry  place,  that  the  feeds  may  dry, 
after  which  you  fnould  beat  them  out,  and  dry  them 
again,  and  then  preferve  them  for  ufe,  being  careful 
to  hang  them  up  where  mice  and  other  vermin  can¬ 
not  come  at  them  ;  for  if  they  do,  they  will  foon  eat 
them  up. 

LACTUCA  AGNINI.  See  Valerianella. 

LADY’s  SLIPPER.  See  Cypripedium. 

LADY’s  SMOCK.  See  Cardamin. 

L  A  G  CE  C  I  A,  Baftard  Cumin. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  many  flowers  collected  into  a  head ,  which  have 
one  co?nmon  empalement ,  compofid  of  eight  indented  leaves , 
hut  the  fmple  empalement  to  each  flower  hath  five  leaves , 
which  are  very  narrow  and  pinnated ,  ending  in  many 
hair-like  points.  'The  flower  confifts  of  five  horned  petals, 
which  are  Jhorter  than  the  empalement  \  at  the  bottom  of 
each  flower  is  fituated  the  germen ,  fupporting  a  ftyle  _j 
crowned  by  a  fimple  ftigma ,  attended  by  five  ftamina , 
which  are  long  and  narrow  ■,  the  germen  afterward  changes 
to  an  oval  feed ,  crowned  with  the  esnpalement. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Lagoecia  ( Cuminoides .)  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  Baftard ,  or 
IVild  Cumin. 

We  have  no  other  Englifh  name  for  this  plant,  nor 
is  this  a  very  proper  one,  but  as  it  has  been  titled  by 
fome  of  the  antient  botanifts  Cuminum  fylveftre,  i.  e. 

Wild  Cumin*  and  by  Dr.  Tournefort  it  is  made  a 
diftind  genus,  by  the  title  of  Cuminoides,  it  may 
be  ftyled  Wild,  or  Baftard  Cumin. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  about  a  foot 
high.  The  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  Honey  wort. 

The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour, 
are  collected  in  fpherical  heads  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ftalks  •,  but  there  being  little  beauty  in  the  plant,  it 
is  rarely  cultivated,  except  in  botanic  gardens.  It 
grows  plentifully  about  Aix,  in  Provence,  as  alfo  in 
moft  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  It  is  annual, 
and  perilhes  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  The  feeds 
of  this  plant  Ihould  be  fown  in  autumn  on  a  warm 
border,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  •,  or  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care  but  to  clear  them  from  weeds. 
When  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  com¬ 
monly  remain  in  the  ground  a  year  before  they  grow, 
and  fometimes  I  have  known  them  to  lie  twro  or  three 
years  in  the  ground,  fo  that  if  the  plants  do  not  come 
up  the  firft  year,  the  ground  ihould  not  be  difturbed. 

LAG  OPUS.  See  Trifolium. 

LAMINATED  fignifies  platted.  Thofe  things  are 
faid  to  be  laminated,  whofe  contexture  difcovers  fuch 
a  difpofition  as  that  of  plates  lying  over  one  another, 
or  the  fcales  of  fifh. 

LAMIUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  1S3.  tab.  89.  Lin. 

Gen.  Plant.  636.  Dead  Nettle,  or  Archangel. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf , 
which  is  tubulous ,  and  cut  into  five  equal  figments  at  the 
top ,  which  end  in  beards.  The  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind ; 
it  hath  one  petal ,  with  a  floor t  cylindrical  tube ,  fwollen  at 
the  chaps  and  comprefl'ed  -,  the  upper  lip  is  arched ,  roundifh , 
obtufe ,  and  entire  ■,  the  under  is  floor  t,  heart-floaped,  re- 
flexed,  and  indented  at  the  end.  It  hath  four  awl-fhaped 

ftamina 
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{lamina  joined  to  the  upper  Up,  two  of  which  are  longer 
than  the  ether ,  terminated,  by  oblong  hairy  fummt  s. 
hath  a  four-cornered  germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  ftyk 
returned  with  the  /lamina,  and  crowned  by  an  acute  two  - 
pointed  Jiima  ■,  the  germen  afterward  become  four  three- 
cornered  feeds ,  fitting  in  the  open  empalement 
This  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fthtion  ot 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia  Gym- 
nofpermia,  in  which  he  ranges  thoie  plants  whole 
flowers  have  two  long  and  two  ffiorter.  ftamina,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  naked  feeds  fitting  in  the  empa  e 

ment. 

The  Species  are,  .  .  , 

i  Lamium  ( Purpureum)  folds  cordatis  obtufis  petiola- 

tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  314.  Bead  Nettle  with  heart-fhaped 
obtufe  leaves  J landing  on  foot-ftalks.  Lamium  purpu 
reurn  feetidum,  folio  fubrotundo,  five  Galeopns  Di- 
ofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  Purple  /linking  Archangel ,  Dead 
Nettle ,  or  the  Galeopfis  of  Diofcorides  with  a  roundi/h 

1  Lamium  (Album)  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  ferratis 
'  petiolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  314.  Bead  Nettle  with  pointed 
heart-fhaped  leaves ,  which  are  fawed ,  and  have  foot- 
flalks.  Lamium  album,  non  feetens,  folio  obiongo. 

C  B.  P.  White  Archangel  or  Dead  Nettle  which  does 

not  /link,  with  an  oblong  leaf 
n  Lamium  ( Garganicum )  folis  cordatis  pubefeentibus, 
corollis  fauce  infiata,  tubo  redo  dente  utrinque  gemi- 
no.  Lin.  Sp.  808.  Dead  Nettle  with  heart-fhaped  hairy 
leaves,  and  the  chaps  of  the  flower  inflated ,  indented 
with  'two  teeth.  Lamium  garganicum  fubincanum, 
flore  purpurafeente,  cum  labio  fuperiore  crenato. 
Micheli.  Hoary  Dead  Nettle  with  a  purpli/h  flower , 
whofe  upper  lip  is  crenated. 

,  Lamium  ( Mofchatum )  foliis  cordatis  obtufis  glabris, 
floralibus  feffilibus,  calycibus  profunde  incifis.  Dead 
Nettle  with  heart-fhaped ,  obtufe ,  fmooth  leaves ,  the  upper 
fitting  clofe  to  the  /talks,  and  empalements  deeply  cut.  La¬ 
mium  Orientale,  nunc  mofchatum,  nunc  foetidum, 
mao-no  flore.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Dead  Nettle ,  fome- 
times  fweet-feented  and  fometimes  /linking,  with  a  large 

flower.  . 

5.  Lamium  (. MeliffefoUum )  foliis  cordatis  nervofis  fer¬ 
ratis,  petiolis  longioribus,  caule  erecto.  Dead  Nettle 
with  heart-fhaped  veined  leaves  which  are  fawed,  and 
longer  foot-jl alks  with  an  eredt  flalk.  Lamium  mon 
tanum  meliffae  folio.  C.  B.  P.  231.  Icon.  PI.  158. 
Mountain  Dead  Nettle  with  a  Balm  leaf 
There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  as  alfo 
forne  varieties  of  it,  but  as  molt  of  them  are  weeds, 

I  have  paA/ed  them  over,  for  there  are  few  who  care  to 
admit  them  into  their  gardens. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  under  hedges  and  by  the  fide  of  highways  •,  it  is 
alfo  a  troublefome  weed  in  gardens,  but  as  it  Hands 
in  moft  of  the  difpenfaries  as  a  medicinal  plant,  I 
have  chofen  to  infert  it.  T.  his  is  an  annual  plant, 
whofe  ftalks  feldom  rife  more  than  four  or  five  inches 
hio-h  -,  the  under  leaves  are  heart-lhaped,  blunt,  and 
Hand  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  but  the  upper 
leaves  fit  nearer  to  the  ftalks  •,  the  flowers  come  out  in 
whorls  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  •,  they  are  of 
a  pale  purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  four  naked 
feeds  fitting  in  the  empalement ;  after  the  feeds  are 
ripe  the  plant  decays.  It  flowers  in  the  middle  of 
March,  when  the  autumnal  felf-fown  plants  appear  •, 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  others,  which  continue  in  fuc- 
celfion  all  the  fummer. 

The  fecond  fort  is  commonly  called  Archangel  •,  this 
is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine,  for  which  reafon  I  have  enu¬ 
merated  it  here.  The  roots  of  this  are  perennial, 
and  creep  much  in  the  ground,  fo  is  difficult  to  extir¬ 
pate,  where  it  happens  to  grow  under  bullies  and 
hedges-,  for  the  roots  intermix  with  thofe  of  the  buffies, 
and  every  fmall  piece  of  them  grow  and  fpread.  The 
ftalks  of  this  rife  much  higher  than  thofe  of  the  laft, 
the  flowers  are  larger,  white,  and  grow  in  whorls 
round  the  ftalks  thefe  continue  in  lucceffion  moft 
part  of  the  fummer. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains 
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in  Italy  this  hath  a  perennial  creeping  root,  from 
which  arife  many  thick  fquare  ftalks  a  foot  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  heart-lhaped  leaves  which  are  hairy,  placed 
oppofite.  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  the 
flowers  come  out  in  whorls  at  the  upper  joints  of 
the  ftalk,  they  are  large,  and  of  a  pale  purpliffi  co¬ 
lour  -,  thefe  continue  in  fucceffion  moft  part  of  the 
fummer,  and  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which 
ripen  about  fix  weeks  after.  This  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  but  as  the  roots  fpread  greatly  in  the 
ground,  fo  when  once  it  is  obtained,  it  will  propagate 
fall  enough  without  culture. 

The  fourth  fort  grows,  naturally  in  the  Archipela¬ 
go-,  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which,  if  permitted  to 
fcatter  its  feeds,  the  plants  will  come  up  and  thrive 
better  than  when  fown  by  the  hand.  The  plants  come 
up  in  the  autumn,  and  during  the  winter  their 
leaves  make  a  pretty  appearance,  for  they  are  marked 
with  white  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  autumnal  Cy¬ 
clamen  the  ftalks  rife  eight  or  nine  inches  high, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  heart-fhaped  leaves 
placed  oppofite  *  thefe  in  dry  weather  have  a  mulkv 
feent,  but  in  wet  weather  are  fetid  -,  the  flowers  are 
white,  Handing  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks.  They  ap¬ 
pear  in  April,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  June,  then  the 
plants  decay  -,  this  requires  no  culture,  but  to  keep 
the  plants  clear  from  weeds. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  -,  this  hath 
a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk,  which  rifes  a 
foot  and  a  half  high  ;  it  is  ftrong,  fquare,  and  grows 
erebt  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  heart-fhaped,  and  much 
veined  -,  they  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are 
placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  come  out  in  whorls 
round  the  ftalks  at  every  joint ;  they  are  very  large, 
and  of  a  deep  purple  colour  -,  thofe  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  ftalks  appear  the  beginning  of  May,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  others  above,  fo  that  there  is  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  flowers  almoft  two  months  on  the  fame  ftalks. 
This  plant  very  rarely  produces  good  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  nor  do  the  roots  propagate  very  faft,  fo  that  it 
is  not  common  here. 

The  beft  time  to  remove  and  part  thefe  roots  is  in  Oc 
tober,  but  they  muft  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than 
every  third  year  if  they  are  required  to  flower 
ftrongly  -,  for  the  great  beauty  of  this  plant  confifts  in 
the  number  of  ftalks,  which  are  always  proportional  to 
the  fize  of  the  plants ;  for  fmall  plants  will  put  out  one 
or  two  ftalks  only,  whereas  the  larger  ones  will  have! 
eight  or  ten.  The  roots  are  hardy,  and  will  thrive! 
beft  in  a  foft  loamy  foil. 

LAM  PS  AN  A.  See  Lapsana. 

LAND.  Its  improvement. 

1.  By  inclofing. 

Inclofing  of  Lands,  and  dividing  the  fame  into  feve 
ral  fields,  for  pafture  or  tillage,  is  one  of  the  prin 
cipal  ways  of  improvement ;  firft,  by  afeertaining  t( 
every  man  his  juft  property,  and  thereby  preventing 
an  infinity  of  trefpaffes  and  injuries,  thatLands  in  com 
mon  are  fubjebt  unto,  befide  the  difadvantage  of  be 
ing  obliged  to  keep  the  fame  feafons  with  the  othe 
people  who  have  Land  in  the  fame  field;  fo  that  th 
fowing,  fallowing,  and  tilling  the  ground,  muft  b 
equally  performed  by  all  the  landholders  and  whel 
there  happens  a  flothful  negligent  perfon,  who  hj 
Land  intermixed  with  others,  it  is  one  of  the  greatel 
nuifances  imaginable.  Secondly,  -it  being  ot  itiej 
a  very  great  improvement  for  where  Land  is  pn 
perly  inclofed,  efpecially  in  open  countries,  and  th 
hedge-rows  planted  with  timber  trees,  &c.  itpreferv; 
the  Land  warm,  and  defends  and  ffielters  it  fromtn 
violent  cold  nipping  winds,  which,  in  fevere  winter! 
deftroy  much  of  the  corn,  pulfe,  or  whatever  gro\| 
on  the  open  field  or  champain  grounds.  And  whel 
it  is  laid  down  for  pafture,  it  yields  much  mol 
Grafs  than  the  open  fields,  and  the  Grafs  will  begin  | 
grow  much  fooner  in  the  fpring.  The  hedges  a| 
trees  will  afford  Ihelter  for  the  cattle  •  from  the  col 
winds  in  winter,  as  alfo  fhade  for  them  in  the  gnl 
heats  of  fummer.  And  thefe  hedges  afford  the  <| 

ligent  hufbandman  plenty  of  fuel,  as  plough-bo<| 

cal 
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-art-boot,  &c.  And  where  they  are  carefully  planted 
ind  prelerved,  furnifh  him  with  timber  and  all'o  mail 
or  his  fwine  •,  or  where  the  hedge-rows  are  planted 
,eith  fruit-trees,  there  will  be  a  fupply  of  fruit  for  cy- 
ier,  perry,  &c.  which  in  mod  parts  of  England  are 
ff  no  fmall  advantage  to  the  huibandman. 

,-j^s  method  of  inclofing,  there  is  alfo  much  more 
employment  for  the  poor,  and  is  therefore  a  good  re- 
nedy  againft  beggary  -,  for  in  thofe  open  countries, 
vhere  there  are  great  downs,  commons,  heaths,  and 
vaftes,  there  is  nothing  but  poverty  and  idleness  to 
)C  leen  amongft  the  generality  of  their  inhabitants.  It 
s  very  obfervable  of  late  years,  how  much  advan¬ 
ce  the  inclofing  of  the  Land  in  Worcefterlhire,  and 
ome  other  counties  at  a  diftance  from  London,  has 
>een  to  the  inhabitants  :  for  before  this  method  was 
ntroduced  amongft  them,  the  Lands  for  the  molt  part 
ay  in  commons,  &c.  Upon  which  the  poorer  fort  of 
>eople  built  themfelves  cottages  with  mud  walls, 
yhere  they  contented  themfelves  with  a  cow  or  two, 
nd  fome  fwine ;  and  thofe  of  them  who  were  more 
nduftrious  than  the  reft,  travelled  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ed  of  London  every  fpring,  where  they  were  em- 
iloyedin  the  gardens  and  fields  for  the  fummer  feafon  j 
nd  in  autumn  they  returned  to  their  native  countries, 
/here  they  lived  in  winter  upon  what  money  they  had 
aved  in  fummer.  But  fince  they  have  converted 
heir  waftes  and  commons  into  inclofures,  there  are 
,ut  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries,  who 
ome  to  London  for  work,  in  comparifon  to  the 
umbers  that  formerly  came  ;  fo  that  moft  of  the 
ibourers,  who  come  to  London  for  employment, 
re  either  Welch,  or  inhabitants  of  fome  more  diftant 
ounties,  or  from  Ireland,  where  this  improvement 
ath  not  as  yet  been  introduced. 

'he  advantages  of  inclofing  Land  are  now  fo  gene- 
illy  known,  that  there  is  no  occafion  for  me  to  enu- 
lerate  them  here  ;  fince  the  improvements  which 
ave  been  made  of  late  years  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng- 
tnd,  and  the  increafe  of  rent  that  is  every  where  made 
y  thofe  who  inclofe,  are  lufficient  arguments  to  en- 
>rce  the  pra&ice,  and  render  it  general ;  more  efpe- 
ally  in  the  north,  where  it  is  moft  negletfted,  be- 
lufe  it  would  greatly  fhelter  the  Lands,  and  render 
lem  much  warmer  than  they  now  are. 
a  inclofing  of  Land,  regard  fhould  be  had  to  the 
ature  of  the  foil,  and  what  it  is  intended  for,  be- 
aule  Corn  Land  fhould  not  be  divided  into  fmall  par- 
els  ;  for  befides  the  lofs  of  ground  in  hedges,  &c. 
le  Corn  doth  feldom  thrive  fo  well  in  fmall  inclo¬ 
ses,  as  in  more  open  fields,  efpecially  where  the 
•ees  are  large  in  the  hedge-rows.  The  Grafs  alfo  in 
aft u res  is  not  fo  fweet  near  hedges,  or  under  the 
rip  of  trees,  as  in  an  open  expofure  ;  fo  that  where 
le  inclofures  are  made  too  fmall,  or  the  Land  over- 
lanted  with  trees,  the  herbage  will  not  be  near  fo 
ood,  nor  in  fo  great  plenty,  as  in  larger  fields ; 
lerefore,  before  a  perfon  begins  to  inclofe,  he  fhould 
rell  confider  how  he  may  do  it  to  the  greateft  advan¬ 
ce  •,  as  for  inftance,  it  is  always  neceffary  to  have 
)me  fm after  inclofures  near  the  habitation,  for  the 
lelter  of  cattle,  and  the  conveniency  of  fhifting  them 
rom  one  field  to-  another,  as  the  feafon  of  the  year 
iay  require  ;  and  hereby  the.  habitation,  barns,  fta- 
les,  and  outhoufes,  will  be*  better  defended  from 
trong  winds,  which  often  do  great  damage  to  thofe 
hat  are  expofed  to  their  fury.  Thefe  fmall  inclofures 
lay  be  of  feveral  dimenfions,  fome  of  them  three, 
our,  fix,  or  eight  acres  in  extent  •,  but  the  larger  di- 
ifions  for  Corn  fhould  not  contain  lefs  than  twenty  or 
hirty  acres  or  more,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  farm, 
r  the  fituation  of  it. 

The  ufual  method  of  inclofing  Land  is,  with  a  ditch 
nd  bank  fet  with  quick.  But  in  marfh  Land,  where 
here  is  plenty  of  water,  they  content  themfelves  with 
nly  a  ditch,  by  the  fides  of  which  they  ufually  plant 
Sallows  or  Poplars,  which  being  of  quick  growth,  in 
few  years  afford  fhade  to  the  cattle ;  and  when  they 
re  lopped,  produce  a  confiderable  profit  to  their  own- 
<  rs.  In  fome  counties  the  divifion  of  their  Lands  is 
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by  dry  walls  made  of  flat  ftones,  laid  regularly  one 
upon  another,  and  laying  the  top  courfe  of  ftones  in 
clay,  to  keep  them  together,  the  weight  of  which  fe- 
cures  the  under  ones.  But  in  fome  parts  of  Sufiex 
and  Hampfhire,  they  often  lay  the  foundation  of  their 
banks  with  flat  ftones,  which  is  of  a  confiderable. 
breadth  at  bottom  ;  upon  which  they  raife  the  bank 
of  earth,  and  plant  the  hedge  on  the  top,  which  in  a 
few  years  makes  a  ftrong  durable  fence,  efpecially  if 
they  are  planted  with  Holly,  as  fome  of  thofe  in  Sui- 
fex  are. 

In  marfties  and  open  paftures,  where  there  are  no 
hedges,  the  ditches  are  generally  made  fix  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  on  the  fide  of 
highways  or  commons  ;  but  the  common  ditches 
about  inclofures  are  feldom  more  than  three  feet  and  a 
half  wide  at  top,  and  one  foot  and  a  half  at  bottom, 
and  two  feet  deep,  that  the  fides  may  have  a  good 
Hope,  and  not  be  too  upright,  as  they  are  frequently 
made  about  London,  fo  that  they  are  continually 
wafliing  down  with  great  rains.  In  thefe  narrow  bot¬ 
tomed  ditches,  the  cattle  cannot  ftand  to  turn  them¬ 
felves,  fo  as  to  crop  the  quick  ;  but  where  the  ditches 
are  made  wider,  they  fhould  be  proportionally  deeper  : 
as  for  inftance,  if  the  ditch  is  made  five  feet  broad,  it 
muft  be  three  feet  deep  ;  and  if  fix  feet  broad,  three 
feet  and  a  half  deep,  and  fo  in  proportion. 

The  method  of  inclofing  Lands,  by  raifing  high 
banks  of  earth,  on  the  fide  of  which  the  quick  is 
planted  (as  is  too  much  practifed  in  many  places  near 
London)  is  intolerable,  for  it  is  not  only  unfightly, 
but  very  expenfive  ;  becaufe  thefe  banks  are  continu¬ 
ally  walking  down,  fo  that  they  muft  be  repaired 
every  year  at  lead,  if  not  oftener,  otherwife  the 
earth  will  be  in  a  few  years  wafhed  from  the  roots  of 
the  quick,  and  for  want  of  proper  nourilhment,  the 
hedge  will  loon  decay,  which  is  the  cafe  with  the 
greateft  number  of  the  hedges  about  London  :  be¬ 
fides,  it  is  a  very  uncertain  way  of  planting  quick  on 
the  fide  of  a  fteep  bank,  where  aft  the  moifture  runs 
off-,  fo  that  if  the  fpring  fhould  prove  dry  after  it  is 
planted,  there  is  a  great  hazard  whether  half  the 
plants  will  grow,  and  thole  that  take  feldom  make 
much  progrefs  -,  whereas  thofe  planted  on  the  plain 
furface,  where  they  enjoy  the  advantages  of  fun  and 
moifture,  will  in  four  years  make  a  better  fence  than 
one  of  thefe  bank  hedges  will  in  eight  or  ten,  and 
will  continue  good  much  longer  than  the  other. 
Therefore  I  advife,  that  the  banks  on  which  the 
hedges  are  to  be  planted,  fhould  not  be  railed  more 
than  one  foot  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  where 
the  Land  is  dry,  and  in  wet  Land  not  more  than  two 
feet,  which  will  be  enough. 

I  fhall  now  mention  the  moft  proper  plants  for  mak¬ 
ing  of  fences  for  the  different  foils  and  fituations,  fo 
as  to  vanlwer  the  expectation  of  the  planter  :  and  fir  ft, 
the  white  Thorn  is  efteemed  the  belt  for  fencing,  and 
will  grow  upon  almoft  any  foil  and  in  any  fituation, 
but  it  fucceeds  belt  on  a  hazle  loam.  Of  this  there 
are  three  or  four  varieties,  which  differ  in  the  breadth 
of  their  leaves  and  the  fize  of  their  Haws,  but  that  fort 
with  the  fmalleft  leaves  and  Haws  will  make  the  clofeft 
fence.  For  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  branches  of  all 
forts  of  trees  are  produced  at  a  diftance,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  fize  of  their  leaves ;  fo  that  Yews,  and 
other  Evergreen  trees  with  fmall  leaves,  will  always 
make  a  cloler  hedge  than  other  trees  whofe  leaves  are 
larger.  Therefore,  for  the  clofeft  hedge,  the  fmalleft 
Haws  fhould  be  chofen  -,  but  where  the  moft  vigorous 
Ihooters  are  required,  for  the  advantage  of  lopping, 
there  the  largeft  Haws  fhould  be  preferred.  But  as 
thefe  hedges  are  ulually  planted  from  a  nurfery,  where 
the  Haws  are  promifeuoufly  fown,  it  is  very  common 
to  fee  tv/o  or  three  forts  planted  in  the  lame  hedge  ; 
which  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed,  when  they  have 
obtained  ftrength,  by  the  difference  of  their  growth. 
Indeed,  where  a  perion  is  curious  in  raifing  of  his  own 
quick,  it  is  worth  while  to  gather  the  Haws  fepa- 
rately,  and  fow  them  apart ;  and  each  fort  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  feparate  hedge,  which  will  render  the 
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hedges  more  equal  in  their  growth.  If  thefe  Haws 
are  Town  in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  re 
main  for  a  fence,  they  will  make  a  much  greater  pi  o 
grefs  in  a  few  years,  than  thofe  which  are  trani  plan  ted  •, 
but  as  the  feeds  remain  a  whole  year  in  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  appear,  few  people  care  to  prachfe 
this  method  ;  however,  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  raile 
their  hedges  this  way,  lhould  bury  the  Haws,  by  put 
ting  them  in  pots  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  bury- 
ino-  the  pots  two  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  where  they 
may  remain  one  year,  then  take  them  up  and  low 
them  ;  by  this  preparation  the  plants  will  come  up  the 
following  ip  ring  but  before  they  are  fown,  the 
Haws  fhould  be  bruifed  with  hands,  and  their  outer 
coverings  walked  oil',  whereby  the  feeds  may  be  fown 
at  a  more  regular  diftance  ;  for  as  molt  of  tne  Haws 
inclofe  four  or  five  feeds,  fo  if  they  are  iown  entire 
there  will  be  as  many  plants  arife  in  a  cruller,  which 
if  permitted  to  Hand,  will  prevent  each  other’s 
growth  •,  and  in  drawing  out  the  fuperfluous  plants, 
there  will  be  great  danger  of  injuring  thofe  which  are 

to  remain.  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

The  next  to  the  white  Thorn  is  the  black  1  horn, 
which,  though  not  fo  generally  efteemed  as  the  white, 
yet  it  will  make  an  excellent  fence,  where  proper  care 
is  taken  in  the  planting  and  after  management  of  it  •, 
and  the  loppings  of  this  hedge  make  much  the  belt 
bufhes  for  draining  of  Land,  and  aie  of  longer  oura- 
tion  for  dead  hedges  than  thofe  of  any  other  fort  of 
tree,  and  are  very  proper  to  mend  gaps  in  fences ; 
for  ’their  branches  being  befet  with  fharp  thorns, 
the  cattle  are  not  fo  apt  to  crop  them  as  the  white 
Thorn,  and  fome  other  forts.  Thefe  hedges  are  alfo 
better,  if  the  hones  of  the  Plumbs  are  fown  on  the 
lpot  where  they  are  to  remain,  than  where  the  plants 
are  taken  from  a  nurfery  •,  if  thefe  are  fown  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  foon  after  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  plants  will  come 
up  the  fpring  following. 

The  Crab  will  alfo  make  a  flrong  durable  fence ;  this 
may  be  raifed  by  fowing  the  kernels  in  the  place  where 
the  hedge  is  defigned  •,  but  then  there  fhould  be  great 
care  taken  of  the  plants  while  they  are  young,  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds,  as  alfo  to  guard  them  from 
cattle.  When  thefe  flocks  have  obtained  flrength, 
fome  of  them  may  be  grafted  with  Apples  for  cyder, 
where  the  fence  is  not  expofed  to  a  public  road  ;  but 
thefe  grafts  fhould  not  be  nearer  than  thirty-five  or 
forty  feet,  left  they  fpoil  the  hedge,  by  their  heads 
overgrowing  and  dripping  on  it. 

The  Holly  is  alfo  an  excellent  plant  for  evergreen 
hedges,  and  would  claim  the  preference  to  either  of 
the  former,  were  it  not  for  the  fiownefs  of  its  growth 
while  young,  and  the  difficulty  of  tranfplanting  the 
plants  when  grown  to  a  moderate  fize.  This  will  grow 
bell  in  cold  ftony  Lands,  where,  if  once  it  takes  well, 
the  hedges  may  be  rendered  fo  clofe  and  thick,  as  to 
keep  out  all  forts  of  animals,  and  will  grow  to  a  con- 
fiderable  height,  and  is  of  long  duration.  Thefe 
hedges  may  be  raifed,  by  fowing  the  berries,  either 
in  the  place  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  or  by 
planting  young  plants  of  three  or  four  years  growth 
but  as  the  berries  continue  in  the  ground  an  entire 
year  before  the  plants  appear,  few  perfons  care  to 
wait  fo  long  ;  therefore  the  ufual  method  is,  to  plant 
the  hedges  with  plants  of  the  before-mentioned  age. 
But  where  this  is  pradlifed,  they  fhould  be  tranfplant- 
ed,  either  early  in  the  autumn,  or  deferred  till  toward 
the  end  of  March  ;  then  the  furface  of  the  ground 
fhould  be  covered  with  mulch  near  their  roots  after 
they  are  planted,  to  keep  the  earth  moift ;  and  if  the 
feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  the  plants  fhould  be  wa¬ 
tered  at  leaft  once  a  week,  until  they  have  taken  root, 
otherwile  they  will  be  in  danger  of  mifearrying  •,  for 
which  reafon  the  autumnal  planting  is  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  fpring,  efpecially  in  dry  grounds. 

The  Alder  will  alfo  make  a  good  hedge,  when  planted 
on  a  moift  foil,  or  on  the  fide  of  rivers,  or  large 
ditches  •,  and  will  preferve  the  bank  from  being  waffied 
away,  where  there  are  running  ftreams ;  for  they  fpread 
pretty  much  at  bottom,  and  fend  forth  fuckers  from 
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their  roots  in  great  plenty  •,  but  thefe  hedges  fhoef 
be  fheared  at  leaft  once  a  year,  in  order  to  make  tier 
thick.  Thefe  Alder  hedges  are  very  ornamental,  v.-het 
they  are  well  kept  in  large  gardens ;  and  as  they  wjj 
thrive  beft  on  wet  fwampy  Lands,  where  many  othc 
plants  will  not  live,  they  fhould  be  feiected  for  iht; 
fituations. 

Of  late  years  the  Furz  has  been  much  propagated  fo 
hedges  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  and  indeed  wjj 
make  a  good  fence  on  poor,  fandy,  or  gravelly  foils 
where  few  other  plants  will  grow.  The  beft  rnetho; 
of  raffing  thefe  hedges  is,  to  fow  the  feed  about  tk 
latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  in  thl 
place  where  the  hedge  is  defigned ;  for  the  plants  wil 
not  bear  to  be  tranfplanted,  unlefs  it  be  done  while  thci 
are  young,  and  then  there  is  great  hazard  of  thci 
taking.  The  ground  where  the  feeds  are  to  be  fow, 
fnoulu  be  well  cleanfed  of  weeds,  and  the  furface  mad 
light ;  then  there  fhould  be  two  or  three  drills  mad* 
(according  to  the  width  which  the  hedge  is  intended 
about  half  an  inch  deep,  into  which  the  feeds  fhouf 
be  fcattered  pretty  thick  ;  and  then  the  drills  fhouh 
be  filled  up  with  the  head  of  a  rake,  to  cover  tk 
feeds.  This  work  fhould  be  performed  in  dry  weather 
for  if  much  wet  falls  foon  after  the  feeds  are  fown,  i 
is  apt  to  burft  them.  When  the  plants  are  come  up 
they  fhould  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  that  they  ma1 
fpread  and  grow  thick  at  bottom ;  and  if  thefe  hedge 
are  fecured  from  cattle  broufing  on  them,  and  are  cu 
every  fpring  juft  before  they  begin  to  flioot,  they  wil 
make  an  exceeding  clofe  fence  •,  but  where  they  an 
defigned  to  be  cut  for  fuel,  then  the  beft  way  is  t. 
let  them  fpread  in  width  ■,  and  when  they  are  two  year, 
old,  to  cut  them  down  in  the  fpring,  juft  before  the; 
begin  to  lhoot,  within  two  or  three  inches  of  tht 
ground,  which  will  caufe  them  to  fend  forth  a  num 
ber  of  fhoots  from  each  root,  and  thereby  increafi 
the  width  of  the  hedge  ;  and  by  fo  doing,  the  plant: 
will  not  run  up  tall  and  weak,  and  be  in  danger  of  be 
ing  weighed  down  by  great  falls  of  fnow.  Theft 
hedges  when  they  are  well  grown,  may  be  cut  dowi 
every  third  or  fourth  year  for  fuel  ;  wherefore  if  then 
is  a  treble  row  of  Furz  fown,  at  about  three  feet  apart 
they  may  be  cut  down  alternately,  fo  that  there  will bt 
a  fence  always  remaining.  But  this  is  only  recom 
mended  for  luch  fandy  Lands  as  lett  for  a  fmal 
rent,  and  where  fuel  is  fcarce.  The  beft  fort  of  Fur; 
for  this  purpole  is  the  greater  kind,  commonly  cailec 
the  French  Furz,  which  will  grow  to  eight  or  te; 
feet  high,  and  is  not  apt  to  fpread  fo  much  as  the  or 
dinary  ftnall  fort. 

Elder  is  lbmetimes  planted  for  hedges,  being  ver 
quick  of  growth  j  lo  that  if  fticks  or  truncheons  aboc 
four  or  five  feet  long  be  thruft  into  a  bank  flopewsl 
each  way,  fo  as  to  crofs  each  other,  and  thereby  forr 
a  fort  of  chequer  work,  it  will  make  a  fence  for  fhe  i 
ter  in  one  year.  But  as  this  is  a  vigorous  growinj 
plant,  it  will  never  form  a  clole  fence ;  and  til 
young  ffioots  being  very  foft  and  pithy,  are  foci 
broken  by  cattle  or  boys  in  their  fport.  Beiidel 
where  they  are  fuffered  to  bear  berries,  and  thefe  al 
fcattered  over  the  neighbouring  Land,  they  will  con| 
up  the  following  fpring, and  become  very  troublcicmf 
Where  thefe  hedges  are  planted,  they  may  be  cl 
down  every  third  fear  near  the  ground  •,  and  the! 
flakes  (when  divelled  of  their  bark,  fo  as  to  prevel 
their  growing)  will  laft  longer  in  the  ground,  to  lul 
port  Vines  or  any  other  plants,  which  do  not  requ’.l 
tall  flakes,  than  any  other  fort  of  tree  yet  knov.’J 
And  where  the  trees  are  fuffered  to  grow  to  any  col 
fiderable  fize,  the  wood  is  as  hard  as  Box,  and  the;! 
fore  very  uftful  for  turners  and  inftrument  makcj 
The  beft  feafon  for  planting  thefe  truncheons  is  io 
after  Michaelmas,  becaufe  the  plants  lhoot  very  ca‘ 
in  the  fpring.  Of  late  years  there  have  been  nra 
hedges,  and  other  plantations,  made  of  the  white  b 
ried  Elder,  for  the  fake  of  their  fruit  to  make  wir 
which,  if  rightly  made,  hath  the  flavour  of  Frontinl 
wine,  and  is  by  fome  perfons  mixed  with  white  wi;  I 

and  vended  for  it.  i 
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There  are  fome  other  plants  which  have  been  recom-  I 
nended  for  fences,  but  thofe  here  enumerated  are  the 
noft  ufeful  forts  for  fuch  purpofes  •,  wherefore  I  fhall 
vifs  over  the  others,  as  not  worthy  of  the  care  or  the 
lufbandtnan.  And  as  to  the  farther  directions  for 
dantino-  and  preferving  of  hedges,  with  inftruChons 
or  plaihin<r  or  laying  them,  the  reader  is  defired  to 
urn  to  the°  articles  of  Fences  and  Hedges,  where 
here  are  particular  directions  for  thefe  works  exhi- 
)ited,  which  I  fhall  not  here  repeat. 

The  draining  of  Land  is  alfo  another  great  improve- 
-nent  to  it  •,  for  though  meadows  and  paftures,  which 
•  re  capable  of  being  overflowed,  produce  a  greater 
luantity  of  herbage  than  dry  Land,  yet  where  the 
vet  lies  too  long  upon  the  ground,  the  Grafs  will  be 
bur  and  extremely  coarfe  •,  and  where  there  is  not  care 
aken  in  time  to  drain  this  Land,  it  will  produce  little 
}rafs,  and  loon  be  overun  with  Rufhes  and  Flags,  fo 
is  to" be  of  fmall  value.  The  land  which  is  molt  lia¬ 
ble  to  this,  is  cold  ftiff  clays  where  the  water  cannot 
aenetrate,  but  is  contained  as  in  a  diih  ;  fo  that  the 
;vet  which  it  receives  in  winter,  continues  till  the  heat 
3f  the  fun  exhales  the  greateft  part  of  it.  ^  ! 

The  belt  method  for  draining  of  thefe  Lands  is,  to 
;ut  feveral  drains  acrofs  the  Land,  in  thofe  places 
where  the  water  is  fubjeCt  to  lodge  ;  and  from  thefe 
:rofs  drains  to  make  a  convenient  number  of  other 
drains,  to  carry  off  the  water  to  either  ponds  or  ri¬ 
sers  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Land.  Thefe  drains  need 
not  be  made  very  large,  unlefs  the  ground  be  very 
ow,  and  fo  fituated  as  not  to  be  near  any  river  to 
which' the  water  may  be  conveyed  •,  in  which  cafe  there 
Ihould  be  large  ditches  dug  at  proper  diftances,  in  the 
oweft  part  of  the  ground, "m  contain  the  water  and  H 
the  earth  which  comes  out  of  the  ditches  Ihould  be 
equally  fpread  on  the  Land,  to  raife  the  furface.  But 
where  the  water  can  be  conveniently  carried  off,  the 
belt  method  is,' to  make  under  ground  drains  at  proper 
diftances,  which  may  empty  themfelves  into  large 
ditches,  which  are  defigned  to  carry  off  the  water. 
Thefe  fort  of  drains  are  the  moft  convenient,  and  as 
they  are  hid  from  the  fight  do  not  incommode  the 
Land,  nor  is  there  any  ground  loft  where  thefe  are 

made.  • 

The  ufual  method  of  making  thefe  drains,  is  to  dig 
trenches,  and  fill  the  bottoms  with  ftones,  bricks,  I 
Rufhes,  or  bufhes,  which  are  covered  over  with  the 
earth  which  was  dug  out  of  the  trenches  •,  but  this  1 
is  not  the  beft  method.,  becaufe  the  water  has  not  a 
free  paffage  through  thele  drains,  fo  that  whenever  1 
thefe  is  a  flood,. thefe  drains  are  often  flopped  by  the 
foil  which  the  water  frequently  brings  down  with  it. 
The  beft  method  I  have  yet  obferved  to  make  thefe 
drains,  is  to  dig  trenches  to  a  proper  depth  for  carry¬ 
ing  off  the  water,  which  for  the  principal  drains  fhould 
be° three  feet  wide  at  their  top,  and  floped  down  for 
two  feet  and  a  half  depth,  where  there  fhould  be  a 
fmall  ledge  or  bank  left  on  each  fide,  upon  which 
the  crofs  flakes  or  bearers  fhould  be  laid,  and  below  j 
thefe  banks  there  fhould  be  an  open  drain  left,  at  i 
leaf!  one  foot  deep,  and  ten  or  eleven  inches  wide, 
that  there  may  be  room  for  the  water  to  pafs  through. 
Thefe  larger  drains  fhould  be  at  convenient  dif¬ 
tances,  and  fm aller  drains  of  about  feven  or  eight 
inches  wide  at  top,  and  the  hollow  under  the  bullies 
eight  or  nine  inches  deep,  fhould  be  cut  acrofs  the 
ground,  which  fhould  difcharge  the  water  into  thefe 
larger  drains.  The  number  and  fituation  of  them  muft 
be  in  proportion  to  the  wetnefs  of  the  Land  ;  and  the 
depth  of  the  earth  above  the  bufhes,  muft  alfo  be 
proportioned  to  the  intended  ufe  of  the  Land  ;  for  if 
it  is  arable  Land  to  be  ploughed,  it  muft  not  be  fhal- 
fower  than  fourteen  inches,  that  there  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  depth  for  the  plough,  without  difturbing  the 
bullies ;  but  for  pafture  Land,  one  foot  deep  will  be 
full  enough  •,  for  when  the  bufhes  lie  too  deep  in  ftrong 
Land,  they  will  have  little  effeCt,  the  ground  above 
will  bind  fo  hard  as  to  detain  the  wet  on  the  furface. 
When  the  drains  are  dug,  there  fhould  be  prepared  a 
quantity  of  good  brufh  wood,  the  larger  flicks  fhould  J 
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be  cut  out  to  pieces  of  about  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  which  fhould  be  laid  acrofs  upon  the  two 
fide  banks  of  the  drain,  at  about  four  inches  diftance 
then  cover  thefe  flicks  with  the  fmaller  brufh  wood, 
Furz,  Broom,  Heath,  or  any  other  kind  of  brufh, 
laying  it  lengthwife  pretty  clofe  ;  on  the  top  of  thefe 
may  be  laid  Rufhes,  Flags,  &c.  and  then  the  earth 
laid  on  to  cover  the  whole.  Thefe  fort  of  drains  will 
continue  good  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  are 
never  liable  to  the  inconveniencies  of  the  other,  for  the 
water  will  find  an  eafy  paffage  through  them  •,  and 
where  there  is  plenty  of  brufh  wood,  they  are  made  at 
an  eafy  expence  *,  but  in  places  where  wood  is  fcarce, 
it  would  be  chargeable  to  make  them :  however,  in 
this  cafe,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  thefe 
Lands,  to  plant  a  fufficient  number  of  cuttings  of 
■Willow,  or  the  black  Poplar,  on  fome  of  the  moiil 
places,  which  would  furnifh  brufh  wood  for  thefe  pur¬ 
pofes  in  four  or  five  years;  and  as  the  expence  of 
planting  thefe  cuttings  is  trifling,  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  advantage  to  an  eflate  which  wants  draining, 
than  to  praCtife  this  method,  which  is  in  every  perfon’s 
power,  fince  there  is  little  expence  attending  it. 

In  countries  where  there  is  plenty  of  ftone,  that  is  the 
beft  material  for  making  thefe  under  ground  drains ; 
for  when  thefe  are  properly  made,  they  will  never  want 
repairing. 

The  beft  time  of  the  year  for  making  thefe  drains 
is  about  Michaelmas,  before  the  heavy  rains  of  au¬ 
tumn  fall,  becaufe  at  this  feafon  the  Land  is  ufually 
dry,  fo  that  the  drains  may  be  dug  to  a  proper  depth ; 
for  when  the  ground  is  wet,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
dig  to  any  depth,  becaule  the  water  will  drain  in 
wherever  there  is  an  opening  in  the  ground. 

When  thefe  drains  are  made,  and  the  water  carried 
off  the  Land,  it  will  be  proper  to  pare  off  the  Rufhes, 
Flags,  &c.  which  may  be  laid  in  heaps  in  proper 
places  to  rot,  and  will  afford  a  good  manure  for  the 
land.  The  ground  muft  alfo  be  ploughed  to  deftroy 
the  roots  of  noxious  weeds,  and  if  it  be  laid  fallow 
for  one  feafon,  and  ploughed  two  or  three  times,  it 
will  greatly  mend  the  Land.  The  Rufhes  and  Flags 
which  were  pared  off  the  ground  when  rotten,  fhould 
be  fpread  over  the  furface,  and  the  Grafs-feed  fown 
thereon,  which  will  greatly  forward  the  Grafs,  fo  that 
it  may  foon  be  brought  to  a  good  turt ;  which  Land 
thus  mended,  has  been  lett  for  four  times  the  rent  it 
was  fet  at  before. 

There  are  fome  perfons,  who,  after  they  have  pared 
off  the  Flags,  Rufhes,  &c.  from  their  Land,  lay  them 
in  fmall  heaps,  and  burn  them  in  dry  weather,  then 
fpread  the  afhes  on  the  Land  to  improve  it,  which  is 
a  good  method,  where  a  perfon  is  in  hafte  to  have 
Grafs  again  ;  but  where  the  ground  can  be  fallowed 
one  year,  it  will  loofcn  the  foil,  and  more  effectually 
deftroy  the  roots  of  aft  noxious  weeds ;  and  the  Rufhes, 
&c.  when  rotted,  will  afford  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  manure  for  the  Land  than  when  it  is  burnt :  be- 
fides,  this  can  only  be  praCtifed  in  the  fummer  fea¬ 
fon,  when  the  weather  is  very  dry  ;  for  if  there  Ihould 
fall  much  rain,  the  fires  will  go  out,  and  it  will  be 
impracticable  to  burn  it.  But  where  the  method  of 
burning  is  praCtifed,  the  heaps  fhould  not  be  too 
great,  and  it  fhould  burn  very  flowly ;  which  will  ren¬ 
der  the  afhes  a  much  better  manure,  than  when  the 
fire  is  too  violent,  or  the  heaps  too  large  ;  for  in  this 
cafe,  the  inner  part  will  be  over-burnt  before  the  fire 
reaches  the  outfide  of  the  heap.  _  _  . 

As  the  draining  of  cold  wet  Lands  is  a  great^  im¬ 
provement  to  them,  fo  the  floating  or  watering  of  dry 
loofe  Land  is  not  a  lefs  advantage  to  them.  This 
may  be  eafily  effected  where  there  are  rivers,  or  re- 
fervoirs  of  water,  which  are  fituated  above  the  level  of 
the  ground  defigned  to  be  floated,  by  under  ground 
drains  (made  after  the  manner  of  thofe  before  directed 
for  draining  of  Land,)  through  which  the  water  may 
be  conveved  at  proper  feafons,  and  let  out  on  the 
o-round  :  in  order  to  this,  there  muft  be  good  Unices 
made  at  the  heads  of  the  drains,  fo  that  the  water 
may  never  get  out,  but  at  fuch  times  as  is  required  * 
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for  if  this  be  not  taken  care  of,  the  water,  inftead  of 
improving  the  Land,  will  greatly  damage  it. 

But  where  the  Land  lies  fo  high,  as  that  there  is  no 
water  in  the  neighbourhood  lying  above  its  level,  it 
wall  be  more  expenfive ;  becaufe  in  luch  caie,  the  wa¬ 
ter  muft  be  railed  by  machines,  from  refervoirs  or 
ftreams  which  lie  below  it.  The  mold  common  engine 
uled  for  this  purpofe  is  the  Perfian  wheel  (which,  be¬ 
ing  well  defcribed  and  figured  in  Woolridge’s  Art  ol 
Hulbandry,  is  needlefs  for  me  here  to  repeat.)  Yet 
notwithstanding  the  expence  of  raifing  the  water,  it 
has  been  found  greatly  advantageous  in  many  parts 
of  England,  to  drown  the  Lands,  for  the  profit  has 
many  times  more  than  doubled  the  charge. 

The  time  for  drowning  of  Land,  is  ufually  from 
November  till  the  end  of  April ;  but  though  this  is  the 
general  practice,  yet  I  cannot  approve  of  it  for  many 
reafons.  The  firft  is,  that  by  the  wet  lying  continu¬ 
ally  on  the  ground  in  winter,  the  roots  of  the  finer 
fort  of  Grafs  are  rotted  and  deftroyed  ;  and  by  letting 
on  the  water,  at  the  leafon  when  the  feeds  of  Docks, 
and  other  bad  weeds,  which  commonly  grow  by  ri¬ 
ver  fides,  are  falling,  thefe  feeds  are  carried  upon  the 
Land,  where  they  remain  and  grow,  and  fill  the  ground 
with  bad  weeds,  which  is  commonly  the  cafe  with  moil 
of  the  water  meadows  in  England,  the  Grafs  in  ge¬ 
neral  being  deftroyed ;  fo  that  Rufties,  Docks,  and 
other  trumpery,  make  up  the  burden  of  thefe  Lands  : 
but  if  thefe  meadows  were  judicioufly  managed,  and 
never  floated  till  March  or  April,  the  quantity  of  fweet 
good  Grafs  would  be  thereby  greatly  increafed,  and 
the  beautiful  verdure  of  the  meadows  preferved  :  but 
there  is  little  hope  of  convincing  thofe  perfons  by  any 
arguments,  who  are  fo  much  wedded  to  their  own  pre¬ 
judices,  as  to  fhut  their  eyes  and  ears  againft  experi¬ 
ments  or  reafon.  Where  the  Land  is  very  hot  and 
dry,  and  it  lieth  convenient  to  be  watered  at  a  fmall 
expense,  it  Ihould  be  repeated  every  week  in  dry  hot 
weather,  which  will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  the 
Land.  But  whenever  this  is  done,  there  Ihould  no 
cattle  be  admitted  while  it  is  wet,  for  they  will  poach, 
and  fpoil  the  turf. 

Another  great  improvement  of  Land,  is  byjburning 
of  it,  which,  for  four,  heathy,  and  rufhy  Land,  be  it 
either  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  is  a  very  great  im¬ 
provement  ;  fo  that  luch  Lands  will,  in  two  or  three 
years  after  burning,  yield  more,  exclufive  of  the 
charges,  than  the  inheritance  was  worth  before  •,  but 
this  is  not  to  be  praftifed  on  rich  fertile  Land  ;  for  as 
the  fire  deftroys  the  acid  juice,  which  occafions  fteri- 
lity  in  the  poor  Land,  fo  it  will  in  like  manner  con- 
fume  the  good  juices  of  the  richer  Land,  and  thereby 
impoverifh  it,  fo  that  it  hath  been  with  great  reafon 
difufed  in  deep  rich  countries. 

The  ufual  method  of  burning  Land  is,  to  pare  off 
the  turf  with  a  bread  plough,  turning  it  over  as  it  is 
cut,  that  it  may  dry  the  better.  And  if  it  proves  hot 
dry  weather  when  this  work  is  done,  then  it  needs  no 
more  turning  ;  but  if  rain  Ihould  fall,  it  muff  be  turn¬ 
ed,  and  the  turfs  fet  a  little  hollow,  that  they  may 
dry  the  better;  and  when  they  are  thorough  dry,  they 
may  be  laid  on  fmall  heaps,  about  half  a  cart  load 
on  a  heap,  or  lefs,  for  the  fmaller  the  heaps  are,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  quantity  enough  to  make  a  good  fire, 
fo  as  to  confume  the  whole  to  allies,  it  is  the  better  ; 
if  the  turf  be  full  of  fibrous  roots,  or  hath  much 
Mofs  or  Fern  on  it,  it  will  burn  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  fuel ;  but  if  it  hath  not,  the  heaps  Ihould  be 
railed  on  fmall  bundles  of  Heath,  Fern,  Gorze,  &c. 
which  will  fet  the  whole  on  fire ;  yet  there  Ihould  be 
no  more  of  thefe  things  applied,  than  what  is  neceffary 
to  kindle  the  fire,  becaufe  the  flower  the  turf  con- 
fumes,  the  better  will  be  the  alhes.  When  the  turf 
is  wholly  confumed,  the  allies  Ihould  be  equally  feat¬ 
ured  over  the  ground  in  a  calm  day,  left  the  wind 
Ihould  drive  it  in  heaps.  Then  the  Land  Ihould  be 
gently  ploughed,  and  the  feeds  fown  thereon  ;  for  if 
the  ground  is  ploughed  too  deep,  the  alhes  will  be 
buned  too  low  for  the  roots  of  the  Grafs  or  Corn  to 
leacn  them  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  nor  Ihould  the 
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alhes  lie  too  near  the  furface,  becaufe  then  the  root' 
will  reach  them  too  foon,  and  the  ftrength  of  the 
allies  will  be  fpent  to  nourilh  only  the  blade,  fo  that 
the  Corn  will  grow  too  rank  in  winter  ;  and  when  the 
roots  in  the  fpring  ftrike  down  lower,  they  will  meet 
with  a  poorer  foil,  nor  will  the  Italics  and  ears  hav- 
fo  much  advantage  from  the  improvement,  as  tfo 
ufelefs  blade.  But  when  care  is  taken  in  this  part' 
cular,  it  is  wonderful  what  fuccels  it  hath  •,  for  by 
this  method  the  poorelt  plains,  and  four  head/ 
Lands,  have  been  rendered  as  fertile  as  almoft  an’- 
good  cultivated  ground  whatever. 

It  is  alfo  a  very  great  improvement,  where  Land  is 
overgrown  with  Broom,  Furz,  &c.  to  ft ub  them 
up  by  the  roots,  and  when  they  are  dry,  lay  them 
on  heaps,  and  cover  them  with  the  parings  of ‘the 
earth,  and  burn  them,  and  fpread  the  alhes  over 
the  ground.  By  this  method  vaft  tracts  of  Land 
which  at  prefent  produce  little  or  nothing  to  their 
owners,  might  be  made  good  at  a  fmall  expence 
fo  as  to  become  good  eftates  to  the  proprietors. 
There  are  feveral  other  methods  of  improving 
Land  befide  thofe  here  mentioned,  as  by  planting 
of  wood,  or  adapting  the  feveral  forts  of  plants 
to  the  particular  foils  with  which  they  agree;  but* 
as  molt  of  thefe  things  are  treated  of  under  the  fe¬ 
veral  articles  where  thefe  plants  are  mentioned,  I 
lhall  forbear  to  repeat  them  in  this  place,  but  Ihall 
beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  general  hints  on  the 
prefent  fituation  of  the  Lands  in  England,  which 
may  probably  excite  fome  abler  hand  to  undertake; 
a  fuller  and  more  complete  difquifition  of  this 
fubjeff. 

For  fome  years  paft,  the  quantity  of  Corn  railed 
in  England,  has  greatly  exceeded  the  confumption, 
1b  that  great  quantities  of  Corn  have  been  exported,  i 
by  which  great  fums  of  money  have  been  brought 
into  England  ;  but  this  was  accidental ;  for  had 
not  the  crops  failed  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
there  would  have  been  no  demand  for  the  produce 
of  England,  fo  that  the  quantity  here  grown  mull 
have  reduced  the  price  fo  low,  as  to  have  almoft 
ruined  the  farming  intereft ;  nor  is  it  pofliblc:  to  i 
contrive  any  fcheme,  in  a  country  circumftanced  as 
this,  whereby  the  public  may  not,  at  times,  fuffer 
from  the  extravagant  price,  which,  in  a  fcareity, 
this  commodity  may  be  raifed  to  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  farmers  are  fometimes  almoft  undone  by  J 
the  low  price  which  it  is  often,  reduced  to  in  times 
of  plenty  ;  and  furely  there  can  be  no  one  thing 
more  worthy  of  the  ferious  attention  of  every  per- 
fon,  who  has  the  leaft  regard  for  the  public  wel¬ 
fare,  than  this,  of  always  making  fuch  provifion  of  | 
Corn,  againft  accidental  fcarcities,  as  that  the  inhabi-  j 
tants  may  never  be  diftreffed  for  want  of  the  ftaff  j 
of  life,  or  the  price  be  fo  high,  as  that  the  com-  ] 
mon  people  cannot  purchafe  it.  If  I  am  not  greatly 
miftaken,  there  has  been,  within  the  fpace  of  three  ? 
or  four  years,  fuch  a  difproportion  in  the  price  of  ? 
Corn,  as  can  hardly  be  conceived,  and  this  within  £ 
the  memory  of  numbers  of  perfons  ;  the  time  I  mean  t'j 
is  between  1705  and  1709,  in  the  compafs  of  which  I 
time  the  peck  loaf  of  fine  bread  was  rifen  from  , 
fourteen  pence  to  four  Ihillings  and  twopence ;  the  jj 
low  price  of  this  commodity  was  as  detrimental  to  if 
the  farmers,  as  the  extravagant  price  was  afterward  > 
to  the  public,  neither  of  which  would  have  fo  fe-  jl 
verely  felt  the  effects,  had  there  been  public  grana-  jj 
ries  where  the  Corn  might  have  been  depofited,! 
and  this  purchafed  from  the  farmer,  at  a  price  by  I 
which  he  might  live,  at  the  public  expence,  and  I 
fold  out  again  at  an  eafy  rate  in  times  of  fcarcity ;  | 
but  I  fear  this  is  not  an  age  for  encouraging  any  j 
fcheme  for  public  utility,  when  in  every  thing  oil 
this  kind,  however  beneficial  it  may  be  to  the  {! 
country,  and  though  prepofed  as  fuch  to  the  pub- 1 
lie,  if  it  meets  with  any  reception,  it  is  with  a  view! 
to  turn  it  to  private  intereft  ;  the  practice  of  turningl 
all  things  into  private  jobs,  has  fo  much  prevailed  oil 
late  years,  as  to  have  almoft  extinguifhed  every  focial I 
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rue  •  but  I  fear  I  may  have  incurred  the  cenfure  of 
mv  for  this  digreflion  •,  but,  be  it  as  it  will,  I  could 
omit  it,  when  it  fo  properly  came  in  my  way  •, 
as  it  is  from  a  fincere  love  regard  to  my 
tnr  that  I  have  mentioned  this,  fo  it  may  be  hoped, 
it  if  any  harlh  expreffion  has  been  ufed,  it  will  be 
aiven.  But  to  return  to  my  fubjeft ;  as  the  quan- 
y  of  Land  now  in  tillage  is  very  great  in  England, 
nn  the  deftruftion  of  woods,  the  ploughing  up  of 
wns  the  inclofing  of  commons,  &c.  fo  that,  unlefs 
ere  happens  a  failure  in  the  crops  of  Corn  in  great 
rt  of  England,  the  markets  muft  be  lo  low,  as  that 
e  farmer'  Will  always  find  it  difficult  to  fupport  his 
mily,  and  pay  his  rent ;  the  firft  muft  be  done,  let 
e'  landlord  Eire  as  he  will,  for  the  farmers  know, 
at  when  the  farms  are  occupied  by  the  landlords, 
of  them  can  make  the  produce  of  the  Land  and 
y  their  expence,  fo  that  the  whole  rent  of  the  farm 
often  funk,  befide  the  trouble  and  fatigue 
anaging  the  farms ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared, 
im  the  prefent  condition  of  the  farmers  in  .general, 
at  many'  landlords  will  be  obliged  to  undertake 
is  difagreeable  affair,  which  will  be  the  more  fo, 
their  Lands  will  be  left  without  ftock,  and  the  foil 
laufted,  and  overgrown  with  weeds,  which  will 
quire  fome  years  to  put  into  proper  condition,  and 
1  be  attended  with  great  expence, 
he  extraordinary  price  which  Corn  bore  fome  years 
ice,  tempted  the  farmers  to  break  up  the  downs 
many  parts  of  England;  and  tne  landioids  were 
'ought  to  comply  with  the  requeft  of  tne  farmer, 
r  the-  fake  of  a  little  advance  of  the  rent,  not 
nfidering  the  future  confequence  of  it;  fo  that 
reby  great  extents  of  downs  have  been  ruined, 
id  not  °likely  to  be  recovered  again  ;  for  the  foil 
many  places  was  not  more  than  four  or  five 
ches  deep,  upon  beds  of  flint  or  chalk,  which, 
ploughing,  were  turned  up  on  the  lurface,  and 
e  littfe  foil  which  covered  them,  was  in  a  few 
ars  fo  much  exhaufted,  as  not  to  produce  the  quan- 
y  of  grain  which  was  fown  upon  them  ;  and  as  there 
as  no  probability  of  procuring  dreffing  for  the 
ands,  the  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  throw  them 
p,  which  now  lie  wafte,  and  appear  like  quarries 
;  flints,  or  beds  of  chalk,  without  Grafs,  or  almoft 
ry  other  plant  growing  upon  them.  By  this  pal- 
on'  for  ploughing,  the  farmers  have  leffened  their 
ock  of  cattle’,  and,  of  confequence,  their  quantity 
f  manure  has  been  leffened  in  proportion,  io  that 
ley  have  either  been  obliged  to  purchafe  dreffing  at 
great  expence,  or  deftroy  their  Lands  of  their  ve- 
etative  quality  :  by  the  former  method,  when  grain 
ears  a  low  price,  the  farmer  is  ruined,  and  by  the 
itter,  every  one  muft  know  what  will  be  the  con- 
■quence  to  both  tenant  and  landlord  ;  thererore  it 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  proprietors  of 
,ands,  to  lee  that  no  more  ground  in  their  farms 
,  kept  in  tillage,  than  the  tenant  can  fupply  with 
reffincr,  fo  as  to  maintain  the  Land  in  heart ;  and 
hat  a°p roper  ftock  of  cattle  be  kept  up,  in  pro- 
lortion  to  the  fize  of  the  farms,  which  cannot  be  done 
vhere  there  is  not  a  proportion  of  pafture  kept  to  that 
>f  the  arable  Land  in  each  farm.  There  are  many 
)erfons,  who,  by  a  miftake  in  the  article  of  inclofing 
.ands,  are  likely- to  fall  into  a  great  error,  by  flip¬ 
ping,  that  the  inclofing  of  commons  will  be  a 
rreat  advantage  to  their  eftates,  and  perhaps  there 
nay  be  tenants  on  their  eftates,  who  may  encourage 
he  gentlemen  fo  to  do,  from  a  prefent  intereft  of  their 
iwn ;  but  wherever  this  has  been  done,  the  eftates 
tave  foon  fallen  in  their  rents,  much  lower  than  the 
iddition  made  by  inclofing  the  commons,  which  muft 
ilways  be  the  cafe  ;  for  if  there  is  not  common  pafture, 
where  the  farmers  can  turn  out  their  cattle  in  fum- 
mer,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  they  can  keep  up  a  ftock 
of  live  cattle  upon  their  inclofed  pafture  ;  fo  that,  al¬ 
though  the  dividing  and  inclofing  the  Lands  in  the 
common  "fields  would  be  a  very  great  benefit,  yet  the 
deftroying  of  pafture  commons  would  on  the  other 
extreme  be  a  national  difadvantage  and  lofs.  There 
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are  many  other  particulars,  which  might  be.  here 
enumerated,  to  fhew  the  cauie  of  the  low  condition  ot 
the  farmers  in  general ;  but  thele  few  hints  may 
probably  lead  fome  perfons  of  abler  heads  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  this  affair,  fo  I  fh'all  not  enlarge  upon 
them  here. 

LANIGEROUS  TREES  are  fuch  as  bear  a 
woolly  cr  downy  fubftance,  as  is  commonly  contained 
in  the  katkins  of  Willows,  &c. 

LAN  TANA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  683.  Camara.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  32.  tab.  2.  American  Viburnum,  or  Ca¬ 
mara. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cut  into  four  fegments . 
The  flower  is  monopet  alous,  of  an  irregular  Jhape ,  having 
a  cylindrical  tube ,  which  extends  beyond  the  empalement, 
and  is  fpread  open  at  the  brim ,  where  it  is  divided  into 
five  fegments .  In  the  center  of  the  flower  is  fituated  the 
point  al,  fupport  mg  a  crooked  fligma ,  attended  by  four 
ftamina ,  two  being  longer  than  the  other :  5  he  point al 

afterward  changes  to  a  rcundifh  fruit ,  opening  into  two 
cells ,  and  inclofing  a  roundiflo  feed. 

This  semis  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe 
flowers  have  two  long  and  two  (hotter  ftamina,  and 
the  feeds  are  inclofed  in  the  capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

Lantana  ( Aculeata )  foliis  oppofitis,  cauie  aculeato 
ramofo,  floribus  capitato-umbeilatis.  Lin.  Sp.  874. 
Lantana  with  leaves  growing  oppofite ,  a  branching  prickly 
ftalk ,  and  umbellate d  flowers  growing  in  heads.  Vibur¬ 
num  Americanum  odoratum;  urticte  foliis  latioribus 
fpinofum,  floribus  miniatis.  Pluk.  Aim.  285.  tab. 
223.  Sweet  prickly  Thr.erioo.n  Viburnum ,  with  broad  Nes¬ 
tle  leaves ,  and  carmine  flowers. 

Lantana  ( Inerrna )  cauie  inermi,  foliis  lanceo- 
latis  dentatis  alternis,  floribus  corymbolis.  Lanta¬ 
na  with  a  fmooth  ftalk ,  ftpear-fhaped  indented  leaves 
placed  alternate ,  and  flowers  growing  in  round  bunches. 
Periclymenum  refill m,  falviae  foliis  majoribus  ob- 
longis,  mucronatis,  fubtus  villofis,  alternatmi  litis, 
flore  &  fruftu  minoribus.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  164.  Jjp- 
right  Honey fuckle  with  larger ,  oblong ,  acute-pointed  Sage 
leaves ,  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  placed  alter¬ 
nate,  and  a  /matter  flower  and  fruit. 

Lantana  ( Lanuginofa )  cauie  ramofo  lanuginofo,  fo¬ 
lds  orbiculatis  crenatis  oppofitis,  floribus  capitatis. 
Lantana  with  a  hairy  branching  ftalk,  round  crenated 
leaves  placed  oppofite ,.  and  flowers  cotle died  in  heads. 
Periclymenum  reflum,  falviae  folio  rugofo  minore, 
fubrotundo.  Cat.  Jam.  164.  Upright  Honey  fuckle  with 
a  /matter  rough  roundiflo  leaf  • 

4.  Lantana  ( Trifolia )  foliis  ternis,  cauie  inermi  fpicis 
oblongis  imbricatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  873.  Lantana 
with  leaves  placed  by  threes  round  the  ftalk,  without 
fpines,  and  oblong  imbricated,  fpikes  of  flowers.  Ca¬ 
mara  trifolia,  purpurafeente  flore.  Plum;  Nov. 
Gen.  32.  Three-leaved  Camara ,  with  a  purpttfh 
flower. 

Lantana  ( "Urticafolia )  cauie  aculeato,  foliis  oblongo- 
cordatis  ierratis  oppofitis,  floribus  corymbolis.  Lantana 
with  a  prickly  ftalk,  oblong,  heart-floaped  flawed  leaves, 
and  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus.  Periclymenum  rec¬ 
tum  urticas  folio  hirfuto  majore,  flore  .flavo.  Sloan. 
Cat.  Jam.  163-  Upright  Honeyfuckle  with  a  larger  Net¬ 
tle  leaf,  and  a  yellow  flower. 

6.  Lantana  ( Camara )  cauie  inermi,  foliis  ovato-lan- 
ceolatis,  Ierratis,  rugofis,  floribus  capitatis  lanuginofis. 
Lantana  with  a  fmooth  ftalk,  oval,  fpear-fkaped,  rough, 
flawed  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  in  woolly  heads.  Pe¬ 
riclymenum  reflu m,  ialvise  folio  rugofo,  majore,  iub- 
rotundo  &  bullato.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  163.  Upright 
Honeyfuckle  with  a  large ,  rough.  Sage  leaf,  which  is 
roundiflo  and  ftudded. 

7.  Lantana  ( Bullata )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  acumina- 
tis  forratis  rugofis  alternis,  floribus  capitatis.  Lantana 
with  oblong,  oval-pointed ,  flawed  leaves,  which  are  rough, 
placed  alternate,  and  flowers  growing _  in  heads.  Pericly- 
menum  reflum,  falvise  folio- rugofo,  minore,  bullato, 
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flore  albo.  Sloan.  Cat.  163.  Upright  Honeyfuckle  with 
a  j mailer  rough  Sage  leaf,  which  is  Jtudded ,  and  a  white 
flower. 

S.  Lantana  ( Alba )  caule  inermi,  foliis  ovatis  ferratis, 
floribus  capitatis  alaribus  feflilibus.  Lantana  with  a 
[r, 100th  ftalk ,  oval  flawed  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  in 
heads  proceeding  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ,  fitting  clofle 
to  the  ftalks.  Camara  foliis  urticas,  floribus  minoribus 
albis,  ex  alis  foliorum  prodeuntibus.  Houft.  Camara 
with  a  Nettle  leaf,  and  flmaller  white  flowers  proceeding 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves. 

9.  Lantana  ( Annua )  foliis  quaternis,  caule  afpero,  fpi- 
cis  oblongis.  Four-leaved  Lantana  with  a  rough  ftalk , 
and  oblong  fpikes  of  flowers.  Periclymenum  reftum  hu- 
milius,  folio  rugolo  majore,  fiore  purpureo,  frudtu 
oblongo,  efculento  purpureo.  Sloan.  Cat  Jam.  164. 
Lower  upright  Honeyfuckle  with  a  larger  rough  leaf  a 
purple  flower ,  and  an  oblong ,  purple ,  efculent  fruit. 

10.  Lantana  ( Angufiifolia )  caule  inermi,  foliis  ovato- 
lanceolatis  oppofitis,  floribus  capitatis  pedunculis  lon- 
giflimis.  Lantana  with  a  fmooth  ftalk ,  oval  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  placed  oppofite ,  flowers  collected  in  heads ,  and  very 
long  foot-ftalks.  Periclymenum  rectum,  falvise  folio 
rugolo,  longo  &  anguftiffimo.  Sloan.  Cat.  1 64.  Up¬ 
right  Honeyfuckle  with  a  rough  Sage  leaf  which  is  long 
and  narrow. 

11.  Lantana  ( Africana )  foliis  alternis  feflilibus,  floribus 
folitariis.  Hort.  Cliff.  320.  Lantana  with  alternate  leaves 
fitting  clofle  to  the  ftalks ,  and  flowers  growing  flngly.  Jaf- 
minum  Africanum,  illicis  folio,  flore  folitario  ex  fo¬ 
liorum  alis  proveniente  albo.  Com.  Plant.  Rar.  6.  tab. 
6.  African  Jafmine  with  an  Ilex  leaf  and  a  folitary  white 
flower  coming  from  the  wing  of  the  leaves. 

12.  Lantana  ( Salvifolia )  foliis  oppofitis  feflilibus,  flo¬ 
ribus  racemofis.  Lin.  Sp.  875.  Lantana  with  leaves 
placed  oppofite  clofle  to  the  ftalks,  and  flowers  in  a  racemus. 
Frutex  Africanus,  foliis  conjugatis  falviae  anguffcis,  flo¬ 
ribus  hirfutis.  Herm.  Afr.  10. 

The  firlt  fort  is  pretty  common  in  thofe  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens,  where  there  are  collections  of  exotic  plants ;  this 
grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  moft  of  the  other 
iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  is  called  wild  Sage, 
as  are  feveral  of  the  other  forts  which  are  not  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  inhabitants.  It  rifes  with  a  woody 
ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches, 
which  have  four  angles,  armed  with  fhort  crooked 
fpines.  The  leaves  are  placed  oppofite ;  they  are 
oval,  fpear-fhaped,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  hairy,  and  ftand 
upon  fhort  foot-f:  Iks  ;  toward  the  end  of  the  branches 
the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  two 
foot-ftalks  arifing  from  the  fame  joint,  one  on  each 
fide  •,  they  are  near  two  inches  long,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundiih  heads  of  flowers,  thofe  which 
are  on  the  outfldc  and  form  the  border,  are  firft  of  a 
bright  red,  or  fcarlet  colour ;  thefe  change  to  a  deep 
purple  before  they  fall.  Thofe  flowers  which  are  in' 
the  center  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  but  after  fome  time 
fade  to  an  Orange  colour.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  roundiih  berries,  which,  when  ripe,  turn  black, 
having  a  pulpy  covering  over  a  Angle  hard  feed.  This 
plant  in  the  Weft-Indies  continues  to  flower  moft 
part  of  the  year;  but  in  England  they  begin  to 
flower  in  June,  and  continue  in  fucceflion  till  near 
Chriftmas,  and  the  early  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  ripe 
feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this  rifes 
with  a  flender,  fmooth,  fhrubby  ftalk,  about  four  feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  fmall  quadrangular  branches 
which  grow  ereCt,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
about  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  broad,  indented 
on  their  edges,  and  hoary  on  their  under  fide.  Handing 
alternate  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  branches  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  arife  al¬ 
ternately  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ;  thefe  are  very 
flender,  and  iupport  lmall  heads  of  pale  purple  flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  purple  berries,  each 
having  one  feed.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  former  lort.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  were  firft  fent 
me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  from  La  Vera 
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Cruz,  but  I  have  fmce  received  them  from  Ja 
maica.  J 

The  third  fort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz  h 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  •,  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  l\a]j 
about  three  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  uprigh 
branches.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  and  fawed  on  thei 
edges,  Handing  oppofite,  on  the  lower  part  of  th 
branches,  but  toward  the  upper  part  they  are  plaCe( 
by  threes  round  the  branches.  The  foot-ftalks  of  th 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  •  the- 
are  near  three  inches  long,  fuftaining  an  oblong  fpif 
of  purple  flowers,  which  come  out  from  imbricated 
fcales,  which  end  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  an 
fucceeded  by  pretty  large  purple  berrie's.  This  flow 
ers  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former  forts. 

The  feeds  of  the  fourth  fort  were  fent  me  from-  the 
Havanna,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ;  this  rifes  witf 
a  fhrubby  ftalk  about  three  feet  high,  covered  with 
a  gray  bark,  which  is  woolly.  It  divides  into  branchel 
by  pairs,  which  are  garnifhed  with  round  leaves,  inf 
dented  on  their  edges,  whofe  upper  furface  is  corrul 
gated  and  rough,  like  thofe  of  Sage  ;  they  are  placed 
oppofite,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  At  the  end 
of  the  branches  arife  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowersi 
which  are  fhort,  and  fuftain  a  globular  head  of  purple! 
flowers ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  pretty  large  purple!' 
berries  containing  one  feed.  This  flowers  at  the  fame! 
time  with  the  former  forts. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  whofe 
leaves  are  not  quite  fo  round,  nor  are  they  crenated 
on  their  edges ;  but  I  fufpedt  they  both  come  from 
the  fame  feeds,  fo  I  have  not  enumerated  it  as  a  dif- 
tinCb  fpecies. 

The  fifth  fort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera-Cruz,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody 
branching  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
oblong  hear t-fh  aped  leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  end  in  acute  points.  At  the  end  of  the! 
branches  the'  flowers  come  out  in  round  bunches, 
Handing  upon  Header  upright  foot-ftalks,  about  one 
inch  long.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in : 
loofer  bunches  or  heads  than  thofe  of  the  former  1 
forts,  but  flowers  at  the  fame  time. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  with  a  woody  branching  ftalk  five  j 
or  fix  feet  high,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark. 
The  branches  are  more  divided  than  thofe  of  the 
other  forts,  and  are  much  more  ligneous.  The  leaves 
are  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  broad,  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  their 
upper  furface  very  rough,  and  many  of  them  clofely 
fet  with  white  prominent  fpots  as  if  ftudded ;  thefe 
are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  i 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  Handing  upon  J 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  white,  and  are  col- 1 
le&ed  in  fmall  woolly  heads.  This  flowers  about  the  i 
fame  time  with  the  former  forts. 

The  feventh  fort  rifes  with  a  branching  Ihrubby  ftalk  ; 
about  four  feet  high,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark, 
and  garnifhed  with  fmall,  oblong,  oval  leaves,  ending! 
in  acute  points-,  they  are  an  inch  long,  and  half  an! 
inch  broad,  very  much  veined  on  their  upper  fide, I 
Handing  alternately  pretty  dole  to  the  oranches.  The1; 
flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches  upon 
fhort  foot-ftalks.  in  clofe  fmall  heads  •,  thefe  are  white,! 
and  make  but  little  appearance.  It  flowers  at  the-jj 
fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  eighth  fort  was  lent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,! 
from  Campeachy;  this  hath  a  flender  fhrubby  ftalk 
which  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high,  dividing  into  many! 
flender,  fmooth,  fquare  branches,  which  are  garnifhed 'j 
with  fmall,  oval,  fawed  leaves  placed  oppofite;  from! 
the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  at  every  joint,  come  out  the! 
flowers;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  are  collected  inf 
clofe  heads  ;  thefe  come  out  by  pairs,  and  fit  clofe  to! 
the  branches.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the! 
former. 

The  ninth  fort  is  annual;  this  was  firft  fent  me  byl 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  from  La  VeraCruz,  but  1 1 
have  fince  received  the  feeds  from  the  north  fide  of | 
the  ifiand  of  Jamaica;  it  rifes  with  a  ftrong,  upright,! 
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rough  ftalk  near  three  feet  high,  dividing  toward  the 
top  into  two  or  three  erecft  branches,  which  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  fawed  leaves,  ending  in 
acute  points ;  they  are  placed  by  fours  at  each  joint, 
and  are  a  little  woolly  on  their  under  fide.  The 
flower-ftalks  arife  by  pairs,  and  lometimes  three  come 
out  at  the  fame  joint ;  they  are  from  two  to  three 
inches  long,  and  fuftain  a  thick  fpike  of  large  purple 
flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  large  purple  berries 
chat  are  very  fucculent,  and  are  frequently  eaten 
by  the  inhabitants.  This  fort  flowers  in  July,  pro¬ 
vided  the  plants  are  raifed  early  in  the  fpring  and 
brought  forward,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn, 
Toon  after  which  the  plants  decay. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  me  the  feeds  ;  this 
-ifes  with  a  {lender,  fmooth,  branching  ftalk  three  feet 
ligh.  The  branches  are  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear- 
haped  leaves  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  broad  •, 
hey  are  crenated  on  their  edges,  and  rough  on  their 
ipper  fide,  {landing  by  pairs  oppofite,  upon  very 
hort  foot-ftalks,  having  an  agreeable  odour.  The 
lowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  upon 
te ry  long  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  placed  oppofite  the 
vhole  length  of  the  young  branches,  fuftaining  fmall 
ound  heads  of  white  flowers ;  thefe  appear  at  the 
ame  time  with  the  other  forts,  but  rarely  produce 
eeds  in  England. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  eafily  propagated  by 
uttings  except  the  ninth,  which  is  an  annual  plant, 
o  can  only  be  propagated  by  feeds.  They  may  alfo 
ie  propagated  by  feeds,  which  feveral  of  the  forts 
iroduce  in  England,  and  the  others  may  be  eafily  pro- 
ured  from  the  Weft-Indies,  where  there  are  a  greater 
ariety  of  thefe  plants  growing  naturally,  than  are  at 
refent  known  in  Europe ;  they  are  all  of  them  called 
Vild  Sage,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  Iflands, 
ut  they  do  not  diftinguifh  the  forts.  Thefe  feeds  fhould 
e  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged 
ito  a  hot-bed  of  tan ;  the  reafon  for  my  advifing 
tern  to  be  fowninpots,  is,  becaufe  the  feeds  frequently 
smain  long  in  the  ground  before  they  vegetate; 
lerefore  if  the  plants  fhould  not  come  up  the  fame 
ear,  the  pots  fhould  be  placed  in  the  ftove  in  winter, 
nd  the  following  fpring  plunged  into  a  new  hot-bed, 
rhich  will  bring  up  the  plants.  When  thefe  are  fit 
3  remove  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot, 
nd  plunged  into  another  hot-bed,  obferving  to  fhade 
hem  till  they  have  takeo  new  root ;  then  they  fhould 
ave  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  in  proportion 
a  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  to  prevent  their  being 
rawn  up  with  weak  ftalks ;  afterward  they  muft  be 
reated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  plants  from  the 
ime  country,  till  they  have  obtained  ftrength  ;  then 
liey  may  be  removed  into  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  or  a  dry 
tove,  where  they  may  have  a  large  fhare  of  air  in 
farm  weather,  but  protected  from  the  cold.  This  is 
lecelfary  for  the  young  plants,  which  fhould  not  the 
irft  year  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  but  afterward 
hey  may  be  placed  abroad  in  the  warmeft  part  of 
ummer,  and  in  winter  placed  upon  ftands  in  the  dry 
love,  where  they  will  continue  long  in  flower,  and 
nany  of  the  forts  will  ripen  their  feeds ;  but  in  win- 
er  they  fhould  be  fparingly  watered,  for  much  moif- 
ure  will  rot  their  roots. 

f  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  the  beft  time  for 
planting  them  is  in  July,  after  the  plants  have  been 
xpofed  to  the  open  air  for  about  a  month,  by  which 
ime  the  fhoots  will  be  hardened  fo  as  to  be  *out  of 
[anger  of  rotting  with  a  little  moifture.  Thefe  rat¬ 
ings  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light 
■arth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  ;  and  if 
hey  are  fereened  from  the  violence  of  the,  fun  in  the 
mddle  of  the  day,  they  will  be  rooted  in  about  fix 
veeks  time,  when  they  muft  be  hardened  gradually 

o  bear  the  open  air,  and  afterward  treated  as  the  old 
dants. 

The  eleventh  fort  has  been  long  in  theEnglifh  gardens, 
tnd  is  commonly  called  the  Ilex-leaved  Jafmine.  This 
ort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
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fenciing  cut  many  irregular  branches,  which  are  clofely 
garnifhed  with  thin  oval  leaves  ending  in  points,  anti 
flawed  on  their  edges,  which  embrace  the  branches 
with  theit  bale,  and  from  the  boflom  of  each  leaf  comes 
out  one  folitary  white  flower,  which  is  cut  at  the  top 
into  five  parts,  and  at  firft  fight  has  the  appearance 
of  a  Jaimine  flower ;  but  when  clofler  viewed,  the 
tube  will  be  found  curved  in  the  fame  manner  with 
thole  which  Dr.  Linnaeus  titles  ringent  flowers.  The 
flowers  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England,  but 
the  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which, 
if  planted  upon  an  old  hot-bed  any  time  in  July,  and 
covered  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs,  and  fhaded  from 
the  fun,  will  put  out  roots  in  a  month  or  five  weeks ; 
then  they  may  be  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  in  the 
fhade  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  after  which  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  the  frofts  come  on.  This  plant  was 
brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fo  is  not  very 
tender,  therefore  may  be  preferred  in  a  good  green- 
houfe  in  winter ;  but  during  that  feafon  it  muft  have 
a  large  fhare  of  air  in  mild  weather,  otherwife  it  is  apt 
to  grow  mouldy,  and  this  will  caufe  the  tender 
branches  to  decay.  In  the  fummer  feafon  it  may  be 
expofed  in  the  open  air,  with  other  green-houfe  plants, 
in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  it  will  add  to  the  va¬ 
riety  ;  and  although  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  are 
produced  fingly  from  between  the  leaves,  fo  do  not 
make  any  great  appearance ;  yet  as  there  is  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  thefe  flowers  moft  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
leaves  continuing  green  throughout  the  year,  it  is 
rendered  worthy  of  a  place  in  evefy  collection  of£ 
plants. 

The  laft  fort  is  a  native  of  Africa;  this  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  four-cornered  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
covered  with  a  pale  loofe  Bark,  fending  out  many  fide 
branches,  garnifhed  with  rough  leaves  five  or  fix 
inches  long,  whofe  bafe  embrace  the  ftalks,  but  they 
end  with  fharp  points,  and  are  downy  on  their  under 
fide ;  the  branches  are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of 
pale  purple  flowers,  covered  with  a  meally  down;  thefe 
appear  in  fummer,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  England. 

This  is  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  eleventh  fort,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame 
treatment. 

LANUGINOUS,  fignifies  downy,  or  to  be  covered 
with  a  foft  down,  as  a  Quince. 

L  A  P  A  T  H  U  M.  See  Rumex. 

LAP  SANA..  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  823.  Lampfana  & 
Rhagadiolus.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  479.  tab.  272.  Nip¬ 
plewort. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  is  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  florets , 
which  are  included  in  one  common  imbricated  empalement. 
The  florets  have  one  petal ,  which  is  tubulous  and  ftretched 
out  at  the  top ,  in  Jhape  of  a  tongue ;  thefe  have  each  five 
floort  hairy  ftamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical fufnmits  which 
coalefce.  Thegermen  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  floret, 
fupporting  a  fender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  reflexed  bifid  ft/g- 
ma ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  three-cor¬ 
nered  feed ,  fituated  in  the  fcale  of  the  empalement . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feeftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth,  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gamia  fEqualis,  in  which  he  ranges  thofe  plants  with 
hermaphrodite  flowers  which  are  fruitful,  whofe  fta¬ 
mina  and  ftyle  are  connected  together;  and  to  this 
genus  he  has  joined  the  Rhagadiolus  and  Zacintha  of 
Tournefort,  making  them  only  fpecies  of  the  fame 
genus. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lapsana  ( Communis )  calycibus  frudtus  angulatis,  pe- 
dunculis  tenuibus  ramofiffimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  384.  Nip¬ 
plewort  with  angular  empalements  to  the  fruit ,  and  very 
narrow  branching  foot-ftalks.  Lampfana.  Dod.  p.  675. 
Common  Nipplewort. 

2.  Lapsana  { Rhagadiolus )  calycibus  frueftus  undique  pa- 
tentibus,  radiis  fubulatis,  foliis  lyratis.  Hort.  Upfah 
245.  Nipplewort  with  empalements  to  the  fruit  fpreading 
open  every  way,  awl-Jhaped  rays,  and  fpear-floaped  undi¬ 
vided  - 
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•cided  leaves.  Rhagadiolus  alter.  Caefalp.  51 1.  /mother  j 

RhafadioUs.  r  nA 

,  La  fs  an  a  ( La  mpfanasf 'j  liis )  calycibus  fructus  unoique 

5  patentibus,  radiis  lubulatjs,  foliis  lyratis.  Hoit.  Up^a  . 
245.  Nipplewort  with  empalements  to  the  fruit  fpreadtng 
open  every  way ,  awl-Jhaped  rays,  arid  harp-fiaped  leaves. 
Rhagadiolus  Lamplarise  foliis.  Tourn.  Cor.  36.  Kha- 

?  adjoins  with  a  Nipplewort  leaf. 

1.  Lapsana  ( Zacintha )  calycibus  frudtus  torulofis  de- 
preflls  obtulis  feffilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  8n.  Nipple¬ 
wort  with  a  depreffed  knotted  empalement  which .  is  obtufe , 
and  fits  clofie  to  the  branches.  Zacintha  five  cichonum 
verrucarium.  Tourn.  Inft.  476.  Zacintha ,  or  wanted 

Cichcry.  , 

The  hide  fort  is  a  common  weed,  which  grows  by  the 

fide  of  foot-paths  and  hedges  in  moll  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  is  not  permitted  to  have  room  in  gardens. 

The  fecond  and  third  forts  grow  naturally  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  from  whence  I  have  received  their  ieeds.  Thefe 
are  annual  plants,  of  no  beauty  or  ufe,  but  aie  pie- 
ferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  ii 
the  feeds  of  thefe  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  come  up  without  trouble,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  will  be  enough  to  leave  to  keep  the  forts.. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  •,  this  is  alfo 
an  annual  plant,  of  neither  ufe  or  beauty,  but  is  like 
the  others  kept  for  variety.  If  the  leeds  of  this  fort 
fcatter  in  the  autumn,  the  plants  will  come  up  better 
than  if  fown  in  the  fpring.  The  plants  require  no 
culture,  but  will  thrive  like  weeds. 

L  AR IX.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  586.  tab.  353.  Pinus. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  956.  The  Larch-tree;  in  French, 
Melefei 

.The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  growing  feparate  on  the 
fame  tree,  /he  male  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  fcaly  katkin  -, 
thefe  have  no  petal ,  but  a  great  number  of  ftamina  which 
are  connected  in  a  column  below ,  but  are  feparated  at  their 
points ,  and  are  terminated  by  crcbt  fummits.  /he  female 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  conical  fhape ,  having  no  petals-, 
thefe  are  placed  by  pairs  under  each  fcale ,  having  a  fmall 
germen,  fupporting  an  awl-Jh  aped  fly  le,  crowned  by  a  Jingle 
fligma.  /he  germen  afterward  becomes  a  nut  with  a  mem¬ 
braneous  wing ,  inclofed  in  the  feales  of  the  cones. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-ffrft  clafs,  intitled  Monoecia  Mo- 
nodelphia,  the  fame  tree  having  male  and  female 
flowers  in  different  parts,  and  the  ftamina  of  the  male 
flowers  are  united  in  one  clutter.  Dr.  Linnfous  has. 
joined  this  genus,  and  the  Abies  of  Tournefort,  to  the 
genus  of  Pinus,  which,  according  to  his  fyftem,  may 
very  well  be  brought  together ;  but  as  Tournefort  and 
all  former  botanifts  have  feparated  them  by  the  form 
of  their  leaves,  thofe  of  the  Abies  coming  out  Angle 
from  the  branches,  thofe  of  the  Pine  coming  out  by 
two,  three,  or  five  out  of  each  (heath,  and  thofe  of 
this  genus  arifing  in  clufters  in  the  bottom,  but  are 
fpread  above  like  a  painter’s  pencil;  fo  thefe  diftindtions 
being  pretty  generally  known  by  gardeners,  I  have 
chofen  to  continue  them  under  their  former  feparate 
titles  to  prevent  confufion. 

The  Species  are, 
i.  Larix  ( Decidua )  foliis  deciduis,  conis  ovatis  obtufis. 
L arch-tree  with  deciduous  leaves ,  and  oval  obtufe  cones. 
Larix  folio  deciduo,  conifera.  J.  B.  1.  p.  265.  Com¬ 
mon  Con:-  bearing  Larch-tree. 

Larix  ( Cbinenfts )  foliis  deciduis,  conis  mucronatis 
fquamis  acutis.  Larch-tree  with  deciduous  leaves ,  and 
pointed  cones  having  acute  feales. 

Larix  (Cedrus).io\ns  acutis  percnnanti'ous,  conis  ob¬ 
tufis.  Larch-tree  with  acute  evergreen  leaves  and  obtufe 
cones.  Cedrus  conifera,  foliis  laricis.  C.  B.  P.  490. 
Ccne-beari.ng  Cedar  with  a  Larch- tree  leaf,  or  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanus. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and 
Apennines,  and  of  late  years  has  been  very  much 
propagated  in  England.  This  tree  is  of  quick  growth, 
and  vvill  riie  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet ;  the  branches 
are  (lender,  and  their  ends  generally  hang  downward. 
Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  leaves,  which 
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arife  in  clufters  from  one  point,  and  fpread  open  abo?e 
like  the  hairs  of  a  painter’s  bruin  ;  they  are  of  a  light 
green,  and  fall  away  in  autumn  like  other  deciduous 
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trees.  In  the  month  of  April  the  male  flowers  ap¬ 
pear,  which  are  difpofed  in  form  of  fmall  cones ;  the 
female  flowers  are  colle&ed  into  oval  obtufe  cones, 
which  in  fome  fpecies  have  bright  purple  tops,  and  in 
others  they  are.  white :  thefe  differences  are  acciden¬ 
tal,  for  I  have  found  the  feeds  taken  from  either  of 
thefe  varieties,  will  produce  plants  of  both  forts-,  the 
cones  are  about  one  inch  long,  obtufe  at  their  points, 
and  the  feales  lie  over  each  other,  and  are  linooth-, 
under  each  fcale  there  is  generally  lodged  two  feeds 
which  have  wings. 


There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this  tree,  one  of  which 
is  a  native  of  America,  and  the  other  of  Siberia ;  the 
latter  requires  a  colder  climate  than  England,  for  they 
are  very  apt  to  die  in  fummer  here,  efpecially  if  they 
are  planted  on  a  dry  foil.  The  cones  of  this  lorn  which 
have  been  brought  to  England,  lean  to  be  in  general 


larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  kind  but  there  is 


fo  little  difference  between  the  trees  in  their  charac- 
teriftic  notes,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  as  different 
fpecies,  though  by  the  growth  of  the  trees  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference. 

The  cones  of  the  fecond  fort  were  fent  from  China, 
to  the  Right  Lion,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
was  fo  good  as  to  communicate  fome  of  the  feeds  to 
me,  which  were  fown  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  where 
they  fucceeded,  as  they  alfo  did  in  his  Lordlhip’s 
garden  at  Stanwick.  The  cones  of  this  fort  were 
much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  ended 
in  acute  points ;  the  feales  were  prominent  like  thole 
of  the  Scotch  Fine,  and  had  fo  little  refemblanceitO 
thofe  of  the  Larch,  as  that  every  one  who  law  them, 
imagined  they  were  a  fort  of  Pine  ;  they  were  titled. 
Fir  ^good  to  keep  up  banks.  As  thefe  plants  make 
but  little  progress  the  firft  year,  fo  they  were  weak, 
,nd  in  the  autumn  calling  off  their  leaves,,  they 
were  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  and  molt  of  the:  plants 
were  thereby  loft  ;  but  thofe  which  eicaped,  after¬ 
ward  (hot  their  branches  out  horizontally,  fpteackrg 
clofe  to  the  ground,  and  by  their  preient  appearance, 
feem  to  be  a  ftrrub  which  never  will  rife  upright..  This 
fort  is  fo  hardy,  as  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  without 

any  protection.  /*&,>■ 

The  common  Larch  is  now  very  plenty  in  moft,ofthe 
nurferies  in  England,  and  of  late  years  there  has  been 
great  numbers  of  the  trees  planted ;  but  thole  which 
have  been  planted  in  the  wortl  foil  and  in  bad. filia¬ 
tions,  have  thriven  the  belt ;  for  where  trees  of  equal 
fize  have  been  planted  in  good  garden  earth  at  tr.s 
fame  time,  the  others  on  the  cold  ftiff  laud,  have 
in  twelve  years  been  twice  the  height  of  thofe  .planted 
in  good  ground;  which  is  an  encouragements  plant 

thefe  trees,  fince  they  will  thrive  in  tiae  moil  expand 
fituations,  provided  they  are  planted  in  clumps  neat 
each  other,  and  not  Angle  trees ;  nor  ihould  the  plants 
which  are  planted  in  very  open  expofed  places  be 
taken  from  warm  nurferies,  but  rather  railed  as. near 
to  the  fpot  where  they  are  to  remain  as  pofffole »_ ppr 
Ihould  the  plants  be  more  than  three  or  four  years 
growth  when  planted,  where  titey  are  defigned  to  glow  * 


large  ;  for  though  trees  of  greater  fize  will  reiPQvel 


very  well,  and  grow  feveral  years  as  well  as  if  they! 

had  not  been  tranfplanted  ;  yet  after  twenty  or  thirql 

years  growth  they  will  frequently  fail,  where  the  youngl 

planted  trees  have  continued  very  vigorous.  ( 

Thefe  trees  are  raifed  from  feeds,  which  mod  yeapl 

ripen  well  in  England  :  the  cones  Ihould  be  gs there. I 

about  the  end  of  November,  and  kept  in  a  dry  pDcti 

till  the  fpring,  when  they  Ihould  be  lpread  on  aclooj 

and  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  laid  before  a  lire,  whicl 

will  caufe  the  feales  of  the  cones  to  open  and  eiRj 

their  feeds.  Thele  feeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a.  borckl 

expofed  to  the  eaft,  where  the  morning  fun  only  com^j 

on  it;  or  if  they  are  fown  on  a  bed  more  expofed  ‘I 

the  fun,  they  (hould  be  fcreened  with  mats  from  R I 

fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  for  when  the  plants  ml 

appear  above  ground,  they  are  very  impatient  of  Lai 

a:r| 
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id  when  the  bed  is  much  expofed  to  the  fen,  the 
rface  of  the  ground  will  dry  fo  faft,  as  to  require  to 
Lve  water  very  often,  which  frequently  rots  the  tender 
,ms  of  the  plants ;  which  will  be  prevented  by  pro- 
•rly  fhading  them  while  young,  and  afterward  they 
ill  be  in  no°danger.  Thefe  young  plants  lhould  be 
inftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  if  they  have 
ade  good  progrefs,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  the 
[lowing  autumn,,  otherwife  they  may  remain  in  the 
;d-bed  another  year,  efpecially  if  the  plants  are  not 
o  clofe  together.  When  they  are  tranfplanted,  it 
ould  be  performed  in  the  autumn  as  loon  as  their  j 
ives  decay ;  they  may  be  planted  in  beds  at  about 
:  inches  afunder  each  way,  which  will  be  diftance 
ough  for  the  growth  of  the  plants  the  two  following 
ars,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  ; 
tere  they  are  to  remain. 

rhen  the  young  trees  are  planted  out  for  good,  they  | 
ed  not  be  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  diftant  from 
ch  other,  always  planting  them  clofer  on  expofed 
uations,  than  where  they  are  more  defended  •,  after 
e  trees  are  planted,  they  will  require  no  other  care 
it  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  for  three  or  four 
ars  till  the  trees  have  obtained  ftrength,  when  they  j 
11  over-top  ■  the  weeds  and  prevent  their  growth  •, 
it  the  ground  between  thefe  trees  lhould  not  be 
ig,  for  that  I  have  found  has  greatly  {topped  their 
owth. 

be  Siberian  Larch  is  of  flow  growth  in  this  country, 
r  when  the  fpring  is  mild,  the  trees  will  begin  to 
Dot  in  February,  or  early  in  March ;  and  there  are 
iquently  {harp  frofts  after,  whereby  thefe  lhoots  are 
:en  killed,  and  this  flops  the  growth  of  the  trees, 
kewife  when  they  are  planted  on  a  warm  dry  foil, 

;y  are  frequently  killed  by  drought  in  the  fummer ; 
before  this  is  a  very  improper  tree  for  this  country, 
lefs  for  fome  cold,  moift,  peaty  land,  where  they 
ly  probably  thrive,  and  in  fuch  fituations  few  other 
:es  will  grow. 

le  American  or  black  Larch,  thrives  pretty  well 
on  moift  land,  but  on  dry  ground  will  make  but 
de  progrefs.  A  few  of  thefe  trees  by  way  of  variety, 
ly  be  allowed  to  have  place  in  every  colledtion  of 
:es  defigned  for  pleafure  •,  but  for  profit,  the  common  ■ 
irch  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  fpecies. 
Switzerland,  where  thefe  trees  abound,  and  they 
ve'  a  fcarcity  of  other  wood,  they  build  moft  of 
sir  houfes  with  it  •,  and  great  part  of  their  furniture 
alfo  made  of  the  wood,  fome  of  which  is  white, 
d  fome  red,  but  the  latter  is  moft  efteemed.  The 
inefs  of  the  wood  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  from 
e  age  of  the  trees,  and  not  from  any  difference  be- 
een  them,  but  is  rather  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
rpentine  contained  in  them.  They  frequently  cut 
it  the  boards  into  fhingles  of  a  foot  fquare,  with 
rich  they  cover  their  houfes,  inftead  of  tiles  or  other 
vering  •,  thefe  are  at  firft  very  white,  but  after  they 
.ve  been  two  or  three  years  expofed,  become  as  black 
,charcoal ;  and  all  the  joints  are  flopped  by  the  re- 
1,  which  the  fun  draws  out  from  the  pores  of  the 
ood,  which  is  hardened  by  the  air,  and  becomes  a 
looth  flfining  varnifti,  which  renders  the  houfes  fo 
»vered  impenetrable  to  either  wind  or  rain  •,  but  as 
is  is  very  combuftible,  the  maglftrates  have  made 
1  order  of  police,  that  the  houfes  fo  covered  fhouid 
:  built  at  a  diftance  from  each  other  to  prevent  fire, 
hich  has  often  done  great  damage  in  villages, 
i  moft  countries  where  this  wood  is  in  plenty,  it  is 
•eferred  to  all  the  kinds  of  Fir  for  every  purpofe  •, 
id  in  many  places  there  are  {hips  built  ot  this  wood, 
hich  they  fay  are  durable ;  therefore  this  may  be  a 
:ry  proper  tree  for  planting  upon  fome  of  the  cold 
irren  hills  in  many  parts  of  England,  which  at  pre- 
nt  produce  nothing  to  their  proprietors,  and  in  one 
$e  may  be  large  eftates  to  their  pofterity,  and  a  na- 
snal  advantage  j  which  might  be  effe&ed  without  a 
eat  expence,  where  the  bufinefs  is  properly  con- 
,i£ted. 

he  beft  method  for  doing  this,  would  be  by  making 
tall  nurferies  on  or  near  the  place  where  the  plan- 
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tation  is  intended  to  be  made,  in  thofe  nurferies  the 
feeds  lhould  be  fown  ;  and  if  there  are  any  poof  cot¬ 
tagers  there,  thefe  may  be  employed  in  raifing  of  the 
plants,  keeping  of  them  clean,  and  afterward  in  tranf- 
planting  them.  This  will  ieffen  the  number  of  indi¬ 
gent  poor,  and  by  employing  them  in  this  fort  of 
hufbandry,  they  may  be  brought  to  have  a  love  and 
regard  for  trees  of  their  own  planting,  fo  will  not  be 
tempted  to  deftroy  them  themfclves,  or  fuffer  others 
to  do  it  •,  and  as  the  feafon  for  planting  happens  at  a 
time  of  year  when  the  farmers  have  little  employment 
for  their  labourers,  fo  the  finding  them  ufeful  em¬ 
ployment  this  way,  will  be  of  infinitely  more  advan¬ 
tage  than  the  giving  them  alms  from  theparifh;  and 
the  children  may  be  taught  to  weed  and  keep  the 
young  plants  clean  in  ftimmer,  whereby  they  may  be 
rendered  ufeful,  and  kept  from  being  burdenfome  to 
the  parilhes. 

From  the  Larch-tree  is  extra&ed  the  Venice  turpen¬ 
tine,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley -of  St.  Martin 
near  Lucern,  make  a  confiderable  merchandize  of. 
They  colled  this  by  boring  holes  in  the  trunk  of  the 
trees,  at  about  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground', 
into  which  they  fix  narrow  troughs  about  twenty  inches 
long ;  the  end  of  thefe  are  hollowed  like  a  ladle,  and 
in  the  middle  is  a  fin  all  hole  bored  for  the  turpentine 
to  run  into  a  receiver,  which  is  placed  below  it ;  as 
the  turpentine  runs  from  the  trees,  it  paffes  along  tire 
Hoping  gutter  or  trough  to  the  ladle,  and  from  thence 
runs  through  the  holes  into  the  receiver.  The  people 
who  gather  this  vifit  the  trees  morning  and  evening, 
from  the  end  of  May  to  September,  to  colled  the  tur¬ 
pentine  from  out  of  the  receivers. 

The  third  fort  is  the  Cedar  of  Libanus,  which  is  a  tree 
of  great  antiquity ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  this  tree 
is  not  found  as  a  native  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
fo  far  as  hath  come  to  our  knowledge. 

The  cones  of  this  tree  are  frequently  brought  from 
the  Levant,  which,  if  preferved  entire,  will  preferve 
their  feeds  good  for  feveral  years.  _  The  time  of  their 
ripening  is  commonly  in  the  fpring,  and  fo  confe- 
quently  are  near  one  year  old  before  we  receive  them, 
for  which  they  are  not  the  worfe,  but  rather  the 
better  the  cones  having  difcharged  a  great  part  of 
their  refin  by  lying,  and  the  feeds  are  much  eafier  to 
get  out  of  them  than  fuch  as  are  frefli  taken  from  the 
tree. 

The  beft  way  to  get  the  feeds  out  is  to  fplit  the  cones, 
by  driving  a  fharp  piece  cflf  iron  through  the  center 
lengthways,  which  will  fplit  the  cone  >  then  you  may 
pull  the  feeds  out  with  your  fingers,  which  you  will 
find  are  faftened  to  a  thin  leafy  fubftance  called  wings, 
as  are  thofe  of  the  Fir-tree :  but  before  the  feeds  are 
taken  out,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  the  cones  in  water 
for  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours,  which  will  render 
them  eafier  to  fplit,  fo  that  the  feeds  may  be  taken 
out  with  greater  fafety  ;  for  there  will  require  care  in 
the  doing  of  it,  otherwife  many  of  the  feeds  will  be 
fpoiled,  as  they  are  very  tender,  and  will  bruife  where 
there  is  any  force  employed  to  get  them  out. 

Thefe  feeds  lhould  be  fown  in  boxes  or  pots  of  light 
frefh  earth,  and  treated  as  was  directed  for  the  Firs 
(to  which  I  refer  the  reader)  but  only  fliall  obferve, 
that  thefe  require  more  {hade  in  fummer  while  young 
than  the  Firs,  and  fhouid  be  frequently  refrelhed  with 
water. 

When  the  plants  come  up  they  muft  be  guarded  frorrt 
the  birds,  otherwife  they  will  pick  off  their  tops,  as 
they  do  of  the  young  Firs  where  they  are  not  guarded j 
they  muft  alfo  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  not  placed  under  the  drip  of  trees.  The  plants 
may  remain  in  thefe  boxes  or  pots  in  which  they  were 
fown  till  the  following  fpring,  but  it  will  be  proper 
to  place  them  under  a  frame  in  winter,  or  cover  them 
with  mats*  for  while  they  are  young  they  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  lofing  their  tops,  if  they  are  pinched  by  froft, 
for  the  young  plants  often  {foot  late  in  the  autumn. 
In  the  fpring?  before  the  plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  into 
beds  at  about  four  inches  diftance,  clcfing  the  earth 
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-ently  to  their  roots ;  thefe  beds  (hould  be  arched  over 
with  hoops,  and  covered  with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  to  (hade  the  plants  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root  ;  and  if  the  nights  prove  frofty,  it  will 
be  proper  to  keep  the  mats  over  them  in  the  night, 
but  in  cloudy  or  moift  weather  they  mull  be  always 
open.  After  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
unlefs  the  feafon  (hould  prove  very  dry,  in  which  cafe 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  them  fome  water  once  or 
twice  a  week  •,  but  it  mud  be  but  in  fmall  quantities, 
for  too  much  wet  is  often  very  injurious  to  them  •,  fo 
that  it  will  be  better  to  fcreen  them  from  the  fun  in 
hot  weather,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  drying^too 
faft,  or  cover  the  furface  of  the  ground  with  mois  to 
keep  it  cool,  than  to  water  the  plants  often. 

In  thefe  beds  the  plants  may  (land  two  years,  then 
they  fhould  be  either  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain,  or  to  a  nurfery  where 
they  may  grow  two  years  more  ;  but  the  younger  thefe 
plants  are  when  they  are  planted  out  for  good,  the 
better  the  trees  will  thrive,  and  the  longer  they  will 
continue. 

When  thefe  plants  begin  to  fhoot  ftrong,  you  will 
generally  find  the  leading  lhoot  incline  to  one  fide  ; 
therefore,  if  you  intend  to  have  them  (trait,  you  mud 
fupport  them  with  flakes,  obferving  to  keep  the  leader 
always  clofe  tied  up,  until  you  have  got  them  to  the 
height  you  defign  them,  otherwife  their  branches  will 
extend  on  every  fide,  and  prevent  their  growing  tall. 

-  Thefe  trees  are  by  many  people  kept  in  pyramids, 
and  (heared  as  Yews,  &c.  in  which  form  they  lofe 
their  greateft  beauty;  for  the  extenfion  of  the  branches 
is  very  fingular  in  this  tree,  their  fhoots  for  the  mod 
part  are  declining,  and  thereby  (hewing  their  upper 
furface,  which  is  condantly  clothed  with  green  leaves 
in  fo  regular  a  manner,  as  to  appear  at  fome  didance 
like  a  green  carpet ;  and  thefe  waving  about  with  the 
wind,  make  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  profpedts  that 
can  be  to  terminate  a  vida,  efpecially  if  planted  on 
a  rifing  ground. 

It  is  matter  of  lurprife  to  me,  that  this  tree  hath  not 
been  more  cultivated  in  England  formerly,  for  till 
within  a  few  years  pad,  there  were  but  few  here ; 
fince  it  would  be  a  great  ornament  to  barren  bleak 
mountains,  where  few  other  trees  will  grow  fo  well, 
it  being  a  native  of  the  colded  parts  of  Mount  Li- 
banus,  where  the  (now  continues  great  part  of  the 
year.  And  from  the  obfervations  I  have  made  of 
thofe  now  growing  in  England,  I  find  they  thrive  bed 
on  the  poored  foil  ;  for  fuch  of  them  as  have  been 
planted  in  a  drong,  rich,  loamy  earth,  have  made  but  a 
poor  progrefs,  in  comparifon  to  fuch  as  have  grown 
upon  a  dony  meagre  foil.  And  that  thefe  trees  are' 
of  quick  growth,  is  evident  from  four  of  them  now 
growing  in  the  phyfic  garden  at  Chelfea,  which  (as  I 
have  been  credibly  informed)  were  planted  there  in  the 
year  1683,  and  at  that  time  were  not  above  three  feet 
high  ;  two  of  which  trees  are  at  this  time  (viz.  1 766) 
upwards  of  twelve  feet  and  a  half  in  girt,  at  two  feet 
above  ground,  and  their  branches  extend  more  than 
twenty  feet  on  every  fide  their  trunks  •,  which  branches 
(though  they  are  produced  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
above  the  furface)  do  at  every  termination  hang  very 
near  the  ground,  and  thereby  afford  a  goodly  (hade 
in  the  hotted  feafon  of  the  year. 

The  foil  in  which  thefe  trees  are  planted,  is  a  lean 
hungry  fand  mixed  with  gravel,  the  furface  of  which 
is  fcarcely  two  feet  deep  before  a  hard  rocky  gravel 
appears.  Thefe  trees  dand  at  four  corners  of  a  pond, 
which  is  bricked  up  within  two  feet  of  their  trunks, 
fo  that  their  roots  have  no  room  to  fpread  on  one  fide, 
and  confequently  are  cramped  in  their  growth ;  but 
whether  their  danding  fo  near  the  water  may  not  have 
been  advantageous  to  them,  I  cannot  fay,  but  fure  I 
am,  if  their  roots  had  had  full  fcope  in  the  ground, 
they  would  have  made  a  greater  progrefs.  I  have 
alfo  obferved,  that  lopping  or  cutting  of  thefe  trees 
is  very  injurious  to  them  (more,  perhaps,  than  to  any 
other  of  the  refinous  trees)  in  retarding  their  growth  > 
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for  two  of  the  four  trees  above-mentioned,  beine 
advifedly  planted  nearagreen-houfe,  when  they  be.  • 
to  grow  large  had  their  branches  lopped,  to  let' . 
rays  of  the  lun  into  the  houfe,  whereby  they  have  b  . 
fo  much  checked,  as  at  prelent  they  are  little  iv 
than  half  the  fize  of  the  other  two. 

Thefe  trees  have  all  of  them  produced,  for  few  1 
years,  large  quantities  of  katkins  (or  male  fiowe 
though  there  are  but  three  of  them  which  have  a.' 
produced  cones  •,  nor  is  it  above  thirty-five  years  t 
thefe  have  ripened  their  cones,  fo  as  to  perfect 
feed  •,  but  now  the  feeds  which  fall  out  of  the  cc 
on  the  ground  near  them,  produce  plants  in  pier, 
which  come  up  naturally  without  care :  and  fince 
find  that  they  are  fo  far  naturalized  to  our  country] 
to  produce  ripe  feeds,  we  need  not  fear  being  fij 
fupplied  with  enough,  without  depending  on& th| 
cones  which  are  brought  from  the  Levant ;  as  thj 
are  many  trees  of  this  kind  in  England,  which  alreal 
do,  and  abundance  more  which  in  a  few  years  ml 
certainly  bear :  but  I  find  they  are  more  fubje&l 
produce  and  ripen  their  cones  in  hard  winters  tl:| 
in  mild  ones;  which  is  a  plain  indication,  that  til 
will  fucceed,  even  in  the  coldeft  parts  of  Scotlail 
where,  as  well  as  in  England,  they  might  be  proj 
gated  to  great  advantage. 

What  we  find  mentioned  in  feripture  of  the  lofty  (j 
dars,  can  be  no  ways  applicable  to  the  ftature  of  u 
tree ;  fince,  from  the  experience  we  have  of  the 
now  growing  in  England,  as  alfo  from  the  teftimo 
of  feveral  travellers,  who  have  vifited  thofe  few  1 
maining  trees  on  Mount  Libanus,  they  are  not  inclin 
to  grow  very  lofty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  extend  tin 
branches  very  far ;  to  which  the  allufion  made  by  t 
Pfalmift  agrees  very  well,  when  he  is  deferibing  t 
flourilhing  (late  of  a  people,  and  fays.  They  (h, 
fpread  their  branches  like  the  Cedar-tree. 

Rauwolf,  in  his  Travels,  fay§,  there  were  not  at  thj 
time  (i.  e.  anno  r  574)  upon  Mount  Libanus  more  thj 
26  trees  remaining,  24  of  which  flood  in  a  circle;  ai 
the  other  two,  which  flood  at  “a  fmall  diftancc,  h; 
their  branches  almoft  confumed  with  age ;  nor  cou 
he  find  any  younger  trees  coming  up  to  fucceed  ther 
though  he  looked  about  diligently  for  fome.  Thej 
trees  (he  fays)  were  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  final!  hi] 
on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  amongfl  the  fno'J 
Thefe  having  very  large  branches,  commonly  berl 
the  tree  to  one  fide,  but  are  extended  to  a  great  lengtj 
and  in  fo  delicate  and  pleafant  order,  as  if  they  we] 
trimmed  and  made  even  with  great  diligence,  1: 
which  they  are  eafily  diflinguilhed  at  a  great  diftanij 
from  Fir-trees.  The  leaves  (continues  lie)  are  vej 
like  to  thofe  of  the  Larch-tree,  growing  clofe  togeth  j 
in  little  bunches  upon  fmall  brown  fhoots. 
Maundrel  in  his  Travels,  fays,  there  were  but  fixtecl 
large  trees  remaining  when  he  vifited  the  mountain) 
fome  of  which  were  of  a  prodigious  bulk,  but  th  j 
there  were  many  more  young  trees  of  a  fmaller  fiz< | 
he  meafured  one  of  the  largefl,  and  found  it  to  be  is 
yards  6  inches  in  girt,  and  yet  found,  and  37  yards 
the  fpread  of  its  boughs;  At  about  five  or  fix  yard 
from  the  ground  it  was  divided  into  five  limbs,  eat* 
of  which  was  equal  to  a  great  tree.  What  Maundn 
hath  related,  wTas  confirmed  to  me  by  a  worthy  geil 
tleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  was  there  in  the  yel 
1720,  with  this  difference  only,  viz.  in  the  dimen(io;J 
of  the  branches  of  the  largefl  tree,  which  he  afluril 
me  he  meafured,  and  found  to  be  twenty-two  yari 
diameter.  Now,  whether  Mr.  Maundrel  meant  thirtl 
fevenyards  in  circumference  of  the  fpreading  branched 
or  the  diameter  of  them,  cannot  be  determined  by  hi 
exprefiions,  yet  either  of  them  well  agrees  with  n  j 
friend’s  account. 

Monfieur  Le  Brun  reckons  about  35  or  36  trees  rl 
maining  upon  Mount  Libanus  when  he  was  the r  1 
and  would  perfuade  us  it  was  not  eafy  to  reckon  thel 
numbers  (as  is  reported  of  our  Stonehenge  on  Salifbul 
Plain.)  He  alfo  fays,  their  cones  do  fome  of  thel 
grow  dependent.  Which  is  abundantly  confuted  LI 
the  above-mentioned  travellers,  as  alfo  from  our  cal 
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xperience,  for  all  the  cones  grow  upon  the  upper 
iart  of  the  branches,  and  Hand  eredt,  having  a 
trong,  woody,  central  ftyle,  by  which  it  is  firmly 
nnexed  to  the  branch,  fo  as  with  difficulty  to  be  taken 
,ff ;  v/hich  central  ftyle  remains  upon  the  branches 
fter  the  cone  is  fallen  to  pieces,  fo  that  they  never 
rop  off  whole,  as  the  Pines  do. 

"he  wood  of  this  famous  tree  is  accounted  proof 
rainft  all  putrefaction  of  animal  bodies  •,  the  faw- 
uft  of  it  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  fecrets  ufed 
y  thofe  mountebanks,  who  pretend  to  have  the  em- 
alming  myftery.  This  wood  is  all'o  faid  to  yield 
oil,  which  is  famous  for  preferving  books  and 
and  the  wood  is  thought  by  my  Lord  Ba- 
on,  to  continue  above  a  thoufand  years  found.  It 
alfo  recorded,  that  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
there  was  found  timber  of  near  two  thou- 
tnd  years  old.  And  the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs,  in 
re  famous  Ephefian  temple,  was  faid  to  be  of  this 
laterial  alfo,  as  was  moft  of  the  timber  work  of  that 
lorious  ftruCture. 

'his  fort  of  timber  is  very  dry  and  fubjeCt  to  fplit,  nor 
oes  it  well  endure  to  be  fattened  with  nails,  from 
hich  it  ufually  ffirinks,  therefore  pins  of  the  fame 
ood  are  much  preferable. 

R  K  S  P  U  R.  See  Delphinium. 
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72.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  306.  Laferwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

hath  an  umbellated  flower ,  compofed  of  many  fmall 
mbels  both  the  fmall  and  principal  umbels  have  a  many- 
aved  involucrum.  'The  general  umbel  is  uniform  ;  the 
wers  have  five  equal  petals ,  whofe  points  are  heart- 


aped  and  inflexed  they  have  five  ftamina  which  are  as 
ng  as  the  petals ,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits  the  round- 
h  germen  is  fituated  under  the  flower ,  fupporting  two 
>ick  acuminated  flyles,  crowned  by  obtiife  fpreading  ftig- 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  fruit 
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■ith  eight  longitudinal  wings  or  membranes ,  refembling 
fliers  of  a  water-mill ;  the  fruit  divides  into  two  parts, 
'ch  containing  one  feed. 

his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnteus’s  in 
ie  fccond  fe&ion  of  his  fifth  clafs,  inti  tied  Pentan- 
ia  Digynia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe 
3wers  have  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

.aserpitium  ( Commune )  foliolis  oblongo-cordatis, 
icifo-ferratis.  Laferwort  with  oblong  heart-floaped  lobes, 
■hich  are  cut  like  a  faw.  ‘Laferpitium  foliis  latioribus 
>batis.Mor.Umbel.  29.  Laferwort  with  broader  leaves, 
iving  lobes. 

aserpitium  ( Latifolium )  foliolis-cordatis  incifo- 
rratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  96.  Laferwort  with  heart-floaped 
bee.  cut  like  a  faw.  Laferpitium  foliis  amplioribus, 
mine  crilpo.  Inft.  R.  H.  324.  Laferwort  with  large 
aves  and  curled  feeds. 

.aserpitium  {P  aludapi folium)  foliolis  ovatis  obtufis 
:ute  ferratis.  Laferwort  with  oval  obtufe  lobes 
mrply  fawed.  Laferpitium  humilius,  paludapii  fo- 
0,  flore  albo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Lower  Laferwort ,  with  a 
milage  leaf  and  a  white  flower. 
aserpitium  ( Gallicum )  foliolis  cuneiformibus  fur- 
itis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  248.  Laferwort  with  wedge- 
'aped  forked  lobes.  Laferpitium  Gallicum.  156.  C. 

•  P .  French  Laferwort. 

aserpitium  ( Anguftifolium )  foliolis  lanceolatis  in- 
.gerrimis  leffilibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  96.  Laferwort  with 
)ear-Jhaped  entire  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches. 
.aferpitium  anguftiffimo  &  oblongo  folio.  Inft.  R. 
I.  324.  Laferwort  with  a  very  narrow  oblong  leaf. 
.aserpitium  ( Selinoides )  foliolis  trifidis  acutis.  La- 
rwort  with  acute  trifid lobes.  Laferpitium  felinoides, 
mine  crilpo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Laferwort  refembling  fweet 
milage ,  with  a  curled  feed. 

-aserpitium  ( Trilobum )  foliolis  trilobis  incifis.  Lin. 
P-  357-  Laferwort  with  trifid  leaves.  Libanotis  la- 
iolia  aquilegite  folio.  C.  B.  P.  157. 

.aserpitium  ( Prutenicum )  foliolis  lanceolatis  inte- 
errimjs  extimis  coalitis.  Laferwort  with  fpear-Jhaped 
fire  lobes,  whofe  outer  ones  coaelefce.  Laferpitium 
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daucoid.es  prutenicum  vifcofo  femine.  Breyn.  Cent* 
167. 

9.  Laserpitium  ( Peucedanoides )  foliolis  lineari-lanceo- 
latis  veno'fo-ftriatis  diftinCtis  Amcenit.  Acad.  4.  p. 
310.  Laferwort  with  linear  fpear-Jhaped  leaves,  which 
are  diftinfit  and  veined.  Laferpitium  exoticum,  lobis 
anguftiffimis  integris.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  96.  f.  2. 

10.  Laserpitium  {Siler)  foliolis  ovato-lanceolatis  inte- 
gerrimis  petiolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  96.  Laferwort  with 
oval,  fpear-fhaped,  entire  leaves,  having  foot-ftalks.  Siler 
Montanum.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  276. 

11.  Laserpitium  [Chironium)  foliolis  oblique  cordatis, 
petiolis  hirfutis.  Lin.  Sp.  358.  Laferwort  with  oblique 
heart-fhaped  lobes,  having  hairy  foot-ftalks.  Panax  He- 
racleum.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  315.  Herculus’s  All-heal. 

12.  Laserpitium  ( Ferulaceum )  foliolis  linearibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  358.  Laferwort  with  linear  leaves.  Cachrys  Orien¬ 
tals,  ferulas  folio  tenuiore,  fruCtu  alato  piano.  Tourn. 
Cor.  23. 

There  are  fome  other  varieties,  if  not  diftinft  fpe- 
cies  of  this  plant  •,  fome  of  which  have  been  put 
down  as  diftind  fpecies,  which  differ  only  in  the  co¬ 
lour  of  their  flowers,  therefore  ftiould  not  be  regarded 
as  fuch  ;  but  the  number  of  fpecies  has  been  greatly 
leffened  by  fome  late  writers,  who  have  erred  as  much 
in  leffening,  as  thofe  before  them  had  done  in  multi¬ 
plying  of  the  fpecies :  which  miftake  they  may  have 
fallen  into  by  fov/ing  of  the  feeds  near  old  plants  of 
the  fame  genus,  or  on  ground  where  fome  of  thefe 
forts  have  grown,  fo  that  their  feeds  have  been  lcat- 
tered  and  buried  in  the  ground,  where  they  will  re¬ 
main  two  or  three  years,  and  afterward  grow  •,  fo  that 
unlefs  their  feeds  are  fown  at  a  diftance  from  any  of 
the  other  fpecies,  there  will  commonly  fome  other 
fpecies  come  up,  whereby  people  have  been  often  con- 
fufed  in  diftinguifhing  thefe  plants  ;  nay,  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  the  feeds  of  one  fpecies  fall,  and  the 
plants  come  up  on  the  head  of  another  plant  which 
grew  near  it ;  and  this  young  plant,  if  not  timely 
rooted  out,  has  gotten  the  better  of  the  old  plant, 
and  deftroyed  it  •,  therefore  where  there  is  not  great 
care  taken  to  prevent  this,  the  different  forts  cannot 
.be  preferved  in  gardens  where  the  fpecies  grow  near 
each  other. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
in  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  are  preferved  in  botanic 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  •,  but  as  they  have  no 
greait  beauty,  fo  are  feldom  cultivated  in  other  gar¬ 
dens  :  they  require  much  room,  for  their  roots  ex¬ 
tend  far  every  way,  and  the  leaves  of  many  forts 
will  fpread  three  feet,  when  the  plants  are  ftrong , 
their  flower-ftalks  rife  four  or  five  feet  high,  and 
their  umbels  of  flowers  are  very  large  *,  they  have 
all  of  them  perennial  roots  but  annual  ftalks.  They 
flower  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  Silphium  of  the  an- 
tients  w'as  procured  from  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
but  from  which  of  them  we  are  at  prefent  ignorant. 
All  the  fpecies,  if  wounded,  ^drop  a  very  acrid  juice, 
which  turns  to  arefinous  gummy  fubftance,  very  acri¬ 
monious.  This  was  externally  applied  by  the  antients 
to  take  away  black  and  blue  fpots  that  came  by 
bruifes  and  blows,  as  alfo  to  take  away  excrefcences ; 
it  was  alfo  by  fome  of  the  antients  preferibed  in  in-’ 
ternal  medicines,  but  others  have  cautioned  people 
not  to  make  ufe  of  it  this  way,  from  the  effects  w'hich 
they  mention  to  have  feen  produced  from  the  violence 
of  its  acrimony. 

All  thefe  plants  are  extreme  hardy,  except  the  laft, 
which  requires  a  warmer  fituation,  otherwife  will  be 
killed  in  fharp  winters  ;  the  other  forts  will  thrive  in 
moft  foils  and  fttuations  j  they  are  propagated  by  feed, 
which  if  fown  in  autumn,  the  plants  will  come  up  the 
following  fpring  ;  but  when  they  are  fown  in  the 
fpring,  the  feeds  commonly  remain  in  the  ground  a 
whole  year.  The  plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted  the 
following  autumn  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain, 
for  they  fend  out  long  deep  roots,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  broken  by  tranlplanting  if  they  are  large  ^ 
when  the  plants  are  removed,  they  fhould  be  planted 
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three  feet  afunder,  for  they  grow  very  large ;  they  de- 
cav  to  the  ground  every  autumn,  and  come  up  again 
the  following  fpring,  but  the  roots  will  continue  ma¬ 
ny  years,  and  require  no  other  culture  but  to  clear 
them  from  weeds,  and  to  dig  between  the  roots 

LATHYRUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R- H.  394-  tab.  216, 
217.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  781.  Chichling  Vetch;  in 

French,  Gejfe. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  bell-fhaped  empalement  of  one  leaf, 
cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top ,  the  two  upper  being  flmt, 
and  the  under  longer,  the  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind 
’The  ftandard  is  heart-fhaped ,  large ,  and  reflexed  at  the 
■point  The  wings  are  oblong  and  blunt ;  the  keel  is  half 
round ,  the  flze  of  the  wings.  It  hath  ten  ft, amina,  nine 
of  them  joined ,  and  one  feparate ,  crowned  by  rounaifh 
fummits.  It  hath  an  oblong ,  narrow ,  compreffed  germen, 
fupporting  a  rifling  fiyle,  which  is  flat,  and  the  upper 
part  broad ,  with  an  acute  point ,  crowned  by  a  hairy 
ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  compreffed 
pod,  ending  in  a  point ,  having  two  valves,  and  filled 

with  roundifh  feeds.  . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fechon  of 
Linnasus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  intitled  Diadelphia  De- 
candria  which  includes  thole  plants  whole  flowers 
have  ten  ftamina  formed  in  two  bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lathyrus  (. Sativus )  pedunculis  unifloris,  cirrhis  di- 
phyllis,  leguminibus  ovatis  compreffis  dorfo  bimar- 
ginatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  367.  Chichling  Vetch  with  one 
flower  upon  a  foot-flalk,  tendrils  having  two  leaves ,  and 
oval  compreffed  pods  with  two  borders  on  their  back  part. 
Lathyrus  annuus,  flore  caeruleo,  Ochri  filiqua.  H.  L. 
Annual  Chichling  Vetch  with  a  blue  flower,  and  a  pod  like 
Ochrus. 

i.  Lathyrus  ( Ctcer a )  pedunculis  unifloris,  cirrhis  di- 
phyllis,  leguminibus  ovatis  compreflis,  dorfo  canali- 
culatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  730.  Chichling  Vetch  with  one 
flower  upon  a  foot-flalk,  two-leaved  tendrils,  and  an  oval 
compreffed  pod  a  little  channelled  on  the  back.  Lathyrus 
fativus  flore  purpureo.  C.  B.  P.  344.  Cultivated  Chich¬ 
ling  Vetch  with  a  purple  flower. 

3.  Lathyrus  ( Setifolius )  pedunculis  unifloris,  cirrhis 
diphyllis,  foliolis  fetaceo-linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  1031. 
Chichling  Vetch  with  one  flower  upon  a  foot-flalk ,  a  two¬ 
leaved  tendril ,  and  linear  briftly  lobes.  Lathyrus  foliis 
anguftis,  floribus  fmgularibus  coccineis.  Seg.  PI. 
Veron.  Chickling  Vetch,  with  narrow  leaves  and  Jingle 
fcarlet  flowers. 

4.  Lathyrus  ( Parifienfus )  pedunculis  unifloris,  cirrhis 
polyphyllis,  ftipulis  lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  368. 
Chichling  Vetch  with  one  flower  upon  a  foot-flalk ,  a 
many-leaved  tendril,  and  fpear-floaped  ftipuN.  Clyme- 
num  Pariflenfe  flore  cseruleo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  396. 
Chichling  Vetch  of  Paris  with  a  blue  flower. 

5.  Lathyrus  ( Hifpanicus )  pedunculis  bifloris,  cirrhis 
polyphyllis,  foliolis  alternis.  Hort.  Cliff.  Chichling 
Vetch  with  two  flowers  upon  a  foot-flalk,  a  many¬ 
leaved  tendril ,  and  the  lobes  placed  alternate.  Clyme- 
num  Hifpanicum,  flore  vario  filiqua  articulata. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  296.  Spanijh  Chichling  Vetch,  with 
a  variable  flower  and  jointed  pod. 

6.  Lathyrus  ( Odoratus )  pedunculis  bifloris,  cirrhis 
diphyllis,  foliis  ovato-oblongis,  leguminibus  hirfutis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  368.  Chichling  Vetch  vjith  two  flowers  on 
a  foot-flalk ,  a  two-leaved  tendril,  oblong  oval  leaves, 
and  hairy  pods.  Lathyrus  diftoplatyphyllos  hirlutus, 
mollis,  magno  &  peramteno  flore  odore.  Hort.  Cath. 
The  jweet-fcented  Pea. 

7.  Lathyrus  ( Hirfuta )  pedunculis  bifloris,  cirrhis  di¬ 
phyllis,  foliolis  iineari-lanceolatis,  leguminibus  hir- 
iutis,  feminibus  fcabris.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  363. 
Chichling  Vetch  with  two  flowers  on  a  foot-flalk,  a  two- 
leaved  tendril,  narrow  fpear-fhaped  lobes ,  hairy  pods, 
and  rough  feeds.  Lathyrus  anguftifolius  filiqua  hir- 
iuta.  C.  B.  P.  Narrow-leaved  Chichling  letch  with  a 
hairy  pod. 

8.  Lythyrus  ( Tingitanus )  pedunculis  bifloris,  cirrhis 
diphyllis  foliolis  alternis  lanceolatis.  Flor.  Leyd. 
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Prod.  263.  Chichling  Vetch  with  two  flowers  or 
foot-flalk,  a  two-leavcd  tendril,  ■  and  fpear-fhaped  alu 
nate  leaves.  Lathyrus  Tingitanus  filiquis  orcbi  tio 
amplo  ruberrimo.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  55.  Chicking  Pci 
of  T angier ,  with  a  bitter  V etch  pod,  and  a  large  ?• 
flower. 

9.  Lathyrus  ( Annuus )  pedunculis  bifiorqs,  cirrhis  c 
phyllis,  foliolis  enflformibus,  leguminibus  glabr 
ftipulis  bipartitis.  Amoen.  Acad.  £.  p.  417.  Q;, 
ling  Vetch  with  two  flowers  on  a  foot-flalk,  a  two -leu- : 
tendril ,  fword-fhaped  lobes,  fmooih  pods,  and  a  bifid  j: 
pula.  Lathyrus  luteus  latifolius.  Bot.  Monfp.  Velio 
broad-leaved  Chichling  Vetch. 

10.  Lathyrus  ( Tubercjus )  pedunculis  multifloris,  ci 
rhis  diphyllis,  foliolis  ovalibus,  internodis  nudis.  Hoi 
Cliff.  3  67.  Chichling  Vetch  with  many  flowers  on  a  fee 
ftalk,  a  two-leaved  tendril,  oval  leaves,  and  naked  b 
tween  the  joints.  Lathyrus  arvenfis  repens  tuberoiii 
C.  B.  P.  344.  Creeping  Field  Chichling  Vetch  with 
tuberous  root. 

11.  Lathyrus  ( Pratenfis )  pedunculis  multifloris,  ci 
rhis  diphyllis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  cirrhis  fimpliciC 
mis.  Hort.  Cliff.  3  67.  Chichling  Vetch  with  mat 
flowers  on  a  foot-flalk,  a  two-leaved  tendril ,  fpm 
Jhaped  leaves ,  and  fingle  tendrils.  Lathyrus  luteus  iy 
veftris  dumetorum.  J.  B.  2.  p.  3.04.  Fellow  w'u 
Chichling  Vetch  of  the  woods. 

12.  Lathyrus  (dieter ophyllus)  pedunculis  multifiori 
cirrhis  diphyllis  tetraphyllifque,  foliolis  lanceolati 
It.  W.  Goth.  75.  Chichling  Vetch  with  marry  flowers 0 
a  foot-flalk,  a  two-leaved ,  and fometimes  four-leaved  ta 
dril,  and  fpear-floaped  leaves.  Lathyrus  major  Narbc 
nenfis  anguftifolius.  J.  B.  2.  304.  Greater  CJsicblin 
Vetch  of  Narbonne  with  narrow  leaves. 

13.  Lathyrus  (. Latifolius )  pedunculis  multifloris,  ciri 
rhis  diphyllis,  foliolis  lanceolatis,  internodiis  membra 
naceis.  Hort.  Cliff  367.  Chichling  Vetch  with  mn 
flowers  on  a  foot-flalk,  a  two-leaved  tendril,  fpear-fhepe 
leaves,  and  a  membranaceous  ftalk  between  the  joint. 
Lathyrus  latifolius.  C.  B.  P.  344.  Broad-leaved  Chid 
ling  Vetch ,  commonly  called  Everlafting  Pea. 

14.  Lathyrus  (Magnoflore)  pedunculis  multifloris 
cirrhis  diphyllis  foliolis  ovato-lanceolatis,  internodii 
membranaceis.  Chichling  Vetch  with  many  flowers  c:i, 
foot-flalk ,  a  two-leaved  tendril ,  oval  fpear-floaped  Icarott 
and  a  membranaceous  ftalk  between  the  joints.  Lathy 
rus  latifolius  minor  flore  majore.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2 
p.  42.  Smaller  broad-leaved  Chichling  Vetch  with  . 
larger  flower,  or  large ,  red,  flowering,  Everlafting  Pea.  ; 

15. -  Lathyrus  ( Piflfcrmis )  pedunculis  multifloris,  cir 
rhis  polyphyllis,  ftipulis  ovatis,  bafi  acutis.  Hon 
Upfal.  21 7.  Chichling  Vetch  with  many  flowers  on  . 
foot-flalk,  a  many-leaved  tendril,  and  oval  flipuU  acute  a 
the  bafe. 

16.  Lathyrus  ( Niffolia )  pedunculis  unifloris*  foltif 
fimplicibus  ftipulis  fubulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  7-S 
Chichling  Vetch  with  one  flower  on  a  foot-flalk,  fling'- 
leaves,  and  awl-floaped JlipuU.  Niffolia  vulgaris.  Tourn 
Inft.  656.  Crimfon  Grafs  Vetch. 

1 7.  Lathyrus  ( Amphicarpos )  pedunculis  unifloris  calve 
longioribus,  cirrhis  diphyllis  fimplicifiimis  fubtus  vej 
nofis.  Chichling  Vetch  with  fingle  flowers  upon  a  foot\ 
ftalk,  which  are  longer  than  the  empalement,  and  a  two- 
leaved  fingle  tendril. 

18.  Lathyrus  ( Aphaca )  pedunculis  unifloris,  cirrnl 

aphyllis,  ftipulis  fagitto-cordatis.  Lin.  Sp.  10205 
Chichling  Vetch  with  one  flower  on  each  foot-flalk,  a  tn\ 
dril  without  leaves ,  and  a  heart  arrow-fhaped  flfu-\ 
Aphacha.  Lob.  Ic.  2.  p.  7°*  .  :  ( A 

19.  Lathyrus  ( Americana )  pedunculis  bifloris,  foy'jj 
reniformibus  fimplicifiimis  fubtus  venofis.  Chicblit I 
Vetch  with  two  flowers  upon  a  foot-flalk,  and  kidnc\ 
Jhaped  fingle  leaves,  which  are  veined  on  their  unaer  ftu\ 
Niffolia  Americana  procumbens,  folio  rotupflo,  florl 
luteo.  Houft.  MSS.  Trailing  American  Nffeha,  wit  a  g 
round  leaf  and  a  yellow  flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  France,  Spain,  anl 
Italy  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  climbing  ft  all 
about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  come  out  at  eac| 

joint  alternate ;  they  are  compofed  of  two  long  narrai 

lobel 
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uc- 


with  a  tendril  or  clafper 
ach  fallens  to  any  fupport  near.  The  flowers  come 
Uv  noon  foot-ftalks  at  each  joint;  they  are  bin 
?  fhaned  like  thofe  of  the  Pea;  thefe  are  fu 
ded  by  oval  compreffed  pods,  with  a  double  mem- 
lam*  or7 wing  running  longitudinally  on  the  bacn. 
flowers  in  June  and  July  and  the  feeds  ripen 
It  is  feldom  cultivated,  unlels  in  bo- 


rifing  between, 

i  D 


September.  - 

,ic  gardens  .for  the  fake  of  variety.  . 

ic  ^oncl  fort  is  cultivated  in  lome  countries  roi 
,  feeds  which  are  ufed  for  feeding  of  poultry  ;. 
s  grows  wild  in  It^ly  and  Spain.  It  does  not  rife 
hiah  as  the  firft  fort.  The  leaves  are  longer,  the 
dsm-e  near  twice  the  length  ot  thofe,  and  are  chan- 
lied  on  their  back  fide ;  this  is  cultivated  in  the 
ne  manner  as  Vetches  or  Tares. 

„e  third  fort  was  fent  me  from  Verona,  where  it 
ows  naturally ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  feldom 
es  more  than  fix  or  eight  inches  high.  The  two 
yes  of  the  leaves  are  fmall,  and  end  with  clalpers. 
re  flowers  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet,  and  are  fuc- 
eded  by  taper  pods,  filled  with  roundilli  feeds.  This 
only  kept  for  variety  in  fome  botanic  gardens, 
te  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Paris  ;  this  is 
annual  plant,  with  a  (lender  (talk  about  one  foot 
o-h,  o-arnifhed  with  leaves,  compoied  of  ieveral  nar- 
w  lo°bes  placed  alternate  along  the  midrib,  which 
d  in  clafpers.  The  flowers  come  out  flngly  upon 
etty  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  blue,  and  about  the 
e  of  thofe  of  the  common  Tare.  It  grows  naturally 
fome  parts  of  England,  particularly  on  Windior 
•eft,  in  moift  meadows,  and  has  often  a  variable 
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•jg  flfrh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  it 
an  annual  plant,  with  a  climbing  (talk  which  rifes 
ar  three  feet  high,  garniihed  with  leaves  compofed 
Ieveral  lobes,  which  are  fpear-fhaped,  placed  alter- 
tely  along  the  midrib,  which  is  terminated  by  very 
ng  clafpers.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  five 
fix  inches  long,  upon  which  ftand  two  flowers  one 
ove  the  other,  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  Pea.  The 
mdard,  which  is  large,  is  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
it  the  keel  and  wings  are  white.  The  flowers  are 
cceeded  by  pretty  long  jointed  pods,  filled  with 
undifli  feeds.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 
e  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

he  flxth  fort  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
veet  Pea  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon,  but  is 
irdy..  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England, 
is  an  annual  plant  with*a  climbing  (talk,  which  rTes 
om  three  to  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves 
impofed  of  two  large  oval  lobes,  whofe  midrib  is 
rminated  by  long  clafpers.  The  foot-ftalks  come 
it  at  the  joints ;  they  are  about  fix  inches  long,  and 
ftain  two  large  flowers  with  dark  purple  ftandards ; 
e  keel  and  wings  are  of  a  light  blue  colour.  The 
ywers  have  a  ltrong  fweet  odour,  and  are  fucceeded 
f  oblong  inflated  pods,  which  are  hairy,  containing 
>ur  or  five  roundifh  feeds  in  each. 

'here  are  two  other  varieties  of  this  fort,  one  of 
hich  has  a  Pink-coloured  ftandard  with  a  white  keel, 
nd  the  wings  of  a  pale  blufh  colour ;  this  is  com¬ 
monly  called  Painted  Lady  Pea.  The  flowers  of  the 
ther  are  all  white,  which  are  the  only  differences 
etween  them. 

;he  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Effex.  I  have 
ound  it  in  places  which  were  (bread  over  with  Bram- 
iles,  near  Hockerel ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  fend- 
ng  out  three  or  four  weak  (talks,  which  are  near 
wo  feet  long,  garniihed  with  leaves  compoied  of 
wo  oblong  lobes,  whofe  midrib  is  terminated  by 
;lafpers.  The  foot-ftalks  are  about  four  inches  long, 
md  fuftain  two  purple  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded 
my  rough  hairy  pods,  little  more  than  an  inch  long, 
:ontaining  three  or  four  roundifh  feeds.  This  fort 
s  very  rarely  preferved  in  gardens. 

The  eighth  fort  was  originally  brought  from  Tangier 
to  England;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  (talk  riles 
four  or  five  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves  com¬ 
pofed  of  two  oval  veined  lobes,  whofe  midrib  ends 


with  clafpers.  The  foot-ftalks  are  fnort,  and  fuftahi 
two  large  flowers  with  purple  ftandards,  whole  wings 
and  keel  are  of  a  bright  red  ;  thefe  are  iucceeded  by 
long  jointed  pods,  containing  feveral  roundifh  feeds. 
This  is  fometimes  titled  by  the  gardeners  Scarlet 
Lupine. 

The  ninth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows 
naturally  about  Montpelier.  I  have  alfo  received 
the  feeds  from  Siberia  ;  this  riles  with  a  climbing 
ftaik  five  or  fix  feet  high,  which  has  two  mem¬ 
branes,  or  wings,  running  along  from  joint  to  joint. 
The  leaves  are  compofed  of  two  long  narrow  lobes, 
whofe  midrib  ends  with  clafpers.  The  flowers  ftand 
upon  long  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  two  pale  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  pods, 
containing  feveral  roundifti  feeds. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  amongft  the  Corn  in 
the  South  of  France,  and  in  Italy,  but  is  cultivated 
in  the  Dutch  gardens  for  the  roots,  which  are  there 
fold  in  the  markets,  and  are  commonly  eaten  :  this 
hath  an  irregular  tuberous  root  about  as  big  as  thofe 
of  the  Pignut,  covered  with  a  brown  (kin  ;  tnefe  fhoot 
up  feveral  weak  trailing  (talks,  garnifhed  with  leaves 
compofed  of  two  oval  lobes,  ending- with  clafpers. 
The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  weak,  about  three 
inches  long,  each  fuftaining  two  deep  red  flowers, 
which  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  pods,  but  the  roots 
increafe  plentifully  in  the  ground,  ft  his  lort  will 
grow  in  moft  foils,  but  will  thrive  belt  on  light 
ground. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  banks,  and 
under  thickets  in  moft  parts  of  England  ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  creeping  root,  whereby  it  propagates  fo 
faft  as  to  be  a  very  troublefome  weed,  fo  (ho aid  not  be 
admitted  into  gardens. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  hedges, 
and  in  thickets,  in  feveral  parts  of  England  ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  creeping  root,  which  lends  out  many 
climbing  (talks  which  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  gar¬ 
niihed  with  leaves,  which  have  fometimes  two,  and 
at  others  four  long  narrow,  lobes,  terminated  by  claf¬ 
pers.  The  foot-ftalks  fuftain  feveral  fmall  flowers 
with  pale  ftandards,  whofe  wings  and  keels  are  blue ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  pods,  containing  fe¬ 
veral  roundifh  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  thirteenth  fort  has  been  found  growing  naturally 
in  feveral  parts  of  England,  but  is  frequently  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens  for  ornament,  therefore  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  it  is  a  native  here  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root, 
from  which  arife  feveral  thick  climbing  ftalks  irom 
fix  to  eight  feet  high,  which  have  membranaceous 
wings  on  each  fide  between  the  joints.  'The  leaves  are 
compofed  of  two  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  and, the  midrib 
is  terminated  by  clafpers.  The  foot-ftalks  are  eight 
or  nine  inches  long,  and  fuftain  feveral  large  red 
flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  pods,  con¬ 
taining  feveral  roundifii  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June, 
July,  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  foon 
after  which  the  ftalks  die  to  the  root,  and  new  ones 
arife  in  the  fpring,  from  whence  it  is  called  Ever- 
lafting  Pea.  *  1 

The  fourteenth  fort  differs  from  the  iaft.in  the  ftalks, 
being  much  (hotter  and  ftronger.  The  leaves  are 
broader,  and  of  a  deeper  green,  ft' he  flowers  are 
much  larger,  and  of  a/  brighter  red  colour,  fo  make  a 
better  appearance  ;  thefe  differences  are  lading  from 
feeds,  for  I  have  raifed  many  plants  from  feeds  within 
forty  years  paft,  and  have  always  found  them  them  to 
be  the  fame  as  the  parent  plant. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia;  this 
hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftaik,  which  is 
garniihed  with  leaves,  compofed  o(  fix  or  eight  pair 
of  oblong  acute  lobes.  1  he  foweis  ate  blue,  and 
many  of  them  ftand  upon  each  foot-ftalk  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  pods,  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  Pea.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  ftxteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  mea¬ 
dows  in  many  parts  of  England  ;  this  rifes  with  an  up- 
rio-ht  (talk  one  foot  high,  which  is  garnifhed  with 
°  7  S  long* 
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ions,  narrow,  tingle  leaves  at  each  joint.  The  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  joints  toward 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  •,  they  are  {lender,  about 
three  inches  long,  fome  having  but  one,  and  others 
have  two  bright  red  flowers  on  their  tops.  It  flowers 
,  in  May  and  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
This  is  rarely  kept  in  gardens. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  this 
is  an  annual  plant  with  a  trailing  ftalk,  garnilhec 
with  leaves  compofed  of  two  lobes,  whcfe  midrib  is 
terminated  by  a  Angle  tendril.  The  foot- Talk  iup- 
ports  one  flower  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and  when 
the  flowers  decay,  the  germen  is  thruft  into  the  ground, 
where  the  pods  are  formed,  and  the  feeds  lipen. 

The  eighteenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  die  late  Dr. 
Houftoun,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain  ;  this  is  annual  plant,  with  a  trailing  ftalk 
a  foot  lono-,  garnifhed  with  a  Angle  kidney-iliaped 
leaf  at  each  joint.  The  flowers  grow  two  together 
upon  very  fhort  foot-ftalks  ;  tney  are  fmall,  and  01 
a  deep  yellow  colour  j  tneie  are  fucceeded  by  ihort 
taper  pods,  including  three  or  four  fmall  roundifli 
feeds. 

This  fort  is  tender,  fo  the  feeds  fliould  De  fown  up¬ 
on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a 
fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  tan-bed,  where  they  fhould  conftantly  remain, 
treating  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender 
plants  from  warm  countries  ;  if  they  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  the  fpring,  they  will  flower  in  July,  and  their 
feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn. 

Several  of  the  other  forts  are  preferved  in  curious 
gardens  for  the  variety  of  their  flowers,  fome  of  which 
make  a  fine  appearance,  and  continue  long  in  flower. 
Thefe  may  all  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds, 
either  in  fpring  or  autumn-,  but  thole  which  arefowed 
in  autumn  fhould  have  a  light  foil  and  a  warm  fitua- 
ation,  where  the  plants  will  abide  the  winter,  and 
come  to  flower  early  the  following  fpring,  and  their 
feeds  will  ripen  in  July  ;  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  fpring  fhould  have  an  open  expofure,  and  be 
planted  upon  almoft  any  foil,  if  not  too  wet,  for 
they  are  not  tender  plants,  nor  do  they  require 
much  culture  :  thefe  forts  fhould  all  of  them  be  fown 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  feldorn 
fucceed  when  they  are  tranfplanted,  unlefs  it  is  done 
while  the  plants  are  young  -,  fo  that  where  they  are 
fown  for  ornament,  there  fhould  be  four  or  five  feeds 
fown  in  a  fmall  patch,  in  different  parts  of  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  flower-garden  and  when  the  plants  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  kept  clear  from  weeds 
but  when  they  are  grown  two  or  three  inches  high, 
there  fhould  be  fome  fticks  put  down  by  them  to 
fupport  them,  otherwife  they  will  trail  on  the  ground, 
or  on  whatever  plants  ftand  near  them,  and  become 
unfightly. 

The  fixth  fort,  with  the  two  varieties  of  it,  are  de- 
ferving  room  in  every  good  garden  for  the  beauty 
and  odour  of  their  flowers  and  the  eighth  fort  is 
by  fome  cultivated  for  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
but  there  are  few  of  the  other  forts  worthy  of  room 
in  gardens,  except  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  forts, 
which,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  proper  fituation,  and 
are  rightly  trained,  will  make  a  fine  appearance. 

LATIFOLIOUS  trees  and  plants  are  fuch  as  have 
broad  leaves. 

LAVATERA.  Tourn.  Ad.  Gal.  1706.  tab.  3. 
Dill.  Gen.  10.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  752. 

The  Characters  are, 

<T'ke  flower  has  a  double  empalement ;  the  outer  is  of 
one  leaf,  floor ty  obtufle ,  and  trifid  the  inner  is  of  one  leafy 
and  quinqtiefid  \  they  are  both  permanent.  The  flower  hath 
five  petals,  which  are  joined  at  their  bafle ,  plain,  and 
fpread  open  above.  It  has  many  ftaminay  which  are  joined 
in  a  column  below ,  but  above  are  loofe  they  are  inferted 
in  the  'fetal,  and  terminated  by  kidney-Jhaped  fummits. 
It  has  an  orbicular  germen ,  fupporting  a  Jhort  cylindrical 
flyle,  crowned  by  many  briftly  ftigmas.  The  empalement 
afterward  becomes  a  fruit  with  fever al  cap  [ides,  covered 
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in  front  by  a  hollow  fit  eld,  each  capfuls  having  one 

ney-fhaped  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in 
fifth  order  of  his  fixteenth  clais,  intitled  MonodeL  > 
Polyandria,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whole  flov  ! 
have  many  ftamina  joinecHu  a  column. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lavatera  { Alik folia) .  foliis  infimis  cordato-o: 
culatis,  caulinis  trilobis  acuminatis  glabris,  pe(j 
culis  unifloris,  caule  herbaceo.  Lavatera  wboje  lo  • 
leaves  are  orbicularly  heart f japed,  thofe  on  the  falls  * 
with  three  acute  fmooth  lobes,  and  one  flower  up0) . 
foot-falk,  and  an  herbaceous  fialk.  Lavatera  folio 
facie  althaeas.  Ad.  R.  P.  1706.  Lavatera  with  • 
leaves  and  appearance  of  Marflomallow. 

2.  Lavatera  ( Africana )  foliis  infimis  cordato-angi 
tis,  fuperne  fagittatis,  pedunculis  unifloris,  caultA 
baceo  hirluto.  Lavatera  with  the  lower  leaves  argil 
heart-Jhaped,  the  upper  ones  arrow -pointed,  a  f 
flower  upon  each  foot-falk ,  and  a  hairy  herbaceous  Jh 
Lavatera  Africana,  flore  pulcherrimo.  Boerh.  1; 
alt.  African  Lavatera  with  a  beautiful  flower. 

3.  Lavatera  (Trimeflris)  foliis  glabris,  caule  fca! 
herbaceo,  pedunculis  unifloris,  frudibus  orbic; 
tedis.  Hort.  Upfal.  203.  Lavatera  with  fmooth  lead 
a  rough  herbaceous  fialk ,  one  flower  upon  a  foot-jk 
and  an  orbicular  clofed  fruit.  Malva  folio  vario.  C. 
P.  Mallow  with  a  variable  leaf. 

4.  Lavatera  ( Thuringiaca )  caule  herbaceo,  frucfil 
denudatis,  calycibus  incifis.  Hort.  Upfal.  203.  \ 
vatera  with  an  herbaceous  fialk,  naked  fruit ,  and  a 
empalement.  Althaea  flore  majore.  C.  B.  P.  3 
Mar  firm  allow  with  a  larger  flower. 

5.  Lavatera  ( Hirfuta )  foliis  quinquelobatis  hirfut 
caule  credo  fruticofo.  Icon.  tab.  161.  Lavatera  w 
hairy  leaves  having  five  lobes ,  and  a  Jhrubhy  uprij 
fialk. 

6.  Lavatera  ( Veneta )  caule  arboreo,  foliis  feptemr 
gularibus  tomentofis  plicatis,  pedunculis  confer 
unifloris  axillaribus.  Hort.  Uplift.  202.  Lavaterew 
a  tree-like  fialk ,  woolly  plaited  leaves  having  [even  ang 
and  foot-flalks  with  fingle  flowers  arifing  in  elufers  fr 
the  wings  of  the  leaves.  Malva  arborea  veneta  diet, 
parvo  flore.  C.  B.  P.  2 1 5.  Tree  Mallow  with  a  fa 
flower. 

7.  Lavatera  ( Triloba )  caule  ftuticofo,  foliis  fubet 
datis  fubtrilobis  rotundatis  crenatis  ftipulis  cordat 
pedunculis  unifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  691.  Laved 
with  a  forubby  fialk,  heart-Jhaped  leaves  having  tk, 
round  indented  lobes,  which  are  crenated,  heart-fact} 
flipuU,  and  foot-flalks  with  fingle  flowers.  Althaea  fr, 
tefeens,  folio  rotundiore  incano.  C.  B.  P.  316.  Sbrd 
Marjhmallow  with  a  rounder  hoary  leaf. 

8.  Lavatera  ( Olbia )  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  quinqi 
lobo-haftatfe.  Hort.  Upfal.  202.  Lavatera  with 
forubby  ftalk ,  and  leaves  having  five  arrow-pointed  m 
Althsa  frutefeens,  folio  acuto,  parvo  flore.  C.  B. 

•  3 1 6.  Shrubby  Marflomallow  with  an  acute  leaf,  and 
fmall  flower. 

9.  Lavatera  ( Hiflpanica )  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  or' 
culatis  crenatis  tomentofis,  pedunculis  confertis  u 
floris  axillaribus.  Lavatera  with  a  forubby  fialk,  row. 
crenated,  woolly  leaves,  and  foot-ftalks  growing  in  cl 
ters  at  the  wings  of  the  fialk,  each  fuftaining  a  ftp 
flower.  Althaea  frutefeens  Hifpanica  folio  rotundie 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  97.  Spanifh  Jhrubby  Marjhmall 
with  a  rounder  leaf; 

10.  Lavatera  ( Undulata )  caule  fruticofo  tomento 

foliis  orbiculato-cordatis  undatis  incanis,  ferrato-q 
natis,  pedunculis  faepius  trifloris.  Lavatera  with 
forubby  woolly  ftalk,  round  heart-Jhaped  hoary  leal 
which  are  waved,  ftoarply  indented,  and  foot-ftalks  wh 
have  frequently  three  flowers .  Althaea  frutefeens  L 
fitanica,  folio  rotundiori  undulato.  Tourn.  Inft.  c 
Portugal  forubby  Marflomallow  with  a  rounder  wa:  ■ 
leaf.  _  .<  . 

11.  Lavatera  ( Biyonifolia )  caule  fruticofo,  fo 
quinquelobatis  acutis  crenatis  tomentofis,  racemist 
minalibus.  Lavatera  with  a  Jhrubhy  ftalk,  woolly  lea  < 
having  five  acute  lobes,  and  long  fpikes  of  flowers  ter  - 
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mtingth  ftalh.  Althaea  fnitefcens,  folio  bryoni*. 
C  B  P.  316.  Shrubby  Althaea  with  a  Bncny  leaj. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  •,  it  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  with  an  ereft,'  branching,  herbaceous 
ilalk  rifino-  two  feet  high  the  under  leaves  are  or¬ 
bicularly  heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  ftand  upon  long 
foot  .ftalks,  the  upper  are  divided  into  three  acute 
lobes ;  the  flowers  come  out  upon  long  foot-ftalks 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  j  they  are  very  large, 
ind  fpread  open  like  thofe  of  the  Marfhmallow,  and 
ire  of  a  pale1  red  or  Rofe  colour.  Thefe  come  out  in 
July,  the  feeds  ripen  in  September,  and  the  plants 

decay  in  autumn.  .  ,  , .  .  ... 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  which 
has  accidentally  rifen  from  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  brought  to  Bol¬ 
and,  and  the  plants  there  cultivated,  and  the  feeds 
lave  fince  been  communicated  to  moft  parts  of  Eu- 
■ope.  This  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  fhape  of 
die  leaves,  the  lower  having  angles,  and  the  upper 
being  arrow-pointed  •,  the  ftalks  are  hairy,  the  flowers 
lamer,  and  of  a  brighter  red  colour. 

This  fort  is  annual,  and  flowers  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  former,  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  the 

lutumn.  . 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily  •, 
:his  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  (lender  her- 
laceous  ftalks  about  two  feet  high,  covered  with  a 
irown  bark  •,  the  lower  leaves  are  roundifh,  and  the 
ipper  are  angular,  and  fome  arrow-pointed.  The 
lowers  are  not  half  fo  large  as  thofe  of  either  of  the 
brmer,  and  are  of  a  pale  red  colour  •,  thefe  ftand 
ipon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  appear  about  the  fame 
ime  with  the  former.  This  is  certainly  a  diftin£t  fpe- 
:ies,  for  1  have  cultivated  it  more  than  forty  years, 
ind  I  have  never  found  it  vary. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual 
talk,  which  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high,  is  woolly,  gar- 
lifhed  with  angular  heart-fhaped  leaves,  Handing 
ipon  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
he  wings  of  the  leaves  toward  the  top,  fitting  clofe 
o  the  ftalks  at  every  joint  •,  they  are  of  a  purplifh 
;olour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Marfhmallow, 
jut  are  larger.  Thefe  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
md  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn,  then  the  ftalks  de¬ 
ray'  to  the  root.  It  grows  naturally  in  Auftria  and 
lohemia. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Tope,  the  feeds  of  it  w*ere  fent  me  by  the  ingenious 
vlr.  Storm,  gardener  at  Amfterdam.  This  rifes  with 
l  fhrubby  branching  ftalk  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
en  feet,  garnifhed  with  large  hairy  leaves,  deeply  di¬ 
vided  into  five  roundifh  lobes,  which  are  indented 
m  their  edges,  of  a  bright  green,  Handing  alter- 
lately  upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  as  the  plants  become 
nore  fhrubby  the  leaves  decreafe  in  fize,  fo  that 
:he  upper  leaves  are  not  more  than  a  fixth  part 
the  bignefs  of  the  firft  or  lower  leaves.  The  flowers 
:ome  out  fingly  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves  at  every 
joint,  fo  that  as  the  branches  extend  there  is  a  fuc- 
:effion  of  flowers,  whereby  the  plants  are  feldom 
deftitute  of  them  the  whole  year.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  bright  purple  colour,  but  are  hot  very  large  j  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  capfules  having  many  partitions,  in 
sach  of  thefe  is  one  kidney-fhaped  feed,  which  ripen 
in  fucceffion  as  the  flowers  are  produced. 

The  fixth  fort  is  commonly  called  Mallow-tree  •,  this 
rifes  with  a  very  ftrong  thick  ftalk  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  dividing  into  many  branches  at  the  top, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  foft  woolly  leaves  that  are 
plaited,  and  the  edges  cut  into  feveral  angles.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  each  ftanding  upon  a  feparate  foot-ftalk  ; 
they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Mallow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  of 
the  fame  form.  This  fort  flowers  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  feeds  atfe  ripe  in  the  autumn. 

The  feventh  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  feven  or 
eight  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  long  branches, 
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garnifhed  with  woolly  leaves,  differing  greatly  in  fizef 
and  lhape,  the  lower  being  partly  heart-fhaped  at 
their  bale,  but  divide  into  five  roundifh  lobes ;  the 
upper,  which  are  (mail,  have  three  lobes,  which  are 
indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  three  or  four  at  each 
joint,  upon  very  fhort  foot-ftalks  j  they  are  of  a  light 
purple  colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Marfhmal¬ 
low.  There  is  a  fucceffion  of  thefe  flowers  from  June 
to  the  autumn. 

The  eighth  fort  is  a  fhrub  which  grows  to  the  fame 
fize  as  the  feventh,  and  differs  from  it  in  the  fhape  of 
the  leaves,  which  are  divided  into  three  or  five  acute- 
pointed  lobes  •,  the  flowers  are  (mailer,  but  of  the 
fame  fhape  and  colour,  it  continues  in  flower  at  the 
fame  time.  This -grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France. 

The  ninth  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  fix  or  eight 
feet  high,  (ending  out  many  branches,  garnifhed  with 
roundifh,  crenated,  woolly  leaves,  ftanding  upon  long 
foot-ftalks ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  come  our 
in  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  each  luf- 
taining  one  large  pale  blue  flower,  of  the  fame  fhape 
with  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  This  flowers  at 
the  fame  time  with  them,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

The  tenth  fort  hath  a  foft,  fhrubby,  woolly  ftalk, 
which  rifes  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet  *,  thefe 
ftand  more  eredt  than  either  of  the  former  forts,  and 
do  not  branch  fo  much  ;  the  leaves  are  heart-fhaped 
at  their  bafe,  but  round  on  their  edges,  very  hoary  and 
waved,  ftanding  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
ftanding  upon  foot-ftalks  of  different  lengths ;  thefe 
generally  fupport  but  one  flower,  but  fometimes  they 
have  two  or  three  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a 
pale  blue  colour.  They  appear  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  former,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Portugal. 

The  eleventh  lbrt  riles  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  fhrubby  branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  woolly  leaves,  divided  into 
five  lobes,  which  end  in  acute  points,  and  are  crenated 
on  their  edges  •,  the  lower  part  of  the  branches  are 
adorned  with  a  Angle  flower  at  each  joint,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ftalk,  but  the  branches  are  terminated  by  loofe 
fpikes  of  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour, 
and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former. 

The  fix  laft  mentioned  forts,  though  they  have  fhrub¬ 
by  ftalks,  yet  are  but  of  fhort  duration  here ;  the 
fixth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  forts,  feldom  continue 
longer  than  two  years,  unlefs  when  they  happen  to 
grow  upon  dry  rubbifh,  where  they  make  but  little 
progrefs,  and  their  ftalks  and  branches  being  firmer, 
fo  are  better  able  to  refill  the  cold  •,  for  when  they  are 
in  good  ground,  they  are  very  vigorous  and  full  of  fap, 
fo  are  killed  by  the  froft  in  common  winters.  The 
other  three  forts  are  not  quite  fo  tender,  nor  of  fo 
fhort  duration  •,  thefe  will  continue  three  or  four  years, 
and  fometimes  longer,  provided  the  winters  are  not 
very  fevere  •,  or  if  the  plants  ftand  in  a  warm  fituatiofl 
and  on  a  dry  foil,  but  in  moift  rich  ground  they  fel¬ 
dom  continue  long. 

All  thefe  fhrubby  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,^ 
which  fhould  be  l'own  in  the  fpring  upon  a  bed  of 
light  earth  •,  and  when  the  plants  are  about  three  or 
four  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the 
places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain ;  ror  as  they 
(hoot  out  long  flefhy  roots  which  have  but  few  fibres, 
fo  they  do  not  iucceed  well  if  they  are  tranfplanted  af¬ 
ter  they  are  grown  large.  If  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants 
are  permitted  to  icatter  on  the  ground,  the  plants 
will  come  up  the  following  fpring  •,  and  when  they 
happen  to  fall  into  dry  rubbifh,  and  are  permitted  to 
grow  therein,  they  will  be  fhort,  ftrong,  woody,  and 
produce  a  greater  number  of  flowers  than  thofe  plants 
which  are  more  luxuriant.  As  thefe  plants  continue 
a  long  time  in  flower,  fo  a  few  plants  of  each  fort 
may  be  allowed  a  place  in  all  gardens  where  there  is 
room. 
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The  three  firft  forts  are  annual  plants,  which  ate  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  :  the  feafon  for  lowing  them  is  the 
end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  upon  a 
bed  of  frelh  light  earth  •,  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  you  muft  carefully  clear  them  from  weeds  •, 
and  in  very  dry  weather  they  muft  be  now  ana  then 
refrelhed  'with  water.  When  they  are  about  two 
inches  high,  you  mult  tranfplant  them  into  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  which  fhouid  be 
in  the  middle  of  the  borders  in  the  flower-garden  Mor 
if  the  foil  is  good,  they  will  grow  two  01  tmee  jeet 
high  •,  in  tranlplanting  them,  you  mult  take  them  up 
very  carefully,  preferving  a  ball  of  earth  to  their 
roots,  otherwife  they  are  apt  to  mifcarry  •,  and  ado 
water  and  lhade  them  until  they  have  taken  root,  after 
which  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  cic.ir 
them  from  weeds,  and  to  fallen  them  to  Hakes,  to 
prevent  their  being  injured  by  ftrong  winds.  Y  ou  may 
alfo  fow  their  feeds  in  autumn,  and  when  the  plants 
are  come  up,  tranfplant  them  into  fmall  pots,  which, 
towards  the  end  of  Odtober,  fliould  be  placed  in  a 
.common  hot-bed  frame,  where  the  plants  being  de¬ 
fended  from  fevere  frofts,  will  abide  the  winter  very 
well  i  and  in  the  fpring,  you  may  fhake  them  out  of 
the  pots,  and  plant  them  into  larger,  or  elfe  into  the 
full  ground,  where  they  may  remain  to  flower.  The 
plants  thus  managed  will  be  larger,  and  flower  ftronger 
and  earlier  than  thofe  fown  in  the  fpring,  and  from 
thefe  you  will  conflantly  have  good  feeds,  whereas 
thofe  fown  in  the  fpring  fometimes  mifcarry.  The 
■  feeds  of  the  third  fort  fhouid  be  fown  in  the  fpring 
in  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  they  do  not 
well  bear  removing  in  the  fummer. 

The  two  firft  forts  are  very  ornamental  plants  in  a 
fine  garden,  when  placed  among  other  annuals,  either 
in  pots  or  borders. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root  which  abides  fe- 
verai  years,  but  the  ftalks  decay  in  the  autumn,  and 
new  ones  arile  in  the  fpring.  This  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of  light 
earth  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhouid  be  either  tranfplanted  to  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain,  or  into  pots  where  they  may 
Hand  to  get  more  llrength,  before  they  are  planted  in 
the  full  ground.  After  the  plants  are  well  rooted, 
they  will  require  no  ether  care  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds.  And  if  tire  winter  fliould  prove  very 
fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  ground  about 
them  with  old  tanners  bark  to  keep  out  the  froft ;  but 
they  will  qndure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very 
well,  and  will  produce  their  flowers  and  ripen  their 
feeds  annually. 

The  fifth  fort  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  the 
open  air  in  England,  fo  the  feeds  fhouid  be  fown  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  other  forts ;  and  when 
the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fliould  be  each 
planted  into  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
placed  in  the  fnade  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  fituation, 
and  mixed  with  other  hardy  exotic  plants.  As  the 
plants  advance  in  their  growth,  fo  they  will  require 
larger  pots,  and  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
other  exotic  plants ;  in  the  autumn  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  green-houfe,  and  placed  with  Myrtles 
and  the  other  kinds  of  plants,  which  only  require  pro¬ 
tection  from  hard  froft,  but  muft  have  as  much  free 
air  as  poffible  in  mild  weather. 

LAV  EN  DU  LA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  198.  tab.  93. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  630.  Lavender  •,  in  French,  La - 
•vnhde.  [It  takes  its  name  of  Lavando,  Lat.  waffl¬ 
ing,  becaufe  it-  was  ufed  to  be  thrown  into  baths 
tor  the  fragrancy  of  the  lcent ;  or  becaufe  ufed  in 
lye,  to  give  a  fragrancy  to  linen ;  and  becaufe  it  is 
very  good  to  wafti  the  face  with,  and  give  it  both 
beauty  and  a  grateful  lcent.] 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhs  flewer  hath  an  oval  ■permanent  empalement  of  one 
l?af,  which  is  ohfeurely  indented  at  the  brim .  The  flower 
is  of  the  lip  kind,  with  one  petal ,  having  a  cylindrical 
tube  longer  than  the  empalement ,  but  fpr ceding  above 


the  upper  lip  is  large ,  bifid,  and  open  •,  the  under  Up  h 
cut  into  three  equal  fegments.  It  bath  four  floor t  ftamina 
fltuated  within  the  tube  cf  the  petal ,  two  being  Jhorter 
than  the  other ,  terminated  by  fmall  fummits.  It  hath 
a  gcrn.cn  divided  in  four  parts ,  fupporting  a  fender  flyk 
the  length  of  the  tube ,  crowned  by  an  cbtufe  indented 
fligma.  The  gertnen  afterward  turns  to  four  oval  feeds, 
fltting  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fection  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia  Gym- 
hofpermia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers 
have  two  fhort  and  two  longer  ftamina,  and  have 
four  naked  feeds  fitting  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are,  • 

1.  Lavendula  {Spica)  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  fpi- 
cis  nudis.  Hort.  Cliff.  303.  Lavender  with  entire fpear- 
ftoaped  leaves  and  naked  Jpikes.  Lavendula  latifolia.  C. 
R.  P.  216.  Broad-leaved  Lavender. 

2.  Lavendula  ( Angufiifolia )  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus, 
fpicis  nudis.  Lavender  with  fpaar-floaped  narrow  leaves, 
and  staked  jpikes.  Lavendula  anguftifolia.  C.  B.  P. 
216.  Narrow-leaved  Lavender. 

3.  Lavendula  ( Multifda )  foliis  duplicato-pinnatifidis 
Vir.  Cliff.  56.  Lavender  with  leaves  doubly  wing- j 
pointed.  Lavendula  folio  diffedto.  C.  B.  P.  216 
Lavender  with  a  cut  leaf. 

4.  Lavendula  ( Canarienfis )  foliis  duplicato-pinnat'm- 
dis  hirfutis,  fpicis  fafciculatis.  Lavender  with  dfiubl) 
wing-pointed  hairy  leaves ,  and  fpikes  cf  flowers  growing 
in  cluflers.  Lavendula  folio  longiore  tenuius  &  eie- 
gantius  difledto.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  198.  Lavender 
with  a  longer ,  narrower ,  and  more  elegant  cut  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  is  cultivated  in  feveral  of  the  Englifli 
gardens,  and  has  been  generally  known  by  the  title 
of  Spike,  or  Lavender  Spike  •,  the  leaves  of  this  fori 
are  much  fhorter  and  broader  than  thofe  ot  the  com¬ 
mon  Lavender,  and  the  branches  are  fnorter,  more 
compabt,  and  fuller  of  leaves.  This  fort  doth  not 
often  produce  flowers,  but  when  it  does,  the  fiower- 
ftaiks  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  very  different  from 
thofe  on  the  other  branches,  approaching  nearer  to 
thofe  of  the  common  fort,  but  are  broader  •,  the 
ftalks  grow  taller,  the  fpikes  of  the  flowers  are 
larger,  the  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  are  in  looler 
fpikes.  It  generally  flowers  a  little  later  in  the  lea- 
ion.  This  has  been  frequently  confounded  with  the 
common  Lavender,  and  has  been  fuppofed  the  fame 
fpecies,  but  is  undoubtedly  a  different  plant.  . 
This  I  believe  to  be  the  fame  with  what  Dr.  MoriHon 
calls  Lavendula  latifolia  fterilis,  for  the  plants  will 
continue  feveral  years  without  producing  flowers  ■,  du¬ 
ring  which  time  they  have  a  very  different  appearance 
from  thofe  of  the  common  Lavender,  as  thole branches 
of  the  lame  plant  always  have  which  do  not  flower, 
but  1  have  planted  flips  taken  from  thofe  flowering 
branches  with  narrow  leaves,  and  others  from  thok 
with  the  broad  leaves,  but  have  always  found  tut, 
plants  fo  propagated  return  to  their  original  fort- 
the  cuttings  with  the  narrow  leaves  have  become  broac 

again.  , . 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  common  Lavender,  whictj 
is  lb  well  known  as  to  require  no  delcription.  Botll 
thefe  forts  flower  in  July,  at  which  time  the  1’pikeil 
of  the  fecond  fort  are  gathered  for  ufe ;  there  is 


variety  of  this  with  white  flowers.  _  I 

Thele  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  flips  the  belt, 
feafon  for  which  is  in  March,  when  they  fliould  bo 
planted  in  a  fliady  fituation,  or  at  leaf!  they  fhouu 
be  lhaded  with  mats  until  they  have  taken  root 
after  which  they  maybe  expefed  to  the  lun ;  am, 
when  they  have  obtained  llrength,  may  be  removetl 
to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  reman  | 
Thefe  plants  will  abide  much  longer  in  a  dry,  gravelljl 
or  ftony  foil,  in  which  they  will  endure  our  feyereij 
winters  •,  though  they  will  grow  much  fuller  in  thj 
fummer,  if  they  are  planted  upon  a  rich,  light,  n,0i  I 
foil,  but  then  they  are  generally  deftroyed  in  winter! 
nor  arc  the  plants  half  10  ftrong  icented,  or  lit  for  m(l 
dicinal  ufes,  as  thofe  which  grow  upon  the  moll  bal 

ren  rocky  foil.  1 
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hefe  plants  were  formerly  in  ufe  to  make  edgings 
1  borders  in  gardens,  for  which  purpofe  they  are 
,  no  means  proper,  for  they  will  grow  too  large  for 
h  defigns ;  and  if  they  are  often  cut  in  very  dry 
cather,  they  are  fubje'ct  to  decay;  and  in  hard 
inters  they  are  very  often  killed,  fo  that  the  edging 
j]}  not  be  complete  :  befides,  thefe  plants  greatly 
'haufc  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  whereby  the  plants 
the  borders  will  be  deprived  of  their  nourilhment ; 
that  they  Ihould  never  be  planted  in  a  fine  gar- 
>n  amongft  other  choice  plants  and  flowers,  but 
ther  be  ^placed  in  beds  in  the  phyfic-garden,  or 
any  part  of  the  kitchen-garden,  if- the  foil  is  dry., 
lie  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Andalufia  ;  this  is 
/annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  branching 
ilk  two  feet  high ;  the  ftalks  are  woolly,  and  gar¬ 
bed  with  hoary  leaves  growing  oppofite,  which  are 
it  into  many  divifions  to  the  midrib  ;  thefe  fegments 
e  a<*ain  divided  on  their  borders  toward  the  top, 
to  three  obtufe  fegments,  fo  that  they  end  in  many 
rints.  The  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower  is  continued 
oni  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  is  naked,  and 
)0ut  fix  inches  long,  having  four  corners  or  angles, 
id  is  terminated  by  a  clofe  fpike  of  flowers  about 
le  inch  long  -,  the  fpike  has  the  rows  of  flowers 
filled  fpirally  :  under  this  fpike  there  are  commonly 
/o  finall  ones  proceeding  from  the  fide  of  the  (talk, 
about  an  inch  dillance  from  the  middle  fpike. 
his  fort  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  au- 
mn.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  blue, 
id  the- other  with  white  flowers, 
his  fort  is  Town  every  fpring  on  borders  or  beds  of 
rht  frefti  earth,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
ay  be  tranlplanted  into  other  borders  of  the  flower- 
irden,  or  into  pots,  to  remain  for  good  ;  where  they 
ill  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean 
oni  weeds.  Thefe  are  pretty  plants  to  place  in  large 
>rders,  amongft  other  plants,  for  variety,  but  they 
e  never  ufed  with  us ;  they  may  alfo  be  preserved 
rer  the  winter,  if  placed  in  a  green-houfe  in  au- 
mn  ;  but  they  never  continue  longer  than  two  years 
ith  us,  and  many  times  (if  they  have  produced  feeds 
e  firft  year)  they  will  not  continue  longer.  Nor  do 
ofe  plants  which  are  thus  preferved,  appear  hand- 
me  the  following  fummer,  fo  that,  unlefs  in  bad 
afdns,  when  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in  the  open 
r,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  preferve  the  plants.  If 
le  feeds  of  this  fort  are  permitted  to  lcatter,  the 
lants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring  with- 
jt  care,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  manner  before 
irecled. 

'he  foufthffort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands, 
•om  whence  the  feed  s  were  fent  to  the  Bifhop  of  Lon- 
lon,  which  were  fown  in  his  Lordfhip’s  garden  at 
hilham,  where  this  plant  was  firft  raifed.  This  rifes 
nth  an  upright,  branching,  fquare  ftalk  four  feet 
ighv  garnilhed  with  leaves  which  are  longer,  and  cut 
rto  narrower  fegments  than  thofe  of  the  third  fort. 
They  are  of  a  lighter  green  and  almoft  fmooth ;  the 
laked  fiower-ftaik  is  alfo  much  longer  than  thofe  of 
he  former,  and  terminated  with  a  duller  of  fpikes 
if  blue  flowers  ;  at  two  or  three  inches  below  thefe, 
re  two  fmall  fpikes  of  flowers.  Handing  one  on  each 
ide  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
>f  the  common  Lavender,  but  are  of  the  fame  fhape. 
This  fort  is  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former,  fo 
he  feeds  of  this  mull  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed 
n  the  fpring;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
hould  be  each  planted  into  a  leparate  fmall  pot  filled 
vith  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  another  hot-bed, 
o  bring  the  plants  forward  ;  and  in  the  beginning 
)f  June,  they  Ihould  be  inured  to  the  open  air, 
when  they  Ihould  be  placed  in  a  fheltered  fitua- 
:ion  toward  the  end  of  that  month  ;  in  July  the  plants 
will  flower,  and  if  the  autumn  proves  warm,  the  feeds 
will  ripen  in  September ;  but  when  they  do  not  per- 
:e<ft  feeds,  the  plants  may  be  preferved  through  the 
winter  in  a  good  greemhoufe,  where  they  will  pro- 
luce  flowers  moil  part  of  that  feafon,  whereby  good 
eeds  may  be  obtained. 
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LAUREOLA.  See  Tpymel^a. 

LAUROCERASUS.  SeePADUS. 

LAURUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  597.  tab.  367.  Lid< 
Gen.  Plant.  452.  The  Bay-tree  ;  in  French,  Laurier. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  different  plant  s, 
the  male  flowers  have  no  empalement :  they  have  one  pe¬ 
tal,  which  is  cut  into  fix  fegments  at  the  top ,  and  nine  ft a- 
mina  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  petal,  flaming  by  threes , 
terminated  by  fender  fummits.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers 
have  noempalement ;  they  have  one  -petal,  which  is  flight  ly 
cut  into  fx  fegments  at  the  top.  In  the  bottom  is  Jitu- 
ated  an  eval  germen,  flapper  ting  a  fugle  ftyle  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  petal,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  fiigma ,  at¬ 
tended  by  fix  or  eight  fiamina  :  there  are  two  globular 
glands ,  ftanding  upon  very  floort  foot-ftalks,  fixed  to  the 
bafe  of  the  petal.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  berry  with  one  cell,  inclqflng  one  feed  of  the  fame 


form. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedhon  of 
Linnteus’s  ninth  clafs,  intitled  Enneandria  Monogy- 
nia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have 
nine  ftamina  and  one  llyle ;  but  it  ihould  be  ranged 
in  his  twenty-fecond  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  male  and  female  flowers  are  upon  different 
plants. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Laurus  ( Nobilis )  foliis  lanceolatis  venofis  perennan- 
tibus,  floribus  quadrifidis  dioeciis.  ITort.  Cliff.  105. 
Bay -tree  with  evergreen ,  fpear-floaped,  veined  leaves,  and 
flowers  cut  into  four  points,  which  are  male  and  female 
on  different  plants.  Laurus  latifolia  Difcoridis.  C.  B. 
P.  The  broad-leaved  Bay  of  Diofccrides. 

2.  Laurus  ( Undulatis )  foliis  lanceolatis  venofis  peren- 
nantibus,  marginibus  undatis.  Bay-tree  with  evergreen 
fpear-floaped  leaves ,  which  are  veined  and  waved  on  their 
edges.  Laurus  vulgaris  folio  undulato.  H.  R.  Par. 
Common  Bay-tree  with  waved  leaves. 

3.  Laurus  ( Tenuifolia )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  venofis 
perennantibus,  floribus  quinquefidis  dioeciis.  Bay-tree 
with  narrow  fpear-floaped  leaves  which  are  evergreen  and 
veined,  flowers  cut  into  five  points,  which  are  male  and  fe¬ 
male  on  different  plants.  Laurus  tenuixolia.  dab.  Icon. 
925.  Narrow-leaved  Bay. 

4.  Laurus  flndica )  foliis  venofis  lanceolatis  perennanti¬ 
bus  planis,  ramulis  tuberculatis  cicatricibus,  floribus 
racemofts.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 54.  Bay-tree  with  evergreen , 
veined,  fpear-floaped,  plain  leaves ,  branches  having  tu¬ 
bercles  and  cicatrices,  and  flowers  growing  in  bunches . 
Laurus  Indica.  Aid.  Hort.  Farnef.  61.  The  Indian  Bay . 

5.  Laurus  ( Borbonia )  foliis  venofis  lanceolatis  calycibus 
frudtus  baccatis.  Lin.  Sp.  529.  Bay-tree  with  veined 
fpear-floaped  leaves,  and  the  empalement  becomes  berries. 
Laurus  Carolinienfis,  foliis  acuminatis,  bacciscaeruleis, 
pediculis  longis  rubris  inlidentibus.  Cateib.  Carol.  1. 
p.  63.  Carolina  Bay-tree  with  pointed  leaves,  and  blue 
berries  fitting  upon  long  red  foot-ftalks. 

6.  Laurus  ( Benzoin )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  obtufis  in- 
tegris  annuis.  Bay-tree  with  oval,  obtufe ,  fpear-floaped , 
entire  leaves,  which  are  annual.  Arbor  Virginiana,  ci- 
trem  vel  limonii  folio,  Benzoinum  fundens.  Hort. 
Amft.  1.  p.  168.  The  Benjamin-tree. 

7.  Laurus  ( Sajfafras )  foliis  integris  trilobifque.  Hort. 
Cliff.  154.  Bay-tree  with  entire  leaves ,  or  having  three 
lobes.  Cornus  mas  odorato,  folio  trifido,  margine  piano, 
faffafras  didta.  Pluk.  Aim.  120.  The  Sajfafras* 

8.  Laurus  ( Enervius )  foliis  venofis  oblongis  acumina¬ 
tis  annuis,  fubtus  rugofis.  Bay-tree  with  oblong ,  acute- 
pointed,  veined,  annual  leaves,  which  are  rough  on  their 
under  fide.  Laurus  foliis  lanceolatis  enervibus  annuis. 
Flor.  Virg.  159-  Bay-tree  with  fpear-floaped,  winged., 
unveined ,  annual  leaves. 

9.  Laurus  ( 'Camphora )  foliis  trinerviis  lanceolato-ovatis, 
nervis  fupra  bafin  unitis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  192.  Bay- 
tree  with  oval  fpear-floaped  leaves,  having  three  veins 
which  unite  above  the  bafe.  Camphora  ofiicinarum.  C. 
B.  P.  500.  The  Camphire-tree. 

10.  Laurus  ( Americana )  foliis  ovatis  planis  integerri- 
mis,  pedunculis  racemofts,  floribus  in  capitulum  col- 
ledtis.  Bay-tree  with  plain,  oval,  entire  leaves,  branching 

7  T  foot- 
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floot-flalks,  and  flowers  collected  into  heads.  Lauras 
Americana,  foliis  fubrotundis,  floribus  in  capitulum 
collectis.  Flouft.  MSS.  American  Bay-tree  with  roundi/h 
leaves ,  and flowers  collected  into  heads. 

11.  Laurus  ( Cinnamomum )  foliis  trinerviis  ovato-oblongis 
nervis  verfus  apicem  evanefeentibus.  Flor.  Zeyl.  145. 
Laurel  with  oblong  leaves  which  diminiflo  toward  their 
end.  Cinnamomum  foliis  latis  ovatis  frugiferum. 
Burm.  Zeyl.  62.  Cinnamon-tree. 

12.  Laurus  ( Cornelia )  foliis  triplinerviis  lanceola- 

tis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  146.  Laurel  with  fpear-Jhaped  leaves , 
having  three  veins.  Cinnamomum,  fc.  Canella  Mala- 
barica,  fc.  Javanenfis.  C.  B.  P.  409.  Caflia  or  Wild 
Cinnamon. 

13.  Laurus  ( Perfea )  foliis  venofis  ovatis  coriaceis  pe- 
rennantibus,  floribus  corymbofis.  Lin.  Sp.  529.  Bay- 
tree  with  oval ,  thick ,  veined  leaves ,  which  continue  through 
the  year ,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus.  Perfea. 
Cluf.  Plift.  1.  p.  2. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  broad-leaved  Bay,  which  grows 
naturally  in  Afia,  Spain  and  Italy ;  from  all  thofe 
places  I  have  received  the  berries  feveral  times.  This 
is  almoft  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  in  fevere  winters  they  are  frequently  killed, 
or  their  branches  are  fo  much  injured  as  to  appear  fo 
for  a  long  time  ;  therefore  they  are  generally  planted 
in  tubs,  and  removed  into  the  green-houfe  in  winter. 
The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  much  broader  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Bay,  and  are  fmoother :  there  are 
male  and  female  plants  of  this,  as  there  arealfo  of  all 
the  other  forts. 

The  fecond  is  the  common  Bay  ;  of  this  there  are 
plants  with  plain  leaves,  and  others  which  are  waved 
on  their  edges,  but  they  feem  to  be  the  fame  fpecies  •, 
for  the  young  plants  which  I  have  raifed  from  the  ber¬ 
ries  of  one,  have  been  a  mixture  of  both  forts ;  but 
this  is  undoubtedly  a  different  fpecies  from  the  firfl:, 
for  this  fort  thrives  well  in  the  open  air,  and  is  feidom 
hurt,  except  in  very  fevere  winters  ;  whereas  the  firfl: 
will  fcarce  live  abroad,  while  young,  in  common  win¬ 
ters,  without  fhelter. 

The  third  fort  hath  very  long  narrow  leaves  which 
are  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  two  former,  and  are 
of  a  light  green ;  the  branches  are  covered  with  a  pur- 
pliflh  bark,  and  the  male  flowers  come  out  in  fmall 
duffers  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  fitting  clofe  to 
the  branches.  This  fort  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
the  open  air  in  England,  fo  the  plants  are  generally 
kept  in  pots  or  tubs,  and  houfed  in  winter  as  the  firft 
fort. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Madeira  and  the 
Canary  Ifiands,  from  whence  it  was  formerly  brought 
to  Portugal,  where  it  has  been  propagated  in  fo  great 
plenty,  as  to  appear  now  as  if  it  was  a  native  of  that 
country.  In  the  year  1620,  this  plant  was  raifed  in 
the  Farnefian  garden,  from  berries  which  were  brought 
irom  India,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  baffard  fort  of 
Cinnamon.  This  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  temperate  countries,  but  it  is  too  tender  to 
thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  fo  the  plants  are 
kept  in  pots  and  tubs,  and  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe  in  winter. 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  common  Laurel ;  they  are  thick,  fmooth,  and  of 
a  light  green,  the  foot-ftalks  inclining  to  red  *?  the 
branches  are  regularly  difpofed  on  every  fide,  and  the 
male  flowers  are  difpofed  in  long  bunches  ;  they  are 
of  a  whitifh  green  colour ;  the  berries  are  much  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  It  is  called  by  fome  the 
Royal  Bay,  and  by  others  the  Portugal  Bay. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  in  great 
abundance,  where  it  is  called  the  Red  Bay ;  it  alfo  is 
found  in  fome  other  parts  of  America,  but  not  in  fo 
great  plenty.  In  fome  fituations  near  the  fea,  this 
nfes  with  a  ftrait  trunk  to  a  confiderable  height,  and 
their  ftems  are  large,  but  in  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country  they  are  of  an  humbler  ftature.  The  wood 
o  this  tree  is  much  efteemed,  being  of  a  fine  grain,  fo 
is  of  excellent  ufe  for  cabinets,  &c. 

I  he  leaves  of  this  fort  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of 
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the  common  Bay,  and  are  a  little  woolly  on  the- 
der  fide,  their  edges  are  a  little  reflexed  ;  the  vein*  '' 
tranfverfly  from  the  midrib  to  the  fides,  and  the  1 
flowers  come  out  in  long  bunches  from  the  wine  *!• 
the  leaves.  The  female  trees  produce  their  flowe 
loofe  bunches,  (landing  upon  pretty  lono-  foot-ff  ^ 
which  are  red ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  blue  be  ! 
fitting  in  red  cups. 

This  fort  is  alfo  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  a 
England  ;  for  although  fome  plants  have  lived  ah  3 
in  a  mild  winter,  which  were  planted  in  a  warm 
ation,  yet  the  firft  fharp  winter  has  deftroved  then  ' 
that  thefe  plants  muff  be  kept  in  pots  or  tubs,1  °\ 
houfed  in  winter  like  the  former. 

Thefe  five  forts  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  \ 
the  common  fort  is  generally  propagated  by  fuck 
but  thofe  plants  never  keep  to  oneftem,  buto-enei  ! 
fend  out  a  great  number  of  fuckers  from  their  rc 
and  form  a  thicket,  but  do  not  advance  in  heie  ’ 
therefore  the  beft  way  to  have  good  plants,  is  to  r  • 
them  from  the  berries,  when  they  can  be  procured  - 
the  plants  which  come  from  feeds,  always  grow  lai  - 
than  the  others,  and  do  not  put  out  fuckers  fromt  r 
roots,  fo  may  be  trained  up  with  regular  ftems.  '  . 
beft  way  is  to  fow  the  berries  in  pots,  and  plu  » 
them  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will  brina  > 
the  plants  much  fooner  than  if  they  are  fown  in  • 
full  ground,  fo  they  will  have  a  longer  time  to  • 
ftrength  before  winter ;  but  the  plants  muft  not  ■ 
forced  with  heat,  therefore  they  fhould  be  inured 
;  bear  the  open  air  the  beginning  of  June,  into  wl 
they  fhould  be  removed,  where  they  may  remain 
autumn  ;  then  the  pots  fhould  be  placed  under  a  cc- 
mon  frame,  that  the  plants  may  be  protected  fr 
hard  froft,  but  in  mild  weather  they  may  enjoy 
free  air  ;  for  while  the  plants  are  fo  young,  they 
in  danger  of  fuffering  in  hard  froft,  even  the  coma 
fort  of  Bay.  The  fpring  following,  thofe  forts  wh 
will  not  live  in  the  open  air,  fhould  be  each  tra 
planted  into  feparate  pots  ;  but  the  common  fort  u 
be  planted  in  nurfery-beds  fix  inches  afunder  e; 
way,  where  they  may  grow  two  years,  by  which  ti, 
they  will  be  fit  to  plant  where  they  aye  defigned 
grow.  The  other  forts  muff  be  conftantly  kept 
pots,  fo  fhould  every  year  be  new  potted,  and  as  th 
advance  in  growth,  they  muft  have  larger  pots.  . 
thefe  plants  require  fhelter  in  winter,  a  few  of  ea 
fort  will  be  enough  for  a  large  green-houfe. 

The  common  Bay  will  make  a  variety  in  all  evi 
green  plantations ;  and  as  it  will  grow  under  the  fha 
of  other  trees,  where  they  are  not  too  clofe,  fo  it 
very  proper  to  plant  in  the  borders  of  woods,  whf 
it  will  have  a  good  effed  in  winter. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  Amerit 
where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  < 
vidinginto  many  branches,  garnifhed  with  ovalfpe; 
fhaped  leaves  near  three  inches  long,  and  one  in 
and  a  half  broad,  fmooth  on  their  upper  furface,  b 
with  many  tranfverfe  veins  on  their  under  fide ;  th< 
leaves  fall  off  in  the  autumn  like  other  deciduo 
trees.  The  flowers  I  have  but  once  feen,  the 
were  all  male,  and  of  a  white  herbaceous  colon 
but  if  I  remember  right,  they  had  but  fix  ftamina  .i 
each.  1 

The  Saffafras-tree  is  alfo  very  common  in  moft  pal 
of  North  America,  where  it  fpreads  greatly  by  I 
roots,  fo  as  to  fill  the  ground  with  fuckers  wherevj 
they  are  permitted  to  grow ;  but  in  England  ti) 
fhrub  is  with  difficulty  propagated.  In  America  it  I 
only  a  fhrub,  feidom  riling  more  than  eight  or  t,i 
feet  high  ;  the  branches  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  | 
different  fhapes  and  fizes,  fome  them  are  oval  and  e-j 
tire,  about  four  inches  long  and  three  broad  ;  othtj 
are  deeply  divided  into  three  lobes  ;  thefe  are  1* 
inches  long,  and  as  much  in  breadth  from  the  extrl 
mity  of  the  two  outfide  lobes ;  they  are  placed  alta 
nately  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  and  are  of  a  lucl 
green ;  thefe  fall  offin  the  autumn,  and  in  the  fprin| 
loon  after  the  leaves  begin  to  come  out,  the  flowcl 
appearjuft  below  them,  upon  {lender  foot-ftalks,  eal 

fuftainiil 
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fuflaining  three  or  four  fmall  yellow  flowers,  which 
have  five  oval  concave  petals,  and  eight  (lamina  in 
the  male  flowers,  which  are  upon  different  plants  from 
the  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  have  an  oval  ger- 
men,  that  afterward  becomes  an  oval  berry, .  which, 
when  ripe,  is  blue,  but  thofe  plants  do  not  produce 
fruit  in  England. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
in  fwampy  lands  •,  this  rifes  with  a  (brubby  branching 
(talk  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  covered  with  a  purple 
bark.  The  leaves  are  placed  oppofite,  and  are  near 
two  inches  long  and  one  broad,  fmooth  on  their  up¬ 
per  fide,  but  are  veined  on  their  under,  where  they 
are  rough.  This  hath  not  as  yet  produced  flowers 
here,  but  the  berries  which  were  fent  me  from  Ma¬ 
ryland  were  red,  and  nearly  the  flze  and  (hape  of  the 
common  Bay-berry. 

The  Camphire-tree  grows  naturally  in  Japan,  and  in 
feveral  parts  of  India,  and  alfo  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  it  rifes  to  a  tree  of  middling  ftature,  di- 
viding  into  many  fmall  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval 
fpear-lhaped  leaves,  fmooth  on  their  upper  fide,  hav¬ 
ing  three  longitudinal  veins  which  unite  above  the 
bafe  •,  if  thefe  are  bruifed,  they  emit  a  (Irong  odour 
of  Camphire,  as  alfo  the  branches  when  broken. 
Thefe  are  male  and  hermaphrodite  on  different  trees ; 

I  have  only  feen  thofe  of  the  male,  which  has  flowered 
plentifully  in  England ;  thefe  were  fmall,  and  com- 
pofed  of  five  concave  yellow  petals,  very  like  thofe  of 
the  Saflafras-tree,  and  were  produced  three  or  four 
upon  each  foot-ftalk,  in  like  manner.  j| 

The  tenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf 
toun  at  La  Vera  Cruz  this  rifes  with  a  woody  (talk  to  I 
the  height  of  twenty  feet,  dividing  into  many  branches, 
which  are  covered  with  a  gray  rough  bark  •,  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  branches  are  produced  the  foot-ftalks, 
which  are  unequal  in  length,  but  divide  into  feveral 
fmaller,  each  fuflaining  a  clufter  of  fmall  white  I 
flowers,  which  are  collected  into  a  head  or  fmall  um¬ 
bel,  having  one  general  involucrum  ;  thefe  are  male  I 
and  hermaphrodite  on  different  trees.  The  herma-  I 
phrodite  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval  berries,  not  I 
quite  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  common  Bay.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree  are  about  two  inches  long  and  one  I 
broad,  rounded  at  the  top  and  entire,  (landing  upon  I 
very  (hort  foot-ftalks.  ~  ! 

The  Saffafras-tree  is  commonly  propagated  by  the  I 
berries,  which  are  brought  from  America  ;  but  thefe  I 
berries  generally  lie  in  the  ground  a  whole  year,  and  I 
fometimes  two  or  three  years  before  they  grow,  when  | 
they  are  lown  in  the  fpring ;  therefore  the  fureft  me-  I 
thod  of  obtaining  the  plants  will  be,  to  get  the  berries  I 
put  into  a  tub  of  earth  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  j 
fent  over  in  the  earth  *  and  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  to  I 
fow  the  berries  on  a  bed  of  light  ground,  putting  them  I 
two  inches  in  the  earth ;  and  if  the  fpring  fliould 
prove  dry,  the  bed  muft  be  frequently  watered,  and 
(haded  from  the  great  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  5  with  this  management  many  of  the  plants  I 
will  come  up  the  firft  feafon,  but  as  a  great  many  of  I 
the  berries  will  lie  in  the  ground  till  the  next  fpring 
fo  the  bed  (hould  not  be  difturbed,  but  wait  until  the  ] 
feafon  after,  to  fee  what  will  come  up.  The  firft  win-  I 
ter  after  the  plants  come  up,  they  (hould  be  protected 
irom  the  froft,  efpecially  in  the  autumn  ;  for  the  firft 
early  froft  at  that  feafon  is  apt  to  pinch  the  (hoots  of  I 
thele  plants,  which,  when  young,  are  tender  and  I 
lull  of  fap,  fo  will  do  them  more  injury  than  the  I 
levere  froft  of  the  winter  ;  for  when  the  extreme  part  I 

,  the  lhoots  are  killed,  it  greatly  affefts  the  whole  I 
plant.  I 

When  the  plants  have  grown  a  year  in  the  feed-bed, 
t  ey  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  where  they  I 
may  ftand  one  or  two  years  to  get  (Length,  and  may 
en  be  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain  for  good. 

There  have  been  fome  of  thefe  plants  propagated  by 
ayers,  but  thefe  are  commonly  two,  and  fometimes 
mree  years  before  they  put  out  roots  ;  and  if  they  are 
Rot  duly  watered  in  dry  weather,  they  rarely  take  ' 
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toot ;  fo  that  it  is  uncertain,  whether  one  in  three  of 
thefe  layers  do  fucceed,  which  makes  thefe  plants 
very  fcarce  in  England  at  prefent. 

The  wood  of  this  flirub  is  frequently  ufed  to  make 
tea,  which  is  efteemed  a  great  antifcorbutic ;  and  in 
Carolina  they  frequently  give  a  decodion  of  the  wood 
and  leaves  in  intermitting  fevers  ;  but  the  flowers  of 
the  flirub  are  gathered,  and  dried  by  the  mod  curious, 
and  are  ufed  for  tea. 

The  Benjamin-tree,  as  it  is  falfly  called,  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Saffafras,  by 
lowing  of  the  berries  :  thefe  generally  lie  long  in  the 
ground,  fo  that  unlefs  they  are  brought  over  in  earth 
in  the  fame  way  as  before  direded,  they  often  fail,  or 
at  lead  remain  long  in  the  ground ;  but  this  is  now 
frequently  propagated  by  layers  in  England,  which 
put  out  roots  pretty  freely,  when  the  young  (boots 
are  chofen  to  make  layers. 

The  eighth  fort  is  alio  a  native  of  the  fame  country 
with  the  laft,  and  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe,  and  require  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment  This  may  alfo ‘be  propagated  by  layers,  which 
put  out  roots  pretty  freely ;  and  as  the  (hrubs  do  not 
produce  feeds  in  England,  fo  this  is  the  bed  method 
to  propagate  them. 

Thefe  three  forts  will  live  in  the  open  air  in  England, 
but  the  Saffafras  is  often  injured  by  very  fevere  frofts^ 
efpecially  if  they  are  in  an  expofed  fituation ;  therefore 
thefe  plants  fhould  have  a  warm  fituation  and  a  loofe 
(oil ;  and  in  moift  ground  this,  and  alfo  the  eighth 
fort,  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  a  dry  foil  ;&for 
when  they  are  planted  on  a  hot  gravelly  foil,  they  fre¬ 
quently  die  in  dimmer  when  the  feafon  proves  dry. 
They  are  all  of  them  now  much  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  add  to  the  variety  of  fhrubs,  but  they  are  not 
very  ornamental  plants  ;  though  indeed  the  Saffafras 
makes  a  good  appearance  in  dimmer,  when  it  is  fully 
clothed  with  its  large  leaves,  which  being  of  different 
Ihapes,  makes  an  agreeable  variety,  when  intermixed 
with  fhrubs  of  the  fame  growth. 

The  Camphire-tree  is  very  near  a-kin  to  the  Cinna¬ 
mon-tree,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  leaves,  thofe 
of  the  Cinnamon-tree  having  three  ribs  running  lon¬ 
gitudinally  from  the  foot-ftalk  to  the  point,  where 
they  foon  diminilh  ;  whereas  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  of 
this  tree  are  fmall,  and  extend  toward  the  Aides,  and 
have  a  fmooth  (hining  furface  :  they  are  both  male 
and  hermaphrodite  in  different  trees. 

In  Europe  this  tree  is  propagated  by  layers,  which 
are  generally  two  years,  and  fometimes  longer,  before 
they  take  root,,  fo  that  the  plants  are  very  fcarce ;  and 
as  all  thofe  which  I  have  feen  flower  are  male  trees, 
fo  there  can  be  no  hopes  of  procuring  feeds  from  them 
here :  but  if  the  berries  of  this,  and  alfo  of  the  Cin¬ 
namon-tree,  were  procured  from  the  places  of  their 
growth,  and  planted  in  tubs  of  earth,  as  hath  been 
direded  for  the  Saflafras-tree,  there  may  be  a  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  plants  procured  in  England  :  and  if  they 
were  fent  to  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  they1 
might  be  there  cultivated,  fo  as  to  become  a  public 
advantage ;  efpecially  the  Cinnamon-tree,  which  will 
grow  as  well  in  fome  of  our  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
as  it  does  in  the  native  places  of  its  growth,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  trees  might  be  had  in  plenty ;  for  they 
propagate  eafily  by  the  berries,  as  the  French  expe¬ 
rienced  in  their  American  iflands.  The  Portugueze 
brought  fome  of  the  Cinnamon-trees  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  planted  them  on  the  ifland  of  Princes,  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  where  they  now  abound,  having 
fpread  over  a  great  part  of  the  ifland  ;  there  is  alfo 
one  tree  now  growing  at  the  Madeiras,  which  I 
have  been  informed  is  a  male,  fo  never  produces 
berries. 

The  Camphire-tree  does  not  require  any  artificial  heat 
in  winter,  fo  that  if  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  dry 
green-houfe  they  will  thrive  very  well.  During  the 
winter  feafon  they  muft  be  fparingly  watered,  and  in 
the  dimmer  they  (hould  be  placed  abroad  in  a  warm 
fituation,  where  they  may  be  defended  from  ftrong 
winds,  and  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  dired  rays 
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of  the  fun  ;  but  during  this  feafon,  they  mud  be  fre¬ 
quently  fefreihed  with  water. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  ■ 
branches  in  autumn,  which  fhould  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  before  directed  for  the  Benjamin. 
The  tenth  fort  requires  a  itove  to  preferve  it  through 
the  winter  in  England ;  this  is  propagated  by  leeos, 
which  mu  ft  be  procured  from  the  country  where  it 

grows  naturally.  „ 

This  plant  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  Coif ee- 
tree,  l'o  Ihould  be  planted  in  a  dove,  with  that  and 
other  tender  plants  of  thofe  warm  count!  les,  and  al¬ 
ways  remain  there. .  . 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  forts  have  been  generally 
confounded  by  mod,  if  not  all  the  writers  who  have 
treated  of  them  •,  though  their  bark,  which  is  the  ma¬ 
terial  part  of  thefe  trees  in  ufe,  is  pretty  eahly  dii- 
tinguidied  by  the  dealers  in  thefe  commodities. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  is  certainly  midaken  in  referiing  the 
latter  to  the  figure  of  Dr.'Burman,  which  he  has  given 
in  his  Hidory  of  Ceylon  plants,  by  the  title  of  Cin- 
namomum  perpetuo  florens,-  &c.  which  is  a  true  re- 
prefentation  of  the  male  Cinnamon-tree,  and  is  not 
the  Cadi  a  Lignea  •,  but  as  there  are  plants  of  all  thefe 
forts  now  in  the  Britifh  Iflands  of  Ameiica,  lo  we  may 
hope  foon  to  have  their  fpecies  better  afcei  tained. 

The  plants  of  both  thefe  kinds  are  not  fo  tender  as 
mod  people  do  imagine,  and  the  treating  of  thofe 
plants  which  have  been  brought  to  England  fo  ten¬ 
derly  has  dedroyed  them  ;  for  lo  far  as  I  have  made 
trial  of  their  culture  it  has  appeared,  that  great  heat 
is  very  prejudicial  to  them  •,  therefore  I  would  advife 
thofe  perlons  who  may  have  any  of  the  plants  come 
under  their  care,  to  treat  them  in  a  different  manner, 
otherwife  there  will  be  little  hopes  of  keeping  them  ; 
for  when  the  plants  have  taken  new  root  in  the  pots, 
they  diould  in  dimmer  be  placed  in  a  glais-cafe,  where 
they  may  have  plenty  of  air  in  warm  weather,  and  in 
winter  placed  in  a  dove  kept  moderately  warm. 

LAURUS  ALEXANDRINA.  See  Ruscus. 
LAURUSTINUS.  See  Tinus. 

LAWN  is  a  great  plain  in  a  park,  or  a  fpacious  plain 
adjoining  to  a  noble  feat. 

As  to  the  dimenfions  of  it,  it  fhould  be  as  large  as  the 
ground  will  permit  •,  but  never  lefs,  if  poffible,  than 
thirty  or  forty  acres  •,  but  this  is  to  be  underdood  of 
Lawns  in  large  parks,  for  in  gardens  a  Lawn  of  fix  or 
eight  acres  is  a  reafonable  fize  for  gardens  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  extent,  ten  or  twelve  acres  for  thofe  of  the 
larged  fize. 

As  to  the  fituation  of  a  Lawn,  it  will  be  bed  to  be  in 
the  front  of  the  houfe,  and  to  lie  open  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country,  and  not  pent  up  too  much  with 
trees. 

If  the  houfe  front  the  ead,  or  fouth-ead,  it  will  be 
mod  convenient,  becaufe  the  rooms  will  be  fhaded  in 
the  afternoon,  and  fo  the  obj  edits  to  be  viewed  from 
the  houfe  will  be  much  better  feen,  by  the  lun’s 
fhining  upon  them  at  that  time  of  the  day  ;  for  if  the 
'bed  room  of  the  houfe  front  the  Lawn,  as  it  always 
fhould  do,  the  afternoon  being  the  mod  ufual  time 
Lor  people  of  fadiion  to  folace  themfelves  in  fuch 
rooms,  the  fun  will  not  be  offenfive  to  thofe  rooms, 
nor  will  the  profpedt  be  interrupted,  but  rendered 
more  pleafant  •,  whereas,  were  it  on  the  wed  fide  of 
the  houfe,  the  fun,  by  fhining  from  the  objedd,  and 
direftly  againd  thofe  rooms,  would,  by  both,  hinder 
the  profpedt,  for  the  generality  of  profpedds  are  mod 
pleafant  when  the  fun  diines  upon  the  objedts. 

Befides,  there  is  another  inconvenience,  if  the  Lawn 
be  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  houfe,  it  will  give  the  more 
way  to  the  wed  wind  (which  is  commonly  the  greated) 
to  injure  the  houfe,  by  its  having  a  free  paffage 
to  it. 

If  the  Lawn  be  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  houfe,  it  may 
do  well  enough,  for  the  reafons  before-mentioned,  for 
the  fun’s  rays  being  then  darted  obliquely,  will  not 
fo  much  interrupt  the  profpedt,  and  the  fun  fhining 
mod  part  of  the  day  on  that  fide  of  the  houfe,  will 
dill  add  to  the  beauty  of  that  front,  which  ought  to 
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be  the  bed  front  in  the  houfe,  therefore  aLawn  on  that 
fide  will  much  help  the  proipedd  of  the  houfe. 

But  the  mod  defirable  afpeft  for  aLawn  is  that  of  the 
fouth-ead,  which  is  generally  the  mod  favourable 
point  in  England  •,  for  as  the  fun  rifes  upon  the  front 
of  the  houfe  facing  this  point,  fo  it  will  add  a  chear- 
fulnefs  to  the  rooms  in  the  morning,  and  by  noon  the 
rays  will  be  oblique  to  this  front,  and  in  the  afternoon 
will  have  entirely  left  thefe  apartments. 

It  will  not  be  at  all  convenient  to  have  the  Lawn  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  houfe,  becaufe  it  will  lay  the 
houfe  too  open  to  the  cold  north  winds,  &c.  therefore 
it  will  be  more  eligible  to  plant  wilderneffes  and  woods 
on  the  wed  and  north  Tides  of  the  houfe,  by  way  of 
fcreen  to  it,  provided  thefe  do  not  fhut  out  agreeable 
objects. 

As  to  the  figure  of  the  Lawn,  fome  contend  for  an 
exact  fquare,  others  an  oblong  fquare,  fome  an  oval, 
and  others  a  circular  figure  ;  but  neither  of  thefe  are 
to  be  regarded,  for  it  will  be  much  better  if  con 
trived  lo~as  to  fait  the  figure  of  the  ground-,  and 
there  ihould  be  trees  planted  for  fhade  on  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  Lawn,  fo  the  Tides  may  be  broken  by  ir¬ 
regular  plantations  of  trees  •,  for  if  there  are  not  fome 
good  profpedts  beyond  the  Lawn,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  it  bounded  on  every  fide  by  plantations,  which' 
may  be  brought  round  pretty  near  to  each  end  of  the 
houfe,  fo  that  perfons  may  foon  get  into  ihade,  which 
is  a  very  defirable  thing  in  hot  weather  -,  for  where 
that  is  wanting,  few  perfons  care  to  dir  abroad  when 
the  fun  fhines  warm. 

If  in  the  plantations  round  the  Lawn,  the  trees  are 
placed  irregularly,  fome  breaking  much  forwarder  on 
the  Lawn  than  others,  and  not  crowded  too  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  they  will  make  a  much  better  appearance  than 
any  regular  plantations  can  poffibly  do  ;■  and  if 
there  are  varieties  of  trees  properly  dilpofed,  they  will 
have  a  good  effedt ;  but  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that 
no  other  but  thofe  which  make  a  fine  appearance,  and 
that  grow  large,  drait,  and  handfome,  Ihould  be  ad¬ 
mitted  here,  as  they  are  placed  in  the  condant  view 
from  the  houfe. 

Many  perfons  have  preferred  the  Lime-tree  for  this 
purpofe,  on  account  of  their  regular  growth but  as 
the  leaves  of  this  tree  often  change  their  colour,  and 
begin  to  fall  very  foon  in  autumn,  occafioning  a  great 
litter  in  the  garden ;  and  from  the  end  of  July  the 
trees  make  but  an  indifferent  appearance,  fo  they  are 
not  to  be  efteemed  for  thefe  plantations. 

The  Elm,  Oak,  Beech,  and  Chednut,  among  the 
deciduous  trees,  are  to  be  preferred  to  all  others,  as 
they  keep  their  leaves  late  in  autumn ;  and  thefe  are 
all  of  them  large  growing  trees,  fo  are  very  proper  for 
this  purpofe.  _  •**’t 

If  there  are  fome  clumps  of  Evergreen  trees  intermixec 
with  the  deciduous  trees  in  this  plantation,  if  they  are 
properly  difpoied,  it  will  add  to  the  beauty,  efpeciall 
in  the  winter  feafon  ;  the  bed  forts  for  this  purpofe 
are  Lord  Weymouth’s  Pine,  the  Silver  and  Spruce 
Firs,  which  will  grow  fad,  and  become  large  trees 
and  as  the  two  latter  forts  always  grow  pyramidically 
fo  they  will  have  a  good  effedt  to  the  fight,  if  they  au 
rightly  placed,  but  they  fhould  not  be  intermixed  ir 
the  fame  clumps  with  the  deciduous  trees;  but  as  theit' 
generally  feather  out  their  branches  near  the  ground 
they  ihould  be  planted  where  they  do  not  obdrudt  tin 
view  of  any  didant  objedts. 

But  as  mod  perfons  who  take  pleafure  in  beautifying 
their  feats  in  the  country,  are  in  hade  for  ihade,  the; 
generally  plant  the  trees  too  clofe  together,  and  ode; 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  difficult  when  th 
trees  are  advanced  to  reduce  their  number,  vvithou 
injury  to  the  defign  ;  therefore  thofe  trees  fhould  b 
fird  planted,  which  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  the 
there  may  be  fome  few  others  planted  for  preicr 
ihade,  which  may  afterward  be  taken  away.  .Whe 
perfons  who  are  beautifying  their  feats  meet  with  fu 
grown  trees  on  the  fpot,  it  is  a  great  pleafure,  for  the 
ihould  not  be  dedroyed,  if  they  can  poifibly  dan 

without  prejudice.  *  t  &  \k 
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W  S  O  N I  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  433.  Henna.  Ludw. 
13-  ^ 

The  Characters  are, 

be  flower  has  a  [mail permanent  empalement ,  divided  into 
nr  parts  at  the  top.  The  flower  is  compofled  of  four  oval 
, ar.Jhaped  petals ,  which  flpread  open ,  and  eight  fender 
imina  the  length  of  the  petals ,  which  ft  and  by  pairs  be- 
>een  them ,  terminated  by  roundijh  flummits.  It  hath  a 
undiflh  germen ,  flupporting  a  fender  permanent  flyle, 
iwned  by  a  headed  ftigrna.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
ne  s  a  globular  cap fule  ending  in  a  point,  having  four 
'Is,  filled  with  angular  feeds. 

his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feblion  of 
nnaeus’s  eighth  clafs,  intitled  Oftandria  Monogynia, 
'iich  includes  thole  plants  whofe  flowers  have  eight 
imina  and  one  flyle. 

The  Species  are, 

.awsonia  (. Inermis )  ramis  inermibus.  Flor.  Zeyl. 
;4>  Lawfonia  whofe  branches  have  no  fpines.  Liguftrum 
'gyptiacum  latifolium.  C.  R.  P.  476.  Broad-leaved 
yptian  Privet ,  called  Alhenna ,  or  Henna,  by  the 
' abians . 

,awsonia  ( Spinofa )  ramis  fpinofis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  134. 
iwfonia  with  prickly  branches.  Rhamnus  Malabaricus 
Iail-anski.  Piuk.  Aim.  38.  tab.  220.  Malabar 
ickthorn,  called  Mail-anfki. 

he  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  Egypt,  and 
her  warm  countries,  where  it  rifes  with  a  ihrubby 
ilk  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  branches  come 
it  by  pairs  oppofite ;  thefe  are  (lender,  and  covered 
th  a  whitilh  yellow  bark,  and  garnifhed  with  oblong 
lall  leaves  of  a  pale  green,  ending  in  acute  points, 
iced  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
nches  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  gray 
dirty  white  colour,  and  are  compofed  of  four  fmall 
tals  which  turn  backward  at  the  top.  The  flowers 
;  fucceededby  roundilheapfuies  withfour  cells,  filled 
th  angular  feeds. 

te  leaves  of  this  flirub  are  muchufed  by  the  Egyptian 
imen  to  colour  their  nails  yellow,  which  they  efteem 
ornament. 

te  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  for 
have  received  fpecimens  of  it  from  the  Spanilh 
eft- Indies,  where  it  was  found  growing  naturally  in 
eat  plenty. 

bis  rifes  with  a  woody  trunk  eighteen  feet  high  or 
ore.  The  wood  is  hard  and  clofe,  covered  with 
light  gray  bark.  The  branches  come  out  alternate, 
id  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  which 
md  without  order  •,  and  at  the  joints  where  the  leaves 
e  placed,  come  out  fingle,  ftrong,  fharp  thorns.  The 
nvers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  from  the  fide 
the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
d  of  a  difagreeable  feent;  they  have  four  petals, 
nch  fpread  open ;  between  each  of  thefe  are  fituated 
to  pretty  ftrong  ftamina,  terminated  by  roundilh 
mmits.  After  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  germen  be- 
mes  a  roundilh  capfule  with  four  cells,  including 
any  angular  feeds. 

hefe  plants  are  both  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
ould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  Ipring,  that 
e  plants  when  they  come  up  may  have  time  to  get 
•ength  before  winter.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to 
move,  they  Ihould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot 
led  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot- 
-d  of  tanners  bark,  where  they  mull  be  fereened 
om  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  their 
eatment  Ihould  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Coffee- 
ee,  with  this  difference  only,  not  to  let  thefe  plants 
ive  fo  much  water •,  but  efpecially  in  the  winter, 
uring  which  feafon  it  fhould  be  given  to  them  very 
•aringly,  for  by  over-watering  thefe  plants  I  have 
nown  many  of  them  deftroyed ;  thefe  plants  are  too 
nder  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  fo  they 
>uft  conftantly  remain  in  the  ftove,  but  in  hot 
eather  they  Ihould  have  plenty  of  free  air  admitted 
)  them. 

■  Y  E  R  S.  Many  trees  and  Ihrubs  may  be  propagated 
y  Layers,  which  do  not  produce  feeds  here,  fo  are 
ot  eafily  increafed  by  any  other  method. 
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This  is  to  be  performed  by  flitting  the  branches  a  little 
way  upward,  and  laying  them  under  the  mould  about 
half  a  foot ;  the  ground  Ihould  firft  be  well  digged  and 
made  very  light,  and  after  they  are  laid  they  Ihould 
have  a  little  water  given  them. 

If  they  do  not  comply  well  in  the  laying  of  them 
down,  they  mull  be  pegged  down  with  a  forked  ftick 
cut  in  form  of  a  hook  to  keep  them  down ;  if  the 
Layers  have  taken  fufficient  root  by  the  next  winter, 
they  muft  be  cut  off  from  the  main  plants,  and  planted 
in  the  nurfery,  as  is  direifted  about  feedlings. 

Some  twill  the  branch  or  bare  the  rind,  and  if  it  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  ground,  they  fallen  a  tub  or 
bafket  near  the  branch,  which  they  fill  with  good 
mould,  and  lay  the  branch  in  it. 

Laying  of  Trees. 

This  operation  is  thus  performed : 

.ill,  Take  fome  of  the  moll  flexible  boughs  and  lay 
them  into  the  ground  about  half  a  foot  deep  in  fine 
frefh  mould,  failening  them  down  with  forked  flicks, 
leaving  them  with  the  end  of  the  Layer  about  a  foot 
or  a  foot  and  a  half  out  of  the  ground,  and  keep  them 
moift  during  the  fummer  feafon,  and  they  will  pro¬ 
bably  have  taken  root  and  be  fit  to  remove  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  if  they  have  not  by  that  time  taken  root 
they  muft  lie  longer. 

2dly,  Tie  a  piece  of  wire  hard  round  the  bark  of  the 
bough,  at  the  place  you  intend  to  lay  in  the  ground, 
and  twill  the  ends  of  the  wire,  fo  that  they  may  not 
untie,  and  prick  the  place  above  the  wire  through  the 
bark,  with  an  awl  in  feveral  places,  and  then  lay  it  in 
the  ground  as  before  directed ;  this  will  often  fucceed 
when  the  other  fails. 

3dly,  Cut  a  flit  upwards  at  a  joint,  as  is  pradtifed  in 
laying  of  Carnations,  which  by  gardeners  is  called 
tonguing  the  Layers. 

4thly,  Twill  the  part  of  the  branch  defigned  to  lay 
in  the  ground  like  a  withy,  if  it  is  pliable,  and  lay  it 
into  the  ground  as  diredted  in  the  firft  way  of  laying. 
5thly,  Cut  a  circle  almoft  round  about  the  bough 
(that  is  defigned  to  be  laid)  half  an  inch,  at  the  place 
that  is  moll  convenient  to  lay  into  the  ground,  and 
manage  it  as  is  diredted  in  the  firft  method  of  laying. 
The  feafon  for  laying  hardy  trees  that  Ihed  their  leaves 
is  in  Odlober,  but  for  fuch  as  are  tender  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March  j  for  Evergreens,  June  or  July  are 
good  feafons. 

Though  Layers  may  be  laid  at  any  time  in  the  year, 
yet  the  before- mentioned  feafons  are  moll  proper,  for 
the  reafons  following,  becaufe  they  have  the  whole 
winter  and  fummer  to  prepare  and  draw  root  •,  for  at 
thefe  times  of  the  year  the  fun  has  fufficient  power  on 
■  the  fap  of  the  tree  to  feed  the  leaf  and  bud,  but  has 
not  power  fufficient  to  make  a  llioot. 

And  if  that  fmall  quantity  of  fap  that  does  arife  be 
hindered,  as  it  will  by  Ibme  of  the  preceding  ways  of 
laying,  the  leaves  and  buds]  will  gently  crave  of  the 
Layer,  and  by  that  means  will  prepare  the  Layer  to 
take  root,  or  put  forth  roots  a  little  to  maintain  it- 
felf,  finding  it  cannot  have  it  from  the  mother  plant. 
And  therefore,  becaufe  it  wants  but  little  nourilhment 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  it  is  better  to  lay  Layers  of 
trees,  or  to  fet  cuttings  than  at  other  times,  either  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  fap  ftirs  but  little,  or  in  the 
fpring  when  it  begins  to  rife,  becaufe  it  is  then  apt  to 
come  too  fuddenly  to  draw  fap  from  the  Layer,  before 
the  Layer  has  drawn  or  prepared  for  root ;  but  for 
fome  forts  the  middle  of  fummer  is  bell. 

However,  the  fpring  or  fummer  may  do  well  for 
fmall  plants,  becaufe  fuch  plants  being  but  fhort- 
lived  draw  root  the  quicker. 

If  you  would  lay  young  trees  from  a  high  ftandard,  the 
boughs  of  which  cannot  be  bent  down  to  the  ground, 
then  you  muft  make  ufe  of  Ofier  bafkets,  boxes, 
or  pots,  filled  with  fine  mould,  mixed  with  a  little 
rotten  Willow  dull,  which  will  keep  moifture  to  affill 
the  Layer  in  taking  root ;  this  bafket,  box,  &c.  muft 
be  fet  upon  a  poll  or  treffel,  &c.  and  the  bough  muft 
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tie  laid  according  to  either  of  the  four  firft  ways .of 
laving,  but  too  much  head  muft  not  be  left  on,  lelt 
fhat  be  injured  by  the  wind,  or  by  its  own  motion 
rub  off  the  tender  root  •,  and  the  fmaller  the  boughs 
are,  the  lefs  way  they  Ihould  be  left  out  of  the 
ground,  and  care  muft  be  taken  to  keep  them  aear 

from  weeds.  .  ,  n  „  . 

The  harder  the  wood  of  the  tree  is,  the  young  fhoots 
will  take  root  beft  •,  but  if  the  wood  be  foft,  the  older 
boughs  will  take  root  the  beft. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  which  wi  1 
not  put  out  roots  from  their  woody  branches,  thoug 
laid  down  with  the  utmoft.  care ;  yet  if  the  young 
fhoots  of  the  fame  year  are  laid  in  July,  they  will  often 
put  out  roots  very  freely,  fo  that  when  any  plants  are 
found  difficult  to  propagate  by  Layers  in  the  common 
way,  they  fnould  be  tried  at  this  feafon  ;  but  as  thefe 
fhoots  will  be  foft  and  herbaceous,  they  muft  not 
have  too  much  wet,  for  that  will  caufe  them  to  rot; 
therefore  it  will  be  a  better  method  to  cover  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  over  the  Layers  with  Mofs,  which 
will  prevent  the  ground  from  drying  too  faft,  fo  that 
a  little  water  now  and  then  will  be  fufficient. 

LEAVES.  A  Leaf  is  defined  to  be  a  part  of  a  plant 
extended  into  length  and  breadth,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  have  one  fide  diftinguifh able  from  the  other ; 
they  are  properly  the  moft  extreme  part  of  a  blanch, 
and  the  ornament  of  the  twigs,  and  conftft  of  a  very 
glutinous  matter,  being  furnifhed  every  where  with 
veins  and  nerves ;  one  of  their  offices  is,  to  fubtilize 
and  give  more  fpirit  to  the  abundance  of  nouriffiing 
fap,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  little  buds. 

Wo  firfi-  rnnfider  the  diftin&ions  which 


by  botanifts  in  their  definitions  of  the  fhape  and  form 
of  Leaves  in  their  titles  and  defcriptions  of  plants,  and 
afterward  confider  their  ufes  in  vegetation. 

The  Leaf  of  a  plant  or  tree  is  diftinguiffied  from  that 
of  flowers,  the  firft  is  called  Folium  in  Latin,  and  the 
other  Petalum ;  therefore  what  is  to  be  underftood 
here  of  Leaves,  are  thofe  which  are  ranged  on  the 
branches  and  ftalks  of  plants,  and  have  no  connexion 
with  the  flower. 

Thefe  Leaves  are  either  fimple  or  compound. 

Simple  Leaves  are  thofe  of  which  the  foot-ftalk  or 
petiole  fupports  but  one,  compound  are  thofe  of 
which  the  foot-ftalk  fuftains  many  Leaves  or  fmall 


foliola. 

Simple  Leaves  differ  in  refped  to  circumfcription, 
angles,  flnus,  apices,  margin,  fuperficies  and  fub- 
ftance  ;  circumfcription  confiders  the  form  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  Leaves  where  there  are  no  angles  or 
finuations ;  in  which  refpe£t  Leaves  are, 

Orbiculate,  or  round  Leaves  ( Orbiculatum )  are  fuch 
whofe  breadth  are  equal  to  their  length,  and  every 
part  of  their  edges  equally  diftant  from  the  center,  as 
in  fig.  i. 

A  roundilh  Leaf  ( Subrotundum )  when  theLeaf  is  nearly 
orbiculate,  as  in  fig.  2. 

An  oval  or  egg-fhaped  Leaf  ( Ovation )  when  the  length 
of  the  Leaf  exceeds  the  breadth,  and  the  bafe  or  lower 
part  of  it  forms  a  fegment  of  a  circle ;  but  the  upper 
extremity  is  not  in  proportion,  but  fmaller,  as  in 
fig.  3. 

An  obverfe  oval  Leaf  is  one  whofe  foot-ftalk  is  fixed 
to  its  fmaller  end. 

An  oval  or  elliptic  Leaf  ( Ovale  five  ellipticum )  is  one 
whofe  length  exceeds,  its  breadth,  and  both  ends  are 
narrower  than  the  fegments  of  circles,  as  fig.  4. 

A  parabolical  Leaf  (P arabolicum)  is  one  whofe  length 
exceeds  its  breadth,  and  is  narrowed  from  the  bafe 
upward,  fo  becomes  half  egg-fhaped,  fig.  5. 

A  fpatulated  Leaf  ( Spatulatum )  is  of  a  roundilh  fi¬ 
gure,  but  narrow  at  the  bafe,  and  linearly  lengthened, 
fig.  6. 

A  wedge-fhaped  Leaf  ( Cuneiforme )  is  one  whofe  length 
exceeds  the  breadth,  and  is  narrowed  to  the  bafe, 
fig-  7- 

An  oblong  Leaf  ( Oblongum )  is  one  whofe  length  greatly 
exceeds  its  breadth,  and  each  extremity  is  narrower 
than  a  fegment  of  a  circle,  fig.  8. 
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A  fpear-fhaped  or  fpear-pointed  Leaf  (. Lanceotatun,  • 
oblong,  and  grows  narrower  toward  both  ends  ; 
terminates  in  a  point,  fig.  9. 

A  linear  Leaf  ( Lineare )  is  one  whofe  two  fides  run 
moft  parallel  to  each  other ;  they  are  ufually  narrc 
and  fomewhat  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  the  t 
ends,  fig.  10. 

A  chaffy  Leaf  ( Acerofum )  is  when  the  linear  Leaf  ft 
on  the  tree,  and  is  evergreen,  as  in  the  Fir,  Yew,  t 
fig  1 1. 

An  awl- Ih aped  Leaf  ( Subulatum )  is  one  which  islin 
below,  but  gradually  contracting  towards  the  t< 
fig.  12. 

A  triangular  Leaf  ( 'Triangulare )  is  when  the  dift 
furrounded  by  three  prominent  angles,  fig.  13. 

A  quadrangular  and  quinquangular  Leaf,  only  dif 
from  the  former  in  the  number  of  their  fides  or  £ 
gles,  fig.  14. 

A  deltoide  Leaf  is  one  with  four  angles,  of  wbi 
thofe  of  the  extremities  are  farther  diftant  from  t 
center  than  thofe  of  the  fides,  fig.  15. 

A  round  Leaf  ( Rotundum )  is  one  without  any  angl 
A  flnus  {or  Hollow )  is  ufed  to  exprefs  thofe  openin 
or  cavities  in  Leaves  which  diftinguifh  them  into  par 
A  kidney-fhaped  Leaf  ( Reniforme )  is  of  a  roundilh 
gure,  and  hollowed  a  little  at  the  bafe,  but  witho 
any  angles,  fig.  16. 

A  heart-lhaped  Leaf  ( Cordatum )  when  they  are  ova 
and  hollowed  a  little  at  the  bafe,  but  without  ai 
angles,  fig.  17. 

A  moon-fhaped  Leaf  (. Lunulatum )  is  a  roundilh  Le 
hollowed  at  the  bafe,  with  two  curvilinear  angles 
form  of  fickles,  fig.  18.  -  '  -  I 

An  arrow-lhaped  Leaf  ( Sagittatum )  is  one  which 
triangular,  and  hollowed  at  the  bafe  for  the  infertic 
of  the  foot-ftalk,  fig.  19. 

A  heart  arrow-fhapedLeaf  ( Ccrdatum-fagittatum) is Iil 
the  former,  but  the  fides  of  it  are  convex,  fig.  20. 

A  fpear-pointed  Leaf  ( Hafiatum )  is  of  atriangularforn 
the  fides  and  bafe  of  which  are  hollowed,  and  theai 
gles  fpreading  fo  as  to  refemble  a  Leaf  compofed  ( 
three  parts,  fig.  2 1 . 

A  fiddle-lhaped  Leaf  {Pan dura  forme)  is  oblon? 
larger  at  both  ends  than  in  the  middle,  the  twofidt 
being  compreffed  like  the  body  of  a  violin,  fig.  22. 
A  cleft  or  divided  Leaf  (. Fijfum )  is  divided  by  line; 
finuations  and  ftrait  margins ;  from  the  number  of  th 
divifions  they  are  termed  a  two,  three,  or  many  pointe 
leaf,  fig.  23. 

A  lobated  Leaf  (. Lobatum )  is  one  which  is  divided  a' 
moft  to  the  midrib,  into  parts  which  Hand  diftant  fror 
each  other,  and  have  convex  margins  according  t 
the  number  of  thefe  parts ;  it  is  called  bilcbed,  tr 
lobed,  or  quadrilobed,  &c.  fig.  24. 

A  handed  Leaf  ( Palmatum )  is  one  which  is  divide 
into  feveral  longitudinal  fegments  down  to  the  baft 
where  they  are  united,  and  refemble  an  open  hanc 
fig.  25. 

A  wing-pointed  Leaf  ( Pinnatifidum )  is  one  which  ■ 
tranfverfly  divided  into  oblong  horizontal  divifionj 
fig.  26. 

A  lyre-lhaped  Leaf  (. Lyratum )  is  one  which  is  divide^ 
into  tranfverle  fegments,  the  upper  ones  being  large! 
than  the  lower,  which  are  farther  afunder,  fig.  27. 

A  laciniated  or  jagged  Leaf  ( Laciniatum )  is  one  who! 
fides  are  varioufly  divided  into  jags,  which  are  agait 
divided  without  any  order,  fig.  28. 

A  finuated  Leaf  ( Sinuatum )  is  one  which  has  manv 
nuations  on  its  fides,  but  is  not  indented  or  notchel 
on  its  edges,  fig.  29. 

An  indented  finuated  Leaf  ( Dentatofinuaium )  is.  or! 
like  the  former,  but  the  fide  lobes  are  of  a  line  J 
figure.  _  I 

A  divided  Leaf  {Partition)  is  one  which  is  divide! 
into  many  parts  to  the  bafe,  fo  as  to  appear  like  mail 
Leaves  till  clofely  examined.  Thefe  are  called  bipaj 
tite,  tripartite,  &c.  according  to  the  number  ofpauj 


fig.  30.. 

An  entire  Leaf  ( Integrum )  is  one  that  is 
and  has  fmooth  edges. 
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Apex  tip,  is  the  extremity  in  which  the  Leaf  termi¬ 
nates  •,  Leaves  in  refped  to  thefe  are  termed, 

A  truncated  Leaf  ( Truncation )  is  one  whofe  fummit 
feems  as  though  it  were  cut  off  by  a  ftrait  line,  in  a 
tranfverfe  direction. 

A  bitten  Leaf  (Prunnorfum)  is  one  which  is  terminated 
by  very  blunt  unequal  cuts,  fig.  31. 

A  blunt  Leaf  ( Retufum )  is  one  whofe  extremity  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  obtufe  finus,  fig.  32. 

A  nicked  Leaf  ( Emarginatum )  is  one  whofe  extremity 
is  a  little  notched,  fig.  33. 

An  obtufe  Leaf  (Obtufum)  is  one  whofe  point  is  ter¬ 
minated  bluntly,  or  by  a  fegment  of  a  circle,  fig.  34. 
A  lharp  Leaf  ( Acutum )  is  one  whofe  point  is  termi¬ 
nated  in  an  acute  angle,  fig.  35. 

An  acuminated  Leaf  ( Acuminatum )  is  one  which  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  awl-fhaped  point,  fig.  36. 

A  pointed  obtufe  Leaf  ( Obtufum  acumine )  is  one  whofe 
upper  part  is  rounded,  but  draws  to  an  acute  point, 

fig-  37-  ... 

A  clafper  Leaf  ( Cirrhofum )  is  one  which  terminates 

with  a  tendril,  fig.  38.  as  in  Gloriofa,  Flagellaria,  &c. 
The  margin  of  a  Leaf  is  the  outermoft  boundary  of 
its  fides,  exclufive  of  its  dilk  or  middle,  fo  in  refped 
to  their  margin  are, 

A  fpinous  Leaf  ( Spinofium )  is  one  whofe  edge  or  bor¬ 
der  ends  with  hard  ftiff  prickles,  fig.  39. 

An  indented  Leaf  ( Bent  at  um )  is  one  whofe  edge  has 
horizontal  points  of  the  fame  confiftence  with  the  Leaf, 
but  are  feparated  from  each  other,  fig.  40. 

A  fawed  Leaf  {8  err  at  uni)  is  one  whole  edges  are 
fharply  notched  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw,  which  make 
acute  angles  bending  toward  the  top,  fig.  41. 

A  backward  fawed  Leaf  ( Retr  or fio  [erratum )  is  one 
whofe  ferratures  or  teeth,  are  bent  toward  the  bafe  of 
:he  Leaf. 

A  double  fawed  Leaf  ( Buplicato-ferratum)  is  one  whofe 
irdges  are  fawed  with  larger  teeth,  and  the  edges  of 
thefe  are  again  fawed  in  the  fame  manner. 

A  notched  Leaf  ( Crmatum )  is  one  whofe  edges  are 
:ndented  with  angles,  which  neither  turn  toward  the 
3oint  nor  bafe.  When  thefe  indentings  terminate 
ibtufely,  it  is  called  obtufe  crenated  •,  when  acutely, 
icute  crenated;  when  the  indentures  are  again  in- 
lented,  it  is  called  double  crenated  ( Buplicato-crena - 
um,)  fig.  42. 

A  bowed  or  ferpentine  Leaf  ( Repandum )  is  one  whofe 
nargin  has  feveral  obtufe  finufes  which  are  inlcribed 
with  the  fegments  of  circles,  fig.  43. 

A  cartilaginous  or  grifly  Leaf  ( Cartilagineum )  is  one 
whofe  edge  is  furnifhed  with  a  firm  cartilage  of  a  diff¬ 
erent  fubftance  with  the  Leaf,  fig.  44. 

A  ciliated  Leaf  ( Ciliatum )  is  one  whofe  edge  is  fet 
ivith  parallel  hairs,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  hairs  of  the 
lye-lid,  fig.  45. 

A  torn  Leaf  (. Laceratum )  is  one  whofe  edges  are  cut 
into  fegments  of  irregular  fhapes. 

A  gnawed  Leaf  ( Erofum )  is  one  which  is  finuated,  and 
he  finufes  have  their  edges  again  indented  with  fmall 
nbtufe  finuations,  fig.  46. 

A  very  entire  Leaf  ( Integerrimum )  is  one  whofe  margin 
s  entirely  free  of  all  notches  or  indentures. 

The  furface  (Superficies)  is  the  outfide,  or  what  covers 
:he  dilk  of  the  Leaf,  and  refpe&s  both  the  upper  and 
.mder  furface,  fo  are  termed, 

A  vilcous  Leaf  ( Vifcidum )  has  its  fuperfices  covered 
with  a  clammy  moifture  which  is  not  fluid,  but  fticky. 

A  downy  Leaf  (Bomentofium)  is  one  whofe  furface  is 
:overed  with  a  nap  of  interwoven  hairs  fo  Ihort  and 
ine,  that  the  eye  does  not  diftinguilh  them  fingly, 
hough  the  Leaf  is  evidently  downy  both  to  the  fight 
ind  touch,  fig.  47. 

A  woolly  Leaf  ( Lanatum )  is  one  whofe  furface  is  co¬ 
hered  with  a  kind  of  woolly  fubftance,  like  a  fpider’s 
web,  as  in  Silvia,  Sideritis,  &c. 

A  hairy  Leaf  ( Pilcfum )  has  its  furface  furnifhed  with 
ong  diftindt  hairs,  fig.  48. 

A  rough  or  Hinging  Leaf  ( Hifpidum )  is  one  whofe  fur- 
ace  is  covered  with  rigid  hairs,  which  either  fting  or 
>rick  on  being  touched,  fig..  49. 
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A  rough  Leaf  ( Scabrum )  is  one  whofe  furface  has  on 
it  feveral  little  irregular  prominences. 

A  prickly  Leaf  ( Aculeatum )  is  one  whofe  furface  is 
covered  with  ftrong  fharp  points  or  thorns,  which  ad¬ 
here  lightly  to  the  furface. 

A  ftreaked  or  channelled  Leaf  ( Striatum )  is  when  its 
furface  has  a  number  of  parallel  longitudinal  furrows. 
A  pimpled  Leaf  ( Papillofum )  is  one  whofe  furface  has 
many  little  roundilh  protuberances  like  nipples  or 
bladders,  fig.  50. 

A  pundluated  Leaf  ( PunBatum )  is  one  whofe  furface 
has  many  hollow  points  difperfed  over  it. 

A  bright  or  fplendent  Leaf  ( Nitidum )  is  one  whofe 
furface  is  fmooth  and  Ihining,  as  if  polifhed  by  art. 

A  plaited  Leaf  (Plication)  is  one  which  has  feveral  an¬ 
gular  rifings  and  hollows  towards  its  borders,  as  if 
folded  up,  as  in  Alchimilla,  fig.  51. 

A  waved  Leaf  ( Undulation )  is  one  whofe  furface  to¬ 
ward  the  edges  rifes  and  falls  convexly  like  the  waves 
of  the  fea. 

A  curled  Leaf  ( Crifpum )  is  when  the  circumference 
of  the  Leaf  grows  larger  than  the  dilk  will  admit,  fo 
that  the  whole  furface  is  raifed  in  waves,  fig.  52. 

A  rough  leaf  ( Rugofutn )  is  one  whofe  veins  are  con- 
tradted  and  funk  below  the  difk,  and  the  intermediate 
flelhy  parts  rife  in  irregular  forms,  fo  as  to  appear 
rough,  fig.  53. 

A  hollow  or  concave  Leaf  (Concamm)  is  one  whofe 
margin  contradls,  fo  is  lefs  than  the  middle,  and  is 
funk  down  or  hollowed. 

A  veined  Leaf  (Venofum)  is  one  whofe  veins  are 
branched,  and  appear  to  the  naked  eye. 

A  convex  Leaf  (Convexum)  is  one  whofe  middle  rifes 
into  a  protuberant  form. 

A  nervous  Leaf  (Nervofum)  is  when  the  veins  are  ex¬ 
tended  lengthways  from  the  bafe  toward  the  fummit 
without  branching,  fig.  54. 

A  coloured  Leaf  (Coloratura)  is  one  which  has  other 
colours  than  green. 

A  fmooth  Leaf  ( Glabrum )  is  one  whofe  furface  is 
fmooth,  without  any  inequalities. 

The  fubftance  of  a  Leaf  refpedts  the  conditions  of  its 
fides,  in  this  refpedt  Leaves  are, 

A  taper  Leaf  (Peres)  is  one  of  a  thick  fubftance,  and 
for  the  moft  part  of  a  cylindrical  form. 

A  half  taper  Leaf  (Semicylindraceum)  is  one  which  is 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  flatted  on  one  fide. 

A  hollow  Leaf  (Tubulofum)  is  one  which  is  hollow  like 
a  pipe,  as  thofe  of  the  Onion. 

A  fiefhy  Leaf  (Carnofum)  is  one  that  is  lucculent  or 
full  of  pulp. 

A  compreffed  Leaf  (Comprejfium)  is  one  whofe  margi¬ 
nal  fides  are  preffed,  fo  that  the  fubftance  of  the  Leaf 
is  larger  than  the  dilk. 

A  plane  Leaf  (Planum)  is  one  whofe  furfaces  are  every 
where  parallel. 

A  gibbous  Leaf  (Gibbum)  is  one  which  is  convex  on 
both  fides,  the  middle  being  fuller  of  pulp. 

A  depreffed  Leaf  (Deprefifum)  is  one  whofe  dilk  is  more 
depreffed  than  the  fides. 

A  guttered  Leaf  (Canaliculatum)  is  one  which  has  a 
longitudinal  deep  furrow  running  through  the  middle 
of  the  Leaf,  and  is  almoft  cylindrical,  fig.  55. 

'  A  double-faced  Leaf  (Ancipites)  is  one  whofe  dilk  is 
convex,  and  has  two  prominent  longitudinal  angles. 

A  fword-lhaped  Leaf  ( Enfifornie )  is  one  with  thin 
edges,  with  a  prominent  rib  running  from  the  bafe  to 
the  point  in  the  middle. 

A  faulchion  or  fcymiter-fhaped  Leaf  (Acinaciforme)  is 
one  which  is  flelhy  and  compreffed,  with  one  of  its 
edges  convex  and  narrow,  the  other  thick  and  ftrait, 
fig.  56. 

An  ax-fhaped  Leaf  (Dolabriforme)  is  one  which  is 
roundifn,  obtufe,  and  compreffed,  gibbous  on  the 
outfide,  the  infide  fharp-edged  and  taper  below, 

fig-  57- 

A  tongue-lhaped  Leaf  (Linguiforme)  is  linear,  flelhy, 
and  obtufe,  convex  on  the  under  fide,  and  has  often 
cartilaginous  edges,  fig.  58. 


A  two- 
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A  two-edged  Leaf  (Anceps)  is  one  which  has  two  pro¬ 
minent  angles,  running  lengthways  on  a  convex  ddk. 

A  three-cornered  Leaf  (Triquetrum)  has  three  longitu¬ 
dinal  plain  fides  like  an  awl-ihaped  Leaf. 

A  three-edged  Leaf  [Trigonal)  is  much  like  the  former, 
but  in  this  the  ribs  are  {harp  and  membranaceous, 
the  furface  of  the  Leaf  being  channelled.  When  a 
Leaf  has  four  or  five  angles,  it  is  called  tetragonal 

and  pentagonal,  &c.  _  ,  , 

A  furrowed  Leaf  ( Sulcatum )  is  one  that  has  feveral 
ridges  running  lengthways,  which  have  obtufe  finufus, 

A  keel-fhaped  Leaf  ( Carinatum )  is  one  that  has  the 
under  partV  the  difk  prominent  the  whole  length, 
and  the  upper  concave  like  the  keel  of  a  boat. 

A  membranaceous  Leaf  ( Membranacemn )  is  one  wholly 
compofed  of  membranes,  without  any  apparent  pulp 

between.  .  . 

A  compound  Leaf  ( Compofilum )  in  general  means  one, 

which  is  formed  of  feveral  fmall  Leaves  Landing  upon 
one  foot-ftalk,  but  thefe  Leaves  are  divifible  again  to 
the  ftrudure  and  pofition  of  the  fmall  Leaves, 
i  ft,  Into  fuch  as  are  properly  and  diftindly  called 
compound  Leaves ;  adly,  the  decompound  •,  3dly,  the  I 
fupradecompound,  of  each  of  thefe  in  its  place. 

In  defcribing  thefe  kinds  of  Leaves,  the  whole  Lear  I 
which  is  the  relult  of  the  combination,  is  confidered 
as  one  Leaf,  called  ( Folium )  and  the  fmall  leaves  which 
together  compote  it  ( Folioli )  or  lobes.  j 

A  Simple  compound  Leaf,  is  one  whofe  fimple  foot- 
ftalk  bears  more  than  one  Leaf.  f 

A  jointed  one  ( Articulaium )  is  when  one  Leaf  grows 
out  of  the  point  of  another,  fig.  60. 

A  fingered  Leaf  ( Digitatum )  is  one  which  is  compofed 
of  feveral  fmall  Leaves  joining  to  one  foot-ftalk  at 
their  bate,  fpreading  open  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand, 

fig.  61.  .  I 

A  two-lobed  Leaf  ( Binatum )  is  one  with  two  fmall 
Leaves  on  one  foot-ftalk,  fig.  62. 

A  three-lobed  Leaf  ( Ternatum )  is  one  with  three  fmall  I 
leaves,  which  is  frequently  called  a  trifoliate  Leaf, 

fig.  63.  ; 

A  cinquefoil  Leaf  ( Quinatum )  has  five  fmall  Leaves 
on  the  fame  foot-ftalk. 

A  winged  Leaf  ( Pinnatum )  is  one  which  has  many 
fmall  Leaves,  ranged  on  each  fide  a  fingle  foot-ftalk 
like  wings ;  of  thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds.  I 

An  unequal  winged  Leaf  ( Pinnatum  cum  imp  are)  is  a 
winged  Leaf,  terminated  by  an  odd  lobe  or  ( Folioli ) 
fig.  64. 

A  clafper-winged  Leaf  ( Pinnatum  cum  cirrho)  is  a  j 
winged  Leaf  ending  with  a  tendril  or  clafper,  fig.  65.^ 
An  abrupt-winged  Leaf  (Abruptum)  is  a  winged  Leaf 
not  terminated  by  an  odd  lobe  or  clafper,  fig.  66. 

An  oppofite-winged  Leaf  (Oppoftte  pinnatum)  is  when 
the  fmall  Leaves  or  lobes  are  placed  oppoftte  on  the 
midrib. 

An  alternate-winged  Leaf  ( Alternatim  pinnatum)  is 
when  the  fmall  Leaves  ftand  alternate. 

An  interrupted-winged  Leaf  (Interrupt}  pinnatum)  \s 
when  there  are  fmaller  lobes  intermixed  with  larger 
upon  the  fame  midrib,  fig.  67. 

A  jointed-winged  Leaf  (Articulate  pinnatum)  is  when 
the  common  foot-ftalk  is  jointed,  fig.  68. 

A  running-winged  Leaf  (Fecurfvve  pinnatum)  is  one 
whofe  fmall  Leaves  run  along  the  foot-ftalk  from  one 
to  another,  fig.  69. 

A  conjugated  Leaf  (Conjugatum)  is  one  which  has  but 
two  fmall  Leaves  on  the  fame  foot-ftalk. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  decompounded  Leaves. 

A  decompounded  Leaf  ( Decompojitum )  is  one  whofe 
foot-ftalk  is  once  divided,  and  joins  together  many 
fmall  Leaves. 

A  double  conjugated  Leaf  (Eigeminatum)  is  one  whofe 
foot-ftalk  divides  in  forks,  and  conneds  four  fmall 
Leaves  on  the  top,  or  it  is  compofed  of  two  conju¬ 
gations. 

A  double  trifoliate  Leaf  (Biternatum)  is  one  whofe 
foot-ftalk  is  divided,  and  each  divifion  fuftains  three 
fmall  Leaves,  fig.  70. 
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A  double-winged  Leaf  ( Bipinnatum )  is  one  whofe  fUOt 
ftalk  is  divided,  and  thefe  divifions  have  fmall  Leaves 
ranged  on  their  fide  like  wings,  fig.  71. 

A  toot-fhaped  or  branched  Leaf  ( Pedatum )  is  0nc 
whofe  foot-ftalk  is  divided,  and  has  feme  fmall  Leaves 
placed  on  the  inner  fide,  as  in  Pafilfiora  and  Arum" 
fig.  72. 

A  greater  compounded  Leaf  (Supra  decompofttum)  h 
one  whofe  foot-ftalk  is  many  times  divided,  and  each 
divifion  is  garnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves. 

A  triternate  Leaf  (Triternatum)  is  one  whofe  foot-ffeie 
conneds  three  double  trifoliate  Leaves. 

A  triple-winged  Leaf  (Tripinnatum)  is  one  compofed 
of  feveral  double-winged  Leaves ;  if  thefe  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  two  fmall  Leaves,  they  are  faid  to  be  abrupt 
fig.  73.  but  when  they  are  terminated  by  an  odd  one’ 
they  are  calledan  irregular,  triple,  wingedLeaf,  fio-.y/ 
We  next  come  to  confider  the  diftindions  of  Leaves 
from  their  place,  pofition,  infertion,  or  their  dire&ion 
when  joined  to  the  other  parts  of  plants. 

A  feed  Leaf  (Seminale)  is  the  firft  Leaf  of  the  plant 
and  is  what  former  writers  called  cotyledones ;  thefe 
are  different  in  form  and  fubftance  from  the  other 
Leaves,  fig.  75. 

A  bottom  Leaf  (Radicale)  is  one  whofe  foot-ftalk  fifes 
immediately  from  the  root. 

An  upper  or  ftalk  Leaf  ( Caulinum )  is  one  which  grows 
from  the  ftalk  of  the  plant,  fig.  76. 

An  axillary  Leaf  (Axillare)  is  one  which  grows  from 
the  infertions  of  the  branches,  fig.  77. 

A  flower  Leaf  (Florale)  is  one  that  is  inferted  near 
the  flower,  and  never  appears  but  with  it,  fig.  78. 

A  ftarry  Leaf  (Stellate)  fig.  79.  or  whorled  Leaf  (Ver- 
ticillata)  is  when  feveral  Leaves  are  difpoled  in  whorls 
round  the  ftalk,  fig.  80. 

Oppoftte  Leaves  (Oppofita)  are  when  thofe  upon  the 
ftalks  ftand  by  pairs  on  each  fide,  fig.  81. 

Alternate  Leaves  (Alterna)  are  when  they  ftand  alter¬ 
nate  above  each  other,  fig.  82. 

Sparfed  Leaves  (Sparfa)  are  fuch  as  ftand  without  order 
over  the  whole  plant. 

Clufter  Leaves  (Conferta)  are  fuch  as  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches  in  clufters,  and  are  fo  elofe 
to  one  another,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  difeover  their  ex-1 
ad  fituation,  fig.  83. 

Imbricated  Leaves  (Imbricata)  are  fuch  as  are  placed' 
over  each  other  like  tiles  on  a  houfe,  or  the  fcales  of! 
fifties,  fig.  84. 

Fafeiculated  Leaves  (Fafciculata)  are  fuch  as  grow  in 
clufters  from  the  fame  point,  fig.  85. 

Difticha  is  when  the  Leaves  are  ranged  along  only 
upon  two  fides  of  the  branches,  as  in  the  Fir-tree. 

A  target  or  ihield-lhaped  Leaf  (Peltatum)  is  one  whofe 
foot-ftalk  is  fixed  to  the  difk,  and  not  to  the  bafe  or 
edge  of  the  Leaf,  fig.  8  6. 

Petiolatum  is  when  the  foot-ftalk  is  inferted  to  the 
bafe  of  the  margin,  fig.  87. 

Sefiile  is  when  the  Leaf  fits  elofe  to  the  ftalk  or  branch 
and  has  no  foot-ftalk,  fig.  88. 

A  running  Leaf  (Decurrcns)  is  when  the  Leaf  adhere 
to  the  ftalk  or  branch,  and  is  extended  along  the  ftall 
from  the  bafe,  fo  as  to  form  a  leafy  border  on  each 
fide  the  ftalk,  fig.  89. 

Amplexicaule  is  when  the  bafe  of  the  Leaf  environ! 
or  embraces  the  fides  of  the  ftalk  entirely,  fig.  90. 
Semi  amplexicaule,  is  when  the  bafe  of  the  Leaf  reac! 
but  half  round  the  ftalk. 

A  perfoliate  Leaf  (Perfoliatum)  is  one  which  is  peii 
forated  by  the  ftalk  or  branch,  which  do  not  toucj 
the  margin,  fig.  91. 

Connatum ,  is  when  the  two  oppofite  Leaves  coherl 
at  their  bafe,  fo  as  to  form  one  body  embracing  th| 
ftalk,  fig.  92. 

Vaginans ,  is  when  the  bafe  of  the  Leaf  forms  a  kinl 
of  cylinder,  embracing  the  ftalk  likp  a  {heath,  as  il< 
Corn,  Grafs,  fig.  93. 

The  diredion  of  Leaves.  1 

An  adverfe  Leaf  (Adverfum)  is  one  whofe  fides  refpe  -, 
the  meridian  and  not  the  heavens,  as  the  Ginger, 
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In  oblique  Leaf  ( Obliquum )  is  when  the  bafe  of  the 
.eaf  regards  the  fky,  and  the  fummit  the  horizon. 

\n  indexed  or  incurved  Leaf  (Inflexion)  is  one  which 
tows  in  form  of  a  bow,  turning  its  point  toward  the 
talk  again,  fig-  94- 

ddpreffium ,  is  when  the  difk  of  the  Leaf  approaches 
iear  the  ftalk.  # 

in  eredt  Leaf  (Ere Hum)  is  one  fo  fituated  as  to  make 
very  acute,  angle  with  the  ftalk,  fig.  95. 

)atens,  is  when  the  Leaf  does  not  make  fo  acute  an 
ngle  with  the  ftalk  as  the  former,  and  yet  does  not 
rand  horizontal,  fig.  96. 

in  horizontal  Leaf  (Horizontale)  is  one  which  ftands 
lerfedly  at  right  angles  with  the  ftalk,  fig.  97. 
i  reclined  Leaf  (Reclinatum)  is  one  whofe  fummit  is 
ower  than  the  bale,  fig.  98. 

i  rolled  Leaf  (Revolution)  is  one  whofe  upper  part 
3  rolled  downward,  fig-  99- 

i  dependent  Leaf  (Dependent)  is  one  whofe  fummits 
ioint  to  the  earth. 

i  rootingLeaf  (Radicans)  is  one  which  puts  out  roots, 
i  floating  Leaf  (Natans)  is  one  which  floats  on  the 
nrface  of  the  water,  as  the  Water  Lily,  &c. 
lemerflum ,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a  Leaf  funk  below  the 
nrface  of  the  water. 

laving  explained  the  feveral  forms  of  Leaves,  by 
/hich  botanifts  diftinguifh  them,  and  alfo  their  pofi- 
ion,  both  in  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  tree,  or 
lant,  and  that  of  the  earth,  we  fhall  next  proceed  to 
heir  ftrudture  and  ufes ;  for  thefe  were  not  defigned 
y  the  wife  Creator  only  for  ornament,  but  they  are 
f  more  important  ufe  in  vegetation,  and  are  as  va- 
ioufly  conftrufted  in  their  feveral  parts,  as  their  fe- 
eral  ufes  for  which  they  are  defigned. 
ome  plants  have  very  thick  flefhy  Leaves,  whofe 
ulpy  fubftance  is  always  moift  ;  thefe  are  fuch  plants 
s  naturally  grow  upon  dry  barren  rocky  places,  and 
yc  the  moft  part  are  natives  of  warm  countries ;  and 
s  they  perfpire  very  little  in  comparifon  of  moft  other 
lants,  they  are  adapted  to  grow  in  fuch  places  where 
rey  can  receive  very  little  nourifhment  from  the 
£irth.  Moft  of  the  Leaves  of  thefe  plants  have  a  thin 
ompaft  fkin  over  their  furface,  with  very  fmall  mi- 
ute  pores,  whereby  the  defcending  moifture  is  thrown 
ff,  which,  if  admitted  into  the  fubftance  of  the  Leaves, 
r  ftalks,  would  in  a  very  fhort  time  caufe  a  mortifi- 
ation,  and  deftroy  the  plant. 

f'he  Leaves  of  all  thofe  trees  and  fhrubs  which 
•ontinue  their  verdure  all  the  year,  have  alfo  a  thin 
:ompa6t  fkin  or  cover  over  their  furfaces,  as  is  eafily 
lifcovered  by  macerating  them  in  water,  in  order  to 
eparate  the  parenchyma  from  the  vefiels  of  the  leaves, 
vhich  cannot  be  effected  in  any  of  thefe  Evergreens, 
ill  the  thin  parchment-like  cover  is  taken  off;  thefe 
rees  and  fhrubs  are  found,  by  experiment,  to  imbibe 
ind  perfpire  but  little  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  when 
compared  with  the  deciduous  trees  and  fhrubs ;  and 
t  is  principally  owing  to  this  clofe  covering,  as  alfo 
to  the  fmall  proportion  of  moifture  contained  in  their 
yeflels,  that  they  retain  their  verdure,  and  continue 
through  the  winter  on  the  trees.  The  nutritive 
juices  of  thefe  plants  always  abound  more  or  lefs  with 
in  oily  or  terebinthinous  quality,  which  fecures  them 
from  the  injury  of  froft,  fo  that -many  of  thefe  ever¬ 
green  trees  are  adapted  to  grow  in  the  coldeft  parts  of 
the  habitable  world. 

In  all  the  Leaves  of  trees  and  plants  which  I  have  exa¬ 
mined,  there  are  two  orders  of  veins  or  nerves,  one 
belonging  to  each  furface  ;  and  I  have  generally  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  lower  lamina  or  under  fide  of  the  Leaf, 
had  the  ramifications  larger,  and  were  capable  of  ad¬ 
mitting  a  liquid  to  pafs  through  them,  which  thofe  of 
the  upper  furface  would  not ;  thefe  two  orders  of 
veins  are  inofculated  at  feveral  places,  but  not  fo 
clofely  connected,  but  that  they  may  be  eafily  fepa- 
rated,  after  they  have  been  macerated  in  water  a  pro¬ 
per  time,  for  fome  Leaves  require  a  much  longer 
time  than  others,  to  render  the  parenchyma  loft 
enough  to  feparate  eafily  from  the  veins  without  tear¬ 
ing  them, 
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Thefe  two  laminae,  or  orders  of  veins,  are  fuppofed 
to  be  deftined  for  different  purpofes  ;  the  upper  lami¬ 
na  is  thought  to  be  air-veffels,  or  trachae,  through, 
which  the  perfpiring  matter  is  protruded,  and  by  which 
the  air  is  infpired  ;  that  thefe  are  pores  through  which 
that  fubftance  pafies,  which  is  thrown  out  of  the  plants, 
is  pretty  evident ;  for  the  clammy  fubftance  which  is 
commonly  called  honey-dew,  is  always  found  fticking 
to  the  upper  furface  of  Leaves,  from  whence  many 
have  fuppofed  that  this  fubftance  fell  from  above,  and 
lodged  upon  the  Leaves  in  the  night.  This  is  the 
Manna  which  is  collected  from  Afh-trees  in  Calabria, 
and  from  the  Alhagi  in  Perfia,  &c.  and  is  no  other 
than  the  nutritive  juices,  or  a  fubftance  feparated 
from  that,  which  ifiues  from  the  pores  of  the  Leaves, 
and  is  concreted  on  the  furface  of  the  Leaves  by  the 
cold  air ;  but  whenever  this  is  found  in  quantity 
upon  theLeaves,  it  is  a  fure  fign  of  a  difeafed  plant. 
The  lower  lamina  of  veins  are  fuppofed  to  be  deftined 
for  another  purpofe,  which  is  that  of  receiving,  pre¬ 
paring,  and  conveying  the  moifture  imbibed  from  the 
rifing  vapours  of  the  earth,  by  which  trees  and  plants 
are  greatly  nourilhed ;  and  for  this  ufe  we  fee  how 
differently  the  two  furfaces  are  formed  ;  the  upper 
one  is  commonly  fmooth  and  lucid,  and  the  under  is 
frequently  covered  with  hairs,  or  a  foft  down,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  flop  and  detain  the  rifing  vapours,  and  tranfmit 
them  to  the  inner  veffels ;  and  where  the  ftructure  of 
the  Leaves  are  different,  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  their  fundtions  alter ;  for  thofe  Leaves,  whofe 
upper  furfaces  are  garnifhed  with  down  or  hairs, 
are  found  to  be  the  receivers  and  conveyers  of 
the  moifture,  and  not  the  under  ones,  as  in  the 
other  plants. 

If  the  furfaces  of  thefe  Leaves  are  altered,  by  reverfing 
the  branches  on  which  they  grow,  the  plants  are  flop¬ 
ped  in  their  growth,  until  the  foot-ftaiks  are  turned, 
and  the  Leaves  recover  their  former  pofition.  This 
fhews  how  neceffary  it  is  to  fupport  all  thofe  weak 
fhoots  of  plants,  which  are  naturally  dilpofed  for  up¬ 
right  growth,  and  that  either 'twine  about  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  trees  for  fupport,  or  that  put  out  clafpers, 
by  which  they  take  hold  of  whatever  trees  or  plants 
grow  near  them,  and  are  thereby  fupported  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  how  abfurd  is  that  pradice  of  tying 
up  the  fhoots  of  thofe  plants  which  are  naturally 
dilpofed  to  trail  upon  the  ground  ;  for,  in  both  thefe 
cafes,  nature  is  reverfed,  and  confequently  the  growth 
of  both  forts  of  plants  is  greatly  retarded. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  fundions  for  which  the  Leaves 
of  trees  and  plants  are  defigned  ;  but,  befides  this, 
there  are  others  of  equal  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  plants  and  fruits ;  the  firft  is  that  of  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  Leaves  nourifhing  and  preparing  the  buds  of 
the  future  fhoots,  which  are  always  formed  at  the 
bafe  of  thefe  foot-ftalks,  and  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Leaves  in  perfed  health,  thefe  buds  increafe 
in  their  magnitude,  and,  in  the  deciduous  trees,  are 
brought  to~  maturity  before  the  foot-ftalks  feparate 
from  the  buds  in  autumn  ;  but  if  by  accident  the 
Leaves  are  blighted,  or  if  the  entire  furface  of  the 
Leaves  are  cut  off,  and  the  foot-ftalks  are  left  re¬ 
maining,  yet  the  buds  will  decay,  or  not  arrive  to 
their  proper  fize,  for  want  of  that  nourifhment  which 
is  conveyed  to  them  from  the  Leaves ;  fo  that  when¬ 
ever  trees  are  divefted  of  their  Leaves,  017  thofe 
Leaves  are  cut,  or  otherwife  impaired,  though  it  may 
in  either  cafe  happen  when  the  buds  may  be  nearly 
formed  ;  yet  if  it  is  before  the  foot-ftalks  feparate 
naturally  from  the  branches,  the  future  fhoots  will  be 
weakened  in  proportion  to  the  time  when  this  is  uone  ; 
therefore,  as  from  all  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  in  order  to  know  how  ferviceable  the  Leaves 
of  trees  and  plants  are  to  their  well-being,  it  has  been 
found,  that  where  the  plants  have  been  divefted  of 
their  Leaves,  or  their  Leaves  have  been  eaten,  or  cut, 
during  their  growth,  the  plants  have  been  remarkably- 
weakened  thereby.  This  fhould  teach  us  not  to  pull, 
or  cut  off  the  Leaves  of  trees,  or  plants,  on  any 
account,  while  they  retain  their  verdure  or  are  in 
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health.  As  alfo  how  abfurd  that  common  pradtice 
is,  of  feeding  down  Wheat  in  the  winter  and  fpring 
with  fheep  •,  for  by  fo  doing,  the  ftalks  are  rendered 
very  weak,  and  the  ears  are  in  proportion  fhorter ; 
nor  are  the  grains  of  Corn  fo  plump  and  well  nou- 
rifhed,  as  that  which  is  not  fed  down  upon  the  fame 
ground  :  this  is  a  fact  which  I  can  affert  from  many 
years  experience  •,  for  when  Corn  or  Grafs  is  fed 
down  clofe  to  the  root,  the  fucceeding  blades  will 
be  much  finer  than  if  the  firft  Leaves  had  been  left 
remaining  •,  which  is  evident  from  all  fheep  p allures, 
where  the  Grafs  is  much  finer  and  fhorter  than  in 
other  places  •,  as  alfo  upon  lawns  and  bowling-greens, 
where  the  Grafs  is  often  mowed,  the  blades  will  be 
rendered  finer  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  mow¬ 
ing  it,  yet  the  fpecies  of  Grafs  is  the  lame  with  that 
on  the  richeft  paftures  ;  fo  that  although  this  may  be 
a  defirable  thing  for  lawns,  &c.  in  gardens,  yet 
where  regard  is  had  to  the  produce,  this  fhould  be 
avoided. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  ufes  for  which  Leaves 
are  defigned,  one  of  which  is  that  of  fhadingthe  buds 
for  the  future  fhoots  from  the  fun,  which  would  ex¬ 
hale  and  dry  up  all  their  moifture,  as  alfo  the  lhading 
of  the  young  fruit,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  their  growth  •,  for  I  have  fufpended 
the  Leaves  of  trees  which  were  growing  againft  walls, 
fo  as  to  expofe  the  fruit  to  the  fun,  and  not  taken 
any  of  them  off  the  branches,  yet  I  have  always  found 
thofe  fruits  fo  expofed,  have  been  greatly  ftinted  in 
their  growth,  and  have  never  arrived  to  near  the 
fize  of  others  above  and  below  them  on  the  fame 
branches,  nor  were  they  fo  well  tailed,  or  replete 
with  juice. 

In  making  this  experiment,  I  was  as  careful  as  pof- 
fible  not  to  reverfe  the  furfaces  of  the  Leaves,  having 
been  thoroughly  convinced,  from  many  repeated  ex¬ 
periments,  how  prejudicial  that  is  to  all  plants  *,  but 
notwithftanding  this  precaution,  the  event  was  as  be¬ 
fore-mentioned. 

Another  principal  ufe  of  the  Leaves  is  to  throw  off 
by  tranfpiration,  what  is  unneceffary  for  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  anfwering  to  the  difcharge  made  by 
fweat  in  animal  bodies  •,  and  as  plants  receive  and 
tranfpire  much  more,  in  equal  time  than  large  ani¬ 
mals,  fo  it  appears  how  neceffary  the  Leaves  are  to 
preferve  the  plants  in  perfed  health  ;  for  it  has  been 
found  by  the  mofl  exadt  calculations,  made  from  re¬ 
peated  experiments,  that  a  plant  of  the  Sun-flower  re¬ 
ceives  and  perfpires,  in  twenty-four  hours,  feventeen 
times  more  than  a  man. 

As  naturalifts  have  generally  afcribed  a  four-fold  ufe 
to  Leaves,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  mention  them  here, 
and  then  fhall  give  an  account  of  the  mofl  accurate 
experiments  which  have  been  made  to  afcertain  the 
truth  of  their  hypothefes. 

1.  Chiefly,  that  they  do  in  the  fpring  time  receive 
the  crude  humours  into  themfelves,  divide  them  very 
minutely,  and  move  them  flrongly  in  the  utricles,  and 
perhaps  draw  in  from  the  air  what  is  neceffary,  though 
unknown  to  us,  and  carry  back  great  plenty  of  elabo¬ 
rate  juice  to  the  plant. 

2.  That  there  may  be  a  tranfpiration  of  what  is  un¬ 
profitable,  anfwering  to  the  difcharge  made  by  fweat; 
for  fometimes  thofe  excretory  veffels  of  the  Leaves  are 
fo  overcharged  by  the  great  plenty  of  diflending  hu¬ 
mour  [juice,]  that  they  burft  in  the  middle,  and  let 
go  the  more  lubtile  parts  •,  nor  is  itfeldom,  that,  in  a 
hot  feafon,  great  plenty  of  juices  are  this  way  dif- 
charged  and  imbibed.  Thus  Manna  is  found  to  ex- 
fude  [fweat  forth]  from  the  Leaves  of  certain  trees,  if 
a  cold  night  fhould  follow  a  hot  day  ;  and  the  fame 
thing  frequently  happens  in  divers  other  plants  anc 
trees,  as  we  learn  from  the  bees  flying  to  the  Lime- 
tree,  that  they  may  gather  that  gumous  fubflance  from 
their  Leaves  ;  and  it  is  from  the  furfaces  of  the 
Leaves,  as  well  as  from  the  flowers,  thofe  animals 
collect  their  honey  ;  but  if  the  heat  fhould  be  lefs, 
all  the  fuperfluous  humours,  except  thofe  which,  per¬ 
haps,  are  tranfmitted  by  infenfible  tranfpiration  thro’ 
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the  arterial  veffels,  exhaling  naturally,  are  feen  to  r 
turn  into  the  trunk. 

3.  That  the  bibulous  veffels,  dried  by  the  diurn 
heat,  and  for  this  reafon  to  be  compared  to  veir 
may  imbibe,  in  the  night-time  efpecially,  thofe  w 
tery  parts,  which,  among  others,  lie  hid  in  the ; 
under  the  form  of  a  very  thin  dew,  and  fo  ma! 
amends  for  the  lofs  made  by  the  arteries,  by  the  nc 
moifture  received. 

4.  Laftly,  the  Leaf  ferves  chiefly  for  this  purpo 
that  it  may  keep  and  nourifh  the  eye,  or  gem,  tin 
the  gem,  by  degrees  growing  out  to  a  greater  bul 
prelfes  together  the  veffels  of  the  foot-ftalk,  fro 
whence  the  humour  is  by  little  and  little  flopped 
the  Leaf,  till  it  cannot  any  more  return  to  the  foe 
llalk  ;  which,  by  the  ceafing  of  the  afflux  and  reft 
of  the  nutritive  juice,  grows  putrid,  whence  a  co 
fumption  being  caufed,  the  Leaf  dies,  and  falls  0 
which  is  the  chief  caufe  of  the  falling  of  the  Leav 
in  autumn. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  excellent  Treatife  of  V 
getable  Statics,  fpeakingof  the  perfpiration  of  plan! 
gives  an  account  of  the  following  experiments,  viz.  j 
That  in  July  or  Auguft  he  cut  off  feveral  branches; 
Apple-trees,  Cherry-trees,  Pear-trees,  and  Apricc 
trees,  two  of  a  fort ;  they  were  of  feveral  fizes,  fre 
three  to  fixfeet  long,  withproportionallateral  branch 
and  the  tranfverfe  cut  of  the  largefl  part  of  the  Her 
was  about  an  inch  diameter. 

That  he  ftripped  off  the  Leaves  of  one  bough  of  ea 
fort,  and  then  fet  their  flems  in  feveral  glaffes,  poi 
ing  in  known  quantities  of  water. 

The  boughs  with  Leaves  on  them  imbibed  fome  f 
teen  ounces,  fome  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty, - 
twelve  hours  day,  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  t. 
quantity  of  Leaves  they  had,  and  when  he  weight 
them  at  night,  they  were  lighter  than  in  the  mornin 
While  thofe  without  Leaves  imbibed  but  one  ounc 
and  were  heavier  in  the  evening  than  in  the  mornin 
they  having  perfpired  little. 

The  quantity  imbibed  by  thofe  with  Leaves  d 
creafed  very  much  every  day,  the  fap-veffels  beii 
probably  fhrunk  at  the  tranfverfe  cut,  and  too  mui 
faturate  with  water,  to  let  any  more  pafs,  fo  that  uf 
ally  in  four  or  five  days  the  Leaves  faded  and  w 
thered  much. 

He  adds,  that  he  repeated  the  fame  experimer. 
with  Elm  branches,  Oak,  Ofier,  Willow,  Salk 
Alpen,  Currant,  Goofeberry,  and  Filbert  branche 
but  none  of  thefe  imbibed  fo  much  as  the  foreg 
ing,  and  feveral  forts  of  Evergreens  very  much  lefs 
He  adds  alfo  another  experiment :  That  on  the  15 
of  Auguft,  he  cut  off  a  large  Pippin  with  two  inch  j 
llem,  and  its  twelve  adjoining  Leaves :  that  i 
fet  the  Item  in  a  little  phial  of  water,  which  itj 
bibed  and  perfpired  in  three  days  one  third  of 
ounce.  | 

And  that  at  the  fame  time  he  cut  off  from  the  far 
tree  another  bearing  twig  of  the  fame  length,  wi 
twelve  Leaves,  no  Apple  on  it,  which  imbibed 
the  fame  three  days  near  three-fourths  of  an  ounce. 
That  about  the  fame  time,  he  fet  in  a  phial  of  wa!- 
a  fhort  Item  of  the  fame  tree,  with  two  large  App  j 
on  it,  without  leaves,  and  they  imbibed  near  thru 
fourths  of  an  ounce  in  two  days. 

So  in  this  experiment,  the  Apples  and  Leaves  u| 
bibed  four-fifths  of  an  ounce,  the  Leaves  alone  n<| 
three-fifths,  but  the  two  large  Apples  imbibed  a| 
perfpired  but  one  third  part  fo  much  as  the  twel 
Leaves,  then  the  one  Apple  imbibed  the  one-fi>j 
part  of  what  was  imbibed  by  the  twelve  Leave! 
therefore  two  Leaves  imbibe  and  perfpire  as  mui 
as  one  Apple ;  whence  their  perfpirations  feem  | 
be  proportinable  to  their  furfaces,  the  fur  lace  ot 
Apple  being  nearly  equal  to  the  fum  ot  the  up}l 
and  under  furfaces  of  the  two  Leaves. 

Whence  it  is  probable  that  the  ufe  of  thefe  Leaf 
(which  are  placed  juft  where  the  fruit  joins  to  I 
tree)  is  to  bring  nourifhment  to  the  fruit. 
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And  accordingly  he  obferves,  that  the  Leaves  next 
adjoining  to  the  bloffoms  are  in  the  fpring  very  much 
expanded,  when  the  other  Leaves  on  barren  (hoots 
are  but  beginning  to  (hoot,  and  that  all  Peach  Leaves 
are  very  large  before  the  bloffom  goes  off. 

And  that,  in  Apples  and  Pears,  the  Leaves  are  one- 
third  or  half  grown,  before  the  bloffom  opens,  fo  pro¬ 
vident  is  nature  in  making  timely  provifion  for  the 
nourifhing  the  yet  embryo  fruit. 

He  alfo  adds  another  experiment :  he  dripped  the 
Leaves  of  an  Apple-tree  branch,  and  then  fixed  the 
great  end  of  the  dem  in  the  gage,  it  raifed  the  mer¬ 
cury  2+4  inches,  but  it  foon  fubfided,  for  want  of 
the  plentiful  perfpiration  of  the  Leaves,  fo  that  the 
air  came  in  almod  as  fad  as  the  branch  imbibed 
water. 

And  as  a  farther  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  Leaves 
in  raifing  the  fap,  he  alfo  made  the  following  expe¬ 
riment. 

On  the  fixth  of  Augud,  he  cut  o(f  a  large  Ruflet 
Pippin,  with  a  dalk  i  +  4-  inch  long,  and  twelve  ad¬ 
joining  Leaves  growing  to  it. 

Pie  cemented  the  dalk  fad  in  the  upper  end  of  a 
tube,  which  tube  was  fix  inches  long,  and  one- 
fourth  diameter ;  as  the  dalk  imbibed  the  water,  it 
raifed  the  mercury  four  inches  high. 

That  he  fixed  another  Apple  of  the  fame  fize  in  the 
lame  manner,  but  fird  pulled  off  the  Leaves,  and  it 
raifed  the  mercury  but  one  inch ;  that  in  the  fame 
frianner  he  fixed  a  like-bearing  twig,  with  twelve 
Leaves  on  it,  but  no  Apple,  and  it  raifed  the  mercury 
three  inches. 

r.e  then  took  a  like-bearing  twig,  without  either 
eaves  or  Apple,  and  it  raifed  the  mercury  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch. 

So  a  twig,  with  an  Apple  and  Leaves,  raifed  the 
mercury  four  inches  ’,  one  with  Leaves,  only  three 
inches  j  one  with  an  Apple  without  Leaves,  only  one 
inch. 

A  Quince,  which  had  two  Leaves  jud  at  the  twig’s 
tnfertion,  raifed  the  mercury  2+4  inches,  and  held 
X  up  a  confiderable  time. 

A  fprig  of  Mint,  fixed  in  the  fame  manner,  raifed 
the  mercury  3+4  inches,  =  to  4  feet  5  inches 
height  of  water. 

Thele,  and  many  more  experiments  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hales,  that  curious  enquirer  into  the  caufes,  date, 
and  progrefs  of  vegetation,  evidently  fhew  the  great 
perfpiration  of  the  Leaves  of  plants,  and  their  great 
ufe  in  raifing  the  fap,  and  other  functions  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  nature ;  to  whofe  excellent  treatife  before-men¬ 
tioned,  I  refer  the  curious  enquirer. 

I  fhall  add.  That  nature  has  diredted  us  as  to  the 
true  didance  we  ought  to  train  the  branches  of  trees 
againd  walls  or  efpaliers,  which  fhould  always  be  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  their  Leaves  ;  for  if  we  re¬ 
gard  her  progrefs  in  the  great  varieties  of  trees,  which 
are  within  our  obfervation,  we  fhall  always  find  their 
branches  grow  didant  from  each  other  in  proportion 
to  the  breadth  of  their  Leaves  ;  and  it  was  upon  this 
account  that  the  Romans  fo  much  admired  the  Plata- 
nus,  becaule  the  Leaves,  being  large,  afforded  them 
a  kindly  fliade  in  dimmer,  but  in  winter,  when  they 
are  deftitute  of  Leaves,  their  branches  growing  at  a 
great  didance,  eafily  admitted  the  beams  of  the  fun. 

I  fhall  next  beg  leave  to  mention  a  few,  out  of  the 
many  experiments  which  have  been  made  by  Monf. 
Bonnet,  of  Geneva,  to  prove  that  mod  Leaves  im¬ 
bibe  the  moidure  of  the  air  on  their  under  furface, 
and  not  from  their  upper :  they  are  as  follow  : 

He  gathered  the  Leaves  of  fixteen  forts  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  when  fully  grown  j  of  each  he  put  feveral 
Leaves  upon  the  furface  of  water  in  glafs  vafes,  fome 
were  pofited  with  their  upper  furface,  and  others  with 
their  under  furface  upon  the  water ;  thefe  were  ad- 
judedexadtly  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  with  great 
care  not  to  let  any  moidure  reach  their  oppofite  fur- 
faces,  and  the  fame  care  was  taken  to  prevent  their 
foot-dalks  from  receiving  any  moidure.  The  glades 
in  which  thefe  Leaves  were  thus  placed,  were  kept  in  a 
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clofet,  where  the  air  was  very  temperate  •,  and  as  the 
water  in  the  glades  evaporated,  there  was  from  time 
to  time  a  fupply  of  frefh,  which  was  added  with  a 
fyringe,  fo  that  the  Leaves  were  not  didurbed.  The 
Leaves  were  taken  from  the  following  plants  ;  the 
Plantain,  the  Mullein,  the  Wake  Robin,  the  great 
Mallow,  the  Nettle,  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  the  Kindney- 
bean,  the  Sun-flower,  the  Cabbage,  the  Balm,  the 
Cock’s-comb,  the  purple-leaved  Amaranth,  Spinach* 
and  the  fmalier  Mallow. 

Six  of  thefe  forts  he  found  continued  green  a  long 
time,  and  thefe  were  with  diderent  furfaces  upon  the 
water  ;  they  were  of  the  following  forts,  the  Wake 
Robin,  the  Kidney-bean,  the  Sun-flower,  the  Cab¬ 
bage,  the  Spinach,  and  fmall  Mallow  *,  among  the 
others  the  following  forts  were  found  to  draw  the 
moidure  better  with  their  upper  furface  than  their 
under,  the  Plantain,  the  Mullein,  the  great  Mal¬ 
low,  the  Nettle,  the  Cock’s-comb,  and  the  purple 
Amaranth. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Nettle  whofe  under  furface  was 
upon  the  water,  were  decayed  in  three  weeks,  whereas 
thofe  whofe  upper  furface  was  next  the  water  conti¬ 
nued  two  months. 

The  Leaves  of  Mullein,  whofe  under  furface  was 
next  the  water,  did  not  continue  frefh  more  than  five 
or  fix  days,  but  thofe  whofe  upper  furface  was  next 
the  water  laded  five  weeks. 

The  Leaves  of  the  purple  Amaranth,  whofe  upper 
furface  was  next  the  water,  continued  frefh  three 
months,  whereas  thofe  whofe  under  furface  was  next 
the  water,  were  decayed  in  a  week. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Marvel  of  Peru  and  the  Balm, 
appeared  to  have  the  advantage,  whofe  under  fur- 
faces  were  next  the  water. 

The  Leaves  of  Wake  Robin  and  of  the  Cock’s- 
comb,  whofe  foot-dalks  only  were  put  into  the  wa¬ 
ter,  continued  frefh  a  longer  time  than  thofe  which 
were  placed  with  either  furface  next  the  water. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Great  Mallow,  the  Nettle,  the 
Sun-flower,  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  and  Spinach,  whofe 
foot-dalks  were  plunged  into  the  water,  continued 
frefh  a  fhorter  time  than  thofe  which  had  either  of 
their  furfaces  next  the  water. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Mullein,  of  Plantain,  and  Ama¬ 
ranth,  which  received  the  water  at  their  foot-dalk, 
continued  frefh  much  longer  than  thofe,  whofe  under 
furface  was  next  the  water. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  reafon  of  this  fadt, 
for  the  orifices  of  the  fap-veffels  in  the  foot-dalk, 
are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  either  furface,  fo  that 
the  moidure  infinuates  in  greater  quantities,  and  with 
more  eafe,  the  fird  than  by  the  fecond  way. 

After  this  the  fame  gentleman  made  experiments  on 
the  Leaves  of  fixteen  forts  of  trees  and  fhrubs  of 
the  following  forts,  the  Lilac,  the  Pear-tree,  the 
Vine,  the  Afpen,  the  Laurel,  the  Cherry-tree,  the 
Plumb-tree,  the  Horfe  Chefnut,  the  White  Mul¬ 
berry,  the  Lime-tree,  the  Poplar,  the  Apricot,  the 
Walnut,  the  Filbert,  the  Oak,  and  the  Creeper. 
Among  thefe  fpecies,  he  found  that  the  Lilac  and 
the  Afpen  imbibed  the  moidure  on  their  upper  fur¬ 
face,  equally  with  the  under  furface ;  but  in  all  the 
other  forts,  the  under  furface  imbibed  it  in  much 
greater  quantities  than  the  oppofite.  The  differenca 
was  very  remarkable  in  the  Leaves  of  the  White 
Mulberry,  for  thofe  whofe  upper  furface  was  laid 
upon  the  water,  faded  in  five  days,  whereas  the  other 
whofe  under  furface  was  next  the  water,  preferved 
their  verdure  near  fix  months. 

The  Vine,  the  Poplar,  and  Walnut-tree  are  very  re¬ 
markable  indances,  how  little  difpofed  the  upper  fur¬ 
faces  of  the  Leaves  of  ligneous  plants  are  to  imbibe 
the  moidure  •,  for  thofe  of  thefe  three  forts,  whofe 
upper  furfaces  were  applied  to  the  water,  decayed  al¬ 
mod  as  foon  as  thofe  which  had  no  nourifhment. 

In  all  the  experiments  made  by  this  curious  gentleman 
upon  the  various  Leaves  of  trees  and  herbs,  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  all  thofe  Leaves  which  imbibed  the 
moidure  by  their  upper  furface,  were  fuch  as  had 

that 
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thatfurface  covered  with  either  hairs  or  down-,  and  : 
on  the  contrary,  where  the  under  iurface  was  garniffi- 
cd  with  either  hairs  or  down,  the  moifture  was  im¬ 
bibed  by  that  furface.  He  likewife  mentions  many 
experiments  m^de  by  himfelf,  and  alio  by  Monk 
du  Hamel  de  Monceau,  of  the  Royal  Academy  oi 
Sciences  at  Paris,  in  rubbing  the  Leaves  over  with 
varnifh,  oil,  wax,  and  honey,  to  fee  the  effect  or 
thefe  upon  various  Leaves,  fome  of  which  were  rub¬ 
bed  over  on  both  furfaces,  others  only  upon  one 
fome  only  a  part  of  the  furface,  others  the  edges 
of  the  Leaves  were  rubbed  over,  and  in  fome  only 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  Leaves  were  rubbed  with 
thefe.  They  likewife  anointed  the  trunks  of  iome 
trees  and  fhrubs,  and  left  the  Leaves  and  branches 
in  their  natural  ftate. 

The  refult  of  thefe  experiments  was,  that  where  the 
Leaves  were  anointed  on  both  iurfaces  with  varnifh, 
they  decayed  prefently  ;  and  where  they  weie  anointed 
with  the  other  things,  in  proportion,  as  thofe  weie 
moft  penetrating,  io  the  Leaves  continued  a  fhoiter 
time  than  the  others-,  and  where  one  lui face  only 
was  anointed,  they  continued  much  longer  than  thoie 
which  were  anointed  on  both  ;  and  where  the  pedicle 
only  was  anointed,  they  continued  ftill  longer ;  but 
the  anointing  of  the  trunks,  made  no  fenfible  alter¬ 
ation,  excepting  in  very  hot  weather  -,  when  they  both 
imagine,  that  the  anointing  them  was  of  fervice,  by 
hindering  the  too  great  tranfpiration  which  might 
weaken  the  trees ;  for  they  obferved, .  that  thofe  trees 
which  were  varnifhed,  fuffered  leis  from  the  violent 
heat,  than  the  trees  which  were  left  in  their  natural 
ftate. 

Monf.  Bonnet  alfo  obferved,  that  thofe  Leaves  which 
were  varnifhed,  the  tender  parts  of  the  Leaves  were 
deftroyed  by  it,  and  the  tough  fibres  only  were  left 

remaining. 

As  it  would  fwell  this  work  much  beyond  its  intended 
bulk,  were  I  to  mention  more  of  thefe  curious  ex¬ 
periments,  I  fhall  refer  the  curious  to  his  book, 
where  they  will  find  a  great  number  of  the  moft  ac¬ 
curate  and  well  conducted  experiments  related,  to 
afcertain  the  ufes  of  the  Leaves  of  plants  in  ve¬ 
getation. 

The  before-mentioned  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  Trea¬ 
dle  of  Vegetation,  fays,  it  is  plain  from  many  expe¬ 
riments  and  obfervations  he  had  before  mentioned, 
that  Leaves  are  very  ferviceable  in  this  work  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  by  being  inftrumental  in  bringing  nourifhment 
from  the  lower  parts,  within  the  reach  cf  the,  at¬ 
traction  of  the  growing  fruit,  which,  like  young  ani¬ 
mals,  is  furnifhed  with  proper  inftruments  to  fuck 
it  thence  ;  but  the  Leaves  feem  alfo  defigned  for 
many  other  noble  and  important  fervices ;  for  na¬ 
ture  admirably  adapts  her  inftruments,  fo  as  to  be  at 
the  lame  time  ferviceable  to  many  good  purpofes. 
Thus  the  Leaves,  in  which  are  many  excretory  duds 
in  vegetables,  leparate  and  carry  off  the  redundant 
watery  fluid,  which,  by  being  long  detained,  would 
turn  rancid,  and  prejudicial  to  the  plant,  leaving 
the  more  nutritive  parts  to  coalelce ;  part  of  which 
nourifliment,  we  have  good  reafon  to  think,  is  con¬ 
veyed  into  vegetables  through  the  Leaves,  which 
plentifully  imbibe  the  dew  which  contain  ialt,  ful- 
phur,  &c. 

For  the  air  is  full  of  acid  and  fulphureous  particles, 
which,  when  they  abound  much,  do,  by  the  action 
and  readion  between  them  and  the  elaftic  air,  caufe 
that  fultry  heat  which  ufually  ends  in  lightning  and 
thunder-,  and  thefe  new  combinations  of  air,  ful- 
phur,  and  acid  fpirit,  which  are  conftantly  forming  in 
the  air,  are  doubtlefs  very  ferviceable  in  promoting 
the  work  of  vegetation ;  when,  being  imbibed  by 
the  Leaves,  they  may  not  improbably  be  the  mate¬ 
rials,  out  of  which  the  more  fubtile  and  refined  prin¬ 
ciples  of  vegetables  are  formed  -,  for  fo  fine  a  fluid 
as  the  air  feems  to  be  a  more  proper  medium,  wherein 
to.  prepare  and  combine  the  more  exalted  principles 
of  vegetables,  than  the  groffer  watery  fluid  of  the  lap  : 
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and  for  the  fame  reafon  it  is  likely  that  the  moft  re 
fined  and  adive  principles  of  animals  are  alfo  prepares 
in  the  air,  and  thence  conveyed  through  the  lungs  inti  ; 
the  blood  ;  and  that  there  is  plenty  of  thefe  fulphureo 
aereal  particles  in  the  Leaves,  is  evident  from  the  ful 
phureous  exfudations  that  are  found  in  the  edges  o 
Leaves,  of  which  bees  are  obferved  to  make  thei 
waxen  cells,  as  well  as  of  the  dull  of  flowers.  Am 
that  wax  abounds  with  fulphur,  is  plain  from  it 
burning  freely,  &c. 

We  may  therefore  reafonably  conclude,  that  one  grea 
ufe  of  Leaves  is  what  has  been  long  lufpeded  b 
many,  viz.  to  perform,  in  fome  meafure,  the  fam 
office  for  the  fupport  of  the  vegetable  life,  as  th 
lungs  of  animals  do  for  the  fupport  of  animal  life 
plants,  very  probably,  drawing  through  their  Leave 
fome  part  of  their  nourifhment  from  the  air. 
LEDUM.  Raii  Syn.  i  — 142.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  483 
Marlh  Ciftus,  or  wild  Rofemary. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  flmall  empalement  of  one  leaf  k 
dented  in  five  parts.  It  hath  five  oval ,  concave ,  fprcao 
ing  petals ,  and  ten  Jlender  ftamina  the  length  of  the  .pi 
tals ,  which  fipread  open ,  terminated  by  oblong  fummit. 
and  a  roundijh  germen  fnpporting  a  fender  ftyle ,  crown; 
by  an  oh t nfe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
roundijh  capfule  with  five  cells ,  opening  at  the  bafe  i 
five  parts ,  and  filled  with  fimall ,  narrow ,  acute-poink 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged,  i 
the  firft  fedion  of  his  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandri 
Monogynia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flower 
have  ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Ledum  ( Palujlre )  foliis  linearibus  fubtus  hirfutis,  flori 
bus  corymbofis.  Flor.  Suec.  341.  Ledum  with  ver 
narrow  leaves ,  hairy  on  their  under  fide ,  and  flowers  grow 
ing  in  a  corymbus.  Rofmarinum  fylveftre  minus  no! 
tras.  Park.  Hift.  76.  Our  fimall  wild  Rofemary.  . 

This  plant  grows  naturally  upon  moffes  and  bogs  ii 
many  parts  of  Yorkffiire,  Cheffiire,  and  Lancashire 
where  it  rifes  with  a  flender  ffirubby  ftalk  about  twe 
feet  high,  dividing  into  many  flender  branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  narrow  leaves  not  much  unlike 
thoie  of  Heath.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  final 
clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  fhapec 
like  thofe  of  the  Strawberry-tree,  but  fpread  oper 
wider  at  the  top.  Thefe  are  of  a  reddifh  colour! 
and  appear  in  May,  and  in  the  natural  places  of  theiil 
growth,  are  fucceeded  by  feed-veffels  filled  with  final 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

It  is  with  great^difficulty  this  plant  is  kept  in  a  gar 
den,  for  as  it  naturally  grows  upon  bogs,  fo  unlei: 
the  plants  have  fome  fuch  foil  and  a  ffiady  fituation 
they  will  not  thrive.  The  plants  mull  be  procured 
from  the  places  of  their  growth,  and  taken  up  witll 
good  roots,  otherwife  they  will  not  live.  They  can| 

■  not  be  propagated  in  gardens,  but  in  the  moffes  th-tl 
roots  ip  read  and  propagate  pretty  freely. 

LEEKS.  See  Porrum.  '  I 

LEGUMES,  or  LEGUMENS,  are  a  fpecie 
of  plants  which  are  called  pulfe,  fuch  as  Peas,  Beans? 
&c.  and  are  fo  called,  becaule  they  may  be  gaj 
thered  by  the  hand  without  cutting.  Mr.  Ray  reckj 
ons  all  thofe  plants  which  have  a  papilionaceou 
flower,  among  the  Legumes  -,  butthehrench  .com, 
prehend  moft  forts  of  efculent  plants,  under  this  ge 
neral  title  of  Legumes.  -  s 

LEGUMIN  OU  S,  of  or  belonging  to  pulfe.  I 
LEMNA.  Lin.  Gen.  1038.  Lens  Paluftris,  Duckl 
Meat.  This  is  a  very  common  plant,  growing  upoj 
ftanding  waters  in  moft  parts  of  England;  where,  1 
it  is  not  difturbed,  it  will  foon  cover  the  who  I 
furface.  '**  I 

LEMO N-T R E E.  See  Limon. 

LENS.  See  Ervum. 

L  E  N  'f  I  S  C  U  S.  See  Pistacia. 

LEON  TICE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  423.  Leontopetl 
Ion.  Tourn.  Cor.  49.  tab.  484.  Lion’s  Leah  I 
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The  Characters  are, 

’ye  impalement  of  the  flower  is  made  up  of  fix  very 
rrow  leaves ,  which  are  alternately  fmaller  and  drop  off. 

'nfi 

ffl, 

floort  fender  ftamina ,  terminated  by  erePt  fummits.  In 
:  center  is  placed  an  oblong  oval  germen ,  fupporting  a 
rt  taper  ftyle,  infer  ted  obliquely  to  the  germen,  crowned 
a  fimple  ftigma.  ’The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  glo- 
lar  fwollen  berry  a  little  fucculent ,  with  one  cell ,  in- 
fin?  two  or  three  globular  feeds. 

genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fection 
Linnasus’s  fixth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
tofe  flowers  have  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

iontice  ( Chryfogonum )  foliis  pinnatis,  petiolo  com¬ 
ini  fimplici.  Hort.  Cliff.  122.  Lion's  Leaf,  with 
nged  leaves  having  one  common  Jingle  foot-fialk.  Leon- 
letalon  foliis  coftte  fimplici  innafeentibus.  Tourn. 
,r.  49.  Lions  Leaf  with  a  Jingle  foot-ftalk  to  the 
ves. 

eontice  ( Leant opiet alum )  foliis  decompofitis,  peti- 
1  communi  trifido.  Hort.  Cliff.  122.  Lion's  Leaf 
th  decompounded  leaves,  and  a  common  trifid  foot-ftalk . 
ontopetalon  foliis  coftae  ramofae  innafeentibus. 
•urn.  Cor.  49.  Lion's  Leaf  with  a  branching  foot- 
k  to  the  leaves. 

lefe  plants  both  grow  naturally  in  the  iflands  of 
Archipelago,  and  alfo  in  the  Corn  fields  about 
;ppo,  where  they  flower  foon  after  Chriftmas.  They 
rt  large  tuberous  roots  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of 
clamen,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark ;  the 
ves  arife  upon  (lender  foot-ftalks  immediately  from 
ir  roots,  which  grow  about  fix  inches  high  ;  that 
the  firft  fort  is  fingle,  having  many  fmail  folioli 
ged  along  the  midrib,  but  the  footftalks  of  the 
md  fort  are  branched  into  three  fmaller ;  upon  each 
thefe  are  ranged  feveral  folioli  or  fmail  leaves,  in 
fame  form  as  the  winged  leaves.  The  flowers  fit 
in  naked  foot-ftalks,  thofe  of  the  firft  fort  fuf- 
1  many  yellow  flowers,  but  the  flowers  of  the  fe- 
id  are  fmaller  and  of  a  paler  colour.  Thefe  in  their 
ive  country  appear  foon  after  Chriftmas,  but  in 
aland  they  do  not  flower  till  the  beginning  of 
ril,  and  are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds  here. 

:h  ’thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
uire  to  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife 
y  feldom  fucceed  •,  but  .as  they  are  brought  from 
ant  countries,  they  fhould  be  prefer ved  in  fand  to 
lent  to  England.  I  received  a  few  of  the  feeds  from 
Duke  D’Ayen,  which  were  lent  him  from  Aleppo, 
up  in  fand,  and  thefe  came  up  better  than  any  of 
fe  which  came  over  dry  •,  for  of  feveral  parcels  of 
fe  feeds  which  I  have  fown  of  both  kinds  for  three 
rs  fucceflively,  I  had  not  more  than  two  plants 
e. 

e  plants  are  very  difficult  to  preferve  in  England, 
the  roots  will  not  thrive  in  pots  ;  and  when  they 
planted  in  the  full  ground,  the  froft  frequently 
troys  them  in  winter,  efpecially  where  the  roots  are 
mg.  Of  late  years  the  winters  have  proved  fo  very 
avourable,  as  to  kill  all  the  young  roots  which  I 
l  raifed  in  the  Chelfea  garden  :  but  before  the  fevere 
iter  in  1740,  I  had  fome  of  the  roots  which  were 
nted  in  a  fouth-weft  border  that  flowered  feveral 
rs,  and  without  any  fhelter  furvived  the  winters ; 

:  although  I  covered  many  of  thofe  roots  which  I 
l  lately  raifed,  yet  I  could  not  preferve  them, 
e  leaves  of  thefe  plants  decay  about  Midfummer, 

1  the  roots  remain  in  an  inactive  ftate  till  the  fol¬ 
ding  fpring,  at  which  time  the  flowers  and  leaves 
ne  up  nearly  at  the  fame  time, 
ten  the  feeds  are  procured  from  abroad,  the  belt 
f  is  to  fow  them  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  and  cover 
m  with  glaffes  in  the  winter  to  protedl  them  from 
ft  j  and  in  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  begin  to 
>ear,  they  muft  have  the  free  air  admitted  to  them 
dl  times  when  the  weather  is  mild,  otherwife  they 
very  fubjed  to  draw  up  tall  with  weak  Items,  and 


o'wer  has  fix  oval  acute  petals,  which  are  twice  the 
of  the  empalement ,  and  fix  neclariums  which  are 
;-v  fmail  foot-ftalks  to  the  bafe  of  the  petals.  It  has 


their  roots  do  not  increafe  in  their  bulk.  If  the  plants 
are  not  too  clofe,  it  will  be  belt  to  let  them  remain  in 
the  place  unremoved  till  the  fecond  year ;  but  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  part  of  the  roots  may  be  taken  up 
in  Qdober,  and  tranfplanted  clofe  to  a  warm  wall, 
being  very  careful  not  to  difturb  the  roots  which  are 
left  ftanding ;  and  in  November,  before  the  hard  froft 
fets  in,  it  will  be  a  good  way  to  lay  fome  old  tanners 
bark  over  the  furface  of  the  ground,  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  to 
the  roots ;  but  this  fhould  be  mod  of  it  taken  off  in 
March,  before  the  roots  begin  to  puffi  out  their 
leaves ;  and  if  this  is  removed  in  part  foon  after  the 
hard  froft  is  over  in  February,  and  another  part  three 
weeks  or  a  month  after,  it  will  be  better  than  taking 
it  all  oft' at  the  fame  time  and  if  a  thin  covering  of 
the  tan  is  left  at  the  iaft  over  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
it  will  prevent  the  drying  winds  of  the  fpring  from 
drying  the  ground,  which  v/ill  be  of  great  fervice  to 
the  roots.  Thefe  roots  fhould  have  a  dry  loofe  foil, 
and  muft  be  feldom  removed  ;  but  when  that  is  done, 
October  is  the  belt  time,  for  then  the  roots  are  inadtive. 

LEONTODON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  8 1 7.  Dens  leo- 
nis.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  468.  Dandelion  in  French, 
Dent  de  Lion. 

There  are  four  or  five  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which 
grow  naturally  in  the  fields  either  in  England  or 
France,  fo  are  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens ;  but  as 
fome  people  in  the  fpring  gather  the  roots  out  of 
the  fields,  and  blanch  them  in  their  gardens  fora  fal- 
lad  herb,  fo  I  have  mentioned  the  genus,  but  fhall 
forbear  faying  any  thing  more  of  them,  than  that 
they  are  very  bad  weeds  both  in  gardens  and  fields ; 
fo  fhould  be  rooted  out  before  their  feeds  are  ripe, 
otherwife  they  v/ill  fpread  to  a  great  diftance,  as  they 
have  down  adhering  to  them,  by  which  they  are 
wafted  about  by  the  wind. 

LEONTOfODIUM.  See  Plantago. 

LEONURUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  PI.  187.  tab.  87. 
Phiomis.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  642.  [A suvsp©3,  of  AeW, 
a  lion,  and  a  tail,  becaufe  the  creft  of  this 
flower  feems  to  refemble  the  tail  of  a  lion.]  Lion’s 
Tail. 

The  Characters  are, 

I "he  flower  has  a  tubulous ,  five-cornered ,  permanent  em¬ 
palement  of  one  leaf-,  the  flowers  have  one  petal,  of  the 
lip  or  ringent  kind  the  upper  lip  is  'long,  cylindrical , 
hairy,  and  entire  the  lower  is  floort,  reflexed,  and  cut 
into  three  parts.  It  hath  four  ftamina  fituated  under 
the  lower  lip,  two  of  which  are  fhorter  than  the  other  ; 
thefe  are  terminated  by  oblong  compreffed  fummits.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  are  fituated  four  germen  fupporting  a 
fender  ftyle ,  fituated  with  the  ftamina,  crowned  by  a  bifid 
acute  Jligma.  The  germen  afterward  become  four  oblong 
angular  feeds,  fitting  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Tournefort’s  fourth  clafs,  which  includes  the  herbs 
v/ith  a  lip  flower  of  one  leaf,  whofe  upper  lip  is  hol¬ 
lowed  like  a  fpoon.  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  the  fpe¬ 
cies  of  this  genus  to  the  Phiomis,  and  has  applied  this 
title  to  the  Cardiaca,  from  which  he  feparates  thefe 
plants,  becaufe  they  have  no  pundlures  on  their  fum¬ 
mits.  Thefe  he  ranges  in  the  firft  fedlion  of  his  four¬ 
teenth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants  with  a  ringent 
(or  grinning)  flower,  that  have  two  long  and  two 
fhorter  ftamina,  and  naked  feeds  fucceeding,  fitting 
in  the  empalement. 

The  Characters  are, 

1.  Leonurus  ( Africana )  foliis  lanceolatis,  obtuse  fer- 
ratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  312.  Lions  T ’ail  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  which  are  bluntly  flawed.  Leonurus  perennis 
Africanus,  fideritidis  folio,  flore  Phoenicio  majore. 
Breyn.  Cent.  1.  171.  Perennial  African  Lion's  Tail  with 
an  Ironwort  leaf,  and  a  larger  fcarlet  flower. 

2.  Leonurus  ( Nepetffolia )  foliis  ovatis,  calycibus  ae- 
cagonis,  feptern  dentatis,  insequalibus.  Hort.  Cliff. 
312.  Lion's  Tail  with  oval  leaves,  an  empalement  hav¬ 
ing  ten  corners ,  and  feven  unequal  indentures.  Leonurus 
minor  capitis  Borne  Spei,  vulgb.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  180. 
Small  Lion's  Tail  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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The  firft  fort  is  a  native  of  Ethiopia,  but  has  been 
lona  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens.  This  rifes  with 
a  fhrubby  ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  i 
feveral  branches  from  the  fide,  which  are  four-corner¬ 
ed  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  narrow  leaves, 
acutely  indented  on  their  edges  •,  they  are  about  three 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  hairy  on  their 
upper  fide,  and  veined  on  their  under,  ftanding  op- 
potite.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls  round 
the  branches,  each  of  the  branches  having  two  or 
three  of  theie  whorls  toward  their  ends,  fitting  very 
clofe  to  the  branches  •,  they  are  of  the  lip  kind,  fhaped 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Dead  Nettle,  but  their  crefts 
are  much  longer  and  covered  with  fliort  hairs  they 
are  of  a  golden  colour,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance. 
The  flowers  commonly  appear  in  O&ober  and  No¬ 
vember,  and  fometimes  continue  till  the  middle  of 
December,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  here. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  fort  with  variegated  leaves, 
which  is  by  fome  admired  ;  but  as  this  feldom  pro¬ 
duces  fo  large  whorls  of  flowers  as  the  plain  fort,  it  is 
not  fo  generally  efteemed. 

The  fecond  fort  is  mentioned  by  feveral  authors .  as 
an  annual  plant  •,  they  alfo  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  native 
of  America,  and  believe  it  was  brought  from  Surinam 
to  Holland  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  I  have  two  or  three 
times  received  the  feeds  ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Boer- 
haave  allured  me,  that  he  frequently  received  the 
feeds  from  that  country,  as  alfo  a  painting  of  the 
plant,  fo  that  he  made  no  doubt  of  the  plant  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  there. 

This  rifes  with  a  fquare  Ihrubby  ftalk  about  three 
feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  four-cornered  branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  crenated  leaves,  rough 
on  their  upper  fide  like  the  Dead  Nettle,  but  veined  on 
the  under,  which  is  of  a  pale  green  :  thefe  are  placed 
oppofite  by  pairs,  as  are  alfo  their  branches.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  whorls  round  the  branches,  in 
like  manner  as  the  former,  but  are  not  fo  long  nor  fo 
deep  coloured  ;  they  appear  at  the  fame  feafon  with 
the  firft,  and  continue  as  long  in  beauty. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  cuttings  in  Europe, 
for  they  do  not  produce  any  feeds  here.  If  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  planted  in  July,  after  the  plants  have  been 
fo  long  expofed  to  the  open  air  as  to  harden  the  fhoots, 
they  will  take  root  very  freely.  They  fliould  be 
planted  in  a  loamy  border  to  an  eaft  afpedt,  and  if 
they  are  covered  clofely  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs  to 
exclude  the  air,  and  Ihaded  from  the  fun,  it  will  for¬ 
ward  their  putting  out  roots  •,  but  when  they  begin  to 
fhoot,  the  glafl~es  fliould  be  railed  to  admit  the  free 
air,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  they  muft  be  expofed  to  the  open  air.  As  foon 
as  they  have  taken  good  root  they  muft  be  taken  up, 
and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  foft 
loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  the  lhade  till  they  have 
taken  new  root  ;  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
flickered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe, 
and  afterward  treated  as  the  Myrtle,  and  other  hardy 
green-houfe  plants,  obferving  to  water  the  firft  fort 
plentifully. 

LEPIDIUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  215.  tab.  103. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  718.  Dittancler,  or  Pepperwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  oval 
concave  leaves ,  which  fall  off.  The  flower  has  four  oval 
petals  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs ,  which  are  much  larger 
than  the  empalement ,  and  fix  awl-floaped  ftamina  the 
length  of  the  empalement ,  two  of  which  are  fhorter  than 
the  other ,  terminated  hy  fingle  fummits.  In  the  center  is 
fltuated  a  heart-fhaped  germen ,  fupporting  a  fingle  ftyle , 
crowned  ly  an  obtufie ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  fpear-fhaped  feed-veffel  with  two  cells ,  divided  by  an 
intermediate  partition,  containing  oblong  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feblion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  intitled  Tetradynamia  fili- 
culol'a,  the  flower  having  four  long  and  two  fhorter 
ftamina,  and  the  feeds  being  included  in  Ihort  pods. 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Lepidium  {Latifohum)  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  ir 
gris  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  330.  Hitt  under  with  era 
oval,  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  which  are  flawed.  Lepidi  |  i 
latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  97.  Broad-leaved  Dittander. 

2.  Lepidium  ( Arvenfe )  foliis  lanceolatis  amplexica 
bus  clentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  331.  Hitt  under  with  fi 
fljaped  indented  leaves  which  embrace  the  ftalks. 
pidium  humile,  incanum  arvenfe.  Tourn.  Inft.  ft. 

2 1 6.  Low  hoary  Dittander  of  the  fields. 

3.  Lepidium  ( Chalepenfe )  foliis  fagittatis  fefiilibus  d 
tatis.  A  nice  n.  Acad.  4.  p.  321.  Dittander  with  an 


fhaped  indented  leaves  Jilting  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Lepidi 
humile  minus  incanum,  Alepicum.  Tourn.  Inft.  2 
Low  Dittander  of  Aleppo  with  lefs  hoary  leaves. 

4.  Lepidium  ( Iberis )  floribus  diandris  tetrapetalis, 
liis  inferioribus  lanceolatis  ferratis,  fuperioribus  It 
aribus  integerrimis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  334.  Ditt 
der  with  flowers  having  four  petals  and  two  flam, 
whofe  under  leaves  are  fpear-floaped  and  flawed , 
the  upper  narrow  and  entire.  Lepidium  gramineo 
lio  five,  Iberis.  Tourn.  Inft.  216.  Dittander  wit 1 
Grafs  leaf,  or  Iberis. 

5.  Lepidium  ( Perfoliatum )  foliis  caulinis  pinnato-rr 
tifidis,  ramiferis  cordatis,  amplexicaulibus  integ 
Hort.  Cliff.  331.  Dittander  with  lower  leaves  wi 
pointed ,  and  thofe  on  the  branches  heart-fhaped,  ent 
and  embracing  the  ftalks.  Thlafpi  verutn  Diofci 
dis.  1  Zan.  Hift.  193.  The  true  Mi t hr i date  Muft  an 
Diofcorides. 

6.  Lepidium  ( Virginicum )  floribus  fubtriandris  tetra 
talis,  foliis  linearibus  pinnatis.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  6 
Dittander  with  flowers  having  four  petals,  chiefly  z 
three  ftamina ,  and  very  narrow  winged  leaves.  Ib 
humilior  annua  Virginiana  ramofior.  Mor.  Hift. 
p.  3 1 1.  Lower ,  annual,  branching  Sciatica  Crefs 
Virginia. 

7.  Lepidium  ( Lyratum )  foliis  lyratis  crifpis.  Lin.  ' 
Plant.  644.  Dittander  with  curled  lyre -ft)  aped  leer. 
Lepidium  Orientale  nafturtii  crifpi  folio.  Tourn.  C 
15.  Eaftern  Dittander  with  a  leaf  like  curled  Crefs. 

8.  Lepidium  ( Nudicaule )  fcapo  nudo  fimpliciffimo, 
ribus  tetrandris.  Loefl.  It.  155.  Dittander  with  a  fin 
naked  ftalk,  and  flowers  with  four  ftamina.  Nafti 
tium  minimum  vernum,  foliis  tantum  circa  radicei 
Magn.  Montp.  187. 

9.  Lepidium  ( Petraum )  foliis  pinnatis  integerrimis 
talis  emarginatis  calyce  minoribus.  Flor.  Suec.  D 
tander  with  entire  winged  leaves ,  and  indented  petals 
the  flowers  which  are  fnaller  than  the  empalement.  N 
fturtium  pumilum  vernum.  C.  B.  P.  105. 

10.  Lepidium  ( Sativum )  floribus  tetradynamis,  fo 
oblongis  multifidis.  Vir.  Cliff.  63.  Dittander  with 
ftamina  in  the  flozvers,  and  oblong  leaves  with  m 
points.  Nafturtium  hortenfe.  Garden  Crefs. 

11.  Lepidium  (Subulatum)  foliis  fubulatis  indivifis  fp 
fis,  caule  fuffruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  899.  Dittander 
awl-floaped  undivided  leaves ,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  _ 
pidium  capillaceo  folio,  fruticofum  Hifpanicu 
Tourn.  Inft.  216. 

12.  Lepidium  {Ruder ale)  floribus  diandris  apetalis,  1 
liis  radicalibus  dentato-pinnatis,  ramiferis  linearib 
integerrimis.  Flor.  Suec.  534.  Dittander  with  two J 
mina  in  the  flowers,  fugacious  petals,  the  bottom  Dr 
indented,  and.  thofe  on  the  branches  linear  and  ent: 
Nafturtium  fylveftre  Ofyridis  folio.  C.  B.  P.  105, 

13.  Lepidium  ( Bcnarienfe )  floribus  diandris  tetrapeta 
foliis  omnibus  pinnato-multifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  901.  I 
tander  with  two  ftamina  and  four  petals  to  the  flow 
and  all  the  leaves  wing-pointed.  Thlafpi  Bonarie' 
multiciffum  flore  invifibili.  Hort.  E’lth.  286. . 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in  mtl 
parts  of  England,  fo  is  now  feldom  cultivated  in  g 
dens.  It  hath  fmall,  white,  creeping  roots,  bv  WC 
it  multiplies  very  fall,  fo  as  to  render  it  difficult 
eradicate  the  plant,  after  it  has  grown  long  m  £ 
place  •,  the  lower  leaves  are  oval,  Ipear-fhaped,  alx 
three  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  to*  I 
the  bafe,  fawed  upon  the  edges,  having  long  ft  J 
ftalks.  The  ftalks  rife  two  feet  high,  they  are  imotl. 
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and  fend  out  many  fide  branches  ;  the  leaves  upon  the 
italics  are  longer,  narrower,  and  more  acute-pointed 
than  the  lower,  and  are  not  fawed  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  grov;  in  dole  bunches  toward  the  top  of 
the  branches,  which  come  out  from  the  fide  ;  they  are 
fmall  and  are  compofed  of  four  fmall  white  petals, 
which  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  the  autumn.  The  whole  plant  has  a  hot  biting 
tafte  like  Pepper,  and  the  leaves  have  been  often  ufed 
by  the  country  people  to  give  a  relifh  to  their  viands 
inftead  of  Pepper,  from  whence  it  had  the  appellation 
of  Poor  Man’s  Pepper. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated,  for  every  piece  of 
the  root  will  grov/  and  multiply  wherever  it  is  planted, 
fo  will  become  troublefome  to  root  out  after  growing 
for  fome  time  in  a  garden.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
bruifed  and  mixed  with  hog’s  lard,  and  applied  as 
a  cataplafm  to  the  hip,  help  the  fciatica  •,  and 
chewed  in  the  mouth,  caufe  a  great  defluxion  of 
rheum,  fo  is  faid  to  help  fcrophulous  tumours  in  the 
throat. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria  and  Italy ; 
this  hath  a  flefhy  fibrous  root,  from  whence  arife  fe- 
veral  w'eak  {talks  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  which 
are  garniflied  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  three  inches 
long  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  deeply  cut  in  upon 
the  edges  •,  thefe  are  fmooth,  a  little  hoary,  and  em¬ 
brace  the  {talks  with  their  bafe  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall, 
white,  and  grow  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  the 
branches.  They  flower  from  June  till  the  beginning 
nf  September,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  propagates  very  fa  ft 
ay  its  roots,  and  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  about  Aleppo ;  this 
rath  creeping  roots,  which  extend  to  a  great  dif- 
;ance,  fo  will  loon  fpread  over  a  large  piece  of  ground. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  longer  and  narrower  than 
thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  lels  hoary  ;  the  flowers 
grow  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches  •, 
ihey  are  fmall  and  white  like  thofe  of  the  firft.  This 
s  a  hardy  perennial  plant,  which  propagates  by  its 
:,reeping  roots  in  as  great  plenty  as  either  of  the 
former. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  but  is  preferved  in  fome 
inglifti  gardens  for  variety.  This  hath  a  long  flefhy 
root,  which  runs  deep  into  the  ground,  and  fends  out 
many  oblong  leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their  edges, 
md  fpread  flat  on  the  ground  ;  the  {talks  are  flen- 
ler,  ftiflf,  and  branch  out  horizontally  on  every  fide-, 
they  rife  about  two  feet  high,  and  are  garniflied  with 
verv  narrow  entire  leaves.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
dole  fmall  clutters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  white,  and  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  If  the  feeds  are  permitted 
to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  early  in  the  lpring, 
and  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds ;  the  roots  will  abide  feveral  years  if 
they  are  in  a  dry  foil.  This  plant  is  alfo  commended 
for  its  virtues  in  lciaticas,  if  bruifed  and  mixed  with 
hog’s  lard  as  the  firft,  and  from  its  virtues  it  obtained 
the  title  of  Sciatica  Crefs. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Perfia  and  Syria  ; 
this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  Mithridate  Muftard  of 
Diofcorides.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  lower  leaves 
are  winged,  and  finely  cut  into  many  fegments  the 
ftalks  rife  a  foot  high,  dividing  into  many  {lender 
branches,  which  are  garniflied  with  heart-fhaped 
leaves  that  are  entire,  and  embrace  the  ftalks  with 
their  bafe.  The  flowers  grow  in  long  loofe  fpikes  from 
the  end  of  the  branches  they  are  fmall,  yellow,  and 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  foon  after  which  the  plant  decays. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  fhould  be  fown  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  feldom 
flower  the  fame  year,  and  are  often  killed  by  the  froft 
in  winter  whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  or  the  plants  that  rife  from  fcattered  feeds,  will 
always  flower  about  Midfummer,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  Auguftand  September  following.  The  plants  re- 
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quire  no  other  care  but  to  thin  them,  and  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds. 

1  he  fixth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Virginia,  and  alfo  in  all  the  iflands  of  the 
W eft-indies,  where  the  inhabitants  gather  the  leaves, 
and  eat  them  in  their  fallads,  as  we  do  the  Garden 
Crefs. 

The  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  are  three  inches  long 
and  one  broad,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  of  alight 
green,  with  a  biting  tafte  like  Crefs.  The  ftalk  rifes 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fending  out  a  great  number 
ot  fmall  fide  branches,  which  are  garniflied  with  nar¬ 
row  leaves  regularly  fawed  on  their  edges,  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  winged  leaves ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  loofe  fpikes ;  they  are- fmall  and  white,  and  arefuc- 
ceeded  by  roundifh  or  heart-fhaped  comprefled  feed- 
veffels,  which  have  a  border  round  them.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  ;  this  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
may  be  fown  upon  an  open  bed  in  April,  where  the 
plants  are  defigned  to  remain  and  when  they  come 
up,  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  thin  them 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  conftantly 
clean  from  weeds  ;  or  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter  in  the  autumn,  the  plants  will  come  up  very 
well,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
other. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Afia,  and  alfo  in 
Spain,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  feeds.  This 
is  a  biennial  plant  the  lower  leaves  which  fpread  on 
the  ground,  are  near  two  inches  long,  and  about  half 
an  inch  broad,  indented  on  both  fides  in  fhape  of  a 
lyre,  and  curled  on  the  edges  ;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot 
high,  and  divide  into  a  great  number  of  {lender 
branches,  garniihed  with  fmall  oblong  leaves,  which 
are  cut  on  their  fides,  and  a  little  curled  on  their 
edges  ;  the  ftalks  and  leaves  are  of  a  gray  colour, 
inclining  toward  hoarinefs.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  clutters  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  very 
fmall  and  white,  appearing  in  July,  and  are  iucceeded 
by  roundifh  bordered  feed-veffels,  which  are  com¬ 
prefled,  and  have  two  cells  each,  containing  two 
fmall  oblong  feeds,  which  are  ripe  in  the  autumn. 
This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former  -,  or  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter  in  the  autumn,  the  plants  will  come  up  with¬ 
out  care,  and  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  former  fort  ^  but  this  does  not  flower  till  the 
fecond  year,  fo  the  plants  fhould  be  left  farther 
afunder. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier. 
It  is  a  fmall  annual  plant,  having  a  few  wing-pointed 
leaves  which  fpread  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  j 
between  which  arifes  a  naked  ftalk  two  or  three 
inches  high,  fupporting  five  or  fix  fmall  white  flowers, 
each  having  four  petals  placed  crofswife,  and  four  fta- 
mina  placed  near  the  ftyle  ;  the  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  fliort  capfule,  including  four  or  five  roundifh 
feeds. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  fown  in  the  autumn,  the 
plants  will  flower  in  April  and  their  feeds  ripen  in 
May  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  in  autumn,  and  require  no  other  care  but 
to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  weed 
them. 

The  ninth  fort  is  alfo  alow  annual  plant,  which  grows 
naturally  on  Putney-heath  ;  the  leaves  of  this  are 
winged  and  entire,  thefe  are  placed  near  the  ground  ; 
the  flower-ftalks  rife  two  inches  high,  fupporting  a 
few  white  flowers,  whofe  petals  are  lefs  than  the  em- 
palement,  and  are  indented  at  their  points.  This 
flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  if  their  feeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  as  the 
former. 

The  tenth  fort  is  the  Garden  Crefs,  fo  much  ufed  in 
winter  and  fpring  fallads,  and  being  fo  well  known 
requires  no  defcription.  There  are  three  varieties  of 
this,  one  with  broad  leaves,  another  with  curled 
leaves,  and  the  common  fort  which  is  ufedi  the  feeds 
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of  this  ftould  be  fown  in  drills  pretty  clofe,  in  winter, 
on  moderate  hot-beds,  but  in  lpring  and  autumn  on 
borders,  and  will  foon  be  fit  for  ufe  ;  therefore  fhould 
be  cut  while  young,  otherwife  it  will  be  too  rank. 
The  eleventh  fort  is  a  low  fhrubby  plant,  garnifhed 
with  entire  awl-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  very  nar¬ 
row  •,  thefe  are  placed  alternately  on  the  ftalks  ; 
the  foot-ftaiks  of  the  flowers  proceed  from  the  wings, 
and  alfo  terminate  the  ftalks ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
and  Shaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  or  cuttings 
the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Spring  on  a  bed  of 
light  earth,  in  the  open  air ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
fit  to  transplant,  a  few  of  them  fhould  be  planted  in 
pots,  which  may  be  fheltered  in  winter  under  a  com-- 
mon  frame ;  for  in  Sharp  winters,  thofe  plants  which 
are  expofed  in  the  open  air  are  frequently  killed  :  the 
remaining  plants  fhould  be  planted  in  alhelteied  fitu- 
ation  in  a  dry  rubbifhing  ground,  where  tney  will 
grow  Slowly,  So  will  become  more  Shrubby,  and  in 
Ids  danger  of  Suffering  by  cold. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Several  parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely  pre¬ 
served  in  gardens,  being  a  plant  of  no  great  beauty 
or  ufe  ;  yet  I  have  known  it  eaten  in  fallads,  though 
the  tafte  is  very  rank.  The  plants,  when  young, 
have  fome  refemblance  to  the  Swine’s  Crefs.  The 
ftalks  rife  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  Supporting  a 
number  of  ftnall  white  flowers.  Shaped  like  thofe  of 
the  other  fpecies,  which  are  Succeeded  by  feeds  like 
thofe  of  the  Garden  Crefs,  which,  if  permitted  to 
Scatter,  will  abundantly  Supply  the  place  with  young 
plants. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  warm 
countries,  for  it  has  come  up  in  the  earth  which  came 
from  the  Brafds,  and  from  Several  parts  of  America, 
fo  that  it  may  be  found  in  many  other  parts.  The 
leaves  and  ftalks  are  much  like  thofe  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  Crefs,  but  are  more  divided,  and  differ  in  Smell 
and  tafte  from  it :  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  fo 
Small  as  to  be  almoft  imperceptible,  and  there  ap¬ 
pears  but  two  Stamina  in  each. 

This  fort  is  only  cultivated  in  botanic  gardens  for 
variety  ;  the  feeds  Should  be  fown  on  a  moderate 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  have  ob¬ 
tained  Strength,  they  may  be  transplanted  on  a  warm 
border,  where  they  will  flower  and  perfed  their  feeds. 

LEPIDOCARPODENDRON.  See  Protea. 

LETTUCE.  See  Lactuca. 

LEUCANTHEMUM.  See  Anthemis. 

LEUCOJUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  363.  Narciffo-leu- 
cojum.  Tourn.  InSt.  R.  H.  387.  tab.  208.  [Axxviav, 
of  white,  and  Tov,  a  Violet ;  i.  e.  White  Vio¬ 
let,]  Snowdrop  ;  in  French,  Perce-neige. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  oblong ,  obtufe ,  comprejjed  fpatha  or  fheath , 
which  opens  on  the  fide.  The  flower  is  of  the  fpreading 
bell  Jhape ,  cut  into  fix  parts ,  which  join  at  their  bafie. 
It  hath  fix  Jhort  briftly  ftamina ,  terminated  by  oblong ,  ob¬ 
tufe,  four-cornered.  fummits ,  which  are  erebi.  The  roundi/h 
germen  is  ftuated  under  the  flower ,  fupporting  a  ftyle 
which  is  thick  and  obtufe  at  the  top ,  crowned  by  an  erect 
briftly  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  turbi¬ 
nated  capfule  with  three  cells ,  opening  with  three  valves , 
and  filled  with  rcundifto  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnteus’s  Sixth  clals,  which  includes  the  plants  whofe 
flowers  have  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  SpecIes  are, 

1.  Leucojum  ( Vernum )  fpatha  uniflora,  Stylo  clavato. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  289.  Snowdrop  with  a  fheath  inclofing 
one  flower ,  with  a  key -fhaped  ftyle.  Narciflo-leucojum 
vulgare.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  387.  Common  great  Snow¬ 
drop. 

2.  Leucojum  (TEftivum)  fpatha  multiflora,  Stylo  clava¬ 
to.  Loefl.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  289.  Snowdrop  with  many 
flowers  in  a  fheath ,  and  a  key-fhaped  ftyle .  NarciSfo- 
leucojum  pratenfe  multiflorum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
387.  Meadow  Snowdrop  with  many  flowers ,  commonly 
called  the  tall  late  Snowdrop . 
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The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Switzerland  and  Gc; 
many,  as  alfo  upon  the  mountains  near  Turin.  Th 
hath  an  oblong  bulbous  root,  Skaped  like  that  of  ti 
Daffodil,  but  Smaller  the  leaves  are  flat,  of  a  dee 
green,  four  or  five  in  number,  broader  and  lonoj 
than  thofe  of  the  fmall  Snowdrop  •  between  the 
ariie  an  angular  ftalk  near  a  foot  high,  which  is  n; 
ked,  hollow,  and  channelled  ;  toward  the  top  comt 
out  a  Sheath,  which  is  whitiSh,  opening  on  the  fide,  oi 
of  which  come  two  or  three  white  flowers,  handn 
upon  Slender  foot-ftalks  thefe  have  but  one  pets  1 
which  is  cut  into  fix  parts  almoft  to  the  bottom,  whic 
are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  fmall  Snowdroj 
and  the  ends  of  the  Segments  of  the  petal  are  dope 
with  green,  where  they  are  of  a  thicker  fubftance  \ha 
in  any  other  part.  Thefe  flowers  appear  in  March 
foon  after  thofe  of  the  fmall  Sort  •,  they  have  a 
agreeable  feent,  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  flower 
of  Hawthorn  ;  after  the  flower  is  paft,  the  germe 
which  is  Situated  below  the  flower.  Swells  to  a  Peat 
fhaped  capfule  with  three  cells,  inclofing  Several  oL 
long  feeds. 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  decay  toward  the  end  0 
May,  after  which  time  the  roots  may  be  taken  uj 
and  tranfplanted,  for  they  Should  not  be  long  kept  oil 
of  the  ground.  It  is  propagated  here  by  offsets,  whic 
the  roots  put  out  pretty  plentifully  when  they  are  jj 
a  Situation  agreeable  for  them,  and  when  they  are  no 
too  often  removed.  They  fnould  have  a  Soft,  gentle 
loamy  foil,  and  an  expofure  to  the  eaft  ;  the  root 
Should  be  planted  fix  inches  afunder,  and  four  qr  fivi 
inches  deep,  and  mult  not  be  transplanted  oftene, 
than  every  third  year. 

The  Second  fort  is  generally  known  by  the  title  0: 
late,  or  tall  Snowdrop  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  the 
meadows  near  Pifa  in  Italy,  in  Hungary,  and  alfo  near 
Montpelier. 

The  root  of  this  fort  is  nearly  as  large  as  thole  of  the 
common  Daffodil,  and  are  very  like  them  in  Shape ; 
the  leaves  alfo  are  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  Daffodil,  and 
are  more  in  number  than  thofe  of  the  other-fort ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  green,  and  keel- Shaped  at  the  bottom, 
where  they  fold  over  each  other,  and  embrace  the 
ftalk,  which  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high  at  the  topis 
Situated  a  fpatha  (or  Sheath)  which  opens  on  one  fide, 
and  lets  out  three  or  four  flowers,  which  hang  down¬ 
ward,  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  •,  thefe  are  cut  into 
fix  oval  concave  Segments  almoft  to  the  bottom,  and 
are  of  a  dear  white,  with  a  large  green  tip  to  each 
Segment,  which  is  of  a  thicker  confiftence  than  any 
other  part  of  the  petal ;  within  are  Situated  fix 
awl-fhaped  ftamina,  with  oblong  yellow  fummits, 
Standing  eredt  round  a  very  Slender  ftyle,  crowned  by 
an  obtufe  Stigma.  TheSe  flowers  appear  the  latter 
end  of  April  or  the  beginnning  of  May,  and  as  all 
flowers  in  each  Sheath  do  not  come  out  together,  but 
following  each  other,  fo  there  is  a  fuccefiion  of  them 
for  three  weeks  or  longer,  in  cool  weather.  The 
flowers  are  Succeeded  by  large  triangular  feed-veffels, 
having  three  cells,  each  containing  two  rows  of  feeds. 
This  fort  is  generally  propagated  in  England  by  off- 
fets,  for  the  plants  raifed  by  feeds  will  not  come  to 
flower  in  lefs  than  four  years-,  and  as  the  roots  putj 
out  offsets  in  plenty,  fo  that  is  the  more  expeditious! 
method.  Thefe  roots  may  be  treated  in  the  Samel 
way  as  the  firft  fort,  and  Should  have  a  foft  loamy] 
foil,  and  be  expofed  only  to  the  morning  fun,  where! 
they  will  flower  Stronger,  and  continue  longer  ins 
beauty,  than  when  they  are  in  an  open  Situation, J 
though  they  will  thrive  in  almoft  anv  foil  or  fitu'ation. 

LEUCOJUM  INCANUM.  1  See  Cheiran-8 
LEUCOJUM  LUTEUM.  f  thus. 

LEUCOJUM  BULBOSUM.  See  Galanthus. 

LEVEL,  a  mathematical  instrument  Serving  to  draw! 
a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon,  not  only  for  vari-| 
ous  ufes  in  mafonry,  &c.  but  alfo  to  meafure  the! 
difference  of  afeent  and  defeent  between  Several! 
places,  for  the  conveying  of  water,  draining  oil 
fens,  &c. 

A  Water! 
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water  Level  fhews  the  horizontal  line,  by  means 
ra  furface  of  water,  or  other  liquid,  founded  on 
lis  principle.  That  water  always  naturally  places  it- 
lf  level. 

'he  moft  fimple  inftrument  for  this  ufe  is  made 
f  a  long  wooden  trough,  or  canal,  whofe  fides  are 
arallel  to  its  bafe,  fo  that,  being  equally  filled  with 
ater,  the  furface  thereof  fbews  the  line  of  Level, 
his  Level  is  alfo  made  with  two  cups  fixed  to  the 
/oends  of  a  pipe  three  or  four  feet  long,  about  an 
chin  diameter;  by  means  whereof,  the  water  com- 
unicates  from  the  one  to  the  other  cup,  and  this 
pe  being  moveable  on  its  (land,  by  means  of  a 
ill  and  focket,  when  the  two  cups  become  equally 
ill  of  water,  the  two  furfaces  mark  the  line  of  Level, 
iftead  of  cups,  this  inftrument  may  be  made  with 
/o  fhort  cylinders  of  glafs  three  or  four  inches  long, 
ftened  to  each  end  of  the  pipe  with  wax  or  maftich  ; 
;en  the  pipe,  being  filled  either  with  common  or  eo- 
ured  water,  will  fhew  itfelf  through  the  cylinder,  by 
eans  of  which  the  line  of  Level  is  determined,  the 
;ight  of  the  water,  with  refped  to  the  center  of 
ie  earth,  being  always  the  fame  in  both  cylinders, 
his  Level  is  very  commodious  in  levelling  fmall 
fiances. 

you  would  level  any  piece  of  ground  that  you  can 
e  from  fide  to  fide,  or  from  the  middle  to  any  fide, 
t  up  your  inftrument  in  the  middle  of  it,  whether  it 
:  a  water  Level,  or  a  ground  Level  with  fights ; 
ace  it  fo  high,  that  you  may  fee  over  the  higheft  part 
'  the  ground  half  a  foot  or  a  foot ;  then  fet  up  a 
ike  in  the  middle,  fo  that  the  top  may  be  exactly 
vel  with  the  fights,  and  another  flake  on  the  higheft 
le,  the  top  of  which  muft  be  level  with  the  middle 
ike-,  then  either  turn  the  Level,  or  look-back  fight, 
id  fet  up  another  flake  on  the  lower  ground  level 
ith  the  two  firft ;  then  you  will  have  three  flakes 
inding  in  a  Level. 

hen  keeping  your  Level  true  to  the  middle  flake, 
rn  it  till  it  makes  right  angles  with  the  three  flakes, 
id  fet  up  two  flakes  on  each  fide  one  Level  with 
ofe  three,  then  you  will  have  five  flakes  in  two  lines 
t  true  level. 

the  ground  be  large,  you  may  fet  up  two  rows 
ore  by  the  Level,  but  five  flakes  are  enough  in  a 
tall  ground. 

/Ten  this  is  done,  you  may  lay  your  Level  afide, 
id  look  over  the  head  of  one  to  the  head  of  another, 
id  caufe  the  perfon  who  aftifts  you  to  put  down 
ikes  between  two  and  two,  till  you  have  fet  as  many 
akes  level  in  the  ground  as  you  think  convenient ;  or 
)u  may  ufe  a  rule,  which  being  placed  level  with 
ie  head  of  the  flake,  you  may  look  over  that  to  the 
;ad  of  the  other,  and  put  flakes  down  between  you 
id  the  other  flake,  to  what  number  you  pleafe. 

'he  ground  being  thus  flaked  out  with  all  the  flakes 
sads  level,  and  half  a  foot  higher  than  the  higheft 
round,  in  fome  grounds  the  middle  flake,  and  the 
akes  in  the  crofs  line,  will  be  the  Level  line  the 
round  muft  be  brought  to  ;  that  is,  abating  the  hill, 
ad  filling  up  the  low  fide  to  the  Level  of  the  mid- 
ne.  But  if  the  ground  be  very  uneven,  then  you 
lull  meafure  over  all  the  flakes,  and  take  them  mid- 
le  high  for  their  mean  of  Level,  and,  by  the  rule 
f  three,  proportion  your  ground  to  that. 
i.s  for  inftance  :  If  a  valley  be  ten  poles  in  length, 
nd  two  feet  in  depth  from  the  ftrait  line,  and  there 
ie  a  hill  five  poles  long ;  how  many  feet  deep  muft  a 
>erfon  fink  thofe  five  poles  to  fill  up  the  valley  ? 
This  queftion  may  be  refolved  by  the  inverfe  or  back 
ule  of  three,  and  will  Hand  thus :  As  5  to  2,  fo  is 
0  to  4. 

5 - 2 - 10 
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50  that  a  perfon  mufl  go  four  feet  deep  in  fuch  a  hil 

0  make  good  fuch  a  valley. 

if  you  are  to  abut  the  top  of  the  hill  four  feet  deep. 
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and  two  poles,  from  the  top  of  that  hill,  thoft  four 
feet  are  to  come  out. 

To  perform  this,  fet  up  a  flake  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
two  or  three  feet  above. ground,  and  another  of  the 
fame  height  where  tlie  depth  comes  out,  let  down  a 
flake  three  rods  from  that,  till  the  head  comes  to  be 
in  a  line  with  thele  two,  and  at  that  flake  you  muft  be 
one  foot  deep; 

At  fix  poles  flake  down  another  as  before,  and  there 
you  muft  be  two  feet  deep :  then  flake  down  another 
at  nine  poles,,  and  there  you  muft  be  three  feet 
deep,  and  you  may  fet  more  flakes  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances,  which  will  diredt  you  fo  as  that  you  cannot 
go  amifs. 

jEVITY  is  the  privation  or  want  of  weight  in  any 
body,  when  compared  with  another  which  is  heavier, 
in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  gravity. 

The  fchoolmen  maintain,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as 
pofitive  and  abfolute  Levity,  and  impute  this  to  the 
rife  and  emergency  of  bodies  lighter  in  fpecie  than 
the  fluids  wherein  they  rife. 

But,  befides  that  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  dif- 
covers,  that  Levity  is  only  a  relative  term,  we  find 
that  all  bodies  tend  towards  the  earth,  foitie  flower, 
and  fome  fafter,  in  ail  fluids  or  mediums,  whether 
water,  air,  &c. 

Thus  cork  is  faid  to  be  lighter  than  gold,  becaufe 
tinder  equal  dimenfions  of  bulk  the  gold  will  fink  in, 
and  the  cork  fwim  upon  the  water. 

Archimedes  has  demonftrated,  That  a  folid  body 
Will  float  any  where  in  a  fluid  of  the  fame  ipecitic 
gravity,  and  that  a  lighter  body  will  keep  above  a 
heavier. 

The  reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  bodies  falling  towards 
the  earth,  thofe  which  have  a  like  number  of  equal 
parts,  have  equal  gravity,  fince  the  gravity  of  the 
whole  is  the  fum  of  the  gravity  of  all  its  parts. 

Now,  two  bodies  having  an  equal  number  of  equal 
parts,  if  under  the  fame  dimenfions  there  are  no  inter¬ 
vals  deftitute  of  matter ;  whence  it  follows,  that  as  no 
portion  of  matter  is  fo  fmall,  but  that  body  wherein 
it  is  contained  may  be  wholly  divided  into  parts 
equally  fmall,  there  can  be  no  reafon  for  the  defcent 
of  thefe,  which  will  not  hold  equally  for  the  defcent 
of  that. 

Hence  it  maybe  concluded,  that  thofe  bodies  which 
db  not  equally  gravitate  under  the  fame  dimenfions, 
do  not  contain  the  fame  equal  portions  of  matter,  and 
therefore  when  we  fee,  that  a  cube  of  gold  fubfides  in 
water,  at  the  fame  time  that  an  equal  bulk  of  cork 
fwims  upon  it,  it  is  evident,  that  the  gold  muft  have 
a  greater  number  of  equal  parts  of  matter  under  the 
fame  bulk  than  the  cork,  or  the  cork  muft  have  a 
greater  number  of  vacuities  than  the  gold,  and  that 
there  are  alfo  in  the  water  a  greater  number  of  vacui¬ 
ties  than  in  the  gold. 

Hence  we  have  a  clear  idea  both  of  denfity  or  gravity, 
and  of  Levity,  and  know,  that  in  a  ft  rid  fenfe  the 
latter  cannot  be  accounted  any  thing  pofitive,  but  a 
mere  negation,  or  abfence  of  body,  which  determines 
that  body  to  be  lighter  than  another  which  contains 
more  matter. 

LICHEN.  Liverwort. 

There  being  two  forts  of  this  plant  which  are  ufed 
in  medicine,  and  one  of  thofe  being  accounted  a  fo- 
vereign  remedy  for  the  bite  of  mad  dogs,  I  thought  it 
would  not  be  improper  to  mention  them  here,  though 
they  are  plants  which  cannot  be  propagated  by  any 
method,  except  by  paring  up  the  turf  of  Grafs 
whereon  they  grow,  and  laying  it  down  on  fome  moift 
fhady  place,  where,  if  the  turf  takes  root,  and 
thrives,  the  plants  will  fpread  and  do  well. 

The  two  Sorts  are, 

1.  Lichen  ( Petraus )  petraeus  latifolius,  five  Hepa- 
tica  fontana.  C.  B.  P.  Common  broad-leaved  Liverwort. 

2.  Lichen  ( Qff.rinarum )  terreftris  cinereus.  Rail  Syn. 
Afb-coloured  Ground  Liverwort. 

The  firft  fort  grows  on  the  fides  of  wells,  and  in  moift 
fhady  places,  not  only  on  the  ground,  but  on  ftones, 
bricks,  or  wood.  Of  this  there  are  feveral  varieties, 
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which  are  diftinguithed  by  the  carious  m  botany  i 
but  as  they  are  plants  of  no  ufe,  I  fhall  not  enumerate 

The  fecond  fort  (which  is  ufed  to  cure  the  bite  of  mad 
rjogs'j  arows  on  commons  and  open  heatns,  where  the 
Grals  Ts  ffiort,  and  the  ground  almoft  bare,  in  mot 
parts  of  England,  efpecially  on  declivities,  and  on  he 
Tides  of  pits.  This  ipreads  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  and,  when  in  perfeftion,  is  of  an  Affi-co- 
four,  but  as  it  grows  old,  it  alters,  and  becomes  o 
dark  colour.  This  is  often  carried  into  gardens 
with  the  turf  which  is  laid  for  walks  and  flopes,  and 
where  the  foil  is  moift  and  cool,  it  will  fpread, 
and  be  difficult  to  deftroy,  fo  that  it  renders  the 
Grafs  unfightly  •,  but  this  is  the  only  method  yet 
known  to  have  it  grow  in  gardens,  where  it  is  defired. 
This  is  efteemed  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  bite  ot 
mad  dogs,  and  hath  been  for  many  years  ufed  with 
great  fuccefs.  It  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  by  Mr.  George  Dampier,  whofe  uncle  had  long 
'  ufed  this  plant,  to  cure  the  bite  of  mad  dogs  on  men 
and  animals,  with  infallible  fuccefs.  The  method  of 
taking  it  he  has  delivered  as  followeth :  Take  of  the 
herb,  and  dry  it  either  in  an  oven,  by  the  hre,  or 
in  the  fun  •,  then  powder  it,  and  pafs  it  through  a 
fine  fieve  j  mix  this  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fine 
powdered  pepper.  The  common  dofe  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  is  four  fcruples,  which  may  be  taken  in  warm 
-  milk,  beer,  ale,  or  broth.”  He  alfo  advifes,  that 
the  part  bitten  be  well  waffied,  as  alfo  the  clothes  of 
the  perfori  who  was  bit,  left  any  of  the  fnivel,  or  dri¬ 
vel  of  the  mad  dog  ffiould  remain.  If  the  perfon  bit¬ 
ten  be  full  grown,  he  advifes,  that  he  be  blooded  be¬ 
fore  the  medicine  is  taken,  and  to  ufe  the  remedy  as 
foon  after  the  bite  as  poffible,  as  alfo  to  repeat  the 
dole  two  or  three  feveral  mornings  falling. 

LIGHT  is  ufed  in  various  fenfes:  i.  Sometimes  it 
fignifies  that  fenfation  which  is  occafioned  in  the  mind 
by  the  view  of  luminous  bodies. 

2.  For  tbofe  properties  in  thofe  bodies,  whereby  they 
are  fitted  to  excite  thofe  fenfations  in  us. 

3.  A  certain  a6tion  of  the  luminous  body  on  the  me¬ 
dium  between  that  and  the  eye,  by  the  means  of 
Vffiich  the  one  is  fuppofed  to  aft  on  the  other,  and  this 
is  called  fecondary  Light,  or  derived  Light,  in  diftinc- 
tion  to  that  of  luminous  bodies,  which  is  called  pri¬ 
mary  or  innate  Light. 

As  to  the  phenomenon  of  light,  philofophers  have 
explained  it  feveral  ways  j  Ariftotle  by  fuppofing  fome 
bodies  to  be  tranfparent,  as  air,  water,  ice,  &c,  The 
Cartefians  have  confiderably  refined  upon  this  notion 
of  Light,  and  own,  that  Light,  as  it  exifts  in  the  lu¬ 
minous  body,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  power  or  faculty 
of  exciting  in  us  a  very  clear  and  vivid  fenfation ;  and 
Father  Malebranche  explains  the  nature  of  Light  by 
a  fuppofed  analogy  between  it  and  found,  the  latter 
of  which  is  allowed  to  be  produced  by  the  ffiaking 
or  vibration  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  the  fonorous 
body. 

But  the  greateft  difcoveries  into  this  wonderful  phe¬ 
nomenon  have  been  made  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that 
the  primary  light  confifts  wholly  in  a  certain  motion 
of  the  particles  of  the  lucid  body,  whereby  they  do 
not  propel  any  fictitious  matter  fuppofed  to  be  lodged 
in  the  hidden  pores  of  tranfparent  bodies,  but  throw 
off  from  the  luminous  body  certain  very  fmall  parti¬ 
cles,  which  are  emitted  every  way  with  great  force. 
And  the  fecondary  or  derived  Light,  not  in  a  ccna- 
tus,  but  in  a  real  motion  of  thefe  particles  receding 
every  way  from  the  luminous  body  in  right  lines,  and 
with  an  incredible  velocity. 

For  it  has  been  demonftrated  by  Mr.  Reaumur,  from 
the  obfervation  on  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  that  the 
progrefs  of  Light  from  the  fun  to  our  earth  is  not 
above  ten  minutes,  and  therefore,  fince  the  earth  is 
at  lead  10,000  of  its  own  diameters  diftant  from  the 
fun.  Light  muft  run  10,000  of  thofe  diameters  in  a 
,  minute,  which  is  above  100,000  miles  in  a  fecond. 
And  if  a  bullet,  moving  with  the  fame  celerity  with 
which  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  a  cannon,  requires 
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twenty-five  years  to  pafs  from  the  earth  to  the  fun, 
Mr.  Huygens  has  computed  then  the  velocity 
Light  will  be  to  that  of  a  cannon  ball,  as  twenty- fi  . 
years  is  to  ten  minutes,  which  is  above  10,000  to 
fo  that  the  particles  of  Light  move  above  a  milli. 
of  times  lvrtfter  than  a  cannon  ball,  from  which  1 
pidity  of  motion  very  ftrange  effeffs  may  be  pr 
duced  i  but  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  ffiewn,  paft  co 
tradition,  that  the  Light  of  the  fun  is  near  feven  n 
nutes  in  its  paffage  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  fpace 
50,000,000,  a  velocity  10,000,000  times  greater  th 
that  wherewith  a  ball  flies  out  of  the  mouth  of 

cannon.  ... . 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  alfo  obferves,  that  bodies  and  Lig 
a£t  mutually  on  one  another :  bodies  on  Light, 
emitting,  reflexing,  refracting,  and  inflecting  it,  a; 
Light  on  bodies,  by  heating  them,  and  putting  th< 
parts  into  a  vibrating  motion,  wherein  heat  principal 
confifts  •,  for  he  obferves;  that  all  fixed  bodies,  wh 
heated  beyond  a  certain  degree,  emit  Light  and  fhir 
which  fluffing,  &c.  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  1 
brating  motion  of  the  parts,  and  all  bodies  aboundii 
in  earthy  and  fulphureous  particles,  if  they  be  fuf 
Gently  agitated  emit  Light,  which  way  foever  t 
agitation  be  effected. 

The  fame  great  author  obferves,  that  there  are  b 
three  affections  of  Light  wherein  the  rays  differ,  v. 
refrangibility,  reflexibility,  and  colour ;  and  thofe  ra 
which  agree  in  refrangibility,  agree  alfo  in  the  oth 
two,  whence  they  may  be  well  defined  homogene 
Again,  the  colours  exhibited  by  homogeneal  Lig! 
he  calls  homogeneal  colours,  and  thofe  produced  i 
heterogeneal  Light,  heterogeneal  colours-,  from  whi. 
definitions  he  advances  feveral  propofitions : 

1.  That  the  fun’s  Light  confifts  of  rays  differing! 

indefinite  degrees  of  refrangibility. 

2.  That  rays,  which  differ  in  refrangibility m 
parted  from  one  another,  do  proportionably  differ 
the  colours  which  they  exhibit. 

3.  That  there  are  as  many  Ample  and  homogenej 
colours,  as  there  are  degrees  of  refrangibility,  for  ■ 
every  degreeof  refrangibility  belongs  a  differentcolou 

4.  Whitenefs,  in  all  refpects,  like  that  of  the  fun; 
immediate  Light,  and  of  all  the  ufual  objects  of  01 
fenles,  cannot  be  compounded  of  fimple  colours,  wit! 
out  an  indefinite  variety  of  them,  for  to  fuchacon 
pofition  there  are  required  rays  endued  with  all  the  ii 
definite  degrees  of  refrangibility,  which  infer  as  man 
fimple  colours. 

5.  The  rays  of  Light  do  not  aft  one  on  another 
paffing  through  the  fame  medium. 

6.  The  rays  of  Light  do  not  fuffer  any  alteration 
their  qualities  from  refraction,  nor  from  the  adjace 
quiefeent  medium. 

7.  There  can  be  no  homogeneal  colours  produoj 
out  of  Light  by  refraction,  which  are  not  commix1 
in  it  before,  fince  refraction  changes  not  the  qualm : 
of  the  rays,  but  only  feparates  thofe  that  have  dive 
qualities  by  means  of  their  different  refrangibility-  ; 

8.  The  fun’s  Light  is  an  aggregate  of  homogenej 

colours,  whence  homogeneal  colours  may  be  can 
primitive  or  original.  I 

Hence  proceeds  the  whole  theory  of  colours  in  plail 

and  flowers.  .,  | 

Thofe  parts,  v.  g.  which  are  the  mod  refrangiD 

conftitute  Violet  colour,  the  dimmeft  and  moft 

guid  of  all  colours.  #i  | 

And,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  particles  that  are 1  11 
leaft  refrangible,  conftitute  a  ray  or  a  red  cok>| 
which  is  the  brighteft  and  moft  vivid  of  all  colou, 
the  other  particles  being  diftinguiffied  into  little  rag 
according  to  their  refpective  magnitudes  and  degrl 
of  refrangibility,  excite  intermediate  vibrations,  al 
fo  occafion  the  fenfations  of  the  intermediate  colors 
See  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Doctrine  of  Colours.  | 
Perhaps  thefe  obfervations  of  Light  may  t0  °| 
perfons  feem  foreign  to  the  fubjeCl  matter  01  I 
book,  yet,  if  thoroughly  underftood  might  pro  a  I 
be  found  very  ufeful.  The  learned  and  curious  J 
quirer  into  the  bufinefs  of  vegetation,  the  Rev  1 
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Hales,  in  his  treatife  on  that  head,  does,  upon  the 
query  put  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  [“  Are  not  grofs  bo¬ 
te  dies  and  Light  convertible  into  one  another  ?  And 
“  may  not  bodies  receive  much  of  their  a&ivity 
(i  from  the  particles  of  Light  which  enter  their  com¬ 
et  pofition  ?  The  change  of  bodies  into  Light,  and 
<c  0f  Light  into  bodies,  is  very  conformable  to  the 
«<  courfe  of  nature,  which  feems  delighted  with  tranf- 
«  mutations,”]  add  this  query,  “  And  may  not 
«  Light  alfo,  by  freely  entering  the  expanded  fur- 
“  faces  of  leaves  and  flowers,  contribute  much  to  the 
«  ennobling  the  principles  of  vegetables  ?” 

That  Light  has  been  found  to  be  of  infinite  fervice 
to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  has  been  fully  proved 
by  many  experiments :  i .  By  painting  the  walls  of 
the  infide  of  a  green-houfe  black,  whereby  there  will 
be  no  reflected  rays  of  Light,  when  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  fo  cold,  as  that  the  Ihutters  to  the  windows 
have  been  obliged  to  be  kept  fhut  a  few  days,  the 
leaves  of  thofe  plants  which  have  been  placed  therein 
have  dropped  off. 

And  plants  which  have  been  placed  in  dark  rooms, 
have  been  found  to  do  the  fame.  The  earthing  up 
plants  to  blanch  them,  whereby  they  become  tender, 
and  better  for  ufe yet  if  thefe  are  not  ufed,  when 
properly  blanched,  will  foon  decay :  the  like  will 
happen  if  plants  are  covered  clofe,  fo  as  no  Light 
can  come  to  them,  they  will  foon  grow  pale  and 
ficken,  and  afterward  decay. 

How  much  the  fine  racy  flavour  of  fruits  is  owing 
to  Light  is  hard  to  fay,  but  from  a  few  experiments 
it  appears,  moft  of  their  rich  juices  are  beholden  to 
Light  for  their  excellence ;  therefore  we  may  truly 
aver,  that  Light  is  as  neceflary  to  promote  vegeta¬ 
tion  as  for  animal  oeconomy. 

IGUSTICUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  323.  tab. 
17 1.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  308.  [takes  its  name  of  Ligu¬ 
ria,  becaufe  this  plant,  in  old  time,  grew  in  greateft 
plenty  near  a  river  of  Genoa*  called  Liguria.]  Lo¬ 
vage  ;  in  French’,  Liveche. 

The  Characters  are,  ,  ,  .  , 

It  hath  an  umbellatedfiower.  The  general  umbel  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  j mailer ,  which  are  alfo  compofed  of  other 
yet  fmaller.  The  general  umbel  has  an  involucrum  com¬ 
pofed  of  feve'n  unequal  leaves.  The  perianthium  of  the 
flower  is  indented  in  five  parts ,  fitting  upon  the  germen. 
The  flower  hath  five  equal  petals,  which  are  inflex ed  at 
their  points ,  and  keel-fioaped  within.  It  hath  five  hairy 
ftamina ,  which  are  fhorter  than  the  petals ,  terminated  by 
fimple  fummits.  The  gerjnen ,  which  is  fituated  under  the 
flower ,  fupports  two  fimple  fiyles ,  crowned  by  fimple  fiig- 
mas.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  fruit ,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts ,  which  is  angular  and  channelled , 
containing  two  oblong  fmooth  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feCtion 
of  Linnteus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

Ligusticum  ( Levifiicum )  foliis  multiplicibus,  foliolis 
fuperne  incifis.  Hort.  Cliff.  97.  Lovage  with  many 
leaves ,  whofe  lobes  are  cut  outward  toward  the  top.  Le- 
vifticum  vulgare.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  275.  Common 
Lovage. 

Ligusticum  ( Scoticum )  foliis  biternatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  250.  Lovage  with  double  trifoliate  leaves  Li- 
gufticum  Scoticum  Apii  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
324.  Scotch  Lovage  with  a  Smallage  leaf. 

Ligusticum  ( Aujlriacum )  foliis  bipinnatis,  foliolis 
confluentibus  incifis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  360.  Lo¬ 
vage  with  double  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  run  together, 
and  have  entire  fegments.  Ligufticum  cicutas  folio 
glabrum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  323.  Lovage  with  a 
fmooth  Hemlock  leaf. 

Ligusticum  ( Lucidum )  foliis  pinnatifidis,  foliolis  li- 
nearibus  planis.  Lovage  with  wing-pointed  leaves,  whofe 
lobes  are  very  narrow  and  plain.  Ligufticum  Pyrenai- 
cum,  foeniculi  folio  lucidum.  Tourn.  Inft.  324.  Lo¬ 
vage  of  the  Pyrenees ,  with  a  fhining  Fennel  leaf. 
Ligusticum  [fP elopannafiacum)  foliis  multiplicato- 
pinnatis,  foliolis  pinnatim  incifis.  Lin.  Sp.  36.  Lo- 
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vage  with  leaves  many  times  winged,  and  lobes  cut  like 
wings.  Cicutaria  latifolia  foecida.  C.  B.  P.  161.  Broad- 
leaved,  Jlinking,  Baftdrd  Hemlock. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Lovage  of  the  fhops  ; 
this  was  formerly  cultivated  in  the  kitchen-gardens  as 
an  efculent  herb,  but  has  been  long  difufed  as  fuch  in 
England.  It  grows  naturally  upon  the  Appenines, 
and  alfo  near  the  river  Liguria  not  far  from  Genoa  ; 
this  hath  a  ftrong,  flefhy,  perennial  foot,  which  ftrikes 
deep  into  the  ground,  and  is  compofed  of  many  ftrong 
flefhy  fibres  covered  with  a  brown  fkin,  and  has  a 
ftrong,  hot,  aromatic  fmell  and  tafte.  The  leaves  are 
large,  winged,  and  compofed  of  many  large  lobes 
fhaped  like,  thofe  of  Smallage,  but  are  larger,  and  of 
a  deeper  green.  The  lobes  toward  the  top  are  cut 
into  acute  fegments.  The  ftalks  rife  to  the  height 
of  fix  or  feven  feet  *,  they  are  large  and  channelled, 
dividing  into  feveral  branches,  each  being  terminated 
by  a  large  umbel  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong  ftriated  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe  •,  for  when 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they  fel- 
dom  grow  the  firft  year  •,  when  the  plants  come  up 
and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
a  moift  rich  border,  at  about  three  feet  diftance  from 
each  other ;  and  after  they  have  taken  new  root, 
they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
dean  from  Weeds.  The  roots  will  abide  many  years, 
and  where  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  come  up  without  care. 

The  roots,  leaves,  and  feeds  of  Lovage,  are  heating 
and  drying  •,  they  warm  and  comfort  the  ftomach, 
expel  wind,  and  provoke  urine. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  fea  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland ;  this  hath  a  biennial  root,  but  of 
much  lefs  fize  than  the  former  •,  the  leaves  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  broader  and  fhorter  lobes,  each  leaf  having 
two  or  three  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  in¬ 
debted  on  their  edges.  The  ftalk  rifes  about  a  foot 
high,  fuftaining.a  ftnail  umbel  of  yellow  flowers 
on  the  top,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  thefe 
appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  chan¬ 
nelled  feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn.  This  plant 
may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  mannef  as  the  former.  ■ 
The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  •,  this  is 
a  perennial  plant.  The  ftalks  rife  about  two  feet 
high,  and  at  every  joint  are  bent  alternately,  firft  to 
one  fide,  then  to  the  eppofite ;  at  every  joint  they 
are  garnifhed  with  doubly  winged  leaves,  compofed 
of  fmall  lobes  which  run  into  each  other,  and  juft 
above  each  leaf  comes  out  a  fide  branch  *  thefe,  as 
alfo  the  principal  ftalks,  are  terminated  by  umbels  of 
white  flowers,  which  appear  in  June,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oblong  channelled  feeds,  which  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains  -,  this  hath  a  biennial  root.  The  leaves  are 
doubly  winged.  The  lobes  are  very  narrow,  and 
finely  divided.  The  ftalks  are  ftrong,  and  rife  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  fhining  winged  leaves, 
and  are  terminated  by  pretty  large  umbels  of  whitifh 
flowers,  which  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
September. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Peloponefian 
Mountains  *,  this  hath  a  very  thick  flefhy  root  like 
that  of  Parfnep,  which  ftrikes  deep  in  the  ground. 
The  leaves  are  very  large,  being  compofed  of  many 
winged  leaves,  whole  lobes  are  cut  into  acute  points  j 
thefe  are  of  a  deep  green,  and,  when  bruifed,  emit  a 
foetid  odour.  The  ftalks  rife  three  or  four  feet  high  i 
they  are  very  large  and  hollow,  like  thofe  of  Hem¬ 
lock,  and  fuftain  at  their  top  large  umbels  of  yellowifh 
flowers,  in  fhape  of  a  corymbus  i  thefe  appear  in  June, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  channelled  feeds  which 
ripen  in  autumn. 

This  has  by  feme  perfons  been  thought  to  be  the 
Hemlock  of  the  antients,  their  conjectures  being 
founded  upon  the  plant  anfwering  in  many  particu¬ 
lars 
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,,rs  ,0  the  defcription,  and  alfo  from  the  poifonous 
'  ”v,tv  of  this  together  with  its  foetid  frent ;  and  as 
this  /rows  naturally  in  many  parts  oj-  Afia,  fo  they 
have°been  induced  to  believe  it  might  be  the  fame 

>  lTthefe  plants  are  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for 

the  fake  of  variety,  but  are  feldom  cukiva^ 
where  elfe  •,  they  rife  eafily  from  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  autumn*  and  the  plants  afterward  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  theft,*;  they  love  a  mo.il  foil 

and  a  fhady  fituation.  _  _  ,  n(-n 

I  IGUSTRUM.  Tourn. Inft.  R.  H.  596.  tab.  367. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  18.  Privet  5  in  French,  Troene. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  fl mall  tubular  empalemeni ■,  cut  at  the 
top  L  four  obtufe  fegments. .  It  hath  one  funnel-floaped 
petal,  with  a  cylindrical  tube  cut  into  four  oval  hments 
it  the  top ,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  twoflamma 
which  ft  and  oppoflte,  terminated  by  erett  fummits  which 
arc  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the  petal,  and  one  roundiflo 
«emen  fupporting  a  Jhort  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  bi- 
fd  flvma "  The  ger men  afterward  turns  to  a  fmooth  round 
berry  with  one  all,  inclofing  two  oblong  feeds,  flat  on  one 
tide,  but  convex  on  the  other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  k&ion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fecond  clafs,  which  includes  thole  plants 
whole  flowers  have  two  fcamina  and  one  ityle. 

The  Species  are,  #  ,  _  • 

1.  Ligustrum  {Vulgar e)  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  obtufis. 
Privet  with  Jpear-Jhaped,  oval,  obtufe  leaves.  Ligui  - 
trum  Germanicum.  C.  B.  P.  4 75*  common  Privet. 

1.  Ligustrum  (. Italicum )  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis.  Pri¬ 
vet  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Liguftrum  foliis  majo- 
ribus  &  magis  acuminatis  toto  anno  folia  retinens. 
Pluk.  Aim.  217.  Privet  with  larger  and  more  acute- 
pointed  leaves,  which  continue  all  the  year,  commonly 

called  the  Italian  ever-green  Privet.  . 

The  firft  fort  grows  common  in  the  hedges  in  molt 
parts  of  England,  where  it  rifes  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet 
hLL  with  a  woody  ftem,  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray 
bade  fending  out  many  lateral  branches  which  are 
garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  fmooth  leaves, 
ending  with  obtule  points  y  they  are  placed  by  pairs 
oppoflte,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches,  and  are  of  a 
dark  green.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  thick  fpikes 
at  the^end  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  white,  with  one 
tubular  petal  cut  at  the  top  into  four  parts,  which 
lpread  open.  Thefe  come  out  in  June,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fmall  round  black  berries,  which  ripen  in 
the  autumn  y  each  of  thefe  contain  two  feeds.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  frequently  remain  green  till  after 
Chriftmas,  when  they  alter  their  colour  and  fall  off. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fort,  one  whofe  leaves 
are  variegated  with  white,  and  the  other  hath  leaves 
variegated  with  yellow  y  but  in  order  to  preferve 
thefe 'varieties,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  poor  land  y 
for  if  they  are  in  a  rich  foil,  they  will  grow  vigorous 
and  foon  become  plain. 

The  other  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  y  this  rifes 
with  a  ftronger  ftalk  than  the  former,  the  branches 
are  lefs  pliable  and  grow  more  eredt  y  their  bark  is  of 
a  lighter  colour  y  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  and  end 
in  acute  points  y  they  are  alfo  of  a  brighter  green, 
and  continue  upon  the  fhrubs  in  verdure,  till  they  are 
thruft  off  by  the  young  leaves  in  the  fpring,  as  the 
Phillyrea  and  moft  other  Evergreens  do  y  fo  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  diftindt  fort,  though  many  have  fup- 
pofed  they  were  the  fame.  The  flowers  of  this  are 
rather  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  are 
not  often  fucceeded  by  berries  in  this  country. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  firft  fort  are  ufed  in 
medicine  y  they  are  reckoned  to  be  cooling,  drying, 
and  reftrmo-ent,  good  for  ulcers  and  inflammations  of 
the  mouth  and  throat,  bleeding  of  the  gums,  and  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  uvula. 

This  inrub  is  frequently  cultivated  in  the  nurferies 
near  London,  to  furnifh  the  fmall  gardens  and  balco¬ 
nies  in  the  city,  it  being  one  of  the  few  plants  which 
wfii  thrive  in  the  fmoke  of  London  y  but  although  it 
yvill  live  fome  years  in  the  clofe  part  of  the  town,  yet 
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it  feldom  produces  flowers  there  after  the  firft  year, 
unlefs  it  is  in  fome  open  places,  where  there  is  a  free 
air.  In  the  country,  the  leaves  of  this  plant  will  con¬ 
tinue  green  great  part  of  the  winter.  It  flowers’ in 
June,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  autumn,  which  gene¬ 
rally  hang  upon  the  branches  till  Chriftmas. 

The  Italian  fort  is  now  generally  preferred  to  the 
common  fort  for  planting  in  gardens,  the  leaves  be¬ 
ing  larger  and  continuing  green  all  the  year,  renders 
it  more  valuable*,  and  being  fo  hardy  as  to  refill  the 
greateft  cold  in  this  country,  it  may  be  planted  in 
any  fituation  where  the  common  fort  will  thrive.'  I 
have  frequently  planted  it  Under  the  dropping  of 
large  trees,  where  I  find  it  will  thrive  better  than  moft 
other  fhrubs. 

I  cannot  but  think  this  fort  which  is  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  in  Italy,  is  the  Liguftrum  mentioned  by  Virgil 
in  the  fecond  Eclogue  :  and  my  reafon  for  it  is,  that 
as  the  flowers  of  this  flirub  are  of  a  pure  white,  but 
fall  off  very  food,  they  are  by  no  means  proper  to  ga¬ 
ther  for  garlands,  &c.  and  the  berries  being  of  a  fine 
black  colour,  and  continuing  long  upon  the  plants, 
make  a  fine  appearance.  To  confirm  that  thefe  ber¬ 
ries  were  gathered  for  life,  \Ve  find  in  feveral  authors 
of  undoubted  credit,  that  they  were  ufed  in  dyeing,  as 
alfo  that  the  belt  ink  was  made  of  thefe  berries. 
Befides,  is  it  not  much  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  Virsil  would  rather  draw  his  comparifon  from  the 
flowers  and  fruit  of  the  fame  plant,  when  he  is  warn¬ 
ing  the  youth  not  to  truft  to  his  beauty,  than  to  men¬ 
tion  two  different  plants,  as  has  been  generally  fup- 
pofed  ?  for  here  are  the  white  flowers  of  the  Privet  ap¬ 
pearing  early  in  the  fpring,  which  is  ah  allufion  to 
youth  y  but  thefe  are  of  fhort  duration,  foon  falling 
away  *,  whereas  the  berries,  which  may  be  applied  to 
mature  age,  are  of  lorig  continuance,  and  are  ga¬ 
thered  for  ufe. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down 
their  tender  fhoots  in  autumn,  which  in  one  year’s 
time  will  be  rooted  enough  to  tranfplant  y  when  they 
may  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  deflgned 
to  remain,  or  planted  in  a  nurfery  for  two  or  three 
years,  where  they  may  be  trained  for  the  purpofes 
deflgned. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  fuckers,  which  thefe 
plants  fend  forth  in  great  plenty  y  but  thefe  are  too 
apt  to  put  out  a  great  number  of  fuckers  from 
their  roots,  fo  are  not  eafily  kept  within  bounds  y 
nor  do  the  plants  rife  fo  high  as  thofe  which  are 
propagated  by  layers,  therefore  this  method  fhould 

be  preferred.  _ 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  11 
planted  in  the  autumn  on  a  lhady  border  and  in  a 
loamy  foil,  will  take  root  very  freely,  and  may  be  af-j 
terward  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  layers. 

But  the  ftrongeft  and  belt  plants,  are  thofe  which  are; 
raifed  from  feeds  y  indeed,  this  is  a  much  more  tedi¬ 
ous  method  than  the  other,  fo  is  feldom  praftifed 
for  the  feeds  generally  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  befort 
they  vegetate  y  therefore,  whoever  would  propagat< 
the  plants  in  this  method,  fhould  gather  the  berrie 
when  ripe,  and  put  them  into  a  pot  with  fand  be 
tween  them,  and  bury  the  pot  in  the  ground,  as  1 
pradlifed  for  Holly  berries  and  Flaws  y  and  after  the;j 
have  laid  a  year  in  the  ground,  take  them  up  in  th; 
autumn,  and  fow  them  on  a  border  expofed  to  th 
eaft,  where  the  plants  will  come  up  the  followin; 
fpring,  and  thefe  will  make  great  progrefs  after  the 
have  gotten  fome  ftrength,  16  will  grow  upright,  an 
not  fend  out  fuckers  like  the  other.  . 

Formerly  thefe  plants  were  greatly  in  ufe  for  hedge 
but  fince  fo  many  others  of  great  beauty  have  bee 
introduced,  which  are  much  preferable  to  thefe  n 
fuch  purpofes,  they  have  been  entirely  rejected,  t 
trouble  of  keeping  them  in  order  being  very  grea(! 
nor  are  the  hedges  made  with  them  ever  fo  thick  ar 
handfome,  as  thofe  made  with  divers  other  plants.  | 
The  twro  variegated  kinds  are  pretty  varieties  among 
other  ftriped  fhrubs.  Thefe  may  be  propagated 
budding,  or  inarching  them  upon  the  plain  fort 
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o  by  laying  down  their  branches ;  but  as  they  fel- 
m  fhoot  lb  faft,  as  to  produce  any  branches  pro- 
r  for  layers,  the  other  method  is  chiefly  uied.  The 
/er  ftriped  fort  is  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  plain, 
t  will  endure  the  open  air,  if  planted  in  a  dry  foil 
d  in  a  warm  fituation. 

,AC.  See  Syringa. 

JASTRUM.  See  Hemerocallis. 
JO-ASPHODELUS.  See  Hemerocallis 
i  Crinum. 

,  I O-FR I T I LL  A  R  I  A.  See  Fritillaria. 
JO-HYAC1NTHUS.  See  Scilla. 

,  I O-N  A  R  C I S  S  U  S.  See  Amaryllis. 

,IUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  369.'  tab.  191.  Lin. 
:n.  Plant.  37 1.  [takes  its  name  of  a «<^»,  fmooth, 
lifhed,  becaufe  its  leaves  are,  as  it  were,  polilhed  •, 
of  Mipov,  which  fignifies  the  fame  thing,]  the  Lily  j 
French,  Lis. 

The  Characters  are, 

e  flower  has  no  empalement ;  it  hath  Jix  petals ,  which 

■  narrow  at  their  bafle ,  but  are  broad ,  obtufle ,  and  re- 
■ed  at  their  points.  The  flower  is  of  the  open  b  eli¬ 
te,  the  petals  are  thick ,  obtufle ,  and  keel-Jhaped  %  on 
ir  back  each  petal  has  a  narrow  longitudinal  nelia- 
m  at  their  bafle.  It  hath  Jix  flamina  which  are  ere bl 
l  flhorter  than  the  petals ,  terminated  by  oblong  profir  ate 
writs,  with  a  cylindrical  oblong  germen  having  fix  fur- 
os,  flupporting  a  cylindrical  flyle  the  length  of  the  pe- 
r,  crowned  by  a  thick  triangular  ftigma.  The  germen 
irward  becomes  an  oblong  capflule  with  fix  rough  fur¬ 
ls  hollowed  at  the  top ,  having  three  cells  which  are 
d  with  flat  half  round  feeds ,  lying  above  each  other  in  a 
ble  order. 

is  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fetlion  of 
mams’s  fixth  clafs,  which  includes  thole  plants 
ofe  flowers  have  fix  flamina  and  one  flyle. 

The  Species  are, 

lium  ( Candidum )  foliis  fparfis,  corollis  campanu- 
s  eredis,  intus  glabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  120.  Lily  with 
Jed  leaves ,  and  a  bell-fhaped  ere  hi  flower  which  is 
oth  within.  Lilium  album,  flore  eredto  &  vul- 
e.  C.  B.  P.  76.  Common  white  Lily  with  an  ere II 
ver. 

lium  ( Peregrinum )  foliis  fparfis,  corollis  campa- 
atis  cernuis,  petalis  bafi  anguflioribus.  Lily  with 
Jed  leaves ,  and  a  bell-fhaped  nodding  flower,  whofc  pe- 

■  are  narrower  at  their  baft.  Lilium  album,  flori- 
;  dependentibus,  five  peregrinum.  C.  B.  P.  7 6. 
rite  foreign  Lily  with  pendent  flowers. 

lium  (. Bidbifcrum )  foliis  fparfis,  corollis  campa- 
atis  eredlis,  intus  fcabris.  Hort.  Clift.  120.  Lily 
h  fparfed  leaves ,  and  an  ereli  bell-fhaped  flower ,  rough 
hin.  Lilium  purpureo-croceum  majus.  C.  B.  P. 

.  Greater  Lily  with  a  purple  Saffron-coloured  flower , 
monly  called  Orange  Lily. 

ilium  ( Humile )  humile,  foliis  linearibus  fparfis, 
•ollis  campanulatis  ereclis,  caule  bulbifero.  Dwarf 
’y  with  narrow  fparfed  leaves ,  ere  It  bell-fhaped  flowers , 
l  a  ftalk  bearing  bulbs.  Lilium  bulbiferum  minus. 
B.  P.  77.  mailer  bulb-bearing  Lily ,  by  feme  called 
1  fiery  Lily. 

ilium  [P omponium)  foliis  fparfis  fubulatis,  floribus 
lexis,  corollis  revolutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  120.  Lily  with 
ri-fhaped  fparfed  leaves  and  reflexed  flowers ,  whofe  pe- 
s  arc  turned  backward.  Lilium  rubrum  anguflifo- 
m.  C.  B.  P.  78.  Narrc  '-leaved  red  Lily  orJVLartagon. 
ilium  {Angufii folium)  foliis  linearibus  fparfis,  pe- 
mculis  longifiimis.  Lily  with  narrow  fparfed  leaves , 
dvery  long  fcot-ftalks  to  the  flowers.  Lilium  brevi 
gramineo  folio.  C.  B.  P.  79.  Lily  with  a  floort  Grafs 
f  commonly  called  Mart  agon  of  Pomp  my. 
ilium  ( Chalcedomcum )  foliis  fparfis  lanceolatis,  flo- 
)us  reflexis,  corollis  revolutis.  Hort.  Cliff  120. 
ly  with  fparfed  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  and  reflexed  flowers 
wfe  petals  turn  backward.  Lilium  Byzantinum  mi- 
uum.  C.  B.  P.  78.  Lily  of  Byzantium  with  a  carmine 
mr,  commonly  called  the  fcarlet  Martagon. 

•ilium  ( Superhum )  foliis  fparfis  lanceolatis,  floribus 
'ramidatis  reflexis,  corollis  revolutis.  Lily  with  fpar- 
l  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  and  pyramidal  reflexed  flowers , 
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whofe  petals  turn  backward.  Martagon  multis  &  mag- 
nis  floribus  luteis  alios  fuperans.  Suvert.  Icon.  PI.  57. 
Lhe  great  yellow  Martagon. 

9.  Lilium  ( Martagon )  foliis  verticillatis,  floribus  re¬ 
flexis,  corollis  revolutis.  Hort.  Cliff  120.  Lily  with 
leaves  growing  in  whorls ,  and  refiexed  flowers  whofe  pe¬ 
tals  turn  backward.  Lilium  floribus  reflexis  monta- 
num.  C.  B.  P.  77*  Mountain  Lily  with  reflexed  flowers, 
commonly  called  purple  Martagon. 

10.  Lilium  (. Hirfutum )  foliis  verticillatis  hirfutis,  flori¬ 
bus  reflexis,  corollis  revolutis.  Lily  with  hairy  leaves 
growing  in  whorls ,  and  reflexed  flowers  whofe  petals  turn 
backward.  Lilium  floribus  reflexis  alterant  lanugine 
hirfutum.  C.  B.  P.  718.  Another  Lily  with  reflexed 
flowers  which  is  hairy  and  downy ,  commonly  called  the  red- 
Martagon. 

11.  Lilium  ( Canadenfe )  foliis  verticillatis,  floribus  re¬ 
flexis  corollis  campanulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  303.  Lily 
with  leaves  growing  in  whorls ,  and  reflexed  bell-fhaped 
flowers.  Lilium,  fc.  martagon  Canadenfe  maculatum. 
Mor.  Hilt.  2.  p.  408.  Lily,  or  Martagon  of  Canada  with 
fpotted  flowers. 

12.  Lilium  ( Campfchatenfle )  foliis  verticillatis,  floribus 
ereblis,  corollis  campanulatis.  Arncen.  Acad.  2.  p. 
348.  Lily  with  leaves  growing  in  whorls,  and  an  erelt 
bell-fljaped  flower. 

13.  Lilium  (. Pkiladelphicum )  foliis  verticillatis  brevibus, 
corollis  campanulatis,  unguibus  petalorum  anguflio¬ 
ribus,  floribus  eredlis.  Icon.  tab.  165.  Lily  with  very 
Jhort  leaves  growing  in  whorls,  and  bell-fhaped  flowers 
whofe  petals  are  very  narrow  at  their  bafle. 

There  is  a  greater  variety  of  Martagons  than  are 
here  mentioned,  but  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  only 
accidental  arifing  from  culture,  fo  I  thought  it  would 
be  to  little  purpofe  to  infert  them  here ;  therefore  I 
fhall  only  give  their  common  titles  hereafter. 

The  common  white  Lily  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need 
no  defeription  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  Palefline  and 
Syria,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  all  the  gardens 
of  Europe.  It  is  fo  hardy  that  no  frofl  ever  injures 
the  roots  in  England,  and  it  propagates  fo  faft  by  off- 
fets  from  the  roots,  that  it  is  become  fo  common  as  to 
be  little  regarded,  though  there  is  great  beauty  in  the 
flowers,  and  they  emit  an  agreeable  odour.  Of  this 
fort  there  are  the  following  varieties : 

The  white  Lily  ftriped  with  purple. 

The  white  Lily  with  variegated  leaves. 

The  white  Lily  with  double  flowers. 

Thefe  are  varieties  which  have  accidentally  rifen 
from  culture  ;  the  fort  with  variegated  flowers  has  not 
been  in  England  much  more  than  thirty-five  years, 
but  is  now  very  common  in  moft  of  the  gardens,  and 
is  by  fomeperfons  efteemed  for  the  variety  of  its  pur¬ 
ple  ftripes  j  but  as  the  pure  white  of  the  flower  is 
ftained  by  the  purple,  fo  as  to  appear  of  a  dull  co¬ 
lour,  therefore  many  prefer  the  common  white  Lily. 
The  fort  with  variegated  leaves  is  chiefly  valued  for 
its  appearance  in  winter  and  fpring,  for  as  the  leaves 
come  up  early  in  the  autumn,  which  fpread  themfelves 
flat. on  the  ground,  and  being  finely  edged  with  broad 
yellow  ftripes,  they  make  a  pretty  appearance  during 
the  winter  and  fpring  months.  The  flowers  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  but  appear  earlier 
in  fummer,  which  may  be  occafioned  by  the  roots  be¬ 
ing  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  plain  fort,  for  all  varie¬ 
gated  plants  are  weaker  than  thofe  which  are  plain. 
The  white  Lily  with  double  flowers  is  lefs  valuable 
than  either  of  the  other,  becaufe  their  flowers  never 
open  well,  unlefs  they  are  covered  with  glafles  to 
fhelter  them  from  the  rain  and  dew,  fo  often  rot  with¬ 
out  expanding.  Thefe  flowers  have  none  of  the  agree¬ 
able  odour  which  the  Angle  fort  is  valued  for,  even 
when  they  open  the  faireit ;  for  as  by  the  multiplicity 
of  petals  in  the  flowers,  the  parts  of  generation  are 
deftroyed,  fo  there  is  a  want  of  the  fecundating  pow¬ 
der  from  whence  the  odour  is  fent  out. 

The  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers  of  the  common  white 
Lily  are  ufed  in  medicine  ;  the  roots  are  frequently 
ufed  to  foften,  ripen,  and  digeft  tumours  and  hard 
fwellings.  Matthiolus  fays,  that  the  diftilled  water 
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■of  the  flowers,  is  properly  and  fuccefsfully  given  to 
women  in  hard  labour  •,  and  the  diftilled  water  ol  the 
leaves  is  of  great  ufe  in  diftempers  of  the  lungs.  _  _ 
The  white  Lily  with  dependent  flowers,  was  origi¬ 
nally  brought  from  Conftantinople.  This  is  by  feme 
‘fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  common  fort,  but 
is  undoubtedly  a  diftind  fpecies-,  the  ftalk  is  much 
ilenderer  than  the  common,  the  leaves  are  narrower 
and  fewer  in  number ;  the  flowers  are  not  quite  lo 
lame,  and  the  petals  are  more  contracted  at  then 
bale  ;  thefe  always  hang  downward,  whereas  thofe  of 
the  common  fort  grow  erect.  The  ffalks  of  this  kind 
fometimes  are  very  broad  and  flat,  and  appear  as  if 
two  or  three  were  joined  together  •,  when  this  hap¬ 
pens,  they  fuftain  from  fixty  to  a  hundred  flowers, 
and  fometimes  more  •,  this  has  occafloned  many  to 
think  it  a  different  fort,  who  have  mentioned  this 
with  broad  ffalks  and  many  flowers  as  a  diftincf  fpe¬ 
cies,  though  it  is  accidental,  for  the  fame  root  icarce 
ever  produces  the  fame  two  years. 

Thefe  forts  are  eaflly  propagated  by  offsets,  which 
the  roots  fend  out  in  lo  great  plenty,  as  to  make  it 
neceffary  to  take  them  off  every  other,  or  at  molt 
every  third  year,  to  prevent  their  weakening  the  prin¬ 
cipal  roots.  The  time  for 'removing  the  roots  is  at 
the  end  of  Auguft,  foon  after  the  ftaiks  decay ;  for  if 
they  are  left  longer  in  the  ground,  they  will  loon  put 
out  new  fibres  and  leaves,  when  it  will  be  improper 
to  remove  them,  becaufe  that  will  prevent  _  their 
fiov/ering  the  following  fummer.  They  will  thrive  in 
almoft  any  foil  or  fituation,  and  as  they  grow  tall 
and  fpread,  fo  they  mull:  be  allowed  room  -,  therefore 
in  fmall  gardens  they  take  up  too  much  fpace,  but  in 
large  borders  they  are  very  ornamental. 

The  common  Orange  or  red  Lily,  is  as  well  known  in 
the  Englifh  gardens  as  the  white  Lily,  and  has  been 
as  long  cultivated  here.  This  grows  naturally  in 
Auftria  and  fome  parts  of  Italy.  This  fort  multiplies 
very  faff  by  offsets  from  the  roots,  and  is  now  fo 
common,  as  to  be  almoft  rejected  ;  however,  in  large 
gardens  thefe  fhould  not  be  wanting,  for  they  make 
a  good  appearance  when  in  flower,  if  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  difpofed.  Of  this  fort  there  are  the  following 
varieties : 

The  Orange  Lily  with  double  flowers. 

The  Orange  Lily  with  variegated  leaves. 

The  fmaller  Orange  Lily. 

Thefe  varieties  have  been  obtained  by  culture,  and 
are  prelerved  in  the  gardens  of  floriits.  They  all 
flower  in  June  and  July,  and  their  ftaiks  decay  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  roots  may  be  tranlplanted,  and  their 
offsets  taken  off,  which  fhould  be  done  once  in  two 
or  three  years,  otherwife  their  bunches  will  be  too 
large,  and  the  flower-ftalks  weak.  This  doth  not 
put  out  new  leaves  till  toward  fpring,  fo  that  the 
roots  may  be  tranfplanted  at  any  time  after  the  ftaiks 
decay  till  near  Chriftmas.  It  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or 
fituation,  but  will  be  ftrongeft  in  a  foft  gentle  loam 
not  too  moift. 

The  bulb-bearing  fiery  Lily  feldom  rifes  much  more 
than  half  the  height  of  the  former  -,  the  leaves  are  nar¬ 
rower,  the  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  of  a  brighter 
flame  colour-,  they  are  few  in  number,  and  ftand 
more  erect.  Thefe  come  out  a  month  before  the 
common  fort,  and  the  ftaiks  put  out  bulbs  at  moft  of 
the  joints,  which,  if  taken  off,  when  the  ftaiks  de¬ 
cay,  and  planted,  will  produce  plants,  fo  that  it  may 
be  propagated  in  plenty.  There  are  feveral  varieties 
of  this,  which  are  mentioned  as  diftindt  fpecies,  but 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  produced  by  culture. 
Thefe  are, 

The  greater  broad-leaved  bulb-bearing  Lily. 

The  many- flowered  bulb-beanng  Lily. 

The  fmall  bulb-bearing  Lily. 

The  hoary  bulb-bearing  Lily. 

All  thefe  forts  of  Lilies  will  thrive  under  the  fhade 
of  trees,  fo  may  be  introduced  in  plantations,  and  on 
the  borders  of  woods,  where  they  will  have  a  gooc 
effedi:  during  the  time  they  are  in  flower. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  the  Martagon  Lily ; 


thefe  differ  from  the  common  Lilies,  in  liaving  t!  • 
petals  reflexed  backward  in  form  of  a  Turk’s  turbs 
from  whence  many  give  them  the  title  of  Turk’s  C 
In  the  gardens  of  the  ftorifts,  particularly  thofe 
Holland,  they  make  a  great  variety  of  thefe  flowc 
amounting  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  upward  «.  1 
in  the  Englifh  gardens,  I  have  not  oblerved  m  • 
than  half  that  number,  and  moft  of  thefe  are  av  . 
dental,  for  thofe  before  enumerated,  are  all  that  I  thi 
may  be  fuppofed  fpecifically  difterent.  However, 
the  fake  offuch  as  are  curious  in  colledting  thefe te 
of  flowers,  I  Jfhall  here  mention  all  thole-vane- 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Englifh  gardens. 

The  common  Martagon  with  double  flowers. 

The  white  Martagon. 

The  double  white  Martagon. 

The  white  fpotted  Martagon. 

The  Imperial  Martagon. 

The  early  fcarlet  Martagon. 

The  Conftantinople  Vermillion  Martagon.  . 
The  common  Martagon  with  red  flowers,  whicl 
the  fifth  fort  before  enumerated,  has  very  nan- 
leaves,  growing  without  order.  The  ftalk  rifes  n 
three  feet  high,  fuftaining  at  the  top  eight  or  • , 
bright  red  flowers,  which  ftand  at  a  diftance  fr 
each  other.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  the  ftaiks  . 
cay  in  Auguft,  foon  after  which  time  the  roots  c 
be  tranfplanted. 

The  fixth  fort  is  called  Martagon  of  Pompony ;  - 
ftaiks  of  this  rife  higher  than  thofe  of  the  former,  • 
leaves  are  fhorter,  and  fet  clofer  upon  the  ftaiks ;  e  t 
of  thefe  ftaiks  fuftain  from  fifteen  to  thirty  fiow< , 
of  a  very  bright  red,  approaching  to  fcarletv  ft  : 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  very  long,  fo.that  • 
head  of  flowers  fpread s  out  very  wide;  thefe L  ; 
downward,  but  their  petals  arc  reftexed  quite  ba  . 
This  flowers  foon  after  the  fifth  fort. 


- 
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The  feventh  fort  is  commonly  known  by  the  title 
Scarlet  Martagon  this  rifes  with  a  ftalk  from  th 
to  four  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  arc  much  broader  t 
thofe  of  the  former  forts,  and  appear  as  if  they  vv 
edged  with  white  they  are  placed  very  clofely  u 
the  ftaiks,  but  without  any  order.  The  flowefs 
produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk ;  they  are  of  a  bri 
fcarlet,  and  are  feldom  more  than  five  or  fix  in  ni 
ber.  This  flowers  late  in  July,  and  in  cool  leaf 
will  continue  in  beauty  great  part  of  Auguft. 

The  eighth  fort  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ftalk  from  i 
to  five  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves  as  broai 
thofe  of  the  laft  mentioned,  which  ftand  without 
der  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  form  of  a  pyrarr 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk.  When  the  roots 
this  kind  are  ftrong,  they  produce  forty  or  f 
flowers  upon  each  ftalk  ;  they  are  large,  of  a  yel 
colour,  fpotted  with  dark  fpots,  fo  make  a  fine 
pearance ;  but  the  flowers  have  fo  diiagreeabie  ftt 
feent,  that  few  perfons  can  endure  to  be  near  the 
which  has  occafloned  their  being  thrown  out  of  n 
Englifh  gardens.  This  flowers  the  latter  end  of  Ju 
The  ninth  fort  is  frequently  called  the  Purple  Ma 
gon,  though  in  moft  of  the  old  gardens  it  is  kno 
Amply  by  the  title  of  Turk’s  Cap.  This  rifes  wit 
ftrong  ftalk  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  garnifl 
by  pretty  broad  leaves,  which  ftand  in  whorls  rot 
the  ftalk,  at  certain  diftances.  The  flowers  areji 
a  dark  purplifh  colour,  with  fome  fpots  of  black ;  t 
are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  on  the  top  of  the  fta 
This  flowers  in  June  ;  the  flowers  of  this  fort  ha\  ;l 
very  difagreeable  odour  when  near,  but  it  is  no 
offenfive  as  the  former  fort. 

The  tenth  fort  is  very  like  the  former,  but  the  k. 
are  narrower  the  whorls  ftand  farther  afunder, 
leaves  and  ftaiks  are  fomewhat  hairy,  and' the  1 
of  the  flowers  are  covered  with  a  foft  down : 
flowers  are  of  a  brighter  colour  with  fewr  ipots, 
come  out  earlier  in  the  fummer,  though  the  ftalk1  > 
pear  much  later  above  ground.  This  flowers  ear 
June,  and  the  ftaiks  decay  in  Auguft. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  commonly  called  the  Canada^ 
tagon,  as  it  was  firft  brought  to  Europe  from  the 
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but  it  crrows  naturally  in  moil  parts  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  The  roots  of  this  are  oblong  and  large,  made 
of  fcales  like  the  other  forts  •,  the  {talks  rife  from 
four  to  five  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  oblong  pointed 
eaves  placed  in  whorls  round  the  (talk.  The  flowers 
are  produced  toward  the  top  of  the  italic  j  they  are 
We  of  a  yellow  colour,  fpotted  with  black,  which 
are  fhaped  like  the  flowers  of  the  Orange  Lily  ;  the 
tals  0f  them  are  not  turned  backward  fo  much  as 
hofe  of  the  other  forts  of  Martagon.  This  flowers 
the  beginning  of  Auguft,  and  when  the  roots  are 
arge  The  {talks  have  a  good  number  of  flowers,  fo 
make5  a  fine  appearance.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
this  one  with  larger  and  deeper  coloured  flowers 
than  the  other,  but  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  acci¬ 
dentally  come  from  feeds. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
and  isalfo  mentioned  to  grow  at  Campfchatfki.  This 
lath  ered  flowers  ftiaped  like  thofe  of  the  Canada 
Martagon,  but  the  petals  of  this  are  oval,  not  nar¬ 
rowed  at  their  bafe  as  are  thofe,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
foot-ftalk  •,  the  flowers  are  of  a  deeper  colour,  and 
not  fo  much  fpotted  as  the  other  fort.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  {talks  decay  in  the  autumn. 

This  fort  is  at  prefent  rare  in  England,  being  in  very 
few  gardens.  It  was  fent  me  a  few  years  ago  from  Ma¬ 
ryland,  but  after  it  had  flowered  the  root  perifhed. 

The  thirteenth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Penfylvania  by 
Mr.  JohnBartram,  who  found  it  growing  naturally  in 
that  country.  The  root  of  this  is  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  other  forts ;  it  is  fcaly  and  white  ;  in  the  fpring 
it  fends  out. one  upright  {talk  near  a  foot  and  a  half 
high  •,  the  leaves  come  out  in  whorls  round  the  {talks, 
at  diftances  •,  they  are  ihort,  pretty  broad,  and  have 
obtufe  points.  The  {talk  is  terminated  by  two  flowers 
which  {land  ered,  upon  fhort  feparate  foot-ftalks 
they  are  ihaped  like  the  flowers  of  the  bulb-bearing 
fiery  Lily,  but  the  petals  are  narrower  at  their  bafe,  fo 
that  there  are  fpaces  between  each,  but  upward  they 
enlarge  and  join,  forming  a  fort  of  open  bell-fhaped 
flower ;  their  petals  are  fpear-lhaped,  fo  are  con- 
traded  at  the  top,  where  they  terminate  in  acute  points. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  marked 
with  feverai  dark  purple  fpots  toward  their  bafe.  In 
the  center  of  the  flower  is  fituated  a  fix- cornered  ger- 
men,  fupporting  a  ftrong  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  three- 
cornered  ftigma  •,  round  this  are  fituated  fix  awl- 
{haped  ftamina,  terminated  by  oblong  proftrate  fum- 
mits  thefe  are  a  little,  fhorter  than  the  ftyle.  The 
germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  capfule  with 
three  angles,  blunt  at  the  top,  divided  into  three 
cells,  filled  with  flat  feeds  lying  over  each  other.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the  latter  end  of 
September. 

This  fort  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens,  but  as  it  has  ripened  feeds  the  Jaft  feafon  here, 
fo  it  may  in  a  few  years  become  very  common.  As 
this  fort-  grows  in  a  fmall  compafs,  and  the  flowers 
have  no  ill  fcent,  it  is  proper  furniture  for  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  fmall  gardens.  The  {talks  of  this  decay  foon 
after  the  feeds  are  ripe,  when  it  will  be  a  proper  time 
to  remove  the  roots,  for  thefe  do  not  put  out  new 
fibres  till  after  Chriftmas.  The  roots  of  this  kind 
do  not  put  out  many  offsets,  fo  that  unlefs  it  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  it  cannot  be  increafed  in  any 
plenty. 

All  the  forts  of  Martagon  may  be  propagated  by 
offsets  from  the  roots,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Lily,  which  fome  of  the  forts  produce  m  as  great 
plenty  •,  but  there  are  others  which  fend  out  very  few 
offsets,  which  occafion  their  prefent  fcarcity.  The 
roots  of  all  the  forts  of  Martagon  may  be  fafely  taken 
up  when  their  ftalks  decay  ;  and  if  there  is  a  necefiity 
for  keeping  the  roots  out  of  the  ground,  if  they  are 
wrapped  in  dry  Mofs,  they  will  keep  perfectly  well  for 
two  months ;  l'o  that  if  the  roots  are  to  be  tranfported 
to  a  diftant  place,  this  precaution  of  wrapping  them 
up  is  neceffary  •,  but  where  they  are  to  be  planted  in 
the  fame  garden,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  this, 
efpecially  if  they  are  not  kept  too  long  out  of  the 
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ground  •,  for  if  the  place  is  ready  to  receive  the  foots* 
they  Ihould  be  planted  the  beginning  of  Odober  ;  fo 
if  the  roots  are  put  in  a  dry  cool  place,  they  will  keep 
very  good  without  any  further  care  •,  but  if  the  ground 
is  not  ready  to  receive  them  till  later  in  the  year,  then 
it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  roots- with  dry  fand,  or 
wrap  them  in  Mofs  to  exclude  the  air,  which,  if  they 
are  much  expofed  to,  will  caufe  their  fcales  to  {brink, 
which  weakens  the  roots,  often  caufing  a  mouldinefs, 
and  is  fometimes  the  occafion  of  their  rotting. 

Thefe  roots  fhould  be  planted  five  or  fix  inches  deep 
in  the  ground,  efpecially  if  the  foil  is  light  and  dry  * 
but  where  the  ground  is  moift,  it  will  be  proper  to 
raife  the  borders  in  which  thefe  are  to  be  planted,  five 
or  fix  inches  above  the  level  of  the  lurface  of  the 
ground  ;  for  if  the  water  rifes  fo  high  in  winter  as  to 
come  near  the  roots,  it  will  caufe  them  to  rot ;  and 
where  the  foil  is  naturally  ftift  and  fubject  to  bind, 
there  fhould  be  a  good  quantity  of  fea-coal  allies  or 
rough  fand,  well  mixed  in  the  border, -to  feparate  the 
parts,  and  prevent  the  ground  from  binding  in  the 
fpring,  otherwife  the  roots  will  not  fend  up  very 
ftrong  ftalks,  nor  will  they  make  fo  good  increafe. 

As  the  Canada  Martagon,  the  Martagon  of  Pompony, 
and  the  laft  fort,  are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the 
others,  fo  if  in  very  fevere  winters  the  furface  or  the 
ground  over  them  is  covered  with  old  tanners  bark  or 
lea-coal  allies,  it  will  be  a  good  way  to  fecure  them 
from  being  injured  by  the  frofti  and  in  the  fpring 
the  covering  may  be  removed,  before  the  roots  {hoot 
up  their  ftalks. 

The  tall  growing  forts  of  thefe  are  only  proper  for 
large  gardens,  fo  they  may  be  intermixed  with  the 
white  and  Orange  Lilies,  the  tall  growing  Irifes,  and 
other  flowers  of  the  fame  growth  ;  where,  if  they  are 
not  too  much  crowded,  and  are  properly  difpofed,  they 
will  make  a  good  appearance  ;  and  as  they  flower  one 
after  another,  fo  they  may  be  difpofed  according  to 
their  feafons  of  flowering.  There  are  fome  of  the 
common  Martagons  hardy  enough  to  thrive  under  the 
{hade  of  trees,  fo  they  may  be  difpofed  in  wildernefs 
quarters,  with  the  common  fort  of  Lilies,  where  they 
will  have  a  good  effed. 

The  roots  of  all  thefe  kinds  muft  never  be  tranf- 
planted  after  they  have  made  any  fhoots,  for  that  will 
fo  much  weaken  them  (if  it  does  not  entirely  kill 
them)  as  not  to  be  recovered  in  lefs  than  two  or  three 
years,  as  I  have  experienced  to  my  coft ;  for  being 
obliged  to  remove  a  fine  colledion  of  thefe  roots  early 
in  the  fpring,  I  loft  a  great  part  of  them,  and  the 
others  were  long  recovering  their  ftrength. 

All  the  forts  of  Lilies  and  Martagons  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  flowing  their  feeds,  by  which  method  fome 
new  varieties  may  be  obtained,  provided  the  feeds 
are  faved  from  the  beft  forts ;  efpecially  the  Marta¬ 
gons,  which  are  more  inclinable  to  vary  than  the 
other  Lilies.  The  manner  of  flowing  them  is  as 
follows : 

You  muft  be  provided  with  fome  fquare  boxes  about 
fix  inches  deep,  which  fhould  have  holes  bored  in  their 
bottoms  to  let  the  wet  pafs  off :  thefe  boxes  fhould  be 
filled  with  frefh  light  fandy  earth,  and  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Odober,  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe,  you 
muft  fow  them  thereon  pretty  thick,  covering  them 
over  with  light  lifted  earth  about  half  an  inch  ;  then 
place  the  boxes  where  they  may  have  the  morning 
fun  only,  obferving  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  to 
refrefh  them  often  with  water,  as  alfo  to  pull  out  all 
weeds  which  may  be  produced.  In  this  fituation  the 
boxes  fhould  remain  until  the  beginning  of  November, 
when  you  muft  remove  them  where  they  may  have  as 
much 'fun  as  poffible,  as  alfo  be  fcreened  from  the 
cold  north  and  eaft  winds  during  the  winter  1-v.afon  j 
but  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  you  muft  remove  the  boxes  into  their  for¬ 
mer  pofition  ;  for  now  the  young  plants  will  appea* 
above  cmound,  which  are  impatient  of  too  much 
heat ;  befides,  the  earth  in  the  boxes  will  dry  too 
faft  at  this  feafon,  if  expofed  to  the  full  fun  at  noon. 
You  muft  alfo  obferve  at  this  feafon  to  keep  them 
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entirely  clear  from  weeds,  as  alfo  to  refrefli  them 
crently  with  water,  if  the  feafon  Ihould  prove  dry, 
but  this  muft  be  done  fparingly  and  with  caution. 
In  this  place  you  fhould  let  the  boxes  remain  until 
the  beginning  of  Auguft  •,  at  which  time  you  fhould 
prepare  fome°l beds  of  the  above  mentioned  frefh  light 
earth,  which  muft  be  levelled  very  even  •,  then  take 
the  earth  out  of  the  boxes,  together  with  the  final  1 
bulbs,  and  ftrew  it  equally  over  the  beds,  covering  it 
over  about  half  an  inch  thick  with  fine  lifted  earth  ; 
and  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  very  hot  and  dry,  you 
would  do  well  to  fhade  the  beds  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  from  the  great  heat  of  the  fun,  and  refrefh  them 
now  and  then  with  water. 

You  muft  alfo  obferve  to  keep  them  entirely  clear 
from  weeds,  and  if  the  following  winter  fhould  prove 
very  cold,  you  muft  cover  the  beds  with  Peas-haulm, 
or  feme  other  light  covering,  to  keep  out  the  froft, 
which  would  prejudice  the  roots,  if  fuffered  to  enter 
deep  into  the  ground  (efpecially  while  they  are  fo 
young :)  but  you  muft  never  let  the  covering  remain 
on  in°mild  weather,  which  would  alfo  be  very  inju- 
rious  to  them. 

The  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
when  the  hard  frofts  are  over,  you  fhould  gently 
clear  off  the  earth  upon  the  furface  of  the  beds  (which, 
during  the  winter  feafon,  will  often  have  contra&ed 
a  moffmefs  ;)  and  fift  a  little  frefh  earth  equally 
over  the  beds,  which  will  greatly  encourage  the  roots  ; 
but  in  doing  this,  you  muft  be  very  careful  not  to 
ftir  the  ground  fo  deep  as  to  difturb  or  injure  the 
roots  i  nor  fhould  you  defer  doing  it  too  late,  left 
the  fhoots  fhould  be  coming  up,  which,  by  this  ope¬ 
ration  might  be  broken  and  greatly  hurt ;  and  as  the 
feafon  advances,  you  muft  be  careful  to  clear  them 
from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  to  water  them  gently, 
but  they  fhould  not  have  it  in  great  plenty ;  and  in 
very  hot  days,  if  you  fhade  them  from  the  fun,  it  will 
be  of  great  fervice  to  them ;  but  this  need  not  be 
done  till  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May,  when  the  feafon  is  fometimes  very  hot  and  dry. 
When  their  leaves  are  quite  decayed,  you  fhould  ftir 
the  furface  of  the  beds  again  (but  do  not  go  too 
deep)  which  will  prevent  the  weeds  from  growing 
very  fall,  and  be  of  fervice  to  the  roots  ;  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  you  muft  fift  fome  more  frefh  earth  over  the 
beds  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  in  winter  and 
fpring  you  muft  manage  them  as  was  directed  for  the 
preceding  year. 

In  September  following  thefe  roots  will  require  to  be 
tranfplanted  to  a  greater  diftance,  when  you  muft  pre¬ 
pare  fome  beds  of  the  fame  frefh  light  earth  as  was 
before  directed,  making  them  level ;  then  take  up 
the  roots  and  tranfplant  them  into  the  beds,  placing 
them  about  eight  inches  afunder,  obferving  to  put 
the  roots  with  their  buds  uppermoft,  and  about  four 
inches  below  the  furface. 

This  work  fhould  be  done  when  the  weather  is 
morft,  for  if  the  roots  are  tranfplanted  in  a  very  dry 
feafon,  and  there  doth  not  happen  rain  foon  after, 
they  will  take  a  mouldinefs  which  many  times  rots 
them. 

You  muft  alfo  obferve,  as  was  before  directed,  to 
keep  the  beds  entirely  clear  from  weeds ;  and  in  win¬ 
ter,  if  the  froft  fhould  be  very  fevere,  you  muft  cover 
them  with  Peas-haulm  or  decayed  tan,  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  being  injured  thereby  j  and  in  the  fpring 
you  fhould  takeoff  the  covering,  alfo  the  earth  from 
the  furface  of  the  beds,  as  before,  laying  fome  frefh 
thereon,  and  fo  continue  the  fummer  and  winter’s 
work,  as  before. 

The  fecond  year  after  being  planted  in  thefe  beds, 
the  ftrongeft  roots  will  begin  to  flower ;  at  which  time, 
if  you  obferve  any  peculiar  varieties,  you  fhould  put 
down  a  flick  by  each  of  thefe  roots  to  mark  them  ; 
which  may  be  taken  up  when  their  leaves  are  de¬ 
cayed,  and  removed  into  the  borders  of  the  flower- 
garden,  or  tranfplanted  into  other  beds  at  a  greater 
diftance,  to  encourage  them  to  flower  ftrong.  But 
you  cannot  be  fo  good  a  judge  which  of  thofe  will  be 
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good  by  their  firft  flowers,  therefore  you  fhould  nev 
rejedt  any  of  them  until  they  have  flowered  two  year 
for  many  times,  fome  of  thefe  flowers  will  make  b 
a  mean  appearance  the  firft  year,  and  afterwards  fc 
come  fair  handfome  flo  wers  when  they  have  obtain* 
ftrength  ;  fo  that  you  ihould  fuffer  all  fuch,  of  whe ! 
worth  you  are  not  allured,  to  remain  undifturbed  t\ 
years,  that  you  may  be  afeertained  which  of  them  a 
worth  preferving  •,  thefe  ihould  be  removed  into  t 
flower-garden  at  a  proper  feafon,  but  the  ordina 
ones  may  be  rejected,  or  planted  in  fhady  outer  wall 
where,  though  they  are  mean  flowers,  they  will  a 
pear  well  enough. 

LILIUM  CON  V ALLIUM.  See  Convallari. 
LILIUM  P  E  R  S I C  U  M.  See  Fritillaria. 
LILIUM  SUPERBUM.  See  Gloriosa.  ' 

L I M E-T REE.  See  Tilia. 

LIMODORUM.  Flor.  Virg.  i  ro.  Lin.  Gt 
Plant.  904.  Helleborine.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  45 
tab.  249.  Ballard  Hellebore. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  fingle  naked  flower-ftalk ,  arifing  immediai 
from  the  root.  The  flowers  have  no  empalement ,  hu 
fpatha  ( or  floeath )  fituated  below  them .  The  flower  \ 
compofed  of  five  oval  petals ,  which  are  difflmilar .  2 
fide  petals  fpread  open ,  but  the  two  upper  are  cornel, 
together  •,  the  lower  one  is  keel-fhaped ,  fo  that  it  has  mi 
the  appearance  of  a  butterfly  flower.  fVithin  the  pet 
is  fituated  a  concave  neblarium  of  one  leaf  j  which  is 
long  as  the  petals.  It  has  two  ftamina ,  which  are  as  k 
as  the  petals ,  terminated  by  two  oval  fummits.  It  hi 
a  column-Jhaped  germen  fituated  under  the  flower ,  wh, 
is  as  long  as  the  petals ,  fupporiing  a  flender  flyle ,  f after 
to  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  a  funnel-jhaped  fligma.  2 
column-Jhaped  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  capfule  of  1 
fame  form ,  opening  with  three  valves ,  halving  one  c, 
in  which  are  lodged  four  or  five  rdundifh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion 
Linnaeus’s  twentieth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plat 
whole  flowers  have  but  two  ftamina,  which  are  cc 
nedled  with  the  flyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  pi 
fent  in  England,  viz. 

Limodorum  ( Tuberofum )  foliis  longis  anguftis  fulca 
&  acuminatis,  pedunculis  longiffimis.  Limodorum  w 
long  narrow  leaves  ending  in  acute  points ,  and  a  very  k 
foot-ftalk  to  the  flower.  Helleborine  Americana,  1 
dice  tuberofa,  foliis  longis  anguftis,  caule  nudo,  ft 
ribus  ex  rubro  pallide-purpurafcentibus.  Marty 
Cent.  1.  PI.  50.  Icon.  tab.  165.  American  Bafta 
Hellebore  with  a  tuberefe  root ,  long  narrow  leaves , 
naked  ftalk ,  and  flowers  of  a  red  and  pale  purplifh  colour 
This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  efpecially  < 
the  north  fide  of  that  ifland,  from  whence  many 
the  roots  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  wi 
the  following  title,  Helleborine  purpurea,  tubero 
radice.  Plum.  Cat.  9.  fo  that  it  is  the  lame  plant  wii 
Plumier’s.  It  alfo  grows  naturally  in  the  FrencJ 
Iflands  of  America.  The  roots  of  this  were  afterwal 
brought  me  from  the  Bahama  Iflands,  where  it  wj 
found  growing  naturally  ;  and  it  was  fince  fent  n; 
from  Penfylvania,  by  Mr.  John  Bartram,  who  four 
it  growing  naturally  in  that  country. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  lhaped  like  that  of  the  tr 
Saffron  Crocus,  but  the  outer  cover  is  of  a  dark* 
brown  colour from  this  comes  out  two  or  thrj 
leaves,  according  to  the  fize  and  ftrengthof  the  roof 
thefe  are  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  near  thrj 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  being  co? 
traded  toward  both  ends,  terminating  with  kmgacul 
points,  folding  over  each  other  at  their  bale;  th 
have  five  longitudinal  furrows,  like  the  firft  leaves  | 
young  Palms-,  thefe  leaves  come  out  in  the  -  fpring 
and  frequently  decay  the  following  winter  j  butwhl 
the  plants  are  kept  in  a  warm  flove,  they  are  not  ve I 
long  deftitute  of  leaves.  The  flower-ftalk  arifes  irf 
mediately  from  the  root,  on  one  fide  of  the  leave 
this  is  naked,  lmooth,  and  of  a  purplifh  colour  t|: 
ward  the  top.  It  is  near  a  foot  and  a  halt  high,  ail 
terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  purplifh  red  fiowei 
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ldina  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  compofcd 
five  or  fix  petals,  the  two  upper  are  connected 
ether,  forming  a  fort  of  helmet,  the  two  fide  pe-  2 
exoand  like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  flower  and  I 
lower  forms  a  fort  of  keel  In  the  center  of  the 
f  is  fruited  a  column-fliaped  germen,  which 
,  from  the  bafe  of  the  petals,  fupporting  a  flen-  3 
ftvle  to  which  adhere  two  ftamina,  terminated  by 
-1  fummits,  as  the  ftyle  is  by  a  funnel-fliaped  ftig- 
.  after  the  flowers  are  faded,  the  germen  be- 
nes  a  three-cornered  column-fliaped  capfule,  with 
,  en  opening  with  three  valves,  containing  fe- 
ai  roundilh  feeds,  but  thefe  feeds  are  rarely  pra¬ 
ted  in  England.  .  .  r  c  r 

as  plant  is  not  conflant  to  any  particular  fealon  ot 
^enna ;  for  fometimes  it  has  flowered  in  April  and 
1V  and ’in  other  years  it  has  not  flowered  till  Sep- 
aber  or  O&ober  j  but  the  moft  ufual  time  of  its 
vVerino-  is  in  June  and  July,  when  the  flowers  ap- 
ir  early  in  the  fpring  they  are  fucceeded  by  feed- 
fels,  which  fometimes  ripen  in  this  country. 
iere’  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  me  li¬ 
ned  by  Father  Plunder,  but  I  have  only  feen  one 
)re  than  this  here  mentioned,  which  had  oval  ob- 
e  leaves,  furrowed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
.ves  of  this  fort,  but  were  of  a  thicker  confiftence  •, 

5  flowers  of  this  I  have  not  yet  feen.  The  root  was 
it  me  from  Maryland,  where  it  grew  naturally  in  a 
elect* 

lefort  here  deferibed  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
en  air  in  England,  and  although  with  care  it  may 
preferved  in  a  warm  green- houfe,  yet  it  feldom 
wers  in  fuch  a  .fituation;  fo  that  to  have  it  in 
rfe&ion,  it  is  neceflfary  to  keep  it  in  the  tan-bed 
the  ftove  in  winter;'  and  if  in  fummer  the  pots 
■  plunged  in  a  tan-bed  under  a  deep  frame,  the 
nits  will  thrive,  and  flower  as  ftrong  as  in  their 
five  foil. 

is  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  root,  whicn  are 
it  out  prettv  freely  when  the  plants  are  in  vigour ; 
fe  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  the  roots  transplanted 
ten  they  are  the  moft  deftitute  of  leaves,  ft  he  roots 
mid  have  a  foft  loamy  foil,  and  muft  have  but  little 
ter,  efpecially  in  winter. 

IO  DO  RUM.  See  Orchis. 

ION.  Tourn.  Inft.R.  H.  621.  Citrus.  Lin.  Gen. 
mt.  807.  [fo  called  of  Ab^ojv,  a  meadow,  becaufe  the 
.ves  of  this  tree  are  of  a  green  colour,  as  is  likewife 
;  fruit  before  it  comes  to  maturity.]  ft  he  Lemon- 
e  ;  in  French,  Lmbr.kr. 

The  Characters  are, 

e  fiower  is  compofcd  of  five  oblong  thick  petals- >  which 
?  a  little  concave ,  fpreading  open  ;  thefe  fit  in  a  fmall 
•palement  of  one  leaf  \  indented  at  fiveparts  at  the  top. 
hath  about  ten  or  twelve  ftamina,  which,  are  joined  in 
'ee  or  four  bodies,  which  are  terminated  by  oblong  fum- 
ts.  It  hath  an  oval  germen,  fupporting  a  cylindrical 
le  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  crowned  by  a  glbbular  fum- 
t.  The" germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  fruit  with 
Hefty  rind,  inchfing  a  thin  pulpy  fruit  with  fever al  cells, 
ch  having  two  hard  feeds. 

his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  fedtion  of 
ournefort’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  which  includes  the 
ees  and  Ihrubs  with  a  Rofe-ftiaped  flower,  whofe 
flntal  becomes  a  flefhy  fruit  with  hard  dry  feeds, 
r.  Linnaeus  has  joined  the  Citron,  Orange,  andLe- 
lon  together,  making  them  only  different  fpecies  of 
ie'  fame  genus ;  but  if  we  admit  of  the  fruit  being 
charadteriftic  note  to  diftinguifh  the  genus,  the 
fimon  cannot  be  joined  with  the  Orange,  for  the 
Grange  has  a  globular  fruit,  compreffed  at  both  ends, 
ut  tne  Limon  has  an  oval  fruit,  prominent  at  the  top, 
nd  the  latter  hath  not  fo  many  cells  as  the  former, 
t  is  placed  in  the  fecond  fedlion  of  Linnaeus’s 
ighteenth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants  whofe 
lowers  have  about  twenty  ftamina  joined  in  feve- 
al  bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

Limon  ( Vulgaris )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis, 
nbferratis.  Limon-tree  with  oval,  fpear-Jhaped ,  acute - 
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pointed  leaves,  which  are  little  fawed.  Limon  vulgaris, 
Ferr.  Hefp.  193.  The  common  Limon. 

.  Limon  ( Spinofum )  foliis  ovatis  integris,  ramis  fub- 
fpinofis.  Limon  with  oval  entire  leaves ,  and  branches 
which  are  fomewhat  fpiry.  Limon  acris.  Ferr.  Hefp. 
331.  The  four  Limon,  commonly  called  Lime. 

.  Limon  (' Racemofim )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  fubferra- 
tis,  fru6tu  conglomerate*  Limon  with  oval  fpear- 
Jhaped  leaves,  which  arc  fomewhat  fawed ,  and  fruit 
growing  in  clufters.  Limon  fru&u  racemolo.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  621.  Limon  with  fruit  growing  in  bunches . 
There  are  great  varieties  of  this  fruit,  which  are  pre¬ 
ferved  in  fome  of  the  Italian  gardens,  and  in  both  the 
Indies  there  are  feveral  which  have  not  yet  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  European,  gardens  -,  but  thefe,  like  • 
Apples  and  Pears,  may  be  multiplied  without  end  from 
feeds,  therefore  I  fhall  only  mention  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  varieties  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Englifli 
gardens  at  prefent,  as  it  would  be  to  little  purpofe  to 
enumerate  all  thofe  which  are  mentioned  in  the  foreign 
catalogues. 

The  Limon-tree  with  variegated  leaves. 

The  fweet  Limon. 

The  Pear-fhaped  Limon. 

The  imperial  Limon. 

The  Limon  called  Adam’s  Apple. 
ftThe  furrowed  Limon. 

The  childing  Limon. 

The  Limon  with  double  flowers. 

The  common  Limonand  the  fweet  Limon  are  brought 
to  England  from  Spain  and  Portugal  in  great  plenty, 
but  the  fruit  of  the  latter  are  not  much  efteemed.  The 
Lime  is  not  often  brought  to  England,  nor  is  that 
fruit  much  cultivated  in  Europe,  but  in  the  Weft-, 
Indies  it  is  preferred  to  the  Limon,  the  juice  being 
reckoned  wholefomer,  and  the  acid  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  palate  •,  there  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fruit 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  fome  of  which  have  a  fweet  juice, 
but  thofe  are  not  greatly  efteemed ;  and  as  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thofe  Hands  do  not  propagate  theie  fi  uits 
by  grafting  or  budding,  being  contented  with  lowing 
their  feeds,  fo  there  is  no  doubt  but  a  great  variety  of 
them  may  be  found  by  any  perfon  who  is  curious  in. 
diftinguiftung  them. 

As  I  have  never  known  the  common  Limon  ever  vary 
to  the  Lime,  when  raifed  from  feeds,  nor  the  Lime 
vary  to  the  Limon,  I  fuppofe  they  are  fpecifically 
different,  for  I  have  frequently  raifed  both  from  feeds, 
and  have  always  found  them  continue  their  difference 
'  in  leaf  and  branch,  for  I  never  waited  to  fee  their 
fruit,  as  they  were  only  deftgned  lor  hocks,  to  bud 
other  forts  into  them. 

The  Pear-lhaped  Limon  is  a  fmall  fruit  with  very 
little  juice,  fo  is  not  much  propagated  any  where ;  the 
curious,  who  have  room  and  convenience  lor  keeping 
many  of  thefe  trees,  may  preferve  a  plant  or  two  of 
this  fort  for  the  fake  ol  variety. 

The  fruit  of  the  Imperial  Limon  is  fometimes  brought 
to  England  from  Italy,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
fe  n  any  of  this  fort' imported  from  Spain  or  Portu¬ 
gal,  fo  that  I  fuppofe  they  are  not  much  propagated 
m  either  of  thefe  countries ;  for  the, inhabitants  of  both 
thofe  fine  countries  are  fo  very  incurious,  efpecially  in 
horticulture,  as  to  truft  almoft  entirely  to  nature,  that 
the  products' of  their  gardens  are  inferior  both  in  num¬ 
bers  and  quality,  to  many  other  parts  ol  Europe, 
where  the  climate  is  much  lefs  favourable  for  theie 
productions.  And  in  the  article  we  are  now  upon, 
there  are  many  ftrong  inftances  of  the  ftothfumels,or 
incuriofity  of  the  Portugueze  particularly,  for  they 
had  many  of  the  moft  curious  forts  ol  Orange,  L.mon, 
and  Citron-trees,  brought  from  tne  Indies  to  Portu- 
aal  formerly,  which  feemed  to  thrive  almoft  as  well 
There,  as  in  their  native  foil,  and  y<Jt  they  have  not 
been  propagated  •,  there  are  a  few  trees  of  thefe  forts 
ftill  remaining  in  fome  neglefted  gardens  mar  Lii- 
bon,  almoft  unnoticed  by  the  inhabitants.  As 
there  are  alfo  feveral  curious  trees  and  plants,  which 
were  lormerly  introduced  from  ootn  Indies,  fome 
of  which  thrive  and  produce  fruit  amidft  the  wild 
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butties  and  weeds,  with  which  thofe  gardens  are 
Ip  read  over. 

All  thefe  Torts  are  propagated  by  budding  or  inarch¬ 
ing  them  either  on  ftocks  of  Lemons  or  Citrons,  pro¬ 
duced  from  feeds,  but  they  will  not  To  readily  unite  on 
Orange  ftocks,  for  which  realon  the  Citrons  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  either  Oranges  or  Lemons  for  ftocks,  as 
they  readily  join  with  either  fort,  and  being  of  larger 
growth,  caule  the  buds  of  the  other  forts  to  ftioot 
much  ftronger  than  if  they  were  on  ftocks  of  their 
own  kind.  The  method  of  raifing  thefe  ftocks,  and 
the  manner  of  budding  them,  being  already  exhibited 
under  the  article  of  Aurantium,  it  would  be  fuper- 
fiuous  to  repeat  it  here. 

The  culture  of  the  Lemon  being  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Orange-tree,  it  would  be  needlefs  to  repeat 
it  here  •,  therefore  I  lb  all  only  obferve,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  Lemons  are  fomewhat  hardier  than  the  Oranges, 
and  will  bring  their  fruit  to  maturity  with  us  better 
than  they  will  do,  and  require  to  have  a  greater  ftiare 
of  frefh  air  in  winter  •,  for  which  reafon,  they  fhould 
always  be  placed  nearer  to  the  doors  or  windows 
of  the  green-houfe  •,  and  in  fome  curious  gardens, 
thefe  trees  have  been  planted  againft  walls,  where, 
by  covering  them  with  glafles  in  winter,  and  pro¬ 
tecting  them  from  fevere  froft,  they  have  produced 
plenty  of  large  fruit :  as  thefe  trees  do  generally  pro¬ 
duce  ftronger  fhoots,  they  require  more  water  to  be 
given  them  than  the  Orange *  but  as  to  the  tender 
forts,  they  muft  be  treated  with  a  little  more  care, 
otherwife  their  fruit  will  fall  in  winter,  and  come  to 
nothing ;  thefe  things  being  fully  exhibited  before, 
I  refer  the  reader  (as  I  hinted)  to  the  article  Auran- 
tium,  where  their  culture  is  fully  fet  forth. 

LIMONIUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  341.  tab.  177. 
Statice.  Lin.  Gen-.  Plant.  348.  [takes  its  name  of  A 
(a.u v,  a  marih,  as  growing  in  marflies.]  Sea  Lavender. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flowers  have  an  imbricated,  perianthium ,  rifling  one 
above  another .  The  flower  is  funnel-floaped ,  compofed  of 
five  petals,  which  are  narrow  at  their  bafer  but  are  broad 
and  fpreading  at  the  top.  It  hath  five  awl-floaped  fla- 
tnina  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  petals ,  crowned  by  prof- 
trate  fummits.  It  hath  a  fmall  germen ,  fupporting  five 
Jlender  ftyles ,  crowned  by  pointed  fligmas.  The  emp abet¬ 
ment  of  the  flower  afterward  becomes  a  capfule ,  flout  clofe 
at  the  neck ,  but  expanded  above  where  the  feeds  are  lodged. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feCtion  of 
Tournefort’s  eighth  clafs,  which  includes  the  herbs 
with  a  Clove  Gilliflower  flower,  whofe  pointal  be¬ 
comes  the  feed  inclofed  in  the  empalement.  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus  has  joined  this  genus  to  the  Statice  of  Tourne- 
fort,  and  places  it  in  the  fifth  fection  of  his  fifth  clafs, 
which  contains  the  plants  whofe  flowers  have  five  fta- 
mina  and  five  ftyles.  As  the  flowers  of  this  genus  are 
ranged  one  above  another  in  form  of  fpikes,  and  thofe 
of  the  Statice  are  collected  in  globuar  heads,  they  may, 
without  impropriety,  be  kept  feparate ;  and  as  there 
are  feveral  fpecies  of  each  genus,  therefore  I  have 
the  rather  been  inclined  fo  to  do,  than  by  joining 
them,  to  fwell  the  genus. 

The  Species  are, 

s.  Limonium  {Vulgar e)  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  caule 
tereti  nudo  paniculato.  Sea  Lavender  with  oval  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves ,  and  a  taper  paniculate!  flalk.  Limonium 
maritimum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  192.  Common  great  Sea 
Lavender. 

•2.  Limoninm  ( Narbonenfe )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  caule 
paniculato  patulo,  fpicis  florum  brevioribus.  Sea  La¬ 
vender  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  a  fpreading  paniculate d 
flalk,  and  floorter  fpikes  of  flowers.  Limonium  mariti¬ 
mum  majus  alterum  ferotinum  Narbonenfe.  H.  R. 
Par.  Another  large  late  flowering  Sea  Lavender  of 
Narbonne. 

3.  Limonium  ( oleafolium )  foliis  ovatis  obtufis,  petiolis 
decurrentibus,  caule  paniculato,  fpicis  florum  erecti¬ 
on  ous.  Sea  Lavender  with  oval  obtufe  leaves,  running 
foot-fialks,  a  paniculate d  flalk,  and  more  upright  fpikes 
of  flowers.  Limonium  maritimum  minus,  olete  folio. 
C.  B.  p.  192.  Small  Sea  Lavender ,  with  an  Olive  leaf. 
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4.  Limonium  ( Humile )  foliis  lanceolatis,  caule  hu  1 
patulo,  fpicis  florum  tenuioribus.  Sea  Lavender 
fpear-floaped  leaves,  a  low  fpreading  flalk,  and  n.  I 
fpikes  of  flowers.  Limonium  Anglicum  minus  c  f 
bus  ramofioribus,  floribus  in  fpicis  rarius  fui$  ' 
Hift.  217.  Lejfer  Englifh  Sea  Lavender,  with  Z 
branched  ftalks,  and  flowers  feldom  growing  in  a  foil 

5.  Limonium  ( Tartaricum )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis^  c  ’  - 
ramofo  patulo,  floribus  diftantibus  uno  verfu  dif  f 
tis.  Sea  Lavender  with  narrow  fpear-floaped  leavt  ' 
branching  fpreading  flalk,  and  flowers  placed  afundt  Z 
one  fide  the  flalk.  Limonium  Orien tale,  planta;  : 
folio,  floribus  umbellatis.  T.  Cor.  Oriental  Sea  Lc  1 
der  with  Plantain  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  in  an  u,  / 

6.  Limonium  ( Sinuatum )  foliis  radicalibus  altern  n 
pinnato-finuatis,  caulinis  ternis  triquetris  fubi  js 
decurrentibus.  Sea  Lavender  with  the  lower  leaves  c,  - 
nately  fintiated  like  wings ,  and  thofe  upon  the  ftalks  t  ? 
cornered,  awl-floaped,  and  running  along  the  foot- 
Limonium  peregrinum,  foliis  afplenii.  C.  B.  p.  „ 
reign  Sea  Lavender  with  Spleenwort  leaves. 

7.  Limonium  ( Siculum )  caule  fruticofo  patulo,  foil 
neari  lanceolatis  crafiis,  floribus  folitariis  diftanti  $ 
Sea  Lavender  with  a  fpreading  fhrubby  ftalk,  nan  ; 
thick,  fpear-floaped  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  flngbj  j 
diftance  from  each  other.  Limonium  Siculum  li  _ 
fum,  gallas  ferens,  &  non  ferens.  Bocc.  Rar.  U  \j 
Sicilian  Sea  Lavender,  fometimes  producing  galls,  at ,  > 
times  not. 

8.  Limonium  ( Africanum )  foliis  inferioribus  lancec  is 
hirfutis  ferratis  caulinis  ternis  linearibus  acutis  dt  r- 
rentibus.  Sea  Lavender  with  fpear-floaped  lower  It  es 
which  are  hairy  and  flawed,  but  growing  by  threes  or  ’>? 
ftalks,  narrow,  acute-pointed ,  and  running  along  the],  >. 
Limonium  Africanum  caule  alato,  foliis  integris  •- 
futis,  petalo  pallide  flavo  calyce  amcene  purpi  >. 
Martyn.  Cent.  48.  tab.  48.  African  Sea  Lavender ■  h 
a  winged  ftalk,  entire  hairy  leaves,  pale  yellow  pete  0 
the  flower ,  and  a  beautiful  purple  empalement. 

9.  Limonium  ( Reticulatum )  foliis  cuneiformibus,  e  e 
ereCt o  paniculato,  ramis  inferioribus  fterilibus  ni  * 
Sea  Lavender  with  wedge-floaped  leaves,  an  upright  p  - 
culated  ftalk,  and  the  under  branches  fterile  and  m  l 
Limonium  minus  flagellis  tortuofts.  Bocc.  Muf.  S  It 
Sea  Lavender  with  twifted fhoots. 

10.  Limonium  ( Cordatum )  caule  nudo  paniculato,  s 
fpathulatis  retufis.  Sea  Lavender  with  a  panicui  d 
naked  ftalk,  and  fpatule-fhaped  blunt  leaves.  Lim  - 
um  maritimum  minus,  foliolis  cordatis.  C.  B.  P.  S  ll 
Sea  Lavender  with  little  leaves ,  which  are  heart-Jhap 

11.  Limonium  ( Echoideum )  caule  nudo  paniculato,  > 
reti,  foliis  tuberculatis.  Sea  Lavender  with  a  naked.  1- 
per,  paniculated  ftalk ,  and  leaves  fet  with  tubercles,  i- 
monium  minus  annuum,  bullatis  foliis  vel  echioij  5. 
Bot.  Monlp.  Small  annual  Sea  Lavender  with  ftu>  m 
leaves. 

12.  Limonium  ( Fruticofum )  caule  eredto  fruticofo,  )■ 
liis  lineari-lanceolatis  obtufis,  floribus  alternis.  'i 
Lavender  with  an  upright  flontbby  ftalk,  narrow  ftp  '■ 
flaped  leaves,  ending  in  obtufe  points,  and  flowers  ra  x 
alternately.  Limonium  Egyptiacum  fruticofum,  > 
liis  lanceolatis  obtufis.  Shrubby  Egyptian  Sea  Lave  -J 
with  blunt  fpear-floaped  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  marlhes  wl  | 
are  flowed  by  the  fea,  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng 
The  roots  of  this  plant  are  thick,  of  a  reddilh  co 
and  an  aftringent  tafte,  fending  out  many  ftrong  fil 
which  ftrike  deep  in  the  ground ;  and  from  the  uj 
part  of  the  root  comes  out  feveral  oval  fpear-lht 
leaves,  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  more 
two  inches  broad  in  the  middle  ;  they  are  fmootl 
a  pretty  thick  confiftence,  and  of  a  dark  green, 
ftalks  lyfe  upward  of  a  foot  high,  is  naked  of  lea 
divided  into  many  branches,  which  are  again  div 
into  fmdller  toward  the  top  ;  thefe  are  terminate! 
flender  fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers,  ranged  on 
fide  the  ftalk  above  each  other,  coming  out  of  nai 
covers  like  lheaths ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  and 
fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds,  which  are  inclofed  in 

>  impalement,  ripening  in  autumn. 
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The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France  on  the  fea-coaft.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are 
of  an  oblong  oval  form  ;  they  are  fix  inches  long,  and 
three  broad,  fmooth,  entire,  and  of  a  deep  green.  The 
ftalk  rifes  fifteen  orfixteen  inches  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  fpreading  branches,  which  are  divided  again 
into  fmaller,  and  are  terminated  by  feveral  fhort 
fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers,  ranged  on  one  fide  the 
foot-ftalk.  This  fort  feldom  flowers  till  the  end 
of  Auguft,  fo  never  produces  any  good  feeds  in 
England. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Narbonne  and 
Provence ;  this  hath  fmall,  oval,  obtufe  leaves,  about 
two  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  with  pretty  long 
foot-ftalks,  which  are  bordered,  or  winged  with  part 
of  the  leaves,  which  runs  clofe  to,  and  partly  embrace 
the  upper  part  of  the  root ;  thefe  are  of  a  lighter 
green  than  either  of  the  former.  The  ftalk  rifes  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  fending  out  branches  alter¬ 
nately  on  each  fide  ;  the  lower  ones  being  long,  the 
others  gradually  diminifhing  to  the  top,  fo  as  to  form 
a  loofe  kind  of  pyramid  :  thefe  all  point  upward,  and 
toward  their  ends  fend  out  fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers, 
which  are  eredl.  This  fort  flowers  late  in  Auguft, 
fo  never  perfedts  feeds  in  England. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  England.  It  was 
firft  difcovered  on  the  fea  banks  near  Walton,  in  Ef- 
fex,  afterward  near  Malden,  in  the  fame  county,  and 
fince  at  the  month  of  the  river  that  runs  from  Chi- 
chefter,  in  Sufifex.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  fpear- 
fhaped,  about  three  inches  long,  and  one  broad  in 
the  middle,  lefiening  gradually  to  both  ends.  The 
ftalk  rifes  four  or  five  inches  high,  dividing  into 
many  fpreading  branches,  which  are  very  thick  fet 
with  fhort  fpikes  of  whitifh  blue  flowers.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Odtober. 

The  fifth  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in 
:he  Levant,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  the 
loyal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  they  grew,  and  have 
sroduced  feeds  many  years,  which  have  been  com- 
nunicated  to  many  of  the  curious  gardens  in  Europe. 
The  feeds  of  this  fort  were  fent  me  from  the  Darda- 
lelles,  where  the  plants  grow  in  plenty.  The  leaves 
)f  this  fort  are  about  four  inches  long,  and  three  quar- 
ers  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  diminifhing  gra- 
lually  to  both  ends.  The  ftalks  rife  about  five 
)r  fix  inches  high,  dividing  into  feveral  fpreading 
ranches,  which  are  again  divided  into  fmaller  ;  thefe 
ire  terminated  by  fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers,  ranged 
>n  one  fide  the  foot-ftalk  •,  the  whole,  when  growing, 
)eing  fpread  wide,  has  fomewhat  the  appearance  of 
m  umbel  of  flowers.  This  fort  flowers  in  Auguft, 
o  never  ripens  feeds  here. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Paleftine  •, 
his  is  a  biennial  plant.  The  lower  leaves  which 
"pread  on  the  ground,  are  indented  almoft  to  the 
niddle  rib  ;  thefe  indentures  are  alternate  and  blunt. 
The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing 
upward  into  feveral  branches,  garnifhed  at  each  joint 
with  three  narrow  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks, 
torn  whofe  bafe  proceeds  a  leafy  membrane,  or  wing, 
which  runs  along  on  both  fides -the  ftalk ;  thefe  are 
rough,  and  a  little  hairy.  The  ftalks  are  terminated 
by  panicles  of  flowers,  which  fit  upon  winged  foot- 
talks,  each  fuftaining  three  or  four  flowers  of  a  light 
Dlue  colour,  which  continue  long  without  fading. 
This  fort  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  unlefs  the 
fummer  is  very  warm  and  dry,  the  feeds  do  not  ripen 
in  England. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this  hath 
a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  feveral  ligneous  branches,  which  fpread 
out  on  every  fide  ;  the  lower  part  of  thefe  are  clofely 
garnifhed  with  gray  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Sea  Pur- 
fiain,  and  are  of  a  thick  confiftence.  The  branches 
are  terminated  by  panicles  of  blue  flowers,  having 
one  funnel-fhaped  petal,  which  come  out  fingly  at  a 
diftance  from  each  other,  having  long  tubes,  but  di¬ 
vide  into  five  fegments  upward,  which  fpread  open. 
This  flowers  from  June  till  autumn,  but  never  pro. 
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duces  feeds  in  England  :  there  is  a  variety  of  this, 
which  bears  galls  like  thofe  upon  the  Oak,  which 
grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
a  different  fpecies,  for  thofe  plants  which  are  in  the 
Englifh  gardens  have  no  appearance  of  any. 

The  eighth  fort  was  railed  in  the  Chelfea  garden, 
from  feeds  which  were  brought  me  from  Africa  \ 
this  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  dies  foon  after  it  has* 
produced  flowers  and  feeds.  The  lower  leaves  are 
but  few  in  number ;  they  are  fpear-fhaped,  hairy, 
and  flightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  about  two  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad.  The  ftalk  rifes  about 
fifteen  inches  high,  which  at  each  joint  is  garnifhed 
with  three  narrow  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points  ; 
from  the  bafe  of  thefe  leaves  is  continued  a  leafy  mem¬ 
brane,  or  wing,  running  along  the  ftalk  on  each  fide ; 
thefe  ftalks  branch  out  but  little,  and  are  terminated 
by  fhort  panicles  of  flowers,  whofe  foot-ftalks  are  not 
winged  as  in  the  former  each  foot-ftalk  fuftains  two 
or  three  flowers  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  out  of  the 
middle  of  which  arifes  another  fmall  flower  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour.  This  fort  flowered  in  July  and  Au¬ 
guft,  1757,  but  did  not  ripen  feeds. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  was 
found  growing  on  the  border  of  the  fea  in  Norfolk, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Scott,  a  gardener,  and  has  fince  been 

found  in  plenty  in  Lincoinfhire,  by - Banks,  Efq; 

The  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  are  narrow  at  their  bafe, 
but  enlarge  upward,  where  they  are  broad,  and 
rounded  at  the  top,  in  fhape  of  a  wedge.  The  ftalks 
are  (lender  and  ftiff,  rifing  from  feven  to  fourteen 
inches  high,  fending  out  many  flender  fide  branches  j 
all  thofe  which  proceed  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
ftalk  are  barren,  having  no  flowers ;  but  toward  the 
top  they  have  fhort  panicles  of  whitifh  flowers,  which 
are  fmall,  and  fit  three  or  four  together  upon  one 
foot-ftalk.  This  fort  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  fea,  about 
Marfeilles  and  Leghorn  •,  this  hath  many  thick  flefhy 
leaves,  which  are  fhaped  like  a  fpatula,  growing  near 
the  root,  and  fpread  on  the  ground  5  they  are  fmooth, 
and  of  a  grayifh  colour.  The  ftalks  are  naked,  and 
rife  about  fix  inches  high,  dividing  toward  the  top 
into  many  fmaller  branches,  which  are  terminated  by 
fhort  crooked  panicles  of  fmall  flowers,  of  a  pale  red 
colour.  This  fort  flowers  in  Auguft,  but  never  pro¬ 
duces  feeds  in  this  country. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier 
and  in  Italy  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  with  long  narrow 
leaves,  which  are  fet  with  rough  tubercles  like  the 
leaves  of  Viper’s  Buglofs.  The  ftalks  rife  about  eight 
inches  high,  dividing  into  two  or  three  fmall  branches, 
which  are  terminated  by  reflexed  fhort  fpikes  of  pale 
blue  flowers  ;  thefe  come  out  late  in  Auguft,  and  the 
feeds  are  feldom  perfected  in  England. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  the  Royal  Garden  a f  Pa¬ 
ris,  part  of  which  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Bernard  de 
Juflieu,  which  grew  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  where 
there  are  feveral  plants,  which  have  produced  flowers 
many  years.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  fhrubby 
ftalk  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  divided  up¬ 
ward  into  many  branches,  garnifhed  with  narrow 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  without  order ;  they  are 
of  a  thick  confiftence,  and  of  a  gray  colour,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  at. 
the  end  of  the  branches  in  loofe  panicles,  Handing  al¬ 
ternate  on  each  fide  the  ftalk,  one  above  another, 
with  intervals  between  them ;  they  have  pretty  long 
tubes,  which  enlarge  upward,  where  they  are  cut 
into  five  obtufe  fegments,  which  fpread  open ;  thefe 
are  of  a  bright  fky  blue,  but  fade  to  a  purple  before 
they  fall  off.  The  flowers  begin  to  appear  in  July, 
and  there  is  a  fucceffion  of  them  till  winter. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  filth,  and  eighth 
forts,  are  abiding  plants,  which  will  thrive  in  the  open 
air  in  England  ;  fuch  of  thefe  as  grow  naturally  in 
England,  may  be  eafily  procured  from  the  places 
where  they  grow  •,  thefe  plants  may  be  tranfplanted 
at  almoft  any  time  of  the  year,  provided .  they  are 

carefully 
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carefully  taken  up,  preferving  fome  earth  to  then 
roots,  and  in  hot  weather  to  fhade  them  till  they 
have  taken  new  root  •,  after  which  time  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  the  ground  clean 
from  weeds,  and  in  the  fpring  to  ftir  up  the  ground 
between  them  to  loolen  it.  As  thefe  plants  do  not 
require  much  culture,  nor  do  they  take  up  much 
room,  fo  a  few  of  each  fort  may  be  allowed  to  have 
a  place  in  gardens,  where  there  is  room,  for  the  lake 
of  variety.  Thefe  plants  do  not  propagate  very  tait 
in  o-ardens,  fo  the  roots  need  not  be  removed  oltener 
than  every  third  or  fourth  year,  at  which  time  they 
may  be  flipped  to  increafe  them  ;  the  belt  time  for 
this  is  in  the  autumn,  that  the  plants  may  be  well 
rooted  before  the  fpring,  otherwife  they  will  not 
Power  very  ftrong  the  following  fummer.  They 
mould  be  planted  in  a  loamy  toil,  on  an  eait  ai- 
peded  border,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  morning 
fun  but  fcreened  from  the  great  heat  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  ;  in  fuch  a  fituation  the  roots  will  con¬ 
tinue  feveral  years,  and  flower  as  well  as  in  their 

native  foil.  .  ,  -  ,  r 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  io 

that  fuch  of  them  as  do  not  grow  naturally  in  Eng¬ 
land,  may  be  obtained  by  procuring  their  leeds  from 
abroad.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  border  ex- 
pofed  to  the  morning  fun,  and  on  a  foft  loamy  foil, 
early  in  the  fpring,  for  the  feeds  lie  a  conflderable 
time  in  the  ground  before  the  plant  comes  up  •, 
therefore  the  ground  mull  be  kept  entirely  clean  from 
weeds,  and  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  very  dry,  the 
border  fhould  be' watered  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
otherwife  the  feeds  will  lie  a  whole  year  before  they 
vegetate  ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muff  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather  wa¬ 
tered,  and  in  the  autumn  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remaim 
The  flxth  and  eighth  forts  are  biennial  plants,  which 
rarely  perfed  their  feeds  in  England,  fo  that  unlefs 
frefh  feeds  can  be  procured  from  warm  countries, 
where  they  ripen  well,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
continue  the  forts.  If  the  feeds  of  thefe  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  time  enough  to  fow  them  in  the  autumn,  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring  ;  but  when 
they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  feldom  grow  the 
fame  year.  Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  border 
of  loamy  earth,  not  ftiff  or  moift,  and  expofed  to  the 
fouth  ;  but  when  the  fun  is  warm,  the  border  fhould 
be  fhaded  with  mats,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  dry¬ 
ing  too  faft.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  mult 
be"  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  and  if  they  are  too  clofe, 
fome  of  them  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  as  foon 
as  they  are  fit  to  remove,  and  planted  in  fmall  pots, 
placing  them  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new 
root  •,  &then  they  may  be  placed  where  they  may  en¬ 
joy  the  morning  fun  till  autumn,  when  they  fhould 
be  put  into  a  hot -bed  frame,  where  they  may  be 
fcreened  from  hard  froft,  but  enjoy  the  free  air  in 
mild  weather  ;  and  thole  plants  which  are  left  in  the 
border  where  they  were  fown,  muft  be  covered  with 
mats  in  hard  froft  ;  for  though  they  will  often  live 
through  the  winter  in  mild  leafons,  yet  hard  froft 
will  always  deftroy  them.  The  following  fummer 
the  plants  will  flower,  and  if  the  fealon  proves  warm 
and  dry,  they  will  ripen  feeds,  and  the  roots  foon  af¬ 
ter  decay. 

The  feventh  and  twelfth  forts  are  fhrubby  plants, 
which  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the 
open  air  in  England,  fo  the  plants  muft  be  removed 
into  fhelter  in  the  autumn,  but  they  only  require  pro¬ 
tection  from  hard  froft :  thefe  plants  may  be  placed 
with  Myrtles,  Oleanders,  and  other  hardy  green-houfe 
plants,  where  they  often  continue  to  flower  great 
part  of  winter,  and  make  a  pretty  variety,  ft  hefe 
lorts  are  eaflly  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if 
planted  in  July  on  afhady  border,  and  duly  watered, 
will  take  root  in  fix  or  feven  weeks,  when  they  fhould 
be  taken  up  and  planted  into  pots  filled  with  light 
loamy  earth,  placing  them  in  the  fhade  till  they 
have  taken  root;  then  they  may  be  expofed  till  Oc¬ 


tober,  at  which  time  they  muft  be  removed  i|-> 
fhelter. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  annual,  and  rarely  ripens  fe 
here,  fo  thefe  muft  be  procured  from  abroad, 
lowed  in  the  fame  way  as  the  flxth  and  eighth  lor 
LIN  ARIA,  ft'ourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  i63.  tab.  76.  ft 
tirrhinum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  668.  [fo  called  of 
num,  Lat.  flax,  becaufe  its  leaves  refemble  fla  ] 
Toad-flax;  in  French,  Linaire , 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  l 
divided  into  five  parts  almofi  to  the  bottom.  Theflo- 
hath  one  petal ,  and  is  of  the  ringent  fir  grinning )  h 
with  an  oblong  fwelling  tube ,  having  two  lips  above ,  v.  [ 
the  chaps  put.  The  upper  lip  is  bifid  and  reflexed 


the  fides,  the  lower  lip  is  trifid  and  obtufie.  It  hath 


oblong  neElarium ,  which  is  awl-Jhaped  and  prominent 
hind ,  and  flour  ftamina ,  which  are  included  in  the  ut 
lip ,  two  of  which  are  porter  than  the  other ,  and  a  rov. 
ip  germen  fupporting  a  fingle  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  oh 
fligma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundip  obi 
capfule  with  two  cells ,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fed 
of  Tournefort’s  third  clafs,  which  includes  the  he  $ 
with  a  tubulous,  anomalous,  perfonated  flower, 
one  petal.  Dr.  Linnaeus  joins  this  genus,  and  ; 


j  r 


the  Afarina  of  Tournefort  to  the  Antirrhinum,  1 
places  that  genus  in  the  fecond  feftion  of 
fourteenth  clafs,  in  which  are  contained  the  pla 
whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  Ihort  Itami 
and  the  feeds  are  included  in  a  capfule.  The  pi 
of  tins  genus  agree  in  their  general  characters  v. 
thofe  of  the  Antirrhinum,  or  Calve’s  Snout,  excep; 
one  particular,  which  is  in  the  neCtarium  of  the 
naria,  which,  from  the  bafe  of  the  petal,  ftretches 
like  a  heel ;  whereas  the  flowers  of  the  Antirrhint; 
have  their  nedtarium  lodged  withinfi.de  the  bafe 
the  petal :  this  being  fo  .very  obvious,  and  both 
nera  having  many  fpecies,  I  thought  it  might  be 
fler  for  ftudents  in  botany  to  range  them  under  ( 
ferent  genera,  than  to  join  them  under  one. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Linaria  ( Vulgaris )  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  c 
fertis  caule  ere£to,  fpicis  terminalibus  feffilib 
Toadflax  with  fpearfloaped  linear  leaves  growing 
clufters ,  and  an  upright  ftalk  terminated  by  fpike. 
flowers ,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  Linaria  vulgaris 
tea,  flore  majore.  C.  B.  P.  212.  Common  yellow  To 
flax  with  a  larger  flower. 

2.  Linaria  ( Triphylla )  foliis  ternis  ovatis.  Toad-j 
with  oval  leaves  placed  by  threes.  Linaria  triply  |i 
minor  lutea.  C.  B. 'P.  212.  Smaller  three-leaved yel 

Toadflax. 

3.  Linaria  {Lujit anted)  foliis  quaternis  lanceola 
caule  ere£to  ramofo,  fioribus  pedunculatis.  Toad-j 
with  fpearfloaped  leaves  placed  by  fours ,  an  upr\ 
branching  ftalk ,  and  flowers  upon  foot-ftalks.  Lin 
latiffimo  folio  Lufitanica.  H.  R.  Par.  Broadefl-lea 
Portugal  Toadfla , 

4.  Linaria  ( Alpina )  foliis  fubquaternis  linearibusca 
diffufo,  fioribus  racemofis.  Toadflax  with  linear  lea 
placed  by  fours  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk ,  a  dip  i 
ftalk  and  branching  flowers.  Linaria  quadrifolia  fup 
C.  B.  P.  213.  Low  four-leaved  Toadflax. 

5.  Linaria  (. Purpurea )  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  f 
fls,  caule  florifero  ereCto  fpicato.  Toadflax  with  Jp 
floaped  linear  leaves ,  and  the  flower-ftalks  ereEl  and  fpi 
Linaria  purpurea  major  odorata.  C.  B.  P.  2 1 3.  Gre 
fweetfleented  purple  T 0  ad-flax. 

6.  Linaria  ( Rtpens )  foliis  linearibus  confertis,  cs  c 
eredo  ramofo,  fioribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Toad-_  f 
with  linear  leaves  in  clufters ,  an  ere  El  branching  ft 
and  flowers  in  [pikes  terminating  the  ftalks.  Linaria 
rulea,  foliis  brevioribus  &  anguftioribus.  Raii  5  *• 
3.  282.  Blue  T oadflax  with  floor  ter  and  narrower  lea 

7.  Linaria  ( Multicaulis )  foliis  inferioribus  quinis  1- 
nearibus.  Toadflax  with  linear  leaves ,  placed  byflvt 
the  lower  part  of  the  ftalks.  Linaria  Sicuia  multicai  s, 
folio  molluginis.  Bocc.  Rar.  38.  Sicilian  Toadflax  ■;  'l> 
many  ftalks  and  a  Bedftraw  leaf. 

8. 


i 
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Linaria  (Triftis)  foliis  lanceolatis  fparfis,  inferiori- 
bus  oppofitis, '  nedtariis  fubulatis,  floribus  fubfeffili- 
bus  ?oad-flax  with  fpear-Jhaped  fparfed  leaves ,  which  , 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  ft alk  are  oppofite,  awl-Jhaped 
nectarriums,  and  flowers  fitting  almoft  clofe.  Linaria  Hif- 
nanica  procumbens,  foliis  uncialibus  glaucis,  flore 
lavefcente  pulchre  ftriato,  labiis  nigro-purpureis. 
Act  Phil.  N°  412.  "Trailing  Spanijh  Toad-flax  with  gray 
leaves  an  inch  long,  yellow  flowers  beautifully  ftriped,  and 

Ljnarla  ( Monfpefdana )  foliis  linearibus  confertis, 
caule  'nitido  paniculato,  pedunculis  fpicatis  nudis. 
Toad-flax  with  linear  leaves  in  clufters ,  a  p  aniculated  ft  alk, 
and  flowers  in  fpikes  on  naked  f  00 t-ftalks.  Linaria  capil- 
laceo  folio,  odora.  C.  B.  P.  213.  Sweet  Toad-flax  with 

hair-like  leaves.  ......  . 

Linaria  ( Villofa )  foliis  lanceolatis  hirtis  alterms, 
floribus  fpicatis,  foiiolo  calycino  fupremo  maximo. 
Toad-flax  with  alternate ,  hairy ,  fpear-Jhaped  leaves , 
flowers  in  fpikes,  and  the  upper  leaf  of  the  empalement 
very  large.  Linaria  latifolia  villofa,  heiniis  calycinis 
imequalibus,  flore  majore  pallido  ftriato  ridtu  aureo. 
Horten  Icon.  Broad-leaved  hairy  Toadflax,  whofe  em¬ 
blement  is  unequally  cut ,  and  a  large  pale  ftriped  flower 
with  a  golden  fnout. 

.  Linaria  (P  differ  i  an  a)  foliis  caulinis  linearibus  fpar- 
fls  radicalibus  rotundis.  Toadflax  with  linear  leaves 
placed fparfedly  on  the ftalks,  and  on  the  lower  leaves  round. 
Linaria  annua  purpureo  violacea.  calcaribus  lengis, 
foliis  imis  rotundioribus.  Vaill.  Bot.  Par.  118.  An¬ 
nual  purple  Violet  Toadflax,  with  long  Jpurs  and  rounder 
leaves  at  bottom. 

.  Linaria  ( Chalepenfls )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  alter- 
nis,  floribus  racemofls,  calycibus  corolla  longioribus. 
Toadflax  with  linear  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  placed  alternate, 
branching  flowers,  and  empalement s  longer  than  the  petals. 
Linaria  annua  anguftifolia,  flofeulis  albis,  longius 
caudatis.  Triump.  87.  Narrow-leaved  annual  Toadflax, 
with  white  flowers  having  long  tails. 

.  Linaria  ( Dalmatica )  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis, 
caule  fuffruticofo.  Toadflax  with  fpear-Jhaped  alternate 
leaves ,  and  an  under  florub  ftalk.  Linaria  latifolia  Dal- 
ipatica,  magno  flore.  C.  B.  P.  2 12.  Broad-leaved  Toad¬ 
flax  of  Dalmatia  with  a  large  flower. 

Linaria  ( Geniftifolia )  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis, 
panicula  virgata.  Toadflax  with  fpear-Jhaped  acute- 
pointed  leaves,  and  a  rod-like  panicle.  Linaria  genifbe 
folio  glauco,  flore  luteo.  Par.  Bat.  App.  9.  Toadflax 
with  a  gray  Dyer's  Weed  leaf  and  a  yellow  flower . 

Linaria  ( Spuria )  foliis  ovatis  alternis,  caule  flac- 
cido  procumbente.  Toadflax  with  oval  leaves  placed 
alternate,  and  a  weak  trailing  Jlalk.  Elatine  folio  fub- 
rotundo.  C.  B.  P.  253.  Fluellin  with  a  roundijh  leaf.  . 

Linaria  ( Elatina )  foliis  haftatis  alternis,  caule 
flaccido  procumbente.  Toadflax  with  arrow-pointed 
leaves  placed  alternate,  and  a  weak  trailing  ftalk.  Ela¬ 
tine  folio  acuminato.  C.  B.  P.  253.  Fluellin  with  an 
acute-pointed  leaf. 

.  Linaria  ( Cymbalaria )  foliis  cordatis  quinqueloba- 
tis  alternis  glabris.  Toadflax  with  heart-Jhaped  leaves 
having  Jive  lobes,  which  are  alternate  and  fmooth.  Li¬ 
naria  hederaceo  folio  glabro,  feu  Cymbalaria  vulga¬ 
ris.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  169.  Toadflax  witb  a  fmooth 
Ivy  leaf,  or  common  Cymbalaria. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies- of  this  genus  which 
are  well  known  and  deferibed,  which  are  of  lefs  note, 
fo  are  very  rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  for  which 
reafon  I  have  not  enumerated  them  here. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  grows  in  great  plenty  upon 
the  fides  of  dry  banks  in  moft  parts  of  England,  and 
is  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens  ;  for  it  is  a  very  trou- 
blefome  plant  to  keep  within  bounds,  the  roots  being 
very  apt  to  fpread  under  ground,  and  rife  at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  mother  plant,  whereby  it  greatly  in¬ 
jures  whatever  plants  ftand  near  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  plants  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  fimples  at 
the  end  cf  the  College  Difpenfatory,  to  be  tiled  in 
medicine. 

This  hath  a  great  number  of  {lender  white  roots, 
which  creep  far  on  every  fide,  from  which  arife  fe- 
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veral  erect  branching  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
garnifhed  with  narrow  gray  leaves  in  clufters,  and 
terminated  by  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  fitting  dole: 
to  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  are  of  one  petal,  with  a 
long  tube,  to  which  is  fixed  a  fpur  or  heel,  called  a 
nedtarium  ;  the  fore  parts  of  the  flower  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  cf  the  mouth  of  an  animal,  the  under  lip  is 
hairy  within  ;  the  chaps  are  of  a  golden  colour,  but 
the  other  parts  of  the  flower  are  of  a  pale  yellow  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  capfules  with  two 
cells,  filled  with  flat  black  feeds.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  Auguft,  when  it  makes  a  pretty  appearance,  fo 
that  a  few  plants  might  be  allowed  a  place  in  gar¬ 
dens,  were  it  not  for  their  creeping  roots,  which  fpread 
too  much,  and  become  troublefome  weeds  •,  therefore 
the  roots  fnould  be  confined  in  pots  to  keep  them 
within  bounds. 

There  is  an  ointment  made  of  this  herb  and  hog’s- 
lard,  which  is  accounted  excellent  for  the  piles,  being 
mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  at  the  time  of  ufing 
it.  The  plant  is  reckoned  to  be  aperitive  and  diure¬ 
tic,  opening  obftrudions  of  the  liver  and  fpleen, 
helping  the  dropfy  and  jaundice. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  about  \  alencia  and 
in  Sicily  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an 
upright  branching  ftalk  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
garnifhed  with  oval,  fmooth,  gray  leaves,  placed  of¬ 
ten  by  threes,  and  fometimes  by*  pairs  oppofite  at  the 
joints  •,  the  flowers  grow  in  fhort  fpikes  at  the  top  of 
the  ftalks  •,  they  are  ftiaped  like  thole  of  the  common 
fort,  but  have  not  fo  long  tubes  •,  they  are  yellow, 
with  Saffron-coloured  chaps.  This  fort  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  plants  foon  after  decay. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  whofe  flowers  have  a 
purple  ftandard  and  fpur,  which  makes  a  pretty  ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  garden ;  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
be  only  an  accidental  variety  which  has  rifen  from 
feeds  of  the  former,  for  which  reafon  I  have  not  enu¬ 
merated  it  here  ;  though  from  many  years  culture  of 
both  forts,  I  have  never  yet  perceived  either  of  them 
alter.  The  leaves  of  this  are  longer  than  thole  of  the 
yellow,  but  in  other  refpeds  they  do  not  differ. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  .or  by  the 
roots  ;  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  on  the 
borders  of  the  flower-garden  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain  •,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean, 
from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require.  If 
lome  of  the  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn  upon  a  warm 
dry  border,  the  plants  will  live  through  the  winter, 
unlefs  the  froft  proves  very  fevere  •,  and  thefe  au¬ 
tumnal  plants  will  grow  larger,  flower  earlier,  and 
from  thefe  good  feeds  may  always  be  obtained :  the 
firft  fort  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  upright  ftalks  near  two 
feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  lpear-lhaped 
fmooth  leaves,  placed  fometimes  by  fours  round  the 
ftalk,  and  at  others  by  pairs  oppofite  j  the  ftalks  are 
terminated  by  large  purple  flowers  with  longTpurs, 
ftanding  upon  foot-ftalks.  This  flowers  in  July,  but 
feldom  ripens  feeds  in  England  it  grows  natural ly 
in  Portugal  and  Spain. 

This  fort  is  tenderer  than  the  laft,  fo  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation,  otherwile 
the  plants  are  often  deftroyed  in  winter.  This  plant 
is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  foi- 
mer,  as  aifo  by  parting  the  roots, ;  but  it  is  advifeaole 
always  to  keep  fome  of  thefe  plants  in  pots,  that  they 
may  be  removed  into  fhelter  in  winter,  otherwife  in 
hard  frofts  they  will  be  killed. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Verona,  from 
whence  I  received  the  feeds.  I  his.  is  a  perennial  plant, 
from  whofe  roots  arife  leveral  dinufed  ftalks  about 
eio-ht  inches  long,  garnifhed  with  narrow,  fhort,  gray 
leaves,  placed  by  fours  round  the  ftalks  at  bottom,  but 
upward  they  are  oppofite  ;  the  -talks  are  terminated  oy 
fhort  bunching  tufts  of  pale  yellow  flowers  with  golden 
chaps.  This  fort  flowers  in  June,  and  in  warm  feafons 
fometimes  the  feeds  will  ripen  here  in  the  autumn. 
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The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  louth  of  France 
and  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  fending  out  ma- 
ny  {talks  •,  thofe  of  them  which  fupport  the  flowers  are 
ereft,  and  near  three  feet  high,  but  the  other  ftalks 
are  weaker,  and  hang  loofely  on  every  fide  the  plants  •, 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  long,  narrow,  ipear-fhaped 
leaves  placed  fparfedly  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  ot  a 
o-ray  colour.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  long 
loole  fpikes  of  blue  flowers,  which  appear  in  June, 
July,  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn, 
which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  produce  plenty  ol 
young  plants  without  any  further  care. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Henley  in  Ox- 
fordfhire,  and  alfo  in  fome  parts  of  Hertfordfhire. 
This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral 
ftalks  near  two  feet  high,  which  branch  out  on  every 
fide,  and  are  garnilhed  with  narrow  leaves  growing 
in  clutters  toward  the  bottom,  but  upward  they  are 
fometimes  by  pairs,  and  at  others  fingle.  The  flowers 
arc  produced  in  loole  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  ltalks  ^ 
they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  which  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  aurumn  ;  which, 
if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  produce  plenty  of  plants. 
When  the  feeds  happen  to  fall  upon  old  walls,  the 
plants  will  grow  there  and  continue  longer  than  thofe 
planted  in  the  ground. 

I  received  a  fpecimen  of  this  fort  from  abroad,  by  the 
title  of  L.inaria  arvenfis  cserulea.  C.  B.  P. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  •,  this  is  an 
annual  plant,  from  whofe  root  arifes  many  ftalks 
which  are  very  (lender  and  about  a  foot  high,  which 
on  their  lower  part  are  garnilhed  with  five  very  nar¬ 
row  leaves  at  each  joint,  but  upward  they  are  fome¬ 
times  by  pairs,  and  at  others  they  are  fingle  :  the  ftalks 
are  divided  into  many  fmall  branches,  which  are  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  fmall  yellow  flowers,  coming  out  fingle 
at  diftances  from  each  other  •,  thefe  are  ftiaped  like 
thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  The  flowers  appear  in  Ju¬ 
ly,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  deep  yellow,  and  the 
other  a  fulphur-coloured  flower. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  fecond  fort  •,  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  plants  will  come  up  without  care,  and  if  they  are 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  will  produce  their  flowers 
early  in  the  fummer. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  rocks  about 
Gibraltar,  from  whence  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wager 
brouo-ht  the  feeds,  which  were  fown  in  his  curious 
garden  at  Parfon’s  Green  near  Fulham,  where  they 
lucceeded,  and  from  thence  many  curious  gardens 
Were  furnilhed  with  the  plants.  This  has  a  perennial 
root,  from  which  come  out  many  (lender  iucculent 
ftalks  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  which  are  weak 
and  hang  down  on  every  fide  the  root ;  they  are  gar- 
nifned  with  Ihort,  narrow,  fpear-ihaped  leaves,  of  a 
gray  colour,  and  fucculent,  {landing  without  order  ; 
they  are  about  one  inch  long,  and  a  fifth  part  of  an 
inch  broad.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
the  ftalks  in  fmall  bunches  ;  they  are  yellow,  marked 
with  purple  ftripes,  and  the  chaps  of  the  flower,  as 
alfo  the  fpur,  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour  •,  the  flowers 
fit  dole  upon  the  top  of  the  ftalk.  They  appear  in 
June  and  July,  but  do  not  produce  feeds  in  England. 
This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  planting  cuttings 
in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  which,  if  watered  and 
fnaded,  will  foon  take  root,  and  may  be  afterwards 
planted  in  pots,  filled  with  frefh,  light,  undunged 
earth,  in  which  they  will  fucceed  much  better  than  in  a 
richer  foil ;  for  if  they  are  planted  in  a  fine  rich  earth, 
it,  caufes  them  to  grow  very  fall  for  a  fhort  time,  but 
they  feldom  fail  to  rot  foon  after.  Thefe  mull  be  re¬ 
moved  into  Ihelter  in  winter,  where  they  muft  have 
as  much  free  air  as  poflible  in  mild  weather,  and  be 
only  protected  from  fevere  cold  *,  fo  that  if  the  pots 
are  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  the  plants  will 
fucceed  better  than  in  a  green-houfe,  where  they 
are  apt  to  draw  too  much,  which  will  cttnfe  them  to 
decay. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Wales,  particularly 
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near  Penryn.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  wh  . 
arife  many  branching  ftalks  near  two  feet  high,  g  . 
nilhed  with  very  narrow  leaves  growing  in  clulf 
which  are  of  a  grayifh  colour.  The  flowers  are  p  ! 
duced  in  loole  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  •,  tl  > 
are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  fmell  fweet.  Thefe 
pear  in  June,  and  there  is  often  a  fucceflion  of  flow  , 
on  the  plants  till  winter.  The  feeds  ripen  in  the 
tumn,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  furnif  , 
fupply  of  young  plants  without  any  further  care.  - 
the  feeds  of  this  lort  get  on  a  wall,  the  plants  will  co  > 
up,  and  continue  there  a  much  longer  time  than  wl  t 
they  are  planted  in  the  ground. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  the  feed;  ■' 
it  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Hortega  from  Madrid.  T  , 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  riles  with  a  fingle  ft 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  ha 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fitting  dole  to  the  ftalk,  wh  : 
are  placed  alternate.  The  flowers  grow  on  the  , 
of  the  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes ;  they  are  of  a  pale  ) 
low  colour,  with  a  few  dark  ftripes,  and  the  chaps 
of  a  gold  colour  ;  the  upper  fegment  of  the  emp2 
ment  is  much  larger  than  the  lower.  The  flowers  ' 
this  fort  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  common  fo; 
they  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  will  in  warm  1 
fons  ripen  in  autumn  in  England. 

The  feeds  of  this  fort  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fprh 
upon  a  border  of  light  earth  where  the  plants  are  i 
figned  to  remain  s  and  when  the  plants  come  i 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  of 
fecond  fort. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  France  •,  thi:, 
an  annual  plant,  having  round  leaves  at  the  root ;  i 
ftalks  are  {lender,  branching,  and  rife  a  foot  hit 
garnilhed  with  very  narrow  leaves  at  each  joint.  T 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  t 
branches  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and  ; 
pear  in  July  •,  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn,  at  whi 
time  they  fliould  be  fown  ;  for  thofe  which  are  fo’ 
in  the  fpring  frequently  lie  in  the  ground  till  t 
fpring  following,  before  the  plants  appear.  Wh 
the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  thinned  where  th 
are  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  which 
all  the  culture  they  require. 

The  twelfth  tort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  •,  this  is 
annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  a  branching  ftalk  t’ 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow'-  fpear-fnap 
leaves  placed  alternately.  The  flowers  are  produc 
fingly  all  along  the  branches  the  greateft  part  of  th 
length ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  have  very  lo 
tails  or  fpurs.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  fee 
ripen  in  the  autumn.  If  the  feeds  of  this  fort  i 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  a 
fucceed  better  than  if  fown  with  care,  and  require 
other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 
The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  and  a 
in  Dalmatia.  This  rifes  with  a  ltrong  ligneous  ft; 
three  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  fmooth  fpear-lhap  . 
leaves  placed  alternate,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  1  : 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  . 
fhort  loofe  {pikes  •,  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow  colo  , 
and  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  flat  • 
ing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  This  fort  flowers  ’n  Jr  , 
but  the  feeds  very  rarely  ripen  in  England,  fo  that ; : 
plants  are  feldom  feen  in  any  gardens  here.  I  > 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early  t 
the  fpring  upon  a  border  of  light  earth  •,  and  w  • 
the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  remove,  fome  t 
them  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  far  ' 
earth,  and  placed  in  the  lhade  till  they  have  taken  n  f 
root ;  then  they  may  be  expofed  with  other  hardy  - 
otic  plants  till  the  end  of  Odlober,  when  they  flio  1 
be  put  into  a  common  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  n  I 
be  protected  from  hard  froft  ;  but  in  mild.weat  r 
they  fhould  enjoy  the  free  air,  for  thefe  plants  o  1 
require  to  be  protedled  from  hard  froft,  for  in  n  i 
winters  they  will  live  abroad  without  fhelter,  if  t  f 
are  upon  a  dry  foil  therefore  a  part  ot  the  ph  s 
may  be  planted  on  a  warm  border  of  poor  landy  1  > 
where  they  will  live  through  our  common  win  s 
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■ery  well ;  and  thofe  plants  which  grow  in  rubbifh 
nd  are  Hinted,  will  endure  much  more  cold  than  the 

"he  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this 
s  a  biennial  plant,  which  riles  with  an  upright  branch- 
no-  ftalk  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  garnilhed  with 
pear-lhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  of  a  gray- 
lh  Colour-,  thefe  are  placed  alternate.  The  flowers 
*e  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  in  loole 
panicles  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 
hapedlike  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  This  flowers  in 
une  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn, 
vhich,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come 
ip  the  following  fpring,  and  require  no  other  care 
)ut  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  dole,  and  keep 
hem  clear  from  weeds.  The  plants  always  decay 
fter  they  have  ripened  their  feeds,  therefore  there 
hould  be  a  fupply  of  young  ones  annually  raifed. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  amongft  Wheat 
,nd  Rye,  in  leveral  parts  of  England.  It  is  an  annual 
dant  with  weak  trailing  ftalks,  which  fpread  on  the 
n-ound,  and  are  a  foot  and  a  half  long ;  they  are 
lairy,  and  garnilhed  with  oval  leaves,  placed  alter 
lately  ;  from  the  fetting  on  of  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
eaves  at  each  joint  comes  out  one  flower,  fhaped 
ike  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  The  upper  lip  is  yel 
ow,  and  the  under  is  purple thele  appear  in  June 
ind  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  which 
hould  be  then  fown,  or  permitted  to  fcatter  *  for  if  it 
s  fown  in  the  fpring,  it  feldom  grows  the  lame  year, 
or  it  is  rarely  feen  among  fpring-fown  Corn,  in  thofe 
ands  where  it  commonly  grows. 

This  plant  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and  is  elleemed  vul 
lerary,  and  good  for  old  cancerous  fores  and  ulcers  ; 
t  is  accounted  good  for  haemorrhages  of  all  fotts. 

The  fixteenth  fort  differs  from  the  fifteenth,  in  no- 
hing  but  the  lhape  of  the  leaves,  which  in  this  are 
haped  like  the  point  of  an  arrow,  and  thofe  of  the 
)ther  are  oval ;  this  is  more  commonly  found  in  Eng 
and  than  the  other. 

fhe  feventeenth  fort  was  brought  from  Italy  toEng- 
and,  where  it  now  grows  in  as  great  plenty  in  the 
leighbourhood  of  London,  as  if  it  was  in  its  native 
:ountry,  growing  from  the  joints  of  walls,  where¬ 
ver  the  feeds  happen  to  fcatter.  It  is  a  perenial  plant, 
ffiich  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or  fituation,  fo  that  where 
t  is  once  eftablilhed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  root  out,  for 
he'  feeds  will  get  into  any  joints  of  walls,  or  the  de 
:ayed  parts  of  pales,  as  alio  in  the  hollow  of  trees, 
vhere  they  grow  and  propagate  plentifully  k  for  the 
talks  put  out  roots  at  "their  joints,  fo  fpread  them- 
elves  to  a  great  diftance.  It  flowers  all  the  fumrrier, 
.nd  the  feeds  ripen  in  fucceffion.  It  is  never  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens,  but  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  excellent 
vound  herb. 

NGUA  CERVINA.  Hart’s  Tongue. 

Thefe  plants  commonly  grow  out  from  the  joints  of 
dd  walls  and  buildings,  where  they  are  moift  and 
hady,  and  alfo  upon  fliady  moift  banks,  but  are  fel- 
iom  cultivated  in  gardens.  There  is  a  very  great 
variety  of  thefe  plants,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft- 
Indies,  but  there  are  very  few  fpecies  of  them  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  all  the  hardy  forts  may  be  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  their  roots,  and  fhould  have  a  moift  foil  and  fliady 
fituation. 

1NUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  339.  tab.  170.  Lin. 
Gen. Plant.  349.  Flax;  in  French,  Lin. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement ,  compofed  of 
five  finally  fpear-Jhaped ,  acute  leaves.  It  is  compofed 
of  five  large  oblong  petals ,  which  are  narrow  at  their 
bafe ,  but  broader  upward ,  and  fpread  open.  It  hath  five 
awl-fhaped  ere  hi  fiamina ,  terminated  by  arrow-Jhaped  fum- 
mits.  In  the  center  is  Jituated  an  oval germen,  fupporting 
five  fiender  ftyles ,  crowned  by  reflexed ftigmas.  The  germen 
afterward  turns  to  a  globular  capfule  with  ten  cells ,  open¬ 
ing  with  five  valves  -,  in  each  cell  is  lodged  one  oval ,  plain , 
fmooth  feed ,  with  an  acute  point. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  dais,  intitled  Pentandria  Pentagynia 
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which  contains  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  five 
ftamina  and  five  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

Linum  ( Ufitatiffimum )  calycibus  capfulifque  mucro* 
natis  petalis  crenatis,  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis  caule 
fubfolitario.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  277.  Flax  with  empale- 
ments ,  and  capfules  ending  in  acute  points ,  crenated  petals 
to  the  flower ,  fpear-Jhaped  alternate  leaves ,  and  the  ftalks 
commonly  Jingle.  Linum  iativum.  C.  B.  P.  214.  Ma -> 
nured  Flax. 

2.  Linum  ( Humile )  calycibus  capfulifque  mucronatis, 
petalis  emarginatis,  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis,  caule 
ramofo.  Flax  with  fharp-pointed  empalements  and  cap¬ 
fules ,  the  petals  of  the  flower  indented ,  fpear-fhaped  alter¬ 
nate  leaves ,  and  a  branching  ftalk.  Linum  fativum  hu- 
milius  flore  majore.  Bobart.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  i.p.  284. 
Low  manured  Flax  with  4  larger  flower . 

Linum  ( Narbonenfe )  calycibus  acuminatis,  foliis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  fparfis  ftridtis  lcabris  acuminatis,  caule  tereti 
baft  ramofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  278,  Flax  with  acute- 
pointed  empalements ,  rough  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed 
without  order,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  a  tamper  ftalk 
branching  at  the  bafe.  Linum  fylveftre,  casruleum, 
folio  acuto.  C.  B.  P.  107.  Wild  blue  Flax  with  an 
acute  leaf. 

4.  Linum  {Tenia folium)  calycibus  acuminatis,  foliis  fpar¬ 
fis  linearibus  fetaceis  retrorfum  lcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
278.  Flax  with  acute-pointed  empalements,  and  narrow 
briftly  leaves  placed  without  order,  which  are  rough  on 
their  outftde.  Linum  fylveftre  anguftifolium,  floribus 
dilute  purpurafeentibus  vel  carneis.  C.  B.  P.  214. 
Narrow-leaved  wild  Flax,  with  a  pale  purplifh  or  flefto- 
coloured  flower. 

Linum  ( Anglicum )  calycibus  capfulifque  acuminatis, 
caule  fubnudo  lcabro,  foliis  acuminatis.  Flax  with 
acute-pointed  empalements ,  an  almoft  naked  rough  ftalk , 
and  acute-pointed  leaves.  Linum  perenne,  majus,  cae- 
ruleum,  capitulo  majore.  Mor.  Hift.  2.573-  Greater 
blue  perennial  Flax  with  larger  heads. 

6.  Linum  ( Perenne )  calycibus  capfulifque  obtufis,  fo¬ 
liis  alternis  lanceolatis  acutis,  caulibus  ramofiffimis. 
Plat.  166.  Flax  with  obtufe  empalements  and  capfules , 
alternate,  fpear-Jhaped,  acute  leaves ,  and  very  branching 

ftalks,  commonly  called  Siberian  perennial  Flax." 

Linum  ( Hifpanicum )  calycibus  acutis,  foliis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  fparfis,  caule  panicuiato  procumbente. 
Flax  with  acute  empalements ,  linear  fpear-Jhaped  leaves 
placed  without  order,  and  a  paniculated  ftalk. 

8.  Linum  ( Bienne )  calycibus  patulis  acuminatis,  foliis 
linearibus  alternis,  caule  ramofo.  Flax  with  fpreading 
acute-pointed  empalements ,  linear  alternate  leaves ,  and  a 
branching  ftalk. 

Linum  ( JEJivj'utufyi )  calycibus  hirfutis  acuminatis  fef- 
filibus  alternis,  caule  corymbolo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  277. 
Flax  with  hairy  acute-pointed,  empalements,  placed  alter¬ 
nate  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  whofe  flowers  are  f  ormed  in  a  co- 
ryrnbus.  Linum  fylveftre,  latifolium,  hirfutum  caeru- 
leum.  C.  B.  P.  3 39.  Broad-leaved,  hairy ,  wild  Flax , 
with  a  blue  flower. 

10.  Linum  ( Stribium )  calycibus  foliifque  lanceolatis 
ftridtis  mucronatis,  margine  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
279.  Flax  with  fpear-Jhaped  leaves,  and  empalements 
which  end  in  acute  points,  and  have  rough  edges.  '  Pafle- 
rina  Lobelii.  J.  B.  3.  p.  454-_  #  . 

Linum  ( Fruticofum )  calycibus  acutis,  petalis  mte- 
gris,  foliis  inferioribus  linearibus  fafciculatis,  fuperio- 
ribus  alternis,  caule  fuffruticofo.  Flax  with  acute  em¬ 
palements,  entire  petals  to  the  flower,  linear  under  leaves 
growing  in  clufters ,  the  upper  ones  alternate,  and  a  Jhruboy 
ftalk.  Linum  fylveftre  acutis  foliis  fruticans.  Barrel. 
Icon.  1008.  V/ild  Flax  with  a  Jhrubby  ftalk  and  acute 

12.  Linum  ( Nodiflorum )  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis,  flo¬ 
ribus  alternis  feffilibus  caule  fimplici.  Flax  with  fpear- 
Jhaped  leaves  placed  alternate ,  flowers  growing  alter¬ 
nate,  and  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  which  are  ftngle. .  Li¬ 

num  luteum  ad  fingula  genicula  fioridum.  C.  B.  P. 
214.  Yellow  Flax  with  ftngle  flowers  growing  from  the 

joints. 
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1 3.  Linum  ( Catharticum )  foliis  oppofitis  ovato-lanceo- 

latis,  caule  dichotomo,  corollis  acutis.  Hort.  Clift. 
272’  Flax  with  j pear-jhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite ,  a 
fialk  divided  by  pairs ,  petals  to  the  flower. 

Linum  pratenfe,  flofculis  exiguis.  C.  B.  P.  214.  Mea¬ 
dow  Flax  with  f, mall  flowers ,  commonly  called  Mountain 

Flax.  • 

14.  Linum  ( Maritimum )  calycibus  ovatis  acutis  muticis, 
foliis  lanceolatis  inferioribus  oppofitis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
280.  Flax  with  oval ,  acute,  chaffy  empalements ,  ctm 
fpcar-Jhaped  leaves ,  the  lower  of  which  grow  oppofite. 
Linum  maritimum  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  214.  Yellow  ma- 
Yitwie 

The  firft  fort  is  the  Flax  which  is  cultivated  in  moft 
parts  of  Europe,  but  particularly  in  the  northern  parts-, 
this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  uiually  rifes  with  a  {len¬ 
der  unbranched  (talk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  gat- 
nifhed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nate,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  are  of  a  gray  co¬ 
lour.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  top  of  the 
italics,  each  ftalk  fuftaining  four  or  five  blue  flowers, 
compofed  of  five  petals,  which  are  narrow  at  their 
bafe,  but  broad  at  the  top,  where  they  are  (lightly 
crenated.  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cut  into 
five  parts,  which  end  in  acute  points.  The  flowers 
appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifli  cap- 
fules  which  have  ten  cells,  opening  with  five  valves, 
which  are  terminated  by  acute  points  ;  each  cell  con¬ 
tains  one  fmooth  flattifh  feed,  ending  in  a  point,  of 
a  brownifh  colour.  The  feeds  ripen  in  September, 
and  the  plants  foon  after  perifh. 

When  this  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  fields  after  the 
ufual  method,  it  feldom  rifes  higher  than  is  before 
mentioned  -,  nor  do  the  Italics  branch  out,  but  when 
they  are  allowed  more  room  4  they  will  rife  more  than 
two  feet  high,  and  put  out  two  or  three  fide  branches 
toward  the  top,  efpecially  if  the  foil  is  pretty  good 
where  it  is  fown. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having 
ftronger  and  fliorter  ftalks  branching  out  much  more. 
The  leaves  are  broader,  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  the 
petals  are  indented  at  their  extremities.  The  feed- 
velfels  are  alfo  much  larger,  and  the  foot-ftalks  are 
longer  ;  thefe  differences  are  lafting,  for  I  have  culti¬ 
vated  this  and  the  common  Flax  on  the  fame  ground 
upward  of  thirty  years,  and  have  never  found  either 
of  them  alter. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
in  Italy,  and  Spain  j  this  rifes,  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  high,  branching  out  almoft  to  the  bottom  into 
many  long  {lender  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  acute-pointed  leaves,  placed 
without  order  -,  thefe  are  rough  to  the  touch.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  al¬ 
moft  in  form  of  an  umbel  -,  they  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  manured  fort,  and  are  of  a  pale  blue  co¬ 
lour.  The  feed-veflels  are  much  fmaller,  and  not  fo 
round.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about  the  fame  time  as 
the  former. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Vienna  and  in 
Hungary ;  this  fort  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  foot 
high,  with  a  {lender  ftalk,  which  divides  into  three 
or  four  {lender  naked  foot-ftalks  at  the  top,  each 
fuftaining  two  or  three  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale 
blue  colour.  The  ftalks  are  garnifhed  with  fhort, 
narrow,  briftlv  leaves,  {landing  ere£t,  which  are  rough 
on  their  outfide.  This  flowers  and  feeds  about  the 
fame  time  as  the  former,  and  the  plant  foon  after 
decays. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this,  which  differ 
in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  but  in  other  refpedls 
are  the  fame. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  particularly  in  Cambridgefhire  ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  root,  from  which  arife  three  or  four  in¬ 
clining  ftalks,  garnifhed  with  fhort  narrow  leaves  to¬ 
ward  their  bafe,  but  upward  have  lcarce  any.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks,  fitting 
very  dole  they  are  of  a  blue  colour,  and  about  the 
ftze  of  thofe  of  the  manured  kind,  and  are  fucceeded 
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by  pretty  large  round  feed-veflels,  ending  in  ?.c  » 
points.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  time  as  I 
common  Flax,  but  the  roots  will  continue  four  or  i  i 
years. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  it  hat!  t 
perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  ftrong  ftal 
in  number  proportional  to  the  fize  of  the  root,  and  1 
height  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  Wher  - 
grows  i  for  in  rich  moift  ground  they  will  rife  n 
five  feet  high,  but  in  middling  ground  about  th  ■ 
feet ;  thefe  divide  into  feveral  branches  upward,  £  | 
are  garnifhed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  plat 
alternate  they  are  not  much  more  than  an  inch  loi 
and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  deep  green,  end; 
in  acute  points.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  1 
end  of  the  branches,  forming  a  kind  of  umbel,  1 
ftalks  rifing  nearly  of  the  fame  height.  The  flow 
are  large,  and  of  a  fine  blue  colour  thefe  appear 
June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  obtufe  feed-veflels,  wh 
ripen  in  September. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  fr| 
whence  I  received  the  feeds ;  this  hath  a  perenrj 
root,  from  whence  come  out  feveral  trailing  ftalll 
which  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  leaves  thefe  ne\ 
rife  much  from  the  ground,  but  between  thefe  coi 
out  upright  ftalks,  which  rife  upward  of  two  feet  hig 
garnifhed  with  pretty  long,  narrow,  fpear-fhap 
leaves,  placed  without  order.  The  flowers  grow 
a  fort  of  panicle  toward  the  upperpart  of  the  branch-, 
they  are  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  common  fo 
and  are  of  the  fame  colour.  It  flowers  and  ripens 
feeds  about  the  fame  time,  and  the  roots  continue  , 
veral  years. 

The  eighth  fort  I  received  from  Iftria-,  this  hath  a  I 
ennial  root,  from  which  arife  two  or  three  flail 
which  divide  into  feveral  branches,  at  about  fix  inch 
from  the  root,  which  divide  again  into  fmaller  towa 
the  top  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  fhort,  narrow,  acut 
pointed  leaves,  placed  alternately.  The  flowers  con 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  {landing  upon  loi 
foot-ftalks.  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  coi 
pofed  of  five  broadifh  leaves  ending  in  acute  poin 
which  fpread  open  the  flowers  are  of  the  lame  fi 
and  colour  as  the  common  Flax,  and  appear  at  t 
fame  feafon.  The  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn,  andt! 
roots  abide  feveral  years. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  A 
ftria  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  ar 
feveral  ftalks  near  two  feet  high,  which  are  thic 
firm,  and  hairy,  dividing  at  the  top  into  fevc 
branches,  and  are  garnifhed  with  broader  leaves  th 
the  other  fpecies,  which  are  hairy.  Tne  flaw ^ ] 
grow  along  the  ftalks  alternately  ;  they  are  laq 
and  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  appearing  at  the  fame  tin 
with  the  common  fort,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  t 
autumn. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  t 
fouth  of  France,  amongft  the  Corn.  This  is  an  anr.i 
plant,  rifing  with  an  upright  ftalk  near  a  foot  and 
half  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  acute-point* 
leaves,  which  are  rough  on  their  edges ;  they^il 
about  the  fame  length  of  thofe  of  the  common  rtj 
but  a  little  broader,  placed  alternately.  The  It  :  j 
divide  toward  the  top  into  feveral  branches,  each  11 
taining  two  or  three  yellow  flowers,  fitting  in  fpej- 
fhaped  acute-pointed  empalements.  Thefe  appearj 
July,  but  unlefs  the  autumn  proves  favourable,  iff 
feeds  never  ripen  in  England.  .  ‘  I 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  the  fei» 
of  it  were  fent  me  from  Madrid  by  Dr.  Hortega.  1  j; 
hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk  which  rifes  a  foot  high,  fend  j; 
out  feveral  branches  which  are  garnifhed  with  vt 
narrow  leaves  coming  out  in  cluflers;  but  the  fioweril. 
branches  are  garnifhed  with  broader  and  longer  ieavl 
placed  alternately  at  every  joint.  The  flowers  are  pl- 
duced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  {landing  erect  url 
long  {lender  foot-ftalks  they  have  acute-pointed  ei- 
palements.  The  petals  of  the  flower  are  large,  ent'A 
and  white,  but  before  the  flowers  open,  they  are  cj: 
pale  yellow  colour.  Thefe  flowers  appear  in  Jtl, 
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utunlefsthe  autumn  proves  favourable,  the  feeds  do 
ot  ripen  in  England.  The  flower-ftalks  of  this  fort 
ecay  in  the  autumn,  but  the  lower  (hrubby  ftalk 
ontinues  with  the  other  branches  all  the  year. 

Te  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  •,  this 
ath  a  perennial  root,  from  whence  arife  two  or  three 
ender  ftiffftalks,  which  divide  at  the  top  into  two 
r  three  flender  branches,  garniflied  with  fpear-fhaped 
•aves  placed  alternately.  The  flowers  come  out 
ncdy  at  the  joints,  and  fit  dole  to  the  (talks  •,  their 
mpalements  are  cut  into  five  flender  fegments, 
■hich  are  longer  than  the  petals  of  the  flower.  The 
owers  are  yellow,  and  appear  about  the  fame  time 
rith  the  common  fort,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 

ntumn. 

'he  thirteenth  fort  grows  common  in  many  parts  ot 
England,  upon  dry  barren  hills.  It  is  commonly  call- 
j  Linum  catharticum,  purging  Flax,  and  alfo  Moun- 
jn  Flax.  This  riles  with  feveral  branching  flender 
alks  about  feven  or  eight  inches  high,  garnilhed  with 
nail,  oval,  fpear-lhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The 
owers  are  fmall  and  white,  (landing  upon  pretty  long 
)ot-ftalks,  which  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
ranches,  and  alfo  where  they  are  divided.  They  ap- 
ear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  cap- 
iles,  containing  fmall  flat  feeds  which  ripen  in^  the 
jtumn.  This  is  one  of  thofe  plants  which  refufes 
alture.  I  have  frequently  fown  the  feeds  both  in  au- 
rnin  and  fpring,  but  could  feldom  get  up  any  of  the 
lants,  and  others  who  have  made  the  trial  have  found 
le  fame. 

he  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpe- 
;r,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Italy  near  the  fea.  This 
fes  with  upright  (talks  near  two  feet  high,  the  lower 
irt  of  which  are  garniflied  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves 
laced  oppofite,  but  on  the  upper  part  they  are  alter- 
ite.  The  (talks  divide  upward  into  feveral  branches, 
e  tops  of  which  are  garniflied  with  yellow  flowers 
>out  the  fize  of  thofe  of  common  Flax,  which  hang 
iwnward  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  oval  cap- 
les,  containing  fmaller  feeds  than  thofe  of  the  coiti¬ 
on  Flax.  The  flowers  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
pen  in  the  autumn. 

here  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  Flax  which  grow 
ild  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe,  but  thofe  here 
numerated  are  all  I  have  feen  growing  in  the  Eng- 
[h  gardens. 

he  firit  fort  is  that  which  is  cultivated  for  ufe  in  di- 
:rs’ parts  of  Europe,  and  is  reckoned  an  excellent 
jmmodity  ;  the  right  tilling  and  ordering  of  which, 
efteemed  a  good  piece  of  hulbandry. 

'his  fliould  be  cultivated  upon  a  rich  foil,  that  has 
ot  been  ploughed  for  feveral  years,  upon  which  Flax 
[ways  makes  the  beff  improvement ;  but  as  it  draws 
ready  from  the  foil,  it  fliould  not  be  fown  two  years 
aether  upon  the  fame  ground,  nor  in  lefs  than  after 
ve  or  fix  years  interval. 

This  ground  fliould  be  as  clean  from  weeds  as  pof- 
ible  ;  in  order  to  have  it  fo,  it  fliould  be  fallowed  two 
vinters  and  one  fummer,  obferving  to  harrow  the 
pound  well  between  each  ploughing,  particularly  in 
ummer,  to  deftroy  the  young  weeds  foon  after  they 
ippear,  that  the  (mailed  of  them  may  not  (land  to  ri- 
ien  the tr  feed  ;  this  will  alfo  break  the  clods,  and  fe- 
larate  their  parts  fo,  that  they  will  fall  to  pieces  on 
leing  ftirred.  If  the  land  fliould' require  dung,  that 
hould  not  be  laid  on  till  the  laft  ploughing,  when  it 
nuft  be  buried  in  the  ground  •,  but  this  dung  fliould 
ie  fuch  as  is  clear  from  the  feeds  of  weeds,  which  it 
ilways  will  be  where  there  is  care  taken  to  keep  the 
dunghills'  clean  from  weeds,  and  the  places  near  it; 
for  luppofmg  there  fliould  be  any  feeds  at  firft  among 
the  dung,  yet  when  it  is  laid  in  a  heap  and  well  fer¬ 
mented,  that  will  deftroy  the  feeds  ;  but  there  are  few 
lerfons  who  are  careful  to  keep  their  dunghills,  and 
:he  places  near  them,  clean  from  weeds ;  and  the 
feeds  of  thefe  falling  on  the  dung,  are  carried  upon 
the  land ;  from  whence  fprung  that  vulgar  error, 
that  dung  produces  v/eeds,  which  it  can  never  do,  if 
there  is  not  the  feeds  mixed  with  it.  Juft  before  the 
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feafon  for  fowing  of  the  Flax  feed,  the  land  muft  be 
well  ploughed,  laid  flat  and  even,  upon  which  the 
feeds  (hould  be  fown  about  the  latter  end  of  March, 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  weather  is  mild 
and  warm. 

The  common  way  is  to  fow  the  feed  in  broad-caff, 
and  to  allow  from  two  to  three  buftiels  of  feeds  to  one 
acre  of  land  ;  but  from  many  repeated  trials,  I  have 
found  it  is  a  much  better  method  to  fow  the  feeds  in 
drills,  at  about  ten  inches  diftance  from  each  other, 
by  which  half  the  quantity  of  feed  which  is  ufually 
fown,  will  produce  a  greater  crop  ;  and  when  the  Flax 
is  thus  fown,  the  ground  may  be  eafily  hoed  to  deftroy 
the  weeds  ;  which,  if  twice  repeated  in  dry  weather. 
Will  keep  the  ground  clean  till  the  Flax  is  ripe :  this 
may  be  performed  at  half  the  expence  which  the  hand 
weeding  will  coft,  and  will  not  tread  down  the  plants 
nor  harden  the  ground,  which  by  the  other  method  is 
always  done ;  and  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  keep  the 
Flax  clean  from  v/eeds,  otherwife  they  will  overbear 
and  fpoil  the  crop. 

There  are  fome  people  who  recommend  the  feeding 
of  (heep  with  Flax,  when  it  is  a  good  height ;  and 
fay,  they  v/ill  eat  away  the  weeds  and  Grafs,  and  do 
the  Flax  good  ;  and  if  they  (hould  lie  in  it,  and  beat 
it  down  or  flatten  it,  it  will  rife  again  the  next  rain  : 
but  this  is  a  very  wrong  pra&ice,  for  if  the  (heep 
gnaw  or  eat  the  Flax,  the  plants  will  (hoot  up  very 
weak,  and  never  come  to  half  the  fize  they  would 
have  done,  if  not  cropped  :  and  as  to  the  (heep  de- 
ftroying  the  weeds,  they  never  are  fo  nice  diftin- 
guilhers,  for  if  they  like  the  crop  better  than  the 
weeds,  they  will  devour  that  and  leave  the  weeds 
untouched. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  or  the  beginning 
of  September,  the  Flax  will  begin  to  ripen,  when 
you  muft  be  careful  that  it  does  not  (land  to  be  over 
ripe ;  therefore  you  muft  pull  it  up  as  foon  as  the 
heads  begin  to  change  brown  and  hang  downwards, 
otherwife  the  feeds  will  foon  fcatter  and  be  loft  ;  fo 
that  the  pluckers  muft  be  nimble,  and  tie  it  up  in 
handfuls,  fetting  them  upright  till  they  be  perfectly 
dry,  and  then  houfe  them.  If  the  Flax  be  pulled 
when  it  firft  begins  to  flower,  it  will  be  whiter  than 
if  it  (land  till  the  feed  is  ripe,  but  then  the  feed  will 
be  loft ;  but  the  thread  will  be  ftronger  when  Flax  is 
left  till  the  feed  is  ripe,  provided  it  does  not  (land  too 
long,  but  the  colour  of  it  will  not  befo  good. 

The  Siberian  perennial  Flax  has  been  made  trial  of, 
and  anfwers  very  well  for  making  of  common  ftrong 
linen,  but  the  thread  fpun  from  this  is  not  fo  fine  or 
white  as  that  which  is  produced  from  the  common 
fort ;  but  as  the  roots  of  this  fort  will  continue  many 
years,  fo  there  will  be  a  great  faving  in  the  culture, 
as  it  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  it  con- 
ftantly  clean  from  weeds  ;  which  cannot  be  well  done, 
unlefs  the  feeds  are  fown  in  rows,  that  the  ground 
may  be  conftantly  kept  hoed  to  deftroy  the  weeds 
when  young  ;  for  if  they  are  buffered  to  grow  large, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  get  the  ground  clean,  and  they 
will  weaken  the  roots.  This  fort  muft  have  the  (talks 
cut  off  clofe  to  the  ground  when  ripe,  and  tied  up  in 
fmall  bundles,  managing  them  afterward  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  common  fort ;  but  this  feldom  produces 
more  than  three  crops,  which  will  pay  for  (landing. 
The  eighth  fort  I  received  from  Iftria,  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  fined  thread  of  all  the  forts  which  I 
have  tried  ;  and  this  grows  taller  than  the  common 
Flax,  and  having  a  biennial  root,  may  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  trial  to  fee  how  it  will  thrive  in  the  open 
fields ;  for  in  gardens  it  lives  through  the  winter  with¬ 
out  receiving  the  lead  injury  from  the  froft,  the  roots 
having  furvived  through  the  winter  in  the  Chelfea 
garden  feveral  years ;  and  in  order  to  make  trial  of 
its  goodnefs,  I  gave  a  parcel  of  the  (talks  of  this,  as 
alfo" of  the  Spanifh  and  Siberian  perennial  forts,  to  a 
perfon  who  is  well  (killed  in  watering,  breaking,  and 
dreffing  of  Flax,  who  prepared  them,  and  affured  me, 
that  the  Iftrian  Flax  was  by  much  the  fined  of  the  three, 
and  was  in  goodnefs  preferable  to  any  he  had  feen. 

S  D  There 
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There  is  annually  great  quantities  of  the  feea  of 
Hax  imported  into  Scotland  and  Ireland  from  the 
Eaft  Country,  particularly  from  Riga,  to  the  amount 
of  many  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  per  ann._  which 
might  be  faved  to  the  public,  by  encouraging  the 
growth  of  Flax  in  the  northern  colonies  ol  America, 
where  the  fummers  are  warmer  than  in  England,  io 
that  the  feeds  would  ripen  perfe&lv  there,  and  the 
chano-e  of  feeds  from  thence  would  be  greater  than 
that  from  Riga,  but  it  Ihould  be  confined  to  the  molt 
northern  parts  of  America  ;  for  fuch  feeds  as  are 
faved  in  the  warmer  parts  will  not  fucceed  well  here, 
as  I  have  experienced  in  many  other  kinds  of  plants, 
whofe  feeds  I  have  fent  to  Carolina,  where  they  have 
grown  two  or  three  years,  after  which  lome  of  the 
feeds  have  been  fent  me  back,  which  I  have  always 
found  to  be  much  longer  in  growing  to  perfection 

than  before. 

The  other  forts  which  are  here  mentioned,  are  pre- 
ferved  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  none  of 
them  are  ufed,  except  the  Mountain  Flax,  which  is 
efteemed  a  good  purger  in  dropfical  diforders,  and  has 

of  late  years  been  often  preferibed. 

They  are  all  of  them  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may 
be  fown  in  the  fpring,  in  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain,  and  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep 
the  plants  clean  from  weeds.  The  annual  forts  will 
flower  and  perfect  their  feeds  the  fame  year,  but  the 
roots  of  the  perennial  forts  will  continue  feveral  years, 
putting  out  frefh  (talks  every  fpring.  The  (hrubby 
forts  will  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  in  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation  ;  but 
t’nefe  rarely  produce  feeds  in  England. 

The  method  of  watering,  piling,  braking,  &c,  be¬ 
ing  a  particular  bufinefs,  and  foreign  to  my  defign, 

I  (hall  not  pretend  to  give  any  directions  about  it  in 
this  place. 

The  common  fort  is  a  plant  of  the  greateftufe,  in  feveral 
of  the  mod  efiential  parts  of  life  ;  from  the  feeds  an  ex- 
preffed  oil  is  drawn,  which  is  of  great  ufe  in  medicine, 
painting,  &c.  from  the  bark  of  the  (talks  is  made 
linen,  and  from  the  rags  of  linen  is  made  paper ;  fo 
that  this  plant  may  be  efteemed  as  one  of  the  mod  va¬ 
luable,  and  abfolutely  necefiary  in  many  of  the  princi 
pal  conveniencies  of  life. 

LINUM  UMBILICATUM.  See  Cynoglossum 
L I  P  P  I  A.  Houft.  Gen.  Nov.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  699. 
This  plant  was  fo  named  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Houftoun,  who  difeovered  it  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  where 
it  grows  naturally,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Auguftus  Lippi, 
a  famous  botanift,  who  travelled  to  Egypt,  and  dif¬ 
eovered  many  new  plants. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent,  roundifh , 
and  comprejfed.  The  flower  hath  one  petal ,  which  is  of 
the  ringent  kind -,  the  upper  lip  is  divided  into  two  parts , 
which  are  reflexed -,  the  under  lip  is  fmaller ,  and  cut  into 
two  roundifh  fegments.  It  hath  four  floort  ftamina,  two 
of  which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  other ,  terminated  by 
Jingle  fummits ,  and  an  oval  germen  fupporting  a  flender 
ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  an  indented 
fligma.  ‘The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  comprejfed  cap- 
fule  with  one  cell ,  opening  with  two  valves ,  which  ap¬ 
pear  like  the  feales  of  the  empakment,  incloftng  two  feeds 
which  are  joined. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feCtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe 
flowers  have  two  long  and  two  (hotter  ftamina,  and 
the  feeds  are  included  in  capfules. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lippia  ( Americana )  arborefeens  foliis  conjugatis  ob- 
longis,  capituiis  fquamofis  &  rotundis.  Houft.  Tree 
Lippia  with  oblong  leaves  growing  by  pairs ,  having  round 
fcaly  heads.  Lippia  capituiis  pyranudatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
883.  Lippia  with  pyramidal  heads. 

•2.  Lippia  ( Ilemifph. orica. )  capituiis  hemifphaericis.  Jacq, 
Amer.  25.  Lippia  with  hemifpherical  heads. 

The  firft  fort  in  the  country  of  its  native  growth, 
commonly  rifes  to  the  height  of  fixteen  or  eighteen 


feet,  with  a  rough  bark :  the  branches  come  out 
pairs  oppofite,  as  do  alio  the  leaves,  which  are  oblor 
pointed,  and  a  little  fawed  on  their  edges.  From  1 
wings  of  the  leaves  come  out  the  foot- (talks,  wh: 
fuftain  many  pyramidal  fcaly  heads,  about  the  fize 
a  large  gray  Pea,  in  which  are  many  (mail  yell 
flowers  appearing  between  the  feales,  which  are  f 
ceeded  by  the  feed-vefiels. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carthagena 
New  Spain,  where  it  riles  with  (hrubby  (talks  ten 
twelve  feet  high,  fending  out  (lender  branches 
ward  their  top,  garnifhed  with  oval  lpear-(ha[ 
leaves  three  inches  long,  ending  in  acute  poir 
fmooth  on  their  upper  furface,  which  are  placed  c 
pofite  -,  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  come  out'opj 
fite  juft  above  the  leaves,  each  fupporting  a  pyra1 
dal  head  of  white  flowers,  which  peep  out  from 
feales  of  the  head ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  ca'pfi 
having  two  cells,  including  fmall  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  firft  fort  were  fent  by  Dr.  Houftc 
to  feveral  curious  gardens  in  Europe,  where  fome 
the  plants  have  been  raifed  ;  but  as  the  country  fr 
whence  they  came  is  very  warm,  fo  the  plants ' 
not  thrive  in  this  climate,  unlefs  they  are  prefer 
in  a  warm  ftove.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  or 
hot-bed,  and  the  plants  may  be  treated  in  the  fa 
manner  as  other  (hrubby  plants  which  are  nati 
of  warm  countries :  which  is,  to  keep  them  alw 
in  the  ftove,  plunged  in  the  bark-bed,  observing 
give  them  a  large  (hare  of  air  in  warm  weati 
and  frequently  retrefh  them  with  water;  but  in  v 
ter  they  muft  be  watered  more  fparingly,  and 
kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  otherwife  ti 
will  not  live  through  the  winter,  efpecially  wl 
they  are  young-,  but  when  they  have  acqui 
(Length,  they  may  be  preferved  with  a  lefs  (hare 
warmth. 

As  the  plants  advance  in  their  growth,  they  (ho 
be  (hifted  into  larger  pots,  but  this  (hould  not  he 
often  repeated  -,  for  if  they  are  removed  into  new  p 
every  fpring,  it  will  be  as  often  as  they  will  requi 
fo  that  when  thefe,  and  many  other  exotic  plants, 
too  often  removed,  they  do  not  thrive  fo  well  as  w 
they  are  permitted  to  fill  the  pots  with  their  ro 
The  beft  time  to  ftiift  thefe  plants  is  in  April, 
which  time  the  tan  of  the  hot-bed  (hould  be  ftir: 
and  frelh  tan  mixed  with  it,  to  increafe  the  heat,  d 
earth  in  which  thefe  plants  are  placed,  (hould  be  fi 
and  light,  but  not  too  rich. 

LIQJJIDAM  BER.  Mitch.  Gen.  12.  Lin.  G 
Plant.  955.  Liquidamber,  Sweet  Gum,  or  Storax-t: 
The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  flometimes  on  the  / 
plant ,  at  other  times  upon  different  plants  the  r  'e 
flowers  are  numerous ,  difpofed  in  long ,  looje ,  conical  / 
kins  thefe  have  four-leaved  empalements ,  but  no 
tals.  They  have  a  great  number  of  Jh or t  ftamina  j op 
in  one  body ,  which  are  convex  on  one  fide,  but  plait 
the  other ,  terminated  by  erect  twin  fummits,  with  four  j 
rows.  The  female  flowers  are  often  fituated  at  the  baj  1 
the  male  flpike,  collected  in  a  globe ;  thefe  have  a  do  ■> 
empalement  like  that  of  the  male ,  and  each  of  them  h,  a 
bell-Jhaped,  angular ,  diflinbi  empalement,  with  many  ft - 
tuber ances.  They  have  no  petals ,  but  an  oblong  germen  j 
ened  to  the  empalement ,  fupporting  two  awl-ftoaped ft 
to  which  is  alfo  fixed  the  recurved ftigmas,  which  are  b 
and  as  long  as  the  ftyle s.  The  empalement  aft  era 
turns  to  a  roundifh  capfule  of  one  cell,  with  two  vmvt 
the  top ,  which  are  acute,  and  colie  bled  in  a  ligneous  g 
containing  oblong  acute-pointed  feeds.  _  _ 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  feo  n 
of  Linnseus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  which  includes  t.  im¬ 
plants  with  male  and  female  flowers,  who^e 
flowers  have  many  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Liquidamber  ( Styracifiua )  foliis  quinquelobatis 
ratis.  Liquidamber  with  fawed  leaves  having  five  l 
Styrax  aceris  folio.  Raii  Hift.  1681.  Map.e-le  u 
Storax-tree. 
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Ljqtjidamber.  {Orient alis)  folii's  quinquelobatis,  fi~ 
uatis  obtufis.  Liquidamber  with  leaves  having  five  lobes , 
•;hich  are  finuated  and  obtufie. 

-'he  firft  iort  has  by  borne  writers  been  ranged  with 
he  Maple,  but  on  no  other  account,  except  from 
he  fimilitude  of  the  leaves  j  for  in  flower  and  fruit  it 
s  very  different  from  the  Maple,  and  moft  other  ge- 
icra :  nor  has  it  any  affinity  to  the  Storax-tree,  but 
he  gum  which  iffnes  from  this  tree  being  transparent, 
,nd  having  a  great  fragrancy,  has  by  (orae  ignorant 
jerfons  been  taken  for  that. 

t  grows  plentifully  in  Virginia  and  feveral  other  parts 
if  North  America,  where  it  riles  with  a  ftrait  naked 
tern  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  lixteen  feet,  and  after¬ 
yard  branches  out  regularly  to  the  height  of  forty  feet 
>r  upward,  forming  a  pyramidal  head.  The  leaves  are 
ngular,  and  fhaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  leffer 
daple,  having  five  lobes,  but  are  of  a  dark  green 
olour,  and  their  upper  furfaces  finning ;  a  ftrong, 
weet,  glutinous  fubftance  exfudes  through  the  pores 
if  the  leaves  in  warm  weather,  which  fenders  them 
lammy  to  the  touch. 

"he  flowers  are  generally  produced  early  in  the 
pring  of  the  year,  before  the  leaves  are  expanded, 
yhich  are  of  a  Saffron  colour,  and  grow  in  fpikes  from 
he  extremity  of  the  branches ;  after  thefe  are  p^ft, 
he  fruit  fwells  to  the  fize  of  a  Walnut,  being  per- 
effly  round,  having  many  protuberances,  each  hav- 
ng  a  fmall  hole  and  a  fhort  jail,  which  extends  half 
n inch. 

The  planks  of  this  tree  being  beautifully  veined,  are 
ften  ufed  in  America  for  wainlcotting  rooms ;  but  it 
equires  a  long  time  to  feafon  the  boards,  otherwife 
hey  are  apt  to  lhrink. 

n  Europe  this  tree  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the 
urious,  for  the  fake  of  variety ;  it  is  hardy  enough 
3  endure  the  fevereft  cold  of  this  country  in  the  open 
ir,  and  there  are  fome  of  them  upward  of  twenty 
:pt  high,  though  I  have  not  heard  of  any  of  them 
rhich  has  produced  fruit. 

"his  is  commonly  propagated  by  layers  in  England, 
ut  thofe  plants  which  are  raifed  from  feeds  grow  to 
e  much  fairer  trees. 

"hp  feeds  of  this  tree,  if  fown  in  the  fpring,  com? 
lonly  remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year  before  the 
lants  come  up  •,  fo  that  the  fureft  way  to  raife  them 
,  to  fow  the  feeds  in  boxes  or  pots  of  light  earth  •, 
hich  may  be  placed  in  a  fhady  flotation  during  the 
rft  fummer,  and  in  autumn  they  may  be  removed 
'here  they  may  have  more  fun  •,  but  if  the  winter 
lould  prove  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  them 
nth  Peas-haulm,  or  other  light  covering,  which 
rould  be  taken  off  conftantly  in  mild  weather.  In 
he  following  fpring,  if  thefe  boxes  or  pots  are  placed 
pon  a  moderate  hot  bed,  it  will  caufe  the  feeds 
o  come  up  early,  fo  that  the  plants  will  have  time 
o  get  ftrength  before  the  winter  ;  but  during  the 
irft  and  lecond  winters,  it  will  be  proper  to  fereen  the 
dants  from  fevere  froft,  but  afterward  they  will  bear 
he  cold  very  well. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  were  fent  by  Mr.  Peyf- 
onel  from  the  Levant,  to  the  French  king’s  gar- 
len  at  Marli,  a  few  of  which  were  fent  me  by  Mr. 
Richard,  the  king’s  gardener,  which  fucceeded  in 
he  Chelfea  garden.  The  leavesof  this  fort  differ 
rrotn  thofe  of  the  firft,  in  having  their  lobes  fhorter, 
md  much  more  finuated  on  their  borders ;  they  end  in 
blunt  points,  and  are  nqt  ferrated  ;  but  as  I  have  not 
feen  the  fruit  of  this,  fo  I  do  not  know  how  it  differs 
from  the  other. 

[RIODENDRUM.  See  Tulipifera. 
ITHOSPERMUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  137. 
tab.  55.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1 66.  [of  A IS&,  a  ftone, 
and  Iripy^x,  feed  •,  q.  d.  Stone-feed  •,  becaufe  the 
feed  of  this  plant  is  hard,  and  good  againft  the  ftone.] 
Gromwell,  Gromill,  or  Graymill  •,  in  French,  Gremil. 

The  Characters  are, 

Ike  flower  hath  an  oblong ,  ereff,  acute-pointed ,  per¬ 
manent,  empalement ,  which  is  cut  into  five  parts.  It  hath 
one  petal  with  a  cylindrical  tube  the  length  of  the  et?j- 
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pa  lenient,  divided  into  five  obtufie  points  at  the  brim y 
which  are  erect ;  the  chaps  are  perforated.  It  hath  five 
jhort  Jlamina  terminated  by  oblong  fiummits ,  which  are  Jhui 
up  in  the  chaps  of  the  petal.  It  hath  four  germen,  with 
a  fender  fityle  the  length  of  the  tube ,  crowned  by  a  bifid 
obtufie  Jligma.  The  germen  afterward  turn  to  [a  many 
oval,  hard,  fimooth,  acute-pointed feeds,  ftiucigin  the  fpread- 
ing  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feffion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants 
whole  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lithospermum  ( Officinale )  feminibus  ltevibus,  co- 
rollis  ealyeem  vix  luperantibus,  foliis  lanceolatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  46.  Gromwell  vfith  fimooth  feeds ,  the  petal 
of  the  flower  fear ce  longer  than  the  empalement ,  and  fpear- 
floaped  leaves.  Lithofpermum  majus  ereffum.  C.  B.  P, 
258.  Greater  upright  Gromwell. 

2.  Lithospermum  ( Arvenfe )  feminibus  rugofis,  corrol- 
lis  vix  ealyeem  fqperantibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  46.  Grom- 
well  with  rough  feeds ,  wbofe  petals  are  fcarce  longer  than 
the  empalement.  Litflofpermurn  arvenfe,  radice  rubra. 
C.  B.  P.  258.  Field  Gromwell  with  a  red  root. 

3.  Lithospermum  ( Purpurocaruleum )  feminibus  Isevi- 
bus,  corollis  ealyeem  multoties  fuperantibus.  Hort. 
Cliff.  46.  Gromwell  with  fimooth  feeds ,  and  the  petal  ma¬ 
ny  times  longer  than  the  empalement.  Lithofpermum  mi¬ 
nus  repens  latifolium  C.  B.  P.  258.  Smaller,  creeping , 
broad-leaved  Gromwell. 

4.  Lithospermum  ( Virginianum )  foliis  fubovalibus  ner- 
vofis,  corollis  acuminatis,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  132.  Grom¬ 
well  with  veined  leaves  which  are  almoft  oval. ,  and  acute- 
pointed  petals.  Lithofpermum  latifolium  Virginia¬ 
num,  flore  albido  longiore.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  447. 
Broad-leaved  Gromwell  of  Virginia  with  a  longer  whitifh 
flower. 

5.  Lithospermum  ( Fruticofim )  fruticofum,  foliis  line- 
aribus  hifpidis,  ftaminibus  corollam  fubasquantibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  190.  Shrubby  Gromwell  with  rough  linear 
leaves ,  and  the  ftamina  almoft  equal  to  the  petal.  Bu- 
gloffum  famium  frutefeens,  foliis  Rorifmarini  obfeure 
virentibus  lucidis  &  hirfutis.  Tourn.  Cor.  6. 

The  firff  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  banks,  and  in 
dry  fields  in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  ad¬ 
mitted  into  gardens.  This  hath  a  biennial  root,  from 
which  arife  two  or  three  upright  ftalKs  two  feet  high, 
which  branch  out  toward  the  top,  garnifhed  with 
fpear-fhaped,  rough,  hairy  leaves,  placed  alternate, 
fitting  clofe  tp  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out 
fingly  at  every  joint  of  the  fmall  branches  •,  they  arq 
white,  of  one  petal,  cut  into  four  parts  at  the  top, 
and  ftand  within  the  empalement  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  four  hard,  white,  fhining  feeds,  which  ripen  in 
the  empalement.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  feeds  ri7 
pen  in  Auguft. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  accounted  a  powerful  diu¬ 
retic,  and  a  ejeanfer  of  the  reins  and  urethers,  being 
boiled  in  wine  and  water,  and  are  of  great  fervice 
againft  gravel  or  ftoppage  of  urine. 

The  fecond  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows 
among  winter  Corn  in  many  parts  of  England.  This 
rifes  with  a  flender  branching  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  garnifhed  with  narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  rough 
leaves  placed  alternately.  The  flowers  are  produced 
fingly  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  (talks.  They  are 
fmall  and  white  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  four  rough 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  empalement.  It  fi.owers  in 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft,  foon  after  which 
the  plants  decay. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  in  many  parts 
of  England  •,  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which 
come  out  two  or  three  trailing  ftalks  fcarce  a  foot 
long,  garnifhed  with  long,  narrow,  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  placed  alternately  ^  thefe  are  finoother  than 
thofe  of  the  other  forts.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  end  of  the  ftalks  from  amongft  the  leaves  •,  they 
are  white,  and  the  petals  are  much  longer  than  the 
empalements.  Thefe  appear  the  latter  end  of  May, 
and  each  is  fucceeded  by  fouf  fmooth  feeds,  which 
rjpqn  in  the  empalemept, 
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The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America*, 
this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral 
very  hairy  ftalks  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  rough,  hairy,  veined  leaves,  which  are  al- 
moft  oval,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks  alternately.  The 
flowers  grow  in  fliort  reflexed  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches :  thefe  are  white,  their  petals  being  longer 
than  the  empalement,  ending  in  acute  points.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
and  alfo  in  the  Levant.  This  hath  a  perennial  root, 
which  runs  deep  in  the  ground,  from  which  comes 
out  in  the  fpring  a  (hrubby  ere£t  ftalk  two  or  three 
feet  high,  which  is  pretty  clofely  fet  with  hairs,  and 
garnilhed  with  narrow  leaves  placed  alternately.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  ftiort  reflexed  fpikes  at  the 
end  of  the  ftalk,  (landing  in  hairy  empalements  •, 
they  are  of  a  reddifh  purple  colour,  but  as  they  de 
cay  change  to  a  deep  purple  *,  they  are  tubulous,  but 
cut  at  the  top  into  four  or  five  fegments  *,  the  upper 
two  are  reflexed.  It  flowers  in  June,  but  tne  feeds 
rarely  ripen  in  England. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  cultivated  by  fowing  their  feeds 
in  rows  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  bed  of  frefh  earth, 
allowing  the  rows  at  lead  a  foot  diftance  from  each 
other,  obferving  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and 
they  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation. 

LOAM  is  a  common  fuperficial  earth,  that  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  fand  and  clay,  commonly  of  a  yellowilh  co¬ 
lour,  though  there  is  fome  Loam  that  is  blackifti. 
Some  call  Loam  the  mod  common  fuperficial  earth 
met  with  in  England,  without  any  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  it  bears  to  fand  or  clay  •,  but  mod  generally 
the  appellation  of  Loam  is  applied  to  a  foft  fat  earth, 
partaking  of  clay,  but  eafy  to  work. 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that  plants  of  mod  forts 
will  grow  in  it ;  and  wherever  it  is  found,  it  appears 
to  be  a  more  beneficial  foil  to  plants  than  any  other. 
A  clay  ufed  in  grafting  is  alfo  called  Loam. 

LOBELIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  21.  tab.  31.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  897. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  fmall,  ofl  one  leaf  j  in¬ 
dented  in  five  parts ,  and  grows  about  the  germen.  'The 
flower  has  but  one  petal*,  which  is  tubulous,  and  a  little 
ringent ,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim ;  two  of  the  up¬ 
per  fegments  are  f  mailer  them  the  other ,  are  more  reflexed 
and  deeper  cut ,  thefe  conftitute  the  upper  lip  *,  the  three 
lower  are  fpread  open ,  and  larger.  It  hath  five  awl-fhaped 
fiamina  the  length  of  the  tube ,  terminated  by  oblong  cy¬ 
lindrical  fummits ,  divided  at  their  bafle  into  five  parts.  It 
has  a  pointed  germen  under  the  petal ,  fupporting  a  cylin¬ 
drical  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  prickly  fiigma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  flefhy  berry  with  two 
cells ,  each  containing  a  fingle  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fedtion  of 
Linnseus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  to  which  he  has  joined 
the  Rapuntium  of  Tournefort*,  but  although  the 
form  of  theflowers,  and  the  number  of  their  (lamina, 
agree  pretty  well,  yet  as  the  fruit  of  this  is  a  pulpy 
berry,  inclofing  but  two  feeds,  and  the  Rapuntii  have 
dry  capfules  including  many  fmall  feeds,  I  (hall  keep 
them  (eparate. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Lobelia  ( Frutefcens )  frutefeens,  foliis  ovati-oblongis  in- 
tegerrimis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  313.  Shrubby  Lobelia  with  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  entire  leaves.  Lobelia  frutefcens  portulacae 
folio.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  21.  Shrubby  Lobelia  with  a 
Purfiane  leaf. 

This  plant  rifes  with  a  fucculent  ftalk  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  garnilhed  with  oval,  oblong,  fucculent 
leaves,  which  are  placed  alternately ;  thefe  fit  clofe 
to  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon  long 
foot-dalles,  which  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
ftalk,  and  fuftain  two  or  three  white  flowers  of  one 
petal,  cut  into  five  acute  fegments  at  the  brim  •,  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  two  oval  berries  as  large  as  Bullace, 
containing  a  (lone  with  two  cells,  in  each  of  which  is 
lodged  a  fingle  feed. 
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The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  fent  to  England  by  ^ 
Catelby,  in  the  year  1724,  who  gathered  them  in  t 
Bahama  Iflands,  where  the  plants  grow  in  plenty,  ni 
the  fhore  of  the  fea  •,  and  fince  that  time  the  fee 
have  been  fent  to  England  by  Dr.  William  Hoi 
toun,  who  gathered  them  at  La  VeraCruz;  fo  tl 
I  believe  the  plant  is  common  in  mod  of  the  wai 
parts  of  America. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mud  be  procur 
from  the  countries  of  its  natural  growth,  fortheplai 
will  not  produce  them  in  Europe  •,  thefe  feeds  (hoi 
be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  a 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  t 
plants  will  come  up  in  about  a  month  or  five  weel 
provided  the  bed  is  warm,  and  the  earth  often  v\ 
tered.  When  the  plants  are  up,  they  (hould  be  ke 
in  a  temperate  hot-bed,  and  frequently  refreflied  wi 
water,  but  it  mud  not  be  given  them  in  large  qua 
tides,  for  they  are  very  fucculent,  and  fubjeft  to  peri 
with  much  moifture,  efpecially  while  they  are  your 
When  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  high,  th 
(hould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  pots  in  which  th 
were  fown,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  p 
filled  with  frefh  light  fandy  earth,  and  then  plung 
into  the  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  (hade  them  in  t 
heat  of  the  day  until  they  have  taken  new  root, 
this  hot-bed  the  plants  may  remain  until  the  midd 
or  latter  end  of  September,  when  they  mud  be 
moved  into  the  (love,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bi 
in  the  warmed  part  of  the  dove,  for  they  are  very  tc 
der  plants  while  young,  therefore  mud  be  kept  vc 
warm,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  through  the  fi 
winter  in  this  country.  In  the  fpring  following  t 
plants  may  be  drifted  into  fomewhat  larger  pots,  a 
then  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed  to  forward  th  i 
o-rowth  ;  for  if  they  are  not  pufhed  on  while  they  ; 
young,  they  feldom  grow  to  any  fize,  nor  will  th 
ever  flower  ;  fo  that  in  order  to  have  them  in  a 
beauty,  they  mud  be  carefully  managed.  The  lea\  i 
of  this  plant  are  very  fubjedl  to  contrad  filth,  by  1 
ing  conftantly  kept  in  the  dove,  therefore  they  (hotij 
be& walhed  with  a  fponge  frequently,  to  keep  the; 
clean,  otherwife  they  will  appear  unfightly. 

LOBUS  ECHINATUS.  See  Guilandina. 

LOCUL AMENTS  are  little  diftindl  cell?,  or  p:| 
titions,  within  the  feed-vefiels  of  plants. 

L  O  L I U  M.  Darnel  Grafs. 

Of  this  fort  of  Grafs  we  have  two  or  three  fpecl 
which  grow  naturally  in  England  ;  fome  in  dry  Gr 
grounds,  and  one  which  is  an  annual  Grafs,  is  fi 
quently  found  in  arable  land  ;  but  as  neither  of  the 
are  cultivated  for  ufe,  fo  I  (hall  not  trouble  the  read 
with  any  farther  account  of  them. 

LONCHITIS  [fo  called  of  Alygy,  a  lance  or  fpe; 
becaufe  the  leaves  are  fo  (harp-pointed  as  to  refemt 
the  point  of  a  fpear.]  Rough  Spleenwort. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  leaves  are  like  thofie  of  the  Fern,  but  the  pirni 
are  eared  at  their  bafe  the  fruit  alfo  is  like  that  of  , 
Fern. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lonchitis  afpera.  Ger.  Rough  Spleenwort. 

2.  Lonchitis  afpera  major.  Ger.  Emach.  Greater  m 
Spleenwort. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  is  very  common  in  (ha ' 
woods,  by  the  fides  of  fmall  rivulets,  in  divers  pi  > 
of  England  •,  but  the  fecond  fort  is  not  quite  fo  cb  * 
mon,  and  has  been  brought  into  feveral  curious  i  - 
tanic  gardens  from  the  mountains  in  Wales.  1  h  i 
are  alfo  great  variety  of  thefe  plants  in  America,  wh  1 
at  prelent  are  ftrangers  in  the  European  gardei  •, 
they  are  feldom  cultivated  but  in  botanic  gard  s 
for  the  fake  of  variety,  where  they  mud  have  a  m  l 
foil  and  (hady  fituation. 

LONGITUDINAL  VESSELS,  in  plants,  e 


fuch  as  are  extended  in  length  through  the  wo< 
parts  of  trees  and  plants,  into  which  the  air  is  fuppe 
to  enter,  and  mix  with  the  juices  of  the  plant, 
thereby  augment  its  bulk.  . 

L  O  * 
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)NICERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  Chamscerafus. 
'ourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  609.  tab.  379.  Upright  Honey fuckle. 

The  Characters  are, 

'he- flower  has  a  fmall  empalement ,  cut  into  five  parts , 
•pon  which  the  germen  fits.  It  hath  one  petal ,  with  an 
Hong  tube,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim ,  and  five  awl- 
haped  flamina,  almoft  the  length  of  the  petal ,  terminated 
y  oblong  fummits.  Under  the  petal  is  fituated  a  roundijh 
ermen,  fupporting  a  fender  fiyle  the  length  of  the  petal , 
r owned  by  an  obtufie  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
0  two  berries ,  which  join  at  their  bafe. 

This  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fection  of 
Annaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thole  plants 
yhofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle  f  and  to 
his  o-enus  he  has  joined  the  Caprifolium,  Periclyme- 
lum,  and  Xylofteum  of  Tournefort,  and  the  Sym- 
>horicarpos  of  Dillenius.  Tournefort  places  this  ge- 
ius  in  the  fixth  feflion  of  his  twentieth  clafs,  in 
vhich  he  ranges  the  trees  and  Ihrubs  with  a  flower  of 
me  petal,  whofe  empalement  becomes  a  berry. 

The  Species  are, 

Lonicera  ( Xylofteum )  pedunculis  bifloris,  baccis  dif- 
inftis,  foliis  integerrimis  pubefeentibus.  Prod.  Leyd. 
138.  Lonicera  with  two  flowers  on  each  foot-ftalk,  diftintl 
merries,  and  entire  woolly  leaves.  Chamascerafus  dume- 
orum  fruftu  gemino  rubro.  C.  B.  P.  451.  Dwarf 
Iherry  with  twin  red  fruit,  commonly  called  Fly  Honey  fuckle. 
Lonicera  ( Alpigena )  pedunculis  bifloris,  baccis  co- 
dunatis  didymis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  174.  Lonicera  with 
wo  flowers  upon  a  foot-ftalk ,  and  twin  berries  which  are 
oined  together.  Chamascerafus  Alpina,  fruftu  gemi- 
10  rubro  duobus  pundtis  notato.  C.  B.  P.  45 1 .  Dwarf 
dipine  Cherry  with  a  red  twin  fruit ,  marked  with  two 
joints,  commonly  called  red-berried  upright  Honey  fuckle. 
Lonicera  ( Carulea )  pedunculis  bifloris,  baccis  co- 
dunatis  globofis,  ftylis  indivifis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  174. 
lonicera  with  two  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk,  globular  ber- 
\ ies ,  which  are  joined,  and  undivided  ftyles.  Chamaece- 
afus  montana,  fru&u  fingulari-casruleo.  C.  B.  P.  451. 
Mountain  Dwarf  Cherry  with  a  fingle  blue  fruit ,  com¬ 
monly  called  fingle ,  blue-berried,  upright  Honey  fuckle. 
Lonicera  {Nigra)  pedunculis  bifloris,  baccis  dif- 
ineftis,  foliis  ferratis.  Prod.  Leyd.  238.  Iconic  era  with 
zvo  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk,  diftinbl  berries,  and  fawed 
zaves.  Chamascerafus  Alpina,  fruftu  nigro  gemino. 

B.  P.  451.  Alpine  Dwarf  Cherry  with  a  black  twin 
ruit,  called  black-berried  upright  Honeyfuckle. 

Lonicera  ( Tartarica )  pedunculis  bifloris,  baccis 
liftindlis,  foliis  cordatis  obtufis.  Hort.  Upfal.  42. 
lonicera  with  two  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk,  diftintl  berries, 
'rad  blunt  heart-ftoaped  leaves.  Chamascerafus  frudtu 
gemino  rubro,  foliis  glabris  cordatis.  Amm.  Ruth. 
;84.  Dwarf  Cherry  with  a  twin  red  fruit ,  and  fmooth 
1  ear t -Jh aped  leaves. 

Lonicera  (Pyrenaica)  pedunculis  bifloris,  baccis 
liftinctis,  foliis  oblongis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 74. 
Lonicera  with  two  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk,  diftinbi  berries , 
2nd  oblong  fmooth  leaves.  Xylofteum'  Pyrenaicum. 
Bourn.  Inft.  609.  Pyrenean  Dwarf  Cherry. 

Lonicera  ( Symphoricarpos )  capitulis  lateralibus  pe- 
dunculatis,  foliis  petiolatis.  Lan.  Sp.  Plant.  175.  Lo¬ 
nicera  with  lateral  heads  of  flowers  growing  upon  foot¬ 
stalks,  and  leaves  having  foot-ftalks.  Symphoricarpos 
foliis  alatis.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth.  -371.  commonly  called 
(hrubby  St.  Peterfwort. 

The  firft  fort  has  been  many  years  cultivated  in  the 
Englilh  gardens  under  the  title  of  Fly  Honeyiuckle. 
It  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  and  in  other  cold 
parts  of  Europe.  It  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk 
fix  or  eight  feet  high,  covered  with  a  whitilh  bark, 
dividing  into  many  branches,  which  are  garnilhed 
with  oblong  oval  leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  they  are 
entire,  and  covered  with  fhort  hairy  down.  The 
flowers  come  out  on  each  fide  of  the  branches  op¬ 
pofite,  Handing  upon  flender  foot-ftalks,  each  fuf- 
taining  two  white  flowers  Handing  eretft  •,  thefe  have 
one  petal,  which  is  cut  into  five  parts  ;  the  three  lower 
being  narrow,  are  reflexed,  the  two  broader  ftand 
upright  i  thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
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two  red  clammy  berries,  which  are  joined  at  their  bale* 
and  ripen  the  beginning  of  September. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  ■,  this 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englilh  gardens,  by 
the  title  of  red-berried  upright  Honeyfuckle  ;  this 
hath  a  fhort,  thick,  woody  ftem,  which  divides  into  ma¬ 
ny  ftrong  woody  branches  growing  eredt,  garnilhed 
with  fpear  fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite.  Handing 
upon  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  entire,  their  under  fide 
being  of  a  pale  green,  but  their  upper  of  a  dark 
green.  The  flowers  ftand  upon  very  long  flender 
foot-ftalks,  which  come  out  oppofite  on  each  fide  the 
branches,  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  red  on 
their  outfide,  but  pale  within,  fhaped  like  thole  of  the 
former  fort,  but  are  a  little  larger,  Handing  eredt ; 
thefe  appear  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  are  com¬ 
monly  fucceeded  by  two  oval  red  berries,  joined  at 
their  bafe,  which  have  two  punctures ;  they  ripen  the 
beginning  of  Auguft.  Sometimes  there  is  but  one  berry 
fucceeding  each  flower,  which  is  frequently  as  large  as 
a  Kentifh  Cherry  j  this  I  believe  hasledfome  to  fuppofe 
it  was  a  diftindt  fpecies,  as  I  thought  myfelf,  when  I  faw 
all  the  fruit  upon  the  fhrub  were  fingle  ;  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  years,  I  found  they  had  twin  fruit  like  the  others.' 
The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Appenines  ; 
this  is  a  fhrub  of  humbler  growth  than  either  of  the 
former,  feldom  rifing  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high. 
The  branches  are  flender,  covered  with  a  fmooth  pur- 
plifh  bark.  The  joints  are  diftant,  where  the  leaves 
come  out  oppofite,  and  fometimes  there  are  two  on 
each  fide.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  Sowers  are  very 
fhort,  each  fuftaining  two  white  flowers,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  former  forts  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  blue 
berries,  which  are  fingle  and  diftindt.  1  he  flowers 
appear  in  May,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and 
Helvetian  Mountains  •,  this  is  a  fhrub  very  like 
the  former,  but  the  branches  are  flenderef.  The 
leaves  are  a  little  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers 
have  two  berries  fucceeding  them,  in  which  confifts 
their  difference.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
former. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary,  from  whence 
the  feeds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Pe- 
terfburgh,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  from  thence 
the  feeds  were  fent  to  me  •,  this  is  a  fhrub  which 
grows  about  the  fame  height  with  the  two  former,  to 
which  this  has  a  great  refemblance  in  its  branches-,  but 
the  leaves  of  this  are  heart-fhaped,  and  the  berries  are 
red,  growing  fometimes  fingle,  at  others  double,  and 
frequently  there  are  three  joined  together,  which  are 
about  the  fame  fize  with  the  former.  It  flowers  in 
April,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  J uly. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains,  and  alfo  in  Canada,  from  whence  the 
feeds  were  brought  to  Duke  D’Ayen,  which  were 
fown  in  his  curious  garden  at  St.  Germain,  where  they 
fucceeded,  and  his  highnefs  was  fo  good  as  to  fur- 
nifh  me  with  a  plant  \  this  feldom  rifes  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  fpread- 
ing  irregular  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long  fmooth  leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  upon  flender 
foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  two  white  flowers,  which 
are  cut  into  five  fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  berries  as  the  other  forts.  It  flowers 

in  April.  .  . 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
but  has  been  many  years  propagated  in  the  Englilh 
gardens  ;  this  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk  whicn  rifes  about 
four  feet  high,  fending  out  many  flender  plain 
branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  hairy  leaves,  placed 
by  pairs  oppofite,-  having  very  Ihort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  whorls  round  the  ftalk  \  they 
are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  appear  in  Auguft. 
The  fruit,  which  is  hollow,  and  fhaped  like  a  pottage 
pot,  ripens  in  the  winter.  Dr.  Dillenius,  in  his  Hor- 
tus  Elthamenfis,  has  titled  this  plant,  Symphoricar¬ 
pos  foliis  alatis,  fuppofing  the  leaves  to  be  winged 
*  2  E  but 
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but  as  the  leaves  fall  off  fingle,  and  the  branches  re¬ 
main  upon  which  they  were  fixed,  they  cannot  be 

called  winged  leaves.  f 

i’hefe  fiirubs  are  now  propagated  in  the  nurfery- 
gardens  near  London,  for  fale,  and  are  commonly 
intermixed  with  other  dowering  fiirubs  for  the  fake  of 
variety  i  but  as  there  is  little  beauty  in  fome  of  their 
flowers,  a  few  of  them  only  fhould  be  admitted,  to 
fet  oft'  thole  which  are  preferable  •,  they  are  all  or 
them  very  hardy  plants,  lo  will  thrive  in  a  cold  fitu- 
ation  better  than  in  a  warm  one  •,  they  love  a  moift 
foil,  in  which  they  will  thrive,  and  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  fruit  than  in  dry  ground. 

They  may  be  propagated  either  by  leeds  or  cuttings. 
The  feeds  commonly  lie  in  the  ground  a  year  before 
they  vegetate,  but  require  no  particular  culture ;  if 
they  are  fown  in  autumn,  many  of  them  will  grow 
the  following  fpring.  The  cuttings  fnouid  be  planted 
in  autumn  in  a  fliady  border,  where  they  will  put  out 
roots  the  following  ipring,  and  in  the  following  au¬ 
tumn  they  may  be  removed  into  a  nurfery,  to  grow 
two  years  to  get  ftrength,  after  which  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  deftgned  to  remain. 

LOPPING.  It  is  very  obfervable,  that  moll  old 
trees  are  hollow  within,  which  does  not  proceed  from 
the  nature  of  the  trees,  but  is  the  fault  of  thofe  who 
have  the  management  of  them,  who  fuffer  the  tops  to 
grow  large  before  they  lop  them,  as  the  Afh,  Elm, 
Hornbeam,  &c.  and  perfuade  themfelves,  that  they 
may  have  the  more  great  wood ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  do  not  con fider  that  the  cutting  off  great  tops, 
or  branches,  endangers  the  life  of  a  tree,  or,  at  beft, 
wounds  it  fo,  that  many  trees  yearly  decay  more  in 
their  bodies,  than  the  yearly  tops  come  to  ■,  and  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  furnifh  themfelves  with  more 
great  wood,  they  do  it  at  the  lofs  of  the  owner. 
And,  indeed,  though  the  Hornbeam  and  Elm  will 
bear  great  tops  when  the  body  is  little  more  than  a 
fhell,  yet  the  Afh,  if  it  comes  to  take  wet  at  the 
head,  very  rarely  bears  more  top  after  the  body  of 
the  tree  decays  •,  therefore,  if  once  thefe  trees  decay 
much  in  the  middle,  they  will  be  worth  little  but 
for  the  fire,  fo  that  if  you  find  a  timber  tree  decay, 
it  fhould  be  cut  down  in  time,  that  the  timber  be 
not  loft. 

The  Lopping  of  young  trees,  that  is,  at  ten  or  twelve 
years  old  at  moft,  will  preferve  them  much  longer, 
and  will  occafion  the  flioots  to  grow  more  into  wood 
in  one  year,  than  they  do  in  old  tops  at  two  or  three. 
But  when  great  boughs  are  ill  taken  off,  it  often 
fpoils  many  a  tree,  for  which  reafon  they  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  fpared,  unlefs  there  is  an  abfolute  neceffity. 
When  they  mu  ft  be  cut  off,  it  fhould  be  clofe 
and  fmooth,  and  not  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and 
cover  the  wound  with  loam  and  horfe-dung  mix¬ 
ed,  to  prevent  the  wet  from  entering  the  body  of 
the  tree. 

When  trees  are  at  their  full  growth,  there  are  feve- 
fal  figns  of  their  decay,  as,  the  withering  or  dying  of 
many  of  their  top  branches  •>  or  if  the  wet  enters  at 
any  knot,  or  they  are  any-wife  hollow,  or  difcoloured, 
if  they  make  but  poor  fhoots,  or  if  woodpeckers  make 
any  holes  in  them. 

This  Lopping  of  trees  is  only  to  be  underftood  for 
pollard  trees,  becaule  nothing  is  more  injurious  to 
the  growth  of  timber  trees,  than  that  of  Lopping  or 
cutting  off  great  branches  from  them  •,  whoever  will 
be  at  the  trouble  of  trying  the  experiment  upon  two 
trees  of  equal  age  and  fize,  growing  near  each  other, 
to  lop  or  cut  off  the  fide  branches  from  one  of  them, 
and  fuffer  all  the  branches  to  grow  upon  the  other, 
will,  in  a  few  years,  find  the  latter  to  exceed  the  other 
in  growth  every  way,  and  this  will  not  decay  near  fo 
foon. 

All  forts  of  refinous  trees,  or  fuch  as  abound  with  a 
milky  juice,  fhould  be  lopped  very  fparingly,  for  they 
are  fubjedt  to  decay  when  often  cut.  The- beft  feafon 
fofLopping  thefe  trees,  is  foon  after  Bartholomew  tide, 
at  which  time  they  fejdom  bleed  much,  and  the 
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wound  is  commonly  healed  over  before  the  cold  tv  . 
ther  comes  on. 

LORANTHUS.  Vaill.  Add  R.  Sc.  1702.  I  , 
Gen.  Plant.  400.  Lonicera.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
tab.  37. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empale  merit  of  the  flower  is  entire ,  concave,  1 
crowns  the  germen.  The  flower  is  tubulous,  and  cut  0 
jive  narrow  flegrnents  almcjl  to  the  bottom ,  which  are  . 
flexed.  It  hath  flour  ftamina  which  are  longer  than  ( 
tube  cfl  the  flower ,  terminated  by  globular  flummits.  e 
germen ,  which  is  jtuated  below  the  empalement ,  fupp  $ 
a  fingle  Jlyle  which  is  longer  than  the  ftamina ,  cron  i 
by  an  oval  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  become j  n 
oval  pulpy  fruit  with  one  cell ,  including  fever al  compn  1 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftior  f 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  but  it  fhould  be  placed  in  5 
fourth  clafs,  for  the  flower  has  but  four  ftamina  ;  : 
one  ftyle. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  gi  / 
naturally  upon  trees,  in  feveral  parts  of  Amen  ; 
but  as  the  plants  cannot  be  cultivated  in  gardens,  s 
it  will  be  to  no  purpofe  to  enumerate  them. 

LO  TU  S.  Tourn.  Inft,  R.  H.  402.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  , 
803.  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil ;  in  French,  Lotier. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cfl  one  leaf ,  perrnn  , 
and  cut  at  the  top  into  five  parts .  The  flower  is  of  e 
butterfly  kind.  The  ftandard  is  roundifh ,  and  refit } 
backward.  The  wings  are  broad ,  roundifh ,  and  jhoi  • 
than  the  ftandard ,  clofing  together  at  the  top.  The  ! 
is  clofed  on  the  upper  fide ,  and  convex  on  the  urn  , 
rifing  a  little.  It  hath  ten  ftamina ,  nine  joined  and- ; 
feparate ,  terminated  by  flmall  flummits,  with  an  oblong 
per  germen ,  fluppGrting  a  fingle  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  t 
flexed  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  clofe 
lindrical  pod  with  one  cell ,  opening  with  two  valves, 
•ving  many  tranfverfe  partitions,  in  each  of  thefe  is  lod 
one  roundifh  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  intided  Diadelphia  I 
candria,  which  contains  the  plants  whofe  flowers  hr 
ten  ftamina  in  two  houfes. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lotus  ( Corniculatus )  capitulis  depreflls,  caulibus  ( 
cumbentibus,  leguminibus  cylindricis  patentib 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  775.  Bird’s-floot  Trefoil  with  deprn 
heads ,  trailing  ftalks,  and  cylindrical  fpreading  pods.  I 
tus  corniculata  glabra,  minor.  J.  B.  2,  356.  Lef 
fmooth ,  corniculated  Bird’s-floot  Trefoil. 

2.  Lotus  ( Anguftiffimus )  leguminibus  fubbinatis  lines 
bus  ftridds  eredds,  caule  eredto,  pedunculis  alterr 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  774.  Bird’ s-foot  Trefoil  with  eredt, .  ■ 
near,  fir  ait  pods ,  growing  in  pairs ,  an  eredl  ftalk,  a  > 
alternate  foot-ftalks.  Lotus  pentaphyllos,  minor,  h  ■ 
futus,  ftliqua  anguftiflima.  C.  B.  P.  332.  Small 
five-leaved ,  hairy  Bird' s-foot  Trefoil ,  with  very  nan  1 
pods , 

3.  Lotus  ( Glabrus )  capitulis  depreffis,  caulibus  decu 

bentibus,  foliis  linearibus  glabris,  leguminibus 
nearibus.  Bird' s-foot  Trefoil  with  depreffed  heads ,  tn 
ing  ftalks,  fmooth  linear  leaves ,  and  very  narrow  pc  • 
Lotus  pentaphyllos  frutefeens,  tenuiflimis  glabris 
liis.  C.  B.  P.  332.  Shrubby  five-leaved  Bird' s-foot  I 

foil,  with  very  narrow  fmooth  leaves. 

4.  Lotus  ( Redlus )  capitulis  fubglobofis,  caule  ered: , 
leguminibus  redds  glabris.  Hort.  Upfal.  221.  Bin  - 
foot  T refoil  with  globular  heads ,  an  ere  SI  ftalk,  and  fit  f 
fmooth  pods.  Lotus  villofus,  altifiimus,  flore  glor  - 
rato.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  403.  Talleft  hairy  Bin  - 
foot  Trefoil  with  a  glomerated  flower. 

5.  Lotus  ( Cretica )  leguminibus  fubternatis,  caule  f  - 
ticofo,  foliis  fericeis  nitidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  372.  Bin  ■ 
foot  Trefoil  with  generally  three  pods  on  each  foot-ftalk.  \ 
fhrubby  ftalk,  and  flowing  leaves.  Lotus  argentea  C 
tica.  Pluk.  Aim.  236.  Silvery  Bird' s-foot  Trefoi. 
Crete, 
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Lotus  ( Hirfutus)  capitulis  hirfutis,  caule  ere&o  hit- 
uto,  leguminibus  ovatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  220.  Bird's - 
'cot  Trefoil  with  hairy  heads ,  an  ere  hi  hairy  ftalk,  and 
val  pods.  Lotus  pentaphyllos  filiquofus  villofus. 
L  B.  P .  332,  Five-leaved ,  hairy,  podded  Bird' s- foot 

frefoil 

Lotus  ( Candidas )  capitulis  fubglobofis  hirfutis,  caule 
redo  ramofo,  hirfuto,  foliis  tomentofis.  Bird's-foot 
Tefoil  with  glohdar  heads ,  which  are  hairy ,  an  upright 
ranching  hairy  ftalk ,  and  woolly  leaves.  Lotus  hae- 
norrhoidalis  humilior  &  candidior,.  Tourn.  Inft.  403. 
lower  bird's-foot  Trefoil ,  having  whiter  leaves. 

Lotus  ( Ornithopodioides )  leguminibus  fubquinatis  ar- 
uads  compreiTis,  caulibus  diffufis.  Hort.  Cliff.  372. 
bird's- foot  Trefoil  with  five  arched  compreffed  pods,  and 
liffufed ftalks.  Lotus  filiquis  ornithopodii.  C.  B.  P. 
>32.  Bird's-foot  Trefoil  with  pods  like  birds  feet. 

Lotus  ( Peregrinus )  leguminibus  fubbinatis  lineari- 
)US  comprefiis  nutantibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  372.  Bird' s- 
~cot  Trefoil  with  two  narrow  compreffed  nodding  pods. 
^otus  filiquis  geminis  peregrina.  Boerh.  Ind.  2. 
3.  38.  Foreign  Bird's-foot  Trefoil  with  twin  pods. 

Lotus  (. Pratenfis )  leguminibus  folitariis  redis  tere- 
:ibus  terminalibus,  caule  eredo.  Sauv.  Monfp.  189. 
Bird's-foot  Trefoil  with  an  ere bi  ftalk ,  terminated  by  a 
ingle,  taper ,  crept  pod.  Lotus  pratenfis  filiquofa  lutea. 
3.  B.  P.  332.  'fellow ,  meadow ,  podded  Bird's-foot 
Trefoil. 

Lotus  ( Edulis )  leguminibus  fubfolitariis  gibbis  in- 
:uryis.  Hort.  Cliff.  370.  Bird's-foot  Trefoil  with 
ingle,  convex,  incurved  pods.  Lotus  pentaphyllos,  fili- 
jua  cornuta.  C.  B.  P.  332.  Five-leaved  Bird's-foot 
Trefoil' with  horned  pods. 

Lotus  ( Maritimus )  leguminibus  folitariis  membra- 
laceo-quadrangulatis,  bradeis  lanceolatis.  It.  Oel. 
[43.  Flor.  Suec.  610.  Bird's-foot  Trefoil  with  Jingle 
wds  which  are  quadrangular  by  a  membrane ,  and  a 
pear-fhaped  brabtea.  Lotus  maritima  lutea  filiquofa, 
oho  pingui  glabra,  Bot,  Monfp.  Podded,  yellow, 
maritime  Bird's-foot  Trefoil  with  a  fmooth  leaf. 

Lotus  ( Conjugatus )  leguminibus  conjugatis  mem- 
iranaceo  quadrangulis,  bradeis  ofllongo-ovatis.  Lin. 
>p.  Plant.  774.  Bird's-foot  Trefoil  with  conjugated  pods 
ohich  are  quadrangular  by  a  membrane ,  and  oblong  oval 
rabies.  Lotus  lutea,  filiqua  angulosa.  Boerh.  Ind. 
.It.  2.  p.  3  7.  Tellow  Bird's-foot  Trefoil  with  angular  pods. 

Lotus  ( Tetragonolobus )  leguminibus  folitariis  mem- 
iranaeeo-quadrangulatis,  bradeis  ovatis.  Hort.  Up- 
al.  220.  Bird's-foot  Trefoil  with  fingle  pods  which  are 
uadrangular ,  with  a  membrane,  and  oval  brable a. 
ratus  ruber  filiqua  angulosa.  C.  B,  P.  332.  Red 
Tvrd's-foot  Trefoil  with  angular  pods,  commonly  called 
vinged  Pea. 

Lotus  {Cytif aides')  capitulis  dimidiatis,  caule  dif- 
ufo  ramofiflimo,  foliis  tomentofis.  Prod.  Leyd,  387. 
Bird's-foot  T refoil  with  heads  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
2  very  branching  dijfufed ftalk,  and  woolly  leaves.  Lotus 
iliquofa  maritima  lutea,  Cytifi  facie.  Barrel.  Icon. 

1 03 1 .  Podded,  yellow,  maritime  Bird's-foot  T refqil  with 
the  appearance  of  Cytifus. 

,  Lotus  ( Jacobaus )  leguminibus  fubternatis,  caule 
berbaceo  eredo,  foliis  linearibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  372. 
Bird's-foot  T refoil  with  three  pods,  an  erebl  herbaceous 
(talk  and  narrow  leaves.  Lotus  auguftifolia,  flore  lu- 
teo  purpurafeente,  infulae  St.  Jacobi.  Hort.  Amft.  2. 
p.  165.  Narrow-leaved  Bird's-foot  Trefoil  of  St.  James's 
ifland ,  with  a  yellow  purplifh  flower. 

.  Lotus  ( Dorycnium )  capitulis  aphyllis,  foliis  feffili- 
bus  quinatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  776.  Bird's-foot  Trefoil 
with  naked  heads,  and  leaves  placed  by  fives  fitting 
clofe  to  the  branches.  Dorycnium  Monfpelienflum. 
.Lob.  Icon.  5 1 .  Dorycnium  of  Montpelier. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  third  forts  grow  naturally  in 
many  parts  of  England,  fo  are  rarely  admitted  into 
gardens.  When  thefe  grow  in  moift  land  and  a 
fbady  fituation,  they  fend  out  ftalks  near  two  feet 
Jong  •,  but  upon  dry  chalky  and  gravelly  ground, 
their  ftalks  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  inches  long, 
$pd  lie  fjat  upon  the  ground-  I  have  always  obfervecj 
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in  thofe  paftures  where  thefe  plants  have  grown,  that 
the  cattle  of  all  forts  have  avoided  eating  them,  but 
the  Grafs  all  round  them  has  been  eaten  very  bare.  I 
have  cut  the  plants  when  young,  and  given  it  to  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  animals,  but  could  never  get  them  to 
eat  it ;  and  yet  the  feeds  of  thefe  have  been  gathered 
and  fold  by  fome  quacks  in  hufbandry,  under  the 
title  of  Lady’s  Finger  Grafs,  to  be  fown  as  an  im¬ 
provement  to  land  for  pafture. 

The  roots  of  thefe  are  perennial,  fo  are  difficult  to 
get  out  when  they  have  had  long  poffeffion  of  the 
land ;  and  they  produce  great  quantities  of  feeds, 
which  is  call  about  by  the  elafticity  of  the  pods  when 
ripe,  to  a  confiderable  diitance  •,  they  flower  in  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  in  Italy,  and  Sicily ;  this  has  by  fome  been 
fuppofed  the  Cytifus  of  Virgil,  but  without  founda¬ 
tion,  for  it  does  not  anfwer  the  defeription  given  of 
that  plant.  This  hath  a  ftrong  perennial  root,  from 
which  arife  many  upright  ftrong  ftalks  from  three  to 
four  feet  high,  covered  with  a  purplifh  bark,  and  to¬ 
ward  the  top  fend  out  a  few  fide  branches  ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  at  every  joint  by  a  trifoliate  leaf,  whofe 
lobes  are  wedge-fhaped  ;  at  the  bafe  of  the  foot- 
ftalk  are  placed  two  heart-fhaped  lobes  fitting  clofe 
to  the  branch ;  the  leaves  are  hairy  on  their  under 
fide  •,  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  almoft:  in  globular  heads,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  foot-ftalk  :  thefe  are  of  a  pale  flefli  colour  and 
appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmootlr  ftrait 
pods  almoft  an  inch  long,  which  change  to  a  brown 
colour  when  ripe,  and  contain  feveral  roundifh  feeds 
which  ripen  in  September.  It  is  rarely  cultivated 
but  in  botanic  gardens  for  variety,  but  if  any  per- 
fon  has  an  inclination  to  cultivate  "this  plant  for  feed¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  it  may  be  done  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  Lucern,  for  which  there  is  full  direftions  in  the 
article  Medicago.  It  rifes  eafily  from  feeds,  is  very- 
hard  y,  and  will  thrive  on  any  light  dry  poor  ground. 
Cows  and  florfes  will  eat  this  plant  when  green,  but 
I  have  not  tried  if  they  will  feed  on  it  when  made 
into  hay. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  and  Crete 
this  rifes  with  flender  ftalks  which  require  fupport, 
from  three  to  four  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  fide 
branches  j  thefe  are  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  neat 
fhining  filvery  leaves  which  are  trifoliate,  and  have 
two  appendages  at  the  bafe  of  their  foot-ftalks,  as 
the  other  forts  •,  they  are  in  ihapp  like  the  former, 
but  a  little  fmaller,  and  have  an  acute  point  at  their 
top.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  are  from 
two  to  three  inches  long,  arife  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  and  luftain  heads  of  yellow  flowers,  which 
part  in  the  middle,  each  head  containing  four  or  fix 
flowers  j  thefe  appear  in  May,  June,  and  July,  and 
are  fucceeded  fly  long  taper  pods  filled  with  roundifh 
feeds  which  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

This  fort  has  a  perennial  ftalk,  but  is  too  tender  to 
live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  England,  fq 
is  kept  in  pots  and  removed  into  the  greemhoufe  in 
autumn,  and  treated  like  other  hardy  exotic  plants 
which  only  require  protection  from  froft,  fo  want  no 
artificial  heat.  It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
if  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  April,  the  plants  will 
come  up  in  about  a  month  after,  and  in  another 
month  will  be  fit  to  remove; when  they  fhould  be  each 
put  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  frefh  light 
earth,  placing  them  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken 
new  root;  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fhelterecj 
fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  autumn. 

It  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be 
planted  during  any  of  the  Ipmmer  months,  upon  ^ 
bed  of  light  earth,  covering  them  clofe  with  a  bell 
or  hapd-glafs,’  apd  fereening  them  from  the  fun  ;  ip 
about  fivp  or  fix  weeks  they  will  have  taken  root, 
when  they  muft  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  and 
foon  after  may  be  planted  in  pots,  and  treated  in  the 
famp  as  the  feed  ling  plants. 
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The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fonth  of  France  j 
and  Italy  this  hath  a  perennial  ftalk,  which  riles  three 
feet  high  •,  when  the  roots  are  large,  they  frequently 
lend  up  feveral  of  thefe  ftalks,  especially  if  the  old 
ones  are  cut  down) ;  the  ftalks  are  hairy,  and  divide 
into  feveral  branches,  which  are  clofely  garnilhed  with 
hoary  trifoliate  leaves,  having  two  appendages  at  the 
bale  of  the  ftalk  •,  the  flowers  are  collected  into  heads 
fitting  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out 
of  the  fide  of  the  ftalks.  They  have  very  hairy  em- 
palements,  and  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour  with  a 
few  marks  of  pale  red.  They  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  are  lucceeded  by  ftiort  thick  pods  of  a 
Cheltnut  colour,  containing  feveral  roundilh  feeds 
which  ripen  in  the  autumn.  This  is  propagated  by 
feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the  laft  fort  •,  tire  plants 
will  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  mode¬ 
rate  winters,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  one  orwo 
plants  in  pots  to  be  Iheltered  in  winter,  left  thofe 
abroad  Ihould  be  deftroyed  by  fevere  froft. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ;  this  rifes 
with  an  upright  woody  ftalk  near  three  feet  high,  gar- 
niftied  with  leaves  like  the  fixth,  but  they  are  much 
whiter,  covered  with  a  ftiort  woolly  down,  as  are  alfo 
the  ftalks ;  the  flowers  grow  in  clofe  heads  like  the 
laft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ftiort  pods,  which  contain 
many  yellow  feeds.  It  flowers  in  fummer,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This  is  too  tender  to  live  in 
the  open  air  in  England  through  the  winter,  fo  the 
plants  muft  be  kept  in  pots  and  houfed  during  that 
fteafon.  It  is  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  fifth 
fort,  and  requires  the  fame  culture. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  •,  this  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  fends  out  from  the  root  many 
ftiff  ftalks  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  which  divide  in¬ 
to  many  branches  growing  diffufed  without  any  or¬ 
der,  and  are  garnilhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  having 
two  appendages  at  their  bale  •,  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
flower  rife  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  they  are  two 
or  three  inches  long,  terminated  by  a  duller  of  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  flat  pods  two 
inches  long,  which  are  bent  like  an  arch,  and  have 
many  joints,  feparating  the  cells  in  which  the  feeds  are 
lodged.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn,  and  the  plants  decay  foon  after. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown 
early  in  April  upon  an  open  bed  or  border  expofed 
to  the  fun,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  :  when 
they  come  up  they  muft  be  thinned,  leaving  them 
near  two  feet  afunder,  and  afterwards  they  muft  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they 
require. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  :  this  is  an  annual  plant  like  the  former,  but 
doth  not  branch  fo  much  •,  the  fmall  leaves  are  rounder 
at  their  ends,  and  they  are  fmoother  •,  the  foot-ftalks 
are  fhorter,  and  leldom  fuftain  more  than  two  flowers ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  two  very  narrow  pods  about 
two  inches  long,  which  hang  downward.  This  re¬ 
quires  the  fame  culture  as  the  former. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France-, 
this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  is  fent  out  fe¬ 
veral  hairy  ftalks  near  a  foot  long,  garnilhed  with  tri¬ 
foliate  hairy  leaves,  Handing  upon  ftiort  foot-ftalks, 
with  two  appendages  at  the  bale  of  the  foot-ftalk  the 
flowers  Hand  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  fingly, 
which  rife  from  the  end  of  the  branches  they  have 
long;  hairy  empalements,  with  two  oblong  acute- 
pointed  leaves  immediately  under  them.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  Handing  eredt,  and  are  fucceeded  by  taper 
eredt  pods  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  It  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  and  muft  be  treated  as  the  two 
former  forts,  but  the  roots  of  this  will  continue  fe¬ 
veral  years. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Crete, 
where  the  pods  are  eaten  by  the  poorer  inhabitants 
when  they  are  young.  It  alfo  grows  about  Nice,  from 


whence  I  received  the  feeds.  This  is  an  annual  pk 
from  whofe  roots  come  out  feveral  trailing  ftalk  ! 
foot  long,  garnilhed  at  each  joint  with  trifoliate  rou 
ifh  leaves,  having  appendages.  The  flowers  ft;  j 
fingly  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  - 
fide  of  the  branches  they  are  yellow  and  fmall,;  j 
are  fucceeded  by  fingle  pods,  which  are  thick, * ;  J 
arched  with  a  deep  furrow  on  the  outfide.  r  > 
flowers  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  in  warm 
Ions  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn,  but  in  c  1 
fummers  they  will  not  ripen  here.  This  muft  h  * 
the  fame  culture  as  the  annual  forts  before  mention  " 
The  twelfth  fort  grows  near  the  borders  of  the  le;  \ 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  •,  this  hath  a  perennial  n 
fending  out  many  (lender  ftalks  about  a  foot  and  a  1  f 
long,  which  trail  upon  the  ground,  and  are  garnifl  l 
with  trifoliate  leaves  at  each  joint,  which  are  fmoc 
and  have  two  appendages  to  the  bafe  of  the  ft  ! 
ftalk.  The  flowers  Hand  fingly,  upon  very  long  fc  . 
ftalks  arifing  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  * 
yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fingle  pods  near  > 
inches  long,  having  four  leafy  membranes  runn  r 
longitudinally  at  the  four  corners.  This  flower 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autu: 

It  is  propagated  by  feed  in  the  fame  way  as  the  tt 
fort. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  f 
France  and  Italy  •,  this  is  an  annual  plant,  fr  i 
whofe  roots  are  fent  forth  feveral  branching  fta  5 
a  foot  long,  garnilhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  wl  ; 
lobes  are  acute-pointed,  and  have  two  oblong  o  1 
appendages  at  the  bafe  of  their  foot-ftalks :  the  fc  - 
ftalks  of  the  flower  arife  from  the  wings  of  * 
branches ,  each  fuftaining  two  yellow  flowers,  wh  t 
are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods  near  two  inches  lo. , 
having  four  leafy  membranes  running  longitu  • 
nally  their  length.  *  It  flowers  in  July,  and  thefe' 
ripen  in  autumn.  It  is  propagated  by  the  feeds 
the  fame  way  as  the  annual  forts  before  mentionec 
The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  but 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Engliih  gardens ;  it  \ 
formerly  cultivated  as  an  efculent  plant.  The  grt 
pods  of  it  were  drefled  and  eaten  as  Peas,  wh 
the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  northern  counties  1 
continue,  but  they  are  very  coarfe,  fo  not  agrees 
to  the  tafte  of  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  > 
better  fare. 

It  is  an  annual  plant  which  is  cultivated  in  the  flow 
gardens  near  London  for  ornament.  This  fends  < 
from  the  root  feveral  decumbent  ftalks  about  a  fi  : 
long,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  trifoliate  o;.  i 
leaves,  having  oval  appendages  at  the  bafe  of  th  ‘ 
foot-ftalks  from  each  joint  arife  alternately  the  fc  • 
ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  are  from  two  to  th  i 
inches  long,  each  fuftaining  one  large  red  flower  : 
the  top,  with  three  leaves  juft  under  the  flower,  j  - 
ter  the  flower  fades,  the  germen  becomes  a  fwell ; 
taper  pod  two  inches  long,  having  four  leafy  me  - 
branes  or  wings  running  longitudinally.  It  flow  > 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
The  feeds  of  this  fort  are  commonly  fown  in  patch  , 
five  or  fix  feeds  being  fown  near  each  other,  in  : 
borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  where  they  are  - 
figned  to  remain.  If  the  feeds  all  grow,  fome  it 
the  plants  may  be  pulled  up,  leaving  only  two-  r 
three  in  each  patch,  and  afterward  they  will  reqi  i 
no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  * 
The  fifteenth  fort  grows  near  the  borders  of  the  1 , 
in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Spain.  This  is  a  perem  1 
plant,  fending  out  from  the  root  many  ftalks,  wh  ) 
branch  out  their  whole  length,  and  are  garnifl  I 
with  roundilh  trifoliate  leaves  with  two  appendag-  ; 
they  are  covered  with  a  woolly  down :  the  flow  * 
Hand  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks,  four  or  fix  growing  i  1 
divided  head  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  appear  in  Ji  > 
and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods  filled  with  rounc  i 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn.  This  is  propaga  1 
by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  in  the  fpring  in  !  - 
place  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  muft  " 
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ated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hardy  perennial 

ts  before  mentioned.  . 

fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Illand  ot 
Tames,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  firft  brought 
Europe*,  but  I  have  fince  received  the  feeds  from 
=*  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  T  his  hath  a  {lender  ftahc 
'ich  is  woody,  riling  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 

, diner  out  many  {lender  herbaceous  branches,  gar¬ 
bed  with  narrow  white  leaves,  which  are  fometimes 
foliate,  and  at  others  there  are  five  narrow  lobes  to 
-h  •  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  and  are  hoary. 
ie  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks 
Awards  their  upper  part,  upon  very  ilender  foot- 
lks  each  fuftaining  four  or  five  flowers  collefted  in 
lead,  of  a  yellowifh  deep  purple  colour,  which  are 
-ceeded  by  taper  flender  pods  little  more  than  an 
;h  long,  containing  five  or  fix  fmall  roundifh  feeds, 
fis  plant  flowers  all  the  fummer  and  autumn,  and 
my  times  great  part  of  the  winter,  efpecially  if 
>  plants  are  placed  in  a  dry  airy  glafs-cafe,  where 
ay  may  be  free  from  damp,  for  nothing  is  more  pre- 
iicial  to  them.  It  is  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in 
i aland,  fo  the  plants  muft  be  kept  in  pots  ;  and  in 
sprinter  placed  in  a  warm  airy  glafs-cafe,  but  in 
e  fummer  they  fhould  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fhel- 
red  fituation.  It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  cut- 
ias,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  in  the  fame  way  as 
e  fifth  fort,  and  alfo  by  feeds ;  but  the  plants  which 
,ve  been  two  or  three  times  propagated  by  cuttings, 
Idom  are  fruitful. 

he  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpe- 
;r ;  it  rifes  with  weak  fhrubby  ftalks  three  or  four 
et  high,  fending  out  many  flender  branches,  which 
e  thinly  garnifhed  with  fmall  hoary  leaves,  growing 
[th  five  lobes  in  form  of  a  hand ;  they  fit  clofe  to  the 
anches.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremity 
'  the  branches  in  fmall  heads  •,  they  are  very  fmall 
id  white,  fo  make  no  great  appearance  ;  they  ap- 
:ar  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  pods  con- 
ining  two  or  three  fmall  round  feeds  which  ripen 
the  autumn.  This  fhrub  will  live  in  the  open  air, 
it  be  planted  in  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation.  It 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  will  come  up  in  any 
immon  border. 

TUS  ARBOR  See  Celtis. 

V  E-AP  PLE.  See  Lycopersicon. 

DVIGIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  142. 
his  title  was  given  to  this  genus  of  plants  by  Dr. 
innseus,  in  honour  of  M.  Chrift.  Ludwig,  oi  Leip- 
:,  who  publifhed  Remarks  on  Rivinus’s  Method  of 
afling  Plants,  atLeipfic,  in  1737. 

The  Characters  are, 

he  emp dement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  ■ 
ur  fegments  at  the  top ,  and  fits  upon  the  germen.  The 
rwer  conflfts  of  four  fp ear -Jh aped petals,  which  are  equal, 
id  fpread  open.  In  the  center  of  the  flower  is  fltuated 
ie  four-cornered  point al,  attended  by  four  ftamina :  the 
ermen  afterward  becomes  a  four-cornered  fruit,  crowned 
nth  the  empalement ,  and  has  four  cells  which  are  full  of 
nail  feeds. 

’his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion  of 
innseus’s  fourth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
vhofe  flowers  have  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  gardens  at  prefent,  which  is 
DviGiA  (. Alternifolia )  foliis  alternis  lanceolatis.  Lin. 
ip.  Plant.  1 1 8.  Ludvigia  wich  alternate  fpear-Jhaped 
eaves.  Ludvigia  capfulis  fubrotundis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
1.9 1.  Ludvigia  with  roundiflj  capfules. 

We  have  no  Englifh  name  for  this  plant,  but  it  is 
rery  near  akin  to  the  Onagra,  or  Tree  Primrofe,  from 
which  it  differs  in  the  number  of  ftamina. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina,  from 
whence  the  lateDr.  Dale  fent  me  the  feeds.  It  is  annual, 
and  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk  a  foot  high, 
garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  alternate. 
The  flowers  come  out  fingly  at  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
leaves ;  they  are  compofed  of  four  fmall  yellow  pe¬ 
tals,  which  fpread  open,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot- 
ftalks,  and  have  four  ftamina;  the  flowers  are  fucceeded 
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by  roundifh  feed-veflels  with  four  leafy  membranes 
they  open  in  four  cells,  including  many  fmall  feeds* 

It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  plants  muft  be  raifed  in  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed 
for  the  Amaranthus  •,  for  if  they  are  not  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  the  fpring,  they  feldom  produce  good  feeds 
in  England. 

LUFF  A.  Tourn.  Ad.  R.  S.  1709.  Mcmordica.  Lin. 
Gen.  967.  Egyptian  Cucumber. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  bell fhaped  flower  confifling  of  one  leaf,  which 
is  divided  into  five  parts  to  the  center  ■,  there  are  male  and 
female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant.  The  male  flowers  are 
produced  on  fhort  foot-ftalks,  having  no  embryos  •,  but  the 
female  flowers  reft  on  the  top  of  the  embryos,  which  after¬ 
ward  become  a  fruit  like  a  Cucumler  to  outward  appear - 
mice,  but  is  not  flefljy  •,  the  inner  part  confifling  of  many 
fibres ,  which  are  elegantly  netted  •,  and  there,  are  three  cells 
which  are  filled  with  feeds,  which  are  almofi  of  an  oval 
fhape. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Lufpa  (Mgyptiaca)  Arabum.  Tourn.  Ad.  R.  170.  The 
Luff  a  of  the  Arabians. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  plant,  one  having 
white,  and  the  other  black  feeds ;  but  thefe  are  not 
diftind  fpecies. 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  by  fowing  the  feeds  on 
a  hot-bed  the  beginning  of  March  ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  pricked  into  a  frefh 
hot-bed  to  {Lengthen  the  plants,  obferving  to  let 
them  have  frefh  air  every  day  in  warm  weather,  and 
to  refrefli  them  frequently  with  water.  When  the 
plants  have  four  or  five  leaves,  they  fhould  be  planted 
out  upon  a  hot-bed  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main,  which  fhould  be  under  frames,  and  but  one  plant 
put  into  each  light  •,  for  as  thefe  plants  fend  forth  a 
great  number  of  fide-fhoots,  fo  where  they  are  planted 
too  clofe,  they  will  entangle  one  into  the  other,  and 
become  fo  thick,  as  to  caufe  the  fruit  to  drop.  In  the 
management  of  thefe  plants,  after  they  are  planted 
out  for  good,  there  muft  be  the  fame  care  taken  as 
for  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  with  this. difference  only* 
that  thefe  require  a  larger  fhare  of  air  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther;  otherwife  the  Vines  will  grow  weak,  and. will 
not  produce  fruit. 

When  the  plants  have  fpread,  fo  as  to  fill  the  frames 
on  every  fide,  the  frames  fhould  be  railed  on  bricks, 
and  the  ends  of  the  plants  drawn  out,  that  they  may 
have  room  to  grow  ;  for  when  thefe  plants  are  in  a 
vigorous  ftate,  they  will  fpread  eight  or  ten  feet  fo 
that  if  they  are  confined,  they  will  become  fo  thick,  as 
to  rot  the  tender  branches  which  are  covered  from 
the  air,  and  there  will  be  no  fruit  produced. 

The  fruit,  when  it  is  young,  is  by  fome  people  eaten, 
and  made  into  Mangoes,  and  prelerved  in  pickle ;  but 
it  hath  a  very  dilagreeable  tafte,  and  is  not  accounted 
very  wholefome  :  wherefore  thefe  plants  are  feldom 
cultivated  in  Europe,  except  by  fuch  perfons  as  are 
curious  in  botany,  for  variety. 

LUNARIA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  218.  tab.  105. 
Gen.  Plant.  725.  [fo  called  of  Luna,  Lat.  the  moon, 
becaufe  the  feed-veflels  referable  the  form  of  the 
moon.]  Moonwort,  Sattin  Flower,  or  Honefty  ;  irt 
French,  Bulbonac . 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  oblong , 
oval,  fmall  leaves,  which  are  obtufe  and  fall  off ;  the  flower 
has  four  petals  in  form  of  a  crofs,  which  are  large,  obtufe, 
and  entire  :  it  hath  fix  awl- fhaped  ftamina,  four  of  thefe 
are  the  length  of  the  empalement  *,  the  other  two  are 
floor  ter,  terminated  by  ere  It  fummiis.  It  has  an  oblong 
oval  germen  fitting  upon  a  fmall  fcqt -ftalk,  fupporting  a 
fhort  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  entire  obtufe  fttigma.  The  ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  an  erect ,  plain,  compreffed,  elliptical 
pod,  fitting  upon  the  fmall  foot -ftalk ,  terminated  by  the 
ftyle,  having  two  cells  opening  ^ith  two  valves,  which 
are  'parallel  indofing  fever  al  compreffed  kidney -fhaped,  feeds, 
which  are  bordered ,  fitting  in  the  middle  of  the  pod. 
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This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fe&ion 
cf  Linnaeus  fifteenth  clafs,  intitled  Tetradynamia  fi- 
liculofa,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers 
have  four  long  and  two  fhorter  ftamina,  and  the  feeds 
are  included  in  fhort  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lunar i a  ( Rediviva )  filiculis  oblongis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  653.  Sattin  Flower  with  oblong  pods.  Lunaria 
map.  r,  filiqua longiore.  }.  B.  2.  881.  Greater  Mconwort 
with  longer  pods,  commonly  called  Honejly ,  or  White  Sattin. 

2.  Lunaria  {Annua)  filiculis  fubrotundis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  653.  Sattin  Flower  with  roundijh  pods.  Lunaria 
major,  filiqua  rotundiore.  J.  B.  Greater  Moonwort  with 
a  rounder  pod. 

3.  Lunaria  {Abgyptiaca)  foliis  fupra  decompofltis,  foli- 
olis  trifidis,  filiculis  oblongis  pend  ulis.  Moonwort  with 
leaves  decompounded  whofe  lobes  are  trifid,  and  oblong  hang¬ 
ing  pods.  Cardamine  foliis  fupra  decompofltis,  liliquis 
unilocularibus  pendulis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  656.  Lady's 
Smock  with  leaves  decompounded  above ,  and  hanging  pods 
containing  one  cell. 

4.  Lunaria  ( Perennis )  perennis,  filiculis  oblongis, 
foliis  lanceolatis  incanis.  Perennial  Moonwort,  with  ob¬ 
long  pods  and fpear-fhaped  hoary  leaves.  Lunaria  peren¬ 
nis,  lutea,  folio  leucoii,  ramis  expanfis.  Vaill.  Fellow 
perennial  Moonwort,  with  a  Stock  Gillifiower  leaf  and 
expanded  branches. 

The  firflfort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary,  Iftria,  and 
Auftria,  but  has  been  long  an  inhabitant  of  theEng- 
lifh  gardens.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perifhes 
foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe  ;  it  rifes  with  a  branching 
ftalk  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  covered  with  a 
reddifh  hairy  bark,  fending  out  branches  on  every 
fide  from  the  ground  upward  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  heart-lhaped  leaves  placed  alternately,  ending  in 
acute  points  indented  on  their  edges,  and  are  a  little 
hairy  ;  the  lower  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks,  but  the  upper  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  and  from  the  fide  of 
the  branches  toward  their  ends,  in  clufters ;  they  are 
compofed  of  four  purplifh  heart-lhaped  petals,  placed 
in  form  of  a  crofs.  Thefe  appear  in  May,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  large  flat  roundifh  pods  with  two  cells, 
inclofing  two  rows  of  flat  kidney-fhaped  feeds,  which 
have  a  border  round  them.  Thefe  pods,  when  ripe, 
turn  to  a  clear  white  or  fattin  colour,  from  whence 
the  title  of  Sattin  Flower  has  been  given  to  it,  and  are 
tranfparent. 

The  feed-veffels  of  this  plant,  when  they  are  full 
ripe,  become  very  tranfparent,  and  of  the  appearance 
of  white  fattin,  at  which  time  the  branches  are  cut  off 
and  dried  ;  after  which  they  are  preferved  to  place  in 
the  chimneys  of  halls  and  large  rooms,  where  they 
continue  a  long  time  in  beauty. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown 
in  the  autumn  •,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
fpring  often  mifearry,  or  lie  a  long  time  in  the  ground 
before  they  appear.  The  plants  will  grow  in  almoft 
any  foil,  but  love  a  lhady  fituation  ;  it  requires  no 
other  culture,  but  to  keep  it  clean  from  weeds.  If 
the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  rife 
without  any  farther  care  ;  and  if  they  are  left  unre¬ 
moved,  they  will  grow  much  larger  than  thofe  which 
are  tranfplanted  ;  the  roots  of  this  fort  perifh  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains 
in  Italy  ;  this  hath  ftalks  and  leaves  very  like  the  firft, 
but  the  flowers  are  rather  larger,  and  of  a  lighter  pur¬ 
ple  colour  ;  but  the  principal  difference  is  in  the  pods 
of  this  being  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the 
other.  It  flowers  and  feeds  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
firft,  and  requires  the  fame  culture. 

The  third  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Egypt.  This  rifes  with  a  fmooth  branching 
ftalk  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with 
winged  leaves,  compofed  of  feveral  pair  of  lobes 
ranged  along  the  midrib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
theie  lobes  are  of  unequal  fizes,  and  vary  in  their 
form  ;  fome  of  them  are  almoft  entire,  and  others  are 
cut  at  their  extremities  into  three  parts  j  they  are 
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fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green.  The  flowers 
each  upon  pretty  long  (lender  foot-ftalks,  which 
out  from  the  fide,  and  alfo  at  the  end  of  the  bran 
in  loofe  frnall  clufters  they  are  of  a  purple  a 
and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  compreffed  pods,  \ 
hang  downward.  This  fort  flowers  in  June  and 
the  feeds  ripen  the  beginning  of  September,  an 
plants  decay  foon  after. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be 
upon  an  open  border  where  the  plants  are  to  ret 
if  they  are  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  the  plant 
come  up  in  the  autumn,  and  live  through  the  wintc  ^ 
fheltered  fituation  ;  thefe  will  flower  early  the  folio 
fummer,  whereby  ripe  feeds  may  be  obtained ;  they 
alfo  be  fown  in  the  fpring  in  like  manner.  Whe 
plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  car 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them 
they  are  too  clofe.  If  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
ter  in  the  autumn,  the  plants  will  rife  without 
and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way,  which  is  r 
preferable  to  the  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  fprino-. 
The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipel 
this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arile  tvv 
three  ligneous  ftalks  a  foot  high,  covered  with  a  v 
hairy  bark,  dividing  upward  into  feveral  fn 
branches,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  fi 
clofe  to  the  ftalks,  which  are  a  little  hoary, 
branches  are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  y< 
flowers  which  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceede: 
oblong  flat  pods,  containing  flat  kidney-fhaped  f 
which  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fow 
the  autumn,  will  fucceed  better  than  in  the  fp 
they  fhould  be  fown  on  a  warm  border,  and  on  a 
poor  foil,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  through 
winter ;  but  in  a  rubbifhing  foil  the  plants  will  a 
nue  two  or  three  years. 

L  U  PIN  U  S.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  EL  392.  tab.  213. 
Gen.  Plant.  774.  Lupine  ;  in  French,  Lupin. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  is  bifid  and  of  one  leaf  j  thefiowe 
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of  the  butterfly  kind ;  the  ftandard  is  roundijh ,  h 
Jlo aped,  indented  at  the  top ,  and  the  fides  refiexed 
compreffed.  Floe  wings  are  nearly  oval ,  and  almoj, 
long  as  the  ftandard  they  are  not  fixed  to  the  keel, 
clofe  at  their  bafe  the  keel  is  as  long  as  the  wings,  b 
narrow,  falcated,  and  ends  in  a  point.  It  hath  ten 
mina  joined  at  their  bafe  in  two  bodies ,  but  as  they 
are  diftinbt  above ,  terminated  by  five  oblong  fummits. 
the  center  is  fit  seated  a  hairy,  compreffed,  awl-jbaped 
men,  fupporting  a  rifting  fiyle,  terminated  by  an  obtifte 
ma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  large,  oblong,  i  ^ 
pod  with  one  cell,  ending  with  an  acute  point,  inclut 
feveral  roundifh  compreffed  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feftior  f 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  intitled  Diadelphia 
candria,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flov 
have  ten  ftamina  joined  in  two  bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

Lupinus  {Varius)  calycibus  femiverticfllatis  ap 
diculatis,  labio  fuperiore  bifido,  inferiore  fubtric 
tato.  Hort.  Cliff.  499.  Lupine  with  empalements 
whorled ,  having  appendages,  whofe  upper  lip  is  bifid , 
the  under  one  almoft  trifid.  Lupinus  fylveftris,  pu 
reo  flore,  femine  rotundo  vario.  J.  B.  2.  291.  ' 
Lupine,  with  a  purple  flower  and  a  round  variegated  j  1 
commonly  called  the  leffer  blue  Lupine. 

2.  Lupinus  ( Anguftifolius )  calycibus  verticillatis  appei 
culatis,  labio  fuperiore  bipartito,  inferiore  integro. 
Sp.  Plant.  721.  Lupine  with  empalements  having  c. 
nate  appendages,  whofe  upper  lip  is  divided  into  two. 
the  under  one  entire.  Lupinus  anguftifolius  cceru 
elatior.Raii  Elift.  90L  Narrow-leaved  taller  blue  Lu} 
Lupinus  ( Luteus )  calycibus  verticillatis  appenc 
latis,  labio  fuperiore  bipartito,  inferiore  trident 
Hort.  Cliff.  499.  Lupine  voith  empalements  grown.  n 
whorls,  having  appendages  to  them,  whofe  upper  lip . 
cut  into  two  parts ,  and  the  under  one  into  three.  L 
nus  fylveftris,  flore  luteo.  C.  B.  P.  348.  Fhe  com 
yellow  Lupine. 
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Lupinus  (. Hirfutis )  calycibus  verticiilatis  appendicu- 
latis,  labio  fuperiore  inferioreque  integris.  Hort. 
Cliff.  499-  Lupine  with  whcrl-foapcd  empalements  hav¬ 
ing  appendages ,  and  the  upper  and  under  lip  entire.  Lu¬ 
pinus  peregrinus  major,  vel  villofus,  cceruleus,  major. 
C.  B.  P.  Foreign ,  greater ,  hairy  Lupine ,  with  a  large 
blue  flower,  commonly  called  the  great  blue  Lupine. 
Lurmus  ( Albus )  calycibus  alternis  inappendiculatis, 
labio  fuperiore  integro,  inferiore  tridentato.  Hort. 
Cliff.  499*  Lupine  with  alternate  empalements  having  no 
appendages,  and  the  upper  lip  entire ,  but  the  under  cut  in¬ 
to  three  parts.  Lupinus  fativus,  fiore  albo.  C.  B.  P. 
347.  Garden  or  manured  Lupine,  with  a  white  flower. 
Lupinus  ( Perennis )  calycibus  alternis  inappendicu¬ 
latis,  labio  fuperiore  emarginato,  inferiore  integro. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  721.  Lupine  with  alternate  empalements 
having  no  appendages,  the  upper  lip  indented ,  and  the  un¬ 
der  entire.  Lupinus  cceruleus,  minor,  perennis,  Vir- 
ginianus,  repens.  Mor.  Hill.  2.  p.  87.  Smaller  peren¬ 
nial,  creeping,  blue  Lupine  of  Virginia. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn  in 
the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy,  and  in  great  abundance 
in  Sicily.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  a 
firm,  ftrait,  channelled  flalk  near  three  feet  high,  di¬ 
vided  toward  the  top  into  leveral  branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  hand-fhaped  leaves,  compofed  of  five, 
fix,  or  feven  oblong  lobes,  which  join  in  one  center 
at  their  bafe,  and  are  hairy.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fpikes  at  the  end. of  the  branches.  Handing 
half  round  the  flalk  in  fort  of  whorls ;  they  are  of  a 
light  blue  colour,  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  Peas,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  ftrait  taper  pods  with  one  cell,  inclofing 
a  row  of  roundifh  feeds.  This  fort  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

It  is  propagated  in  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden 
for  ornament,  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  April,  in  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  and  when  the  plants 
come  up  they  fhould  be  thinned  where  they  are  too 
clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the 
culture  they  require. 

The  fecond  fort  has  much  the  appearance  of  the  firft, 
but  the  ftalks  rife  higher  •,  the  leaves  have  more  lobes, 
and  Hand  upon  longer  foot-ftalks ;  the  lobes  are 
blunt-pointed,  and  the  feeds  are  variegated.  This  re¬ 
quires  the  fame  culture  as  the  firft,  and  flowers  at  the 
fame  time. 

The  third  fort  is  the  common  yellow  Lupine,  which 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifli  gardens  for 
the  fweetnefs  of  its  flowers.  This  grows  naturally  in 
Sicily ;  it  rifes  about  $  foot  high,  with  a  branching 
flalk  garnifhed  with  hand-fhaped  leaves,  compofed 
of  nine  narrow  hairy  lobes,  which  join  at  their  bafe 
to  the  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  are  four  or  five  inches  long. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  produced  in  loofe 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  Handing  in  whorls 
round  the  ftalks,  with  fpaces  between  them,  termi¬ 
nated  by  three  or  four  flowers,  fitting  clofe  at  the  top  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flattifh  hairy  pods  about  two 
inches  long,  {landing  eredl,  inclofing  four  or  five 
roundifh  feeds,  a  little  compreffed  on  their  fide,  of  a 
yellowifh  white,  variegated  with  dark  fpots.  This 
fort  flowers  at  the  fame  time  as  the  former,  but  to  have 
a  fucceffion  of  the  flowers,  the  feeds  are  fown  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  viz.  in  April,  May,  and  June  ;  but  thofe 
only,  which  are  firft  fown,  will  ripen  their  feeds.  It 
may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  two  for¬ 
mer,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  fourth  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  India, 
but  has  been  many  years  in  the  Englifh  gardens.  It 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  a  ftrong,  firm, 
channelled  ftalk  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  covered 
with  a  loft  brownifh  down,  dividing  upward  into  fe- 
veral  ftrong  branches,  garnilhed  with  hand-fhaped 
leaves,  compofed  of  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  wedge- 
fhaped  hairy  lobes,  which  are  narrow  at  their  bafe 
where  they  join  the  foot-ftalk,  but  enlarge  upward, 
and  are  rounded  at  the  top  where  they  are  broadeft  ; 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  are  three  or  four  inches 
long.  The  flow'ers  are  placed  in  whorls  round  the 
ftalks  above  each  other,  forming  a  loofe  fpike,  which 
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proceeds  from  the  end  of  the  branches  *,  they  are  large, 
and  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  but  have  no  fcenc. 
1  hefe  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  I, he  pods  ot  this  fort  are  large,  almoft  an  inch 
broad,  and  three  inches  long,  inclofing  three  large 
roundifh  feeds  compreffed  on  their  fides,  very  rough, 
and  of  a  purplifh  brown  colour.  There  is  a  variety 
of  this  with  fiefh-coloured  flowers,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Rofe  Lupine;  it  differs  from  the 
blue  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower,  but  this  dif¬ 
ference  is  permanent,  for  neither  of  the  forts  vary. 
This  is  generally  late  in  ripening  the  feeds,  fo  that 
unlefs  the  autumn  proves  warm  and  dry,  they  do  not 
ripen  ;  therefore  the  beft  way  to  have  good  feeds,  is 
to  fow  them  in  September  dole  to  a  wrarm  wall  on 
dry  ground,  where  they  will  live  through  our  ordi¬ 
nary  winters ;  and  thefe  plants  will  flower  early  the 
following  fummer,  fo  there  will  be  time  for  the  feeds 
to  ripen  before  the  rains  fall  in  the  autumn,  which 
frequently  caufes  the  feeds  to  rot  which  are  not  ripe. 
If  a  few  of  the  feeds  of  both  thefe  varieties  are  fown 
in  fmall  pots  the  beginning  of  September,  and  w'hen 
the  frofts  begin,  the  pots  are  removed  into  a  com¬ 
mon  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may*  be  protected 
from  hard  froft,  but  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther,  the  plants  may  be  thus  fecured  in  winter ;  and 
in  the  fpring  they  may  be  jhaken  out  of  the  pots,  pre- 
ferving  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  in  a  warm 
border,  where  they  will  flower  early,  and  produce 
very  good  feeds. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  but  is 
cultivated  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  as  other  pulfe,  for 
food.  This  hath  a  thick  upright  ftalk  about  two 
feet  high,  which  divides  toward  the  top  into  feveral 
fmaller  hairy  branches,  garnilhed  with  hand-fhaped 
leaves,  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  narrow  oblong 
lobes,  which  are  hairy,  and  join  at  their  bafe,  of  a 
dark  grayilh  colour,  and  have  a  filvery  down.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  white,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  hairy  ftrait  pods  about  three 
inches  long,  a  little  compreffed  on  the  fides,  con¬ 
taining  five  or  fix  flattifh  feeds  which  are  white,  hav¬ 
ing  a  little  cavity  like  a  navel,  in  that  part  which  is 
fixed  to  the  pod.  This  fort  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  It  is  an  annual  plant, 
which  is  cultivated  for  ornament  in  the  pleafure-gar¬ 
den.  The  feeds  muft  be  fown  in  the  places  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  firft  fort. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other 
of  the  northern  parts  of  America,  This  hath  a  per¬ 
ennial  creeping  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  eredl 
channelled  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fending  out 
two  or  three  fmall  fide  branches,  garnilhed  with 
hand-fhaped  leaves,  compofed  of  ten  or  eleven  nar¬ 
row  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  which  join  at  their  bafe, 
Handing  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks,  having  a  few 
hairs  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  grow  in  long  loofe 
fpikes;  which  terminate  the  ftalks,  and  are  placed 
without  order  on  each  fide ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue 
colour,  having  fhort  foot-ftalks.  Thefe  appear  in 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft,  which  are  loon 
fcattered  if  they  are  not  gathered  when  ripe ;  for  after 
a  little  moifture,  the  fun  caufes  the  pods  to  open  with 
an  elafticity,  and  call  out  the  feeds  to  a  diftance  all 
round.  This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  which  fhould  be  fown  where  the  plants  are  to  re¬ 
main  ;  for  although  the  root  is  perennial,  yet  it  runs 
fo  deep  into  the  ground  as  that  it  cannot  be  taken  up 
entire  ;  and  if  the  root  is  cut  or  broken,  the  plant 
feldom  thrives  well  after.  I  have  traced  fome  of  the 
roots  of  this  plant,  which  have  been  three  feet  deep 
in  the  ground  in  one  year  from  feed,  and  lpread 
out  as  Jar  on  every  fide,  fo  that  they  muft  have 
room,  therefore  the  young  plants  fhould  not  be 
left  nearer  than  three  feet  alunder.  If  this  plant  is 
in  a  light  dry  foil,  the  roots  will  continue  feveral 
years,  and  produce  many  fpikes  of  flowers  ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  ufual  feafon  of  flowering  is  in  June  and 
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Tulv  yet  when  rain  happens  to  fall  in  Auguft, 
there  are  frequently  frefh  {talks  ariie  from  the  roots, 
which  flower  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning 

of  October. 

The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fort  are  ufed  in  medicine  ;  they 
have  a  bitter  tafte,  fo  open,  digeft,  dilfolve,  and 
cleanfe  •,  and  if  they  are  fteeped  in  water  for  fome 
days,  till  they  have  loft  their  bitternefs,  they  may  be 
eaten  out  of  neceffity,  but  they  are  fuppofed  to  breed 
orofs  humours,  and  are  hard  of  digeftion.  Some  wo¬ 
men  ufe  the  flower  of  the  feed  mixed  with  the  juice 
of  Lemons,  and  a  little  Alumen  faccharmum,  made 
into  the  form  of  foft  ointment,  to  make  the  face 
fmooth,  and  look  more  amiable.  _ 

The  fmall  blue  Lupine  is  frequently  fown  in  Italy, 
to  drefs  and  manure  the  ground,  efpecially  that  which 
is  intended  for  vineyards ;  where,  if  they  have  time, 
the  ground  is  fown  with  Lupines,  which  grow  till 
they  begin  to  flower  ;  then  they  cut  them  down  and 
plough  °them  into  the  ground,  where  the  ftalks  rot 
with 'the  winter’s  rain  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  is  any  real  benefit  to  the  ground,  for  there  are 
few  plants  which  draw  and  impoverifh  the  ground 
fo  much  as  Lupines-,  therefore  the  dreffing  they 
yield,  is  fcarce  an  equivalent  for  what  they  have 
drawn  from  the  ground:  but  when  there  is  not 
time  for  this  operation,  they  parboil  the  feeds  to 
prevent  their  growing,  and  fow  them  upon  the  ground 
before  it  is  ploughed,  allowing  fixteen  bufhels  to  an 
acre  of  land  ;  and  this  dreffing  is  preferable  to  the 
former, 

All  the  forts  of  Lupines  make  a  pretty  appearance 
when  they  are  in  flower,  but  the  yellow  fort  is  pre¬ 
ferred  for  its  fweetnefs,  though  the  flowers  of  this 
are  of  ffiort  duration,  efpecially  in  warm  weather ; 
therefore  the  feeds  of  this  fhouid  be  fown  at  feve- 
ral  times,  that  there  may  be  a  fucceffion  of  flowers 
through  the  feafon,  for  they  will  continue  flowering 
till  they  are  flopped  by  hard  froft  ;  and  thofe  which 
come  in  the  autumn  to  flower,  will  continue  in  beauty 
a  longer  time  than  the  early  ones.  If  fome  of  the 
feeds  are  fown  in  the  autumn  on  a  warm  border,  the 
plants  will  often  live  through  the  winter,  and  flower 
early  in  the  fpring. 

LIJPULUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  535.  tab.  309. 
Humulus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  989.  [This  plant  takes 
its  name  of  Lupus,  Lot.  a  wolf,  becaufe  the  antients 
had  a  notion,  that  wolves  were  wont  to  hide  them- 
felves  under  this  plant.]  The  Hop ;  in  French, 
Honblon. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  male  and  fe?nale  flowers  are  upon  different  plants. 
The  empalement  of  the  male  flower  is  compofed  of  five 
fmall ,  concave ,  obtufe  leaves ;  it  hath  no  petal ,  but  has 
five  fljort  hairy  ftamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits. 
The  female  flowers  have  a  general,  four-pointed ,  acute 
peranthium,  and  a  feparate  oval  one  of  four  leaves ,  in¬ 
cluding  eight  flozvers  ;  each  of  thefe  have  an  empalement 
of  one  leaf,  which  is  clcfed  at  the  bafe.  Hhefe  have  nei¬ 
ther  petal  or  ftamina,  but  a  fmall  germen  fituated  in  ihe 
center ,  fupporting  two  awl-fhaped ftyles,  crowned  by  acute, 
reflexed,  fpreadingftigmas.  ihe  germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  roundifh  feed  covered  with  a  thin  Jkin ,  inclofed  in  the 
bafe  of  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fe&ion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-lecond  clafs,  intitled  Dioecia  Pen- 
tandria,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  male  and 
female  flowers  are  upon  different  plants,  and  the  male 
flowers  have  five  ftamina. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Lupulus  ( Humilus )  mas  &  femina.  C.  B.  P.  298.  Male 
and  female  Hop. 

The  male  Hop  grows  wild  by  the  fide  of  hedges 
and  upon  banks,  in  many  parts  of  England  :  the 
young  flroots  of  thefe  plants  are  often  gathered  in  the 
fpring  by  the  poor  people,  and  boiled  as  an  eiculent 
herb  ;  but  thefe  muft  be  taken  very  young,  other- 
wife  they  are.  tough  and  ftringy ;  it  is  eafily  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and  hang  in 
long  loofe  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  abound- 
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ing  with  farina  on  their  fummits;  thefe  have 
Hops  fucceeding  to  the  flowers. 

The  female  Hop  is  the  fort  which  is  cultivated 
ufe;  of  this  fort,  the  people  who  cultivate  th 
reckon  three  different  varieties  :  as  firft,  the  long  2 
fquare  Garlick  Hop,  the  long  white  Hop,  and 
oval  Hop,  all  which  are  indifferently  cultivated 
England,  but  of  the  male  Hop  there  is  no  differ 
varieties. 

There  being  the  greateft  plantation  of  Hops  in  Kj 
that  are  in  any  county  of  England,  it  is  very  p 
bable,  that  their  method  of  planting  and  order 
them  fhouid  be  the  belt. 

As  for  the  choice  of  their  Hop-grounds,  they  efte 
the  richeft  and  ftrongeft  grounds  as  the  moft  prop; 
they  chule  a  warm  dry  foil,  that  has  a  good  dej 
of  hazel  mould  ;  and  if  it  be  rocky  within  two 
three  feet  of  the  furface,  the  Flops  will  profper  we 
but  they  will  by  no  means  thrive  on  a  ftiff  clay , 
fpongy  wet  land. 

If  it  may  be,  chufe  a  piece  of  meadow  or  lay  grou 
to  plant  Hops  on,  fuch  as  has  not  been  tilled  or  fo 
with  other  crops  for  many  years,  or  an  old  decay 
orchard ;  for  land  that  is  worn  out  by  long  beari 
of  Corn,  will  require  abundance  of  dung  to  bri 
it  into  any  tolerable  condition  to  bear  a  crop  of  Ho 
The  Kentifh  planters  accounting  new  land  beft 
Flops,  they  plant  their  Flop-gardens  with  Apple-tr 
at  a  large  diftance,  and  with  Cherry-trees  betwee 
and  when  the  land  hath  done  its  beft  for  Hops,  whi 
they  reckon  it  will  in  about  ten  years,  the  trees  rr 
begin  to  bear.  The  Cherry-trees  laft  about  thi 
years,  and  by  that  time  the  Apple-trees  are  large,  th 
cut  down  the  Cherry-trees. 

The  Effex  planters  account  a  moory  land  the  pi 
pereft  for  Hops,  though  there  are  feveral  other  fo 
of  foil  that  are  efteemed  very  good. 

Some  account  that  land  which  has  a  roffelly  top,  a 
a  brick  earth  bottom,  the  beft  ;  a  true  rofiel  or  lie 
fand,  is  what  they  generally  plant  in,  whether  it 
white  or  black. 

Moory  land  is  of  different  forts,  fome  being  ftro 
and  heavy,  fo  as  to  crack  in  fummer  ;  and  fome 
light,  that  in  dry  feafons  it  will  blow  away  with 
wind  ;  and  fome  are  of  a  middle  confidence,  bei 
compofed  of  both. 

Thefe  moors  for  goodnefs  and  value,  are  accord! 
to  the  nature  and  goodnefs  of  the  foil  that  is  undi 
neath  them  ;  which  being  flung  up  upon  the  furfai 
will  make  a  very  good  mixture,  it  being  beft  to  flit 
the  under  foil  downward  for  Hops,  becaufe  they  rj 
turally  root  downwards,  fometims  four  or  five  yai 
deep,  and  therefore  the  deepeft  and  richeft  foil  is  b 
for  them. 

Few  are  acquainted  with  the  value  of  moors,  becaijl 
they  do  not  learch  into  the  bottom  of  them,  by  real 
of  the  expenfivenefs  of  doing  it,  and  the  difficulty, 
carrying  off  the  water. 

If  the  land  be  moift,  it  ought  to  be  laid  up  in  hil 
ridges,  and  to  be  well  drained,  and  the  drains  Lr 
clear  and  open,  efpecially  in  winter,  that  the  war 
do  not  rot  or  too  much  chill  the  roots. 

If  the  land  be  four  or  cold,  it  will  be  very  mi 
helped  by  burning  it ;  and  if  the  haulm  and  ftrir 
of  the  Hops  be  burnt  every  year,  and  fome  of  the  j 
ring  or  fides  of  the  garden  or  other  earth  be  laid 
them  as  they  burn,  and  then  more  haulm  be  laid  0 
that,  and  fo  continued  layer  upon  layer,  it  will  m; 
an  excellent  compoft  to  make  the  hills  with. 

As  to  the  fituation  of  a  Hop-ground,  one  that  incli 
to  the  fouth  or  weft  is  the  moft  eligible  ;  but  if  it 
expofed  to  the  north-eaft  or  fouth-weft  winds,  th 
fhouid  be  a  center  of  fome  trees  at  a  diftance  ;  beca 
the  north-eaft  are  apt  to  nip  the  tender  Ihoots  in 
fpring,  and  the  fouth-weft  frequently  break  and  b;  v 
the  poles  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer,  and  v  1 
much  endanger  the  Hops. 

Hops  require  to  be  planted  in  an  open  fituation,  1 
the  air  may  freely  pals  round  and  between  them  to 
up  and  diffipate  the  moifture,  whereby  they  will  >£ 
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»  fo  fubjetft  to  fire  blafts,  which  often  defiroy  the 
liddles  of  large  plantations,  while  the  outfides  re- 
iain  unhurt. 

iS  for  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  planting,  it 
lould,  the  winter  before,  be  ploughed  and  harrowed 
yen ;  and  then  lay  upon  it  in  heaps  a  good  quantity 
f  frefh.  rich  earth,  or  well  rotted  dung  and  earth 
iixed  together,  fufficient  to  put  half  a  bufhel  in  every 
ole  to  plant  the  Hops  in,  unlefs  the  natural  ground 
e  very  frelh  and  good. 

hen  lay  a  line  acrofs  it  from  the  hedge,  in  which 
nots  have  been  tied,  at  the  diftance  you  defign  your 
lop-hills  to  be  at,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  diftance 
ie  whole  length  of  the  ground,  and  place  a  fharp 
ointed  ftick  at  every  knot ;  then  lay  alide  the  line, 
id  with  two  forked  fticks  of  about  eight  or  nine  feet 
)ng,  you  may  from  the  firft  row  fet  out  the  whole 
round,  by  applying  the  two  forks  to  two  of  the  fticks 
hich  were  firft  fet  up,  and  placing  another  row  at 
ie  ends,  where  the  forked  fticks  meet  triangular- 
ife  •,  then  you  fhould  dig  a  hole  at  every  ftick  about 
foot  and  a  half  wide,  and  fill  it  full  of  the  good 
irth  you  brought  in. 

;  you  plough  the  ground  with  horfes  between  the 
ills,  it  will  be  be  ft  to  plant  them  in  fquares  chequer- 
ife ;  but  the  quincunx  form  is  the  moft  beautiful, 
id  it  will  alfo  be  better  for  the  Hop  ;  but  if  the 
round  is  intended  to  be  cultivated  by  the  breaft- 
lough,  it  will  be  beft  to  plant  them  in  fquares  •,  but 
hich  way  foever  you  make  ufe  of,  a  ftake  fhould  be 
uck  down  at  all  the  places  where  the  hills  are  to  be 
lade. 

erfons  ought  to  be  very  curious  in  the  choice  of  the 
ants  and  fets,  as  to  the  kind  of  the  Hop  ;  for  if  the 
op-garden  be  planted  with  a  mixture  of  two  or 
iree  forts  of  Hops  that  ripen  at  different  times,  it 
ill  caufe  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  be  a  great  de- 
iment  to  the  owner. 

he  two  beft  forts  are  the  white  and  the  gray  bind ; 
e  latter  is  a  large  fquare  Hop,  more  hardy,  and  is 
e  more  plentiful  bearer,  but  ripens  later  than  the 
rmer. 

here  is  alfo  another  fort  of  the  white  bind,  which 
lens  in  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  common  ;  but 
is  is  tenderer,  and  a  lefs  plentiful  bearer,  but  it  has 
is  advantage,  it  comes  firft  to  market, 
it  if  three  grounds,  or  three  diftant  parts  of  one 
ound,  be  planted  with  thefe  three  forts,  there  will  be 
is  conveniency,  that  they  may  be  picked  fucceffively 

they  become  ripe. 

he  fets  ought  to  be  procured  out  of  grounds  that  are 
itirely  of  the  lame  fort  you  would  have,  they  fliould 
;  five  or  fix  inches  long,  with  three  or  more  joints 
'  buds  on  them,  all  the  old  bind  and  hollow  part  of 
le  fet  being  cut  off. 

there  be  a  fort  of  Hop  you  value,  and  would  in- 
reafe  plants  and  fets  from,  the  fuperfluous  binds  may 
e  laid  down  when  the  Hops  are  tied,  cutting  off  the 
ips,  and  burying  them  in  the  hill;  or  when  the 
lops  are  dreffed,  all  the  cuttings  may  be  faved,  and 
lid  in  rows  in  a  bed  of  good  earth  ;  for  almoft  every 
iart  will  grow,  and  become  a  good  fet  the  next  fpring. 
iome  have  tried  to  raife  a  Hop-ground  by  fowing 
zeds,  but  that  turns  to  no  account,  becaufe  that 
vay  is  not  only  tedious,  but  the  Hops  fo  produced  are 
ommonly  of  different  kinds,  and' many  of  them  wild 
.nd  barren. 

\s  to  the  feafons  of  planting  Hops,  the  Kentifh 
planters  beft  approve  the  months  of  O&ober  and 
Vlarch,  both  which  fucceed  very  well ;  but  the  com- 
non  fets  are  not  to  be  had  in  Q&ober,  unlefs  from 
ome  ground  that  is  to  be  digged  up  and  deftroyed  ; 
md  likewife  there  is  fome  danger  that  the  fets  may 
)e  rotted,  if  the  winter  prove  very  wet ;  but  the  moft 
ifual  time  of  procuring  them  is  in  March,  when  the 
dops  are  cut  and  dreffed. 

to  the  manner  of  planting  the  fets,  you  fliould  put 
:wo  or  three  good  fets  in  every  hole  with  a  fetting 
lick,  at  about  four  inches  diftance,  placing  them 
loping  ;  they  muft  ftand  even  with  the  furface  of  the 
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ground  ;  let  them  be  preffed  dole  with  the  hand,  and 
covered  with  fine  earth,  and  a  ftick  fliould  be  placed 
-on  each  fide  the  hill  to  fecure  it. 

The  ground  being  thus  planted,  all  that  is  to  be 
done  more  that  fummer,  is  to  keep  the  hills  clear  from 
weeds,  and  to  horie-hoe  the  ground  about  the 
month  of  May,  gathering  up  the  ltones,  if  more  are 
turned  up  by  ploughing,  and  to  raife  a  fmall  hill 
round  about  the  plants ;  and  in  June  you  muft  twift 
the  young  binds  or  branches  together  in  a  bunch  or 
knot,  for  if  they  are  tied  up  to  fmall  poles  the  firft 
year,  in  order  to  have  a  few  Hops  from  them,  it 
will  not  countervail  the  weakening  the  plants. 

A  mixture  of  compoft  or  dung  being  prepared  for 
your  Hop-ground,  the  beft  time  for  laying  it  on,  if 
the  weather  prove  dry,  is  about  Michaelmas,  that  the 
wheels  of  the  dung-cart  may  not  injure  the  Hops,  nor 
furrow  the  ground  :  if  this  be  not  done  then,  you 
muft  be  obliged  to  wait  till  the  froft  has  hardened  the 
ground,  fo  that  it  will  bear  the  dung-cart ;  and  this 
is  alfo  the  time  to  carry  on  your  new  poles,  to  recruit 
thofe  that  are  decayed,  and  to  be  caft  out  every  year. 

If  you  have  good  ftore  of  dung,  the  beft  way  will  be 
to  fpread  it  in  the  alleys  all  over  the  ground,  and  to 
dig  or  plough  it  in  the  winter  following.  The  quan¬ 
tity  they  will  require,  will  be  forty  loads  to  an  acre, 
reckoning  about  thirty  bufliels  to  the  load. 

If  you  have  not  dung  enough  to  cover  all  the  ground 
in  one  year,  you  may  lay  it  on  one  part  one  year,  and 
on  the  reft  in  another,  or  a  third  ;  for  there  is  no  occa- 
fion  to  dung  the  ground  after  this  manner,  oftener 
than  once  in  two  or  three  years. 

Thofe  who  have  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  dung,  ufu- 
ally  content  themfelves- with  laying  on  about  twenty 
loads  upon  an  acre  every  year  •,  this  they  lay  only  on 
the  hills,  either  about  November,  or  in  the  fpring ; 
which  laft  fome  account  the  beft  time,  when  the  Hops  ’ 
are  dreffed,  to  cover  them  after  they  are  cut ;  but  if  it 
be  done  at  this  time,  the  compoft  or  dung  ought  to 
be  very  well  rotted  and  fine. 

As  to  the  dreffing  of  the  Hops,  when  the  Hop- 
ground  is  dug  or  ploughed  in  January  or  February, 
the  earth  about  the  hills,  and  very  near  them,  ought 
to  be  taken  away  with  a  fpade,  that  you  may  come  the 
more  conveniently  at  the  ftock  to  cut  it. 

About  the  end  of  February,  if  the  Hops  were  planted 
the  fpring  before,  or  if  the  ground  be  weak,  they 
ought  to  be  dreffed  in  dry  weather  ;  but  elfe,  if  the 
ground  be  ftrong  and  in  perfection,  the  middle  of 
March  will  be  a  good  time;  and  the  latter  end  of 
March,  if  it  be  apt  to  produce  over  rank  binds,  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  may  be  foon  enough. 

Then  having  with  an  iron  picker  cleared  away  all  the 
earth  out  of  the  hills,  fo  as  to  make  the  ftock  bear  to 
the  principal  roots,  with  a  lharp  knife  you  muft  cut 
off  all  the  fhoots  which  grew  up  with  the  binds  the 
laft  year ;  and  alfo  all  the  young  fuckers,  that  none 
be  left  to  run  in  the  alley  and  weaken  the  hill.  It  will 
be  proper  to  cut  one  part  of  the  ftock  lower  than  the 
other,  and  alfo  to  cut  that  part  low,  that  was  left 
higheft  the  preceding  year.  By  purfuing  this  me¬ 
thod,  you  may  exped  to  have  ftronger  buds,  and  alfo 
keep  the  hill  in  good  order. 

In  dreffing  thofe  Hops  that  have  been  planted  the 
year  before,  you  ought  to  cut  off  both  the  dead  tops, 
and  the  young  fuckers  which  have  fprung  up  from  the 
fets,  and  alio  to  cover  the  ftocks  with  fine  earth  a 
finger’s  length  in  thicknefs. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  Hops  are  to  be  polled, 
when  the  fhoots  begin  to  fprout  up ;  the  poles  muft  be 
fet  to  the  hills  deep  into  the  ground,  with  a  fquare 
iron  pitcher  or  crow,  that  they  may  the  better  endure 
the  wind ;  three  poles  are  fufficient  for  one  hill.1 
Thefe  fhould  be  placed  as  near  the  hills  as  may  be, 
with  their  bending  tops  turned  outwards  from  the 
hill,  to  prevent  the  binds  from  entangling ;  and  a 
fpace  between  two  poles  ought  to  be  left  open  to  the 
fouth,  to  admit  the  fun  beams. 

The  poles  ought  to  be  in  length  fixteen  or  twenty 
feet,  more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  ground  is  in 
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ftrcngth  •,  and  great  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  over¬ 
pole  a  young  or  weak  ground,  for  that  will  draw  the 
dock  too  much,  and  weaken  it.  If  a  ground  be  over¬ 
polled,  you  are  not  to  expect  a  good  crop  from  it  j  for 
v  the  branches  which  bear  the  Hops  will  grow  very 
little,  till  the  binds  have  over-reached  the  poles, 
which  they  cannot  do  when  the  poles  are  too  long. 
Two  fmall  poles  are  fufficient  for  a  ground  that  is 
young. 

If  you  wait  till  the  fprouts  or  young  binds  are  grown 
to  the  length  of  a  foot,  you  will  be  able  to  make  a 
better  judgement  where  to  place  the  largeft  poles  j 
but  if  you  flay  till  they  are  fo  long  as  to  fail  into  the 
alleys,  it  will  be  injurious  to  them,  becaufe  they  will 
entangle  one  with  another,  and  will  not  clafp  about 
the  pole  fo  readily. 

Maple  or  Afpen  poles  are  accounted  the  bell  for 
Hops,  on  which  they  are  thought  to  profper  beft,  be¬ 
caufe  of  their  warmth  •,  or  elfe,  becaufe  the  climbing 
of  the  Hop  is  furthered  by  means  of  the  roughnefs  of 
the  bark.  But  for  laftingnefs,  Aftien  or  Willow  poles 
are  preferable  j  but  Cheftnut  poles  are  the  moft  dura¬ 
ble  of  all. 

If,  after  the  Hops  are  grown  up,  you  find  any  of 
them  have  been  under-polled,  taller  poles  may  be 
placed  near  thofe  that  are  too  Ihort,  to  receive  the 
binds  from  them. 

As  to  the  tying  of  Hops,  the  buds  that  do  not  clafp 
of  themfelves  to  the  neareft  pole  when  they  are  grown 
to  three  or  four  feet  high,  muft  be  guided  to  it  by  the 
hand,  turning  them  to  the  fun,  whofe  courfe  they 
will  always  follow.  They  muft  be  bound  with  wi¬ 
thered  Rufhes,  but  not  fo  clofe  as  to  hinder  them  from 
climbing  up  the  pole. 

This  you  muft  continue  to  do  till  all  the  poles  are 
furnilhed  with  binds,  of  which  two  or  three  are  enough 
for  a  pole  *,  and  all  the  fprouts  and  binds  that  you 
have  no  odcafion  for,  are  to  be  plucked  up ;  but  if  the 
ground  be  young,  then  none  of  thefe  ufelefs  binds 
fhould  be  plucked  up,  but  Ihould  be  wrapt  up  to¬ 
gether  in  the  middle  of  the  hill. 

When  the  binds  are  grown  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
hands,  if  they  forfake  the  poles,  you  Ihould  make  ufe 
of  a  ftand  ladder  in  tying  them  up. 

Some  advife,  that  if  the  binds  be  very  ftrong,  and 
overgrow  the  poles  very  much,  you  ftrike  off  their 
heads  with  a  long  fwitch,  to  increafe  their  branching 
below. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  you  have  made 
an  end  of  tying  them,  the  ground  muft  have  the  fum- 
mer  ploughing  or  digging,  which  is  done  by  calling 
up  with  the  fpade  foirie  fine  earth  into  every  hill,  and 
a  month  after  it  muft  be  again  repeated,  and  the 
hills  made  up  to  a  convenient  bignefs. 

It  is  not  at  all  to  be  doubted,  but  that  a  thorough 
watering  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  Hops 
in  a  hot  dry  fummer  •,  but  it  is  fo  much  charge  and 
trouble  to  do  this,  that  unlefs  you  have  a  ftream  at 
hand  to  flow  the  ground,  it  is  fcarce  prafticable. 
When  the  Hops  blow,  you  Ihould  obferve  if  there  be 
any  wild  barren  hills  among  them,  and  mark  them, 
by  driving  a  Iharpened  ilick  into  every  fuch  hill,  that 
they  may  be  digged  up  and  replanted. 

Hops  as  well  as  other  vegetables,  are  liable  to  dif- 
tempefs  and  difafters,  and  among  the  reft,  to  the  fen. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  excellent  Treatife  of  Ve¬ 
getable  Statics,  treating  of  Hops,  gives  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  ftate  of  Hops  in  Kent  in  the  year 
1725,  that  he  received  from  Mr.  Auften  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  which  is  as  follows : 

In  mid  April  not  half  the  Ihoots  appeared  above 
ground,  fo  that  the  planters  knew  not  how  to  pole 
them  to  the  beft  advantage. 

This  defetft  of  the  Ihoot,  upon  opening  the  hills, 
was  found  to  be  owing  to  the  multitude  and  variety  of 
vermin  that  lay  preying  upon  the  roots  ;  the  increafe 
of  which,  was  imputed  to  the  long  and  almoft  uninter¬ 
rupted  feries  of  dry  weather  for  three  months  before. 
Towards  the  end  of  April  many  of  the  Hop-vines 
were  infefted  with  flies. 
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About  the  20th  of  May  there  was  a  very  unequal ; 
pearance,  lbme  Vines  being  run  feven  feet,  others  2 
above  three  or  four ;  fome  juft  tied  to  the  poles,  a 
fome  not  vitible  j  and  this  difproportionate  ineqi 
lity  in  their  fize,  continued  through  the  whole  time  ' 
their  growth. 

The  flies  now  appeared  upon  the  leaves  of  the  f 
wardeft  Vines,  but  not  in  fuch  numbers  here,  as  ft 
did  in  moft  other  places.  About  the  middle  of  ft 
the  flies  increafed,  yet  not  fo  as  to  endanger  the  cro 
but  in  diftant  plantations  they  were  exceedingly  m 
tiplied,  fo  as  to  fwarm  towards  the  end  of  the  nionti 
June  the  27th  fome  fpecks  of  fen  appeared.  Frt 
this  day  to  the  9th  of  July  was  very  dry  weather, 
this  time,  when  it  was  laid,  that  the  Hops  in  m 
parts  of  the  kingdom  looked  black  and  ficklv,  a 
feemed  paft  recovery,  ours  held  it  out  pretty  well, 
the  opinion  of  the  moft  fkilful  planters. 

The  great  leaves  were  indeed  difcoloured,  and  a  j 
tie  withered,  and  the  fen  was  fomewhat  increaf 
From  the  9th  of  July  to  the  23d,  the  fen  increafei 
great  deal  i  but  the  flies  and  lice  decreafed,  it  raini 
much  daily.  In  a  week  more  the  fen,  which  feem 
to  be  almoft  at  a  ftand,  was  confiderably  increaf 
efpecially  in  thofe  grounds  where  it  firft  appeared. 
About  the  middle  of  Auguft  the  Vines  had  dej 
growing  both  in  Item  and  branch,  and  the  forward' 
began  to  be  in  the  Hop,  the  reft  in  bloom  ;  the  f! 
continued  fpreading  where  it  was  not  before  perceivt; 
and  not  only  the  leaves,  but  many  of  the  burs  wt 
alfo  tainted  with  it. 

About  the  20th  of  Auguft  fome  of  the  Hops  were  i 
fedted  with  the  fen,  and  whole  branches  corrupted 
it.  Half  the  plantations  had  pretty  well  efcaped  I 
therto,  and  from  this  time  the  fen  increafed  but  littj 
but  feveral  days  wind  and  rain  the  following  week 
diftorted  them,  that  many  of  them  began  to  dwindi 
and  at  laft  came  to  nothing  •,  and  of  thofe  that  tb< 
remained  in  bloom,  fome  never  turned  to  Hops ;  ai 
of  the  reft  which  did,  many  of  them  were  fo  fma 
that  they  very  little  exceeded  the  bignefs  of  a  goc 
thriving  bur. 

We  did  not  begin  to  pick  till  the  8th  of  Septembe 
which  is  eighteen  days  later  than  we  began  the  ye; 
before  •,  the  crop  was  little  above  two  hundred  on  ■<] 
acre  round,  and  not  good.  The  beft  Hops  fold  thl 
year  at  Way-hill,  for  1 6 1.  the  hundred. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  aforefaid  Treatife,  givl 
us  an  account  of  the  following  experiment  that  l| 
made  on  Hop-vines.  He  tells  us,  that  in  July  he  c  j 
off  two  thriving  Hop -vines  near  the  ground,  in  1 
thick  fhady  part  of  the  garden,  the  pole  ftill  Handing! 
he  ftripped  the  leaves  off  from  one  of  thefe  Vines,  arj 
fet  their  Hems  in  known  quantities  of  water  in  littj 
bottles  ;  that  with  leaves  imbibed  in  a  twelve  hou 
day  four  ounces,  and  that  without  leaves  threij 
fourths  of  an  ounce. 

He  took  another  Hop-pole  with  its  Vines  on  it,  ar 
carried  it  out  of  the  Hop-ground  into  a  free  and  optj 
expofure ;  thefe  imbibed  and  perfpired  as  much  mol 
as  the  former  in  the  Hop-ground,  which  is,  doubtlei  1 
the  reafon  why  the  Hop-vines  on  the  outfides  <| 
plantations,  where  they  are  moft  expofed  to  the  ail 
are  Ihort  and  poor,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  in  t! 
middle  of  the  ground,  viz.  becaufe  being  much  drietj 
their  fibres  harden  fooner,  and  therefore  they  cannj 
grow  fo  kindly  as  thofe  in  the  middle  of  the  groun<| 
which,  by  fhade,  are  always  kept  moifter,  and  mo  f 
dudlile. 

The  fame  curious  author  proceeds  as  followeth :  Noj 
there  being  1000  hills  in  an  acre  of  Hop-ground,  ari 
each  hill  having  three  poles,  and  each  pole  three  Vint, 
the  number  of  Vines  will  be  9000,  each  of  whit 
perfpiring  four  ounces,  the  fum  of  all  the  ounces  pel 
fpired  by  an  acre  in  twelve  hours  day  will  be  360CP 
ounces  =  15750000  grains  —  62007  cube  inches, 
220  gallons,  which  divided  by  6272640,  the  numb: 
of  fquare  inches  in  an  acre,  it  will  be  found,  that  tl 
quantity  of  liquor  perfpired  by  all  the  Hop-vines  w| 
be  equal  to  an  area  of  Jiquor  as  broad  as  an  acre,  ail 
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«  oart  of  an  inch  deep,  befides  what  evaporated  from 
^ '  arth 

tnd  this*  quantity  of  moifture,  in  a  kindly  ftate  of 
he  air,  if  daily  carrried  off,  is  a  fufficient  quantity  to 
eep  the  Hops  in  a  healthy  ftate  •,  but  in  a  rainy  moift 
tate  of  air,  without  a  due  mixture  of  dry  weather, 
oo  much  moifture  hovers  about  the  Hops,  fo  as  to 
inder,  in  fome  meafure,  the  kindly  perfpiration  of 
he  leaves,  whereby  the  ftagnating  lap  corrupts,  and 
,reeds  mouldy  fen,  which  often  lpoils  vaft  quantities 
f  flourilhing  Hop-grounds. 

This  was  the  cafe  in  the  year  1723,  when  for  ten  or 
ourteen  days  almoft  continual  rains  fell,  about  the 
atter  half  of  July,  after  four  months  dry  weather, 
ipon  which  the  moft  flourifhing  and  promifing  Hops 
vere  all  infedted  with  mould,  or  fen,  in  their  leaves 
nd  fruit,  while  the  then  poor  and  unpromifing  Hops 
pCaped,  and  produced  plenty,  becaufe  they,  being 
mall,  did  not  perfpire  fo  great  a  quantity  as  others, 
l0r  did  they  confine  the  perfpired  vapour,  fo  much 
s  the  large  thriving  Vines  did  in  their  lhady  thickets, 
phis  rain  on  the  then  warm  earth,  made  the  Grafs 
hoot  out  as  fall  as  if  it  were  in  a  hot-bed,  and  the 
\pples  grew  fo  precipitately,  that  they  were  of  a  flafhy 
:onftitution,  fo  as  to  rot  more  remarkably  than  had 
iver  been  remembered. 

The  planters  obferve,  That  when  a  mould,  or  fen, 
ras  once  feized  any  part  of  the  ground,  it  foon  runs 
)ver  the  whole,  and  that  the  Grafs,  and  other  herbs 
.inder  the  Hops,  are  infedted  with  it,  probably,  becaufe 
he  fmall  feeds  of  this  quick-growing  mould,  which 
bon  come  to  maturity,  are  blown  over  the  whole 
rround ;  which  fpreading  of  the  feed  may  be  the 
eafon  why  fome  grounds  are  infedted  with  fen  for 
everal  years  fucceffively,  viz.  from  the  feeds  of  the 
aft  year’s  fen.  Might  it  not  then  be  advifed  to  burn 
he  fenny  Hop- vines,  as  foon  as  the  Hops  arepicked,  in 
lopes  thereby  to  deftroy  fome ofthe  feed  of  the  mould  ? 
Mr.  Auften,  of  Canterbury,  obferves  fen  to  be  more 
:atal  to  thofe  grounds  that  are  low  and  fheltered,  than 
:o  the  high  and  open  grounds,  to  thofe  that  are  ftielv- 
ng  to  the  north,  than  to  thofe  Ihelving  to  the  fouth  ; 
o  the  middle  of  grounds  than  to  the  outfides ;  to  the 
fry  and  gentle  grounds,  than  to  the  moift  and  ft  iff 
grounds. 

This  was  very  apparent  throughout  the  plantations 
vhere  the  land  had  the  fame  workmanfhip  and  help 
leftowed  upon  it,  and  was  wrought  at  the  fame  time. 
But  if  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  there  was  a  difference,  it 
iad  a  different  effeft,  and  the  low  and  gentle  grounds, 
hat  lay  negledted,  we?e  then  feen  lefs  diftempered 
:han  the  open  and  moift,  which  were  carefully  ma¬ 
naged  and  looked  after. 

The  honey  dews  are  obferved  to  come  about  the  1  ith 
of  June,  which,  by  the  middle  of  July,  turn  the 
leaves  black,  and  make  them  ftink. 

The  faid  Dr.  Hales  relates,  That  in  the  month  of 
July  (the  feafon  for  fire-blafts,  as  the  planters  call 
them)  he  has  feen  the  Vines  in  the  middle  of  the  Hop- 
ground  fcorched  up  almoft  from  one  end  of  a  large 
ground  to  the  other,  when  a  hot  gleam  of  fun-fhine 
has  come  immediately  after  a  fhower  of  rain,  at  which 
time  vapours  are  all  feen  with  the  naked  eye,  but  eft 
pecially  with  refledting  telefcopes,  to  aibend  fo  plenti¬ 
fully  as  to  make  a  clear  and  diftindt  objedt  become  im¬ 
mediately  very  dim  and  tremulous  *  nor  was  there 
any  dry  gravelly  vein  in  the  ground  along  the  courfe 
of  this  fcorch  •,  it  was  therefore,  probably,  owing  to 
the  much  greater  quantity  of  fcorching  vapours  in  the 
middle,  than  the  outfides  of  the  ground,  and  that  be¬ 
ing  a  denfer  medium,  it  was  much  hotter  than  a  more 
rare  medium. 

And,  perhaps,  the  great  volume  of  afeending  va¬ 
pours  might  make  the  fun-beams  converge  a  little 
towards  the  middle  of  the  ground,  that  being  a  den¬ 
fer  medium,  and  thereby  increafe  the  heat  confide- 
rably  •,  for  he  obferved,  That  the  courfe  of  the 
fcorched  Hops  was  in  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  fun- 
beams  about  eleven,  o’clock,  at  which  time  the  hot 
gleam  was. 
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The  Hop-ground  was  in  a  valley  which  ran  from 
fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  and  to  the  belt  of  his  re¬ 
membrance,  there  was  but  little  wind,  and  that-  in  the 
courfe  ofthe  fcorch  •,  but  had  there  been  fome  other 
gentle  wind,  either  north  or  fouth,  it  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  but  that  the  north  wind  gently  blowing  the  vo¬ 
lume  of  rifing  wreak  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ground, 
that  fide  might  have  been  moft  fcorched,  and  fo  vice 
verfa. 

As  to  particular  fire-blafts,  which  fcorch  here  "and 
there  a  few  Hop-vines,  or  one  or  two  branches  of  a 
tree,  without  damaging  the  next  adjoining,  what 
aftronomers  obferve,  may  hint  to  us  no  very  impro¬ 
bable  caufe  of  it,  viz.  They  frequently  obferve  (eft 
pecially  with  refledting  telefcopes)  fmall  feparate  por¬ 
tions  of  pellucid  vapours  floating  in  the  air,  which, 
though  not  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  yet  confide- 
rably  denfer  than  the  circumambient  air  •,  and  va¬ 
pours  of  fuch  a  degree  of  denfity  may  very  probably 
either  acquire  fuch  a  fealding  heat  from  the  fun  as 
will  fcorch  what  plants  they  touch,  efpecially  the  more 
tender. 

(An  effedt  which  the  gardeners  about  London  have 
too  often  found  to  their  coft,  when  they  have  incau- 
tioufly  put  bell-glaffes  over  their  Cauliflowers  early  in 
a  frofty  morning,  before  the  dew  was  evaporated  off 
them  ;  which  dew,  being  raifed  by  the  fun’s  warmth, 
and  confined  within  the  glafs,  did  there  form  a  denfe, 
tranfparent,  fealding  vapour,  which  burned  and  killed 
the  plants :) 

Or,  perhaps,  the  upper  or  lower  furface  of  thefe 
tranfparent,  feparate,  flying  volumes  of  vapours,  may, 
among  the  many  forms  they  revolve  into,  fometimes 
approach  fo  near  to  an  hemifphere,  or  hemicylinder, 
as  thereby  to  make  the  fun-beams  converge,  fo  as  of¬ 
ten  to  fcorch  the  more  tender  plants  they  fhallfall  on, 
and  fometimes  alfo  parts  of  the  more  hardy  plants  and 
trees,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  leffer  conver- 
gency  of  the  fun’s  rays. 

The  learned  Boerhaave,  in  his  Theory  of  Chymiftry, 
p.  245,  Shaw’s  edition,  obferves.  That  thofe  white 
clouds  which  appear  in  lummer  time,  are,  as  it  were, 
fo  many  mirrours,  and  occafion  exceffive  heat.  Thefe 
cloudy  mirrours  are  fometimes  round,  fometimes  con¬ 
cave,  polygonous,  &c.  When  the  face  of  heaven  is 
covered  with  fuch  white  clouds,  the  lun  finning 
among  them,  mull,  of  neceflity,  produce  a  vehement 
heat,  fince  many  of  his  rays,  which  would  otherwife, 
perhaps,  never  touch  our  earth,  are  hereby  refiedted 
to  us.  Thus,  if  the  fun  be  on  orte  fide,  and  the 
clouds  on  the  oppofite  one,  they  will  be  perfedt  burn- 
ing-glaffes,  and  hence  the  phenomena  of  thunder. 

I  have  fometimes  (continues  he)  obferved  a  kind  of 
hollow  clouds  full  of  hail  and  fnow,  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  which  the  heat  was  extreme,  fince,  by  fuch 
condenfation,  they  were  enabled  to  refiedt  more 
ftrongly.  After  this  came  a  fharp  cold,  and  then 
the  clouds  difeharged  their  hail  in  great  quantity,  to 
which  fucceeded  a  moderate  warmth.  Frozen'  con¬ 
cave  clouds,  therefore,  by  their  great  reflexions,  pro¬ 
duce  a  vigorous  heat,  and  the  fame,  when  refolved, 
exceffive  cold. 

From  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  obferves  as  follows  : 
Hence  we  fee,  that  blafts  may  be  occafioned  by  the 
reflexions  of  the  clouds,  as  well  as  by  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  refradtion  of  denfe  tranfparent  vapours. 

About  the  middle  of  July  Hops  begin  to  blow,  and 
will  be  ready  to  gather  about  Bartholomew-tide.  A 
judgment  may  be  made  of  their  ripeneis,.  by  their 
ftrong  feent,  their  hardnefs,  and  the  brownilh  colour 

of  their  feed.  . 

When  by  thefe  tokens  they  appear  to  be  ripe,  they 
muft  be  picked  with  all  the  expedition  poffible  ;  for 
if  at  this  time  a  ftorm  of  wind  fhould  come,  L  would 
do  them  great  damage,  by  breaking  the  branches,  and 
bruifing  and  difcolouring  the  Hops ;  and  it  is  very 
well  known,  that  Hops,  being  picked  green  anc} 
bright,  will  fell  for  a  third  part  more  than  thofe 
which  are  difcoloured  and  brown. 

The 
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The  moft  convenient  way  of  picking  them  is  into  a  I 
long  fquare  frame  of  wood,  called  a  bin,  with  a  cloth 
hanging  on  tenter-hooks  within  it,  to  receive  the 
Hops  as  they  are  picked. 

The  frame  is  compofed  of  four  pieces  of  wood  joined 
together,  fupported  by  four  legs,  with  a  prop  at  each 
end  to  bear  up  another  long  piece  of  wood,  placed  at 
a  convenient  height  over  the  middle  of  the  bin  •,  this 
lerves  to  lay  the  poles  upon  which  are  to  be  picked. 
This  bin  is  commonly  eight  feet  long,  and  three  feet 
broad  ;  two  poles  may  be  laid  on  it  at  a  time,  and 
fx  or  eight  perfons  may  work  at  it,  three  or  four  on 
each  fide. 

It  will  be  bed  to  begin  to  pick  the  Hops  on  the  eaft  or 
north  fide  of  your  ground,  if  you  can  do  it  conveni¬ 
ently  •,  this  will  prevent  the  fouth-wefb  wind  from 
breaking  into  the  garden. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  plot  of  the  ground  contain¬ 
ing  eleven  hills  fquare,  place  the  bin  upon  the  hill 
which  is  in  the  center,  having  five  hills  on  each  fide  j 
and  when  thefe  hills  are  picked,  remove  the  bin  into 
another  piece  of  ground  of  the  fame  extent,  and  fo 
proceed  till  the  whole  Hop-ground  is  finifhed. 

When  the  poles  are  drawn  up  to  be  picked,  you  muft 
take  great  care  not  to  cut  the  binds  too  near  the  hills, 
efpeciaily  when  the  Hops  are  green,  becaufe  it  will 
make  the  fap  to  flow  exceffively. 

And  if  the  poles  do  not  come  up  without  difficulty, 
they  fhould  be  raifed  by  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  lever,  having  a  forked  piece  of  iron,  with 
teeth  on  the  infide,  fattened  within  two  feet  of  the 
end. 

The  Hops  muft  be  picked  very  clean,  i.  e.  free  from 
leaves  and  ftalks,  and,  as  there  fhall  be  occafion,  two 
or  three  times  in  a  day  the  bin  muft  be  emptied  into  a 
Hop-bag  made  of  coarfe  linen  cloth,  and  carried  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  oaft,  or  kiln,  in  order  to  be  dried  ; 
for  if  they  fhould  be  long  in  the  bin,  or  bag,  they  will 
be  apt  to  heat,  and  be  difcoloured. 

If  the  weather  be  hot,  there  fhould  no  more  poles 
be  drawn  than  can  be  picked  in  an  hour,  and  they 
fhould  be  gathered  in  fair  weather,  if  it  can  be,  and 
when  the  Hops  are  dry  •,  this  will  fave  fome  expence 
in  firing,  and  preferve  their  colour  better  when  they 
are  dried. 

The  belt  method  of  drying  Hops  is  with  charcoal  on 
an  oaft  or  kiln,  covered  with  hair-cloth,  of  the  fame 
form  and  fafhion  that  is  ufed  for  drying  malt.  There 
is  no  need  to  give  any  particular  directions  for  the 
making  it,  fince  every  carpenter,  or  bricklayer,  in 
thofe  countries  where  Hops  grow,  or  malt  is  made, 
knows  how  to  build  them. 

The  kiln  ought  to  be  fquare,  and  may  be  of  ten, 
twelve,  fourteen,  or  fixteen  feet  over  at  the  top,  where 
the  Hops  are  laid,  as  your  plantation  requires,  and 
your  room  will  allow.  There  ought  to  be  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  kiln, 
and  the  beguels  of  the  fteddle  where  the  fire  is  kept, 
viz.  if  the  kiln  be  twelve  feet  fquare  on  the  top,  it 
ought  to  be  nine  feet  high  from  the  fire,  and  the  fted¬ 
dle  ought  to  be  fix  feet  and  a  half  fquare,  and  fo  pro¬ 
portionable  in  other  dimenfions. 

The  Hops  muft  be  fpread  even  upon  the  oaft  a  foot 
thick  or  more,  if  the  depth  of  the  curb  will  allow  it, 
but  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  oaft,  if  the 
Hops  be  green  or  wet. 

The  oaft  ought  to  be  firft  warmed  with  afire  before 
the  Hops  are  laid  on,  and  then  an  even  fteady  fire 
muft  be  kept  under  them  ;  it  muft  not  be  too  fierce 
at  firft,  left  it  fcorch.the  Hops  j  nor  muft  it  be  buf¬ 
fered  to  fink  or  flacken,  but  rather  be  increafed  till 
the  Hops  be  near  dried,  left  the  moifture,  or  fweat, 
which  the  fire  has  raifed,  fall  back,  or  difcolour 
them.  When  they  have  lain  about  nine  hours,  they 
muft  be  turned,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  more  they 
may  be  taken  off  the  oaft.  It  xiiay  be  known  when 
they  are  well  dried  by  the  brittlenefs  of  the  ftalks, 
and  the  ealy  falling  off  of  the  Hop  leaves. 

1  he  Dutch  and  Flemings  have  another  method  of 
drying  their  Hops  :  they  make  a  fquare  kiln,  or  room, 
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about  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  built  of  brick  or  ftc 
having  a  door  at  one  fide,  and  a  fire-place  in  <1 
middle  of  the  room,  on  the  floor,  about  thirt  ^ 
inches  wide  within,  and  thirteen  inches  high  in  len  1 
from  the  mouth  of  it,  almoft  to  the  back  part  of  - 
kiln,  a  paffage  being  left  juft  enough  for  a  mar  j 
go  round  the  end  of  it  •,  this  they  call  a  horfe,  fuel  - 
is  commonly  made  in  malt-kilns,  the  fire  palling  ► 
at  the  holes  at  each  fide,  and  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  bed,  or  floor,  on  which  the  Hops  lie  to  be  drj 
is  placed  about  five  feet  high  above  •,  about  tha  5 
a  wall  near  four  feet  high,  to  keep  the  Hops  fr  , 
falling. 

A  window  is  made  at  one  fide  of  the  upper  bed,  > 
fliove  off  the  dry  Hops  down  into  a  room  prepar.ee  > 
receive  them.  The  beds  are  made  of  laths,  or  ra 
fawn  very  even,  lying  a  quarter  of  an  inch  dift  - 
from  one  another,  with  a  crofs  beam  in  the  midc 
to  fupport  them  ;  the  laths  are  let  in  even  with  the  I 
of  the  beam,  and  this  keeps  them  even  in  theplac 
this  they  call  an  oaft. 

The  Hops  are  laid  on  this  bed  by  balkets  full,  wi 
out  any  oaft-cloth,  beginning  at  one  end,  .and  fo  < 
ing  on  till  all  is  covered,  half  a  yard  thick,  with< 
treading  them  •,  then  they  even  them  with  a  rake,  t  ; 
they  may  lie  of  equal  thicknefs. 

This  being  done,  they  kindle  the  fire  below,  eit 
of  wood  or  charcoal,  but  the  latter  is  accounted 
better  fuel  for  Hops  this  fire  is  kept  as  much 
may  be  at  an  equal  or  conftant  heat,  and  only  at  : 
mouth  of  the  furnace,  for  the  air  will  fufficiently  c 
perfe  it. 

They  do  not  ftir  them  till  they  are  thoroughly  dri- 
i.  e.  till  the  top  is  as  fully  dried  as  the  bottom  ■,  t 
if  they  find  any  place  not  to  be  fo  dry  as  the  rt 
(which  may  be  known  by  reaching  over  them  witl 
ftick  or  wand,  and  touching  them  in.  feveral  place 
they  obferve  where  they  do  not  rattle,  and  where  th 
do  j  and  where  they  do  not  rattle,  they  abate  the 
there,  and  difpofe  of  them  where  the  places  m 
firft  dry. 

They  know  when  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  by  tj 
brittlenefs  of  the  inner  ftalk,  if  it  be  fhort  when  it ; 
rubbed  ;  which  when  they  find,  they  take  out  tj 
fire,  and  Ihove  out  the  Hops  at  the  window  that  j 
made  for  that  purpofe,  into  the  room  made  to  r- 
ceive  them,  with  a  coakrake  made  with  a  board  , 
the  end  of  a  pole,  and  then  go  in  at  a  door  b 
low,  and  fweep  up  the  Hops  and  feeds  that  f;j 
through,  and  put  them  to  the  other  Hops ;  then  tlnj 
lay  another  bed  of  green  Hops,  and  renew  the  hr] 
and  proceed  as  before. 

This  method  is  difapproved  by  fome,  becaufe  (th< 
fay)  the  Hops  lying  fo  thick,  and  not  being  turne 
the  under  part  of  them  muft  needs  dry  before  the  uj 
per ;  and  the  fire  pafling  through  the  whole  bed  to  dij 
the  uppermoft,  muft  neceffarily  over-dry,  and  mud 
prejudice  the  greateft  part  of  the  Hops,  both  j 
ftrength  and  weight,  befides  the  unneceffary  expenl 
of  firing,  which  muft  be  long  continued  to  dry  th  j 
roughly  fo  many  together. 

Therefore  fome  have  improved  on  this  method,  an 
advifed  to  make  the  kiln  much  as  is  before  directed 
to  the  Dutch  way. 

Firft  to  make  a  bed  of  flat  ledges  about  an  intj 
thick,  and  two  or  three  inches  broad,  fawn,  and  la| 
acrofs  one  another  the  flat  way,  chequerwife,  at  abp'jj 
three  or  four  inches  diftance  one  from  the  other,  tlj 
edges  being  fo  entered  one  into  the  other,  that  tin 
floor  may  be  even  and  ftnooth ;  this  bed  may  be  mac| 
to  reft  on  two  or  three  joifts,  fet  edgewife,  to  fuppof 
it  from  finking. 

This  bed  is  to  be  covered  with  large  double  tin,  f| 
dered  together  at  each  joint,  and  the  ledges  muftjj 
fo  ordered,  before  they  are  laid,  that  the  joints  of  tl 
tin  may  always  lie  over  the  middle  of  the  ledge,  tl  j 
bed  being  wholly  covered  over  with  tin  :  boards  mui 
be  fitted  about  the  edges  of  the  kiln,  to  keep  up  tl;. 
Hops,  but  one  fide  muft  be  made  to  remove,  that  tlj 
Hops  may  be  Ihoved  off  as  before. 


t  this  bed,  or  floor  of  tin,  the  Hops  may  be 
-ned  without  fuch  hazard  or  lofs,  as  upon  the 
:  cloth  :  and  alio  it  will  require  a  lefs  expence  of 
anc[?  befides,  any  fort  of  fuel  will  ferve  in  this 
'  *  as  well  as  charcoal,  becaufe  the  fmoke  does 
oafs  through  the  Hops  as  it  does  the  former  ways-, 
1  k  _ _  fc  to  fjkpn.  that  there  be  paflfaees 


’  ^en  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  there  be  paflages 
ade  for  it  at  the  feveral  corners  and  fldes  of  the  kiln, 
is  found  by  experience,  that  the  turning  of  Hops, 
ouch  it  be  after  the  mod  eafy  and  beft  manner,  is 
>t  only  an  injury  and  wafte  to  the  Hops,  but  alio  an 
-pence  of  fuel  and  time,  becaufe  they  require  as 
iuch  fuel,  and  as  long  a  time,  to  dry  a  imall  quan- 
‘  v  by  turning  them,  as  a  large  one. 
ow  this  may  be  prevented,  by  having  a  cover  (to 
s  let  down  and  raifed  at  pleafure)  to  the  upper  bed 
hereon  the  Hops  lie.  _ 

his  cover  may  alfo  be  tinned,  by  nailing  Angle  tin 
ates  over  the  face  of  it,  fo  that  when  the  Hops  be- 
,n  to  dry,  and  are  ready  to  burn,  i.  e.  when  the 
reateft  part  of  their  moifture  is  evaporated,  then  the 
over  may  be  let  down  within  a  foot,  or  lefs,  of  the 
lops  (like  a  reverbatory)  and  will  refledb  the  heat 
non  them,  fo  that  the  top  will  foon  be  as  dry  as 
oe  lowermoft,  and  every  Hop  be  equally  dried.  ^ 

Ls  foon  as  the  Hops  are  taken  off  the  kiln,  lay  them 
a  a  room  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  to  cool,  give, 
nd  toughen  ;  for  if  they  are  bagged  immediately, 
hey  will  powder,  but  if  they  lie  a  while  (and  the 
onaer  they  lie  the  better,  provided  they  be  covered 
:lofe  with  blankets  to  fecure  them  from  the  air,)  they 
nay  be  bagged  with  more  fafety,  as  not  being  liable 


nake  them  bear  treading  the  better,  and  the  harder 
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Dung  of  all  forts  was  formerly  more  commonly  made 
ufe  of  than  now  it  is,  efpecially  when  rotted,  and 
turned  to  mould,  and  they  who  have  no  other  ma¬ 
nure  muff  ufe  it  which,  if  they  do,  cows  or  hogs 
dung,  or  human  ordure  mixed  with  mud,  may  be 
a  proper  compoft,  becaufe  Hops  delight  moft  in  a 
manure  that  is  cool  and  moift. 

Some  recommend  chalk,  or  lime,  as  the  beft  ma¬ 
nure,  except  in  cold  lands,  and  in  fuch,  pigeons  dung 
will  do  beft  a  little  of  which  laid  to  a  hill,  and  fo 
mixed,  that  it  may  not  be  too  hot  in  a  place,  is  ot 


great  advantage. 
LUTEOLA.  See  Reseda. 


be  broken  to  powder  in  treading,  and  this  will 


hey  are  trodden,  the  better  they  will  keep. 

The  common  method  of  bagging  is  as  follows they 
iave  a  hole  made  in  an  upper  floor,  either  round  or 
quare,  large  enough  to  receive  a  Hop-bag  (which 
:onfifts  of  four  ells  and  a  half  of  ell-wide  cloth,  and 
Jfo  contains  ordinarily  two  hundred  and  a  half  of 
dops)  they  tie  a  handful  of  Hops  in  each  lower  cor- 
ler  of  the  bag,  to  ferve  as  handles  to  it,  and  they 
'aften  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  fo  placed  that  the  hoop 
hay  reft  upon  the  edges  of  the  hole. 

Then  he  that  is  to  tread  the  Hops  down  into  the  bag, 
reads  the  Hops  on  every  fide,  another  perfon  conti- 
lually  putting  them  in  as  he  treads  them,  till  the 
jaa-  is  full,  which  being  well  filled  and  trodden,  they 
.inrip  the  fattening  of  the  bag  to  the  hoops,  and  let  it 
lown,  and  clofe  up  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  tying  up 
i  handful  of  Hops  in  ep.ch  corner  of  the  mouth,  as 
vas  done  in  the  lower  part. 

Hops  being  thus  packed,  if  they  have  been  well 
dried,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place,  they  will  keep  good 
everal  years  -,  but  care  muft  be  taken,  that  they .  be 
neither  deftroyed  nor  fpoiled  by  the  mice  making 
their  nefts  in  them. 

The  crop  of  Hops  being  thus  beftowed,  you  aie  to 
provide  for  another,  firft  by  taking  care  of  the  poles 
againft  another  year,  which  are  beft  to  be  laid  up  in  a 
fhed,  having  firft  ftripped  off  the  haulm  from  them 
but  if  you  have  not  that  conveniency,  fet  up  three 
poles  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  or  fix  poles  (as  you 
pleafe)  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  having  fet  them  into 
the  ground,  with  an  iron  pitcher,  and  bound  them  to¬ 
gether  at  top,  fet  the  reft  of  your  poles  about  them  j 
and  being  thus  difpofed,  none  but  thole  on  the  outfide 
will  be  fubject  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  for  all 
the  inner  poles  will  be  kept  dry,  unlefs  at  the  top  -, 
whereas,  if  they  were  on  the  ground,  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  more  damage  in  a  fortnight,  than  by  their  Hand¬ 
ing  all  the  reft  ol  the  year. 

In  the  winter  time  provide  your  foil  and  manure  for 
the  Hop-ground  againft  the  following  fpring. 

If  the  dung  be  rotten,  mix  it  with  two  or  three  parts 
of  common  earth,  anti  let  it  incorporate  together  till 
you  have  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  making  your 
Hop-hills  but  if  it  be  new  dung,  then  let  it  be  mixed 
as  before,  till  the  fpring  come  twelvemonths,  for  new 
dung  is  very  injurious  to  Hops. 
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LYCHNIDEA.  See  Phlox. 

LYCHNIS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  333.  tab.  175. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  517.  [fo  called  of  a  candle, 

or  light,  becaufe  the  flowers  of  this  plant  imitate  the 
flame  or  rays  of  light.]  Campion. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  'permanent  JhvolleH  empalement  of  one 
leaf ,  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  top.  It  hath  five  pe¬ 
tals,  whofe  tails  are  the  length  of  the  empalement ,  their 
upper  part  plain ,  broad ,  and  frequently  cleft  in  lamina. 

It  hath  ten  ftamina  which  are  longer  than  the  empale¬ 
ment,  alternately  ranged ,  and  faftened  to  the  tails  of  the 
petals,  terminated  by  pr  oft  fate  fummits.  In  the  center  is 
Jituated  an  almofi  oval  ger men,  fupporting  five  awl-fhaped 
flytes,  crowned  by  reflexed  hairy  ftigmas.  The  empale¬ 
ment  afterward  becomes  an  oval  capfule  with  one  cell, 
opening  with  five  valves,  filled  with  roundiflo  feeds . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fedtion  of 
Linnmus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Pentagy- 
nia,  which  includes  thole  plants  whofe  flowers  have 
ten  ftamina  and  five  ftyles. 

The  Species  are,  _  .  ..  . 

Lychnis  ( Chalcedonica )  floribus  fafciculatis  faftigia- 
atis.  Hort.  Cliff.  174.  Campion  with  flowers  gathered 
into  a  pyramid.  Lychnis  hirfuta,  flore  coccineq,  ma¬ 
jor.  C.  B.  P.  203.  Greater  hairy  Campion  with  a  fear- 

let  flower. 

Lychnis  ( Vifcaria )  petalis  integris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
436.  Campion  with  entire  petals.  Lychnis  fylveftris 
vifeofa,.  rubra,  anguftifolia.  C.  B.  P.  205.  Wild 
vifeous  Lychnis  with  a  red  flower  and  narrow  leaves , 
commonly  called  the  Single  Catchfly. 

Lychnis  {Diced)  floribus  dioecis.  Hoft.  Cliff.  171. 
Campion  with  male  and  female  flowers  on  different 
plants.  Lychnis  fylveftris,  five  aquatica  purpurea, 
fimpiex.  C.  B.  P.  204.  Wood  or  aquatic  Lychnis 
with  a  Jingle  purple  flower ,  frequently  called  Bachelors 

Button.  \  m 

Lychnis  {Alba)  floribus  dicecis,  calycibus  innatis 

hirfutis.  Campion  with  male  and  female  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  on  different  plants,  and  fwollen  hairy  empalements. 
Lychnis  fylveftris,  alba,  iimplex.  C.  B.  P.  204* 
Wild  campion  with  a  ftngle  white  flower. 

Lychnis  ( Flofcuculi )  petalis  cjuadrifidis,  ftuftu  fub- 
rotundo.  Hort.  Cliff.  174-  Campion  with  quadrifid 
petals,  and  a  roundifh  fruit..  Lychnis  pratenfis  flore 
laciniato  firnplici.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  p -537-  Meadow 
Campion  with  a  ftngle  jagged  flower,  commonly  called 

Ragged  Robin.  . 

6.  Lychnis  ( Alpina )  petalis  bifidis  corymbofis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  436.  Campion  with  bifid  petals,  and  flowers 
growing  in  a  corymbus.  Siiene  floribus  in  capitulum 
congeftis.  Haller.  Helv.  3  76-  Ldchnis  with  *owerS 
collebted  in  a  head. 

Lychnis  ( Siberica )  petalis  bifidis,  caule  dichotomo, 
foliis  l'ubhirtis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  437-  Campion  with 
bifid  petals ,  a  ftalk  divided  by  pairs,  and  leaves  which 

are  fomewhat  hairy.  . .  . 

8  Lychnis  ( Lufitanica )  caule  eredto,  calycibus  ftriatis 

acutis,  petalis  diffe&is.  Plat.  170.  Campion  with  an 
erebi  ftalk,  ftriped  acute  empalements ,  and  petals  cut  into 

many  parts.  11A  ,  , 

o.  Lychnis  {Apetala)  calyce  inflate,  corolla  calyce  bre- 

viore,  caule  fubunifloro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  43.7.  Cam¬ 
pion  with  a  fwollen  empalement ,  the  petals  of  the  flower 
fhortcr  than  the  cup,  and  ftalks  having  chiefly  one 
dower.  Lychnis  fylveftris  alba,  calyce  amplo  vefi- 

J  ‘  8  H  cari3 
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iario.  Vaill.  Wild  white  Campion  with  a  large  inflated 
impalement. 

The  firft  fort  is  commonly  knoVn  by  the  title  of 
Scarlet  Lychnis  ;  of  which  there  is  one  with  double 
flowers,  which  is  molt  efteemed  for  the  fize  of  the 
flowers  and  multiplicity  of  the  petals ;  as  alfo  for 
the  duration  of  the  flowers,  which  continue  much 
longer  in  beauty  than  the  Angle  flowers,  fo  that  the 
latter  is  not  much  cultivated  at  prefent,  though  the 
flowers  of  this  are  very  beautiful ;  and  as  the  plants 
are  fo  eafily  propagated  by  feed,  they  may  foon  be 
had  in  greater  plenty  than  thofe  with  double  flowers, 
which  do  not  produce  feeds.  Of  the  Angle  fort  there 
are  three  varieties,  the  deep  fcarlet,  the  flefh-colour, 
and  the  white,  but  the  firft  is  the  molt  beautiful. 
This  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  border  expofed  to  the  eaft,  in  the  middle 
of  March.  The  plants  will  appear  in  April,  when  if 
the  feafon  is  dry,  they  fhould  be  refrefhed  with  water 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  By  the  beginning  of  June 
the  plants  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when  there  fhould 
be  a  bed  of  common  earth  prepared  to  receive  them  ; 
into  which  they  fhould  be  planted  at  about  four  inches 
apart,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  till  they 
have  taken  root  ;  after  which  time  they  will  require 
no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till 
the  following  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  where 
they  are  to  continue.  The  fummer  following  thefe 
plants  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds,  but  the 
roots  will  abide  feveral  years  and  continue  to  flower. 
This  fort  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the-  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  off- 
fets,  but  as  the  feeds  ripen  fo  freely,  few  perfons 
trouble  themfelves  to  propagate  the  plants  any  other 
Way.  The  French  call  this  plant  Jerufalem  Crofs. 
The  fort  with  double  flowers  is  a  valuable  plant,  the 
flowers  are  very  double,  and  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet 
colour.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife 
two,  three,  or  four  ftalks,  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  roots  ;  thefe  in  rich  moift  land,  grow  upwards 
of  four  feet  high  ;  the  ftalks  are  ftrong,  eredt,  and 
hairy.  They  are  garniftied  the  whole  length  with 
l'pear-fhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  placed 
oppofite  j  and  juft  above  each  pair  of  leaves,  there 
are  four  fmaller  leaves  ftanding  round  the  ftalk. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  clufters  fitting  upon 
the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  when  the  roots  are  ftrong,  the 
clufters  of  flowers  will  be  very  large,  fo  they  make  a 
fine  appearance,  the  flowers  being  very  double,  and 
of  a  bright  fcarlet  colour.  They  appear  the  latter  end 
of  June,  and  in  moderate  feafons  continue  near  a 
month  in  beauty.  The  ftalks  decay  in  autumn,  and 
new  ones  arife  in  the  fpring.  This  was  originally  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  feeds  of  the  Angle  fort,  and  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  flips  taken  from  the  roots  in  autumn  ;  but 
as  this  is  a  flow  method  of  increafing  the  plants,  the 
beft  way  to  have  them  in  plenty,  is  to  cut  off  the 
flower-ftalks  in  June  before  the  flowers  appear,  which 
may  be  cut  into  fmall  lengths,  each  of  which  fhould 
have  three  or  four  joints,  which  fhould  be  planted 
on  an  eaft  border  of  foft  loamy  earth,  putting  three 
of  the  joints  into  the  ground,  leaving  one  eye  juft 
level  with  the  furface ;  thefe  muft  be  watered,  and 
then  covered  clofe  with  bell  or  hand-glaffes,  fo  as  to 
exclude  the  outward  air,  and  fhaded  with  mats  when 
the  fun  fhines  hot  upon  them.  The  cuttings  fo  ma¬ 
naged  will  put  out  roots  in  five  or  fix  weeks,  when 
they  muft  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  and  in  very 
dry  weather  they  fhould  be  now  and  then  refrefhed 
with  water,  but  it  muft  not  be  repeated  too  often, 
nor  given  in  large  quantities,  for  too  much  moifture 
will  caufe  them  to  rot.  Thefe  will  make  good  plants 
by  the  following  autumn,  when  they  may  be  tranf- 
pianted  into  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  where 
they  will  flower  the  following  fummer. 

Some  people  who  are  covetous  to  have  their  plants 
flower,  fuffer  the  ftalks  to  remain  till  the  flowers  are 
decayed,  and  then  cut  them  off  to  plant ;  but  by  that 
time  the  ftalks  are  grown  hard,  fo  but  few  of  them 
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fucceed,  and  thofe  which  do,  will  not  be  near  foo-  j 
plants  as  thofe  which  are  planted  earlier  ;  thcrei  . 
it  will  be  better  to  facrifice  the  flowers  of  fome  rc  $ 
for  this  purpofe.  Thefe  plants  delight  in  a  loft  ri 
loamy  foil,  not  too  moift  or  ftiff,  in  which  they  <  j 
thrive  and  flower  very  ftrong,  but  they  do  not  c  - 
for  much  dung,  which  very  often  caufes  the  root  > 
canker  and  rot,  fo  that  in  the  rich  dunged  la 
about  London,  they  do  not  thrive  well.  As  tl 
plants  grow  tall,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  the  rr  . 
die  of  large  borders,  and  not  crowded  with  ot  r 
plants,  for  their  roots  extend  to  a  large  diftance  •  > 
if  they  are  incommoded  by  other  roots,  it  will  fl  - 
their  growth. 

I  have  not  feen  any  double  flowers  of  the  two  ot  - 
varieties,  but  have  been  informed  that  there  are  ■' 
both  the  white  and  the  flefh-colour  with  double  flov, 
in  fome  of  the  French  gardens.  Thefe  make  a  v; 
ety,  but  are  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  fcarlet,  fo  are 
much  efteemed. 

The  fecond  fort  is  commonly  called  Red  Gern 
Catchfly.  This  hath  been  found  growing  natura 
upon  the  rocks  in  Edinburgh  Park,  and  in  fome  pla 
in  Wales.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  in  flower-gard* 
for  ornament,  but  fince  this  fort  with  double  flow 
hath  been  produced,  the  Angle  has  been  almoft  I; 
niflied  out  of  the  gardens.  This  hath  long,  narrc 
Grafs-like  leaves,  which  come  out  from  the  rootwi 
out  order,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ground  j  between  th 
come  up  ftrait  Angle  ftalks,  which  in  good  grou 
rife  a  foot  and  half  high  ;  at  each  joint  of  the  ft; 
come  out  two  leaves  oppofite,  of  the  fame  form 
the  lower,  but  decreafe  in  their  fize  upward;  unc 
each  pair  of  leaves,  for  an  inch  in  length,  the 
fweats  out  of  the  ftalk  a  glutinous  liquor,  which" 
almoft  as  clammy  as  birdlime,  fo  that  the  flies  whi  j 
happen  to  light  upon  thefe  places,  are  faftened  to  t 
ftalk,  where  they  die,  from  whence  it  had  the  title 
Catchfly.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  clufter  : 
purple  flowers,  and  from  the  two  upper  joints  cor, 
out  on  each  fide  of  the  ftalk  a  clufter  of  the  fat 
flowers,  fo  that  the  whole  form  a  fort  of  loofe  fpik 
Thefe  appear  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  fine 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  feed-veffels,  whi< 
are  full  of  fmall  angular  feeds  ripening  in  July. 

It  may  be  propagated  in  plenty  by  parting  of  t 
roots  in  autumn,  at  which  time  every  flip  will  grov, 
or  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  c 
redted  for  the  firft  fort,  the  plants  with  Angle  flowe, 
may  be  raifed  in  plenty.  This  delights  in  a  lig 
moift  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  double  flowering  of  this  fort  was  accidental 
obtained  from  the  feeds  of  the  Angle.  This  hath  n< 
been  knowm  forty  years  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  but 
is  now  fo  common  as  to  have  excluded  that  with  fing 
flowers ;  it  differs  only  from  that  in  the  doublene 
of  the  flowers.  As  this  never  produces  feeds,  fo  it  cz 
only  be  propagated  by  parting  and  flipping  of  tl 
roots ;  the  beft  time  for  this  is  in  autumn,  at  whit 
time  every  flip  will  grow.  If  this  is  performed 
September,  the  flips  will  have  taken  good  root  b 
fore  the  froft,  and  will  flower  well  the  following  fun 
mer  ;  but  if  they  are  expedled  to  flower  ftrong,  t! 
roots  muft  not  be  divided  into  fmall  flips,  though  ft 
multiplying  the  plants,  it  matters  not  how  fmall  til 
flips  are.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  on  a  border  e: 
pofed  to  the  morning  fun,  and  fhaded  when  the  u. 
is  warm  till  they  have  taken  root.  If  the  flips  a 
planted  in  the  beginning  of  September,  they  will  b 
rooted  ftrong  enough  to  plant  in  the  borders 
the  flower-garden  by  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  0/ 
tober.  The  roots  of  this  fort  multiply  fo  faft,  as  tl 
make  it  neceffary  to  tranfplant  and  part  them  evei, 
year ;  for  when  they  are  let  remain  longer,  they  ail 
very  apt  to  rot.  This  fort  requires  the  lame  foil  an, 
fituation  as  the  former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  ditchi- 
and  in  moift  paftures  in  many  par.ts  of  England,  "■ 
is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens  ;  it  hath  a  perennif 
root,  from  which  arife  many  branching  diffufed  ftalll 
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om  two  to  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  acute- 
3inted  leaves,  placed  by  pairs  at  each  joint,  and  are 
rminated  by  clufters  of  purple  flowers,  which  ap- 
=ar  in  April  and  May.  The  male  flowers  grow  upon 
parate  plants  from  the  female.  The  latter  produces 
eds  which  ripen  in  July;  the  ftalks  decay  in  au- 
lmn,  but  the  roots  continue  feveral  years. 

’here  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers,  which 
cultivated  in  gardens,  by  the  title  of  Red  Bachelor’s 
utton.  This  is  an  ornamental  plant,  and  continues 
nc  in  flower.  It  is  propagated  by  flips,  which  Ihould 
;  planted  the  beginning  of  Auguft  in  a  fliady  border 
f  loamy  earth,  where  they  will  take  root  in  about  fix 
eeks  or  two  months,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted 
ito  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden.  Thefe  roots 
lould  be  annually  tranfplanted,  otherwife  they  fre- 
nently  rot ;  and  young  plants  muft  be  propagated  by 
ips  to  fupply  the  decay  of  the  old  roots,  which  are 
at  of  very  long  duration.  This  fort  thrives  belt  in 
foft  loamy  foil,  and  in  a  fhady  fituation,  where  they 
ave  only  the  morning  fun. 

'he  fourth  fort  is  very  common  upon  dry  banks  on 
le  fide  of  roads  in  moft  parts  of  England,  fo  is  not 
knitted  into  gardens ;  there  is  a  variety  of  this  with 
urple  flowers,  which  I  find  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to 
e  the  fame  as  the  third,  but  is  very  different,  for  the 
alks  of  this  are  branched  out  much  more ;  the 
:aves  are  longer  and  more  veined,  and  the  flowers  of 
lis  Hand  fingly  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  fo  are 
at  produced  in  clufters  like  thofe  of  the  third.  This 
alfo  very  hairy,  and  the  empalement  of  the  flowers 
fwollen  like  inflated  bladders.  This  flowers  near 
month  after  the  other,  but  the  male  and  female 
awers  grow  upon  different  plants,  as  in  the  former, 
'here  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers,  which 
propagated  in  gardens  by  the  title  of  Double  white 
achelor’s  Button,  and  is  an  ornamental  plant  in  the 
awer-garden ;  though  being  white  it  doth  not  make 
i  good  an  appearance  as  the  other,  however  it  adds 
i  the  variety.  This  is  propagated  in  the  fame  way 
i  the  double  fort  before-mentioned,  but  the  plants 
ill  thrive  in  a  drier  foil,  and  a  more  open  expofure 
an  that. 

he  fifth  fort  grows  very  common  in  moift  meadows, 
id  by  the  fide  of  rivers  in  moft  parts  of  England, 
here  it  is  intermixed  with  the  Grafs.  This  riles  with 
aright  unbranched  ftalks  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
irn'ifhed  with  narrow  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  placed  by 
firs  oppofite  at  each  joint.  The  ftalks  are  (lender, 
lannelled,  and  are  terminated  by  fix  or  feven  purple 
awers  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  which  branch 
it.  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  ftriped  with 
arple,  and  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  deeply  jag- 
ad  in  four  narrow  fegments,  which  appear  as  if  torn  ; 
om  whence  the  country  people  have  given  it  the  ap- 
dlation  of  Ragged  Robin.  It  flowers  in  May,  and 
le  feeds  ripen  in  July.  This  fort  is  never  kept  in 
ardens,  but  there  is  a  variety  of  it  with  very  double 
owers,  which  is  propagated  by  the-  gardeners  for  or- 
ament.  It  only  differs  from  the  Angle  in  the  multi- 
licity  of  the  petals,  and  produces  no  feeds,  fo  is 
ropagated  by  flips  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  lecond 
art.  It  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Double 
fagged  Robin. 

"he  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on"  the  Alps,  in  Lap- 
rnd,  and  the  other  cold  parts  of  Europe.  This  is  a 
erennial  plant  which  delights  in  a  moift  foil.  The 
:alks  of  this  are  ereft,  half  a  foot  high,  garnifhed 
nth  narrow  fpear-lhaped  leaves  placed  by  pairs  op- 
iofite,  like  the  former  fort,  but  are  a  little  Ihorter  and 
iroader;  the  bottom  leaves  are  broader  than  thofe 
ipon  the  ftalks,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ground  ;  they  are 
inooth,  and  of  a  deep  green  :  the  flowers  are  produced 
f)  a  corymbus  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  fitting  clofe  to¬ 
other  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  the  petals 
te  cut  in  the  middle.  This  Hoovers  the  beginning 
f  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  and  alfo  by  parting  of  the  roots ; 
t  muft  have  a  moift  foil  and  a  lhady  fituation,  other- 
vile  the  plants  will  not  thrive.  The  time  for  tranf- 


planting  the  plants,  and  parting  the  roots,  is  the  fame 
as  for  the  fecond  fort,  and  the  feeds  may  be  fown  up¬ 
on  a  fhady  border  in  March.  In  dry  weather  the 
ground  muft  be  kept  moift,  otherwife  the  feeds  will 
not  grow.  When  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  Ihoulcl  be  tranfplanted  into  a  lhady  bor¬ 
der,  where  they  may  remain  to  flower. 

The  leventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  :  this  hath 
a  perennial  root,  from  which  arile  many  narrow  leaves 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ground.  The  ftalks  rile  a  foot  high, 
dividing  into  branches  by  pairs.  The  flowers  grow 
out  from  the  divifion  of  the  branches,  as  alfo  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalks.  They  are  compofed  of  five  white 
petals,  which  are  divided  in  the  middle  ;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  capfules 
filled  with  fmall  angular  feeds,  which  ripen  in  Au¬ 
guft.  This  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  for¬ 
mer  fort. 

The  eighth  fort  was  brought  from  Portugal  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  probably  a  variety  of  one  with  Angle 
flowers,  which  grows  naturally  in  that  country,  but  is 
different  from  any  we  have  in  England!  This  ap¬ 
proaches  neareft  to  the  Double  Ragged  Robin,  but  is 
different  from  that.  It  hath  a  perennial  root,  from 
which  arile  many  oblong  narrow  leaves  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ground.  It  divides  into  ftparate  heads  like 
the  fecond  fort,  and  from  each  of  thefe  come  out  ah 
upright  ftalk  about  nine  inches  high,  which  divides 
upwards  by  pairs,  and  from  the  middle  of  each  divi¬ 
fion  comes  out  a  (lender  foot-ftalk  two  inches  long, 
fuftaining  one  double  purple  flower  at  the  top,  whole 
petals  are  very  much  jagged  at  their  points ;  the  em- 
palements  of  the  flowers  are  marked  with  deep  pur¬ 
ple  ftripes.  From  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  there  are  al- 
fo  foot-ftalks  come  out  at  the  wings,  which  for  the 
moft  part  fuftain  but  one  flower,  though  fometimes 
they  have  two ;  thefe  flowers  being  very  double,  are 
never  fucceeded  by  feeds.  The  ufual  time  of  this 
plant  flowering  is  in  June,  but  fometimes  it  fends 
out  frelh  ftalks,  which  have  flowers  in  the  autumn; 
It  is  propagated  by  flips  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
third  and  fourth  forts,  but  coming  from  a  warm 
country,  it  is  impatient  of  much  cold,  and  requires 
a  particular  treatment,  for  it  does  not  thrive  well  in 
pots  ;  nor  will  it  live  through  the  winter  in  open  bor¬ 
ders,  fo  that  the  only  fituation  in  which  I  have  feen  it 
thrive,  was  where  it  was  planted  as  clofe  as  poflible  to 
a  fouth  wall  in  dry  undunged  earth ;  for  in  rich  or 
moift  ground  the  roots  prefently  rot,  as  they  alfo  do 
when  they  are  watered.  If  they  are  planted  in  brick 
rubbilh,  they  will  ftill  do  better.  I  was  favoured  with 
this  plant  by  John  Browning,  Efq;  of  Liilcoln’s-inn, 
who  received  it  from  Portugal. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe.  It'  is  like  the  fourth  fort,  but  the  petals 
of  the  flowers  do  not  extend  beyond  the  empalement, 
and  the  empalements  are  much  larger  and  more 
fwollen. 

The  other  Species  of  Lychnis  are  now  ranged  un¬ 
der  the  following  genera,  viz. 

Agrostemma,  Cucubalus,  Saponaria,  and  Si- 
lene,  to  which  articles  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn 
for  thofe  which  are  not  here  enumerated. 

LYCIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  232.  Jafminoides.  Nif- 
fol.  Aft.  R.  Par.  1711.  Rhamnus.  C.  B.  P.  477. 
Roxthorn. 

The  Characters  are, 

’The  flower  hath  a  fmall,  ohtufe ,  permanent  empalement , 
which  is  ere  II ,  and  divided  into  five  parts  at  the  top  ;  the 
flower  is  funnel-Jhaped ,  of  one  petal ,  with  an  incurved 
tube ,  whofe  brim  is  cut  into  five  obtufle  fegments,  which 
flpread  open.  It  has  five  awl-Jhaped  ftamina ,  which  are  a 
little  inclined  and  Jhorter  than  the  tube,  terminated  by  eretl 
flummits.  In  the  center  is  Jituated  a  roundijh  germen  Jup- 
porting  a  Jingle  Jlyle ,  which  is  longer  than  the  ftamina, 
crowned  by  a  thick  bifid  ftigma  ;  the  germen  afterwards 
becomes  a  roundijh  berry  with  two  cells,  inclofing  kidney- 
Jhaped  feeds  fajtened  to  the  middle  partition. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaaus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 

which 
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which  includes  thofe  plants  whole  flowers  have  five  I 
ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Specie6  are, 

1.  Lycium  ( Afrum )  foliis  lineari-lohgioribus,  tubo 
florum  longiori,  fegmentis  obtufis.  Boxthorn  with 
longer  linear  leaves ,  a  longer  tube  to  the  flower,  andob- 
tufle  fcgments.  Lycium  foliis  linearibus.  Horn.  Clift. 
£7.  Boxthorn  with  linear  leaves. 

"Lycium  ( Italicum )  foliis  lineari-brevioribus,  tubo 
florum  breviori,  fegmentis  ovalibus  patentiffimis.  Box¬ 
thorn  with  floorter  linear  leaves ,  a  Jhorter  tube  to  the 
flower ,  and  oval  fegments  fpreading  open. .  _ 

3.  Lycium  ( Salicifolium )  foliis  cuneiformibus.  Vir.  Clirr. 
14.  Boxthorn  with  wedge-Jhaped  leaves.  Jafminoides 
aculeatum,  falicis  folio,  flore  parvo  ex  albo  purpura- 
fcente.  Mitchel.  Gen.  224.  Prickly  Baftardjafmine with 
a  Willow  leaf ,  and  a  flmall purplifh  white  flower. 

4.  Lycium  ( BcirbdY’uwi)  foliis  lanceolatis  craffiufculis,  ca- 
lycibus  trifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  192.  Boxthorn  with 
fpear-Jhaped  thick  leaves ,  and  trifid  empalements.  Jal- 
minoides  aculeatum,  polygoni  folio,  floribus  parvis 
albidis.  Shaw.  Afr.  349.  f.  349.  Prickly  Baft ard  Jafl- 
raine ,  with  a  Knot-grafs  leaf ,  and  flmall  whit  iflh  flowers. 

5.  Lycium  ( Chinenfle )  foliis  ovatodanceolatis,  ramis  dif- 
fufis,  floribus  folitariis  patentibus  alaribus,  ftylo  lon¬ 
giori.  Boxthorn  with  oval  flpear-flhaped  leaves ,  difflufed 
'branches,  and  fingle  fpreading  flowers  proceeding  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches ,  with  a  longer  ftyle. 

6.  Lycium  ( Halimifolium )  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis.  Box¬ 
thorn  with  flpear-flhaped  acute  leaves.  Jafminoides  Si- 
nenfe  halimi  folio  longiore  &  anguftiore.  Du  Ham. 
306.  China  Baftard  Jaflmine  with  a  narrower  and  longer 
leaf. 

7.  Lycium  ( Capenfle )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  crafliufculis, 
confertis,  fpinis  robuitioribus.  Boxthorn  with  oblong , 
oval ,  thick  leaves  growing  in  clufters ,  and  ftronger  flpines. 

8.  Lycium  ( Anguftiflolium )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  con- 
feftis,  calycibus  brevibus  acutis.  Boxthorn  with  linear 
flpear-flhaped  leaves  growing  in  clufters ,  and  flhort  acute  em¬ 
palements. 

9.  Lycium  ( Inerme )  inermis,  foliis  lanceolatis,  alternis, 
perennantibus,.  Smooth  Boxthorn ,  with  flpear-flhaped  ever¬ 
green  leaves  placed  alternate. 

10.  Lycium  [Cor datum)  foliis  cordato-ovatis,  feffilibus, 
oppofitis  perennantibus,  fpinis  craflls  bigeminis,  flo¬ 
ribus  confertis.  Lycium  with  oval  heart-flhaped  leaves 
placed  oppoflite ,  which  are  ever-green ,  and  Jit  clofle  to  the 
ftalks ,  with  thick  double  flpines ,  and  flowers  growing  in 
clufters.  Arbor  Africana  fpinofa,  foliis  craflls  corda- 
tis  &  conjugatis,  fpinis  craflls  bigeminis.  Plerm.  Cat.  4. 
Prickly  African- tree  with  thick  heart-flhaped  leaves  grow¬ 
ing  by  pairs ,  and  thick  double  flpines. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  rifes  with  irregular 
fhrubby  ftalks  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  fending  out  fe- 
veral  crooked  knotty  branches,  covered  with  a  whitifh 
bark,  and  armed  with  long  fharp  fpines,  upon  which 
grow  many  clufters  of  narrow  leaves  •,  thefe  thorns 
often  put  out  one  or  two  fmaller  on  their  fides,  which 
have  fome  clufters  of  fmaller  leaves  upon  them  •,  the 
branches  are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  leaves  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  at  the  bafe  of  thefe  come  out 
clufters  of  fhorter  and  narrower  leaves.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  ftanding  upon 
fhort  foot-ftalks ;  they  have  a  fliort  permanentempale- 
ment  of  one  leaf,  which  is  tubulous,  and  cut  into 
five  fegments  at  the  brim  ;  it  is  funnel-fhaped,  of  one 
petal,  with  a  long  incurved  tube,  cut  into  five  ob- 
tufe  fegments  at  the  brim  ;  they  are  of  a  dull  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  and  have  five  ftamina  almoft  as  long  as 
the  tube,  with  eredt  l'ummits.  In  the  center  is  fitu- 
ated  a  roundifh  germen,  fupporting  a  ftyle  which  is 
longer  than  the  ftamina,  crowned  by  a  bifid  ftigma. 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  flefhy  ber¬ 
ry,  of  a  yellowifh  colour  when  ripe,  inclofing  feve- 
ral  hard  feeds.  This  ufually  flowers  in  1  une  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn  •,  but  there  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  few  flowers  come  out  in  all  the  fummer 
months. 

It  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds,  cuttings,  or 
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layers.  If  by  feeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  tfi 
tumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe  •,  for  if  they  are-iht 
out  of  the  ground  till  ipring,  they  feldom  cometif 
firft  year.  If  the  feeds  are  fown  in  pots,  the 
fhould  be  plunged  into  fome  old  tan  in  the  wii 
add  in  very  fevere  froft  covered  with  Peas-haulr  > 
ftraw,  but  in  mild  weather  fnould  be  open  to  rec 
the  wet ;  in  the  fpring  the  pots  fhould  be  plu 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will  foon  brins  ^ 
the  plants  •,  thefe  muft  be  inured  to  bear  the  k 
air  as  foon  as  the  danger  of  froft  is  over,  and 
they  are  three  inches  high,  they  may  be  fhaken  oi  of 
the  pots,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  feparate 
filled  with  loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  the  fhade 
they  have  taken  new  root,  when  they  may  be  remc 
to  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  til 
autumn  ;  then  they  fhould  be  either  removed  into|ie 
green-houfe,  or  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame  to 
ter  them  from  hard  froft ;  for  thefe  plants  are 
tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  fo  they 
be  kept  in  pots  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  ]N 
ties,  and  other  hardy  green-houfe  plants ;  but  v 
the  plants  are  grown  ftrong,  there  may  be  a  fe 
them  planted  in  the  full  ground  in  a  warm  ffi. 
tion,  where  they  will  live  in  moderate  winters,  b 
hard  frofts  they  are  commonly  deftroyed.  If  the 
tings  of  thefe  plants  are  planted  in  a  fhady  bordc 
July,  and  duly  watered,  they  will  take  root, 
may  then  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  feed 
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plants. 

The  fecond  fort  was  raifed  in  the  Chelfea  gai  n 
from  feeds  which  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  H 
This  hath  an  irregular  fhrubby  ftalk  like  the  forr 
but  feldom  rife  more  than  four  or  five  feet  hi 
the  large  leaves  are  fhorter  and  a  little  broader  1 1n 
thofe  of  the  firft,  but  the  tufts  of  fmall  leaves  e 
narrower  ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  fhorter,  the  t  a 
is  deeper  cut  into  oval  fegments  which  fpread  op  j 
the  empalement  is  fhorter,  and  cut  into  acute  - 
ments  •,  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  alfo  fmaller.  Ti  ; 
differences  are  permanent,  in  all  the  plants  whii  1 
have  two  or  three  times  raifed  from  feeds.  It  fio\  s 
about  the  fame  time  as  the  firft,  and  may  be  prc  - 
gated  in  the  fame  way ;  the  plants  alfo  require  : 
fame  culture. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  hedges  in  e 
fouth  of  France,  in  Spain  and  Italy.  This  hathm  f 
irregular  fhrubby  ftalks,  which  rife  eight  or  nine  t 
high,  fending  out  feveral  irregular  branches,  covf  I 
with  a  white  bark,  and  armed  with  prettyftrongtho: 
the  leaves  are  narrow  at  bottom,  growing  brot  r 
upward,  and  are  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  flo\  s 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  ar<  f 
a  purplifh  white  colour  and  fmall,  fo  make  no  g  it 
appearance.  This  fort  flowers  in  June  and  July,  it 
rarely  produces  any  feeds  in  this  country.  '  e 
leaves  of  this  remain  till  winter,  when  they  fall  0: 

It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  in  e 
fame  manner  as  the  firft  fort.  The  plants  will  e 
abroad  in  a  fheltered  warm  fituation,  but  in  very  1  d 


froft  they  fhould  be  covered  with  ftraw  or  lit  r, 
otherwife  the  branches  will  be  killed,  and  lometi 's 
the  roots  are  deftroyed  where  they  have  not  f( 


cover. 

The  fourth  fort  was  brought  from  Africa  by  the  e 
Dr.  Shaw,  where  it  grows  naturally.  This  ha  3 
fhrubby  ftalk  which  rifes  feven  or  eight  feet  h 
fending  out  feveral  irregular  branches,  which  are  > 
ed  with  ftrong  fpines,  and  garnifhed  with  fhort,  th  ^ 
fpear-fhaped,  oval  leaves,  which  ftand  without  r 
der.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  j' 
branches  •,  they  are  fmall  and  white,  fo  make  1  ^ 
appearance.  This  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,-  1 
does  not  produce  feeds  in  England.  It  may  be  3 
pagated  by  cuttings  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft  '  1 
but  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  wintei  u 
this  country,  fo  the  plants  muft  be  kept  in  pots,  a 
removed  into  the  green-houfe  in  autumn,  and  tre  ; 
in  the  fame  way  as  other  hardy  kinds  of  green-h  f 
plants. 
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’he  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  China,  from  whence 
he  feeds  were  brought  to  England  a  few  years  paft, 
nd  the  plants  were  railed  in  feveral  gardens,  and  by 
jme  Were  thought  to  be  the  Thea.  This  riles  with 
,eak  irregular,  diffufed  branches  to  a  great  height, 
;ut  require  fupport,  otherv/ife  they  will  trail  upon 
he  ground :  I  have  meafured  fome  of  thefe  branches, 
diich  in  one  year  has  been  upward  of  twelve  feet 
3no- :  the  lower  leaves  are  more  than  four  inches 
3n“,  and  three  broad  in  the  middle  :  they  are  of  a 
rrht  green  and  a  thin  confidence,  placed  without  or- 
ler  on  every  fide  the  branches  ;  as  the  Ihoots  advance 
a  length,  fo  the  fize  of  the  leaves  diminifh,  and  to¬ 
ward  the  upper  part  they  are  not  more  than  an  inch 
ona,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad ;  they  fit  clofe  to 
helfalks  on  every  fide.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly 
t  every  joint  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  branches, 
landing  upon  fhort  flender  foot- Italics  •,  they  are  of  a 
tale  cotour,  with  fhort  tubes  ;  the  brims  are  fpread 
pen  broader  than  either  of  the  former  forts,  and  the 
ryje  is  confiderably  longer  than  the  tube  of  the 
lower.  This  fort  flowers  in  Augufl,  September,  and 
)<ftober ;  the  plant  is  very  hardy,  and  retains  its 
saves  till  November  before  they  decay.  It  propa- 
•ates  fad  enough  by  its  creeping  roots,  which  fend 
’ut  fuckers  at  a  great  diftance,  and  the  cuttings 
hrud  into  the  ground  will  take  root  as  freely  as 
Willows. 

fhefixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  China,  from  whence 
he  feeds  were  brought  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris, 
ndthe  feeds  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Bernard  de  jufiieu, 
lemondrator  of  the  plants  in  that  garden.  This  rifes 
rith  a  fhrubby  dalle  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet, 
snding  out  many  irregular  branches,  covered  with  a 
ery  white  bark,  and  armed  with  a  few  fhort  fpines'-, 
he  leaves  are  about  three  inches  long,  and  one  broad 
a  the  middle ;  they  are  placed  alternately  on  the 
iranches,  and  are  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  flowers 
f  this  fort  appear  in  June  and  July,  which  are  fuc- 
eeded  by  fmall  round  berries  that  ripen  in  the  au- 
umn,  when  they  are  as  red  as  coral.  This  fort  is 
ropagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in 
he  fpring  before,  they  begin  to  fhoot,  in  a  border ex- 
ofed  to  the  morning  fun,  where  they  will  take  root 
ery  freely  -,  but  theie  fhould  not  be  removed  till  the 
utumn,  when  they  may  be  planted  to  cover  walls, 
)r  the  branches  are  too  weak  to  fupport  themlelves  ; 
nd'  as  the  leaves  continue  green  as  long  as  any  of 
he  deciduous  plants,  fo  they  are  proper  plants  for 
ach  purpofes. 

['he  feventh  fort  was  raifed  in  the  Chelfea  garden 
rom  feeds,  which  were  brought  me  from  the  Cape  of 
food  Hope.  This  rifes  with  fhrubby  branching 
talks  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  which  are  armed  with 
ong  ftrong  thorns,  that  have  feveral  clutters  of  leaves 
ipon  them  ;  the  branches  are  garnifhed  with  frnall, 
)blong,  oval  leaves,  which  are  placed  without  order  ; 
ometimes  they  come  out  in  fmall  clutters  from  one 
Doint,  at  others  they  are  Angle,  handing  on  every  fide 
he  ftalk  ;  thefe  are  of  a  light  green,  and  a  pretty 
thick  confiftence,  continuing  green  all  the  year. 
Thefe  plants  have  not  as  yet  flowered  here,  fo  I  can 
give  no  account  of  them ;  but  by  the  fruit  which  I 
received  entire,  I  make  no  doubt  of  its  belonging 
to  this  genus. 

Tiiis  iort  is  pretty  hardy,  for  it  has  lived  abroad 
four  winters,  where  it  was  planted  againft  a  fouth-eaft 
wall.  It  may  be  propagated  either  by  layers  or  cut¬ 
tings,  in  the  fame  .manner  as  the  firfl ;  and  when  the 
plants  have  obtained  ftrength,  they  may  be  planted  in 
a  warm  fituation,  where  they  will  live  with  very  little 
fhelter  in  fevere  froft.  The  branches  of  this  fort  are 
Wronger  than  thoie  of  the  former,  fo  will  not  require 
the  fame  fupport.  It  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  plant 
of  this  in  fhelter  to  preferve  the  kind,  left  thole  in 
the  open  air  lhould  be  deftroyed. 

The  eighth  fort  has  much  the  appearance  of  the  firft, 
but  the  branches  are  not  fo  ftrongly  armed  with 
thorns ;  they  have  alfo  a  whiter  bark,  the  leaves  are 
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broader  and  of  a  lighter  green.  Handing  in  duffers  at 
every  joint.  The  flowers  are  fmaller,  or  a  deeper 
purple  colour,  and  have  much  fhorter  empalements, 
which  are  cut  into  acute  fegments.  It  flowers  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  firft  fort,  but  does  not  produce 
any  feeds  in  this  country  •,  it  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  for¬ 
mer  fort,  fo  requires  protection  from  very  hard  froft  ; 
therefore  the  plants  fhould  be  kept  in  pots  and  houfed 
in  the  winter,  treating  them  in  the  fame  way  as  other 
hardy  green-’noufe  plants.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  layers,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft  fort. 
The  ninth  fort  has  been  long  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Chelfea  garden  •,  it  was  raifed  from  feeds  which  came 
from  China,  and  was  for  many  years  taken  for  the  Tea- 
tree*,  till  it  produced  fome  flowers,  which  dilcovered 
its  true  genus.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk 
fix  or  feven  feet  high,  fending  out  many  finooth 
branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  brown  bark 
having  no  thorns  •,  they  are  garnifhed  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and  near  three 
quarters  of  inch  broad,  placed  alternately  on  the 
branches,  handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are 
of  a  deep  green,  and  continue  all  the  year.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  of  the  fame  fhape  with  the 
others  of  this  genus,  but  there  has  not  been  any  feeds 
of  this  fort  as  yet  produced  in  England. 

This  plant  will  live  in  the  open  air,  if  it  is  planted  in 
a  warm  fituation  and  a  dry  foil ;  but  it  is  of  flow 
growth,  feldom  fhooting  more  than  three  or  four 
inches  in  a  feafon it  is  alfo  difficult  to  propagate, 
for  the  branches  which  are  laid  down  will  not  take 
root  in  lefs  than  two  years,  and  the  cuttings  are  with 
difficulty  made  to  grow.  The  beft  time  to  plant  them 
is  in  May,  in  pots  filled  with  light  loamy  earth, 
plunging  them  into  an  old  bed  of  tanners  bark,  co¬ 
vering  the  pots  clofe  with  bell  or  hand-glafies,  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  external  air  ;  thefe  fhould  be  lhaded  every 
day  from  the  fun  ;  thefe  cuttings  fhould  be  refrefhed 
with  water  once  a  week,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  to 
them  in  too  great  plenty.  Thofe  cuttings  which  fuc- 
ceed,  will  have  put  out  roots  by  the  beginning  of  Au- 
guft,  when  they  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  in 
fmall  pots,  placing  them  in  the  fhade  till  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  and  then  they  may  be  placed  with 
other  hardy  exotic  plants  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  till 
the  end  of  October,  when  they  may  be  put  under 
a  common  frame  to  fhelter  them  in  winter.  When 
the  plants  have  acquired  ftrength,  they  may  be 
fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  the  full  ground 
in  a  warm  fituation,  where,  if  they  are  fheltered 
in  fevere  frofts,  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  pots. 
The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  Holland 
a  few  years  paft,  where  the  plants  were  raifed.  This 
is  a  low  fhrubby  plant,  which  fends  out  branches  from 
the  ground  upward,  which  are  covered  with  a  dark 
green  bark,  and  are  armed  with  fhort  ftrong  thorns, 
which  come  out  by  pairs,  and  fometimes  there  are 
double  pairs  upon  the  fame  foot-ftalk  ;  thefe  are  fitu- 
ated  juft  below  the  leaves,  and  where  there  are  four, 
two  of  them  point  upward,  and  the  other  two  down¬ 
ward.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  not  much  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  Box-tree,  of  the  fame  confiftence 
and  colour,  terminating  in  acute  points  they  are 
placed  by  pairs  oppofite,  upon  very  fhort  foot-ftalks. 
Handing  pretty  clofe  together  ;  thefe  continue  green 
all  the  year.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of 
the  branches  upon  fhort  flender  foot-ftalks,  each 
fupporting  five  or  fix  fmall  white  flowers,  which  grow 
in  a  clufter  at  the  top ;  thefe  have  very  fhort  empale¬ 
ments,  and  pretty  long  tubes,  divided  at  the  brim 
into  five  acute  fegments.  Thefe  flowers  have  an 
agreeable  odour-,  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  firft  fort,  which,  if  planted  in 
July,  and  fhaded  from  the  fun,  will  take  root  very 
freely  ;  then  they  fhould  be  planted  into  feparate 
lmall  pots,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have 
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taken  new  root,  after  which  they  may  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  former  fort.  This  plant  has 
not  as  yet  been  planted  in  the  full  ground  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  it  lives  through  the  winter  under  a  common 
frame. 

The  other  fpecies  which  were  included  in  this  genus, 
are  now  removed  to  Celastrus. 
LYCOPERSICON.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  1 50.  tab. 
63.  Solanum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  224.  [of  Aux©*,  a 
wolf,  and  Perfica,  Lat.  a  Peach.]  Love  Apples,  or 
Wolf’s  Peach. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf 
which  is  cut  into  five  acute  fegments  at  the  top ,  and  is 
permanent.  The  flower  has  one  petal ,  which  is  wheel- 
floapcd ,  with  a  very  fhort  tube ,  and  a  large  five-cornered 
brim ,  which  fpreads  open  and  is  plaited.  It  hath  five 
fmall  awl-Jhaped  ftamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits 
which  clofe  together.  It  hath  a  roundifh  germen ,  fupport- 
ing  a  fiender  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by 
an  cbtufe  fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  round¬ 
ifh  flefhy  fruit  or  berry ,  divided  into  fever al  cells ,  inclofmg 
many  flat  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  feftion 
of  Tournefort’s  fecond  clafs,  which  includes  the  herbs 
with  a  wheel-fhaped  flower  of  one  leaf,  whofe  pointal 
becomes  a  foft  fruit.  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  this 
genus,  and  alfo  the  Melongena  of  Tournefort,  to  the 
Solanum,  which  he  places  in  the  firft  fedlion  of  his 
fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers 
have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle  ;  but  as  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  fpecies  of  Solani,  fo  it  is  much  better  to  keep 
thefe  feparate,  to  avoid  confufion,  which  if  we  allow 
the  fruit  as  a  charafteriftic  note,  fhould  be  done  ;  for 
as  the  fruit  of  the  Solanum  has  but  two  cells,  and  the 
fruit  of  this  many,  fo  that  diftindtion  may  be  allowed 
to  feparate  the  genera. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lycopersicon  ( Galeni )  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis 
pinnatis  incifis,  frudtu  rotundo  glabro.  Love  Apple 
with  an  herbaceous  unarmed  ft  a  Ik,  pinnated  cut  leaves ,  and 
a  fmooth  round  fruit.  Lycoperficon  Galeni.  Ang.  217. 
The  Wolf  Peach  of  Galen. 

2.  Lycopersicon  (. Efculentum )  caule  herbaceo  hirfutif- 
fimo,  foliis  pinnatis,  incifis,  frudlu  compreflo  fulcato. 
Love  Apple  with  a  very  hairy  herbaceous  ftalk ,  winged 
cut  leaves ,  and  a  compreffed  furrowed  fruit.  Solanum 
pomiferum,  frudtu  rotundo  ftriato  molli.  C.  B.  P. 
16  y.  Apple-bearing  Nightfhade ,  with  a  foft ,  round , 

ftriated  frnit ,  commonly  called  Tomatas  by  the  Spaniards. 

3.  Lycopersicon  ( Atthiopicum )  caule  inermi  herbaceo, 
eredto,  foliis  ovatis  dentato  angulatis,  fubfpinofls  fruc- 
tu  fubrotundo  fulcato.  Love  Apple  with  an  herbaceous , 
erebl,  unarmed  ftalk ,  oval  angular  leaves  indented ,  having 
a  few  fpines ,  with  a  roundifh  furrowed  fruit.  Lycoper¬ 
ficon  frudtu  ftriato  duro.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  150. 
Wolf  s  Peach  with  a  hard  ftriated  fruit. 

4.  Lycopersicon  ( Pimpinellifolium )  caule  inermi  herba¬ 
ceo,  foliis  insqualiter  pinnatis,  foliolis  obtufe-dentatis, 
racemis  fimplicibus.  Love  Apple  with  an  herbaceous 
unarmed  ftalk ,  leaves  unequally  winged ,  whofe  lobes  are 
bluntly  indented ,  and  fimple  branches  of  flowers.  Li- 
coperflcon  inodorum.  JufT.  Wolf  s  Peach  having  nofeent. 

5.  Lycopersicon  {P eruvianmi)  caule  inermi  herbaceo, 
foliis  pinnatis  tomentofls  incifis,  racemis  bipartitis  fo- 
liofis.  Love  Apple  with  an  unarmed  herbaceous  ftalk , 
winged  cut  leaves ,  which  are  downy ,  and  a  leafy  double 
fpike  of  flowers.  Lycoperficon  pimpinelke  fanguifor- 
bae  foliis.  Feuill.  Obf,  3.  p.  37.  Wolfs  Peach  with 
leaves  like  Burnet. 

6.  Lycopersicon  ( Procumbens )  caule  herbaceo,  pro- 
cumbente,  foliis  pinnatifidis,  glabris,  floribus  folita- 
rhs  alaribus.  Love  Apple  with  an  herbaceous  trailing 
ftalk,  wing-pointed  fmooth  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing 
fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk. 

7.  Lycopersicon  ( Tuberofum )  caule  inermo  herbaceo, 
foliis  pinnatis  integerrimis.  Love  Apple  with  an  unarmed 
herbaceous  ftalk,  and  winged  leaves  which  are  entire.  So- 
i.inum  tuberofum  efculentum.  C.  B,  P.  167.  Lfculent 


tuberous  Nightfhade ,  commonly  called  Potatoe ,  by  the 
dians  Batatas. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned  is  fuppofed  to  be 
Lycoperficon  of  Galen.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  i 
an  herbaceous,  branching,  hairy  ftalk,  which  will 
to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet,  if  fnpported,  oil 
wife  the  branches  will  fall  to  the  ground  *,  thefe 
garnilhed  with  winged  leaves  of  a  very  rank  difao- 
able  odour,  compofed  of  four  or  five  pair  of  ft 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  cut  on 
edges,  and  end  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  cc 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  upon  pretty  1< 
foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  leveral  yellow  flow- 
ranged  in  a  Angle  long  bunch  or  thyrfe,  and  are  i 
ceeded  by  round,  fmooth,  pulpy  fruit,  about  the 
of  a  large  Cherry.  There  are  two  varieties  oft 
one  with  yellow,  and  the  other  with  red  fruit,'  J 
plants  flower  from  June  till  the  froft  flops  them, 
the  fruit  ripens  in  lucceflion  from  the  end  of  July,  j 
the  froft  kills  the  plants ;  this  fort  is  ufed  in  medici 
The  fecond  fort  is  very  like  the  firft,  excepting 
fruit,  which  differ  greatly  •,  for  thofe  of  the  fecc 
fort  are  very  large,  compreffed  at.  both  ends, 
deeply  furrowed  all  over  the  fides.  This  fort  ne 
varies  to  the  other,  fo  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a  difti 
fpecies.  This  is  the  fort  which  is  commonly  cu 
vated  to  put  into  foups  •,  and  the  Portugueze,  S 
niards,  and  fome  others,  ufe  them  in  many  of  th 
fauces,  to  which  they  give  an  agreeable  acid  fiavou 
The  third  fort  is  alfo  annual ;  this  riles  with  an  er< 
herbaceous  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing  ir 
feveral  branches,  garnilhed  with  oval  angular  leav 
from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  almoft  thi 
inches  broad  in  the  middle  ;  they  are  placed  alt 
nately  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  which  have  0 
or  two  Ihort  fpines  upon  them,  as  there  alfo  is  up 
the  midrib  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  come  out  fine 
upon  foot-ftalks  from  the  fide  of  the  branches ;  th 
are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  red  ftriated  fru 
which  are  firmer  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  ai 
about  the  fize  of  Cherries.  This  fruit  ripens  inti 
autumn,  and  the  plants  decay  foon  after. 

The  fourth  fort  is  fomewhat  like  the  firft,  but  tl 
leaves  are  unequally  winged.,  having  fome  fmal 
lobes  placed  between  the  large  ones ;  the  lobes 
this  are  fhorter,  broader,  and  not  cut  like  thofe  of  t! 
firft,  but  have  fome  obtufe  indentures  toward  the 
bafe.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  have  not  that  rank  di 
agreeable  odour  which  the  two  firft  have  ;  the  fruit 
it  is  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  they  a 
round  and  fmooth,  and  are  very  late  before  they  1 
pen  here ;  fo  that  unlefs  the  plants  are  railed  ear 
in  the  fpring,  they  will  not  produce  ripe  fruit. 

The  fifth  fort  is  alfo  annual  ;  this  hath  a  very  brand 
ing  herbaceous  ftalk,  fpreading  out  into  many  div 
fions,  and  is  not  fo  hairy  as  the  two  firft;  theleav< 
are  compofed  of  a  greater  number  of  lobes,  which  ai 
much  fhorter  and  more  indented  on  their  edge 
where  they  are  a  little  waved,  and  are  downy.  Tl 
flowers  Hand  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks,  which  branc 
out  and  fupport  a  large  number  of  flowers  at  the  top 
thefe  have  a  longer  ftyle  than  thofe  of  the  other  fptl 
cies,  which  is  permanent,  remaining  on  the  top  cl 
the  fruit.  This  fort  is  late  in  ripening  the  fruit,  fi 
that  unlefs  the  plants  are  raifed  early  in  the  (print! 
the  fruit  will  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  two  forts  were  lent  from  Peru  i' 
Mr.  Jofeph  de  Juflieu  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Pari 
part  of  which  was  fent  me  by  his  brother  Dr.  Be| 
nard  de  Juflieu,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences!, 
The  fixth  fort  was  raifed  by  Mr.  James  Gordo:! 
gardener  at  Mile-end,  who  gave  me  fome  of  t!:; 
feeds,  but  from  what  country  it  came  I  could  rtl 
learn.  This  hath  very  weak,  trailing,  fmooth  ftalk' 
not  more  than  a  foot  long,  garnilhed  with  fmool 
leaves,  (landing  by  pairs  oppofite ;  thefe  are  regular! 
cut  on  the  fides  almoft  to  the  midrib,  in  form  oil 
winged  leaf;  and  thefe  fegments  are  alfo  indented  r| 
their  edges,  and  at  their  points.  The  flowers  con| 
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ut  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  fingly  ;  they  are  of  a 
,hitifh  yellow  colour,  and  have  a  pretty  large  fpread- 
w-  empalement,  which  is  deeply  cut  at  the  brim  in- 
/many  acute  fegments  which  fpread  open.  The 
owers  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  berries  a  lit- 
e  comprefled  at  the  top,  of  an  herbaceous  yellow 
olour  when  ripe. 

'h efe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds 
n  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  March,  and  when  the  plants 
re  come  up  two  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
lanted  into  another  moderate  hot-bed,  at  about 
>ur  inches  diftance  from  each  other,  obferving  to 
rade  them  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which 
aey  mult  have  frequent  waterings,  and  a  large  fhare 
f  frefii  air  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  drawn  while 
oung,  they  feldom  do  well  afterwards, 
i  May  thefe  plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted  either  in- 
>  pots  filled  with  rich  light  earth,  or  into  borders 
ear  walls,  pales,  or  Reed-hedges,  to  which  their 
ranches  may  be  fattened  to  lupport  them  from 
ailing  on  the  ground,  which  they  otherwife  will  do, 
nd  then  the  fruit  will  not  ripen  •,  lb  that  where  thefe 
lants  are  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  their  fruit,  they 
lould  be  planted  to  a  warm  afpeCf,  and  the  branches 
igularly  fattened  as  they  extend,  that  the  fruit  may 
ave  the  advantage  of  the  fun’s  warmth  to  forward 
rem,  otherwife  it  will  be  late  in  the  feafon  before 
rey  are  ripe,  and  they  are  unfit  for  ufe  before  •,  but 
ken  the  plants  are  brought  forward  in  the  fpring, 
nd  thus  regularly  trained  to  the  fouth  fun,  the 
•uit  will  ripen  by  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  there 
nil  be  a  fucceffion  of  it  till  the  froft  kills  the 
lants. ' 

ome  perfons  cultivate  thefe  plants  for  ornament, 
ut  their  leaves  emit  fo  ftrong  offenfive  an  odour  on 
eing  touched,  which  renders  them  very  improper  for 
le  pleafure-garden,  and  their  branches  extend  fo  wide 
id  irregular,  as  to  render  them  very  unfightly  in  fuch 
laces  ;  for  as  their  branches  cannot  be  kept  within 
ounds,  efpecially  when  they  are  planted  in  good 
round,  fo  they  will  appear  very  unfightly  in  fuch 
laces  •,  therefore  the  borders  in  the  kitchen-garden, 
here  thefe  plants  are  placed  for  their  fruit,  mutt 
ot  be  too  rich,  for  in  a  moderate  foil  they  will  not 
e  fo  luxuriant  and  more  fruitful. 

'he  Italians  and  Spaniards  eat  thefe  Apples,  as  we 
o  Cucumbers,  with  pepper,  oil,  and  fait  •,  and  fome 
it  them  ftewed  in  fauces,  &c.  and  in  foups  they 
re  now  much  ufed  in  England,  efpecially  the  fecond 
>rt,  which  is  preferred  £o  all  the  other.  This  fruit 
ives  an  agreeable  acid  to  the  foup,  though  there 
re  fome  perfons  who  think  them  not  wholefome, 
rom  their  great  moifture  and  coldnefs,  and  that  the 
ourifhment  they  afford  mutt  be  bad. 

The  third  fort  is  never  ufed  either  in  the  kitchen  or 
or  medicine,  but  the  plants  are  preferved  for  the 
ake  of  variety,  efpecially  by  thofe  perfons  who  are 
overs  of  botany.  This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
vhich  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring, 
ind  the  plants  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
is  hath  been  direded  for  the  Capficum,  with  which 
his  plant  will  thrive  and  produce  plenty  of  fruit 
innually. 

The  feventh  fort  is  the  common  Potatoe,  which  is 
t  plant  fo  well  known  now,  as  to  need  no  defcrip- 
:ion.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  one  with  a 
red  and  the  other  with  a  white  root  •,  that  whofe 
roots  are  red,  have  purplifh  flowers,  but  the  white 
root  has  white  flowers  ;  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  only 
accidental  variations,  and  not  diftind  fpecies. 

The  common  name  of  Potatoe,  feem  to  be  only  a 
corruption  of  the  Indian  name  Batatas.  This  plant 
has  been  much  propagated  in  England  within  thirty 
or  forty  years  paft,  for  although  it  was  introduced 
from  America  about  the  year  1623,  yet  it  was  but 
little  cultivated  in  England  till  of  late ;  thefe  roots 
being  defpifed  by  the  rich,  and  deemed  only  pro¬ 
per  food  for  the  meaner  fort  of  perfons  ;  however, 
they  are  now  generally  efteemed  by  moft  people, 
and  the  quantity  of  them  which  are  cultivated  near 
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London,  I  believe,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  part  of 
Europe. 

This  plant  was  always  ranged  in  the  genus  of  Sola- 
num,  or  Nightfhade,  and  is  now  brought  under  that 
title  again  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ;  but  as  Lycoperficon  has 
been  eftabliflhed  as  a  diftind  genus,  on  account  of  the 
fruit  being  divided  into  feveral  cells,  by  intermediate 
partitions ;  and  as  the  fruit  of  this  plant  exadly 
agrees  with  the  characters  of  the  other  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  I  have  inferred  it  here. 

This  is  generally  propagated  by  its  roots,  which 
multiply  greatly  if  planted  in  a  proper  foil.  The 
common  way  is,  either  to  plant  the  fmall  roots  or 
offsets  entire,  or  to  cut  the  larger  roots  into  pieces, 
preferving  a  bud  or  eye  to  each  ;  but  neither  of 
thefe  methods  is  what  I  would  recommend,  for  when 
the  fmaller  offsets  are  planted,  they  generally  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  number  of  roots,  but  thefe  are  al¬ 
ways  fmall  •,  and  the  cuttings  of  the  larger  roots  are 
apt  to  rot,  efpecially  if  wet  weather  happens  foon 
after  they  are  planted;  therefore  what  1  would  re¬ 
commend  is,  to  make  choice  of  the  faireft  roots  for 
this  purpole,  and  to  allow  them  a  larger  fpace  of 
ground,  both  between  the  rows,  as  alfo  in  the  rows, 
plant  from  plant  •,  by  which  method  I  have  obferved, 
the  roots  have  been  in  general  large  the  following 
autumn. 

The  foil  in  which  this  plant  thrives  beft,  is  a  light 
fandy  loam,  not  too  dry  or  over  moift  ;  this  ground 
fhould  be  well  ploughed  two  or  three  times,  in  order 
to  break  and  divide  the  parts ;  and  the  deeper  it  is 
ploughed,  the  better  the  roots  will  thrive.  In  the 
fpring,  juft  before  the  laft  ploughing,  there  fhould 
be  a  good'quantity  of  rotten  dung  fpread  on  the 
ground,  which  fhould  be  ploughed  into  the  ground 
the  beginning  of  March,  if  the  feafon  proves  mild, 
otherwife  it  had  better  be  deferred  till  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  that  month  ;  for  if  it  fhould  prove 
hard  froft  after  the  roots  are  planted,  they  may  be 
greatly  injured,  if  not  deftroyed  thereby  :  but  the 
fooner  thev  are  planted  in  the  fpring,  after  the  danger 
of  froft  is  over,  the  better  it  will  be,  efpecially  in 
dry  land.  In  the  laft  ploughing,  the  ground  fhould 
be  laid  even,  and  then  the  furaows  fhould  be  drawn 
at  three  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  about  feven  or 
eight  inches  deep.  In  the  bottom  of  this  furrow  the 
roots,  fhould  be  laid  at  about  one  foot  and  a  half  afun- 
der  •,  then  the  furrow  fhould  be  filled  with  the  earth 
which  came  out,  and  the  fame  continued  through 
the  whole  field  or  parcel  of  land,  intended  to  be 
planted. 

After  all  is  finifhed,  the  land  may  remain  in  the 
fame  ftate  till  near  the  time  when  the  fhoots  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear  above  ground,  when  the  ground 
fhould  be  well  harrowed  over  both  ways,  which  will 
break  the  clods,  and  make  the  furface  very  fmooth  ; 
and  by  doing  of  it  fo  late,  it  will  deftroy  the  young 
weeds,  which,  by  this  time,  will  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  •,  and  this  will  fave  the  expence  of 
the  firft  hoeing,  and  will  alfo  ftir  the  upper  furface  of 
the  ground,  which,  if  much  wet  has  fallen  after  the 
planting,  is  often  bound  into  a  hard  cruft,  and  will 
retard  the  appearance  of  the  fhoots. 

As  I  have  allotted  the  rows  of  Potatoes  at  three  feet 
diftance,  it  was  in  order  to  introduce  the  hoe-plough 
between  them,  which  will  greatly  improve  thefe  roots; 
for  by  twice  ftirring  and  breaking  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  thefe  plants,  it  will  not  only  deftroy  the  weeds,, 
but  alfo  loofen  the  ground,  whereby  every  fhower  of 
rain  will  penetrate  to  the  roots,  and  greatly  improve 
their  growth  ;  but  thefe  operations  fhould  be  per¬ 
formed  early  in  the  feafon,  before  the  ftems  or  branches 
of  the  plants  begin  to  fall  and  trail  upon  the  ground, 
becaufe  after  that,  it  will  be  impofllble  to  do  it  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  fhoots. 

If  thefe  ploughings  are  carefully  performed  between 
the  rows,  and  the  ground  between  the  plants  in  the 
rows  hand-hoed,  it  will  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds, 
till  the  haulm  of  the  plants  cover  the  ground  ;  fo  that 
afterward  there  will  be  little  danger  of  weeds  growing 
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fo  as  to  injure  the  crop  ;  but  as  the  ploughman  only 
o-o  between  the  rows,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  make  ufe 
of  a  hoe  to  ftir  the  ground,  and  deftroy  the  weeds  in 
the  rows  -,  and  if  this  is  carefully  performed  in  dry 
weather,  after  the  two  ploug'nings,  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  keep  the  ground  clean  until  the  Potatoes  are  fit  to 
take  up. 

In  places  where  dung  is  fcarce,  many  perfons  mat¬ 
ter  it  only  in  the  furrows,  where  the  roots  are  plant¬ 
ed  •,  but  this  is  a  very  poor  method,  becaufe  when 
the  Potatoes  begin  to  pufh  out  their  roots,  they  are 
foon  extended  beyond  the  width  of  theie  furrows, 
and  the  new  roots  are  commonly  formed  at  a  diftance 
from  the  old,  fo  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  this  dung, 
and  confequently  will  receive  little  benefit  from  it. 
And  as  moil  of  the  farmers  covet  to  have  a  crop  of 
Wheat  after  the  Potatoes  are  taken  off  the  ground,  fo 
the  land  will  not  be  fo  thoroughly  drelfed  in  every 
part,  nor  fo  proper  for  this  crop,  as  when  the  dung 
is  equally  fpread,  and  ploughed  in  all  over  the  land, 
nor  will  the  crop  of  Potatoes  be  fo  good.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  obferved,  where  this  method  of  planting  the  Po¬ 
tatoes  has  been  praftifed,  the  land  has  produced  a  fine 
crop  of  Wheat  afterward,  and  there  has  fcarce  one 
fhoot  of  the  Potatoe  appeared  among  the  Wheat  the 
following  feafon,  which  I  attribute  to  the  farmers 
planting  only  the  largeft  roots  •,  for  when  they  have 
forked  them  out  of  the  ground  the  following  au¬ 
tumn,  there  have  been  fix,  eight,  or  ten  large  roots 
produced  from  each,  and  often  many  more,  and  fcarce 
any  very  finall  roots  among  them  whereas,  in  fuch 
places  where  the  fmall  roots  have  been  planted,  there 
has  been  a  vaft  number  of  very  fmall  roots  produced  *, 
many  of  which  were  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  diicovered 
when  the  roots  were  taken  up,  fo  have  grown  the 
following  feafon,  and  have  greatly  injured  whatever 
crop  was  on  the  ground. 

The  haulm  of  thefe  Potatoes  is  generally  killed  by 
the  fir.fi;  froft  in  the  autumn,  when  the  roots  fhould 
be  taken  up  foon  after,  and  may  be  laid  up  in  fand  in 
any  fheltered  place,  where  they  may  be  kept  dry,  and 
fecure  from  frofi:.  Indeed  the  people  who  cultivate 
thefe  roots  near  London,  do  not  wait  for  the  decay¬ 
ing  of  the  haulm,  but  begin  to  take  up  part  of  them 
as  foon  as  their  roots  are  grown  to  a  proper  fize  for 
the  market,  and  fo  keep  taking  up  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  have  vent  for  them.  There  are  others 
likewife,  who  do  not  take  them  up  fo  foon  as  the 
haulm  decays,  but  let  them  remain  much  longer  in 
the  ground  ;  in  which  there  is  no  hurt  done,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  taken  up  before  hard  frofi;  fets  in, 
which  would  deftroy  them,  unlefs  where  the  ground 
is  wanted  for  other  crops  •,  in  which  cafe,  the  looner 
they  are  taken  up  the  better,  after  the  haulm  is  de¬ 
cayed.  When  thefe  roots  are  laid  up,  they  fhould 
have  a  good  quantity  of  fand  or  dry  earth  laid  be¬ 
tween  them,  to  prevent  their  heating-,  nor  fhould 
they,  be  laid  in  too  large  heaps,  for  the  fame  reafon. 
The  kitchen-gardeners  and  farmers  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchefter,  cultivate  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  root,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  populous 
town  confume  abundance  of  them,  and  are  much 
fonder  of  them  than  of  any  other  efculent  plants ; 
which  has  occafioned  an  emulation  among  the  culti¬ 
vators,  of  endeavouring  to  outvie  each  other,  in  get¬ 
ting  the  roots  of  a  proper  fize  for  the  table  early  in 
the  feafon :  in  order  to  obtain  this,  they  have  made 
choice  of  thofe  roots  which  produced  the  firfi:  flowers, 
and  have  left  them  to  ripen  their  feeds,  which  they 
have  fowed  with  great  care ;  and  the  plants  fo  raifed, 
have  generally  been  forwarder  than  the  other  ;  and 
by  frequently  repeating  of  this,  they  have  fo  much 
improved  the  forwarding  of  the  roots,  as  to  have 
them  fit  for  ufe  in  two  months  after  planting ;  fo 
that  great  improvements  may  be  made  by  this  prac¬ 
tice,  of  many  efculent  plants,  by  perfons  who  are  cu¬ 
rious  and  careful  in  trying  the  experiments. 

LY COPUS  [Auxo7T8f,  of  Avx©-5,  a  wolf,  and  Ila?, 
a  foot ;  q.  d.  Wolf’s-foot ;  becaufe  the  ancients 
fancied,  that  the  leaves  of  this  plant  refembled  the 
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foot  of  a  wolf,]  it  is  commonly  called  Water  Jft 
hound. 

This  plant  grows  in  great  plenty  on  moift  foils 
the  fides  of  ditches  and  ponds  in  molt  parts  of  II 
land,  but  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens,  lo  tha  - 
would  be  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  more  of  it  jn  ,  ~ 
place. 

L  Y  S I  M  A  C  H  I  A.  Tourn.  Inft.  R,  H.  141,  tab. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  188.  [this  plant  was  fo  called  r 
Lyfimachus,  the  lbn  of  a  king  of  Sicily,  who  is)  i 
to  have  firfi;  found  the  virtues  of  it.]  Looftrife  •  } 
French,  Corneille. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  -permanent ,  and  is  t 
into  five  acute  fegments ,  which  are  eretl.  The  fiewe 
of  one  petal ,  cut  into  five  oblong  oval  fegments  to  the 
tom ,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  five  awl-Jhaped  ft  an  t 
about  half  the  length  of  the  petal ,  terminated  by  ac,  . 
pointed  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundiftj  ■  . 
men ,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ft  arm 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen  after  vs  '[ 
turns  to  a  globular  capfule  with  one  cell,  opening  with  1 
valves ,  and  filled  with  fmall  angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfi  fc&ior  f 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogyi 
which  includes  the  plants  whofe  flowers  have  five 
mina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lysimachia  {Vulgaris)  paniculata,  racemis  termi 
libus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  209.  Paniculate d  Looftrife ,  v  > 
bunches  of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks.  Lyfimac  \ 
lutea,  major,  quae  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  245.  Gra  • 
yellow  Looftrife  of  Diofcorides. 

2.  Lysimachia  ( Thyrfiflora )  racemis  lateralibus  pech 
culatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  147.  Looftrife  with  lat\  l 
fpikes  of  flowers  growing  upon  foot -ftalks.  Lyfimac  . 
bifolia  flore  globofo,  luteo.  C.  B.  P.  242.  Two-lea  ! 
Looftrife  with  a  yellow  globular  flower. 

3.  Lysimachia  ( Atropurpurea)  lpicis  terminalibus  pc 
lis,  lanceolatis,  ftaminibus  corolla  Iongioribus.  L 
Sp.  Plant.  147.  Looftrife  with  fp ear -fh aped  fpread 
fpikes  of  flowers  terminating  the  branches ,  and  fan, 
longer  than  the  petals.  Lyfimachia  Orientals  angu. 
folia  flore  purpureo.  Tourn.  Cor.  7.  Narrow-lea :  ' 
Eaftern  Looftrife  with  a  purple  flower. 

4.  Lysimachia  (. Ephemerum )  racemis  fimplicibus  t 
minalibus,  petalis  obtufis,  ftaminibus  corolla  iprev 
ribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  146.  Looftrife  with  fpikes 
flowers  terminating  the  ftalks ,  obtufe  petals  to  the  flo% 
and  ftamina  floor  ter  than  the  petal.  Lyfimachia  Orl 
talis  minor,  foliis  glaucis,  annuentibus,  flore  pur; 
reo.  Hort.  PifT.  Smaller  Eaftern  Looftrife ,  with  nodi, 
grayifh  leaves  and  a  purple  fpike  of  flowers. 

5.  Lysimachia  (Ciliata)  petiolis  ciliatis,  floribus  cerm 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  147.  Looftrife  with  hairy  foot-ftalksi  ■ 
nodding  flowers.  Lyfimachia  Canadenfis  Jalapps  • 
liis.  Sarr.  Canad.  Canada  Looftrife  with  a  Jalap  lea 

6.  Lysimachia  ( Salicifolia )  fpica  fimplici  erefto  - 
minali,  petalis  ovatis,  ftaminibus  corolla  longiori  . 
Looftrife  with  a  ftngle  eretl  fpike  terminating  the  jh  , 
oval  petals ,  and  ftamina  longer  than  the  flower.  L  - 
machia  fpicata,  flore  albo,  falicis  folio.  Tourn.  I)  j. 
R.  H.  141.  Looftrife  with  a  fpike  of  white  flowers .  J 
a  Willow  leaf. 

7.  Lysimachia  {Nummular ia)  foliis  fubcordatis,  r.(  - 
bus  folitariis,  caule  repente.  Vir.  Cliff.  13.  Looft.e 
with  leaves  nearly  heart-fhaped ,  flowers  growing  fin  , 
and  a  creeping  ftalk.  Nummularia  lutea  major.  C.  • 

P.  309.  Greater  yellow  Moneywort . 

8.  Lysimachia  (' Tenella )  foliis  ovatis  acutiufcuhs,  ,  - 
dunculis  folio  Iongioribus,  caule  repente.  Lin.  • 
Plant.  148.  Looftrife  with  oval  acute-pointed  leaves,  f  - 
ftalks  longer  than  the  leaf  j  and  a  creeping  ftalk.  Nt  - 
mularia  minor,  purpurafeente  flore.  C.  B.,P.  3  • 
Smaller  Moneywort  with  a  purpliflj  flower. 

9.  Lysimachia  ( Nemorum )  foliis  ovatis  acutis,  ^  1  ■ 
ribus  folitariis,  caule  procumbente.  Flort.  Cliff.  • 
Looftrife  with  oval  acute-pointed  leaves ,  flowers  gr 
ing  Jingly ,  and  a  trailing  ftalk.  Anagallis  lutea  ner  - 
rum.  C.  B.  P.  252.  Yellow  Pimpernel  of  the  wood 

io.  I  - 
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,  Lysimachia  ( Quadrif'Olia )  foliis  fubquaternis,  pe- 
unculis  verticillatis  unifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  147. 
oojirife  -with  leaves  generally  placed  by  fours ,  and 
wt-fialks  placed  in  whorls  round  the  Jlalks,  each  fuftaining 
fingle  flower.  Lylimachia  lutea  minor,  foliis  nigris 
undatis  notatis.  C.  B.  P.  245.  Smaller  yellow  Looftrife 

I  mth  leaves  marked  with  black  fpots.  _  . 

;  fort  grows  by  the  fide  of  ditches  and  ri- 

ers  in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  often  ad- 
litted  into  gardens,  becaufe  the  roots  creep  far  in 
he  ground,  and  fend  up  ftalks  at  a  great  diftance, 
thereby  it  becomes  often  a  troublefonie  plant;  other- 
nfe  for  the  variety  of  its  flowers,  it  might  deferve  a 
ilace  in  large  gardens,  efpecially  in  moift  places, 
fhere  better  things  will  not  thrive.  It  rifes  with  up- 
ight  ftalks  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  garnilhed 
mh  fmooth  fpear-lhaped  leaves  placed  fometimes 
>y  pairs  oppofite  ;  at  others  there  are  three,  and  fre- 
luently  four  of  thefe  leaves  placed  round  the  ftalk  at 
ach  joint.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into 
sveral  foot-ftalks,  which  fuftain  yellow  flowers  grow- 
ng  in  a  panicle  ;  thefe  have  one  petal  which  is  deeply 
ut  into  five  fegments,  fpreading  opem  They  ap- 
iear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round- 
(h  feed-veflels,  filled  with  fmall  feeds  which  ripen  in 
he  autumn.  This  is  placed  in  the  lift  of  medicinal 
ilants,  but  is  not  often  ufed.  If  the  roots  of  this 
ilant  are  taken  up  from  the  places  where  it  grows 
aturally  in  the  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  moift  foil, 
hey  will  thrive  faft  enough  without  care. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts 
f  England ;  this  hath  a  perennial  creeping  root, 
diich  fends  up  feveral  ered  ftalks  near  a  foot  and  a 
lalfhigh,  garnilhed  at  every  joint  by  two  pretty  long 
larrow  leaves  placed  oppofite,  whofe  bafe  fits  clofe  to 
he  ftalk ;  they  are  about  three  inches  long,  and 
nore  than  half  an  inch  broad  toward  their  bafe,  lef- 
;ning  gradually  to  the  end,  which  terminates  in  acute 
loiiits  *,  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  come  out  oppo¬ 
se  on  each  fide  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  an  inch  long, 
jftaining  at  their  top  a  globular  or  oval  thyrfe  of  yel- 
3w  flowers,  whofe  ftamina  are  much  longer  than  the 
etals.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the  for- 
ier  fort,  but  feldom  produces  feeds,  for  the  roots 
reep  fo  much  as  to  render  it  barren.  It  is  but  feldom 
ept  in  gardens,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  former  is 
:jeded  ;  but  thefe  who  are  defirous  to  have  it,  may 
rocure  the  roots  and  plant  them  in  a  moift  foil,  where 
:  will  foon  fpread. 

The  third  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  was  difeo- 
ered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in  the  L.evant,  from  whence 
e  fent  the  feeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where 
bey  fucceeded,  and  many  of  the  European  gardens 
i  ave  from  thence  been  furnilhed  with  it.  This  rifes 
nth  an  upright  ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  garnilhed 
nth  fpear-lhaped  leaves  ending  in  acute  points  ;  thefe 
re  placed  by  pairs  oppofite  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and 
|  >f  a  lucid  green.  The  flowers  grow  in  a  loofe  fpike, 
erminating  the  lUlks  ;  the  flowers  ftand  horizontally, 
preading  out  on  each  fide  the  ftalk;  they  have 
onger  tubes  than  the  other  fpecies,  and  are  of  a  pur- 
i  )le  colour.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ri¬ 
sen  in  September,  foon  after  which  the  plants  decay, 
it  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  on 
1  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  often  watering  the 
ground  to  bring  up  the  plants  y  and  if  the  feafon 
i  hould  prove  warm,  the  glafies  of  the  hot-bed  Ihould 
be  lhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  when  the  plants 
ire  up,  they  Ihould  have  a  large  lhare  of  frelh  air 
idmitted  to  them  in  warm  weather,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak,  and  Ihould  be  frequently  refrelhed 
with  water.  When  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  Ihould 
be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot,  plunging  them  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed  to  forward  their  taking  new  root : 
after  which  they  Ihould  be  gradually  inured  to  bear 
,  the  open  air,  into  which  they  Ihould  be  removed  by 
the  beginning  of  June,  where  they  may  remain  till 
Q&ober,  when  they  Ihould  be  removed  into  a  com¬ 
mon  frame,  where  they  may  be  Iheltered  from  froft 
in  winter,  but  Ihould  always  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild 
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weather.  '  The  Ipring  following  fome  of  the  plants 
Ihould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  bor¬ 
ders  ;  but  a  few  of  them  Ihould  be  put  into  larger 
pots,  where  they  may  flower  and  feed  :  this  is  called 
Ephemerum  by  Linnmus,  but  is  noc  fo. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  have  plenty  of 
air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  weak  ;  then  they  may  be  planted 
into  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  where  they 
will  flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds  the  following 
rummer. 

The  fourth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  is  too  ten¬ 
der  to  rife  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  therefore 
the  feeds  Ihould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in 
the  fpring,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  hath  been  direfted  for  the  third  fort. 
The  fifth  fort  was  firft  brought  from  Canada,  where 
it  grows  naturally ;  this  hath  a  perennial  creeping 
root,  fending  up  many  ereft  ftalks  about  two  feet 
high,  garnilhed  with  oblong,  oblique,  fmooth  leaves* 
placed  oppofite ;  they  are  veined  on  their  under  fide, 
and  end  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  each  fitting  upon  a  long 
flender  foot-ftalk ;  there  are  three  or  four  of  thefe 
arifing  from  the  Ihort  branches,  which  come  out  on 
each  fide  the  ftalk,  at  all  the  upper  joints.  The 
flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  fmaller, 
and  hang  downward ;  thefe  appear  in  June  and  July, 
but  are  leldom  fucceeded  by  any  feeds  in  England. 
This  fort  fp reads  and  propagates  by  roots,  in  as  great 
plenty  as  the  firft,  and  is  equally  hardy,  fo  requires  no 
other  culture. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  titled  by  John  Bauhin  and  others,  Ephemerum; 
this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral 
upright  ftalks  upward  of  three  feet  high,  garnilhed 
with  narrow,  fmooth,  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  which 
ftand  oppofite,  and  at  the  bafe  of  thefe  come  out 
Ihort  fide  branches,  garnilhed  with  fmaller  leaves  of 
the  fame  lhape.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  long, 
clofe,  upright  fpike,  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk ;  they 
are  cut  into  five  oval  fegments,  which  are  white, 
fpreading  open;  and  the  ftamina  ftand  out  longer 
than  the  petal.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

This  is  the  fineft  fpecies  of  this  genus,  and  as  the 
roots  of  it  do  not  fpread  like  thofe  of  the  other,  fo 
deferves  a  place  in  the  pleafure-garden,  where  it  is  a 
very ’ornamental  plant  for  lhady  borders.  It  loves  a 
moift  foil  and  a  lhady  fitnation,  where  it  will  continue 
long  in  beauty.  It  may  be  propagated  by  parting 
the  roots  in  autumn,  but  by  this  method  it  increafes 
flowly;  fo  that  the  only  Way  to  hive  it  in  plenty,  is  by 
fowing  the  feeds  :  thefe  Ihould  be  fown  upon  an  eaft- 
afpedted  border  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
then  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring ; 
but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  will  not  grow 
the  fame  year.  When  the  plants  come  up  they  Ihould 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  if  they  are  too  c^ofe, 
fome  of  them  may  be  drawn  out  and  tranfplantyd  on 
a  lhady  border,  which  will  give  the  remaining  plants 
room  to  grow  till  autumn,  when  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garde^  where 
they  are  defigned  to  flower ;  after  which  ;they  will 
require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  Clean 
from  weeds,  and  dig  the  ground  between^ them  every 
fpring. 

The  feventh  fort  is  commonly  called  Moneywort,  or 
Herb  Two-pence ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant,  which 
grows  naturally  in  moift  lhady  places  in  moft  parts  of 
England,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  ftalks 
of  this  trail  upon  the  ground,  and  put  out  roots,  by 
which  it  foon  fpreads  to  a  great  diftance.  The  leaves 
are  almoft  heart-lhaped,  and  placed  by  pairs.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks ; 
they  are  yellow,  appearing  in  June  and  July. 

The  eighth  fort  is  a  fmall  trailing  plant,  which  grows 
upon  bogs  in  molly  places  in  moft  parts  of  England, 
but  cannot  be  cultivated  on  dry  ground.  The  ftalks 
feldom  are  more  than  three  or  four  inches  long,  a: id 
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are  terminated  by  three  or  four  fmall  flowers,  of  a 
bright  purple  colour,  growing  in  a  bunch.  This 
flowers  in  June,  but  is  rarely  planted  in  gardens. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant  with  trailing  ftalks, 
which  grow  naturally  in  moift  woods  in  molt  parts 
of  England,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
leaves  Hand  oppofite  at  each  joint  •,  they  are  fmooth, 
oval,  and  acute-pointed.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  fide  of  the  {talk,  upon  long  foot-ftalks  •,  they 
are  yellow,  and  fpread  open  like  the  flowers  of  Chick- 
weed.  This  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  among  Rufhes  and 
Reeds,  by  the  rivers  fides  in  Holland ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  creeping  root  like  the  firft.  The  ftalks  rife 
a  foot  high  •,  they  are  (lender,  and  are  garnifhed  by 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  placed  fome- 
times  by  pairs,  at  others  by  threes,  and  often  four  at 
each  joint,  furrounding  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  alfo 
come  out  at  each  joint,  four  of  them  {landing  round 
the  ftalk  in  whorls,  each  having  a  diftindl  (lender  foot- 
ftalk  an  inch  long.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and  yel¬ 
low  ;  they  appear  in  June,  and  are  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn ;  it  may  be 
treated  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  firft  foFt,  and  is 
equally  hardy. 

LYSIMACHIA  GALERICULATA.  See 

Scutellaria. 

LYSIMACHIA  NON  PAPPOSA.  See 

CEnothera. 

LYSIMACHIA  SILIQJJOSA.  See  Epilo- 

BIUM. 

LY THRUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  532.  Salicaria. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  253.  tab.  129.  Willow  Herb ,  or 
purple  Looftrife. 

The  Characters  are, 

! The  fewer  hath  a  cylindrical  firiated  empalement  of  one 
leaf  indented  at  the  brim  in  twelve  parts,  which  are  al¬ 
ternately  fmaller.  It  has  fix  oblong  blunt  petals  which 
fpread  open ,  whofe  tails  are  inferted  in  the  indentures  of 
the  empalement ,  and  ten  fender  fiamina  the  length  of  the 
empalement ,  the  upper  being  fhorter  than  the  lower ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  fingle  rifing  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fetuated 
an  oblong  germen ,  fupporting  an  awl-Jhaped  declining  ftyle , 
crowned  by  a  rifing  orbicular  fiigma.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  an  oblong  acute  capfule  with  two  cells ,  filled 
with  fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnteus’s  eleventh  clafs,  intitled  Dodecandria  Mo- 
nogynia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers 
have  twelve  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lythrum  ( Salicaria )  foliis  oppofitis  cordato-lance- 
olatis,  floribus  fpicatis  dodecandris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
446.  Lythrum  with  heart  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  op¬ 
pofite,  and  flowers  growing  in  fpikes,  having  twelve  fia¬ 
mina.  Salicaria  vulgaris,  purpurea,  folis  oblongis. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H..  253.  Common  purple  Willow  Herb 
with  oblong  leaves. 

2.  Lythrum  ( Tomentofum )  foliis  cordato-ovatis,  flori¬ 
bus  verticillato-fpicatis  tomentofis.  Lythrum  with 
oval  heart-fhaped  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  in  whorlly 
fpikes,  which  are  woolly.  Salicaria  purpurea,  foliis  fub- 
rotundis.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  253.  Purple  Willow  Herb 
with  roundifh  leaves. 

3.  Lythrum  ( Hyjfopifolia )  foliis  alternis  linearibus, 
floribus  hexandris.  Hort.  Upfal.  118.  Lythrum  with 
linear  alternate  leaves,  and  flowers  having  fix  fiamina. 
Salicaria  hyflopi  folio  anguftiore.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
2 53.  Willow  Herb  with  a  narrow  Hyjfop  leaf. 

4.  Lythrum  {Lift tani cum)  foliis  lanceolatis  ternis  gla- 
bris,  floribus  fpicatis  decandris.  Lythrum  with  fmooth 
fpear-fljaped  leaves  placed  by  threes,  and  flowers  growing 
in  fpikes,  which  have  ten  ftamina.  Salicaria  Lufitanica, 
anguftiore  (olio.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  253.  Portugal 
Willow  Herb  with  a  narrower  leaf . 

5.  Lythrum  { Hifpanicum )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  in- 
ferne  oppofitis  iuperne  alternis  floribus  hexandris.  Ly- 
ihum  with  oblong  oval  leaves  plated  oppofite  below,  but 
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above  alternate,  and  flowers  having  fix  fiamina.  Sal  j 
ria  Hifpanica,  hyffopifolia,  floribus  oblono-js  fatu  -l 
cteruleis.  Tourn.  Inft.  253.  Spanifh  Willow  Herb 1  7 
a  Hyffop  leaf,  and  oblong ,  deep ,  blue  flowers. 

6.  Lythrum  {V erticillatum)  foliis  oppofitis,  fubtus 
mentofis  fubpetiolatis,  floribus  verticillatis  lateralil  - 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  446.  Willow  Herb  with  oppofite  let  )' 
which  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  flowers  gm  2 
in  whorls  round  the  ftalks. 

7.  Lythrum  {Petiolatum)  foliis  oppofitis  linearibus 
tiolatis,  floribus  dodecandris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  .  ; 
Willow  Herb  with  linear  leaves  placed  oppofite,  ha  ? 
foot-ftalks,  and  flowers  with  twelve  fiamina. 

8.  Lythrum  {Linear e)  foliis  oppofitis  linearibus 
ribus  oppofitis  hexandris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  447.  \  /. 
low  Herb  with  linear  oppofUe  leaves ,  and  flowers  ha’  ? 
fix  ftamina,  which  are  placed  oppofite. 

9..  Lythrum  ( Arnericanum )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis 
feme  oppofitis  fuperne  alternis,  floribus  hexand 
qaule  erecto.  Willow  Herb  with  oblong  leaves  placed  - 
pofite  below,  and  above  alternate ,  with  flowers  bavin  # 
ftamina  and  an  erebl  ftalk.  Salicaria  Americana  1 
lopi  folio  latiore,  floribus  minimis.  Houft.  MSS.  y. 
rican  Willow  Herb  with  a  broader  Hyjfop  leaf  and  <  , 
fmall  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  rivers ;  ! 
ditches  in  moft  parts  of  England.  It  has  a  pei 
nial  root,  from  which  come  forth  feveral  upright  * 
gular  ftalks,  which  rife  from  three  to  four  feet  hi<  • 
they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  are  garnifhed  v  | 
oblong  leaves,  placed  fometimes  by  pairs  oppofite, 
others  there  are  three  leaves  at  each  joint,  {land  s 
round  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  k  - 
fpike  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk ;  they  are  of  a  fine  p  * 
pie  colour,  and  make  a  fine  appearance.  This  flow 
in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn  :  although  t : 
plant  is  defpifed,  becaufe  it  grows  common,  yet  it  r 
rits  a  place  in  gardens  better  than  many  other  wh: 
are  propagated  with  care,  becaufe  they  are  more  ra 
It  is  eafily  cultivated  by  parting  the  roots  in  autun 
and  fhould  be  planted  in  a  moift  foil,  where  it  V 
thrive  and  flower  without  any  other  care  than  i 
keeping  it  clean  from  weeds. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  an  hexafngular  da’ 
and  generally  with  three  leaves  at  each  joint  •,  butt 
is  only  accidental,  for  the  roots  of  this,  when  remov 
into  a  garden,  come  to  the  common  fort. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  perennial  roots  like  the  fii 
from  which  come  out  upright  branching  ftalks  thi 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  heart-fhaped  leav 
about  one  inch  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  in 
broad  •,  they  are  downy,  and  placed  by  threes  rot 
the  ftalk.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  fpik 
at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  but  they  are  difpofed  in  thi 
whorls,  with  fpaces  between  each ;  they  are  of  a  fi 
purple  colour,  and  appear  at  the  fame  time  with  t 
former.  This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  way 
the  firft  fort,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  bogs  in  ma 
parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into  garden 
this  hath  a  perennial  root,  fending  up  two  or  thi 
branching  ftalks  about  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  wi 
narrow  leaves,  placed  alternate.  The  upper  part 
the  ftalk  is  garnifhed  with  flowers,  which  come  oj 
from  the  fide  fingly  at  each  joint,  (landing  ciofe 
the  bafe  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  lig 
purple  colour,  appearing  in  June,  and  the  feeds  rip 
in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  P< 
tugal,  in  moift  places  by  the  fide  of  waters  •,  this  ha 
perennial  root  and  ftalks  like  the  firft,  which  feldc 
grow  more  than  one  foot  high,  garniflied  with  n; 
rower  and  (horter  leaves  than  the  firft,  which  ; 
fmooth,  and  placed  by  threes  round  the  ftalk.  T 
flowers  grow  in  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  i  th 
are  of  a  light  purple  colour,  and  appear  in  July.  T 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This  fort  is  hardy,  and  m 
be  propagated  in  the  fame  v/ay  as  the  firft. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portug 
from  both  which  countries  I  have  received  the  fee 
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The  root  of  this  is  perennial.  The  ftalks  are  {lender,  ' 
lot  more  than  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  fpreading  out 
>n  every  fide.  The  lower  part  of  the  ftalks  are  gar- 
aifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  placed  oppofite.  On 
he  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  the  leaves  are  narrower, 
md  placed  alternate.  The  flowers  come  out  flngly 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  at  each  joint ;  they  are  lar- 
rer  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  of  a  deeper 
Purple  colour,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance  in  July, 
vhen  they  are  in  beauty. 

This  fort  has  never  produced  any  feeds  in  England, 
ind  the  fevere  froft  in  1 740,  killed  all  the  plants  here, 
ince  which  time  I  have  not  feen  any  of  them  in  the 
inglifh  gardens. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
America ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftiff  branching  ftalk  a 
hot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves, 
vhich  are  downy,  and  placed  oppofite,  {landing  upon 
re ry  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
vhorls  round  the  ftalks  •,  they  are  of  a  pale  purple 
:olour,  and -appear  in  July  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded.  by 
:apfules  with  two  cells,  filled  with  feeds  which  ripen 
n  autumn. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  from 
vhence  I  received  the  feeds  •,  this  rifes  with  an  upright 
voolly  ftalk  near  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  linear 
eaves  placed  oppofite,  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
lowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  fingly  ; 
hey  are  fmall,  tubulous,  and  of  a  pale  purple  colour, 
o  make  no  great  appearance;  thefe  appear  in  July, 
-nd  in  warm  feafons  only  will  perfedt  feeds ;  but  the 
oots  of  this  fort  will  increafe  fo  faft,  as  to  render  the 
iropagating  the  plants  by  feeds  unneceffary,  \yhen 
ince  obtained. 

'he  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
t  has  a  perennial  toot.  The  ftalks  are  flender,  about 
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a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with  linear  leaves  placed  op¬ 
pofite,  which  are  entire.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  have  fix  petal^, 
The  empalement  is  ftreaked,  and  cut  at  the  top  into, 
fix  parts,  and  the  flower  has  fix  ftamina.,  This  flowers 
in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  ninth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  growing  in  fwamps,  where 
the  water  had  ftagnated.  This  hath  a  ligneous  root, 
from  which  arife  two  or  three  {lender  ftalks  upward 
of  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  fmooth, 
leaves,  which,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalks  are  op¬ 
pofite,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  part  are  narrow  and  al¬ 
ternate.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  fingly  •,  they  are 
fmall  and  white,  having  fix  petals  and  fix  ftamina  ; 
thefe  do  not  appear  till  the  fecond  year  from  feed,  an<J 
have  not  produced  any  good  feeds  in  England. 

This  fort  is  tender,  fo  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  in 
England.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  an  old  hot-bed  the  firft 
feafon  ;  for  the  feeds  never  rife  the  firft  year,  uolefs 
they  are  fown  in  autumn  •,  the  pots  fhould  be  fheltered 
in  winder,  and  the  fpring  following  placed  on  a  hot-t 
bed  to  bring  up  the  plants ;  thefe  muft  be  treated  in 
the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  famq 
Country. 

All  the  other  forts,  when  raifed  from  feeds,  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn,  otherwife  the  feeds  will  remain  a: 
year  in  the  ground,  fo  that  thofe  feeds  which  arq 
brought  from  America,  never  grow  the  fame  year  thew 
are  fown  ;  for  which  reafon  the  ground  fhould  not  b<i 
difturbed  in  which  the  feeds  are  fown,  but  left  till  the 
following  fpring,  when  the  plants  will  come  up  if  thq 
feeds  were  good. 
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AC  ALE B.  £ee  Cerasus. 

MADDER.  See  Rubi a  T inctqrum. 
MAGNOLIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  38. 
tab.  7.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  6iq.  The  Lau¬ 
d-leaved  Tulip-tree,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘he  empalement  is  composed  of  three  oval  concave  leaves 
ke  petals,  which  foon  fall  away.  The  flower  is  compofed 
f  nine  oblong  blunt  petals ,  which  are  concave.  It  hath  a 
reat  number  of  fhort  ftamina  which  are  compreffed ,  and 
nfer ted  into  the  germen,  terminated  by  linear  fummits,  ad¬ 
oring  to  every  fide  of  the  ftamina.  It  hath  many  oblong 
val  germina  faftened  to  the  receptacle ,  fupporting  re¬ 
lieved,  contorted ,  fhort  ftyles ,  with  longitudinal  hairy 
Sigmas.  The  germen  afterward  become  oval  cones ,  with 
oundifh  compreffed  capfules  almojf  imbricated ,  having 
ne  cell ,  opening  with  two  valves ,  inclofing  one  kidney- 
haped  feed ,  hanging  by  a  flender  thread  from  the  fcale 
f  the  cone. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  fedlion 
>f  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clals,  intitled  Polyandria  Po~ 
ygynia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers 
tave  many  ftamina  and  ftyles.  If  Father  Plumier’s 
igure  of  the  fedtion  of  his  fruit  is  exadt,  his  muft  be 
1  different  genus  from  this  •,  for  the  feeds  of  his  are 
eprefented  within  the  fruit,  lying  round  a  column. 

The  Species  are, 

Magnolia  ( Glauca )  foliis  pvato-lanceolatis  fubtus 
Jaucis.  Lin.  Sp.  755.  Magnolia  with  oval fpear-fhaped 
eaves,  which  are  gray  on  their  under  fide.  Magnolia 


lauri  folio  fubtus  albicante,  Catefb.  Hift.  Car.  1.  p, 

39.  Magnolia  with  a  Bay  leaf,  which  is  whitifh  on  the, 
under  fide,  commonly  called  Small  Magnolia,  or  LaureU 
leaved  Tulip-tree. 

2.  Magnolia  (Grandiflora)  foliis  lanceolatis  perfiftentk 
bus,  caule  eredlo  arboreo.  Fig.  Plant,  tab.  172.  Mag¬ 
nolia  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  are  evergreen,  and 
an  ereli  tree-like  ftalk.  Magnolia  altiflima,  flore  ingenti 
candido.  Catefb.  Carol.  2.  p.  61.  T alleft  Magnolia, 
with  a  very  large  white  flower,  commonly  called  Greater 
Magnolia ,  or  Tulip-tree,  with  a  Laurel  leaf. 

3.  Magnolia  ( Tripetala )  foliis  lanceolatis  ampliflimis 
annuis,  petalis  exterioribus  dependentibus.  Magnolia 
with  very  large  fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  are  annual ,  and 
the  outer  petals  of  the flower  declining.  Magnolia  ampliflf, 
mo  flore  albo,  frudtu  coccineo.  Catefb.  Car.  2.  p.  80. 
Magnolia  with  a  very  large  white  flower  and,  a  fear  let 
fruit,  commonly  called  Umbrella-tree. 

4.  Magnolia  (. Acuminata )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acu- 
minatis  annuis,  petalis  obtufis.  Magnolia  with  oval, 
fpear-fhaped,  pointed  leaves,  which  are  annual,  and  obtufls 
petals  to  the  flower.  Magnolia  flore  albo,  folio  majore 
acuminato,  haud  albicante.  Catefb.  Car.  3.  p.  1 5.  Mag¬ 
nolia  with  a  white  flower,  and  a  larger  acute-pointed  leaf, 
not  whitifh. 

The  firft  fort  grows  pretty  common  in  Virginia,  Carq-i 
lina,,  and  in  moft  other  parts  of  North  America, 
where  it  is  found  in  moift  places,  near  brooks  ;  this 
pfually  grows  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  high,  with 
£  flqnder  $91?}.  The  WQPd  f?  white  and,  fpongy. 
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the  "bark  is  fmooth  and  white,  the  branches  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  thick  fmooth  leaves,  refembling  thofe  of 
the  Bay,  but  are  of  an  oval  ftiape,  and  fmooth  on 
their  edges,  being  white  underneath.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  May  and  June  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches,  which  are  white,  compofed  of  fix  petals 
which  are  concave,  and  have  an  agreeable  lweet  fcent. 
After  thefe  are  paft,  the  fruit  increafes  in  flze  to  be 
as  large  as  a  Walnut  with  its  cover,  but  of  a  conical 
fhape,  having  many  cells  round  the  outfide,  in  each 
of  which  is  lodged  a  fiat  feed,  about  the  fize  of  a 
Kidney-bean.  This  fruit  is  at  firft  green,  afterward 
red,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  brown  colour.  The  feeds, 
when  ripe,  are  difcharged  from  their  cells,  and  hang 
by  a  {lender  thread. 

In  the  natural  places  of  its  growth,  there  is  a  fuccel- 
fion  of  the  flowers  on  the  trees  for  two  months  or 
more,  during  which  time  the  woods  are  perfumed 
with  them  *,  but  all  thofe  trees  which  have  produced 
flowers  in  England,  feldom  have  more  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  flowers  upon  each,  which  are  of  fliort  dura¬ 
tion,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  others  ;  the  leaves  of 

this  fort  fall  off  in  winter.  .  . 

'  The  young  plants  of  this  fort  frequently  retain  their 
leaves  through  the  greateft  part  of  winter,  and  often 
do  not  fall  off  till  the  young  {hoots  thruft  them  off, 
which  has  occafioned  fome  perfons  to  believe  the 
plants  were  evergreen  but  when  they  are  three  or 
four  years  old,  they  conftantl.y  caft  their  leaves  by  the 
beginning  of  November. 

When  thefe  trees  are  tranfplanted  from  the  places  of 
their  growth  into  dry  ground,  they  make  handfomer 
trees,  and  produce  a  greater  number  of  flowers  j  this 
is  to  be  underftood  of  America,  for  in  Europe  they 
do  not  thrive  fo  well  in  a  dry  foil  as  in  a  moift  loamy 
land.  The  greateft  number  of  thefe  trees,  which  are 
now  growing  in  England,  are  at  hisGrace  theDuke  of 
Norfolk’s,  at  Workfop  Manor,  in  Nottinghamfhire. 
The  fecond  fort  grows  in  Florida  and  South  Carolina, 
where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet  or  more, 
with  a  ftrait  trunk  upward  of  two  feet  diameter,  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  regular  head  :  the  leaves  of  this  tree  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  common  Laurel,  but  are  much 
larger,  and  of  a  fhining  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
and,  in  fome  trees,  they  are  of  a  ruflet,  or  buff  co¬ 
lour,  on  their  under  fide  ;  thefe  leaves  continue  all 
the  year,  fo  that  this  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
evergreen  trees  yet  known.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  compofed  of 
eight  or  ten  petals,  which  are  narrow  at  their  bafe, 
but  broad  at  their  extremity,  where  they  are  rounded, 
and  a  little  waved  ;  thefe  fpread  open  wide,  and  are 
of  a  pure  white  colour.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a 
great  number  of  ftamina  and  ftyles,  fattened  to  one 
common  receptaculum  ;  thefe  flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  fcaly  cones  in  the  places  where  it  grows 
naturally,  but  the  fummers  are  not  warm  enough  in 
England  to  produce  any  fruit  to  perfe&ion,  though 
fome  old  plants  do  often  form  cones.  Thefe 
trees  in  their  native  places  of  growth  begin  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  flowers  in  May,  and  continue  a  long  time 
in  flower,  fo  that  the  woods  are  perfumed  with  their 
odour  the  greateft  part  of  fummer  •,  but  thofe  which 
have  flowered  in  England,  feldom  begin  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  latter  end  of  June,  and  do  not  continue  long 
in  beauty.  The  largeft  tree  of  this  kind,  which  I 
have  met  with  in  England,  is  in  the  garden  of  Sir 
John  Colliton,  of  Exmouth,  in  Devonlhire,  which 
has  produced  flowers  for  feveral  years  •,  there  are  alfo 
many  pretty  large  plants  of  this  fort  in  the  gardens  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  at  Goodwood,  in 
Suflex,  one  of  which  has  has  produced  flowers  feveral 
years  •,  and  in  the  nurfery  of  Mr.  Chriftopher  Gray, 
near  Fulham,  there  is  one  very  handfome  plant,  which 
has  alfo  produced  many  flowers  feveral  years. 

As  this  fort  is  a  native  of  a  warm  country,  it  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  impatient  of  cold,  efpecially  while  young,  there¬ 
fore  the  plants  fhould  be  kept  in  pots,  and  fhekered 
in  winter  for  fome  years,  until  they  have  acquired 
ftrength.  when  they  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  { 
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and  planted  in  the  full  ground,  but  they  rr.uf  L 
planted  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they  ma 
defended  from  the  ftrong  winds,  and  fcreened  f  n 
the  north  and  eaft,  otherwile  they  will  not 
abroad. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  young  plants  in  l  f_ 
land  before  the  year  1739  •,  but  a  great  part  oft  !n 
were  deftroyed  by  that  fevere  winter,  and  fince  t  n 
there  have  been  few  good  feeds  lent  to  Englanc  fo 
that  there  are  not  many  of  the  plants  at  prefen 1 1  ^ 
fold  in  the  nurferies  •,  and  as  almoft  every  perfon  w 
is  curious  in  gardening,  is  defirous  to  have  fom  Df 
thefe  beautiful  trees  in  their  gardens,  the  demant  ,[• 
them  of  late  has  greatly  increafed  their  value,  [f 
this  tree  can  be  fo  far  naturalized  as  to  endure  ,e 
cold  of  our  fevereft  winters  abroad,  it  will  be  on  )f 
the  greateft  ornaments  to  our  gardens  •  and  thi; 
may  hope;  will,  in  time,  be  effected,  by  dilii  - 
obfervation  and  care  ;  for  the  time  when  thefe  pi  r< 
fuffer  moft,  is  in  autumn,  by  the  early  frofts ;  foi  ;e 
extremity  of  the  fhoots  being  then  tender,  as  the)  > 
then  generally  growing  freely,  a  frnall  froft  will  p  . 
them,  and  afterward  the  whole  {hoot  frequently  i 
cays ;  fo  that  the  plants  Ihould  be  guarded  aoj  fr 
thefe  early  frofts,  by  covering  their  tops  with  1 
until  the  {hoots  are  hardened,  after  which  time  1  j 
will  not  be  in  fo  much  danger  of  fuffering;  fl  > 
have  conftantly  obferved,  that  if  thefe  plants  ef<  t 
the  early  frofts  of  the  autumn,  they  ate  feldom  1- 
jured  afterward :  in  the  fevere  winter  in  the 
1739-40,  I  had  a  pretty  large  plant  growing  in  e 
open  air,  which  was  killed  down  by  the  froft,  an  } 
fuppofed  was  entirely  deftroyed,  as  there  was  not  e 
leaft  appearance  of  life  in  the  ftem  ;  fo  that  a  r 
Midfummer  I  cut  it  down  to  the  ground,  but  left  e 
root  remaining,  which,  to  my  great  furprize,  {hot  ) 
again  the  year  after.  This  I  mention,  to  caution  p  . 
pie  from  being  too  hafty  in  deftroying  plants  a  r 
hard  froft,  but  to  have  them  wait  until  there  can ; 
no  hopes  of  their  recovery. 

The  third  fort  grows  in  Carolina  pretty  frequent,  c 
in  Virginia  it  is  pretty  rare ;  this  ufually  grows  fi  1 
fixteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  {lender  trunk ;  ; 
wood  is  foft  and  fpongy ;  the  leaves  of  this  tree  ; 
remarkably  large,  and  are  produced  in  horizoi 
circles,  fomewhat  refembling  an  umbrella,  fr  1 
whence  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  have  give  : 
the  title  of  Umbrella-tree.  The  flowers  are  compoi 
of  ten  or  eleven  white  petals,  which  hang  down  wil  • 
out  any  order  j  the  fruit  is  very  like  that  of  the  forrl  • 
fort ;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  drop  off  at  the  beginn: ; 
of  winter. 

This  tree  is  as  yet  very  rare  in  Europe,  but  as  it ; 
propagated  from  feeds,  we  may  hope  to  have  it  1 
greater  plenty  foon,  if  we  can  obtain  good  feeds  fr  1 
Carolina,  for  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  Virginia. 

The  fourth  fort  is  alfo  very  rare  in  England ;  th  : 
are  but  few  of  the  plants  at  prefent  here,  nor  is  it  v  r 
common  in  any  of  the  habitable  parts  of  Amerii : 
fome  of  thefe  trees  have  been  difcovered  by  Mr.  Jc  1 
Bartram,  growing  on  the  north  branch  of  Suiq  - 
hannah  river.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  near  eij  c 
inches  long  and  five  broad,  ending  in  a  point.  1  i 
flowers  come  out  early  in  the  fpring,  which  are  co  - 
pofed  of  twelve  white  petals,  Ihaped  like  thofe  or  ’ 
fecond  fort ;  the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  longer  than  t  hi 
of  the  other  fpecies,  but  in  other  refpedts  agrees  w  1 
them.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  a  fine  grain,  1 1 
an  Orange  colour. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  m  1 
be  procured  from  the  places  of  their  natural  growi  •, 
thefe  Ihould  be  put  up  in  fand,  and  fent  over  to  Ei  * 
land  as  foon  as  poffible ;  for  if  they  are  kept  k  l 
out  of  the  ground,  they  very  rarely  grow,  there t  - 
the  feeds  ftiould  be  fown  as  foon  as  poffible,  wii 
they  arrive  here.  « 

Some  years  paft  I  received  a  good  quantity  of  t! 
feeds  from  Carolina,  which  I  fowed  in  pots  as  foot 
I  received  them,  and  plunged  the  pots  into  an 
hot  bed  of  tanners  bark ;  and  with  this  managem 
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raifed  a  gfeat  number  of  plants,  but  from  the  feeds 
rhich  have  been  lately  brought  over,  there  have 
een  but  few  plants  produced  ;  whether  the  feeds 
?ere  not  perfectly  ripe  when  they  were  gathered,  or 
rom  what  other  caufe  this  has  happened,  I  cannot 
iy,  but  it  is  certain  the  fault  mufti  be  in  the  feeds, 
.ecaufe  thofe  before-mentioned  were  differently  fown 
nd  managed  by  the  feveral  perfons  who  received 
-tern,  and  the  fuccefs  was  nearly  alike  every  where, 
"here  have  been  feveral  plants  of  the  firfl:  and  fecond 
)rt  raifed  from  layers,  and  fome  from  cuttings  ;  but 
lefe  do  not  thrive  fo  well  as  thofe  which  come  from 
>eds,  nor  will  they  grow  to  near  the  fize  of  thofe,  fo 
lat  it  is  much  the  beft  way  to  procure  their  feeds 
•om  America,  and  propagate  them  that  way. 

"he  firfl:  fort  frequently  comes  up  well  from  feeds, 
ut  the  young  plants  are  very  difficult  to  keep  the 
vo  firfl:  years ;  for  if  they  are  expofed  much  to  the 
in,  their  leaves  change  yellow  and  the  plants  de- 
ly  ;  fo  the  belt  way  is  to  keep  the  pots  plunged  in  a 
loderate  hot-bed,  and  ffiade  them  every  day  from 
le  fun  with  mats,  giving  them  air  in  plenty  when  the 
eather  is  warm,  and  frequently  refrefh  them  with 
-ater ;  during  the  winter  fealbn  they  muff  be  fcreen- 
i  from  froft,  and  in  mild  weather  they  muft  enjoy 
le  free  air,  to  prevent  their  growing  mouldy, 
id  they  fhould  have  but  little  wet  in  winter, 
fith  this  management  the  plants  may  be  train- 
i  up,  and  when  they  have  acquired  ftrength, 
ley  may  be  planted  in  the  open  air,  where  they  will 
irive  and  flower,  if  they  have  a  warm  flickered 
tuation. 

'he  fecond  fort  is  not  fo  difficult  to  train  up  as  the 
■ft,  but  in  order  to  get  them  forward,  it  will  be 
•oper  when  they  are  removed  out  of  the  feed-pots, 

•  plant  them  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled 
ith  foft  loamy  earth,  and  plunge  them  into  a  gentle 
)t-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
om  the  fun,  and  admit  proper  air  to  them  ;  but  at 
[idfummer,  if  they  are  well  rooted,  they  fhould  be 
ured  to  the  open  air  gradually,  and  then  placed  in  a 
eltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  au- 
mn  ;  but  on  the  firfl:  approach  of  froft,  they  fhould 
:  removed  under  fhelter,  otherwife  the  early  frofts 
.11  pinch  their  tender  fhoots,  which  often  occafions 
eir  dying  downward  after.  When  the  plants  have 
>t  ftrength,  fome  of  them  may  be  turned  out  of 
e  pots,  and  planted  in  the  full  ground  in  a  warm 
eltered  fituation,  but  part  of  them  fhould  be  kept 
pots,  and  fheltered  fo  the  winter,  to  preferve 
em,  left,  by  fevere  froft,  the  other  fhould  be  killed, 
the  plants  make  good  progrefs,  they  will  be  ftrong 
ough  to  plant  in  the  full  ground  in  abour  fix  or  fe- 
n  years  from  feeds.  The  time  for  removing  or 
ifting  thefe  plants  is  in  March,  before  they  begin 
fhoot,  which  may  fometimes  happen  to  be  too  foon 
turn  them  out  of  the  pots  into  the  full  ground, 
pecially  if  the  feafon  proves  late  ;  but  as  there  will 
:  no  danger  in  removing  them  out  of  the  pots,  the 
ill  of  earth  being  preferved  to  their  roots,  fo  it  is 
:ft  to  defer  this  till  the  month  of  April ;  but  it  will 
-  neceffary  to  harden  thofe  plants  which  are  intend- 
1  to  be  planted  out,  by  expofing  them  to  the  air  as 
uch  as  poffible  before,  which  will  keep  the  plants 
ickward,  and  prevent  their  fhooting.;  for  if  they 
ake  fhoots  in  the  green-houfe,  thofe  will  be  too  ten- 
-r  bear  the  fun,  until  they  are  by  degrees  harden- 
1  to  it,  and  the  leaft  froft  will  greatly  pinch  them, 

id  fuch  frofts  frequently  happen  very  late  in  the 
:nng. 

he  two  or  three  winters  after  thefe  are  planted  out, 
will  be  neceffary  to  lay  fome  mulch  on  the  furface 
the  ground  about  their  roots,  as  alfo  to  throw 
me  mats  over  their  heads,  efpecially  at  the  begin- 
ng  of  the  morning  frofts  in  autumn,  for  the  realons 
dore  given ;  but  in  doing  this,  the  heads  of  the 
ant  fhould  never  be  too  clofely  covered  up,  left 
■ereby  the  fhoots  fhould  grow  mouldy,  for  that  will 
Ttainly  kill  the  leading  buds  of  every  fhoot,  and 
rove  to  the  full  as  injurious  to  them  as  the  froft. 
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As  the  plants  get  ftrength,  they  will  be  better  abid 
to  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate,  though  it  will  be 
proper  to  lay  fome  mulch  about  their  roots  every 
winter;  and,  in  very  fevere  froft,  to  cover  their  heads 
and  Items. 

It  is  the  firfl:  fort  which  requires  the  moft  care, 
being  much  tenderer  than  any  of  the  other,  for  they 
will  endure  the  cold  very  well,  without  much  care, 
after  they  have  acquired  ftrength  ;  for  as  thefe  lofe 
their  leaves  in  the  winter,  the  froft  will  not  have  fo 
much  force  upon  them  as  of  the  firfl:  lort,  whofe 
leaves  are  frequently  tender  toward  the  end  of  the 
fhoots,  efpecially  when  they  grow  freely,  or  fhoot  late 
in  the  autumn. 

M  A  H  A  L  E  B.  See  Cerasus. 

MAJOR  AN  A.  See  Origanum. 

MALABAR  NU  T.  See  Justicia. 

MALA  fETHIOPICA.  See  Lycopersicon. 
MALA  ARMENIACA.  See  Armeniaca. 

MALACOIDES.  See  Maeope. 

MALA  CO  TONE  A.  See  Cydonia. 

MALA  INS  AN  A.  See  Melongena. 

MALLOW.  See  Malva. 

MALLOW-TREE.  See  Lavatera. 
MALOPE.  Baftard  Mallow. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower ,  which  is  fhaped  like  that  of  the  Mallow,  hath 
a  double  empalement ,  the  outer  being  compofed  of  three 
heart  fijaped  leaves,  and  the  inner  is  of  one  leaf  cut  into 
five  fegrnents  ;  the  flower  is  of  one  petal,  divided  into  five 
parts  at  the  bottom,  where  they  are  joined,  but  fo  near 
the  bottom  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  five  petals.  In 
the  center  arifes  the  point al,  having  a  great  number  of_ 
fiamina  furrounding  it,  which  are  joined  clofely,  and  form 
a  fort  of  column.  ‘The  point  al  afterward  becomes  a  fruit 
compofed  of  many  cells,  which  are  colie  hied  into  a  head,  in 
each  of  which  is  lodged  a  fingle  feed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Malope  (. Malacoides )  foliis  ovatis  crenatis  glabris.  Lin. 
f^prt.  Cliff.  347.  Bajlard  Mallow,  with  oval  fmooth 
leaves,  which  are  notched. 

This  plant  was  by  Dr.  Tournefort  feparated  from  the 
Mallow,  and  made  a  diftinft  genus,  by  the  title  of 
Malacoides ;  but  Dr.  Linnteus  has  altered  the  title  of 
this  for  Malope,  being  an  enemy  to  all  names  which 
are  compounded  of  oides. 

The  whole  plant  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  the 
Mallow,  but  differs  from  it,  in  having  the  cells  col- 
lefted  into  a  button,  fomewhat  like  a  Blackberry ;  the 
branches  fpread,  and  lie  almoft  flat  upon  the  ground, 
extending  themfelves  a  foot  or  more  each  way.  The 
flowers  are  produced  fingly  upon  long  foot-ftalks, 
which  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
in  fhape  and  colour  like  thofe  of  the  Mallow. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  the  place  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for 
they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well.  If  thefe  feeds  are 
fown  upon  a  warm  border  in  Auguft,  the  plants  will 
frequently  ftand  through  the  winter,  and  flower  early 
the  following  feafon,  fo  that  good  feeds  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  rarely 
ripen  feeds  the  fame  year  in  England;  and  thefe 
plants  being  large,  are  often  deftroyed  in  winter,  un- 
lefs  they  are  fheltered  under  a  frame  ;  it  feldom  con¬ 
tinues  longer  than  two  or  three  years,  fo  that  young 
plants  fhould  be  annually  raifed. 

MALPIGHI  A.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  46.  tab.  36. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  38.  Barbadoes  Cherry,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  fmall  permanent  empalement  of  five 
leaves,  which  are  clofed  together.  It  hath  two  ovalmel- 
lous  glands,  adhering  to  the  fmall  leaves  within  and  with¬ 
out.  It  has  five  kidney  fioaped  petals,  which  are  concave, 
and  fpread  open ,  having  long  narrow  tails ,  and  ten- 
broad  awl-fhaped  fiamina,  which  are  erefi,  terminated  by 
heart  fioaped  fummits.  It  has  a  fmall  roundijh  germen, 
fupporting.  three  fender  ftyles,  crowned  by  obtufe  ftigmas. 

,  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  large  furrowed  globular 
berry  with  one  cell,  inclofing •  three  rough  ftony  feeds,: 
which  are  angular. 
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This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Trigynia, 
which  includes  the  plants  whofe  dowers  have  ten  ita- 
mina  and  three  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Malpighia  ( Glabra )  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  gla- 
bris,  pedunculis  umbellatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  169.  Mal¬ 
pighia  with  fmooth ,  oval,  entire  leaves ,  and  umhellated 
foot-fialks.  Cera fus  Jamaicenfis,  frudtu  tetrapyreno. 
Hott.  Am  ft.  1.  p.  145.  Jamaica  Cherry  with  a  fruit 
having  four  feeds ,  commonly  called  Barhadoes  Cherry. 

2.  Malpighia  ( Punicifolia )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis, 
acuminatis,  glabris,  pedunculis  umbellatis.  Mal¬ 
pighia  with  oval ,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth  leaves ,  ending  in 
acute  points,  and  umhellated  foot-fialks.  Malpighia  ma¬ 
il  punici  facie.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  46.  Malpighia  with 
the  appearance  of  Pomegranate. 

3.  Malpighia  {Inc ana)  foliis  lanceolatis  fubtus  incanis, 
pedunculis  umbellatis  alaribus.  Malpighia  with  fpear- 
Jhaped  leaves ,  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  and  umhellated 
foot-fialks,  proceeding  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk. 

4.  Malpighia  ( Urens )  foliis  cordato-lanceolatis,  fetis 
decumbentibus  rigidis,  racemis  lateralibus.  Malpighia 
with  fpear  heart  ftjaped  leaves ,  having  rigid  declining 
briftles,  and  hunches  of  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fide s 
of  the  ft alks.  Malpighia  latifolia,  folio  fubtus  fpino- 
lo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  46.  Broad-leaved Malpigha,  with 
fpines  growing  on  the  under  fide  of  the  leaf. 

5.  Malpighia  ( Nitida )  foliis  ovatis  acutis  glabris,  pe¬ 
dunculis  umbellatis  alaribus  terminalibulque.  Mal¬ 
pighia  with  oval,  fmooth,  acute-pointed  leaves ,  and  um¬ 
hellated  foot-ftalks,  proceeding  from  the  fides  and  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches. 

6.  Malpighia  ( Paniculata )  foliis  oblongo-cordatis  acu¬ 
minatis  glabris,  pedunculis  paniculatis,  alaribus  ter- 
minalibufque.  Malpighia  with  oblong,  heart-fhaped, 
fmooth  leaves ,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  paniculated 
foot-ftalks  proceeding  from  the  fides  and  ends  of  the 
branches.  Apocynum  fruticofum,  folio  oblongo  acu- 
minato,  floribus  racemofis.  Sloan.  Cat.  89.  Shrubby 
Dogfbane  with  an  oblong  acute-pointed  leaf,  and  flowers 
growing  in  clufters. 

7.  Malpighia  ( Anguftifolia )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis, 
fetis  decumbentibus  rigidis,  pedunculis  unbellatis 
alaribus.  Malpighia  with  linear  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  ri¬ 
gid  declining  briftles,  and  foot-ftalks  having  umbels  of 
flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the  branches.  Mal¬ 
pighia  anguftifolia,  folio  fubtus  fpinofo.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  46.  Narrow-leaved  Malpighia  with  fpines  under 
the  leaves. 

S.  Malpighia  ( Illicifolia )  foliis  lanceolatis  dentato-fpi- 
nofis  fubtus  hifpidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  426.  Malpighia 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  indented  and  prickly,  whofe 
under  fides  are  fet  with  fpiny  hairs.  Malpighia  an- 
guftis  &  acuminatis  aquifolii  foliis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
46.  Malpighia  with  narrow  and  acute-pointed  Holly 
leaves. 

9.  Malpighia  ( Lucida )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  obtu- 
fis  glabris,  pedunculis  racemofis  alaribus.  Malpighia 
with  oblong  oval  leaves,  which  are  obtufe  and  fmooth, 
and  branching  foot-ftalks  of  flowers  proceeding  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches. 

10.  Malpighia  (Coccigrya)  foliis  fubovatis  dentato-fpi- 
nofis,  pedunculis  unifioris.  Malpighia  with  leaves 
nearly  oval,  indented,  and  prickly ,  and,  foot-ftalks  with 
one  ft.ower.  Malpighia  humilis,  ilicis  cocci-glandi- 
feras  foliis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  46.  Low  Malpighia  with 
leaves  like  the  Kermes  Oak. 

The  firft  fort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Weft- 
Indies  for  the  fake  of  its  fruit ;  this  tree  ufually 
grows  to  the  height  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  having 
a  ftender  ftem,  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark. 
The  leaves  are  produced  oppofite  ;  they  are  oval, 
imooth,  ending  in  acute  poins,  and  continue  all  the 
year.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out  from  the  fide 
and  at  the  end  of  the  branches  *,  thefe  are  compofed 
of  five  roundifh  petals,  which  are  of  a  Rofe  colour, 
joined  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
red  fruit,  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  fmall  wild  Cherry, 


having 


feveral  furrows, 


Hones, 


furrour 


-h 


*d 
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and  of  the  fame  flze, 
inclofing  four  angular  furrowed 
by  a  thin  pulp,  which  has  an  agreeable  acid  flav 
the  fruit  of  this  often  ripens  in  England. 

The  lecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica- 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  (talk  ten  or  twelve  feet  hio-h 
viding  into  feveral  flender  fpreading  branches, &cb 
ed  with  a  light  brown  bark,  garnifhed  with 
fpear-fhaped,  fmooth  leaves  placed  oppofite,  endir.  n 
acute  points.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  i 
bels  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  upon  fhort  foot-lh 
they  are  of  a  pale  Rofe  colour,  and  compofed  of 
obtufe  concave  petals  which  are  indented,  having 
narrow  tails,  by  which  they  are  joined  thefe  fpr 
open,  and  in  the  center  is  fituated  the  roundifh  < 
men,  fupporting  three  ftyles,  attended  by  ten  (la 
na  which  fpread  afunder.  The  germen  afterv 
turns  to  a  roundifh  pulpy  berry  with  many  furro 
red  when  ripe,  inclofing  three  or  four  hard  ano- 
feeds.  The  fruit  of  this  fort  is  eaten  by  the  inhabit 
of  the  ifles  in  America. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy,  ft 
whence  it  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Mil 
This  rifes  with  aftrongwoody  ftalk  eighteen  or  tw 
ty  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  cove 
with  a  brown  fpotted  bark,  garnifhed  with  fpt 
fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  hoary 
their  under  fide.  The  flowers  come  out  in  unit 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  Rofe 


lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  channelled  fruit,  1; 


thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  fix 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  me  the  fee 
This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  from  fifteen  toeighte 
feet  high,  dividing  into  many  pretty  ftrong  branch 
which  are  furrowed,  and  covered  with  a  brown  bai 
The  leaves  are  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  a 
one  broad  at  their  bafe,  where  they  are  rounded 
form  of  a  heart,  lefiening  gradually  to  the  poin 
they  are  covered  on  their  under  fides  with  ftingii 
briftly  hairs  fo  clofelv,  as  to  render  it  very  trout 
fome  to  handle  them,  for  thefe  hairs  fallen  them.fe.lv 
into  the  flefti,  and  are  difficult  to  get  out  again  T 
flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  from  the  fide  of  t 
branches ;  they  are  of  a  light  purple  colour,  at 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies  ;  they  are  fu« 
ceeded  by  oval  furrowed  fruit  like  that  or  the  fo 
mer  fort.  This  is  called  in  the  Weft-Indies,  Couhag 
or  Cowitch  Cherry. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena  in  Ne 
Spain,  from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  n 
the  feeds.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  about  tc 
feet  high,  covered  with  a  light  brown  fpotted  baflj 
branching  out  regularly  at  the  top  on  every  fide ;  tlj 
leaves  are  oval,  fmooth,  and  end  in  acute  point 
(landing  oppofite,  of  a  light  green  on  the  upper  fid  | 
but  paler  on  the  under.  The  flowers  come  out  fro:] 
the  fide  of  the  ftalks  in  fmall  umbels,  (landing  ereftl 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  umbels  are  fcarce  an  inch  lor.J 
They  are  of  a  pale  blufh  colour,  fhaped  like  thoiecl 
the  former  forts ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundiij 
furrowed  berries  with  a  red  (kin,  covering  three  hail 
angular  feeds. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  fro:] 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  the  feeds  to  F.nd 
land.  This  rifes  with  feveral  flender  (lirubby  ftfolj 
from  five  to  fix  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblonl 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  four  inches  long  and  one  inc| 
and  a  quarter  broad  at  the  bafe,  where  they  are  rpuiK* 
ed  in  two  heart-fhaped  lobes,  gradually  diminiftunl 
to  the  point ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  pale  yeftowii 
green,  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produce! 
in  ioofe  panicles  from  the  fide  and  at  the  end  of  til 
branches ;  they  are  of  a  light  purple  colour,  (l  apel 
like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  but  fin  after  ;  the  frul 
is  more  pointed,  and  not  fo  much  furrowed. 

The  feventh  fort  was  fent  me  from  the  ifland  Bart'] 
da :  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  (even  or  eight  fe<j 


high,  covered  with  a  bright  purplifh  bark  which 


fpotted  and  furrowed, 


dividing  toward  the  top  in:| 

ieverp 
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feveral  fmaller  branches,  garnifhed  with  narrow  fpear- 
liaped  leaves,  about  two  inches  long  and  a  quarter 
}f  an  inch  broad,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  of  a  rufiet  brown- on  their  under,  where  they  are 
clofely  armed  with  hinging  bridles,  which  fallen 
themfelves  into  the  fiefh  or  clothes  of  thofe  who  touch 
[hem;  thefe  leaves  are  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers 
ire  produced  from  the  fide  and  at  the  end  of  the 
tranches  in  fmall  umbels ;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple 
colour,  of  the  fame  form  of  the  other  fpecies,  but 
fmaller ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  oval,  furrowed 
fruit,  of  a  dark  purple  colour  when  ripe. 

The  eighth  fort  was  fent  me  from  the  iiland  Berbuda 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  grows  naturally.  This 
rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  Item  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  high,  dividing  into  many  fpreading  branches, 
covered  with  a  gray  bark,  garnifhed  wfith  oblong  oval 
leaves  of  a  firm  confidence  ;  they  are  about  an  inch 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  rounded  at  their  ends, 
af  a  lucid  green,  and  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide,  and  alio  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  which  branch 
in  form  of  a  racemus,  or  long  bunch.  They  are  of 
the  fame  form  with  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  but  va¬ 
ry  in  their  colour,  fome  of  them  being  of  a  bright 
red,  and  others  of  an  Orange  colour  in  the  fame 
bunch;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  oval  berries, 
which  are  lefs  furrowed  than  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies,  and,  when  ripe,  change  to  a  dark  purple 
colour. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba, 
where  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  found  it  in  plenty.  This 
-ifes  with  a  ftirubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  feven  or 
fight  feet,  fending  out  branches  the  whole  length, 
which  are  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  garnifhed  with 
larrow  prickly  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Holly,  which 
rave  many  flinging  bridles  on  their  under  fide.  The 
lowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clutters  from  the  fide 
)f  the  branches,  they  are  of  a  pale  blufh  colour,  and 
haped.  like  thofe  of  the  otjjer  fpecies,  but  fmaller ; 
:he  fruit  is  more  pointed  than  thofe  of  the  common 
ort,  and  turns  to  a  dark  purple  colour  when  ripe. 

Fhe  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  Havanna, 
rom  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  the  feeds. 
This  is  a  very  low  fhrub,  feldom  rifing  more  than  two 
>r  three  feet  high. ;  the  ftalk  is  thick  and  woody,  as 
;re  alfo  the  branches,  which  come  out  on  every  fide 
rom  the  root  upward  ;  they  are  covered  with  a 
ough  gray  bark,  garnifhed  with  lucid  leaves  half  an 
nch  long,  and  almoft  as  much  broad  ;  they  appear 
is  if  cut  at  their  ends,  where  they  are  hollowed  in, 
md  the  two  corners  rife  like  horns  ending  in  a  fharp 
horn,  as  do  alfo  the  indentures  on  the  Tides.  The 
lowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
ipon  foot-ftalks  an  inch  long,  each  fuftaining  one 
mall  pale  blufh  flower,  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe 
)f  the  other  fpecies ;  the  fruit  is  fmall,  conical, 
md  furrowed,  changing  to  a  purple  red  colour 
when  ripe. 

.There  are  two  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  have 
been  lately  introduced  from  America,  but  as  neither 
of  them  have  yet  flowered  here,  fo  I  have  not  enu¬ 
merated  them ;  and  if  thofe  warm  parts  of  America 
were  fearched  by  perfons  of  fkill,  there  might  be  ma¬ 
ny  more  fpecies  difcovered ;  for  'from  a  large  number 
of  imperfect  fpecimens  which  were  fent  me  from  the 
Spanifti  Weft-Indies,  I  have  feletfted  many  which  have 
the  appearance  of  the  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  but 
as  they  are  without  flowers  or  fruit,  they  cannot  be 
afcertained. 

The  fruit  of  feveral  of  the  fpecies  here  mentioned, 
are  promifcuoufly  gathered  and  eaten  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  countries  where  they  naturally  grow ;  but 
the  firft. fort  is  cultivated  in  fome  of  the  iflands  for 
its  fruit,  though  that  is  but  indifferent :  the  pulp 
which  furrounds  the  Hones  is  very  thin,  but  has  a 
pleafant  acid  flavour,  which  renders  it  agreeable  to 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  warm  countries,  where,  to 
fupply  the  want  of  thofe  Cherries  which  are  culti- 
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vated  in  Europe,  they  are  obliged  to  eat  the  fruit  of 
thefe  fhrubs. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  the 'gardens  of  thofe 
perions  who  are  fo  curious  in  botanical  ftudies,  as  to 
erect  hot-houfes  for  maintaining  foreign  plants :  and 
where  there  are  fuch  conveniencies,  thefe  plants  de- 
ferve  a  place  ;  becaufe  they  retain  their  leaves  ail  the 
year,  find  commonly  continue  flowering  from  Decem¬ 
ber  to  the  end  of  March,  when  they  make  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  at  a  feafon,  when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  other 
flowers,  and  many  times  they  produce  ripe  fruit  here. 
Thofe  forts  whole  leaves  are  armed  with  flinging 
bridles,  like  the  Cowitch,  are  the  lead  worthy  of  a 
place  in  doves,  becaufe  they  are  fo  troublefome  to 
handle,  nor  do  their  flowers  make  fo  good  an  appear¬ 
ance  as  many  of  the  other  forts*  The  tenth  fort  is  the 
mod  valuable  for  its  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
larger  bunches  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  other, 
and  there  being  flowers  of  different  colours  in  the 
fame  bunches,  they  make  a  fine  variety ;  and  this 
fort  grows  more  like  a  tree  than  the  others,  the 
leaves  are  alfo  of  a  ftronger  confidence  and  of  a 
lucid  green. 

As  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  warmed  parts  of 
America,  they  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in 
England,  unlefs  they  are  preferved  in  a  warm  dove  ; 
but  when  the  plants  have  obtained  ftrength,  they 
may  be  expofed  in  the  open  air  in  a  warm  fituation, 
from  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  June,  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Qftober,  provided  the  weather  continues  fo 
long  mild ;  and  the  plants  fo  treated,  will  flower 
much  better  than  thofe  which  are  condantly  kept  in 
a  dove. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mud  be 
fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when 
the  plants  are  fit  to  tranlplant,  they  mud  be  each  put 
into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  rich  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and  mud 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  direfled 
for  other  tender  plants  of  the  fame  country ;  and  for 
the  two  fird  winters,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  them 
in  fhe  bark-bed  in  the  dove  ;  but  afterward  they  may 
be  placed  upon  ftands  in  the  dry  dove  in  winter, 
where  they  may  be  kept  in  a  temperate  warmth,  in 
which  they  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  a  greater 
heat ;  thefe  mud  be  watered  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  when  they  are  placed  in  the  dry  dove,  but  it 
mud  not  be  given  to  them  in  large  quantities. 

MALT-DUST  is  accounted  a  great  enricher  of  bar¬ 
ren  ground ;  it  contains  in  it  a  natural  heat  and  fweet- 
nefs,  which  gives  the  earth  whereon  it  is  laid  a  proper 
fermentation,  as  thofe  who  live  in  malting  countries 
have  found  by  experience. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  there  is  not  a  greater  fweet- 
ener  than  Malt-dud,  where  the  grounds  are  natural 
clay,  and  have  con t raffed  a  fournefs  and  auderity, 
whether  by  reafon  of  its  having  lain  long  untilled  and 
unexpofed  to  the  air,  or  by  reafon  of  water  having 
dood  long  thereon. 

MAL  VA.  Tourn.  Ind.  R.  H.  94.  tab.  23.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  751.  [fo  called  of  fy.a.Xex.Ki^u,  or  /xaAcfnrw,  to 
foften,  becaufe  it  is.  good  to  foften  the  belly.]  Mal¬ 
lows  ;  in  French,  Mauve. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  double  empalement ;  the  outer  is  com- 
pofed  of  three  flpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  and  is  permanent ;  the 
inner  is  ofl  one  leaf ,  cut  into  five  broad  flegments  at  the 
brim.  The  flower  is ,  according  to  T cur ne fort,  Ray.,  &c. 
of  one  petal ;  but  according  to  Linnteus,  it  has  five-,  they  are 
joined  at  the  bafle ,  andflpread  open,  and fall  off  joined.  It  has 
-  a  great  number  of  (lamina  which  coalefce  at  bottom  in  a  cy  lin¬ 
der,  but  fpread  open  above,  and  are  infer  ted  in  the  petal,  ter¬ 
minated  by  kidney-fhaped  flummits.  In  the  center  is  fitu- 
ated  an  orbicular  germen  flupporting  a  fhort  cylindrical 
Jlyle ,  with  many  briftly  -ftigmas  the  length  of  the  ftyle. 
The  empalement  afterward  turns  to  feveral  capfules ,  which 
are  joined  in  an  orbicular  depreffed  head  fafiened  to  the 
column ,  opening  on  their  infide,  each  containing  one  kid-, 
ney-fhaped  feed. 
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This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fixteenth  clafs,  intitled  Monodelphia 
Polyandria,  which  contains  thofe  plants  whole  flowers 
have  many  ftamina  joined  with  the  ftyle  in  one  body. 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Malva  ( Sylvefiris )  caule  eredto  herbaceo,  foliis  fep- 
tem  lobatis  acutis  pedunculis  petiolifque  pilofls.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  969.  Mallow  with  an  eredi  herbaceous  fialk , 
with  /even  acute  lobes  to  the  leaves ,  and  hairy  foot-Jlalks 
both  to  the  leaves  and  flowers .  Malva  fylveftris,  folio 
finuato.  C.  B.  P.  314.  Wild  Mallow  with  a  finuated  leaf. 

2.  Malva  {Rotundi folia)  caule  proftrato,  foliis  cordato- 
orbiculatis  obfolete  quinquelobis,  pedunculis  frudti- 
feris  declinatis.  Lin.  Sp.  969.  Mallow  with  proftrate 
ftalks ,  roundiflo  heart-fhaped  leaves  with  five  obfolete  lobes , 
and  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  fruit  declining.  Malva  vul¬ 
garis,  flore  minore,  folio  rotundo.  J.  B.  2.  p.  949. 
Common  Mallow  with  a  fmall  flower  and  a  round  leaf  \ 

3.  Malva  {Orient alls)  annua,  caule  eredto  herbaceo, 
foliis  lobatis  obtuiis  &  crenatis.  Annual  Mallow  with 
an  erect  herbaceous  fialk ,  and  obtufe  lobed  leaves  which 
are  crenated.  Malva  orientalis  ereflior,  flore  magno 
fuave  rubente.  Tourn.  Cor.  3.  Eafiern  Mallow  with  a 
more  upright  fialk ,  and  a  large ,  foft,  red  flower. 

4.  Malva  ( Crifpa )  caule  eredto,  foliis  angulatis  crifpis, 
floribus  axillaribus  glomeratis.  Lin.  Sp.  970.  Mallow 
with  an  eredi  fialk ,  angular  curled  leaves ,  and  flowers  in 
clufters  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalks.  Malva  foliis  crifpis. 
C.  B.  P.  31 5.  Furbelowed  Mallow. 

5.  Malva  ( Verticillata )  caule  eredto,  foliis  angulatis 
floribus  axillaribus  glomeratis  feflilibus,  calycibus 
fcabris.  Vir.  Cliff.  356.  Mallow  with  an  eredi  ftalk, 
angular  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  in  whorls  at  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks. 

6.  Malva  ( Chinenfls )  annua,  caule  eredto  herbaceo,  fo¬ 
liis  luborbiculatis  obfolete  quinquelobatis,  floribus 
confertis  alaribus  feflilibus.  Annual  Mallow  with  an 
eredi ,  herbaceous ,  fingle  fialk ,  leaves  almoft  round ,  zvith 
five  indented  lobes ,  and  flowers  growing  in  clufters ,  which 
fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Malva  Sinenfis  erecfta,  flofculis 
albis  minimis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Upright  annual  China 
Mallow ,  with  very  fmall  white  flowers. 

7.  Malva  ( Cretica )  caule  eredto  ramofo  hirfuto,  foliis 
angulatis,  floribus  alaribus  pedunculis  brevioribus. 
Mallow  zvith  an  eredi ,  branching ,  hairy  fialk ,  angular 
leaves ,  and  flowers  proceeding  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks ,  which  grow  upon  fhorter  foot-Jlalks.  Malva 
Cretica  annua  altiflima,  flore  parvo  ad  alas  umbel- 
lato.  Tourn.  Cor.  2.  ‘Talleft  annual  Mallow  of  Crete, 
with  fmall  flowers  growing  in  umbels  on  the  Jides  of 
the  fialk. 

8.  Malva  ( Peruviana )  caule  erecto  herbaceo,  foliis  lo¬ 
batis,  fpicis  fecundis  axillaribus  feminibus  denticula- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  968.  Mallow  with  an  eredi  herba¬ 
ceous  fialk ,  leaves  having  lobes ,  and  fpikes  of  flowers 
in  fruitful  clufters  proceeding  from  the  Jides  of  the  ftalks , 
and  indented  feeds. 

9.  Malva  ( Alcea )  caule  erefto,  foliis  multipartitis  fca- 
briufculis.  Hort.  Cliff.  347.  Mallow  with  an  eredi 
fialk ,  and  rough  leaves  divided  into  many  parts.  Alcea 
tenuifolia  crilpa.  J.  B.  2.953.  Narrow-leaved  curled 
Vervain  Mallozv. 

10.  Malva  ( Mofchata )  foliis  radicalibus  reniformibus 
incifls,  caulinis  quinque  partitis  pinnato-multifidis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  202.  Mallow  with  kidney-fhaped  lower 
leaves  which  are  cut ,  and  thofe  on  the  ftalks  divided  into 
five  parts ,  ending  in  winged  points.  Alcea  folio  ro¬ 
tundo  laciniato.  C.  B.  P.  3 1 6.  Round  cut-leaved 
Vervain  Mallow. 

11.  Malva  {JEgyptia)  foliis  palmatis  dentatis,  corollis 
calyce  minoribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  690.  Mallow  with 
h and- fh aped  indented  leaves ,  and  petals  lefs  than  the  ern- 
palement.  Alcea  TEgyptia,  geranii  folio.  Juff.  Egyp¬ 
tian  V ervain  Mallow  with  a  Crane’s-bill  leaf. 

12.  Malva  ( Bryonifolia )  foliis  palmatis  fcabris,  caule 
tomentofo  fruticofo,  pedunculis  multifloris.  Prod. 
Leyd.  356.  Mallow  with  rough  hand-Jhaped  leaves ,  a 
fhrubby  woolly  fialk ,  and  foot-ftalks  with  many  flowers. 
Althaea  frutefcens  bryoniae  folio.  C.  B.  P.  316. 
Shrubby  Vervain  Mallow  with  a  Briony  leaf 
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Malva  ( Vournefcrtia )  foliis  radicalibus  quirr 
partitis,  triiobis  linearibus,  pedunculis  folio  cav  * 
longioribus,  caule  procumbente.  Amoen.  Acad'  ° 
283.  Mallow  zvith  cut  leaves  having  three  lobes  u 
are  linear ,  and  a  declining  fialk.  Alcea  maritima  < 
loprovincialis,  geranii  folio.  Tourn.  In  ft.  qg.  ^ 
time  Vervain  Mallow  of  Provence,  with  a  Crane's-bill  / 
14-  Malva  ( Capenfits )  foliis  fubcordatis  laciniatis  hi 
tis,  caule  arboreffcente.  Mallow  with  hairy  cut  lec, 
almoft  hear  t-jh  aped,  and  a  tree-like  fialk.  Malva  A 
cana  frutefcens,  flore  rubro.  Hort.  Arnfl.  2.  n 
African  fhrubby  Mallozv  with  a  red  flower. 

1 5.  Malva  {Americana)  foliis  cordatis  crenatis,  fiori 
lateralibus  folitariis,  terminalibus  ipicatis.  Prod.  Lt 
359.  Mallow  with  heart-fhaped  crenated  leaves, 
flowers  growing  fingly  from  the  Jides  of  the  ftalks,  an 
fpikes  at  the  top.  Althaea  Americana,  pumila  f. 
luteo  fpicato.  Breyn.  Cent.  124.  Low  American  Me. 
mallow ,  zvith  a  yellow  fpiked  flower. 

The  two  firft  forts  are  found  wild  in  moft  parts 
England,  l'o  are  rarely  cultivated  in  gardens, 
firft  is  the  fort  commonly  ufed  in  medicine  v 
which  the  markets  are  fupplied  by  the  herbfo 
who  gather  it  in  the  fields.  Thefe  are  both  fo  v 
known,  as  to  need  no  defeription.  There  is  a 
riety  of  the  firft  with  white  flowers,  which  contin 
the  fame  from  feeds  ?  but  as  it  only  differs  in  the 
lour  of  the  flower,  fo  it  cannot  be  reckoned  a  difti 
fpecies. 

The  third  fort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort 
the  Levant,  this  is  an  annual  plant  with  an  ereft  fta! 
the  flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fo 
and  are  of  a  foft  red  colour.  This  is  preferved 
fome  curious  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  fourth  fort  is  annual ;  this  riles  with  an  uprig 
ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  cur 
on  their  edges,  for  which  variety  it  is  preferved 
gardens. 

The  fifth  fort  was  difeovered  firft  by  Dr.  Tournefoi 
and  afterward  by  Dr.  Sherard,  in  the  Levant,  wl 
lent  the  feeds  to  feveral  gardens,  where  the  plan 
have  produced  flowers  and  feeds  ;  which  having  fca 
tered  in  thofe  gardens  fo  plentifully,  as  to  become  ; 
common  as  our  native  forts. 

The  fixth  fort  was  formerly  fent  from  China  as 
pot-herb,  and  hath  been  cultivated  in  fome  curioi 
gardens  in  England ;  though  it  is  not  likely  to  ot 
tain  here  as  an  efculent  plant,  fince  we  have  man 
others  which  are  preferable  to  it  for  that  purpof 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  will  propagate  itfe 
fall:  enough,  provided  it  be  permitted  to  Latter  it 
feeds,  when  they  feldom  fail  to  grow,  and  are  ofte 
very  troublefome  when  they  have  gotten  polleflio 
of  the  ground. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  j  this  plan 
is  annual,  the  ftalks  rifes  rather  higher  than  that  0 
our  common  Mallow,  and  the  branches  extend  far 
ther,  and  are  in  greater  plenty  ;  the  leaves  are  an 
gular,  and  the  flowers  ftand  on  fhort  foor-ftalk 
This  will  be  very  common,  provided  the  feeds  ar 
permitted  to  fcatter. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Peru,  from  whenc< 
the  feeds  were  fent  to  the  Royal  Garden  afl  Paris,  b; 
Mr.  Jofeph  de  Juflieu.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  ri 
fing  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk  near  two  fee 
high,  garnilhed  with  broad  hairy  leaves,  having  thre< 
lobes.  The  flowers  grow  in  fpikes  from  the  wing 
of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  blue,  and  fe 
very  clofely  on  the  fpikes.  Thefe  appear  in  June 
and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  which,  if  permitted  t< 
Latter,  will  come  up  plentifully  the  following  fpriw 
without  care. 

The  ninth  fort  is  the  common  Vervain  Mallow,  whicl 
is  found  growing  naturally  near  London.  It  is  a  bi 
ennial  plant ;  the  ftalks  rife  higher  than  thofe  of  th< 
former,  the  leaves  are  cut  into  obtufe  lobes  whicl 
are  indented.  The  flowers  are  large,  appearing  it 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  tenth  lort  differs  from  the  ninth,  in  having  tahei 
hairy  ftalks,  and  the  leaves  being  kidney-fhaped. 
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nd  finely  cut  into  narrow  fegments.  This  grows  na¬ 
sally  in  the  middle  counties  of  England,  and  about 
*aris. 

die  eleventh  fort  was  lent  from  Egypt  to  the  Royal 
harden  at  Paris,  and  hath  fince  been  communicated 
a  many  other  gardens.  This  is  an  annual  plant, 
rhofe  (talks  are" about  a  foot  long  *,  they  are  fmooth, 
nd  decline  toward  the  ground.  The  leaves  ftand  up- 
n  pretty  long  foot-ltalks,  they  are  fhaped  like  a 
and,  having  five  divifions  which  join  at  their  bafe  to 
ie  foot-ftalk,  and  are  indented  on  their  fides.  The 
owers  come  out  fingle  from  the  wings  of  the  (talk, 
nd  at  the  top  in  clufters ;  they  have  pretty  large  acute 
mpalements ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale 
lue  colour.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
ipen  in  autumn. 

'he  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  rifes 
ith  a  fhrubby  woolly  ftaik  four  or  five  feet  high, 
inding  out  branches  on  every  fide,  garnifhed  with 
agular  woolly  rough  leaves  -,  the  foot-flalks  arife 
om  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  each  fupporting  four 
r  five  flowers  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  ihaped  like 
lofe  of  the  common  Mallow,  which  appear  in  July, 
nd  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This  fort  feldom 
antinues  more  than  two  or  three  years,  but  if  the 
:eds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  young  plants  will  come 
p  the  following  fpring. 

'he  thirteenth  l'ort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
ranee  •,  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  has  fome  re- 
mblance  of  the  former,  but  the  (talks  are  longer 
id  more  branched  •,  the  leaves  are  cut  into  five  ob- 
ife  lobes  almoit  to  the  bottom,  and  thefe  are  deeply 
it  on  their  fide.  The  flowers  (land  upon  very  long 
)ot-ftalks ;  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  large, 
rickly  and  acute-pointed  ;  the  flowers  are  blue,  and 
rger  than  thofe  of  the  other  fort.  It  flowers  and 
pens  its  feeds  about  the  fame  time, 
he  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
ood  Hope  ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  (talk  ten  or 
yelve  feet  high,  fending  out  branches  from  the  fide 
ie  whole  length  *,  the  (talks  and  branches  are  clofely 
wered  with  hairs,  and  are  garnilhed  with  hairy 
aves,  which  are  indented  on  the  fides,  fo  as  to  have 
e  appearance  of  a  trilobate  leaf ;  thefe  on  the  young 
ants  are  three  inches  long  and  two  broad  at  their 
ife,  but  as  the  plants  grow  older,  they  are  fcarce 
df.that  fize.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide 

the  branches,  upon  foot-ftalks  an  inch  long  •,  they 
•e  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
)mmon  Mallow,  but  aee  fmaller.  This  plant  con- 
nues  flowering  great  part  of  the  year,  which  ren- 
srs  it  valuable. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this  plant,  which 
ave  been  mentioned  by  fome  authors  as  diftinct  fpe- 
es.  The  firft  is,  Alcea  Africana  frutefeens,  grof- 
ilarke  folio  ampliore,  unguibus  florum  atro-ruben- 
bus.  Act.  Phil.  1729.  Shrubby  African  Vervain  Mal- 
m,  with  a  larger  Goofeberry  leaf,  and  the  bottoms  of 
he  flower  of  a  dark  red.  The  other  is,  Alcea  Afri- 
ana  frutefeens,  folio  groflularite  (lore  parvo  rubro. 
loerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  271.  Shrubby  African  Vervain  Mal- 
ret),  with  a  Goofeberry  leaf  \  and  a  fmall  red  flower. 
The  leaves  of  the  laft  appear  very  different  from  ei- 
her  of  the  other,  being  deeply,  divided  into  three 
obes,  which  are  alfo  deeply  indented,  fo  that  any  per- 
on  upon  feeing  it  would  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  different 
pecies  •,  but  I  have  frequently  railed  all  thefe,  with 
ome  other  intermediate  varieties,  from  the  feeds  of 
me  plant. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if 
own  in  a  common  border  in  the  fpring,  the  plants 
will  come  up  •,  but  as  it  is  too  tender  to  live  abroad 
n  the  winter,  fo  when  the  plants  are  three  or  four 
hches  high,  they  (hould  be  each  planted  into  a  fe¬ 
rrate  pot  of  light  frefh  earth,  placing  them  in  the 
hade  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  then  they  may 
ae  removed  to  a  fneltered  fituation,  intermixing  them 
with  other  ’  hardy  exotic  plants,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  autumn  when  the  froft  comes  on  they 
(hould  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  after- 
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ward  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  hardy  plants  fironi 
the  fame  country,  always  allowing  them  plenty  of 
free  air  in  mild  weather. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  mod  of  the 
iffands  in  the  Weft-Indies.  This  is  an  annual  plant, 
which  rifes  about  a  foot  high,  fending  out  a  few  (hort 
branches  from  the  fide,  which  are  woolly,  and  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  heart-fhaped  woolly  leaves  which  are  cre- 
nated  on  their  edges,  and  are  placed  alternately  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced 
(ingly  from  the  fide  of  the  (talk,  and  in  a  dole  (pike 
at  the  top  •,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour.  They  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  autumn. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muff  be,  fown 
upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  new  hot-bed,  (hading  them  until  they 
have  taken  frefh  root  i  then  they  muff  have  free  air 
admitted  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon,  and  the  latter  end  of  June  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  open  air  in  a  flickered  fituation,  where  they  will 
flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  other  fpecies  fhould  be  fown  the  end 
of  March,  upon  a  bed  of  frefh  light  earth,  and  when 
the  plants  are  up  three  or  four  inches  high,  they 
(hould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  be 
continued,  allowing  them  a  good  diftance  for  if 
they  are  planted  too  clofe,  they  do  not  appear  fo 
well ;  but  they  are  bed  when  intermixed  with  other 
flowers  of  the  fame  growth,  where  they  afford  an 
agreeable  variety. 

Thefe  feeds  may  alfo  be  fown  in  Auguff,  for  the 
plants  will  endure  the  greateft  cold  of  our  climate* 
if  placed  on  a  dry  foil,  and  will  grow  larger,  and 
flower  fooner  than  thofe  fown  in  the  fpring  ;  or  if  the 
feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  will  come  up  as 
the  former  forts,  and  thrive  equally  well. 

MALVA  ARBOREA.  See  Lavatera. 
MALVA  ROSEA.  See  Alcea. 

MALUS.  The  Apple-tree, 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf ,  cut  into  five 
fegments.  The  flower  conflfts  of  five  leaves ,  which  ex¬ 
pand  in  form  of  a  Rofe ,  whofe  tails  are  infer  ted  into -the 
empalement.  The  fruit  is  hollowed  about  the  foot-ftalk , 
is  for  the  moft  part  roundifh ,  and  umbellated  at  th 
top  ;  it  is  flefhy ,  and  divided  into  five  cells  or  partitions , 
in  each  of  which  is  lodged  one  oblong  feed. 

Dr.  Linnteus  has  joined  the  Pear,  Apple,  and  Quince 
together,  making  them  all  of  the  lame  genus,  and 
has  reduced  all  the  varieties  of  each  to  one  fpecies. 
The  Apple  he  diftinguifhes  by  the  title  of  Pyrus  foliis 
ferratis,  pomis  bafi  concavis.  Hort.  Cliff-,  i.  e.  Pear 
with  fawed  leaves ,  and  the  Apple  hollow  at  the  bafe. 
But  where  the  fruit  is  admitted  as  a  diftinguifhing 
charadter  of  the  genus,  the  Apple  (hould  be  feparated 
from  the  Pear,  this  diftindtion  being  founded  in  na¬ 
ture  •,  for  thefe  fruits  will  not  take  by  budding  or 
grafting  upon  each  other,  though  it  be  performed 
with  the  utmoft  care.  Indeed  I  have  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  far,  as  to  have  the  bud  or  graft  of  an  Apple 
(hoot  when  grafted  on  a  Pear,  but  they  foon  decayed, 
notwithftanding  all  poffible  care  was  taken  of  them  ; 
therefore  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  continue  the  leparation 
of  the  Apple  from  the  Pear,  as  hath  been  always 
pradtifed  by  the  botanifts  before  his  time. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Malus  ( Sylveftris )  foliis  ovatis  ferratis,  caule  arbo- 
reo.  Apple  with  oval  fawed  leaves ,  and  a  tree-like  ftaik. 
Malus  lylveftris,  frudtu  valde  acerbo.  Tourn.  Ind. 
R.  H.  635.  Wild  Apple  with  a  very  four  fruit ,  com¬ 
monly  called  Crab. 

1.  Malus  ( Coronaria )  foliis  ferrato-angulofis.  Apple 
with  angular  fawed  leaves.  Malus  lylveffris  Virginia- 
na,  floribus  odoratis,  Cat.  Hort.  Wild  Crab  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  with  a  fweet-feented  flower. 

3.  Malus  ( Pumila )  foliis  ovatis  ferratis,  caule  fruticofo. 
Apple  with  oval  fawed  leaves  and  a  fhrubby  ftaik.  MalUs 
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pumila  qua  potius  frutex  quam  arbor.  C.  B.  P.  433- 
Dwarf  Apple-,  which  is  rather  a  Jhrub  than  a  tree ,  com¬ 
monly  called  Paradife  Apple.  _  .  . 

Of  the  firft  fort  there  are  two  varieties  of  fruit,  one 
is  white,  and  the  other  purple  toward  the  fun,  but 
thefe  are  accidental  variations.  There  is  all'o  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  which  has  been  pro¬ 
pagated  in  fame  of  the  nurferies  near  London  •  but 
wlten  the  trees  grow  vigorous,  their  leaves  loon  be¬ 
come  plain.  .  ( 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  molt  parts  or 
North  America,  where  the  inhabitants  plant  them  for 
ftocks  to  graft  other  forts  of  Apples  upon  •,  the  leaves 
of  this  are  longer  and  narrower  than  any  of  the  other 
forts,  and  are  cut  into  two  acute  angles  on  their  fides. 
The  flowers  of  this  have  a  fragrant  odour,  which 
perfumes  the  American  woods  at  the  time  they  appear. 
The  third  fort  is  undoubtedly  a  diftindt  fpecies  from 
all  the  others,  for  it  never  rifes  to  any  height ;  the 
branches  are  weak,  fcarce  able  to  fupport  themfelves, 
and  this  difference  is  permanent  when  raifcd  from 
feeds. 

I  have  not  diftinguilhed  the  Apples  from  the  Crab, 
as  diltind  fpecies,  though  I  have  never  feen  any  Ap¬ 
ples  produced  from  the  feeds  of  Crabs.  I  lhall  next 
mention  a  few  of  thofe  forts  of  Apples  which  have 
been  introduced  from  France,  which  were  molt  of 
them  grafted  on  Paradife  docks,  fo  were  for  fome 
time  much  efteemed,  and  lhall  mention  thofe  of  our 
own  growth  afterward. 

There  is  alfo  a  fort  of  Apple,  called  the  Fig  Apple, 
which  is  common  to  England  and  North  America, 
but  the  fruit  is  not  greatly  efteemed  •,  however,  as 
fome  perfons  are  fond  of  variety,  fo  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  it. 

Pomme  de  Rambour.  The  Rambour  is  a  very  large 
fruit,  of  a  fine  red  next  the  fun,  and  ftriped  with  a 
pale  or  yellowilh  green.  This  ripens  very  early,  com¬ 
monly  about  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  foon  grows 
meally,  therefore  is  not  efteenled  in  England. 

Pomme  de  Courpendu,  the  hanging  body.  This  is  a 
very  large  Apple,  of  an  oblong  figure,  having  fome 
irregular  rifing  or  angles,  which  run  from  the  bafe 
to  the  crown ;  it  is  of  a  red  call  on  the  fide  toward 
the  fun,  but  pale  on  the  other  fide  •,  the  foot-ftalk  is 
long  and  flender,  fo  that  the  fruit  is  always  hanging 
downward,  which  occafioned  the  French  gardeners  to 
give  it  this  name. 

The  Rennette-blanche,  or  White  Renette,  or  French 
Rennette.  This  is  a  large  fine  fruit,  of  a  roundifh  fi¬ 
gure,  and  of  a  pale  green,  changing  a  little  yellowilh 
when  ripe,  having  fome  fmall  gray  fpots ;  the  juice 
is  fugary,  and  it  is  good  for  eating  or  baking  j  it  will 
keep  till  after  Chriftmas  found. 

The  Rennette-grife.  This  is  a  middle  fized  fruit, 
fhaped  like  the  Golden  Rennette,  but  is  of  a  deep 
gray  colour  on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  but  on  the  other 
fide  intermixed  with  yellow  •,  it  is  a  very  juicy  good 
Apple,  of  a  quick  flavour.  It  ripens  in  Odlober,  and 
will  not  keep  long. 

Pomme  d’ Api.  This  is  a  fmall  hard  fruit,  of  a  bright 
purple  colour  on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  and  of  a  yel¬ 
lowilh  green  on  the  other  fide  ;  it  is  a  very  firm  fruit, 
but  hath  not  much  flavour,  fo  is  only  preferved  by 
fome  perfons  byway  of  curiofity.  It  keeps  a  Jong 
time  found,  and  makes  a  variety  in  a  difhof  fruit. 

Le  Calville  d’Automne,  the  Autumn  Calville.  This 
is  a  large  fruit  of  an  oblong  figure,  of  a  fine  red  co¬ 
lour  toward  the  fun.  The  juice  is  vinous,  and  much 
efteemed  by  the  French. 

Fenouillat  ou  Pomme  d’Anis,  the  Fennel,  or  Anile 
Apple.  This  is  a  middle  fized  fruit,  a  little  longer 
than  a  Golden  Pippin,  of  a  grayifti  colour.  The  pulp 
is  tender,  and  has  a  fpicy  tafte  like  Anife-feed  ;  the 
wood  and  the  leaves  are  whitifh. 

Pomme  Violette,  the  Violet  Apple.  This  is  a  pretty, 
large  fruit,  of  a  pale  green,  ftriped  with  deep  red  to 
the  fun.  The  juice  is  fugary,  and  has  a  flavour  of 
Violets,  which  occafioned  the  name. 

The  Crab,  which  is  the  .firft  fort  here  mentioned,  has 
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been  generally  efteemed  as  the  bell;  ftock  for  graftii 
Apples  upon,  being  very  hardy,  and  of  long  dui 
tion  •,  but  of  late  years  there  have  been  few  perfo 
who  have  been  curious  enough  to  raiie  thefe  ftocl 
having  commonly  fown  the  kernels  of  all  forts  of  c 
der  Apples  for  ftocks  without  diftindtion,  as  thefe  a 
much  eafier  to  procure  than  the  other ;  fo  the  garde 
ers  generally  call  all  thofe  Crabs,  which  are  produo 
from  the  kernels  of  any  fort  of  Apple  which  has  n 
been  grafted  •,  but  were  the  kernels  of  the  Cra 
fown,  I  fhould  prefer  thofe  for  ftocks,  becaufe  th 
are  never  fo  luxuriant  in  their  growth  as  thofe  fro 
Apple  kernels,  and  they  will  continue  longer  fount 
befide,  thefe  will  preferve  fome  of  the  beft  fort 
Apples  in  their  true  fize,  colour,  and  flavour ;  where 
the  other  free  ftocks  produce  larger  fruit,  which  a 
not  fo  well  tafted,  nor  will  they  keep  fo  long.  ' 
The  Paradife  Apple  for  fome  years  paft  was  great 
efteemed  for  ftocks,  to  graft  or  bud  the  other  for 
upon  ;  but  thefe  are  not  of  long  duration,  nor  will  til 
trees  grafted  upon  them  ever  grow  to  any  fize,  unit} 
they  are  planted  fo  low  as  that  the  cion  may  ftff]| 
root  into  the  ground,  when  it  will  be  equal  to  i! 
ftock  ;  for  as  the  graft  will  draw  its  nourilhment  frol 
the  ground,  fo  the  ftocks  will  become  ufelefs  afte| 
therefore  it  is  only  by  way  of  curiofity,  or  for  ve| 
fmall  gardens,  that  thefe  ftocks  are  proper,  fince  the) 
can  never  be  expedted  any  confiderable  quantity  J 
fruit  from  fuch  trees. 

Thefe  trees  have  been  much  more  efteemed  in  Franc| 
where  they  were  frequently  brought  to  the  table  I 
the  pots,  growing  with  their  fruit  upon  them ;  but  til 
being  only  a  curiofity,  it  never  obtained  much  in  Em 
land,  fo  that  the  gardeners  do  not  propagate  many.: 
them  here  at  prefent. 

There  is  another  Apple,  which  is  called  the  Dutch  P 
radife  Apple,  much  cultivated  in  the  nurferies  f 
grafting  Apples  upon,  in  order  to  have  them  dwarfs 
and  thefe  will  not  decay  or  canker  as  the  other,  m 
do  they  ftint  the  grafts  near  fo  much,  fo  are  general! 
preferred  for  planting  efpaliers  or  dwarfs,  beinj 
eafily  kept  within  the  compafs  ufually  allotted  tj 
thefe  trees. 

Some  perfons  have  alfo  made  ufe  of  the  Codlin  ftocl 
to  graft  Apples  upon,  in  order  to  make  them  dwarf 
but  the  fruit  which  are  produced  on  fuch  trees  are  nc 
fo  firm,  nor  do  they  laft  near  fo  long  as  thofe  upo 
Crab  ftocks ;  therefore  the  winter  fruits  fhould  neve 
be  grafted  upon  them. 

The  Virginian  Crab-tree  with  fweet  flowers,  is  oftd 
preferved  by  fuch  perfons  as  are  curious  in  collecfinj 
great  variety  of  trees  ;  it  may  be  propagated  by  bucl 
ding  or  grafting  it  upon  the  common  Crab  or  Apple] 
tree,  but  it  is  fomewhat  tender  while  young  ;  where 
fore  it  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  fituation,  other 
wife  it  will  be  iubjedt  to  fuffer  by  an  extreme  harj 
winter.  The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  faid  to  be  ex 
ceeding  fweet  in  Virginia,  where  it  grows  in  tl| 
woods  in  great  plenty ;  but  I  could  not  obfervemuci 
fcent  in  fome  of  them  which  have  flowered  inEnglanc 
fo  that  I  am  in  doubt  whether  the  fort  at  prefent  i 
the  gardens  is  the  very  fame  with  that  of  Virginia ;  c 
perhaps  it  may  have  degenerated  by  lowing  the  feed  1 
which  is  the  way  it  was  firft  obtained  in  England. 
The  Fig  Apple  is  fuppofed  by  many  perfons  to  t: 
produced  without  a  previous  flower.  But  this  opinicj 
is  rejedted  by  more  curious  obfervers,  who  affirm 
there  Is  a  fmall  flower  precedes  the  fruit,  which  is  ver 
fugacious,  feldom  continuing  above  a  day  or  tw<4 
Now,  which  of  thefe  opinions  is  the  right,  I  have  no, 
as  yet,  had  an  opportunity  to  determine,  not  having 
a  tree  in  my  own  poffeffion  which  is  arrived  at  matil 
rity  to  produce  fruit  •,  though  it  might  reafonably  F 
expedted,  that  fuch  who  have  had  trees  of  this  kinl 
feveral  years,  might  have  determined  this  point  lonl 
before  this  time. 

I  remember  an  account  of  a  tree  of  this  kind,  mef 
tioned  in  a  letter  from  New  England,  written  by  PaJ 
Dudley,  Efq-,  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  publiffied 
the  Philofophical  Tranladlions,  N°  385.  which  w •* 

exceedml 
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tceeding  large,  and  produced  great  quantities  of 
uit,  without  any  previous  flo.wers ;  but  it  grew  at 
me  diftance  from  his  habitation,  and  he  having  no 
her  opportunity  to  obferve  it  ftridtly  himfelf,  but 
T  vifiting  the  place  two  or  three  times  about  the  fea- 
n  of  flowering,  and  not  being  apprized  of  the  fud- 
:n  decay  of  the  flowers,  they  might  eafily  be  fup- 
>fed  to  have  appeared  and  dropped  off,  between  the 
nes  of  his  vifiting  the  place. 

he  other  forts  which  are  above-mentioned,  are  what 
,ve  been  introduced  from  France,  but  there  are  not 
iove  two  or  three  of  them,  which  are  much  efceemed 
England,  viz.  the  French  Rennette,  the  Rennette- 
ife,  and  the  Violet  Apple  ;  the  other  being  early 
ait,  which  do  not  keep  long,  and  their  flefti  is  ge- 
rally  mealiy,  fo  they  do  not  delerve  to  be  prepa¬ 
red,  as  we  have  many  better  fruits  in  England  :  but 
there  may  be  fame  perfons  who  are  willing  to 
ve  all  the  forts,  I  have  mentioned  them  here  for 
eir  inftrudtion ;  but  I  fhall  next  put  down  thofe 
rts  of  Apples  which  are  belt  efteemed  in  England, 
acing  them  in  the  order  according  to  their  time  of 
lening. 

he  firft  Apple  which  is  brought  to  the  markets,  is 
e  Codlin.  This  fruit  is  fo  well  known  in  England, 
at  it  is  needlefs  to  defcribe  it. 
lie  next  is  the  Margaret  Apple  :  this  fruit  is  not  fo 
igas  the  Codlin,  of  a  middling  fize  ;  the  fide  next 
e  fun  changes  to  a  faint  red,  when  ripe ;  the  other 
e  is  of  a  pale  green  ;  the  fruit  is  firm,  of  a  quick 
;afant  take,  but  doth  not  keep  long, 
he  Summer  Pearmain  is  an  oblong  fruit,  ftriped 
ith  red  next  the  fun  ;  the  flefti  is  foft,  and  in  a  fliort 
ne  is  mealiy,  fo  that  it  is  not  greatly  efteemed. 
he  Kentifh  Fill  Baflcet  is  a  fpecies  of  Codlin,  of  a 
ge  fize,  and  fomewhat  longer  fnaped  than  the  Cod- 
•,  this  ripens  a  little  later  in  the  feafon,  and  is  ge- 
rally  ufed  for  baking,  &c. 

leTranlparent  Apple:  this  was  brought  to  Eng- 
id  a  few  years  fince,  and  was  efteemed  a  curiofity  ; 
:ame  from  Peterfburgh,  where  it  is  affirmed  to  be 
tranfparent,  as  that  the  kernels  may  be  perfectly 
n,  when  the  Apple  is  held  to  the  light ;  but,  in 
s  country,  it  is  a  mealiy  infipid  fruit,  fo  not  worth 
ipagating. 

ian’s  Pearmain  :  this  is  a  beautiful  fruit,  being  of 
niddling  fize  ;  the  fide  next  the  fun  is  of  a  beauti- 

I  red,  and  ftriped  with  the  fame  colour  on  the  other; 

:  flefti  is  vinous,  but  as  it  foon  grows  mealiy,  it  is 
t  greatly  efteemed. 

le  Quince  Apple  :  this  is  a  fmall  fruit,  feldom 
ger  than  the  Golden  Pippin,  but  is  in  fiiape  like 
:  Quince,  efpecially  toward  the  ftalk ;  the  fide  next 
:  fun  is  of  a  rufiet  colour,  on  the  other  fide  in¬ 
ning  to  yellow :  this  is  an  excellent  Apple  for  about 
-ee  weeks  in  September,  but  will  not  keep  much 
iger. 

te  Golden  Renette  is  a  fruit  fo  well  known  in  Eno-- 

O 

id,  as  to  need  no  defcription ;  this  ripens  about  Mi- 
aelmas,  and  for  about  a  month  is  a  very  good  fruit, 
her  for  eating  raw  or  baking, 
he  Aromatic  Pippin  is  alfo  a  very  good  Apple :  it 
about  the  fize  of  a  Nonpareil,  but  not  fo  flat,  it  is 
little  longer  •,  the  fide  next  the  ftm  is  of  a  bright 
fiet  colour  ;  the  flelh  is  breaking,  and  hath  an  aro- 
itic  flavour.  It  ripens  in  October, 
lie  Hertfordfliire  Pearmain,  by  fome  called  the  Win- 
'  Pearmain  :  this  is  a  good  fized  fruit,  rather  long 
an  round,  of  a  fine  red  next  the  fun,  and  ftriped  with 
e  fame  colour  on  the  other  fide ;  the  flefh  is  juicy, 
d  ftews  well,  but  is  not  efteemed  for  eating  by  any 
:e  palates.  This  is  fit  for  ufe  in  November  and  De- 
mber. 

he  Kentifh  Pippin  is  a  large  handfome  fruit,  of  an 
dong  figure  ;  the  fkin  is  of  a  pale  green  colour  ;  the 
ffi  is  breaking,  and  full  of  juice,  which  is  of  a  quick 
id  flavour.  This  is  a  very  good  kitchen  fruit,  and 

II  keep  till  February. 

he  Holland  Pippin  is  larger  than  the  former ;  the 
■lit  is  fomewhat  longer,  the  fkin  of  a  darker  green, 
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and  the  flefti  firm  and  juicy.  This  is  a  very  good 
kitchen  fruit,  and  will  keep  late  in  the  feafon. 

The  Monftrous  Renette  is  a  very  large  Apple,  of  an 
oblong  fhape,  turning  red  toward  the  fun,  but  of  a 
dark  green  on  the  other  fide;  the  flefti  is  apt  to  be 
mealiy,  fo  it  is  not  much  vaiued  by  thofe  who  are  cu¬ 
rious,  and  only  preferved  for  the  magnitude  of  the 
fruit. 

The  Embroidered  Apple  is  a  pretty  large  fruit, 
fomewhat  fhaped  like  the  Pearmain,  but  the  ftripes 
of  red  are  very  broad,  from  whence  the  gardeners 
have  given  it  this  title  :  it  is  a  middling  fruit,  and 
is  commonly  ufed  as  a  kitchen  Apple,  though  there 
are  many  better. 

The  Royal  Ruflet,  by  fome  called  the  Leather  Coat 
Rufiet,  on  account  of  the  deep  rufiet  colour  of  the 
fkin  ;  this  is  a  large  fair  fruit,  of  an  oblong  figure, 
broad  toward  the  bafe  ;  the  flefti  is  inclinable  tc?  yel¬ 
low.  This  is  one  of  the  bell;  kitchen  Apples  we  have, 
and  is  a  very  great  bearer :  the  trees  grow  large  and 
handfome,  and  the  fruit  is  in  ufe  from  October  till 
April,  and  is  alfo  a  pleafant  fruit  to  eat. 

Wheeler’s  Ruflet  is  an  Apple  of  a  middling  fize,  flat, 
and  round  ;  the  ftalk  is  flender,  the  fide  next  the  fun 
of  a  light  rufiet  colour,  and  the  other  fide  inclining 
to  a  pale  yellow,  when  ripe  ;  the  flefti  is  firm,  and  the 
juice  has  a  very  quick  acid  flavour,  but  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  kitchen  fruit,  and  will  keep  a  long  time. 

Pile’s  Rufiet  is  not  quite  fo  large  as  the  former,  but 
is  of  an  oval  figure,  of  a  ruflet  colour  to  the  fun, 
and  of  a  dark  green  on  the  other  fide  ;  it  is  a  very  firm 
fruit,  of  a  fharp  acid  flavour,  but  is  much  efteemed 
for  baking,  and  will  keep  found  till  April,  or  later,  if . 
they  are  well  preferved. 

The  Nonpareil  is  a  fruit  pretty  generally  known  in 
England,  though  there  is  another  Apple  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  fold  in  the  markets  for  it,  which  is  what  the 
French  call  Haute-bonne  ;  this  is  a  larger  fairer  fruit 
than  the  Nonpariel,  more  inclining  to  the  yellow ; 
the  rufiet  colour  brighter,  and  it  is  earlier  ripe,  and 
fooner  gone ;  this  is  not  fo  flat  as  the  true  Nonpa¬ 
reil,  nor  is  the  juice  fo  fharp,  though  it  is  a  good 
Apple  in  its  feafon  ;  but  the  Nonpareil  is  feldom  ripe 
before  Chriftmas,  and  where  they  are  well  preferved 
they  will  keep  till  May  perfectly  found  ;  this  is  juftly 
efteemed  one  of  the  beft  Apples  that  have  been  yet 
known. 

The  Golden  Pippin  is  a  fruit  almoft  peculiar  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  there  are  few  countries  abroad  where  this  fuc- 
ceeds  well,  nor  do  they  produce  fo  good  fruit  in  many 
parts  of  England  as  were  to  be  wfthed  ;  which,  in 
fome  meafure,  is  owing  to  their  being  grafted  on  free 
ftocks,  which  enlarges  the  fruit,  but  renders  it  lefs 
valuable,  becaufe  the  flefti  is  not  fo  firm,  nor  the  fla¬ 
vour  fo  quick,  fo  is  apt  to  be  dry  and  mealiy ;  there¬ 
fore  this  fhould  always  be  grafted  upon  the  Crab 
ftock,  which  will ,  not  canker  like  the  others,  and 
though  the  fruit  will  not  be  fo  fair  to  the  fight,  yet  it 
will  be.  better  flavoured  and  keep  longer. 

There  are  yet  a  great  variety  of  Apples,  which,  be¬ 
ing  inferior  to  thofe  here  mentioned,  I  have  omitted, 
as  thofe  which  are  here  enumerated  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  furnifti  the  table  and  the  kitchen,  during 
the  whole  feafon  of  thefe  fruits ;  fo  that  where  thefe 
forts  can  be  had,  no  perfon  of  tafte  will  .eat  the  other. 

I  ftiall  here  mention  fome  of  the  Apples  which  are 
chiefly  preferred  for  the  making  of  cyder,  tho’  there 
are  in  every  cyder  country,  new  forts  frequently  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  kernels  ;  but  thofe  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned,  have,  for  fome  years,  been  in  the  greateft 
efteem. 

The  Red-ftreak. 

Devonftfire  Royal  Wilding. 

The  Whitfour. 

Herefordfhire  Under  Leaf. 

John  Apple,  or  Deux-annes. 

Everlafting  Hanger. 

Gennet  Moyle. 

All  the  forts  of  Apples  are  propagated  by  grafting  or 
budding  upon  the  ftocks  of  the  fame  kind,  for  they 

will 
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will  not  take  upon  any  other  fort  of  fruit  tree.  In 
the  nurferies  there  are  three  fort  of  ftocks  generally 
ufed  to  graft  Apples  upon-,  the  firft  are  called  ft ee 
ftocks:  thel'e  are  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  all  iorts 
of  Apples  indifferently,  and  fometimes  they  are  alio 
termed  Crab  ftocks  -,  for  all  thofe  trees  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  feeds  before  they  are  grafted,  are 
termed  Crabs  without  any  diftindbon;  but,  as  1  have 
before  obferved,  I  ihould  always  prefer  fuch  ftocks 
as  are  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  Crabs,  where  they  are 
preffed  for  verjuice  •,  and  I  find  feveral  of  the  old  wri¬ 
ters  on  this  fubjeft  of  the  fame  mind.  Mr.  Auften, 
who  wrote  above  a  hundred  years  ago,  fays,  1  dc 
«  ftork  which  he  accounts  beft  for  Apple  grafts  is 
«  the  Crab,  which  is  better  than  fweeter  Apple-trees 
«  to  araft  on,  becaufe  they  are  ufually  free  from 
«  canker,  and  will  become  very  large  trees  ;  and  I 
«  conceive,  will  laft  longer  than  ftocks  of  fweeter 
«  Apples,  and  will  make  fruits  more  ftrong  and  hardy 
«  to  endure  froft and  it  is  very  certain,  that  by 
frequently  grafting  fome  forts  of  Apples  upon  free 
ftocks,  the  fruits  have  been  rendered  lefs  film  and 
poignant,  and  of  fhorter  duration. 

The  fecond  fort  of  ftock  is  the  Dutch  Creeper,  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  i  thefe  are  defigned  to  ftint  the  growth 
of  the  trees,  and  keep  them  within  compafs  for 

dwarfs  or  efpaliers.  .  . 

The  third  fort  is  the  Paradife  Apple,  which  is  a  very 
low  fhrub,  fo  only  proper  for  trees  which  are  kept  in 
pots,  by  way  of  curiofity,  for  thefe  do  not  continue 
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Some  perfons  have  made  ufe  of  Codlin  ftocks  for 
grafting  of  Apples,  in  order  to  ftint  their  growth; 
but  as  thefe  are  commonly  propagated  by  fuckers,  I 
would  by  no  means  advife  the  ufing  of  them  ;  nor 
would  I  chufe  to  raife  the  Codlin-trees  from  fuckers, 
but  rather  graft-  them  upon  Crab  ftocks,  which  will 
caufe  the  fruit  to  be  firmer,  laft  longer,  and  have  a 
fharper  flavour  ;  and  thefe  trees  will  laft  much  longer 
found,  and  never  put  out  fuckers,  as  the  Codlins  al¬ 
ways  do,  which,  if  not  conftantly  taken  off,  will  weak¬ 
en  the  trees,  and  caufe  them  to  canker  :  and  it  is  not 
only  from  the  roots,  but  from  the  knots  of  theii  ftems, 
there  are  generally  a  great  number  of  ftrong  ihoots 
produced,  which  fill  the  trees  with  ufelefs  (hoots, 
and  render  them  unfightly,  and  the  fruit  imall  and 

crumpled.  .  - 

The  method  of  raifing  ftocks  from  the  kernels  of 
Crabs,  or  Apples,  is,  to  procure  them  where  they  are 
preffed  for  verjuice  or  cyder,  and  after  they  are 
cleared  of  the  pulp,  they  may  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of 
lio-ht  earth,  covering  them  over  about  half  an  inch 
duck  with  the  fame  light  earth  ;  thefe  may  be  fown 
in  November  or  December,  where  the  ground  is  dry, 
but  in  wet  ground,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  it  till  Fe¬ 
bruary  ;  but  then  the  feeds  fhould  be  preferved  in 
dry  fand,  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  vermin,  for 
if  mice  or  rats  can  get  at  them,  they  will  devour  the 
feeds ;  there  fhould  alfo  be  care  taken  of  the  feeds, 
when  they  are  fown,  to  prated  them  from  thefe  ver¬ 
min,  by  fetting  traps  to  take  them,  &c.  In  the  fpring, 
when  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  they  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  weeded,  and  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  it 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  water  them  two  or  three 
times  a  week  ;  and,  during  the  fummer,  they  muft  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  which,  if  fuffered  to  grow, 
will  foon  over-top  the  plants,  and  fpoil  their  growth; 
if  thefe  thrive  well,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into 
the  nurfery  the  Odober  following,  at  which  time  the 
ground  fhould  be  carefully  digged,  and  cleanfed  from 
the  roots  of  all  bad  weeds  ;  then  the  ftocks  fhould  be 


planted  in  rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  c 
foot  diftance  in  the  rows,  clofing  the  earth  pretty  f 
to  their  roots  ;  when  the  ftocks  are  tran (planted  c 
of  the  feed-bed,  the  firft  autumn  after  Cowing,  tl: 
need  not  be  headed,  but  where  they  are  inclined 
fhoot  downward,  the  tap  root  muft  be  fhortened, 
order  to  force  out  horizontal  roots  ;  if  the  ground 
pretty  good  in  which  thefe  ftocks  are  planted,  and  i 
weeds  conftantly  cleared  away,  the  ftocks  will  ma 
great  progrefs,  fo  that  thofe  v/hich  are  intended 
dwarfs,  may  be  grafted  the  fpring  twelve  mon 
after  they  are  planted  out  of  the  feed-bed  ;  but  tb 
which  are  defigned  for  ftandards  will  require  two 
three  years  more  growth,  before  they  will  be  fit 
graft,  by  which  time  they  will  be  upward  of  fix  f 
high.  The  other  neceffary  work  to  be  obferved 
the  culture  of  thefe  trees,  while  they  remain  in  i] 
nurfery,  being  exhibited  under  the  article  of  Nil 
sery,  I  fhall  not  repeat  in  this  place. 

I  fhall  next  treat  of  the  manner  of  planting  fuch  I' 
thefe  trees,  as  are  defigned  for  efpaliers  in  the  kitchj 
garden,  where,  if  there  is  an  extent  of  ground, 
will  be  proper  to  plant,  not  only  fuch  forts  as  are 
the  ufe  of  the  table,  but  alfo  a  quantity  of  trees 
fupply  the  kitchen  ;  but  where  the  kitchen-garder 
fin  all,  the  latter  muft  be  fupplied  from  ftandard-tre 
either  from  the  orchard,  or  wherever  they  are  plantt 
but  as  many  of  thefe  kitchen  Apples  are  large,  r 
hang  late  in  the  autumn  upon  the  trees,  they  will 
much  more  expofed  to  the  ftrong  winds  on  ftand; 
trees  than  in  efpaliers,  whereby  many  of  the  fr 
will  be  blown  down  before  they  are  ripe,  and  oth 
bruifed,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  keeping  ;  theref 
where  it  can  be  done,  I  fhould  always  prefer 
planting  them  in  efpaliers. 

The  diftance  which  I  fhould  chufe  to  allow  thefe  tre 
fhould  not  be  lefs  than  thirty  feet,  for  fuch  forts 
are  of  moderate  growth  (if  upon  Crab  or  free  ftock 
but  the  larger  growing  forts  fhould  not  be  allow 
lefs  room  than  thirty-five  or  forty  feet,  which  \ 
be  found  full  near  enough,  if  the  ground  is  got 
and  the  trees  properly  trained  ;  for  as  the  brand 
of  thefe  trees  fhould  not  be  fhortened,  but  trained 
their  full  length,  fo  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  fon 
to  meet.  Indeed,  at  the  firft  planting,  the  diftai 
will  appear  fo  great  to  thofe  perfons  who  have  not  ( 
ferved  the  vigorous  growth  of  thefe  trees,  that  tl 
will  fuppofe  they  never  can  extend  their  branches 
far,  as  to  cover  the  efpalier  ;  but  if  thefe  perfons  \ 
but  obferve  the  growth  of  ftandard-trees  of  the  fa 
kinds,  and  fee  how  wide  their  branches  are  extern 
on  every  fide,  they  may  be  foon  convinced,  that 
thefe  efpalier-trees  are  allowed  to  fpread  but  on  t  ■ 
fides,  they  will  of  courfe  make  make  more  progr 
as  the  whole  nourifhment  of  the  root  will  be  e 
ployed  in  thefe  fide  branches,  than  where  there  i 
greater  number  of  branches  on  every  fide  of  the  tl 
which  are  to  be  fupplied  with  the  fame  nourifhmer 
The  next  thing  to  be  obferved  is  the  making  chc 
of  fuch  forts  of  fruits  as  grow  nearly  alike,  to  pi  r. 
in  the  fame  efpalier.  This  is  of  great  confequer 
becaufe  of  the  diftance  they  are  to  be  placed,  otl 
wife  thofe  forts  which  make  the  largeft  (hoots,  r 
be  allowed  lefs  room  to  fpread  than  thofe  of  fina 
growth ;  befide,  when  all  the  trees  in  one  efpa  r 
are  nearly  equal  in  growth,  they  will  have  a  be  r 
appearance  than  when  fome  are  tall,  and  others  fh< 
but  for  the  better  inftru&ion  of  thofe  perfons  whe  e 
not  converfant  in  thefe  things,  I  fhall  divide  the  i 
of  Apples  into  three  daffies  according  to  their  diffie 
growths. 
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Largeft  growing  tree. 

11  the  forts  of  Pearmains. 

rntifh  Pippin. 

olland  Pippin.  - 

onftrous  Renette. 

jyal  Ruflet. 

heeler’s  Ruflet. 

le’s  Ruflet. 

jnpareil. 

olet  Apple. 


Middle  growing  tree. 

Margaret  Apple. 

Golden  Renette. 

Aromatic  Pippin. 
Embroidered  Apple. 

Renette  Grife. 

White  Renette. 

Codlin. 


Smalleft  growing  tree. 

Quince  Apple. 

Tranfparent  Apple. 

Golden  Pippin. 

Pomme  d’Api. 

Fenouillet,  or  Anis  Apple, 


N.  B.  Thefe  are  all.  fuppofed  to  be  grafted  on  the  fame  fort  of  flocks. 


thefe  Apples  are  grafted  upon  Crab  flocks,  I  would 
Uingly  place  them  at  the  following  diftance  from 
:h  other,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is  good,  viz.  the 
o-eft  growing  trees  at  forty  feet,  the.  middle  grow¬ 
ls  at  thirty  feet,  and  the  fmall  growing  at  twenty- 
e  feet,  which,  from  conftant  experience,  I  find  to 
full  near  enough ;  for  in  many  places,  where  I 
ve  planted  thefe  trees  at  twenty-four  feet  diftance, 

;y  have  {hot  fo  ftrong,  as  that  in  feven  years  their 
inches  have  met  •,  and  in  fome  places  where  every 
ler  tree  hath  been  taken  up,  the  branches  have  al- 
fift  joined  in  feven  years  after  •,  therefore  it  will  be 
ich  the  better  way  to  plant  thefe  trees  at  a  proper 
lance  at  firft,  and  between  thefe  to  plant  fome 
varf  Cherries,  Currants,  or  other  forts  of  fruit,  to 
ir  for  a  few  years,  which  may  be  cut  away  when 
:  Apple-trees  have  extended  their  branches  to 
:m  ;  for  when  the  Apple-trees  are  planted  nearer 
rether,  few  perfons  care  to  cut  down  the  trees, 
en  they  are  fruitful,  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to 
:  the  knife,  faw,  and  chifel,  more  than  is  proper 
the  future  good  of  the  trees  •,  and  many  times, 

■  ere  perfons  are  inclinable  to  take  away  part  of  their 
es,  the  diftances  will  be  often  fo  irregular  (where 
:re  was  not  this  confideration  in  their  firft  planting,) 
to  render  the  efpalier  unfightly. 

hen  the  trees  are  upon  the  Dutch  Dwarf  flock,  the 
tance  fhould  be  for  the  larger  growing  trees  thirty 

:  t,  for  thofe  of  middle  growth  twenty-five,  and  the 
alleft  twenty  feet,  which  will  be  found  full  near 
ere  the  trees  thrive  well. 

ic  hext  is  the  choice  of  the  trees,  which  fhould  not 
more  than  two  years  growth  from  the  graft,  but 
)fe  of  one  year  ftiould  be  preferred ;  you  fhould 
o  be  careful,  that  their  flocks  are  young,  found, 
i  fmooth,  free  from  canker,  and  which  have  not 
;n  cut  down  once  or  twice  in  the  nurfery  •,  when 
;y  are  taken  up,  all  the  fmall  fibres  fhould  be  en- 

■  ely  cut  off  from  their  roots,  which,  if  left  on,  will 
rn  mouldy  and  decay,  fo  will  obftrutft  the  new  li¬ 
es,  which  will  foon  pufh  out,  in  their  growth  ;  the 
treme  part  of  the  roots  muft  alfo  be  Ihortened,  and 

i  I  bruifed  roots  cut  off ;  and  if  there  are  any  mif- 
aced  roots  which  crofs  each  other,  they  fhould  alfo 
:  cut  away.  As  to  the  pruning  of  the  head  of  thefe 
;es,  there  need  be  nothing  more  done  than  to  cut 
F  any  branches  which  are  fo  fituated,  as  that  they 
nnot  be  trained  to  the  line  of  the  efpalier :  in  the 
anting,  there  muft  be  care  taken  not  to  place  their 

>  ots  too  deep  in  the  ground,  efpecially  if  the  foil  is 
oift,  but  rather  raife  them  on  a  little  hill,  which 

;  ill  be  neceffary  to  allow  for  the  raifing  of  the  bor¬ 
ers  afterward.  The  beft  feafon  for  planting  thefe 
ees  (in  all  foils  which  are  not  very  moift)  is,  from 
ftober,  to  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  November, 
wording  as  the  feafon  continues  mild  ;  but  fo  foon 
the  leaves  fall,  they  may  be  removed  with  great 
fety.  After  the  trees  are  planted,  it  will  be  pro- 
:r  to  place  down  a  flake  to  each  tree,  to  which  the 
'anches  fhould  be  fattened,  to  prevent  the  winds 
om  fhaking  or  loofening  their  roots,  which  will  de- 
roy  the  young  fibres  ;  for  when  thefe  trees  are 
anted  pretty  early  in  autumn,  they  will  very  foon 
ufh  out  a  great  number  of  new  fibres,  which,  being 
;ry  tender,  are  foon  broken,  by  the  wind  fhaking 


of  the  trees,  whereby  they  are  greatly  injured.  If 
the  winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to 
lay  fome  rotten  dung,  tanners  bark,  or  fome  other 
fort  of  mulch  about  their  roots,  to  prevent  the  froft 
from  penetrating  of  the  ground,  which  might  da¬ 
mage  thefe  tender  fibres  p  but  I  would  not  advife  the 
laying  of  this  mulch  before  the  froft  begins,  for  if 
it  is  laid  over  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their 
roots,  foon  after  the  trees  are  planted  (as  is  often 
pra&ifed,)  it  will  prevent  the  moifture  entering  the 
ground,  and  do  much  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
trees. 

The  following  fpring,  before  the  trees  begin  to 
pufh,  there  fhould  be  two  or  three  fhort  flakes  put 
down  on  each  fide  every  tree,  to  which  the  branches 
fhould  be  fattened  down  as  horizontally  as  poffible, 
never  cutting  them  down,  as  is  by  fome  pradtifed, 
for  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  putting  out  branches 
enough  to  furnifh  the  efpalier,  if  the  trees  are  once 
well  eftablifhed  in  their  new  quarters. 

In  the  pruning  of  thefe  trees,  the  chief  point  is,  ne¬ 
ver  to  fhorten  any  of  the  branches,  unlefs  there  is 
an  abfolute  want  of  fhoots  to  fill  the  fpaces  of  the 
efpalier ;  for  where  the  knife  is  much  uled,  it  only 
multiplies  ufelefs  fhoots,  and  prevents  their  fruiting  * 
fo  that  the  beft  method  to  manage  thefe  trees  is,  to 
go  over  them  three  or  four  times  in  the  growing  fea¬ 
fon,  and  rub  off  nil  fuch  fhoots  as  are  irregularly  pro¬ 
duced,  and  train  the  others  down  to  the  flakes  in 
the  pofition  they  are  to  remain  1  if  this  is  carefully 
performed  in  fummer,  there  will  be  little  left  to  be 
done  in  the  winter,  and  by  bending  of  their  fhoots 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  are  produced,  there  will 
be  no  occafion  to  ufe  force  to  bring  them  down,  nor 
any  danger  of  breaking  the  branches.  The  diftance 
which  thefe  branches  fhould  be  trained  from  each 
other,  for  the  largeft  forts  of  fruits  fhould  be  about 
feven  or  eight  inches,  and  for  the  fmaller  four  or  five. 
If  thefe  plain  inftrudtions  are  followed,  it  will  fave 
much  unneceffary  labour  of  pruning,  and  the  trees 
will,  at  all  times,  make  a  handfome  appearance ; 
whereas  when  they  are  fuffered  to  grow  rude  in  ium- 
mer,  there  will  be  much  greater  difficulty  to  bring 
down  their  fhoots,  efpecially  if  they  are  grown  ftub- 
born,  when  it  may  become  neceffary  to  flit  the  branches 
to  make  them  pliable.  All  the  forts  of  Apples  pro¬ 
duce  their  fruit  upon  curfons,  or  fpurs,  fo  that 
thefe  fhould  never  be  cut  off,  for  they  will  continue 
fruitful  a  great  number  of  years. 

The  method  of  making  the  efpaliers  having  been 
already  exhibited  under  that  article,  I  need  not  re¬ 
peat  it  here,  but  only  obferve,  that  it  will  be  beft  to 
defer  making  the  efpalier  till  the  trees  have  had  three 
or. four  years  growth  ;  for  before  that  time,  the 
branches  may  be  fupported  by  a  few  upright  flakes, 
fo  that  there  will  be  no  neceffity  to  make  the  eipalicr, 
until  there  are  fufficient  branches  to  rurnifh  all  the 
lower  part. 

I  fhall  now  treat  of  the  method  to  plant  orchards,  .o 
as  to  have  them  produce  the  greateft  profit.  And 
firft,  in  the  choice  of  the  foil  and  fituation  for  an  or¬ 
chard  :  the  beft  fituation  for  an  orchard  is,  on  the  af- 
cent  of  the  gentle  hills,  facing  the  fouth,  or  fouth- 
eaft  ■,  but  this  afeent  muft  not  be  too  fteep,  left  the 
earth  fhould  be  wafhed  down  by  hafty  rains.  Th?rey 
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arc  many  perfons  who  prefer  low  fituations  at  the  foot 
of  hills,  but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  from  expe¬ 
rience,  that  all  bottoms  where  there  are  hills  on  each 
fide,  are  very  improper  for  this  purpofe  ;  for  the  air 
is  drawn  down  into  thefe  vallies  in  ftrong  cur¬ 
rents,  which,  being  pent  in  renders  thefe  bottoms 
much  colder  than  the  open  fituations  ;  and  during 
the  winter  and  fpring,  thefe  bottoms  are  very  damp 
and  unhealthy  to  all  vegetables  •,  therefore  the  gentle 
rife  of  a  hill,  fully  expoled  to  the  fun  and  air,  is  by 
much  the  belt  fituation.  As  to  the  foil,  a  gentle  ha¬ 
zel  loam,  which  is  eafy  to  work,  and  that  doth  not 
detain  the  wet,  is  the  beft  •,  if  this  happens  to  be 
three  feet  deep,  it  will  be  better  for  the  growth  of 
the  trees,  for  although  thefe  trees  will  grow  upon  ve¬ 
ry  ftrong  land,  yet  they  are  feldom  fo  thriving,  nor 
are  their  fruit  fo  well  flavoured,  as  thofe  which  grow 
on  a  gentle  foil ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  thefe  trees 
will  not  do  well  upon  a  very  dry  gravel  or  fand, 
therefore  thofe  foils  Ihould  never  be  made  choice  of 
for  orchards. 

The  ground  intended  to  be  planted  Ihould  be  well 
prepared  the  year  before,  by  ploughing  it  thorough¬ 
ly,  and  if  fome  dung  is  laid  upon  it  the  year  before, 
it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  trees  ;  if  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fpring  a  crop  of  Peas  or  Beans  is  planted  on 
the  ground  (provided  they  are  fown  or  planted  in  rows, 
at  a  proper  diftance,  fo  as  that  the  ground  between 
them  is  horfe-hoed,)  it  will  deftroy  the  weeds,  and 
loofen  the  ground,  fo  that  it  will  be  a  good  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  trees,  for  the  earth  cannot  be  too  much 
wrought,  or  pulverifed  for  this  purpofe  :  thefe  crops 
will  be  taken  off  the  ground  long  before  the  feafon 
for  planting  of  thefe  trees,  which  Ihould  be  as  foon 
as  poflible  performed  when  the  trees  begin  to  fhed 
their  leaves. 

In  chufing  of  the  trees,  I  would  advife  the  taking 
fuch  as  are  but  of  two  years  growth  from  the  graft, 
and  never  to  plant  old  trees,  or  fuch  as  are  grafted  up¬ 
on  old  ftocks,  for  it  is  lofing  of  time  to  plant  thefe  ; 
young  trees  being  always  more  certain  to  grow,  and 
make  a  much  greater  progrefs  than  thofe  which  are 
old.  As  to  pruning  of  the  roots,  it  muft  be  done  in 
the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  already  dire&ed  for  the 
efpalier-trees ;  and  in  pruning  their  heads,  little  more 
is  neceffary  than  to  cut  out  fuch  branches  as  are  ill 
placed,  or  that  crofs  each  other  •,  for  I  do  not  approve 
the  heading  of  them  down,  as  is  by  fome  often  pradtifed 
to  the  lofs  of  many  of  their  trees. 

The  diftance'  which  thefe  trees  Ihould  be  planted, 
where  the  foil  is  good,  muft  be  fifty  or  fixty  feet ;  and 
where  the  foil  is  not  fo  good,  forty  feet  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  •,  but  nothing  can  be  of  worfe  confequence,  than 
the  crowding  trees  too  clofe  together  in  orchards. 
And  although  there  may  be  fome  who  may  imagine 
this  diftance  too  great,  yet  I  am  fure,  when  they  have 
thoroughly  confidered  the  advantages  attending  this 
practice,  they  will  agree  with  me.  Nor  is  it  my  own 
opinion  in  this  affair,  for  in  many  of  the  old  writers 
on  this  fubjedt,  there  is  often  mention  made  of  the 
necelfity  for  allowing  a  proper  diftance  to  the  fruit- 
trees  in  orchards,  particularly  Auften,  upon  planting 
before  quoted,  who  fays,  “  He  Ihould  chufe  to 
“  prefcribe  the  planting  thefe  trees  fourteen  or  fix- 
“  teen  yards  afunder ;  for  both  trees  and  fruits  have 
“  many  great  advantages,  if  planted  a  good  diftance 
sc  one  from  another,”  One  advantage  he  mentions 
is,  «  The  fun  refrelhes  every  tree,  the  roots,  body, 
“  and  branches,  with  the  bloffoms  and  fruits ;  where- 
4C  by  trees  bring  forth  more  fruit,  and  thofe  fairer  and 
44  better.”  Another  advantage  he  mentions  is,  “  That 
44  when  trees  are  planted  at  a  large  diftance,  much 
44  profit  may  be  made  of  the  ground  under  and  about 
44  thefe  trees,  by  cultivating  garden-ftuff,  commo- 
44  dious  as  well  for  fale  as  houfekeeping  ;  as  alfo 
Gooseberries,  Rafpberries,  Currants,  and  Straw¬ 
berries,  may  be  there  planted.”  Again  he  fays. 
When  trees  have  room  to  fpread,  they  will  grow 
veiy  large  and  great  •,  and  the  confequences  of  that 
will  be,  not  only  multitudes  of  fruits,  but  alfo 
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44  long  lafting,  and  thefe  two  are  no  fmall  ad.J 
“  tages.”  For,  fays  he,  44  Men  are  miitaken,  wh 
44  they  fay,  the  more  trees  in  an  orchard,  the  rr. 

44  fruits ;  for  one  or  two  large  trees  which  have  roc 
44  to  fpread,  will  bear  more  fruits  than  fix  or  ter, 

44  may  be)  of  thofe  that  grow  near  top-ether  a 
44  crowd  one  another.”  Again  he  fays,  “•  Let  men  (- 
44  obferve,  and  take  notice  of  fome  Apple-trees  fl 
44  grow  a  great  diftance  from  other  trees,  and  'fo 
44  room  enough  to  fpread  both  their  roots  g 
44  branches,  and  they  ftiall  fee,  that  one  of  thole  tr< 

44  (being  come  to  full  growth)  hath  a  larger  hr. 

44  and  more  boughs  and  branches,  than  (it"  may  ! 

44  four,  or  fix,  or  more, .of  thofe  which  grow  n< 

44  together,  although  of  the  fame  age.” 

And  Mr.  Lawfon,  an  ancient  planter,  advifes 
plant  Apple-trees  twenty  yards  afunder.  As  the  t 
authors  above  quoted  have  written  the  beft  unon  t| 
fubjedl,  and  fee rn  to  have  had  more  experience  ti 
any  of  the  writers  I  have  yet  feen,  I  have  made  1 
of  them  as  authorities  to  confirm  \$hat  I  have  ] 
vanced  ;  though  the  facff  is  fo  obvious  to  every  peril 
who  will  make  the  leaft  refleftion,  that  there  nel 
no  other  proof. 

When  the  trees  are  planted,  they  Ihould  be  ftakj 
to  prevent  their  being  ibaken,  or  blown  out  of  | 
ground  by  ftrong  winds ;  but  in  doing  of  this,  th] 
Ihould  be  particular  care  taken,  to  put  either  ftrrj 
haybands,  or  woollen  cloth,  between  the  trees 
the  ftakes,  to  prevent  the  trees  from  being  rubhj 
and  bruiied,  by  the  fhaking  againft  the  ftakes,  (ft 
their  bark  Ihould  be  rubbed  off,  it  will  occafion  ft 
great  wounds,  as  not  to  be  healed  over  in  feve; 
years,  if  they  ever  recover  it. 

If  the  winter  Ihould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  bep: 
per  to  cover  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  tb 
roots  with  fome  mulch,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  y1 
netrating  the  ground,  which  will  deftroy  the  yom 
fibres  -,  but  this  mulch  Ihould  not  be  laid  on  too  loo! 
as  hath  been  before  mentioned,  left:  the  moiftui 
Ihould  be  prevented  from  foaking  down  to  the. roc 
of  the  trees,  nor  Ihould  it  lie  on  too  long  in  the  fprir 
for  the  fame  reafon  •,  therefore  where  perfons  will  .!! 
at  the  trouble  to  lay  it  on  in  frofty  weather,  and  r 
move  it  again  after  the  froft  is  over,  that  the  wet 
February  may  have  free  accefs  to  the  roots  of  ti 
trees-,  and  if  March  Ihould  prove  dry,  withlha 
north  or  eaft  winds,  which  often  happens,  it  will . 
proper  to  cover  the  ground  again  with  the  mulch, 
prevent  the  winds  from  penetrating  and  drying  ti 
ground,  and  will  be  of  Angular  fervice  to  the  tret; 
But  I  am  aware,  that  this  will  be  objedled  toby  m 
ny,  on  account  of  the  trouble,  which  may  appear 
be  great ;  but  when  it  is  confidered,  how  much  i 
this  bufinefs  may  be  done  by  a  Angle  perfon  in  a  ftol 
time,  it  can  have  little  force,  and  the  benefit  wliul 
the  trees  will  receive  by  this  management,  will  great | 
recompenfe  the  trouble  and  expence. 

As  thefe  trees  muft  be  conftantly  fenced  from  catdl 
it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  keep  the  land  in  tillage  i| 
fome  years,  that  by  conftant  ploughing  or  digging  1 
the  ground,  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  be  more  e| 
cou raged,  and  they  will  make  the  more  progrefs 
their  growth  ;  but  where  this  is  done,  whatever  croj 
are  fown  or  planted,  Ihould  not  be  too  near  the  tre/,j 
left  the  nourifhment  Ihould  be  drawn  away  from  tl 
trees ;  and  as  in  the  ploughing  of  the  ground  whet 
it  is  fo  tilled,  there  muft  be  care  taken  not  to  go  t<J 
near  the  Item  of  the  trees,  whereby  their  roots  wool 
be  injured,  or  the  bark  of  their  Items  rubbed  off,  i 
it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  dig  the  ground  abcl 
the  trees  where  the  plough  doth  not  come,  evej 
autumn,  for  five  or  fix  years  after  planting,  by  whil 
time  their  roots  will  have  extended  themielves  to  I 
greater  diftance. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  many  parts  of  England,  j 
lay  the  ground  down  for  pafture,  after  the  trees 
grown  pretty  large  in  their  orchards ;  but  this  is  | 
no  means  advifeable,  for  I  have  frequently,  feen-trcj 
of  above  twenty  years  growth,  alrnoft  deftroy ed  I 
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jrfes,  in  the  compafs  of  one  week and  if  fheep  are 
it  into  orchards,  they  wili  conftantly  rub  their  bo- 
es  againft  the  ftems  of  the  trees,  and  their  greafe 
icking  to  the  bark,  will  Hint  their  growth,  and  in 
me  will  fpoil  them  •,  therefore  wherever  orchards 
■e  planted,  it  will  be  much  the  better  method  to 
rep  the  ground  ploughed  or  dug  annually,  and  fuch 
•ops  put  on  the  ground  as  will  not  draw  too  much 
iurilhment  from  the  trees.  . 

i  pruning  of  orchard-trees,  nothing  more  fhould  be 
ine,  but  to  cut  out  all  thofe  branches  which  crofs 
ich  other,  and,  if  left,  would  rub  and  tear  off  the 
irk,  as  alio  decayed  branches,  but  never  fhorten  any 

■  their  flioots.  If  fuckers,  or  (hoots  from  their 
ems,  fhould  come  out,  they  mult  be  entirely  taken 
f  annually  •,  and  when  any  branches  are  broken  by 
{e  wind,  they  fhould  be  cut  off,  either  down  to  the 
vifion  of  the  branch,  or  clofe  to  the  Item  from 
hence  it  was  produced  ;  the  beft  time  for  this  work 
in  November,  for  it  fhould  not  be  done  in  frofty 
eather,  nor  in  the  fpring,  when  the  fap  begins  to 
:  in  motion. 

he  beft  method  to  keep  Apples  for  winter  ufe  is, 
let  them  hang  upon  the  trees  until  there  is  danger 
'frolt,  and  to  gather  them  in  dry  weather,  laying 
em  in  large  heaps  to  fweat  for  three  weeks  or  a 
onth ;  afterward  look  them  over  carefully,  taking 
it  all  fuch  as  have  appearance  of  decay,  wiping  all 
e  found  fruit  dry,  and  pack  them  up  in  large  oil¬ 
's,  which  have  been  thoroughly  fcalded  and  dry, 
ipping  them  down  clofe  to  exclude  the  external 
• :  if  this  is  duly  obferved,  the  fruit  will  keep  found 
'ong  time,  and  their  flelh  will  be  plump  ;  for  when 
ey  are  expofed  to  the  air,  their  fkins  will  fhrink, 
d  their  pulp  will  be  fo'ft. 

LUS  ARMENIACA.  See  Armeniaca. 
LUSAURANTIA.  See  Aurantia. 

LUS  LIMONI  A.  See  Limonia. 

LUS  MEDIC  A.  See  Citreum. 

LUS  PERSIC  A.  See  Persica, 

\  LUS  PUNIC  A.  See  Punica. 

1  M  M  E  A.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  44.  tab.  4.  Lin. 
:n.  Plant.  583.  The  Mammee-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

''  e  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  two  finall, 
»!  tl,  concave  leaves ,  which  fall  off.  ‘The  flower  has 
j  t  large  concave  petals ,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath 
;  'ny  awl-fhaped  ftamina ,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits , 
ij  i  in  the  center  a  roundifh  germen,  with  a  conical  ftyle 
,  1  length  of  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  permanent 
j  ma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  large  flefhy 
at,  of  a  fpherical  figure,  inclofing  one,  two,  or  three 
ge  almoft  oval  ftones. 

tis  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion  of 
;  nnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  intitled  Polyandria  Mo- 
gynia,  which  includes  the  plants  whofe  flowers 
ve  many  flamina  and  one  ftyle. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  tree  known  in  the 
Englifh  gardens,  viz. 

l\  imea  ftaminibus  flore  brevioribus.  Mammee  with 
?  ftamina  fhorter  than  the  flower.  Mammea  magno 
tttu,  perficae  fapore.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  44.  Mam- 
'e  with  a  large  fruit,  having  the  tafte  of  a  Peach. 
his  tree,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  grows  tp  the  height 

■  fixty  or  feventy  feet  •,  the  leaves  are  large  and  ftlff, 
d  continue  green  all  the  year  ;  the  fruit  is  as  large 
a  man’s  fill ;  when  ripe,  it  is  of  a  yellowifh  green 
lour,  and  is  very  grateful  to  the  tafte.  It  grows 
great  plenty  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  where  the 
litis  generally  fold  in  their  markets,  and  isefteem- 

one  of  the  belt  fruits  in  the  country.  It  alfo  grows 
the  hills  of  Jamaica,  and  has  been  tranfplanted 
o  moft  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  where  it  thrives 
ceeding  well. 

England  there  are  fome  few  of  thefe  plants,  which 
e  preferved  with  great  care  by  fuch  as  are  curious 
cultivating  exotic  plants ;  but  there  are  none  of 
y  considerable  Size,  fo  that  we  cannot  expedl  to  fee 
her  fruit  or  flowers  for  lome  years.  Thefe  plants 
*y  be  propagated  by  planting  the  ftones,  which  are 
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often  brought  from  the  Well  Indies,  (which  (h<juld 
be  very  freifi,  otherwife  they  will  not  grow,)  into  pots 
filled  with  frefh  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  oblerving  to  water  the  earth 
whenever  it  appears  dry.  In  about  a  month  or  fix 
weeks  the  plants  will  appear  above  ground,  after 
which  they  mutt  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water, 
and  in  hot  weather  the  glaffes  of  the  hot-bed  fhould 
be  raifed  to  let  in  freih  air.  In  two  moriths  the 
roots  of  the  plants  will  have  filled  the  pots,  when  you 
fhould  provide  fome  pots  of  a  little  larger  fize,  into 
which  you  fhould  tranfplant  the  plants,  being  careful 
to  preferve  as  much  earth  to  their  roots  as  poflible ; 
then  you  fhould  fill  up  the  pots  with  freih  light  earth* 
and  plunge  them  into  the  bark-bed  again,  obferving 
to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  root, 
after  which  they  fhould  be  conftantly  refrefhed  with 
water  as  you  fhall  find  they  want  it,  and  mutt  have 
air  in  hot  weather.  In  this  bed  they  may  remain  till 
Michaelmas,  when  they  mull  be  removed  into  the 
bark-ftove,  where  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  refrefh  them  with  water,  but  it  muft  be 
given  to  them  fparingly  at  this  feafon,  as  alfo  to  clean 
their  leaves  from  the  filth  they  are  apt  to  contract  in 
the  ftove ;  the  fpring  following  they  fhould  be  lhifted 
into  freih  earth,  and  if  they  require  it,  into  larger 
pots,  but  by  ho  means  over-pot  them,  for  they  do  not 
produce  many  roots,  therefore  if  the  pots  are  too 
large  the  plants  will  not  thrive ;  they  muft  be  con¬ 
ftantly  kept  in  the  bark-ftove,  and  may  be  treated 
after  the  manner  directed  for  the  Coffee-tree. 

If,  when  the  ftones  of  this  fruit  are  brought  over, 
they  are  put  into  the  tan-bed,  under  the  bottom  of 
any  of  the  pots,  they  will  fprout  fooner  than  thofe 
which  are  planted  in  the  earth. 
MANCANILLA.  See  Hippomane. 
MANDRAGORA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  76.  tab. 
12.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  221.  Mandrake;  in  French, 
Mandragore. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  large ,  belt-fhaped,  eretti 
and  permanet ;  it  is  of  one  leaf,  cut  at  the  top  into  five 
acute  fegments.  The  flower  hath  one  ere  hi  bell-fhaped 
petal  which  fpreads  open,  and  is  a  little  larger  than  the 
empalement.  It  has  five  awl-fhaped  ftamina,  which  are 
arched  and  hairy  at  their  bafts.  In  the  center  isfituated 
a  roundifh  germen,  fupporting  an  awl-fhaped  ftyle ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  headed ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
large  round  berry  with  two  cells,  having  a  flefhy  receptacle 
convex  on  each  fide ,  filled  with  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  lection  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
which  contains  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  five 
ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  the 
Englifh  gardens,  viz. 

Mandragora  ( Offtcinarum .)  Hort.  Cliff.  51.  The  Man¬ 
drake.  Mandragora  frudtu  rotundo.  C.  B.  P.  169. 
Mandrake  with  a  round  fruit. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
and  the  Levant,  but  is  preferved  here  in  the  gardens 
of  the  curious.  It  hath  a  long  taper  root  fhaped  like 
Parfnep,  which  runs  three  or  four  feet  deep  in  the 
ground  ;  it  is  fometimes  Angle,  and  at  others  divided 
into  two  or  three  branches,  almoft  of  the  colour  of 
Parfnep,  but  a  little  darker  ;  from  this  arifes  a  circle 
of  leaves,  which  at  firft  ftand  ereeft,  but,  when  grown 
to  their  full  fize,  fpread  open,  and  lie  upon  the 
ground ;  they  are  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and 
four  or  five  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  growing  nar¬ 
row  toward  both  ends,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  a 
foetid  feent.  Thefe  rife  immediately  from  the  crown- 
of  the  root,  without  any  foot-ftalk ;  between  them 
come  out  the  flowers,  each  (landing  upon  a  feparate 
foot-ftalk  about  three  inches  long,  which  alfo  arife 
immediately  from  the  root ;  they  are  five-cornered, 
of  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  fpreading  open  at  the 
top  like  a  Primrofe,  having  five  hairy  ftamina,  with 
a  globular  germen  in  the  center,  fuppprting  an  awl- 
fhaped  ftyle.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  glo¬ 
bular 
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bular  foft  bewy  lymg  upo„  the  leaves,  f  ^  *hen 
fully  grown,  is  as  large  as  a  Nutmeg,  of  a  yellowrih 
green8 colour  when  ripe,  full  ot  pulp,  in  which  the 
kidney-lhaped  feeds  are  lodged.  It  Bowers  in  March, 

and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  July.  n  , ,  , 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  leeds,  which  Ihould  be 
fown  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  loon  after  they  are 
ripe,  for  if  they  are  kept  until  the  lpnng,  they  fe  - 
dom  fucceed  well  •,  but  thofe  which  are  town  in  au¬ 
tumn  will  come  up  in  the  lpnng,  when  they  Ihould 
be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds ;  and  in  very  diy 
weather  they  muft  be  refreflred  with  water,  which  will 
greatly  promote  their  growth.  In  this  bed  they 
fliould  remain  till  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  (obferv- 
ing  always  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds)  at  which 
time  they  Ihould  be  taken  up  very  carefully,  and 
tranfplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain ; 
the  foil  Ihould  be  light  and  deep,  lor  their  roots  al¬ 
ways  run  very  deep,  fo  that  if  the  loll  is  wet,  they 
are  often  rotted  in  winter;  and  if  it  be  too  near  the 
gravel  or  chalk,  they  will  make  but  little  prpgrels  ; 
but  if  the  foil  be  good  and  they  are  not  dilturbed, 
the  plants  will  grow  to  a  large  iize  in  a  few  years,  and 
will  produce  great  quantities  of  flowers  and  fruit ; 
the  roots  will  abide  a  great  many  years. 

I  have  been  informed  by  fome  perions  of  credit,  that 
one  of  thefe  roots  will  remain  found  above  fifty  years, 
and  be  as  vigorous  as  a  young  plant.  I  have  known 
fome  plants  myfelf  near  that  age,  which  are  now  in 
great  vigour,  and  may  continue  fo  many  years  longer. 
Is  there  are  nofigns  of  their  decay  ;  but  they  Ihould 
never  be  removed  after  their  roots  have  arrived  to  any 
confiderable  fize,  which  would  break  their  lower  ft- 
bres,  and  fo  Hint  the  plants,  as  that  if  they  live  they 
will  not  recover  their  former  ftrength  in  two  or  three 
years.  Thefe  plants  fhould  have  a  warm  fituation, 
otherwife  in  fevere  winters  they  will  be  deftroyed. 

As  to  the  feigned  refemblance  of  a  human  form, 
which  the  roots  of  this  plant  are  faid  to  carry,  it  is 
all  impofture,  owing  to  the  cunning  of  quacks  and 
mountebanks,  who  deceive  the  populace  and  the  ig¬ 
norant  with  fiflitious  images,  fhaped  from  the  frelh 
roots  of  Briony  and  other  plants  :  and  what  is  report¬ 
ed  as  to  the  manner  of  rooting  of  this  plant,  by  ty¬ 
ing  a  dog  thereto,  to  prevent  the  certain  death  of  the 
perfon  who  Ihould  care  to  attempt  it,  and  the  groans 
it  emits  upon  the  force  offered,  &c.  is  all  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  fable ;  for  I  have  taken  up  feveral  large  roots 
of  this  plant,  fome  of  which  have  been  tranfplanted 
into  other  places,  but  could  never  obferve  any 
particular  difference  in  this  from  any  other  deep 
rooting  plant. 

MANGIFERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  27S.  The  Man¬ 
go-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

• The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cut  into  five  [pear -fhaped 
fegments  •,  the  flower  hath  five  fpear-fhaped  petals  longer 
than  the  empalement ,  and  five  awl-fhaped  ftamina  the 
length  of  the  corolla ,  crowned  with  heart-floaped  fummits. 
It  hath  a  roundifh  germen,  fupporting  a  Jlender  ftyle  the 
length  of  the  empalement ,  terminated  by  a  fingle  ftigma  ; 
the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  kidney-fhaped 
Plumb  fomewhat  compreffed ,  inclofmg  an  oblong  woolly 
nut  of  the  fame  form.  ■ 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogy- 
nia,  the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Mangifera  ( Indica .)  Lin.  Sp.  290.  The  Mango-tree 

reniforma.  Raii  Hift 


Manga  Indica  frudtu 

1 55°* 


magno 


as 


This  tree  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  India 
alfo  in  the  Brazils,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  it  becomes  a  large  tree  •,  the  wood  is  brittle, 
and  the  bark  becomes  rough  by  age  ;  the  leaves  are 
leven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  two  or  more  broad, 
terminating  in  points,  having  feveral  tranfverfe  veins 
from  the  middle  rib  to  the  Tides,  which  are  oppofite. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  toward  the 
end  of  the  branches,  each  confifting  of  five  fpear- 
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fhaped  petals  which  fpread  open,  having  five  at\ 1 
fhaped  ftamina  the  length  of  the  petals,  which  a 
fituated  between  them  ;  the  germen  at  the  bottom 
the  flower  afterward  becomes  a  large  oblong  ki. 
ney-fhaped  Plumb,  inclofing  a  rougia  nut  of  d 
fame  form. 

This  fruit,  when  fully  ripe,  is  greatly  efteemed  1 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  where  they  gro  1 
naturally,  or  have  been  tranfplanted  ;  but  in  Euro; 
we  have  only  the  unripe  fruit  brought  over  in  pickl 
which  is  little  better  than  feveral  other  fruit  wh< 
pickled  in  the  fame  way  :  however,  from  the  accou 
given  of  the  ripe  fruit,  by  moft  people  who  ha' 
eaten  it  in  the  country  ;  it  has  excited  the  curiofity 
many  perfons  in  Europe  to  endeavour  to  procure  your 
plants  in  their  gardens,  for  which  purpofe  great  qua 
tides  of  the  nuts  have  been  brought  to  feveral  parts 
Europe,  but  without  effed;  for  I  have  not  heard 
one  plant  which  has  been  produced  in  Europe  fro 
the  nuts'.  All  thofe  which  have  fallen  into  my  han< 
have  been  rotten  when  received,  fo  that- 1  am  apt 
think  the  vegetative  quality  of  them  cannot  be  loi 
preferved  •,  therefore  the  only  method  to  obtain  tl 
plants  in  England,  is  to  plant  a  good  quantity  of  tl 
nuts  in  a  tub  of  earth  in  the  country  where  they  grc 
naturally  -,  and  when  the  plants  are  grown  a  fo 
high,  to  ftfip  them  for  England,  placing  a  coverir 
over  them  to  defend  them  from  fait  water  and  tl 
fpray  of  the  fea,  being  very  careful  not  to  let  the: 
have  much  wet  in  their  paffage  •,  as  alfo  when  the  Ih: 
arrives  in  a  cold  climate,  to  fcreen  the  plants  fro, 
cold,  efpecially  if  it  is  toward  the  approach  of  winte 
By  carefully  obferving  thefe  rules,  the  plants  may 
brought  very  fafely  over,  as  has  been  experienced  1 
a  plant  of  this  fort,  with  feveral  other  forts  of  plant 
which  were  brought  over  by  Capt.  Quick,  ano  ai 
now  in  good  health  in  the  Chelfea  garden. 

There  have  been  fome  plants  brought  to  England  bi, 
fore  this,  which  were  deftroyed  by  having  toomuc 
heat,  for  this  plant  will  not  thrive  in  a  hot-bed  ( 
tanners  bark  •,  fo  that  the  only  way  to  have  them  fu 
ceed,  is  to  plant  them  in  pots  filled  with  light  kitcl 
en-garden  earth,  and  place  them  in  a  dry  ftove,  whet 
in  warm  weather  they  Ihould  have  frelh  air  daily,  an 
in  the  winter  the  air  kept  up  to  temperate,  as 
marked  upon  the  thermometers. 

M  A  N I H  O  T.  See  J atroph a. 

manure. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  Manure,  which  are  noi 
commonly  ufed  in  different  parts  of  England,  forei 
riching  of  the  feveral  foils.  Some  of  thefe  have  bet 
already  mentioned  under  the  article  of  Dung,  fo 
fhall  not  repeat  them  here,  but  proceed  to  take  none 
of  fome  other  kinds  of  Manure,  which  are  at  prelei 
negleded  by  many  people,  though  they  might  t 
ufed  with  equal  fuccefs,  if  not  better  on  many  land 
as  moft  of  thofe  now  commonly  in  ufe._ 

Oak  bark,  after  the  tanners  have  ufed  it  for  tannu 
of  leather,  when  laid  in  a  heap  and  rotted,  is  an  e 
cellent  Manure,  efpecially  for  ftiff  cold  land  ; 
which  one  load  of  this  Manure  will  improve  L 
ground  more,  and  laft  longer,  than  two  loads  0  t 
richeft  dungs ;  and  yet  it  is  very  common  to  fee  lar 
heaps  of  this  remaining  in  the  tanners  yards  for  mai 
years,  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  where  Manure 

other  kinds  is  very  fcarce,  and  often  carried  to  a  gn 

diftance.  Of  late  years  this  tan  has  been  much  ul 
for  hot-beds  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  and  is  ou 
greatly  to  exceed  horfe  dung  for  that  purpofe,  t 
fermentation  being  moderate  and  of  long  continuanv 
fo  that  a  bed  of  tan,  when  rightly  made,  will  contin 
in  a  moderate  temperature  of  heat  for.  three  or  tc 
months  •,  and  when  the  heat  begins  to  decay,-  if  it 
ftirred  up  with  a  dung  fork,  and  fome  frein  tan  ac 
ed  to  it,  the  heat  will  renew  again,  and  laft  for  10  ■ 
months,  fothat  thefe  beds  are  by  far  the  moft  kirn 
for  exotic  plants ;  and  whatever  plants  are  plun^ 
into  thefe  beds,  if  they  are  permitted  to  root  throe  1 
the  bottom  of  the  pots,  they  will  thrive  more  ' 
one  month  after,  than  they  did  in  four  months  v  %  - 
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V  are  confined  to  the  pots.  I  have  frequently  da¬ 
zed  many  kinds  of  plants, whichwere  rooted  through 
not  into  the  tan,  and  have  fent  forth  roots  up- 
'd  of  twelve  feet  each  way,  in  leis  tnan  three 
nths  and  the  plants  have  advanced  in  proportion  ; 

•  |  ^  a  plain  indication,  that  plants  are  greatly 
n(hed  by  the  rotten  tan.  After  the  tan  hath  been 
d  for  a  hot-bed,  I  have  fpread  it  on  the  ground  for 
nure  and  found  it  has  greatly  enriched  the  ground; 

■  it  is’ much  better  for  cold  ftrong  land,  than  for 
it  hot  ground,  becaufe  it  is  of  a  warm  nature,  and 
1  loofen  and  feparate  the  earth  ;  fo  that  where  this 
mure  hath  been  ufed  three  or  four  times,  it  hath 
de  the  land  very  loofe  which  before  was  ftrong, 

1  not  eafy  to  be  wrought.  When  this  Manure  is 
1  upon  Grafs,  it  ihould  be  done  foon  after  Mi- 
elmas,  that  the  winter  rains  may  wafh  it  into  the 
lund ;  ’for  if  it  is  laid  on  in  the  fpring,  it  will  burn 
Grafs,  and  inftead  of  improving  it,  will  greatly 
ire  it  for  that  feafon.  Where  it  is  ufed  in  Corn 
d  it,  Ihould  be  fpread  on  the  furface  before  the 
ploughing,  that  it  may  be  turned  down  for  the 
-esof  the  Corn  to  reach  it  in  the  fpring  ;  for  if  it 
:  too  near  the  furface,  it  will  forward  the  growth 
the  Corn  in  winter :  but  in  the  fpring,  when  the 
irilhment  is  chiefly  wanted  to  encourage  the  ftems, 
vill  be  nearly  confumed,  and  the  Corn  will  receive 
le  advantage  from  it.  Nor  will  it  be  proper  to 
rt  this  Manure  lie  too  near  the  roots  of  any  plants, 
when  this  has  happened,  I  have  frequently  obferv- 
it  prejudicial  to  moft  plants,  but  efpecially  to  bul¬ 
ls  and  tuberofe-rooted  flowers,  which  are  very  fub- 
t  to  rot  where  it  lies  near  their  roots ;  yet  when  it 
mried  juft  deep  enough  for  the  fibres  of  their 
its  to  reach  it  in  the  fpring,  the  flowers  have  been 
<  :eedingly  improved  by  it.  And  in  fome  places, 
t  ere  this  Manure  hath  been  ufed  in  kitchen-gar- 
,  is,  it  hath  greatly  improved  the  vegetables ;  fo 
i  t  it  is  to  be  wondered,  that  this  Ihould  not  be 
,  ployed  on  the  land  in  every  country  where  it  can 

i  obtained.  . 

tten  vegetables  of  moft  forts  alfo  will  enrich  land, 
:hat  where  other  Manure  is  fcarce,  thefe  may  be 
d  with  fuccefs.  The  weeds  of  ponds,  lakes,  or 
c  ;hes,  being  dragged  out  before  they  feed,  and  laid 
leaps  to  rot,  will  make  good  Manure,  as  will  moft 
er  forts  of  weeds  ;  but  wherever  any  of  thefe  are 
ployed,  they  fhould  be  cut  down  as  foon  as  they 
rin  to  flower,  for  if  they  are  fpflfered  to  ftand  until 
lr  feeds  are  ripe,  the  land  will  be  ftored  with 
ids,  which  cannot  be  eaflly  deftroyed  ;  nay,  fome 
ds  of  weeds,  if  they  are  permitted  to  ftand  fo  long 
o  form  their  feed,  will  perfect  them  after  they  are 
down,  which  may  be  equally  prejudicial  to  the 
d :  therefore  the  fureft  method  is,  to  cut  them 
vn  juft  as  they  begin  to  flower ;  at  which  time 
ft  forts  of  vegetables  are  in  their  greateft  vigour, 
ng  then  ftronger  and  fuller  of  juice,  than  when 
ir  feeds  are  farther  advanced  ;  fo  that  at  that  time 
:y  abound  moft  with  falts,  and  therefore  are  more 
iper  for  the  intended  purpofe.  _  In  rotting  of  thefe 
stables,  it  will  be  proper  to  mix  iorne  earth,  mud, 
any  other  fuch  like  fubftance  with  them,  to  pre- 
it  their  taking  fire  in  their  fermentation  ;  which 
:y  are  very  fubjeft  to,  where  they  are  laid  in  large 
ips  without  any  other  mixture  to  prevent  it ;  and 
will  be  alfo  proper  to  cover  the  heaps  over  with 
‘th,  mud,  or  dung,  to  detain  the  falts,  otherwife 
my  of  the  finer  particles  will  evaporate  in  fer- 
mting.  When  thefe  vegetables  are  thoroughly 
:ted,  they  will  form  a  folid  mafs,  which  will  cut 
;e  butter,'  and  be  very  full  of  oil,  which  will  greatly 
prove  land. 

fuch  places  where  there  are  neither  ponds,  lakes, 
ditches,  to  fupply  thefe  weeds,  and  the  fituation 
ing  far  from  the  fea  (from  whence  alfo  may  be  ob- 
ned  many  forts  of  weeds  for  this  purpofe)  there 
ay  be  many  forts  of  vegetables  fown,  in  order  to 
ough  them  into  the  grounds  when  they  are  full 
own,  to  enrich  the  land  ;  at  prefent  thofc  chiefly 
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ufed  for  this  purpofe  are  Buck  Wheat,  Vetches,  and 
Spurry.;  And  in  fome  countries  abroad  they  com¬ 
monly  low  Lupines  upon  fuch  land  as  they  want  to 
improve,  and  when  they  are  full  grown  they  mow 
them  down,  and  plough  them  into  the  ground,  which 
they  efteem  to  be  good  Manure.  This  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  the  fouth  of  France  and  in  Italy,  where  fome  of 
the  forts  of  Lupines  grow  naturally  ;  but  thefe  are 
not  proper  for  this  climate,  becaufe,  if  the  feafon 
fhould  prove  cold  or  wet  after  the  Lupines  are  Town, 
they  will  rot  in  the  ground,  fo  that  it  is  very  hazard¬ 
ous  to  fow  them  in  this  country  ;  and  there  being 
many  other  forts  of  plants  which  are  hardy,  and  grow 
to  a  much  larger  fize  with  us  than  Lupines,  they 
fhould  be  preferred  to  them  for  this  purpofe.  I  have 
known  fome  land  fown  pretty  thick  with  Horfe-beans 
which  have  been  mowed  ,down  when  they  were  in 
blofTom,  and  ploughed  in  for  a  crop  of  Wheat,  and 
it  hath  largely  repaid  the  owner.  Almoft  any  of 
the  pulfe  kind,  which  grow  large,  are  very  proper 
to  be  fown  for  this  purpofe;  and  next  to  thefe 
may  be  fown  Muftard,  Cole-leed,  or  any  of  thefe 
large  growing  plants ;  which,  if  cut  before  they  form 
their  feeds,  and  ploughed'  in,  will  greatly  enrich, 
the  ground. 

The  refufe  of  kitchen-gardens,  when  laid  in  heaps  and 
rotted,  will  alfo  afford  a  good  fort  of  Manure  for  Corn 
land  ;  but  as  this  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  any  quanti¬ 
ty,  excepting  near  great  cities,  fo,  in  fuch  places, 
dung  being  to  be  had  pretty  reafonable,  the  other 
will  not  be  much  fought  after. 

I  have  lately  been  informed  of  another  improvement, 
which  may  be  of  great  ufe  in  feveral  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  which  is,  the  mowing  down  of  Pern  while  it 
is  green  and  tender,  and  laying  it  in  heaps  to  rot, 
which  will  make  a  tolerable  Manure  for  land  ;  and  as 
this  is  a  moft  troublefome  plant  in  many  parts  of 
England,  fo  by  frequently  mowing,  it  may  be  de¬ 
ftroyed  ;  and  when  rotted,  a  good  quantity  of  this 
Manure  may  be  obtained,  which  will  more  than  de¬ 
fray  the  charges  of  cutting  it  down.  In  fome  places, 
where  no  tan  or  horfe-dung  can  be  obtained,  they 
have  cut  down  Fern  and  chopped  it  pretty  fmall,  and. 
laid  it  in  a  heap  to  ferment,  then  have  ufed  it  for  hot¬ 
beds,  for  which  purpofe  it  has  anfwered  pretty  well. 
The  firft  perfon  who  informed  me  of  this,  was  Mr. 
Samuel  Brewer,  a  very  curious  gentleman  in  garden¬ 
ing,  who  made  feveral  hot-beds  of  Fern,  which,  he 
fays,  continued  their  heat  for  fome  months  ;  fo  that 
he  prefers  it  to  dung,  where  a  moderate  lafting  heat 
is  required. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  weeds  which  infeft  the  lands 
in  many  parts  of  England,  which,  if  cut  down  at  a 
proper  time  and  laid  to  rot,  might  be  ufed  to  great 
advantage  for  manuring  of  land  ;  and  hereby  the 
weeds  may  in  time  be  deftroyed,  and  the  Manure 
would  more  than  pay  the  expence  of  doing  it :  but 
few  perfons  who  are  employed  in  hufbandry  care  to 
gd  out  of  their  old  beaten  road  to  try  experiments, 
even  where  they  are  attended  with  little  expence  and 
nothing  hazarded  ;  otherwife  there  is  great  room  to 
make  improvements  of  this  kind,  efpecially  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  dung,  or  other  common  Manure  is  very 
fcarce ;  in  which  places,  if  fome  experiments  were 
properly  made,  of  rotting  whatever  vegetables  could 
b£  procured  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  might  turn  to 
good  account. 

Theafhes  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  an  excellent 
Manure  for  land,  fo  that  where  the  ground  is  over¬ 
run  with  bufhes,  brambles,  &c.  which  are  become 
woody,  if  they  are  grubbed  up  in  fummer,  and  fpread 
abroad  to  dry  for  a  little  time,  then  gently  confumed 
to  aflaes,  and  thefe  fpread  on  the  land,  it  will  greatly 
improve  it.  The  method  for  doing  this  is  already 
explained  under  the  article  of  Land. 

Rotten  wood,  and  faw-duft  when  rotted,  is  a  very  good 
Manure  for  ftrong  land,  becaufe  it  loofens  the  parts 
of  the  earth  and  renders  it  light. 

Bones,  horns,  and  other  parts  of  animals,  alfo  en¬ 
rich  land  greatly,  as  do  decayed  fifb ;  fo  that  in  fome 
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places  where  thefe  can  be  eafily  obtained,  a  great  im¬ 
provement  may  be  made  of  them.  -  ' 

Sea-fand  and  (hells  are  in  feveral  parts  of  England 
uied  to  great  advantage,  efpecially  in  Devonihire 
where  they  are  at  the  expence  of  fetching  the  fand 
and  (hells  on  horfes  backs,  twelve  or  fourteen  miles. 
The  land  on  which  they  lay  this  Manure,  is  a  drong 
loam  inclining  to  clay  i  fo  that  this  feparates  the  parts, 
and  the  falts  which  are  contained  in  the  dreffing  are 
a  very  great  improvement  of  their  land.  Coral,  and 
fuch  kinds  of  ftony  plants  which  grow  on  the  rocks, 
are  filled  with  falts  which  are  very  beneficial  to  land  ; 
but  as  thefe  bodies  are  hard,  the  improvement  is  not 
the  firft  or  fecond  year  after  they  are  laid  on  the 
ground,  becaufe  they  require  time  to  pulverize  them 
before  their  falts  can  mix  with  the  earth  to  impreg¬ 
nate  it.  Therefore  dreffings  of  this  kind  are  feldom 
ufed  by  tenants,  who  want  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
labour  as  foon  as  poffible.  But  thefe  Manures  are 
much  better  for  cold  drong  land,  than  for  that  which 
is  light  and  fandy.  In  fome  countries,  at  a  great 
didance  from  the  fea,  have  been  difcovered  great 
quantities  of  foffil  (hells,  which  have  been  dug  out 
of  the  earth,  and  ufed  as  Manure,  which  have  im¬ 
proved  the  ground  a  little,  efpecially  drong  land :  as 
thefe  have  little  falts,  when  compared  to  thofe  (hells 
which  are  taken  from  the  (hore,  therefore  where  the 
latter  can  be  obtained,  they  other  are  fcarce  worth 
ufing. 

Where  the  land  lies  near  the  fea,  fo  that  either  fand, 
fhells,  corals,  wrecks,  or  fea-weeds,  can  be  obtained 
at  an  eafy  expence,  they  are  by  far  the  bed  kinds  of 
Manure,  becaufe  they  enrich  the  land  for  feveral 
years  •,  for  as  their  falts  are  clofely  locked  up,  they 
are  communicated  by  degrees  to  the  land,  as  the  heat 
and  cold  caufes  the  bodies  to  pulverize,  and  fall  into 
fmall  parts ;  fo  that  where  fand  and  fmaller  kinds  of 
fea-weeds  are  ufed,  if  they  are  laid  on  land  in  proper 
quantities  it  will  enrich  it  for  fix  or  feven  years ;  but 
(hells,  corals,  and  other  hard  bodies,  will  continue 
many  years  longer. 

In  dunging  of  land,  I  have  frequently  obferved 
feveral  parts  of  England,  but  efpecially  in  Cambridge- 
(hire,  a  very  wrong  cudom  continued,  by  carrying 
and  laying  the  dung  on  the  land  about  Midfummer, 
and  fpread  abroad  perhaps  a  month  or  fix  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  is  ploughed  •,  in  which  time  the  fun 
exhales  all  the  goodnefs  of  the  dung,  fo  that  what  re¬ 
mains  is  of  little  fervice  to  the  land.  Therefore  when 
dung  or  any  other  Manure  is  ufed,  it  (hould  not  be 
laid  on  the  ground  until  the  lad  time  of  ploughing, 
when  it  fhould  be  buried  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  evaporation  of  the  falts.  Indeed,  where 
(hells,  corals,  or  any  other  hard  fubdances,  are  ufed 
for  Manure,  if  thefe  are  fpread  abroad  fome  months 
before  the  ground  is  ploughed,  the  fun,  rain,  or  frod 
will  caufe  them  to  pulverize  much  fooner  than  when 
they  are  buried  and  excluded  from  the  air. 

The  dreffing  of  Grafs  ground  in  dimmer,  foon  after 
the  crop  of  hay  is  taken  off  the  land,  is  equally  bad  •, 
for  before  Michaelmas  the  fun  will  have  dried  and 
exhaled  mod  of  the  goodnefs,  if  the  dreffing  is  of 
dung  or  any  other  foft  Manure,  fo  that  the  ground 
will  receive  fmall  advantage  from  it  *  and  yet  this 
method  is  too  generally  pradifed. 

MAPLE.  See  Acer. 

MARACOCK.  See  Passiflora. 

M  A  RANT  A.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  16.  tab.  36.  Lin 
Gen.  Plant.  5.  Indian  Arrow-root. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  fmall  three-leaved  empalement  fitting  upon  the 
germen  ;  the  flower  hath  one  petal ,  which  is  of  the  grin¬ 
ning  kind ,  having  an  oblong  ccmprejfed  tube ,  which  is  ob¬ 
lique  and  turned  inward  •,  the  run  is  cut  into  fix  fmall  feg- 
rnents,  reprefenting  a  lip  flower ,  the  two  fide  fegments 
being  the  largeft.  It  has  one  membranaceous  ftamina ,  ap¬ 
pearing  like  a  fcgment  of  the  petals  with  a  linear  fummit 
faftened  to  the  border.  It  hath  a  roundiflo  germen  fitu- 
aied  under  the  flower ,  fupporting  a  frnple  ftyle  the 
length  of  the  petal ,  crowned  by  a  three-cornered  fligma 


< The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  three-t. 
tiered  capfule  with  three  valves ,  containing  one  h\ 
rough  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fird  fedion  ( 
Linnaeus’s  fird  clafs,  intitled  Monandria  Monogyt 
which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have 
one  damina  and  one  dyle. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Maranta  ( Arundinacea )  culmo  ramofo.  Lin.  Sp 
Indian  Arrow-root  with  branching  ftalks.  Mara 
Arundinacea  cannacori  folio.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
Maranta  with  a  leaf  of  the  Indian  flowering  Reed. 
Maranta  ( Galanga )  culmo  fimplici.  Lin.  Sp. 
Indian  Arrow-root  with  a  frnple  flalk.  Canna  Ind 
radice  alba  alexipharmica.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  122. 
dian  Arrow-root. 

The  fird  fort  was  difcovered  by  Father  Plumiei 
fome  of  the  French  fettlements  in  America,  whog 
it  this  name,  in  honour  of  one  Bartholomew  Mara 
an  ancient  botanid.  The  feeds  of  this  kind  v  . 
fent  to  Europe  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houftcl , 
who  found  the  plant  growing  in  plenty  near  La  \\i 
Cruz  in  New  Spain. 

This  hath  a  thick,  fleffiy,  creeping  root  which  is 
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full  of  knots,  from  which  arife  many  fmooth  lea 
which  are  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  and  three  brj 
toward  their  bafe,  leffening  toward  each  end,  tef 
nating  in  points.  They  are  of  the  confidence  and 
lour  of  thofe  of  the  Reed,  and  dand  upon  Rt 
like  foot-dalks,  which  arife  immediately  from 
root ;  between  thefe  come  out  the  dalks,  which 
near  two  feet  high  •,  thefe  divide  upward  into  twt  r 
three  fmaller,  and.  are  garniffied  at  each  joint  \  1 
one  leaf  of  the  fame  (hape  with  the  lower,  but.  * 
fmaller.  The  ends  of  the  dalks  are  terminated  b 


loofe  bunch  of  fmall  white  flowers,  Handing  ir 
foot-dalks  which  are  near  two  inches  long,  i 
flowers  are  cut  into  fix  narrow  fegments,  which 
indented  on  their  edges  ;  thefe  fit  upon  the  embr 
which  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  thfee-corne 
capfule,  inclofing  one  hard  rough  feed.  It  flow 
here  in  June  and  July-.  , 

The  other  fort  was  brought  from  fome  of  the  Spar 
fettlements  in  America,  into  the  iflands  of  Barbad 
and  Jamaica,  where  it  is  cultivated  in  their  gard 
as  a  medicinal  plant,  it  being  a  fovereign  remedy 
cure  the  bite  of  wafps,  and  to  extrad  the  poifon 
the  Manchineel-tree.  The  Indians  apply  the  roo 
expel  the  poifon  of  their  arrows,  which  they  ufe  v 
great  fuccefs.  They  take  up  the  roots,  and  a 
cleanfing  them  from  dirt,  they  ma(h  them,  and  ap 
it  as  a  poultice  to  the  wounded  part,  which  draws 
the  poifon  and  heals  the  wound.  It  will  alfo  (be 
gangrene,  if  it  is  applied  before  it  is  gone  too  far 
that  it  is  a  very  valuable  plant.  ” 

This  fort  is  very  like  the  fird,  but  has  a  (ingle  fta 
the  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  the  fegments  of  the  pe  s 
are  entire,  in  which  their  principal  difference  confi 
it  flowers  alfo  at  the  fame  time. 

Thefe  plants  being  natives  of  a  warm  country, 
very  tender,  and  therefore  will  not  live  in  this  dim 
unlefs  they  are  preferved  in  doves.  They  may  be  ; 
pagated  by  their  creeping  roots,  which  (hould  bep 
ed  in  the  middle  of  March,  juft  before  they  begi 
pu(b  out  new  leaves.  Thefe  roots  (hould  be  pki 
in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  lr 
moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  oblerving  now 
then  to  refrelh  them  with  water  ;  but  it  mult  nc 
given  to  them  in  large  quantities,  for  too  much ; 
dure  will  foon  rot  the  roots,  when  they  are  in  an  1 
adive  date.  When  the  green  leaves  appear  at  ■< 
ground,  the  plants  will  require  more  frequently  t  J< 
watered,  and  they  (hould  have  free  airadmitted  tot  n 
every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  ie«  11 
and  the  heat  of  the  bed  in  which  they  are  P^e 
the  plants  advance  in  drength,  they  fhould  a 
greater  (hare  of  air,  but  they  mud  conftantly  ret 
in  the  dove  plunged  in  the  tan,  otherwife  they  wi 
thrive  •,  for  when  the  pots  are  placed  on  (helves  n 
dove,  the  moidure  paffes  too  foon  from  the  ^ 
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which  generally  fpread  on  the  fides  and  bottoms  of 
khe  pots,  fo  that  the  plants  do  not  receive  much  nou- 
•ifhment  from  the  water.  But  where  they  are  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  the  tanners  bark,  and  have  proper  air 
and  moiiture,  they  will  thrive,  fo  as  from  a  fmall 
root  to  fill  the  pot  in  which  it  was  planted,  in  one 
fummer.  About  Michaelmas  the  firft  fort  will  begin 
to  decay,  and  in  a  fiiort  time  after  the  leaves  will  die 
to  the  ground,  but  the  pots  muft  be  continued  all  the 
winter &in  the  bark-bed,  otherwife  the  roots  will  pe- 
rilh  •  for1  although  they  are  in  an  unaftive  ft  ate,  yet 
they*  will  not  keep  very  long  from  Ihrinking,  when 
taken  out  of  the  ground  •,  and  if  the  pots  are  taken  out 
of  the  tan,  and  placed  in  any  dry  part  of  the  ftove, 
the  roots  often  Ihrivel  and  decay ;  but  v/hen  they  are 
continued  in  the  tan-bed  they  ftiould  have  but  little 
water  given  to  them  when  their  leaves  are  decayed, 
left  it  rot  them.  The  firft  fort  doth  flower  conftantly 
in  July  or  Auguft,  and  will  often  produce  ripe  feeds 
in  England ;  but  the  fecond  fort  doth  not  flower  fo 
conftant,  nor  do  the  flowers  appear  fo  confpicuous, 
being  very  fmall  and  of  a  fiiort  duration.  ,  This  fort 
never  hath  produced  any  feeds  in  England,  nor  could 
I  ever  obferve  any  rudiment  of  a  feed-vefiel  fucceed- 
ing  the  flower.  The  green  leaves  abide  on  this  fort 
moft  part  of  the  winter,  feldom  decaying  till  Febru¬ 
ary;  and  fometimes  will  continue  green  until  frefh 
leaves  come  up,  and  thruft  the  old  ones  off ;  in  which 
particular  there  is  a  more  remarkable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  forts,  than  can  be  obferved  in  the  face 
of  plants. 

A  R  J  O  R  A  M.  See  Origanum. 

ARLE  is  a  kind  of  clay,  which  is  become  fatter, 
and  of  a  more  enriching  quality,  by  a  better  fermen¬ 
tation,  and  by  its  having  lain  fo  deep  in  the  earth  as 
not  to  have  fpent  or  weakened  its  fertilizing  quality 
by  any  product. 

Marie  is  fuppofed  to  be  much  of  the  nature  of  chalk, 
and  is  believed  to  be  fertile  from  its  fait  and  oily  qua¬ 
lity  ;  and  that  it  contrails  its  falts  from  the  air,  and 
for  that  reafon  is  the  better  the  longer  it  is  expofed 
to  it. 

Maries  are  of  different  qualities  in  different  counties 
of  England.  There  are  reckoned  to  be  four  forts  of 
Maries  in  Sufiex,  a  gray,  a  blue,  a  yellow,  and  a  red ; 
of  thefe  the  blue  is  accounted  the  beft,  the  yellow  the 
next,  and  the  gray  the  next  to  that ;  and  as  for  the 
red,  that  is  the  leaft  valuable. 

The  Marie  in  Sufiex  is  moft  like  fullers  earth,  and 
therefore  muft  certainly  be  the  fatteft,  whereas  that 
in  the  north  country  runs  much  upon  the  loam. 

In  Chefhire  they  reckon  fix  forts  of  Marie : 

1.  The  cowfhut  Marie,  which  is  of  a  brownifh  co¬ 
lour,  with  blue  veins  in  it,  and  little  lumps  of  chalk 
or  lime  ftone  ;  it  is  commonly  found  under  clay,  or 
low  black  land,  feven  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  is  very 
hard  to  dig. 

2.  Stone,  flate,  or  flag  Marie,  which  is  a  kind  offoft 
ftone,  or  rather  flate,  of  a  blue  or  bluifh  colour,  that 
will  eafily  diffolve  with  froft  or  rain.  This  is  found 
near  rivers  and  the  fides  of  hills,  and  is  a  very  lafting 
fort  of  Marie. 

In  Staffordfhire  they  efteem  the  dice  or  flate  Marie 
better  than  the  clay  Marie,  and_  reckon  the  blue  beft 
for  arable  land,  and  the  gray  for  pafture. 

3.  Peat  Marie,  or  delving  Marie,  which  is  clofe, 
ftrong,  and  very  fat,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  is  found 
on  the  fides  of  hills,  and  in  wet  boggy  grounds, 
which  have  a  light  land  in  them  about  two  feet  or  a 
yard  deep.  This  is  accounted  the  ftrongeft  of  all 
Maries,  and  is  very  good  for  fandy  land,  but  the 
land  muft  have  a  double  quantity  laid  on. 

4.  Clay  Marie;  this  refembles  clay,  and  is  pretty 
near  akin  to  it,  but  is  fatter,  and  fometimes  mixed 
with  chalk  ftones. 

5.  Steel  Marie,  which  lies  commonly  in  the  bottom 
of  pits  that  are  dug,  and  is  of  itfelf  apt  to  break 
into  cubical  bits ;  this  is  fometimes  under  fandy  land. 

6.  Paper  Marie,  which  refembles  leaves  or  pieces  of 
brown  paper,  but  fomething  of  a  lighter  colour ;  this 
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lies  near  coals.  This  fort  is  iefs  efteemed,  it  being 
hard  to  be  got. 

The  properties  of  any  forts  of  Maries,  and  by  wrhich 
the  goodnefs  of  them  may  be  beft  known,  are  better 
judged  of  by  their  purity  and  uncompoundednefs, 
than  their  colour :  as  if  it  will  break  in  pieces  like 
dice,  or  into  thin  flakes,  or  is  fmooth  like  lead  ore, 
and  is  without  a  mixture  of  gravel  or  fand ;  if  it 
will  Ihake  like  flate  ftones,  and  lhatter  after  wet,  or 
will  turn  to  dull  when  it  has  been  expofed  to  the  fun : 
or  will  not  hang  and  flick  together  when  it  is  tho  ¬ 
roughly  dry,  like  tough  clay  ;  but  is  fat  and  tender, 
and  will  open  the  land  it  is  laid  on,  and  not  bind  ; 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  it  will  be  beneficial 
to  it. 

Some  advife  to  try  the  goodnefs  of  Marie,  by  put¬ 
ting  fome  of  it  in  a  glafs  of  water ;  and  they  ac¬ 
count  it  to  be  good,  if  it  be  fo  tender,  that  the  lumps 
break,  and  difiblve  as  foon  as  it  comes  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  they  alfo  reckon  it  a  good  fign,  if  it  fparkle 
in  the  water,  and  feel  fat  between  the  fingers ;  but 
the  fureft  fign  of  its  goodnefs  is,  if  it  difiblve  by  wet 
or  froft.  The  ftrength  of  Marie  may  alfo  be  known, 
by  putting  a  lump  of  it  in  a  glafs  of  good  vinegar, 
where,  if  the  fermentation  is  great,  it  is  a  fure  fign 
of  the  goodnefs  of  the  Marie. 

Some  approve  of  marling  land  fhallow,  becaufe  they 
fay,  it  is  apt  to  work  downwards  •,  others  of  laying 
it  in  deep  at  firft,  becaufe  the  fun  waftes  the  fatnefs 
of  it.  /  « 

Some  recommend' Maries  for  the  improving  of  fandy 
loofe  land,  but  the  fureft  way  to  know  what  lands  it 
will  beft  fuit  with,  is  to  try  with  a  little  of  it  on  lands 
fuppofed  to  be  of  a  contrary  nature  to  it. 

Maries  do  not  make  fo  good  an  improvement  of  lands 
the  firft  year  as  afterwards. 

Some  advife,  firft  to  burn  the  Marie  before  it  is  laid 
on  the  lands  ;  which  if  it  be  done,  one  load  will  go 
as  far  as  five. 

The  quantity  of  Marie  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  the  earth,  for  over-marling  has  often 
proved  of  worfe  confequence  than  under-marling,  ef- 
pecially  where  the  land  is  ftrong  ;  for  by  laying  it  in 
too  great  quantities,  or  often  repeating  the  marling, 
the  land  has  become  fo  ftrong,  and  bound  fo  clofely, 
as  to  detain  the  wet  like  a  difh,  fo  that  the  owners 
have  been  obliged  to  drain  the  ground  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pence,  and  have  often  been  obliged  to  lower  their 
rents ;  but  in  fandy  land  there  can  be  no  danger  in 
laying  on  a  great  quantity,  or  repeating  it  often,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  beft  drefiings  for  fuch  land. 

MAR  RUB  I ASTRUM,  Baftard  Horehound.  See 

SlDERITIS. 

MARRUBIUM.  Tourn.  Inft. R.H.  192.  tab.  91. 
Lin.  Gen. Plant.  640.  Pfeudodictamnus.  Tourn.  188. 
tab.  89.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  640.  [fome  derive  the  name 
of  ano,  Heb.  Marrob,  i.  e„  bitter  juice ;  others 
from  the  Latin  word  Marcidum,  becaufe  the  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  fo  wrinkled,  that  they  appear  to  be  wi¬ 
thering.]  Horehound. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  funnel- jhaped,  of  one 
leaf  and  equal  at  the  brim ,  which  fpreads  open.  The 
flower  is  of  the  lip  or  grinning  kind ,  with  a  cylindrical 
tube  opening  at  the  brim ,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  lips , 
the  upper  being  very  narrow  and  acute ,  the  under  broad , 
reflexed ,  and  cut  into  three  fegments ,  the  middle  one  is 
broad  and  indented.  It  has  four  ftamina ,  which  are  un¬ 
der  the  upper  lip ,  two  of  which  are  a  little  longer  than 
the  other ,  terminated  by  fimple  fummits.  It  hath  a  four- 
pointed  germen ,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle  of  the  fame 
length ,  and  fltuated  with  the  flamina ,  crowned  by  a  bifid 
fligma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  four  oblong  feeds , 
fitting  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnteus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia  Gym- 
nofpermia,  which  iacludes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers 
have  two  long  and  two  ftiort  ftamina,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  naked  feeds  fitting  in  the  empalement. 


The 
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The  Species  are, 

*  Marrubium  ( Vulgar e )  dentibus  calycinis  fetaceis  un- 
c in  at  is.  Mort.  Cliff.  312.  Horehound  with  booked  briftly 
indentures  to  the  empalement.  Marrubium  album  vul- 
ij-arc.  C.  B.  P.  230.  Common  white  Horehound. 
’Marrubium  (Percgrinum)  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  fer- 
ratis,  calycum  denriculis  fetaceis.  Hort.  Cliff.  311. 
Horehound  with  oval,  fpear-fhapcd ,  Jawed  leaves ,  and 
briftly  indentures  to  the  empalement.  Marrubium  album 
latifolium  percgrinum.  C.  B.  P.  230.  Broad-leaved,  fo¬ 
reign,  white  Horehound. 

3.  Marrubium  ( Creticum )  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis, 
verticillis  minioribus,  dentibus  calycinis  fetaceis  erec- 
tis.  Horehound  with  fpear-Jhaped  indented  leaves,  [mailer 
whorls ,  and  ereti  briftly  indentures  to  the  empalements. 
Marrubium  album  anguftifolium  peregrinum.  C.B.  P. 
2-0.  Narrow-leaved,  foreign,  white  Horehound. 

4.  Marrubium  ( Alyffon )  foliis  cuneiformibus,  quinque 
verticillis  involucro  deftitutis.  Hort.  Cliff  31 1. 
Horehound  with  wedge-fhaped  plaited  leaves,  with  five 
indentures ,  and  the  whorls  deftitute  of  covers.  Marru¬ 
bium  alyffon  didtum,  foliis  profunde  incifis.  H.  L. 
Horehound,  called  Madwort ,  with  leaves  which  are 
deeply  cut  on  their  fides. 

r.  Marrubium  (< Supinum )  dentibus  calycinis  fetaceis 

^  red  is  villofis.  Hort.  Cliff  312.  Horehound  with  hairy , 
ere^,  briftly  indentures  to  the  empalement.  Marrubium 
Hifpanicum  fupinum,  foliis  fericeis  argenteis.  Tourn. 
193.  Low  Spanifh  Horehound  with  filken  filver- coloured 
leaves. 

6.  Marrubium  ( Candidifftmum )  foliis  fubovatis  lanatis  fu- 
perne  emarginato-crenatis,  denticulis  calycinis  fubu- 
latis.  Hort.  Cliff  312.  Horehound  with  woolly  leaves  al- 
moft  oval,  the  upper  parts  of  which  are  indented  and  cre- 
nated,  with  awl-fhaped  indentures  to  the  empalements. 
Marrubium  album  candidiffimum  &  villofum.  Tourn. 
Cor.  1 .  Whiteft  and  villofe  Horehound. 

7.  Marrubium  (. Hifpanicum )  calycum  limbis  patentibus, 
denticulis  acutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  312.  Horehound  with 
ftpreading  borders  to  the  empalement,  and  acute  indentures. 
Marrubium  album  rotundifolium  Hifpanicum.  Par. 
Bat.  201.  Round-leaved  Spanifh  Horehound. 

8.  Marrubium  ( Crifpum )  calycum  limbis  planis  villofis, 
foliis  orbiculatis  rugofis,  caule  herbaceo.  Horehound 
with  a  plain  hairy  border  to  the  empalement ,  round  rough 
leaves,  and  an  herbaceous  ftalk.  Pfeudodidamnus  Hif- 
panicus,  foliis  crifpis  &  rugofis.  Tourn.  Inft.  188. 
Spanifh  Baftard  Dittany ,  with  rough  curled  leaves. 

9.  Marrubium  ( Suffruticofum )  calycum  limbis  planis  vil¬ 
lofis,  foliis  cordatis  rugofis  incanis,  caule  fuffruticofo. 
Horehound  with  the  border  of  the  empalement  plain  and 
hoary,  heart-fhaped,  rough  leaves ,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk. 
Pfeudodidamnus  Hifpanicus,  amplifiimo  folio  can- 
dicante  &  villofo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  1 1 8.  Spanifh  Baf¬ 
tard  Dittany,  with  a  very  large  hoary  leaf. 

10.  Marrubium  ( Pfeudodidamnus )  calycum  limbis  planis 
villofis,  foliis  cordatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Hort.  Cliff. 
312.  Horehound  with  a  plain  hairy  border  to  the  empale - 
went,  heart-Jhaped  leaves,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  Pfeudo¬ 
didamnus  verticillatus  inodorus.  C.B.  P.  232.  Whorled 
unfavoury  Baftard  Dittany. 

11.  Marrubium  ( Acetabulofum )  calycum  limbis  tubo 
longioribus  membranaceis,  angulis  majoribus  rotun- 
datis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  584.  Horehound  with  a  mem¬ 
branaceous  rim  to  the  empalement  longer  than  the  tube,  and 
larger  rounder  angles  Pfeudodidamnus  acetabulis  Mo¬ 
luccas.  C.  B.  P.  222.  Baftard  Dittany ,  with  a  pan  or 
hollow  of  Molucca  Baum. 

Xhe  fir  ft  fort  is  the  Pra'ftum,  or  white  Horehound  of 
the  ffops.  This  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of 
England,  fo  is  feldom  propagated  in  gardens.  It  hath 
a  fianeous  fibrous  root,  from  which  come  out  many 
I  quart*  ftalks  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  which  branch 
out  upward,  and  are  garniffed  with  hoary  round - 
iff  leaves,  indented  on  the  edges,  placed  oppofite. 
The  flowers  grow  in  very  thick  whorls  round  the 
ftalks  at  each  joint ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  of 
the  lip  kind,  Handing  in  ftiff  hoary  empalements,  cut 
into  ten  parts  at  the  top,  which  end  in  ftiff  briftles  •, 
ihefe  are  lucceedcd  by  four  oblong  black  feed?  fitting 
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in  the  empalement.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  fed- 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sicil 
this  rifes  with  fquare  ftalks  near  three  feet  high,  whi 
branch  much  more  than  the  firft  ;  the  leaves  ; 
rounder,  whiter,  and  ftand  farther  afundefl;  t 
whorls  of  flowers  are  not  fo  large,  but  the  flowers  ha 
longer  tubes. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Pori 
gal ;  this  rifes  with  flender  hoary  ftalks  near  three  f< 
high  ;  the  leaves  are  very  hoary,  much  longer  a 
narrower  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  ;  the  whorls 
flowers  are  fmaller,  the  briftly  indentures  of  the  ei 
palement  are  longer  and  eredt  ;  the  v/hole  plant  I 
an  agreeable  flavour. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Itaf 
this  is  a  biennial  plant,  whole  ftalks  are  about  t 
fame  length  as  thofe  of  the  firft;  the  leaves  a 
wedge-ffaped,  hoary,  and  obtufely  indented;  tl 
whorls  of  flowers  are  fmall,  and  have  no  covers.  Ti 
flowers  ftand  loofer  in  the  whorls,  and  the  cuts  of  til 
empalement  end  in  very  ftiff  prickles,  which  Iprei; 
open  ;  the  flowers  are  purple,  and  larger  than  thol 
of  the  firft  fort. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  tl] 
Archipelago ;  the  ftalks  of  this  are  feldom  abov 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  covered  with  a  foft  hoaii 
down  ;  the  leaves  are  fmall,  roundiff,  and  very  fm 
to  the  touch  ;  they  are  hoary,  and  indented  on  tl 
edges.  The  whorls  of  flowers  are  fmall,  very  down5' 
and  white ;  the  flowers  are  fmall  and  white. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  hat] 
ftalks  about  the  fame  length  as  the  firft ;  the  leave! 
are  nearly  oval,  woolly,  and  crenated  toward  fll 
top,  and  the  empalement  of  the  flowers  are  awl 
fhaped. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Iftria,  fror 
whence  I  received  the  feeds.  The, ftalks  of  this  groi| 
more  ered  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort :  the  leave 
are  rounder  and  more  fawed  on  the  edges ;  the  em 1 
palement  of  the  flowers  fpread  open,  ending  in  acutl 
fegments.  The  flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  comma 
fort ;  the  whole  plant  is  very  hoary. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily 
this  fends  out  many  ftiff  roundiff  ftalks,  which  rif 
more  than  two  feet  high,  covered  with  a  white  cot 
tony  down ;  the  leaves  are  almoft  round,  rough  01 
their  upper  fide,  and  woolly  on  their  under;  th 
whorls  of  flowers  are  large,  the  borders  of  the  em 
palement  are  flat  and  hairy ;  the  tube  of  the  flowe  • 
is  fcarce  fo  long  as  the  empalement,  fo  the  two  lip i 
are  but  juft  vifible. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  the  ftalk 
of  this  are  fhrubby,  and  rile  near  three  feet  high  | 
dividing  into  fmall  branches;  the  leaves  are  heart 
fhaped  and  rough  on  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  01  j 
their  under  ;  the  whorls  of  flowers  are  large,  the  bor  ‘ 
ders  of  the  empalements  flat  and  hairy  ;  the  tube  0 
the  flower  is  longer,  and  the  flowers  are  larger  tha: 
thofe  of  the  former  fort  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  purpl 
colour,  and  their  upper  lips  are  eredt. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  th 
Iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
ftalk  two  feet  high,  which  divides  into  many  branches;, 
garniffed  with  fmall  heart- fhaped  leaves,  fitting  prett 
clofe  to  the  ftalks  :  the  whorls  of  flowers  are  not  i< 
large  as  thofe  of  the  two  former  forts.  The  rim  c 
the  empalements  are  flat.  The  flowers  are  white,  an 
the  whole  plant  is  very  hoary. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  hatl) 
very  hairy  ftalks  which  rife  about  two  feet  high! 
garniffed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  areroug; 
on  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under.  Thj 
whorls  of  flowers  are  large,  the  border  of  the  end 
palements  flat,  and  cut  into  many  fegments,  yvhicj 
are  membranaceous,  angular,  and  rounded  at  the  topi 
The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  bij 
fcarce  appear  out  of  their  empalements,  and  their  uj:l 
per  lips  are  eredt. 
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he  firft  fort  is  what  the  College  of  Phyficians  has 
reded  to  be  ufed  in  medicine.  The  leaves  and  tops 
'  the  plants  are  efteemed  hot  and  dry,  pedoral,  and 
aod  to  free  the  lungs  from  thick  vifcid  phlegm,  and 
lereby  to  help  old  coughs,  efpecially  in  cold  moift 
anftitutions,  the  juice  being  made  into  a  fyrup  with 
jgar  or  honey  ;  they  open  obftru&ions  of  the 
ver  and  fpleen,  and  are  very  ferviceable  againft  the 
ropfy,  jaundice,  green  ficknefs,  and  obftrubtions  of 
e  catamenia,  and  fuppreffion  of  the  lochia,  and 
her  diftempers  of  the  female  fex,  for  which  few 
;rbs  go  beyond  this.  The  officinal  preparation  is 
le  fyrupus  de  Praffio. 

'he  fourth  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  Galen’s  Madwort  •, 
iis  was  by  the  antients  greatly  recommended  for  its 
Scacy  in  curing  of  madnefs,  and  fome  few  of  the 
loderns  have  prefcribed  it  in  the  fame  diforder,  but 
;  prefent  it  is  feldom  ufed  j  it  is  a  biennial  plant, 
hich  generally  periffies  after  it  hath  perfe&ed  feeds. 
.11  thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for 
le  fake  of  variety,  but  there  are  not  above  two  of 
le  forts  which  are  cultivated  in  other  gardens  ;  thefe 
■e  the  tenth  and  eleventh  forts,  whofe  ftalks  are 
trubby  j  the  plants  are  very  hoary,  fo  make  a  va- 
ety  when  intermixed  with  other  plants ;  thefe  very 
,rely  produce  feeds  in  England,  fo  are  propagated  by 
ittings,  which,  if  planted  in  a  ffiady  border  the  mid- 
le  of  April,  will  take  root  pretty  freely. 

'hey  are  fomewhat  tender,  fo  in  very  fevere  winters 
■e  killed,  unlefs  they  are  lereened  from  the  hard 
ofts,  efpecially  thofe  plants  which  grow  in  good 
•ound,  where  they  grow  luxuriant  in  fummer,  fo 
ieir  branches  are  more  replete  with  juice,  and  very 
ible  to  fuffer  by  cold  ;  but  when  they  are  in  a  poor 
•y  rubbiffi,  the  roots  will  be  ffiort,  firm,  and  dry, 
are  feldom  injured  by  cold,  and  will  continue  much 
nger  than  thofe  in  better  ground, 
he  other  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
ould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  poor  earth  in  the  fpring, 
d  when  the  plants  come  up  they  muft  be  kept 
an  from  weeds  *  and  where  they  are  too  clofe  they 
ould  be  thinned,  leaving  them  a  foot  and  a  half 
ander,  that  their  branches  may  have  room  to 
read ;  after  this  they  require  no  other  culture  *, 
ey  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the  fame 
anner  as  the  other  two  forts.  If  thefe  plants  are 
ion  a  dry  poor  foil,  they  will  live  feveral  years,  but  in 
:h  .land  they  feldom  laft  above  three  or  four. 
RRUBIUM  NIGRUM.  See  Ballote. 

.  R  TAG  ON.  See  Lilium. 

A  RTYNIA.  Houft.-Gen.  Nov.  Martyn.  Dec.  i. 
[This  name  was  given  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
ouftoun  to  this  genus  of  plants,  which  he  difcovered 
America,  in  honour  of  his  friend  Mr.  John  Mar- 
who  was  Profeffor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge.] 
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The  Characters  are, 

be  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cut  into  five  parts , 
ree  of  them  are  erebl,  and  two  reflexed.  The  flower  hath 
e  petal ,  which  is  bell-Jhaped ,  with  a  large  fwelling 
be ,  at  the  bafe  of  which  is  fituated  a  gibbous  neblarium. 
be  rim  of  the  petal  is  cut  flightly  into  five  obtufe  feg- 
ents,  two  of  which  are  turned  upward ,  the  other  three 
iwnward ,  reprefenting  a  lip  flower.  It  hath  four  ften- 
r  incurved  jlamina ,  which  are  inflexed  into  each  other, 
rminated  by  fummits ,  which  are  connected  together.  It 
ith  an  oblong  germen  fituated  under  the  flower,  fippor ting 
fhort  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  plain  ftigma.  The  empale- 
ent  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  gibbous  capfule,  which 
vides  into  two  parts,  including  a  hard  nut,  fhaped  like 
ie  body  of  a  flag  beetle,  with  two  incurved  Jlrong  horns 
':the  end ,  having  four  cells,  two  of  which  are  generally 
wren ,  the  other  two  have  one  oblong  feed  in  each. 
his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
f  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  includes  the 
lants  whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhort  fta- 
lina,  and  the  feeds  are  included  in  a  capfule. 

The  Species  are, 
i  VIartynia  {Annua)  caule  ramofo,  foliis  angulatis. 
An.  Sp.  Plant.  618.  Martynia  with  a  branching  ftalk 
nd  angular  leaves.  Martynia  annua  villola  &  vif- 


cofa,  folio  fubrotundo,  fiore  magno  rubro.  HoufK 
Annual,  hairy,  vifcous  Martynia ,  with  a  roundijh  tsaf 
and  a  large  red  flower. 

1.  Martynia  ( Pcrennis )  caule  fimplici,  foliis  fcrratis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  618.  Martynia  with  a  flngle  ftalk  and 
fawed  leaves.  Martynia  foliis  ferratis.  Lin.  Hort. 
Cliff.  Martynia  with  fawed  leave! 

3.  Martynia  {Lbuiftana)  caule  dec umberite  ram ofa,  fo¬ 
lks  integris  frubtibus  longiffimis.  Martynia  with  a  de¬ 
cumbent  branching  ftalk ,  entire  leaves ,  and  Very  long  fruit. 
The  frit  of  thefe  plants  was  difcovered  by  the  late 
Dr.  William  Houftoun,  near  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  New 
Spain,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  into  England, 
which  fucceeded  very  well  in  the  Phyfic  Garden  at 
Chelfea ;  and  in  the  year  1731,  feveral  of  thefe  plants 
were  raifed,  which  produced  their  beautiful  fl  wers, 
and  perfected  their  feed,  from  whence  feveral  plants 
were  raifed  the  fucceeding  year. 

This  rifes  with  a  ftrong,  herbaceous,  hairy  ftalk  near 
three  feet  high,  which  divides  upward  into  three  or 
fourlarge  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves, 
cut  into  angles  on  their  fides ;  they  are-  five  inches 
long,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  broad  at  their  bafe, 
where  they  are  broadeft,  ending  in  obtufe  points  5 
they  are  hairy,  and  very  vifcous,  flicking  to  the  fingers 
if  handled.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  fpikes 
from  the  forks  of  the  branches,  and  alfo  at  their  tops  5 
they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Foxglove,  but  are 
of  a  paler  purple  colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long  oval  capfules,  which  are  thick,  tough,  and 
clammy;  thefe,  when  ripe,  divide  into  two  parts, 
leaving  a  large  hard  nut  hanging  on  the  plant,  about 
the  fize,  and  much  of  the  fame  form,  as  the  flag 
beetle,  with  two  ftrong  crooked  horns  at  the  end. 
The  nut  has  two  deep  longitudinal  furrows  on  the 
fides,  and  feveral  fmaller  croffing  each  other  in  the 
middle.  It  is  fo  hard,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  cut 
open  without  injuring  of  the  feeds :  within  are  four 
oblong  cells,  two  of  which  have  generally  a  Angle  ob¬ 
long  feed  in  each,  but  the  other  two  are  abortive.  If 
the  plants  are  brought  forward  in  the  fpring,  they  will 
begin  to  ffiew  their  flowers  in  July,  which  are  firft 
produced  at  the  divifion  of  the  branches,  and  af¬ 
terward  at  the  extremity  of  each  branch,  fo  there 
will  be  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  on  the  fame  plant  till 
the  end  of  Odtober,  when  the  plants  decay. 

The  fecond  fort  was  difcovered  by  Mr.  Robert  Mil¬ 
lar,  growing  naturally  aboutCarthagena  in  New  Spain; , 
from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  Europe  ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk,  which  decays 
every  autumn,  and  new  ones,  arife  in  the  fpring.  The 
'  roots  of  this  plant  are  thick,  fleffiy,  and  divided  into 
knots,  which  are  fcaly,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Tooth- 
wort  ;  thefe  fend  up  feveral  ftalks,  which  grow  about 
a  foot  high  •,  they  are  thick,  fucculent,  and  of  a  pur- 
plifh  colour,  garnifhed  with  oblong  thick  leaves, 
whofe  bafe  fits  clofe  to  the  ftalk  they  are  fawed  on 
their  edges,  rough  on  their  upper  fide,  where  they 
are  of  a  dark  green,  but  their  under  fide  is  purplifh. 
The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  fhort  fpike  of  blue 
flowers,  which  are  bell-fhaped,  and  do  not  fpread 
open  at  the  rim  fo  much  as  the  former  fort ;  theft 
ufually  appear  in  July  or  Auguft,  but  are  not  fuo 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  firft  fort,  being  an  annual  plant,  is  only  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feed,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled 
with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark,  where  (if  the  earth  is  duly  watered  to 
promote  the  vegetation  of  the  feed)  the  plants  will 
appear  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  will 
grow  pretty  faft  if  the  bed  is  warm ;  they  fhould 
therefore  be  tranfplanted  in  a  little  time  after  they' 
come  up,  each  into  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  light 
rich  earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again, 
obferving  to  water  them  well,  as  alfo  to  fhade  them 

from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  new  root :  after 

*  J 

which  time  they  fhould  have  a  large  (hare  of  frefn  air 
admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather,  by  raifing  the 
glafles  of  the  hot-bed  every  day  :  with  this  manage¬ 
ment  the  plants  will  make  great  progrefs,  fo  as  to 
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fill  the  pots  with  their  roots  in  about  a  month  or  fix 
weeks  time,  when  they  ffiould  be  fhifted  into  pots 
about  a  foot  diameter  at  the  top,  which  ffiould  be 
filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  then  plunged  into 
the  hot-bed  in  the  bark-ftove,  where  they  ffiould  be 
allowed  room,  becaufe  they  put  out  many  fide 
branches,  and  will  grow  three  feet  high  or  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  care  which 
is  taken  to  fupply  them  confiantly  with  water  ;  and 
ffiould  be  confiantly  kept  in  the  tan-bed,  giving  them 
plenty  of  free  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is 
warm,  but  they  will  not  bear  to  be  expofed  abroad 
in  this  country ;  when  thefe  plants  thrive  well  they 
will  fend  out  many  fide  branches,  which  will  all  o 
them  produce  fmall  fpikes  of  flowers  •,  but  it  is  only 
from  the  firft  fpike  of  flowers  that  good  feeds  can 
be  expe&ed  in  this  country,  fo  that  particular  care 
fhould  be  taken,  that  none  of  thefe  are -pulled  off  or 
deflroved,  becaufe  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  good 
feeds  here  •,  and  I  believe  few  of  thofe  that  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  fide  branches  in  the  natural  country  of 
their  growth,  are  duly  ripened ;  for  I  have  received 
a  great  quantity  of  thefe  feeds  from  abroad,  which 
have  appeared  to  be  very  good,  and  yet  few  of  them 
have  grown. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  have  a  firong  green  cover¬ 
ing  on  them,  as  thick  as  the  outer  covering  of  an  Al¬ 
mond,  and  when  the  feeds  are  ripe,  the  covering 
opens,  and  lets  the  feeds  fall,  in  the  lame  manner  as 
the  covering  of  Almonds,  Walnuts,  &c.  In  each  co¬ 
vering  there  is  one  hard  nut,  in  lhape  fomewhat  like  a 
beetle,  having  two  fharp  crooked  horns  at  one  end. 
This  nut  contains  four  embryos,  but  there  are  fel- 
dom  more  than  two  feeds  which  are  perfect  in  any  of 
them.  However,  when  they  are  fown,  the  whole  nut 
muft  be  planted,  for  it  is  fo  hard,  that  it  is  almoft 
impoffible  to  take  out  the  feeds  without  fpoiling  them  ; 
fo  where  there  are  two  plants  produced  from  the  lame 
nut,  they  are  eafily  feparated,  efpecially  if  they  are 
tranfplanted  while  young.  Thefe  feeds  will  continue 
a0od  for  fome  years,  for  I  faved  a  pretty  large  quan- 
fity  of  them  in  the  year  1734,  part  of  which  I  lowed 
the  following  year,  but  had  not  one  plant  produced  I 
from  them  ;  the  remainder  of  the  feeds  I  divided,  | 
and  lowed  fome  of  them  every  fucceeding  year,  with¬ 
out  any  fuccefs,  until, the  year  1738,  when  I  fowed; 
all  the  feeds  I  had  left,  from  which  I  had  one  plant 
produced  ;  fo  that  if  the  feeds  are  good,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  they  will  grow  when  they  are  four  years  old  •, 
therefore,  whenever  we  receive  good  feeds  from 
abroad,  or  fave  any  in  this  country  which  are  per¬ 
fectly  ripened,  it  will  be  proper  to  preferve  fome  of 
them  for  a  year  or  two,  left  a  bad  feafon  fiiould  hap¬ 
pen,  when  the  plants  may  not  perfeft  their  feeds  •,  lo 
that  if  this  precaution  be  not  taken,  the  fpecies  may 
be  loft  in  Europe. 

The  fecond  fort  dies  to  the  root  every  winter,  and 
rifes  again  the  fucceeding  fpring;  this  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  preferved  in  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the 
bark-bed,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  this  country. 
During  the  winter, feafon,  when  the  plants  are  decay¬ 
ed,  they  ffiould  have  but  little  water  given  to  them, 
for  at  that  time  it  will  rot  the  roots.  In  the  middle 
of  March,  juft  before  the  plants  begin  to  ffiopt,  is  the 
proper  feafon  to  traniplant  and  part  the  roots,  when 
they  ffiould  be  planted  into  pots  of  a  middle  flze, 
filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  then  plunged  into 
the  bark-bed,  which  ffiould  at  this  time  be  renewed 
with  fome  freffi  tan.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  frequently  refreffied  with  water,  but  it  muft 
not  be  given  to  them  in  large  quantities,  left  it  rot 
their  tender  roots  •,  and  as  the  warmth  of  the  feafon 
increafes,  it  will  be  proper  to  admit  a  large  ffiare  of 
freffi  air,  which  will  greatly  ftrepgthen  the  plants  ; 
they  muft  alfo  be  placed  in  the  tan-bed,  where  they  are 
not  over-hung,  or  (haded  by  other  plants  •,  nor  ffiould 
they  be  fhifted  or  tranfplanted  when  they  are  in  leaf, 
for  that  will  prevent  their  flowering.  As  the  roots 
of  this  plant  increafe  very  faft,  there  is  no  neceffity 
for  ufing  other  methods  to  propagate  it  i  otherwife 
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the  (hoots  of  the  young  ftalks  will  take  root,  if  ft 
are  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plurfi 
into  a  hot-bed  during  any  of  the  fummer  months. 1 
The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Louifiana,  ft 
whence  the  feeds  were  brought  to  France.  This 
an  annual  plant,  having  a  fucculent  vifcous  fta 
which  divides  into  many  branches  •,  thefe  thick. ft 
culent  ftalks  become  too  weighty  for  the  ftaik 
fupport  them,  whereby  the  ftaik  generally  is  brou; 
to  the  ground,  unlefs  it  is  well  fupported  :  the  lea 
are  large,  vifcous,  and  hairy  •,  fome  of  them  are  < 
into  angles,  but  for  the  moft  part  they  are  enti 
five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  four  broad  in  the  ® 
die.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  forks 
the  ftaik  in  ffiort  fpikes  •,  they  are  of  a  pale  red  1 
lour,  and  in  ffiape  and  fize  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fo 
they  are  fucceeded  by  fruit  four  or  five  inches- lor 
having  a  thick  green  cover,  which  parts  and  falls 
when  ripe,  leaving  a  rough  beetle-ffiaped  veffel,  h: 
ing  two  very  long  horns  at  the  end,  opening  in  t 
parts,  containing  feveral  oval  feeds,  covered  w 
a  black  (kin,  which  muft  be  taken  off  before  the  fe< 
are  fown. 

This  being  an  annual  plant,  ffiould  be  brought  f 
ward  in  the  fpring,  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a  hot-h 
the  latter  end  of  March  •,  and  when  the  plants  co 
up,  they  ffiould  be  treated  almoft  in  the  fame  m; 
ner  as  the  firft,  with  this  difference  only,  that  be; 
more  hardy  than  the  firft,  the  plants  ffiould  have  mi 
air  admitted  to  them,  to  prevent  their  drawing 
weak ;  nor  fiiould  they  have  too  much  water  in  fu 
mer,  which  is  apt  to  rot  their  fucculent  ftems  befi 
the  feeds  are  perfected. 

MARVEL  OF  PERU.  See  Mirabilis. 
MARUM.  See  Teucrium. 

MARUM  VULGARE.  See  Satureja. 
MARYGOLD.  See  Calendula. 
MARYGOLD  (AFRICAN.)  SeeTAc-ETE: 
MARYGOLD  (FIG.)  See  Mesembryantheme 
MARYGOLD  (FRENCH.)  See  Tagetes, 
MASTERWORT.  See  Imperatoria. 
MASTICHINA.  See  Satureja. 
MATRICARIA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R,  H.  4 93-  li 
281.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  867.  [fo  called  from  the  rr 
trix,  becaufe  this  plant  is  very  good  againft  difea 
of  the  womb-,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  it.  is  call 
Parthenium,  of  n a  virgin.]  Feverfew; 
French,  Matricaire. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  flower.  The  ray ,  or  border,  k  co 
pofed  of  many  female  half  florets,  and  the  dip,  ’irk 
is  hemifpherical ,  of  hermaphrodite  florets  -,  thefe  are 
eluded  in  one  common  hemifpherical  empalement,  cofflpd 
of  linear  feales,  nearly  equal.  The  female  half  pi 
are  tengue-fhaped ,  and  indented  in  three  parts  at  the  ei . 
thefe  have  a  naked  germen,  fupporting  a  fender  fife, 
minuted  by  two  twifted  ftigmas.  The  hermaphrodite  I- 
rets  are  tubulous ,  funnel-Jhaped ,  and  cut  into  five  parti 
the  brim ,  which  flpread  open  -,  they  have  each  five  hi j' 
floor t  fiamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fumnits ,  and  l 
oblong  naked  germen,  with  a  fender  flyle ,  crowned  f 
bifid  fpr ending  ftigma.  The  germen  of  both  turn  to  fin f 

oblong ,  naked,  feeds.  . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  ieajt 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes 
plants  with  compound  flowers,  whole  ftamina  fi¬ 
fty  les  are  connedted,  and  the  florets  are  all  fruitfu  I 
The  Species  are,  ,  j 

1.  Matricaria  ( Parthenium )  foliis  compofius 
foliolis  ovatis  incifis,  pedunculis  ramofis.  Hort.  T 
416.  Feverfew  with  plain  compounded  leaves, 

are  oval  and  cut,  having  branching  foot-flalks.  1  I 
caria  vulgaris,  leu  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  133-  ComMoa, I 
Garden  Feverfew.  -  I 

2.  Matricaria  (Maritima)  receptaculis  hemifph®rl» 
foliis  bipinnatis  fubcarnofis,  iupra  convexis,  L  r 
carinatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  89 1.  Feverfew  wit  a  c  j 
fpherical  receptacles,  doubly  winged  leaves,  which  afffiV 
and  convex  on  their  upper  fide,  but  keel-Jhape'd  ei  • 

Chamsemelum  marifimum  perenne  humihus,  f 

brevonp 

;l 
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revioribus  craflls  obfcure  virentibus.  Raii  Syn.  Ed. 

p.  i'86.  Dwarf,  perennial ,  maritime  Chamomile ,  with 
or t,  thick,  dark  green  leaves. 

Matricaria  (. Indica )  foliis  ovatis  finuatis  angulis 
gratis  acutis.  Feverfew  with  oval,  finuated ,  angular, 
cutely  flawed  leaves.  Matricaria  latiore  folio,  flore 
leno.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  33. 

Matricaria  ( Argent ea)  foliis  bipinnatis,  pedunculis 
)lirariis,  Hort.  Cliff.  415.  'Feverfew  • with  winged 
aves,  and fngle  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers.  .  Chamaeme- 
,im  Orientate  incanum.  Millefolium  folio.  Tourn. 
'or.  37. 

Matricaria  ( Americana )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  in- 
sgerrimis,  pedunculis  unifloris.  Feverfew  with  entire 
^ear-Jh  aped  leaves,  and  foot-ftalks  with  one  flower. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Feverfew,  which  is  di¬ 
sced  to  be  ufed  in  medicine.  It  grows  naturally  in 
mes,  and  upon  the  fide  of  banks  in  many  parts  of 
England,  but  is  frequently  cultivated  in  the  phyfic- 
ardens  to  fupply  the  markets ;  this  is  commonly  a 
biennial  plant,  which  decays  loon  after  it  has  per- 
e£ted  feeds.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  compofed  of 
great  number  of  fibres,  which  lpread  wide  on  every 
ide.  The  ftalks  rife  upward  of  two  feet  high  •,  they 
,re  round,  ftiff,  and  ftriated,  branching  out  on  every 
ide.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  feven  lobes,  which 
re  cut  into  many  obtufe  fegments ;  they  are  of  a 
ellowilb  green  colour.  The  ftalks  and  branches  are 
erminated  by  the  flowers,  which  are  difpofed  almoft 
n  the  form  of  loofe  umbels,  each  flower  Handing 
ipon  a  feparate  foot-ftalk,  about  two  inches  long. 
The  flowers  are  compofed  of  feveral  fhort  rays,  which 
re  white,  like  thofe  of  the  Chamomile,  lurrounding 
.  yellow  difk,  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  florets, 
/hich  form  a  hemifphere  ;  thefe  are  inclofed  in  one 
ommon  fcaly  empalement,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ob- 
sng,  angular,  naked  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and 
he  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
trong  unpleafant  odour.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of 
his  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  particularly  appro- 
mated  to  the  female  fex,  being  of  great  fervice  in  all 
old  flatulent  diforders  of  the  womb,  and  hyfteric  af- 
'  e&ions,  procuring  the  catamenia,  and  expelling  the 
I  >irth  and  fecundines. 

-  The  following  varieties  of  this  plant  are  preferved  in 
>otanic  gardens,  many  of  which  are  pretty  conftant, 
f  care  is  taken  in  faving  the  feeds ;  but  where  the  feeds 
>f  thefe  plants  has  been  fuffered  to  fcatter,  it  will  be 
ilraoft  impofiible  to  preferve  the  varieties  without 
nixture  but  if  the  feeds  are  lown  upon  a  frefh  fpot 
>f  ground,  where  there  has  not  grown  any  of  the 
Hants  before,  I  am  inclinable  to  believe  the  feeds 
>  vill  produre  the  fame  plants  as  thofe  they  were  taken 
.  rom  -,  however,  as  they  are  fuppoled  to  be  only  va- 
1  ieties,  fo  I  fhall  only  juft  inlert  them  here,  for  the 
.ife  of  thofe  who  are  curious  in  collecting  the  varieties. 

1.  Feverfew  with  very  double  flowers. 

2.  Feverfew  with  double  flowers,  whofe  borders,  or 
I  rays  ate  plain,  and  the  difk  fiftular. 

3.  Feverfew  with  very  ftnall  rays. 

Feverfew  with  very  Ihort  fiftular  florets. 

5.  Feverfew  withnakedheads,havingnorays  orborder. 

6.  Feverfew  with  naked  fulphur-coloured  heads. 

:  7.  Feverfew  with  elegant  curled  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  their  feeds,  which 
.  Ihould  be  lown  in  March  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth, 
and,  when  they  are  come  up,  they  Ihould  be  tranf- 
planted  out  into  nurfery-beds,  at  about  eight  inches 
afunder,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  middle  of 
May,  when  they  may  be  taken  up,  with  a  ball  of 
earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  in  the  middle  of 
large  borders,  where  they  will  flower  in  July  and  Au- 
•  guft  ;  and,  if  the  autumn  be  favourable,  will  produce 
ripe  feeds  the  fame  year.  But  it  is  not  advileable  to 
permit  them  to  feed,  which  often  weakens  and  de¬ 
cays  the  roots.-,  therefore,  when  their  flowers  arepaft, 
you  Ihould  cut  down  their  Items,  which  will  caufe 
them  to  pufli  out  frefh  heads,  whereby  the  roots  may 
■  be  maintained. 

When  the  different  varieties  of  thefe  plants  are  inter- 
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mixed  with  other  plants  of  the  fame  growth,  they* 
make  a  handfome  appearance  during  the  feaibn  of 
flowering,  which  commonly  continues  a  full  month, 
or  more,  which  renders  them  more  valuable.  But  as 
their  roots  feldom  abide  more  than  two,  or  at  moft 
three  years,  frefh  plants  would  be  rAifed  from  feeds 
to  fupply  their  places  for  although  they  may  be 
propagated  by  parting  their  roots  either  in  lpring  or 
autumn,  yet  thefe  feldom  make  fo  good  plants!  as 
thofe  obtained  from  feeds  but  the  fecond  variety  fel¬ 
dom  produces  any  good  feeds,  therefore  that  mult  be 
propagated  in  this  manner,  or  by  planting  cuttings 
in  the  fpring  or  fummer  months,  which  will  take 
root,  and  make  good  plants. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  fea,  in  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  England.  I  have  oblerved  it  upon  the 
Sufiex  coaft  in  great  plenty,  from  whence  I  brought 
the  plants,  which  were  of  no  longer  duration  in  the 
garden  than  two  years,  though  in  their  native  foil  they 
may  continue  longer.  The  ftalks  of  this  plant  branch 
out  pretty  much,  and  lpread  near  the  -ground  ;  they 
are  garnifhed  with  dark  green  leaves,  which  are  corn- 
pofed  of  many  double  wings,  or  pinna;,  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Chamomile,  but  are  much  thicker  in 
fubftance  they  have  their  edges  turned  backward,  fo 
are  convex  on  their  upper  furface,  and  concave  on 
their  under.  The  flowers  are  white,  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Chamomile,  and  are  difpofed  almoft  in 
the  form  of  an  umbel  they  appear  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  plant  is  feldom  cultivated  but  in  botanic  gar¬ 
dens  for  variety.  It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  may  be  fown  either  in  autumn,  loon  after  they 
are  ripe,  or  in  the  fpring,  upon  a  bed  of  common 
earth,  in  almoft  any  fituation  ;  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  thin 
them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  In¬ 
dia,  I  received  it  from  Mimpu,  where  it  grows  plen¬ 
tifully  ;  this  plant  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing 
into  many  branches,  garni (hed  with  angular  oval 
leaves,  which  are  acutely  fawed  on  their  edges,  and 
are  of  a  pale  colour  ■,  the  flowers  are  produced  on 
foot-ftalks  which  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
and  alfo  terminate  the  branches  thefe  are,  in  all  I 
have  yet  feen,  very  double,  and  full  as  large  as  thofe 
of  the  double  fort  before-mentioned ;  thefe  appear  in 
July,  and  in  favourable  feafons  are  fucceeded  by  feeds 
which  ripen  late  in  the  autumn. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  reeds,  which  fliould  bs 
fown  in  the  fpring  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
manner  already  directed  for  the  Chryfanthemum  Go- 
ronarium,  with  which  culture  they  will  thrive  and 
flower  very  well. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  eaft  this  fort 
rifes  a  foot  high,  having  winged  leaves  of  a  filver 
colour,  which  are  for  the  moft  part  placed  oppofite  j 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  arife  Angle  from  the  fide 
of  the  branches,  each  fupporting  one  white  flower. 
This  flowers  in  July,  and  in  warm  feafons  will  fome- 
times  perfesft  feeds  in  autumn. 

The  feeds  of  this  fort  fliould  be  fown  in  April,  on  a 
bed  of  light  earth,  in  a  good  expofure ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  grown  of  a  proper  fize  to  remove,  they 
fliould  be  planted  in  the  borders  of  the  flower-gar¬ 
den  ;  where,  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds,  they 
will  flower  and  perfedt  their  feeds. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
this  is  a  perennial  plant,  whofe  ftalks  and  leaves  decay 
in  the  autumn,  and  new  ones  come  out  again  in  the 
fpring  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  di¬ 
vide  upward  into  feveral  forked  branches  ;  at  each  of 
thefe  divifions  is  placed  one  linear  fpear-fhaped  leaf 
about  two  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  entire  on  the  edges,  and  of  a  deep  green. 
The  branches  are  terminated  by  Angle  foot-ftalks, 
each  fupporting  one  blue  flower,  very  like  thofe  of 
fome  kind  of  Starwort ;  but  the  empalement  being 

fcaly, 
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fcal y  and  the  feeds  having  no  down,  occafions  its 
being  here  placed.  The  flowers  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  loon  after  they  are  ripe,  will  more  certainly 
lucceed  than  when  fown  in  the  fpring  ;  they  Ihould 
be  fown  in  the  full  ground,  and  when  the  plants,  are 
fit  to  remove,  if  they  are  planted  in  the  borders  of  the 
flower-garden,  they  will  continue  fome  years  without 
protedfion,  and  annually  produce  flowers  and  feeds. 

MATTED  ROOTS  are  fuen  as  are  entangled  or 
plaited  together. 

MAUDLIN.  See  Achillea. 

M  AUROCENI  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  Edit.  2.  289. 
Frangula.  Elort.  Elth.  121.  The  Hottentot  Cherry, 
vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  cut  into 
five  fegments,  and  is  permanent.  The  flower  hath  five 
oval  petals ,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  five  ftamina , 
which  are  fituated  betwen  the  petals ,  crowned  by  obtufe 
fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundijh  germen ,  hav¬ 
ing  no  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  trifid  ftigma.  ‘The  germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  an  oval  berry  with  one  or  two  cells ,  each 
containing  a  fngle  oval  feed.  . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fection  of 
Linnseus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants  whofe 
flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  three  ftyles  or  ftigmas -, 
and  in  the  laft  edition  of  his  Genera,  he  has  joined  it 
to  the  Caftine,  making  them  the  fame  •,  but  as  the 
flower  of  Cafline  has  but  one  petal,  and  the  flower 
of  thefe  have  five  -,  and  the  berries  of  the  former 
three  cells,  and  thofe  of  this  but  one  or  two,  there¬ 
fore  I  have  leparated  them. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Maurocenia  ( Frangula )  foliis  fubovatis  integer- 
rimis,  floribus  confertis  lateralibus.  Maurocenia  with 
entire  leaves  which  are  almoft  oval ,  and  flowers  grovnng 
in  clufters  on  the  fides  of  the  branches.  Frangula  fem- 
pervirens,  folio  rigido  fubrotundo.  Hort.  Elth.  146. 
tab.  1 2 1 .  Evergreen  berry-bearing  Alder  with  a  roundijh 
ftiff  leaf,  commonly  called  Hottentot  Cherry. 

2.  Maurocenia  ( Phillyrea )  foliis  obverse  ovatis.  fer- 
ratis,  floribus  corymbofis  alaribus  &  terminalibus. 
Maurocenia  with  obverfe,  oval,  fawed  leaves,  and  flowers 
growing  in  a  corymbds  at  the  fides  and  ends  of  the  branches. 
Phillyrea  capenfis,  folio  celaftri.  Hort.  Elth.  315. 
tab.  236.  Phillyrea  of  the  Cape  with  a  Staff-tree  leaf, 
by  the  Dutch  called  Leplehout. 

3.  Maurocenia  ( Cerafus )  foliis  ovatis  nervofis  inte- 
gerrimis.  Maurocenia  with  oval  veined  leaves,  which 
are  entire.  Cerafus  Hottentotorum.  Pluk.  Almag.  94. 
The  fmaller  Hottentot  Cherry . 

4.  Maurocenia  ( Americana )  foliis  obverse  ovatis  emar- 
ginatis,  floribus  folitariis  alaribus.  Maurocenia  with 
obverfe  oval  leaves  which  are  indented  at  the  edges,  and 
flowers  growing  Jingly  from  the  fides  of  the  branches. 
Frangula  folio  fubrotundo  rigido  fubtus  ferrugineo. 
Houft.  MSS.  Berry-bearing  Alder  with  a  roundijh  ftiff 
leaf,  which  is  of  an  iron  colour  on  the  under  fide. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  it  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height,  but  here 
they  are  rarely  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  high.  1  he 
ftalk  is  ftrong,  woody,  and  covered  with  a  purplifh 
bark,  fending  out  many  ftiff  branches,  garnifhed 
with  very  thick  leaves,  almoft:  oval.  Handing  for  the 
moft  part  oppofite  j  they  are  about  two  inches  long, 
and  almoft  as  much  in  breadth,  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  and  entire.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  old  branches,  in  clufters,  three,  four,, 
or  five,  Handing  upon  one  common  foot-ftalk, 
which  is  (lender,  compofed  of  five  plain  equal  pe¬ 
tals,  ending  in  acute  points ;  they  are  firft  of  a  green- 
ifh  yellow  colour,  but  afterward  change  to  white, 
fpreading  wide  open.  In  the  center  is  fituated  the 
ovr  1  germen,  crowned  by  the  trifid  ftigma,  and  be¬ 
tween  each  petal  is  fituated  a  ftamina  j  thefe  fpread 
p|:en  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  petals,  arid  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  obtufe  fummits.  The  germen  afterward 
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turns  to  an  oval  pulpy  berry,  fome  having  but  on 
and  others  two  cells  •,  in  each  of  thefe  is  lodged  or 
oval  feed.  The  berries  change  to  a  dark  purp 
when  they  are  ripe.  This  plant  flowers  in  July  ar 
Auguft,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  winter. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop 
this  hath  a  woody  ftalk,  which  in  this  country  feldoi 
rifes  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  m 
ny  branches,  covered  with  a  dark  purplilh  bark,  an 
garnilhed  with  pretty  ftifFleaves,  which  are  obverfe 
oval,  and  fawed  on  their  edges,  Handing  oppofitt 
they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  a  litt 
more  in  breadth,  of  a  light  green,  having  fh0 
foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  roundil 
bunches  from  the  fide,  and  at  the  end  of  thebranche 
they  are  white,  and  have  five  fmall  petals  whic 
fpread  open ;  between  thefe  are  fituated  the  ftamin; 
which  fpread  in  the  fame  manner  ;  thefe  are  term 
nated  by  obtufe  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituatc 
the  roundifh  germen,  which  is  crowned  fometimes  b 
a  bifid,  and  at  others  by  a  trifid  ftigma.  The  flowel 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are  not  fucceeded  b| 
berries  in  England. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Gocl 
Hope  ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  about  the  fan:! 
height  as  the  former,  dividing  into  many  branthel 
which  are  garnilhed  with  ftiff  oval  leaves  about  twl 
inches  long,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth,  of  <i 
lucid  green  colour,  and  entire,  having  three  loi 
gitudinal  veins  •,  thefe  are  fometimes  placed  oppolit 
and  at  others  they  are  alternate,  having  a  ftrong  ma 
gin,  or  border,  furrounding  them.  This  fort  hath  prt 
duced  its  flowers  in  England,  and ,  I  am  fully  cor 
vinced  that  the  characters  of  the  flowers  are  the  fan 
with  the  others. 

The  fourth  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hod 
toun,  growing  naturally  at  the  Palifadoes  in  jamaief 
from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  Europe  \  this  rift 
with  a  woody  ftalk  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high 
covered  with  a  rough  brown  bark,  and  divides  int 
many  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  ftiff  leave; 
placed  alternately  •,  they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  hai 
long,  and  a  little  more  in  breadth,  indented  at  th 
top,  with  a  ftiff  refiexed  border,  of  a  gray  colouj 
on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  a  rufty  iron  colour  oj 
their  under,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  Th1 
flowers  come  out  fingly  along  the  fide  of  the  branches: 
they  have  five  fmall  white  petals,  which  end  inacut 
points,  and  five  (lender  ftamina,  which  fpread  operj 
and  are  terminated  by  obtufe  fummits.  In  thecentet 
is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen,  fupporting  a  long  b: I 
fid  ftigma,  which  is  permanent.  The  germen  after 
ward  turns  to  a  round  berry,  with  one  or  two  celld 
each  having  one  oblong  feed. 

The  firft  fort  is  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  England 
but  as  it  requires  no  artificial  heat,  fo  may  be  prefervel 
through  the  winter  in  a  good  green-houfe,  where  il 
deferves  a  place  for  the  beauty  of  its  leaves,  whic  j 
are  very  thick,  of  a  deep  green,  and  differing  il 
appearance  from  every  other  plant  •,  this  may  be  prt 
pagated  by  laying  down  thofe  (hoots  which  are  prej 
duced  near  the  root,  but  they  are  long  in  putting  oil 
roots.  The  (hoots  fhould  be  tv/ifled  in  the  part  whici 
is  laid,  to  facilitate  their  putting  out  roots-,  it  the! 
are  laid  down  in  the  autumn,  they  will  put  out  root 
fufficient  to  remove  by  the  following  autumn  itmaj 
alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  but  this  is  a  tedioe 
method,  as  they  are  feldom  rooted  enough  to  tranl 
plant  in  lefs  than  two  years.  When  this  is  pra&ifecj 
the  young  (hoots  of  the  former  year  (hould  be  cutoff 
with  a  fmall  piece  of  the  old  wood  at  the  bottom,  1 
the  fpring,  and  planted  in  pots  filled  with  loamy  eartll 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  bed,  covering  tr| 
pots  with  glaffes,  which  fhould  be  clofe  ftoppcj 
down  to  exclude  the  external  air  they  (hould  n 
pretty  well  watered  at  the  time  they  are  planted,  bj| 
afterward  they  will  require  but  little  wet-,  the  glaftj 
over  them  (hould  be  covered  every  day  with  mats,  | 

fereen  the  cuttings  from*  the  fun  during  the  heat  »:] 

til 
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lay,  but  in  the  morning  before  the  fun  is  too 
i  and  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  fun  is  low, 
ihould  be  uncovered,  that  the  oblique  rays  of 
un  may  raife  a  gentle  warmth  under  the  glades. 
i  this  care  the  cuttings  will  take  root,  but  where 
wanting,  they  feldom  fucceed.  When  the  cut- 
;  or  layers  are  rooted,  they  fhould  be  each  plant- 
|  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  foft  loamy  foil,  . 
placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root; 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  fituation, 

-e  they  may  remain  during  the  fummer  feafon  •, 
before  the  froftsof  the  autumn  come  on,  they 
be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  treated 
ie  fame  way  as  the  other  plants  of  that  country, 
ig  them  but  little  water  in  cold  weather,  and  in 
weather  admitting  the  free  air.  In  fummer  they 
be  removed  into  the  open  air,  and  placed  in  a  I 
ered  fituation  with  other  exotic  plants,  and  in  I 
warm  weather  they  mull  be  watered  three  times 
■ek,  but  it  mull:  not  be  given  them  too  freely  at 
time.  When  the  plants  have  obtained  ftrength, 
will  produce  flowers  and  fruit,  which,  in  warm 
>ns,  will  ripen  perfedlly  ;  and  if  the  feeds  are  fown 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  pots,  and  plunged  into 
;an-bed  in  the  ftove,  the  plants  will  come  up  the 
ig  following,  and  may  then  be  treated  in  the 
;  manner  as  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  cut- 
3  and  layers. 

f  fecond  fort  is  not  altogether  fo  hardy  as  the  firft, 
c  iuft  have  a  warmer  place  in  the  green-houfe  in 
x  er,  and  fhould  not  be  placed  abroad  quite  fo  early 
n  ie  fpring,  nor  fuffered  to  remain  abroad  fo  late  in 
:}■  autumn,  but  if  the  green-houfe  is  warm,  the 
)'  ts  will  require  no  additional  heat.  This  may  be 
v  lagated  by  layers  and  cuttings,  in  the  lame  man- 
i<  is  the  fir  It,  and  requires  the  fame  care,  for  the 
a  ngs  are  with  difficulty  made  to  root  •,  nor  will 
:1  ranches  which  are  laid,  put  out  roots  in  lefs  than 
i  ir,  and  if  thefe  are  not  young  fhoots,  they  will 
i<  :ake  root.  i 

^  his  fort  does  not  produce  feeds  in  England,  it 
:a  be  only  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings,  which 
x  g  difficult  to  root,  occaflons  its  being  fcarce  at 
3i  ;nt  in  Europe.  S 

r  third  fort  is  yet  more  rare  than  either  of  the 
ter,  and  is  with  greater  difficulty  propagated,  for  j 
h'  ayers  and  cuttings  are  commonly  two  years  be-  j 
b  they  get  roots  lufficient  to  remove,  and  as  it  ne- 

a produces  feeds  here,  it  can  be  no  other  way  pro¬ 
ved  ;  this  is  alfo  tenderer  than  either  of  the  other 
,  fo  requires  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  in  winter, 
icj  vithout  fome  artificial  warmth,  it  will  feldom  live 
:h  ugh  the  winters  in  England.  In  the  middle  of 
i’u  mer  the  plants  may  be  placed  abroad  in  a  warm 
iv  .tion,  but  they  mull  be  removed  into  fhelter  early 
ir  ie  autumn,  before  the  told  nights  come  on,  other- 
w  they  will  receive  a  check,  which  they  will  not 
r<  ver  in  winter;  during  the  fummer  feafon  they 
ild  be  gently  watered  three  times  a  week  in  dry 
v.  ther,  but  in  winter  they  will  require  to  be  feldom 
v,  ired. 

i  fourth  fort  is  much  more  impatient  of  cold  than 
e  er  of  the  other,  being  a  native  of  a  warmer  coun- 
t  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be 
p  :ured  from  the  country  where  ifgrows  naturally, 
i  it  does  not  produce  any  here.  Thele  do  not  grow 
t  firft  year,  fo  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  fi.ll- 
e  vith  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- 
of  tanners  bark,  where  they  may  remain  all  the 
imer ;  and  in  the  autumn  they  fhould  be  removed 
i; )  the  bark-ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  be- 
t  en  the  other  pots  of  plants,  in  any  vacant  fpaces ; 
re  they  may  remain  till  fpring,  when  they  fhould 
taken  out  of  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh 
bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants.  When  thefe 
<  fit  to  remove,  they  Ihould  be  each  tranfplanted 
1  3  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  a  foft  loamy 
1  th,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  again,  being  care- 
f  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
1  v  root,  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
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fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame 
country,  always  keeping  them  in  the  tan-bed  ;  and 
in  winter  they  muft  have  a  temperate  warmth,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  live  here. 

All  the  forts  delight  in  a  foft,  gentle,  loamy  foil,  not 
over  ftiff,  fo  as  to  detain  the  wet ;  nor  fhould  the 
foil  be  too  light,  for  in  fuch  they  feldom  thrive.  They 
retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  fo  make  a  good  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  winter  feafon,  their  leaves  being  re¬ 
markably  ftiff  and  of  a  fine  green,  efpecially  the  firft 
fort,  whofe  fruit  ripens  in  winter,  which  when  it  is 
in  plenty  on  the  plants,  affords  an  agreeable  variety. 

MAYS.  See  Zea. 

M  E  A  D  I  A.  Catefb.  Carol.  3.  p.  1 .  DodeCatheon.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  183. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fmall  involucrum  of  many  leaves ,  in  which  are 
many  flowers.  The  flower  hath  a  -permanent  empalement 
of  one  leaf ,  cut  into  five  long  fegments  which  are  refiexed. 
The  flower  hath  one  petal  cut  into  five  parts ,  whofe 
tube  is  fhorter  than  the  empalemeht ,  and  the  -limb  is  re¬ 
flexed  backward.  It  hath  five  port  obtufe  ftamina  fit¬ 
ting  in  the  tube ,  terminated  by  arrow-pointed  JligmaSi 
which  are  connected  into  a  beak ,  with  a  conical  germen , 
fupportin'g  a  fender  flyle  longer  than  the  ftamina ,  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  empalement  afterward  becomes 
an  oblong  oval  capfule  with  one  cell  opening  at  the  top> 
and  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feflion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  flyle.  The 
title  of  this  genus  was  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Mark 
Catefby,  F.  R.  S.  in  honour  of  the  late  Dr.  Mead, 
who  was  a  generous  encourager  of  every  ufeful  branch 
of  fcience  ;  but  being  himfelf  no  great  botanift.  Dr. 
Linnseus  was  unwilling  any  plant  fhould  bear  his 
name,  fo  he  has  altered  it  to  that  of  Dodecatheon, 
which  was  a  title  applied  by  Pliny  to  a  fpecies  of 
Primrofe  with  a  yellow  root,  and  leaves  like  the  Gar¬ 
den  Lettuce. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Meadia  ( Dodecatheon .)  Cateb.  Hift.  Carol.  App.  1.  tab  1 
1.  Meadia.  Auricula  tirfi  Virginians,  fiOribus  boragi- 
nis,  inftar  roftratis,  cyclaminum  more  reflexis.  Pluk. 
Aim.  62.  tab.  79.  fol.  6.  Bear's- ear  of  Virgina,  whofe 
flower  has  a  beak  like  that  of  Borage ,  and  reflexed  petals 
like  thofe  of  Sowbread. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other 
parts  of  North  America,  from  whence  it  was  fent  by 
Mr.  Banifler,  many  years  fince,  to  Dr.  Compton, 
Lord  Bilhop  of  London,  in  whofe  curious  garden  I 
firft  faw  this  plant  growing  in  the  year  1709;  after 
which  the  plant  was  for  leveral  years  loft  in  England, 
till  within  a  few  years  pall,  when  it  was  agaifi  obtain¬ 
ed  from  America,  and  has  been  propagated  in  pretty- 
great  plenty.  It  hath  a  yellow  perennial  root,  from 
which  comes  out  feveral  long  fmooth  leaves  in  the 
fpring,  which  are  near  fix  inches  long,  and  two  and 
a  half  broad ;  at  firft  Handing  ereft,  but  afterward 
they  fpread  on  the  ground,  efpecially  if  the  plants  are 
much  expoied  to  the  fun  ;  from  between  thefe  leaves 
arife  two,  three,  or  four  flower-ftalks,  in  proportion 
to  the  ftrength  cf  the  roots,  which  rife  eight  or  nine 
inches  high,  they  are  fmooth,  naked,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  umbel  of  flowers,  under  which  is  fitu- 
ated  the  many-leaved  involucrum.  Each  flower  is 
fuftained  by  a  pretty  long  {lender  foot-ftalk  which  is 
recurved,  fo  that  the  flower  hangs  downward.  The 
flower  has  but  one  petal,  which  is  deeply  cut  into  five 
fpear-fhaped  fegments,  which  are  refiexed  upward 
like  the  flowers  of  Cyclamen  or  Sowbread ;  the  fta¬ 
mina,  which  are  five  in  number,  are  fhort,  and  fit  in 
the  tube  of  the  flower,  having  five  arrow-pointed 
fummits,  which  are  connected  together  round  the 
ftyle,  forming  a  fort  of  beak.  The  flowers  are  pur¬ 
ple,  inclining  to  a  Peach  bloffom  colour,  and  have 
an  oblong  germen  fituated  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  capfule  inclofed  by 
the  empalement,  with  the  permanent  ftyle  on  its 
apex,  which,  when  ripe,  opens  at  the  top  to  let  out 
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the  feeds,  which  are  fattened  round  the  ftyle.  This 
plant  flowers  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  July,  foon  after  which  the  ttalks  and  leaves 
decay,  fo  that  the  roots  remain  inadtive  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  the  roots 
put  out  pretty  freely  when  they  are  ina  loofe  moitt  foil 
and  a  lhady  fituation  •,  the  beft  time  to  remove  the 
roots,  and  take  away  the  offsets,  is  in  Auguil,  alter  the 
leaves  and  ttalks  are  decayed,  that  they  may  be  fixed 
well  in  their  new  fituation  before  the  frott  comes  on. 
It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  the  plants 
generally  produce  in  plenty  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in 
the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  either  in  a  lhady 
moitt  border,  or  in  pots,  which  fhould  be  placed  in 
the  fhade  ;  in  the  fpring  the  plants  will  come  up, 
and  mutt  then  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  if  the 
feafon  proves  dry,  they  mutt  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  water  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  expoied  to  the  fun, 
for  while  the  plants  are  young,  they  are  very  impa¬ 
tient  of  heat,  fo  that  I  have  known  great  numbers 
of  them  dettroyed  in  two  or  three  days,  which  were 
growing  to  the  full  fun.  Thefe  young  plants  fhould 
not  be  tranfplanted  till  their  leaves  are  decayed,  then 
they  may  be  carefully  taken  up  and  planted  in  a 
fhady  border,  where  the  foil  is  loofe  and  moitt, _  at 
about  eight  inches  diftance  from  each  other,  which 
will  be  room  enough  for  them  to  grow  one  year,  by 
which  time  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  produce 
flowers,  fo  may  then  be  tranfplanted  into  fome  fha¬ 
dy  borders  in  the  flower-garden,  where  they  will 
appear  very  ornamental  during  the  continuance  of 
their  flowers. 

At  the  firft  many  fuppofed  this  plant  to  be  tender,  fo 
planted  it  in  warm  fituations  and  nurfed  it  too  much, 
whereby  the  plants  were  often  killed  ;  but  by  experi¬ 
ence  it  is  found  to  be  fo  hardy,  as  not  to  be  hurt  by 
the  fevereft  cold  of  this  country;  but  it  will  not 
thrive  in  a  very  dry  foil,  or  where  it  is  greatly  expofed 
to  the  fun. 

MEADOW, 

Under  the  general  title  of  Meadow,  is  commonly 
comprehended  all  pafture  land,  or  at  leatt  all  Grafs 
land,  which  is  mown  for  hay ;  but  I  chufe  rather  to 
diftinguifh  fuch  land  only  by  this  appellation,  which 
is  fo  low,  as  to  be  too  moitt  for  cattle  to  graze  upon 
them  in  winter,  being  generally  too  wet  to  admit  hea¬ 
vy  cattle,  without  poaching  and  fpoiling  the  fward ; 
and  thofe  Grafs  lands  which  are  drier,  I  fhall  diftin¬ 
guifh  by  the  title  of  pafture. 

There  are  two  forts  of  Meadows  in  England,  one  of 
which  is  ftiled  Water  Meadows,  and  the  other  are 
Amply  called  Meadows. 

Water  Meadows  are  thofe  which  lie  contiguous  to 
rivers  or  brooks,  from  whence  the  water  can  be  car¬ 
ried  to  overflow  the  Grafs  at  pleafure.  Of  thefe  there 
are  large  tradts  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  which,  if 
fkilfully  managed,  would  become  much  more  profit¬ 
able  to  their  owners  than  they  are  at  prefent,  as  hath 
been  already  mentioned  in  another  place ;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd  than  the  common  pradtice  of 
flowing  thefe  low  grounds  all  the  winter,  whereby  the 
roots  of  all  the  fweeteft  kinds  of  Grafs  are  dettroyed, 
and  only  fuch  Graffes  left  as  are  natives  of  marfhes, 
which  are  coarfe  and  four :  and  if  people  were  curious 
to  examine  the  herbage  of  thefe  Water  Meadows, 
they  would  find  the  bulk  of  them  compofed  of  bad 
weeds,  fuch  as  grow  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  brooks, 
and  ditches,  of  which  the  feveral  forts  of  Docks  make 
no  fmall  fhare ;  and  although  many  of  theie  Mea¬ 
dows  produce  a  great  burden  of  what  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  call  hay,  yet  this  is  only  fit  for  cows,  cart-horfes, 
and  other  animals,  which  by  hard  labour  and  hunger, 
are  driven  to  eat  it ;  for  horfes  which  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  feed  on  good  hay,  will  ftarve  before  they 
will  touch  it :  and  after  the  Grafs  is  mown  off  thefe 
Meadows,  and  cattle  turned  in  to  graze  upon  them, 
how  common  is  it  to  fee  the  land  almoft  covered  with 
thefe  rank  weeds,  which  the  cattle  never  will  eat ! 
Which  mutt  always  be  the  condition  of  fuch  Meadow's, 
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where  the  water  is  let  over  them  in  autumn  and 
ter  ;  for,  as  the  fides  of  rivers  and  brooks  do  t  -y 
where  abound  with  thefe  rank  weeds,  wrhofe  feed  l 
pen  in  autumn,  and  tailing  into  the  water,  they  •* 
carried  by  the  ftream,  and  depofited  on  the  flo 
land,  where  they  grow  and  fill  the  ground  in  ev 
part;  but  1b  incurious  are  the  generality  of  faff 
in  this  relpedt,  that  if  the  ground  is  but  well  cove 
they  care  not  what  it  is,  rew  of  them  ever  taking 
pains  to  weed  or  clean  their  paftures. 

The  method  which  I  propofe  for  the  managemen 
thefe  Meadows  is,  never  to  flow  them  till  the  mic 
or  latter  end  of  March,  excepting  once  or  twice  ] 
winter,  when  there  may  happen  floods,  which 
bring  down  a  great  fhare  of  foil  from  the  upper  lai 
at  which  times  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  let  w; 
upon  the  Meadows,  that  the  foil  may  fettle  there ; 
the  fooner  the  wet  is  drained  off  when  this  is  lodg 
the  greater  advantage  the  Meadows  will  receive  by 
but  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May, 
dry  feafons,  by  frequently  letting  on  the  water, 
growth  of  the  Grafs  will  be  greatly  encouraged,  anc 
this  feafon  there  will  be  no  danger  of  deftroying 
roots  of  the  Grafs ;  and  after  the  hay  is  carried 
the  ground,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  it  will 
of  great  fervice  to  the  Grafs,  if  the  Meadows 
flowed  again  ;  but  when  this  is  pradtifed,  no  ca, 
fhould  be  turned  into  the  Meadows,  till  the  furfi 
of  the  ground  is  become  firm  enough  to  bear  th 
weight  without  poaching  the  land,  for  otherwife 
Grafs  will  fuffer  more  from  the  treading  of  the 
tie,  than  it  will  receive  benefit  by  the  flowing  ; 
thefe  are  things  which  the  country  people  Teldo 
regard,  fo  that  the  Meadows  are  generally  very  i 
lightly,  and  rendered  lefs  profitable. 

I  would  alfo  recommend  the  weeding  of  thefe  Mi 
dows  twice  a  year ;  the  firft  time  in  April,  and  ag; 
in  October  ;  at  which  times  if  the  roots  of  Doc 
and  all  bad  weeds  are  cut  up  with  a  fpaddle,  the  Mi 
dows  will  foon  be  cleared  of  this  trumpery,  and  t 
herbage  greatly  improved. 

Another  great  improvement  of  thefe  lands  might 
procured,  by  rolling  them  with  a  heavy  roller 
fpring  and  autumn.  This  will  prefs  the  furface 
the  ground  even,  whereby  it  may  be  mown  mu 
clofer,  and  it  will  alfo  fweeten  the  Grafs ;  and  tl 
piece  of  hufbandry  is  of  more  fervice  to  paftui 
than  moft  people  are  aware  of. 

As  to  thofe  Meadows  which  cannot  be  flowed,  the. 
fhould  be  the  fame  care  taken  to  weed  and  roll  thei 
as  hath  been  diredted  for  the  Water  Meadows ;  as  a.' 
never  to  let  heavy  cattle  graze  upon  them  in  wintl 
when  they  are  wet ;  for  the  cattle  will  then  poa 
them,  and  greatly  injure  the  Grafs  ;  therefore  the 
fhould  be  fed  down  as  clofe  as  poflible  in  the  autum 
before  the  heavy  rains  fall  to  render  the  ground  fof : 
and  thofe  paftures  which  are  drier,  may  be  kept 
fupply  the  want  of  thefe  in  winter  ;  and  where  the 
are  not  cattle  enough  to  eat  down  the  Grafs  in  tin 
it  will  be  much’  better  to  cut  off  what  is  left,  thj 
to  fuffer  it  to  rot  upon  the  ground,  for  that  will  ptj 
vent  the  Grafs  from  fhooting  early  in  the  fpring ;  tj 
where  people  have  not  cattle  enough  of  theii  own 
eat  down  the  Grafs  in  time,  they  had  much  bet . 
take  in  fome  of  their  neighbours,  than  fuffer  their  fj 
(as  it  is  called)  to  remain  all  the  winter.  When  thl 
Meadows  are  fed  in  the  autumn,  the  greater  vami 
of  animals  are  turned  in,  the  clofer  they  will  eat  tl 
Grafs;  and  I  am  fully  convinced,  the  -clofer  ltl 
eaten,  the  better  the  Grafs  will  come  up  the  folloj 
ing  fpring  ;  therefore,  if  during  the  time  while  I 
cattle  are  feeding,  the  Meadows  are  well  rolled,  tl 
animals  will  eat  the  Grafs  much  clofer  than  til 
otherwife  would. 

Thofe  perfons  who  are  beft  fkilled  in  this  part  < 
hufbandry,  always  drefs  their  Meadows  every  othl 
or  at  leatt  every  third  year,  without  which  it  is  in  \  I 
to  expect  any  good  crop  of  hay;  but  the  general 
of  the  farmers  are  fo  much  diftreffed  for  dretting| 
fupply  their  Corn  land,  as  not  to  have  any  to  fp  I 
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for  their  Meadows,  fo  that  they  are  content  with  what 
:he  land  will  naturally  produce,  rather  than  take  any 
part  of  their  manure  from  their  arable  ground  ;  but 
:his  is  a  very  imprudent  piece  of  hufbandry  ;  for  if 
land  is  to  be  annually  mowed  far  hay,  can  it  be  fup- 
jofed  that  it  will  produce  a  good  crop  long,  unlefs 
:here  are  proper  dreflings  allowed  it  ?  And  when 
ground  is  once  beggared  for  want  of  manure,  it  will 
De  fome  years  before  it  can  be  recovered  again ;  but 
[  fhall  referve  what  is  necefiary  to  be  farther  en¬ 
larged  on  this  fubjedl,  to  be  fully  treated  under  the 
irticle  of  Pasture. 


ADOW  SAFFRON.  See  C  olchicum. 

E  D  E  O  L  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  41 1  • 

The  Characters  are, 
the  flower  has  no  empalemcnt ;  it  hath  fix  oblong  oval 
Petals  which  are  equal ,  fpread  open ,  and  turn  backward ; 
ind  fix  awl-jhaped  ftamina  the  length  of  the  petal ,  ter- 
ninated  by  incumbent  fummits ,  and  three  corniculated 
ermen  terminating  the  ftyle ,  crowned  by  thick  recurved 
ligmas.  'The  germ  en  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  trifid 
erry  with  three  cells ,  each  containing  one  heart-fhaped 
led. 

his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  of 
innaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
yhofe  flowers  have  fix  ftamina  and  three  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

Medeola  ( Afparagoides )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  al- 
ernis,  caule  fcandente.  Medeola  with  oval ,  fpear- 
baped,  alternate  leaves ,  and  a  climbing  ftalk.  Afpara- 
;us  Africanus,  fcandens,  myrti  folio  Hort.  Piff.  17. 
limbing  African  Afparagus ,  with  a  Myrtle  leaf. 
Medeola  ( Anguftifolia )  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis, 
aule  fcandente.  Medeola  with  fpear-fhaped  alternate 
\ aves ,  and  a  climbing  ftalk.  Afparagus  Africanus, 
sandens,  myrti  folio  anguftiore.  Hort.  Pill  17. 
''limbing  African  Afparagus ,  with  a  narrower  Myrtle 

»/•  . s 

VIedeola  ( Virginiana )  foliis  verticillatis,  ramis  in- 
rmibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3-39.  Medeola  with  leaves 
rowing  in  whorls  and  fmooth  branches >  Lilium  five 
lartagon  pufillum,  floribus  minutiflime  herbaceis. 
luk.  Aim.  410.  tab.  328.  fol.  4.  The  Lily  or  little 
lartagon,  with  very  fnall  herbaceous  flowers. 

'he  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
lope  •,  this  hath  a  root  compofed  of  feveral  dugs 
r  oblong  knobs,  which  unite  together  at  the  top 
ke'that  of  the  Ranunculus,  from  which  arife  two  or 
iree  ftiff  winding  ftalks,  which  divide  into  branches 
fing  four  or  five  feet  high,  if  they  meet  with  any 
eighbouring  fupport  to  which  they  can  fallen, 
therwife  they  will  fall  to  the  ground  •,  thefe  are  gar- 
ifhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute 
oints,  placed  alternately,  and  fitting  clofe  to  the 
alks ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  on  their  under  fide, 
ad  dark  on  t;heir  upper.  The  flowers  .  come  out 
■om  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  fometimes  fingly,  and  at 
thers  there  are  two  upon  a  flender  fhort  foot-ftalk  ; 
rey  have  .fix  oblong  equal  petals  which  fpread  open, 
nd  are  of  a  dull  white  colour  •,  within  thefe  are  ranged 
x  ftamina,  which  are  as  long  as  the  petals,  terminated 
y  incumbent  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a 
ermen  with  three  horns,  fitting  upon  a  fhort  ftyle, 
rowned  by  three  thick  recurved  ftigmas ;  the  germen 
tterward  turns  to  a  roundifti  berry  with  three  cells, 
ich  containing  one  heart-lhaped  feed.  It  flowers 
ie  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  the 
)ring. 


he  lecond  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
lope,  from  whence  I  received  the  feeds.  This  hath 
root  like  the  firft,  but  the  ftalks  are  not  fo  ftrong  ; 
ley  climb  higher,  but  do  not  branch  fo  much  ;  the 
;aves  are  much  longer  and  narrower,  and  are  of  a 
rayifh  colour.  The  flowers  come  from  the  fide  of 
ie  branches,  two  or  three  upon  each  foot-ftalk  ;  they 
re  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
ie  former  fort,  and  appear  about  the  fame  time,  but 
ns  has  not  produced  any  fruit  here.  Thefe  are  un- 
oubtedly  di Hindi  fpecies,  for  they  never  vary  when 
iey  are  propagated  by  feeds. 


Both  thefe  forts  propagate  freely  by  offsets  frorii 
the  roots,  fo  that  when  they  are  once  obtained,  there 
will  be  no  neceffity  of  fowing  their  feeds,  which  com¬ 
monly  lie  a  year  in  the  ground,  and  the  plants  will 
not  be  ftrong  enough  to  flower  in  lefs  than  two  years 
more,  whereas  the  offsets  will  flower  the  following 
feafon.  The  time  for  tranfplanting  and  parting  of 
the  roots  is  in  July,  when  their  ftalks  are  entirdy  de¬ 
cayed,  for  they  begin  to  fhoot  toward  the  end  of  Au- 
guft,  and  keep  growing  all  the  winter,  and  decay  in 
the  fpring.  •  Thefe  roots  fhould  be  planted  in  pots 
filled  with  good  kitchen-garden  earth,  and  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  open  air  till  there  is  danger  of  froft,  when 
they  muft  be  removed  into  fhelter,  for  they  are  too 
tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  ;  but 
if  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  green-houfe,  they  will 
thrive  and  flower  very  well,  but  they  do  not  produce 
fruit  unlefs  they  have  fome  heat  in  winter  •,  therefore 
where  that  is  defired,  the  plants  fhould  be  placed  in 
a  ftove  kept  to  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth.  During 
the  winter,  when  the  plants  are  in  "vigour,  they 
fhould  be  frequently,  but  gently  watered ;  but  when 
the  ftalks  begin  to  decay,  they  muft  have  very  little 
wet,  for  much  moifture  will  rot  them  while  they  are 
in  an  inadtive  ftate  •,  during  which  time,  if  the  pots 
are  placed  where  they  have  only  the  morning  fun, 
they  will  require  little  or  no  water  :  but  when  they 
begin  to  fhoot  out  their  ftalks,  they  fhould  be  removed 
to  a  warmer  fituation,  and  fhould  then  be  frequently 
but  gently  watered. 

The  flowers  of  thefe  plants  make  no  great  appear¬ 
ance,  fo  the  plants  are  not  preferved  for  their  beauty  j 
but  as  their  ftalks  are  climbing,  and  their  leaves  are 
in  full  vigour  in  winter,  during  that  feafo  they  add 
to  the  variety  in  the  green-houfe. 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America;  it  is 
by  Dr.  Linnaeus  joined  to  this  genus,  in  which  I  have 
followed  him  •,  though,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the 
characters  of  this  fort  do  not  exadtly  agree  with  thofe 
of  the  other,  for  the  flower  is  either  polypetalous,  or 
is  cut  into  many  fegments,  and  has  but  five  ftamina ; 
it  being  fome  years  fince  I  faw  the  flowers,  I  can¬ 
not  be  very  certain  if  I  am  right.  This  hath  a  fmall 
fcaly  root,  from  which  arifes  a  Angle  ftalk  about 
eight  inches  high,  garnifhed  with  one  w'horl  of  leaves 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  ground,  and  at  the  top 
there  are  two  leaves  ftanding  oppofite ;  between  thefe 
come  out  three  flender  foot-ftalks  which  turn  down¬ 
ward,  each  fuftaining  one  pale  herbaceous  flower  with 
a  purple  pointal.  It  flowers  in  June,  but  I  have  not 
feen  any  fruit  upon  it. . 

This  plant  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  air, 
but  does  not  propagate  faft  here,  as  it  produces  no 
feeds,  fo  can  only  be  encreafed  by  offsets. 

MEDIC  A.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  410.  tab.  231.  Me- 
dicago.  Tourn.  Inft.  412.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  805. 
[This  plant  takes  its  name  from  Media  (as  Pliny 
writes)  becaufe  when  Darius  Hyftafpis  'carried  his 
army  into  Greece,  he  had  with  him  a  great  many  facks 
of  this  feed  for  provender  for  his  cattle,  and  fo  the 
feeds  came  to  be  fcattered  in  Greece.]  Medick,  or  La 
Lucerne. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  bell-floaped  empalement  of  one  leaf  cut 
into  five  equal  acute  points.  The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly 
kind  •,  the  ftandard  is  oval ,  entire ,  and  the  border  is  re¬ 
flexed  ;  the  two  wings  are  oblong ,  oval ,  and  fixed  by  an 
appendix  to  the  keel  •,  the  keel  is  oblong ,  bifid,  obtufe , 
and  reflexed  toward  the  ftandard.  It  has  ten  ftamina , 
nine  of  which  are  joined  almoft  to  their  tops ,  the  other 
is  Jingle ;  they  are  terminated  by  fmall  fummits.  It  hath 
an  oblong  compreffed  germen  which  is  incurved ,  fitting  on 
a  fhort  ftyle ,  terminated  by  a  fmall  ftigma  \  this  and  the 
ftamina  are  involved  by  the  keel  and  ftandard.  The  ger¬ 
men  afterward  turns  to  a  compreffed  moon-floaped  pod^  in- 
clofing  feveral  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  which  includes  the 
herbs  with  a  butterfly  flower,  having  ten  ftamina  in 
two  houfes.  He  alio  has  joined  the  Medica  and  Me- 
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Medicago  of  T onrncfort  together,  making  them  One 
aenus  under  the  title  Medicago,  but  1  ournefort 

makes  the  diftinguilhing  charafter  of  Medicago  to 

confift  in  having  a  falcated  compreffed  pod.  1  here- 
fore  I  fhall  here  feparate  thofe  plants  whole  pods  are  ot 
thatform,  from  the  others  whole  pods  are  twilled  like  a 
ferev  and  as  the  title  of  Medica  was  firft  applied  to  the 
Lucern,  fo  I  Avail  continue  it  to  thofe  fpecies  as  have 
fuch  pods,  and  refer  the  others  to  the  genus  of  Medicago. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Medica  (Saliva)  pedunculis  racemofis,  leguminibus 

contortis,  caule  erefto  glabro.  Lin.  Sp.  1096.  Me- 
dick  with  branching  foot-ftalks ,  contorted  pods,  and  an 
erect  fmooth  ftalk.  Medica  major,  eredhor,  flonbus 
purpurafeentibus.  J.  B.  2.  382^  Greater  upright  Me- 
dick  with  purplijh  flowers ,  commonly  called  La  Lucerne , 

and  by  the  French ,  Burgundy  Hay. 

2.  Medica  ( Falcata )  pedunculis  racemofis  legumini¬ 
bus  lunatis,  caule  proftrato.  Flor.  Suec.  620.  Me  dick 
with  branching  foot-ftalks ,  moon-fhaped  pods ,  and  trail¬ 
ing  [talks.  Medica  fylveftris,  flonbus  croceis.  J.  B. 

2  281?  Wild  Medick  with  Saffron-coloured  flowers. 

а.  Medica  (Radiata)  leguminibus  reniformibus,  mar- 
oiine  dentatis,  folds  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  377.  Me¬ 
dick  with  kidney-flooped  pods  indented  on  the  borders ,  and 
trifoliate  leaves.  Medicago  annua,  trifoln  .  facie. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H..  412.  Annual  Medicago  with  the 

appearance  of  Lref oil. 

A  Medica  (. Hifpanica )  caule  herbaceo  procumbente, 

‘1"  foliis  pinnatis,  leguminibus  ciliato-dentatis.  Medick 
with  a  trailing  herbaceous  ftalk ,  winged  leaves ,  and  pods 
having  hairy  indentures.  Medicago  vulnerariae  facie 
Hilpanica.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  412.  Spanijh  Medicago 
with  the  appearance  of  Ladies  Finger. 

5.  Medica  ( Italica )  caule  herbaceo  proftrato,  foliis  ter¬ 
natis,  foliolis  cuneiformibus  fuperne  ferratis,  legumini¬ 
bus  margine  integerrimis.  Medick  with  a  proftrate  her¬ 
baceous  ftalk ,  trifoliate  leaves  whofe  lobes  are  wedge- 
Jhoped  andfawed  at  the  top ,  and  the  borders  of  the  pods 
entire.  Ivledicago  Italica,  annua  mantima,  tnfoiia,  po- 
lycarpos,  fruCtu  torofo  non  fpinofo.  Alitchel.  Hort. 
Piff.  Annual ,  Italian ,  maritime  Medicago  with  trifoliate 
leaves ,  and  bearing  much  fruit ,  which  is  thick  and  with¬ 
out  fpines. 

б.  Medica  (Cretica)  caule  herbaceo  proftrato,  folus  ra- 
dicalibus  integerrimis,  caulinis  pinnatis  leguminibus 
dentatis.  Medick  with  a  proftrate  herbaceous  ftalk ,  the 
bottom  leaves  entire ,  thofe  on  the  ft alks  winged ,  and  in¬ 
dented  pods.  Medicago  vulneranse  facie  Cretica. 
Tourn.  Inft.  412.  Cretan  Medicago ,  with  the  appearance 
of  Ladies  Finger. 

7.  Medica  ( Arborea )  leguminibus  lunatis  margine  in¬ 
tegerrimis  caule  arboreo.  Hort.  Cliff.  376.  Medick 
with  moon-fhaped  pod.s  whofe  borders  are  entire ,  and  a 
tree-like  ftalk.  Medicago  trifolia,  frutefeens,  incana. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  412.  Shrubby ,  hoary ,  three-leaved 
Medica ,  or  the  Cytifus  Virgilii. 

The  firft  fort  hath  a  perennial  root  and  annual 
ftalks,  which  rifes  near  three  feet  high  in  good  land ; 
thefe  are  garniflied  with  trifoliate  leaves  at  each  joint, 
whofe  lobes  are  fpear-lhaped,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  a  little  fawed  to¬ 
ward  their  top,  ot  a  deep  green,  and  placed  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  fpikes,  which 
are  from  two  to  near  three  inches  in  length,  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  naked  foot-ftalks  which  are  two  inches  long, 
rifing  from  the  wings  oi  the  ftalk ;  they  are  of  a  Pea 
bloom  or  butterfly  kind,  of  a  fine  purple  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  moon-fhaped  pods, 
which  contain  feveral  kidney-ftiaped  feeds.  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

There  are  the  following  varieties  of  this  plant : 

One  with  Violet-coloured  flowers. 

Another  with  pale  blue  flowers. 

And  a  third  with  variegated  flowers. 

Thefe  variations  of  their  flowers  have  accidentally 
rifen  from  feed,  therefore  are  not  to  be  fuppofed  dif¬ 
ferent  plants  •,  yet  thofe  with  the  pale  blue  and  vari¬ 
egated  flowers  are  never  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  with  pur¬ 
ple,  fo  are  lefs  profitable  to  the  cultivators. 
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This  plant  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  origi¬ 
nally  from  Media,  and  from  thence  had  its  namt 
Medica :  it  is  by  the  Spaniards  called  Alfafa  ;  b) 
the  French,  La  Lucerne,  and  Grand  Trefle  ;  and  b) 
feveral  botanic  writers  it  is  called  Foenum  Burgundia- 
cum,  i.  e.  Burgundian  Hay.  Eut  there  is  little  roorr 
to  doubt  of  this  being  the  Medica  of  Virgil,  Colu¬ 
mella,  Palladius,  and  other  ancient  writers  of  huf 
bandry,  who  have  not  been  wanting  to  extol  tht 
o-oodnefs  of  this  fodder,  and  have  given  direftion  foi 
die  cultivation  of  it  in  thole  countries  where  the) 
lived. 

But  notwithftanding  it  was  fo  much  commended  bj 
the  antients,  and  hath  been  cultivated  to  fo  good  pur- 
pofe  by  our  neighbours  in  France  and  Switzerland  foi 
many  years,  it  hath  not  as  yet  found  fo  good  recep¬ 
tion  in  our  country  as  could  be  wifhed  •,  nor  is  it  cul- 
vated  in  confiderable  quantities,  though  it  is  evident, 
it  will  fucceed  as  well  in  England  as  in  either  of  the 
before-mentioned  countries,  though  will  not  bear 
cutting  fo  often  here,  yet  is  extremely  hardy,  and  re¬ 
fills  the  fevereft  cold  of  our  climate  :  as  a  proof  ot 
this,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  mention,  that  the  feeds! 
which  have  have  happened  to  be  fcattered  upon  the! 
ground  in  autumn,  have  come  up,  and  the  plants! 
have  endured  the  cold  of  a  fevere  winter,  and  made 
very  ftrong  plants  the  following  feafon.  _ 

About  the  year  1650,  the  feeds  of  this  plant  were 
brought  over  from  France,  and  fown  in  England ; 
but  whether  for  want  of  fkill  in  its  culture,  whereby: 
it  did  not  fucceed,  or  that  the  people  were  fo  fond 
of  going  on  in  their  old  beaten  road,  as  not  to  try 
the  experiment  whether  it  would  fucceed  here  or  not, 
v/as  the  occafion  of  its  being  entirely1  neglefted  iri 
England,  I  cannot  fay,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  it 
was  negleCted  many  years,  fo  as  to  be  almoft  forgot¬ 
ten,  Flowever,  I  hope,  before  I  quit  this  article,  to 
give  fuch  directions  for  its  culture,  as  will  encourage 
the  people  of  England  to  make  farther  trial  of  this 
valuable  plant,  which  grows  in  the  greateft  heat,  and 
alfo  in  very  cold  countries,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  in  very  hot  countries,  fuch  as  the  Spanilh  Weft- 
Indies,  &c.  where  it  is  the  chief  fodder  for  their  cat¬ 
tle  at  this  time,  they  cut  it  every  week  ;  whereas  in 
cold  countires,  it  is  feldom  cut  oftener  than  four  or 
five  times  in  a  year.  And  it  is  very  likely  that  this 
plant  may  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  and  the  other  hot  iflarids  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  where  one  of  the  greateft  things  they i 
want  is  fodder  for  their  cattle  ;  fince  by  the  account  j 
given  of  this  plant  by  Pere  Feuille,  it  thrives  ex  ¬ 
ceedingly  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  particularlyj 
about  Lima,  where  they  cut  it  every  week,  and  bring; 
it  into  the  market  to  fell,  and  is  there  the  only  fodder; 
cultivated. 

It  is  alfo  very  common  in  Languedoc,  Provence,  aad 
Dauphine,  and  all  over  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  where ; 
it  produces  abundantly,  and  may  be  mowed  five  or 
fix  times  in  a  year.  Horfes,  mules,  oxen,  and  other, 
domeftic  cattle,  love  it  exceedingly  ;  but  above  all 
when  it  is  green,  if  they  are  permitted  to  feed  on 
it,  and  efpecially  the  black  cattle,  which  will  feed 
very  kindly  upon  the  dried  plant ;  the  excels  of  when 
is,  by  many  people,  thought  to  be  very  dangerous ; 
but  it  is  faid  to  be  exceeding  good  for  milch  catne.j 
to  promote  their  quantity  of  milk  •,  and  is  alfo  laid  t(| 
agree  with  horfes  the  be'ft  of  all,  though  fheep,  §9at:s  I 
and  moft  other  cattle,  will  feed  upon  it,  elpeciai  ij| 

when  young.  .  1 

The  directions  given  by  all  thofe  who  have  written  o  j 
this  plant  are  very  imperfeft,  and  generally  fuch  a  | 
if  pradtifed  in  this  country,  will  be  found  entiruj 
wrong;  for  many  of  them  order  the  mixing  of  th:j 
feed  with  Oats  or  Barley,  (as  is  practifed  for  Clover  J 
but  in  this  way  it  feldom  comes  up  well,  and  if  J 
does,  it  will  draw  up  fo  weak  by  growing  amongil 
the  Corn,  as  not  to  be  recovered  under  a  whole  year! 
if  ever  it  can  be  brought  to  its  ufual  ftrength  again.  I 
Others  have  directed  it  to  be  fown  upon  a  low,  ric.  I 
moift  foil,  which  is  found  to  be  the  world  -next  to  J 
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lay,  of  any  for  this  plant ;  in  both  which  the  roots 
ivill  rot  in  winter,  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  whole  crop 
vill  be  deftroyed.  _ 

3ut  the  foil  in  which  this  plant  is  found  to  fucceed 
jeft  in  this  country  is,  a  light,  dry,  loole,  fandy  land, 
vhich  fhould  be  well  ploughed  and  dreffed,  and  the 
oots  of  all  noxious  weeds,  l'uch  as  Couch  Grafs,  &c. 
leftroyed,  otherwife  they  \yill  overgrow  the  plants 
vhile  young,  and  prevent  their  progrefs. 

The  beft  time  to  low  the  feed  is  about  the  middle  of 
Vpril,  when  the  weather  is  fettled  and  fair ;  for  if 
ou  fow  it  when  the  ground  is  very  wet,  or  in  a  rainy 
eafon,  the  feeds  will  burft  and  come  to  little  (as 
s  often  the  cafe  with  feveral  forts  of  the  leguminous 
slants  j)  therefore  you  fhould  always  obferve  to  fow 
t  in  a  dry  feafon,  and  if  there  happens  rain  in  about 
i  week  or  ten  days  after  it  is  l'own,  the  plants  will  foon 
ppear  above  ground. 

5 at  the  method  I  would  direct  for  the  fowing  thefe 
eeds  is  as  follows  :  after  having  well  ploughed  and 
arrowed  the  land  very  fine,  you  fhould  make  a  drill 
[uite  acrofs  the  ground,  about  half  an  inch  deep,  into 
ftfich  the  feeds  fhould  be  Icattered  very  thin  by  a 
iopper  fixed  to  a  drill  plough  ;  then  cover  them  over 
lalf  an  inch  thick,  with  the  earth  that  came  out  of 
he  drill ;  then  proceed  to  make  another  drill  about 
wo  feet  and  a  half  from  the  former,  fowing  the  feeds 
herein  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  and  io  proceed 
hrough  the  whole  fpot  of  ground,  allowing  the  fame 
liftance  between  row  and  row,  and  fcatter  the  feeds 
■ery  thin  in  the  drills.  In  this  manner,  an  acre  of 
md  will  require  about  fix  pounds  of  feeds  ;  for  when 
;  is  fown  thicker,  if  the  feed  grows  well,  the  plants 
fill  be  fo  clofe  as  to  fpoil  each  other  in  a  year  or 
wo,  the  heads  of  them  growing  to  a  confiderable  fize, 
s  will  all'o  the  roots,  provided  they  have  room.  I 
ave  meafured  the  crown  of  one  root,  which  was  in 
ly  poffelfion,  eighteen  inches  diameter  ;  from  which 
cut  near  four  hundred  fhoots  at  one  time,  which  is 
n  extraordinary  increafe,  and  this  upon’ a  poor,  dry, 
ravelly  foil,  which  had  not  been  dunged  for  many 
ears,  but  the  root  was  at  leaft  fourteen  years  old ;  fo 
tat  if  this  crop  be  well  cultivated,  itwill  continue  many 
ears,  and  be  equally  good  as  when  it  was  firft  fown  ; 
tr  the  roots  generally  run  down  very  deep  in  the 
round,  provided  the  foil  be  dry ;  and  although  they 
touid  meet  a  hard  gravel  a  foot  below  the  furface, 
et  their  roots  would  penetrate  it,  and  make  their 
■ay  downward,  as  I  have  experienced,  having  taken 
p  forne  of  them  which  wjere  above  four  feet  in  length, 
ad  had  run  above  two  feet  into  a  rock  of  gravel, 
hich  was  fo  hard  as  not  to  be  loofened  without 
tattocks  and  crows  of  irbnv  and  that  with  much  dif- 
culty. 

"he  reafon  for  directing  this  feed  to  be  fown  in  rows 
that  the  plants  may  have  room  to  grow  ;  and  for 
ie  better  ftirring  the  ground  between  them,  to  de- 
:roy  the  weeds,  and  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
lants,  which  may  be  very  eafily  effedted  with  a  Dutch 
oe,  juft  after  the  cutting  the  crop  each  time,  which 
fill  caufe  the  plants  to  fhoot  again  in  a  very  little  time, 
nd  be  much  ftronger  than  in  fuch  places  where  the 
;round  cannot  be  ftirred ;  but  when  the  plants  firft 
ome  up,  the  ground  between  them  fhould  be  hoed 
>y  hand  with  a  common  hoe  ;  and- if  in  doing  of  this 
ou  cut  up  the  plants  where  they  are  too  clofe  in  the 
ows,  it  will  caufe  the  remaining  to  be  much  ftronger. 
This  hoeing  Ihould  be  repeated  two  or  three  times 
vhile  the  plants  are  young,  according  as  the  weeds 
re  produced,  oblerving  always  to  do  it  in  dry  wea- 
her,  that  the  weeds  may  the  better  be  deftroyed ;  for 
f  it  be  done  in  moift  weather,  they  will  take  root 
nd  grow  again. 

With  this  management,  the  plants  will  grow  to  the 
‘eight  of  two  feet,  or  more,  by  the  beginning  of  Au- 
;uft,  when  the  flowers  will  begin  to  appear,  when  it 
hould  be  cut  for  the  firft  time,  obferving  to  do  it 
n  a  dry  feafon,  efpecially  if  it  is  to  be  made  into  hay, 
nd  keep  it  often  turned,  that  it  may  foon  dry,  and 
>e  carried  off  the  ground  ;  for  if  it  lie  long  upon  the 
oots,  it  will  prevent  their  fhooting  again.  After  the 
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crop  is  taken  off,  you  fhould  ftir  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  with  a  hoe,  to  kill  the  weeds,  and 
ioofen  the  furface,  which  will  caufe  the  plants  to 
fhoot  again  in  a  fhort  time,  fo  that  by  the  middle  of 
September  there  will  be  fhoots  four  or  five  inches 
high,  when  yotf  may  turn  in  fheep  upon  it  to  feed  it 
down,  for  it  will  not  be  fit  to  cut  again  the  fame  fea¬ 
fon  ;  nor  fhould  the  fhoots  be  buffered  to  remain  up¬ 
on  the  plants,  which  would  decay  when  the  frofty 
weather  comes  on,  and  fall  down  upon  the  roots,  and 
prevent  their  fhooting  early  the  fucceeding  lpring ; 
but  thefe  fheep  fhould  not  remain  fo  long  upon  it  as 
to  endanger  the  crowns  of  the  roots. 

So  that  the  beft  way  is  to  feed  it  until  November, 
when  it  will  have  done  fhooting  for  that  feafon  $  but 
it  fhould  not  be  fed  by  large  cattle  the  firft  year,  be- 
caule  the  roots  being  young,  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  deftroyed,  either  by  their  trampling  upon  them, 
or  their  pulling  them  out  of  the  ground  ;  but  fheep 
will  be  of  fervice  to  the  roots  by  dunging  the  ground, 
provided  they  do  not  eat  it  too  clofe.  ‘  . 

The  beginning  of  February,  the  ground  between  the 
roots  fhould  be  again  ftirred  with  the  hoe,  to  encou¬ 
rage  them  to  fhoot  again  ;  but  in  doing  of  this  you 
fhould  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  crown  of  the  roots, 
upon  which  the  buds  are  at  that  time  very  turgid, 
and  ready  to  pufh.  With  this  management,  if  the  foil 
be  warm,  by  the  middle  of  March  the  fhoots  wfill  be 
five  or  fix  inches  high,  when,  if  you  are  in  want  of 
fodder,  you  may  feed  it  down  till  a  week  in  April ; 
after  which  it  fhould  be  buffered  to  grow  for  a  crop, 
which  will  be  fit  to  cut  the  beginning  of  June,  when 
you  fhould  obferve  to  get  it  off  the  ground  as  foon 
as  poftible,  and  ftir  the  ground  again  with  a  Dutch 
hoe,  which  will  forward  the  plants  fhooting  again, 
fo  that  by  the  middle  of  July,  there  will  be  another 
crop  fit  to  cut,  which  muft  be  managed  as  before  : 
after  which  it  fhould  be  fed  down  again  in  autumn  ; 
and  as  the  roots  by  this  time  will  have  taken  deep 
hold  in  the  ground,  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
hurting  them,  if  you  fhould  turn  in  larger  cattle  ;  but 
you  muft  always  obferve  not  to  fuffer  them  to  remain 
after  the  roots  have  done  fhooting,  left  they  fhould 
eat  down  the  crown  of  the  roots  below  the  buds, 
which  would  confideraby  damage,  if  not  deftroy  them. 
In  this  manner  you  may  continue  conftantly  to  have 
two  crops  to  cut,  and  two  feedings  upon  this  plant, 
and  in  good  fummers  there  may  be  three  crops  cut, 
and  two  feedings ;  which  will  be  a  great  improve¬ 
ment,  efpecially  as  this  plant  will  grow  upon  dry 
barren  foils,  where  Grafs  will  produce  little,  efpe- 
daily  in  dry  feafons,  when  it  will  be  of  great  ufe,  the 
Grafs  being  often  burnt  up.  And  as  it  is  an  early 
plant  in  the  fpring,  fo  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  when 
fodder  falls  fhort  at  that  feafon,  when  it  will  be  fit  to 
feed,  at  leaft  a  month  before  Grafs  or  Clover  j  for  I 
have  had  this  plant  eight  inches  high  by  the  tenth  of 
March,  old  ftyle,  at  which  time  the  Grais  in  the  fame 
place  has  fcarcely  been  one  inch  high. 

That  the  cold  will  not  injure  this  plant,  I  am  fully 
fatisfied  ;  for  in  the  very  cold  winter,  anno  1729-30, 
I  had  fome  roots  of  this  plant  which  were  dug  up  in 
October,  and  laid  upon  the  ground  in  the  open  air  till 
the  beginning  of  March,  when  I  planted  them  again, 
and  they  fhot  out  very  vigoroufty  foon  after ;  nay, 
even  while  they  lay  upon  the  ground,  they  ftruck 
out  fibres  from  the  under  fide  of  the  roots,  and  be¬ 
gun  to  make  fhoots  from  the  crown  of  the  roots.  But 
that  wet  will  deftroy  the  roots  I  am  fully  convinced, 
for  I  fowed  above  an  acre  upon  a  moift  fpot  of 
ground  for  a  trial,  which  came  up  very  well,  and 
fiourifhed  exceedingly  during  the  fummer  feafon,  but 
in  winter,  when  the  great  rains  fell,  the  roots  began 
to  rot  at  bottom,  and  before  the  fpring  molt  of  them 
were  deftroyed.  There  has  been  lately  fome  perfons 
who  have  advifed  the  fowing  of  Lucern  in  broad-caft, 
and  to  make  ufe  of  a  ftrong  harrow,  to  tear  up  and 
deftroy  the  weeds  which  naturally  grow  up  among 
the  plants ;  but  this  advice  has  been  given  too  pre¬ 
maturely,  therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  any  difcreet  perfons,  who  are  defired  to  take 
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a  furvey  of  fome  of  thefe  lands  which  have  been  fo 
cultivated  three  or  four  years,  which  I  am  fully  per- 
fuaded  will  convince  them  of  the  bad  hufbandry,  for 
no  perfon  who  has  any  regard  to  neatnefs  and  utility, 
will  ever  praftife  this  method. 

The  beft  places  to  procure  the  feed  from,  are  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  France,  for  the 
feeds  iaved  in  thofe  countries  fucceed  better  with 
us  than  that  which  comes  from  a  more  fouthern  cli¬ 
mate  •,  but  this  feed  may  be  laved  full  as  well  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  as  great  plenty,  were  people  curious 
enough  to  let  the  firft  crop  ftand  for  that  purpole  •, 
in  order  to  which,  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  plants 
fnould  be  fuffered  to  grow  uncut  till  the  feeds  are 
ripe,  which  is  commonly  about  the  beginning  of 
September,  when  it  mull  be  cut,  and  laid  to  dry  in 
an  open  barn,  where  the  air  may  freely  pafs  through, 
but  be  defended  from  the  wet ;  for  if  it  be  expofed 
thereto,  it  will  fhoot  while  it  remains  in  the  pod, 
whereby  it  will  be  fpoiled.  When  it  is  quite  dry,  it 
mud  be  threfhed  out,  and  cleanfed  from  the  hulk, 
and  prefeved  in  a  dry  place  till  the  feafon  for  fowing 
it  •  and  this  feedfaved  in  England  is  much  preferable 
to  any  brought  from  abroad,  as  I  have  feveral  times 
experienced,  the  plants  produced  from  it  having  been 
much  ftronger  than  thofe  produced  from  French, 
Helvetian,  and  Turkey  feeds,  which  were  fown  at 
the  fame  time,  and  on  the  fame  foil  and  fituation. 

I  am  inclinable  to  think,  that  the  reafon  of  this  plant 
not  fucceeding,  when  it  has  been  fown  in  England, 
has  either  been  occafioned  by  the  fowing  it  with  Corn, 
with  which  it  will  by  no  means  thrive  (for  though 
the  plant  be  very  hardy  when  grown  pretty  large,  yet 
at  its  firft  coming  up,  if  it  be  incommoded  by  any 
other  plants  or  weeds,  it  feldom  does  well  •,  there¬ 
fore  it  fliould  always  be  fown  by  itfelf,  and  care¬ 
fully  cleared  from  weeds  until  it  has  ftrength,  af¬ 
ter  which  it  is  noteafily  deftroyed  •,)  or,  perhaps,  peo¬ 
ple  have  fown  it  at  a  wrong  feafon,  or  in  wet  wea¬ 
ther,  whereby  the  feeds  have  rotted,  and  never  come 
up,  which  hath  difcouraged  their  attempting  it 
again  :  but  however  thefuccefs  has  been,  I  dare  aver, 
that  if  the  method  of  fowing  and  managing  of  this 
plant,  which  is  here  laid  down,  be  duly  followed,  it 
will  be  found  to  thrive  as  well  as  any  other  fort  of 
plant  now  cultivated  in  England,  producing  a  much 
greater  crop  than  any  other  fort  of  fodder,  and  will 
continue  much  longer  ■,  for  if  the  ground  be  duly 
ftirred  after  the  cutting  each  crop,  and  the  laft  crop 
fed  as  hath  been  directed,  the  plants  will  continue  in 
vigour  forty  years  or  more,  without  renewing,  pro¬ 
vided  thev  are  not  permitted  to  feed,  which  will  weak¬ 
en  the  roots  more  than  four  times  cutting  it  would  do. 
The  hay  of  this  plant  fhould  be  kept  in  clofe  barns,  it 
being  too  tender  to  be  kept  in  ricks  open  to  the  air 
as  other  hay  •,  but  it  will  remain  good,  if  well  dried 
before  it  be  carried  in,  three  years.  The  people 
abroad  reckon  an  acre  of  this  fodder  fufficient  to  keep 
three  horles  all  the  year  round. 

And  I  have  been  allured  by  perfons  of  undoubted 
credit,  who  have  cultivated  this  plant  in  England,  that 
three  acres  of  it  have  fed  ten  cart-horfes  from  the 
end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  October,  without  any  ' 
other  food,  though  they  have  been  conftantly  worked. 
Indeed,  the  beft  ufe  which  can  be  made  of  this  Grafs 
is,  to  cut  it,  and  give  it  green  to  the  cattle  ;  where 
this  hath  been  daily  pradtifed,  I  have  obferved  that 
by  the  time  the  field  has  been  cut  over,  that  part 
which  was  the  firft  cut  hath  been  ready  to  cut  again  •, 
fo  that  there  has  been  a  conftant  fupply  in  the  fame 
field,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber  :  when  the  feafon  has  continued  long  mild,  and 
when  the  fummers  have  proved  Ihowery,  I  have 
known  fix  crops  cut  in  one  feafon,  but  in  the  drieft 
feafons  there  will  be  always  three  or  four.  When  the 
plant  begins  to  flower,  it  fhould  then  be  cut  •,  for  if 
it  Hands  longer,  the  ftalks  will  grow  hard,  and  the 
under  leaves  will  decay,  fo  that  the  cattle  will  not  fo 
greedily  devour  it.  Where  there  is  a  quantity  of 
this  cultivated,  fome  of  it  fhould  be  cut  before  the 
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flowers  appear,  ctherwife  there  will  be  too  much  tc 
cut  within  a  proper  yme. 

When  this  is  made  into  hay,  it  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  making;  for  as  the  ftalks  are  very  fucculent,  it 
muft  be  often  turned,  and  expofed  a  fortnight  or 
longer,  before  it  will  be  fit  to  houfe  •,  for  this  re¬ 
quires  a  longer  time  to  make  than  Saint  Foin  ;  there¬ 
fore,  when  it  is  cut,  it  fhould  be-  carried  to  make 
upon  fome  Grafs  ground,  becaufe  the  earth  in  the 
intervals  of  the  rows  will  wafh  up,  and  mix  with  the 
hay  in  every  fhower  of  rain,  and  by  carrying  it  oft'  & 
foon  as  it  is  cut,  the  plants  will  (hoot  up  again  foon ; 
but  it  is  not  fo  profitable  for  hay,  as  to  cut  green  for 
all  forts  of  cattle,  but  efpecially  horfes,  which  are 
extremely  fond  of  it ;  and  to  them  it  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  both  of  hay  and  Corn,  and  they  may  be 
worked  at  the  fame  time  juft  as  much  as  when  they 
are  fed  with  Corn,  or  dry  food. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  all'o  in  fome  more  northern 
countries,  and  has  been  luppofed  only  a  variety  of 
the  firft,  but  I  have  frequentlycultivated  this  by  feeds, 
and  have  never  obferved  it  to  alter.  The  ftalks  oi 
this  are  lfnaller,  and  never  rife  fo  high,  generally  proi- 
trating  on  the  ground  •,  the  leaves  are  not  half  fo 
broad,  the  flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  roundifh 
fpikes,  and  are  of  a  Saffron  colour.  This  flowers 
about  the  fame  time  as  the  firft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the 
latter  part  of  fummer.  It  may  be  eafily  propagated 
by  feeds,  and  hath  a  perennial  root  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  many  years,  but  is  feldom  cultivated  any  where. 
The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  •,  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  having  feveral  {lender  branching  ftalks  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  which  fpread  on  the  ground, 
garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  whole  lobes  are  oval, 
fpear-fhaped,  and  entire.  The  flowers  are  produced 
fingly  upon  flender  foot-ftalks,  which  proceed  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  broad,  flat,  moon-lhaped 
pods,  whofe  borders  are  indented,  and  thefe  inden¬ 
tures  are  terminated  by  fine  hairs  ;  in  each  of  thefe; 
pods  is  lodged  four  or  five  kidney-lh aped  feeds.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the! 
autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  is  al- 
fo  an  annual  plant,  whole  ftalks  grow  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  winged  leaves  compoled  of  two  pair  of  fmall 
lobes,  terminated  by  one  large,  oval,  fpear-fhaped 
lobe,  which  are  a  little  hoary,  and  placed  alter¬ 
nately  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  4ftand  upon  long 
flender  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  lour  or  five  gold- 
coloured  flowers  at  the  top,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
compreffed  moon-fhaped  pods,  not  half  fo  large  as 
thofe  of  the  third  fort,  but  have  hairy  indentures  like] 
thofe.  This  flowers  and  perfeds  its  feeds  about  the] 
fame  time  as  the  former. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  borders  of  the 
fea  in  feveral  parts  of  Italy  ;  it  is  alfo  an  annual  plant, 
with  proftrate  herbaceous  ftalks  about  a  foot  long- 
garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  ait] 
wedge-fliaped  and  fawed  toward  the  top.  The  flowers! 
are  produced  upon  {lender  foot-ftalks  arifing  from  tnel 
joints  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  about  an  inch  long,  eaaj 
fuftaining  five  or  fix  pale  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fuc| 
ceeded  by  fmall,  thick,  moon-lhaped  pods,  whole 
borders  are  entire,  containing  three  or  four  fmall  kid  l 
ney-fhaped  feeds  in  each.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about 
the  fame  time  with  the  two  former. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago] 
this  is  an  annual  plant,  from  whofe  roots  come  ou] 
feveral  oblong  leaves  about  two  inches  and  a  ha* 
long,  narrow  at  their  bale,  but  broad  toward  the  top. 
where  they  are  rounded  ;  thefe  fpread  on  the  ground] 
and  between  them  come  out  the  ftalks  which  are  (knj 
der,  about  a  foot  long,  branching  out  into  fmalle| 
garnillied  with  winged  hoary  leaves :  thole  on  th] 
lower  part  of  the  ftajk  are  compofed  of  two  pair  ca 
lobes  terminated  bv  an  odd  one ;  thefe  are  equal 
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but  thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the  {talks  are 
’pate>  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
folk's  *,  they  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  fhaped  like 
fe  of  the  other  forts,  and  are  fucceeded  by  com- 
fled  moon-lhaped  pods,  which  are  acutely  indented 
their  borders,  and  contain  three  or  four  kidney- 
3ed  feeds.  This  plant  flowers  and  ripens  its  feeds 
ut  the  fame  time  as  the  other. 

Te  annual  forts  are  prefer ved  in  the  gardens  of 
fe  who  are.  curious  in  botany  ;  the  feeds  of  thefe 
aid  be  fown  upon  an  open  bed  of  freili  ground,  in 
"  places  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  becaufe 
y  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well,  unlefs  when  they 
very  young.  As  the  plants  fpread  their  branches  on 
ground,  fo  they  fhould  not  be  fawn  nearer  than 
>  feet  and  a  half  afunder  •,  when  the  plants  come 
they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
m  from  weeds.  In  June  they  will  begin  to  flower, 

[  as  the  {talks  and  branches  extend,  there  will  be 
icceflion  of  flowers  produced  till  the  autumn  ;  but 
early  flowers  are  fuch  as  will  have  good  feeds  fuc- 
d  them  •,  for  thofe  which  come  late  in  furnmer, 
e  not  time  to  ripen  before  the  cold  weather 
res  on. 

e  feventhfort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the 
;hipelago,  in  Sicily,  and  the  warmeft  parts  of  Italy, 
is  riles  with  a  fhrubby  ftaik  to  the  height  of  eight 
en  feet,  covered  with  a -gray  bark,  and  divides  into 
ay  branches,  which,  while  young,  are  covered  with 
oary  down  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with 
oliate  leaves,  {landing  upon  foot-ffalks.  about  an 
h  long  there  are  two  or  three  of  thefe  at  each 
t,  fo  that  the  branches  are  clofely  covered  with 
m  *,  the  lobes  are  fmall,  fpear-fliaped,  and  hoary 
their  under  fide  •,  thefe  remain  all  the  year.  The 
vers  are  produced  on  foot-folks  which  arife  from 
fide  of  the  branches,  they  are  of  a  bright  yel- 
-,  each  foot-folk  fufoining  four  or  five  flowers  ; 
fe  are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  moon-lhaped  pods, 
e  h  containing  three  or  four  kidney-lhaped  feeds. 

1  lowers  great  part  of  the  year,  -and  when  the  win- 
t  ;  are  favourable  all  the  year ;  or  when  the  plants 
j  foeltered  in  winter,  they  are  feldom  deftitute  of 
{  vers  •,  but  thofe  in  the  open  air  begin  to  flower 
i  April,  and  continue  in  fuccefiion  till  December. 
r  ofe  flowers  which  appear  early  in  furnmer  will  have 
ir  feeds  ripe  in  Anguft,  or  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
aber,  and  the  others  will  ripen  in  fucceflion  till  the 
d  ftops  them. 

lis  plant  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  or  a  warm  border  of  light 
>  rth,  the  beginning  of  April  •,  and  when  the  plants 
.  rie  up,  they  {hould  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds; 
t  they  {hould  remain  undifturbed,  if  fown  in  the 
mmon  ground,  till  September  following ;  but  if 
a  hot-bed,  they  {hould  be  tranfplanted  about  Mid- 
nmer  into  pots,  placing  them  in  the  {hade  until  they 
ve  taken  root  after  which  they  may  be  removed 
:o  a  fituation  where  they  may  be  fcreened  from 
■otig  winds,  in  which  they  may  abide  till  the  latter 
d  of  October,  when  they  muft  be  put  into  a  com- 
on  garden  frame,  to  Ihelter  them  from  hard  frofts  ; 
r  thole  plants  v/hich  have  been  brought  up  tenderly, 
ill  be  liable  to  fuflrer  by  hard  weather,  efpecially 
hile  they  are  young.  In  April  following  thefe  plants 
1  ay  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  placed  in  the  full 
*ound  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  which 
lould  be  in  a  light  foil  and  a  warm  fituation,  in  which 
ley  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  Ordinary  winters  ex- 
|  emely  well,  and  continue  to  produce  flowers  moft 
art  of  the  year,  and  retaining  their  leaves  all  the 
inter  renders  them  the  more  valuable. 

'hole  alfo  which  were  fown  in  an  open  border  may 
e  tranfplanted  in  Auguft  following,  in  the  fame  man- 
er ;  but  in  doing  of  this  you  muft  be  careful  to  take 
lem  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  if  pofll- 
le,  as  alfo  to  water  and  {hade  them  until  they 
ave  taken  root  •,  after  which  they  will  require  little 
lore  care  than  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and 
o  prune  off  the  luxuriant  branches  to  keep  them  with- 
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in  due  compafs ;  but  you  {hould  never  prune  them 
early  in  the  fpring,  nor  late  in  autumn,  for  if  froft 
fhould  happen  foon  after  they  are  pruned,  it  will  de- 
ftroy  the  tender  branches,  and  many  times  the  whole 
plant  is  loft  thereby. 

Thefe  plants  have  been  conftantly  preferved  in  the 
green-hcufe,  fuppofing  them  too  tender  to  live  thro’ 
the  winter  in  the  open  air  •,  but  I  have  had  large  plants 
of  this  kind,  which  have  remained  in  a  warm  fitua¬ 
tion  many  years  without  any  cover,  and  have  been 
much  ftronger,  and  flowered  better,  than  thofe  which 
were  houfed ;  though,  indeed,  it  will  be  proper  to 
keep  a  plant  or  two  in  fhelter,  left  by  a  very  fevere 
winter  (which  fometimes  happens  in  England)  the 
plants  abroad  {hould  be  deftroyed. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  April,  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth, 
and  watered  and  fnaded  until  they  have  taken  root,  af¬ 
ter  which  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  *,  but 
they  fhould  remain  in  the  fame  bed  till  July  or  Au¬ 
guft  following,  before  they  are  transplanted,  by  which 
time  they  will  have  made  ftrong  foots,,  and  may  be 
removed  with  fafety  to  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain,  obferving  (as  was  before  directed)  to  water 
and  fnade  them  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after 
which  you  may  train  them  up  with  ftrait  ftems,  by 
fattening  them  to  flicks,  otherwife  they  are  apt  to 
grow  crooked  and  irregular  •,  and  when  you  have  got 
their  ftems  to  the  height  you  defign  them,  they  may 
then  be  reduced  to  regular  heads,  and  with  pruning 
their  irregular  {hoots  every  year,  they  may  be  kept 
in  very  good  order. 

This  plant  grows  in  great  plenty  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  where  the  goats  feed  upon  it,  with  whofe 
milk  the  inhabitants  make  great  quantities  of  cheefe ; 
it  alfo  grows  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  where 
the  Turks  ufe  the  wood  of  thefe  fhrubs  to  make  han¬ 
dles  for  their  fabres,  and  theCaliogers  of  Patmos  make 
their  beds  of  this  wood. 

This  is,  as  hath  been  before  obferved,  by  many  peo¬ 
ple,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Cytifus  of  Virgil,  Columella, 
and  the  old  writers  in  hufbandry,  which  they  men¬ 
tion  as  an  extraordinary  plant,  and  worthy  of  culti¬ 
vation  for  fodder,  from  whence  feveral  perfons  have 
recommended  it  as  worthy  of  our  care  in  xtngland. 
But  however  ufeful  this  plant  may  be  in  Crete,  Sicily, 
Naples,  or  thofe  warmer  countries,  yet  I  am  per- 
fuaded  it  will  never  thrive  in  England,  io  as  to  be  of 
any  real  advantage  for  that  purpofe  ;  tor  in  fevere 
froft  it  is  very  fubjeft  to  be  deftroyed,  or  at  leaf!  fo 
much  damaged,  as  not  to  recover  its  former  verdure 
before  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May and  the 
{hoots  v/hich  are  produced  will  not  bear  cutting  above 
once  in  a  furnmer,  and  then  will  not  be  of  any  confide- 
rable  length  •,  and  the  ftems  growing  very  woody,  will 
render  the  cutting  of  it  very  troublelome  ;  fo  that, 
upon  the  whole,  it  can  never  anlwer  the  trouble  and 
expence  in  cultivating  it,  nor  is  it  worth  the  trial, 
ftnce  we  have  fo  many  other  plants  preferable  to  it ; 
though  in  hot,  dry,  rocky  countries,  where  few  other 
plants  will  thrive,  this  may  be  cultivated  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  fince  in  fuch  fituations  this  plant  will  live 
many  years,  and  thrive  very  well. 

But  however  unfit  this  may  be  for  fuch  ufes  in  Eng¬ 
land,  yet  for  the  beauty  of  its  hoary  leaves,  which 
will  abide  all  the  year,  together  with  its  long  conti¬ 
nuance  in  flower,  it  deferves  a  place  in  every  good 
garden,  where,  being  intermixed  with  fhrubs  of  ^the 
fame  growth,  it  makes  a  very  agreeable  variety.. 

As  there  are  atprefent  fo  many  perfons  inquifitive  to 
know  which  is  the  true  Cytilus  mentioned  by  tne.  an- 
tients,  I  have  taken  the  pains  of  transcribing  biiefiy 
what  they  have  faid  as  to  its  defcription,  by  which 
may  be  judged  how  uncertain  it  is  to  detei  mine  in  an 
affair  where  there  is  fo  little  to  be  found  in  authois  to 
affift  us. 

Theophraftus  fays,  Cytifus  is  fuch  an  enemy  to  other 
plants,  that  it  will  kill  them,  by  robbing  them  of 
nourilhment,  and  that  the  medulla  of  it  is  fo  hard  and 
thick,  that  it  comesthe  neareft  of  any  thingto  Ebenum. 
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The  {limb  Cytiftis,  by  Ariftomachus,  the  Athenian, 
as  may  be  feen  in  Pliny  [who  fays  much  the  fame  as 
Varro  and  Columelia,  from  whom  probably  he  has 
taken  it,]  is  highly  commended  for  food  for  fheep, 
and,  being  dry,  for  fwine  ;  the  utility  [as  to  health 
and  fattening,  Dal.]  the  fame  as  that  ofErvum,  but 
the  iatiety  is  quicker,  a  four-footed  animal  growing 
fat  with  a  little  of  it,  fo  that  cattle  fet  light  by  their 
Barley. 

No  food  makes  a  greater  quantity,  nor  better  milk, 
and  it  excels  all  things  as  to  the  difeafes  of  cattle ; 
moreover,  being  given  dry,  or  in  a  decodtion  of  wa¬ 
ter  mixed  with  wine,  to  nurfes  whofe  milk  fails,  it 
helps  very  much, and  makes  the  children  ftronger,  and 
take  to  their  feet  fooner ;  green,  it  is  alfo  good  for 
them,  or  dry,  if  it  be  made  moift. 

Democritus  and  Ariftomachus  fay,  bees  will  never 
want  food,  if  they  have  Cytifus  enough,  nor  is  any 
thing  cheaper. 

If,  when  the  feed  be  fown,  fhowers  are  wanting.  Co¬ 
lumella  diredts,  That  it  be  watered  the  fifteen  fol¬ 
lowing  days. 

It  is  fown  [according  to  the  antients]  after  the  equi¬ 
noxes.  It  is  perfedted  in  three  years.  It  is  mown 
in  the  vernal  equinox  [for  it  flourifhes  all  the  win¬ 
ter,  Dal.]  with  the  cheap  labour  of  a  boy,  or  old 
woman. 

The  Cytifus  is  hoary  in  afpedt.  If  any  one  would 
exprefs  its  likenefs  briefly,  it  is  a  fhrub  of  a  broader 
fort  of  Trefoil. 

In  winter,  being  moiftened,  ten  pounds  will  fatisfy  a 
horfe,  and  a  lefs  quantity  other  animals.  Being  dry, 
it  has  more  virtue,  and  a  lefs  quantity  fatisfies. 

This  fhrub  was  found  in  the  ifle  Cythnus,  thence  it 
was  tranflated  into  all  the  Cyclades,  and  afterwards 
into  the  cities  of  Greece,  where  it  occafioned  a  great 
increafe  of  cheefe. 

It  fears  not  the  injury  of  heat  nor  cold,  nor  hail  nor 
fnow,  and  Hyginus  adds,  nor  of  enemies,  becaufe 
the  wood  is  of  no  value. 

Alfo  Galen,  in  his  book  de  Antid.  writes,  “  Cytifus 
“  is  a  fhrub.  In  Myfia,  in  that  part  that  is  neareft  to 
“  our  province,  there  is  a  tradl  which  they  call  Brot- 
“  ton,  in  which  there  is  a  place  full  of  Cytifus,  from 
“  the  flowers  of  which,  all  agree,  the  bees  make  very 
“  much  honey. 

“  It  is  a  fruticofe  plant ;  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  a 
“  Myrtle.” 

He  fays,  feven  Ample  leaves  have  the  faculty  of  di- 
gefting,  mixed  with  warm  water,  as  the  leaves  of 
Mallows  :  thus  Galen. 

Cornarus  too  fecurely  writes,  That  Cytifus  either  ne¬ 
ver  came  among  the  Germans,  or  that  it  perifhed  long 
ago.  From  what  Pliny  fays.  That  it  was  very  rare  in 
Italy  in  his  time,  he  cannot  perfuade  me,  that  nothing 
could  grow  in  Germany,  that  was  fcarce  in  Italy.  Jo. 
Bauh. 

Strabo,  contrary  to  Diofcorides,  Pliny,  and  Galen, 
will  have  the  Cytifus  to  be  a  tree,  and  he  likens  it  to 
the  Balfamum,  an  odoriferous  tree,  which  probably 
was  the  occafion,  that  Cornarus  thought  this  tree  came 
neat  eft  to  a  fhrub,  becaufe  Pliny  laid  the  wood  was  of 
no  value,  therefore  he  perfuades  himfelf,  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  woody  branches,  not  tender  and  foft,  as  in  an 
herb. 

But  Virgil  fnews  it  is  neither  a  tree  nor  a  fhrub, 
when  he  fays : 

“  - Non  mepafeente,  capelin, 

“  Florentem  Cytifum,  &  falices  capretis  amaras.” 

[Buc.  Eclog.  j. 

“  Sic  Cytifo  paftae  diftendunt  ubera  vaccse.” 

Eclog.  9. 

“  Nec  Cytifo  faturantur  apes,  nec  fronde  capellae.” 

Eclog.  10. 

\  irgil,  J  lay,  indicates  very  plainly  in  thefe  verfes, 
that  it  is  neither  a  tree  nor  a  fhrub,  for  goats  do  not 
ule  it ;  nor  can  they,  if  they  were  wont  to  eat  flowery 
trees.  Neither  will  what  Cornarus  fays  avail,  when 


Phny  fays  the  wood  is  of  no  value,  that  it  muf 
neceflity  produce  woody  branches ;  nay,  the  cent 
is  rather  true,  that  there  is  no  value  in  the  w 
that  it  bears  viny  pliable  branches,  with  which 
goats  cannot  be  fatiated. 


r 
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Theocritus  very  plainly  exprefies  it,  That  Cytift  ■ 
a  very  grateful  food  to  goats  :  .  13 


'H  CU'r  TCS/  X-JTta-OH,  o\hK<§r>  Oclyx  dlUKH. 

“  Capra  Cytifum,  lupus  capeilam  fequitur.” 


Which  is  thus  imitated  by  Virgil : 

“  Torva  leaena  lupum  fequitur,  lupus  ipfecapel! 

“  Florentem  Cytifum  fequitur  lafeiva  capella.”  ’ 

Amatus,  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  concludes  Cytif 
be  between  trees  and  fhrubs,  by  the  difference  of  ■ 
nus,  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  Pliny,  that,  as  a  tret  ir 
may  be  ufed  in  the  feminine  gender,  as  a  fhrui  n 
the  mafeuline,  which  is  not  worth  the  minding 
Columella  ufes  Cytifus  in  the  feminine  gender"  a 
Theocritus  and  others  in  the  mafeuline ;  as  (  \ 
Conft.  in  Lex.  who  writes  that  it  was  called  ! 
Aov,  and  Theocritus  calls  this  fhrub  xuWo„,  and  off 
xvTKrov  }  others  again  t*a»?. 

Of  Cythnus,  or,  as  others,  of  Cythifa,  the  nam  f 
an  ifland,  as  Severius  has  ip 
Among  thefe  words  of  Diofcorides  in  fome  ma  . 
feripts,  there  are  found,  falfely  written,  in  fome,"  * 
linen  Triphyllon,  in  others  Lotum  Grandem. 
Diofcorides’s  defeription  of  the  Cytifus  is  not  fo  . 
curate,  that  from  it  the  true  Cytifus  may  be  af  - 
tained. 

Although  in  the  feveral  fpecies  of  Cytifufes  it  is  h  ! 
to  judge  whiph  is  the  legitimate  Cytifus  fpecified  • 
the  antients  j  the  moft  ikilful  take  it  to  be  that  wh 
Maranthus  has  deferibed,  which  is  our  Medica,  wh 
has  been  ranged  under  the  genus  of  Cytifus,  by  rr 
of  the  writers  before  Dr.  Tournefort,  who  eftablii; 
the  genus  of  Medicago,  on  account  of  the  feed-ve 
being  like  that  of  Medica,  cr  Snail  Trefoil. 

This  plant  grows  in  great  plenty  at  Abruzzo,  wh 
the  goats  feed  upon  it,  and  from  their  milk  are  m; 
great  quantities  of  cheefe.  I  have  had  both  feeds  r 
ipecimens  of  the  plant  lent  me  from  thence,  byp 
fons  of  the  greateft  {kill  in  botany,  who  have  affui 
me,  that  this  plant  is  generally  fuppofed,  by  all  1 
people  of  learning  in  that  country,  to  be  the  p 
mentioned  by  Virgil. 

Trifolium  fruticans,  according  to  Dodonaeus,  or 
lemonium,  according  to  fome,  is  improperly  call* 
Cytifus  by  many. 

Trifolium  candidum  Dodon.  by  fome  is  faid  to  ■ 
the  Cytifus  of  Columella,  concerning  which,  feeL 
Hift.  n.  9.  1 7.  of  Trifolious  herbs, 
l  ragus  writes.  That  their  opinion  is  to  be  rejedh’ , 
who  interpret  the  Trifolium  pratenfe  to  be  a  Cytif; 
Some  contend  the  Trifolium  candidum  of  Dodon.  1 
Redtum  Melilotum  vulgarem,  to  be  the  Cytifus  : 
the  antients,  as  Dodonaeus  fays,  but  they  have  not  : 
on  the  truth. 

Ruellius  writes,  That  he  was  afraid  that  Marcel  i 
took  Cytifus  for  Medica. 

MEDICAGO.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  805.  Medfi 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  410.  tab.  231.  Snail  Trefoil.  • 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  flower  hatha  cylindrical  eredl  empalement  of  one  It 
which  is  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  equal  acute  fegmei. 
The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind ,  having  an  oval  er 
ftandard ,  whofe  borders  are  reflexed.  The  wings  are 
long,  oval ,  and  fixed  to  the  keel  by  an  appendix.  V’ 
keel  is  oblongs  bifid ,  obtufe ,  and  reflexed.  It  hath 
ftamina ,  nine  of  which  are  joined,  and  the  other- is  fling 
terminated  by  flmall  fummits ,  and  an  oblong  germen,  wh  ’ 
fits  upon  a  fbort  ftyle ,  is  involved  with  the ftamina  by 
keel,  and  crowned  by  a  very  flmall  fiigma.  The  gem 
afterward  turns  to  along  compreffed pod,  twifted  into  ' 
form  of  a  Jnail ,  inclofing  many  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 
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,js  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fame  feclion 
d  clafs,  as  the  former  by  Tournefort  and  Linnaeus. 
The  Species  are, 

Iedicago  ( Marina )  peduneuhs  racemofis,  legumi- 
3us  cochleatis,  fpinofis,  caule  procumbente  tomen- 
ro  Horn.  Cliff.  378.  Medicago  with  branching  foot- 
Iks,  fnail-fhaped  prickly  pods ,  and  a  trailing  woolly 
Ik!  Medica  Marina.  Lob.  Icon.  38.  Sea  Medick ,  or 

ail  Trefoil.  t 

Iedicago  ( Scutellata )  legumimbus  chochleatis,  m- 
nibus  ftipulis  dentatis  caule  angulofo  diffufo,  foli- 
s  oblono-o  ovatis  acute  dentatis.  Medicago  with 
ooth  fnail-fhaped  pods,  indented  ftipula,  an  angular  dif- 
rp/j  ff/tlk  and  oblong ,  oval ,  [mall  leaves ,  which  are 
irply  indented.  Medica  fcutellata.  J.  B.  2.  384.  Snail 
•(foil,  commonly  called  Snails. 

Iedicago  ( Tomato )  leguminibus  tornatis  inerrhibus, 
pulls  acute  dentatis  foliolis  ferratis.  Medicago  with  a 
vned  fmooth  pod ,  acute  indented  ftipula ,  and  the  j mall 
ives  f 'awed .  Medica  tornata  minor  lenis.  Park, 
heat.  1 1 1 6.  Snail  Trefoil  with  a  fmaller ,  turned,  fmooth 

lit.  . 

Iedicago  {Intort  ext  a)  leguminibus  cochleatis  fpi- 
>fiffimis  aculeis  utrinque  tendentibus.  Medicago  with 
ry  prickly  fnail-Jhaped,  pods ,  whofe  fpines  point  every 
vy.  Medica  magno  frudtu,  aculeis  l'urfum  &  deor- 
m  tendentibus.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  411.  Snail  Tre- 
ll  with  a  large  fruit,  whofe  fpines  point  upward  and 
wnward ,  commonly  called  Hedgehog. 

Iedicago  ( Laciniata )  leguminibus  chochleatis  fpi- 
>fis,  foliolis  acute  dentatis  tricufpidifque.  Medicago 
ith  prickly  fnail-Jhaped  pods,  whofe  lobes  are  acutely  in- 
nted,  and  terminate  in  three  points.  Medica  cochleata 
carpos  capfula  rotunda  fpinosa,  foliis  eleganter  dif- 
Tis.  H.  L.  B.  Snail-fhaped  T refoil,  having  a  double 
\iit  with  a  round  prickly  capfule,  and  elegant  cut  leaves. 
here  are  many  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which 
•ow  naturally  in  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  and  are 
squently  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake 
'  variety  ;  but  thefe  are  rarely  cultivated  in  other 
.rdens,  fo  it  would  be  befide  my  purpofe  to  enume- 
te  them  here. 

he  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  borders  of  the 
[editerranean  Sea ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant,  with 
tiling  woolly  branches  about  a  foot  long,  which  are 
vided  into  fmall  branches,  garnifhed  with  fmall,  tri- 
iliate,  downy  leaves  at  each  joint,  Handing  upon 
ort  foot-Halks.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
e  fide  and  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  fmall 
ufters  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  are 
cceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  fnail-fhaped  fruit,  which 
e  downy,  and  armed  with  a  few  fhort  fpines.  The 
iwers  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
i  September. 

'his  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
iwn  upon  a  warm  border  of  dry  foil  in  the  fpring, 
-here  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  when  the 
lants  are  come  up,  two  or  three  of  them  may  be 
•anfplanted  into  fmall  pots  to  be  flickered  in  win- 
;r,  becaufe  in  very  fevere  froH,  thofe  which  are  in 
he  open  air  are  frequently  deftroyed  •,  though  they 
/ill  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters,  if  they 
re  growing  in  a  dry  foil  and  a  fheltered  fituation. 
ffiofe  plants  which  are  left  remaining,  will  require  no 
ither  culture  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too 
lofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  This  fort  may 
ie  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be  planted 
n  June  or  July,  in  a  fhady  border,  covering  them 
:lofe  with  a  glafs  to  exclude  the  external  air  thefe 
vill  take  root  in  about  fix  weeks  time,  and  may  then 
ie  either  planted  in  a  warm  border  or  in  pots,  and 
reated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  feedling  plants. 

The  fecond  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na- 
urally  in  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  England 
t  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  oddnefs 
)f  its  fruit,  which  is  twilled  in  the  form  of  a  fnail ; 
md  as  it  ripens  turns  to  a  dark  brown  colour,  fo  as  to 
lave  the  appearance  of  fnails  feeding  on  the  plants  at 
1  diftant  view.  This  hath  trailing  branches  ;  the 
lowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  come  out  from  the 
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fide  of  the  branches.  Thefe  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the. autumn.  It  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  in  the  middle  of  April, 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ;  and  the  plants  fhould 
be  thinned  where  they  ire  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require. 

The  third  fort  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  grows 
in  the  fame  countries  as  the  former.  This  hath  trail¬ 
ing  branches,  and  yellow  flowers  like  the  fecondfort, 
but  the  fruit  is  much  longer  and  clofer  twilled,  fo  as 
to  refemble  the  figure  of  a  velfel  called  a  pipe,  being 
lefs  at  each  end  than  in  the  middle.  This  is  frequently 
kept  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  and  may  be 
propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  fecond 
fort. 

The  fourth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  more  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens  than 
at  prefent.  The  Italics,  leaves,  and  flowers,  are  like 
thofe  of  the  two  former  forts,  but  the  fruit  is  much 
larger,  and  clofely  armed  with  long  fpines  like  a 
hedgehog,  from  whence  it  had  the  title--,  thefe  fpines 
point  every  way,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  handle  the 
fruit  without  fmarting  for  it.  This  is  propagated  by 
feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the  fecond  fort,  and  the  plants 
require  the  fame  treatment.  It  flowers  in  June,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  •  it  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  with  trailing  Halles  like  the  former  ;  the 
lobes  of  the  trifoliate  leaves  arewedge-ffiaped,  ffiarply 
indented  on  the  edges,  and  at  the  top  have  three 
acute  points.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and 
the  fruit  is  fnail-fhaped,  but  fmall,  armed  with  many 
weak  fpines.  It  flowers  about  the  fame  time  with  the 
former,  and  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  way. 

MEDLAR.  See  Mespilus. 
MELAMPYRUM.  Tourn.  InH.  R.  H.  173. 
tab.  78.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  660.  Miz.dy.Trvgov,  of 
black,  and  zrvgoc,  Wheat.]  Cow  Wheat* 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which 
is  tubulous ,  cut  into  four  fegmenis  at  the  brim.  The  flower 
is  of  the  lip  kind,  having  an  oblong  recurved  tube  com- 
prejfed  at  the  brim  ;  the  upper  lip  is  formed  like  a  helmet, 
and.  is  comprejfed  and  indented  at  the  top ;  the  under  lip 
is  plain,  erebl,  and  cut  into  three  fegments  at  the  top, 
which  are  equal  and  obtufe.  It  hath  four  awl-fhaped 
ftamina  which  are  curved  under  the  upper  lip ,  two  of 
which  are  fhorter  than  the  other,  terminated  by  oblong 
fnmmits,  and  in  the  center  is  fituated  an  acute-pointed  ger- 
men,  fupporting  a  fingle  ftyle  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma. 
The  empalement  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  acute-pointed 
capfule  with  two  cells,  inclofing  two  pretty  large  oval 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter 
Hamina,  and  the  feeds  are  included  in  a  capnfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Melampyrum  ( Pratenfe )  floribus  fecundis  latera- 
libus,  cOnjtlgationibus  remotis,  corollis  claufis.  FI01S 
Suec.  513.  Cow  Wheat  with  fruitful  foot-Jlalks  of 
flowers  ftanding  at  a  diftance,  and  the  petals  flout.  Me¬ 
lampyrum  luteum  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  234.  Broad - 
leaved  fellow  Cow  Wheat. 

2.  Melampyrum  ( Criftatum )  fpicis  qtiadrangularibus 
bradteis  cordatis  cbmpadtis  denticulis  imbricatis.  Flor. 
Suec.  510.  Cow  Wheat  with  quadrangular  fpikes ,  and 
heatt-fhaped  bradlex,  which  are  imbrica  t  ed.  £  Me  1 a  m  p  y  r  u  m 
luteum  anguflifolium.  C.  B.  P.  234.  Yellow  narrow¬ 
leaved  Cow  Wheat. 

3.  Melampyrum  {Arvenfe)  fpicis  conicis  laxe  bradteis 
dentato-fetaceis.  Flor.  Seuc.  51 1.  Cow  Wheat  with 
loofe  conical  fpikes,  and  briftty  indented  bradlea.  Melam¬ 
pyrum  purpurafeente  coma.  C.  B.  P.  234.  Cow  Wheat 
with  purplifto  tops. 

4.  Melampyrum  (. Nemotofum )  floribus  fecundis  latera- 
libus  bradteis  dentato  cordato  lanceolatis,  fummis* 
coloratis  flerilibus,  calycibus  lanatis.  Flor.  Suec.  512. 
Covo  Wheat  with  fruitful  lateral  flowers,  heart  fpear- 
floaped  brail e^s,  flerile  coloured  tops,  and  woolly  empale- 

8  S  menu. 
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tnents.  Melampyrum  coma  caerulea.  C.  B.  P.  234* 
Cow  Wheat  with  blue  tops. 

Thefe  plants  are  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  in  many  parts  of 
England.  The  fecond  fort  grows  plentifully  in  Bed- 
fordfhire  and  Cambridgefhire.  The  fourth  fort  grows 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The  third  fort 
grows  naturally  in  fome  of  the  fandy  lands  in  Norfolk, 
tho’  not  in  great  plenty  ;  but  in  Weft  Friezland  and 
Flanders,  it  grows  very  plentifully  among  the  Corn  •, 
and  Clufius  fays,  it  fpoils  their  bread,  making  it  dark  •, 
and  that  thofe  who  eat  of  it  ufed  to  be  troubled  with 
heavinefs  of  the  head,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they 
had  eaten  Darnel  or  Cockle  :  but  Mr.  Ray  fays,  He 
has  eaten  of  this  bread  very  often,  but  could  never 
perceive  that  it  gave  any  dilagreeable  tafte,  or  that  it 
was  accounted  unwholefome  by  the  country  people, 
who  never  endeavour  to  ieparate  it  from  the  Corn  . 
and  Tabernasmontanus  declares,  he  has  often  eaten  it 
without  any  harm  •,  and  fays,  it  makes  a  very  pleafant 
bread.  It  is  a  delicious  food  for  cattle,  particularly 
for  fattening  of  oxen  and  cows,  for  which  purpofe  it 
may  be  cultivated. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  fown  ip  the  au¬ 
tumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife  it  feldom 
grows  the  firft  year  •,  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  weeded  in  the  fpring  while  young,  and  as  foon 
as  they  begin  to  fnew  their  flowers,  the  cattle  may  be 
fed  upon  it;  but 'they  fhould  be  confined  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  fpace,  and  not  permitted  to  run  over  the  whole 
field  to  trample  it  down,  which  would  deftroy  a  great 
part  of  it. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  make  a  pretty  appear¬ 
ance,  with  their  purple  and  blue  tops,  during  the 
months  of  July  and  Auguft.  They  are  all  of  them 
annual  plants. 

MELANTHIUM,  Star-flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  flower  has  no  empalement  ( unlefs  the  corolla  is  Jo  call¬ 
ed)  it  hath  fix  oblong ,  oval,  fpreading  petals ,  which  are 
permanent ,  and  fix  fender  erebl  fiamina  inferted  above  the 
tails ,  with  globular  fummits ,  with  a  freaked  globular 
germen ,  fupporting  three  curved  diftinbt  fiyles ,  crowned 
by  obtufe  fiigma ;  the  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval 
capfule ,  having  three  cells ,  which  are  united  within ,  con¬ 
taining  feveral  oval  compreffed  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  intitled  Hexandria  Trigynia, 
the  flower  having  fix  ftamina  and  three  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Melanthium  ( Virginicum )  petalis  unguiculatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  483.  Star-flower  with  tender  nail-fhaped pe¬ 
tals.  Afphodelo  affinis  Floridana,  ramofo  caule,  fio- 
ribus  ornithogali  obfoletis.  Pluk.  tab.  434.  f.  8. 

2.  Melanthium  ( Sibericum )  petalis  feflilibus.  Amoen. 
Acad.  2.  p.  349.  Star-flower  with  fefflle petals.  Orni- 
thogalum  fpicis  florum  longiflimis  ramofis.  Flor. 
Siber.  p.  45. 

3.  Melanthium  ( Punffatum )  petalis  punflatis,  foliis 
cucullatis.  Amcen.  Acad.  6.  Star-flower  with  punctu¬ 
ated  petals ,  and  hooded  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  in  other 
parts  of  North  America,  but  being  a  plant  of  little 
beauty,  is  feldom  cultivated  except  in  botanic  gar¬ 
dens  ;  the  flower-ftalks  of  this  rifes  from  fix  to  eight 
inches  high,  branching  upward  into  three  or  four  di- 
vifions,  garnifhed  below  the  flower  with  two  or  three 
linear  leaves.  The  flowers  are  compofed  of  fix 
fpreading  petals  of  a  dufky  worn-out  colour,  which 
are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

If  the  roots  of  this  plant  are  planted  in  a  border  of 
light  earth,  not  too  dry,  they  will  thrive  and  pro¬ 
duce  their  flowers  here,  but  feldom  increafe. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  fo  is  at 
prefent  a  ftranger  in  England,  but  may  be  propagated 
here  (if  once  obtained)  by  planting  the  bulbous  roots 
in  an  eaft  border. 

The  third  fort  grows  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fo 
is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England.  But 
if  the  roots  are  planted  in  a  border,  covered  in  win¬ 


ter  with  a  garden  frame,  and  treated  in  the  fame  y 
as  is  directed  for  the  Ixia,  they  will  thrive  and  flo  \ 
annually. 

M  E  L  A  S  T  O  M  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  481.  Groff  . 
ria.  Sloan.  Hift.  Jam.  Plum.  Sp.  18.  The  Ameri  a 
Goofeberry-tree,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  floiver  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  f  L 
ing  like  a  bladder ,  and  obtufe.  It  hath  five  roundijh  . 
tals ,  which  are  inferted  into  the  border  of  the  empalem 
and  ten  fhort  fiamina ,  terminated  by  long  ereCt  futnmi  \ 
little  curved.  Under  the  flower  is  fituated  a  roun  j 
germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  incur  / 
indented  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  abl 
with  jive  cells ,  covered  by  the  empalement  which  cm  » 
it ,  and  contains  many  fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  : 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Monoi . 
nia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  h  • 
ten  ftamina  and.  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Melastoma  ( Plant aginis  folio )  foliis  denticul; ; 
ovatis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  389.  Melaftoma  v.  - 
oval,  acute-pointed,  indented  leaves.  Groffularia  Art 
ricana,  plantaginis  folio  ampliffimo.  Plum.  Sp.  iS| 

2.  Melastoma  {Acinodendro'n)  foliis  denticulatis  fir 
trinerviis  ovatis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  558.  Meld 
ma  with  oval  indented  leaves  ending  in  acute  pod 
having  three  veins.  Groffularia  alia  plantaginis  fol! 
frudlu  rariore  violaceo.  Plum.  Sp.  18. 

3.  Melastoma  ( Hirta )  foliis  denticulatis  quinquen 
vibus,  ovato-lanceolatis  caule  hifpido.  Lin.  Sp.  3c 
Melaftoma  with  fpear-fhaped  indented  leaves ,  with  j 
veins ,  and  a  prickly  ftalk.  Groffularia  plantaginis  f& 
anguftiore  hirluto.  Plum.  Sp.  18. 

4.  Melastoma  ( Holofericea )  foliis  integerrimis  trim 
viis  oblongo-ovatis  tomentofis  racemis  brachidt 
fpicis  bipartitis.  Lin.  Sp.  559.  Melaftoma  with  vt 
entire  oblong  oval  leaves ,  which  are  woolly  on  their  m\ 
fide ,  and  fpikes  of  flowers  dividing  in  two  parts.  Arb 
racemofa  Brafiliana,  folio  Malabathri.  Breyn.  Cei 
tab.  2  &  3. 

5.  Melastoma  ( Groffularioides)  foliis  lanceolatis  utri 
que  glabris  nervis  tribus  ante  bafiri  cobuntibus,  Ho 
Cliff.  162.  Melaftoma  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  fm 
on  both  fldes ,  and  three  veins  which  join  before  they  m. 
the  bafe.  Groffularia  frudtu  non  fpinofo,  Malabad 
foliis  oblongis,  floribus  herbaceis  racemofis,  fru6 
nigro.  Sloan.  Cat.  165. 

6.  Melastoma  ( Bicolor )  foliis  ldiiceolatis,  nervds  trib 
longitudinalibus,  fubtus  glabris  coloratis.  Hort.  Cli 
162.  Melaftoma  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  having  th 

veins ,  fmooth  and  coloured  on  their  me. 

fide. 

7.  Melastoma  ( Malabathrica )  foliis  lanceolato-ovai 
quinquenervibus  fcabris.  Flor.  Zeyl.  171.  Melaftor 
with  fpear-fhaped  oval  leaves  which  are  rough ,  and  ha 
five  veins.  Melaftoma  quinque  nervia  hirta  major,  c , 
pitulis  fericeis  villofis.  Burm.  Zeyl.  155.  tab.  73. 

8.  Melastoma  ( Lavigata )  foliis  oblohgo-ovatis  min 
tiffime  dentatis  inferne  fericeis  quinquenervibus,  fl 
ribus  racemofis.  Melaftoma  with  oblong  oval  leave 
having  very  fmall  indentures  on  the  edges ,  andfilky  on  th  j] 
under  fide,  with  five  veins,  and  flowers  growing  in  lo 
bunches.  Groffulariae  frueftu,  arbor  maximo  non  fj 
nofa,  Malabathri  folio  maximo  inodora,  flore  rat 
mofo  albo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  165. 

9.  Melastoma  ( Petiolatis )  foliis  denticulatis  ovatis  ac 
minatis,  inferne  nitidiffimis,  petiolis  longiflimis.  A) 
laftoma  with  oval  acute-pointed  leaves,  which  are  indeni 1 
on  their  edges,  very  Jhining  on  their  under  fide ,  and  ha¬ 
ver  y  long  foot-ftalks. 

10.  Melastoma  ( Umbellata )  foliis  cordatis  acuminat 
integerrimis,  inferne  incanis,  floribus  umbellat^ 
Melaftoma  with  heart-fhaped ,  acute-pointed,  entire  leavi 
hoary  on  their  under  fide,  and  flowers  growing  in  umb\ 
Sambucus  Barbadenfis  didta,  foliis  fubincanis.  Ph4 
Phyt.  tab.  221.  fol.  6. 

1 1.  Melastoma  ( Racemofa )  foliis  oblongo-cordatis  ac* 
minatis,  denticulato-ferratis,  floribus  racemofis  fp;| 
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Melaftoma  with  oblong ,  heart-floaped ,  acute-pointed 
iVes,  having  fawed  indent  wes,  and  flowers  growing 
inly  in  long  bunches. 

Melastoma  ( Verticillata )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis, 
linquenervibus,  fubtus  aureis,  floribus  verticillatis, 
nle  tomentofo.  .  Melaftoma  with  oval  fpear-floaped 
ives  having  five  veins ,  which  are  of  a  gold  colour  on  their 
•der  fide ,  and  flowers  growing  in  whorls ,  with  a  woolly 
ilk. 

Melastoma  {Acuta)  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  denti- 
ilatis  inferne  incanis  trinervibus,  floribus  racemolis. 
[elaftoma  with  acute  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  which  are  in- 
nted  on  their  edges ,  hoary  on  their  under  fide ,  have  three 
ins ,  and  flowers  growing  in  bunches. 

Melastoma  {Glabra)  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acu- 
inatis  integerrimis,  utrinque  glabris  trinervibus,  flo- 
)us  racemofis.  Melaftoma  with  entire ,  oval,  fpear- 
iped  leaves  ending  in  acute  points ,  having  three  veins , 
d  fmooth  on  both  fides ,  with  flowers  growing  in  long 
nches.  Arbor  Syrinamenfis,  canella:  folio  utrinque 
abro.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  249.  fol.  5. 

Melastoma  {gluinquenervia)  foliis  ovatis  quinque- 
irvibus  fcabris, floribus  racemofis  alaribus.  Melaftoma 
ith  oval  rough  leaves  having  five  veins ,  and  flowers 
owing  in  hunches  from  the  fides  of  the  branches. 
Melastoma  {Ofiandria)  foliis  lanceolatis  trinervi- 
is  glabris,  marginibus  hilpidis.  Melaftoma  with  fmooth 
>. ar-fhaped  leaves  having  three  veins ,  and  hairy  prickles 
the  border. 

Melastoma  {Afpera)  foliis  ovatis  quinquenervibus 
ibris,  marginibus  hifpidis.  Melaftoma  with  oval 
doth  leaves ,  having  five  veins ,  and  hairy  prickly 
rders. 

Melastoma  {Scabrofa)  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  fca- 
is  acuminatis  quinquenervibus,  floribus  racemofis.' 
elaftoma  with  oval ,  fpear-Jhaped ,  acute-pointed  leaves , 
ving  five  veins ,  and  flowers  growing  in  long  bunches. 
le  title  of  this  genus  of  plants  was  given  to  it  by 
ofeflor  Burman,  of  Amfterdam,  in  the  Thefaurus 
ylanicus  5  fome  of  thefe  plants  have  been  titled 
mbucus,  others  Chriftophoriana,  and  to  fome  of 
Tpecies  Dr.  Plukenet  gave  the  title  of  Acidendton  ; 
t  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Father  Plunder,  gave  them 
;  title  of  Groflfularia,  from  whence  I  have  applied 
:  Englifh  name  of  Goofeberry  to  them,  which  is 
;  name  by  which  fome  of  the  forts  are  known  in 
nerica. 

ae  firit  fort  rifes  about  four  or  five  feet  high,  the 
m  and  branches  being  covered  with  long  ruflet 
irs ;  the  leaves  are  placed  on  the  branches  oppofite  ; 
vy  are  five  inches  long  and  two  broad,  and  are  alfo 
vered  with  the  fame  ruflet  down,  having  five  ribs 
veins  running  through  the  leaves  from  end  to  end, 

;t  the  three  inner  join  before  they  reach  the  bafe,  with 
all  tranfverfe  ribs  •,  the  fruit  is  produced  at  the  end 
the  {hoots,  which  is  a  pulpy  blue  berry,  as  large  as 
Nutmeg. 

be  fecond  fort  grows  to  be  a  large  tree,  having  ma-' 

■  crooked  branches,  covered  with  a  brown  bark, 
e  leaves  placed  oppofite  on  the  branches  ;  thefe  are 
100th,  entire,  and  above  five  inches  long,  and  two 
oad  in  the  middle,  with  three  deep  veins  running 
rough  them  •,  both  fides  of  thefe  leaves  are  of  a 
^ht  green  and  fmooth,  and  are  fharply  indented  on 
eir  edges,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  fruit 
■ows  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  •, 
iey  are  thinly  placed  on  the  fpikes,  and  are  of  a 
iolet  colour.  - 1 

he  third  fort  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  with 
large  trunk,  covered  with  a  ruflet  bark  :  the  leaves 
f  this  tree  are  very  large,  being  above  feven  inches 
>ng,  and  three  and  a  quarter  broad,  of  a  dark  ruflet 
dour  on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  a  yellowifli  ruflet  on 
ieir  under,  foft  to  the  touch,  having  a  loft  down  over 
iem  ;  the  ftalks  are  covered  with  rough  hairs,  and  the 
aves  are  placed  by  pairs  on  the  branches,  which 
lake  a  beautiful  appearance  when  the  trees  are  viewed 
•  a  diftance. 

he  fourth  fort  feldom  grows  more  than  eight  or  ten 
,  :ct  high,  the  leaves  are  about  four  inches  long, 
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having  three  veins,  which  join  before  they  reach  the 
bafe  •,  they  are  entire,  and  are  of  a  fattin  colour  on 
their  under  fide,  but  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper ; 
thefe  are  placed  by  pairs  on  the  branches. 

The  fifth  fort  feldom  grows  more  than  feven  or  eio-ht 
feet  high,  fpreading  out  into  many  branches,  winch 
are  covered  with  a  fmooth  purple  bark  •,  they  are  {len¬ 
der,  and  are  garniftied  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  five 
inches  long  and  two  broad  in  the  middle,  where  they 
are  broadeft they  are  fmooth  on  both  fides,  their 
edges  are  entire,  and  they  terminate  in  acute  points. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  pretty  long  hanging 
bunches,  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  with  long  ftyles 
which  are  ftretched  out  a  good  length  beyond  the  pe¬ 
tals,  and  are  permanent  ;  the  fruit  is  fmall,  and  black 
when  ripe. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  {lender  branches,  which  are  fmooth,  and 
garniftied  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves  three  inches  long, 
and  one  and, a  quarter  broad,  of  a  lucid  green  on  the 
upper  fide,  but  white  on  the  under,  having  three  lon¬ 
gitudinal  veins  which  join  before  they  reach  the  bafe  ; 
thefe  are  entire,  and  placed  alternately  on  the  branches. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  loofe  panicle  at  the 
end  of  the  branches;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  have 
pretty  long  tubes  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  pur¬ 
ple  fruit. 

The  feventh  fort  rifes  with  an  angular  ftalk  fix  or  feven 
feet  high,  fending  out  branches  oppofite,  which  are 
garniftied  with  fpear-fliaped,  oval,  rough  leaves, 
placed  by  pairs  ;  they  are  hairy,  of  a  dark  green  on 
their  upper  fide,  but  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under.' 

The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
two  or  three  Handing  together ;  they  are  large,  and 
of  a  Rofe  colour,  inclining  to  purple,  fitting  in  large 
hairy  empalements ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
purple  fruit  crowned  by  the  empalement,  which  are 
filled  with  a  purple  pulp  furrounding  the  feeds. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet, 
with  a  large  ftrait  Item,  covered  with  a  gray  bark, 
and  at  the  top  divides  into  many  angular  branches ; 
thefe  are  garniftied  with  oblong  oval  leaves  near  a 
foot  long,  and  fix  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a 
dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  filky  on  their  un¬ 
der,  with  five  ftrong  longitudinal  veins  ;  they  are  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges,  and  placed  oppofite.*  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  long  bunches  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  ;  thefe  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh  purple  fruit,  filled  with  pulp,  in  which 
the  feeds  are  lodged. 

The  ninth  fort  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ereft  ftalk  near 
thirty  feet  high,  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  dividing 
at  the  top  into  feveral  angular  comprefied  branches, 
which  are  garniftied  with  oval  leaves  indented  on  their 
edges  *,  they  are  feven  inches  long  and  almoft  five 
broad,  {landing  by  pairs  oppofite  on  very  long  foot- 
ftalks,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  a 
pale  gold  colour  and  fattiny  on  their  under,  with  five 
ftrong  longitudinal  veins,  and  a  great  number  of 
fmaller  tranfverfe  ones.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are 
white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  purple  fruit,  about  the 
fame  fize  as  thofe  of  the  former. 

The  tenth  fort  rifes  with  a  ftirubby  ftalk  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  covered  with  a  hairy  bark,  and  divides  in¬ 
to  many  branches  toward  the  top,  which  are  garniih- 
ed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  ending  in  acute  points ; 
they  are  five  inches  long  and  three  broad  toward  their 
bafe,  entire  in  their  borders,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  * 
upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  with  five  lon¬ 
gitudinal  veins,  and  many  fmaller  tranfverfe  ones ; 
thefe  are  placed  oppofite,  and  Hand  upon  hairy  foot- 
ftalks,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  in  a 
fort  of  umbel  •,  they  are  of  a  pale  Rofe  colour  and 
pretty  large,  fitting  on  hairy  empalements ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  black  fruit,  a  little  larger  than 
Elder-berries. 

The  eleventh  fort  rifes  with  a  ftirubby  ftalk  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  covered  with  a  dark  brown 

bark, 
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.  i  -and  divides  at  the  top  into  many  draggling 

branches^  which  are  garntod  with  oblong  heart- 
ftaped  leavesGx  inchesbong,  three  broad  toward 
rhpir  bafe  ending  in  acute  points,  indented  on  thei 
do  s  w  h  (harp  Terratures  thhey  are  tooth  on  bo* 

fidls,  and  of  adight  green  colonr  The  flowe^sare 

produced  in  very  looie  bunches  at  the  end  or  - 
branches  •  they  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  co.ou  , 
and  are  fucceJded  by  fmall  fruit,  of  a  dark  colour 

The^wdfth  fort  rifes  with  a  ffirubby  ftalk  five  or  fix 
feet  hicrh  dividing  into  many  fmaller  branches,  whi 
S  cohered  with  °a  hairy  woolly  bark,  of  a  rufty  iron 
colour  thefe  are  garniffied  with  ova  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,’  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  three  quarters 
ofan  inch  broad  in  the  middle  ;  they  are  of  a  dark 
nre^n  on  their  upper  fide,  and  of  a  rufty  iron  colour 
Sn  their  under,  having  five  longitudinal  veins  •,  they 
are  placed  oppofite,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  rh 
flowers  come  out  in  whorls  at  the  joints  of  the  ftal  h  , 
fhey  are  fmall,  of  a  purpliffi  colour,  and  are  fucceed- 

bv  fmall  black  fruit.  - .  •  <- 

The  thirteenth  fort  is  a  low  Ihrub,  feldom inK 
more  than  three  feet  high  dividing  at  the  bou 
into  flender  branches,  which  are  garmlhed  with  tor 

fliaped  leaves,  ending  m  acute  points  ;  thefe  are 
inches  Ion",  and  one  and  a  halt  broad  in  the  mid  , 
flawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  of  a  hoary  white  on  their  under,  hav  ng 
three  longitudinal  veins  -,  they  are  placed  opp  , 
upon  fliort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  m 
looie  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are 
white,  and  fucceeded  by  fmall  purple  fruit. 

The  fourteenth  fort  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk  eight  or  nine 
feet  high,  divided  toward  the  top  into  many  flendei 
branches  which  are  tooth,  garmlhed  with  oval  fpear- 
lhaped  leaves,  which  are  feven  inches  long  and  three 
broad,  ending  in  acute  points  •,  they  are  entire  on 
their  edges,  and  fmooth  on  both  fides,.  ftandmg 
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oppofite,  and  have  three  longitudinal  veins.  I  he 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  very  fmall  pui- 

The  fifteenth  fort  rifes  with  feveral  fhrubby  ftalks  five 
or  fix  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  crooked  branches, 
earnifned  with  oval  leaves  three  inches  long,  and 
almoft  as  much  broad,  having  five  longitudinal  veins; 
they  are  rough,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  lide, 
but  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under,  indented  on 
their  edges,  {landing  upon  very  hairy  foot-ftalks; 
they  are  fometimes  oppofite,  and  at  others  alternate, 
on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  m  very 
loofe  bunches,  which  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
ftalks ;  they  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  purplifli  fruit,  filled  with  very 

fmall  feeds.  .  ..  . 

The  fifteenth  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  ieven  or 

eight  feet  high,  and  divides  into  many  fmooth 
branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  about  four  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  broad  in  the  middle  ;  they  are  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  have  three  longi¬ 
tudinal  veins  ;  the  edges  of  thefe  leaves  are  clofely  let 
with  briftly  flinging  hairs.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  purpliffi  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ve¬ 
ry  fmall  black  fruit.  _  r 

1  he  feventeenth  fort  is  in  many  parts  like  the  former, 
but  the  leaves  are  oval,  a  little  more  than  two  inches 
long,  and  oneand  a  quarter  broad ;  thefe  have  five  lon¬ 
gitudinal  veins,  and  are  fmooth  on  both  fides,  of  a  d  ark 
green  colour,  2nd  Hand  oppofite  on  fliort  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  they  are  larger  than  thole  of  the  former 
fort,  but  are  of  the  fame  colour.  The  edges  of  the 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  clofely  fet  with  flinging  bans, 
as  thole  of  the  other. 

The  eighteenth  fort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  eight 
or  nine  feet  high,  dividing  into  branches  Handing 
oppofite,  as  do  ulfo  the  leaves,  which  are  ieven  inches 


loner  and  three  broad,  rough  on  their  furface,  entir 
on  their  edges,  ending  in  acute  points ;  they  are  c. 
a  light  o-reen  on  both  fides,  and  ftand  upon  fho| 
foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  prettj 
lame  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  the 
are° fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  rounc 

purple  fruit.  1 

All  the  forts  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Amd 
rica,  where  there  are  many  more  fpecies  than  al 
here  enumerated.  Moft  of  thefe  here  mentioned 
were  found  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  growing  n 
rurally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence  he  lent  many  of  the' 
feeds  to  Europe,  fome  of  which  fucceeded  ;  but  mof 
if  not  all  the  plants  which  were  raifed  from  ther 
were  loft  in  the  fevere  winter  in  1 740,  fince  whic 
time  they  have  not  been  recovered  in  Europe. 

There  is  great  beauty  in  the  diverfity  of  the  leaves  u 
thefe  plants,  many  of  them  being  very  large,  aij 
moft  of  them  are  of  different  colours  on  the  two  ful 
faces,  their  under  fide  being  either  white,  gold  0 
lour,  or  ruffet,  and  their  upper  of  different  fhades  ' 
o-reen,  fo  that  they  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  he 
houfe’  all  the  year ;  indeed,  their  flowers  have  1 
great  beauty  to  recommend  them,  but  yet  for  t.i 
flno-ular  beauty  of  their  leaves,  thefe  plants  defervd 
pla'ce  in  all  curious  colle&ions,  as  much  as  moft  oft1 

forts.  r  •  i 

There  are  very  few  of  thefe  plants  at  prefent  m  a 

of  the  European  gardens,  which  may  have  been  d 
cafioned  by  the  difficulty  of  bringing  over  grown 
plants  from  the  Weft-Indies;  and  the  feeds  beii 
fmall  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  pulp,  foon  If 
come  dry,  fo  feldom  fucceed.  The  belt  way  to  q| 
tain  thefe  plants  is,  to  have  the  entire  fruits  put  up 
dry  fand  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  forwarded  I 
the  fooneft  conveyance  to  England  ;  thefe  fhould 
immediately  taken  out  when  they  arrive,  and  tj 
feeds  fown  in  pots  of  light  earth,  and  plunged  inttj 
moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  When  theplai 
come  up,  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muflbeea 
planted  into  a  fmall  pot  of  light  earth,  and  plungj 
iato  the  tan-bed  ;  and  may  afterward  be  treated  j 
the  manner  diredted  for  the  Annona,  to  which  iihj 
defire  the  reader  to  turn,  to  avoid  repetition. 

M  ELI  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  473.  Azederach.  Tou: 
Inft.R.H.  616.  tab.  387.  The  Bead-tree. 

The  Characters  are,  ■ 

‘The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  fmall,  ereft,  and  of 
leaf,  cut  into  five  points  at  the  top,  which  are  m 
The  flower  hath  five  long,  narrow ,  fpear-fhaped  pea 
which  fpread  open ,  and  a  cylindrical  nehtarium  of  one  k 
the  length  of  the  petals,  indented  at  the  him  in  ten  pa 
It  has  ten  fmall  ft amina  inferted  in  the  top  of  the  ml 
hum,  terminated  by  fummits  which  do  not  appear  city 
it,  with  a  conical  germen  fupporting  a  cylindrical  /| 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  indented  fligma.  The  germen  - 
terward  turns  to  a  floft  globular  fruit,  including  am  ; 
ifh  nut  having  five  rough  furrows,  and  five  ceUs , 

containing  one  oblong  feed.  r 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feed 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandna  Mono 
nia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  floweis  h  - 
ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are,  .  .  7i 

Melia  (. Azedarach )  folns  bipinnatis.  Nor. 

162.  Melia  with  double  winged  leaves.  Azederi 
Dod.  Pempt.  848.  The  Bead-tree,  or  FalfeSycam 
Melia  ( Azedirachta )  foliis  pinnatis.  Hcrt.  t 
161.  Melia  with  winged  leaves.  Olea  Malaoaj 

fraxini  folio.  Pluk.  Aim.  2  69. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  from  w  . 
it  was  brought  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  wber„  j 
now  become  as  common  almoft,  as  it  it  were  ana 
of  thofe  countries.  This  in  warm  countries  groNj 
a  large  tree,  fpreading  out  into  many  branch^,  > 
are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compcL  -> 
fmaller  wings,  whofe  lobes  are  notched  and  ind 
on  their  edg«  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  the- 
per  fide,  and  paler  on  their  under  * 

come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  in  Ion 


1. 
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,  ches .  they  are  compofed  of  five  long,  narrow, 

R  r.jhaped  petals,  of  a  blue  colour,  and  are  fue¬ 
led  by  oblong  fruit  as  large  as  a  fmall  Cherry, 
>n  at  firft,  but  when  ripe  changes  to  a  pale  yellow, 
yfina  a  nut  with  five  deep  furrows,  having  four  or 
ceils,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  one  oblong 
This  produces  its  flowers  in  England  in  July, 
are  not  often  fucceeded  by  feeds  here  ;  it  drops 
eaves  in  the  autumn,  and  puts  out  frelh  in  the 
n„  xhe  pulp  which  furrounds  the  nut,  is  faid 
lave  a  deadly  quality  if  eaten  ;  and  if  mixed  with 
fle  and  given  to  dogs,  it  will  kill  them.  The  nuts 
bored  through,  and  ftrung  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
to  ferve  as  beads. 

ere  has  been  of  late  years  fome  of  thefe  plants  in- 
luced  to  the  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  I 
informed  fhey  continue  flowering,  and  produce 
r  fruit  moft  part  of  the  year.  The  fruit  I  have 
■ived  from  thence  by  the  title  of  Indian  Lilac, 
n  which  I  have  railed  many  of  the  plants,  and  find 
ti  to  be  the  fame  as  that  from  Syria, 
is  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds  (which  may  be  ob- 
ied  from  Italy  or  Spain,  where  thefe  trees  annually 
duce  ripe  fruits  in  the  gardens  where  they  are 
nted :)  the  feeds  or  berries  fhould  be  fown  in  pots 
;d  with  good  frelh  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
derate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  (if  the  feeds 
frelh)  they  will  come  up  in  about  a  month  or  five 
•ks  time.  When  the  plants  are  come  up  they  fhould 
frequently  watered,  and  Ihould  have  a  large 
re  of  free  air,  by  raifing  the  glafles  every  day  •,  in 
le  they  Ihould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  in  a  well 
tered  fituation,  that  they  may  be  hardened  before 
iter.  In  Odober  the  pots  Ihould  be  removed  un- 
a  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  enjoy  free  open 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  be  covered  in  hard 
ft.  During  the  winter  feafon  they  mull  be  refrelh- 
crently  with  water,  but  by  no  means  repeat  this 
often,  nor  give  them  too  much  at  a  time ;  for 
ir  leaves  being  off,  they  will  not  be  in  a  condition 
brow  off  a  fuperfluity  of  moifture. 

March  following,  you  may  fhake  out  the  plants 
m  the  feed-pots  and  divide  them,  planting  each 
3  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  frelh  earth, 
inging  them  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will 
:atly  promote  their  rooting,  and  increafe  their 
>wth,  but  they  mull  not  be  drawn  too  much  ;  and 
June  you  Ihould  remove  them  out  into  the  open 
as  before,  and  during-the  three  or  four  winters, 
ile  the  plants  are  voung,  you  mull  Ihelter  them, 
fecure  them  from  the  cold  •,  but  when  the  plants 
,  crown  pretty  large  and  woody,  they  will  endure 
be  planted  in  the  open  air  againft  a  fouth  wall. 
ie  bell  feafon  for  this  is  in  April,  at  which  time 
u  Ihould  lhake  them  out  of  the  pots,  being  careful 
t  to  break  the  earth  from  the  roots,  but  only  pare 
•with  a  knife  the  outfide  of  the  ball  of  earth ;  then 
ien  your  holes  and  put  in  the  plants,  doling  the 
rth  to  their  roots,  obferving  if  the  weather  is  dry,  to 
ve  them  fome  water,  which  Ihould  be.  repeated  twice 
week  until  the  plants  have  taken  root; but  you  mull 
ferve  to  plant  them  on  a  dry  foil,  otherwife  they 
ill  be  liable  to  mifcary  in  fevere  fnofty  weather, 
hefecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  where  it 
:comes  a  large  tree  ;  the  Item  is  thick,  the  wood  of 
pale  yellow,  and  the  bark  of  a  dark  purple  colour 
id  very  bitter.  The  branches  extend  wide  on  every 
le,  which  are  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,  com- 
afed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  oblong  acute-pointed 
bes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  lawed  on 
leir  edges,  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  a  ftrong 
ifagreeable  odour  ;  they  ftand  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
alks,  which  come  out  fometimes  oppofite,  and  at 
thers  they  are  alternate.  The  flowers  are  produced 
i  long  branching  panicles  which  proceed  from  the 
de  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  fit 
1  fmall  empalements,  which  are  cut  in  five  acute 
igments ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit  of  the 
ze  of  fmall  Olives,  which  are  green,  afterward  yel 
)w,  and  when  ripe,  they  change  to  a  purple  colour ; 
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the  pulp  which  furrounds  the  nut  is  oily,  acrid,  aria 
bitter  ;  the  nut  is  white,  and  fhaped  like  that  of  the 
former.  It  grows  in  landy  land,  both  in  India  and 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is  always  green,  anti 
produces  flowers  and  fruit  twice  a  year. 

This  fort  is  now  very  rare  in  England,  and  alfo  in  tire 
Dutch  gardens,  where  fome  years  pail  it  was  .more 
common ;  it  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  other  fort,  but  being  much  tenderer,  the 
plants  ihould  be  kept  conftantly  in  the  tan-bed  while 
young.  In  the  fummer  they  may  be  placed  under  a 
frame,  but  in  winter  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
bark-ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  with  other 
plants  from  the  fame  countries.  When  the  plants 
have  obtained  ftrength,  they  may  be  treated  more 
hardily,  by  placing  them  in  winter  in  a  dry  ftove,  and 
in  the  middle  of  fummer  they  may  be  placed  abroad 
for  two  or  three  months  in  a  warm  fheltered  fituation, 
but  they  ihould  not  remain  too  long  abroad  ;  and 
during  the  winter  feafon  they  ihould  be  fparingly  wa¬ 
tered  :  with  this  management  the  plants  will  produce 
flowers  annually,  and  as  they  retain  their  leaves  all 
the  year,  they  are  ornamental  in  winter  in  the  ftove. 
The  firft  fort  is  commonly  called,  Zizyphus  alba,  in 
Portugal  and  Spain,  and  in  Italy,  Pfeudocycamo- 
rus.  It  was  by  moil  of  the  modern  botanifts  titled, 
Azederach,  but  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  altered  it  to  this  of 
Melia,  which  was  by  Theophraftus  applied  to  a  fpe- 
cies  of  Aih. 

MELIANTHUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  430.  tab. 
245.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  712.  of 

honey,  and  « A&,  a  flower.]  Eloney  Flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  large ,  coloured ,  unequal  empalement ,  di¬ 
vided  into  five  flegments  ;  the  two  upper  are  oblong  and 
erect,  the  lower  is  Jhort ,  and  fir  aped  like  a  bag.  The 
middle  are  fpear-Jhaped  and  oppofite.  It  hath  four  nar¬ 
row  fpear  fhaped  petals,  reflexed  at  their  points,  fpreading 
open  outward,  and  fhaped  like  the  empalement  into  two 
lips,  connected  on  there  fides.  It- has  a  nebiarium  of  one 
leaf,  Jituated  in  the  lower  fegment  of  the  empalement ,  and 
faftened  with  it  to  the  receptacle  ;  it  is  Jhort,  comprejfed 
on  the  fides,  and  cut  on  the  margin.  It  hath  four  ere It 
awl- flo aped  ftamina,  the  two  under  being  fomewhat  fhorter 
than  the  other,  terminated  by  oblong  heart-Jhaped  fum- 
mits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  four-cornered  germen , 
Jupporting  an  erebt  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  quadrifid  ftigma. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  quadrangular  capfuls 
with  diftended  cells,  divided  by  partitions  in  the"  center, 
each  containing  one  almoft  globular  feed,  fixed  to  the  center 
of  the  capfule. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  dais,  which  includes thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter  ftamina, 
and  their  feeds  are  included  in  empalemnets. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Melianthus  [Major)  ftipulis  folitariis  petiolo  adna- 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  492.  Honey  Flower  with  Jingle  JiipuH 
growing'  clofe  to  the  foot-ftalk.  Melianthus  Africanus. 
H.  L.  B.  414.  Greater  African  Honey  Flower. 

2.  Melianthus  (Minor)  ftipulis  geminis  diftindis. 
Hort.  Cliff  492.  Smaller  Honey  Flower  with  two 
diftinbi  fiful-e.  Melianthus  Africanus  minor  fcetidus; 
Com.  Rar.  PI.  4.  tab.  4. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  Holland  in  the 
year  1672  ;  this  hath  a  ligneous  perennial  root,  which 
fpreads  far  on  every  fide,  from  which  arife  many  lig¬ 
neous  ftalks  which  rife  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  are 
herbaceous  tov/ard  the  top,  where  they  are  garnifhed 
with  large  winged  leaves,  which  embrace  the  ftalks 
with  their  bafe,  where  they  have  a  large  fingle  ftipuls 
faftened  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  foot-ftalk,  with  two 
ears  at  the  bafe,  which  alfo  embrace  the  ftalk.  The 
leaves  have  four  or  five  pair  of  very  large  lobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  deeply  jagged  on 
their  edges  into  acute  fegrnents,  and  between  the 
lobes  runs  a  double  leafy  border  or  wing  on  the  up¬ 
per  fide  of  the  midrib,  fo  as  to  conned:  the  bafe  of 
the  lobes  together  ;  thefe  are  alfo  deeply  jagged  in 
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the  fame  manner  as  the  lobes  •,  they  are  of  a  gray  co¬ 
lour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  pretty  long 
fpih.es,  which  arife  from  between  the  leaves  toward 
the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  brown  or  chocolate 
colour,  and  are  formed  like  the  lip  flowers,  but  have 
four  narrow  petals,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  other 
plants  of  this  clafs  with, lip  flowers  •,  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceededby  oblong  four-cornered  capfules,  divided  by 
a  central  partition  into  four  cells,  each  containing  one 
roundifh  feed  ;  this  plant  flowers  in  June,  but  unlefs 
the  feafon  proves  warm,  they  are  not  lucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England. 

This  plant  was  formerly  preferved  in  green-houfes  as 
a  tender  erotic,  but  if  planted  in  a  dry  foil  and  a 
warm  fituation,  it  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  winters  very  well ;  and  if  in  a  fevere  froft  the 
tops  of  them  fhoirld  be  deftroyed,  yet  the  roots  will 
abide,  and  put  forth  again  the  fucceeding  fpring,  fo 
that  there  is  no  great  danger  of  loflng  it  ;  and  the 
plants  which  grow  in  the  open  air  always  flower  much 
better  than  thofe  which  are  preferved  in  the  green- 
houfe,  as  they  are  lefs  drawn,  which  always  is  hurt¬ 
ful  to'  the  flowering  of  plants  ;  for  it  rarely  happens 
that  any  of  the  plants  of  this  fort,  which  are  placed 
in  the  green-houfe  do  flower,  for  they  are  apt  to 
draw  up  tall  and  weak,  which  prevents  their  flower¬ 
ing,  and  thofe  branches  which  produce  flowers,  ge¬ 
nerally  decay  loon  after  ;  fo  that  although  the  Hems 
become  woody,  yet  they  are  not  of  long  duration, 
but  the  roots  fpread;  where  they  have  room,  and  fend 
cut  a  great  number  of  ftalks  annually  •,  and  when  the 
plants  grow  in  the  full  ground,  moll  of  thofe  ftalks 
which  are  not  injured  by  froft,  feldom  fail  to  flower 
the  fpring  following,  fo  that  the  fureft  method  to  have 
them  flower,  is  to  cover  the  fhoots  of  thefe  plants  in 
frofty  weather  with  Reeds  or  mats,  to  prevent  their 
tops  being  killed  by  the  cold;  therefore  it  is  the  belt 
way  to  plant  them  clofe  to  a  good  afpe&ed  wall,  and 
on  a  dry  rubbifh,  in  which  they  will  not  fhoot  fo  vi¬ 
gorous  as  in  good  ground,  fo  will  be  lefs  fucculent, 
and  therefore  not  fo  liable  to  fuffer  by  cold  ;  but  if 
the  winter  proves  fevere,  the  ftalks  may  be  faftened 
up  to  the  wall,  and  covered  to  protect  them ;  for 
want  of  this  care  the  ftalks  are  frequently  killed  to 
the  ground  in  winter,  fo  that  there  is  feldom  any 
flowers  produced. 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  by  taking  off  its  fuck¬ 
ers  or  fide  fhoots,  any  time  from  March  to  Septem¬ 
ber,  obferving  to  chufefuchas  are  furnifhed  with  fibres, 
and  after  they  are  planted  and  taken  root,  they  will 
require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds :  they  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  planting 
cuttings,  during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  which, 
if  watered  and  fhaded,  will  take  root  very  well,  and 
may  afterwards  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain. 

The  fecond  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  country  about 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  it  was  brought 
to  Europe ;  this  rifes  with  round,  foft,  ligneous  ftalks 
five  or  fix  feet  high,  which  fend  out  two  or  three 
branches  from  their  fide,  garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  not  half  fo 
large  ;  thefe  have  two  diftindt  ftipulae  adhering  to 
their  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  and  whitifh  on  their  under.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  in  loofe  hanging 
panicles,  each  fuftaining  fix  or  eight  flowers,  which 
are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  fmaller  ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  petals  are  green,  their  upper 
part  are  of  a  Saffron  colour,  and  on  the  outfide,  in  the 
fwelling  part  of  the  petals,  is  a  blufh  of  fine  red  ; 
thefe  have  two  long  and  tv/o  fhorter  ftamina,  which 
are  terminated  by  yellow  fummits.  The  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  four-cornered  feed-veflels,  which  are 
fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  in  which  are  lodged 
four  oval  feeds  in  feparate  apartments  ;  this  flowers 
at  the  fame  feafon  with  the  former. 

This  fort  does  not  fpread  its  roots  as  the  firft,  fo  is 
not  propagated  with  fo  great  facility,  but  cuttings  of 
this  lort  planted  upon  an  old  hot-bed,  whofe  heat  is 


over,  and  covered  clofe  with  bell  or  hand-glaffes  , 
exclude  the  air,  will  take  root  pretty  freely ;  tf  > 
may  be  planted  in  pots,  and  fheltered  in  the  wir  • 
under  a  common  frame  for  a  year  or  tv/o  till  ti 
have  obtained  ftrength,  then  they  may  be  plantec  i 
a  Warm  border,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  > 
former  fort,  with  which  management  I  have  feen  th  \ 
flower  much  better  than  any  of  thofe  which  have  b  , 
treated  more  tenderly,  and  thefe  plants  have  perfed:  l 
their  feeds  in  good  feafons. 

MELICOCCA.  See  Sapindus. 

MELILOTUS.  See  Trigonella. 

MELISSA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  EI.  193.  tab.  91.  L  . 
Gen.  Plant.  647.  [fo  called  of  fa m ,  honey,  beca' 
the  bees  procure  it  from  this  plant ;  it  is  alfo  cal 
Meliubphyllon,  fxi,  and  pJxxov,  a  leaf,  q.  d.  I  . 
ney  Leaf.]  Baum. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  the  open,  bell-fa 
angular  kind ,  freaked  with  one  leaf  whofe  brim  is  fo  - 
ed  into  two  lips ;  the  upper  lip  is  indented  in  three  pa  , 
which  are  fpread  open  and  reflexed ;  the  under  lit  s 
floor t,  acute ,  and  indented  in  tzvo  parts.  The  flowcf  ; 
of  the  lip  kind ,  having  a  cylindrical  tube  ;  the  chaps  > 
gaping ,  the  upper  lip  is  Jhort ,  erect,  forked ,  and  rou  - 
ijh ,  indented  at  the  end.  The  under  lip  is  trifid ,  the  n 
die  part  being  the  largefi.  It  hath  four  awl-floaped  ' 
mina ,  two  of  which  are  as  long  as  the  petal ,  but  > 
other  are  but  half  fo  long ;  they  are  terminated  by  fi  ! 
fummits ,  which  join  by  pairs.  It  hath  a  quadrifidi 
men ,  fupporting  a  fender  ftyle  the  length  of  the  pe, 
which ,  with  the  ftamina ,  are fituated  under  the  upper 
and  is  crowned  by  a  fender ,  bifid ,  reflexed  ftigma .  \ 
germen  afterward  turns  to  four  naked  feeds ,  fitting  in 
empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thepla 
whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhort  ftami 
whofe  feeds  are  naked. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Melissa  ( Officinalis )  racemis  axillaribus  verticilla 
pedicellis  iimplicibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  592.  Be 
with  whorled  bunches  of  flowers  proceeding  from  the  ft 
of  the  ftalks ,  having  fingle  foot-ftalks.  Meliffa  hort< 
fis.  C.  B,  P.  229.  Garden  Baum,  or  common  Bam. , 

2.  Melissa  ( Rem  an  a )  floribus  verticillatis  felhlib 
foliis  hirfutis.  Baum  with  whorls  of  flowers  fitting  c> 
to  the  ftalks ,  and  hairy  leaves.  Meliffa  Romana,  m 
liter  hirfuta  &  graveolens.  H.  R.  Par.  Roman  Bo. 
with  foft  hairy  leaves ,  and  a  ftrong  fmell. 

3.  Melissa  ( Grandiflora )  pedunculis  axillaribus  did 
tomis  longitudine  florum.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  392,  Ba 
with  foot-ftalks  arifing  from  the  wings  of  they  calk ,  w 
are  divided  in  forks ,  and  are  the  length  of  the  jlowt 
Calamintha  magno  fiore.  C.B.  P.  229.  Calamiffthw 
a  large  flower. 

4.  Melissa  ( Calamintha )  pedunculls  axillaribus  did 
tomis  longitudine  foliorum.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  55  • 
Baum  with  foot-ftalks  arifing  from  the  wings  cj  theft. , 
which  are  forked ,  and  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Caiam  - 
tha  vulgaris  &  officinarum  Germanise.  C.  B.  P.  2. 
Common  officinal  Calamint  of  the  Germans. 

5.  Melissa  ( Nepeta )  pedunculis  axillaribus  dichotor  1 
folio  longioribus,  caule  decumbente.  Lin.  Sp.  Pl 
593.  Baum  with  foot-ftalks  arifing  from  the  wings  of-  ' 
ftalk ,  which  are  forked ,  and  longer  than  the  leaves ,  it 1 
a  declining  ftalk.  Calamintha  pulegii  odore  five 
peta.  C.  B.  P.  228.  Calamint  with  the  feent  of  Pe.  ' 
Royal ,  or  Cat  Mint. 

6.  Melissa  ( Cretica )  racemis  terminal! bus,  peciuno. 

folitariis  breviffimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  593-  Baums*. 

fpikes  of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks ,  growing  upon 

ry  fhort  fingle  foot-ftalks.  Calaminrha  inc/ua  0 

mi  foliis.  C.  B.  P.  228.  Hoary  Calamint  with  B 

•/ 

leaves. 

7.  Melissa  ( Majcrani folia )  foliis  ovatis  glabris,  fieri; 
verticillatis  feffilibus,  pedunculis  folitariis  breviffin 
Baum  with  oval  finootb  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing 
whorls ,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches ,  which  have  s 
fioort  fingle  ftalks.  Calamintha  Romana,  map  re 
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io,  pulegii  odore.  Bocc.  Muf.  Roman  Calamint  with 
Marjoram  leaf ,  and  the  fcent  of  Penny  Royal. 

Iemssa  ( Fruticofa )  fruticofa,  ramis  attenuatis  virga- 
foliisfubtustomentofis.  Lin.  Sp. Plant.  593.  Shrubby 
]um  with  fender  twig-like  branches ,  and  leaves  which 
,  w00lly  on  their  under  fide.  Calamintha  Hifpanica 
itefcens,  mari  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  194.  Shrubby 
anijh  Calamint  with  a  Marum  leaf 
'ie  firft:  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  near 
i-neva,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  but  is  cultivated 
re  in  wardens  as  a  medicinal  and  culinary  herb.  It 
s  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  ftalk,  which  is 
uare  branching,  and  rifes  from  two  to  three  feet 
«h,  garnifhed  with  leaves  fet  by  pairs  at  each  joint, 
lich  are  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  almoft  two 
ches  broad  at  their  bafe,  growing  narrower  toward 
e  top,  indented  about  their  edges,  and  the  lower 
;es  itanding  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The 
iwers  grow  in  loofe  fmall  bunches  at  the  wings  of 
e  ftalk,  in  whorls,  Landing  upon  Angle  foot- 
dks  •,  they  are  of  the  lip  kind,  the  upper  lip  ftand- 
g  erect  and  is  forked  •,  the  under  lip  is  divided  into 
ree  parts  •,  the  middle  one  is  roundifh,  and  indent- 
L  at  the  top.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in 
jly.  The  whole  plant  has  a  pleafant  fcent,  fome- 
Irat  like  Lemons. 

is  reckoned  to  be  cordial,  cephalic,  and  good  for 
l  diforders  of  the  head  and  nerves  •,  there  is  a  fim- 
e  water  of  this  herb.  It  is  alfo  ufed  as  Tea,  and 
by  fome  greatly  eileemed  for  that  purpofe  ;  there 
a  variety  of  this  with  ftriped  leaves, 
his  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
iot ;  the  beft  time  for  this  is  in  October,  that  the 
Fsets  may  have  time  to  get  root  before  the  frofts 
ime  on.  The  roots  may  be  divided  into  fmall  pieces 
ith  three  or  four  buds  to  each,  and  planted  two  feet 
>art  in  beds  of  common  garden  earth,  in  which  they 
ill  foon  fpread  and  meet  together  ;  the  only  culture 
requires  is  to  keep  it  clean  from  weeds,  and  cut  off 
e  decayed  ftalks  in  autumn,  ftirring  the  ground 
itween  the  plants. 

he  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  about  Rome,  and 
feveral  parts  of  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root, 
id  an  annual  ftalk  like  the  former.  The  ftalks  are 
:nder,  the  leaves  are  much  fhorter  than  thole  of 
e  former  fort,  and  the  whole  plan?  is  hairy,  and 
:'a'ftrong  difagreeable  odour.  -The  flowers  grow 
whorls,  fitting  pretty  clofe  to  the  branches,  and 
•e  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort-,  it  flowers 
x>ut  the  fame  time.  "It  is  feldom  preferved  in 
irdens,  but  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  way  as 
ie  former. 

'he  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  mountains  of 
ufcany  and  Auftria,  but  is  preferved  in  many  Eng- 
Ih  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  It  hath  a  peren- 
ial  root,  and  an  annual  ftalk,  which  rifes  about  a  foot 
igh,  garnilhed  at  each  joint  with  two  leaves  ftand- 
ig  oppofite,  which  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
iree  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  fawed  on  their  edges, 
f  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  whitifh  on 
heir  under:  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  come  out 
ingle  foot-ftalks  half  an  inch  long,  which  divide  in- 
a  two  fmaller,  and  each  of  thefe  fuftain  two  flowers 
lpon  fhort  feparate  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  large, 
f  a  purple  colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
uecies.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Yuguft.  This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  way 
s  the  firft  fort*,  and  the  plants  may  be  treated  in  the 
ame  manner. 

The  fourth  fort  is  the  common  Calamint  of  the  (hops, 
vhich  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is 
eldom  kept  in  gardens.  It  hath  a  perennial  root, 
rom  which  arife  feveral  fquare  ftalks  near  a  foot  long, 
vbich  are  hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  two  roundifh 
eaves  at  each  joint,  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  Pot 
Vlatjoram,  a  little  indented  on  their  edges,  and  of  a 
bong  penetrating  odour.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
vhorls  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  upon  foot-ftalks, 
-vhich  divide  by  pairs,  and  are  as  long  as  the  leaves ; 
:hefe  fuftain  feveral  fmall  bluifh  flowers,  which  appear 
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in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  each  by  four  fmall,  round¬ 
ifh,  black  feeds.  The  herb  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and 
is  hotter,  and  abounds  with  more  fubtile  and  volatile 
parts  than  Mint.  It  provokes  urine,  brings  down 
the  menfes,  opens  the  liver,  and  is  good  for  coughs. 
This  may  be  planted  in  gardens,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  common  Baum. 

The  fifth  fort  is  found  in  greater  plenty  than  the 
fourth,  growing  wild  in  England.  The  ftalks  of  this 
are  longer  and  bend  towards  the  ground.  The  leaves 
are  larger,  and  more  indented  on  their  edges,  and 
have  a  very  ftrong  fcent  like  Penny  Royal.  The 
whorls  of  flowers  are  fet  clofer  together  than  thofe  of 
the  fourth  fort,  but  in  other  relpefts  they  agree. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  in  Italy  this  is  not  of  fo  long  duration  as  the 
former  forts,  feldom  continuing  more  than  two  or 
three  years.  The  ftalks  are  flender,  a  little  ligneous, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  fmall,  roundifh,  hoary  leaves, 
placed  oppofite  at  each  joint.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  whorls  toward  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalks,  which  are  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike ;  they 
are  fmall  and  white,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies,  and  appear  in  June  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn,  and  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  a  fufficient  fupply  of 
young  plants.  '  „ 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  -,  this  is  a 
biennial  plant,  whofe  ftalks  are  about  eight  inches 
long,  declining  toward  the  ground,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  roundifh  leaves  about  the  fize  of  Marjoram,  of 
a  light  green  colour.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clofe  - 
whorls  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  each  Landing 
upon  a  fhort  feparate  foot-ftalk ;  they  are  large,  and 
of  a  bright  purple  colour,  appearingin  July  andAuguft* 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn  this  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fewn  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  and  then  the  plants  will  come  up  in  the  fpring  ; 
but  when  the  feeds  are  not  fown  till  the  fpring* 
they  feldom  grow  till  the  next  year.  The  plants  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  if  planted  in 
the  fummer,  and  fhaded  from  the  fun,  will  take  root 
very  freely.  If  thefe  plants  are  on  a  warm  border, 
they  will  live  through  the  winter,  but  to  prelerve  the 
fpecies,  a  plant  or  two  fhould  be  kept  in  pots,  and 
fheltered  under  a  frame  in  winter. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  hath 
flender  fhrubby  ftalks  about  nine  inches  long,  which 
put  out  fmall  fide  branches  oppofite,  and  are  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  fmall,  hoary,  oval-pointed  leaves,  placed  by 
pairs;  thefe  have  much  the  appearance  of  thofe  of  the 
Marum.  The  flowers  grow  in  whorled  fpikes,  at  the 
end  of  the  ftalks  they  are  fmall  and  white,  appear¬ 
ing  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  ftrong  fcent  of  Penny  Royal ;  this 
plant  is  of  as  fhort  a  duration  as  the  feventh  fort,  and 
may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  feventh,  and  the  plants  require  the 
fame  treatment. 

MELISSA  TURCICA.  See  Dracocepha- 

LON. 

M  E  L I T  T I  S.  Greater  Dead  Nettle. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  erect,  taper ,  bell-Jhaped  empalement ,  having 
two  lips ;  the  upper  is  tall  and  indented ,  the  under  is  floor t 
and  bifid  -,  the  flower  is  ringent ,  the  tube  is  longer  than 
the  empalement ,  the  chaps  are  thicker  the  upper  lip  is 
roundifh ,  plain ,  and  ere  It ;  the  lower  is  trifid ,  fpreading , 
and  obtufe.  It  hath  four  ftamina,  which  are  awl-flpaped , 
fituated  under  the  upper  lip,  two  being  a  little  longer  than 
the  other ,  terminated  by  bifid  obtuje  fummits,  which  are 
placed  a  crofs  it  hath  anebtufe ,  quadrifid,  hairy  germen 
fupporting  a  flender  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  bifid  acute  ftig- 
ma.  The  flower  is  fucceeded  by  four  feeds  which  ripen  in 
the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia  Gym- 
nofpermia,  the  flowers  having  two  long  and  two  fhort 
Lamina,,  and  are  fucceeded  by  four  naked  feeds  fit¬ 
ting  in  the  empalement. 

We 
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We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Melittis  ( Melyjfophyllum. )  Hort.  Cliff.  309.  Greater 
Dead  Nettle.  Meliffa.  Fuchfii. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  fome  woods  in  the  Weft 
of  England  and  in  Wales,  Germany  and  near  Mont¬ 
pelier.  It  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  in  the  fpring 
fends  up  three,  four,  or  more  ftalks,  according  to  the 
age  and  ftrength,  which  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high  •, 
thefe  are  fquare,  and  garnifhed  with  leaves  like  thofe 
of'  the  common  Dead  Nettle,  but  are  much  larger, 
rougher,  and  ftand  on  longer  foot-lfalks,  two  being 
placed  oppofite  at  each  joint.  The  flowers  come  out 
at  the  joints  of  the  ftalks,  juft  above  the  foot-ftalks 
of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  in  fliape  like  thofe  of  the 
Dead  Nettle,  but  are  much  larger,  of  a  redder  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  and  the  upper  lip  grows  eredt.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  May,  when  the  plants  make  a  handfome  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  if  the  feafon  does  not  prove  hot,  the 
flowers  will  continue  in  beauty  upward  of  three  weeks. 
As  the  plants  do  rarely  produce  good  feeds  in  the  gar¬ 
dens,  fo  they  are  ufually  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots ;  but  where  the  plants  are  intended  for  orna¬ 
ment,  the  roots  fhould  not  be  difturbed  oftener  than 
every  third  year ;  nor  fhould  they  then  be  divided  in¬ 
to  fmall  parts,  left  thereby  they  fhould  not  flower 
the  Hr  ft  year.  The  beft  time  to  remove  and  part  the 
roots  is  the  beginning  of  October,  that  they  may  have 
time  to  get  root  before  the  froft  comes  on.  They 
fhould  have  a  loamy  foil  and  an  eaft  expofure,  where 
the  plants  will  thrive  and  produce  flowers  in  plenty. 

MELO.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  EL  104.  tab.  32.  Cucumis. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  969.  [it  takes  its  name  of  m£a ov,  an 
Apple,  becaufe  the  fruit  refembles  an  Apple.]  The 
Melon. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant.  The 
male  flowers  have  a  hell-fhaped  empalement  of  one  leaf 
whofe  border  is  terminated  by  five  awl-fhaped  briftles. 
The  flower  is  of  one  petal ,  which  is  bell-jhaped ,  faftened 
to  the  empalement ,  and  cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  brim  ; 
thefe  are  veined  and  rough.  It  hath  three  fhort  ftamina 
inferted  in  the  empalement ,  and  are  joined  together ,  two 
of  which  have  bifid  points.  The  fummits  are  linear ,  and 
run  up  and  down  on  the  outfide  of  the  ftamina ,  to  which 
they  adhere.  The  female  flowers  have  no  ftamina  or 
fummits ,  but  have  a  large  oval  germen  fituated  below  the 
flower,  fupporting  a  Jhort  cylindrical  flyle,  crowned  by 
three  thick  gibbous  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  an  oval  fruit  with  fever al  cells,  filled  with  oval,  acute- 
pointed,  comprejfed  feeds,  inclofed  in  a  foft  pulp. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnmus  joined  with 
the  Colocynthus  and  Anguria,  to  the  Cucumis,  mak¬ 
ing  them  only  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  fyftem,  may  be  allowable  ;  but  who¬ 
ever  will  admit  the  fruit  as  a  charadteriftic  note  to 
diftinguifh  the  genera,  will  find  marks  to  feparate 
them ;  and  however  properly  thefe  may  be  put  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  fyftem  of  botany,  yet  in  a  work  of  this  na¬ 
ture  it  cannot  be  admitted. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  this  fruit  cultivated  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  this  country  there 
are  too  many  of  them  propagated,  which  are  of  no  va¬ 
lue,  efpecially  by  thofe  who  fupply  the  markets, 
where  their  fize  is  chiefly  regarded  ;  fo  that  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  augment  their  bulk,  the  fruit  is  rendered  of 
no  value  ;  I  ftiall  therefore  only  mention  a  very  few 
of  the  varieties,  which  are  the  mod  deferving  of  care, 
excluding  the  common  Melons,  as  being  unworthy  of 
the  trouble  and  expence  in  cultivating. 

The  fort  of  Melon  which  is  in  the  greateft  efteem 
among  all  the  curious  in  every  part  of  Europe,  is  the 
Cantaloupe;  which  isfo  called  from  a  place  about  four¬ 
teen  miles  from  Rome,  where  the  pope  has  a  country 
feat,  in  which  place  this  fruit  has  been  long  culti¬ 
vated  ;  but  it  was  brought  thither  from  that  part  of 
Armenia  which  borders  on  Perffa,  where  this  fruit 
is  in  fo  great  plenty,  that  a  horfe-load  is  fold  for  a 
French  crown.  The  flefli  of  this  Melon,  when  in 
perfection,  is  delicious,  and  does  not  offend  the  moft 
tender  ftomachs,  fo  may  be  eaten  with  lafety.  The 
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Dutch  are  fo  fond  of  this  fruit,  as  to  cultivate  v  , 
few  other  forts,  and  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  Ca  • 
only  by  the  appellation  of  Cantaleupe,  and  ne  • 
join  the  title  of  Melon  to  it,  which  they  apply  jn, 
ferently  to  all  the  other  forts.  The  outer  coat  ' 
this  is  very  rough,  and  full  of  knobs  and  protul 
ances  like  warts ;  it  is  of  a  middling  fize,  rat  • 
round  than  long,  and  the  flefli  is  for  the  moft  p 
of  an  Orange  colour,  though  there  are  fome  wit 
greenifti  flelh,  but  I  have  never  met  with  any  of  t 
colour  fo  good  as  thofe  of  the  other. 

The  Romana  is  by  fome  much  efteemed,  and  w] 
the  fruit  is  well  conditioned,  the  plants  in  pert 
health,  and  the  feafon  dry,  it  is  a  good  Melon,  a 
may  be  brought  forwarder  in  the  feafon  than  the  C; 
taleupe ;  therefore  thofe  who  are  deftrous  of  early  h' 
Ions  may  cultivate  this  fort. 

The  Succado  is  alfo  a  good  fort,  and  may  alfobec 
tivated  for  early  fruit,  but  thefe  muff  give  way  to  t 
Cantaleupe,  when  that  is  in  feafon.  * 

The  Zatte  is  alfo  a  very  good  Melon,  but  veryfm: 
The  fruit  of  this  is  feldom  bigger  than  a  lai 
Orange  ;  it  is  a  little  flatted  at  the  two  ends,  and  t 
outer  coat  is  warted  like  the  Cantaleupe,  but  th< 
is  fo  little  flefli  in  one  of  thefe  fruit,  that  they  ; 
fcarce  worthy  the  trouble  of  propagating. 

The  fmall  Portugal  Melon,  which  is  by  fome  call 
the  Dormer  Melon,  is  a  pretty  good  fruit,  and  t 
plants  generally  produce  them  in  plenty,  fo  byma 
people  this  is  preferred  to  moft  other,  eipecially  th< 
who  love  a  plenty,  and  are  not  fo  nice  in  diftinguif 
ing  the  quality  :  this  may  alfo  be  cultivated  for , 
early  crop. 

But  the  beft  Melon  for  this  purpofe  is  the  Black  G* 
loway,  which  was  brought  from  Portugal  by  Lo' 
Galloway  many  years  ffnee,  but  of  late  years  is  rare 
to  be  met  with  in  England,  it  having  been  degen 
rated  by  growing  among  other  forts.  The  fruit  ' 
this  fort  will  ripen  in  a  fnorter  time  from  its  firftle 
ting,  than  any  other  which  I  have  yet  feen,  andwht 
fullered  to  ripen  naturally,  is  not  a  bad  fruit. 

The  few  varieties  here  mentioned,  are  fufficient  1 
latisfy  the  curious,  who  may  be  fond  of  variety,  f< 
there  are  fcarce  any  other  which  dderve  the  trouble 
and  indeed  thofe  who  have  a  true  tafte  for  this  frui 
feldom  cultivate  any  but  the  Cantaleupe ;  but  as  1  b( 
fore  obferved,  where  this  fruit  is  deffred  early  in  th 
feafon,  the  Cantaleupe  is  not  fo  proper  as  fome  oft!' 
other,  therefore  a  few  plants  of  one  of  the  other  for 
fhould  be  raifed  earlier  in  the  fpring,  but  fhould  be 
a  different  part  of  the  garden  from  the  Cantaleuj 
Melons ;  for  when  two  forts  of  Melons  grow  nea 
they  cannot  be  preferved  perfedtly  right  ;  thereto 
the  Dutch  and  German  gardeners  are  very 'careful : 
this  refpedf,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  fort  in  perfei 
tion,  do  not  plant  any  other  fort  of  Melon,  Cucun 
ber  or  Gourd,  near  thefe,  left,  by  the  impregnate 
of  the  farina  of  thofe  other,  thefe  fruit  fhould  be  re: 
dered  bad;  and  in  this  particular,  I  am  convince* 
from  long  experience,  they  are  right  ;  and  from  t: 
not  obferving  this,  many  perfons  who-  are  lovers  < 
this  fruit,  have  gradually  diminifhed  their  goodneil 
without  knowing  the  caufe,  and  have  imputed  it  j. 
the  long  cultivating  from  the  feeds  faved  in  the  lan 
garden,  believing  it  abfolutely  necefiary  to  proat 
feeds  from  a  diftant  place  frequently  to  preferve  the 
good  :  indeed,  where  a  perfon  can  lecurely  depei 
on  the  care  and  fkill  of  thofe  he  procures  the  fee 
from,  it  is  a  very  good  method  to  exchange  fee 
now  and  then  ;  but  there  are  fo  few  who  are  exa 
in  making  choice  of  the  fruits  from  which  they  la 
the  feeds,  or  careful  enough  to  do  it  themfelves,  b 
often  depend  on  others  to  clean  the  feed,  tnatl  fbou 
advife  every  one  to  do  it  himfelf,  which  is  the  iu 
way  to  have  it  good  ;  for  I  have  frequently  been  c 
ceived  myfelf,  by  depending  on  the  fidelity  and  ;!; 
'of  others ;  nor  could  1  procure  any  of  thefe  fee 
from  Cantaleupe  which  were  good,  until  my  mu 
honoured  friend,  the  Chevalier  Rathgeb,  lent  me  pk 
tifully  of  it  from  thence ;  though  1  had  often  be 
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)lied  v/ith  feeds  by  perfons  who  I  thought  could 
be  deceived  in  their  choice,  and  who  lived  near 

place  of  their  growth.  . 

jre  1  quit  this  head,  I  beg  leave  to  caution  all  per- 
ac-ainft  depending  upon  feeds  which  are  brought 
n  “abroad,  either  by  thole  perfons  who  import 
r\  for  fale,  or  gentlemen  who  frequently  bring  or 
[over  thefe  feeds  to  their  friends,  for  it  feldom  hap- 
s  that  any  of  thefe  prove  tolerable.  I  have  been 
)ften  deceived  by  thefe  myfelf,  as  to  determine 
er  to  make  trial  of  any  of  thefe  feeds  again,  unlefs 
ceive  them  from  a  perfon  who  is  fkilful,  and  who 
of  the  fruit  himfelf  of  which  he  faved  the  feeds ; 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  many  parts  of 
nee,  the  gardeners  are  very  carelefs  in  the  choice 
11  their  feeds,  but  of  the  Melons  they  are  remarka- 
fo  •  and  as  for  thofe  which  come  from  Conftan- 
iple,  Aleppo,  and  other  parts  of  Turkey,  !  have 
ly  feen  one  Melon  produced  from  thofe  feeds 
ch  was  tolerable. 

,  feeds  of  Melons  fliould  not  be  fown  until  they 
three  years  old,  nor  would  I  chufe  to  low  them 
:n  they  are  more  than  fix  •,  for  although  they  will 
w  at  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  yet  the  fruit  which 
produced  from  thofe  old  feeds  are  feldom  fo  thick 
fed,  as  thofe  which  come  from  feeds  which  are 
her*:  and  it  is  the  fame  of  light  feeds,  which  fwim 
>n  water,  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  pulp, 

1  have  made  fome  trials  of  thefe,  and  have  had 
in  crow  at  three  years  old  •,  but  not  one  of  the  Me- 
>  produced  on  thefe  plants  was  near  fo  deep  flefhed, 
thofe  which  grew  upon  plants  raifed  from  heavy 
s  taken  out  of  the  lame  fruit,  though  they  grew 
re  fame  bed,  and  were  cultivated  exactly  in  the 
e  manner*,  nor  was  their  flelh  fo  firm,  but  ra- 
r  inclining  to  be  meally  *,  therefore  I  would  not 
ife  the  lowing  of  theie  light  feeds,  nor  thorn 

.ch  are  very  old.  . 

ving  thus  largely  treated  of  the  choice  of  the  forts, 

I  of  the  feeds,  I  fhall  next  proceed  to  the  me- 
d  of  cultivating  them,  in  order  to  obtain  plenty  of 
>d  fruit :  the  method  which  I  am  going  to  prefcribe 
lg  very  different  from  what  has  been  conluintly 
ftifed  in  England,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  objedted  to 
many  *,  but  it  is  what  has  been  pradtifed  in  all  the 
id  gardens  in  Holland  and  Germany,  where  the 
ntaleupe  Melon  is  produced  in  great  plenty  and 
•feaion  *,  and  from  feveral  years  experience,  I  have 
ind  this  to  be  the  only  method  in  which  theie  Me- 
s  can  be  cultivated  with  fuccefs ;  and  I  am  like- 
convinced  of  its  being  the  belt  way  to  obtain 
nty  of  any  other  fort  of  Melon.^  _ 

is  common  to  hear  many  perfons  valuing  them 
yes  upon  having  two  or  three  early  Melons,  which 
,en  brought  to  the  table  are  .not  better  than  a  Pump- 
1,  and  thefe  are  procured  at  a  great  expence  and 
th  much  trouble  *,  and  in  order  to  have  them  ripe  a 
de  earlier  than  they  would  naturally  come,  if  fuf- 
ed  to  grow  to  their  full  fize,  the  ftem  upon  which 
l  fruit  grows  is  commonly  twilled,  to  pi  event  the 
lurifhment  entering  the  fruit,  whereby  the  growth 
checked  \  then  the  fruit  is  clofely  coveied  with  the 
owings  of  Grafs- plats,  laid  of  a  fufficient  depth  to 
life  a  fermentation,  by  which  the  fruit  becomes 
floured  ;  but  where  this  unnatur-al  method  is  pi  ac- 
ed,  the  fruit  has  little  flefh,  and  that  has  neither 
oifture,  firmnefs,  or  flavour  *,  fo  that  after  four 
onths  attendance,  with  a  great  expence  of  dung,  &c. 
ere  may,  perhaps,  be  three  or  four  brace  of  Melons 
roduced,  which  are  fitter  for  the  dunghill  than  the 
.ble.  Therefore  my  advice  is,  never  to  attempt  to 
ave  thefe  fruit  ripe  earlier  than  the  middle  or  latter 
id  of  June,  which  is  generally  foon  enough  for  this 
limat-e  *,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  September, 
tey  may  be  had  in  plenty,  if  they  are  fkiifully  ma- 
aged  *,  and  when  the  autumn  has  continued  favour- 
ble,  I  have  had  them  very  good  in  the  middle  of 
)<ftober. 

iut  in  order  to  continue  this  fruit  fo  long,  the  feeds 
tuft  be  fown  at  two  or  three  different  feafons :  the  firft 
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fhould  be  fown  about  the  middle  or  end  of  February* 
if  the  feafon  proves  forward  ;  but  if  it  is  othervvife,  u. 
will  be  better  to  defer  it  till  the  end  of  that  month ; 
the  future  fuccefs  greatly  depends  on  the  railing  the 
plants  in  ftrength,  which  cannot  be  fo  well  efifedted, 
if  the  weather  fhould  prove  fo  bad  after  the  plants 
are  come  up,  as  that  a  fufficient  quantity  of  frefh  air 
cannot  be  admitted  to  them,  therefore  it  is  not  ad- 
vifeable  to  be  too  early  in  lowing  the  feeds. 

When  the  feafon  is  come,  thefe  feeds  may  be  fown  on 
the  upper  fide  of  a  Cucumber-bed,  where  there  are 
any ;  and  if  there  are  none,  a  proper  quantity  of 
new  horfe  dung  muft  be  provided,  which  mult  be 
thrown  in  a  heap  to  ferment,  and  turned  ov<_r,  that 
it  may  acquire  an  equal  heat,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
hath  been  directed  for  Cucumbers  *,  and  the  plants 
muff  be  raifed  and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
hath  been  directed  for  them,  until  tney  aie  planted 
where  they  are  to  remain  tor  good,  to  which  article 
the  reader  is  defired  to  turn,  to  avoid  repetition. 

The  fecond  feafon  for  fowing  of  thefe  feeds  is  about 
the  middle  of  March,  and  both  thefe  fowings  muff  be 
underftood  to  be  planted  under  frames  *,  for  thofe 
which  are  defigned  for  bell  or  hand-glafles,  oi  to 
covered  with  oil  papers,  fhould  not  be  j.own  till  abom 
a  week  in  April  •,  for  when  theie  are  fown  earlier,  ii 
the  plants  are  properly  managed,  they  will  grow  fo 
lon»,  as  to  extend  their  fhoots  to  the  Tides  or  tne 
cdalfies,  before  it  will  be  fafe  to  let  them  inn  out  * 
for  it  often  happens  in  this  country,  that  we  have 
fharp  morning  frofts  in  the  middle  of  May  ;  fo  that 
if  the  ends  of  thefe  Vines  are  then  without  the  glafles, 
if  they  are  not  covered  with  mats  to  guard  them 
avainft  the  froff,  they  will  be  in  dangei  of  luffcring 
©ready  therefrom  *,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ii  the 
plants  have  fpread  io  much  as  to  fill  the  glafles,  and 
not  permitted  to  run  out,  they  will  be  in  equal  dan¬ 
ger  of  fuffering  by  their  confinement  from.  the  heat 
of  the  fun  in  the  day  time*  therefore  it  is  that  I 
fliould  advife  the  putting  of  the  feed  rather  a  little  la¬ 
ter  into  the  hot-bed  for  the  glafles,  than  thofe  which 
are  to  be  covered  with  the  oil  papers.  Nor  will  tne 
times  here  mentioned  be  found  too  late,  for  I  have 
put  the  feeds  of  Cantaleupe  Melons  into  a  hot-bed 
the  third  of  May,  which  were  not  tranfplanted,  but 
remained  where7 they  were  fown,  and  covered  with 
oiled  paper  *,  and  from  this  bed  I  cut  a  large  crop  of 
good  fruit,  which  ripened  about  the  lattei  end  of  Au- 
guft,  and  continued  till  the  end  of  October.  Thisl 
only  mention,  to  fhew  what  has  and  may  oe  done, 
though  it  muft  not  be  always  depended  on.  . 

But  we  next  come  to  the  making  and  pieparing  of 
the  beds,  or,  as  the  gardeners  term  it,  the  ridges,  into 
which  the  plants  are  to  be  put  out  to  remain  *  tneie 
fliould  always  be  placed  in  a  warm  fituation,  where 
they  may  be  defended  from  all  cold  and  ftiong  winds, 
for  the  eaft  and  north  winds  are  generally  very  tiou- 
bleforne  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  •,  fo  that  if  the  place 
be  expofed  to  thofe  afpedts,  it  will  be  difficult  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  proper  fhare  of  frelh  air  to  the  young  plants  *, 
and  if  it  is  much  expofed  to  the  fouth-weft  winds, 
which  often  are  very  boifterous  in  fummer  and  au¬ 
tumn,  thefe  will  turn  up  and  difplace  the  Vines, 
whereby  they  will  fuffer  greatly  ;  thererore  the  belt 
pofition  for  thefe  beds  is  where  they  are  open  to  the 
i'outh,  or  a  little  inclined  to  the  eaft,  and  sheltered 
at  a  diftance  by  trees  from  the  other  points :  this 
place  fliould  be  inclofed  with  a  good  Reed  fence, 
which  is  better  for  this  purpofe  than  any  other  mclo- 
fure,  becaufe  the  winds  are  deadened  by  the  Reeds, 
and  are  not  reverberated  back  again,  as  they  am  by 
walls,  pales,  and  other  clofe  fences  *,  but  m  making 
the  inclofure,  it  fhould  be  extended  to  fuch  diftance 
every  way  from  the  beds,  as  not  to  obftrud  the  lun  s 
rays  during  any  part  of  the  day;  this  fhould  have  a 
door  wide  enough  toadmit  of  wheelbarrows  paffing,to 
carry  in  dung,  earth,  &c.  and  it  fhould  be  kept  locked 
that  no  perfons  fhould  be  allowed  to  go  in  but  thofe 
who  have  buflnefs  ;  for  ignorant  perfons,  having  of- 
ten  curioflty  to  look  into  the  beds,  open  the  glahes 
;  8U  and 
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and  let  the  cold  air  to  the  plants,  and  frequently  leave 
the  glafies  in  part  open;  or  fometimes  when  they  are 
raifed  by  the  gardener  to  admit  the  frdh  air,  the  tilts 
are  thrown  down,  fo  that  the  air  is  excluded;  all 
which  are  very  injurious  to  the  young  plants,  as  is 
alfo  the  handling  of  the  fruit  after  it'  is  fet ;  there¬ 
fore  none  fhould  be  admitted,  but  when  the  perfon 
who  is  intrufted  with  the  care  of  them  is  there. 

The  next  thing  is  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for 
thefe  plants,  in  which  the  Dutch  and  German  garden¬ 
ers  are  very  exa£t :  the  mixture  which  they  generally 
prepare  is  of  the  following  forts ;  of  hazel  loam, 
one  third  part ;  of  the  fcouring  of  ditches  or  ponds  a 
third  part,  and  of  very  rotten  dung  a  third  part; 
thefe  are  mixed  up  at  leaft  one,  and  often  two  years, 
before  they  make  ufe  of  it,  frequently  turning  it  over, 
to  incorporate  their  parts  an*d  fweeten  it ;  but  the 
compoft  in  which  I  find  thefe  plants  lucceed  beft  in 
England,  is  two  thirds  of  frefh  gentle  loam,  and  one 
third  of  rotten  neats  dung ;  if  thefe  are  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  one  year  ^before  it  is  wanted,  fo  as  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a  winter’s  froft  and  fu miner’s  heat,  ob- 
fervmg  to  turn  it  over  often,  and  never  fuffer  weeds 
to  grow  upon  it,  this  will  be  found  equal  to  any  other 
compoft  whatever. 

As  tiicle  plants  lucceed  beft  when  they  are  planted 
young,  fo  befoie  the  plants  appear  there  fiiould  be  a 
quantity  of  new  dung  thrown  in  a  heap,  proportion- 
able  to  the  number  of  lights  intended,  allowing 
about  fifteen  good  wheelbarrows  full  to  each  lio-ht^ 
this  mu  ft  be  two  or  three  times  turned  over,  to^pre- 
pare  it.  (as  hath  been  directed  for  Cucumbers)  and  in 
a  rortmght  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  at  which  time  the 
trench  m uft  be  dug  to  receive  the  dung,  where  the 
bed  is  intended ;  this  muft  be  made  wider  than  the 
frames,,  and  in  length  proportional  to  the  pumber  of 
frames  intended.  As  to  the  depth,  that  muft  be  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  foil  is  dry  or  wet ;  but  in  a  dry  ground 
it  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
deep;  for  the  lower  thefe  beds  are  made  the  better  they 
will  fucceed,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  their  fuffer  ini 
by  wet.  In  the  well  laying  and  mixing  of  the  dun^ 
the  lame  care  muft  be  taken  as  hath"  been  advifed 
already  for  Cucumbers,  which  in  every  relpebt  muft 
be  the  fame  for  thefe  beds.  When  the  bed  is  made, 
the  frames  fhould  be  placed  over  it  to  keep  out  wet  • 
but  there  fhould  be  no  earth  laid  upon  it  till  after  it 
has  been  three  or  four  days  made,  and  is  found  of  a 
proper  temperature  of  heat  ;  for  many  times  thefe 
beds  will  heat  lo  violently  when  they  are  firft  made 
as.  to  burn  the  earth,  if  covered  with  it;  and  when 
this  happens,  it  is  much  the  beft  way  to  take  this 
earth  off  again,  for  the  plants  will  never  thrive  in  it 
As  foon  as  the  bed  is  found  to  be  of  a  proper 
warmth,  the  earth  fhould  be  laid  upon  it,  which  at 
firft  need  not  be  more  than  two  inches  thick,  except  in 
the  middle  of  each  light,  where  the  plants  are  to  be 
placed,  where  there  muft  be  a  hill  raifed  fifteen  inches 
high  or  more,  terminating  in  a  fiat  cone  ;  in  two  or 
three  days  after  the  earth  is  put  on  the  bed,  it  will  be 
of  a  proper  temper  to  receive  the  plants  ;  then  in  the 
evening  you  may  tranfplant  the  plants,  but  always 
go  it  when  there  is  little  wind  ftirring  :  in  taking  up 
the  plants,  their  roots  fhould  be  carefully  raifed  with 
a  trowel,  fo  as  to  preferve  all  their  fibres ;  for  if  thefe 
aie.  broken  off,  the  plants  do  not  foon  recover  this  • 
or  if  they  do  they  are  generally  weaker,  andfeldom 
make  fo  good  Vines  as  thofe  which  are  more  carefully 
removed  ;  ror  thefe  plants  are  more  nice  and  tender 
m  tranfplanting  than  thofe  of  Cucumber,  efpecially 
the  Cantaloupe  Melon  ;  which,  if  it  is  not  planted 
out,  foon  after  the  third,  (or  what  the  gardeners  call 
the.  rough)  leaf  is  put  out,  they  are  long  recovering  1 
their  vigour;  io  that  when  it  happens  that  the  beds 
cannot  be  ready  for  them  in  time,  it  will  be  a  good 
method  to  plant  each  plant  into  a  finall  pot  whikthey 
are  young,  and  thefe  may  be  plunged  into  the  hot- bed 
where  they  were  raifed,  or  into  the  Cucumber-bed 
v, mcie  there  is  room,  fo  that  they  may  be  brought  for- 
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ward  ;  and  when  the  bed  is  ready,  thefe  may  be  to  , 
out  of  the  pots,  with  the  whole  ball  of  earth  to  ,  d 
roots,  whereby  they  will  receive  no  check  in  remov  * 
and  this  latter  method  is  what  I  fhould  prefer  tn  " 
other  for  theCantaleupe,  becaufe  there  fhould  new  7 
more  than  one  plant  left  to  grow  in  each  lio-ht .  ti  e 
fore  in  this  method  there  will  be  no  nece/Iny  of  W 
ing  more,  as  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  fU(?c  i' 
ing;  whereas  in  the  common  way,  moft  people 
two  or  more  plants  in  each  light,  for  fear  f 
fiiould  mifcarry.  When  the  plants  am  placed  or  ? 
top  of  the  hills,  they  fhould  be  gently  watered  w  f 
fiiould  be  repeated  once  or  twice  after  till  the  ni  1 
have  taken  good  root,  after  which  they  feldom  ren  S 
more  ;  for  when  they  receive  too  much  wet  the;  ' 
ten  canker  at  the  root,  and  when  that  happens '  * 
never  produce  good  fruit.  When  the  plants  }  ! 
eftablilhed  themlelves  well  in  the  new  beds  v  ! 
fiiould  be  a  greater  quantity  of  earth  laid  on  the  1  " 
beginning  round  the  hills  where  the  plants  grow  ’ 
their  roots  may  have  room  to  ftrike  out ;  and  as  ! 
earth  is  put  in  from  time  to  time,  it. muft  be  trod  : 
or  preffed  down  as  clofe  as  poffible  ;  and  it  fhouf  ’ 
raifed  at  leaft  a  foot  and  a  half  thick  upon  the  di  ‘ 
all  over  the  bed,  obferving  alfo  to  raife  the  fran  ’ 
that  the  glafies  may  not  be  too  near  the  plants  '  ’ 
the  fun  fiiould  fcorch  them. 

When  the  plants  have  gotton  four  leaves,  the  toi  - 
the  plants  fiiould  be  pinched  off  with  the  finver 
thumb,  but  notbruifed  or  cut  with  a  knife,  beca 
in  either  of  thefe  cafes  the  wound  will  not  fo  f< 
heal  over  :  this  pinching  is  to  caufe  the  plants  to 
out  lateral  branches,  for  thefe  are  what  will  prodi 
the  fruit ;  therefore,  when  there  are  two  or  more 
thefe  lateral  ftioots  produced,  they  muft  alfo  be  pin' 
ed,  to  force  out  more;  and  this  muft  be  praftifed 
ten,  that  there  may  be  a  fupply  of  what  the  garden 
call  runners,  to  cover  the  bed.  The  management 
thefe  beds  muft  be  nearly  the  fame  as  ham  been  < 
reCted  for  the  Cucumbers,  therefore  I  need  not  > 
peat  it  here  ;  but  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  Melt 
require  a  greater  fliare  of  air  than  Cucumbers,  a 
veiy  little  water;  and  when  it  is  given  to  them, 
fhould  be  at  a  diftance  from  their  ftems. 

If  the  plants  have  fucceeded  well,  they  will  Iprei 
over  the  bed,  and  reach  to  the  frames,  in  about  five! 
fix  weeks,  at  which  time  the  alleys  between  the  be 
fiiould  be  dug  out ;  or  where  there  is  but  one  be 
there^fhould  be  a  trench  made  on  each  fide,ofabo 
four  feet  wide,  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  ar 
hot  dung  wheeled  in,  to  raife  a  lining  to  the  fan 
height  as  the  dung  of  the  bed,  which  fhould  be  tra 
den  down  clofe,  and  afterward  covered  with  the  fan 
earth  as  was  laid  upon  the  bed,  to  the  thicknefs  of 
foot  and  a  half  or  more,  treading  it  down  as  clo 
as  poffible  ;  this  will  add  to  the  width  of  the  bed, 
much  as  to  make  it  in  the  whole  twelve  feet  broa^ 
which  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  for  the  roots  of  tlj 
plants  will  extend  themfelves  quite  through  it ;  ar 
it  is  for  want  of  this  precaution,  that  it  is  commcl 
to  fee  the  Vines  of  Melons  decay,  before  the  fruit 
well  grown  ;  for  where  there  is  no  addition  made  i 
the  width  of  the  bed,  the  roots  will  have  reachi 
the  fides  of  the  beds  by  the  time  that  the  fruit  ajj 
pears,  and  having  no  more  room  to  extend  themfelve! 
their  extremities  are  dried  by  the  fun  and  air,  whitl 
is  loon  diicovered  by  the  plants  hanging  their  leaves  if 
the  heat  of  the  day,  which  is  foon  attended  with  , 
decay  of  many  of  thofe  leaves  which  are  near  tit 
ftem,  and  the  plants  from  that  time  gradually  lal 
guifh,  fo  that  the  fruit  cannot  be  fupplied  with  non 
rifhment ;  but  when  ripe,  will  be  found  to  have  littlj 
flefn,  and  that  meally  and  ill  flavoured  ;  whereas  tho  j 
plants  which  have  fufficient  breadth  for  their  roots  ti 
lun,  and  the  earth  laid  of  a  proper  depth  and  clofe!  1 
tied  down,  will  remain  in  vigour  until  the  froft  dJ 
ftroys  them,  fo  that  I  have  had  a  fecond  crop 
fruit  on  them,  which  have  fometimes  ripened  well 
but  all  the  firft  were  excellent,  and  of  a  larger  fill 
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an  thefe  forts  ufually  grow :  the  leaves  of  thefe 
ants  were  very  large,  and  of  a  ftrong  green,  fo 
latthey  were  in  the  utmoft  vigour ;  whereas,  in  moft 
aces  where  the  Cantaleupe  Melons  have  been  raifed 
England,  the  beds  have  been  no  wider  than  they 
ere  frrft  made,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  three 
ches  thicknefs  of  earth  upon  them,  fo  that  the  plants 
ive  decayed  many  times  without  producing  a  fingle 
nit ;  and  from  thence  people  have  imagined,  that 
is  fort  of  Melon  was  loo  tender  for  this  climate, 
hen  their  ill  fuccefs  was  entirely  owing  to  their  not 
iderftanding  their  culture. 

here  is  alfo  another  advantage  attending  this  method 
’  widening  the  beds,  as  above  directed,  which  is 
at  of  adding  a  freffi  warmth  to  the  beds,  by  the  hot 
ing,  which  is  buried  on  each  fide,  which  will  caufe 
e  dung  in  the  bed  to  renew  its  heat ;  and  as  the 
ants  will  by  this  time  {hew  their  fruit,  this  addi- 
mal  heat  will  be  of  great  fervice  in  fetting  the  fruit, 
pecially  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  cold,  as  it  often 
ippens  in  this  country  in  the  month  of  May.  When 
e  beds  are  made  up  in  the  manner  here  directed, 
id  the  Vines  have  extended  fo  far  as  to  fill  the 
ames,  and  want  more  room,  the  frames  fhould  be 
iied  up  with  bricks  about  three  inches  high,  to  ad¬ 
it  the  fhoots  of  the  Vines  to  run  from  under  them  ; 
r  if  the  plants  are  ftrong,  they  will  run  fix  or  feven 
et  each  way  from  the  Items ;  for  which  reafon,  I 
ution  every  one  to  allow  them  room,  and  to  put 
it  one  plant  in  each  light ;  for  when  the  Vines  are 
owded,  the  fruit  feldom  will  fet  well,  but  will  drop 
i:  when  they  are  as  large  as  an  egg ;  therefore  the 
imes  which  are  defigned  for  Melons  fhould  not  be 
ade  fmall,  but  rather  fix  feet  wide  ;  for  the  wider 
efe  are,  the  better  will  the  plants  thrive,  and  produce 
greater  plenty  of  fruit. 

here  is  no  part  of  gardening,  in  which  the  prac- 
ioners  of  this  art  differ  more  than  in  the  pruning 
d  managing  of  thefe  plants :  nor  are  there  any  rules 
d  down  in  the  feveral  books  in  which  the  culture  of 
elons  have  been  treated  of,  by  which  any  perfon 
n  be  inftrudted  ;  for  there  is  fuch  inconfiftency  in 
their  directions,  and  what  is  worfe,  the  greateft 
rt  of  them  are  abfurd,  fo  that  whoever  follows  them 
a  never  hope  to  fucceed  ;  therefore  I  fhall,  in  as 
v  words  as  poffible,  give  fuch  plain  directions,  as 
rope  will  be  fufficient  to  inftruCt  any  perfon,  who  is 
e  leaft  converfant  in  thefe  things, 
aave  before  advifed  the  pinching  off  the  ends  of  the 
ants  as  foon  as  they  have  a  joint,  in  order  to  get 
eral  {hoots,  which  are  by  the  gardeners  called  run- 
rs  ;  and  when  thefe  {hoots  have  two  or  three  joints, 
pinch  off  their  tops  to  force  out  more  runners,  be- 
uie  it  is  from  thefe  that  the.fruit  is  to  be  produced  ; 
it  after  a  fufficient  number  are  put  out,  they  fhould 
>t  be  {topped  again,  but  wait  for  the  appearance  of 
e  fruit,  which  will  foon  come  out  in  plenty  ;  at 
aich  time  the  Vines  fhould  be  carefully  looked  over 
ree  times  a  week,  to  obferve  the  fruit,  and  make 
toice  of  one  upon  each  runner,  which  is  fituated 
:areft  the  Item,  having  the  largeft:  foot-ffalk,  and 
at  appears  to  be  the  ftrongeft  fruit,  and  then  pinch 
r  all  the  other  fruit  which  may  appear  on  the  fame 
inner;  alfo  pinch  off  the  end  of- the  runner  at  the 
ird  joint  above  the  fruit,  and  if  the  runner  is 
-ntly  pinched  at  the  next  joint  above  the  fruit,  it 
ill  ftop  the  lap  and  fet  the  fruit.  There  is  alfo  ano- 
er  method  praCtifed  by  fome  gardeners  to  fet  this 
uit,  which  is  the  taking  off  fome  of  the  male  flowers, 
hofe  farina  are  juft  ripe  and  fit  for  the  purpofe,  lay- 
g  them  over  the  female  flowers,  which  are  fituated 
i  the  crown  of  the  young  fruit,  and  with  their  nails 
“ntly  firike  the  male  flowers  to  fhake  the  farina  into 
ie  female  flowers,  whereby  they  are  impregnated, 
id  the  fruit  loon  after  will  fwell,  and  {hew  vifible 
?ns  of  their  being  perfectly  fet ;  fo  that  where  the 
ants  are  under  frames,  and  the  wind  excluded  from 
em,  which  is  neceffary  to  convey  the  farina  from 
e  male  to  the  female  flowers,  this  pradtice  may  be 
:7  neceffary.  The  taking  off  all  the  other  fruit 
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will  prevent  the  nouriffiment  being  drawn  away  fiord 
the  fruit  intended  to  grow,  which,  if  they  were  all 
left  on  the  plant,  could  not  be  fupplied  with  fuJffi- 
cient  nourifhment ;  fo  that  when  they  come  to  bb 
as  large  as  the  end  of  a  man’s  thumb,  they  frequently 
drop  off,  and  foarce  one  of  them  fets^  which  will  be 
prevented  by  the  method  before  directed :  but  there 
are  fome  perfons,  who  are  fo  covetous  of  having  a 
number  of  fruit,  as  not  to  fuffer  any  to  be  taken  off* 
Whereby  they  generally  fail  in  their  expedtation.  My 
allowing  but  one  fruit  to  be  left  upon  each  runner  is, 
becaufe  if  half  thefe  ftand  there  will  be  full  as  many 
fruit  as  the  plant  can  nourifh  ;  for  if  there  are  more 
than  eight  upon  one  plant,  the  fruit  will  be  fmall 
and  not  fo  well  nourifhed  :  indeed,  I  have  fometimes 
feen  fifteen  or  twenty  Melons  upon  one  plant,  but 
thefe  have  generally  been  of  the  fmaller  kinds,  which 
do  hot  require  fo  much  nouriffiment  as  the  Canta- 
leupes,  whofe  lkins  are  of  a  thick  fubftance ;  fo  that 
where  a  greater  number  are  left  of  them  than  the 
plants  can  well  fiipply,  their  flefh  will  be  reiharkably 
thin.  _ 

As  I  before  advifed  the  Hopping  or  pinching  off  the 
runners  three  joints  above  the  fruit,  fo  by  this  there 
will  be  frefh  runners  produced  a  little  below  the  places 
where  the  others  were  pinched  ;  therefore  it  is,  that  I 
advife  the  careful  looking  over  the  Vines  fo  often,  to 
flop  thefe  new  runners  foon  after  they  come  out,  as 
alfo  to  pull  off  the  young  fruit  which  will  appear ;  and 
this  muff  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found  neceffary, 
which  will  be  until  thofe  intended  to  ftand  are  grown 
fo  large  as  to  draw  all  the  nouriffiment  which  the 
plants  can  fupply,  for  then  the  plants  will  begin 
to  abate  of  their  vigour.  Thefe-  few  diredtions,  ii 
properly  made  ufe  of,  is  all  the  pruning  which  is  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  be  given  them  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  when 
this  is  praCtifed,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  give  fome  wa¬ 
ter  to  the  plants,  but  at  a  diftance  from  their  Items, 
which  will  be  of  fervice  to  fet  the  fruit  and  caufe  it  to 
fwell,  but  this  muff  be  done  with  great  caution. 

The  glaffes  of  the  hot-bed  ffiouid  alfo  be  raifed  high; 
to  admit  a  large  {hare  of  air  to  the  plants,  otherwife 
the  fruit  will  not  let ;  and  if  the  feafon  ffiouid  prove 
very  warm,  the  glaffes  may  be  frequently  drawn  off, 
efpecially  in  an  evening,  to  receive  the  dev/s,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  but  little  wind  {birring  ;  but  the  glaffes 
ffiouid  not  remain  off  the  whole  night,  left  the  cold 
ffiouid  prove  too  great ;  but  in  warm  weather,  the 
glaffes  may  be  kept  off  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
evening. 

When  the  plants  have  extended  themfelves  from  un¬ 
der  the  frames,  if  the  weather  ffiouid  alter  to  cold, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  cover  their  extremities  every 
night  with  mats ;  for  if  thefe  {hoots  are  injured,  it 
will  retard  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  and  often  proves 
very  injurious  to  the  plants :  and  now  what  water  is 
given  to  the  plants,  ffiouid  be  in  the  alleys  between 
the  beds ;  for  as  the  roots  of  the  Vines  will  by  this 
time  have  extended  themfelves  through  the  alleys,  fo 
when  the  ground  there  is  well  moiftened,  the  plants 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  it ;  and  by  this  method,  the 
Items  of  the  plants  will  be  preferved  dry,  whereby 
they  will  continue  found  ;  but  thefe  waterings  fhould 
not  be  repeated  oftener  than  once  a  week  in  very  dry 
warm  weather,  and  be  lure  to  give  as  much  air  as  pof¬ 
fible  to  the  plants  when  the  feafon  is  warm. 

Having  given  full  inftruCtions  for  the  management  of 
thofe  Melons  which  are  raifed  under  frames,  I  fhall 
next  proceed  to  treat  of  thofe  which  are  raifed  under 
bell  or  hand-glaffes.  The  plants  for  thefe  mult  be 
raifed  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  already  di¬ 
rected,  and  about  the  latter  end  of  Aprril,  if  the  fea¬ 
fon  proves  forward,  will  be  a  good  time  to  make  the 
beds ;  therefore  a  fufficient  quantity  of  hot  dung 
fhould  be  provided,  in  proportion  to  the  intended 
number  of  glaffes,  allowing  fix  or  eight  good  wheel¬ 
barrows  of  dung  to  each  glafs.  Where  there  is  but 
one  bed,  which  is  propofed  to  be  extended  in  length, 
the  trench  ffiouid  be  dug  out  four  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  and  the  length  according  to  the  number  of 
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glaffes,  which  fliould  not  be  placed  nearer  than  four 
feet  to  each  other  •,  for  when  the  plants  are  too  near 
each  other,  the  Vines  will  intermix,  and  fill  the  bed 
fo  clofely  as  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  fetting :  in  dig¬ 
ging  the  trench,  it  fhould  be  fo  fituated,  as  to  allow 
for  the  widening  of  the  bed  three  or  four  feet  on  each 
fide  •,  the  depth  mu  ft  be  according  as  the  foil  is  dry  or 
wet  ;  but,  as  was  before  obferved,-  if  the  foil  is  fo  dry 
as  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  beds  being  hurt  by 
the  wet,  the  lower  they  are  made  in  the  ground  the 
better  :  in  the  making  of  the  beds,  the  fame  regard 
/  muft  be  had  to  the  well  mixing  and  laying  of  the  dung 
as  was  before  di reded  ;  and  after  the  dung  is  laid, 
there  fhould  be  a  hill  of  earth  raifed,  where  each 
plant  is  to  (land,  one  foot  and  a  half  high ;  the  other 
part  of  the  bed  need  not  as  yet  be  covered  more  than 
four  inches  thick,  which  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  the 
warmth  of  the  dung  from  evaporating;  then  the 
glaffes  fliould  be  placed  over  the  hills,  and  fet  down 
clofe,  in  order  to  warm  the  earth  of  the  hills  to  receive 
the  plants  ;  and  if  the  beds  work  kindly,  they  will 
be  in  a  proper  temperature  to  receive  the  plants  in 
two  or  three  days  after  making  ;  then  the  plants 
fliould  be  removed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  before 
direded  ;  and  if  they  are  in  pots,  fo  that  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  their  growing,  there  fhould  but  one 
plant  be  put  under  each  glafs ;  and  if  they  are  not  in 
pots,  there  fhould  be  two,  one  of  which  may  be  af¬ 
terward  taken  away,  if  they  both  grow.  Thefe  plants 
muft  be  watered  at  firft  planting,  to  fettle  the  earth 
to  their  roots,  and  fliaded  every  day  until  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  and  if  the  nights  prove  cold,  it  will 
be  proper  to  cover  the  glaffes  with  mats,  to  preferve 
the  warmth  of  the  bed. 

Where  there  are  feveral  of  the  beds  intended,  they 
fhould  be  placed  at  eight  feet  diftance  from  each 
other,  that  there  may  be  a  proper  fpace  left  between 
them,  to  be  afterward  filled  up,  for  the  root  of  the 
Vines  to  have'  room  for  extending  themfelves,  for  the 
reafons  before  given. 

When  the  plants  have  taken  good  root  in  the  beds, 
their  tops  muft  be  pinched  off;  and  their  pruning, 
&c.  muft,  from  time  to  time,  be  the  fame  as  for  thofe 
under  the  frames.  In  the  day  time,  when  the  weather 
is  warm,  the  glaffes  fhould  be  raifed  on  the  oppofite 
fide  to  the  wind,  to  admit  frefh  air  to  the  plants ;  for 
where  this  is  not  obferved,  they  will  draw  up  weak 
and  fickly,  therefore  all  poffible  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  prevent  this  ;  for  if  the  runners  have  not  proper 
ftrength,  they  can  never  fupply  the  fruit  with  nou- 
rifhment. 

When  the  plants  are  grown  fo  long  as  to  reach  the 
Tides  of  the  glaffes,  if  the  weather  proves  favourable, 
the  glaffes  muft  be  fet  on  three  bricks,  fo  as  to  raife 
them  about  two  inches  from  the  furface  of  the  beds, 
to  give  room  for  the  Vines  to  run  out  from  under 
them  ;  but  when  this  is  done,  the  beds  fliould  be  co¬ 
vered,  all  over  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  and 
a  half,  and  trod  down  as  clofe  as  poffible  ;  and  if  the' 
nights  fnould  prove  cold,  there  fliould  be  a  covering 
of  mats  put  over  the  beds,  to  prevent  the  cold  from 
injuring  the  tender  fhoots  of  the  Vines ;  but  as  the 
Vines  of  the  Contaleupe  Melons  are  impatient  of  wet, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  arch  the  beds  over  with  hoops 
to  fupport  the  mats,  that  they  may  be  ready  for  co¬ 
vering  at  all  times  when  they  require  it;  which  is  the 
only  fure  method  to  have  thefe  Melons  fucceed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  weather  is  fo  very  uncertain  and  va¬ 
riable  ;  for  I  have  had  fome  beds  of  thefe  Melons  in 
as  fine  order  under  thefe  glaffes  as  could  be  defired, 
which  were  totally  deftroyed  by  one  day’s  heavy  rain 
in  June. 

After  the  thicknefs  of  earth  is  laid  upon  the  beds,  if 
the  weather  fliould  prove  cold,  it  will  be  advifeable  to 
dig  trenches  on  each  fide  of  the  beds,  into  which  you 
fhould  lay  a  fufficient  quantity  of  hot  dung,  to  make 
it  of  the  lame  thicknefs  with  the  bed,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  before  direded  for  the  frames ;  or  if  there  is  a  fuf- 
hcient  quantity  of  hot  dung  ready,  the  whole  fpace 
between  the  beds  may  be  dug  out  and  filled  up  with 


the  dung,  laying  thereon  the  earth  a  foot  and  a  h 
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a  frefh  warmth  to  the  beds,  and  caufe  the  plants 
fliew  fruit  loon  after. 

The  watering  of  thefe  plants  muft  be  done  with  &re 
caution,  and  not  given  to  their  ftems ;  the  pinchir 
off  the  runners  muft  alfo  be  duly  attended  to,  as  al 
the  pulling  off  all  fuperfiuous  fruit,  to  encourage  the 
which  are  defigned  to  remain  :  and  in  fliort,  eve 
thing  before  direded  for  thofe  under  frames,  mu 
likewife  be  obferved  for  thefe ;  and  the  further  ca 
is,  to  cover  them  in  all  hard  rains  and  cold  nierht 
with  mats,  which,  if  performed  with  care,  there  w: 
be  little  danger  of  their  mifearrying,  and  thefe  Vin 
will  remain  vigorous  until  the  cold  in  autumn  d 
ftroys  them. 

There  have  been  many  perfons,  who  of  late  yea 
have  raifed  their  Melons  under  oiled  paper,  and 
many  places  they  have  fucceeded  well ;  but  whei 
this  is  pradifed,  there  muft  be  great  care  taken  n< 
to  keep  thefe  coverings  too  clofe  over  them;  ft 
where  that  is  done,  the  Vines  will  draw  very  weal 
and  rarely  fet  their  fruit  in  any  plenty  ;  therefoi 
where  thefe  coverings  are  propofed  to  be  ufed, 
fliould  advife  the  bringing  up  of  the  plants  unde 
hand  or  bell-glaffes,  in  the  manner  before  diredei 
until  they  are  grown  far  enough  to  be  let  out  frot 
under  the  glaffes  ;  and  then,  inftead  of  the  coverin 
with  mats,  to  put  over  the  oiled  paper;  and  if  th 
covering  is  prudently  managed,  it  will  be  the  be 
that  can  be  ufed.  The  beft  fort  of  paper  for  th 
purpofe  is  that  which  is  ftrong,  and  not  of  too  dark 
colour ;  and  it  fliould  be  done  over  with  linlee 
oil,  which  will  dry  foon.  There  fliould  be  a  pa 
portionable  number  of  flieets  of  this  paper  paftb 
together,  as  will  fpread  to  the  dimenfions  of  th 
frame  to  which  it  is  fattened ;  and  if  this  is  fixed  t 
the  frame,  before  the  oil  is  rubbed  over  it,  fo  muc 
the  better ;  but  this  fliould  be  done  fo  long  befor 
they  are  ufed,  as  that  the  oil  may  be  thorough! 
dry,  and  the  ftench  gone  off,  otherwife  it  will  deitro 
the  plants. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  make  thefe  frames  o 
broad  hoops,  in  imitation  of  the  covers  of  waggons 
but  as  thefe  are  cumberfome  to  move,  and  there  ar 
no  conveniencies  for  admitting  air  to  the  plants,  bu 
by  raifing  the  whole  frame  on  one  fide,  I  prefer thoi 
made  of  pantile  laths,  framed  like  the  ridge  of 
houfe  ;  and  each  flope  having  hinges,  may  be  raifei 
at  pleafure  to  admit  the  air  to  the  plants ;  but  as  de 
feriptions  of  thefe  things  are  not  well  comprehendei 
by  perfons  not  fo  converlant  with  them,  I  fhall  exhi 
bit  a  figure  of  one  of  thefe  frames,  to  be  added  to  th 
article  of  Stoves. 

The  further  management  of  the  Melons,  after  thei; 
fruit  is  fet,  is  to  keep  pulling  off  all  the  iuperduouj 
fruit,  and  to  pinch  off  all  weak  runners,  which  ma; 
draw  away  part  of  the  nourifiimentfrom  the  fruit ;  a! 
alfo  to  turn  the  fruit  gently  twice  a  week,  that  eadi 
fide  may  have  equal  benefit  of  the  fun  and  air; 
when  they  are  fuffered  to  lie  with  the  fame  fide  con! 
flantly  to  the  ground,  that  fide  will  become  of  a  pal 
or  whitifli  colour,  as  if  it  were  blanched,  for  wancoj 
the  advantages  of  the  fun  and  air.  The  plants  wii 
require  a  little  water  in  very  dry  weather,  but  thii 
fhould  be  given  them  in  the  alleys  at  a  diftance  imrl 
the  ftems  of  the  plants,  and  not  oftener  than  ora!; 
in  a  week  or  ten  days,  at  which  time  the  groun! 
fliould  be  well  foaked  in  the  alleys.  This  will  encotl 
rage  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  and  caufe  the  fiefh  to  tj 
thick ;  but  the  great  caution  which  is  neceffary  to  LJ 
obferved,  is  not  to  over-water  the  plan  :s,  which  1 
certain  injury  to  them  :  alfo  b  lure  to  give  as  mml 
free  air  as  poffible,  at  all  times,  when  the  weatkl 
will  permit,  for  this  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  rendl 
the  fruit  good. 

When  the  fruit  is  fully  grown,  they  muft  be  dul 
watched  to  cut  them  at  a  proper  time ;  for  if  th‘1 
are  left  a  few  hours  too  long  upon  the  Vines,  they  wl 
lofe  much  of  their  delicacy,  therefore  they  fhould  i| 

look! 
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■ed  over  at  leaf!  twice  every  day ;  and  if  thofe 
which  are  intended  for  the  table,  are  cut  early 
ie  morning,  before  the  fun  has  warmed  them, 
will  be  much  better  flavoured  •,  but  if  any  fhould 
ire  to  be  cut  afterward,  they  fliould  be  put  into 
faring  water,  or  ice,  to  cool  them,  before  they 
Drought  to  the  table :  and  thofe  cut  in  the  morn- 
faould  be  kept  in  the  cooleft  place  till  they  are 
:d  up  to  table.  The  fign  of  this  fruit’s  maturity 
hat  of  its  beginning  to  crack  near  the  foot-ftalk, 
its  beginning  to  fmell,  which  never  fail ;  for  as 
,  Cantaleupe  Melons  feldom  change  their  colour 
they  are  too  ripe,  that  Ihould  never  be  waited  for. 
directions  here  given  for  the  management  of  the 
taleupe  Melons,  will  be  found  equally  good  for 
he  other  forts,  as  I  have  fully  experienced  •,  for 
e  common  method  of  managing  them,  where  the 
i  is  laid  but  three  Or  four  inches  thick,  the  plants 
/ery  apt  to  decay  before  the  fruit  is  ripe  •,  for 
:  roots  foon  reach  the  dung,  and  are  extended  to 
fides  of  the  bed,  where  their  tender  fibres  are 
jfed  to  the  air  and  fun,  which  caufe  the  leaves 
ie  plants  to  hang  down  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  fo 
necefiary  to  fhade  them  with  mats,  to  pre- 
.  their  decay  ;  and  this  alfo  occafions  the  water- 
of  the  plants  often  to  keep  them  alive,  which  is 
prejudicial  to  their  roots ;  whereas  when  the  beds 
nade  of  a  proper  width,  and  earthed  of  a  fuffici- 
thicknefs,  the  plants  will  bear  the  ftrongeft  heat 
ie  fun  in  this  climate,  without  Ihewing  the  leaft 
t  of  moifture,  or  their  leaves  drooping,  and  they 
continue  in  health  till  the  autumn  cold  deftroys 
n. 

aving  of  the  feeds  I  need  not  repeat  here,  that  only 
1  fhould  be  regarded,  which  are  taken  from  the 
left  fruit,  and  thofe  which  have  the  higheft  flavour*, 
if  thefe  are  taken  out  with  the  pulp  entire,  with- 
difplacing  the  feeds,  and  fuffered  to  remain  in 
pulp  two  or  three  days  before  it  is  walhed  out,  the 
:er  *,  and  then  to  preferve  only  the  heavy  feeds, 
ch  fink  in  the  water. 

OC  ACTUS.  7  See  Cactus 
OCARDUUS.  $bee^ACTUS' 

O  C  H  I  A,  Jews  Mallow. 

The  Characters  are, 

hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf ,  cut  half  way 
five  fegmenti  *,  the  flower  hath  five  large  fpreading 
sis  *,  the  ftamina  are  involved  in  the  tube  of  the  ger- 
?,  and  have  five  fummits.  It  has  a  roundifh  germen 
h  five  awl-fhaped  eredt  Jlyles ,  which  are  permanent , 
wned  by  Jingle  ftigmas.  .  The  flower  is  fucceeded  by 
■cornered  roundifh  capfules ,  having  five  cells  with  two 
ns ,  in  each  cell  is  lodged  one  angular  comprejfedfeed. 
tis  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feClion  of 
imeus’s  fixteenth  clafs,  intitled  Monadejphia  Pen- 
ldria ;  the  flowers  of  this  clafs  have  their  ftamina 
d  ftyles  conne&ed  in  one  houfe,  and  thofe  of  this 
ition  have  but  five  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

Ielochia  ( 'Pyramidata )  floribus  umbellatis  oppofi- 
foliis,  capfulis  pyramidatis  pentagonis,  angulis 
utis,  foliis  nudis.  Hort.  Clift*.  343.  Jews  Mal- 
v  with  umbellated  flowers  placed  oppofite  to  the  leaves , 
id  five-cornered  pyramidal  capfules.  Althaea  Brafilia- 
1  frutefcens,  incarnato  flore,  fagopyri  femine.  Pluk. 
hyt.  tab.  131.  f.  3. 

dELOcHiA  (Tomentofa)  floribus  umbellatis  axillari- 
js,  capfulis  pyramidatis  pentagonis,  angulis  mucro- 
itis,  foliis  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  943.  Jews  Mallow 
nth  umbellated  flowers  at  the  wings  of  the  Jlalk,  five- 
rnered  pyramidal  capfules ,  and  woolly  leaves.  Abutilon 
erbaceum  procumbens,  betonicas  folio,  flore  pur- 
ureo.  Sloan.  Hift.  Sp.  220. 

Melochia  ( Deprejfa )  floribus  folitariis  capfulis  de- 
reffis  pentagonis,  anguftis  obtufis  ciliatis.  Flor. 
,eyd.  Prod.  348.  Jews  Mallow  with  flowers  growing 
; ngly ,  and  five-cornered  deprejfed  capfules.  Abutilon 
imericanum,  ribefii  foliis,  fiore  carneo,  fruCtu  pen- 
agono  afpero.  Houft.  MSS. 
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Melochia  ( Concatenata )  racemis  confertis  tormina"* 
libus,  capfulis  globofis  leflilibus.  Flor.  Zeyl.  247* 
Jews  Mallow  with  cluftered  fpikes  terminating  the  ftalkst 
and  globular  capfules  fitting  clofe. 

Melociiia  ( Supina )  floribus  capititatis,  foliis  ovatis 
ferratis,  caulibus  procumbentibus.  Lin.  Sp.  944. 
Jews  Mallow  with  flowers  in  heads ,  oval  flawed  leaves * 
and  trailing  ftalks.  Alcea  fupina  pufilla,  geranii  exi- 
sui  maritimi  folio  &  facie,  maderafpatertfis,  frutftu 
m  fummo  caule  glomerato,  pericarpio  duro.  Pluk. 
Phyt.  tab.  132.  f.  4. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Brazils  as  a  com¬ 
mon  weed,  having  a  (talk  fomewhat  fhrubby,  which 
rifes  four  or  five  feet  high  5  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  umbels  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  oppofite  to  the 
leaves ;  they  are  of  a  pale  flefh  colour,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  pyramidal  capfules  with  five  corners  having 
five  cells,  each  containing  one  angular  feed. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
warm  parts  of  America.  1  his  has  a  trailing  hei  ba- 
ceous  ftalk,  garnifhed  with  woolly  leaves  ftiaped  like 
Betony.  The  flowers  arc  produced  in  umbels  at  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk  *,  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
are  lucceeded  by  pyramidal  capiules,  having  fi/e 
corners. 

The  third  fort  was  difcovered  growing  naturally  at 
the  Havannah,  by  the  late  Dr.  Piouftoun.  This 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  gar- 
nilhed  with  angular  leaves  refembling  thole  of  the 
Currant  bufh  *,  the  flowers  are  produced  fingly  from 
the  fide  of  the  ftalk :  they  are  of  a  flefti  colour,  and 
in  lhape  like  thofe  of  the  fmall  flowering  Mallow  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  rough  five-cornered  capfules, 
inclofing  five  Mallow-fhaped  feeds. 

The  fourth  iort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  tni^ 
hath  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  which  is  terminated  by  fe- 
veral  oblong  bunches  of  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded. 
by  globular  capfules  with  five  cells,  in  each  of  which 
is  lodged  a  Angle  feed. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India  *,  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant  with  trailing  ftalks  which  fpread  on  the 
ground,  garnifhed  with  fmall  Betony-fhaped  leases ; 
the  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced  in  clutters  at  the 
end  of  the  branches. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  va¬ 
riety,  but  having  little  beauty  they  a^re  rarely  culti¬ 
vated  in  other  places  ;  they  are  propagated  by  feeds 
which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  is  directed  for  Sid  a,  to  which  the  leader  is 
defired  to  turn  to  avoid  repetition.  The  firft  and  third 
forts  are  fhrubby,  fo  may  with  care  be  preferved  thro’ 
the  winter  in  a  ftove,  whereby  good  feeds  may  be 
obtained  ;  for  thefe  feldom  ripen  their  feeds  well 
the  firft  year,  unlefs  the  plants  are  brought  forward 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  the  fummer  proves  warm. 
The  other  three  forts  generally  ripen  their  feeds  the 
fame  year  they  are  fown. 

MELON.  SeeMELo. 

MELON  GENA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  FI.  151.  tab. 
65.  Solanum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  224.  Mad  Apple, 
by  fome  called  Egg  Plant  j  in  French,  Mayenne . 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  which 
is  deeply  cut  into  five  acute  fegments ,  which  fpread  open. 
The  flower  hath  but  one  petal ,  which  is  cut  into  five 
parts ,  which  fpread  open  and  are  reflexed.  It  hath  five 
awl-fhaped  ftamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits  which 
converge  together.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oblong 
germen  fuppcrting  a  fiender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
fiigma  ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  ot  oblong 
fruit  with  one  cell ,  which  hath  a  fleftoy  pulp ,  filled  with 

compreffed  roundifh  feeds.  .  .  r  _ . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventn  feciion 
of  Tournefort’s  fecond  clafs,  which  includes  the 
herbs  with  a  wheel-fhaped  flower  of  one  leaf,  whofe 
pointal  changes  to  a  foft  fruit.  Dr.  Linnsus  has 
foined  this  genus,  and  the  Lycoperficon  of  Tourne- 
fort,  to  the  Solanum,  making  them  only  fpecies  of 
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that  genus  ;  but  as  the  fruit  of  this  genus  has  but  one 
cell,  fo  it  fhould  be  feparated  from  the  Solanum, 
whofe  fruit  have  two  ceils,  and  of  which  there  are  fo 
many  fpecies  already  known,  that  there  need  not  be 
any  addition  of  plants  which  can  be  leparated  with 
propriety  added  to  it ;  he  places  it  in  the  firft  feftion 
of  his  fifth  clafs. 

The  Species  are, 

i,  Melongena  ( Ovata )  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis 
oblongo-ovatis  tomentofis  integris,  frudtu  ovato.  Mad 
Apple  with  a  fmooth  herbaceous  Jialk,  oblongs  oval ,  woolly 
leaves ,  which  are  entire ,  and  an  oval  fruit.  Melonge¬ 
na  frudlu  oblongo  violaceo.  Tourn.  Irift.  151.  Mad 
Apple  with  an  oblong  Violet-coloured  fruit. 

2i  Melongena  (jTereta)  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis 
oblongo-ovatis  tomentofis,  frudtu  tereti.  Mad  Apple 
with  herbaceous ,  fmooth ,  oblong ,  oval ,  woolly  leaves , 
and  a  taper  fruit.  Melongena  frudtu  tereti  violaceo. 
Tourn.  Inft.  15 1.  Mad  Apple  with  a  taper  Violet-co¬ 
loured  fruit. 

3.  Melongena  ( Incurva )  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis 
oblongis  finuatis  tomentofis,  frudtu  incurvo.  Mad 
Apple  with  a  fmooth  herbaceous  ftalk ,  oblong  Jinuated 
leaves  which  are  zvoolly,  and  an  incurved  fruit.  Melon¬ 
gena  frudu  incurvo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  152.  Mad 
Apple  with  an  incurved  fruit. 

4.  Melongena  ( Spinofa )  fpinofa,  foliis  finuatis-lacini- 
atis,  frudu  tereti,  caule  herbaceo.  Mad  Apple ,  with  a 
prickly  Jialk  and  leaves  which  are  cut  into  finufes ,  a  taper 
fruity  and  an  herbaceous  ftalk.  Solanum  pomiferum 
frudu  fpinofo.  J.  B.  3.  619.  Apple-bearing  Night - 
fhade  with  a  prickly  fruit. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Afia,  Africa,  and 
America,  where  the  fruit  is  commonly  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants ;  and  it  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  in 
Spain  as  an  efculent  fruit,  by  the  title  of  Barenkeena ; 
the  Turks  who  alfo  eat  the  fruit,  call  it  Badinjan,  the 
Italians  Melanzana,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh 
iflands  in  America,  Brown  John,  or  Brown  Jolly.  It 
is  an  annual  plant  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  which 
becomes  a  little  ligneous,  and  rifes  near  three  feet 
high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches,  garnifhed 
with  oblong  oval  leaves  feven  or  eight  Inches  long, 
and  four  broad  ;  they  are  woolly,  and  their  borders 
are  very  flightly  finuated,  but  not  indented,  ftanding 
without  order  upon  very  thick  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
having  a  thick  flefhy  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which 
is  deeply  cut  into  five  acute  fegments,  which  fpread 
open,  and  is  armed  with  ftrong  prickles  on  the  out- 
fide.  The  flowers  have  one  petal,  which  is  cut  at 
the  brim  into  five  fegments,  which  expand  in  form 
of  a  ftar,  and  are  a  little  reflexed  •,  they  are  blue,  and 
the  fummits  which  are  conneded  together  in  the  bo- 
fom  of  the  flower  are  yellow.  The  flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oval  flefhy  fruit,  about  the  fize  and  fliape 
of  a  fwarfls  egg,  of  a  dark  purple  on  one  fide,  and 
white  on  the  other.  The  flowers  come  out  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  September. 

There  are  the  following  varieties  of  thefe  fpecies  ;  one 
with  white  fruit,  called  by  fome  the  Egg  Plant ;  one 
with  yellow  fruit,  and  another  with  pale  red  fruit ; 
all  thefe  varieties  are  generally  conftant,  the  feeds  pro¬ 
ducing  the  fame  fruit  as  thofe  from  which  they  were 
taken,  but  as  they  only  differ  in  colour,  fo  I  chufe 
not  to  enumerate  them  as  diftind  fpecies. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  fhape  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  commonly  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  taper  and  ftrait  ;  in  other  refpeds  they  are  the 
fame,  but  as  this  never  varies  when  propagated  in 
gardens,  fo  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  dif¬ 
tind  fpecies.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this&fort, 
one  with  a  purplifh  fruit,  and  the  other  white,  but 
the  latter  is  the  moll  common  in  England. 

The  third  fort  differs  from  the  two  former  in  the 
fhape  of  the  leaves,  which  are  deeply  finuated  on  their 
borders.  The  fruit  is  oblong  and  incurved,  of  a  yel- 

lowifh  colour,  and  larger  at  the  end  than  in  any  other 
part,  J 

I  he  feeds  of  the  fourth  fort  were  fent  me  from  India; 


ther  hot-bed  about  four  inches  afunder,  obfervi 
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water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  root- 
ter  which  you  muft  give  them  a  great  fhare  of 
when  the  weather  is  warm,  otherwife  they  will  n 
up  very  weak.  They  muft  be  alfo  frequentk  w- 
ed,  without  which  they  will  make  but  very  ind 
rent  progrefs  ;  but  when  they  are  grown  fo  ftron 
to  fill  the  frame  (which  will  be  by  the  middle  or 
of  May,)  you  muft  tranfplant  them  out  into  a 
fpot  of  ground,  at  two  feet  diftance,  or  in 
borders  of  the  pleafure-garden  at  the  fame  difta 
from  other  plants,  obferving  to  preferve  as  m> 
earth  to  the  roots  as  pofiible  when  you  take  them 
otherwife  they  are  fubjed  to  mifcarry.  You  muft 
ferve  to  water  them  plentifully,  and  lhade  them  u 
they  have  taken  root,  after  which  they  will  reqv, 
but  very  little  care,  more  than  to  keep  them  cl 
from  weeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather  to  give  th 
fome  water. 

About  the  middle  of  July  the  fruit  will  appear 
which  time,  if  the  weather  fhould  be  very  dry,  y 
muft  often  water  them,  which  will  caufe  the  fruit , 
grow  very  large,  andincreafe  their  number:  towa. 
the  latter  end  of  Auguft  their  fruit  will  ripen,  whi 
you  muft  preferve  the  feeds  of  each  kind  feparati 
but  thofe  for  the  table  fhould  be  gathered  before  th< 
are  quite  ripe. 

Thefe  plants  are  only  preferved  as  curiofities  in  tf 
Englifh  gardens,  the  fruit  being  feldom  eaten  i 
this  country,  except  by  fome  Italians  or  Spaniard 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  eat  them  in  their 
countries. 

MELOPEPO.  See  CucuRBiTA. 
MELONRY,  or  MELON  GROUND,  is 
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this  differs  greatly  from  either  of  the  former 
ftalks  and  leaves  are  armed  with  very  ftrono-’th 
and  the  leaves  are  larger,  and  deeply  jagged  on 
fides.  The  flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  deeper 
colour.  The  fruit  is  long,  taper,  and  white^ 
Thefe  fruit  are  eaten  by  moft  of  the  inhabitani 
the  warm  parts  of  the  globe,  and  are  efteemed  • 
licacy,  but  are  fuppofed  to  have  a  property  of' 6 
yoking  luft.  1 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  » 
upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  March,  and  when  n 
plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into 


of 


apartment  in  the  kitchen-garden  for  the  propa^atio! 
of  Melons  only. 

This  fpot  of  ground  fhould  be  open  to  the  fouth-eai 
fun,  but  flickered  from  the  weft,  north-weft,  ant 
north-eaft  winds,  by  walls,  pales,  or  hedges,  thi 
latter  of  thefe  is  the  belt ;  it  fhould  alfo  be  upon  ; 
dry  foil,  for  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  thefe  plant: 
than  much  wet ;  for  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  itofter 
proves  very  wet  weather,  when,  if  the  foil  is  ver) 
wet,  there  will  be  no  making  the  ridges  until  it  is  ver) 
late.  This  fhould  alfo  be  contrived  as  near  to  the 
dung  as  pofiible,  which  will  fave  a  great  deal  of  la 
bour  in  wheeling  the  dung;  and,  if  there  fhould  be  2 
pond  of  water  near  it,  which,  in  very  dry  weather, 
will  be  very  ufeful  to  water  the  Melons  when  it  js 
necefiary,  though  it  is  not  often  that  water  is  wanted 
for  this  purpofe  in  England. 

As  to  the  fize  of  the  ground,  that  muft  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  quantity  of  ridges  intended,  which  you 
may  eafily  calculate,  by  allowing  twelve  feet  breadth 
for  every  ridge,  and  the  holes  placed  at  about  four 
feet  afunder  ;  but  it  is  the  beft  way  to  allow  room 
enough  where  you  are  not  ftreightened  to  it. 

This  ground  fhould  be  inclofed  with  a  Reed  fence, 
and  kept  conftantly  locked  up  during  the  time  that 
the  Melons  are  growing,  for  if  they  are  expofed  to 
every  perfon  that  walks  in  the  garden  (moft  of  whom 
have  acuriofity  to  handle  the  Vines,  and  look  after 
the  fruit,  J  it  will  be  of  ill  confequence,  nothing  be¬ 
ing  more  injurious  to  thefe  plants  than  frequent  tum¬ 
bling  or  difturbing  their  leaves, 
ft  he  common  practice  in  moft  gentlemens  gardens  is, 
to  inclole  a  fpot  of  ground  either  with  walls  or  pales, 
which  they  conftantly  appropriate  to  this  puipofe ; 

but 
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mt  this  is  by  no  means  a  good  method,  for  it  rarely 
appens  that  thefe  fucceed  well  longer  than  two  years 
i  the  fame  place,  unlefs  the  foil  be  removed  and 
•elh  brought  in,  which  is  very  expenfive  ;  therefore 
le  beft  way  is,  to  have  a  fufficient  parcel  of  Reeds 
lade  into  pannels,  which  may  be  annually  moved 
•om  place  to  place,  fo  that  you  need  not  continue 
our  ridges  longer  than  one  year  in  the  fame  place  ; 
id  if  you  have  a  piece  of  ground  which  is  large 
lough  to  divide  into  three  or  four  fuch  places,  the 
:nce  may  be  every  year  removed  till  the  whole  has 
sen  occupied,  after  which  you  may  return  to  the 
>ot  where  you  began,  which,  by  that  time,  will  be 
3  good  as  frefh  earth ;  and  hereby,  without  much 
ouble,  you  may  remove  them  every  year,  for  as 
re  of  the  fides  will  remain  unremoved  every  time 
ie  fence  is  carried  forward,  the  labour  will  not  be  fo 
-eat  as  if  it  were  wholly  removed  to  fome  diftance, 
id  thefe  Reed  fences  are  much  preferable  to  either 
alls  or  pales,  for  this  purpofe. 

'.LOT  HR  I  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  48. 
he  title  of  this  genus  was  applied  to  it  by  Dr.  Lin- 
eus  in  the  Hortus  Cliffortianus.  By  fome  authors 
hath  been  placed  under  the  genus  of  Cucumis,  and 
r  others  under  that  of  Bryonia  3  but  the  Doctor  has 
moved  this  to  a  diftance  from  either  of  thofe  gene- 
on  account  of  its  having  but  three  ftamina;  but 
r.  Van  Royen  has  brought  it  next  to  the  genus  of 
ryonia  again,  as  the  plants  have  male  and  herma- 
lrodite  flowers. 

The  Characters  are, 

)e  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  bell  fhaped, 
d  cut  flight ly  at  the  brim  into  five  parts ,  and  in  the 
maphrodite  flowers,  refts  upon  the  embryo .  The 
he  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  wheel-fhaped,  having  a  tube 
?  length  of  the  -empalement.  In  the  center  cf  the  her - 
phrodite  flower  is  fituated  the point al,  fupporting  a  cy- 
dricalflyle,  attended  by  three  conical  ftamina ,  which 
infer  ted  in  the  tube  of  the  flower,  and  are  extended  to 
fame  length-,  the  male  flowers  have  three  flamina , 
minated  by  blunt  flyles.  The  point  al  afterward  becomes 
oval  fmall  berry,  having  three  divifions,  in  which  are 
ged  fmall  flat  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

5thria  ( Pendula .)  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  490.  Small 
eping  Cucumber.  Cucumis  minima  frudtu  ovali  ni- 
J  >  hfivi.  Sloan.  Hift.  1.  p.  227.  Smallefl  Cucumber 
lh  afmooth ,  black ,  oval  fruit. 
lis  plant  grows  wild  in  the  woods  in  Carolina,  Vir- 
|  iia,  and  alfo  in  many  of  the  iflands  in  America  ; 
■reeps  upon  the  ground  with  (lender  Vines,  hav- 
angular  leaves,  fomewhat  relembling  thofe  of  the 
Ion,  but  much  fmaller.  Thefe  Vines  ftrike  out 
ts  at  every  joint,  which  fallen  the mfelves  into  the 
und,  and  thereby  a  larger  (hare  of  nourilhment  is 
wn  to  the  plants,  by  which  means  their  ftalks  ex- 
d  to  a  great  diftance  each  way,  and  clofely  cover 
ground.  The  flowers  are  very  fmall,  in  lhape  like 
fe  of  the  Melon,  and  of  a  pale  fulphur  colour, 
e  fruit,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  grow  to  the  fize  of  a 
J  t,  of  an  oval  figure,  and  changes  black  when  ripe; 
fe  are  by  the  inhabitants  fometimes  pickled  when 
y  are  green. 

3  England  the  fruit  are  much  fmaller,  and  are  fo 
3  den  by  the  leaves,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  find 
1  The  plants  will  not  grow  in  the  open  air  here, 
the  feeds  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed,  and  if 
plants  are  permitted,  will  foon  fpread  over  the 
i  ace  of  a  large  bed  ;  and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  if 
f  fcatter  their  feeds,  the  plants  will  come  up 
Te  the  earth  happens  to  be  ufed  on  a  hot-bed  again, 
if  they  are  fupplied  with  water,  will  require  no 
Iher  care.  This  plant  is  in  fome  gardens  preferv- 
or  the  fake  of  variety,  but  is  of  no  ufe. 
nflSPERMUM.  Tourn.  Aft.  R.  Par.  i7oj. 
Gen.  Plant.  1131.  Moonfeed. 
he  Characters  are, 

d  nth  male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants ; 
t:,  wale  flowers  have  empalement s  compofed  of  two  floor t 
ir  haves,  and  have  four  oval  fpreading  petals  with - 
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out  fide,  and  eight  oval  concave  petals  within,  which  are 
fmaller  than  thofe  without ,  ranged  in  four  feries ,  and 
many  cylindrical  ftamina  which  are  longer  than  the  petals, 
terminated  by  fhort  obtufe  fummits  having  four  lobes.  The 
female  flowers  have  the  fame  empalement  and  corolla  as 
the  male,  and  have  eight  ftamina  with  pellucid  fummits , 
which  are  fruitful.  Thefe  have,  two  oval  incurved  ger- 
mina,  fupporting  a  fo  lit  ary  recurved  ftyle,  crowned  by  a 
bifid  ft igma  ;  the  germen  af  terward  become  two  roundijh 
kidney-Jhaped  berries  of  one  cell,  inclofing  a  larre  kidncy- 
fhaped  feed.  J 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  tenth  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  which  have  male  and  female  flowers  on  diffe¬ 
rent  plants,  and  the  male  flowers  have  twelve  ftamina. 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Menispermum  ( Ca'nadenfe )  foliis  peltatis  fubrotundis 
angulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  140.  Moonfeed  with  target - 
fhaped,  roundiflj,  angular  leaves.  Menifperrnum  Cana- 
denfe  fcandens,  umbilicatis  foliis.  Tourn.  Ad.  Par. 
1705.  Climbing  Moonfeed  of  Canada,  with  a  navel- 
floaped  leaf.  ' 

2.  Menispermum  ( Virginicum )  foliis  cordatis  peltatis 
lobatis.  Flor.  Virg.  40.  Moonfeed  with  heart  and  tar- 
get-Jhaped  leaves ,  which  have  lobes.  Menifperrnum  fo¬ 
lio  hederaceo.  Hort.  Elth.  223.  tab.  178.  Moonfeed 
with  an  Ivy  leaf. 

3.  Menispermum  ( Carinianum )  foliis  cordatis  fubtus 
villofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  340.  Moonfeed  with  heart- 
fhaped  leaves ,  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  and  moft 
parts  of  North  America,  in  the  woods ;  this  hath  a 
thick  ligneous  root,  from  which  are  fent  out  many 
climbing  ftalks,  which  become  ligneous,  and  rife  to 
the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  twilling  them- 
felves  about  the  neighbouring  plants  for  fuoport  - 
thefe  are  garnilhedwith  large, fmooth,  roundiffi  leaves’ 
whofe  foot- ftalks  are  placed  almoft  in  the  middle  of 
the  back  of  the  leaves ;  on  the  upper  fide  there  is  a 
hollow  in  that  part  of  the  leaf  refembling  a  navel. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  bunches  from  the  fide 
of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  fmall, 
and  compofed  of  two  tiers  of  oblong  oval  petals,  ve¬ 
ry  fhort  ftamina,  with  ten  in  the  male  flowers,  termi¬ 
nated  by  Angle  fummits  ;  the  two  germen  fituated  in 
the  center  of  the  female  flowers  turn  to  fo  many 
channelled  berries,  each  containing  one  kidnev-ffiaped 
feed.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  au¬ 
tumn. 

This  fort  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down 
of  the  branches,  which,  if  performed  in  autumn 
will  have  made  good  roots  by  the  following  autumn’ 
when  they  may  be  feparated  from  the  old  plant,  and 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;’thefe 
plants  require  fupport,  for  their  branches  are  (lender 
and  weak.  In  the  country  where  it  grows  naturally 
they  climb  up  the  trees  to  a  confiderable  height  fo 
that  if  thefe  are  planted  near  trees  in  wildernefs  quar¬ 
ters,  where  their  ftalks  may  have  fupport,  they  will 
thrive  better  than  in  an  open  fituation. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  lhape  of 
its  leaves,  which  are  angular,  and  fometimes  heart- 
fhaped ;  their  foot-ftalks  join  to  the  bafe  of  the  leaves, 
fo  they  have  no  umbilical  markon  their  furface.  The 
ftalks  of  this  become  ligneous,  and  rife  nearly  as  hieffi 
as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  the  flowers  and  berrfes 
do  not  differ  from  them.  It  is  alfo  propagated  after 
the  fame  manner. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  England  ;  this  has  by 
fome  been  fuppofed  the  fame  with  the  fecond  fort, 
from  which  it  differs  in  its  branches,  not  becoming 
woody  as  thofe  do.  The  ftalks  are  herbaceous  ;  the 
leaves  are  entire  and  hairy,  and  are  not  more  than 
half  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  fecond,  nor  is  the  plant 
fo  hardy,  for  in  fevere  winters,  thofe  which  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air  are  fometimes  killed,  whereas 
the  fecond  fort  is  never  injured  by  cold.  This  fort 
does  not  produce  any  flowers  in  England,  unlefs  the 
feafon  proves  very  warm. 
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This  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots, 
which  fpread  out  on  the  fide,  fo  that  part  of  them 
mav  be  cut  off  every  other  year  ;  the  beft  time  for 
doing  this  is  in  the  fpring,  a  little  before  the  plants 
begin  to  fhoot  •,  thefe  (hould  be  planted  in  a  warm  fi- 
tuation  and; have  a  light  foil,  for  in  ftrong  land, 
where  the  wet  is  detained  in  winter,  the  roots  are 
apt  to  rot  •,  therefore  if  they  are  planted  dole  to  a 
wall  expofed  to  the  fouth  or  weft,  their  ftalks  may 
be  fattened  againft  the  wall,  to  prevent  their  trailing 
upon  the  ground  ;  and  in  this  fituation  the  plants 
will  frequently  flower,  and  by  having  a' little  fhelter 
in  fevere  froft,  their  ftalks  may  be  preferved  from 

There  is  little  beauty  in  thefe  plants,  but  yet  they  are 
preferved  in  many  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  for 
which  reafon  they  are  here  inferted. 

MFNTHA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  1B8.  tab.  89.  Lin. 
Gen  Plant.  63  3.  [M.'»0ii ,  according  to  the  ancients, 
a  goddefs,  as  aifo  according  to  the  poets.  The  an¬ 
cients  alfo  gave  it  the  name  of  Sweet-fmelling  and 
where  this  word  is  found,  this  plant  is  underftood. 
Mentha  is  likewife  fo  called  of  Mens,  Eat.  the  mind, 
becaufe  this  plant  is  faid  to  ftrengthen  the  mind.] 
Mint;  in  French,  Mentbe. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  lip  flower  of  one  petal ,  fitting  on  a  permanent 
tubulous  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which  is  ere  It,  and  cut 
at  the  brim  into  five  equal  fegments.  The  tube  of  the 
petal  is  a  little  longer  than  the  empalement.  The  chaps  are 
cut  into  four  almofi  equal  fegments ,  the  upper  being  a 
little  larger  and  indented.  It  hath  four  awl-fhaped  fta- 
mina ,  which  are  erebl,  funding  af under,  the  two  near  eft 
being  lon^eft  ;  they  are  terminated  by  roundifh  fimmits , 
and  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  fituated  a  four-pointed 
germen,  fupporting  a  fender  erebiftyle ,  crowned  by  a  bifid 
fpreading  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  four 
naked  feeds  fitting  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  rdnged  in  the  firft  fection  of 
Linnseus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  whicn  includes  thofe 
plants  whole  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhortei 
ftamina,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are,  .  .  ...  ,  . 

1.  Mentha  ( Viridis )  flonbus  fpicatis,  folns  oblongis 
'ferratis.  Hort.  Upfal.  168.  Mint  with  fpiked  flowers, 

and  oblong  flawed  leaves.  Mentha  anguftifolia  fpicata. 
C.  B.  P.  227.  Narrow-leaved  fpiked  Mint,  commonly 

called  Spear  Mint.  ’  .  _  ...  , 

2.  Mentha  ( Glabra )  floribus  fpicatis,  folns  longiori- 
bus  glabris,  fuperne  minime  ferratis.  Mint  with 
fpiked  flowers,  and  longer  fmooth  leaves,  which  are  very 
(lightly  flawed  toward  their  points.  Mentha  anguftifo- 
lia  fpicata  glabra.  Rand.  Narrow-leaved,  fmooth ,  fpiked 

1  IvIentha  (Candicans)  folns  lanceolatis  ferratis,  fub- 
tus  incanis,  floribus  fpicatis  hirfutiflimis.  Mint  with 
fpear-Jhaped  flawed  leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  un¬ 
der  fide,  and  very  hairy  fpiked  flowers.  Mentha  Syl- 
veftris  candicans,  odore  fativi.  Doody.  Raii  Syn. 
App.  Wild  Mint  of  a  white  colour ,  fmelling  like  that 

of  the  garden. 

Mentha  ( Sylveftris )  fpicis  confertis,  foliis  ferratis 
tomentofls  'feflilibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  306.  Mint  with 
fpikes  of  flowers  growing  in  clufters ,  and  woolly  flawed 
leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Mentha  fylveftris  lon- 
giore  folio.  C.  B.  P.  227.  Wild  Mint  with  a  longer  leaf. 
,  Mentha  ( Aquatica )  fpicis  craffioribus,  foliis  ovato- 
b'  lanceolatis  ferratis  fubtus  tomentofls  petiolatis.  Mint 
with  thicker  fpikes ,  and  oval,  fpear-Jhaped,  flawed  leaves, 
which  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide ,  and  have  foot- 
ftalks.  Mentaftri  aquatici  genus  hirfutum,  fpica  la 
tiore.  J.  B.  3.  222.  Hairy  Water  Mint  with  a  broad¬ 
er  fpike.  ' 

6.  Mentha  ( Piperita )  fpicis  craffioribus  interrupts, 
foliis  lanceolatis  acute  ferratis.  Mint  with  thicker  fpikes 
of  flowers,  which  are  interrupted,  and  fpear-Jhaped 
leaves  which  are  floarply  flawed.  Mentha  fervida  ni¬ 
gricans,  piperis  fapore.  Rand.  Hort.  Chel.  Cat. 
Blackijh  hot  Mint  with  a  tafte  like  Pepper ,  commonly 
called  Pepper  Mint. 
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7.  Mentha  ( Crifpa )  floribus  fpicatis,  foliis  cordat 
dentatis  undulatis  feflilibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  306.  Mi 
with  Jpiked  flowers ,  and  heart-fhaped  indented  leave 
which  are  waved ,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Mend 
crifpa  Danica  five  Germanica  fpeciola.  Mor.  Hift.  . 
p.  367.  Ham  ft  or  German  curled  Mint. 

8.  Mentha  [Rot undifolia)  fpicis  confertis,  foliis  o.v: 
tis  rugofis  feflilibus.  Mint  with  fpikes  growing  together 
and  oval  rough  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  Mei  I 
taftrum  folio  rugofo  rotundiore  fpontaneum,  floi 
fpicato,  odore  gravi.  J.  B.  3.  217.  Wild  Mint  zvil 
a  rounder  rough  leaf ,  and  a  fpiked  flower ,  having 
ftrong  fcent. 

9.  Mentha  [Rubra)  fpicis  confertis  interrupts,  foil 
oblongo-ovatis  acuminatis  dentatis  feflilibus.  Mb 
with  interrupted  fpikes  of  flowers  growing  together,  an 
oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed,  indented  leaves,  fitting- clo 
to  the  ftalk.  Mentha  rotundifolia  rubra,  aurantii  ode- 
re.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  369.  Round-leaved  red  Mint,  Jmellin 
like  an  Orange ,  commonly  called  Orange  Mint. 

10.  Mentha  [Chalepenfa)  foliis  oblongis  dentati? 
utrinque  tomentofls  feflilibus,  fpicis  tenuioribu: 
Mint  with  oblong  indented  leaves,  which  are  woolly  0 
both  fides,  fet  clofe  to  the  ftalk ,  and  very  narrow  fpih 
of  flowers.  Mentraftum  chalepenfe,  anguftifolimr 
raro  florens.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  185.  Narrow-leave 
wild  Mint  of  Aleppo,  which  rarely  flowers. 

11.  Mentha  ( Paluftris )  floribus  capitatis,  foliis  ovat' 
ferratis  petiolatis,  ftaminibus  corolla  longioribu: 
Hort.  Cliff.  306.  Mint  with  flowers  growing  in  head 
oval  flawed  leaves  having  foot-ftalks,  and  ftamina  long, 
than  the  petals.  Mentha  rotundifolia  paluftris  fiv 

'  aquatica  major.  C.  B.  P.  227.  Greater  round-leave. 
Water  Mint. 

12.  Mentha  [Nigricans)  floribus  capitatis,  foliis  Ian 
ceolatis  ferratis  lubpetiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  576 
Mint  with  flowers  growing  in  heads ,  and  fpear-ftapt- 
flawed  leaves  with  very  Jhort  foot-ftalks.  Mentha  fer 
vida  nigricans  latifolia.  Rand.  Broad-leaved  blackij 
Pepper  Mint. 

13.  Mentha  [Arvenfis)  floribus  verticillatis,  folds  ova- 
tis  acutis  ferratis,  ftaminibus  corolla  brevioribus.  Lin 
Sp.  Plant.  577.  Mint  with  flowers  growing  in  whorls 
oval,  acute ,  flawed  leaves ,  and.  ftamina  ft  or  ter  than  th 
petals.  Mentha  arvenfis,  verticillata  hirfuta.  J.  ft 

3.  2.  217.  Whorled  hairy  field  Mint,  or  Calamnt  of  th 
Jhops. 

14.  Mentha  [Exigua)  floribus  verticillatis,  foliis  ova! 
tis  dentatis,  ftaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Mint wit\ 
flowers  growing  in  whorls ,  oval  indented  leaves ,  and  fie 
mina  longer  than  the  petals.  Mentha  aquatica,  exigua 
Trag.  Lib.  1.  c.  6.  Smalleft  Water  Mint. 

15.  Mentha  [Gentilis)  floribus  verticillatis,  foliis  ova 
tis,  marginibus  ciliatis,  ftaminibus  corollam  aeejuan. 
tibus.  Mint  with  whorled flowers,  oval  leaves  whofte  bou 
ders  are  hairy,  and  ftamina  equalling  the  petals. .  Men] 
tha  verticillata,  rotundiore  folio,  odore  ocy mi.  Dale  ] 
Whorled  Mint  with  a  rounder  leaf ,  fmelling  like  Bafll.  : 

16.  Mentha  ( Hirfuta )  floribus  verticillatis,  foliis  ova 

tis  ferratis  hirfutis,  ftaminibus  corolla  longioribu. 
Mint  with  whorled  flowers ,  oval,  flawed,  hairy  leaves,  ar\ 
ftamina  longer  than  the  petals.  Mentha  aquatica  >n 
fifymbrium  hirfutus.  J.  B.  3.  2.  224.  Water  Min\ 
or  hairy  Sifymbrium.  _  .  J 

17.  Mentha  [Verticillata)  floribus  verticillatis,  ton 

lanceolatis  acutis  ferratis,  rugofis,  ftaminibus  coioj 
lam  mauantibus.  Mint  with  whorled  flowers ,  flfea I 
ft  aped,  acute-pointed,  flawed,  rough  leaves,  and  ftamn  J 
equalling  the  petals.  Mentha  verticillata, 
acuminato  folio,  odore  aromatico.  Rand.  Hort.  Chtl 
Cat.  Whorled  Mint  with  a  longer  acute-pointed  leaf,  4 
an  aromatic  fcent.  .  I 

There  are  leveral  other  varieties  of  this  genus, 

have  been  found  growing  naturally  in  England,  of  whi| 

I  have  twelve  or  more  in  my  own  colleftion  ;  buLa;J 
fufpedl  fome  of  them  to  be  only  accidents,  variance  j 
arifing  from  the  different  foils  and  fituauons  w.  cl 
they  have  been  found,  I  have  not  enumerated  t :  el 
all  here;  thofe  which  are  here  mentioned,  I  ta'Oj 
be  diftinft  fpecies,  having  cultivated  them  mor^5. 1 
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ty  years,  in  which  time  I  have  not  obferved 
m  to  change  from  one  to  another ;  feveral  of  thefe 
ave  propagated  by  feeds,  and  have  found  them 
p  to  the  kind  from  which  the  feeds  were  faved. 
e  firft  fort  is  what  the  gardeners  cultivate  to  fup- 
the  markets,  and  is  ui'ed  both  as  a  culinary  herb, 
for  medicine  ;  it  is  generally  called  Spear  Mint, 
by  fome  Hart  Mint  •,  Parkinfon  and  Gerard  title 
oman  Mint ;  this  is  a  plant  fo  well  known,  as  to 
d  no  defcription.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this, 
with  a  curled  leaf,  and  the  other  has  variegated 
res,  but  both  thefe  I  have  had  run  from  the  com- 
n  fort  •,  thefe  are  by  fome  prelerved  in  their  gar- 
s  for  the  fake  of  variety,  therefore  I  have  mention- 
them  here. 

rj  is  herb  is  greatly  efteemed  for  all  diforders  of  the 
nach,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  vomiting  ;  there  is  a 
pie  water,  a  fpirit,  and  compound  fyrup,  and  a 
llled  oil  of  it  prepared  in  the  Ihops. 
fecond  fort  hath  fmoother  leaves  than  the  firft, 
they  are  rather  narrower,  in  other  refpedts  it 
ees  with  that,  fo  that  it  is  frequently  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  ufe,  without  diftinftion. 
s  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  England ;  the 
res  of  this  are  Ihorter,  and  broader  in  the  middle 
a  either  of  the  former,  the  ferratures  on  their 
es  are  more  acute,  and  their  under  lides  are  wool- 
and  very  white.  The  (talks  divide  more  toward 
top,  fo  are  terminated  by  a  greater  number  of 
:es,  the  lower  part  of  which  are  interrupted, 
fcent  of  this  fort  is  very  like  that  of  the  Gar- 
Mint. 

;  fourth  fort  hath  longer  and  broader  leaves  than 
er  of  the  former,  which  are  woolly  and  white, 
ferratures  on  their  edges  are  farther  alunder,  and 
very  lharp  pointed ;  they  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks, 
ch  are  hairy.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  (lender, 
ral  of  them  growing  together  at  the  top  of  the 
,  which  are  hairy.  This  is  the  Mentaftrum,  or 
Mint  of  the  (hops,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
chifci  de  Myrrha. 

fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in  feveral 
s  of  England,  it  is  titled  Spiked  Horfe  Mint,  or 
ter  Mint.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  Ihorter  than 
e  of  either  of  the  former,  and  are  hairy,  as  are 
the  leaves,  which  are  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  fawed 
their  edges,  and  of  a  pale  colour.  The  flowers 
v  in  (hort  thick  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks, 
r  (lamina  being  (horter  than  the  petal. 

fixth  fort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  fome 
s  of  England ;  I  have  found  it  by  the  fide  of  the 
r  between  Mitcham  and  Croydon,  in  Surry  •,  this 
1  fmooth  purple  ftalks ;  the  leaves  are  (mailer 
1  thole  of  common  Mint  •,  they  are  fpear-fhaped, 
;d  on  their  edges,  and  of  a  darker  green  colour 
1  either  of  the  former  ;  their  midrib  and  veins  are 
p  pie,  and  a  little  hairy  on  their  under  fide.  The 
es  of  flowers  are  Ihorter  and  thicker  than  thofe  of 
common  Mint,  and  are  broken  or  interrupted  at 
bottom  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and 
r  (lamina  are  longer  than  the  petal.  The  whole 
it  has  a  hot  biting  tafte  like  Pepper,1  and  a  plea- 
fcent.  There  is  a  diftilled  water  of  this  plant 
t  in  the  (hops,  which  is  by  mod  people  preferred 
hat  of  the  common  Mint,  for  all  the  purpofes 
ch  that  is  ufually  prefcribed,  and  is  efteemed  an 
ellent  remedy  againft  the  (lone  and  gravel, 
e  feventh  fort  was  originally  brought  from  Den- 
r  :k,  where  it  was  thought  to  grow  naturally,  but 
Linnaeus  fixes  it  as  a  native  of  Siberia.  The 
ks  of  this  fort  are  hairy,  and  rife  about  the  fame 
flit  with  the  common.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
ped,  deeply  indented  on  their  edges,  waved  and 
c  led,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  they  are  of  a  light 
en.  The  flowers  are  purple,  growing  in  thick 
erupted  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  their 
palements  are  cut  almoft  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
e  of  the  flower  is  bifid,  ftanding  out  beyond 
petal. 

?  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of 


England  ;  this  rifes  with  a  (Irong,  four-cornered,  hairy 
ftalk,  about  the  fame  height  as  the  common  Mint, 
branching  out  toward  the  top,  and  garnifhed  with 
oval  rough  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks ;  they  are 
of  a  dark  green,  andcrenated  on  their  edges.  The 
fpikes  of  flowers  grow  in  clufters  at  the  top  of  the 
llalks,  which  are  (hort  and  clofe ;  the  flowers  are  of 
an  herbaceous  white  colour,  and  their  (lamina  are 
ftretched  out  beyond  the  petal. 

The  ninth  fort  is  commonly  called  Orange  Mint, 
from  its  fcent,  which  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  the 
rind  of  Orange.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  fmooth 
ftalk  about  the  fame  height  with  the  common  Mint, 
but^does  not  branch  out  like  that  •,  the  leaves  are 
much  broader  than  thole  of  the  common  fort  ;  the  in¬ 
dentures  on  their  edges  are  deep,  and  they  end  in 
acute  points.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  grow  in  clufters 
on  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  interrupted  ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  colour,  and  their  (lamina  are  (horter  than 
the  petal.  It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
its  pleafant  fcent. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Aleppo,  but  is 
hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England. 
This  hath  (lender  four-cornered  ftalks,  which  are  pur¬ 
ple  at  bottom,  but  woody  upward,  feldom  branching  5 
they  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  indented  leaves,  which 
are  downy  on  both ,  (ides,  fitting  clofe  to  the  (talks; 
The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  Angle,  and  very  (lender  ; 
thefe  do  not  often  appear  in  England,  but  when  they 
do  it  is  late  in  the  l'ummer.  It  creeps  much  at  the 
root,  fo  the  only  way  to  obtain  flowers,  is  to  confine 
their  roots  in  pots. 

The  eleventh'  fort  grows  naturally  in  ditches  in  mod 
parts  of  England,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Water  Mint.  This  hath  hairy  ftalks  about 
a  foot  high,  which  branch  toward  the  top,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  oval  fawed  leaves,  ftanding  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  round- 
ifti  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are 
of  a  purple  colour,  and  their  (lamina  are  longer 
than  the  petal.  The  whole  plant  has  a  very  (Irong 
fcent,  fomewhat  like  that  of  Penny  Royal.  This 
fort  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  and  is  reckoned 
hotter  than  the  Garden  Mint :  it  is  carminative,  ex¬ 
pelling  wind  out  of  the  ftomach,  and  helping  the 
cholick. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  ditches  in  feveral 
parts  of  England;  the  ftalks  of  this  are  purple, 
lmooth,  and  (hort,  branching  out  on  every  fide ;  the 
leaves  are  finall,  fpear-lhaped,  of  a  dark  colour ; 
they  are  but  (lightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  (land 
upon  (hort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  round- 
i(h  heads  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  they  are  purple, 
and  their  (lamina  are  longer  than  the  petal.  This  fort 
has  a  warm  biting  tafte,  but  not  quite  fo  hot  as  the 
Pepper  Mint  before  defcribed,  but  is  often  ufed  for 
it.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  which  fmells  like  Pen¬ 
ny  Royal. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  arable  land 
in  mod  parts  of  England,  and  is  rarely  admitted  in¬ 
to  gardens.  This  is  the  Water  Calamint  of  the 
(hops,  but  is  now  feldom  ufed  in  medicine.  The 
ftalks  of  this  fort  rife  about  a  foot  high  and  are  hairy, 
garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  ending  in  acute  points, 
and  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  grow  in 
very  thick  whorls  round  the  ftalks ;  they  are  finall, 
of  a  purple  colour,  and  their  (lamina  are  (horter  than 
the  petal.  The  plant  has  a  ftrorig  fcent  like  Penny 
Royal. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  in  watery  places  in  many 
parts  of  England  ;  this  hath  weak  trailing  ftalks  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  garnifhed  with  finall  oval  leaves 
which  are  indented  on  their  edges,  and  (land  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  (lowers  grow  in  thick 
whorls  round  the  ftalks,  they  are  purple,  and  their 
(lamina  are  longer  than  the  petal. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  plentifully  on  the  fide  of  the 
road  betweenBocking  andGosfield  in  Efiex;  the  ftalks 
of  this  are  much  fmaller,  and  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of 
the  former ;  the  leaves  are  (horter  and  rounder,  and 
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are  very  little  indented  on  their  edges,  but  have 
their  borders  fet  with  hairs.  The  whorls  of  flowers 
are  finaller,  and  the  whole  plant  has  the  fcent  of 

BafiL  ,  , 

The  flxteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  ditches  and  on 
the  fldes  of  Vivers,  in  many  parts  of  England.  This 
hath  hairy  four-cornered  (talks,  which  are  a  foot  or 
more  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  lawed,  and  very 
hairy.  The  flowers  grow  in  large  whorls  toward  the 
top  of  the  {talks  •,  they  are  purple,  and  their  ftamina 
are  longer  than  the  petals.  1  his  hath  a  pleafanter 
fcent  than  the  common  Water  Mint,  fo  is  called  Sweet 
Water  Mint  by  way  of  diltindlion  :  it  itands  in  the 
lift  of  fi tuples  in  molt  difpenfaries,  but  is  now  feldom 
ufed  in  medicine. 

The  feventeenth  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  the 
river  Medway,  between  Rochefter  and  Chatham. 
This  rifes  with  (lender  hairy  (talks  near  two  feet  high, 
garniflied  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute 
points,  which  are  fawed  on  their  edges  •,  the  ftalks  are 
befet  with  whorls  of  flowers  almoft  their  whole 
length,  fo  that  they  have  frequently  ten  or  twelve 
whorls  on  each.  The  flowers  are  purplifh,  and  their 
ftamina  are  equal  with  the  petals  •,  this  hatn  a  very 
pleafant  aromatic  fcent. 

All  the  forts  of  Mint  are  eafily  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  the  roots  in  the  lpring,  or  by  planting  cuttings 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  but  they  ftiould 
have  a  moift  foil ;  and  after  the  cuttings  are  planted 
if  the  feafon  ftiould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  often  wa 
tered  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which,  they 
will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds :  they  ftiould  be  planted  in  beds  about 
four  feet  wide,  allowing  a  path  about  two  feet  broad 
between  the  beds,  to  water,  weed,  and  cut  the  plants. 
The  diftance  they  fhould  be  fct  is  four  or  five 
inches,  or  more,  becaufe  they  fpread  very  much  at 
their  roots ;  for  which  reafon,  the  beds  ftiould  not 
ftand  longer  than  three  years  before  you  plant  frefh, 
for  by  that  time  the  roots  will  be  matted  fo  clofely, 
as  to  rot  and  decay  each  other,  if  permitted  to  ftand 
longer.  There  are  fome  people  who  are  very  fond 
of  Mint  fall  ad  in  winter  and  lpring ;  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  which,  they  take  up  the  roots  before  Chriftmas, 
and  plant  them  upon  a  moderate  hot- bed  pretty  clofe, 
covering  them  with  fine  earth  about  an  inch  thick, 
and  cover  the  bed  either  with  mats  or  frames  of  glafs. 
In  thefe  beds  the  Mint  will  come  up  in  a  month’s 
time,  and  be  foon  fit  to  cut  for  that  purpofe. 

When  the  herb  is  cut  for  medicinal  ufe,  it  fhould  be 
done  in  a  very  dry  feafon,  juft  when  it  is  in  flower ; 
for  if  it  ftand  longer,  it  will  not  be  near  fo  handfome, 
nor  fo  well  tafted  •,  and  if  it  be  cut  when  it  is  wet,  it 
will  change  black  and  be  little  worth  •,  this  fhould  be 
hung  up  to  dry  in  a  fhady  place,  where  it  may  re¬ 
main  until  it  be  ufed. 

If  the  foil  be  good  in  which  thefe  plants  are  fet,  they 
will  afford  three  crops  every  year,  but  after  July  they 
feldom  prove  good ;  therefore  what  fhoots  are  pro¬ 
duced  after  that  time  fhould  be  permitted  to  remain 
till  Michaelmas,  when  they  muft  be  cut  down  clofe ; 
and  after  having  cleared  the  beds  from  weeds,  you 
ftiould  fpread  a  little  fine  rich  earth  all  over  them, 
which  will  greatly  encourage  the  roots  againft  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fpring. 

As  the  diftilled  water  of  all  the  forts  of  Mint  is  ef- 
teemed  a  very  wholefome  cordial  dram,  fo  I  ftiould 
think  it  might  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  thofe  vile 
fpirits  with  which  the  common  people  intoxicate 
themlelves  •,  for  the  Pepper  Mint  water  is  as  warm  on 
the  ftomach  as  any  fort  of  dram,  and  more  fo  than 
any  of  thofe  noxious  fpirits  j  and  if  this  was  mixed 
with  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  herbs,  there 
might  certainly  be  a  diftilled  liquor  much  more  pa¬ 
latable  and  wholefome  than  what  is  now  vended  in 
common-,  for  as  the  generality  of  the  lower  clafs  of 
people  are  fo  debauched,  as  not  to  be  contented  with¬ 
out  drams,  fo  the  lefs  hurtful  thofe  are  made,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  public  and  by  introducing 
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the  diftilling  of  herbs,  there  will  be  lcfs  occafion  f 
ufing  of  Wheat. 

MENTHA  CAT  ARIA.  See  Nepeta. 
MENTZELI  A.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Plant.  40.  ta 
6.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  595. 

The  name  was  given  to  this  plant  by  Father  Plumie 
who  difcovered  it  in  the  French  iettlements  in  Aqi 
rica,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Mentzelius,  who  was  phvficf 
to  the  Eledtor  of  Brandenburgh,  and  who  publifhc 
an  Index  of  plants  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  High  Date 
The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  fpreading  empalement  cut  into  five  part 
which  fits  upon  a  long  cylindrical  germen.  It  hath 
petals  which  Jpread  open ,  and  are  a  little  longer  the 
the  empalement ,  and  many  ere  It  brifily  ftamina,  term 
nated  by  fiingle  fummits.  From  the  long  cylindrical  gt 
men  which  is  Jituated  under  the  flower,  arifes  a  brijl 
ftyle  the  length  of  the  petals,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  Jligm 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  cylindrical  long  capfi 
with  one  cell,  containing  many  fimall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion 
Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  which  includes  tho 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  many  ftamina  and  one  ftyl 
We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Mentzelia  ( Afpera .)  Hort.  Cliff.  492.  Plumier  tit! 
it  Mentzelia  foliis  &  frudlibus  afperis.  Nov.  Ge; 
Plant.  41.  Mentzelia  with  prickly  leaves  and  fruit. 
This  plant  grows  plentifully  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  fro; 
whence  the  feeds  were  lent  to  England  by  the  late  D 
William  Elouftoun,  which  have  fucceeded  in  the  ph 
fic  garden  at  Cheifea. 

This  plant  is  annual  ;  it  rifes  with  a  (lender  (moor 
ftalk,  which  is  ftiff,  and  becomes  a  little  wood) 
rifing  more  than  three  feet  high,  branching  out  altei 
nately  at  diftances  ;  the  branches  are  diftorted,  an 
run  into  one  another  ;  thefe  are  garniflied  withleav* 
fhaped  like  the  point  of  an  halbert.  Handing  alte 
nately  on  the  branches,  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  the 
are  covered  with  ftiort  hooded  prickles,  which  fafte 
themfelves  into  the  clothes  of  thofe  who  rub  again! 
them  ;  and  thole  parts  of  the  branches  eafily  feparat 
from  the  plants,  and  adhere  to  the  clothes  in  lik 
manner  as  the  feeds  of  Clivers.  The  flowers  com 
out  fingly  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalk,  reftingupon 
cylindrical  germen,  which  is  near  an  inch  in  Icngtl 
narrow  at  the  bafe,  but  widens  upward  to  the  top 
Upon  the  top  of  it  comes  out  the  empalement,  whic 
is  fpread  open  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  ol  th 
Onagra  ;  then  the  petals  ol  the  flower  fpread  ope 
upon  the  empalement ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yeilow  « 
lour,  and  longer  than  the  empalement.  In  the  mic 
die  arifes  a  great  number  of  ftamina  which  are  eref 
and  are  terminated  by  Angle  fummits  ;  from  thege; 
men  arifes  a  fingle  ftyle,  which  is  as  long  as  the  petal; 
crowned  by  a  fingle  ftigma.  The  germen  afierwar 
turns  to  a  long  cylindrical  capfule,  armed  with  tr 
like  prickles  as  the  leaves,  which  alfo  fallen  then 
felves  to  the  clothes  of  thofe  who  rub  againft  them 
thefe  have  but  one  cell,  which  is  filled  with  fmall  feefi 
As  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  perithes  loon  aln 
the  feeds  are  ripe,  therefore  the  feeds  muft  be  fown  t 
a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  that  the  plants,  may  1 
brought  forward  early  in  the  feafon,  otherwife  tin 
will  not  produce  ripe  feed  in  this  country.  When  u 
plants  are  come  up  about  an  inch  high,  they  Ihou 
be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  halfpenny  p 
filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  intoahot-b 
of  tanners  bark,  being  careful  to  (hade  them  Irom  t 
fun  until  they  have  taken  new  root  j  after  which  tn 
they  muft  be  conftantly  watered  every  other  dav 
warm  weather,  and  ftiould  have  frelh  air  every  d 
admitted  to  them,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  ol  t 
feafon,  and  the  heat  of  the  bed  in  which  they  < 
plunged.  In  about  fix  weeks  or  two  months  al! 
tranfplanting,  if  the  plants  have  made  a  good  p 
grefs,  they  will  have  filled  the  pots  with  their  roc. 
when  they  ftiould  be  flfifted  into  larger  pots,  wh 
muft  be  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  then  plunp 

into  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  that  they  may  h; 

re* 
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1 10  grow  in  height,  obferving,  as  before,  to  wa- 
hem  duly,  as  alfo  to  admit  freih  air  to  them  every 
in  warm  weather :  with  this  management  the 
ts  will  rife  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  and  will 
luce  ripe  feeds  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  or  the  be- 
,ing  of  September. 

YANTHES,  is  the  Trifolium  Paluftre,  or 
Bean. 

;  plant  is  common  upon  boggy  places  in  divers 
s  of  England,  but  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens ; 
which  reafon  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with 
farther  account  of  it,  except  the  taking  notice, 
this  plant  is  at  prefent  in  great  efteem,  being 
io-ht  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  rheumatifm, 

°  and  many  other  diforders.  It  is  frequently 
:d  Bog  Bean,  or  Marfh  Trefoil,  in  the  markets, 
grows  plentifully  on  bogs  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
where  it  is  gathered  and  brought  to  fupply  the 
k.cts» 

CU  RIAL  IS.  Town.  Inft.  R.  H.  534.  tab. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  998.  [This  plant  takes  its 
le  from  Mercury,  becaufe  the  ancients  had  a  no- 
,  that  the  God  Mercury  brought  this  plant  into 
]  Mercury  •,  in  French,  Mercuriale. 

'he  Characters  are, 

s  male  and  female  in  different  plants  •,  the  male 
ers  have  a  fpreading  empalement ,  which  is  cut  into 
?  concave  fegments  •,  thefe  have  no  petals ,  but  have 
or  twelve  eretl  hairy  fiamina ,  crowned  by  globular 
fummits.  The  female  flowers  have  no  petals,  but 
two  awl-fhaped  acute-pointed  neftariums ;  to  each 
iefe  there  is  a  Jingle  bread  germen,  impreffed  with  a 
ow  between  them  ■,  thefe  roundifh  compreffed  germen 
?  a  prickly  furrow  on  each  Jide ,  and  fupport  two  re- 
d  prickly  ftyles ,  crowned  by  acute  reflexed  fligmas. 
germen  afterward  turns  to  a  twin  capfule  fhaped  like 
ferotum ,  having  two  cells ,  each  containing  one  round- 
"eed. 

s  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  fedion  of 
naeus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
its  whofe  male  flowers  grow  on  different  plants 
rt  the  fruit,  and  have  nine  ftamina  in  each. 

The  Species  are, 

srcurialis  {Annua)  caule  brachiato,  foliis  glabris. 
rt.  Cliff.  46 1 .  Mercury  with  a  branching  ftalk  and 
oth  leaves.  Mercurialis  fpicata  &  tefticulata  mas 
bemina.  C.'B.  P.  12 1.  Mercury  with  fpiked  and  tef- 
lated  flowers ,  which  are  both  male  and  female ,  called 
nch  Mercury. 

ercurialis  ( Perennis )  caule  fimpliciflimo,  foliis 
oris.  Hort.  Cliff  46 1 .  Mercury  with  a  fingle  ftalk 
'  rough  leaves.  Mercurialis  montana  fpicata  & 
iculata.  C.'B.  P.  122.  Mountain  Mercury ,  or  Dogs 
rcury,  with  fpiked  and  tefliculated  flowers. 
ercurialis  {Fomentofa )  caule  fubfruticofo,  foliis 
nentofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  461.  Mercury  with  a  ftalk 
lewhat  fhrubby ,  and  woolly  leaves.  Mercurialis  fruti- 
a  incana,  fpicata  &  tefticulata.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
4.  Shrubby  hoary  Mercury ,  having  fpiked  and  tefticu- 
ed  flowers. 

le  firft  fort  is  commonly  called  French  Mercury, 
>tn  whence  it  might  have  been  brought  into  Eng 
id ;  for  although  it  is  now  become  a  weed  in  gar 
ns  and  upon  dunghills,  yet  it  is  feldonn  found  grow- 
y  at  a  diftance  from  habitations.  This  is  an  an- 
lal  plant,  with  a  branching  ftalk  about  a  foot  high, 
irnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  about  an  inch  and 
fialf  long,  indented  on  their  edges,  of  a  pale  or  yel- 
wifh  green  colour.  The  male  plants  have  fpikes  of 
:rbaceous  flowers  growing  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks, 
efe  fall  foon  •,  but  the  female  plants,  which  have 
fticulated  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fide  of  the 
ilks,  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  which,  if  permitted 
'  fcatter,  will  produce  plenty  of  plants  of  both 
xes.  The  leaves  and  ftalks  of  this  plant  are  ufed 
medicine,  and  are  reckoned  aperitive  and  moili¬ 
ng- 

he  fecond  fort  grows  under  hedges  and  in  woods  in 
10ft  parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  perennial  root, 
hich  creeps  in  the  ground  ;  the  ftalks  are  fingle  and 
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without  branches,  rifing  ten  or  twelve  inches  high'’’ 
garnifhed  with  rough  leaves,  placed  by  pairs  at  each 
joint  •,  they  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  indented 
on  their  edges ;  thefe  have  their  male  flowers  growing 
in  lpikes  upon  different  plants,  from  thofe  which  pro¬ 
duce  feeds. 

This  hath  a  poiforibus  quality,  there  have  been  many 
late  inftances  of  it,  where  people  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year,  when  there  lias  been  a  fcarcity  of  greens,  have 
boiled  the  leaves  of  this,  and  have  fuffered  greatly  by 
eating  them. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
in  Spain,  and  Italy.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  oval 
leaves  placed  by  pairs,  which  are  covered  with  a  white 
down  on  both  Tides.  The  male  flowers  grow  in  fhort 
fpikes  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  upon  different 
plants  from  the  fruit,  which  are  tefliculated  and 
hoary.  If  the  feeds  of  thefe  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring;  and  if 
the  feeds  are  fown,  it  fhould  be  performed  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  feldom 
grow  the  fame  year.  This  plant  fhould  have  a  warm 
fituation  and  a  dry  rubbifhy  foil,  in  which  it  will  live 
three  or  four  years,  but  in  hard  froft  thefe  plants  are 
frequently  killed. 

MESEM3RYANTHEMUM.  Dill.  Gen.  9. 
Hort.  Elth.  179.  Ficoides.  Tourn.  Ad.  R.  Pan 
1705.  Fig  Marygold. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  flower  hath  a  permanent  fpreading  empalement  of  one 
leaf,  which  is  cut  at  the  top  into  five  acute  parts.  It 
hath  one  petal,  which  is  cut  into  many  linear  fegments  al- 
moft  to  the  bottom,  and  ranged  in  feveral  feries ,  but  are 
joined  together  at  their  bafe  •,  Within  thefe  are  ranged  a 
great  number  of  hairy  ftamina,  terminated  by  incumbent 
fummits.  Under  the  flower  is  fetuated  an  obtufe  five-corner¬ 
ed  germen,  fupporting  fometimes  five,  and  often  ten  or  more 
ftyles,  which  , are  reflected,  and  crowned  by  fingle  fligmas. 
Fhe  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifio  flefhy  fruit , 
having  as  many  cells  as  there  are  ftyles ,  filled  with  fmall 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  from  twenty  to  thirty  ftamina  in¬ 
fected  in  the  empalement,  and  five  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mesembryanthemum  ( Nodiflorum )  foliis  alternis 
teretiufeulis  obtufts  ciiiatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  129.  Me- 
fembryanthemum  with  taper,  obtufe,  hairy  leaves ,  placed 
alternately.  Ficoides  Neapolitana,  flore  candido.  H.  L. 
Fig  Marygold  of 'Naples  with  a  white  flower,  or  Egyp¬ 
tian  Kali. 

2.  Mesembryanthemum  ( Cryftallinum )  foliis  alternis 
ovatis  papulofis  undulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  216.  Mefem- 
bryanthemum  with  oval ,  obtufe,  waved  leaves  placed  al¬ 
ternately.  Ficoides  Africana,  folio  plantaginis  ufidu- 
lato,  micis  argenteis  adlperfo.  Tourn.  Ad.  R.  Par. 
1705.  African  Fig  Marygold.,  with  a  waved  Plantain 
leaf,  marked  with  fllvery  fpots,  commonly  called  the  Dia¬ 
mond  Ficoides ,  or  Diamond  Plant. 

3.  Mesembryanthemum  ( Geniculiflorum )  foliis  femite- 
retibus  papulofis  diftindis  floribus  feflilibus  axillari- 
bus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  481.  Mefembryant hemuni^  with 
half  taper  leaves ,  and  flowers  fitting  clofle  to  the  wings  of 
the  ftalks.  Ficoides  Capenfe,  folio  tereti,  flore  albido. 
Pet.  Gaz.  78.  fol.  3.  Fig  Marygold  of  the  Cape ,  with  a 
taper  leaf  and  a  whitifh  flower. 

4.  Mesembryanmthemum  {No  A  for  urn)  foliis  fern  icy- 
lindraceis,  impundatis  diftindis,  floribus  peduncula- 
tis  calycibus  quadrifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  481.  Mefem- 
bryanthernum  with  almoflt  cylindrical  leaves,  and,  cjuadriftd 
foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers.  Ficoides  Africana,  ereda, 
arborefeens,  lignofa,  flore  radiato,  primo  purpureo, 
dein  argenteo,  interdiu  claufo,  nodu  apeito.  Bo^.h. 
Ind.  alt?  1. 290.  Upright,  ligneous,  tree  Fig  Marygold  of 
Africa,  with  a  radiated  flower,  which  is  at  firft  purple , 
afterward filvery,  flout  in  the  day,  and,  open  at  night. 

5.  Mesembryanthemum  {Splendens)  foliis  femiteretibus 
impundatis  recurvis  diftindis  congeftis*  calycibus 

terminalibus 
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terminalibus  digitiformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  689.  Mefembry- 
anthemum  with  taper ,  unfpotted ,  recurved ,  dftinli  leaves 
in  clufiers ,  empalement  is  finger-Jhaped. 

6.  Mesembryanthemum  ( Umbellatum )  foliis  fubulatis, 
fcabrido-pundatis  connatis  apice  patulo,  caule  credo, 
corymbo  trichotoma.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  481.  Mefembry- 
anthemum  with  awl- jh  aped  leaves  which  join ,  having 
rough  fpots ,  an  ere £1  Jlalk,  and  a  corymbus  of  flowers  at 
the  triple  divifion  of  the  Jlalk.  Ficoides  Africana  erec- 
ta  teretifolia,  floribus  albis  umbellatis.  Par.  Bat.  166. 
Upright  African  Fig  Marygold ,  with  a  taper  leaf, ,  and 
white  flowers  growing  in  umbels. 

7.  Mesembryanthemum  ( Calamiforme )  acaule  foliis 
fubteretibus  adfcendentibus  impundatis  connatis,  flo¬ 
ribus  odagynis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  481.  Mefembryanthe- 
mian  without  a  Jlalk ,  aim  oft  taper  leaves  which  join  at  their 
bafe ,  and  flowers  having  eight  Jlyles.  Ficoides  Capenfis 
humilis,  cepsern  folio,  fiore  ftamineo.  Brad.  Suec.  p. 
10.  fol.  19.  Low  Fig  Marygold  of  the  Cape ,  with  an 
Onion  leaf  \  and  a  jlamineous  flower. 

8.  Mesembryanthemum  ( L'ripolium )  foliis  alternis  lan- 
ceolatis  planis  impundatis  caulibus  laxis  fimplicibus 
calycibus  pentagonis.  Hort.  Cliff.  217.  Mefembryan- 
themum  with  plain  fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  are  not 
/potted,  afingle  weak  Jlalk ,  and  a  five-cornered  empale¬ 
ment.  Ficoides  Africana,  procumbens,  tripolii  folio, 
flore  argenteo.  Hort.  Chelf.  T railing  African  Fig  Ma¬ 
rygold,  with  a  L’ripolium  leaf  and  a  filvery  flower. 

9.  Mesembryanthemum  ( Bellidiflorum )  acaule,  foliis 
triquetris  linearibus  impundatis  apice  trifariam  denta- 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  2 1 8.  Mefembryanthemum  without  a  Jlalk , 
having  narrow ,  three-cornered,  unfpotted  leaves ,  marked 
with  three  indentures  at  their  points.  Ficoides  Capen¬ 
fis  humilis,  folio  triangulari  in  fummitatem  dentato, 
flore  minore  purpurafcente.  Brad.  Suec.  p.  9.  tab.  18. 
Dwarf  Marygold  of  the  Cape ,  with  a  triangular  leaf  in¬ 
dented  at  the  top,  and  a  fnaller  purplifh  flower. 

10.  Mesembryanthemum  (Subulatum)  acaule  foliis  fub¬ 
ulatis  triquetris  dorfo  fuperne  ferratis.  Mefembryan¬ 
themum  without  a  jlalk,  and  awl-Jhaped  three-cornered 
leaves,  whofe  back  part  is  fawed  toward  the  top. 

11.  Mesembryanthemum  (Deltoides)  foliis  deltoidibus 
triquetris  dentatis  impundatis  diftindis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
218.  Mefebryanthemum  with  three-cornered  indented 
leaves,  which  are  fhaped  like  the  Greek  delta,  without 
fpots,  and  dijlinft.  Ficoides  Africana,  folio  triangulari 
crafio,  brevi,  glauco,  ad  tres  margines  aculeato. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  290.  African  Fig  Marygold,  with  a 
fhort,  thick ,  gray,  triangular  leaf,  with  prickles  on  the 
three  edges. 

12.  Mesembryanthemum  ( Caulefcens )  caulefcens,  fo- 
liis  deltoidibus,  lateribus  minime  dentatis.  Stalky  Me¬ 
fembryanthemum,  with  leaves  fhaped  like  the  Greek  delta , 
whofe  fide s  are  a  little  indented.  Ficoides  Africana,  fo¬ 
lio  triangulari  glauco,  breviflimo,  craffiflimo,  margine 
non  fpinofo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  290.  African  Fig  Ma¬ 
rygold,  with  very  thick,  fhort ,  triangular,  gray  leaves, 
having  no  fpines  on  their  edges. 

13.  Mesembryanthemum  ( Barbatum )  foliis  fubovatis 
papulofis  diftindis  apice  barbatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  2 1 6. 
Mefembryanthemum  with  almofi  oval  leaves,  having  dif- 
tinbl  bladders  bearded  at  their  points.  Ficoides  feu  ficus 
aizoides  Africana,  folio  variegato  sfpero,  ad  apicem 
ftella  fpinofa  armato.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  291.  Afri¬ 
can  Fig  Marygold,  with  a  rough  variegated  leaf,  whofe 
point  is  armed  with  fpines  in  form  of  a  ft ar. 

14.  Mesembryanthemum  ( Stellntum )  caulibus  decum- 
bentibus,  foliis  teretibus  papulofis  apice  barbatis. 
Mefembryanthemum  with  decumbent  ftalks  and  taper  blad- 
dercd  leaves,  whofe  points  are  bearded  like  a  ftar.  Fi- 
coides^  Capenfis  frutefcens,  folio  tumido,  extremitate 
ftellata,  flore  purpureo.  Brad.  Suec.  Dec.  1.  tab.  6. 
Shrubby  Fig  Marygold  of  the  Cape ,  with  a  ftar-pointed 
tumid  leaf ,  and  a  purple  flower. 

1 D'  Mesembryanthemum  ( Hifpidum )  foliis  cylindricis 
papulofis  diftinais,  caule  hifpido.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  482. 
Mefembry  anthemum  with  a  prickly  Jlalk ,  and  defter ed  cy¬ 
lindrical  i eaves  with  pulpy  bladders.  Ficoides  Afra,  fru- 
tico.a,  caule  lanugine  argentea  ornato,  folio  tereti, 
parvo,  longo,  guttulis  argenteis  quafi  fcabro,  flore  vi- 
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olaceo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  291.  African  fhrubh 
Marygold,  having  ftalks  adorned  with  filvery  down  " 
long,  J'mall,  taper  leaves,  fpotted  as  it  were  with  h 
drops,  and  a  Violet-coloured  flo  wer.  JU  ? 

16.  Mesembryanthemum  {Villofum)  caule  folii' 
pubefcentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  217.  Mefembryanthe  * 
whofe  ftalks  and  leaves  are  gar nifhed  with  downy  hat  * 

17.  Mesembryanthemum  ( Scabrum )  foliis  fubul 

diftinais  fubtus  undique  muricatis,  calycibus  1  3 
ticis.  Hort.  Cliff.  219.  Mefembryanthemum  with  6 " 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  dftincl,  every  where  row. 
their  under  fide,  and  chaffy  empalement s.  Ficoides  \  ' 
folio  triangulari  viridi  longo  afpero,  flore  violai  ’ 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  290.  African  Fig  Marygold,  wit.  ‘ 
long,  green ,  rough,  triangular  leaf. \  and  a  Vioht-uko  ’ 
flower.  ■  1 F 

18.  Mesembryanthemum  ( Uncinaium )  articulis  ca; 
nis  terminatis  in  folia  connata  acuminata  fubtus  ft 
tata.  Hort.  Cliff.  218.  Mefembryanthemum  whofe  ja 
of  the  ftalks  are  terminated  by  acute-pointed  leaves,  wh 

are  joined  at  their  bafe,  and  indented  on  their  under  ), 
Ficoides  Afra,  folio  triangulari  glauco,  perfoln 
breviflimo,  apice  fpinofo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  290.  4 
can  Fig  Marygold,  with  a  fhort,  perfoliated ,  tr  'iangu 
leaf,  whofe  point  is  prickly,  commonly  called  Buck/h 
Ficoides. 

19.  Mesembryanthemum  ( Perfoliatum )  perfoliatJ 
foliis  majoribus,  apicibus  triacanthis.  Hort.  Ekh.  2) 
Perfoliate  Mefembryanthemum  with  larger  leaves,  wh 
points  have  three  thorns.  Ficoides  Africana  frutefcc 
perfoliata,  folio  triangulari  glauco'  pundato,  cord 
lignofo  candido  tenui.  Tourn.  Aft.-  Par.  1705.  Shrub- 
perfoliate,  African,  Fig  Marygold,  with  a  triangida 
gray,  fpotted  leaf,  and  a  thin,  white,  ligneous  bark \coi 
monly  called  Stag  ft:  cm  Ficcides. 

20.  Mesembryanthemum  ( Spinofum )  foliis  tereti-tu 
quetris  pundatis  diftindis  ipinis  rarnofis.  Hort.  Clif 
2 1 6.  Mefembryanthemum  with  'taper  three-cornered  leave, 
which  have  diftinft  fpots  and  branching  fpines.  Ficoide 
Africana,  aculeis  longiflimis  &fbliohs  nafeendbus  e: 
foliorum  alis.  Tourn.  Ad.  R.  Par.  1705.  AfricanP 
Marygold  with  long  fpines,  and  fmaller  leaves  arifw 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves. 

21.  Mesembryanthemum  (fPuberofuni)  foliis  fubulatil 
pappilofis,  diftindis  apice  patulis  raqice  capitata 
Flort.  Cliff.  216.  Mefembryanthemum  with  awlftepei 
pimply  leaves,  and  a  headed,  root.  Ficoides  Africana 
folio  triangulari  recurvo,  floribus  umbellatis  obioiet 
colons,  externe  purpureis.  Tourn.  Ad.  Par.  1705 
African  Fig  Marygold  with  a  triangular  recurved  leaf, 
and  umbellated  flowers  of  a  dark  colour,  which  are  pur  \ 
pie  on  their  outfide. 

22.  Mesembryanthemum  {Lenuifoliumj  foliis  fubulatis! 
femiteretibus  glabris,  diftindis  internodio  lopgioribusl 
Hort.  Cliff.  2 1 6.  Mefembryanthemum  with  awl-fhapedl 
half -taper,  fmooth,  diftinft  leaves ,  whofe  joints  are  far¬ 
ther  diftant.  Ficoides  Capenfis  humilis,  teretifolia. 
flore  coccineo.  Brad.  Suec.  p.  13.  Low  Fig  Marygm 
of  the  Cape,  with  a  taper  leaf  and  a  fear  let  flower. 

2 3-  Mesembryanthemum  ( Stipulaceum )  foliis  fubtn-S 
quetris  compreflis  incurvatis  pundatis  diftindis  can-1 
geftis  bafi  marginatis.  Lin.  Sp.  693.  Mefmhyunthe\ 
mum  with  three-cornered,  compreffed,  incurved  ■  leaves J 
having  dftindt  fpots,  whofe  bafe  are  bordered  and  chtjleredA 
Mefembryanthemum  fruteicens,  flore  purpureo  rar.i-j 
ore.  Hort.  Elth.  tab.  209. 

24.  Mesembryanthemum  {Cr off  1  folium)  foliis  femicy-' 
lindricis  impundatis  connatis,  apice  triquetris  caule. 

repente  femicylindricis.  Hort.  Cliff  217.  Mefembryan-} 
themum  with  a  creeping  cylindrical Jiaik,  cylindrical  fmootb\ 
leaves ,  joining  at  their  bafe,  whofe  points  are  three -cor-  j 
nered.  Ficoides  Africana  reptans,  folio  triangulari,', 
flore  faturate  purpureo.  Brad.  Suec.  p.  16.  tab.  3<M 
Creeping  African  Fig  Marygold  with  a  green  triangular | 
leaf,  and  deep  purple-coloured,  flower. 

25.  Mesembryanthemum  {Fa  lea  turn)  foliiis  fub-acina-'; 
ciformibus  incurvis  pundatis  diftindis  ramis  tereti-  f 
bus.  Hort.  Cliff.  219.  Mefembryanthemum  with  diftinfi,^ 
fmooth ,  falchion-fhaped  leaves ,  and  taper  branches.  Fi-  f 
coides  Afra  folio  triangulari  enfiformi  breviflimo, , 

flore  | 
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,  riut£  purpurafcente  filamentofo.  Brad.  Suec. 

tab.  42.  African  Fig  Marygold  with  a  triangu- 
;  rimeter-fhapedjjort  leaf,  and  a  pale  pur flip  flower. 

"  eseMbryanthemum  (Glomeratnm)  tolus  teretiuf- 
compreffis  pundtatis,  caule  pamculato  multifloro. 

1  Sp.  094.  Mefembryanthemum  with  taper ,  com - 
j  [potted  leaves,  and  a  panicled  fialk  with  many 
rs  J  Mefembryanthemum  falcatum  minus,  flore 
eo  minore.  Hort.  Elth.  tab.  21 3.  . 

ESEMBRYANTHEMUM  iFdule)  folns  squilateri-tn- 

*ris  acutis  ftridtis  impundtatis  connatis  carma  lub- 
ltis  caule  ancipiti.  Lin.  Sp.  695.  Mefembryantbe- 
.  equilateral,  acute,  unfpotted  leaves  joined  at 
,  pa[e-)  whofe  keel  are  fawed.  Ficoides  feu  ncus 
ides  Africana  major  procumbens,  triangulari  fo- 
fruftu  maximo  eduli.  H.  L.  244.  Greater  trail - 
African  Fig  Marygold,  with  a  triangular  leaf  and  a 
■e  eatable  fruit. 

ESEMBRYANTHEMUM  ( BlColorMl )  folltS  fubulatlS 

■bus  pundtatis  diftindtis  caule  frutefcente  corohis 
doribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  695.  Mefembryanthemum 
b  awl-fhaped  fmooth  leaves,  which  have  different 
s  a  (hrubby  ftalk,  and  the  flower  of  two  colours,  fl¬ 
ies  Capenfis  frutefcens,  folio  tereti  pundtato,  pe- 
sluteis  Brad.  Suec.  1.  p.  8.  tab.  7.  Shrubby  Fig 
•rygold  of  the  Cape ,  with  a  taper  leaf  having  pane¬ 
ls,  and  yellow  petals. 
vIesembryanthemum  ( Acinacifortne )  loins  acina- 
jrmibus  impundtatis  connatis,  angulo  carinah  fca- 
petalis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  695.  Mefembryan- 


mum  with  fharp,  three-cornered,  unfpotted  leaves, 
ied  at  their  bafe,  whofe  keel  are  rough,  and  fp ear -fh aped 
als  of  the  flower.  Ficoides  Africana  folio  longo  tn- 
mlari  incurvo,  caule  purpureo.  Tourn.  Add.  Par. 

05.  African  Fig  Marygold  with  a  long  triangular  leap , 
ich  is  incurved,  and  a  purple  ftalk.  . 

Mesembryanthemum  ( Loreum )  foliis  _  femicykn- 
cis  recurvis  congeftis  ball  interiore  gibbis  connatis, 
ale  pendulo.  Lin.  Sp.  694-  Mefembryanthemum  with 
•ndrical  recurved  leaves,  whofe  bafe  are  cluftered  and 
,,  and  a  pendulous  ftalk.  Mefembryanthemum  lo¬ 
am.  Hort.  Elth.  tab.  200.  .  . 

VIesembryanthemum  {S erratum)  folns  lubulatis 
quetris  pundtatis  diftindtis  angulo  carinali  retrorfum 
ratis.  Lin.  Sp.  696.  Mefembryanthemum  with  awl- 
aped  leaves  having  di ft  inti  fpots,  and  the  angle  of  the 
fawed.  Mefembryanthemum  ferratum  flore  ace- 
ouliformi  luteo.  Hort.  Elth.  tab.  192. 
vIesembryanthemum  \Fuberculatum)  acaule  folns 
nicylindricis  connatis  externe  tuberculatis.  Hort. 
iff.  219.  Mefembryanthemum  without  a  ftalk,  and  cy- 
tdrical  leaves  which  have  tubercles  on  their  outfides,  and 
e joined  at  their  bafe.  Ficoides  Afra,  folio  trian- 
alari,  longo,  fucculento,  caulibus  rubris.  Boerh. 
id.  alt.  290.  African  Fig  Marygold  with  a  long ,  tn- 
igular,  fucculent  leaf,  and  ted  ftalks.  ^  . 

Mesembryanthemum  (V eruculatum)  folns  trique- 
■o-cylindricis  acutis  connatis  arcuatis  impundtatis 
iftinctis.  Hort.  Cliff.  220.  Mefembryanthemum  with 
Wee-cornered  cylindrical  leaves  which  are  connected  at 
heir  bafe,  bowed  and  fmooth.  Ficoides  Afra  arbore- 
:ens,  folio  tereti  glauco,  apice  purpureo  craffo. 
ioerh.  Ind.  alt.  291.  African  Free  Fig  Marygold,  with 
taper  gray  leaf,  having  a  thick  purple  top.  ^ 
Mesembryanthemum  ( Glaucum )  .foliis  triquetris 
.cutis,  pundtatis  diftindtis  calycinis  foliolis  ovato- 
:ordatis.  Lin.  Sp.  696.  Mefembryanthemum  with  acute 
hree-cornered  leaves  marked  with  punctures,  and  oval 
i>e  art -fa  aped,  empalements.  Ficoides  Afra  caule  lignofo, 
;redta,  folio  triangulari  enfiformi  fcabro,  flore  luteo 
nagno.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  289.  African  Fig  Marygold 
with  an  ereti  ligneous  ftalk,  a,  triangular ,  cimeter-fhaped, 

rough  leaf,  and  a  large  yellow  flower. 

Mesembryanthemum  ( Corniculatum )  folns  tnque- 
tro-femicy li ndne is  fcabrido-pundtatis,  lupra  bafin  li- 
nea  elevatis  connatis.  Lin.  Sp.  697.  Stalky  Mefembry¬ 
anthemum  with  three-cornered,  femicylindrical,  rough,  fpet- 
ted  leaves,  which  are  connected  at  their  bafe.  Ficoides 
Afra  triangulari  longiffimo,  margimbus  obtufioribus, 
flore  amplo,  intus  pallide  luteo,  extus  linea  rubra 
longapidto.  Boerh,  Ind.  alt.  289.  African  Fig  Mary - 
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gold  with  a  long  triangular  leaf,  cbtufer  borders,  and  a 
large  flower  of  a  pale  yellow  within ,  and  marked  with  a 
long  red  ftreakon  the  outflde. 

36.  Mesembryanthemum  (Expanfum)  foliis  planiufcu- 
lis  lanceolatis  impundtatis  patentibus  diftindtis  oppo- 
fins  alternatifque  remotis.  Lin.  Sp.  697.  Mefembryan¬ 
themum  with  plain,  fpear-fhaped,  unfpotted  leaves ,  which 
fpread  diftinttly,  and  are  oppofite  and  alternate  at  a  dif- 
tance.  Ficoides  Africana  humifufa,  folio  triangular! 
lono-iore  glauco,  flore  flavefcente.  Fourn.  Acad.  L. 
Pan  1705.  F railing  African  Fig  Marygold ,  with  a 
longer,  fray,  triangular  leaf ,  and  a  yellow ifto  flower. 

27.  Mesembryanthemum  ( Micans )  foliis  lubulatis  tri¬ 
quetris  pundtatis  diftindtis,  caule  fcabro.  Lin.  Sp. 
696  Mefembryanthemum  with  three-cornered  awl-fhaped 
leaves,  which  are  diftindlly'  fpotted,  and  a  rough  ftalk. 
Mefembryanthemum  micans,  flore  Phcenicio,  hlamen- 

tris  atris.  Hort.  Elth.  tab.  215.  .  _ 

38.  Mesembryanthemum  ( Fortucfum )  joins  pLmtu- 
culis  oblongo-ovatis  fubpapillolis  coniertis  connatn, 
calycibus  tryphyllis  bicornibus.  Lin.  Sp.  697.  Me¬ 
fembryanthemum  with  plain ,  oblong,  oval  leaves  joining 
at  their  bafe,  and  a  three-leaved  empalement  with  two 
horns.  Ficoides  Capenfis  procumbens  ales  folio,  fore 
albo  medio  croceo.  Brad.  Suec.  Dec.  2.  p.  7-  tab.  16. 

Fr ailing  Fig  Marygold  of  the  Cape,  with  an  Olive  left, 
and  a  white  flower  of  a  Saffron  colour  in  the  middle. 

39  Mesembryanthemum  ( Ringens )  fubacaule,  folns 
cilfeto-dcntatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  218.  Mefembryan¬ 
themum  with  a  /hort  ftalk,  and  leaves  having  hairy  inden¬ 
tures.  Ficoides  Capenfis  humilis,  folio  triangulari 
prope  fumitatem  dentato,  flore  luteo.  Brad.  Suec. 
Dec.  2.  p.  8.  tab.  17.  Low  Fig  Marygold  of  the  Cape , 
with  a  triangular  leaf  indented  toward  the  top ,  and  a 
yellow  flower,  commonly  called  Dogs  Chap  Ficoides. 

4c.  Mesembryanthemum  ( Roftratum )  acaule,  foliis  fe- 
micylindricis  connatis  externe  tuberculatis.  Lin.  -p. 
696.  Mefembryanthemum  without  a  ftalk,  having  cylindri¬ 
cal  leaves  joined  at  their  bafe ,  and  tubercles  on  the  out¬ 
flde.  Ficoides  Afra  folio  triangulari,  enfiformi  crafio 
brevi,  ad  margines  laterales  multis  majonbus  ipinis 
aculeato.  Martyn.  Cent.  30.  tab.  30.  African  Fig_ 
Marygold ,  with  a  triangular,  cimeter-fhaped,  port,  thick. 

leaf,  whofe  fide  borders  have  many  large  fpines,  commonly 

called  Cats  Chap  Ficoides.  -  . 

41.  Mesembryanthemum  (. Dolabriforme )  folns  dolabn- 
formibus  pundtatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  21 9.  Mefembryanthe- 
mum  with  ax-fhaped  fpotted  leaves.  .  Ficoides  Capenfis 
humilis  foliis  cornua  cervi  referentibus,  petans  luteis, 
nodtiflora.  Brad.  Suec.  1.  p.  it.  tab.  10.  Low  Fig 
Marygold  of  the  Cape,  with  leaves  like  a  flag  s  horn,  yel¬ 
low  petals,  and  a  flower  opening  at  night.  _ 

42.  Mesembryanthemum  ( Difforme )  folns  difformibus 

pundtatis  connatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  287.  Mefembryanthe- 
mum  with  deformed  leaves.  Ficoides  Afra  folns 
mis  craffimis  lucidis,  difformibus.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 
292.  African  Fig  Marygold,  with  very  broad,  thick,  flout¬ 
ing,  deformed  leaves.  . 

43.  Mesembryanthemum  ( Luctdnm )  acaule  folns  lin- 
suiformibus  lucidis  imarginatis.  Mefembryanthemum 
without  a  ftalk,  and  tongue-fhaped  lucid  leaves,  indente 
at  the  top.  Ficoides  Afra  acaulos,  foliis  latiflimis  cral  - 
fis  lucidis  conjugatis,  flore  aureo  ampliffimo.  i  ourn. 
Acad.  R.  Scien.  1705.  African  Fig  Marygold  without 
a  ftalk,  broad,  thick ,  fining  leaves  growing  by  pairs,  and 

a  very  large  yellow  flower.  r  ... 

44.  Mesembryanthemum  (. Linguiforme )  acaule  folns 
linguiformibus  altero  margine  craffion  us  impun  a 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  699.  Mefembryanthemum  without  a  JtaL, 

very  broad  tongue- f  aped  leaves,  one.  edge  being  thicker 
than  the  other,  and  without  fpots.  Ficoides  Afra  acau¬ 
los,  foliis  latiflimis  crafliflimis,  lucidis  conjugatis,  flore 
aureo  amplo,  pcdunculo  brevi.  Boer  .  n  .  a  t.  29.^. 
African  Fig  Marygold  having  no  ftalk,  very  broad ,  thick 
flowing  leaves  placed  by  pairs ,  and  a  large  golden  flower 

with  a  fort  foot-flalk.  . 

ac.  Mesembryanthemum  ( Albidum )  acaule  folns  tr  - 
duetris  Mefembryanthemum  having  no  ftalk ,  ana  gray, 
entire,  three-cornered  haves.  Mefembryanthemum  fo¬ 
liis  robuftis  albicantibus.  Hort.  Elth.  243.  Mefembry¬ 
anthemum  with  ftrong  whi lifts  leaves. 
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46.  Mes'embryanthemum  ( Pugioneforme )  foliis  alter- 
nis  fubularis  triquetris  longiflimis  impundbatis.-  Hort. 
Cliff.  216.  Mefembryanthemum  with  alternate ,  awl- 
Jhaped ,  three-cornered  leaves ,  which  are  very  long,  with¬ 
out  [pots.  Ficoides  Capenfis,  caryophylli  folio,  flore 
aureo  fpeciofo.  Brad.  Suec.  Dec.  2.  p.  5.  tab.  14. 
Fig  Marygold  of  the  Cape,  with  a  Clove  Gilliflower  leaf , 
and  a  beautiful  golden-coloured  flower. 

Thefe  plants  are  moftof  them  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  whence  their  feeds  were  firft 
brought  to  Holland,  and  the  plants  raifed  in  many  of 
their  curious  gardens,  and  have  fince  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  molt  parts  of  Europe ;  thefe  were  at  firft  ti¬ 
tled  Chryfanthemum  by  the  old  botanifts,  but  after¬ 
ward  they  were  titled  Ficoides  by  Herman  and 
Tournefort,  from  their  capfules  being  fhaped  like 
little  Figs  •,  afterward  they  had  this  title  of  Mefem- 
bryanthemum  applied  to  them,  which  fignifies  a 
flower  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  which  is  what 
moft  of  the  l'pecies  do  ;  there  are  three  or  four  of 
them  which  open  in  the  evening,  and  are  clofed  al 
the  day  •,  thefe  have  been  feparated  from  the  others 
by  fome,  and  have  had  the  title  of  Nydberianthemum 
applied  to  them,  from  their  flowers  being  expanded 
in  the  night ;  but  as  they  all  agree  in  the  characters 
which  diftinguifh  the  genus,  they  fliould  by  no  means 
be  feparated. 

Moft  of  the  plants  of  this  genus  have  beautiful 
flowers,  which  appear  at  different  feafons  of  the  year ; 
fome  of  them  flower  early  in  the  fpring,  others  in  fum- 
mer,  fome  in  the  autumn  ;  and  there  are  others  which 
flower  in  winter ;  and  many  of  them  produce  their 
flowers  in  fuch  quantity,  as  that  when  they  are  ex¬ 
panded,  the  plants  are  entirely  covered  with  them ; 
they  have  all  of  them  thick  fucculent  leaves,  but  fome 
of  the  fpecies  are  much  more  fo  than  others,  and  the 
figures  of  their  leaves  vary  fo  much  in  the  feveral  fpe¬ 
cies,  that  they  afford  an  agreeable  variety  when  they 
are  not  in  flower. 

To  deferibe  all  the  fpecies  which  are  here  mentioned, 
would  fwell  this  work  too  much,  and  as  their  titles 
are  fhort  deferiptions  of  the  fpecies,  I  fhall  not  en¬ 
large  more  on  that  head,  but  proceed  to  their  culture. 
All  the  forts  here  mentioned  are  perennial  plants  ex¬ 
cept  the  two  firft,  which  are  annual.  The  perennial 
forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  during  any  of 
the  fummer  months  ;  fuch  of  them  as  have  Ihrubby 
ftalks  and  branches,  very  readily  take  root  when 
planted  in  a  bed  of  light  foil,  and  covered  either  with 
mats  or  glaffes,  but  when  they  are  covered  with  the 
latter,  they  muft  be  Ibaded  every  day  when  the  fun 
is  warm ;  thefe  cuttings  of  the  Ihrubby  forts  need 
not  be  cut  from  the  plant  more  than  five  or  fix  days 
before  they  are  planted,  during  which  time  they 
fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry  room,  not  too  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun,  that  the  part  which  was  feparated 
'from  the  old  plants  may  heal  over  and  dry  before 
they  are  planted,  otherwife  they  are  apt  to  rot ;  thefe 
may  be  planted  at  about  three  inches  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  the  earth  preffed  clofe  to  them,  but 
none  of  their  leaves  Ihould  be  buried  in  the  ground, 
for  as  they  abound  with  moifture,  fo  if  they  are  co¬ 
vered  with  the  earth,  it  will  caufe  them  to  rot,  and 
that  often  deftroys  the  cuttings  ;  therefore  when 
the  cuttings  are  taken  from  the  old  plants,  they 
fhould  be  diverted  of  their  lower  leaves,  fo  far  as 
may  be  neceffary,  to  allow  a  naked  ftalk  of  fufficient 
length  for  planting. 

When  the  cuttings  are  planted,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
give  them  a  little  water,  to  fettle  the  ground  about 
them,  but  it  fhoold  be  done  with  caution,  for  too 
much  wet  will  fpoil  them  •,  if  thefe  are  fhaded  every 
day  from  nine  or  ten  o’clock  till  three  or  four,  when 
the  fun  is  warm,  it  will  prevent  the  ground  from  dry¬ 
ing  too  faft,  fo  that  the  cuttings  need  not  be  watered 
of  tener  than  once  in  a  week  •,  but  if  there  fliould  hap¬ 
pen  fome  gentle  fhowers  of  rain,  it  will  be  proper  to 
take  off  their  covers,  and  let  them  receive  it,  but 
t’iey  fliould  be  fereened  from  hard  rains.  The  cut¬ 
tings  thus  managed  will  have  put  out  good  root$  in 
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about  fix  weeks,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
up,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot 
with  light  fandy  earth,  and  then  placed  in  a  f 
fituation,  giving  them  a  little  water  to  fettle  the  <  4 
to  their  roots  ;  in  this  place  they  may  remain 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  by  which  time  they 
have  taken  good  root,  and  may  be  removed 
fheltered  place,  where  they  may  have  more  fU]  • 
which  they  may  remain  till  autumn  ;  during  the  ^ 
mer  months,  thefe  may  be  watered  twice,  or  in 
hot  weather,  three  times  a  week,  but  it  muft  nc 
given  them  in  too  great  plenty;  but  as  the  fun 
dines  in  autumn,  they  fliould  not  have  it  oftener 
once  a  week,  for  if  they  are  often  fupplied  wit 
the  plants  will  grow  luxuriant;  their  leaves 
branches  will  be  fo  replete  with  moifture,  that 
early  frorts  in  the  autumn  will  deftroy  them*;  whe  C 
when  they  are  kept  dry,  their  growth  will  be  ftin  \ 
fo  that  they  will  be  hardy  enough  to  refift  fmall  fr(  ’ 
but  there  muft  be  care  taken  that  they  do  not  f 
their  roots  through  the  holes  of  the  pots  into 
ground,  for  when  they  do,  the  plants  will  grow  v  ] 
luxuriant ;  and  when  the  pots  are  removed,  and  tl 
roots  are  torn  off,  their  leaves  and  branches 
fhrink,  fo  will  not  recover  it  in  a  long  time,  if  ev  ! 
to  prevent  which,  the  pots  fliould  be  removed  e\ 
fortnight,  and  where  the  roots  are  beginning  to  c  ' 
through  the  pots,  they  Ihould  be  cut  off.  The  ft 
which  grow  very  freely  flipuld  be  fliifted  three  tii 
in  the  fummer,  to  pare  off  their  roots,  and  keep  th 
within  compafs,  and  thefe  fliould  never  be  planted 
rich  earth  for  the  reafons  before  given ;  for  if 
earth  is  frefh,  there  will  require  no  dung  or  otf 
compoft,  unlefs  it  is  ftrong,  in  which  cafe  fea  far 
or  lime  rubbifli,  will  be  a  good  mixture  ;  die  qu; 
tity  of  either  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  ftiflFnefs 
the  ground,  always  being  careful  to  render  it  foligl 
as  that  the  wet  may  eafily  pafs  off. 

We  next  proceed  to  treat  of  thofe  forts,  whofe  fral 
and  leaves  are  very  fucculent.  The  cuttings  of  th( 
fliould  be  taken  from  the  plants  ten  days" or  a  foi 
night  before  they  are  planted,  that  they  may  hal 
time  for  their  wounded  part  to  heal  over  and  dry ;  t 
lower  leaves  of  thefe  fliould  alfo  be  ftripped  off,  th 
their  naked  ftalks  may  be  of  a  fufficient  length,  f 
planting.  As  thefe  are  moftly  plants  of  humb 
growth,  fo  if  their  ftalks  are  diverted  of  their leav, 
an  inch  and  a  half,  it  will  be  fufficient.  The  cutting 
of  thefe  forts  require  to  be  covered  with  glaffes, 
keep  off  the  wet ;  they  muft  alfo  have  lefs  water  th;; 
the  other,  but  in  other  particulars  require  the  farrj 
treatment.  The  roots  of  thefe  do  not  fpread  and  e:i 
tend  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  other,  fo  will  not  requij 
to  be  fhifted  oftener  than  twice  a  year  at  moft ;  thd 
muft  alfo  be  kept  in  fmall  pots  to  confine  their  root; ! 
the  earth  in  which  they  are  planted  Ihould  be  rath' 
light  and  not  rich.  During  the  fummer  feafon  thfl 
muft  not  have  too  much  wet,  and  in  the  winter  thu 
muft  have  but  little  water.  If  thefe  fucculent  forts  a 
placed  in  an  open  airy  glafs-cafe  in  winter,  where  thfl 
may  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  in  plenty  in  mij 
weather,  and  fereened  from  the  froft,  they  willthriv 
much  better  than  when  they  are  more  tenderly  treate  j 
The  other  Ihrubby  kinds  may  be  fheltered  in  wintj 
under  a  common  frame,  where,  if  they  are  protedtk 
from  froft  and  wet,  it  is  all  they  require ;  for  the  ha 
dier  thefe  are  treated,  the  greater  quantity  of  flowe 
they  will  produce :  and  fome  of  the  forts  are  fo  hard; 
as  to  live  abroad  when  planted  clofe  to  a  good  a 
pedted  wall,  and  in  a  poor  dry  foil ;  fo  that  whej 
there  is  room  to  difpofe  them  againft  a  wall,  and  tlf 
border  is  raifed  with  lime  rubbifh  to  prevent  thej 
rooting  deep  and  growing  luxuriant,  they  may  1 
preferved  through  the  winter  with  very  little  fhej* 
ter,  and  thefe  will  flower  much  better  than  thofe  u.J 
der  cover. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  where  thd 
cut  up  the  plants,  and  burn  them  for  pot-afh  ;  arl 
this  is  efteemed  as  the  beft  fort  for  making  hard  fopl 
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-lis  is  an  annual  plant,  which  does  not  perfect  feeds 
England  ;  for  when  it  is  placed  in  the  ftove,  or  kept 
thehot-bed,  their  ftalks  grow  long  and  (lender,  fo 
e  not  produ&ive  of  flowers  •,  and  thofe  which  are 
[fed  in  hot-beds,  and  afterward  expofed  in  the  open 
.  will  flower  pretty  freely,  but  do  not  perfedt  their 
■ds.  As  this  plant  will  thrive  in  South  Carolina  as 
>11  as  in  its  native  foil,  fo  it  might  turn  to  the  ad- 
ntage  of  that  colony,  and  likewife  become  benefi- 
il  to  the  public,  if  the  inhabitants  could  be  prevailed 
to  cultivate  this  plant. 

he  fecond  fort  is  annual  ;  this  is  a  native  at  the 
ipe  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  propagated  for  the  odd- 
fs  of  its  leaves  and  ftalks,  which  are  clofely  covered 
-er  with  pellucid  pimples  full  of  moifture,  which, 
len  the  fun  Ihines  on  the  plants,  they  refleff  the 
rht,  and  appear  like  fmall  bubbles  of  ice  ;  from 
hence  fome  have  called  it  the  Ice  Plant,  and  others 
ve  named  it  the  Diamond  Plant,  or  Diamond  Fi- 

ides.  . 

his  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be 
wn  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the 
ants  come  up,  they  muft  be  planted  on  a  frelh  hot- 
:d  to  bring  them  forward  •,  after  they  have  taken 
ot  in  the  hot-bed,  they  Ihould  have  but  little  wet, 
r  moifture  will  rot  them.  When  they  are  grown 
rge  enough  to  tranfplant  again,  they  Ihould  be  each 
anted  into  a  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  frelh  earth, 
it  not  rich,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan,  ob- 
rving  to  lhade  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day  until  they 
ive  taken  new  root ;  then  they  Ihould  have  plenty 
’  frelh  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  in  warm  wea- 
er,  to  prevent  their  drawing  weak.  In  the  latter 
id  of  June,  fome  of  the  plants  may  be  inured  to  bear 
e  open  air,  and  afterward  they  may  be  turned  out  of 
e  pots,  and  planted  into  a  warm  border,  where  they 
ill  thrive,  and  fpread  their  branches  to  a  great  dii- 
nce  upon  the  ground  ;  but  thefe  plants  will  not  be 
:ry  productive  of  flowers,  therefore  fome  ot  them 
uft  be  continued  in  the  fmall  pots,  and  may  at  the 
me  time,  when  the  others  are  planted  out,  be  re- 
oved  into  the  ftove  or  glafs-caie,  placing  them  up- 
1  the  Ihelves,  tnat  the  roots  may  not  get  out  from 
ie  bottom  of  the  pots,  fo  that  they  may  be  confined, 
hich  will  caufe  them  to  flower  plentifully,  and  from 
lele  good  feeds  may  every  year  be  obtained. 

1 S  P I  L  U  S  Gr.]  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 

j.1,  tab.  410.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  549.  The  Medlar. 


The  Characters  are, 

he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  of  one  leaf  , 
it  into  five  fpr ending  concave  fegments.  The  flower 
compofed  of  five  roundijh  concave  petals ,  which  are  in- 
rted  in  the  empalement.  The  number  of  ftamina  are 
Iferent  in  the  feveral  fpecies ,  from  ten  to  twenty  or  more  •, 
lefe  are  alfo  inferted  in  the  empalement ,  and  are  termi - 
ated  by  fingle  fummits.  The  germen  is  Jituated  under  the 
ower ,  and  fupports  an  uncertain  number  of  flyies  from 
hree  to  five,  which  are  crowned  by  headed  fiigmas.  The 
ermen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  or  oval  berry ,  car- 
y ing  the  empalement  on  its  top,  and  inclofing  four  or  five 
ard  feeds. 

"his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  feClion 
f  Linnaeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants 
;  /hofe  flowers  have  twenty  ftamina  inferted  to  the  em 
>alement,  and  five  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

i  Mespilus  ( Sylvefiris )  inermis,  foliis  lanceolatis  den- 
atis  acuminatis,  fubtus  tomentofis,  calycibus  acumi- 
latis.  Smooth  Medlar ,  with  fpear-Jhaped ,  acute-pointed , 
ndented  leaves ,  woolly  on  their  under  fide ,  and  acute- 
.  Tinted  empalements.  Mefpilus  folio  laurino  major, 
rudu  minori,  rariori  fubftantia.  Hort.  Cath.  Greater 
Medlar  with  a  Bay-tree  leaf ,  and  a  fmaller  lefs  fubftantial 
ruit. 

s  Mespilus  ( Germanica )  inermis  foliis  lanceolatis  in- 
egerrimis  fubtus  tomentofis,  calycibus  acuminatis. 
riort.  Cliff.  189.  Unarmed  Medlar  with  fpear-Jhaped 
’niire  leaves ,  which  are  downy  on  their  under  fide ,  and 
icute^pointed  empalements.  Mefpilus  Germanica,  folio 
aurino,  non  ferrato,  Live  ‘Mefpilus  fylveftris.  C.  B. 


P.  453.  German  Medlar  with  a  Bay-tree  leaf  which  is 
not  flawed,  or  wild  Medlar. 

3.  Mespilus  ( Pyracantha )  fpinofa,  foliis  lanceolato- 
ovatis  crenatis,  calycibus  frudtus  obtufis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
189.  Prickly  Medlar,  with  fpear-Jhaped,  oval,  crenated 
leaves ,  and  obtufe  empalements  to  the  fruit.  Mefpilus 
aculeata,  amygdali  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  642.  Prickly 
Medlar  with  an  Almond  leaf ,  called  Pyracantha. 

4.  Mespilus  ( Cordato )  foliis  cordata-ovatis  acuminatisi 
acute  ferratis,  ramis  fpinofis.  Fig.  Plant,  tab.  1 79. 
Medlar  with  heart-jhaped,  oval,  acute-pointed  leaves , 
which  are  Jharply  fawed,  and  prickly  branches. 

5.  Mespilus  ( Amelanchier )  inermis,  foliis  ovalibus  fer¬ 
ratis,  cauliculis  hirfutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  478.  Med¬ 
lar  without  thorns ,  having  oval  fawed  leaves,  and  hairy 
ftalks.  Mefpilus  folio  rotundiori,  fruftu  nigro  fub- 
dulci.  Tourn.  Inft.  642.  Medlar  with  a  rounder  leaf 
and  a  black  fweetifh  fruit,  commonly  called  Amelanchier . 

6.  Mespilus  ( Canadenfs )  foliis  ovato-oblongis  glabris 
ferratis,  caule  inermi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  478.  Media t 
with  oval ,  oblong ,  fnooth ,  fawed  leaves ,  and  branches 
without  thorns.  Mefpilus  inermis,  foliis  fubtus  gla¬ 
bris  obverse-ovatis.  Flor.  Virg.  54.  Medlar  without 
thorns ,  and  obverfe  oval  leaves ,  which  are  frnooth  on  their 
under  fide. 

7.  Mespilus  ( Cotoneafter )  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis4 
Hort.  Cliff.  189.  Medlar  with  oval  entire  leaves.  Mef¬ 
pilus  folio  fubrotundo,  fru&u  rubro.  Tourn.  Inft* 
R.  FI.  642.  Medlar  with  a  roundifh  leaf  and  a  red  fruity 
commonly  called  Dwarf  Quince. 

8.  Mespilus  ( Ckamcemefpilus )  inermis,  foliis  dvalibus 
ferratis  glabris,  floribus  capitatis,  bradeis  deciduis  li- 
nearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  479.  Medlar  without  thorns, 
having  fmooth ,  oval,  fawed  leaves,  headed  flowers,  and 
linear  bradlcw  which  fall  off.  Cotoneafter  folio  oblongo 
ferrato.  C.  B.  P.  452.  Baftard  Quince  with  an  oblong 
fawed  leaf. 

9.  Mespilus  ( Orientalis )  foliis  ovatis  crafiis.  integerri- 
mis,  fubtus  tomentofis,  floribus  umbellatis  axillari- 
bus.  Medlar  with  oval,  thick ,  entire  leaves,  which  are 
woolly  on  their  under  fide ,  and  flowers  growing  in  umbels 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk.  Chamaecerafus  Idsa.  Alp. 
Exot.  5.  Dwarf  Cherry  of  Mount  Ida. 

10.  Mespilus  ( Arbutifolia )  inermis,  foliis  lanceolatis 
crenatis  fubtus  tomentofis.  Hort.  Cliff  189.  Virginia 
Medlar  with  an  Arbutus  leaf.  Mefpilus  Virginiana9 
folio  arbuti.  H.  L.  578. 

11.  Mespilus  ( Virginiana )  inermis,  foliis  oblongo-ova- 
tis,  fubtus  tomentofis,  fruClu  ovato,  pedunculis  lon- 
aiffimis.  Smooth  Virginia  Medlar ,  with  oblong  oval  leaves * 
downy  on  their  under  fide,  and  oval  fruit  on  long  foot - 
ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  where  it  be¬ 
comes  a  large  tree  •,  this  rifes  with  a  ftraiter  ftem,  and 
the  branches  grow  more  upright  than  thofe  of  the 
Dutch  Medlar  ■,  the  leaves  are  narrower  and  not  fawed 
on  their  edges  •,  the  flowers  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  Dutch  Medlar,  and  the  fruit  is  lhaped  like  a 
Pear. 

The  fecond  fort  is  generally  called  the  Dutch  Med¬ 
lar  •,  this  never  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk,  but  fends 
out  crooked  deformed  branches  at  a  fmall  height  from 
the  ground  •,  the  leaves  of  this  are  very  large,  entire, 
and  downy  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  are  very 
large,  as  are  alfo  the  fruit,  which  are  rounder,  and 
approach  nearer  to  the  lhape  of  an  Apple.  This  be¬ 
ing  the  largeft  fruit,  is  now  generally  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  •,  but  there  is  one  with  fmaller  fruit,  which 
is  called  the  Nottingham  Medlar,  of  a  much  quicker 
and  more  poignant  tafte  than  this  ;  which  is,  I  fup» 
pofe,  only  a  variety,  fo  I  have  not  enumerated  it  as  a 
diftinft  fpecies. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria,  Italy,  and 
France,  particularly  near  Fontainbleau  •,  this  rifes  with 
many  (lender  ftalks  about  three  or  four  feet  high, 
which  put  out  fmall  fide  branches,  covered  with  a  dark 
purple  bark,  having  no  thorns,  clofely  garnilhed 
with  oval  leaves,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  (lightly  fawed  on  their 
edo-es  j  the  fmall  fide  branches  which  fuftain  the 
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flowers,  are  very  hairy  and  woolly,  as  are  alio  the 
foot-ftalks,  and  the  under  fide  of  the  leaves,  but 
their  upper  fidesare  fmooth  and  green.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  {hoots,  which 
have  five  long  narrow  petals,  and  about  ten  {lamina 
in  each.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  fruit, 
which,  when  ripe,  are  black  j  the  gardeners  call  this 
New  England  Quince  •,  there  is  one  of  this  kind 
which  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  but  the 
leaves  of  that  are  wedge-fhaped  and  not  flawed  on 
the  edges,  fo  I  take  it  to  be  a  different  flpecies. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada  ;  this  is  alflo 
a  low  fhrub,  feldom  rifling  more  than  five  feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  fmooth  branches,  covered  with 
a  purplifh  bark.  The  leaves  grow  upon  long  {lender 
foot- italics  •,  they  are  one  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  an  inch  broad,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  and  a  little 
flawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
fmall  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches-,  they  arc 
about  the  fize  of  thofle  of  the  common  Hawthorn,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  fruit  of  a  purplifh  colour  when 
ripe. 

The  fleventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  and  in  other  cold  parts  of  Europe ;  this 
rifles  with  a  fmooth  fhrubby  ftalk  about  four  feet 
high,  dividing  into  a  few  fmall  branches,  which  are 
covered  with  a  purple  bark,  and  garniffied  with 
oval  entire  leaves,  little  more  than  one  inch  long, 
and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  having 
very  flhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  two  or  three  together  ;  they 
are  fmall,  of  a  purplifh  colour,  and  flit  clofle  to  the 
ftalks ;  thefle  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  roundifh  fruit,  which  are  of  a  bright  red  colour 
when  ripe. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  -,  this  hath  a  fmooth  ftalk,  rifling  about  four 
or  five  feet  high,  fending  out  {lender  branches,  which 
are  covered  with  a  purplifh  bark,  and  garnifhed  with 
oval  fmooth  leaves  about  two  inches  long,  and  one 
inch  and  a  half  broad,  flawed  on  their  edges,  but  the 
teeth  point  upward ;  they  have  pretty  long  {lender 
foot-ftalks,  and  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  on  both  fides. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk, 
four  or  five  joined  together  in  a  dole  head,  of  a  pur¬ 
plifh  colour  between  the  flowers  come  out  long  nar¬ 
row  braftea,  which  are  purplifh,  and  fall  off  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  decay.  The  fruit  is1  fmall,  and  red 
when  ripe. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  mount  Ida,  in 
Crete,  where  the  poor  fhepherds  feed  upon  the  fruit 
when  ripe  -,  this  hath  a  fmooth  ftalk  about  eight  feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  fmooth  branches,  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  oval  leaves  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
near  two  inches  broad,  of  a  thick  fubftance,  and  a 
dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  downy  on  their 
under,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk  upon  fhort 
fmall  branches,  five  or  fix  growing  upon  each  in  a 
clofe  bunch  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  the  petals 
being  but  little  longer  than  the  empalement,  which 
is  woolly,  and  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments.  The 
fruit  is  large,  roundifh,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour 
when  ripe. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
where  it  rarely  rifles  more  than  five  feet  high,  fending 
out  a  few  upright  branches,  garnifhed  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  whofe  edges  are  crenated,  and  their 
under  fide  downy  -,  the  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
bunches  on  the  fide,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  fruit 
a  little  compreflfed,  of  a  purple  colour  when  ripe. 
The  eleventh  fort  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame  country 
with  the  former  -,  this  rifles  fix  or  eight  feet  high, 
fending  out  fide  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong, 
oval,  entire  leaves,  downy  on  their  under  fide the 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  bunches,  {landing  on 
long  foot-ftalks,  having  each  five  narrow  white  pe¬ 
tals  which  are  contracted  at  their  bafe,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oval  fruit  of  a  blue  colour  when  ripe,  and 
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are  by  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  America  eaten 
a  fcarcity  of  other  forts  of  fruit,  but  are  not  v< 
palatable. 

All  thefe  forts  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  op 
air  in  England,  and  fome  ofl  them  are  very  ornam< 
tal  plants  for  gardens,  where,  during  the  leafon 
their  flowering,  they  will  make  a  fine  appearanc 
and  again,  in  autumn,  when  their  fruit  are  ripe,  th 
will  afford  an  agreeable  variety,  and  their  fruit  u 
be  food  for  the  deer  and  birds ;  fo  that  if  clumps 
each  fort  are  planted  in  different  parts  of  the  garde 
nothing  can  be  more  ornamental. 

-  The  American  kinds  are  ufually  propagated  in  i 
nurferies,  by  grafting  or  budding  them  upon  the  coi 
mon  White  Thorn,  but  the  plants  fo  propagated  v 
never  grow  to  half  the  fize  of  thofe  which  are  prop 
gated  by  feeds  -,  fo  that  thofe  plants  fihould  always 
chofen  which  have  not  been  grafted  or  budded,  b| 
are  upon  their  own  roots. 

But  there  are  many  who  objeCt  to  this  method  : 
raifing  the  plants  from  feeds,  on  account  of  tfel 
feeds  not  growing  the  firft  year,  as  alfo  from  the  I 
dioufnefs  of  the  plant’s  growth  after  ;  but  where  a  pc 
fon  can  furnifh  himfelf  with  the  fruit  in  autumn,  a| 
take  out  their  feeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  puttk 
them  into  the  ground  immediately,  the  plants  w 
come  up  the  following  fpring,  if  they  are  kept  cle 
from  weeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather  fupplied  wij 
water,  they  will  make  good  progrefs ;  but  if  they  a 
planted  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  afijj 
two  years  growth  from  feeds,  they  will  fucceed  mu;j 
better  than  when  the  plants  are  of  greater  age ti1 
ground  Ihould  be  well  trenched-,  and  cleanfed  fifoij 
the  roots  of  all  bad  weeds.  The  beft  time  to  tran 
plant  them  is  in  autumn,  when  their  leaves  fall  ofi 
thefe  Ihould  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weed, 
and  if  the  ground  between  the  plants  is  dug  ever 
winter,  it  will  greatly  encourage  the  growth  of  th  I 
plants,  fo  that  if  they  are  cleaned  three  or  four  time 
in  the  fummer,  it  will  be  fufficient.  ' 

All  the  forts  of  Mefpilus  and  Crataegus  wilhake,  b 
budding  or  grafting  upon  each  other-,  they  will  alii 
take  upon  the  Quince,  or  Pear  {locks,  and  bon. 
thefe  will  take  upon  the  Medlars ;  fo  that  thefe  hav 
great  affinity  with  each  other,  and  might  be  wit; 
more  propriety  brought  together  under  the  flame  ge,i 
nus,  than  the  Pear  and  Apple,  which  will  not  tak. 
upon  each  other  -,  but  although  the  Pear  will  tak 
upon  the  White  Thorn,  yet  it  is  not  advifeable  t 
makeufe  of  thefe  flocks,  becaufe  they  generally  caul  I 
the  fruit  to  be  fmall  and  often  to  crack,  and  render 
their  flefh  fllony  ;  fo  unlefs  it  is  the  very  foft  meltinj 
kinds  of  Pears  which  are  upon  thefe  {locks,  the  fru 
will  not  be  good. 

METHONICA.  See  Gloriosa. 

MEUM.  See  Athamanta.  k  • M if  I 

MEZEREON.  See  Thymel,ea. 

MICRO  PUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  892.  Gnaphald 
des.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  439.  tab.  261.’  Baftar 
Cudweed. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers,  which  are  t) 
eluded  in  the  fame  double  empalement  *,  there  are  ten  ha 
maphrodite  flowers  which  compofe  the  dijk ;  thefe  hai\ 
one  petal,  are  funnet-f  japed,  ere 51,  and  cut  into  five  pen  ? 
at  the  top,  and  have  five  floort  briftly  ftamina,  terminate 
by  cylindrical  fummits,  with  an  obfolete  germen  fupportnl 
a  floor t  Jlender  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  obfolete  ftignia.  4 
the  fame  empalement  arc  five  female  flowers  in  the  circtirl 
ference,  which  have  each  an  oval  germen  which  is  ccti I 
prejfed,  hid  under  the  feales  of  the  interior  empalemtrX 
each  having  a  ftyle  by  their  fide,  which  is  briftly ,  -turnir  I 
toward  the  hermaphrodite  flowers,  crowned  by  JlenuX 
acute-pointed  ftigmas,  divided  in  two  parts.  The  fetru\ 
flowers  have  each  a  flngle  oval  feed  fuc'ceeding  them,  *1 
eluded  in  the  fmall  leaves  of  the  empalement,  but  the  be l 
maphrodite  flowers  are  barren.  ...  I 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fectK| 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thol 

plants  whole  flowers  are  compofed  of  female  fruit  | 
^  r  flowe 
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;rs  in  the  border,  and  barren  hermaphrodite 
;rs  in  the  middle. 

re  have  but  one  SrEciES  of  this  genus  in  the 
Englifh  gardens,  viz. 

pus  ( Supinus )  caule  proftrato,  foliis  geminis.  Hort. 
ll.  275.  Prod.  Leyd.  145.  Micropus ,  or  Baftard 
, halium ,  with  a  trailing fialk.  Gnaphalodes  Lufita- 
Tourn.  Inft.R.H.439.  Portugal  Baftard  Cudweed. 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally  in 
ugal,  near  the  lea.  The  roots  fend  out  feveral 
no-  ftalks  about  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  gar- 
;d  with  fmall,  oval,  lilvery  leaves,  whofe  bafe 
race  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
rs  of  the  ftalks  in  fmall  clufters ;  they  are  very 
1,  white,  and  fit  in  a  double  empalement,  the 
ior  being  fo  large,  as  to  almoft  hide  the  flowers, 
jwers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  an¬ 
ti  •  this  is  frequently  preferved  in  gardens  for 
aeauty  of  its  filvery  leaves  :  if  the  feeds  are  fown 
itumn,  or  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
come  up  in  the  fpring,  and  will  require  no  other 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin 
1  where  they  are  too  clofe.  When  the  feeds  of 
plant  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  feldom  grow 


firft  year. 

ROSCOPE,  a  dioptrical  inftrument,  by  means 
hich  very  minute  or  fmall  objedts  are  reprelented 
large,  and  capable  of  being  viewed  very  diinndt- 
according  to  the  laws  of  refradtion. 

5  inftrument  may  be  of  Angular  ul'e  to  a  curious 
lirer  into  the  operation  of  vegetative  nature,  by 
ring  nicely  the  feveral  minute  veflels  and  parts  of 
tables,  in  order  to  difeover  their  various  ufes,  and 
the  b.uflnefs  of  vegetation  is  carried  on,  as  alfo 
xamine  the  minute  parts  of  flowers,  which  are 
obvious  to  the  naked  eye. 

DEW  is  a  difeafe  that  happens  to  plants,  and 
ppofed  to  be  caufed  by  a  dewy  moifture  which 
on  them,  and  continuing,  for  want  of  the  fun’s 
to  draw  it  up,  and  by  its  acrimony  corrodes, 
tvs,  and  fpoils  the  inmoft  fubftance  of  the  plant, 
hinders  the  circulation  of  the  nutritive  fap,  upon 
:h  the  leaves  begin  to  fade,  and  the  blofloms  and 
:  are  much  prejudiced  :  but  Mildew  is  rather  a 
mete  fubftance,  which  exfudes  through  the  pores 
le  leaves. 

vever,  what  the  gardeners  commonly  call  Mil¬ 


ls  an  infedt,  which  is  frequently  found  in  great 
tty*  preying  upon  this  exfudation. 
ers  fay,  That  Mildew  is  a  thick  clammy  vapour, 
aled  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  from  plants,  blof- 
and  even  the  earth  itfelf,  in  clofe  ftill  weather, 
[re  there  is  neither  fun  enough  to  draw  it  upwards 
ny  conftderable  height,  nor  wind  of  force  ftrong 
ugh  to  difperfe  it,  and  that,  hanging  in  the  lower 
ions,  when  the  cold  of  the  evening  comes  on,  it 
denies,  and  falls  on  plants,  and  with  its  thick  clam- 
fubftance  ftops  the  pores,  and  by  that  means  pre- 
ts  perfpiration,  and  hinders  the  fap  from  afeend- 
to  nourilh  the  flowers,  Ihoots,  &c. 
ne  fay,  That  Mildew  is  a  corrofive  or  nipping  dew, 
ceeding  from  the  vapours  that  are  exhaled  by  the 
t  th,  which,  being  drawn  up,  and  falling  down 
£  .in  on  the  tender  opening  buds,  infedls  them  by 
acrimony,  and  hinders  the  circulation  of  the  nu- 
ious  fap  in  the  proper  veflels,  .upon  which  the 
ves  begin  to  fade,  and  the  blofloms  and  fruit  re- 
ve  a  very  great  prejudice. 
iere  are  others  who  make  this  obfervation.  That 
places  molt  liable  to  Mildew  are  inclofed  grounds 
1  valleys,  efpecially  thofe  that  lie  tending  to  the 
U  and  the  reafons  that  they  give  why  thofe  grounds 
ich  lie  from  the  horizon  to  the  eaft,  are  moft  fub 
t  to  Mildew  and  Mailings,  may  be  by  the  fun’s  at- 
dbing  thofe  vapours  towards  it,  after  the  manner 
it  a  great  fire  in  a  room  draws  the  air  to  it ;  fo  the 
1  having  fet  thefe  in  motion,  and  not  having  ftrength 
3ugh  to  draw  them  into  the  middle  region,  to  form 
m  into  a  cloud,  he  does  yet  draw  them  till  he  be 
low  the  horizon,  and  then  thefe  dews  tend  to  the 


earth,  from  whence  they  were  exhaled,  and  in  motion 
to  the  weft,  do,  as  it  were,  fall  upon  the  ground  which 
lies  eaftward  at  right  angles,  and  therefore  is  moft  of- 
fenfive  to  them. 

But  I  take  the  true  caufe  of  the  Mildew  appearing 
moft  upon  plants  which  are  expofed  to  the  eaft,  to 
proceed  from  a  dry  temperature  in  the  air  when  the 
wind  blows  from  that  point,  which  ftops  the  pores  of 
plants,  and  prevents  their  perfpiration,  whereby  the 
juices  of  the  plants  are  concreted  upon  the  furface  of 
their  leaves,  which  being  of  a  fweetilh  nature,  infedls 
are  incited  thereto,  where,  finding  proper  nutriment, 
they  depofit  their  eggs,  and  multiply  fofaft  as  to  co¬ 
ver  the  whole  furface  of  plants,  and  by  their  corrod¬ 
ing  the  veflels,  prevent  the  motions  of  their  fap  •, 
and  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  excrements  of  thele 
infedts  may  enter  the  veflels  of  plants,  and  by  mixing 
with  their  juices,  may  fpread  the  infection  all  over 
them  •,  for  it  is  obfervable,  whenever  a  tree  has  been 
greatly  affedled  by  this  Mildew,  it  feldom  recovers  it 
in  two  or  three  years,  and  many  times  is  never  entire¬ 
ly  clear  from  it  after. 

Others  fuppofe,  That  the  reafon  why  valleys  afford 
more  moifture  than  hills  is,  becaufe  of  the  dew  which 
is  attradled  from  the  earth  and  herbs  as  before,  and 
that  they  afford  more  moifture  than  hills  (they  fay)  is 
often  feen  by  the  mills,  which  are  more  frequent  on 
them  than  on  hills  •,  this  being  drawn  by  the  fun  in 
the  day  time,  and  wanting  wind  to  aflift  its  motion, 
hangs  in  the  lower  region,  and  when  the  fun  fets,  it 
falls  upon  the  plants  with  its  thick  clammy  fubftance, 
and  hinders  the  fap  of  the  plant  or  tree  from  afeending 
to  nourifh  its  flowers  or  Ihoots,  in  thofe  whofe  bark  is 
tender  and  young,  and  the  pores  open  with  the  heat 
of  the  feafon. 

This  dew  has  been  obferved  in  the  great  leaved  Cher¬ 
ries,  fuch  as  the  Black  Heart,  the  White  Heart,  &c. 
to  fall  upon  them  at  the  top,  juft  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Midlummer  Ihoot,  which  has  fo  Hopped  the  ihoot 
that  it  has  Ihot  forth  in  other  places  below,  and  on 
the  top  of  thefe  fhoots  there  have  been  many  fmall 
flies  feeding  on  this  dew,  which  may  plainly  be  feen 
and  tailed  on  the  leaves  of  Oak  and  Maple. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  Mildews  and  blights  are  the 
fame  thing  •,  but  others  again,  that  Mildew  is  quite 
another  thing  than  Mailings.  They  fay  Mildews  are 
caufed  from  the  condenlation  of  a  fat  and  moift  ex¬ 
halation  in  a  hot  and  dry  fummer,  from  the  blol- 
foms  and  vegetables,  and  alfo  from  the  earth  it¬ 
felf,  which  is  condenfed  into  a  fat  glutinous  matter 
by  the  coolnefs  and  ferenity  of  the  air,  and  falls  down 
on  the  earth  again,  part  of  which  refts  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  Oak  and  other  trees,  whofe  leaves  are 
fmooth,  and  for  that  reafon  do  not  fo  ealily  admit  the 
moifture  into  them,  as  the  Elm,  and  other  rougher 
leaves  do. 

Other  parts  of  Mildew  reft  upon  the  ears  and  ftalks 
of  Wheat,  befpotting  the  fame  with  a  different  co¬ 
lour  from  what  is  natural,  being  of  a  glutinous 
fubftance,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  it  binds  up 
fo  clofe  the  tender  ears  of  Wheat,  that  it  prevents 
the  growth,  and  occafions  it  to  be  very  light  in  the 
harveft. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  Mildews  are  the  principal 
food  of  bees,  it  being  fweet,  and  eafily  converted 
into  honey. 

MILIUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  514.  tab.  298. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  73.  [fo  called  of  Mille,  Lat.  a 
thoufand,  becaufe  of  the  multitude  ol  its  grains.} 
Millet. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  of  the  Corn  or  Grafs  tribe ,  with  one  flower  in  each 
chaff )  the  chaff  opening  with  two  oval  acute-pointed 
valves.  The  petal  of  the  flower  is  bivalve ,  and  fmaller 
than  the  empalement.  It  hath  three  very  floor t  hairy  fta- 
mina ,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits ,  and  a  roundifh  ger* 
men  with  two  hairy  ftyles ,  crowned  by  bruflo-fhaped  ftig- 
mas.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  feed ,  co¬ 
vered  by  the  petal  of  the  flower. 

9  A 
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This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  third  dais,  which  includes  thofc  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  three  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Milium  ( Panicum )  panicula  laxa  flaccida,  foliorum 
vaginis  pubefcentibus.  Millet  with  a  loofe  hanging  pa¬ 
nicle,  and  the  J heaths  of  the  leaves  hairy.  Milium  fe- 
mine  luteo.  C.  B.  P.  26.  Millet  with  a  yellow  feed . 
Panicum  Miliaceum.  Lin.  Sp. 

■2.  Milium  ( Sparfum )  panicula  fparsa  'erefta,  glumis 
sriftatis.  Millet  with  a  loofe  eredl  panicle ,  and  bearded 
chaff.  Milium  panicula  ampla  ereda  fparsa.  Houft. 
MSS.  Millet  with  a  large ,  eredt,  fparfed  panicle. 

3.  Milium  (Effufum)  floribus  paniculatis  difperfls.  Flor. 
Suec.  55.  Millet  with  difperfed  flowers.  Gratnen  fyl- 
vaticum  panicula  miliacea  fparsa.  C.  B.  P.  3.  Wood 
Grafs  with  a  fparfed  Millet -like panicle. 

4.  Milium  {Confer turn)  floribus  paniculatis  confertis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  57.  Millet  with  panicles  of  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  clufiers.  Gramen  paniculatum  Alpinum,  lad- 
folium,  panicula  miliacea  fparsa.  Scheu.  Gr.  34. 
Bread-leaved ,  Alpine ,  Panicle  Grafs ,  with  a  fparfed  Mil¬ 
let-like  panicle. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  but  is  now 
cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe  as  an  efculent 
grain  j  this  rifes  with  a  Reed-like  ftalk  from  three 
to  four  feet  high,  and  is  channelled  ;  at  every  joint 
there  is  one  Reed-like  leaf,  which  is  joined  on  the 
top  of  the  fheath,  which  embraces  and  covers  that 
joint  of  the  ftalk  below  the  leaf ;  this  fheath  is  clofely 
covered  with  foft  hairs,  but  the  leaf  which  is  expand¬ 
ed  has  none  ;  that  has  feveral  fmall  longitudinal  fur¬ 
rows  running  parallel  to  the  midrib.  The  top  of  the 
ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  large  loofe  panicle,  which 
hangs  on  one  fide,  having  a  chaffy  flower,  which*  is 
iucceeded  by  a  fmall  round  feed,  which  is  often  made 
into  puddings,  &c.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this, 
one  with  white,  and  the  other  hath  black  feeds,  but 
do  not  differ  in  any  other  particular. 

This  plant  is  ranged  under, the  title  of  Panicum,  by 
Linnaeus,  but  as  it  is  more  generally  known  by  its 
former  appellation,  fo  I  chufe  to  continue  it. 

The  fecond  fort  was  difeovered  growing  naturally  at 
La  Vera  Cruz  •,  this  has  a  flenderer  ftalk  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  which  rifes  about  three  feet  high.  The  fheaths 
which  furround  it  have  no  hairs,  but  are  channelled. 
The  leaves  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  former.  The 
panicle  ftands  eredt,  and  the  chaff  has  fhorter  awns, 
or  beards. 

The  other  two  forts  grow  naturally  in  woods,  and  are 
never  cultivated  in  the  fields,  fo  do  not  require  any 
farther  defeription. 

The  common  Millet  was  originally  brought  from  the 
Eaftern  countries,  where  it  is  ftill  greatly  cultivated, 
from  whence  we  are  furnifhed  annually  with  this  grain, 
which  is  by  many  perfons  greatly  efteemed  for  pud¬ 
dings,  &c.  but  is  feldom  cultivated  in  England  in 
quantity,  but  by  way  of  curiofity  in  fmall  gardens, 
for  feeding  of  poultry ;  but  the  feeds  generally  ripen 
very  well. 

They  muft  be  fown  the  beginning  of  April,  upon  a 
warm,  dry  foil,  but  not  too  thick,  becaufe  thefe 
plants  divide  into  feveral  branches,  and  fhould  have 
much  room  *,  and  when  they  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  cleared  from  weeds,  after  which  they  will,  in  a 
fnort  time,  get  the  better  of  them,  and  prevent 
their  future  growth.  In  Auguft  thefe  feeds  will  ri¬ 
pen,  when  it  muft  be  cut  down,  and  beaten  out, 
as  is  pradifed  for  other  grain  •,  but  when  it  begins  to 
ripen,  if  it  be  not  proteded  from  birds,  they  will 
loon  devour  it. 

MILLEFOLIUM.  See  Achillea. 

M 1  L  L  E  R I  A.  Houft.  Gen.  Nov.  Martyn.  Cent.  4. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  881. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phis  hath  a  compound  flower ,  compofed  of  feveral  florets, 
and  one  half  floret,  which  are  included  in  one  common  em- 
palement  of  one  leaf,  which  is  cut  into  three  parts,  and 
is  permanent.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  leave  one  tubu- 
lov.s  petal ,  which  is  eredi ,  and  indented  at  the  brim  in 


five  parts  ;  thefe  have  five  hairy  flamina,  with  ere 
near  fummits  connedled  in  their'  middle,  to  the  fide ,  an 
the  length  of  the  petal,  and  an  oblong  narrow  g?, 
fupporting  a  Jlender  flyle,  crowned  by  two  narrow,  c, 
fpr ending  fiigmas  •,  thefe  flor'ets  are  barren.  The  f 
half  florets  is  of  one  leaf,  fire t eked  cut  on  one  fide 
tongue,  and  is  indented  at  the  top \  this  hath  a  target 
cornered  genmen ,  fupporting  a  flender  flyle,  crown 
two  long  briftly  fiigmas.  The  germen  afterward  tur 
an  oblong,  three-cornered,  obtufe  feed,  inclofed  in  tb, 
palement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fee 
of  Linnaius’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes 
plants  with  compound  flowers,  whofe  hernia- 
dite  flowers  are  barren,  and  the  female  flowers 
fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Milleria  (. Quinquefiora )  foliis  cordatis,  pedum 
dichotomis.  Hort.  Cliff.  426.  Milleria  with  ht 
fhaped  leaves ,  and  forked  ftalks.  Milleria  annua,  e 

ta,  major,  foliis  conjugatis,  floribus  ipicatis  lu 
Houft.  MSS.  Greater,  upright,  annual  Milleria, 
leaves  growing  by  pairs,  and  yellow  f piked  flowers. 

1.  Milleria  {Maculated)  foliis  infimis  cordato-ov 
acutis  rugofls,  caulinis  lancOolato-ovatis,  acumim 
Milleria  whofe  lower  leaves  are  oval,  heart-fhapea l,  ac 
pointed,  and  rough,  and  the  upper  ones  oval,  fpear-f. 
ed ,  and  pointed.  Milleria  annua  ereda  ramofior,  ft 

maculatis,  profundius  ferratis.  Martyn.  Dec.  5 
right,  annual,  branchingMilleria,with  fpotted  leaves  d. 
flawed. 

}.  Milleria  ( Biflora )  foliis  ovatis,  pedunculis  fim 
cifilmis.  Hort.  Cliff.  425.  Milleria  with  oval  kfl 
and  fingle  foot -ftalks.  Milleria  annua  e  reft  a  mir 
foliis  parietariae,  floribus  ex  foliorum  alis.  Hoi 
MSS.  Smaller ,  upright,  annual  Milleria,  with  a  Pell 
ry  leaf ,  and  flowers  proceeding  from  the  wings  of 
leaves. 

p  Milleria  ( Triflora )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acur 
natis  trinerviis,  pedunculis  alaribus  trifiork.  Milk 
with  oval ,  fpear-fhaped,  acute-pointed  leaves,  km 
three  veins ,  and  foot -ftalks  proceeding  from  the  wings 
the  leaves ,  with  three  flowers.  Milleria  annua  eref 
foliis  parietariae  longioribus,  floribus  ex  foliorum  ai 
Edit.  Prior.  Annual  eredi  Milleria ,  with  a  longer  Pei 
tory  leaf,  and  flowers  proceeding  from  the  wings  oft 
leaves. 

The  firft  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Willia 
Houftoun,  at  Campeachy,  in  the  year  1731,  fro 
whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  Europe ;  and  as  t 
charaders  which  diftinguifh  the  genus,  werediffere 
from  all  the  other  genera  of  the  clafs  to  which  it  fc 
longs,  fo  he  conftituted  a  new  genus  with  this  title 
This  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  branching  ftalk  fro 
four  to  five  or  fix  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  heai 
fhaped  leaves  about  four  inches  long,  and  three  inch 
broad  toward  their  bafe,  drawing  to  a  point  at  tl| 
end,  which  are  Tightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  havii 
two  veins  on  each  fide  the  midrib,  which  diverge  at 
join  to  it  near  the  bafe,  meeting  again  at  the  poir 
which  generally  is  oblique  to  the  foot-flalk.  T 
le-aves  are  of  a  light  green,  and  hairy,  Handing  oppl 
flte  ;  their  foot-ftalks  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  ha  :, 
a  part  of  the  leaf  running  on  each  fide  like  wind 
The  ftalks  divide  upward  into  forks,  and  the  foe; 
ftalks  of  the  flowers  come  out  at  the  divifions ;  the 
branch  again  by  pairs,  and  terminate  in  loofe  fpik 
of  yellow  flowers,  compofed  of  four  or  five  hern- 
phrodite  florets,  which  are  barren,  and  one  fentel 
half  floret,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  fingle,  oblong,  a) 
gular  feed,  wrapped  in  the  empalement  of  the  flowt 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
autumn.  I 

The  fecond  fort  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Robert  M| 
lar,  at  Campeachy,  in  the  year  1734;  this  approach ' 
near  to  the  firft  fort,  but  the  ftalks  rife  fix  or  fevr| 
feet  high,  branching  out  very  wide.  The  leaves  aj 
feven  inches  long,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  bro| 
toward  their  bafe,  ending  in  long  acute  points  •,  thl 

are  deeper  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  have  fever! 
r  *  lars 
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-ere  black  rpots  icattered  over  them ;  their  Furface, 
rougher,  and  they  are  of  a  darker  green  than  thofe 
the°iirft.  The  upper  leaves  are  long  and  fpear- 
aped-,  the  foot-flalks  of  the  flowers  branch  out  wi- 
■r  and  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  (hotter  than  thofe 
'  the  flrft- 

he  third  fort  was  difeovered  at  Campeachy  by  the 
te  Dr.  Houftoun  ;  this  is  alio  an  annual  plant,  which 
'es  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  upward  of  two  feet 
gh  branching  out  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  root 
to  three  or  four  {lender  ftalks,  which  are  naked  al¬ 
oft  to  the  top,  where  they  have  two  oval  fpear- 
aped  leaves  placed  oppoflte,  which  are  about  two 
ches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  near 
ieir  bafe,°ending  in  points  -9  they  are  hairy,  and  ftand 
3on  naked  foot-ftalks  near  an  inch  long,  and  are. 
iUgh,  having  three  longitudinal  veins,  and  are  flight- 
indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves,  in  fmall  clufters  -,  the 
>mmon  empalement  is  coinpofed  of  three  orbicular 
aves,  which  are  comprefled  together  in  each  of 
ofe  are  fituated  two  hermaphrodite  florets^  which 
e  barren,  and  one  female  half  floret,  which  is  fruit- 
il,  being  fucceeded  by  a  roundifh  angular  feed,  in- 
ofed  in  the  empalement.  This  flowers  and  perfects 
eds  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

'he  fourth  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Mr.  R6- 
;rt  Millar,  at  Campeachy  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant, 
hich  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  three  or  four  feet 
[gh,  garniflied  the  whole  length  with  oval  fpear- 
laped  leaves  near  four  inches  long,  and  almoft  two 
road  near  their  bafe  they  have  three  longitudinal 
fins,  and  toward  the  top  there  are  two  more  which 
iverge'  from  the  midrib,  but  join  again  at  the  point, 
'he  upper  fide  of  the  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  and 
nooth,  their  under  fides  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  in¬ 
dited  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  grow  from  the 
ings  of  the  leaves  in  fmall  clufters,  having  three 
ermaphrodite  and  one  female  flower  in  each,  ftand- 
lg  upon  lhort  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  have  empalements 
ke  the  former,  but  they  are  much  fmaller.  This 
owers  and  feeds  later  in  the  year  than  either  of  the 
>rmer,  fo  that  unlefs  the  plants  are  brought  for- 
rard  in  the  fpring,  they  will  not  ripen  their  feeds  in 
Ingland. 

"he  feeds  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the 
Dring,  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  and  when  the  plants 
re  come  up  about  two  inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
ach  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  light 
ich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of 
anners  bark,  being  careful  to  ftiade  them  from  the 
an  until  they  have  taken  root,  as  alfo  to  water  them 
requently.  After  the  plants  are  rooted,  they  fhould 
ave  a  large  {hare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them,  by 
aifing  of  the  glafles  of  the  hot-bed  every  day  when 
he  weather  is  warm,  and  in  hot  weather  muft  be  du- 
y  watered,  for  they  are  very  thirfty  plants.  With 
his  management,  the  plants  will,  in  a  month  after 
ranfplanting,  rife  to  a  confiderable  height ;  therefore 
hey  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots,  and  placed 
nthe  ftove,  plunging  them  into  the  bark-bed,  where 
hey  may  have  room  to  grow,  efpecially  the  firft  and 
econd  forts,  which  ufually  grow  high  and  branch  out 
vhere  they  are  well  managed.  But  the  other  forts 
eldom  rife  above  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  do  not 
pread  their  branches  very  far,  fo  thefe  may  be  al- 
owed  lefs  room. 

In  the  middle  of  July  thefe  plants  will  begin  to  flow- 
:r,  and  the  feeds  will  be  ripe  about  a  month  or  fix 
weeks  after ;  therefore  they  muft  be  gathered  when 
they  begin  to.  change  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  other- 
wile  they  will  foon  fall  off,  efpecially  thole  of  the  two 
large  kinds,  which  will  drop  on  the  leaft  touch  when 
:hey  are  ripe.  Thefe  plants  will  continue  flowering 
till  Michaelmas,  or  later,  if  the  feafon  proves  favour¬ 
able  but  v  hen  the  cold  of  the  autumn  comeson, 
they  will  foon  decay. 

IMOSA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  605.  tab.  375.  Lin. 
Sen.  Plant.  597.  The  Senfitive  Plant. 
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The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  ftozver  is  f mall ,  of  one  leaf  in¬ 
dented  in  five  parts  at  the  top  :  the  flower  has  one  fuimd- 
fljaped  petal ,  which  hath  five  points.  It  hath  many  long 
hairy  Jtamina ,  terminated  by  profir  ate  fummits ,  and  an 
oblong  germ  en  fupporting  a  floor  t  fender  fly  le,  crowned  by 
a  truncated  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
long  jointed  pod  with  fever al  tranfiverfe  'partitions ,  inclo- 
fing  comprejjed  feeds  of  various  forms,  and  there  are  many 
male,  female ,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  mixed  in  feme 
of  the  fpecies. 

This  genus  of  plants  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  to  the 
Acacia  of  Tburnefort,  and  the  Inga  of  Plunder,  and 
places  it  in  the  firft  fed  ion  of  his  twenty-third  clafs, 
which  includes  thofe  plants  which  have  male,  female, 
and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the  fame  plant,  which 
have  many  ftaminaand  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mimosa  ( Punftata )  inermis,  foliis  bipinnatis,  fpicis 
decandris,  inferioribus  caftratis  corollatis  caule  eredo 
tereti.  Lin.  Sp.  1502.  Senfitive  Plant  without  fpines, 
double  winged  leaves ,  fpikes  having,  ten  ftamina,  and  the 
lower  without  ftamina ,  and  an  eredt  taper  ftalk .  Mimofa 
Jamaicenfis.  Zam  Hift.  144.  Senfitive  Plant  of  Ja¬ 
maica. 

2.  Mimosa  (Plena)  inermis,  foliis  bipinnatis,  fpicis  peri- 
tandris,  inferioribus  plenis.  Hort.  Upial.  145.  Smooth 
Senfitive  Plant  with  double  winged  leaves,  the  fpikes  with 
five  ftamina ,  and  the  under  one  double.  Mimofa  non 
fpinofa,  paluftris  &  herbacea,  procumbens,  flore  lu- 
teo  pleno.  Houft.  MSS.  Herbaceous,  marjh ,  trailing 
Senfitive  Plant  without  fipines,  and  a  double  yellow  flower. 

3.  Mimosa  ( ' Pernamhicana )  inermis  decumbens,  foliis 
bipinnatis,  fpicis  cernuis,  pentandris,  inferioribus 
caftratis.  Hort.  Upfal.  145.  Smooth  Senfitive  Plant  with 
inclining  ftalks,  double  winged  leaves,  nodding  fpikes  of 
flowers  having  five  ftamina ,  but  the  under  ones  without 
any.  Mimofa  fpuria  de  Pernambuque,  dida  mimofa 
Italica.  Zan.  Hift.  151.  Spurious  Senfitive  Plant  of 
Pernambuque,  called  Italian  Senfitive  Plant. 

4.  Mimosa  ( Pudica )  aculeata,  foliis  pinnatis.  Prickly 
SenJitive  Plant  with  winged  leaves.  Mimofa  herbacea 
procumbens,  &  fpinofa,  caule  tereti  8c  villolb,  fils- 
quis  articulatis.  Houft.  MSS.  Trailing  herbaceous  Sen¬ 
fitive  Plant  having  fpines,  with  a  taper  and  hairy ftalk  * 
and  jointed  pods. 

5.  Mimosa  {Pudica )  foliis  fubdigitatis  pinnatis,  caule 
aculeata,  hifpido.  Lin.  Sp.  1501.  SenJitive  Plant  with 
winged-handed  leaves,  a  prickly  declining  ftalk,  and  fmall 
pods  growing  in  clufters,  with  prickly  coverings.  Mi¬ 
mofa  humilis  frutefeens  &  fpinofa,  filiquis  congloba- 
tis.  Plum.  Cat.  Low  fhrubby  and  prickly  Senfitive 
Plant  with  cluftered  pods ,  commonly  called  the  Humble 
Plant. 

6.  Mimosa  (. Quadrivalvis )  aculeata,  foliis  bipinnatis,' 
caule  quadrangulo,  aculeis  recurvis,  leguminibus 
quadrivalvibus.  Lim  Sp.  Plant.  1508.  Prickly  Serf - 
tive  Plant  with  double  ■  winged  leaves ,  a  four-cornered 
ftalk ,  recurved  fpines ,  and  pods  having  four  valves. 
Mimofa  herbacea  procumbens,  &  fpinofa,  caule  quad¬ 
rangulo,  filiquis  quadrivalvibus.  Houft.  MSS.  Trail¬ 
ing  and  prickly  herbaceous  Senfitive  Plant,  with  a  quad- . 
r angular  ftalk,  and  pods  having  four  valves. 

7.  Mimosa  \Senfitiva )  foliis  conjugatis  pinnatis,  parti-- 
alibus  bijugis,  intimis  minimis,  caule  aculeato.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1501.  Senfitive  Plant  with  conjugated  wing¬ 
ed  leaves ,  whofe  wings  have  two  pair  of  lobes ,  the  inner 
of  which  are  the  leaft ,  and  a  prickly  ftalk.  .  Mimofa 
fpinofa  prima,  five  Brafiliana  latiiolia,  filiquis,  ra-< 
diatis.  Breyn.  Cent.  1.  31.  The  firft  prickly,  or  bread* 
leaved  Senfitive  Plant  of  the  Brazils,  wit  to  radiated pc  ds^ 

8.  Mimosa  ( Jfperata )  caule  fruticofo*  foliis  bipinna¬ 
tis,  aculeatis,  aculeis  geminis,  filiquis  radiatis  hir- 
futis.  Fig.  Plant,  tab.  183.  fob  3-  Senfitive  Plant 
with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  double  winged  prickly  leaves ,  whofe 
fpines  grow  in  pairs,  and  hairy  radiated  pods.  iEfchy- 
nomene  fpinola  quarta,  five  foliolis  Acacis  angufti- 
oribus,  frondibus  validifiimas  fpinas  habentibus. 
Breyn.  Cent.  1.  43.  The  fourth  prickly  Senfitive 

1  Plant , 
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plant ,  with  narrow  Acacia  leaves,  armed  with  ftrong 

bines.  .  .  .  .  . 

o.  Mimosa  {Viva)  inermis,  foliis  conjugate  pinnatis, 

'  partialibus  quadrijugis  fubrotundis,  caule  inermi  her- 
baceo.  Lin.  Sp.  1500.  Senfitive  Plant  with  'a  creeping , 
herbaceous ,  unarmed  ftalk ,  conjugated  winged  leaves ,  W 
globular  ft  covers  proceeding  from  the  wings  of  the  Jialks. 
Mimofa  herbacea,  non  fpinofa,  minima,  repens.  Sloan. 
Hift.  Jam.  2.  p.  58.  The  leaf  creeping  herbaceous  Sen¬ 
fitive  Plant ,  having  no  fpines. 

10.  Mimosa  ( Nilotica )  ipinis  ftipularibus  patentibus, 
foliis  bipinnatis,  partialibus  extimis  glandula  inter- 
ftindtis,  fpicis  globofis  pedunculatis.  Haffelq.  It.  475. 
Acacia  with  double  winged  leaves ,  and  globular  fpikes  of 
flowers  having  foot-ftalks.  Acacia  iEgyptica.  Hern. 
Mex.  8 66.  True  Egyptian  Acacia. 

n.  Mimosa  (. Farncfana )  fpinis  ftipularibus  diftin&is, 
foliis  bipinnatis,  partialibus  o&ojugis,  fpicis  globofis 
feffilibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  146.  Acacia  Indica  foliis, 
fcorpioidis  leguminofse,  filiquis  fufeis  teretibus  re- 
fmofis.  H.  L.  Indian  Acacia  with  taper  refnous 
pods. 

12.  Mimosa  ( Cornigera )  fpinis  ftipularibus  geminis 
connatis,  foliis  bipinnatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  208.  Acacia 
with  two  fpines  joined  at  their  bafe ,  and  doubly  winged 
leaves.  Acacia  fimilis  Mexiocana,  fpinis  cornu  fimi- 
libus.  The  great  horned  Acacia. 

13.  Mimosa  {Unguis  cati)  fpinofa,  foliis  bigeminis  ob- 
tufis.  Hort.  Cliff.  207.  Prickly  Acacia  with  four  ob- 
tufe  leaves.  Acacia  quodammodo  accedens,  five  Ce- 
ratia  &  Acacia  media  Jamaicenfis  fpinofa,  bigemi- 
natis  foliis,  flofeulis  ftamineis,  atronitente  fruftu,  fi¬ 
liquis  intortis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Acacia  with  branching 
.leaves  and  twified  pods. 

14.  Mimosa  ( Arbor ea )  inermis,  foliis  bipinnatis,  pinnis 
dimidiatis  acutis,  caule  arboreo.  Lin.  Sp.  1503.  Tree 
Acacia  without  thorns ,  doubly  winged  leaves ,  whofe  pin¬ 
na  are  acute.  Acacia  arborea  maxima  non  fpinofo, 
pinnis  majoribus  fiore  albo,  filiqua  contorta  coccinea 
verticofa  elegantifiima.  Sloan.  Jam.  1 57-. 

15.  Mimosa  ( Purpurea )  inermis,  foliis  conjugatis  pin¬ 
natis,  foliis  intimis  minoribus.  Lin.  Sp.  1500.  Pur¬ 
ple  Acacia  without  fpines ,  conjugated  winged  leaves  which 
are  fmalleft  below.  Acacia  Americana  frutefeens  non 
aculeata,  fore  purpurafeente.  Plum.  Cat.  Shrubby 
American  Acacia  with  thorns ,  and  a  purplifh  flower. 

16.  Mimosa  ( Houftoniana )  inermis,  foliis  bipinnatis  gla- 
bris,  pinnis  tenuiffimis,  filiquis  latis  villofis.  Fig.  PI. 
5.  Acacia  without  thorns ,  doubly  winged  fmooth  leaves , 
whofe  pinna  are  very  narrow ,  and  broad  hairy  pods. 
Acacia  Americana,  non  fpinofa,  flore  purpureo,  fta- 
minibus  longiflimis,  filiquis  planis  villofis,  pinnis  fo- 
liorum  tenuiffimis.  Houft.  MSS.  American  Acacia 
without  thorns ,  having  purple  flowers ,  with  very  long 
filaments ,  flat  hairy  pods ,  and  very  narrow  leaves. 

17.  Mimosa  {Lute a)  aculeata,  foliis  bipinnatis  glabris, 
floribus  globofis  pedunculatis,  aculeis  longiflimis. 
Prickly  Acacia  with  fmooth  doubly  winged  leaves,  globular 
flowers  having  foot-jialks,  and  very  long  fpines.  Acacia 
fpinofa,  foliorum  pinnis  tenuiffimis  glabris,  floribus 
globofis  lutea,  fpinis  longiflimis.  Houft.  MSS,  Prickly 
Acacia  with  very  narrow  fmooth  leaves ,  round  yellow 
flowers,  and  very  long  thorns. 

1 8.  Mimosa  ( Glauca )  inermis,  foliis  bipinnatis,  parti¬ 
alibus  fejugis,  pinnis  plurimis,  glandula  inter  infima. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1502.  Acacia  without  thorns,  doubly 
winged  leaves,  whofe  wings  are  feparated,  and  have  fmall 
glands  between  them.  Acacia  non  fpinofa,  flore  albo, 
foliorum  pinnis  latiufculis  glabris,  filiquis  longis 
planis.  Houft.  MSS..  White  flowering  Acacia  with¬ 
out  thorns,  having  broad  fmooth  leaves ,  and  long  flat 
pods. 

19.  Mimosa  (. Angufiffma )  inermis,  foliis  bipinnatis, 
pinnis  anguftiflimis  glabris,  leguminibus  tumidis. 
Narrow-leaved  unarmed  Acacia,  with  doubly  winged 
fmooth  leaves,  and  jointed  pods.  Acacia  non  fpinofa, 
floribus  globofis  albis  foliorum  pinnis  tenuiffimis  gla¬ 
bris,  filiquis  ad  fingula  grana  tumidis.  Houft.  MSS. 
Acacia  without  thorns ,  having  round  white  flowers,  with 
very  narrow  fmooth  leaves ,  and  jointed  pods. 
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20.  Mimosa  ( Campeachiana )  fpinofa,  foliis  bipinn- 
pinnis  anguftis,  fpinis  fingulis  cornu  bovinum  per  1( 
gitudinem  fiffum  referentibus.  Acacia  with  dov 
winged  leaves  having  narrow  pinna,  and  fingle  fpines  '] 
ox's  horns  fplit  their  length.  Acacia  fpinofa  tenuifoi 
fpinis  fingulis  cornu  bovinum  per  longitudinem  fiff 
referentibus.  Houft.  Cat.  Acacia  with  fingle  the, 
Jhaped  like  thofe  of  an  ox's  horn,  and  feetn  as  if  fp\lt  t'b 
their  length. 

21.  Mimosa  (Cinerea)  fpinis  folitariis,  foliis  bipinnat 
floribus  fpicatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  215.  Acacia  with  fin 
fpines,  doubly  winged  leaves ,  and  fpiked  flowers.  'Ac| 
cia  fpinofa  tenuifolia,  filiquis  latis,  fpinis  minimis  r 
curvis  folitariis.  Houft.  Cat.  Prickly  narrow-lean 
Acacia  with  broad  pods,  and  fmall  recurved  fpines  whi 
come  out  fingle. 

22.  Mimosa  ( Latifolia )  inermis,  foliis  conjugatis,  pi 
nis  terminalibus  oppofitis,  lateralibus  alternis.  ’  £j 
Sp.  1499.  Broad-leaved  Acacia  without  thorns  con- 
gated  leaves  whofe  upper  pinna  are  oppofite ,  but  the  i 
ones  are  alternate.  Acacia  non  fpinofa,  juglandis  f 
lio,  fiore  purpurafeente.  Plum.  Sp.  1 7.  Acacia  wit 
out  thorns.  Walnut-tree  leaves,  and  a  purple  flower. 

23.  Mimosa  {Circinalis)  aculeata,  foliis  conjugatis  pi 

natis,  pinnis  sequalibus,  ftipulis  fpinofis.  Lin.  S 
1499.  Prickly  Acacia  with  conjugated  winged  leavd 
which  are  equal,  and  prickly  ftipuU.  Acacia  foliis  an 

plioribus,  filiquis  circinatis.  Plum.  Sp.  17.  jcac 
with  broad  leaves  and  twified  pods. 

24.  Mimosa  ( Fagifolia )  inermis,  foliis  pinnatis  bijup 
petiolo  marginato.  Lin.  Sp.  1498.  Broad-leaved  Aa 
cia  without  fpines,  whofe  wings  have  four  lobes,  and  rut 
ning  foot-ftalks.  Arbor  filiquofa,  faginis  foliis,  Amc 
ricana,  floribus  comofis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  141.  fol.  2 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands  i 
the  Weft-Indies,  and  it  has  been  found  growing  i" 
fome  warm  moift  fpots,  as  far  north  as  Virginia.  Thi 
rifes  with  upright  branching  ftalks  fix  or  feven  fee 
high,  which  become  ligneous  toward  the  root,  bu 
are  not  perennial  (at  leaft  they  are  not  fo  here  in  am 
fituation,  the  plants  always  decaying  in  winter;)  theft 
are  fmooth,  and  garnilhed  with  double  winged  leaves 
compofed  of  four  or  five  pair  of  long  winged  lobes 
which  have  about  twenty  pair  of  fmall  leaves  raftgec 
along  the  midrib  ;  they  are  fmooth  and  rounded"  a 
their  points,  of  a  full  green  on  their  upper  fide,  bui 
pale  on  their  under.  Thefe  fmall  leaves  contracl 
themfelves  together  on  their  being  touched,  but  the 
foot-ftalks  do  not  decline  at  the  lame  time,  as  thofe 
do  which  are  titled  Humble  Plants,  fo  this  is  called 
the  Senfitive  Plant  by  way  of  diftindtion.  The  flower*; 
are  produced  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  come  oui 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  are  difpofed  ir 
globular  heads  which  nod  downward  ;  they  are  yel¬ 
low,  and  all  thofe  which  have  petals  have  ten  ftamins 
in  each,  but  thofe  fituated  round  the  border  have! 
neither  petals  or  ftamina ;  thofe  on  the  upper  part  oi 
the  fpike  are  fucceeded  by  pods  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  which  change! 
to  a  dark  brown  when  ripe,  inclofing  three  or  fouh 
comprefted,  fhining,  black  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  was  dilcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hou  1 
ftoun  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  growing  in  ftagnant  waters! 
where  the  ftalks  were  very  broad  and  flat,  and  floater! 
on  the  furface,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  pond  weedsj 
do  •,  but  in  thofe  places  where  the  water  was  dried  uj! 
the  ftalks  grew  upright  and  were  round,  which  is  all 
ways  the  cafe  when  the  plants  are  cultivated  in  gar i 
dens,  fo  that  they  might  eafily  pafs  for  different 
plants,  to  thofe  who  never  faw  them  growing  in  both 
fituations.  When  this  fort  is  cultivated  in  gardens! 
it  has  great  refemblance  to  the  firft,  but  the  ftalks  ol 
this  never  grow  fo  ererft,  the  wings  of  the  leaves  art! 
longer,  and  ftand  more  horizontal ;  the  heads  oil 
flowers  are  much  larger,  the  ftamina  are  longer,  ancj 
the  flowers  on  the  under  fide  of  the  fpike  which  hav^ 
no  ftamina  are  double  :  the  pods  of  this  fort  area 
fhorter,  and  much  broader  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fortij 
This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant  in  this  country.  Thi! 
fort  was  fince  difeovered  by  a  friend  of  mine,  growing! 

naturallyl 
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urally  in  a  marlhy  fpotof  land  in  the  ifland  of  Bar- 
Ja  from  whence  he  fent  me  the  feeds,  with  a  large 
nc’h  of  the  plant,  in  a  glafs  filled  with  a  lixivium, 
ich  preferved  it  in  the  it  ate  it  was  gathered,  with 
flowers  and  pods  upon  it.  j 

e  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  ail  the  lllandsof  the 
,ft.Indies,  where  it  is  titled  the  flothful  Senfitive 
nt  becaufe  the  leaves  do  not  contrad  on  their  be- 
touched.  The  (talks  of  this  fort  feldom  rife  more 
n  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  they  are  ftnooth,  and 
nifhed  with  double-winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
ee  or  four  pair  of  wings  which  are  Ihorter,  and  the 
all  leaves  are  much  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  two 
mer  forts ;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  fmaller,  and 
pods  are  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the 
,er.  This  fort  will  live  through  the  winter  in  a 
(derate  warm  air. 

ie  fourth  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
juftoun,  growing  naturally  at  La  VeraCruz.  1'his 
h  ligneous  (talks  which  decline  to  the  ground, 
eading  out  two  or  three  feet  from  the  root,  and 
d  out  feveral  fide  branches,  which  are  armed  with 
jrt  yellowilh  (pines  under  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
;  and  are  their  whole  length  clofely  covered 


.ves. 


th  briftly  flinging  hairs  i  the  foot-flalks  of  the 
Lves  are  three  inches  long,  and  at  the  top  fuftain 
ur  Angle  winged  leaves,  whofe  bafe  meet  in  a  point, 
t  fpread  above  like  the  fingers  of  an  open  hand, 
lefe  wings  are  about  three  inches  long,  and  are 
>fely  garniihed  with  fmall  narrow  lobes,  fet  by 
irs  along  the  midrib,  which  is  alfo  covered  on  the 
der  fide  with  the  like  briftly  hairs  as  the  ftalk. 
re  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  •,  they  are  collected  into 
Dbular  heads,  and  are  of  a  pale  yellowilh  colour  j 
•fe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  jointed  pods,  containing 
o  or  three  (hining  black  feeds, 
ie  fifth  fort  is  the  mod  common  of  any  in  the  iflands 
the  Weft-Indies,  as  alfo  in  the  Englifh  gardens  *, 
feeds  of  this  fort  are  frequently  fold  in  the  feed- 
Dps,  by  the  title  of  Humble  Plant.  The  roots  of 
is  are  compofed.  of  a  great  number  of  hairy  fibres, 
rich  mat  clofe  together,  from  which  come  out  fe¬ 
ral  ligneous  (talks  which  naturally  decline  toward 
ground,  unlefs  they  are  fupported  •,  they  are  arm- 
with  ftiori  recurved  fpines,  and  garnifhed  with 
inged  leaves,  compofed  of  four,  and  fometimes  five 
angs,  whofe  bafe  join  at  a  point,  where  they  are  in- 
rted  to  the  .  foot-ftalk,  fpreading  upward  like  the 
rgersof  a  hand  •,  thefe  wings  are  (horter  than  thofe 
•  the  former  fort,  and  the  (talks  are  not  hairy.  The 
3wers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  (talks,  upon 
ort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  collefted  in  fmall  globu- 
r  heads,  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  (hort, 
it,  jointed  pods,  which  have  two  or  three  orbicular, 
ordered,  comprefled  feeds  in  each :  thefe  pods  are 
clofe  clufters,  almoft  covered  with  (tinging  hairy 


avers. 


he  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  from 
hence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  the  feeds.  This 
ath  a  perennial  creeping  root,  which  fpreads  and 
lultiplies  greatly  in  the  lands,  where  it  grows  wild ; 
ie  (talks  are  (lender,  and  have  four  acute  angles,  arm- 
d  with  (hort  recurved  fpines  pretty  clofely  •,  the 
iaves  ftand  upon  long  prickly  foot-ftalks,  which  are 
rinly  placed  on  the  branches ;  they  are  compofed  of 
wo  pair  of  wings,  ftanding  about  an  inch  afunder  •, 
he  wings  are  (hort,  and  the  fmall  leaves  are  narrow, 
nd  notplaced  fo  clofe  together,  as  in  many  of  the 
ither  fpecies.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  come 
aitfrom  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  fuftaining  a  fmall 
rlobular  head  of  purple  flowers ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
>y  four-cornered  pods  about  two  inches  long,  which 
lave  four  cells,  opening  with  four  valves,  containing 
'everal  angular  feeds  in  each. 

Fhis  fort  fpreads  fo  much  at  the  root,  as  to 
•ender  it  not  fo  productive  of  flowers  and  feeds 
is  mod  of  the  others  •,  and  the  plants  which  are 
3ropagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  are  always 
weak,  fo  that  the  beft  way  is  to  propagate  them 


by  feeds,  when  they  can  be  obtained.  This  is  one  oi 
the  forts,  whofe  foot-ftalks  fall  on  being  touched. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  \era  Cruz, 
from  whence  the  iate  Dr.  Houftoun  lent  the  ieeds. 
This  riles  with  a  (lender  ligneous  ftalk  feven  or  eight 
feet  hinh,  armed  with  (hort  recurved  thorns.  The 
leaves  grow  upon  long  foot-ftalks  which  arc  prickly* 
each  fuftaining  two  pair  of  wings ;  the  exterior  pair 
have  two  lobes  which  join  at  their  bafe,  and  are 
rounded  on  their  outfide,  but  ftrait  on  their  inner 
edges,  very  much  ihaped  like  a  pair  of  thofe  (hears 
ufed  for  (hearing  of  Cheep  •,  thefe  two  outer  pair  of 
lobes  are  much  larger  than  the  inner  •,  they  are  almoft 
two  inches  long,  and  one  oread  in  the  middle.  From 
the  place  where  thefe  are  inlerted  to  the  ftalk,  come 
out  fmall  branches  which  have  three  or  four  globular 
heads  of  pale  purple  flowers  coming  out  from  the 
fide,  upon  (hort  foot-ftalks,  and  the  principal  ftalk 
has  many  of  thole  heads  of  flowers  on  the  upper  part 
for  more  than  a  foot  in  length  j  and  this,  as  alfo  the 
branches,  are  terminated  by  the  like  heads  of  flowers  : 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  broad,  flat,  jointed  pods, 
which  open  with  two  valves,  fome  having  but  one, 
others  two,  and  fome  have  three  orbicular  comprefled 
feeds.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  move  but  (lowly  when 
they  are  touched,  but  the  foot-ftalks  fall  when  they 
are  prefled  pretty  hartU 

The  eighth  fort  was  alfo  found  by  the  fame  gentle¬ 
man,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This  hath 
a  fhrubby  ere&  ftalk  about  five  feet  high,  which  is 
hairy,  and  armed  with  fbort,  broad,  ftrong  thorns* 
which  are  white,  ftanding  on  each  fide  fometimes  al¬ 
moft  oppofite,  and  at  others  alternately.  The  leaves 
are  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  wings,  which  are 
ranged  oppofite  along  a  ftrong  midrib,  and  between 
each  pair  are  placed  two  (hort  ftrong  fpines,  pointing 
out  each  way.  The  fmall  leaves  which  eompofe  thefe 
wings  are  extremely  narrow,  and  ftand  very  clofe  to 
each  other.  Toward  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  the 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  (ides,  upon  (hort  foot- 
ftalks  •,  they  are  collected  into  globular  heads,  and 
are  of  a  bright  purple  colour ;  the  (talks  are  alfo  ter¬ 
minated  by  fmaller  heads  of  the  like  flowers.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  flat  jointed  pods  about  two  inches 
long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  v/hich  fpread 
open  like  rays,  there  being  commonly  five  or  fix  of 
thefe  joined  together  at  their  bafe  to  the  foot-ftalk. 
Thefe  pods  feparate  at  each  articulation,  leaving  the 
two  fide  membranes  or  borders  ftanding ;  and  the 
feeds  which  are  comprefled  and  fquare,  drop  out  from 
the  joints  of  the  pods ;  thefe  pods  are  hairy  at  firft, 
but  as  they  ripen  become  fmooth. 

This  is  a  perenhial  plant,  which  may  be  preferved 
through  the  winter  in  a  warm  ftove,  by  which  me¬ 
thod  the  feeds  may  be  obtained,  for  they  feldom  flower 
the  firft  year.  The  foot-ftalks  of  this  fort  do  not  fall 
on  being  touched,  but  the  fmall  leaves  on  the  wings 
clofe  up. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  •,  this  hath 
trailing  herbaceous  (talks,  which  put  out  roots  at 
every  joint,  which  faften  in  the  ground  and  fpread  to 
a  great  diftance,  as  they  will  alfo  do  here,  when  placed 
in  a  bed  of  tanners  bark.  I  have  had  a  Angle  plant 
in  one  fummer,  which  has  fpread  near  three  feet 
fquare,  whofe  branches  were  clofely  joined,  fo  as  to 
cover  the  furface  of  the  bed  •,  but  when  they  are  thus 
permitted  to  grow,  they  ieldom  produce  flowers.- 
Thefe  (talks  have  no  thorns,  but  are  garnifhed  .with 
winged  leaves  compofed  of  two  pair  o(  (hort  wings, 
whofe  fmall  leaves  or  lobes  are  narrow  tneie  ftand 
upon  (hort  foot-ftalks,  which  are  lmootn.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  contraCt  and  fall  down  upon  the 
lead  touch,  fo  that  where  the  plant  is  extended  to  a 
diftance,  a  perfon  may  draw  any  figuie  with  a  (tick 
upon  the  leaves,  which  will  be  very  vifibk  till 
leaves  recover  agsin.  1  nc  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  upon  naked  root-ftaikj 
about  an  inch  in  length  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow- 
ifh  colour,  and  are  collected  into  (mad  globular 
heads  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  (hort,  fia*.*  jointed 
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pods,  containing  three  or  four  ccmpreffed  round!  fo 
feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  Town  early  in  the  fpring,  upon  a  good 
hot-bed.  If  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear 
in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  when  they  will  require 
to  be  treated  with  care,  for  they  mult  not  have  much 
wet  till  they  have  acquired  ftrength  ^  nor  fhould  they 
be  drawn  too  weak,  l'o  that  frefh  air  fhould  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  them  at  all  times  when  the  air  is  temperate.  In 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  the  plants  come 
up,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  efpecially  if  the  bed 
in  which  they  were  fown,  continues  in  a  proper  degree 
of  heat  i  then  there  fhould  be  a  frefh  hot-bed  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  them,  which  fhould  be  made  a  week 
before  the  plants  are  removed  into  it,  that  the  vio¬ 
lent  heat  may  be  abated  before  the  earth  is  laid  upon 
the  dung,  and  the  earth  fhould  have  time  to  warm, 
before  the  plants  are  planted  into  it.  Then  the  plants 
muft  be  carefully  railed  up  from  the  bed  to  prelerve 
the  roots  entire,  and  immediately  planted  in  the  new 
bed,  at  about  three  or  four  inches  diftance,  preffing 
the  earth  gently  to  their  roots ;  then  they  fhould  be 
gently  fprinkled  over  with  water,  to  fettle  the  earth  to 
their  roots  •,  after  this  they  muft  be  fhaded  from  the 
fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  and  the  glades  of 
the  hot-bed  fhould  be  covered  every  night  to  keep  up 
the  heat  of  the  bed.  When  the  plants  are  eftablifhed 
in  their  new  bed,  they  muft  have  frequent,  but  gentle 
waterings  ;  and  every  day  they  muft  have  free  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak  ;  but 
they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  In  about  a 
month  after  the  plant  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  remove 
again,  when  they  Ihould  be  carefully  taken  up,  pre- 
ferving  as  much  earth  to  their  roots  as  poflible,  and 
each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  good 
kitchen-garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tan,  carefully  fhading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  tender  exotic  plants  from  very  warm 
countries. 

The  forts  which  grow  upright  and  tall,  will  foon 
rife  high  enough  to  reach  the  glaffes  of  the  hot-bed, 
efpecially  if  they  thrive  well ;  therefore  they  fhould 
be  fhifted  into  larger  pots,  and  removed  into  the  ftove, 
and  if  they  are  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  there,  it  will 
greatly  forward  them.  The  firft  fort  will  often  flower 
here,  if  the  plants  are  raifed  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
brought  forward  by  their  removal  from  one  hot-bed 
to  another  ;  and  two  or  three  times  I  have  had  their 
feeds  ripen,  but  this  can  only  be  expedted  in  very 
warm  feafons. 

The  perennial  forts  will  live  through  the  winter,  if 
they  are  preferved  in  a  warm  ftove,  and  the  following 
fummer  they  will  produce  flowers  and  ripen  their 
feeds.  Some  of  thefe  may  be  propagated  by  laying 
down  their  branches,  which  will  put  out  roots,  'and 
then  may  be  feparated  from  the  old  plants  •,  and  I 
have  fometimes  propagated  them  by  cuttings,  but 
the  plants  which  rife  from  feeds  are  preferable  to  either 
of  thefe. 

There  is  no  particular  management  which  thefe  plants 
require,  different  from  others  of  the  fame  warm 
countries ;  the  great  care  muft  be  to  keep  them  in  a 
proper  temperature  of  heat,  and  not  to  give  them  too 
much  water,  efpecially  in  cool  weather  ;  nor  fhould 
they  be  kept  too  dry,  for  many  of  the  forts  require 
frequent  waterings,  *is  they  naturally  grow  in  moift 
places.  There  fhould  alfo  be  care  taken  that  they 
do  not  root  into  the  tan-bed,  for  they  foon  put  out 
their  roots  through  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  which,  when  they  ftrike  into  the  tan,  will  caufe 
the  plants  to  grow  very  luxuriant ;  but  when  they  are 
removed,  and  thefe  roots  are  cut  or  broken  off,  the 
plants  feldom  furvive  it  •,  therefore  the  pots  fhould  be 
frequently  drawn  out  of  the  tan,  and  if  any  of  the 
roots  are  beginning  to  get  through  the  holes  at  the 
ottom,  they  fhould  be  cut  offclofe  ;  and  when  the 
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roots  are  very  clofely  matted  together,  tiiey  ft0, 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  pared  round  to  redi 
them,  and  then  potted  again,  either  in  pots  of 
fame  fize,  or  if  the  plants  require,  in  pots  one  | 
larger but  they  muft  not  be  over-potted,  for  tJ 
the  plants  will  not  thrive. 

Some  of  thole  forts  whofe  ftalks  fpread  near 
ground,  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  in  the  m 
die  of  June,  and  planted  in  a  very  warm  border,  whc 
if  they  are  covered  with  bell  or  hand-glaffes,  the-  v 
live  through  the  fummer  *,  but  theie  will  not  &r 
very  large,  and  upon  the  approach  of  cold  in  the  ; 
tumn,  they  are  foon  deftroyed  :  however,  thofe  v 
have  not  conveniency  of  ftoves  or  tan-beds,  may  n 
the  plants  on  common  hot-beds  in  the  fpring.  2 
when  they  have  acquired  ftrength,  they  may  be  trea 
in  this  manner,  whereby  they  will  have  the  pkaii 
of  thefe  plants  in  fummer,  though  not  in  fo  creat 
fedtion,  as  thofe  who  have  the  advantages  befo 
mentioned  :  but  thefe  plants  will  not  thrive  in  1 
open  air  in  this  country,  nor  will  they  retain  their  ft 
Ability  when  they  are  fully  expofod  to  the  air. 

It  would  be  to  little  purpofe  to  trouble  the  rea< 
with  the  feveral  idle  ftories  related  of  thefe  plants 
travellers,  nor  to  infert  what  has  been  faid  by  otnt 
who  have  attempted  to  account  for  the  motion  oft! 
leaves  of  thefe  plants  on  their  being  touched,  fir 
there  has  not  been  any  thing  wrote  on  this  fubie  i 
worthy  of  being  noticed,  that  I  have  yet  feen-,  I  ft 
therefore  only  mention  what  I  have  myfelf  obferved 
thefe  plants,  for  more  than  forty  years  that  I  In 
cultivated  them. 

The  firft  is,  that  they  are  more  or  lefs  fufceptible 
the  touch  or  preffure,  according  to  the  warmth  , 
the  air  in  which  they  grow  •,  for  thofe  plants  which  a 
kept  in  a  warm  ftove,  contradt  their  leaves  immec 
ately  on  being  touched,  either  with  the  hand,  a  ftic 
or  any  other  thing,  or  by  the  wind  blowing  up( 
them  :  fome  of  the  forts  only  contradt  their  fm; 
leaves,  which  are  placed  along  the  midrib ;  othe 
not  only  contradt  their  fmall  leaves,  but  the  foe 
ftalk  alfo  declines  downward  on  being  touched:  tl 
firft  are  called  Senfitive,  and  the  fecondHumblePlant 
but  when  thefe  plants  are  placed  in  a  cooler  fituatioi 
they  do  not  move  fo  foon,  nor  contradt  fo  clofely,  ;j 
thofe  which  are  in  a  greater  warmth  ;  and  thofe  whicj 
are  entirely  expofed  to  the  open  air,  have  very  litt 
motion,  but  remain  in  one  ftate,  neither  expand^ 
nor  clofed,  but  between  both,  efpecially  in  coolweJ 
ther  ;  nor  do  thefe  fhut  themfelves  at  night,  as  thol 
do  which  are  in  a  warm  temperature  of  air. 

The  fecond  is,  that  it  is  not  the  light  which  caufJ 
them  to  expand,  as  fome  have  affirmed,  who  have  ha 
no  experience  of  thefe  things  •,  for  in  the  longeftda) 
of  fummer,  they  are  generally  contradted  by  five  c 
fix  in  the  evening,  when  the  fun  remains  above  tl 
horizon  two  or  three  hours  longer ;  and  although  tl 
glafies  of  the  ftove  in  which  they  are  placed,  is  cove'j 
ed  clofe  with  fhutters  to  exclude  the  light  in  the  micj 
die  of  the  day,  yet  if  the  air  of  the  ftove  is  warrrj 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  will  continue  fully  expanded 
as  I  have  feveral  times  obferved.  Nor  do  thefe  plan) 
continue  fliut  till  the  fun  riles  in  the  morning,  for;, 
have  frequently  found  their  leaves  fully  expanded  fcj 
the  break  of  day  in  the  morning  •,  fo  that  it  is  plai 
the  light  is  not  the  caufe  of  their  expanfion,  nor  til 
want  of  it  that  of  their  contradlion.  •  1 

I  have  alfo  obferved,  that  thofe  plants  which  ail 
placed  in  the  greateft  warmth  in  winter,  continue  vj 
gorous,  and  retain  their  faculty  of  contradting  cl 
being  touched ;  but  thofe  which  are  in  a  moderaj 
warmth,  have  little  or  no  motion. 

When  any  of  the  upper  leaves  of  thefe  plants  ail 
touched,  if  they  fall  down  and  touch  thofe  which  ai| 
below  them,  it  will  occafion  their  contradting  anji 
falling,  fo  that  by  one  touching  another,  they  wij 
continue  falling  for  fome  time.  When  the  air  of  til 
ftove  in  which  thefe  plants  ftand,  is  in  a  proper  tens 
perature  of  warmth,  the  plants  will  recover  themfelve i 
and  their  leaves  will  be  fully  expanded  in  about  eigl 
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ten  minutes.  I  have  frequently  watched  them  as 
v  have  been  recovering,  and  have  always  found  it 
J  been  by  a  vibratory  motion,  like  the  index  of  a 

ck. 

ne  of  the  forts  are  fo  fufceptible  of  the  touch,  that 
fmallefl  drop  of  water  falling  on  their  leaves  will 
ife  them  to  contradl,  but  others  do  not  move  with- 
;  a  much  greater  preflure. 

ie  roots  of  all  the  forts  have  a  very  ftrong  difa- 
■eable  odour,  almoft  like  that  of  a  common  fewer, 
lave  met  with  fome  accounts  of  thefe  plants,  in 
ich  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  leaves  and  branches 
(,e  a  poifonous  quality,  and  that  the  Indians  extradt 
loifon  from  them,  which  kills  by  flow  degrees,  and 
it  the  root  of  the  plant  is  the  only  remedy  to  expel 
but  how  far  this  is  true  I  cannot  fay,  having  never 
de  any  experiments  on  the  qualities  of  thefe  plants; 
t  if  thefe  plants  are  endowed  with  fo  deadly  a  qua- 
r  as  related,  this  fenfibility  with  which  they  are  en- 
ed,  may  be  defigned  by  providence  to  caution  per¬ 
is  from  being  too  free  with  it ;  and  as  many  of  them 
ftrongly  armed  with  thorns,  fo  that  is  a  guard 
iinft  their  being  eaten  by  animals  •,  for  in  ail  the 
guides  which  I  have  made  of  thole  perl’ons  who 
/e  refided  in  the  countries  where  they  naturally 
)W,  I  could  never  learn  that  any  animal  will  browfe 
on  them. 

lefe  plants  are  all  of  them  natives  of  America,  fo 
re  unknown  to  the  other  parts  of  the  world  till  that 
s  difcovered,  for  I  have  not  heard  of  any  of  them 
ng  found  in  any  other  country  :  and  a  few  years 
)  I  lent  fome  of  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  to  China, 
ich  lucceeded,  and  occafioned  great  admiration  in 
who  faw  the  plants. 

ie  Acacias  are  fo  nearly  allied  to  the  Mimofas  in 
:ir  chara&ers,  that  Linnaeus  has  joined  them  in 
:  lame  genus  and  as  his  fyftem  is  now  generally 
lowed,  fo  in  compliance  with  that  I  have  done  the 
ne., 

ie  tenth  fort  of  Acacia  is  the  tree  from  whence 
:  true  Succus  Acacia;  is  taken,  and  the  Gum  Ara- 
;  exludes  from  the  branches  of  the  fame  •,  which, 
>ugh  mentioned  as  a  native  of  Egypt,  yet  it  is  alio 
md  in  divers  parts  of  America,  from  whence  the 
d  of  this  tree  have  been  fent  into  England,  and 
;re  railed  in  feveral  gardens  near  London, 
lis  tree  arrives  to  a  large  fize  in  the  countries  where 
grows,  but  in  England  is  rarely  feen  more  than  eight 
ten  feet  high.  It  frequently  flowers  in  autumn, 
t  never  produces  any  feeds. 

ie  eleventh  fort  is  the  moft  common  kind  in  Jamaica 
d  Barbadoes,  and  the  other  warm  parts  of  America ; 
d,  for  the  fweetnefs  of  its  flowers,  has  been  dif- 
rled  through  moft  parts  of  Europe  •,  and  though  a 
tive  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Indies,  it  hath  been 
ide  familiar  to  the  Italian  gardens,  and  is  cultivated 
:ewife  in  great  plenty  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
lie  Italian  gardeners,  who  bring  over  Orange-trees, 
c.  every  year,  generally  bring  alfo  many  young 
ants  of  this  fort  to  England,  under  the  title  of  Ga 
i  •,  but  as  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in  a  common 
een-houfe  in  England,  fo  few  of  thofe  which  are 
irchafed  of  them  fucceed. 

have  had  fome  plants  of  this  fort  upwards  of  fix- 
en  feet  high,  which  have  produced  great  numbers 
7  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  thefe  were  kept 
i  a  ftove  in  winter,  and  in  glafs-cafes  in  fummer,  to 
reen  them  from  wet  and  the  cold,  for  they  will  not 
ower  in  the  open  air  in  this  country.  The  flowers 
•e  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  fmell  fweet ;  in  the 
^/eft-indies  it  is  called  Sponge-tree. 

"he  twelfth  fort  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  England, 
nd  only  to  be  found  in  fome  curious  gardens.  This 
-ee  produces  its  fpines  by  pairs,  which  are  extreme 
lrge  and  crooked,  and  of  a  whitilh  colour  ;  but  I  do 
ot  remember  ever  to  have  feen  this  flower, 
n  England,  from  the  dried  famples  however,  which 
have  received  from  Campeachy,  with  many  flowers 
pon  them,  there  appears  but  little  beauty  in  them  ; 
or  do  the  trees  in  their  native  foil  make  a  better  ap- 
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pearance,  their  branches  always  growing  deform'ed* 
and  being  but  thinly  garnifhed  with  leaves,  when  in 
their  greateft  vigour  •,  but  for  feveral  months  they  are 
deftitute  of  leaves,  fo  that  the  only  thing  remarkable 
in  this  tree  is,  the  uncommon  wreathed  fpines  with 
which  the  trunk  and  branches  are  fully  befet.  Thefe 
have  the  refemblance  of  annual  horns,  and  are  vari- 
oufly  twilled  and  contorted. 

The  twenty-third  fort  was  brought  from  the  Bahama 
Iflands  by  Mr.  Catefby,  anno  1726.  The  feeds  of  this 
plant  (which  are  fiat,  and  one  half  of  a  beautiful  red 
colour,  the  other  half  of  a  deep  black)  grow  in  long 
twilled  pods,  opening  when  the  feeds  are  ripe,  on  one 
fide,  and  letting  them  out,  which  hanging  by  a  fmall 
thread  for  fome  time  out  of  the  pods,  make  a  very- 
agreeable  appearance  •,  the  leaves  of  this  tree  branch 
out  and  divide  into  many  ramifications :  the  lobes  are 
roundilh,  and  placed  in  a- very  regular  order.  The 
flowers  have  not  as  yet  appeared  in  England,  but 
from  a  painting  done  from  the  plant  in  the  country, 
they  feem  to  be  very  beautiful. 

The  thirteenth  fort  was  brought  from  Jamaica,  and 
is  growing  in  the  phyfic-garden  at  Chelfea  •,  this  hath 
four  large  lobes  to  each  leaf ;  the  fpines  are  fhorr,  ftift, 
and  crooked,  and  the  feeds  grow  in  twilled  pods  like 
the  former.  This  plant  is  well  defcribed  in  Sir  Hans 
Sloane’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Jamaica.  By  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  America  it  is  called  Doctor  Loner,  under 
which  name  the  feeds  are  frequently  brought  to 
England. 

Moft  of  the  other  forts  here  mentioned,  were  col¬ 
lected  by  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Vfilliam  Houftoun; 
in  Jamaica,  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Campeachy,  who  fent 
the  feeds  of  moft  of  them  into  Europe,  many  of 
which  are  now  growing  in  the  phyfic-garden  at  Chel¬ 
fea,  where  fome  of  them  have  produced  flowers  and 
plenty  of  feeds. 

Thefe  being  all  tender,  are  to  be  placed  in  ftoves  in 
the  winter,  and  in  fummer  mull  be  but  a  fhort  time 
expofed  to  the  open  air,  and  have  a  warm  fituation. 
They  are  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  which  will  in  a  fhort 
time  appear  above  ground,  and  in  about  five  or 
fix  weeks  after,  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  a  frefh 
hot-bed  is  to  be  prepared  for  them,  and  fhould  be 
pretty  warm  •,  the  next  thing  to  be  provided  is  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fmall  halfpenny  pots,  which  are  to  be  filled 
with  frelh,  light,  fandy  earth  ;  thefe  fhould  be  plunged 
into  the  hot-bed,  but  not  into  dung  ;  for  if  thefe  beds 
are  made  with  warm  horfe  dung,  they  ought  to  be 
covered  with  earth  as  deep  as  the  pots,  whofe  bottoms 
fhould  reft  upon  the  dung,  for  otherwife  the  roots  of 
the  plants  may  fuffer  by  too  much  heat ;  but  beds  of 
tanners  bark  feldom  heat  fo  violently.  As  foo;i  as 
the  earth  in  the  pots  is  warm,  which  will  be  in  two  or 
three  days,  you  fhould  carefully  take  up  the  young 
plants  out  of  the  firft  hot-bed,  planting  four  or  five 
plants  into  each  of  thefe  pots,  giving  them  a  gentle 
watering  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  fcreen- 
ing  them  with  mats  over  the  glades  from  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  time 
you  muft  give  them  air,  by  raifing  the  glaffes  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  or  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  plants. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  forts  are  very 
tender,  efpecially  while  young,  therefore  fhould  have 
a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark ;  and  as  they  increafe  in 
bulk,  fhould  be  Ihifted  into  bigger  pots.  The  earth 
for  thefe  lhould  be  a  little  lighter,  and  more  inclined 
to  a  fand,  than  for  the  other  forts  ;  but  never  plant 
them  in  pots  that  are  too  large,  which  is  full  as  bad 
to  thefe  as  to  Orange-trees;  neither  give  them  too 
much  water,  efpecially  in  winter.  The  tenth  fort 
being  the  hardieft  of  the  three,  will,  when  grown  to 
be  woody,  Hand  in  a  common  ftove,  which  fhould 
be  kept  to  the  point  of  temperate  heat  in  winter ;  and 
in  the  fummer  time,  in  warm  weather,  may  enjoy 
the  open  free  air :  but  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  forts 
muft  have  a  bark-ftove  in  winter ;  nor  fhould  they 
be  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  fummer,  at  leaft  for  four 

or 
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or  five  yeirs,  until  they  are  grown  very  woody,  for 
they  are  very  tender,  ana  with  great  difficulty  pre- 
ferved  in  this  climate.  The  (love  in  which  thefe 
fhould  be  placed  in  winter,  muft  be  kept  above  the 
temperate  point,  as  marked  in  the  botanical  thermo¬ 
meters.  Thefe  ffiould  have  very  little  water  in  win¬ 
ter,  but  in  fummer  time  will  require  frequent,  re- 
freffiings,  though  at  that  feafon  it  ffiould  not  be  given 
them  in  great  quantities  at  one  time.  The  eleventh 
fort  is  a  very  beautiful  tree.  The  twelfth  ffieds.  its 
leaves  juft  before  the  new  ones  come  on,  fo  that  it  is 
naked  of  leaves  about  a  month  or  fix  weeks  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year,  which  has  occafioned  fome  people 
to  thrdw  them  away  as  dead,  when,  if  they  had  let 
them  remain,  they  would  have  come  out  freffi  again. 
This  I  thought  proper  to  mention,  in  order  to  cau¬ 
tion  people  not  to  be  too  hafty  in  throwing  out  trees 
for  dead,  but  preferve  them  through  the  fucceeding 
fummer,  to  fee  if  they  will  ffioot  again  •,  for  I  have 
known Teveral  plants,  which,  after  having  been  given 
over  by  unffiilful  perfons  for  dead,  have  the  July  fol¬ 
lowing  ffiot  out  vigoroufiy  again  ;  and  others,  which 
have  died  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  have  rifen  again 
from  the  root. 

The  three  forts  of  horned  Acacias  are  very  often  def- 
titute  of  leaves  for  two  or  three  months,  appearing 
to  have  no  life ;  but  they  will  put  out  freffi  leaves  to¬ 
wards  autumn,  which  is  commonly  the  feafon  when 
they  are  mod  vigorous.  Thefe  ffiould  be  expofed  in 
the  fummer  feafon  for  about  two  months,  to  clear 
them  from  infedts,  which  greatly  infeft  them,  in  a  place 
defended  from  ftrong  winds  ;  and  in  the  winter  they 
require  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth. 

All  the  other  forts  here  mentioned  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which,  feldom  ripening  in  this  country,  muft  be 
procured  from  America,  partticularly  at  Campeachy, 
where  there  is  great  variety  of  this  tree,  many  forts 
of  which  have-  been  hitherto  unknown  to  botanical 
writers.  In  bringing  over  the  feeds  of  thefe  trees, 
they  ffiould  be  taken  out  of  the  pods  when  gathered, 
and  put  up  in  papers,  and  ought  to  have  Tobacco,  or 
fome  other  noxious  herb,  put  between  the  papers,  to 
keep  oft'  infedis,  otherwile  the  feeds  will  be  eaten  and 
deftroyed  before  they  arrive  in  England.  For  the  in- 
fedts  depoftt  their  eggs  in  fmall  punftures  which  they 
make  in  the  pods ;  and  as  thefe  are  foon  hatched,  fo 
they  immediately  attack  the  feeds  for  food,  and  eat 
holes  through  them,  by  which  they  are  fpoiled  from 
growing.  This  has  often  happened  to  feeds  which 
have  been  fent  me  from  America. 

There  are  feveral  of  thefe  Acacias,  which  are  very 
tender  while  they  are  young  •,  but,  after  two  or  three 
years  growth,  become  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open 
air  in  fummer,  though  fcarce  any  of  them  will  live 
through  the  winter  in  a  green-houfe,  unlefs  they  have 
fome  warmth  in  very  cold  weather. 

Acacia  Germanorum.  See  Prunus  Sylvestris. 
Acacia  Vireimana.  See  Robinia. 

O 

Acacia,  the  Three-thorned.  See  Gleditsia. 

MIMULUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  761.  Cynorrhyn- 
chium.  Mitch.  3. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  an  oblong ,  prifmatical ,  permanent  em¬ 
palement  of  one  leaf ;  it  is  of  the  lip  or  ringent  kind ,  hav¬ 
ing  one  petal,  whofe  tube  is  the  length  of  the  empalement , 
and  the  brim  is  divided  into  two  lips.  'The  upper  lip  is  ere  hi, 
divided  at  the  top  into  two  parts ,  which  are  reflexed  on 
their  fide  •,  the  lower  lip  is  broad  and  trifid,  the  middle 
fegment  is  the  leaf  •,  the  palate  is  convex  and  bifid.  It 
has  four  fender  ftamina ,  two  longer  than  the  other ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  bifid  kidney-fhaped  fummits ,  and  a  conical ger- 
men  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  oval,  bifid, 
comprejfed  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an 
oval  capftfle  with  two  cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  flaort  fta¬ 
mina,  and  their  feeds  are  included  in  the  capfule. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent 
in  England,  viz. 
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Mimulus  ( Ringens )  eredtus,  foliis  oblongis  lineari 
feffilibus.  Hort.  Upfai.  176.  tab.  2.  Upright  My, r 
with  oblong  linear  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 
gitalis  perfoliata  glabra,  fiore  violaceo  minore.  IV 
Hill.  2.  p.479.  Smooth  per  foliated  Foxglove,  with  of-,  \ 
Violet  flower. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  North  America  in  m  - 

ground.  It  has  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual ft- 
which  decays  in  the  autumn  ;  the  ftalk  is  fquare  ;  ’ 
rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garniffied  at  each  V  • 
with  two  oblong  fmooth  leaves,  which  are  broac  ■ 
at  their  bale,  where  they  almoft  join  round  the  ft; 
but  end  in  acute  points.  The  lower  part  of 
ftalk  fends  out  two  or  three  fhort  branches,  and 
upper  part  is  adorned  with  two  flowers  at  each  jo 
coming  from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves  on  each  fide 
ftalk  ;  thefe  have  an  oblong  curved  empalement  w 
five  angles,  indented  at  the  top  into  five  parts,  out 
which  arifes  the  flower,  with  a  long  curved  tu 
fpreading  open  at  the  top  into  two  lips,  the  ud 
lip  Landing  eredt,  which  is  (lightly  cut  into  two  pa 
at  the  top  •,  the  under  lip  turns  downward,  and  is  1 
into  three  flight  fegments.  The  flowers  are  of  a ' 
olet  colour,  but  have  no  lcent.  Thefe  appear  in 
ly,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  capfules  with  t 
cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds,  which  in  warm  feafe 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

This  plant  is  very  hardy  in  refped  to  cold,  butlhot 
have  a  loamy  foft  foil,  rather  moift  than  dr)',  a 
not  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun.  It  may  be  prot 
gated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  the  autumn,  but  t 
flips  ffiould  not  be  divided  too  fmall  •,  it  may  alfo 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  ffiould  be  fown  in  a 
tumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thofe  which : 
fown  in  the  fpring  feldom  grow  the  fame  year :  the 
may  be  fown  on  a  border  expofed  to  the  mornf 
fun,  and  the  plants  may  be  afterward  planted  in  t 
flower-garden. 

MINT.  See  Mentha. 

MIRABILIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  215.  Jalap 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  LI.  129.  tab.  50.  Marvel  of  Peru, 
Four  o’Clock  Flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  has  five,  oval,  Jpearfkept 
fmall  leaves,  and  is  ere  ft,  fwelling ,  and  permanent.  I 
flower  has  one  funnel-Jhaped  petal,  with  a  flender  tu 
fitting  upon  the  neblarium ,  which  fpreads  open  above,  a. 
is  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments.  It  hath  five  flender  Jl 
mina,  which  adhere  to  the  petal,  which  are  unequal  a, 
inclined,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits,  with  a  round 
germen  within  the  neblarium,  fupporting  a  fender  ft] 
crowned  by  a  globular  ftigma.  Th'e  germen  afterward  i 
comes  an  oval  five-cornered  nut,  inclofing  one  feed. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion 
Linnmus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  piar 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  MrRABiLis  (i Jalapa )  floribus  congeftis,  terminalib 
eredtis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  252.  Marvel  of  Pern ,  wi 
bunches  of  flowers  ere  ft ,  terminating  the  ftalk.  Adn 
rabilis  Peruviana.  Cluf.  Hift.  2.  p.  87. 

2.  Mirabilis  ( Dichotoma )  floribus  feffilibus  axillarib 
eredtis  folitariis.  Amoen.  Acad.  4.  p.  267.  Marvel. 
Peru,  with  an  ere  ft  fingle  flower  fitting  clofe  to  the  am 
of  the  branches.  Jalapa  officinarum.  Mart.  Cent.  1. 

1 .  The  then  fuppofed  Jalap  of  the  fhops. 

3.  Mirabilis  ( Longiflora )  floribus  congeftis  termm? 
bus  longiffimis  nutantibus,  foliis  fubvillous.  n 
Holmenf.  1756.  p.  176.  Long-flowered  Marvel  of  1 
ru,  whofe  flowers  are  in  bunches ,  terminating  the  ft c 
and  nodding,  with  hairy  leaves.  Mirabilis  Mexical 
Hern.  Mex.  170.  f.  2. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  which  has  be 
many  years  cultivated  in  the  Engliffi  gardens  for. 
nament  $  of  this  there  are  feveral  varieties,  whicn  c 
fer  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers ;  two  of  thefe  ret 
their  difference,  one  of  them  has  purple  and  vft 
flowers,  which  are  variable,  fome  ot  theoi  are  pi 
purple,  others  are  plain  white,  but  mod  of  them 
variegated  with  the  two  colours  and  all  thefe  vr 
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s  are  frequently  upon  the  fame  plant,  and  at  others 
different  plants  •,  the  other  has  red  and  yellow 
wcrs,  which  are  generally  mixed  in  the  fame  flow- 
but  are  often  with  plain  flowers  of  both  colours 
the  fame  plant,  intermixed  with  thofe  which  are 
negated  •,  but  fome  plants  have  only  plain  flowers  •, 
\  f  have  never  found  that  the  feeds  of  the  purple 
.1  white  fort,  ever  produced  the  yellow  and  red,  nor 
•  latter  ever  vary  to  the  former,  and  I  have  con- 
ntly  cultivated  both  more  than  forty  years ;  but  al- 
)Ugh  thefe  do  not  change  from  one  to  the  other, 

:  as  there  is  no  other  difference  between  them  than 
the  colour  of  their  flowers,  I  have  not  enumerated 


m  as  diftind  fpecies. 
re  fecond  fort  is  very  common  in  all  the  iflands  of 
Weft-Indies,  where  the  inhabitants  call  it  the 
ur  o’Clock  Flower,  from  the  flowers  opening  at 
,t  time  of  the  day.  Of  this  fort  I  have  never  feen 
with  variable  flowers  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifli  red 
pur,  and  not  much  more  than  half  the  fize  of  the 
The  (talks  of  this  fort  have  thick  fwollen 
the  leaves  are  fmaller,  and  the  fruit  is  very 
fo  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  dil- 
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ft  fpecies,  for  I  have  never  feen  any  alteration 
from  feed,  and  I  have  cultivated  it  many  years, 
urnefort  was  informed  by  Father  Plumier,  that 
root  of  this  plant  was  the  officinal  Jalap,  upon 
ch  he  conftituted  the  genus,  and  gave  that  title  to 
but  the  late  Dr.  Houitoun  was  fully  informed  in 
Spanifh  Weft-Indies  of  the  contrary,  and  brought 
r  a  drawing  of  the  plant  which  was  made  by  a 
miard  at  Halapa,  and  he  carried  two  or  three  of 
plants  to  Jamaica,  where  he  planted  them  in  a 
den,  but  after  he  left  the  ifland  they  were  de- 
>yed  by  hogs :  however,  he  was  fully  fatisfied  of 
being  a  Convolvulus,  which  Mr.  Ray  had  'many 
rs  before  given  the  Jalap  the  title  of,  but  upon 
it  authority  it  does  not  at  prefent  appear.  Some 
years  after  I  received  three  feeds  of  the  J  alap  from 
Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  one  of  which  grew,  and 
ame  a  large  plant,  having  a  bulbous  root,  as  large 
hofe  of  the  Jalap  which  are  imported,  but  the  plant 
duced  no  flowers  in  the  three  years  it  lived ;  and 
he  winter  1739-40  it  died,  fince  when  I  have  not 
n  able  to  procure  any  feeds ;  however,  I  am  fully 
if  sfied  that  the  Jalap  is  a  fpecies  of  Convolvulus  : 
eed  the  roots  of  the  Marvel  of  Peru  are  purgative, 
1  \Vhen  given  in  a  double  quantity  for  a  dofe,  will 
wer  thepurpofe  of  Jalap. 

je  third  fort  was  lent  from  Mexico  a  few  years 
je.  The  feeds  of  this  were  firft  fent  me  from  Paris, 
Dr.  Monier,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
L  afterward  I  had  fome  fent  me  from  Madrid,  by 
Hortega.  The  Italics  of  this  fort  fall  on  the 
und,  if  they  are  not  fupported  ;  thefe  grow  about 
it  feet  long,  and  divide  into  feveral  branches,  which 
garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  placed  oppo- 
;  thefe,  as  alfo  the  ftalks,  are  hairy  and  vifeous, 
king  to  the  fingers  of  thofe  that  handle  them.  The 
vers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are 
ite,  and  have  very  long  (lender  tubes,  and  a  faint 
iky  odour  •,  thefe  are  like  the  other  forts,  clofely 
t  all  the  day,  but  expand  every  evening  when  the 
declines.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  are  larger  than 
fe  of  any  other  fpecies,  and  are  'as  rough  as  thofe 
he  fecond  fort. 

e  two  varieties  of  the  firft  fort  are  very  ornamen- 
plants  in  gardens,  during  the  months  of  July,  Au- 
lI,  and  September-,  and  if  the  feafon  continues 
d,  they  often  laft  till  near  the  end  of  October.  The 
ivers  do  not  open  till  toward  the  evening,  while 
'  weather  continues  warm,  but  in  moderate  cool 
ather,  when  the  fun  is  obfeured,  they  continue  open 
10ft  the  whole  day.  The  flowers  are  fo  plentifully 
duced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  as  that  when 
y  are  open,  the  plants  feem  entirely  covered  with 
m,  and  there  being  fome  plain,  and  others  varie- 
ed  on  the  fame  plants,  they  make  a  fine  appearance, 
e  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  choice 
which  there  fhould  be  care  taken  not  to  fave  any 
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from  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  are  plain  ;  and  thofe 
who  are  defirous  of  having  only  the  variegated  kinds, 
are  careful  to  pull  off  all  the  plain  flowers  from  thole 
plants  which  they  intend  for  feeds,  to  prevent  them 
from  bearing  any  feeds ;  by  this  method  they  rarely 
have  any  plants  with  plain  flowers. 

The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in 
March,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould 
have  plenty  of  air  admitted  to  them,  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  mild,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak  ; 

,  and  when  they  are  about  two  inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  on  another  very  moderate  hot-bed  ; 
or  if  they  are  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  it 
will  be  a  more  fecure  way,  for  then  there  will  be  no 
danger  in  lhaking  them  out  of  the  pots,  when  they 
are  to  be  planted  in  the  borders,  fo  as  to  preferve 
all  the  earth  to  their  roots ;  by  this  method,  they  will 
not  require  to  be  fhaded,  whereas  thofe  that  are  to 
be  tranfplanted  from  the  fecond  hot-bed  to  the  bor¬ 
ders,  often  rife  with  little  earth  to  their  roots,  fo 
mutt  be  carefully  fhaded,  otherwife  they  often  mif- 
carry. 

When  they  are  in  the  fecond  hot-bed,  they  fhould  be 
fhaded  till  they  have  taken  freflh  root,  after  which  they 
muft  have  plenty  of  free  air  admitted  to  them  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  beingdrawn  up  weak,  and  in  May  they  muft 
be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air.  The  beginning  of 
June,  if  the  feafon  is  favourable,  they  fhould  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  giv¬ 
ing  them  proper  room,  and  after  they  have  taken 
new  root,  they  will  require  no  further  care.  If  thefe 
feeds  are  fown  in  a  warm  border  the  beginning  of 
April,  they  will  grow  very  well,  but  the  plants  will 
be  late  in  the  fealon  before  they  flower. 

As  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  ripen  very  well  every 
year,  fo  there  are  not  many  who  are  at  the  trouble  of 
preferving  their  roots  ;  but  if  thefe  are  taken  out  of 
the  ground  in  autumn,  and  laid  in  dry  fand  all  the 
winter,  fecured  from  froft,  and  planted  again  in  the 
fpring,  they  will  grow  much  larger,  and  flower  earlier 
than  the  feedling  plants  :  or  if  the  roots  are  covered 
in  winter  with  tanners  bark  to  keep  out  the  froft, 
they  may  remain  in  the  borders,  provided  the  foil  be 
dry.  If  the  roots  which  are  taken  out  of  the  ground, 
are  planted  the  following  fpring  in  large  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  under  a  deep  frame,  they 
may  be  brought  forward,  and  railed  to  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet,  as  I  have  frequently  pradiifed  ;  and 
thefe  plants  have  come  earlier  in  the  feafon  to  flower, 
fo  have  been  intermixed  with  other  ornamental  plants, 
to  decorate  halls  and  fhady  courts,  where  they  have 
appeared  very  beautiful. 

The  other  two  fpecies  require  the  fame  treatment,  but 
the  fecond  fort  is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  other  two, 
fo  unlefs  the  plants  are  brought  forward  in  the  fpring, 
they  will  not  flower  till  very  late,  fo  their  feeds  will 
not  ripen. 

MISLETOE.  See  Viscum. 

MI  TELL  A.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  Id.  241.  tab.  126. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  496.  [fo  called  of  Mitella,  Lot.  a 
little  mitre,  becaufe  the  feed-veffel  of  this  plant  re- 
fembles  a  bifhop’s  mitre.]  Baftard  American  Sanicle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  bell-floated  emp dement  ofl  one  leaf  ‘  cut 
into  five  points  ,  which,  is  permanent.  It  hath  five  petals , 
ending  in  many  hairy  points ,  and  are  inflerted  in  the  cm- 
palement ,  as  are  alfo  the  ten  awl-Jhaped  ftamina ,  which 
are  floor  ter  than  the  petals,  and  terminated  by  roundijh 
fummits.  It  hath  a  roundijh  germen ,  which  is  bifid ,  with 
Jcarce  any  ftyle ,  crowned  by  two  obtufe  ftigmas.  The  em- 
palement  afterward  becomes  an  oval  capflule  with  one  cell , 
opening  with  two  valves ,  filled  with  J, mail  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
of  Linnreus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  two  ftyles  or 
ftigmas. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mitella  ( Diphylla )  fcapo  diphyllo.  Lin.  Gen.  Nov. 
29.  Mitella  with  flower -ftalks  having  two  leaves.  Mi- 
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tella  Americana,  fiorum  petalis  fimbriatis.  Tourn. 
Inft.  242.  American  Mitella  with  fringed  petals  to  the 
flowers. 

2.  Mitella  ( Nuda )  icapo  nudo.  Amcen.  Acad.  2. 
p.  252.  Mitella  with  a  naked  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  woods,  in  molt 
parts  of  North  America.  It  has  a  perennial  root, 
from  which  come  out  many  heart-fhaped  angular 
leaves,  fome  of  which  are  obtufe,  and  otheiS  end  in 
acute  points  •,  they  are  indented  on  their  edges,  and 
of  a  lucid  green,  a  little  hairy,  and  ftand  upon  pretty 
long  foot- italics.  The  flower-ftalks  arile  immediately 
from  the  root,  having  two  or  three  angular  leaves  to¬ 
ward  the  bottom,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  ftalk 
come  out  two  fmall  leaves  with  acute  angles,  placed 
oppofite.  The  ftalks  rile  eight  or  nine  inches  high, 
and  are  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  fmall  whitifn 
flowers,  whofe  petals  are  fringed  on  their  edges; 
thefe  appear  the  beginning  of  June,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundifn  capfules  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 
The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Afia;  this  is  of  a  humbler  growth  than  the  firft, 
feldom  rifing  more  than  five  or  fix  inches  high.  The 
leaves  are  not  fo  angular  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and 
the  flower-ftalks  are  always  naked,  having  no  leaves. 
The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  fhorter,  and  more  compact. 
Both  tliefe  are  propagated  by  parting  of  their  roots; 
the  beft  time  for  this  is  in  autumn  :  they  lhould  be 
planted  in  a  fhady  fituation,  and  they  love  a  foft 
loamy  foil. 

ITEL'LA  MAXIMA.  See  Bixa. 
OLDAVICA.  See  Dracocephalum. 

OLLE.  See  Schinus. 

OLLUGO.  Lin.  Gen.  Plaut.  99. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  oblong 
fmall  leaves ,  which  are  coloured  on  their  inflde ,  and  is 
permanent.  The  flower  has  five  oval  petals ,  which  are 
floor  ter  than  the  empalement,  and  three  briftly  ftamina , 
which  fraud  near  the  ftyle ,  and  are  terminated  by  flngle 
fummits ,  with  an  oval  germen  having  three  furrows , 
fupporting  three  very  floor t  ftyles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  ftig- 
mas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  capfnle  with 
three  cells ,  filled  with  fmall  kidney-Jhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  third  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  three  ftamina  and  three  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mollugo  ( Verticillata )  foliis  verticillatis  cuneifor- 
mibus  acutis,  caule  fubdivifo  decumbente,  pedun- 
culis  Tinifloris.  Hort.  Upfal.  24.  Mollugo  with  acute 
wedge-fhaped  leaves ,  growing  in  whorls ,  a  trailing  di¬ 
vided  ftalk,  and  foot -ftalks  bearing  a  flngle  flower.  Al- 
fine  procumbens,  galii  facie  Africana.  Hort.  Lugd. 
Trailing  African  Chickweed ,  with  the  appearance  of  La¬ 
dies  Bedftraw. 

2.  Mollugo  ( Quadrifolia )  foliis  quaternis  obovatis,  pa- 
nicula  dichotoma.  Hort.  Cliff.  2  8.  Moluggo  with  four 
leaves  at  each  joint,  which  are  almoft  oval ,  and  a  panicle 
ariflng  at  the  diviflon  of  the  branches.  Herniaria  alfines 
folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  507.  Rupturewort  with  a  Moufe 
Ear  leaf. 

There  are  two  or  three  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which 
are  rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  fo  I  have  not  enu¬ 
merated  them  here. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  annual  ;  the  firft  is  a  native  of 
warm  countries,  fo  is  lefs  hardy  than  the  fecond ;  they 
are  both  trailing  plants,  whofe  ftalks  lie  flat  on  the 
ground  ;  the  firft  fpreads  out  eight  or  nine  inches 
every  way,  and  at  each  joint  is  garnifhed  with  fix  or 
feven  fmall  leaves  fpreacl  out  in  form  of  a  ftar.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  like  thofe  of  Chickweed,  one  hand¬ 
ing  upon  each  foot-ftalk  ;  thefe  are  lucceeded  by  oval 
capfules  filled  with  lmail  feeds,  which,  if  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring 
without  any  care  ;  but  when  the  feeds  happen  to  fall 
upon  earth  which  is  thrown  upon  a  hot-bed,  the 
plants  will  be  forwarder  and  ftronger  than  thofe  in 
the  open  air.  This  is  preferved  in  fome  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  variety,  but  has  no  great  beauty. 


MOLUCCELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  643.  Moiu 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  187.  tab.  88.  [This  plant  n 
its  name  from  the  Molucca  Hands,  becaufe  it 
found  there.]  Molucca  Balm. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  large  permanent  empalement  of 
leaf,  which  is  deeply  indented  at  the  brim ,  where  it  fp 
open.  The  flower  is  of  the  Up  kind,  with  a  fbort 
and  chaps.  The  upper  lip  is  erect,  concave ,  and  en 
The  under  lip  is  trifid,  the  middle  fegment  being  k 
than  the  other.  It  has  four  ftamina  fituated  under 
upper  lip,  ttvo  of  which  are  fhorter  than  the  other,  cro 
ed  by  flngle  fummits,  and  a  germen  with  four  parts, 
porting  a  ftyle  fituated  with  the  ftamina,  crowned ' 
bifid  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  four  a;;? 
convex  feeds ,  fitting  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe<5Gor 
Linnseus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofepi 
whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhort  ftatn 
and  are  fucceeded  by  naked  leeds  in  the  empaiemei 

The  Species  are, 

e.  Moluccella  ( Lavis )  calycibus  campaniforni 
fubquinquedentatis,  denticulis  sequalibus.  Lin. 

8  21.  Molucca  Balm  with  bell-fhaped  empalements , 
dented  in  five  equal  parts.  Molucca  iaevis.  Tod.  Pen 
92.  Smooth  Molucca  Balm 

2.  Moluccella  ( Spinofa )  calycibus  ringentibus  o< 
dentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  82,1.  Molucca  Balm  whofe  emp 
ments  are  ringent ,  indented  in  eight  parts.  Molucca 
nofa.  Dod.  Pernpt.  92.  Prickly  Molucca  Balm. 
The  firft  fort  rifes  with  a  fquare  ftalk  three  feet  h 
fpreading  out  into  many  branches,  which  are  fmor 
and  come  out  by  pairs,  garnifhed  with  rouiu 
leaves,  which  are  deeply  notched  on  their  eft 
ftanding  upon  long  foot-ftalks  placed  oppofite ;  t 
are  fmooth,  of  a  light  green  on  both  fides,  and 
the  bafe  of  their  foot-ftalks  the  flowers  come  out 
whorls ;  thefe  have  very  large  fpreading  empalemei 
which  are  indented  in  live  parts,  and  immediately 
derthem  come  out.  two  bunches  of  pretty  long  fpin 
one  on  each  fide  the  ftalk,  each  bunch  con  lifting 
five  or  fix  fpines  ariflng  from  the  fame  point, 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  being  fituated  at  the  botti 
of  the  large  empalements,  are  not  vifible  at  a  diftant 
they  are  white,  with  a  caftof  purple,  andihaped’ 
thofe  of  the  other  lip  flowers,  having  the  upper 
entire,  and  hollowed  like  a  fpocn,  and  the  under 
is  cut  into  three  fegments,  the  middle  one  being 
longeft.  After  the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen  tur 
four  club-fhaped  angular  feeds  dnclofed  in  the  em 
lenient.  It  fiov/ers  in  July,  but  unlefs  the  fe 
proves  warm  and  dry,  the  leeds  do  not  ripen  in  Ei 
land.  The  fmell  of  this  plant  is  to  fome  perlons  v< 
disagreeable,  and  to  others  very  pleafant. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  fquare  fmooth  ftalks, 
purplifh  colour,  which  rife  four  feet  high, 
branch  out  in  the  fame  manner.  The  lea 
are  fmaller,  and  ftand  upon  fhorter  ioot-ftai 
they  are  deeper,  and  more  acutely  indented  on  t 
edges.  The  empalements  of  the  flowers  are  not 
large,  and  are  cut  into  eight  fegments,  each  be 
terminated  by  an  acute  fpine.  The  flowers  are 
thofe  of  the  former  fpecies,  as  are  alfo  the  feeds ; 
is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  firft  fort. 

The  firft  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  Sy 
and  the  fecond  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca  Iilar 
from  whence  this  genus  received  its  title.  They 
both  annual  plants,  which  decay  foon  after  their  fl¬ 
are  ripe,  and  being  natives  of  warm  countries, 
feldom  perfect  their  feeds  in  England,  when  they 
fown  in  the  fpring  ;  therefore  the  beft  way  is  to  r 
the  plants  in  autumn,  and  plant  them  in  fmall  pc 
thefe  fhould  be  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame  in 
ter,  where  they  may  have  free  air  in  mild  weathci 
taking  off  the  glafles,  but  covered  in  frofty  weat, 
obferving  to  keep  them  pretty  dry,  otherwife  they 
very  fubjedfc  to  rot,  when  they  are  clofely  coven 
frofty  weather.  In  the  fpring  the  plants 
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turned  out  of  the  pots,  with  all  the  earth  a 
their  roots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border,  defi 
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n  ftrong  winds,  giving  them  a  little  water  to  fee-  ' 
the  earth  to  their  roots ;  after  this  they  will  re- 
re  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
■Js,  and  to  fupport  them  with  flakes,  to  prevent 
r  being  broken  by  the  winds.  The  plants  thus 
erved 'through  the  winter-,  will  flower  the  latter 
of  June,  fo  from  thefe  good  feeds  may  be  ex- 

ted. 

Y.  See  Allium. 

vIORDICA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  103.  tab.  29, 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1090.  Male  Balfatn  Apple ;  in 
nch,  Pomme  de  Marseille. 

The  Characters  are, 

hath  male  and  female  flowers  upon  the  fame  plant. 

male  flowers  have  a  fpreading  empakment  of  one  leaf. 

;  flower  hath  one  petal ,  which  adheres  to  the  em¬ 
inent.  It  has  three  fhort  awl-fhaped  ftamiha  •,  in  two 
'he  ftamina  the  fummits  are  bifid ,  and  eared  on  both 
s  ;  the  third  has  a  Jingle  eared  fummit  ;  thefe  are  corn- 
fed  in  a  body.  'The  female  flowers  have  the  fame  em- 
ment  and  petal  as  the  male ,  but  fit  upon  the  germen  ; 
fe  have  three  fhort  filaments  without  fummits.  The 
men  fupports  one  taper  trifid ' ftyle ,  crowned  by  three  ob- 
r  gibbous  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an 
)ng  fruit ,  opening  voith  an  elafticity ,  having  three  mem- 
maceous  cells ,  filled  with  comprejfed  feeds. 
lis  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  tenth  fedtion  of 
nnreus’s  twenty -firft  clafs,  which  contains  the 
ints  with  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame 
tnt,  whofe  ftamina  coalefce  together. 

The  Species  c, 

.omordica  ( Balfamina )  pomis  angulatis  tubercula- 
,  foliis  glabris  patenti-palmatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  451. 

%le  Half  am  Apple  with  angular  wanted  fruit ,  and  finooth 
•n-hawded  leaves.  Momordica  vulgaris.  Tourn.  Inft 
H.  103.  Common  male  Balfarp  Apple. 
omordica  ( Charantia )  pomis  angulatis  tubercula- 
,  foliis  villofis,  longitudinaliter  palmatis.  Hort. 
iff.  451.  Male  Balfi am  Apple  with  angular  wanted 
lit ,  and  hairy  leaves ,  which  are  longitudinally  hand¬ 
led.  Momordica  Zeylanica,  pampinea  fronde, 
nftu  longiori.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  103.  Male  Bai¬ 
rn  Apple  of  Ceylon ,  with  a  Vine  leaf  and  a  longer 
lit. 

doMORDic a  ( Zeylanica )  pomis  ovatis  acuminatis 
berculatis,  foliis  glabris  palmatis  ferratis.  Male 
ilfam  Apple  with  an  oval,  acute-pointed ,  wanted  fruit , 
id  fmooth  hand-fhaped  leaves ,  which  are  famed.  Mo- 
ordica  Zeylanica,  pampinea  fronde,  Iructu  brevio- 
Tourn.  Inft.  103.  Male  Balfam  Apple  of  Ceylon , 
ith  a  Vine  leaf  and  a  floor  ter  fruit. 
doMORDicA  (. Elaterium )  pomis  hifpidis,  cirrhis  nul- 
;.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1010.  Male  Balfam  Apple  with  a  ■ 
■ickly  fruit ,  and  no  tendrils  to  the  Vines.  Cucumis 
lveftris  afininus  didtus.  C.  B.  P.  314.  Wild  Cucum- 
r,  called  Ajfles  Cucumber ,  and  the  Elaterium  of  Boer- 
lave. 

he  fdrft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Afia,  the  fecond  and 
lird  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  *,  they  are  annual  plants, 
hich  perifli  foon  after  they  have  ripened  their  fruit  •, 
lefe  have  trailing  ftalks  like  thofe  of  the  Cucumber 
nd  Melon,  which  extend  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
nding  out  many  fide  branches  which  have  tendrils, 
y  which  they  fallen  themfelves  to  any  neighbouring 
ilants,  to  fecure  Themfelves  from  being  tolled  and 
lown  about  by  the  winds,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
eaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Vine.  The  leaves  of 
he  firft  and  third  forts  are  fmooth,  and  deeply  cut 
nto  leveral  fegments,  and  fpread  open  like  a  hand  ; 
jut  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort  are  extended  more  in 
ength,  and  are  hairy.  The  fruit  of  the  firft  Ipecies 
s  oval,  ending  in  acute  points,  having  feveral  deep 
ingles,  which  have  fharp  tubercles  placed  on  their 
idges ;  it  changes  to  a  red  or  purplilh  colour  when 
■ipe,  opening  with  an  elafticity,  and  throwing  out 
Ts  feeds. 

The  fruit  of  the  fecond  fort  is  much  longer  than 
that  of  che  firft',  and  not  fo  deeply  channelled.  The 
tubercles  are  fcattered  ail  over  the  furface,  and  are 
not  fharp  like  thofe  of  the  other  ;  this  fruit  is  yel- 
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low,  wdien  ripe,  and  caffs  out  its  feeds  with  an  eiai - 
ticity. 

The  fruit  of  the  third  fort  is  fhort  and  pointed  like 
that  of  the  firft,  but  does  not  lwell  fo  large  in  the 
middle.  The  angles  of  this  are  not  deep,  and  the 
whole  furface  is  cioiely  let  with  fharp  tubercles  •,  this 
changes  to- a  deep  Orange  colour  when  ripe,  andcafts 
out  its  feeds  in  the  like  manner. 

The  fourth  fort  is  commonly  called  Wild  or  Spurting 
Cucumber,  from  its  calling  out  its  feeds,  together 
with  the  vifeid  juice  in  which  the  feeds  are  lodged, 
with  a  violent  force,  if  touched  when  ripe  •,  and  from 
hence  it  has  fometimes  the  appellation  of  Noli  me 
tangere,  or  touch  me  not.  This  plant  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  fome  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  but  in 
England  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  fruit, 
which  is  ufed  in  medicine,  or  rather  the  faecula  of 
the  juice  of  the  fruit,  which  is  the  Elaterium  of  the 
lhops. 

This  plant  hath  a  large  fleiliy  root  fomewhat  like  that 
of  Briony,  from  which  come  forth  every  fpring  fe¬ 
veral  thick,  rough,  trailing  ftalks,  which  divide  into 
many  branches,  "and  extend  every  way  two  or  three 
feet ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  thick,  rough,  alinoft 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  of  a  gray  colour.  Handing  upon 
long  fopt-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk,  thefe  are  male  and  female,  grow¬ 
ing  at  different  places  on  the  fame  plant,  like  thofe 
of  the  common  Cucumber,  but  they  are  much  lefs, 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  a  greenifh  bottom  : 
the  male  flowers  (land  on  fhort  thick  foot-ftalks,  but 
the  female  flowers  fit  upon  the  young  fruit,  which, 
after  the  flower  is  faded,  grows  to  be  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  fwelling  like  a  Cucumber,  of  a  gray 
colour  like  the  leaves,  and  covered  over  with  fhort 
prickles.  Thefe  do  not  change  their  colour  when 
ripe,  like  moffi  of  the  other  fruit  of  this  clafs ;  but 
if  attempted  to  be  gathered,  they  quit  the  foot- 
ftalk,  and  call:  out  the  feeds  and  juice  with  great  vi¬ 
olence  ;  fo  that  where  any  plants  are  growing,  and 
the  fruit  permitted  to  Hand  till  it  is  ripe,  the  feeds 
will  be  fcattered  all  round  to  a  great  diflance,  and 
there  will  be  plenty  of  the  plants  produced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring. 

But  when  the  fruit  is  defigned  for  ufe,  it  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  otherwife  the 
greateft  part  of  the  juice  will  be  loft,  which  is  the 
only  valuable  part;  for  the  juice  which  is  expreffed, 
with  part  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  fruit,  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  other  for  its  virtues;  for  the 
Elaterium  which  is  made  from  clear  juice  of  the 
fruit,  is  much  whiter,  and  will  retain  its  virtues  much 
longer,  than  that  which  is  extrafted  by  preffure. 

The  three  firft  forts  are  annual ;  their  feeds  muft  be 
fown  on  a  hot-bed  the  beginning-  of  March,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplant- 
ed  out  into  a  frefti  hot-bed,  after  the  manner  of  Cu¬ 
cumbers  or  Melons,  putting  two  plants  of  the  fame 
kind  under  each  light,  and  the  plants  watered  and 
fliaded  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they 
muft  be  treated  as  Cucumbers,  permitting  their 
branches  to  extend  upon  the  ground  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds. 
With  this  management  (provided  you  do  not  let  them 
have  too  much  wet,  or  expofe  them  too  much  to  the 
open  air)  they  will  produce  their  fruit  in  July,  and 
their  feeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft  and  September,  when 
you  muft  obferve  to  gather  it  as  foon  as  you  fee  the 
fruit  open,  otherwife  it  will  be  caft  abroad,  and  with- 
difficulty  gathered  up  again. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  curious  gardens  ror  the 
oddnefs  of  their  fruit ;  but  as  they  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  room  in  the  hot-beds,  requiring  frequent  at¬ 
tendance,  and  being  or  little  beauty  01  uie,  lo  they 
are  not  much  cultivated  in  England,  except  in  bota¬ 
nic  gardens  for  variety. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  put  thefe  plants  in  pots, 
and  fallen  them  up  to  Hakes,  to  fupport  the  Vines 
from  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  place  the  pots  in 
ftoves ;  where,  when  they  are  Ikilfully  managed,  they 

will 
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will  produce  their  fruit  tolerably  well ;  and  in  this 
way  they  make  a  better  appearance,  than  when  the 
Vines  fpread  on  the  ground  like  Cucumbers  and  Me¬ 
lons.  But  when  the  plants  fpread  on  the  ground, 
which  is  their  natural  way  of  growing,  they  thrive 
much  better,  and  produce  more  fruit,  than  when  they 
are  fupported  for  though  thefe  plants  have  clafpers, 
'  yet  thefe  are  not  formed  for  climbing,  but  merely  to 
fallen  themfelves  about  any  neighbouring  fupport,  to 
fecure  them  from  being  raifed  by  the  wind  and  brok¬ 
en  ^  which  would  often  happen,  where  they  grow  in 
the  open  air  and  are  fully  expofed,  were  it  not  for 
this  fecurity. 

The  fourth  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
(as  was  before  mentioned)  if  permitted  to  fcatter, 
there  will  be  a  fupply  of  plants  come  up  the  following 
fpring  ;  or  if  the  feeds  are  fown  upon  a  bed  of  light 
earth,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  about  a  month  after, 
and  may  be  tranfplanted  to  an  open  fpot  of  ground, 
in  rows  at  three  or  four  feet  diftance,  and  almoft  as 
far  afunder  in  the  rows  •,  if  thefe  are  carefully  tranf¬ 
planted  while  young,  there  will  be  little  hazard  of  their 
growing ;  and  after  they  have  taken  new  root,  they 
will  require  no  further  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds.  If  the  ground  is  dry  in  which  they  are 
planted,  the  roots  will  continue  three  or  four  years, 
unlefs  the  winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  which  will 
kill  them. 

MONARDA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  34.  Leonurus. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  187.  tab.  87. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a.  tubulous  cylindrical  empalement  of  one 
leaf  which  is  channelled ,  'and  cut  into  five  equal  parts  at 
the  brim.  The  flower  hath  one  petal ,  and  is  of  the  lip 
kind ,  having  a  cylindrical  tube  longer  than  the  empale¬ 
ment,  divided  at  the  top  into  two  lips.  ‘The  upper  lip  is 
narrow ,  entire ,  and  erebi  the  under  lip  is  broad ,  trifid , 
and  reflexed ;  the  middle  fegment  being  long  and  narrow , 

•  thofie  on  the  fide  are  obtufe.  It  hath  two  briftly  Jlamina 
the  length  of  the  upper  lip ,  in  which  it  is  involved ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  compreffed  ercbt  fummits.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  is  fituated  a  four-pointed  germen ,  fupporting  a 
fiender  jlyle  involved  with  the  jlamina,  and  crowned  by  an 
acute  bifid  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  four 
naked  feeds,  inclofed  in  the  empalement . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feflion  of 
Linnaeus’s  lecond  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants 
whofe  flowers  have»two  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Monarda  (. Fiftulofa )  capitulis  terminalibus,  caule 
obtuf-angulo.  Hort.  Upfal.  12.  Monarda  with  heads 
of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks,  which  have  obtufe  an¬ 
gles.  Leonurus  Canadenfis,  origani  folio.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  187.  Canada  Fiords  Tail,  with  an  Origa¬ 
num  leaf. 

2.  Monarda  ( Didyma )  floribus  capitatis,  fub-didyna- 
mis,  caule  acutangulo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  32.  Monarda 
with  headed  , flowers,  whofe  Jlamina  are  almoft  in  two  bo¬ 
dies,  and  an  acute  angular  fialk.  Monarda  floribus  ca¬ 
pitatis  verticillatifque,  caule  acutangulo,  foliislance- 
olato-ferratis  glabris.  Butt.  Cun.  226.  Monarda  with 
flowers  collebted  in  heads  and  whorls,  an  acute-angular 
fialk,  and  fimooth ,  flawed,  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  commonly 
called  Ofwego  Tea. 

3.  Monarda  f Punblata )  floribus  verticillatis,  corollis 
pundlatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  12.  Monarda  with  flowers 
growing  in  whorls,  whofe  petals  are  fpotted.  Clinopo- 
dium  Virginianum,  anguftifolium,  floribus  amplis 
luteis,  purpura  macula  notatis,  cujus  caulis  fub  quo- 
vis  verticillo  decern  vel  duodecim  foliolis  rubentibus 
eft  circumcindtis.  Banift.  Raii  Sup.  300.  Narrow¬ 
leaved  Field  Bafil  of  Virginia,  with  large  yellow  flowers 
fpotted  with  purple,  whofe  ftalks  have  ten  or  twelve  red- 
difh  leaves  under  each  whorl  of  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  and  many 
other  parts  of  North  America.  It  hath  a  perennial 
root,  compofed  of  many  ftrong  fibres,  which  fpread 
far  on  every  fide.  The  ftalks  rife  near  three  feet  high, 
which  are  hairy,  and  have  obtufe  angles  ;  thefe  fend 
out  two  or  four  frnall  fide  branches  toward  the  top, 
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garnifiied  with  oblong  leaves,  broad  at  their  bale 
terminate  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  hairy,  a  littic 
dented  on  their  edges,  {landing  on  fhort  hairy  f, 
ftalks,  and  are  placed  oppofite.  The  ftag- 
branches  are  terminated  by  heads  of  purple  flowj 
which  have  a  long  involucrum,  compoled  of  j 
acute-pointed  leaves.  The  flowers  have  each 
ftamina  which  are  longer  than  the  petal,  with  a  ft 
of  the  fame  length,  crowned  by  a  bifid  ftio-ma 
flowers  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fe. 
which  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  Ameri 
where  the  inhabitants  frequently  ufe  the  leaves 
tea,  fo  it  is  commonly  called  Ofwego  Tea,  byvvh 
title  it  was  brought  to  England.  This  hath  a  peri 
nial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk,  which  decays  every 
tumn.  The  ftalks  of  this  fort  are  irnooth,  havi 
four  acute  angles  they  rife  about  two  feet  high  a 
are  garnifiied  withfmooth,  oval,  fpear-fhaped  leav. 
which  are  indented  on  their  edges,  and  ftand  oppoi 
on  very  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  when  bruifed,  emit 
very  grateful  refrefhing  odour  ;  the  ftalks  fend  c 
toward  their  top  two  or  four  frnall  fide  branch 
which  are  garnifiied  with  frnall  leaves  of  the  far 
fhape  with  the  other.  The  flowers  are  produced 
large  heads  or  whorls  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  a; 
there  is  often  a  fmaller  whorl  of  flowers,  growii 
round  the  ftalk  at  a  joint  below  the  head ;  and  out 
the  head  arifes  a  naked  foot-llalk,  fuftaining  a  fm: 
head  or  whorl  of  flowers  :  the  flowers  are  of  a  brig 
red  colour  ;  they  have  two  lips,  the  upper  lip 
long,  narrow,  and  entire,  the  under  lip  is  cat  in 
three  parts  j  they  have  each  two  ftamina  which  a: 
longer  than  the  petal,  terminated  by  compreffed  fun 
mits,  and  many  of  them  have  two  ftiorter  (brain, 
without  fummits.  The  plant  flowers  in  July,  but  in 
moift  feafon,  or  when  the  plants  are  in  a  moift  foi 
they  will  continue  in  flower  till  the  middle  or  latte 
end  of  September. 

Both  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  parting  c 
their  roots  ;  the  firft  does  not  multiply  fo  faffc  as  th 
fecond,  but  as  that  produces  plenty  of  feeds,  fo  it  ma 
be  eafily  propagated  that  way.  If  the  feeds  are  fowl 
in  the  autumn  loon  after  they  are  ripe,  the  plants  wil 
come  up  the  following  fpring ;  but  if  they  are  no 
fown  till  fpring,  the  plants  feldom  rife  till  the  nex 
year.  When  the  plants  are  come  up  and  are  fit  t( 
remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  fliady  befr 
der  about  nine  inches  diftance,  and  when  they  have 
taken  new  root,  they  will  require  no  other  care  butte 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  the  autumn,  whet 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into. the  borders  when] 
they  are  to  remain.  The  following  fummer  they 
will  flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds,  but  the  rood 
will  continue  feveral  years,  and  may  be  parted  eve 
ry  other  year  to  increafe  them.  This  loves  a  fofil 
loamy  foil,  and  a  fituation  not  too  much  expofed  tel 
the  fun. 

The  fecond  fort  feldom  ripens  feeds  in  England,  bill 
it  increafes  faft  enough  by  its  creeping  roots,  as  all 
by  flips  or  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  bor¬ 
der  in  May,  will  take  root  in  the.  fame  manner  a; 
Mint  or  Balm-,  but  as  the  roots  multiply  l'ofaft,  there 
is  feldom  occafion  to  ufe  any  other  method  to  propa¬ 
gate  them. 

This  fort  loves  a  moift  light  foil,  and  in  a  fituationl 
where  the  plants  have  only  the  morning  fun,  they  wills 
continue  longer  in  flower  than  thofe  which  are  expofed! 
to  the  full  fun.  This  is  a  very  ornamental  plant  ir| 
gardens,  and  the  fcent  of  the  leaves  is  very  retrefhinal 
and  agreeable  to  moft  people,  and  fome  are  very  fonc! 
ot  the  tea  made  with  the  young  leaves. 

1'he  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America! 
this  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  probably  in  its  native! 
country  may  be  an  annual,  for  the  roots  perifti  after! 
the  plants  have  perfected  their  feeds.  I  his  hat! I 
fquare  ftalks  which  rife  about  two  feet  high,  branch  ! 
ing  out  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  are  garnifhf 
ed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  come  out  in  clui-S 

ters  at  each  joint,  where  there  are  two  larger  leave! 

placed 
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•ed  oppofite,  and  feveral  fntoller  come  out  on  each 
*the  Salk  •,  the  larger  leaves  are  about  two  inches 
a  half  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad, 
are  fltohtly  indented  on  their  edges.  Toward 
upper  part  of  their  ftalk  the  dowers  come  out  in 
re  whorls,  having  to  each  whorl  an  involucrum, 
’fed  0f  ten  or  twelve  frnall  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
a  purplilb  red  colour  on  their  upper  fide-,  the 
/ers  are  prettv  large,  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe 
the  other  forts,  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour  fpotted 
i  purple  they  have  each  two  long  ftamina  fituated 
er  the  upper  lip,  which  are  terminated  by  bifid 
lpreffed  fummits,  and  are  fucceeded  by  four  naked 
Is  lnclofed  in  the  empalement.  It  dowers  in  July, 
if  the  fummer  proves  favourable,  the  feeds  fome- 
es  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

is  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  iown  on 
order  of  light  earth  expofed  to  the  eaft,  the  plants 
rife  very  freely  when  they  are  fit  to  remove, 
y  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  fhady  border,  in  the 
ie  mahner  as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  the  fil'd;  fort 
[  if  they  fhould  fhoot  up  ftalks  to  dower,  they 
uld  be  cut  down  to  {Lengthen  the  roots,  that  they 
y  put  out  lateral  buds,  for  when  they  are  permitted 
tower  the  firft  year,  the  roots  feldom  live  through 
winter,  therefore  they  fhould  be  prevented  :  in  the 
umn  the  plants  may  be  removed,  and  planted  in 
open  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  where  they 
1  fiower  the  following  fummer  -,  and  if  the  iealon 
uld  prove  dry,  they  fhould  be  duly  watered,  other- 
e  they  will  not  be  near  fo  beautiful,  nor  will  .the 
nts  produce  good  feeds. 

MB  IN.  See  Spondias. 

NTIA.  See  Heliocarpus. 

R  JE  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  60. 

The  Characters  are, 

ejheath  of  the  flower  has  two  valves  -,  the  flower  is 
ipofed  of fix  petals ,  the  three  upper  are  ere  hi  and  bifid , 
three  under  fpread  open  -,  it  hath  three  floor t  ftamina , 
minuted  by  oblong  fummits.  The  germen  is  fituated  be- 
;  the  flower,  fupporting  a  Jingle  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  tri- 
erehl  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  three- 
nered  capfule,  having  three  furrows,  with  three  cells, 
taining  feveral  round  feeds. 

lis  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfi;  fedfion  of 
nnaeus’s  third  clafs,  intitled  Triandria  Monogynia, 
dower  having  three  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Iorvea  ( Vegeta )  fpatha  uniflora,  folds  gladiolatis. 
orea  with  one  flower  in  each  Jheath ,  and  fwordfioaped 
ves.  Morasa  folds  canaliculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  59.  Mo- 
1  with  channelled  leaves. 

[orzea  (; Juncea )  fpatha  bidora,  folds  fubulatis.  Mo 
1  with  two  flowers  in  each  Jheath ,  and  awl-Jhaped  leaves. 
ortea  folds  fubulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  59.  Morea  with  awl- 

iped  leaves.  „ 

hefe  plants  are  both  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
ope,  from  whence  I  received  their  feeds,  which 
,ve  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  where  the  plants 
ive  feveral  times  produced  their  flowers,  which  dif- 
ring  from  all  the  other  genera  of  plants  in  the  fame 
afs,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  titling  it  Morea,  in 
>nour  of  Robert  More,  Efq-,  of  Shrewfbury,  who 
well  deified  in  the  fcience  of  botany,  and  alfo  in 
her  parts  of  natural  hiftory. 

he  firft  fort  has  fibrous  roots  like  thofe  of  the  Flag 
aved  Iris,  from  whence  ai  des  many  fmall  lword- 
iaped  leaves,  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  half  an 
eh  broad  in  the  middle,  diminifhing  toward  both 
ids,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  lying  over  each  other 
;  their  bafe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Iris  -,  the 
ower-ftalk  arifes  between  the  leaves  from  the  root, 
Dout  eight  inches  high,  having  one  fmall  leaf  at 
ich  joint,  and  is  terminated  by  one  flower,  which  is 
avered  with  a  fpatha  (or  fheath)  having  two  valves ; 
ie  flower  is  of  a  dirty  white,  each  petal  having  a 
lufh  of  purple  toward  their  upper  part,  and  a  pretty 
road  fpot  of  yellow  toward  their  tails ,  within  are 
iree  flender  ftamina  terminated  by  oblong  fummits, 
nd  one  ftyle  crowned  by  a  trifid  ftigma.  I  he  flow 
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ers  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  riperf  the  end  df 
July.  . 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  fmall  bulbous  root,  a  little 
compreffed  on  the  fides,  with  a  fmooth  dark-coloured 
fkin,  from  which  arife  three  or  four  awl-ftiaped  leaves 
of  a  pale  green,  fome  of  which  are  five  inches  longj 
and  others  are  feven  or  eight,  and  about  half  an  inch 
broad,  terminating  with  three  angles ;  the  foot-ftalks 
of  the  flowers  rife  about  fix  inches  high,  and  general¬ 
ly  bend  at  their  lower  joint thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
a  fmall  leaf  at  each  joint,  whofe  bafe  almoft  lurrounds 
the  ftalk,  which  is  terminated  by  two  flowers,  en- 
compaffed  with  a  withered  fheath  ,  the  flowers  are  of 
an  Orange  colour ;  the  petals  are  pretty  broad  up¬ 
ward,  but  are  connedted  at  their  bafe.  Thefe  appear 
in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the  end  of  July. 

The  plants  are  propagated  either  by  feeds,  or  from 
offsets  of  the  fecond  fort,  and  by  parting  or  dividing 
the  roots  of  the  firft  ,  the  beft  time  for  tranfplafitihg 
of  them,  and  feparating  the  offsets  of  the  fecortd  fort, 
and  parting  the  roots  of  the  firft,  is  in  Auguft,  that 
they  may  put  out  new  fibres  before  winter  and  that 
is  alfo  the  right  feafon  for  fowing  of  the  feeds,  for 
when  they  are  town  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  finall 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  bed  of  old  tanners  bark,  un¬ 
der  a  common  frame  in  winter,  there  is  little  danger 
of  thefe  feeds  mifearrying.  The  plants  wifi  alfo  re¬ 
quire  this  fort  of  flhelter  in  winter,  for  as  they  are  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England*  and  if 
they  are  placed  in  a  green-houfe,  they  are  apt  to  draw 
up  weak,  therefore  when  they  are  flneltered  under  a 
frame,  fo  as  to  enjoy  the  free  open  air  in  winter  when 
the  weather  is  warm,  and  fecured  from  froft  and 
hard  rains,  they  wifi  flower  and  ripen  their  feeds  bet¬ 
ter  than  with  any  other  management :  in  fummer  they 
fhould  be  fully  expofed  to  the  open  air  till  Odtober, 
when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  fhelter. 

MORIN  A.  Tourn.  Cor.  48.  tab.  480.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  39.  Diototheca.  Vaill.  Mem.  Acad.  1722. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  double  empalement  -,  that  under  the  fruit  is  tubu- 
lous ,  cylindrical ,  of  one  leaf,  indented  at  the  brim ,  and 
permanent  that  of  the  flower  is  tubulous ,  bifid,  of  ond 
leaf,  and  permanent.  The  flower  hath  one  petal,  with 
a  long  tube  enlarged  upward,  and  a  little  incurved.  The 
top  is  divided  into  two  lips  ;  the  upper  lip  is  fmall  and 
bifid ,  the  under  lip  is  cut  into  three  equal  obtufe  fegments^ 
the  middle  one  being  extended  beyond  the  other .  It  hath 
two  briftly  ftamina  fituated  near  the  ftyle,  terminated  by 
heart -jhaped  erect  fummits.  The  globular  germen  is  fitu¬ 
ated  under  the  flower,  fupporting  a  fender  ftyle  which  is 
longer  than  the  ftamina,  crowned  by  a  target-fhaped  ftig¬ 
ma  -,  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  feed,  crowned 
by  the  empalement  of  the  flower.  . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fecond  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  two  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent 
known,  which  is, 

Morina  [Orient alls.)  Hort.  Cliff.  14.  Morina  Orientalis, 
carlinae  folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eajiern  Morina ,  with  A 

Car  line  Thiftle  leaf.  . 

This  plant  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort,  in  his 
travels  in  the  Levant,  who  gave  it  this  name  in  honour 
of  Dr.  Morin,  a  phyfician  at  Paris. 

It  grows  naturally  near  Erzeron  in  Perfia,  and  was  iri 
the  Englifh  gardens  before  the  fevere  winter  in  174®* 
which  killed  all  theplants  that  were  here,  alfo  thofe  indie 
garden  at  Paris-,  fo  the  only  plant  remaining  was  in  the 
garden  of  Monfieurdu  Hamel.  1  he  root  ot  this  plant  is 
taper  and  thick,  running  deep  into  the  ground,  lend¬ 
ing  out  feveral  thick  ftrong  fibres  as  large  as  a  finger, 
the  ftalk  riles  near  three  feetTigh  ;  it  is  irnooth,  of  a 
purplifh  colour  toward  the  bottom,  but  hairy  and 
green  at  the  top,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  by  three  or 
four  prickly  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Carline  Ihiltle, 
they  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  broad,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
of  a  pale  green  on  their  under,  and  a  little  hairy, 
armed  on  their  edges  with  lpines.  he  flowers  com-e 
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Out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  each  fide  the 
ftalk  •,  thefe  have  very  long  tubes,  which  are  (lender 
at  the  bottom,  but  are  enlarged  upward,  and  are  a 
little  incurved  ;  the  brim  fpreads  open  with  two  large 
lips,  the  upper  lip  is  indented  at  the  top  and  round¬ 
ed,  the  lower  lip  is  cut  into  three  obtufe  fegments  •, 
under  the  lip  are  fituated  two  briftly  {lamina  which 
are  crooked,  and  crowned  with  yellow  fummits. 
Thefe  flowers  appear  in  July,  but  I  never  had  any 
feeds  fucceed  them.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  white, 
and  others  of  a  purplifh  red  on  the  fame  plant. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feed,  which  lhould  be 
fown  foon  after  it  is  ripe  in  the  autumn,  otherwife  the 
plants  will  not  come  up  the  following  fummer ;  for  I 
have  feveral  times  oblerved,  where  the  feeds  have 
been  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  have  remained  in  the 
ground  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  before  the  plants 
have  appeared.  Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
places  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  becaufe  they 
fend  forth  tap-roots,  which  run  very  deep  into  the 
ground  ;  and  when  thefe  are  broken  or  injured  in 
tranfplanting,  the  plants  feldorn  thrive  after.  They 
may  be  fown  in  open  beds  or  borders  of  frelh  light 
earth,  being  careful  to  mark  the  places,  that  the 
ground  may  not  be  difturbed  ;  for  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  feeds  do  not  come  up  the  firft  year, 
when  they  are  fown  in  autumn ;  but  when  they  are 
fown  in  the  fpring,  they  never  come  up  the  fame 
year.  The  ground  where  the  feeds  are  fown  muft  be 
kept  clear  from  weeds,  which  is  all  that  is  neceffary 
to  be  done,  until  the  plants  come  up  ;  where  they 
are  too  dole  together,  they  fhould  be  thinned  while 
young,  fo  as  to  leave  them  near  eighteen  inches  apart ; 
after  which  time,  they  will  require  no  other  culture 
but  to  keep  them  conitantly  clear  from  weeds  ;  and 
in  the  fpring,  juft  before  the  plants  put  out  new 
leaves,  to  dig  the  ground  gently  between  them,  and 
lay  a  little  frefh  earth  over  the  furface  of  the  bed 
to  encourage  them. 

In  autumn  thefe  plants  decay  to  the  ground,  and 
fend  forth  new  leaves  the  following  fpring,  but  it  will 
be  three  years  from  the  time  of  the  plants  firft  coming 
up  to  their  flowering,  though  after  that  time  they  will 
flower  every  feafon  ;  and  the  roots  will  continue  ma¬ 
ny  years,^  provided  they  are  not  difturbejd,  or  killed 
by  very  fevere  froft. 

M  O  R  U  S.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  589.  tab.  363.  Tin. 
Gen.  Plant.  936.  [of  pxvfo;,  black,  becaufe  its  fruit 
is  ordinarily  fo.]  The  Mulberry-tree;  in  French, 
Muricr. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  flowers  growing  at  feparate  difiances  from 
the  female  on  the  fame  tree.  'The  male  flowers  are  col¬ 
lected  in  long  taper  ropes  or  katkins ;  thefe  have  no  petals , 
but  have  four  awl  -flo  aped  ere  hi  fiamina ,  which  are 
longer  than  the  empalement ,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits. 
The  female  flowers  are  collected  into  roundifh  heads  ;  thefe 
have  no  petals ,  but  a  heart-Jhaped  germen ,  fupporting 
two  long. ,  rough ,  reflexed  fly  les,  crowned  by  fingle  ftigmas. 
The  empalement  of  thefe  afterward  become  large ,  flefhy, 
fucculent  fruit,  compofed  of  feveral  protuberances,  in  each 
of  which  is  lodged  one  oval  feed. 

This  genus  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fedion  of  Linnte- 
us’s  twenty-firft  clals,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
which  have  male  and  female  flowers  at  feparate  dif- 
tances  on  the  fame  plant,  and  the  male  flowers  have 
four  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Morus  {Nigra)  foliis  cordatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  441. 
Midberry  with  rough  heart-Jhaped  leaves.  Morus  frudu 
nigro.  C.  R.  P.  459.  Mulberry  with  a  black  fruit  or 
the  common  Mulberry. 

Morus  (. Laciniatis )  foliis  palmatis  hirfutis.  Mulberry 
with  hand-Jhaped  hairy  leaves.  Morus  frudu  nio-ro 
mmori  foliis  eleganter  laciniatis.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
589.  Smaller  black  Midberry  with  elegant  cut  leaves. 
Morus  {Rubra)  foliis  cordatis  fubtus  villofis,  amends 
c^undricis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  986.  Mulberry  with  he  art - 
papeu  leaves  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide ,  and  cy¬ 
lindrical  katkins.  Morus  Virginicnfis  arbor,  loti  arbo- 


ris  inftar  ramofa,  foliis  ampliflimis.  Pluk.  Phyt 
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246.  fol.  4.  Virginia  Mulberry  branching  like  the  l 
tree ,  having  very  large  leaves. 

.  Morus  {Alba)  foliis  oblique  cordatis  laevibus 
Cliff.  441.  Mulberry  with  oblique ,  fmooth ,  heart  1 
leaves.  Morus  frudu  albo.  C.  B.  P.  4rQi  J 
with  a  white  fruit. 

.  Morus  {Tinhloria)  foliis  oblique  cordatis  acuni 
hirfutis.  Mulberry  with  oblique ,  heart-Jhaped 
pointed ,  hairy  leaves.  Morus  frudu  viridi,  lj’rn! 
phureo  tindorio.  Sloan.  Hift.  Jam.  2.  p.  3.  ]J/[U 

with  a  green  fruit,  whefe  wood  dyes  a  fulphur  coN 
Fuftick  wood. 

,  Morus  (Papyrifera)  foliis  palmatis,  frudibus  1 
dis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  986.  Mulberry  with  hand-f 
leaves  and  prickly  fruit.  Morus  fativa,  foliis  uj 
mortuae,  cortice  papyrifera.  Kcernp.  Amcen.47t 
tivated  Mulberry  with  leaves  like  Dead  Nettle ,  a, 
whofe  bark  paper  is  made. 

Morus  {Tatarica)  foliis  ovato-oblongis  utrii 
sequalibus,  imequaliter  ferratis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  ooy.  1 
berry  with  oval  oblong  leaves ,  which  are  equal  on 
fides,  but  unequally  fawed.  Tinda-parua.  Hort. 
1.  p.  87.  fol.  49. 

8.  Morus  {Zanthoxylum)  foliis  ovato-oblonds  acum 
tis  obliquis,  ramis  aculeatis.  Mulberry  with  oval 
long,  acute-pointed  leaves ,  which  are  oblique  to  the '' 
flalk, '  and  prickly  branches.  Zanthoxylum  aculea 
carpini  foliis,  Americanum,  cortice  cinereo.  1 
Phyt.  239.  fol.  3.  Prickly  Zanthoxylum  of  Amt; 
with  Hornbeam  leaves  and  an  Af- coloured  bark. 
The  firft  fort  is  the  common  black  Mulberry 
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which  is  cultivated  for  the  delicacy  of  its  fruit,' 
tree  grows  naturally  in  Perfia,  from  whence  it 
firft  brought  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  bu 
now  become  common  in  every  part  of  Europe,  wh 
the  winters  are  not  very  fevere ;  for  in  the  north 
parts  of  Sweden,  thefe  trees  will  not  live  in  the  0 
air ;  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany  they  are  plan 
againft  walls,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  Pea< 
and  other  tender  fruits  are  here. 

Thefe  trees  are  generally  of  both  fexes,  having  m 
flowers  or  katkins  on  the  fame  tree  with  the°frui 
but  it  often  happens,  that  fome  of  the  trees  whi 
are  raifed  from  feeds,  have  generally  male  ilowe 
and  produce  no  fruit ;  fo  that  thofe  who  plant  th< 
trees  for  their  fruit,  lhould  never  make  choice 
fuch  as  have  been  propagated  by  feeds,  unlefs  th 
have  feen  them  produce  fruit  in  the  nurfery.  It 
alfo  the  fureft  way  to  mark  fuch  trees  as  are  fruitf 
in  the  nurfery,  at  the  time  when  their  fruit  is  up> 
them,  becaufe  thofe  trees  which  are  propagated  I 
layers,  are  fometimes  of  the  male  fort ;  for  I  ha 
feveral  times  obferved,  that  fome  of  the  large  branch 
of  thefe  trees  have  produced  only  katkins,  when  tl 
other  parts  of  the  trees  have  been  very  fruitful; 
that  unlefs  care  is  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  branch 
for  making  the  layers,  there  is  the  fame  hazard  as 
feedling  trees  :  nor  lhould  the  {hoots  which  con 
out  near  the  roots  of  old  trees  be  ever  laid  down,  f 
thefe  rarely  produce  fruit  until  they  have  been  plan 
ed  many  years,  although  the  trees  from  which  the 
were  produced  might  be  very  fruitful.  I  have  0! 
ferved  fome  trees  which  produced  only  katkins  f 
many  years  after  they  were  planted,  and  afterwai 
have  become  fruitful ;  the  fame  I  have  obferved  ' 
Walnut-trees,  and  my  honoured  friend  the  Chevalij 
Rathgeb,  has  informed  me,  that  he  has  obferved  tl 
fame  in  the  Lentifk  and  Turpentine-trees. 

The  old  Mulberry-trees  arenot  only  more  fruitful thj 
the  young,  but  their  fruit  are  much  larger  and  be 
ter  flavoured  ;  fo  that  where  there  are  any  of  thefe  0] 
trees,  it  is  the  beft  way  to  propagate  from  them,  an 
to  make  choice  of  thofe  branches  which  are  mo 
fruitful.  The  ulual  method  of  propagating  the 
trees,  is  by  laying  down  their  branches,  which  w: 
take  root  in  one  year,  and  are  then  feparated  fro 
the  old  trees  ;  but  as  the  moft  fruitful  branches  2 
often  fo  far  from  the  ground  as  not  be  layed,  unit 
by  railing  of  boxes  or  balkets  of  earth  upon  iuppoi 
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>r  this  purpofe,  fo  the  better  way  is  to  propagate 
tem  by  cuttings,  which,  if  rightly  chofen  and  fkil- 
illv  managed,  will  take  root  very  well ;  and  in  this 
lethod  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  having  them 
om  trees  at  a  diftance,  and  from  the  moil  fruitful 
-anches.  Thefe  cuttings  ffiould  be  the  (hoots  of 
e  former  year,  with  one  joint  of  the  two  years 
aod  to  their  bottom  ;  the  cuttings  ffiould  not  be 
ortened,  but  planted  their  full  length,  leaving  two 
three  buds  above  ground.  The  beft  fealbn  for 
anting  them  is  in  March,  after  the  danger  of  hard 
oft  is  over ;  they  (hould  be  planted  in  light  rich 
rth,  preffing  the  ground  pretty  clofe  about  them  ; 
id  if  they  are  covered  with  glaffes,  it  will  forward 
eir  putting  out  roots ;  but  where  there  is  not  fuch 
inveniency,  the  ground  about  them  ffiould  be 
>vered  with  mofs,  to  prevent  its  drying ;  and 
here  this  is  carefully  done,  the  cuttings  will  re- 
lire  but  little  water,  and  will  fucceed  much  bet- 
r  than  with  having  much  wet.  If  the  cuttings 
cceed  well  and  make  good  (hoots,  they  may  be 
mfplanted  the  following  fpring  into  a  nurfery, 
lere  they  ffiould  be  regularly  trained  to  ftems,  by 
:ing  down  (lakes  by  each,  to  which  the  principal 
oots  ffiould  be  faftened ;  and  moil  of  the  lateral 
anches  ffiould  be  clofely  pruned  off,  leaving  only 
o  or  three  of  the  weakeft  to  detain  the  fap,  for 
s  augmentation  of  the  ftem  ;  for  when  they  are 
ite  di veiled  of  their  fide  (hoots,  the  fap  is  mounted 
the  top,  fo  that  the  heads  of  the  trees  grow  too  fad 
•  the  ftems,  and  become  too  weighty  for  their  fup- 
rt.  In  about  four  years  growth  in  the  nurfery,  they 
11  be  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for 
ffe  trees  are  tranfplanted  with  greater  fafety  while 
ung,  than  when  they  are  of  a  large  fize. 
the  cuttings  are  planted  in  a  bed  fully  expofed  to  the 
i,  it  will  be  proper  to  arch  the  bed  over  with 
ops,  that  they  may  be  (haded  with  mats  in  the 
it  of  the  day  during  the  fpring,  till  they  have  put 
t  roots ;  after  which,  the  more  they  are  expofed 
the  fun,  the  better  they  will  fucceed,  provided 
;  ground  is  covered  with  mofs  or  mulch  to  prevent 
drying,  for  the  fun  will  harden  the  ffioots,  and 
:reby  they  will  be  in  lefs  danger  of  fuffering  by  the 
ly  frofts  in  autumn  ;  for  when  thefe  are  in  a  ffiady 
nation,  they  are  apt  to  grow  vigoroufly  in  fummer, 
will  be  replete  with  moifture,  and  the  early  frofts 
Odlober  frequently  kill  their  tops  ;  and  if  the  hal¬ 
ving  winter  proves  fevere,  they  are  often  killed  to 
fir  roots,  and  fometime^  are  entirely  deftroyed.  I 
ve  two  or  three  times  made  trial  of  planting  the 
ttings  of  Mulberries  on  a  hot-bed,  and  have  found 
:m  fucceed  extremely  well.  This  I  was  led  to  by 
ferving  fome  (ticks  of  Mulberry-trees  which  were 
t  for  forks,  and  thruft  into  the  hot-bed  to  fallen 
wn  the  Vines  of  Cucumbers  ;  which,  although 
ty  had  been  cut  from  the  tree  a  confiderable  time, 

:  many  of  them  put  out  roots  and  (hot  out  branches-, 
that  where  any  perfon  is  in  hade  to  propagate  thefe 
es,  if  the  cuttings  are  planted  on  a  moderate  hot- 
d,  they  will  take  root  much  fooner  than  in  the  com- 
)n  ground. 

lis  tree  delights  to  grow  in  rich  light  earth,  fuch  as 
in  mod  of  the  old  kitchen-gardens  about  London, 
lere  there  is  alfo  a  great  depth  of  earth ;  for  in  fome 
thofe  gardens  there  are  trees  of  a  very  great  age, 
lich  are  very  healthy  and  fruitful,  and  their  fruit  is 
■ger  and  better  flavoured  than  thofe  of  younger 
:es.  I  have  never  yet  feen  any  of  thefe  trees  which 
:re  planted  in  a  very  (liff  foil,  or  on  (hallow  ground, 
her  upon  clay,  chalk,  or  gravel,  which  have  been 
althy  or  fruitful,  but  their  ftems  and  branches  are 
vered  with  mofs,  fo  that  the  little  fruit  which  they 
metimes  produce  are  fmall,  ill  tailed,  and  late  be- 
re  they  ripen. 

thefe  trees  are  planted  in  a  fituation  where  they  are 
fended  from  the  ftrong  fouth  and  north-well  winds, 
will  preferve  their  fruit  from  being  blown  off ;  but 
is  (helter,  whether  it  be  trees  or  buildings,  (liould  be 
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at  fuch  a  diftance  as  not  to  keep  off  the  fun  ;  for  where 
the  fruit  has  not  the  benefit  of  his  rays  to  diffipate 
the  morning  dews  early,  they  will  turn  mouldy  and 
rot  upon  the  trees.  There  is  never  any  occafion  for 
pruning  thefe  trees,  more  than  to  cut  off  any  of  the 
branches  which  may  grow  acrofs  others,  fo  as  to  rub 
and  wound  their  bark,  by  their  motion  occafioned  by 
the  wind ;  for  their  ffioots  ffiould  never  be  fhortened, 
becaufe  the  fruit  is  produced  on  the  young  wood. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  from 
whence  I  received  a  parcel  of  the  feeds,  and  railed  a 
good  number  of  the  plants;  all  thefe  were  totally 
different  in  their  leaves  from  the  common  Mulberry, 
fo  that  I  am  certain  of  its  being  a  diftindl  fpecies.  It 
is  alfo  a  tree  of  humbler  growth,  but  the  fruit  is  fmall 
and  has  no  flavour,  fo  is  not  worth  propagating ; 
fome  of  the  trees  produced  fruit  two  or  three  )ears  in 
the  Chelfea  garden. 

The  white  Mulberry  is  commonly  cultivated  for  its 
leaves  to  feed  fiik-worms  in  France,  Italy,  &c. 
though  thePerfians  generally  make  ufe  of  the  common 
black  Mulberry  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  I  have  been  afi- 
fured  by  a  gentleman  of  honour,  who  has  made  trial 
of  both  forts  of  leaves,  that  the  worms  fed  with  thofe 
of  the  black  fort  produce  much  better  filk  than  thofe 
fed  with  the  white  ;  but  he  obferves  that  the  leaves 
of  the  black  fort  ffiould  never  be  given  to  the  worms 
after  they  have  eaten  for  fome  time  of  the  v/hite,  left 
the  worms  (liould  burft,  which  is  often  the  cafe  when 
they  are  thus  treated. 

The  trees  which  are  defigned  to  feed  filk-worms, 
ffiould  never  be  fuffered  to  grow  tall,  but  rather  kept 
in  a  fort  of  hedge  ;  and  inftead  of  pulling  off  the 
leaves  fingly,  they  ffiould  be  (beared  off  together 
with  their  young  branches,  which  is  much  fooner 
done,  and  not  fo  injurious  to  the  tree. 

This  white  fort  may  be  propagated  either  from  feeds 
or  layers,  as  the  black  Mulberry,  and  is  equally  hardy 
but  the  mod  expeditious  method  of  railing  thefe  trees 
in  quantity,  is  from  the  feeds,  which  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  plenty  from  the  fouth  of  France  or  Italy  :  the 
beft  way  to  fow  thefe  feeds  in  England,  is  to  make  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  which  ffiould  be  arched  over  with 
hoops,  and  covered  with  mats  ;  upon  this  bed  the 
feeds  ffiould  be  fown  in  the  end  of  March,  and  co¬ 
vered  over  with  light  earth  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep  :  in  very  dry  weather  the  bed  mud  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day  (haded 
with  mats,  and  alfo  covered  in  the  nights  when  they 
are  cold  ;  with  this  management  the  plants  will  come 
up  in  five  or  fix  weeks,  and  as  they  are  tender  when 
they  fil'd  appear,  fo  theymuft  be  guarded  againft  frofty 
mornings,  which  often  happen  in  May,  and  deftroy 
fuch  tender  plants;  during  the  fummer  they  mull  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they 
require:  but  there  mud  be  care  taken  of  them  the  firft 
winter,  efpecially  to  cover  them  in  autumn,  when  the 
firft  frofts  come,  which  will  kill  the  tender  plants  to 
the  ground,  if  they  are  not  protected  ;  the  following 
March  thefe  plants  ffiould  be  tranfplanted  into  the 
nurfery  to  get  ftrength,  where  they  may  remain  two 
or  three  years,  and  then  ffiould  be  removed  where  they 
are  to  continue. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  tree,  which 
differ  in  the  ffiape  of  their  leaves,  fize,  and  colour  of 
their  fruit ;  but  as  they  are  of  no  other  ufe  than  for 
their  leaves,  the  ftrongeft  (hooting  and  the  largeft 
leaved  ffiould  be  preferred. 

The  third  fort,  which  is  the  large-leaved  Virginian 
Mulberry  with  black  ffioots,  is  more  uncommon  thin 
either  of  the  former  ;  there  is  a'  large  tree  of  this 
growing  in  the  gardens  of  the  Biffiop  of  London  at 
Fulham,  which  has  been  feveral  years  an  inhabitant 
of  that  garden,  but  has  never  produced  any  fruit  that 
I  could  learn,  but  hath  fome  years  a  great  number  of 
katkins,  much  like  thofe  of  the  Hazel-nut,  which  oc¬ 
cafioned  Mr.  Ray  to  give  it  the  name  of  Corylus ; 
but  it  may  be  one  of  the  male  trees  which  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  fruit,  as  it  fometimes  happens  in  the  common. 
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forts  of  Mulberries  the  leaves  of  this  are  fomewhat 
like  thole  of  the  common  Mulberry-tree,  but  are 
rougher. 

This  tree  has  not  been  propagated  yet  in  this  country, 
for  though  it  has  been  budded  and  grafted  upon  both 
the  black  and  white  Mulberries,  yet  I  cannot  hear 
that  it  hath  fucceeded  upon  either,  lb  that  I  fufpedt 
it  is  not  of  this  genus  •,  and  the  tree  being  pretty  tall, 
cannot  be  laid  down,  which  is  the  mod  likely  me¬ 
thod  to  propagate  it.  This  is  very  hardy,  and  will 
endure  the  cold  of  our  climate  in  the  open  air  very 
well,  and  is  coveted  as  a  curiofity  by  fuch  as  delight 
in  a  variety  of  trees  and  Ihrubs. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  tree  whofe  wood  is  ufed  by  the 
dyers,  and  is  better  known  by  the  title  of  Fuftick, 
which  is  given  to  the  wood,  than  by  its  fruit,  which 
is  of  no  eftimation.  This  grows  naturally  in  moll:  of 
the  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  but  in  much  greater 
plenty  at  Campeachy,  where  it  abounds  greatly.  This 
wood  is  one  of  the  commodities  exported  from  Ja¬ 
maica,  where  it  grows  in  greater  plenty  than  in  any 
other  of  the  Britifh  iflands. 

This  tree  in  the  countries  where  it  grows  naturally, 
rifes  to  the  height  of  fixty  feet  or  upward  •,  it  has  a 
light  brown  bark,  which  hath  fome  lhallow  furrows  •, 
the  wood  is  firm,  folid,  .and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
It  fends  out  many  branches  on  every  fide,  covered 
with  a  white  bark,  and  arc  garnilhed  with  leaves 
about  four  inches  long,  which  are  broad  at  their  bafe, 
indented  at  the  foot-ftalk,  where  they  are  rounded, 
but  one  fide  is  broader  than  the  other,  fo  that  they 
are  oblique  to  the  foot-ftalk ;  thefe  diminifh  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  end  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  rough  like 
thole  of  the  common  Mulberry,  of  a  dark  green,  and 
Hand  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
young  branches  come  out  Ihort  katkins  of  a  pale  her¬ 
baceous  colour,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  fame 
branches  the  fruit  is  produced,  growing  upon  fhort 
foot-ftalks ;  they  are  as  large  as  nutmegs,  of  a 
roundifh  form,  full  of  protuberances  like  the  com¬ 
mon  Mulberry,  green  within,  and  alfo  on  theoutfide, 
of  a  lufeious  fweet  tafte  when  ripe. 

It  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  country,  unlefs  pre- 
ferved  in  a  warm  ftove.  There  are  feveral  of  the 
plants  now  growing  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  which 
were  railed  from  feeds  fent  from  Jamaica,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Williams,  Efq-,  with  many  other  curious  forts, 
which  are  natives  of  that  ifland.  The  feeds  of  this 
plant  come  up  freely  on  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the 
plants- are  fit  to  remove,  they  Ihould  be  each  planted 
in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  frelh  light  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and 
fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
then  they  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other 
plants  from  thofe  hot  countries,  always  keeping  them 
in  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  will  make 
good  progtefs.  Thefe  plants  retain  their  leaves  great 
part  of  the  year  in  the  ftove. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  China  and  Japan ; 
it  alfo  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina,  from 
whence  I  have  received  the  feeds  *,  the  inhabitants 
of  Japan  make  paper  of  the  bark  ;  they  cultivate 
the  trees  for  that  purpofe  on  the  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains,  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  Ofiers  are  cul¬ 
tivated  here,  cutting  down  the  young  Ihoots  in  au¬ 
tumn  for  their  bark.  There  were  feveral  of  thefe 
trees  railed  from  feeds  a  few  years  paft,  in  the  gardens 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  was 
fo  good  as  to  favour  me  with  one  of  the  plants,  which 
thrives  very  well  in  the  open  air  without  any  Ihelter, 
as  many  of  the  trees  and  plants  of  thofe  countries  will 
do,  if  they  grow  on  the  mountains.  This  plant  makes 
very  ftrong  vigorous  fhoots,  but  feems  not  to  be  of 
tall  growth,  for  it  fends  out  many  lateral  branches 
from  the  root  upward.  The  lea-1  es  are  large,  fome 
of  them  are  entire,  others  are  deeply  cut  into  three, 
and  fome  into  five  lobes,  efpecially  while  the  trees 
are  young,  dividing  in  form  of  a  hand  ;  they  are  of 
a  dark  green,  and  rough  to  the  touch,  but  of  a  pale 
green,  and  fomewhat  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  falling 
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off  on  the  firft  approach  of  froft  in  autumn  as 
thofe  of  the  common  Mulberry.  The  delcription  wh 
Kasmpfer  gives  of  the  fruit  is,  that  they  are  a  lii 
larger  than  Peas,  furrounded  with  long  purple  hai 
are  compofed  of  acini,  or  protuberances,  and  wh 
ripe,  change  to  a  black  purple  colour,  and  are  full 
fweet  juice. 

This  tree  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down 
branches,  in  the  fame  way  as  is  praftifed  for  the  co 
mon  Mulberry  •,  or  it  may  be  multiplied  by  plantj 
the  cuttings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  direct 
for  the  common  fort. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  where 
becomes  a  large  tree.  It  hath  foft,  thick,  yellow; 
bark,  with  a  milky  juice  like  the  Fig,  which 
aftringent.  The  branches  comeout  on  every  fide,  whh 
are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  ftandino-  u' 
on  ihort  foot-ftalks  •,  both  fides  of  thefe  leaves  a 
equal,  but  their  edges  are  unequally  fawed  •  thi 
are  rough,  of  a  dark  green  on  th#ir  upper  fide  b 
pale  on  their  under,  Handing  alternately  on  tl1 
branches.  The  flowers  come  out  in  round  heads 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves,  on  each  fide  the  branche 
they  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour-,  the  ma 
flowers  have  four  ftamina  the  female  flowers  are  fu, 
ceeded  by  roundifh  fruit,  which  are  firft  green,  afte 
wards  white,  and  when  ripe  turn  to  a  dark  red  colon 
I  received  the  feeds  of  this  plant  from  Bombay,  whit 
fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  garden.  The  plants  are  to 
tender  to  live  out  of  a  ftove  in  this  country  j  for  as 
raifed  a  good  number  of  the  plants,  fo  when  they  ha 
obtained  ftrength,  I  placed  fome  of  them  in  differen 
fituations,  where  they  were  defended  from  the  froft 
but  not  any  of  them  furvived  the  winter,  but  thoi 
which  were  in  the  bark-ftove,  where  they  are  con- 
llantly  kept,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  othe; 
tender  plants,  giving  them  but  little  water  in  winterj 
with  which  management  the  plants  thrive,  and  retair 
their  leaves  all  the  year. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  alfc! 
in  the  Bahama  Iflands,  from  both  which  places  1  have 
received  the  feeds.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  cut,  and 
fold  for  the  fame  ufes  as  the  fifth,  from  which  this 
tree  has  not  been  well  diftinguifhed  by  the  botanifts: 
this  does  not  grow  to  fo  great  a  fize  as  the  fifth ;  the 
branches  are  flenderer,  the  leaves  are  narrower,  and  j 
are  rounded  at  their  bafe,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and] 
end  in  acute  points.  At  the  foot-ftalk  of  each] 
leaf  comes  out  two  Iharp  thorns,  which,  in  the  older ; 
branches  grow  to  the  length  of  two  inches.  The  fruit 
is  lhaped  like  that  of  the  fifth  fort,  but  is  fmaller. 
MOSCHATELLINA.  See  Adoxa. 

MOSS.  See  Muscus. 

MOTHERWORT.  See  Cardiaca. 
MOULD,  or  earth,  the  goodnefs  of  which  may  be : 
known  by  the  fight,  fmell,  and  touch. 

Firft,  by  the  fight :  thofe  Moulds  that  are  of  a  bright  ■ 
Cheftnut,  or  hazelly  colour,  are  counted  the  bell ;  of  t 
this  colour  are  the  beft  loams,  and  alfo  the  beft  natu¬ 
ral  earth,  and  this  will  be  the  better  yet,  if  it  cuts: 
like  butter,  and  does  not  ftick  obftinately,  but  is 
Ihort,  tolerably  light,  breaking  into  fmall  clods,  is 
fweet,  will  be  tempered  without  crufting  or  chapping,  1 
in  dry  weather,  or  turning  to  mortar  in  wet. 

The  next  to  that,  the  dark  gray  and  ruffet  Moulds1 
are  accounted  the  beft,  the  light  and  dark  Aih-colour’l 
are  reckoned  the  worft,  fuch  as  are  ufually  found  on ; 
common,  or  heathy  ground  ;  the  clear  tawny  is  by  no 
means  to  be  approved,  but  that  of  a  yellowifh  red  co- . 
lour  is  accounted  the  worft  of  all ;  this  is  commonly.' 
found  in  wild  and  wafte  parts  of  the  country,  and  for; 
the  mod  part  produce  nothing  but  Furz  and  Fern,; 
according  as  their  bottoms  are  more  or  lefs  of  a  light! 
and  fandy,  or  of  a  fpewy  gravel,  or  clayey  nature. 
Secondly,  by  the  imell :  all  lands  that  are  good , 
and  wholefome,  will,  after  rain,  or  breaking  up  by  I 
the  fpade,  emit  a  good  fmell. 

Thirdly,  by  the  touch  :  by  this  means  we  may  dif-| 
*  cover  whether  it  confifts  of  fubftances  entirely  arena- : 
ceous,  or  clammy  j  or,  according  as  it  is  exprdTed  by 
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Evelyn,  whether  it  be  tender,  fatty,  deterfive,  or 
»ry  or  more  harfli,  gritty,  porous,  or  friable. 

being  always  the  belt  that  is  between  the  two 
mes,  and  does  not  contain  the  two  different  qua- 
of  jfoft  and  hard  mixed,  of  moift  and  dry,  of 
ifh  and  mild,  that  is  neither  too  undtuous  or  too 
but  fuch  as  will  diffolve,  ot  a  juft  confiftence, 
een  fand  and  clay,  and  fuch  as  will  not  ftick  to 
Dade  or  fingers  upon  every  flafh  of  rain, 
am,  or  brick  Mould,  is  not  to  be  difapproved, 
quiring  little  help  or  improvement  but  the  fpade, 
s  efteemed  both  by  the  gardener  and  florift. 

IL  AGE  is  avifcous  clammy  lubftance  about 

ILAGINOUS  fignifies,  endowed  with  a 
my  vifcous  matter. 

BERRY.  See  Morus. 

.LEIN.  See  Verbascum. 

] T I S I  LI  QU O U  S  plants  are  fuch  as  have 
-each  flower,  many  diftinct,  long,  flender,  and, 
itimes,  crooked  cafes,  or  filiquae,  in  which  their 
is  contained,  and,  which,  when  they  ripen,  open 
lemfelves,  and  let  the  feeds  drop.  Of  this  kind 
be  Bear’s-foot,  Columbines,  common  Houfe- 
,  Navelwort,  Orpine,  &c. 

d  M  Y,  a  fort  of  grafting  wax,  made  of  one 
nd  of  common  black  pitch,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
nd  of  common  turpentine,  put  into  an  earthen 
and  fet  on  the  fire  in  the  open  air  j  in  doing  this 
ouo-ht  to  hold  a  cover  in  your  hand,  ready  to  co- 
it,  tn  order  to  quench  it,  by  putting  it  thereon, 
h  is  to  be  done  feveral  times,  letting  it  on  the 
ao-ain,  that  the  nitrous  and  volatile  parts  may  be 
Dorated.  The  way  to  know  when  it  is  enough, 
y  pouring  a  little  of  it  on  a  pewter  plate,  and  if 
;  lo,  it  will  coagulate  prefently  *,  then  this  melted 
h  is  to  be  poured  into  another  pot,  and  a  little 
imon  wax  is  to  be  added  to  it,  mixing  them  well 
ther,  and  then  to  be  kept  for  ufe. 

Agricola  diredts  the  ufing  this  Mummy  as  fol- 

S  1 

en  you  would  drefs  roots  with  this  wax,  you 
ft  melt  it,  and  afterwards  let  it  cool  a  little  ;  then 
in  the  ends  of  the  roots  you  would  plant  (for  he 
pofes  it  for  the  planting  pieces  of  loots  of  trees, 

)  one  after  the  other,  but  not  too  deep,  and  af- 
wards  to  put  them  in  water,  and  to  plant  them 
:he  earth,  the  fmall  end  downwards,  fo  that  the 
>-er  end  may  appear  a  little  way  out  thereof,  and 
e  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  then  to  piefs  the  earth 
y  hard  down  about  them,  that  they  may  not  re- 
ve  too  much  wet,  becaule  that  would  rot  them, 
immy  for  exotic  plants ;  the  fame  author  diredts 

:  making  it  as  follows  :  . 

ke  half  a  pound  of  gum  copal,  beat  it  very  fine, 
fearce  it  take  three  pounds  of  Venice  turpentine, 
^  melt  it  over  a  flow  fire  in  a  ftrong  earthen  pot  ; 
ien  the  turpentine  is  melted  and  liquidated,  put  the 
ted  gum  into  it,  keep  it  continually  ftirring  with  a 
tie  ftick,  augmenting  the  fire  gradually,  and  it  will 
diffolve  infenfibly  ;  afterwards  let  the  turpentine 
aporate  well,  and  it  will  thicken  ;  and  when  it  is  be- 
me  of  a  fufficient  confiftence,  you  may  make  it  up 
to  little  rolls,  like  fealing-wax,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 
bis  Mummy,  he  fays,  is  an  excellent  vulnerary  for 
ants,  it  being  fubjedt  to  no  corruption,  as  other 
immy  things  are  ;  it  hinders  any  rottennefs  between 
e  ftock  and  the  root,  by  means  of  which  the  callus 
formed  the  fooner,  and  fprcads  over  all  the  parts, 
d  the  ftock  becomes  entirely  connedled  with  the 
ot.  It  alfo  gives  ftrength  and  vigour  to  the  root 
d  likewife  facilitates  it. 

sgetable  Mummy  •,  the  fame  author  directs  the 
aking  of  this  as  follows  : 

11  a  large  kettle,  or  earthen  pot,  about  a  third 
irt  full  of  common  black  pitch,  and  add  to  it  a 
:tle  fine  refin,  br  fulphurated  pitch,  and  a  little  yel- 
w  wax  melt  thefc  together  till  they  become  fi¬ 
nd,  then  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  let  them  ftand 
11  they  have  done  fmoking,  and,  when  cool,  you 
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may,  with  a  brulh,  plafter  the  incifions  which  are 
made  for  the  inoculation,  grafting,  &c. 

Garden  or  Foreft  Mummy  ;  the  fame  author  diredts 
the  making  it  as  follows : 

Take  three  pounds  of  common  turpentine,  and  four 
pounds  of  common  pitch  melt  the  turpentine  over 
the  fire,  and,  having  beaten  the  pitch  to  a  powder, 
throw  it  in  ;  when  they  are  well  mixed  together,  and 
grown  pretty  thick,  take  it  off,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 
This  compofition  may  be  either  made  up  into  little 
fticks,  like  thofe  of  fealing-wax,  to  be  made  ufe  of 
on  little  trees,  or  it  may  be  kept  in  little  pots,  and 
melted  over  a  flow  fire,  when  there  is  occafion  to  ufe 
it,  and,  dipping  a  little  brulh  in  it,  you  may  plafter 
the  graft. 

The  Noble  Mummy,  or  grafting  wax  ;  to  make  this 
the  fame  author  diredts  : 

Take  two  pounds  of  pure  pitch,  fuch  as  is  called  at 
Ratifbon  virgin  pitch,  and  add  to  it  half  a  pound  of 
good  turpentine ;  put  them  together  in  an  earthen 
pot,  and  fet  them  over  the  fire,  that  the  volatile  part 
of  the  turpentine  may  evaporate,  otherwife  it  would 
be  very  prejudicial  to  trees  and  roots.  Prove  it  as  you 
did  the  former,  to  know  when  it  is  enough  ;  then 
add  to  it  half  a  pound  of  virgin  wax,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  pounded  Myrrh  and  Aloes  ;  when  thefe  are 
well  mixed,  make  it  up  into  little  rolls  or  plafters, 
or  elfe  it  may  be  kept  in  gallipots. 

The  time  he  diredls  when  the  operation  of  the  roots 
is  to  be  performed,  is  in  the  month  of  September, 
Odtober,  and  November ;  though  it  may  fucceed  well 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  yet  thofe  months  are  the 
moft  proper  feafons  for  it.  The  only  difference  he 
fays,  is,  what  is  planted  in  the  fpring,  will  ftioot  out 
in  June  or  July,  and  what  is  planted  in  autumn 
comes  not  forth  till  the  month  of  April. 

The  aforefaid  author  mentions  great  performances  by 
ufing  thefe  Mummies  ;  thofe  who  have  a  mind  to  be 
fatisfied,  may  perufe  his  treatife. 

MUNTINGIA.  Plum.  Gen. Nov. 41.  tab.  6.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  575. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cut  into  five  figments 
to  the  bottom.  The  flower  hath  five  heart-floaped  petals , 
narrow  at  their  bafe ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  empale - 
went,  and  fpread  open  like  a  Rofe.  It  has  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  ftamina ,  which  are  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits. 
In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen ,  having  noftyley 
but  is  crowned  by  a  ftigma  divided  into  many  parts.  The 
germen  afterward  turns  to  a  foft  fruit ,  with  one  cell , 
crowned  by  the  fligma ,  like  a  navel ,  and  filled  with  fmall 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  many  ftamina  and  one  ftig- 
ma.  According  to  Tournefort’s  fyftem,  it  muft  be 
ranged  in  the  eighth  fedtion  of  his  twenty-firft  clafs, 
which  contains  the  trees  and  fhrubs  with  a  Rofe 
flower,  whofe  empalement  becomes  a  fruit,  having 
hard  feeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Muntingia  ( Calabura .)  Jacq.  Hift.  tab.  107.  Mun- 
tingia  folio  fericeo  molli,  frudtu  majori.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  41.  Muntingia  with  a  foft  filky  leaf. \  and  a  larger 
fruit. 

The  title  of  this  genus  was  given  to  it  by  Father  Plu¬ 
nder,  in  honour  of  Dr  Muntingius,  who  was  profef- 
for  of  botany  at  Groningen  in  Holland,  who  publilh- 
ed  a  folio  book  of  botany,  entitled,  Phytographia 
Curiofa,  in  which  there  are  many  figures  of  plants  ex¬ 
hibited,  engraven  on  copper-plates ;  he  alfo  publilhed 
two  books  of  plants  in  quarto,  one  of  which  is  enti¬ 
tled,  Aloidarum,  in  which  the  figures  of  feveral  forts 
of  Aloes  are  exhibited  ;  the  title  of  the  other  is,  De 
Herba  Britannica  Antiquorum. 

This  plant  is  figured  and  defcribed  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  by  the  title  of 
Loti  arboris  folio  anguftiore,  rubi  flore,  frudtu  polyf- 
permo  umbilicato,  2.  p.  80.  This  rifes  to  the  height 
of  thirty  feet  or  more  in  its  native  foil,  fending  out 
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msnv 'branches  toward  the  top,  which  are  covered 
with  a  fniooth,  dark,  purple  bark,  garnifned  with 
leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  , 
broad  at  their  bafe,  where  they  are  rounded  to  a  heart- 
fhape  at  the  foot-ftalk,  but  end  in  acute  points,  are 
very  wooliy  on  their  under  fide,  but  imooth  above, 
and  of  a  lucid  green  ;  they  are  fiightly  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  are  placed  alternately.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  dalks,  (landing  upon  long 
foot-ftalks,  compoled  of  five  heart-fhaped  petals, 
which  are  white,  and  fpread  open,  refembling  tho!e 
of  the  Bramble,  having  many  (lamina  about  hall 
the  length  of  the  petals,  terminated  by  globular  fum- 
mits,  and  in  the  center  is  fituated  a  round! (h  ger- 
men,  crowned  by  a  many-pointed  ftigma.  The  ger- 
men  afterward  turns  to  a  pulpy  umbilicated  fruit,  as 
large  as  the  fruit  of  the  Cockfpur  Hawthorn,  and, 
when  ripe,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  inclofing  many 
fin  all,  hard,  angular  feeds;  this  fort  has  produced 
flowers  and  fruit  in  England. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  fent  by  Mr.  Robert 
Millar  from  Jamaica,  which  fucceeded  in  fome  of 
the  Englifh  gardens. 

The  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be 
fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and  in  warm 
weather  the  glades  (hould  be  railed  to  admit  frefli  air. 
Thele  feeds  will  often  remain  in  the  ground  a  whole 
year  before  the  plants  will  appear  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
pots  mud  be  kept  condantly  clear  from  weeds,  and 
(hould  remain  in  the  hot-bed  till  after  Michaelmas, 
when  they  may  be  removed  into  the  (love,  and 
plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  between  other  pots  of 
tall  plants,  where  they  may  remain  during  the  winter 
fealon.  Thefe  pots  (hould  be  now  and  then  watered, 
when  the  earth  appears  dry,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
•  March  the  pots  (hould  be  removed  out  of  the  (love, 
and  placed  into  a  frefli  bark-bed  under  frames,  which 
will  bring  up  the  plants  foon  after. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up  about  two  inches 
high,  they  (hould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with 
light  rich  earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
again,  obferving  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun  until 
they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  time  they 
(hould  be  duly  watered,  and  in  warm  weather  they 
mull  have  a  large  (hare  of  frefn  air.  In  this  hot¬ 
bed  the  plants  may  remain  until  autumn,  when  the 
nights  begin  to  be  cold ;  at  which  time  they  (hould  be 
removed  into  the  dove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark- 
bed.  During  the  winter  feafon  thefe  plants  mud  be 
-  kept  warm,  efpecially  while  they  are  young,  and  fre¬ 
quently  refrelhed  with  water  ;  but  it  mud  not  be 
given  to  them  in  large  quantities,  led  it  rot  the  ten¬ 
der  fibres  of  their  roots.  It  will  be  proper  to  continue 
thefe  plants  in  the  dove  all  the  year,  but  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther  they  (hould  have  a  large  (hare  of  frefli  air  ;  but 
as  the  plants  grow  in  drength,  they  will  be  more 
hardy,  and  may  be  expofed  in  dimmer  for  two  or 
three  months,  and  in  winter  will  live  in  a  dry  dove, 
if  kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat. 

MURU  C  U  I  A.  See  Passiflora. 

MUSA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  24.  tab.  .34.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  10 1 o.  The  Plantain-tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  upon  the  fame  foot- 
ftalk. ,  fame  of  which  are  hermaphrodite ;  thefe  are  produced 
on  a fingle  ftalk  ( or  fpadix-,)  the  male  flowers  are  fituated  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  fpike ,  and  the  female  below  ;  thefe 
are  in  bunches ,  each  bunch  having  a  fheath ,  or  cover , 
which  falls  off.  ‘The  flowers  are  of  the  lip  kind.  The 
petals  conftitute  the  upper  lip ,  and  the  nebtarium.  the  un¬ 
der  ;  they  have  fix  awl-Jhapcd  ftamina ,  five  of  which  are 
fituated  in  the  petal ,  and  the  flixth  in  the  nebtarium  ;  this 
is  double  the  length  of  the  other ,  terminated  by  a  linear 
fummit ;  the  others  have  none.  The  germen  is  fituated 
under  the  flower ,  which  is  long,  having  three  obtufe 
angles ,  fupporting  an  erebt  cylindrical  ftyl'e,  crowned  by  a 
roundifh  Jtigm a.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  ob- 
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long ,  three-cornered,  flefhy  fruit ,  covered  with  a 
rind,  divided  into  three  parts. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fird  fedti 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-third  dais,  which  includes 
plants  with  male  and  female  flowers,  which 
hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the  fame  dalk.  Ph 
ranges  it  in  Tournefort’s  clafs,  with  the  anom 
flowers  of  feveral  petals  ;  and  Garpin  places  it  ‘at 
the  plants  with  a  Lily  fiowe 
The  Species  are, 

Musa  ( Paradifiaca )  fpadice  nutante  fioribus  m 
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lis  perfidentibus.  Lin.  Sp.  1477.  Mufa  with 
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ding  fpike,  and  nodding  male  flowers.  Mufa 
cucumerino  longiorio.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  24. 
with  a  longer  Cucumber-fhaped  fruit ,  commonly 
Plantain-tree. 

Musa  ( Sapientum )  fpadice  nutante  fioribus  ma 
deciduis.  Lin.  Sp.  1477.  Mufa  with  a  noddin ; 
and  deciduous  male  flowers.  Mufa  fructu  cucumc 
breviore.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  24.  Mufa  with  a  f 
Cucumber-fhaped  fruit,  commonly  called  Banana. 

The  fird  fort  is  cultivated  in  all  the  ifiands  of 
Wed-Indies,  where  the  fruit  generally  ferves  th 
groes  for  bread,  and  fome  ot  the  white  peopl 
prefer  it  to  mod  other  forts,  efpecially  to  the  Y 
and  Caflada  bread. 

This  plant  riles  with  afoft  herbaceous  ftalkfiftct 
twenty  feet  high,  and  upward  ;  the  lower  part  0 
dalk  is  often  as  large  as  a  man’s  thigh,  dimini 
gradually  to  the  top,  where  the  leaves  come  01 
every  fide,  which  are  often  more  than  fix  feet 
and  near  two  feet  broad,  with  a  drong  flefhy 
rib,  and  a  great  number  of  tranfverfe  veins  rui 
from  the  midrib  to  the  borders.  The  leaves  are 
and  tender,  fo  that  where  they  are  expofed  to 
open  air,  they  are  generally  torn  by  the  wind  • 
as  they  are  large,  the  wind  has  great  power  ag 
them  :  thefe  leaves  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  p 
cipal  dalk,  inclofing  it  with  their  bafe  ;  they  arero 
up  at  their  fird  appearance,  but  when  they  are 
vanced  above  the  dalk,  they  expand  quite  fiat, 
turn  backward  ;  as  thefe  leaves  come  up  rolled  in 
manner  before  mentioned,  their  advance  upwar 
fo  quick,  that  their  growth  may  be  almofcdifcei 
by  the  naked  eye  ;  and  if  a  line  is  drawn  aero  Is 
vel  with  the  top  of  the  leaf,  in  an  hour’s  time 
leaf  will  be  near  an  inch  above  it.  When  die  p 
is  grown  to  its  full  height,  the  fpike  of  flowers 
appear  from  the  center  of  the  leaves,  which  is  os  1 
near  four  feet  in  length,  and  nods  on  one  fide, 
flowers  come  out  in  bunches,  thefe  on  the  lower }  t 
of  the  fpike  being  the  larged;  the  others  dimi 
in  their  (ize  upward  ;  each  of  thefe  bunches  is 
vered  with  a  (paths  or  (heath,  of  a  fine  purple  col 
within,  which  drops  off  when  the  flowers  open, 
upper  part  of  the  fpike  is  made  up  of  male  or  bai 
flowers,  which  are  not  fucceeded  by  fruit,  but  ti 
of  the  fecond  fort  fall  off  with  their  covers 
fruit  of  this  is  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  ab 
an  inch  diameter,  a  little  incurved,  and  has 
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angles ;  it  is  at  fird  green,  but,  when  ripe,  or  a  ] 


yellow  colour.  The  (kin  is  tough,  and  within  1 
loft  pulp  of  a  lufeious  fweet  flavour.  The  (pike 
fruit  are  often  fo  large  as  to  weigh  upwards  01 1 
pounds.  t 

The  fruit  of  the  fird  fort  is  generally  cut  before  j 
ripe,  and  roaded  in  the  embers,  then  it  is  eaten 
dead  of  bread.  The  leaves  are  ufed  for  napkins 
table  cloths,  and  are  food  for  hogs. 

The  fecond  fort,  which  is  commonly  called  Bon; 
differs  from  the  fird,  in  having  its  dalks  marked  v 
dark  purple  dripes  and  fpots.  The  fruit  is  (hoi 
draiter,  and  rounder,  and  the  male  flowers  drop 
the  pulp  is  fofter,  and  of  a  more  lufeious  take, 
generally  eaten  by  way  of  defert,  and  leldofn  uie 
the  fame  way  as  the  Plantain,  therefore  is  not  c 
vated  in  fuch  plenty. 

Both  thefe  plants  were  carried  to  the  Yvefi-h 
from  the  Canary  Ifiands,  to  which  place  it  is  belie 
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iey  were  carried  from  Guinea,  where  they  grow  na- 
3 rally  :  thefe  plants  are  alio  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and 
j  moft  other  hot  countries,  where  they  grow  to  per¬ 
dition  in  about  ten  months,  from  their  firft  planting, 

)  the  ripening  of  their  fruit;  when  their  italics 
re  cut  down,  feveral  fuckers  come  up  from  the 
)0t ;  they  will  alfo  produce  fruit  in  ten  months 
fter,  fo  that  by  cutting  down  the  fcalks  at  different 
mes,  there  is  a  conftant  fucceffion  of  fruit  all  the 
ear. 

i  Europe  there  are  fome  of  thefe  plants  preferved  in 
ie  gardens  of  curious  perfons,  who  have  hot-houfes 
apacious  enough  for  their  reception,  in  many  of 
rhich  they  have  ripened  their  fruit  very  well  •,  but  as 
rey  grow  very  tall  and  their  leaves  are  large,  they 
-quire  more  room  in  the  fcove  than  molt  people  care 
)  allow  them :  they  are  propagated  by  fuckers, 
kich  come  from  the  roots  of  thofe  plants  which  have 
ruited  ;  and  many  times  the  younger  plants,  when 
liey  are  {tinted  in  growth,  will  put  out  fuckers  -,  thefe 
lould  be  carefully  taken  off,  preferving  fome  fibres 
o  their  roots,  and  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light 
ich  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  fcove : 
lefe  may  be  taken  off  any  time  in  fummer,  and  it  is 
ieft  to  take  them  off  when  young,  becaufe  if  their 
oots  are  grown  large,  they  do  not  put  out  new  fibres 
d  foon,  and  when  the  thick  part  of  the  root  is  cut  in 
aking  off,  the  plants  often  rot. 

)uring  the  fummer  feafon  thefe  plants  muff  be  plen- 
ifully'watered,  for  the  furface  of  their  leaves  being 
irge,  there  is  a  great  confumption  of  moifture,  by 
lerfpiration  in  hot  weather,  but  in  the  winter  they 
null  be  watered  more  fparingly ;  though  at  that  fealon 
hey  muft  be  often  refrefhed,  but  it  muff  not  be  given 
hem  in  fuch  quantities. 

The  pots  in  which  thefe  plants  are  placed,  fhoulcl  be 
irge  in  proportion  to  the  fizeof  the  plants,  for  their 
oots  generally  extend  pretty  far,  and  the  earth  fhould 
ie  rich  and  light.  The  degree  of  heat  with  which 
hefe  plants  thrive  belt,  is  much  the  fame  with  the 
irnana,  or  Pine  Apple,  in  which  I  have  had  many  of 
lefe  plants  produce  their  fruit  in  perfection,  and  they 
rere  near  twenty  feet  high. 

"he  mod  lure  method  to  have  thefe  plants  fruit  in 
England  is,  after  they  have  grown  for  fome  time  in 
iots,  fo  as  to  have  made  good  roots,  to  lbake  them 
ut  of  the  pots  with  the  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots, 
,nd  plant  them  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  obferv- 
ng  to  lay  a  little  old  tan  near  their  roots  for  their 
ibres  to'ftrike  into,  and  in  a  few  months  the  roots  of 
hefe  plants  will  extend  ‘themfelves  many  feet  each 
vay  in  the  bark  •,  and  thefe  plants  will  thrive  a  great 
Leal  fafter  than  thofe  which  are  confined  in  pots,  or 
ubs.  When  the  bark-bed  wants  to  be  renewed  with 
refh  tan,  there  fhould  be  •  great  care  taken  of  the 
pots  of  thefe  plants,  not  to  cut  or  break  them,  as  al- 
b  to  leave  a  large  quantity  of  the  old  tan  about  them, 
Decaufe  if  the  new  tan  is  laid  too  near  them,  it  will 
corch  their  roots,  and  injure  them  :  thefe  plants 
nuft  be  plentifully  fupplied  with  water,  otherwife 
hey  will  not  thrive  ;  in  winter  they  fhould  be  water¬ 
ed  twice  a  week,  giving  at  leaft  two  quarts  to  each 
plant,  but  in  fumrner  they  muft  be  watered  every 
ather  day,  and  double  the  quantity  given  to  them 
each  time.  If  the  plants  pufh  out  their  fiower-ftems 
in  the  fpring,  there  will  be  hopes  of  their  perfecting 
their  fruit ;  but  when  they  come  out  late  in  the  year, 
the  plants  will  fometimes  decay  before  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  The  ftoves  in  which  thefe  plants  are  placed 
fhould  be  at  leaft  twenty  feet  in  height,  otherwife 
there  will  not  be  room  for  their  leaves  to  expand  ; 
for  when  the  plants  are  in  vigour,  the  leaves  are  of¬ 
ten  eight  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  broad  :  fo  that 
if  the  Items  grow  to  be  fourteen  feet  to  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  leaves,  and  the  houfe  is  not  twenty 
feet  high,  the  leaves  will  be  cramped,  which  will 
retard  the  growth  of  the  plants ;  befides,  when  the 
leaves  are  bent  againft  the  giafs,  there  will  be  dan¬ 
ger  of  their  breaking  them,  when  they  are  growing 
vigoroufly  f  for  I  have  had  in  one  night  the  Items  of 
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finch  bent  leaves  force  through  the  giafs,  a<id  by  the 
next  morning  advanced  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  giafs. 

I  have  feen  fome  bunches  of  fruit  of  the  firft  fort, 
which  were  upwards  of  forty  pounds  weight,  and  per¬ 
fectly  ripe  in  England  ;  but  this  is  notfo  good  a  fruit, 
as  to  tempt  any  perfon  to  be  at  the  expence  of  raifing 
them  in  England.  The  iecond  fort  is  preferred  to  the 
firft,  for  the  flavour  of  its  fruit,  in  all  thofe  hot  coun¬ 
tries  where  thefe  plants  abound  :  the  bunches  of  thefe 
are  not  near  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  nor  are 
the  Angle  fruit  near  fo  long ;  thefe  change  to  a  deeper 
yellow  colour  as  they  ripen,  but  their  tafte  is  fome- 
what  like  that  of  meally  Figs.  Some  perfons  who  have 
refided  in  the  Weft-Indies,  having  eaten  fome  of 
thefe  fruit  which  were  produced  in  England,  and 
thought  them  little  inferior  to  thofe  which  grew  in 
America ;  and  I  imagine,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  countries  would  not  efteem  thefe  fruits  fo  much, 
had  they  variety  of  other  forts  •,  but,  for  want  of 
better,  they  eat  many  kinds  of  fruit*  which  would 
not  be  valued  in  Europe,  could  they  be  obtained  in 
perfetion. 

MUS  CARI.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  347.  tab.  180. 
Muft,  or  Grape  Hyacinth,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  no  empalement.  It  hath  one  oval  pitcher- 
fljaped  petal,  which  is  reflexed  at  the  brim.  It  hath  three 
nek  arums  on  the  top  ofl  the  gerrnen ,  and  Jix  awl-Jhaped 
Jlamina  which  are  Jhcrter  than  the  petal ,  whofle  flummits 
join  together ,  and  in  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundijh 
three-cornered  germen ,  flupporting  a  Jingle  fltyle ,  crowned 
by  an  cbtufle  fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
roundijh  three-cornered  capfule ,  having  three  cells ,  filed 
with  roundij. b  Jeeds. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  this  genus  to  the  Hyacinth, 
which  is  placed  in  the  firft  fetion  of  his  fixth  clafs, 
which  contains  the  plants  whole  flowers  have  fix  fta- 
mina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Muscari  (Bo  try  aide)  corollis  globofis  uniformibus, 
foliis  canaliculato-cylindricis  ftritis.  Muflcari  with  uni¬ 
form  globular  petals ,  and  cylindrical  gutter-flhaped  leaves. 
Mufcari  arvenfe,  juncifolium,  cseruleum,  minus. 
Tourn.  Inft.  348.  Smaller  blue  Field  Muflcary ,  with 
Rujh  leaves ,  commonly  called  Grape  Hyacinth. 

2.  Muscari  ( Comoflus )  corollis  angulato-cylindricis,  fum- 
mis  fterilibus  longius  pedjcellatis.  Muflcari  with  angu¬ 
lar  cylindrical  petals ,  which  on  the  top  ofl  the  flpike  are 
barren ,  and  have  longer  foot-Jlalks.  Mufcari  arvenfe, 
latifolium,  purpuraicens.  Tourn.  Inft.  347.  Broad- 
leaved,  purple ,  Field  Muflcari ,  commonly  called  Fair-haired 
Hyacinth. 

3.  Muscari  ( Racemoflus )  corollis  ovatis,  fummis  feffili- 
bus  foliis  laxis.  Muflcari  with  oval  petals.  Mufcari 
obfoietiore  flore.  Cluf.  Hift.  1.  p.  178/  Muflcari  with 
an  obflolete  flower ,  commonly  called  Mujk  Hyacinth. 

4.  Muscari  (Monfltroflus)  corollis  fubovatis.  Muflcari 
with  almoft  oval  coiclla .  Hyacinthus  panicula  cteru- 
lea.  C.  B.  P.  42.  Blue paniculate!  Hyacinth,  called  Fea¬ 
thered  Hyacinth. 

5.  Muscari  ( Orchioide )  corollis  fexpartitis,  petalis  tri¬ 
bus  exterioribus  brevipribus.  Muflcari  with  petals  which 
are  cut  into  Jix  parts.  Hyacinthus  orchioides  Africa- 
nus  major  bifolius.  maculatus,  flore  fulphureo,  obfo- 
leto  majore.  Breyn.  Prod.  3.  24.  Greater  African  Hy¬ 
acinth ,  reflembling  Orchis ,  with  two  fpotted  leaves ,  and 
a  larger ,  obflolete ,  fulphur- coloured  flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  vineyards  and 
arable  fields  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and 
where  it  is  once  planted  in  a  garden,  it  is  not  eafily 
rooted  out,  for  the  roots  multiply  greatly,  and  if 
they  are  permitted  to  fcatter  their  feeds,  the  ground 
will  be  filled  with  the  roots.  There  are  three  varieties 
of  this,  one  with  blue,  another  with  white,  and  a  third 
with  Aik-coloured  flowers :  the  firft  fort  hath  a  fmall, 
round,  bulbous  root,  from  which  come  out  many 
leaves  about  fix  inches  long,  which  are  narrow,  and 
their  edges  are  incurved,  fo  as  to  be  fkaped  like  a 
gutter :  between  thefe  arife  the  flower-ftalk,  which 
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is  naked,  and  toward  the  top  garnifhed  with  a  clofe 
fpike  of  blue  flowers,  fhaped  like  pitchers,  fitting 
very  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ;  thefe  fmell  like  frefh  ftarch, 
or  the  {tones  of  Plumbs  which  are  frefh.  They 
flower  in  April,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the  latter  end 
of  June. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  from  whence  I  have  received  both  roots  and 
feeds  •,  this  hath  a  bulbous  root  as  large  as  a  middling 
Onion,  from  which  come  out  five  or  fix  leaves  a  foot 
long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  at  their 
bale,  diminifliing  gradually  to  a  point.  1  he  flower- 
'ftalk  riles  about  a  foot  high,  the  lower  half  naked, 
but  the  upper  is  garnifhed  with  cylindrical,  angular, 
purple  flowers,  {landing  upon  foot-ftalks  half  an  inch 
long  •,  thefe  grow  horizontally,  but  the  ftalk  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  tuft  of  flowers  whofe  petals  are  oval, 
and  have  neither  germen  or  ftyle,  fo  are  barren.  This 
fort  flowers  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning 
of  May;  there  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white,  and 
another  with  blue  flowers,  but  the  purple  is  the  moft 
common. 

The  third  fort  hath  pretty  large,  oval,  bulbous  roots, 
from  which  arife  feveral  leaves,  which  are  about  eight 
or  nine  inches  lorfg,  and  half  an  inch  broad  ;  they 
are  incurved  a  little  on  their  fides,  and  end  in  obtufe 
points ;  thefe  embrace  each  other  at  their  bafe  ;  out 
of  the  middle  of  thefe,  the  ftalk  which  fuftains  the 
flowers  arifes  ;  they  are  naked  below,  but  their  upper 
parts  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  flowers  growing  in  a 
fpike  ;  thefe  have  oval  pitcher-fhaped  petals,  which 
are  reflexed  at  their  brim,  and  are  of  an  Afh-coloured 
purple,  or  obfolete  colour,  feeming  as  if  faded,  but 
have  an  agreeable  mufky  fcent :  thefe  ftalks  do  not 
fife  more  than  fix  inches  high,  fo  the  flowers  make 
no  great  appearance-,  but  where  they  are  in  fome  quan¬ 
tity,  they  will  perfume  the  air  to  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance.  This  fort  flowers  in  April,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  July. 

Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  one  of  which  has  the 
fame  coloured  flowers  with  this  here  enumerated,  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  fpike,  but  they  are  larger,  and 
have  more  of  the  purple  caft,  but  the  flowers  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  fpike  are  yellow,  and  have  a  very 
grateful  odour.  The  Dutch  gardeners  title  it  Tib- 
cadi  Mufcari.  As  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  femi- 
nal  variety  of  the  third,  I  have  not  enumerated  it  as 
diftinft.  There  is  another  variety  of  this  with  very 
large  yellow  flowers,  that  has  been  lately  raifed  from 
feeds  in  Holland,  which  the  florifts  there  fell  for  a 
guinea  a  root. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  large  bulbous  root,  from 
which  come  out  feveral  plain  leaves  a  foot  long,  and 
about  half  an  inch  broad  at  their  bafe;  they  are 
fmooth,  and  end  in  obtufe  points.  The  flower-ftalks 
rife  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high  they  are  naked  at 
the  bottom  for  about  feven  or  eight  inches,  above 
which  the  panicles  of  flowers  begin,  and  terminate 
the  ftalks.  The  flowers  ftand  upon  foot-ftalks 
which  are  more  than  an  inch  long,  each  fuftaining 
three,  four,  or  five  flowers,  whofe  petals  are  cut  in¬ 
to  (lender  filaments  like  hairs  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh 
blue  colour,  and  have  neither  ftamina  or  germen, 
fo  do  never  produce  feeds.  It  flowers  in  May,  and, 
after  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  ftalks  and  leaves 
decay  to  the  root,  and  new  ones  arife  the  following 
fpring. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  I  received  the  feeds,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  where  the  plants  have 
flowered  for  feveral  years  paft  ;  this  hath  a  fmall, 
white,  bulbous  root,  about  the  fize  of  a  Hazel  nut, 
from  which  comes  out  generally  but  two,  (though 
fometimes  when  the  roots  are  ftrong)  three  leaves, 
which  are  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a 
half  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in  obtufe  points ; 
thefe  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  many  fpots,  or 
protuberances  on  their  upper  furface.  The  flower- 
italk  rifes  between  them  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven 
inc  hes ;  it  is  round,  fmooth,  and  naked  for  three  inches 
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high  on  more,  and  is  terminated  by  a  fpike  of  flow  ; 
which  are  of  a  pale  fulphur  colour ;  thefe  have  o 
foot-ftalks ;  they  have  one  petal,  which  is  of  an  i  •. 
gular  figure,  and  cut  at  the  top  into  fix  parts.  '  e 
ftamina  are  almoft  equal  with  the  petal,  and  ft  \ 
round  the  ftyle,  which  is  of  the  lame  length.  "  i 
flowers  appear  in  March,  but  are  feldom  l'ucceeded  J 
good  feeds  here. 

The  four  firft  forts  are  very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  i 
the  open  air,  and  require  no  other  culture  than  .  j 
other  hardy  bulbous-rooted  flower  ;  which  is,  to  t  » 
up  their  roots  every  fecond  or  third  year  to  fepai  > 
their  bulbs,  for  as  fome  of  the  forts  multiply  prt  > 
faft,  fo  when  they  are  become  large  bunches,  they  , 
not  flower  fo  ftrong  as  when  they  are  Angle :  the  t 
time  to  take  them  out  of  the  ground,  is  foon  al  • 
their  ftalks  and  leaves  are  decayed  ;  then  they  lhoi 
be  fpread  on  a  mat,  in  a  dry  fhady  room  for  a  fc 
night  to  dry,  after  which  they  may  be  kept  in  bo: 
like  other  bulbous  roots,  till  Michaelmas,  whentl 
may  be  planted  again  in  the  borders  of  the  flow 
garden,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  comm 
hardy  kinds  of  Hyacinths. 

The  firft  fort  ftiould  not  be  admitted  into  the  flow 
garden,  becaufe  the  roots  will  propagate  fo  faft,  as 
become  a  troublcfome  weed  there. 

The  fecond  fort  has  but  little  beauty,  fo  a  few 
thefe  only  fhould  be  allowed  a  place  merely  for  t 
fake  of  variety,  this  is  fo  hardy,  as  to  thrive 
any  foil  or  fituation. 

The  third  fort  merits  a  place  for  the  extreme  fwe> 
nefs  of  its  flowers,  but  efpecially  that  variety  of 
with  yellow  flowers,  called  Tibcady. 

The  fourth  fort  may  alfo  be  allowed  to  have  place 
the  common  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  whe; 
they  will  add  to  the  variety,  and  are  by  no  means 
be  defpifed. 

They  are  all  eafily  propagated  by  offsets,  which  mci 
of  their  roots  fend  out  in  pretty  great  plenty,  fo  th; 
there  is  little  occafion  for  fowing  of  their  feeds,  unlei 
it  be  to  gain  fome  new  varieties. ' 

The  fifth  fort  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  airs 
England,  fo  the  roots  muft  be  planted  in  fmall  pot1 
filled  with  light  rich  earth  ;  and  in  the  autumn  the 
fhould  be  placed  under  a  hot  bed-frame,  where  the 
may  be  protefted  from  froft,  but  fhould  have  i 
much  free  air  as  poflible  in  mild  weather ;  for  whe 
thefe  are  placed  in  a  green-houfe,  their  leaves  ar 
drawn  long  and  narrow,  and  the  flower-ftalks  are  g« 
nerally  weak,  fo  never  flower  fo  well  as  when  they  hav 
plenty  of  free  air.  Thefe  flowers  will  continue 
month  where  they  are  not  drawn,  but  will  decay  i 
half  that  time  in  a  green-houfe. 

Thefe  roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  July,  whe,| 
their  ftalks  and  leaves  are  decayed,  and  fhould  b 
placed  in  the  open  air  during  the  fummer  feafon,  bu 
fhould  have  very  little  water  when  their  leaves  ar  i 
decayed. 

MUSCIPULA.  See  Silene. 

MUSCOSE,  MUSCOSUS,  Moffy,  or  abound 
ing  with  Mol's. 

MUSCOSITY,  Moffinefs. 

MUSCUS,  Mofs. 

Thefe,  though  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  only  ex 
crefcences  produced  from  the  earth,  trees,  &c.  ye 
are  no  lels  perfect  plants  than  thofe  of  greater  mag 
nitude,  having  roots,  branches,  flowers,  and  feeds 
but  yet  cannot  be  propagated  from  the  latter  by  an 

.  art.  j 

The  botanifts  diftinguifh  thefe  into  feveral  general 
under  each  of  which  are  feveral  fpecies ;  but  as  the; 
are  plants  of  no  ufe  or  beauty,  it  would  be  to  littl* 
purpofe  to  enumerate  them  in  this  place. 

Thefe  plants  chiefly  flourifh  in  cold  countries,  anJ 
in  the  winter  feafon,  and  are  many  times  very  mjuj 
rious  to  fruit-trees,  which  grow  upon  cold  barrel 
foils,  or  where  they  are  fo  clofe  planted  as  to  exclud  • 
the  free  accefs  of  air.  The  only  remedy  in  fuc 
cafes  is  to  cut  down  part  of  the  trees,  and  plough  u| 
the  ground  between  thofe  left  remaining :  and  in  thj 
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ban  iron  inftrument  made  a  little  hollow,  the  bet 
to  furround  the  branches  of  the  trees,  fcrape  off 
>  Mofs,  carrying  it  off  the  place  ;  and  by  two  or 


ing 


of  the  year,  in  moift  weather,  you  fhould, 


•ee  times  thus  cleanfing  them,  together  with  care- 


;ly  ftirring  the  ground,  it  may  be  entirely  deft  roved 
m  the  trees  5  but  if  you  do  not  cut  down  part  of 
,  trees,  and  ftir  the  ground  well,  the  rubbing  off 
.  Mofs  will  fignify  little ;  for  the  caufe  not  being 
noved,  the  effect  will  not  ceafe,  but  the  Mofs  will 
a  fhort  time  be  as  troublefome  as  ever. 
SHROOMS  are,  by  many  perfons,  fuppofed 
be  produced  from  the  putrefation  of  the  dung, 
th,  &c.  in  which  they  are  found  ;  but  notwith- 
nding  this  notion  is  pretty  generally  received 
jongft  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind,  yet  by  the 
rious  naturalifts,  they  are  efteemed  perfect  plants, 
Duo-h  their  flowers  and  feeds  have  not  as  yet  been 
rfeftly  difcovered.  But  fince  they  may,  and  are 
nually  propagated  by  the  gardeners  near  London, 
1  are  (the  efculent  fort  of  them  )  greatly  efteemed 
moft  curious  palates,  I  fhall  briefly  'fet  down  the 
thod  practifed  by  the  gardeners  who  cultivate  them 


:  fale. 

it  firft,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  fhort  de- 
■iption  of  the  true  eatable  kind,  fince  there  are  fe¬ 
ral  unwholfome  forts,  which  have  been  by  unfkilful 
rfons  gathered  for  the  table. 

ae  true  Champignon,  or  Mufhroom,  appears  at  firft 
a  roundifh  form,  like  a  button  the  upper  part  of 
iich,  as  alfo  the  ftalk,  is  very  white  ■,  but  being 
ened,  the  under  part  is  of  a  livid  flefh  colour,  but: 
s  flefhy  part  when  broken  is  very  white  ;  when 
fte  are  buffered  to  remain  undifturbed,  they  will 
ow  to  a  large  fize,  and  explicate  themfelves  almoft 
a  flatnefs,  and  the  red  part  underneath  will  change 
a  dark  colour. 

order  to  cultivate  them,  if  you  have  no  beds  in 
ur  own,  or  in  neighbouring  gardens,  which  pro- 
ce  them,  you  fhould  look  abroad  in  rich  paftures, 
ring  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  until 
u  find  them  (that  being  the  feafon  when  they  are 
turally  produced-,)  then  you  fhould  open  the 
ound  about  the  roots  of  the  Mufhrooms,  where 
u  will  find  the  earth,  very  often,  full  of  fmall  white 
obs,  which  are  the  offsets,  or  young  Mufhrooms  -, 
efe  fhould  be  carefully  gathered,  preferving  them  in 
mps  with  the  earth  about  them  :  but  as  this  fpawn 
nnot  be  found  in  the  pafturc,  except  at  the  feafon 
sen  the  Mufhrooms  are  naturally  produced,  you 
ay  probably  find  fome  in  old  dunghills,  efpecially 
sere  there  has  been  much  litter  amongft  it,  and  the 
hath  not  penetrated  it  to  rot  it  -,  as  likewife,  by 
'  irching  old  hot-beds,  it  may  be  often  found  -,  for 
is  fpawn  has  the  appearance  of  a  white  mould,  fhoot- 
g  out  in  long  firings,  by  which  it  may  be  eafily 
town  wherever  it  is  met  with  :  or  this  may  be  pro- 
ired  by  mixing  fome  long  dung  from  the  liable, 
hich  has  not  been  thrown  on  a  heap  to  ferment ; 
hich  being  mixed  with  ftrong  earth,  and  put  under 
)ver  to  prevent  wet  getting  to  it,  the  more  the  air 
excluded  from  it,  the  fooner  the  fpawn  will  appear ; 
ut  this  muft  not  be  laid  fo  clofe  together  as  to  heat, 
>r  that  will  deftroy  the  fpawn  :  in  about  two  months 
iter  the  fpawn  will  appear,  efpecially  if  the  heap  is 
•  Iofely  covered  with  old  thatch,  or  fuch  litter  as  hath 
lin  long  abroad,  fo  as  not  to  ferment,  then  the  beds 
lay  be  prepared  to  receive  the  fpawn :  thefe  beds 
tould  be  made  of  dung,  in  which  there  is  good  ftore 
f  litter,  but  this  fhould  not  be  thrown  on  a  heap  to 
irment  j  that  dung  which  hath  lain  fpread  abroad 
3r  a  month  or  longer,  is  belt.  Thefe  beds  fhould  be 
tade  on  dry  ground,  and  the  dung  laid  upon  the 
irface  j  the  width  of  thefe  beds  at  bottom  fhould  be 
bout  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet,  the  length  in 
iroportion  to  the  quantity  of  Mufhrooms  defired  -, 
hen  lay  the  dung  about  a  foot  thick,  covering  it 
.  bout  four  inches  with  ftrong  earth.  Upon  this  lay 
nore  dung,  about  ten  inches  thick  -,  then  another 
ayer  of  earth,  ftiil  drawing  in  the  fides  of  the  bed,  fo 


.  as  to  form  it  like  the  ridge  of  a  houfe,  which  may  be 
done  by  three  layers  of  dung  and  as  many  of  earth. 
When  the  bed  is  fintihed  it  fhould  be  covered  with 
litter  or  old  thatch,  to  keep  out  wet,  as  alfo  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  drying ;  in  this  fituation  it  may  remain  eight 
or  ten  days,  by  which  time  the  bed  will  be  in  a  pro¬ 
per  temperature  of  warmth  to  receive  the  fpawn  ;  for 
there  fhould  be  only  a  moderate  warmth  in  it,  great 
heat  deftroy  ing  the  fpawn,  as  will  alfo  wet  -,  therefore 
when  the  fpawn  is  found,  it  fhould  always  be  kept 
dry  until  it  is  ufed,  for  the  drier  it  is,  the  better  it 
will  take  in  the  bed  ;  for  I  had  a  parcel  of  this  fpawn, 
which  had  lain  near  the  oven  of  a  ftove  upward  of 
four  months,  and  was  become  fo  dry,  that  I  de- 
fpaired  of  its  fuccefs  ;  but  I  never  have  yet  feen 
any  which  produced  fo  foon,  nor  in  fo  great  quantity 
as  this. 

The  bed  being  in  a  proper  temperature  for  the  fpawn, 
the  covering  of  litter  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  the 
fides  of  the  bed  fmoothed  -,  then  a  covering  of  light 
rich  earth  about  an  inch  thick  fhould  be  laid  all  over 
the  bed,  but  this  fhould  not  be  wet  ;  upon  this  the 
fpawn  fhould  be  thruft,  laying  the  lumps  four  or  five 
inches  afunder  ;  then  gently  cover  this  with  the  fame 
light  earth  above  half  an  inch  thick,  and  put  the 
covering  of  litter  over  the  bed,  laying  it  fo  thick  as 
to  keep  out  wet,  and  prevent  the  bed  from  drying : 
when  thefe  beds  are  made  in  the  fpring  or  autumn, 
as  the  weather  is  in  thofe  feafons  temperate,  fo  the 
fpawn  will  then  take  much  fooner,  and  the  Mufhrooms 
will  appear  perhaps  in  a  month  after  making  -,  but 
thofe  beds  which  are  made  in  fummer,  when  the  fea¬ 
fon  is  hot,  or  in  winter,  when  the  weather  is  cold,  are 
much  longer  before  they  produce. 

The  great  fldll  in  managing  of  thefe  beds  is,  that  of 
keeping  them  in  a  proper  temperature  of  moifture, 
never  fuffering  them  to  receive  too  much  wet :  during 
the  fummer  feafon  the  beds  may  be  uncovered,  t&  re¬ 
ceive  gentle  fhowers  of  rain  at  proper  times  ;  and  in 
long  dry  feafons  the  beds  fhould  be  now  and  then 
gently  watered,  but  by  no  means  fuffer  much  wet  to 
come  to  them  j  during  the  winter  feafon  they  muft  be 
kept  as  dry  as  poflible,  and  fo"  clofely  covered  as  to 
keep  out  cold.  In  frofty  or  very  cold  weather,  if 
fome  warm  litter  fhaken  out  of  a  dung  heap  is  laid 
on,  it  will  promote  the  growth  of  the  Mufhrooms 
but  this  muft  not  be  laid  next  the  bed,  but  a  covering 
of  dry  litter  between  the  bed  and  this  warm  litter ; 
and  as  often  as  the  litter  is  found  to  decay,  it  fhould 
be  renewed  with  frefh  ;  and  as  the  cold  increafes,  the 
covering  fhould  be  laid  fo  much  thicker.  If  thefe 
things  are  oblerved,  there  may  be  plenty  of  Mufh¬ 
rooms  produced  all  the  year ;  and  thefe  produced 
in  beds,  are  much  better  for  the  table  than  any  of 
thofe  which  are  gathered  in  the  fields. 

A  bed  thus  managed,  if  the  fpawn  takes  kindly,  will 
continue  good  for  feveral  months,  and  produce  great 
quantities  of  Mufhrooms  ^  from  thefe  beds  when  they 
are  deftroyed,  you  fhould  take  the  fpawn  for  a  frefh 
fupply,  which  may  be  laid  up  in  a  dry  place  until  the 
proper  feafon  of  ufing  it,  which  fhould  not  be  fooner 
than  five  or  fix  weeks,  that  the  fpawn  may  have  time 
to  dry  before  it  is  put  into  the  bed,  otherwife  it  will 
not  fucceed  well. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  beds  thus  made  do  not 
produce  any  Mufhrooms  till  they  have  lain  five  or  fix 
months,  fo  that  thefe  beds  fhould  not  be  deftroyed, 
though  they  fhould  not  at  firft  anfwer  expectation ; 
for  1  have  frequently  known  theie  to  have  produced 
great  quantities  of  Mufhrooms  afterward,  and  have' 
continued  a  long  time  in  perfection.  -  , 

MUSTARD.  See  Sinapi. 

MYAGRUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  IT.  21 1.  tab.  99. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  713.  Gold  of  Pleafure. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  oblong , 
oval ,  coloured  leaves ,  which  fall  off.  The  flower  hath 
four  roundifh  obtufe  petals ,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofts. 
It  hath  fix  ft  amine  the  length  of  the  petals,  four  of  which 
are  a  little  longer  than  the  other,  terminated  by  Jingle  fern- 
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wits.  In  the  center  is  ftuated  an  oval  germen,  /upper ting 
J, lender  Jlyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  fiigma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  turbinated ,  heart-fhaped,  Jhort  pod, 
having  t  wo  valves  with  a  rigid  Jlyle  on  the  tup ,  inclofmg 
round  fie  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  which  contains  the  plants 
whole  (lowers  have  four  long  and  two  fhorter  ftamina 
and  the  feeds  are  inclofed  in  Ihort  fmall  pods. 

The  Species  are, 
i.  Myagrum  ( Sativum )  filiculis  ovatis,  pedunculatis 
polyfpermis.  Hort.  Cliff.  328.  Myagrum  with  oval 
pods  having  foot -/talks,  inclofmg  fever  al  feeds.  Alyffon  le 
getum  foliis  auriculatis  acutis.  Tourn.  lnft.  R.  H. 
Corn  Madwort  with  eared  acute-pointed  leaves ,  commonly 
called  Gold  of  Pleafure. 

Myagrum  (. Alyjfum )  filiculis  cordatis  pedunculatis 
polyfpermis,  foliis  denticulatis  obtufis.  Myagrum  with 
heart  f oaped  pods  J, landing  upon  foot -/talks ,  having 
many  feeds  and  indented  leaves.  Alyffon  fegetum  fo¬ 
liis  auriculatis  acutis  frudlu  majori.  Tourn.  Inft. 
217.  Corn  Madwort ,  with  acute- eared  leaves  and  a 
larger  fruit. 

Myagrum  ( Rugofum )  filiculis  globofis  compreflis 
pundato-rugofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  328.  Myagrum  with 
globular ,  comprejfed,  fmall  pods,  having  rough  punctures. 
Rapiftrum  arvenfe,  folio  auriculato  acuto.  Tourn. 
Inft.  21 1.  Field  Charlock  with  an  acute-eared  leaf. 
Myagrum  ( Perenne )  filiculis  biarticulatis  difpermis, 
foliis  extrorfum  finuatis  denticulatis.  Hort.  Upfal. 
182.  Myagrum  with  floor t  pods ,  having  two  joints  and 
two  feeds,  and  outer  leaves  which  are  finuated  and  in¬ 
dented.  Rapiftrum  monofpermum.  C.  B.  P.  95.  One 
feeded  Charlock. 

.  Myagrum  (. Perfoliatum )  filiculis  obcordatis  fubfef- 
filibus,  foliis  amplexicaulibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  182. 
Myagrum  with  fmall  heart-Jhaped  pods  fitting  clofe  to  the 
flalk ,  and  the  leaves  embracing  it.  Myagrum  mono¬ 
fpermum  lati'folium.  C.  B.  P.  109.  Broad-leaved  Mya¬ 
grum  having  one  feed  in  a  pod. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Corn  fields  in  the 
fouth  of  France  and  Italy  ;  I  have  alfo  found  it  grow¬ 
ing  in.  the  Corn  in  Eafthamfted-park,  the  feat  of 
William  Trumbull,  Efq;  but  it  is  not  common  in  this 
country.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  upright  ftalk 
about  afoot  and  a  half  high,  fending  out  two  or  four 
fide  branches  toward  the  top,  which  grow  ered  ;  they 
are  fmooth,  and  have  a  fungous  pith  5  the  lower 
leaves  are  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  of  a  pale 
or  yellowifh  green,  and  are  eared  at  their  bafe  ;  thofe 
upon  the  ftalks  diminifh  in  their  fize  all  the  way  up, 
and  are  entire,  and  almoft  embrace  the  ftalks  with 
their  bafe.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  Handing  upon  foot-ftalks 
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inch  long  ;  they  are  compofed  of  "four  fmall  yellow- 


ilh  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs ;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oval  capfules,  which  are  bordered,  and 
crowned  at  the  top  with  the  ftyle  of  the  flower, ’hav¬ 
ing  two  cells,  which  are  filled  with  red  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  and  differs 
from  the  firft  in  having  a  taller  ftalk  ;  the  leaves  are 
much  longer,  narrower,  and  are  regularly  indented 
on  their  edges,  ending  in  obtufe  points.  The  flowers 
are  larger,  but  of  the  fame  form  and  colour  ;  the  cap¬ 
fules  are  much  larger,  and  are  fhaped  like  a  heart. 
Both  thefe  plants  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  their 
feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  borders  of  ara¬ 
ble  fields,  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy.  This  is 
an  annual  plant,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  five  or  fix 


inches  long  ;  they  are  hairy  and  fucculent ;  their  bafe 


is  eared,  and  they  end  in  acute  points.  The  ftalks 
rife  afoot  and  a  half  high,  they  are  brittle  and  hairy, 
branching  out  toward  the  top  like  the  two  former,  and 
are  terminated  by  Ihort  loofe  fpikes  of  fmall  pale 
flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  rough,  round- 
ilh  capfules,  com  prefled  at  the  top.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

F he  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  amongft  the  Corn, 
m  vran.ee  and  Germany.  This  is  alfo  an  annual 


plant ;  the  lower  leaves  are  large,  jagged,  and  1 
the  ftalks  branch  out  from  the  bottom,  and  arj 
nilhed  with  leaves  about  four  inches  long  ar‘ 
broad;  they  are  hairy,  and  unequally  jagged 

ftalks  are  terminated  by  very  long  loofe  fpikes  c 
low  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  Ihort  pods 
two  joints,  each  including  one  roundiih  ieed 
flowers  about  the  lame  time  with  the  former. 
The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  F, 
and  Italy ;  this  hath  a  fmooth  branching  ftalk  up 
of  two  feet  high  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  five  0 
_  fmooth,  fucculent,  and  a  little  in< 
the  upper  leaves  almoft  embrace  the  ftalks 
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their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  Iona 
fpikes,  which  are  yellow,  and  fit  clofe  to  the&ft 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  heart-lhaped  comprefled 
divided  into  two  cells  by  a  longitudinal  part! 
each  containing  one  roundiih  feed.  It  flowers  at 
fame  time  with  the  former. 

If  the  feeds  of  all  thefe  plants  are  permitted  to  fc 
in  the  autumn,  the  plants  will  rife  without  any  ( 
and  only  require  to  be  thinned  and  kept  clean  f 
weeds.  Thefe  autumnal  plants  will  always  ripen 


feeds,  whereas 
fometimes  fail. 
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Dill.  Gen.  3.  Lin.  Gen.  180.  Mo 
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The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  an  oblong ,  eredi,  permanent  empale;:: 
cut  into  five. points  \  the  flower  is  falver-floaped,  hai 
a  Jhort  cylindrical  tube ,  cut  into  five  obtufe  fiement. 
the  brim  ;  the  chaps  are  clofed  by  five  fmall  flaks  <®>. 
join,  and  are  prominent.  It  hath  five  Jhort  ftamina  in 
neck  of  the  tube ,  terminated  by  fmall  fummits-,  and  j. 
germen  fupporting  a  fender  ftyle  the  length  of  the  tu 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  fiigma  the  germina  afterward 
come  four  oval  feeds  inclofed  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogvn 
the  flower  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Myosotis  (Virginica)  feminibus  aculeatis  glochii 
bus,  foliis  ovato-oblongis,  ramis  divaricatis.  Lin.  S 
189.  Moufe-ear  with  prickly  feeds,  oblong  oval  leav 
and  divaricated  branches.  Cynogloffum  Viro-inianur 
flore  &  frudtu  minimo.  Mor.  Hi  ft.  3.  tab?  30.  fc 
9.  Virginian  Hound’s -tongue,  with  fmall  flowers  and fees 
Myosotis  ( Lappula )  feminibus  aculeis  glochidibu 
foliis  lanceolatis  pilofis.  Flor.  Suec.  150.  Moufi-s\ 
with  prickly  feeds,  and  hairy  fpear-Jhaped  leaves.  Cyml 
gloffum  minus.  C.  B.  P.  257.  Smaller  Hound’ s-tongu\ 
Myosotis  ( Apula )  feminibus  nudis,  foliis  hifpidi 
racemis  foliolis.  Lin.  Sp.  189.  Moufe-ear  with  nakt 
feeds,  flinging  leaves,  and  leafy  branches.  Echiumh 
teum  minimum.  C.  B.  P.  254.  ’The  leaft  yellow  V 
per’s  Buglofs. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  fpecies  of  this  genu: 
which  grow  naturally  in  England,  fo  are  rarely  admu 
ted  into  gardens,  therefore  are  omitted  here :  ami 
thole  here  enumerated  are  feldom  cultivated  except  i, 
botanic  gardens,  being  plants  of  little  beauty  or  uft 
Thofe  perfons  who  are  defirous  of  keeping  themj 
fliould  low  their  feeds  in  the  autumn,  upon  an  oper 
bed  or  border  of  light  earth,  and  in  the  fpring  thit 
the  plants  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  then 
clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  re¬ 
quire  ;  and  if  their  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  tin 
plants  will  rife  withour  farther  trouble. 

M  YOSURUS,  Moule-tail. 

This  plant  is  very  near  a-kin  to  the  Ranunculus,  it 
which  genus  it  is  ranged  by  fome  botanifts;  the 
flowers  are  extremely  fmall,  and  are  fucceeded  b\ 
long  (lender  lpikes  of  feeds,  refembling  the  tail  of 
a  moufe,  from  whence  it  had  the  name.  It,grow> 
wild  upon  moift  grounds  in  divers  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  it  flowers  the  latter  end  of  April ;  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  a  month  after,  when  the  plants  de¬ 
cay,  being  annual.  It  is  rarely  cultivated  in  gardens, 
fo  I  fliall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  further  ac¬ 
count  of  it. 

MYRICA. 
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{  RI  C  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  981.  Gale.  Tourn.  Aft.  I 
Leg.  Scien.  1706.  The  Candleberry  Myrtle,  Gale,  or 
weet  Willow  •,  by  fome  Myrtus  Brabahtica,  or 
)uteh  Myrtle  •,  in  French,  Piment  Royal. 

The  Characters  are, 

he  male  flowers  are  upon  different  plants  from  the  fle¬ 
ck  •,  the  male  flowers  are  produced  in  a  loofle ,  oblong, 

!  ml  katkin ,  imbricated  on  every  fide ;  under  each  flcale  is 
uated  one  moon-Jhaped  flower,  having  no  petal,  but  hath 
!  ur  or  fix  floor t  flender  flamina,  terminated  by  large  twin 
>;mits,  whofle  lobes  are  bifid.  Phe  female  flowers  have 

I  ither  petal  or  flamina,  but  an  oval  germen  flupporting 
j  ;o  flender  ftyles,  crowned  by  Jingle  ftignias.  P he  germen 
'terward  becomes  a  berry  with  one  cell,  inclojing  a  Jingle 
\  id. 

:  his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  feftion 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  which  includes 
e  plants  whofe  male  flowers  have  four  flamina,  and 
e  upon  different  plants  from  the  fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

J  Iyrica  {Gale)  foliis  lanceolatis  fubferratis,  caule 
nticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1024.  Myrica  with  flpear- 
iped  flawed  leaves  and  a  florubby  ftalk.  Gale  frutex 
loratus  feptentrionalium.  J.  B.  1.  p.  2.  225.  Nor- 
ern,  Jhrubby,  flweet  Gale,  flweet  Willow ,  Dutch  Myrtle, 
Gale. 

.  Iyrica  ( Ceriflera )  foliis  lanceolatis  fubferratis,  caule 
aorefeente.  Kalm.  Myrica  with  flpear-jhaped  leaves, 
d  a  Jhrubby  ftalk.  Myrtus  Brabanticas  fimilis  Caro- 
ienfis  baccifera,  frubtu  racemofo  fefllli  monopyre  - 
I  .  Pluk  Phyt.  tab.  48.  fol.  9.  Carolina  Myrtle  like 
it  of  the  Dutch ,  with  berries  growing  in  bunches,  and 
ing  clofle  to  the  ftalks ,  commonly  called  Candleberry 
yrtle. 

. 1  Iyrica  ( Carolinienfis )  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis,  cau- 
fuffruticofa.  Myrica  with  flpear-jhaped  flawed  leaves, 
i  a  Jhrubby  ftalk.  Myrtus  Brabanticae  fimilis  Caro- 
iertfis  humilior,  foliis  latioribus  &  magis  ferratis. 
tefb.  Car.  vol.i.  p.  13.  Lower  Carolina  Myrtle,  or 
f  'idleherry-trce  rejembling  that  of  Brabant,  having 
,  ader  leaves  which  arc  more  flawed. 

yrica  ( Aflplenifolia )  foliis  oblongis  alternatim  fi- 
.  atis.  Hort.  Cliff.  456.  Myrica  with  oblong  oval 
m  ves,  which  are  alternately  Jinuated.  Gale  Mariana 
ij  plenii  folio.  Pet.  Muf.  773.  Maryland  Gale  with  a 
[  ' eenwort  leaf. 

.yrica  (jftuercifolia)  foliis  oblongis  oppofite  finuatis 
\  Lbris.  Myrica  with  oblong  fmooth  leaves,  which  are 
d  )ofitely  Jinuated.  Laurus  Africana  minor,  folio  quer- 
H  >•  Hort.  Aral  2.  p.  161.  Smaller  African  Ray  with 
M  Oak  leaf. 

1  .'/rica  ( Hirfluta )  foliis  oblongis  oppofite  finuatis 
-1  futis.  Myrica  with  oblong  hairy  leaves,  which  are  op- 
S  j  'tely  Jinuated. 

•  ’yrica  ( Cordifolia )  foliis  fubcordatis  ferratis  feffili- 
s.  Hort.  Cliff.  456.  Myrica  with  flawed  leaves  which 
■  '  almoft  heart-Jhaped,  and  Jit  clofle  to  the  ftalk.  Gale 
:  penfis,  ilicis  cocciferte  folio.  Pet.  Muf.  774.  Gale 
„  m  the  Cape ,  with  a  leaf  like  the  Kennes  Oak. 
ie  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  bogs  in  many 
rts  of  England,  particularly  in  the  northern  and 
ftern  counties,  as  alio  in  Windfor-park,  and  near 
inbridge-wells.  This  rifes  wdth  many  fhrubby 
Iks  near  four  feet  high,  which  divide  into  feveral 
ader  branches,  garnifhed  with  Ytiff.  lpear-fhaped 
.  ves,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an 
h  broad  in  the  middle  ;  they  are  of  a  light  or  yel- 
dfh  green,  fmooth,  and  a  little  fawed  at  their 
ints,  and  emit  a  fragrant  odour  when  bruifed  ;  they 
■;  :  placed  alternately  on  their  branches.  The  male 
wers  or  katkins  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the 
inches,  growing  upon  feparate  plants  from  the  fe- 

•  ie,  which  arefucceeded  by  duffers  offmall  berries, 

‘  :h  having  a  Angle  feed.  It  flowers  in  July,  and 
'  /feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

ie  leaves  of  this  fhrub  has  been  by  fome  per.ons 
S  .hered  and  ufed  for  Tea,  but  it  is  generally  fup- 
.  to  be  hurtful  to  the  brain  ;  but  from  this  ufe 

*  lt’  a  Lamed  phyfician  a  few  years  fmee,  wrote  a 
1  to  prove  this  to  be  the  true  Tea,  in  which 
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he  has  only  fliewn  his  want  of  knowledge  in  thefe 
things. 

It  grows  naturally  in  bogs,  fo  cannot  be  made  to 
thrive  on  dry  land,  for  which  reafon  it  is  feldom  pre- 
ferved  in  gardens. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
where  the  inhabitants  get  a  fort  of  green  waix  front 
the  berries,  which  they  make  into  candles.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  collecting  and  preparing  this,  is  deferibed  by 
Mr.  Catefby,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Carolina. 

This  grows  naturally  in  bogs  and  fwampy  lands,  where 
it  riles  with  many  ffrong  fhrubby  ftalks  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  branches,  garnifhed 
with  ftiff  fpear-fliaped  leaves  near  three  inches  long, 
and  one  broad  in  the  middle  ;  they  are  fmooth  and 
entire,  having  fcarce  any  foot-ftalks,  of  a  yellowifh 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  paler  on  their  un¬ 
der,  flanding  alternately,  and  pretty  clofe  to  the 
branches  ;  thefe  have  a  very  grateful  odour  when 
bruifed.  The  katkins  come  out  upon  different  plants 
from  the  berries  *  thefe  are  about  an  inch,  long.  Hand¬ 
ing  eredt.  The  female  flowers  come  out  on  the  fide 
of  the  branches  in  longifh  bunches,  which  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  fmall  roundifh  berries,  covered  with  a  fort  of 
meal.  This  fhrub  delights  in  a  moift  foft  foil,  in 
which  it  thrives  extremely  well,  and  lives  in  the  open 
air  without  any  protection. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ;  this  doth 
not  rife  fo  high  as  the  former,  the  branches  are  not 
fo  ffrong,  and  they  have  a  grayifh  bark ;  the  leaves 
are  fhorter,  broader,  and  are  fawed  on  their  edges, 
but  in  other  refpeCls  is  like  the  fecond  fort;  the  ber¬ 
ries  of  this  are  alfo  collected  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  autumn,  and  then  the  plants  will 
come  up  the  following  fpring ;  but  if  the  feeds  are 
kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the  fpring,  they  feldom 
grow  till  the  year  after.  Thefe  plants  will  require 
water  ifl  dry  weather,  and  fliould  be  fereened  from 
frofts  While  young,  but  when  they  have  obtained 
ftrength,  they  will  refill  the  cold  of  this  country  very 
well. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Philadelphia, 
from  whence  many  of  the  plants  have  been  brought 
to  England,  and  thofe  which  have  been  planted 
on  a  moift  foil  have  thriven  very  well ;  fome  of  thefe 
creep  at  their  roots,  and  fend  up  fuckers  plentifully, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  their  native  foil. 

This  rifes  with  flender  fhrubby  ftalks  near  three  feet 
high,  which  are  hairy,  and  divide  into  feveral  flender 
branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  from  three 
to  four  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  ;  they  are 
alternately  indented  almoft  to  the  midrib,  and  have  a  , 
great  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Spleenwort ;  they  are  of 
a  dark  green,  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  ftalks.  The  male  flowers  or  katkins  come  out 
on  the  fide  of  the  branches  between  the  leaves  ; 
thefe  are  oval,  and  ftand  ereCt.  I  have  not  feen  any 
of  thefe  plants  in  fruit,  fo  I  can  give  no  defeription 
of  it.  ■ 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  fuckers,  which  are 
fent  out  from  the  roots  when  it  is  planted  in  a  loofe 
moift  foil,  and  will  endure  the  cold  full  as  well  as  the 
two  former  forts. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  forts  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Elope  ;  thefe  only  differ  from  each  other,  in 
one  having  very  fmooth  fhining  leaves,  and  thofe  of 
the  other  hairy.  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  really  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies,  but  as  I  received  them  from  Holland 
as  fuch,  and  the  plants  ftill  retaining  their  difference, 
fo  I  have  enumerated  them  both. 

Thefe  rife  with  fhrubby  flender  ftalks  about  four 
feet  high,  which  divide  into  fmaller  branches,  which 
in  one  fort  are  fmooth,  and  in  the  other  they  are 
hairy  ;  thefe  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  leaves  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  almoft  an  inch  broad;  fome 
having  two,  others  three,  deep  indentures  on  their 
fides,  which  are  oppofite ;  in  one  fort  they  are  fmooth 
and  fliining,  and  in  the  other  they  are  hairy,  and  of  a 
darker  green ;  they  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  and 

end 
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end  in  obtufe  points  which  are  indented  :  between  the 
leaves  come  out  Tome  oval  katkins,  which  drop  off, 
fo  that  all  the  plants  which  I  have  feen  have  been 
male,  therefore  I  can  give  no  account  of  the  fruit. 
Thefe  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  but  are  too  ten¬ 
der  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  muft  be  placed  in  the  green-houfe  in  winter. 
As  thefe  do  not  produce  feeds  here,  fo  they  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  layers,  but  they  do  not  take  root  very 
freely,  fo  that  the  plants  are  not  very  common  in  Eu¬ 
rope  at  prefent  •,  for  I  do  not  find  that  the  cuttings  of 
thefe  plants  will  eafily  take  root,  having  made  feve- 
ral  trials  of  them  in  all  the  different  methods  ;  nor 
have  the  Dutch  gardeners  had  better  fuccefs,  fo  that 
the  plants  arc  as  fcarce  there  as  in  England. 

When  the  layers  are  laid  down,  that  part  of  the 
fhoot  which  is  laid  (hould  be  tongued  at  a  joint,  as  is 
pradtifed  in  laying  of  Carnations  •,  and  the  young 
{hoots  only  Pnould  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  for 
the  old  branches  will  not  put  out  roots.  Thefe  layers 
are  often  two  years  before  they  will  have  taken  root 
enough  to  tranfplant,  for  they  fhould  not  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  old  plants  till  they  have  made  good 
roots,  becaufe  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  mrfcarry  if  they 
are  not  well  rooted. 

When  they  are  taken  off  from  the  old  plants,  they 
fhould  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled 
with  foft,  rich,  loamy  earth  •,  and  if  they  are  placed 
under  a  common  frame,  fhading  them  from  the  fun 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  will  forward  their  taking 
new  root  5  then  they  may  be  placed  in  a  fheltered  fi- 
tuation  during  the  fummer,  and  in  the  autumn  re-' 
moved  into  the  green-houfe,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  other  plants  from  the  fame  country.  The  beft 
feafon  for  laying  down  the  branches,  I  have  obferved 
to  be  in  July,  and  by  the  fame  time  the  following 
year  they  have  been  fit  to  remove. 

The  feventh  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  •,  this  hath  a  weak  fhrubby  ftalk  which  rifes 
five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  many  long  {lender 
branches,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed  their  whole 
length  with  fmall  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  fit  clofe 
to  the  branches,  and  are  (lightly  indented  and  waved 
on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  between  the 
leaves  in  roundifh  bunches  •,  thefe  are  male  in  all  the 
the  plants  I  have  yet  feen  ;  they  have  an  uncertain 
number  of  (lamina,  and  are  all  included  in  one  com¬ 
mon  fcaly  involucrum  or  cover.  Thefe  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  but  make  no  great  appearance ;  the 
leaves  of  this  fort  continue  all  the  year  green. 

This  is  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  two  for¬ 
mer  forts,  and  is  difficult  to  increafe,  fo  is  not  com¬ 
mon  in  the  European  gardens.  It  requires  the  fame 
treatment  as  the  two  former  forts. 

MYRREIIS.  See ChvErophyllum,  Scandix,  Sison. 

MYRTUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R. H.  640.  tab.  409.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  543.  Myrtle  •,  in  French,  Mirte. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  cut  into  five 
acute  points  at  the  top ,  is  permanent ,  and  fits  on  the 
germen.  The  flower  has  five  large  oval  petals  which 
are  inferted  in  the  empalement ,  and  a  great  number  of 
fmall  ftamina  which  are  alfo  inferted  in  the  empalement , 
terminated  by  fmall  fummits.  The  germen  is  fituated 
under  the  flower ,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle ,  crowned  by 
an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an 
oval  berry  with  three  cells ,  crowned  by  the  empalement , 
each  cell  containing  one  or  two  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnasus’s  twelfth  clafs,  in  which  is  contained  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  about  twenty  ftamina  and 
one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mvrtus  ( Communis )  foliis  ovatis,  pedunculis  longi- 
oribus.  Myrtle  with  oval  leaves,  and  longer  foot-ftalks  to 
the  flowers.  Myrtus  latifolia  Romana.  C.  B.  P.  468. 
Broad-leaved  Roman  Myrtle ,  or  common  broad-leaved 
Myrtle. 

2.  Myrtus  {Belgica)  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis.  Myr¬ 
tle  vnth  fpear-Jhaped  acute-pointed  leaves.  Myrtus  la- 
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tifolia  Belgica.  C.  B.  P.  469.  Broad-leaved  D>  h 
Myrtle. 

3.  Myrtus  {Acuta)  lanceolato-ovatis  acutis.  ju  \ 
with  fpear-Jhaped,  oval,  acutc-pcinted  leaves.  Myi  • 
fylveftris,  foliis  acutiflimis.  C.  B.  P.  469.  Wild A  ~ 
tie  with  very  acute-pointed  leaves. 

4.  Myrtus  ( Bcetica )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  confei 
Myrtle  with  oval  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  growing  in  chi 1}  ' 
Myrtus  latifolia  Bcetica  2  vel  foliis  laurinus,  c  1 
fertim  nalcentibus.  C.  B.  P.  469.  Second  broad-lea  j 
Spanijh  Myrtle,  with  Bay  leaves  growing  in  clujters,  c  . 
monly  called  Orange-leaved  Myrtle . 

5.  Myrtus  ( Italica )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acutis, 

mis  erectioribus.  Myrtle  with  oval,  acute-pointed,  fpt  . 
Jhaped  leaves,  and  erebl  branches.  Myrtus  comrni  3 
Italica.  C.  B.  P.  468.  Common  Italian  Myrtle,  called 
right  Myrtle.  .  * 

6.  Myrtus  ( Tarentina )  foliis  ovatis,  baccis  rotund 
ribus.  Myrtle  with  oval  leaves  and  rounder  ben 
Myrtus  minor  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  469.  Common fma  ■ 
Myrtle,  called  the  Box-leaved  Myrtle. 

7.  Myrtus  ( Minima )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  acumi 
tis.  Myrtle  with  linear,  fpear-Jhaped,  acute-pointed  lea: 
Myrtus  foliis  minimis  &  mucronatis.  C.  B.  P.  4 
Myrtle  with  the  fmallefl  Jharp-pointed  leaves,  comm 
called  Rofemary-leaved  Myrtle. 

8.  Myrtus  ( Zeylanica )  pedunculis  multifloris,  fo 
ovatis  lubpetiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  472.  Myrtle  ex 
many  flowers  on  each  foot-ftalk,  and  oval  leaves  hav 
Jhort  foot-ftalks.  Myrtus  Zeylanica  odoratiffima,  b 
cis  niveis  monococcis.  H.  L.  434.  Sweet  fmelling  M 
tie  of  Ceylon,  with  fnew  white  berries  containing  one  j, 
The  firft  fort  is  the  common  broad-leaved  Myri 
which  is  one  of  the  hardieft  kinds  we  have.  J 
leaves  of  this  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  one  in 
broad,  of  a  lucid  green,  (landing  upon  (hort  fa 
(talks.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  otl 
forts,  and  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks  3  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oV 
berries  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  inclofing  three  orfc 
hard  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  It  flowers  in  July  and  A 
guff,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  winter.  This  fort  is 
fome  called  the  flowering  Myrtle,  becaufe  it  genera1 
has  a  greater  quantity  of  flowers,  and  thofe  are  larg 
than  of  any  other  fort. ' 

The  fecond  fort  has  leaves  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  t 
former,  and  are  more  pointed,  (landing  cloler  toe 
ther  on  the  branches  j  the  midrib  on  the  under  fi 
of  the  leaves  is  of  a  purple  colour,  they  are  of 
darker  green,  and  fit  clofer  to  the  branches.  T 
flowers  are  fmaller,  and  have  fnorter  foot-ftalks  th 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort  •,  this  flowers  a  little  later  in  t 
fummer,  and  feldom  ripens  its  berries  here. 

The  double  flowering  Myrtle  I  take  to  be  a  variety 
this,  for  the  leaves  and  growth  of  the  plant,  the  fi 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  time  of  flowering,  agree  be 
ter  with  this  than  any  of  the  other  forts. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  Franj 
and  in  Italy  the  leaves  of  this  are  much  fma! 
than  thofe  of  the  fecond,  being  lefs  than  an  inch  lor 
and  not  more  than  half  an  inch  broad,  of  an  oval  fpe; 
fhape,  ending  in  acute  points,  of  a  dull  green,  and  : 
pretty  clofe  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  fmall 
than  either  of  the  former,  and  come  out  from  j 
wings  of  the  leaves  toward  the  end  of  the  branchcl 
the  berries  are  fmall  and  oval.  •  I 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  ftronger  (talk  and  brand! 
than  either  of  the  former  forts,  and  rifes  to  a  great 
height  3  the  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and  |; 
placed  in  clufters  round  the  branches-,  thefe  are  el- 
dark  green.  The  flowers  are  of  a  middling  fize,  at 
come  out  fparingly  from  between  the  leaves ;  I 
berrries  are  oval,  and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  rl 
fort,  but  feldom  ripens  in  England.  The  garden* 
call  this  the  Orange-leaved  Myrtle,  and  by  iome  i» 
ftiled  the  Bay-leaved  Myrtle.  This  fort  is  not  |' 
hardy  as  the  former. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  common  Italian  Myrtle;  tr 
hath  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  point 

the  branches  of  this  grow  more  eredt  than  tnofe  oft 
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of  the  former  forts,  as  do  alfo  the  leaves,  from 
ice  it  is  called  by  the  gardeners  upright  Myrtle, 
flowers  of  this  lore  are  not  large,  and  the  petals 
narked  with  purple  at  their  points,  while  they  re- 
clofed-,  the  berries  are  fmall,  oval,  and  of  a  pur- 
olour.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  ber- 
in  which  it  only  differs  from  this ;  and  I  believe 
Nutmeg  Myrtle  is  only  a  variety  of  this,  foi  I  have 
i  feveral  of  the  plants  from  feed,  many  of  which 
fo  like  the  Italian  Myrtle,,  as  not  to  be  diftin- 

led  from  it. 

fixth  fort  is  commonly  called  the  Box-leaved 
tie  ;  the  leaves  of  this  are  oval,  fmall,  and  fit 
on ’the  branches-,  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  end- 
m  obtufe  points ;  the  branches  are  weak,  and  fre¬ 
ely  hang  downward,  when  they  are  permitted  to 


1/  without  fhortening,  and  have  a  grayifh  bark, 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  come  late  in  the  fummer, 
jerries  are  fmall  and  round, 
feventh  fort  is  called  the  Rofemary-leaved  My 
ind  by  fome  it  is  called  the  Thyme-leaved  Myrtle, 
branches  of  this  grow  pretty  erect ;  the  leaves 
>laced  clofe  on  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  nar- 
and  end  in  acute  points  they  are  of  a  lucid 
n,  and  have  a  fragrant  odour  when  bruiled.  The 
ers  of  this  are  fmall,  and  come  late  in  the  fealon, 
are  butfeldom  fucceeded  by  berries  here, 
re  are  fome  other  varieties  of  thefe  Myrtles 
;h  are  propagated  in  the  gardens  for  fale  ;  but  as 
r  difference  has  been  occafioned  by  culture,  fo  it 
Id  be  multiplying  their  tides  to  little  purpofe. 
fe  which  are  here  enumerated  I  believe  to  be 
y  diftindt,  for  I  have  railed  moft  of  them  from 
s,  and  have  not  found  them  change  from  one  to 
her,  though  there  has  been  other  fmall  variations 
ng  the  plants. 

eighth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon  : 
is  much  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former  forts, 
annot  be  kept  through  the  winter  in  England, 
tout  fome  artificial  heat.  This  hath  a  ftrong  up- 
ftalk,  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray  bark,  di¬ 


ng  upward  into  many  (lender  ftiff  branches,  gar- 
ed  with  oval  leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are 

■  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad, 
mg  in  points  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have 
r  Ihort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the 
s  of  the  branches,  feveral  of  them  being  luftained 
n  one  common  foot-ftalk,  which  branches  out, 
each  flower  ftands  on  a  very  {lender  diftinft  foot- 

■  they  are  very  like  the  flowers  of  Italian  Myr- 
but  always  appear  in  December  and  January,  and 
never  fucceeded  by  berries  here. 

all  firft  treat  of  the  method  of  cultivating  and  pro¬ 
ving  the  common  forts  of  Myrtle,  as  they  all  re- 
re  nearly  the  fame  management,  and  {hall  after- 
d  take  notice  of  that  of  the  laft  mentioned,  which 
fire  a  different  treatment  but  as  the  varieties  of 
common  forts  of  Myrtle  are  cultivated  in  thegar- 
s  for  fale,  I  fhall  juft  mention  the  titles  by  which 
y  are  known,  that  the  curious  may  be  informed 
v  many  there  are. 

o  forts  of  Nutmeg  Myrtles,  one  with  a  broader 
;  than  the  other. 
ie  Bird’s  Neft  Myrtle,  the  ftriped  Nutmeg  Myr- 
the  ftriped  upright  Myrtle,  the  ftriped  Rofe- 
ry-leaved  Myrtle,  the  ftriped  Box-leaved  Myrtle, 
1  the  ftriped  broad-leaved  Myrtle, 
efe  plants  may  be  all  propagated  from  cuttings,  the 
t  feafon  for  which  is  in  the  beginning  of  July,  when 
.1  Ihould  make  choice  of  fome  of  the  ftraiteft  and 
ft  vigorous  young  {hoots,  which  fhould  be  about 


or  eight  inches  long,  and  the  leaves  on  the  lower 


- - - -  -  Q  ,  ^ 

t  mu  ft  be  dripped  off  about  two  or  three  inches 
;h,  and  the  part  twifted  which  is  to  be  placed  in 
:  ground ;  then  having  filled  a  parcel  of  pots  (in 
>portion  to  the  quantity  of  cuttings  defigned)  with 
ht  rich  earth,  you  fhould  plant  the  cuttings  therein, 
ibout  two  inches  diftance  from  each  other,  obferv- 
t  to  clofe  the  earth  faft  about  them,  and  give  them 
water  to  fettle  it  to  the  cuttings  then  place  the 


ne 


pots  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame,  plunging  them 
either  into  fome  old  dung,  or  tanners  bark,  which  will 
prevent  the  earth  from  drying  too  faft  but  you  muft 
carefully  fhade  them  with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  give  them  air  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon,  not  forgetting  to  water  therp  every  two  or  three 
days,  as  you  fhall  find  the  earth  in  the  pots  require-ir. 
With  this  management,  in  about  fix  weeks,  the  cut¬ 
tings  will  be  rooted,  and  begin  to  {hoot,  when  you 
muft  inure  them  to  the  open  air  by  degrees,  into  which 
they  fhould  be  removed  towards  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  placing  them 
in  a  fituation  where  they  may  be  fheltered  from  cold 
winds,  in  which  place  they  may  remain  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  latter  end  of  October,  when  the  pots  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  green-houfe,  but  fhould  be  placed 
in  the  coolelt  part  thereof,  that  they  may  have  air 
given  to  them  whenever  the  weather  is  mild,  for  they 
require  only  to  be  protected  from  fevere  cold,  except 
the  Orange-leaved,  and  the  ftriped  Nutmeg  Myrtles, 
which  are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  reft,  and  fhould 
have  a  warmer  fituation. 

During  the  winter  fealon,  they  muft  be  frequently, 
but  gently  watered  ;  and,  if  any  decayed  leaves  ap¬ 
pear,  they  fhould  be  conftantly  picked  off,  as  alfo 
the  pots  kept  clear  from  weeds,  which,  if  permitted 
to  grow,  will  foon  overfpread  the  young  plants,  and 
deftroy  them. 

If  thefe  pots  are  placed  under  a  common  hot-bed 
frame  in  winter,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from 
froft,  and  h*ive  the  free  air  in  mild  weather,  the 
young  plants  will  fucceed  better  than  in  a  green- 
houfe?  provided  they  do  not  receive  too  much  wet, 
and  are  not  kept  clofely  covered,  which  will  oc- 
cafion  their  growing  mouldy,  and  dropping  their 
leaves. 

The  fpring  following  thefe  plants  fhould  be  taken 
out  of  the  pots  very  carefully,  preferving  a  ball  of 
earth  to  the  roots  of  each  of  them,  and  every  one 
fhould  be  placed  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled 
fcith  rich  light  earth,  obferving  to  water  them  well 
to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  place  them  un¬ 
der  a  frame  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which 
they  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  in  May 
they  muft  be  placed  abroad  for  the  fummer,  in  a 
fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  be  defended  from 
ftrong  winds. 

During  the  fummer  feafon  they  will  require  to  be 
plentifully  watered,  efpecially  being  in  fuch  fmall  pots, 
which  in  that  feafon  foon  dry  •,  therefore  you  fhould 
obferve  to  place  them  where  they  fhould  receive  the 
morning  fun,  for  when  they  are  too  much  expofed  to 
the  fun  In  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  moifture  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  earth  of  thefe  fmall  pots  will  foon  be  ex¬ 
haled,  and  the  plants  greatly  retarded  in  their  growth 
thereby. 

In  Auguft  following  you  fhould  examine  your  pots, 
to  fee  if  the  roots  of  the  plants  have  not  made  way  out 
through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  which 
if  you* obferve,  you  muft  then  Ihift  them  into  pots  a 
fize  larger,  filling  them  up  with  the  like  rich  earth, 
and  obferve  to  trim  the  roots  which  were  matted  to 
the  fide  of  the  pots,  as  alfo  to  loofen  the  earth  from 
the  outfide  of  the  ball  with  your  hands,  fome  of 
which  fhould  be  taken  off,  that  the  roots  may  the 
eafier  find  paflfage  into  the  frefh  earth  ;  then  you 
muft  water  them  well,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  fitu- 
tion  where  they  may  be  defended  from  ftrong  winds ; 
and  at  this  time  you  may  trim  the  plants,  in  order 
to  reduce  them  to  a  regular  figure  -,  and  if  they  are 
inclinable  to  make  crooked  ftems,  you  fhould  thruft 
down  a  {lender  ftrait  ftick  clofe  by  them,  to  whicn 
their  ftems  Ihould  be  fattened,  fo  as  to  bring  them 
upright. 

If  care  be  taken  to  train  them  thus  while  they  are 
youncr,  the  ftems  afterward,  when  they  have  acquired 
ftrength,  will  continue  ftrait  without  any  fupport, 
and  their  branches  may  be  pruned,  io  as  to  iorm  either 
balls  or  pyramids,  which  lor  fuch  plants  as  ate  pie- 
ferved  in  the  green-houfe,  and  require  to  be  kept  in 
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fmall  compafs,  is  the  beft  method  to  have  them 
handlome  ;  but  then  thefe  fneered  plants  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  flowers,  for  which  reafon  that  fort  with 
double  flowers  fhould  not  be  clipped,  becaufe  the 
chief  beauty  of  that  conlifts  in  its  flowers  ;  but  it  will 
be  neceftary  to  fuffer  a  plant  or  two  of  each  kind  to 
grow  rude,  for  the  ufe  of  their  branches  in  nofe- 
gays,  &c.  for  it  will  greatly  deface  thofe  which  have 
been  conftantly  Iheered  to  cut  off  their  branches. 

As  thefe  plants  advance  in  ftature,  they  fhould  an¬ 
nually  be  removed  into  larger  pots,  acording  to  the 
fize  of  their  roots  ;  but  you  muff  be  careful  not  to  put 
them  into  pots  too  large,  which  will  caule  them  to 
fhoot  weak,  and  many  times  prove  the  deftrudtion  of 
them  •,  therefore  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  former 
pots,  the  earth  about  their  roots  fhould  be  pared  off, 
and  that  within  fide  the  ball  muff  be  gently  loofened, 
that  the  roots  may  not  be  too  clofely  confined  ;  and 
then  place  them  into  the  fame  pots  again,  provided 
they  are  not  too  fmall,  filling  upthefides  and  bottom 
of  them  with  frefli  rich  earth,  and  giving  them 
plenty  of  water  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots  ; 
which  fhould  be  frequently  repeated,  for  they  require 
to  be  often  watered  both  in  winter  and  fummer,  but 
in  hot  weather  they  muff  have  it  in  plenty. 

The  beft  feafon  for  fhifting  thefe  plants  is  either  in 
April  or  Auguft,  for  if  it  be  done  much  fooner  in  the 
fpring,  the  plants  are  then  in  a  flow  growing  ftate,  and 
lb  not  capable  to  ftrike  out  frefh  roots  again  very  loon; 
and  if  it  be  done  later  in  autumn,  the  cold  weather 
coming  on  will  prevent  their  taking  root ;  nor  is  it  ad- 
vifeable  to  do  it  in  the  great  heat  of  fummer,  becaufe 
they  will  require  to  be  very  often  watered,  and  alfo  to 
be  placed  in  the  fhade,  otherwife  they  will  be  liable  to 
droop  for  a  confiderable  time  •,  and  that  being  the  fea¬ 
fon  when  thefe  plants  fhould  be  placed  amongft  other 
exotics,  to  adorn  the  feveral  parts  of  the  garden,  thefe 
plants,  being  then  removed,  fhould  not  be  expofed 
until  they  have  taken  root  again,  which,  at  that  time 
(if  the  feafon  be  hot  and  dry)  will  be  three  weeks  or 
a  month. 

In  Obfober,  when  the  nights  begin  to  be  frofty, 
you  fhould  remove  the  plants  into  the  green-houfe  ; 
but  if  the  weather  proves  favourable  in  autumn  (as  it 
often  happens)  they  may  remain  abroad  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November  ;  for  if  they  are  carried  into  the 
green-houfe  too  foon,  and  the  autumn  fhould  prove 
warm,  they  will  make  frefh  fhoots  at  that  feafon,  which 
will  be  weak,  and  often  grow  mouldy  in  winter,  if  the 
weather  fhould  be  fo  fevcre  as  to  require  the  windows 
to  be  kept  clofely  fhut,  whereby  they  will  be  greatly 
defaced  •,  for  which  reafon  they  fhould  always  be 
kept  as  long  abroad  as  the  feafon  will  permit,  and  re¬ 
moved  out  again  in  the  fpring  before  they  fhoot  out  ; 
and  during  the  winter  feafon  that  they  are  in  the 
green-houfe,  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as  pof- 
fible  when  the  weather  is  mild. 

The  three  firft-mentioned  forts  I  have  feen  planted 
abroad  in  warm  fituations,  and  upon  a  dry  foil,  where 
they  have  endured  the  cold  of  our  winters  for  feveral 
years  very  well,  with  only  being  covered  in  very  hard 
frofts  with  two  or  three  mats,  and  the  furface  of  the 
ground  about  their  roots  covered  with  a  little  mulch 
to  prevent  the  froft  from  entering  the  ground  ;  but  in 
Cornwall  and  Devonfhire,  where  the  winters  are  more 
favourable  than  in  moft  other  parts  of  England,  there 
are  large  hedges  of  Myrtle  which  have  been  planted 
feveral  years,  and  are  very  thriving  and  vigorous, 
fome  of  which  are  upward  of  fix  feet  high ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve,  if  the  double  flowering  kind  were  planted 
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abroad,  it  would  endure  the  cold  as  well  as  any 
other  forts,  it  being  a  native  of  the  fouthern 
of  France.  This,  and  the  Orange-leaved  kind 
the  molt  difficult  to  take  root  from  cuttincrS.  | 
they  are  planted  toward  the  latter  end  of  June 
ing  choice  of  only  fuch  fhoots  as  are  tender,  an 
pots  are  plunged  into  an  old  bed  of  tanners  bark 
has  loft  moft  of  its  heat,  and  the  glaftes  fhaded 
day,  they  will  take  root  extremely  well,  as  I 
more  than  once  experienced.  The  Orange-k 
fort,  and  thofe  with  variegated  leaves,  are  fome 
tenderer  than  the  ordinary  forts,  and  fhould  be  he 
a  little  fooner  in  autumn,  and  placed  farther  fron  t 
windows  of  the  green-houfe. 

The  eighth  fort  is  at  prefent  rare  in  Europe,  f0 
very  few  gardens.  This  fort  was  by  Dr.  Lint 
feparated  from  the  Myrtles  in  the  former  editio 
his  works,  and  had  the  title  of  Myrfine  applied 
but  in  his  Species  of  Plants,  he  has  joined  it  to 
genus  again,  to  which,  according  to  his  fyfter. 
properly  belongs ;  for  the  number  of  petals,  ftan 
and  ftyle,  do  agree  with  thole  of  the  Myrtle,  but  it 
fers  in  frudlification,  this  having  but  one  feed  in 
fruit,  and  the  Myrtle  has  four  or  five. 

This  plant  is  with  difficulty  propagated,  which 
cafions  its  prefent  icarcity,  for  as  it  does  not  pro< 
ripe  feeds  in  Europe,  it  can  only  be  increafedby 
ers  or  cuttings.  By  the  former  method  the  la 


are  commonly  two  years  before  they  take  root, 
the  cuttings  frequently  fail,  though  the  latter  is 
ferred,  when  performed  at  a  proper  feafon  and 
right  method  ;  the  beft  time  to  plant  the  cuttin; 
in  May:  in  the  choice  of  them,  it  fhould  be 
fhoots  of  the  former  year,  with  a  fmall  piece  of  7> 
two  years  wood  at  bottofn  ;  thefe  fhould  be  plai  j 
in  fmall  pots,  filled  with  foft  loamy  earth,  for  ft 
pots  are  to  be  preferred  to  large  ones  for  this  j 
pofe,  and  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  very 


derate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  ;  and  if  the  pots 
each  covered  with  fmall  bell  or  hand-glaffes,  fuel 
have  been  ufed  for  blowing  of  Carnations  to  excl 
the  air,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  promote  the  c 
tings  putting  out  roots,  though  they  are  covered  t 


the  glaftes  of  the  hot- bed  above  them ;  the  cutti 


fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  thee 
and  gently  refrefhed  with  water,  as  the  earth  in 
pots  is  found  to  dry,  but  they  fhould  by  no  me 
have  too  much  wet  •,  thofe  cuttings  which  fucce 
will  have  taken  root  by  July,  when  they  fhould 
gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  wh 
it  will  be  proper  to  remove  them  about  the  mk 
of  that  month,  that  they  may  be  ftrengthened  be 
winter,  but  it  will  not  be  proper  to  tranfplant  the  c 
tings  till  fpring;  the  pots  muft  be  removed  into  a  t< 
perate  ftove  in  autumn,  and  during  the  winter 
cuttings  muft  be  gently  refrefhed  with  water.  In 
fpring  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  e 
planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth  fron 
kitchen-garden,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  1 
bed  to  forward  their  taking  frefh  root ;  then  t 
fhould  be  gradually  hardened,  and  in  July  placet 
the  open  air  in  a  flickered  fituation,  where  they  n 
remain  till  the  end  of  September,  and  then  be 
moved  into  the  ftove. 

This  plant  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  Ei 
land  in  a  green-houfe,  but  if  it  is  placed  in  a  moder 
degree  of  warmth,  it  will  flower  well  in  winter ;  r 
in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  the  plants  fhb 
be  placed  abroad  in  a  flickered  fituation. 
MYRTUS  BRABANTICA.  SeeMvRio 
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A  PELL  US.  See  Aconitum. 

N  A.P  U  S.  See  Brassica  and  Rapa. 

N  A  P  JE  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  748.  Mal- 
va.  H.  L. 

The  Characters  are, 

hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  diftintt  plants, 
e  male  flowers  have  pitcher-Jhaped  empalements  of  one 
f,  which  are  permanent ,  and  cut  at  the  top  into  five 
ments.  'The  flowers  have  five  oblong  petals ,  which  are 
netted  at  their  bafe ,  but  fpread  open ,  and  are  divided 
the  top  •,  they  have  many  hairy  ftamina ,  which  are 
ted  at  the  bottom  into  a  fort  of  a  cylindrical  column ,  t  cr¬ 
usted  by  roundijh  comprejfed  fummits.  The  herma- 
■cdite  flowers  have  the  like  empalement ,  petals ,  and 
wina,  as  the  male ,  and  have  a  conical  germen ,  flap- 
ting  a  cylindrical  Jlyle ,  divided  at  the  top  into  ten 
is,  crowned  by  flngle  ftigmas.  The  germen  after- 
rd  turns  to  an  oval  fruit ,  inclofed  in  the  empale- 
nt,  divided  into  ten  cells ,  each  containing  one  kidney- 
ped  feed. 

lis  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion 
Linnaeus’s  fixteenth  clafs,  which  includes  the 
ints  whole  flowers  have  many  ftamina,  which  are 
ned  at  their  bafe  to  the  ftyle,  and  together  form  a 
umn.  As  the  plants  of  this  genus  have  male  and 
•maphrodite  flowers  on  diftind  plants,  fo  they  differ 
m  all  the  tribe  of  malvaceous  plants,  to  which 
:y  properly  belong,  the  flowers  being  monopeta- 
is,  the  ftamina  and  ftyles  beingjoined  at  their  bale, 
•ming  a  column,  which  are  the  eflential  characters 
that  clafs. 

The  Species  are, 

apzea  ( Dioica )  pedunculis  involucratis  angulatis 
iis  fcabris,  floribus  dioicis.  Flor.  Virg.  102.  Napxa 
th  angular  foot-ftalks ,  rough  leaves ,  and  male  and  her- 
phrodite  flowers  on  different  plants.  Abutilon  folio 
ofunde  diffeCto,  pedunculis  multifloris  mas  &  foe- 
ina.  Ehret.  Pift.  7  &  8.  Abutilon  with  a  deeply  di- 
ied  leaf,  and  foot-ftalks  having  many  flowers ,  which 
e  both  male  and  female. 

\avjea  ( Hermaphrodita )  pedunculis  nudis  lsevibus, 
liis  glabris,  fioribus  hermaphroditis.  Napwa  with 
ked  foot-ftalks,  fmooth  leaves  and  hermaphrodite  flowers. 
IthsaRicini  folio  Virginiana.  H.  L.  Virginia  Mar fh- 
zllow  with  a  Ricinus  leaf. 

he  firft  fort  has  perennial  roots,  which  are  compofed 
:  many  thick  flelhy  fibres,  which ,  ftrike  deep  into 
e  ground,  and  are  connected  at  the  top  into  a  large 
:ad,  from  which  come  out  a  great  number  of  rough 
liry  leaves,  near  a  foot  diameter  each  way,  which 
e  deeply  cut  into  fix  or  feven  lobes,  which  are  irre- 
nlarly  indented  on  their  edges,  each  lobe  having  a 
rong  midrib,  which  all  meet  in  a  center  at  the  foot- 
alk.  The  foot-ftalks  are  large  and  long,  arifing 
nmediately  from  the  root,  and  fpread  out  on  every 
de.  The  flower-ftalks  rife  feven  or  eight  feet  high, 
id  divide  into  lmaller  branches,  garnifhed  at  each 
>int  with  one  leaf,  of  the  fame  form  as  thofe  below, 
utdiminilh  in  their  fize  toward  the  top,  where  they 
ddom  have  more  than  three  lobes,  which  are  divided 
)  the  foot-ftalk  •,  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
ome  out  from  the  fide  at  each  joint  a  long  fcot- 
:alk,  which  branches  out  toward  the  top,  fuftaining 
weral  white  flowers,  which  are  tubulous  at  bottom, 
Fere  the  fegments  of  the  petal  are  connected,  but 
;  icy  fpread  open  above,  and  are  divided  into  five  ob 
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tufe  fegments  *,  in  the  center  arifes  the  column,  to 
which  the  ftamina  are  joined  at  their  bafe,  but  fpread 
open  above,  and  in  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  the 
ftyle  is  connected  to  the  fame  column.  The  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers  are  fuccee'ded  by  compreffed  orbicu¬ 
lar  fruit,  inclofed  in  the  empalement,  and  divided 
into  five  cells,  each  containing  a  kidney- fhaped  feed, 
but  the  male  plants  are  barren.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  foon  after  which  the  ftalk 
decays,  but  the  roots  will  live  many  years. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  alfo  a  perennial  root,  which 
frequently  creeps  in  the  ground  ;  this  fends  up  fmooth 
ftalks,  which  rife  about  four  feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  fmooth  leaves,  placed  alternately,  Handing  upon 
pretty  long  (lender  foot-ftalks  *,  they  are  deeply  cut 
into  three  lobes,  which  end  in  acute  points,  and  are 
irregularly  fawed  on  their  edges  •,  thofe  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  ftalk  are  near  four  inches  long,  and  almoft: 
as  much  in  breadth,  but  they  diminifh  gradually  to¬ 
ward  the  top  of  the  ftalk.  At  the  bafe  of  the  leaf 
comes  out  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower,  which  is  about 
three  inches  long,  dividing  at  the  top  into  three  fmail- 
er,  each  fuftaining-  one  white  flower  of  the  fame  form 
with  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  are  lmaller,  and  the 
column  of  ftamina  is  longer,  their  fummits  Handing 
out  beyond  the  petal. 

Both  thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  Virginia,  and 
other  parts  of  North  America  •,  from  the  bark  of 
thefe  plants  might  be  procured  a  fort  of  hemp,  which 
many  of  the  malvaceous  tribe  afford  ;  and  in  feme 
of  the  forts  which  grow  naturally  in  India,  the  fi¬ 
bres  of  the  bark  are  fo  fine,  as  to  fpin  into  very 
fine  threads,  of  which  there  might  be  woven  very 
fine  cloth. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  if 
fown  on  a  bed  of  common  earth  in  the  fpring,  the 
plants  will  rife  very  freely,  and  will  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  till  autumn, 
when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain  j  they  delight  in  a  rich  moift  foil, 
in  which  they  will  grow  very  luxuriantly,  fo  they  muft 
be  allowed  room.  The  fecond  fort  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  its  creeping  roots,  which  may  be  parted  in 
autumn  ;  but  as  thefe  plants  have  no  great  beauty,  fo 
one  or  two  of  each  fort  in  a  garden,  for  the  fake  of 
variety,  will  be  enough. 

NARCISSO  LEUCOIUM.  See  Galanthus. 

NARCISSUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  364.  [takes  its 
name  of  vxpVog,  or  Apw,  a  torpidnefs,  or  deep  fleep, 
becaufe  the  fmell  of  this  flower  is  faid  to  caufe  a  hea- 
vinefs  of  the  head,  and  a  ftupidity.  Plutarch  tells  us, 
this  plant  was  lacred  to  the  infernal  gods.  The  poets 
tell  us,  that  Narciffus  was  the  fon  of  Cephifus,  and 
the  nymph  Lyriope  ;  a  youth  of  fuch  excellent  beau¬ 
ty,  that  once  upon  a  time  coming  to  a  Fountain  to 
drink,  and  feeing  his  beauteous  image  in  the  water, 
he  grew  fo  enamoured  with  it  that  he  pined  away  with 
defire,  and  was  transformed  into  a  flower  of  his 
name.]  The  Daffodil. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flowers  are  included  in  an  oblong  compreffed  fpatha 
(or  floeath)  which  tears  open  on  the  fide,  and  withers. 
The  flowers  have  a  cylindrical  funnehfhaped  empalement 
of  one  leaf,  which  is  fpread  open  at  the  brim  ■,  they  have 
fix  oval  petals  on  the  cutflde  cf  the  nettarium,  which  are 
inferted above  their  bafe,  and  fix  awl  jhaped  ftamina  fixed 

to 
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io  the  tube  of  the  nediarium,  terminated  by  oblong  funi- 
fjiits  •,  they  have  a  three-cornered ,  roundijh,  obtufe  ger- 
mcn ,  fituated  below  the  flower ,  fupporting  a  long  flender 
flyle ,  crowned  by  a  trifid  ftigma.  ‘The  germen  afterward 
turns  to  an  obtufe ,  roundijh ,  three-cornered  capfule ,  «;;/& 
three  cells ,  filled  with  globular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Narcissus  '{Pfeudonarciffus)  fpatha  uniflora,  nedtario 
campanulato  eredto,  crifpo  aequante  petala  ovata. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  414.  Daffodil  with  one  flower  in  each 
fheath ,  whofe  nediarium  is  eredl ,  bell-fioaped ,  and  equal 
with  the  petals ,  which  are  oval.  Narciflus  fylveflris 
pallidus,  calyce  luteo.  C.  B.  P.  52.  Pale  wild  Daffo¬ 
dil  with  a  yellow  cup ,  or  common  Englifh  Daffodil. 

2.  Narcissus  {Poeticus)  fpatha  uniflora,  nedlario  rotato 
brevifiimo,  fcariofo  crenulato.  Hort.  Upfal.  74.  Daf¬ 
fodil  with  one  flower  in  a  fheath ,  having  a  very  floort 
wheel  floaped  nediarium  indented  on  the  edge.  Narciflus 
albus,  circulo  purpureo.  C.  B.  P.  48.  White  Daffodil 
with  a  purple  circle  in  the  middle. 

3.  Narcissus  (. Xncomparibilis )  fpatha  uniflora,  nedlario 
campanulato  eredlo,  petalo  dimidio  breviore.  Daffo¬ 
dil  with  one  flower  in  a  floeath ,  having  an  ere  hi  bell - 
floaped  empalement  half  the  length  of  the  petal.  Nar- 
ci fius  incomparibilis,  flore  pleno,  partim  flavo,  par¬ 
tial  croceo.  H.  R.  Par.  The  Incomparable  Daffodil 
with  a  double  flower ,  partly  yellow ,  and  partly  Saffron- 
coloured. 

4.  Narcissus  ( Medio-luteus )  fpatha  biflora,  nedtarii 
campanulato,  brevifiimo,  floribus  nutantibus.  Daffo¬ 
dil  with  two  flowers  in  a  fheath ,  a  floor  t  bell-fhaped  nec- 
tarium ,  and  nodding  flowers.  Narciflus  medio  lute  us 
vulgaris.  Pa'rk.  Common  Daffodil  with  a  yellow  middle , 
called  Primrofe  Peerlefs. 

5.  Narcissus  {Albus)  fpatha  uniflora,  nedtario  campa¬ 
nulato  brevifiimo,  petalis  reflexis.  Daffodil  with  one 

.  flower  in  a  fheath ,  having  a  very  floort  bell-floaped  nedia- 
rium ,  and  reflexed  petals.  Narciflus  albus,  foliis  re¬ 
flexis,  calyce  brevi  aureo.  H.  R.  Par.  Daffodil  with 
white  flowers ,  having  reflexed  petals ,  and  a  floort  golden 
cup. 

6.  Narcissus  ( ' Bulbocodium )  fpatha  uniflora,  nedlario 
turbinato  petalis  majore,  genitalibus  declinatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  417.  Ruflo -leaved  Daffodil  with  one  flower  in 
each  fheath ,  a  turbinated  nediarium  larger  than  the  petal , 
and  declining  ftamina.  Pfeudonarciffus  juncifolius 
flavo  flore.  Cluf.  Hift.  166.  Commonly  called  Hoop- 
petticoat  Narciflus. 

7.  Narcissus  ( Serotinus )  fpatha  uniflora,  nedlario  bre¬ 
vifiimo  fex-partito,  Lcefl.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  290.  Daf¬ 
fodil  with  one  flower  in  a  floeath ,  having  a  very  floort 
nediarium ,  which  is  cut  into  fix  parts.  Narciflus  au- 
tumnalis  minor.  Cluf.  Hifp.  251.  Smaller  autumnal 
Daffodil. 

8.  Narcissus  ( Tazetta )  fpatha  multiflora,  nedtario 
campanulato,  foliis  planis.  Hort.  Upfal.  74.  Daffo¬ 
dil  with  many  flowers  in  a  floeath ,  having  a  bell-fhaped 
nediarium ,  and  plain  leaves.  Narciflus  luteus  polyan- 
thos  Lufitanicus.  C.  B.  P.  50.  Yellow  Portugal  Daffo¬ 
dil  with  many  flowers ,  commonly  called  Polyanthus  Nar- 
ciffus. 

9.  Narcissus  ( Jonquilla )  fpatha  multiflora,  nedtario  cam¬ 
panulato  brevi,  foliis  fubulatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  75.  Daf¬ 
fodil  with  many  flowers  in  a  fheath ,  a  floort  bell-floaped 
nediarium ,  and  awl-fhaped  leaves.  Narciflus  juncifolius 
luteus  minor.  C.  B.  P.  51.  Smaller  yellow  Ruflo-leaved 
Daffodil ,  called  Jonquil. 

The  forts  here  enumerated,  are  all  the  real  fpecies 
which  I  have  met  with  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  though 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  each  fpecies,  which  differ 
fo  much  from  one  another,  as  to  render  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  afeertain  the  fpecies  to  which  they  belong  ;  in 
order  to  find  out,  as  well  as  I  could,  from  what  fpe¬ 
cies  many  of  thofe  varieties  have  been  raifed,  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  degenerate  as  many  of  the  double  flower- 
ing,  and  others  of  the  belt  kinds,  fo  far  as  I  could, 
by  which  I  have  obferved  their  feveral  changes,  and 
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lhall  here  mention  under  each  fpecies,  the  va-k-  n 
have  obferved.  •  1 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Englifh  Daffodil,  vv  ' 
grows  naturally  by  the  borders  of  woods  and  fief  1 
many  parts  of  England  •,  this  hath  a  large  bull  ? 
root,  from  which  comes  out  five  or  fix  'flat  lea  *' 
about  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch  broad,  of  a  o-ra  l 
colour,^  and  a  little  hollowed  in  the  middle  like 
keel  of  a  boat.  The  ftalk  rifes  a  foot  and  a 
high,  having  two  fharp  longitudinal  angles ;  at  j. 
top  comes  out  a  fingle  flower,  inclofed  in  a  thin 
tha  (or  fheath),  which  is  torn  open  on  one  fide  *' 
make  way  for  the  flower  to  come  out,  and  then  ° 
thers  and  remains  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk.  '  1 
flower  is  of  one  petal  or  leaf,  being  connected  at  » 
bafe,  but  is  cut  into  fix  parts  almoft  to  the  bott< 
which  expand;  in  the  middle  of  this ' is  fituate  i 
bell-fhaped  nediarium,  called  by  the  gardenei 
cup,  which  is  equal  in  length  to  the  petaf  and  fta 
eredl.  The  flower  nods  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalk.  r  > 
petal  is  of  a  pale  brimftone  colour,  and  the  nedtari  [ 
yellow.  It  flowers  the  beginning  of  April,  and  a 
the  flowers  are  paft,  the  germen  turns  to  a  rounc 
capfule,  with  three  cells  filled  with  roundifh  b! 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  July.  This  fort  propag:  | 
very  fall  by  offsets  from  the  root.  • 

The  varieties  of  this  are, 

One  with  white  petals,  and  a  pale  yellow  cup. 

One  with  yellow  petals,  and  a  golden  cup. 

The  common  double  yellow  Daffodil. 

Another  double  Daffodil,  with  three  or  four  ci 
within  each  other. 

And,  I  believe,  John  Tradefcant’s  Daffodil  may 
referred  to  this  fpecies. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth 
France  and  in  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  finaller  and  rounl 
bulbous  root  than  the  former.  The  leaves  are  Ion 
er,  narrower,  and  flatter  than  thofe  of  that  fort.  T 
ftalks  do  not  rife  higher  than  the  leaves,  which  ?. 
of  a  gray  colour  :  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  comes  o 
one  flower  from  the  fheath,  which  nods  on  one  fie 
The  petal  of  this  is  cut  into  fix  fegments,  which  a 
rounded  at  their  points  ;  they  are  of  a  fnow  white,  ai 
fpread  open  flat.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  very  Iho 
nediarium  or  cup,  which  is  fringed  on  the  bord 
with  a  bright  purple  circle.  The  flowers  have  : 
agreeable  odour.  This  flowers  in  May,  but  feldo 
produces  feeds,  however  it  increafes  fall  enough  ti 
offsets. 

The  double  white  Narciflus  is  the  only  variety  < 
this  which  I  have  obferved,  though  there  is  mention* 
in  fome  books  feveral  other. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Porn 
gal,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  roots.  Tf 
bulbs  of  this  fort  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  firft.  T1 
leaves  are  longer,  of  a  darker  green,  and  the  flowe 
ftalks  rife  higher.  The  fegments  of  the  petal  a 
rounder,  and  fpread  open,  flatter  than  thofe  of  the  fir 
fort.  The  nediarium,  or  cup,  in  the  middle,  is  aboi 
half  the  length  of  the  petal,  and  is  edged  with  a  golt 
coloured  fringe.  It  flowers  in  April,  but  feldom  pr« 
duces  feeds  here.  This  fort  fports  and  varies  mo; 
than  any  of  the  other  :  the  following  variations  I  hail 
traced  in  the  fame  roots. 

The  roots  ofthefe,  the  firft  year,  produced  very  doi 
ble  flowers,  of  the  fort  which  is  commonly  called  tl 
Incomparable  Daffodil.  The  fix  outer  fegments.  < 
the  petal  were  longer  than  either  of  the  others,  ar 
white  ;  the  middle  was  very  full  of  fhorter  petal 
fome  of  which  were  white,  others  yellow,  and  co 
ledted  into  a  globular  figure  :  fome  of  thefe  roots,  tL 
following  year,  produced  flowers  lefs  double  than  b| 
fore,  with  no  white  petals  in  them,  but  the  larger  p| 
tals  were  of  a  fulphur  colour,  and  the  others  yellovj 
from  this  they  afterward  degenerated  to  half  doub J 
flowers,  and  at  laft  to  fingle  flowers,  with  a  cup  haj 
the  length  of  the  petal,  in  which  manner  they  ha\| 
continued  to  flower  many  years  ;  fo  that  we  may  coil 
elude,  that  thofe  varieties  were  firft  obtained  fro| 
the  feeds  of  this  fingle  flower.  *  •  I 
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"ourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
in  Italy,  and  has  been  found  growing  in  the 
in  fome  parts  of  England,  but  it  is  likely  to  have  i 
from  l'ome  roots  which  have  been  thrown  out  of 
-ns  with  rubbifh.  The  roots  of  this  fort  are  not 
'rge  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  are  rounder  ;  the 
s°are  long,  of  a  gray  colour,  and  fmoother  than 
of  the  firft-,  the  flower-ftalks  are  of  the  fame 
h  with  the  leaves,  and  have  commonly  but  one 
>r  in  a  Iheath,  but  fometimes  when  the  roots  are 
a,  they  have  two.  The  Bower  nods  downward, 
fegments  of  the  petal  are  a  little  waved  on  their 
s,^the  ne&arium  or  cup  is  fhort,  and  bordered 
yellow;  it  flowers  in  May.  The  fcent  of  thefe 
>rs  is  not  very  agreeable,  and  as  they  are  not  very 
tiful,  fo  they  are  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens, 
the  finer  forts  have  been  plenty.  There  is  no 
ty  of  this  fo  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  trace,  for 
aid  never  obferve  any  variation  in  the  flowers, 
fifth  fort  has  fome  refemblance  of  the  fourth,  but 
[lowers  are  whiter,  the  fegments  of  the  petal  are 
xed,  and  the  border  of  the  nefeuarium  or  cup  is 
gold  yellow  colour  ;  this  has  fome  affinity  to  the 
id  fort. 

fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  from 
ice  I  have  received  the  roots.  The  bulbs  of  this 
are  fmall,  the  leaves  are  very  narrow,  having 
,  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Ruffi,  but  are  a  little 
areffed,  and  have  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  one 
thefe  are  feldom  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches 
The  flower-ftalk  is  {lender,  taper,  and  about 
aches  long,  fuftaining  at  the  top  one  flower, 
h  is  at  firft  inclofed  in  a  fheath  ;  the  petal  is 
lalf  an  inch  long,  and  is  cut  into  fix  acute 

_ s ;  the  nedtarium  or  cup  is  more  than  two 

es  long,  very  broad  at  the  brim,  leffening  gra- 
ly  to  the  bale,  being  fomewhat  formed  like  the 
s  hoop  petticoats,  from  whence  the  flower  is  lo 
d.  It  flowers  in  April,  but  does  not  produce 
here.  There  are  no  varieties  of  this  fort, 
feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  -,  this  hath 
iall  bulbous  root ;  the  leaves  are  but  few  in  num- 
and  are  narrow ;  the  ftalk  is  jointed,  and  riles 
ft  nine  inches  high,  fuftaining  at  the  top  one 
er,  which  at  firft  is  inclofed  in  the  fpatha,  or 
th ;  the  flower  is  cut  into  fix  narrow  fegments, 
;h  are  white  -,  the  nedtarium,  or  cup,  is  yellow, 
owers  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  roots  are  ten- 
lo  are  often  killed  by  hard  frofts  in  England, 
rh  renders  it  fcarce  here. 

i  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  and  in 
!  i Hands  of  the  Archipelago  :  of  this  there  are  a 
liter  variety  than  of  all  the  other  fpecies ;  for  as 
flowers  are  very  ornamental,  and  come  early  in 
, fpring,  fo  the  florifts  in  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
nee,  have  taken  great  pains  in  cultivating  and 
jroving  them  fo  that  at  prefent  the  catalogues 
ited  by  the  Dutch  florifts,  contain  more  than  thirty 
ieties,  the  principal  of  which  are  thefe  hereafter 
ntioned. 

efe  have  yellow  petals,  with  Orange,  yellow,  or 
Dhur-coloured  cups,  or  nedtariums. 

e  Great  Algiers. 
ie  Ladies  Nofegay. 
le  Greater  Bell, 
ie  Golden  Royal, 
ie  Golden  Scepter, 
ie  Triumphant. 


The  Moft  Beautiful. 
The  Golden  Star. 
The  Mignon. 

The  Zeylander. 
The  Madoufe. 

The  Golden  Sun. 


ve  following  have  white  petals,  with  yellow  or  ful- 

ur-coloured  cups  or  nedtariums. 

\ 

re  Archdutchefs.  The  Greater  Bozeiman. 

tie  T riumphant  Nofegay.  The  Czarina, 
ie  New  Dorothy.  The  Grand  Monarque. 

he  Pafie  Bozeiman.  The  Czar  of  Mufcovy. 

re  Superb.  The  Surpaffante. 

here  are  fome  with  white  petals  and  white  cups, 
it  thefe  are  not  fo  much  'efteemed  as  the  others. 


though  there  are  two  or  three  varieties  with  large 
bunches  of  fmall  white  flowers,  which  have  a  very 
agreeable  odour,  fo  are  as  valuable  as  any  of  the 
other,  and  are  later  in  flower  than  moft  of  the  other 
forts.  There  is  alfo  one  with  very  double  flowers, 
whole  outer  petals  are  white,  and  thofe  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  are  fome  white,  and  others  o'f  an  Orange-colour, 
which  have  a  very  agreeable  fcent,  and  is  the  ear 
lieft  in  flowering  ;  it  is  generally  called  the  Cyprus 
Narciflfus,  and  feems  to  be  a  diftindt  fpecies  from  the 
others.  This,  like  moft  other  double  flowers,  never 
produces  any  feeds,  fo  is  only  propagated  by  offsets, 
and  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  the  Narciflus,  when 
blown  upon  glafles  of  water  in  a  room  ;  but  when  it 
is  planted  in  the  ground,  if  the  bed  in  which  they  are 
planted  is  not  covered  v/ith  mats  in  frofty  weather,  to 
prevent  their  flower- buds  from  being  deftroyed,  they 
feldom  flower ;  for  the  leaves  begin  to  iTioot  early  in 
the  autumn,  and  the  flower-buds  appear  about  Chrift- 
mas,  which  are  tender,  fo  that  if  hard  froft  happen 
when  they  are  coming  out  of  the  ground,  it  generally 
kills  them  ;  but  if  they  are  properly  fcreened  from 
froft,  they  will  flower  in  February,  and  in  mild  feafons 
often  in  January. 

The  ninth  fort  is  the  Jonquil,  a  flower  fo  well 
known  as  to  need  no  defeription  ;  of  this  there  is  the 
great  and  fmall  Jonquil  with  Angle  flowers,  and  the 
common  fort  with  double  flowers,  which  is  moft 
efteemed. 

I  {hall  firft  treat  of  the  method  for  raffing  the  fine 
forts  of  Polyanthus  Narciffus  from  feeds,  which  is  the 
way  to  obtain  new  varieties. 

The  not  pradtifing  this  has  occafioned  our  fending 
abroad  annually  for  great  quantities  of  flower-roots, 
which  have  been  kept  up  to  a  high  price,  on  account 
of  the  great  demand  for  them  in  England  ;  whereas 
if  we  were  as  induftrious  to  propagate  them  as  our 
neighbours,  we  might  foon  vie  with  them,  if  not  out¬ 
do  them,  in  moft  forts  of  flowers  as  may  be  feen,  by 
the  vaft  variety  of  Carnations,  Auriculas,  Ranuncu- 
las,  &c.  which  have  been  produced  from  feeds  in 
England,  and  exceed  moft  of  thofe  kinds  in  any  part 
of  Europe. 

You  muft  be  very  careful  in  faving  your  feeds,  to 
gather  none  but  from  fuch  flowers  as  have  good  pro¬ 
perties,  and  particularly  from  luch  only  as  have  ma¬ 
ny  flowers  upon  a  ftalk,  that  flower  tall,  and  have 
beautiful  cups  to  their  flowers ;  from  fuch  you  may 
expefet  to  have  good  flowers  produced  but  if  you 
fow  ordinary  feed,  it  is  only  putting  yourfelf  to 
trouble  and  expence  to  no  purpofe,  fince  from  fuch 
feeds  there  can  be  no  hopes  of  procuring  any  valua¬ 
ble  flowers. 

Having  provided  yourfelf  with  good  feeds,  you  muft 
procure  either  fome  {hallow  cafes  or  flat  pans,  made 
on  purpofe  for  the  raffing  of  feedlings,  which  fhould 
have  holes  in  their  bottoms,  to  let  the  moifture  pafs 
off ;  thefe  muft  be  filled  with  freffi,  light,  fandy  earth 
about  the  beginning  of  Auguft  (that  being  the  feafon 
for  fowing  the  feeds  of  moft  bulbous-rooted  flowers ;) 
the  earth  in  thefe  muft  be  levelled  very  even  ;  then 
fow  the  feeds  thereon  pretty  thick,  covering  them  over 
with  fine  fifted  light  earth  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  place  the  cafes  or  pans  in  a  fituation  where  they 
may  have  only  the  morning  fun  till  about  ten  o’clock, 
where  they  Ihould  remain  until  the  beginning  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  a  warmer  fi¬ 
tuation,  placing  them  upon  bricks,  that  the  air  may 
freely  pais  under  the  cales,  which  will  preierve  them 
from  being  too  moift. 

They  fhould  alfo  be  expofed  to  the  full  fun,  but 
fcreened  from  the  north  and  eaft  winos ;  and  it  the 
froft  fhould  be  fevere,  they  muft  be  covered,  other- 
wife  there  will  be  danger  of  their  being  deftroyed  ;  in 
this  fituation  they  may  remain  until  the  beginning  of 
•  April,  by  which  time  the  plants  will  be  up,  when 
you  muft  carefully  clear  them  from  weeds;  and  if 
the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  frequently 
watered :  the  cafes  fhould  alfo  now  be  removed  into 
their  former  fhady  pofition,  or  {haded  in  the  middle 
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of  the  day,  for  the  heat  of  the  noon-day  fun  will  be 
too  great  for  the  young  plants. 

The  latter  end  of  June,  when  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
are  decayed,  you  fhould  take  off  the  upper  furface 
of  the  earth  in  the  cafes  (which  by  that  time  will  have 
contradted  a  moffinefs,  and,  if  fuffered  to  remain, 
will  greatly  injure  the  young  roots)  obferving  not  to 
take  it  lb  deep  as  to  touch  the  roots  •,  then  lift  l'ome 
frefh  light  earth  over  the  furface,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  which  will  greatly  flrengthen  the  roots ;  the 
fame  lkould  alfo  be  repeated  in  Odtober,  when  the 
cafes  are  moved  again  into  the  fun. 

During  the  fummer  feafon,  if  the  weather  fhould 
prove  very  wet,  and  the  earth  in  the  cafe  appear  very 
moift,  you  mull  remove  them  into  the  fun  till  the  earth 
be  dry  again  •,  for  if  the  roots  receive  much  wet  during 
the  time  they  are  inadtive,  it  very  often  rots  them  •, 
therefore  you  mull  never  give  them  any  water  after 
their  leaves  are  decayed,  but  only  place  them-  in  the 
fhade,  as  was  before  directed. 

Thus  you  fhould  manage  them  the  two  firft  feafons, 
till  their  leaves  are  decayed  •,  but  the  fecond  fummer 
after  fowing,  you  lkould  carefully  take  up  the  roots ; 
which  may  be  done,  by  fitting  the  earth  in  the  cafes 
through  a  fine  fieve,  whereby  the  roots  will  be  eafily 
leparated  from  the  earth  ;  then  having  prepared  a  bed 
or  two  of  good  frelh  light  earth,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  your  roots,  you  fhould  plant  them  there¬ 
in,  at  about  three  inches  diftance  every  way,  and 
about  three  inches  deep  in  the  ground. 

Thefe  beds  fhould  be  raifed  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  in  proportion  to  the  moifture  of  the  foil, 
which  if  dry,  three  inches  will  be  enough  ;  but  if  it  be 
wet,  they  mult  be  raifed  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  and 
laid  a  little  rounding,  to  flioot  off  the  wet. 

If  thefe  beds  are  made  in  July,  which  is  the  belt  time 
to  tranlplant  the  roots,  the  weeds  will  foon  appear  very 
,  thick  ;  therefore  you  fhould  gently  hoe  the  furface 
of  the  ground  to  deftroy  them,  being  very  careful  not 
to  cut  fo  deep  as  to  touch  any  of  the  roots  ;  and  this 
fhould  be  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  found  necef- 
fary,  by  the  growth  of  the  weeds,  obferving  always 
to  do  it  in  dry  weather,  that  they  may  be  effectually 
defu-oyed  •,  and  toward  the  latter  end  of  Odtober,  after 
having  entirely  cleared  the  beds  from  weeds,  you 
lkould  fift  a  little  rich  light  earth  over  them,  about 
an  inch  thick  ;  the  goodnefs  of  which  will  be  walked 
down  to  the  roots  by  the  winter’s  rain,  which  will 
greatly  encourage  their  fhooting  in  the  fpring. 

If  the  cold  lkould  be  very  fevere  in  winter,  you 
lkould  cover  the  beds  either  with  old  tan  or  fea  coal 
afnes,  or  in  want  of  thefe  with  Peafe-haulm,  or  fome 
fuch  light  covering,  to  prevent  the  frolf  from  pene¬ 
trating  the  ground  to  the  roots,  which  might  greatly 
injure  them  while  they  are  fo  young. 

In  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear  above 
ground,  you  muft  gently  ftir  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
clearing  it  from  weeds,  &c.  in  doing  of  which,  you 
lkould  be  very  careful  not  to  injure  the  plants  ;  and 
if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  you  fhould  now  and 
then  gently  refrefh  them  with  water,  which  will 
ftrengthen  the  roots. 

When  their  leaves  are  decayed,  you  fhould  clear  the 
beds  from  weeds,  and  fift  a  little  earth  over  them  (as 
was  before  directed)  which  muft  alfo  be  repeated  in 
OCtober,  in  like  manner ;  but  the  roots  fhould  not  re¬ 
main  longer  in  thefe  beds  than  two  years,  by  which 
time  they  will  have  grown  fo  large  as  to  require  more 
room  •,  therefore  they  fhould  be  taken  up  as  foon  as 
their  leaves  are  decayed,  and  planted  into  frefh  beds, 
which  fhould  be  dug  deep,  and  a  little  very  rotten  dung 
buried  in  the  bottom,  for  the  fibres  of  the  roots  to 
ftrike  into.  Then  the  roots  fhould  be  planted  at  fix 
inches  diftance,  and  the  fame  depth  in  the  ground. 
In  the  autumn,  before  the  froft  comes  on,  if  fome 
rotten  tan  is  laid  over  the  beds,  it  will  keep  out  the 
froft,  and  greatly  encourage  the  roots  •,  and  if  the 
winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  a 
greater  thicknefs  of  tan  over  the  beds,  and  alfo  in  the 
alleys,  to  keep  out  froft,  or  to  cover  them  over  with 
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Straw,  or  Peafe-haulm,  otherwife  they  may  be  ;!i 
ftroyed  by  the  cold.  In  the  fpring  thefe  cover  ' 
fhould  be  removed,  as  foon  as  the  danger  of  }  j 
1 rods  is  over,  and  the  beds  muft  be  kept  "clean  f  , 
weeds  the  following  fummer  :  at  Michaelmas  ; 
fhould  have  fome  frefh  earth  laid  over  the  beds 
covered  again  with  tan,  and  fo  every  year  con  tin 
till  the  roots  flower,  which  is  generally  in  five  v  $ 
from  feed,  when  you  fhould  mark  all  fuch  as  pros 
well,  which  fhould  be  taken  up  as  foon  as  their  lea 
decay,  and  planted  at  a  greater  diftance  in  new  i  * 
pared  beds ;  but  thole  which  do  not  flower,  or  tl  > 
you  do  not  greatly  efteem,  fhould  be  permitted  to  * 
main  in  the  lame  bed  ;  therefore,  in  taking  up  tl  ■» 
roots  which  you  marked,  you  muft  be  careful  no  > 
difturb  the  roots  of  thole  left,  and  alfo  to  level 
earth  again,  and  fift  fome  frelh  earth  over  the  b  ■ 
(as  before)  to  encourage  the  roots  ;  for  it  often  h 
pens  in  the  feedlings  of  thefe  flowers,  that  at  ti 
firft  time  of  blowing,  their  flowers  feldom  apn 
half  fo  beautiful  as  they  do  the  fecond  year ;  for  wh 
reafon  none  of  them  fhould  be  rejected  until  ti 
have  flowered  two  or  three  times,  that  fo  you  may 
aflfured  of  their  worth. 

Thus  having  laid  down  directions  for  the  fowino  6 
managing  thefe  roots,  until  they  are  ftrong  enou 
to  flower,  I  fhall  proceed  to  give  fome  inftruCtk 
for  planting  and  managing  the  roots  afterwards,  fo 
to  caufe  them  to  produce  large  fair  flowers. 

All  the  forts  of  Narciftus  which  produce  many  flow, 
upon  a  ftalk,  fhould  have  a  fituation  defended  frc 
cold  and  ftrong  winds,  otherwife  they  will  be  fubjt 
to  be  injured  by  the  cold  in  winter,  and  their  ffti 
broken  down  when  in  floweij;  for  notwithftandingth; 
ftalks  are  generally  pretty  ftrong,  yet  the  number 
flowers  upon  each  renders  their  heads  weighty,  eljj 
dally  after  rain,  which  lodges  in  the  flowers,  an 
if  fucceeded  by  ftrong  winds,  very  often  deftro 
their  beauty,  if  they  are  expofed  thereto ;  lb  th 
a  border  under  a  hedge,  which  is  open  to  thefout) 
eaft,  is  preferable  to  any  other  pofition  for  the 
flowers. 

The  morning  fun  rifing  upon  them  will  dry  off  t! 
moifture  which  had  lodged  upon  them  the  precedin 
night,  and  caufe  them  to  expand  fairer  than  whe 
they  are  planted  in  a  ihady  fituation  ;  and  if  they  ai 
too  much  expofed  to  the  afternoon  fun,  they  will  t 
hurried  out  of  their  beauty  very  foon ;  and  tl 
ftrong  winds  ufually  coming  from  the  weft  and  foutl 
weft  points,  they  will  be  expofed  to  the  fury  < 
them,  which  frequently  is  very  injurious  to  them. 
Having  made  choice  of  a  proper  fituation,  you  mu 
then  proceed  to  prepare  the  earth  necefiary  to  plar 
them  in  ;  for  if  the  natural  foil  of  the  place  be  ver 
ftrong  or  poor,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  the  horde 
of  new  earth,  removing  the  former  loil  away  aboi 
three  feet  deep.  The  beft  earth  for  thefe  flowers  is 
frelh,  light,  hazel  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  very  rotte 
neats  dung  :  this  fhould  be  well  mixed  together,  an 
often  turned  over,  in  order  to  fweeten  it ;  then  bavin 
removed  away  the  old  earth  to  the  fore-mentione 
depth,  you  fhould  put  a  layer  of  rotten  dung  or  ta 
in  the  bottom,  about  four  or  five  inches  thick,  upc 
which  you  muft  lay  fome  of  the  prepared  earth  aboi 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  thick,  making  it  exaCtly  lc 
vel ;  then  having  marked  out  by  line  the  exadt  dil 
tances  at  which  the  roots  are  to  be  planted  (whic- 
fhould  not  be  lefs  than  ftx  or  eight  inches  fquare)  yo 
muft  place  the  roots  accordingly,  obferving  to  ft 
them  upright ;  then  you  muft  cover  them  over  wit. 
the  before- mentioned  earth  about  eight  inches  deep 
being  very  careful  in  doing  it,  not  to  difplace  th 
roots ;  when  this  is  done,  you  muft  make  the  furfac 
of  the  border  even,  and  make  up  the  fide  llrait,  whic: 
will  appear  handfome. 

The  beft  time  for  planting  thefe.  roots  is  in  the  end  o 
Auguft,  or  beginning  of  September;  for  it  they  ar 
kept  too  long  out  of  the  ground,  it  will  caufe  thei 
flowers  to  be  weak.  You  fhould  alfo  obferve  th 
nature  of  the  foil  where  they  are  planted,,  and  w.ic 
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t]  t|ie  fituation  be  wet  or  dry,  according  to  which 
fliould  adapt  the  frefli  earth,  and  order  the 
•  for  if  the  foil  be  very  ftrong  and  the  fituation 
ft,  you  ihould  then  make  choice  oi  a  light  earth, 
raife  the  beds  fix  or  eight  inches,  or  a  foot,  above 
level  of  the  ground,  otherwife  the  roots  will  be 
an^er  of  perilhing  by  too  much  wet  •,  but  if  the 
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ition  be  dry  and  the  foil  naturally  light,  you  ihould 


allow  the  earth  to  be  a  little  ftronger,  and  the 


s  Ihould  not  be  raifed  above  three  or  four  inches 
for  if  they  are  made  too  high,  the  roots  will 
:r  very  much,  if  the  fpring  fnould  prove  dry, 
would  the  flowers  be  near  To  fair.  As  alfo  in 
r  fevere  winters,  thofe  beds  which  are  raifed  much 
ve  the  level  of  the  ground,  will  be  more  expofed 
:he  cold  than  thofe  which  are  lower,  unlefs  the 
ys  are  filled  up  with  rotten  tan  or  litter, 
ino-  the  fummer,  the  only  culture  thefe  flowers 
jire  is,  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds  ;  and  when 
leaves  are  entirely  decayed,  they  ihould  be 


:d  off,  and  -the  beds  made  clean  :  but  by  no 
ins  cut  oft'  their  leaves  till  they  are  quite  decayed, 
is  by  fome  praftifed,  for  that  greatly  weakens 
roots. 

wards  the  middle  of  Oflober,  if  the  weeds  have 
wn  upon  the  beds,  you  fhouid  in  a  dry  day  gently 
the  furface  of  the  ground  to  deftroy  them,  ob- 
ino-  to  rake  it  over  fmooth  again  •,  and  bef  ore  the 
Is  come  on,  the  beds  fliould  be  covered  over  two 
les  thick  with  rotten  tan,  to  keep  out  the  froft  ; 
x  which  they  will  require  no  farther  care  till  the 
ng,  when  their  leaves  will  appear  above  ground  ; 
vhich  time  you  fliould  gently  ftirthe  furface  of  the 
:h  with  a  fin  all  trowel,  being  very  careful  not  to 
ire  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  rake  it  fmooth 
i  your  hands,  clearing  off  all  weeds,  &c.  which, 
uffered  to  remain  at  that  feafon,  will  foon  grow  fo 
as  to  appear  unfightly,  and  will  exhauft  the  nou- 
ment  from  the  earth.  With  this  management 
fe  roots  will  flower  very  ftrong,  fome  of  which  will 
ear  in  March,  and  the  others  in  April  •,  which,  if 
ered  to  remain,  will  continue  in  beauty  a  full 
nth,  and  are,  at  that  feafon,  very  great  ornaments 
l  flower-garden. 

:er  the  flowers  are  paft,  and  the  leaves  decayed, 
fhouid  ftir  the  furface  of  the  ground,  to  prevent 
weeds  from  growing  *,  and  if  at  the  fame  time 
lay  a  little  very  rotten  dung  over  the  furface  of 


beds,  the  rain  will  wafh  down  the  falts  thereof, 
ich  will  greatly  encourage  the  roots  the  fucceeding 
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ring  the  fummer  feafon'they  will  require  no  farther 
c  e,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  till  October, 
*  en  the  furface  of  the  beds  fhouid  be  again  ftirred, 
i  :ihg  off  all  weeds,  &c.  and  laying  fome  good  frefli 
<  th  over  the  beds  about  an  inch  deep,  which  will 
j  ke  good  the  lofs  fuftained  by  weeding,  &c.  and  in 
i  :  fpring  you  muft  manage  as  was  directed  for  the 
iceding  year. 

lefe  roots  fhouid  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than 
i  :ry  third  year,  if  they  are  expedted  to  flower  ftrong 
:  1  make  a  great  increafe  •,  becaufe  the  firft  year  after 
noving,  they  never  flower  fo  ftrong  as  they  do  the 
ond  and  third  ;  nor  will  the  roots  increafe  fo  faft, 
en  they  are  often  tranfplanted  ■>  but  if  you  let  them 
nain  longer  than  three  years  unremoved,  the  num- 
'  r  of  offsets  which  by  that  time  will  be  produced, 
1  weaken  the  large  bulbs,  and  caufe  them  toproduce 
ry  weak  flowers  •,  therefore  at  the  time  of  tranf- 
mting  them,  all  the  fmall  offsets  fliould  be  taken 
,  ',  and  planted  in  a  nurfery-bed  by  themfelves,  but 
: large  bulbs  maybe  planted  again  for  flowering.  If 
u  plant  them  in  the  fame  bed  where  they  grew  be- 
.  -e,  you  muft  take  out  all  the  earth  two  feet  deep, 
d  fill  it  up  again  with  frefli,  in  the  manner  before 
e&ed,  which  will  be  equal  to  removing  them  into 
other  place  :  this  is  the  conftant  pra&ice  of  the 
rdeners  in  Holland,  who  have  but  little  room  to 
ange  their  roots  •,  tiierefore  they  every  year  remove 
:  earth  of  their  beds,  and  put  in  frefn,  fo  chat  the 


fame  place  is  conftantly  occupied  by  the  like  flowers. 

But  thofe  people  take  up  their  roots  every  year,  for  as 
they  cultivate  them  for  fale,  the  rounder  their  roots 
are,  the  more  valuable  they  will  be  :  the  way  to  have 
them  lo  is,  to  take  their  offsets  from  them  annually  ; 
for  when  their  roots  are  left  two  or  three  years  unre- 
moved,  the  offsets  will  have  grown  large,  and  thete 
preffing  againft  each  other,  will  caufe  their  iides  to  be 
flatted  •,  fo  that  where  the  roots  are  propagated  for  fale, 
they  fliould  be  annually  taken  up  as  foon  as  their 
leaves  decay  ;  and  the  large  bulbs  may  be  kept  out  of 
the  ground  till  the  middle  or  end  of  Oftober,  but  the 
offsets  fliould  be  planted  the  beginning  of  September 
or  fooner,  that  they  may  get  ftrength,  fo  as  to  become 
blowing  roots  the  following  year :  but  where  they 
are  defigned  for  ornament,  they  fhouid  not  be  removed 
oftener  than  every  third  year,  for  then  the  roots  will 
be  in  large  bunches,  and  ,a  number  of  ftalks  with 
flowers  coming  from  each  bunch,  they  will  make  a 
much  better  appearance  than  where  a  Angle  italic  rifes 
from  each  root,  which  will  be  the  cafe  when  the  roots 
are  annually  removed. 

The, common  forts  of  Daffodil  are  generally  planted 
in  large  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  where,  being 
intermixed  with  other  bulbous-rooted  flowers,  they 
afford  an  agreeable  variety  in  their  feafons  of  flower¬ 
ing.  Thefe  roots  are  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in 
almoft  any  foil  or  fituation,  which  renders  them  very 
proper  for  rural  gardens,  where,  being  planted  under 
the  fhade  of  trees,  they  will  thrive  for  feveral  years 
without  tranfplanting,  and  produce  annually  in  the 
fpring  great  quantities  of  flowers,  which  will  make  a 
good  appearance  before  the  trees  come  out  in  leaf. 

The  Jonquils  fhouid  be  planted  in  beds  or  borders, 
feparate  from  other  roots,  becaufe  thefe  require  to  be 
tranfplanted  at  leaft  every  year,  otherwife  their  roots 
are  apt  to  grow  long  and  (lender,  and  feldom  flower 
well  after ;  which  is  alfo  the  cafe,  if  they  are  continued 
many  years  in  the  fame  foil  •,  wherefore  the  roots 
fhouid  be  often  removed  from  one  part  of  the  garden 
to  another,  or  at  leaft,  the  earth  fhouid  be  often  re¬ 
newed,  which  is  the  moft  probable  method  to  pre- 
ferve  their  flowers  in  perfection. 

The  foil  in  which, thefe  flowers  fucceed  beft,  is  an 
hazel  loam,  neither  too  light  nor  over  ftiff' ;  it  muft 
be  frefli,  and  free  from  roots  of  trees  or  noxious 
weeds,  but  fliould  not  be  dunged  ;  for  it  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  that  where  the  ground  is  made  rich,  they 
feldom  continue  good  very  long,  but  are  fubjedt  to 
fhoot  downwards,  and  form  long  flender  roots. 

Thefe  flowers  are  greatly  efteemed  by  many  people 
for  their  ftrong  fweet  feent,  though  there  be  very  few 
ladies  that  can  bear  the  fmell  of  them  ;  fo  powerful 
is  it,  that  many  times  it  overcomes  their  fpirits,  efpe- 
cially  if  confined  in  a  room  •,  for  which  reafon,  they 
fhouid  never  be  planted  too  clofe  to  a  habitation,  left 
they  become  offenfive  •,  nor  Ihould  the  flowers  be 
placed  in  fuch  rooms  where  company  is  entertained. 

NASTURTIUM.  See  Lepidium. 

NASTURTIUM  I N  D I C  U  M.  See  Tropveolum. 

NATURAL  is  belonging  to,  or  proceeding  from 
nature. 

NATURE  is  a  term  varioufly  ufed  •,  and  Mr.  Boyle, 
in  a  treatife  of  the  vulgarly  received  notion  oi  Na¬ 
ture,  gives  us  eight  principal  ones. 

.  i.  Nature  is  ufed  for  the  fyftem  of  the  world,  the 
machine  of  the  univerfe,  or  the  affemblage  of  all  ere-  • 
ated  beings. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  author  of  Nature,  meaning 
God  ;  and  fpeaking  of  the  fun,  call  him  the  father  of 
Nature,  becaufe  he  warms  the  earth,  and  makes  it 
fruitful  •,  and  the  eye  of  Nature,  becaufe  he  illumi¬ 
nates  the  univerfe;  and  of  a  phoenix,  a  unicorn, 
a  griffin,  a  fatyr,  that  there  are  no  fuch  tilings  in 
Nature. 

2.  Nature,  in  a  more  confined  fenfe,  comprehends 
the  feveral  kinds  of  beings,  created  and  uncreated, 
corporeal  and  fpiritual :  thus  we  fay,  human  Nature, 
i.  e.  all  men  who  poffefs  the  lame  rational  fouls ;  an¬ 
gelical  Nature,  divide  Nature. 


3.  Nature, 
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*.  Nature,  in  a  ft  ill  more  reftrained  fenfe,  is  ufed 
tor  the  effence  of  a  tiling,  or  that  attribute  that  makes 
a  thing  what  it  is  •,  as,  it  is  the  Nature  of  the  foul  to 
think. 

4.  Nature  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  eftablifhed  or¬ 
der  and  courfe  of  material  things,  the  feries  of  the 
fecond  cauies,  or  the  laws  that  God  has  impofed  on 
the  motions  impreffed  by  him.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay, 
the  day  and  night,  by  Nature,  fucceed  one  another  ; 
phyfic  is  the  ftudy  of  Nature  ■,  refpiration  is  by  Na¬ 
ture  neceffary  to  life. 

5.  Nature  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  an  aggregate  of  powers, 
which  belong  to  any  body,  elpecially  a  living  one. 
Thus  we  fay,  Nature  is  ftrong,  Nature  is  weak,  Na¬ 
ture  is  fpent,  &c. 

6.  Nature  is  alfo  more  ftridlly  ufed  for  the  adlion  of 
providence,  the  principle  of  all  things,  or  that  fpi- 
ritual  being  which  is  diffufed  throughout  the  creation, 
and  moves  and  acts  in  all  bodies,  and  gives  them  cer¬ 
tain  properties,  and  procures  certain  effects.  In  this 
fenfe.  Nature  fignifies  the  qualities  or  virtues  that 
God  has  given  to  his  creatures,  animal,  vegetable,  &c. 
In  fpeaking  of  the  adlion  of  Nature,  no  more  is  to  be 
underltood,  but  that  bodies  a6l  on  one  another  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  the  general  laws  of  motion 
which  the  Creator  has  eftablifhed. 

NEBUTQSE,  or  NEBULOUS,  fignifies  cloudy, 
miftv,  foggy,  hazy. 

N  E  C  T  A  R  1  N  E  [properly  fo  called  of  nedlar,  the 
poetical  drink  of  the  Gods]  Nedlarine. 

This  fruit  fhould  have  been  placed  under  the  article 
of  Peaches,  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  differing 
from  them  in  nothing  more  than  in  having  a  fmooth 
nnd,  and  the  flefli  being  firmer.  Thefe  the  French 
diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  Brugnon,  as  they  do  thofe 
Peaches  which  adhere  to  the  Hone,  by  the  name  of 
Pavies,  retaining  the  name  of  Pefche  to  only  fuch  as 
part  from  the  ftone  •,  but  fince  the  writers  in  garden¬ 
ing  have  diftinguifhed  this  fruit  by  the  name  of  Nec¬ 
tarine  from  the  Peaches,  fo  I  fhall  follow  their  exam¬ 
ple,  left  by  endeavouring  to  redtify  their  miftakes,  I 
fhould  render  myfelf  lefs  intelligible  to  the  reader.  I 
fhall  therefore  mention  the  feveral  varieties  of  this 
fruit,  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  : 

1.  Fairchild’s  early  Nedtarine.  This  is  one  of  the 
earheft  ripe  Nedtarines  we  have  ;  it  is  a  fmall  round 
fruit,  about  the  fize  of  the  Nutmeg  Peach,  of  a  beam 
tif  ul  red  colour,  and  well  flavoured ;  it  ripens  the  end 
of  July. 

2.  Elruge  Nedlarine  :  the  tree  has  fawed  leaves  ;  the 
flowers  are  fmall ;  it  is  a  middle-fized  fruit,  of  a  dark 
red  or  purple  colour  next  the  fun,  but  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  or  greenifh  colour  towards  the  wall ;  it  parts  from 
the  ftone,  and  has  a  fofc  melting  juice  :  this  ripens  in 
the  beginning  of  Auguft. 

3.  Newington  Nedlarine  :  the  tree  has  fawed  leaves  ; 
the  flowers  are  large  and  open  j  it  is  a  fair  large  fruit, 
(when  planted  on  a  good  foil)  of  a  beautiful  red  co¬ 
lour  next  the  fun,  but  of  a  bright  yellow  towards  the 
wall  •,  it  has  an  excellent  rich  juice  ;  the  pulp  adheres 
cloiely  to  the  ftone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  colour: 
this  ripens  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  and  is  the  beft 
flavoured  of  all  the  forts,  or  perhaps  of  any  known 
fruit  in  the  world. 

4.  Scarlet  Nedlarine  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  laft,  of 
a  fine  red  or  fcarlet  colour  next  the  fun,  but  lofes  itfelf 
in  paler  red  towards  the  wall  :  this  ripens  in  the  end 
of  Auguft. 

5.  Brugnon  or  Italian  Nedlarine,  has  fmooth  leaves  ; 
the  flowers  are  fmall ;  -  it  is  a  fair  large  fruit,  of  a  deep 
red  colour  next  the  fun,  but  of  a  loft  yellow  towards 
the  wall ;  the  pulp  is  firm,  of  a  rich  flavour,  and 
clofely  adheres  to  the  ftone,  where  it  is  very  red  :  this 
ripens  in  the  end  of  Auguft. 

6.  Roman  Red  Nedlarine  has  fmooth  leaves,  and 
large  flowers  •,  it  is  a  large  fair  fruit,  of  a  deep  red  or 
purple  colour  towards  the  fun,  but  has  a  yellowifh 
call  next  the  wall  •,  the  fiefh  is  firm,  ot  an  excellent 
ilavouj ,  cloiely  adhering  to  the  ftone,  where  it  is  very 
red  :  this  ripens  in  September. 


7.  Murry  Nedlarine  is  a  middle  fized  fruit,  of  a  d 
red  colour  on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  but  of  a  vellov  V 
green  towards  the  wall,  the  pulp  is  tolerably  ,  j 
flavoured  :  this  ripens  the  beginning  of  Septembi 

8.  Golden  Nedlarine  is  a  fair  handfome  fruit,  0 
foft  red  colour  next  the  fun,  but  of  a  brio-ht  vd  • 
next  the  wall ;  the  pulp  is  very  yellow,  of  a  rich 
vour,  and  clofely  adheres  to  the  ftone,  where  it  is  - 
a  faint  red  colour:  this  ripens  the  middle  of  S 
tember. 

9.  Temple’s  Nedlarine  is  a  middle-fized  fruit,  0 
foft  red  colour  next  the  fun,  of  a  yellowilh  ^reen  1 
ward  the  wall :  the  pulp  is  melting,  of  a  white 
lour  towards  the  ftone,  from  which  it  parts,  and 

a  fine  poignant  flavour  j  this  ripens  the  end  of  S 
tember. 

10.  Peterborough,  or  late  green  Nedlarine,  is  a  m 
die  fized  fruit,  of  a  pale  green  colour  on  the  out! 
next  the  fun,  but  of  a  whitifh  green  towards  thewa 
the  flefli  is  firm,  and,  in  a  good  feafon,  tolerably  * 
flavoured  •,  this  ripens  the  middle  of  Odtober. 
There  are  fome  perfons  who  pretend  to  have  m< 
varieties  than  I  have  here  enumerated,  but  I  mu 
doubt  whether  they  are  different,  there  beino- 
near  a  refemblance  between  the  fruits  of  this  klr 

■  that  it  requires  a  very  clofe  attention  to  diftino-u; 
them  well,  efpecially  if  the  trees  grow  in  differe 
foils  and  afpedts,  which  many  times  alters  the  far 
fruit  fo  much,  as  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  p( 
fons  who  are  very  converfant  with  them ;  thereto: 
in  order  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  d 
ferences,  it  is  neceffary  to  confider  the  fhape  and  fi 
of  their  leaves,  the  fize  of  their  flowers,  their  ma 
ner  of  fhooting,  &c.  which  is  many  times  very  het 
ful  in  knowing  of  thefe  fruits. 

The  culture  of  this  fruit  differing  in  nothing  fro' 
that  of  the  Peach,  I  fhall  forbear  mentioning  ai 
thing  on  that  head  in  this  place,  to  avoid  repetitio;1 
but  only  wifh  thofe  perfons  who  propagate  this  frui- 
will  take  their  buds  from  bearing  trees,  and  not  fro: 
young  nurfery  trees,  as  is  too  often  pradlifed;  hovj 
ever,  I  fhall  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Persic. 
where  there  is  an  ample  account  of  their  planting 
pruning,  &c. 

N  E  M  O  R  A  L  fignifies  belonging  to  a  wood  ( 
grove. 

NEPETA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  629.  Cataria.  Touri 
Inft.  R.  H.  202.  tab.  95.  Catmint,  or  Nep  *,  in  Frencl 

Herbes  aux  Chats. 

The  Characters  are, 

I’he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  tubulous  and  cylindrm 
indented  into  five  acute  parts  at  the  top.  The  flower 
of  the  lip  kind ,  with  one  petals  having  an  incurved  9 
lindrical  tube ,  gaping  at  the  top.  The  upper  lip  is  eret. 
rcundifh ,  and  indented  at  the  point.  The  under  lip 
large ,  concave ,  entire,  and  fawed  on  the  edge.  It  hat 
four  aw l- fj aped  ftamina  fltuated  under  the  upper  lif, 
two  of  which  are  fhorter  than  the  other ,  terminated  l 
incumbent  fummits.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  fituatc 
the  quadrifid  germen ,  fupporting  a  /lender  ftyle,  crowne 
by  a  bifid  acute  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  t 
four  oval  feeds,  fitting  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  c 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thol 
plants  whole  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhortt 
ftamina,  and  are  fuccecded  by  naked  feeds  fitting  i 
the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Nepeta  ( Cataria )  floribus  fpicatis,  vefticillis  ful 
pedicellatis,  foliis  petiolatis  cordatis  dentato-ferrati 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  796.  Catmint  with  fpiked  flowef 
whofe  whorls  have  very  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  heart-Jhap) 
leaves  growing  on  foot-ftalks ,  which  are  indented  lit 
the  teeth  of  a  Jaw.  Cataria  major  vulgaris.  Touft 
Inft.  R.  H.  20  2.  Common  greater  Catmint.  '  J 

2.  Nepeta  [Minor')  floribus  fpicatis,  fpicis  interrupti 
verticillis  pedicellatis,  foliis  fubcordatis  ferratis  pet 
olatis.  Catmint  with  fpikes  of  flowers ,  with  interrupt i 
whorls  J. landing  on  foot-ftalks ,  and  fawed  leaves ,  wit 
foot-ftalks  aim  oft  heart-floated.  Cataria  minor  vu 
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pita  ( Anguftiflolia)  fioribus  ipicatis,  verticillis  fub- 
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f  libus,  foliis  cordato-oblongis  ferratis  fefiilibus 


s. 


Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  202.  Smaller  common  Cat - 


mnt  with  j piked  flowers ,  whofe  whorls  grow  almoft 
,  to  the  ftalks,  and  oblong ,  flawed ,  heart -Jhaped  leaves , 

B«.  clofle.  Cataria  anguftifolia  major.  Tourn.  Inft 
H.  202.  Greater  narrow-leaved  Catmint. 
peta  (Paniculata)  fioribus  paniculatis,  foliis  ob- 
ro- cordatis  acutis  ferratis  fefiilibus.  Catmint  with 
■c led  flowers,  and  oblong ,  heart-Jhaped ,  *£»/*,  flawed 
es,  flitting  clofle  to  the  flalks.  Cataria  qua;  nepeta 
ior,  folio  meliffae  Turcicse.  Boerh.  Ind.  ale.  1.  174 
Per  Catmint  with  a  Turkey  Balm  leaf. 
peta  ( Italica )  fioribus  fefiilibus  verticillato-fpica- 
bradeis  lanceolatis  longitudine  calycis,  foliis  pe- 
atis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  798.  Catmint  whofle  flowers 
V  in  whorled  flpikes,  flitting  clofle  to  the  ftalk,  having 
\r -Jhaped  bradiea  the  length  of  the  empaiement,  with 
les  growing  upon  the  foot-Jlalks.  Cataria  niinoi 
;ina.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  202.  Smaller  Alpine 
mint. 

iPETA  ( Violacea )  verticillis  pedunculatis  corymbo- 
foliis  petiolatis  cordato-oblongis  dentatis.  Lin. 
Plant.  797.  Catmint  with  roundiflh  whorls  ftanding 
n  foot -flalks,  and  oblong,  heart -Jhaped,  indented  leaves 
:aria  Plifpanica,  betonicas  folio  anguftiore  flore  c as- 
;o.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  202.  Spanijh  Catmint  with 
mow  Betony  leaf,  and  a  blue  flower. 

•  peta  (Tuber  of  a)  fpicis  fefiilibus,  bracteis  ovatis 
aratis,  foliis  fummis  fefiilibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  311. 
mint  with  flpiked  flowers  flitting  clofle  to  the  flalks ,  oval 
ured  braPiea,  and  the  upper  leaves  flitting  clofle  to  the 
ks.  Cataria  Hifpanica,  fupina,  betonicas  folio, 
erofa  radice.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  PL  202.  Spanijh  Cat- 
t  with  a  declining  ftalk,  a  Betony  leaf ,  and  a  tube- 
t  root. 

epeta  (Hirfluta)  fioribus  fefiilibus  verticillato-fpi- 
is,  verticillis  tomento  obvolutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  31 1. 
mint  with  flowers  growing  in  whorled  flpikes  flitting 
e  to  the  ftalk,  and  the  whorls  covered  with  down. 
irminum  fpicatum  lavendulae  flore  &  odore.  Bocc. 
,nt.  Sic.  48.  tab.  25.  Spiked  Clary  with  a  Lavender 
ll  and  flower. 

epeta  (Virginica)  foliis  lanceolatis,  capitulis  ter 
nalibus,  ftaminibus  flore  longioribus.  Lin.  Sp 
int.  571.  Catmint  with  flpear-flhaped  leaves ,  flalks  ter- 
■mted  by  flowers  growing  in  heads,  and  ftamina  longer 
in  the  flower.  Clinopodium  amaraci  folio,  fioribus 
ns.  Pluk.  Aim.  no.  Field  Baflil  with  a  Marjoram 
f,  and  a  white  flower.  . 

SIepeta  ( Orient alis )  fioribus  fpicatis,  verticillis  craf- 
ribus,  foliis  cordatis  obtuse  dentatis  petiolatis.  Cat- 
nt  with  Jpiked  flowers,  whofle  whorls  are  very  thick, 
d  heart-Jhaped  leaves  which  are  obtuflely  indented,  and 
nd  upon  floot-ftalks.  Cataria  Orientalis,  teucrii  folio, 
tendulse  odore,  verticillis  fiorum  crafiifiimis.  Tourn. 
3r.  Inft.  13.  EaJlern  Catmint  with  a  Tree  Germander 
if  flmelling  like  Lavender,  and  very  thick  whorls  to  the 
1 vers. 

Nepeta  ( Procumbens )  fioribus  verticillatis,  bradeis 
ratis  hirfutis,  foliis  cordato-ovatis  crenatis,  caule 
:ocumbente.  Catmint  with  whorled  flowers,  having 
>al  hairy  brattere,  oval  heart-Jhaped  leaves ,  which  are 
mated,  and  a  trailing  ftalk. 

he  firft  fort  is  the  common  Nep,  or  Catmint,  which 
rows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  banks  and  hedges  in 
lany  parts  of  England  •,  this  has  a  perennial  root, 
om  which  arife  many  branching  flalks,  which  are 
)ur-cornered,  about  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each 
>int  by  two  heart-fhaped  leaves  ftanding  oppofite, 
pon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  •,  they  are  fawed  on  their 
dges,  and  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide.  The  flow 
rs  grow  in  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  and  below 
lie  fpikes  are  two  or  three  whorls  of  flowers,  which 
ave  very  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  white, 
nd  have  two  lips ;  the  upper  lip  Hand?  ered,  and 
he  lower  is  a  little  reflexed,  and  indented  at  the 
Joint  •,  thefe  are  each  fucceeded  by  four  oval  black 
eeds,  which  ripen  in  the  empaiement. 


The  whole  plant  has  aftrong  feent  between  Mint  and 
Penny  Royal  •,  it  is  Called  Catmint,  becaufe  the  cats 
are  very  fond  of  it,  efpecially  when  it  is  withered,  for 
then  they  will  roll  themfelves  on  it,  and  tear  it  to 
pieces,  chewing  it  in  their  mouths  with  great  plea- 
lure.  Mr.  Ray  mentions  his  having  tranfplanted 
fome  of  the  plants  of  this  fort  from  the  fields,  into 
his  garden,  which  were  loon  deftroyed  by  the  cats, 
butlhe  plants  which  came  up  from  feeds  in  his  gar¬ 
den  efcaped,  which  verifies  the  old  proverb,  viz.  “  If 
“  you  let  it  the  cats  will  eat  it,  if  you  fow  it  the  cats 
“  will  not  know  it.”  I  have  frequently  made  trial  of 
this,  and  have  always  found  it  true  ;  for  I  have  tranf¬ 
planted  one  of  the  plants  from  another  part  of  th<* 
garden,  within  two  feet  of  fome  plants  which  came 
up  from  feeds,  the  latter  has  remained  unhurt,  when 
the  former  has  been  torn  to  pieces,  and  deftroyed  by 
the  eats  •,  but  I  have  always  obferved,  where  there  is 
a  large  quantity  of  the  herb  growing  together,  they 
will  not  meddle  with  it.  This  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  It  is  ufed  in 
medicine. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  and  the 
fouth  of  France  ;  the  ftalks  of  this  are  flendere  ,  their 
joints  farther  afunder,  the  leaves  are  narrower,  and 
the  whole  plant  whiter  than  the  firft.  The  fpikes  of 
flowers  are  divided  into  whorls ;  the  lower  of  thefe 
are  two  inches  apart,  others  are  an  inch,  and  the  up¬ 
per  half  an  inch,  and  thefe  differences  are  perma¬ 
nent,  for  I  have  always  found  the  feeds  produce  the 
fame  kind. 

The  ftalks  of  the  third  fort  do  not  branch  fo  much  as 
either  of  the  former ;  they  are  flenderer,  and  their 
joints  farther  afunder ;  the  leaves  are  fmall,  narrow, 
and  almoft  heart-ftiaped,  fawed  on  their  edges,  hoary* 
and  Hand  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  i  he  fpikes  of  flowers 
are  more  broken,  or  interrupted  than  thofe  of  the  fe¬ 
cond,  and  the  whorls  ftand  upon  foot-ftalks.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Italy. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ;  this  rifes 
with  a  ftrong  four-cornered  ftalk  near  three  feet 
high  *  the  lower  joints  are  four  or  five  inches  afunder. 
The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  heart-fhaped,  deeply 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  fet  pretty  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 
The  flowers  grow  in  panicles  along  the  ftalks,  and  are 
of  a  pale  purplifh  colour.  It  flowers  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  other  forts. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ;  the 
ftalks  of  this  feldom  rife  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  fending  out  very  few  branches.  The  whorls  of 
flowers  which  form  the  fpike,  are  diftant  from  each 
other,  and  fet  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  X,he  leaves  are  fhort, 
oval,  heart-fhaped,  and  ftand  upon  foot-ftalks  ;  the 
plant  is  hoary,  and  ftrong  fcented. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  •,  the  ftalks  of 
this  rife  about  two  feet  high,  and  have  a  few  {lender 
branches  coming  out  from  the  fides.  The  leaves  are 
heart-fhaped,  and  indented  on  their  edges.  The 
flowers  grow  in  roundifh  whorls,  upon  foot-ftalks, 
and  are  blue  •,  there  is  alfo  a  variety  of  this  with  white 
flowers. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  this 
has  a  thick  knobbed  root,  from  which  comes  out  one 
or  two  ftalks,  which  often  decline  to  the  ground; 
they  are  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  fend  out 
two  fide  branches  oppofite.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
crenated  on  their  edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks, 
and  are  of  a  deep  green.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk, 
for  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  is  garnifhed  with 
whorls  of  flowers,  the  lower  being  two  inches  afunder, 
but  are  nearer  all  the  way  upward  •,  thefe  fit  very  clofe 
to  the  ftalks,  and  are  guarded  by  oval,  fmall,  coloured 
leaves,  or  bradese.  *  The  flowers  are  blue,  and  fhap- 
ed  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpeeies  ;  there  is  one  of  this 
fort  with  an  ered  ftalk,  which  is  the  only  difference 
between  them. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  The  ftalks 
of  this  grow  about  two  feet  high  -,  the  branches  come 
out  toward  the  bottom  ;  they  are  heart-lhaped,  ob- 
tufe,  and  but  little  indented,  ftanding  upon  pretty 
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long  foot-ftalks.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  long 
ipikes  of  whorled  flowers,  which  are  feparated,  and 
fit  clofe  to  them  ;  thefe  are  wrapped  in  a  hoary  down 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in  July. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America; 
this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  leveral 
four-cornered  ftalks  two  feet  high,  which  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  hairy  leaves,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Mar¬ 
joram,  but  are  larger.  The  flowers  grow  in  whorls 
round  the  ftalks,  and  alfo  at  the  extremity  of  the  ftalk, 
in  a  large  roundifh  whorl  or  head  ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
flefli  colour,  and  their  ftamina  is  longer  than  the  petal. 
It  flowers  in  July. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  Paris,  by  Dr.  Tourrte- 
fort.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  ftrong,  and  rife  near 
three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-fliaped,  and 
have  blunt  indentures  on  their  edges.  Handing,  upon 
fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  whorLed 
fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  the  whorls  are  ve¬ 
ry  thick,  and  fet  clofe  together*  terminating  in  an 
obtufe  point.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  flelh  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  whole  plant  is  hoary,  and  has  a  ftrono- 
fcent. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  among  the  rocks  in 
Candia,  where  it  is  uled  as  Water  Germander  by  the 
inhabitants ;  this  hath  four-cornered  ftalks  a  foot  long, 
which  trail  upon  the  ground,  fending  out  fome  flen- 
der  branches  from  the  fide.  The  leaves  are  very  like 
thofe  of  the  round-leaved  Mentaftrum,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  grow  in  thick  roundifh 
whorls,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  and  are  furround- 
ed  by  oval  hairy  leaves,  or  bradtea.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  juft  peep  out  of  their  empalements.  The 
roots  of  this  fort  feldom  continue  longer  than  tv/o 
years,  but  as  the  feeds  ripen  well,  fo  if  they  are  per 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpring. 

All  the  forts  are  very  hardy,  fo  are  not  injured  by 
froft  :  they  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  for  if  they 
are  permitted  to  fall,  the  plants  will  rife  without  trou¬ 
ble  ;  or  if  the  feeds  are  fown,  either  in  the  fpring  or 
autumn,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  require  no 
other  culture  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too 
clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  If  thefe 
plants  are  fown  upon  a  poor  dry  foil,  they  will  not 
grow  too  rank,  but  will  continue  much  longer, 
and  appear  handfomer  than  in  rich  ground,  where 
they  grow  too  luxuriant,,  and  have  not  fo  ftrono-  a 
fcent. 

N E  R  I U  M.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  262.  Nerion.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  604.  tab.  374.  The  Oleander,  or  Rofe 
Bay;  in  French,  Laurier  Rofe. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  and  cut  into 
five  acute  fegments.  The  flower  has  one  funnel-fhaped 
petal.  'The  tube  is  cylindrical ;  the  border  is  large ,  and 
cut  into  five  broad  obtufe  fegments ,  which  are  oblique.  It 
hath  a  nebiariurn  terminating  the  tube ,  which  are  torn 
into  hairy  fegments.  It  hath  jive  fhort  awl-fhaped  fta¬ 
mina  within  the  tube ,  with  arrow-pointed  fummits  joining 
together ,  terminated  by  a  long  thread.  It  hath  an  oblong 
germen ,  which  is  bifid ,  with  fcarce  any  ftyle ,  crowned  by 
jingle  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  two  long, 
taper ,  acute-pointed  pods ,  filled  with  oblong  feeds ,  lying 
ever  each  other  like  the  fcales  of  fifh ,  and  crowned  with 
down. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Nerium  ( Oleander )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  ternis. 
Hort.  Clift'.  76.  Oleander ,  or  Rofe  Ray ,  with  linear 
fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  which  are  placed  by  threes  round  the 
ftalk.  Nerion  floribus  rubefcentibas.  C.  B.  P.  464. 
Oleander  with  red  flowers. 

2.  Nerium  (. Indicum )  foliis  linearibus  rigidis.  Oleander , 
or  Rofe  Bay ,  with  linear  rigid  leaves.  Nerium  Indi¬ 
cum,  anguftifolium,  floribus  odoratis  fimplicibus. 
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■H.  L.  Is  arrow -leaved  Indian  Rofe  Bay,  with 
fweet-feented  flowers. 

Nerium  (. Latifolium )  foliis  lanceolatis  londn 
flaccidis.  Rofe  Bay  with  longer ,  fpear-faped 
leaves.  Nerium  Indicum  latifolium,  floribus’ if* 
tis  plenis.  H.  L.  Broad-leaved  Indian  Rofe  Bey  ' . 

double  fweet  flowers ,  commonly  called  the  doubl  i  * 
under. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Greece,  and  in 
ral  countries  near  the  Mediterranean  fea,  genera 
the  Tides  of  rivers  and  brooks  :  there  are  t  wo  vai 
of  this,  one  with  white,  the  other  with  red  fl0 
but  feem  to  have  no  other  difference,  fo  may  pro  ‘ 
be  placed  together  as  one  fpecies,  though  that 
white  flowers  is  rarely  found  growing  °wild  in 
place  but  the  ifland  of  Crete. 

Thefe  rife  with  feveral  ftalks  to  the  height  of  eicr 
ten  feet.  The  branches  come  out  by&  threes  r 
the  principal  ftalks,  and  have  a  fmooth  bark  v 
in  the  red  flowering  is  of  a  purpliff  colour,  but 
white  fort  hath  a  light  green  bark.  The  leaves  fo 
moft  part  ftand  by  threes  round  the  ftalks,  upon 
fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  point  upward ;  they  are  a 
three  or  four  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  0 
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inch  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  dark  green,  very 
and  end  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  come  ou 
the  end  of  the  branches,  in  large  loofe  bunches,  w 
are  in  one  of  a  bright  purple,  or  crimfon  colour 
in  the  other  they  are  of  a  dirty  white  ,  they  have 
tubes,  and  Spread  open  at  the  top,  where  they 
deeply  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments,  which  are  tv 
ed  at  bottom,  fo  are  oblique  to  the  tube.  At' 
mouth  of  the  tube,  the  tom  capillary  ne&arium  i  . 
tuated,  and  within  the  tube  are  the  five  ftamina,  v  t 
the  germen  at  bottom,  which  afterward  turns  t 
brown,  taper,  double  pod,  about  four  inches  lo 
which  opens  longitudinally  on  one  fide,  and  is  fi 
with  oblong  feeds,  crowned  with  long  hairy  do 
lying  over  each  other  like  the  fcales  of  fifh. 
plant  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  in  warm 
fons  they  are  fucceeded  by  pods,  but  the  feeds  feld 
ripen  well  here. 

When  the  fummers  are  warm  and  dry,  thefe  pla 
make  a  fine  appearance,  for  then  they  open  andflov 
in  great  plenty;  but,  in  cold  moift  feafons, 
flowers  often  decay  without  expanding,  and  the 
with  white  flowers  is  more  tender  than  the  red ; 
that  unlefs  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry  at 
time  the  flowers  appear,  they  rot,  and  make  , 

figure,  unlefs  they  are  placed  under  glafles  to  fere 
them. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India ;  this  ri 
with  fhrubby  ftalks  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  which 


covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  gamifhed  with  ft 
leaves  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  not 


mo 


than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  ;  they  are  of  a  liD. 
green,  and  their  edges  are  reflexed  ;  thefe  are  place 
fometimes  oppofite,  at  others  they  are  alternate, 


fometimes  by  threes  round  the  branches.  The  fiowe 
are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  tf 
branches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  red,  and  have  an  agre< 
able  mufky  fcent.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  time  wil 
the  former,  but  thefe  flowers  feldom  open  here  int 
open  air,  fo  that  unlefs  the  plants  are  placed  in  an  ail 
glafs-cafe,  where  they  are  defended  from  wet  ar 
cold,  they  feldom  flower  well. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies;  . 
plant  was  firft  introduced  to  the  Britifh  Iflands 
America,  from  the  Spanifh  Main,  and  is  called 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  iflands  South  Sea  Rofe  ; 


t 


beauty  and  fweetnefs  of  its  flowers  engaged  the  inh 
bitants  of  the  iflands  to  cultivate  the  plants,  fo  th 
in  many  places  they  were  planted  to  form  hedges 
but  the  cattle  browzing  upon  them,  when  there  w 
fcarcity  of  food,  were  many  of  them  killed,  whit 
has  occafloned  their  being  deftroyed  in  places  expolf 
to  cattle;  fo  that  now  they  are  only  preferved  in  ga 
dens,  where  they  make  a  fine  appearance  great  pa 
of  the  year,  for  in  thofe  warm  countries  they  are  r 
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(  ndeftitute  of  flowers.  This  has  been  by  fome  per- 
j  s,  who  have  only  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  plants, 
t  ught  only  a  variety  of  the  common  fort,  but  thofe 
V  3  have  cultivated  both,  know  better  ;  for  the  fir  ft 
,  1  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  in  a 
,  rm  fituation,  but  this  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
]  aland,  unlefs  preferved  in  a  warm  green-houfe ; 
j  °will  the  plants  flower  without  the  affiftance  of  a 

<  fs-cafe  in  fummer.  The  third  fort  was  not  known 
]  e  till  the  beginning  of  laft  century,  being  a 
i  ,nger  in  Europe,  but  the  former  has  been  in  the 
J  glifh  gardens  near  two  centuries :  nor  has  the  feeds 
(  the  firft  ever  produced  plants  of  the  third  fort, 
i  ugh  this  has  been  pofitively  aflerted  by  perfons  of 
j  fkill. 

'  e  leaves  of  this  fort  are  fix  inches  long,  and  one 
j  h  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  much  thinner  texture 
i  n  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  their  ends  are  generally 
:  exed  •,  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  irregularly 
i  ced  on  the  branches  ;  fometimes  they  are  by  pairs, 
:  Dthers  alternate,  and  fometimes  by  threes  round 
1  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  very  large 
!  rches  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  ftanding  upon 
j  g  foot-ftalks ;  they  have  three  or  four  feries  of  pe- 
i|  >  within  each  other,  fo  are  more  or  lefs  double. 

'  ie  flowers  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  com- 
i  in  fort,  and  frnell  like  the  flowers  of  Hawthorn. 

'  ,e  plain  flowers  are  of  a  foft  red,  or  Peach  colour ; 
■i  ;  in  moft  they  are  beautifully  variegated  with  a 

<  eper  red,  and  make  a  fine  appearance.  Their 
i  al  time  of  flowering  is  in  July  and  Auguft,  but 
:  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  ftove,  they  will  conti- 
]  ;  in  flower  till  Michaelmas.  As  the  flowers  of  this 
-  double,  they  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds ;  and  at 
1  fent  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  Angle  flowering 

<  this  kind,  for  the  fecond  is  undoubtedly  a  diftinct 


cies. 


.1  the  fpecies  of  the  Rofe  Bay  are  fuppofed  to  have 
oifonous  quality ;  the  young  branches,  when  cut 
broken,  have  a  milky  fap  or  juice,  and  the  larger 
inches,  when  burnt,  emit  a  very  difagreeable  odour, 
here  is  great  reafon  to  believe  the  plants  have 
ie  noxious  quality  •,  but  this  genus  of  plants  has 
:n  confounded  by  many  of  the  writers  on  botany 
h  the  Chamserhododendros  of  Tournefort,  and 
ny  of  the  noxious  qualities  with  which  the  latter 
rnnds,  have  been  applied  to  the  Nerium,  but  par- 
ularlythatof  the  honey,  about  Trebifond,  which 
reckoned  very  unwholfome,  which  has  been  fup- 
fed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  bees  fucking  it  from 
;  flowers  of  the  Nerium  ;  whereas  it  is  from  the 
wers  of  the  Chamterhododendros,  as  Tournefort 
3  fully  informed  us  ;  but  the  affinity  of  their  names 
the  Greek  language  has  occafioned  thefe  two  plants 
be  often  confounded. 

lefe  plants  are  generally  propagated  by  layers  in 
s  country,  for  although  they  will  fometimes  take 
it  from  cuttings,  yet  that  being  an  uncertain  me¬ 
ad,  the  other  is  generally  purfued  ;  and  as  the 
mts  are  very  apt  to  produce  fuckers,  or  fhoots  from 
eir  roots,  thofe  are  beft  adapted  for  laying,  for  the 
d  branches  will  not  put  out  roots  ;  when  thefe  are 
d  down,  they  ftiould  be  flit  at  a  joint,  in  the  fame 
anner  as  is  praCtifed  in  laying  of  Carnations,  which 
,11  greatly  facilitate  their  taking  root :  if  thefe 
anches  are  laid  down  in  autumn,  and  are  properly 
pplied  with  water,  they  will  have  taken  root  by  that 
ne  twelvemonth,  when  they  ftiould  be  carefully 
ifed  up  with  a  trowel ;  and  if  they  have  taken  good 
ot,  they  fliould  be  cut  off  from  the  old  plant,  and 
ch  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  foft 
amy  earth  ;  thofe  of  the  common  fort  will  require 
i  other  care,  but  to  be  placed  in  a  fliady  fituation, 
id  gently  watered  as  the  feafon  may  require,  till 
-ey  have  taken  new  root ;  but  the  two  other  fpecies 
ould  be  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  to 
rward  their  taking  root,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
om  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  after  the  com- 
on  fort  has  taken  new  root,  the  plants  may  be 
aced  in  a  ftieitered  fituation  with  other  hardy  exo¬ 


tics,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  they  fliould  either  be  removed  into  the 
green-houfe,  or  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame, 
where,  they  may  be  protected  from  froft,  in  winter, 
but  enjoy  the  free  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather 
is  mild. 

This  fort  is  fo 'hardy  as  to  live  abroad  in  mild  winters^ 
if  planted  in  a  warm  fituation  •,  but  as  they  are  liable 
to  be  deftroyed  in  levere  froft,  the  beft  way  is  to  keep> 
the  plants,  in. pots,  or  if  they  are  very  large  in  tubs, 
that  they  be  fhekered  in  winter,  and  in  the  fummer 
removed  abroad,  placing  them  in  a  warm  ftieitered 
fituation.  In  the  winter  they  may  be  placed  with 
Myrtles,  and  other  of  the  hardier  kinds  of  exotic 
plants,  in  a  place  where  they  may  have  as  much  free 
air  as  pofiible  in  mild  weather,  but  fcreened  from 
fevere  froft  •,  for  if  thefe  are  kept  too  warm  in  winter, 
they  will  not  flower  ftrong,  and  when  the  air  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  them,  the  ends  of  their  flioots  will  be¬ 
come  mouldy  ;  fo  that  the  hardier  they  are  treated, 
provided  they  are  not  expofed  to  hard  frofts,  the  bet¬ 
ter  they  will  thrive. 

The  other  two  forts  require  a  different  treatment, 
otherwife  they  v/ill  not  make  any  appearance  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  young  plants  when  they  have  taken  new  root, 
fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  ftiould  be  removed  in  July,  where  they 
may  remain  till  October,  provided  the  weather  con¬ 
tinues  mild-,  but  during  this  time,  they  fhould  be 
placed  in  a  fheltered  fituation;  and  upon  the  firft 
approach  of  froft,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  fhel- 
ter,  for  if  their  leaves  are  injured  by  froft,  they  will 
change  to  a  pale  yellow,  and  will  not  recover  their 
ufual  colour  till  the  following  autumn.  Thefe  forts 
may  be  preferved  in  a  good  green-houfe  through  the 
winter,  and  the  plants  will  be  ftronger  than  thofe 
which  are  more  tenderly  treated  ;  but  in  May,  when 
the  flower-buds  begin  to  appear,  the  plants  ftiould  be 
placed  in  an  open  glafs-caie,  where  they  may  be  de¬ 
fended  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  but 
when  it  is  warm  weather,  the  air  fhould  at  all  times 
be  admitted  to  them  in  plenty.  With  this  manage¬ 
ment  the  flowers  will  expand,  and  continue  long  in 
beauty ;  and  during  that  time,  there  are  few  plants 
which  are  equal  to  them,  either  to  the  eye  or  nofe, 
for  their  fcent  is  very  like  that  of  the  flowers  of  the 
White  Thorn  -,  and  the  bunches  of  flowers  will  be  ve¬ 
ry  large,  if  the  plants  are  ftrong. 

NERVES  are  long  tough  firings,  which  run  either 
acrofs,  or  lengthways,  in  the  leaves  of  plants. 
NICOTIAN  A.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  117.  tab.  41. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  220.  [This  plant  takes  its  name 
from  James  Nicotius,  counfellor  to  Francis  II.  King 
of  France,  who  in  the  year  1560,  being  ambaffador 
to  the  court  of  Portugal,  bought  the  feeds  of  this 
plant  of  a  Dutchman,  who  brought  them  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  fent  them  to  Queen  Catharine  de  Medicis 
in  France  ;  where,  being  Town,  they  produced  feeds  : 
the  Indian  inhabitants  call  it  Tabac,  becaufe  it  grew 
in  an  ifland  called  Tabaco,  or  Tobago.  The  Idler 
fort  is  by  fome  called  Hyofcyamus,  becaufe  it  agrees 
in  fome  of  its  characters  with  this  plant ;  it  is  alfo 
called  Priapeia.]  Tobacco;  in  French,  Nicotiane  on 
Tabac. 

The  Characters  are, 

' The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  of  one  leaf  \ 
cut  into  five  acute  fegments.  The  flower  has  one  funnel - 
/reaped  petal ,  with  a  long  tub  fipread  open  at  the  brim , 
and  ending  in  five  acute  points.  It  hath  five  awl-jhapcd 
ftamina  which  are  the  length  of  the  tube ,  a  little  inclined , 
and  terminated  by  oblong  fummits ;  c.nd  an  oval  ger- 
men  fupperting  a  /lender  flyle ,  crowned  by  an  indented 
ftigma.  The  gcr  men  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  cap  fide, 
with  a  furrow  on  each  fide ,  having  two  cells  which  open 
at  the  top,  and  are  fitted  With  rough  feeds  faftened  to  the 
partition. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion  ot 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  fi/e  flam  na  and  one  ftyle. 


The 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Nicotiana  (. LatiJJima )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  rugo- 
fis,  femiamplexicaulibus.  ‘Tobacco  with  oval,  fpear- 
flsaped ,  rough  leaves,  which  half  embrace  the  jlalks. 
Hyofcyamus  Peruvianus.  Ger.  357.  Tobacco ,  or  Hen¬ 
bane  of  Peru. 

2.  Nicottana  ( Tabacum )  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  decur- 
rentibus,  fioribus  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  258.  To¬ 
bacco  with  oval,  fpear-Jhaped ,  running  leaves,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  Jlalks.  Nicotiana  major  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  169. 
Greater  broad-leaved  Tobacco. 

3.  Nicotiana  ( Anguftifolia )  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis,  fef- 
filibus,  calycibus  acutis,  tubo  floris  longiflimo.  Plat. 
187.  Tobacco  with  acute  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ftalks,  fharp-pointed  empalements ,  and  a  very  long 
tube  to  the  flower .  Nicotiana  major  anguftifolia.  C. 

B.  P.  170.  Greater  narrow-leaved  Tobacco. 

4.  Nicotiana  ( Fruticofa )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  acu- 
minatis  femiamplexicaulibus,  caule  fruticofQ.  Tobacco 
with  linear,  fpear-Jhaped,  acute-pointed  leaves ,  half  em¬ 
bracing  the  Jlalks,  and  a  Jhrubby  ftalk.  Nicotiana  major 
anguftiflimo  folio  perennis.  Juft!  Narroweft-leaved, 
greater ,  perennial  Tobacco. 

5.  Nicotiana  {Alba)  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  femiam¬ 
plexicaulibus,  capfulis  ovatis  obtufis.  Tobacco  with 
oval  acute-pointed  leaves  half  embracing  the  ftalk,  and 
oval  obtufe  feed-vejfels.  Nicotiana  major  latifolia,  flo- 
ribus  albis-,  vafculo  brevi.  Marty n.  Dec.  5.  Greater 
broad-leaved  Tobacco  with  white  flowers,  and  a  Jhort 
feed-vejfel. 

6.  Nicotiana  (. Ruftica )  foliis  petiolatis  ovatis  inte- 
gerrimis,  fioribus  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  258.  Tobacco  with 
oval  entire  leaves ,  and  obtufe  flowers.  Nicotiana  minor. 

C.  B.  P.  170.  Smaller  Tobacco,  commonly  called  Englifo 
Tobacco. 

7.  Nicotiana  ( Rugofla )  foliis  ovatis  rugofis  petiolatis. 
Tobacco  with  oval  rough  leaves,  having  foot-ftalks. 
Nicotiana  minor,  foliis  rugofioribus  amplioribus. 
Vaill.  Smaller  Tobacco  with  larger  and  rougher  leaves. 

8.  Nicotiana  ( Paniculata )  foliis  petiolatis  cordatis  in- 
tegerrimis,  fioribus  paniculatis  obtufis  clavatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  259.  Tobacco  with  hedrt-Jhaped  leaves,  pani- 
culated  flowers,  and  club-foaped  tubes.  Nicotiana  mi¬ 
nor,  folio  cordiformi  tubo  floris  praslongis.  Feuill. 
O'bf.  1.  p.  717.  tab.  10.  Smaller  Tobacco  with  a  heart- 
Jhaped  leaf,  and  a  very  long  tube  to  the  flower. 

9.  Nicotiana  ( Glutinofa )  foliis  petiolatis  cordatis  inte- 
gernmis,  racemofis  fioribus  fecundis  ringentibus,  ca¬ 
lycibus  insequalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  259.  Tobacco 
with  heart- floaped  leaves ,  having  foot-Jlalks,  branching 
ringent  petals,  and  unequal  empalements. 

10.  Nicotiana  {Humilis)  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  obtufis 
rugofis,  calycibus  brevifiimis.  Plat.  185.  Tobacco  with 
oval,  fpear-Jhaped,  obtufe,  rough  leaves ,  and  a  very 
Jhort  empalement .  Nicotiana  humilis,  primulse  veris 
folio.  Houft.  MSS.  Dwarf  Tobacco  with  a  Primrofe 
leaf. 

The  firft  fort  was  formerly  thp  moft  common  Tobac¬ 
co  which  was  fown  in  England,  and  which  has  been 
generally  taken  for  the  common  broad-leaved  Tobac¬ 
co  of  Cafpar  Bauhin,  and  others,  but  is  greatly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  it.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  more  than 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  a  foot  broad,  their  fur- 
faces  very  rough  and  glutinous  :  when  thefe  plants 
are  in  a  rich  moift  foil,  they  will  grow  more  than  ten 
feet  high  ;  the  bafe  of  the  leaves  half  embrace  the 
ftalks  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  fmall- 
er  branches,  which  are  terminated  by  loofe  bunches 
of  flowers  Handing  eredt  i  they  have  pretty  long  tubes, 
and  are  of  a  pale  purplifh  colour.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 
This  is  the  fort  of  Tabacco  which  is  commonly 
brought  to  the  markets  in  pots  to  adorn  the  fhops 
and  balconies  of  London,  and  by  fome  is  called  Oroo- 
noko  Tobacco. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  broad-leaved  Tobacco  of  Caf- 
per  Bauhin  ;  the  ftalks  of  this  feldom  rife  more  than 
five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  divide  into  more  branches 
than  the  firft.  The  leaves  are  about  ten  inches  long, 
and  three  and  a  half  broad,  fmooth,  and  end  in  acute 
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points,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks  •,  the  flowers  of 
are  rather  larger,  and  of  a  brighter  purple  co! ? 
than  thofe  of  the  firft.  It  flowers  and  perfedts  ft  ^ 
at  the  fame  time ;  this  is  by  fome  called  fweet-feer  i 
Tobacco. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  ft , 
four  or  five  feet  high  •,  the  lower  leaves  are  a  f  ■ 
long,  and  three  or  four  inches  broad ;  thofe  on'  i 
ftalks  are  much  narrower,  lefiening  to  the  top,  ;  i 
end  in  very  acute  points,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftajj 
they  are  very  glutinous.  The  flowers  grow  in  10 
bunches  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  they  have  long  tub 
and  are  of  a  bright  purple  or  red  colour.  Thefe 
pear  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former  forts,  and  ft 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  with  very  branching  ftalks  abi 
five  feet  high  *,  the  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  1 
ftalks  are  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  broad  at  the  ba 
where  they  half  embrace  the  ftalks,  and  are  abc 
three  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  terminating  in  lo 
acute  points  ;  the  ftalks  divide  into  many  final 
branches,  which  are  terminated  by  loofe  bunches 
flowers,  of  a  bright  putple  colour,  and  are  fucceed 
by  acute-pointed  feed-veflels.  This  flowers  abc 
the  fame  time  with  the  former,  but  if  the  plants  1 
placed  in  a  warm  green-houfe,  they  will  live  throui 
the  winter.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  were  lent  me  i 
Brazil  Tobacco. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  in  t, 
ifland  of  Tobago,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  fe 
me  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar.  This  rifes  abo 
five  feet  high  ;  the  ftalk  does  not  branch  fo  much 
thofe  of  the  former  ;  the  leaves  are  large  and  ovs 
about  fifteen  inches  long  and  two  broad  in  the  middl 
but  diminifti  gradually  in  their  fize  to  the  top  of  ft 
ftalk,  and  with  their  bafe  half  embrace  it.  T 
flowers  grow  in  clofer  bunches  than  thofe  of  the  fo 
mer,  and  are  white  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhor 
oval,  obtufe  feed-veflels.  It  flowers  and  perfeds  feet 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  forrrfpr. 

The  fixth  fort  is  commonly  called  Englifh  Tobaccc 
from  its  having  been  the  firft  which  was  Introduce 
here,  and  being  much  more  hardy  than  the  othe! 
forts.  The  feeds  ripen  very  freely,  and  fcattering  i; 
the  autumn,  the  plants  have  come  up  without  care 
wherever  any  of  the  plants  have  been  buffered  to  rui 
to  ked,  fo  that  it  has  been  a  weed  in  many  places' 
but  it  came  originally  from  America,  by  the  title  0 
Petum.  Dodonteus,  Tabernemontanus,  and  others 
have  titled  it  Hyofcyamus  luteus,  from  the  affinity 
there  is  between  this  plant  and  the  Henbane  ;  but  thi 
flowers  of  this  are  tubulous,  and  not  ringent,  as  an 
thofe  of  the  Henbane  ;  nor  do  the  feed-veflels  of  thi 
open  with  a  lid  on  the  top,  as  that  of  Henbane.  Thi 
ftalks  of  this  feldom  rife  more  than  three  feet  high 
the  leaves  are  placed  alternately  on  the  ftalks,  /land 
ing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks  *  they  are  oval  and  fmooth 
The  flowers  grow  in  fmall  loofe  bunches  on  thi 
top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  have  fhort  tubes,  whiclj 
fpread  open  at  the  top,  and  are  cut  into  five  obtufi 
fegments,  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour,  appearing 
in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  capfules,  filled 
with  fmall  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  feventh  fort  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ftalk  near  foui 
feet  high  •,  the  leaves  of  this  are  fhaped  like  thofe  oi 
the  former,  but  are  greatly  furrowed  on  their  furface 
and  near  twice  the  fize,  of  a  darker  green,  and  have 
longer  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  tho:e 
of  the  former,  and  of  the  fame  fhape.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  diftindt  plant  from  the  former,  for  I  have 
fown  the  feeds  more  than  thirty  years,  and  have  never 
found  any  of  the  plants  vary. 

The  eighth  fort  was  found  growing  naturally  in  the 
valley  of  Lima,  by  Pere  Feuille,  in  the  year  1710 ; 
and  of  late  years  the  feeds  of  it  were  fent  from' Peru, 
by  the  younger  de  Juffieu,  to  Paris.  The  ftalk  oi 
this  fort  rifes  more  than  three  feet  high,  dividing  up¬ 
ward  into  many  fmaller  panicled  branches,  which  are 
round  and  a  little  hairy  j  the  leaves  are  heart-fhaped, 
about  four  inches  longr,  and  three  broad,  ftanding 

upon 
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i  pretty  long  foot-dalks.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
;d  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches  -, 

1  have  tubes  about  an  inch  long,  Fhaped  like  a 
, .  the  brim  is  flightly  cut  into  nine  obtufe  feg- 
t’Sj  which  are  reflexed  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowilh 
n  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  capfules, 

1  with  very  fmall  feeds.  It  flowers  about  the 
time  with  the  other  forts. 

feeds  of  the  ninth  fort  Were  fent  from  Peru  with 
e  of  the  former,  by  the  younger  de  Juflieu  •,  the 
:  of  this  is  round,  and  rifes  near  four  feet  high, 
ing  out  two  or  three  branches  from  the  lower 
.  ^he  leaves  are  large,  heart-fhaped,  and  a  little 
ed ;  they  are  very  clammy,  (landing  Upon  long 
.{talks.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the 
of  the  (talk,  having  fhort  open  tubes,  which  are 
,  ed  almoft  like  the  lip  flowers  j  they  are  of  a  dull 
pie  colour-,  the  empaleinent  is  unequally  cut,  one 
he  fegments  being  twice  the  fize  of  the  other. 

.  tenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
a  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  England, 
s  hath  a  pretty  thick  taper  root,  which  (trikes 
p  in  the  ground  -,  at  the  top  comes  out  fix  or  fe- 
oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  fpread  on  the  fur- 
„  of  the  ground  ;  they  are  about  the  fize  of  thofe 
he  common  Primrofe,  but  are  of  a  deeper  green  -, 
(talk  rifes  about  a  foot  high,  branching  into  three 
four  diviflons,  at  each  of  thefe  is  placed  one  fmall 
the  branches  are  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of 
vers,  which  are  fmall,  tubulous,  and  of  a  yellow- 
green  colour,  having  very  (bort  empalements, 
ch  are  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  acute  fegments. 
e  feed-veffel  is  fmall,  oval,  and  divided  into  two 
s,  which  are  full  of  fmall  ieeds. 
the  forts  except  the  flxth,  feventh,  and  eighth,  re- 
re  the  fame  culture,  and  are  too  tender  to  grow 
m  feeds  fown  in  the  full  ground,  to  any  degree  of 
feftion  in  this  country,  fo  require  to  be  railed  in  a 
-bed,  after  the  following  manner  : 
e  feeds  mud  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in 
,rch,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up  fit  to  re- 
ve,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  new  hot- 
1  of  a  moderate  warmth,  about  four  inches  afun- 
,  each  way,  obferving  to  water  and  (hade  them: 

:il  they  have  taken  root  -,  after  which  you  mud  let 
m  have  air  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
(on,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak,  and 
thereby  lefs  capable  of  enduring  the  open  air:  you 
id -alfo  obferve  to  water  them  frequently,  but 
.ile  they  are  very  young,  it  (hould  not  be  given  to 
m  in  too  great  quantities  -,  though  when  they  are 
:tty  drong,  they  will  re'quire  to  have  it  often,  and 
pleqty. 

this  bed  the  plants  fliould  remain  until  the  middle 
May,  by  which  time  (if  they  have  fucceeded  well) 
ey  will  touch  each  other,  therefore  they  fliould  be 
ired  to  bear  the  open  air  gradually-,  after  which 
ey  mud  be  taken  up  carefully,  preferving  a  large 
.11  of  earth  to  each  root,  and  planted  into  a  rich  light 
il,  in  rows  four  feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  three 
et  didance  in  the  rows,  obferving  to  water  them 
itil  they  have  taken  root ;  -  after  which  they  will  re- 
lire  no  farther  care  (but  only  to  keep  them  clean 
Dm  weeds)  until  the  plants  begin  to  (hew  their  fiower- 
:ms  -,  at  which  time  you  fliould  cut  off  the  tops  of 
em,  that  their  leaves  may  be  the  better  nouriflied, 
hereby  they  will  be  rendered  larger,  and  of  a  thicker 
bdance.  In  Augud  they  will  be  full  grown,  when 
iey  (hould  be  cut  for  ufe  ;  for  if  they  are  permitted 
•  (land  longer,  their  under  leaves  will  begin  to  de- 
ty.  This  is  to  be  underdoodfor  fuch  plants  as  are 
■opagated  for  ufe,  but  thofe  plants  which  are  defign- 

I  for  ornament,  fliould  be  planted  in  the  borders  of 
ie  pleafu re-garden,  and  permitted  to  grow  their  full 
flght,  where  they  will  continue  flowering  from  July, 

II  the  frod  puts  a  flop  to  them. 

'he  three  fmaller  forts  of  Tobacco  are  preferved  in 
otanic  gardens  for  variety,  but  are  feldorn  propagat- 
1  for  ufe.  The  fird  fort  is  found  growing  upon 
unghills  in  divers  parts  of  England.  The  flxth  and 
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feventh  are  very  hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  bf 
flowing  their  feeds  in  March,  upon  a  bed  of  light  earthy 
where  they  will  come  up,  and  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  any  part  of  the  garden,  where  they  will  thrive 
without  farther  care. 

The  lad  fort  being  lomewhat  tenderer  than  the  other, 
fliould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring  on  a  hot-bed  -,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted 
on  another  moderate  hot-bed,  where  they  mud  be 
duly  watered,  and  fhould  have  a  large  (hare  of  free 
air  in  warm  weather ;  and  when  the  plants  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  good  (hare  of  drength,  they  fliould  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  feparate  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward.  About  the 
middle  of  June  fome  of  the  plants  may  be  fliaken 
out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  into  beds  of  rich  earth 
but  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  one  or  two  plants  in  pots, 
which  may  be  placed  in  the  dove  (in  cafe  the  feafon 
fliould  prove  bad,)  that  they  may  ripen  their  feeds, 
fo  that  the  fpecies  may  be  preferved. 

NIGELLA.  Tourn.  Ind.  R.  H.  258.  tab.  134. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  606.  [fo  called,  as  though  Nigrella, 
from  the  colour  of  its  feed,  becaufe  the  feeds  of  this 
plaid  are,  for  the  mod  part,  black.  It  is  alfo  called 
Melianthum,  of  ^'sAar,  black,  and  a  flower, 
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q.  d.  black  flower,  although  the  flower  is  not  black  : 
it  is  alfo  called  Melafpermum,  of  piAa?,  black,  and 
<T7T£ py-Ci,  feed.]  Fennel-flower,  or  Devil  in  a  bufli. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  no  empalements  but  a  leafy  perianthum. 

It  hath  five  oval ,  obtufe ,  plain  petals ,  which  fpread  open , 
and  are  contracted  at  their  bafe ,  and  eight  very  fhort  nec- 
tariums  fltuated  in  a  circle ,  each  having  two  lips  -,  the 
exterior  being  larger ,  the  inferior  bifids  plains  and  con¬ 
vex  j  the  interior  is  floor /tw,  narrower ,  from  an  oval  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  line.  It  hath  a  great  number  of  awl-Jhaped 
ftaminas  which  are  floorter  than  the  petals ,  terminated  by 
obtufes  comprejfeds  ere  Cl  fummits ;  and  in  fome  five ,  in 
others  ten ,  oblong ,  convex ,  ere  Cl  germens  ending  in  awl- 
Jhaped  flyles,  which  are  long ,  revolved ,  and  permanent , 
having  ftigmas  faftened  longitudinally  to  them.  The  ger- 
men  afterward  become  fo  many  oblong  ccmpreffed  capfuleSy 
divided  by  a  furrow ,  but  connected  within  ^  filled  with 
rough  angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  (edition  of 
Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  many  damina  andfive  dyles. 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Nigella  ( Arvenfis )  piflillis  quirtis,  petalis  integris, 
capfulis  turbinatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  534.  Fennel-flower 
having  five  pointahs  entire  petals ,  and  turbinated  feed- 
vcffels.  Nigella  arvenfis  cornuta.  C.  B.  P.  Field  horned 
Fennel-flower. 

2.  Nigella  ( Damafcena )  floribus  involucro  foliofocinc- 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  215.  Fennel-flower  whofe  flowers  are 
encompajfed  with  a  leafy  involucrum.  Nigella  angufli- 
folia,  flore  majore  fimplici  caeruleo.  C.  B.  P.  145. 
Narrow-leaved  Fennel-flowers  having  a  larger y  Jingle,  blue 
flower. 

3.  Nigella  ( Sativa )  piflillis  quinis,  capfulis  muricatis 
fubrotundis,  foliis  fubpilofls.  Hort.  Upfah  154.  Fen¬ 
nel-flower  with  five  pointals  which  are  prickly ,  and  leaves 
fomewhat  hairy.  Nigella  flore  minore  fimplici  candi- 
do.  C.  B.  P.  145.  Fennel-flower  with  a  fmaller..  Jingle , 
white  flower. 

4.  Nigella  ( Cretica )  piflillis  quinis,  corolla-longiori- 
bus,  petalis  integris.  Fennelflower  with  five  pointals 
longer  than  the  petalss  which  are  entire.  Nigella  Cre¬ 
tica  latifolia  odorata.  Park.  Theat.  1376.  Broad-leaved 
fweet-fmelling  Fennelflower  of  Crete. 

5.  Nigella  ( Latifolia )  piflillis  denis  corolla  brevioribus. 
Fennelflower  with  ten  pointals  which  are  fhorter  than 
the  petals.  Nigella  alba  fimplici  flore.  Alp.  Exot.  261* 
Fennelflower  with  a  Jingle  white  flower. 

6.  Nigella  ( Hifpanica )  piflillis  denis  corollam  rnquan- 
tibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  154.  Fennelflower  with  ten  pointals 
equalling  the  petal.  Nigella  latifolia  flore  majore  fim¬ 
plici  cmruleo.  C.  B.  P.  145.  Broad-leaved  Fennel¬ 
flower  with  a  larges  Jingles  blue  flower. 
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.  'fCigella  ( Orient  alts )  piftillis  denis  corolla  longiori- 
bus.  Hort.  Cliff-  215.  Fenncl-flozver  with  ten  pointals 
which  are  longer  than  the  petals.  Nigella  Orientalis, 
flore  flavefcente,  femine  alato  piano.  Tourn.  Cor.  19. 
Fennel-flower  of  the  Eafl,  with  a  yellowifh  flower ,  and 
a  plain  winged  feed. 

The  firft  lore  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn,  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  fo  is  feldom  propagated 
in  gardens  •,  this  rifes  with  flender  ftalks  near  a  foot 
high,  which  fometimes  branch  out  at  the  bottom,  and 
at  others  they  are  (ingle,  garnifhed  with  a  few  very  fine 
cut  leaves,  fomewhat  like  thole  or  Dill ;  each  ftalk  is 
terminated  by  one  (tar-pointed  flower  of  five  petals, 
which  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  have  no. leafy  in- 
volucrum  under  them  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  cap- 
fules,  having  five  flaort  horns,  which  incline  different 
ways  at  the  top,  and  are  filled  with  rough  black  feeds ; 
there  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  and  ano¬ 
ther  with  double  flowers. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
among  the  Corn  •,  this  rifes  with  an  upright  branching 
ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves 
much  longer  and  finer  than  thole  of  the  firft.  The 
flowers  are  large,  of  a  pale  blue,  and  have  a  long 
leafy  involucrum  under  each :  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
larger  fwelling  feed- velfels,  with, horns  at  the  top  ;  of 
this  there  is  one  with  Angle  white  flowers,  and  another 
with  double  flowers,  which  is  flown  in-gardens  for 
ornament. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  rifes 
about  the  fame  height  as  the  former.  The  leaves.are 
not  fo  finely  cut  as  thofe  of  the  fecond,  and  are  a  little 
hairy.  At  the  top  of  each  ftalk  is  one  flower,  com- 
pofed  of  five  white  petals,  which  are  (lightly  cut  at 
their  end  into  three  points ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  fwelling  feed-vefiels,  with  five  horns  at  the 
top,  filled  with  fmall  pale-coloured  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete;  this  rifes 
with  branching  ftalks  about  a  foot  high,  garnifhed 
with  (hotter  and  broader  leaves  than  either  of  the 
other  fpecies.  At  the  top  of  each  branch  is  one 
flower,  having  no  involucrum  ;  they  are  compofed 
of  five  oval  petals,  and  have  five  pointals  longer 
than  the  petals  ;  the  feed-veflel  is  not  much  fwollen, 
and  has  five  flender  horns  at  the  top  ;  the  feeds  are 
of  a  light;  yellowifh  brown  colour. 

The  fifth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  Crete  f  this  rifes 
with  a  branching  ftalk  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with 
leaves  like  thofe  of  Larkfpur.  The  flowers  have  five 
large  oval  petals,  which  are  entire,  and  ten  pointals 
which  are  fhorter  than  the  petals,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  green  ftamina  with  blue  chives;  the  feed- 
vefiels  are  like  thofe  of  the  laft  fort. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  finely  cut,  but  thofe  on  the  ftalks  are  cut 
into  broader  fegments.  The  flowers  are  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  co¬ 
lour  :  the  pointals  of  this  are  of  equal  length  with  the 
petals  ;  the  feed-veflel  has  five  horns,  and  is  of  a 
firmer  texture  than  any  of  the  other.  This  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Spain  ;  there  is  a 
variety  of  this  with  double  flowers. 

The  leventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Corn-fields 
about  Aleppo  ;  this  rifes  with  a  branching  ftalk  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  pretty  long  leaves, 
which  are  finely  divided.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five 
yellowifn  leaves  or  petals  ;  at  the  bafe  of  thefe  are 
placed  eight  nefltariums,  between  which  arife  a  great 
number  of  ftamina,  with  an  unequal  number  of  ger- 
men,  fome  having  but  five,  others  have  eight  or  nine ; 
they  are  oblong  and  comprefied  ;  thefe  afterward  be¬ 
come  fo  many  oblong  comprefied  feed-vefiels,  joined 
together  on  their  inner  fide,  terminating  with  horns, 
and  open  longitudinally,  containing  many  thin  com¬ 
prefied  feeds,  having  borders  round  them. 

1  he  varieties  of  thele  with  double  flowers,  are  chiefly 
propagated  in  gardens  for  ornament ;  but  thofe  with 
fingle  flowers  are  rarely  admitted  into  any  but  botanic. 
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gardens,  where  they  are  preferved 
variety. 

All  thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  fowina 
feeds  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  where  they  are&t 
main  (for  they  feldom  fucceed  well  if  transplant 
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other  annual  flowers  in  the  borders  of  the  flower 
den,  the  feeds  (hould  be  fown  in  patches  at  pi 
diftances  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  you 
pull  up  thofe  which  grow  too  clofe,  leaving  but 
or  four  of  them  in  each  patch,  obferving  alfo  to 
them  clear  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture 
require.  In  July  they  will  produce  their  flowers 
their  feeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft,  when  they  (houl 
gathered  and  dried;  then  rub  out  each  fort 
rately,  and  preferve  them  in  a  dry  place. 

The  feafon  for  flowing  thefe  feeds  is  in  March  • 
if  you  flow  fome  of  them  in  Auguft,  foon  after’ 
are  ripe,  upon  a  dry  foil  and  in  a  warm  (ituation 
will  abide  through  the  winter,  and  flower  ftrom 
fucceeding  year  ;  fo  by  flowing  the  feeds  at  difFe 
times,  they  may  be  continued  in  beauty  moft  pa 
the  fummer. 

They  are  all  annual  plants,  which  perifh  foon  ; 
they  have  perfected  their  feeds  ;  which,  if  permi  j 
to  fcatter  upon  the  borders,  will  come  up  without 
farther  care. 

NIGELLASTRUM.  See  Agrostemma. 
NIGHTSHADE.  See  Solanum. 
NIGHTSHADE,  the  Deadly.  See  Belladq 
NIL.  See  Anil. 

NISSOLIA.v  See  Lathyrus. 

NITRE  is  a  kind  of  fait,  impregnated  with  afc 
dance  of  fpirits  out  of  the  air,  which  renders  it 
latile. 

MonfieurLeClerc  givesus  the  following  account  0 
In  Egypt  they  make  a  great  quantity  of  it,  but 
not  fo  good,  for  it  is  duiky,  and  full  of  knots 
(tones. 

It  is  made  almoft  in  the  manner  that  fait  is  ma 
but  only  that  they  ufe  fea-water  in  their  falt-wor 
and  the  water  of  Nile  about  their  Nitre. 

When  the  Nile  retires,  their  Nitre-pits  (land  foaki 
for  forty  days  together ;  but  as  the  Nitre  is  gro 
firm,  they  are  in  hafte  to  carry  it  off,  left  it  (hot 
melt  again  in  the  pits.  They  pile  it  up  in  heaps,  a 
it  keeps  very  well. 

The  Memphian  Nitre  grows  ftrong,  and  there  are 
veral  pits  of  (tone  thereabouts ;  out  of  thefe  ft 
make  veffels,  and  fome  they  melt  down  with  fulph 
among  their  coals. 

This  fame  Nitre  they  ufe  alfo  about  fuch  things 
they  would  have  to  laft  a  long  time. 

The  proof  of  the  goodnefs  of  Nitre  is,  that  it  be  v« 
light,  very  friable,  and  very  near  of  a  purple  colo. 
There  is  but  very  little  difference,  between  the  natu; 
and  artificial  Nitre  ;  but  that  the  one  refines  itfelf,  a 
the  other  is  refined  by  art,  as  fait ;  and,  indeed, 
Nitre  is  a  kind  of  fait,  and  hardly  differs  from  ft 
properly  fo  called,  farther  than  in  thefe  relped 
That  well  refined  Nitre  is  more  acid  and  light  th 
fait,  and  eafily  takes  fire. 

The  reafon  ef  which  difference,  he  (ays,  feems 
be ; 

1 .  That  the  angles  at  both  ends  of  the  oblong  par 
cles  of  Nitre  are  (horter  than  the  angles  of  the  fali 
particles. 

2.  That  the  particles  of  Nitre  are  finer  and  fuller 
pores  ;  which,  when  the  particles  of  fire  get  in,  th 
foon  put  the  nitrous  particles  into  a  hurry,  till  th 
break  to  pieces,  and  turn  to  flame. 

3.  Nitre  exceeds  fait  in  lightnefs,  becaufe  the  fall 
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particles  contain  more  homogeneous  matter  in 
fame  compafs,  than  the  nitrous  do. 

Dr.  Lifter  tells  us,  he  viewed  the  particles  of  Ni 
through  a  microfcope,  and  found  them  to  have 
angles,  parallelogram  fides,  and  pointed  like  a  py 
mid  at  one  end. 
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i-ip  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  nitrous  halts 
m  t0  be  affigned  by  nature  chiefly  for  the  growth 

hers'' differ  from  them  in  opinion,  and  fay,  that 
en  Nitre  is  contiguous  to  plants,  it  rather  deftroys 
n  nourilhes  them  •,  but  yet  they  allow,  that  Nitre 
j  otjier  falts  do  certainly  loofen  the  earth,  and  fepa- 
e  the  concreted  parts  of  it,  and  by  that  means,  fit 
1  difpofe  them  to  be  affirmed  by  water,  and  carried 
into  the  feed  or  plant,  for  its  formation  andaug- 

is  obfervable,  how  all  falts  are  wrought  upon  by 
'iff ure,  how  eafily  they  liquidate  and  run  with  it ; 

I  when  thefe  are  drawn  off,  and  have  deferred  the 
nps  wherewith  they  were  incorporated,  thofe  muff 
adder  immediately,  and  fall  alunder  of  courfe. 

,e  hardeft  ftone,  if  it  has  any  fait  mixed  with  the 
d  of  which  it  confifts,  upon  being  expofed  to  a  hu- 
d  air,  in  a  Ihort  time  dilfolves  and  crumbles  all  to 
,ces  .’  and  much  more  will  clodded  earth  and  clay, 
deli  is  not  of  near  fo  compad  and  folid  a  conftitu- 

n  as  ftone  is.  , 

the  earth  be  never  fo  good  and  fit  for  the  produc- 
n  of  vegetables,  little  will  come  or  it,  unleis  the 
rts  of  it° be  feparated  and  loofe  ;  and  for  this  reafon, 
the  around  digged,  ploughed,  and  harrowed,  and 
5  clods  broken  •,  and  it  is  this  way  that  Nitre,  fea- 
t,  and  other  falts,  promote  vegetation, 
certain  gentleman  has  given  a  l elation,  That  he 
telling  in  the  country  near  a  petre-houfe,  where 
'h  faltpetre  as  is  brought  from  abroad,  is  boiled  and 
ined,  to  make  gunpowder,  this  being  fo  near  as  to 
mmunicate  the  fteam  of  the  Nitre  to  the  greateft 
rt  of  the  orchard  and  garden  ;  and,  though  fome 
re  of  opinion  that  it  injured  his  tiees  and  plants, 
t  he  found,  that  it  had  a  contrary  influence  upon 
;  orchard,  &c.  in  that  it  never  failed  to  bring  him 
plentiful  crop  of  fruit  every  year,  although  thofe 
out  him  had  but  very  little,  or  fcarce  any  •,  notwith- 
ndina  his  orchard,  &c.  was  not  lefs  expofed  to 
lahtina  winds  by  its  natural  fituation,  than  the  other 
chards&in  the  fame  town..  From  whence  he  judged, 
it  the  nitrous  vapour  which  mixes  with  the  air  that 
•rounds  his  orchard,  prevents  blights,  and  is  noxious 
the  caterpillars. 

tie  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  commends 
e  ufe  of  Nitre,  for  the  prefervation  of  health  in  hu- 
an.  bodies-,  and  many  Ikilful  hufbandmen  have 
ven  it  no  lefs  a  character  for  the  prefervation  of 
aetables,  if  its  quantity  be  rightly  proportioned.  . 
hat  the  atmofphere  doss  abound  with  faline  parti¬ 
es,  is  molt  certain  for  being  filled  continually  with 
tuvia  from  earth  and  fea,  it  muft  needs  have  from 
>th  a  great  quarftity  of  faline  corpufcles ;  and  the  fait 

II  be° of  different  kinds,  according  to  the  variety 
thofe  falts  from  whence  they  are  derived. 

LANA.  Royen.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  193. 

The  Characters  are, 

be  impalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf. ,  turbinated  at 
e  bafe ,  divided  into  five  acute  heart-fhaped  fegments , 
<d  is  permanent.  'The  flower  is  bell-Jhaped ,  plaited , 
read  open ,  and  is  twice  as  large  as  the  empalement  it 
ith  five  awl-fhaped  erett  ftamina ,  which  are  terminated 
1  arrow-pointed  fummits ,  and  five  roundifh  germen  fur- 
ending  a  cylindrical  ereft  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  headed 
■gma.  The  fucculent  interior  bafe  of.  the  receptacle  he¬ 
mes  four  cells ,  in  which  the  feeds  are  inclofed. 
his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedftion  of 
innseus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants  hav- 
ig  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent 
viz. 

.ana  (Proftrata .)  Lin.  Sp.  202.  Dec.  1.  tab.  2. 
railing  Nolana.  Atropa  foliis  geminatis,  calycibus 
olycarpis,  caule  humifufa.  Gouan.  Monfp.  82.  Deadly 
Ugh  tjhade  with  two  leaves  at  each  joint,  flower-cups  with 
veral  feeds ,  and  a  trailing  ft alk. 

'his  plant  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  from  whence  I 
:ceived  the  feeds,  which  were  lent  by  Mr.  Forfchal, 
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1  '•  '  . 

one  of  the  perfons  who  were  fent  by  the  late  king  cf 
Denmark,  to  make  diicoveries  in  the  Eaft. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  trailing  ftalks  which  lie  prof- 
trateon  the  ground,  and  divide  into  feveral  branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oval,  ipear-lhaped,  fmooth 
leaves,  having  fhort  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  come  out  An¬ 
gle  at  fome  joints,  by  pairs  at  others,  and  frequently 
three  or  four  at  the  upper  joints :  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  fingly  from  the  forks  of  the  branches,  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  fliaped  like  thofe 
of  the  Winter  Cherry,  having  Ihort  tubes,  which 
fpread  open  above,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  four  naked  feeds,  fitting  in  the 
empalement  of  the  flower.  This  plant  flowers  in  Ju¬ 
ly,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  beginning  of  September. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in 
March,  and  when  the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmal! 
pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frelh 
hot-bed  to  bring  the  plants  forward,  otherwife  they 
will  not  ripen  their  feeds  in  this  country  but  when 
their  flowers  open  in  July,  they  fhould  have  a  large 
fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them  when  die  weather 
is  warm,  to  prevent  their  flowers  falling  away  without 
producing  feeds :  with  this  management  the  plants 
will  continue  flowering  till  the  early  froft  deftroys 
them,  and  their  flowers  will  produce  ripe  feeds  the 
beginning  of  September. 

NOLI  ME  TAN  GERE.  See  ImpAtiens. 
NONSUCH,  or  FLOWER  of  BRISTOL. 

See  Lychnis. 

NORTHERN  ASPECT  is  the  leaft  favoura¬ 
ble  of  any  in  England,  as  having  very  little  benefit 
from  the  fun,  even  in  the  height  of  fummer,  there¬ 
fore  can  be  of  little  ufe,  whatever  may  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  contrary ;  for  although  many  forts  of 
fruit-trees  will  thrive  and  produce  fruit  in  fuch  poli- 
tions,  yet  fuch  fruit  can  be  of  little  worth,  fince  they 
are  deprived  of  the  kindly  warmth  of  the  fun  to  cor¬ 
rect  their  crude  juices,  and  render,  them  well  tailed 
and  wholfome  therefore  it  is  to  little  purpofe  to 
plant  fruit-trees  againft  fuch  walls,  except  it  be  thofe 
which  are  intended  for  baking,  & c.  where  the  fire 
will  ripen,  and  render  thofe  juices  wholfome,  which, 
for  want  of  fun,  could  not  be  performed  while  growing. 
You  may  alfo  plant  Morello  Cherries  for  preferving  5 
and  white  and  red  Currants,  to  come  late,  after  thofe 
which  are  expofed  to  the  fun  are  gone ;  and  if  the 
foil  be  warm  and  dry,  fome  forts  of  fummer  Pears 
will  do  tolerably  well  on  fuch  an  expofure,  and  will 
continue  longer  in  eating,  than  if  they  were  more  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  fun.  But  you  fhould  by  no  means  plant 
Winter  Pears  in  fuch  an  afpeft,  as  hath  been  pra&ifed 
by  many  ignorant  perfons,  fince  we  find,  that  the  beft 
fouth  walls,  in  fome  bad  years,  are  barely  warm 
enough  to  ripen  thole  fruits. 

Duke  Cherries  planted  againft  walls  expofed  to  the 
North,  will  ripen  much  later  in  the  feafon,  and,  if  the 
foil  is  warm,  they  will  be  well  flavoured,  fo  that  here¬ 
by  this  fruit  may  be  continued  a  month  later  than  is 
ufual. 

NUCIFEROUS  TREES,  are  fuch  which  pro¬ 
duce  nuts. 

NUMMULARIA,  See  Lysimachia. 

NURSERY,  or  Nurfery-garden,  is  a  piece  of  land 
fet  apart  for  the  raifing  and  propagating.  all  forts  of 
trees  and  plants  to  iupply  the  garden,  and  other  plan¬ 
tations.  Of  this  fort  there  are  a  great  number  in  the 
different  parts  of  this  kingdom,  but  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  which  are  occupied  by 
the  gardeners,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  raife  trees,  plants, 
and  flowers  for  fale;  and  in  many  of  thefe  there  is  at 
prefent  a  much  greater  variety  ot  trees  and  plants  cul¬ 
tivated,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

In  France,  their  Nurferies,  (which  are  but  few,  when 
compared  with  thofe  in  England)  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  propagation  of  fruit-trees,  from  whence  they 
have  the  appellation  of  Pepinier.  For  there  is  fcarce  # 
any  of  thole  gardens,  where  a  perfon  can  be  fupplied 

either 
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either  with  evergreens,  flowering-fhrubs,  or  foreft- 
rrces :  and  in  Holland  their  Nurleries  are  principally 
for  flowers  ;  fome  few  of  them,  indeed,  propagate 
tender  exotic  plants.  But  thofe  Nurferies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  do,  ieveral  of  them,  in¬ 
clude  all  thefe,  and  from  hence  moll  of  the  curious 
perfons  abroad  are  fupplied  with  furniture  for  their 
gardens.  But  I  do  not  propofe  in  this  place,  to  treat 
of  thefe  extenflve  Nurferies,  or  to  give  a  defcription 
of  them,  therefore  {hall  confine  myfelf  to  treat  of 
fuch  Nurferies  only  as  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  all 
lovers  of  planting,  to  have  upon  the  fpot  where  they 
defign  to  make  their  plantation.  For  if  thefe  are  large, 
the  expence  of  carrying  a  great  number  of  trees,  if  the 
diltance  is  great,  will  be  nofmall  article,  befide  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  their  growing  ;  which,  when  the  plants  have 
been  trained  up  in  good  land,  and  removed  to  an  in¬ 
different  one,  is  very  great.  Therefore  it  is  of  the 
utmoft  confequence  to  every  planter,  to  begin  by 
making  a  Nurfery.  But  in  this  article  I  mult  beg 
leave  to  obferve,  that  a  Nurfery  fhould  not  be  fixed 
to  any  particular  fpot :  I  mean  by  this,  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  continue  the  raifing  of  trees  any  num¬ 
ber  of  years  upon  the  fame  fpot  of  ground,  becaufe 
hereby  the  ground  will  be  fo  much  exhaufted  by  the 
trees,  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
Therefore  all  good  Nurfery  gardeners  flhift  and  change 
their  land  from  time  to  time',  for  when  they  have 
drawn  off  the  trees  from  a  a  fpot  of  ground,  they 
either  plant  kitchen  herbs,  or  other  things,  upon  the 
ground  for  a, year  or  two,  by  which  time,  as  alfo  by 
dunging  and  trenching  the  land,  it  is  recovered,  and 
made  fit  to  receive  other  trees.  But  this  they  are 
obliged  to  from  neceflity,  being  confined  to  the 
lame  land ;  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  have  large  extent  of  ground  in  the 
country.  Therefore  all  fuch  perfons  I  would  ad- 
vile  to  make  Nurferies  upon  the  ground  which  is  in¬ 
tended  for  planting,  where  a  fufficient  number  of  the 
trees  may  be  left  Handing,  after  the  others  have  been 
drawn  out  to  plant  in  other  places ;  which,  for  all 
large  growing  trees,  but  particularly  fuch  as  are  cul¬ 
tivated  for  timber,  will  be  found  by  much  the  moft 
advantageous  method ;  for  all  thofe  trees  which  come 
up  from  the  feed,  or  which  are  tranfplanted  very 
young  into  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  fo  re¬ 
main,  will  make  a  much  greater  progrefs,  and  become 
larger  trees,  than  any  of  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted 
at  a  greater  age.  Therefore  the  Nurferies  fhould  be 
thinned  early,  by  removing  all  thofe  trees  which  are 
intended  for  other  plantations  while  they  are  vounc, 
becaufe  hereby  the  expence  and  trouble  of  fcaking,  wa¬ 
tering,  &rc.  will  be  laved,  and  the  trees  will  fucceed 
much  better.  But  in  expofed  fituations,  where  there 
are  Nurferies  made,  it  will  f>e  neceffary  to  permit  the 
trees  to  Hand  much  longer ;  that,  by  growing  clofe 
together,  they  may  flicker  each  other,  and  draw^them- 
felves  up  -,  and  thefe  fhould  be  thinned  gradually,  as 
idi-v.  tiees  auvancc  foi,  by  taking  away  too  many  at 
larft,  the  cold  will  check  the  growth  of  the  remainino- 
trees.  But  then  thofe  trees  which  are  taken  out  from 
thefe  Nurferies,  after  a  certain  age,  fhould  not  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  planting  ;  and  it  will  be  prudence  ra¬ 
ther  to  confign  them  for  fuel,  than  by  attempting  to 
remove  them  large,  whereby,  in  endeavouring  to%t 
them  up  with  good  roots,  the  roots  of  the  ftandrn^ 
trees  will  be  often  much  injured.  & 

What  lias  been  here  propofed,  muft  be  underftood 
for  all  large  plantations  in  parks,  woods,  &c.  but 
thofe  Nurferies  which  are  only  intended  for  the  raifino- 
of  evergreens,  flowering  fhrubs,  or  plants  which  are 
defigned  to  embeliifh  gardens,  may  be  confined  to  one 
ipot,  becaufe  a  finall  compafs  of  ground  will  be  fuf¬ 
ficient  for  this  purpofe.  Two  or  three  acres  of  land 
employed  this  way,  will  be  fufficient  for  the  moft  ex¬ 
tensive  defigns,  and  one  acre  will  be  full  enough  for 
thoie  of  moderate  extent.  And  fuch  a  fpot  of  ground 
may  be  always  employed  for  fowing  the  feeds'  of  fo- 
lcign  trees  and  plants,  as  alfo  for  raifing  many  forts 
of  biennial  and  perennial  flowers,  to  tranfplanc  into 
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the  borders  cr  the  pleafure-garden,  and  for  rz 
many  kinds  of  bulbous-rooted  flowers  from  f 
whereby  a  variety  of  new  forts  may  be  obtained 
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ally,  which  will  recompenle  for  the  trouble  anc 
pence,  and  will  moreover  be  an  agreeable  diverfu 
all  thofe  perfons  who  delight  in  the  amulemen 
gardening. 

Such  a  Nurfery  as  this  fhould  be  convenient!*- 
ated  for  water  ;  for  where  that  is  wanting,  there 
be  an  expence  attending  the  carriage  of  water  in 
weather.  It  fhould  alfo  be  as  near  the  houfe  as  it  ^ 
with  conveniency  be  admitted,  in  order  to  render  it  " 
to  vifit  at  all  times  of  the  year,  becaufe  it  is  abfoli 
neceffary  that  it  fhould  be  under  the  inflection  0 
mafter,  for  unlefs  he  delights  in  it,  there  will  be  ] 
hopes  of  fuccefs.  The  foil  of  this  Nurfery  lhould 
be  good,  and  not  too  heavy  and  ftiff,  for  fuch 
will  be  very  improper  for  fowing  moft  forts  of  fee 
becaufe  as  this  will  detain  the  moifture  in  the  fp 
and  winter,  the  feeds  of  moft  tender  things,  efpeci 
of  flowers,  will  rot  in  the  ground,  if  fown  eal 
therefore  where  perfons  are  confined  to  fuch  1 
there  fhould  be  a  good  quantity  of  fand,  afhes 
other  light  manures  buried,  in  order  to  feparate 
parts,  and  pulverize  the  ground  ;  and  if  it  is  thre 
up  in  ridges,  to  receive  the  froft  in  winter,  it  wil 
of  great  ufe  to  it,  as  will  alfo  the  frequent  fork: 
or  ftirring  of  the  ground,  both  before  and  after 
planted. 

The  many  advantages  which  attend  the  having  fi 
a  Nurfery,  are  fo  obvious  to  every  perfon  who 
turned  his  thoughts  in  the  leaft  to  this  fubjeft,  tha 
-  is  needlefs  for  me  to  mention  them  here  ;  and  the 
fore  I  fhall  only  beg  leave  to  repeat  here  what  1  hi 
fo  frequently  recommended,  which  is,  the  carefu 
keeping  the  ground  always  clean  from  weeds  ;  for 
thefe  are  permitted  to  grow,  they  will  rob  the  you 
trees  of  their  nouriffiment.  Another  principal  be 
nefs  is,  to  dig  the  ground  between  the  young  pla. 
at  leaft  once  every  year,  to  loofen  it  for  the  roots 
ftrike  out ;  but  if  the  ground  is  ftiff,  it  will  be  better 
it  is  repeated  twice  a  year,  viz.  in  October  andMarc 
which  will  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the  plan 
and  prepare  their  roots  for  tranfplanting. 

But  as  there  may  be  fome  perfons  who  may  have  ti 
curiofity  to  raife  their  own  fruit-trees,  which  is  wh 
I  would  recommend  to  every  one  who  is  a  lover  i 
good  fruit,.  becaufe  the  uncertainty  in  procuring  tl 
intended  kinds  of  each  fruit  is  very  great,  whentaki 
from  common  Nurfery-gardens,  fo  that  moftgentl 
men  who  have  planted  many,  have  conftantly  con 
plained  of  this  difappointment ;  but  befide  this,  the 
is  another  inconvenience,  which,  for  want  of  fkill, 
fcarce  taken  notice  of,  which  is,  the  taking  the  buc 
or  grafts  from  young  trees  in  the  Nurferies  whic 
have  not  borne  fruit;  this  having  been  frequently  r 
peated,  renders  the  trees  fo  raifed  as  luxuriant 
Willows,  making  ffioots  to  the  top  of  the  walls  i 
two  or  three  years,  and  are  rarely  after  fruitful  wit 
the  moft  fkilful  management :  I  fhall  therefore  tre; 
of  the  proper  method  to  make  a  Nurfery  of  the! 
trees. 

In  the  doing  of  which  you  muft  obferve  the  follow 
ing  rules : 

That  the  foil  in  which  you  make  the  Nurfery  b 


not  better  than  that  where  the  trees  are  to  be  plante 


out  for 


good 


the  not  obferving  this  is  the  reafb 


that  trees  are  often  at  a  ftand,  or  make  but  little  pre 
grefs  for  three  or  four  years  after  they  come  from  th 
Nurfery,  as  it  commonly  happens  to  fuch  trees  as  at 
raifed  near  London,  and  carried  into  the  northern  pari 
of  England,  where,  being  planted  in  a  poor  foil  and 
much  colder  fituation,  the  trees  feldom  fucceed  well 
therefore  it  is  by  far  the  better  method  (when  you  .nav 
obtained  the  forts  you  would  propagate)  to  raife  a  Nui 
fery  of  the  feveral  forts  of  ftocks  proper  for  the  var: 
pus  kinds  of  fruit,  upon  which  you  may  bud  c 
graft  them  ;  and  thofe  trees  which  are  thus  railed  uf 
on  the  foil,  and  in  the  fame  degree  of  warmth,  wher 
they  are  to  be  planted,  will  fucceed  much  better  tha 

thof 
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fe  brought  from  a'  greater  diflance  and  from  a 
ler  foil. 

This  ground  ought  to  be  frefh,  and  not  fuch  as 
been  already  worn  out  by  trees,  or  other  large 
wing  plants,  for  in  fuch  foil  your  flocks  will  not 
ke  any  progrefs. 

It  ought  not  to  be  too  wet,  nor  over  dry,  but  ra- 
r  of  a  middling  nature  ;  though  of  the  two  ex- 
nes,  dry  is  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  in  fuch  foils 
augh  the  trees  do  not  make  fo  great  a  progrefs  as 
nodi,  yet)  •  they  are  generally  founder,  and  more 
^ofed  to  fruitfulnefs. 

You  muft  alfo  obferve  to  inclofe  it,  that  cattle  and 
min  may  not  come  in,  for  thefe  will  make  fad  ha- 
:k  with  young  trees,  efpecially  in  winter,  when 
ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  that  they  have  lit- 
other  food  which  they  can  come  at.  Some  of  the 
ft  mifchievous  of  thefe  animals  are  hares  and  rab- 
s,  which  are  great  deftroyers  of  young  trees  at 
t  feafon,  by  eating  off  all  their  hark ;  therefore 
i  muft  carefully  guard  your  Nurfery  againft  thefe 
mies.  • 

e  ground  being  inclofed,  fhould  be  carefully 
iched  about  eighteen  inches,  or  two  feet  deep,  pro- 
ed  it  will  allow  it ;  this  fhould  be  done  in  Auguft 
September,  that  it  may  be  ready  to  receive  young 
cks  at  the  feafon  for  planting,  which  is  commonly  in 
middleorend  of  October.  In  trenching  the  ground, 
i  muft  be  very  careful  to  clean  fe  it  from  the  roots 
ill  noxious  weeds,  fuch  as  Couch-grafs,  Docks,  &c. 
ich,  if  left  in  the  ground,  will  get  in  among  the 
ts  of  the  trees,  fo  as  not  to  be  gotten  out  after- 
:ds,  and  will  fpread  and  over-run  the  ground,  to 
great  prejudice  of  your  young  flocks. 

:er  having  dug  the  ground,  and  the  feafon  being 
ne  for  planting,  you  muft  level  down  the  trenches 
:qual  as  poflible,  and  then  lay  out  the  ground  into 
liters,  proportionable  to  the  fize  thereof,  and  thofe 
Liters  may  be  laid  out  in  beds,  for  the  fowing  of 
Is  or  the  ftones  of  fruit. 

e  beft  fort  of  flocks  for  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c. 
fuch  as  are  raifed  from  the  ftones  of  the  Muf- 
and  white  Pear  Plumb,  but  you  fhould  never  plant 
kers  of  thefe  (which  is  what  fome  people  pra&ife) 
thefe  feldom  make  fo  good  flocks,  nor  are  ever 
■\  11-rooted  plants  •,  befides,  they  are  very  fubjeft  to 
>duce  great  quantities  of  fuckers  from  their  roots, 
ich  are  very  troublefome  in  the  borders,  or  walks 
<  a  garden,  and  greatly  injure  the  tree  ,  fo  that  you 
j  >uld  annually,  or  at  leaft  every  other  year,  fow  a 
sr  ftones  of  each,  that  you  may  never  be  at  a  lofs 
flocks. 

r  Pears,  you  fhould  have  fuch  flocks  as  have  been 
fed  from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  where  perry  hath 
m  made,  or  elfe  preferve  the  feeds  of  fome  forts  of 
j  nmer  Pears,  which  generally  fhoot  ftrong  and  vi- 
j  rous,  as  the  Cuiffe  Madame,  Windfor,  &c.  but  when 
s  is  intended,  the  fruit  fhould  be  buffered  to  hang 
on  the  trees  till  they  drop,  and  afterward  permitted 
rot;  then  take  out  the  kernels  and  put.  them  in 
id,  being  careful  to  keep  them  from  vermin,  as 
o  to  place  them  where  they  may  not  be  too  damp, 
lich  will  caufe  them  to  grow  mouldy.  Thefe  you 
auld  fow  for  flocks  early  in  the  fpring,  upon  a  bed 
s  good  light  frefh  earth,  where  they  will  come  up 
about  fix  weeks,  and,  if  kept  clear,  from  weeds, 

■  11  be  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant  the  October  fol- 
ving.  But  for  many  forts  of  fummer  and  autumn 
:ars,  Quince  flocks  are  preferable  to  free  (i.  e.  Pear) 
)cks ;  thefe  are  generally  ufed  for  all  the  forts  of 
ft-melting  Pears,  but  they  are  not  fo  good  for  the 
eaking  Pears,  being  apt  to  render  thofe  fruits 
tich  are  grafted  upon  them  ftony  ;  thefe  are  very 
ten  propagated  from  fuckers,  which  are  generally 
oduced  in  plenty  from  the  roots  of  old  trees ;  but 
ofe  are  not  near  fo  good  as  fuch  as  are  propagated 
cuttings  or  layers,  which  have  always  much 
:tter  roots,  and  are  not  fo  fubjeCl  to  produce  fuck- 
s  as  the  other,  which  is  a  very  defirable  quality, 
ice  thefe  fuckers  do  aotonly  rob  the  trees  of  part  of 
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their  nourifhment,  but  are  very  troublefome  in  a 
garden. 

A.pples  are  grafted  or  budded  upon  flocks  raifed 
from  feeds  which  come  from  the  cyder-prefs,  or  upon 
Crab  flocks,  the  latter  of  which  are  efteemed  for  their 
durablenefs,  efpecially  for  large  ftandard  trees  ;  thefe 
fhould  be  raifed  from  feeds,  as  the  Pear  flock,  and 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  for  thofe  oro- 
cured  from  fuckers,  &c.  are  not  near  fo  good ;  but  for 
fmall  gardens,  the  Paradife  flock  hath  been  for  fome 
years  paft  greatly  efteemed,  it  being  of  very  humble 
growth,  caufeth  the  fruit-trees  grafted  or  budded 
thereon  to  bear  very  foon,  and  they  may  be  kept  in 
fmall  compals ;  hut  thefe  are  only  proper  for  very 
fmall  gardens,  or  by  way  ,of  euriofity,  ftnce  the 
trees  thus  raifed  are  but  of  fhort  duration,  and  fel¬ 
dom  arife  to  any  fize  to  produce  fruit  in  quantities, 
unlefs  the  graft  or  bud  be  buried  in  planting,  fo  that 
they  put  forth  roots,  and  then  they  will  be  equal  to 
trees  grafted  upon  free  flocks,  firice  they  receive  but 
fmall  advantage  from  the  flock. 

For  Cherries,  you  fhould  make  ufe  of  flocks  raifed 
from  the  ftones  of  the  common  Black,  or  the  wild 
Honey  Cherry,  both  of  which  are  ftrong  free  growers, 
and  produce  the  cleaned:  flocks. 

For  Plumbs,  you  may  ufe  the  ftones  of  moft  free- 
growing  forts,  which  will  alfo  do  very  well  for  Apri¬ 
cots,  thefe  being  not  fo  difficult  to  take  as  Peaches  or 
Nectarines  ;  but  (as  I  faid  before)  thefe  fhould  not 
be  raifed  from  fuckers  for  the  reafon  there  affigned, 
but  rather  from  ftones. 

There  are  fome  perlons  who  recommend  the  Almond 
flock  for  feveral  forts  of  tender  Peaches,  upon  which 
they  will  take  much  better  than  upon  Plumb, 
flocks ;  but  thefe  being  tender  in  their  roots,  and 
apt  to  fhoot  early  in  the  fpring,  and  being  of  fhort  du¬ 
ration,  are  by  many  people  rejected ;  but  fuch  ten¬ 
der  forts  of  Peaches  which  will  not  take  upon  Plumb 
flocks,  fhould  be  budded  upon  Apricots,  upon  which 
they  will  take  very  well  ;  and  all  forts  of  Peaches 
which  are  planted  upon  dry  foils,  will  continue  much 
longer,  and  not  be  fo  fubjedt  to  blight,  if  they  are  up¬ 
on  Apricots ;  for  it  is  obferved,  that  upon  fuch  foils 
where  Peaches  feldom  do  well,  Apricots  will  thrive 
exceedingly,  which  may  be  owing  to  the  ftrength  and 
compactnefs  of  the  vefiels  in  the  Apricots,  which  ren¬ 
der  it  more  capable  of  affimilating,  or  drawing  its 
nourifhment  from  the  Plumb  flock,  which  in  dry  foils 
feldom  afford  it  in  great  plenty  to  the  bud  ;  and  the 
Peach-tree  being  of  a  loofe  fpongy  nature,  is  not  fo 
capable  to  draw  its  nourifhment  therefrom,  which 
occafions  that  weaknefs  which  is  commonly  obferved 
in  thofe  trees,  when  planted  on  a  dry  foil ;  therefore 
it  is  the  common  pradlice  of  the  Nurfery-gardeners, 
to  bud  the  Plumb  flocks  either  w$h  Apricots,  or 
fome  free  growing  Peach ;  and  after  thefe  have 
grown  a  year,  they  bud  the  tender  forts  of  Peaches 
upon  thefe  fhoots,  by  which  method  many  forts  fuc- 
ceed  well,  which  in  the  common  way  will  not  thrive, 
or  fcarce  keep  alive  ;  and  thefe  the  gardeners  term 
double  worked  Peaches. 

There  are  fome  people  who  of  late  have  budded  and 
grafted  Cherries  upon  flocks  of  the  Cornifh,  and  others 
on  the  Morello  Cherry,  which,  they  fay,  will  render 
the  trees  more  fruitful,  and  lefs  luxuriant  in  growth,  fo 
that  they  may  be  kept  in  lefs  compafs ;  thefe  flocks 
having  the  fame  effect  upon  Cherries,  as  the  Paradife 
flock  hath  on  Apples. 

Having  provided  yourfelf  with  young  flocks  of  all 
thefe  different  forts,  which  fhould  be  raifed  in  the  fe- 
minary  the  preceding  year,  you  fhould  proceed  to 
tranfplanting  them  in  October  (as  was  before  directed) 
into  the  Nurfery.  The  diflance  which  they  fhould 
be  planted,  if  defigned  for  ftandards,  fhould  be  three 
feet  and  a  half  or  four  feet,  row  from  row,  and  a 
foot  and  a  half  diftant  in  the  rows  but  if  for  dwarfs, 
three  feet  row  from  row,  and  one  foot  in  the  rows, 
will  be  a  fufficient  diflance. 

In  taking  thefe  flocks  out  of  the  feed-beds,  you  muft 
rai'fc  the  ground  with  a  fpade,  in  order  to  preferve 
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the  roots  as  entire  as  poffible  ;  then  with  your  knife 
you  fhould  prune  off  all  the  very  imall  fibres  *,  and 
if  there  are  any  which  have  a  tendency  to  root  down¬ 
right,  fuch  roots  fhould  be  fhortened ;  then  having 
thus  prepared  the  plants,  you  fliould  draw  a  line 
acrofs  the  ground  intended  to  be  planted,  and  with 
your  fpade  open  a  trench  thereby  exadlly  {trait,  into 
which  you  fhould  place  them  at  the  diltance  before- 
mentioned,  fetting  them  exactly  upright;  and  then 
put  the  earth  in  ciofe  to  them,  filling  up  the  trench, 
and  with  your  foot  prefs  the  earth  gently  to  the 
roots  of  them,  obierving  not  to  difplace  them  fo  as 
to  make  the  rows  crocked,  which  will  render  them 
unfightly  ;  thefe  plants  fhould  by  no  means  be  head¬ 
ed,  or  pruned  at  top,  which  will  weaken  them,  and 
caufe  them  to  produce  lateral  branches,  and  thereby 
fpoil  them. 

If  the  winter  fhould  prove  very  cold,  it  will  be  of 
great  fervice  to  your  young  docks,  to  lay  forne  mulch 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  near  their  roots,  which 
will  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  the  ground,  fo 
as  to  hurt  the  tender  fibres  which  were  produced  af¬ 
terplanting  ;  but  you  fhould  be  careful  not  to  let  it 
lie  too  thick  near  the  ffems  of  the  plants,  nor  remain 
too  long,  left  the  moifture  fhould  be  prevented  from 
penetrating  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  which  it  often 
does,  where  there  is  not  due  care  taken  to  remove  it 
away  as  fcon  as  the  froft  is  over. 

In  the  hummer  feafon  you  muft  always  obferve  to 
hoe  and  deftroy  the  weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  Nurfery,  will  greatly  weaken  and  retard 
the  growth  of  your  docks  ;  and,  the  fucceeding  years, 
you  fliould  obferve  to  dig  up  the  ground  every  fpring 
between  the  rows,  which  will  loofen  it  fo,  as  that  the 
fibres  may  eafily  ftiike  out  on  each  fide,  and  the 
weeds  will  thereby  be  deftroyed  ;  you  fhould  alfo  ob¬ 
ferve,  where  any  of  the  docks  have  fhot  out  lateral 
branches,  to  prune  them  oft,  that  they  may  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  grow  upright  and  fmooth, 


The  fecond  year  after  planting,  fuch  of  the  flocks  as 


are  defigned  for  dwarf  trees  will  be  fit  to  bud,  but 
thofe  which  are  defigned  for  ftandards,  fliould  be  dif¬ 
fered  to  grow  fix  or  feven  feet  high  before  they  are 
budded  or  grafted.  The  manner  of  budding  and 
grafting  being  fully  defcribed  under  their  refpedlive 
heads,  I  fhall  not  repeat  them  in  this  place,  nor  need 
I  /ay  any  thing  more  of  treating  thefe  trees  after  bud 
ding,  that  being  alfo  treated  of  under  the  feveral  ar 
tides  of  fruits ;  I  fhall  only  add,  that  thofe  flocks 
which  were  budded  in  the  dimmer,  and  have  failed, 
may  be  grafted  the  following  fpring,  but  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  never  take  well  from  grafts,  thefe  fhould 
therefore  be  always  budded. 

The  ground  you  intend  for  the  Flower-nurfery  fhould 
be  well  fituitfed  to  the  fun,  but  defended  from  ftrong 
winds,  by  plantations  of  trees  or  buildings,  and  the 
foil  fliould  be  light  and  dry  ;  which  muft  always  be 
oblerved,  efpecially  for  bulbous -rooted  flowers,  which 
are  defigned  to  be  planted  therein,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  exhibited  under  the  feveral  articles  of 
flowers. 

In  this  Nurfery  fliould  be  planted  the  offsets  of  all 
your  bulbous-rooted  flowers,  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  until  they  become  blowing  roots,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  pleafure-garden,  and 
planted  either  in  beds  or  borders,  according  to  the 
goodnefs  of  the  flowers,  or  the  management  which 
they  require. 

You  may  alfo  in  this  ground  raife  the  feveral  forts  of 
bulbous-rooted  flowers  from  feed,  by  which  means 
new  varieties  may  be  obtained  ;  but  moft  people  arc 
difcouraged  from  fetting  about  this  work,  from  the 
length  of  time  before  the  feedlings  will  come  to 
flower :  however,  after  a  perfon  hath  once  begun,  and 
conftantly  continued  fowing  every  year,  after  the  par¬ 
cel  firft  fowri  has  flowered,  the  regular  fucceffion  of 
them  corning  annually  to  flower,  will  not  render  this 
method  lo  tedious  as  it  at  firft  appeared. 

I  he  feediing  Auriculas,  Polyanthufes,  Ranunculufes 
Anemonies,  Carnations,  &c.  fhould  be  railed  in  this 
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Nurfery,  where  they  fhould  be  preferved  until 
have  flowered,  when  you  fhould  mark  all  ftrh 
worthy  of  being  tranfpknted  into  the  flower"  a 
which  fhould  be  done  in  their  proper  feafons^  f 
is  not  fo  well  to  have  all  thefe  feedlir,®  fi0wL  “ 
pofed  to  public  view  in  the  flower-garden  bee  r' 
it  always  happens,  that  there  are  great  number  'e 
ordinary  flowers  produced  amongft  them,  which 
make  but  an  lndillerent  appearance  in  the  n'eft 
garden.  ^  1 

NUX  A  VELLA N  A.  See  Corylus 
NUX  JUGLANS.  See  Juglans 
NUX  VESICARM.  See  Staphylodendrov 
NYCTANTHES*  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  l6  l 
num.  Rail  Meth.  Plant.  Arabian  Jafmine .  '  J 
The  Characters  are, 

The  emp  dement  of  the  fewer  is  cylindrical ,  permanent 
of  one  leaf  cut  into  eight  or  ten  acute  fegments.  The  L 
is  of  the  falver-Jhape,  of  one  leaf  with  a  cylindrical 
longer  than  the  empalement ,  cut  into  eight  or  ten  fegmem  - 
the  top ,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  two [mail  avoid  ’ 
famines ,  ftuaied  at  the  bet  torn  of  the  tube ,  terminatu 
erett  fummits ,  and  one  rcv.ndif  deprefed  germgfk  [urn 
ing  a  fingle  fiyle  the  length  of  the  tube ,  crowned  i  a  \ 
ere  %  fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  row; 
berry  with  two  cells ,  each  containing  a  large  roundif  /, 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fection 
Linnaeus  s  fecond  cla!s,  wmch  includes  thofe  pfi 
whole  flower?  have  two  ftamina  and  one  fiyle.  * 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Nyctanthes  {Sambac)  caule  volubili,  foliis fubo, 
tis  acutis.  Hort.  Uplal.  4.  Nyftanthes  with  a  wind 
falk  and  acute  leaves.  Jafminum  Atabicum.  Cluf.  C 
3-  A  he  Arabian  'Jafmine. 

2.  Nyctanthes  {Hirfuta)  petiolis  pedunculifque  vi 
fis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  6.  Nyftanthes  with  the  foot-ftalks 
the  leaves  and  flowers  hairy.  Jafminum  Indicum  b; 
ciferum,  fiore  albo  majore,  nodlu  olente.  Com.  Ho 
Mai.  Indian  berry -bearing  Jafmine,  with  a  larger  wh 
flower ,  fuelling  by  night. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  from  whence 
has  been  formerly  brought  to  the  iflands  in  Americ 
where  the  plants  are  cultivated  for  ornament ;  t 
rifes  with  a  winding  ftalk  to  the  height  of  fifteen 


twenty  feet,  fending  out  many  fmall  branches,  ga 
nifhed  with  oval  fmooth  leaves  near  three  inches  Ion 
and  aim  oft  two  broad,  of  a  light  green,  Handing  0 
fite  on  fhort  foot-ftalks,  ending  in  acute  points.  T 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  an 
alfo  upon  the  fide  fhoots,  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  eac 
generally  fuftain  three  flowers,  the  two  lower  being  0 
pofite,  and  the  middle  ones  longer:  thefe  have  cylind 
cal  empalements,  which  are  fhort,  and  are  cut  alnio 
to  the  bottom  into  eight  narrow  fegments.  The  tube 
the  flower  is  narrow,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and 
cut  at  the  top  into  eight  obtufe  fegments,  which 


pand  quite  flat ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  hav 
a  moft  agreeable  odour,  fomewhat  like  the  Orange 
flower,  but  fweeter ;  thefe  flowers,  when  fully  blowi 
drop  out  of  their  cups  upon  being  fliaken,  and  frt 
quently  fall  in  the  night,  fo  that  when  the  plants 
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in  full  flower,  the  place  under  them  is  often  covere 


with  flowers  in  the  morning,  which  foon  change  to 


purplifti  colour.  The  plants  continue  flowering  gre: 
part  of  the  year,  when  they  are  kept  in  a  proper  ten 
perature  of  warmth. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fort  with  very  large  doub 
flowers,  having  a  moft  agreeable  odour,  which  grow 
naturally  at  Malabar,  where  the  women  firing  1 
flowers  to  hang  round  their  necks,  and  by  way 
ornament.  This  fort  was,  fome  years  paft,  growin 
in  the  gardens  at  Hampton-Court,  but  was  aftei 
ward  loft,  with  many  other  rare  plants,  by  the  igne 
'ranee  of  the  gardener;  and,  for  feveral  years  pal 
was  only  known  to  grow  in  the  gardens  of  the  D  ak 
of  Tufcany  in  Europe,  who  kept  a  conflant  guar 
oyer  the  plants,  fo  that  neither  cuttings  or  layei 
might  be  taken  from  them,  fo  as  to  be  propagated 
but  I  have  lately  received  a  plant  of  this  fort;  whic 
was  brought  from  the  Malabar  coafl,  with  feveral  oth< 
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e  plants,  by  Captain  Quick ;  and  this  is  at  pre- 
it  in  fo  flouri  filing  a  date  of  health,  that  I  hope 
>n  to  increafe  the  number  of  plants,  which  will  be 
rreat  acquilition  to  the  Englifh  gardens, 
nnseus  has  fnppofed  that  fort  of  Jafmine,  to  which 
;  title  of  Gardenia  has  been  given,,  to  be  the  fame 
:h  this ;  but  as  my  plant  has  flowered  here,  fo  it 
pears  plainly  to  be  an  accidental  variety  of  this  Nyc- 
ithes,  the  flowers  changing  to  a  purple  colour  be- 
e  they  drop  off,  whereas  the  plant  titled  Gardenia 
inges  to  a  buff  colour;  befide,  this  Nydlanthes  is 
twining  plant,  whereas  the  other  is  of  upright 
iwth  :  he  is  likewife  as  much  miftaken  in  fup- 
fing  it  to  be  the  fame  with  Rumpfius’s  plant,  for  it 
fers  in  many  refpetls  from  that,  as  all'o  from  Bur¬ 
in’s  figure  •,  therefore  if  he  had  looked  upon  the 
ure,  and  attended  to  the  defcription  given  of  this 
int  in  the  Pifa  Garden,  he  could  not  have  fuppofed 
:fe  two  to  be  the  fame  plant. 

ie  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  where  it 
*s  to  the  height  of  a  tree,  dividing  into  many 
inches,  garnifhed  with  large,  oval,  fmooth  leaves, 
a  lucid  green,  with  hairy  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  come 
t  on  every  fide  the  branches  without  order.  The 
wers  are  produced  on  the  fide  of  the  branches 
m  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  upon  long  hairy  foot¬ 
les,  each  fuftaining  feven  or  eight  flowers,  which 
'j  of  a  pure  white,  and  very  fragrant,  but  have  longer 
I  )es  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort.  The  flowers  of 
•  s  plant  open  in  the  evening,  and  drop  off  in  the 
;  >rning,  which  has  occafioned  fome  to  give  it  the 
t  e  of  Arbor  Triftis,  or  the  Sorrowful-tree,  from  its 

<  ling  the  flowers  in  the  morning  ;  this  is  very  rare 
:  Europe  at  prefent. 

1  e  plants  of  the  firfi  fort  are  frequently  brought  from 
J  y  by  the  Italian  gardeners,  who  bring  Orange - 
1  :s  here  for  fale  •,  but  thofe  plants  are  always  grafted 
i  sn  flocks  of  the  common  Jafmine,  which  do  not 
1  ‘p  pace  in  their  growth  with  the  graft,  fo  become 
i  y  unfightly,  when  the  plants  are  grown  to  any  fize; 

1  ides,  the  flocks  are  very  fubjedt  to  flroot  from  the 
1  tom,  and  if  thefe  fhoots  are  not  conflantly  rubbed 

<  they  will  draw  the  nourifhment  from  the  graft 
£  l  flarve  it :  therefore  the  bed  method  to  obtain 
t  plants,  is  to  propagate  them  by  layers  or  cuttings; 
t  former  is  the  fureft  method,  for  unlefs  the  cuttings 
i  very  carefully  managed,  they  will  not  take  root ; 

1  a's  the  flalks  of  this  fort  are  pliable,  they  may 
eaflly  brought  down,  and  laid  in  pots  filled  with  a 
t  loamy  foil,  which  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot- 

I  of  tan  :  if  the  branches  are  laid  down  in  the 
ing  and  carefully  watered,  they  will  put  out  roots 

1  autumn,  when  they  may,-be  cut  from  the  old 
nts,  and  each  transplanted  into  a  leparate  fmall 
:,  and  then  plunged  into  the  tan-bed,  where  they 
add  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
i  v  root. 

thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  they  fhould 
planted  from  May  to  Auguft,  into  pots  filled  with 
:  before-mentioned  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mo- 
rate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  The  pots  fhould  be 
ttty  large,  and  there  may  be  ten  or  twelve  cuttings 
mted  in  each  ;  if  thefe  pots  are  clofely  covered  with 

II  or  hand-glaffes  to  exclude  the  air,  it  will  greatly 
smote  their  taking  root ;  they  mfufi  alfo  be  fhaded 

:  >m  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  gently  re- 
fhed  with  water  when  the  earth  is  dry ;  with  this 
magement  the  cuttings  will  have  taken  root  by  Au- 
fl,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate 
ts,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  layers, 
tefe  plants  may  be  preferved  in  a  moderate  degree 
warmth,  but  if  they  are  plunged  into  the  tan-bed 
the  bark-flove,  they  will  thrive  much  better,  and 
oduce  a  greater  quantity  of  flowers ;  and  as  the 
ives  continue  all  the  year,  the  plants  will  make  a 
e  appearance  in  the  Hove  at  all  feafons,  and  produce 
.  wers  great  part  of  the  year, 
se  fecond  fort  requires  the  fame  treatment,  but  is 
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much  more  difficult  to  propagate,  fo  is  very  rarely 
found  in  the  European  gardens  •  there  were  two  or 
three  of  thefe  plants  brought  from  Florence  a  few 
years  fince,  but  they  were  put  into  the  hands  of  un- 
ikilful  perfons,  fo  were  loft. 

NYMPHiEA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  El.  260.  tab.  137, 
138.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  579.  [is  fo  called,  becaufe  it 
grows  in  water,  which  the  poets  feign  to  be  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  nymphs.]  The  Water  Lily;  in'  French, 
Nenufar. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  or  fl-De 
coloured  leaves ,  and  is  permanent.  The  flower  hath  many 
petals  which  are  fmaller  than  the  empalement ,  fitting  on 
the  fide,  of  the  gcr men,  for  the  moft  part  in  a^fthgle  fe¬ 
mes.  It  hath  a  great  number  of  fhort ,  plain ,  incurved 
flamina ,  with  oblong  fummits^  like  threads ,  growing  to  their 
borders  It  hath  a  large  oval  germen,  but  no  ftyle ,  with 
an  orbicular,  plain ,  target-fhaped  ftigma ,  fitting  clofe, 
whofe  border  is  crenated  and  is  permanent.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  hard ,  oval ,  flefhy  fruit „•  with  a  rude 
narrow  neck ,  crowned  at  the  top ,  and  divided  into  ten  or 
fifteen  cells  full  of  pulp,  with  many  roundifh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  many  male  parts  and  but 
one  female. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Nymph^a  {Luted)  foliis  cordatis  integerrimis,  calyce 
petalis  majore  pentaphyllo.  Flor.  Lap.  218.  Water 
Lily  with  entire  heart-fhaped  leaves ,  whofe  empalement 
conflfts  of  five  leaves  larger  than  the  petals.  Nymphata 
lutea  major.  C.  B.  P.  193.  Greater yellow  Water  Lily. 

2.  Nymphzea  {Alba)  foliis  cordatis  integerrimis,  calyce 
quadrifido.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  510.  Water  Lily  with 
heart-fhaped  entire  leaves ,  and  a  four-pointed  empalement. 
Nymphaea  alba  major.  C.  B.  P.  193.  Greater  white 
Water  Lily. 

There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genuS  which 
are  natives  of  warm  countries,  but  as  they  cannot 
without  great  difficulty  be  cultivated  here,  fo  I  ffiall 
not  enumerate  them  ;  for  unlefs  there  is  a  contrivance 
for  Handing  water  in  the  flove,  in  which  the  plants 
may  be  planted,  they  will  not  grow;  and  fuch  a  place 
would  be  injurious  to  moft  other  plants  in  the  flove, 
by  occafioning  damps ;  fo  that  unlefs  a  flove  was  con¬ 
trived  on  purpofe  for  fome  of  thefe  aquatic  plants,  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  their  cultivation. 

The  two  forts  here  mentioned,  grow  naturally  in 
Handing  waters  in  many  parts  of  England  ;  they  have 
large  roots,  which  -are  faflened  in  the  ground,  from 
which  arife  the  Halles  to  the  furface  of  the  water, 
where  the  leaves  expand  and  float ;  they  are  large, 
roundifh,  and  heart-fhaped.  The  flowers  arife  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves,  and  fwim  upon  the  furface  of  the 
water.  The  white  fort  has  a  faint  fweet  feent;  thefe 
appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  roundifh 
feed-veffels,  filled  with  finning  black  feeds,  which 
ripen  toward  the  end  of  Auguft,  when  they  fink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water. 

The  beH  method  to  propagate  thefe  plants  is,  to  pro¬ 
cure  fome  of  their  feed-veflels  juH  as  they  are  ripe 
and  ready  to  open  ;  thefe  fhould  be  thrown  into  ca¬ 
nals,  or  large  ditches  of  Handing  water,  where  the  feeds 
will  fink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  following  fpring  the 
plants  will  appear  floating  upon  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  in  June  and  July  will  produce  their  beauti¬ 
ful  large  flowers.  When  they  are  once  fixed  to  the! 
place,  they  will  multiply  exceedingly,  fo  as  to  cover 
the  whole  furface  of  the  wrater  in  a  few  years. 

In  fome  fmall  gardens  I  have  feen  the  plants  cultivated 
in  large  troughs  of  water,  where  they  have  flouriffied 
very  well,  and  have  annually  produced  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  flowers  ;  but  as  the  expence  of  thefe  troughs 
is  pretty  great  (their  infldes  requiring  to  be  lined 
with  lead,  to  preferve  them)  there  are  but  few  peo¬ 
ple  who  care  to  be  at  that  charge 
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A  K.  See  Quercus. 

O  B  E  L  1  S  C  O  T  H  E  C  A.  See  Rud- 

BECKIA. 

OCHRUS.  See  Pisum. 

OCULUS  CHRIST I.  See  Horminum  Syl- 

VESTRE. 

OCYMUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R. H.  203.  tab.  96.  Lin. 
Gen,  Plant.  651.  Bafil  ;  in  French,  Baftlic. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  emp dement  of  the  flower  is  Jhort ,  permanent ,  of  one 
leaf,  divided  into  two  lips  ;  the  upper  lip  is  plain ,  bifid, 
and  hear  t-fh  aped ;  the  under  is  cut  into  four  acute  fegments. 
The  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind ,  of  one  petal  inverted.  It 
has  a  fhort  fpreading  tube  ;  the  rifling  lip  is  broad ,  and 
cut  into  four  obtufe  equal  parts  ;  the  reflexed  lip  is  long , 
narrow ,  and  flawed.  ~  It  hath  four  ftamina  in  the  lower 

,  lip ,  which  are  deflexed,  two  of  which  are  a  little  longer 
than  the  other ,  terminated  by  half-moon-flhaped  fummits. 
The  ger  men  is  divided  into  four  parts,  fupporting  a  fen¬ 
der  ftyle ,  fituatcd  with  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  a  bifid 
ftigma.  The  ger  men  afterward  become  four  naked  feeds 
inclofed  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whofe-  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  Ihorter 
ftamina,  and  their  feeds  have  no  covering. 

The  SrECiES  are, 

1.  Ocymum  ( Bafllicum )  foliis  ovatis  glabris,  calycibus 
ciliatis.  Elort.  Cliff.  3 1 5.  Bafil  with  oval  fnooth  leaves , 
and  hairy  empalements.  Ocymum  caryophyllatum 
majus.  C.  B.  P.226.  Greater  Clove- f cent  ed,  or  common 
Bafil. 

2.  Ocymum  ( Minimum )  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  169.  Bafil  with  oval  entire  leaves.  Ocymum 
minimum.  C.  B.  P.  226.  The  leaf:  Bafil,  commonly 
called  Bufh  Bafil. 

3.  Ocymum  ( Medium )  hirfutum,  foliis  ovato-lanceofatis 
acuminatis  dentatis.  Hairy  Bafil  with  oval  fp ear -fl: aped 
leaves  which  are  indented,  and  end  in  acute  points.  Ocy¬ 
mum  medium  vulgatius  &  nigrum.  J.  B.  3.  p.  2. 
247.  Common  middle  black  Bafil. 

4.  Ocymum  ( Americanum )  foliis  ovato-oblongis  ferratis, 
bradteis  cordatis  reflexis  concavis  fpicis  filiformibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  833.  Bafil  with  oval,  oblong,  flawed 
leaves,  and  heart-ficeped,  concave,  refluxed  bradlea. 

5.  Ocymum  iflCampechianuni)  foliis  lanceolatis  fubtus  in- 
canis,  petiolis  longiffimis  villofis  floribus  peduncula- 
tis.  Bafil  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  which  are  hoary  on 
their  under  fide,  and  very  long  hairy  foot-flalks  to  the 
flowers.  Ocymum  Campechianum  odoratiflim um. 
Plouft.  MSS.  The  fwecteft-fcented  Bpfil  of  Campcachy. 

6.  Ocymum  ( Frutefccns )  racemis  fecundis  lateralibus, 
caule  eredto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  832.  Bafil  with  fruitful 
fpikes  of  flowers  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  which  are  ere  cl. 
Ocymum  Zeylanicum,  perenne,  odoratifflmum  lati- 
folium.  Burm.  Zeyl.  174.  tab.  80.  fol  1.  Sweet-fcented 
perennial  Bafil  of  Ceylon ,  with  broad  leaves. 

The  three  firft  forts  grow  naturally  in  India  and  Per- 
fia  ;  of  thefe  there  are  a  great  variety,  which  differ  in 
the  fize,  fhape,  and  colour  of  their  leaves,  as  alfo  in 
their  odour;  but  as  thefe  differences  are  accidental, 
fo  I  have  not  enumerated  them,  being  convinced  from 
repeated  experiments,  that  the  feeds  of  one  plant  will 
produce  many  varieties. 

The  firft  fort  riles  with  a  branching  ftalk  afoot  and  a 
half  high;  the  leaves  are  large,  oval,  apd  fmooth.; 
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the  ftalk  is  hairy,  and  four-cornered  ;  the  leaves  ■ 
placed  by  pairs  oppofite,  and  the  branches  alfo  coi 
out  in  the  fame  manner ;  the  ftalk  is  terminated 
whorled  fpike  of  flowers,  which  is  five  or  fix  inc! 
long,  and  the  branches  are  alfo  terminated  by  fib, 
fpikes  of  flowers  of  the  fame  fort ;  the  whole  pi; 
has  a  ftrong  feent  of  Cloves. 

Of  this  there  are  the  following  varieties  : 

1.  The  fringed-leaved  Bafil  with  purple  leaves, 

2.  The  green  fringed-leaved  Bafil, 

3.  The  green  Bafil  w  ith  ftudded  leaves. 

4.  The  large-leaved  Bafil. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  low  bufhy  plant,  which  feldc 
rifes  more  than  fix  inches  high,  fpreading  out  ir 
branches  from  the  bottom,  forming  an  orbicui 
head  ;  the  leaves  are  fmall,  oval,  and  fmooth,  ftan 
ing  oppofite  on  fliort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  ? 
produced  in  whorls  toward  the  top  of  the  branche 
they  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and  a 
feldom  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  England. 

Of  this  there  are  fome  varieties,  as 

1.  The  fmalleft  Bafil  with  black  purple  leaves. 

2.  The  fmalleft  Bafil  with  variable  leaves. 

The  third  fort  is  the  common  Bafil  which  is  ufed  1 
medicine,  and  alfo  in  the  kitchen,  particularly  by  tl 
French  cooks,  who  make  great  ufe  of  it  in  their  fouj 
and  fauces.  This  rifes  about  ten  inches  high,  few 
ing  out  branches  by  pairs  oppofite,  from  the  bottoir 
the  ftalks  and  branches  are  four-cornered  ;  the  leav< 
are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  ending  in  acute  points,  an! 
are  indented  on  their  edges  ;  the  whole  plant  is  hair; 
and  has  a  ftrong  feent  of  Cloves,  too  powerful  fc 
molt  perfons,  but  to  f<*jne  it  is  very  agreeable:  th 
whole  plant  is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  Briony 
water. 

There  are  fome  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  viz. 

1.  Common  Bafil  with  very  dark  green  leaves,  an 
a  Violet-coloured  flower. 

2.  Curled-leaved  Bafil  with  fhort  fpikes  of  flowers.  1 

3.  Narrow-leaved  Bafil  fuelling  like  Fennel. 

4.  Middle  Bafil  with  a  feent  of  Citron. 

5.  Bafil  with  ftudded  leaves. 

6.  Bafil  with  leaves  of  three  colours. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India;  this  riftl 
with  a  branching  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  whic 
is  taper,  and  of  a  purplifh  colour ;  the  leaves  ar 
fhort  and  hairy  ;  they  are  of  an  oval  oblong  figure 
ending  in  obtufe  points,  and  are  fawed  on  their  edge."" 
Banding  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  ftalk: 
are  terminated  by  three  fpikes  of  flowers,  that  inth 
middle  being  longer  than  the  other  two  ;  the  fpike 
are  narrow,  and  the  flower  have  fhort  foot-ftalks  1 
under  each  whorl  of  flowers  are  two  fmall  leaves  (oj 
braeftea)  placed  oppofite,  which  are  heart-fhaped,  cod 
cave,  and  refiexed.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  1 
fome  plants  are  of  a  purplifh  colour,  but  in  gener: 
they  are  white ;  their  empalements  are  fmooth,  art 
cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top  ;  the  ftyle  of  the  flova 
is  longer  than  the  petal,  and  the  whole  plant  has  | 
ftrong,  fweet,  aromatic  odour.  /  A  | 

The  fifth  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  near  two  fed 
high,  fending  out  fometimes  two,  and  at  others  foil 
branches  towards  the  top,  oppofite,  garnilhed  wit 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and  or  ; 
broad  in  the  middle,  lefiening  at  both  ends  to  a  poi^l 
their  foot-ftalks  are  two  inches  long,  and  are  hairi 
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flowers  grow  in  whorled  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the 
:s,  the  flowers  {landing  upon  foot-ilalks,  each  fuf- 
ng  three  flowers  j  thefe  are  about  the  fize  of  thofe 
ie  common  Bafil,  and  are  white  •,  the  whole  plant 
i  ftrong  aromatic  odour.  It  grows  naturally  at 
peachy. 

fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Cey- 
this  riles  with  a  fquare  ftalk  two  feet  high, 
:h  is  hairy,  and  divides  into  three  branches  at 
op  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  roundifh,  ending  in 
ts  *,  they  are  hairy,  and  crenated  on  their  edges, 
ling  upon  {lender  foot-ftalks ;  the  leaves  on  the 
.s  are  narrower  and  fhorter,  and  have  foot-llalks 
ich  long  ;  the  ftalks  are  terminated  by  three  fpikes 
owers  in  whorls,  that  in  the  middle  being  the 
eft.  The  flowers  are  reflexed  and  hang  down- 
1,  they  are  white,  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
mon  fort.  This  plant  has  lefs  odour  than  the 
forts. 

fe  plants  being  moft  of  them  annual,  are  propa- 
d  from  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  March, 
i  a  moderate  hot-bed  ■,  and  when  the  plants  are 
e  up,  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  into  another 
erate  hot-bed,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them 
they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they  fhould 
plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather,  otherwife  they 
draw  up  very  weak  }  you  muft  alfo  water  them 
uently,  for  they  love  moifture.  In  May  they 
b  Id  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots, 
tranfplanted  either  into  pots  or  borders,  obferv- 
to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after 
h  they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  clear 
\  from  weeds,  and  refrefti  them  with  water  in 
Jj  weather.  Though  thefe  plants  are  only  propa- 
d  from  feeds,  yet  if  you  have  any  particular  fort 
:h  may  arife  from  feeds,  which  you  are  defirous 
creafe,  you  may  take  off  cuttings  any  time  in 
■,  and  plant  them  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  ob- 
mg  to  water  and  fhade  them  for  about  ten  days ; 
hich  time  they  will  take  root,  and  in  three  weeks 
be  fit  to  remove,  either  into  pots  or  borders, 
the  feedling  plants.  In  September  thefe  plants 
perfedt  their  feeds,  when  thofe  forts  which  ap- 
the  moftdiftindt,  fhould  have  their  feeds  preferved 
rate,  for  fowing  the  following  fpring. 

:  feeds  of  thefe  plants  are  ufually  brought  from  the 
fc  h  of  France  or  Italy  every  fpring,  becaufe  fome  of 
:1  n  feldom  ripen  their  feeds  in  this  country  in  the 
3  air.  But  whoever  is  curious  to  prelerve  the  feeds 
ny  of  the  varieties,  fhould  place  them  in  an  airy 
s-cafe  or  ftove  in  the  autumn,  when  the  weather 
ins  to  be  cold  or  wet  •,  and  by  fupplying  them 
ft  i  water,  and  letting  them  have  free  air  every  day 
irpild  weather,  they  will  perfect  their  feeds  very 
in  this  country. 

:  fifth  fort  is  more  tender  than  any  of  the  other ; 
was  difcovered  growing  wild  at  Campeachy,  by 
late  Dr.  William  Houftoun,  who  fent  the  feeds 
England.  This  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  early 
he  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up, 
r  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  very  tempe- 
hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward ;  and  when  they 
e  obtained  ftrength,  they  fhould  be  each  tranf- 
t  ited  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  placed  either  in  the 
re,  or  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  where  they  may 
e  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather ;  but  by 
l  ig  fheltered  from  the  cold  and  wet,  the  plants  will 
y  fed  their  feeds  very  well  in  England, 
e  fixth  fort  grows  to  be  fhrubby,  and  if  placed 
a  moderate  warmth  in  winter,  may  be  preferved 
years  ^  but  this  will  ripen  its  feeds  the  firft  year, 
he  plants  are  brought  forward  in  the  fpring  j  but 
his  fhould  fail,  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  the 
/e,  where  they  may  be  kept  through  the  winter, 
1  the  following  feafon  they  will  perfect  their  feeds. 
:he  fummer  the  plants  fhould  be  placed  in  the  open 
in  a  fheltered  fituation,  and  in  warm  weather  they 
uld  have  plenty  of  water. 
iere  have  been  many  fictitious  {lories  handed  down 
ough  feveral  generations,  of  fcorpions  being  bred 
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in  the  brain  of  perfcns  who  frequently  fmelled  this 
plant ;  and  others  have  afierted,  that  fcorpions  com¬ 
monly  breed  under  the  plants,  but  thefe  ftories  are 
without  foundation  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  odour 
of  thefe  plants  is  too  ftrong  for  moft  perfons,  efpeci- 
ally  in  a  room,  or  if  near  them  ;  for  which  reafon  they 
fhould  not  be  placed  too  near  the  habitation,  becaufe 
if  they  are  in  any  quantity,  the  odour  will  extend  at 
times  to  moft  of  the  apartments  when  the  windows 
are  open. 

CENANTHE.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  312.  tab.  166. 
Lin.  Geri.  Plant.  314.  [o Iwvfa,  of  Omi,  a  Vine,  and 
a  flower.  The  ancients  called  any  plant 
CEnanthe  that  flowered  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
Vine,  or  whofe  flowers  had  the  fame  odour.]  Water 
Dropwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  -plant  with  an  umbelliferous  flower  ;  the  principal 
umbel  has  but  few  rays ,  but  the  particular  umbels  have 
many  fhort  ones.  The  principal  involucrUm  is  compofed 
of  many  Jingle  leaves ,  which  are  fljcrter  than  the  umbel ; 
the  fmaller  umbels  have  many  flnall  leaves  •,  the  rays  of 
the  principal  umbel  are  difform.  Thofe  flo  wers  in  the 
difk  are  hermaphrodite ,  and  are  compofed  of  five  heart- 
jhaped  inflexed  petals ,  which  are  almofi  equal  ,  thofe 
of  the  rays  are  male ,  and  have  five  large  unequal 
petals  which  are  bifid  they  have  five  Jingle  ftamina 
terminated  by  roundifh  fummits.  The  ger men  is  Jiluated 
under  the  flower,  fupporting  two  awl-fhaped  permanent 
ftyles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  fruit ,  divided  into  two  parts ,  containing 
two  almofi  oval  feeds,  convex  on  one  fide  and  plain  on  the 
other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  CEnanthe  (Crocata)  foliis  omnibus  multifidis  obtufis 
fubsequalibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  99.  Water  Dropwort , 
whofe  leaves  all  end  in  many  obtufe  points,  and  are  almofi 
equal.  CEnanthe  fucco  virofo,  cicutse  facie  lobelii. 
J.  B.  3.  p.  2,  193.  Hemlock  Dropwort. 

2.  CEnanthe  ( Fiftulofa )  ftolonifera,  foliis  caulinis  pin- 
natis  filiformibus  fiftulofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  254.  Water 
Dropwort ,  with  fiehder ,  fifiular ,  winged  leaves  growing 
on  the  ftalks.  CEnanthe  aquatica.  C.  B.  P.  162.  Wa¬ 
ter  Dropwort. 

3.  CEnanthe  ( Pimpinelloides )  foliolis  radicalibus  cunea- 
tis  fiffis,  caulinis  integris  linearibus  longiflimis  cana- 
liculatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  99.  Water  Dropwort  whofe  lower 
leaves  are  oval  and  cut ,  but  thofe  on  the  ftalks  entire , 
narrow ,  and  channelled.  CEnanthe  apii  folio.  C.  B.  P. 

162.  Water  Dropwort  with  a  Smallageleaf 

4.  CEnanthe  {Prolifera)  umbellularum  pedunculis 
marginalibus  longioribus  ramofis  mafeulis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  63.  Water  Dropwort  whofe  foot-ftalks  on  the 
borders  of  the  umbels  are  longer ,  branching ,  and  bear 
male  flowers.  CEnanthe  prolifera  Apula.  C.  B.  P. 

163.  Childing  Water  Dropwort  of  Apulia. 

5.  CEnanthe  ( Globulofa )  frudlibus  globofis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
09.  Water  Dropwort  with  globular  fruit.  CEnanthe 
Lufitanica,  femine  crafliore  globofo.  Tourn.  Inft. 
313.  Portugal  Water  Dropwort,  with  a  thicker  globu¬ 
lar  feed. 

The  firft  of  thofe  here  mentioned,  is  very  common 
by  the  fides  of  the  Thames  on  each  fide  London,  as 
alfo  by  the  fides  of  large  ditches  and  rivers  in  divers 
parts  of  England :  this  plant  commonly  grows  four 
or  five  feet  high  with  ftrong  jointed  ftalks,  which, 
being  broken,  emit  a  yellowilh  foetid  juice  j  the  leaves 
are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  common  Hemlock, 
but  are  of  a  lighter  green  colour  :  the  roots  divide 
into  four  or  five  large  taper  ones,  which,  when  fepa- 
rated,  have  fome  refemblance  to  Parfneps ;  for  which 
fome  ignorant  perfons  have  boiled  them,  whereby 
themfelves  and  family  have  been  poifoned. 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  moft  poifonous  we  know  j 
the  juice  which  is  at  firft  like  milk,  turns  afterward 
to  a  Saffron  colour :  if  a  perfon  fhould  fwallow  ever 
fo  little  of  this  juice,  it  will  fo  contract  every  part  it 

9  M  touches. 
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touches,  that  there  will  immediately  follow  a  terrible 
inflammation  and  gangrene:  and  what  is  worfe, 
there  has  not  yet  been  found  an  antidote  againft  it ; 
for  which  reafon,  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  to 
know  this  plant,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  for  fear  we 
fhould  take  it  for  any  other  like  it,  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  prove  fatal. 

The  poifonous  quality  of  this  plant,  had  led  fome 
perfons  to  believe  it  to  be  the  Cicuta  of  the  ancients ; 
but  according  to  Wepfer,  the  Sium  alterum  olufatri 
facie  of  Lobel,  is  what  the  ancients  called  Cicuta,  as 
may  be  feen  at  large  in  Wepfer’s  book  De  Cicuta. 
The  fecond  fort  is  very  common  in  moift  foils,  and 
by  the  fides  of  rivers  in  divers  parts  of  England  :  this 
is  not  fuppofed  to  be  near  fo  ftrong  as  the  jflrft,  but 
is  of  a  poilonous  quality. 

All  the  forts  of  thefe  plants  naturally  grow  in  moift 
places,  fo  that  whoever  hath  a  mind  to  cultivate 
them,  Ihould  fow  their  feeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe 
in  autumn,  upon  a  moift  foil,  where  they  will  come 
up,  and  thrive  exceedingly  the  following  fummer, 
and  require  no  farther  care  but  to  clear  them  from 
weeds. 

(ENOTHERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  424.  Onagra. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  302.  tab.  156.  Tree  Primrofe. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  having  a  long 
cylindrical  tube,  cut  into  four  acute  fegments  at  the  brim , 
which  turn  backward.  The  flower  has  four  heart-fhaped 
petals ,  which  are  lengthways  inferted  in  the  diviflons  of 
the  empalement.  It  hath  eight  awl-floaped  incurved  fta- 
mina ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  tube  of  the  empalement , 
and  are  terminated  by  oblong  proftrate  fummits.  The  cy¬ 
lindrical  germen  is  fituated  under  the  tube  of  the  empale¬ 
ment ,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  thick  qua- 
drifid ,  obtufe,  reflexed  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  four-cornered  cylindrical  capfule  having  four 
cells ,  which  are  filled  with  fmall  angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  eighth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
v/hofe  flowers  have  eight  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are,  ' 

1.  CEnothera  ( Biennis )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  planis, 
caule  muricato  fubvillofo  Vir.  Cliff.  33.  Tree  Prim¬ 
rofe,  with  plain ,  oval,  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  and  a  rough 
hairy  ftalk.  Onagra  latifolia.  Tourn.  Inft.  302.  Broad¬ 
leaved  Tree  Primrofe. 

2.  CEnothera  ( Anguftifolia )  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis, 
caule  hifpido.  Tree  Primrofe  with  fpear-fhaped  indented 
leaves ,  and  a  prickly  ftalk.  Onagra  anguftifolia,  caule 
rubro,  flore  minore.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  302.  Nar¬ 
row-leaved  Tree  Primrofe ,  with  a  red  ftalk  and  a  fmaller 

.  flower. 

3.  CEnothera  ( Glabra )  foliis  lanceolatis  planis,  caule 
glabro.  Tree  Primrofe  with  plain  fpear-fhaped  leaves , 
and  a  fmooth  ftalk. 

4.  CEnothera  (. Molliffma )  foliis  lanceolatis  undulatis. 
Vir.  Cliff.  33.  Tree  Primrofe  with  waved  fpear-fhaped 
leaves.  Onagra  Bonarienfis  villofa,  flore  mutabili. 
Hort.  Elth.  297.  Hairy  Tree  Primrofe  of  Buenos  Ayres , 
with  a  changeable  flower. 

5.  CEnothera  ( Pumila )  foliis  radicalibus  ovatis,  cauli- 
nis  lanceolatis  obtufis,  caplulis  ovatis  fulcatis.  Tab. 
188.  Tree  Primrofe  with  oval  leaves  at  the  root,  thofe 
on  the  ftalks  fpear-fhaped,  blunt-pointed ,  and  oval  fur¬ 
rowed  feed-veffels. 

The  other  fpecies  which  have  been  formerly  placed  in 
this  genus,  are  now  under  Jussis  a  and  Ludwigia, 
to  which  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn. 

The  three  firft  forts  grow  naturally  in  Virginia,  and 
in  other  parts  of  North  America,  from  whence  their 
feeds  were  brought  to  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century  ;  but  they  are  now  become  fo  com¬ 
mon  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  to  be  taken  for  na¬ 
tives.  The  firft  hath  a  long,  thick,  taper  root,  which 
runs  deep  into  the  ground,  from  which  arife  many 
obtufe  leaves  which  lpread  flat  on  the  ground ;  be¬ 
tween  thefe  the  ftalks  come  out,  which  rife  between 
three  and  four  feet  high,  and  is  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  a  little  hairy,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
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finger,  full  of  pith  •,  this  is  garnifhed  with  lon< 
row  leaves  fet  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  without  order ' 
flowers  are  produced  all  along  the  ftalk  from  the 
of  the  leaves,  the  germen  fitting  clofe  to  the 
from  the  top  of  which  arifes  the  tube  of  the  fl 
which  is  narrow,  more  than  two  inches  long ;  ; 
top  is  the  empalement,  which  is  cut  into  four 
fegments,  which  are  reflexed  downward.  The 
of  the  flower  is  cut  into  four  large  obtufe  feo-ft 
which  in  the  evening  are  expanded  quite  flat  bb! 
ftiut  in  the  day  ;  thefe  are  of  a  bright  yellow  cc 
From  the  flower  opening  in  the  evening,  many 
fons  call  it  the  Night  Primrofe.  The  plants  bee 
flower  about  Midlummer,  and  as  the  ftalks  ad\ 
in  height,  fo  other  flowers  are  produced,  whe  Dy 
there  is  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  on  the  fame  plant  jjj 
autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  red  ftalks,  which  are  fet 
rough  protuberances  :  it  does  not  rife  fo  high  a 
firft,  the  leaves  are  narrower,  and  the  flowers 
fmaller. 

The  third  fort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having  {} 
er  ftalks,  narrower  leaves,  and  fmaller  flowers  ■ 
from  the  fecond,  in  having  fmooth  ftalks,  which 
of  a  pale  green  colour.  Thefe  differences  are  pei  1 
nent,  fo  they  are  undoubtedly  different  fpecies. 
The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Bueno?  Ay 
this  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk  more  than  two  feet  h 
hairy,  garnifhed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leavesem 
in  acute  points ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  bein 
little  waved  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  along  the  ftalks, 
the  other  forts  ;  they  are  firft  of  a  pale  yellow,  bu 


they  decay  change  to  an  Orange  colour-,  they 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  either  of  the  former  forts, 
expand  only  in  the  evening  ;  the  feed-veffels  are 
der,  taper,  and  hairy.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  ti 
with  the  former. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  from  whei 
the  feeds  were  brought  to  Paris  a  few  years  p 
This  is  a  perennial  plant ;  the  root  is  fibrous ; 
lower  leaves  are  oval  and  fmall,  fitting  clofe  to 
ground  ;  the  ftalk  is  flender,  near  a  foot  high,  anc 
garnifhed  with  fmall  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  of  a  li 
green,  ending  in  blunt  points,  fitting  clofe  to 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
leaves  like  the  other  fpecies  ;  thefe  are  fmall,  ol 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  appear  at  the  fame  time 
the  former,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort,  oval, 
rowed  feed-veffels,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  three  firft  forts  are  very  hardy  plants,  and  if  0 
brought  into  a  garden,  and  the  feeds  permitted 
fcatter,  there  will  be  a  fupply  of  plants  without : 
care.  They  are  biennial,  and  perifh  after  they  ha 


perfected  their  feeds.  The  feeds  lof  thefe  plar 
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fhould  be  fown  in  the  autufnn,  for  thofe  which 
fown  in  the  fpring  feldom  rife  the  fame  year :  w 
the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  care  t 
require  till  the  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  trar 
planted  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned 
flower ;  but  as  the  roots  of  thefe  plants  ftrike  deep 
the  ground,  fo  there  fhould  be  care  taken  not 
cut  or  break  them  in  removing.  The  plants 
thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation,  and  will  flow 
in  London  in  fmall  gardens,  better  than  moft  ot- 
plants. 

The  fourth  fort  is  now  become  pretty  common 
the  Englifh  gardens,  for  if  the  feeds  of  this  are  pe 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  tire  folloV 
ing  fpring,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to  kec 
them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where  the 
grow  too  clofe.  If  thefe  plants  are  kept  in  pots,  an 
placed  in  a  green-houfe  in  the  autumn,  they  will  li\ 
through  the  winter ;  but  as  they  produce  flowers  an 
feeds  in  the  open  air,  the  plants  are  feldom  preferve 
longer. 

The  fifth  fort  is  perennial,  and  may  be  propagate 
either  by  parting  of  the  roots,  or  by  feeds :  if  it  is  t 
the  former,  the  beft  time  for  doing  it  is  in  the  fpring 
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jt  if  they  are  props.g3.ted  by  feeds,  thele  fhould  be 
wn  in  the  autumn ;  and  the  fureft  way  is  to  fow 
e  feeds  in  pots,  and  place  them  under  a  hot-bed 
ime  in  winter  :  in  the  fpring  the  plants  will  appear, 

,d  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  a  few  of  them  may 
,  planted  in  fmall  pots,  to  be  fheltered  under  a 
,mmon  frame  in  the  winter  ;  and  the  others  may 
■  planted  in  a  Iheltered  border,  where  they  will  en- 
ire  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well,  and 
e  following  fummer  they  will  produce  flowers  and 
eds  in  plenty;  fo  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  part- 
„  of  their  roots,  becaufe  the  feedling  plants  will 
;  much  ftronger  and  flower  better,  thanvhofe  prepa¬ 
red  by  offsets.  , 

DENLANDIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  42.  tab. 

5.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  143. 

The  Characters  are, 
he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  fitting  upon 
ie  germen ,  and  is  cut  into  five  parts.  ‘The  flower  has 
, Ur  oval  petals  which  fpread  open ,  and  are  double  the 
ngth  of  the  empalement ,  and  four  ftamina  terminated  by 
nail  fummits.  It  hath  a  rcundifh  germen  fituated  under 
)e  flower,  fupporting  a  fingle  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  indent- 
l  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  globular 
ipfule  with  two  cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

'his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
.innasus’s  fourth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  |plants 
rhofe  flowers  have  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  ,genus  in  the 
Englifh  gardens,  which  is, 
c  >enlandia  ( Corymbofa )  pedunculis  multifloris,  foliis 
neari-lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  119.  Oldenlandia 
nth  many  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk ,  and  linear  fpear- 
mped  leaves.  Oldenlandia  humilis  hyflopifolia.  Plum, 
ov.  Gen.  Dwarf  Oldenlandia  having  a  Hyjfop  leaf. 

.'his  plant  was  difeovered  in  America  by  Father  Plu- 
fier,  who  gave  this  name  to  it  in  honour  of  Henry 
lernard  Oldenland,  a  German,  who  was  difciple  of 
)r.  Herman  at  Leyden,  and  was  a  very  curious  bo- 
mift.  , 

"he  feeds  of  this  plant  were  fent  into  England  by 
dr.  Robert  Millar,  who  gathered  them  in  Jamaica, 
t  is  a  low  annual  plant,  which  feldom  rifes  above 
hree  or  four  inches  high,  and  divides  into  many 
ranches  which  fpread  near  the  ground.  Thefe 
ranches  arefurnifhed  with  long  narrow  leaves,  which 
re  placed  oppofite.  From  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
rifes  the  flower-ftalk,  which  grows  about  an  inch,  or 
little  more  in  length,  and  divides  into  three  or  four 
mailer  foot-ftalks  ;  on  the  top  of  each  of  thefe.  Hands 
»ne  fmall  white  flower.  * 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the 
pring  on  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  come 
ip,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  hot-bed 
>r  into  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot 
ied  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade 
hem  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  time 
hey  muft  have  a  large  fhare  of  free  air  in  warm  wea- 
her,  and  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water. 
With  this  management  the  plants  will  flower  in  June, 
md  their  feeds  will  ripen  in  July,  fo  that  the  feeds 
muft  be  gathered  from  time  to  time  as  they  ripen ; 
for  as  the  branches  grow  larger,  fo  there  will  be  frefh 
Bowers  produced  until  autumn,  when  the  plants 
will  perifti ;  but  if  the  feeds  are  -permitted  to  fcatter 
in  the  pots,  the  plants  will  loon  after  appear,  which 
will  live  through  the  winter,  provided  they  are  placed 
in  the  ftove,  and  will  flower  early  the  following 
fpring. 

LEA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  598.  tab.  370.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  20.  [of  ’£*«»«,]  the  Olive ;  in  French, 
Olivier. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  has  a  fmall  tubulous  empalement  of  one  leaf,  cut  into 
four  fegments  at  the  top.  The  flower  conflfts  of  one  petal 
which  is  tubulous,  cut  at  the  brim  into  four  fegments 
vshich  fpread  open.  It  has  two  fhort  ftamina  terminated 
by  erett  fummits ,  and  a  roundifh  germen  fupporting  a  fhort 
ftyle,  crowned  by  a  thick  bifid  ftigma.  The  germen  after- 
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ward  turns  to  an  oval  fmooth  fruit  [or  berry)  with  one 
cell,  inclofing  an  obloyig  oval  nut. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fecond  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  two  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ole  a  ( Gallica )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  fubtus  incanis. 
Olive  with  linear  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  hoary  on 
their  under  fide.  Olea  frudhl  oblongo  minori.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  599.  Olive  with  a  fmaller  oblong  fruit , 
commonly  called  Provence  Olive. 

2.  Olea  ( Hifpanica )  foliis  lanceolatis,  frudtu  ovato. 
Olive  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  an  egg-floaped  fruit. 
Olea  frudtu  maximo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  599.  Olive 
with  the  largeft  fruit ,  called  the  Spanifh  Olive. 

Olea  ( Sylveflris )  foliis  lahceolatis  obtufis  rigidis, 
fubtus  incanis.  Olive  with  fpear-fhaped ,  obtufe,  rigid 
leaves ,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide.  Olea  fyl- 
veftris,  folio  duro,  fubtus  incano.  C.  B.  P.  472. 
The  wild  Olive  with  a  hard  leaf,  and  hoary  on  its  un¬ 
der  fide. 

4.  Olea  ( Africana )  foliis  lanceolatis  lucidis*  ramis  tere- 
tibus.  Olive  with  fpear-fhaped  fhining  leaves,  add  taper 
branches.  Olea  Afra,  folio  longo,  lato,  fupra  atro- 
viridi  fplendente,  infra  pallide  viridi.  Boer.  Ind.  alt. 
2.  218.  African  Olive,  with  along,  broad,  fhining  leaf, 
of  a  greeniflo  black  above,  and  pale  on  its  under  fide. 

5.  Olea  ( Buxifolia)  foliis  ovatis  rigidis  feflilibus.  Olive 
with  oval  ftijf  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches.  Olea 
Afra,  folio  buxi  craflfo  atroviridi,  lucido,  cortice  albo 
fcabro.  Boerh.Ind.  alt.  2.  218.  African  Olive,  with  a 
thick ,  dark,  fhining  Box  leaf,  and  a  rough  white  bark , 
commonly  called  Box-leaved  Olive. 

The  firft  fort  is  what  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouth  of 
Prance  chiefly  cultivate,  becaufe  from  this  fpecies  the 
beft  oil  is  made,  which  is  a  great  branch  of  trade  in 
Provence  and  Languedoc ;  and  it  is  the  fruit  of  this 
fort  which  is  moft  efteemed  when  pickled  :  of  this 
there  are  fome  varieties  ;  the  firft  is  called  Olive  Pi- 
choline  ;  there  is  another  with  dark  green  fruit,  one 
with  white  fruit,  and  another  with  fmaller  and  rounder 
fruit ;  but  as  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  accidental 
varieties  which  have  ril'en  from  the  fame  feeds,  I 
have  not  enumerated  them. 

The  Olive  feldom  rifes  to  be  a  large  tree,  and  is 
rarely  feen  with  a  fingle  Item,  but  frequently  two  or 
three  ftems  rife  from  the  fame  root ;  thefe  grow  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  putting  out  branches 
from  the  fides  almoft  their  whole  length,  which  are 
covered  with  a  gray  bark,  and  garmfhed  with  ftifF 
leaves  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an 
inch  broad  in  the  middle,  gradually  dimimfhing  to 
both  ends ;  they  are  of  a  lively  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  and  hoary  on  their  under,  Handing  oppofite, 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  bunches  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  have 
fhort  tubes,  fpreading  open  at  the  top ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  fruit,  which,  in  warm  countries* 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Spain,  where 
the  trees  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize  than  the  former 
fort ;  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  and  not  fo  white  on 
their  under  fide  ;  and  the  fruit  is  near  twice  the  fize 
of  thofe  of  the  Provence  Olive,  but  are  of  a  ftrong 
rank  flavour,  and  the  oil  made  from  thefe,  is  too 
ftrong  for  moft  Englilh  palates. 

The  third  fort  is  the  wild  Olive,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  woods,  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  fo  is  never  cultivated  ;  the  leaves  of  this  fore 
are  much  fhorter  and  ftiffer  than  thofe  of  the  other ; 
the  branches  are  frequently  armed  with  thorns,  and 
the  fruit  is  fmall  and  of  no  value. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  forts  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  the  fourth  rifes  to  the  height  of  the 
firft,  to  which  it  bears  fome  refemblance,  but  the 
bark  is  rougher  ;  the  leaves  are  not  fo  long,  and  are 
of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide  ;  but  as  this  does 
not  produce  fruit  in  Europe,  I  can  give  no  account 
of  it. 
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The  fifth  fort  is  of  humbler  growth,  feldom  rifing 
more  than  four  or  five  feet  high,  fending  out  branches 
from  the  root  upward,  forming  a  bulky  fhrub  ;  the 
branches  are  taper,  and  covered  with  a  gray  bark  > 
the  leaves  are  oval,  very  ftiff,  and  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  other  fpecies.  This  has  not  produced  any  fruit 
in  England. 

All  thefe  forts  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  the 
curious,  but  they  are  rather  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where 
they  are  fometimes  planted  againft  walls,  and  with  a 
little  protection  in  very  fevere  froft,  they  are  main¬ 
tained  pretty  well ;  but  in  Devonfhire  there  are  fome 
of  thefe  trees,  which  have  grown  in  the  open  air  ma¬ 
ny  years,  and  are  feldom  injured  by  the  froft,  but 
the  fummers  are  not  warm  enough  to  bring  the  fruit 
to  maturity.  There  were  feveral  of  thefe  trees  planted 
againft  a  warm  wall  at  Cambden-houfe  near  Kenfing- 
ton,  which  fucceeded  very  well,  till  their  tops  were 
advanced  above  the  wall  ;  after  which  they  were  ge¬ 
nerally  killed  in  winter,  fo  far  down  as  to  the  top  of 
the  wall.  Thefe  in  1719  produced  a  good  number 
of  fruit,  which  grew  fo  large  as  to  be  fit  for  pickling  ; 
but  fince  that  time,  their  fruit  has  feldom  grown  to 
any  fize. 

The  Olive  was,  by  the  ancients,  confidered  as  a  ma¬ 
ritime  tree,  and  they  fuppofed  it  would  not  thrive  at 
any  diftance  from  the  fea  ;  but  by  experience,  we  find 
they  will  fucceed  very  well  in  any  country,  where  the 
air  is  of  a  proper  temperature  of  heat,  though  the 
trees  are  found  to  bear  the  fpray  of  the  fea  better  than 
moft  other  forts. 

In  Languedoc  and  Provence^  where  the  Olive-tree  is 
greatly  cultivated,  they  propagate  it  by  truncheons 
fplit  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  ;  for  as  thefe  trees 
are  frequently  hurt  by  hard  frofts  in  winter,  fo  when 
their  tops  are  killed,  they  fend  up  feveral  ftalks 
from  the  root  •,  and  when  thefe  are  grown  pretty 
ftrong,  they  feparate  them  with  an  ax  from  the  root, 
in  the  doing  of  which  they  are  careful  to  preferve  a 
few  roots  to  the  truncheons  •,  thefe  are  cut  off  in  the 
fpring,  after  the  danger  of  froft  is  over,  and  plant¬ 
ed  about  two  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  covering  the 
furface  with  litter  or  mulch,  to  prevent  the  fun  and 
wind  from  penetrating  and  drying  of  the  ground ; 
when  the  plants  have  taken  new  root,  they  are  care¬ 
ful  to  ftir  the  ground  and  deftroy  the  weeds. 

This  tree  will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil,  but  when  it  is 
planted  in  rich  moift  ground,  they  grow  larger  and 
make  a  finer  appearance,  than  in  poor  land  •,  but  the 
fruit  is  of  lefs  efteem,  becaufe  the  oil  made  from  it  is 
not  fo  good  as  that  which  is  produced  in  a  leaner  foil. 
The  chalky  ground  is  efteemed  the  beft  for  thefe  trees, 
and  the  oil  which  is  made  from  the  trees  growing  in 
that  fort  of  land  is  much  finer,  and  will  keep  longer 
than  the  other. 

In  the  countries  where  the  inhabitants  are  curious  in 
the  making  of  their  oil,  they  are  frequently  obliged  to 
get  truncheons  of  the  ordinary  forts  of  Olives  to 
plant ;  but  after  they  have  taken  good  root,  they 
graft  them  with  the  fort  of  Olive  which  they  prefer 
to  the  others.  In  Languedoc  they  chiefly  propagate 
the  Cormeau,  the  Ampoulan,  and  Moureau,  which 
are  three  varieties  of  the  firft  fpecies  :  but  in  Spain 
the  fecond  fort  is  generally  cultivated,  where  they 
have  more  regard  to  the  fize  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
quantity  of  oil  they  will  produce,  than  to  their  quality. 

If  the  culture  of  thefe  trees  was  well  underftood  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Carolina,  and  properly  purfued,  it 
might  become  a  valuable  branch  of  trade  to  them  •, 
for  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  their  fucceeding,  the 
fummers  there  being  hot  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit  to 
its  utmoft  perfedtion. 

In  this  country  the  plants  are  only  preferved  by  way 
of  curiofity,  and  are  placed  in  v.  inter  in  the  green- 
houfe  for  variety,  fo  I  fhall  next  give  an  account  of 
the  method  by  which  they  are  here  propagated,  with 
their  manner  of  treatment. 

Ihefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down 
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their  tender  branches  (in  the  manner  praffiffd 
other  trees,)  which  fhould  remain  undifturbed  T 
years;  in  which  time  they  will  have  put  out'V  ° 
and  may  then  be  taken  off  from  the  old  plants 
tranfplanted  either  into  pots  filled  with  frefh  'li 
earth,  or  into  the  open  ground  in  a  warm  fituat 
The  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting  is  the  betinn 
of  April,  when  you  fhould,  if  poffible,  take  the 
portunity  of  a  moift  feafon  ;  and  thofe  which 
planted  in  pots,  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fhady 
of  the  green-houfe  until  they  have  taken  root  •  * 
thofe  planted  in  the  ground  fhould  have  mulch 
about  their  roots,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  dry 
too  faft,  and  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  water 
you  muft  by  no  means  let  them  have  too  much  rm 
ture,  which  will  rot  the  tender  fibres  of  their  roc 
and  deftroy  the  trees.  When  the  plants  have-ta! 
frefh  root,  thofe  in  the  pots  may  be  expofed  to 
open  air,  with  other  hardy  exotics,  with  which 
fhould  be  houfed  in  winter,  and  treated  as  Myrti 
and  other  lefs  tender  trees  and  fhrubs ;  but  thofe" 
the  open  air  will  require  no  farther  care  until 
winter  following,  when  you  fhould  mulch  thegrou 
about  their  roots,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  pe; 
trating  deep  into  it ;  and  if  the  froft  fhould  pro 
very  fevere,  you  fhould  cover  them  with  mats,  whi 
will  defend  them  from  being  injured  thereby;  b 
you  muft  be  cautious  not  to  let  the  mats  contin 
over  them  after  the  froft  is  paft,  left  by  keepii 
them  too  clofe,  their  leaves  and  tender  branch 
fhould  turn  mouldy  for  want  of  free  air  ;  which  w 
be  of  as  bad  confequence  to  the  trees,  as  if  they  h 
been  expofed  to  the  froft,  and  many  times  work 
for  it  feldom  happens,  if  they  have  taken  much 
this  mould,  or  have  been  long  covered,  fo  that 
has  entered  the  bark,  that  they  are  ever  recoverah 
again  ;  whereas  it  often  happens,  that  the  frqft  on 
deftroys  the  tender  fhoots ;  but  the  body  and  large 
branches  remaining  unhurt,  put  out  again  the  fuc 
ceeding  fpring. 

Thefe  trees  are  generally  brought  over  from  Ital 
every  fpring,  by  the  perfons  who  import  Orange 
trees,  Jafmines,  &c.  from  whom  they  may  be  pro 
cured  pretty  reafonable  ;  which  is  a  better  methoc 
than  to  raile  them  from  layers  in  this  country,  tha 
being  too  tedious  ;  and  thofe  which  are  thus  brough 
over,  have  many  times  very  large  ftems,  to  whic 
fize  young  plants  in  this  country  would  not  arrive 
in  ten  or  twelve  years.  When  you  firft  procure  theft 
ftems,  you  fhould  (after  having  foaked  their  root; 
twenty-four  hours  in  water,  and  cleaned  them  fron 
the  filth  they  have  contradted  in  their  paffage)  plan 
them  in  pots  filled  with  frefh  light  fandy  earth,  anc 
plunge  them  into  a  moderate  hot- bed,  obferving  tc 
fereen  them  from  the  violence  of  the  fun  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  alfo  to  refrefh  them  with  water.; 
as  you  fhall  find  the  earth  in  the  pots  dry.  In  this 
fituation  they  will  begin  to  flboot  in  fix  weeks  or  twcl 
months  after,  when  you  fhould  let  them  have  air  irj 
proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  ;  and  aftei 
they  have  made  pretty  good  fhoots,  you  fliould  in-j 
ure  them  to  the  open  air  by  degrees,  into  which 
they  fhould  be  removed,  placing  them  in  a  fitua¬ 
tion  where  they  may  be  defended  from  ftror.g 
winds  ;  in  this  place  they  fhould  remain  till  Odtober- 
following,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the^ 
green-houfe,  as  was  before  directed.  Havmg  thus' 
managed  thefe  plants  until  they  have  acquired  ftrong^ 
roots,  and  made  tolerable  good  heads,  you  may 
draw  them  out  of  the  pots,  preferving  the  earth  tojj 
their  roots,  and  plant  them  in  the  open  air  in  a* 
warm  fituation,  where  you  muft  manage  them  as  was! 
before  directed  for  the  voung  ones  ;  and  thefe  wiil| 
in  two  or  three  years  produce  flowers,  and  in  veryl 
warm  feafons  fome  fruit,  provided  they  do  well.* 
The  Lucca  and  Box-leaved  Olives  are  the  hardidrJ 
for  which  reafon  they  fhould  be  preferred  to  plant  in* 
the  open  air,  but  the  firft  fort  will  grow  to  be  thefj 
largeft  trees. 
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]V  'HALODES.  See  Cynoglossum. 

|V  tGRA.  See  (Enothera. 

ONS.  See  Cepa. 
j  ^  r  y  C  H I  S.  See  Hedysarum. 

)  N  I  S.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  772.  Anonis.  Tourn. 

R.  H.  408.  tab.  229.  Reit-harrow,  Cammock, 
ywin  ;  in  French,  Arrete-beuf. , 

“he  Characters  are, 

empalement  of  the  flower  is  cut  into  five  narrow  feg- 
ts,  which  end  in  acute  points,  the  upper  being  a  little 
ed  and  arched,  the  lower  bending  under  the  keel.  'The 
,er  is  of  the  butterfly  kind.  The  ftandard  is  heart- 
)ed,  deprejfed  on  the  fldes ,  and  larger  than  the  wings. 

,  wjngS  are  oval  and  Jhort ;  the  keel  is  pointed ,  and 
rgr  than  the  wings.  It  hath  ten  flamina  joined  together , 
'initiated  by  flngle  fmnmits ,  and  an  oblong  hairy  germen ,  j 
wrung  a  Jingle  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Jhgma. 

.  germen  afterward  becomes  a  turgid  pod  with  one  cell , 
'ofing  kidney  -fh aped  feeds. 

is  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion 
Linnaeus’s  ieventeenth  dais,  which  includes  thole 
nts  whofe  flowers  have  ten  flamina  joined  in  two 
dies. 

The  Species  are,  _  . 

nonis  ( Spinofa )  floribus  fubfeflilibus,  folitariis  la- 
alibus,  caule  fpinofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  389.  Reft-har- 
0  with  Jingle  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  fldes  of  the 
inches ,  and  a  prickly  fialk.  Anonis  fpinofa  flore  pui- 
reo.  C.  B.  P.  389.  Prickly  Refl-harrow  with  a  pur- 
flower,  fometimes  called  Cammock ,  or  P etty-win ,  and 
fame  countries,  French  Furze. 

nonis  ( Mitis )  floribus  fubfeflilibus  folitariis  latera- 
us,  ramis  inermibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  359.  Refl-harrow 
th  Jingle  flowers  fitting  clojrc  to  the  ftulks ,  and 
inches  without  fpines.  Anonis  fpinis  carens  pur- 
rea.  C.  B.  P.  389.  Purpie  Refl-harrow  having  no 

nes.  _  .  . 

nonis  ( Repens )  caulibus  diffufis,  ramis  eredis,  ro- 
5  fuperioribus  ■  folitariis  ftipulis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
06.  Refl-harrow  with  diffufed  ftalks,  which  are  ereff, 
upper  leaves  Jingle ,  and  oval  flipuhe.  Anonis  mari¬ 
na  procumbens,  foliis  hirfutis  pubefeentibus.  1  luk. 
'm.  33.  Trailing  maritime  Refl-harrow  with  toairy 
ves. 

nonis  (Tridentata) . foliis  ternatis  carnofis  fublinea- 
jus  tridentatis,  fruticofa  peduncuiis  bifloris.  Lin.  -p 
[ant.  718.  Shrubby  Refl-harrow,  with  trifoliate  flejloy 
ives  which  are  narrow,  and  have  three  indentures. 
nonis  Hifpanica,  frutelcens,  folio  tridentato  carno- 
.  Tourn.  Inft.  408.  Shrubby  Spaniflh  Refl-harrow  with 
flefloy  leaf,  having  three  ‘indentures. 

)non  is  ( Fruticofa )  fruticofa  floribus  paniculatis,  pe- 
inculis  fubtrifloris,  ftipulis  vaginahbus,  toliis  tei- 
xtis  lanceolatis  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  358.  Refl-har- 
w  with  paniculate!  Jlowers  growing  three  upon  cijooo- 


ilk,  fheath- 


<U,  and  trifoliate  leaves.  Anonis 


urpurea  verna  prtecox  frutelcens,  flore  rubro  amplo. 
lor.  Hift.  2.  p.  170.  Early  fpring,  purple,  fhrubby  Reft- 
arrow ,  with  a  large  red  flower. 

Jnonis  ( Matrix)  peduncuiis  un.Soris  ariftatis  fouls 
Tminatis  ovatis,  ftipulis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
58.  Refl-harrow  with  one  flower  on  a  foot -fialk  ter- 
linated  by  a  thread,  and  oval  trifoliate  leaves.  Anonis 
fiicofa  fpinis  carens  lutea.  major.  C.  B.  P.  389.  G lu¬ 
pous  Refl-harrow  without  fpines,  having  a  large  yellow 
ower. 

Dnonis  ( Vifcofa )  peduncuiis  unifloris  ariftatis,  foliis 
implicibus  inflmis  ternatis.  Lin.  Sp.  1009.  Reft-har- 
ow  with  one  flower  on  each  foot-ftalk  terminated  by  a 
bread,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  trifoliate.  Anonis  annua 
:re<ftior,  latffolia  glutinofa  Lufltanica.  T  ourn.  Inft. 
(.09.  Annual  broad-leaved ,  glutinous ,  ere  A  Refl-harrow 
f  Portugal. 

Ononis  ( Minutijflma )  floribus  fubfeflilibus  lateralious, 
foliis  ternatis  glabris,  ftipulis  fetaceis,  calycibus  arif- 
:is  corolla  longioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1007.  Refl- 
harrow  with  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  fldes  of  the  ftalks, 
trifoliate  leaves ,  briftly  fiipula,  andjhe  beard  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx  longer  than  the  corolla.  Anonis  flore  luteo  parvo. 
H.  Rv  tfar.  Reft  -harrow  with  a  fmall  yellow  flower. 
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9.  Ononis  ( Criftata )  peduncuiis  unifloris  praplongis, 
ramis  inermibus,  foliis  ternatis  glabris,  vaginis  acute 
dentatis.  Refl-harrow  with  one  ft  gw  er  growing  on  a  long 
foot-ftalk ,  branches  without  fpines ,  flnooth  trifoliate 
leaves ,  and  Jheaths  which  are  Jharply  indented.  Anonis 
glabra  inerinis,  peduncuiis  unifloris  prselongis  vaginis 
criflatis.  Allion.  Smooth  R.eft-harrow  without  fpines , 
having  one  flower  on  a  long  foot-ftalk ,  with  a  crefted 
Jheath. 

10.  Ononis  ( Ornithopodoides )  peduncuiis  bifloris  arifta¬ 
tis,  leguminibus  linearibus  cernuis.  Prod.  Leyd. 
376.  Refl-harrow  with  two  flowers  on  a  foot  fialk  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  thread,  and  narrow  nodding  pods.  Ano¬ 
nis  flliquis  ornithopodii.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.34.  Refl- 
harrow  with  pods  like  thofe  of  the  Bird  s-foot. 

ix.  Ononis  (Rotundifolia)  fruticofa  peduncuiis  trifloris, 
calycibus  triphyilo-bra&atis  foliis  ternatis  fubrotun- 
dis.  Hort.  Cliff.  358.  Refl-harrow  with  foct-flalks 
proceeding  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  fluftaining  th?  ee 
flowers ,  and  trifoliate  roundijh  leaves.  Cicer  fylveftre 
latifoiium  triphylium.  C.  B.  P.  347*  Bread  three¬ 
leaved  wild  Chich.  _ 

1 2 .  Ononis  ( Mitijflma )  floribus  lefiilibus  fpicatis,  brac- 
teis  ftipularibus,  ovatis  ventricofls  fcariofls  imbrica- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  1007.  Refl-harrow  with  flpiked  flowers  flit¬ 
ting  clofe,  and  oval  ftipulis  to  the  flowers.  Anonis  alo- 
pecuroi’des,  mitis  annua  purpurafeens.  Hort.  Elth. 

28.  tab.  24.  Smooth,  annual,  purplijh.  Fox-tail  Refl- 
harrow. 

13.  Ononis  ( Alopecuroides )  fpicis  foliofis  fimplicibus 
ovatis  obtufls  ftipulis  dilatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1008. 
Refl-harrow  with  leafy  fptkes,  and  flngle  cbtufe  leaves. 
Anonis  ficula  alopecuroides.  1  ourn.  Inft.  408.  Fox¬ 
tail  Refl-harrow  of  Sicily. 

14.  Ononis  {Anil)  foliis  ternatis  ovatis,  petiolis  longifli- 
mis,  leguminibus  hirfutis.  Refl-harrow  with  oval  tri¬ 
foliate  leaves  growing  on  very  long  foot -ftalks,  and  hairy 
pods.  Anonis  Americana,  folio  iatiori  iubretundo. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  K.  409.  American  Refl-harrow  with  a 
broader  roundiflo  leaf. 

15.  Ononis  {Decumbens)  foliis  ternatis  iineari-lanceola- 
tis,  cauie  decumbente,  floribus  fpica  is  alaribus,  le¬ 
guminibus  glabris.  Refl-harrow  with  trifoliate,  narrow , 
Jpear-fhaped  'leaves,  a  trailing  ftalk,  flowers  g  owing  in 
fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the  fialk ,  and  fmocth  pods.  Ano¬ 
nis  Americana,  anguftifolia,  humilior  &  minus  hir- 
luta.  Houft.  MSS.  Lower  narrow-leaved  American 
Refl-harrow,  which  is  lefts  hairy. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  common  weed  in  molt  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens.  It  has  a 
ftrong  creeping  root,  which  Ipreads  far  in  the  ground, 
and  is  with  great  difficulty  eradicated  ■,  the  ftalks  rife 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  they  are  (lender,  purple,  a.nd 
hairy,  fending  out  fmall  branches  on  their  fide,  which 
are  armed  with  fharp  prickles.  The  flowers  come 
out  fingly  from  the  iide  of  the  branches*,  they  are  ol 
the  butterfly  kind,  and  of  a  purple  colour,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  pods,  containing  one  or  two  kid- 
ney-fhaped  feeds.  It  flowers  great  part  6f  fummer, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  The  root  of  this 
is  one  of  the  five  opening  roots ;  the  cortical  part  of 
it  is  efteemed  a  good  medicine  for  ftoppage  of  urine, 
and  to  open  the  obftrudtions  of  the  liver  and  fpleen  *, 
there  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  has  been  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  only 
a  variety  of  the  firft  •,  but  I  have  cultivated  both  by 
feeds,  and  have  always  found  the  plants  retain  tneir 
difference  ■,  the  ftalks  of  this  lort  are  hairy,  and  more 
diffufed  than  thole  of  the  firft  j  the  leaves  are  broad¬ 
er,  and  fit  cloier  on  the  branches  *,  the  ftalks  do  not 
o-row  fo  upright,  and  have  no  (pines*,  the  flowers 
and  pods  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft.  There  is  aifo  a 
variety  of  this  with  white  flowers. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  borders  of  the 
fea  in  feveral  parts  of  Angland  ;  this  hath  a  creeping 
root,  from  which  anfe  many  hairy  Italics  which  are 
near  two  feet  long,  (preading  on  eveiy  fide  upon 
ground,  garniflred  with  trifoliate  hairy  leaves,  thole 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalks  being  pretty  large  and 
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oval,  but  the  upper  are  fmaller  and  narrower.  The 
flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  in  fhape,  corning 
out  fingiy  from  the  fide  of  the  (talks,  but  are  of  a 
brighter  purple  colour  •,  the  pods  are  fhort,  con¬ 
taining  two  cr  three  feeds  in  each.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  ;  this  rifes  with  llirubby  (talks  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  dividing  into  (lender  branches  very  full  of 
joints,  garni fhed  with  narrow,  trifoliate,  thick,  flefliy 
leaves,  ftanding  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  loofe  pa¬ 
nicles,  fome  of  the  foot-ftalks  fuftaining  two,  and 
others  but  one  flower ;  they  are  of  a  fine  purple 
colour,  and  appear  in  June;  the  feeds  ripen  in 
September. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps :  this  is  a 
very  beautiful  low  (hrub ;  it  rifes  with  (lender  fhrubby 
(talks  about  two  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  trifoliate  leaves 
(awed  on  their  edges,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  panicles  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  for  the  mod 
part  fuftain  three  large  purple  flowers ;  the  ftipula  is 
a  kind  of  (heath,  embracing  the  foot-ftalk  of  the 
flower.  It  flowers  the  end  of  May  and  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  turgid  pods 


about  an  inch  long,  which  are  hairy,  incloflng  three 


or  four  kidney-fhaped  feeds,  which  ripen  in  Auguft. 
The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  in  Spain  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual 
(talk,  which  rifes  near  two  feet  high,  fending  out  ftiort 
branches  from  the  fide  on  the  lower  part  of  the  plants, 
garnifhed  with  trifoliate  oblong  leaves,  which  are 
hairy  and  clammy.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  ftanding  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks 
which  are  extended  beyond  the  leaves,  the  flowers 
hanging  downward  from  the  middle  of  the  foot-ftalk 
The  flowers  appear  the  latter  end  of  June,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  turgid  pods  an  inch  long,  containing 
three  or  four  brown  kidney-fhaped  feeds,  which  ri¬ 
pen  in  September. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  me.  This  is  an  annual 
plant,  with  a  ftrong,  herbaceous,  hairy  (talk,  rifing 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fending  out  branches  the  whole 
length,  cJofely  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves  ;  the 
middle  lobe  being  large  and  oval,  the  two  fide  lobes 
long  and  narrow,  rounded  at  their  points  and  indented 
on  their  edges  ;  they  are  very  clammy.  The  foot 
ftalks  of  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalks  fingiy,  each  fuftaining  onepale  yellowflower, 
ftanding  eredt  in  the  middle  of  the  foot-ftalk,  which 
is  extended  beyond  the  flower.  This  plant  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France  and  Italy;  this  is  an  annual  plant  ;  the  ftalks 
rife  about  nine  inches  high,  fending  out  one  or  two 
fide  branches  toward  the  bottom  ;  the  leaves  are  fmall, 
trifoliate,  and  oval,  ftanding  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks,  and  are  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers 
come  out  fingiy  at  the  wings  of  the  (talk  ;  they  are 
fmall,  yellow,  and, fit  very  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  having 
a  (harp  briftly  ftipula  under  the  empalement;  the  pods 
are  very  fhort  and  turgid,  containing  two  or  three  kid¬ 
ney-fhaped  feeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  ninth  fort  grows,  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  come  out  feveral 
(lender  trailing  ftalks  about  fix  inches  long,  garnifhed 
with  fmall,  trifoliate,  oval  leaves,  indented  on  their 
edges,  ftanding  upon  pretty  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingiy  toward  the  top  <5f  the  ftalk, 
upon  pretty  long  (lender  foot-ftalks,  arifing  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  each  fuftaining  one  yellow 
flower ;  the  (heath  embracing  the  bafe  of  the  foot- 
ftalk,  is  (harply  indented.  This  flowers  in  June,  and 
the  le'eds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

T.  he  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  is  an 
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annual  plant ;  the  ftalks  rife  about  nine  inches 
fending  out  one  or  two  branches  toward  the  bo 
garnifhed  with  fmall  trifoliate  leaves,  which  ftar 
fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  fror  h 
fide  of  the  branches  upon  (hort  foot-ftalks,  eacl  C 
taining  two  fmall  yellow  flowers,  which  are  f«cce 
by  jointed  comprefied  pods  like  thofe  of'Bird’s- 
baving  four  or  five  kidney-fhaped  feeds  in  < 
This  tort  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  jn  t 
autumn.  .  ve 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps 
Helvetian  mountains ;  this  rifes  with  a  fing]e  mj 
ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  oval 
dented,  trifoliate  leaves,  ftanding  on  pretty  loner  t 
ftalks.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  come  out  f 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  long,  (lender, 
fuftains  three  pale  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
ceeded  by  fhort  turgid  pods,  containing  two  or  t 


in  June,  and  the  f< 


feeds  in  each.  It  flowers 
ripen  in  September. 

The  twelfth  fort  came  up  in  earth  which  was  broi 


from  Barbadoes,  but  it  does  not  feem  to  be  a  na 
of  that  country,  for  it  fifes  eafily  from  feeds  in 
open  air  here,  and  perfects  its  feeds  in  the  autui 
nor  will  it  thrive  in  greater  warmth.  This  hath 


upright  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fending 
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fmall  fide  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  rou 
ifh  trifoliate  leaves  fawed  on  their  edges,  (landing 
on  (hort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  (hortle 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall, : 
of  a  pale  purple  colour,  appearing  in  July,  and 
iucceeded  by  llaort  turgid  pods,  containing  two 
three  kidney-fhaped  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  aurun 
The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal, Sp: 
and  Italy.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  rifing  with  upr; 
branching  ftalks  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with  fin 
leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks  ;  the  larger  leaves 
oval,  about  one  inch  long  and  three  quarters  of 
inch  broad  ;  the  upper  leaves  are  narrow,  ending 
obtule  points,  and  are  (lightly  indented  at  their  en< 
The  flowers  grow  in  leafy  fpikes  at  the  end  Gf  t 
ftalks  let  dole  together,  having  hairy  empalement 
they  are  pretty  large,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  appe 
in  July  :  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods  abo 
an  inch  long,  inclofing  four  or  ‘five  kidnev-fhapt 
ieeds.  This  plant  has  feveral  titles,  in  the  differei 
books  of  botany. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Am  erica 
iflands ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  rifing  with  a  bran 
ing  ftalk  two  feet  high,  garnifhed^  with  trifoli 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oval,  ftanding  upon  ve; 
long  foot-ftalks,  which  are  hairy.  The  flowers  gro 
in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they 
large,  and  of  a  purplifh  yellow  colour,  and  are  fuc 
ceeded  by  very  turgid  hairy  pods,  each  containing  fiv 
or  fix  large  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  This  fort  flowers  i 
July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumr 
From  this  plant  Indigo  was  formerly  made,  which, 
fuppofe,  was  of  lefs  value  than  that  which  is  mad 
of  Anil,  fo  has  not  been  for  many  years  pad  cultivate, 
in  any  of  the  iflands. 

The  fifteenth  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  I>r.  Houl 
toun,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  Net 
Spain,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  England 
This  is  a  perennial  plant,  from  whofe  roots  come  ou 
ieveral  pretty  ftrong  branches,  which  fpread  and  in 
cline  toward  the  ground  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  wit! 
narrow  trifoliate  leaves,  very  little  hairy.  The  flower 
come  out  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
they  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth  turgii 
pods  about  half  an  inch  long,  each  containing  two  o 
three  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  "This  flowers  in  July,  an 
the  feeds  fometimes  ripen  here  in  the  autumn. 

The  three  firft  forts  are  never  cultivated  in  gardens 
being  very  troublefome  weeds  whenever  they  ge 
into  the  fields ;  for  the  roots  (pread  and  multip! 
greatly  in  the  ground,  and  are  fo  tough  and  ftrong 
that  the  plough  will  fcarcely  cut  through  them,  1' 
are  with  great  difficulty  eradicated  when  they  hav 
once  gotten  poflfeffion. 
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be  fourth  and  fifth  forts  are  low  flirubby  plants, 
nch  are  propagated  by  leeds.  The  fourth  is  too 
,  ider  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  unlefs  it 
planted  in  a  warm  lituation,  and  in  very  fevere 
jft  covered  to  protebl  it.  If  the  feeds  of  both  thefe 
rts  are  fown  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  April,  the 

■  ants  will  come  up  in  May,  when  they  mull  be  kept 
:an  from  weeds ;  and  if  they  are  too  clofe,  fome 
them  fhould  be  carefully  drawn  up  in  moift  wea- 
ir,  and  tranfplanted  at  four  or  five  inches  diftance  : 
ale  of  the  fourth  fort  upon  a  warm  flickered  border, 
t  the  fifth  may  be  planted  in  a  fliady  border,  where 
;y  will  thrive  very  well  ;  after  thele  have  taken  root, 

;  :  plants  will  thrive  very  well,  but  rauft  be  kept 
an  from  weeds  till  the  following'  autumn,  when 
;y  may  be  traniplanted  to  the  places  where  they 
:  to  remain  ;  thole  plants  which  were  left  growing 
the  bed  where  they  were  fown,  muft  alfo  be  treat- 
in  the  fame  way.  Thefe  plants  will  not  thrive  in 
ts,  therefore  fhould  always  be  planted  in  the  full 
)und,  where  the  fifth  fort  will  flourifh  greatly,  and 
:  quently  fend  up  many  plants  from  their  roots, 
t  the  other  is  more  impatient  of  cold.  Thefe  plants 
•  1  flower  the  fecond  year,  and  make  a  fine  appear- 
;  :e  during  the  continuance  of  their  flowers,  and  the 
j  h  fort  will  produce  feeds  in  plenty. 

‘  ie  fixth  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
fown  thin  in  drills  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  ;  and 
1  en  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean 
f  ti  weeds  till  the  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be 
(  rfully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into  the  borders 
<  the  pleafure-garden,  where-  they  are  to  remain  ; 
t  fecorid’  year  they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe 
i  is,  but  the  roots  will  continue  feveral  years,  and 
£  very  hardy. 

1  e  feventh,  eighth,  and  eleventh  forts  are  hardy 
s  ual  plants  ;  thefe  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
f  uld  be  fown  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  to 
i  lain,  and  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  thin 
t  m  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean 
f  u  weeds. 

1  e  ninth  fort  is  a  hardy  perennial  plant,  But  as  it 
likes  but  little  appearance,  fo  it  is  rarely  preferved, 
i  efs  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  •,  it 
i  s  yearly  from  feed,  and  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or 
fj  ation. 

f  e  fourteenth  fort  is  an  annual  plant ;  the  feeds  of 
t  ;  muft  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the 
i  ing,  and,  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
i  uld  be  tranfplanted  to  another  moderate  hot-bed  to 
ft  ig  the  plants  forward,  treating  them  in  the  fame 
f  f  as  the  African  and  French  Marygold.  In  June 
t  y  fhould  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their 
i  ts,  and  tranfplanted  into  the  open  borders,  where, 
i  hey  are  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  root,  they 
r  1  thrive  and  flower  the  following  month,  and  per¬ 
il  t  their  feeds  in  autumn. 

’  .e  eighteenth  fort  is  a  tender  plant.  The  feeds  of 
i  >  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring, 

;  1  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
1  h  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  loamy 
‘  th,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 

1  Serving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
en.  new  root,  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in 
'  :  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame 
■'  mtries.  In  autumn  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
:  bark-ftove  ;  the  furrimer  following  they  will  pro- 
'  ce  flowers,  but  they  do  not  often  perfect  feeds  in 
gland. 

h  3PORDUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  834.  Vaill. 
h  Par.  1718.  Carduus.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  440. 

1  '•  253-  Woolly  Thiftle  ;  in  French,  Chardon. 

:  The  Characters  are, 

'  9  common  empalement  is  roUndifh ,  bellied,  and  imbri- 
;  e^>  compofed  of  numerous  fcales  terminated  by  J pines . 

'  ?  fi0^  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets, 
ich  are  funnel- Jhape d ,  equal,  and  uniform,  halving 

■  "row  tubes  fwelling  at  the  brim,  cut  into  Jive  points  ; 
y  have  five  floor t  hairy  ftamina,  terminated  by  cylindri- 

fummits ,  and  an  oval  ger men  crowned  with  down , 
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fupporting  ajlender  ftyle  terminated  by  a  crowned ftigma. 
The  ger  men  becomes  a  Jingle  feed  crowned  with  down.,  fit¬ 
ting  in  the  empalement . 

This  gen  us  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion 
of  Linnsus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  with  compound  flowers,  whofe  florets  are  all 
hermaphrodite  and  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 
r.  Onopordum  ( Acanthium )  calycibus  fquarrofis,  foliis 
ovato-oblongis  finuatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  827.  Woolly 
Thiftle  with  rough  empalement  s ,  and  oblong,  oval,  finuated 
leaves.  Carduus  tomentofus,  acanthi  folio,  vulgaris. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  441.  Common  Woolly  Thiftle  with  a 
Bearjbreecb  leaf. 

2.  Onopordum  (. Illy ri cum )  calycibus  fquarrofis,  fpinis 
foliis  lanceolatis  pinnatifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1158. 
Woolly  Thiftle  with  rough  empalement s ,  and  narrow 
leaves  ending  in  many  points.  Carduus  tomentofus, 
acanthi  folio  anguftiori.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  441. 
W : lolly  Thiftle  with  a  narrower  Bearjbreecb  leaf. 

3.  Onopordum  (Arabicum)  calycibus  imbricatis.  Hort. 
Uplal.  249.  Woolly  Thiftle  with  imbricated  empalement s. 
Carduus  tomentofus,  acanthi  folio  altiffimus,  Lufita- 
nicus.  Tourn.  Inft.  441.  Talleft  woolly  Thiftle  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  with  a  Bearjbreecb  leaf. 

4.  Onopordum  ( Orientale )  calycibus  fquarrofis,  foliis 
ohlongis  pinnato-finuatis  decurrentibus,  capite  magno. 
W idly  Thiftle  with  rough  empalements ,  oblong ,  finuated , 
wing-pointed  leaves  running  along  the  Jlalk ,  and  a  large 
head.  Carduus  tomentofus,  acanthi  folio  Aleppicus, 
magno  flore.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  441.  Woolly  Thiftle 
of  Aleppo  with  a  Bearjbreecb  leaf,  and  a  large  flower. 

5.  Onopordum  ( Acaulon )  fubacaule.  Lin.  Sp.  1 159. 
W oolly  Thiftle  with  a  head  fitting  clofe  to  the  ground. 
Onopordon  acaulon  ferme  flore  albicante.  D.  Juflieu. 
Vaill.  Mem.  1718.  Woolly  Thiftle  without  a  Jlalk,  and 
having  a  whitijb  flower. 

There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which 
are  preferved  in  botanic  gardens,  and  aifo  feveral  va¬ 
rieties  differing  in  the  colours  of  their  flowers  but 
as  thefe  plants  are  rarely  admitted  into  other  gar¬ 
dens,  fo  it  would  be  to  little  purpofe  to  enumerate 
them  here. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  uncultivated  places 
in  moft  parts  of  England.  It  is  a  biennial  plant ;  the 
firft  year  it  puts  out  many  large  downy  leaves,  which 
are  finuated  on  their  edges,  and  are  prickly  ;  thefe 
fpread  on  the  ground,  and  continue  the  following 
winter,  and  in  the  fpring  arifes  the  (talk  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  leaves,  which,  upon  dunghills,  or  good 
ground,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  dividing  up¬ 
ward  into  many  branches,  which  have  leafy  borders 
running  along  them,  indented,  and  each  indenture 
-  is  terminated  by  a  fpine.  The  ftalks  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  fcaly  heads  of  purple  flowers,  which 
appear  in  June,  and  to  thefe  fucceed  oblong  angular 
feeds  crowned  with  a  hairy  down,  which  aftift  their 
fpreading  about  to  a  great  diftance  by  the  wind,  fo 
that  where  the  plants  are  permitted  to  ripen  their 
feeds,  they  often  become  troubiefome  weeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  natually  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  Levant  j  this  rifes  with  a  taller  ftalk  than  the 
former,  the  leaves  are  much  longer  and  narrower,  and 
the  indentures  on  their  Tides  are  regular,  ending  in 
fharp  fpines.  The  heads  of  flowers  are  larger,  and 
the  fpines  of  the  empalement  are  longer  than  thofe  of 
the  firft:  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  to  the  height  of  nine  or  ten 
feet ;  the  ftalks  divide  into  many  branches ;  the  leaves 
are  longer  than  any  of  the  other  fpecies ;  the  heads 
of  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  purple  colour  ;  the  em¬ 
palement  hath  the  fcales  lying  over  each  other  like 
the  fcales  of  fifth.  This  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Aleppo;  this 
riles  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk  leven  or  eight 
feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  long  and  are  regularly  finu¬ 
ated  on  their  borders,  like  wing-pointed  leaves  the' 
heads  of  the  flowers  are  very  large,  and  the  empale¬ 
ment  is  very  rough  and  prickly. 
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The  fifth  fort  hath  feveral  oblong,  oval,  woolly  leaves,  j 
which  fpread  on  the  ground  ;  between  thefe  comes 
out  the  head  of  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  ground  •,  I 
thefe  heads  are  fmaller  than  any  of  the  other,  and 
the  flowers  are  white.  Some  of  thele  plants  have  I 
been  formerly  cultivated  for  the  table,  but  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  Englifh  gardens  were  well  fupplied  with  other 
<  fculent  plants,  for  at  prefent  they  are  rarely  eaten 
here.  They  require  no  culture,  for  if  the  leeds  are 
permitted  to  fall,  the  plants  will  come  up  fait  I 
enough. 

ONOSMA.  Lin.  Gen.  187. 

The  Characters  are,  _  I 

9  he  flower  hath  a  pevwianent  ewipalcment  of  om  leaf,  which  I 
is  erebl,  and  cut  into  jive  fegments  ;  the  corolla  is  bell-  I 
P&ped,  of  one  petal,  having  a  port  tube,*  with  a  [well-  \ 
irg  tops  the  brim  cut  into  jive  parts,  and  naked  pervious 
chaps  \  it  hath  five  fi:ort  awl-jhaped  fiamina ,  terminated 
by  ' arrow-jhaped  fiummits ,  which  are  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  and  a  germ  en  of  four  parts,  fupporting  a  fender 
j'tyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  fiigma  ;  the  germen  afterward  j 
becomes  four  feeds  fitting  in  the  empalement.  _  ! 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linn?eus’s  fifth  ciafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  flowers  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Onosma  (Simplicijfma)  foliis  confertiffimis  lanceola- 
to-linearibus  pilofis.  Lin.  Sp.  196.  Onofma  with  hairy, 
linear ,  fpear-fhapea  leaves  growing  in  clufiers.  Echium 
Creticum.  Alp.  Exot.  130.  Cretan  Viper's  Buglofs. 

2.  Onosma  ( Orientalis )  foliis  lanceolatis  hifpidis,  frudli- 
bus  pendulis.  Lin.  Sp.  196.  Onofma  withhifpid  fpear- 
paped  leaves,  and  hanging  fruit.  Cerinthe  Orientalis. 
Amoen.  Acad.  4.  p.  267.  Eafiern  Honeywort. 

3.  Onosma  ( Echioides )  foliis  lanceolatis  hifpidis,  frudti- 
bus  eredtis.  Lin.  Sp.  196.  Onofma  with  hifpid  fpear- 
paped  leaves  and  erect  fruit.  Anchufa  lutea  minor. 
C.  B.  P.  255.  Smaller  yellow  Buglofs. 

The  firfl;  and  fecond  forts  are  generally  biennial  plants, 
which  perifh  foon  after  they  have  perfedted  feeds ; 
though  fometimes  when  they  happen  to  grow  out  of 
the  joints  of  walls,  or  the  fiifures  of  rocks,  they  will 
abide  three  or  four  years  ;  for  in  fuch  fituations  the 
plants  are  ftinted  in  their  growth,  fo  are  lefs  replete 
with  moifture,  and  more  compadt,  whereby  they  are 
in  lefs  danger  of  fuffering  from  froft  in  winter.  There¬ 
fore,  if  all  the  three  forts  can  be  cultivated  on  a  wall 
or  in  rubbifh,  where  their  feeds  may  fcatter,  they 
may  be  maintained  much  better  than  in  good  ground. 
In  order  to  have  the  plants  grow  in  fuch  fituations, 
it  will  be  proper  to  fow  their  feeds  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  either  on  the  joints  of  old  walls,  or  in  rub- 
bifh,  laying  the  ftalks  of  the  plants  over  the  places 
where  their  feeds  are  fown,  which  will  fhade  them 
from  the  fun,  and  thereby  greatly  forward  the  vege¬ 
tation  of  the  leeds  •,  and  when  the  plants  are  well  efta- 
blifhed  in  their  fituation,  if  they  are  permitted  to 
fcatter  their  feeds,  they  will  maintain  themfelves  very 
well  afterwards. 

As  thefe  plants  are  feldom  cultivated  unlefs  in  botanic 
gardens,  fo  it  will  be  unneceflary  to  enlarge  farther 
about  them ;  they  flower  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
their  feeds  ripen  in  June. 

OPHIOGLOSSU M,  Adder’s-tongue. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  moift  meadows,  and  is 
not  eafily  brought  to  thrive  long  in  gardens,  fo  is 
rarely  attempted. 

OPPIR.YS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  437.  tab.  250.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  902.  Twyblade. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  a  fugle  flalk  with  a  vague  fpatha  ( or  peath .) 
'The  flower  hath  no  empalement  it  confifis  of  five  oblong 
petals  which  afeend,  and  join  fo  as  to  form  a  helmet , 
and  the  under  one  is  bifid  The  nebiarium  is  dependent, 
and  keel-paped  behind  •,  it  hath  two  Port  ftamina  fitting 
on  the  pointed,  with  erebl  fiummits  faftened  to  the  interior 
border  of  the  nett  avium,  and  an  oblong  contorted  germen 
ftuated  under  the  flower,  with  a  ftyle  adhering  to  the 
inner  border  of  the  nebiarium ,  crowned  by  an  obfolete  ftig- 
tna.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval ,  three-cor- 
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nered,  obtufe  capfule,  with  one  cell  opening  with  th 
valves,  and  filled  with  fmall  feeds  like  dufl. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl:  feftj 
of  Linnaeus’s  twentieth  ciafs,  which  contains  t 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  two  ftamina,  which  ; 
joined  to  the  ftyle  *,  he  has  joined  to  this  genus  fe^ 
ral  fpecies  of  Orchis. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Opkrys  {Nidas  avis)  bulbis  fibrofo-fafciculatis  cai 
vaginato,  nedlarii  labio  bifido.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  13. 
Twyblade  with  a  fibrous  root  bundled ,  and  a  bifid 
to  the  nebiarium.  Ophrys  bifolia.  C.  B.  P.  87.  Ct 
mon  T wyblade ,  or  Tway blade. 

2.  Ophrys  ( Cordato )  bulbo  fibrofo,  caule  bifelio,  ; 
liis  cordatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  946.  Twyblade  with 
fibrous  root ,  and  two  hcart-paped  leaves  on  the  ft  a 
Ophrys  minima.  C.  B.  P.  87.  Smalleft  TwybloJe. 

3.  Ophrrys  ( Spiralis )  bulbis  aggregatis  oblongis,  cat 
fubfoliofo,  floribus  fecundis,  nedlarii  labio  indivi 
Adi.  Upfal.  1740.  Twyblade  with  oblong  clufteredbiu 
a  leafy  ftalk ,  fruitful  flowers,  and  an  undivided  lip  to , 
nebiarium.  Orchis  fpiralis  alba  odorata.  J.  B.  2.  j( 
White,  fweet-feented ,  fpiral  Orchis ,  called  Triple  Lai 
Traces. 

4.  Ophrys  ( Monorchis )  bulbo  globofo,  caule  nudo,  n« 
tarii  labio  trifido.  Adi.  Upfal.  1740.  Twyblade  wit. 
globular  bulb,  a  naked  flalk ,  and  a  trifid  lip  to  the  r, 
tarium.  Orchis  odorata  mofehata,  five  monorcl 
C.  B.  P.  84.  Yellow,  fiweet,  or  Mujk  Orchis. 

5.  Ophrys  ( Anthropophora )  bulbis  fubrotundis,  fca 
foliofo,  nedlarii  labio  lineari  tripartito,  medio  elc 
gate  bifido.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  948.  Twyblade  m 
roundip  bulbs,  a  leafy  ftalk,  and  a  narrow  three-poin 
lip  to  the  nebiarium ,  the  middle  fiegment  of  which  is  ftreti 
ed  cut  and  bifid.  Orchis  flore  nudi  hominis  effigie 
repixefentans  foemina.  C.  B.  P.  82.  Man  Orchis. 

6.  Ophrys  ( Irfeblifera )  bulbis  fubrotundis,  fcapofo 
ofo,  nedlarii  labio  fubquinquelobo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plai 
948.  Twyblade  with  roundip  bulbs,  a  leafy  ftalk,  a 
the  lip  of  the  nebiarium  divided  almoft  into  jive  lob 
Orchis  mufeam  referens  major.  C.  B.  P.  83.  Gm< 
Fly  Orchis. 

7.  Ophrys  ( Adrachnites )  bulbis  fubrotundis,  caule  : 
liofo,  nedlarii  labio  trifido.  Twyblade  with  roundi 
bulbs,  a  leafy  ftalk,  and  a  trijid  lip  to  the  neblariu. 
Orchis  fucum  referens  major,  foliolis  fuperiorib. 
candidis,  aut  purpurafeentibus.  C.  B.  P.  83.  Tkecoi 
mon  Elumble  Bee  Orchis. 

8.  Ophrys  ( Sphegodes )  bulbis  fubrotundis,  caule  lu 

foliofo,  nedlarii  labio  trifido  hirfuto.  Twyblade  m 
roundip  bulbs ,  a  leafy  ftalk ,  and  a  hairy  trifid  lip  to  t 
nebiarium.  Orchis  five  tefticulusiphegodes  hiriutofior 
J.  B.  2.  727.  Humble  Bee  Satyrion  with  green  wing 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods,  and  fometiru 
in  moift  paftures  in  feveral  parts  of  England.  T 
root  is  compofed  of  many  ftrong  fibres,  from  whi< 
arife  two  oval  veined  leaves  three  inches  long,  and  ty 
broad,  joined  at  their  bafe  •,  between  thefe  arifes 
naked  ftalk  about  eight  inches  high,  terminated  byj 
loofe  fp ike  of  herbaceous  flowers,  refembling  gna| 
compofed  of  five  petals,  with  a  long  bifid  lip  to  tj 
nedlarium,  with  a  creft  or  llandard  above,  and  til 
wings  on  the  fide.  The  flowers  fit  upon  an.  anguj 
germen,  which  afterward  fwells  to  a  capfule,  open;j 
when  ripe  in  fix  parts,  and  filled  with  fmall  duj 
feeds.  This  plant  refufes  culture,  but  may  be  trail 
planted  from  the  places  where  it  grows  naturally,  u| 
a  fhady  part  of  the  garden,  where,  if  the  roots  are  1 
difturbed,  they  will  continue  feveral  years,  and  fiov 
in  May,  but  they  do  not  increafe  in  gardens.  The  b 
time  to  remove  the  roots  is  in  July  or  Auguft,  wr 
the  leaves  are  decaying,  for  it  will  be  difficult  to  ti 
the  roots  after  the  leaves  are  gone.  ■ 

The  fecond  fort  is  found  in  fome  of  the  ,ncrth< 
counties  in  England,  but  is  feldom  ieen  growing 
the  fouth.  This  hath  a  fmall  bulb  with  many  ltrc ; 
fibres  to  the  root,  and  fends  out  two  fmall,  nb^  > 
heart-fhaped  leaves  at  bottom.  The  ftalk  rifes  a  1  * 
four  inches  high,  and  is  terminated  by  a  fpike  o  n 
herbaceous  flowers  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  lOj  ^ 
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The  third  fort  grows  upon  chalky  hills  in  feveral  parts 
af  England  ;  this  hath  an  oblong,  cluftered,  bulbous 
-oot,  from  which  arifes  a  fingle  ftalk  fix  inches  high, 
raving  two  oblong  leaves  at  bottom,  and  rarely  any 
ibovej  the  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  white  colour, 
growing  in  a  loofe  fpike  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  they 
lave  a  mufky  fcent.  This  flowers  in  Auguft. 

This  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  paftures  in  the  nor- 
hern  parts  of  England  ;  I  have  alio  found  it  in  great 
ilenty  on  Enfield  Chace,  not  far  from  the  town. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  forts  grow  upon  the  chalk-hills 
lear  North  fleet  in  Kent,  and  alfo  upon  Caufham-hills 
lear  Reading;  they  have  roundifh  bulbous  roots,  from 
vhich  come  out  a  few  oblong  leaves  the  ftaiks  rife  a 
oot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  a  few  narrov/er 
eaves ;  the  flowers  grow  in  a  loofe  fpike  on  the  top 
if  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  in  one  of  a  rufty  iron  colour, 
nd  the  other  hath  herbaceous  flowers.  The  lip  of 
he  nedtarium  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  middle 
egment  being  ftretched  out  much  longer  than  the 
ther,  and  is  divided  into  two  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
lower  being  hooded,  the  whole  bears  fome  refem- 
ilance  to  a  naked  man.  They  flower  in  June. 

"he  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  dry  paftures  in 
iveral  parts  of  England,  and  is  commonly  called  the 
fumble  Bee  Orchis  ;  of  this  there  are  two  or  three  va- 
ieties  found  wild  in  England,  and  feveral  more  in 
pain  and  Portugal.  *  This  hath  a  roundifh  bulbous 
Dot ;  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  narrow-leaved 
lantain.  The  ftalk  rifes  fix  or  feven  inches  high, 
aving  two  or  three  fheath-fhaped  leaves  embracing 
,  which  are  eredt ;  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  come 
ut  two  or  three  flowers  without  fpurs,  havingpurplifh 
!  refts  and  wings.  The  nedtarium  is  large,  fhaped  like 
j  ie  body  of  a  humble  bee,  of  a  dark  footy  colour, 
ith  two  or  three  lines  running  acrofs  it  of  a  darker 
r  lighter  colour,  which  appear  brighter  or  duller  ac- 
Drding  to  the  pofition  of  the  flower  to  the  fun.  It 
Dwers  early  in  June.  There  are  fome  varieties  of 
ns  fort,  which  differ  in  the  colour  and  fize  of  their 
Dwers. 

.11  thefe  forts  may  be  preferved  in  gardens,  though 
Dt  propagated  there.  The  beft  time  to  remove  the 
»ots  from  the  places  where  they  naturally  grow,  is 
ill  before  the  ftaiks  fall,  for  a.t  that  time  the  roots 
.  lay  be  eafily  difeovered,  and  then  they  are  begin- 
mg  to  reft,  fo  that  the  bulb  will  be  fully  formed  for 
owering  the  following  year,  and  will  not  fhrink ; 

|  ut  when  they  are  removed  at  a  time  of  the  year 
■  hen  they  are  in  adtiorf,  the  bulb  defigned  for  flower- 
g  the' following  year,  not  being  fully  ripened,  will 
rink,  and  frequently  perifh ;  or  if  they  furvive  their 
moval,  do  not  recover  their  former  ftrength  in  lefs 
me  than  two  years. 

fhen  thefe  are  removed  into  a  garden,  the  foil  fhould 
j  s  adapted  to  the  forts.  Such  of  them  as  grow  na¬ 
sally  in  moift  paftures,  fhould  be  planted  in  fhady 
loift  borders ;  thofe  which  are  inhabitants  of  woods 
lay  be  planted  under  trees  in  wilderneffes,  but  fuch 
:  grow  upon  chalk-hills  fhould  have  a  bed  of  chalk 
repared  for  them  in  an  open  fituation,  and  when  the 
-  lants  are  fixed  in  their  feveral  places,  they  fhould 
ot  be  difturbed  after ;  for  if  they  are  kept  clean 
om  weeds,  the  ids  the  ground  is  difturbed,  the 
etter  the  plants  will  thrive,  and  the  longer  they  will 
intinue. 
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UNTIA,  .Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  239.  tab.  122. 
una.  Hort.  Elth.  295.  Caftus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
39.  [This  plant  is  called  Opuntia,  becaufe  Theo- 
braftus  writes,  that  it  grows  about  Opuntium.]  The 
idian  Fig,  or  prickly  Pear  ;  in  French,  Raquette. 
The  Characters  are, 

he  flower  is  compofed  of  feveral  petals,  which  are  ob- 
fe,  concave ,  and  placed  in  a  circular  order ,  fitting  upot, 
e  germen.  It  has  a  great  number  of  awl-fhaped  ftamina. 
hich  are  infer  ted  in  the  germen ,  are  Jhorter  than  tht 
'■tals,  and  terminated  by  oblong  erett  fummits.  Tht 
rrnen ,  which  is  ftuated  under  the  flower,  fupp or ts  a  cy- 
■idrical  flyle  the  length  of  the  Jlamina,  crowned  by  c, 
ultifd  Jligma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  flefh) 


1  umbilical  ed  fruit  with  one  cell,  inclojing  many  roundifh 
feed f. 

I  his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedlion 
of  Tournefort’s  fixth  clafs,  which  includes  the  herbs 
with  a  Rofe  flower,  whole  pointal  or  empalemend 
becomes  a  fruit  with  one  capfule.  Dr.  Linnseus  places 
it  in  the  firic  ledlion  of  his  twelfth  clafs,  in  which  he 
ranges  thofe  plants  whole  flowers  have  more  than 
nineteen  ftamina,  which  are  inferted  either  into  the 
empalement,  or  petals  of  the  flower. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Opuntia  [Vulgaris)  articulis  ovatis  compreffis,  fpinis 
fetaceis.  Indian  Fig  with  oval  comprejed  joints,  and 
briflly  fpines.  Opuntia  vulgo  herbariorurn.  J.  B.  1. 
1 54.  The  common  Opuntia ,  or  Indian  Fig. 

2.  Opuntia  {Ficus  Indica)  articulis  ovato-oblongis,  fpi¬ 
nis  fetaceis.  Indian  Fig 'with  oblong  oval  joints,  and 
briflly  fpines.  Opuntia  folio  oblongo  media.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  239.  Middle  Indian  Fig  with  oblong  leaves. 

3.  Opuntia  {Tuna)  articulis  ovato-oblongis,  fpinis  fub- 
ulatis.  Indian  Fig  with  oblong  oval  joints ,  and  awl- 
fhaped  fpines.  Opuntia  major,  validiffimis  fpinis  mu- 
nita.  "1  ourn.  Inft.  R.  FI.  239.  Greater  Indian  Fig 
with  very  ftrorig  fpines . 

4.  Opuntia  ( Elatior )  articulis-  ovato-oblongis,"  fpinis 
longiffimis  nigricantibus.  Indian  Fig  with  oblong  oval 
joints,  and  very  long  black  fpines.  Tuna  elatior  fpinis 
validis  nigricantibus.  Hort.  Elth.  tab.  194.  Taller  In¬ 
dian  Fig  with  Jlrong  black  fpines. 

5.  Opuntia  {Maxima)  articulis  ovato-oblongis  craffiffi- 
mis,  fpinis  intequalibus.  Indian  Fig  with  oblong ,  oval, 
thick  joints ,  and  unequal  fpines.  Opuntia  maxima, 
folio  fpinofo,  latiffimo  &  longiffimo.  Tourn.  Inft. 
240.  Greateft  Indian  Fig ,  with  the  longeft  arid  broadeji 
prickly  branches. 

6.  Opuntia  ( Cochinelifera )  articulis  ovato-oblongis  fub- 
inermibus.  Indian  Fig  with  oblong  oval  joints ,  al- 
mojl  without  fpines.  Opuntia  maxima,  folio  oblon- 
go-rotundo  majore,  fpinulis  mollibus  &  innocentibus 
obfito,  flore  ftriis  rubris  variegato.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam. 
194.  Greateft  Indian  Fig,  with  a  larger,  oblong ,  round 
leaf,  armed  with  foft,  innocent,  fmall fpines,  and  a  flower 
variegated  with  red  ftripes ,  commonly  called  the  Cochi¬ 
neal  Fig. 

7.  Opuntia  ( Curajfavica )  articulis  cylindrico-ventrico- 
fls,  compreffis,  fpinis  fetaceis.  Indian  Fig  with  com¬ 
prejfed,  cylindrical ,  bellied  joints,  and  briflly  fpines.  Fi¬ 
cus  Indica,  feu  Opuntia  Curaffavica  minima.  Hort. 
Amft.  1.  107.  Indian  Fig,  or  the  leaft  Opuntia  of  Curaf- 
foa,  frequently  titled  Pinpillow. 

8.  Opuntia  ( Spinofijfima )  articulis  longiffimis  tenuibus 
compreffis,  fpinis  longiffimis  confertiffimis,  gracili- 
bus  albican tibus  armatis.  Houft.  MSS.  Stalky  Indian 
Fig,  with  large,  narrow,  comprejfed  leaves,  armed  with 
the  longeft,  narrow  eft,  while  fpines,  growing  in  clufters  ; 
this  is  by  the  gardeners  called,  Robinfon  Crufoe's  Coat. 

9.  Opuntia  ( Phyllanthus )  prolifer  enfiformi-compreffus 
ferrato-repandus.  Indian  Fig  with  comprejfed  fword- 
fhaped  joints,  whofe  indentures  turn  backward.  Cereus 
fcolopendri  folio  brachiato.  Hort.  Elth.  73.  tab.  64. 
Torch  Thiftle  with  a  branching  Spleenwort  leaf. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  natives  of  America, 
though  the  firft  fort  is  found  growing  wild  on  the 
fides  of  the  roads  about  Naples,  in  Sicily,  and  Spain, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  plants  may  have  been 
brought  from  America  thither  at  firft.  This  fort 
has  been  long  in  the  Englifh  gardens ;  the  joints  or 
branches  of  this  are  oval,  or  roundifh,  compreffed  on 
their  two  Tides  flat,  and  have  fmall  leaves  cording  out 
in  knots  on  their  furface,  as  alfo  on  their  upper 
edges,  which  fall  off  in  a  ffiort  time  ;  and  at  the  fame 
knots  there  are  three  or  four  fhort  briflly  fpines, 
which  do  not  appear  unlefs  they  are  clofely  viewed  ; 
but  on  being  handled,  they  enter  the  flefh,  and  fepa- 
rate  from  the  plant,  fo  are  troublefome,  and  often 
very  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  flefh.  The  branches 
of  this  fort  fpread  near  the  ground,  and  frequently 
trail  upon  it,  putting  out  new  roots,  fo  are  extended 
to  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  never  rife  in  height 
thefe  are  fleffiy  and  herbaceous  while  they  are  young, 

9  O  but 
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but  as  they  grow  old  become  drier,  of  a  tough  con¬ 
texture,  and  have  ligneous  fibres.  The  flowers  come 
out  on  the  upper  edges  of  the  branches,  generally, 
though  fo  me  times  they  are  produced  on  their  hues  •, 
thefe°  fit  upon  the  embryo  of  their  fruit,  and  are 
compofed  of  ieveral  roundifti  concave  petals,  which 
fpread  open  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
within  arife  a  great  number  ot  ftamina,  faftened  to 
the  embryo  of  the  fruit,  which  are  terminated  by  ob- 
lono-  fummits  •,  and  in  the  center  is  fituated  the  ityle, 
crowned  by  a  many-pointed  ftigma  •,  after  the  flowers 
are  paft,  the  embryo  lwells  to  an  oblong  fruit,  whole 
fkin  or  cover,  is 'let  with  frnall  fpines  in  clutters, 
and ’the  infide  is  fiethy,  of  a  purple,  or  red  colour,  in 
which  are  lodged  many  black  feeds.  This  plant  flow¬ 
ers  here  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  unlefs  the  leaion  is 
very  warm,  the  fruit  will  not  ripen  in  England. 

I  received  lbme  branches  of  this  fort  from  Mr.  i  eter 
Collinfon,  F.  R.  S.  who  allured  me  they  were  fent 
him  from  Newfoundland,  where  the  plants  grow 
naturally,  which  is  much  farther  to  the  north  than  it 
was  before  known  to  grow  •,  and  how  it  endures  the 
cold  of  that  country  is  inconceivable,  lor  though  the 
plants  will  live  abroad  in  England,  in  a  warm  fitua- 
tion  and  a  dry  foil,  yet,  in  fevere  winters,  they  are 
generally  deftroyed,  if  they  are  not  protedted  from 
the  froft. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  oblong,  oval,  comprelled 
branches,  which  grow  more  ered  than  thofe  of  the 
firft,  armed  with  long  briftly  fpines,  which  come  out 
in  clufters  from  a  point  on  each  of  the  comprefled 
fides,  fpreading  open  like  the  rays  of  a  ltar.  The 
flowers  grow  upon  the  embryo  of  the  fruit,  which 
come  out  from  the  upper  edges  of  the  leaves  like  the 
firft,  but  are  larger,  and  of  a  brighter  yellow  colour. 
The  fruit  is  alfo  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  purple  co¬ 
lour,  the  outer  Ikin  is  alfo  armed  with  longer  fpines  ; 
this  is  the  molt  common  fort  in  Jamaica,  and  upon 
the  fruit  of  this  the  wild  fort  of  cochineal  feeds,  which 
is  called  Sylvefter.  I  had  fome  of  the  plants  fent  me 
with  the  live  infeds  upon  them  from  Jamaica,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Elouftoun,  who  was  writing  a  hiftory  of  thefe 
infeds,  at  the  time  when  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  ; 
thefe  infeds  kept  alive  upon  the  plants  here  for  three 
or  four  months,  but  afterward  perilhed.  If  the  fruit 
of  this  plant  is  eaten,  it  will  dye  the  urine  of  a  bloody 
colour. 

The  third  fort  hath  ftronger  branches  than  the  fecond, 
which  are  armed  with  larger  thorns,  of  an  awl- 
fhape  •,  they  are  whitifh,  and  come  out  in  clufters  like 
thofe  of  the  other  fort.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  the  fruit  is  fhaped  like  that 
of  the  fecond  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  taller  than  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer  •,  the  branches  are  larger,  thicker,  and  of  a  deep¬ 
er  green,  and  are  armed  with  ftrong  black  fpines, 
which  come  out  in  clufters  like  thofe  of  the  other 
forts,  but  the  clufters  are  farther  afunder.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  from  the  upper  edges  of  the  branches; 
they  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  and  are 
of  a  purplifh  colour,  as  are  alfo  the  ftamina ;  the 
fruit  is  of  the  fame  form  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  do 
do  not  ripen  here. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  forts  yet  known. 
The  joints  of  thefe  are  more  than  a  foot  long,  anc 
eight  inches  broad  ;  they  are  very  thick,  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  and  armed  with  a  few  fhort  briftly 
fpines ;  the  older  branches  of  this  often  become  al- 
ffloft  taper,  and  are  very  ftrong.  The  flowers  of  this 
fort  I  have  never  yet  feen ;  for  although  I  have  had 
many  of  the  plants  more  than  ten  feet  high,  none  of 
them  has  produced  any  flowers. 

The  fixth  fort  has  been  always  fuppofed  to  be  the 
plant,  upon  which  the  cochineal  inledts  feed  ;  this 
hath  oblong,  fmooth,  green  branches,  which  grow 
erect,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  hav¬ 
ing  fcarce  any  fpines  on  them  and  thofe  few  which 
are,  can  fcarce  be  difeerned  at  a  diftance,  and  are  fo 
loft  as  not  to  be  troublefome  when  handled.  The 
flowers  of  this  fort  are  frnall,  and  of  a  purple  colour, 
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{landing  upon  the  embryo  of  tire  fruit,  in  the  fan 
manner  as  thole  of  the  other  fort,  but  do  not  expar 
open  like  them.  The  flowers  of  this  appear  late 
the  autumn,  and  the  fruit  drop  off  in  winter,  witho 
cornihg  to  any  perfection  here  ;  this  iort  is  cultivatt 
in  the  fields  of  New  Spain,  for  the  increafe  of  the  i 
feels,  but  it  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  where  it 
probable  the  true  cochineal  might  be  difeovered, 
perfons  of  fkill  were  to  fearch  after  the  infeds. 

The  feventh  fort  is  laid  to  grow  naturally  at  Cur 
fao ;  this  hath  cylindrical  fwelling  joints,  which  j 
clofely  armed  with  (lender  white  fpines.  The  branch 
fpread  out  on  every  fide,  and  where  they  have 
fupport,  fall  to  tire  ground,  very  often  feparating 
the  joints  from  the  plants,  and  as  they  lie  upon  t 
ground,  put  out  roots,  fo  form  new  plants ;  t! 
fort  very  rarely  produces  flowers  in  England.  In  t 
Weft-Indies  it  is  called  Pinpillow,  from  the  appe. 
ance  which  the  branches  have  to  a  pin-culhion  ftu 
full  of  pins. 

The  eighth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica  by  t 
late  Dr.  Elouftoun,  who  found  it  growing  natura 
there  in  great  plenty,  but.  could  never  obferve  eitl 
fruit  or  flower  upon  any  of  the  plants,  nor  have  a 
of  them  produced  either  in  England.  The  brand 
of  this  fort  have  much  longer  joints  than  any!  of  t 
other ;  they  are  narrower,  and  more  comprefft 
The  fpines  of  this  are  very  long,  (lender,  and  of 
yellowifh  brown  colour,  coming  out  in  clufters 
over  the  furface  of  the  branches,  crofting  each  oth 
fo  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  handle;  for  upon  bei 
touched,  the  fpines  adhere  to  the  hand  and  quit  t 
branches,  and  penetrate  into  the  flefh,  fo  become  ve 
troublefome. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Brafils ;  t! 
hath  very  thin  branches,  which  are  indented  regular' 
on  their  edges,  like  Spleenwort ;  they  are  of  a  lig 
green,  and  fhaped  like  a  broad  fword ;  theie  ; 
fmooth,  having  no  fpines.  The  flowers  come  c 
from  the  fide,  and  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  i 
ting  on  the  embryos  in  the  lame  way  as  the  oth 
forts ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  fri 
is  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  rarely  rip 
in  England. 

All  thefe  forts  (except  the  firft)  are  too  tender 
thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England  ;  nor  can  many 
them  be  preferved  through  the  winter  here,  uni 
they  have  artificial  heat ;  for  when  they  are  placed 
a  green-houfe,  they  turn  to  a  pale  yellow  colour,  th 
branches  fhrink,  and  frequently  rot  on  the  firft  £ 
proach  of  warm  weather  in  the  (pring. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  all  propagated  by  cutting 
their  branches  at  the  joints,  during  any  of  the  hi 
mer  months,  which  (hould  be  laid  in  a  warm  t 
place  for  a  fortnight,  that  the  wounded  part  may 
healed  over,  otherwife  they  will  rot  with  the  moifti 
which  they  imbibe  at  that  part,  as  is  the  cafe  w 
moft  other  fucculent  plants.  The  foil  in  which  tn 
plants  muft  be  planted,  fhould  be  compofed  aftei 
following  manner,  viz.  one  third  of  light  fieih  e- 
from  a  pafture,  a  third  part  fea  fand,  and  tne  c. 
part  fhould  be  one  half  rotten  tan,  and  tne  other  1. 
lime  rubbifh;  thefe  fhould  be  well  mixed,  and 
in  a  heap  three  or  four  months  before  it  is  uieT  1 
ferving  to  turn  it  over  at  leaft  once  a  month,  tha*. 
feveral  parts  may  be  well  united;  then  you  to 
pafs  it  through  a  rough  fereen,  in  order  to  fep*1 
the  largeft  ftones  and  clods,  but  by  no  means  ii 
too  fine,  which  is  a  very  common  fault ;  then  , 
fhould  referve  fome  of  the  fmaller  ftones  andru  1 
to  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  in  order  to  keep 
open  paffage  for  the  moifture  to  drain  off ;  w  in 
what  muft  be  obferved  for  all  fucculent  plaD’S^n 
the  moifture  be  detained  in  the  pots,  it  will  rot  c. 
roots  and  deftroy  the  plants.  '  . 

When  you  plant  any  of  the  branches  of  thefe  p 
(except  the  firft  fort)  you  fhould  plunge  the  pots 
a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  t 
taking  root ;  you  fhould  alfo  refrefh  them  now 
then  with  a  little  water,  but  be  very  careful  not  t 
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have  too  much,  or  be  too  often  watered,  efpe- 
hefore  they  are  rooted.  When  the  plants  be- 
, (hoot,  you  mult  give  them  a  large  (hare  of  air, 
if  ngthe  glaffes,  otherwife  their  (hoots  will  draw 
i  wcSak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  fupport  themfclves  ; 
they  have  taken  ftrong  root,  you  lhould 
them  to  the  air  by  degrees,  and  then  remove 
into  the  (love  where  they  (hould  remain,  placing 
near  the  glaffes,  which  (hould  always  be  open- 
warm  weather;  fo  that  they  may  have  the  ad- 
,,  of  a  free  air,  and  yet  be  protected  from  wet 

na  the  fummer  feafon  thefe  plants  will  lequire 
.  often  refrefhed  with  water,  but  it  mull  not  be 
i  to  them  in  large  quantities  left  it  rot  them, 
in  winter  this  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the 
nth  of  the  ftove-,  for  if  the  air  be  kept  very  warm 
will  require  to  be  often  refreftied,  otherwile  their 
ches  will  fh rink  ;  but  if  the  houfe  be  kept  in  a 
erate  degree  of  warmth,  they  fhould  have  but  lit- 
for  moifture  at  that  feafon  will  rot  them  very  foon. 
heat  in  which  thefe  plants  thrive  beft,  is  the 
Derate  point,  as  marked  on  botanical  thermome- 
'  for  if  they  are  kept  too  warm  in  winter,  it  caules 
-  {hoots  to  be  very  tender,  weak,  and  unfightly. 

forts  which  are  inclinable  to  grow  upright, 
ild  have  their  branches  fupported  with  flakes, 
:rwife  their  weight  is  fo  great,  that  it  will  bieak 

•fe  plants  are  by  moft  people  expofed  to  the  open 
n  the  fummer  feafon,  but  they  thrive  much  bet- 
if  they  are  continued  in  the  ftoves,  provided  the 
fes  be  kept  open,  fo  that  they  may  have  free  ail  ; 
when  they  are  fet  abroad,  the  great  rains  which 
irally  fall  in  fummer,  together  with  the  unlettled 
Derature  of  the  air  in  our  climate,  greatly  dimi- 
their  beauty,  by  retarding  their  growth  •,  and 
etimes  in  wet  fummers  they  are  fo  replete  with 
dure,  as  to  rot  in  the  fucceedmg  winter;  nor 
thofe  plants  which  are  fet  abroad  (I  mean  the 
ler  forts)  produce  their  flowers  and  fiuit  in  fucli 
ty,  as  thofe  which  are  conftantly  preferved  in  the 
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HARD.  In  planting  of  an  Orchard,  great 
fhould  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  foil ;  and  fuch 
;  of  fruits  only  fhould  be  chofen,  as  are  Deft 
Dted  to  the  ground  defigned  for  planting,  other- 
there  can  be  little  hopes  of  their  fucceeding , 
it  is  for  want  of  rightly  obferving  this  method, 
we  fee  in  many  countries  Orchards  planted,  which 
tr  arrive  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfedion,  the 
5  ftarving ;  and  their  bodies  are  either  coveied 
i  Mofs,  or  the  bark  cracks  and  divides,  both 
:h  are  evident  figns  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  trees ; 
reas,  if  inftead  of  Apples  the  Orchard  had  been 
ited  with  Pears,  Cherries,  or  any  other  fort  of 
t  better  adapted  to  the  foil,  the  trees  might  have 
wn  very  well,  and  produced  great  quantities  of 

to  the  pofition  of  the  Orchard,  (if  you  are  at  full 
rty  to  chufe)  a  rifing  ground,  open  to  the  fouth- 
is  to  be  preferred  ;  but  I  would  by  no  means 
ife  planting  upon  the  fide  of  a  hill,  where  the  de¬ 
ity  is  very  great ;  for  in  iuch  places  the  great  lains 
nmonly  wafh  down  the  better  part  of  the  giound, 
ereby  the  trees  would  be  deprived  of  proper  nou- 
iment ;  but  where  the  rife  is  gentle,  it  is  of  great 
vantage  to  the  trees,  by  admitting  the  fun  and  air 
ween  them,  better  than  it  can  upon  an  entire  level ; 
ich  is  an  exceeding  benefit  to  the  fruit,  by  difiipat- 
j  fogs  and  drying  up  the  damps,  which,  when  de¬ 
fied  amongft  the  trees,  mix  with  the  air  and  render 
■ancid  :  if  it  be  defended  from  the  weft,  north,  and 
l  winds,  it  will  alfo  render  the  fituation  ftill  more 
yantageous,  for  it  is  chiefly  from  thofe  quarters 
it  fruit-trees  receive  the  greateft  injury  •,  therefore, 
the  place  be  not  naturally  defended  from  thefe  by 
ing  hills  (which  is  always  to  be  preferred,)  then  you 
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fhould  plant  large  growing  timber-trees  at  fome  dii- 
tance  from  the  Orchard,  to  anfwer  this  purpofe. 

You  fhould  alfo  have  a  great  regard  to  the  diftance 
of  planting  the  trees,  which  is  what  few  people  have 
rightly  confidered ;  for  if  you  plant  them  too  clofe, 
they  will  be  liable  to  blights  •,  the  air  being  hereby 
pent  in  amongft  them,  will  alfo  caufe  the  fruit  to  be 
ill  tailed,  having  a  great  quantity  of  damp  vapours 
from  the  perfpiration  of  the  trees,  and  the  exhala¬ 
tions  from  the  earth  mixed  with  it,  which  will  be  im¬ 
bibed  by  the  fruit,  and  render  their  juices  crude  and 
unwholfome. 

Wherefore  I  cannot  but  recommend  the  method  which 
has  been  lately  pradliled  by  fome  particular  gentlemen 
with  very  good  fuccefs,  and  that  is,  to  plant  the  trees 
fourfeore  feet  afunder,  but  not  in  regular  rows.  The 
ground  betv/een  the  trees. they  plough  and  fow  with 
Wheat  and  other  crops,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it 
were  clear  from  trees ;  and  they  obferve  their  crops 
to  be  full  as  good  as  thofe  quite  expofed,  except  juft 
under  each  tree,  until  they  are  grown  large,  and  af¬ 
ford  a  great  fhade ;  and  by  thus  ploughing  and  tilling 
the  ground,  the  trees  are  rendered  more  vigorous  and 
healthy,  fcarcely  ever  having  any  Mofs,  or  other 
marks  of  poverty,  and  will  abide  much  longer  and 
produce  better  fruit. 

If  the  ground  in  which  you  intend  to  plant  an  Or¬ 
chard  has  been  pafture  for  fome  years,  then  you  fhould 
plough  in  the  green  fward  thefpring  before  you  plant 
the  trees  and  if  you  will  permit  it  to  lie  a  fummer 
fallow,  it  will  greatly  mend  it,  provided  you  ftir  it 
two  or  three  times,  to  rot  the  fward  of  Grafs,  and 
prevent  weeds  growing  thereon. 

At  Michaelmas  you  fhould  plough  it  pretty  deep,  in 
order  to  make  it  loofe  for  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
which  fhould  be  planted  thereon  in  Odober,  provided 
the  foil  is  dry  ;  but  if  it  be  moift,  the  beginning  of 
March  will  be  a  better  feafon.  The  diftance,  if  de¬ 
figned  for  a  clofe  Orchard,  muft  not  be  lefs  than  forty 
feet,  but  the  trees  planted  twice  that  diftance  will 
fucceed  better. 

When  you  have  finifhed  planting  the  trees,  you 
fhould  provide  fome  flakes  to  fupport  them,  other- 
wife  the  wind  will  blow  them  out  of  the  ground  ; 
which  will  do  them  much  injury,  efpecially  after  they 
have  been  planted  fome  time ;  for  the  ground  in  the 
autumn  being  warm,  and  for  the  moft  part  moift, 
the  trees  will  very  foon  pufh  out  a  great  number  of 
young  fibres  •,  which,  if  broken  off  by  their  being 
difplaced,  will  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

In  the, fpring  following,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove 
dry,  you  fhould  cut  a  quantity  of  green  fward,  which 
muff  be  laid  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about 
their  roots,  turning  the  Grafs  downward,  which  will 
prevent  the  fun  and  wind  from  drying  the  ground, 
whereby  a  great  expence  of  watering  will  be  faved  ; 
and  after  the  firft  year  they  will  be  out  of  danger, 
provided  they  have  taken  well. 

Whenever  you  plough  the  ground  betwixt  thefe 
trees,  you  muff  be  careful  not  to  go  too  deep  amongft 
their  roots,  left  you  fhould  cut  them  off,  which  would 
greatly  damage  the  trees  ;  but  if  you  do  it  cautioufly, 
the  ftirring  the  furface  of  the  ground  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  them ;  though  you  fhould  obferve,  never 
to  fow  too  near  the  trees,  nor  fuffer  any  great  rooting 
weeds  to  grow  about  them,  which  would  exhaufl  the 
goodnefs  of  the  foil,  and  flarve  them. 

If  after  the  turf  which  was  laid  round  the  trees  be 
rotted,  you  dig  it  in  gently  about  the  roots,  it  will 
greatly  encourage  them. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  plant  many  forts  of  fruit 
together  in  the  fame  Orchard,  mixing  the  trees  alter¬ 
nately  ;  but  this  is  a  method  which  lhould  always  be 
avoided,  for  hereby  there  will  be  a  great  difference 
in  the  growth  of  the  trees,  which  will  not  only  ren¬ 
der  them  unfightly,  but  alfo  the  fruit  upon  the  lower 
trees  ill  taftedj"  by  the  tall  ones  overfhadowing  them  ; 
fo  that  if  you  are  determined  to  plant  feveral  forts 
of  fruit  on  the  fame  fpot,  you  fhould  obferve  to 
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place  the  largeft  growing  trees  backward,  and  fo 
proceed  to  thofe  of  lefs  growth,  continuing  the  fame 
method  quite  through  the  whole  plantation  ;  whereby 
it  will  appear  at  a  diftance  in  a  regular  flope,  and  the 
fun  and  air  will  more  equally  pafs  throughout  the 
whole  Orchard,  that  every  tree  may  have  an  equal 
benefit  therefrom  ;  but  this  can  only  be  praftifed  up¬ 
on  good  ground,  in  which  moft  forts  of  fruit-trees 
will  thrive. 

The  foil  of  your  Orchard  fhould  alfo  be  mended  once 
in  two  or  three  years  with  dung,  or  other  manure, 
which  will  alio  be  abfolutely  necelTary  for  the  crops 
fown  between  ;  fo  that  where  perfons  are  not  inclinable 
to  help  their  Orchards,  where  the  expence  of  manure 
is  pretty  great,  yet,  as  there  is  a  crop  expefted  from 
the  ground  befides  the  fruit,  they  will  the  more  rea¬ 
dily  be  at  the  charge  upon  that  account. 

In  making  choice  of  trees  for  an  Orchard,  you  fhould 
always  obferve  to  procure  them  from  a  foil  nearly 
a-kin  to  that  where  they  are  to  be  planted,  or  rather 
poorer  ;  for  if  you  have  them  from  a  very  rich  foil, 
and  that  wherein  you  plant  them  is  but  indifferent, 
they  will  not  thrive  well,  efpecially  for  four  or  five 
years  after  planting ;  fo  that  it  is  a  very  wrong  praftice 
to  make  the  nurlery  where  young  trees  are  raifed 
very  rich,  when  the  trees  are  defigned  for  a  middling 
or  poor  foil.  The  trees  fhould  be  alfo  young  and 
thriving,  for  whatever  fome  perfons  may  advife  to 
the  contrary,  yet  it  has  always  been  obferved,  that 
though  large  trees  may  grow  and  produce  fruit  after 
being  removed,  they  never  make  fo  good  trees,  nor 
are  fo  long  lived,  as  thofe  which  are  planted  while 
young. 

Thefe  trees,  after  they  are  planted  out,  will  require 
no  other  pruning,  but  only  to  cut  out  dead  branches, 
or  fuch  as  crofs  each  other,  which  render  their  heads 
confufed  and  unfightly  :  the  pruning  them  too  often, 
or  lhortening  their  branches,  is  very  injurious;  efpe¬ 
cially  to  Cherries  and  ftone-fruit,  which  will  gum 
pnxug.'oufly,  and  decay  in  fuch  places  where  they  are 
cut ,  and  the  Apples  and  Pears  which  are  not  of  fo 
nice  a  nature,  will  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  la¬ 
teral  branches,  which  will  fill  the  heads  of  the  trees 
wiih  weak  fhoots,  whenever  their  branches  are  thus 
fiiortened  ;  and  many  times  the  iruit  is  hereby  cut  off, 
which,  on  many  forts  of  fruit-trees,  is  firft  produced 
at  the  extremity  of  their  fhoots. 

It  may,  perhaps,  feem  ftrange  to  fome  perfons,  that 
I  fhould  recommend  the  allowing  fo  much  diftance  to 
the  trees  in  an  Orchard,  becauie  a  fmall  piece  of 
ground  will  admit  of  very  few  trees  when  planted  in 
this  method ;  but  if  they  will  pleaie  to  obferve,  that 
when  the  trees  are  grown  up,  they  will  produce  a 
great  deal  more  fruit,  than  twice  the  number  when 
planted  clofe,  and  will  be  vaftly  better  tailed  ;  the 
trees  when  placed  at  a  large  diftance,  being  never  fo 
much  in  danger  of  blighting  as  in  -clofe  plantations, 
as  hath  been  obferved  in  Herefordfhire,  the  great 
county  for  Orchards,  where  they  find,  that  when  Or¬ 
chards  are  lo  planted  or  fituated,  that  the  air  is  pent 
up  amongft  the  trees,  the  vapours  which  arife  from 
the  damp  of  the  ground,  and  the  perfpiration  of  the 
trees,  colleft  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  refleft  it  in 
ftreams  fo  as  to  caufe  what  they  call  a  fire-blaft,  which 
is  the  moft  hurtful  to  their  fruits ;  and  this  is  moft 
frequent  where  the  Orchards  are  open  to  the  fouth  fun. 
But  as  Orchards  fhould  never  be  planted,  unlefs 
where  large  quantities  of  fruit  are  defired,  fo  it  will 
be  the  fame  thing  to  allow  twice  or  three  times  the 
quantity  of  ground ;  fince  there  may  be  a  crop  of 
grain  of  any  fort  upon  the  fame  place  (as  was  before 
faid,)  fo  that  there  is  no  lofs  of  ground  ;  and  for  a  fa¬ 
mily  only  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  plant  an  Orchard, 
fince  a  kitchen-garden  well  planted  with  efpaliers’ 
will  afford  more  fruit  than  can  be  eaten  while  good’ 
efpecially  if  the  kitchen-garden  be  proportioned  to 
the  largenefs  of  the  family  ;  and  if  cyder  be  required, 
there  may  be  a  large  avenue  of  Apple-trees  extended 
crois  a  neighbouring  field,  which  will  render  it  plea- 
iant,  and  produce  a  great  quantity  of  fruit ;  or  there 
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may  be  fome  fingle  rows  of  trees  planted  to  fm- 
fields,  &c.  which  will  fully  anfwer  the  fame  Du 
and  be  Ids  liable  to  the  fire-blafts  before-mem-;,  ° 

ORCHIS  ta.Lft.R.H.  43l.  tab “  4T 

Lin.  Gen.  1  lant.  900.  [of  op^,  a  tefticle  L 
the  root  of  this  plant  refembles  the  tefticles  of  a 
or  of  iptyu,  to  have  an  appetite  after,  on  ac^oi  ^ 
its  being  a  provocative  to  venery :  it  is  alfo  ?  ° 

xwo<roW?,  ofKui/o?,  a  dog,  and  a  tefticle 
tyrion,  or  Fool-ftones. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  fingle  flalk  with  a  vague  Jheath  •  it 
empalement.  The  flower  hath  five  petals ,  three  w 
and  two  within ,  which  rife  and  join  in  a  Jlandarl  * 
nediarium  is  of  one  leaf, ,  fixed  to  the  fide  of  the  re 
de ,  between  the  divifion  of  the  petals .  The  up* 
is  floor  t  and  ere  It,  the  under  large ,  broad,  and  fpm. 
the  tube  is  pendulous ,  horn-Jhaped,  and  prominent  bt 
It  hath  two  fioort  fender  fiamina  fitting  upon  the 
al,  with  oval  erect  fummits  fixed  to  the  upper  lip , 
nediarium.  It  hath  an  oblong  contorted germen  ml 
flower,  with  a  fioort  ftyle  faftened  to  the  upper  lip\ 
nediarium ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  comprefified  ftigma  ' 
germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  capfule  wi‘ 
cell >  having  three  keel-Jhaped  valves,  opening  on  the 
fides,  but  joined  at  top  and  bottom ,  filled  with  [mall 
like  duft.  J 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftioi 
Linmeus’s  twentieth  clafs,  which  contains  t 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  two  ftamina,  which 
connected  with,  or  fixed  to  the  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Orchis  (Morio)  bulbis  indivifis,  neftarii  labio 
drifido  crenulato,  cornu  obtufo.  Aft.  Upfal.  1 
Orchis  with  undivided  bulbs,  the  lip  of  the  nediarium 
into  four  points  which  are  fiightly  indented,  and  anal 
horn.  Orchis  morio  foemina.  C.  B.  P.  82.  Coin 
female  Orchis. 

2.  Orchis  ( Mafcula )  bulbis  indivifis,  neftarii  la 
quadrilobo  crenulato,  cornu  obtufo,  petalis  dor 
bus  reflexis.  Flor.  Suec.  795*  Orchis  with  undh 
bulbs,  the  lip  of  the  nediarium  halving  four  lobes  and  cm 
tufe  horn ,  and  the  backs  of  the  petals  reflexed.  Ore 
motio  mas,  foliis  maculatis.  C.  B.  P.  81.  The 
Orchis  with  /potted  leaves. 

3-  Orchis  ( Bifolia )  bulbis  indivifis,  neftarii  labio 
ceolato  integerrimo,  cornu  longiffimo,  petalis  pa 
tibus.  A cf.  Upfal.  174°-  Orchis  with  undivided  inti 
the  lip  of  the  nediarium  entire  and  fpear-Jhaped,  0. 


longhorn,  and  petals  fipr ending  very  wide.  Orchis 
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bifolia  minor,  calcari  oblongo.  C.  B.P.  83.  Small 
white  two-leaved  Orchis ,  with  an  oblong  [pur,  or  Butt 
fly  Orchis. 

4.  Orchis  ( Militaris )  bulbis  indivifis,  neftarii  lai 
quinquefido  punctis  fcabro,  cornu  obtufo,  peta 
confluentibus.  Aft.  Upfal.  1740.  Orchis  with  un, 
vided  bulbs,  a  jive-pointed  lip  to  the  nediarium,  her: 
rough  fpots,  an  obtufe  horn ,  and  petals  running  togeth 
Orchis  latifolia,  hiante  cucullo  major.  Tourn. 

R.  H.  432.  The  Man  Orchis. 

5.  Orchis  ( Pyramidalis )  bulbis  indivifis,  neftarii  3a 

trifido  asquali  integerrimo,  cornu  longo,  petalis  fu 
lanceolatis.  Aft.  Upfal.  1 740.  Orchis  with  undivie. 
bulbs,  an  equal  trifid  lip  to  the  nediarium,  with  a 
horn,  and  fpear-fijaped  petals.  Orchis  miiitaris,  mo 

tana,  fpica  rubente,  conglomerata.  Tourn.  Inft. . 
H.  432.  Mountain  military  Orchis ,  with  a  reddijh  a 
glomerated  fpike. 

6.  Orchis  ( Latifolia )  bulbis  fubpalmatis  reftis,  nech 
cornu  conico,  labio  tnlobo,  lateralibus  reflexo,  bra 
teis  flore  longioribus.  Aft.  Upfal.  1740.  Orchis  wi 
fir  ait,  palm  at  ed ,  bulbous  roots,  a  conical  horn  to  1 
nediarium ,  the  lip  cut  into  three  lobes,  which  are  reflex 
on  the  fides ,  and,  bradleg  longer  than  the  flowers.  C 
chis  palmata  pratenfis,  latifolia,  longis  calcaribi 
C.  B.  P.  85.  Broad-leaved,  Meadow,  handed  Orel 
having  a  long  fipur. 

7.  Orchis  ( Maculata )  bulbis  palmatis  patenribus,  neft 
rii  cornu  germinibus  breviore,  labio  piano  peta 
dorfalibus  patulis.  Aft.  Upfal.  1740.  Orchis  w: 
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mded  fpreading  bulbs ,  the  horn  of  the  neElarium  fhorter 
an  the  germen ,  a  plain  lip ,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the 
•tals  fpreading.  Orchis  palmata  pratenfis,  maculata. 

B.  P.  85.  Meadow  handed  Orchis ,  with  fpotted 
aves. 

8  )rchis  ( Cornopica )  bulbis  palmatis,  neftarii  cornu, 
taceo  germinibus  longiore,  labio  trifido,  petalisdu- 
3us  patentiflimis.  Act.  Upfal.  1740.  Orchis  with 
ilmated  bulbs ,  a  brifily  horn  to  the  nettarium ,  which  is 
mer  than  the  germen,  and  a  trifid  lip.  Orchis  Palma- 
1,  minor,  calcaribus  oblongis.  C.  B.  P.  85.  Smaller 
ilmated  Orchis ,  with  an  oblong  fpur  to  the  flower. 

9,  )rchis  ( /lbortiva )  bulbis  fafciculatis  filiformibus, 
;£tarii  Jabio  ovato  integerrimo.  A6t.  Upfal.  1740. 

:  rchis  with  thread-like  bulbs  growing  in  bunches ,  and  the 
)  of  the  neElarium  oval  and  entire.  Limidorum  Auf- 
iacum.  Cluf.  Pan.  241.  Purple  Bird’s-neft. 

'he  firll  fort  grows  naturally  in  paftures  in  moll 
irts  of  England.  This  hath  a  double  bulbous  root, 
ith  fotne  fibres  coming  out  from  the  top  ;  it  has 
air  or  fix  oblong  leaves  lying  on  the  ground,  which 
!  -e  reflexed.  The  ftalk  rifes  nine  or  ten  inches  high, 

1  iving  four  or  fix  leaves  which  embrace  it ;  this  is 
I  rminated  by  a  flaort  loofe  fpike  of  flowers,  having 
four-pointed  indented  lip  to  the  nedtarium,  and  an 
jtufe  horn.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  co- 
|  iur,  marked  with  deeper  purple  fpots ;  it  flowers  in 
lay. 

'he  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  fhady 
|  laces  in  many  parts  of  England  •,  this  hath  a  double 
iilbous  root,  which  is  about  the  fize  and  fhape  of 
fiddling  Olives  •,  it  hath  fix  or  feven  long  broad 
!  aves,  Shaped  like  thofe  of  Lilies,  which  have  feve- 
,1  black  fpots  on  their  upper  fide  •,  the  ftalk  is  round, 
id  a  foot  high,  having  one  or  two  fmaller  leaves 
nbracing  it.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  long 
like  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  of  a  purple 
flour,  marked  with  deep  purple  lpots,  and  have  an 
^reeable  lcent. '  It  flowers  the  latter  end  of  April, 
he  third  fort  grows  naturally  under  the  bullies  by 
;  ie  fide  of  paftures,  in  many  parts  of  England.  This 
ith  a  root  compofed  of  two  oblong  Pear-lhaped 
.libs,  from  which  come  out  three  or  four  Lily- 
1  aped  leaves,  of  a  pale  green,  with  a  few  faint  fpots-, 
ie  ftalk  rifes  near  a  foot  high,  it  is  (lender,  furrowed, 
id  has  a  very  few  fmall  leaves  which  embrace  it  -, 
lis  is  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  white  flowers, 
i  nelling  fweet,  which  refemble  a  butterfly  with  ex- 
anded  wings.  This  flowers  in  June. 

'he  fourth  fort  is  found  growing  naturally  on  Caw- 
1  am- hills,  and  in  other  places  where  the  foil  is  chalk. 

|  'he  roots  of  this  fort  are  compofed  of  two  bulbs, 
•om  which  come  out  four  or  five  oblong  leaves  -,  the 
alk  is  about  nine  inches  high,  l'uftaining  a  loole  fpike 
.  f  fweet-fmelling  flowers,  each  hanging  on  a  pretty 
>ng  foot-ftalk  j  they  have  a  Ihort  obtufe  horn,  a 
!  reft  and  wings,  of  an  Alh-colour  without,  reddifli 
dthin,  and  ftriped  with  deeper  lines ;  the  lip  is  ob- 
ing,  divided  into  five  parts,  having  rough  fpots.  This 
lowers  in  June. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  chalk-hills  in  feveral 
iarts  of  England  •,  the  root  of  this  is  compofed  of  two 
blong  bulbs,  from  which  arife  three  or  four  narrow 
•blong  leaves ;  the  ftalk  rifes  a_  foot  high,  having 
,  hree  or  four  narrow  eredt  leaves  which  embrace  it. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  thick  roundilh  fpike 
.t  the  top  ;  they  are  of  a  reddilh  colour,  having  long 
purs,  and  the  wings  are  acute-pointed.  It  flowers 
n  June.  ♦ 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  meadows  in 
nany  parts  of  England ;  the  root  of  this  is  com- 
xofedof  twoflelhy  bulbs,  which  are  divided  into  four 
>r  five  fingers,  fo  as  to  refemble  an  open  hand  -,  the 
lalk  rifes  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  high,  garnifhed 
vith  leaves  the  whole  length,  which  are  three  or  four 
nches  long  and  one  broad,  embracing  the  ftalk  with 
■  heir  bafe  thefe  are  not  fpotted,  and  end  in  acute 
xoints.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  fpike  on  the 
op  of  the  ftalk,  with  fmall  narrow  leaves  (called 
iradtea)  between  them,  which  are  longer  than  the 
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flowers*  The  fpur  is  half  an  inch  long,  extended 
backwai'd  ;  the  lip  of  the  nedlarium  is  broad,  divided 
into  three  lobes,  two  fide  ones  being  reflexed  the 
flowers  and  bradlea  are  of  a  purplilh  colour,  having 
deep  purple  lpots.  It  flowers  in  May.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this,  differing  in  the  colour  of  their  flow¬ 
ers,  and  one  with  a  narrower-  leaf. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  meadows 
in  feveral  parts  of  England  •,  the  root  of  this-  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  two  broad  flelhy  bulbs,  both  of  which  are 
divided  into  four  fingers,  which  fpread  afunder.  The 
ftalk  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  is  very  llrong, 
inclining  to  a  purple  colour ;  it  is  garnifhed  with 
leaves  the  whole  length  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftalk  are  fix  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad,  embracing  it  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers 
are  colledted  in  a  clofe  fpike  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk, 
they  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour  •,  the  fpur  is  about  a 
third  part  of  an  inch  long ;  the  beard  of  the  nedlarium 
is  plain,  and  divided  into  three  parts,  which  is  mark¬ 
ed  with  deep  purple  fpots ;  under  each'  foot-ftalk  is 
placed  a  nan*ow  leaf  (or  bradlea)  of  a  purplilh  co¬ 
lour.  The  leaves  and  ftalks  of  the  plant  have  many 
dark  fpots.  It  flowers  in  June.  There  are  two  or 
three  varieties  of  this,  which  differ  in  the  colour  of 
their  flowers. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  meadows  in 
feveral  parts  of  England  ;  this  hath  a  double-handed 
root,  that  which  fuftains  the  ftalk  being  wafting  and 
decaying,  but  the  other  is  full,  fucculent,  and  plump  ; 
the  finger-like  bulbs  which  compoie  the  root  are  long, 
and  fpread  afunder ;  the  lower  leaves  ate  fix  or  feven 
inches  long,  they  are  narrow,  of  a  pale  green,  and 
have  no  fpots.  The  ftalk  rifes  a  foot  high,  it  is  gar- 
nilhed  with  a  few  narrow  Ihort  leaves,  which  em¬ 
brace  it  like  (heaths ;  it  is  terminated  by  a  beautiful 
fpike  of  red  flowers  fix  inches  long  the  flowers  are 
not  marked  with  any  fpots  j  they  have  long,  (lender, 
briftly  fpurs  like  birds  claws,  being  crooked  -,  the  lip 
of  the  nedlarium  is  indented  on  the  edge.  It  flowers 
in  June. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  woods  in  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  England,  but  particularly  in  Suflfex  and 
Hamplhire,  in  both  which  counties  I  have  feveral 
times  found  it.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  compofed 
of  many  thick,  oblique,  long  fibres,  which  are  flelhy  ; 
the  ftalk  rifes  near  two  feet  high,  wrapped  round  with 
leaves  like  fheaths  •,  they  are  of  a  purple  colour.  The 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  loofe  thyrfe  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalk,  and  are  of  a  purple  colour,  having  an  oval 
entire  lip  to  the  nedlarium,  the  creft  terminating  in  a 
horn.  It  flowers  in  June. 

All  thefe  forts  of  Orchis  grow  wild  in  feveral  parts  of 
England,  but,  for  the  extreme  oddnefs  and  beauty 
of  their  flowers,  deferve  a  place  in  every  good  gar¬ 
den  ;  and  the  reafon  for  their  not  being  cultivated  in 
gardens,  proceeds  from  their  difficulty  to  be  tranf- 
planted  *,  though  this,  I  believe,  may  be  eafily  over¬ 
come,  where  a  perfon  has  an  opportunity  of  marking 
their  roots  in  their  time  of  flowering,  and  letting 
them  remain  until  their  leaves  are  decayed,  when  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  with  fafety  •,  for  it  is  the  fame 
with  moll  forts  of  bulbous  or  flelhy-rooted  plants, 
which,  if  tranfplanted  before  their  leaves  decay,  fel- 
dom  live,  notwithstanding  you  preferve  a  large  ball 
of  earth  about  them  ;  for  the  extreme  parts  of  their 
fibres  extend  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground,  from 
whence  they  receive  their  nourishment ;  which,  if 
broken  or  damaged  by  taking  up  their  roots,  feldom 
thrive  after  ;  for  though  they  may  fometimes  remain 
alive  a  year  or  two,  yet  they  grow  weaker  until  they 
quite  decay  -,  which  is  allb  the  cafe  with  Tulips,  Fri- 
tillarias,  and  other  bulbous  roots,  when  removed, 
after  they  have  made  (hoots  fo  that  whoever  would 
cultivate  them,  Should  Search  them  out  in  their  feafon 
of  flowering,  and  mark  them  ;  and  when  their  leaves 
are  decayed,  or  juft  as  they  are  going  off,  the  roots 
Should  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  a  foil  or  Situation 
as  nearly  refembling  that  wherein  they  naturally  grow, 
as  poffible,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive,  fo  that 
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they  cannot  be  placed  all  in  the  fame  bed  ;  for  fome 
are  only  found  upon  chalky  hills,  others  in  rnoift  mea¬ 
dows,  and  fome  in  fhady  woods,  or  under  trees  *,  but 
it  their  foil  and  fituation  be  adapted  to  their  various 
lores,  they  will  thrive  and  continue  feveral  years, 
and,  during  their  fealon  of  flowering,  will  afford  as 
o reat  varieties  as  any  flowers  which  are  at  prelent 

cultivated.  ,  ,  c  , 

The  other  forts  not  here  enumerated,  may  be  round 

under  the  following  articles,  Qphrys,  Satyrium, 
Serapias. 

GREOSELINU  M.  See  Athamanta. 

ORIGANUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  645.  T  ourn.  Inft. 
R.  PI.  1 98.  tab.  94.  [of ’O pyctw,  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  and  yawpon,  to  rejoice,  q.  d.  a  plant  that  de¬ 
lights  to  grow  upon  mountains.]  Origany  or  1  ot 
Marjoram  ;  in  French,  Origan. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind ,  having  a  cylindrical  com - 
preffed  tube  the  upper  lip  is  plain ,  erebl,  obtufe ,  and  in¬ 
dented-,  the  under  lip  is  trifid,  the  flegments  being  nearly 
equal.  T befe  are  difpofed  in  fpikes  compofed  of  oval  co¬ 
loured  leaves ,  placed  over  each  other  like  the  feales  of  fijh. 
The  flowers  have  four  fender  fiamina,  two  being  as  long 
as  the  petal ,  the  other  two  are  longer ,  terminated  byfim- 
ple  fummits  -,  they  have  a  four-cornered  germen,  fupport- 
ing  a  fender  flyle  inclining  to  the  upper  lip ,  crowned  by  a 
bifid  fligma.  'The  germ.en  afterward  turns  to  four  feeds 
(hut  up  in  the  empalement  of  the  flower. 

This  p  enus  of  plants  is  ranged  ip  the  firft  fection  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clais,  wnich  includes  the  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter  ftamina, 
and  are  fuccceded  by  naked  feeds.  To  this  genus  he 
has  added  the  Majorana  of  Tournefort,  and  the  Dic- 
tamnus  of  Boerhaave.  The  firft  has  its  flowers  dif¬ 
pofed  in  four-cornered  fcaly  heads,  the  other  has 
the  flowers  difpofed  in  loofc  Fcaly  heads,  coming  out 
from  between  the  leaves. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Origanum  ( Vulgar e )  fpicis  fubrotundis  pamculatis 
'  conglomeratis,  bra&eis  calyce  longioribus  ovatis.  Lin. 

Sp.  Plant.  590.  Pot  Marjoram  with  roundijh  panicu- 
lated  fpikes  gathered  in  clufters ,  and  oval  brablea  which 
are  longer  than  the  empalement.  Origanum  vulgare 
fpontaneum.  I.  B.  2.  236.  Common  Wild  Origany . 

2.  Origanum  filer acleoticum)  lpicis  longis  pedunculis 

aggregatis,  brafteis  longitudine  calycum.  Lin.  Gen. 
plant. *^589.  Origany  with  long  fpikes  growing  in  bunches , 
and  braffere  as  long  as  the  empalement .  Origanum  he- 

racleoticum,  culina  Gallinacea  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  223. 
Winter  Sweet  Marjoram. 

o.  Origanum  [Latifolium)  fpicis  oblongis  paniculatis 
conglomeratis,  foliis  ovatis  giabris.  Origany  with  ob- 
Iq  i-i ry  fpikes  of  flowers  growing  in  clufered  panicles ,  and 
oval  finooth  leaves.  Origanum  humilius  latifolium 
elabrum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  Ed.  1 99*  Low,  broad-leaved , 
fmooth  Origany. 

4.  Origanum  filumile)  caule  repente,  fpicis  oblongis 
conglomeratis,  bra&eis  florum  longioribus.  Origany 
with  a  creeping  ft  alk,  and  oblong  fpikes  of  flowers  growing 
in  clufers,  with  brabiem  longer  than  the  flower.  Origa¬ 
num  fylveftre,  humile.  C.  B.  P.  223.  Prod.  109. 
Low  wild  Origany. 

c.  Origanum  ( Orientate )  caule  eredto  ramofo,  foliis 
ovatis  rugofis,  lpicis  fubrotundis  conglomeratis,  brac- 
teis  calycum  brevioribus.  Origany  with  anerebl  branch¬ 
ing  folk,  oval  rough  leaves,  roundijh  fpikes  of  flowers 
r rowin 7  m  clufers,  with  br ablcas  floor  ter  than  the  em- 
'palement.  Origanum.  Orientale  prunellas  folio  glauco, 
flor.e  purpureo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  179.  Eafiern  Ori- 
gam  with  a  gray  Self-heal  leaf,  and  a  purple  flower . 

6.  Origanum"  ( Creticum )  fpicis  aggregatis  longis  prif- 
maticis  redtis,  bradteis  membranaceis,  calyce  duplo 
longioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  589,  Origany  with  long , 
upright ,  prifmatical  fpikes  growing  in  clufers,  and  mem¬ 
braneous  brablea  twice  the  length  of  the  empalement. 
Origanum  Creticum.  C.  B.  P.  223.  Origany  of  Crete. 

7.  Origanum  [Majorana).  foliis  ovalibus  obtufis,  fpicis 
lubrotundis  compadtis  pubefeentibus.  Plort.  Cliff.  304. 
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Origany  with  oval  obtufe  leaves,  and  roundijh,  con:{ 
hairy  fpikes.  Majorana  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  224.  ( 
men,  or  Sweet  Marjoram. 

Origanum  [TEgyptiacumj  foliis  carnofis  toment 
fpicis  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  S22.  Origany  with J 
woolly  leaves.  Majorana  rotundifolia,  icutellata, 
otica.  H.  R.  Par.  Round-leaved  foreign  Marjoram  1 

a  fpocn-Jkapsd  leaf. 

9.  Origanum  (. Smyrnaum )  foliis  ovatis  acute  ferr 
fpicis  congeftis  umbellatim  faftigiatis.  Elort.  C 
304.  Origany  with  oval  leaves  acutely  flawed,  and  f 
of  flowers  difpofed  in  umbellated  bunches.  Origan 
Smyrnaeum.  Wheel.  Raii  Hift.  450.  Origany  of  Smy, 

10.  Origanum  (. Didlamnus )  foliis  omnibus  tomentc  * 
fpicis  ntttantibus.  Origany  with  all  the  leaves  wot ' 
and  nodding  fpikes  of  flowers.  Didlamnus  Cretic  * 
C.  B.  P.  222.  The  Dittany  of  Crete. 

11.  Origanum  (, Sipyleum )  foliis  omnibus  giabris,  fp 
ntttantibus.  Elort.  Cliff.  304.  Origany  with  all  the  lea 
fmooth,  and  nodding  fpikes  of  flowers.  Didlamnus  m< 
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tis  Sipyli  origani  foliis.  Elor.  Bat.  2.  72 
Mount  Sipylus  with  an  Origany  leaf. 

12.  Origanum  (. Hybridinum )  foliis  inferioribus  tomJ 
tofis,  fpicis  ntttantibus.  Hort.  Clifi.  304.  Origany  w 
the  under  leaves  hoary,  and  nodding  fpikes  of  flow; 
Origanum  Diclamni  Cretici  facie,  folio  cralfo,  ni 
villofo,  nunc  glabro.  Tourn.  Cor.  13.  Origany  w 
the  appearance  of  Dittany  of  Crete,  and  thick  leaves  foA 
times  hairy,  at  others  fmooth. 

13.  Origanum  ( Onites )  fpicis  oblongis  aggregatis  h 
lutis,  foliis  cordatis  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  59 
Origany  with  oblong  hairy  fpikes  growing  in  bunches,  a 
heart-jhaped  woolly  leaves.  Origanum  lignofum  Syr] 
cufanum  perenne,  umbella  amplifiima  brevi,  lato 1 
nervofo  folio.  Bocc.  Muf.  2.  p.  43.  tab.  38.  Lignei 
perennial  Origany  of  Syracufe,  with  a  Jhort  ample  umb 
and  a  broad-veined  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  thickets,  and  amor 
bullies  in  feveral  parts  of  England  ;  the  root  is  perei 
nial,  compofed  of  many  fmall  ligneous  fibres.  Tf 
ftalks  are  fquare,  and  rife  near  two  feet  high;  the 
are  ligneous,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  place! 
by  pairs,  and  from  the  wings  of  thefe  come  01 
three  or  four  fmaller  leaves  on  each  fide,  which  it 
femble  thofe  of  Marjoram,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk 
they  have  an  aromatic  feent :  the  flowers  are  produce 
in  roundifh  fpikes  growing  in  panicles  at  the  top  c 
the  ftalks,  many  of  the  fpikes  being  gathered  toge 
ther ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  flefli  colour,  and  peep  out  c  , 
their  fcaly  covering.  Their  upper  lip  is  cut  into twcl 
Handing  eredt,  and  the  lower  lip  or  beard  is  divide! 
into  three  parts,  and  hangs  downward  the  ftamina  flan] 
out  a  little  beyond  the  petals,  and  are  of  a  purplif 
colour.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feet 
ripen  in  the  autumn.  This  fort  is  fometimes  cult 
vated  in  gardens,  and  is  by  fome  called  Pot  Maijoramj 
it  is  generally  ufed  in  foups. 

It  will  rife  plentifully  from  fcattered  feeds,  or  it  ma j 
be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots ;  the  beft  tirnefcl 
doing  this  is  in  autumn,  and  the  roots  may  be  plantej 
in  any  foil  not  over  rnoift,  and  will  thrive  in  any  fitul 
ation,  fo  requires  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clea 
from  weeds.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  whiij 
flowers  and  light  green  ftalks,  and  another  with  varl 
egated  leaves.  .  J 

The  fecond  fort  is  now  commonly  known  by  the  titJ 
of  Winter  Sweet  Marjoram,  though  it  was  formeril 
ftiied  Pot  Marjoram.  This  hath  a  perennial  roof 
from  which  arife  many  branching  four-cornered  ftallsj 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  which  are  hairy,  and  inclininl 
to  a  purplifh  colour,  garnifhed  with  oval,  obtufe,  haifl 
leaves,  refembling  greatly  thofe  of  Sweet  Maijoraml 
Handing  by  pairs  on  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  the  fiowej 
are  difpofed  in  fpikes  about  two  inches  long,  fev'jj 
ral  ariflng  together  from  the  divifions  of  the  flai  l 
The  flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  peep  out  °f  ffej 
fcaly  covers  ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  rj 
pen  in  autumn.  It  grows  naturally  in  Greece  and  t!j 
warm  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  hardy  enough  to  thrive  j 
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ie  open  air  in  England,  and  is  chiefly  cultivated  for 
jfegays,  as  it  comes  fooner  to  flower  than  Sweet 
larjoram,  fo  it  is  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes,  till  the 
:her  comes  to  maturity.  There  is  a  variety  of  this 
ith  variegated  leaves.  This  is  generally  propagated 
y  parting  the  roots  in  autumn,  and  fhould  have  a 
•y  foil,  where  it  will  thrive,  requiring  no  other  cul- 
ire  than  the  firit  fort. 

'he  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  France  and  Italy  • 
lis  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  leveral 
mder  bending  flalks  near  a  foot  high,  garnilhed 
ith  oval  fmooth  leaves  Handing  on  pretty  long  foot- 
alks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  oblong  fpikes, 
hich  grow  in  cluttered  panicles  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a 
nrplilh  colour,  peeping  out  of  their  fcaly  coverings, 
flowers  in  June,  and  may  be  propagated  by  part- 
g  the  roots  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former, 
he  fourth  fort  grows  plentifully  about  Orleans  ;  this 
ith  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  four- 
miered  ftalks  about  fix  inches  high,  which  frequently 
md  to  the  ground,  and  put  out  roots  •,  they  are  gar- 
Ihed  with  oblong  hairy  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the 
ilk.  The  flowers  grow  in  oblong  cluttered  fpikes 
.  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  having  long  coloured  brac- 
x  between  each  ;  the  flowers  are  fome  whitifh, 
hers  purple  in  the  fame  fpikes ;  they  are  fmall,  and 
;ep  out  of  their  fcaly  covers.  This  flowers  in 
me,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  v/ay  as  the 
rmer. 

he  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  it  is  a 
:rennial  plant.  The  ftalks  rife  two  feet  high,  and 
anch  out  their  whole  length  ;  they  are  purple,  and 
rnilhed  with  oval  rough  leaves,  fomewhat  like 
ofe  of  Self-heal,  but  fmaller.  The  flowers  grow 
roundifh  cluttered  fpikes,  having  fhort  braftes  ; 
ey  are  purple,  and  appear  in  June,  but  are  not 
oceeded  by  feeds  here.  It  is  propagated  by  parting 
the  heads  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former,  and  mutt 
ve  a  dry  foil. 

ie  fixth  fort  is'the  Origany  of  Crete,  which  is  di¬ 
eted  to  be  ufed  in  medicine,  but  there  has  been 
eat  confufion  among  botanifts  in  diftinguifhing  the 
fries.  This  rifes  with  four-cornered  ftalks  a  foot 
d  half  high,  garnilhed  with  oval  hoary  leaves  of  a 
ong  aromatic  fcent.  The  flowers  grow  in  long, 
f£t,  bunched  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  having 
rmbraneous  brafteae  between,  which  are  twice  the 
lgth  of  the  empalement ;  the  flowers  are  fmall  and 
fite,  like  thofe  of  the  common  Origany.  It  flowers 
July,  but  leldom  perfects  feeds  in  England.  It  is 
opagated  by  parting  the  roots  as  the  former,  but 
jft  have  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation,  otherwife 
will  not  live  through  the  winter  here, 
ie  feventh  fort  is  the  common  Sweet  Marjoram, 
lich  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defcription.  With 
in  England  it  is  efteemed  an  annual  plant,  though 
f  roots  often  live  through  the  winter  in  mild  fea¬ 
ts,  or  if  they  are  Iheltered  in  a  green-houfe ;  but  in 
irm  countries,  I  believe,  it  is  only  biennial, 
tis  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  generally  im- 
rted  from  the  fouth  of  France  or  Italy,  for  they  fei¬ 
nt  ripen  in  England.  Thele  are  fown  on  a  warm 
irder  toward  the  end  of  March,  and  when  the  plants 
:  come  about  an  inch  high,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
inted  into  beds  of  rich  earth,  at  fix  inches  diftance 
ery  way,  obferving  to  water  them  duly  till  they 
ve  taken  new  root  ^  after  which,  they  will  require 
other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
te  plants  will  fpread  and  cover  the  ground  ;  in  July 
sy  will  begin  to  flower,  at  which  time  it  is  cut  for 
?,  and  is  then  called  Knotted  Marjoram,  from  the 
wers  being  colleried  into  roundifh  clofe  heads  like 
ots. 

te  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa ;  this  is  a 
rennial  plant  with  a  low  fhrubby  ftalk,  feldom  rifing 
)re  than  a  foot  and  half  high,  dividing  into  branches, 
lich  are  garnifhed  with  roundifh,  thick,  woolly 
■ves,  and  hollowed  like  a  ladle  ;  they  are  like  thofe 
the  common  Marjoram,  but  are  of  a  thicker  fub- 
nce  and  woolly,  and  have  much  the  fame  fcent. 


The  flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh  fpikes,  clofely1 
joined  together  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  fmall  fide  branches  they  are  of  a  pale 
fiefh  colour,  peeping  out  of  their  fcaly  coverings. 
This  fort  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  does  not 
ripen  feeds  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings,  which  if  planted 
in  a  border  of  good  earth  during  any  of  the  fummer 
months,  and  fhaded  from  the  fun  and  duly  watered, 
will  take  root  freely  ;  and  afterward  the  plants  may 
be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  fmall  pots  filled  with 
light  kitchen-garden  earth,  2nd  placed  in  the  fhade 
till  they  have  taken  new  root,  when  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  into  an  open  fituation,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  the  end  of  Oriober,  when  they  mutt  be 
placed  under  fib  el  ter,  for  they  will  not  thrive  through 
the  winter  in  the  open  air  here  ;  bur.  if  they  are  put 
under  a  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  mav  be  protected 
from  hard  froft,  and  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible 
in  mild  weather,  they  will  thrive  better  than  if  they 
are  more  tenderly  treated. 

The  tenth  fort  is  the  Dittany  of  Crete,  which  is  ufed 
in  medicine ;  this  grows  naturally  upon  Mount  Ida, 
in  Candia  •,  it  is  a  perennial  plant.  The  ftalks  are 
hairy,  and  rife  about  nine  inches  high,  of  a  purplifli 
colour,  and  fend  out  fmall  branches  from  their  tides 
by  pairs ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  round,  thick,  woolly 
leaves,  which  are  very  white  •,  the  whole  plant  has  a 
piercing  aromatic  fcent,  and  biting  tafte:  -  the  flowers 
are  collected  in  loofe  leafy  heads  of  a  purple  colour, 
which  nod  downward  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
purple  colour ;  the  .ftamina  fta.nds  out  beyond  the 
petal,  two  of  them  being  much  longer  than  the 
other.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  in  warm 
feafons  the  feeds  fometimes  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  is  propagated  eafily  by  planting  cuttings  or 
flips  during  any  of  the  fummer  months.  Thefe 
fhould  be  planted  either  in  pots  or  a  fhady  border,  co¬ 
vering  them  clofe  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs  to  exclude 
the  air,  and  now  and  then  refrefhing  them  with  wa¬ 
ter,  but  they  muft  not  have  too  much  wet.  When 
thefe  have  taken  root,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  lfnall  pot  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they 
have  taken  new  root,  when  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  an  open  fituation,  where  they  may  continue  till 
autumn,  and  then  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame  to 
fcreen  them  from  the  froft,  but  they  fhould  enjoy  the 
free  air  at  all  times  in  mild  weather.  The  following 
fpring  fome  of  the  plants  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the 
pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border  near  a  good  af- 
peried  wall,  and  in  a  dry  foil,  where  the  plants  will  live 
through  the  common  winters  without  any  other  fhel- 
ter ;  but  as  they  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  fevere  froft, 
it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  few  plants  in  pots,  to  be 
fheltered  in  winter  to  preferve  the  kind. 

The  eleventh  fort^rows  naturally  on  Mount  Sipylus 
near  Magnefia,  where  it  was  difcovered  by  Sir  George 
Wheeler,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  the  Oxford  Garden, 
where  the  plants  were  railed  •,  this  hath  a  perennial 
root,  but  an  annual  ftalk.  The  root  is  compofed  of 
many  flender  ligneous  fibres ;  the  leaves  are  oval, 
fmooth,  and  of  a  grayifh  colour  •,  the  ftalks  are  flen¬ 
der,  of  a  purplifli  colour,  four-cornered,  and  fmooth  ; 
they  rife  near  two  feet  high,  fending  out  flender 
branches  oppoflte,  which  are  terminated  by  flender 
oblong  fpikes  of  purplifli  flowers,  which  peep  out  x 
of  their  fcaly  covers  •,  the  flowers  are  fmall,  but 
fhaded  like  thofe  of  the  tenth  fort ;  their  ftamina  are 
extended  out  of  the  petal  to  a  confiderable  length. 
The  leaves,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk,  are  almoft 
as  large  as  the  common  Origany,  but  thofe  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  and  branches  are  very  fmall,  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  in 
warm  feafons  the  feeds  ripen  here  in  autumn.  It  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  flips,  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  Cretan  Dittany,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame 
treatment. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  undoubtedly  a  variety,  which  has 
been  produced  from  the  intermixing  of  the  farina 
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of  the  Cretan  Dittany  with  that  of  Mount  Sipylus 
for  the  plants  now  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  were  acci¬ 
dentally  produced  from  the  feeds  of  one  fpecies,  where 
both  forts  flood  near  each  other  in  the  garden  of  John 
Browning,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s-Inn  ;  the  feeds  were 
dropped  from  the  plant  into  the  border  between  the 
two  forts,  fo  that  it  is  uncertain  from  which  fpecies  •, 
but  as  the  ftalks  and  heads  of  fuch  flowers  bear  a 
greater  refemblance  to  the  Dittany  of  Mount  Sipylus, 
we  may  fuppofe  it  arofe  from  the  feeds  of  that,  which 
had  been  impregnated  by  the  farina  of  the  Cretan 
Dittany,  which  grew  near  it ;  for  the  under  leaves  of 
this  are  round,  of  a  thick  texture  and  woolly,  fo  nearly 
refembling  thole  of  the  Cretan  Dittany,  as  not  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  it  •,  but  the  ftalks  rile  full  as  high 
as  thole  of  the  Dittany  of  Sipylus,  but  branch  out 
more  their  whole  length  j  they  are  of  a  purple  colour 
and  hairy.  The  lower  leaves  on  the  ftalks  are  much 
larger  than  thole  of  Mount  Sipylus,  and  are  hairy,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  thofe  of  the  Cretan  Dittany,  but  are  not 
fo  thick  or  woolly  •,  the  upper  leaves  are  fmooth,  and 
approach  to  thofe  of  the  other  fort,  but  are  larger,  as 
are  alio  the  fpikes  of  flowers,  and  the  fcaly  leaves 
which  cover  the  flowers  are  larger  and  of  a  deeper 
purple  colour. 

I  have  alfo  dried  famples  of  another  variety,  which 
arofe  from  feeds  in  the  Leyden  Garden  •,  the  feeds  were 
fent  from  Paris,  by  the  title  which  Tournefort  gave  to 
that  which  he  found  in  the  Levant,  which  I  have 
joined  to  the  variety  before-mentioned.  The  leaves 
of  this  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Dittany  of  Crete, 
but  are  not  fo  thick  or  woolly the  ftalks  rife  more 
like  thofe  of  the  Dittany  of  Mount  Sipylus,  but  branch 
out  wider  at  the  top  •,  the  flowers  grow  in  clofer  cluf- 
ters,  and  do  not  nod  downward  ^  they  are  fmall,  and 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  flowering  at  the 
fame  time. 

By  the  title  which  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  given  to  the 
Cretan  Dittany,  it  may  be  fuppofed  he  has  not  feen 
the  true  fort,  for  his  title  better  fuits  the  variety  to 
which  I  have  applied  it ;  for  all  the  leaves  of  the  true 
Dittany  are  very  thick  and  woolly,  even  thofe  which 
are  fituated  immediately  below  the  flowers,  whereas 
the  lower  leaves  only  are  fo  in  this  title. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  at  Syracufe  ;  this  hath  pe¬ 
rennial  ligneous  ftalks  which  rife  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  dividing  into  many  fmall  branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  fmall  heart- fhaped  leaves  a  little  larger 
than  thofe  of  Marjoram,  which  are  woolly.  The 
flowers  grow  in  oblong  tufted  fpikes  which  are  hairy ; 
they  are  fmall,  white,  and  peep  out  of  their  fcaly  co¬ 
vers-,  they  appear  in  July,  but  feldom  perfedt  feeds 
in  England.  This  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  flips, 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  tenth  fort,  and  the  plants  re¬ 
quire  the  fame  treatment. 

The  firft  and  fixth  forts  are  ufed  in  medicine,  but  the 
firft  being  a  native  of  this  country,  is  frequently  fub- 
ftituted  for  the  other,  which  is  pretty  rare  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  now  Feldom  imported  here.  When  the 
firft  fort  is  ufed,  thofe  plants  which  grow  upon  dry 
barren  ground  are  to  be  preferred,  as  they  are  much 
ftronger  and  have  greater  virtue  than  thofe  which  grow 
on  good  land,  or  are  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  Dittany  of  Crete  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine,  but 
the  dried  herb  is  generally  imported  into  England, 
which,  by  being  clofely  packed,  and  the  voyage  be¬ 
ing  long,  it  lofes  much  of  its  virtue  ;  fo  that  if  the 
plants  of  Englifh  growth  were  ufed,  they  would  be 
found  much  better.  . 

ORNITHOGALUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  378. 
tab.  203.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,,  377.  [’O^ifkyaXoi/,  of  efv^, 
a  bird,  and  milk,  i.  e.  a  plant  whofe  flowers 

are  as  white  as  the  white  plumes  of  feathered  ani¬ 
mals.]  Star  of  Bethlehem.  - 
The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  no  empalement.  It  is  compofled  of  fix 
petals ,  whofe  under  parts  are  er ell,  but  fpread  open  above , 
and  are  permanent.  It  hath  fix  ere  A  fiamim  about  half 
the  length  of  the  petals,  crowned  by  fingle  fummits ,  with  an 
angular  germen ,  fupporting  an  awl-Jhaped ftyle  which  is 
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permanent ,  terminated  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  gen, 
afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  angular  capfule  with  th 
cells,  filled  with  roundifh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe£j 
of  Linnsus’s  fixth  clafs,  in  which  are  contained  th 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyi, 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Ornithogalum  ( Pyreuaicum )  racemo  lono-iflin 
filamentis  lanceolatis,  pedunculis  floriferis  patentil 
sequalibus,  frudtiferis  lcapo  approximatis.  Lin.  { 
Plant.  440.  Star-flower  with  a  very  long  fpike  offlowt 
fpear-fhaped  filaments,  and  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers  ecu 
spreading,  and  thofe  of  the  fruit  approaching  to  the  ft t 
Ornithogalum  anguftifolium  majus,  floribus  ex  al 
virelcentibus.  C.  B.  P.  70.  Greater  narrow-leaved  St, 

flower ,  with  whitiflo  green  flowers. 

2.  Ornithogalum  ( Pyramidale )  racemo  conico,'  fle 
bus  numerofis  adfeendentibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  32.  St, 
flower  with  a  conical  fpike,  having  numerous  flowers  rip 
above  each  other.  Ornithogalum  anguftifolium,  fpic 
turn,  maximum.  C.  B.  P.  70.  Largeft  fpiked  Su 
flower  with  a  narrow  leaf. 

3.  Ornithogalum  ( Latifolium )  racemo  longiffimo,  f 
liis  lanceolato-enfiformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  307.  St, 
flower  with  the  longeft  fpike ,  and  f pear  fhaped  leai 
Ornithogalum  latifolium  &  maximum.  C.  B.  P.  ; 
Great  eft  broad-leaved  Star-flower,  called  the  Star-fisz, 
of  Alexandria. 

4.  Ornithogalum  ( Nutans )  floribus  fecundis  penduil 
ncdlario  ftamineo  campaniformi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3c] 
Star-flower  with  fruitful  hanging  flowers ,  and  a  bell-JhaA 
neftarium.  Ornithogalum  Neapolitanum.  Cluf.  Ail 
2.  p.  9.  Star-flower  of  Naples. 

5.  Ornithogalum  ( Luteum )  fcapo  angulato  diphyl! 
pedunculis  umbellatis  fimplicibus.  Flor.  Suec.  27 
Star-flower  with  an  angular  ftalk  having  two  leaves ,  a. 
fingle  umbellated foot-ftalks.  Ornithogalum  luteum.  , 
B.  P.  71.  Yellow  Star-flower. 

6.  Ornithogalum  ( Minimum )  fcapo  angulato  diphyll! 
pedunculis  umbellatis  ramofls.  Flor.  Suec.  271.  Su, 
flower  with  an  angular  ftalk  bearing  two  leaves ,  & 
branching  foot-ftalks  having  umbels.  Ornithogalum  1 
teum  minus.  C.  B.  P.  71.  Smaller  yellow  Star-flower. 

7.  Ornithogalum  ( Umbellatum )  floribus  corymbof 
pedunculis  fcapo  altioribus,  filamentis  emarginat 
Hort.  Cliff.  124.  Star-flower  with  flowers  growing  in 
corymbus ,  whofe  foot-ftalks  are  taller  than  the  ftalk ,  at 
indented  filaments.  Ornithogalum  umbellatum  mediu 
anguftifolium.  C.  B.  P.  70.  Middle  umbellated  Sta 
flower  having  narrow  leaves. 

8.  Ornithogalum  {Arabicum')  floribus  corymbofis,  p 
dunculis  fcapo  humilioribus,  filamentis  emarginat 
Prod.  Leyd.  32.  Star-flower  with  flowers  growing  in 
corymbus,  foot-ftalks  lower  than  the  ftalk,  and  indent 
filaments.  Ornithogalum  Arabicum.  Cluf  Hill.  1 
p.  186.  Star-flower  of  Arabia. 

9.  Ornithogalum  ( Capenfe )  foliis  cordatis  ovatis.  Prc 
Leyd.  3 1 .  Star-flower  with  oval  heart-fhaped  leav 
Ornithogalum  Africanum  plantaginis  rofete  folio,  1 
dice  tuberosa.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  175.  African  Sta 
flower,  with  a  Rofe  Plantain  leaf  and  a  tuberous  root. 

ro.  Ornithogalum  ( Tuberofum )  racemo  brevifim 
foliis  teretibus  flftulofis.  Star-flower  with  a  very  flu 
fpike ,  and  taper  fiftular  leaves.  Ornithogalum  Afnc 
num,  luteum  odoratum,  foliis  cepaceis,  radice  t 
berosa.  IT.  L.  African  Star-flower  having  yellow  ftp 
flowers,  leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the  Onion,  ana  a 
berous  root. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  near  Briftol,  and  a 
near  Chichefter  in  SuflTex,  and  fome  other  parts . 
England.  This  hath  a  pretty  large  bulbous  root,  Ip 
which  come  out  feveral  long  keel-fhaped  leaves,  win 
fpread  on  the  ground  ;  between  thefe  come  oi] 
Angle  naked  ftalk  about  two  feet  long,  luftaimng 
long  looie  fpike  of  flowers  of  a  yellowifh  green  c 
lour,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  win 
fpread  wide  from  the  principal  ftalk ;  the  petals 
the  flowers  are  narrow,  making  but  little  appearan 
The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  feent ;  they  appear 
May,  and  when  the  feed-veflels  are  formed,  the  fo 
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ks  which  fuftain  them  become  ereft,  and  approach 
r  the  italic.  The  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

,  e  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  hills  in  Por- 
t  al  and  Spain,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the 
Klifh  aardens  by  the  title  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
is  hath  a  very  large,  oval,  bulbous  root,  from 
V  ich  arife  feveral  long  keel-ihaped  leaves  of  a  dark 
\  en  colour,  in  the  middle  of  which  come  out  a 
i  :ed  ftalk  which  rifes  near  three  'feet  high,  termi- 
i  ed  by  a  long  conical  fpike  of  white  flowers,  ftand- 
i  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  rifing  one  above  ano- 
t  r  in  an  upright  fpike.  Thele  appear  in  June,  and  are 
i  ceeded  by  roundifh  feed-veffcls,  having  three  cells 
f  ?d  with  roundifh  feeds,  which  ripen  in  Augufl. 

'  e  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Arabia  ;  this  hath  a 
N  y  large  bulbous  root,  from  which  come  out  feve- 
r  broad  fword-fhaped  leaves,  which  fpread  on  the 
c  und  ;  the  ftalk  is  thick  and  ftrong,  rifing  between 
t  )  and  three  feet  high,  bearing  a  long  fpike  of  large 
i  ite  flowers,  ftanding  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  They 
j  compofed  of  fix  petals  which  fpread  open  in  form 
<  i  ftar,  and  appear  in  June,  but  do  not  ripen  their 
1  ds  in  England. 

r  e  fourth  fort  grows  in  great  abundance  naturally  in 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  is  now  become  almoft  as 
nmon  in  England,  for  the  roots  propagate  fo  faft 
l  offsets  and  feeds,  as  to  become  troublefome  weeds 
i  wardens  ;  and  in  many  places  where  the  roots  have 
ai  thrown  out  of  gardens,  they  have  grown  upon 
ighills  and  in  wafte  places  as  plentifully  as 
i  ;ds.  This  hath  a  pretty  large,  compreffed,  bul- 
1  is  root,  from  which  come  out  many  long,  narrow, 
1  1-fhaped  leaves,  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The 
1  ks  are  very  thick  and  fucculent,  rifing  about  a 
f  t  high,  fuftaining  ten  or  twelve  flowers  in  a  loofe 
{  :e,  each  hanging  on  a  foot-ftalk  an  inch  long  •, 
t  y  are  compofed  of  fix  petals,  which  are  white 
x  iin,  but  of  a  grayifh  green  on  their  outfide,  hav- 
l  no  fcent  -,  within  the  petals  is  fltuated  the  bell- 
{  ied  neftarium,  compofed  of  fix  leaves,  out  of 
x  ch  arife  the  fix  ftamina,  terminated  by  yellow  fum- 
tj  s.  The  flowers  appear  in  April,  and  are  fucceeded 
t  large,  roundifh,  three-cornered  capfules,  which 
a  filled  with  roundifh  feeds ;  as  the  capfules  grow 
I:  ;e,  they  are  fo  heavy  as  to  weigh  the  ftalk  to  the 
g  und. 

1  e  fixth  fort  hath  fmall  bulbous  roots  not  larger 
I  n  Peas,  from  which  arife  one  or  two  narrow  keel- 
f]  ped  leaves  about  five  inches  long,  of  a  grayifh  co- 
1  r  ;  the  ftalk  is  angular,  and  rifes  about  four  inches 
h  h,  having  two  narrow  keel-fhaped  leaves  juft  be¬ 
ll  the  flowers,  which  are'difpofed  in  an  umbel  upon 
t  nching  foot-ftalks  j  thefe  are  yellow  within,  but  of 
a  urplifh  green  on  their  outfide.  They  appear  in 
J  y,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  triangular  capfules, 
f.  :d  with  reddifh  uneven  feeds.  It  grows  on  the  bor- 
c  s  of  cultivated  fields  in  France  and  Germany. 

*]  e  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  Eu- 
r  e,  and  is  fuppofed  to  do  fo  in  England,  though  it 
i  fldom  found  here,  unlefs  in  orchards  or  grounds 
t  ;re  the  roots  may  have  been  planted,  or  thrown  out 
c  gardens  with  rubbifh.  This  hath  a  bulb  as  large 
t  i  fmall  Onion,  to  which  adhere  many  fmall  off- 
f  :  the  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  keel-fhaped, 
f  wading  on,  the  ground,  and  have  a  longitudinal 
\  ite  line  through  the  hollow.  The  ftalk  rifes  about 
f  inches  high,  fuftaining  an  umbel  of  flowers  which 
t  white  within,  but  have  broad  green  ftripes  on  the 
(  fide  of  the  petals ;  thefe  ftand  upon  long  foot- 
f  ks,  which  rife  above  the  principal  ftalk.  It  flowers 
i  April  and  May,  and  is  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
t  ee-cornered  capfules  filled  with  angular  feeds,  which 
i  en  in  July. 

'  e  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Arabia  •,  this  hath 
t  arge  bulbous  root,  from  which  arife  many  long 
1  Tfhaped  leaves,  which  embrace  each  other  with 
t  ir  bafe  •,  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  ftand  eredt. 

'  e  flowers  of  this  kind  I  have  never  yet  feen,  though 
1  ave  tried  many  ways  to  procure  them :  the  roots 
i  ltiply  exceedingly,  and  are  never  injured  by  froft, 
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although  the  leaves  are  put  out  before  winter.  Thefe 
roots  are  frequently  brought  over  from  Italy  for  file, 
but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  having  flowered  ;  and 
Clufius  fays,  lie  never  faw  but  one  root  flower,  and 
that  came  from  Conftantinople. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope*,  this  hath  an  irregular  tuberous  root,  varying 
greatly  in  form  and  fize,  covered  with  a  dark  brown 
fkin,  from  which  arife  feveral  oval  heart- llraped 
leaves,  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  have  fe¬ 
veral  longitudinal  veins  like  Ribwort  Plantain.  The 
flower-ftalks  are  flender,  naked,  and  rife  about  a 
foot  high,  fuftaining  feveral  fmall,  greenifh,  white 
flowers,  formed  in  a  loofe  fpike,  ftanding  upon  long 
flender  foot-ftalks.  They  come  out  in  November, 
making  but  little  appearance,  and  are  not  fucceeded 
by  feeds  in  England. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  dry  rocks  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  this  hath  a  large,  deprefled, 

1  bulbous  root,  as  big  a3  a  man’s  fift,  covered  with  an 
uneven  brown  fkin,  putting  out  feveral  taper  hollow 
leaves  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  between  which  comes 
forth  a  naked  ftalk  near  a  foot  high,  terminated  by  a 
loofe  fpike  of  yellow  flowers,  of  an  agreeable  fweet 
fcent.  It  flowers  in  May,  but  does  produce  feeds  in 
England. 

The  three  forts  firft  mentioned,  are  cultivated  for  or¬ 
nament  in  the  Engliih  gardens.  Thefe  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  offsets,  which  their  roots  commonly  pro* 
duce  in  great  plenty.  The  beft  time  to  tranfplant 
their  roots  is  in  July  or  Auguft,  when  their  leaves  are 
decayed ;  for  if  they  are  removed  late  in  autumn, 
their  fibres  will  be  (hot  out,  when  they  will  be  very 
apt  to  fuffer  if  difturbed.  They  fliould  have  a  light 
fandy  foil,  but  it  muft  not  be  over  dunged.  They 
may  be  intermixed  with  other  bulbous-rooted  flowrers 
in  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  where  they  will 
afford  an  agreeable  variety.  Their  roots  need  not  be 
tranfplanted  oftener  than  every  other  year,  for  if  they 
are  taken  up  every  year,  they  will  not  increafe  fb 
faft  ;  but  when  they  are  buffered  to  remain  too  long 
unremoved,  they  will  have  fo  many  offsets  about 
them  as  to  weaken  their  blowing  roots.  Thefe  may 
alfo  be  propagated  from  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown 
and  managed  as  moft  other  bulbous-rooted  flowers, 
and  will  produce  their  flowers  three  or  four  years  af¬ 
ter  fowing. 

The  fourth  fort  is  fcarce  worthy  of  a  place  in  gardens, 
but  as  it  will  thrive  in  any  fituation  or  under  trees,  fo 
a  few  plants  may  be  admitted  in  obfeure  places  for 
the  fake  of  variety. 

The  fifth  fort  has  not  much  beauty,  therefore  a  few 
roots  of  it  will  be  enough  for  variety,  as  alfo  of  the 
fixth  and  feventh  forts ;  the  two  laft  will  thrive  in 
flhade,  but  the  fifth  fliould  have  an  open  fituation. 
The  eighth  fort  multiplies  fo  faft  by  offsets  from  the 
roots  as  to  become  troublefome  weeds  in  a  garden, 
for  every  fmall  root  will  grow,  and  in  two  years’  pro¬ 
duce  twenty  or  thirty  more  ;  fo  that  unlefs  the  large 
roots  are  taken  up  every  year  and  diverted  of  their 
offsets,  the  borders  will  be  over-run  with  them. 

The  ninth  fort  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open 
air  in  England,  fothe  roots  of  this  ihould  be  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  in  the  autumn 
placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  mdy  be 
fereened  from  froft,  and  in  mild  weather  enjoy  the 
free  air.  The  leaves  of  this  appear  in  the  autumn, 
and  continue  growing  all  the  winter,  fo  muff  not ybe 
expofed  to  froft  ;  nor  Ihould  they  be  drawn  up  weak, 
for  then  the  flowers  will  be  few  on  a  ftalk,  and  not 
large.  If  the  pots  do  now  and  then  receive  a  gentle 
fhower  of  rain  in  winter  it  will  be  fufficient,  tor  they 
ihould  not  have  much  wet  during  that  feafon.  To¬ 
ward  the  beginning  of  July  the  leaves  and  ftalks  de¬ 
cay,  and  then  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  laying 
them  in  a  dry  cool  place  till  the  end  oi  Auguft,  when 
they  muft  be  planted  again. 

The  other  fpecies  which  were  included  in  this  genus, 
are  now  removed  to  Scilla.' 
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ORNITHOPUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  790.  Ornitho- 
podium.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  400.  tab.  224.  Bird’s- 
foot ;  in  French,  Pie-d'oifeau. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  of  one  leaf  j 
tubulous ,  and  indented  in  five  equal  fegments  at  the  brim. 
The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind ,  the  flandard  is  heart- 
ftoaped  and  entire ;  the  wings  are  oval ,  erect,  and  almofi 
as  large  as  the  flandard ;  the  keel  is  fmatl  and  com- 
prejfed.  It  hath  ten  ftamina ,  nine  of  which  are  joined , 
and  one  ftands  feparate ,  terminated  by  Jingle  fummits.  The 
germen  is  narrow ,  fupporting  a  briftly  afcending  ftyle , 
terminated  by  a  pund  tired  ftiglna.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  taper  incurved  pod ,  having  many  joints  con¬ 
nected  together ,  but  when  ripe  feparate ,  each  containing 
one  oblong  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  of 
Linnteus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  joined  in  two  bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ornithopus  ( Perpufillus )  foliis  pinnatis,  leguminibus 
compreftis  fubarcuatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  234.  Bird' s-foot 
with  winged  leaves ,  and  comprejfed  pods  a  little  arched. 
Ornithopodium  majus.  C.B. P.350.  Greater  Bird’ 's-foot . 

2.  Ornithopus  ( Nodofa )  foliis  pinnatis,  leguminibus 
confertis  pedunculatis.  Bird’ s-foot  with  winged  leaves , 
and  pods  growing  in  clufters  upon  foot-ftalks.  Ornitho 
podium  radice  tuberculis  nodosa.  C.  B.  P.  350.  Bird's 
foot  with  knobbed  tubercular  roots. 

3.  Ornithopus  ( Gompreffus )  foliis  pinnatis,  pinnis  legu¬ 
minibus  compreftis  rugofus.  Hort.  Cliff.  364.  Bird's-, 
foot  with  linear  winged  leaves ,  and  comprejfed  pods  grow¬ 
ing  in  pairs.  Ornithopodium  Scorpoides,  filiqua  com- 
prefsa.  Tourn.  Inft.  400.  Bird' s-foot  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Caterpillar ,  and  flat  pods. 

4. '  Ornithopus  ( Scorpioides )  foliis  ternatis  fubfeflilibus 

impari  maximo.  Hort.  Cliff.  364.  Bird’ s-foot  with  tri¬ 
foliate  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk ,  and  the  middle  lobe 
very  large.  Ornithopodium  Portulacae  folio.  Tourn 
Inft.  400.  Bird' s-foot  with  a  Purflane  leaf 
The  firftfort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  having  many 
trailing  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  from  which  come 
out  a  few  fide  branches,  garnifhed  with  long  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  about  eighteen  pair  of  fmall  oval 
lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  thefe  lobes  ftand 
fometimes  oppoftte,  and  at  others  they  are  alternate 
and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufters 
at  the  top  of  foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  the  wings 
of  the  ftalks,  and  are  near  three  inches  long,  having 
a  fmall  winged  leaf,  part  of  which  is  below,  and  the 
other  part  above  the  flowers,  fo  that  they  feem  to 
come  from  the  midrib  of  the  leaf ;  the  flowers  are  of 
a  deep  gold  colour,  and  fhaped  like  a  butterfly. 
Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat  nar¬ 
row  pods  about  three  inches  long,  which  turn  inward 
at  the  top  like  a  bird’s-  claw.  They  are  jointed,  and 
a  little  hairy,  containing  a  Angle  feed  in  each  joint, 
which  ripens  in  autumn,  when  the  joints  feparate  and 
fall  afunder. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  dry  commons 
and  heaths  in  moft  parts  of  England.  The  root  of 
this  fort  is  compofed  of  two  or  three  ftrong  fibres,  to 
which  hang  feveral  fmall  tubercles  or  knobs  like 
grains.  There  are  many  (lender  ftalks  come  out 
from  the  root,  and  fpread  on  the  ground,  from 
four  to  eight  inches  long,  garnifhed  with  fmall, 
winged,  hairy  leaves,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  pair 
of  narrow  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
flowers  ftand  upon  long  (lender  foot-ftalks,  which 
come  out  at  every  joint  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  fmall 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  clufters  of 
fhort  pods,  which  are  a  little  incurved  at  the  top. 

It  flowers  and  feeds  about  the  fame  time  as  the  former. 
The  third  fort  grows  plentifully  about  Medina  and 
Naples.  The  root  of  this  fort  runs  deep  into  the 
ground,  fending  out  a  few  fmall  fibres  on  the  fide  ; 
the  ftalks  are  about  fix  inches  long,  and  do  not  lie  flat 
on  tne  ground  like  the  other;  the  leaves  are  hairy, 
compofed  of  ten  or  twelve  pair  of  narrow  lobes  placed 
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along  the  midrib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one 
flowers  grow  in  fmall  bunches  on  the  top  0f 
branches;  they  are  yellow,  and  are  generalk 
ceeded  by  two  flat  pods  not  much  more  than  an 
long,  turned  inward  like  a  bird’s  claw.  This  fi0 
and  feeds  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former1 
The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  among  the  C01 
Spain  and  Italy  ;  this  hath  many  lmooth  branc  , 
ftalks,  which  rife  near  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  to\  f 
their  top  with  trifoliate  oval  leaves  fitting  clofe  j  ^ 
ing  two  fmall  appendages.  The  lower  leam  are  0 
Angle,  and  of  a  grayifh  colour,  the  middle  lobe  b  ° 
twice  the  fize  of  the  two  fide  ones.  The  fio 
ftand  upon  (lender  foot-ftalks,  are  yellow,  and 
ceeded  by  taper  pods,  which  are  two  inches  k 
fhaped  like  a  bird’s  claw.  This  flowers  and  feeds  al 
the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  their  feed 
the  fpring  upon  a  bed  of  light  frefh  ea&rth,  where  t 
are  to  remain  (for  they  feldom  do  well  when  they 
tranfplanted  ;)  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  r 
be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds ;  and  where  they 
too  clofe,  fome  of  the  plants  fhould  be  pulled  out. 
as  to  leave  the  remaining  ones  about  ten  inches  a, 
der.  In  June  thefe  plants  will  flower,  and  the  fe 
will  ripen  in  Auguft.  There  is  no  great  beauty 
them,  but  for  the  variety  of  their  jointed  pods,  3 
are  preferved  by  fome  curious  perfons  in  their5 
fure-gardens  ;  where,  if  their  feeds  are  fown  in  pate 
in  the  borders,  each  fort  diftindly  by  itielf,  and 
plants  thinned,  leaving  only  two  "at  each  patch,  t 
will  require  no  farther  care,  and  will  add  to  the  v. 
ety,  efpecially  where  the  Snail  and  Caterpillar  pla 
are  preferved,  which  are  very  proper  to  intermix  w 
them.  They  are  all  annual  plants,  which  perilh  fo 
after  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

O  R  O  B  A  N  C  H  E,  or  Broom  Rape. 

There  are  fix  or  feven  fpecies  of  this  genus  at  prefe 
known,  two  of  which  grow  naturally  on  dry  groun 
in  feveral  parts  of  England  ;  but  as  all  the  forts  1 
not  agree  with  culture,  fo  they  are  not  admitted  in 
gardens.  They  are  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedion 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia  Ai 
giofpermia,  the  flowers  having  two  long  and  tw 
fhorter  ftamina,  and  their  feeds  being,  included  in 
capfule. 

O  ROB  US.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  393.  tab.  214 
Gen.  Plant.  7^0.  [opo€@j,  of  to  eat,  j3H._ 

ox,  q.  d.  an  herb  with  which  oxen  are  fed,  becau 
the  ancients  ufed  to  fatten  their  oxen  with  a  like  herb. 
Bitter  Vetch  ;  in  French,  Orobe. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  tubulous ,  of  one  leaf  veil 
an  obtufe  bafe ;  the  brim  is  oblique  and  indented  in  jk 
parts ,  the  three  lower  acute ,  the  two  upper  fhorter  and  cl 
tufe.  The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind ;  the  fandardi 
heart-Jhaped ;  the  two  wings  are  almofi  as  long  as  th 
flandard ,  and  join  together ;  the  keel  is  bifid ,  acute-pointed 
and  rifling  upwards  ;  the  borders  are  comprejfed ,  and  tb 
body  fwollen.  It  hath  ten  ftamina ,  nine  are  joined,  ant 
one  feparate ;  thefe  are  rifling ,  and  terminated  by  roitr.Mf 
fummits.  It  hath  a  cy  lindrical  comprejfed  germen,  flip 
porting  a  crooked  rifling  Jlyle ,  crowned  by  a  narrow  down 
fligma ,  faflened  by  the  inner  edge  in  the  middle  to  tb 
point  of.  the  ftyle.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  Ion}, 
taper  pod  ending  in  an  acute  point,  having  one  cell ,  contain 
ing  feveral  roundflh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feftiono: 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofi 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  joined  in  tw( 
bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

Orobus  (Verms')  foliis  pinnatis  ovatis,  ftipulis  femi 
iagittatis  integerrimis,  caule  fimplici.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant 
728.  Bitter  Vetch  with  oval  winged  leaves,  entire  jlipui 
half  arrow-pointed,  and  a  flingle  ftalk.  Orobus  fylvati 
cus  purpureus  vernus.  C.  B.  P.  351.  Purple ,  vernal 
wood  Bitter  Vetch 
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Orobus  (Tuberofus)  foliis  pinnatis  lanceolatis,  ftipuh 
femifagittatis,  caule  fimplici.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  72 8 
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'itter  Vetch  with  fpear-fhaped  winged  leaves ,  entire 
alf  arrow-pointed  ftipula,  and  a  Jingle  ft alk.  Orobus 
dvaticus  foliis  oblongis  glabris.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 

Wood  Bitter  Vetch  with  oblong  fmooth  leaves. 
)robus  ( Sylvaticus )  caulibus  decumbentibus  hirfutis 
imofis.  Cent.  pi.  67.  Flor.  Angl.  275.  Bitter  Vetch 
nth  hairy,  branching ,  decumbent  ftalks.  Orobus  fylvati- 
js  noftras.  RaiiSyn.  324.  Wood  Bitter  Vetch. 

)robus  {Niger)  caule  ramofo,  foliis  fexjugis  ovato- 
alongis.  Hort.  Cliff.  366.  Bitter  Vetch  with  a  branch- 
g  ft  alk,  and  leaves  compofed  of  fin  pair  of  oblong  oval 
bes.  Orobus  fylvaticus  foliis  viciae.  C.  B.  P.  352. 
rood  Bitter  Vetch  with  a  Vetch  leaf. 

,  )robus  (Pyrenaicus)  caule  ramofo,  foliis  bijugislan- 
mlatis  nervofis,  ftipulis  fubfpinofis.  Lin.  Sp.  1029. 
itter  Vetch  with  a  branching  ftalk ,  and  leaves  compofed 

■  two  pair  of  nervous  fpear-fhaped  lobes.  Orobus  Pyre- 
ficus,  foliis  nervofis.  Tourn.  Inft.  393.  Bitter  Vetch 

the  Pyrenees  with  nervous  leaves. 
robus  (. Lathyroides )  foliis  conjugatis  fubfeffilibus, 
pulis  dentatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  220.  Bitter  Vetch  with 
aves  placed  by  couples  cloj'e  to  the  ftalks ,  and  indented 
■pula.  Lathyroides  erefta,  folio  ovato  acuminato, 
eruleis  viciae  floribus  &  filiquis,  Sibirica.  Amman, 
uth.  151.  Siberian ,  upright ,  Baftard  Lathy  r  us,  with  an 
al  acute-pointed  leaf ,  blue  flowers ,  and  pods  like  thofe 
the  Vetch.  - 

)robus  ( Luteus )  foliis  pinnatis  ovato-oblongis,  fti- 
jlis  rotundato-lunatis  dentatis,  caule  fimplici.  Lin. 

Plant.  728.  Bitter  Vetch  with  oval,  oblong ,  winged 
ives,  roundifh,  moon-fhaped,  indented  ftipula,  and  a 
gle  ftalk.  Orobus  Sibericus  perenne.  Gmel.  Peren- 
il  Siberian  Bitter  Vetch. 

(robus  ( Veneiis )  foliis  pinnatis  ovatis  acutis,  qua- 
or-jugatis,  caule  fimplici.  Tab.  193.  fol.  2.  Bitter 
tch  with  oval,  acute-pointed,  winged  leaves,  having 
tr  pair  of  lobes  and  a  Jingle  ftalk.  Orobus  Venetus. 
uf.  Hift.  232.  Venetian  Bitter  Vetch. 
robus  ( Americanus )  foliis  pinnatis  lineari-lanceola- 
inferne  tomentofis,  caule  ramofiffimo  frutefcente. 
tter  Vetch  with  linear,  fpear-fhaped,  winged  leaves, 
neb  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  a  very  branch- 

■  jhrubby  ftalk.  Orobus  Americanus  ere&us,  fo¬ 
rum  pinnis  anguftoribus  &  fubtus  incanis,  filiquis 
.bris.  Houft.  MSS.  Upright  American  Bitter  Vetch, 
h  very  narrow  lobes  to  the  leaves ,  hoary  on  their  under 
’,  and  having  fmooth  pods. 

Drobus  (. Argenteus )  foliis  pinnatis  oblongo-ovatis 
erne  fericeis,  caule  erecto  tomentofo,  floribus  fpi- 
:is  terminalibus.  Bitter  Vetch  with  oblong ,  oval, 
nged  leaves,  which  are  filky  on  their  under  fide ,  and 
ve  an  upright  woolly  ftalk,  terminated  by  a  fpike  of 
J  vers.  Orobus  Americanus,  latifolius,  argenteus, 
re  purpureo.  Houft.  MSS.  Broad-leaved,  Jilvery, 
lerican  Bitter  Vetch,  with  a  purple  flower. 

)robus  ( Procumbens )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  exteri- 
bus  majoribus  tomentofis,  caule  procumbente. 
ter  Vetch  with  winged  leaves,  whofe  outer  lobes  are 
oily,  and  a  trailing  ftalk.  Orobus  Americanus  pro- 
mbens  &  hirfutus,  flore  purpureo.  Houft.  MSS. 
tiling,  hairy,  American  Bitter  Vetch,  with  a  purple 
j  ver. 

)robus  ( Coccineus )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliis  linearibus 
lofis,  caule  procumbente  floribus  alaribus  &  ter- 
nalibiis.  Bitter  Vetch  with  winged  leaves,  having 
ry  linear  lobes ,  a  trailing  ftalk ,  and  flowers  growing 
the  fides  and  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Orobus 
nericanus  procumbens  minimus,  flore  coccineo. 
>uft.  MSS.  The  leaft  trailing  American  Bitter  Vetch, 
)ing  a  fcarlet  flower. 

te  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  forefts  of  Ger- 
'  ny  and  Switzerland.  The  root  of  this  is  perenni- 
compofed  of  many  ftrong  fibres ;  the  ftalks  rife  a 
•t  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves, 
npofed  of  two  pair  of  oval  acute-pointed  lobes’ 

1  at  the  bafe  of  the  foot-ftalk  is  fituated  a  ftipula, 
fmall  leaf,)  fliaped  like  the  point  of  an  arrow  cut 
ough  the  middle.  This  embraces  the  ftalk.  The 
•es  of  the  leaves  are  about  an  inch  and  an  half 
and  near  an  inch  broad,  ending  in  acute  points. 
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The  flowers  ftand  upon  foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  about  three  inches! 
long,  fuftaimng  fix  or  feven  flowers  ranged  in  a  foike, 
which  are  of  the  butterfly  kind.  Thefe  are  at  firft 
of  a  purple  colour,  but  afterward  change  blue ;  they 
appear  early  in  the  fpring,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fen¬ 
der  taper  pods  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  having  one 
cell,  in  wjiich  are  lodged  four  or  five  oblong  bitter 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  June.  There  is  a  variety  "of  this 
with  pale  flowers,  which  is  preferved  in  fome  gardens. 
The  lecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  fhady 
places  in  moft  parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  peren¬ 
nial  creeping  root,  from  which  arife  angular  ftalks 
nine  or  ten  inches  long,  garnilhed  at  each  joint  by 
one  winged  leaf,  compofed  of  four  pair  of  fmooth 
fpear-fhaped  lobes,  and,  at  the  bafe  of  each,  is  fitu¬ 
ated  a  ftipula  like  that  of  the  firft  fort ;  and  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks  arife  '  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  about  four  inches  long,  each  fuftain- 
ing  two  or  three  purplifii  red  flofters,  which  turn  to 
a  deep  purple  before  they  fade.  They  appear  in 
April,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  pods,  con¬ 
taining  fix  or  feven  roundifh  feeds,  which  ripen  the 
beginning  of  June.  Thefe  are  called  Wood  or 
Heath  Peas. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Cumberland  and 
Wales.  The  root  .is  perennial  and  ligneous,  from 
which  arife  feveral  hairy  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high* 
garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  one  winged  leaf,  compof¬ 
ed  of  ten  or  eleven  pair  of  narrow  lobes  ranged  clofe 
together  along  the  midrib  j  at  the  bafe  of  which  is 
fituated  an  acute  ftipula  embracing  the  ftalk.  The 
flowers  are  difpoled  in  a  clofe  fpike,  ftanding  upon 
foot-ftalks  three  inches  long,  which  arife  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  -,  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fhort  flat  pods,  containing  two  or 
three  feeds.  It  flowers  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  July. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  This  hath  a  ftrong,  lig¬ 
neous,  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  many  branch¬ 
ing  ftalks  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  by 
one  winged  leaf,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  fmall,  ob¬ 
long,  oval  lobes  ranged  along  the  midrib.  The 
flowers  ftand  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks,  which  arife 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  ;  thefe  fuftain  at  their 
top  four,  five,  or  fix  purple  flowers,  which  appear 
in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  comprefled  pods  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  containing  four  or  five  oblong 
feeds,  which  ripen  the  beginning  of  July.  The 
ftalks  decay  in  autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  in  the 
fpring. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  moun¬ 
tains  •,  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife 
feveral  fmooth  branching  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  garniilied  with  winged  leaves  compofed  of  four 
pair  of  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  which  have  three  longi¬ 
tudinal  veins ;  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaves  is  fituated  a 
ftipula  embracing  the  ftalk,  in  the  fame  manner  as' 
the  firft.  The  flowers  ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks, 
arifing  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  toward  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  ftalk  they  are  ranged  in  a  loofe 
fpike,  are  of  a  purple  colour,  appearing  in  May,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  comprefled  pods  about  two  inchesr 
long,  containing  three  or  four  feeds,  which  ripen  in 

J%. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  root,  from  which  arife  three  or  four  branch¬ 
ing  ftalks  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  ftand  by 
pairs  oppofite  along  the  ftalks,  to  which  they  fit 
clofe,  having  an  indented  ftipula  at  their  bafe ;  the 
leaves  are  fmooth,  ftiff,  and  of  a  lucid  green.  The 
flowers  grow  in  clofe  ipikes  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks, 
which  rife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalks,  where  are  generally  three  or  four 
of  thefe  fpikes  ftanding  together.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  fine  blue  colour,  fo  make  a  pretty  appearance. 
Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
flattifh  pods,  containing  two  or  three  feeds  in  each, 
which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The 
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The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  *,  this  hath 
a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  herbaceous 
ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garniftied  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  four  or  five  pair  of  oval  oblong 
lobes,  having  at  their  bafe  a  roundifh  moon-fhaped 
ftipula  embracing  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks  •, 
they  are  large  and  of  a  purple  colour,  appearing  in 
April,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fwelling  pods  near  two 
inches  long,  containing  four  or  five  feeds,  which  rip¬ 
en  in  June. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  i  this  hath  a 
perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  ftalks  about 
a  foot  high,  garniftied  with  winged  leaves,  compofed 
,  of  four  pair  of  oval  lobes,  ending  in  acute  points  •, 
they  are  lmooth  and  of  a  pale  green  colour,  placed 
pretty  far  diftant  on  the  midrib.  The  flowers  come 
out  upon  {lender  foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  four  or  five  handing  at  the  top  •, 
they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  appear  in  March. 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fwelling  pods  an  inch,  and  a 
half  long,  each  containing  three  or  four  roundifh 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  May. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  the  feeds  in  1 73  1  - 
This  riles  with  a  very  branching  ftalk  about  three 
feet  high,  which  is  ligneous ;  the  branches  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  five  or  fix 
pair  of  narrow  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  which  are  woolly 
on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  are  of  a  pale  purple  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth  comprefied  pods 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  each  containing  five  or  fix 
roundifh  feeds. 

The  tenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf¬ 
toun  at  La  Yera  Cruz,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds 
to  England.  This  riles  with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  {lender  branches, 
which  are  covered  with  a  brown  woolly  bark,  and 
garniftied  with  foft,  fatteny,  winged  leaves  ;  thofe  on 
the  young  branches  are  compofed  of  four  pair  of 
oval  obtufe  lobes,  of  a  brownifh  green  colour,  hairy 
on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  a  filvery  filky  hue  on 
their  under.  The  leaves  on  the  upper  branches  are 
compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  oblong  oval 
lobes,  of  the  fame  colour  and  confiftence  as  the  lower. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  eredt  fpikes  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  long,  woolly,  comprefied  pods, 
each  conraining  four  or  five  feeds. 

The  eleventh  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Houftoun  at 
La  Vera  Cruz,  who  fent  it  to  England  in  1730.  This 
is  a  low  plant,  whofe  ftalks  bend  to  the  ground,  and 
are  feldom  more  than  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  from 
which  come  out  a  few  fhort  fide  branches  j  they  are 
garniftied  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  four  or 
five  pair  of  fmall,  oblong,  oval,  woolly  lobes,  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one,  the  upper  lobes  being  much 
larger  than  the  lower.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall 
bunches.  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  which  arife 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  •,  they  are  fmall,  and  of 
a  bright  purple  colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  com¬ 
prefied  pods  near  two  inches  long,  each  having  fix  or 
feven  roundifh  comprefied  feeds. 

The  twelfth  fort  was  difcovered  at  the  fame  time, 
growing  naturally  in -the  fame  country  as  the  former, 
by  the  fame  gentleman.  This  hath  a  pretty  thick 
ligneous  root,  which  fends  out  many  {lender  ftalks  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  trailing  upon  the  ground,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  three  or  four 
pair  of  narrow  hoary  lobes,  about  half  an  inch  long. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  and  at  the  end  of 
the  ftalks,  three  or  four  Handing  upon  a  fhort  foot- 
ftalk  i  they  are  fmall  and  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  and  are 
iucceeded  by  fhort  taper  pods,  each  containing  three 
or  four  fmall  roundifh  feeds. 

fhe  eight  forts  which  are  firft  mentioned,  have  pe¬ 
rennial  roots  but  annual  ftalks,  which  decay  every 
autumn  \  feveral  of  thefe  may  be  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  their  roots  j  the  belt  time  for  doing  this  is  in  the 
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autumn,  that  the  plants  may  be  well  eftablifhed 
fore  the  fpring  ;  for  as  feveral  of  them  begin  to  r 
out  their  ftalks  very  early  in  the  fpring,  fe  if  they  > 
then  difturbed,  it  will  either  prevent  their  floweri 
or  caufe  their  flowers  to  be  very  weak.  Moft  <■ 
thefe  plants  delight  in  a  fhady  fituation,  and  lov  , 
loamy  foil. 

They  are  alio  propagated  by  feeds,  but  thefe  ftic 
be  fown  in  the  autumn,  for  if  they  are  kent  ora 
the  ground  till  fpring,  many  of  the  lorts  will  ne  ■ 
grow,  and  thofe  which  do,  feldom  vegetate  the  fa  • 
year  j  and  the  fourth  fort  I  could  never  raife  fr 
feeds  fown  in  the  fpring,  though  I  have  made 
trial  in  different  fituations  many  times ;  but  the  lb 
which  have  fcattered  in  the  fummer,  have  come 
well  the  following  fpring,  as  have  alfo  thofe  wh 
were  fown  in  September.  When  the  plants  come 
they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  'wh 
they  are  too  clofe  together  they  fhould  be  thinn. 
fo  as  they  may  have  room  to  grow  till  the  autun 
when  they  fhould  be  tranlplanted  into  the  pfe, 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  If  -the  roots 
ftrong,  they  will  flower  very  well  the  following  fprii 
but  thofe  which  are  weak  will  not  flower  rill  the 
cond  year  •,  therefore  fuch  may  be  planted  in  a  lira  1 
border  at  four  or  five  inches  d i fiance,  where  th 
may  grow  one  year  to  get  ftrength,  and  then  may 
removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  T 
farther  care  of  them  is  only  to  dig  the  ground  betwe 
them  in  winter,  and  in  fummer  to  keep  them  clt 
from  weeds. 

The  four  laft  mentioned  forts  being  natives  of  wa: 
countries  are  tender,  fo  muft  be  prelerved  in  ftov< 
otherwife  they  will  not  live  in  England.  Thefe  a 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early 
the  fpring,  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  rich  eart 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  oblcr 
ing  frequently  to  moiften  the  earth,  otherwife  t! 
feeds  will  not  grow.  When  the  plants  conic  up,  tin 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  eat 
tranfplanted  into  leparate  fmall  pots  filled  with  rit 
earth,  and  then  plunged  again  into  the  tan-bed,  o’; 
ferving  to  fliade  them  until  they  have  taken  roe 
after  which  time  they  ftiould  have  frefh  air  admitu 
to  them  every  day  in  warm  weather,  and  muft 
frequently  watered.  With  this  management  the  plan 
will  make  a  great  progrefs.  When  any  of  the  plan 
are  grown  too  tall  to  remain  in  the  hot-bed,  tin 
ftiould  be  taken  out,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bc 
in  the  ftove,  where  they  may  have  room  to  gro\ 
efpecially  the  ninth  and  tenth  forts ;  but  the  oth 
two  being  of  humbler  growth,  may  be  kept  in  tl 
hot-bed  until  Michaelmas,  when  the  nights  begin 
be  cold  ;  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  removed  in’ 
the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  where  the 
muft  be  treated  as  other  tender  exotic  plants ; 
which  method  they  may  be  preferved  through  tl 
winter,  and  the  following  fummer  they  will  produi 
flowers.  Thefe  plants  are  perennial,  fo  that  if  th< 
fhould  not  perfedt  their  feeds,  the  plants  may  i 
maintained  for  feveral  years. 


)  R  T  E  G  I  A  HISPANIC  A. 

This  is  called  byClufius,  Juncaria  Salmantica-,  it  J 
a  low  trailing  plant,  with  Rufh-like  ftalks,  prodj 
cing  at  the  joints  a  few  fmall  almoft  invifible  flowerj, 
therefore  the  plant  is  feldom  cultivated  except  in  b 
tanic  gardens  for  variety. 

)  R  Y  Z  A.  Tourn.Inft.  R.  H.  513.  tab.  296.  Rio 
in  Erench,  Ris. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  chaff  is  finally  acute-pointed ,  having  tivo  veil 
nearly  equal ,  inclofirig  a  fmgle  flower.  Tlx  petal  has  /■: 
valves ,  which  are  hollow ,  comprejffed ,  and  boat -flag 
ending  in  a  heard  or  awn.  It  has  a  two-leaved  netiann 
and  fix  hairy  ftamina  the  length  of  the  petal  termina, 
by  fummits  whofe  bafe  are  bifid ,  and  a  turbinated  germ 
fupporting  two  reflexed  hairy  Jlyles ,  crowned  by  feat  ha, 
ftigmas.  ‘The  germen  afterward  becomes  one  large ,  r 
long ,  comprefled  feed ,  having  two  channels  on  each  ,’- 
fitting  on  the  petal  of  the  flower. 
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•  iis  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  flection 
,  Linnseus’s  fixth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 

■  ole  flowers  have  fix  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

)„  -a  (Sativa.)  Matth.  403.  Rice. 

Ljs  grain  is  greatly  cultivated  in  moft  of  the  eaftern 

■  ]ntries,  where  it  is  the  chief  fupport  of  the  inhabi- 

■  ts  •  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  brought  into 
gland  and  other  European  countries  every  year, 

■  ere  it  is  in  great  efteem  for  puddings,  &c.  it  being 
.  ,  tender  to  be  produced  in  thefe  northern  countries, 
.  hout  the  abidance  of  artificial  heat ;  but  from  fome 

■  ds  which  were  formerly  fent  to  South  Carolina, 
1  re  have  been  great  quantities  produced  and  it  is 
.  ,nd  to  lucceed  as  well  there  as  in  its  native  country, 
i  jelt  is  a  very  great  improvement  to  our  American 
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lements. 

,is  plant  grows  upon  moift  foils,  where  the  ground 
1  be  flowed  over  with  water  after  it  is  come  up ;  fo 
t  whoever  would  cultivate  it  in  England  for  cu- 
fity,  fhould  fow  the  feeds  upon  a  hot-bed  ;  and 
en  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
nted  into  pots  filled  with  rich  light  earth,  and 
ced  into  pans  of  water,  which  fhould  be  plunged  in- 
hot-bed  •,  and  as  the  water  waftes,  fo  it  muft,  from 
ie  to  time,  be  renewed  again,  ftill  preferring  the 
ter  in  the  pans,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive,  and 
■ping  them  in  a  ftove  all  the  fummer  ;  and  toward 
latter  end  of  Auguft,  they  will  produce  their 
an,  which  will  ripen  tolerably  well,  provided  the 
:umn  proves  favourable. 

ER.  See  Salix. 

1UND  A,  the  Ofimind  Royal,  or  flowering  Fern, 
iis  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  Fern  which  is  diftin- 
ifhed  from  the  other  forts,  by  its  producing  flow- 
on  the  to]3  of  the  leaves  •,  whereas  the  others,  for  the 
part,  produce  them  on  the  back  of  their  leaves. 
iere  is  but  one  kind  of  this  plant,  which  grows  wild 
England,  but  there  are  feveral  forts  of  them  which 
jw  m  America  •,  but  as  they  are  feldom  kept  in 
•dens,  I  fhall  not  enumerate  their  fpecies. 
ie  common  fort  grows  on  bogs  in  feveral  parts  of 
o-land,  therefore  whoever  hath  an  inclination  to 
nfplant  it  into  gardens,  fliould  place  it  in  a  moift 
,dy  fituation,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive.  . 

EOSPERMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  887. 
anilifera.  Vaill.  Aft.  Par.  1720.  Chryfanthemoi- 
Tourn.  Aft.  Par.  1705.  Hard-feeded  Chryfan- 
;mum. 

The  Characters  are, , 

e  flower  hath  an  hemifpherical  empalsment ,  which  is 
rle ,  and  cut  into  many  fegments.  The  flower  is  com- 
"ed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  florets  in  the  dijk ,  which  are 
ulous ,  and  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  parts.  Thefe  are 
rounded  by  feveral  female  florets ,  which  are  radiated , 
h  having  a  long  narrow  tongue ,  which  is  cut  into  three 
ts  at  the  top.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  have  each  five 
der  fhori  ftamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits , 
th  a  fmall  germen  fupporting  a  flenderftyle ,  crowned  by 
obfolete  ftigma  •,  thefe  are  barren.  The  female  florets 
ve  each  a  globular  germen  fupporting  a  Jlender  ftyle , 
rwned  by  an  indented  ftigma  ;  the  germen  afterward  bo¬ 
nes  one  fingle  hard  feed. 
his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  feftion 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  ihtitled  Syngenefia 
flygamia  Neceflfaria,  the  flowers  being  compofed 
hermaphrodite  florets  in  #ie  difk,  which  are  bar- 
and  female  florets  which  are  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

)steospermum  ( Moniliferum )  foliis  ovalibus  ferra- 
petiolatis  fubdecurrentibus.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  424. 
d-feeded  Chryfanthemum ,  with  oval  flawed  leaves  on 
nning  foot-ftalks .  Chryfanthemoides  Afrum  populi 
3as  foliis.  Hort.  Elth.  80.  tab.  68.  Hard-feeded  Afri- 
n  Chryfanthemum ,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  white 
plar. 

)steospermum  ( Pififerum )  foliis  lanceolatis  acute 
ntatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Tab.  194.  fig.  1.  Hard- 
ded  Chryfanthemum ,  with  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  which 
e  acutely  indented ,  and  a  fhrubby  ft alk. 
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3.  Gsteospermum  (Spine fum)  fpinis  ramofis.  Lin.  Horti 
Cliff.  424.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum ,  with  branching 
fpines.  Chryfanthemoides  Ofteofpermum  Africanum 
odoratum,  l'pinofum  &  vifcofum.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p. 
85.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum  of  Africa ,  which  is 
prickly ,  vifcous ,  and  fweet. 

4.  Osteospermum  ( Polygaloides )  foliis  lanceolatis  im- 
bricatis  feffilibus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  179.  Hard-feed¬ 
ed  Chryfanthemum ,  with  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe 
to  the  /talks ,  and  lying  over  each  other  like  the  fcales  of  a 
fiflo.  Monilifera  poligoni  foliis.  Vaill.  Aft.  Par.  1720. 
Monilifera  with  Knot  Grafs  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  has  been  feveral  years  an  inhabitant  in  the 
Englifh  gardens.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  fe- 
ven  or  eight  feet  high,  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray 
bark,  and  divides  into  feveral  branches,  garnifhed 
with  oval  leaves,  which  are  unequally  indented  on 
their  edges ;  they  are  placed  alternately,  and  are  of  a 
thick  confiftence,  covered  with  a  hoary  down,  which 
goes  off  from  the  older  leaves.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  fix  or 
eight  coming  out  together,  upon  foot-ftalks  an  inch 
and  a  half  long  •,  thefe  are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  Ragwort.  The  border  or  rays  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  about  ten  half  florets,  which  fpread  open  ; 
the  difk  or  middle  is  compofed  of  tubulous  florets, 
which  are  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim ;  thefe  are 
barren,  but  the  half  florets  round  the  border,  have 
one  hard  feed  fucceeding  each  of  them.  This  plant 
flowers  but  feldom  here  ;  the  time  of  its  flowering  is 
in  July  or  Auguft. 

The  fecond  fort  grow's  like  the  firft,  but  the  leaves 
are  more  pointed,  of  a  green  colour,  and  acutely 
fawed  on  the  edges  ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  are 
bordered,  and  the  leaves  are  deeply  veined.  This 
produces  tufts  of  yellow  flowers  at  the  extremity  of 
the  fhoots  from  fpring  to  autumn,  and  frequently  ri¬ 
pens  feeds. 

The  third  fort  is  a  low  fhrubby  plant,  which  feldom 
rifes  above  three  feet  high,  and  divides  into  many 
branches ;  the  ends  of  the  fhoots  are  befet  wfith  green 
branching  fpines  ;  the  leaves  are  very  clammy,  efpe- 
cially  in  warm  weather  •,  thefe  are  long  and  narrow, 
and  fet  on  without  any  order.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  fingly  at  the  ends  of  the  fhoots,  which  are 
yellow,  and  appear  in  July  and  Auguft. 

■Thefe  three  forts  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open 
air  in  England,  fo  are  placed  in  the  green-houfe  in 
Oftober,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Myrtles,  and  other  hardy  green-houfe  plants,  which 
require  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  mild  weather ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  May  the  plants  may  be  removed  into 
the  open  air,  and  placed  in  a  fheltered  fituation  dur¬ 
ing  the  fummer  feafon.  The  fecond  and  third  forts 
muft  have  plenty  of  water,  being  very  thirfty  plants. 
Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may 
be  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  upon  a  bed 
of  light  earth,  and  fliould  be  watered  and  fhaded  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  root,  which  they  will  be  in  five  or 
fix  weeks,  when  they  muft  be  taken  up  and  planted 
in  pots ;  for  if  they  are  fuffered  to  ftand  long,  they 
will  make  ftrong  vigorous  fhoots,  and  will  be  difficult 
to  tranfplant  afterward,  efpecially  the  firft  and  fecond 
forts  •,  but  there  is  not  fo  much  danger  of  the  third, 
which  is  not  fo  vigorous,  nor  fo  eafy  in  taking  root 
as  the  other.  During  the  fummer  feafon  the  pots 
fliould  be  frequently  removed,  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  rooting  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  into  the  ground,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do 
when  they  continue  long  undifturbed,  and  then  they 
lhoot  very  luxuriantly  ;  and,  on  their  being  removed, 
thefe  fhoots,  and  fometimes  the  whole  plants,  will 
decay. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  •,  this  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk  about  four  feet  high, 
which  divides  into  many  fmall  branches,  garnifhed 
wfith  fmall  oblong  leaves  which  fit  clofe  to  them,  and 
in  iome  of  the  upper  branches  they  lie  over  each 
other  like  the  fcales  of  fifh.  The  flowers  come  out 
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at  the  end  of  the  branches,  (landing  fingly  upon  foot- 
(lalks,  which  are  about  an  inch  long  •,  the  half  florets 
which  compofe  the  border  or  rays,  are  acute-pointed 
and  lpread  open  •,  the  dillc  is  compofed  of  florets 
which  are  barren.  This  fort  is  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  forts,  and 
mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  way. 

OSYR  IS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  978.  Cafia.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  664.  tab.  488.  Poets  Cafia. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants ;  the  empalement 
bf  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  which  is  divided  into  three 
acute  fegments.  The  flower  hath  no  petals ,  but  thofe  on 
the  male  plants  have  three  floor  t  ftamina  ;  the  female  have 
a  germen ,  which  afterward  changes  to  a  globular  berry, 
having  a  fingle  feed . 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Osvris  {Alba)  frutefcens  baccifera.  C.  B.  P.  Shrubby 
berry-bearing  Poets -  Cafia  ;  and  by  fame,  v  red-berried 
jhrubby  Cafia. 

This  is  a  very  low  (hrub,  feldom  rifing  above  two 
feet  high,  having  ligneous  branches,  which  are  gar- 
niltied  with  long  narrow  leaves,  of  a  bright  colour. 
The  flowers  appear  in  June,  which  are  of  a  yellowifh 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  berries,  which  at  firft 
are  green,  and  afterward  turn  to  a  bright  red  colour, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Afparagus. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in 
Spain,  and  fome  parts  of  Italy,  by  the  fide  of  roads, 
as  alfo  between  the  rocks,  but  is  with  great  difficulty 
tranfplanted  into  gardens ;  nor  does  it  thrive  after 
being  removed,  fo  that  the  only  method  to  obtain 
this  plant  is,  to  fow  the  berries  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main.  Thefe  berries  commonly  remain  a. year  in  the 
ground  before  the  plants  appear,  and  fometimes  they 
will  lie  two  or  three  years,  fo  that  the  ground  ffiould 
not  be  difturbed  under  three  years,  if  the  plants  do 
not  come  up  fooner.  Thefe  feeds  mud  be  procured 
from  the  places  where  the  plants  naturally  grow,  for 
thofe  which  have  been  brought  into  gardens  never 
produce  any,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they  are 
preferved  alive. 

OTHONN'A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  888.  Doria.  Raii 
Meth  Plant.  33.  Jacobtea.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  485. 
tab.  276.  Ragwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  radiated  flower ,  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  flo¬ 
rets  which  form  the  difk ,  and  female  half  florets  which 
form  the  rays  or  border ;  thefe  are  included  in  sne  com¬ 
mon  fingle  empalement  of  one  leaf ,  cut  into  eight  or  ten 
fegments.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  tubulous ,  in¬ 
dented  at  the  top  in  five  parts  -,  the  female  half  florets  are 
flretched  out  like  a  tongue ,  and  the  point  has  three  in¬ 
dentures  which  are  reflexed.  The  hermaphrodite  florets 
have  Jhort  hairy  ftamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fum- 
mits ,  and  an  oblong  germen  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle , 
crowned  by  a  fingle  ftigma.  The  female  half  florets  have 
oblong  germen  with  a  fender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  large  bi¬ 
fid  reflexed  ftigma.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  feldom 
fruitful ,  but  the  female  half  florets  have  an  oblong  feed , 
which  is  fometimes  naked,'  and  at  others  crowned  with 
down  ;  thefe  fit  in  the  permanent  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes  the 
plants  with  compound  flowers,  whole  female  flowers 
are  fruitful  and  the  hermaphrodite  barren. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Othonna  {Cor onopif olio)  foliis  infimis  lanceolatis  in- 
tegerrimis,  fuperioribus  (inuato-dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
419.  Othonna  with  fpear-fhaped  lower  leaves  which  are 
entire ,  and  the  upper  ones  indented  in  finufes.  Jacobtea 
Atricana  frutefcens  coronopi  folio,  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p. 
139.  Shrubby  African  Ragwort,  with  a  Hart ' floor n  leaf  '. 

2.  Othonna  {Calthoides)  foliis  cuneiformibus  integer- 
rimis  feffilibus,  caule  fruticofo  procumbente,  pedun- 
culis  longiffimis.  Othonna  with  entire  wedge-floaped 
leaves  fitting  clofe,  a  Jhrubby  trailing  ftalk,  and  very  long 
foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers.  Calthoides  Africana,  glafti 
io.io.  Juffi  African  Baftard  Marygold,  with  a  Woad  leaf. 

3.  Othonna  {PeElinata)  foliis  pinnatifidis,  laciniis  line- 
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aribus  parallels.  Plort.  Cliff.  419.  Othonna  with 
pointed  leaves,  whofe  fegments  are  narrow  and  pa]  n 
Jacobsea  Africana  frutefcens,  foliis  abfinthii  urn! 
feri  incanis.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  137.  tab.  69.  Shi 
African  Ragwort,  with  hoary  leaves  like  thofe  0 
umbelliferous  Wormwood.  J 

-  Othonna  ( Abrotanifolia )  foliis  multifido-pinnat 
nearibus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  380.  Othonna  with  L 
narrow  leaves,  ending  in  many  winged  points.  Jacc  ? 
Africana  frutefcens,  foliis  abrotani,  fc.  crithmi  n 
&  minor.  Volk.  Norim.  225.  Shrubby  African  ^ 
wort,  with  a  Southernwood  or  Samphire  leaf 

;.  Othonna  (. Bulbofa )  foliis  ovato-cuneiformibus 
tatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  926.  Othonna  with  oval,  m  / 
floaped,  indented  leaves.  Solidago  foliis  oblono-is 
tatis  glabris,  floribus  magnis  umbellatis.  Burm 
164.  tab.  59.  Woundwort  with  oblong,  indented >  fl> 
leaves,  and  large  flowers  growing  in  umbels. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  ^Ethiopia, 
rifes  with  a  ffirubby  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  hioh 
viding  into  feveral  branches,  garniffied  with  gra 
leaves  placed  without  order,  thofe  on  their  lower 
being  narrow  and  entire,  but  the  others  are  ind 
on  the  edges  after  the  manner  of  Hartfhorn. 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  umbels  at  the  en 
the  branches  •,  they  are  yellow,  and  are  fuceeedec 
downy  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  SI 
growing  naturally  near  Tunis  in  Africa,  from  whc  ■> 
he  brought  the  feeds.  This  fends  out  many  li¬ 
ons  (talks  from  the  root,  which  fpreads  out  on  t 
fide,  declining  toward  the  ground,  garniffied 
grayifti  leaves,  which  are  narrow  at  their  bafe, 
larging  upward,  and  are  broad  at  their  points,  wl 
they  are  rounded  ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  (talks, 
flowers  are  produced  upon  long,  thick,  fucculentfi 
(talks  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  yellc 
the  rays  are  (harp-pointed,  and  not  much  longer  t 
the  empalement  •,  the  difk  is  large,  and  the  florets 
as  long  as  the  empalement  ;  the  feeds  are  crow, 
with  a  long  down. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  G 
Hope,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  brought  to  P 
land,  and  the  plants  were  raifed  in  the  Amfterc 
Garden  in  1699.  This  rifes  wi,th  a  ffirubby  1 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  thumb,  two  or  th 
feet  high,  which  divide  into  many  branches,  cove 
with  a  hoary  down,  and  garniffied  with  hoary  leavesab 
three  inches  long  and.  one  broad,  cut  into  many  n 
row  fegments  almoft  to  the  midrib  ;  thefe'  fegme 
are  equal  and  parallel,  and  are  indented  at  their  ei 
into  two  or  three  points.  The  flowers  are  produt 
on  long  foot-ftalks  which  arife  from  the  wings 
the  (talks  toward  the  end  of  the  branches 
have  large  yellow  rays,  or  borders,  with  a  difk 
florets,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  purple  fe( 
crowned  with  down. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  hills  near 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  raifed  from  feed  in 
Amfterdam  Garden.  This  hath  a  low,  (hrub 
branching  ftalk  ;  the  leaves  are  thick  like  thofe 
Samphire,  and  are  cut  into  many  narrow  fegmen 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  (hort  foot-ftalks  at  t 
end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  (hap 
like  the  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  and  are  fucceec 
by  brown  feeds  crowned  with  foft  down. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Go 
Hope.  This  hath  a  thick  ffirubby  ftalk,  dividing  ir 
feveral  branches  which  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high;  t 
leaves  come  out  in  clutters  from  one  point,  fpreac 
every  fide  ;  they  are  fmooth,  narrow  at  their  bafe,  ( 
larging  gradually  to  their  points,  which  are  rounde 
their  edges  are  acutely  indented  like  thofe  of  the  Hoi 
From  the  center  of  the  leaves  arife  the  foot-ftalks 
the  flowers,  which  are  five  or  fix  inches  long,  brant 
ing  out  into  feveral  (mailer,  each  fuilaining  one  y 
low  radiated  flower,  ffiaped  like  the  former ;  th 
are  iucceeded  by  (lender  feeds  crowned  with  down 
The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  forts, 
preferved  in  green-houfes  through  the  winter,  but 
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|re  no  artificial  warmth ;  if  thefe  are  protected  from 

•  ■  froft  h  is  fufficient,  and  in  mild  weather  they  muft 

•  a  large  fhare  of  free  air.  In  the  fummer  they 
ift  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  among 

'  ier  hardy  exotic  plants,  where  they  will  add  to  the 
I  and  flower  great  part  of  the  feafon.  Thefe 
y  be  all  propagated  by  cuttings  during  the  fum- 
‘  r  months,  which  fhould  be  planted  upon  an  old 
t-bed,  and  covered  with  glafles,  {hading  them  from 
:  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  When  thefe  have 

■  en  root,  they  fhould  be  planted  each  into  afeparate 
t  filled  with  loft  loamy  earth,  placing  them  in  the 

:  ide  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  may 
i  removed  to  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may 
nain  till  autumn,  treating  them  in  the  fame  way  as 
;  old  plants. 

ie  fecond  fort  will  live  in  the  open  air  if  it  is  planted 
a  warm  fituation  and  a  dry  foil.  Some  of  thefe 
mts  have  endured  the  open  air  for  more  than 
enty  years  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  without  protec- 
n.  This  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the 
ne  wav  as  the  former. 

)  A  LIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  515.  Oxys.  Tourn.  Inft. 
H.  88.  tab.  1 9.  Wood-lorrel. 

;  The  Characters  are, 

e  empalement  of  the  flower  is  floor  t,  permanent ,  and 
into  five  acute  fegments.  The  flower  is  of  one  petal, 
into  five  ohtufe  indented  fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom  ; 

;  hath  ten  erebi  hairy  ftamina ,  terminated  by  roundifh  fur- 
!  ved  fummits ,  and  agermen  with  five  angles,  fupporting 
\  ? fender  ftyles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  ftigmas.  The  germen 
erward  becomes  a  five-cornered  capfule  with  five  cells , 
nch  open  longitudinally  at  the  angles,  containing  roundifh 
\  is,  which  are  thrown  out  with  an  elafticity  on  the 
:ch  when  ripe. 

'  iis  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  feftion  of 
nnmus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
tofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  five  ftyles. 

;  The  Species  are, 

[.  xalis  ( Acetofella )  fcapo  unifloro,  foliis  ternatis,  ra¬ 
re  fquamofo-articulata.  Hort.  Cliff.  175.  Wood-for- 
;  with  one  flower  on  a  foot-ftalk ,  trifoliate  leaves,  and  a 
ly  jointed  root.  Oxys  flore  albo.  Tourn.  Inft.  88. 
ood-forrel  with  a  white  flower. 

1.  'xalis  ( Corniculata )  caule  ramofo  diffufo,  pedun- 
lis  umbelliferis.  Hort.  Cliff.  175.  V/ood-forrel  with 
branching  diffufed  ftalk,  and  umbellated  foot-ftalks . 
xy§  lutea.  J.  B.  T'ellow  Wood-forrel. 

p  xalis  ( Stribia )  caule  ramofo  erefto,  pedunculis 
nbelliferis.  Flor.  Virg.  161.  Wood-forrel  with  a 
anching  upright  ftalk,  and.  umbellated  foot-ftalks.  Oxys 
tea,  Americana,  ere&ior.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  88. 

!  bright,  yellow,  American  Wood-forrel. 

4]  )xalis  ( Incarnata )  caule  fubramofo  bulbifero,  pe- 
1  mculis  unifloris,  foliis  pafiim  verticillatis  folioiis  ob- 
jrdatis.  Lin.  Sp.  622.  Wood-forrel  with  branching 
zlks  bearing  bulbs ,  the  leaves  generally  in  whorls,  and 
>e  fmall  leaves  heart-fhaped.  Oxys  bulbofa  /Ethiopiea 
linor,  folio  cordato,  flore  ex  albido  purpuraicente. 
'ourn.  Inft.  89.  Smaller  bulbous  Ethiopian  Wood-forrel, 
nth  a  heart-fhaped  leaf,  andapurplifh  white  flower. 

1  Dxalis  ( Purpurea )  fcapo  unifloro,  foliis  ternatis,  ra- 
ice  bulbosa.  Hort.  Cliff  175.  Wood-forrel  with  a 
iGt-ftalk  fupporting  one  flower ,  trifoliate  leaves,  and  a 
ulbous  root.  Oxys  bulbofa  Africana,  rotundifolia, 
aulibus  &  floribus  purpureis  amplis.  Hort.  Amft.  1 . 

■  1.  41.  tab.  21.  African  bulbous  Wood-forrel ,  having  a 
ound  leaf,  and  large  purple  ft alks  and  flowers. 

(  Ox’alis  {Pef-capra)  fcapo  umbellifero,  foliis  ternatis 
>ipartitis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  434.  Wood-forrel  with  an 

•  mbelliferous  ftalk ,  and  trifoliate  leaves  divided  in  two 
mts.  Oxalis  bulbofa  pentaphylla  &  hexaphylla,  flo- 
ibus  magnis  luteis  &  copiofis.  Burm.  Afr.  80.  tab. 

■  19.  Bulbous  Wood-forrel  with  five  or  fix  leaves,  and  large 
ellow  flowers  in  abundance. 

;  Oxalis  ( Frutefcens )  caule  ere&o  fruticofo,  foliis  ter- 
latis,  imparl  maximo.  Wood-forrel  with  an  upright 

■  hrubby  ftalk ,  and  trifoliate  leaves ,  the  middle  one  being 

•  eery  large.  Oxys  lutea  frutefcens,  trifolii  bkuminoii 

:  acie.  Plum.  Cat.  2.  Yellow  fhrubby  Wood-forrel ,  with 
'he  appearance  of  bituminous  Trefoil. 


8.  Oxalis  ( Barreleri )  caule  ramofo  eredo,  pedunculis 
bifidis  racemiferis.  Lin.  Sp.  624.  Wood-forreTwith  an 
erebl  branching  ftalk,  and  branching  bifid  foot-ftalks.  Tri¬ 
folium  acetofum  Americanum,rubro  flore.  Barrel.  Rar. 

64.  Three-leaved  American  Wood-forrel,  with  a  red flower. 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  fhady  woods, 
and  clofe  to  hedges  in  molt  parts  of  England,  fo  is 
but  feldom  admitted  into  gardens ;  though  whoever 
is  fond  of  acid  herbs  in  fallads,  can  fcarcefind  a  more 
grateful  acid  in  any  other  plant.  The  roots  of  this 
fort  are  compofed  of  many  fcaly  joints,  which  propa¬ 
gate  in  great  plenty.  The  leaves  arife  immediately 
from  the  roots  upon  Angle  long  foot-ftalks,  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  three  heart-fhaped  lobes,  which  meet  in  a 
center,  where  they  join  the  foot-ftalk;  they  are  of  a  pale 
green  and  hairy  •,  between  thefe  come  out  the  flowers 
upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one 
large  white  flower  of  the  open  bell  fhape.  Thefe 
appear  in  April  and  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  five- 
cornered  oblong  feed-vefiels  having  five  cells,  in- 
clofing  fmall  brownifh  feeds  ;  vrhen  thefe  are  ripe,  the 
feed-veflfels  burft  open  at  the  leaft  touch,  and  call 
out  the  feeds  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  This  is  the 
fort  which  is  diredted  for  medicinal  ufe  in  the  dilpen- 
faries  ;  but  thofe  people  who  fupply  the  market  with 
herbs,  generally  bring  the  third  fort,  which  is  now 
become  common  in  the  gardens ;  but  this  hath  very  lit¬ 
tle  acid,  fo  is  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  the  other ;  but  as 
it  riles  v/ith  an  upright  branching  ftalk,  fo  it  is  foorf 
gathered  and  tied  up  in  bunches-,  whereas  the  leaves  of 
the  firft  grow  fingly  from  the  root,  and  require  more 
time  in  gathering.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  firft  fort 
with  a  purplifh  flower,  which  grows  naturally  in  the 
North  of  England,  but,  as  it  does  not  differ  from  it 
in  any  other  refpedl,  I  have  not  enumerated  it. 

The  fecond  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  woods  and  fhady  places  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
The  root  of  this  is  long,  {lender,  and  fibrous ;  the 
ftalks  trail  upon  the  ground,  fpreading  out  eight  or 
nine  inches  wide  on  every  fide,  dividing  into  fmall 
branches ;  the  leaves  ftand  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks,  and  are  compofed  of  three  heart-fhaped  lobes, 
which  have  deeper  indentures  at  their  points  than 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  grow¬ 
ing  in  form  of  an  umbel,  upon  pretty  long  (lender  foot- 
ftalks,  arifing  from  the  fide  of  the  branches.  Thefe 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feed- 
veffels  near  an  inch  long,  which  open  with  an  elafti¬ 
city,  and  call  out  the  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  other 
parts  of  North  America,  from  whence  the  feeds  were 
formerly  brought  to  Europe  ;  but  wherever  this  plant 
has  been  once  introduced  and  fuffered  to  ripen  feeds, 
it  has  become  a  common  weed.  This  is  an  annual 
plant,  rifing  with  a  branching  herbaceous  ftalk  eight 
or  nine  inches  high  the  leaves  ftand  upon  very  long 
foot-ftalks,  and  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fecond 
fort.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  ftanding  in  a  fort  of 
umbel,  upon  long,  flender,  ered  foot-ftalks ;  the  feed- 
veflels  and  feeds  are  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort. 

Thefe  three  forts  require  no  particular  culture;  if 
the  roots  of  the  firft  fort  are  taken  up  and  tranfplanted 
in  a  fhady  moift  border,  they  will  thrive  and  multiply 
exceedingly ;  and  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds,- 
will  require  no  other  care.  If  the  feeds  of  the  other 
two  forts  are  fown  in  an  open  border,  the  plants  will 
rife  freely,  and  require  no  care  ;  for  if  they  are 
permitted  to  fcatter  their  feeds,  there  will  be  a  plenti¬ 
ful  fupply  of  the  plants. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  a  roundifh  bulbous  root,  from, 
which  come  out  flender  ftalks  about  fix  inches  high, 
which  divide  into  branches  by  pairs,  and  from  the  di- 
vifions  come  out  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves ;  thefe 
are  long,  flender,  and  fuftain  a  trifoliate  leaf  compofed 
of  three  fmall,  roundifh-,  heart-fhaped  lobes.  The  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  long,  flender,  and  arife  from 
the  divifton  of  the  ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  purplifh 
flower  about  the  fame  fize  and  fhape  as  thofe  of  the 
firft  fort.  This  flowers  in  May,  June,  and  July,  and 
fometimes  produces  ripe  feeds  in  England.  It  grows 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fo  is  too  tender 

to 
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to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  if  it  is  fheltered  from  hard  froft  under  a 
common  hot-bed  frame  in  winter,  it  will  require  no 
other  protection.  It  propagates  in  plenty  by  ohsets 
from  the  root,  as  alfo  by  bulbs,  which  come  out  from 

the  fide  of  the  Italics.  , 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  fuch  plenty,  that  the  earth  which  came  from 
thence,  in  which  forne  plants  were  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land,  was  full  of  it.  This  hath  a  roundifh  bulbous 
root,  covered  with  a  brown  fkin,  fending  out  ftrong 
fibres  which  ftrike  deep  into  the  ground  •,  the  leaves 
are  trifoliate,  compofedof  three  roundifh,  large,  hairy 
lobes,  which  are  but  little  indented  at  the  top  ;  thefe 
(land  upon  long  [lender  foot-ftalks,  which  ariie  fiom 
a  thick  ihort  ftalk,  which  adheres  to  the  root.  The 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  arife  between  the  leaves  from 
the  ftalk,  each  fupporting  one  large  purple  flower  ; 
thefe  appear  in  January  and  February,  but  are  rarely 
fucceeded  by  feeds  here,  but  the  roots  put  out  offsets 
in  great  plenty,  whereby  it  is  propagated.  This  fort 
wilt  not  thrive  in  winter  in  the  open  air  here,  fo  the 
roots  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  whichmay  be  fheltered 
under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  where  it  may  have 
as  much  free  air  as  poffible  in  mild  weathei,  otherwise 
the  leaves  will  draw  up  weak  •,  for  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  come  out  in  October,  and  continue  growing  till 
May,  when  they  begin  to  wither  and  decay.  The 
roots  may  be  tranfplanted  any  time  after  the  leaves 
decay,  till  they  begin  to  pufh  out  again. 

The  ftxth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fame  country  as  the 
fifth  ;  the  roots  of  this  are  bulbous  ;  the  leaves  Hand 
upon  long  {lender  foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  a  fhort 
ftalk  or  head ;  they  are  compofed  of  three  lobes, 
which  are  for  the  moft  part  divided  into  two  parts 
almoft  to  their  bafe.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers 
are  five  or  fix  inches  long,  fuftaining  feveral  large 
yellow  flowers  ranged  in  form  of  an  umbel.  Thefe 
appear  in  March,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by 
feeds  here.  This  fort  requires  the  fame  treatment  as 
the  fifth. 

The  feventh  fort  was  difcovered  by  Plumier  in  fome 
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of  the  French  colonies  in  America,  and  was  fir 
found  growing  plentifully  at  La  Vera  Cruz  by  t 
late  Dr.  Houftoun,  who  fent  it  to  England.  T 
riles  with  a  fhrubbv  ftalk  afoot  and  a  half  high,  fen 
ing  out  feveral  {lender  branches,  which  are  garnifli 
with  trifoliate  fmall  leaves,  compofed  of  three  o\ 
lobes,  the  middle  one  being  twice  as  large  as  the  fi 
ones.  Thefe  are  placed  by  pairs  oppofite,  and  forr 
times  by  threes  round  the  ftalk,  {landing  upon  fhc 
foot-ftalks.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  ariie  fre 
the  w'ings  of  the  ftalks,  are  near  two  inches  long,  ea 
fuftaining  four  or  five  yellow  flowers,  whole  pet 
are  not  much  longer  than  the  empalement;  each 
thefe  have  a  fmaller  foot-ftalk  which  is  crooked, 
that  the  flowers  hang  downward. 

This  fort  is  much  tenderer  than  either  of  the  form* 
fo  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  ftove  kept  to  a  modern 
degree  of  warmth  in  winter.  It  is  propagated  ' 
feeds,  which  muft  be  fawn  in  pots,  and  plunged  in 
a  moderate  hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  u 
they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  pot  fill 
with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into-a  frefh  he 
bed,  fhading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  tak 
new  root ;  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in  t 
fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  far 
country. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally,  in  the  Brazils-,  for 
a  tub  of  earth  which  came  from  thence,  the  plar 
came  up  in  plenty.  This  feldom  riles  more  th; 
three  or  four  inches  high,  having  upright  ftalks-,  tl 
leaves  arec  ompofed  of  three  pretty  large  hairy  lobe 
ftanding  on  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  rife  imm 
diately  from  the  root,  having  foot-ftalks  the  fan 
length  with  thofe  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  bifid,  fir 
porting  two  pretty  large  red  flowers,  which  are  fu 
ceeded  by  oblong  capfules  filled  with  brown  feeds. 
This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  roc 
or  by  feeds,  and  requires  the  fame  protettion  as  tl 
fixth  fort. 

O  X-E  Y  E.  See  Buphthalmum. 

OXYACANTHA.  SeeBERBERis, 

OXYS.  See  Oxalis. 
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AD  US.  Lin.  Gen.  Edit,  prior.  476.  Edit.  5. 
Prunus.  546.  Cerafus  &  Laurocerafus.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  FI.  625,  627.  tab.  401,  403.  The  Bird- 
cherry,  or  Cherry  Laurel. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  b ell- Jh aped,  of  one  leaf, 
indented  in  five  parts  at  the  brim,  which  fpread  open.  The 
flower  hath  five  large  roundifh  petals,  which  fpread  open, 
and  are  inferted  in  the  empalement.  It  hath  from  twenty 
to  thirty  awl fl japed  ftamina ,  which  are  inferted  in  the 
empalement ,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits,  and  a  round¬ 
ifh  germen  fupporting  a  Jlender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  entire 
obtufe  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundiflj 
fruit ,  inclofmg  an  oval-pointed  nut  having  rough  furrows. 
This  genus  of  plants  was  by  Dr.  Linnteus,  in  the 
former  editions  of  his  Method,  feparated  from  the 
Cherries,  to  which  they  had  been  before  joined,  be- 
caufe  the  furrows  of  the  nuts  in  this  genus  were  ob¬ 
tufe,  whereas  thofe  of  the  Cherries  are  acute ;  but  there 
is  a  more  obvious  diftinCtion  between  them,  which  is, 
the  flowers  of  the  Padus  are  ranged  in  a  long  bunch 
(or  racemus)  and  thofe  of  the  Cherry  have  their  foot- 
ftalks  arifing  from  one  joint ;  but  in  the  laft  edition  of 
his  Method,  he  has  joined  this  genus,  the  Cherry  and 
Apricot,  to  the  Plumb,  making  them  only  fpecies  of 
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the  fame  genus  ;  in  which,  I  think,  hehasexceedc 
the  boundaries  of  nature ;  for  although  the  Padus  ar 
Cerafus  may  with  propriety  be  joined  in  the  fame  g 
nus,  yet  thefe  ought  by  no  means  to  be  joined  to  t! 
Prunus  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Cherry  wi 
not  grow  by  grafting  or  budding  upon  the  Pluu 
flock,  nor  the  Plumb  upon  Cherry  flocks,  thou£ 
there  are  no  inftances  of  two  trees  of  the  fame  genij 
which  will  not  grow  upon  each  other,  however  diff 
rent  their  exterior  appearance  may  be.  1 

It  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of  Linnaeus’s  twelfj 
clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  ha  I 
from  twenty  to  thirty  ftamina,  wrhich  are  either  i- 
ferted  in  the  empalement  or  petals  of  the  flower,  a; 
but  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are,  ■  .  • 

1.  Padus  [Avium)  glandulis  duobus,  bafi  folion 

fubjebtis.  Elort.  Cliff.  185.  Bird-cherry  with  two glm I 

at  the  bafe  of  the  leaves.  Cerafus  racemofa,  fylveflrl 
frudtu  non  eduli.  C.  B.  P.  451.  Branching  wild Cha I 

with  a  fruit  not  eatable. 

2.  Padus  [Rubra)  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  deciduus,  fl 
tiolis  biglandulofis.  tab.  196.  fol.  2.  Bird-cherry  wi 
fpear-fhaped ,  oval,  deciduous  leaves,  whofe  foot-ftalks  hii 
two  glands.  Cerafus  racemofa  fylveflrl,  frudtu  ml 
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li  rubro.  H.  R.  Par.  Branching  wild  Bird-cherry 
<i  h  a  red  fruit ,  which  is  not  eatable ,  and  commonly  called 
l  he  gardeners,  Cornijh  Cherry. 

■  DUS  ( Virginiana )  foliis  obiongo-ovatis  ferratis  acu- 
iatis  deciduis,  bafi  antice  glandulofis.  Bird-cherry 
^  b  oblong ,  oval,fawed,  acute-pointed ,  deciduous  leaves,  and 
ds  on  the  fore  part  of  the  foot-Jlalk.  Cerafi  fimilis 
jfcula  Mariana,  padi  folio,  flore  albo  parvo  race- 
Pluk.  Mant.  43.  Catefb.  Car.  1.  p.  28.  Ame- 


£ 
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DUS  ( Laurocerafus )  foliis  fempervirentibus  lanceo- 
-ovatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  42.  Bird-cherry  with  evergreen, 
r-fhaped,  oval  leaves .  Laurocerafus.  Cluf.  Hift. 
a.  4.  °rhe  common  Laurel. 

dus  ( Lufitanica )  foliis  obiongo-ovatis  femperviren- 
is  eglandulofis.  Bird-cherry  with  oblong ,  oval,  ever- 
■n  leaves ,  having  glands.  Laurocerafus  Lufitanica 
or.  Tourn.  Inft.  628.  Smaller  Portugal  Laurel,  called 
rero  by  the  Portuguefe. 

dus  ( Caroliniana )  foliis  lanceolatis  acute  denticu- 
;  fempervirentibus.  Evergreen  Bird-cherry  with 
r-fhaped  leaves ,  having  fmall  acute  indentures,  called 
America  Baftard  Mahogany.  _ 

e  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  hedges  in  York- 
{  e,  and  many  of  the  northern  counties  in  England, 
ilfo  in  fome  few  places  near  London,  but  it  is  pro¬ 
bated  as  a  flowering-lhrub  in  the  nurfery-gar- 
|s  for  fale.  This  rifes  with  feveral  woody  ftalks 
:he  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  which  will  grow 
iave  Items  nine  or  ten  inches  diameter,  if  they  are 
mitted  to  (land  *  but  as  the  fafhions  of  gardens  have 
n  frequently  altering  for  fifty  or  fixty  years  paft, 
here  are  few  places  where  any  of  the  ornamental 
Bering  trees  have  been  fuffered  to  remain.  The 
nches  of  this  tree  grow  wide  and  fcattering  •,  they 
covered  with  a  purplifh  bark,  and  garnifhed  with 
.1  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  alternate,  which  are 
htly  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  have  two  fmall  pro- 
erances  or  glands  at  their  bale.  The  flowers  are 
duced  in  long  loofe  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the 
nches  •,  they  have  five  roundifli  white  petals,  which 
much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Cherry,  and  are  in- 
ed  in  the  border  of  the  empalement  •,  and  within 
fe  are  a  great  number  of  ftamina,  which  alfo  are 
:rted  in  the  empalement.  The  flowers  Hand  each 
in  a  fhori  foot-ftalk,  and  are  ranged  alternately 
ng  the  principal  foot-ftalk ;  they  have  a  ftrong 
nt,’  which  is  very  difagreeable  to  moft  perfons. 
efe  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
ill  roundifli  fruit,  which  are  firft  green,  afterward 
n  red,  and  when  ripe,  are  black,  inclofing  a  round- 
furrowed  ftone  or  nut,  which  ripens  in  Auguft. 
e  fecond  fort  grotos  naturally  in  Armenia,  from 
ence  I  have  received  the  feeds  ;  but  it  has  been  many 
irs  ago  propagated  in  the  nurfery-gardens  about 
ndon,  where  it  is  generally  called  Cornifh-cherry. 
ijs  fort  has  been  often  confounded  with  the  firft  ; 
my  of  the  late  writers  in  botany  have  fuppofed  it 
s  the  fame  fpecies,  but  I  have  raifed  both  forts 
irn  feeds,  and  have  always  found  the  young  plants 
retain  their  difference.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrait  up- 
fit  Item  more  than  twenty  feet  high  ;  the  branches 
Ihorter,  and  grow  clofer  together  than  thofe  of  the 
ft,  fo  naturally  form  regular  heads ;  the  leaves  of 
is  are  fhorter  and  broader  than  thofe  of  the  other, 
are  not  fo  rough ;  the  flowers  grow  in  clofer 
srter  fpikes,  which  ftand  more  erett ;  the  fruit  is 
•ger,  and  red  when  ripe.  This  flowers  a  little  af- 
r  the  firft  fort. 

he  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other 
irts  of  North  America.  This  rifes  with  a  thick  ftem 
am  ten  to  thirty  feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
anches,  which  have  a  dark  purple  bark,  and  are 
irnifhed  with  oval  leaves  placed  alternately  on  fhort 
ot-ftalks  •,  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  nightly 
wed  on  their  edges,  continuing  in  verdure  as  late 
the  autumn  as  any  of  the  deciduous  trees.  The 
)wers  come  out  in  bunches  like  thofe  of  the  fecond 
rt,  and  are  fucceeded  by  larger  fruit,  which  is  black 
hen  ripe,  and  is  foon  devoured  by  the  birds.  The 
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wood  of  this  tree  is  beautifully  veined  with  black  arid 
white,  and  will  polifh  very  frnooth,  fo  is  frequently 
ufed  for  cabinet  work  •,  as  is  alfo  the  wood  of  the 
firft  fort,  which  is  much  ufed  in  France,  where  it  is 
called,  Bois  de  Sainte-Lucie. 

The  fourth  fort  is  the  common  Laurel,  which  is  now 
fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defcription.  This  grows 
naturally  about  Trebifond,  near  the  Black  Sea,  and 
was  brought  to  Europe  about  the  year  1576,  but  is 
now  become  very  common,  efpecially  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  fifth  fort  was  brought  to  England  from  Portugal, 
but  whether  it  is  a  native  of  that  country,  or  was  in¬ 
troduced  there  from  fome  other  country,  is  hard  to 
determine.  The  Portugueze  call  it  Aferaro,  or  Aze- 
rero.  This  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  but  a  low 
evergreen  fhrub,  but  by -experience  we  find,  that 
when  it  is  in  a  proper  foil,  it  will  grow  to  a  large 
fize.  There  are  at  prefent  fome  of  the  trees  whole 
trunks  are  more  than  a  foot  diameter,  and  twelve  or 
fixteen  feet  high,  which  are  not  of  many  years  Hand¬ 
ing,  and  are  well  furnifhed  with  branches,  which  when 
young  have  a  reddilh  bark ;  the  leaves  are  fhorter 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Laurel,  approaching  nearer 
to  an  oval  form  ;  they  are  of  the  fame  confidence, 
and  of  a  lucid  green,  which  mixing  with  the  red 
branches,  make  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  long  loofe  fpikes  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  white,  and  fliaped  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Laurel,  appearing  in  June,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  berries  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Laurel ;  they  are  firft:  green,  afterward  red, 
and  when  ripe  are  black,  inclofing  a  ftone  like  the 
Cherry. 

The  .feeds  of  the  fixth  fort  were  fent  from  Carolina, 
by  the  title  of  Baftard  Mahogany,  from  the  colour  of 
the  wood,  which  is  fomewhat  like  Mahogany.  This 
feems  to  tie  little  more  than  a  fhrub,  if  we  may  judge 
from  its  growth  here;  the  ftalk  does  not  rife  more  than 
three  feet  high,  but  fends  out  lateral  branches,  which 
fpreaon  every  fide, covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  gar- 
niftied  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  near  two  inches  long, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  with  fmall  acute  in¬ 
dentures  on  theedges;  they  ftand  alternately  upon  very 
fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  are  of  a  lucid  green,  continuing 
their  verdure  aft  the  year.  This  has  not  as  yet  flowered 
in  England,  fo  I  can  give  no  account  of  it ;  but  by  the 
feeds  and  defcription  which  I  received  of  its  flowers, 
it  belongs  to  this  genus. 

This  plant  will  live  in  the  open  air  here,  if  it  is 
planted  in  a  warm  fituation,  and  fheltered  in  fevere 
froft,  to  which,  if  they  are  expofed,  often  deftroys 
them,  efpecially  while  the  plants  are  young ;  but  when 
they  have  acquired  ftrength,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their 
thriving  very  well  in  the  open  ground  in  fheltered 
fituations.  It  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Portugal  Laurel  from  the  berries ;  and  if 
the  branches  are  laid  down  they  will  take  root,  but 
the  cuttings  will  not  grow,  fo  far  as  I  have  experienced. 
The  three  firft  forts  are  eafily  propagated,  either  by 
the  feeds  or  layers  •,  when  they  are  propagated  by  the 
feeds  they  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  for  if  they 
are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they  feldom 
grow  till  the  fecond  year.  Thefe  may  be  fown  upon 
a  bed  or  border  of  good  ground,  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  Cherry-ftones  which  are  defigned  for  ftocks  ; 
and  the  young  plants  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  planting  them  out  in  a  nurfery,  where  they 
may  ftand  two  years  to  get  ftrength,  and  then  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain.  They  are  ufually  intermixed  with  other 
flowering  fhrubs,  in  wildernefs  work,  where  they  add 
to  the  variety. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  layers,  the  young  fhoots 
fhould  be  laid  down  in  the  autumn,  which  will  have 
good  roots  by  that  time  twelvemonth,  when  they 
may  be  feparated  from  the  old  plants,  and  tranfplanted 
into  a  nurfery  for  a  year  or  two  to  get  ftrength,  and 
may  then  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to 
grow. 
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The  third  fort  will  grow  to  be  a  very  large  tree  when 
it  is  planted  in  a  moift  foil,  but  in  dry  ground  it  rarely 
rifes  to  be  more  than  twenty  feet  high.  There  have 
been  fome  plants  of  late  years  raifed  from  feeds  which 
came  from  Carolina,  which  have  all  the  appearance 
of  the  third  fort,  but  are  of  much  humbler  growth  ; 
whether  this  may  proceed  from  their  being  brought 
from  a  warmer  climate,  fo  do  not  agree  with  the  cold 
of  our  winters  fo  well  as  that,  or  whether  they  are  a 
different  fpecies  from  that,  I  cannot  yet  determine, 
as  they  have  not  produced  truit  here.  _ 

The  Laurel  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  planting  of 
the  cuttings  •,  the  bed  time  for  doing  this  is  in  Sep* 
temDer,  as  loon  as  the  autumnal  rains  fall  to  moiften 
the  ground  •,  the  cuttings  muff  be  the  fame  year  s 
fnoots,  and  if  they  have  a  fmall  pai  t  of  the  former 
year’s  wood  to  their  bottom,  they  will  more  certainly 
fucceed,  and  form  better  roots;  Thefe  Ihould  be 
planted  in  a  foft  loamy  foil  about  fix  inches  deep, 
prefling  the  earth  clofe  to  them.  If  thefe  are  proper¬ 
ly  planted,  and  the  ground  is  good,  there  will  few  of 
the  cuttings  fail  ;  and  if  they  are  kept  clean  from 
weeds  the  following  dimmer,  they  will  have  made 
good  {hoots  by  the  following  autumn,  when  they  may 
be  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  where  they  may  grow 
two  years  to  get  ftrength,  and  then  Ihould  be  remov¬ 
ed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  Thefe 
plants  were  formerly  kept  in  pots  and  tubs,  and  pre¬ 
served  in  green- houies  in  winter;  but  afterward  they 
were  planted'  againft  warm  walls,  to  preferve  them, 
being  frequently  injured  by  fevere  froft.  After  this 
the  plants  were  trained  into  pyramids  and  globes,  and 
conftantly  kept  fheered  •,  by  which  the  broad  leaves 
were  generally  cut  in  the  middle,  which  rendered  the 
plants  very  unfightly.  Of  late  years  they  have  been 
more  properly  difpofed  in  gardens,  by  planting  them 
to  border  woods,  and  the  fides  of  wildernefs  quarters; 
for  which  purpofe  we  have  but  few  plants  fo  well 
adapted,  for  it  will  grow  under  the  drip  of  trees,  in 
lhade  or  fun ;  and  the  branches  will  fpread  to  the 
ground,  fo  as  to  form  a  thicket ;  and  the  leaves  be¬ 
ing  large,  and  having  a  fine  gloffy  green  colour,  they 
fet  off  the  woods  and  other  plantations  in  winter,  when 
the  other  trees  have  caff  their  leaves  ;  and  in  fummer 
they  make  a  good  contrail:  with  the  green  of  the  other 
trees.  Thefe  trees  are  fometimes  injured  in  very  fe¬ 
vere  winters,  efpecially  where  they  Hand  Angle  and 
are  much  expofed ;  but  where  they  grow  in  thickets, 
and  are  fereened  by  other  trees,  they  are  feldom  much 
hurt ;  for  in  thofe  places  it  is  only  the  young  tender 
fhoots  which  are  injured,  and  there  will  be  new  fhoots 
produced  immediately  below  thefe  to  fupply  their 
place,  fo  that  in  one  year  the  damage  will  be  re¬ 
paired.  But  whenever  fuch  fevere  winters  happen, 
thefe  trees  Ihould  not  be  cut  or  pruned  till  after  the 
following  Midfummer ;  by  which  time  it  will  appear 
what  branches  are  dead,  which  may  then  be  cut  away, 
to  the  places  where  the  new  Ihoots  are  produced  ;  for 
by  haftily  cutting  thefe  trees  in  the  fpring,  the  drying 
winds  have  free  ingrefs  to  the  branches,  whereby  the 
fhoots  fuffer  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  they  had  done 
by  the  froft.  *■ 

Thefe  trees  are  alfo  very  ornamental,  when  they  are 
mixed  with  other  evergreen  trees,  in  forming  of 
thickets,  or  to  Ihut  out  the  appearance  of  difagreeable 
objects ;  for  the  leaves  being  very  large,  make  a  very 
good  blind,  and  are  equally  ufeful  for  fereening  from 
winds  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  planted  between  flower- 
ing-fhrubs,  they  may  be  trained  fo  as  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  in  the  middle  of  fuch  plantations  ;  and  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fereening  in  the  winter,  and 
fhutting  out  the  view  through  the  fhrubs  in  all  fea- 
fons  :  there  are  alfo  many  other  purpofes  to  which 
this  tree  may  be  applied,  fo  as  to  render  it  very  or¬ 
namental. 

In  warmer  countries  this  tree  will  grow  to  a  large 
fize,  fo  that  in  fome  parts  of  Italy  there  are  large 
woods  of  them  ;  but  we  cannot  hope  to  have  them 
grow  to  fo  large  ftems  in  England  ;  for  fhould  thefe 
trees  be  pruned  up,  in  order  to  form  them  into  ftems, 
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the  froft  would  then  become  much  more  hurti 
them  than  in  the  manner  they  ufually  grow,  with 
branches  to  the  ground  :  however,  if  the  tree 
planted  pretty  clofe  together  in  large  thickets 
permitted  to  grow  rude,  they  will  defend  each  * 
from  the  froft,  and  they  will  grow  to  a  confide 
height :  an  inftance  of  which  is  now  in  that  r  T 
plantation  of  evergreen  trees,  made  by  his  Grac  ^ 
Duke  of  Bedford  at  Wooburn-abbey,  where 
is  a  confiderable  hill  covered  entirely  with  Lau 
and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  fame  plantation,  ther 
great  numbers  of  thefe  intermixed  with  the  other 
green  trees,  where  they  are  already  grown  to  a 
fiderable  fize,  and  make  a  noble  appearahee. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  propagate  thefe  t 
from  their  berries,  which  is  certainly  the  beft  wg 
obtain  good  plants ;  for  thofe  which  come  from  i 
have  a  difpofition  to  an  upright  growth,  wherea 
moft  all  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  cuttings  or  la1 
incline  more  to  an  horizontal  growth,  and  prodv 
greater  number  of  lateral  branches.  When  any  pe 
is  defirous  to  propagate  this  tree  by  feeds,  the  be: 
muft  be  guarded  from  the  birds,  otherwise  they 
devour  them  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  whit 
feldom  earlier  than  the  latter  end  of  September,  o;f 
beginning  of  October,  for  they  Ihould  hang  until 
outer  pulp  is  quite  black.  When  thefe  berries 
gathered,  they  Ihould  be  fown  foon  after  ;  for 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they 
quently  mifearry;  and  there  will  be  no  hazarc 
fowing  them  in  the  autumn,  provided  they  are 
in  a  dry  foil;  and  if  the  winter  fliould  prove  fevere, 
bed  in  which  they  are  fown  fliould  be  covered  vji 
rotten  tan,  ftraw,  Peas-haulm,  or  any  light  cover 
to  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  of  the  groi: 
The  beft  way  will  be  to  low  the  berries  in  ro# 
about  fix  inches  diftance,  and  one  inch  afunder  in 
rows ;  if  drills  are  made  about  three  inches  deep, 
the  berries  fcattered  in  them,  and  the  earth  dra 
over  them,  it  will  be  a  very  good  method.  The 
lowing  fpring  theplants  will  appear,  when  they  fbo 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  if  the  feafon  Iho 
prove  dry,  if  they  are  duly  watered,  the  plants 


make  fo  good  progrefs  as  to  be  fit  for  tranfplant: 
the  following  autumn,  when  they  Ihould  be  carefi 
taken  up,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery,  placing  them 
rows  at  three  feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  one  fi 
diftance  in  the  rows.  In  this  nurfery  they  may 
main  two  years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit 
tranfplant  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  plants  is 
the  autumn,  as  foon  as  the  rain  has  prepared 
ground  for  planting ;  for  although  they  often  gr> 
when  removed  in  the  fpring,  yet  thofe  do  not  ta 
fo  well,  nor  make  fo  good  progrefs  as  thofe  which 
removed  in  the  autumn,  efpecially  if  the  plants 
taken  from  a  light  foil,  which  generally  falls  av  ’ 
from  their  roots  ;  but  if  they  are  taken  up  with  bai 
of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  removed  but  a  fm 
diftance,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  tranfplanti 
them  in  the  fpring,  provided  it  is  done  before  th 
begin  to  {hoot ;  for  as  the  plants  will  fhoot  very  ea 
in  the  fpring,  fo  if  they  are  removed  after  thay  ha 
fhot,  the  fhoots  will  decay,  and  many  times  the  plail 
entirely  fail.  I 

There  are  fome  perfons  who,  of  late,  have  banift 
thefe  plants  from  their  gardens,  as  fuppofing  tht 
pofieffed  of  a  poifonous  quality,  becaufe  the  diftill 
water  has  proved  fo  in  many  inftances ;  but  howei 
the  diftilied  water  may  have  been  found  deftru&ive 
animals,  yet  from  numberlefs  experiments  wir 
have  been  made  both  of  the  leaves  and  fruit,  it  h 
not  appeared  that  there  is  the  leaft  hurtful  quality 
either  ;  fo  that  the  whole  muft  be  owing  to  thed 
which  may  be  carried  over  in  diftillation. 

The  berries  have  been  long  ufed  to  put  into  brand 
to  make  a  fort  of  ratafia,  and  the  leaves  have  ajr 
been  put  into  cuftards,  to  give  them  an  agreeall 
flavour ;  and  although  thefe  have  been  for  many  ye  j 
much  ufed,  yet  there  hath  been  no  one  inftance 
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eir  having  done  the  leaft  injury  •,  and  as  to  the  ber- 
I  have  known  them  eaten  in  great  quantities 
ithout  prejudice. 

here  are  fome  perfons  who  have  grafted  the  Laurel 
3on  Cherry  flocks,  with  defign  to  enlarge  the  trees, 
jt  although  they  will  take  very  well  upon  each  other, 

.  they  feldom  make  much  progrefs  when  either  the 
aurel  is  grafted  on  the  Cherry,  or  the  Cherry  upon 
e  Laurel*,  fo  that  it  is  only  a  thing  of  curiofity,  at- 
nded  with  no  real  ufe  :  and  I  would  recommend  to 
rfons  who  have  this  curiofity,  to  graft  the  Laurel 
)0n  the  Cornifh  Cherry,  rather  than  any  other  fort 
ftock,  becaufe  the  graft  will  unite  better  with  this  ; 
d  as  it  is  a  regular  tree  and  grows  large,  fo  it  will 
tter  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  producing  large  trees. 
ie  Portugal  Laurel  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame 
py  as  the  common  Laurel,  either  by  cuttings,  lay* 
s,  or  feeds.  If  the  cuttings  are  planted  at  the  fame 
ifon,  and  in  the  fame  way  as  hath  been  directed  for 
e  common  Laurel,  they  will  take  root  very  freely  ; 

if  the  young  branches  are  laid  in  the  autumn, 
ey  will  take  root  in  one  year,  and  may  then  be  re- 
oved  into  a  nurfery,  where  they  may  grow  a  year 
two  get  ftrength,  and  then  transplanted  where  they 
e  to  remain. 

it  although  both  thefe  methods  are  very  expeditious 
the  propagating  thefe  plants,  yet  I  would  recom¬ 
end  the  railing  them  from  the  berries,  efpecially 
sere  they  are  defigned  for  tall  ftandards  ;  for  the 
ants  which  are  propagated  by'  cuttings  and  layers, 
it  out  more  lateral  branches  and  become  bulhy,  but 
not  fo  well  inclined  to  grow  upright,  as  thofe 
lich  come  from  feeds  :  and  as  there  are  now  many 
es  in  the  Englifti  gardens  which  produce  plenty  of 
rries  every  year,  fo  if  they  are  guarded  from  birds 
they  are  ripe,  there  may  be  a  fupply  of  them  fuf- 
ient  to  raife  plants  enough  without  propagating 
m  any  other  way.  Thefe  berries  mull  be  fown  in 
e  autumn,  and  .  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  com¬ 
an  Laurel. 

his  tree  delights  in  a  gentle  loamy  foil,  which  is 
t  too  wet  nor  over  dry,  though  it  will  grow  upon 
noft  any  foil :  but  the  plants  do  not  make  fo  great 
ogrefs,  nor  appear  fo  beautiful,  when  planted  in 
very  dry  foil,  or  in  ground  that  is  too  wet.  The 
ne  of  tranfplanting  this,  is  the  fame  as  for  the  com- 
on  Laurel. 

his  tree  is  much  hardier  than  the  common  Laurel, 
r  in  the  fevere  froft  of  the  year  1 740,  when  great 
imbers  of  Laurels  were  entirely  killed,  and  molt  of 
em  loft  their  verdure,  this  remained  unhurt  in  per- 
£t  verdure,  which  renders  it  more  valuable  j  and  as 
the  appearance  of  fome  trees  now  growing  in  the 
irdens,  they  feem  as  if  they  will  grow  to  a  large 
:e,  fo  it  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  molt  ornamental 
ergreens  we  have. 

ONI  A.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  273.  tab.  146.  Lin. 
en.  Plant.  600.  [fo  called  from  Paeon  the  phyfician, 
*caufe  he  is  faid  to  have  cured  Pluto,  when  wounded 
f  Hercules,  with  this  herb.]  The  Peony  ;  in  French, 
ivoine. 

The  Characters  are, 
he  flower  has  a  ■permanent  etnpalement ,  compofed  of 
ve  concave  reflexed  leaves ,  unequal  in  frze  and  pofition. 
he  flower  hath  five  large ,  roundijh,  -concave  petals  which 
read  open ,  and  a  great  number  of  Jhori  hairy  ft amina, 
rminated  by  large ,  oblong ,  four-cornered  fummits ,  with 
voy  three ,  or  four  oval,  eretty  hairy  germen  in  the  cen- 
having  no  ftyles ,  but  have  oblong ,  compreffed ,  obtufe , 
loured  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  become  fo  many 
valy  oblong,  reflexedy  hairy  capfideSy  having  one  cell , 
Hn  longitudinally,  containing  feveral  oval,  pining ,  co¬ 
wed  feeds,  fixed,  to  the  furrow. 
his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
f  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
lants  whofe  flowers  have  many  ftamina  and  two  ger- 
len  or  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

•®onia  ( Mafcula )  foliis  lobatis  ex  ovato-lanceolatis. 
laller.  Helv.  3 1 1.  Peony  with  lobated  leaves  which  are 


oval  and fpear-Jhaped.  Paeonia  folio  nigricante  fplerr 
dido,  qute  mas.  C.  B.  P.  323.  Peony  with  dark  pining 
leaves y  otherwife  male  Peony. 

2.  Paeonia  ( Fceminea )  foliis  diftbrmiter  lobatis.  Haller. 
Helvet.  311.  Peony  with  difformed  lobated  leaves.  Pse- 
onia  communis,  vel  fcemina.  C.  B.  P.  323.  Common 
or  female  Peony. 

3.  Paeonia  {Peregrina)  foliis  diftbrmiter  lobatis,  lobis  in- 
cifis,  petalis  fiorum  rotundioribus.  Peony  with  dif¬ 
formed  lobated  leaves  which  are  cut,  and  rounder  petals  to 
the  flower.  Paeonia  peregrina,  flore  faturate  rubente. 
C.  B.  P.  324.  Foreign  Peony  with  a  deep  red  flower. 

4.  Paeonia  ( Hirfuta )  foliis  lobatis,  lobis  lanceolatis  in- 
tegerrimis.  Pemy  with  lobated  leaves ,  whofe  lobes  are 
fpearfhaped  and  entire.  Paeonia  fcemina  flore  pleno 
rubro  majore.  C.  B.  P.  324.-  Female  Peony  with  a  lar¬ 
ger  double  red  flower. 

5.  Paeonia  {T artarica)  foliis  diftbrmiter  lobatis  pube- 

fcentibus.  Tab.  199.  Peony  with  diflormed  lobated  leaves, 
which  are  downy.  *• 

6.  P^onia  ( Lujitanica )  foliis  lobatis,  lobis  ovatis  in- 
ferne  incanis.  Peony  with  lobated  leaves ,  whofe  lobes 
are  oval  and  hoary  on  their  under  fide.  Paeonia  Lufita- 
nica,  flore  fimplici  odoro.  Juff.  Peony  of  Portugal  with 
a  flngle  fweet  flower. 

The  firft  fort  here  enumerated,  is  the  common  male 
Peony,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  on  the 
Helvetian  mountains.  The  root  of  this  is  compofed 
of  feveral  oblong  knobs,  fhaped  like  the  dugs  of  a 
cow,  which  hang  by  firings,  fattened  to  the  main 
head  •,  the  ftalks  rife  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  compofed  of  feveral 
oval  lobes,  fome  of  which  are  cut  into  two  or  three 
fegments  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  are  hoary  on  their  under.  The  ftalks  are 
terminated  by  large  Angle  flowers,  compofed  of  five 
or  fix  large  roundifh  red  petals,  inclofing  a  great  num* 
ber  of  ftamina,  terminated  by  oblong  yellow  fumj 
mits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  two,  three,  or  fome- 
times  five  germen,  which  join  together  at  their  bafe ; 
they  are  covered  with  a  whitifh  hairy  down  ;  thefe  af¬ 
terward  fpread  afunder,  and  open  longitudinally,  ex- 
pofing  the  roundifh  feeds,  which  are  firft  red,  then 
purple,  and  when  perfectly  ripe  turn  black.  The 
flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

There  is  one  variety  of  this  with  pale,  and  another 
with  white  flowers,  as  alfo  one  whofe  leaves  have 
larger  lobes ;  but  as  thefe  are  generally  fuppofed  to 
be  only  feminal  variations,  fb  I  have  not  enumerated 
them  here. 

The  fecond  fort  is  called  the  female  Peony  the  roots 
of  this  are  compofed  of  feveral  rourrdifh  thick  knobs 
or  tubers,  which  hang  below  each  other,  fattened 
with  firings  ;  the  ftalks  are  green,  and  rife  about 
the  fame  height  as  the  former  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
leaves,  compofed  of  feveral  unequal  lobes,  which 
are  varioufly  cut  into  many  fegments ;  they  are  of  a 
paler  green  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  are  hairy  on 
their  under  fide  •,  the  flowers  are  l'maller,  and  of  a 
deeper  purple  colour.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  time  as 
the  firft. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fort  with  double 
flowers,  which  are  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens  ;• 
thefe  differ  in  the  fize  and  colour  of  their  flowers,  but 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  accidentally  obtained  from 
feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant  •,  the 
roots  of  this  are  compofed  of  roundifh  knobs  like 
thofe  of  the  fecond  fort,  as  are  alfo  the  lehves,  but  are 
of  a  thicker  fubftance ;  the  ftalks  do  not  rife  fo  hign, 
and  the  flowers  have  a  greater  number  of  petals.  This 
flowers  a  little  after  the  other.  The  large  double  pur¬ 
ple  Peony,  I  fufpe£l  is  a  variety  of  this  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  hath  roots  like  the  fecond ;  the  ftalks 
are  taller,  and  of  a  purplilh  colour  •,  the  leaves  are 
much  longer,  the  lobes  are  fpear-fhaped  and  entire  •, 
the  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour.  This 
flowers  at  the  fame  time  as  the  two  firft  forts. 
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The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fort  were  brought  from  the 
Levant,  and  from  them  there  were  plants  railed,  which 
produced  fingle,  and  others  with  double  flowers,  of 
the  fame  fhape,  fize,  and  colour.  The  roots  of 
thefe  are  compofed  of  oblong  flefhy  tubers  or  knobs  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  colour,  and  hang  by  firings  like  the 
other  fpecies.  The  fialks  rife  about  two  feet  high, 
which  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
leaves  compofed  of  feveral  lobes,  which  are  irregular 
in  fhape  and  fize,  fome  of  them  having  but  fix,  and 
others  have  eight  or  ten  fpear-ftiaped  lobes  ;  thefe  are 
fome  cut  into  two,  fome  three  fegments,  and  others 
are  entire-,  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  are  downy 
on  their  under  fide.  The  fialks  are  terminated  by 
one  flower  of  a  bright  red  colour,  a  little  lefs  than  that 
of  the  female  Peony,  and  have  fewer  petals  ;  they 
have  a  great  number  of  ftamina,  and  fometimes  two, 
at  others  three  germen,  like  thofe  of  the  female  Pe¬ 
ony,  but  fhorter  and  whiter.  This  flowers  a  little 
later  than  the  common  Peony. 

The  feeds  of  the  fixth  fort  were  fent  to  the  Chelfea 
Garden  by  Dr.  de  Juffieu,  who  brought  them  from 
Portugal,  where  the  plants  grow  naturally.  The 
root  of  this  fort  is  not  compofed  of  roundifh  tubers 
or  knobs,  but  hath  two  or  three  long,  taper,  forked 
fangs  like  fingers.  The  ftalk  rifes  little  more  than  a 
foot  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  leaves  compofed  of 
three  or  four  oval  lobes,  of  a  pale  colour  on  their  up¬ 
per  fide,  and  hoary  on  their  under  the  ftalk  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  fingle  flower,  which  is  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  fmaller  than  either  of  the  former,  and  an  agree¬ 
able  fweet  fcent.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  common  fort. 

The  firft  of  thefe  forts  is  chiefly  propagated  for  the 
roots,  which  are  ufed  in  medicine  ;  for  the  flowers 
being  fingle,  do  not  afford  near  fo  much  pleafure  as 
thofe  with  double  flowers,  nor  will  they  abide  near 
fo  long  in  beauty. 

All  the  forts  with  double  flowers  are  preferved  in  cu¬ 
rious  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  which, 
when  intermixed  with  other  large  growing  plants  in 
the  borders  of  large  gardens,  will  add  to  the  variety  ; 
and  the  flowers  are  very  ornamental  in  bafons  or 
flower-pots' when  placed  in  rooms. 

They  are  all  extremely  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  al- 
moft  any  foil  or  fituation,  which  renders  them  more 
valuable  -,  for  they  will  thrive  under  the  fhade  of 
trees,  and  in  fuch  places  they  will  continue  much 
longer  in  beauty. 

They  are  propagated  by  parting  their  roots,  which 
multiply  very  fafi.  The  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting 
them  is  toward  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September;  for  if  they  are  removed  after 
their  roots  have  {hot  out  new  fibres,  they  feldom 
flower  ftrong  the  fucceeding  fummer. 

In  parting  thefe  roots,  you  fhould  always  obferve  to 
preferve  a  bud  upon  the  crown  of  each  offset,  other- 
wife  they  will  come  to  nothing;  nor  fhould  you  di¬ 
vide  the  roots  too  fmall  (efpecially  if  you  have  re¬ 
gard  to  their  blowing  the  following  year)  for  when 
their  offsets  are  weak,  they  many  times  do  not  flower 
the  fucceeding  fummer,  or  at  leaft  produce  but  one 
flower  upon  each  root :  but  where  you  would  multi¬ 
ply  them  in  quantities,  you  may  divide  them  as  fmall 
as  you  pleafe,  provided  there  be  a  bud  to  each  offset ; 
but  then  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  nurfery-bed  for 
a  feafon  or  two  to  get  ftrength,  before  they  are  placed 
in  the  flower-garden. 

The  fingle  forts  may  be  propagated  from  feeds  (which 
they  generally  produce  in  large  quantities,  where  the 
flowers  are  permitted  to  remain)  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  upon  a 
bed  of  light  frefh  earth,  covering  them  over  about 
half  an  inch  thick  with  the  fame  light  earth;  The 
fpring  following  the  plants  will  come  up,  when  they 
fnould  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds,  and  in  very 
dry  weather  refrefhed  with  water,  which  will  greatly 
orward  their  growth.  In  this  bed  they  fhould  re¬ 
main  two  years  before  they  are  tranfplanted,  obfervino- 
in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  to  fpread 
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fome  frefh  rich  earth  over  the  beds  about  an 
thick,  and  conftantly  to  keep  them  clear  from  w| 
When  you  tranfplant  them,  (which  fhould  be  do 
September)  you  mult  prepare  fome  beds  of  frefh 
earth,  which  fhould  be  dug,  and  well  cleaned 
the  roots  of  all  noxious  weeds  ;  then  plant  the 
therein  fix  inches  afunder,  and  about  three  ft,  * 
deep.  In  thefe  beds  they  may  remain  until  *  f 
flower,  after  which  they  may  be  tranfplanted  vv  ' 
you  defign  they  fhould  grow.  It  is  very  prob  f 
there  may  be  fome  varieties  obtained  from  the  f  \ 
of  thefe  plants,  as  is  common  in  moft  other  flow  S 
fo  that  thofe  which  produce  beautiful  flowers,  ma  ’ 
placed  in  the  flower-garden,  but  fuch  as  Cont 
fingle  or  ill  coloured,  may  be  planted  in  beds  to 
pagate  for  medicinal  ufe. 
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The  Portugal  Peony  may  alfo  be  propagated  ei 
by  feeds,  or  parting  the  roots,  in  the  fame  mai  1 
as  the  other  forts,  but  fhould  have  a  lighter  foil  a,  " 
warmer  fituation.  The  flowers  of  this  kind  are  fin  ’ 
but  fmell  very  fweet,  which  renders  it  worthy  c  ’ 
place  in  every  good  garden.  y  1 

PAL  I  UR  US.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  616.  tab  J 
Rhamnus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  235.  Chrift’s  Thorn,! 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  no  empalement.  It  hath  five  petals  <w\  . 
are  ranged  circularly ,  and  end  in  acute  points.  It  f: 
five  ftamina,  which  are  infer  ted  in  the  fc ales  under  ■ 
petals ,  terminated  by  fmall  fummits ,  and  a  roundijh  tr 1 
germen,  fupporting  three  Jhort  ftyles,  crowned  by  obt 
ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  buckler f he 
nut  divided  into  three  cells,  each  containing  one  feed. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnseus  joined 
the  Rhamnus,  which  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Jeff 
of  his  fifth  clafs,  in  which  are  placed  thofe  plaj 
whofe  flowers- have  five  ftamina  andoneftyle;t 
as  the  flowers  of  this  have  three  ftyles,  fo  itfhoi 
be  ranged  in  his  third  feftion. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Paliurus  (Spina  Chrifti.)  Dod.  Pempt.  848.  Chrij 
Thorn.  Rhamnus  aculeis  geminatis,  inferiore  reflex 
floribus  trigynis.  Hort.  Cliff  69.  Prickly  Bucktho 
with  double  thorns ,  the  under  ones  of  which  are  ref  ext 
and  flowers  containing  three  germina. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  hedges  in  Palt 
tine  ;  it  rifes  with  a  pliant  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  heig 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  weak  fiend 
branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  placed  alternatel 
Handing  upon  foot-ftalks  near  one  inch  long;  the 
have  three  longitudinal  veins,  and  are  of  a  palegree 
The  flowers  come  out  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk 
clufters,  almoft  the  length  of  the  young  branche: 
they  are  of  a  greenilh  yellow  colour,  and  appear 
June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  broad,  roundifh,  buckle 
fhaped  feed-veffels,  which  have  borders  like  the  brin 
of  a  hat,  the  foot-ftalks  being  faftened  to  the  middk 
thefe  have  three  cells,  each  containing  one  feed. 
This  is  by  many  perfons  fuppofed  to  be  the  plan 
from  which  the  crown  of  thorns  which  was  put  upc 
the  head  of  our  Saviour,  was  compofed  ;  the  truth  c 
which  is  fupported  by  many  travellers  of  credit,  wh 
affirm  that  this  is  one  of  the  moft  common  Jhrubs  1 
the  country  of  Judaea;  and  from  the  pliablenefs  < 
its  branches,  which  may  eafily  be  wrought  into  ar 
figure,  it  may  afford  a  probability. 

This  fhrub  grows  wild  in  moft  parts  of  the  Levan 
as  alfo  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  fouth  ( 
France,  efpecially  near  Montpelier,  from  whenc 
their  feeds  may  be  procured,  for  they  do  not  ripe 
in  England.  Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  as  foon  . 
poffible  after  they  arrive,  on  a  bed  of  light  earti 
and  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring 
but  when  the  feeds  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  ti 
fpring,  they  will  not  come  up  till  the  next  yea 
and  very  often  fail  ;  therefore  it  is  much  the  be 
way  to  fow  them  in  the  autumn.  Thefe  leedling  plan 
may  be  tranfplanted  the  following  feafon  into  a  nu: 
fery  to  get  ftrength,  before  they  are  planted  out  fcj 
good. 
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may  aifo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  its  ten- 
>r  branches  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  which  if  care- 
illy  fupplied  with  water  in  dry  weather,  will  take 
jot  in  a  year’s  time,  and  may  then  be  taken  off 
om  the  old  plant,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are 
i  remain. 

he  beft  time  for  tranfplanting  this  plant  is  in  au- 
imn,  foon  after  the  leaves  decay,  or  the  beginning 
.  '  April,  juft  before  it  begins  to  fnoot,  oblerving  to 
y  fome  mulch  upon  the  ground  about  their  roots  to 
•event  them  from  drying,  as  alfo  to  refrelh  them 
m  and  then  with  a  little  water  until  they  have  taken 
elh  root,  after  which  they  will  require  but  very  little 
.re.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  will  grow  to  be  ten 
•  twelve  feet  high,  if  planted  in  a  dry  foil  and  a 
arm  fituation.  There  is  little  beauty  in  this  plant, 

!  .it  it  is  kept  in  gardens  as  a  curiofity. 

Pi  LMA.  Plum.  Gen.  i.  Raii  Meth.  Plant.  135. 

:  he  Palm-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  fome  fpecies  on  the 
me  plant ,  and  in  others  on  different  plants  ;  the  empa- 
■nent  of  the  male  flowers  are  divided  into  three  parts, 
he  flowers  of  fome  fpecies  have  three  petals ,  and  fix 
imina  terminated  by  oblong  fummits ,  with  an  obfolete 
rmen,  fuppcrting  three  fhort  ftyles ,  crowned  by  acute 
gmas ;  thefe  are  barren.  The  female  flowers  have  a 
mmon  Jheath ,  but  no  empalement  •,  they  have  fix  fhort 
,  'tals,  and  an  oval  germen  fitting  upon  an  azvl-Jhaped 
\  de,  crowned  by  a  trifid  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
comes  a  fruit  of  various  forms  and  Jizes  in  different 
,  ecies. 

lr.  Ray  ranges  this  genus  in  the  front  of  his  trees 
id  Ihrubs,  which  have  male  flowers  at  remote  dif- 
nces  from  the  fruit,  fometimes  on  the  fame,  and  at 
'  hers  on  different  trees.  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  feparated 
ie  fpecies  under  the  following  genera,  Chamaerops, 
oraffus,  Corypha,  Cocos,  Phcenix,  Areca,  and 
late,  ranging  them  in  his  Appendix. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  'alma  ( Dattylifera )  frondibus  pinnatis,  foliolis  an- 
:  iftioribus  aculeis  terminalibus.  Palm-tree  with  wing- 
r  leaves ,  whofe  lobes  are  narrow ,  terminated  by  fpines. 

!  alma  major.  C.  B.  P.  506.  The  greater  Palm  orDate- 
ee. 
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'alma  (Cocos)  frondibus  pinnatis,  foliolis  replicatis, 
iadicibus  alaribus,  fruftu  maximo  angulofo.  Palm- 
ee  with  winged  leaves ,  whofe  lobes  are  folded  back , 
otfialks  proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the  branches ,  and  a 
rge  angular  fruit.  Palma  Indica,  coccifera,  angu- 
fa.  C.  B.  P.  502.  Indian.  Palm-Jree  having  an  angular 
uit ,  commonly  called  Cocoa-nut. 

'alma  ( Spinofa )  frondibus  pinnatis,  ubique  aculea- 
5,  aculeis  nigricantibus  fruftu  majore.  Palm-tree 
ith  winged  leaves ,  which  are  every  where  armed  with 
ack  fpines ,  and  bearing  a  larger  fruit.  Palma  to- 
1  fpinofa  major*  fruftu  pruniformi.  Sloan.  Cat. 
am.  177.  Greater  Palm-tree  which  is  all  over  prickly, 
id  a  Flum-fkaped  fruit ,  commonly  called  great  Ma¬ 
w-tree.  .  . 

'alma  ( Altifiima )  frondibus  pinnatis,  caudice  asqua- 
,  fruftu  minore.  Palm-tree  with  winged  leaves ,  an 
mal  trunk ,  and  a  fmaller  fruit.  Palma  altifiima  non 
hnofa,  fruftu  pruniformi  minore  racemofo  fparfo. 
loan.  Cat.  Jam.  176.  The  talleft  Palm-tree  having  no 
mes ,  and  a  fmaller  Plum-fhapcd  fruit ,  growing  in 
ng  bunches  flatteringly ,  commonly  called  the  Cabbage- 
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5  3alma  ( Gracili )  frondibus  pinnatis,  caudice  tereti 
tuleato,  fruftu  minore.  Palm-tree  with  winged  leaves, 
taper  prickly  flalk,  and  a  fmaller  fruit.  Palma  fpinofa 
linor,  caudice  gracili,  fruftu  pruniformi,  minimo 
.ibro.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  178.  Smaller  prickly  Palm-tree 

.  nth  a  fender  flalk,  and  the  leaf,  red,  Plum-Jhaped  fruit, 
illed  Prickly  Pole. 

6  ?alma  ( Oleofa )  frondibus  pinnatis,  foliolis  lineari- 
us  planis,  ftipitibus  fpinofls.  Palm-tree  with  winged 
aves,  having  narrow  plain  lobes,  and  prickly  midribs. 
'alma  foliorum  pediculis  fpinofls,  fruftu  pruniformi 

:  uteo  oleofo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  175.  Palm-tree  with 


pr'ukly  foct-flalks  to  the  leaves ,  and  a  yellow,  Phm - 
Jbaped,  oily  fruit ,  commonly  called  oily  Palm-tree. 

7.  Palma  ( Prunifera )  frondibus  pinnato-palmatis  pli- 
catis,  caudice  fquamato.  Palm-tree  with  hand-fhaped 
winged  leaves  which  are  plaited,  and  a  flaly  flalk.  Pal¬ 
ma  Brafllienfis  prunifera,  folio  plicatili  feu  fiabel- 
liformi,  caudiei  fquamato.  Raii  Hift.  1368.  Plum¬ 
bearing  Palm-tree  of  the  Brafils,  with  a  plaited  or 
fan-fhaped  leaf ,  and  a  flaly  flalk,  called  Palmetto  or 
Thatch. 

8.  Palma  (Polypo difolia)  frondibus  pinnatis,  foliolis  li- 
neari-lanceolatis,  petiolis  fpinofls.  Hort.  Cliff.  482. 
Palm-tree  with  winged  leaves ,  whofe  lobes  are  linearly 
fpear-jhaped ,  and  prickly  foot-ftalks.  Pahna  Japonica, 
Ipinofis  pediculis,  polypodii  folio.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2. 
170.  Palm-tree  of  Japan  with  prickly  foot-ftalks,  and  a 
Polypody  leaf ,  or  the  Sago -tree. 

9.  Palma  ( Pumila )  fruftu  clavato  poiypyreno.  Trew. 
Dec.  tab.  26.  Palm-tree  with  a  club-Jhaped  fruit  con¬ 
taining  many  feeds.-  Palma  Americana  foliis  polygo- 
nati  brevioribus,  lseviter  ferratis,  &  nonnihil  fpinofls* 
trunco  craffo.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  103.  fig.  2.  &  tab. 
309.  fig.  5.  American  Palm-tree,  with fhorter  Solomon's 
Seal  leaves  which  are  lightly  fawed  and  fomewhat 
prickly,  with  a  thick  trunk. 

10.  Palma  ( Americana )  frondibus  pinnatis,  foliolis  lan- 
ceolatis  plicatis  geminatis  fparfis.  Palm-tree  with  wing¬ 
ed  leaves ,  whofe  lobes  are  fpear-jhaped,  plaited,  and  come 
cut  by  pairs  from  one  point,  ftanding  thinly  along  the  mid¬ 
rib.  Palma  altifiima,  non  fpinofa,  fruftu  oblongo. 
Houft.  MSS.  Talleft  Palm-tree  having  no  prickles,  and 
bearing  an  oblong  fruit. 

11.  Palma  (Draco)  foliis  fimplicibus  enfiformibus  inte- 
gerrimis  flaccid  is.  Palm-tree  with  Jingle ,  fword-Jhaped, 
entire  flaccid  leaves.  Palma  prunifera  foliis  yuccs, 
frubtu  in  racemis  congeftis  cerafl  formi,  duro,  cine- 
reo,  pifi  magnitudine,  cujus  lacryma  languis  draco- 
nis  eft  difta.  Com.  Cat.  Amit.  Plum-bearing  Palm- 
tree,  with  leaves  like  thofi  of  the  Tucca,  and  fruit  ga¬ 
thered  in  long  bunches,  which  are  Cherry-Jhapefl ,  AJh- 
coloured,  hard,  and  the  fize  of  Peas,  whofe  tears  are 
called  Dragons  Blood ,  commonly  called  Dragon-tree. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned  is  the  common  Date- 
tree,  which  grows  plentifully  in  Africa,  and  fome  of 
the  eaftern  countries,  from  whence  the  fruit  is  brought 
to  England.  This  riles  to  a  great  height  in  the  warm 
countries  the  ftalks  are  generally  full  of  rugged 
knots,  which  are  the  veftiges  of  the  decayed  leaves, 
for  the  trunks  of  thefe  trees  are  not  folid  like  other 
trees,  but  the  center  is  filled  with  pith,  round  which 
is  a  tough  bark  full  of -ftrong  fibres  while  young,  but 
as  the  trees  grow  old,  fo  this  bark  hardens  and  be¬ 
comes  ligneous  •,  to  this  bark  the  leaves  are  clofely 
joined,  which  in  the  center  rife  ereft,  being  clofely 
folded  or  plaited  together,  but  after  they  are  advan¬ 
ced  above  the  vagina  which  furrounds  them,  they  ex¬ 
pand  very  wide  on  every  fide  the  ftem,  and,  as  the 
older  leaves  decay,  the  ftalk  advances  in  height.  The 
leaves  of  thefe  trees,  when  grown  to  a  fize  for  bear¬ 
ing  fruit,  are  fix  or  eight  feet  long,  and  may  be  term¬ 
ed  branches  •,  (for  the  trees  have  no  other)  thefe  have 
narrow  long  leaves  (or  pinnae)  fet  on  alternately  their 
whole  length.  The  fmall  leaves  or  lobes  are  toward 
the  bafe  three  feet  long,  and  little  more  than  one 
inch  broad  •,  they  are  clofely  folded  together  when 
they  firft  appear,  and  are  wrapped  round  by  brown 
fibres  or  threads,  which  fall  off  as  the  leaves  advance, 
making  way  for  them  to  expand^  thefe  never  open 
flat,  but  are  hollow  like  the  keel  of  a  boat,  with  a 
lharp  ridge  on  their  backfide ;  they  are  very  ftiff, 
and,  when  young,  of  a  bright  green,  ending  with  a 
lharp  black  fpine.  Thefe  trees  have  male  flowers 
on  different  plants  from  thole  which  produce  the  fruit, 
and  there  is  a  necefiity  for  fome  of  the  male  trees  to 
grow  near  the  female  trees  to  render  them  fruitful ; 
or,*  at  leaft,  to  impregnate  the  ovary  of  the  feed, 
without  which  the  ftones,  which  are  taken  out  of  the 
fruit,  will  not  grow.  Moil  of  the  old  authors,  who 
have  mentioned  thefe  trees,  affirm,  that  unlefs  the 
female  or  fruit-bearing  Palm-trees  have  the  afiiftance 
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of  the  male,  they  are  barren  ;  therefore  in  fuch  | 
places  where  there  are  no  male  trees  near  the  female, 
the  inhabitants  cut  off  the  bunches  of  male  flowers 
when  they  are  juft:  opened,  and  carry  them  to  the 
female  trees,  placing  them  on  the  branches  near  the 
female  flowers  to  impregnate  them  ;  which,  they  all 
agree,  has  the  defired  cffe<5t,  rendering  the  trees  fruit¬ 
ful,  which  would  otherwife  have  been  barren.  Pere 
Labat  in  his  account  of  America,  mentions  a  Angle 
tree  of  this  kind,  growing  near  a  convent  in  the  ifland 
of  Martinico,  which  produced  a  great  quantity  of 
fruit,  which  came  to  maturity  enough  for  eating  ; 
but,  as  there  was  no  other  tree  of  this  kind  in  the 
ifland  they  were  defirous  to  propagate  it,  and  accord- 
inly  planted  great  numbers  of  the  ftones  for  feveral 
years,  but  not  one  of  them  grew  ;  therefore  after 
having  made  feveral  trials  without  fuccefs,  they  were 
obliged  to  fend  to  Africa,  where  thefe  plants  grew  in 
plenty,  for  fome  of  the  fruit ;  the  {tones  of  which 
they  planted,  and  raifed  many  of  the  plants.  He  then 
conjectures,  that  the  Angle  tree  before-mentioned, 
might  be  probably  fo  far  impregnated  by  fome  neigh¬ 
bouring  Palm-trees  of  other  lpecies,  as  to  render  it  ca¬ 
pable  of  ripening  the  fruit,  but  not  fufficient  to  make 
the  feeds  prolific,  as  is  the  cafe  when  animals  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  copulate. 

The  flowers  of  both  fexes  come  out  in  very  long 
bunches  from  the  trunk  between  the  leaves,  and  are 
covered  with  a  fpatha,  (or  {heath)  whicli  opens  and 
withers  ;  thofe  of  the  male  have  fix  fhort  {lamina,  with 
narrow  four-cornered  fummits  filled  with  farina.  The 
female  flowers  have  no  {lamina,  but  have  a  roundifti 
germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  berry, 
with  a  thick  pulp  inclofing  a  hard  oblong  {lone,  with 
a  deep  furrow  running  longitudinally.  The  bunches 
of  fruit  are  fometimes  very  large. 

This  fpeciesof  Palm  is  by  Dr.  Linnasus  titled  Phoe¬ 
nix,  which  is  the  Greek  name  of  it,  and  he  makes  it 
a  diftinft  genus.  There  are  fome  varieties,  if  not 
different  fpecies  of  this  tree,  in  the  warm  countries  •, 
but  as  we  cannot  expeft  to  fee  the  trees  in  perfection 
in  our  country,  it  is  not  likely  we  fhall  come  to  any 
certainty  how  they  differ  from  each  other. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  eafily  produced  from  the  feeds 
taken  out  of  the  fruit,  (provided  they  are  frefh) 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tan¬ 
ners  bark,  which  fhould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  tem¬ 
perature  of  heat,  and  the  earth  frequently  refrefhed 
with  water. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  the  fame 
light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  again, 
obferving  to  refrefh  them  with  water,  as  alfo  to  let 
them  have  air  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon,  and  the  bed  in  which  they  are  placed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  furnmer  time  they  fhould  remain  in  the  fame 
hot-bed,  but  in  the  beginning  of  Augufl  you  fhould 
let  them  have  a  great  ihare  of  air  to  harden  them 
againfl  the  approach  of  winter ;  for  if  they  are  too 
much  forced,  they  will  be  fo  tender  as  not  to  be  pre- 
ferved  through  the  winter  without  much  difficulty, 
efpecially  if  you  have  not  the  conveniency  of  a  bark- 
ftove  to  keep  them  in. 

The  beginning  of  October  you  mufl  remove  the  plants 
into  the  Hove,  placing  them  where  they  may  have  a 
moderate  fhare  of  heat  (thefe  being  fomewhat  ten¬ 
derer,  while  young,  than  after  they  have  acquired 
fome  ftrength  •,)  though  indeed  they  may  be  fome¬ 
times  preferved  alive  in  a  cooler  fituation,  yet  their 
progrefs  would  be  fo  much  retarded,  as  not  to  reco¬ 
ver  their  vigour  the  fucceeding  furnmer.  Nor  is  it 
worth  the  trouble  of  raifing  thefe  plants  from  feeds, 
where  a  perfon  has  not  the  conveniency  of  a  ilove  to 
forward  their  growth  ;  for  where  this  is  wanting,  they 
will  not  grow  to  any  tolerable  lize  in  twenty  years. 
Whenever  thefe  plants  are  removed,  (which  fhould 
be  done  once  a  year)  you  mufl  be  very  careful  not  to 
cut  or  injure  their  large  roots,  which  is  very  hurtful 
to  them  ;  but  you  fhould  clear  oif  all  the  fmall  fibres 
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which  are  inclinable  to  mouldinefs,  for  if  theft  re 
left  on,  they  will  in  time  decay,  and  hinder  the  '  n 
fibres  from  coming  out,  which  will  greatly  reran 
growth  of  the  plants. 

The  foil  in  which  thefe  plants  fhould  be  p]a  p 
mufl  be  compofed  in  the  following  manner,  viz  if 
of  light  frefh  earth  taken  from  a  pafture  ground 
other  half  fea-fand,  and  rotten  dung  or  tanners  i 
in  equal  proportion  ;  thefe  lhould  be carefully  raj 
and  laid  in  a  heap  three  or  four  months  at  lead  bt  - 
it  is  ufed,  but  fhould  be  often  turned  over  to  Dre 
the  growth  of  weeds  and  to  fweeterf  the  earth. 

You  fhould  alfo  obferve  to  allow  them  pots  prep  ; 
onable  to  the  fizes  of  the  plants  ;  but  you  mud  n  .r 
let  them  be  too  large,  which  is  of  worfe  conTequ 
than  if  they  are  too  fmall.  During  the  furnmer 
Ion  they  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  w;  - 
but  you  mufl:  be  careful  not  to  give  it  in  too  c  •’ 
quantities;  and  in  winter  they  mull  be  now  and  1  \ 
refrefhed,  efpecially  if  they  are  placed  in  a  v.  n 
Hove,  otherwife  they  will  require  very  little  wap;  " 
that  feafon. 

Thefe  plants  are  very  flow  growers,  even  in  their 
tive  countries,  notwithllanding  they  arrive  to  a  a  t 
magnitude  ;  for  it  has  been  often  obferved  by  lev  ; 
of  the  old  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries,  that 
plants  of  fome  of  thefe  kinds  have  not  advanced 
feet  in  height  in  ten  years ;  fo  that  when  thev  ; 
brought  into  thefe  countries,  it  cannot  be  exped  1 
they  fhould  advance  very  fafle,  efpecially  where  t!  e 
is  not  due  care  taken  to  preferve  them  warm  in  v  - 
ter.  But  however  flow  of  growth  thefe  plants  are 
their  native  countries,  yet  they  may  be  with  as  gre;  * 
forwarded,  by  placing  the  pots  into  a  hot-bed  oft  . 
ners  bark,  which  fhould  be  renewed  as  often  as  is  - 
ceffary,  and  the  plants  always  preferved  therein  b 
winter  and  furnmer,  obferving  to  ftfift  them  i  t 
larger  pots  as  they  advance  in  growth,  as  alfo  to  f 
ply  them  with  water  properly,  with  which  mans 
ment  I  have  had  feveral  of  them  come  on  very  h 
for  I  obferve  the  roots  of  thefe  plants  are  very  apt 
root  into  the  bark,  if  their  pots  remain  a  coi 
derable  time  without  fnifting,  where  they  meet  w 
a  gentle  warmth,  and  the  moifture  arifing  from  i 
fermentation  of  the  bark  doth  preferve  their  fib 
plump  and  vigorous ;  but  although  the  leaves  gr 
tall  in  a  few  years  with  this  management,  yet  ii 
■>  long  before  the  plants  come  to  have  any  flems.  Tb 
are  plants  now  in  the  Cheifea  Garden,  whofe  leaves ; 
feven  feet  long,  which  were  railed  from  feeds  mt 
than  twenty  years  ago,  and  their  Hems  are  not  t 
feet  high,  fome  of  which  have  produced  fmall  bund 
of  male  flowers. 

The  fecond  fort  here  mentioned,  is  the  Cocoa-n 
whofe  fruit  are  frequently  brought  to  England,  lot 
of  which  are  of  a  large  fize.  The  branches  of  t; 
tree  are  winged  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  t 
fmall  leayes  or  lobes  are  three  times  as  broad ;  ti. 
open  flat,  their  borders  fold  backward,  and  are  oi 
lighter  green  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort.  The  whe 
leaf  (or  branch)  is  often  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  loa¬ 
the  male  flowers  grow  in  different  parts  or  the  fat 
tree  with  the  fruit,  proceeding  from  the  trunk  betwe 
the  leaves ;  they  are  difpofed  in  long  bunches,  as  a 
alfo  the  female,  the  nuts  growing  in  very  large  cluile 
which  are.  covered  with  a  thick  fibrous  coat  adherii 
clofely  to  them.  The  nuts  are  large,  oval,  and  ha 
three  holes  in  the  {hell  at  the  top  ;  the  kernel  is  firi 
white  within,  and  the  (hell  contains  a  quantity  of  ps 
juice,  which  is  called  the  milk. 

The  Cocoa-nut  is  cultivated  in  moil  of  the  . inhabit 
parts  of  theEaft  and  Weft-Indies,  but  is  fuppofec 
native  of  the  Maldives,  and  the'defert  iflandS'Of  t 
Eaft-Indies,  front  whence  it  is  fuppofed  it  hath  be 
tranfported  to  all  the  warm  parts  of  America;  for 
is  not  found  in  any  of  the  inland  parts,  nor  any  who 
far  diftant  from  fettlements.  It  is  one  of  the  mt 
ufeful  trees  to  the  inhabitants  of  America,  who  ha 
many  of  the  common  necefiaries  of  life  from  it.  f 
bark  of  the  tree  is  made  into  cordage,  the  Iheil  oft 
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it  into  drinking  bowls,  the  kernel  of  the  nut  affords 
em  a  wholfome  food,  and  the  milk  contained  in  the 
dl  a  cooling  liquor.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  are 
ed  forthatching  their  houfes,  and  are  alfo  wrought 
to  bafkets,  and  moft  other  things  which  are  made  of 
Tiers  in  Europe.  - 

his  tree  is  propagated  by  planting  of  the  nuts,  which 
fix  weeks  or  two  months  after  planting  will  come 
i,  provided  they  are  frefh  and  thoroughly  ripe, 
fich  is  what  few  of  them  are  which  are  brought  to 
ngland ;  for  they  always  gather  them  before  they 
e  ripe,  that  they  may  keep  during  their  paffage  ;  fo 
at  the  beft  way  to  bring  nuts  into  England  for 
anting,  would  be  to  take  fuch  of  them  as  are  fully 
De,  and  put  them  in  dry  fand  in  a  tub,  where  the 
rmin  may  not  come  to  the-m  ;  and  thefe  will  often 
rout  in  their  paffage,  which  will  be  an  advantage, 
:caufe  then  they  may  be  immediately  planted  into 
its  of  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed. 
hefe  plants,  in  the  hoi  iflands  of  America,  make 
nfiderable  progrefs  in  their  growth,  in  which  places 
ere  are  Tome  trees  of  very  great  magnitude ;  but  in 
jrope  it  is  of  much  flower  growth,  being  many  years 
fore  it  advances  to  any  confiderable  height ;  but  as 
e  young  leaves  of  this  plant  are  pretty  large,  they 
ake  a  good  appearance  amongft  other  tender  exotic 
ants  in  two  or  three  years  time.  This  plant  is  pre- 
rved  in  fome  curious  gardens  in  England  for  variety, 
here  it  muft  be  placed  in  the  bark-ftove,  and  ma- 
iged  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  other  kind  of 
dm ;  obferving,  as  often  as  they  are  tranfplanted, 

>t  to  cut  their  itrong  roots,  which  is  generally  death 
moft  of  the  Palm  kind.  Thefe  plants  muft  not  be 
o  much  confined  in  their  roots,  for  if  they  are,  they 
11  make  but  little  progrefs ;  therefore,  when  the 
iung  plants  have  filled  the  pots  with  their  roots, 
ey  fhould  be  fhifted  into  tubs  of  a  moderate  fize, 
at  their  roots  may  have  room  to  extend  ;  but  thefe 
bs  muft  be  kept  conftantly  plunged  into  the  bark- 
id,  otherwife  the  plants  will  not  thrive.  The  me- 
od  of  raifing  thefe  plants  from  the  nuts,  when  they 
e  planted  before  they  have  fprouted,  is  fully  de- 
ribed  under  the  article  of  raifing  exotic  feeds  •,  to 
iich  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn,  to  avoid  repetition, 
he  third  fort  is  commonly  called  Macaw-tree  by  the 
habitants  of  the  Britifh  Iflands  in  America  •,  this 
fes  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The  ftem 
generally  larger  toward  the  top  than  at  bottom  •, 
ie  branches  (or  rather  the  leaves)  are  winged ;  the 
sail  leaves  or  lobes  are  long  and  very  broad  ;  the 
alk  and  leaves  are  ftrongly  armed  with  black  fpines 
7  various  lizes  in  every  part ;  the  male  and  female 
awers  are  on  the  fame  tree,  coming  out  in  the  fame 
lanner  as  the  Cocoa-nut.  The  fruit  is  about  the 
ze  of  a  middling  Apple,  and  is  inclofed  in  a  very 
rrd  fhell. 

'he  Macaw-tree  is  very  common  in  the  Caribbee 
lands,  where  the  negroes  pierce  the  tender  fruit, 
■om  whence  flows  out  a  pleafant  liquor,  of  which 
ley  are  very  fond  ;  and  the  body  of  the  tree  affords  a 
)lid  timber,  with  which  they  make  javelins,  arrows, 
:c.  and  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  a  fort  of  Ebony, 
"his  tree  grows  very  flow,  and  requires  to  be  kept 
farm  in  winter. 

"he  fourth  fort  is.  commonly  called  Cabbage-tree  in 
Jhe  Weft-Indies  •,  this  rifes  to  a  very  great  height  in 
ie  countries  where  it  grows  naturally.  Ligon  in  his 
liftory  of  Barbadoes  lays,  there  were  then  fome  of 
hefe  growing  there,  which  were  more  than  two  hun¬ 
ted  feet  high,  and  that  he  was  informed  they  were 
hundred  years  growing  to  maturity,  fo  as  to  pro- 
luce  feeds.  The  ftalks  of  thefe  trees  are  feldom 
arger  than  a  man’s  thigh  ;  they  are  fmoother  than 
hofe  of  moft  other  forts,  for  the  leaves  naturally  fall 
ff  entire  from  them,  and  only  leave  the  veftigia  or 
narks  where  they  have  grown.  Thefe  leaves  (or 
(ranches)  are  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long ;  the  fmall 
“aves  or  lobes  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  half  an  inch 
•road,  with  feveral  longitudinal  plaits  or  furrows  end- 
ng  in  foft  acute  points ;  thefe  are  not  fo  ftiff  as  thofe 
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of  the  firft  fort,  and  are  placed  alternately.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  long  looie  bunches  below  the 
leaves  ;  thefe  branch  out  into  many  loofe  ferings,  and 
are  near  four  feet  long,  upon  which  the  flowers  are 
thinly  placed.  The  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
fruit  about  the  fize  of  a  Hazel  nut,  having  a  yellow- 
ifh  fkin,  fitting  cloie  fo  the  firings  of  the  principal 
foot-ftalk. 

As  the  inner  leaves  of  this  encompafs  the  future  buds 
more  remarkably  than  moft  of  the  other  fpecies,  fo  it 
is  diftinguiihed  by  this  appellation  of  Cabbage-tree  ; 
for  the  center  fhoots,  before  they  are  expofed  to  the 
air,  are  white  and  very  tender,  like  moft  other  plants 
which  are  blanched  •,  and  this  is  the  part  which  is  cut 
out  and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants,  and  is  frequently 
pickled  and  ient  to  England  by  the  title  of  Cabbage ; 
but  whenever  thefe  lhoots  are  cut  out,  the  plants  de¬ 
cay,  and  never  after  thrive ;  fo  that  it  deftroys  the 
plants,  which  is  the  reafon  that  few  of  the  trees  are 
now  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  iflands  near  fettlements, 
and  thofe  are  left  for  ornament. 

The  fifth  fort  is  commonly  called  Prickly  Pole  in 
Jamaica,  where  it  naturally  grows.  Thefe  trees  are 
commonly  found  in  thickets,  where  a  great  number 
of  them  are  clofe  together.  Their  ftalks  are  flender, 
feldom  more  than  five  or  fix  inches  diameter,  but  rife 
to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  and  are  clofely  armed  with 
long  thorns.  The  leaves  are  placed  circularly  on  the 
top,  (as  in  moft  of  the  fpecies.)  Thefe  are  winged, 
but  the  lobes  are  (horter  and  greener  than  thofe  of 
the  other  forts,  and  are  clofely  armed  with  thorns. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of 
the  Cocoa-nut,  upon  long  branching  root-italks ; 
they  are  larger  than  the  largeft  gray  Peas,  flatted  at 
the  top,  and  are  covered  with  a  red  ikin.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Jamaica  make  rammers  and  rods  for  fcower- 
ing  of  guns,  of  the  ftems  of  thefe  trees,  which  are 
very  tough  and  pliable  ;  but  there  is  no  ufe  made  of 
any  other  part,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn. 

The  fixth  fort  is  called  in  the  Weft-Indies  the  Oily 
Palm,  and  by  fome  Negroes  Oil,  for  the  fruit  of  this 
tree  was  firft  carried  from  Africa  to  America  by  the 
negroes.  It  grows  in  great  plenty  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  and  alfo  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  but 
was  not  in  any  of  our  American  colonies  till  it  was 
carried  there  ;  but  now  the  trees  are  in  plenty  in  moft 
of  the  iflands*,.  where  the  negroes  are  careful  to  propa¬ 
gate  them. 

The  branches,  (or  rather  the  leaves)  of  this  tree,  are 
winged  •,  the  fmall  leaves  or  lobes,  are  long,  narrow, 
and  not  fo  ftiff  as  moft  of  the  other  forts  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  leaves  are  broad  at  their  bafe,  where  they 
embrace  the  ftem,  diminiihing  gradually  upward,  and 
are  armed  with  ftrong,  blunt,  yellowilh  thorns,  which 
are  largeft  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the 
top  of  the  ftem  between  the  leaves  •,  fome  bunches 
have  only  male  flowers,  others  have  female  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  fucceeded  by  oval  berries,  bigger  than  thofe 
of  the  largeft  Spanifh  Olives,  but  of  the  fame  fhape ; 
thefe  grow  in  very  large  bunches,  and  when  ripe  are 
of  a  yellowilh  colour. 

From  the  fruit  the  inhabitants  draw  an  oil,  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  oil  is  drawn  from  Olives ;  from  the  body 
of  the  tree  they  extract  a  liquor,  which,  when  ferment¬ 
ed,  has  a  vinous  quality,  and  will  inebriate.  The  leaves 
of  the  tree  are  wrought  into  mats  by  the  negroes,  on 
which  they  lie. 

The  feventh  fort  is  called  Palmetto-tree,  or  Thatch, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  where  this  tree  grows 
upon  all  the  honey-comb  rocks  in  great  plenty. 
It  riles  with  a  flender  ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
which  is  naked  and  fmooth,  and  at  the  top  garnifn- 
ed  with  many  fan-fhaped  leaves  placed  circularly ; 
thefe  have  foot-llalks  two  or  three  feet  long,  which 
are  armed  with  a  few  ftrong,  green,  crooked  fpines ; 
the  pinnae,  or  lobes,  do  all  meet  in  one  center,  where 
they  join  the  foot-ftalk,  and  are  joined  together  a 
third  part  of  their  length  from  their  bafe  ;  they  are  at 
firft  clofely  folded  into  plaits,  but  afterward  fpread 
out  like  a  fan  ;  their  ends  being  pliant  often  hang- 

downward. 
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downward,  and  between  thefe  pinnae  hang  down  long 
threads.  The  flowers  and  fruit  come  out  from  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves  ;  the  fruit  is  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of 
the  fmall  Lucca  Olives.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are 
ufed  for  thatch  all  over  the  Weft-Indies. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Japan,  and  alfo 
upon  rocky  dry  mountains  at  Malabar.  This  in 
time  rifes  with  a  ftrait  trunk  about  forty  feet  high, 
which  has  many  circles  round  it  the  whole  length, 
which  are  occafioned  by  the  veftigia  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  placed  circularly  round  the  ftem  •,  fo  as 
thefe  feparate  entirely  and  fall  off,  the  circles  remain 
where  their  bafe  embraced  the  ftalk.  The  ftalks  are 
terminated  by  an  obtufe  cone,  juft  below  which  the 
leaves  are  placed  •,  thefe  on  the  large  trees  are  eight 
or  nine  feet  long,  but  thofe  of  the  fmall  plants  are 
much  lefs  ;  the°largeft  I  have  feen  were  not  more  than 
two  feet  long.  The  bafe  of  the  foot-ftalk,  which 
partly  embraces  the  trunk,  is  broad  and  three-corner¬ 
ed,  and  is  armed  on  each  fide  with  ftiort  fpines  to  the 
place  where  the  lobes,  or  fmall  leaves,  begin.  Thefe 
pinnae  or  lobes,  are  long,  narrow,  and  entire,  of  a 
lucid  green. on  their  upper  fide,  (landing  by  pairs  op- 
polite  along  the  midrib,  very  clofe  together.  The 
flowers  and  fruit  are  produced  in  large  bunches  at  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  ;  the  fruit  is  oval,  about  the 
fize  of  a  large  Plum,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  fhape  ;  • 
the  fkin,  or  covering,  changes  firft  yellow,  and  af¬ 
terward  red  when  ripe,  of  a  fweet  tafte,  under  which 
is  a  hard  brown  fhell,  inclofing  a  white  nut,  which  is 
in  tafte  like  the  Cheftnut. 

From  the  pith  of  the  trunk  of  this  tree  is  made  the 
fago  ;  this  is  firft  pulverized,  then  it  is  made  into  a 
pafte,  and  afterward  granulated. 

The  ninth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr..  Houf- 
toun,  growing  naturally  in  the  lands  near  Old  Vera 
Cruz  in  America.  This  hath  a  thick  ftem,  which  > 
feldom  rifes  more  than  two  feet  high.  The  leaves 
come  out  round  the  upper  part  of  the  ftem,  (landing 
upon  foot-ftalks  which  are  a  foot  and  a  half  long  ; 
they  are  winged  ;  the  lobes  or  fmall  leaves  are  about 
five  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  both  ends ;  they  are  ftiff, 
fmooth,  and  entire,  having  a  few  fmall  indentures  at 
their  points,  and  are  placed  alternate,  of  a  pale  green 
colour  ;  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  thefe  lobes 
ranged  along  the  midrib,  or  ftalk.  The  fruit  rifes 
up  from  the  fide  of  the  ftem,  upon  a  fhort  thick  foot- 
flalk,  Handing  upright,  and  fhaped  like  a  club,  hav¬ 
ing  many  red  feeds  a,bout  the  fize  of  large  Peas,  (land¬ 
ing  in  feparate  cells  round  the  central  foot-ftalk,  to 
which  they  adhere.  Thefe  plants  have  their  male 
flowers  on  feparate  plants  from  the  fruit,  for  all  thofe 
plants  which  have  flowered  in  England  are  of  the  male 
kind.  Thefe  plants  lofe  their  leaves  before  the  fruit 
is  ripe  annually.  The  firft  time  when  Dr.  Houftoun 
faw  thefe  plants  growing  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  they  were 
in  full  leaf,  but  on  his  return  to  the  fame  place  three 
months  after,  the  fruit  was  then  ripe,  and  all  the 
leaves  were  fallen  off  ;  and  this  he  afterwards  obferved 
the  following  feafon. 

The  tenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf¬ 
toun  in  the  Spanilh  Weft-Indies.  This  rifes  with  a 
very  tall  naked  trunk,  garniflied  at  the  top  with  long 
winged  branches  or  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  fpear- 
fhaped  and  plaited ;  they  are  of  a  fofter  texture  than 
any  of  the  other  forts,  and  for  the  mod  part  come 
out  two  from  the  fame  point,  fo  (land  by  pairs  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  midrib  ;  they  have  two  lobes  on  a 
fide  a  little  above  each  other,  but  there  is  a  great 
fpace  between  every  four  lobes.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  long  bunches  from  between  the  leaves,  the 
male  flowers  hanging  on  long  tender  firings  •,  but  the 
fruit,  which  is  about  the  fize  of  a  middling  Plum,  is 
collected  into  large  bunches. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Cape  Verd 
Iflands,  from  whence  I  had  one  of  the  plants  brought 
me,  as  alfo  in  the  Madeira,  from  whence  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  feeds.  This .  is  called  Dragon-tree,  be- 
caufe  the  inTpiffated  juice  of  the  plants  becomes  a  | 
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red  powder,  very  like  the  eaftern  Dragons  Blood 
is  frequently  ufed  inftead  of  it  in  the  (hops ;  bu 
tree,  from  whence  the  true  Dragons  Blood  is  t; 
is  of  a  very  different  genus  from  this.  Dr. 
Royen  ,in  the  Prodromus  of  the  Leyden  Garden 
ranged  this  among  the  Yuccas,  I  fuppofe,  fron  b 
fimilitude  of  the  plant  to  thofe  of  that  genus  • 
as  the  fruit  of  this  is  a  berry  not  unlike  thofe  c 
Bay-tree,  and  the  feeds  of  the  Yucca  grow  in 
(tiles  with  three  cells,  they  cannot  be  of  the  (am 
nus  ;  nor  have  we  any  good  account  of  the  real 
ra&ers  of  this  plant,  io  as  abfolutely  to  deten 
the  genus.  Dr.  Linnaeus  has,  upon  the  inform; 
of  his  pupil  Lcefling,  ranged  it  in  his'  genus  of 
paragus,  to  which  it  feems  to  have  little  affir 
therefore,  as  it  has  by  feveral  modern  authors  l 
ranged  under  this  title,-  I  have  continued  it 
This  rifes  with  a  thick  trunk  nearly  equal  in  fize 
whole  length,  the  inner  part  of  which  is  pithy ; 
to  this  is  a  circle  of  ftrong  fibres,  and  the  outfidj 
foft.  The  ftalk  or  trunk  rifes  twelve  or  fourteen 
high,  and  is  nearly  of  the  fame  diameter  the  w 
length,-  which  is  rarely  more  than  eight  or  ten  inc 
there  are  the  circular  marks  or  rings  left  the  wl 
length,  where  the  leaves  are  fallen  off-,  for  as  tl 
half  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe,  fo  when  t 
fall  away,  the  veftigia  where  they  grew  remain, 
top  of  the  ftalk  fu (tains  a  large  head  of  leaves,  wl  , 
come  out  fingly  all  round  it  ;  they  are  fhaped  1 
thofe  of  the  common  Iris,  but  are  much  longer, 
ing  often  four  or  five  feet  long,  and  an  inch  an 
half  broad  at  their  bafe,  where  they  embrace  theft, 
and  leffen  gradually  to  the  end,  where  they  termin 
in  a  point.  Thefe  leaves  are  pliable,  and  hang  do 
all  round  the  ftem  -,  they  are  entire,  and  of  a  dc 
green,  fmooth  on  both  furfaces,  and  greatly  referrl 
thole  of  the  common  yellow  Iris.  As  this  plant 
not  flowered  in  England,  I  can  give  no  account  of 
flowers ;  but  fo  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  bed 
which  I  have  received,  it  may  properly  enough  1 
ranged  in  this  genus. 

All  thefe  forts  of  Palms  are  propagated  by  feet 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fame  way  as  hath  be 
diredted  for  the  firft  fort,  and  the  plants  ihoald ; 
terward  be  treated  in  the  lame  manner;  with  this  d 
ference,  that  fuch  of  them  as  are  natives  of  very  war 
countries,  will  require  to  be  kept  in  a  warmer  a 
The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  fevent 
eighth,  and  ninth  forts  fhould  be  conftantly  kept 
the  bark- bed  in  the  (love,  otherwife  they  will  n 
make  great  progrefs  in  England  ;  and  when  they 
thrive,  they  grow  in  about  twenty  years  too  tall  f 
mod  of  the  (loves  which  are  at  prefent  built  here,  n 
can  we  hope  to  fee  many  of  them  produce  their  fri 
in  England  ;  fo  the  plants  are  preferved  by  thectnl 
ous  for  their  foliage,  which  being  fo  Angular  and  d 
ferent  from  that  of  the  European  trees*  renders  thef 
worthy  of  care. 

The  other  forts  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  (love  in  wintj 
in  a  moderate  temperature  of  air,  and  in  the  heat 
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fummer  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  a  war* 
fheltered  fituation  for  about  three  months,  but  thl 


fhould  be  removed  into  the  (love  before  the  mornirj 
frofts  come  on  in  the  autumn.  When  thefe  plants  aj 
kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  they  (hou.; 
have  but  little  water  during  the  winter  feafon ;  and.^ 
the  fummer,  when  they  are  expofed  in  the  open  a:| 
they  mud  not  be  often  watered,  unlefs  the  feafon  is  r . 
markably  dry  and  warm,  for  too  much  moidure  wl 
foon  deftroy  them.  The  other  management  of  the! 
is  nearly  the  fame  as  for  the  Date  Palms,  which  is  ril 
to  cut  their  principal  roots  when  they  are  (Lifted  froj 
one  pot  to  another,  nor  to  confine  their  roots  too  mucft 
but  as  the  plants  grow  in  fize,  they  fhould  annual  I 
be  removed  into  pots  a  fize  larger  than  thofe  they  wcl 
in  the  former  year.  The  earth  in  which  they  a* 
planted,  fhould  be  light,  fo  as  to  let  the  moiftuj 
eafily  pafs  off;  for  if  it  is  ftrong,  and  detains  t| 
moifturc,  the  tender  fibres  of  the  roots  will  rot.  t 
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NA3£.  Lin-  Gen.  Plant.  1031.  Panacea.  Mitch, 
en.  26.  Araliaftrum.  Vaill.  6.  Ginfeng  or  Ninfeng. 
The  Characters  are, 

hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  diflinft  plants  ; 
male  have  fmple  globular  umbels ,  compofed  of  fever  al 


loured  rays  which  arc  equal.  The  involucrum  on  the 
tflde ,  conjifls  of  the  fame  number  of  fmall  fpear-fhaped 
wes.  The  flower  has  five  narrow ,  oblong,  blunt  pe¬ 
ls,  which  are  reflexed,  fitting  on  the  empalement,  and 
>e  oblong  flender  flamina  inferted  in  the  empalement,  ter- 
nated  by  fingle  fummits.  The  hermaphrodite  umbels 
•  fimple,  equal ,  and  cluftered  -,  the  involucrum  is  fmall, 
moment,  and  compofed  of  feveral  awlfloaped  leaves  ; 
empalement  is  fmall  and  permanent.  The  flowers  have 
e  oblong  equal  petals,  which  are  recurved ,  and  five 
rt  flamina  terminated  by  fingle  fummits  which  fall  off, 
'th  a  roundifh  germen  under  the  empalement ,  fupporting 
fmall  ere  ft  ftyles,  crowned  by  fingle  ftigmas.  The 
afterward  becomes  an  umbillicated  berry  with 
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cells,  each  containing  a  fingle ,  heart-fljaped,  convex, 
in  feed. 

lis  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fe&ion 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-third' clafs,  which  includes  the 
ints  whofe  male  flowers  are  upon  diflinft  plants 
>m  the  female  or  hermaphrodite  flowers 
The  Species  are, 

^nax  {Thiinque folium)  foliis  ternis  quinatis.  Flor 
rg.  147.  Panax  with  trifoliate  Cinquefoil  leaves.  Ara 
brum  quinquefolii  folio,  majus,  Ninzin  vocatum. 
Sarrafin.  Vaill.  Gen.  43.  Greater  five-leaved  Baflard 
alia,  called  Ninzin. 

vnax  ( Trifolium )  foliis  ternis  ternatis.  Flor.  Virg 
Panax  with  three  trifoliate  leaves.  Araliaftrum 
Marias  folio  minus.  Vaill.  Gen.  43.  Smaller  Baflard 
ilia  with  a  Strawberry  leaf. 

:h  thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
firft  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  fame  as  the 
rtarian  Ginfeng,  the  figures  and  defcriptions  of  that 
j  it,  which  have  been  lent  to  Europe  by  the  miflio- 
ies,  agreeing  perfeftly  with  the  American  plant. 

'i  is  hath  a  fielhy  taper  root  as  large  as  a  man’s  fin- 
g  ,  which  is  jointed,  and  frequently  divided  into  two 
Her  fibres  downward.  Theftalk  rifes  near  a  foot 

4  half  high,  naked  at  the  top,  where  it  generally 
d  des  into  three  fmaller  foot-ftalks,  -each  fuftaining 

if  compofed  of  five  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  which  are 
:d  on  their  edges  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  a 

5  hairy.  The  flowers  grow  on  a  (lender  foot-ftalk, 
at-the  diviflon  of  the  foot-ftalks,  which  fuftain  the 
res,  and  are  formed  into  a  fmall  umbel  at  the 

t(  ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour,  com 
:d  of  five  fmall  petals  which  are  recurved.  Thefe 
:ar  the  beginning  of  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
prefled  heart-fhaped  berries,  which  are  firft  green 
afterward  turn  red,  inclofing  two  hard,  com 
fed,  heart-fhaped  feeds,  which  ripen  the  begin- 
of  Auguft. 

Chinefe  hold  this  plant  in  great  efteem,  accord- 
to  the  accounts  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to 
ope  by  the  mifiionaries.  Father  Jartoux  in  his 
:ers  fays,  that  the  molt  eminent  phyficians  in  Chi 
ave  written  whole  volumes  upon  the  virtues  of 
plant,  and  make  it  an  ingredient  in  almoft  all 
dies  which  they  give  to  their  nobility,  for  it 
0:  00  high  price  for  the  common  people.  They  af- 
fii  ,  that  it  is  a  fovereign  remedy  for  all  weaknefs  oc- 
cs  ined  by  exceflive  fatigues  either  of  body  or  mind; 
it  cures  weaknefs  of  the  lungs,  and  the  pleurily ; 
it  flops  vomitings  •,  that  it  (Lengthens  the  fto 
F  and  helps  the  appetite;  that  it  (Lengthens 
th  vital  fpints,  and  increafes  lymph  in  the  blood  ; 
ia  hort,  that  it  is  good  againft  dizzinefs  of  the 

™  [  and  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  that  it  prolongs  life  in 
ol"---  0 
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father  alfo  fays,  he  has  made  trials  of  the  root 
as  plant  himfelf,  and  has,  in  an  hour  after  tak- 
talf  one  of  the  roots,  found  himfelf  greatly  reco- 
1  from  wearinefs  and  fatigue,  and  much  more 
rous,  and  could  bear  labour  with  greater  eafe 
before. 


He  like  wife  mentions  the  emperor’s  having  emplov^cJ 
ten  thoufand  1  artars  in  the  year  1709,  to  gather  this 
plant  in  the  defarts,  where  it  naturally  grows  ;  thefe 
were  attended  by  a  guard  of  mandarines,  who  encamp 
with  their  tents  in  inch  places  as  are  proper  for  the 
fubfiftence  of  their  horfes,  and  from  time  to  time  fend 
theii  orders  to  the  refpeftive  troops  under  their  care  - 
and  when  they  have  completed  their  collection  of 
roots,  they  return  with  their  cargo  to  the  city.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  which  have  been  gathered  in  Ame¬ 
rica  and  brought  to  England,  have  been  lent  to  Chi¬ 
na,  where,  at  the  beginning,  there  was  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  them  -,  but  the  quantities  which  were  after¬ 
ward  fent,  did  not  anfwer  fo  well,  the  market  bein.o- 
overftocked  with  that  commodity.  13 

This  plant  has  been  introduced  to  the  Eno-lifh  o-ar- 
dens  from  America,  and  where  it  has  been  Slanted  in 
a  fhady  fituation  and  a  light  foil,  the  plants  have 
thriven  and  produced  flowers,  and  ripened  their  feeds 
annually,  but  not  one  of  thefe  feeds  have  grown  ;  for 
I  have  feveral  years  fown  them  foon  after  they  were 
ripe,  without  any  fuccefs-,  I  have  alfo- fown  of  the 
feeds  which  were  fent  me  from  America  feveral  times 
in  various  fltuations,  and  have  not  raifed  a  fingle  plant 
from  either  ;  and  by  the  accounts  which  the  mifliona- 
ries  have  fent  from  China,  it  appears,  they  have  had 
no  better  fuccefs  with  the  feeds  of  this  pl'ant,  which 
they  fay  they  have  frequently  fowndn  the  gardens' in 
China,  but  could  not  raife  one  plant ;  fo  that  I  believe 
there  is  a  necefllty  for  the  hermaphrodite  plants  to 
have  fome  male  plants  ftand  near  them*  to  render  the 
feeds  prolific  ;  for  all  thofe  plants  which  I  have  feen, 
or  faved  the  feeds  from,  were  fuch  as  had  hermaphro¬ 
dite  flowers  ;  and  though  the  feeds  feemed  to  ripen 
perfectly,  yet  their  not  growing,  though  I  have  wait¬ 
ed  three  years  without  difturbing  of  the  ground,  con¬ 
firms  me  in  this  opinion. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fame  coun¬ 
tries,  but  whether  it  is  pofiefled  of  the  fame  qualities 
as _  the  firft  I  cannot  fay ;  I  have  feen  but  one  plant  of 
this  fort  in  England,  which  was  fent  me  a  few  years 
ago  from  Maryland,  and  did  not  live  over  the  firft 
fummer,  which  was  remarkably  dry,  and  being  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  dry  foil,  was  the  occafion  of  its  deafh ;  the 
ftalk  of  this  was  fingle,  and  did  not  rife  more  than 
five  inches  high,  dividing  into  three  foot-ftalks,  each 
fuftaining  a  trifoliate  leaf,  whofe  lobes  were  longer, 
narrower,  and  deeper  indented  on  their  edges,  than 
thofe  of  the  former.  The  flower-ftalk  rofe  from  the 
divifions  of  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves,  but  before 
the  flowers  opened,  the  plant  decayed,  fo  I  can  give 
no  farther  account  of  it. 

PANCRATIUM.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth.  2  2 1  <  fol.  289. 

■  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  365.  Narcifius.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
353.  tab.  185.  Sea  Daffodil. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flowers  are  inclofed  in  an  oblong  fpatha  or  fheaih , 
which  tears  open  on  the  fide  and  withers.  The  flowers 
have  a  funnel-floaped  cylindrical  neftarium  of  one  leaf, 
fpr ending  open  at  the  top,  and  fix  fpear-fhaped  petals, 
which  are  inferted  on  the  outfide  of  the  neftarium  above 
its  bafe,  with  fix  long  flamina  inferted  in  the  brim  of  the 
neftarium,  terminated  by  oblong  proflrate  fummits.  They 
have  a  three-cornered  obtufe  germen  fituated  under  the 
flower,  fupporting  a  long  flender  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  ob- 
tufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh 
three-cornered  capfule  with  three  cells ,  filled  with  globu¬ 
lar  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feCtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  fix  flamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pancratium  ( Maritimum )  fpatha  multiflora,  petalis 
planis,  foliis  lingulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  291.  Pan¬ 
cratium  with  a  floeath  containing  many  flowers,  having 
plain  petals,  and  tongue-fhaped  leaves.  Narcifius  mari- 
timus.  C.  B.  P.  540.  The  Sea  Daffodil. 

2.  Pancratium  ( Illyricum )  fpatha  multiflora,  foliis  en- 
fiformibus,  ftaminibus  ne&ario  longioribus.  Flor. 
Leyd.  Prod.  34.  Pancratium  with  many  flowers  in  a 
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(heath,  fwori-fiapei  leaves,  and  huger  than  the  \ 

neffarium.  Narciffus  Illyricus  liliaceus.  C.  i3 •  F.  55. 
Lily  Daffodil  of  Sclavonic  A 

2  Pancratium  ( Zeylanicum )  fpatha  unifiora,  petalis 

3  reflexis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  126.  Pancratium  with  one  flower 
in  a  (heath ,  whofe  petals  are  reflexed.  Narciffus  Zey- 
lanicus,  flore  albo  hexagono  odorato.  H.  L.  O91. 
Daffodil  cf  Ceylon,  with  a  white  hexagonal  fweet  flower. 

4.  Pancratium  ( Carrihaum )  fpatha  biflora.  Hort.  Cliff. 

"  J3-  Pancratium  with  two  flowers  in  a  Jheath.  Pan¬ 
cratium  Mexicanum,  flore  gemello  cand.do.  Hon. 
Elth.  299.  tab.  222.  Mexican  Pancratium ,  with  two 

white  flowers.  A  r 

4  Pancratium  ( Amboinenfe )  fpatha  multiflora,  foiiis 
ovatis  nervofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  29 1.  Pancratium  with 
mam  flowers  in  a  jheath,  and  oval  veined  leaves.  Nar- 
ciflus  Amboinenfis,  folio  latiffimo  fubrotundo.  Hort. 
Amff.  i.p.  77-  tab.  39.  Narciffus  of  Amboy na,  with 

the  broadefl  roundifh  leaf.  A  -  ... 

6.  Pancratium  (Carolinianum) _  fpatha  multiflora,  roliis 
linearibus,  ffaminibus  neftarii  longitudine.  Lin.  bp. 
Plant  291.  Pancratium  with  many  flowers  in  a  Jheath, 
narrow  leaves,  and  ft amina  the  length  of  the  netlarium. 
Lilio-Narciffus  polyanthos,  flore  albo.  Catelb.  Car. 
3.  p.  5.  Pi. be  Lily  Narciffus  bearing  many  white  flowers. 

7.  'Pancratium  ( Americanum )  fpatha  multiflora,  foiiis 
'  carinatis  anguftioribus.  Pancratium  with  many  flowers 

in  a  [heath,  and  narrow  kcel-Jhaped  leaves.  Narciffus 
Americanus,  flore  m ultiplici,  albo,  odore  balfami 
Peruviani.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  358.  American  Nar¬ 
ciffus  with  many  white  flowers ,  [melting,  like  Balfam  of 


3.  Pancratium  ( Latifolium )  fpatha  multiflora,  foiiis 
carinatis  latioribus.  Pancratium  with  many  flowers  in  a 
jheath,  and  broader  keel-Jhaped  leaves.  Narciffus  totus 
albus,  latifolius,  polianthos,  major  odoratus,  ftami- 
nibus  fex  e  tubi  ampli  margine  extantibus.  Sloan.  Cat. 
jam.  1 1 5.  Broad-leaved  Daffodil,  with  many  larger 
fweet  flowers  which  are  very  white ,  and  a  large  tube,  out 
of  whofe  border  proceed  fix  ft  amina. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-coaft  in 
Spain,  and  the  iouth  of  France.  T  his  hath  a  larg<~, 
coated,  bulbous  root,  of  an  oblong  foim,  coveted 
with  a  dark  fkin  •,  the  leaves  are  fhaped  like  a  tongue; 
they  are  more  than  a  foot  long,  and  one  inch  broad, 
of  a  deep  green,  fix  or  feven  of  them  rifling  together 
from  the  fame  root,  encompafied  at  bottom  with  a 
vagina  or  (heath  ;  between  thefe  anfe  the  (talk,  which 
is  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  naked,  fuftaining  at  the  top 
fix  or  eight  white  flowers,  inclofed  in  a  (heath,  which 
withers  and  opens  on  the  fide,  to  make  way  for  the 
flowers  to  come  out.  The  germen  are  fi mated  clofe 
to  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  from  thefe  arife  the  tube  of 
the  flowers,  which  are  three  inches  long ;  they  are 
very  narrow,  (welling  at  the  top,  where  the  cup  or 
nedtarium  is  fituated,  on  the  outfideof  which  is  faft- 
ened  the  fix  fegments  or  petals  of  the  flower  ;  thefe 
are  narrow,  and  extend  a  great  length  beyond  the 
nedtarium  ;  from  the  border  of  the  ne&arium  arife 
fix  long  (lender  (lamina,  terminated  by  oblong  fum- 
mits  which  are  proftrate,  and  in  the  center  arifes  a 
ftyle  the  length  of  the  (lamina,  terminated  by  an  ob- 
tufe  ftigma.  The  flowers  of  this  fort  do  not  appear 
in  England  till  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  fo  are  not 
fucceeded  by  feeds  here.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are 
green  all  the  winter,  and  decay  in  the  fpring,  fo  the 
roots  fhould  be  trahfplanted  in  June,  after  the  leaves 
are  decayed.  This  mud  be  planted  in  a  very  warm 
border,  and  fereened  from  fevere  froft,  otherwife  it 
will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sclavonia,  and 
alfo  in  Sicily;  this  hath  a  large,  coated,  bulbous 
root,  covered  with  a  dark  fkin,  fending  out  many 
thick  ltrong  fibres,  which  (Like  deep  in  the  ground ; 
the  leaves  are  fword-fhaped,  a  foot  and  a  half  long 
and  two  inches  broad,  of  a  grayilh  colour.  The 
(talks  are  thick,  fucculent,  and  rife  near  two  feet 
high,  fuftaining  at  the  top  fix  or  feven  white  flowers 
ihaped  like  thole  of  the  firft  fort,  but  the  tube  is 
lhorter  and  the  (lamina  are  much  longer.  This 
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flowers  in  June,  and  frequently  produces  feeds  whi 
ripen  in  September.  s 

This  fort  is  hardy,  and  will  live  through  the  winter 
the  full  ground,  being  never, injured  but  in  very  fev< 
winters ;  and  if,  in  fuch  ieafons,  the  furface  of  t 
ground  is  covered  with  tanners  bark,  fea-coal  afh 
draw,  or  PcasTaulm,  to  keep  out  the  froft,  the 
will  be  no  danger  of  the  roots  luffering.  It  is  prop 
gated  either  by  offsets  from  the  roots,  or  from  feed 
the  former  is  the  more  expeditious  method,  for  t 
offsets  will  flower  very  ftrong  the  fecond  year ;  whe 
as  thofe  which  are  railed  from  feeds,  feldom  flower 
lefts  than  five  years. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  (hould  not  be  removed  ofter 
than  every  third  year,  if  they  are  expe&ed  to  flov 
ftrong ;  the  bed  time  to  tranfpant  them  is  in  the  t 
winning  of  O&ober,  foon  after  their  leaves  deca 
they  fhould  not  be  kept  long  out  of  the  ground,  i 
as  they  do  not  lofe  their  fibres  every  year,  fo  if  th< 
are  dried  by  long  keeping  out  of  the  ground,  it  gre 
ly  weakens  the  roots.  It  loves  a  light  fandy  foil,  a 
.  a  flickered  fituation  ;  the  roots  fhould  be  planted  ni 
inches  or  a  foot  afunder  every  way,  and  five  incl 
deep  in  the  ground. 

If  the  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  they  (hould 
flown  in  pots  filled  with  light-  earth  foon  after  they  £ 
ripe  ;  thefe  pots  (hould  be  placed  under  a  hot-b 
frame  in  winter  to  fereen  them  from  froft,  but  t 
glaffes  mud  be  taken  oft'  every  day  in  'mild  weath 
The  other  management  being  the  fame  as  for  t 
Narciffus,  I  need  not  repeat  k  here;  fo  (hall  or 
mention,  that  the  young  roots  will  require  a  lit 
protedion  in  winter,  till  they  have  obtained  ftrengtl 
The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  Ceylon ;  this  ha 
a  pretty  large  bulbous  root,  the  leaves  are  long  a 
narrow,  of  a  grayifh  colour,  and  pretty  thick,  (tar, 
ing  upright ;  the  ftalk  rifes  between  them  a  foot  a; 
a  half  high,  naked,  fuftaining  one  flower  at  the  tc 
whofe  petals  are  reflexed  backward  ;  the  neftariv 
is  large,  and  cut  at  the  brim  into  many  acute  fe 
ments&5  the  ftamina  are  long,  and  turn  toward  ea 
other  at  their  points,  in  which  it  differs  from  t 
other  fpecies.  The  flower  has  a  very  agreeable  fcei 
but  is  of  (hort  duration  ;  this  is  very  rare  in  the  g; 
dens  at  prefent. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cn 
from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  brought  fome 
the  roots.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  about  a  fc 
long  and  two  inches  broad,  having  three  longitudii 
furrows.  The  ftaik  rifes  about  a  foot  high,  then 
vides  like  a  fork  into  two  (mall  foot-ftalks,  or  rat 
tubes,  which  are  narrow,  green,  and  at  firft  are  < 
compafied  by  a  thin  fpatha  (or  (heath)  which  withe 
and  opens  to  give  way  to  the  flowers,  which  are  whi 
and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  but  h 


no  feent.  -  , 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Amboyna,  and  a 
In  the  American  iflands.  The  root  of  this  fort  is  c 
long,  white,  and  fends  out  leveral  thick  flefhy  fibr 
which  ftrike  downward  ;  the  leaves  (land  upon  v>! 
long  foot-ftalks,  fome  of  them  are  oval,  and  oth 
heart-ftiaped,  about  feven  inches  long,  and 
bread,  ending  in  points,  having  many  deep  longi 
dinal  furrows ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  tr 
borders  turn  inward.  The  (talk  is  thick,  round, « 
fucculent,  rifing  near  two  feet  high,  fuftaining  at 
top  feveral  white  flowers,  (haped  like  the  other  1 
cies,  but  the  petals  are  broader,  the  tube,  is  (nor 
and  the  ftamina  are  not  fo  long  as  the  petals.,  i 
flowers  have  a  thin  (heath  or  covering,  which  p 
open  longitudinally,  to  make  way  for  the  flowers. 
The  flxth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  boggy  tp1- 
Georgia,  where  Mr.  Catelby  difeovered  it.  This 
a  roundifli  bulbous  root,  covered  with  a  light  bre 
fkin,  from  which  arife  feveral  narrow  dark  g* 
leaves,  about  a  foot  long  ;  between  thefe  come  0 
thick  ftalk  about  nine  inches  high,  fuftaining  •- 
feven  white  flowers,  with  very  narrow  petals,  a 
large  bell-lhaped  ne&ariums  or  cups,  which  are  de< 
indented  on  their  brims ;  the  ftamina  do  not  r  e 
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jve  the  nectarium,  and  are  terminated  by  yellow 

"eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  illands  of  the 
eft-indies,  where  it  is  called  white  Lily.  This  hath 
"retry  large  bulbous  root,  a  little  flatted  at  the  top, 
zered  with  a  brown  Akin  •,  the  leaves  are  near  a  foot 
i  a  half  long,  and  little  more  than  one  inch  broad, 
a  dark  green,  and  hollowed  in  the  middle  like  the 
d  of  a  boat.  The  ftalks  rife  near  two  feet  high, 
ich  are  thick,  fucculent,  and  naked,  fuftaming  at 
.  t0p  eight  or  ten  white  flowers,  lhaped  like  thofe 
the  firft  fort,  but  are  of  a  purer  white,  and  have  a 
ong  fweet  odour,  like  that  of  Balfam  of  Peru.  The 
mina  of  this  are  very  long,  fpreading  out  wide  each 
y  ^  the  pointal  is  of  the  fame  length,  Handing  in 
*  middle  of  the  neftarium.  Thefe  flowers  are  ol 
)rt  duration,  feldom  continuing  longer  in  beauty 
in  three  or  four  days,  and  in  very  hot  weather  not 
loner  •  when  thefe  fade,  the  germen,  which  are  fi- 
ited°at  the  bottom  of  the  tubes,  turn  to  fo  many 
long  bulbs,  which  are  irregular  in  form,  and  when 
,e  drop  off  in  the  ground,  where  they  put  out  fi- 
;s  and  become  plants. 

iefe  foreign  fpecies  are  moft,  if  not  all  of  them,  of 
s  kind,  bearing  bulbs ;  whereas  the  two  firfl:  have 
d-veflels  with  three  cells,  inclofing  many  roundifli 
ick  feeds,  fo  that  though  they  agree  in  the  charac- 
s  of  their  flowers,  yet  in  this  particular  they  differ 

-^ly¬ 
re  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
tere  it  is  not  diftinguifhed  from  the  former ;  but  as 
ave  frequently  propagated  both  by  their  bulbs  which 
:ceed  the  flowers,  and  have  always  found  the  plants 
raffed  continue  their  difference,  I  make  no  doubt  of 
dr  being  diftinbt  fpecies.  This  differs  from  the 
■mer,  in  the  leaves  being  much  longer  and  broader 
m  that  j  for  thefe  are  near  two  feet  long,  and  more 
in  three  inches  broad,  and  are  hollowed  like  the  keel 
a  boat.  The  flowers  are  larger,  the  petals  longer, 
d  the  feent  is  not  fo  ftrong  as  that  of  the  former, 
d  the  roots  flower  in  every  leafon  of  the  year.  This 
:ms  to  be  the  fort  figured  by  Dr.  Trew,  in  the 
enty-feventh  table  of  his  Decades  of  Rare  Plants, 
it  if  it  is,  the  leaves  in  his  figure  are  too  fiat, 
lefe  fix  forts  laft  mentioned  are  tender,  fo  will  not 
rive  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  a  warm 
>ve.  The  beft  way  to  have  thefe  plants  in  perfec- 
>n,  is  to  plunge  the  pots  into  the  bark-bed  in  the 
rve,  where  they  will  thrive  and  flower  exceeding 
-Ip-  for  though  they  may  be  preferved  in  a  dry 
we,  yet  thofe  will  not  thrive  fo  well,  nor  will  their 
)wers  be  fo  ftrong,  as  when  they  are  plunged  in  the 
n-bed,  nor  will  they  flower  oftener  than  once  a 
rar ;  whereas  when  they  are  in  the  tan-bed,  the  fame 
ots  will  often  flower  two  or  three  times  in  a  year.  I 
ive  had  feveral  of  the  fpecies  in  flower  at  all  feafons 
The  year,  fo  there  has  not  been  a  month  when  fome 
f  them  were  not  in  flower. 

'hey  are  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  roots,  as  alfo 
y  the  bulbs  which  fucceed  the  flowers  •,  if  the  latter 
re  planted  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth  from  a 
itchen-garden,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
ley  will  foon  put  out  roots  and  leaves,  and  with  pro- 
er  management,  will  become  blowing  roots  in  one 
ear,  fo  that  they  may  be  eafily  propagated  •,  and  if 
hey  are  conftantly  kept  in  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove, 
hey  will  put  out  offsets  from  their  roots,  and  thrive 
s  well  as  in  their  native  countries. 

.  N  I C  L  E.  A  Panicle  is  a  ftalk  diffufed  into  feve- 
al  pedicles  or  foot-ftalks,  fuftaining  the  flowers  or 
ruits,  as  in  Oats,  &c. 

lNICUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  515.  tab.  298. 
_,in.  Gen.  Plant.  70.  Panic  •,  in  French,  Panis. 

The  Characters  are, 

There  is  one  flower  in  each  chaff ;  the  chaff  opens  with 
hree  valves  which  are  oval ,  ending  in  acute  points.  Phe 
Petals  open  with  two  oval  acute-pointed  valves.  The 
Hoovers  have  three  jhort  hair-like  ftamina ,  terminated  by 
oblong  flumrnits ,  and  a  roundijh  germen  flupporting  two 
hair-like  fliyles ,  crowned  by  feathered  Jligmas.  Phe  ger- 
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men  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  feed ,  fajlensd  to  tht 
withered  petals. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  third  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  three  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Panicum  ( Germanicum )  fpica  fimplici  cernua,  fetis 
brevioribus  pedunculo  hirfuto.  Panic  with  a  Jingle  nod¬ 
ding  flpike ,  Jhort  awns ,  and  a  hairy  foot  [talk.  Panicum 
Germanicum,  five  panicula  minore.  C.  B.  P.  27. 
German  Panic  with  a  fmaller  panicle. 

2.  Panicum  {Italicum)  fpica  compofita,  fpiculis  glome- 
ratis,  fetis  immixtis,  pedunculo  hirfuto.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  56.  Panic  with  a  compounded  flpike ,  whofe  fmall¬ 
er  flpikes  grow  in  clujters  intermixed  with  awns ,  and 
a  hairy  foot-Jlalk.  Panicum  Italicum  five  panicula 
majore.  C.  B.  P.  27.  Italian  Panic  with  a  larger  flpike. 

3.  Panicum  ( Indicum )  fpica  fimplici  longiflima,  fetis 
hifpidis,  pedunculo  hirfuto.  Panic  with  the  longejl  Jin¬ 
gle  flpike ,  prickly  awns ,  and  a  hairy  foot-Jlalk.  Panicum 
Indicum,  fpica  longiflima.  C.  B.  P.  27.  Indian  Panic 
with  the  longejl  fpike. 

4.  Panicum  ( Alopecurodem )  fpica  tereti,  involucellis  bi- 
floris  fafciculato-pilofis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  44.  Panic  with  a 
taper  flpike  having  two  flowers  in  each  cover ,  and  hairs 
growing  in  clujters.  Pahicum  Indicum  altiffimum, 
fpica  fimplicibus  mollibus,  in  foliorum  alis  longifli-  - 
mis  pediculis  infidentibus.  Tourn.  Inft.  515.  Pallejl 
Indian  Panic ,  with  the  Jo  ft  Jingle  [pikes  proceeding  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves ,  and  fitting  upon  very  long  floot- 
Jialks. 

5.  Panicum  ( 'Caruleum )  fpica  fimplici  $quali,  pedun- 
culis  bifloris.  Prod.  Leyd.  54.  Panic  with  an  equal  Jin¬ 
gle  fpike ,  and  two  flowers  growing  on  each  foot-Jlalk. 
Panicum  Indicum,  fpica  obtula  caerulea.  C.  B.  P.  7. 
Indian  P attic,  with  an  obtufle  blue  fpike. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  than 
are  here  enumerated,  fome  of  which  grow  naturally 
in  England  •,  but  as  they  are  not  cultivated,  fo  it 
would  be  fwelling  this  work  too  much  if  they  were 
*  inferted  here. 

The  firfl:  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  Hun¬ 
gary  •,  of  this  there  are  three  varieties,  one  with  yellow 
grain,  another  with  white,  and  the  third  has  purple 
grains.  This  hath  been  formerly  cultivated  for  bread, 
in  fome  of  the  northern  countries.  It  rifes  with  a 
jointed  Reed-like  ftalk  about  three  feet  high,  and 
about  the  frze  of  the  common  Reed,  garnifhed  at  each, 
joint  with  one  Grafs-like  leaf  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
and  about  an  inch  broad  at  the  bafe  where  broadeft, 
ending  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  rough  to  the  touch, 
embracing  the  ftalk  at  their  bafe,  and  turn  downward 
about  half  their  length.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by 
compact  fpikes,  v/hich  are  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
man’s  finger  at  their  bale,  growing  taper  toward  their 
points,  and  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  clofely  fet 
with  fmall  roundifh  grain  like  that  of  Millet.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the  feeds 
are  ripe. 

The  fecond  fort  is  frequently  cultivated  in  Italy,  and 
other  warm  countries.  This  rifes  with  a  Reed-like 
ftalk  near  four  feet  high,  which  is  much  thicker  than 
that  of  the  former ;  the  leaves  are  alfo  broader,  but 
of  the  fame  fhape.  The  fpikes  are  a  foot  long,  and 
twice  the  thicknefs  of  thofe  of  the  former,  but  not  fo 
compact,  being  compofed  of  feveral  roundifli  cluftered 
fpikes  •,  the  grain  is  alfo  larger,  but  of  the  lame  form. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this,  which  differ 
only  in  the  colour  of  their  grain  •,  this  is  alfo  annual. 
The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  ;  this 
hath  a  Reed-like  ftalk  as  large  as  a  man’s  thumb, 
rifing  upward  of  five  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  two 
inches  broad,  and  more  than  two  feet  long,  of  the 
fame  form  with  thofe  of  the  former  fort ;  the  fpikes 
at  the  top  are  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  very  compact, 
and  thicker  than  a  man’s  thumb  at  the  bafe,  growing 
taper  toward  the  top.  The  feeds  are  much  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  and  are  in  fome  white 
and  in  others  yellow. 

The 
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The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  ;  this 
hath  a  llrong  Reed-like  ftalk,  which  rifes  fix  or  feven 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves  more  than  three  feet 
long  ;  they  are  near  three  inches  broad  at  their  bale, 
ldfening  to  a  point  at  the  end,  having  a  fmooth  l'ur- 
face  ;  the  fpikes  arife  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  •,  they 
are  fingle,  but  not  fo  compact  as  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  having  foft  awns  or  beards  ;  they  are  about  fix 
inches  long,  and  hand  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks  ; 
the  grain  of  this  is  pretty  large. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Peru ;  this  rifes  with 
a  Reed-like  ftalk  fix  feet  high,  which  fends  out  two 
or  three  branches  from  the  fides,  and  is  garnifhed 
with  long  leaves  two  inches  broad  at  their  bale  ;  the 
ftalks  are  of  a  purple  colour,  the  leaves  are  all'o 
inclining  to  the  fame.  The  fpikes  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks,  and  at  the  end  of  the  branches  •, 
they  are  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  thicker  than 
a  man’s  thumb,  and  almoft  equal  at  the  point  with 
the  bafe.  They  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  having 
pretty  long  awns  or  beards  of  the  fame  colour,  as  are 
alfo  the  feeds,  which  are  larger  and  rounder  than  thofe 
of  the  other  forts. 

The  two  firft  forts  are  fown  in  feveral  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  fields,  as  Corn,  for  the  l'uftenance  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  it  is  reckoned  not  to  afford  fo  good 
nourifhment  as  Millet ;  however,  it  is  frequently  ufed 
in  fome  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  to  make  cakes 
and  bread,  but  the  German  is  not  fo  much  efteemed 
as  the  Italian  fort ;  but  as  it  will  ripen  better  in  cold 
countries  than  that,  it  is  generally  cultivated  where 
a  better  fort  of  grain  will  not  fucceed. 

The  feeds  of  this  fort  may  be  fown  in  the  fpring, 
at  the  fame  time  as  Barley  is  fown,  and  may  be  ma¬ 
naged  exafilly  in  the  fame  way  ;  but  this  fhould  not 
be  fown  too  thick,  for  thefe  feeds  are  very  fmall,  and 
the  plants  grow  ftronger,  therefore  require  more  room. 
The  German  fort  doth  not  grow  above  three  feet  high, 
unlefs  it  is  fown  on  very  rich  land,  in  which  cafe  it 
will  rife  to  be  four  feet  high;  but  the  leaves  and  Items 
of  this  Corn  are  very  large,  fo  require  to  Hand  four 
or  five  inches  apart,  otherwife  they  will  grow  up  weak 
and  come  to  little.  Thefe  large  growing  Corns  fhould 
be  fown  in  drills  at  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  fo 
that  the  ground  may  be  hoed  between  the  rows  of 
Corn,  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  the  ftir- 
ring  of  the  ground  will  greatly  improve  the  Corn.  In 
Auguft  the  Corn  will  ripen,  when  it  may  be  cut  down 
and  dried,  and  then  fhould  be  houfed. 

The  Italian  Panic  grows  much  larger  than  the  Ger¬ 
man,  and  produces  much  larger  fpikes ;  fo  this  fhould 
be  allowed  more  room  to  grow,  otherwife  it  will  come 
to  little.  This  is  alfo  later  before  it  ripens,  fo  it  is 
not  very  proper  for  cold  countries. 

The  other  forts  are  natives  of  very  warm  countries, 
where  they  are  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  to  make  bread. 
Thefe  grow  very  large,  and  require  a  good  fummer, 
otherwife  they  will  not  ripen  in  this  country.  The 
feeds  of  this  kind  fhould  be  fown  the  latter  end  of 
March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  on  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  and  the  plants  fhould  be  planted  out  when 
grown  to  a  proper  fize,  upon  a  bed  of  light  rich  earth, 
in  a  warm  fituation.  They  fhould  be  planted  in  rows 
about  three  feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  muft  be  kept 
clear  from  weeds.  When  the  plants  are  grown  pretty 
tall,  they  fliould  be  fupported  by  flakes,  otherwife 
the  winds  will  break  them  down  ;  and  when  the  Corn 
begins  to  ripen,  the  birds  muft  be  kept  from  it, 
otherwife  they  will  foon  deftroy  it.  Thefe  forts  are 
preferved  in  fome  curious  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety,  but  they  are  not  worth  cultivating  for  ufe  in 
England.  The  two  laft  forts  feldom  ripen  here. 

P  A  N  S I  E'S.  See  Viola  Tricolor. 

PAP  AVER.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  2.  tab.  119.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  573.  Poppy  ;  in  French,  Pavof . 
the  Characters  are, 

-1  he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  oval,  indented ,  and  com- 
pofed  of  two  almoft  oval ,  concave ,  obtufe  leaves ,  which 
fall  off.  7 he  flower  has  four  large  roundijh  petals  which 
jpreaa  open ,  with  a  great  number  of  hair-like  ftamina , 
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terminated  by  oblong ,  compreffed ,  ere  Pi  fummits.  /  ; 
center  is  placed  a  large  rcundifh  germen  bavin*  no  if 
but  is  crowned  by  a  plain ,  radiated ,  target-fhaped  ft  /’ 
' The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  large  capfule ,  cro  ^ 
by  the  plain  ftigma ,  having  one  cell ,  opening  'in  ■  f' . 
places  at  the  top  under  the  crown ,  and  is  filled  with  % 
feeds.  • 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe( 
of  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  which  includes  t  r 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  many  ftamina  and  ^ 
.  germen. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Papaver  ( Rhaas )  capfulis  glabris  globofis,  c  I 

pilofo  multifioro,  foliis  pinnatifidis  incifis.  Lin.  j 
Plant.  507.  Poppy  with  fmooth  globular  heads ,  a  l  j 
ftalk  with  many  flowers ,  and  wing-pointed  cut  kc  ■’ 
Papaver  erraticum,  rubrum,  campeftre.  J.  B.  2/*  . 
Common  red  field  Poppy.  !  ’* 

2.  Papaver  (Hybridum)  capfulis  fubglobofis  torofis  ' 
pidis,  caule  foliofo  multifioro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
Poppy  with  globular  capfules  which  are  furrowed  l 
prickly ,  and  a  leafy  ftalk  bearing  many  flowers.  Ai 
mone  capitulo  breviore  hifpido.  J.  B.  3.  396,  p 
mone  with  a  floor  ter  prickly  head. 

3.  Papaver  {Ar gem  one)  capfulis  clavatis  hifpidis,  c:  • 
foliofo  multifioro.  Inn.  Sp.  Plant.  506.  Poppy  [  \ 
nail-Jhaped  prickly  heads ,  and  a  leafy  ftalk  bearing  \ 
flowers.  Papaver  erraticum,  capite  longiore  hifpj 
Tourn.  Inft.  238.  Field  Poppy  with  a  longer  prickly  ht 

4.  Papaver  ( Alpinum )  capfula  hifpida,  fcapo  unifi 
nudo  hifpido,  foliis  bipinnatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  y 
Poppy  with  prickly  heads ,  and  a  naked  prickly  ftalk  be 
ing  one  flower ,  and  double  winged  leaves.  Argent 
Albina  coriandri  folio.  C.  B.  IJ.  172.  Alpine  Argem* 
with  a  Coriander  leaf. 

5.  Papaver  ( Cambricum )  capfulis  glabris  oblongis,  cat 
multifioro  laevi,  foliis  pinnatis  incifis.  Lin.  Sp.  Pla'. 
508.  Poppy  with  oblong  fmooth  heads ,  a  fmooth  ft, 
bearing  many  flowers ,  and  cut  winged  leaves.  Papav 
luteum  perenne,  laciniato  folio,  Cambrobritannicur 
Raii  Syn.  Ed.  3.  p.  309.  Yellow,  Welch ,  perenm 
Poppy ,  with  a  cut  leaf. 

6.  Papaver  (Nudicaule)  capfulis  hifpidis,  fcapo  ur 
floro  nudo  hifpido,  foliis  fimplicibus  pinnato-fmu 
tis.  Hort.  Upial.  136.  Poppy  with  prickly  heads,  an, 
ked  rough  ftalk  having  one  flower ,  and  fingle  leaves  whh 
are  wingedly  finuated.  Papaver  erraticum,  luteoflon 
capite  oblongo  hifpido.  Amman.  Ruth.  61.  Fie, 
Poppy  with  a  yellow  flower ,  and  an  oblong  prickly  head.  , 

7.  Papaver  ( Orientale )  capfulis  glabris,  caulibus  un 
floris,  fcabris,  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis.  Hort.  Upfa 
136.  Poppy  with  fmooth  heads ,  rough  leafy  ftalks  havir, 
one  flower ,  and  flawed  winged  leaves.  Papaver  Orier 
tale  hirfutiffimum  fiore  magno.  Tourn.  Cor.  17.  Afc 
hairy  eaftern  Poppy  with  a  large  flower. 

8.  Papaver  ( Somniferum )  calycibus’,'capfulifque  glabri; 
foliis  amplexicaulibus  incifis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  50S 
Poppy  with  fmooth  capfules  and  emp elements,  and  cut  leavi 
embracing  the  ftalks.  Papaver  hortenfe  nigro  femint 
fylveftre  Diofcoridis,  nigrum  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  17c 
Garden  Poppy  with  black  feeds. 

9.  Papaver  {Album)  capfulis  ovatis  glabris,  foliis  lati 
oribus  amplexicaulibus  marginibus  incifo-ferrati 
Poppy  with  oval  fmooth  heads ,  and  broader  leaves  err, 
bracing  the  ftalks ,  which  are  cut  on  their  edges  like  th  \ 
teeth  of  a  flaw.  Papaver  hortenfe,  femine  albo,  fati 
vum  Diofcoridis,  album  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  170.  Garde, 
Poppy  with  white  feeds ,  commonly  called  ■ white  Poppy'. 
The  firft  fort  is  the  common  red  Poppy,  whicll 
grows  naturally  on  arable  land  in  moft  parts  of  Eng 
land  ;  from  the  flowers  of  this  fort  is  drav/n  a  fimpl 
water,  a  tindlure,  a  fyrup  and  conferve  for  rnedicina 
ufe.  It  is  an  annual  plant;  from  the  roots  rife  feve 
ral  rough  branching  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high 
garnifhed  with  hairy  leaves  five  or  fix  inches  long 
deeply  jagged  almoft  to  the  midrib,  thofe  bn  th 
lower  part  of  the  leaves  being  the  deepeft;  thefe  jag 
are  oppofite  and  regular,  like  thofe  of  the  wingei 
leaves.  At  the  top  of  each  ftalk  ftand  the  flowers 
which  have  oval  hairy  empalements,  opening  witl 
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i/o  valves,  and  foon  fall  away.  The  flowers  are 
>mpofed  of  four  large  roundilh  petals,  which  are 
irrow  at  their  bale,  but  fpread  out  into  a  circular  or- 
>r;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  colour,  and  foon 
11  off.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
jjono-  fmooth  heads,  crowned  by  the  flat  target- 
aped  ftigma,  and  perforated  in  feveral  places  at  the 
p,  filled  with  fmall  purplilh-coloured  feeds.  There 
e  feveral  varieties  of  this  with  double  flowers,  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens  ;  fome  of  them  have  white  flowers, 
hers  have  red  flowers  bordered  with  white,  and 
me  have  variegated  flowers  •,  but  as  thefe  varieties 
ive  been  produced  by  culture  from  the  feeds  of  the 
)mmon  fort,  they  fhould  be  included  in  that  fpecies. 
he  l'econd  lort  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn  in 
any  parts  of  England  •,  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are 
uch  fmaller  than  thole  of  the  firft,  and  are  cut  into 
uch  finer  fegments ;  the  {talks  are  (lender,  a  little 
ore  than  a  foot  high,  not  fo  branching  as  the  for- 
er.  The  flowers  are  not  fo  Targe,  and  of  a  deep 
irple  colour,  very  foon  falling  away,  feldom  lading 
ore  than  a  whole  day,  thefe  are  lucceeded  by  ob- 
ng  prickly  heads,  filled  with  fmall  black  feeds.  It 
>wers  in  June. 

he  third  fort  grows  naturally  among  Corn  in  fome 
irts  of  England,  but  not  in  fo  great  plenty  as  either 
‘the  former.  The  leaves  of  this  are  finer  cut  and 
laller  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  are  not  fo  fine 
thofe  of  the  fecond  -,  the  (talks  do  not  rife  fo  high  as 
her  of  the  former,  and  feldom  have  many  branches, 
he  flowers  are  not  half  fo  large  as  either  of  the  for- 
?r,  and  are  of  a  copper  colour,  falling  away  in  a 
v  hours.  Thefe  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded 
long,  (lender,  prickly  heads,  which  are  channelled, 
ed  with  fmall,  black,  fhrivelled  feeds, 
re  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  among 
:  rocks.  The  leaves  of  this  are  fmooth  and  doubly 
nged,  the  fegments  are  finely  cut ;  the  (talks  rife 
out  a  foot  high,  fuftaining  one  fmall  yellow,  or  cop- 
r-coloured  flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
ickly  heads,  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  This  flowers 
our  the  fame  time  as  the  former  fort, 
le  fifth  fort  has  a  perennial  root-,  it  grows  na- 
ally  in  Wales,  and  alfo  in  fome  of  the  northern 
anties  in  England.  I  found  it  growing- plentifully 
ar  Kirby-Lonfdale  in  Weftmoreland.  Tournefort 
o  found  this  plant  upon  the  Pyrenean  mountains; 
le  leaves  of  this  fort  are  winged  the  lobes  are 
eply  cut  on  their  edges.  The  (talks  rife  a  foot 
yh  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  are  garniftied  with  a  few 
all  leaves  of  the  fame  fhape  as  the  lower.  The  up- 
r  part  of  the  (talk  is  naked,  fuftaining  one  large  yel- 
v  flower.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded 
oblong  fmooth  capfules,  filled  with  fmall  purpli(h 
ds. 

re  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  confines  of  Ruf- 
,  near  Tartary.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  Angle, 
d  finuated  almoft  to  the  midrib  in  form  of  a  winged 
if ;  they  are  rough  and  hairy.  The  (talk  riles  near 
o  feet  high  ;  it  is  (lender,  naked,  fuftaining  one 
wer  at  the  top,  which  is  compofed  of  four  roundifh 
tals  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  each  having  a  dark 
ttom  or  tail.  The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  fcent, 
it  are  of  (hort  duration.  They  come  out  in  June, 
d  are  fucceeded  by  long  rough  capfules,  filled  with 
tall  feeds. 

ae  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Armenia,  from 
aence  Dr.  Tournefort  fent  the  feeds  to  the  royal 
rdens  at  Paris,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  were  af- 
ward  communicated  to  the  curious  gardens  in  Eng- 
id  and  Holland.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  corn- 
fed  of  two  or  three  ftrong  fibres  as  thick  as  a  man’s 
tie  finger,  which  are  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  of  a 
rk  brown  on  their  outfide,  and  full  of  a  milky  juice, 
)ich  is  very  bitter  and  acrid.  The  leaves  are 
nged,  and  fawed  on  their  edges ;  they  are  a  foot 
ig,  clofely  covered  with  briftly  white  hairs.  The 
Iks  rife  two  feet  and  a  half  high  ^  they  are 
ry  rough  and  hairy,  garnifhed  below  with  leaves 
e  thofe  at  bottom,  but  fmaller  j  the  upper  part  is 
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naked,  fuftaining  at  the  top  one  very  large  flower,  of 
the  fame  colour  with  the  common  red  Poppy.  Thefe 
appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fmooth 
capfules,  filled  with  purplifh  feeds. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  which  differ 
only  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers  ^  and  I  have  been 
informed,  there  is  a  double  flower  of  this  kind,  but 
I  have  not  feen  it.  Tournefort  fays,  the  Turks  eat  the 
green  heads  of  this  Poppy,  although  they  are  very  bit¬ 
ter  and  acrid. 

The  eighth  fort  is  the  common  black  Poppy,  the 
feeds  of  which  are  fold  in  the  (hops  by  the  title  of 
Maw-feed.  The  fort  with  Angle  flowers  grows  in  the 
warm  parts  of  Europe  naturally  ;  this  is  annual ;  the 
(talks  rife  three  feet  high  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  divide 
into  feveral  branches,  and  are  garniflied  with  large 
leaves,  which  are  fmooth,  and  deeply  cut  or  jagged 
on  their  edges,  embracing  the  (talks  with  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  grow  on  the  top  of  the  (talks ;  they  are 
compofed  of  four  large  roundifh  petals  of  a  purplifli 
colour,  with  dark  bottoms,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
fmooth  capfules  filled  with  black  feeds.  •  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the  latter  end  of  Auguft. 
There  are  great  varieties  in  the  flowers  of  this  fort, 
fome  having  very  large  double  flowers,  which  are  va¬ 
riegated  of  feveral  colours  ;  fome  are  red  and  white, 
others  purple  and  white,  and  fome  are  finely  (potted 
like  Carnations  fo  that  during  their  (hort  continu¬ 
ance  in  flower,  there  are  few  plants  whofe  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  fo  beautiful  but  having  an  offenfive  fcent,  and 
being  of  fliort  duration,  they  are  not  much  regarded. 
The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in 
cooling  ointments ;  and  the  heads  of  this  were  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  lyrupus  e  Melonio,  but  in  the  late 
Difpenfaries  they  have  been  left  out. 

The  ninth  fort  is  the  common  white  Poppy  -,  this  is 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  heads,  which  are  ufed  in 
medicine.  The  (talks  of  this  are  large,  fmooth,  and 
rife  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet  -,  they  branch  out 
into  feveral  fmaller,  garniflied  withlarge  grayifli  leaves, 
whofe  bafe  embraces  the  (talks  -,  they  are  jagged  ir¬ 
regularly  on  their  fides.  The  flowers  terminate  the 
(talks  ;  thefe,  when  inclofed  in  the  empalement,  nod 
downward,  but  before  the  flowers  open  they  are 
ereft.  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed 
of  two  large  oval  leaves,  of  the  fame  grayifli  colour 
as  the  other ;  thefe  feparate  and  foon  drop  off.  The 
flower  is  compofed  of  four  large,  roundifh,  white  pe¬ 
tals,  which  are  of  fliort  duration,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  large  roundifli  heads  as  big  as  Oranges,  flatted  at 
both  ends,  having  indented  crowns,  and  are  filled 
with  fmall  white  feeds.  This  flowers  in  June,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fort,  which  differ 
in  the  colour  of  their  flowers  and  multiplicity  of  pe¬ 
tals  ;  thofe  with  beautiful  flowers  are  preferved  in 
gardens  for  ornament,  but  that  with  the  Angle  flowers 
only  is  cultivated  for  ufe.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  are 
ufed  in  emulfions,  being  cooling,  and  good  in  fevers 
and  inflammatory  diftempers,  as  alfo  for  the  ftran- 
gury  and  heat  of  the  urine.  Of  the  dry  heads  in- 
fufed  and  boiled  in  water,  is  made  the  diacodium  of 
the  (hops. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  from  the  heads 
of  this  fort  of  Poppy  the  opium  is  extra&ed  ;  but  one 
of  the  heads  which  I  have  by  me,  from  which  opium 
had  been  extrafted  in  Turkey,  is  of  a  different  fhape 
from  thofe  of  this  fort. 

All  the  forts  of  Poppy  are  propagated  by  feeds,  but 
the  fifth  and  feventh  forts,  which  have  perennial  roots, 
may  be  alfo  propagated  by  offsets.  The  beft  time  for 
fowing  the  feeds  is  in  September,  when  they  will 
more  certainly  grow  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  thofe  forts  which  are  annual  will  make 
larger  plants,  and  flower  better  than  when  they  are 
fown  in  the  fpring.  The  beft  way  is  to  few  the  feeds 
of  the  annual  kinds  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  and  to  thin  the  plants  where  they  aretooclofe; 
thofe  of  the  large  kinds  fhould  not  be  left  nearer  to 
each  other  than  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  the  fmaller 
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Torts  may  be  allowed  about  half  that  fpace.  The 
culture  they  will  require  after  this,  is  only  to  keep 

them  clean  from  weeds.  . 

Thole  who  are  cUrioUs  to  have  fine  Poppies  in  their 
gardens,  carefully  look  over  their  plants  when  they 
beo-in  to  flower,  and  cut  up  all  thofe  plants  whofe 
flowers  are  not  very  double  and  well  marked,  before 
they  open  their  flowers,  to  prevent  their  farina  mixing 
with  their  finer  flowers,  which  would  degenerate 
them  j  and  it  is  the  not  being  careful  of  this,  that 
caufes  the  flowers  to  degenerate  fo  frequently  in  ma¬ 
ny  places,  which  is  often  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned 
by  the  ground. 

The  yellow  Welffi  Poppy  requires  a  cool  fhady  fix¬ 
ation,  where  the  plants  will  thrive,  and  produce  plenty 
of  feeds  annually.  If  thefe  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  the  plants  will  come  up  better  than  when  fown 
by  hand  ;  but  if  they  are  fown,  it  ffiould  be  always  in 
the  autumn  for  the  leeds  of  this,  which  are  fown  in 
the  fpring,  rarely  fucceed. 

The  beflf  time  to  tranfplant  and  part  the  roots  of 
this  fort  is  in  the  autumn,  that  the  plants  may  be  well 
eftablifhed  in  their  new  quarters,  before  the  dry  wea¬ 
ther  comes  on  in  the  fpring. 

The  eaftern  Poppy  will  thrive  either  in  fun  or  ffiade, 
for  I  have  feveral  of  thefe  plants  growing  under  trees, 
where  they  have  thriven  many  years,  and  flower  full 
as  well  as  thofe  in  an  open  fituation,  but  came  later  in 
the  feafon.  This  will  propagate  very  fall  by  ’its 
roots,  fo  there  is  no  neceffity  for  fowing  the  deeds, 
unlefs  to  procure  new  varieties.  This  fort  ffiould  be 
tranfplanted  at  the  fame  feafon  as  the  former  •,  and  if 
the  feeds  are  fown,  it  fhould  be  at  the  fame  time,  for 
the  reafons  before  given. 

PAPAVER  CORNI  CU LATUM.  SeeGi.AU- 

CIUM. 

PAPAVER  SPINOSUM.  See  Acremone. 
PAPAYA.  See  Carica. 

PAPILIONACEOUS.  A  papilionaceous  (or 
Pea-bloom)  flower  is  fo  called,  becaufe  in  fome  mea- 
fure  it  refembles  a  butterfly  with  its  wings  expanded. 
It  always  confifts  of  thefe  parts ;  the  vexillum  or 
ftandard,  which  is  a  large  ered  fegment  or  petal ;  the 
alse,  or  two  wings,  which  compofe  the  fides,  and  the 
carina,  or  keel,  which  is  a  concave  petal  or  fegment, 
refembling  the  lower  part  of  a  boat:  this  keel  is 
fometimes  entire,  and  fometimes  it  confifts  of  two  pe¬ 
tals  or  fegments  adhering  pretty  clofe  together.  Of 
this  tribe  are  Peas,  Beans,  Kidney-beans,  Vetches, 
and  other  leguminous  plants. 

PAPPOSE  PLANTS  are  fuch  as  have  their  feeds 
covered  with  a  down,  which  adheres  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  feed,  and  are  of  ufe  to  fpread  them  when 
ripe,  by  fuftaining  them  in  the  air,  fo  that  they  may 
be  conveyed  to  a  great  diftance.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
Sow-thiftles,  Hawkweeds,  Dandelion,  Starworts,  &c. 

PARASITICAL  PLANTS  are  fuch  as  are  produced 
out  of  the  trunk  or  branches  of  other  plants,  from 
whence  they  receive  their  nouriffiment,  and  will  not 
grow  upon  the  ground,  as  the  Mifleto,  &c. 

PARIETARIA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  509.  tab. 
289.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1020.  fo  called  from  Paries, 
Pat.  a  wall,  becaufe  it  grows  on  old  walls.]  Pellito- 
ry  ;  in  French,  Parietaire. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers  upon  the  flame  - 
plant.  'There  are  two  hermaphrodite  flowers  contained  in 
a  fix-leaved  involucrum  •,  thefe  have  a  quadrifid  plain 
empalement  of  one  leaf,  half  the  fize  of  the  involucrum. 
They  have  no  petals ,  but  fouF  permanent  awl-Jhaped 
(lamina  longer  than  the  empalement ,  terminated  by- twin 
summits ,  with  an  oval  germen  fupporting  a  Jlender  co¬ 
loured  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  pencil-Jhaped  ftigma.  The  ger¬ 
men  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  feed  wrapped  up  in  the 
empalement.  The  female  flowers  have  no  ftamina ,  but  in 
ether  rcfpells  are  the  fame  as  the  hermaphrodite. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-third  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers 
on  the  fame  plant. 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Parietaria  ( Officinalis )  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis 
ternis.  Hort.  Upfal.  38.  Pellitory  with  oval  fpear-fhi  d 
leaves ,  placed  alternately.  Parietaria  officinarum  f 
Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  121.  The  officinal  Pelliton  f 
Diofcorides. 

2.  Parietaria  ( Judiaca )  foliis  ovatis  caulibus  ere 
ufeulis,  calycibus  trifloris,  corollis  hermaphrod 
deftoratis  elongato-cylindricis.  Lin.  Sp.  1492.  p  ’ 
tory  with  oval  leaves ,  an  ere  hi  fialk,  and  three  flower  2 
each  cup,  which  are  hermaphrodite.  Parietaria  mi  r 
Ocimi  folio.  C.  B.  P.  12 1.  Smaller  Pellitory  win  > 
Bafll  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  L 
land,  but  was  not  in  England  till  the  year  1727,  w  t 
I  brought  it  here.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  t  • 
fort  which  is  recommended  by  the  ancients  to  be  u 
in  medicine  •,  it  hath  a  thick  perennial  root,  compo 
of  flefhy  reddifli  fibres,  from  which  arile  many  fta 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garniffied  with  hairy,  0\ 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  about  two  inches  long,  and  c 
broad  in  the  middle,  having  feveral  veins.  T 
flowers  come  out  in  fmall  clufters  on  the  fide  of 
ftalks  ;  they  are.  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  colour, 
make  no  figure.  Thefe  appear  in  fucceffion  all  1 
fummer  months,  and  the  feeds  ripen  according 
which  are  call  out  to  a  diftance  with  an  elaftic 
when  ripe. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  plentifully  on  old  walls,  a 
the  fides  of  dry  banks  in  moft  parts  of  England ;  t 
differs  from  the  former  in  having  lhorter  ftalks,  a 
fmaller  oval  leaves.  The  flowers  are  alfo  lefs,  a 
are  in  fmaller  clufters ;  in  other  refpeds  they  are  t 
fame. 

They  may  be  propagated  in  plenty  from  a  finr 
plant,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter  its  feeds,  m 
fill  the  ground  about  it  with  young  plants,  for  t' 
feeds  are  very  difficult  to  colled:,  as  they  are  thro\ 
out  of  their  covers  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe. 

There  are  three  or  four  other  fpecies  of  this  geni 
but  as  they  have  little  beauty  and  are  of  no  ufe, 
are  not  cultivated  in  gardens. 

PARIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  449.  Herba  Paris.  Tour 
Inft.  R.  H.  233.  tab.  117.  True-love,  or  One-berry 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent,  and  cempcj 
of  flour  leaves,  which  expand  in  form  of  a  crofs.  I, 
flower  alfo  hath  four  leaves,  which  fpread  open  in  t. 
fame  manner,  and  are  permanent.  In  the  center  of !, 
flower  is  fituated  a  roundifh  four-cornered  germen ,  fu 
porting  four  fpreading  flyles,  crowned  by  ftngle  fummii 
This  is  attended  by  eight  ftamina,  each  having  an  obloi 
fummit ,  faftened  by  threads  on  each  fide  to  the  Jtamin 
The  germen  afterward  changes  to  a  roundifh  berry,  havh 
four  cells  which  are  filled  with  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  feftic 
of  Linnaeus’s  eighth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plan 
whofe  flowers  have  eight  ftamina  and  fourftyles. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Paris  ( Quadrifolia )  foliis  quaternis.  Flor.  Lapp.  15. 
Herb  Paris,  True-love,  or  One-berry. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moifl:  fhady  woods  in  d 
vers  parts  of  England,  but  efpecially  In  the  northei 
counties,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  preferved 
gardens.  The  only  method  to  procure  it,  is  to  ta » 
up  the  plants  from  the  places  where  they  grow  wiu 
preferving  good  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  an 
plant  them  in  a  fhady  moift  border,  where  they  ni£ 
remain  undifturbed,  in  which  fituation  they  will  h\ 
fome  years ;  but  as  it  is  a  plant  of  little  beauty,  it 
rarely  preferved  in  gardens. 
PARKINSONIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  2 5-  tab.- 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  460. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  fpreads  open  \  it  is  of  0 
leaf,  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  top.  The  flower  b 
five  almoft  equal  petals  placed  circularly ;  the  four  upp 
are  oval,  the  under  is  kidney-fhaped.  It  has  ten  declinu 
ftamina  terminated  by  oblong  fummit s ,  and  a  long  tap 
germen  with  fear ce  any  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufefligm 
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he  germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  taper  pod  with 
jelling  joints ,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  one  oblong  feed. 
his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fird  fe&ion  of 
innteus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
liofe  flowers  have  ten  (lamina  and  one  dyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
kinsonia  (. Aculeata .)  Parkinfonia.  Hort.  Cliff.  57. 
irkinfonia  aculeata,  foliis  minutis,  uni  codas  adnexis. 
um.  Nov.  Gen.  25.  Prickly  Parkinfonia  with t  very 
•all  leaves ,  which  are  faftened  to  one  middle  rib. 
his  plant  was  difcovered  by  Father  Plunder  in  Ame- 
;a,  who  gave  it  this  name  in  honour  of  Mr.  John 
irkinfon,  who  publifhed  an  Univerfal  Hiflory  of 
lants  in  Englifh,  in  the  year  1640. 
is  very  common  in  the  Spani(h  Wed-Indies,  but  of 
ce  years  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  Englifh  fet- 
;ments  in  America,  for  the  beauty  and  fweetnefs  of 
;  flowers.  This,  in  the  countries  where  it  grows  na- 
rally,  riles  to  be  a  tree  of  twenty  feet  high  or  more, 
d  bears  long  (lender  bunches  of  yellow  flowers, 
aich  hang  down  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  La- 
irnum.  Thefe  flowers  have  a  mod  agreeable  fweet 
;nt,  fo  as  to  perfume  the  air  to  a  confiderable  dif¬ 
ace  round  about  the  trees  •,  for  which  reafon,  the 
habitants  of  the  Wed-Indies  plant  them  near  their 
bitations.  And  though  this  plant  has  not  been  in¬ 
duced  many  years  into  the  Englifh  fettlements,  yet 
is  now  become  fo  common  in  all  the  iflands,  that 
it  few  houfes  are  without  fome  of  the  trees  near  it ; 
r  it  produces  flowers  and  feeds  in  plenty  in  about 
0  years  from  feed,  fo  that  it  may  foon  be  made 
mmon  in  all  hot  countries ;  but  in  Europe  it  re¬ 
des  a  dove,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  through  the 
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ds  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be 
vn  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  fre(h  earth  early  in 
2  fpring,  and  the  pots  mud  be  plunged  into  a  hot- 
d  of  tanners  bark,  where,  in  about  three  weeks  or 
month’s  time,  the  plants  will  come  up,  when  they 
Duld  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  frequently  re- 
fhed  with  a  little  water.  In  a  little  time  thefe 
ints  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  which  (hould  be  done 
ry  carefully,  fo  as  not  to  injure  their  roots.  They 
id  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  halfpenny  pot 
ed  with  light  frelh  earth,  and  then  plunged  into 
:  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  dir  up  the  tan  ^  and 
t  hath  lod  its  heat,  there  (hould  be  fome  frefh  tan 
ded  to  renew  it  again.  Then  (hade  the  plants 
)m,  the  heat  of  the  lun,  until  they  have  taken  new 
at ;  after  which  time  they  lhould  have  frefh  air  ad- 
tted  to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth 
the  feafon.  With  this  managertient  the  plants  will 
aw  fo  fad,  as  to  fill  the  pots  with  their  roots  by  the 
ginning  of  July,  at  which  time  they  (hould  be 
fted  into  pots  a  little  larger  than  the  former, 
d  plunged  again  into  the  bark-bed  to  forward 
dr  taking  new  root ;  after  which  it  will  be  the  bed 
.y  to  inure  the  plants  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open 
,  that  they  may  be  hardened  before  winter ;  for 
they  are  kept  too  warm  in  winter,  the  plants  will 
cay  before  the  next  fpring.  The  only  method  by 
lich  I  have  fucceeded  in  keeping  this  plant  through 
2  winter,  was  by  hardening  them  in  July  and  Au- 
ift  to  bear  the  open  air  ;  and  in  September  I  placed 
;m  on  (helves  in  the  dry  dove,  at  the  greated  dif- 
lce  from  the  fire,  fo  that  they  were  in  a  very  tern- 
rate  warmth  ;  and  there  they  retained  their  leaves 
the  winter,  and  continued  in  health,  when  thofe 
lich  were  placed  in  a  warmer  fituation,  as  alfo  thofe 
the  green-houfe,  were  entirely  dedroyed,  but  thefe 
dom  furvived  the  fecond  winter. 

R.NASSIA.  Tourn.  Ind.  R.  H.  246.  tab.  127. 
n.  Gen.  Plant.  345.  Grafs  of  ParnafiTus. 

The  Characters  are, 

e  flower  hath  a  permanent  fpr ending  empalement ,  cut  into 
’.parts.  The  flower  has  five  roundifh ,  concave,  fpr  ending 
als,  which  have  five  heart  fhaped  concave  neltariums , 
l  five  ftamina  terminated  by  deprefj'ed  fummits,  with  a 
ge  oval  germen  having  no  ftyle,  but  four  obtufe  perma- 
'■t  fligmas  in  their  place.  The  germen  afterward  turns 


to  an  ovaljfour-cornered  capfule  with  one  cell ,  containing 
fever al  oblong  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  feet  ion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants 
whoie  flowers  have  five  damina  and  four  dyles. 

The  Species  are, 

Parnassia  ( Paluftris .)  Parnaffus  Grafs.  Parnaflia  pa- 
iudris  &  vulgaris.  Ind.  R.  H.  Common  Marfh  Grafs  of 
Parnaffus. 

2.  Parnassia  (Plena  flare)  vulgaris  flore  pleno.  Com¬ 
mon  Grafts  of  Parnaffus,  with  a  double  flower. 

The  former  of  thefe  forts  grows  wild  in  moid  mea¬ 
dows  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  but  particularly  in 
the  north ;  but  it  doth  not  grow  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London,  any  nearer  than  on  the  other  fide  of 
Watford,  in  the  low  meadows  by  Caflioberry,  where 
it  is  in  pretty  great  plenty. 

The  other  fort  is  an  accidental  variety  of  the  former, 
which  has  been  flifcovered  wild,  and  tranfplanted  into 
gardens.  This  is  but  rarely  to  be  found,  being  in 
very  few  gardens  at  prefent. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  taken  up  from  the  natural  places 
of  their  growth,  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots, 
and  planted  into  pots  filled  with  pretty  drong,  frelh, 
undunged  earth,  and  placed  in  a  lhady  fituation, 
where,  if  they  are  coridantly  watered  in  dry  weather, 
they  will  thrive  very  well,  and  flower  every  dimmer ; 
but  if  the  plants  are  planted  in  the  full  ground,  it 
fhould  be  in  a  very  moid  (hady  border,  otherwife 
they  will  not  live ;  and  thefe  fhould  be  as  duly  wa¬ 
tered  as  thofe  in  the  pots  in  dry  weather,  to  make 
them  produce  drong  flowers. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their  roots, 
which  (hould  be  done  in  March,  before  they  put  out 
new  leaves  •,  but  the  roots  fhould  not  be  divided  too 
fmall,  for  that  will  prevent  their  flowering  the  follow¬ 
ing  dimmer.  Thefe  roots  (hould  always  be  planted  in 
pretty  drong  frefli  earth,  for  they  will  not  thrive  in  a 
light  rich  foil.  In  the  fpring  they  mud  be  condantly 
•watered,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  otherwife 
they  will  not  flower ;  nor  (hould  they  be  parted  of- 
tener  than  every  third  year,  to  have  them  drong. 
Thefe  plants  flower  in  July,  and  their  feeds  are  ripe 
the  latter  end  of  Augud. 

It  is  called  ParnafiTus,  from  Mount  ParnafiTus,  on 
which  it  was  fuppofed  to  grow  ;  and  from  the  cattle 
feeding  on  it,  it  was  called  a  Grafs,  though  the  plant 
has  no  refemblance  to  any  of  the  Grafs  kind,  but  is 
more  like  the  Ranunculus  in  flower,  and  the  leaves 
are  pretty  broad,  oblohg,  and  fmooth. 

PARONYCHIA.  See  Illecebrum. 

PARSLEY.  See  Apium. 

PARSNEP.  See  Pastinaca. 

PARTERRE  is  a  level  divifion  of  ground,  which, 
for  the  mod  part,  faces  the  fouth  and  bed  front  of 
a  houfe,  and  is  generally  furnifhed  with  greens, 
flowers,  &c. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  Parterres,  as  plain  Grafs 
with  borders,  and  Parterres  of  embroidery,  &c. 

Plain  Parterres  are  more  beautiful  in  England  than  in 
any  other  countries,  by  reafon  of  the  excellency  of 
our  turf,  and  that  decency  and  unaffedted  fimplicity 
that  it  affords  to  the  eye  of  the  fpedlator. 

Others  are  cut  into  (hell  and  fcroll-work,  with  fand- 
alleys  between  them,  which  are  the  fined  Parterre 
works  efieemed  in  France. 

As  to  the  general  proportion  of  Parterres,  an  oblong 
or  long  fquare  is  accounted  the  mod  proper  figure 
for  a  Parterre ;  becaufe  by  the  rules  of  perfpedtive, 
or  the  natural  declenfion  of  the  vifual  rays  in  optics, 
a  long  fquare  finks  almoft  to  a  fquare,  and  an  exadl 
fquare  appears  much  lefs  than  it  really  is,  therefore 
a  Parterre  (hould  not  be  lefs  than  twice  as  long  as  it 
is  broad  ;  twice  and  a  half  is  accounted  a  very  good 
proportion,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  three  times  is  ex¬ 
ceeded. 

As  to  the  breadth  of  a  Parterre,  it  is  to  take  its  di- 
menfions  from  the  breadth  of  the  front  of  the  houfe. 
If  the  front  of  the  houfe  is  one  hundred  feet  long,  the 
breadth  of  the  Parterre  (hould  be  one  hundred  and 

fifty 
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fifty  feet  •,  and  if  the  front  of  the  houfe  be  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  the  Parterre  fhould  be  fifty  feet  broader ; 
but  where  the  front  of  the  houfe  exceeds,  the  breadth 
of  the  Parterre,  it  will  be  a  good  proportion  to  make 
the  Parterre  of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  the  front. 
Some  do  not  approve  of  making  Parterres  very  broad, 
becaufe  it  makes  them  appear  too  fhort  when  no¬ 
thing  is  more  pleafing  to  the  eye,  than  a  contrafted 
regular  conduct  and  view,  as  foon  as  the  perfon  goes 
out  of  a  houfe  or  building  ;  and  a  forward  direft 
view  is  the  belt,  whether  it  be  either  Parterre  or  lawn, 
or  any  other  open  Ipace,  either  two,  three,  or  four¬ 
fold  in  the  width  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  thole  defigns 
may  juftly  be  difapproved,  by  which  the  noblenefs 
of  the  view  is  marred  at  the  immediate  entrance  into 
the  garden,  the  angle  of  light  being  broken^  and 
confufed. 

The  making  of  Parterres  too  large  caufes  a  great  ex¬ 
pence,  and  at  the  lame  time  occafions  a  diminution 
of  wood,  which  is  the  molt  valuable  part  of  a  garden. 
As  to  the  adorning  and  furnifhing  thefe  Parterres, 
whether  it  be  plain  or  with  embroidery,  that  depends 
much  upon  the  form  of  them,  and  therefore  muft  be 
left  to  the  judgment  and  fancy  of  the  defigner. 

PARTHENIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  939.  Parthe¬ 
niaftrum.  Niffol.  Aft.  Par.  t  71 1.  Dill.  Gen.  13.  Baf- 
tard  Feverfew. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  flower  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  florets  and fe¬ 
male  half  florets ,  which  are  inclofed  in  a  common  jive- 
leaved  fpreading  empalement.  Tte  hermaphrodite  flowers 
which  form  the  difk ,  have  one  tubulous  petal  cut  into  five 
parts  at  the  brim  ;  they  have  five  hair-like  Jlamina  the 
length  of  the  tube ,  terminated  by  thick  fummits.  The 
germen  is  fituated  below  the  floret ,  and  is  fcarce  vifible , 
fupporting  a  fender  ftyle  having  no  ftigma ;  thefe  florets 
are  barren.  The  female  florets  which  compofe  the  rays' 
or  border ,  are  ftretched  out  on  one  ftde  like  a  tongue  ; 
thefe  have  a  large ,  heart-floaped ,  compreffed  germen ,  with 
a  fender  ftyle  crowned  by  two  long  fpreading  ftigmas. 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  one  heart-fhaped  comprejjed  feed. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  which  have  male  and  female,  or  hermaphro¬ 
dite  flowers  in  the  fame  plants,  whofe  male  or  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers  have  five  fiamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Parthenium  ( Hyfterophorus )  foliis  compofito-multi- 
fidis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  442.  Parthenium  with  many- 
pointed  compound  leaves.  Partheniaftrum  artemifne  fo¬ 
lio,  flore  albo.  Hort.  Chelf.  152.  Baftard  Feverfew , 
with  a  Mugwort  leaf. 

2.  Parthenium  ( Integrifolium )  foliis  ovatis  crenatis.  Lin. 
Hort.  Cliff.  442.  Parthenium  with  oval  crenated  leaves. 
Partheniaftrum  helenii  folio.  Hort.  Elth.  302.  tab. 

2  25.  Baftard  Feverfew  with  an  Elecampane  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  grows  wild  in  great  plenty  in  the  ifland 
of  Jamaica,  and  in  fome  other  of  the  Englifh  fet- 
rlements  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  is  called  wild 
Wormwood,  and  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  vul¬ 
nerary  herb. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  plentifully  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  from  whence  the  feeds  have 
been  brought  to  Europe. 

The  firft  is  an  annual  plant,  which  may  be  propa- 
pagated  by  flowing  the  feeds  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the 
flpring  •,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  on  another  hot-bed,  at  about  five  or 
fix  inches  diftance,  cbferving  to  water  and  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  time 
they  muft  have  a  pretty  large  fhare  of  frefh  air  in 
warm  weather,  by  railing  the  glaffes  of  the  hot-bed 
every  day,  and  they  muft  be  duly  watered  every 
other  day  at  leaft.  When  the  plants  have  grown  fo 
as  to  meet  each  other,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up,  preferving  a  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and 
each  planted  into  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  light  rich 
earth  ;  and  if  they  are  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- 
btd,  it  wiil  greatly  facilitate  their  taking  frefh  root; 
out  where  this  conveniency  is  wanting,  the  plants 
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fhould  be  removed  to  a  Warm  fheltered  fituat  - 
where  they  muft  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  until" t 
have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  time  they  ma\  i 
expofed,  with  other  hardy  annual  plants  in  a  w  ^ 
fituation,  where  they  will  flower  in  July,  and  t  • 
feeds  will  ripen  in  September.  But  if  the  fe- 
fhould  prove  cold  and  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to  h  * 
a  plant  or  two  in  flicker,  either  in  the  ftove  or 
der  tall  frames,  in  order  to  have  good  feeds,  if  p  ^ 
plants  which  are  expofed  fhould  fail,  whereby  - 
fpecies  may  be  prefer ved. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  dies  > 
the  ground  every  autumn,  and  lhoots  up  ao-ain  . 
following  fpring.  The  feeds  of  this  fort  were  fent  ■ 
by  my  good  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Dale,  from  So  1 
Carolina,  where  tile  plants  grow  wild.  This  n  • 
be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn  ;  t 
may  be  planted  in  the  full  ground,  where  it  will  ab  • 
the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well.  This  i 
flowers  in  July,  but  feldom  produces  good  feeds 
England. 

Thefe  plants  make  no  great  appearance,  fo  are  feldt 
cultivated  but  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

PAS  QJJ  E-FLO  WER.  See  Pulsatilla. 

P  A  S  S  E  R  I  N  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  440.  Thymel? 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  594.  Pluk.  Sanamunda.  Cl 
Sparrow-wort. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  no  empalement it  has  one  withered  pet 
having  a  finder  cylindrical  tube  fwelling  below  the  m 
die ,  and  divided  into  four  parts  at  the  top ,  which  fpre 
open.  It  hath  eight  briftly  Jlamina  fitting  on  the  t 
of  the  tube ,  terminated  by  ere  hi  fummits  alnioft  oval, 
has  an  oval  germen  undet  the  tube ,  having  a  flendcr  ji 
rifing  on  one  fide  of  the  top  of  the  germen ,  crowned  by 
headed  ftigma ,  fet  with  prickly  hairs  on  every  fide.  I 
germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  feed  pointed  at  bo 
ends ,  inclofed  in  a  thick  oval  capfule  of  one  cell. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  1 
Linnseus’s  eighth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plan 
whofe  flowers  have  eight  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Passer ni a  ( Filiformis )  foliis  linearibus  convex 
quadrifariam  imbricatis,  ramis  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sjf 
Plant.  559.  Sparrow-wort  with  linear  convex  leaves  in 
bricated  jour  ways ,  and  downy  branches.  Thymela 
Ethiopica,  paflerinas  foliis.  Breyn,  Cent.  10.  fig. 
Ethiopian  Spurge  Laurel ,  with  Sparrow-wort  leaves. 

2.  Passerina  ( Hirfuta )  foliis  carnofis  extus  glabri. 

caulibus  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  559.  Spawn f 
wort  with  ftejhy  leaves ,  which  are  frnooth  on  their  outfd 
and  downy  ftalks.  Sanamunda  3.  Cluf.  Plift.  1.  p.  8c 

The  third  Sanamunda  of  Cluftus. 

3.  Passernia  ( Ciliata )  foliis  lanceolatis  fubciliatis  erec 
tis,  ramis  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  559.  Sparrow-woi 
with  fpear-fhaped  ercll  leaves  having  finall  hairs  an 
naked  branches.  Sanamunda  1.  Cluf.  Hift.  88.  Tl. 
firft  Sanamunda  of  Cluftus. 

4.  Passernia  ( Uniflora )  foliis  linearibus  oppofitis,  fle 
ribus  terminalibus  folitariis,  ramis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp 
Plant.  560.  Sparrow-wort  with  linear  leaves  placed  op 
pofitc ,  ftngle  flowers  terminating  the  branches,  and  fmoot 
ftalks.  Thymekea  ramofa,  linearibus  foliis  anguffo 
flore  folitario.  Burm.  Afr.  131.  tab.  48.  fig.  1.  Branch 
ing  Spurge  Laurel ,  with  narrow  linear  leaves  and  aftng 
flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Goo- 
Hope,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  to  the  gai 
dens  in  Holland.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  fiv 
or  fix  feet  hieh,  fend  inn  out  branches  the  who! 
length,  which,  when  young,  grow  erect,  but  as  trie 
advance  in  length,  they  incline  toward  an  horizonu 
pofition ;  but  more  fo,  when  the  final!  fhoots  tc 
ward  the  end  are  full  of  flowers  and  fecd-vefie.: 
which  weigh  down  the  weak  branches  from  their  up 
light  pofition.  The  branches  are  covered  with  a  whit 
down  like  meal,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  vei 
narrow  leaves  which  are  convex,  and  lie  over  eacl 
other  in  four  rows  like  the  feales  of  fith,  fo  as  that  til 
young  branches  leem  as  if  they  were  four-cornered 
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'he  flowers  come  out  at  the  extremity  of  the  young: 
ranches,  from  between  the  leaves  on  every  fide 
iey  are  lmall  and  white,  fo  make  but  little  appear- 
nce,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  feed-veftels,  which 
■cm  withered  and  dry.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
une  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn, 
'his  plant  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  during  the 
immer  months,  which  fhould  bo  planted  in  a  bed  of 
iamy  earth,  and  clofely  covered  with  a  bell  or  hand- 
lafs  to  exclude  the  air,  lhading  them  every  day  from 
ie  fun,  and'refrefhing  them  now  and  then  with  wa- 
With  this  treatment  the  cuttings  will  have  taken 
)0t  in  about  two  months,  when  they  may  betaken 
p,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  foft 
iamy  earth,  placing  them  in  the  lhade  till  they  have 
iken  new  root ;  then  they  may  be  removed  into  a 
altered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Oft o- 
?r,  when  they  mull  be  placed  in  the  green-houfe,  for 
iey  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  through  the  winter  in 
n gland  *,  but  they  require  no  other  treatment,  than 
[yrtles  and  other  hardy  green-houfe  plants,  which 
to  lcreen  them  from  froft.  As  this  plant  retains 
;  verdure  all  the  year,  fo  it  makes  a  pretty  variety 
the  green-houfe  in  winter. 

may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  if  fown  in 
e  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  will  more  cer- 
inly  fucceed,  than  at  any  other  leafon  of  the  year, 
he  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots  filled  with 
jjht  earth,  and  if  they  are  plunged  into  an  old  bed 
tanners  bark,  under  a  common  frame  in  winter, 
e  plants  will  come  up  in  the  fpring,  and  fhould  then 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  railed  from 
tings  ;  but  the  feedling  plants  will  grow  more 
eft,  and'  appear  handfomer  than  thofe  propagated 
cuttings. 

he  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
1 ;  this  hath  Ihrubby  ftalks,  which  rife  to  a  greater 
ight  than  the  former ;  the  branches  grow  more  drf- 
fed,  and  are  covered  with  a  meally  down,  garnilh- 
with  Ihort,  thick,  fucculent  leaves,  lying  over 
:h  other  like  the  fcales  of  fifh  ;  they  are  lfnooth  and 
een  on  their  outfide,  but  downy  on  their  inner, 
re  flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  like  thofe  of  the 
fner,  and  appear  about  the  fame  time.  This  plant 
11  live  abroad  in  ordinary  winters,  if  it  is  planted  in 
fry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation  ;  but  in  hard  frofts 
plants  are  frequently  deftroyed,  therefore  one  or 
'o  plants  fhould  be  kept  in  pots,  and  fheltered  in 
nter  to  preferve  the  fpecies.  This  may  be  propa- 
.ted  by  cuttings,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former  fort, 
lie  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
alfo  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  hath  a 
rubby  ftallc  riling  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out 
any  branches  which  are  naked  to  their  ends,  where 
ey  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves  Handing  ereft, 
rich  have  hairy  points.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  white, 
d  come  out  between  the  leaves  at  the  end  of  the 
anches  ;  they  appear  in  June,  but  are  not  fucceed- 
by  feeds  in  England.  This  may  be  propagated  by 
ttings  as  the  two  former,  and  requires  the  fame 
latment. 

he  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
ope  •,  it  hath  a  low  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  feldom 
es  more  than  a  foot  high,  dividing  into  many  flen- 
:r  branches,  which'  are  fmooth,  .and  fpread  out  on 
ery  fide,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  leaves  placed 
)poiite  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  have  the  ap- 
larance  of  thofe  of  the  Fir-tree,  but  are  narrower, 
he  flowers  come  out  fingly  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
hich  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  the 
)per  part  of  the  petals  is  fpread  open  almoft  flat ; 
ey  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  appear  about  the 
me  time  as  the  former.  This  may  be  propagated  by 
'ttings  as  the  other  forts,  and  the  plants  merit  be 
iated  as  the  firft  fort. 

P  SS  lb  LOR  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  910.  Granadilla. 
ourn.  Inft.  R.  PL  240'.  tab.  124.  Paflion-flower ;  in 
•ench,  Fleur  de  la  Paffion . 

The  Characters  are, 

deflower  has  a  ■plain  coloured  empalement  of  five  leaves , 
d  five  half  fpear-fhaped  petals,  which  are  large ,  plain 
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and  ohtnfe.  The  neftaritim  hath  a  triple  crown  •,  the 
outer ,  which  is  longer ,  is  fafiened  to  the  infide  of  the  pe¬ 
tal,  but  is  larger  and  compreffied  above.  It  has  five  awl- 
fib  aped  ftarnina ,  fafiened  at  their  bafie  to  the  column  of  the 
fiyle  annexed  to  the-  germen,  fipreading  cut  horizontally,  and 
terminated  by  oblong,  obtufie ,  incumbent  fiummils.  The  fiyle 
is  an  ere  ft  cylindrical  column,  upon  who  fie  top  fits  an  oval 
germen,  with  three  fimaller fiyles  which  fpread  out,  crown¬ 
ed  by  headed  fiigmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an. 

oval  flefihy  fruit  with  one  cell,  fitting  at  the  end  of  the 
fiyle,  filled  with  oval  feeds,  fafiened  longitudinally  to  the 
Jkin  or  fhcll. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fection 
of  Linnaeus’s  twentieth  dais,  which  includes,  thofe 
plants  whofe  male  and  female  parts  are  joined  toge¬ 
ther,  and  their  flowers  have  five  ftarnina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Passiflora  (Incarnata)  foliis  trilobis  ferratis.  Amoen. 
Acad.  vol.  i.  p.  230.  Pajfion-fower  with  leaves  having 
three  fawed  lobes.  Granadilla  Hifpanis,  flos  paffionis 
Italis.  Hern.  Mex.  888.  The  Granadilla  of  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  and  the  P '  ajfion-flower  of  the  Italians,  commonly 
called  three-leaved  Paffion- flower. 

2.  Passiflora  ( Cwrulea )  foliis  palmatis  integerrimis. 
Amoen.  Acad.  vol.  i.  p.  231.  Paffion-fiower  with  hand- 
file  aped  entire  leaves.  Granadilla  pentaphyllos,  fibre 
caeruleo  magno.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  81.  Five-leaved 
P ajfion-flower,  with  a  large  blue  flower,  or  the  mofi  com¬ 
mon  Paffion-fiower. 

3.  Passiflora  ( Lutea )  foliis  trilobis  cordatis  aequalibus 
obtufis  glabris  integerrimis.  Amoen.  Acad.  vol.  i.  p. 

2  24.  Paffion-fiower  with  heart-fioaped  leaves  having  three 
equal  lobes,  which  are  fmooth,  obtufie,  and  entire.  Gra¬ 
nadilla  folio  tricufpidi,  flore  parvo  flavefeente.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  240.  Paffion-fiower  with  a  three-pointed  leaf. , 
and  a  fmall  yellowifh  flower. 

4.  Passiflora  ( Glabra )  foliis  trilobis  integerrimis,  lobis 
fublanceolatis,  intermedio  produftiore.  Amoen.  Acad, 
vol.  i.  p.  229.  Paffion-fiower  with  leaves  having  three 
entire  lobes ,  which  are  fiomewhat  fpear-fhaped ,  and  have 
the  middle  one  longer  than  the  others.  Flos  paffionis 
minor,  folio  in  tres  lacinias  non  ferratis  profundiua 
divifo,  flore  luteo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  104.  Smaller 
Paffion-fiower ,  with  a  leaf  deeply  divided  into  three  feg- 
ments  which  are  not  fawed,  and  a  yellow  flower. 

5.  Passiflora  ( Suberofa )  foliis  trilobis  integerrimis  gla¬ 
bris,  cortice  fuberoio.  Amcen.  Acad.  1.  226.  Paffion- 
fiower  with  leaves  having  three  entire  fmooth  lobes ,  and  a 
CGrk-like  bark.  Flos  paffionis  Curafiavicus,  folio  gla- 
bro,  trilobato,  &  angufto,  flore  flavefeente  omnium 
minimo.  Par.  Bat.  Pluk.  Aim.  282.  Paffion-fiower  of 
Curafj'ao ,  with  a  fmooth  leaf  having  three  lobes,  and  the 
leaft  yellow  flower. 

6.  Passiflora  {Oliva? for  mad)  foliis  haftatis  glabris,  pe- 
talis  florum  anguftioribus.  Paffion-fiower  with  halbert- 
pointed  fmooth  leaves ,  and  narrow  petals  to  the  flowers » 
Granadilla  folio  amplo  tricufpidi,  fruftu  olivmforma. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  240.  P afficn-fiower  with  a  large 
three-point ed  leaf,  and  an  Olive-fhaped  fruit. 

7.  Passiflora  ( Fcetida )  foliis  trilobis  cordatis  pilofis, 
involucris  muitifido-capillaribus.  Amcen.  Acad.  r.  p. 
228.  Paffion-fiower  with  leaves  having  three  hairy  lobes, 
and  the  involucrum  of  the  flower  compofed  of  many  pointed 
hairs.  Granadilla  foetida,  folio  tricufpidi  villofo,  flo¬ 
re  albo.  Tourn-.  Inft.  R.  H.  240.  Stinking  Paffion- 
fiower  with  a  hairy  three-pointed  leaf ,  and  a  white  flower. 

8.  Passiflora  [Variegata)  foliis  haftatis  pilofts  ampliori- 
bus,  involucris  multifido  capillaribus.  Paffion-fiower 
with  the  largefl  halbert-pointed  hairy  leaves,  and  empale - 
ments  compofed  of  many-pointed  hairs.  Granadilla  fce¬ 
tida,  folio  tricufpidi  villofo,  flore  purpureo  variega- 
to.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  241.  Stinking  Paffion-fiower 
with  a  hairy  three-pointed  leaf,  and  a  flower  variegated 

,  with  purple. 

9.  Passiflora  ( Holofericea )  foliis  trilobis,  bafi  utrinque 
denticulo  reflexo.  Amoen.  Acad.  1.  p.  229.  Paffion- 
flower  with  leaves  having  three  lobes,  a  little  indented  on 
each  fide  the  bafie,  which  is  reflexed.  Granadilla  folio 
haftato  holoferico,  petalis  candicantibus,  fimbriis  ex 
purpureo  &  luteo  variis.  Martyn.  Dec.  5.1.  Paffion- 
fiower  with  a  filky  halbert-pointed  leaf,  and  flowers  having 
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while  ■petals,  which  are  variegated  with  a  purple  and 

JO  Passiflora  (Capfularis)  folns  bilobis  cordatis  ob- 
ioncis  petiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  957.  Paffion-fiower 
with  oblong  heart-Jhaped  leaves ,  having  two  lobes  Jtand- 
in?  upon  foot-Jlalks.  Granadilla  flore  fuaverubente  fo- 
Itobicorni.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  241.  Pfcn-fiawer 
with  a  [oft  red  flower ,  and  a  leaf  ending  with  two  horns. 

it  Passiflora  (Vefpertillio)  foliis  bilobis,  baft  rotun- 
datis  biglandulofls,  lobis  acutis  divaricatis,  fub- 
tus  pundatis.  Amoen.  Acad.  i.  223.  Paffion-fiower 
bavin g  two  lobes ,  and  two  glands  at  the  bafe  of  their 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  acute ,  fpread  from  each  other ,  and 
[potted  on  their  under  fide.  Granadilla  bicornis,  flo¬ 
re  candido,  filamen.tis  intortis.  Hort.  Elth.  164. 
tab.  137.  Paff  on-flower  with  a  two-horned  leaf  a  white 
flowed,  and  intort ed  filaments.  _ 

12.  Passiflora  (Normalia)  foliis  bilobis,  bail  emargi- 
natis,  lobis  linearibus  obtufis  divaricatis,  intermedio 
obfoleto  muci  onato.  Amoen.  Acad.  5.  248.  Paffion- 
fiower  with  leaves  having  two  linear  obtufe  lobes ,  which 
are  indented  at  the  bafe ,  and  have  foot-Jlalks.  Grana¬ 
dilla  quae  Coanenepilli  feu  Contrayerva.  Hernand. 
Paffion-fiower ,  called  Coanenepilli  or  Contrayerva,  by  Her- 


13.  Passiflora  ( Bicorna )  foliis  bilobis  glabris  rigidis, 
bafl  indivifis.  Paffion-fiower  with  ftifif fimooth  leaves  bav¬ 
in?  two  lobes,  which  are  undivided  at  their  bafe.  Grana- 
dflla  folio  bicorni,  glabro  rigido,  flore  albo.  Houft. 
MSS.  Paffion-fiower  with  a  fimooth  two-horned  leaf,  and 
a  white  flower. 

14.  Passiflora  ( Murucuia )  foliis  bilobis  tranfverfis  am- 
plexicaulibus.  Amoen.  Acad.  1.  p.222.  Paffion-fiower 
with  tranfuerfe  leaves,  having  two  lobes  embracing  the 
fialk.  Murucuia  folio  lunato.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  251. 
Murucuia  with  a  moon-fhaped  leaf , 

15.  Passiflora  (. Maliformis )  foliis  indivifis  cordato-ob- 
longis  integerrimis,  petiolis  biglandulofls  involucris 

.  integerrimis.  Amcen.  Acad.  1.  p.  220.  Paffion-fiower 
with  undivided,  hear t-Jh aped,  oblong,  entire  leaves,  foot- 
Jlalks  with  two  glands,  and  entire  covers  to  the  flowers. 
Granadilla  latifolia,  frudu  maliformi.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  241.  Broad-leaved  Paffion-fiower  with  an  Ap¬ 
ple- fhaped  fruit,  commonly  called  Granadilla  in  the  W eft- 


16.  Passiflora  ( Laurifolia )  foliis  indivifis  ovatis,  in¬ 
tegerrimis,  petiolis  biglandulofls  involucris  dentatis. 
Amoen.  Acad.  i.p.  220.  Paffion-fiower  with  oval  en¬ 
tire  leaves,  foot-Jlalks  with  two  glands,  and  the  covers 
of  the  flowers  indented.  Granadilla  frudu  citriformi, 
foliis  oblongis.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  241.  Paffion-fiower 
with  a  Citron-fhaped  fruit,  and  oblong  leaves,  commonly 
called  Water  Lemon  in  the  Weft -Indies. 

17.  Passiflora  ( Cupraa )  foliis  indivifis  ovatis  integer¬ 
rimis,  'petiolis  aequalibus.  Amcen.  Acad.  vol.  i.  p. 
219.  Paffion-fiower  with  undivided,  oval,  entire  leaves, 
and  equal  foot-Jlalks.  Granadilla  Americana,  frudu 
fubrotundo,  corolla  floris  ereda,  petalis  amcene  ful- 
vis,  foliis  integris.  Martyn.  Cent.  1.  37.  American 
Paffion-fiower  with  a  roundifh  fruit,  an  ere  hi  corolla  to  the 
flower,  the  petals  of  a  fine  copper  colour,  and  entire  leaves. 

18.  Passiflora  {S err  at  folia)  foliis  indivifis  ferratis. 
Amoen.  Acad.  i.p.  217.  Paffion-fiower  with  undivided 
fawed  leaves.  Granadilla  Americana,  folio  oblongo 
lsviter  ferrato,  petalis  ex  viridi  rubefeentibus.  Mart. 
Cent.  1.  p.  36.  American  Paffion-fiower,  with  oblong 
leaves  which  are  flightly  fawed,  and  petals  to  the  flower 
of  a  greenifh  red  colour. 

19.  Passiflora  ( Multiflora )  foliis  indivifis  oblongis  in¬ 
tegerrimis,  floribus  confertis.  Amcen.  Acad.  1.  p.  22 1. 
Paffion-fiower  with  undivided,  oblong,  entire  leaves,  and 
flowers  growing  in  cluflers.  Clematis  Indica,  polyan- 
thos  odoratiflima.  Plum.  PI.  Amer.  75.  tab.  90.  In¬ 
dian  Climber  having  many  fweet  flowers. 

10.  Passiflora  {Quadrangular is)  foliis  indivifis  fubcor- 
datis  integerrimis,  petiolis  fexglandulofis,  caule  mem- 
branaceo  tetragono.  Lin. Sp. Plant.  1356.  Paffion-fiower 
with  heart-Jhaped  entire  leaves,  whofe  foot-Jlalks  have  fix 
glands,  and  a  four-cornered  membranaceous  fialk.  Pafli- 
flora  foliis  amplioribus  cordatis,  petiolis  glandulis  lex, 
caule  quadrangulo  alato.  Brown.  Jam.  327.  Pajfion- 
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flower  with  ample  heart-fhaped  leaves,  whofe  foot-fia, 
have  fix  glands,  and  a  fquare  winged  fialk. 

The  fir  ft  lort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  oth 
parts  of  North  America  •,  this  was  the  firft  known 
Europe  of  all  the  fpecies,  but  was  not  very  comm< 
in  the  Englifh  gardens  till  oflate  years.  The  root 
this  plant  is  perennial,  but  the  ftalk  is  annual 
North  America,  dying  to  the  ground  every  winter, 
it  alfo  does  in  England,  unleis  it  is  placed  in  a  ltos 
The  ftalks  of  this  are  (lender,  rifling  about  four 
five  feet  high,  having  tendrils  or  clafpers  at  ea 
joint,  which  faften  themfelves  about  whatever  pla 
ftand  near  them,  whereby  the  ftalk  is  fupported.  j 
each  joint  comes  out  one  leaf  upon  a  fhort  foot-ftai! 
thefe  have  for  the  moft  part  three  oblong  lobes,  whi 
join  at  their  bafe,  but  the  two  fide  lobes  are  fom 
times  divided  part, of  their  length  into  two  narre 
fegments,  fo  as  to  referable  a  five-lobed  leaf  ;*  th> 
are  thin,  of  a  light  green,  and  flightly  fawed  on  the 
edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  joints 
the  ftalk  at  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  •,  thefe  ha 
long  (lender  foot-ftalks  fucceeding  each  other,  as  tl 
llalks  advance  in  height,  during  the  fummer month 
The  involucrum  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  fh 
oblong  blunt-pointed  leaves,  of  a  pale  green  ^  the 
open  and  difclofe  five  more  leaves  or  petals,  which  a 
white,  having  a  fringe  or  circle  of  rays  of  a  doub 
order  round  the  ftyle,  of  a  purple  colour,  the  low 
row  being  the  longeft.  In  the  center  of  this  arif 
the  pillar-like  ftyle,  with  the  roundifh  germen  at  tl 
top,  furrounded  at  the  bottom,  where  it  adheres  1 
the  ftyle,  with  five  flattiih  ftamina  which  fpread  oi 
every  way,  and  fuftain  each  of  them  an  oblong  lun 
mit  which  hang  downward,  and  on  their  under  fit 
are  covered  with  a  yellow  farina.  The  flowers  ha\ 
an  agreeable  feent,  but  are  of  fhort  duration,  opei 
ing  in  the  morning,  and  fade  away  in  the  evenim 
.never  opening  again,  but  are  fucceeded  by  frelh  flov 
ers,  which  come  out  at  the  joints  of  the  ftalk  abo\ 
them.  When  the  flowers  fade,  the  roundifli  germe 
fwells  to  a  fruit  as  large  as  a  middling  Apple,  whic; 
changes  to  a  pale  Orange  colour  when  ripe,  inclofin 
many  oblong  rough  feeds  inclofed  in  a  fweetilh  pulp 
This  fort  is  ufually  propagated  by  feeds  which  .at 
brought  from  America,  for  the  feeds  do  not  ofte 
ripen  in  England ;  though  I  have  fometimes  had  ft 
veral  fruit  perfectly  ripe  on  plants,  which  wereplunc 
ed  in  a  tan-bed  under  a  deep  frame  ;  but  thole  plan1 
which  are  expofed  to  the  open  air,  do  not  produc 
fruit  here.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  modi 
rate  hot-bed,  which  will  -  bring  up  the  plants  muc 
fooner  than  when  they  are  fown  in  the  open  air,  : 
they  will  have  more  time  to  get  ftrength  hefore  winte 
When  the  plants  are  come  up  two  or  three  inch* 
high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  eat 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  good  kitcl 
en-garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  ho 
bed  to  forward  their  taking  new  root  •,  after  whu 
they  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  ai 
to  which  they  fhould  be  expofed  in  fummer,  but 
the  autumn  they  muft  be  placed  under  a  garden-fran 
to  fereen  them  from  the  froft  •,  but  they  fhould  ha' 
the  free  air  at  all  times  in  mild  weather.  The  iprir 
following  fome  of  thefe  plants  may  be  turned  out 1 
the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border,  where, 
they  are  covered  with  tanners  bark  every  winter 
keep  out  the  froft,  they  will  live  feveral  years,  the 
(talks  decaying  in  the  autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  I 
the  fpring,  which  in  warm  feafons  will  flower  ve 
well.  If  thofe  plants  which  are  continued  in  pots,  a 
plunged  into  a  tan-bed,  fome  of  them  may  produ 
fruit  i  and,  if  the  (talks  of  thefe  are  laid  down 
the  beginning  of  June,  into  pots  of  earth  pk,n» 
near  them,  they  will  take  root  by  the  end  of  Augu 
fo  that  the  plants  may  be  eafily  propagated  this  wa) 
The  fecond  fort  has  not  been  many  years  in  Eng  ai, 
but  is  now  the  moft  common.  This  grows  natura 
in  the  Brafils,  yet  is  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  ( 
open  air  here,  and  is  feldom  injured  except  m  u 
fevere  winters,  which  commonly  kills  the  branc  es 
the  ground,  and  fometimes  deftroys  the  roots ,  t 
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■(  in  few  years  to  a  great  height,_  if  they  have 
r  r  fupport.  I  have  feen  fome.of  thefe  plants, 
e  branches  were  trained  up  more  than  forty  feet 
The  {talks  will  grow  almoft  as  large  as  a 
s  arm,  and  are  covered  with  a  purplifli  bark,  but 
lie  0t  become  very  woody.  The  (hoots  from  thefe 
s  are  often  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long  in  one  fum- 
•  they  are  very  (lender,  fo  muft  be  fupported, 
rwife  they  will  hang  to  the  ground,  intermix  with 
other,  and  appear  very  unfig’ntly.  Thefe  are 
ifhed  at  each  joint  with  one  hand-ihaped  leaf, 
pofed  of  five  fmooth  entire  lobes,  the  middle  one, 

;h  is  the  longed,  being  almoft  four  inches  long, 
one  broad  in  the  middle,  the  other  are  gradually 
ter  and  the  two  outer  lobes  are  frequently  divid- 
n  their  outer  fide  into  two  fmaller  lobes  or  feg- 
n  its.  Their  foot-ftalks  are  near  two  inches  long, 
have  two  fmall  leaves  or  ears  embracing  the  (talks 
leir  bale,  and  from  the  fame  point  comes  out  a 
Ic  r  clafper,  which  twills  round  the  neighbouring 
p  its,  whereby  the  (talks  are  fupported.  The  flow- 
.  co’me  out  at  the  fame  joint  as  the  leaves  •,  thefe 
h  e  foot-ftalks  almoft  three  inches  long.  The 
f  ,'ers  have  an  outer  cover,  compofed  of  three  con- 
oval  leaves,  of  a  paler  green  than  the  leaves  of 
t  plant,  which  are  little  more  than  half  the  length 
c  he  empalement,  which  is  compofed  of  five  oblong 
1  nt  leaves,  of  a  very  pale  green  ;  within  thefe  are 
i  '  petals,  nearly  of  the  fame  (hape  and  fize  with  the 
palement,  (landing  alternately  between  them.  In 
center  of  the  flower  ariles  a  thick  club-like  co- 
1  in  about  an  inch  long,  on  the  top  of  which  fits  an 
,1  germen,  from  whole  bafe  fpreads  out  five  awl- 
ped  horizontal  (lamina,  which  are  terminated  by 
(  ong  broad  fummits  faftened  in  the  middle  of  the 
nina,  hanging  downward  ;  thefe  may  be  moved 
nd  without  feparating  from  the  (lamina,  and  their 
ler  furface  is  charged  with  yellow  farina ;  on  the 
;  of  the  germen  arife  three  (lender  purplifh  ftyles 
x  an  inch  long,  fpreading  from  each  other,  termi- 
ed  by  obtufe  ftigmas.  Round  the  bottom  o(  the 
umn  are  two  orders  of  rays  ;  the  inner,  which  is 
■  (horteft,  inclines  toward  the  column  the  outer, 
ich  is  near  half  the  length  of  the  petals,  fpread 
in  flat  upon  them  •,  thefe  rays  are  compofed  of  a 
•at  number  of  thread-like  filaments,  of  a  purple  co¬ 
ir  at  bottom,  but  are  blue  on  the  outfide.  The 
wers  have  a  faint  lcent,  and  continue  but  one  day  •, 
er.they  fade,  the  germen  on  the  top  of  the  co¬ 
nn  fwells  to  a  large  oval  fruit  about  the  fize  and 
ipe  of  the  Mogul  Plum,  and  when  ripe  is  of  the 
ne  pale  yellow  colour,  inclofing  a  lweetilh  diiagree- 
le  pulp,  in  which  are  lodged  oblong  feeds.  This 
ant  begins  to  flower  early  in  July,  and  there  is  a 
ccefiion  of  flowers  daily,  till  the  froft  in  autumn  puts 
ftop  to  them. 

may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown 
the  fame  manner  as  thole  of  the  firft  fort,  and  the 
ants  treated  in  the  fame  way  till  the  following  fpring, 
hen  they  fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and 
ianted  againft  a  good  afpe&ed  wall,  where  they  may 
ive  height  for  their  (hoots  to  extend,  otherwile  they 
ill  hang  about  and  entangle  with  each  other,  fo 
lake  but  an  indifferent  appearance  •,  but  where  build- 
igs  are  to  be  covered,  this  plant  is  very  proper  for 
re  purpole.  After  they  have  taken  good  root  in 
reirnew  quarters,  the  only  care  they  . will  require,  is 
train  their  (hoots  up  againft  the  wall,  as  they  ex- 
nd  in  length,  to  prevent  their  hanging  about,  and 
the  winter  proves  fevere,  the  furface  of  the  ground 
bout  their  roots  (hould  be  covered  with  mulch  to 
eep  the  froft  from  penetrating  of  the  ground  •,  and  if 
ie  ilalks  and  branches  are  covered  with  mats,  Peas- 
aulm,  draw,  or  any  fuch  light  covering,  it  will 
iroteft  them  in  winter  againft  fevere  (rods  •,  but  this 
overing  muft  be  taken  off  in  mild  weather,  otherwile 
t  will  caufe  the  branches  to  grow  mouldy,  which  will 
- :  more  injurious  to  them  than  the  cold.  In  the 
pring  the  plants  (hould  be  trimmed,  when  all  the 
fmall  weak  fnoots  (hould  be  entirely  cut  off,  and  the 
ilrong  ones  (hortened  to  about  four  or  five  feet  long, 
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which  will  caufe  them  to  put  out  ftrong  (hoots  for 
flowering  the  following  year. 

This  plant  is  alfo  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
branches,  which  in  one  year  will  be  well  rooted,  fo 
may  be  taken  off  from  the  old  plants,  and  tranlplant- 
ed,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The  cut¬ 
tings  of  this  will  alfo  take  root,  if  they  are  planted 
in  a  loamy  foil  not  too  ftiff,  in  the  fpring,  before  they 
begin  to  (hoot.  If  thefe  are  covered  with  bell  or 
hand-glaffes  to  exclude  the  air,  they  will  fucceed  much 
better  than  when  they  are  otherwife  treated  ;  but  when 
the  cuttings  put  out  (hoots,  the  air  (hould  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  them,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  weak  and 
fpoil,  and  they  muft  be  afterwards  treated  as  the  layers. 
Thole  plants  which  are  propagated  by  layers  or  cut¬ 
tings,  do  not  produce  fruit  fo  plentifully  as  the  feed- 
\\n?r  plants  •,  and  I  have  found  the  plants  which  have 
been  propagated  two  or  three  times,  either  by  layers 
or  cuttings,  feldom  produce  fruit,  which  is  common 

to  many  other  plants,  j  - 

If  in  very  fevere  winters  the  ftalks  of  thefe  plants 
killed  to  the  ground,  the  roots  often  put  out  new 
ftalks  the  following  fummer,  therefore  they  (hould  not 
be  difturbed  ;  and  where  there  is  mulch  laid  on  the 
around  about  their  roots,  there  will  be  little  danger 
of  their  being  killed,  although  all  the  ftalks  (hould  be 

deftroyed.  .  ,  , 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  -,  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are 

much  narrower,  and  are  divided  almoft  to  the  bottom. 
The  flowers  come  later  in  the  fummer  ;  the  petals  of 
the  flowers  are  narrower,  and  of  a  purer  white,  but  I 
believe  it  is  only  a  (eminal  variation  of  the  other,  fo 
not  worthy  of  being  enumerated.  _  _  . 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  alio 
in  Jamaica-,  this  hath  a  perennial  creeping  root, 
fendina  up  many  weak  ftalks  about  three  or  four  feet 
hiah,  which  are  garnilhed  with  leaves  fhaped  veiy 
like  thole  of  Ivy,  and  are  almoft  as  large,  but  ot  a 
pale  green  and  very  thin  confidence.  The  floweis 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  (talk  upon  (lender 
foot-ftalks  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  at  their  bafe 
arife  very  (lender  tendrils,  which  clafp  round  any 
neighbouring  fupport.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dirty 
yellow  colour,  and  not  larger  than  a  fix-pence  when 
expanded,  fo  make  no  great  appearance.  This  may 
be  propagated  by  its  creeping  roots,  which  may  be 
parted  in  April,  and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 
This  fort  will  live  in  a  warm  border,  if  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  is  direfled  for  the  firft  iort.  Some  of  thefe 
plants  lived  many  years  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  in  a 
border  to  a  fouth-weft  afpedt,  but  in  the  year  1740 

they  were  killed  by  the  froft.  .  _ 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  5  this  hath 
a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  (lender 
ftalks  four  or  five  feet  high,  which  have  joints  tour 
or  five  inches  afunder  -,  at  each  of  thefe  come  out  one 
leaf,  a  tendril,  and  a  flower.  The  leaves  have  three 
lobes  -,  the  middle  one  is  three  inches  long,  and  almoft 
an  inch  broad  in  the  middle  the  two  fide  lobes,  are 
about  two  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
broad,  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  thin.  The  flowers 
are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  lad  mentioned,  and  are 
of  a  greenifli  colour;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
fruit,  about  the  fize  of  fmall  Olives,  which  turn  pur¬ 
ple  when  they  are  ripe.  _ 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  mod  of  the  Welt- 
India  iflands ;  this  rifes  with  a  weak  ftalk  to  the  height 
of  twenty  feet.  As  the  ftalks  grow  old,  they  have 
a  thick  fungous  bark  like  that  of  the  Cork-tree, 
which  cracks  and  fplits.  The  fmaller  branches  are 
covered  with  a  fmooth  bark, .  and  garmfhed  witn 
fmooth  leaves  at  each  joint,  fitting  upon  very  (horr. 
foot-ftalks;  thefe  have  three  lobes,  the  middle  one 
being  much  longer  than  thofe  on  the  fides,  fo  that 
the  whole  leaf  has  the  form  of  the  pointof  thofe  hal¬ 
berts  ufed  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guards.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  fmall,  of  a  greenifli  yellow  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  oval  fruit  of  a  dark  purple  co¬ 
lour  when  ripe.  T  > 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  W  eit-lndies ; 

this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feverat 
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flender  {talks,  v>hich  rife  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  l'rnooth  green  leaves  Handing  upon  flender 
foot- {talks.  Thefe  are  but  (lightly  indented  into  three 
lobes,  which  end  in  acute  points,  and  are  (haped  like 
the  points  of  halberts,  the  middle  one  (landing  ob¬ 
liquely  to  the  foot-ftalk.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  very  fhort  foot-italks ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  yellow.  The  petals  of  the  flowers  are 
very  narrow,  and  longer  than  thofe  of  the  two  former 
forts ;  the  fruit  is  fmaller  and  of  an  oval  form,  chang¬ 
ing  to  a  dark  purple  when  ripe. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  molt  of  the  iflands 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  illands  call  it  Love  in  a  Mift.  The  root  of  this 
is  annual ;  the  (talks  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high  when 
they  are  fupported ;  they  are  channelled  and  hairy. 
The  leaves  are  heart- fhaped,  divided  into  three  lobes, 
the  middle  lobe  being  three  inches  long,  and  one  and 
a  half  broad  ;  the  two  fide  lobes  are  fhort  but  broad  ; 
they  are  covered  with  fhort  brown  hairs.  The  tendrils 
come  out  at  the  fame  place  as  the  leaves,  as  do  alfo 
the  flowers,  whofe  foot-ftalks  are  two  inches  long, 
hairy,  and  pretty  ftrong.  The  empalement  of  the 
flower  is  compofed  of  flender  hairy  filaments,  which 
are  wrought  like  a  net ;  thefe  are  longer  than  the  pe¬ 
tals  of  the  flower,  and  turn  up  round  them,  fo  that 
the  flowers  are  not  very  confpicuous  at  a  diftance. 
Thefe  are  white,  and  of  fhort  duration  •,  their  ftruc- 
ture  is  the  fame  with  the  other  forts,  and  they  are 
lucceeded  by  roundifh  oval  fruit  about  the  fize  of  an 
ordinary  Golden  Pippin,  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour, 
inclofed  with  a  netted  empalement.  This  plant  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a 
hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  tranlplanted  into 
a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  kitchen-garden  earth,  and 
plunged  again  into  a  hot-bed,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
after  which  time  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  other  plants  from  the  fame  country,  fhifting  them 
into  larger  pots  as  their  roots  increafe ;  and  when 
the  plants  are  too  tall  to  remain  under  the  glafles  of 
the  hot-bed,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  an  airy 
glals-cafe,  where  they  fhould  have  the  free  air  admit¬ 
ted  to  them  in  warm  weather,  but  fcreened  from  the 
cold.  In  this  fituation  the  plants  will  flower  in  July, 
and  their  feeds  will  ripen  in  the  autumn.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  difagreeable  fcent  when  touched. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this,  if  it  is  not  a  diftindt  fpecies, 
with  hairy  leaves  not  fo  broad  as  thofe  of  the  former. 
The  whole  leaf  is  fhaped  more  like  the  point  of  a  hal¬ 
bert,  and  thofe  leaves  which  grow  toward  the  upper 
part  of  the  {talks,  have  very  fmall  indentures,  fo  ap¬ 
proach  near  to  Ample  leaves  without  lobes.  The 
flowers  are  alfo  fmaller,  but  of  the  fame  form,  and 
the  roots  are  of  a  fhorter  duration,  fo  that  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  it  is  a  diftindt  fpecies. 

The  eighth  fort  hasfome  appearance  of  the  feventh, 
fo  that  many  perfons  have  fuppofed  it  was  only  an  ac¬ 
cidental  variety  of  it,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  being  a  different  fpecies.  The  ftalks  of  this  rife 
upward  of  twenty  feet  high,  and  will  continue  two 
or  three  years ;  the  leaves  are  larger,  but  of  the  fame 
fhape,  and  hairy ;  the  tendrils  of  this  fort  are  very 
long,  as  are  alfo  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  frnooth,  not  hairy  as  the  former ;  the  empalement 
of  the  flowers  is  netted,  but  not  fo  long  as  in  the 
former  fort  •,  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  rays  are  of 
a  light  blue  colour;  the  fruit  is  much  lefs  and  round¬ 
er  than  thofe  of  the  other,  and  when  ripe  changes  to 
a  deep  yellow  colour. 

The  ninth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  lateDr.Houftoun 
growing  naturally  at  La  VeraCruz  ;  this  a  perennial 
plant.  The  (talks  rife  twenty  feet  high,  dividing  into 
many  flender  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  foft 
nairy  down.  The  leaves  are  fhaped  like  the  point  of 
a  halbert ;  they  are  three  inches  long,  and  one  inch, 
and  a  half  at  their  bafe,  of  a  light  green,  foft  and 
filky  to  the  touch,  Handing  obliquely  to  the  foot-ftalks, 

: ,i(;  i‘°wers  e.orne  out  wings  of  the  leaves  like 
me  Oilier  fpecies ;  thefe  are  not  half  fo  large  as  thofe 
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of  the  fecond  fort,  but  are  of  the  fame  form 
petals  are  white,  and  the  rays  or  filaments  are  nn 
with  a  mixture  of  yellow.  The  fruit  of  this  i 
roundifh,  and  yellow  when  ripe. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  i 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  lent  the  feeds  to  T 
land  ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant.  The  (talks  are 
der’  *nd  nfe  t0  twenty  feet  high  when  they  are 
ported  and  divide  into  many  weak  branches- 
leaves,  flowers,  and  tendrils  come  out  at  each  ;  2 
The  leaves  are  tour  inches  long,  and  three  bf 
rounded  at  their  bale  in  form  of  a  heart  but  en 
their  points  with  two  horns,  which  in  feme  leave! 
more  acute  than  mothers,  feveral  of  them  apne^ 
as  if  they  were  cut  a  little  hollow  at  the  top  HI  ‘ 
leaves  of  the  Tulip-tree.  They  have  three  hnl 
dinal  veins  which  join  at  the  bale  of  the  leaf  £  , 
root-flak,  but  the  two  outer  diverge  toward  the!  * 
ders  Ox  the  leaf  in  the  middle,  drawing  inward  ao 
at  the  top.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep^gSfJ 
upper  fide,  but  are  pale  on  their  under  and  fh 
upon  fhort  foot-ftalks  ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  ’the  flow 
are  very  flender,  of  a  purplifh  colour,  about  an  ir 
and  a  half  long,  f  he  flowers  are  fhaped  like  th 
of  the  other  fpecies,  but  when  expanded  are  not  m 
than  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter,  of  a  foft  red  colo 
and  littie  fcent.  The  fruit  is  fmall,  oval,  andwhl 
ripe,  changes  to  a  purple  colour. 

The  eleventh  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  k 
Robert  Millar,  growing  naturally  near  Carthagena 
New  Spam.  This  hath  flender  ftriated  ftalks  of 
brownifh  red  colour,  dividing  into  many  fiend 
branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  fhaped  h 
the  wings  of  a  bat  when  extended  ;  they  are  abo 
leven  inches  in  length,  meafuring  from  the  two  e 
tended  points,  which  may  rather  be  termed  the  breadc 
for  from  the  bafe  to  the  top  they  are  not  more  th- 
two  inches  and  a  half.  The  foot-ftalk  is  fet  half 
inch  from  the  bafe  of  the  leaf,  from  which  comeo! 
thiee  ribs  or  veins  ;  two  of  them  extend  each  wavt 
the  two  narrow  points  of  the  leaf,  the  other  rifesur 
nght  to  the  top,  where  is  the  greateft  length  of  th 
leaf,  if  it  may  be  fo  termed.  The  figure  of  this  lei 
is  the  moft  Angular  of  any  I  have  yet  feen.  Th 
flowers  come  out  at  the  joints  of  the  ftalk  like  th 
others,  upon  fhort  flender  foot-ftalks;  they  are  abou 
three  inches  diameter  when  expanded.  The  petal 
and  rays  are  white  ;  the  rays  are  twilled  and  flendei 
extending  beyond  the  petals.  The  fruit  of  this  I  hav 
not  feen  entire. 


The  twelfth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  lateDr.Houf] 
toun,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  Nevf 
Spain.  This  hath  flender  angular  ftalks  which  riff 
twenty  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches,  whicli 
aie  gai  nifhed  with  rnoon-fhaped  leaves,  and  have  tw(| 
blunt  lobes,  fpreading  afunder  each  way,  fo  as  to  have 
tne  appeal  ance  or  a  half  moon.  The  flowers  and  ten] 
drils  come  out  from  the  fame  joints  of  the  ftalks 
I  he  flowers  are  of  a  pale  colour  and  fmall,  but  fhaped! 
like  thofe  of  the  other  forts  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  byi 

ova|  fruit  of  a  purple  colour,  about  the  fize  o| 
fmall  oval  Grapes. 

I  he  thirteenth  fort  has  fome  refemblance  of  the! 
twelfth,  but  the  ftalks  are  rounder  and  become  Jig-1 
neous.  i  he  leaves  arealmoft  as  (tiff  as  thofe  of  the] 
Bay-tree,  and  are  not  lo  deeply  divided  as  thofe  of  the 
former.  The  flowers  Hand  upon  long  foot-ftalksl 
which  are  horizontal;  they  are  final),  white,  and| 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fort.  The  fruit  is  oval, 
fmall,  and  of  a  purple  colour,  fitting  clofe  to  the  pe-t 
tals  of  the  flowers,  which  are  permanent.  This  was! 
difcovered  by  the  lateDr.Houftoun  growing  naturally'! 
at  Carthagena  in  New  Spain. 

T  he  ^  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the! 
iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  this  is  by  Tournefort  le-i 
parated  from  this  genus,  and  titled  by  him  Murucnia;| 
which  is  the  Brafilian  name  for  this,  and  foine  of  thel 
other  fpecies.  This  hath  flender  climbing  ftalks,! 
which  are  channelled,  putting  out  tendrils  at  theb 
joints,  which  fatten  themfelves  about  the  neighbour-! 
mg  plants  forfupporr,  and  climb  to  the  height  of  ten* 
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twelve  feet ;  they  are  garnfthed  with  leaves  which 
cut  into  two  lobes  at  their  bafe,  but  at  the  top 
only  a  little  hollowed  at  a  diftance  from  each 
nt,  riling  again  in  the  middle  oppofite  the  foot¬ 
le.  The  bafe  of  the  two  lobes  fpread  and  meet, 
that  they  appear  as  if  they  embraced  the  ftalk  •, 

;  when  they  are  viewed  near,  they  are  found  di¬ 
ed  to  the  Ihort  crooked  foot-ftalk,  which  does 
rcely  appear.  There  are  two  purplilh  veins  arifing 
m  the  foot-ftalk,  which  extend  each  way  to  the 
nts  of  the  lobes.  The  leaves  are  of  a  lucid 
:en  on  their  upper  furface,  but  pale  on  their  un- 
■  the  tendrils,  which  come  out  with  the  leaves, 
very  long,  tough,  and  of  a  purple  colour.  The 
wers  are  produced  toward  the  end  of  the  branches, 
riing  out  by  pairs  on  each  fide  the  branches ;  thefe 
.  i  re  purple  foot-ftalks  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  fuf- 
fing  one  flower  at  the  top,  whofe  empalement  is 
npofed  of  five  purple  leaves,  which  form  a  kind  of 
ie,  and  within  are  five  very  narrow  purple  petals, 
e  column  in  the  center  of  the  flower  is  of  the  fame 
gth  as  the  petals,  but  the  ftamina  are  extended  an 
h  above.  When  the  flowers  fade,  the  germen  fwells 
an  oval  purple  fruit,  the  fize  of  the  fmall  red 
ofeberry,  inclofing  a  foft  pulp,  in  which  are 
ged  the  feeds. 

e  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
ere  the  inhabitants  call  itGranadilla  •,  the  fruit  of  this 
t  is  commonly  eaten  there,  being  ferved  up  to  their 
le  in  deferts.  This  hath  a  thick,  climbing,  her- 
eous,  triangular  ftalk,  fending  out  (lender  tendrils 
:ach  joint,  which  faften  to  the  bufhes  and  hedges 
i  fupport,  riling  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
t,  garnilhed  at  each  joint  with  one  large,  oval, 

I  rt-lhaped  leaf,  fix  inches  long,  and  four  broad  in 
middle,  indented  at  the  bafe,  where  the  (hort 
i  t-ftalk  is  fattened  to  the  branches,  round  at  the 
,  having  an  acute  point.  There  are  two  large  fti- 
]  ae  or  ears  joined  to  the  (talks,  which  encompafs  the 
i  t-ftalks  of  the  flowers  and  leaves,  as  alfo  the  bafe 
:he  tendril.  The  leaves  are  of  a  lively  green  and 
1  texture,  having  one  ftrong  nerve  or  midrib  run- 
g  longitudinally,  from  which  arife  feveral  fmall 
ris,  which  diverge  to  the  fides,  and  incurve  again 
ard  the  top.  The  flowers  (land  upon  pretty  long 
f  t-ftalks,  which  have  two  fmall  glandules  in  the 
.i  i  Idle  ;  the  cover  of  the  flower  is  competed  of  three 
R  1  :  velvety  leaves,  of  a  pale  red,  with  fome  (tripes  of 
ively  red  colour  •,  the  petals  of  the  flower  are 
ite,  and  the  rays  are  blue.  Thefe  flowers  are 
*e,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance  during  their  conti- 
ince  ;  but  they  are  like  the  other  fpecies,  of  fhort 
-ation,  but  there  is  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  for  fome 
ie  on  the  fame  plants.  After  the  flowers  are  paft, 
germenfwells  to  a  roundifii  fruit,  the  fize  of  a'large 
pie,  of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe,  having  a  thicker 
d  than  any  of  the  other  forts,  inclofing  a  fweetifti 
p,  in  which  are  lodged  many  oblong  flat  feeds,  of 
rownifh  colour,  a  little  rough  to  the  touch, 
ie  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the 
eft-indies  ;  this  hath  climbing  rough  ftalks,  which 
t  out  clafpers  at  every  joint  like  the  others,  which 
:en  to  the  neighbouring  trees  and  hedges  for  fup- 
rt,  and  rife  upward  of  twenty  feet  high,  fending 
t  many  fide  branches.  The  leaves  are  four  or  five 
hes  long,  and  two  broad,  of  a  pretty  thick  confif- 
ice,  and  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
'e  on  their  under.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the 
nts  of  the  ftalks,  upon  foot-ftalks  an  inch  and  a 
f  long  ;  the  buds  of  the  flowers  are  as  large  as  pi- 
ons  eggs  before  they  begin  to  expand.  The  cover 
the  flower  is  compofed  of  three  large,  oval,  green 
.ves,  which  are  indented  on  their  edges,  and"  hoi¬ 
ked  like  a  fpoon :  within  thefe  is  the  empalement 
the  flower,  which  is  compofed  of  five  oblong  leaves, 
a  pale  green  on  their  outfide,  but  whitilh  within  ; 
de  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an 
:h  broad.  The  petals  of  the  flower  are  white,  and 
nd  alternately  with  thofe  of  the  empalement,  but 
'  not  more  than  half  their  breadth,  and  are  marked 
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with  feveral  fmall,  brownifti,  red  foots.  The  ray$ 
of  the  flower  are  of  a  Violet  colour  *  the  column  in 
the  center  is  yellowifti,  as  is  alfo  the  round  germen 
at  the  top,  but  the  three  ftyies  are  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour.  Thefe  flowers  have  an  agreeable  odour,  and 
when  they  fade,  the  germen  fwells  to  the  fize  of  a 
pullet's  egg,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  fliape,  which 
turns  yellow  when  ripe.  The  rind  is  foft  and  thick  ; 
the  pulp  has  an  agreeable  acid  flavour,  which  quenches 
third,  abates  the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  gives  an  ap¬ 
petite,  and  recruits  the  fpirits,  fo  is  commonly  given 
in  fevers.  The  feeds  are  heart-(haped  and  brownifti. 
The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama 
Ifiands,  from  whence  the  late  Mr.  Catelby  fent  the 
feeds  to  England  ;  this  hath  (lender,  climbing,  three- 
cornered  ftalks,  which  lend  out  tendrils  at  each 
joint,  fattening  themfelves,  to  any  neighbouring  fup¬ 
port.  The  ftalks  climb  to  the  height  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet,  and  are  garniftied  with  oblong  oval 
leaves  about  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  of  a 
light  green,  and  entire.  Their  foot-ftalks  are  (lender, 
and  an  inch  long,  from  which  arife  three  longitudinal 
veins,  one  running  through  the  middle  of  the  leaf, 
the  other  two  diverge  to  the  fides,  drawing  toward 
each  other  again  at  the  point.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  upon  (lender  foot-ftalks 
an  inch  long  ;  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  five  oblong,  narrow,  purplifh  leaves,  and 
within  are  five  narrower  petals  of  the  fame  colour, 
which  turn  backward  after  they  have  been  fome  time 
expanded.  The  column  in  the  middle  of  the  flower 
is  very  long  and  (lender,  fupporting  a  round  germen, 
from  whofe  bafe  fpread  out  five  (lender  ftamina,  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  hanging  fummits,  and  from  the 
top  of  the  germen  arife  three  (lender  ftyies,  which 
fpread  afunder,  and  are  crowned  by  roundifh  fummits. 
When  the  flowers  fade,  the  germen  fwells  to  an  oval 
fruit  about  the  fize  of  fparrow’s  egg,  which  changes 
to  a  purple  colour  when  ripe,  filled  with  oblong  feeds 
inclofed  in  a  foft  pulp. 

The  nineteenth  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  where  it 
grows  naturally,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  in 
1731  to  England,  which  fucceeded  in  feveral  gar¬ 
dens.  This  hath  (lender  climbing  ftalks,  fending  out 
many  fmall  branches,  which  climb  to  the  height  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  when  they  meet  with 
neighbouring  fupport,  to  which  they  faften  themfelves 
by  tendrils.  The  ftalks  by  age  become  ligneous  to¬ 
ward  the  bottom  ;  their  joints  are  not  far  afunder. 
The  leaves  (land  upon  (hort  (lender  foot-ftalks ;  they 
are  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  two  broad  in  the 
middle,  rounded  at  their  bafe,  but  terminate  in  a 
point  at  the  top  ;  they  are  fmooth,  entire,  and  of  a 
lively  green  colour.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  (landing  upon  long  foot-ftalks ; 
the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  ob¬ 
long  leaves,  green  on  their  outfide,  but  whitifh  within. 
The  flower  has  five  oblong  white  petals,  fituated 
alternately  to  the  leaves  of  the  empalement,  which 
fpread  open  ;  the  rays  are  of  a  bluifh  purple  colour, 
inclining  at  bottom  to  red ;  the  column  in  the 
center  is  (hort  and  thick ;  the  germen  on  the  top  is 
oval,  and,  after  the  flowers  fade,  fwells  to  the  fize 
of  a  pullet’s  egg,  and  changes  to  a  pale  yellow  when 
ripe,  having  many  oblong  feeds  inclofed  in  a  foft 
pulp.  The  flowers  of  this  kind  have  an  agreeable 
odour,  but  are  of  fhort  duration,  feldom  continuing 
twenty  hours  open  •,  but  there  is  a  fucceflion  of 
flowers  on  the  plants  from  June  to  September,  and 
fometimes  the  fruit  will  ripen  here. 

The  twentieth  fort  has  much  the  appearance  of  the 
fifteenth,  both  in  ftalk  and  leaves ;  but  the  ftalks  of 
this  have  four  angles,  whereas  thofe  of  the  fifteenth 
have  but  three  :  the  leaves  alfo  of  that  are  not  hollow¬ 
ed  at  their  bafe,  but  thofe  of  twentieth  fort  are  almofi: 
heart-(haped  •,  the  flower  of  it  is  much  larger,  though 
very  like  it  in  colour,  and  the  fruit  is  near  twice  as 
large,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour. 
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This  requires  the  fame  culture  as  the  fifteenth, 
with  which  it  will  produce  flowers,  and  often  will 
ripen  its  fruit  in  England.  By  fome  perfons  this  is 
confounded  with  the  fifteenth  fort,  and  paffes  for  the 
Granadilla. 

All  thefe  perennial  forts  which  are  natives  of  the  hot 
parts  of  America,  require  a  ftove  to  preferve  them 
here,  without  which  they  will  not  thrive ;  for  although 
fome  of  the  forts  will  live  in  the  open  air  during  the 
warm  months  in  fummer,  yet  they  make  but  little  pro- 
orefs  •,  nor  will  the  plants  produce  many  flowers,  un- 
fefs  the  pots  in  which  they  are  planted  are  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed  of  the  ftove,  and  their  branches  are 
trained  againft  an  efpalier.  The  beft  way  to  have  them 
in  perfection,  is  to  make  a  border  of  earth  on  the  back 
fide  of  the  tan-bed,  which  may  be  feparated  by  planks 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  mixing  with  the  tan  ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  ftrong  enough,  they  _  fhould  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  this  border ; 
adjoining  to  which,  fhould  be  a  trelliage  ereCted  to  the 
top  of  the  ftove  •,  againft  this  the  ftalks  of  the  plants 
muft  be  trained,  and  as  they  advance  they  will  form  a 
hedge  to  hide  the  wall  of  the  ftove,  and  their  leaves 
continuing  green  all  the  year,  together  with  their 
flowers,  which  will  be  plentifully  intermixed  in  fum¬ 
mer,  will  have  a  very  agreeable  effedt. 

As  there  will  be  only  a  plank  partition  between  the 
earth  and  the  tan,  fo  the  earth  will  be  kept  warm  by 
the  tan-bed,  which  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  This  border  fhould  not  be  lefs  than 
two  feet  broad  and  three  deep,  which  is  the  ufual 
depth  of  the  pit  for  tan  •,  fo  that  v/here  thefe  borders 
are  intended,  the  pits  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  eight 
feet  and  a  half,  or  nine  feet  and  a  half  broad,  that  the 
bark-bed,  exclufive  of  the  border,  may  be  fix  and  a  half 
or  feven  feet  wide.  If  the  border  is  fenced  off  with 
ftrong  fhip  planks,  they  will  laft  fome  years,  efpecially 
if  they  are  well  painted  over  with  a  compofition  of 
melted  pitch,  brick-duft  and  oil,  which  will  preferve 
them  found  a  long  time;  and  the  earth  fhould  be  taken 
out  carefully  from  between  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
at  leaft  once  a  year,  putting  in  frefh :  with  this  ma¬ 
nagement,  I  have  feen  thefe  plants  in  great  perfec¬ 
tion.  But  where  there  has  not  been  this  conveniency,  I 
have  turned  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted 
them  into  the  tan-bed  when  it  was  half  rotten,  into 
which  they  have  rooted  exceedingly,  and  have  thriven 
for  two  or  three  years  as  well  as  could  be  defired  •,  but 
when  their  roots  extended  to  a  great  diftance  in  the 
tan-bed,  they  have  been  injured  by  renewing  of  the 
bark  •,  and  when  it  has  fermented  pretty  violently, 
the  roots  have  been  fcalded,  and  the  plants  have  been 
killed,  fo  that  the  other  method  is  more  eligible. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when 
the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  good  kitchen-garden 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  bed  of  tanners  bark,  ob- 
lerving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  then  they  muft  be  treated  like  other 
tender  plants  from  the  fame  countries.  When  they 
are  too  high  to  remain  under  the  glaffes  of  the  hot¬ 
bed,  they  fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  planted 
in  the  ftove,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 

As  thefe  forts  do  not  often  perfedt  their  feeds  here, 
fo  they  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
branches,  which,  if  done  in  April,  they  will  put  out 
roots  by  the  middle  of  Auguft,  when  they  may  be  fe¬ 
parated  from  the  old  plants,  and  either  planted  in  pots 
to  get  ftrength,  or  into  the  border  of  the  ftove,  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

Some  of  thefe  forts  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  ;  thefe  fhould  be  planted  into  pots  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  March,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  obferving  to  fcreen  them  from  the 
fun,  and  refrelh  them  with  water  gently,  as  often  as 
the  earth  may  require  it  ;  and  in  about  two  months -or 
ten  weeks,  they  will  put  out  roots,  and  may  then  be 
treated  as  the  feedling  plants. 

P  A  S  S I O  N-F  LO  W  E  R.  See  Passiflora. 
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PASTINACA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  319.  tab 
Lin. -Gen.  Plant.  324.  [of  Paftus,  Lat.  fed;  be 
it  it  a  plant  whofe  root  is  edible.]  Parfnep  ;  in  Fr 
Panais. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  umbellated  flower  ;  the  principal  umbel  is 
poflcd  of  many  f mailer ,  and  thefe  are  likewife  comppj 
fevered  rays.  They  have  no  involucrim ,  and  the  er, 
went  is  fcarce  vifible  ;  the  umbel  is  uniform.  The  fl 
have  five  fpear-jhaped  incurved  petals ,  and  five  hai 
ftamina ,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits.  The  gem 
fituated  under  the  flower ,  fupporting  two  reflexed 
crowned  by  obtufe  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  be 
an  elliptical ,  plain ,  compreffed  fruit ,  dividing  into 
parts ,  having  two  bordered  elliptical  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fo 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  p 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pastinaca  (Sylveftris)  foliis  fimpliciter  pinnatis 
futis.  Parfnep  with  fingle ,  winged ,  hairy  leaves. 
tinaca  fylveftris  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  155.  Broad-k 
Wild  Parfnep. 

2.  Pastinaca  (Saliva)  foliis  fimpliciter  pinnatis 
bris.  Parfnep  with  fingle  winged  fmooth  leaves.  I 
naca  fativa,  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  155.  Broad-leaved 

den  Parfnep. 

.  Pastinaca  ( Opopanax )  foliis  decompofitis  pinn 
Hort.  Cliff.  105.  Parfnep  with  decompounded  wi 
leaves.  Paftinaca  fylveftris  altiflima.  Tourn.  Inft. 
Tall  eft  wild  Parfnep ,  by  Cafpar  Bauhin  titled ,  P, 
Coftinum v  Pin.  156. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  bar 
and  on  dry  land,  in  many  parts  of  England.  This 
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biennial  plant,  the  firft  year  fliooting  out  leaves  w: 
fpread  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  thefe  are  fin 
winged,  and  the  lobes  are  irregularly  cut ;  the  lea 
are  hairy.  The  following  year  the  ftalks  rife 
or  five  feet  high,  which  are  channelled,  hairy, 
garnifhed  with  winged  leaves  like  thofe  at  the  bottc 
but  fmaller  ;  the  ftalk  branches  out  toward  the 
each  branch  being  terminated  by  a  large  umfae 
yellow  flowers ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  compre: 
fruit,  having  two  flat  bordered  feeds.  The  phi 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 
The  root  and  feed  of  this  fort  is  fometimes  ufed 
medicine,  but  it  is  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens, 
markets  being  fupplied  from  the  fields ;  yet  the  dri 
gifts  commonly  fell  the  feeds  of  the  garden  kind 
it,  which  they  may  purchafe  at  an  eafy  price  wher 
is  too  old  to  grow,  but  then  the  feeds  can  have  : 
virtue  left. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  fmooth  leaves,  of  a  light 
yellowifh  green  colour,  in  which  this  differs  from  1 
former ;  the  ftalks  alfo  rife  higher,  and  are  deep! 
channelled  ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  umbels  are  mul 
longer,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  deeper  yellow  colo| 
Thefe  two  forts  have  been  thought  only  varieties,  t 
Garden  Parfnep  they  have  fuppofed  to  differ  from  t 
wild  only  by  culture  ;  but  I  have  cultivated  both  n 
ny  years,  and  have  never  found  that  either  of  t 
forts  have  varied  ;  the  feeds  of  each  having  conftan:| 
produced  the  fame  fort  as  they  were  taken  from, 
that  I  am  certain  they  are  diftindt  fpecies. 

This  fort  is  cultivated  in  kitchen-gardens,  the  rocl 
of  which  are  large,  fweet,  and  accounted  very  noj 
rifhing.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhoil 
be  fown  in  February  or  March,  in  a  rich  mellow  icl 
which  muft  be  well  dug,  that  their  roots  may  rl 
downward,  the  greateft  excellency  being  the  lengf 
and  bignefs  of  the  roots.  Thefe  may  be  lown  aloij.; 
or  with  Carrots,  as  is  pradtiled  by  the  kitchen- gard; 
ers  near  London  ;  fome  of  whom  alfo  mix  Lee. I 
Onions,  and  Lettuce,  with  their  Parfneps ;  but  thil 
think  very  wrong,  for  it  is  not  poflible,  that  fo  mal 
different  forts  can  thrive  well  together,  except  thl 
are  allowed  a  confiderable  diftance;  and  if  fo,  it  wi 
be  equally  the  fame  to  low  the  different  forts  feparal 
However,  Carrots  and  Parfneps  may  be  fown  togetij 
very  well,  efpecially  where  the  Carrots  are  dellgnlj 
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i  be  drawn  off  very  young  ;  becaufe  the  Parfneps  ge-* 
•rally  fpread  moll  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  Turn¬ 
er  which  is  after  the  Carrots  are  gone,  fo  that  there 
i ay  be  a  double  crop  upon  the  fame  ground. 

Then  the  plants  are  come  up,  you  fliould  hoe  them 
jr,  leaving  them  about  ten  inches  or  a  foot  afunder  *, 
Serving  at  the  fame  time  to  cut  up  all  the  weeds, 
hich,  if  permitted  to  grow,  would  foon  overbear  the 
lants  and  choke  them.  This  muff  be  repeated  three 
I  -  four  times  in  the  fpring,  according  as  you  find  the 
eeds  grow  ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  fummer,  when 
ie  plants  are  fo  ftrong  as  to  cover  the  ground,  they 
ill  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  fo  that  after  that 
•afon  they  will  require  no  farther  care. 

:  '/hen  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  the  roots  may  be 
ug  up  for  ufe,  before  which  time  they  are  feldom 
ell  tailed  ;  nor  are  they  good  for  much  in  the 
)ring,  after  they  are  fhot  out  again ;  fo  that  thofe 
ho  would  preferve  thefe  roots  for  fpring  ufe,  Ihould 
ig  them  up  in  the  beginning  of  February,  and  bury 
lem  in  fand,  in  a  dry  place,  where  they  will  remain 
ood  until  the  middle  of  April,  or  later. 

you  intend  to  fave  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  you 
lould  make  choice  of  fome  of  the  longeft,  ftraiteft, 
ad  largeft  roots,  which  fliould  be  planted  about  two 
:et  afunder,  in  fome  place  where  they  may  be  de¬ 
eded  from  the  ftrong  fouth  and  weft  winds ;  for  the 
ems  of  thefe  plants  commonly  grow  to  a  great  height, 
nd  are  very  fubjedt  to  be  broken  by  ftrong  winds,  if 
xpofed  thereto ;  they  Ihould  be  conftantly  kept  clear 
•om  weeds,  and  if  the  feafon  Ihould  prove  very  dry, 

'  you  give  them  fome  water  twice  a  week,  it  will 
aufe  them  to  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  feeds, 
hich  will  be  much  ftronger  than  if  they  were  wholly 
egledled.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  or  the 
i  eginning  of  September,  the  feeds  will  be  ripe ;  at 
hich  time  you  Ihould  carefully  cut  off  the  umbels, 
id  fpread  them  upon  a  coarfe  cloth  for  two  or  three 
ays  to  dry  •,  after  which,  the  feeds  fliould  be  beaten 
ff,  and  put  up  for  ufe  j  but  you  muft  never  truft  to 
lefe  feeds  after  they  are  a  year  old,  for  they  will  fel- 
om  grow  beyond  that  age. 

"he  leaves  of  the  Garden  Parfnep  are  dangerous  to 
andle,  efpecially  in  a  morning,  while  the  dew  re- 
lains  upon  them  •,  at  which  time,  if  they  are  handled 
y  perfons  who  have  a  foft  Ikin,  it  will  raife  it  in  blif- 
|  ms.  I  have  known  fome  gardeners,  when  they  have 
een  drawing  up  Carrots  from  among  Parfneps  in  a 
lorning,  when  their  leaves  were  wet  with  dew,  they 
ave  drawn  the  fleeves  of  their  fhirts  up  to  their  fhoul- 
i  ers,  to  prevent  their  bejng  wet ;  by  doing  of  which 
j  ley  have  had  their  arms,  fo  far  as  they  were  bare,  co- 
ered  over  with  large  blifters  ;  and  thefe  were  full  of 
fcalding  liquor,  which  has  proved  very  troublefome' 
or  feveral  days. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  a  green  rough  ftalk  fevenor 
ight  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  large,  decompounded, 
zinged  leaves,  which  are  very  rough  to  the  touch, 
nd  of  a  dark  green  colour  ;  the  juice  is  very  yellow, 
/hich  flows  out  where  either  the  leaf  or  ftalk  is  bro¬ 
ken  ;  the  ftalks  are  divided  upward  into  many  hori- 
;ontal  branches,  each  being  terminated  by  a  large  um- 
>elof  yellow  flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are 
ucceeded  by  plain  feeds  which  are  bordered,  and  a 
ittle  convex  in  the  middle,  which  ripen  in  the  au- 
umn.  The  Opapanax  of  the  fliops  is  thought  to  be 
he  concrete  juice  of  this  plant. 
lSTURE. 

5afture  ground  is  of  two  forts  :  the  one  is  low  mea- 
low  land,  which  is  often  overflowed,  and  the  other 
s  upland,  which  lies  high  and  dry.  The  firft  of 
:hefe  will  produce  a  much  greater  quantity  of  hay  than 
he  latter,  and  will  not  require  manuring  or  drefling 
o  often  •,  but  then  the  hay  produced  on  the  upland  is 
nuch  preferable  to  the  other,  as  is  alfo  the  meat 
■  vhich  is  fed  in  the  upland  more  valued  than  that 
vhich  is  fatted  in  rich  meadows  ;  though  the  latter 
/ill  make  the  fatter  and  larger  cattle,  as  is  feen  by  thofe 
,  vhich  are  brought  from  the  low  rich  lands  in  Lincoln- 
hire.  But  where  people  are  nice  in  their  meat,  they 
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will  give  a  much  largef  price  for  fuch  as  hath  been 
fed  on  the  downs,  or  in  fhort  upland  Pafture,  than 
for  the  other,  which  is  much  larger.  Befides  this,  dry 
Paftures  have  an  advantage  over  the  meadows,  that 
they  may  be  fed  all  the  winter,  and  are  not  fo  lubjedt 
to  poach  in  wet  weather  ;  nor  will  there  be  fo  many 
bad  weeds  produced,  which  are  great  advantages, 
and  do,  in  a  great  meafure,  recompenfe  for  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  crop. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  advantages  of  meadow 
land,  or  fuch  as  is  capable  of  being  overflowed  with 
water,  and  given  directions  for  draining  and  improv¬ 
ing  low  Pafture  land,  under  the  article  of  Land  •,  there¬ 
fore  Ihall  not  repeat  what  is  there  faid,  but  I  flaall 
juft  mention  fome  method  for  improving  of  upland 
Pafture. 

The  firft  improvement  of  upland  Pafture  is,  by 
fencing  it,  and  dividing  it  into  fmall  fields  of  four, 
five,  fix,  eight,  or  ten  acres  each,  planting  timber 
trees  in  the  hedge  rows,  which  will  fcreen  the  Grafs 
from  the  drying  pinching  winds  of  March,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  Grafs  from  growing  in  large  open  lands ;  fo 
that  if  April  proves  a  cold  dry  month,  the  land  pro¬ 
duces  very  little  hay  whereas  in  the  fheltered  fields 
the  Grafs  will  begin  to  grow  early  in  March,  and  will 
foon  after  cover  the  ground,  and  prevent  the  fun  from 
parching  the  roots  of  the  Grafs,  whereby  it  will  keep 
growing,  fo  as  to  afford  a  tolerable  crop,  if  the  fpring 
ihould  prove  dry.  But  in  fencing  of  land,  it  muft  be 
obferved  (as  was  before  diredted)  not  to  make  the  in- 
clofures  too  fmall,  efpecially  where  the  hedge  rows 
are  planted  with  trees  ;  becaufe  when  the  trees  are  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  confiderable  height,  they  will  fpread  over 
the  land  ;  and,  where  they  are  clofe,  will  render  the 
Grafs  four  •,  fo  that  inftead  of  being  an  advantage,  it 
will  greatly  injure  the  Pafture. 

The  next  improvement  of  upland  Paftures  is,  to 
make  the  turf  good,  where,  either  from  the  badnefs 
of  the  foil,  or  want  of  proper  care,  the  Grafs  hath 
been  deftroyed  by  Ruflies,  buihes,  or  mole-hills. 
Where  the  furface  of  the  land  is  clayey  and  cold,  it 
may  be  improved  by  paring  it  off',  and  burning  it  in 
the  manner  before  diredled  under  the  article  of  Land; 
but  if  it  is  a  hot  Tandy  land,  then  chalk,  lime,  marie, 
or  clay,  are  very  proper  manures  to  lay  upon  it ;  but 
this  ihould  be  laid  in  pretty  good  quantities,  other- 
wife  it  will  be  of  little  fervice  to  the  land. 

If  the  ground  is  over-run  with  buihes  or  Ruihes,  it 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  land,  to  grub  them 
up  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  fummer,  and  after 
they  are  dried  to  burn  them,  and  fpread  the  aihes  over 
the  ground  juft  before  the  autumnal  rains ;  at  which 
time  the  furface  of  the  land  ihould  be  levelled,  and 
fown  with  Grafs-feed,  which,  if  done  early  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  will  come  up  in  a  fhort  time,  and  make  good 
Grafs  the  following  fpring.  So  alfo,  where  the  land 
is  full  of  mole-hills,  thefe  ihould  be  pared  off,  and 
either  burnt  for  the  aihes,  or  fpread  immediately  on 
the  ground,  when  they  are  pared  off,  obferving  to 
fow  the  bare  patches  with  Grafs-feed,  juft  as  the  au¬ 
tumnal  rains  begin. 

There  are  fome  Pafture  lands  which  are  full  of  ant¬ 
hills,  which  are  not  only  difagreeable  to  the  fight,  but 
where  they  are  in  any  quantity,  the  Grafs  cannot  be 
mowed ;  therefore  the  turf  which  grows  over  them 
ihould  be  divided  with  an  inftrument  into  three  parts, 
and  pared  off  each  way  ;  then  the  middle  or  core  of  the 
hills  ihould  be  dug  out  and  fpread  over  the  ground, 
leaving  the  holes  open  all  the  winter  to  deftrov  the 
ants,  and  in  the  fpring  the  turf  may  be  laid  down 
again,  and  after  the  roots  of  the  Grafs  are  fettled  again 
in  the  ground,  it  fliould  be  rolled  to  fettle  the  fur¬ 
face,  and  make  it  even.  If  this  is  properly  managed, 
it  will  be  a  great  improvement  to  luch  land. 

Where  the  land  has  been  thus  managed,  it  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  roll  the  turf  in  the  months  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  and  March,  with  a  heavy  wood  roller,  always 
obferving  to  do  it  in  moift  weather,  that  the  roll  may 
make  an  imprefiion :  this  will  render  the  furface  le¬ 
vel,  and  make  it  much  eafier  to  mow  the  Grafs,  than 
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When  the  ground  lies  in  hills  ;  and  will  alfo  caufe  the 
turf  to  thicken,  fo  as  to  have  what  the  people  ufually 
term  a  good  bottom.  The  Grafs  likewife  will  be  the 
lweeter  for  this  hufbandry,  and  it  will  be  a  great  help 
to  deftroy  bad  weeds. 

Another  improvement  of  upland  Paftures  is  the  feed¬ 
ing  them  every  other  year ;  for  where  this  is  not  prac- 
tiied,  the  land  mull  be  manured  at  leaft  every  third 
year  •,  and  where  a  farmer  hath  much  arable  land  in 
his  pofleflion,  he  will  not  care  to  part  with  his  ma¬ 
nure  to  the  Pafture.  Therefore  every  farmer  fhould 
endeavour  to  proportion  his  Pafture  to  his  arable  land, 
efpecially  where  manure  is  fcarce,  otherways  he  will 
foon  find  his  error  ;  for  the  Pafture  is  the  foundation 
of  all  the  profit,  which  may  arife  from  the  arable  land. 
Whenever  the  upland  Paftures  are  mended  by  ma¬ 
nure,  there  fhould  be  a  regard  had  to  the  nature  of 
the  foil,  and  a  proper  fort  of  manure  applied  :  as  for 
inftance,  all  hot  fandy  lands  fhould  have  a  cool  ma¬ 
nure  ;  neats  dung  and  fwines  dung  are  very  proper 
for  fuch  lands,  as  alfo  marie  and  clay  ;  but  for  cold 
lands,  horfe  dung,  allies,  or  land,  and  other  warm 
manures,  are  proper.  And  when  thefe-  are  applied, 
it  fhould  be  done  in  autumn,  before  the  rains  have 
foaked  the  ground,  and  rendered  it  too  loft  to  cart 
on  ;  and  it  fhould  be  carefully  fpread,  breaking'  al 
the  clods  as  fmall  as  poffible,  and  early  in  the  fpring 
harrowed  with  bufhes,  to  let  it  down  to  the  roots  o:r 
the  Grafs.  When  the  manure  is  laid  on  at  this  fea- 
fon,  the  rains  in  winter  will  wafh  down  the  falts,  fo 
that  the  following  fpring  the  Grafs  will  receive  the 
advantage  of  it. 

There  fhould  alfo  be  great  care  had  to  the  deftroying 
of  weeds  in  the  Pafture,  every  fpring  and  autumn  ; 
for  where  this  is  not  pradifed,  the  weeds  will  ripen 
their  feeds,  which  will  fpread  over  the  ground,  anc 
thereby  fill  it  with  fuch  a  crop  of  weeds  as  will  foon 
over-bear  the  Grafs,  and  render  it  very  weak,  if  not 
deftroy  it  •,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  root  them 
out,  after  they  have  gotten  fuch  poffeffion  ;  efpeci 
ally  Ragwort,  Hawkweed,  Dandelion,  and  fuch  other 
weeds  as  have  down  adhering  to  their  feeds. 

Thefe  upland  Paftures  feldom  degenerate  the  Grafs 
which  is  fown  on  them,  if  the  land  is  tolerably  good  ; 
whereas  the  low  meadows,  which  are  overflowed  in 
winter,  in  a  few  years  turn  to  a  harfh  ruffiy  Grafs, 
but  the  upland  will  continue  a  fine  fweet  Grafs  for 
many  years  without  renewing. 

There  is  no  part  of  hufbandry,  of  which  the  farmers 
are  in  general  more  ignorant,  than  that  of  the  Paf¬ 
ture  ;  moft  of  them  fuppofe,  that  when  the  old  Paf¬ 
ture  is  ploughed  up,  it  can  never  be  brought  to  have 
a  good  fward  again  ;  fo  their  common  method  of  ma¬ 
naging  their  land  after  ploughing,  and  getting  two 
or  three  crops  of  Corn  is,  to  fow  with  their  crop  of 
Barley,  fome  Grafs-feeds,  as  they  call  them  ;  that  is, 
either  the  red  Clover,  which  they  intend  to  ftand  two 
years  after  the  Corn  is  taken  off  the  ground,  or  Rye- 
grafs  mixed  with  Trefoil ;  but  as  all  thefe  are  at  moft 
but  biennial  plants,  whofe  roots  decay  foon  after  their 
feeds  are  perfe&ed,  fo  the  ground  having  no  crop  up¬ 
on  it,  is  again  ploughed  for  Corn  ;  and  this  is  the 
conftant  round  which  the  lands  are  employed  in,  by 
the  better  fort  of  farmers  ;  for  I  never  have  met  with 
one  of  them,  who  had  the  leaft  notionof  laying  down 
their  land  to  Grafs  for  any  longer  continuance ;  there¬ 
fore  the  feeds  which  they  ufually  fow,  are  the  beft 
adapted  for  this  purpofe. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  pradtice  of  thefe 
people,  I  hope  to  prove,  that  it  is  poffible  to  lay 
dov/n  land,  which  has  been  in  tillage,  with  Grafs,  in 
fuch  manner  as  that  the  fward  ffiall  be  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  any  natural  Grafs,  and  of  as  long  dura¬ 
tion.  But  this  is  never  to  be  expedled,  in  the  common 
method  of  lowing  a  crop  of  Corn  with  the  Grafs- 
feeds  •,  for  wherever  this  hath  been  pradifed,  if  the 
Corn  has  lucceeded  well,  the  Grafs  has  been  very 
poor  and  weak  ;  fo  that  if  the  land  has  not  been  very 
good,  the  Grals  has  fcarcely  been  worth  (landing ;  for 
the  following  year  it  has  produced  but  little  hay,  and 
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the  year  after  the  crop  is  worth  little,  either  to 
or  feed.  Nor  can  it  be  expeded  it  fhould  be  0  ■ 
wife,  for  the  ground  cannot  nouriih  two  crops-  ? 
if  there  .were  no  deficiency  in  the  land,  yet  the’  ! 
being  the  firft,  and  moft  vigorous  of, growth,  will 
the  Grafs  from  making  any  confiderable  pro^ref 
that  the  plants  will  be  extremely  weak  and  but 
thin,  many  of  them  which  came  up  in  the  forme  '' 
ing  deftroyed  by  the  Corn ;  for  wherever  \h4 
roots  of  Corn,  it  cannot  be  expeded  there  fhoul  C 
any  Grafs,  l  herefore  the  Grafs  muft  be  thin 
ft  the  land  is  not  in  good  heart  to  fupply  jjjg  q 
with  nouriffiment,  that  the  roots  may  branch  cu 
ter  the  Corn  is  gone,  there  cannot  be  any  confide! 
crop  of  Clover;  and  as  thefe  roots  are  biennia!  n 
of  the  ftrongeft  plants  will  periffi  foon  after  they  7 
cut ;  and  the  weak  plants,  which  had  made  but 7 
progrefs  before,  will  be  the  principal  part  of  the 
for  the  fucceeding  year,  which  is  many  times 
worth  Handing. 

Therefore,  when  ground  is  laid  down  for  Grafs  t, 
fhould  be  no  crop  of  any  kind  fown  with  the  fee 
and  the  land  fhould  be  well  ploughed,  and  clea 
from  weeds  ;  otherwife  the  weeds  will  come  up 
firft,  and  grow  fo  ftrong,  as  to  overbear  the  Gi 
and  if  they  are  not  pulled  up,  will  entirely  fpoilit. 
beft  feafon  to  fow  the  Grafs  feeds  upon  dry  lan 
about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  if  there  is  an  appear* 
of  rain ;  for  the  ground  being  then  warm,  if  there  h 
pen  fome  good  ffiowers  of  rain  after  the  feed  is  fo 
the  Grafs  will  foon  make  its  appearance,  and  get 
ficient  rooting  in  the  ground  before  winter,  fo  will 
be  in  danger  of  having  the  roots  turned  out  of 
ground  by  the  froft,  eipecially  if  the  ground  is 
rolled  before  the  froft  comes  on,  which  will  pre 
down,  and  fix  the  earth  clofe  to  the  roots.  Wh, 
this  hath  not  been  pradifed,  the  froft  has  often  lo- 
ened  the  ground  fo  much,  as  to  let  in  the  air  to 


roots  of  the  Grafs,  and  done  it  great  damage  • 
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this  has  been  brought  as  an  objection  to  the  autumr 
fowing  of  Grafs ;  but  it  will  be  found  to  have 
weight,  if  the  above  direction  is  pradifed ;  nor 
there  any  hazard  in  fowing  the  Grafs  at  this  feafo 
but  that  of  dry  weather  after  the- feeds  are  fown; 
if  the  Grafs  comes  up  well,  and  the  ground  is  wt 
rolled  in  the  middle  or  end  of  Odober,  and  repea 
the  beginning  of  March,  the  fward  will  be  clofe 
joined  at  bottom,  and  a  good  crop  of  hay  may  be  e| 
peded  the  fame  fummer.  In  very  open,  expofel 
cold  lands,  it  is  proper  to  fow  the  feeds  earlier  th; 
is  here  mentioned,  that  the  Grafs  may  have  time  t 
get  good  rooting,  before  the  cold  feafon  comes  c 
to  ftop  its  growth  ;  for  in  fuch  {filiations,  vegetatic 
is  overeariy  in  the  autumn,  fo  the  Grafs  being  weal 
may  be  deftroyed  by  froft  :  but  if  the  feeds  are  fow 
in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  and  a  few  ffiowers  fo 
low  foon  after  to  bring  up  the  Grafs,  it  will  fucceel 
much  better  than  any  which  is  fown  in  the  fpring, ; 
I  have  feveral  years  experienced,  on  fome  places  ; 
much  expofed  as  moft  in  England.  But  where  th 
ground  cannot  be  prepared  for  fowing  at  that  feaforj 
it  may  be  performed  the  middle  or  latter  end  c 
March,  according  to  the  feafon’s  being  early  or  late 
for  in  backward  fprings  and  in  cold  land,  I  have  ofte 
fowed  the  Grafs  in  the  middle  of  April  with  fuccefs 
but  there  is  danger  in  fowing  late  of  dry  weathei 
and  eipecially  if  the  land  is  light  and  dry;  fori. haw 
feen  many  times  the  whole  furface  of  the  ground  re 
moved  by  ftrong  winds  at  that  feafon,  fo  that  the  feed 
have  been  driven  in  heaps  to  one  fide  of  the  field 
Therefore  whenever  the  feeds  are  (own  late  in  th 
fpring,  it  will  be  proper  to  roll  the  ground  v/ell  foo 
after  the  feeds  are  (own,  to  fettle  the  furface,  and  pre 


vent  its  being  removed 
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1  he  forts  of  feeds  which  are  the  beft  for  this  pu 
pofe,  are  the  beft  fort  of  upland  hay-feeds,  take 
from  the  cleaned  Paftures,  where  there  are  no  ba 
weeds ;  if  this  feed  is  lifted  to  clean  it  from  rubbifi 
three,  or  at  moft  four  buffiels,  will  be  fufficient  t 
fovy  an  acre  of  land.  The  other  fo;  t  is  the  Trifoliui 
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J-pnfe  album,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the 
t  “  of  While  Dutch  Clover,  or  White  Honey- 
Ue  Grafs.  Eight  pounds  of  this  feed  will  be 
~  *  The  Grafs-leed  fhould 


f 


Ugh  for  one  acre  of  land. 

fown  firft,  and  then  the  Dutch  Clover-feed  may- 
afterward  fown  •,  but  they  Ihould  not  be  mixed 
ether  becaufe  the  Clover-feeds  being  the  heavieft, 

1  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  confequently  the  ground 

l  be  unequally  fown  with  them. 

rer  the  feeds  are  fown,  the  ground  Ihould  be 
1  itly  harrowed  to  bury  the  feeds  j  but  this  Ihould  be 
formed  with  a  fhort-toothed  harrow,  otherwife  the 
ds  will  be  buried  too  deep.  Two  or  three  days  af- 
fowing,  if  the  furface  of  the  ground  is  dry,  it 
(Uid  be  rolled  with  a  Barley  roller  to.  break  the  clods 
1  fmooth  the  ground,  which  will  fettle  it,  and  pre- 
lt  the  feeds  from  being  removed  by  the  wind, 
hen  the  feeds  are  come  up,  if  the  land  Ihould  pro- 
ce  many  weeds,  thefe  fhould  be  drawn  out  betoie 
,y  grow  fo  tall  as  to  overbear  the  Grafs ;  for  where 
/  has  been  negleCted,  the  weeds  have  taken  fuch 
[fenion  of  the  ground,  as  to  keep  down  the  Grafs 
1  ftarve  it  •,  and  when  thefe  weeds  have  been  fuf- 
ed  to  remain  until  they  have  fhed  their  leeds,  the 
d  has  been  fo  plentifully  ftocked  with  them,  as 
■irely  to  deftroy  the  Grafs ;  therefore  it  is  one  of 
j  principal  parts  of  hufbandry,  never  to  fuffer  weeds 
grow  on  the  land. 

the  oround  is  rolled  two  or  three  times  at  pioper 
lances  after  the  Grafs  is.  up,  it  will  prefs  down  the 
afs,  and  caufe  it  to  make  a  thicker  bottom  •,  for  as 
;  Dutch  Clover  will  put  out  roots  from  every  joint 
the  branches  which  are  near  the  ground,  fo  by 
jfling  down  the  ftalks,  the  roots  will  mat  fo  clofely 
aether,  as  to  form  a  fward  fo  thick  as  to  cover  the 
'ole  furface  of  the  ground,  and  form  a  green  car- 
,  which  will  better  refift  the  drought.  For  if  we 
but  examine  the  common  Paftures  in  fummer  (in 
>ft  of  which  there  are  patches  of  this  White  Honey- 
:kle  Grafs  growing  naturally)  we  fhall  find  thefe 
tches  to  be  the  only  verdure  remaining  in  the  fields, 
id  this  the  farmers  in  general  acknowledge*  is  the 
eeteft  feed  for  all  forts  of  cattle,  yet  never  had  any 
tion  of  propagating  it  by  feeds  till  of  late  years. 

3r  has  this  been  long  praCtifed  in  England  •,  for  till 
thin  a  few  years,  that  fome  curious  perfons  imported 
e  feed  from  Brabant,  where  it  had  been  long  culti- 
ted,  there  was  not  any  of  the  feeds  laved  in  Eng- 
id  though  now  there  are  feveral  perfons  who  fave 
e  feeds  here,  which  fucceed  full  as  well  as  any  of 
e  foreign  feeds  which  are  imported, 
s  this  White  Clover  is  an  abiding  plant,  fo  it  is  cer- 
inly  the  very  belt  fort  to  fow  where  Paftures  are  laid 
,wn  to  remain  •,  for  as  the  hay-feeds  which  are  taken 
om  the  beft  Paftures,  will.be  compofed  of  various 
rts  of  Grafs,  fome  of  which  may  be  but  annual  and 
hers  biennial,  fo  when  thole  go  off,  there  will  be 
any  and  large  patches  of  ground  left  bare  and  naked, 
there  is  not  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  White  Clover 
fpread  Over  and  cover  the  land.  Therefore  a  good 
rard  can  never  be  expeCted  where  this  is  not  fown  ; 
r  in  moft  of  the  natural  Paftures,  we  find  this  plant 
lakes  no  fmall  fhare  of  the  fward  •,  and  it  is  equally 
a  for  wet  and  dry  land,  growing  naturally  upon 
ravel  and  clay  in  moft  parts  of  England  ;  which  is  a 
lain  indication  how  eafily  this  plant  may  be  cultivated 
great  advantage,  in  moft  forts  of  land  throughout 
iis  kingdom. 

herefore  the  true  caufe  why  the  land  which  is  in  til- 
ige  is  not  brought  to  a  good  turf  again,  in  the  ufual 
nethod  of  hufbandry  is,  from  the  farmers  not  diftin- 
;uifhing  which  Graffes  are  annual,  from  thofe  which 
re  perennial  •,  for  if  annual  or  biennial  Graffes  are 
own,  thefe  will  of  courfe  foon  decay  *,  fo  that  unlefs 
diere  fome  of  their  feeds  may  have  ripened  and  fallen, 
lothing  can  be  expeCted  on  the  land  but  what  will 
laturally  come  up.  Therefore  this,  together  with  the 
:ovetous  method  of  laying  down  the  ground  with  a 
■rop  of  Corn,  has  occafioned  the  general  failure  of 
ncreafing  the  Failure  in  many  parts  of  England, 
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where  it  is  now  much  more  valuable  than  any  arable 
land. 

After  the  ground  has  been  fown  in  the  manner  before 
directed,  and  brought  to  a  good  fward,  the  way  to 
preferve  it  good  is,  by  conftantly  rolling  the  ground 
with  a  heavy  roller,  every  fpring  and  autumn,  as  hath 
been  before  directed.  This  piece  of  hufbandry  is 
rarely  praCtifed  by  farmers,  but  thofe  who  do,  find 
their  account  in  it,  for  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Grafs.  Another  thing  fhould  alfo  be  carefully  per¬ 
formed,  which  is,  to  cutup  Docks,  Dandelion,  Knap¬ 
weed,  and  all  fuch  bad  weeds,  by  their  roots,-  every 
fpring  and  autumn  •,  this  will  increafe  the  quantity  of 
good  Grafs,  and  preferve  the  Paftures  in  beauty. 
Dreffing  of  thefe  Paftures  every  third  year,  is  alfo  a 
good  piece  of  hufbandry,  for  otherwife  it  cannot  be 
expected  the  ground  fhould  continue  to  produce  good 
crops.  Befides  this,  it  will  be  neceftary  to  change 
the  l'eafons  of  mowing,  and  not  to  mow  the  fame 
oround  every  year,  but  to  mow  one  leafon,  and  feed 
die  next  •,  for  where  the  ground  is  every  year  mown, 
it  muft  be  conftantly  drefied,  as  moft  of  the  Grafs 
grounds  near  London,  otherwife  the  ground  will  be 
foon  exhaufted. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  emulation,  efpecially 
among  gentlemen,  to  improve  their  Paftures,  by  fow- 
ing  feveral  forts  of  Grafs-feeds  •,  and  there  have  been 
fome  perfons  of  little  (kill  in  thefe  matters,  who  have 
impofed  on  many  ignorant  people,  by  felling  them 
feeds  of  fome  foreign  Grafs,  recommending  them  for 
fome  particular  quality,  but  when  tried  have  proved 
of  little  worth,  whereby  they  have  loft  a  feafon  or 
two,  and  have  had  their  work  to  begin  again.  There¬ 
fore  I  would  advife  every  perfon,  not  to  trull  too 
much  upon  the  faith  of  fuch  practitioners,  who,  upon 
flight  experiments,  have  ventured  to  recommend 
without  judgment ;  for  of  all  the  forts  of  Grafs-feeds 
which  have  been  brought  from  America  (of  which  I 
have,  at  various  times,  fown  more  than  a  hundred 
different  fpecies)  I  have  found  none  equal  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Poa  Grafs,  which  grows  naturally  in  England,  ^ 
either  for  duration  or  verdure  •,  therefore  that,  and 
about  fix  or  feven  other  forts,  are  the  beft  worth  cul¬ 
tivating;  but  the  trouble  of  collecting  thefe  in  quan¬ 
tity  is  fo  great,  as  to  deter  moft  people  from  attempt¬ 
ing  it ;  and  in  the  purchafing  of  hay-feeds,  there  is 
generally  more  feeds  of  weeds  than  Grafs,  which  will 
fill  the  ground  ;  therefore  for  fome  years  paft,  I  have 
recommended  and  fown  only  the  White  Dutch  Clo¬ 
ver-feeds,  and  have  waited  for  the  natural  Grafs  com¬ 
ing  up  amongft  it,  and  have  generally  fucceeded  better 
tins  way  than  by  fowing  hay-feed  with  it *  for  if  the 
Pafture  is  duly  weeded,  rolled,  and  drefied,  all  bad 
weeds  may  be  deftroyed,  and  a  fine  durable  turf  ob¬ 
tained  :  whereas  the  Burnet,  and  many  other  plants, 
which  have  been  extolled  as  a  good  winter  pabulum, 
are  of  ftiort  duration,  fo  very  improper  for  improving 
land  ;  nor  are  there  two  better  plants  yet  known  for 
the  purpole  of  fodder,  than  the  Lucern  and  Saint- 
foin  ;  for  where  thefe  are  properly  fown  upon  right 
foils  and  duly  cultivated,  they  will  produce  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  food,  than  can  be  procured  from 
the  fame  quantity  of  land,  fown  with  any  other  abid¬ 
ing  plant :  therefore  1  wifti  thoie  who  are  curious  to 
have  much  fodder  for  their  cattle,  to  apply  themielves 
to  the  culture  of  thefe,  and  not  engage  in  uncertain 
experiments. 

PAVIA.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  260.  El  cuius.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  420.  The  fcarlet,  flowering,  Horfe 

Cheftnut. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  fmall  bellied  empalemeni  of  cm  leaf  ,  in¬ 
dented  in  five  parts  at  the  top.  The  flower  has  five 
roundifh  petals,  waved  and  plaited  on  taeir  borders,  and 
narrow  at  their  bafe ,  where  they  aie  injet  ted  in  the  im¬ 
palement.  It  hath  eight  ftamina-  which  are  declined ,  and 
as  long  as  the  petals,  terminated  by  ?  lying  fim.nits  ;  and 
a  roundifh  germen fittingMpon  an  awlfhaped  ftyle,  crowned 
by  an  acuminated  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
an  oval ,  Pear-Jhaped ,  leathery  capfule  with  three  cells , 
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in  which  is  fometimes  one ,  and  at  others  t  wo ,  almoft  glo¬ 
bular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  fhould  be  ranged  in  the  firft 
fedtionof  Linnresu’s  eighth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whole  flowers  have  eight  ftamina  and  one 
ityle  ;  but  he  has  joined  this  to  the  Horfe  Cheftnut, 
under  the  title  Efculus,  and  places  it  in  his  feventh 
clafs  ;  but  as  the  flowers  of  this  have  eight  ftamina, 
and  thole  of  the  Horfe  Cheftnut  but  leven  ;  and  the 
capfule  of  this  is  fmooth,  and  that  of  the  Horfe  Cheft¬ 
nut  prickly,  fo  they  may  be  very  well  feparated. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Pavia  (QBandria.)  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  260.  The  fear- 
let  Horfe  Cheftnut.  Dr.  Linnaeus  titles  it,  Efculus  flo- 
ribus  odtandris.  Sp.  Plant.  344.  Efculus  with  flowers 
having  eight  ftamina. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  and  the  Bra¬ 
zils  ;  from  the  firft  the  feeds  were  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  plants  have  been  of  late  years  much 
cultivated  in  the  gardens.  In  Carolina  it  is  but  of 
humble  growth,  feldom  rifing  more  than  eight  or  ten 
'  feet  high  ;  the  ftalk  is  pretty  thick  and  woody,  fend¬ 
ing  out  feveral  branches,  which  fpread  out  on  every 
fide,  which  are  garnilhed  with  hand-lhaped  leaves, 
compofed  of  five  or  fix  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  which  unite 
at  their  bafe  where  they  join  the  foot-ftalk  ;  they  are 
of  a  light  green,  having  a  rough  furface,  and  are  flaw¬ 
ed  on  their  edges  ;  thefe  have  long  foot-ftalks,  and 
ftand  oppofite  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
Landing  upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks,  which  fuftain 
five  or  fix  tubulous  flowers  fpread  open  at  the  top, 
where  the  petals  are  irregular  in  fize  and  length,  hav¬ 
ing  an  appearance  of  a  lip  flower ;  they  are  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  and  have  eight  ftamina  the  length 
of  the  petals.  When  the  flowers  fade,  the  germen 
fvvells  to  a  Pear-lhaped  fruit,  with  a  thick  ruffet  co¬ 
ver  having  three  cells,  one  of  which,  and  fometimes 
two,  are  pregnant  with  globular  feeds.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  fometimes  ripen  here  in  autumn. 
It  may  be  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds  in  the 
fpring,  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  covered  with  light 
iandy  earth;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds,  but  they  muft 
not  be  tranfplanted  until  the  year  following.  But  as 
thefe  feedling  plants  are  tender  while  they  are  young, 
fo  they  fhould  be  covered  with  mats  the  following 
winter ;  and  this  fhould  be  carefully  performed  in 
autumn,  when  the  early  frofts  begin  ;  for  as  the  tops 
of  thefe  young  plants  are  very  tender,  fo  a  fmall  froft 
will  pinch  them  ;  and  when  the  tops  are  killed,  they 
generally  decay  to  the  ground  ;  and  when  this  hap¬ 
pens,  they  feldom  make  good  plants  after.  There¬ 
fore  this  fhould  be  conftantly  obferved  for  two  or  three 
years  at  leaft,  by  which  time  the  plants  will  have  got¬ 
ten  ftrength  enough  to  refill  the  froft,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  juft  before  they  begin  to  Ihoot,  and 
placed  either  in  a  nurfery  to  be  trained  up,  or  other- 
wife  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  obferving,  if  the  feafon 
proves  dry,  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken  root, 
as  alfo  to  lay  fome  mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  to  prevent  the  fun  and  wind  from  drying  it 
too  fall;  and  as  the  plants  advance,  the  lateral 
branches  fhould  be  pruned  off,  in  order  to  reduce 
them  to  regular  Items. 

You  muft  alfo  obferve  to  dig  the  ground  about  their 
roots  every  fpring,  that  it  may  be  loofe,  to  admit  the 
fibres  of  the  roots,  which,  while  young,  are  too  ten¬ 
der  to  penetrate  the  ground  if  it  be  very  hard. 

With  this  management  the  plants  will  greatly  ad¬ 
vance,  and  in  four  or  five  years  will  produce  flowers 
and  often  fruits,  which  in  warm  feafons  ripen 
enough  to  grow,  fo  that  the  plants  may  be  multiplied 
therefrom  very  fall. 

'I  his  tree  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  budding  or 
grafting  it  upon  the  common  Horfe  Cheftnut,  winch 
is  the  common  method  pradtifed  by  the  nurferymen ; 
but  the  trees  thus  raifed,  feldom  make  a  good  ap¬ 
peal  ance  long,  for  the  common  Horfe  Cheftnut  will  I 
be  more  than  twice  the  fize  of  thq  other,  and  fre-  | 
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quently  put  out  flioots  below  the  graft,  and  fomet 
the  grafts  are  blown  out  of  the  ftocks,  after  ten  \ 
growth  ;  but  thefe  ftocks  render  the  trees  hardy'  d 
of  a  larger  growth.  '  ’  ia 

PAULLINIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  446.  $cr: 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  34.  tab.  35.  Cururu.  PlUm>  { 
Gen.  34.  tab.  35. 

The  Characters  are; 

The  flower  has  a  fpreading  permanent  empalement , 
pofed  of  four  fmall  oval  leaves.  It  hath  four  oblong  \ 
petals  twice  the  fize  of  the  empalement ,  and  eight  /  t 
ftamina ,  terminated  by  fmall  fummits ,  with  a  turbin  j 
germen ,  having  three  obtufe  corners ,  fupportin *  t 
fhort  Jlender  fiyles,  crowned  by  fpreading  ftigmas.  > 
germen  afterward  turns  to  a  large  three-cornered  cat  • 
with  three  cells ,  each  containing  one  almoft  oval feed.  ■  - 
capfule  of  Plumiers  Serjana  has  the  feeds  faftenedto  > 
bafe ,  and  that  of  Cururu  has  the  feeds  growing  to  the , 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  ' 
Linnaeus’s  eighth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  pk 
whofe  flowers  have  eight  ftamina  and  three  ftyles.1 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Paullinia  ( Serjana )  foliis  ternatis,  petiolis  tereti 
culis,  foliolis  ovato-oblongis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3/ 
Three-leaved  Paullinia  with  taper  foot-ftalks ,  and  obi 
oval  lobes  to  the  leaves.  Serjana  fcandens,  triphv 
&  racemofa.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  34.  Climbing  branch 
Serjana  with  three  leaves. 

2.  Paullinia  ( Mexicana )  foliis  biternatis,  petiolis  m 
ginatis,  foliis  ovatis  integris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  g( 
Paullinia  with  nine  lobes  in  each  leaf  bordered foot-ftai 
having  oval  entire  lobes.  Serjana  fcandens  enneaphy 
&  racemofa.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  34.  Climbing  brancL 
Serjana  with  nine  leaves. 

3.  Paullinia  ( Cururu )  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  cuneifc 
mibus,  obtufis  fubdentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  365.  Tbr't 
leaved  Paullinia  with  trifoliate  leaves  having  wedge-Jhap 
lobes ,  which  are  obtufe  and  fomewhat  indented.  Curui 
fcandens  triphylla.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  34.  Climbi, 
three-leaved  Cururu. 

4.  Paullinia  ( Curajfavica )  foliis  biternatis,  foliolis  ov; 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  366.  P aullina  with  double  trifolia, 
leaves ,  having  oval  finuated  lobes.  Cururu  fcandei 
enneaphylla,  frudtu  racemofo  rubro.  Plum.  Not 
Gen.  34.  Climbing  nine-leaved  Cururu,  with  a  red  branch 
ing  fruit. 

5.  Paullinia  ( [Pinnata )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  incifi: 
petiolis  marginatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  52.  Paullinia  ut\ 
winged  leaves  whofe  lobes  are  cut ,  and  bordered  foo, 
ftalks.  Cururu  fcandens  pentaphylla.  Plum.  Not 
Gen.  37.  Climbing  five-leaved  Cururu. 

6.  Paullinia  (Tomentofa)  foliis  pinnatis  tomentofis,  ft 
liolis  ovatis  incifis,  petiolis  marginatis.  Paullinia  wit 
winged  woolly  leaves  whofe  lobes  are  oval,  cut  ontbei 
edges,  and  bordered  foot-ftalks.  Cururu  fcandens,  pen 
taphylla  &  villofa,  frudtu  racemofo  rubro.  Houfl 
MSS.  Climbing  Cururu  with,  five  leaves  which  are  hairy 
and  a  red  fruit  growing  in  long  bunches. 

Thefe  plants  all  grow  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies| 
where  there  are  feveral  other  fpecies  which  are  nc 
here  enumerated.  They  have  climbing  ftalks  witi 
tendrils  at  each  joint,  by  which  they  fallen  thetnfelve 
to  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  rife  to  the  height  o| 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  garnilhed  at  each  joint  with  oml 
leaf,  which  in  fome  fpecies  is  compofed  of  three  lobe 
like  Trefoil,  in  others  of  five  lobes ;  fome  have  nine 
and  others  have  many  lobes.  Thefe  are  in  fome  fpecie 
entire,  in  others  they  are  indented  at  the  point,  anc 
fome  are  cut  on  their  edges  ;  in  fome  fpecies  thei 
furface  is  fmooth,  in  others  they  are  woolly.  Th< 
flowers  come  out  in  long  bunches  like  thofe  of  Cur¬ 
rants  ;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  fo  make  no  figure 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  .three-cornered  capfules  havini 
three  cells,  which  in  the  Cururu  of  Plumier,  contaii 
roundilh  feeds  ;  but  thofe  of  the  Serjana  have  winget 
feeds  like  thofe  of  the  Maple  reverfed,  being  faftenei 
at  the  extremity  of  the  wing  to  the  capfule,  the  feet 
hanging  downward. 

As  thefe  plants  are  fo  tender  as  not  to  live  through  th< 
winter  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  a  warn 
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f  |e,  and  requiring  a  large  fhare  of  room,  they  are 
{  om  propagated  in  Europe,  unlefs  in  botanic  gar- 
s  for  the  fake  of  variety,  for  their  flowers  have 
%  ir  little  beauty  to  recommend  them. 
r  L  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  ob- 
t  ed  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally  grow, 
f  they  do  not  produce  feeds  in  England.  Thefe 
{  uld  be  fown  in  fmall  pots,  filled  with  light  earth, 
,  -oon  as  they  arrive,  and  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged 
\  >  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  If  thefe 
{  Is  arrive  in  the  autumn,  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged 
i  )  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  and  then  there  will  be 
jj  robability  of  the  plants  coming  up  the  following 
{  ino- ;  but  thofe  feeds  which  do  not  arrive  here  till 
{  mg,  will  not  come  up  the  fame  year,  fo  the  pots 
3  which  they  are  fown,  fhould  be  plunged  into  a 
derate  hot-bed  under  a  frame,  where  they  may  be 
itinued  all  the  fummer,  but  in  the  autumn  they 
uld  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  where  they  fhould 
lain  during  the  winter,  and  as  the  earth  in  the 
s  will  be  dry,  fo  they  fhould  be  now  and  then  wa¬ 
ft,  but  it  fhould  be  given  fparingly.  The  follow- 
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fpring  the  pots  fhould  be  removed  out  of  the  ftove 
plunged  into  a  new  hot-bed  under  a  frame,  which 
bring  up  the  plants  in  about  fix  weeks  if  the  feeds 
good.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
uld  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light 
th,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
erving  to  fhade  them  every  day  from  the  fun  till 
y  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  they  fhould 
re  free  air  admitted  to  them  daily,  in  proportion  to 
warmth  of  the  feafon.  In  the  autumn  they  muft 
removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  where  they  fhould 
lftantly  remain,  and  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way 
ather  tender  plants. 

J'VCH.  See  Persica. 

I  ^.R.  See  Pyrus. 

1  L  S.  See  Pisum. 

iS  EVERLASTING.  See  LathyrUs. 

)  I C  L  E  is  that  part  of  a  ftalk  which  immediately 
tains  the  leaf,  a  flower,  or  a  fruit,  and  is  com- 
>nly  called  a  foot-ftalk. 

DICULARIS,  Rattle,  Cocks-comb,  orLoufe 
ft. 

iere  are  four  different  kinds  of  this  plant,  which 
dw  wild  in  paftures  in  feveral  parts  of  England, 
in  feme  low  meadows  are  very  troublefome  to 
paftures,  efpecially  one  fort  with  yellow  flowers, 
rich  riles  to  be  a  foot  high,  or  more,  and  is  often 
fuch  plenty,  as  to  be  the  molt  predominant  plant  •, 
it  this  is  very  bad  food,  for  cattle,  and  when  it  is 
owed  with  the  Grafs  for  hay,  renders  it  of  little 
,lue.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  generally  ripe  by 
e  time  the  Grafs  is  mowed,  fo  that  whenever  per¬ 
ns  take  Grafs-leed  for  flowing,  they  fhould  be  very 
reful  that  none  of  this  feed  is  mixed  with  it.  As 
efe  plants  are  never  cultivated,  I  fhall  not  trouble 
ie  reader  with  their  feveral  varieties. 

GANUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  530.  Harmala. 
ourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  257.  tab.  133.  WildAfiyrian  Rue. 
The  Characters  are, 

hs  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement,  compofed  of  Jive 
mow  ere  ft  leaves  the  length  of  the  petal.  It  has  five 
long  oval  petals  which  fpread  open ,  and  fifteen  awl- 
>aped  fiamina  about  half  the  lengthy  of  the  petals ,  whofe 
fifes  fpread  into  a  neftarium  under  the  germen,  and  are 
rminated  by  ere £1  oblong  fummits.  It  has  a  ihree-cor- 
ered  roundifh  germen ,  elevated  at  the  bafe  of  the  flower, 
nth  a  three-cornered  fiender  Jlyle  the  length  of  the  fum- 
iits ,  and  three  ftigmas  which  are  longer  than  the  ftyle. 
" he  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  three-cornered 
apfule ,  having  three  cells,  filled  with  oval  acute-pointed 
'teds. 

'his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feclion  of 
-Jnnaeus’s  eleventh  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
vhofe  flowers  have  from  eleven  to  nineteen  ftamina, 
md  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  in  the  Englifh  gardens 
at  prefent,  viz. 

ganum  ( Harmala )  foliis  multifidis.  Hort.  Upfal.  144. 


Peganum  with  many-pointed  leaves.  Elarmala.  Dod. 
Pempt.  1 2 1 .  Ruta  lylveftris,  flore  magno  albo.  C. B.  P- 
336.  Wild  Rue  with  a  large  white  flower. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Syria ;  it  has 
a  root  as  large  as  a  man’s  little  finger,  which  by  age 
becomes  woody.  The  ftalks  decay  every  autumn, 
and  new  ones  arife  in  the  fpring  •,  thefe  grow  about  a 
foot  long,  and  divide  into  feveral  fmall  branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  thick  leaves  cut  into 
feveral  narrow  fegments ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green, 
and  of  a  gummy  bitterifh  tafte.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  fitting  clofe  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  roundifh 
white  petals,  which  open  like  a  Rofe,  having  fifteen 
awl-fhaped  ftamina,  terminated  by  oblong,  yellow,  ered 
fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  three- 
cornered  germen,  having  a  three-cornered  ftyle  the 
length  of  the  ftamina,  with  three  ftigmas  which  are 
longer  than  the  ftyle.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
a  roundifh  three-cornered  capfule,  having  three  cells, 
which  contain  feveral  oval  acute-pointed  feeds.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  in  warm  fummers  the  feeds  will 
ripen  here  in  the  autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fowri  thinly 
on  a  bed  of  light  earth  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  conftantly 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they 
will  require  till  the  end  of  Odober,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November,  when  their  ftalks  decay.  At  which 
time,  if  the  bed  is  covered  with  tanners  bark,  aflaes, 
faw-duft,  or  fuch  like  covering  to  keep  out  the  froft, 
it  will  be  a  fecure  way  to  prelerve  the  roots,  which 
when  young  are  fomewhat  tender.  The  following 
March  the  roots  ’  may  be  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted 
into  a  warm  fituation  and  a  dry  foil,  where  they  will 
continue  feveral  years.  This  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
medicine. 

PELECINUS.  See  Biserrula. 

PEL  LI  TORY  OF  SPAIN.  See  Anthemis. 
PELLITORY  OF  THE  WALL.  See  Pa- 

REETARIA* 

PELTARIA.  Jacq.  Vind.  260.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
806.  Mountain  Treacle  Muftard. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  fmall, 
concave,  coloured  leaves  which  fall  off  the  flower  has  four 
petals  placed  inform  of  a  crofs,  whofe  necks  are  fhorter 
than  the  empalement,  and  fix  awl-fhaped  ftamina,  two  of 
which  are  fhorter  than  the  empalement,  terminated  by 
fingle  fummits ,  with  a  roundifh  germen  fupporting  a  fhort 
Jlyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  roundifh  compreffed  pod  with  one  cell,  containing 
one  roundifh  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  intitled  Tetradynamia  Sili- 
culofa,  the  flower  having  four  long  and  two  fhort  fta¬ 
mina,  and  the  feeds  being  included  in  fhort  pods. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Peltaria  ( Alliacea .)  Jacq.  Vind.  260.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
9 1  o.  Peltaria  or  T reacle  Muftard.  Thlaipi  montanum, 
glafti  folio  majus.  C.  B.  P.  106.  Mountain  Treacle 
Muftard  with  a  V/ lad  leaf. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains  in 
Auftria  and  Iftria  •,  it  is  a  biennial,  fo  generally  dies 
foon  after  the  feeds  are  perfeded.  It  rifes  with  art 
upright  branching  ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  garnifhed 
with  heart-fhaped  fmooth  leaves,  which  embrace  the 
ftalks  with  their  bafe  ;  the  ftalks  are  terminated  by 
clufters  of  white  flowers  growing  in  form  of  umbels, 
each  flower  having  four  petals  placed  in  form  of  a 
crofs  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  compreffed 
pods,  each  containing  one  feed  of  the  fame  form. 
The  plant  flowers  in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July. 
This  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be 
fown  in  fmall  patches  in  the  borders  of  the  flower- 
garden  the  beginning  of  April,  and  when  the  plants 
are  up,  there  fhould  be  four  or  five  left  in  each  patch  ; 
the  others  fhould  be  pulled  out,  to  give  thefe  room  to 
otow  •,  after  this,  they  will  require  no  other  culture 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

PENDU- 


PAN.. 

PENDULOUS  HEADS  OF  FLOWERS 
are  fuch  as  hang  downward. 

P  E  N  N  AT  ED.  A  pennated  leaf  (called  in  "Latin 
Folium  Pomatum)  is  a  compound  leaf,  divided  into 
ieveral  parts  (each  of  which  is  called  a  lobe,)  placed 
along  the  middle  rib,  either  alternately,  or  by  pairs. 
When  the  middle  rib  is  terminated  by  an  odd  lobe, 
it  is  laid  to  be  unequally  pennated,  and  equally  pen¬ 
nated,  when  it  is  not  terminated  by  an  odd  lobe. 
When  the  lobes  are  all  nearly  of  the  fame  form  and 
bignefs,  it  is  called  an  Uniform  pennated  leaf  -,  when 
they  are  not  fo,  it  is  faid  to  be  difform.  Examples 
of  pennated  leaves  are  the  Afh,  Walnut,  &c. 

PENNY-ROYAL.  See  Pulegium. 

PENTAPETALOUS  FLOWERS  arefuch 
as  have  five  leaves. 

PENTAPETES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant  757.  Alcea, 
Raii  Supp.  523. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  for  the  moft  part  a  double  empalement ,  the 
cuter  being  J. mall  and  compofed  of  three  leaves ,  the  inner 
is  cut  into  five  parts  which  are  reflexed.  It  has  five  ob¬ 
long  petals  which  fpread  open ,  and  fifteen  narrow  ftamina 
joined  in  a  tube  at  their  bafe ,  with  five  long  coloured  fum- 
mits ,  which  are  eretl  and  barren  -,  between  each  of  thefe 
are  three  ftamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  ere  It  fummits.  It 
has  a  roundiflj  germen ,  with  a  cylindrical  ftyle  the  length 
of  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  a  thick  fligma.  Fhe  germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oval  capfule  with  five  cells ,  filled 
with  oblong  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtionof 
Linnaeus’s  fixteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  many  ftamina  which  are  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  ftyle,  forming  together  a  column. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent 
in  the  Englifh  gardens,  viz. 

Pentapetes  ( Phoenicia )  foliis  haftato-lanceolatis  ferratis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  698.  Pentapetes  with  halbert-pointed , 
fpear-Jhaped ,  fawed  leaves.  Alcea  Indica  lucido  hafta- 
to  folio,  flore  blattarie  Phcenicio.  Raii  Supp.  523. 
Indian  Vervain  Mallow  with  a  lucid  fpear-Jhaped  leaf 
and  a  fcarlet  flower  like  Moth  Mullein. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  India,  from  whence  I  have 
ieveral  times  received  the  feeds ;  it  is  an  annual  plant 
which  dies  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  it  has  ripened 
the  feeds.  It  hath  an  upright  ftalk  from  two  to  near 
three  feet  high,  fending  out  fide  branches  the  whole 
length  j  thofe  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalks  are  the 
longeft,  the  others  gradually  diminifh,  fo  as  to  form 
a  fort  of  pyramid.  Thefe  are  garmfihed  with  leaves 
of  different  forms  •,  the  lower  leaves,  which  are  larg- 
eft,  are  cut  on  their  fides  towards  the  bafe  into  two 
fide  lobes  which  are  fhort,  and  the  middle  is  extend¬ 
ed  two  or  three  inches  farther  in  length,  fo  that  the 
leaves  greatly  refemble  the  points  of  halberts  in  their 
ftiape  •,  they  are  (lightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  and 
are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  are  paler 
on  their  under,  ftanding  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks. 
The  leaves  which  are  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches  are  much  narrower,  and  fome  of  them  have 
very  fmall  indentures  on  their  fides ;  thefe  fit  clofer 
to  the  ftalks,  and  are  placed  alternately.  From  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks  the  flowers  come  out ;  they  are 
for  the  moft  part  Angle,  but  fometimes  there  are  two 
arifing  at  the  fame  place  from  the  fides  of  the  foot- 
ftalk  of  the  leaves.  The  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower  is 
fhort  and  fiend er.  The  exterior  empalement  of  the 
flower  is  compofed  of  three  fhort  leaves,  which  fall 
off  foon  ;  the  interior  is  of  one  leaf,  cut  at  the  top 
into  five  acute  fegments,  which  fpread  open,  and  are 
almoft  as  long  as  the  petal.  The  flower  is  of  one  pe¬ 
tal,  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom, 
but  as  they  are  joined  and  fall  off  in  one  piece,  fo  the 
flower  is  rnonopetalous,  according  to  Mr.  Ray  and 
i  ournefort.  In  the  center  of  the  flower  arifes  a  fhort 
thick  column,  to  -which  adhere  fifteen  fhort  ftamina, 
terminated  by  oblong  eredt  fummits,  and  between 
ery  third  ftamina  is  fituated  a  larger  ftamina,  with 
an  oblong  erect  fummit  of  a  deep  red  colour  thefe 
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five  large  fummits  are  barren,  having  no  farina 
cundens  upon  them.  Between  the  ftamina  is  fitu 
a  roundifh  germen,  fupporting  a  ftyle  the  len*r  f 
the  ftamina,  which  is  crowned  by  a  thick  ffis  ! 
Thefe  being  all  joined  at  their  bafe  into  a  fort  ot  ' 
lumri, .  diftinguiflh  the  tribe  to  which  it  beloi 
which  is  the  malvaceous  ;  fo  that  though  the  flow* 
firft  appearance  greatly  refembles  the  flowers  of  Vj 
Mullein,  yet  upon  examination  of  its  effential  < 
ra&ers,  it  will  be  found  to  belong  to  the  clafs  } 
mentioned.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colt 
appearing  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  rount  J 
capfules  with  five  cells,  which  are  a  little  woo 
each  cell  inclofing  three  or  four  oblong  feeds  wf 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  mud  be  fown  upon  a  m 
hot-bed  early  in  March,  and  when  the  plants  are1 
to  tranfplant,  there  fliould  be  a  new  hot-bed  prepa 
to  receive  them,  into  which  fhould  be  plunged  fo 
fmall  pots  filled  v/ith  good  kitchen-garden  earth- 
each  of  thefe  fliould  be  one  plant  put,  giving  ther 
little  water  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots ;  they  m 
alfo  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have5  taken  n 
root,  then  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way 
other  tender  exotic  plants,  admitting  the  free  air 
them  every  day  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  t 
leafon,  and  covering  the  glaffes  with  mats  every  eve 
ing  to  keep  them  warm.  When  the  plants  are  ? 
vanced  in  their  growth  fo  as  to  fill  the  pots  with  th< 
roots,  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots,  fill 
with  the  fame  fort  of  earth  as  before,  and  plung 
into  another  hot-bed,  where  they  may  remain  as  lor 
as  they  can  ftand  under  the  glaffes  of  the  bed  wit 
out  being  injured  ;  and  afterward  they  muft  be  r 
moved  either  into  a  ftove  or  a  glafs-cafe,  where  this 
may  be  fereened  from  the  cold,  and  in  warm  weath< 
have  plenty  of  frefh  air  admitted  to  them.  Wit 
this  management  the  plants  will  begin  to  flower  ear 
in  July,  and  there  will  be  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  cor 
tinued  till  the  end  of  September,  during  which  dm 
they  will  make  a  good  appearance.  The  feeds  ripe, 
gradually  after  each  other  in  the  fame  fucceffion  a 
the  flowers  were  produced,  fo  they  fhould  be  gather 
ed  as  foon  as  their  capfules  begin  to  open  at  the  top 
Thefe  plants  are  fometimes  turned  out  of  the  pots 
when  they  are  ftrong  and  planted  in  warm  borders 
where,  if  the  fealons  prove  very  warm,  the  plant; 
will  flower  pretty  well ;  but  thefe  very  rarely  per 
fedt  their  feeds,  fo  that  in  order  to  have  them  in  per ; 
fedtion,  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  manner  befoul 
diredted. 

PENTAPHYLLOIDES.  See  Potentilla. 
PENTHORUM.  Gronov.  Virg.  51.  Lin.  Gen 
Plant.  580. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  cu\ 
into  five  equal  fegments-,  the  flower  has  fometimes  fis 
fmall  narrow  petals  fituated  between  the  fegments  of  th\ 
empalement,  and  ten  equal  briftly  ftamina  twice  the  length  I 
of  the  empalement ,  which  are  permanent ,  terminated  b\ 
roundifh  deciduous  fummits.  It  hath  a  coloured  germei 
with  five  ftyles  the  length  of  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  ob\ 
tufe  ftigmas  and  a  fingle  five-cornered  conical  capfule  ha) 
ving  five  cells,  filled  with  fmall  compreffed  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fedtion  oi 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Pentagynia. 
which  contains  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  ter; 
ftamina  and  five  ftyles. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Penthorum  ( Sedoides .)  Gron.  Virg.  51.  Lin.  Sp.  62c] 
Penthorum  like  Houfieek. 

This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  grows  naturally  in 
Virginia.  The  ftalks  rife  about  a  foot  high,  garmffi 
ed  with  oblong  leaves  placed  alternately,  and  are  ter 
minated  by  clufters  of  greenifti  yellow  flowers,  whici 
make  little  appearance  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  five-, 
cornered  conical  capfules,  filled  with  fmall  comprefiec 
feeds.  The  flowers  appear  the  latter  end  of  July,  anc 
the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 
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s  this  plant  makes  but  a  mean  appearance,  fo  it  is 
rely  cultivated,  except  in  botanic  gardens  for  the 
k.e  of  variety ;  but  fuch  as  are  defirous  to  have  it, 
ould  fow  the  feeds  on  a  moift  fhady  fpot  of  ground, 
id  when  the  plants  corfie  up,  if  they  are  thinned 
id  kept  clean  from  weeds,  they  will  require  no 
her  culture. 

ONY.  See  P^eonia. 

P  O.  See  Cucurbita. 

RENNIAL  PLANTS  are  fuch  whofe  roots 
.11  abide  many  years,  whether  they  retain  their  leaves 
winter  or  not ;  thofe  which  retain  their  leaves  are 
lied  Evergreens,  but  fuch  as  call  their  leaves  are 
lied  Deciduous  or  Perdifols.  Some  of  thefe  have 
nual  ftalks,  which  die  to  the  root  every  autumn, 
d  fhoot  up  again  in  the  fpring  •„  to  which  Jungius 
ves  the  title  of  Radix  reftibilis. 

R  E  S  K I  A.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  37.  tab.  26.  Cadlus. 
in.  Gen.  Plant.  539.  Goofeberry,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

hath  a  Rofe-fhaped  flower  conflfting  of  feveral  leaves , 
hich  are  placed  orbicularly,  whofe  cup  afterward  becomes 
foft ,  flejhy ,  globular  fruit  befet  with  leaves.  In  the 
ddle  of  the  fruit  are  many  flat  roundijh  feeds  included  in 
mucilage. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 
jskia  ( Aculeata )  aculeata,  Sore  albo,  frudtu  flavaf- 
nte.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  37.  Prickly  Perefkia  with  a 
bite  flower ,  and  a  yellanvifh  fruit.  Cadlus  gaule  tereti 
boreo  fpinofo,  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis.  Lin.  Hort. 
pfal.  122,  Callus  with  a  taper,  tree-like ,  prickly  ftalks 
d  fpear-fhaped  oval  leaves. 

his  plant  grows  in  fome  parts  of  the  Spanilh  Well- 
dies,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the  Englilh 
dements  in  America,  where  it  is  called  a  Goofe- 
rry,  and  by  the  Dutch  it  is  called  Blad  Apple.  It 
th  many  flender  branches  which  will  not  fupport 
imfelves,  fo  mull  be  fypported  by  Hakes,  otherwife 
y  will  trail  on  whatever  plants  grow  near  them, 
refe  branches,  as  alfo  the  ftem  of  the  plant,  are  be- 
with  long  whitilh  fpines,  which  are  produced  in 
ts.*  The  leaves  are  roundifh,  very  thick,  and  fuc- 
lent,  and  the  fruit  is  about  the  lize  of  a  Walnut, 
ving  tufts  of  fmall  leaves  on  it,  and  hath  a  whitilh 
acilaginous  pulp. 

may  be  propagated  by  planting  of  the  cuttings 
iring  any  of  the  fummer  months :  thefe  cuttings 
ould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  frelh  light  earth, 
d  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark, 
ilerving  to  fnade  them  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of 
e  day,  as  alfo  to  refrefo  them  every  third  or  fourth 
y  with  water.  In  about  two  months  the  cuttings 
11  have  made  good  roots,  when  they  may  be  care- 
lly  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  each  planted  into  a 
oarate  pot  filled  with  frelh  earth,  and  then  plunged 
to  the  hot-bed  again,  where  they  may  remain  dur- 
_  the  fummer  feafon  f  but  at  Michaelmas,  when 
e  nights  begin  to  be  cold,  they  Ihould  be  removed 
to  the  Hove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed.  Dur- 
g  the  winter  feafon  the  plants  mult  be  kept  warm, 
id  Ihould  be  watered  twice  a  week  ;  but  in  cold 
ather  it  Ihould  not  be  given  in  large  quantities, 
fummer  they  mull  have  a  large  lhare  of  air,  and 
uft  be  more  plentifully  watered,  but  they  Ihould 
•nllantly  remain  in  the  ftovey  for  though  they  will 
:ar  the  open  air  in  fummer  in  a  warm  fituation,  yet 
ey  will  make  no  progrefs  if  they  are  placed  abroad  \ 
)r  do  they  thrive  near  fo  well  in  the  dry  Hove,  as 
hen  they  are  plunged  in  the  tan ;  fo  that  the  bell 
ay  is  to  fet  them  next  a  trellis,  at  the  back  of  the 
mbed,  to  which  their  branches  may  be  fallened,  to 
event  their  trailing  on  other  plants.  This  plant  has 
)t  as  yet  produced  either  Bowers  or  fruit  in  England, 
It  as  there  are  feveral  plants  pretty  well  grown  in  the 
irdens  of  the  curious,  we  may  expedt  fome  of  them 
ill  flower  in  a  fhort  time. 

RICLYMENUM-  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  608. 
b.  578.  Caprifolium.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  608.  tab. 
79  Lonicera.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  210.  Honeyfuckle 

French,  Chevre-feuille. 
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The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  [is  fmall ,  and  cut  into  five 
parts  fitting  upon,  the  germen.  The  flower  is  of  one  petal, 
having  an  oblong  tube ,  which  is  cut  at  the  top  into  five 
fegments  which  turn  backward.  It  has  five  awl-fhaped 
ftamina  alrncfl  the  length  of  the  petal,  terminated  by  oblong 
fummits ,  and  a  roundifh  germen  fituated  belcw  the  flower, 
fupport ed  by  a  flender  fly le,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  fiigma. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  umbilicated  berry  with 
two  cells ,  each  containing  one  raundiflj  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  placed  in  the 
fir  ft  fedtion  of  his  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  .whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle, 
and  joins  it  to  the  Lonicera  of  Plunder,  and  the  Cha- 
maecerafus  of  Tournefort  *  but  as  the  flowers  of  this 
genus  differ  greatly  in  their  form  from  either  of 
thofe  genera,  lb  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  feparating 
it  from  them. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Periclymenum  {Sempe'rvirens)  floribus  capitatis  ter¬ 
minalibus  omnibus  connatis  fempervirentibus.  Honey¬ 
fuckle  with  flowers  growing  in  heads  at  'the  end  of  the 
branches ,  and  evergreen  leaves  joined  round  the  ft alk. 
Periclymenum  perfoliatum  Virginianum  fempervirens 
&  florens.  H.  L.  Perfoliate ,  evergreen ,  Virginia  Ho¬ 
neyfuckle  which  always  flowers,  commonly  called  Trumpet 
Honeyfuckle. 

2.  Periclymenum  ( Racemofum )  racemis  lateralibus  op- 
pofitis,  floribus  pendulis,  foliis  lanceolatis  integerri- 
mis.  Honeyfuckle  with  flowers  in  long  bunches  growing 
oppojite ,  hanging  down,  and  entire  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 
Periclymenum  racemofum  flore  flavafeente,  frudtu 
niveo.  Hort.  Elth.  306.  tab.  228.  Honeyfuckle  with 
yellowifb  flowers  growing  in  bunches ,  and  a  flnowy  fruit. 

Periclymenum  (V erticillatum)  corymbis  terminaii- 
bus,  foliis  ovatis  verticillatis  petiolati?.  Honeyfuckle 
with  round  bunches  of  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  branches , 
and  oval  leaves  growing  in  whorls,  having  foot-flanks. 
Periclymenum  aliud  arborefeens  ramulis  inflexis, 
flore  corallino.  Plum.  Cat.  17.  Another  tree-like  Ho - 
ney-fuckle  with  inflexed  branches ,  and  a  coral-coloured 
flower. 

4.  Periclymenum  ( Germanicum )  capitulis  ovatis  imbri- 
catis  terminalibus,  foliis  omnibus  diftindtis.  Honey¬ 
fuckle  with  oval  imbricated  heads  terminating  the  ftalks, 
and  the  leaves  diftinht.  Caprifolium  Germanicum.  Dod. 
p.  41 1.  The  German  Honeyfuckle. 

5.  Periclymenum  ( Italicum )  floribus  verticillatis  ter¬ 
minalibus  ieflilibus,  foliis  fumrnis  connato-perfoliatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  45.  Honeyfuckle  with  whorls  of  flowers  fit¬ 
ting  ckfe  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ,  and  the  upper  leaves 
furrounding  the  ftalk.  Caprifolium  Italicum.  Dod.  p. 
4 1 1 .  Italian  Honeyfuckle. 

6.  Periclymenum  {Vulgar!)  floribus  corymbofis  ter¬ 
minalibus,  foliis  hirfutis  diftinctis,  viminibus  tenui- 
oribus.  Honeyfuckle  with  v.  corymbus  of  flowers  termi¬ 
nating  the  ftalks,  hairy  leaves  growing  diftinpt,  and  very 
flender  branches ,  commonly  called  Englifh  Honeyfuckle,  or 
Woodbine. 

7.  Periclymenum  {Americanum)  floribus  verticillatis 
terminalibus  feflilibus,  foliis  connato-perfoliatis  fem¬ 
pervirentibus  glabris.  Honeyfuckle  with  whorled flowers 
fitting  clofe,  terminating  the  ftalks,  and  flmooth  ever¬ 
green  leaves  furrounding  the  ftalks.  Caprifolium  per¬ 
foliatum  fempervirens,  floribus  fpeciofls.  Hort.  Chelf. 
The  evergreen  Honeyfuckle ,  having  beautiful  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  many 
other  parts  of  North  America,  but  has  been  long 
cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens  by  the  title  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Trumpet  Honeyfuckle.  Of  thefe  there  are  two 
varieties,  if  not  didlindl  fpecies,  one  being  much 
hardier  than  the  other.  The  old  fort,  which  came 
from  Virginia,  has  ftronger  lhoots  •,  the  leaves  are  of 
a  brighter  green  ;  the  bunches  of  flowers  are  larger, 
and  deeper  coloured  than  the  other  which  came  from 
Carolina.  Thefe  plants  have  the  appearance  of  the 
common  Honeyfuckle,  but  the  lhoots  are  weaker 
than  any  of  thofe,  except  the  wild  fort  called  Wood¬ 
bine  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  red  colour,  and  ftnooth. 
The  leaves  are  of  an  oblong  oval  lhape  inverted,  and 
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clofely  furround  the  (talk  of  a  lucid  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; 
thefe  have  long  (lender  tribes,  which  are  enlarged  at 
the  top,  where  they  are  cut  into  five  alrnoft  equal 
Segments.  The  outfide  of  the  flower  is  of  a  bright 
fcarlet,  and  the  infide  yellow :  they  have  great  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Honeyfuckle,  but  are  not  io  deeply 
divided,  nor  are  the  Segments  reflexed.  They  have 
no  odour,  Jout  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  and 
their  long  continuance,  together  with  their  leaves  be¬ 
ing  evergreen,  they  are  preferved  in  molt  curious 
gardens. 

Thefe  plants  fhould  be  planted  againft  walls  or  pales, 
to  which  their  branches  fhould  be  trained,  tor  iup- 
port,  otherwife  they  will  fall  to  the  ground ;  for  they 
cannot  be  reduced  to  heads  like  many  of  the  Honey- 
i tickles,  becaufe  their  branches  are  too  weak  and 
rambling,  and  are  liable  to  be  killed  in  fevere  win¬ 
ters  ;  therefore  they  fhould  be  planted  to  a  warm  al 
pedt,  where  they  will  begin  to  flower  the  latter  end 
of  June,  and  there  will  be  a  lucCeflionof  flowers  till 
the  autumn.  Thefe  are  propagated  by  laying  down 
their  young  branches,  wnich  will  eafily  take  root,  and 
may  be  afterward  treated  like  the  Honeyfuckle. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ;  this 
hath  many  (lender  branches  which  cannot  fupport 
themfelves,  but  trail  upon  any  neighbouring  bu flies. 
They  grow  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  are  covered  with  a 
brown  bark,  and  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  one  broad  in 
the  middle  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
pale  on  their  under,  (landing  by  pairs  oppofite.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  at 
each  joint ;  they  are  ranged  on  each  fide  the  foot- 
ftalk  in  Ions:  bunches  like  Currants.  The  bunches 
come  out  oppofite  they  are  three  or  four  inches 
long.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  yellowifli  green, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  berries  of  a  fnow  white 
colour,  from  whence  the  plant  is  called  Snowberry- 
bulh  in  America. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  fome  of  the  iflands 
in  the  Weft-Indies ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  fending  out  many  (lender 
branches,  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark,  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  oval  leaves  near  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  broad,  four  of  them  coming  out  at  each 
joint  in  whorls  round  the  ftalk  ;  they  (land  upon  fhort 
foot-ftalks,  and  have  one  ftrong  midrib,  with  feveral 
veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  fides.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  round  bunches  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  •,  they  are  of  a  deep  coral  colour  on  their 
outfide,  but  of  a  pale  red  within.  This  was  found 
growing  in  Jamaica  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  who 
brought  it  to  England. 

O  #  # 

Thefe  two  forts  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  coun¬ 
try  without  artificial  heat ;  they  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the  countries 
where  they  naturally  grow,  for  they  do  not  ripen  feeds 
here.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  where  they  may  remain  till 
the  autumn,  for  the  plants  rarely  come  up  the  firft 
year  ;  fo  the  pots  fhould  be  removed  into  the  ftove 
for  the  winter  feafon,  and  the  following  fpring  placed 
on  a  frefh  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  ; 
and  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  (hading  them  from 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  manner  as  other  tender 
plants  from  tliofe  countries.  As  the  plants  obtain 
ftrength,  they  fhould  be  more  hardily  treated,  by 
placing  them  abroad  in  a  fheltered  fituation  for  two 
months  or  ten  weeks,  in  the  warmed  part  of  the  fum- 
mer,  and  in  the  winter  they  may  be  placed  in  a  dry 
ftove,  kept  to  a  moderate  temperature  of  warmth, 
where  they  will  thrive,  and  produce  their  flowers  in 
the  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  is  the  commbn  Dutch  or  German 
Honeyfuckle^  which  has  been  generally  fuppofed  the 
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fame  with  the  Englifh  wild  fort  called  Woodbine  b 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  different  fpecies,  for  the  (ho¬ 
of  this  are  much  ftronger.  The  plants  may  be  ttv 
ed  with  ftems,  and  formed  into  heads,  which  the  w! 
fort  cannot,  their  branches  being  too  weak  and  t~ 
ing  for  this  purpofe.  The  branches  of  this  are  fmoot 
of  a  purplifli  colour,  garnifhed  with  oblon?  ov 
leaves  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  three  qua 
ters  broad,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide  b 
pale  on  their  under,  having  very  (hort  foot-ftalk 
they  are  placed  by  pairs,  but  are  not  joined  at  the 
bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  at  the  en 
of  the  branches,  each  flower  arifing  out  of  a  fCa: 
cover,  which  cover,  after  the  flowers  fade,  fonris  a 
oval  head,  whofe  feales  lie  over  each  other  like  tho 
outfide,  and  yellowifh  within,  of  a  very  a»reeab! 
of  fifh.  The  flowers  are  of  a  reddifh  colouronthe 
odour.  This  fort  flowers  in  June,  July,  and  4u 
guft.  There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this  fpecie' 
one  is  called  the  long  blowing,  and  the  other  the  l?t 
red  Honeyfuckle. 

The  fifth  fort  is  commonly  called  the  Italian  Honey 
fuckle  *,  of  this  there  are  two  or  three  varieties  th 
early  white  Honeyfuckle  is  one  ;  this  is  the  firft  whici 
flowers,  always  appearing  in  May.  The  branches  c 
this  are  (lender,  covered  with  a  light  green  bark  an 
garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  of  a  thin  texture,  placer 
by  pairs,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches,  but  thofe  whici 
are  fituated toward  the  end  of  the  branches,  join  s, 
their  bafe,  fo  that  the  ftalk  feems  as  if  it  came  through 1 
the  leaves.  The  flowers ,  are  produced  in  whorlec 
bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  white, 
and  have  a  very  fragrant  odour,  but  are  of  (hort  du¬ 
ration,  fo  that  in  about  a  fortnight  they  are  entirely 
over  ;  and  loon  after  the  leaves  appear  as  if  blighted 
and  fickly,  making  an  indifferent  appearance  the  whole 
fummer,  which  lias  rendered  them  lefs  valued  than 
the  others.  The  other  variety  is  the  yellow  Italian 
Honeyfuckle,  which  is  the  next  in  fucceffion  to  the 
white.  The  (hoots  of  this  are  much  like  thofe  of  the ; 
former,  but  have  a  darker  bark  the  leaves  are  alfo  i 
of  a  deeper  green  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  yellowifh  red,  I 
and  appear  foon  after  the  white ;  they  are  not  cf  much 
longer  duration,  a  tad  are  fucceeded  by  red  berries,  i 
containing  one  hard  feed  inclofed  in  a  foftpulp,  which  i 
ripens  in  the  autumn. 

The  fixth  fort  is  the  common  wild  Englilh  Honey¬ 
fuckle  or  Woodbine ;  this  grows  naturally  in  the 
hedges  in  many  parts  of  England.  The  branches  are 
very  (lender  and  hairy,  trailing  over  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  bullies,  and  twining  round  the  boughs  of  trees; 
the  leaves  are  oblong,  hairy,  and  diftinft,  not  join¬ 
ed  at  their  bafe  ;  they  are  placed  oppofite  ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  long  bunches  at  the  end  of  the 
branches.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  white, 
and  the  other  yellowifli  red  flowers.  Thefe  appear 
in  July,  and  there  is  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  till  the  j 
autumn. 

There  is  alfo  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves, 
and  one  with  cut  leaves  fomewhat  like  the  leaves  of : 
Oak ,  and  one  of  thefe  with  variegated  Eaves ;  but,  | 
as  thefe  are  accidental  varieties,  I  have  not  enumerat- 1 
ed  them. 

The  feventh  fort  is  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in  j! 
North  America  ;  this  hath  ftrong  branches,  covered  :* 
with  a  purple  bark,  which  are  garnifhed  with  lucid  J 
green  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks,  which  continue  \ 
their  verdure  all  the  year.  The  flowers  are  produced  it 
in  whorled  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches-,  there  j', 
are  frequently  two  and  fometimes  three  of  thefebunches  j 
riling  one  out  of  another;  they  are  of  a  bright  red-| 
on  their  outfide,  and  yellow  within,  of  a  ftrong  aro- 1 
matic  flavour.  This  fort  begins  to  flower  in  June,  j 
and  there  is  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  till  the  froft  puts  a  | 
flop  to  them,  fo  that  it  is  the  moft  valuable  of  all  * 
the  forts. 

All  the  forts  of  Honeyfuckles  are  propagated  either  | 
by  layers  or  cuttings :  when  they  are  propagated  by  | 
layers,  the  young  (hoots  only  (hould  be  chofen  for  1 
that  purpofe  ;  they  (hould  be  Eyed  in  the'  autumn,  I 
a.  and  I 
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}y  the  following  autumn  they  will  have  taken 
when  they  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the  plants, 
ither  planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  into 
fery  to  be  trained  up,  either  for  llandards,  which 
be  done  by  fixing  down  Hakes  to  the  ftem  of 
plant,  to  which  their  principal  ftaik  fhould  be 
ied,  and  all  the  other  mult  be  cut  off  5  the  prin- 
ftalk  muff  be  trained  to  the  intended  height  of 
tern,  then  it  Ihould  be  fhortened  to  force  out 
il  branches,  and  thefe  Ihould  be  again  flopped  to 
ent  their  growing  too  long  •,  by  the  condant  re- 
tncr  this  as  the  (hoots  are  produced,  they  may  be 
ied  into  a  fort  of  ftandard  ;  but  if  any  regard  is 
to  their  dowering,  they  cannot  be  formed  into 
J  ,jar  heads,  for  by  conftantly  fhortening  their 
b-  ches,  the  flower-buds  will  be  cut  off,  fo  that  few 
he  ers  can  be  expected  ;  and  as  it  is  an  unnatural 
fc  1  for  thefe  trees,  fo  there  fhould  be  but  few  of 
t[  i  reduced  to  it,  for  when  they  are  planted  near 
r  bufhes,  in  whole  branches  the  (hoots  of  the 
leyfuckles  may  run  and  mix,  they  will  flower 
h  better,  and  have  a  finer  appearance  than 
they  are  more  regularly  trained  ;  therefore 
n  the  plants  are  in  the  nurfery,  if  two  or  three 
the  principal  (hoots  are  trained  up  to  the  (lakes, 
the  others  are  entirely  cut  off,  they  will  be  fit  to 
(plant  the  following  autumn,  to  the  places  where 
T  are  to  remain  •,  for  though  the  roots  may  be 
fplanted  of  a  greater  age,  yet  they  do  not  thrive  fo 
las  when  they  are  removed  while  they  are  young, 
en  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  they 
.ild  be  planted  in  September,  as  foon  as  the  ground 
loiftened  by  rain.  The  cuttings  fhould  have  four 
ts,  three  of  which  fhould  be  buried  in  the  ground, 
the  fourth  above  the  furface,  from  which  the 
its  fhould  be  produced.  Thefe  may  be  planted 
ows,  at  about  a  foot  diftance  row  from  row,  and 
inches  afunder  in  the  rows,  treading  the  earth 
e  to  them  •,  and  as  the  evergreen  and  late  red  Ho 
fuckles,  are  a  little  more  tender  than  the  other  forts, 
if  the  ground  between  the  rows  where  thefe  are 
p  ated,  is  covered  with  tanners  bark  or  other  mulch 
ceep  out  the  froft  in  winter,  and  the  drying  winds 
he  fpring,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
tings  •,  and  if  the  cuttings  of  thefe  forts  have  a  fmall 
t  ce  of  the  two  years  wood  at  their  bottom,  there 
*  1  be  no  hazard  of  their  taking  root.  The  plants 
a  ich  are  raifed  from  cuttings,  are  preferable  to  thofe 
a  ich  are  propagated  by  layers,  as  they  have  general 
better  roots. 

tefe  plants  will  grow  in.almoft  any  foil  or  fituation 
'cept  the  lad  mentioned,  which  will  not  thrive 
ere  they  are  too  much  expofed  to  the  cold  in  win 
)  they  thrive  bed  in  a  foft  fandy  loam,  and  will  re 
a  their  leaves  in  greater  verdure  in  fuch  ground  than 
danted  in  a  dry  gravelly  foil,  where  in  warm  dry 
fons  their  leaves  often  fhrink,  and  hang  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner  -,  nor  will  thofe  forts  which  natu- 
ly  flower  late  in  the  autumn,  continue  fo  long  in 
auty  on  a  dry  ground,  unlefs  the  feafon  fhould  prove 
Did  and  cold,  as  thofe  in  a  gentle  loam,  not  too 
ff  or  wet.  » 

here  are  few  forts  of  (hrubs  which  deferve  cultiva- 
>n  better  than  mod  of  thefe,  for  their  flowers  are 
:ry  beautiful,  and  perfume  the  air  to  a  great  didance 
th  their  odour,  efpecially  in  the  mornings  and  even- 
gs,  and  in  cloudy  weather,  when  the  fun  does  not 
:hale  their  odour,  and  raife  it  too  high  to  be  percep- 
ale  ;  fo  that  im  all  retired  walks,  there  cannot  be 
io  many  of  thefe  intermixed  with  the  other  (hrubs. 
have  feen  thefe  plants  intermixed  in  hedges  planted 
tlier  with  Alder  or  Laurel,  where  the  branches  have 
sen  artfully  trained  between  thofe  of  the  hedge  ; 
om  which  the  flowers  have  appeared  difperfed  from 
re  bottom  of  the  hedge  to  the  top,  and  being  inter- 
lixed  with  the  drong  green  leaves  of  the  plants  which 
rincipally  com  pole  the  hedge,  they  have  made  a  fine 
ppearance ;  but  the  bed  forts  for  this  purpofe,  are 
te  evergreen  and  long-blowing  Honeyfuckles,  be- 
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caufe  their  flowers  continue  in  fucceffion  much  longer 
than  the  other  forts. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  but  unlels 
they  are  fown  in  the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
the  plants  will  not  come  up  the  fird  year. 
PERIPLOCA.  Tourn.  Ind.  R.  H.  93.  tab.  22. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  267.  [flf/HTrA&G,  of  -arepl,  about,  and 
•n-Aoitii,  a  knitting  or  plaiting,  becaufe  this  plant  en¬ 
tangles  itfelf  with  itlelf,  or  any  other  neighbouring 
plants.]  Virginian  Silk. 

The"  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  fmall  permanent  empakment ,  cut  into 
five  points.  The  flower  has  one  plain  petal,  cut  into  five 
narrow  ferments,  which  are  indented  at  their  points,  with 
a  fmall  neftarium  going  round  the  center  of  the  petal ,  and 
the  five  incurved  filaments  vohich  are  not  fo  long  as  the  pe¬ 
tal,  and  five  floor  t  ft  amino,  terminated  by  ere  hi  fummits 
which  join  in  a  head.  It  has  a  fmall  bifid  get  men  with 
fcarce  any  ftyle,  crowned  by  two  fimple  fiigmas.  The  ger- 
men  afterward  becomes  two  oblong  bellied  capfules  with  one 
cell,  filled  with  feeds  crowned  with  down ,  lying  over  each 
other  like  the  feales  of  fifth. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feflion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whole  flowers  have  five  damina  and  two  dyles. 

The  Species  are,  ...  - 

Periploca  ( Greeca )  fioribus  interne  hirfutis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  2 1 1 .  Virginia  Silk,  with  flowers  hairy  on  their  in- 
fide.  Periploca  foliis  oblongis.  Tourn.  Ind.  R.  H. 
93.  Virginia  Silk  with  oblong  leaves. 

2.  Periploca  ( Africana )  cauie  hiriuto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

2i  1.  Virginia  Silk  with  a  hairy  ftaik.  Apocynum  lcan- 
dens,  Africanum,  vincse  pervincse  folio  iubincanum. 
Com.  Plant.  Rar.  18.  Climbing  African  Dogjbane,  with 
a  hoary  Periwinkle  leaf. 

Periploca  ( FruiicoJ'a )  foliis  oblongo-cordatis  pubef- 
centibus,  fioribus  alaribus,  cauie  fruticofo  fcandente. 
Virginia  Silk,  with  oblong  heart -Jhaped  leaves  which  are 
covered  with  foft  hairs ,  and  flowers  proceeding  from  the 
fides  of  the  fialks,  which  are  fhrubby.  Periploca  foliis 
cordatis  holofericeis,  fioribus  parvis,  albis,  campani- 
formibus.  Houd.  MSS.  Periploca  with  heart-fhaped 
filky  leaves ,  and  fmall,  white,  bell-fljaped  flowers. 

The  fird  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  but  is  hardy 
enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England.  It  hath 
twining  fhrubby  dalks,  covered  with  a  dark  baric, 
which  twid  round  any  neighbouring  fupport,  and  will 
rife  more  than  forty  feet  high,  lending  out  (lender 
branches  from  the  fide,  which  twine  round  each  other, 
and  are  garniftied  with  oval  fpear-lhaped  leaves  near 
four  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  un¬ 
der,  danding  by  pairs,  upon  ftiort  foot-dalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  toward  the  end  of  the  fmall  branches 
in  bunches  •,  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  hairy 
on  their  infide,  compofed  of  one  petal,  cut  into  five 
fegments  almod  to  the  bottom,  which  fpread  open 
in  form  of  a  dar,  and  within  is  fituated  a  nedlarium, 
which  goes  round  the  five  (liort  damina  and  germen, 
and  is  hairy.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  dou¬ 
ble  long  taper  pod  or  caplule,  filled  with  compreffed 
feeds,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  feales  of  fi(h, 
having  a  folt  down  fixed  to  their  top..  This  plant 
flowers  in  July  and  Augud,  but  rarely  ripens  its  ieeds 
in  England; 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  of  the  branches, 
which  will  put  out  roots  in  one  year,  and  may  then 
be  cut  from  the  old  plant,  and  planted  where  they  are 
to  remain.  Thefe  may  be  tranlplanted  eithei  in  au¬ 
tumn,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  or  in  the  fpring 
before  they  begin  to  (hoot,  and  mud  be  planted  where 
they  may  have  lupport,  otherwiie  they  will  trail  on 
the  ground,  and  faden  themfelves  about  whatever 

plants  are  near  them.  . 

The  lecond  lort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  j  this  hath 
many  (lender  dalks,  which  twine  about  each  other, 
or  any  neighbouring  lupport,  and  will  rife  near  three 
feet  high,  putting  out  feveral  fmall  fide  branches  j 
thefe  are  hairy,  as  are  alfo  the  leaves,  which  are  oval, 

about 
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about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad,  (landing  by  pairs  upon  very  fhort  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  bunches  from  the  fide 
of  the  flalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  worn-out  p.ur- 
plifh  colour,  and  a  fweet  fcent,  being  cut  into  five 
narrow  fegments  almofl  to  the  bottom.  Itflowers.in 
the  fummer  months,  but  does  not  produce  feeds  here. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  fmooth  leaves  and 
flalks,  from  the  fame  country. 

The  third  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  America. 
This  rifes  with  a  flrong  woody  flalk  to  the  height  of 
five  or  fix  feet,  cavered  with  a  gray  bark,  putting  out 
many  weak  branches,  which  twifl  themfelves  about 
any  neighbouring  fupport,  and  rife  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet  •,  they  are  garnifhed  with  heatt-fhaped 
leaves  three  inches  long,  and  two  broad  near  their 
bafe  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green,  covered  with 
filky  hairs,  which  are  foft  to  the  touch ;  they  Hand 
oppofite  upon  pretty  long  foot-flalks.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  in  fmall  bunches  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves;  they  are  fmall,  white,and  of  the  open  bell 
fhape ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fwelling  taper  pods, 
filled  with  feeds  crowned  with  long  feathery  down. 
The  fecond  fort  is  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  this 
country,  with  a  little  protedlion  from  the  frofl  in  win¬ 
ter.  If  the  plants  are  fheltered  under  a  common 
frame  or  placed  in  a  green-houfe  during  the  winter 
feafon,  and  placed  abroad  with  other  hardy  exotic 
plants  in  fummer,  they  will  thrive  and  flower  very 
well ;  but  as  all  the  plants  of  this  genus  have  a  milky 
juice,  fo  they  fhould  not  have  much  wet,  efpecially 
in  cold  weather,  left  it  rot  them.  They  are  eaflly 
propagated  by  laying  down  of  their  branches,  which 
in  one  year  will  have  roots  enough  to  tranfplant ;  thefe 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  light  fandy  loam  not  rich,  and 
the  pots  mufl  not  be  too  large,  for  when  they  are  over 
potted  they  will  not  thrive. 

The  third  fort  is  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England, 
unlefs  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  warm  flove.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  of  their  branches 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former ;  or  from  feeds, 
when  they  can  be  procured  from  the  places  where 
they  naturally  grow.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  upon  a 
good  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
mufl  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender 
exotic  plants. 

If  thefe  plants  are  conflantly  kept  plunged  in  the  tan- 
bed  of  the  flove,  they  will  thrive  and  flower  much 
better  than  in  any  other  fituation,  but  the  flove  fhould 
not  be  kept  too  warm  in  winter  •,  and  in  the  fummer 
the  plants  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  free  air  admit¬ 
ted  to  them  •,  for  when  they  are  kept  too  clofe,  their 
leaves  will  be  covered  with  infects,  and  the  plants 
will  become  fickly  in  a  fhort  time. 

All  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  iuppofed  to  be  hurt¬ 
ful  to  animals,  as  the  Dogfbanes  in  general  are,  and 
thefe  are  very  near  a-kin  to  them,  both  in  their  cha¬ 
racters  and  qualities. 

PERIWINCLE.  See  Vinca. 

P  E  R  S  E  A.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  44.  tab.  20.  Laurus. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  452.  The  Avocado,  or  Avogato 
Pear. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  no  empalement ,  hut  is  compofed  of  fix 
petals  ending  in  acute  points,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath 
fix  ftamina  which  are  about  half  the  length -  of  the  pe¬ 
tals,  terminated  by  roundi/h  fummits,  and  a  fhort  fiyle, 
crowned  by  a  pyramidal germen,  which  afterward  becomes 
a  large  flejhy  pyramidal  fruit,  inclofing  an  oval  feed  hav¬ 
ing  two  lobes. 

This  genus  of  plants  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  to  his 
genus  of  Laurus,  which  he  places  in  the  firfl  feClion 
of  his  ninth  clafs,  which  includes  thole  plants  whofe 
flowers  have  nine  ftamina  and  one  fiyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Pf.rsea  {Americana.)  Cluf.  Hi  ft.  The  Avocado,  or  Avo¬ 
gato  Pear. 

This  tree  grows  in  great  plenty  in  the  Spanifh  Weft- 
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Indies,  as  alfa  ip  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  hath  l 
tranfpl anted  into  moil  of  the  Englifh  fettlement'  D 
.  the  Weft-Indies  on  account  of  its  fruit ;  whicl  ^ 
not  only  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  fruit  to  !! 
eaten  by  way  of  defert,  but  is  very  neceffary  for  ! 
fupport  of  life.  The  fruit  of  itfelf  is  very  infi,  f 
for  which  reafon  they  generally  eat  it  with  the  n  l 
of  Lemons  and  fugar,.  to  give  it  a  piquancy  h  = 
very  nourifhing,  and  is  reckoned  a  great  incentiv<  S 
venery.  Some  people  eat  this  fruit  with  vinegar .  ! 
Pepper. 

In  the  warm  countries  where  this  is  planted,  it  gr  , 
to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more,  and  has  a  trt  * 
,as  large  as  our  common  Apple-trees ;  the  bark 
fmooth,  and  of  an  Afh  colour  ;  the  brances  are  bt 
with  pretty  large,  oblong,  fmooth  leaves,  like  th 
of  Laurel,  which  are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  a 
tinue  on  the  tree  throughout  the  year.  The  flow 
and  fruit  are,  for  the  mofl  part ,  produced  toward  t 
extremity  of  the  branches.  The  fruit  is  as  laroc 
one  of  the  largefl  Pears,  inclofing  a  large  feed  w 
two  lobes,  included  in  a  thin  fhell. 

In  Europe  this  plant  is  preferved  as  a  curiofity  : 
thofe  perfons  who  delight  in  collecting  exotic  plan 
and  though  there  is  little  hope  of  its  producing  fru 
yet  for  the  beauty  of  its  fhining  green  leaves,  wk 
continue  through  the  winter,  it  deferves  a  place 
every  curious  collection  of  plants. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  obtain^ 
as  frefh  as  poflible  from  the  countries  of  its  growth 
and  if  they  are  brought  over  in  fand,  will  be  mo 
likely  to  grow,  than  fuch  as  are  brought  over  dr 
Thefe  nuts  or  feeds  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  fille 
with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  <j 
tanners  bark,  which  fhould  be  kept  pretty  warn 
The  pots  fhould  be  alfo  frequently  watered  when  th 
earth  appears  dry,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  th 
vegetation  of  the  feed,  provided  the  water  is  not  giv 
en  in  large  quantities,  which  would  rot  them.  Ii 
about  five  or  fix  weeks  the  plants  will  come  up,  whei 
they  mufl  be  treated  very  tenderly,  for  the  bed  tnufi 
be  kept  in  a  due  temperature  for  heat ;  and  when  tin 
weather  proves  warm,  the  frefh  air  fhould  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  plants,  by  raifing  the  glafies  a  little.  When 
they  have  grown  about  four  inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  tranfplanted  ;  and  where  there  are  feve- 
ral  plants  in  one  pot,  they  mufl  be  parted,  being 
careful  toprefervea  ball  of  earth  to  the  root  of  each,! 
and  planted  into  feparate  fmall  pots  filled  with  light* 
rich  earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners’ 
bark,  oblerving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
new  root ;  after  which  time  they  fhould  have  frefh 
air  admitted  to  them,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon.  Towards  Michaelmas  the  plants  mufl  be 
removed  into  the  flove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark- 
bed,  where,  during  the  winter  feafon,  they  fhould 
be  kept  in  a  moderate  warmth,  and  mufl  be  gently 
watered  twice  a  week.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  fhould 
be  fluffed  into  pots  a  fize  larger  than  the  former,  and; 
the  bark-bed  fhould  be  then  renewed  with  frefh  tan, 
which  will  let  the  plants  in  a  growing  Hate  early, 
whereby  they  will  make  a  fine  progrefs  the  following 
fummer.  Thefe  plants  mufl  be  conflantly  kept  in 
the  flove,  for- they  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  open 
air  in  this  country  at  any  feafoft,  but  in  warm  weather 
fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them-  . 
PERSIC  A.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  624.  tab.  402.  [fo 
called  of  Perfia  in  Afia,  from  whence  this  kind  of  plant 
was  brought  into  our  climate.]  The  Peach-tree. 
Amygdalus.  Lin.  Gen.  619. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  tubulous  empalement  of  one  leaf,  cut 
into  five  obtufe  fegments  which  fpread  open.  It  hath 
five  oblong ,  oval,  obtufe  petals ,  which  are  inferted  in' 
the  empalement ,  and  about  thirty  ereft  fender  fidmina 
which  are  floor  ter  than  the  petals,  terminated  by  fingk 
fummits  %  thefe  are  alfo  inferted  in  the  empalement.  It 
hath  a  roundifh  hairy  germen,  fupporting  a  fiyle  the  length 
of  theflamina,  crowned  by  a  headed  fiigma.  The  germen 
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rward  becomes  a  rcundi/h ,  woolly ,  large,  -ejculsnt  fruit, 
h  a  longitudinal  furrow ,  inclofing  an  oval  nut  with  a 
>ed  jJjell ,  having  many  punfiures. 
is  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feclion  of 
inaeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
ofe  flowers  have  from  twenty  to  thirty  ftamina, 
ich  are  inferted  in  the  empalement  of  the  flower, 
i  one  ftyle. 

ere  is  a  great  variety  of  thefe  trees,  which  are  cul- 
ited  in  the  gardens  of  thofe  who  are  curious  in  col- 
tin<r  the  feveral  forts  of  fruit  from  the  different 
ts  of  Europe  :  I  fhall  therefore  firfb  beg  leave  to 
■ntion  two  or  three  forts,  which  are  cultivated  for 
,  beauty  of  their  flowers ;  after  which  I  (ball  enu- 
irate  the  feveral  varieties  of  good  fruit  which  have 
me  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Species  are, 

■  rsica  ( Vulgaris )  vulgaris,  flore  pleno.  Tourn. 
t.  R.  H.  625.  Common  Peach-tree  with  double  flowers. 
ersica  ( Nana )  Africana  nana,  flore  incarnato 
rplici.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  625.  Dwarf  Almond  with 
rfe flowers ,  vulgo. 

ersica  (. Amygdalus )  Africana  nana  flore  incarnato 
mo.  Tourn.  Inft..  R.  H.  925.  Double  floivering 
soarf  Almond,  vulgo. 

re  firft  of  thefe  trees  is  a  very  great  ornament  in  a 
rden  early  in  the  fpring,  the  flowers  being  very 
ge,  double,  and  of  a  beautiful  red  or  purple  co¬ 
rn  This  may  be  planted  in  ftandards,  and  if  in- 
rmixed  with  other  flowering  trees  of  the  fame 
owth,  makes  a  very  agreeable  variety  ;  or  it  may  be 
mted  againft  the  walls  of  the  pleafure-garden,  where 
i  beautiful  appearance  of  its  flowers  early  in  the 
•ing,  will  be  more  acceptable  in  fuch  places  than  the 
oiceft  fruits,  which  mull  be  expefed  to  fervants, 
d  others,  fo  that  they  feldom  can  be  preferved  in 
•ge  families  until  they  are  ripe.  This  tree  may  be 
opagated  by  budding  it  on  the  Almond  or  Plum 
icks,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  fort  of  Peaches, 
d  fhould  be  planted  in  a  good  frefh  foil  that  is  not 
er  moift. 

be  other  two  forts  are  of  humbler  growth,  feldom 
ing  above  three  or  four  feet  high  ;  thefe  may  be 
elded  upon  Almond  flocks,  or  propagated  by  lay- 
3  •,  they  will  alfo  take  upon  Plum  flocks,  but  they 
;  very  apt  to  canker,  after  they  have  flood  four  or 
re  years  upon  thofe  flocks,  efpecially  that  with  dou- 
e  flowers,  which  is  tenderer  than  the  other,  which 
nds  out  fuckers  from  the  root,  whereby  it  may  be 
•opagated  in  great  plenty. 

hefe  fhrubs  make  a  vepy  agreeable  variety  amongft 
w  flowering  trees,  in  frnall  wildernefs  quarters.  The 
lgle  fort  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the 
>uble  is  commonly  three  weeks  later, 
fhall  now  proceed  to  mention  the  forts  of  good 
eaches  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  ;  and 
ough  perhaps  a  greater  number  of  forts  may  be 
>und  in  fome  catalogues  of  fruits,  yet  I  doubt  whe- 
isr  many  of  them  are  not  the  fame  kinds  called  by 
fferent  names ;  for,  in  order  to  determine  the  vari- 
.is  kinds,  it  is  necefiary  to  obferve  the  fliape  and  ffze 
'  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  different  parts  of  the 
uit ;  for  this  does  fometimes  determine  the  kind, 
hen  the  fruit  alone  is  not  fuflicient  •,  befides,  there 
a  vaft  difference  in  the  ffze  and  .flavour  of  the  fame 
each,  when  planted  on  different  foils  and  afpedts ;  fo 
lat  it  is  almofl  impoffible  for  a  perfon  who  is  very 
anverfant  with  thefe  fruits  to  diftinguifh  them,  when 
rought  from  various  gardens. 

"he  prefent  confuffon  of  the  names  of  fruits,  hath 
een  many  times  owing  to  the  bringing  over  trees 
om  France  •,  for  the  perfons  who  are  generally  em- 
loyed  to  bring  over  thofe  trees  for  fale,  are  entirely 
morant  of  their  various  forts,  and  do  themfelves  take 
lem  upon  truft,  from  the  perfons  who  make  it  their 
ufinefs  to  propagate  great  quantities,  to  fupp7/  the 
jarkets  of  France,  whither  they  are  brought  in  wag¬ 
ons,  and  fold  out  in  parcels  to  thofe  perfons  who 
ring  them  into  England.  It  alfo  happens  many 
imes,  if  they  are  received  by  right  names,  that  thefe 
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in  length  of  time  are  loft,  or  the  trees  come  into  the 
poffeffion  of  other  perfons,  who  not  knowing  the  true 
name  of  the  fruit,  do  often  give  them  new  names, 
whereby  there  is  fuch  a  confufion  in  the  names  of 
fruit,  as  is  impoflible  to  reftify  ;  and  hence  fome 
perfons  have  luppofed  a  much  greater  variety  of 
Peaches  than  there  is  in  reality,  though  as  the  greateft 
part  of  thefe  have  been  obtained  from  feeds,  fo  their 
varieties  may  be  multiplied  annually,  until  there  be 
no  end  of  the  forts.  However,  I  fhall  content  myfelf 
with  enumerating  the  principal  forts  now  known  in 
England,  which  are  fuflicient  for  any  gentleman  to 
make  a  colleftion  to  continue  through  the  whole  fea- 
fon  of  fruit. 

1.  The  white  Nutmeg  (called  by  the  French,  L’A- 
vant  Peche  Blanche  :)  this  tree  has  fa  wed  leaves,  but 
generally  {boots  very  weak,  unlefs  it  is  budded  upon 
an  Apricot  flock  ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  open,  the 
fruit  is  frnall  and  white,  as  is  alfo  the  pulp  at  the 
ftone,  from  which  it  feparates  5  it  is  a  Jlittle  muiky 
and  fugary,  but  is  only  efteemed  for  its  being  the  firft 
fort  ripe.  It  is  in  eating  pretty  early  in  July,  and  foon 
becomes  meally. 

2.  The  red  Nutmeg  (called  by  the  French,  L’Avant 
Peche  de  Troyes:)  this  tree  has  fa  wed  leaves,  the 
flowers  are  large  and  open  •,  the  fruit  is  larger  and 
rounder  than  the  white  Nutmeg,  and  is  of  a  bright 
vermilion  colour  ;  the  flefh  is  white,  and  very  red  at 
the  ftone  ;  it  has  a  rich  mufky  flavour,  and  parts  from 
the  ftone.  This  Peach  is  well  efteemed,  it  ripens  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  July. 

3.  The  eirly  or  frnall  Mignon  (called  by  the  French, 
La  Double  de  Troyes,  or  Mignonette :)  this  tree  has 
frnall  contracted  flowers,  the  fruit  is  of  a  middling 
ffze,  and  round  •,  it  is  very  red  on  the  fide  next  the 
fun  ;  the  flefh  is  white,  and  feparates  from  the  ftone, 
where  it  is  red ;  the  juice  is  vinous  and  rich.  It  is 
ripe  the  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  Auguft. 

4.  The  yellow  Alberge :  this  tree  has  fmooth  leaves ; 
the  flowers  are  frnall  and  contracted  •,  the  fruit  is  of  a 
middling  flze,  fomewhat  long  •,  the  flefh  is  yellow  and 
dry  ;  it  is  feldom  well  flavoured,  but  fhould  be  per¬ 
fectly  ripe  before  it  is  gathered,  otherwife  it  is  good 
for  little.  It  is  ripe  early  in  Auguft. 

5.  The  white  Magdalen  :  this  tree  has  fawed  leaves  •, 
the  flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  wood  is  generally 
black  at  the  pith  ;  the  fruit  is  round,  of  a  middling 
flze  ;  tile  flefh  is  white  to  the  ftone,  from  which  it 
feparates  •,  the  juice  is  feldom  high  flavoured  •,  the 
ftone  is  very  frnall.  This  ripens  early  in  Auguft. 

6.  The  early  purple  (called  by  the  French,  LaPour- 
pree  hative  :)  this  tree  has  fmooth  leaves ;  the  flowers 
are  large  and  open  ;  the  fruit  is  large,  round,  and  of 
a  fine  red  colour  ;  the  flefh  is  white,  but  very  red  at 
the  ftone  ;  is  very  full  of  juice,  which  has  a  rich  vi¬ 
nous  flavour,  and  is  by  all  good  judges  efteemed  an 
excellent  Peach.  This  is  ripe  before  the  middle  of 
Auguft. 

7.  The  large  or  French  Mignon  :  the  leaves  of  this 
tree  are  fmooth  ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the 
fruit  is  a  little  oblong,  and  generally  fwelling  on  one 
fide  •,  it  is  of  a  fine  colour  ;  the  juice  is  very  fugary, 
and  of  a  high  flavour;  the  flefh  is  white,  but  very 
red  at  the  ftone,  which  is  frnall.  This  is  ripe  in  the 
middle  of  Auguft,  and  is  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the 
belt  Peaches ;  this  feparates  from  the  ftone.  This 
fort  of  Peach  is  tender,  and  will  not  thrive  on  a  com¬ 
mon  flock,  fo  is  generally  budded  upon  fome  vigorous 
fhooting  Peach,  or  an  Apricot,  by  the  nurferymen, 
which  enhances  the  price  of  the  trees.  But  the  beft 
method  is  to  bud  this  Peach  into  fome  old  healthy 
Apricot,  which  is  planted  to  a  fouth  or  fouth-eaft  ai~ 
pedl,  and  to  cut  away  the  Apricot  when  the  buds  have 
taken,  and  made  fhoots :  upon  fome  trees  which  I 
have  feen  thus  managed,  there  has  been  a  much  great¬ 
er  quantity  of  fairer,  and  better  flavoured  fruit  than 
I  have  ever  obferved  elfewhere,  and  the  trees  have 
been  much  more  healthy. 

3.  The  Chevreufe,  or  Belle  Chevreufe  :  this  tree  has 
fmooth  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  frnall  and  contrafted  ; 
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the  fruit  is  of  a  middling  fize,  a  little  oblong,  of  a 
fine  red  colour ;  the  flelh  is  white,  but  very  red  at 
the  ftone,  from  which  it  feparates ;  it  is  very  full  of 
a  rich  fugary  juice,  and  ripens  toward  the  end  of  Au¬ 
guft.  This  is  a  very  good  bearer,  and  may  be  ranged 
with  the  good  Peaches. 

9.  The  red  Magdalen  (called  by  the  French  about 
Paris,  Madeleine  deCourfon  :)  the  leaves  of  this  tree 
are  deeply  fawed ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the 
fruit  is  large  and  round,  of  a  fine  red  colour;  the 
flelh  is  white,  but  very  red  at  the  ftone,  from  which 
it  leparates  ;  the  juice  is  very  fugary,  and  of  an  ex- 
quiftte  flavour.  The  fruit  is  ripe  the  end  of  Auguft  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  beft  fort  of  Peaches. 

10.  The  early  Newington  (or  Smith’s  Newington  :) 
this  is  very  like,  if  not  the  fame,  with  what  the  French 
call  Le  Pavie  blanc.  This  tree  has  fawed  leaves ;  the 
flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  middling 
fize,  is  of  a  fine  red  on  the  fids  next  the  fun ;  the 
flelh  is  firm  and  white,  but  very  red  at  the  ftone,  to 
which  itclofely  adheres.  It  hath  a  fugary  juice,  and 
is  ripe  the  end  of  Auguft. 

11.  The  Montauban:  this  tree  has  fawed  leaves; 
the  flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  fize,  of  a  deep  red,  inclining  to  purple  next 
the  fun,  but  of  a  pale  colour  toward  the  wall  ;  the 
flelh  is  melting  and  white  to  the  ftone,  from  which 
it  feparates  ;  the  juice  is  rich,  and  the  tree  is  a  good 
bearer.  It  ripens  the  middle  of  Auguft,  and  is  well 
efteemed. 

12.  The  Malta  (which  is  very  like,  if  not  the  fame, 
with  the  Italian  Peach  :)  this  tree  has  fawed  leaves 
the  flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  fize,  of  a  fine  red  next  the  fun  :  the  flelh  is 
white  and  melting,  but  red  at  the  ftone,  from  which 
it  feparates  ;  the  ftone  is  flat  and  pointed ;  the  tree  is 
a  good  bearer.  This  ripens  the  end  of  Auguft. 

13.  The  Nobleft:  this  tree  has  fawed  leaves;  the 
flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  fruit  is  large,  of  a 
bright  red  next  the  fun  ;  the  flelh  is  white  and  melt¬ 
ing,  and  feparates  from  the  ftone,  where  it  is  of  a 
faint  red  colour;  the  juice  is  very  rich  in  a  good 
feafon.  It  ripens  the  end  of  Auguft. 

14.  The  Chancellor:  the  leaves  of  this  tree  are 
fmooth ;  the  flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted ;  the 
fruit  is  lhaped  fomewhat  like  the  Belle  Chevreufe,  but 
is  rounder  ;  the  flelh  is  white  and  melting,  and  fepa¬ 
rates  from  the  ftone,  where  it  is  of  a  fine  red  colour  ; 
the  fkin  is  very  thin,  and  the  juice  is  very  rich.  It 
ripens  about  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  is  efteemed  one 
of  the  beft  fort  of  Peaches.  This  tree  is  very  tender, 
and  will  not  iucceed  on  common  ftocks,  fo  is  budded 
twice  as  the  Mignon  ;  and  if  budded  on  Apricots,  as 
was  directed  for  that  fort,  will  thrive  much  better  than 
in  any  other  method. 

15.  The  Bellegarde  (or  as  the  French  call  it,  the 
Gallande  :)  this  tree  has  fmooth  leaves ;  the  flowers 
are  fmall  and  contracted  ;  the  fruit  is  very  large  and 
round,  of  a  deep  purple  colour  on  the  fide  to  the 
fun  ;  the  flelh  is  white,  melting,  and  feparates  from 
the  ftone, _  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  the  juice 
is  very  rich.  This  ripens  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  is  an  excellent  Peach,  but  at  prefent  not 
common. 

16.  The  Lille  (or  as  the  French  call  it,  La  petite 
Violette  hative  :)  this  tree  has  fmooth  leaves ;  the 
flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted ;  the  fruit  is  of  a 
middling  fize,  of  a  fine  Violet  colour  toward  the  fun  ; 
the  flelh  is  of  a  pale  yellow  and  melting,  but  adheres 
to  the  ftone,  where  it  is'  very  red  ;  the  juice  is  very 
vinous.  This  ripens  the  beginning  of  September. 

17.  The  Bourdine:  this  tree  has  fmooth  leaves;  the 
flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted  ;  the  fruit  is  large, 
round,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour  next  the  fun ;  the 
flelh  is  white,  melting,  and  feparates  from  the  ftone, 
where  it  is  of  a  fine  red  colour ;  the  juice  is  vinous 
and  rich ;  this  ripens  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  is  greatly  efteemed  by  the  curious.  The  tree 

bears  plentifully,  and  will  produce  fruit  in  ftandards 
very  well. 
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18.  i  lie  Roflanna :  this  tree  has  fmooth  leaves  • 
flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted  ;  the  fruit  is  1  A  ? 
little  longer  than  the  Alberge  ;  the  flelh  is  yd 
and  leparates  from  the  ftone,  where  it  is  red  • 
juice  is  rich  and  vinous.  This  ripens  the  begir’n 
of  September,  and  is  efteemed  a  good  Peacfib 
is  the  fame  with  what  fome  call  the  purple,  and  otr 
the  red  Alberge,  it  being  of  a  fine  purple  colour 
the  fide  next  the  fun. 

19.  The  Admirable  :  this  tree  hath  fmooth  leav 
the  flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted;  the  fruit  islar 
round,  and  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun ;  the  flelh  ! 
white,  melting,  and  feparates  from  the  ftone  wh 
it  is  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  the  juice  is  fugary  and  rid 
This  ripens  the  beginning  of  September.  This  is 
lome  called  the  early  Admirable,  but  is  certainly  w 
the  French  call  L’ Admirable,  and  they  have  no  ot 

of  this  name  which  ripens  later. 

20.  The  old  Newington  :  this  tree  has  fawed  leave 
the  flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  fruit  is  fair  a 
large,  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  next  the  fun  •  t 
flelh  is  white,  melting,  and  clofely  adheres  to  the  ftor 
where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  the  juice  is  very  ri 
and  vinous.  This  is  eftemed  one  of  the  beft  forts 
Pavies.  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of  September. 

21.  The  Rambouillet,  (commonly  called  Rumbi 
lion  :)  this  tree  has  fmooth  leaves;  the  flowers  a 
large  and  open  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  middling  fize,  r 
ther  round  than  long,  deeply  divided  by  a  fulcus 
furrow  in  the  middle ;  it  is  of  a  fine  red  colour  ne; 
the  lun,  but  of  a  light  yellow  next  the  wall ;  the  He 
is  melting,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  feparau 
from  the  ftone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  colour;  th 
juice  is  rich,  and  of  a  vinous  flavour.  This  riper 
the  middle  of  September,  and  is  a  good  bearer. 

22.  The  Beilis  (which  I  believe  to  be  what  theFrenc 
call  La  Belle  de  Vitry  :)  the  leaves  of  this  tree 
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fawed ;  the  flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted ;  theffui 
is  of  a  middle  fize,  round,  and  of  a  pale  red  next  the 
fun  ;  the  flelh  is  white  and  adheres  to  the  ftone,  when 
it  is  red  ;  the  juice  is  vinous  and  rich.  This  ripens 
the  middle  of  September. 

23.  The  Portugal :  this  tree  has  fmooth  leaves;  the 
flowers  are  large  and  open ;  the  fruit  is  large,  anc 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour  towards  the  lun,  the  fkin 
generally  fpotted  ;  the  flelh  is  firm,  white,  andclofe 
ly  adheres  to  the  ftone,  where  it  is  of  a  faint  red  co 
lour  ;  the  ftone  is  fmall,  but  full  of  deep  furrows , 
the  juice  is  rich  and  vinous.  This  ripens  the  middle 
of  September. 

24.  La  1  eton  de  Venus  (or  Venus’s  breaft,)  focallec 
fiom  its  having  a  riling  like  a  dug,  or  bubby:  this 
tree  has  imooth  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  fmall  and  con¬ 
tracted  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  middling  fize  refemblingthe 
Admirable,  of  a  pale  red  colour  next  the  fun ;  the 
flelh  is  melting,  white,  and  feparates  from  the  ltone, 
where  it  is  red  ;  the  juice  is  lugary  and  rich.  This 
ripens  late  in  September. 

25.  LaPourpree  (or  as  the  French  call  it  Pourpree 
tardive,  i.  e.  the  late  purple  :)  this  tree  has  very  large 
leaves  which  are  fawed  ;  the  Ihoots  are  very  Itrong ; 
the  flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted  ;  the  fruit  is  large, 
round,  and  of  a  fine  purple  colour  ;  the  flefn  is  white, 
melting,  and  feparates  from  the  ftone,  where  it  is 
red  ;  the  juice  is  fugary  and  rich.  This  ripens  late  in 
September. 

2  6.  The  Nivette  :  this  tree  has  fawed  leaves ;  the 
flowers  are  imall  and  contracted  ;  the  fruit  is  large, 
fomewhat  longer  than  round,  of  a  bright  red  colour 
next  the  fon,  and  or  a  pale  yellow  on  their  other  fide; 
the  flelh  is  melting,  and  full  of  rich  juice,  and  is  very 
red  at  the  ftone,  from  which  it  feparates.  This  is 
efteemed  one  of  the  beft  Peaches ;  it  ripens  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September. 

27.  The  Royal  (La  Royale:)  this  tree  has  fmooth 
leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted ;  the 
fruit  is  large,  round,  and  of  a  deep  red  on  the  fide 
next  the^fun,  and  of  a  paler  colour  on  the  other  fide ; 
the  flelh  is  white,  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  juice; 
it  parts  from  the  ftone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  co- 
/  lour. 
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nr.  This  ripens  the  middle  of  September,  and, 
ien  the  autumn  is  good,  is  an  excellent  Peach. 

The  Perfique :  this  tree  has  fawed  leaves  ;  the 
iwers  are  litnall  and  contracted ;  the  fruit  is  large, 
Jong,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour  next  the  Pin  ;  the 
fh  is  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  juice  •,  it  feparates 
>m  the  ftone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  colour.  The 
lk  has  a  fmall  knot  upon  it  •,  this  makes  a  fine  tree, 
d  is  a  good  bearer  ;  it  ripens  the  end  of  September, 
any  gardeners  call  this  the  Nivette. 
i.  The  rrfonftrous  Pavy  of  Pomponne  (called  by 
e  French,  La  Pavie  rouge  de  Pomponne:)  the 
ives  of  this  tree  are  fmooth  ;  the  flowers  are  large 
d  open  ;  the  fruit  is  _  very  large  and  round,  many 
nes  fourteen  inches  in  circumference  ;  the  fiefh  is 
hite,  melting,  and  clofely  adheres  to  the  Hone, 
iere  it  is  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  the  outfide  is  a 
lutiful  red  next  the  fun,  and  of  a  pale  flefh  colour 
the  other  fide.  This  ripens  the  end  of  October, 
J  when  the  autumn  is  warm,  is  an  excellent  Peach. 

.  The  Catharine  :  this  tree  hath  fmooth  leaves  ;  the 
wers  are  fmall  and  contracted ;  the  fruit  is  large, 
md,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour  next  the  fun  ;  the 
th  is  white,  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  juice.  It 
fely  adheres  to  the  ftone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red 
our ;  it  ripens  the  beginning  of  October,  and  in 
y  good  feafons  is  an  excellent  Peach,  but  being  fo 
y  late  ripe,  there  are  not  many  fituations  where  it 
ens  well. 

The  Bloody  Peach  (called  by  the  French,  La 
iguinolle  :)  this  Peach  is  of  a  middling  fize,  of  a 
p  red  next  the  fun  ;  the  flefh  is  of  a  deep  red  quite 
the  ftone,  and  from  thence  is  by  feme  gardeners 
led  the  Mulberry  Peach.  This  fruit  rarely  ripens 
England,  fo  is  not  often  planted,  but  it  bakes 
■  preferves  excellently  ;  for  which,  as  alfo  the 
iofity,  one  or  two  trees  may  be  planted,  where 
re  is  extent  of  walling. 

ere  are  fome  other  forts  of  Peaches  which  are  kept 
bme  of  the  nurferies,  but  thofe  which  are  hereenu- 
-ated,  are  the  forts  moft  worth  planting,  and  in  the 
the  choiceft  only  fhould  be  planted  ;  but  I  fhall 
mention  the  names  of  thofe  forts  omitted,  for  the 
ffaCtion  of  the  curious. 

e  Sion  ;  the  Bourdeaux  ;  the  Swalch  or  Dutch  •, 
Carlifle  •,  the  Eaton  •,  the  Peche  de  Pau  ;  yellow 
mirable  ;  the  double  Flower.  This  laft  fort  is  ge- 
ally  planted  more  for  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
n  for  the  goodnefs  of  the  fruit,  of  which  fome 
rs  the  ftandard  trees  produce  great  plenty;  but  they 
late  ripe,  and  have  a  cold,  watery,  infipid  juice. 

;  Dwarf  Peach  is  alfo  preferved  in  fome  places  as 
iriofity.  This  is  a  very  tender  tree,  making  very 
k  fhoots,  which  are  very  full  of  flower-buds.  The 
t  is  not  fo  large  as  a  Nutmeg,  and  not  good,  nor 
the  tree  laft  any  time,  fo  it  is  not  worth  diki¬ 
ng. 


n 


indeed,  from  thefe  thirty-one  above-named, 
-e  are  not  above  ten  of  them  which  I  would  advife 
ie  planted  •,  becaufe,  when  a  perfon  can  be  furniffi- 
with  thofe  which  are  good,  or  has  the  beft  of  the 
an,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  plant  any  which  are 
dling  or  indifferent,  for  the  fake  of  variety;  there- 
:  the  forts  which  I  ffiould  prefer,  are  thefe  after- 
ltioned. 

Tt :  early  purple ;  the  Groffe  Mignon  ;  Belle  Chev- 
red  Magdalen ;  Chancellor ;  Bellegarde ; 


irdine 


Roffanna ;  Rambouillet,  and  Nivette. 


ffe  are  the  forts  beft  worth  planting  ;  and  as  they 
:eed  each  other,  they  will  furnifh  the  table  thro’ 
leafon  of  Peaches  ;  and,  where  there  is  room,  and 
fituation  very  warm,  one  or  two  trees  of  the  Ca- 
(ine  Peach  fhould  have  place,  for  in  very  warm 
bns  it  is  an  excellent  fruit. 

I  thefe  eleven  forts  do  follow  each  other  in  their  time 
€  Opening,  fo  unlefs  there  is  extent  of  good  afpeCted 
Is,  thefe  will  be  fufikient  to  furnifh  any  family 
ing  the  feafon  of  this  fruit :  but  as  in  fome  feafons 
e  will  be  fome  forts  of  Peaches  very  good,  which 
>ther  feafons  often  prove  but  indifferent ;  there¬ 


fore  when  there  is  a  fufficient  extent  of  good  walls,  I 
would  recommend  the  planting  three  or  four  other 
forts,  which  fome  years  are  excellent,  though  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  not  fo  good  as  thofe  before-mentioned. 
Thefe  are  the  Montauban,  the  Lifle,  the  old  New¬ 
ington,  La  Teton  de  Venus,  the  Catharine,  and  the 
Perfique. 

The  French  diftinguifh  thofe  we  call  Peaches  into  two 
forts,  viz.  Pavies  and  Peaches;  thofe  are  called  Peaches 
which  quit  the  ftone,  and  thofe,  whole  flelh  clofely 
adheres  to  the  ftone,  are  called  Pavies.  Thefe  are 
much  more  efteemed  in  France  than  the  Peaches, 
though  in  England  the  latter  are  preferred  to  the 
former  by  many  perfons. 

The  French  alfo  diftinguifh  them  into  male  and  fe¬ 
male  ;  the  Pavies  they  make  to  be  the  male,  and  the 
Peaches  the  female ;  but  this  divifion  is  without  foun¬ 
dation,  fince  the  kernels  of  both  forts  will  produce 
trees  equally  ;  for  the  flowers  of  Peach-trees  are  ge¬ 
nerally  hermaphrodite,  and  have  all  the  parts  of  ge¬ 
neration  in  them,  fo  that  there  is  no  neceffity  for  fup- 
pofing  any  of  them  to  be  entirely  male  or  female  :  but 
it  is  likely,  that  this  diftinCtion  is  of  long  ftanding, 
before  perfons  had  a  perfeCt  notion  of  male  and  fe¬ 
male  in  plants,  or  at  leaft  they  did  not  know  how  to 
diftinguifh  them  afunder. 

The  NeCtarines  (as  I  have  in  another  place  faid)  are 
by  the  French  called  Brugnons,  which  differ  from  the 
other  two  forts,  in  having  a  firm  hard  flefh,  and  the 
fkin  quite  fmooth,  without  any  down  upon  them. 
The  forts  of  thefe  I  have  already  mentioned  under  the 
article  Nectarines,  to  which  the  reader  may  readily 
turn,  therefore  I  fhall  not  repeat  them  in  this  place. 

I  fhall  now  fet  down  the  good  qualities  of  Peaches, 
by  which  any  perfon  may  judge  of  their  worth. 

A  good  Peach  ought  to  have  a  firm  fiefh ;  the  fkin 
fhould  be  thin,  of  a  deep  or  bright  red  colour  next 
the  fun,  and  of  a  yellowifh  caft  next  the  wall.  The 
fiefh  fhould  be  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  full  of  juice, 
which  fhould  be  high-flavoured,  the  ftone  fmall, 
and  the  pulp  or  flelh  very  thick.  When  a  Peach 
hath  all  thefe  qualities,  it  may  be  efteemed  a  valua¬ 
ble  fruit. 

All  the  different  forts  of  Peaches  have  been  originally 
obtained  from  the  ftones,  which,  being  planted  pro¬ 
duce  new  varieties,  as  do  the  feeds  of  all  other  fruits ; 
fo  that  where  perfons  have  garden  enough  to  allow 
room  for  propagating  thefe  fruits  from  feeds,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  many  good  forts  may  be  obtained, 
which  will  be  better  adapted  to  our  climate,  than  fuck 
as  are  brought  from  warmer  countries  ;  though  it  is 
true,  that  there  will  be  many  of  them  good  for  no¬ 
thing,  as  is  the  cafe  of  moft  fruits  and  flowers  which 
are  produced  from  feeds,  amongft  which  there  may 
be  fome  valuable  kinds,  fuperior  to  thofe  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  taken,  yet  there  is  always  a 
great  number  which  are  little  worth  ;  but  if  we  can 
obtain  only  two  or  three  valuable  forts,  it  is  fufficient 
to  make  amends  for  the  trouble  of  raifing  them ;  but 
where  perfons  are  fo  curious  as  to  plant  the  ftones  of 
thefe  fruits,  great  regard  ffiould  be  had  to  the  forts  ; 
and  if  the  fruits  were  permitted  to  remain  upon  the 
trees  until  they  dropped  off,  the  kernels  would  be  fit¬ 
ter  for  planting,  and  more  likely  to  grow.  The  beft 
forts  for  fowing  are  thofe  whofe  flefh  is  firm,  and 
cleaves  to  the  ftone ;  and  from  amongft  thefe  you 
ffiould  chufe  fuch  as  ripen  pretty  early,  and  have  a  rich 
vinous  juice,  from  which  forts  fome  good  fruit  may 
be  expeCted. 

Thele  ftones  ffiould  be  planted  in  autumn,  on  a  bed 
of  light  dry  earth,  about  three  inches  deep,  and  four 
inches  afunder ;  and  in  the  winter  the  beds  ffiould  be 
covered  to  prated  them  from  the  froft,  which,  if 
permitted  to  enter  deep  into  the  ground,  will  deftroy 
them.  In  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
ffiould  be  carefully  cleared  from  the  weeds,  which 
ffiould  alfo  be  obferved  throughout  the  fummer ;  and 
if  the  fpring  ffiould  prove  very  dry,  if  you  refreffi 
them  now  and  then  with  a  little  water,  it  will  greatly 
promote  their  growth.  In  this  bed  they  ffiould  re¬ 
main 
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mam  until  the  following  fpring,  when  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  up,  lo  as  not  to  break  their  ten¬ 
der  roots,  and  traniplanted  into  a  nurfery  in  rows 
three  feet  afunder,  and  one  foot  diftant  plant  from 
plant  in  the  rows,  obferving  to  lay  a  little  mulch  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  drying  too  fad;  and  if  the  fpring  fhould 
prove  very  dry,  you  fhould  give  them  a  little  water 
once  a  week,  until  they  have  taken  root  •,  after  which 
thev  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and 
the  around  between  the  rows  carefully  dug  every 
fpring  to  loofen  it,  fo  as  that  the  tender  fibies  may 
ft  tike  out  on  every  fide. 

In  this  nurfery  they  may  continue  one  or  two  years, 
according  to  the  progrefs  they  make;  after  which 
they  lhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain, 
to  produce  fruit. 

In  removing  thefe  trees,  you  fhould  obferve  to  prune 
their  downright  roots,  if  they  have  any,  pretty  fh°rb 
and  to  cut  off  all  bruifed  parts  of  the  roots,  as  alfo 
all  the  fmall  fibres,  which  generally  dry,  and  when 
left  upon  the  roots  after  planting  again,  grow  mouldy 
and  decay,  fo  that  they  are  injurious  to  the  new 
fibres  which  are  fhot  out  from  the  roots,  and  veiy 
often  prevent  the  growth  of  the  trees ;  but  you 
fhould  rby  no  means  prune  their  heads,  for  the  plants 
which  are  produced  from  ftones,  are  generally  of  a 
more  fpongy  texture,  and  fo  more  liable  to  decay  when 
cut,  than  thole  which  are  budded  upon  other  flocks. 
Befides,  as  thefe  trees  are  defigned  for  ftandards  (for 
it  is  not  proper  to  plant  them  againft  walls,  until 
you  fee  the  produce  of  the  fruit,  to  fhew  which  of 
them  deferves  to  be  cultivated,)  they  will  never  re¬ 
quire  any  other  pruning,  but  only  to  cut  out  decayed 
branches,  or  fuch  as  fhoot  out  very  irregular  from 
the  fides,  for  more  than  this  is  generally  very  injuri¬ 
ous  to  them. 

In  planting  thefe  trees,  it  will  be  the  better  way  to 
difpofe  them  fingly  in  the  quarters  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  where  they  will  thrive,  and  produce  fruit 
much  better  than  if  they  are  planted  near  each  other 
in  rows ;  and,  as  they  are  thus  fingly  difpofed,  they 
will  not  do  much  injury  to  the  crops  which  grow 
under  them. 

When  they  have  produced  fruit,  you  will  foon  be  a 
judge  of  their  .goodnefs,  therefore  fuch  of  them  as 
you& diflike  may  be  deftroyed  ;  but  thofe  which  are 
good,  may  be  propagated  by  inoculating  them  upon 
other  flocks,  which  is  the  common  method  now 
pradtifed  to  propagate  thefe  fruits,  therefore  I  fhall 
now  proceed  to  treat  of  that  more  particularly  ;  in 
the  doing  of  which,  I  fhall  fet  down  the  method  now 
commonly  pradtifed  by  the  nurfery-gardeners,  and 
then  propofe  fome  few  things  of  my  own  as  an  im¬ 
provement  thereon,  for  fuch  perfons  who  are  very 
curious  to  have  good  fruit.  But  firfl. 

You  fhould  be  provided  with  flocks  of  the  Mufcle 
and  white  Pear  Plums,  v/hich  are  generally  efleemed 
the  two  belt  forts  of  Plums  for  flocks  to  inoculate 
Peaches  and  Nedlarines  upon  ;  as  alfo  fome  Almond 
and  Apricot  flocks,  for  fome  tender  forts  of  Peaches 
which  will  not  grow  upon  Plum  flocks.  Thefe 
lhould  be  all  produced  from  the  ftone  (as  hath  been 
already  diredled  in  the  article  Nursery,)  and  not 
from  fuckers,  for  the  reafons  there  laid  down.  Thefe 
flocks  fhould  be  tranfplanted,  when  they  have  had 
one  year's  growth  in  the  feed-bed,  for  the  younger 
they  are  tranfplanted,  the  better  they  will  lucceed, 
and  hereby  they  will  be  prevented  from  fending  tap¬ 
roots  deep  in  the  ground  •,  for  by  fhortening  thofe 
roots  which  feem  fo  difpofed,  it  will  caufe  them  to 
put  out  horizontal  roots.  Thefe  flocks  fhould  be 
planted  at  the  diftance  above-mentioned,  viz.  the 
rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  one  foot  apart  in  the 
rows.  This  is  wider  than  moil  nurferymen  plant  them, 
but  I  fhall  give  my  reafons  hereafter  for  this. 

When  thefe  flocks  have  grown  in  the  nurfery  two 
years,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  bud  ;  the  leafon 
for  which  is  commonly  about  Midfummer,  or  any 
time  in  July,  when  the  rind  will  eafily  feparate  from 
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the  wood,  when  you  fhould  make  choice  of  fd  . 
good  cuttings  of  the  forts  of  fruit  you  intend  to  p  . 
pagate,  -always  obferving  to  take  them  from  heal  r 
trees,  and  fuch  as  generally  produce  a  good  quam  r 
of  well-tafted  fruit  ;  for  it  is  very  certain,  that ; , 
fort  of  fruit  may  be  fo  far  degenerated  where  i , 
care  is  wanting,  as  not  to  be  like  the  fame  kind. .  ; . 
lides,  whenever  a  tree  is  unhealthy,  the  buds  tal  \ 
from  that  tree  will  always  retain  the  diftemper,  i  , 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  according  as  it  hath  imbibe 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  the  diftempered  jui 
Thus,  for  inftance,  where  a  Peach  or  Nedlarine-t 
hath  been  greatly  blighted,  fo  as  that  the  Ihoots  he 
grown  bulled,  and  the  leaves  curled  up  to  a  gr 
degree,  that  diftemper  is  feldom  recovered  again 
the  greateft  art,  or  at  lead  not  under  feveral  ye 
management ;  for  let  thefeafons  prove  everfo  favoi 
able,  yet  thefe  trees  will  continually  Ihew  the  fat 
diftemper,  which  many  perfons  are  fo  weak  as  to  ft 
pofe  a  frefn  blight,  whereas  in  reality  it  is  no  otl 
but  the  remains  of  the  former,  ftcknefs,  which  t 
fpreacl  and  intermixed  with  all  the  juices  of  the  trel 
fo  that  whatever  buds  are  taken  from  fuch  trees,  vv: 
always  retain  a  part  of  the  diftemper. 

Upon  the  care  which  is  taken  in  the  choice  of  t| 
buds,  the  whole  fuccefs  depends ;  therefore  a  perf.l 
who  is  curious  to  have  good  fruit,  cannot  be  too  cat] 
ful  in  this  particular  ;  for  in  general  no  more  is  if 
garded  by  thofe  nurferymen  who  are  the  moll  careij 
in  propagating  the  feveral  forts  of  fruit-trees,  thJ 
the  taking  their  buds  or  grafts  from  the  true  kin-:; 
of  fruit-trees  •,  but  there  is  Hill  more  care  require;; 
to  have  found  healthy  trees,  efpecially  in  this  d 
Peaches  and  Nedlarines ;  for  if  the  buds  are  taken  fro;! 
young  plants  in  the  nurfery  which  have  not  prc 
duced  fruit,  the  Ihoots  of  which  are  generally  ver 
ftrong  and  vigorous,  thefe  buds  will  have  fo  viciot 
a  habit,  as  rarely  to  be  corredled  and  brought  int 
good  order  ;  for  they  will  fhoot  more  like  the  Willoi 
than  the  Peach,  the  joints  being  extended  to  a  gresi 
diftance  from  each  other,  the  Ihoots  very  grofs,  an 
the  wood  pithy  •,  therefore  where  the  practice  of  takj 
ing  the  buds  from  nurfery-trees  is  long  continued! 
there  can  be  little  hopes  of  the  trees  lb  railed, 
would  therefore  recommend  it  to  every  curious  perj 
fon,  to  procure  their  buds  from  fuch  trees  as  hav 
been  long  growing,  whofe  fruit  are  well  flavoured 
and  the  trees  perfectly  found  ;  as  alfo  never  to  max 
choice  of  the  ftrongeft  or  molt  luxuriant  Ihoots  o| 
thefe  trees,  but  fuch  Ihoots  as  are  well  conditioner: 
and  whole  buds  grow  pretty  clofe  together,  Anij 
although  thefe  do  not  make  fo  ftrong  Ihoots  the  foi 
lowing  years,  as  thofe  which  are  taken  from  luxur 
ant  branches,  yet  they  will  be  better  difpofed  to  beai 
fruit,  and  will  make  much  better  trees. 

The  cuttings  with  which  you  are  thus  to  be  provide-' 
fhould  always  be  taken  from  the  trees  either  in  j 
morning  or  evening,  or  elfe  in  a  cloudy  day;  for ^ 
they  are  cut  off  when  the  fun  is  very  hot,  the  fhoot 
will  perfpire  fo  freelv,  as  to  leave  the  buds deflitu tec. 
rnoifture,  which  is  often  the  caufe  of  their  mifcarryj 
ing  ;  and  the  fooner  they  are  put  into  the  flocks  whel 
cut  from  the  trees,  the  better  they  will  take.  1  h| 
manner  of  this  operation  being  fully  explained  un  d 
the  article  of  Inoculation,  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  ij 
this  place.  The  management  of  thefe  trees,  durml 
their  remaining  time  in  the  nurfery,  is  likewife  tu  I 
fet  down  under  that  article.  I  fhall  therefore  pnj 
ceed  to  give  fome  diredlions  for  the  choice  of  the  I 
trees,  when  they  are  to  be  procured  from  a  nunerj 
The  firfl  care  lhould  be  to  find  out  a  perfon  of  c  | 
radter  to  deal  with,  on  whofe  integrity  you  may  | 
pend,  not  only  for  having  the  trees  of  thofe  kind 
which  you  propofe,  but  alio  for  their  bud,s  bein| 
taken  from  bearing  trees ;  and  either  fee  them  5 
up,  or  let  fome  perfon  you  can  confide  in  do  it  1 
you  ;  becaufe,  as  mod  of  the  nurferymen  have  ea 
ings  with  each  other,  if  the  perfon  applied  to  has  in 
the  fort  of  fruit  defired  in  his  own  nurfery,  he  Pr1 

cures  them  from  another  ;  and  if  the  gardener  ro 
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hom  he  gets  them,  is  not  as  honed  and  careful  as 
imfelf,  it  is  a  great  chance  if  the  trees  prove  to  be 
f  the  right  kinds. 

he  trees  fhould  alfo  be  chofen  in  the  autumn,  be- 
3re  others  have  drawn  out  the  bed  ;  for  thole  who 
o  fird  to  the  nurferies,  if  they  have  fkill,  will  always 
raw  the  fined  plants.  In  the  choice  of  the  trees, 
ou  fhould  obferve  the  docks  upon  which  they  have 
een  budded,  that  they  are  of  the  right  fort,  whether 
lum  or  Apricot  •,  that  they  are  found  and  young, 
ot  fuch  as  had  been  budded  the  preceding  year  and 
ailed,  nor  thofe  which  have  been  cut  down.  If  the 
e  of  the  dock  is  near  that  of  a  man’s  finger,  it  will 
ie  better  than  if  they  are  larger  •,  thefe  fhould  be  clear 
f  mofs  or  canker.  The  buds  fhould  be  of  one  year’s 
rowth  only,  and  not  fuch  as  have  been  cut  down  in  the 
and  made  a  fecond  fhoot ;  nor  diould  thofe 
•ees  be  chofen  whofe  fhoots  are  very  drong  and  luxu- 
iant,  but  fuch  as  have  clean  fiioots,  of  a  moderate 
ze,  whofe  joints  are  not  tQO  far  afunder ;  and  thofe 
ees  which  dand  on  the  outfide  rows,  or  near  the 
ads  of  the  rows,  where  they  have  mod  air,  are 
enerally  fuch  ;  for,  where  they  dand  clofe  in  the 
urfery,  their  fhoots  are  drawn  up  in  length,  their 
)ints  are  much  farther  afunder,  and  their  buds  or 
es  are  flat  ;  for  which  reafon,  I  have  before  advifed 
ie  planting  of  the  docks  at  a  greater  didance  than 
ie  riurferymen  generally  allow  them ;  and,  if  a  care- 
il  difcreet  nurferyman  would  be  at  the  trouble  and 
xpence  in  the  railing  of  his  Peach-trees  according 
>  this  method,  he  would  better  deferve  three  fhillings 
;r  tree,  than  one  in  the  manner  they  are  ufually 
ifed  ; .  for  every  perfon  who  is  at  the  expence  of 
lilding  walls  for  fruit,  fhould  not  think  of  faving  a 
w  fhillings  in  the  purchafe  of  their  trees  •,  becaufe, 
they  are  bad,  or  not  of  the  right  kinds,  there  is  a 
eat  lofs  of  time  and  expence  to  no  purpofe,  and 
ie  difappointment  will  be  fo  great,  after  waiting  three 
four  years,  as  to  difepurage  many  from  making 
rther  trials,  thinking  themielves  liable  to  the  fame 
fuccefs. 

Ten  the  trees  are  chofen  in  the  nurfery,  the  next 
re  mud  be  to  have  them  carefully  taken  up  out  of 
e  ground,  fo  as ’not  to  break  or  tear  their  roots, 
yr  injure  their  bark  for  as  thefe  trees  are  very  apt 
gum  in  thofe  places  where  they  are  wounded,  there 
mnot  be  too  much  care  taken  of  this.  If  the  trees 
re  to  be  tranfported  to  a  didant  place,  their  roots 
ould  be  clofely  wrapped  either  with  haybands,  draw, 

■  Peas-haulm,  and  mats  fewed  over  thefe,  to  prevent 
te  air  from  drying  thtir  roots  and  branches.  If 
e  leaves  of  the  trees  are  not  fallen  when  they  are 
ken  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  dripped  off,  before' 
.e  trees  are  packed  up ;  for  when  there  are  many  of 
efe  left,  they  are  very  apt. to  heat,  if  they  are  long 
their  paffage,  and  often  occaflon  a  mouldinefs  very 
[  artful  to  the  branches. 

[  fe  come  next  to  the  preparing  of  the  ground  to  re¬ 
ive  the  trees.  The  bed  earth  for  Peach-trees  is 
ich  as  is  taken  from  a  padure-ground,  that  is  nei- 
ier  too  did  and  moid,  nor  over  dry,  but  of  a  raid¬ 
ing  nature,  fuch  as  is  termed  hazel  loam.  This 
ould  be  dug  from  the  furface  of  the  ground  about 
n  inches  deep,  taking  the  turf  with  it,  and  diould  be 
ad  in  .heaps  eight  or  ten  months  at  lead;  but  that 
.  hich  is  prepared  one  year  or  more  is'  dill  better  be- 
>re  it  be  ufed,  that  it  may  have  the  winter’s  frod,  and 
immer’s  heat  to  mellow  it;  during  which  time  it 
iould  be  often  turned,  to  rot  the  turf  and  break  the 
iods,  whereby  it  will  be  rendered  very  light  and 
ify  to  work  ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  September 
11  diould  carry  it  into  the  garden,  and  make  the  bor¬ 


ers,  which  mud  be  raifed  in  height  proportionable 
>  the  moidure  of  the  garden  ;  but  if  the  ground  be 
;ry  wet,  it  will  be  advisable  to  lay  fome  rubbifh  in 
ie  bottom  of  the  border  to  drain  off  the  moidure, 
fo  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  running 
ownward  ;  and  in  this  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  make 
me  under-ground  drains  at  the  bottom  of  the  border, 
convey  off  the  fuperfluous  moidure;  which,  if 
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detained  about  the  roots  of  the  trees,  will  greatly 
prejudice  them  ;  then  raife  a  border  of  earth  at  lead 
a  foot,  or  in  very  wet  land  two  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  fo  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  may  al¬ 
ways  remain  dry ;  but  if  the  ground  be  pretty  dry,  the 
borders  fliould  not  be  raifed  above  fix  or  eight  inches 
higher  than  the  furface,  which  will  be  fufHcient  to  al¬ 
low  for  their  finking, 

As  to  the  breadth  of  thefe  borders,  that  cannot  be  too 
great ;  but  they  fliould  never  be  lefs  than  fix  or  eight 
feet  broad,  where  fruit-trees  are  planted,  for  v/hen 
the  borders  are  made  very  narrow,  the  roots  of  the 
trees  will  be  io  confined  in  four  or  five  years  time,  that 
they  will  feldom  thrive  well  after.  The  depth  of  thefe 
borders  fliould  not  be  greater  than  two  feet  and  a 
half;  for  when  they  are  prepared  to  a  great  depth,  it 
only  entices  the  roots  of- the  trees  downward,  which 
may  be  the  caufeof  their  future  barrennefs  ;  for  their 
roots  being  got  down  below  the  influences  of  the 
fun  and  fliowers,  imbibe  a  great  quantity  of  crude 
juices,  which  only  add  to.  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  trees,  and  deflroy  their  fruitfulnefs ;  befldes, 
whatever  fruit  are  produced  from  fuch  trees,  are  not 
near  fo  well  tailed  as  thofe  are  which  grow  upon  thofe 
trees  whofe  roots  lie  near  the  furface,  and  enjoy  the 
kindly  benefit  of  the  fun’s  heat,  to  correct  and  digefc 
whatever  crudities  there  may  be  in  the  earth. 

Where  the  natural  foil  of  the  garden  is  fliallow,  and 
either  chalk,  clay,  or  gravel  lies  near  the  fluff ace, 
thefe  fliould  not  be  dug  out  to  make  pits  to  receive 
the  earth  for.  the  border,  as  is  by  fome  praflifed,  for 
this  will  be  no  better  than  planting  the  trees  in  tubs 
or  cafes,  for  their  roots  will  be  confined  to  thefe 
pits ;  fo  that  when  they  are  extended  to  the  fides,  and 
can  get  no  farther,  the  trees  will  .blight  and  decay  ; 
and  if  it  is  clay  on  the  fides,  the  wet  will  be  detained 
as  in  a  bafon,  and  the  earth  of  the  border  will  be  like 
mud  in  very  wet  fealons,  fo  unfit  for  the  roots  of  thefe 
trees.  Therefore,  whenever  it  fo  happens  that  the 
ground  is  of  either  of  the  forts  before-mentioned,  it 
will  be  the  bell  way  to  raife  the  borders  of  a  proper 
thicknefs  of  good  earth  over  thefe,  rather  than  to 
fink  down  into  them  ;  for  when  the  roots  of  the  trees 
lie  near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  they  will  extend  to 
a  great  diftance  in  fearch  of  nourifliment ;  but  if  they 
get  below  the  ftaple  of  the  land,  they  can  find  no¬ 
thing  but  four  crude  pallure  very  unfit  for  vegetation. 
Your  borders  being  thus  prepared,  fliould  lie  about 
three  weeks  or  a  month  to  fettle,  by  which  time  the 
leafon  for  planting  will  be  come,  which  fliould  be 
performed  as  foon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  that 
the  trees  may  put  out  new  roots,  before  the  frofl 
comes  on  to  prevent  them.  Your  ground  being  ready, 
and  the  trees  brought  carefully  to  the  place,  the  next 
work  is  to  prepare  them  for  planting,  which  is  to  be 
peri'ormed  in  the  following  manner  :  you  muff  fliorten 
all  the  roots,  and  cut  off  fmooth  and  broken  or 
bruifed  roots,  as  alfo  all  the  frnall  fibres  fhould  be 
taken  off,  for  the  reafons  before  given  ;  and  where 
any  of  the  roots  crofs  each  other,  the  worft  of  them 
muff  be  cut  out,  that  they  may  not  injure  the  other. 
And  having  thus  prepared  your  trees,  you  fhould  mea- 
fure  out  thyir  diftance,  which  ought  never  to  be  Iels 
than  twelve  feet ;  but  where  the  ground  is  very  good, 
they  fhould  be  planted  fourteen  feet  afunder.  This 
I  doubt  not,  will  be  thought  too  great  a  diftance  by 
many  perfons,  efpecially  fince  it  is  contrary  to  the 
general  prablice  at  this  time ;  but  I  am  fatisfied 
whoever  fhall  try  the  experiment,  will  find  it  no  more 
than  is  fufficient  for  thefe  trees  where  they  are  rightly 
managed  ;  for  if  they  take  kindly  to  the  foil,  their 
branches  may  be  fo  trained  as  to  furnifh  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall  in  a  few  years,  which  is  what  fhould 
be  principally  regarded,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the 
practice,  run  up  the  flnoots  in  height,  and  leave  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  tree  deftitute  of  bearing  wood,  fo 
that  in  a  few  yfears  there  will  not  be  any  fruit  but  up¬ 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  trees ;  which  alfo  mull  be  the 
cafe  where  they  are  planted  too  clofe,  becaufe  there 
being  no  room  to  extend  the  branches  on  either  fide, 
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they  are  obliged  to  lead  them  upright,  which  produces 
the  before-mentioned  ill  effedt.  . 

There  may  be  alfo  fome  perfons,  who  may  think  this 
diftance  too  imall  for  thefe  trees,  becaufe  Plums, 
Cherries,  and  molt  other  forts  of  fruit-trees  require 
much  more  room  •,  but  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
Peach  and  Nedtarine-trees  produce  their  fruit  only 
upon  the  former  year’s  wood,  and  not  upon  fpurs, 
as  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Pears  do,  io  that  the  moots 
of  thefe  trees  mult  be  annually.  Ihortened  in  every  part 
of  them  to  obtain  bearing  wood  •,  therefore  the  trees 
may  be  kept  in  much  lefs  compafs  than  thofe  of  any 
other  fort  of  fruit,  and  thereby  every  part  of  the 
wall  may  be  conftantlyfupplied  with  bearing  branches-, 
for  when  the  trees  are  planted  at  a  great  diftance,  the 
branches  are  often  extended  to  fuch  lengths  as  to  leave 
the  middle  of  the  trees  naked,  for  there  are  never  any 
good  Ihoots  produced  from  the  old  branches  oi  thele 

trees.  .  . 

And  here  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  another  very 
great  error  in  planting  of  wall-fruit,  which  is  the 
placing  ftandard  or  half  ftandard  trees  between  the 
others,  to  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  and  to 
produce  fruit,  until  the  trees  underneath  are  grown 
up  fufficient  to  furnilh  the  walls,  when  the  ftandards 
are  to  be  taken  away.  This  is  done,  without  confi- 
dering  that  the  greater  number  of  trees  which  are 
planted  in  a  fmall  compafs,  the  lefs  nourifhment  they 
can  receive,  and  fo  coniequently  muft  be  the  weakei, 
for  the  fame  fpace  of  ground  cannot  nourifh  twenty 
trees  equally  as  well  as  it  could  ten  ;  fo  that  whatever 
ftrength  the  ftandard-trees  may  have,  the  dwarfs  will 
be  proportionably  weaker  ;  and  it  is  a  common  obfer- 
vation,  that  moft  trees  extend  their  roots  as  far  under 
ground,  as  their 4  branches  fpread  above  ground  ;  fo 
that  there  ffiould4  always  be  the  fame  allowance  given 
to  the  wall-trees,  if  we  would  have  them  ftrong  and 
vigorous  ;  therefore  the  building  very  high  walls  for 
fruit,  unlefs  for  Pears,  is  to  no  purpofe,  for  a  ten  or 
twelve  feet  wall  will  be  fufficient  for  moft  forts  of 
fruit.  I  have  feen  gardens  planted  with  fruit-trees 
by  perfons  of  great  efteem  for  their  fkill  in  this  art, 
where  Peach  and  Nedtarine-trees  have  been  placed 
againft  walls  expofed  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  but  could 
never  fee  any  of  the  fruit  on  thofe  trees  come  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  for  which  reafon  I  would  caution  every  per- 
fon  never  to  follow  fuch  examples,  becaufe  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  belt  afpedted  walls  do  barely  ripen 
many  of  the  latter  Peaches  fome  years ;  therefore  the 
only  afpedt  to  which  thefe  trees  ffiould  be  expofed,  is 
fouth,  or  with  a  point  or  two  to  the  eaft,  and  fome 
forts  may  do  well  if  they  are  a  point  or  two  to  the 
weft. 

In  the  difpofkion  of  the  trees,  it  will  not  be  amifs 
to  plant  thofe  forts  of  Peaches  near  each  other,  which 
ripen  about  the  fame  time  ;  for  by  fo  doing,  the  fruit 
may  be  the  better  guarded  from  men  and  infeCls,  and 
this  will  fave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  gathering  of 
the  fruit  •,  for  if  a  perfon  is  obliged  to  go  from  one 
part  of  the  garden  to  the  other,  or  perhaps  to  look 
over  all  the  walls  of  the  garden  every  time  the  fruit 
is  gathered,  it  is  a  great  lols  of  time,  which  may  be 
avoided  by  this  firft  care  in  planting  the  trees. 

But  to  return  to  planting  after  you  have  marked 
out  the  places  where  each  tree  is  to  (land,  you  muft 
with  your  fpade  make  a  hole  wide  enough  to  receive 
the  roots  of  the  tree  ;  then  you  ffiould  place  it  down, 
obferving  to  turn  the  bud  outwards,  that  the  wounded 
part  of  the  ftock  may  be  hid  from  fight  ;  and  let  the 
Hem  of  the  tree  be  placed  about  four  or  five  inches 
from  the  wall,  with  its  head  inclining  thereto  •,  then 
fill  in  the  earth  with  your  hands,  obferving  to  break 
the  clods,  that  the  earth  may  fall  in  between  the 
roots,  fo  as  no  void  fpaces  may  be  left  about  them. 
You  ffiould  alfo  gently  ffiake  the  tree  with  your  hands, 
to  fettle  the  earth  down  the  better  between  the  roots  ; 
then  with  your  foot  gently  prefs  down  the  earth  about 
the  ftem,  but  do  not  [read  it  down  too  hard,  which  is 
many  rimes  a  very  great  fault  •,  for  when  the  ground 
is  inclinable  to  bind,  the  treading  it  clofe  doth  often 
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render  the  ground  fo  hard,  as  that  the  tender  fibre! 
of  the  roots  cannot  ftrike  into  it,  whereby  the  tre 
remains  at  a  ftand  for  fome  time  and  if  the  eart 
be  not  loofened  in  time,  it  frequently  dies ;  fo  th: 
whenever  you  obferve  the  earth  of  your  borders  to  b 
bound,  either  by  great  rains,  or  from  any  othe 
caufe,  you  ffiould  dig  or  fork  it,  to  loofen  it  again 
obferving  always  to  do  it  in  dry  weather,  if  in  wintc 
or  fpring  but  in  fummer  it  ffiould  be  done  in  a  moi 
feafon. 

Although  I  have  here  given  directions  for  the  choic 
of  trees  from  the  nurfery,  after  the  ufual  method  c 
planting  thefe  trees,  which  is  that  of  taking  fuch  a 
have  made  one  year’s  ffioot,  yet  I  would  prefer  thoi 
which  were  budded  the  preceding  fummer,  and  hav 
made  no  fhoot ;  for  if  the  bud  is  found  and  plump 
and  the  bark  of  the  ftock  well  doled  where  the  bud  i 
inferted,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  its  growing-,  an< 
when  the  bud  has  made  a  ffioot  the  following  iprinj 
the  length  of  five  or  fix  inches,  if  it  is  ftopped  b| 
pinching  off  the  top,  it  will  put  »ut  lateral  branches 
which  may  be  trained  to  the  wall,  and  this  will  preven 
any  cutting  off  the  head,  as  muft  be  done  to  thofi 
trees  which  have  had  one  year’s  growth  in  the  nur 
fery  ;  for  thefe  trees  do  not  care  for  thofe  large  ampu 
tations,  efpecialiy  fome  of  the  more  tender  forts ;  f 
by  this  method  of  planting  thefe  trees  in  bud,  no  firm 
will  be  loft,  when  it  is  eonfidered  that  the  trees  whicl  | 
have  fhot  muft  be  cut  down,  and  there  is  a  hazard  o: 
their  ffiooting  again  ;  therefore  I  am  convinced  fron 
experience,  that  it  is  the  beft  method: 

After  you  have  thus  planted  your  trees,  Which  hav; 
made  their  ffioots  in  the  nurfery,  you  ffiould  faften 
their  heads  to  the  wall,  to  prevent  their  being  Ihaken 
by  the  wind,  which  would  difturb  their  roots*  and 
break  off  the  tender  fibres  foon  after  they  were  pro¬ 
duced,  to  the  no  fmall  prejudice  of  the  trees;  you 
ffiould  alfo  lay  fome  mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ground  about  their  roots,  before  the  froft  fets  in,  to’ 
prevent  it  from  penetrating  the  ground,  which  would 
injure,  if  not  deftroy,  the  fmall  fibres  ;  but  this  mulch 
ffiould  not  be  laid  upon  the  ground  too  early,  left 
it  prevent  the  autumnal  rains  from  penetrating  to  the 
roots. 

Thefe  things  being  duly  obferved,  they  will  require 
no  farther  care  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  March, 
according  as  the  feafon  is  earlier  or  later;  when  you 
muft  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  new  planted  trees,  leav¬ 
ing  only  four  or  five  eyes  above  the  bud ;  in  doing  of 
which,  you  muft  be  very  careful  not  to  difturb  their 
roots;  to  prevent  which,  you  ffiould  place  your  foot 
down  clofe  to  the  ftem  of  the  tree,  and  take  faft  hold 
of  that  part  of  the  ftock  below  the  bud  witn  one 
hand,  to  hold  it  fteady,  while  with  the  other  hand 
you  gently  fiope  off  the  head  of  the  tree  with  afharp 
knife  at  the  intended  place,  which  ffiould  always  be 
juft  above  a  bud  ;  this  ffiould  always  be  done  in  cry 
weather,  for  if  there  ffiould  be  much  rain  foon  aite> 
it  is  done,  there  will  be  fome  danger  that  thewetwji: 
enter  the  wounded  part,  and  damage  the  tree;  nor 
ffiould  it  be  done  in  frofty  weather  for  the  fame  rea-  j 
fon,  for  that  would  enter  the  wounded  part  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  healing  over.  Afteryou  have  headed  the  trees, 
you  ffiould  gently  loofen  the  earth  of  the  borders,  to 
admit  the  fibres  of  the  roots  ;  but  you  muft  be  very 
careful  in  doing  of  this,  not  to  cut  or  bruife  their  new. 
roots,  which  would  alfo  damage  them  ;  and  if  thej 
mulch  which  was  laid  about  their  roots  in  autumn  be 
rotten,  you  may  dig  it  into  the  border  at  fome  dil- 
tance  from  the  roots  of  the  trees ;  and  when  the  dryl 
weather  comes  on,  you  ffiould  pare  off  fome  turf  from' 
a  pafture  ground,  which  ffiould  be  laid  upon  the  fur 
face  of  the  border  about  the  roots  ©f  the  trees,  turn-;| 
ing  the  Grafs  downward,  which  will  preferve  a  gent  <• 
moiflure  in  the  earth,  better  than  any  other  fort  o. 
mulch;  and  this  will  not  harbour  infedts,  as  moij 
forts  of  dung  and  litter  do,  to  the  no  fmall  demmem . 

of  the  trees.  I 

Thofe  trees  which  are  planted  in  bud,  and  have  n  if 
made  anv  ffioots,  ffiould  have  their  ftocks  cut  owr 
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is  feafon  juft  above  the  bud,  for  the  buds  will 
y  (hoot  unlels  this  is  performed  j  and  the  nearer 
are  cut  to  the  bud,  the  fooner  will  the  head  of 
lock  be  covered  by  the  buds  4  for  although  it 
be  neceffary  to  leave  a  part  of  the  ftock  above 
JjJ:  3Ud,  in  thofe  trees  which  are  in  the  nurfery,  to 
h  the  Ihoots  made  by  the  buds  may  be  fattened, 
revent  their  being  broken  by  the  wind  •,  yet  as 
are  placed  againft  the  wall,  to  which  the  Ihoots 
be  fattened,  there  will  be  no  want  of  any  part  of 
lock. 

atering  thefe  new  planted  trees,  which  Ihould  not 
uc  one  unlefs  the  fpring  proves  very  dry,  you  Ihould 
0t  rve  to  do  it  with  a  noffel  upon  the  watering-pot, 
fo  to  let  it  out  in  drops  •,  for  when  it  is  haftily 
oc  ed  down,  it  caufes  the  ground  to  bind ;  and  if  you 
v/;  r  over  the  head  of  the  tree,  it  will  be  of  great 
fei  ce  to  it.  Your  waterings  Ihould  not  be  repeated 
ften,  nor  Ihould  they  be  given  in  great  quantity, 
which  are  very  injurious  to  new  planted  trees. 
ie  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  when  thefe  trees 
iave  feveral  Ihoots  fix  or  eight  inches  in  length, 
Ihould  nail  them  to  the  wall,  obferving  to  train 
i  horizontally,  rubbing  off  all  fore-right  Ihoots, 
;h  as  are  weak,  whereby  thofe  which  are  preferved 


je  much  ftronger  4  but  if  there  are  not  more  than 


hoots  produced,  and  thofe  very  ftrong,  you  ihould 
e  fame  time  nip  off  their  tops,  which  will  caufe 
of  them  to  pulh  out  two  or  more  Ihoots,  whereby 
vail  will  be  better  fupplied  with  branches 4  you 
alfo  continue  to  refrelh  them  with  water  in  dry 
during  the  whole  feafon,  otherwife  they  will 
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pt  to  fuffer 4  for  their  roots  having  but  little 
of  the  ground  the  firft  year  after  tranfplanting, 
feafon  Ihould  prove  very  dry,  it  will  greatly 


ret  1  their  growth,  if  due  care  be  not  taken  to  water 
th<  . 

e  beginning  of  October,  when  you  obferve  the 
have  done  Ihooting,  you  Ihould  prune  them 4  in 
5  of  which,  you  muft  Ihorten  the  branches  in  pro- 
on  to  the  ftrength  of  the  tree  ;  which,  if  ftrong, 
be  left  eight  inches  long,  but  if  weak,  Ihould  be 
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ened  to  four  or  five  4  then  you  Ihould  train  them 
ontally  to  the  wall  (as  was  before  directed,)  fo 
■he  middle  of  the  trees  may  be  void  of  branches, 
at  part  of  the  tree  will  be  eafily  furnilhed  with 
afterwards  4  whereas,  if  the  Ihoots  are  trained 
■ndicularly  to  the  wall,  thofe  which  are  the  ftrong- 
vill  draw  the  greateft  Ihare  of  the  fap  from  the 
,  and  mount  upwards 4  fo  that  the  fide  branches 
e  deprived  of  their  nourilhment  and  grow  weak- 
itil  they  many  times  decay  4  and  this  is  the  rea- 
lat  we  fee  fo  many  Peach-trees  with  one  or  two 
p  rht  Ihoots  in  the  middle,  and  the  two  fides  wholly 
n  rnilhed  with  branches,  whereby  the  middle  of  each 
re  cannot  produce  any.  fruit,  that  being  filled  with 
11  :  wood,  which  never  produces  any  bearing  Ihoots. 

*  can  the  two  fides  of  the  trees  be  regularly  filled 
fruitful  branches,  when  this  defedt  happens  to 

h  1 4  therefore  this  method  Ihould  be  carefully  ob- 
ei  :  d  n  the  training  up  young  trees,  for  when  they 
r  lermitted  to  run  into  diforder  at  firft,  it  will  be 
rr  >ffible  to  reduce  them  into  a  regular  healthful 
afterwards,  the  wood  of  thefe  trees  being  too 
ind  pithy  to  admit  of  being  cut  down  (as  may  be 
fifed  on  many  other  hardy  fruit-trees,  which  will 
tout  vigoroufiy  again  4)  whereas  thefe  will  gum 
it  e  places  where  they  are  wounded,  and  in  a  few 
H  3  entirely  decay. 

f  fummer  following,  when  the  trees  begin  to  Ihoot, 
'c  Ihould  carefully  look  over  them,  to  rub  off  all 
right  buds,  or  fuch  as  are  ill  placed,  and  train 
licit  are  defigned  to  remain  horizontally  to  the 

*  ,  ir  their  due  order  as  they  are  produced,  for  this 
s  e  principal  feafon  when  you  can  beft  order  the 
:r<  ,  as  you  would  have  them  4  whereas,  if  they  are 
it  edted  until  Midfummer,  as  is  the  common  prac- 
tii  a  great  part  of  the  nourilhment  will  be  ex- 
Yc  led  byfore-right  Ihoots,  and  other  ufelefs  branches, 
N  :h  mutt  afterwards  be  cut  oft' 4  and  hereby  the  re¬ 


maining  fhoots  will  be  rendered  very  weak,  and  per¬ 
haps  fome  part  of  the  wall  be  entirely  furnilhed  with 
branches  4  which  might  have  been  eafily  fupplied  in 
May,  by  Hopping  fome  of  the  ftronger  ihoots  in  ftkh 
parts  of  the  tree  where  there  is  a  neceffity  for  mere 
branches,  which  would  caufe  each  of  them  to  Ihoot 
out  two  or  more  fide  branches  below  the  ends  of  the 
Ihoots,  which  may  be  guided  into  the  vacant  parts  of 
the  tree  as  they  are  produced,  fo  as  that  every  part  may 
be  regularly  furnilhed  with  proper  wood,  which  is  the 
greateft  beauty  and  excellency  of  wall-trees  4  but  you 
Ihould  always  forbear  flopping  the  Ihoots  in  fummer, 
where  there  is  not  a  neceffity  for  branches  to  fill  the 
wall  4  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  fault  committed, 
than  that  of  multiplying  the  number  of  Ihoots,  fo  as  to 
caufe  a  confufion,  whereby  the  branches  will  be  too 
weak  to  produce  good  fruit  4  befides,  when  they  are 
too  clofe  laid  in  againft  the  wall,  the  air  is  excluded 
from  the  Ihoots  by  the  great  number  of  leaves,  fo  that 
they  are  never  duly  ripened  4  *md  confequentiy,  what 
fruit  is  produced  thereon,  cannot  be  fo  well  tailed,  as 
thofe  which  are  produced  upon  fuch  trees  where  the 
Ihoots  receive  all  the  advantages  of  the  fun  and  air  to 
bring  them  to  maturity. 

Thus  having  fet  down  the  method  of  training  up 
young  trees,  I  Ihall  now  proceed  to  their  pruning 
and  future  management  4  which,  being  the  lame  as 
with  full  grown  trees,  will  ferve  for  general  directions 
how  to  manage  thefe  forts  of  fruit. 

In  the  pruning  of  Peach  and  Nedlarine-trees  (which 
require  the  fame  management)  the  two  following  rules 
Ihould  be  ftridtly  oblerved,  viz.  Firft,  That  every 
part  of  the  tree  be  equally  furnilhed  with  bearing 
wood  4  and  fecondly.  That  the  branches  are  not  laid 
in  too  clofe  to  each  other  for  the  reafons  before  laid 
down  (with  fome  others  which  will  be  hereafter  in- 
ferted.)  As  to  the  firft,  it  muft  be  obferved.  That 
Peach  and  Nedlarine-trees  produce  their  fruit  upon 
the  young  wood,  either  of  the  preceding  year,  or  at 
moft,  the  two  years  Ihoots,  after  which  age  they  do 
not  bear  4  therefore  the  branches  Ihould  belhortened, 
fo  as  to  caufe  them  to  produce  new  Ihoots  annually  in 
every  part  of  the  tree  4  which  cannot  be  done  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  pruning,  where  perfons  negledt 
their  trees  at  the  proper  feafon  when  they  are  moft 
capable  of  management,  which  is  in  April,  May,  and 
June  4  at  which  time  the  luxuriant  growth  of  branches 
may  be  checked  by  pinching,  and  new  Ihoots  pro¬ 
duced  where  they  are  wanting,  by  Hopping  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  branches  4  which  Ihoots,  being  produced  at 
that  fealon,  will  have  time  enough  to  ripen  and  gain 
ftrength  before  the  autumn  comes  on  4  whereas  all 
thofe  Ihoots  which  are  produced  after  the  middle  of 
June,  will  be  crude  and  pithy  4  and  though  they  may 
fometimes  produce  a  few  bloffoms,  yet  thofe  rarely 
bring  fruit  4  nor  are  the  future  branches  good  which 
are  produced  from  fuch  wood,  the  veffels  being  too 
large  to  ftrain  the  juices,  fo  that  they  eafily  admit  of 
great  quantities  of  crude  nourilhment  to  pafs  through 
them.  Therefore  thofe  perfons  who  only  regard  their 
wall-trees  at  two  different  feafons,  viz.  the  winter  and 
Midfummer  pruning,  cannot  poffibly  haye  them  in 
good  order  4  for  when  all  the  branches  which  were 
produced  in  the  fpring,  are  permitted  to  remain  un¬ 
til  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  June  (as  is  the  common 
pradtice)  fome  of  the  moft  vigorous  will  draw  the 
greateft  part  of  the  nourilhment  from  the  weaker 
branches,  which,  when  the  ftrong  ones  are  taken  off, 
will  be  too  weak  to  produce  fair  fruit  4  and  hereby 
the  ftrength  of  the  tree  is  exhaufted,  to  nourilh  the 
ufelefs  branches  which  are  annually  cut  off  again  4  and 
thus  are  too  many  trees  managed,  and  at  the  lame  time 
complaints  made  of  their  luxuriancy  5  becaufe  two  or 
three  Ihoots,  by  drawing  away  the  greateft  Ihare  of  the 
nourilhment  grow  very  ftrong  and  woody  (whereas, 
if  the  nourilhment  had  been  equally  diftributed  to  a 
regular  quantity  of  branches,  there  would  be  no  fign 
of  their  too  great  ftrength)  until  by  often  cutting  off' 
thefe  vigorous  branches,  the  trees  are  either  entirely 
deftroyed,  or  at  kaft  rendered  fo  weak  as  not  to  be 
»  able 
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able  to  produce  fruit;  for  although  by  thus  weaken¬ 
ing  the  branches,  it  is  often  the  means  to  produce  a 
good  number  of  blofioms  (as  may  many  times  be  ob- 
ierved  alfo  upon  autumnal  fhoots  ;)  yet  the  utmoft  of 
their  ftrength  is  fpent  in  expanding  the  flowers,  fo  that 
they  rarely  produce  fruit ;  and  very  often  the  greatefl: 
part  of  the  branches  die  foon  after,  which  is  luppofed 
to  be  occafioned  by  a  blight  (as  I  have  elfewhere  laid) 
when  in  reality  it  is  nothing  Ids  than  the  fault  of  thofe 
who  have  the  management  of  the  trees.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  of  the  greatefl:  confequence  to  wall-trees,  efpeci- 
aily  of  thefe  forts,  to  go  over  them  two  or  three 
times  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  to 
rub  off  all  irregular  fhoots,  and  to  train  in  the  branches 
that  are  left  in  due  order  to  the  wall,  that  each  fhoot 
may  have  an  equal  advantage  of  fun  and  air,  both 
of  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  ripen  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  wood  for  the  next  year’s  bearing  ;  therefore 
the  oftener  the  trees  are  looked  over,  to  diveft  them 
of  the  ufelefs  branches,  from  the  time  they  firft  be¬ 
gin  to  fhoot  in  the  fpring  till  the  autumn,  the  bet¬ 
ter  will  the  wood  be  ripened  for  the  fucceeding  year. 
And  by  duly  obferving  this  in  fummer,  there  will  not 
be  occafion  for  fo  much  cutting  as  is  often  praftifed 
on  Peach-trees,  to  their  great  injury  ;  for  their  wood 
branches  are  generally  foft,  tender,  and  pithy,  which 
when  greatly  wounded,  are  not  healed  over  again  fo 
foon  as  in  many  other  forts  of  trees  ;  and  the  wet  in- 
flnuating  into  the  wounded  parts,  doth  often  caufe  the 
branches  to  canker  and  die ;  which  may  be  entirely 
avoided, by  the'  gentle  ealy  method  of  pinching  and 
rubbing  off  the  buds  in  the  manner  here  dire&ed, 
which  makes  no  wounds  on  the  tree  ;  and  hereby  a 
vaft  deal  of  labour  is  faved,  for  one  perfon  who  is 
ready  at  this  bufinefs  will  go  over  a  greater  quantity 
of  walling  in  one  day,  than  three  or  four  can  when 
fuffered  to  grow  rude  ;  fo  that  if  the  trees  are 
permitted  to  grow  rude  all  the  fpring,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  fix  times  the  labour  to  reduce  them  into  order. 
Befldes,  it  is  a  great  difadvantage  to  the  fruit,  in 
permitting  the  branches  of  the  trees  to  extend  from 
the  wall  and  fhade  them  ;  and  when  they  have  grown 
under  the  fhelter  of  thefe  branches  and  leaves  all  the 
fpring,  until  Midfummer,  then  by  pruning  off  and 
fhortening  moft  of  thefe  fhoots,  and  nailing  the 
others  clofe  to  the  wall,  the  fruit  are  fuddenly  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun  and  air,  whereby  they  receive  a  very 
great  check,  and  are  not  only  retarded  in  their  growth, 
but  often  rendered  ill-tafted,  and  have  tough  fkins. 
The  diftance  which  the  branches  of  thefe  trees  fliould 
be  allowed  againft  the  wall,  muft  be  proportioned  to 
the  fize  of  the  fruit  or  the  length  of  the  leaves  ;  for 
if  we  obferve  how  the  branches  of  the  trees  are  natu¬ 
rally  difpofed  to  grow,  we  fhall  always  find  them 
placed  at  a  greater  or  lefs  diftance,  as  their  leaves  are 
larger  or  fmaller,  as  I  have  already  obferved  under 
the  article  Leaves.  And  there  is  no  furer  guide  to 
a  curious  artift  than  nature,  from  whence  a  gardener 
fihould  always  be  directed  in  every  part  of  his  profef- 
fion,  fince  his  bufinefs  is  to  aid  and  afiift  nature,  where 
fhe  is  not  capable  of  bringing  her  productions  to  ma¬ 
turity  •,  or  where  there  is  room,  to  make  confider- 
able  improvements  by  art  ;  which  cannot  be  any 
otherwife  effedted,  than  by  gently  affifting  her  in  her 
own  way. 

But  to  return  to  pruning  thefe  trees  :  the  branches  be¬ 
ing  carefully  trained  in,  as  before  diredted,  in  the 
fpring  and  fummer  feafons,  we  come  now  to  treat  of 
the  winter  pruning,  which  is  commonly  performed 
in  February  or  March.  But  the  beft  feafon  for  this 
work  is  in  Odtober,  when  their  leaves  begin  to  fall, 
which  will  be  early  enough  for  their  wounds  to  heal 
before  the  froft  comes  on,  fo  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  their  being  hurt  hereby  ;  and  the  branches 
of  the  trees  being  proportioned  to  the  ftrength  of 
the  roots  at  that  feafon,  all  the  afcending  fap  in  the 
fpring  will  be  employed  to  nourifli  only  thofe  ufeful 
parts  of  the  branches  which  are  left  •,  whereas,  if  they 
are  left  unpruned  till  February,  the  fap  in  the  branches 
being  then  in  motion,  as  may  be  obferved  by  the 
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fwelling  of  the  buds,  the  greatefl:  part  of  it  w 
drawn  up  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  branch 
nourifli  fuch  blofioms  as  muft  be  afterwards  cu 
and  this  may  be  eafily  known  byobfervino-the  ftrc  r, 
fhoots  at  that  feafon,  when  you  will  find  the  ex  ■ 
buds  to  fwell  fafter  than  moft  of  the  lower  one:  f 
there  being  no  leaves  then  upon  the  branches  i  q* 
tain  the  fap  to  nourifli  the  lower  buds,  the  1  ^ 
ones  will  always  draw  from  thofe  below. 

But  it  isa  conftantpradtice  amongft  gardeners  foi 
upon  long  experience,  to  prune  weak  trees  ea 
the  winter,  and  luxuriant  trees  late  in  the  fpfin 
order  to  check  their  luxuriancy.  Now  it  is  evi  ,-p 
that  this  check  does  not  proceed  from  any  conf  ^ 
.  ble  lofs  of  fap  at  the  wounds  of  the  pruned  tret 
cepting  a  few  of  the  bleeding  trees,  when  cut  a 
feafon)  but  muft  arile  from  fome  other  caufe ;  f( 
feveral  experiments  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Halt 
fixing  mercurial  gages  to  the  ftems  of  frefhcut 
he  found  thofe  wounds  were  conftantly  in  an  imb 
ftate,  except  the  Vine  in  the  bleeding  feafon. 
Therefore  when  a  weak  tree  is  pruned  early  in  th 
ginning  of  winter,  the  orifices  of  the  fap-veffch 
clofed  up  long  before  the  fpring ;  and  confeque 
when  in  the  fpring  and  fummer,  the  warm  we; 
advancing,  the  attracting  force  of  the  perfpiring] 
is  not  then  weakened  by  many  inlets  from 
wounds,  but  is  wholly  exerted  in  drawing  fap 
the  root ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a 
riant  tree  is  pruned  late  in  the  fpring,  the  fore 
its  leaves  to  attradb  fap  from  the  root,  will  be  n 
fpent  and  loft  at  the  feveral  frefh  cut  inlets. 
Befldes,  if  it  were  no  advantage  to  the  trees  to  pr 
them  at  this  feafon,  (which  I  think  no  one  win 
reafon  to  doubt  after  making  the  trial)  but  th 
only  fucceeds  as  well  as  the  fpring  pruning;  yet t, 
is  a  great  advantage  in  doing  it  at  Michaelmas, 
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that  being  a  much  more  leifure  feafon  with  garc 
ers  than  the  fpring,  they  will  have  more  time  to 
form  it  carefully  ;  and  then  they  will  not  have 
many  things  come  together,  which  may  require 
immediately  executed;  for  the  fpring  being  the 
cipal  feafon  for  cropping  their  kitchen-gardens  and 
tending  their  hot-beds,  if  they  are  dife®  gaged 
the  bufinefs  of  pruning  at  that  time,  it  will 
great  advantage,  efpecially  where  there  is  a 
quantity  of  walling.  And  here  is  alfo  another  u^; 
fit  in  pruning  at  this  feafon,  which  is,  the  having  \ 
borders  at  liberty  to  dig  and  make  clean  before 
fpring,  fo  that  the  garden  may  not  appear  in  a  lii 
at  that  feafon. 

Flaving  laid  thus  much  concerning  the  time  of  pri 
ing,  I  Hi  all  now  proceed  to  give  fome  generai  dir! 
tions  how  it  is  to  be  performed  on  Peach  andNe;‘ 
rine-trees,  which  require  a  very  different  managem 
from  moft  other  forts  of  fruits.  f. 

In  pruning  thefe  trees,  you  fliould  always  obfei 
where  branches  are  Ihortened,  to  cut  them  behi 
a  wood-bud,  which  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  fr( 
the  bloffom-buds,  which  are  fhorter,  rounder,  a 
more  turgid  than  the  wood-buds ;  for  if  the  fhc 
have  not  a  leading  bud  where  it  is  cut,  it  is  very ; 
to  die  down  to  the  next  leading  bud ;  fo  that  wl 
fruit  may  be  produced  above  that,  will  come  to  i 
thing,  there  being  always  a  neceflity  of  a  leading  b 
to  attradt  the  nourifhment ;  for  it  is  not  fufficient, 
have  a  leaf-bud,  as  fome  have  imagined,  fmce't 
will  attradt  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  nourilhment,  1 
great  ufe  of  the  leaves  being  to  perfpire  away  ft 
crude  juices  as  are  unfit  to  enter  the  fruit.  1 
length  you  fliould  leave  thefe  branches,  fhould  be  p 
portioned  to  the  ftrength  of  the  tree,  which,  h 
healthy  ftrong  tree,  may  be  left  ten  or  twelve  inch 
or  more  ;  but  in  a  weak  one,  they  fliould  not  be  rri 
than  fix  inches ;  however,  in  this  you  muft  be  guic 
by  the  pofition  of  a  leading  bud  ;  for  it  is  better 
leave  a  fhoot  three  or  four  inches  longer,  or  to  cu 
two  or  three  inches  Alerter  than  might  be  proper 
do,  provided  there  be  one  of  thefe  buds,  it  bei 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  tr< 
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iu  (hould  alfo  cut  out  entirely  all  weak  (hoots,  tho* 
ey  may  have  many  bloflom-buds  upon  them  ;  for 
ei'e  have  not  ftrength  enough  to  nourifh  the  fruit, 
t  they  will  weaken  the  other  parts  of  the  tree, 
nailing  the  (hoots  to  the  wall,  you  mud  be  careful 
place  them  at  as  equal  diftances  as  pofllble,  that 
eir  leaves,  when  come  out,  may  have  room  to  grow 
thout  (hading  the  branches  too  much  ;  and  you 
juld  never  nail  them  upright  if  it  can  be  avoided  ; 
when  they  are  thus  trained,  they  are  very  fubjedt 
(hoot  from  the  uppermoft  eyes,  and  the  lower 
rt  of  the  (hoots  will  thereby  become  naked, 
lere  is  not  any  thing  in  the  bufinel's  of  gardening, 
lich  has  more  exercifed  the  thoughts  of  the  curious, 
an  how  to  preferve  their  tender  forts  of  fruit  from 
ing  blighted  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  and  yet  there 
3  been  little  written  upon  this  (ubjedt  which  is 
rth  notice :  home  have  propofed  mattreffes  of  draw 
Reeds  to  be  placed  before  the  fruit-trees  againft 
11s,  to  prevent  their  being  blafted ;  others  have  di- 
fed  the  fixing  horizontal  (helters  in  their  walls,  to 
went  the  perpendicular  dew  or  rain  from  falling  up- 
the  blofloms  of  the  fruit-trees,  which  they  fup- 
ed  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  their  blighting  ;  but 
h  thefe  contrivances  have  been  far  from  anfwering 
expedtations  of  thofe  perfons  who  have  put  them 
pradtice,  as  I  have  elfewhere  (hewn ;  therefore  it 
y  not  be  improper  to  repeat  fome  things  in  this 
ce,  which  I  have  before  mentioned  in  relation  to 
matter.  And 

ft,  I  have  already  faid,  that  the  blights  which  are 
rften  complained  of,  do  not  fo  often  proceed  from 
external  caufe,  or  inclemency  in  the  feafon,  as 
n  a  diftemper  or  weaknefs  in  the  trees  ;  for  if  we 
<  erve  the  trees  at  that  feafon,  where  they  are  the 
ft  fubjedt  to  what  is  called  a  blight,  we  (hall  find 
branches  very  fmall,  weak,  and  not  half  ripened, 
alfo  trained  in  very  clofe  to  each  other  ;  thefe 
nches  are,  for  the  mod  part,  full  of  blofiom-buds 
(  lich  is  chiefly  occafioned  by  their  want  of  ftrength.) 
efe  buds  do  indeed  open,  and  to  perfons  not  (killed 
fruit-trees,  (hew  a  great  profpedt  of  a  plentiful 
c  p  of  fruit ;  whereas  the  whole  ftrength  of  the 
nches  is  fpent  in  nourilhing  the  flowers,  and  be- 
unable  to  do  any  more,  the  blofloms  fall  off,  and 
fmall  efforts  of  the  leaf-buds  are  checked,  fo  that 
ny  times  great  part  of  the  branches  die  away,  and 
;  is  called  a  great  blight ;  whereas,  at  the  fame 
e  it  may  be  often  obferved,  that  fome  trees  of  a 
erent  fort,  nay,  even  fome  of  the  fame  fort,  were 
rnger  and  in  health,  though  placed  in  the  fame  foil, 
ofed  to  the  fame  afpefc,  and  fubjedt  to  the  fame 
iemency  of  air,  have  efcaped  very  well,  when  the 
ik  trees  have  appeared  to  be  almoft  dead  ;  which 
plain  indication,  that  it  proceeds  from  fome  caufe 
bin  the  tree,  and  not  from  any  external  blight.  All 
will  therefore  be  remedied,  by  obferving  the  fore- 
ng  directions  in  the  pruning  and  management  of 
trees,  fo  as  never  to  over- burden  them  with 
nches,  nor  to  fuffer  any  particular  part  of  the  trees 
exhauft  the  whole  nourifhment  from  the  root, 

H  ich  will  caufe  the  other  parts  to  be  very  weak ; 

:  to  diftribute  the  npurilhment  equally  to  every 
ot,  that  there  may  be  none  too  vigorous,  at  the 
le  time  that  others  are  too  weak  •,  and  by  continu- 
r  rubbing  off  ufelefs  or  fore-right,  (hoots  as  they  are 
duced,  the  ftrength  of  the  trees  will  not  be  fpent, 
nourifti  fuch  branches  as  muft  be  afterwards  cut 
which  is  too  often  feen  in  the  management  of 
t  fe  trees.  And 

ondly.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  roots  of 
f  fe  trees  are  buried  too  deep  in  the  ground,  which, 
i  cold  or  moift  foil  is  one  of  the  greateft  difadvan- 
tj  es  that  can  attend  thefe  tender  fruits  •,  for  the  fap 
v  ch  is  contained  in  the  branches,  being  by  the 
v  mth  of  the  fun,  put  ftrongly  into  motion  early  in 
fpring,  is  exhausted  in  nourilhing  the  blofloms ; 
apart  of  it  is  perfpired  through  the  wood-branches, 
aat  its  ftrength  is  loft  before  the  warmth  can  reach 
heir  ropts,  to  put  them  into  an  equal  motion  in 
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fearch  of  fre(h  nourifhment,  to  fupply  the  expence  of 
the  branches  ;  for  want  of  which,  the  blofloms  fall  off 
and  decay,  and  the  (hoots  feem  to  be  at  a  ftand,  until 
the  farther  advance  of  the  warmth  penetrates  to  the 
roots,  and  fets  them  tn  motion  ;  when  luddenly  after, 
the  trees,  which  before  looked  weak  and  decaying, 
make  prodigious  progrefs  in  their  fhoots  ;  and  before 
the  fummer  is  fpent,  are  furnifyed  with  much  ftronger 
branches  than  thole  trees  which  have  the  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  fun  and  (howers,  and  are  more  fruitful  and 
healthy  ;  which  muft  certainly  be  owing  to  the  caufe 
here  mentioned,  as  alfo  to  their  drawing  in  a  Great 
quantity  of  crude  moifture,  which,  though  produc¬ 
tive  of  wood,  is  yet  unkindly  for  fruit :  if  therefore 
this  be  the  cafe,  there  is  no  way  of  helping  it,  but  by 
raffing  up  the  trees,  if  they  are  young  •,  or  if  they 
are  too  old  to  remove,  it  is  the  better  way  to  root 
them  out  and  make  new'  .borders  of  frefli  earth,  and 
plant  down  young  trees ;  for  it  is  a  great  vexation  to 
be  at  the  trouble  and  expence  of  pruning  and  ma¬ 
naging  thefe  trees,  without  having  the  pleafure  of 
reaping  any  advantage  from  them,  which  will  always 
be  the  cafe  where  the  trees  are  thus  injudicioufly 
planted.  Or, 

Thirdly,  This  may  proceed  from  the  trees  wanting 
nourifiiment,  which  is  many  times  the  cafe,  where 
they  are  planted  in  a  hard  gravelly  foil,  in  which  it  is 
the  common  pradtice  to  dig  borders  three  or  four  feet 
wide,  and  three  feet  deep  into  the  rock  of  gravel, 
which  is  filled  with  good  frefli  earth,  into  which  the 
trees  are  planted,  where  they  will  thrive  pretty  well 
tor  two  years,  until  their  roots  reach  the  gravel,  where 
they  are  confined  as  if  planted  in  a  pot ;  and  for  want 
of  proper  nourifiiment,  the  branches  continually  decay 
every  year.  This  cannot  be  helped  where  the  trees 
have  been  growing  fome  years,  without  taking  them 
entirely  up,  or  by  digging  away  the  gravel  from  their 
roots,  and  adding  a  large  quantity  ot  fre(h  earth,  that 
may  afford  them  a  fupply  of  nourifiiment  a  few  years 
longer ;  but  trees  fo  planted,  cannot  by  any  art  be  con¬ 
tinued  long  in  health. 

But  if  the  unfruitfulnefs  of  the  trees  does  not  proceed 
from  any  of  the  before-mentioned  caufes,  and  is  the 
effedt  of  unkindly  feafons,  then  the  beft  method  yet 
known  is,  in  dry  weather,  when  little  dew  falls,  to 
fprinkle  the  branches  of  the  trees  gently  with  water 
foon  after  the  bloffoming  feafon,  and  while  the  young- 
fet  fruit  is  tender,  which  fhould  always  be  done  be¬ 
fore  nopn,  that  the  moifture  may  evaporate  before 
the  night  comes  on  ;  and  if  in  the  night  you  carefully 
cover  the  trees  with  mats,  canvas,  or  fome  fuch  light 
covering,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  them :  howe¬ 
ver,  where  the  trees  are  ftrong  and  vigorous,  they 
are  not  fo  liable  to  fuffer  by  a  fmall  inclemency,  as  are 
thofe  which  are  weak,  fo  that  there  will  be  few  feafons 
in  which  there  may  not  be  hopes  of  a  moderate  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit  from  them,  though  there  fhould  be  no 
covering  ufod  •,  for  where  thefe  coverings  are  ufed,  if 
it  is  not  performed  with  great  care  and  diligence,  it  is 
much  better  to  have  no  covering,  but  to  truft  to  the 
clemency  of  the  feafon  ;  for  if  the  coverings  are  kept 
too  clofe,  or  continued  too  long,  the  trees  will  receive 
more  injury  hereby,  than  from  being  conftantly  ex- 
pofed ;  or,  if  after  having  been  covered  for  fome 
time,  and  then  incautioufly  removed,  fo  as  to  expofe 
the  trees  too  fuddenly  to  the  open  air,  they  will  fuffer 
more  thereby  than  if  they  had  not  been  covered.  How¬ 
ever,  I  muft  repeat  in  this  place  what  has  been  before , 
mentioned  under  another  article,  of  a  management 
which  has  been  generally  attended  with  fuccefs,  which 
is,  the  putting  up  two  feather-edge  deal  boards  joined 
together  over  the  top  of  the  trees,  fp  as  to  form  a 
pent-houfe  to  caft  off  perpendicular  wet.  Thefe  fhould 
be  fixed  up  when  the  trees  begin  to  blofibm,  and 
fhould  remain  till  the  fruit  is  well  for,  when  they* 
fhould  be  taken  down  to  admit  the  dew  and  rain  to 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  trees,  which  muft  not 
be  longer  kept  off;  and  where  the  wall  is  long,  and 
expofed  to  currents  of  wind,  if  at  the  diftance  of  forty 
feet  from  each  other,  are  fixed  fome  crofs  Reed- 
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hedges,  to  pro] eft  about  ten  feet  from  the  wall,  thefe 
will  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  prevent  its  de- 
ftroying  of  the  hloffoms  •,  and  thefe  may  be  removed 
away  as  foon  as  the  danger  is  over.  Where  thele 
things  have  been  praftifed,  they  were  generally  at¬ 
tended  with  fuccefs  •,  and  as  there  will  be  no  trouble 
of  covering  and  uncovering  in  this  method,  after  they 
are  fixed  up,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  negleft,  as 
very  often  is  the  cafe,  when  the  trouble  is  great,  or 
to  be  often  repeated. 

When  your  fruit  is  fet,  and  grown  to  the  bigneis  ot 
a  fmall  nut,  you  (hould  look  over  the  trees  and  thin 
them,  leaving  them  at  lead  five  or  fix  inches  afunder ; 
■for  when  they  are  permitted  to  remain  in  bunches,  as 
they  areoften  produced,  the  nourifhment  which  fhould 
'be  employed  wholly  to  the  fruits  defigned  to  (land, 
will  be  equally  fpent  amongft  the  whole  number,  a 
areat  part  of  which  muft  be  afterwards  pulled  off;  fo 
that  the  fooner  this  is  done,  the  better  it  will  be  tor 
the  remaining  fruit ;  and  if  it  fhould  fo  me  times  happen, 
that  a  part  of  thofe  left,  by  any  accident,  fhould  be 
deflroyed,  yet  the  remaining  ones  will  be  much  the 
laro-er  and  better  tafted  for  it,  and  the  trees  will  gain 
more  ftrength,  for  a  moderate  quantity  of  fruit  is  al¬ 
ways  preferable  to  a  great  crop  *,  the  fruit  when  but 
few,  will  be  much  larger,  better  tafted,  ^nd  the  trees 
in  a  condition  to  bear  well  the  fucceeding  year-  where¬ 
as  when  they  are  overcharged  with  fruit,  it  is  always 
fmall,  ill  tafted,  and  the  trees  are  generally  fo  much 
weakened  thereby,  as  not  to  be  in  a  condition  for  bear¬ 
ing  well  for  two  or  three  years  after  ;  fo  that  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  leffer  number  of 
fruit  than  is  commonly  efteemed  a  crop,  than  to  have 
too  many,  fince  the  fruit  and  alfo  the  trees  are  bene¬ 
fited  thereby.  The  quantity  of  fruit  to  be  left  on 
large  full-grown  trees  fhould  never  be  greater  than  five 
dozen  upon  each  •,  but  on  middling  trees,  three  or  four 
dozen  will  be  enough. 

If  the  feafon  fhould  prove  hot  and  dry,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  draw  up  the  earth  round  the  ftem  of  each  tree, 
to  form  a  hollow  bafon  of  about  fix  feet  diameter,  and 
cover  the  furface  of  the  ground  in  this  bafon  with 
mulch  •,  and  once  in  a  week  or  fortnight,  according 
to  the  heat  and  drought  of  the  feafon,  pour  down 
eight  or  ten  gallons  of  water  to  the  root  of  each  tree  ; 
or  where  there  is  an  engine  which  will  difperfe  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  gentle  eafy  drops  like  rain,  if  the  fame,  or  a 
larger  quantity  of  water  is  fprinkled  all  over  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  this,  foaking  down  to  the 
roots,  will  keep  the  fruit  conftantly  growing,  which 
will  prevent  their  falling  off  the  trees,  as  they  gene¬ 
rally  do  where  this  method  is  not  praftifed  •,  and  the 
fruit  being  thus  conftantly  nourifhed,  will  be  much 
better  tafted,  and  hereby  the  trees  will  be  maintained 
in  vigour  ;  fo  that  it  is  what  I  can  from  long  experi¬ 
ence  recommend,  as  one  of  the  moft  neceffary  things 
to  be  praftifed  by  all  lovers  of  good  fruit.  But  this 
fhould  not  be  continued  longer  than  w’hile  the  fruit  are 
growing,  for  afterward  it  will  be  hurtful  to  the  trees 
and  fruit,  for  a  dry  autumn  ripens  both  wood  and 
fruit  better  than  a  moift  later  feafon. 

When  the  Peach-trees  are  carefully  managed  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year,  according  to  the  rules  before  laid 
down,  all  the  nourilliment  which  the  roots  can  fupply 
will  be  ufefully  employed  in  nouriihing  fuch  (hoots 
only  as  are  to  be  continued,  as  alfo  the  quantity  of 
fruit  which  is  proper  for  each  tree,  therefore  both  muft 
of  confequence  be  rendered  better  ;  for  where  there 
is  not  this  care,  the  trees  foon  grow  ragged,  and  are 
not  furnilhed  properly  with  branches ;  and  thofe 
fhoots  which  are  produced,  are  forne  of  them  very 
weak,  and  others  very  luxuriant,  whereby  the  trees 
are  rendered  very  unfightly,  as  alfo  unhealthy,  and 
never  continues  many  years  fruitful ;  and  by  thus 
training  the  branches  to  the  wall  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  the  fruit  will  be  always  expofed  to  the  fun 
and  air  •,  which  in  the  common  method  of  managing 
thefe  trees,  by  letting  their  branches  grow  rude  all 
the  fpring,  they  are  deprived  from,  and  confequently 
do  not  receive  the  benefit  from  thefe  equal  to  thofe 
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which  are  properly  managed ;  and  by  the  timely  ft  . 
bing  off  ulelefs  and  luxuriant  (hoots,  it  will  fave  'mu 
trouble,  and  prevent  the  ufe  of  the  knife  in  fumm 
which  is  very  hurtful  to  thefe  trees,  for  there  will 
no  need  to  fhorten  any  of  the  (hoots  in  fummer. 
When  thefe  rules  are  duly  executed,  there  will  be 
occafton  to  pull  off  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  to  adn 
the  fun  to  the  fruit,  which  is  often  praftifed  •,  foi 
we  confider,  that  the  leaves  are  abfolutely  neceffi 
to  cherifti  the  blofi'om-buds,  which  are  always  form 
at  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves,  the  pulling  the 
off  before  they  have  performed  the  office  affign 
them  by  nature,  is  doing  great  injury  to  the  tree 
therefore  I  caution  every  one  againft  that  praftice. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  which  has  for  fome  years  pi 
vailed,  even  amongft  perfons  of  good  underftandin 
that  Peach-trees  are  not  long  lived,  therefore  (hou 
be  renewed  every  twenty  years ;  but  this  is  a  .gre 
miftake,  for  I  have  eaten  fome  of  the  fined  Peach 
of  various  kinds,  which  grew  on  trees  which  h; 
been  planted  above  fifty  years  :  and  I  am  convinci 
by  experience,  that  when  the  trees  are  budded  upc 
proper  (locks,  and  carefully  planted  and  manage 
they  may  be  continued  fruitful  and  healthy  fixty  yea 
and  upward  •,  and  the  fruit  produced  on  thefe  old  tre ; 
will  be  much  better  flavoured,  than  any  of  thofe  upd 
young  trees  •,  but  I  fuppofe  the  foundation  of  the  aboil 
opinion  was  taken  from  the  French,  who  general:] 
bud  their  Peaches  upon  Almond  flocks,  which  are  (I 
(hort  duration,  thefe  feldom  lading  good  more  tha  i 
twenty  years  ;  but  this  feldom  being  pradtife 
in  England,  the  cafe  is  widely  different;  nor  ir 
deed  (hould  we  fetch  our  examples  from  that  natioi 
where  the  profeffors  of  the  art  of  gardening  are  at  lea 
a  century  behind  the  Englilh  ;  and  from  their  preiei 
difpofttion,  feem  unlikely  to  overtake  them  ;  for  the 
depart  from  nature  in  almoft  every  part  of  gardening 
and  are  more  pleafed  with  introducing  their  little  in 
ventions  of  pruning  and  managing  their  fruit-tree1 
according  to  their  own  fancy,  than  they  are  careful  t< 
draw  their  inftruftions  from  nature,  from  whence  th 
the  true  art  is  to  be  obtained  ;  fo  that  in  very  few  in 
(lances  gardeners  (hould  deviate  from  nature,  unlei 
it  be  in  thofe  particulars,  where  art  may  be  pradifec 
to  the  greateft  advantage,  which  is  in  the  procuring 
many  forts  of  efculent  plants  and  fruits  earlier  anc 
better  flavoured  than  can  be  obtained  without,  ir 
which  the  French  are  extremely  deficient ;  and  herein 
they  truft  too  much  to  nature,  and  ufe  too  little  art.  I 
In  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  their  authors,  whcj 
treats  very  particularly  of  fruit-trees,  there  are  direc  i 
dons  for  planting  of  Peach-trees  twelve  feet  alundei  ,, 
and  at  the  fame  time  he  advifes  the  planting  of  Pear  | 
trees  but  nine  or  ten  feet  diftance ;  and  yet  he  fays 
that  aPear-tree  in  health  will  (hoot  three  feet  on  ear! 
fide  every  year ;  therefore  he  does  not  allow  room  fo 
thefe  trees  to  grow  more  than  two  years,  before  the] 
meet.  There  is  alfo  another  thing  pofitively  kit 
down  by  the  fame  author,  which  is,  never  to  lav  am 
dung  upon  the  borders  where  fruit-trees  are  growing 
which,  he  fays,  will  render  the  fruit  ill  tailed ;  ami 
this  opinion  has  too  generally  prevailed  in  Englan 
but  this  hath  been  exploded  by  one  of  his  own  coun 
trymen,  who  affirms,  that  from  upward  of  twentj 
years  experience,  thofe  trees  where  the  bordcis  nail 
been  conftantly  dunged,  always  produced  the  mo  I 
delicious  fruit,  and  the  trees  were  in  the  greatel  y . 
gour  ;  and  the  fame  gentleman  mentions  the  practicj 
of  the  gardeners  at  Montreuil  near^Paris,  who  navi 
for  fome  generations  been  famous  for  the  culture  cj 
Peaches ;  and  are  as  careful  to  dung  the  borders  wherl 
their  Peach-trees  grow  every  other  year,  as  1 1 
kitchen-gardeners  are  for  their  legumes.  I 

And  from  a  long  experience  it  is,  that  I  can  fuhlcri  j 
to  the  truth  of  this  ;  for  in  fome  particular  gar  enj 
where  the  beft  fruit  grew  that  I  have  yet  tailed,  tj 
ground  was  conftantly  dunged  every  other  year;  t  eri 
fore  it  is  what  I  muft  recommend  .to  the  prac  ite  I 
every  curious  perfon,  with  this  caution,  always  to  I 
fuch  dung  for  their  borders  as  is  well  FOtted,  an  8 
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it  into  the  borders  in  November,  that  the  rain 
wafh  down  the  Tales  before  the  fpring  comes  on 
where  the  ground  is  very  loofe  or  Tandy,  it  will 
be  bell  way  to  make  ule  of  neats  dung,  which  is 
»r  than  that  of  horfes,  but  for  cold  ftrong  land  the 
r  is  to  be  preferred. 

If  ie  ground  is  well  trenched  every  year  about  the 
it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  them  ;  and  where 
"oil  is  fubjedl  to  bind  very  dole,  if  it  is  forked 
or  three  times  in  a  year  to  loofen  the  furface,  it 
greatly  help  the  trees.  The  borders  fhould  not 
rouded  with  any  large  growing  plants,  which  will 
away  the  nourifhment  from  the  trees  ;  therefore 
n  any  fort  of  kitchen  herbs  are  planted  on  thefe 
lers,  they  fhould  be  only  fuch  as  are  of  fmall 
vth,  and  which  may  be  taken  off  early  in  the 
ig;  and  if  this  is  carefully  obferved,  the  culti- 
ag  final!  things  on  thefe  borders  can  do  no  harm, 
ie  ground  will  be  ftirred  the  oftener,  on  ac- 
it  of  thefe  fmall  crops,  than  perhaps  it  would 
been,  when  no  ufe  was  to  be  made  of  the  bor- 
Thele  rules  which  are  here  laid  down,  if  pro- 
yr  obferved,  will  dire&any  curious  p'erfon  how  to 
plenty  of  good  fruit,  as  alfo  to  p refer ve  the  trees 
igour  a  great  number  of  years. 

VINCA.  See  Vinca. 

ALS  are  the  fine  coloured  leaves  which  com- 
the  molt  confpicuous  parts  of  a  flower  •,  thefe 
:alled  in  Latin  Petala,  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
eaves  of  plants,  which  are  called  Folia. 
ASITES.  See  Tussilago. 

IVERIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  50.  tab.  39. 
Gen.  Plant.  417.  Guinea  Henweed. 
he  Characters  are, 

Ti  flower' hath  a  permanent  empalement,  comp  of ed  of  five 
ow  obtufe  leaves  which  are  equal.  It  hath  four  fmall 
e  petals ,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs ,  which  foon  fall 
and  fix  awl-fhaped  erelt  Jlamina  terminated  by  Jingle 
lits.  In  the  center  is  Jituated  an  oblong  comprejfed 
en,  with  four  awl-fhaped  Jiyles ,  crowned  by  obtufe 
anent  fiigmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  one 
g  feed ,  narrow  at  the  bottom  and  taper ,  but  broad 
where  it  is  comprejfed  and  indented  at  the  top ,  re¬ 
filling  an  inverted  Jhield  armed  with  the  acute  Jlyle , 
h  is  r flexed. 

genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fedfion 
Annaeus’s  iixth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
fe  flowers  have  fix  ftamina  and  four  ftyles. 
he  Species  are, 

tveria  (. Alliacea )  floribus  hexandris.  Hurt.  Cliff. 

.  Petiveria  with  fix  ftamina  in  the  flowers.  Verbe- 
ut  fcorodoniae  affinis  anpmala,  fiore  aibido  calyce 
ro,  alii  odore.  Sloan.  Hilf.  1.  p.  1 7 1 .  commonly 
i  Guinea  Henweed. 

rivERi a  ( Obiandra )  floribus  odlandris.  Lin.  Sp. 
it.  486.  Petiveria  with  eight  ftamina  in  the  flowers. 
vena  folani  foliis,  loculis  Ipinofis.  Plum.  Nov. 
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tide  of  this  genus  was  given  to  it  by  Father 
her,  who  difeovered  it  in  America,  in  honour  of 
James  Petiver,  an  apothecary  of  London,  who 
a  curious  botanift. 

*1  :  firft  is  a  very  common  plant  in  Jamaica,  Barba- 
and  molt  of  the  other  iflands  in  the  Weft-In- 
where  it  grows  in  fhady  woods,  and  all  the  fa- 
fias,  in  fuch  plenty,  as  to  become  a  troublefome 
and  as  this  plant  will  endure  a  great  deal  of 
d  ight,  it  remains  green  when  other  plants  are 
sed  up,  which  occafions  the  cattle  to  browze  on 
and  having  a  molt  unfavoury  ftrong  feent,  fome- 
v.  ,t  like  v/ild  Garlick,  it  gives  the  cows  milk  the 
flavour,  and  the  cattle  which  are  killed  foon 
feeding  on  this  plant,  have  a  moft  intolerable 
and  their  flelh  is  good  for  little.  The  roots  are 
and  ftrike  deep  in  the  ground  •,  the  ftalks 
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r;  from  two  to  three  feet  high ;  they  are  jointed  and 
b  ime  ligneous  at  bottom,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
o  ing  . leaves  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a 
ha  broad,  of  a  deep  green,  and  veined  •,  thefe  are 
ed  alternately  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flow¬ 


ers  are  produced  in  {lender  fpikes  at  the  end  of  thd 
branches ;  they  are  very  fmall,  fo  make  no  figure. 
They  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  leed- 
velfels  fhaped  like  an  inverted  Ihield,  containing  one 
oblong  feed  which  ripens  in  the  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  is  very  like  the  firft,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  a  fhorter  and  narrower  ftalk,  and 
the  flowers  having  eight  ftamina  ;  but  unlels  thefe 
marks  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  nice  obferver,  they  may 
both  pafs  for  one  plant. 

In  Europe,  thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  the  gardens 
of  thofe  perfons  who  are  curious  in  Botany  ;  but  they 
have  little  beauty,  and  having  fo  ftrong  rank  feent 
upon  being  handled,  renders  them  lefs  valuable. 
They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mult  be  fown 
on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  fiiould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a 
leparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  to 
bring  them  forward.  Wh&n  the  plants  have  obtain¬ 
ed  a  good  lhare  of  ftrength,  they  fhould  be  inured 
to  bear  the  open  air  by  degrees,  into  which  they  may 
be  removed  toward  the  latter  end  of  June,  placing 
them  in  a  warm  fttuation,  where  they  may  remain, 
till  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
ftove,  and  in  winter  muft  have  a  moderate  degree  of 
warmth,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  in  this  country. 
They  will  produce  flowers  and  feeds  every  fummer, 
and  will  continue  feveral  years,  remaining  confcantlv 
green  throughout  the  year,  and  may  be  propagated 
by  flips  or  cuttings. 

P  E  T  R  E  A.  Flouft.  Gen.  Nov.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  682. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  bell-Jhaped  empalement  of  one  leaf ,  cut 
into  five  large  obtufe  fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom ,  which 
are  coloured ,  expanded  and  permanent.  The  flower  hath 
one  petal ,  having  a  fhort  tube ,  but  is  cut  above  into  five 
almoft  equal  fegments ,  which  are  expanded.  It  hath  four 
fhort  ftamina  Jituated  in  the  tube ,  two  of  which  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  longer  than  the  other ,  terminated  by  Jingle  fummits ,  and 
four  germen  fupportinga  flender  Jlyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
Jiigma.  The  germen  afterward  become  four  feeds  wrapped 
up  in  a  fringed  cover. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fe&ion  of 
Linnseus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  .  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fliorter 
ftamina,  and  the  feeds1  are  inclofed  in  a  cover. 

The  title  of  this  genus  was  given  to  this  plant  by 
the  late  Dr.  Plouftoun,  who  difeovered  it  growing 
naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  in  honour 
of  Lord  Petre,  who  was  a  great  encourager  of  bota¬ 
ny,  and  was  poffefled  of  a  noble  collection  of  exotic 
plants. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz.. 

Petrea  (. Volubilis )  frutefeens  foliis  lanceolatis  rigidis, 
fiore  racemofo  pendulo.  Shrubby  Petrea  with  ft  iff 
Jpear-fhaped  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  in  long  hanging 
bunches. 

This  plant  was  firft  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New- 
Spain,  in  1731,  fince  which  time  ir  was  fent  me 
from  the  ifland  Berbuda,  where  it  alfo  grows  natu¬ 
rally.  It  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  or  fixteen  feet,  which  is  covered  with  a  light 
gray  bark,  fending  out  feveral  long  branches  ;  thefe 
have  a  whiter  bark  than  the  ftem,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  leaves  at  each  joint,  which  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  branches  are  placed  by  threes  round  them,  but 
higher  up  they  ftand  by  pairs  j  they  are  about  five 
inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad  in  the 
middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end  they  are 

-  ftiff,  and  their  furface  rough,  of  a  light  green,  hav¬ 
ing  a  ftrong  dark  midrib,  with  feveral. tranfverfe  veins 
running  from  the  midrib  to  the  borders,  which  are 
entire.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  growing  in  loofe  bunches,  which  are  nine  or 
ten  inches  long,  each  flower  Handing  upon  a  flender 
foot-ftalk  about  an  inch  long;  the  empalement  of  the 
flower  is  compofed  of  five  narrow  obtufe  leaves  about 
an  inch  long,  which  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  fo  are 
much  more  confpicuous  than  the  petals,  which  are 

white. 
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'White,  and  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  em¬ 
palement.  After  the  flower  is  paft,  the  four  germen 
In  the  center  become  lo  many  oblong  feeds  wrapped  i 
up  in  a  fringed  cover. 

The  Dodtor  found  a  variety  of  this  with  blue  petals, 
of  the  fame  bright  colour  with  the  empalement,  which 
made  a  fine  appearance,  every  branch  being  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  long  ftring  of  thefe  flowers,  io  that  he  has 
ranked  this  among  the  firft  clafs  of  beautiful  Ameri¬ 
can  trees, 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  difcover  from  the  dried 
famples  which  the  Dodtor  brought  to  England,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  are  male  and  female  flowers  either  on 
different  parts  of  the  fame  tree,  or  upon  different  trees-, 
for  one  fpike  of  flowers  feems  to  be  entirely  male,  and 
the  other  fpikes  are  female,  but  the  Dodtor  has  not 
noticed  this  in  his  manufcript. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  obtained 
from  the  places  where  the  trees  grow  naturally,  and 
thefe  are  very  few  good  ;  for,  from  the  feeds  which 
the  Dodtor  fent  to  England,  there  were  but  two  plants 
railed,  though  the  feeds  were  diftributed  to  feveral 
perfons  ;  and  this  is  a  fort  of  confirmation  of  the 
fpikes  of  flowers  being  ^of  different  fexes,  and  that 
the  feeds  gathered  by  the  Dodtor,  were  taken  either 
from  trees  at  fome  diftance  from  the  male,  or  fuch 
parts  of  the  fame  tree  which  were  remote  from  the 
male  flowers.  The  feeds  muft  be  fown  in  a  good 

-  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plantst  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with 
light  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan¬ 
ners  bark,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the  bark-bed  in  the 
ftove,  where  they  fhould  conftantly  remain,  and  be 
treated  like  other  plants  of  the  fame  country. 
PETROSELINUM.  See  Apium. 

PEUCED  ANUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  318.  tab. 
169.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  302.  Hogs-fennel,  or  Sul¬ 
phur-wort. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbelliferous  flower.  ‘The  ■principal  umbel  is 
compofed  of  feveral  long  narrow  umbels  which  fpread 
open.  The  cover  of  the  large  umbel  is  compofed  of  many 
linear  reflexed  leaves.  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is 
fmall  and  indented  in  five  parts.  The  petals  of  the  great 
umbel  are  uniform.  Each  flower  is  compofed  of  five  ob¬ 
long  incurved  petals ,  which  are  equal  and  entire  ;  they 
have  each  five  hair-like  ftamina ,  terminated  by  Jingle  fum- 
mits ,  with  an  oblong  germen  fltuated  under  the  flower , 
fupporting  two  fmall  ftyles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  ftigmas. 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  fruit  channelled 
on  each  fide ,  fplitting  in  two  parts ,  containing  two  feeds 
convex  on  one  fide ,  comprejfed  on  the  other ,  with  'three 
raifed  furrows ,  and  a  broad  membranaceous  border  indented 
at  the  top. ' 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  LinnsusV  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Peucedanum  ( Officinale )  foliis  quinquies  tripartitis 
linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  358.  Hogs-fennel  with  leaves 
which  are  divided  by  fives ,  and  thefe  are  again  divided 
into  three  linear  fegments.  Peucedanum  Germanicum. 
C.  B.  P.  149.  German  Hogs-fennel. 

2.  Peucedanum  ( Italicum )  foliis  tripartitis  filiformibus 
longioribus,  umbellis  difformibus.  Hogs-fennel  with 
leaves  cut  into  three  parts ,  which  are  longer,  flender ,  and 
have  irregular  umbels.  Peucedanum  majus  Italicum. 
C.  B.  P.  149.  Greater  Italian  Hogs-fennel. 

3.  Peucedanum  (Alpeftre)  foliolis  linearibus  ramofis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  94.  Hogs-fennel  with  leaves  branchings 
which  are  very  flender.  .  Ferula  foliis  libanotidis  brevi- 
oribus,  alpeftris,  umbellis  ampliffimis.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  1.  p.  65. 

4.  Peucedanum  [Minus)  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  pinnati- 
fidis,  laciniis  linearibus  oppoficis,  caule  ramofiflimo 
patulo.  Flor.  Angl.  101.  Hogs-fennel  with  winged  leaves 
whofe  cuts  are  linear  and  oppofte ,  with  a  fpreading  branch- 
ing  ftalk. 

5.  Peucedanum.  ( Nodofum )  foliolis  alternatim  multifi- 
dis.  Hort.  Cliff.  94.  Hogs-fennel  with  many-pointed 


leaves  placed  alternately.  Silaum  (quod  liguftu 
Creticum,  foliis  foeniculi  caule  nodofo.  Tourn  \ 
23-) 

The  fir  ft  fort  is  faid  to  grow  naturally  in  Engl; 
but  I  have  not  been  lucky  enough  to  find  it,  tho 
I  have  fearched  the  places  where  it  is  mentioned 
it  grows  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany  in  marfhy  n 
dows.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  divide- 
to  many  ftrong  fibres  running  deep  in  the  grou 
from  which  arife  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  vd 
are  channelled  -,  thefe  are  naked  at  bottom,  but  ab 
four  or  five  inches  from  the  root  branches  into 
fmaller  foot-ftalks,  and  thefe  again  divide  into  tin 
and  each  of  thefe  divifions  fuftain  three  narrow  lea* 
which  when  bruifed  emit  a  ftrong  fcent  like  fulpf 
The  ftalks  rife  near  two  feet  high  -,  they  are  chain 
led,  and  divide  into  two  or  three  branches,  each  be 
terminated  by  a  large  regular  umbel  of  yellow  flow, 
compofed  of  feveral  fmall  umbels  which  are  circr 
Thele  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded 
comprefled  feeds,  which  are  deeply  furrowed 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 


n 


The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mounta: 
and  alfo  in  the  low  valleys  by  the  fides  of  rivers 
Italy.  The  root  of  this  is  perennial,  ftrikinp-  de 
into  the  ground  ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  ; 
large  and  furrowed,  dividing  into  three  fmall  branch 
which  are  again  divided  into  three,  and  thele  e 
with  three  long  narrow  lobes  or  fmall  leaves,  whi 
are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  other  fort.  T 
ftalks  which  fuftain  the  umbels  rife  near  three  ft 
high,  and  divide  toward  the  top  into  feveral  fmi 
branches,  each  fuftaining  an  umbel  compofed  of 
veral  fmaller  rays  or  umbels,  which  ftand  upon  ve 
long  foot-ftalks,  that  fpread  out  irregularly.  Ti 
flowers  of  this  are  yellow,  and  lhaped  like  thofe  1 
the  former,  but  are  much  larger,  as  are  alfo  the  feeo 
but  have  the  fame  form  as  the  other.  It  flowers  at 
perfects  feeds  about  the  fame  time  as  the  former.  1 
The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  foreft  of  For 
tainbleau,  and  fome  other  parts  of  France-,  it  hath 
perennial  root,  from  which  come  out  leaves  whic 
branch  into  feveral  divifions,  that  divide  again  int 
fmaller  ;  each  of  thefe  fmaller  divifions  are  garnifhe 
with  five  fhort  narrow  leaves.  The  ftalks  are  rouncjj 
and  not  fo  deeply  channelled  as  either  of  the  forme! 
fuftaining  a  large  umbel  of  yellow  flowers  fhaped  iik 
thofe  of  the  former  forts  -,  the  feeds  are  fnorter,  bit 
of  the  fame  fhape  as  thofe.  It  flowers  in  June,  an 
the  feeds  ripen  the  beginning  of  September. 

The  fourth  fort  growsnaturally  on  St.  Vincent’s  roci 
near  Briftol ;  this  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perifk 
foon  after  it  has  perfedted  its  feeds.  The  leaves  cli 
this  fort  are  (hort  and  very  narrow,  fpreading  near  thj 
furface  of  the  ground  the  ftalks  rife  near  a  foot  hig! 
but  are  branched  almoft  from  the  bottom ;  then 
branches  are  almoft  horizontal,  and  are  garnilhed  vvit;j 
a  few  narrow  fhort  leaves  of  a  lucid  green.  Eac 
ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  fmall  umbel  of  flowers,  whic! 
are  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour  and  fmall.  Theli 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  channelled  feeds. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete;  it  is  not  j 
plant  of  long  duration  in  England,  nor  do  the  feed! 
ripen  well  here.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  hall 
high,  having  pretty  large  knots  at  the  joints,  froij 
which  arifes  a  leaf  cut  into  many  divifions;  the  flower! 
terminate  the  ftalks  in  umbels,  and  appear  the  begin! 
mng  of  July,  and  in  warm  feafons  the  feeds  will'jij 
pen  in  the  autumn. 

The  firft  fort  ftands  in  the  lift  cf  medicinal  plants  i 
but  is  at  prefent  rarely  ufed  ;  the  roots  are  the  on! 
part  prefcribed.  It  is  accounted  good  to  clear  th: 
lungs  of  tough  vifcid  phlegm,  and  thereby  to  hell 
old  coughs  and  fhortnels  of  breath  ;  it  likewife  operl 
obftrudtions  of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  and  helps  thj 
jaundice. 

The  other  forts  are  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  fcj 
the  lake  of  variety  ;  they  are  all  propagated  by  feechj 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn  foon  after  the! 
are  ripe,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  fill 
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m  fucceed,  or  if  the  plants  come  up,  it  is  rarely 
ore  the  following  fpring.  When  the  plants  come 
they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  the 
tumn  following  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where 
:y  are  to  remain  ;  they  love  a  moift  foil  and  a  lira- 
fituation,  but  will  not  thrive  under  the  drip  of  trees. 
ie  roots  of  the  three  firft  forts  will  continue  feveral 
ars,  and  every  year  produce  flowers  and  feeds.  The 
arth  fort  will  rarely  ripen  feeds  in  a  garden,  fo  that 
lave  been  obliged  to  procure  them  from  the  place 
lere  it  grows  naturally, 

AC  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  798.  Aflragaloides.  Tourn. 
1.  Ri  H.  399.  tab.  223.  Ballard  Milk-vetch,  or 

Iragaloides. 

The  Characters  are, 

)e  flower  hath  a  tubulous  empalement  of  one  leaf  which 
cut  into  Jive  fmall  indentures  at  the  brim.  It  is  of  the 
t  ter  fly  kind,  having  a  large ,  oval ,  ereti  ftandard ,  with 
0  oblong  wings  floor  ter  than  the  ftandard,  which  are 
ufe,  and  a  floor t  compreffed  obtufe  keel.  It  hath  ten  fta- 
na,  nine  of  which  are  joined  in  one  body ,  and  the  other 
nds  feparate ,  terminated  by  rcundifh  rifling  Jummits. 
the  center  is  fituated  an  oblong  germen ,  fupporting  an 
i-fhapcd  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  ftigma.  The  ger- 
n  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  fwelling  pod,  whofe  up- 
future  is  depreffed  toward  the  under ,  having  one  cell , 
taining  feveral  kidney-Jhaped  feeds. 
lis  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
nts  whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  joined  in  two 
dies. 

The  Species  are, 

iaca  ( Bcetica )  caulefcens  erefla  pilofa,  legumini- 
s  tereti-cymbriformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  755.  Phaca 
'h  a  hairy  upright  ftalk ,  and  taper  boat-fhaped  pods. 
Iragaloides  Lufitanica.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  399. 
rtugal  Baftard  Milk-vetch. 

2.  i ac a  ( Alpina )  caulefcens  eredta  glabra,  legumini- 
s  oblongis  inflatis  fubpilofls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1064. 
aca  with  an  upright  fmooth  ftalk,  and  oblong ,  fwell- 
,  hairy  pods.  Aflragaloides  elatior  erefta,  vicis  fo- 
floribus  luteis,  filiquis  pendulis.  Amman.  Ruth. 
8.  Taller  upright  Milk-vetch ,  with  a  Vetch  leaf  yel- 
• flowers ,  and  pendulous  pods. 

e  roots  of  the  firft  fort  which  grows  naturally  in 
ain  and  Portugal,  will  abide  many  years,  and  run 
•y  deep  into  the  ground,  but  the  branches  decay 
my  autumn  •,  thefe  commonly  rife  near  four  feet 
Jv  and  become  ligneous.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
<j  ced  in  fhort  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
l  t  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  very  warm,  they  rarely 
i  sver  in  England,  for  which  reafon  the  plants  are  not 
pch  efteemed  •,  for  it  is  not  once  in  feven  years  that 
flowers  arrive  to  perfedlion,  nor  do  the  plants 
:r  produce  feeds  in  England  %  fo  that  the  feeds  muft 
procured  from  abroad,  by  thofe  who  are  defirous 
have  the  plants. 

ie  fecond  fort  hath  fmooth  ftalks,  which  do  not  rife 
high  as  the  former ;  the  flowers  are  fmaller,  the 
ds  are  much  Ihorter,  and  hang  downward, 
th  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds ;  thofe  of 
firft  ffiould  be  fown  in  the  place  where  the  plants 
to  remain  ;  for  as  the  roots  ftrike  very  deep  into 
earth,  fo  it  is  very  difficult  to  transplant  them 
:h  any  fafety,  efpecially  after  they  have  remained 
f  confiderable  time  in  the  feed-tied.  The  plants 
iuld  be  left  about  fix  feet  afunder,  that  there  may 
room  to  dig  the  ground  between  them  every  fpring, 
ich  is  all  the  culture  they  require,  except  the  keep- 
;  them  clean  from  weeds. 

ie  fecond  fort  produces  flowers  in  two  years  from 
ds,  and  the  feeds  rijaen  well  in  England,  but  the 
its  rarely  live  longer  than  three  or  four  years. 
ALANGIU  M.  See  Anthericum. 

A  L  A  R  I S.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  74.  Canary  Grafs. 
The  Characters  are, 

is  one  of  the  Grafs  tribe,  with  one  flower  inclofed 
a  calyx,  having  two  valves,  which  is  boat-Jhaped  and 
iprefjed  the  flower  is  lefts  than  the  cup,  the  outer 
he  is  oblong  and  twifted,  the  inner  is  fmaller.  It  has 


three  hair-like  ftamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  famnnts  { 
and  a  roundiflo  germen  fupporting  two  hair-like  ftyle s , 
crowned  by  hairy  ftigmas  the  feeds  are  inclofed  by  the 
petals  of  the  flower,  each  containing  one  fmooth  feed  pointed 
at  each  end. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fefliorl 
of  Linnaeus’s  third  clafs,  intitled  Trjandria  Digynia, 
the  flowers  having  three  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pha laris  ( Canarienfis )  panicula  fubovata  fpiciformi, 
•carinatis  glumis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  79.  Canary  Grafs  with 
oval  fpike-Jhaped panicles,  and  boat -ft: aped  chaff.  Phalaris 
major  femine  albo.  C.  B.  P.  2  8.  Canary  Grafs  with  d 
white  feed. 

2.  Phalaris  ( Arundinacea )  panicula  oblonga  ventrico- 
fa.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  80.  Reed-like  Canary  Grafs,  with  an 
oblong  bellied  panicle.  Gramen  arundinaceum,  acerofa 
gluma,  Jerfeianum.  D.  S,her, 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  are  ne¬ 
ver  cultivated  for  ufe,  therefore  it  would  be  to  little 
purpofe  to  enumerate  them  here. 

The  firft  fort  is  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of  England, 
particularly  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet  in  Kent,  where  this  is 
efteemed  as  a  profitable  crop,  and  may  be  fo  to  thofe 
who  are  fituated  where  they  have  water  carriage  for  the 
feed  to  the  London  markets,  where  is  the  general  de¬ 
mand  for  this  commodity.  AboutLondon  there  is  very 
little  of  it  fown,  and  what  is  there  cultivated  is  chief¬ 
ly  by  fome  few  curious  perfons,  in  fmall  quantities, 
for  their  amufement.  1  have  feveral  years  fown  fome 
of  thk  feed  by  way  of  trial,  but  have  never  feen  more 
than  a  few  rods  of  ground  fown  with  it,  therefore 
cannot  give  fo  good  an  account  of  its  culture  as  I 
could  wiffi  ;  however,  I  fliall  briefly  give  an  account 
of  the  fuccefs  I  have  had  in  thofe  trials  which  I  have 
made  on  this  plant. 

The  firft  experiment  I  made  was  by  fowi'ng  of  the  feed 
in  broad  caft  all  over  the  ground,  and  as  the  land  was 
very  poor,  I  fowed  the  feeds  too  thick,  which  is  the 
common  fault  of  farmers  in  general  •,  the  feeds  grew 
well,  but  the  months  of  May  and  June  proving  wet, 
the  plants  grew  tall,  and  having  weak  tender  ftalks, 
a  heavy  rain  which  fell  the  beginning  of  Auguft  laid 
it  flat  on  the  ground,  and  many  fucceeding  ffiowers 
which  happened  after  kept  it  down,  fo  that  the  whole 
crop  was  loft. 

The1  following  year  I  fowed  a  fpotof  ground  with  this 
feed  in  rows  at  a  foot  diftance,  but  the  feeds  were 
fown  too  thick  in  the  drills,  fo  that  the  plants  were 
drawn  up  fo  weak,  that  great  part  of  thefe  were  lodg¬ 
ed  by  wet  in  the  month  of  Auguft  ;  but  many  of  the 
outfide  plants  in  the  drills,  whole  ftalks  were  much 
ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  other,  remained  upright,  fo 
produced  a  good  quantity  of  feeds  which  ripened  well. 
This  put  me  on  making  a  farther  trial  of  this  plant ; 
accordingly  I  fowed  the  feeds  thin,  in  drills  made  a 
foot  afunder,  and  when  the  plants  came  up,  where 
they  were  too  clofe  I  thinned  them,  fo  as  to  leave 
them,  near  two  inches  diftance  in  the  rows  •,  and  the 
feafon  proving  favourable,  the  plants  fent  out  many 
ftalks  from  the  roots,  which  were  ftrong,  fo  able  to 
bear  up  till  the  feed  was  perfectly  ripened  ;  and  by 
hoeing  the  ground  three  times  in  the  intervals,  the 
weeds  were  deftroyed,  and  the  ground  kept  clean  ; 
the  crop  alfo  was  fo  plentiful,  as  to  allure  me  that  the 
culture  of  this  plant  would  anfwer  well  to  the  farmer, 
provided  a  fufficient  quantity  of  feed  was  demanded  j 
but  as  there  is  but  a  moderate  fale  for  the  feeds,  and 
that  being  chiefly  in  London,  fo  the  culture  of  this 
plant  would  not  anfwer  to  thofe  who  are  fituated  at  a 
diftance  from  the  metropolis,  or  who  had  not  water 
carriage  for  the  feeds  thither. 

From  feveral  trials  fince  made,  I  find  that  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  feed  is  fufficient  to  fow  an  acre  of  land  j 
and  if  the  feed  is  fown  by  a  hopper,  whofe  fpring  is 
properly  fet,  to  let  out  the  feed  at  equal  diftance,  it 
will  be  the  beft  method  of  cultivating  it ;  and  keeping 
the  ground  clean  from,- weeds,  will  not  only  improve 
the  crop,  but  alfo  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  future 
crops. 
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\Vhen  the  feed  is  ripe  it  fhould  be  immediately  cut, 
otherwife  a  good  quantity  will  foon  (lied  out  and  it 
it  is  turned  two  or  three  times  to  dry,  according  to 
the  favourablenefs  of  the  feafon,  it  will  be  fit  to  thrafti 
out  the  feed,  and  the  fooner  that  is  done,  the  lets  lofs 
there  will  be  of  the  feed. 

PHASEOLOIDES.  See  Glycine. 

PHASEQLUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  412.  tab. 
232.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  777.  [takes  its  name  of 
tyxtrr\\<§ ?,  an  oblong  fwift  fhip,  becaufe  the  hulk  ot 
this  plant  refembles  a  fhip.]  Kidney-bean  ;  in  French, 
Haricot. 

The  Characters  are, 

<The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  ',  having  two 
Ups  ■,  the  upper  lip  is  indented  at  the  top ,  and  the  under 
one  is  divided  in  three  parts.  1  he  flower  is  of  the  butter¬ 
fly  kind',  it  hath  a  heart-floaped ,  obtufe ,  inclined  ftandard, 
reflexed  on  the  fide s ;  the  wings  are  oval ,  the  length  of 
the  ftandard,  and  a  narrow  fpiral  keel  twifted  contrary 
to  the  fun.  It  hath  ten  ftarnina ,  nine  joined  in  one  body , 
and  the  other  ftanding  feparate ,  which  arc  fpiral  within 
the  empalement ,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits ,  and  an  ob¬ 
long,  compreffed, ,  hairy  germen ,  fupporting  a  fender,  in- 
flexed,  fpiral  flyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  hairy  ftigrna. 
phe  germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  pod  with  a  thick 
Jhell,  ending  in  an  obtufe  point ,  inclofing  oblong ,  compreffed, 
kidney-Jhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fection  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftarnina  joined  in  two 
bodies  ;  he  has  divided  the  plants  which  were  for¬ 
merly  included  in  this  genus  into  two  genera,  one  of 
which  he  calls  Dolichos,  and  the  other  Phafeolus  ;  the 
latter  differs  from  the  former,  in  having  the  parts  of 
generation  in  the  flowers  fpirally  twifted. 

It  would  be  to  little  purpofe  to  enumerate  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  this  plant  which  have  come  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  in  this  place,  fince  America  does  annually  fur- 
hifh  us  with  fo  many  new  forts,  as  that  theie  is  no 
knowing  what  varieties  there  may  be  produced  in 
different  countries  :  befides,  as  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  much  cultivated  here,  fince  forne  of  the  old  forts 
are  preferable  to  any  of  the  new,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
kitchen-garden,  therefore  I  fhall  only  firft  mention  a 
few  forts  which  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  or  as 
curiofities,  and  then  mention  thofe  which  are  moft  el- 
teemed  for  the  table. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Phaseolus  (Hiatus')  volubilis,  floribus  laxe  fpicatis, 
alis  longitudine  vexillo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1017.  Kid¬ 
ney-bean  with  a  twining  ftalk,  and  flowers  growing  in 
loofe  fpikes,  whofe  wings  are  as  long  as  the  ftandard. 
Phafeolus  flore  purpureo,  alis  amplis  longe  protenfis. 
Hort.  Elth.  314.  tab.  235.  Kidney-bean  with  a  purple 
flower,  having  large  wings  which  are  ftretched  out  to  a 
great  length. 

1  Phaseolus  ( Caracalla )  volubilis,  vexillis  carinaque 
fpiraliter  convolutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1017.  Kidney-bean 
with  a  twining  ftalk,  whofe  ftandard  and  keel  are  fpirally 
twifted.  Phafeolus  Indicus  cochleato  flore.  Triumf. 
Obf.  93.  Indian  Kidney -bean  with  a  fnail-Jhaped flower , 
commonly  called  Caracalla  in  Portugal. 

3.  Phaseolus  ( Vexillatus )  volubilis,  vexillis  revolutis 
patulis  leguminibus  linearibus  ftrictis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant, 
id  1 7.  Kidney -bean  with  a  twining  ftalk ,  a  fpr ending 

ftandard  which  is  twifted  backward,  and  narrow  clofe 
pods.  Phafeolus  flore  odorato,  vexillo  amplo  patulo. 
Hort.  Elth.  3 1 3.  Kidney-bean  with  a  fweet  flower ,  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  fpreading  ftandard. 

4.  Phaleolus  ( Farinofns )  volubilis  pedunculis  fubca- 
pitatis,  feminibus  tetragono-Qylindricis  pulverilentis. 
Llort.  Upfal.  214.  Kidney-bean  with  a  twining  ftalk, 
foot-ftalks  ending  in  flowers  growing  in  heads ,  and  four- 
cornered  cylindrical  dnft-coloured  feeds.  Phafeolus  pere- 
grinus,  flore  rofeo,  femine  tomentofo.  Niffol.  A£t. 
Par.  1730.  Foreign  Kidney-bean  with  a  Rofe-coloured 
flower  and  downy  feeds. 

5.  Phaseolus  (Vulgaris)  volubilis,  floribus  racemofis  ge- 
minis,  brafteis  calyce  minoribus,  leguminibus  pen- 
dulis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  724.  Kidney-bean  with  a  twining 
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ftalk,  branching  flowers  growing  by  pairs,  brafiea  vA  ) 
are  floor  ter  than  the  empalement,  and  hanging  pods.  P 
feolus  Indicus,  flore  coccineo  five  puniceo.  Mor.  H 
2.  p.  69.  Indian  Kidney -bean  with  a  fear  let  or  pur, 
flower,  commonly  called  the  Scarlet-bean. 

6.  Phaseolus  { Coccineus )  volubilis,  floribus  racemo 
filiquis  brevibus  pubefcentibus.  Kidney-bean  will  \ 
twining  ftalk,  flowers  growing  in  long  bunches,  and  ft:  • 
hairy  pods.  Phafeolus  fiorum  fpica  pyramidata,  fem  ■ 
coccineo  nigra  macula  notata.  Plum.  Cat.  12.  Kid) 
bean  with  flowers  growing  in  a  pyramidal  flpike,  and  ft 
lei  feeds  which  are  marked  with  black. 

The  fluff  fort  is  an  annual  plant ;  the  feeds  of  t 
were  brought  from  Carolina,  where  it  grows  natural 
The  ftalks  of  this  twine  about  any  fupport  like  t 
common  Kidney-bean  ^  they  are  hairy,  and  rife  four 
five  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe  oft 
common  Kidney-bean,  but  are  narrower.  The  flow, 
are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes,  ftanding  upon  loner  fo 
ftalks ;  they  are  large  and  of  a  purple  colour,  turni 
to  a  blue  before  they  fade.  Thefe  appear  in  Ju 
and  if  the  autumn  proves  warm,  they  will  be  fv 
ceeded  by  narrow  long  pods,  containing  fmall  ot 
feeds  which  ripen  in  Odlober. 

The  feeds  of  this  fort  fhould  be  fown  on  a  warl 
border  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  when  tj 
plants  begin  to  run  up,  they  muff;  be  fuppofted eithj 
with  flicks,  or  fattened  to  a :  hedge  or  wall,  to  prj 
vent  their  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  conftantly  ke| 
clean  from  weeds.  If  they  are  clofe  to  a  wall 
hedge  expofed  to  a  good  afpedt,  they  will  ripen  the 
/  feeds  in  England,  otherwife  they  frequently  fail  in  b  i 
feafons. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Brazils,  fro: 
whence  the  feeds  were  brought  to  Europe.  This  is 
perennial  plant  with  twining  ftalks,  which  rife  to  t) 
height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet ;  the  leaves  ai 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Kidney-bean,  but  a; 
fmaller.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  {lender  fpikes 
they  are  of  a  purplifh  colour,  and  have  an  agreeablj 
odour  ;  thefe  are  fticceeded  by  {lender  pods  whicj 
are  compreffed,  containing  feveral  oval  compreffel 
feeds.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  bj 
fown  in  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  and  wheil 
the  plants  come  up,  they  muff;  be  carefully  tranlj 
planted  into  pots  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and  mu'! 
be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  to  facilitate  their  takin: 
root  •,  after  which  they  Ihould  be  inured  to  bear  thl 
open  air  by  degrees,  into  which  they  Ihould  be  re 
moved  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  placin] 
them  in  a  fheltered  fituation  •,  and  as  they  advance  ij 
their  growth,  and  fill  the  pots  with  their  roots,  the! 
fhould  be  removed  into  larger  pots,  which  mull  b 
filled  with  frefh  light  earth. 

During  the  fummer  feafon.  they  muff:  be  frequent! j 
refrefhed  with  water ;  but  in  winter  they  muft  be  rej 
moved  into  the  green-houfe,  and  fhould  have  but littl 
water  during  that  feafon.  Thefe  plants  when  voungj 
are  tender,  but  after  the  firft  winter  they  will  resquirl 
only  to  be  fereened  from  froft,  but  muft  have  opel 
free  air  whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  otherwiil 
the  leaves  will  grow  mouldy,  and  decay  the  tendcl 
{hoots.  This  plant  produces  its  flowers  in  July  anl 
Auguft,  but  feldom  perfects  its  feeds  in  England 
It  is  very  common  in  Portugal,  where  the  inhabitant! 
plant  it  to  cover  arbours  and  feats  in  gardens,  for  whirl 
it  is  greatly  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  tn?| 
country,  for  its  beautiful  fweet  fmelling  flowers,  anl 
in  that  country  it  thrives  very  well  in  the  open  air.  s 
The  third  fort  grows  natutally  in  America,  and 
preferved  in  fome  curious  gardens  for  variety,  but. 
a  plant  of  no  great  beauty,  this  may  be  propagate! 
by  lowing  the  feeds  in  the  fpring  upon  a  hot-bei 
and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  plant, 
in  pots,  and  treated  as  the  former  fort.  It  produo 
its  fiow’ers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Septernbe 
The  fourth  fort  was  brought  from  America,  and  j 
prelerved  in  curious  gardens  for  the  fake  of  lts 
flowering.  This  is  an  abiding  plant,  and  fhoujd  i 

managed  as  was  directed  -  for-  the  third  fort,  bot  PI 
°  requirl 
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njfes  a  ftove  to  preferve  it  through  the  winter  in 
gland. 


fifth  fort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  EngliPn 
dens  for  the  beauty  of  its  fcarlet  flowers  ;  this  hath 
ning  ftalks,  which,  if  properly  fupportcd,  will  rife 
the  "height  cf  twelve  or  fourteen  feet;  the  leaves 
fmaller  than  thole  of  the  common  Kidnev-bean. 
>  flowers  grow  in  large  fpikes,  and  are  much 
jer  than  thole  of  the  common  Kidney-bean,  and 
a  deep  fcarlet  colour ;  the  pods  are  large  and 
ah,  and  the  feeds  are  purple  marked  with  black, 
is  lort  requires  no  other  treatment  than  the  com- 
n  fort,  but  the  ftalks  fhould  have  tall  (takes  put 
,vn  by  them  to  twine  round,  otherwife  they  will  fall 
the  ground,  which  will  foon  caufe  them  to  rot. 
hough  this  fort  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  beauty 
its  flowers  at  prefent,  yet  I  would  recommend  it 
:he  belt  fort  for  the  table  ;  and  whoever  will  make 
,1  of  this,  I  dare  fay  mult  prefer  it  to  all  the  other 
]  ds  yet  known. 

fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  warmeft  part 
America,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England  out  of  a 
1  /e ;  and  as  the  chief  beauty  of  it  is  in  the 
i  is,  which  are  half  fcarlet  and  the  other  half  black, 
i  thefe  may  be  procured  from  abroad  better  than 
ed  here. 

J  hall  now  mention  thofe  forts  of  Kidney-beans 
ch  are  cultivated  in  the  Englilh  gardens  to  lupply 
table,  which  are  few  in  companion  of  the  number 
ady  known,  though  thefe  are  not  many  of  them 
.table,  and  are  only  cultivated  becaufe  they  re- 
re  lefs  care,  or  will  come  a  little  forwarder  in  the 
for  they  are  inferior  in  tafte  to  the  others 
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1  fever,' as  there  are  fome  perfons  who  efteem  them 
their  qualities  before-mentioned,  fo  I  ihall  put 
ndown  in  the  order  of  their  ripening  for  ufe. 

;  three  forts  which  are  ufually  cultivated  for  early 
are  the  fmall  white  Dwarf,  the  Dwarf  black. 
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ch  is  called  the  Negro-bean,  and  the  Liver  Colour 
n.  The  ftalks  of  thefe  are  never  very  long,  fo 
j  be  planted  much  nearer  together  than  the  larger 
wing  kinds,  and  they  require  but  little  fupport ; 
hefe  are  planted  on  hot-beds  under  frames,  or  in 
S  which  are  placed  in  ftoves,  to  come  early  in 
fpring,  for  which  purpofe  they  are  better  adapted 
^  any  of  the  other  ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  com- 
d  with  fome  of  the  others  for  goodnefs ;  but  as 
f  may  be  had  at  a  time  when  the  others  cannot  be 
11  veil  obtained,  fo  they  are  generally  cultivated  in 
gardens ;  and  where  there  are  not  the  convenience 
.  ©  Pcoves  or  frames  for  railing  them  very  early,  they, 
planted  in  warm  borders  near  hedges,  walls,  or 
;s,  where  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe  a  fortnight  earlier 
i  the  other  forts. 

s  next  to  thefe  are  the  Batterfea  and  Canterbury 
ney-beans  ;  thefe  do  not  ramble  far,  and  produce 
ir  flowers  near  the  root,  fo  bear  plentifully  for  fome 
i :  the  Batterfea  Bean  is  the  forwarder  of  the  two, 
the  other  will  continue  bearing  much  longer ;  they 
both  better  flavoured  than  either  of  the  three  for- 
:  forts,  but  when  they  begin  to  be  large  are  very 
gy  and  tough. 

ere  are  two  or  three  forts  of  Kidney-beans  culti- 
ed  with  eredl  ftalks,  which  want  no  fupponvas  they 
not  put  out  any.  twining  ftalks_;  thefe  are  much 
tivated  by  the  gardeners  for  that  reafon,  as  alfo 
their  producing  a  great  plenty  of  pods ;  but  they 
inferior  in  goodnefs  to  all  the  other,  efpedally  that 
:  with  black  and  white  feeds,  whole  pods  have  a 
k  flavour,  and,  when  boiled,  become  foft  and 
lly ;  I’d  this  fhould  never  be  propagated  by  per- 
:  of  tafte.  '  ,  -  - 

:  beft  forts  for  the  table  are  the  fcarlet  Bloflom- 
.n  before-mentioned,  and  a  white  Bean  of  the  fame 
■  and  fhape,  which  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of 
fcarlet,  as  it  differs  in  no  other  reipedt  but  the 
our  of  the  flowers  and  feeds,  being  equal  in  fize  and 
mur.  And  next  to  thefe  is  the  large  Dutch  Kid- 
bean,  which  grows  as  tall  as  either  of  thefe,  fo 
I  lift  be  lupported  by  flakes,  otherwife  their  ftalks 
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will  trail  upon  the  ground  and  fpoil.  The  fort  with 
fcarlet  flowers  is  preferable  to  this  in  goodnels,  and  is 
alio  hardier  ;  and  although  it  will  not  come  fo  early  as 
fotne  of  the  dwarf  kinds,  yet  as  it  will  continue  bear¬ 
ing  till  the  froft  puts  a  flop  to  it  in  the  autumn,  fo  it 
is  much  preferable  to  either  of  them-,  for  the  pods 
of  this  fort  when  old,  are  feldom  ftringy,  arid  have  a 
better  flavour  than  the  young  pods  of  thofe  forts,  and 
will  boil  greener  ;  and  where  this  is  fown  in  the  fame 
fituation  and  foil  as  the  Batterfea-bean,  it  will  not  be 
a  fortnight  later. 

All  the  lorts  of  Kidney-beans  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  are  too  tender  to  be  fown-in  the  open  air  before 
tiie  middle  of  April ;  for  if  the  weather  fhould  be 
cold  and  wet  after  they  are  in  the  ground,  they  will 
loon  rot ;  or  if  the  morning  frofts  fhould  happen  after 
the  plants  come  up,  they  will  be  deftroyed ;  therefore 
the  beft  way  to  have  early'  Kidney-beans,  where  there 
is  no  conveniency  of  frames  for  raifing  them,  is  to- law 
the  feeds  in  rows  pretty  clofe  upon  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
April.  If  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  fufficierit.to  bring  up 
the  plants,  it  will  be  enough  ;  this  bed  fhould  be  arched 
over  with  hoops,  that  it  may  be  covered  with  mats 
every  night,  or  in  bad  weather.  In  this  bed  the  plants 
may  Hand  till  they  have  put  out  their  trifoliate  leaves, 
then  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranf- 
planted  in  warm  borders  near  hedges,  pales  or  walls. 
If  the  feafon  proves,  dry  at  the  time  of  removing  them, 
the  plants  fhould  be  gently  watered  to  forward  their 
taking  new  root,  and  afterward  they  muft  be  mana¬ 
ged  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  which  are  fowri  in  the 
full  ground.  Thefe  transplanted  Beans  will  not  grow 
fo  ftrong  as  thofe  which  are  not  removed,  nor  will 
they  continue  fo  long  in  bearing,  but  they  will  come 
at  leaft  a  fortnight  earlier  than  thofe  which  are  fown  ini 
the  full  ground. 

The  firft  crop  intended  for  the  full  ground,  fhould 
be  put  in  about  the  middle  of  April ;  but  thefe  fhould 
have  a  warm  fituation  and  a  dry  foil,  otherwife  the 
feeds  will  rot  in  the  ground  ;  or  if  the  weather  fhould 
prove  fo  favourable  as  to  bring  up  the  plants,  yet  there 
will  be  danger  of  their  being  killed  by  morning  frofts,' 
which  frequently  happen  the  beginning  of  May. 

The  fecond  crop,  which  Should  be  one  of  the  three 
large  forts  laft  mentioned,  fhould  be  fown  about  the 
middle  of  May.  Thefe  will  come  into  bearing  before 
the  early  kinds  are  over,  and  if  they  are  of  the  fcarlet 
fort,  will  continue  fruitful  till  the  froft  deftroys  the 
plants  in  the  autumn,  and  theft  will  be  good  as  long 
as  they  laft.  The  manner  of  planting  them  is  to  draw 
fhallow  furrows  with  a  hoe,  at  about  three  feer.  and 
a  half  diftance  from  each  other,  into  which  you  fhould 
drop  the  feeds  about  two  inches  afunder ;  then  with 
the  head  of  a  rake  draw  the  earth  over  them,  fo  as  ta 
cover  them  about  an  inch  deep. 

If  the  feafon  is  favourable,  the  plants  will  begin  to 
appear  in  about  a  week’s  time  after  lowing,  and  foon 
after  wiil  raife  their  heads  upright ;  therefore,  when 
the  items  are  advanced  above  ground,  you  fhould 
gently  draw  a  little  earth  up  to  them,  obfervingto  do 
it  when  the  ground  is  dry,  which  will  preferve  them 
from  being  injured  by  fharp  winds ;  but  you  fhould 
be  careful  not  to  draw  any  of  the  earth  over  their  feed- 
leaves,  which  would  rot  them,  or  at  leaft  greatly  re¬ 
tard  their  growth.  After  this,  they  will  require  ncr 
farther  care  but  to  ftick  them  when  the  plants  begin 
to  run,  and  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  until  they 
produce  fruit,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  gathered 
two  or  three  times  a  week  ;  for  if  they  are  permitted 
to  remain  upon  the  plants  a  little  too  long,  the  Beans 
will  be  too  large  for  eating,  and  the  plants  would  be 
greatly  weakened  thereby. 

The  large  forts  of  Kidnev-bean  muft  be  planted  at  a 
greater  diftance,  row  from  row  ;  for  as  thefe  grow  very 
tall,  fo  if  the  rows  are  not  at  a  greater  diftance,  the 
fun  and  air  will  be  excluded  from  the  middle  rows, 
therefore  theft  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  four  feet  dif¬ 
tance  row  from  row  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  about 
four  inces  high,  the  flakes  fhould  be  thruft  into  the 
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ground  by  the  fide  of  the  plants,  to  which  they  will 
fallen  themfelves,  and  climb  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  and  bear  plenty  of  fruit  from  the  ground 
upward.  The  Dutch  and  French  preferve  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  large  Dutch  Beans  for  winter  ufe,  which 
they  Hew,  and  make  good  with  gravy  and  other 

fauces.  _  , 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  raife  thefe  in  hot-beds, 
in  order  to  have  them  early.  The  only  care  to  be 
taken  in  the  management  of  thefe  plants  when  thus 
railed,  is  to  allow  them  room,  and  give  them  as  much 
air  as  can  be  conveniently  when  the  weather  is  mild, 
as  alfo  to  let  them  have  but  a  moderate  heat ;  for  if 
the  bed  is  over  hot,  they  will  either  bum  or  be  drawn 
up  fo  weak  as  feldom  to  come  to  good. 

The  manner  of  making  the  hot-bed  being  the  fame 
as  for  Cucumbers,  &c.  need  not  be  repeated  in  this 
place  ;  but  only  obferve,  when  the  dung  is  equally  le¬ 
velled,  to  lay  the  earth  about  four  or  five  inches  thick, 
and  let  the  great  fleam  of  the  bed  pafs  off  before  you 
low  the  feeds.  The  time  for  doing  this  muff  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  feafon  when  you  would  have  the  Beans 
for  the  table,  but  the  fureft  time  for  a  crop  is  about 
a  week  in  February. 

The  manner  of  laving  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants,  is  to 
let  a  few  rows  of  them  remain  ungathered  in  the 
height  of  the  feafon  ;  for  if  you  gather  from  the  plants 
for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  leave  the  remaining  for 
feed,  their  pods  will  not  be  near  fo  long  and  hand- 
fome,  nor  will  the  feed  be  fo  good.  In  autumn,  when 
you  find  they  are  ripe,  you  Ihould  in  a  dry  feafon  pull 
up  the  plants,  and  fpread  them  abroad  to  dry  ;  after 
which  you  may  threlh  out  the  feed,  and  preferve  it  in 
a  dry  place  for  ufe. 

P H E L LA NDRIUM,  Water  Hemlock. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  at  prefent  known; 
one  of  which  grows  naturally  in  (landing  waters  and 
deep  ditches  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  the  other 
is  found  on  the  Alps  ;  but  as  neither  are  cultivated, 
fo  I  (hall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  farther  ac¬ 
count  of  them. 

PHI  LA  D  E  LP  H  U  S.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  540.  Sy- 
ringa.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  617.  tab.  389.  Syringa, 
Pipe-tree,  or  Mock-orange. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  cut  into  five 
acute  parts  fitting  upon  the  germtn.  It  hath  four  or 
five  roundifh  plain  petals  which  fpread  open ,  and  twenty 
or  more  awl-Jhaped  ftamina  inferted  to  the  empalement , 
terminated  by  erect  fummits  with  four  furrows.  The  ger- 
tnen  is  fituated  under  the  flower ,  fupporting  a  fender  Jlyle 
divided  in  four  parts ,  each  being  crowned  by  a  Jin¬ 
gle  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  acute- 
pointed  capfule  having  four  cells ,  which  are  filled  with 
fmall  oblong  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  about  twenty  (lamina,  which  are 
fixed  either  to  the  petals  or  empalement  of  the  flower. 

The  Species  are, 

3.  Philadelphus  ( Coronarius )  foliis  fubdentatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  671.  Philadelphia  with  indented  leaves.  Syringa 
alba,  five  Philadelphus  Athenaei.  C.  B.  P.  White  Sy¬ 
ringa. ,  or  Mock- orange. 

2.  Philadelphus  {Nanus)  foliis  ovatis  fubdentatis,  fiore 
folitario  pleno.  Syringa  or  Mock-orange ,  with  oval  leaves 
which  are  fomewhat  indented ,  and  double  flowers fianding 
fingly  on  the  fides  of  the  branches.  Syringa  nana  nun- 
quam  florens.  Cat.  Hort.  Angl.  Dwarf  Syringa  which 
feldom  flowers. 

3.  Philadelphus  ( Inodorus )  foliis  integerrimis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  672.  Philadelphus  with  entire  leaves.  Phi¬ 
ladelphus  flore  albo  majore  inodoro.  Catefb.  Carol. 
1.  p.  84.  tab.  84.  Syringa  with  a  larger  white  flower 
having  no  fcent. 

The  firft  fort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh 
gardens  as  a  flowering  (hrub,  but  the  place  where  it 
naturally  grows  is  uncertain.  This  fends  up  a  great 
number  of  (lender  ftalks  from  the  root,  having  a  gray 
bark,  fending  out  feveral  (hort  branches  from  their 


fide,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-ftiaped  leaves  •,  th 
upon  the  young  (hoots  are  three  inches  and  a  1 
long,  and  two  broad  in  the  middle,  lelfening  tow 
both  ends,  and  terminating  in  acute  points,  hav 
feveral  indentures  on  their  edges,  their  furface  rou 
and  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale 
their  under,  and  have  the  tafte  of  fre(h  Cucu 
bers  •,  thefe  (land  oppofite  upon  very  (hort  foot-ftal 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide,  and  at  the 
of  the  branches,  in  loofe  bunches,  each  (landing 
a  (hort  diftinbl  foot-ftalk  ;  they  have  four  oval  pei 
which  fpread  open,  with  a  great  number  of  (lam 
within,  furrounding  the  ftyle.  The  flowers  are  whi 
and  have  a  ftrong  fcent,  which  at  fome  diftance 
fembles  that  of  Orange-flowers,  but  when  near  is 
powerful  for  mod  perfons.  Thefe  appear  the  lat 
end  of  May,  and  continue  great  part  of  June,  but; 
feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  this  count 
This  fnrub  rifes  feven  or  eight  feet  high. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leavi 
which  fome  people  preferve  in  their  gardens;  but 
the  ftripes  generally  difappear  v/hen  the  plants  are 
health,  fo  it  makes  little  appearance. 

The  fecond  fort  is  of  humble  growth,  feldom  rifii 
above  three  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  (horter  th; 
thofe  of  the  former,  and  approach  near  to  an  ov 
form ;  they  are  but  little  indented  on  their  edges 
The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of  tl 
branches,  and  have  a  double  or  treble  row  of  petal 
of  the  fame  fize  and  form  as  the  other,  and  the  flowe 
have  the  fame  fcent  ;  but  this  fort  flowers  very  rarel 
fo  is  not  much  efteemed. 

Both  thefe  are  extreme  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  a; 
mod  any  foil  or  fituation,  but  will  grow  taller  in  lig! 
good  ground  than  in  that  which  is  (liff.  They  ai 
ufuaily  propagated  by  fuckers,  which  are  fentoutfroi 
their  roots  in  great  plenty;  thefe  (hould  be  take 
from  the  old  plants  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  nui 
fery  to  grow  one  or  two  years  till  they  have  obtains 
(Length,  and  then  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  to  th 
place  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  They  an 
commonly  difpofed  in  wildernefs  work,  among  othe 
fhrubs  of  the  fame  growth,  where  they  add  to  th<j 
variety. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  and  is  a'j 
yet  very  rare  in  Europe.  This  rifes  with  a  (hrubby 
(lalk  about  fixteen  feet  high,  fending  out  (lendei 
branches  from  the  fides  oppofite,  garnifhed  with 
fmooth  leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Pear-tree 
which  are  entire,  (landing  alfo  oppofite  on  pretty  long 
foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  0! 
the  branches;  they  are  large,  each  having  four  ova. 
petals  which  fpread  open,  and  have  large  empale  < 
ments,  compofed  of  four  acute-pointed  leaves.  Thij 
petals  are  white,  and  within  thefe  (land  a  great  num 
ber  of  (hort  ftamina,  terminated  by  yellow  fummits 
The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules,  filled  with 
fmall  feeds.  I 

This  (hrub  is  very  rare  in  England,  for  it  rarely  will 
rife  from  feeds;  I  have  fown  the  feeds,  which  werej 
fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Dale  from  Carolina,  two  oil 
three  times  without  any  fuccefs,  and  others  have  done 
the  fame,  which  occafions  its  prefent  fcarcity  in  Eng 
land  ;  but  when  the  plants  are  procured  from  abroad, 
they  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  thei:| 
branches.  I  had  one  of  the  (hrubs  which  was  fen 
me  by  the  gentleman  before-mentioned,  which  hat 
thriven  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  near  two  years ;  anc 
fome  of  the  branches  which  were  laid  down  had  pu 
out  roots,  but  they  were  all  deftroyed  by  cold  in  th* 
winter,  1740.  *  ?  1 

PHILLYREA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  596.  tab.  367| 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  16.  Phillyrea,  or  Mock  Privet;  u| 
French,  Filaria. 

The  Characters  are,  I 

The  flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf 
cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  brim.  It  has  one  pet aly  wtti 


a  very  fhort  tube  cut  into  five  parts ,  which  turn  back 
ward ,  and  two  floor  t  ftamina  ftanding  oppofite ,  term  I 

rated  by  Jingle  ere  It  fummits.  It  has  a  roundifio  germe? 

■  *  fuppcrtm 
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pporting  a  flender  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina ,  crcwn- 
i  by  a  thick  fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
obular  berry  with  one  cell ,  inclofing  one  large  roundijh 
ed. 

'his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fetftion  of 
innasus’s  fecond  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
hofe  flowers  have  two  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

'hillyrea  ( Latifolia )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  inte- 
srrimis.  Phillyrea  with  oval ,  fpear-fhaped ,  entire  leaves. 
hillyrea  latifolia  laevis.  C.  B.  P.  476.  Broad-leaved 
nooih  Phillyrea ,  commonly  called  the  true  Phillyrea. 
'hillyrea  (Media)  foliis  ovatis  fubintegerrimis. 
.in.  Sp.  1  o.  Phillyrea  with  oval  leaves,  which  are 
'mofi  entire.  Phillyrea  folio  leviter  ferrato.  C.  B.  P. 
hillyrea  with  a  leaf  lightly  fazved,  called  broad-leaved 
hillyrea. 

'hillyrea  (Spinofa)  foliis  cordato-ovatis  ferratis. 
Lort.  Cliff.  4.  Phillyrea  with  oval  heart-fi. haped  leaves , 
hich  are  favoed.  Phillyrea  latifolia  fpinofa.  C.  B.  P. 
76.  Broad-leaved  prickly  Phillyrea. 

'hillyrea  (Li guftri folia)  foliis  lanceolatis  integerri- 
lis.  Hort.  Cliff.  4.  Phillyrea  with  fpear-fhaped  entire 
ives.  Phillyrea  folio  liguftri.  C.  B.  P.  476.  Privet- 
aved  Phillyrea. 

'hillyrea  (Olepfolia)  foliis  Tanceolato-ovatis  inte- 
rnrimis,  floribus  confertis  axillaribus.  Phillyrea  voith 
ear-Jhaped ,  oval,  entire  leaves,  and  flowers  growing 
'  clufters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches.  Phillyrea 
s,  Ephefiacae  folio.  Pluk.  Aim.  295.  Phyt.  tab.  310. 
y.  3.  Olive-leaved  Phillyrea. 

Phillyrea  (Anguftifolia)  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis 
tegerrimis,  floribus  confertis  axillaribus.  Phillyrea 
ith  narrow,  fpear-jhaped,  entire  leaves,  and  flowers 
owing  in  clufters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches.  Phil- 
rea  anguftifolia  prima.  C.  B.  P.  476.  Firft  narrow- 
ived  Phillyrea. 

‘hillyrea  (Rofmarinifolia)  foliis  linearibus  integer- 
mis.  Phillyrea  with  very  narrow  entire  leaves.  Phil- 
rea  anguftifolia  fecunda.  C.  B.  P.  476.  Second  nar- 
w-leaved  Phillyrea,  commonly  called  Rofemary  -leaved 
hillyrea. 

he  firft  fort  here  mentioned  is  the  moft  common  in 
e  Englifh  gardens,  where  it  is  known  by  the  title  of 
ue  Phillyrea ;  fo  called,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
.laternus,  which  is  called  fimply  Phillyrea  by  the 
ardeners.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  upright  ftem  to 
ie  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  dividing  into  fe¬ 
stal  branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth  grayiih  bark, 
id  garniftied  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  op- 
ofite,  which  are  entire,  firm,  and  of  a  light  green, 
aout  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  broad, 
anding  upon  fliort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come 
at  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  on  each  fide  •,  they  are 
f  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  and  grow  in  fmall  cluf- 
:rs.  Thefe  appear  in  March, -but  as  they  are  fmall 
lake  no  great  appearance  ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  glo- 
ular  berries  with  one  cell,  inclofing  a  Angle  feed  of 
ie  fame  form. 

"he  fecond  fort  rifes  to  an  equal  height  with  the 
rft,  but  the  branches  are  more  diffufed,  and  have  a 
arker  bark  ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  and  of  a  darker 
reen  ;  they  are  more  than  two  inches  long,  and  al- 
10ft  an  inch  and. a  half  broad,  a  little  fawed  on  their 
dges,  placed  oppofite,  and  have  fliort  foot-ftalks. 
"he  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  branches, 
rowing  in  long  bunches  ^  they  are  of  an  herbaceous 
/hite  colour,  appear  about  the  fame  time  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  are  fucceeded  by  berries  of  the  fame  form. 
The  third  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem  as  high  as 
he  two  former,  fending  out  feveral  ftrong  branches 
/hich  grow  ered,  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  and  gar- 
iftlied  with  oval  heart-fhaped  leaves,  about  an  inch 
nd  a  half  long,  and  one  inch  broad  •,  they  are  firm, 
f  a  lucid  green,  and  fawed  on  their  edges,  each 
rrrature  ending  in  a  fpine.  The  flowers  and  feeds  of 
his  are  like  thofe  of  the  two  former  forts, 

The  fourth  fort  is  of  humbler  growth  than  either  of 
he  former,  feldcm  rifing  more  than  eight  or  ten 
eet  high  j  the  branches  are  weaker,  and  fpread  wider, 


and  are  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark,  and  garniftied 
with  ftift  fpear-fhaped  leaves  almoft  two  inches  long, 
and  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a 
point  at  both  ends  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and 
fit  dole  to  the  branches  oppofite.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  wings  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  fmall,  and  whiter  than  thofe  of 
the  former,  appearing  about  the  fame  time,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  linall  berries  which  ripen  in  autumn. 
The  fifth  fort  rifes  about  the  fame  height  as  the 
fourth  ;  the  branches  are  ftronger,  and  fpread  out  wi¬ 
der  ;  the  bark  is  of  a  lighter  colour ;  the  leaves  are 
ftiff,  fmooth,  and  entire,  Handing  oppofite  on  very 
fliort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  point.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters 
upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  at  the  wings  of  the 
young  branches  •,  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  appear 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  other  forts,  and  have  round 
berries  fucceeding  them,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  fending  out  branches  oppofite,  which  are 
covered  with  a  brown  bark  fpotted  with  white,  gar¬ 
niftied  with  fmooth,  ftift',  narrow,  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
which  are  entire,  fitting  dole  to  the  branches ;  they  are 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad 
in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  both  ends,  of  a 
light  green,  and  point  upward.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  large  clufters  at  each  joint  of  the  branches, 
to  which  they  fit  clofe  like  the  wharled  flowers,  ai- 
moft  furrounding  the  ftalk  ;  thefe  are  fmall,  white, 
and  appear  at  the  fame  time  as  the  former,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  berries,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 
The  feventh  fort  is  of  humbler  growth  than  either  of 
the  former,  feldom  rifing  more  than  four  or  five 
feet  high,  fending  out  flender  branches  oppofite, 
which  are  lparfedly  difpofed  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  dark 
green,  ftiff,  and  entire  *,  they  are  about  an  inch  long, 
and  not  more  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  fmall, 
white,  and  grow  in  clufters  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches.  The  berries  of  this  fort  are  very  fmall,  and 
rarely  ripen  in  England. 

Thefe  plants  all  grow  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  but  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in 
the  open  air  in  England,  and  are  never  injured  ex¬ 
cept  the  winters  are  very  fevere,  which  fometimes 
caufes  their  leaves  to  fall,  and  kills  a  few  of  the 
weaker  branches,  but  thefe  are  repaired  by  new  fhoots 
the  following  furnmer  ;  fo  that  there  are  but  few  of 
the  evergreen-trees  which  are  hardier  than  thefe,  or 
that  deferve  more  to  be  cultivated  for  pleafure. 
Formerly  thefe  were  either  planted  againft  walls,  to 
which  they  were  trained  to  cover  them  ;  or  if  they 
were  placed  as  ftandards,  their  branches  were  fheared 
either  into  balls  or  pyramids,  like  moft  of  the  ever¬ 
green-trees  ;  fo  that  when  the  former  old  tafte  of  lay¬ 
ing  out  gardens  was  exploded,  the  evergreens  were 
generally  banifhed  •,  and  for  fome  years  there  were  but 
few  forts  cultivated,  whereby  feveral  valuable  kinds 
of  evergreen-trees  were  almoft  entirely  loft  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  have  been  with  difficulty  retrieved  fince  ; 
for  in  the  manner  which  the  evergreen-trees  and  fhrubs 
are  now  difpofed  in  gardens,  they  have  a  very  fine  ef- 
feft,  efpecially  during  the  winter  feafon,  when  the 
other  trees  are  deftitute  of  leaves. 

There  are  fome  other  forts  mentioned  to  grow  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain  and  Italy,  but  thofe  here  mentioned 
are  all  that  I  have  feen  growing  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens  ;  and  feveral  of  thefe  have  been  fuppofed  only 
accidental  varieties,  which  have  been  produced  from 
feeds  ;  but  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  they  are 
,  fpecifically  different,  fori  have  raifed  moft  of  thefe 
from  feeds  which  were  fent  me  from  Italy,  where  the 
forts  were  carefully  gathered  diftinct,  and  have- never 
yet  found  them  vary  from  the  kinds  the  feeds  were 
taken ;  fo  that  I  imagine  thofe  feeds  from  which  two 
or  three  kinds  have  been  raifed,  were  gathered  from 
different  plants  without  care. 

The  three  firft  forts  are  very  proper  to  intermix  with 
other  evergreen-trees  of  the  fame  growth,  to  form 
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Clumps  in  parks,  or  to  plant  round  the  borders  of  . 
woods,  which  are  filled  with  deciduous  trees,  where 
in  the  fummer  time,  the  dark  fhade  of  theie  ever¬ 
greens  will  make  a  fine  contrail;  with  the  brighter 
green  leaves  of  the  deciduous  trees  ;  and  in  winter, 
when  the  latter  are  deftitute  of  leaves,  they  will  have 
a  fine  effect,  and  will  be  a  fine  harbour  for  birds. 
Thefe  may  be  trained  up  to  Items,  fo  as  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  cattle,  therefore  may  be  planted  in 
open  places,  where,  if  they  are  fenced  again  It  cat¬ 
tle  till  they  are  grown  up,  they  may  be  afterwards 
expofed.  1 

The  other  forts,  which  are  of  humbler  growth,  mult 
be  confined  to  gardens  or  other  inclofures,  where  they 
may  be  fecured  from  cattle,  hares,  rabbets,  &c. 
otherwife  they  will  be  loon  deltroyed. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  either  from  feeds  or  lay¬ 
ers,  but  the  latter  being  the  molt  expeditious  me¬ 
thod  in  England,  is  chiefly  preferred.  The  belt  time 
to  lay  them  down  is  in  autumn,  when  you  fhould  dig 
the  ground  round  the  Itepns  of  the  plants  intended  to 
be  layed,  making  it  very  loofe  •,  then  making  choice 
of  a  lmooth  part  of  the  Ihoot,  you  Ihould  make  a  flit 
upward  (in  the  manner  as  is  prafitifed  in  laying  of 
Carnations)  and  then  bend  the  branch  gently  down  to 
the  ground,  making  a  hollow  place  with  your  hand  to 
receive  it ;  and  having  placed  the  part  which  W2s  flit 
into  the  gronnd,  fo  as  that  the  flit  may  be  open,  you 
fhould  fallen  it  down  with  a  forked  flick  that  it  may 
remain  Heady,  covering  that  part  of  the  branch  with 
earth  about  three  inches  thick,  obferving  to  keep  the 
upper  part  ereft.  You  mull  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds  the  fpring  and  fummer  following,  which,  if 
buffered  to  grow  up  amongft  them,  will  prevent  their 
taking  root. 

The  autumn  following  moll  of  thefe  plants  will  be 
rooted,  at  which  time  they  may  be  taken  off,  and 
carefully  planted  in  a  nurfery,  where  they  may  be 
trained  up  three  or  four  years  in  the  manner  you  intend 
them  to  grow-,  during  which  time  you  Ihould  dig  the 
ground  between  the  rows,  and  cut  about  the  roots  of 
the  plants  every  year,  which  will  caufe  them  to  ftrike 
out  flrong  fibres,  fo  as  to  fupport  a  good  ball  of 
earth  when  they  are  removed  •,  you  fhould  alfo  fup¬ 
port  their  flems  with  flakes,  in  order  to  make  them 
flrait,  otherwife  they  are  very  apt  to  grow  crooked 
and  unfightly. 

When  the  plants  have  been  thus  managed  three  or 
four  years,  you  may  tranfplant  them  into  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The  bell  time 
for  this  work  is  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  the 
beginning  of  October  but  in  removing  them,  you 
fhould  dig  round  their  roots,  and  cut  off  all  down¬ 
right  or  flrong  roots,  which  have  fhot  out  to  a  great 
dillance,  that  you  may  the  better  preferve  a  ball  of 
earth  to  each  plant,  otherwife  they  are  fubjefl  to  mif- 
earry  ;  and  when  you  have  placed  them  in  their  new 
quarters,  you  fhould  lay  fome  mulch  upon  the  fur¬ 
nace  of  the  ground  to  prevent  its  drying.  You  fhould 
alfo  fupport  the  plants  with  flakes,  until  they  have 
taken  faftholdof  the  earth, topreventtheir  beingturned 
out  of  the  ground,  or  difplaced  by  the  winds,  which 
will  deftroy  the  fibres  that  were  newly  put  out,  and 
greatly  injure  the  plants.  Thefe  trees  delight  in  a 
middling  foil,  which  is  neither  too  wet  and  ftiff,  nor 
too  dry,  though  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  provided  it  be  frdh. 

Thofe  forts  with  fmall  leaves  are  commonly  two  years 
before  they  take  root  when  laid,  therefore  they  fhould 
not  be  diflurbed,  for  the  raifing  them  out  of  the 
ground  greatly  retards  their  rooting. 

If  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  they  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for 
when  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they 
do  not  grow  the  firft  year.  The  feeds  will  do  beft  if 
they  are  fown  in  pots  or  boxes  filled  with  light  loamy 
earth,  and  placed  under  a  garden  frame  where  they 
may  be  fereened  from  hard  froft,  but  always  ex- 
poled  to  the  open  air  in  mild  weather.  If  the  feeds 
are  fown  early  in  the  autumn,  the  plants  will  appear 
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in  the  fpring •,  but  if  they  fnould  not  come  up,  the  pot 
ihould  be  plunged  into  the  ground  in  an  eaft  border 
where  they  rnay  only  have  the  morning  fun,  in  whic 
fituation  they  fhould  remain  the  following  fummer 
during  which  time  they  may  be  conftantly  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  and  in  the  autumn  removed  again  unde 
a  frame  for  Ihelter  in  winter,  and  the  fpring  folio  win  j 
the  plants  will  certainly  come  up,  if  the  feeds  wer 
good.  Toward  the  middle  of  April,  the  pots  fhotili 
be  again  plunged  into  the  ground  on  an  eall  border 
to  prevent  the  air  from  drying  the  earth  through  th< 
pots,  which  is  generally  the  cafe  v/hen  the  pots" ftanc 
upon  the  ground  fo  that  they  mull  then  be  frequently 
watered,  which  Ihould  not  be  pradlilcd  to  thefe  plant, 
where  it  can  be  avoided.  The  Michaelmas  followim 
the  plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  pots 
and  planted  in  a  nurfery-bed,  covering,  the  furfact 
with  old  tan  to  keep  our  the  froft  -,  and  if  the  winte; 
prove  fevere,  they  fhould  be  covered  with  mats,  af 
terward  they  may  be  treated  as  the  layers. 
PHILLYREA  OF  THE  CAPE.  SeeMAU- 

RGCENA. 

PHLOMIS.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  1 77.  tab.  82.  Lin 
Gen.  Plant.  642.  [<pAoftis,  fo  called  of  pAsyio,  to  burn, 
becaufe  in  old  time  the  pealants  ufed  to  burn  theft1 
plants  to  enlighten  their  chambers.]  The  Sage-tree, 
or  Jerufalem  Sage. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalsment  of  one  leaf 
having  an  oblong  tube  with  five  angles.  It  hath  one  pe t a l, 
and  is  of  the  lip  kind  the  tube  is  oblong  the  upper  lip  is 
oval ,  forked ,  and  inflex  ed ;  the  under  is  cut  into  three  [eg- 
merits,  the  middle  one  being  large  and  obtufle.  It  hath  four 
flamina  hid  under  the  upper  lip ,  two  being  longer  than  the 
other ,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits ,  and  a  gemen  di-> 
vided  into  four  parts,,  fuppor ting  a  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
flamina ,  crowned  by  an  acute  bifid  ftigma .  The  gemen 
afterward  become  four  oblong  cornered  feeds  fitting  in  the 
empalement.  t 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  contains  the  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  two  fhort  and  two  longer  ftamina, 
and  the  feeds  fit  naked  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Phlomis (FV«hc<?/h)foliisfubrotundistomentoIiscrena- 
tis,  involucris  lanceolatis  caule  fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  818. 
Phlomis  with  roundiflo ,  woolly ,  crenated  leaves ,  and  a  j 
jhrubby  ftalk.  Phlomis  fruticofa,  falvise  folio  latiore 
&  rotundiore.  Tourn.  Inft.  177.  Shrubby  Jerufalem ; 
Sage ,  with  a  broader  and  rounder  Sage  leaf. 

2.  Phlomis  ( Angvflifolia )  toliis  ovato-lanceolatis  tomen-  j 
tofis  integerrimis,  caule  fruticofo.  Phlomis  with  oval ,  j 
fpear-floaped ,  woolly  leaves  which  are  entire ,  and  a  Jhrubby  J 
ftalk.  Phlomis  fruticofa,  falviae  folio  longiore  &  an-  j 
guftiore.  Tourn.  Inft.  177.  Shrubby  Jerufalem  Sage, 
with  a  longer  and  narrower  Sage  leaf. 

3.  Phlomis  ( Latifolia )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  petiolatis 
tomentofis,  floribus  capitatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Phlomis  ; 
with  oblong ,  oval ,  woolly  leaves  having  foot-ftalks,  flowers  ■ 
growing  in  large  heads ,  and  a  jhrubby  ftalk,  Phlomis ; 
latifolia,  capitata,  lutea,  grandiflora.  Hort.  Elth.  316. ; 
Broad-leaved  Jerufalem  Sage,  with  large  yellow  flowers . 
growing  in  heads. 

4.  Phlomis  ( Herba  Venti )  involucris  fetaceis  hifpidiv 

foliis  ovato-oblongis  fcabris,  caule  herbacea.  Hort. 
Upfal.  1 7 1.  Phlomis  with  brijily  prickly  involucrums,  obr . 
long,  oval,  rough  leaves ,  and  an  herbaceous  ftalk.  Phlo-  * 
mis  Narbonenfis,  hormini  folio,  flore  purpurafeente. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  178.  Jerufalem  Sage  of  N ar  bonne,  1 
with  a  Clary  leaf  and  a  pwplifo  flower.  .  -J 

5.  Phlomis  ( Tuberofa )  involucris  hifpidis  fubulatis,  fo- j 

liis  cordatis  fcabris,  caule  herbacea.  Hort.  Upfal.  171-7 
Phlomis  with  awl-Jhaped  prickly  involucrums ,  rough  ■ 
heart-Jhaped  leaves ,  and  an  herbaceous  ftalk.  Phlomis  I 
urticae  folio  glabro.  Amman.  Ruth.  40.  Jerufalem |j 
Sage  with  a  flmooth  Nettle  leaf.  .  I 

6.  Phlomis  ( Lychnitis )  foliis  lanceolatis  tomentofis,  no- 1 
ralibus  ovatis,  involucris  fetaceis  lanatis.  Lin.  Sp.l 
Plant.  585.  Phlomis  with  fpear-floaped  woolly  leaves,. 

thofe  under  the  flowers  oval,  and  briflly  woolly  invert 
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Phlomis  lychnitis.  Cluf.  Hift.  iy.  Narrow¬ 
ed  Jerufalem  Sage. 

lomis  ( Purpurea )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  crenatis, 
js  tomentofis,  involucris  fetaceis.  Phlomis  with 
fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  which  are  woolly  ah  their  under 
and  have  a  briftly  involucrum.  Phlomis  fruticofa 
itanica,  flore  purpurafeente,  foliis  acutioribus. 
irn.  Inft.  178  .  Shrubby  Portugal  Phlomis  with  a  pur- 
fiower ,  and  acute-pointed  leaves. 
lomis  (Samia)  foliis  cordatis  acutis  fubtus  tomen- 
involucris  ftrictis  tripartite.  Phlomis  ■ with  acute 
ted  heart-Jhaped  leaves ,  which  are  woolly  on  their  un 
fide,  and  the  covers  of  the  flowers  divided  into  three 
Phlomis  Sarnia  herbacea,  folio  lunarise.  Tourn. 
10.  Herbaceous  Samian  Jerufalem  Sage ,  with  a 
n-wert-haf. 

lomis  (Orient alls)  foliis  cordatis  rugofis  fubtus 
ntofis,  involucris  lanatis,  caule  herbacea  Phlomis 
rough  heart-Jhaped  leaves ,  which  are  woolly  on  their 
■fide,  woolly  covers  to  the  flowers ,  and  an  herbaceous 
Phlomis.  orientalis  lutea  herbacea  latifolia,  ver- 
ita.  Phil.  Tranf.  voh  34.  Yellow,  herbaceous,  eaft- 
Jerufalem  Sage ,  having  a  broad  leaf \  and  flowers 
>ing  in  whorls. 

ilomis  (Flavefcenta)  foliis  lanceolatis  crenatis  fub- 
tomentofis,  involucris  lanatis,  caule  fruticofo. 
with  fpear-Jhaped  crenated  leaves ,  which  are 
on  their  under  fide ,  woolly  covers  to  the  flowers , 
florubby  ftalk.  Phlomis  anguftifolia  lutea,  cymis 
feentibus.  Sherard.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  376.  Yellow 
'-leaved  Jerufalem  Sage ,  with  yellowijh  tops. 
ilomis  (Nifolii)  foliis  radicalibus  cordatis  utrin- 
omentefis  villofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  585.  Phlomis 
lower  leaves  are  heart-Jhaped ,  woolly ,  and  hairy  on 
fide.  Phlomis  orientalis,  foliis  auriculatis  inca- 
flore  luteo.  Niffol.  Eaflern  Jerufalem  Sage ,  with 
eared  leaves ,  and  a  yellow  flower. 
lomis  ( Ferruginea )  inyolucris  lanceolatis,  foliis 
iris  fubtus  tomentofis,  caule  fuffruticofo.  Phlc- 
vith  fpear-Jhaped  involucrum ,  heart-Jhaped  leaves 
'  are  woolly ,  and  ajhrubby  ftalk.  Phlomis  Hifpa- 
fruticofa,  candidiffima,  flore  fefrugineo.  Tourn. 
178.  Whit  eft,  florubby,  Spanijh  Jerufalem  Sage, 
an  iron-coloured  flower. 

lomis  ( Rotundifolia )  involucris  fubulatis,  foliis 
ito-ovatis  fubtus  tomentofis,  caule  fruticofo. 
mis.  with  awl-floaped  involucrums ,  oval  heart-floaped 
s  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  fids,  and  a  florubby 
Phlomis  fruticofa,  flore  purpureo,  foliis  rotun- 
a us.  Tourn.  Inft.  178,  Shrubby  Jerufalem  Sage 
a  purple  flower,  and  rounder  leaves. 
lomis  ( Laciniata )  foliis  alternatim  pinnatis,  fo- 
laciniatis,  calycibus  lanatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  585. 
ms  with  leaves  alternately  winged,  whofe  lobes  are 
nd  having  woolly  empalements  to  the  flowers.  Phlo- 
rientalis  foliis  laciniatis.  Tourn.  Cor.  10.  Eaflern 
'client  Sage  with  jagged  leaves. 
firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily  • 
lath  a  pretty  thick  fhrubby  ftalk,  covered  with  a 
bark  rifing  five  or  fix  feet  high,  dividing  into 
irregular  branches,  which  are  four-cornered  and 
y  when  young,  but  afterward  become  ligneous, 
r  joints  are  pretty  far  afunder ;  at  each  of  thele 
laced  two  roundifh  leaves  oppofite,  on  fhort  foot- 
they  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide.  The 
rs  come  out  in  thick  whorls  round  the  ftalks ; 
tlte  are  yellow,  and  have  two  lips  •,  the  upper  lip  is 
d,  bending  over  the  under,  which  is  divided  into 
parts ;  the  middle  is  broad,  and  ftretched  out 
id  the  two  fmall  fide  fegments.  The  flowers  ap- 
pe;  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  but  are  very  rarely 
r“"  :ded  by  feeds  here. 

fecond  fort  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk  like  the  firft, 
oes  not  rife  fo  high.  The  branches  are  weaker ; 
the  aves  are  fpear-fnaped  and  oval,  being  longer' 
r<ai|wer,  and  rounder  at  both  points  than  the  for- 
the  whorls  of  flowers  are  fmaller,  but  the 
rs  are  of  the  lame  Ihape  and  colour.  It  flowers 
the  fame  time  as  the  former. 

Th  ;  twb  forts  have  been  long  propagated  in  the  Eng- 
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lifh  gardens  by  the  title  of  Sage-tree,  or  Jerufaferil 
Sage.  The  plants  were  formerly  kept  in  pots,  and 
houied  in  winter  with  other  exotic  plants ;  but  of  late 
years  they  have  been  planted  in  the  open  air,  where 
they  are  feidom  injured  by  cold,  unlels  in  very  fevere 
winters  ;  fo  they  are  intermixed  with  other  (hrubs  of 
the  lame  growth  in  quarters  of  wildernefs-work, 
where  they  add  to  the  variety  ;  for  as  they  retain  their 
hoary  woolly  leaves  all  the  year,  they  make  a  good 
appearance  in  winter  ;  and  their  yellow  flowers,  which 
continue  great  part  of  tfte  fummer,  being  intermixed 
with  their  hoary  leaves,  have  a  good  effeeft. 

Thefe  plants  fhould  have  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fliek 
tered  fituation,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  in  the  open 
air.  They  may  be  planted  among  Ciftufes  of  all  the 
different  kinds,  the  Ihrubby  Moon-trefoil,  evergreen 
Cytifus,  Wormwood-tree,  and  forne  other  exotic 
fhrubs  of  the  fame  countries,  which  require  a  warm  fi¬ 
tuation  and  a  dry  foil,  being  too  tender  for  open 
plantations  which  are  expofed  to  ftrong  cold  winds ; 
and  as  they  are  not  of  long  duration,  they  are  better 
when  feparated  from  trees  and  fhrubs  which  continue 
many  years ;  for  thefe  rarely  live  above  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  in  dry  ground,  and  not  more  than  half 
fo  long  in  coldmoift  land,  or  where  they  are  not  well 
flickered. 

They  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  if  planted 
in  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  April,  juft  before  the  plants 
begin  to  fhoot,  and  covered  with  mats  to  fereen  them 
from  the  fun  every  day,  as  alfo  to  obferve  v/hen  the 
ground  is  dry  to  give  them  water  gently,  they  will 
get  good  roots  in  about  two  months  or  ten  weeks,- 
»  when  they  may  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  trans¬ 
planted  into  a  nurfery,  where  they  may  remain  one 
year,  and  then  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  ftand,  for  thefe  plants  will  not 
bear  tranfplanting  at  a  greater  age. 

T.  he  third  fort  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk  like  the  former* 
but  much  lower,  feidom  rifing  more  than  three  feet 
and  a  half  high,  fending  out  branches  on  every  fide, 
which  are  garnilked  with  broader  hoary  leaves  thail 
either  of  the  former  ;  thefe  are  of  an  oblong  oval  form, 
and  have  pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  whiter 
than  thofe  of  the  former.  The  flowers  grow  in 
large  whorls  or  heads,  which  generally  terminate  the 
branches  •,  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other 
forts,  and  the  upper  lip  is  very  hairy.  Thefe  appear 
about  the  fame  time  as  thofe  of  the  other  forts. 
The  plants  are  equally  hardy,  and  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  in  the  fame  way  as  is  before  directed  for 
them. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  in  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an  an¬ 
nual  ftalk  which  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  and  de¬ 
cays  in  the  autumn.  When  the  roots  are  large,  they 
fend  up  a  great  number  of  fquare  ftalks,  which  are 
covered  with  a  hairy  down,  and  garniftied  with  ob- 
long,  oval,  rough  leaves  placed  oppofite,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  whorls  round  the 
ftalks,  having  flinging  briftly  covers  •,  they  are  of  a 
bright  purple  colour,  fo  make  a  pretty  appearance. 
They  appear  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former,  but 
are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  ;  the 
beft  time  for  doing  this  is  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
ftalks  begin  to  decay,  that  they  may  get  root  before 
the  froft  comes  on  ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  parted  of- 
tener  than  every  third  or  fourth  year,  if  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  many  flowers.  This  fort  is  hardy,  fa 
may  be  planted  in  expofed  places,  but  it  fhould  not 
be  planted  in  moift  ground. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary;  this  hath 
a  perennial  root.  The  ftalks  are  purple,  have  four 
corners,  and  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  garniftied  with 
heart- fliaped  leaves  placed  oppofite;  they  are  fix  inches 
long,  and  three  broad  at  their  bale,  but  terminate  in 
acutef points,  and  are  deeply  crenated  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  grow  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks ;  their 
covers  are  awl-fhaped,  and  arefet  with  flinging  hairs  5 
they  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour  and  hairy.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear 
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£-ar  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds 
which  ripen  in  September ;  foon  after  which  the  (talks 
decay,  but  the  roots  will  abide  many  years.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  ftiould  be  fown  upon  an  eaft 
border  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  mud  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  the  following 
dimmer,  and  in  the  autumn  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain  •,  the  following  dim¬ 
mer  they  will  produce  (lowers  and  feeds.  1  his  fort 
is  very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  almod  any  foil  or 

fituation.  _ 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
in  Spain  and  Italy  •,  the  root  is  perennial,  and  the  ftalk 
annual.  This  fends  out  long,  narrow,  woolly  leaves 
from  the  roots  in  tufts,  which  are  inveloped  at  their 
bafe  by  a  common  covering  •,  they  are  loft  to  the 
touch,  and  lie  upon  the  ground.  The  ftalks  ate  (len¬ 
der,  and  near  two  feet  long  ;  their  joints  are  far  afun- 
dei-5-,  at  each  of  thefe  (land  two  oval  leaves  oppofite, 
which  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  whorls 
of  flowers  are  alfo  encompafled  by  thefe  leaves,  and 
within  them  is  fituated  a  radiated  briftly  involucrum, 
which  covers  the  flowers,  which  are. yellow,  and  lhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  Thefe  appear  in  July, 
but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  The 
ftalks  decay  in  the  autumn,  but  the  lower  leaves  re¬ 
main  all  the  year.  It  may  be  propagated  by  flips  in 
the  fpring,  and  the  plants  require  a  dry  foil  and  a 
warm  fituation. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and 
Spain.  This  hath  a  fnrubby  ftalk  which  rifes  four  or 
five  feet  high,  fending  out  (lender  branches,  which 
have  four  angles  covered  with  a  white  bark,  gar- 
niflied  with  oval  fpear-ihaped  leaves  about  four  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  at  their  bafe; 
they  are  crenated  on  their  edges,  and  woolly  on  their 
under  fide,  (landing  upon  very  (hort  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  whorls  at  each  joint ;  they 
have  briftly  involucrums,  and  are  of  a  deep  purple 
colour.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but  does  not 
ripen  feeds  in  England.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  in  the  fame  way  as  the  three  firft  forts,  and 
the  plants  require  the  fame  treatment. 

The  eighth  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Tourne- 
fort  in^the  Levant,  where  it  grows  naturally  •,  this 
hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk.  The  leaves 
of  this  are  heart-ftiaped ;  thofe  at  the  root  are  three 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  at  their 
bafe,  ending  in  acute  points  •,  they  are  downy  on  their 
under  fide,  and  have  five  ftrong  veins.  The  ftalks 
rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  are  garnifhed  at 
each  joint  with  two  leaves  placed  oppofite,  of  the 
fame  form  as  the  lower,  but  fmaller.  The  flowers 
grow  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks  •,  they  are  of  a  worn- 
out  purple  colour-,  their  involucrums  are  cut  into 
fegments,  and  are  clofely  (hut.  This  never  produces 
feeds  here,  and  the  roots  increafe  very  (lowly,  fo  that 
now  it  is  very  rare  in  Europe  for  before  the  fevere 
winter  in  1 740,  thefe  plants  had  lived  abroad  in  warm 
borders  upward  of  twenty  years,  fo  that  there  were 
none  of  the  plants  kept  in  pots,  and  that  year  they  were 
almoft  all  deftroyed  in  England. 

The  feeds  of  the  ninth  fort  were  fent  from  Smyrna  by 
the  late  Conful  Sherard  to  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where 
the  plants  were  raifed  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root  and 
an  annual  ftalk.  The  lower  leaves  are  near  three 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  Handing 
upon  long  woolly  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  rough  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  woolly  on  their  under,  and  are  heart- 
fnaped  and  entire.  The  ftalks,  which  rife  a  foot 
high,  are  very  downy  the  flowers  grow  in  whorls 
round  the  ftalks ;  they  have  very  long  tubulous  em- 
palements  covered  with  down  they  are  very  large, 
and  of  a  bright  yellow,  fo  make  a  good  appearance. 
It  flowers  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  in  July,  but  ne¬ 
ver  ripens  feeds  in  England.  This  fort  hath  furvived 
many  winters  in  the  open  air  in  the  Chelfea  Garden, 
but  in  the  year  1 740  they  were  all  deftroyed. 

The  feeds  of  the  tenth  fort  were  alfo  fent  from  Smyrna 
by  the  lame  gentleman,  and  feveral  of  the  plants  were 
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raifed  in  the  Chelfea  Garden.  This  hath  fhr; 
ftalks  which  rife  about  three  feet  high,  and  ar 
vered  with  a  yellowilh  down,  fending  out  many 
der  irregular  branches,  garniflied  with  narrow! 
(haped  leaves,  which  are  covered  with  a  yelk 
down  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  are  prod 
in  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  their  inv  Z 
crums  are  very  downy  -,  the  flowers  are  fmaller 
thofe  of  either  of  the  firft  forts,  and  are  of  a 
yellow  colour.  This  approaches  near  to  the  fei 
fort,  but  the  leaves  are  much  fmaller,  the  bran  Z 
are  (Tenderer,  and  are  covered  with  a  yellow 
efpecially  toward  the  end  of  the  branches, 
whorls  of  flowers  are  not  near  1b  large,  and  are 
rally  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches; 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the 
way  as  the  three  firft  forts,  and  the  plants  may 
treated  in  the  like  manner,  with  this  difference  c 
of  planting  them  in  a  warmer  fituation,  for  it  wili 
bear  fo  much  cold,  though  in  a  warm  border 
plants  have  lived  feveral  years  abroad  in  the  Chi 
Garden. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipel 
and  alfo  in  Spain,  from  both  which  countries  1 1 
received  the  feeds.  This  plant  hath  an  annual  ft 
but  the  root  is  perennial,  as  are  alfo  the  lower  lea 
which  do  not  arife  from  the  root  immediately, 
(land  in  clutters  upon  (hort,  trailing,  woolly  branc 
they  have  very  long  downy  foot-ftalks,  and  are  pi: 
without  order  •,  they  are  heart-fhaped,  and  down 
both  fides,  about  four  inches  long,  and  two  broac 
ward  their  bafe.  The  ftalks  are  (lender,' and  ri 
foot  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-ihaped  lea 
which  gradually  decreafe  in  fize  to  the  top,  w 
they  are  not  half  an  inch  long.  Thefe  ftalks  g$ 
rally  fend  out  two  fide  -  branches  pppofite,  near 
bottom,  and  from  this  divifion  to  the  top  are 
niflred  with  thin  whorls  of  yellow  flowers,  which 
not  clofely  joined  together  as  in  the  other  fpecies, 
each  flower  (lands  feparate.  Their  empalements 
oval,  very  downy,  and  clofely  (hut  up.  The  how 
appear  in  June  and  July,  but  there  are  felaom; 
feeds  produced  in  England.  This  fort  may  be  p 
pagated  by  (lips  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fixth  i< 
and  the  plants  ftiould  be  treated  in  the  like  way. 
The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  F 
tugai  this  hath  an  almoft  (hrubby  ftalk,  which 
little  ligneous,  and  rifes  about  two  feet  and  a  I 
high,  covered  with  a  thick  white  down.  There 
many  of  the  ftalks  which  arife  from  the  famerc 
garniflied  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  about  two  inc 
long,  and  one  broad  toward  their  bafe.;  and  from 
lower  part  of  the  ftalks,  at  each  joint,  there  are  t 
fhort  (hoots  come  out  oppofite,  which  have  four 
fix  fmall  leaves  of  the  fame  fhape  with  the  oth 
and  are  covered  with  a  very  white  down.  The  flow 
are  produced  in  fmall  whorls  toward  the  upper  par 
the  ftalk  ;  they  have  downy  fpear-fhaped  involucre! 
the  flowers  are  (hort,  and  of  an  iron  colour.  1  ! 
appear  in  June  and  July,  but  the  plants  produce 


feeds  in  England. 


This  fort  multiplies  by  its  fpreading  roots,  fo 
they  may  be  divided  every  other  year;  the  bed  tj 
for  doing  this  is  about  the  middle  of  September,  1 1 
the  offsets  may  get  root  before  the  froft  comes  < 
but  there  fhould  be  fome  mulch  laid  about  tl 
roots  to  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  the  grot 
It  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  1; 
way  as  the  three  firft  forts,  during  the  fpring 
fummer  months.  The  plants  require  the  fame  tr 
ment  as  the  tenth  fort,  for  they  are  not  fo  hard 
the  three  firft  forts;  therefore,  if  there  is  fome 
ners  bark,  or  other  mulch  laid  upon  the  furface  ol 
ground  about  their  roots  every  winter,  it  will 
means  of  prefervir.g  the  roots  ;  fo  that  if  a  lc* 
winter  ftiould  kill  the  ftalks,  the  roots  will  put 
new  ones  the  fpring  following. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and 
tugai.  This  rifes  with  feveral  (nrubby  ftalks  i 

three  to  four  feet  high,  which  divide  into  feveral  f 
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nered  branches  covered  with  a  woolly  down,  and 
nifhed  with  leaves  which  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
ks  are  heart-lhaped,  but  upward  they  are  of  an 
l  fpear-lhape,  and  woolly  on  their  under  fide  •,  they 
id  oppofite  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
ie  out  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks  •,  they  have  awl- 
ied  involucrums  ending  in  acute  points,  and  co- 
id  with  down ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  pur- 
colour,  and  appear  in  June,  but  are  not  fucceeded 
feeds  in  this  country.  This  fort  is  propagated  by 
tings  in  the  fame  way  as  the  three  firft  forts,  and 
plants  fhould  be  treated  in  the  like  manner  as  hath 
n  before  directed  for  the  tenth  fort, 
e  fourteenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Toume- 
t  in  the  Levant,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  they  fucceeded. 
is  fort  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk 
ich  decays  in  the  autumn,  but  the  lower  leaves 
tinue  all  the  year ;  thefe  are  alternately  winged, 
the  fmall  lobes  are  cut  on  their  edges.  The  ftalks 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves  of 
fame  fhape  with  the  lower,  but  are  fmafler.  The 
yers  come  out  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks,  like 
fe  of  the  other  forts,  whofe  empalementsare  downy; 
y  are  of  a  worn-out  purple  colour,  and  appear  in 
ic,  but  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  here, 
s  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  root  in  the  fame 
r  as  the  eighth  fort,  but  thefe  are  fent  out  fparingly 
i,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treatment  as 
fe  of  the  eighth  fort.  It  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in 
inland,  for  the  fevere  froft  in  the  year  1740  de- 
x  yed  all  the  plants  in  England,  many  of  which  had 
{  dved  all  the  winters  for  twenty  years  before  in  the 
n.air. 

the  fpecie3  of  this  genus  are  ornamental  plants 
rn  properly  difpofed  in  gardens,  fo  deferve  a  place 
re,  for  there  is  generally  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  on 
m  for  two  or  three  months,  and  their  hoary  downy 
1  re s,  when  intermixed  with  plants  whofe  leaves  are 
g  en,  make  a  pretty  contraft. 

e  leaves  of  the  two  firft  forts  have  been  greatly  re- 
c  amended  by  fome  perfons  to  be  ufed  as  tea  for  fore 
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PTj  .jOX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  197.  Lychnidea.  Dill. 
'I  rt.  Elth.  166.  Lychnidea,  or  Baftard  Lychnis. 

The  Characters  are, 

flower  has  a  cylindrical  empalement  of  one  leaf , 
ich  is  permanent ,  and  hath  five  acute  indentures  at 
i  top.  It  has  one  funnel-floaped  petal,  with  a  cylindrical 
d  ?  narrow  at  the  bafe ,  where  it  is  incurved ,  and  plain 
the  top ,  and  is  cut  into  five  equal  roundijh  fegments 
ich  fpread  open.  It  hath  five  fioort  ftamina  fituated 
thin  the  tube,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  tube , 
minuted  by  fummits  in  the  chaps  of  the  flower.  It  hath 
:onical  germen ,  fiupporting  a  fiender  ftyle  the  length  of 
ftamina ,  crowned  by  an  acute  trifid  ftigma.  The  ger- 
n  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  capfide  with  three  cells 
ing  in  the  empalement ,  each  cell  containing  a  fingle  feed. 
lis  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  febtion  of 
nnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
lofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle  ;  but 
:re  it  not  for  the  number  of  ftamina,  it  would  be 
tter  placed  among  the  ringent  plants  in  the  fecond 
Eon  of  his  fourteenth  clafs,  the  ftrudture  of  the 
wer  being  the  fame  with  thofe  there  ranged. 

The  Species  are, 

hlox  ( Glaberrima )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  glabris 
uminatis,  caule  ere&o  ramofo,  corymbo  terminali. 
n.  Sp.  217.  Phlox  with  fmooth ,  narrow ,  fpear-fhaped 
ms  ending  in  acute  points ,  and  upright  branching 
Iks  terminated  by  flowers ,,  which  grow  in  a  corymbus. 
ychnidea  Virginiana,  holoftei  ampliore  folio,  flori- 
is  umbellatis  purpureis.  Rand.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  34. 
rginia  Baftard  Lychnis  with  a  larger  Stitch-wort  leaf 
d  purple  flowers  growing  in  umbels. 
hlox  ( Carolina )  foliis  lanceolatis  laevibus,  caule 
ibro  corymbus  fubfaftigiatis.  Lin.  Sp.  216.  Phlox 
ith  fmooth  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  and  upright  ftalks  tcr- 
'■nated  by  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus.  Lychnidea 
atoliniana,  floribus  quafi  umbeUatim  difpofitis,  fo- 
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liis  lucidis  craflls  acutis.  Martyn.  Dec.  1.  Baftard 
Lychnis  of  Carolina ,  with  flowers  difpofed  as  it  were  in  an 
umbel ,  and  thick ,  f lining,  acute  leaves. 

3.  Phlox  ( Maculata )  foliis  lanceolatis  kevibus,  race- 
mofo  oppofite  corytribolb.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  2 16.  Phlox 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  are  fmooth,  and  branching 
oppofite  flowers.  Lychnoides  Marylandica,  foliis  bi- 
nis  oppofitis  ball  &  auricuiis  cauiem  utrinque  ampiexi- 
caulibus.  Raii  Supp.  459.  Maryland  Baftard  Lychnis 
with  leaves  growing  oppofite,  whofe  bafe  embraces,  the 
ftalks  on  both  fides. 

4.  Phlox  ( Divaricata )  foliis  lato-lanceolatis,  fupericri- 
bus  alternis,  caule  bifido  pedunculis  geminis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  2 1 7.  Phkx  with  broad  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
placed  alternately  at  the  top,  and  a  branching  ftalk. 
Lychnidea  Virginiana,  alfines  aquaticse  foliis,  flori¬ 
bus  in  ramulis  div£ricatis.  Pluk.  Maqt.  121.  Baftard 
Lychnis  of  Virginia  with  PVater  Chickweed  leaves ,  and 
flower-branches  diverging  from  each  other. 

5.  Phlox  [P  aniculatis)  foliis  lanceolatis  margine  fcabris, 
corymbis  paniculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  216.  Phlox  with 
fpear-foaped  leaves  having  rough  borders,  and  flowers  dif¬ 
pofed  in  a  compound  corymbus.  Lychnidea  Virginiana, 
umbeilata  maxima,  Lyfimachke.luteae  foliis  amplio- 
ribus,  binis  ex  adverfo  pofitis.  Pluk.  Mant.  12 1.  Baf¬ 
tard  Lychnis  of  Virginia  with  the  largeft  umbel,  and  large 
yellow  Looftrife  leaves  placed  oppofite  by  pairs. 

6.  Phlox  (Pilofa)  Foliis lanceolatis  viliofts,  caule  eredlo, 
corymbo  terminali.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  216.  Phlox  with 
hairy  fpear -floaped  leaves,  and  an  upright  ftalk  terminat¬ 
ed  by  a  corymbus  of  flew  ers.  Lychnoides  Marylandica, 
calycibus  lanuginofis,  foliis  anguftis  acutis.  Raii 
Supp.  490.  Baftard  Lychnis  cf  Maryland,  with  woolly 
empalement  s  to  the  flowers,  and  narrow,  acute-pointed  leaves. 

7.  Phlox  ( Ovata )  foliis  ovatis,  floribus  folitariis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  152.  Phlox  with  oval  leaves  and  folitary 
flowers.  Lychnidea  fiftulpfa  Marylandica,  clinopodii 
vulgaris  folio,  flore  amplo  fingulari.  Pluk.  Mant.  122. 
Fiftulous  Baftard  Lychnis  of  Maryland ,  with  a  Field  ftafil 
leaf,  and  large  flowers  growing  fingly. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  in 
fome  other  parts  of  North  America,  but  has  been  fe- 
veral  years  pretty  common  in  the  Englilh  gardens. 
This  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  up  feveral 
ftalks,  in  number  proportionable  to  the  fize  of  the 
roots ;  thefe  rife  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  di¬ 
vide  into  three  or  four  fmall  branches  toward  the  top, 
which  are  terminated  by  a  corymbus  of  flowers.  The 
leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalks  are  placed  op¬ 
pofite,  and  are  about  three  inches  long,  and  near 
half  an  inch  broad  at  their  bafe,  ending  in  long  acute 
points ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  let  clofe  to  the  ftalks  ; 
the  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  are  placed 
alternate.  The  flowers  grow  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks 
in  a  fort  of  corymbus,  or  rather  in  form  of  an  um¬ 
bel,  many  of  them  arifing  from  the  fame  point,  {land¬ 
ing  on  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  their  empalements  are  tubu- 
lous,  and  have  ten  angles  or  furrows,  and  are  cut  at 
the  top  into  five  acute  fegments ;  the  tube  of  the 
flower  is  twice  the  length  of  the  empalement,  and  is 
divided  at  the  top  into  five  roundifh  fegments  which 
fpread  open  •,  thefe  are  of  a  light  purple  colour,  and 
appear  in  June,  but  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  warm, 
they  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  rough  ftalks 
near  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  ftiff  fhining  leaves 
placed  oppofite,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks ;  they  are 
fpear- fhaped,  entire,  and  their  edges  are  refiexed  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  has  generally  two  fiender 
fide  branches,  and  is  terminated  by  a  head  of  flow¬ 
ers,  which  grow  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks ;  but  the 
whorls  are  fo  nearly  placed,  as  to  appear  one  corym¬ 
bus  at  fome  diftance.  The  empalement  of  the  flow¬ 
er  is  flioft,  and  deeply  cut  into  five  acute  fegments ; 
the  tube  of  the  flower  is  long,  and  at  the  top  is  cut 
into  five  roundifh  fegments,  which  fpread  open. 
Thefe  flowers  are  of  a  deeper  purple  colour  than 
thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  a  fortnight  later  before 
they  appear.  . 
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The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland  ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  upright 
ftalks  of  a  purplifh  colour,  clofely  covered  with  white 
fpots ;  thefe  grow  about  three  feet  high,  and  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  heart  fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  are  imooth, 
about  three  inches  long  and  one  broad  at  their  bale, 
ending  in  acute  points.  Toward  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftalks  are  fent  out  fmall  branches  oppofite,  each 
being  terminated  by  a  fmall  bunch  of  flowers ;  but 
the  principal  ftalk  is  terminated  by  , a  long  loofe  fpike 
of  flowers,  compoled  of  fmall  bunches  arifing  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalk  at  each  joint,  each  duller  hav¬ 
ing  one  common  foot-ftalk  near  an  inch  long,  but 
the  Ample  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  fhort  •,  the 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  and  appear  late 
in  July  ;  fo  that  if  the  feafon  is  temperate,  or  the 
foil  in  which  they  grow  moift,  they  will  continue  in 
beauty  great  part  of  Auguft,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded 
by  feeds  in  England. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  •, 
this  has  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral 
flender  ftalks,  which  are  apt  to  incline  to  the  ground 
if  they  are  not  fupported ;  thefe  divide  into  feveral 
fmall  branches,  which  fpread  from  each  other ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftalks  are  garnilhed  with  broad 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  alternate,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  ftalks,  and  on  the  fmaller  branches  they  are  nar¬ 
rower,  and  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  grow  in 
loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  have 
fhort  empalements,  which  are  cut  into  five,  narrow, 
acute  fegments ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  long  and 
flender,  the  fegments  at  the  top  are  broad  and'  heart  - 
fhaped,  inverted.  They  are  of  a  light  blue,  and 
appear  the  latter  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June, 
but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  •, 
this  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk,  which 
is  fmooth,  of  a  light  green,  and  rifes  about  two  feet 
high,  fending  out  a  few  fide  branches,  garnilhed  with 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite,  near  three  inches 
long  and  one  broad  at  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point 
at  each  end,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks  •,  they  are  of 
a  dark  green,  and  their  edges  are  a  little  rough. 
The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  corymbus  at  the  top  of 
the  ftalks,  compofed  of  many  fmaller  bunches  of 
flowers,  which  have  each  a  diftinft  foot-ftalk,  and 
fupport  a  great  number  of  flowers,  which  ftand  up¬ 
on  fhort  flender  foot-ftalks  •,  the  empalement  of  the 
flower  is  fhort,  and  cut  almoft  to  the  bottom  into  five 
narrow  acute  fegments ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is 
long  and  flender,  and  is  cut  at  the  top  into  five  oval 
fegments  which  fpread  open.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
pale  purple  colour,  and  appear  late  in  July,  but  thefe 
are  often  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn. 
The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  a  few  ftalks  about  a 
foot  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
ending  in  acute  points,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and 
are  a  little  hairy.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
loofe  corymbus  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk ;  their  em¬ 
palements  are  cut  into  acute  fegments  almoft  to  the 
bottom  j  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  flender  and  pretty 
long,  and  is  cut  at  the  top  into  into  five  oval  fegments, 
which  fpread  open.  The  flowers  are  of  a  light  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  and  appear  the  latter  end  of  June,  but 
are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland,  and 
other  parts  of  North  America.  This  hath  a  perennial 
root,  from  which  comes  out  two  or  three  flender 
ftalks  about  nine  inches  high,  garnifhed  with  oval, 
rough,  hairy  leaves,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  muddle ; 
they  are  placed  oppofite  upon  very  fhort  foot  ftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  fingly  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ; 
they  have  very  flender  tubes,  but  are  cut  into  five 
roundifh  fegments,  which  fpread  open.  They  are  of 
a  light  purple  colour,  and  appear  in  July,  but  are  not 
lucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

1  hefe  plants  are  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  air 
m  England  ;  they  delight  in  a  moift  rich  foil,  not  too 
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in  which  they  will  grow  tall,  and  produce  n 
larger  bunches  of  flowers  than  in  dry  ground  • 
when  the  foil  is  poor  and  dry,  they  frequently  d 
fummer,  unlefs  they  are  duly  watered. 

They  are  generally  propagated  by  parting  their  r< 
bee  a  ufe  they  do  not  often  produce  feeds  in  End 
The  beft  time  for  this  is  in  autumn,  when  their  ft 
begin  to  decay.  Thefe  roots  fhould  not  be  div 
into  fmall  heads,  if  they  are  expefled  to  flower 
the  following  fummer  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  partec 
tener  than  every  other  year,  becaufe  when  they 
often  removed  and  parted,  it  will  greatly  weaken 
roots,  fo  that  they  will  fend  out  but  few  ftalks 
thofe  will  be  fo  weak  as  not  to  rife  their  ufual  hei 
and  the  bunches  of  flowers  will  be  much  fmaller 
When  the  roots  are  tranfplanted  and  parted  '  it 
be  a  good  way  to  lay  fome  old  tan,  or  other’mu 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots 
prevent  the  frofl  from  penetrating  the  ground  •  fo 
they  will  have  put  out  new  fibres  before  winter 
the  froft  when  it  is  fevere  often  kills  the  fib 
whereby  the  plants  fuffer  greatly,  and  are  fometir  ! 
deftroyed. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  fifth  forts,  propagate  pre 
faft  by  their  fpreading  roots,  but  the  others  incre 
but  flowly  this  way,  therefore  the  beft  method  to  p 
pagate  them  is  by  cuttings ;  and  if  the  three  firft  ft 
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are  defired  in  plenty,  they  may  be  eafily  obtained 
this  method.  The  beft  time  to  plant  the  cuttings 
about  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  M 
when  the  {boots  from  the  roots  are  about  two  inc 
high ;  thefe  fhould  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  groui 
and  their  tops  fhould  be  fhortened  -f  then  they 
be  planted  on  a  border  of  light  loamy  earth,  „ 
fhaded  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  root ;  or 
they  are  planted  pretty  clofe  together,  and  cover 
with  bell  or  hand-glaffes,  fhading  them  every  < 
from  the  fun,  they  will  put  out  roots  in  five  or 
weeks  ;  but  when  they  begin  to  fhoot,  the  gla., 
fhould  be  gradually  raifed  to  admit  the  free  air  to  the 
othenvife  they  will  draw  up  weak  and  foon  fpoil  : 
foon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  the  glaffes  fhould  be  . 
ken  off,  and  the  plants  inured  to  the  open  air ;  tht 
they  fhould  be  foon  after  removed  into  a  bed  of  goc 
foil,  planting  them  about  fix  inches  diflance  evei 
way,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun,  ana  wat 
them  duly  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  whic 
if  they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds,  they  will  requi 
no  other  care  till  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  trar 
planted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  whe 
they  are  deflgned  to  remain. 

If  fome  of  thefe  plants  are  put  into  pots,  and  fh< 
tered  under  a  hot-bed  frame  in  winter,  they  w 
flower  ftrong  the  following  fummer ;  and  thefe  m; 
be  placed  in  court-yards,  or  other  places  near  the  h 
bitation,  when  they  are  in  beauty,  and  being  mixt 
with  other  flowers  will  be  very  ornamental. 

P  HYLIC  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  236.  Alaternoide 
Com.  Flort.  Amft.  1.  p.  1.  Bafiard  Alatems. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flowers  are  collected  in  a  difk ,  fitting  in  a  comm 
receptacle ,  each  having  a  permanent  empalement ,  compoj 
of  three  narrow  oblong  leaves.  They  have  one  perforal 
petal ,  with  an  ereEi  conical  tube ,  cut  into  five  parts  at  t 
brim ,  and  an  acute  fcale  at  each  divifion ,  which  join  j 
get  her  within ,  and  five  fmall  ftamina  infer  ted  under  1 
ficales ,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits.  The  germen  is  fin 
ated  at  the  bottom  of  the  petal ,  fupporting  a  fingle  Jb, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftlgma.  The  germen  afterward , 
comes  a  roundifh  capfuls  with  three  lobes ,  having  three  ce, 
each  inclofing  a  fingle  roundifij  feed ,  gibbous  on  one  f 
and  angular  on  the  other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plai 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Phylica  ( Ericoides )  foliis  linearibus  verticillat 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  155.  Phylica  with  narrow  leaves gre- 
ing  in  whorls .  Alaternoides  African  a,  ericas  foli 
fioribus  albicantibus  Sc  mufeofis.  Horc.  Amft.  2.  p. 
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b.  i .  African  Baftard  Ala t emus,  with  Heath  leaves  and 
bite  moflfy  flowers. 

hylica  ( Plumofa )  foliis  lineari-fubulatis,  fummis 
rfutis.  Prod.  Leyd.  199.  Phylica  with  narrow  awl- 
%ped  leaves,  which  are  hairy  at  the  top.  Chamaekea 
liis  anguftis  fubtus  incanis,  floribus  capitatis  mufco- 
Burm.  Plant.  Afr.  117.  tab.  43.  Spurge  Olive 
ith  narrow  leaves ,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide , 
d  mojfy  flo  wers  collected  in  heads. 
hylica  ( Buxifolia )  foliis  ovatis  fparfis.  Lin.  Sp. 
ant.  195.  Phylica  with  oval  leaves  growing  fcatter- 
fly.  Chamaelasa  folio  fubrotundo  fubtus  incano  flo- 
bus  in  capitulum  collectis.  Burm.  Plant.  Afr.  119. 
b.  44.  Spurge  Olive  with  roundifh  leaves ,  which  are 
ary  on  their  under  fide,  and  flowers  collected  in  heads. 
he  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
ope,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  to  the  gar- 
ns  in  Plolland  ;  but  it  alfo  grows  naturally  about 
fbon,  where  there  are  large  extents  of  ground  co¬ 
red  with  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  are  many  lands 
England  covered  with  Heath.  This  is  a  low  bulky 
ant,  leldom  rifing  more  than  three  feet  high  ■,  the 
Iks  are  Ihrubby  and  irregular,  dividing  into  many 
ading  branches,  which  are  again  divided  into 
laller.  The  young  branches  are  clofely  garnifhed 
th  Ihort,  narrow,  acute-pointed  leaves  placed  in 
rorls  round  the  ftalks,  to  which  they  fit  dole  they 
of  a  dark  green,  and  continue  all  the  year.  At 
e  end  of  every  Ihoot,  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
all  clufters  fitting  clofe  to  the  leaves ;  they  are  of 
jure  white,  and  begin  to  appear  in  the  autumn, 
ntinuing  in  beauty  all  the  winter,  and  decay  in  the 
ing,  which  renders  the  plant  more  valuable.  Thefe 
wers  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  * 
he  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
ope,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the  gardens  in 
olland.  This  hath  an  ere6t  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes 
ar  three  feet  high,  covered  with  a  purplilh  bark, 
d  here  and  there  fome  white  down  upon  it ;  the 
ives  are  narrow,  Ihort,  and  acute-pointed,  fitting 
jfe  t?o  the  branches  in  alternate  order  on  every  fide 
ey  are  thick,  nervous,  and  of  a  dark  green  on  their 
>per  fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under.  The  flowers 
colledted  in  fmall  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
ey  are  white,  woolly,  and  fringed  on  their  borders, 
it  into  fix  acute  fegments  at  the  top.  Thefe  appear 
te  beginning  of  winter,  and  continue  long  in  beauty, 
jt  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England, 
he  third  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fame  country  as  the 
rmer  •,  this  rifes  with  a*  fhrubby  ereft  ftalk  five  or 
c  feet  high  ;  the  ftalks  when  old,  are  covered  with 
rough  purplilh  bark,  but  the  younger  branches  have 
woolly  down  •,  thefe  are  garniihed  with  thick  oval 
aves  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  Box-tree  ;  they 
e  veined,  l'mooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  up- 
Er  fide,  but  are  hoary  on  their  under ;  they  have 
ort  foot-ftalks,  and  ftand  without  order  on  the 
ranches.  The  flowers  are  collefted  in  fmall  heads  at 
ie  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous 
dour,  fo  make  no  great  figure.  Thefe  appear  at 
ie  fame  time  with  the  former. 

.s  thefe  plants  do  not  produce  feeds  in  England,  fo 
ley  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  properly 
sanaged,  will  take  root  freely.  'There  are  two  bea¬ 
ms  for  planting  thefe  cuttings ;  the  firft  is  the  lat- 
:r  end  of  March,  before  the  plants  begin  to  Ihoot ;  if 
lefe  are  planted  in  pots  and  plunged  into  a  very  mo- 
erate  hot-bed,  covering  them  clofe  with  bell  or  hand- 
lafles,  oberving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  in  the 
riddle  of  the  day,  and  to  refrelh  them  gently  with 
ater,  they  will  put  out  roots  in  two  months ;  then 
rey  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  after  they 
ave  obtained  ftrength,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
ut  of  thefe  pots,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall 
ot,  filled  with  foft  loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady 
tuation  until  they  have  taken  new  root,  when  they 
ray  be  removed  to  a  Iheltered  fituation,  where  they 
ray  remain  till  autumn. 

he  other  feafon  for  planting  thefe  cuttings  is  about 
be  beginning  of  Auguft  •,  at  this  time  they  may  be 
lanted  in  pots,  which  may  be  either  plunged  into 
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an  old  hot-bed  or  in  the  ground,  covering  them  clofe 
with  bell  or  hand-glafles  as  before,  and  treating  then! 
in  the  fame  way ;  thefe  will  put  out  roots  in  about 
two  months,  but  it  will  then  be  too  late  in  the  fea¬ 
fon  to  tranfplant  them,  fo  they  muft  remain  in  the 
fame  pots  till  fpring.  If  thefe  are  placed  under  a  hot¬ 
bed  frame  in  autumn,  where  they  may  be  protedled 
from  the  froft,  and  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  mild 
weather,  they  will  fucceed  better  than  when  they 
are  more  tenderly  treated. 

The  plants  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
England,  fo  they  muft  be  kept  in  pots  and  houfed  in 
winter ;  for  although  the  firft  fort  will  live  through 
the  winter  in  a  warm  fheltered  fituation  when  the  fea- 
fons  prove  favourable,  yet  when  fevere  frofts  happen 
they  are  always  deftroyed  •,  but  they  require  no  artifi¬ 
cial  heat  to  preferve  them,  if  they  are  Iheltered  under 
a  hot-bed  frame  in  winter  when  they  are  young,  and 
after  they  are  grown  large  kept  in  a  green-houfe, 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  hardy  exotic 
plants  from  the  fame  country  •,  in  the  fummer  they 
muft  be  placed  abroad  in  a  iheltered  fituation,  with 
which  management  the  plants  will  thrive  and  <£onti- 
nue  feveral  years ;  and  as  they  flower  in  the  winter, 
they  make  a  good  appearance  in  the  green-houfe 
during  thatfeaion. 

PHYLLANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  932.  Sea- 
fide  Laurel. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  plant  *,  the 
empalements  of  the  flower  in  both  flexes  are  permanent , 
bell-Jhaped ,  and  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  fix  parts  which 
fpread  open ,  and  are  coloured.  Phe  flowers  have  no  pe¬ 
tals  according  to  fome ,  or  no  empalements  according  to 
others.  The  male  flowers  have  three  fhort  ftamina  which 
join  at  their  bafe,  but  fpread  afunder  at  their  top,  and 
are  terminated  by  twin  fummits.  Phe  female  flowers 
have  an  angular  neblarium  furrounding  the  germen ,  which 
is  roundifh  and  three-cornered,  fupporting  three  fpreading 
ftyles,  crowned  by  obtufe  ftigmas.  Phe  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  roundifh  capfule  with  three  furrows ,  having 
three  cells,  each  containing  a  fingle  rcundiflo  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  febtiort 
of  Linnsus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  which  includes  thofe, 
plants  which  have  male  and  female  flowers  on  the 
fame  plant,  and  the  male  flowers  have  three  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Phyllanthus  ( Epiphilanthus )  foliis  lanceolatis  fer- 
ratis,  crenis  floriferis.  Hort.  Clift.  439.  Phyllanthus 
with  fpear-fhaped  flawed  leaves,  having  fiozvers  growing 
on  their  edges.  Phyllanthus  Americana  planta,  flores 
e  fingulis  foliorum  crenis  proferens.  Hort.  Amft.  1.- 
p.  199.  American  Phyllanthus,  with  flowers  growing  out 
of  every  indenture  of  the  leaves. 

2.  Phyllanthus  ( Niruri )  foliis  pinnatis  floriferis,  flo¬ 
ribus  pedunculatis,  caule  herbaceoere6lo.Flor.Zeyl. 
331.  Phyllanthus  with  winged  leaves  bearing  flowers  on 
foot-ftalks,  and  an  upright  herbaceous  ftalk.  Niruri  Bar- 
badenfe,  folio  ovali  fubtus  glauco  petiolis  florum  bre- 
vilfimis.  Martyn.  Cent.  9.  tab.  9.  Barbadoes  Phyllan¬ 
thus  with  an  herbaceous  upright  ftalk ,  and  the  flower- 
ftalks  very  fhort. 

3.  Phyllanthus  ( Emblicd )  foliis  pinnatis  floriferis, 
caule  arboreo,  fruftu  baccato.  Flor.  Zeyl.  333.  Phyl¬ 
lanthus  with  winged  leaves  bearing  flowers ,  a  tree-like 
ftalk,  and  berry-bearing  fruit.  Nelli-Camarum.  Hort. 
Mai.  1.  p.  69. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  rocks  near 
the  fea,  in  all  the  illands  of  the  Weft-Indies,  where 
the  inhabitants  title  it  Sea-Tide  Laurel.  This  is  feldom 
found  growing  on  the  land,  which  occaflons  ics  fcar- 
city  in  Europe  ;  for  the  roots  ftrike  fo  deep  into  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  as  to  render  it  almoft  impra&i- 
cable  to  tranfplant  the  plants,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
propagate  by  feeds  •,  for  unlefs  they  are  fown  fooii 
after  they  are  ripe,  they  will  not  grow,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  the  feed  proves  abortive,  fo  that  this  fort  is 
very  rare  in  Europe.  There  was  formerly  a  plant  ot' 
this  fort  in  the  gardens  at  Hampton-court  j  but  this, 
with  many  other  fine  plants,  have  been  deftroyed  by 
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^  the  ignorance  of  the  gardeners.  I  alfo  faw  a  fine  plant 
of  thTs  fort  in  the  Amfterdam  Garden. 

This  tree  grows  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  high  ;  the 
leaves  conic  out  without  any  order,  which  are  five  or 
fix  inches  long,  fmooth,  and  thick  ;  upon  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  the  flowers  are  produced,  but  efpeci- 
ally  toward  the  upper  part,  where  they  are  placed 
very  clofely,  fo  as  almoft  to  form  a  fort  of  border  to 
the  leaves  •,  which,  together  with  the  Alining  green 
colour  of  the  leaves,  makes  a  very  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance  :  the  leaves  continue  green  all  the  year,  which 
renders  the  plant  more  valuable. 

It  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  moderate  ftove  in  the 
winter,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  in  England  •,  but  in 
fummer  it  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  in  a  warm 
ftieltered  fituation.  With  this  management  the  plant 
was  in  oreat  vigour  in  the  Phyfic  Garden  at  Am- 
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fterdam.  .  ,  , 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Barbadoes,  where 

it  is  a  common  plant  ;  for  I  have  many  times  had  it 
come  up  in  the  tubs  of  earth  brought  from  thence, 
with  other  plants :  though  this  is  an  annual  plant, 
yet  the  feeds  being  caft  out  of  the  capfules  when  ripe, 
with  an  elafticity,  is  thrown  to  a  confiderable  difiance, 
and  this  way  the  plant  propagates  itfelf  in  England  ; 
for  the  feeds  being  caft  into  the  pots  which  are  placed 
near  it  in  the  ftove,  the  plants  come  up  witnout  far¬ 
ther  trouble. 

This  riles  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  garnifhed  with  many  long  winged  leaves,  com- 
pofed  of  a  great  number  of  oval  lobes,  of  a  gray  co¬ 
lour  on  their  under  fide,  but  of  a  bright  green  on 
their  upper  ;  thefc  lobes  contract  every  evening, 
turning  their  under  fide  outward  ;  on  the  under  fide 
of  the-  leaves  the  flowers  are  produced  along  the 
midrib,  turning  downward  •,  thefe  are  fome  of  them 
male,  and  others  female,  intermixed  on  the  fame 
plant,  having  each  a  bell-ihaped  empalement  of  one 
leaf,  cut  into  fix  fegments  at  the  brim  •,  and  being 
coloured,  the  title  of  petals,  or  corolla,  are  by  fome 
applied  to  them,  but  others  call  them  apetalous  flowers. 
The  male  flowers  have  each  three  ftamina,  the  female 
having  a  Angle  ftyle,  fupporting  a  trifid  ftigma,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  capfules  with  three  cells, 
each  containing  one  feed.  The  plant  ufually  flowers 
from  June  to  October,  and  the  feed  ripens  after  in 
fucceffion. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  Malabar,  where  it 
rifes  with  a  tree-like  ftalk  to  the  height  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  •,  but  in  England  they  do  not  rife  more 
than  half  that  height,  fending  out  from  the  fide  many 
patulus  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  very  nar¬ 
row  winged  lobes  •,  but  as  it  hath  not  produced  either 
flowers  or  fruit  in  England,  fo  I  can  give  no  farther 
account  of  it. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  when  they  can  be 
procured  from  the  country  where  the  plants  grow 
naturally  •,  thefe  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  tranfplant, 
they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark,  being  careful  to  fhade  and  water  them 
until  they  have  taken  good  root ;  after  this,  the 
plants  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  bark-ftove,  and 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  direfeed 
for  many  other  plants  from  the  fame  country,  with 
which  the  plant  has  been  maintained  feveral  years, 
but  has  made  little  progrefs. 

The  other  forts,  which  in  the  former  edition  of  this 
work  were  added  to  this  genus,  are  now  placed  under 

Andrachne. 

PHYLLIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  286.  Bupleuroides. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  71.  Valerianella.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth. 
405.  Simpla  Nobla. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  very  fmall ,  compofed  of 
two  leaves  fitting  on  the  germcn.  ‘The  flower  has  five 
cbtufe.fpear  -fhaped  petals,  which  turn  backward.  It  hath 
five  floor t  hair-like  ftamina,  which  are  flaccid ,  terminated 
by  oblong  flummits.  The  ger men,  which  is  Jituated  under 


the  flower,  has  no  ftyle,  but  is  crowned  by  two  av 
Jhaped ,  reflexed,  hairy  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  tur 
to  an  oblong  angular  fruit ,  containing  two  parallel  flee 
convex  on  their  out  fide,  plain  on  the  other,  and  bread 
the  top. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clals,  which  includes  thole  pfe 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles- 
ftigmas. 

We  have  but  one  Species  in  the  Englifh  garde; 
at  prefent,  viz. 

Phyllis  ( Nobla )  ftipulis  dentatis.  Prod.  Leyd. 
Phyllis  with  indented  ftipula.  Bupleuroides  quae  fm 
pla  nobla  Canarienfium.  Pluk.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1. 

72.  Baftard  Hare’s-ear ,  or  Simpla  Nobla  of  the  Canarie 
This  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iliand 
from  whence  the  feeds  were  formerly  brought  to  Em, 
land.  It  rifes  with  a  foft  fhrubby  ftalk  about  two  1 
three  feet  high,  which  is  feldom  thicker  than  a  man 
finger,  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  full  of  joint 
Thefe  fend  out  leveral  fmall  fide  branches  toward  tl; 
top,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  near  fo 
inches  long,  and  almoft  two  broad  in  the  middi 
drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end  *,  they  are  of  a  luci 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  undei 
having  a  ftrong  whitifh  midrib,  with  feveral  dee 
veins  running  from  it  to  the  fides  ;  the  leaves  are  ft 
the  moft  part  placed  by  threes  round  the  branche? 
to  which  they  fit.  clofe.  The  flowers  are  produce 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  in  loofe  panicles  •,  the 
are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  colour  at  their  firft  aj, 
pearance,  but  before  they  fade,  change  to  a  brows 
or  worn-out  purple,  and  are  cut  into  five  parts  to  the; 
bafe,  where  they  are  connefeed,  and  fall  off  withou 
feparating,  fo  fhould  be  termed  a  flower  of.  one  pe 
tal.  Thefe  fegments  are  reflexed  backward  fo  as  tc 
cover  the  germen,  which  is  fituated  under  the  flower, 
and  afterward  becomes  a  fhort,  turbinated,  obtufe. 
angular  fruit,  which  fplits  in  two  parts  when  ripe, 
each  containing  one  feed,  flat  on  the  infide,  convex 
on  the  outfide  and  angular.  This  plant  flowers  is 

'  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a 

bed  of  frefh  lip-ht  earth  toward  the  end  of  March, 

.  - 

and  the  plants  will  come  up  by  the  beginning  of  May; 
when  they  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  put 
into  feparate  pots,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation 
until  they  have  taken  root  •,  after  which  time  they 
fhould  be  placed  in  a  flickered  fituation,  where  they 
may  have  the  morning  fun,  and  in  the  fummer  will 
require  to  be  frequently  watered.  In  winter  they 
muft  be  flickered  from  the  froft,  but  require  tej 
have  as  much  free  air  as  poffible  in  mild  weather ; 
the  fecond  year  the  plants  will  flower,  fo  if  in  the 
fpring  fome  of  the  plants  are  fhaken  out  out  or  the 
pots  and  put  into  the  full  ground,  they  will  perfect 
their  feeds  much  better  than  thofe  which  remain  in 
the  pots. 

As  thefe  plants  feldom  continue  in  health  above  four 
or  five  years,  it  will  be  proper  to  raile  a  fupply 
young  plants  to  fucceed  them.  •  .*>•  |  -  j 

The  plants  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  whin 
being  large  and  of  a  Alining  green,  make  a  hand- 
fome  appearance  in  winter,  in  which  the  beauty  of  r 
confifts,  for  the  flowers  have  none. 

PH  YS  A  LIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  223.  Alkekengi 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  150.  tab.  64.  Winter  Cherry. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  fmall  f welling  permanent  etnpa: 
of  one  leaf,  which  is  five-cornered ,  and  cut  at  the  to) 
into  five  acute  points.  The  flower  hath  one  wheel -Jhape. 
petal,  with  a  fhort  tube  and  a  large  brim ,  which  Bfrf 
cornered  and  plaited.  It  has  five  fmall  awl-fhaped  flu 
mina  which  join  together,  terminated  by  erdl  jummu: 
and  a  roundijh  germen  fupporting  a  fender  ftyle ,  crowma  I 
by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  germcn  afterward  turns  to  c\ 
almoft  globular  berry  with  two  cells,  inclofed  in  the  tar g\ 
inflated  empalement ,  and  is  filled  with  cmprejfed  kidr.cy  I 
Jhaped  feeds . 
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genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
geus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
e  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 
be  Species  are, 

P  -salis  ( Alkekengi )  foliis  geminis  integris  acutis, 
herbaceo  inferne  fubramofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
Phyfalis  with  two  leaves  at  a  joint ,  which  are 
- pointed ,  and  an  herbaceous  Jlalk  which  branches  at 
n.  Alkekengi  officinarum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
The  common  or  officinal  Winter  Cherry. 
salis  ( Vifcofa )  foliis  geminis  repandis  obtufis 
amentofis,  caule  herbaceo  fuperne  paniculato. 
Sp.  261-  Winter  Cherry  with  leaves  growing  by 
which  are  obtufe ,  a  little  woolly ,  and  an  herbaceous 
Alkekengi  Bonarienfe  repens,  bacca  turbinata 
>ja.  Creeping  Winter  Cherry  of  Bueno's  AyreS)  with  a 
us  turbinated  berry. 

r salis  ( Penfylvanica )  radice  perenni,  caule  pro- 
bente,  foliis  ovatis  acute  dentatis,  petiolis  longif- 
Phyfalis  with  a  perennial  root ,  a  trailing  Jlalk,  and 
leaves  which  are  acutely  indented ,  and  have  very  long 
‘talks.  Alkekengi  Virginianum  perenne  majus, 
luteo  amplo,  frudu  minimo.  Rand.  Ad.  Phil. 
99.  Greater  perennial  Virginia  Winter  Cherry ,  with 
ge  yellow  flower  and  a  [mail  fruit. 
f salis  ( Virginiana )  cauie  herbaceo,  foliis  ovato- 
eolaiis  acute  dentatis.  tab.  206.  fig.  1.  Winter 
ry  with  an  herbaceous  Jlalk ,  and  oval  fpear-Jhaped 
s  which  are  acutely  indented. 

salis  ( Curaffiavica )  caule  fuffruticofo,  foliis  ovatis 
mtofis  integerrimis.  Phyfalis  with  a  Jhrubby  Jlalk , 
oval  downy  leaves  which  are  entire.  Alkekengi 
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in canis,  fiore  viete  ful- 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  66. 
ter  Cherry  of  Curaffiao  with  hoary  Origany  leaves , 

3  rufty  fulphur-coloured  flower  with  a  purple  bottom. 
'salis  ( Somnifera )  caule  fruticofo,  ramis  redis, 
Dus  confertis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  180.  Phyfalis  with 
ubby  Jlalk ,  ere  It  branches ,  and  flowers  growing  in 
rs.  Alkekengi  frudu  parvo  verticillato.  Tourn. 

1 5 1 .  Winter  Cherry  with  a  fmall fruit  growing  in 

Is. 

salis  ( Flexuofa )  caule  fruticofo,  ramis  flexuofis, 
Dus  confertis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  182.  Phyfalis  with 
ubby  Jlalk ,  flexible  branches ,  and  flowers  grozving  in 
rs.  Baccifera  Indica,  fioribus  ad  foliorum  exor- 
firudu  fulcato  decapvreno.  Raii  Hift  1632.  In¬ 
berry-bearing  Plant ,  with  flowers  coming  out  from 
h  oot-ftalks  of  the  leaves ,  and  a  furrowed  fruit  contain- 
Hn  'en  feeds. 

l'salis  ( Arborefcens )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  inte- 
imis  oppofitis,  caule  fruticofo.  tab.  206.  fig.  2. 
falls  with  oval,  fpear-Jhaped,  entire  leaves  which  are 
doppofde ,  and  a  Jhrubby  Jlalk.  Alkekengi  Ameri- 
||im  arborefcens,  frudu  fphaerico  rubro,  vefica 
a'  -purpurea.  Houft.  MSS.  Tree  American  Winter 
C  ry,  with  a  red  fpherical  fruit  and  a  deep  purple-co¬ 
le  ed  bladder. 

I  YSAi.is  ( Ramofa )  ramofiflima,  foliis  villofo-vif- 
5  fioribus. pendculis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  262.  The  moft 
iching  Phyfalis  with  hairy  vifeous  leaves,  and  nod- 
flowers.  Alkekengi  Virginianum  frudu  luteo. 
T|arn.  Inft.  15 1.  Virginia  Winter  Cherry  with  a  y el- 
fruit. 

10.  hysalis  ( Angulata )  ramofiftima,  ramis  angulatis 
spris,  foliis  ovatis  dentatis.  Lin!  Sp.  Plant.  262. 
moft  branching  Phyfalis  with  angular fmooth  branches. 

I  ;ekengi  Indicum  majus.  Tourn.  Inft.  151.  Greater 
'em  White  Cherry. 

h.Ihysalis  ( Minima )  ramofiflima,  foliis  ovatis  acu- 
n  iatis  fubdentatis  petiolis  longioribus.  Very  branching 
with  oval  acute-pointed  leaves  which  are  fome¬ 
nt  indented,  and  have  longer  foot -ft alks.  Alkekengi 

II  icum  minimum,  frudu  virefeente.  Tourn.  Inft. 
.  The  leafi  Indian  Winter  Cherry  with  a  greeniflo  fruit. 

I2.|kysalis  ( Patula )  ramofiflima  patula,  ramis  angu- 
s  glabris,  foliis  lanceolatis  pinnato-dentatis.  The 
>■  1  branching  fpreading  Phyfalis,  with  Jmooth  angular 
nches,  and  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  which  are  indented  like, 
is.  . 
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13.  Physalis  {Villa fa)  ramofiflima,  ramis  villofls,  fo¬ 
liis  ovatis  acuminatis  ierrato-dentatis.  The  moft  branch¬ 
ing  Phyfalis  with  hairy  branches,  and  oval  acute-pointed 
leaves ,  which  are  indented  like  a  fazv.  Alkekengi  Ame- 
ricanum,  annuum,  ramofifiimum,  villofum,  frudu 
rotundo  ex  luteo  virelcente.  Houft.  MSS.  The  moft 
branching,  annual,  hairy ,  American  Winter  Cherry ,  with 
a  round,  yellowijh,  green  fruit. 

r.4.  Physalis  ( Cordata )  caule  eredo  ramofo,  foliis 
ovatis  ferrato-dentatis,  petiolis  pedunculifque  longif- 
fimis.  Phyfalis  with  an  erect  branching  Jlalk,  oval,  in¬ 
dented,  Jawed  leaves,  and  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  and 
Jlozvers  very  long.  Alkekengi  Americanum  annuum, 
lamii  folio,  frudu  cordato.  Houft.  MSS.  Annual 
American  Winter  Cherry ,  with  a  dead  Nettle  leaf  and  a 
heart-Jhapea  fruit. 

15.  Physalis  ( Maxima )  caule  eredo  ramofo,  foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis  vifeofis,  frudu  maximo  cordato^ 
Phyfalis  with  an  erect  branching  Jlalk,  oval,  fpear-Jhaped, 
vifeous  leaves ,  and  a  large  heart-Jhaped  fruit.  Alke- 
keno-i  Americanum  annuum,  maximum  vifeofum. 
Houft.  MSS.  The  largeft ,  annual,  vifeous ,  American 
Winter  Cherry. 

18.  Physalis  {Peruviana)  caule  eredo  ramofo,  ramis 
angulatis,  foliis  finuatis,  calycibus  acutangulis.  Phy¬ 
falis  zvith  an  ere  It  branching  Jlalk,  angular  branches ,  Jinu- 
ated  leaves,  and  empalements  having  acute  angles.  Al¬ 
kekengi  amplo  flore  violaceo.  Feuill.  Obf.  724.  tab. 

1 6.  Winter  Cherry  with  a  large  Violet-coloured  flower . 
The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Winter  Cherry  which  is 
tiled  in  medicine  •,  this  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englilh  gar¬ 
dens.  The  roots  of  this  are  perennial,  and  creep  in 
the  ground  to  a  great  diftance,  if  they  are  not  confined; 
thefe  ftioot  up  many  ftalks  in  the  fpring,  which  rife 
about  a  foot  high  or  better,  and  are  garnilhed  with 
leaves  of  various  fhapes fome  are  angular  and  ob¬ 
tufe,  others  are  oblong  and  acute-pointed,  of  a  dark 
green,  and  generally  there  are  two  leaves  coming 
out  from  the  fame  point  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  ftalk  ; 
they  have  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks.  Handing  upon  {lender 
foot-ftalks,  having  one  white  petal  which  has  a 
fliort  tube,  and  is  cut  at  the  brirn  into  five  angles 
fpreading  open.  In  the  center  of  the  tube  is  fituated 
a  roundifh  germen,  fupporting  a  [lender  ftyle  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  ftigma ;  this  is  accompanied  by  five 
ftamina  of  the  fame  length,  terminated  by  oblong, 
ere£t,  yellow  fummits  which  join  together.  The  flowers 
appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  berries 
about  the  fize  of  fmall  Cherries,  inclofed  in  an  in¬ 
flated  bladder,  which  turns  red  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  top  opens,  and  difclofes  the  red  berry,  which  is 
foft,  pulpy,  and  filled  with  flat  kidney-ftiaped  feeds. 
Soon  after  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  ftalks  decay  to  the 
roots. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated,  either  by  feeds  or 
parting  the  roots  the  latter  being  the  moft  expedi¬ 
tious  method  is  generally  pradtifed.  Thefe  roots  may 
be  tranfplanted  and  parted,  any  time  after  the  ftalks 
decay,  till  the  roots  begin  to  ftioot  in  the  fpring ;  they 
love  a  fliady  fituation,  and  fhould  be  confined,  other- 
wife  they  will  ramble  to  a  great  diftance  in  one  year, 
and  when  the  ftalks  ftand  at  a  diftance  they  make 
no  appearance.  Their  only  beauty  is  in  autumn,  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  at  which  time  their  red  bladders  open¬ 
ing  and  dilclofing  the  C berry- lhaped  fruit,  make  a 
pretty  appearance. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  cooling,  and  of  the 
nature  of  common  Nightlhade  ;  the  berries  are  a  An¬ 
gular  good  diuretic,  and  ufeful  againft  the  gravel  and 
ftone.  There  has  been  feveral  inftances  of  their  great 
virtue  in  bringing  away  great  quantities  of  gravel, 
when  other  remedies  have  been  tried  without  fuccefs. 
The  berries  boiled  in  milk,  and  fweetened  with  fu- 
gar,  cure  the  heat  of  the  urine,  making  bloody  wa^ 
ter,  and  ulcers  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 

The  fecond  lore  grows  naturally  at  Buenos  Ayres ;  this 
hath  a  creeping  root,  by  which  it  multiplies  very  fall, 
fending  up  a  great  number  of  fmooth  ftalks  about  a 
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foot  high,  which  divide  toward  their  top  into  fmall 
fp reading  branches,  garniftied  with  heart-ftiaped  or 
oval  leaves,  about  three  inches  long,  and  tv/o  broad 
near  their  bafe  ;  they  are  entire  and  rough  to  the 
touch,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  green,  (landing  upon  pretty 
long  foot -(talks  placed  alternately.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  o(  the  (talks  toward  tne  top,  and 
have  long  (lender  foot-ftalks  •,  they  are  of  a  dirty  yel¬ 
low  colour  with  purple  bottoms.  They  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  are  fucteeded  by  viicous  berries 
about  the  flze  of  the  common  fort,  of  an  herbaceous 
yellow  colour,  inclofed  in  a  (welling  bladder,  of  a  light 
green  colour. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 
either  in  Ipring  or  autumn,  but  it  is  too  tendei  to  live 
abroad  through  the  winter  in  England,  fo  they  fhould 
be  planted  in  pots,  and  (heltered  under  a  hot-bed 
frame  in  winter,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air  at 

all  times  in  mild  weather.  . 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fort  were  fent  me  from  Virgi¬ 
nia,  where  the  plant  grows  naturally  •,  this  hath  a  per¬ 
ennial  root  and  an  annual  (talk,  but  thefe  roots  do  not 
creep  in  the  ground  like  the  two  former.  The  llalks 
of  this  grow  two  feet  long,  and  fpread  on  the  ground 
if  they  are  not  fupported  •,  thefe  are  garniftied  with 
oval  leaves  three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a 
half  broad,  (landing  alternately  upon  very  long  foot- 
ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  having  (everal  acute 
indentures  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  upon  very  (hort  foot-ftalks; 
they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  very 
fmall  yellowifh  berries  which  ripen  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  feafon  proves  warm,  but  in  cool  moift  fum- 
mers  they  feldom  ripen  here. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be 
fown  upon  a  warm  border  about  the  latter  end  of 
March ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  lhould 
be  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean 
from  v/eeds  till  autumn,  when  they  (hould  be  tranf- 
planted  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  which 
(hould  be  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they  will  live 
through  the  winter  in  mild  feafons,  but  are  killed  by 
fevere  froft  if  they  are  not  fcreened. 

The  feeds  of  the  fourth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  by  Dr.  Benfll,  who  found  the  plants  grow¬ 
ing  there  naturally.  This  hath  a  perennial  root  com- 
pofed  of  ftrong  fibres,  from  which  arife  two  or  three 
hairy  (talks  about  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  branches  which  are  garniftied  with  oval 
fpear-ihaped  leaves,  of  a  pale  green  and  hairy,  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad,  having  feveral  acute  indentures  on  their  edges, 
and  (land  alternately  upon  (hort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  at  the 
bafe  of  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  ;  thefe  have  long 
(lender  foot-ftalks  •,  the  flowers  have  very  (hort  tubes, 
which  are  larger  than  in  mod  of  the  fpecies  of  this  ge¬ 
nus  ;  they  are  of  a  fulphur  colour,  with  a  dark  purple 
bottom.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  in  warm  feafons 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  yellowifh  berries,  which  ripen 
in  the  autumn.  This  fort  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the  third,  and  the  plants  re¬ 
quire  the  fame  treatment. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  atCuraflao  in  the  Weft- 
Indies.  This  hath  a  perennial  creeping  root,  from 
which  arife  feveral  (lender  ftalks  about  a  foot  high, 
which  become  fomewhat  ligneous,  but  feldom  laft 
above  two  years,  the  leaves  (landing  alternately  upon 
(hort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  about  two  inches  long,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  broad.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  toward  the  top,  Handing 
upon  fnort  (lender  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  are  garniftied 
with  oval  downy  petals,  which  are  fmall,  of  a  fulphur 
colour,  and  have  dark  purple  bottoms.  They  appear 
in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  ber¬ 
ries  in  England. 

This  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  the 
fpring,  but  the  plants  are  too  tender  to  live  through 
the  winter  in  England  without  artificial  warmth,  fo 
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the  pots  (hould  be  placed  in  a  moderate  warmt  ln 
winter;  but  during  the  months  of  July,  Auguft,  r\ 
September  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air 
.warm  fituation. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  Sicily, 
Spain.  This  riles  with  a  fhrubby  ftaik  near  t 
feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches  which  p 
ere£t,  and  are  covered  with  a  woolly  down,  garrui  j 
with  oval  fpear-fnaped  leaves  almoft  three  m 
long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle  •  i 
are  downy,  and  (land  upon  (hort  foot-flaJks.  ‘ 
flowers  come  out  in  clufters  on  the  fide  of 
branches ;  they  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  v. 
colour,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  branches,  and  are 
ceedcd  by  fmall  berries  almoft  as  large  as  thofe  of 
firft  fort,  which  when  ripe  are  red.  This  flower 
June  and  July,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  autumn. 
This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may 
fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  the  beginning  of  Ap 
and  when  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  hi 
.they  (hould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  plan 
in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  earth  out  of  a  hitch 
garden,  and  placed  in  the  (hade  till  they  have  ta 
new  root ;  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  (helte 
fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  beginn 
of  Odlober ;  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  remo'. 
into  the  green-houfe,  for  the  plants  are  too  tender 
live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  fo  they  m 
be  treated  like  the  other  green-houfe  plants,  l 
fhould  be  fparingly  watered  in  winter.  Thefe  pi; 
will  continue  feveral  years  if  they  are  not  too  tende 
treated. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  Malabar,  and  : 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  rifes  to  the  hei 
of  five  or  fix  feet,  fending  out  long  flexible  branch 
covered  with  a  gray  bark,  and  garniftied  with  oblol 
oval  leaves  which  are  often  placed  oppofite,  and  (on; 
times  by  threes  round  the  branches,  to  which  they 
clofe.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  at  t 
bafe  of  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  fma 
and  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour ;  thefe  are  fo 
ceeded  by  round  purplifh  berries  having  ten  ceii 
each  including  one  feed.  This  plant  flowers  in  Ju 
and  Auguft,  but  unlefs  the  feafon  is  warm,  the  be 
ries  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  few 
upon  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  hav 
four  leaves,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  hell]  ho 
bed,  obferving  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun  till  the 
have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  fhould  have  frelli  a 
admitted  to  them  every  day  in  warm  weather  to  pr< 
vent  their  drawing  up  weak,  and  (hould  be  treated  i 
the  fame  way  as  other  exotic  plants.  When  the 
are  grown  three  or  four  inches  high,  they  (hould  t 
carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  fcparai 
fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  loomy  earth,  and  placed : 
a  frame  upon  an  old  hot-bed,  (hading  them  from  th 
fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  (hour 
be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  wine 
they  (hould  be  removed  in  July,  and  placed  in  a  war; 
fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  end  of  Sej 
tember ;  then  they  fhould  be  removed  into  (helte J 
and  the  firft  winter  they  (hould  be  placed  in  a  nvEj 
rate  (love ;  but  when  the  plants  have  obtained  ilrengtfl 
they  will  live  through  the  winter  in  a  good  greeij 
houfe. 

The  eighth  fort  was  hifeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hoyi 
toun  growing  naturally  at  Campeachy,  from  whencl 
he  fent  the  feeds  to  England.  •  This  hath  a  (hrubb| 
ftalk  which  rifes  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  dividing  t< 
ward  the  top  into  feveral  fmall  branches,  covered  wit 
a  gray  hairy  bark,  and  garniftied  with  oval  fpear-fhapt 
leaves ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  are  placed  alternate!; 
but  toward  the  end  of  the  branches  they  are  oppofiui 
The  lower  leaves  are  from  three  to  four  inches  Ions 
and  two  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point 
both  ends ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  are  down 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  dan 
toward  the  end  of  the  branches,  fometimes  one-,  a-i 

at  other  times  two  are  produced  at  the  fame  jc. -I 

oppohul 
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pofite ;  they  (land  upon  fhort  nodding  foot-ftalks. 
ie  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  dirty  yellow  colour, 
zing  purple  bottoms ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall, 
lerical,  red  berries  included  in  an  oval,  dark,  purple 
idder.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but  unlefs  the 
Ion  proves  warm,  there  are  no 


berries  lucceeding 


is  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as 
laft-mentioned,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame 
atment,  but  are  not  lo  hardy,  therefore  they  muft 
kept  in  a  moderate,  ftove  in  winter;  but  in  the 
ddle  of  fummer,  they  fhould  be  placed  in  the  open 
in  a  Iheitered  fituation  for  about  three  months  ; 
if  they  are  conftantly  kept  in  the  ftove,  they  will 
w  up  weak,  fo  will  not  flower.  It  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
rated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  pots  during 
fpring  and  fummer  months,  and  plunged  into  a 
itle  warmth,  will  take  root  freely,  and  may  be 
tted  in  the  fame  way  as  is  before  directed  for  the 
h  fort. 

e  ninth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu- 
y  in  Virginia.  This  branches  out  very  wide  clofe 
the  ground,  and  the  branches  frequently  lie  upon 
they  are  angular  and  full  of  joints,  dividing  again 
fmaller  branches,  and  are  garniflied  with  hairy 
ous  leaves,  which  are  almoft  heart-fhaped,  ftand- 
upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  •,  they  are  about 
ie  inches  long  and  almoft  two  broad,  having  feve- 
acute  indentures  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are 
Induced  on  the  fide  of  the  branches  upon  fhort,  flen- 
t  ,  nodding  foot-ftalks ;  they  are' of  an  herbaceous 
y  ow  colour  with  dark  bottoms  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
c  led  by  large  fwelling  bladders  of  a  light  green, 
ij  ofing  berries  as  large  as  common  Cherries,  which 
a  yellowifh  when  ripe.  This  fort  flowers  in  June 
a1  July,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

I  lie  feeds  of  this  fort  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
p  its  will  come  up  in  the  fpring,  and  require  no 
o  ;r  care  but  to  thin  them,  and  keep  them  clean 
fi  n  weeds ;  or  if  'the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring 
o  i  common  border,  the  plants  will  rife  very  well, 
a  need  no  other  care. 

1  ;  tenth  fort  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  grows 
ni  irally  in  the  iflands  of  the  Weft-Indies  ;  this  rifes 
itoii  an  upright  branching  ftalk  from  two  to  three 
high.  The  branches  are  fmooth,  angular,  and 
fglnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  ending  in  acute 
its,  which  are  fharply  indented  on  their  edges.  The 
fl  /ers  come  out  toward  the  end  of  the  branches  up- 
o  (liort  (lender  foot-ftalks  •,  they  are  very  fmall,  of 
rty  white  colour,  and  aye  fucceeded  by  berries  the 
of  common  Cherries,  covered  with  an  angular 
Ider  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  colour  when  ripe, 
s  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
moderate  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  come' 
and  are  a  little  advanced,  they  fhould  be  planted 
ffrefh  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward,  and  treated 
he  fame‘way  as  the  Capficum.  When  they  are 


wn  ftrong,  and  are  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air, 


f  may  be  tranfplanted  with  balls  of  eartli  to  their 
ts  into  a  warm  border,  obferving  to  water  and 
f;  ie  them  till  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which 
f  will  require  no  other  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean 
n  weeds. 

eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies; 
is  an  annual  plant  with  very  "branching  ftalks, 
v|ch  feldom  rife  above  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are 

I,  of  a  deep  green,  and  have  long  foot-ftalks ;  the 
£|v'ers  are  frnaii,  white,  and  ftand  upon  fhort  foot- 

es ;  the  berries  are  fmall,  and  green  when  ripe, 
e  twelfth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
t  n  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ;  this  is  a  low 
ual  plant,  with  a  very  branching  fpreading  ftalk. 
e  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  downy,  and  have  deep 
entures  on  their  edges,  which  are  oppofite  and  re¬ 
ar  like  a  winged  leaf ;  the  branches  are  fmooth  and 
ular  ;  the  flowers  fmall  and  white ;  the  fruit  is 

II,  and  yellowifh  when  ripe, 
e  thirteenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 


Houftoun  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this  is  an  annual  planf 
with  a  very  branching  hairy  ftalk.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
acute-pointed,  and  indented  like  a  law  on  their  edges; 
the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour; 
the  fruit  is  round,  as  large  as  a  Cherry,  and  of  a  yel¬ 
lowifh  green  when  ripe. 

The  fourteenth  fort  was  dilcovered  at  La  Vera  Cruz  by 
the  fame  gentleman  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an 
upright  branching  ftalk  near  two  feet  high,  garniflied 
with  oval  leaves,  indented  on  their  edges  like  a  faw. 
They  have  long  foot-ftalks,  and  change  to  a  purplifh 
colour  in  the  autumn.  The  flowers  are  finall  and 
white,  (landing  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  large  berries  almoft  as  large,  and  of  the 
fhape  of  Heart-Cherries,  of  a  yellowifh  green,  with 
fome  purple  ftripes. 

The  fifteenth  fort  was  found  by  the  fame  gentleman, 
growing  naturally  in  the  fame  country  ;  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  with  a  fmooth,  ere£t,  branching  ftalk  near 
three  feet  high,  garniflied  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
vifcous  leaves,  (landing  on  long  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  fmall ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  large  heart-  fhaped  fruit,  of  a  pale  yellow 
when  ripe.  The  five  laft  mentioned  forts  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  eleventh, 
and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treatment. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Peru,  from 
whence  the  younger  de  Juffieu  lent  the  feeds.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  rifing  with  a  ftrong,  herbaceous, 
angular  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  of  a  purplifh  co¬ 
lour,  dividing  into  feveral  branches  which  are  angu¬ 
lar,  and  fpread  out  wide  on  every  fide;  thefe  are  gar- 
mfhed  with  oblong  leaves  which  are  deeply  finuated 
on  their  fides,  and  are  of  a  deep  green.  The  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  fhort ;  the  empalement  of 
the  flower  is  large,  bell-fhaped,  and  deeply  cut  into 
five  fegments  ;  the  flower  is"  large,  of  the  open  bell- 
fhape,  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  is  fucceeded  by 
berries  about  the  fize  of  common  Cherries,  inclofed 
in  a  large  fwelling  bladder,  having  five  fharp  angles. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn, 
which  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up 
the  following  fpring;  or  if  the  feeds  are  fown  on  a  bed 
of  rich  earth  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  rife  eafily, 
and  may  be  afterward  tranfplanted  to  the  borders  of 
the  pleafure-garden,  where  they  muft  be  allowed 
room,  for  if  the  ground  is  good,  the  plants  will  grow 
very  large. 

Father  Feuille,  who  firft  difcovered  this  plant  in 
Peru,  and  has  given  a  figure  and  defcription  of  it, 
recommends  it  greatly  for  its  virtues,  and  fays,  the 
Indians  make  great  ufe  of  its  berries  to  bring  away 
gravel,  and  to  relieve  perfons  who  have  a  ftoppage 
of  urine,  and  gives  the  manner  of  ufing  them  ;  which 
is,  to  bruife  four  or  five  of  the  berries  either  in  com¬ 
mon  water,  or  white  wine,  giving  it  to  the  patient  to 
drink,  and  the  fuccefs  is  aftonifhino-. 

PHYTOLACCA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  299.  tab. 
154.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  521,  [This  plant  is  fo  called 
or  3>utA,  a  plant,  and  Lacca,  a  colour,  becaufe  a 
red  coloured  lacca  is  made  thereof.]  American  Might- 
fhade. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  flower  hath  720  petals  according  to  fome ,  or  no  empale- 
ment  according  to  others,  for  the  cover  of  the  parts  of  ge¬ 
neration  being  coloured ,  is  by  the  latter  termed  petals  ; 
there  are  five  of  thefe  which  are  roimdijh ,  concave,  fpread¬ 
ing  open ,  and  permanent.  It  has  fcr  the  mofl  part  ten 
famina  which  fpread  open,  and  are  the  fame  length  as  the 
petals ,  terminated  by  roundijh  fummits,  and  ten  comprefed 
orbicular  germen  joined  together  on  their  irfide ,  but  are 
divided  on  their  ontfde ,  upon  which  ft  ten  very  Jhort 
fiyles  which  are  reflexed,  and  crowned  by  fingle  fiigmas.  The 
germen  afterward  turns  to  an  orbicular  deprefed  berry, 
with  ten  longitudinal  deep  furrovos,  having  ten  cells ,  each 
containing  a  ftngle  fmooth  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fection  of 
Linnams’s  tenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  ten  ftyles. 
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The  Species  are, 

Phytolacca  {Vulgaris)  floribus  decandris  decagyms. 
Hort.  Cliff.  117.  Phytolacca  with  flowers  having  ten 
fiamina  and  ten ftyles.  Phytolacca  Americana,  majon 
fruftu.  Tourn.  Inft.  229.  American  Nigbtfhade  with 
large  fruit ,  commonly  called  Virginian' Poke,  or  P  or kePhy fie. 

2.  Phytolacca  (A lexicana)  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  flo¬ 
ribus  feffilibus.  Phytolacca  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves , 
and  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Phytolacca  Mexi- 
cana,  baccis  feffilibus.  Hort.  Elth.  3 1 8.  Mexican  Phy¬ 
tolacca,  whofe  berries  grow  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 

3.  Phytolacca  ( Icojandra )  floribus  icolandiis  ciecagy- 
nis.  Lin.  Sp.  63 1.  Phytolacca  with  many  fiamina,  which 
are  fixed  to  the  receptacle.  Phytolacca  fpicis  florum 
longiffimis,  radice  annua,  tab.  20 7.  Phytolacca  with 
the  longeft  fpikes  of  flowers,  and  an  anual  root. 

4.  Phytolacca  (Dioica )  floribus  dioicis,  cauls  arbo- 
reo  ramofa.  Phytolacca  with  a  tree-like  flew,  which  has 
male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants. 

The  fir  ft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  alfo 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  •,  this  hath  a  very  thick  fiefhy 
root,  as  large  as  a  man’s  leg,  divided  into  feveral 
thick  fiefhy  fibres,  which  run  deep  in  the  ground. 
When  the  roots  are  become  large,  they  fend  out  three 
or  four  ftalks,  which  are  herbaceous,  as  large  as  a 
good  walking-ftick,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  rife  the 
height  of  fix  or  feven  feet,  dividing  into  many 
branches  at  the  top,  garnifhed  with  leaves  about  five 
inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  nalt  broad  •,  they 
are  rounded  at  their  bafe,  but  terminate  in  a  point, 
and  are  placed  without  order,  having  (hort  foot-ftalks  j 
they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  in  the  autumn  change 
to  a  purplifti  colour  before  they  lull  off.  From  the 
joints  of  the  branches  and  at  their  divifions,  come  out 
the  foot- ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  are  about  five 

.  inches  long  •,  the  lower  part  is  naked,  but  the  upper 
.  half  fuftains  a  number  of  flowers  ranged  on  each  fide 
like  common  Currants.  Each  flower  ftands  upon  a 
foot- ftalk  half  an  inch  long  ^  the  flowers  have  five 
purplifh  petals,  within  which  ftand  the  ten  ftamina 
and  ftyles.  After  the  flowers  are  faded,  the  germen 
turns  to  a  depreffed  berry  with  ten  furrows,  having 
ten  cells,  filled  with  fmooth  feeds.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  in  warm  feafons  the  berries  ripen  in 
autumn. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the 
lpring  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  large  gardens,  allowing  them  lpace  to  grow, 
for  they  muft  not  be  planted  too  near  other  plants,  left 
they  overbear  and  deftroy  them,  as  they  grow  to  be 
very  large,  efpecially  if  the  foil  is  good.  When  they 
have  taken  root,  they  will  require  no  farther  care  but 
only  to  clear  them  from  weeds,  and  in  the  autumn 
they  will  produce  their  flowers  and  fruit ;  but  when 
the  froft  comes  on,  it  will  cut  down  the  Hems  of  thefe 
plants  which  conftantly  decay  in  the  winter,  but  their 
roots  will  abide  in  the  ground,  and  come  up  again  the 
fucceeding  fpring. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  will  continue  many  years,  ef¬ 
pecially  if  they  are  planted  in  a  dry  foil,  for  wet  in  win¬ 
ter  Handing  about  the  roots  will  caufe  them  to  rot  j  and 
lbmetimes  the  froft  in  very  fevere  winters  will  kill 
them,  if  the  furface  of  the  ground  is  not  covered  v/ith 
mulch,  but  in  our  ordinary  winters  they  are  never 
injured. 

Parkinfon  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  make  ufe  of  the  juice  of  the  root  as  a  familiar 
•purge*,  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  juice  will  work  ftrongly. 
Of  late  there  have  been  fome  quacks,  who  pretend  to 
cure  cancers  with  this  herb,  but  I  have  not  met  with 
one  inftance  of  its  having  been  ferviceable  in  that  dif- 
order.  The  inhabitants  of  North  America  boil  the 
young  fhoots  of  this  plant,  and  eat  it  like  Spinach. 
The  juice  of  the  berries  ftain  paper  and  linen  of  a 
beautiful  purple  colour,  but  it  will  not  laft  long.  If 
there  could  be  a  method  of  fixing  the  dye,  it  might 
be  very  ufeful. 

The  vignerons  in  Portugal,  for  many  years  made  ufe 
of  the  juice  of  the  berries  of  this  plant  to  mix  with 
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their  red  port  wines  when  they  made  it,  which  o 
deep  colour  to  the  wine*,  and  when  there  was  too'mv 
of  this  juice  added,  it  gave  a  very  difagreeable  tafte 
the  wine  j  and  complaint  of  this  p radice  havino-  [>( 
communicated  to  his  Portuguefe  Majefty,  he  caVe' 
ders  that  the  Hems  of  the  Phytolacca  Ihould  be  ( 
down  and  deftroyed  before  they  produced  berries 
prevent  the  ufe  of  this  juice  for  the  future,  in  ore 
to  gain  a  better  reputation  to  the  wine  of  that  count 
Some  of  this  unmixed  wine  I  have  drank,  andfou 
it  much  more  palatable  and  lighter  than  any  p< 
wine  I  had  ever  before  tailed  *,  but  whether  this 
ftill  continued  in  that  country,  I  cannot  fay. 

The  lecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanilh  We 
Indies ;  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  found  it  growing 
great  plenty  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  inhabitat 
conftantly  uied  it  for  their  table.  This  plant  is  bie 
nial,  feldom  continuing  longer  than  two  years  •  3’ 
when  it  flowers  and  produces  plenty  of  feeds  the  fi 
year,  the  plants  frequently  die  before  the  followit 
lpring.  This  hath  an  herbaceous  ftalk  about  tv 
feet  high,  about  the  fize  of  a  man’s  finger,  dividiil 
at  the  top  into  two  or  three  Ihort  branches,  garnilh] 
with  ovalfpear-lhaped  leaves  near  fix  inches  long,  a-j 
almoft  three  broad,  drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end 
they  have  a  ftrong  longitudinal  midrib,  and  fever! 
tranfverfe  veins  running  from  that  to  the  fides  ol 
deep  green,  and  have  foot-llalks  an  inch  and  a  hr| 
long,  placed  without  order  on  the  ftalk.  The  fix' 
ftalks  of  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  til 
branches  oppofite  to  the  leaves  *,  they  are  feven  | 
eight  inches  long  *,  the  lower  part,  about  two  inch' 
in  length,  is  naked  ;  the  remaining  part  is  garnilhej 
with  white  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  whkj 
are  white,  having  a  blufh  of  purple  in  the  middll 
each  being  cut  into  five  fegments  almoft  to  the  bo 
tom,  and  have  from  eight  to  fourteen  ftamina,  an; 
ten  ftyles  in  each  flower,  which  are  lucceeded  bv  fit 
berries,  having  ten  deep  furrows  divided  into  fo  man 
cells,  each  containing  one  or  two  fmooth  feeds.  Thi! 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  lat 
in  the  autumn. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Malabar,  fron 
whence  I  received  the  feeds ;  this  plant  is  annual,  al 
ways  perifhing  foon,  after  it  has  perfected  feeds,  (otha 
in  this  particular  it  differs  greatly  from  the  firft:  •,  thi 
rifes  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  from  two  to  three  fee 
high,  which  has  feveral  longitudinal  furrows,  am 
changes  the  latter  part  of  fummer  to  a  purplidi  colour 
It  divides  at  the  top  into  three  or  four  branches,  gar 
nifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  fix  or  feven  inche 
long,  and  almoft  three  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing 
to  a  point  at  each  end  *,  they  are  of  a  deep  green; 
and  have  Ihort  foot-ftalks  ;  fometimes  they  ftand  all 
ternately,  at  others  they  are  placed  oppofite,  and  an 
frequently  oblique  to  the  foot-ftalk.  The  foot-ftalk j 
of  the  flowers  come  cut  from  the  fide  of  the  branch? 
oppofite  to  the  leaves  *,  they  are  nine  or  ten  inche 
long,  the  lower  part  being  naked  as  in  the  other  forts  ! 
but  this  is  much  fhorter  than  the  other  fpecies ;  thi 
other  part  is  garnifhed  with  larger  flowers  than  thof 
of  the  other  forts  ;  they  are  white  on  their  infide,  ojj 
an  herbaceous  colour  on  their  edges,  and  purplilh  oil 
their  outfide,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks  *,  thei 
have  not  always  the  fame  number  of  ftamina,  form 
of  them  have  but  eight,  and  others  nine  or  eleven' 
which  are  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits.  Thefi 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  orbicular,  compreffed,  fofi 
berries  divided  by  deep  furrows  on  their  outfide  inti 
ten  cells,  each  containing  one  fmooth  fbining  black 
feed ;  the  racemus  of  flowers  is  very  narrow  at  thr 
top,  where  it  is  commonly  inclined.  This  flowers  i 
July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn 
foon  after  which  the  plant  decays. 

The  berries  of  this  lore  are  very  fucculent,  and  the:; 
juice  ftains  paper  and  linen  of  a  beautiful  purple  co< 
lour,  but  it  is  not  permanent. 

Thefe  two  forts  are  not  fo  hardy  as  the  firft,  fo  the: 
feeds  fhould  be  fawn  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  thr 
lpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  thel 
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#  Id  be  tranfplanted  to  another  hot-bed  to  bring 
'  jj  a  forward,  obferving  to  {hade  them  from  the  fun 
bey  have  taken  new  root  •,  after  which  they  (hould 
reated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  exotic 
ts  and  the  beginning  of  July  they  may  be  tranf- 
ted  out  upon  a  warm  border,  or  into  pots  tilled 
light  rich  earth,  and  (haded  from  the  fun  till 
have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  will  re- 
,  to  be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  kept 
cl  tfrom  weeds.  As  thefe  plants  perfect  their  feeds 
y  autumn,  they  may  be  eafily  preferved. 
fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Mexico,  from 
nee  the  feeds  were  fent  to  Paris  fome  years  paft, 
they  have  been  fent  to  Spain  many  years  fince  ; 
here  are  growing  in  fome  of  the  gardens,  feveral 
which  are  now  upward  of  twenty  feet  high  *,  and 
vc  been  credibly  informed,  there  are  fome  of  the 
which  produce  male,  and  others  female  flowers 
.  but  as  the  plant  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  has  not 
et  produced  any  flowers  which  have  opened  per- 
y,  fo  I  cannot  from  my  own  obfervations  deter- 
this. 

plant  hath  a  ftrong  woody  Hem  as  large  as  a 
s  leg,  which  fends  out  many  irregular  branches, 
ilhed  with  oval  fpear-flaaped  leaves  fix  inches 
and  almoft  three  broad,  having  large  midribs, 
h  are  of  a  purple  colour  when  the  leaves  are  fully 
the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  bafe  of  the 
(talks  of  the  , leaves,  in  a  racemus  like  thole  of 
jther  fpecies ;  but  as  thofe  on  the  plant  in  the 
fea  Garden  were  produced  late  in  the  feafon,  fo 
dropped  off  before  they  opened, 
fpecies  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  during 
ummer  months,  which  Ihould  be  planted  in  pots 
1  with  light  earth  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
aed,  covering  the  pots  with  hand-glafles  to  ex- 
e  the  air  from  the  cuttings,  and  duly  (hading 
1  from  the  fun  •,  in  about  five  or  fix  weeks  they 
put  out  roots,'  when  they  may  be  each  planted 
a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  the  bed 
(hading  them  daily  till  they  have  taken  new 
•  then  they  (hould  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open 
where  they  may  remain  till  the  end  of  Septem- 
when  they  muft  be  removed  into  a  moderate  ftove 
he  winter  feafon,  for  they  will  not  live  through 

winter  in  a  green-houfe,  unlefs  it  is  a  very  warm 
\ 

ICEA.  Solanoides.  Tourn.  Aft.  Tar.  1 706. 

'he  Characters  are, 

flower  has  no  petals  the  empalement  which  inclofes 
arts  of  generation  is  compofed  of  four  oblong ,  oval, 
red  leaves ,  which  are  by  fome  called  petals.  It  hath 
l lamina ,  which  Jland  ere  hi  and  clofe  together ,  termi- 
i  by  fmall  fmmuts.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  large 
1 'ifh  germen ,  fupporting  a  floor t  jlyle ,  crowned  by  an 
re  Jligma.  He  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh 
1  fitting  upon  the  reflected  empalement ,  having  one  cell , 
fing  a  rough  feed  of  the  fame  form. 

1  ve  taken,  the  freedom  of  inlcribing  this  genus  of 
p  ts  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
is  not  only  a  great  encourager  of  botanical  ftu- 
but  greatly  (killed  in  the  fcience  himfelf. 
rnefort  firft  placed  this  with  tire  Phytolacca,  mak- 
it  a  fpecies  of  that  genus  •,  but  as  the  flowers  of 
tolacca  have  five  petals  or  leaves  to ,  the  empale- 
t,  and  ten  ftamina,  and  the  flowers  of  this  have 
four  petals  and  eight  ftamina,  and  the  berries  of 
tolacca  have  ten  cells,  and  thefe  have  but  one,  fo 
could  not  with  propriety  be  joined  together-, 
efore  upon  mature  conftderation  Tournefort  con- 
ited  a  new  genus  of  itv  by  the  title  of  Solanoides, 
publilhed  the  charafters  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
^Idemy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1706;  but  as  all 
tl  e  titles  of  plants  which  end  with  oides,  have  been 
b  iter  botanifts  changed,  fo  I  (hall  join  this  to  the 
feftion  of  Linn^us’s  eighth  clafs,  who  has  fup- 
ptd  this  to  be  the  fame  with  Plumier’s  Rivinia,  fo 
h  las  applied  that  title  to  this  plant,  and  believed 
I  mier  was  miftaken  when  he  drew  eight  ftamina  to 
flower ;  but  Plumier’s  Rivinia  is  totally  different 
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from  this  plant,  and  the  flowers  of  it  have  eight  fU- 
mina  as  Plunder  has  reprefented  k. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pierce  a  ( Glabra )  folds  ovate -1  an  ceolatis  glabris, 
Piercea  with  oval ,  fpear-fbapei ,  Jmootb  leaves.  Sola- 
noides  Americana,  circaeae  folds  glabris.  Tourn.  Aft. 
Par.  1706.  American  Solanoides  with  fmooth  Enchanters 
Night jhade  leaves. 

2.  Piercea  ( Pomcntofa )  folds  cordaus  pubefeentibus. 
Piercea  with  heart -fhaped  downy  leaves.  Solanoides  Ame¬ 
ricana  circasre  folds  cancfcentibus.  Tourn.  Aft.  Par. 
1 706.  American  Solanoides  with  hoary  leaves  like  En¬ 
chanters  Nightfhade. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  mod  of  the  iilands  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  but  the  firft  is  the  mod  common 
there.  This  rifes  with  a  (lender  herbaceous  ftalk  three 
or  four  feet  high,  and  by  age  becomes  a  little  ligneous 
at  the  bottom.  It  divides  into  many  branches  which 
are  herbaceous,  and  have  angles ;  thefe  are  garniflied 
with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  near  four  inches  long, 
and  two  broad  in  the  middle ;  they  are  of  a  bright 
green,  and  have  (lender  fcct-ftalks  an  inch  and  a 
half  broad.  The  foot- (talks  of  the  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  at  the  bafe  of  the 
foot-ftaiks  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  from  four  to  five 
inches  long,  fuftaining  a  great  number  of  fmall  white 
flowers,  ranged  along  the  upper  part  on  both  (ides. 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  red  berries  full  of  a  red 
juice,  inclofing  one  hard  feed  of  the  fame  form. 
There  is  a  iuccefiion  of  flowers  upon  this  plant  mod 
part  of  the  year,  which  are  fucceeded  by  berries  ri¬ 
pening  after  each  other,  fo  that  the  plants  are  feldom 
deftitute  of  them  •,  and  although  the  flowers  make  but 
a  fmall  appearance,  yet  the  long  bunches  of  bright  red 
berries,  hanging  on  all  the  branches  great  part  of  the 
year,  have  a  fine  effedh 

The  fecond  fort  grows  taller  than  the  firft,  and  the 
branches  grow  more  ereft ;  the  Jeaves  are  fmaller, 
heart-(haped,  and  covered  with  (hort  hairy  down  5 
the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  not  fo  long,  and  the  flowers 
are  not  fo  clofely  placed  together,  and  have  longer 
foot-ftalks.  This  continues  flowering  and  producing 
ripe  fruit  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  other,  mod  part  of 
the  year. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be 
fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are  kept  long 
out  of  the  ground  they  feldom  grow  the  fame  year. 
They  (hould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  ;  and  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  (hould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  gently  watered  as  the  earth  becomes  dry.  When 
the  plants  are  two  inches  high,  they  (hould  be  each 
planted  in  a  fmall  halfpenny  pot  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  obferving  to 
(hade  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root  after  which 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  exotic 
plants,  by  admitting  frefh  air  to  them  daily,  according 
to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  giving  them  water 
as  often  as  they  require  it.  When .  the  plants  have 
obtained  ftrength,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
ftove,  and  may  be  placed  on  (helves,  and  there  they 
muft  conftantly  remain,  for  they  are  too  tender  to 
thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England  in  the  warmed:  part 
of  the  year. 

The  juice  of  the  berries  of  thefe  plants  will  (tain  pa¬ 
per  and  linen  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  I  have  made: 
many  experiments  with  it  to  colour  flowers,  which  have 
fucceeded  extremely  well;  thefe  were  made  in  the 
following  manner.  I  preffed  out  thejuice  of  the  ber¬ 
ries,  and  mixed  it  with  common  water,  putting  it  into  a 
phial,  (haking  it  well  together  for  fome  time,  till  the 
water  was  thoroughly  tinged ;  then  I  cut  off  the  flowers 
which  were  juft  fully  blown,  and  placed  their  (talks 
into  the  phial,  and  in  one  night  the  flowers  have  been 
finely  variegated  with  red.  I  he  flowers  which  I  made 
the  experiments  on  were  the  Tuberoft  and  the  double 
white  Narciffus. 

P  I L  O  S  E  L  L  A.  See  Bieracium. 
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PIMP  IN  ELL  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  328.  Tragofe- 
linum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  309.  tab.  163.  Burnet 
Saxifrage  •,  in  French,  Boncage. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  bath  an  umbellated  flower  •,  the  principal  umbel  is  com- 
pofed  of  many  rays  or  fmaller  umbels  neither  of  thefe 
have  any  involucrums ,  and  the  empalements  are  fcarce  vifi- 
ble  ;  the  greater  umbel  is  uniforyn.  ‘The  flowers  have  five 
heart-fhaped  inflexed  petals ,  which  are  nearly  equal,  and 
five  ftamina  which  are  longer  than  the  petals,  terminated 
by  roundifh  fummits.  The  germen  is  fituated  under  the 
flower,  fupporting  two  fhort  ftyles,  crowned  by  cbtufe  ftig- 
mas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  oval  fruit, 
divided  in  two  parts ,  containing  two  oblong  feeds ,  plain  on 
the  infide  and  convex  on  the  other,  and  furrowed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  dais,  which  includes  thole  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are. 

1.  Pimpinella  {Major)  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  cordatis 
ferratis,  fummis  fitnplicibus  trifidis.  Burnet  Saxifrage 
with  -winged  leaves  near  the  root,  having  heart-fhaped 
fawed  lobes,  and  fmgle  three-pointed  leaves  at  the  top  of 
the  flalk.  Tragofelinum  majus,  umbella  Candida. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  309.  Greater  Burnet  Saxifrage  with 
a  white  umbel. 

2.  Pimpinella  {Saxifraga)  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  fa- 
dicalibus  lubrotundis,  fummis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  263.  Burnet  Saxifrage  with  whiged  leaves,  thofe 
at  the  bottom  having  lobes  which  are  roundifh ,  but  thofe  at 
the  top  linear.  Tragofelinum  alterum  majus.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  309.  Another  greater  Burnet  Saxifrage. 

3.  Pimpinella  ( Hircina )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  radica- 
libus  pinnatifidis*  fummis  linearibus  trifidis.  Burnet 
Saxifrage  with  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  of  the  bottom 
leaves  are  wing-pointed,  and  the  upper  ones  linear  and  tri¬ 
fid.  Tragofelinum  minus.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  Lef- 
fer  Burnet  Saxifrage. 

4.  Pimpinella  {Nigra)  foliis  pinnatis  hirfutis,  foliolis 
radicalibus  cordatis  inaequaliter  ferratis,  fummis  line¬ 
aribus  quinquefidis.  Burnet  Saxifrage  with  hairy  winged 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  of  the  bottom  leaves  are  heart-fhaped, 
unequal  and  fawed,  the  upper  ones  linear  and  five-pointed. 
Tragofelinum  radice  nigra  Germanicum.  Juflieu. 
Hort.  Chelf.  Cat.  100.  German  Burnet  Saxifrage  with  a 
black  root. 

5.  Pimpinella  {Auftriaca)  foliis  pinnatis  lucidis  foli¬ 
olis  radicalibus  lanceolatis,  pinnato  ferratis,  fummis  li¬ 
nearibus  pinnatifidis.  Burnet  Saxifrage  with  fhining 
winged  leaves ,  the  lobes  of  whofe  bottom  leaves  are  fpear- 
fhaped  and  fawed,  and  the  upper  ones  Imear  and  wing- 
pointed.  Tragofelinum  Auftriacum  maximum,  foliis 
profundifilme  incifis.  Boerh.  Hort.  Chelf.  Cat.  100. 
Largeft  Burnet  Saxifrage  of  Auftri a,  whofe  leaves  are 
deeply  cut. 

6.  Pimpinella  {Peregrina)  foliis  radicalibus  pinnatis 
crenatis,  fummis  cuneiformibus  incifis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  164.  Burnet  Saxifrage,  whofe  lower  leaves  are 
winged  and  indented  on  their  edges,  and  the  upper  ones 
wedge-fhaped  and  cut.  Apium  peregrinum  foliis  fub- 
rotundis.  C.  B.  P.  153.  Foreign  Parfley  with  roundifio 
leaves. 

7.  Pimpinella  {Anifum)  foliis  radicalibus  trifidis  incifis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  264.  Pimpinel  with  trifid  cut  lower 
leaves.  Anifum  vulgare.  Cluf.  Hift.  2.  p.  202.  Com¬ 
mon  Anife. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods,  and  on  the 
fide  of  banks  near  hedges  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  efpecially  upon  chalky  land.  The  lower  leaves 
of  this  fort  are  wing-fhaped,  compofed  of  three  pair 
of  heart-fhaped  lobes,  and  terminated  by  an  odd  one ; 

'  they  are  fharply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  midrib.  The  lower  lobes  which  are  the  largeft, 
are  near  two  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad 
at  their  bale,  and  are  of  a  dark  green.  The  ftalks 
are  more  than  a  foot  high,  dividing  into  four  or  five 
branching  toot-ftalks  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  is 
garniftied  with  winged  leaves,  fliaped  like  thofe  at 
the  bottom,  but  Imaller ;  thofe  upon  the  branches 
.  are  fhort  and  trifid ;  the  branches  are  terminated  by 
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fmall  umbels  of  white  flowers,  which  are  compofe 
fmaller  umbels  or  rays.  The  flowers  have  five  he 
fhaped  petals  which  turn  inward,  and  are  fuccee 
by  two  narrow,  oblong,  channelled  feeds.  Jt  fl0, 
in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  There 
variety  of  this  with  red  flowers,  which  is  freque 
found  among  the  other,  and  riles  from  the  fame  f 
The  fecond  lort  grows  naturally  in  dry  pafttrre; 
many  parts  of  England  •,  the  lower  leaves  of  this  ™ 
compofed  of  four  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by 
odd  one  ;  thefe  are  roundifh  ;  thofe  on  the  lower 
of  the  leaf  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  -and  the  f 
breadth  ;  they  jire  indented  on  their  edges J  the  ff 
rife  near  a  foot  high,  fending  out  three  or  four  f 
der  branches,  which  are  garniftied  with  very  nar 
leaves.  The  umbels  of  flowers  are  fmaller  than  t! 
of  the  firft,  as  are  alfo  the  flowers  and  feeds.  It  flov 
about  the  fame  time. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  dry  gravelly 
tures  in  feveral  parts  of  England  •,  the  lower  leave; 
this  fort  have  five  or  fix  pair  of  lobes  terminated 
an  odd  one,  which  are  deeply  cut  almoft  to  their  n 
rib  in  form  of  wings.  The  ftalks  are  flender 
rife  about  a  foot  high,  fending  out  a  few  re¬ 
branches,  which  have  a  narrow  trifid  leaf  placed  at  e 
joint,  and  are  terminated  by  fmall  umbels  of  w! 
flowers,  compofed  of  feveral  rays  ftanding  upon  pre 
long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  app. 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  feeds  of  the  fourth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Pc 
by  Dr.  Bernard  de  Juflieu.  The  lower  leaves  of  t 
fort  are  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  pair  of  lobes  ter: 
nated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  heart-fhaped,  aim 
two  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  near  t! 
bafe  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  of  a  pale  green.  The  ft; 
rifes  near  two  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branch 
which  have  one  narrow  five-pointed  leaf  ateachjei: 
and  are  terminated  with  umbels  of  white  flowers  li 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 

The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fort  I  gathered  in  Dr.  Bot 
haave’s  private  garden  near  Leyden  ■,  the  fynonir 
applied  to  it  was  the  title  he  gave  me  for  it,  and 
told  me  he  had  received  the  feeds  of  it  from  Auftr: 
The  lower  leaves  have  five  pair  of  lobes  terminal 
by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  placed  at  a  wider  diftan 
from  each  other  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts;  th 
are  near  two  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of . 
inch  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  ea 
end,  and  are  deeply  cut  in  regular  jags  oppofite, 
form  of  a  winged  leaf ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  a 
have  long  foot-ftalks.  The  ftalks  rife  two  feet  hie 
dividing  at  the  top  into  two  or  three  flender  branch 
garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  one  wing-pointed  narml 
leaf.  The  umbels  of  flowers  are  very  like  the  firft.  j 
All  thefe  forts  have  perennial  roots  ;  they  are  prop} 
gated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in  the  autumn,  wj 
more  certainly  fucceed  than  when  they  are  fown  Is 
the  fpring.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  i| 
quire  no  other  culture  but  to  thin  them  when  they  at 
too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds;  the  j 
cond  year  they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds,  a| 
the  roots  will  abide  fome  years,  and  continue  to  pil 
duce  flowers  and  feeds,  if  they  grow  in  poor  land,  f 
The  firft  fort  is  diredted  for  medicinal  ufe,  but  t| 
herbwomen  either  bring  the  third  fort  to  market  j 
it,  or  what  is  worfe,  fubftitute  Burnet  and'  Mead1 
Saxifrage  in  its  ftead.  It  enters  the  pulvis  ari  cc 
pofitis,  and  is  efteemed  good  for  the  gravel.' 

The  laft  fort  is  the  common  Anife  r  this  is  an  anr. 
plant,  v/hich  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  but  is  cultiva1 
in  Maita  and  Spain,  from  which  countries  the  fe< 
are  annually  brought  to  England.  From  thefe  fe< 
there  is  a  diftilled  water,  and  an  oil  drawn  for  me 
cinal  ufe.  The  paftry-cooks  alfo  make  great  ufe 
thefe  feeds  in  feveral  of  their  compofitions,  -  to  g 
them  an  aromatic  tafte  and  fmell.  The  lower  lea 
are  divided  into  three  lobes,  which  are  deeply  cut 
their  edges  ;  the  ftalk  rife*  a  foot  and  a  half  hr 
dividing  into  feveral  flender  branches,  which  areg 
nifhed  with  narrow  leaves,  cut  into  three  or  four  r  * 
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fegments,  and  are  terminated  by  pretty  large 
j(  g  umbels,  compofed  of  many  fmaller  umbels  or 
which  Hand  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The 
fl  rers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellowilh  white  ;  the  feeds 
a  oblong  and  fwelling.  It  llowers  in  July,  and  if  the 
Dn  proves  warm,  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn. 

1  ;  feeds  of  this  fhould  be  lown  the  beginning  of 
p  -il  upon  a  warm  border,  .where  the  plants  are  to 
ain  ;  when  they  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned, 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture 
plant  requires,  but  is  too  tender  to  be  cultivated 
ingland  for  profit. 

ASTER.  SeePmus. 

GUICULA,  Butterwort. 
plant  is  found  growing  upon  bogs  in  many 
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s  of  England,  but  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens, 
fhall  pafs  it  over  with  barely  mentioning  it. 

J  S.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  585.  tab.  355.  Raii 
h.  Plant.  138.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  956.  The  Pine- 
;  in  French,  Pin. 
he  Characters  are, 

male  flowers  are  collected  in  a  ficaly  conical  bunch  ; 
have  no  petals ,  but  many  fiamina ,  which  are  connected 
heir  bafe ,  but  divide  at  the  top,  terminated  by  crchi 
nits  ;  thefe  are  included  in  the  fcales ,  which  fupply 
want  of  petals  and  empalement.  The  female  flowers 
:olle£ied  in  a  common  oval  cone ,  and  ftand  at  a  dif- 
•  from  the  male  on  the  fame  tree.  Under  each  fcale 
ie  cone  is  produced  two  flowers ,  which  have  no  petals, 
fmall  germen  fupporting  an  awl-Jhaped  flyle ,  crowned 
fingle  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  ob- 
oval  nut,  crowned  with  a  wing,  included  in  the  rigid 
of  the  cone . 

3  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  febtion 
innaeus’s  twenty-fourth  clafs,  which  includes  the 
ts  with  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant, 
fe  ftamina  are  joined  in  one  body  ;  to  this  genus  he 
the  Larix  and  Abies  of  Tournefort. 

'he  Species  are, 

us  ( Sylveflris )  foliis  geminis  primordialibus  folita- 
^labris.  Hort.  Cliff.  450.  Pine-tree  with  two  leaves 
ch  fheath,  but  the  fir  ft  leaves  are  fingle.  Pinus  fyl- 
•is.  C.  B.  P.  491.  The  wild  Pine,  or  Pineafter. 
us  ( Pinea )  foliis  geminis  primordialibus  lolitariis 
tis.  Pine-tree  with  two  gray  leaves  coming  out  of  each 
'h,  and  the  firfi  leaves  fingle.  Pinus  fativa.  C.  B.  P. 
The  cultivated  Pine-tree,  commonly  called  the  Stone 

jus  {Rubra)  foliis  geminis  brevioribus  glaucis, 


parvis  mucronatis.  Pine-tree  with  two  floor  ter 
leaves  proceeding  out  of  each  fioeath,  and  fmall  acute- 
ted  cones.  Pinus  fylveftris  foliis  brevibus  glaucis, 
is  parvis  albentibus.  Raii  Syn.  2.  288.  Wild, Pine 
floor  ter  gray  leaves,  and  fmall  whitifh  cones,  called 
ch  Fir  or  Pine. 

1  jus  ( Tartarica )  foliis  geminis  brevioribus  latiufcu- 
li  glaucis,  conis  minimis.  Pine-tree  with  two  fhorter 
b  id  leaves  in  each  fheath  which  are  gray,  and  the 
/;  lleft  cone  Si  commonly  called  Tartarian  Pine. 

mus  ( Montana )  foliis  fepius  ternis  tenuioribus  vi- 
bus,  conis  pyramidatis,  fquamis  obtufis.  Pine  with 
•e  narrow  green  leaves  often  in  each  fioeath,  and  pyra- 
al  cones  with  blunt  fcales.  Pinus  fylveftris  montana 
ra.  C.  B.  P.  421.  Another  wild  Mountain  Pine, 
ed  Mugho. 

nus  ( Cembro )  foliis  quinis  lasvibus.  H.  Scan.  32. 
I  1.  Sp.  Plant.  1  "oo.  Pine-tree  with,  five  fmooth  leaves 
ach  fheath.  Pinus  fylveftris  montana  tertia.  C.  B. 
491.  The  third  wild  Mountain  Pine ,  called  Cembro. 
nus  ( Maritima )  foliis  geminis  longioribus  glabris, 
C|  is  longioribus  tenuioribufque.  Pine-tree  with  two 
er  fmooth  leaves  in  each  fioeath,  and  longer  narrower 
■s.  Pinus  maritima  feeunda.  Tabern.  Icon.  937 
fecond  maritime  Pine. 
nus  ( Halepenfis )  foliis  geminis  tenuiffimis,  conis 
ufis,  ramis  patulis.  Tab.  208.  Pine-tree  with  two 
row  leaves  in  each  fheath,  obtufe  cones ,  and  fpreading 
nches.  Pinus  Halepenfis,  foliis  tenuibus  l^te  viri- 
*  us.  Rand.  Hort.  Chelf.  Cat.  158.  Aleppo  Pine  with 
y  narrow  dark  green  leaves. 
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9.  Pinus  ( Virginian  a)  foliis  geminis  brevioribus,  corns 
vis,  fquamis  acutis.  Pine-tree  with  two  fhorter  leaves 
in  each  (heath ,  and  fmall  cones  with  acute  fcales.  Pinus 
Virginiana  foliis  binis  brevioribus  &  crallioribus  letis, 
minori  cono  ftngulis  Iquamarum  capitibus  aculeo  do- 
natis.  Pluk.  Aim.  297.  Virginian  Pine  with  two  fhorter 
and  thicker  leaves  in  each  fheath,  and  a  fmaller  cone  with 
each  fcale  ending  in  a  prickle,  commonly  called  Jerfey  Pine. 

10.  Pinus  ( Rigida )  foliis  ternis,  conis  longioribus  fqua¬ 
mis  rigidionbus.  Pine-tree  with  three  leaves,  and  longer 
cones  having  rigid  fcales ,  commonly  called  three-leaved 
Virginian  Pine. 

11.  Pinus  {Tada)  folks  longioribus  tenuioribus  ternis, 
conis  maximis  laxis.  Pine-tree  with  three  longer  nar¬ 
rower  leaves,  and  the  largejl  loofe  cones.  Pinus  Virgi¬ 
niana  tenuifolia  tripilis,  ic.  ternis  plerumque  ex  uno  fo- 
iiculo  letis  ftrobilis  majoribus  Pluk.  Aim.  297.  Vir¬ 
ginian  Pine-tree  with  three  narrow  leaves  in  each  fioeath, 
and  larger  cones ,  called  the  Frankincenfe-tree< 

12.  Pinus  fEcbjnata)  Virginiana  pneiongis  foliis  tenui¬ 
oribus,  cono  echinato  gracili.  Pluk.  Aim.' 297.  Virgi¬ 
nian  Pine  with  longer  and  narrower  leaves ,  and  a  flender 
prickly  cone ,  called  three-leaved  Baftard  Pine. 

13.  Pinus  ( Strobus )  foliis  quinis  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant* 
1001.  Pine-tree  with  five  rough  leaves  in  each  fioeath , 
commonly  called  Lord  JVeymcuth’s  Pine. 

14.  Pinus  ( Palujiris )  foliis  ternis  longifiimis.  Pine-tree 
with  the  longeft  leaves  growing  by  threes  out  of  each 
fheath.  Pinus  Americana  paluftris  trifolia,  folks  lon- 
giflimis.  Du  Hamel.  Three-leaved,  Marfio,  American 
Pine  with  the  longeft  leaves. 

There  are  tome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  have  not  been  fufficiently  examined  to 
afeertain  their  differences  ^  and  it  is  probable  fome  of 
the  European  kinds,  which  are  now  iuppofed  to  be 
only  varieties  of  the  forts  here  enumerated,  may  be 
diftindt  fpecies  *  but  as  I  have  had  no  opportunities 
of  feeing  them,  fo  I  have  omitted  them  here. 

The  firft  fort  here  enumerated  is  the  Pineafter,  or 
wild  Pine,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  mountains  in 
Italy  and  the  ibuth  of  France,  where  there  are  forefts 
of  thefe  trees,  which,  if  iuffered  to  ftand,  grow  to  a 
large  fize  •,  bu.t  in  Switzerland  they  are  frequently  cut 
into  fliingles  for  covering  their  houfes,  and  alfo  for 
making  pitch  ;  and  in  the  fouth  of  France,  the  young 
trees  are  cut  for  flakes  to  fupport  their  Vines.  This 
grows  to  a  large  fize  ;  the  branches  extend  on  every 
fide  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  while  the  trees  are 
young,  they  are  fully  garniihed  v/ith  leaves,  efpecially 
where  they  are  not  lo  clofe  as  to  exclude  the  air  from 
thefe  within  ^  but  as  they  advance  in  age,  the  branches 
appear  naked,  and  all  thofe  which  are  fituated  be¬ 
low  become  uniightly  after  years,  for  which  reafon 
they  have  not  been  much  in  efteem  of  late  ;  for  as  the 
wood  of  the  Scotch  Fir  is  much  preferable  to  this, 
and  the  branches  being  generally  better  garnifhed  with 
leaves,  lb  the  latter  has  been  more  generally  propagated 
than  the  former.  The  branches  of  this  fort  grow  at  a 
wider  diftance  than  thofe  of  the  Scotch  Pine,  and  are 
more  horizontal ;  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  thicker, 
and  longer,  and  grow  .ft  r  a  it,  have  a  broad  furface 
on  their  infide,  which  has  a  furrow  or  channel  running 
longitudinally,  they  are  of  a  darker  green,  and  their 
points  are  obtufe.  The  cones  of  this  are  feven  or 
eight  inches  long, .pyramidal,  and  have  pointed  fcales  ; 
the  feeds  are  oblong,  a  little  flatted  on  their  Tides, 
and  have  narrow  wings  on  their  tops. 

The  fecond  fort,  which  is  generally  called  the  Stone 
Pine,  is  very  common  in  Italy;  but  I  much  doubt  of 
the  country  where  it  grows  naturally,  for  fo  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  there  are  none  of  thefe  trees 
growing  in  any  part  of  Italy,  but  where  they  have 
been  planted,  or  where  the  feeds  have  flattered  from 
planted  trees  ;  and  I  have  frequently  received  the 
feeds  of  a  Pine  from  China,  which  were  taken  out  of 
the  cones  fo  like  thofe  of  this  fort,  as  not  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  them  ;  but  thefe  have  never  grown, 
either  by  their  being  too  old,  or  from  their  having 
been  taken  out  of  the  cones  ;  for  if  the  feeds  of  Pines 
are  kept  in  the  cones,  they  will  grow  at  ten  or  twelve 
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years  old ;  but  when  they  are  out  of  the  cones,  they 
feldom  grow  well  after  two  years,  and  fome  forts  do 
not  grow  after  one  year.  The  leaves  of  this  are  not 
quite  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and  are  of  a 
grayifh  or  lea-green  colour ;  the  cones  are  not  more 
than  five  inches  long,  but  are  very  thick,  roundifh,  and 
end  in  an  obtufe  point  ;  the  fcales  of  the  cones  are  flat, 
and  the  feeds  are  more  than  twice  the  fize  of  thofe  of 
the  former.  The  kernels  of  thefe  are  frequently  ferved 
up  in  deferts  to  the  table  during  the  winter  feafon  in 
Italy,  and  formerly  they  were  ufed  in  medicine  here, 
but  of  late  years  the  Piflachia  nuts  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  iubftituted  in  lieu  of  them.  The  wood  ot  this 
tree  is  white,  not  fo  fuH  of  refin  as  many  of  the  other 
forts,  fo  is  never  cultivated  for  its  wood,  but  chiefly 
for  the  beauty  of  its  leaves  and  for  the  nuts,  which 
are  much  efteemed  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  in  Italy. 
The  third  fort  is  generally  known  here  by  the  title  of 
Scotch  Pine,  from  its  growing  naturally  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Scotland,  but  it  is  common  in  mod  parts  of 
Europe  •,  and  Monf.  du  Hamel  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  mentions  his  having  received 
cones  of  this  tree  from  St.  Domingo  in  the  Weft-In¬ 
dies,  fo  concludes  that  it  grows  indifferently  in  torrid, 
frozen,  and  temperate  zones.  It  is  by  John  Bauhin 
titled,  Pinus  fylveftris  Genevenfis  vulgaris  ;  fo  that  it 
grows  commonly  in  the  mountains  near  that  city,  and 
all  through  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  the  red  or  yellow  deal,  which  is 
the  moft  durable  of  any  of  the  kinds  yet  known  *  the 
leaves  of  this  tree  are  much  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the 
former  forts,  and  are  broader,  of  a  grayifh  colour, 
and  twifted,  growing  two  out  of  each  fheath  •,  the 
cones  are  fmall,  pyramidal,  and  end  in  narrow  points  ; 
they  are  of  a  light  colour,  and  the  feeds  are  fmall. 
This  fort  grows  well  upon  almoft  every  foil ;  I  have 
planted  numbers  of  the  trees  upon  Peat-pits,  where 
they  have  made  great  progrefs.  I  have  alfo  planted 
them  in  clay,  where  they  have  fucceeded  far  beyond 
expeftation  •,  and  upon  land,  gravel,  and  chalk,  they 
likewife  thrive  as  well  •,  but  as  they  do  not  grow  near 
fo  faft  upon  gravel  and  fand  as  upon  moift  ground,  fo 
the  wood  is  much  preferable  •,  for  thofe  trees  which 
have  been  cut  down  upon  moift  foils,  where  they  have 
made  the  greateft  progrefs,  when  they  have  been  fawn 
out  into  boards,  have  not  been  valuable,  the  wood 
has  been  white  and  of  a  loofe  texture  •,  whereas  thofe 
which  have  grown  upon  dry  gravelly  ground,  have 
proved  nearly  equal  to  the  beft  foreign  deals ;  and  I 
doubt  not  but  thofe  plantations  which  of  late  years 
have  been  made  of  thefe  trees,  will,  in  the  next  age, 
not  only  turn  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  their  poffef- 
fors,  but  alfo  become  a  national  benefit  •  therefore 
this  is  the  fort  which  I  would  recommend  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  on  barren  lands. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary,  from 
whence  I  received  the  feeds.  This  hath  a  great  re- 
femblance  to  the  Scotch  Pine,  but  the  leaves  are 
broader,  fhorter,  and  their  points  are  more  obtufe  ■, 
they  emit  a  ftrong  balfamic  odour  when  bruifed ;  the 
cones  of  this  are  very  fmall,  as  are  alfo  the  feeds,  fome 
of  which  were  black,  and  others  white ;  but  whether 
they  are  from  different  trees  or  the  fame,  I  could  not 
learn  ;  for  the  feeds  were  taken  out  of  the  cones,  but 
in  the  parcel  there  was  not  one  entire  cone. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains  in 
Switzerland ;  this  hath  very  narrow  green  leaves, 
which  grow  fometimes  by  pairs,  and  at  others  there 
are  three  coming  out  of  each  fheath  •,  thefe  generally 
ftand  eredt ;  the  cones  are  of  a  middle  fize  and  pyra¬ 
midal  •,  the  fcales  are  flat,  having  each  a  fmall  obtufe 
rifing,  but  are  very  compadt,  till  they  are  opened  by 
the  warmth  of  the  fun  the  fecond  fpring.  The  feeds 
of  this  are  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Pineafter,  but 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  Scotch  Pine. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Switzerland,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Siberian,  which  I 
greatly  doubt ;  for  the  cones  of  this  are  fhort  and 
roundifh,  and  the  fcales  are  clofe,  whereas  thofe  of 
the  Siberian  Pine  are  long  and  loofer  j  the  leaves  have 
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a  near  refemblance  to  each  other,  fo  far  as  I  have 
ferved  in  the  fpecimens  •,  but  the  plants  which  h  - 
been  raffed  from  the  Switzerland  feeds,  have  xn  e 
much  greater  progrefs  than  thofe  from  the  Sihei  q 
feeds,  which  can.  fcarce  be  kept  alive  in  England.  1  e 
leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  fmooth  to  the  touch,  c  a 
light  green,  and  five  of  them  come  out  from  the  ft  e 
fheath  •,  the  branches  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  the  • 
the  cones  are  about  three  inches  long,  and  the  fc;  s 
are  pretty  clofe  y-  the  feeds  are  pretty  large,  and  tl  r 
fhells  are  eafily  broken. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  in  the  maritime  parts  of  li  , 
and  the  louth  of  France  •,  this  hath  long  fmo  } 
leaves,  growing  by  pairs  in  each  fheath  •,  the  co  i 
are  very  long  and  flender ;  the  feeds  are  about  ; 
fize  of  thofe  of  the  Pineafter. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  near  Aleppo,  ant  > 
feveral  other  parts  of  Syria.  This  is  a  tree  of  rr  - 
dling  growth  in  its  native  foil,  and  in  England  th  - 
are  none  of  any  large  fize,  for  moft  of  the  pla  5 
which  were  growing  here  before  the  year  1 740,  w 
killed  by  the  froft  that  fevere  winter  •,  the  two  lar;: 
which  I  have  feen  are  growing  at  Goodwood  in  S'  - 
fex,  the  feat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richtnon  , 
thefe  had  been  tranfplanted  thither  the  year  before, 
had  fcarce  recovered  their  removal,  and  had  made 
fhoots  that  fummer,  therefore  efcaped  much  bet 
than  thofe  plants  which  were  in  great  vigour,  moft 
which  were  deftroyed.  This  tree  branches  out  j 
every  fide  near  the  root ;  the  branches  at firft  growl 
rizontally,  but  turn  their  ends  upward  ■,  their  bark 
fmooth,  and  of  a  dark  gray  colour.  The  leaves 
long  and  very  narrow,  of  a  dark  green,  and  grow 
pairs  in  each  fheath  •,  if  they  are  bruifed,  they  e: 
a  ftrong  refinous  odour.  The  cones  come  out  ft' 
the  fide  of  the  branches ;  they  are  not  much  mej 
than  half  the  length  of  thofe  of  the  Pineafter,  but : 
full  as  large  at  their  bafe ;  the  fcales  are  flatted,  a 
and  the  point  of  the  cone  obtufe.  The  feeds  t 
much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Pineafter,  but  of  the  far 
fhape. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  Nor 
America  this  never  rifes  to  any  great  height,  and 
the  leaft  efteemed  in  the  coun  try  of  all  the  forts.  Wh 
the  plants  are  young,  they  make  a  pretty  good  a 
pearance ;  but  when  they  get  to  the  height  of  : 
ven  or  eight  feet,  they  become  ragged  and  unlight. 
fo  are  not  worth  cultivating. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  oft 
parts  of  North  America,  where  it  riles  to  a  grt 
height ;  and  fo  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  growth1 
thofe  trees  which  are  now  here,  it  feems  likely  to  1 
cornea  large  tree  in  England.  There  are  many 
them  now  growing  in  the  noble  plantation  of  eve 
green  trees  in  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  pa  ; 
at  Wooburn,  which  are  twenty  feet  high,  though  ni 
of  many  years  handing,  and  keep  pace  with  the  oth:| 
kinds  of  Pines  and  Firs  in  the  fame  plantation,  i 
leaves  of  this  are  long,  three  generally  Handing 
each  fheath  ;  the  cones  of  this  fort  come  out  in  cl’, 
ters  round  the  branches  ;  they  are  as  long  as  theconl 
of  the  Pineafter,  and  have  rigid  fcales  ;  the  ieeds ;  j 
winged,  and  nearly  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  jnneait  j 
The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  Amend 
this  hath  very  long  narrow  leaves,  growing  by  tn: 
out  of  each  fheath  ;  the  cones  are  as  large  as  thofe  jj 
the  Stone  Pine,  but  the  fcales  are  loofer,  and  the  cot  I 
more  pointed.  The  fcales  of  this  open  horizontal r 
and  difeharge  the  feeds.  This  fort  was  fent  o'J 
from  America  to  Mr.  Ball  of  Exeter,  and  alio  to  II 
Compton  Bifhop  of  London,  by  the  title  of  Frank  1 
cenfe  Pine. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ;  the  cor', 
of  this  have  been  brought  to  England  ol  late  yeal 
by  the  title  of  Baftard  three-leaved  Pine.  The  ieav« 
of  this  fort  are  long  and  narrow ;  fometimes  there  23 
three  growing  in  each  fheath,  and  at  others  but  tW’l 
the  cones  are  long,  flender,  and  their  fcales  terminJ 
in  fharp  points  •,  they  are  rather  longer  than  theie 

the  Pineafter,  and  not  fo  thick.  I 
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;  e  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moil  parts  of 

t  rth  America,  where  it  is  called  the  white  Pine.  It 
lDC  of  the  tailed:  trees  of  all  the  lpecies,  often 
wing  a  hundred  feet  high  in  thofe  countries,  as  I 
-e  been  credibly  informed ;  the  bark  of  this  tree  is 
v  fmooth  and  delicate,  efpecially  when  young-, 
'leaves  are  long  and  flender,  five  growing  out  of 
h  fheath  ;  the  branches  are  pretty  clofely  garnifhed 
h  them,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance  ;  the  cones  are 
a-  flender,  and  very  loofe,  opening  with  the  firft 
math  of  the  fpring,  fo  that  if  they  are  not  gathered 
winter,  the  fcales(open  and  let  out  the  feeds.  Tire 
od  of  this  fort  is  eileemed  for  making  mails  for 
ps  it  is  in  England  titled  Lord  Weymouth’s,  or 
w  England  Pine.  As  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  ge- 
ally  thought  of  great  fervice  to  the. navy,  there  was 
aw  made  in  the  ninth  year  of  Queen  Anne  for  the 
nervation  of  the  trees,  and  to  encourage  their  growth 
America ;  and  it  is  within  forty  years  paft  thefe 
es  began  to  be  propagated  in  England  in  any 
:nty,  though  there  were  fome  large  trees  of  this 
t  growing  in  two  or  three  places  long  before,  par- 
ularly  at  Lord  Weymouth’s,  and  Sir  Wyndham 
tatchbull’s  in  Kent  and  it  has  been  chiefly  from  the 
ds  of  the  latter,  that  the  much  greater  number  of 
:fe  trees  now  in  England  have  been  railed  ;  for  al- 
)Ugh  there  has  annually  been  fome  or  the  feeds 
xight  from  America,  yet  thefe  have  been  few  in 
nparifon  to  the  produce  of  the  trees  in  Kent  and 
my  of  the  trees  which  have  been  raifed  from  the 
ds  of  thofe  trees,  now  produce  plenty  of  good  feeds, 
rticularly  thofe  in  the  gardens  of  his  late  Grace  the 
ike  of  Argyle  at  Whitton,  which  annually  pro- 
ce  large  quantities  of  cones,  which  his  Grace  did 
)il  generoufly  diilribute  to  all  the  curious. 
iis  fort  and  the  Scotch  Pine,  are  the  befl  worth  dil¬ 
ating  of  all  the  kinds  for  the  fake  of  their  wood 
;  others  may  be  planted  for  variety  in  parks,  &c. 
iere  they  make  a  good  appearance  in  winter,  when 
ler  trees  are  deftitute  of  leaves. 

1  the  forts  of  Pines  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
:  produced  in  hard  woody  cones ;  the  way  to  get 
t  their  feeds  is  to  lay  the  cones  before  a  gentle  fire, 
ijch  will  caufe  the  cells  to  open,  and  then  the  feeds 
iy  be  eafily  taken  out.  If  the  cones  are  kept  entire, 

;  feeds  will  remain  good  for  fome  years  fo  that  the 
•eft  way  to  preferve  them,  is  to  let  them  remain  in 
;  cones  until  the  time  for  lowing  the  feeds  if  the 
nes  are  kept  in  a  warm  place  in  fummer,  they  will 
en,  and  emit  the  feeds  but  if  they  are  not  expofed 
much  heat,  they  will  remain  entire  fome  years, 
lecially  thofe  which  are*clofe  and  compafl ;  and  the 
rds  which  have  been  taken  out  of.  Cones  of  feven 
ars  old,  have  grown  very  well,  fo  that  thefe  may  be 
.nfported  to  any  diftance,  provided  the  cones  are 
:11  ripened  and  properly  put  up.  , 

he  bell  time  for  lowing,  the  feeds  of  Pines  is  about 
e  end  of  March,  and  when  the  feeds  are  fown,  the 
ace  fhould  be  covered  with  nets  to  keep  off  birds, 
herwife,  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear  with  the 
iff  of  the  feed  on  their  tops,  the  birds  will  pick  off 
e  heads  of  the  plants  and  deftroy  them, 
fhere  the  quantity  of  feeds  to  be  fown  is  not  great, 
will  be  a  good  way  to  fow  them  either  in  boxes  or 
>ts,  filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  which  may  be  re- 
ovedfrom  one  fituation  to  another,- according  to  the 
afon  of  the  year  but  if  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
e  feeds,  fo  as  to  require  a  good  fpaee  to  receive 
iem,  they  fhould  be  fown  on  an  Eaft  or  North-eaft 
arder,  where  they  may  be  fcreened  from  the  fun, 
nofe  heat  is  very  injurious  to  thefe  plants  at  their 
'ft  appearance  above  ground.  Thofe  feeds  which 
•e  fown  in  pots  or  boxes,  fhould  alfo  be  placed  in  a 
lady  fituation,  but  not  under  trees  and  if  they  are 
reened  from  the  fun  with  mats  at  the  time  when 
ie  plants  firft  come  up,  it  will  be  a  good  method  to 
referve  them. 

loft  of  the  forts  will  come  up  in  about  fix  or  feven 
eeks  after  they  are  fown,  but  the  feeds  of  the  Stone 
r  cultivated  Pine,  and  two  or  three  of  the  others, 
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whofe  fhells  are  very  hard,  frequently  lie  in  the  ground 
a  whole  year  ;  fo  that  when  the  plants  do  not  come  up 
the  firft  year,  the  ground  fhould  not  be  difturbed,  but 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  the  following  fpring  the 
plants  will  rife.  This  frequently  happens  in  dry*  lea- 
ions,  and  when  they  are  fown  in  places  a  little  too 
much  expofed  to  the  fun.  Therefore  the  fureft  me¬ 
thod  is,  to  foak  the  feeds  in  water  twenty-four  hours 
before  they  are  fown. 

When  the  plants  appear,  they  muft  be  conflantly  kept 
clean  from  weeds  ;  and  in  very  dry  feafons,  if  they 
are  now  and  then  gently  refre fired  with  water,  it  will 
forward  their  growth  but  this  muft  be  done  with 
great  care  and  caution,  for  if  they  are  haftily  watered, 
it  will  wafh  the  tender  plants  out  of  the  ground,  or 
lay  them  down  flat,  which  often  rots  their  fhanks  ;  and 
when  this  is  too  often  repeated,  it  will  have  the  fame 
effed  ;  fo  that  unlefs  it  is  judicioufly  performed,  it  will 
be  the  beft  way  to  give  them  none,  but  only  fcreen 
them  from  the  fun. 

If  the  plants  come  up  too  clofe,  it  will  be  a  good  me¬ 
thod  to  thin  them  gently  about  the  beginning  of  July. 
The  plants  which  are  drawn  up  may  then  be  planted 
on  other  beds  which  fhould  be  prepared  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive. them,  for  they  fhould  be  immediately  planted 
as  they  are  drawn  up,  becaule  their  tender  roots  are 
foon  dried  and  fpoiied  at  this  feafon  of  the  year.  This 
work  fhould  be  done  (if  poffible)  in  cloudy  or  rainy 
weather,  and  then  the  plants  will  draw  out  with  bet¬ 
ter  roots,  and  will  foon  put  out  new  fibres  again  ;  but 
if  the  weather  fnould  prove  clear  and  dry,  the  plants 
fhould  be  fhaded  every  day  from  the  fun  with  mats, 
and  now  and  then  gently  refrefhed  with  water.  In 
drawing  up  the  plants,  there  fhould  be  great  care  taken 
not  to  difturb  the  roots  of  the  plants  left  remaining  in 
the  feed-beds,  & c.  fo  that  if  the  ground  be  hard,  the 
beds  fhould  be  well  watered  fome  time  before  the 
plants  are  thinned,  to  foften  and  loofen  the  earth  5 
and  if  after  the  plants  are  drawn  out,  the  beds  are 
again  gently  'watered  to  fettle  the  earth  to  the  roots  of 
the  remaining  plants,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to 
them,  but  it  muft  be  done  with  great  care,  fo  as  not 
to  wafh  out  their  roots,  or  lay  down  the  plants.  The 
diftance  which  fhould  be  allowed  thefe  plants  in  the 
new  beds,  is  four  or  five  inches  row  from  row,  and 
three  inches  in  the  rows. 

In  thefe  beds  the  plants  may  remain  till  the  fpring 
twelve  months  after,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit 
to  tranfplant  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good,  for 
the  younger  the  plants  are  when  planted  out,  the  bet¬ 
ter  they  will  fucceed  ;  for  although  fome  forts  will 
bear  tranfplanting  at  a  much  greater  age,  yet  young 
plants  planted  at  the  fame  time  will  in  a  few  years 
overtake  the  large  ones,  and  foon  outftrip  them  in 
their  growth  and  there  is  an  advantage  in  planting 
young,  by  faving  the  expence  of  flaking,  and  much 
watering,  which  large  plants  require.  I  have  feveral 
times  feen  plantations  of  feveral  forts  of  Pines,  which 
were  made  of  plants  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  at  the 
fame  time  others  of  one  foot  high  planted  between 
them,  which  in  ten  years  were  better  trees  than  the 
old  ones,  and  much  more  vigorous  in  their  growth; 
but  if  the  ground  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain 
cannot  be  prepared  by  the  time  before-mentioned,  the 
plants  fhould  be  planted  out  of  the  beds  into  a  nurfery, 
where  they  may  remain  two  years,  but  not  longer ;  for 
it  will  be  very  hazardous  removing  thefe  trees  at  a 
greater  age. 

The  beft  feafon  to  tranfplant  all  the  forts  of  Pines 
is  about  the  latter  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot;  for  although  the 
Scotch  Pine,  and  fome  of  the  mofl  hardy  forts,  may 
be  tranfplanted  in  winter,  efpecially  when  they  are 
growing  in  flrong  land,  where  they  may  be  taken 
with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots  ;  yet  this  is  what  I 
would  not  advife  for  common  practice,  having  fre¬ 
quently  feen  it  attended  with  bad  confequences,  but- 
thofe  which  are  removed  in  the  fpring  rarely  fail. 
Where  thefe  trees  are  planted  in  expofed  fituations, 
they  fhould  be  put  pretty  clofe  together,  that  they  may 
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fhelter  each  other  ;  and  when  they  have  grown  a  few 
years,  part  of  the  plants  may  be  cut  down  to  give 
room  for  the  others  to  grow  •,  but  this  mult  be  gra¬ 
dually  performed,  left  by  too  much  opening  the  plan¬ 
tation  at  once,  the  air  fhould  be  let  in  among  the  re¬ 
maining  trees  with  too  great  violence,  which  will  ftop 
their  growth. 

Although  thefe  Evergreen-trees  are  by  many  perfons 
defpifed  on  account  of  their  dark  green  in  fummer, 
yet  a  proper  mixture  of  thefe  in  large  clumps  make 
a  fine  appearance  about  a  feat  in  winter,  and  in  fum¬ 
mer,  by  their  contrail  with  other  trees,  have  no  bad 
effedt  in  diverfifying  the  fcene. 

Wherever  large  plantations  are  defigned  to  be  made, 
the  bell  method  will  be  to  raife  the  plants  either  upon 
a  part  of  the  fame  land,  or  as  near  to  the  place  as 
poffible,  and  alfo  upon  the  fame  fort  of  foil :  a  fmall 
piece  of  ground  will  be  fufficient  to  raife  plants 
enough  for  many  acres,  but,  as  the  plants  require 
fome  care  in  their  firft  raifing,  if  the  neighbouring 
cottagers,  who  have  many  of  them  fmall  inclofures  ad¬ 
joining  to  their  cottages,  or  where  this  is  wanting,  a 
fmall  inclofure  fhould  be  made  them  for  the  purpofe 
of  raifing  the  plants,  and  they  are  furnifhed  with  the 
feeds  and  directions  for  fowing  them,  and  managing 
the  young  plants  till  they  are  fit  for  tranfplanting,  the 
women  and  children  may  be  ufefully  employed  in  this 
work;  and  the  proprietors  of  land  agreeing  with  them 
to  take  their  plants  when  raifed  at  a  certain  price,  it 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  poor ;  and  hereby  they 
would  be  engaged  to  have  a  regard  for  the  planta¬ 
tions  when  made,  and  prevent  their  being  deftroyed. 
The  Scotch  Pine,  as  was  before  obferved,  being  the 
hardieft  of  all  the  kinds,  and  the  wood  of  it  the  moft 
ufeful,  is  the  fort  which  beft  deferves  care.  This  will 
thrive  upon  the  moft  barren  lands,  where  fcarce  any 
thing  elfe  except  Heath  and  Furze  will  grow ;  fo  that 
there  are  many  thoufand  acres  of  fuch  land  lying  con¬ 
venient  for  water  carriage,  which  at  prefent  is  of  lit¬ 
tle  benefit  to  any  body,  that  might,  by  plantations  of 
thefe  trees,  become  good  eftates  to  their  proprietors, 
and  alfo  a  national  benefit ;  and  as  the  legiflature 
have  taken  this  into  their  confideration,  and  already 
pafted  fome  laws  for  the  encouraging  thefe  plantations, 
as  alfo  for  their  prefervation  and  lecurity,  fo  it  may 
be  hoped  that  this  will  be  undertaken  by  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  poflefied  of  fuch  lands  in  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  proper  fpirit ;  for 
although  they  may  not  expedt  to  receive  much  profit 
from  thefe  plantations  in  their  own  time,  yet  their 
fucceffors  may  with  large  intereft  ;  and  the  pleafure 
which  thofe  growing  trees  will  afford  them,  by  beau¬ 
tifying  the  prefent  dreary  parts  of  the  country,  will  in 
fome  ineafure  recompenfe  them  for  their  trouble  and 
expence  ;  and  by  creating  employment  for  the  poor, 
leffen  thofe  rates  which  are  now  fo  high  in  many  parts 
of  England  as  fcarce  to  be  borne. 

The  expence  of  making  thefe  plantations  is  what  moft 
people  are  afraid  of,  fo  would  not  engage  in  it  ;  but  the 
greateft  of  the  expence  is  that  of  fencing  them  from 
the  cattle,  &c.  for  the  other  is  trifling,  as  there  will  be 
no  neceflity  for  preparing  the  ground  to  receive  the 
plants ;  and  the  charge  of  planting  an  acre  of  land  with 
thefe  plants  will  not  be  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
(hillings  where  labour  is  dear,  exclufive  of  the  plants, 
which  may  be  valued  at  forty  (hillings  more.  I  have 
planted  many  acres  of  land  with  thefe  trees,  which 
was  covered  with  Heath  and  Furze,  and  have  only 
dug  holes  between  to  put  in  the  plants,  and  afterward 
laid  the  Heath  or  Furze  which  was  cut,  upon  the 
furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots,  to  prevent 
the  ground  drying,  and  few  of  the  plants  have  failed. 
Thefe  plants  were  moft  of  them  four  years  old  from 
feed,  nor  was  there  any  care  taken  to  clean  the  ground 
afterward,  but  the  whole  left  to  fhift,  and  in  five  or 
fix  years  the  Pines  have  grown  fo  well  as  to  overpower 
the  Heath  and  Furze,  and  deftroy  it, 

1  he  diftance  which  I  have  generally  planted  thefe 
plants  in  all  large  open  fituations  was  about  four  feet, 
but  always  irregular,  avoiding  planting  in  rows  as 


much  as  poflible  ;  and  in  the  planting,  the  great 
is  not  to  take  up  the  plants  father  than  they  ca;  j. 
planted,  fo  that  fome  men  have  been  employ < 
digging  up  the  plants  while  others  were  plan 
Thofe  who  take  up  the  plants  mull  be  looked  a 
to  fee  they  do  not  tear  off  their  roots  or  wound  p 
bark  ;  and  as  faft  as  they  are  taken  up,  their  i  ts 
fhould  be  covered  to  prevent  their  drying,  and  nc 
into  their  new  quarters  as  foon  as  poffible.  In  plan  i-r 
them,  care  fhould  be  had  to  make  the  holes  1  £ 
enough  for  their  roots,  as  alfo  to  loofen  and  breal  ^ 
clods  of  earth,  and  put  the  fineft  immediately  a  v 
their  roots,  then  to  fettle  the  earth  gently  with  -ie 
foot  to  the  roots  of  the  plant.  If  thefe  things  are  <  L 
obferved,  and  a  proper  feafon  chofen  for  perforn  l 
it,  there  will  be  very  little  hazard  of  their  fucceedi  ° 
but  I  have  feen  fome  plantations  made  with  p] 
which  were  brought  from  a  great  diftance,  and  \ 
been  fo  clofely  packed  up  as  to  caufe  a  heat,  whei  v 
moft  of  the  plants  within  had  their  leaves  changed 
low,  and  few  of  them  have  grown,  which  has  dill  >_ 
raged  others  from  planting,  not  knowing  the  - 
caufe  of  their  failure. 

After  the  plantations  are  made,  the  only  care  t  v 
require  for  five  or  fix  years  will  be  to  fecure  die  pi 
from  cattle,  hares,  and  rabbits ;  for  if  thefe  are  L 
mitted  to  them,  they  will  make  great  deftru&ior  ■; 
a  fhort  time  ;  for  if  the  branches  are  gnawed  by  h  < 
or  rabbits,  it  will  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  e 
plants,  if  not  deftroy  them. 

In  about  five  or  fix  years  after  planting,  the  branc  s 
of  the  young  trees  will  have  met,  and  begin  to  in  •- 
fere  with  each  other  ;  therefore  they'' will  requir  a 
little  pruning,  but  this  muft  be  done  with  great  c  - 
tion.  The  lower  tier  of  branches  only  fhould  be  t 
off;  this  fhould  be  performed  in  September,  at  uf  i 
time  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  wounds  bleed  r 
too  much,  and  the  turpentine  will  harden  over  » 
wounds  as  the  feafon  grows  cold,  fo  will  prevent  ; 
wet  from  penetrating  the  wounds.  Thefe  branc  ; 
flhould  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  ftem  of  the  plants,  1 1 
care  fhould  be  taken  in  doing  this  not  to  break  ;  r 
of  the  remaining  branches  of  the  young  trees.  T  \ 
work  fhould  be  repeated  every  other  year,  at  e;  i 
time  taking  off  only  the  lower  tier  of  branches;  * 
if  the  plants  are  much  trimmed,  it  will  greatly  ret; ! 
their  growth,  as  it  does  in  general  that  of  all  tre  . 
but  as  thefe  trees  never  put  out  any  new  fheots  wh  : 
they  are  pruned,  fo  they  fuffer  more  from  ampt  •, 
tion  than  thofe  which  do. 

In  thofe  parts  of  France  where  they  have  foreftsF 
thefe  trees,  the  proprietors  always  give  the  faggot:  > 
thole,  who  prune  their  young  trees  firft,  fqr  tl  r 
labour,  fo  it  cofts  them  no  money.  At  the  feet  1 
pruning  the  proprietor  has  one-third  of  the  fagg<  , 
and  the  dreffers  have  the  other  two  for  their  wc  , 
and  afterward  the  faggots  are  equally  divided  betw<  l 
the  workmen  and  proprietors,  but  there  muft  be  gr  t 
care  taken  that  they  do  not  cut  off  more  than  fho1  i 
be. 
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In  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  thefe  will  req 
no  more  pruning,  for  their  upper  branches  will 
thofe  below  where  they  have  not  air ;  but  foon  al 
this,  if  the  plants  have  made  good  progrefs,  it  may 
neceffary  to  thin  them  ;  but  this  fhould  be  gradu 
performed,  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  pla 
tion  firft,  leaving  the  outfide  clofe  to  fereen  t 
within  from  the  cold,  fo  by  degrees  coming  to  t 
at  laft,  whereby  thofe  which  were  firft  thinned 
have  had  time  to  get  ftrength,  fo  will  not  be  in  dan  r 
of  buffering  from  the  admifiion  of  cold  air.  VV 
thefe  plantations  are  thinned,  the  trees  fhould  noi 
dug  up,  but  their  ftems  cut  off  clofe  to  the  grou  , 
for  their  roots  never  fhoot  again,  but  decay  in 
earth,  fo  there  can  no  harm  arife  by  leaving  t. 
and  hereby  the  roots  of  the  remaining  plants  are  ' 
injured.  The  trees  which  are  now  cut  will  be  hi 
many  purpoles  ;  thofe  which  are  flrait  will  make  g 
putlocks  f  or  the  bricklayers,  and  ferve  for  fcafiol 
poles,  fo  that  there  may  be  as  much  made  by 
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ale  of  thefe,  as  will  defray  the  whole  expence  of  the 
Dlanting,  and  probably  intereft  for  the  money  into 
ihe  bargain. 

the  upright  growth  of  thefe  trees  renders  their 
tvood  the  more  valuable, '  they  Ihould  be  left  pretty 
:lofe  together,  whereby  they  will  draw  each  other  up, 
iftd  grow  very  tall.  I  have  feen  fome  of  thefe  trees 
^rowing,  whole  naked  Hems  have  been  more  than  le- 
renty  feet  high,  and  as  ftrait  as  a  walking-cane,  and 
frorn  one  of  thefe  trees  there  were  as  many  boards 
fawed,  as  laid  the  floor  of  a  room  near  twenty  feet 
fquare.  If  thefe  trees  are  left  eight  feet  afunder  each 
way,  it  will  be  fufficient  room  for  their  growth ; 
therefore  if  at  the  firft  thinning  a  fourth  part  of  the 
trees  are  taken  away,  the  other  may  Hand  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  longer,  by  which  time  they  will  be  of  a 
fize  for  making  ladders  and  ftandards  for  fcalfolding, 
md  many  other  purpofes  ;  fo  that  from  this  fale  as 
much  may  be  made,  as  not  only  to  pay  the  remaining 
part  of  the  expence  of  planting,  if  any  Ihould  be 
wanting  in  the  firft,  but  rent  for  the  land  with  in- 
:ereft,and  the  Handing  trees  for  the  fortunes  of  younger 
thildren.  This  may  be  demonftrated  by  figures,  and 
there  has  been  feveral  examples  of  late  years,  where 
the  profits  have  greatly  exceeded  what  is  here  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  fifth  fort  is  called  in  Switzerland  Torch  Pine  •, 
the  peafants  there  make  ufe  of  the  wood  of  this  tree 
nftead  of  torches  for  burning.  This  tree  grows  to  a 
p-eat  height  in  its  native  foil,  and  is  well  furnilhed 
with  branches.  The  wood  is  'pretty  full  of  refin,  and 
vhen  firft;  cut  is  of  a  reddifh  colour ;  this  is  ufed  by 
he  inhabitants  in  their  buildings. 

The  fixth  fort  of  Pine  makes  but  flow  progrefs  in 
ingland,  unlefs  upon  the  fummits  of  the  northern 
nountains,  where  upon  the  peaty  moors,  this  and  the 
Siberian  Pine  are  likely  to  fucceed  much  better  than 
n  any  other  part  of  Britain,  for  they  naturally  grow 
imong  fnow. 

The  eighth  fort  is  never  a  large  tree  in  its  native 
ountry,  and  in  England  it  grows  more  like  a  fhrub 
han  a  tree,  and  is  often  greatly  injured  by  cold  in 
/inter,  and  by  fevere  frofts  fometimes  killed,  fo  that 
his  is  only  kept  for  the  fake  of  variety  in  the  Englifh 
;ardens. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  forts  are  ufed  indifferently  by  the 
nhabitants  of  North  America  for  their  buildings,  and 
he  fame  purpofes  as  the  other  forts  of  Pine. 

There  are  fome  varieties  of  thefe  in  America,  if  they 
.re  not  diftindl  fpecies.  Some  of  them  ripen  their 
tones  the  firft  year,  but  others  are  two  years,  and 
ome  three  before  they  are  ripe  5  but  as  thefe  have  not 
)een  well  diftinguiftied  by  thofe  who  refide  in  that 
tountry,  and  there  are  few  of  the  forts  fo  large  in 
England  as  to  produce  cones,  fo  their  differences  can 
lot  as  yet  be  alcertained. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  forts  I  believe  are  indiffe- 
■ently  called  red  Pine  in  North  America,  where  their 
vood  is  greatly  efteemed  ;  the  French  at  Canada 
rave  built  a  fixty-gun  Ihip  entirely  of  this  wood, 
railed  the  SaintJLaurent.  I  have  had  had  a  little  of 
this  wood  from  America,  which  was  very  like  that  of 
the  Scotch  Pine,  but  had  rather  more  refin.  It  may 
not  be  amifs  to  make  trial  of  fome  of  thefe  forts  in 
plantations,  to  fee  which  of  them  may  deferve  to  be 
propagated ;  for  in  fome  places  where  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  they  thrive  very  well,  but  thefe  will  not  fucceed 
fo  well  on  dry  land  as  on  moift. 

The  thirteenth  fort  is  called  the  white  Pine  in  mod 
parts  of  North  America  ;  of  this  I  believe  there  are 
two  varieties,  if  not  diftincft  fpecies  ;  but  as  they 
have  not  been  well  examined  by  perfons  of  fkill,  we 
cannot  take  upon  us  to  determine  this,  for  Monfieur 
Gaultier’s  delcription  of  one  fpecies  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Weymouth  Pine,  and  yet  he  has 
applied  the  title  of  white  Pine  to  both. 

This  fort  deferves  to  be  propagated  for  its  beauty, 
which  is  fuperior  to  all  the  forts  of  Pines  yet  known 
in  England.  The  bark  of  the  young  trees  and  the 
branches  are  perfectly  fmooth  j  the  branches  are  well 
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garnilhed  with  leaves-,  which  are  long,  and  of  an 
agreeable  green,  fb  that  in  fuminer  they  have  a  beauty, 
and  in  winter  they  make  a  better  appearance  than  any 
of  the  forts.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  ufefuft 
efpecially  for  mafts  of  fhips,  as  the  trees  grow  very 
tali  and  ftrait,  and  are  pliable,  fo  do  not  break  with 
the  wind,  therefore  the  iegiflature  thought  proper  to 
pafs  a  law  for  the  prefervation  and  increafe  of  thefe 
trees  in  America  •,  but  as  thefe  trees  will  thrive  in 
England,  they  may  be  propagated  in  many  places 
where  the  foil  is  proper  for  them.  This  fort  grows 
belt  upon  a  moift  light  foil,  but  it  fnould  not  be  too 
wet ;  it  will  alfo  thrive  on  a  loamy  foil,  if  it  is  not  too 
much  approaching  to  day.  The  feeds  of  this  fort 
Ihould  be  fown  with  a  little  more  care  than  thofe  of 
the  Scotch  Pine,  became  their  Items  are  not  fo  ftrong, 
therefore  are  more  apt  to  go  off  while  young  •,  fo  if 
thefe  are  fown  in  the  full  ground,  the  bed  Ihould  be 
fcreened  with  mats  from  the  fun  every  day,  but  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  dews  every  night.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
is  before  directed  for  the  Scotch  Pine.;  and  if  all  the 
plants  of  this  kind  are  tranfplanted  into  '  beds  in  July, 
it  v/ill  be  a  fecure  way  to  preferve  them  ;  but  as  thefe 
plants  will  grow  falter  than  thofe  of  the  Scotch  Pine, 
they  Ihould  be  planted  farther  afunder ;  their  rows 
Ihould  be  fix  inches  dfltanr,  and  in  the  rows  they 
Ihould  be  four  inches  apart.  This  will  allow  them 
room  to  grow  till  the  fpring  twelvemonth  following, 
when  they  may  be  either  tranfplanted  where  they  are 
to  remain,  or  into  a  nurfery,  where  they  may  fttand 
two  years  to  get  fltrength  ;  but  the  fooner  they  are 
planted  where  they  are  to  Hand,  the  lels  danger  there 
will  be  of  their  fucceeding,  and  the  larger  they 
will  grow  ;  for  although  they  will  bear  traniplanting 
at  a  greater  age,  yet  when  they  are  planted  young, 
they  will  make  much  greater  progrefs,  and  grow  to  a 
greater  fize. 

The  foil  in  which  this  fort  of  tree  thrives  beft  is  a  foft 
hazel  loam,  not  too  wet,  in  which  I  have  frequently 
meafured  fhoots  of  one  year,  which  were  two  feet 
and  a  half  long,  and  have  for  fome  years  continued 
growing  fo  much :  they  Ihould  have  a  Iheltered  fix¬ 
ation,  for  I  have  obferved  where  the  trees  have  been 
much  expofed  to  the  South-weft  winds,  they  have  not 
made  near  fo  great  a  progrefs  as  thofe  which  grew  in 
fhelter ;  and  where  there  have  been  plantations  of  thefe 
trees,  thofe  on  the  outfide  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  middle,  nor  have  their  leaves  retained  their  ver¬ 
dure  fo  well. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  on  fwamps  in 
many  parts  of  North  America,  where  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  they  grow  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet.  Their  leaves  are  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  grow¬ 
ing  in  tufts  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  fo  have  a  fin- 
gular  appearance,  but  I  have  not  heard  the  wood 
was  of  any  ufe  but  for  fuel  •,  and  there  are  few  places 
here  where  thefe  plants  do  well,  for  in  very  fevere 
frofts  their  leading  fhoots  are  often  killed,  and  in 
dry  ground  they  will  not  thrive  •,  fo  that  unlefs  the 
foil  is  adapted  for  them,  it  is  to  little  purpofe  planting 
them. 

From  the  wild  Pine  or  Pineafter  is  procured  the  com¬ 
mon  turpentine,  which  is  chiefly  ufed  by  the  farriers, 
and  from  it  is  diftilled  the  oil  of  turpentine.  The 
finer  and  more  valuable  part,  which  comes  firft,  is 
called  the  fpirit,  what  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ftill  is  the  common  refin. 

The  kernels  of  the  nuts  of  the  manured  or  Stone 
Pine  are  of  a  balfamic  nourifhing  nature,  good  for 
confumptions,  coughs,  and  hoarfenefs,  reftorative, 
and  of  fervice  after  long  illnefs. 

PIPER.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant'.  42.  Saururus.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  51.  tab.  12.  Pepper,  or  Lizard’s-taiJ. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flowers  are  clojely  faflened  to  a  flngle  ftalk ,  and 
have  no  compleat  jheath  \  thefe  have  no  petals  nor  ft amina, 
hut  have  two  fummits  oppoflte  to  the  root  of  the  germsn , 
which  are  roundijh  they  have  a  large  oval  germen,  but 
no  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  prickly  triple  ftigma.  The  germen 

afterward 
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afterward  becomes  a  rotmdijh  berry  with  one  cel!,  contain- 

ificr  one  globular  feed.  *  -  ~ . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  lection 
of  Linnaeus's  fecond  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  two  male,  and  three  female  parts 
of  generation. 

The  Species  are,  .  .  .  c 

,  Piper  (Obtufifolium)  foliis  obovatis  enervus.  Lin.  bp. 
Plant.  30.  Pepper  with  obverfe  oval  leaves  having  no 
veins.  Saururus  humilis,  folio  carnofo,  fubrotundo. 
Plum.  Cat.  51.  Low  Lizard’ s-tail  with  a  JheJhy  roundijh 

2  Viper  (. Pelucidum )  foliis  cordatis  petiolatis,  caule 
herbaceo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  30.  Pepper  with  heart-jhaped 
leaves  having  foot-Jlalks ,  and  an  herbaceous  ftalL  j V 
per  foliis  cordatis,  caule  procumbente.  Hort.  Clift.  6 
tab.  4.  Pepper  with  heart-jhaped  leaves  and  a  trailing  Jlalx 

3  Piper  ( Amalago )  fobs  lanceolato-ovatis  quinquener- 
viis  rugofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  29.  Pepper  with  rough , 
oval ,  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  having  five  veins.  Saururus 
foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  quinquenervis  rugofis.  Hort 
Cliff.  140.  Lizard' s-tail  with  rough ,  fpear-Jhaped ,  oval 

leaves ,  having  five  veins.  _  .  . 

4.  Piper  ( Humilis )  foliis  lanceolatis  nervofis  rigidis  iei- 
filibus.  Pepper  with  Jliff,  fpear-Jhaped ,  veined  leaves 
fitting  clofe  to  the  branches.  Piper  longum  humilius, 
frudtu  e  fummitate  caulis  prodeunte.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam. 
45.  Dwarf  long  Pepper ,  with  the  fruit  coming  out  at  the 

end  of  the  folk. 

5.  Piper  ( Pelt  at  um )  foliis  peltatis  orbiculato-cordatis 
obtufis  repandis,  fpicis  umbellatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  30. 
Pepper  with  target-formed  leaves  which  are  orbicular , 
heart-jhaped ,  obtufe ,  recurved ,  and  have  fpikes  growing 
in  umbels.  Saururus  arborefeens,  foliis  amplis,  rotun- 
dis  &  umbilicatis.  Plum.  Cat.  51.  Tree  Lizard' s-tail 
with  large ,  rounds  navel-Jhaped  leaves. 

6.  Piper  ( Laurifolia )  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  nervofis, 

fpicis  brevibus.  Pepper  with  fpear-Jhaped ,  oval,  veined 
leaves ,  Jhort  fpikes.  Saururus  frutelcens,  lauro- 

cerafi  folio,  frudtu  breviore  &  crafiiore.  Houft.  MSS. 
Shrubby  Lizard' s-tail  with  a  Laurel  leaf  ,  a  f sorter 

thicker  fruit. 

Piper  ( foment ofum )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  tomen- 
tofis,  caule  arborefeente.  Pepper  with  oval , 
jhaped,  woolly  leaves ,  W  0  tree-like  Jtalk.  Saururus 
arborefeens  latifolia,  villofa  frudtu  gracjli.  Houft. 
MSS.  Broad-leaved ,  tree-like ,  tory  Lizard' s-tail,  with 
a  f  ender  fruit. 

8.  Piper  ( Aduncum )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  nervis  al- 
ternis,  fpicis  uncinatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  29.  Pepper  with 
oval  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  having  alternate  veins  and 
crocked  fpikes.  Saururus  arborefeens  rrudtu  adunco. 
Plum.  Cat.  51.  Lizard' s-tail  with  a  crooked  fruit. 

9.  Piper  ( Decumanum )  foliis  cordato-ovatis  nervofis 

acuminatis,  fpicis  reflexis.  Pepper  with  oval,  heart- 
fioaped,  nerved,  acute-pointed  leaves ,  refiexed  fpikes. 

Saururus  frutefeens  plantaginis  folio  ampliore,  frudtu 
breviore  &  graciliore  adunco.  Houft.  MSS.  Shrubby 
Lizard' s-tail  with  a  larger  Plantain  leaf,  and  a  Jhorter 
and  Jlenderer  crooked  fpike. 

Piper  ( Siriboa )  foliis  cordatis  fubfeptinerviis  ve- 
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nofis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  29.  Pepper  with  heart-jhaped  leaves 
which  are  veined,  and  have  almojt  feven  nerves. 

11.  Piper  ( Reticulatum )  foliis  cordatis  feptemnervis 
reticulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  29.  Pepper  with  heart-jhaped 
netted  leaves  having  feven  veins.  Saururus  botryoites 
major,  foliis  plantaginis.  Plum.  Cat.  51.  Greater  Li¬ 
zard,' s-tail  with  Plantain  leaves. 

12.  Piper  (Glabrum)  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis 
glabris  trinerviis.  Pepper  with  oval,  fpear-Jhaped,  acute- 
pointed,  fnooth  leaves,  having  three  veins.  Saururus 
racemofus,  feu  botryides  minor.  Plum.  Cat.  51.  Small 
branching,  or  clujlered  Lizard' s-tail. 

13.  Piper  ( Racemofum )  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  rugofis, 
nervis  alternis.  Pepper  with  fpear-Jlsaped,  oval,  rough 
leaves,  having  alternate  veins.  Saururus  racemofus, 
feubotryites  major.  Plum.  Cat.  51.  Greater  branching, 
or  clujlered  Lizard,' s-tail. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  iflands 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  This  fends  out  from  the  root 
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many  fucculent  herbaceous  ftalks  almoft  as  large  as 
man’s  little  finger  ;  they  are  jointed,  and  divide  in 
many  branches,  never  rifing  above  a  foot  high,  b 
generally  fpread  near  the  ground,  putting  out  roots 
each  joint,  fo  propagate  very  fail,  and  loon  cover 
large  fpace  of  ground.  The  leaves  are  very  thick  ai 
fucculent ;  they  are  about  three  inches  long  and  tv 
broad,  very  fmooth  and  entire.  The  foot-ftalk,  whi 
luftains  the  fpike  or  tail,  comes  out  at  the  end  of  t 
branches  •,  this  is  alfo  very  fucculent,  and  the  whe 
length,  including  the  fpike,  is  about  feven  inchc 
The  fpike  is  ftrait,  eredt,  and  about  the  fize  ot 
o-oofe-quill,  clofely  covered  with  fmail  Mowers  whi. 
require  a  glafs  to  be  diftinguiftied,  fo  have  no  beaut 
but  the  whole  fpike  much  refembles  the  tail  of 
lizard,  for  which  Plumier  gave  it  that  title. 

Thefe  fpikes  appear  great  part  of  the  year,  but  th 
rarely  have  any  feeds  in  England ;  the  plants  increv 
very  faft  by  their  ftalks,  which  put  out  roots,  it 
quires  a  warm  ftove  to  preferve  it  in  England,  a 
ihould  have  but  little  wet,  efpecially  in  winter, 
the  plants  are  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftov 
the  ftalks  will  put  out  roots  into  the  tan,  fo  may  lj 
cut  off  to  make  new  plants. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Yveft-Indiel 
this  is  annual.  The  ftalks  are  herbaceous  and  fuccl 
lent  •,  they  rife  about  feven  or  eight  inches  higl 
the  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  an  inch  and  a  half  ion 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  ;  the  fpikes 
flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks  •,  they  a 
{lender,  about  an  inch  long,  and  ftrait  •,  the  flowe 
are  very  fmail,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  foot-ftalk.  The 
appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  very  fmail  he 
ries,  each  containing  a  fmail  feed  like  duft.  If  the 
feeds  are  permitted  to  Latter  on  the  pots  near  it,  ti 
plants  will  come  up  without  trouble  •,  or  if  the  feet 
are  faved,  and  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  t! 
plants  will  rife  eafily.  Thefe  fliould  be  tranfplan.n 
into  feparate  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  i1 
tanners  bark,  treating  them  in  the  fame  way  as  oth 
tender  plants,  but  they  fhould  not  have  much  wet. 
The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  and  Ba 
badoes.  This  hath  feveral  crooked  ftems,  which  ri 
to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  which  a 
jointed,  hollow,  and  pithy  ;  thefe  divide  into  mar 
fmail  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhapt 
oval  leaves  about  three  inches  and  a  halt  long,  an 
one  and  a  half  broad  •,  they  are  rough,  and  have 
longitudinal  veins.  The  /pikes  come  out  at  the  err 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  (lender,  and  about  thn 
inches  long  *,  thefe  have  many  fmail  flowers  fittii 
clofe  to  the  foot-ftalk,  which  are  fucceeded, by  fox 

berries.  .  .  ' 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  i  1 
ftalks  of  this  are  (lender,  and  frequently  trail  upj 
the  ground,  putting  roots  out  from  their  joints  lift 
the  firft  •,  they  are  garnifhed  with  ftiff  ipear-ftarv 
leaves  five  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  rrndul . 
drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end*,  they  have  one  ft  or  i 
midrib,  and  on  the  backfide  have  feveral  veins  rui¬ 
ning  from  that  to  the  Tides.  The  fpike  of  flowers  j 
very  (lender,  and  about  five  inches  long,  (hapeu  ii! 
thole  of  the  former  forts.  ^ '  ,  j 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica*,  this  haul 
pretty  thick  fpongy  ftalk  which  rifes  fifteen  feet  ip,| 
dividing  into  feveral  branches  which  are  jointed, 
pithy  *,  the  leaves  are  almoft  round;  the  foot-itaUI 
fattened  to  the  under  fide,  fo  that  the  upper  lurface-nl 
a  mark  like  a  navel  where  the  ftalk  joins,  .and  fro  I 
that  center  run  out  the  veins  to  the  fide.  Tne  leavj 
are  about  a  foot  diameter;  their  lower  Part  ,s  ‘I 
dented  like  a  heart,  but  the  other  part  is  round,  aq 
the  ftalk  being  fixed  toward  the  middle,  the  le^vi 
have  the  appearance  of  a  target.  The  fpikes  are 
and  grow  in  form  of  an  umbel.  j 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  VlU^.J 
America.  This  hath  fhrubby  jointed  ftalks  w  .1 
rife  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  dividing  into  itna  | 
branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fpear-lhapea  | 
leaves  feven  inches  long,  and  three  bio^d,  en 
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icute  points ;  they  are  veined  and  rough,  of  the 
;  ie  confiftence  with  Laurel  leaves.  The  fpikes  of 
vers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branch  at  the 
■'  its,  oppofite  to  the  leaves  •,  they  are  not  more  than 
1  .  in’ch  and  a  half  long,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
ill  quill,  and  are  clofely  fet  with  flowers  like  the 
,  ier  forts. 

;  e  feventh  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
,  n  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This  hath 
'•  iow  pithy  ftalks,  which  rife  twelve  or  four- 
n  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  crooked  branches 
nng  fwelling  joints,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
j  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  about  five  inches  long  and 
ee  broad,  having  many  veins,  and  are  covered  with 
molly  down.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  come  out  from 

•  fide  of  the  branches  oppofite  to  the  leaves  •,  they 
;  (lender,  and  about  three  inches  long,  turning 

svnward.  .  , 

ieeio-hth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this  hath 
i  iny  hollow  ftalks,  which  rife  about  five  feet  high-, 

.  joints  are  pretty  clofe  and  protuberant  •,  thefe  di- 
|e  into  fmaller  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
al  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  feven  inches  long  and  three 
)ad  in  the  middle  j  they  are  rough  and  veined,  the 
ins  coming  out  alternately  from  the  midrib,  diverg- 
r  to  the  fides,  and  join  the  borders  of  the^  leaf  at 

*  top.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  come  out  from  the 
e  of  the  branches,  oppofite  to  the  leaves  •,  they  are 
nder,  five  inches  long,  and  are  incurved  ;  thefe  are 

I  )fely  fet  with  fmall  flowers  their  whole  length. 

lis  is  called  Spanifh  Elder  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
i  ie  ninth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena  by  the 
e  Dr.  William  Houftoun  ;  this  rifes  with  feveral 
;  ubby  ftalks  fifteen  feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
ider  branches  with  protuberant  joints,  which  are 
rniftied  with  heart-(haped  oval  leaves,  five  inches 
lg  and  three  broad,  ending  in  acute  points  •,  they 
:  fmooth,  and  at  their  bafe  have  five  veins,  but  the 
o  outer  join  the  borders  of  the  leaves  foon  ;  the 
ier  three  run  to  the  top,  the  middle  one  in  a  right 
e  ;  the  two  fide  veins  diverge,  and  join  together  at 
;  top  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper 
e,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The  lpikes  of  flowers 
me  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  *,  they  are  ex- 
!  mely  (lender,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  are  re- 
xed  at  the  end  like  a  fcorpion’s  tail.  • 
ie  tenth  fort  was  lent  me  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar 
>m  Panama,  near  which  place  it  grows  naturally, 
his  hath  hollow  (hrubby  ftalks  which  rife  about  tour 
st  high,  and  divide  into  many  fmall  branches,  which 
e  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  about  five 
ches  long,  and  four  broad  near  their  bale,  ending  in 
tig  acute  points  ;  thefe.  have  feven  veins  at  their 
fie,  but  the  two  outer  foon  diverge  to  the  borders  of 
;  e  leaves,  and  unite  with  them  •,  the  other  five  are 
;  tended  almoft  to  the  length  of  the  leaves,  diverging 
om  the  midrib  toward  the  fides,  and  unite  toward 
e  top.  The  lpikes  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
!  -anches  •,  they  are  (lender,  and  about  four  inches  long, 
ending  in  the  middle  like  a  bow,  and  are  clofely  let 
ith  fmall  herbaceous  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded 
i  y  fmall  berries,  inclofing  a  fmall  Angle  feed. 

'  'he  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ;  this 
I  fes  with  a  fhrubby  pithy  ftalk  about  five  feet  high, 
:nding  out  feveral  fide  branches  which  have  protu- 
erant  joints,  and  are  garnifhed  with  heart-ftiaped 
^aves  (ix  inches  long  and  five  broad  near  their  bale. 
They  have  five  veins  which  arife  from  the  foot-ltalk, 

■  be  middle  one  going  in  a  direfit  line  to  the  point  •,  the 
tvo  fide  veins  diverge  toward  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
1  the  middle,  but  approach  again  at  the  top  •,  the 
arface  of  the  leaves  is  full  of  fmall  veins,  which 
orm  a  fort  of  net-work.  The  fpikes  come  out  from 
he  fide  of  the  branches  oppofite  to  the  leaves  i  they 
re  (lender,  and  about  five  inches  long,  a  little  bend- 
rig  in  the  middle,  and  are  clofely  fet  with  very  fmall 
lerbaceous  flowers. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy,  from 
vhence  it  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun. 
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This  hath  many  fhrubby  ftalks  which  rife  about  ten 
feet  high,  and  divide  into  feveral  crooked  branches 
toward  the  top,  wfiich  have  fwelling  joints,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  near  four 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  terminating 
in  acute  points  ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  have  three  large  veins  running  longitudinally  ;  the 
middle  or  midrib  being  ftrait,  the  two  outer  diverg¬ 
ing  toward  the  fides  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  but  are 
drawn  together  again  at  the  point.  The  ipikes  come 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  oppofite  to  the  leaves  ; 
they  are  pretty  long,  (lender,  and  a  little  incurved. 
The  flowers  and  feeds  are  like  the  other  fpecies. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy  ; 
this  hath  a  fnrubby  italk,  which  rifes  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high, .  dividing  toward  the  top  into  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  (mail  branches,  which  a-re  hollow,  and  have 
protuberant  joints  •,  they  are  garnifhed  with  fpear- 
fhaped,  oval,  rough  leaves,  about  five  inches  long, 
and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad  •,  fome  of  them  have 
long,  and  others  very  fhort  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  un¬ 
der,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  fpikes  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  oppofite  to  the  leaves ; 
they  are  long  and  (lender,  and  are  clofely  fet  with 
very  fmall  flowers  like  the  other  fpecies. 

The  eleven  laft-mentioned  forts  are  abiding  plants, 
which  require  a  warm  ftove  to  preferve  them  in  Eng¬ 
land.  They  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  if  they  can 
be  procured  frefh  from  the  countries  where  the  plants 
grow  naturally ;  thele  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  good 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  come  up 
and  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  lliould  be  each  put  into 
a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  (hading  them 
every  day  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frefh 
root  j  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
other  tender  exotic  plants,  admitting  frefh  air  to  them 
daily  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  to 
prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  •,  and  when  the  nights 
are  cold,  the  glafles  of  the  hot-bed  fhould  be  covered 
with  mats  to  keep  them  warm.  As  the  ftalks  of  mod 
of  thefe  plants  are  tender  when  young,  fo  they  fhould 
not  have  much  wet,  which  would  rot  them  ;  and  when 
water  is  given  to  them  it  muft  be  with  caution,  not  to 
beat  down  the  plants  ■,  for  when  that  is  done,  they 
ieldom  rife  again. 

In  autumn  the  plants  muft  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed 
of  the  bark-ftove,  and  during  the  winter  they  muft  be 
fparingly  watered  ;  they  require  the  fame  warmth  as 
the  Coffee-tree,  In  the  fumrner  they  require  a  large 
fhare  of  frefh  air  in  hot  weather,  but  they  muft  be 
conftantly  kept  in  the  ftove,  for  they  are  too  tender  to 
bear  the  inclemency  of  our  weather  in  fumrner. 

PISCIDIA.  Lin.  Gen.  856.  Pifcipula.  Loefl.  It.  275. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind ;  the  empalement  is  of 
one  leaf,  indented  in  five  ■parts  the  flandard  is  rifling, 
and  indented  at  the  end ;  the  wings  are  as  long  as  the 
flandard,  the  heel  is  moon-Jhaped  and  rifling.  It  hath  ten 
flamina  covered  with  a  floeath  at  bottom ,  which  opens  at 
the  top  j  thefe  are  terminated  by  oblong  fummits :  the  ger- 
men  is  linear  and  compreffid,  fupporting  a  narrow  rfling 
ftyle  crowned  by  a  pointed  ftigma.  This  becomes  a  nar¬ 
row  pod,  having  flour  longitudinal  borders  with  one  cell ,  and 
between  each  ifthmus  have  one  cylindrical  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fefition 
of  Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  intitled  Diadelphia 
Decandria,  the  flowers  having  ten  (lamina  in  two 
bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Piscidia  ( Erythrina )  foliolis  ovatis..  Jacq.  Amer.  27. 
Pifcidia  with  oval  leaves.  Coral  arbor  polyphylla,  non 
fpinola,  fraxini  folio,  filiquis  alis  foliaceis  extantibus 
rotce  molendinaria  fluviatsjia  acuta.  Sloan.  Hid.  2. 
p.  39.  Dogwood-tree. 

2.  Piscidia  ( Carthaginienfls )  foliolis  obovatis.  Jacq. 
Amer.  27.  Pifcidia  with  oblong  oval  leaves.  Phafeolis 
accedens  Coral  arbor  polyphyllos,  foliis  durioribus 
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non  fpinofa.  Pluk.  Aim.  293.  tab.  214.  f.  4.  Dog¬ 
wood-tree  with  oblong  oval  leave s. 

The  fir  ft  fort  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica,  where  it 
rifes  with  a  item  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet  or 
more,  which  is  almoft  as  large  as  a  man’s  body, 
covered  with  a  light  coloured  fmooth  bark,  and 
fending  out  feveral  branches  at  the  top  without  order; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  whofe  pinnae 
or  lobes  are  oval ;  there  are  generally  feven  in  each 
leaf;  thefe  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  one  and  a 
half  broad,  placed  for  the  moft  part  oppofite,  and 
termihated  by  an  odd  lobe  ;  the  flowers  are  of  the  but¬ 
terfly  kind,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  pods, 'which  have  four  longitudinal  wings, 
and  are  jointed  between  the  cells  which  contain  the 
feeds 

The  negroes  in  the  Weft-Indies  make  ufe  of  the  bark 
of  this  tree  to  catch  fifh,  which,  if  thrown  into  the 
water  v/ill  intoxicate  the  fifh,  and  caufe  them  to  rife 
to  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  turn  upon  their  backs, 
fo  are  eafily  caught ;  but  this  intoxication  is  not  of 
long  continuance,  nor  has  it  been  known  to  give  any 
bad  quality  to  the  fifh. 

The  feeond  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Weft-Indies ;  it 
differs  from  the  firft:  in  the  fhape  and  confiftence  of 


the  leaves,  which  are  more  oblong,  and  of  a  firmer 


texture  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  in  other  refpedls 
they  are  very  fimilar. 

Both  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  when  they 
can  be  obtained  frefh  from  the  countries  where  they 
naturally  grow,  for  in  Europe  thefe  plants  do  rarely 
flower  ;  there  are  plants  now  in  the  Chelfea  Garden 
which  are  more  than  twenty  years  old,  and  if  they  had 
not  been  two  or  three  times  fhortened,  would  have 
been  more  than  twenty-five  feet  high,  yet  harve  not 
attempted  to  flower  though  they  are  in  perfect  health. 
The  feeds  muft  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring,  and  when  the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to 
tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall 
pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
of  tanners  bark,  and  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  hath  been  directed  for  the  Erythrina,  to  which 
article  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn,  to  avoid  repetition. 

PI  SONIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  7.  tab.  n,  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  984.  Fingrigo,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

2 "he  male  flowers  grow  upon  different  plants  from  the 
fruit.  ‘The  male  flowers  have  a  fmall  erebl  empalement , 
cut  into  five  acute  points.  The  flowers  are  funnel-jloaped, 
the  tube  is  fhort ;  the  brim  is  expanded ,  and  cut  into  five 
acute  parts  ;  they  have  five  awl-Jhaped  ftamina  which 
are  longer  than  the  petal ,  terminated  by  obtufe  fummits. 
The  female  flowers  have  empalement s  like  the  male ,  and 
the  flowers  are  of  the  fame  form  ;  they  fit  upon  the  ger¬ 
men,  which  is  fituated  under  the  receptacle ,  fipporting  a 
cylindrical  flyle  longer  than  the  petal ,  crowned  by  five  ob¬ 
long  fpr ending  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to 
an  oval  capfule  having  five  angles  and  one  cell ,  containing 
one  fmooth ,  oblong ,  oval  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  flection  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  male  and  female  flowers  are  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  plants,  and  the  female  flowers  have  five  ftio-mas 
or  ftvles. 

We  have  but  one  Species  at  prefent  in  England, 
viz. 

Pisonia  ( Aculeata )  fpinis  axillaribus  patentiffimis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant,  r  5 1 1 .  Prickly  Pifonia ,  called  Fingrigo  in  the 
Weft-Indies.  Pifonia  aculeata,  fruftu  glutinofo  &  ra- 
cemofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  7.  Prickly  Pifonia  with  a 
glutinous  branching  fruit. 

The  title  of  this  genus  was  given  by  Father  Plu¬ 
nder,  in  honour  of  Dr.  William  Pifo,  who  pub- 
hfhed  a  Natural  Hiftory  of  Brafil.  The  name  of 

Fingrigo  is  what  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  know 
it  by. 

The  male  plants  differ  fo  much  in  appearance  from 
the  female,  that  thofe  who  have  not  feen  them  rife 
i.rom  the  fame  feeds,  would  fuppofe  they  were 


de 


different  fpecies,  I  fhali  therefore  give  fhort 
tions  of  each. 

The  male  plants  have  ftalks  as  thick  as  a  man’< 
which  rife  ten  or  twelve  feet  high ;  the  bark  isl 
dark  brown  colour,  and  fmooth  ;  thefe  fend  ou 
ny  branches  by  pairs  oppofite,  which  are 
ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  female,  fo  do  not 
about  fo  loofe.  They  are  garnifhed  with  ob 
oval,  ftiff  leaves,'  an  inch  and  a  half  lor.T  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  Landing  oppofite  on 


na 
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foot-ftalks.  From  the  fide  of  the  branches  com  -- 


fhort  curfons  orfpurs,  like  thofe  of  the  Pear-tree 


ing  each  two  pair  of  fmall  leaves  at  bottom,  and 
the  top  comes  out  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flowers  wh 
flender,  about  half  an  inch  long,  dividingat  the  tor 
three  ;  each  of  thefe  fuftain  a  fmall  corymbus  of  b! 
ceous  yellow  flowers,  each  having  fiveftaminaftar 
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out  beyond  the  petal,  terminated  by  obtufe  fumn 
The  ftalks  of  the  female  plants  are  not  fo  ftror 
thofe  of  the  male,  fo  require  fupport.  Thefe 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  fending  out  flender  \ 
branches  oppofite,  which  are  armed  with  fhort  ftr 
hooked  fpines,  and  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  les 
about  an  inch  and  three  quarters  broad ;  thefe  f 
oppofite  on  the  larger  branches,  but  on  the  fn* 
they  are  alternate,  and  have  fhort  foot-ftalks. 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  bunches  at  the  en 
the  branches,  fitting  upon  the  germen ;  they 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  male,  but  have  no  flam; 
in  the  center  is  fituated  a  cylindrical  ftyle,  crow 
by  five  fp reading  ftigmas.  The  germen  aftervv 
turns  to  a  channelled,  five-cornered,  glutinous  c 
fule,  armed  with  fmall  crooked  fpines,  each  com 
ing  one  oblong,  oval,  fmooth  feed. 

Thefe  plants  are  very  common  in  the  favannas 
other  low  places  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  as  alii, 
feveral  other  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where 
very  troublefome  to  whoever  paffes  through 
places  of  their  growth,  fattening  themfelves  by  tl 
ftrong  crooked  thorns  to  the  clothes  of  the  pfrfoi 
and  their  feeds  being  glutinous  and  burry,  alfo  faf 
themfelves  to  whatever  touches  them ;  fo  that 
wings  of  the  ground-doves  and  other  birds,  are  oft 
fo  loaded  with  the  feeds,  as  to  prevent  their  flyir 
by  which  means  they  become  an  eafy  prey. 

In  Europe  this  plant  is  preferved  in  the  gardens 
fome  curious  perfons  for  variety  ;  it  is  propagated 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  lie 
rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanm 
bark;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  flioi 
be.  tranfpl anted  into  feparate  pots,  and  plunged  in 
the  hot-bed  again,  where  they  may  remain  till  IV 
chaelmas,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  ! 
ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  and  treated 
the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  feveral  te 
der  plants  of  the  fame  country ;  obfefving  in  „ 
weather  to  give  them  plenty  of  water,  but  in  Wint 
they  fhould  have  it  more  fparingly.  They  are  t( 
tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  cr  this  country  at  ar 
feafon  of  the  year,  wherefore  they  fhould  be  confhmt 
kept  in  the  ftove.  They  retain  their  leaves  moft  pa 
of  the  year  in  England. 

PIS  FACIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  982.  Terebinthu 
lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  579.  tab.  345.  Lentifcus.  Tour 
InPr.  R.  H.  580.  Turpentine-tree,  Piftachia-nut,  ar 
Maftick-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  male  and  female  flowers  grew  upon  feparate  tree , 
the  male  flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe  f par  fed  katkins ,  ha 
ing  fmall  feales  with  one  flower ;  thefe  have  fmall  fa 
pointed  empalement s ,  but  no  petals  ;  they  have  five  fm 
ftamina ,  terminated  by  oval,  four-cornered,  ere  hi  fummu 
The  female  flowers  have  fmall  trifid  empalement  s,  but 
petals ;  they  have  each  a  large  oval  germen ,  fupporth 
three  reflex  ed  fly  les,  crowned  by  thick  prickly  ftigmas.  T 
germen  afterward  turns  to  a  dry  berry  or  nut ,  incloftngi 
oval  fmooth  feed.  • 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feftion  1 
Linnmus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  which  includes  tho 
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plants  which  have  male  and  female  flowers  on  fepa- 
rate  plants,  whofe  female  flowers  have  three  ftyles. 
The  Species  are, 

Pistaci a  (■ Terebinthus )  foliis  impari  pinnatis,  folio-1 
iis  iubovato  recurvis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  454.  Sp. 
plant.  145.  Pifachia  with  unequal  winged  leaves ,  whofe 
lobes  are  fcmewhat  oval  and  recurved.  Terebinthus  In- 
dica  Theophrafti  piftacia  Diofcbridis.  Adv.  413.  The 
Pijtachia- tree. 

Pistacia  ( Trifolia )  foliis  fubternatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
456.  Fiji  act  a  with  trifoliate  leaves.  Terebinthus,  feu 
piftacia  trifolia.  Tourn.  Inff.  580.  Three-leaved  'Tur¬ 
pentine,  or  Pijtachia- tree. 

Pistacia  ( Narbonenfis )  foliis  pinnatis  ternatifque, 
fuborbiculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1025.  Pijtachia  with 
winged  and  trifoliate  leaves ,  which  are  almojt  round. 
Terebinthus  peregrina,  fru&u  majore,  piftaciis  fimili, 
eduli.  C.  B.  P.  400.  lourn.  Inff.  579.  Foreign  Tur- 
untine-tree ,  with  a  large  eatable  fruit  like  Pifiachia. 
Pistacia  (Vera)  foliis  impari  pinnatis,  foliolis 
ovato-lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff  456.  Pijtachia  with  un- 
'.qual  winged  leaves ,  whofe  lobes  are  oval  and  fpear- 
haped.  Terebinthus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  400.  The 
■ommon  Turpentine-tree. 

Pistacia  ( Lentifcus )  foliis  abrupte  pinnatis,  foliolis 
anceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  456.  Pijtachia  with  abrupt 
vinged  leaves ,  and  narrow  fpear-Jhaped  lobes.  Lentii- 
:us  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  399.  Common  Maftick-tree. 
Pistacia  (Maffilienfis)  foliis  abrupte  pinnatis,  folio- 
is  lineari  lanceolatis.  Pijtachia  with  abrupt  winged 
?aves,  and  narrow  fpear-fnaped  lobes.  Lentifcus  anorif- 
ifolia  Maffilienfis.  H.  R.  Par.  Narrow-leaved  Maftick- 
ree  of  Marfeilles. 

Pistacia  ( Americana )  foliis  impari  pinnatis,  foliolis 
mceoiato-ovatis  acuminatis.  Pijtachia  with  unequal 
nnged  leaves ,  whofe  lobes  are  fpear-Jhaped ,  oval,  and 
cute-pointed.  Terebinthus  piftaciae  fu<5tu  non  eduli. 
'lum.  Cat.  1 7.  Turpentine-tree  with  a  fruit  like  the 
HJtachia,  which  is  not  eatable. 

Pistacia  ( Simaruba )  foliis  pinnatis  deciduis,  foliolis 
don  go  ovatis.  Pijtachia  with  winged  deciduous  leaves , 
wing  oblong  oval  lobes.  Terebinthus  major,  betulm 
)rtice,  fructu  trianguiari.  Sloan.  Hiff.  Jam.  2.  p. 

]•  tab.  199.  Greater  Turpentine-tree  with  a  bark  like 
e  Birch-tree ,  and  a  triangular  fruit,  commonly  called 
irch-tree  in  Jamaica. 

he  fir  ft  fort  is  the  Piftachia-nut-tree,  whofe  fruit  is 
uch  better  known  in  England  than  the  tree.  This 
rows  naturally  in  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Syria,  from 
hence  the  nuts  are  generally  brought  to  Europe.  In 

I  ole  countries  it  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty-five 
thirty  feet ;  the  bark  of  the  Item  and  old  branches 

e  of  a  dark  rufiet  colour,  but  that  of  the  young 
anches  is  of  a  light  brown  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
nged  leaves,  compofed  jametimes  of  two,  and  at  • 
hers  of  three  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
le  ;  thefe  lobes  approach  toward  an  oval  lhape,  and 
eir  edges  turn  backward  ;  if  thefe  are  bruifed,  they 
nit  an  odour  like1  the  Jfhell  of  the  nut.  Some  of 
efe  trees  produce  male  flowers,  others  have  female, 
id  forne,  when  old,  have  both  on  the  fame  tree.  The 
ale  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
loofe  bunches  or  katkins  •,  they  are  of  an  herbaceous 
ilour,  having  no  petals,  but  have  each  five  fmall 
iinina,  Crowned  by  large  four-cornered  fummits 
led  with  farina  ;  when  that  is  difcharged,  the  flowers 

II  off.  The  female  fiow'ers  come-out  upon  different 
-es  in  clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  branches ;  thefe 


ve  no  petals, .but  have  each  a  large  oval  germen, 
pporting  three  reflexed  ftyles  5  thefe  are  fucceeded 
'  oval  nuts.  1  his  tree  flowers  in  April,  but  the 
ait  never  ripens  in  England.  It  is  propagated  by 
e  nuts,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled 
th  light  kitchen-garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
oderate  hot-bed  to  bring  up  the  plants ;  when  thefe 
;pear,  they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  air  ad- 
itted  to  them,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  •, 
d  by  degrees  _  they  muft  be  hardened  to  bear  the 
en  air,  to  which  they  fhould  be  expofed  the  be¬ 
aring  of  June,  and  may  remain  abroad  till  autumn, 


when  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame  to 
fcreen  them  from  the  froft  in  winter;  tor  while  they 
are  young,  they  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
winter  in  England  without  protection,  but  they 
fhould  always  be  expofed  to  the  air  in  mild  weather  ; 
thefe  plants  fhed  their  leaves  in  autumn,  fo  fhould 
not  have  much  wet  in  winter ;  and  in  the  fpring,  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they  muft  be  tranf- 
planted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot ;  and  if  they 
are  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  it  will  for¬ 
ward  their  putting  out  new  roots ;  but  as  foon  as  they 
begin  to  fhoot,  they  muft  be  gradually  hardened,  and 
placed  abroad  again  ;  thefe  plants  may  be  kept  in 
pots  three  or  four  years  till  they  have  got  ftrength, 
during  which  time  they  fhould  be  iheltered  in  win¬ 
ter  ;  and  afterward  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  and  planted  in  the  full  ground,  fome  againft 
high  walls  to  a  warm  alpebt,  and  others  in  a  Iheltered 
fituation,  where  they  will  bear  the  cold  of  our  ordn 
nary  winters  very  well,  but  in  fevere  frofts  they  are 
often  deftroyed.  The  trees  flower  and  produce  fruit 
in  England,  but  the  fummers  are  not  warm  enough  to 
ripen  the  nuts. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  the  Le¬ 
vant,  where  it  is  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize,  covered 
with  a  rough  brown  bark,  and  dividing  into  many 
branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  leaves,  which  for 
the  moft  part  have  three,  but  fome  have  four  oval 
lobes ;  they  ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  and  are  of 
a  dark  green  colour.  The  male  flowers  grow  upon 
different  trees  from  the  female,  and  are  like  thofe  of 
the  former  fort,  but  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour. 
The  female  flowers  of  this  fort  I  have  not  feen,  fo  can 
give  no  account  of  them  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fruit 
like  that  of  the  former,  but  are  much  fmaller.  This 
is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  the  plants  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way, 
but  require  more  protection  in  winter.  There  were  fe- 
veral  plants  of  this  kind  in  the  Englifh  gardens  before 
the  year  1740,  which  had  lived  abroad  fome  years 
againft  walls,  but  that  fevere  winter  killed  moft  of 
them. 

The  third  fort  grows  in  Italy  and  the  South  of 
France,  but  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  tranfplanted 
there  from  fome  other  country.  This  is  a  tree  of  a 
middling  fize,  covered  with  a  light  gray  bark,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  fide  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
leaves  which  have  fbmetimes  five,  and  at  others  but 
three  roundifh  lobes,  which  ftand  upon  pretty  lono- 
foot-ftalks,  and  are  of  a  light  green  colour.  The 
male  flowers  grow  upon  feparate  trees  from  the 
fruit,  as  in  the  other  forts ;  the  fruit  of  this  is  fmall, 
but  eatable.  This  is  propagated  by  nuts  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  firft,  and  the  plants  are  equally  hardy. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Barbary,  and  alfo 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  This  is  a  tree  of 
middling  fize,  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  di¬ 
viding  into  many  branches,  whofe  bark  is  very  fmooth 
while  young,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed 
of  three  or  four  pair  of  oval  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are  male  and 
female. on  different  trees,  as  the  former:  the  male 
flowers  of  this  have  purplifh  ftamina ;  they  appear  in 
April,  but  I  have  not  feen  any  of  the  female  trees  in 
flower.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  but  unlefs  they 
are  fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  they  fei- 
dom  grow  the  firft  year,  but  remain  in  the  ground  a 
whole  year  ;  and  unlefs  the  feeds  are  taken  from  fuch 
trees  as  grow  near  the  male,  the  feeds  will  not  grow, 
as  I  have  feveral  times  experienced. 

The  plants  of  this  fort  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft,  and  are  as  hardy.  There  is  a  tree 
of  this  fort  now  growing  in  the  gardens  of  the  Bifhop 
of  London  at  Fulham,  againft  a  wall,  which  was 
planted  there  above  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  endured 
the  winters  without  cover ;  and  fome  trees  of  this 
kind  which  were  planted  in  the  open  air,  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at  Good- 
wood  in  Suffex,  had  furvived  feveral-  winters  without 
any  protection.  From  thefe  trees  the  common  tur- 
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nentine  of  the  (hops  was  formerly  taken,  but  there 
is  little  of  that  now  imported,  but  that  from  feme  of 
the  cone-bearing  trees  is  generally  fobft'tuted  for  .t. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  common  Maftick-tree,  whict 
better  known  in  the  gardens  by  its  Latin  title  of  Len- 
tifcus.  This  grows  naturally  m  Spain,  Portugal,  an 
Italy,  and  being  evergreen,  the  plants  have  be  p 

ferved  in  the  Englifh  gardens  to  adorn  the  ree 
houfe  in  winter.  This  in  its  native  countries  .  es  to 
the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  covered  with 
gray  bSrk,  fending  out  many  branches,  which  have  a 
reddilh  brown  bark,  and  are  garmlhed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  lm«ll  lpear- 
fhaped  lobes,  without  an  odd  one  at  the.  en  . 
midrib  which  fuftains  the  lobes,  has  two  b°r; 

ders  or  wings,  running  from  lobe  to  lobe  theie  lob  o 
are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on 
their  under.  The  male  flowers  come  out  in  looie 
clufters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of 
an  herbaceous  colour,  appearing  in  May,  and  loon 
fall  off.  Thefe  are  generally  upon  different  plants 
from  the  fruit,  which  alio  grows  in  clufters,  and  are 
fmall  berries,  of  a  black  colour  when  ripe. 

The  plants  of  this  fort  are  generally  propagated  by 
laving  down  of  their  young  branches,  which,  if  pro¬ 
perly0  managed,  will  put  out  roots  in  one  year,  ana 
hay  then  be  cut  off  from  the  old  plants,  and  each 
tranfplanted  into  feparate  fmall  pots.  Thefe  muff  be 
fheltered  in  winter,  and  in  fummer  placea  abroad  in 
a  fheltered  fltuation,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
other  hardy  kinds  of  green-houfe  plants.  It  may  al- 
fo  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Tur¬ 
pentine-tree  •,  but  if  the  feeds  are  not  taken  from  trees 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  male,  they  will 
not  grow-,  and  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground 
till  firing,  the  plants  rarely  appear  till  the  fpnng  fol¬ 
lowing.  When  thefe  plants  have  obtained  ftrength, 
fome  of  them  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  againft  warm  walls  where,  if  their  blanches 
are  trained  againft  the  walls,  they  will  endure  the 
ordinary  winters  very  well,  and  with  a  little  fhelter  in 
fevere  winters  they  may  be  preferved. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Marfeilles,  and 
in  fome  other  places  in  the  South  of  France,  where  it 
rifes  to  the  fame  height  as  the  former  from  which 
it  differs,  in  having  one  or  two  pair  of  lobes  more  on 
each  leaf,  and  the  lobes  are  much  narrower,  and  of  a 
paler  colour.  This  difference  holds  in  the  plants 
which  are  propagated  by  feeds,  fo  may  be  pronounced 
a  diftind  ipecies.  It  is  propagated  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  former  fort,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the 
iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  lifes  to  a  middling 
ftature,  dividing  into  many  branches,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  purplifn  bark,  and  garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  two  or  three  pair  of  fpear-fhaped, 
oval,  acute-pointed  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
thefe  are  an  inch  and  three  quarters  long,  and  near  an 
inch  broad,  running  out  in  acute  points  they  are  veiy 
thin  and  tender,  and  have  long  foot-ftalks.  The  male 
flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are 
difpofed  in  a  Angle  racemus  (or  long  bunch)  about 
three  inches  long  they  are  of  a  purplifh  colour,  and 
have  yellow  fummits/  The  fruit  grows  upon  fepaiate 
trees  from  the  male  flowers  they  are  lhaped  like  the 
nuts  of  Piftachia,  but  are  fmaller  and  not  eatable.  This 
was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Creffy  from  Antigua. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  alfo 
in  moft  of  the  other  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where 
it  rifes  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  covered 
with  a  loofe  brown  bark,  which  falls  off  in  large  pieces  ; 
the  Items  are  large,  and  divide  into  many  branches  to¬ 
ward  the  top,  which  are  crooked  and  unfightly  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  five 
or  fix  pair  of  oblong,  oval,  fmooth  lobes,  about  four 
inches  long  and  two  broad,  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
The  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  in 
long  loofe  bunches  of  a  yellowifh  colour  thefe  grow 
on  different  trees,  or  on  different  parts  of  the  lame 
tree  from  the  fruit,  which  alfo  hangs  in  long  bunches, 


and  is  about  the  fize  of  a  middling  Pea,  having  a  da 
fkin  coverintr  a  nut  about  the  fize  of  a  common  Che 
ry-ftone,  and  of  the  fame  colour.  _ 

Thefe  two  trees  are  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  tr 
country,  unlefs  they  are  kept  in  a  warm  ftove.  Th 
are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muff  be  taken  fro 
fuch  trees  as  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  malt 
otherwife  they  will  not  grow,  as  I  have  too  often  foui 
true.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  hg 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed  of  tanm 
bark  •,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up  fit  to  1 
move,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fm 
pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot- bed,  treating  the 
in  the  lame  way  as  the  other  tender  plants  from  t 
fame  countries,  and  in  the  autumn  they  fhould  bei 
moved  into  the  ftove,  plunging  the  pots  into  the  ta 
bed  ;  and  during  the  winter  they  muft  have  but  lit* 
water,  efpecially  if  they  caft  their  leaves,  which 
generally  the  cafe  after  the  firft  winter  for  the  you 
plants  generally  retain  their  leaves  the  whole  ye 
but  afterward  they  are  deftitute  of  leaves  for  t\ 
months,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter.  Thefe plai 
fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the  ftove,  but  in  wat 
weather  they  muft  have  a  large  fhare  of  air  admitt 
to  them. 

PI  SUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  394.  tab.  215.  L 
Gen.  Plant.  77 9.  [Some  are  of  opinion,,  that  t! 
plant  takes  its  name  from  the  city  Pifa,  where  it  3 
ciently  grew  in  plenty  ;  others  derive  it  from  Txio 
which  comes  from  txIT\u,  to  fall  becaufe,  if  tl 
plant  be  not  fupported,  it  will  fall  to  the  grouru ' 
Pea  ;  in  F  rench,  Pols.  . 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  one-leaved  permanent  empalemeni 
into  five  points ,  the  two  upper  being  broadeft  ■,  it  hath  f 
petals ,  and  is  of  the  butterfly  kind.  Theflandard  is  brci 
heart-Jhaped ,  reflexed ,  and  indented ,  ending  in  a  point.  1 
two  wings  are  floor  ter,  roundijh ,  and  clofe  together-,  , 
keel  is  comprefled ,  moon-Jhaped ,  and  floor  ter  than  the  win 
It  hath  ten  ftamina  in  two  bodies ,  the  upper  Jingle  ent 
plain  and  awl-jhaped,  the  other  nine  are  cylindrical  bel 
the  middle ,  awl- jh  aped  above  and  cut  thefe  are  job 
together ,  and  are  terminated  by  roundijh  fummits.  It  has 
oblong  comprefled  germen ,  with  a  triangular  rifling  ft) 
crowned  by  a  hairy  oblong  ftigma.  The  germen  afttrw 
becomes  a  large ,  long ,  taper  pod ,  terminated  by  a  Jh> 
rifling  point ,  opening  with  two  valves ,  having  one  row 

roundijh  feeds.  I  . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feftion 
Linnteus’s  feventeenth  clals,  which  contains  th' 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  joined  in  1 
bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pisum  ( Sativum )  ftipulis  inferne  rotundatis  crena 

petiolis  teretibus,  pedunculis  multifloris.  Hort.  Up 
215.  Pea  whofe  lower  ftipuhz  are  rouno.ijh  and  indent 
with  taper  foot-ftalks  bearing  many  flowers.  Pif' 
hortenfe  majus,  flore  fru&uque  albo.  C.  B.  P.  3- 
Greater  Garden  Pea  with  a  white  flower  and  fruit. 

2.  Pisum  ( Humile )  caule  eredto  ramolo,  foliis  bijuga 
foliolis  rotundioribus.  Pea  with  an  ere  It  branching  jh 
and  leaves  having  two  pair  of  round  lobes.  Pifurn  i 
mile,  caule  firmo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  394-  Dwarf  1 
with  a  firm  ftalk. 

3.  Pisum  ( Umbellatum )  ftipulis  quadrifidis  acutis  ^ 
dunculis  multifloris  terminalibus.  Pea  wit  it f- 
pointed  acute  ftipuU ,  and  foot-ftalks  bearing  many  flow 
which  terminate  the  ftalks.  Pifum  umbellatum.  t.  b, 
342.  The  Rofe  or  Crown  Pea. 

4.  Pisum  ( Maritimum )  petiolis  fupra  planiufcuhs,  ca 
angulato,  ftipulis  fagittatis,  pedunculis  mulunc  > 
Flor.  Suec.  608.  Pea  with  foot-ftalks  which  arep 
on  their  upper  fide,  an  angular  ftalk ,  arrow-pointed 
pula,  and  foot-ftalks  hearing  many  flowers. 

5.  Pisum  ( Americanum )  caule  angulato  procum  e 
foliolis  inferioribus  lanceolatis  acute  dentatis,  fum 
fagittatis.  Pea  with  an  angular  trailing  ftalk 


be 


lower  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped  and  fharply  indent e  , 
thofe  at  the  top  arrow-pointed,  commonly  cubed 


thoft 
Horn  Pea. 
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JistrM  ( Ochrus )  petiolis  decurrentibus  membranaceis 
phyllis,  pedunculis  unifloris.  Hort.  Cliff.  370.  Pea 
ith  membranaceous  running  fcot-ftalks ,  having  two 
ives  and  one  flower  upon  a  fooi-fialk .  Ochrus  folio  in- 
«rro  capreolos  emittente.  C.  B.  P.  343.  Winged  Pea 
jtk  an  entire  leaf  fending  out  tendrils. 
here  are  a  great  variety  of  Garden  Peas  now  culti- 
ited  in  England,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  gar¬ 
ners  and  leedfmen,  and  have  their  different  titles ; 
it  as  great  part  of  thefe  are  only  feminal  variations, 
id  if  not  very  carefully  managed,  by  taking  away  all 
iofe  plants  which  have  a  tendency  to  alter  before  the 
eds  are  formed,  they  will  degenerate  into  their  ori- 
nal  ftate,  fo  that  all  thole  perlons  who  are  curious  in 
ie  choice  of  their  feeds,  look  carefully  over  thofe 
lich  they  defign  for  feeds  at  the  time  when  they  be- 
n  to  flower,  and  draw  out  all  the  plants  which  they 
(like  from  the  other.  This  is  what  they  call  roguing 
eir  Peas,  meaning  hereby,  the  taking  out  all  the  bad 
ants  from  the  good,  that  the  farina  of  the  former 
ay  not  impregnate  the  latter  ;  to  prevent  which,  they 
ways  do  it  before  the  flowers  are  fully  open  ;  by 
ius  diligently  drawing  out  the  bad,  and  marking 
iofe  which  come  earlieft  to  flower,  they  have  greatly 
iproved  their  Peas  of  late  years,  and  are  conffantly 
deavouring  to  get  forwarder  varieties ;  fo  that  it 
would  be  to  little  purpofe  in  this  place,  to  attempt 
ving  particular  botanical  titles  to  each  which  are 
>w  cultivated  •,  therefore  I  (hall  only  mention  their 
les  by  which  they  are  commonly  known,  placing 
em  according  to  their  time  of  corning  to  the  table, 
gathering  for  ufe. 


Sugar  Dwarf. 

Sickle  Pea. 

Marrowfat. 

Dwarf  Marrowfat. 

Rofe,  or  Crown  Pea. 
Rouncival  Pea. 

Gray  Pea. 

Pig  Pea,  with  fome  others. 


The  Golden  Hotfpur. 

The  Charlton. 

The  Reading  Hotfpur, 

Mafters’s  Hotfpur. 

Effex  Hotfpur. 

The  Dwarf  Pea. 

The  Sugar  Pea. 

Spanifh  Morotto. 

Nonpariel. 

he  Englilh  Sea  Pea  is  found  wild  upon  the  Ihore  in 
iffex,  and  feveral  other  counties  in  England.  This 
is  firft  taken  notice  of  in  the  year  1555,  between  Or- 
rd  and  Aldborough,  where  it  grew  upon  the  heath, 
rere  nothing,  no  not  Grafs,  was  ever  feen  to  grow  •, 
d  the  poor  people  being  in  diftrefs,  by  reafon  of  the 
arth  of  that  year,  gathered  large  quantities  of  thefe 
:as-,  and  fo  preferved  themfelves  and  families.  This 
mentioned  by  Stowe  in  his  Chfonicle,  and  Camden 
his  Britannia  :  but  they  were  both  miftaken,  in  ima- 
ning  that  they  were  Peas  call  on  fhore  by  a  fhip- 
-eck,  feeing  they  grow  in  divers  other  parts  of  Eng- 
md,  and  are  undoubtedly  a  different  fpecies  from  the, 
mmon  Pea, 

he  fifth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  continues 
me  years.  This  was  brought  from  Cape  Horn  by 
ord  Anfon’s  cook,  when  he  paffed  that  Cape,  where 
efe  Peas  were  a  great  relief  to  the  failors.  It  is  kept 
:re  as  a  curiofity,  but  the  Peas  are  not  fo  good  for 
iting  as  the  worftfort  now  cultivated  in  England  •,  it 
a  low  trailing  plant  >  the  leaves  have  two  lobes  on 
ich  foot-ftalk,  thofe  below  are  fpear-fhaped,  and 
larply  indented  on  their  edges,  but  the  upper  leaves 
•e  fmall  and  arrow-pointed.  The  flowers  are  blue, 
ich  foot-ftalk  fuftaining  four  or  five  flowers ;  the  pods 
•e  taper,  near  three  inches  long,  and  the  feeds  are 
)und,  about  the  fize  of  Tares, 
he  fixth  fort  is  annual ;  this  grows  naturally  amongft 
re  Corn  in  Sicily  and  fome  parts  of  Italy,  but  is  here 
referved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

hath  an  angular  ftalk  rifing  near  three  feet 
igh  •,  the  leaves  ftand  upon  winged  foot-ftalks, 
ach  fuftaining  two  oblong  lobes.  The  flowers  are 
a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
re  other  forts  of  Pea,  but  are  fmall,  each  foot-ftalk 
:aining  one  flower  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  pods 
bout  two  inches  long,  containing  five  or  fix  round- 
h  feeds,  which  are  a  little  compreffed  on  their  fides. 
hefe  are  by  fome  perlons  eaten  green,  but  unlefs 
ley  are  gathered  very  young,  they  are  coarfe,  and  at 
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belt  not  fo  good  as  the  common  Pea.  If:  may  bs 
fown  and  managed  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Garden  Pea. 
I  (hall  now  proceed  to  let  down  the  method  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  feveral  forts  of  Garden  Peas,  fo  as  to  conti¬ 
nue  them  throughout  the  feafon. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  the  gardeners  near 
London,  to  raile  Peas  upon  hot-beds,  to  have  them 
very  early  in  the  fpring ;  in  order  to  which,  they  fow 
their  Peas  upon  warm  borders  under  walls  or  hedges, 
about  the  middle  of  Otftober ;  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  draw  the  earth  up  gently  to  their  Items 
with  a  hoe,  the  better  to  proteft  them  from  froft. 
In  thefe  places  they  let  them  remain  till  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  January,  or  the  beginning  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  if  they  are  preferved  from  frofts,  obferving  to 
earth  them  up  from  time  to  time  as  the  plants  ad¬ 
vance  in  height  (for  the  reafons  before  laid  down)  as 
alfo  to  cover  them  in  very  hard  froft  with  Peas-haulm, 
ftraw,  or  fome  other  light  covering,  to  preferve  them 
from  being  deftroyed  ;  then,  at  the  time  before-men¬ 
tioned,  they  make  a  hot-bed  (in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of- Peas  intended)  which  muft  be  made  of 
good  hot  dung,  well  prepared  and  properly  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  that  the  heat  may  not  be  too  great.  The 
dung  Ihould  be  laid  about  three  feet  thick,  or  fome- 
what  more,  according  as  the  beds  are  made  earlier  or 
later  in  the  feafon  ^  when  the  dung  is  equally  levelled, 
then  the  earth  (which  'ihould  be  light  and  frefh,  but 
not  over  rich)  muft:  be  laid  on  about  fix  or  eight  inches 
thick,  laying  it  equally  all  over  the  bed.  This  being 
done,  the  frames  (  which  Ihould  be  two  or  two  feet  and  a 
half  high  on  the  back  fide,  and  about  eighteen  inches  in 
front)  muft  be  put  on,  and  covered  with  glaffes  •,  after 
which  it  fhould  remain  three  or  four  days,  to  let  the 
fteam  of  the  bed  pafs  off,  before  you  put  the  plants 
therein,  obferving  every  day  to  raife  the  glaffes  to 
give  vent  for  the  rifing  fteam  to  pafs  off ;  then  when 
you  find  the  bed  of  a  moderate  temperature  for  heat, 
you  Ihould,  with  a  trowel,  or  fome  other  inftrument, 
take  up  the  plants  as  carefully  as  poffible,  to  preferve 
the  earth  to  the  roots,  and  plant  them  into  the  hot-bed 
in  rows  about  two  feet  afunder  ;  and  the  plants  Ihould 
be  let  about  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other  in  the 
rows,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  root  ^  after  which  you  muft  be  careful  to 
give  them  air  at  all  times  when  the  feafon  is  favoura- 
able,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak,  and  be 
fubjedt  to  grow  mouldy  and  decay.  You  fhould  alfo 
draw  the  earth  up  to  the  fhanks  of  the  plants  as  they 
advance  in  height,  and  keep  them  always  clear  from 
weeds.  The  water  they  fhould  have  muft  be  given 
them  fparingly,  for  if  they  are  too  much  watered  it 
will  caufe  them  to  grow  too  rank,  and  fometimes  rot 
off  the  plants  at  their  fhanks  juft  above  ground. 
When  the  weather  is  very  hot,  you  fhould  cover  the 
glaffes  with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  fereen 
them  from  the  violence  of  the  fun,  which  is  then  too 
great  for  them,  caufing  their  leaves  to  flag,  and  their 
bloffoms  to  fail  off  without  producing  pods,  as  will 
alfo  the  keeping  the  glaffes  too  clofe  at  that  feafon, 
But  when  the  plants  begin  to  fruit,  they  fhould  be  wa¬ 
tered  oftener,  and  in  greater  plenty  than  before ;  for 
by  that  time  the  plants  will  have  nearly  done  grow¬ 
ing,  and  the  often  refrefhing  them  will  occafion  their 
producing  a  greater  plenty  of  fruit. 

The  fort  of  Pea  which  is  generally  ufed  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe  is  the  Dwarf,  for  all  the  other  forts  ramble  too 
much  to  be  kept  in  frames  ;  the  reafon  for  flowing 
them  in  the  common  ground,  and  afterwards  trans¬ 
planting  them  on  a  hot-bed,  is  alfo  to  check  their 
growth,"  and  caufe  them  to  bear  in  lefs  compafs ;  for 
if  the  feeds  were  fown  upon  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants 
continued  thereon,  they  would  produce  fuch  luxu¬ 
riant  plants  as  are  not  to  be  contained  in  the  frames, 
and  would  bear  but  little  fruit. 

The  next  fort  6f  Pea  which  is  fown  to  fucceed  thofe 
on  the  hot-bed  is  the  Hotfpur,  of  which  there  are 
reckoned  three  or  iftrur  forts  ;  as  the  Golden  Hotfpur, 
the  Charlton  Hotfpur,  the  Mafters’s  Hotfpur,  the 
Reading  Hotfpur,  and  fome  others,  which  are  very 
little  differing  from  each  ether,  except  in  their  early 
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bearing,  for  which  the  Golden  and  Charlton  Hot- 
fpurs  are  chiefly  preferred ;  though  if  either  of  thele 
forts  are  cultivated  in  the  fame  place  for  three  or  four 
years,  they  are  apt  to  degenerate  and  be  later  in  lpring. 
fruiting,  for  which  reafon  molt  curious  perfons  pro¬ 
cure  their  feeds  annually  from  forne  diftant  place ;  and 
in  the  choice  of  thefe  feeds,  if  they  could  be  obtained 
from  a  colder  fituation  and  a  poorer  foil,  than  that  in 
which  they  are  to  be  fown,  it  will  be  much  better  than 
on  the  contrary,  and  they  will  come  earlier  in  thefpring. 
Thefe  muft  alfo  be  fown  on  warm  borders,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  October  •,  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  you  fhould  draw  the  earth  up  to  their  thanks 
in  the  manner  before  diredted  *,  which  fhould  be  repeat¬ 
ed  as  the  plants  advance  in  height  (always  obferving  to 
do  it  when  the  ground  is  dry)  which  will  greatlypro- 
tedt  the  items  of  the  plants  againft  froft  •,  and  if  the 
winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  be  of  great 
fervice  to  the  plants  to  cover  them  with  Peas-haulm, 
or  fome  other  light  covering  •,  which  fhould  be  con- 
ftantly  taken  off  in  mild  weather,  and  only  fuffered 
to  remain  on  during  the  continuance  o±  the  froit  ;  for 
if  they  are  kept  too  dole,  they  will  be  drawn  very 
weak  and  tender,  and  thereby  be  liable  to  be  deftroyed 
with  the  leaft  inclemency  of  the  feafon. 

In  the  fpring  you  muft  carefully  clear  them  from 
weeds,  and  draw  fome  freih  earth  up  to  their  ftems  ; 
but  do  not  raife  it  too  high  to  the  plants,  left  by  bu¬ 
rying  their  leaves  you  fhould  rot  their  ftems,  as  is  fbme- 
timet  the  cafe,  efpecially  in  wet  feafons.  You  fhould 
alfo  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  vermin,  which, 
if  permitted  to  remain  amongft  the  plants,  will  in- 
creafe  fo  plentifully  as  to  devour  the  greateft  part  of 
them.  The  chief  of  the  vermin  which  infeft  Peas 
are  the  flugs,  which  lie  all  the  day  in  the  fmall  hol¬ 
lows  of  the  earth,  near  the  ftems  of  the  plants,  and  in 
the  night  time  come  out,  and  make  terrible  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Peas  •,  and  thefe  chiefly  abound  in  wet 
foils,  or  where  a  garden  is  neglefted,  and  over-run 
with  weeds ;  therefore  you  fhould  make  the  ground 
clear  every  way  round  the  Peas  to  deftroy  their  har¬ 
bours,  and  afterwards  in  a  fine  mild  morning  very 
early,  when  thefe  vermin  are  got  abroad  from  their 
holes,  you  fhould  flack  a  quantity  of  lime,  which 
fhould  be  fown  hot  over  the  ground  pretty  thick, 
which  will  deftroy  the  vermin  wherever  it  happens 
to  fall  upon  them,  but  will  do  very  little  injury  to  the 
Peas,  provided  it  be  not  fcattered  too  thick  upon 
them.  This  is  the  beft  method  I  could  ever  fipd  to 
deftroy  thefe  troublefome  vermin. 

If  this  crop  of  Peas  fucceeds,  it  will  immediately  fol¬ 
low  thofe  on  the  hot  bed ;  but  for  fear  this  fhould 
mifcarry,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  two  more  crops  at 
about  a  fortnight’s  diftance  from  each  other,  fo  that 
there  may  be  the  more  chances  to  fucceed.  This  will 
be  fufficient  until  the  fpring  of  the  year,  when  you 
may  fow  three  more  crops  of  thefe  Peas ;  one  toward 
the  beginning  of  January,  the  other  a  fortnight  after, 
and  the  third  at  the  end  of  January.  Thefe  two  late 
fowings  will  be  fufficient  to  continue  the  early  fort  of 
Peas  through  the  firft  feafon,  and  after  this  it  will  be 
proper  to  have  fome  of  the  large  fort  of  Peas  to  fuc¬ 
ceed  them  for  the  ufe  of  the  family  ;  in  order  to 
which,  you  fhould  fow  fome  of  the  Spanifh  Morotto, 
which  is  a  great  bearer,  and  a  hardy  fort  of  Pea, 
about  the  middle  of  February,  upon  a  clear  open  lpot 
of  ground.  Thefe  muft  be  fown  in  rows  about  three 
feet  afunder,  and  the  Peas  fhould  be  dropped  in  the 
drills  about  an  inch  diftance,  covering  them  about 
two  inches  deep  with  earth,  being  very  careful  that 
none  of  them  lie  uncovered,  which  will  draw  the 
mice,  pigeops,  or  rooks,  to  attack  the  whole  fpot  •, 
and  it  often  happens  by  this  negledt,  that  a  whole 
plantation  is  devoured  by  thefe  creatures  •,  whereas, 
when  there  are  none  of  the  Peas  left  in  fight,  they  do 
not  fo  eafily  find  them  out. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  you  fhould  fow  another 
fpot,  either  of  this  fort,  or  any  other  large  fort  of 
Pea,  to  fucceed  thofe,  and  then  continue  to  repeat 
fowing  once  a  fortnight,  till  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  May,  fome  of  thefe  kinds,  only  obferving  to  allow 
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the  Marrowfats,  and  other  very  large  forts  of  Peas 
leaft  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  four  feet  between  ro 
and  row  and  the  Rofe  Pea  fhould  be  allowed  at  la 
eight  or  ten  inches  diftance  plant  from  plant  in  t] 
rows,  for  thefe  grow  very  large  •,  and  if  they  have  n< 
room  allowed  them,  they  will  fpoil  each  other  { 
drawing  up  very  tall,  and  will  produce  no  fruit. 
When  thefe  plants  come  up,  the  earth  fhould  l 
drawn  up  to  their  fhanks  (as  was  before  dire&ed)  ar 
the  ground  kept  entirely  clear  from  weeds  •,  and  wh< 
the  plants  are  grown  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  y(  j 
fhould  flick  fome  rough  boughs,  or  brufhwood,  in 
the  ground  dole  tothe  Peas,  for  them  to  ramp  upo 
which  will  fupport  them  from  trailing  upon  tl 
ground,  which  is  very  apt  to  rot  the  large-growir 
forts  of  Peas,  efpecially  in  wet.  feafons ;  befides,  l 
thus  fupporting  them,  the  air  can  freely  pafs  betwec 
them,  which  will  preferve  the  bloffoms  from  fallir 
off  before  their  time,  and  occaflon  them  to  bearmut 
better  than  if  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  ar 
there  will  be  room  to  pafs  between  the  rows  to  gath 
the  Peas  when  they  are  ripe. 

The  dwarf  forts  of  Peas  may  be  fown  much  clof 
together  than  thofe  before- mentioned,  for  thefe  feldo, 
rife  above  a  foot  high,  and  rarely  lpread  above  ha 
a  foot  in  width,  fo  that  t,hefe  need  not  have  mo; 
room  than  two  feet  row  from  row,  and  not  abov 
an  inch  afunder  in  the  rows.  Thefe  produce 
good  quantity  of  Peas,  provided  the  feafon  is  no 
over-dry,  but  they  feldom  continue  long  in  bearin' 
fo  that  they  are  not  fo  proper  to  fow  for  the  main  croi 
when  a  quantity  of  Peas  is  expedted  for  the  tab! 
their  chief  excellency  being  for  hot-beds,  where  tk 
will  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  Peas  (provided  tk 
are  well  managed)  than  if  expofed  to  the  open  ai 
where  the  heat  of  the  fun  loon  dries  them  up. 

The  Sickle  Pea  is  much  more  common  in  Hollan 
than  in  England,  it  being  the  fort  moftly  cultivate 
in  that  country  ;  but  in  England  they  are  only  prop;;, 
gated  by  curious  gentlemen  for  their  own  table,  an 
are  rarely  brought  into  the  markets.-  This  fort  th 
birds  are  very  fond  of;  and  if  they  are  not  preventec 
many  times  deftroy  the  whole  crop.  This  fhould  b 
planted  in  rows  about  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder,  an 
fhould  be  managed  as  hath  been  diredted  for  the  othe 
forts.  Although!  have  directed  the  fowing  of  the  larg 
forts  of  Peas  for  the  great  crop,  yet  thefe.  are  not  1 
lweet  as  the  early  Hotfpur  Peas ;  therefore  it  will  all 
be  proper  to  continue  a  fucceffion  of  thofe  for 
through  the  feafon,  in  fmall  quantities,  to  fupply  tl! 
beft;  table,  which  maybe  done  by  fowing.  fome  ever 
week  or  ten  days ;  but  all  thofe  which  are  fow 
late  in  the  feafon,  fhould  have  a  ftrong  moift  foil,  ft 
in  hot  light  land  they  will  burn  up  and  come  .1 
nothing.  !  birr 

The  large-growing  forts  may  be  cultivated  for  d 
common  ufe  of  the  family,  becaufe  thefe  will  produc, 
in  greater  quantities  than  the  other,  and  will  endui 
the  drought  better,  but  the  early  kinds  are  by  far  tl 
fweeter  tailed  Peas.  fo  I 

The  beft  of  all  the  large  kinds  is  the  Marrowfat,  whici 
if  gathered  young,  is  a  well-tafted  Pea,  ^and  til 
will  continue  good  through  the  month  of  Augujj 
if  planted  on  a  ftrong  foil.  •  - 

The  gray  and  other  large  winter  Peas  are  ieldom  ctj 
tivated  in  gardens,  becaufe  they  require  a  great  de 
of  room,  but  are  ufually  fown  in  fields  in  moftpa;* 
of  England.  The  beft  time  for  fowing  thefe  is  abojj 
the  beginning  of  March,  when  the  weather  is  prep 
dry,  for  if  they  are  put  into  the  ground  in  a  very  v\| 
feafon,  they  are  apt  to  rot,  efpecially  if  the  ground  ■>, 
cold  ;  thefe  fhould  be  allowed  at  leaft  three  or  four  it 
diftance  row  from  row,  and  muft  be  fown  very  thin  5 
the  rows ;  for  if  they  are  fown  too  thick,  the  haul! 
will  fpread  fo  as  to  fill  the  ground,  and  ramble  ovi 
each  other,  which  will  caufe  the  plants  to  rot,  a| 
prevent  their  bearing.  .  ' 

The  common  white  Pea  will  do  beft  on  light  fan! 
land,  or  on  a  rich  loofe  foil.  1  he  ufual  method  1 
fowing  thefe  Peas  is  with  a  broad  call,  and  fo  harn| 

them  in  ;  but  it  is  a  much  better  way  to  fow  them  I 
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ills  about  three  feet  afunder,  for  lefs  than  half  the 
antity  of  feed  will  do  for  an  acre,  and  being  fet  re- 
ilarly,  the  ground  maybe  ftirred  with  a  hoe  to  deftroy 
e  weeds,  and  earth  up  the  Peas,  which  will  greatly 
iprove  them,  and  the  Peas  may  be  much  ealier  cut 
autumn,  when  they  are  ripe.  The  ufual  time  for 
N\na  thefe  Peas  is  about  the  middle  of  March, 
the  beginning  of  April,  on  warm  land,  but  on  cold 
ound  they  fhould  be  fown  a  fortnight  or  three 
^eks  later.  In  the  common  way  of  fowing,  they  al- 
w  three  bulhels  or  more  to  an  acre  *  but  if  they  are 
illed,  one  bufhel  and  a  half  will  be  full  enough, 
he  Green  and  Maple  Rouncivals  require  a  ftronger 
il  than  the  White,  and  fhould  be  fown  a  little  later 
the  fpring  *  alfo  the  drills  fhould  be  made  at  a 
eater  diftance  from  each  other,  for  as  thefe  are  apt 
grow  rank,  efpecially  in  a  wet  feafon,  they  fhould 
;  fet  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  afun- 
>r *  and  the  ground  between  the  rows  fhould  be 
rred  two  or  three  times  with  a  hoe,  which  will  not 
ily  deftroy  the  weeds,  but,  by  earthing  up  the 
;as,  will  greatly  improve  them,  and  alfo  render  the 
•ound  better  to  receive  whatever  crop  is  put  on  it 
e  following  fbaion. 

he  gray  Peas  thrive  beft:  on  a  ftrong  clayey  land 
efe  are  commonly  fown  under  furrow,  but  by  this 
ethod  they  are  always  too  thick,  and  do  not  come 
3  regular  •,  therefore  all  thefe  rank-growing  plants 
ould  be  fown  in  drills,  where  the  feeds  will  be  more 
jually  fcattered,  and  lodged  at  the  fame  depth  in  the 
ound  *  whereas  in  the  common  way  Tome  of  the 
;ds  lie  twice  as  deep  as  others,  and  are  not  fcattered 
equal  diftances.  Thefe  may  be  fown  toward  the 
id  of  February,  as  they  are  much  hardier  than  either 
’  the  former  forts,  but  the  culture  for  thefe  fhould 
:  the  fame. 

he  beft  method  to  fow  thefe  Peas  is  to  draw  a  drill 
th  a  hoe  by  a  line  about  two  inches  deep,  and  then 
itter  the  feeds  therein  •,  after  which,  with  a  rake, 
hi  may  draw  the  earth  over  them,  whereby  they  will 
:  equally  covered,  and  this  is  a  very  quick  method 
r  gardens  *,  but  where  they  are  fown  in  fields,  they 
mmonly  make  a  fhallow  furrow  with  the  plough, 
d  fcatter  the  feeds  therein,  and  then  with  a  harrow 
ey  cover  them  over  again.  After  this,  the  great 
auble  is  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  draw 
e  earth  up  to  the  plants  *  this,  in  fuch  countries 
here  labour  is  dear,  is  a  great  expence  to  do  it  by 
e  hand  with  a  hoe  *  but  this  may  be  eafily  effedted 
ith  a  horle-hough,  which  may  be  drawn  through 
tween  the  rows,  which  will  entirely  eradicate  the 
?eds,  and  by  ftirring  the  foil  render  it  mellow,  and 
eatly  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

Ten  any  of  the  beft  forts  are  intended  for  feed,  there 
ould  be  as  many  rows  of  them  left  ungathered,  as 
ay  be  thought  neceffary  to  furnifh  a  fufficient  quan- 
:y  of  feed  *  and  when  the  Peas  are  in  flower,  they 
ould  be  carefully  looked  over,  to  draw  out  all  thole 
ants  which  are  not  of  the  right  fort *  for  there  will 
ways  be  fome  roguifh  plants  (as  the  gardeners  term 
tern)  in  every  fort,  which,  if  left  to  mix,  will  dege- 
:rate  the  kind.  Thefe  muft  remain  until  their  pods 
•e  changed  brown  and  begin  to  fplit,  when  you 
lould  immediately  gather  them  up,  together  with 
le  haulm  *  and  if  you  have  not  room  to  ftack  them 
11  winter,  you  may  threlh  them  out  as  foon  as  they 
*e  dry,  and  put  them  up  in  facks  for  ufe *  but  you 
tuft  be  very  careful  not  to  let  them  remain  too  long 
broad  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  wet  fhould  happen 
would  rot  them  •,  and  heat,  after  a  fhower  of  rain, 
ould  caufe  their  pods  to  burft,  and  caft  forth  their 
:eds,  fo  that  the  greateft  part  of  them  would  be 
>ft  *  but,  as  I  have  faid  before,  it  is  not  advifable 
)  continue  fowing  of  the  fame  feed  longer  than  two 
ears  on  the  fame  ground,  for  the  reafons  there  laid 
own,  but  rather  to  exchange  their  feeds  every  year, 
r  every  two  years  at  leaft,  whereby  you  may  always 
xpeft  to  have  them  prove  right. 

SUM  CORDATUM.  See  Cardiospermum. 
T  T  O  N  I  A.  See  Tournefortia. 


P  L  A  N  T  A,  a  Piant,  is  defined  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
John  Martyn  to  be  an  organical  body,  deftitute  of 
lenfe  and  fpontaneous  motion,  adhering  to  another 
body  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  draw  from  it  its  nou- 
rifhment,  and  having  power  of  propagating  itfelf  by 
feed.  As  to  the  parts  of  which  a  plant  confifts,  they 
are  the  root,  (talk,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit. 

Plant  and  vegetable  are  pretty  near  terms  fynony- 
mous,  all  plants  being  vegetables.  Dr.  Boerhaave 
defines  a  vegetable  to  be  a  body  generated  of  the 
earth,  or  fomething  arifing  of  the  earth,  to  which  it 
adheres,  or  is  connected  by  parts  called  roots,  through 
which  it  receives  the  matter  of  its  nourifhment  and 
increafe,  and  confifts  of  juices  and  veftels  fenfibly 
diilinct  from  each  other*  or  a  vegetable  is  an  organi¬ 
cal  body,  compofed  of  veftels  and  juices,  every 
where  diftinguifhable  from  each  other  *  to  which  body 
grow  roots  or  parts,  whereto  it  adheres,  and  from 
which  it  derives  the  matter  of  its  life  and  growth. 

This  definition  furnifhes  a  juft  and  adequate  idea  of 
a  vegetable  *  for  by  its  confiding  of  veftels  and  juices, 
it  is  diftinguifhed  from  a  foflll  *  and  by  its  adhering 
to  another  body,  and  deriving  its  nourifhment  there¬ 
from,  it  is,  diftinguifhed  from  an  animal. 

A  vegetable  is  defined  an  organical  body,  becaufe 
confiding  of  different  parts,  which  jointly  concur  to 
the  exercife  of  the  fame  functions,  adhering  by  fome 
of  its  parts  to  another  body  *  for  we  know  of  no 
plant  that  is  abfolutely  vague  and  fluctuating,  but  has 
ftill  a  body  it  adheres  to,  though  that  body  may  be  va¬ 
rious,  e.  g.  Earth,  as  in  our  common  plants  *  ftone, 
as  in  rock  plants  *  water,  as  in  fea  plants  *  and  air,  as 
fome  mucilages. 

As  to  thole  few  plants  which  appear  to  float  in  the 
water,  their  manner  of  growth  is  fomething  anoma¬ 
lous.  Monfieur  Tournefort  has  fhewn  that  all  plants 
do  not  arife  ftridtly  from  feeds,  but  that  fome,  inftead 
of  femen,  depofit  or  let  fall  a  little  drop  of  juice,  which, 
finking  in  the  water,  reaches  the  bottom,  or  fome 
rock,  &c.  in  its  way,  to  which  it  flicks,  ftrikes  root, 
and  fhoots  into  branches  *  fuch  i^s  the  origin  of  coral. 
Add,  that  the  root  of  a  plant  may  have  any  fitu- 
ation  -at  pleafure,  with  refpedt  to  the  body  thereof,  nor 
needs  it  either  be  lowed:  or  higheft,  &c.  Accordingly 
in  Aloes,  Mifleto,  Coral,  Mofies,  Funguies,  &c.  the 
root  is  frequently  uppermoft,  and  its  growth  down¬ 
wards. 

The  veftels  or  containing  parts  of  plants  confift  of 
mere  earth,  bound  or  connected  together  by  oil,  as  a 
gluten,  which  being  exhaufled  by  fire,  air,  age,  or 
the  like,  the  plant  moulders,  or  returns  again  into  its 
earth  or  dull.  Thus,  in  vegetables  burnt  by  the  in¬ 
tended:  fire,  the  earth  or  matter  of  the  veftels  is  left  en¬ 
tire,  and  indiflbluble  by  its  utmoft  forces,  and  confe- 
quently  the  matter  thereof  is  neither  water,  nor  air, 
nor  fait,  nor  fulphur,  but  earth  alone. 

The  root  or  part  \yhereby  vegetables  are  connected  to 
their  matrix,  and  by  which  they  receive  their  nutri¬ 
tious  juice,  confifts  of  an  infinite  number  of  abforbent 
veftels,  which,  being  difperfed  through  the  interftices 
of  the  earth,  attradc  or  imbibe  the  juices  of  the  fame  * 
confequently,  every  thing  in  the  earth  that  is  difloiuble 
in  water,  is  liable  to  be  imbibed,  as  air,  fait,  oil, 
fumes  of  mineral,  metal,  &c.  and  of  thefe  plants  really 
confift. 

Thefe  juices  are  drawn  from  the  earth  very  crude,  but 
by  the  ftrudture  and  fabric  of  the  plant,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  veftels  they  are  ftrained  through,  become 
changed,  further  elaborated,  fecreted,  and  aflinftlated 
to  the  fubftance  of  the  plant. 

The  motion  of  the  nutritious  juices  of  vegetables  is 
produced  much  like  that  of  blood  in  animals,  by  the 
a&ion  of  the  air  *  in  effect,  there  is  fomething  equiva¬ 
lent  to  refpiration  throughout  the  whole  plant. 

The  difcovery  of  this  we  owe  to  the  admirable  Mal¬ 
pighi,  who  fir  ft  obferved  that  vegetables  confift  of  two 
feries  or  orders  of  veftels  *  firft,  fuch  as  receive  and 
convey  the  alimental  juices,  anfwering  to  the  arte¬ 
ries,  ladteals,  veins,  &c.  of  animals  *  fecondly,  tra¬ 
cheae,  or  air-vefl’els,  which  are  long  hollow  pipes, 
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wherein  air  is  commonly  received  and  expelled,  i.  c. 
infpired  and  expired  •,  within  which  tracheae  he  fhews 
all  the  former  feries  of  veffels  are  contained. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  heat  of  a  year,  nay,  of  a 
day,  of  a  Angle  hour  or  minute,  mull  have  an  effeCt 
on  the  air  included  in  thefe  traches,  i.  e.  mult  rarefy 
it,  and  confequently  dilate  the  trachea,  whence  arifes 
a  perpetual  fpring  or  fource  of  aCtion  to  promote  the 
circulation  in  plants. 

PLANTAGO.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  126.  tab.  48. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  133.  Plantain.  To  this,  genus  Dr. 
Linnaeus  has  joined  the  Coronopus  and  Pfyllium  of 
Tournefort.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  called  Hart’s-horn, 
the  latter  Fleawort.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  diftinCt 
fpecies,  and  lome  varieties  •,  but  as  they  are  rarely 
cultivated  in  gardens,  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them 
all  here,  and  fhall  only  mention  fuch  of  them  as  grow 
naturally  in  England.  Of  the  Plantain  there  are  the 
following  forts ;  the  common  broad-leaved  Plantain, 
called  Way  bread ;  the  great  hoary  Plantain  or 
Lamb’s-tongue  •,  the  narrow-leaved  Plantain  or  Rib¬ 
wort  ;  and  the  following  varieties  have  alfo  been 
found  in  England,  which  are  accidental  •,  the  Befom 
PI  antain,  and  Rofe  Plantain.  The  Plantains  grow 
naturally  in  paftures  in  moft  parts  of  England,  and  are 
frequently  very  troublefome  weeds.  The  common 
Plantain  and  Ribwort  Plantain  are  both  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine,  and  are  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defcription. 
Of  the  Coronpus  or  Buck’s-horn  Plantain  there  are 
two  varieties  growing  in  England,  viz.  the  common 
Buck’s-horn,  which  grows  plentifully  on  heaths  every 
where,  and  the  narrow-leaved  Welfh  fort  which  is 
found  upon  many  of  the  Welfh  mountains.  The  firft 
of  thefe  was  formerly  cultivated  as  a  fallad  herb  in 
gardens,  but  has  been  long  banifhed  from  thence  for 
its  rank  difagreeable  flavour  •,  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
medicine.  There  has  been  one  fpecies  of  Pfyllium  or 
Fleawort  found  growing  naturally  in  England,  which 
is  the  fort  ufed  in  medicine,  which  was  in  the  earth 
thrown  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  canals  which  were 
dug  for  the  Chelfea  water-works,  where  it  grew  in 
great  plenty.  The  feeds  of  this  muft  have  been  bu¬ 
ried  there  fome  ages,  for  no  perfon  remembers  any  of 
the  plants  growing  in  that  neighbourhood  before. 
The  feeds  of  this  are  fometimes  ufed,  which  are  im¬ 
ported  from  the  South  of  France, 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  all  thefe  three  forts, 
which  are  fometimes  preferved  in  botanic  gardens, 
but  having  no  beauty,  they  are  not  admitted  into  any 
other,  fo.  I  fhall  pafs  them  over  here,  as  being  weeds 
wherever  they  are  permitted  to  feed. 

PLANTAIN-TREE.  See  Musa. 

PLANTING.  Although  the  method  of  Planting 
the  various  forts  of  trees  is  fully  fet  down  under  their 
feveral  articles,  where  each  kind  is  mentioned,  yet  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  fay  fomething  in  general  upon 
that  head  in  this  place,  which  fhall  be  treated  as  briefly 
as  poflible.  And, 

Firft,  the  firft  thing  in  Planting  of  trees  is  to  prepare 
the  ground  (according  to  the  different  forts  of  trees  in¬ 
tended  to  be  planted)  before  the  trees  are  taken  out 
of  the  earth  •,  for  you  fhould  fuffer  them  to  remain  as 
little  time  out  of  the  ground  as  poflible. 

In  taking  up  the  trees  you  fhould  carefully  dig  away 
the  earth  round  their  roots,  fo  as  to  come  at  their  fe-  - 
veral  parts  to  cut  them  off ;  for  if  they  are  torn  out 
of  the  ground  without  care,  the  roots  will  be  broken 
and  bruifed  very  much  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
trees.  When  they  are  taken  up,  the  next  thing  is  to 
prepare  them  for  Planting ;  in  doing  of  which  there 
are  two  things  to  be  principally  regarded  ;  the  one  is 
to  prepare  the  roots,  and  the  other  to  prune  their 
heads,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be  moft  ferviceable 
in  promoting  the  future  growth  of  the  trees. 

And  firft  as  to  the  roots  ;  all  the  fmall  fibres  are  to 
be  cut  off  as  near  to  the  place  from  whence  they  are 
produced  as  may  be  (excepting  fuch  trees  as  are  to 
be  replanted  immediately  after  they  are  taken  up ;) 
otherwife  the  air  will  turn  all  the  fmall  roots  and  fibres 
black,  which,  if  permitted  to  remain  on  when  the  tree 


is  planted,  will  grow  mouldy  and  decay,  and  there) 
greatly  injure  the  new  fibres  which  are  produced 
that  many  times  the  trees  mifcarry  for  want  of  di  |- 
obferving  this.  After  the  fibres  are  cut  off,  all 
"bruifed  or  broken  roots  fhould  be  cut  fmooth,  oth 
wife  they  are  apt  to  rot  and  diftemper  the  trees  ■, 
all  irregular  roots  which  crofs  each  other,  and  ■ 
downright  roots,  (efpecially  in  fruit-trees)  muft  > 
cut  off;  fo  that  when  the  roots  are  reo-u! 
pruned,  they  may  in  fome  meafure  refemble 
fingers  of  a  hand  when  fpread  open ;  then 
larger  roots  fhould  be  fhortened  in  proportion  to 
age  and  ftrength  of  the  tree,  as  alfo  the  particular  fo 
of  trees  are  to  be  confidered  ;  for  the  Walnut,  M 
berry,  and  fome  other  tender-rooted  kinds  fhould  r 
be  pruned  fo  clofe,  as  the  more  hardy  forts  of  fruit 
foreft-trees,  which  in  young  fruit-trees,  fuch  as  Pea 
Apples,  Plums,  Peaches,  &c.  that  are  one  year 
from  budding  or  grafting,  may  be  left  about  eight 
nine  inches  long;  but  in  older  trees  they  muft  be  f 
of  a  much  greater  length  ;  but  this  is  to  be  und< 
flood  of  the  larger  roots  only,  for  the  fmall  ones  ml 
be  quite  cut  out,  or  pruned  very  fhort.  Their  d 
treme  parts,  which  are  generally  very  weak,  col 
monly  decay  after  moving,  fo  that  it  is  the  bettl 
way  entirely  to  difplace  them. 

The  next  thing  is  the  pruning  of  their  heads,  whil 
muft  be  differently  performed  in  different  trees,  fj 
the  defign  of  the  trees  muft  alfo  be  confidered  ;  if  th| 
are  fruit-trees,  and  intended  for  walls  or  efpaliers, 
is  the  better  way  to  plant  them  with  the  greateft  p; 
of  their  heads,  which  fhould  remain  on  until  the  fprin 
juft  before  the  trees  begin  to  fhoot,  when  they  mi 
be  cut  down  to  five  or  fix  eyes  (as  is  fully  infert 
in  the  feveral  articles  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruit)  b 
ing  very  careful,  in  doing  of  this,  not  to  difturb  ti 
new  roots. 

But  if  the  trees  are  defigned  for  ftandards,  youfhou 
prune  off  the  fmall  branches  clofe  to  the  places  whe 
they  are  produced  ;  as  alfo  irregular  branches  whi< 
crofs  each  other,  and  by  their  motion,  when  agitate 
by  the  wind,  rub  and  brtiife  their  bark,  fo  as  to  occ 
fion  many  times  great  wounds  in  thofe  places ;  befide 
it  makes  a  difagreeable  appearance  to  the  fight,  ar 
adds  to  the  clolenefs  of  its  head,  which  fhould  a 
ways  be  avoided  in  fruit-trees,  whofe  branches  lhou' 
be  preferved  as  far  diftant  from  each  other,  as  the! 
are  ufually  produced  when  in  a  regular  way  of  growt 
(which  is  in  all  forts  of  trees  proportionable  to  til 
fize  of  their  leaves,  and  magnitude  of  their  fruit)  f 
when  their  heads  are  very  thick,  which  is  often  Ot 
cafioned  by  the  unfkilful  fhortening  of  their  branchfi 
the  fun  and  air  cannot  freely  pafs  between  the  leave 
fo  that  the  fruit  muft  be  fmall  and  ill-tafted.  But 
return :  after  having  difplaced  thefe  branches,  yy 
fhould  alfo  cut  off  all  fuch  parts  of  branches,  as  ha; 
by  accident  been  broken  or  wounded  ;  for  thefe  w ! 
remain  a  difagreeable  fight,  and  often  occafion  a  d 
eafe  in  the  tree.  But  you  fhould  by  no  means  cut  e,j 
the  main  leading  fhoots,  as  is  by  too  many  pra&ife 
for  thofe  are  neceffary  to  attrad:  the  fap  from  til 
root,  and  thereby  promote  the  growth  of  the  ti  e; 
for  from  feveral  experiments  which  I  made  in  the  wi 
ter  1729,  by  cutting  off  the  branches  of  feveral  fo; 
of  trees,  and  putting  them  into  phials  filled  with  w 
ter,  whofe  tops  were  clofely  covered  to  prevent  t 
evaporating  of  the  water,  I  found,  that  thofe  fhoo'i 
whofe  leading  buds  were  preferved,  did  attraCt  u 
moifture  in  much  greater  quantities  than  thofe  fbocl 
whofe  tops  were  cut  off ;  and  from  feveral  expej 
ments  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  we  find  til 
great  quantities  of  moifture  are  imbibed  at  woun; 
where  branches  are  cut  off ;  fo  that  by  thus  fhorteni| 

thebranches,thewet,whichgenerallyfallsingreatpletf} 

during  the  winter  feafon,is  plentifully  imbibed-,  and  )jl 
want  of  leaves  to  perfpire  it  off,  mixes  with  the  fap  I 
trees,  and  thereby  diftending  the  veffels,  deftroys  th| 
contracting  force,  which  many  times  kills  the  tree, I 
at  lead  weakens  it  fo  much  as  not  to  be  recovered  ag  | 
for  fome  years,  as  I  have  feveral  times  obferved 
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]  ■  being  willing  to  try  this  experiment  again  in 
month  of  October  1733,  I  made  choice  of  two 
J  ,dard  Almond-trees  of  equal  ftrengtii  and  age  3 
fe  I  took  up  as  carefully  as  poffible,  and  having 
,  pared  their  roots  as  before  directed,  I  pruned  their 
]  ds  in  the  following  manner-,  viz.  from  one  of 
m  I  only  cut  off  the  fmall  branches,  and  fuch  as 
e  bruifed  or  broken,  but  preferved  all  the-  ftrong 
s  entire  3  of  the  other,  I  fhortened  all  the  ftrong 
nches,  and  pruned  off  the  weak  and  broken  fhoots, 
s  the  common  pradtice.  Thefe  two  trees  I  plant- 
in  the  fame  foil  and  to  the  fame  fituation,  gave 
both  equal  attendance,  and  managed  them 
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h  as  nearly  alike  as  poffible  3  yet  in  the  fprmg, 

>n  thefe  trees  began  to  fhoot,  that,  \vhofe  branches 
e  entirely  preferved,  came  out  early,  continued 
hoot  ftronger,  and  is  at  prefent  much  larger,  and 
better  health  than  the  other.  And  fince  this  I 
e  made  feveral  other  experiments  of  the  like  nature, 
ch  have  conftantly  fucceeded  in  the  fame  manner, 
n  whence  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  the 
rtening  of  the  branches  is  a  great  injury  to  all  new- 
ited  trees,  but  efpecially  to  Cherries  and  Horfe 
,ftnuts,  which  are  frequently  killed  by  fhortening 
ir  large  branches  when  they  are  removed. 

]  ving  thus  prepared  the  trees  for  Planting,  we  rauft 
/  proceed  to  the  placing  them  into  the  ground', 
before  this,  I  would  advife,  if  the  trees  have 
n  long  out  of  the  ground,  fo  that  the  roots  are 
d,  to  place  them  in  water  eight  or  ten  hours  be- 
:  they  are  planted,  obferving  to  put  them  in  fuch 
iner,  that  their  heads  may  remain  eredl,  and 
f  roots  only  immerfed  therein,  which  will  fwell 
dried  veffels  of  the  roots,  and  prepare  them  to 
>ibe  nouriftirnent  from  the  earth.  In  fixing  of 
n,  great  regard  fhould  be  had  to  the  nature  of 
fbil,  which  if  cold  and  moift,  the  trees  fhould 
planted  very  {hallow  3  as  alfo,  if  it  be  a  hard 
;  or  gravel,  it  will  be  much  the  better  way  to 
a  hill,  of  earth  where  each  tree  is  to  be  plant- 
than  to  dig  into  the  rock  or  gravel,  and  fill  it  up 
i  earth  (as  is  too  often  pradifed),  whereby  the 
s  are  planted,  as  it  were  in  a  tub,  there  be- 
but  little  room  for  their  roots  to  extend  3  fo  that 
r  two  or  three  years  growth,  when  their  roots 
e  extended  to  the  fides  of  the  hole,  they  are 
i  ziped  by  the  rock  or  gravel,  can  get  no  farther, 
reby  the  trees  will  decline,  and  in  a  few  years 
•,  befides,  thefe  holes  detain  the  moifture  fo,  that 
f  fibres  of  the  plants  are  often  rotted  thereby.  But 
en  they  are  railed  above  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
ir  roots  will  extend  and  find  nourifhment,  though 
earth  upon  the  rock  or  gravel  be  not  three  inches 
k,  as  may  be  frequently  obferved,  where  trees  are 
wing  upon  fuch  foils. 

ie  next  thing  to  be  obferved  is  to  place  the  tree  in 
:  hole  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  roots  may  be  about 
t  fame  depth  in  the  ground,  as  they  were  growing 
fore  they  were  taken  up  3  then  break  the  earth 
e  with  a  fpade,  and  fcatter  it  into  the  hole,  fo  that  it 
ly  fall  in  between  every  root,  that  there  may  be  no 
liownefs  in  the  earth  (but  you  fhould  by  no  means 
:  or  fcreen  the  mould,  for  reafons  given  in  fome 
ler  places) 3  then  having  filledjn  the  earth,  you 
luld  gently  tread  it  clofe  with  your  feet,  but  do  not 
dee  it  too  hard,  which  is  a  very  great  fault,  efpeci- 
if  the  ground  is  ftrong  and  inclineable  to.  bind, 
aving  thus  planted  the  trees,  you  fhould  provide 
parcel  of  flakes,  one  of  which  fhould  be  driven 
wn  by  the  fides  of  the  trees,  and  fattened  thereto  to 
pport  them  from  being  blown  down  or  difplaced  by 
e  wind  •,  then  lay  fome  mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ound,  about  their  roots,  to  prevent  the  earth  from 

ying- 

his  is  to  be  underftood  of  ftandard-trees  which  caft 
eir  leaves  •,  for  fuch  as  are  planted  againft  wails, 
ould  have  their  branches  fattened  to  the  wall  to 
event  the  trees  from. being  difplaced  by  the  vfind  3 
it  there  is  no  difference  in  their  management,  only 
preferve  their  heads  entire,  and  to  place  their  roots 
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about  five  inches  from  the  wall,  inclining  their  heads 
thereto  3  and  the  fpring  following,  juft  before  they 
fhoot,  their  heads  fhould  be  cut  down  to  five  or  fix 
buds,  as  is  fully  direded  under  the  feveral  articles  of 
the  different  kinds  of  fruit. 

As  to  the  watering  of  all  new-planted  trees,  I  fhould 
advife  it  to  be  done  with  great  moderation,  nothing 
being  more  injurious  to  them  than  over-watering. 
Examples  enough  of  this  kind  may  have  been  feen  ui 
many  parts  of  England,  where  there  has  been  planta¬ 
tions  made,  which  have  been  over-watered,  whereby 
the  greateft  part'  of  the  trees  have  failed,  or  thole 
which  have  furvived,  have  made  little  progrefs,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  abundance  of  water  given  to  them, 
whereby  the  fibres  were  rotted  off  as  loon  as  produced. 
And  how  can  any  perfon  imagine  that  a  tree  fhould 
thrive,  when  the  ground,'  in  which  it  is  planted,  is 
continually  floated  with  water  ?  for  by  an  experiment 
made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  in  placing  the  roots  of  a 
dwarf  Pear-tree  in  water,  the  quantity  of  moifture  im¬ 
bibed  decreafed  very  much  daily,  becaufe  the  iap-vef- 
fels  of  the  roots,  like  thole  of  the  cut-off  boughs  in 
the  lame  experiment,  were  fo  faturated  and  clogged- 
with  moifture,  by  ftanding  in  water,  that  more  of  it 
could  not  be  drawn  up.  And  this  experiment  was 
tried  upon  a  tree  which  was  full  of  leaves,  and  there¬ 
by  more  capable  to  difeharge  a  large  quantity  of  moif¬ 
ture  than,  fuch  trees  as  are  entirely  deftitute  of  leaves ; 
fo  that  it  is  impoffible  fuch  trees  can  thrive,  where 
the  moifture  is  too  great  about  their  roots. 

The  fealons  for  planting  are  various,  according  to  the 
different  forts  of  trees,  or  the  foil  in  which  they  are 
planted 3  for  fuch  trees  whofe  leaves  fall  off  in  win¬ 
ter,  the  beft  time  is  in  the  middle  or  end  of  October, 
provided  the  foil  be  dry  •,  but  for  a  very  wet  foil,  it  is 
better  to  defer  it  until  the  latter  end  of  February,  or 
the  beginning  of  March  3  and  for  many  kinds  of  Ever¬ 
greens,  the  beginning  of  April  is  by  far  the  beft  feafon, 
thouo-h  fome  forts  may  be  fafely  removed  at  Midfum- 
mer,°provided  they  are  not  to  be  carried  very  far 
but  you  Ihould  always  make  choice  of  a  cloudy  feafon  3 
if  poffible,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  when  they  will 
take  frefh  root  in  a  few  days.  And,  on  the  contrary, 
when  thefe  trees  are  removed  in  winter,  during  which 
time  they  are  almoft  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  they  do  non 
take  root  until  the  fpring  advances,  and  fets  the  fap 
-  in  motion  3  fo  that  many  times  they  die,  efpecially  if 
the  winter  proves  fevere. 

As  to  the  preparing  the  foil  for  Planting,  that  muft 
alfo  be  done  to  fuit  the  different  forts  of  trees,  fome 
requiring  a  light  foil,  others  a  ftrong  one,  &c.  But 
this  is  fully  fet  down  in  the  feveral  articles  of  trees, 
under  their  proper  heads,  to  which  the  reader  is  defired 
to  turn  •,  though  for  the  fruit-trees  in  general,  a  frefh 
foil  from  a  paiture  ground,  which  is  neither  too  light 
and  dry,  nor  over-flrong  and  moift,  but  rather  a  gen¬ 
tle,  foft,  loamy  earth  is  to  be  preferred,  provided  it  be 
expofed  fome  time.  And  if  it  be  for  wall  trees,  will 
be  the  better  if  the  borders  are  filled  with  this  earth 
fix  or  eight  feet  wide,  but  it  need  not  be  above  two 
feet  and  a  half  deep  at  moft  3  for  when  the  borders 
are  made  too  deep,  the  roots  of  thefe  trees  are  en¬ 
ticed  downward,  which  is  of  bad  confequence  to 
fruit-trees,  as  hath  been  elfewhere  oblerved.  I  he 
fame  alfo  muft  be  obferved  for  ftandard-trees  (where 
frefh  earth  is  brought  to  the  places  in  which  they  are 
planted),  not  to  make  the  holes  too  deep,  but  rather 
let  them  have  the  fame  quantity  of  earth  in  width, 
which  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

There  are  feveral  perfons  wno  direct  the  placing  of 
the  fame  fide  of  the  tree  to  the  fouth,  which  before 
removing  had  that  pofition,  as  a  material  ciicum- 
llance  to  be  ftridly  regarded  ;  but  from  feveral  trials 
which  I  have  made,  I  could  not  obferve  the  leaft 
difference  in  the  growth  of  thofe  trees  which  were  fo 
placed,  and  others  which  were  reverfed  3  fo  that  I 
conclude,  it  is  not  of  any  confequence  to  obferve  this 
method. 

The  diflan ce  which  trees  fhould  be  planted  at,  muff 
alfo  be  proportioned  to  their  feveral  kinds,  and  the 
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feveral  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended,  all  which 
is  explained  under  their  feveral  heads ;  but  fruit- 
trees,  planted  either  againft:  walls,  or  for  eipaliers, 
fnould  be  allowed  the  following  distances  :  for  moft 
forts  of  vigorous-fhooting  Pear-trees,  from  thirty- fix 
to  forty  feet  for  Apricots,  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet 
Apples,  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  Peaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarines,  twelve  feet ;  Cherries  and  Plums,  twenty- 
five  feet,  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  loil  or 
the  height  of  the  wall.  But  as  thefe  things  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  feveral  articles  of  fruit-trees,  it  will  be 
needlefs  to  repeat  any  more  in  this  place. 

What  hath  been  mentioned  on  this  article  chiefly  re¬ 
lates  to  fruit-trees  and  evergreens,  for  the  adorning 
of  gardens  •,  but  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  planting 
of  foreft  and  other  trees,  which  are  in  all  large  plan¬ 
tations  of  parks  and  extenfive  gardens  the  moft  nu¬ 
merous.  The  modern  practice  of  tranfplanting  thefe 
forts  of  trees  from  hedge-rows  and  woods  of  large 
fixes,  and  at  a  great  expence,  has  too  generally  pre¬ 
vailed  in  this  kingdom,  the  generality  of  planters  be¬ 
ing  in  too  great  hafte,  and  by  a  miftaken  notion  of 
laving  time,  begin  by  tranfplanting  fuch  large  trees  as 
they  find  on  their  own  eftates,  or  that  they  can  procure 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  pleafe  themfelves  with 
the  hopes  of  having  fine  plantations  foon  but  if,  in- 
ftead  of  removing  thefe  trees,  they  would  begin  by 
making  a  nurfery,  and  raffing  of  their  trees  from 
feeds,  they  would  let  out  in  a  right  method,  and  fave 
a  great  expence  and  much  time,  and  they  would 
have  the  conftant  pleafure  of  feeing  their  trees  annual¬ 
ly  advance  in  their  growth,  infteand  of  their  growing 
worfe,  as  will  always  be  the  cafe  where  old  trees  are 
removed,  though  many  perfons  flatter  themfelves 
with  the  hopes  of  fuccefs,  when  they  find  their  trees 
Ihoot  out  the  following  feafon  and  as  thefe  will  often 
continue  to  grow  forfome  years  after,  lo  they  continue 
their  expedlations,  till  after  waiting  many  years,  in 
which  time  they  might  have  had  feedling  trees  grown 
up  to  a  fine  fize,  if  they  had  been  fown  at  the  time 
the  large  trees  were  planted,  they  then  find  their 
trees  annually  decaying,  when  they  moft:  expected 
their  increafe  ;  for  of  all  the  plantations  which  I  have 
yet  feen  of  thefe  large  trees  of  any  fort,  there  is  fcarce 
one  which  has  ever  fucceeded.  And  if  thofe  perfons 
who  are  difpofed  to  plant,  would  be  fo  kind  to  them¬ 
felves  as  to  furvey  with  attention,  as  many  of  the 
modern  plantations  of  this  kind  as  they  conveniently 
can,  they  will  be  convinced  of  die  truth  of  this  fadt ; 
but  there  are  very  few  who  give  themfelves  time  to 
deliberate  before  they  begin,  fo  that  until  they  meet 
with  difappointments,  they  fcarce  refled:  on  what 
they  are  doing.  And  it  too  often  happens,  that  the 
perfons  employed  in  the  executing,  either  through 
ignorance,  or  fome  other  motive,  encourage  this 
pradlice  of  Planting. 

In  fome  of  thefe  plantations,  all  the  Elms  which 
could  be  procured  from  the  neighbouring  hedge¬ 
rows  have  been  removed,  moft:  of  which  have  been 
fuckers  produced  from  the  old  flumps,  fo  have  fcarce 
any  roots :  thefe ,  have,  at  a  great  expence,  been 
planted  and  watered,  and  perhaps  many  of  them  have 
made  confiderable  fhoots,  the  whole  length  of  the 
ftem  at  every  knot,  and  many  of  them  have  con¬ 
tinued  ten  or  twelve  years  alive,  but  have  not  in- 
creafed  in  the  girt  of  their  Items  half  an  inch,  and 
all  that  time  have  been  decaying  at  their  heart,  and 
growing  hollow  ;  fo  that  when  a  fevere  frofi:  in  winter, 
or  a  great  drought  in  fummer,  has  happened,  there 
has  been  an  almoft  total  deftrudtion  of  the  trees. 

In  other  places  I  have  feen  great  numbers  of  tall  Oaks 
tranfplanted,  which  have  appeared  to  thrive  for  fome 
years  when  firft  planted  but  in  five  or  fix  years 
after  have  begun  to  decay  at  their  top,  and  have 
leifurely  died  to  the  ground,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  a  more  difagreeable  fight  to  the  owner.  And  the 
method  which  is  commonly  pradtifed  in  tranfplanting 
of  thefe  trees  would  deftroy  them,  were  there  a  pofli- 
bility  of  fuch  large  trees  furviving  their  removal, 
which  is,  that  of  cutting  off  all  their  branches  $  for, 
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were  the  fame  pradtifed  on  a  tree  of  the  fame  ag  j 
removed,  it  would  flint  the  growth  fo  much" 
to  be  recovered  in  feveral  years,  nor  would  it 
arrive  to  the  fize  of  fuch  as  have  all  their  bra 
left  on  them.  But  the  reafon  given  for  this  pr; 
is,  that  if  the  branches  were  left  upon  the  trees 
could  not  be  fupported,  the  winds  would  throw 
out  of  the  ground  ;  and  another  (which  is  bad  j  ]< 
fophy)  is,  that  as  the  roots  have  been  greatly  rec  - 
by  tranfplanting,  fo  the  heads  of  the  trees  ihou 
reduced  in  the  fame  proportion.  As  to  the  fii 
mud  be  allowed,  that  trees  which  are  removed 
great  heads,  are  with  great  difficulty  preferv, 
their  upright  fttuation  j  for  the  winds  will  have 
power  againft:  the  branches  as  to  overfet  the  tre 
they  are  not  very  ftrongly  fupported  with 
Therefore  this  may  be  brought  as  an  objedtion  t 
tranfplanting  of  large  trees,  rather  than  in  fupp< 
a  practice  Which  is  fo  prejudicial  to  them-,  and 
the  other  reafon,  it  has  no  foundation ;  for  if 
amputations  are  made  at  the  root,  there  fhoult 
be  the  fame  pradtifed  on  the  head  becaufe  the  wc 
ed  part  of  the  head  will  imbibe  the  air  at  even  r 
fice,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  tree.  Befides< 
if  we  pay  any  regard  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  circul 
of  the  juices  in  plants,  we  muft  allow,  that  the  1 
of  the  trees  are  equally  ufeful  to  nourifh  the  root 
the  roots  are  to  the  heads  ;  fo  that  if  there  is  a 
of  lap  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tret 
muft:  weaken  them  in  proportion.  For  whoevei 
be  at  the  trouble  to  try  the  experiment  on  two 
of  equal  age  and  health,  and  to  cut  the  branch 
from  one,  and  leave  them  upon  the  other  at  the 


of  tranfplanting,  if  the  latter  is  well  fecured 


blowing  down,  it  will  be  found  to  fucceed  much' 
ter  than  the  other  ;  or  if  the  fame  thing  is  prat 
upon  two  trees  left  Handing,  the  tree  whole  bran 
are  cut  off,  will  not  make  half  the  progrefs  a: 


other,  nor  will  the  Hem  increafe  in  its  bulk  half  fo 
Therefore  where  trees  are  tranfplanted  young, 


will  be  no  neceftity  for  ufing  this  unnatural  ampu 


on,  and  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  plantations  will  always 


pleafure  to  the  owner.  I  have  feen  fome  plantat 
of  Oak-trees,  which  were  made  fifty  years  ago, 


had  thriven  beyond  expectation  moft  part  of 


time,  but  are  now  annually  decaying,  and  leem 


they  would  not  continue  many  years  longer,  v 
the  trees  on  the  fame  foil  and  in  the  fame  fituat 
which  were  left 

and  fome  of  thefe  tranfplanted  trees 
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have  been  cut  down,  were  found  to  be  of  little  v 
their  timber  being  fhaken  and  bad. 


It  is  common  to  hear  perfons  remarking,  that 


the  prefent  fpirit  of  Planting,  great  advantages 
accrue  to  the  public  by  the  increafe  of  timber ; 
whoever  is  the  leaft  fkilled  in  the  growth  of  tin 
muft:  know,  that  little  is  to  be  expedted  from  i  >i 
of  the  plantations  which  have  lately  been  made  ; 
there  are  few  perfons  who  have  had  this  in  their  \ 
when  they  commenced  planters,  and  of  thoie 
fcarce  any  of  them  have  let  out  right ;  for  there  n 
was  any  valuable  timber  produced  from  trees  w 
were  tranfplanted  of  any  confiderable  fize,  nor  is 
of  the  timber  of  the  trees  which  are  tranfpla 
young,  equal  in  goodnefs  to  that  which  has  gt 
from  the  feeds  unremoved.  Befide,  if  we  con 
the  forts  of  trees  which  are  uiually  planted, 
be  found,  that  they  are  not  defigned  for  timber 
that  upon  the  whole,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted, 
ther  the  late  method  of  planting  has-  not  r 
been  prejudicial  to  the  growth  and  increafe  of  tin 
than  otherwife. 

Before  I  quit  this  fubjedt  of  Planting,  I  muft 
leave  to  obferve,  that  moft:  people  are  fo  much 
hurry  about  Planting,  as  not  to  take  time  to  pr? 
their  ground  for  the  reception  of  trees,  but  freq’  • 
ly  make  holes  and  flick  in  the  trees,  among! 
forts  of  rubbifh  which  is  growing  upon  the 
and  I  have  frequently  obferved,  that  there  has i( 
been  any  care  afterward  taken  to  dig  the  grounc 
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oot  out  the  noxious  plants  •,  but  the  trees  have  been 
eft  to  ftruggle  with  thefe  bad  neighbours,  who  have 
iad  long  poffefiion  of  the  ground,  and  have  efta- 
jlifhed  themfelves  fo  ftrongly  as  not  to  be  eafily  over- 
ome  ;  therefore,  what  can  be  expe&ed  from  fuch 
plantations  ?  This  is  to  be  underftood  of  deciduous 
rees  for  the  Pines  and  Firs,  if  once  well  rooted  in 
he  0-round,  will  foon  get  the  better  of  the  plants  and 
leftroy  them. 

There  are  fome  other  perfons  who  begin  better  than 
he  former,  and  who  will  be  at  the  expence  of  pre- 
)aringthe  ground  and  of  Planting  their  trees,  but 
ifterward  take  very  little  care  of  them  •,  fo  that  it  is 
ommon  to  fee  them  overgrown  with  weeds  in  a  year 
ifter  they  are  planted,  whereby  the  trees  receive  fo 
nuch  injury  as  to  retard  their  giowth,  and  many 
imes,  if  the  trees  are  young,  they  are  totally  deftroyed. 
Therefore  I  would  advife  every  peri'on  who  propofes 
o  plant,  to  prepare  the  ground  well  before-hand,  by 
renching  or  deep  ploughing  it,  and  clearing  it  from 
he  roots  of  all  bad  weeds  •,  for  by  fo  doing,  there 
vill  be  a  foundation  laid  for  the  future  fuccefs  of 
he  plantation.  Alfo  I  advife  no  perfon  to  undertake 
nore  of  this  work  than  he  can  afterward  keep  clean, 
or  all  plantations  of  deciduous  trees  will  require  this 
;are,  or  at  lead:  for  feven  years  after  they  are  made,  if 
hey  hope  to  fee  the  trees  thrive  well.  Therefore  all 
mall  plantations  fhould  have  the  ground  annually  dug 
jetween  the  trees  ;  and  as  to  thole  which  are  large,  it 
hould  be  ploughed  between  them.  This  will  enco.u- 
age  the  roots  of  the  trees  to  extend  themfelves, 
vhereby  they  will  find  a  much  greater  lhare  of  nou- 
ilhment,  and  by  loofening  the  ground,  the  moifture 
nd  air  will  more  eafily  penetrate  to  the  roots,  to  the 
'O  fmall  advantage  of  the  trees.  But  befides  this  ope- 
ation,  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  hoe  the  ground 
hree  or  four  times  in  fummer,  either  by  hand  or  the 
loe-plough.  This  I  am  aware  will  be  objected  to  by 
nany,  on  account  of  the  expence  ;  but  if  the  firlt 
oeing  is  performed  early  in  the  fpring,  before  the 
reeds  have  gotten  ftrength,  a  great  quantity  of  ground 
nay  be  gone  over  in  a  fhort  time  ;  and  if  the  feafon  is 
ry  when  it  is  performed,  the  weeds  will  prefently  die 
fter  they  are  cut ;  and  if  this  is  repeated  before  the 
reeds  come  up  again  to  any  fize,  it  will  be  found  the 
heaped:  and  very  bell  hufbandry  ;  for  if  the  weeds  are 
uffered  to  grow  till  they  are  large,  it  will  be  a  much 
greater  expence  to  root  them  out,  and  make  the  ground 
lean  i  befides,  the  weeds  will  rob  the  trees  of  great 
i art  of  their  nourifhment.  I  have  fometimes  been  told. 
That  it  is  neceflary  to  let  the  weeds  grow  among  trees 
n  fummer,  in  order  to  fhade  their  roots,  and  keep  the 
ground  moift,  but  this  has  come  from  perfons  of  no 
kill  ;  but  as  others  may  have  been  deceived  by  fuch 
dvice,  1  imagine  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  fome 
nfwer  to  this.  And  here  I  mult  obferve,  That  if 
veeds  are  permitted  to  grow,  they  will  draw  away  all 
noifture  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  for  their  own 
lourifhment,  fo  that  the  trees  will  be  thereby  deprived 
)f  the  kindly  dews  and  the  gentle  fliowers  of  rain, 
which  are  of  great  fcrvice  to  young  plantations ;  and 
;hefe  will  be  entirely  drawn  away  by  the  weeds,  which 
vill  prevent  their  penetrating  the  ground,  fo  that  it 
s  only  the  great  rains  which  can  defeend  to  the  roots 
)f  the  trees.  And  whoever  has  the  leak  doubt  of  this 
natter,  if  they  will  but  try  the  experiment,  by  keep- 
ng  one  part  of  the  plantation  clean,  and  fuller  the 
weeds  to  grow  on  another,  they  will  foon  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  by  the  growth  of  the  trees.  And 
:hough  this  cleaning  is  attended  with  an  expence,  yet 
the  fuccefs  will  overpay  this,  befide  the  additional 
deafure  of  feeing  the  ground  always  clean, 
in  the  difpofition  of  trees  in  parks,  and  of  fhrubsand 
trees  in  gardens,  there  are  very  few  of  thofe  who  call 
themfelves  defigners,  who  have  had  much  regard  to 
this  particular  •,  for  in  moll  of  the  modern  planta- 
:  tions,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  an  Oak,  an  Elm, 

.  or  fome  other  large- growing  tree  planted  where  a 
i  Rofe-bufh,  a  Honeyfuckle,  or  Sweet-briar,  might 
with  more  propriety  occupy  the  fpace  :  fo  that  in  a 
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few  years,  if  thefe  large  trees  are  left  growing,  the 
whole  plantation  mult  make  a  difagreeable  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  having  already  mentioned  thefe  things 
under  the  article  of  Gardens,  I  {hall  not  enlarge 
farther  on  them  here. 

PLANTING, REVERSE:  Dr.  Agricola  tells  us. 
That  he  has  made  feveral  experiments  on  the  branches 
of  foreign  trees,  as  well  Orange  as  Laurel,  which  he 
performed  after  the  manner  following ;  he  flrft  {trip¬ 
ped  the  branches  of  all  the  leaves ;  then  he  bent  and 
tied  them,  drefled  them  with  his  noble  mummy,  and 
planted  them  the  reverie  way,  fo  that  nothing  was  to 
be  feen  of  all  the  branches  but  the  great  ends,  and 
kept  them  during  the  winter  in  his  ftove. 

He  adds,  That  thofe  who  have  a  mind  to  raife  trees 
this  way,  which  he  calls  monftrous  fruit-trees,  may 
raile  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Mulberries,  Walnut-trees,  &c.  alfo  Rofe-trees,  Goofe- 
berry  bulhes,  &c.  which  he  direct  to  do  fomething 
more  at  large,  as  follows  : 

Take  thofe  branches  that  are  furnifhed  with  long  fide 
{hoots  or  twigs,  and  bend  the  fide  twigs  in  the  joints 
toward  the  great  branches,  and  tie  them  together  with 
bafs  or  packthread  ^  then  drefs  them  with  mummy,  ei¬ 
ther  with  a  brufh  only  near  the  ligature,  and  here  and 
there  on  the  joints,  or  dip  them  entirely  into  it ;  then 
having  made  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground  fet  the 
branches  the  reverfe  way,  fo  that  nothing  but  the  long 
end  Gf  the  branch  appears  above  ground,  the  reft 
being  covered  with  good,  fat,  and  well  broken  earth. 
This  being  done,  the  little  branches  will  take  root  in 
the  joints  every  where  ;  then  the  buds  will  begin  to 
{hoot,  fo  that  you  may  fee  fifty  or  fixty  more  branches 
fpring  up,  making  an  agreeable  as  well  as  monftrous 
figure. 

Mr.  Fairchild  of  Hoxton  had  begun  to  put  the  fame 
into  practice,  and  he  gives  directions  for  performing 
it  as  follows : 

Firft,  to  make  choice  of  a  young  tree  of  one  fhoot, 
either  of  Alder,  Elm,  or  Willow,  or  any  other  tree 
that  will  take  root  eafily  by  laying,  and  to  bend  the 
extreme  part  of  the  (hoot  gently  down  into  the  earth, 
and  fo  let  it  remain  till  it  has  taken  root,  fo  that 
the  plant  then  will  refemble  an  arch  or  bent  bow  above 
the  ground. 

When  this  top  end  has  well  ftruck  new  roots,  to  dig 
about  the  firft  root,  and  raife  it  gently  out  of  the 
ground,  till  the  Item  is  upright,  and  fo  ftake  it  up, 
otherwife  it  will  be  apt  to  bend. 

Then  to  prune  thofe  roots  that  are  ere&ed  in  the  air, 
from  the  bruifes  and  wounds  which  they  received  in 
being  dug  up,  and  do  over  with  a  brufh  the  pruned 
parts  with  the  following  compofition,  moderately 
warm  : 

Take  four  ounces  of  tallow,  four  ounces  of  bees-wax, 
two  ounces  of  refin,  and  two  ounces  of  turpentine, 
melted  together  in  a  pipkin. 

After  this  prune  off  all  the  buds  or  fhoots  that  are 
upon  the  Item  or  plant,  and  drefs  the  wound  with  the 
fame  compofition,  to  prevent  any  collateral  fhootings, 
that  may  fpoil  the  beauty  of  the  ftem. 

Befides,  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  the  new-growing 
roots  of  this  reverfed  plant  be  well  nourifhed  ;  and 
therefore  that  part  of  the  fhoot  which  was  the  larger, 
is  to  be  cut  away  a  little  below  the  earth,  that  the 
ftem  may  be  better  nourifhed,  and  its  roots  tranflated. 
Thefe  experiments  are  curious  but  not  ufeful,  be- 
caufe  thefe  reverfed  trees  never  fhoot  perpendicular, 
but  their  branches  incline  to  the  ground,  retaining 
their  former  method  of  growing. 

PLAT  AN  US.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  590.  tab.  365. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  954-  (V of  wAaVt)?,  broad, 
becaufe  the  leaves  of  this  tree  are  broad.]  The  Plane- 
tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  growing  flepar ate  on  the 
fame  tree.  'The  male  flowers  are  colie  hied  in  a  round  ball •- 
they  have  no  -petals ,  but  have  very  J: mall  empalements , 
which  have  oblong  coloured  ftamina ,  terminated  by  flour- 
cornered  fummits.  The  female  flowers  have  J. mall  flealy 

empalments , 
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impalements,  and  feveral  finall  concave  petals,  with  fe¬ 
ver  al  awl-fhaped  germen  fitting  upon  the  ftyles ,  crowned 
by  recurved  Jligmas  thefe  are  collected  in  large  balls.  The 
germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  feed  fitting  upon  the 
brijlly  ftyle,  and  furrounded  with  downy  hairs. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  which  have  male  and  female  flowers  fepa- 
rated  on  the  fame  plant,  whofe  male  flowers  have 
many  ftamina. 

The  Species  are,  / 

1.  Platanus  {Orient alis)  foliis  palmatis.  Plort.  Cliff. 
447.  Plane-tree  with  hand-Jhaped  leaves.  Platanus  Ori¬ 
entals  verus.  Park.  Theat.  1427.  The  true  Eaftern 
Plane-tree. 

2.  Platanus  ( Occident  alis )  foliis  lobatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
447,  Plane-tree  with  lobated  leaves.  Platanus  Occiden¬ 
tals  aut  Virginienfis.  Park.  Theat.  1427.  Occidental 
or  Virginian  Plane-tree. 

Thefe  two  are  undoubtedly  diftinft  fpecies,  but  there 
are  two  others  in  the  EngliPn  gardens,  which  I  fup- 
pofe  to  be  varieties  that  have  accidentally  rifen  from 
feed  ;  one  is  titled  the  Maple-leaved  Plane-tree,  and 
the  other  is  called  the  Spanifli  Plane-tree. 

The  firft  fort,  or  Eaflern  Plane-tree,  grows  naturally 
in  Afia,  where  it  becomes  very  large  •,  the  item  is  tall, 
ered,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth  bark,  which  annu¬ 
ally  falls  off ;  it  fends  out  many  fide  branches,  which 
are  generally  a  little  crooked  at  their  joints  •,  the 

'  bark  of  the  young  branches  is  of  a  dark  brown,  in¬ 
clining  to  a  purple  colour  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with 
leaves  placed  alternate  •,  their  foot-ftalks  are  an 
inch  and  a  half  long ;  the  leaves  are  feven  inches 
long  and  eight  broad,  deeply  cut  into  five  fegments, 
and  the  two  outer  are  (lightly  cut  again  into  two 
more  ;  thefe  fegments  have  many  acute  indentures  on 
their  borders,  and  have  each  a  flrong  midrib,  with 
many  lateral  veins  running  to  the  Aides  ;  the  upper 
fide  of  the  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  the  under 
fide  pale.  The- flowers  come  out  upon  long  foot- 
ftalks  or  ropes  hanging  downward,  each  fuftaining 
five  or  fix  round  balls  of  flowers  j  the  upper,  which 
are  the  largeft,  are  more  than  four  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  thefe  fit  very  clofe  to  the  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  are  fo  fmall  as  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifhed  with¬ 
out  glaffes ;  they  come  out  a  little  before  the  leaves, 
■which  is  in  the  beginningof  June-,  and  in  warm  fummers 
the  feeds  will  ripen  late  in  autumn,  and  if  left  upon  the 
trees  will  remain  till  fpring,  when  the  balls  fall  to 
pieces,  and  the  briftly  down  which  furrounds  the  feeds, 
help  totranfport  them  to  a  great  diftance  with  the  wind. 
The  fecond  fott  grows  naturally  in  molt  parts  of 
North  America  this  tree  alfo  grows  to  a  large  fize, 
the  ftem  very  ftrait,  and  of  equal  girt  molt  part  of 
the  length  -,  the  bark  is  fmooth,  and  annually  falls  off 
like  that  of  the  other  ;  the  branches  extend  wide  on 
every  fide  ;  the  young  ones  have  a  brownifh  bark,  but 
the  old  ones  have  a  gray  bark  ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
leaves  are  three  inches  long ;  the  leaves  are  feven 
inches  long,  and  ten  broad  ■,  they  are  cut  into  three 
lobes  or  angles,  and  have  feveral  acute  indentures  on 
their  borders,  with  three  longitudinal  midribs,  and 
many  ftrong  lateral  veins.  The  leaves  are  of  a  light 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  paler  on  their  under. 
The  flowers  grow  in  round  balls  like  the  former,  but 
are  fmaller.  The  leaves  and  flowers  come  out  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  former,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn. 

That  which  is  called  the  Maple-leaved  Plane,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  ftminal  variety  of  the  Eaftern  Plane,  for 
the  feeds  which  fcarcered  from  a  large  tree  of  this 
kind  in  the  Chellea  Garden  have  produced  plants  of 
that  fort  feveral  times.  This  differs  from  the  two 
forts  before-mentioned,  in  having  its  leaves  not  fo 
deeply  cut  as  thofe  of  the  Eaftern  Plane,  but  they 
are  divided  into  five  fegments,  pretty  deep,  but  are 
not  lobed  as  thofe  of  the  Occidental  Plane.  The  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  leaves  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of 
either  of  the  former,  and  the  upper  furface  of  the 
leaves  is  rougher,  fo  that  any  perfon  might  take  them 
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for  different  fpecies,  who  had  not  feen  them  rife  fre 
the  fame  feeds. 

The  Spanifh  Plane-tree  has  larger  leaves  than  eith 
of  the  other  forts,  which  are  more  divided  than  tho 
of  the  Occidental  Plane-tree,  but  not  fo  much 
the  Eaftern.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  cut  into  five  ar 
others  but  three  lobes  thefe  are  fharply  indented  c 
the  edges,  and  are  of  a  light  green  ;  the  foot-ftall 
are  fhort,  and  covered  with  a  fhort  down.  This  is  1 
fome  called  the  middle  Plane-tree,  from  its  leaves  b 
ing  lliaped  between  thofe  of  the  two  other  forts, 
grows  rather  fafter  than  either  of  the  other  forts,  bi 
1  have  not  feen  any  very  large  trees  of  this  kind. 
The  firft  fort  was  brought  out  of  the  Levant  t 
Rome,  where  it  was  cultivated  with  much  coft  an 
induftry.  The  greateft  orators  and  ftatefmen  amon 
the  Romans  took  great  pleafure  in  their  villas,  whic 
were  furrounded  with  Platani  -,  and  their  fondnefs  ft 
this  tree  became  fo  great,  that  we  frequently  read  c 
their  irrigating  them  with  wine  infteadof  water.  Plin! 
affirms,  that  there  is  no  tree '  whatfoever,  which  1 
well  defends  us  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  in  fummeii 
nor  that  admits  it  more  kindly  in  winter,  the  branchc 
being  produced  at  a  proportionable  diftance  to  th 
largenefs  of  their  leaves  (which  is  what  holds  throuo- 
all  the  different  forts  of  trees  yet  known)  fo  th; 
when  the  leaves  are  fallen  in  winter,  the  branche! 
growing  at  a  great  diftance,  eafily  admit  the  rays  c 
the  fun. 

This  tree  was  aftenvards  brought  to  France,  where  : 
was  cultivated  only  by  perfons  of  the  firft  rank;  an 
fo  much  was  the  lhade  of  it  prized,  as  that  if  any  c 
the  natives  did  but  put  his  head  under  it,  they  exafte: 
a  tribute  from  him.  , 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  introduction  of  thi 
tree  into  England  is  owing  to  the  great  Lord  Chancel 
lor  Bacon,  who  planted  a  noble  parcel  of  them  a 
Verulam,  which  were  there  very  flourifhing  lom 
years  fince,  but  have  lately  been  deftroyed.  But  not 
withftanding  its  having  been  fo  long  in  England,  ye 
there  are  but  very  few  large  trees  to  be  feen  of  it  a 
prefent ;  which  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  tothegrea 
efteem  the  perfons  of  the  laft  age  had  for  the  Lime 
tree,  which  was  a  fafhionable  tree  at  that  time,  am 
being  much  eafier  to  propagate,  and  of  a  quicke 
growth  during  the  three  or  four  firft  years  than  thi 
Plane-tree,  thereby  it  became  the  moft  common  tre< 
for  planting  of  avenues  and  fhady  walks  near  habita 
tions  in  England.  But  fince  the  defefls  of  thattre 
have  been  more  generally  difeovered,  the  Elm  ha 
had  the  preference,  and  is  now  the  moft  commonl 
planted  for  fuch  purpofes. 

However,  notwithftanding  what  has  been  faidcf  thi 
Plane-tree,  of  its  backwardnefs  in  coming  out  in  thi 
fpring,  and  the  fudden  decay  of  its  leaves  in  autumn 
yet  for  the  goodly  appearance,  and  great  magnitud  | 
to  which  it  will  grow,  it  deferves  a  place  in  largl 
plantations,  or  fhady  recedes  near  habitations-,  eipecij 
ally  if  the  plantation  be  defigned  on  a  moift  foil,  o„| 
near  rivulets  of  water,  in  which  places  this  tree  will 
.  arrive  to  a  prodigious  magnitude. 

We  read  of  one  of  thefe  trees,  which  was  growinl 
at  a  villa  of  the  Emperor  Caligula,  whofe  trunk  wal 
fo  large,  as  when  hollowed,  to  make  room  thereirj 
capacious  enough  to  entertain  ten  or  twelve  perfonj 
at  a  repaft,  and  for  their  fervants  to  wait  upon  them* 
And  there  is  mention  made  of  one  of  thefe  tree:! 
which  was  growing  in  the  Eaftern  country,  wine, 
was  of  fo  great  a  magnitude,  that  Xerxes  made  hi 
army  (which  confided  of  feventeen  hundred  thoufanl 
men)  halt  for  fome  days,  to  admire  the  beauty  anl 
tallnefs  of  this  tree  -,  and  became  fo  fond  of  it,  as  t) 
take  his  own,  his  concubines,  and  all  the  great  pet; 
fons  jewels  to  cover  it  ;  and  was  fo  much  enamourej, 
with  it,  that  for  fome  days,  neither  the  concern  0 
his  grand  expedition,  nor  intereft,  nor  honour,  thi 
neceflary  motion  of  his  prodigious  army,  coul 
diffuade  him  from  it ;  he  Idled  it,  his  Miftrefs,  h| 
Minion,  his  Goddefs  ;  and  when  he  was  oblige) 
to  part  with  it,  he  caufed  a  figure  of  it  to  b| 
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;  nped  on  a  gold  medal,  which  he  continually  wore  j 
;  >ut  him, 

d  fuch  was  the  efteem  which  the  people  of  Afia 
]  [  for  this  tree,  that  wherever  they  eredled  any 
j  iptuous  buildings,  the  porticoes,  which  opened  to 
j  air,  terminated  in  groves  of  thefe  trees. 

|  e  Eaftern  Plane-tree  is  propagated  either  from 
i  is,  or  by  layers,  the  latter  of  which  is  generally 
■  ftifed  in  England;  though  the  plants  thus  raifed  fel- 
i  n  make  fo  large  ftrait  trees,  as  thofe  which  are 
>duced  from  feeds ;  but  it  has  been  generally 
i  iught,  that  the  feeds  of  this  tree  were  not  pro- 
i  Stive,  becaufe  they  have  not  been  fown  at  a  proper 
j  fon,  nor  managed  in  a  right  manner ;  for  I  have 
;  i  thoufands  of  the  young  plants  fpr.ing  up  from  the 
:  ds  of  a  large  tree,  which  fcattered  upon  the  ground 
a  moift  place  ;  and  I  fince-find,  that  if  thefe  feeds 
fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  moift  Ihady 
ution,  they  will  rife  extremely  well ;  and  the  plants 
is  obtained,  will  make  a  confiderable  progrefs  after 
;  fecond  year,  being  much  hardier  and  lefs  liable  to 
e  their  tops  in  winter,  than  thofe  which  arepropa- 
ted  by  layers.  And  fince  the  feeds  of  this  tree  fre- 
ently  ripen  well  in  England,  they  may  be  propa- 
ted  in  as  great  plenty  as  any  other  foreft-tree. 
ie  Virginian  Plane-tree  will  grow  extremely  well 
im  cuttings,  if  they  are  planted  the  beginning  of 
lober  upon  a  moift  foil ;  and  if  they  are  watered  in 
/  weather,  will  make  a  prodigious  progrefs ;  fo 
it  in  a  few  years  from  the  planting,  they  will  afford 
ble  trees  for  planting  of  avenues,  and  other  Ihady 
Iks ;  and  their  trunks  are  perfectly  ftrait,  growing 
irly  of  the  fame  fize  to  a  confiderable  height,  there 
ng  the  leaft  difference  in  the  girt  of  this  tree,  for 
;  eral  yards  upwards,  of  any  other  fort  of  tree  what- 
:  ver.  The  Hon.  Paul  Dudley,  Efq;  in  a  letter  to 
:  Royal  Society,  mentions  one  of  thefe  trees,  which 
i  obferved  in  New  England,  whofe  girt  was  nine 
•ds,  and  held  its  bignels  a  great  way  up,  which  tree, 
j  en  cut  down,  made  twenty-two  cords  of  wood.  He 
;  3  fays,  in  the  fame  letter,  That  he  had  propagated 
j  ny  of  thefe  trees  by  cutting  off  fticks  of  five  or  fix 
:  t  long,  and  fetting  them  a  foot  deep  into  the 

<  mnd  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  when  the  feafon  was 
.]  t,  and  that  they  always  thrive  beft  in  a  moift  foil. 

.  I  the  forts  are  propagated  very  eafily  by  layers, 

<  my  twig  of  them  will  take  root,  if  they  are  but 
j  ^ged  down  and  covered  with  earth  ;  thefe  layers 
j  11  be  well  rooted  in  one  year,  when  they  fliould  be 
||  ;  off'  from  the  old  trees  or  ftools,  and  planted  in 
;  nurfery,  where  they  may  remain  two  or  three 

•  irs  to  get  ftrength,  after  which  they  may  be  tranf- 
mted  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  the  younger 
ffe  trees  are  planted  the  better  they  will  thrive.  An 

I  periment  of  this  I  made  in  1731,  when  I  planted 
.ir  of  thefe  trees,  one  of  each  fort,  in  the  fame  foil 
d  fituation,  at  about  twenty  feet  diftance  from  each 
ier-,  one  of  which,  viz.  the  Spanifh  Plane,  whofe 
m  was  eight  inches  in  girt ;  next  to  this,  I  planted 
e  of  the  Maple-leaved  Plane-tree,  whofe  girt  was 
it  three  inches,  but  the  latter  is  now  much  larger 
an  the  former,  and  gains  more  in  one  year  than  the 
her  does  in  three  ;  and  the  two  others  which  were 
'  a  middle  fize,  have  grown  in  a  mean  proportion 
tween  them. 

P  OUGHING  OF  LAND, 
here  is  not  a  greater  improvement  of  arable  land 
1  an  that  of  well  ploughing  it,  by  which  the  foil  is 
.ilverized,  and  rendered  fit  to  receive  the  fibres  of 
ie  plants ;  and  the  oftener  this  is  repeated,  and  the 
etter  it  is  performed,  the  greater  improvement  is  made 
1  the  land.  But  there  are  not  many  of  the  pradlition- 
•s  of  the  art  of  hufbandry,  who  attend  enough  to  this 
art  of  it,  moll  of  them  contenting  themfelves  with 
sing  on  in  the  old  beaten  road  of  their  predeceffors ; 

1  that  the  only  perfons  who  have  made  great  im- 
rovement  in  this  part  of  agriculture,  are  the  great 
'  ardeners,  who  cultivate  moll  of  their  land  with  the 

•  lough  ;  therefore  they  have  imitated,  as  near  as  pofli- 
le,  the  ufe  of  the  fpade  in  labouring  of  their  ground. 
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The  difference  between  digging  of  land  with  the' 
fpade,  and  that  ol  ploughing,  confifts  in  the  parts  of 
the  earth  being  much  more  divided  by  the  former* 
than  the  latter  method  ;  therefore  thofe  gardeners, 
who  are  curious  in  the  working  of  their  land,  oblige 
their  labourers  to  fpit  the  ground  as  thin  as  poffible* 
that  there  may  remain  no  large  clods  unbroken  ;  fo* 
when  land  is  ploughed,  the  fame  regard  fhould  be 
had  to  break  and  pulverize  the  parts  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  ;  for  when  there  are  great  clods  left  unbroken, 
the  fibres  of  plants  never  penetrate  farther  than  the 
furface  of  them  ;  fo  that  all  the  falts  included  in  thefe 
lumps  of  earth  are  locked  up,  that  the  plants  can  re¬ 
ceive  no  benefit  from  them.  And  thefe  clods,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  fize,  make  fuch  interftices,  that  the 
air  often  penetrates  through,  and  greatly  injures  the 
tender  fibres  of  the  roots.  ,  Therefore  the  oftener  the 
land  is  ploughed,  and  the  more  the  parts  are  feparated 
and  pulverized,  the  better  will  the  plants  benourifhed 
and  fed  ;  but  particularly  in  all  ftrong  land,  this  part 
of  hulbandry  will  be  the  moft  beneficial ;  .but  this  can¬ 
not  be  effected  under  four  or  five  ploughings,  and  by 
ufing  fuch  ploughs  as  have  either  two  or  four  coul¬ 
ters,  which  will  cut  and  feparate  the  clods  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  can  be  performed  by  the  common  plough  ; 
and  in  the  operation,  great  care  fiaould  be  had  to  the 
breadth  of  the  furrow,  for  when  thefe  are  made  too 
broad,  it  will  be  impolfible  to  break  and  feparate 
the  parts  fufficiently.  In  fome  counties,  where  the 
hufbandmen  are  not  very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  the 
plough,  I  have  feen  gentlemen  oblige  them  to  plough 
by  a  line,  and  they  have  fet  out  the  exaft  width  of 
each  furrow.  This  not  only  adds  a  neatnefs  to  the 
ground,  but  likewife,  by  keeping  the  furrows  ftrait, 
and  at  equal  diftances,  the  land  will  be  more  equally 
worked ;  but  many  of  the  good  ploughman  in  the 
counties  near  London,  will  direft  the  plough  as 
ftrait  by  their  eye,  as  if  they  were  to  ufe  a  line. 
Another  thing  to  be  obferved  in  ploughing  of  land 
is  that  of  going  to  a  proper  depth,  for  if  the  furface 
only  be  broken  up  and  pulverized,  the  roots  of 
whatever  plants  are  fown  upon  it  will  in  a  very  fhort 
time  reach  the  bottom,  and  meeting  with  the  hard 
unbroken  foil,  they  are  flopped  from  getting  farther, 
and  of  confequence  the  plants  will  flint  in  theirgrowth ; 
for  there  are  few  perfons  who  have  attended  enough 
to  the  downright  growth  of  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
only  have  had  regard  to  the  roots  of  thofe  plants, 
which  are  of  a  ftrong  flefhy  fubftance,  and  are  called 
tap-roots,  being  in  form  of  Carrots.  Thefe  they  fup- 
pofe  will  require  to  have  the  land  wrought  to  a  greater 
depth,  that  the  roots  may  run  down,  and  be  the 
longer,  for  in  that  particular  their  goodnefs  confifts. 
But  they  do  not  think  that  the  fmall  fibrous-rooted 
plants  ever  require  fo  much  depth  to  run  into  the 
ground  ;  in  this  they  are  greatly  miftaken,  for  I  have 
traced  the  fmall  fibres  of  Grafs  and  Corn  above  three 
feet  deep  in  the  ground.  And  if  any  perfbn  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  obferve  the  length  of  the  fibres  of  plants,  if  they 
Will  but  plant  one'of  each  fort  into  a  fmall  pot  of  earth, 
and  keep  them  duly  watered  till  the  plants  are  ad¬ 
vanced  to  flower,  and  then  turn  them  out  of  the  pots 
carefully,  fo  as  not  to  break  any  of  the  fibres  of  the 
roots,  and  after  feparating  the  earth  from  them, 
meafure  the  length  of  their  roots,  they  will  be  found 
much  greater  than  moft  people  imagine.  I  have  my- 
felf  frequently  traced  the  roots  of  plants,  which  have 
furrounded  the  pots  upward  of  twelve  times ;  and  the 
roots  of  fome  ftrong-growing  plants,  which  have 
gotten  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  flower-pots, 
have  in  three  months  time  extended  themfelves  ten 
or  eleven  feet  from  the  plant ;  therefore  the  deeper 
the  ground  is  laboured,  the  greater  benefit  the  plants 
will  receive  from  it:  but  it  mull  be  underftoodof  fuch 
land  as  the  ftaple  is  deep  enough  to  admit  of  this, 
for  if  the  foil  is  {hallow,  and  either  gravel,  chalk,  or 
ftone  lie  beneath,  it  will  be  very  imprudent  to  turn  up 
either  of  thefe ;  therefore  the  depth  of  the  furrows  in 
fuch  lands,  muft  be  determined  by  the  ftaple  of  the 
land.  By  the  word  ftaple  muft  be'  underftood  all  tha: 
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depth  of  foil  next  the  furface,  which  is  proper  for 
the  growth  of  vegetables.  Where  clay  is  {text  the 
ftaple,  provided  it  is  not  of  the  blue  or  iron-mould 
fort,  there  will  not  be  the  fame  danger  of  going  a 
little  deeper  than  the  ftaple,  as  in  either  of  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  lorts  of  land  ;  for  if  the  clay  be  of  a 
fat  nature,  when  it  hath  been  well  expofed  to  air,  and 
often  laboured,,  it  will  be  capable  of  affording  a 
large  (hare  of  nourifhment  to  the  crops, 
if  between  each  ploughing  of  the  land  a  harrow 
with  long  teeth  is  made  ufe  of  to  tear  and  break  the 
clods,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  land  •,  for  the 
more  it  is  ftirred  by  different  inftruments,  the  better 
will  the  parts  be  leparated  and  pulverized;  lo  that 
the  common  method,  aj  praflifed  by  the  farmers,  when 
they  fallow  their  land,  is  far  from  anfwering  the  in¬ 
tention,  for  they  plough  up  the  ground,  leaving  it  in 
great  clods  for  fome  months,  and  frequently,  during 
this  time,  Thiftles  and  ail  bad  weeds  are  iuffered  to 
grow  upon  the  land,  to  exhauft  the  goodnefs  of  it ; 
and  perhaps,  juft  before  the  feeds  are  fown,  they 
give  it  two  more  ploughings.  This  is  what  the  far¬ 
mers  call  good  hufbandry ;  but  if  inftead  of  this  me¬ 
thod  they  would  labour  the  ground  often  with  the 
plough,  a  harrow,  and  heavy  roller,  to  break  and 
feparate  the  parts,  and  never  fuller  any  weeds  to  grow 
upon  the  land  during  its  lying  fallow,  I  am  fure  they 
would  find  their  account  in  it ;  firft,  by  the  growth 
and  increafe  of  their  crops,  and  afterward  by  a  laving 
in  the  weeding  •,  for  if  no  weeds  are  Buffered  to  grow 
to  Iked  their  feeds,  during  the  time  of  fallowing  the 
land,  there  will  but  few  come  up  when  the  ground  is 
fown,  in  comparifon  with  what  would  otherwife  be  in 
the  common  hufbandry. 

In  many  of  the  old  gardens  near  London,  which  are 
occupied  by  the  kitchen-gardeners,  when  the  upper 
furface  of  the  ground  is  exhaufted  by  the  continual 
crops  which  they  get  from  it,  it  is  a  common  method 
to  trench  the  ground  two  or  three  fpades  depth,  and 
turn  the  bottom  foil  upward  ;  and  by  this  the  land  is 
frefh,  and  produces  very  good  crops  for  fome  years 
after.  And  in  imitation  of  this  many  of  the  farming 
gardeners,  who  make  ufe  of  the  plough,  have  two 
or  three  men  following  the  plough  in  the  furrows,  who 
turn  up  a  fpit  in  the  bottom  of  each  furrow ;  and 
where  the  foil  is  good,  they  throw  it  on  the  furface, 
but  if  otherwife,  they  level  it  in  the  bottom,  and  this 
loofening  of  the  ground  renders  it  capable  of  admitting 
the  roots  of  the  plants. 

The  ploughing  already  mentioned  is  intended  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  land  for  the  reception  of  the  feeds  which 
are  propofed  to  be  fown,  and  as  was  before  obferved, 
the  oftener  and  better  this  is  performed,  the  more  the 
land  will  produce.  But,  befide  this,  there  will  be  a 
neceflity  for  ftirring  the  ground  to  deftroy  the  weeds, 
after  the  crop  is  growing ;  for  if  the  weeds  are  fuf- 
fered  to  grow  with  the  crop,  they  will  draw  away  moft 
of  the  nourifhment,  and  greatly  leflen  their  produce. 
Therefore  in  gardens  this  work  is  generally  performed 
by  hand,  with  an  inftrument  called  a  hoe,  unlefs 
when  the  ground  is  very  lliff,  and  fubjedl  to  bind  ;  in 
which  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  make  ufe  of  forks  to 
break  and  loofen  the  earth  between  the  crops,  and 
the  oftener  this  is  repeated,  the  better  will  the  crops 
fucceed,  and  this  hufbandry  I  have  feen  attended  with 
great  advantage.  But  in  the  large  open  fields  of 
Beans,  Peas,  and  other  large-growing  plants  which 
are  planted  in  rows,  the  ground  between  may  be  fre¬ 
quently  ftirred  with  a  final!  fwing-pk>ugh,  which  will 
deftroy  the  weeds,  pulverize  the  ground,  and  give 
nourilhment  to  the  crop  •,  for  as  all  land  is  apt  to 
bind,  or  the  parts  coalefce  by  lying  unfttrred,  the  more 
and  oftener  it  is  ftirred,  the  better  it  will  be  kept 
loofe,  and  thereby  rendered  proper  for  the  growth  of 
plants.  This  fort  of  ploughing  is  termed  horfe- 
hoeing,  and  there  being  a  particular  treatife  upon  this 
lort  of  hufbandry  written  by  Mr.  Jethro  Tull,  of 
Shelbourn,  inBerkfhire,  in  which  the  inftruments  are 
figured  and  defcribed,  I  fhall  refer  thofe,  who  are 
defirous  to  pradtife  this  hufbandry,  to  the  book  it- 
ielf,  and  fhall  only  take  notice,  that  although  the  in- 
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ftrument  ufed  in  this  operation  is  a  plough,  t 
it  is  termed  hoeing,  as  it  is  intended  to  deftroy  i  > 
weeds,  and  to  ftir  the  ground  but  a  fmall  depth,  > 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  common  ploughing  to  p 
pare  the  land  for  the  crop. 

PLUMBAGO.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  140.  tab. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  196.  Leadwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  tnhulous ,  five-cornered ,  ■permanent 
palement  of  one  leaf,  which  is  indented  at  the  top  into  » 
parts  ;  it  hath  one  petal  which  is  funml-fl:aped ,  anc  \ 
cylindrical  tube  which  is  narrow  at  the  top.  The  bri;,  • 
cut  into  five  parts  which  are  oval  and  jpreading  ;  it  ■ 
jive  awl-fio  aped  ftamina  fltuated  in  the  tube ,  fitting  u  ■ 
the  valves  of  the  neclarium,  which  includes  the  gen;; 
The  fmall  oval  germen  fuftains  a  Jingle  ftyle  the  length  ' 
the  tube ,  crowned  by  a  fender  five-pointed  ftigma:  5 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  fingle  oval  feed  included 
the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants  win 
flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Plumbago  ( Europ.'ea )  foliis  amplexicaulibus.  He 
Cliff.  53.  Leadwort  with  leaves  embracing  the  fiat 
Plumbago  quorundam.  Cluf.  Hift.  123.  Leadwort 

•  T oothwort. 

2.  Plumbago  ( Zeylanica )  foliis  petiolatis  ovatis  glab; 
caule  geniculis  giblofis.  Lin.  Sp.  2 1 5.  Hort.  Cliff. 
Leadwort  with  leaves  having  foot-jlalks.  Plumba 
Americana,  betae  folio  ampliori.  Plum.  Cat.  Am. 
can  Leadwort  with  a  larger  Beet  leaf. 

Thefe  are  all  the  forts  which  I  have  obferved  in  t 
Englifh  gardens.  The  firft  fort  grows  naturally 
the  fouth  of  France,  in  Italy,  and  Spain;  it  hath 
perennial  root,  which  ftrikes  deep  into  the  grour 
from  which  arife  many  flender  ftalks  about  three  ft 
and  a  half  high,  which  are  channelled,  and  garnifh. 
with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  about  three  inches  loi 
and  two  broad,  whofe  bale  embrace  the  ftalks ;  th 
are  fmooth,  entire,  and  of  a  grayifh  colour.  Theupp 
part  of  the  ftalks  fend  out  many  fide  branches  whit 
are  flender,  and  garnifhed  with  fmall  leaves.  Thel 
and  alfo  the  principal  ftalks,  are  terminated  by  tui 
of  either  blue  or  white  flowers,  which  are  fmall,  funn< 
fhaped,  and  have  pretty  long  tubes,  and  are  fucceed 
by  oblong,  rough,  hairy  feeds.  This  plant  feldo 
flowers  till  toward  the  end  of  Odtober  in  England,  ai 
unlefs  the  autumn  proves  warm,  does  not  flower  hei 
fo  never  produces  ripe  feeds.  There  is  a  variety  of  tl 
with  white  flowers  and  pale  ftalks,  which  is  fuppof 
to  have  rifen  from  the  feeds  of  the  former. 

The  ftalks  of  this  'decay  in  the  winter,  and  new  or 
come  up  the  following  fpring ;  they  are  propagat 
here  by  parting  of  their  roots,  which  fend  out  hea 
in  plenty.  Thefe  may  be  divided  at  any  time  wh 
the  weather  is  mild,  from  the  time  the  ftalks  deca 
till  the  roots  begin  to  flioot  in  the  fpring ;  it  ihou 
have  a  light  foil  and  a  warm  fituation,  otherwife 
will  not  flower  here.  The  roots  fhould  be  allow 
room  to  fpread,  and  the  ftalks  require  fupport,  and 
-  the  plants  are  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  the  groui 
between  them  dug  every  winter,  it  is  all  the  cultu 
they  require. 

It  is  called  Dentillaria  or  Toothwort  by  many  a 
thors,  who  recommend  its  virtues  in  curing  the  too! 
ach,  being  of  a  hot  cauftic  nature  like  Fellitory 
Spain. 

The  lecond  fort  grov/s  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  t 
is  a  perennial  plant,  with  a  ftrong  fibrous  root,  fr< 
which  arife  many  flender  ftalks,  which  grow  near  fc 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  finooth,  oval,  lpear-fhap 
leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  h 
broad  near  their  bafe,  ending  in  acute  points,  wh. 
are  placed  alternate,  ftanding  upon  fhort  foot-fkfl 
The  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  divide  into  fir 
branches,  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  leaves,  and  r 
minate  in  fpikes  of  flowers,  which  have  long  flen 
tubes,  cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  brim,  which  fpn 
open  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds  cove 
with  the  prickly  empalement.  The  upper  part 
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.  {talks,  and  the  empalements  of  the  flowers  are  ve- 
glutinous,  flicking  to  the  fingers  if  touched,  and 
_>  fimall  files, which  fettle  upon  them  are  fattened,  fo 
nnot  get  off  again.  This  plant  is  too  tender  to  thrive 
the  open  air  in  England,  fo  requires,  to  be  kept  in 
moderate  ftove,  where  they  will  continue  flowering 
eat  part  of  the  year ;  and  thofe  flowers  which  appear 
rly  in  the  fummer,  will  be  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds 
autumn. 

lis  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
a  good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  where  the  plants 
ill  come  up  in  about  five  or  fix  weeks.  When  thefe 
e  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a 
parate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and 
uncred  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan,  obferving  to  fcreen 
__n  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root  •, 
forward  they  mutt  be  treated  like  other  plants  from 
e  fame  country.  In  the  fummer  they  fhould  have  a 
r o-e  fhare  of  frefh  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm 
eather,  and  require  water  every  other  day  in  mode¬ 
rn.  In  winter  they  fhould  be  kept  in  a  mode- 
te  temperature  of  warmth,  and  mutt  be  more  fpa- 
ngly  watered.  With  this  management  the  roots  will 
jide  feveral  years,  and  produce  plenty  of  flowers 
id  feeds.  ’  ■ 

p  U M-T REE.  See  Prunus.  v 

p  UMERIA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  659.  tab.  439. 
in.  Gen.  Plant.  263.  Red  Jafmine  ;  in  French,  Fran- 
\panier. 

The  Characters  are, 

he  flower  has  a  fmall  obtufe  empalanent  divided  into  five 
irts  •,  it  hath  one  funnel-fhaped  petal,  with  a  long  tube 
s larging  upward ,  cut  into  five  oblong  oval  fegments  at 
>e  top ,  which  fpread  open  it  hath  five  -awl-fhaped 
amina  Jituated  in  the  center  of  the  tube,  terminated  by 
mmits \  "which  clofe  together ,  and  an  oblong  bifid  germen 
ith  fcarce  any  flyle,  crowned  by  a  double  acute  ftigma. 
he  germen  afterward  becomes  a  long ,  facetting,  acute - 
linted  capfuie  with  one  cell,  filled  with  winged  feeds  placed 
;er  each  ether  like  feales  of  fifh,  faftened  at  their  bafe  to 
>e  fides  of  the  capfuie. 

'his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe£hon  of 
innaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants  whofe 
owers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  flyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Plumeria  ( Rubra )  foliis  ovato-oblongis,  petiolis  bi- 
landulofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  76.  Plumeria  with  oblong  oval 
■ aves ,  whofe  foot-ftalks  have  two  glands.  Plumeria 
ore  rofeo  odoratiflimo.  Inft.  R.  H.  659.  Plumeria 
<nth  a  Rofe- coloured  fweet-feented  flower ,  commonly  called 
the  Weft-Indies  Red  Jafmine. 

Plumeria  (. Incarnata )  foliis  ovato-oblongis,  ramis 
atulis,  fioribus  corymbofis.  Plumeria  with  oblong  oval 
eaves,  fpreading  branches,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  co- 
ymbus ."  Plumeria  flore  majore  odorato  &  incarnato. 

3 lumeria  with  a  larger  fweet-feented  and  incarnate  flower , 
ailed  in  the  Weft-Indies  the  Japan-tree. 

Plumeria  {Alba)  foliis  lanceolatis  revolutis,  pedun- 
;ulis  fuperne  tuberofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  410.  Plumeria 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  turn  backward,  whofe 
•oot-ftalks  have  fwettings  on  the  upper  fide.  Plumeria 
fore  niveo,  foliis  longis  anguftis  &  acuminatis.  Inft. 
R..  H.  Plumeria  with  a  fnowy  flower,  and  long  narrow- 
pointed  leaves. 

Plumeria  {Niven)  foliis  lanceoktis  petiolatis  obtufis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  210.  Plumeria  with  fpear-fhaped  obtufe 
leaves  having  foot-ftalks.  Plumeria  flore  niveo,  foliis 
brevioribus  &  obtufis.  Inft.  R.  H.  Plumeria  with  a 
fnowy  flower,  and  fhorter  blunt  leaves. 

Plumeria  {Africana)  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  longif- 
funis.  Plumeria  with  very  long,  narrow ,  fpear-fhaped 
leaves. 

The  title  of  this  genus  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Tour- 
n’efort,  in  honour  of  Father  Plumer,  who  was  bota- 
nift  to  the  late  King  of  France,  and  a  long  time  in 
America  fearching  after  new  plants ;  and  has  publifhed 
a  catalogue  of  the  plants  he  difeovered,  with  feveral 
new  genera  which  he  conftituted,  in  two  volumes  in 
folio,  with  figures  and  deferiptions  of  many  of  the 
plants. .  ~ 


The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanifh  Weft- 
Indies,  from  whence  it  was  tranfplanted  inio  mod  of 
the  iftands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  is  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  for  ornament.  It  riles  to  the  height  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet ;  the  ftalk  is  covered  with  a 
dark  green  bark,  having  marks  where  the  leaves  are 
fallen  off.  The  ftalks  are  fucculent,  and  abound  with 
a  milky  juice,  but  within  they  are  fomewhat  ligneous. 
Toward  the  top  they  put  out  a  few  thick  fucculent 
branches,  which  are  garnilhed  at  their  ends  with  oval 
oblong  leaves  of  a  light  green  colour,  having  a  large 
midrib  and  many  tranfverfe  veins  •,  thefe  are  full  of  a 
milky  juice.  At  the  ends  of  the  branches  come  out 
the  flowers  in  clutters they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  Oleander  or  Role  Bay,  having  one  petal  which  is 
tubulous,  and  cut  into  five  oval  obtufe  fegments  which 
fpread  open,  of  a  pale  red,  colour,  and  have  an  agree¬ 
able  odour.  When  the  flowers  are  patt,  the  germen 
becomes  a  long  fwellmg  pod  filled  with  fiat  winged 
feeds,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  feales  of  fifh.  It 
ufually  flowers  here  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  is  never 
fucceeded  by  pods  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  I  received  from  the  ifland  of  St. 
Chriftopher’s  by  the  name  of  Japan-tree  ;  this  fort  is 
vgry  rare  in  the  Englilh  fettlements  atprefent,  having 
been  but  lately  introduced  from  the  Spanifh  W ett- 
Indies.  It  is  in  leaf  and  item  very  like  the  firft,  but 
the  ftalks  do  not  rife  fo  high  ;  they  divide  into  throng 
fpreading  branches,  which  are  filled  with  a  milky 
juice  •,  the  leaves  are  of  a  thicker  conliftence  than  thofe 
of  the  firft,  and  their  veins  are  larger  •,  the  flowers  of 
tins  are  of  a  paler  colour,  and  are  produced  in  much 
larger  clufters.  It  is  very  common  to  have  .upward 
of  twenty  of  thefe  flowers  open  in  one  bunch,  and  a 
number  to  fucceed  thefe  as  they  decay,  fo  that  the 
clufters  have  continued  in  beauty  upward  of  two 
months,  during  which  time  they  make  a  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  appearance  in  the  ftove,  and  have  a  very  agree¬ 
able  flavour. 

The  third  fort  grows  plentifully  at  Campeachy,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  the  feeds.  He 
alfo  obferved  fome  plants  of  this  kind  at  Jamaica. 
This  is  not  near  fo  beautiful  as  the  two  former  forts, 
the  flowers  being  fmaller,  and  produced  in  lefs 
bunches,  and  are  moreover  of  fhort  duration.  But 
for  the  beauty  of  their  ftems  and  leaves,  and  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  they  deferve  room  in  every  curious 
collection  of  plants. 

The  fourth  fort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Houftoun, 
growing  in  great  plenty  near  Carthagena  in  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Weft-Indies,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to 
England.  This  fort  produces  fmall  white  flowers,  re- 
.fembliftg  thofe  of  the  third,  fo  is  lefs  valuable  than 
the  two  firft. 

The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fort  were  fent  me  by  Mr. 
Richard,  gardener  to  the  King  of  France  at  Ver- 
failles  they  were  brought  from  Senegal  by  Monfieur 
Adanfon,  who  was  fome  years  in  that  country  in 
fearch  of  plants.  This  hath  a  ftalk  very  like  the  firft 
fort,  but  the  leaves  are  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and 
not  more  than  two  inches  broad  they  are  thick,  fuc¬ 
culent,  and 'full  of  a  milky  juice,  a  little  roundifh  at 
their  bafe,  but  end  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  of 
this  fort  are  faid  to  be  yellow,  but  as  the  plants  have 
not  yet  flowered  here,  I  can  give  no  farther  account 

of  them.  ;  _ 

All  thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
mutt  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  natu¬ 
rally  grow  •,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with 
light  earth,  and’  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up  about  two 
inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  intofeparate 
fmall  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  (hade  them  from 
the  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  until 
they  have  taken  root  •,  but  they  muft  not  have  much 
water,  for  as  all  the  forts  are  very  fucculent-,  being 
full  of  a  milky  juice,  fomewhat  like  the  Euphorbiums, 
moifture  will  caufe  them  to  rot.  In  hot  weather  the 
plants  fhould  have  a  pretty  large  fhare  of  frefh  air 
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admitted  to  them,  by  raifing  the  glaffes  of  the  hot¬ 
bed  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak.  Toward 
Michaelmas,  when  the  nights  begin  to  be  cold,  the 
plants  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Hove,  and  plunged 
into  the  bark-bed,  where  they  muft  remain  during 
the  winter.  As  thefe  plants  all  call  their  leaves  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  and  continue  deftitute  of  them  till 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  fo  during  that  time, 
they  fhould  be  watered  very  fparingly,  becaufe  they 
are  in  more  danger  of  rotting,  while  they  are  in  a 
lefs  aclive  Hate,  by  too  much  moifture,  than  when 
they  are  furnifhed  with  leaves,  through  which  the 
moifture  is  more  freely  perfpired. 

All  thefe  forts  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air 
of  this  country  in  the  fummer  feafon,  therefore  fhould 
be  conftantly  preferved  in  the  ftove,  where,  in  warm 
weather,  they  muft  have  a  large  fhare  of  free  air, 
but  in  cold  weather  they  muft  be  kept  very  warm. 
While  they  are  young,  it  will  be  proper  to  continue 
them  in  the  bark-bed ;  but  when  they  have  obtained 
ftrength,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  dry  ftove,  where 
they  v/ill  thrive  well,  provided  they  are  kept  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  temperature  of  heat,  and  have  not  too  much 
water. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  fhould  be  taken  from  the  old  plants  two  months 
before  they  are  planted,  during  which  time  they 
fhould  be  laid  on  the  flues  in  the  ftove,  that  the  part 
which  joined  to  the  old  plant  may  be  healed  over  be¬ 
fore  they  are  planted,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  Thefe 
cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  frnall  pots  filled  with 
light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  from  the  fun,  and  refrefh  them  once 
in  a  week  or  ten  days  with  water,  but  it  muft  be  given 
to  them  fparingly  each  time.  If  the  cuttings  fucceed, 
they  will  have  taken  root  in  about  two  months,  when 
they  fhould  have  a  larger  fnare  of  air  to  harden  them 
by  degrees  to  bear  the  fun  and  air,  and  afterward  may 
be.  treated  as  the  old  plants. 

The  milky  juice  of  thefe  plants  is  very  cauftic,  and 
reckoned  poifonous.  In  cutting  off  any  of  the  branches 
of  the  plants,  if  the  knife  be  not  immediately  cleaned, 
the  juice  will  corrode  it,  and  turn  the  blade  almoft 
black  in  a  very  little  time,  fo  as  not  to  be  cleaned  off 
again ;  and  if  dropped  on  linen  will  caufe  it  to  wafh  in 
holes,  equal  to  aquafortis. 

PODOPHYLLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  571.  Ana- 
podophyllum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  239.  tab.  122. 
Duck’s-foot,  or  May  Apple. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  bud  of  the  flower  is  inclofed  in  a  large ,  three-leaved , 
coloured  empalement  in  form  of  a  fpatha  or  Jheath.  The 
flower  has  nine  roundifto  concave  petals  which  are  plaited 
on  their  borders ,  Jmaller  than  the  empalement  it  has  a 
roundiflo  germcn  without  a  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  plaited  ob- 
tufe  Jtigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval 
capfule  of  one  cell ,  crowned  by  the  Jtigma,  filled  with 
roundifh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  many  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent 
in  the  Englifh  gardens,  viz. 

Podophyllum  ( Peltatum )  foliis  peltatis  lobatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  505.  Duck's-foot  with  target-fhaped  leaves 
having  lobes.  Anapodophyllum  Canadenfe  Morini. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  219.  Canada  Duck's  foot  of 
Morinus.  , 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  North 
America.  The  root  is  compofed  of  many  thick  tu¬ 
bers  which  are  faftened  together  by  flefhy  fibres,  which 
ipread,  and  propagate  greatly  under  ground,  fending 
out  many  fmaller  fibres  which  ftrike  downward.  In 
the  fpring  arile  feveral  foot-ftalks  about  fix  inches 
nigh,  which  divide  into  two  fmaller,  each  fuftaining 
one  leaf,  compofed  of  five,  fix,  or  feven  lobes,  the 
five  middle  being  deeply  indented  at  the  top  ;  thefe 
join  together  at  their  bafe,  where  the  foot-ftalk  meets, 
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which  is  faftened  to  the  under  fide  of  the  leaf  liket 
handle  of  a  target  the  leaves  are  lmooth,  and  of 
light  green.  At  the  divifion  of  the  foot-ftalk  com 
out  the  flower,  with  a  large  empalement  covering 
like  a  fheath  ;  the  flower  hath,  nine  pretty  large  co 
cave  white  petals,  which  are  roundilh  at  the  top,  ai 
plaited  on  their  borders.  In  the  center  is  fituated 
large,  roundilh,  oval  germen,  crowned  by  a  plain 
obtufe  ftigma,  and  furrounded  by  a  great  number 
lhort  ftamina,  terminated  by  oblong,  ereft,  yelk 
fummits.  The  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  whi 
they  fall  off,  the  germen  fwells  to  a  fruit  of  the  fi 
and  fhape  of  the  common  blip  or  fruit  of  the  wildRoi 
This  is  at  firft  green,  but  when  ripe  changes  to  a  ye 
low  colour,  inclofing  feveral  roundilh  feeds  faflem 
to  the  placenta. 

This  plant  propagates  fo  fall  by  its  creeping  roots 
that  few  perfons  are  at  the  trouble  of  lowing  the  feed 
Every  part  of  the  root  will  grow,  1b  they  may  be  ai 
nually  parted,  either  in  autumn  when  their  leaves 
cay,  or  in  the  fpring  juft  before  the  roots  beo-fo 
fhoot ;  they  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keejTthe. 
clean  from  weeds.  It  loves  a  light  loamy  foil  and 
lhady  fituation,  and  is  fo  hardy  as  feldom  to  be  hi 
jured  by  the  froft. 

P  O I  N  C  I  A  N  A.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  619.  tab.  39 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  462.  Barbadoes  Flower-fence,  t 
Spanifh  Carnations  •,  in  French,  Poincillade.  ■ 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  oblo> 
concave  leaves  which  fall  off.  The  flower  has  five  un 
qual  petals  ;  four  of  than  are  nearly  equal  and  roundi/i 
but  the  fifth  is  larger,  deformed ,  and  indented.  It  hat 
ten  long,  briftly,  rifling  ftamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  fur, 
mits,  and  an  awl-fhaped  declining  germen  which  fits  upo 
the  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina ,  and  is  crowned  by  a 
acute  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblon 
comprejfed  pod,  with  feveral  tranfverfe  partitions',  ineac 
of  thefe  is  lodged  a  fingle  fiattifh  feed.  _ 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feffion  0 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plant 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  th 
Englifh  gardens,  viz. 

Poinciana  ( Pulcherrima )  aculeis  geminis.  Hort.  Upfa) 

1  o  1 .  Flower-fence  with  double  fpines.  Poinciana  flor 
pulcherrimo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  619.  Poinciana  wit 
a  mofi  beautiful  flower. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  which  were  difcoveren 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  in  the  Spanilh  Weft-Indie;: 
One  of  thefe  hath  a  red,  and  the  other  a  yelloi 
flower ;  but  as  there  appears  to  be  no  other  differenc 
in  the  plants  from  the  common  fort,  they  muft  b 
fuppofed  only  accidental  variations  which  have  rife 
from  feeds. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies;  it  is  plant: 
ed  in  hedges  to  divide  the  lands  in  Barbadoes,  fron 
whence  it  had  the  title  of  Flower-fence ;  it  is  ah 
called  Spanilh  Carnations  by  fome  of  the  inhabitant 
of  the  Britilh  ifiands  in  the  Weft-Indies.  It  rifes  witi 
a  ftrait  ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  which  is  covere< 
with  a  fmooth  gray  bark,  and  is  fometimes  as  thicl 
as  the  fmall  of  a  man’s  leg,  dividing  into  fevers 
fp reading  branches  at  the  top,  which  are  armed  a 
each  joint  with  two  lhort,  ftrong,  crooked  fpines,  ami 
are  garnilhed  with  decompound  winged  leaves,  eacj 
leaf  being  compofed  of  fix  or  eight  pair  of  fimpll 
v/inged  leaves,  the  lower  pair  being  compofed  of  foul 
or  five  pair  of  lobes,  the  others  gradually  increafin;; 
in  their  number  toward  the  top,  where  they  decrealj 
again,  and  are  fmaller.  The  lobes  are  three  quartet! 
of  an  inch  long,  and  almoft  half  an  inch  broad  at  the! 
points,  leffening  gradually  to  their  bafe ;  they  are  cl 
a  light  green  colour,  and  when  bruifed  emit  a  ftronl 
odour. 

The  branches  are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  flotfl 
ers,  which  are  fometimes  formed  into  a  kind  ofpyr.T 
mid,  and  at  others  they  are  difpofed  more  in  form  <1 
an  umbel.  The  foot-ftalk  of  each  flower  is  near  thrcl 
inches  long ;  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  petal 
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j  iich  are  roundifh  at  the  top,  but  are  corltraded  to 
rrow  tails  at  their  bafe ;  they  fpread  open,  and  are 
autifully  variegated  with  a  deep  red  or  Orange  co- 
ur,  yellow,  and  fome  fpots  of  green  ;  they  have  a 
ry  agreeable  odour.  In  the  center  of  the  flower  is 
uated  a  {lender  ftyle  above  three  inches  long,  upon 
inch  the  germen  fits,  and  is  accompanied  by  ten  lta- 
ina  nearly  of  the  fame  length  with  the  ftyle,  termi- 
ted  by  oblong  fummits.  After  the  flower  is  paft, 
e  germen  becomes  a  broad  flat  pod  about  three 
j  ches  long,  divided  into  three  or  four  cells  by  tranf- 
rfe  partitions,  each  including  one  flattifli  irregular 
;d.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  ufed  inftead  of  Se- 
.  in  the  Weft-Indies  to  purge,  and  in  Jamaica  the 
|  ant  is  titled  Sena. 

igon  fays  the  feeds  of  this  plant  were  firft  carried  to 
trbadoes  from  CapeVerd  Iflands,  and  the  beauty  of 
;  e  flowers  was  fuch,  that  the  inhabitants  foon  fpread 
over  that  ifland,  and  afterward  it  was  tranfported 
:o  moft  of  the  neighbouring  iflands.  This  may  have 
en  fo,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  the  plant  grows 
rurally  in  Jamaica,  where  the  late  Dr.  ITouftoun 
und  it  in  the  woods  at  a  great  diftance  from  any 
dements.  He  alfo  found  it  growing  naturally  at 
i  Vera  Cruz,  and  at  Campeachy,  where  he  alio 
und  the  two  varieties  with  red  and  yellow  flowers, 
he  only  difference  between  thefe  and  the  firft  fort  be- 
y  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  and  their  branches 
ving  fewer  fpines. 

he  feeds  of  this  plant  are  annually  brought  over  in 
;nty  from  the  Weft-Indies,  which,  if  fown  upon  a 
t-bed,  will  rife  eafily.  When  the  plants  are  come 
,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  fmail  pot, 
d  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferv- 
y  to  {bade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
!  3t ;  after  which  you  rnuft  give  them  air  in  propor- 
n  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  •,  they  muft  be  fre- 
ently  refrefhed  with  water  in  fummer.  When  the 
ints  have  filled  the-  pots  with  their  roots,  they  fhould 
fhaken  out,  and  placed  into  larger  ones,  that  their 
its  may  have  room  to  fpread.  If  care  be  taken  to 
ter  and  fhift  them  as  often  as  is  neceffary,  they 
.1  grow  to  be  three  feet  high  the  firft  feafon.  At 
.  ichaelmas  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  frefh 
.  c-bed  of  tanners  bark  in  the  ftove,  which  fhould 
.  kept  to  the  Ananas  heat  marked  on  the  botanical 
i  :rmometers,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with  water, 

1  t  they  muft  not  have  it  in  large  quantities,  which 
]  very  injurious  to  thefe  plants  at  that  feafon.  The 
t  th  which  thefe  plants  fhould  be  planted  in,  muft 
1  frefh,  light,  and  fandy  (but  not  over-rich,)  in 
;  ich  they  will  ftand  the  winter  better  than  if  planted 
a  ftronger  foil.  When  the  plants  are  grown  large, 
:re  muft  be  great  care  taken  when  they  are  fhifted 
o  larger  pots,  not  to  fuffer  the  ball  of  earth  to  fall 
>m  their  roots ;  for  when  this  happens,  the  plants 
dom  furvive  it. 

lefe  plants  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  bark-ftove, 
lere  in  warm  weather  they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare 
air,  but  they  muft  not  be  expofed  to  cold  ;  they 
:  very  impatient  of  moifture  in  winter,  and,  if 
mp  feizes  their  top,  it  very  often  kills  the  plants, 
at  leaft  occafions  the  lofs  of  their  heads.  With 
oper  management  they  will  grow  much  taller  here 
in  they  ufually  do  in  Barbadoes,  but  their  ftems 
11  not  be  larger  than  a  man’s  finger,  which  is  oc- 
lioned  by  their  being  drawn  up  by  the  glafles  of 

■  -  ftove.  I  have  had  fome  of  thefe  plants  near 
^hteen  feet  high  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  which  have 
oduced  their  beautiful  flowers  fome  years.  Thefe 

:  wers  have  always  appeared  in  December,  but  in  the 
:  eft-Indies  I  am  informed  they  flower  twice  a  year,  at 
lich  times  they  make  a  moft  beautiful  appearance. 

P  CE  VIRGINIAN.  See  Phytolacca. 

P;  TMONIUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  146.  tab. 

■  1  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  200.  [fo  called,  according  to 
inv,  from  uroXt^iiv,  Gr.  to  wage  war,  on  account ©f 
e  contefts  which  arofe  betwixt  two  princes,  each 

■  liming  the  honour  of  the  difeovery  of  it  to  himfelf.l 
'eek  Valerian,  or  Jacob’s  Ladder. 
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The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which 
is  cut  into  five  fegments  ;  it  has  one  petal ,  of  the  wheel 
Jhape.  The  tube  is  very  fhort  the  upper  part ,  which  is 
divided ,  fpread t  open.  It  hath  five  fender  ft  amir,  a  which 
are  inferted  in  the  valves  of  the  tube  ;  thefe  are  inclined , 
and  are  fhortcr  than  the  petal ,  and  are  terminated  by 
roundifh  fummits.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  filuated 
an  acute  oval  germen ,  fupporting  a  f  ender  ftyle  which 
is  equal  with  the  petal ,  crowned  by  a  revolving  trifid,  ftig- 
ma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  three-cornered  oval 
capfule  having  three  cells ,  filled  with  irregular  acute- 
pointed  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Polemonium  (Cm;/«^)  calycibus  corollae  tubo  lon- 
gioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  162.  Greek  Valerian,  with  an 
empalement  longer  than  the  tube  of  the  flower.  Poiemo- 
nium  vulgare  cseruleum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  146. 
Common  blue  Greek  Valerian. 

2.  Polemonium  {Reptans)  foliis  pinnatis,  radicibus  rep- 
tatricibus.  Flor.  Virg.  22.  Greek  Valerian,  with  winged 
leaves  and  a  creeping  root. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  it  has  been  difeovered  growing  wild  in  Carle- 
ton  Beek,  and  about  Malham  Cove  near  Craven,  in 
Yorkfhire.  Of  this  there  are  two  or  three  varieties, 
one  with  a  white,  and  the  other  a  variegated  flower, 
and  another  with  variegated  leaves. 

This  plant  has  winged  leaves,  which  are  compofed  of 
feveral  pair  of  lobes  placed  alternately.  The  lower 
leaves  have  eleven  or  twelve  pair,  and  are  terminated 
by  an  odd  one  •,  thefe  are  broadeft  at  their  bafe,  end¬ 
ing  in  points,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  midrib.  The  (talks 
rife  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high  •,  they  are  hollow, 
channelled,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves  of 
the  fame  form  with  the  lower,  but  decreafe  upward 
in  their  fize,  and  are  terminated  by  bunches  of  flow¬ 
ers  which  fit  very  clofe  ;  they  have  each  one  petal, 
which  has  a  fhort  tube,  cut  into  five  roundifh  feg¬ 
ments  at  the  top  ;  they  are  chiefly  of  a  beautiful  blue 
colour,  and  have  each  five  ftamina,  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  yellow  fummits.  Thefe  flowers  appear  the 
latter  end  of  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  acute- 
pointed  capfules,  with  three  cells  filled  with  irregular 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing  their 
feeds  in  the  fpring  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  and 
when  they  are  come  up  pretty  ftrong,  they  fhould  be 
pricked  out  into  another  bed  of  the  fame  light  earth 
about  four  or  five  inches  afunder,  obferving  to  (hade 
and  water  them  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after 
which  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds  until  Michaelmas,  at  which 
time  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of 
the  flower-garden,  where,  being  intermixed  with  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  flowers,  they  will  make  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance. 

This  plant  is  not  naturally  of  long  duration,  but  by 
taking  them  up  in  autumn  and  parting  of  them,  they 
may  be  continued  fome  years  ;  but  as  the  feedlino- 
plants  always  flower  much  ftronger  than  the  offsets, 
few  perfons  ever  propagate  them  by  flips. 

The  fort  with  white  flowers  will  frequently  arife  from 
the  feeds  of  the  blue,  as  will  alfo  that  with  variegated 
flowers,  but  thefe  may  be  continued  by  parting  of 
their  roots. 

The  fort  with  variegated  leaves  is  preferved  by  part¬ 
ing  of  their  roots,  becaufe  the  plants  railed  from 
feeds  would  be  fubjed  to  degenerate  and  become 
plain.  The  beft  time  to  part  them  is  about  Michael¬ 
mas,  that  they  may  take  good  root  before  the  cold 
weather  prevents  them.  Thefe  fhould  have  a  frefh 
light  foil,  but  if  it  be  too  rich,  their  roots  will  rot  in 
winter,  or  the  ftripes  of  the  leaves  will  go  off  in  the 
fummer. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  other 
parts  of  North  America.-  This  hath  creeping  roots, 
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bv  which  it  multiplies  very  faft.  The  leaves  nave 
fcldom  more  than  three  or  four  pair  of  lobes,  which 
(land  at  a  much  greater  diftance  from  each  other  than 
thofe  of  the  common  fort;  they  are  of  a  darker 
preen.  The  lobes  are  narrow,  and  are  placed  alter¬ 
nately  ;  the  {talks  rife  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  branches  their  whole  length.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  bunches,  {landing  upon  pretty 
Ion"  foot-ftalks  •,  they  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
common  fort,  and  are  of  a  lighter  blue  colour. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  lame 
manner  as  the  common  fort,  or  by  parting  of  their 
roots  in  autumn,  and  is  equally  hardy  with  the  com¬ 
mon  fort.  _  . 

POT  IANTHES,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  384.  Hyacin- 

thus.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  344.  tab.  180.  The  Tube- 
role. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  flower  has  no  empalemcnt ;  it  has  one  petal  which  is 
funnel- (h aped,  the  tube  is  oblong  and  incurved ;  the 
brim  is  cut  into  fix  oval  fegments  which  fpread  open.  It 
hath  fix  thick  ftamina  ftuated  in  the  chaps  of  the  petal , 
terminated  by  linear  fummits ,  which  are  longer  than  toe 
(lamina.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  ftuated  a  roundijh 
£ er men ,  fubp'or ting  a  flender  fly le,  crowned  by  a  thick ,  trifid, 
honey-bearing  Jtigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an 
obtufe ,  rcwdfih ,  three-cornered  capfule  having  three  cells, 
which  are  filled  with  plain  half-routid  feeds  difpofed  in  a 

double  range.  .  c 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fection  or 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whole  flowers  have  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle,  _ 

Vve  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Folianthes  ( Tuberofa )  floribus  alternis.  Hort.  Clift. 
127  Folianthes yivith  flowers  placed  alternately.  Hya¬ 
cinths  Indicus  tuberofus,  flore  Narciffi.  C.  B  P.  42. 
Tuberous  Indian  Hyacinth,  with  a  flower  like  NarciJJus, 

commonly  called  L1  uberofe.  r  ,  , 

The  varieties  of  this  are  the  Tuberoie  with  a  double 
flower  the  ftriped-leaved  Tuberofe,  and  the  Tube- 
rofe  with  a  fmaller  flower  ;  the  laft  is  mentioned  by 
feveral  authors  as  a  diftinft  fpecies,  but  is.  certainly  a 
variety  Cafpar  Bauhin  titles  it  Hyacinthus  Indicus 
'tuberofus,  flore  Hyacinth!  orientalis.  Pin.  47.  i.  e. 
Indian  tuberous  Hyacinth,  with  a  flower  like  the  Eaft- 
ern  Hyacinth.  This  fort  is  frequent  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  from  whence  the  roots  have  been  often 
brought  to  England  early  in  the  fpring,  before  thofe 
roots'  have  arrived  from  Italy,  which  are  annually 
imported  •,  the  ftalks  of  this  are  weaker,  and  do  not 
rife  lb  high,  and  the  flowers  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  common  Tuberofe,  but  in  other  refpeefts  is  the 

The  Tuberofe  grows  naturally  in  India,  from  whence 
it  was  firft  brought  to  Europe,  where  it  now  thrives 
in  the  warmer  parts,  as  well  as  in  its  native  foil.  The 
Genoefe  are  the  people  who  cultivate  this  plant,  to 
furnifh  all  the  other  countries  where  the  roots  cannot 
be  propagated  without  great  tiouble  and  care,  and 
from  thence  the  roots  are  annually  fent^  to  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  Inmoft  parts  of  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Spain,  the  roots  thrive  and  propagate  without 
care,  where  they  are  once  planted. 

This  plant  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh 
wardens  for  the  exceeding  beauty  and  fragrancy  of  its 
flowers  •,  the  roots  of  this  are  annually  brought  from 
Genoa,  by  the  perfons  who  import  Orange-trees  ;  for 
as  thefe  roots  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  full  ground 
m  England,  fo  there  are  few  perfons  who  care  to  take 
the  trouble  of  nurflng  up  their  offsets,  till  they  be¬ 
come  blowing  roots,  becaufe  it  will  be  two  or  three 
years  before  they  arrive  to  a  proper  flze  for  producing 
flowers  •,  and  as  they  muft  be  proteRed  from  the  froft 
in  winter,  the  trouble  and  expence  of  covers  is  greater 
than  the  roots  are  worth  ;  for  they  are  generally  fold 
pretty  reafonable,  by  thofe  who  import  them  from 
Italy. 

The  double  flowering  is  a  variety  of  the  firft,  which 
was  obtained  from  the  feed  byMonf.  Le  Cour,  of  Ley¬ 
den  in  Holland,  who  for  many  years  was  fo  tenacious 


of  parting  with  any  of  the  roots,  even  after  he  had  r  l 
pagated  them  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  have  more  tliar 
could  plant,  fo  he  caufed  them  to  be  cut  in  p;e< 
that  he  might  have  the  vanity  to  boaft  of  being  , 
only  perfon  in  Europe  who  was  pofTeffed  of  this  flow  j. 
but  of  late  years  the  roots  have  been  fpread  into  m  y 
parts,  and  as'  there  is  no  other  method  to  propao  - 
this  but  but  by  the  offsets,  moft  people  who  have"  ' 
of  this  fort  are  careful  to  multiply  and  increafe  - 
which  is  done  by  planting  the  offsets  upon  a  model  ? 
hot-bed  early  in  March,  and  covering  the  bed  in  c  1 
weather  with  mats  or  ftraw,  and  in  fummer  they  rp 
have  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather.  In  this  bed 
roots  may  remain  till  the  leaves  decay  in  autumn, 
if  there  (hould  happen  any  froft  before  that  time, 
bed  ftould  be  covered  to  guard  the  roots  from 
froft,  becaufe  if  the  froft  enters  fo  low  as  to  reach 
roots  it  will  kill  them  •,  and  if  the  leaves  are  ihju 
by  the  froft,  it  will  weaken  the  roots.  Where  th 
is  due  care  taken  to  fereen  them  from  froft,  and 
much  wet,  it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  let  the  roots 
main  in  the  bed  till  the  end  of  November  or  the 
ginning  of  December,  provided  hard  frofts  do  not 
in  fooner ;  for  the  lefs  time  the  roots  are  out  of 
ground,  the  ftronger  they  will  be,  and  the  fooner  tl 
will  flower ;  when  the  roots  are  taken  up,  they  {ho¬ 
pe  cleaned  from  the  earth,  and  laid  up  in  dry  fa: 
where  they  may  be  fecure  from  froft  and  wet;  h 
they  {hould  remain  until  the  feafon  for  planting  th 
again  ;  this  fame  method  fhould  be  pra&ifedby  th 
who  are  defirous  to  cultivate  the  Angle  fort  in  Ei 
land,  and  alio  that  with  ftriped  leaves  muft  be  pro 
gated  the  fame  way. 

I  fliall  next  give  diredlions  for  the  management 
thofe  roots,  which  are  annually  brought  from  Ita 
And  firft,  in  the  choice  of  the  roots,  thofe  which  1 
the  largeft  and  plumpeft,  if  they  are  perfectly 
and  found,  are  the  beft  ;  and  the  fewer  offsets  f 
have,  the  ftronger  they  will  flower ;  but  the  unt 
part  of  the  roots  {hould  be  particularly  examined, 
caufe  it  is  there  that  they  firft  decay;  after  the  roots; 
chofen,  before  they  are  planted,  the  offsets  fhould 
taken  off ;  for  if  thefe  are  left  tipon  the  roots,  th 
will  draw  away  part  of  the  nourifhment  from  t 
old  root,  whereby  the  flower-ftems  will  be  grea 

weakened.  _  j  '  l- 

As  thefe  roots  commonly  arrive  in  England  in  t 
month  of  February  or  March,  thofe  who  aredefirc 
to  have  thefe  early  in  flower,  fhould  make  a  moder; 
hot-bed  foon  after  the  roots  arrive,  which  fhould  h: 
good  rich  earth  laid  upon  the  dung,  about  feven 
efoht  inches  deep  ;  this  bed  {hould  be  covered  witl . 
frame,  and  when  the  bed  is  in  a  proper  temperatt : 
for  warmth,  the  roots  fhould  be  planted  at  about 
inches  diftance  from  each  other  every  way.  The  i 
per  part  of  the  root  fhould  not  be  buried  more  tl 
one  inch  in  the  ground  ;  when  the  roots  are  plant 
there  fhould  be"but  little  water  given  them  until  tl  r 
fhoot  above  ground  ;  for  too  much  wet  will  rot  the 
when  they  are  in  an  inactive  ftate,  but  afterward  t! 
will  require  plenty  of  water,  efpecially  when  the  i 
fon  is  warm.  .When  the  flower-ftems  begin  to 
pear,  the  bed  fhould  have  a  large  fhareof  air  given 
it,  otherwife  the  ftalks  will  draw  up  weak,  and  p 
duce  but  few  flowers ;  for  the  more  air  thele  pla  s 
enjoy  in  good  weather,  the  ftronger  they  will  gr< 
and  produce  a  greater  number  of  flowers ;  thereh 
toward  the  beginning  of  May,  the  frame  may  - 
quite  taken  off  the  bed,  and  hoops  faftened  ovei 
to  lupport  a  covering  of  mats,  which  need  not  be 
over  but  in  the  night,  or  in  very  cold  weathei 
that  by  enjoying  the  free  open  air  their  ftems  wu 


large';  and  if  they  are  well  watered  in  dry  weat 


a  great  number 


their  flowers  will  be  large,  and 
each  item.  , 

This  firft  planting  will  require  more  carethan  tj 
which  are  defigned  to  come  after  them,  tor  in  0. 
to  have  a  fucceftion  of  thefe  flowers,  the  roots  fk 
be  planted  at  three  different  times,  viz.  the  nrl 
‘  March,  the  fecond  the  beginning 

A 


beginning  of 
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,ril,  and  the  third  at  the  end  of  that  month,  or  the 
rinninc  of  May  •,  but  thefe  beds  will  require  a  much 
?  quantity  of  dung  than  the  firft,  efpecially  that 
\  which  is  the  laft  made  j  for  if  there  is  but  warmth 
jup-h  to  put  the  roots  in  motion,  it  is  as  much  as 

I  be  required  *  and  this  laft  bed  will  need  no  co- 
•ind,  for  many  times  thofe  roots  which  are  planted 
the  full  ground  at  this  feafon,  will  produce  ftrong 
ivers  in  autumn  •,  but  in  order  to  fecure  their  flow- 
[icr  it  is  always  the  belt  way  to  plant  them  on  a 
ide  hot-bed.  As  to  the  fecond  bed,  that  fhould 
arched  over  with  hoops,  and  covered  with  mats 
:ry  night,  and  in  bad  weather,  otherwife  the  late 
fts  which  frequently  happen  in  May  will  pinch 
tm. 

refe  plants  may  remain  in  the  beds  until  the  flowers 
near  expanding,  at  which  time  they  may  be  care- 
iy  taken  up,  preferving  the  earth  to  their  roots, 
d  planted  in  pots,  and  then  placed  in  the  fhade  for 
out  a  week  to  recover  their  removal  ;  after  which 
ae  the  pots  may  be  removed  into  halls  or  other 
artments,  where  they  will  continue  in  beauty  a  long 
ie,  and  their  fragrant  odour  will  perfume  the  air  ot 
»  rooms  where  they  are  placed ;  and  by  having  a 
xefflon  of  them,  they  may  be  continued  from  Mid- 
nmer  to  the  end  of  Oftober,  or  middle  of  Novem- 
r ;  but  as  the  ftems  of  thefe  plants  advance,  there 
suld  be  fome  fticks  put  down  by  each  root,  to  which 
» ftems  fhould  be  fattened,  to  prevent  their  being 
sken  by  the  wind. 

is  a  common  pradice  with  many  people,  to  plant 
tte  roots  in  pots,  and  plunge  the  pots  into  a  hot-bed  j 
t  there  is  much  more  trouble  in  raifing  them  in  this 
;thod,-  than  in  that  before  directed  ;  for  if  the  roots 
;  not  planted  in  very  lmall  pots,  there  will  be  a 
cefiity  of  making  the  beds  much  larger,  in  order  to 
ntain  a  quantity  of  the  roots  •,  and  if  they  are  firft 
anted  in  fmall  pots,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of 
efe  into  pots  of  a  larger  fize,  when  they  begin  to 
not  out  their  flower-ftems,  otherwife  the  ftalks  will 
weak,  and  produce  but  few  flowers ;  therefore  I 
efer  the  other  method,  as  there  is  no  danger  in  re 
oving  the  roots  if  it  is  done  with  care. 

"hen  the  roots  are  ftrong  and  properly  managed,  the 
:ms  will  rife  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  each  ftem 

II  produce  ten  or  twelve  flowers  or  more  •,  and  in 
is  the  great  beauty  of  thefe  flowers  confifts,  for 
aen  there  are  but  a  few  flowers  upon  the  ftalks 
eywill  foon  fade  away,  fo  their  places  muft  be  fre- 
lently  renewed ;  for  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
ikes  coming  out  alternately  upon  the  ftalk,  the  lower 
wers  opening  firft  •,  and  as  thefe  decay,  thofe  above 
em  open,  fo  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
>wers  upon  each  ftalk,  they  continue  in  beauty  a  . 
nger  or  fhorter  time. 

he  fort  with  double  flowers  will  require  a  little 
lore  care,  in  order  to  have  the  flowers  fair ;  but  this 
ire  is  chiefly  at  the  time  of  blowing,  for  the  flowers 
this  fort  will  not  open,  if  they  are  expofed  to  the 
)en  air ;  therefore  when  the  flowers  are  fully  formed 
nd  near  opening,  the  pots  fhould  be  placed  in  an 
fry  glafs-cafe,  or  a  fhelter  of  glades  fhould  be  pre- 
aredfor  them,  that  the  dews  and  rains  may  not  fall 
pon  them,  for  that  will  caufe  the  flowers  to  rot 
way  before  they  open,  and  the  heat  of  the  fun  drawn 
hrough  the  glaftes  will  caufe  their  flowers  to  expand 
ery  fair.  With  this  management,  I  have  had  this 
art  with  very  double  flowers  extremely  fair,  and  up¬ 
ward  of  twenty  upon  one  ftem,  fo  that  they  have 
nade  a  beautiful  appearance  ■,  but  where  this  has  not 
)een  pradifed,  I  have  rarely  leen  one  of  them  in  any 
leauty. 

)L1UM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  206.  tab.  97.  Teu 
:rium.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  625.  Mountain  Poley. 

The  Characters  are, 
the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  of  one  leaf 
:ut  into  Jive  acute  fegments.  The  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind 
it  hath  one  petal ,  with  a  jhort  tube.  The  ftamina  occupy 
the  place  of  the  upper  lip ,  and  the  lower  lip  is  cut  into 
five  fegments.  It  hath  four  awl-Jhaped  ftamina ,  which 
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are  terminated  by  fmall  fummits ,  and  a  germen  divided 
into  four  parts ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Jiyle ,  crowned  by  two 
narrow  ftigmas  ;  the  germen  afterward  become  four  naked 
feeds ,  inclofed  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnteus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  who  has  joined  this  genus, 
and  alfo  the  Chamasdrys  and  Chamrepitys  of  ft'ourne- 
fort  to  the  Teucriurn,  making  them  but  one  genus, 
which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  two 
long  and  two  fhorter  ftamina,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
four  feeds  in  the  calyx. 

The  Species  are,  ■ 

1.  Polium  ( Montanum )  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis, 
caulibus  procumbentibus,  floribus  corymbofis  termi- 
nalibus.  Mountain  Poley  with  ! entire  fpear-fhaped  leaves , 
trailing  ftalks,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus  at  the 
end  of  the  branches.  Polium  lavenduke  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
220.  Mountain  Poley  with  a  Lavender  leaf. 

2.  Polium  (. Luteum )  fpicis  oblongis  foliis  obtufis  crena- 
tis  tomentofis.  Mountain  Poley  with  oblong  [pikes  of 
flowers ,  and  obtufle ,  cr mated ,  woolly  leaves.  Polium 
montanum  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  220.  Tellow  Mountain 
Poley. 

3.  Polium  {Anguftifolium)  fpicis  fubrotundis,  caulibus 
fuflfuticofis  incanis,  foliis  linearibus  tomentofis. 
Mountain  Poley  with  roundifb  [pikes  of  flowers ,  hoary 
florubby  ftalks ,  and  very  narrow  woolly  leaves.  Polium 
luteum  anguftifolium.  C.  B.  P.  220.  Narrow-leaved 
yellow  Mountain  Poley. 

4.  Polium  [Album)  caule  ramofo  procumbente,  foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis  dentatis,  floribus  corymbofis  termi- 
nalibus.  Poky  with  a  branching  trailing  ftalk ,  narrow , 
fpear-fhaped ,  woolly ,  indented  leaves ,  and  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  corymbus  terminating  the  branches.  Poliuni 
montanum  album.  C.  B.  P.  221.  White  Mountain 
Poley. 

5.  Polium  ( Capitatum )  caule  eredo  diffufo,  foliis  line¬ 

ari-lanceolatis  crenatis,  corymbis  terminalibus  latera- 
libufque.  Poky  with  an  erebi  diffuj'ed  ftalk ,  narrow , 
fpear-fhaped ,  crenated  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  in  a 
corymbus ,  terminating  and  proceeding  out  of  the  fides  of 
the  branches.  Polium  maritimum  eredum  Monfpe- 
liacum.  C.  B.  P.  221.  Upright  maritime  Poley  of  Mont¬ 
pelier.  -  , 

6.  Polium  ( Pyreniacum )  caulibus  procumbentibus  hir- 
futiflimis,  foliis  cuneiformi-orbiculatis  crenatis.  Poky 
with  very  hairy  trailing  ftalks ,  and  orbicular  wedge- 
fleaped  leaves,  which  are  crenated.  Polium  Pyreniacum 
fupinum,  hederse  terreftris  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
206.  Low  Pyrenean  Poley ,  with  a  leaf  like  that  of 
Ground-ivy. 

7.  Polium  {Lati folium)  caule  eredto  ramofo,  foliis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  dentatis  fubtus  tomentofis,  floribus  confertis 
terminalibus.  Poley  with  an  upright  branching  Jlalk. , 
fpear-fhaped  indented  leaves  which  are  woolly  on  their 
under  fide ,  and  flowers  growing  in  clufters  terminating 
the  branches.  Polium  montanum  album  ferratum,  la- 
tifolium,  eredtum  majus.  Barrel.  Obf.  34.  Greater 
upright  white  Mountain  Poky ,  with  a  broad  flawed  leaf  . 

8.  Polium  ( Erettum )  caule  eredto  corymbofo,  foliis  li¬ 
nearibus  reflexis,  floribus  terminalibus.  Poley  with  an 
upright  ftalk  branching  out  in  form  of  a  corymbus ,  nar¬ 
row  reflexed  leaves ,  and  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks. 
Polium  montanum  album  anguftifolium.  C.B.P.  221. 
Narrow-leaved  white  Mountain  Poley. 

9.  Polium  ( Ramcfum )  caule  ramofo,  procumbente,  fo¬ 
liis  lineari-lanceolatis  fuperne  dentatis,  fpicis  oblongis 
terminalibus.  Poley  with  a  trailing  branching  ftalk,  nar¬ 
row  fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  are  indented  toward  the 
top,  and  oblong  fpikes  of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks. 
Polium  Hifpanicum  fupinum,  fiore  flavefeente.  Tourn. 
Inft.  207.  Low  Spaniflj  Poley  with  a  yellowijh  flower. 

10.  Polium  ( Spicatum )  caule  eredo  fuffrucicofp,  foliis 
linearibus  confertis,  fpicis  cylindricis  faftigiatis  ter- 
minalibus.  Poley  with  an  upright  undet  florub  ftalk,  nar¬ 
row  leaves  growing  in  clufters ,  and  cylindrical  fpikes  eft 
flowers  which  terminate  the  ftalks.  Polium  ereclum 
album,  anguftiori  folio  &  fpica.  Phil,  ft  rani.  4^7° 
Upright  white  Poley  with  a  narrower  leaf  and  fpike. 

11.  Polium 
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1.  Polium  ( Fruticofum )  caule  eredo  fruticofo,  foliis 
lancedlatis  tomentofis  integerrimis,  corymbis  termi- 
nalibus.  Poley  with  an  upright  Jhrubby  /talk,  [pear-  i 
Jhaped  woolly  leaves  which  are  entire ,  and  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  corymbus  terminating  the  ftalks.  Polium  Va- 
lentinum  fruticofum,  anguftifolium,  flore  albo.  Barr. 
Icon.  1048.  Shrubby  narrow-leaved  Poley  ofl  Valentia , 
with  a  white  flower. 

2.  Polium  ( Serratum )  caule  procumbente,  foliis  line¬ 
aribus  ferratis,  corymbis  confertis  terminalibus.  Poley 
with  a  trailing  ft  alp  narrow  flawed  leaves ,  and  cluftered 
flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus  at  the  ends  ofl  the  ftalks. 
Polium  montanum  album,  anguftifolium  ferratum, 
fupinum  minus.  Barrel.  Icon.  1091.  Low ,  flmaller , 
white  Mountain  Poley ,  with  a  narrow  flawed  leaf. 

3.  Polium  ( Diftfuflum )  caule  diffufo  procumbente,  fo¬ 
liis  linearibus  dentatis  tomentofis,  lpicis  lubrotundis. 
Poley  with  a  trailing  dijf lifted  ftalks  narrow ,  indented , 
woolly  leaves ,  and  roundijh  ftpikes  oft  flowers.  Polium 
montanum  luteum,  ferratis  anguftioribus  incanis  fo¬ 
liis.  Barrel.  Icon.  1089.  Yellow  Mountain  Poley,  with 
narrower ,  hoary ,  flawed  leaves. 

4.  Polium  ( Integerrimum )  caule  eredo  fuffruticofo,  fo¬ 
liis  lanceolatis  integerrimis,  corymbis  confertis  termi¬ 
nalibus.  Poley  with  an  ere  It  Jhrubby  ft  alp  ftpear-Jhaped 
entire  leaves ,  and  cluftered  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

5.  Polium  ( Smymaum )  caule  diffufo,  foliis  linearibus 
pinnato-dentatis,  lpicis  lubrotundis  lateralibus.  Poley 
with  a  difljufled  ftalk ,  linear,  winged ,  indented  leaves ,  and 
roundijh  ftpikes  oft  flowers  proceeding  from  the  Jides  ofl 
the  ftalks.  Polium  Smyrnteum  fcordii  folio.  Tourn. 
Cor.  14.  Poley  of  Smyrna ,  with  a  JVater  Germander 
leaf. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  about 
Bafil  and  Geneva,  as  alio  in  France.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  compofed  of  many  ligneous  fibres,  which 
fpread  wide  in  the  ground,  from  which  arife  feveral 
weak,  trailing,  ligneous  ftalks,  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  which  fend  out  many  fmall  branches,  garnilhed 
with  fmall  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  of  a  deep  green  and 
entire  ;  they  are  placed  by  pairs.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  a  corymbus  at  the  end  of  the  branches  •, 
they  are  white,  and  ftiaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpe¬ 
cies.  Thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  but  are  fel- 
dom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  fort  with  much  fmaller  leaves,  which  are  hoary  on 
their  under  fide,  but  I  am  not  certain  if  it  is  a  diftind 
fpecies. 

The  lecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  the  ftalks 
of  this  are  rather  herbaceous,  and  trail  upon  the 
ground ;  they  are  about  fix  inches  long,  hoary,  and 
garniftied  with  woolly  leaves  about  half  an  inch  long  ; 
fiome  of  them  are  wedge-fhaped,  others  are  oblong, 
ending  in  obtufe  points,  and  are  crenated  toward 
their  ends.  The  flowers  are  colleded  in  oblong  thick 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  appear  the  beginning  of  June,  but 
are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  this  country. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
the  ftalks  of  this  are  ligneous,  ered,  and  branching, 
covered  with  a  hoary  down  •,  they  rile  fix  or  eight 
i  nches  high,  and  are  garnilhed  with  linear  woolly  leaves 
about  half  an  inch  long,  havingfoinetimes  two  or  three 
flight  indentures  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  col¬ 
leded  in  roundifh  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  have  woolly  empale- 
ments.  Thele  appear  in  June  and  July. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  in  Italy  •,  this  hath  a  trailing  branching  ftalk, 
which  at  the  bottom  is  ligneous,  but  the  branches  are 
herbaceous  and  woolly,  they  are  garnilhed  with  li¬ 
near,  fpear-fhaped,  woolly  leaves,  indented  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  corymbus  at 
the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and 
ftiaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  This  flowers 
in  June  and  July. 

i  he  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  fea,  in  the 
fouth  of  France  and  in  Italy.  This  hath  an  ered 
branching  ftalk,  which  rifes  a  foot  high  ;  the  lower 


part  becomes  ligneous,  but  the  upper  is  herbaceov 
the  leaves  are  linear,  fpear-fhaped,  about  an  inch  lor 
crenated  on  their  edges,  of  a  pretty  thick  confiften 
and  a  little  woolly.  The  flowers  are  colleded  in  a  c 
rymbus  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  whi 
and  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  This  flowers 
July  and  Auguft. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrene 
Mountains  •,  this  hath  {lender  ftirubby  ftalks,  whi 
trail  clofe  upon  the  ground  •,  they  have  a  purple  bai 
and  covered  with  white  hairs  •,  the  leaves  are  round 
the  top,  but  at  their  bafe  are  contraded  in  form  0; 
wedge,  and  are  crenated  on  their  edges,  fo  as  to  j 
femble  at  firft  fight  the  leaves  of  Ground-ivy,  t 
they  are  hairy,  and  of  a  thicker  confidence.  T 
flowers  are  colleded  in  round  bunches  at  the  end 
the  branches,  one  half  of  their  petals  are  purple,  a 
the  other  half  white  ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  1 
other  fpecies,  but  are  of  the  fame  form.  It  flow 
great  part  of  fummer,  but  feldom  produces  feeds  he 
The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spai, 
this  hath  a  ligneous,  ered,  branching  ftalk,  whi 
rifes  near  a  foot  high  ;  it  is  very  hoary,  and  branch 
out  toward  the  top  ;  the  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  i 
dented  on  their  edges,  and  woolly  on  their  under  fie 
The  flowers  are  white,  fmall,  and.  grow  in  clufters  I 
the  end  of  the  branches.  It  flowers  in  June  and  Juj 
The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Ital 
this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  nine  or  ten  inches  hig 
branching  out  toward  the  top  in  form  of  a  corymbu 
the  leaves  are  linear,  and  their  edges  are  reflexed.  T 
flowers  are  colleded  in  roundifh .  woolly  heads 
the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  white,  and  fmall 
than  molt  of  the  other  fpecies.  This  flowers  in  Jui 
and  July. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  •,  it  hath, 
trailing  branching  ftalk  about  fix  or  eight  inches  Ion 
which  is  ligneous  at  bottom,  but  upward  is  herbaceoi 
and  hoary ;  the  leaves  are  linear,  fpear-fhaped,  ar 
indented  toward  the  ends.  The  flowers  are  colledk 
in  oblong  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  a 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  tl 
other  fpecies.  This  flowers  great  part  of  fummer. 
The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this  hat 
flender  fhrubby  ftalks,  w7hich  rife  a  foot  and  a  ha 
high  ;  they  are  fmooth  and  white,  fending  out  a  fe 
fhort  branches  toward  the  top,  garnilhed  with  fma 
linear  leaves  growing  in  clufters.  The  flowers  ai 
colleded  in  long  cylindrical  fpikes,  which  ftand  ; 
the  top  of  the  ftalks,  and  fometimes  come  out 
bunches  on  the  fides  ;  thefe  are  fmall  and  white, 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Valencia;  th 
hath  flender  ligneous  ftalks  near  two  feet  high,  whic 
are  hoary,  and  garnilhed  with  fmall,  fpear-fhaped,  er 
tire  leaves  at  intervals,  Handing  in  clufters ;  they  ai 
woolly,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ;  the  upper  part  ( 
the  ftalk  divides  into  feveral  flender  foot-ftalks,  eac 
luftaining  a  fmall  corymbus  of  white  flowers.  Th 
whole  plant  is  very  hoary,  and  has  a  ftrong  aromati 
odour ;  it  flowers  late  in  fummer. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  c 
France  and  in  Italy  ;  this  hath  trailing  ligneous  ftalk 
about  a  foot  long,  garnilhed  with  linear  iawed  leave 
which  are  hoary,  and  have  fmaller  leaves  coming  otj 
from  the  bofom  of  the  other.  The  flowers  are  co. 
leded  in  a  corymbus  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  the! 
are  fmall  and  white.  This  flowers  in  June  and  JulyJ 
The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  aril 
Italy  this  hath  diffufed  trailing  ftalks,  which  a| 
very  woolly,  about  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  garnifh',} 
with  narrow  indented  leaves,  which  are  covered  witl 
a  woolly  down,  and  are  terminated  by  roundifh  head 
of  flowers,  which  are  yellow  ;  the  whole  plant  is  veil 
hoary.  It  flowers  in  July.  _  I 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  thj 
hath  ered  branching  ftalks  about  fix  or  eight  inch! 
high  ;  the  branches  come  out  oppofite  the  who  I 
length  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  garniftied  with  fmal 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  of  a  dark  green  colour  on  thej 
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per  fide,  but  hoary  on  their  Under  ;  the  ftaiks  and 
nches  are  terminated  by  clufters  of  blue  bowers, 

\  jch  are  collected  in  roundifh  heads.  This  fort 
j  jpers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

■|  l6  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Smyrna  •,  this 
h  diffufed  ftaiks,  whichrife  about  a  foot  high; 

|  y  are  white,  and  clofely  garnifhed  with  linear 
ves  near  two  inches  long,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
inch  broad  •,  ■  they  are  indented  regularly  on  their 
res  like  thofe  of  Spleenwort,  but  the  indentures  are 
r'deep •,  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide, 

’  t  hoary  on  their  under.  The’fiowers  are  collected 
roundifh  fpikes,  which  terminate  the  branches,  and 
a  come  out  from  their  fide  ;  they  are  white,  and 
ped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  It  flowers  in 
iy  and  Auguft. 

lere  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which 
>w  naturally  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  but 
>fe  which  are  here  mentioned,  are  all  that  I  have 
:  feen  growing  in  the  Englilh  gardens ;  therefore  I 
re  omitted  the  other,  as  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
examine  them  myfelf. 

1  the  forts,  except  the  firft,  are  abiding  plants ; 
:y  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  pro- 
red  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally  grow, 
:aufe  they  feldom  perfedt  their  feeds  in  England, 
lefe  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of  frefh  light  earth 
the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
ift  be  carefully  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  about  the 
ddle  of  July  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when 
:y  may  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  part  of  them 
inted  on  a  warm  border  of  dry  rubbilhy  foil,  ob- 
ving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun,  and  water  them 
they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  will 
'  [uire  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
eds.  My  advifing  thefe  and  many  other  aromatic 
mts,  which  are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Eu- 
)e,  to  be  planted  in  rubbifh,  is  founded  upon  long 
'  aerience  of  their  abiding  much  longer,  and  refill - 
;  the  cold  of  our  winters  much  better,  than  when 
i  j  are  growing  in  better  ground,  where  they  grow 
:j  :ch  freer,  are  fuller  of  moifture,  and  therefore  more 
i  ale  to  be  killed  by  froft. 

I  te  other  part  of  the  plants  may  be  planted  in  fmall 
ij  ts,  filled  with  frefh,  light,  undunged  earth,  and 
1  iced  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root  ; 

1  m ,  they  may  be  removed  into  an  open  fituation, 
lerethey  may  remain  till  the  beginning,  of  Novem- 
j  r,  when  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common 
|me,  to  fecure  them  from  the  froft  in  winter,  which 
i  netimes  deftroys  thefe  plants  •,  by  this  method  the 
|  rnies  may  be  preferved. 

:  refe  plants  may  be  difpofed  in  a  garden,  fo  as  to  af- 
i  rd  pleafure,  by  mixing  them  with  Marum,  Maftich, 
d  feveral  other  aromatic  plants,  upon  the  Hoping 
ies  of  banks,  which  are  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  upon 
tie  hillocks  raifed  in  a  flickered  fituation,  where,  by 
e  diverfity  of  their  hoary  branches,  being  of  various 
apes,  they  will  make  a  pretty  appearance ;  and  in 
ch  places  they  will  refill  the  cold  much  better,  than 
hen  they  are  planted  in  a  good  foil, 
hey  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  flips, 
hich  fhould  be  planted  the  beginning  of  April,  juft 
;  fibre  they  flroot,  upon  a  border  expofed  to  the  Eaft  ; 

.  id  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  they  muft  be  watered  and 
aded  until  they  have  taken  root,  and  afterward  they 
ill  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
om  weeds,  and  at  Michaelmas  the  plants  fhould  be 
:  moved  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  •,  but  it 
'  ill  be  proper  to  put  a  plant  of  each  fort  in  pots,  that 
iey  may  be  fheltered  in  winter  to  preferve  the  kinds, 
he  fourth  and  fifth  forts  are  fometimes  ufed  in  me- 
cine.  •’ 

P  LYANTHUS.  See  Primula. 

P  LYGALA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  IT.  174.  tab.  79, 
in.  Gen.  Plant.  761.  [This  plant  is  fo  called,  of  ctoaJ, 
Rich,  and  ydxx,  milk,  becaufe  if  cattle  are  fed  in 
larfhes  that  produce  this  plant,  they  give  a  great 
1  uantity  of  milk ;  it  is  alfo  called  Ambarvalis,  of 
mbiendis  Arvis,  from  luftrating  the  fields ;  becaufe 
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the  ancients  ufed  to  crown  virgins  with  the  flowers  of 
this  plant,  when  they  perambulated  the  fields,  to  im¬ 
plore  fertility  thereto ;  it  is  alfo  called  Amareila,  be¬ 
caufe  it  has  a  bitter  tafte.]  Milkwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

T he  flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  empalemcnt  of  three 
leaves ,  which  are  oval  and  acute  •,  two  of  thefe  are  be¬ 
low  the  petals ,  and  one  is  above.  'The  fewer  is  floaped 
like  thofe  of  the  butterfly  kind ,  the  number  of  petals  is  in¬ 
determinate.  The  wings  are  large ,  plain ,  and  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  other  petals  ;  the  fiandard  is  fabulous ,  floor  t,  and 
reflexed  at  the  brim ,  where  it  is  bifid.  The  keel  is  con¬ 
cave ,  comprejed ,  and  bellied  toward  the  top.  It  hath 
eight  ftamina  in  two  bodies ,  included  in  the  keel,  termi¬ 
nated  by  flngle  fummits  and  an  obloyig  germen  [upper ting 
an  ere ll  ftyle ,  terminated  by  a  thick  bifid  ftigma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  heart -floaped  capfule  having 
two  cells ,  each  containing  one  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whole  flowers  have  eight  ftamina  joined  in  two 
bodies. 

The  Species  are* 

1.  Polygala  ( Vulgaris )  fioribus  criftatis  racemofis, 
caulibus  herbaceis  fimplicibus  procurnbentibus,  foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis.  Amcen.  Acad.  2.  p.  136.  Milkwort 
with  branching  crefled  flowers,  flngle,  trailing ,  herbaceous 
ftaiks,  and  linear  fpear-floaped  leaves.  Polygala  vulga¬ 
ris.  C.  B.  P.  21 5.  Common  Milkwort. 

2.  Polygala  ( Monfpeliaca )  fioribus  criftatis,  racemofis, 
caule  eredto,  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  acutis.  Sauvi 
Monfp.  53.  Milkwort  with  branching  crefled  flowers , 
an  ere  hi  /talk,  and  acute ,  fpear-floaped,  linear  leaves. 
Polygala  vulgaris  coloris  obfoleti,  foliis  anguftiffimis. 
J.  B.  3.  p.  338.  Common  Milkwort  with  a  worn-out 
flower ,  and  the  narroweft  leaves. 

3.  Polygala  (Myrtifolia)  fioribus  criftatis,  carina  lu- 
nulata,  caule  fruticolo,  foliis  laevibus  oblongis  obtufis. 
Amoen.  Acad.  2.  p.  138.  Milkwort  with  crefled flower s+ 
a  moon-jhaped  keel,  and  a  florubby  /talk  bearing  oblong 
leaves,  which  end  in  obtufe  points.  Polygala  frutefeens, 
folio  buxi,  fiore  maximo.  Tourn.  Inft.  175.  Shrubby 
Milkwort ,  with  a  Boy-tree  leaf  and  a  large  flower. 

4.  Polygala  ( Chanuebuxus )  fioribus  imberbibus  fparfis, 
carinae  apice  fubrotundo,  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  lance- 
olatis.  Amcen.  Acad.  2.  p.  140.  Milkwort  with  flowers 
growing  thinly  and  without  beards,  the  point  of  the  keel 
roundifh,  a  florubby  /talk,  and  fpear-floaped  leaves.  Cha- 
masbuxus  fiore  coluteae.  C.  B.  P.  471.  Low  Box  with 
a  flower  like  Bladder  Sena. 

5.  Polygala  ( Senega )  fioribus  imberbibus  fpicatis, 
caule  eredto  herbaceo  fimpliciffimo,  foliis  lato-lance- 
olatis.  Amoen.  Acad.  2.  p.  139.  Milkwort  with 
/ piked  flowers  having  no  beards ,  an  eredi ,  flngle,  herba¬ 
ceous  ftalk,  and  broad  fpear-floaped  leaves.  Polygaia 
Virginiana,  foliis  oblongis,  fioribus  in  thyrfo  candidis, 
radice  alexipharmica.  Edit.  Prior.  Milkwort  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  with  oblong  leaves,  white  flowers  ranged  in  a  loofle 
[pike,  and  an  alexipharmic  root,  commonly  called  Senega 
Rattle  Snakeroot. 

6.  Polygala  ( Mariana )  fioribus  imberbibus,  oblongo- 
capitatis,  caule  eredlo  ramofa,  foliis  linearibus.  Milk¬ 
wort  with  beardlefs  flowers  growing  in  oblong  heads,  an 
erebl  branching  ftalk,  and  linear  leaves.  Polygaia  Ma¬ 
riana,  anguftiori  folio,  fiore  purpureo.  Plulc.  Man- 
tiff.  153 /tab.  438.  fig.  5.  Maryland  Milkwort  with 
a  narrower  leaf  and  a  purple  flower. 

7.  Polygala  ( Americana )  fioribus  criftatis,  racemo 
terminali,  caule  eredlo  ramofo,  foliis  lanceolatis  to- 
mentofis.  Milkwort  with  crefled  flowers,  an  ereti  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk,  terminated  by  a  loofle  flptke  of  flowers,  and 
woolly  fpear-floaped  leaves.  Polygaia  Americana  eredla, 
fiore  purpuro-caeruleo,  folio  molli  incano.  Ido u ft. 
MSS.  Upright  American  Milkwort,  with  a  purpliflo  blue 
flower  and  a  foft  hoary  leaf. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome  of 
which  grow  naturally  in  Europe,  and  others  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  but  as  they  are  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens, 
it  would  be  to  little  purpefe  to  enumerate  them  here, 
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Tne  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  paftures,  and  upon 
heaths  in  many  parts  oh  England  ;  of  this  there  are 
three  varieties,  one  with  a  blue,  another  with  a  pur¬ 
ple,  and  a  third  with  white  flowers,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  intermixed  ;  and  there  is  another  which 
is  larger,  and  fuppofed  to  be  a  diftincSt  fpecies  ;  but 
I  rather  believe  this  difference  is  owing  to  the  foil  in 
•Which  they  grow ;  for  the  large  one  is  generally  found 
growing  in  moift  paftures,  and  the  frnall  one  upon  dry 
heaths.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  come 
out  three  or  four  flender,  trailing,  herbaceous  ftalks, 
about  fix  inches  long,  garnifhed  with  linear  fpear- 
fhapea  leaves,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  an  eighth 
part  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  terminating  in 
points  at  both  ends.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  top  of  the  ftalks,  branching  out  ;  they  are  fraall, 
and  of  a  blue,  purple,  or  white  colour,  having  two 
wings,  a  keel  and  ftandard  like  the  butterfly  flowers. 
Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flattiffi 
heart-fhaped  capfules,  divided  into  two  cells,  each 
containing  one  feed. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  upon  fterile  ground 
about  Montpelier  ;  this  fort  is  annual ;  itrifes  with  an 
upright  ftalk  about  fix  inches  high,  which  is  garnifhed 
with  narrow  leaves  placed  alternate,  ending  in  acute 
points.  The  flowers  are  frnall,  of  a  worn-out  purple 
colour ;  the  keel  is  bearded  like  the  common  fort. 
This  flowers  in  July,  and  has  feed-veflfels ,  like  the 
firft  fort,  but  fmaller  ;  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
Thefe  forts  are  very  rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  nor 
do  they  thrive  fo  well  when  fown  or  traniplanted  there, 
as  in  their  natural  fituation.  If  thefe  are  cultivated, 
their  feeds  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
otherwife  they  rarely  grow. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  •,  this  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  covered  with  a 
fmooth  brown  bark,  which  riles  four  or  five  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  fpreading  branches  toward  the 
top,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  oblong,  blunt- 
pointed,  fmooth  leaves,  about  an  inch  long,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  lucid  green,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  large,  white  on 
their  outfide,  but  of  a  bright  purple  within  •,  the  keel 
of  the  flower  is  hollowed  like  a  halfmoon,  and  is 
bearded  ;  the  wings  are  expanded  wide,  and  the  ftan¬ 
dard  is  incurved  ;  this  plant  continueth  flowering 
moft  part  of  fummer.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  comprefled  heart-fhaped  feed-veftels,  having  two 
cells,  each  containing  one  hard,  fmooth,  fhining  feed. 
This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  frnall  pots,  filled  with  light  loamy  earth  ; 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  thefe  pots  may  be  placed  where 
they  may  have  the  morning  fun  only  till  October, 
when  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame, 
and  plunged  into  old  tanners  bark,  which  has  loft  its 
heat,  where  they  may  be  defended  from  froft  during 
the  winter,  and  in  the  fpring  the  pots  fhould  be 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up 
the  plants.  When  thefe  appear,  they  ffioul'd  not  be 
too  tenderly  treated,  but  muft  have  a  large  fhare  of 
free  air  admitted  to  them  ;  when  they  are  fit  to  tranf- 
plant,  they  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  feparated,  planting  each  into  a  frnall  pot  filled  with 
foft  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate 
hot-bed  to  forward  their  taking  new  root,  obfervi.ng 
to  fhade  them  from  the  fun,  and  gently  refrefn  them 
with  water  as  they  may  require  it,  but  they  muft  not 
have  too  much  wet.  When  they  are  rooted,  they 
muft  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  in  June 
they  may  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheitered  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
Odtober,  according  as  the  feafon  proves  favourable 
then  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  Orange-trees,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  give  them  too  much  wet  during  the  winter 
feafon.  In  the  fummer  they  muft  be  placed  abroad 
with  other  green-houfe  plants,  where,  by  their  long 
continuance  in  flower,  they  will  make  a  fine  appear¬ 


ance.  The  management  of  this  plant  is  nearly  t 
fame  as  for  the  Orange-tree. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  ; 
fo  upon  the  mountains  in  Aultna  and  Hungary  ;  tl 
riles  v/ith  a  flender,  branching,  ligneous  ftalk  abou 
foot  high,  when  it  grows  upon  good  ground,  but 
a  rocky  foil  feldom  more  than  half  that  height.  T 
branches  are  ‘clofely  garnifhed  with  ftiff,  fmooth,  fpe; 
fhaped  leaves  of  a  lucid  green.  From  between  t 
leaves,  toward  the  top  of  the  branches,  the  flow< ! 
come  out  upon  very  fhort  foot-ftalks  •,  they  arewh  , 
on  their  outfide,  but  within  are  of  a  purpUffi  colo 
mixed  with  yellow,  and  have  a  grateful  odour.  Tin  i 
appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feed-vefli 
fhaped  like  tliofe  of  the  former  fort. 

This  plant  is  very  difficult  to  cultivate  in  gardens,  f 
it  commonly  grows  out  of  the  fifiures  of  rocks,  i 
cannot  be  eaflly  traniplanted,  and  the  feeds  are.  wif 
difficulty  obtained  from  abroad  •,  nor  do  thefe  yegl 
tate  till  they  have  been  a  whole  year  in  the  grounj 
unJefs  they  are  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  w.h<| 
the  plants  will  come  up  the  fpring  following ;  wh<| 
the  plants  firfl  come  up,  they  make  very  little  prl 
grefs  here,  and  are  as  difficult  to  tranfplant  as  almcl 
any  plant  at  prefent  known,  which  occafions  gs  prl 
lent  Scarcity  in  England. 

The  beft  method  of  cultivating  this  is  by  feeds,  whin 
fhould  be  procured  as  freffi  as  poffible  from  the  plac 
of  its  natural  growth,  and  fown  in  pots  as  foon  as  i 
arrives ;  the  pots  may  h  plunged  into  the  groum 
where  they  may  have  only  the  morning  fun.  If  the] 
are  fown  before  Chriftmas,  there  will  be  a  chance  <j 
the  plants  coming  up  the  following  lpring  ;  but  tho» 
which  are  not  fown  till  toward  fpring,  will  remain!; 
the  ground  a  year ;  therefore  the  pots  fhould  hi 
plunged  into  the  ground,  where  they  may  have  bij 
little  fun  the  following  fummer,  and  in  autumn  the'! 
may  be  removed,  and  plunged  into  an  old  tan-bej 
under  a  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  prote&e ; 
from  fevere  froft;  for  although  this  plant  is  a  nativ j 
of  the  Alps  and  other  cold  mountains,  yet  as  the  feed! 
will  not  be  covered  with  fnow  here,  as  they  are  if 
their  native  foil  and  fituation,  they  are  frequently) 
fpoiled  here  by  the  inconftancy  of  the  weather  in  Engl 
land.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  b 
placed  in  (hade  during  fummer ;  and  in  autumn  the] 
may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  bot 
der  where  they  may  have  only  the  morning  fun.  fo 
this  plant  will  not  thrive  long  in  pots.  If  the  wirj 
ter  proves  very  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  covd 
the  lurface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots  with  mule 
to  keep  out  the  froft.  If  the  plants  take  root  in  thj 
border,  they  fhould  remain  there  undifturbed,  anj 
be  only  kept  clean  from  weeds,  for  the  ground  abou 
their  roots  fhould  not  be  dug  or  dunged. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  Nortj 
America.  This  hath  a  perennial  root  compofed  c] 
feveral  flefhy  fibres,  from  which  arife  three  or  fori 
branching  ftalks,  which  growereft,  and  are  more  that 
a  foot  high  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhape: 
leaves  placed  alternately.  The  flowers  are  produce^ 
in  loole  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  ar 
frnall,  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  commo” 
fort,  but  their  keels  have  no  beards.  It  flowers  her 
in  July,  but  the  plants  do  not  produce  feeds,  here. 
The  root  of  this  fort  hath  been  long  ufed  by  tl* 
Seneka  Indians  to  cure  the  bite  of  the  rattle-fnakc 
which,  if  taken  in  time,  is  an  infallible  remedy.  Anl 
of  late  years  it  has  been  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  <J 
Virginia  in  many  diforders,  which  are  occafioned  by? 
thick  flzy  blood ;  fo  that  the  root  of  this, plant,  whej 
its  virtues  are  fully  known,  may  become  one  of  tl 
moft  ufeful  medicines  yet  difeovered.  The  Send;  i 
Indians  ufe  this  root,  which  they  powder,  and  gem! 
rally  carry  about  them  when  they  travel  in  the  wood! 
left  they  fhould  be  bit  by  the  rattle-fnake  ;  and  whej 
ever  this  happens,  they  take  a  quantity  of  the  powd<! 
inwardly,  and  apply  fome  of  it  to  the  part  bittel 
which  is  a  fare  remedy.  .  T  I 
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he  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland  •,  this  hath 
perennial  root,  from  which  arife  two  or  three  ftalks 
)Vut  eight  inches  high,  which  divide  into  feveral 
e&  branches,  .garnifhed  with  fmall  linear  leaves  of  a 
irk  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  collefted  into  ob- 
iio-  heads  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks  j  they  are  fmall, 
[d  of  a  purplifh  blue  colour. 

3th  thefe  forts  are  difficult  to  obtain,  for  the  feeds 
rely  fucceed,  fo  the  beft  way  is  to  procure  their  coots 
om  America,  and  when  they  arrive  plant  them  in  a 
d  of  light  earth  in  a  (heltered  fituation.  Infummer 
ey  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  if  the  fur- 
ce  of  the  ground  about  their  roots  is  covered  with 
i  tanners  bark,  or  any  other  kind.of  mulch  in  win- 
•,  to  keep  out  the  froit,  it  will  be  a  fecure  method 
preferve  them. 

hefeventh  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
un  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  :  this  hath 
taper  perennial  root  which  runs  deep  in  the  ground, 
om  which  arife  feveral  {lender  branching  ftalks  about 
i  or  feven  inches  high,  garnifhed  with  downy  fpear- 
aped  leaves  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad 
the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  both  ends.  The 
3wers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
anches ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common 
rt,  and  are  of  a  bluifli  purple  colour.  The  keel  of 
e  flower  is  bearded,  as  in  the  common  fort, 
lis  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  England, 
d  it  is  one  of  thofe  plants  which  will  not  thrive  in 
its,  fo  is  difficult  to  preferve- here.  It  is  propagated 
feeds,  which  mull  be  procured  from  abroad.  The 
ds,  which  I  received  from  Dr.  Elouftoun,  remained 
year  in  the  ground  before  the  plants  appeared,  and 
plants  lived  one  year  •,  but  when  their  roots 
ached  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  they  decayed  •,  and 
ofe  which  were  tranfplanted  into  larger  pots  did  not 
rvive  their  removal,  though  it  was  performed  with 
eat  care. 

YGONATUM.  See  Convall aria. 
LYMNI  A.  Lin.  Gen.  987.  Hard-feeded  Chry- 
lthemum. 

The  Characters  are, 

ie  flower  hath  a  double  empalement ;  the  outer  is  corn- 
fed  of  five  large  fpreading  leaves ,  the  inner  of  ten  ere  hi 
ar-Jhaped  leaves ;  it  hath  a  radiated  flower ,  whofe 
k  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  florets ,  and  the  border , 
rays ,  of  five  female  half  florets ,  which  are  tongue- 
ip  ed  and  trifid.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  funnel- 
iped, ,  have  each  five  Jlamina  terminated  by  cylindrical 
nmits ,  which  are  longer  than  i the  petals  they  have  a 
fmall  germen ,  flupporting  a  f  ender  fiyle,  crowned  by  an 
tufle  fiigma  •,  thefe  are  barren.  The  female  half  florets, 
we  a  large  germen ,  with  a  fender  Jlyle  the  length  of 
tube ,  crowned  by  two  pointed  fiigmas  \  thefe  have 
ch  one  oval  gibbous  feed  lodged  in  the  fcaly  receptacle , 
seeding  them. 

his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fedlion 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia 
ftygamia'  necefiaria,  the  plants  having  hermaphro- 
te  and  female  florets ;  the  former  having  five  fta- 
ina  whofe  fummits  are  connected,  the  latter  are 
uitful. 

The  Spectes  are, 

i.foLYMNiA  ( Uvedalia )  foliis  oppofitis  haftato-finuatis. 
in.  Sp.  1303.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum ,  with  finu- 
ed  leaves  placed  cppofite.  Chryfanthemum  angulofis 
atani  foliis  Virginianum.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  83.  f.  3. 
’olymnia  ( Canadenfts )  foliis  alternis  haftato-finuatis. 
in.  Sp.  1303.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum ,  with  finn¬ 
ed  leaves  placed  alternate. 

'he  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  from  whence 
have  received  the  feeds  •,  this  hath  a  perennial  root, 
hich  runs  deep  in  the  ground,  fending  up  in  the 
>ring  many  ftalks  in  proportion  to  their  fize  ;  thefe 
moift  good  ground  will  rife  near  ten  feet  high,  and 
■e  garnifned  with  large,  angular,  flnuated  leaves  eight 
r  ten  inches  over,  ol  a  light  green,  placed  oppoflte  ; 
ie  ftalks  are  terminated  by  a  clufter  of  yellow 
owers  fitting  clofe,  having  very  ffiort  foot-ftalks ; 
ich  having  five  fen. ale  half  florets  in  their  borders, 
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and  feveral  hermaphrodite  florets  in  their  middle* 
which  are  encompafled  by  a  double  empalement, 
the  outer  having  five  fpreading  leaves,  the  inner  ten 
eredl  ones  •,  the  flowers  appear  in  Qdtober,  which  is 
too  late  to  be  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England ;  the 
ftalks  decay  in  winter,  and  new  ones  arife  in  the 
fpring, 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of 
North  America ;  this  has  alfo  an  abiding  root,  which 
fends  up  many  tall  ftalks  in  the  lpring,  which  rife  al- 
moft  as  high  as  thofe  of  the  other  fort ;  thefe  are  gar¬ 
nifned  with  large,  angular,  finuated  leaves,  of  a  deeper 
green  than  thofe  of  the  former,  which  are  placed  al¬ 
ternately  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  paler  yellow  colour, 
and  fit  clofe  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  thefe  appear 
late  in  the  autumn,  fo  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England. 

Thefe  plants  are  both  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
rnuft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  the  plants 
grow  naturally,  fo  that  the  leeds  feldom  arrive  here 
till  toward  the  fpring  •,  and  being  fown  at  that  feafon, 
the  plants  feldom  come  up  until  the  following  fpring  •, 
whereas,  if  the  feeds  could  be  obtained  in  November, 
and  were  immediately  fown,  the  plants  would  appear 
the  following  fpring,  whereby  a  year  would  be  laved. 
The  feeds  ffiould  be  fown  in  a  bed  of  light  ground  in 
the  open  air  •,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
Ihcuid  be  thinned  if  they  are  too  dole,  and  kept  clean, 
from  weeds  till  the  following  autumn,  when  the  roots 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted'  to  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain,  allowing  each  plant 
at  leaft  three  feet  room  to  grow,  obferving  to  keep 
them  dean  from  weeds,  and  to  dig  the  ground  about 
them  every  fpring. 

POLYPODIUM.  Tourn  Inft.  R.  H.  540.  tab.  3 1 6. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  [of  ■crox u?  many,  and  a  foot, 
q.  d.  many  feet.  This  kind  of  plant  ftrikes  its  roots 
into  every  part  it  can  lay  hold  of,  whether  it  be  ftone, 
earth,  or  tree,  it  is  the  fame  thing,  efpeecially  if  it 
be  a  tree  of  the  Oak  kind.]  Polypody. 

The  Characters  are, 

This  is  one  of  the  Fern  tribe ,  which  is  difiinguifjed  from 
the  others ,  by  the  fructification  being  in  roundiflo  /pots,  d.ifi 
tributed  on  the  under  fur  face  of  the  leaf. 

It  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feiftion  of  Tournefort’s  fix- 
teenth  clafs,  which  includes  the  herbs,  which  have 
no  vifible  flower,  whofe  fruit  is  faftened  on  the  leaves. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Poly  podium  ( Vulgare )  frondibus  pinnatifidis,  pin- 
nis  oblongis  fubferratis  obtufis,  radice  fquamata.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1085.  Polypody  with  wing-pointed  leaves  hav¬ 
ing  oblong  obtufe  lobes, ,  which  are  jomewhat  flawed ,  and 
a  fcaly  root.  Polypodium  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  359. 
Common  Polypody. 

2.  Polypodium  ( Cambricum )  frondibus  pinnatifidis,  pin- 
nis  lanceolatis  lacero-pinnatifidis  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1086.  Polypody  with  wing-pointed  leaves ,  whofe 
lobes  are  fpear-jhaped ,  and  the  jags  wing-pointed  and 
flawed..  Polypodium  Cambro-Britannicum,  pinnulis 
ad  margines  laciniatis.  Raii  Syn.  Welflo  Polypody  with 
jagged  leaves. 

There  are  many  other  fpecies  of  this  plant  which  are 
natives  of  America,  feme  of  which  are  preferved  in 
the  curious  botanic  gardens  for  variety ;  but  as  they 
are  rarely  cultivated  in  other  gardens,  it  may  not  be 
thought  neceflary  to  enumerate  them  in  this  place. 
The  firft  fort  is  that  which  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and 
is  found  growing  upon  old  walls  and  fhady  banks  in 
divers  parts  of  England.  The  fecond  fort  was  brought 
from  Wales,  where  it  grows  in  great  plenty,  and  is 
the  moft  beautiful  of  all  the  forts.  Thefe  plants  may 
be  propagated  by  parting  of  their  roots  in  the  fpring 
before  they  {hoot,  and  fhould  be  planted  in  a  very  poor 
moift  foil  under  the  {hade  of  a  wall ;  for  if  they  are 
expofed  to  the  fun,  they  will  not  thrive.  They  chiefly 
delight  to  grow  out  of  the  joints  of  walls  and  oid 
buildings,  but  are  commonly  found  expofed  to  the 
North. 

POMGRANATE.  See  Punica. 

P  O  M  U  M  A  D  A  M I.  See  Aurantium. 
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PONT  F  D  E  R I  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  391.  Michelia. 

Houi't.  MSS. 

The  Characters  are, 

<7  he  flowers  are  included  in  an  oblong  floeath ,  which  opens 
on  one  fide ,  and  hath  fix  petals,  which  are  divided  •,  the 
three  upper  are  creel,  and  form  a  kind  of  lip  ;  the  three 
under  are  reflexed.  It  hath  fix  ftamina  which  are  in- 
ferted  to  the  petals  •,  the  three  which  are  longeft,  are  flaft- 
ened  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  the  other  are  inferted  in 
the  bafe  \  they  are  terminated  by  profir  ate  fummits.  Under 
the  petals  is  ftuated  an  oblong  germen,  fupporting  a  fingle 
flyle  which  declines,  and  is  crowned  by  a  fingle  ftigma.  The 
germen  afterward  turns  to  a  foflt  fruit  divided  into  fix  cells , 
each  containing  fever al  fmall  roundijh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants  wfaofe 
flowers  have  fix  {lamina  and  one  flyle. 

/  The  Species  are,  , 

1.  Ponteder  1  a  ( Cordata )  foliis  cordatis,  floribus  fpi- 
catis.  Pontederia  with  heart -f japed  leaves  and  fpiked 
flowers.  Sagittm  fimilis  planta  paluftris  Virginiana, 
fpica  florum  csrulea.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  618.  Virgi¬ 
nian  tna  'Jh  plant,  like  Arrow-head ,  having  a  fpike  of 
blue  flowers. 

2.  Pontederia  ( Hafiata )  foliis  haflatis,  floribus  um- 
bellatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  412.  Pontederia  with  fpear- 
poinied  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  in  umbels.  Sagitta- 
riae  quodammodo  fimilis  planta  Maderafpatana,  flo¬ 
ribus  medio  caule  quafi  ex  utriculo  prodeuntibus. 
Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  220.  A  plant  from  Madras,  flomewhat 
like  Arrow-head,  with  flowers  proceeding  from  the  middle 
of  the  fialk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  marfhy  places  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  moft  parts  of  North  America,  and  the 
late  Dr.  Kouftoun  found  it  growing  plentifully  at  La 
Vera  Cruz.  This  hatha  perennial  root,  from  which 
arife  two  or  three  herbaceous  thick  {talks  a  foot  high, 
each  having  one  heart-fhaped  leaf  about  five  inches 
long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  of  a  pretty  thick 
confidence.  The  bafe  is  deeply  indented,  and  the 
two  ears  are  rounded the  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaf  clofe- 
]y  embraces  the  ftalk  like  a  fpathaor  {heath,  for  near 
three  inches  in  length  ;  above  this  is  another  {heath 
which  indoles  the  fpike  of  flowers ;  this  opens  on 
one  fide,  and  the  ftalk  riles  near  two  inches  above  it, 
where  the  fpike  of  flowers  begin.  The  fpikes  are 
about  three  inches  long  ;  the  flowers  are  blue,  fit  very 
clofe  together,  and  have  the  appearance  of  lip  flowers. 
Thefe  appear  in  June,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  England. 

As  this  plant  grows  naturally  in  moift  boggy  places, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  be  prelerved  in  England  ;  nor 
does  the  plant  ariie  from  feeds  here,  for  i  have  {"ow¬ 
ed  the  feeds  in  various  fituations,  and  managed  them 
different,  but  could  never  get  up  any  of  the  plants ; 
but  1  had  three  or  four  of  the  plants  lent  me,  inclofed 
in  large  clods  of  earth  from  New  England,  which  I 
planted  in  pots,  covering  them  with  Mofs,  and  con- 
ftantly  fupplied  them  with  water.  With  this  ma¬ 
nagement  two  of  them  flowered,  but  the  following 
winter  deftroyed  them,  as  they  were  not  put  under 
{belter  •,  fo  that  to  prelerve  them,  they  fhould  be 
placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame  in  winter,  where  they 
may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  at  all  times  when  the 
weather  is  mild. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  about  Madras  in 
watery  places.  This  riles  with  a  Angle  ftalk  eight  or 
nine  inches  high,  having  one  arrow-pointed  leaf,  whofe 
bafe  embraces  the  ftalk  like  a  {heath,  and  from  the 
open  fide  of  the  {heath  comes  out  the  flowers,  which 
are  at  firft  inclofed  in  another  fmaller  (heath  •,  thefe 
grow  in  a  fmall  kind  of  umbel  •,  they  are  compofed  of 
fix  acute-pointed  petals  which  fpread  open.  Each 
flower  hands  upon  a  (lender  foot-ftalk  about  an  inch 
long  •,  the  foot  ftalk  of  the  leaf  rifes  a  confiderable 
height  above  tire  flowers,  fo  that  they  appear  to  come 
out  hom  the  middle  of  the  ftalk. 
i  ius  ffirt  is  much  more  difficult  to  preferve  in  Eng¬ 
land,  becaufe  it  grows  naturally  in  a  hot  country,  and 
always  in  places  flowed  with  water.  There  was  for- 
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rneriy  one  of  thefe  plants  brought  over  to  Chad 
Duboile,  Efq-,  at  Mitcham,  but  it  was  not  long-fiJ 
here. 

POPULAGO.  See  Caltha. 

POP  ULUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  592.  tab.  ot 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  996.  The  Poplar-tree;  in  Frem 

Peuplier . 

The  Characters  are, 

The  male  and  female  flowers  grow  upon  feparate  tfc 
The  male  flowers  or  katkins  have  one  oblong,  lpore  fy/ 
drical  empalement ,  which  is  imbricated.  ‘ Under  each  fee, 
which  is  oblong,  plain ,  and  cut  on  the  border ,  is  ftUl 
ed  a  fingle  flower  without  any  petal,  having  a  netlo.ru 
of  one  leaf,  turbinated  at  the  bottom,  and  tubulousat  1 
top,  and  eight  ftamina  terminated  by  large  four-cornei 
flummits.  The  female  flowers  are  in  katkins  like  them 
but  have  no  ftamina  ;  they  have  an  oval  acute-point 
germen ,  with  flcarce  any  flyle,  crowned  by  a  four-point 
ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  capf 
with  two  cells,  including  many  oval  feeds  having  ha- 
down. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  fe&jj 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-fecond  daft,  which  contains  the; 
plants  whofe  male  flowers  have  eight  ftamina,  a 
grow  upon  diftindt  plants  from  the  fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Populus  {Alba)  foliis  fubrotundis  dentato-angula:! 
fubtus  tomentofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  460.  Poplar -tree  wf 
roundiflo  angular  leaves,  which  are  downy  on  their  una 
fide.  Populus  alba  majoribus  folii.  C.  B.  P.  42 
kV bite  Poplar  with  larger  leaves ,  commonly  called  /] 
Abcle-tree. 

2.  Populus  ( Tremula )  foliis  fubrotundis,  dentato-angi! 
latis  utrinque  glabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  460.  Poplar-tr 
with  roundijh  leaves,  which  are  angularly  indented,  ai 
fmooth  on  both  fides.  Populus  tremula.  C.  B. P.429 

3.  Populus  {Nigra)  foliis  dejtoidibus  acuminatis  ferr; 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  460.  Poplar  with  pointed  Jawed  leave 
fleaped  like  the  Delta.  Populus  nigra.  C.  B.  P.  4211 
Black  Poplar. 

4.  Populus  {Major)  foliis  angulatis  ferratis,  fubtus  t( 
mentofis  fuperne  virentibus.  Poplar  with  larger  angi. 
lar  Jawed  leaves ,  downy  on  their  under  fide,  and  dar. 
green  on  their  upper.  Populus  alba  majoribus  folii: 
C.  B.  P.  429.  Greater  white  Poplar,  or  Abele-tm. 

5.  Populus  {Balfamifera)  foliis  fubcordatis  oblongis erf; 
natis.  Hort.  Clift.  460.  Poplar-tree  with  oblong  leavi 
which  are  crenated,  and  almoft  Heart-fhaped.  Populi 
nigra  folio  maximo,  gemmis  balfamum  odoratiflimuf 
fundentibus.  Catefb.  Carolin.  1.  p.  34.  The  Carotin 
Poplar-tree. 

6.  Populus  {Tacamahacca)  foliis  fubcordatis,  inferne  ill 
canis,  fuperne  atroviridis.  Poplar  with  leaves  wbi\ 
are  almoft  heart-fhaped,  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  and : 
a  dark  green  above.  Populo  fimilis  arbor  refinofa  alter! 
C.  B.  P.  430.  Another  refincus  tree  like  the  Poplar,  con | 
monly  called  Tacamahacca. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  temperate  pari: 
of  Europe ;  this  and  the  fourth  fort  are  frequentf 
confounded  together,  but  they  are  certainly  differei; 
fpecies.  The  fourth  fort  is  commonly  called  Abel 
tree  here,  and  the  firft  white  Poplar.  The  leaves  <1 
the  fourth  fort  are  large,  and  divided  into  three,  foul 
cr  five  lobes,  which  are  indented  on  their  edges  •,  thL 
are  of  a  very  dark  colour  on  their  upper  fide,  ail 
very  white  and  downy  on  their  under,  (landing  up| 
foot-ftalks  which  are  about  an  inch  long.  The  youij 
branches  of  this  tree  have  a  purple  bark,  and  are  cs 
vered  with  a  white  down,  but  the  bark  of  the  fte); 
and  older  branches  is  gray.  In  the  beginning  of  Apj 
the  male  flowers  or  katkins  appear,  which  arefcylij 
drical,  fcaly,  and  three  inches  long,  and  about  a  wel 
after  come  out  the  female  flowers  on  katkins,  whM 
have  no  ftamina  like  thofe  of  the  male.  Soon  aftl 
thefe  come  out,  the  male  katkins  fall  off,  and  in  fi 
or  fix  weeks  after,  the  female  flowers  will  have  ttjl 
feeds  inclofed  in  a  hairy  covering,  when  the  katkil 
will  drop,  and  the  feeds  will  be  wafted  by  the  wifll 
to  a  great  diftance. 
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\  c  leaves  of  the  firft  fort  are  rounder,  and  not  much 
J  ive  half  the  fize  of  thole  of  the  fourth  ;  they  are 
f  ented  on  their  edges  into  angles,  and  are  downy 
]  their  under  fide,  nor  are  their  under  furfaces  of  fo 
|  k  green.  The  fhoots  of  this  are  paler,  the  kat- 
is  are  longer,  and  the  down  of  the  leeds  is  whiter 
.  |  i  longer. 

•  ie  leaves  of  the  third  fort  are  oval,  heart-lhaped, 
j  l  fiightly  crenated  on  their  edges  ;  they  are  fmooth 

■  both  fides,  and  of  alight  green  colour.  The  kat- 
i  I  is  of  this  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  two  former. 

'  ie  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  where  it 
j  :omes  a  very  large  tree.  The  fhoots  of  this  fort 
;  very  firong  in  England,  and  are  generally  cor- 
i  -ed;  they  have  a  light  green  bark  like  fome  forts 
the  Willow.  The  leaves  upon  young  trees,  and 
o  thofe  upon  the  lower  fnoots,  are  very  large,  al- 
|  heart-lhaped,  and  crenated,  but  thofe  upon  the 
ier  trees  are  fmaller ;  and  as  the  trees  advance,  their 
rk  becomes  lighter,  approaching  to  a  grayilh  co¬ 
ir.  The  katkins  of  this  fort  are  like  thofe  of  the 
ick  Poplar,  and  the  fummits  of  the  ftamina  are 
rple. 

ie  {hoots  of  this  tree  v/hile  young,  are  frequently 
'  led  down  a  confiderable  length  by  the  froffc  in 
nter  •,  but  as  the  trees  grow  older,  their  fhoots  are 

■  t  fo  vigorous,  and  become  more  ligneous,  fo  are 
'  t  liable  to  the  fame  difafter ;  but  the  trees  fhould 

planted  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  for  as  their  leaves 
:  very  large,  the  wind  has  great  power  over  them, 
i  the  branches  being  tender,  they  are  frequently 
)ken  or  fplit  down  by  the  winds  in  the  fummer  fea- 
i,  where  they  are  much  expofed. 

.  j  ie  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  and  in  other 
rts.of  North  America;  this  feerns  to  be  a  tree  of 

■  ddling  growth,  and  does  not  fpire  upward,  but 
ids  out  many  fhort  thick  fnoots  on  every  fide,  which 

J  :  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark,  and  garnifhed 
Lh  leaves  differing  from  each  other  in  fbape  and 
e,  mold  of  them  almoft  heart-fnaped,  but  fome  are 

•  il,  and  others  near  to  fpear-fhaped  ;  they  are  whi- 
i  X  on  their  under  fide,  but  of  a  dark  green  on  their 
[j  per.  The  katkins  are  like  thofe  of  the  black  Pop- 

K  ,  but  the  number  of  ftamina  in  the  male  flowers  is 
H  certain,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two.  The  female 
I  wers  I  have  not  fully  examined,  but  by  the  male 
tkins  I  have  been  induced  to  place  it  in  this  genus, 
refe  trees  may  be  propagated  either  by  layers  or 
D  ttings,  which  wall  readily  take  root,  as  alfo  from 
I  deers,  which  the  white'Poplars  fend  up  from  their 
I  ats  in  great  plenty ;  but  thefe  are  lefs  valuable  than 
I  ffe  propagated  by  cuttings,  being  more  liable  to 
[J  id  up  fuckers.  '  The  belt  time  for  tranfjplanting 
I  ffe  fuckers  is  in  October,  when  their  leaves  begin 
decay.  Thefe  may  be  placed  in  a  nurfery  for  two 
three  years  to  get  ffrength,  before  they  are  planted 
it  where  they  are  defigned  to-* remain-,  but  if  you 
tend  to  propagate  them  from  cuttings,  it  is  better 
,  defer  the  doing  of  that  until  February,  at  which 
,  Tie  you  may  plant  truncheons  of  two  or  three  feet 
j  ng,  thrufeing  them  about  a  foot  and  a  half  into  the 
|  -ound.  Thefe  will  readily  take  root,  and  if  the  foil 
j  2  moift  in  which  they  are  planted,  they  will  arrive 
:  >  a  confiderable  bulk  in  a  few  years, 
ft  he  black  Poplar  is  not  fo  apt  to  take  root  from 
rge  truncheons,  therefore  it  is  the  better  method  to 
lant  cuttings  about,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
lfufting  them  a  foot  deep  into  the  ground  ;  thefe 
ill  take  root  very  freely,  and  may  be  afterward 
anfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  fort  will 
row  upon  almoft  any  foil,  but  will  thrive  belt  in  moift 
laces. 

.have  planted  cuttings  of  this  tree,  which  in  four 
'  .  ears  have  been  bigger  in  the  trunk  than  a  man’s 
.  ligh,  and  near  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  this  upon 
very  indifferent  foil ;  but  in  a  very  moift  foil,  it  is 
ommon  for  thefe  trees  to  Foot  eight  or  ten  feet  in  a 
:afon  ;  fo  that  where  a  perfon  hath  a  mind  to  make  a 
'  xelter  in  a  few  years,  there  is  fcarce  any  tree  fo  proper 
sr  that  purpofe  as  this ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  plant- 
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ed  too  near  the  pleafure-garden,  became  the  katkins 
and  down  which  fall  from  thefe  trees,  will  make  a 
prodigious  litter  in  the  ipring. 

The  white  forts,  as  alfo  the  Afpen-tree,  likewife  caufe 
a  greater  litter  in  the  fpring,  when  their  katkins  and 
downfall  off;  and  their  roots  being  very  apt  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  large  quantity  of  fuckers,  but  elpecially  thofe 
trees  that  came  from  fuckers,  which  renders  them  un¬ 
fit  to  be  planted  near  a  houfe  or  garden ;  but  when 
they  are  interiperfed  with  other  trees  in  large  planta¬ 
tions,  they  afford  an  agreeable  variety,  their  leaves 
being  very  white  on  their  under  fides,  which,  when 
blown  with  the  wind,  are  turned  to  ffo-ht. 

A  confiderable  advantage  may  be  made  by  planting 
thefe  trees  upon  moift  boggy  foils,  where  few  other 
trees  will  thrive.'  Many  fuch  places  there  are  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  do  not  at  prefent  bring  in  much  money 
to  their  owners ;  whereas,  if  they  were  planted  with 
thefe  trees,  they  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  over 
purchafe  the  ground,  clear  of  all  expence ;  but 
there  are  many  perfons,  who  think  nothing  except 
Corn  worth  cultivating  in  England  ;  or  if  they  plant 
timber,  it  mult  be  Oak,  Aih,  or  Elm  ;  and  if  their 
land  be  not  proper  for  -  either  of  thefe,  it  is  deemed 
little  worth  ;  whereas  if  the  nature  of  the  foil  was 
examined,  and  proper  forts  of  plants  adapted  to  it, 
there  might  be  very  great  advantage  made  of  feveral 
large  tradts  of  land,  which  at  this  time  lie  neglefted. 
The  wood  of  thefe  trees,  efpecially  of  the  Abele,  is 
very  good  to  lay  for  floors,  where  it  will  laft  many 
years ;  and  for  its  exceeding  whitenefs,  is  by  many 
perlbns  preferred  to  Oak  ;  but  being  of  a  foft  contex¬ 
ture,  is  very  fubjeft  to  take  the  imprefiion  of  nails, 
&c.  which  renders  it  lefs  proper  for  this  purpofe :  it 
is  alfo  very  proper  for  wainfeotting  of  rooms,  being 
lefsTubjed:  to  fwell  or  {brink,  than  moft  other  forts 
of  wood ;  but  for  turnery  ware,  there  is  no  wood 
equal  to  this  for  its  exceeding  w  hitenefs,  fo  that  trays, 
bowls,  and  many  other  utenfils,  are  made  of  it ;  and 
the  bellows- makers  prefer  it  for  their  ule,  as  do  alfo 
the  fhoemakers,  not  only  for  heels,  but  alfo  for  the 
foies  of  fhoes  ;  it  is  alfo  very  good  to  make  light 
carts,  and  the  poles  are  very  proper  to  fupport  Vines, 
Flops,  &c.  and  the  lopping  will  afford  good  fuel, 
which  in  many  countries  is  much  wanted. 

The  Carolina  Poplar  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  or  layers  ,  the  latter  is  generally  praftifed  by  the 
nurfery  gardeners,  being  the  fureft  method  ;  and  thefe 
plants  are  not  fo  full  of  moifture  as  thofe  raifed  by  cut¬ 
tings,  fo  are  lefs  liable  to  be  cut  down  by  the  froft 
when  young.  There  has  been  no  trials  made  here  of 
the  wood  of  this  tree,  fo  I  cannot  give  any  account  of 
its  worth. 

The  Tacamahacca  fends  up  a  great  number  of  fuck¬ 
ers  from  the  roots,  by  which  ic  multiplies  in  plenty, 
and  every  cutting  which  is  planted  will  take  root ; 
fo  that  when  a  plant  is  once  obtained,  there  may 
foon  be  plenty  of  the  plants  raifed.  The  buds  of  this 
tree  are  covered  with  a  glutinous  refin,  which  fmells 
very  ftrong,  and  this  is  the  Tacamahacca  ui'ed  in  the 
fhops. 

PORRUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  FI.  382.  tab.  204.  Al¬ 
lium.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  370.  [in  Greek  is  called  ^d- 
G-ov,  from  Ts-pcA,  to  enkindle,  as  being  a  plant  that 
excites  a  warmth  in  the  body.]  Leek. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  bath  fix  bell- floated  petals ,  which  are  colie  hied 
into  a  fpherical  head ,  covered  by  a  common  roundifk  f pa¬ 
th  a  or  Jheath ,  which  opens  on  one  fide ,  and  withers,  Thefe 
have  fix  ftamina ,  three  of  which  are  alternately  broader 
than  the  other ,  and  have  forked  fummits  in  their  middle. 
"They  have  a  floor t,  round ,  three-cornered  germen ,  [up- 
porting  a  [ingle  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  acute  ftigma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  fhort  broad  capfule  with  three 
lobes ,  having  three  cells  filled  with  angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  joined  to  Linnaeus’s  genus  of 
Allium,  which  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fection  of  his 
fixth  clafs,  including  the  plants  whofe  flowers  have 
fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle.  The  joining  of  thefe  ge¬ 
nera  together  is  allowable  in  a  fyltem  of  botany,  but 
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in  a  treatife  upon  gardening,  it  would  not  fo  well 
pleafe  ;  for  as  the  Leek  has  always  been  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  Garlick  and  Onion  by  gardeners,  fo  it 
would  rather  confufe  than  inftrud  the  praditioners, 
if  they  were  joined  ;  and  as  the  fpecies  of  Garlick 
are  numerous,  fo  where  their  fpecies  are  leffened,  by 
dividing  them  into  genera,  it  will  be  no  lefs  ufeful 
to  botanifts. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Porrum  ( Sativum )  radice  oblonga  tunicata,  caule 
'  planifolio,  floribus  capitatis,  ftaminibus  tricufpidatis. 

Leek  with  an  oblong  coated  root,  a  -plain  leaf  on  the  ftalk , 
flowers  collected  in  heads,  and  three-pointed  Jiamina.  Por- 
rurn  commune  capitatum.  C.  B.  P.  72.  Common-headed 
Leek,  commonly  called  London  Leek. 

2.  Porrum  ( Ampeloprafura )  caule  planifolio  umbellife- 
ro,  umbella  globosa,"  ftaminibus  corolla  longioribus. 
Leek  with  a  plain  leaf  on  the  ft alk,  which  fipports  a  glo¬ 
bular  umbel  of  flowers,  whofie  (lamina  are  longer  than  the 
petals.  Porrum  Siberienfe,  floribus  purpurafeentibus. 
Gmel.  Siberian  Leek  having  pur plifl 0  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Englifh 
o-ardens ;  of  this  there  has  been  generally  fuppofed 
two  forts,  but  I  have  made  trial  of  them  both,  by 
fowing  their  feeds  feveral  times,  and  find  they  are  the 
fame  ;  the  difference  which  has  rifen  between  them, 
has  been  occafioned  by  fome  perfons  having  faved 
the  feeds  from  old  roots,  and  not  from  the  feedling 
Leeks*,  whereby  they  have  degenerated  them,  and 
rendered  them  fmaller  and  narrower  leaved  ;  but  by 
care  this  may  be  recovered  again,  as  I  have  expe¬ 
rienced. 

Tire  other  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ;  this  hath 
narrower  leaves  than  the  common  fort,  the  ftalks  are 
fmaller,  and  do  not  rife  fo  high  ;  the  heads  of  flowers 
are  alfo  fmaller,  and  of  a  purplilh  colour  ;  the  ftami- 
na  {lands  out  beyond  the  flower. 

Leeks  are  cultivated  by  fowing  their  feeds  in  the 
fpring,  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  direded  for  Oni¬ 
ons,  with  which  thefe  are  commonly  fown,  the  two 
forts  of  feeds  being  mixed  according  to  the  proportion 

-  which  is  defired  of  either  fort;  though  the  molt  com¬ 
mon  method  is,  to  mix  an  equal  quantity  of  both, 
for  the  Onions  will  greatly  out-grow  the  Leeks  in  the 
fpring  ;  but  thefe  being  drawn  off  early  in  Auguft, 
the  Leeks  will  have  time  to  grow  large  afterwards,  fo 
that' there  may  be  a  moderate  crop  of  both  forts. 
The  management  of  Leeks  being  exaftly  the  fame 
with  Onions,  I  {ball  not  repeat  it  in  this  place ;  but 
fhall  only  add,  that  many  perfons  fow  their  Leeks 
very  thick  in  beds  in  the  fpring  ;  and  in  June,  after 
fome  of  their  early  crops  are  taken  off,  they  dig  up 

•  the  ground,  and  plant  their  Leeks  out  thereon,  in 
rows  a  foot  apart,  and  fix  inches  afunder  in  the  rows, 
obferving  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken  root; 
after  which  they  will  require  no  further  culture,  but 
to  clear  the  ground  from  weeds.  The  Leeks  thus 
planted  will  grow  to  a  moderate  fize,  provided  the 
ground  be  good,  and  this  method  is  very  proper  for 
fuch  perfons  who  have  little  room. 

If  you-  would  lave  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  you  fhould 
make  choice  of  fome  of  the  largeft  and  beft  Leeks 
you  have,  which  muft  remain  in  the  place  where  they 
grew  until  February,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplant- 
ed  in  a  row  againft  a  warm  hedge,  pale,  or  wall,  at 
about  eight  inches  afunder ;  and  when  their  ftems 
advance,  they  fhould  be  fupported  by  a  firing,  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  down,  to  which  they  are 
very  liable,  efpecially  when  in  head ;  and  the  clofer 
they  are  drawn  to  the  fence  in  autumn,  the  better 
the  feeds  will  ripen  ;  for  it  fometimes  happens  in  cold 
fummers  or  autumns,  that  thofe  which  grow  in  the 
open  garden,  do  not  perfect  their  feeds  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  efpecially  if  there  fhould  be  fharp  frofts  early  in 
autumn,  which  will  entirely  fpoil  the  feed. 

When  it  is  ripe  (which  may  be  known  by  the  heads 
changing  brown)  you  fhould  cut  off  their  heads  with 
about  a  foot  or  more  of  the  ftalk  to  each,  and  tie  them 
in  bundles,  three  or  four  heads  in  each,  and  hang 
them  up  in  a  dry  place,  where  they  may  remain  till 


Chriftmas  or  after,  when  you  may  threfh  out  the  ft 
for  life.  The  hufk  of  thefe  feeds  is  very  tough,  wf 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  get  out  the  feeds  ;  tb 
fore  fome  perfons  who  have  but  a  fmall  quantity 
it  hard  againft  a  rough  tile,  which  will  break  the  hu 
and  get  the  feeds  out  better  than  mold  other  meth 
I  have  known  ufed. 

PORTULACA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  FI,  236. 

1 1 8.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  531.  Purflane ;  in  Frer 

Pourpier. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  fiower  is  fmall,  bifid ,  and 
manent ,  fitting  upon  the  germcn.  The  fiower  has 
plain,  eretl,  obtufe  petals,  and  many  hair-like  flam 
about  half  the  length  of  the  petals,  terminated  by  ft,  ! 
fummits  ;  and  a  roundijh  germen ,  fupporting  a  fhort  ft 
crowned  by  five  oblong  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterzd 
becomes  an  oval  capfule  with  one  cell,  containing  m 
fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion 
Linnseus’s  eleventh  clafs,  which  contains  the  pla 
whofe  flowers  have  from  eleven  to  nineteen  ftanv 
inclufive,  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Portulaca  ( Oleracea )  foliis  cuneiformibus,  florib 
feffilibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  473.  Purflane  with  wedge-fh, 
ed  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  clofie  to  the  ftalks.  Port 
laca  latifolia  feu  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  288.  Broad-leaved , 

Garden  Purflane. 

2.  Portulaca  ( Pilofa )  foliis  fubulatis  aiternis,  axil 
pilofis,  floribus  feffilibus  terminalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plar 
445.  Purflane  with  awl-Jhaped  leaves  placed  alternate, 
hairy  joints,  and  flowers  Jilting  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Po 
tulaca  Curaffavica  angufto  longo  lucidoque  fob 
procumbens.  Hort.  Amft.  1.  p.  2.  Trailing  Purfta 
of  Curaffio ,  with  long,  narrow ,  foining  leaves. 

3.  Portulaca  ( Anacampfieros )  foliis  ovatis  gibbis,  pi 
dunculo  multifloro,  caule  fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plan 
445.  Purflane  with  oval  gibbous  leaves ,  foot-ftalks  has. 
ing  many  flowers,  and  a  Jhrubby  ftalk.  Telephiaftrur 
folio  globofa.  Hort.  Elth.  376.  Baftard  Orpine  with 
globular  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  America,  and  mol 
of  the  hot  parts  of  the  globe.  This  is  the  comma 
Purflane  which  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  and  is  f 
generally  known  as  to  need  no  defeription.  Ther 
are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  deep  green  leave; 
and  the  other  hath  yellow  leaves,  which  is  calle 
Golden  Purflane ;  but  as  both  thefe  arife  from  th 
fame  feeds,  fo  they  are  only  feminal  variations.  Ther 
is  alfo  a  third  variety  with  fmaller  and  lefs  fuc 
culent  leaves,  which  is  called  wild  Purflane,  becaul 
wherever  it  is  once  fown  in  a  garden,  and  the  plantj 
permitted  to  fcatter  feeds,  the  plants  will  come  up  a 
weeds  the  following  year  ;  but  this  I  am  fure  is  ade 
generacy  from  the  Garden  Purflane,  for  I  have  fowj 
it  feveral  times  and  let  the  plants  fned  their  feeds,  an 
it  has  come  up  from  thofe  feeds  in  two  years,  dege, 
nerated  to  the  wild  fort. 

Purflane  is  propagated  from  feeds,  which  may  b 
fown  upon  beds  of  light  rich  earth  during  any  of  thj 
fummer  months ;  but  if  you  intend  to  have  it  early  i 
the  feafon,  it  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed;  for 
is  too  tender  to  be  fown  in  the  open  air  before  Apr;  j 
and  then  it  muft  be  in  a  warm  fituation.  This  feed^ 
very  fmall,  fo  that  little  of  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fup| 
ply  a  family.  There  is  no  other  culture  which  th 
plant  requires,  but  to  keep  it  clear  from  weeds,  an] 
in  dry  weather  to  water  it  two  or  three  times  a  wee! 
In  warm  wreather  this  plant  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  fij 
weeks  after  fowing,  fo  that  in  order  to  continue 
fucceffion  of  it,  you  fhould  fow  it  at  three  or  four  di 
ferent  feafons,  allowing  a  fortnight  or  three-  weel- 
between  each  fowing,  which  will  be  fufficient  to  la 
the  fummer,  fo  long  as  it  is  proper  to  be  eaten  ;  fi 
being  of  a  very  cold  nature,  it  is  unfafe  to  be  eatei 
except  in  the  heat  of  fummer  in  England  ;  for  whic 
reafon,  it  is  not  to  any  purpofe  to  fow  it  upon 
hot-bed,  fince  it  will  come  early  enough  for  ufe  t 
the  open  air,  .1 
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the  feeds  are  intended  to  be  faved,  a  fufficient  num- 
er  of  the  earlieft  plants  fhould  be  left  for  this  pur- 
ofe,  drawing  out  all  thole  which  are  weak,  or  have 
nail  leaves,  from  among  them  ;  and  when  the  feeds 
e  ripe,  the  plants  fhould  be  cut  up,  and  fpread  up- 
cloths  in  the  fun  to  dry,  and  then  the  feeds  may 
eafily  beaten  out  and  fifted,  to  clear  it  from  the 
aves  and  feed-veffels. 

he  lecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moll  of  the  iflancls 
the  Weft  Indies  •,  this  is  annual  ;  the  ftalks  are  ve- 
fucculent,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  branch  out 
reatly  ;  the  lower  branches  lie  near  the  ground,  but 
iofe  above  them  are  more  eredl  ;  the  leaves  are  nar- 
iw,  awl-fhaped,  and  of  a  lucid,  green ;  they  are 
aced  alternately  on  the  branches.  At  the  joints  there 
;>me  out  tufts  of  white  hairs,  and  between  thefe  come 
it  the  flowers  fitting  dole  to  the  branches  ;  they  are 
a  fine  Pink  colour,  but  of  fhort  duration,  feldom 
intinuing  open  longer  than  five  or  fix  hours  ;  thefe 
e  fucceeded  by  lliort  roundifh  capfules,  filled  with 
sail  black  feeds.  It  flowers  from  the  middle  of  June 
1  autumn. 

e  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
ope  ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant  with  a  flhrubby  ftalk, 
aich  rifes  four  or  five  inches  high,  garnilhed  with 
ick,  globular,  fucculent  leaves  •,  at  the  top  of  the 
ilk  comes  forth  a  (lender  foot-ftalk  about  two 
ies  long,  fuftaining  four  or  five  Rofe-fhaped  flow- 
of  a  red  colour.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  but  are 
it  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  This  plant  is 
o  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  winter,  fo  it  mult 
kept,  in  pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
oft  fucculent  kinds  of  Aloes.  It  is  propagated  by 
ittings. 

PTENTILLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  559.  Quin- 
lefolium  pentaphylloides.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  296. 
3.  153,  298.  Cinquefoil;  in  French,  Quint  e-feuille. 
The  Characters  are, 

)e  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  which  is 
htly  cut  into  ten  parts  ;  the  fegments  are  alternately  lefs 
d  reflexed.  Phe  flower  is  compofed  of  five  petals ,  which 
e  inferted  into  the  empalement ,  and  fpread  open.  It  hath 
'enty  awl-floaped  ftamina  inferted  in  the  empalement , 
initiated  by  moen-Jhaped  fummits.  In  the  center  of  the 
wer  there  are  fever al  germen  collected  into  one  head , 
ih  very  flender  ftyles  inferted  in  the  fide  of  the  germen , 
wned  by  obtufe  ftigmas.  After  the  flower  is  pajl ,  the 
rmen  becomes  a  head  of  roundifh  feeds ,  included  in  the 
palement. 

ais  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fedion  of 
nmeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
iiofe  flowers  have  about  twenty  ftamina  inferted  in 
e  empalement,  and  have  many  germen. 

The  Species  are, 

■■otentilla  ( Anferina )  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis,  caule 
pente.  Flor.  Lapp.  210.  P otentilla  with  winged J, awed 
ives ,  and  a  creeping  ftalk.  Pentaphylloides  argente- 
n  alatum,  feu  potentilla.  Tourn.  Inft.  298.  Silver 
reedy  or  Wild  Unify. 

2.  'otentilla  (j Rupeftris)  foliis  pinnatis  alternis,  fo¬ 
lds  quinis  ovatis  crenatis,  caule  erecfto.  Flort.  Cliff. 

Potentilla  with  alternate  winged  leaves ,  having 
ie  oval  crenated  lobes ,  and  an  ere  It  ftalk.  Pentaphyl- 
ides  eredtum.  J.  B.  2.  p.  398.  Upright  Cinquefoil. 

3^  'otentilla  ( Fruticofa )  foliis  pinnatis,  caule  fruti- 
fo.  rt.  Cliff.  193.  Potentilla  with  winged  leaves 
d  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  Pentaphylloides  redtum  frutico- 
m  Eboracenfc.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  193.  Upright  Jhrub- 
Cinquefoil  of  Torkfhire ,  commonly  called  fhrubby 
nquefoil. 

otentilla  {Redid)  foliis  feptenatis  lanceolatis  fer¬ 
ns  utrinque  fubpilofis,  caule  eredto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
11.  Potentilla  with  feven  fpear-fhaped ,  fawed ,  hairy 
vises,  and  an  crept  ftalk.  Quinquefolium  eredtum 
teum.  C.  B.  P.  325.  Tellow  upright  Cinquefoil. 

5.,  ’otentilla  (. drgentea )  foliis  quinatis  cuneiformibus 
cifis  fubtus  tomentofis,  caule  eredto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
)*].  Potentilla  with  five  wedge  ft:  aped  cut  leaves ,  which 
e  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  have  an  eretl  ftalk. 


Quinquefolium  folio  argenteo.  C.  B.  P.  325.  Cinque¬ 
foil  with  a  ftlvery  leaf. 

6.  Potentilla  (i Caukfcens )  foliis  quinatis  apice  conni- 
venti-ferratis,  cauiibus  multifloris  eredtis,  receptacu- 
lis  hirfutis.  Flort.  Cliff.  194.  Potentilla  with  five  leaves 
whoft.  points  arc  fawed ,  erect  ftalks  with  many  flowers , 
and  hairy  receptacles.  Quinquefolium  album  minus 
alterum.  C.  B.  P.  325.  Another  [mailer  white  Cinque¬ 
foil. 

7.  Potentilla  ( Monfpelienftn )  foliis  ternatis,  caule  ra- 
mofo  eredto,  pedunculis  fupra  genicula  enatis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  134.  Potentilla  with  leaves  growing  by  threes , 
m  upright  branching  ftalk ,  and  foot -ftalks  rifting  above 
the  joints.  Fragaria  fterilis  Alpina  caukfcens.  Boerh. 
Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  42.  Stalky  Alpine  barren  Strawberry. 

8.  Potentilla  ( Grandiftora )  foliis  ternatis,  dentatis 
utrinque  fubpilofis,  caule  decumhente  foliis  longiore. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  715.  Potentilla  with  three  hairy  leaves , 
and  a  trailing  ftalk  longer  than  the  leaves.  Fragaria  fte¬ 
rilis  ampliffimo  folio  &  flore,  petalis  cordatis.  Vaill. 
Parif.  55.  tab.  10. 

9.  Potentilla  ( Hepiaphylla )  foliis  feptenis  quinatifque, 
foliolis  pinnato-incifis  pilofis,  caule  eredto  ramofo. 
Potentilla  with  feven  and  five  leaves ,  whofe  lobes  are 
cut ,  winged ,  and  hairy ,  and  an  upright  branching  ftalk „ 
Quinquefolium  quod  pentaphyllum  feu  potius  hep- 
taphyllum  redtum,  caule  rubro  hirfutis.  Hort.  Cath. 
Cinquefoil  or  Sept  foil,  with  a  red ,  upright ,  hairy  ftalk. 
There  are  many  more  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which 
are  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety,  but  as  they  are  not  cultivated  in  other  places 
either  for  ufe  or  beauty,  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them 
here. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned,  grows  naturally  upon 
cold  ftiff  land  in  molt  parts  of  England,  and  is  a  fure 
mark  of  the  fterility  of  the  foil.  It  fpreads  its  ftalks 
upon  the  ground,  which  fend  out  roots  from  their 
joints,  fattening  into  the  ground,  and  thereby  propa¬ 
gates  fo  faft,  as  in  a  little  time  to  fpread  over  and  fill 
the  ground  to  a  great  diftance.  The  leaves  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  lobes  (or  wings)  which  are  generally 
placed  alternately  along  the  midrib,  and  terminated 
by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and 
are  of  a  ftlvery  colour,  efpecialiy  on  their  under  fide. 
The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  upon  very  long  foot- 
ftalks,  which  arife  from  the  root ;  they  are  cornpofed 
of  five  yellow  petals,  which  expand  in  form  of  a 
Rofe  ;  thefe  have  a  great  number  of  ftamina  which 
are  inferted  to  the  petals,  and  many  germen  colleftied 
in  heads,  which  afterward  become  many  acute- 
pointed  feeds  wrapped  up  in  the  empalement.  It 
flowers  great  part  of  fummer.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  accounted  re- 
ftringent  and  vulnerary.  It  is  rarely  cultivated  in 
gardens,  being  a  very  common  weed  in  England. 
The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and 
mountains  in  Germany.  This  hath  a  perennial  root, 
which  fends  out  feveral  heads  joined  together ;  from 
thefe  arife  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
long,  and  fuftain  three  pair  of  roundifh  lobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one ;  thefe  are  crenated  on  their 
edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  midrib.  Out  of  each 
head  arifes  a  hairy  ftalk  about  nine  inches  high, 
having  at  each  joint  one  or  two  trifoliate  leaves, 
fhaped  like  thofe  below,  but  ftnaller ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  ftalk  divides  into  fmall  foot-ftalks,  each  fuf¬ 
taining  two  or  three  white  flowers,  very  like  thofe  of 
the  Strawberry.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  feeds  like  thofe  of  the  former.  Ic  is 
eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  or  parting  of  the  roots ; 
the  beft  time  of  fowing  the  feeds  is  in  the  autumn, 
and  that  is  alfo  the  feafon  for  parting  and  tranfplant- 
ing  the  roots ;  it  loves  a  moift  foil  and  a  fhady 
fttuation. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  of  England,  and  in  many  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes 
about  four  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  by  winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
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ttf-6  or  three  pair  of  narrow,  acute-pointed,  entire 
lobes,  which  are  hairy,  and  pale  on  their  under  fide. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  clutters  •,  they  have  five  yellow  petals  fpreading 
open  in  form  of  a  Rofe,  with  many  germen  and  fta- 
niina  within.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fome- 
times  fucceeded  by  feeds  inclofed  in  the  empale- 
nient.  This  plant  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
nurfery-gardens  as  a  flowering  fhrub,  by  fuckers,  or 
laying  down  the  tender  branches,  which  will  take 
root  in  one  year,  and  may  then  be  taken  off  from 
the  old  plants,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery  for'  a  year 
or  two  to  get  ftrength,  before  they  are  planted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  It  may  alio  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be  planted  in 
autumn  in  a  moift  fliady  border,  where  they  will 
take  root  the  next  fpring,  and  the  Michaelmas  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  nurfery. 

The  bed  feafon  for  tranfplanting  of  thefe  plants  is  in 
October,  that  they  may  get  new  roots  before  the 
hard  froft  fets  in  •,  for  as  this  plant  grows  naturally 
upon  moift  boggy  land,  fo  when  it  is  removed  in 
the  fpring,  if  due  care  is  not  taken  to  water  it  in  dry 
weather,  it  is  apt  to  mifcarry  •,  nor  will  this  plant 
live  in  a  hot  dry  foil,  but  in  a  fhady  fituation  and  on 
a  cool  moift  foil  it  will  thrive  exceedingly. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France  and  Italy;  this  hath  hand-fhaped  leaves,  com- 
pofed  of  five  or  feven  lobes  which  join  at  their  bafe, 
where  they  meet  the  foot-ftalk  ;  they  are  deeply  cre- 
nated  on  their  Tides,  and  are  hairy  on  both  Tides.  The 
{talks  rife  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  branching  toward 
the  top,  and  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  one  leaf, 
of  the  fame  form  as  thofe  below,  but  fmaller.  The 
flowers  grow  at  the  top  of  the  (talk  •,  they  are  white, 
and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  appearing 
about  the  fame  time,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  like 
thofe.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  dies  foon  after 
the  feeds  are  ripe.  It  may  be  propagated  as  the  fe- 
cond  fort. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  in 
other  rough  hilly  parts  of  Europe.  This  hath  a  thick 
fiefhy  root  which  ftrikes  (deep  in  the  ground,  from 
which  arife  feveral  purple  branching  {talks  about  a 
foot  high,  garniftied  with  leaves  complied  of  five 
wedge-fhaped  lobes,  which  are  deeply  cut  on  their 
edges,  and  are  very  hoary  on  their  under  fide.  The 
flowers  grow  at  the  top  of  the  {talk,  which  branches 
out  into  many  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  fhap¬ 
ed  like  thofe  of  the  fourth  fort,  but  fmaller.  The 
root  is  perennial,  and  the  plant  may  be  propagated 
as  the  fecond  fort. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  on  the  mountains  in  Auftria  ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  root-,  the  leaves  ftand  upon 
i’oot-ftalks  which  arife  from  the  root,  and  are  very 
long  -,  they  are  com  poled  of  five  oblong  lobes  which 
are  a  little  fawed  at  their  ends,  very  hoary  and  filky 
on  their  under  fides,  but  green  on  their  upper.  The 
flowers  are  produced  upon  long  {lender  foot-ftalks, 
which  arife  immediately  from  the  root  they  are 
white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  May,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England.  It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  runners  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Strawberry  -,  the  beft  time  to 
tranfplant  them  is  in  autumn.  It  loves  a  cool  foil 
.and  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  near  Montpelier  ; 
this  is  a  perennial  plant-,  the  ftalks  grow  eredt,  about 
a  foot  high  ;  they  are  very  hairy,  and  garnifhed  with 
trifoliate  oblong  leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges.  The 
flowers  are  produced  upon  foot-ftalks,  which  come 
out  above  the  joints  of  the  ftalk ;  they  are  white, 
and  large.  This  plant  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
pi  pen  in  autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will 
produce  plants  in  plenty  the  following  fpring,  which 
will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds. 

The  eighth  fort  is  alfo.  a  perennial  plant,  but  differs 
from  the  other  in  having  trailing  ftalks  the  lobes 
,  of  the  leaves  are  oval,  obtufe,  and  bluntly  indented 
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on  their  edges  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  wh< 
plant  is  of  a  deeper  green.  It  flowers  in  July,  - 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  It'  propagates  itfelf  11 
the  former  fort. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sicii 
this  is  a  perennial  plant ;  the  ftalks  rife  near  two  f 
high,  they  are  purple  and  very  hairy,  garnifhed  w 
leaves  compofedof  five  or  feven  narrow  lobes  wff 
are  deeply  cut  on  their  lades,  lb  as  to  referable  the 
of  winged  leaves-,  the  ftalks  branch  out  greatT 
ward  their  top.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  lhap 
like  thofe  of  the  fourth  fort.  It  flowers  in  June  a 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  It  may  be  propao-a;’.-' 
the  fourth  fort. 

POTERIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  948.  Pimpinei 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  156.  tab.  '68.  Burnet  ;  in  Fr-err 

Pimprenelle. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  fpike.  J 
male  flowers  have  a  three-leaved  empalement ;  they  ha 
one  petals  which  is  cut  into  four  parts  ;  thefe  are  ov 
concave ,  and  permanent ,  and  a  great  number  of  long  ha, 
like  ftamina ,  to  minuted  by  roundifh  twin  fummits.  I 
female  flowers  have  one  wheel-fJoaped  petal  with  a  f 
tube,  cut  at  the  brim  into  four  parts  ;  thefe  have  no  ft 
mina,  but  two  oblong  oval  germen,  with  two  hairy  Jty 
the  length  of  the  petal,  crowned  by  coloured  pencilflhaj 
fligmas.  ‘The  germen  afterward  becomes  two  hard  fa 
inclofed  in  the  petal  of  the  flower. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  fefti 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  which  includes  the 
plants  whole  flowers  are  male  and  female  in  t 
fame  fpike,  and  the  male  flowers  have  many  ftamin 
The  Species  are, 

7  .  #  i  t 

1.  Poterium  ( Sangmforba )  inerme,  caulibus  fubano- 
lofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  446.  Unarmed  Poterium  with  argui 
ftalks.  Pimpinella  fanguiforba  minor  hirfuta.  C.  B. ' 

160.  Smaller  hairy  Burnet. 

2.  Poterium  ( Hybridum )  inerme,  caulibus  teretibi 
ftridis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  994.  Unarmed  Poterium  w; 
a  narrow  taper  ftalk.  Pimpinella  agrimonoides  od< 
rata.  H.  R.  Par.  Sweet -fmelling  Burnet  refemblii 

Agrimony. 

3.  Poterium  ( Spinofum )  fpinis  ramofis.  Hort.  Clii 
445.  Poterium  with  branching  fpines.  Pimpinella  fp! 
noia,  feu  fernpervirens.  Mor.  Umb.  57.  Prickly  1; 
evergreen  Burnet. 

The  flrft  fort  is  the  common  Burnet,  which  groi 
naturally  upon  chalky  lands  in  many  parts  of  En: 
land  -,  of  this  there  are  two  or  three  varieties,  one  1 
them  is  much  lmoother  than  the  other,  and  the  thi 
hath  larger  feeds  than  either  of  the  former;  but  the 
differences  are  not  conftant,  being  only  feminal  v 
nations.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  from  whofero 
arile  a  great  number  of  leaves,  (landing  on  pretty  lor 
foot-ftalks they  are  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  < 
lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  lobes  are  g 
nerally  ranged  a  little  alternate  on  the  midrib,  b’ 
fometimes  Hand  by  pairs ;  they  are  fawed  on  the 
edges,  and  are  fometimes  fmooth,  and  at  others  hair 
The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  branching  0 
pretty  much,  and  are  terminated  by  long  (lender  foe 
{talks,  each  fuftaining  an  oblong  fpike  of  flowers, 
which  there  are  iome  male  and  others  female  -,  th 
are  of  a  purpiifh  red  colour,  and  appear  in  June.  1. 
female  flowers  are  each  fucceeded  by  two  hardfeec 
which  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  plant  is  propagated  in  gardens ;  the  young  tc 
der  leaves  are  put  into  lallads  in  winter  and  lprir 
and  the  leaves  are  ufed  for  cool  tankards  in  hot  w'< 
ther.  It  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and  is  reckoned  to 
cordial  and  alexipharmic.  The  powder  of  the  roc 
commended  againft  {pitting  of  blood. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhc- 
be  fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  for  1; 
is  fown  in  fpring,  the  feeds  frequently  he  in 
ground  till  the  fpring  following.  If  the  feeds 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  pleni 
and  if  thefe  are  tranfplanted  out  in  a  bed  oi  undung 
earth,  at  about  a  foot  diftance  every  way,  and  k 
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in  from  weeds,  they  will  continue  fome  years,  ef- 
ially  if  the  foil  is  dry,  and  will  require  no  other 
It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 
lutumn  ; .  but  as  the  plants  arife  fo  freely  from 
\  :tered  feeds,  the  latter  method  is  feldom  pradlifed. 
is  plant  has  been  of  late  recommended  by  perfons 
ittlefkill,  to  be  fown  as  a  winter  pabulum  forcat- 
but  whoever  will  give  themfelves  the  trouble  to 
mine  the  grounds  where  it  naturally  grows,  will 
i  i  the  plants  left  uneaten  by  the  cattle,  when  the 
ifs  about  them  has  been  cropped  to  the  roots  •,  be- 
l  in  wet  winters  and  on  ftrong  land,  the  plants 
of  {hort  duration,  therefore  very  unfit  for  the  pur- 
i  e,  nor  is  the  produce  fufficient  to  tempt  any  per- 
s  of  fkill  to  engage  in  its  culture  ;  therefore  I  wijh 
t  fe  perfons  to  make  trials  of  it  in  fmall  quantities, 
ore  they  embark  largely  in  thefe  new  fchemes. 
e  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
Italy  i  this  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  decays  loon 
:r  the  feeds  are  ripe.  The  leaves  of  this  are  like 
fe  of  Agrimony,  and  are  compofed  of  three  or  four 
j  r  of  oblong  lobes,  placed  a  little  alternate  on  the 
Irib,  and  terminated  by  an  odd  one  :  they  are 
ply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  have  an  agreeable 
1  it ;  the  ftalks  rife  two  feet  high,  and  are  garnilhed 
ach  joint  with  one  of  thofe  winged  leaves,  which 
dually  diminifh  in  their  fize  at  the  top,  and  juft 
vethe  leafarifes  a  long  foot-ftalk,  which  fupports 
1. 1  or  three  fmall  ones,  each  fuftaining  a  fmall  round- 
i  fpike  of  Rowel's.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are 
{  seeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn.  It  is 
j  pagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in  autumn,  the 
^  its  will  come  up  the  following  fpring.  Thefe  re- 
q  re  no  Other  culture  than  to  thin  them  where  they 
a!  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds ;  the 
f|  ind  year  they  will  flower  and  ripen  their  feeds,  and 
f  r  after  decay. 

:  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  and  in  many 
he  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  hath  a 
f  lbby  perennial 'ftalk,  which  rifes  about  three  feet 
Hit,  dividing  into  feveral  {lender  branches,  which  are 
ed  with  branching  {harp  thorns  •,  the  leaves  are 
fmall ;  they  are  winged,  and  have  fix  or  feven 
of  very  fmall  lobes,  ranged  oppofite  along  the 
rib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  •,  they  are  of  a 
I  d  green,  and  continue  all  the  year.  The  Rowers 
a|  produced  in  fmall  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
are  of  an  herbaceous  colour  •,  they  appear  the  be- 

Ining  of  June,  and  there  is  a  fucceffion  of  them 
ft  part  of  fummer ;  but  thofe  only  which  come 
y,  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

1  is  plant  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in 
open  air;  but  if  it  is  Iheltered  under  a  common 
I  -bed  frame  in  winter,  where  it  may  have  the  free 
it  all  times  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  fhekered 
f  n  hard  froft,  it  will  thrive  better  than  when  it  is 
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•e  tenderly  treated.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
s  or  cuttings  during  any  of  the  fummer  months, 
ch,  if  planted  in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  and  covered 
n  dole  with  a  hand  or  bell-glafs,  and  {haded  from 
Ran,  will  take  root  and  may  then  be  taken 
and  planted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled 
h  frelh  undunged  earth,  and  placed  in  the  fhade 
they  have  taken  new  root,  and  then  removed  to  a 
Itered  fituation,  where  they  may  {land  till  the  froft 
nes  on,  when  they  (h.ould  be  placed  under  the  hot- 
1  frame.  It  requires  but  little  water,  efpecially  in 
1  weather,  and  wants  no  particular  culture. 

SIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  655.  Galeopfis.  Tourn. 

.  R.  H.  186.  Shrubby  Hedge-nettle. 

The  haracters  are, 

flower  hath  a  bell-fhaped  empalement  of  one  leaf,  di- 
■d  into  two  lips  •,  the  upper  lip  is  broad ,  and  ends  in 
'e  acute  points  ;  the  lower  lip  is  cut  into  two  parts, 
flower  is  of  the  lip  kind ■,  it  hath  one  petal ;  the 
r  lip  is  oval,  erebi,  and  indented  at  the  end.  The 
■r  lip  is  broad ,  reflexed,  and  ends  in  three  points,  the 
t  die  one  being  broadeft.  It  has  flour  awl  Jh aped  fiamina 
t-  er  the  upper  lip,  two  of  which  are  fhorter  than  the 
having  oblong  fummits  on  their  fide ,  and  a  four- 


pointed  germen  fuftaining  a  Jlender  ftyle  the  length  of 
the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  ftigma.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  become  four  berries ,  each  containing  a  fingle 
roundijh  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fection  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fherter 
ftamina,  and  the  feeds  are  naked. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Prasium  ( Majus )  foliis  ovato-oblo'ngis  ferratis.  Lin. 
Hort.  Cliff.  309.  Shrubby  ft  hiking  Hedge-nettle,  with 
oblong,  oval ,  fa-wed  leaves.  Galeopfis  Hifpanica  fru- 
tefeens,  teucrii  folio.  Tourn.  Inlft.  186.  Spanijh,  fhriib- 
by,  ftinking  ITedge-nettle,  with  a  Tree  Germander  leaf. 

2.  Prasium  [Minus')  foliis  ovatis  duplici  utrinque  crena 
notatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  309.  Shrubby  ftinking  Hedge- 
nettle,  with  oval  leaves  which  are  indented  on  every  fide . 
Lamium  fruticans,  teucrii  folio  lucido,  calyce  &  fiore 
magno  candido  :  tantilla  purpura  varie  notato.  Hort. 
Cath.  106.  Shrubby  Dead-nettle,  with  a  lucid  Tree  Ger¬ 
mander  leaf,  and  a  large  white  flower  with  fome  /pots  of 
purple. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  two  feet  high,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  whitifh  bark,  and  divides  into  many 
branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  oval 
leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out 
from1  the  bofom  of  the  leaves  in  whorls  round  the 
ftalks  •,  they  are  white,  and  have  large  permanent  em- 
palements,  cut  into  five  points.  The  flowers  are  of 
the  lip  kind  ;  they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  four  fmall  berries  fitting  in  the  em¬ 
palement,  which  turn  black  when  they  are  ripe,  and 
have  a  Angle  roundifii  feed  in  each. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  •,  this  hath 
a  fhrubby  ftalk'  like  the  former,  but  rifes  a  little 
higher ;  the  bark  is  whiter,  the  leaves  are  fhorter  and 
oval,  and  are  doubly  crenated  on  each  fide  •,  they  are 
of  a  lucid  green.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall 
whorls  from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves,  like  the  former ; 
they  are  fomewhat  larger,  and  are  frequently  marked 
with  a  few  purple  fpots ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
berries  like  the  other  fort,  which  ripen  at  the  fame  time. 
Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  either  by  cuttings, 
or  from  the  feeds :  if  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
they  fhould  be  planted  on  a  fhady  border  toward  the 
end  of  April  but  the  cuttings  fhould  not  be  taken 
from  fuch  plants  as  have  been  drawn  weak,  but  rather 
from  thofe  which  have  been  expofed  to  the  open  air, 
whofe  fhoots  are  fhort  and  ftrong  •,  and  if  a  joint  of 
the  former  year’s  wood  is  cut  to  each  of  them,  they 
will  more  certainly  fucceed.  Thefe  cuttings  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  fame  border  till  they  are  well  rooted, 
when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain,  or  into  pots,  that  they  may  be 
{heltered  in  winter  under  a  common  frame,  where 
they  may  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  in  dry 
weather,  but  only  require  to  be  fereened  from  hard  froft. 
If  they  are  propagated  by  feeds  (which  the  plants 
produce  in  plenty  every  year)  they  fhould  be  fown  on 
a  bed  of  light  earth  in  April  •,  and  in  May  the  plants 
will  come  up,  when  they  require  no  other  care  but 
that  of  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds ;  and  in  the 
autumn  following,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before  diredted  for  thofe  raifed  from 
cuttings,  and  may  be  afterward  treated  more  hardily, 
as  they  acquire  ftrength. 

A  plant  or  two  of  each  of  thefe  fpecies  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  a  place  where  there  are  colledtions  of  the 
different  forts  of  ever-green  fnrubs,  for  the  fake  of 
variety  ;  efpecially  where  the  different  forts  of  Ciftus, 
Phlomis,  Tree- worm' wood,  and  Medicago,  are  ad¬ 
mitted,  becaufe  thefe  are  equally  hardy ;  and  when  a 
fevere  winter  happens,  which  deftroys  the  one,  the 
others  are  fure  of  the  fame  fate  •,  but  in  mild  win¬ 
ters  they  will  live  abroad,  efpecially  if  they  are  planted 
in  a  dry  rubbifhy  foil,  and  have  a  fhekered  fituation ; 
but  in  rich  wet  ground,  the  plants  will  grow  vigo¬ 
rous  in  fummer,  fo  are  liable  to  injury  from  the  early 
frofts  in  autumn. 
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rR^.N'AXTTIKS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  816.  Vaill. 
Mem.  ann.  1721.  Wild  Lettuce. 

The  Characters  are,  ' 

Tt  hath  a  Jmooth  cylindrical  empalement  fpreading  at  the 
brim ,  having  many  fcales ,  which  are  equal,  but  have 
three  at  the  bafe  unequal.  This  common  empalement  in¬ 
cludes  from  jive  to  eight  hermaphrodite  florets,  difpcfidm 
a  jingle  round  order ;  they  have  one  petal,  which  is 
fir  etched  out  like  a  tongue,  and  indented  in  four  parts  at 
the  end  *,  they  have  five  floor t  hair-like  ftamina,  termi¬ 
nated  by  cylindrical  fummits.  The  gcrmen  is  jituaied  un¬ 
der  the  petal,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle  longer  than  the 
fiamina,  crowned  by  a  bifid  reflexed  fligma.  The  gcrmen 
afterward  becomes  a  jingle  heart-fhaped  feed,  crowned  with 

hairy  down.  .  ,  „  „  r  „ .  c 

This  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  lection  ot 

Linnreus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants 
with  a  flower  compofed  of  all  hermaphrodite  or  fruit- 
ful  florets,  whole  ftamina  and  ftyle  are  connedted. 

The  Species  are,  4  .  . 

1.  Prenanthes  (Muralis)  flofculis  quinis,  folns  runci- 
’  natis.  Hort.  Cliff.  3  8  3.  Prenanthes  with  five  florets  and 

fpear-jhaped  leaves.  Ladtuca  fylveftris  murorum,  flore 
luteo.  J.  B.  2.  p.  1004.  Wild  Wall  Lettuce  with  a  yel¬ 
low  flower.  _  ..... 

2.  Prenanthes  ( Purpurea )  flofculis  quinis,  folns  lan- 
ceolatis  denticulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  383.  Prenanthes  with 
five  florets,  and  fpear-fhaped  indented  leaves.  Ladluca 
montana  purpuro-casruleo  major.  C.  B.  P.  123.  Greater 
purple,  blue.  Mountain  Lettuce. 

3.  Prenanthes  ( Altiflima )  flofeuliis  quinis  foliis  trilobis, 
caule  eredlo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  797'  Upright  Pernanthes 
with  five  florets,  and  leaves  having  three  lobes.  Prenanthes 
Canadenfis  altiflima,  foliis  variis,  flore  luteo.  Vaill. 

Adi.  1721.  Talleft  Prenanthes  of  Canada,  with  variable 

leaves  and  a  yellowijh  flower. 

4.  Prenanthes  ( Amplexicaule )  flofculis  quinis,  caule 
ramofo  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  femiamplexicaulibus. 
Prenanthes  with  five  florets ,  a  branching  ftalk,  and  oval 

jpear-floaped  leaves  half  embracing  the  fialk.  Ladtuca 
montana,  purpuro-caerulea  minor.  C.  B.  P.  143. 
Smaller  purple,  blue ,  Mountain  Lettuce. 

The  firft  fort  grov/s  naturally  upon  walls  and  dry 
fhady  banks  in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  never 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  fecond  fort  grows  natu¬ 
rally  upon  the  Helvetian  Mountains  •,  this  hath  a 
creeping  root,  which  fpreads  far  in  the  ground,  fo  be¬ 
comes  a  troublefome  weed  if  admitted  into  gardens. 
The  ftalks  of  this  rife  four  feet  high  ^  the  leaves  are 
fpear-fhaped,  and  a  little  indented  toward  their  ends  •, 
the  flowers  are  of  a  purple  blue  colour,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  loofe  in  panicles  from  the  fldes,  and  at  the  top 
of  the  ftalks.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  called  Dr.  Witt’s  Rattle-fnake 
root  *,  this  feldom  lives  longer  than  two  years.  The 
lower  leaves  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  three 
broad  •,  they  are  fometimes  divided  into  five  lobes, 
but  generally  into  three  •,  they  are  indented  a  little  on 
their  edges,  fmooth,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The  ftalks  rife  three 
feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  a  few  fmall  leaves 
which  are  entire  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide 
of  the  ftalk  in  fmall  bunches  *,  thefe  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  appear  in  July.  They  are  fucceeded 
by  feeds,  crowned  with  hairy  down,  which  ripen  in 
autumn.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  v/ith  pale  purple 
flowers  which  arife  from  the  fame  feeds.  The  roots 
of  thefe  plants  are  faid  to  be  an  antidote  to  expel  the 
venom  of  the  rattle-fnake,  which  induced  me  to 
mention  thefe  plants. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  in 
Germany  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root.  The  ftalks  rife 
a  foot  high,  and  branch  out  on  each  fide  ;  the  leaves 
are  fpear-fhaped  and  oval ;  their  bafe  is  broad,  and 
half  furrounds  the  ftalk  ;  the  flowers  grow  loofely  up¬ 
on  flender  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out  from  the  fide, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  Thefe  appear  in  June, 
and  tire  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
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Thefe  plants  are  feldom  admitted  into  gardens,  h\  if 
anyperfon  is  defirous  to  cultivate  them,  if  they 
the  feeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  fheltered 
ation,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  require  no  0 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

PRIMULA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  180.  Primula  v<j 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  124.  tab.  47.  [This  plant,  i 
called,  becaufe  it  is  the  firft  plant  that  appears  in 
fpring.]  The  Primrofe  j  in  French,  PrmeverL 
The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  five-cornered  tubvlcus  emp  'alemen  if 
one  leaf,  ending  in  five  acute  points  •,  it  hath  one  p, 
with  a  cylindrical  tube  the  length  of  the  empalement , 


fpreads  open  above ,  where  it  is  cut  into  five  heart-fh 
figments.  It  has  five  fhort  ftamina  fltuated  in  the  r.ec 
the  petal,  terminated  by  ere  hi  acute-pointed  fummits , 
a  globular  germen  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle,  crowned 
globular  fligma.  The  germen  afteward  turns  to  an  oh, 
capfule  with  one  cell ,  opening  at  the  top ,  filled  with  ft. 
angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  _  in  the  firft  fedtior 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  pi 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Primula  {Yens')  foliis  dentatis  rugofis,  pedunc 
unifloris.  Primrofe  with  rough  indented  leaves,  and  j 
ftalks  bearing  one  flower.  Primula  veris  odorata,  i 
luteo  fimplici.  J.  B.  3.  p.  495.  Sweet-fmelling Prim 
with  a  jingle  yellow  flower,  or  common  Primrofe. 

2.  Primula  ( Elatior )  foliis  dentatis  rugofis,  flori 
faftio-iatis.  Primrofe  with  rough  indented  leaves , 


flowers  growing  in  buncoes.  Primula  vens  pallido  f 
elatior.°Cluf.  Hift.  301.  Taller  Primrofe  with  a 
flower,  called  Cowflip. 

3.  Primula  ( Farinofa )  foliis  crenatis  glabris,  flor 


limbo  piano.  Hort.  Cliff.  50.  Primrofe  with  fnu 
crenated  leaves,  and  a  plain  border  to  the  flower. 
inula  veris  rubro  flore.  Cluf.  Hift.  300.  Primrofe  b 
a  red  flower,  called  Bird’ s-eyen 
4.  Primula  {Poly alpha)  foliis  petiolatis  fubcord 
crenatis,  fioribus  faftigiatis  pedunculis  longiffin 
Primrofe  or  Cowflip  with  heart-fhaped  crenated  lea 
having  foot-ftalks ,  and  flowers  growing  in  bunches 
very  long  foot-ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  of  Primrofe  grows  wild  in  woods, 
other  fhady  places  in  moft  parts  of  England,  fn 
whence  their  roots  may  be  eafily  tranfplanted  ihto 
garden,  where,  if  they  are  placed  under  hedges, 
in  fhady  walks,  they  make  a  beautiful  appeaia 
early  in  the  fpring,  when  few  other  plants  are 
flower. 

This  plant  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defer 
tion  *,  the  flowers  and  roots  of  this  are  ufed  in  m( 


cine. 
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There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  which  have  b 
accidentally  obtained,  as  the  paper-white  Primr 
with  Angle  and  double  flowers,  the  common  Pr: 
rofe  with  double  flowers,  the  red  Primrofe  with  fin 
and  double  flowers  ;  thefe  have  but  one  flower  u 
a  foot-ftalk. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  Cowflip,  or  Paigfe,  or  ri 
lyfis  of  the  fhops  •,  this  grows  naturally  in  meat 
and  moift  paftures  in  many  parts  of  England, 
flowers  of  this  fort  grow  in  bunches  at  the  top  c 
ftalk,  fo  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  form 
they  are  much  ufed  in  medicine,  and  fometimes. 
leaves.  As  thefe  grow  wild,  their  roots  may  beta 
up  and  tranfplanted  into  gardens. 

The  beft  time  to  tranfplant  them  is  at  Michaelr 
that  their  roots  may  have  Sftrength  to  produce  t  if 
flowers  early  in  the  fpring.  Thefe  delight  in  a  Ltr 
foil,  but  will  grow  in  almoft  any  fort  of  earth,  j J 
vided  they  have  a  fhady  fituation.  .  • 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  this  at  prefent  in  tye 
dens,  as  the  Hofe  in  Hofe,  the  double  Cowuipj 
all  the  forts  of  Polyanthus,  which  have  been  fo  m 
improved  within  the  laft  fifty  years,  as  to  almoft  e< 
the  variety  of  the  Auriculas  j  and  in  fome  par' 
England  they  are  fo  much  efleemed  as  to  fell 
guinea  a  root,  fo  that  there  may  be  ftill  &  ^ 
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reater  variety  railed,  as  there  are  fo  many  perfons 
n traced  in  the  culture  of  this  flower. 

"he  Several  varieties  of  Polyanthufes  are  produced  by 
)Wincr  of  feeds,  which  fhould  be  faved  from  fuch 
owers  as  have  large  upright  Items,  producing  many 
lowers  upon  a  Italic,  which  are  large,  beautifully 
-riped,  open  flat,  and  not  pin-eyed.  From  the  feeds 
f  lbch  flowers  there  is  room  to  hope  for  a  great  va- 
ety  of  good  forts,  but  there  fhould  be  no  ordinary 
owers  ftand  near  them,  left,  by  the  mixture  of  their 
irina,  the  feeds  fhould  be  degenerated. 

’hefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  boxes  filled  with  light 
ch  earth  in  December,  being  very  careful  not  to 
-ury  the  feed  too  deep  •,  for  if  it  be  only  flightly  co- 
ered  with  light  earth,  it  will  be  fufficient.  Thefe 
oxes  fhould  be  placed  where  they  may  have  the  be- 
efit  of  the  morning  iun  until  ten  of  the  clock,  but 
uift  by  no  means  be  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  day, 
fpecially  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear ;  for  at 
hat  time,  one  whole  day’s  fun  will  entirely  deftroy 
hem.  In  the  fpi  ing,  if  the  leafon  fhould  prove  dry, 
ou  muft  often  refrelh  them  with  Water,  which  fhould 
e  mven  very  moderately  ;  and,  as  the  heat  increafts, 
ou° fhould  remove  the  boxes  more  in  the  fliade,  for 
se  heat  is  very  injurious  to  them. 

!y  the  middle  of  May  thefe  plants  will  be  ftrong 
nough  to  plant  out,  at  which  time  you  fhould  pre- 
are  fome  fhady  borders  which  fhould  be  made  rich 
nth  neats  dung",  upon  which  you  muft  fet  the  plants 
bout  four  inches  afunder  every  way,  obferving  to 
ater  them  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which 
ley  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them 
[ear  from  weeds,  until  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  fol- 
>win°r,  when  you  fhould  prepare  fome  borders  which 
'e  expoied  to  the  eaft,  with  good  light  nen  earth, 
ito  which  you  muft  tranfplant  your  Polyanthufes, 
lacing  th£m  fix  inches  afunder  equally  in  rows,  ob- 
rving,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  to  water  them  until 
>ey  have  taken  root  •,  in  thefe  borders  your  plants 
il  flower  the  fucceeding  fpring,  at  which  time  you 
lull  obferve  to  mark  fuch  of  them  as  are  fine  to  pre- 
rve,  and  the  reft  may  be  tranfplanted  into  wilder- 
“flfes,  and  other  fhady  places  in  the  garden,  whery, 
though  they  are  hot  very  valuable  flowers,  they  will 
ford  an  agreeable  variety. 

’hofe  which  you  intend  to  prefetve,  may  be  remov- 
i  foon  after  they  have  done  flowering  (provided  you 
o  not  intend  to  fave  feeds  from  them),  and  may  be 
ien  tranfplanted  into  a  frefh  border  of  the  like  rich 
irth,  allowing  them  the  fame  diftance  as  before,  ob- 
rving  alfo  to  water  thefn  until  they  have  taken  root-, 
ter  which  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  on- 
■  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  the  following 
>ring  they  will  produce  ftrong  flowers,  as  their  roots 
ill  be  then  in  full  vigour-,,  fo  that  if  the  kinds  are 
ood,they  will  be  little  inferior  to  a  fhew  of  Auriculas, 
'hefe  roots  fhould  be  conftantly  removed  and  parted 
very  year,  and  the  earth  of  the  border  changed, 
therwife  they  will  degenerate,  and  lofe  the  greateft 
art  of  their  beauty. 

f  you  intend  to  fave  feeds,  which  is  the  method  to 
btain  a  great  variety,  you  muft  mark  fuch  of  them, 
/hich,  as  I  faid  before,  have  good  properties.  Thefe 
tioulcl  be,  if  poffible,  feparated  from  all  ordinary 
owers,  for  if  they  ftand  iurroufided  with  plain-co- 
aured  flowers,  they  will  impregnate  each  other, 
? hereby  the  feeds  of  the  valuable  flowers  v/ill  not  be 
lear  fo  good,  as  if  the  plants  had  been  in  a  feparate 
(order,  where  no  ordinary  flowers  grew  -,  therefore 
he  beft  way  is  to  take  out  the  roots  of  iuch  as  you 
lo  not  efteem  aS  foon  as  the  flowers  open,  and  plant 
hem  in  another  place,  that  there  may  be  none  left  in 
he  border,  but  fuch  as  you  would  chufe  for  feeds. 
The  flowers  of  thefe  fhould  not  be  gathered,  except 
Weh  as  are  produced  fingly  upon  pedicles,  leaving 
ill  fuch  as  grow  in  large  bunches  *,  and  if  the  feafon 
hould  prove  dry,  you  muft  now  and  then  refrefh 
hem  with  water,  which  will  caufe  their  feed  to  be 
arger,  and  in  greater  quantity,  than  if  they  were 
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entirely  negle&ed.  •  In  June  the  feed  v/.ill  be  ripe, 
which  may  be  eafily  known  by  the  pods  changing 
brown  and  opening;  fo  that  you  fhould  at  that  time 
look  over  the  plants  three  or  four  times  a  week,  ga¬ 
thering  each  time  fuch  of  the  feed-veflfels  as  are  ripe, 
which  fhould  be  laid  upon  a  paper  to  dry,  and  may 
then  be  put  up  until  the  feafon  of  fowing. 

As  the  plants  which  arife  from  feeds,  generally  flow¬ 
er  much  better  than  offsets,  thofe  who  would  have 
thefe  flowers  in  perfeflion,  fhould  annually  fow  their 
feeds. 

PRIMROSE-TREE.  See  Onagra. 

P  R  I  N  O  S.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  398.  Winterberry. 

The  Characters  are, 

5 "he  flower  hath  a  ‘permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  \ 
which  is  cut  into  fix  fm  all  plain  fegments ,  and  is  perma¬ 
nent  it  hath  one  wheel-floaped  petal  with  no  tube ,  cut 
into  fix  plain  fegments  \  it  hath  fix  awl-Jhaped  ftamina 
floor  ter  than  the  petal ,  terminated  by  obtufle  fummits ,  and 
an  oval  germen  fitting  upon  the  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufle 
ftigma.  'The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  round  berry  open¬ 
ing  in  three  parts ,  including  one  hard  feed.  ■ 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnseus’s  fixth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe 
flowers  have  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Prinos  ( Verticillatus )  foliis  longitudinaliter  ferratis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  330.  Prinos ,  or  Winterberry,  with  leaves 
flawed  lengthways. 

2.  Prinos  ( Glaber )  foliis  apice  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
330.  Prinos  with  leaves  flawed  at  their  points. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other 
parts  of  North  America.  This  riles  with  a  fhrubby 
ftalk  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out 
many  branches  from  the  fides  the  whole  length,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  about  three 
inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  middle,  terminating 
in  acute  points ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  veined'  on 
their  under  fide,  and  fawed  on  their  edges,  having 
{lender  foot-ftalks  Handing  alternately  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
fometimes  Angle,  at  others  two  or  three  at  each  joint 5 
they  have  no  tube,  but  are  wheel-fhaped,  and  cut 
into  fix  parts  -,  they  have  fix  awl-fhaped  eredt  ftamina, 
terminated  by  obtufe  fummits,  and  an  oval  germen 
fitting  upon  the  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  berries  about  the  fize  of  thofe 
of  Holly,  which  turn  purple  when  ripe.  It  flowers 
in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  winter. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada ;  this  is  of 
lower  growth  than  the  former.  The  leaves  are  fhorter, 
and  fawed  at  their  points,  but  the  flowers  of  this  I 
have  not  feen. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
foon  after  they  are  ripe  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  co¬ 
vering  them  about  half  an  inch  with  the  fame  fort  of 
earth.  The  feeds  which  are  fo  foon  put  into  the 
ground,  will  many  of  them  come  up  the  following 
fpring  -,  whereas  thofe  which  are  kept  longer  out  of 
the  ground,  will  remain  a  whole  year  in  the  ground 
before  the  plants  will  appear  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Holly,  Hawthorn,  and  fome  others ;  therefore  the 
ground  fhould  not  be  difturbed,  if  the  plants  do  not 
come  up  the  firft  year.  When  the  young  plants  come 
up,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
been  directed  for  the  American  Hawthorns,  for  thefe 
are  full  as  hardy,  but  they  delight  in  a  moift  foil  and 
a  fhady  fituation  for  in  hot  land  they  make  but 
little  progrefs,  and  rarely  produce  any  fruit. 

PRIVET.  See  Ligustrum. 

PROTEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  104.  Conocarpoden- 
dron.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  195.  Silver-tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flowers  are  collected  in  an  oval  head-,  they  have  one 
common  imbricated  fcaly  perianthium.  The  flower  is  of 
one  petal ,  having  a  tube  the  length  of  the  empalement 
the  brim  is  cut  into  flour  parts ,  which  fpread  open ,  and 
are  equal.  It  has  four  briflly  ftamina  the  length  of  the 
petal,  terminated  by  incumbent  fummits ,  and  a  roundiflh 
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germen  with  an  ere 51  briftly  flyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
Jligma.  Phe  germen  afterward  turns  a  roundijh  naked 
feed ,  fitting  in  a  dijiinbl  cell  of  the  cone. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whole  flowers  have  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Protea  {Conifer a)  folds  lineari-lanceolatis  integer- 
rimis  acuds  glabris  obliquatis.  Lin.  Sp.  138.  Protea 
with  linear  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  which  are  entire ,  Jharp- 
pcinted ,  fmooth  and  oblique, 

2.  Protea  ( Argent ea )  foliis  lanceolatis  obliquis  acutis 
fparfis  villofo-fericeis  planis,  floralibus  vcrticillatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  137.  Protea  with  Jpear-flsaped  oblique-pointed 
leaves ,  which  are  plain ,  fiivery  haired ,  and  the  flowers 
growing  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks.  Conocarpodendron 
foliis  argenteis  fericeis  latifiimis.  Boerh.  Ind.  2.  p.  195. 
Silver-tree. 

3.  Protea  ( Nitida )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  hirfutis  niti¬ 
dis  integerrimis.  Protea  with  oblong ,  oval,  hairy,  fhining 
leaves ,  which  are  entire.  Lepidocarpodendron  folio 
faligno  lato,  caule  purpurafeente.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2. 
138.  Lepidocarpodendron ,  with  a  broad  Willow  leaf  and 
a  purpliflo ftalk,  othsrwife  called  IV ageb 00m. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  country  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  Africa,  where  there  is  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fpecies.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Leyden  Gar¬ 
den,  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  forts  enumerated  ; 
not  that  they  have  them  growing  there,  but  they  have 
good  drawings  of  them,  which  were  made  in  the 
country  where  they  are  natives.  The  three  forts 
here  mentioned  are  what  I  had  lately  growing  in  the 
Chelfea  Garden,  but  the  third  is  now  loft  there. 
Thefe  plants  are  many  of  them  well  figured  in  the 
index  of  the  plants  of  the  Leyden  Garden,  which 
was  publifhed  by  Dr.  Boerhaave  in  1719,  by  the  ti¬ 
tles  of  Lepidocarpodendron,  Conocarpodendron,  and 
Hypophyllocarpodendron  ;  and,  by  fome  former  wri¬ 
ters  on  botany,  this  genus  was  intitled  Scolymo-ce- 
phalus,  from  the  refemblance  which  the  cones  of  thefe 
trees  have  to  the  head  of  an  Artichoke. 

As  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  they  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  through  the 
winter  in  England,  but  the  firft  fort  is  hardy  enough 
to  live  in  a  good  green-houfe.  This  fort  will  grow 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  may  be  trained 
up  with  a  regular  ftrait  Item,  and  the  branches  will 
naturally  form  a  regular  large  head.  The  leaves  are 
long  and  narrow,  of  a  fhining  filver  colour ;  and  as 
they  remain  the  whole  year,  the  plants  make  a  fine 
appearance,  when  they  are  intermixed  with  others 
in  the  green-houfe.  In  the  fummer  thefe  may  be 
placed  in  the  open  air  in  a  fheltered  fituation  ;  for,  if 
they  are  expofed  to  winds,  the  plants  will  be  torn, 
and  rendered  unfightly,  nor  will  they  make  any  pro- 
grefs  in  their  growth.  In  warm  weather  they  mull  be 
frequently  but  fparingly  watered,  and  in  cold  weather 
this  muff  not  be  too  often  repeated,  left  it  lhould  rot 
their  fibres. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  ftrong  upright  ftalk  covered 
with  a  purplilh  bark,  dividing  into  feveral  branches, 
which  grow  eredt,  garnifhed  with  broad,  fhining,  fii¬ 
very,  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  on  every  fide,  fo  the 
plants  make  a  fine  appearance,  when  intermixed  with 
other  exotics.  This  fhould  be  placed  in  an  airy  dry 
glals-cafe,  where  it  may  be  protected  from  cold,  and 
have  as  much  light  as  poffible,  and  in  winter  fhould 
have  little  water  •,  this  rifes  eafily  from  feeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  it  grows  naturally.  The  feeds  will  fometimes 
remain  in  the  ground  fix  or  eight  months,  and  at 
other  times  the  plants  will  appear  in  fix  weeks  ; 
therefore  the  belt  way  is  to  fow  the  feeds  in  frnall 
pots  filled  with  foft  finely  loam,  and  plunge  them 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  •,  and,  if  the  plants  fhould 
not  come  up  fo  foon  as  expedted,  the  pots  fhould  re¬ 
main^  in  fhelter  till  the  following  fpring,  when,  if 
the  feeds  remain  found,  the  plants  will  come  up. 
The  pots  in  which  the  feeds  are  fown,  fhould  have 
but  little  wet,  for  moifture  frequently  caul'es  them  to 


rot.  When  the  plants  appear,  they  fhould  not  t 
too  tenderly  treated,  for  they  muft  not  be  kept  to 
warm,  nor  lhould  they  have  much  wet  ■,  but  in  warr 
weather  they  muft  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  in 
fheltered  fituation,  and  in  winter  protedted  fromfrofl 
The  third  fort  I  raifed  from  feeds,  which  cam 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  thefe  feeds  were  Ion 
and  (lender,  very  different  in  fhape  from  thofe  c 
the  fecond  fort,  but  the  plants  have  fome  refemblanc, 
to  thofe.  The  leaves  are  very  filky  and  white  •  th 
ftalks  are  purple,  and  grow  eredt,  but  have  not 
yet  put  out  any  branches. 

The  firft  fort  may  be  propagated  by  cutting 
which  fhould  be  cut  off  in  April,  juft  before  th 
plants  begin  to  (hoot  -,  thefe  lhould  be  planted  i 
frnall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into 
moderate  hot-bed,  (hading  them  from  the  fun,  am 
now  and  then  gently  refrefhing  them  with  water,  bu 
it  muft  be  fparingly  given,  for  much  wet  will  ro 
them.  Thefe  cuttings  will  put  out  roots  by  Mid 
fummer,  when  they  may  be  gently  fhaken  out  of  th 
pots  and  parted,  planting  each  in  a  feparate  final 
pot  filled' with  light  earth,  and  placed  in  a  frame, 
where  they  may  be  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  nev 
root ;  then  they  lhould  be  gradually  inured  to  th< 
open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed,  am 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  old  plants. 
PRUNING  OF  TREES. 

There  is  not  any  part  of  gardening  which  is  oil 
more  general  uie  than  that  of  Pruning  and 
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it*  is  very  rare  to  fee  fruit-trees  fkilfully  managed 
Aimoft  every  gardener  will  pretend  to  be  a  mallei 
of  this  bufinefs,  though  there  are  but  few  whe 
rightly  underftand  it ;  nor  is  it  to  be  learned  by 
rote,  but  requires  a  ftridt  obfervation  of  the  difi 
ferent  manners  of  growth  of  the  feveral  forts  of 
fruit-trees,  fome  requiring  to  be  managed  one  way. 
and  others  muft  be  treated  in  a  quite  different 
method,  which  is  only  to  be  known  from  carefully 
obferving  how  each  kind  is  naturally  difpofed  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  fruit ;  for  fome  forts  produce  their  fruit  on 
the  fame  year’s  wood,  as  Vines  *,  others  produce  their 
fruit,  for  the  moft  part,  upon  the  former  year’s 
wood,  as  Peaches,  Nedtarines,  &c.  and  others  upon 
curfons  or  fpurs,  which  are  produced  upon  wood  of 
three,  four,  or  five,  to  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old, 
as  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c.  therefore,  in  order  to 
the  right  management  of  fruit-trees,  there  lhould 
always  be  provision  made  to  have  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  bearing  wood  in  every  part  of  the  trees,  and 
at  the  fame  time  there  fhould  not  be  a  fuperfluity  oi 
ufelefs  branches,  which- would  exhauft  the  ftrength 
of  the  trees,  and  caufe  them  to  decay  in  a  few  years. 
The  reafons  which  have  been  laid  down  for  Pruning 
of  fruit-trees  are  as  follows  :  Firft,  To  preferve  trees 
longer  in  a  vigorous  bearing  ftate  ;  the  fecond  is,  To  j 
render  the  trees  more  beautiful  to  the  eye;  and' 
thirdly,  To  caufe  the  fruit  to  be  larger  and  better  tailed.  | 

1.  It  preferves  a  tree  longer  in  a  healthy  bearing] 
ftate  ;  for  by  pruning  off  all  fuperfluous  branches,] 
fo  that  there  are  no  more  left  upon  the  tree  than  are} 
neceflary,  or  that  can  be  properly  nourilhed,  the  rooty 
is  not  exhaufted  in  fupplying  ufelefs  branches,  which* 
muft  afterwards  be  cut  out,  whereby  much  of  the! 
fap  will  be  ufelefly  expended. 

2.  By  Ikilful  Pruning  of  a  tree  it  is  rendered  miichl 
more  pleaftng  to  the  eye ;  but  here  I  would  not  bej 
underitood  to  be  an  advocate  for  a  fort  of  Pruning,, 
which  I  have  feen  too  much  pradtifed  of  late,  viz. 
the  drawing  a  regular  line  againft  the  wall,  according! 
to  the  >fhape  or  figure  they  would  reduce  the  tree  to,| 
and  cutting  all  the  branches,  ftrong  or  weak,  exadtlyl 
to  the  chalked  line  ;  the  abfurdity  of  which  practice! 
will  foon  appear  to  every  one,  who  will  be  at  the  painsj] 
of  obferving  the  difference  of  thofe  branches  {hooting! 
the  fucceeding  fpring.  All  therefore  that  I  mean  by| 
rendering  a  tree  beautiful  is,  that  the  branches  are] 
all  pruned  according  to  their  feveral  ftrength?,  and! 
are  nailed  at  equal  diftances,  in  proportion  to  tael 
different  fizes  of  their  leaves  and  fruit,  and' that  no! 
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of  the  wall  (fo  far  as  the  trees  are  advanced)  be 
unfurnifhed  with  bearing  wood.  A  tree  well 
laged,  though  it  does  not  reprefent  any  regular 
ire,  yet  will  appear  very  beautiful  to  the  fight, 
n  it  thus  dreffed  and  nailed  to  the  wall, 
t  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  fruit  •,  for  the  cutting 
y  all  ufelefs  branches,and  fhortening  all  the  bearing 
ats  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  tree,  will  render 
tree  more  capable  to  nourifh  thofe  fruit  and 
aches  which  are  left  remaining,  fo  that  the  fruit 
be  much  larger  and  better  tailed.  And  this  is  the 
antage  which  thofe  trees  againft  walls  or  efpaliers 
e  to  luch  as  are  ftandards,  and  are  permitted  to 
w  as  they  are  naturally  inclined  ;  for  it  is  not 
r  being  trained  either  to  a  wall  or  efpalier  which 
rlers  their  fruit  fo  much  better  than  ftandards,  but 
aufe  the  roots  have  a  lefs  quantity  of  branches 
fruit  to  nourifh,  and  confequently  their  fruit 
be  larger  and  better  tailed. 

2  reafons  for  Pruning  being  thus  exhibited,  the 
t  thing  is  the  method  of  performing  it  ;  but  this 
g  fully  handled  under  the  feveral  articles  of  the 
erent  kinds  of  fruit,  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  again  in 
place,  and  therefore  fhall  only  add  fome  few 
eral  inftru&ions,  which  are  necefiary  to  be  un- 
lood,  in  order  to  the  right  management  of  fruit- 


re  are  many  perfons  who  fuppofe,  that  if  their 
t-trees  are  but  kept  up  to  the  wall  or  efpalier 
ing  the  fummer  feafon,  fo  as  not  to  hang  in  very 
g  it  diforder,  and  in  winter  to  get  a  gardener  to 
p  ne  them,  it  is  fufficient,  but  this  is  a  miftake  ;  for 
t  greateft  care  ought  to  be  employed  about  them 
ii  he  fpring,  when  the  trees  are  in  vigorous  growth, 
ch  is  the  only  proper  feafon  to  procure  a  quantity 
Tood  wood  in  the  different  parts  of  the  tree,  and 
lifplace  all  ufelefs  branches  as  foon  as  they  are 
iuced,  whereby  the  vigour  of  the  tree  will  be 
rely  diftributed  to  fuch  branches  only  as  are  de¬ 
ed  to  remain,  which  will  render  them  ftrong,  and 
e  capable  to  produce  good  fruit ;  whereas,  if  all 
branches  are  permitted  to  remain  which  are  pro- 
ed,  fome  of  the  more  vigorous  will  attract  the 
iteft  fhare  of  the  fap  from  the  tree,  whereby  they 
be  too  luxuriant  for  producing  fruit,  and  the 
iteft  part  of  the  other  (hoots  will  be  ftarved,  and 
lered  fo  weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  produce  any 
g  elfe  but  bloffoms  and  leaves  (as  hath  been  be- 
mentioned  •,)  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  for  a  perfon, 
lim  be  ever  fo  well  Ikilled  in  fruit-trees,  to  reduce 
n  into  any  tolerable  order  by  Winter-pruning  on- 
if  they  are  wholly  neglected  in  the  fpring. 

;re  are  others  who  do  not  entirely  negleCt  their 
s  during  the  fummer  feafon,  as  thofe  before-men- 
,ed,  but  yet  do  little  more  good  to  them  by  what 
/  call  Summer-pruning ;  for  thefe  perfons  negleCt 
r  trees  at  the  proper  feafon,  which  is  in  April  and 
y,  when  their  (hoots  are  produced,  and  only  about 
I  ifummer  go  over  them,  nailing  in  all  their  branches, 
e  ept  fuch  as  are  produced  fore-right  from  the  wall, 
\  ch  they  cut  out,  and  at  the  fame  time  often  (hort- 
e  moil  of  the  other  branches ;  all  which  is  entirely 
'  >ng  pra&ice,  for  thofe  branches,  which  are  intend- 
«  for  bearing  the  fucceeding  year,  ftsould  not  be 
i  rtened  during  the  time  of  their  growth,  which  will 
(.  fe  them  to  produce  one  or  two  lateral  (hoots  from 
i  eyes  below  the  place  where  they  were  flopped, 
'  ich  (hoots  will  draw  much  of  the  ftrength  from 
t  buds  of  the  firft  (hoot,  whereby  they  are  often 
(  ,  and  do  not  produce  their  bloffoms  ;  and,  if  thofe 
t  >  lateral  (hoots  are  not  entirely  cut  away  at  the 
1  nter-pruning,  they  will  prove  injurious  to  the  tree, 
a  he  (hoots  which  thefe  produce,  will  be  what  the 
nch  call  water  (hoots  ;  and  in  buffering  thofe  luxu- 
ilt  (hoots  to  remain  upon  the  tree  until  Midfum- 
'  before  they  are  difplaced,  they  will  exhauft  a  great 
re  of  the  nourifhment  from  the  other  branches  (as 
'  ■  before  obferved  ;)  and,  by  (hading  the  fruit  all 
1  fpring  fealon,  when  they  are  cut  away,  and  the 
4  er  branches  faftened  to  the  wall,  die  fruit,  by  be- 
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ing  fo  fudderiiy  expcfed,  will  receive  a  very  great 
check,  which  will  caufe  their  (kins  to  grow  tough, 
and  thereby  render  them  lefs  delicate.  This  is  to~be 
chiefly  underftood  of  (tone  fruit  and  Grapes,  but  Pears 
and  Apples  being  much  hardier,  fuffe/nct  fo  much, 
though  it  is  a  great  diladvantage  to  thofe  alfo  to  be 
thus  managed. 

It  mud  alfo  be  remarked,  that  Peaches,  Neclarines, 
Apricots,  Cherries,  and  Plums,  are  always  in  the 
greateft  vigour,  when  they  are  the  lead  maimed  by 
the  knife  ;  for  where  thefe  trees  have  large  amputa¬ 
tions,  they  are  very  fubjeCt  to  gum  and  decay  ;  fo 
that  it  is  certainly  the  mod  prudent  method  carefully 
to  rub  off  all  ufelefs  buds  when  they  are  firft  produ¬ 
ced,  and  pinch  others,  where  new  (boots  are  wanted 
to  fupply  the  vacancies  of  the  wall,  by  which  ma¬ 
nagement  trees  may  be  fo  ordered,  as  to  want  but 
little  of  the  knife  in  Winter-pruning,  which  is  the  fureft 
way  to  preferve  thefe  trees  healthful,  and  is  perform¬ 
ed  with  lefs  trouble  than  the  common  method. 

The  management  of  Pears  and  Apples  is  much  the 
fame  with  thefe  trees  in  fummer,  but  in  winter  they 
mult  be  very  differently  pruned  for  as  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  for  the  mod  part  produce  their  fruit  upon 
the  former  year’s  wood,  therefore  they  mud  have 
their  branches  lbortened  according  to  their  ftrength, 
in  order  to  produce  new  (hoots  for  the  fucceeding 
year;  fo  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  on 
the  contrary,  producing  their  fruit  upon  cur-fons  or 
fpurs,  which  come  out  of  the  wood  of  five,  fix,  or 
feven  years  old,  (hould  not  be  (hortened,  becaufe 
thereby  thofe  buds,  which  were  naturally  difpofed  to 
form  thefe  curfons  or  fpurs,  would  produce  wood 
branches,  whereby  the  trees  would  be  filled  with 
wood,  but  never  produce  much  fruit  ;  and  as  it  often 
happens  that  the  bloffom  buds  are  firft  produced  at  the 
extremity  of  the  laft  year’s  (hoot,  by  (hortening  the 
branches  the  bloffoms  are  cut  away,  which  (hould 
always  be  carefully  avoided. 

There  are  feveral  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
fubje&of  Pruning  in  fuch  a  prolix  manner,  that  it  is 
impoffible  for  a  learner  to  underhand  their  meaning. 
Thefe  have  deferibed  the  feveral  forts  of  branches 
which  are  produced  on  fruit-trees ;  as  wood  branches, 
fruit  branches,  irregular  branches,  falfe  branches,  and 
luxuriant  branches,  all  which  they  affert  every  perfon, 
who  pretends  to  Pruning,  (hould  diftinguifh  well ; 
whereas  there  is  nothing  more  in  all  this  but  a  parcel 
of  words  to  amufe  the  reader,  without  any  real  mean¬ 
ing  ;  for  all  thefe  are  comprehended  under  the  de- 
feription  already  given  of  luxuriant  or  ufelefs  branches, 
and  fuch  as  are  termed ufefulor  fruit-bearing  branches; 
and,  where  due  care  is  taken  in  the  fpring  of  the  year 
to  difplace  thefe  ufelefs  branches  (as  was  before  di¬ 
rected,)  there  will  be  no  fuch  thing  as  irregular,  falfe, 
or  luxuriant  branches  at  the  Winter-pruning  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  amufe  people  with  a  cant  of 
words,  which,  when  fully  underftood,  fignify  juft 
nothing  at  all. 

But  fince  I  have  explained  the  different  methods  of 
Pruning  the  feveral  forts  of  fruits  under  the  refpec- 
tive  articles,  I  fhall  forbear  repeating  it  again  in  this 
place,  but  (hall  only  give  fome  general  hints  for  the 
Pruning  of  ftandard  fruit-trees,  and  fo  conclude. 
Firft,  you  (hould  never  (horten  the  branches  of  thefe 
trees,  unlefs  it  be  where  they  are  very  luxuriant,  and 
grow  irregular  on  one  fide  of  the  tree,  attrafting  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fap  of  the  tree,  whereby  the  other 
parts  are  unfurnifhed  with  branches,  or  rendered  very 
weak  ;  in  which  cafe  the  branch  fnould  be  (hortened 
down  as  low  as  is  necefiary,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
branches,  to  fill  up  the  hollow  of  the  trees  ;  but  this 
is  only  to  be  underftood  of  Pears  and  Apples,  which 
will  produce  (hoots  from  wood  of  three,  four,  or 
more  years  old,  whereas  moft  forts  of  (lone  fruit  will 
gum  and  decay  after  fuch  amputations. 

But  from  hence  I  would  not  have  it  underftood,  that 
I  would  direct  the  reducing  o(  thefe  ttees  into  an  ex- 
aCl  fpherical  figure,  fince  there  is  nothing  more 
teftable  than  to  fee  a  tree  (which  (hould  be  permitted 
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to  grow  as  it  is  naturally  difpofed,  with  its  branches 
produced  at  proportionable  difiances,  according  to 
the  fize  of  the  fruit,)  by  endeavouring  to  make  it  ex¬ 
actly  regular  at  its  head,  fo  crouded  with  fmall  weak 
branches  as  to  prevent  the  air  frpm  palling  between 
them,  which  will  render  the  trees  incapable  to  produce 
fruit.  All  that  I  intend  by  this  Hopping  of  luxuriant 
branches,  is  only  when  One  or  two  fuch  happen  on  a 
young  tree,  where  they  entirely  draw  all  the  fap 
from 'the  weaker  branches,  whereby  they  ftarve  them, 
then  it  is  proper  to  ufe  this  method,  which  Ihould  be 
done  in  time,  before  they  have  exhaufted  the  roots 
too  much. 

Whenever  this  happens  to  Hone  fruit,  whiph  luffer 
much  more  by  cutting  than  the  former  forts,  it  Ihould 
be  remedied  by  Hopping  or  pinching  thofe  Ihdots  in 
the  fpring,  before  they  have  obtained  too  much  vi¬ 
gour,  which  will  caufe  them  to  pufh  out  fide- 
branches,  whereby  the  fap  will  be  diverted' from  af- 
cen'ding  too  faH  to  the  leading  branch  (as  hath  been 
directed  for  wall-trees,)  but  this  muH  be  done  with 
caution. 

You  muH  alfo  cut  out  all  dead  or  decayed  branches, 
which  caufe  their  heads  to  look  very  ragged,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  time  when  the  leaves  are  upon  the  tree  •, 
thefe  being  deHitute  of  them,  have  but  a  defpicable 
appearance  •,  befides,  thefe  will  attract  noxious  par¬ 
ticles  from  the  air,  which  are  injurious  to  the  trees, 
therefore  the  fooner  they  are  cut  out  the  better.  In 
doing  of  this  you  Ihould  oblerve  to  cut  them  clofe 
down  to  the  place  where  they  were  produced,  other- 
wife  that  part  of  the  branch  left  will  decay,  and  prove 
equally  hurtful  to  the  tree  ;  for  it  feldom  happens, 
when  a  branch  begins  to  decay,  that  it  does  not  die 
quite  down  to  the  place  where  it  was  produced  ;  and, 
if  any  part  is  permitted  to  remain  long  uncut,  does 
often  infed  fome  of  the  other  parts  of  the  tree.  If 
the  branches  are  large  which  you  cut  off,  it  will  be 
very  proper,  after  having  fmoothed  the  cut  part  ex- 
a&ly  even  with  a  knife,  chifel,  or  hatchet,  to  put  on 
a  plaHer  of  grafting  clay,  which  will  prevent  the  wet 
from  foaking  into  the  tree  at  the  wounded  part. 

All  fuch  branches  as  run  crofs  each  other  Ihould  alfo 
be  cut  out,  for  thefe  not  only  occafion  a  confufion  in 
the  head  of  the  tree,  but,  by  lying  over  each  other, 
rub  off  their  bark  by  their  motion,  and  very  often 
occafion  them  to  canker,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
tree  *,  and  on  old  trees  (efpecially  Apples)  there  are 
often  young  vigorous  fhoots  from  the  old  branches 
near  the  trunk,  which  grow  upright  into  the  head  of 
the  trees.  Thefe  therefore  Ihould  carefully  be  cut 
out  every  year,  leff,  by  being  permitted  to  grow,  they 
fill  the  tree  too  full  of  wood  j  which  Ihould  always  be 
guarded  againfi,  fince  it  is  impoffible  for  fuch  trees 
to  produce  fo  much,  or  fo  good  fruit  as  thofe,  whofe 
branches  grow  at  a  farther  difiance,  whereby  the  fun 
and  air  freely  pafs  between  them  in  every  part  of  the 
tree. 

Thefe  are  the  general  diredions  which  are  proper  to 
be  given  in  this  place,  fince  not  only  the  particular 
methods,  but  alfo  the  proper  feafons  for  Pruning  all 
the  different  kinds  of  fruit,  are  fully  exhibited  under 
their  feveral  articles. 

PRUNELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  735.  Tourn.  Infi. 
R.  H.  84.  Self-heal. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf, 
with  two  lips  ;  the  upper  is  plain,  broad,  and  flightly  in¬ 
dented  in  three  parts  •,  the  under  is  erett,  acute-pointed , 
and  cut  into  two  fegments  •,  the  flower  is  of  the  ringent 
kind,  having  a  fhcrt  cylindrical  tube  with  oblong  chaps  ; 
the  upper  lip  is  concave ,  nodding,  and  entire 4  the  under 
is  reflexed,  trifid,  and  obtufe.  It  hath  four  awl-floaped 
ftamina ,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  other ,  with 
flmple  fummits  inferted  to  the  ftamina,  and  four  germen 
with  aflender  flyle,  inclining  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower, 
crowned  by  an  indented  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
become  four  feeds,  fitting  in  the  empalement  of  the  flower. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firff  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  intitled  Didynamia  Gym- 
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nofpermia,  from  the  flowers  having  two  long  and 
Ihort  Hamina,  which  are  fucceeded  by  four 
feeds  fitting  in  the  empalement,  , 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Prunella  ( Vulgaris )  foliis  omnibus  ovato-obloi 
petiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  837.  Self-heal  with  all 
leaves  oblong ,  oval,  having  footflalks.  Brunella 
jor,  folio  non  diffedo.  C.  B.  P.  260.  Greater  Self  - 
with  entire  leaves. 

2.  Prunella  ( Laciniata )  foliis  ovato-oblongis  peti 
tis,  fupremis  quatuor  lanceolatis  dentatis.  Lin. 
Plant.  837.  Self-heal  .with  oblong  oval  leaves  ha\ 
foot-ftalks,.  whofe  upper  part  of  the  leaves  are  cut 
. four  fegments.  Brunella  folio  laciniato.  C.  P.  B.  2 

Self-heal  with  cut  leaves . 

3.  Prunella  ( Hyjfcpifclia )  foliis  lanceolato-lineari 

ciliatis  fubfefiilibus.  Sauv.  Monfp.  141.  Self-heal 
linear  fpear-fhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Jlalks. 
nella  Hyffopifolia.  C.  B.  P.  261.  Self-heal  with 
Hyjfop  leaf.  _ 

4.  Prunella  ( Canadenfis )  foliis  linearibus  fefiHibus 
bris,  internodiis  longiffimis,  fpicis  interruptis. 
heal  with  linear  fmooth  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ft  a 
the  fp aces  between  the  joints  very  long ,  and  the  fpike. 
flowers  broken. 

5.  Prunella  (Sulphured)  foliis  oblongis  pinnato-inc 

villofis,  infimis  petiolatis,  fummis  feffiiibus.  Self  l 
with  oblong  hairy  leaves  cut  in  form  of  winged  leaves , 
lower  having  foot-ftalks,  but  -the  upper  fit  elefe  to 
flalks.  Brunella  folio  laciniato,  flore  fulphureo  < 
gantiflimo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  . 

6  Prunella  (Caroliniana)  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrin 
infimis  petiolatis,  fummis  feffdihus,  internodiis  p. 
longis.  Self-heal  with  entire  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
lower  having  long  foot-ftalks ,  but  the  upper  fit  clofe 
the  ftalk ,  and  the  joints  of  the  fealk  are  diftant.  Brun 
la  Caroliniana  magno  flore  dilute  cjeruleo,  internod 
prmlongis.  Ad.  Phil.  N°  395. 

7.  Prunella  (Nova  Anglia)  foliis  oblongis  .mucrons 
petiolatis,  fpicis  florum  craffiffimis.  Self-heal  with 
long  pointed  leaves,  having  foot-ftalks,. and  very  thi 
fpikes  of  flowers.  Brunella  Novae  Anglise  major,  f 
liis  longius  mucronatis.  Hort.  Chelf. 

There  are  fome  other  varieties,  if  not  diftimd  fpecit 
of  this  genus,  than  are  here  enumerated but  it 
difficult  to  determine  the  fpecies,  fome  of  them  a 
proaching  fo  near  to  others,  as  fcarcely  to  be  difti 
guiffied  from  them  ;  the  firfi  fort  grows  naturally 
England,  and  is  ufed  in  medicine  •,  the  dried  herb 
frequently  imported  from  Switzerland,,  among  tho 
which  are  called  vulnerary  herbs,  of  which  this  is. lu 
pofed  to  be  one  of  the  beft. 

The  fecondfort  is  lefs  common  than  the  fir and 
this  there  are  two  or  three  varieties,  which .  force  ;w 
ters  on  botany  have  enumerated  as  difiind  Jp.ecre 
one  of  thefe  has  narrower  leaves,  which  are  cut  in 
finer  fegments  •,  this  is  tided  Verbenns  folio  but 
the  plants  raifed  from  the  fame  feeds  are  very! 
to  vary,  fo  it  is  difficult  to  determine  if  it, is 
different  plant. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  .the  foul 
of  France  ;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  narrower  th;l 
thofe  of  either  of  the  former,  and  are  covered  on  bol 
Tides  with  fine  hairs,. and  have  very  ihort  fpot-fiaiK 
the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  flender,  and  are  of  a  pale  k 
colour  ■,  this  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeck  ripen  j 

the  autumn.  mTm-x;  ei  ain'l  • 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  Air.eric 

the  leaves  of  this  are  pretty  long  and. narrow,  Ihap 
like  thofe  of  the  third  fort,  but  are  imooth, 
clofe  to  the  ffalk  ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  longi 
and  the  whorls  of  flowers  are  feparateci. 


It  is  uncertain  where  the  fifth  fort  grows. natural 
though  I  think  Dr.  Boerhaave,  late  profeifor  of  t 

tany  at  Leyden,  told  me,  he  received  the  feeds  fie 

Aufiria ;  the  ftalks  of  this  fort  generally  ipread  opt 
and  profirate  near  the  ground  s  theie  are  hairy,  a 
garnilhed  with  oblong  leaves,  which  are  alfo  hai; 
and  cut  on  their  edges  fomewhat  like  winged  leavt 

the  Halks  are  terminated  by  clofe  fpikes  of  flowers, 
.  -  ■  a  fulprl 
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fulphur  colour  *,  this  flowers  and  ripens  its  fefrds 
ibout  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

'he  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  from  whence 
received  the  feeds ;  the  (talks  of  this  fort  rife  more 
lan  eight  inches  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong 
eaves  ;  thofe  toward  the  bottom  have  long  foot-ftalks, 
j.ut  thofe  on  the  top  fit  clofe  to  the  (talks ;  the  fpikes 
jf  flowers  are  large  and  entire  ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
jlue  colour,  appearing  at  the  fame  time  with  thofe 
jf  the  two  former  forts,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Sep- 
ember. 

The  feeds  of  the  feventh  fort  were  firft  fent  me  from 
•few  England;  but  fince  then,  I  have  received  more 
rom  Virginia,  fo  I  fuppofe  the  plant  grows  naturally 
feveral  parts  of  North  America.  The  leaves  of 
lis  are  large,  fmooth,  and  end  in  (harp  points ;  the 
alks  are  brown  ;  they  rife  eight  or  nine  indies  high, 
nd  are  terminated  by  thick  fpikes  of  blue  .flowers, 
rhich  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds 
rhich  ripen  in  September. 

hefe  plants  are  feldom  cultivated  in  any  gardens, 
nlefs  by  fuch  who  have  an  inclination  for  the  ftudy 
:  botany,  as  they  are  plants  which  make  little  ap- 
earance ;  however,  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  culti- 
ate  any  of  the  fpecies,  may  do  it  by  fowing  the  feeds 
1  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  when  they 
rill fucceed  much  fooner,  and  with  greater  certainty, 
ran  if  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring  ;  for  the  feeds 
hich  are  fown  at  that  feafon  feldom  grow  till  a  twelve- 
lonth  after,  and  fometimes  do  not  fucceed.  When 
le  plants  come  up,  they  require  no  other  care  but 
thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them 
ean  .from  weeds.  They  will  thrive  upon  any  foil 
fituation,  but  belt  on  a  moift  foil  and  a  (hady  fitu- 
ion,  where,  if  the  ground  is  not  too  good,  they  will 
/e  three  or  four  years,  but  in  rich  land  they  feldom 
>ntinue  longer  than  two  years  ;  therefore  to  continue 
e  fpecies,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  their  feeds  every 
ar,  or  every  other  year. 

UN  US.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  622.  tab.  398.  Lin. 
|en.  Plant.  546.  The  Plum-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

be  flower  hath  a  bell-fhaped  empalement  of  one  leaf  cut 
to  five  parts  ;  it  hath  five  large  roundifh  petals  which 
end  open ,  and  are  infertedin  the  empalement ;  and from 
ienty  to  thirty  ftamina ,  which  are  near  as  long  as  the 
tahy  and  are  alfo  inferted  in  the  empalement ,  terminated 
twin  fummits.  It  has  a  roundifh  germen ,  fupporting  a 
nder  fiyle ,  crowned  by  an  orbicular  ftigma.  The  germen 
'terward  turns  to  a  roundifh  fruity  inclofing  a  nut  of 
e  fame  form. 

his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  in 
.  e  firft  fedion  of  his .  twelfth  clafs,  which  includes 
ofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  many  ftamina  inferted 
the  empalement;  and  has  joined  to  this  genus  the 
idus,  Cerafus,  and  Armeniaca,  making  them  only 
ecies  of  the  fame  genus ;  which,  according  to  his 
ftem  of  ranging  the  plants,  may  be  allowed  ;  yet  in 
treatife  of  this  kind  it  would  rather  puzzle  the  prac- 
ioners  of  the  art  of  gardening  to  follow  him,  for 
uch  reafon  I  have  kept  them  feparate. 

[hall  not  abridge  this  article,  but  continue  to  men- 
>n  the  varieties  of  this  fruit  which  are  cultivated  in 
e  Engli(h  gardens. 

The  Species  are, 

runus  ( Jaunhative )  frudu  parvo  pra:coci,  The 
bite  Primordian.  This  is  a  fmall,  longifti,  white  Plum, 
a  clear  yellow  colour,  covered  over  with  a  white 
w, .  which  eafily  wipes  off.  It  is  a  pretty  good 
arer,  and,  for  its  coming  very  early,  one  tree  may 
ive  a  place  in  a  large  garden  of  fruit,  but  it  is  meal- 
and  has  little  flavour.  This  ripens  the  middle  or 
tter  end  of  July. 

2.  'runus  ( Damas  Noir )  frudu  magno  crafib  fubacido. 
ourn.  The  early  Damafk ,  commonly  called  the  Morocco 
km.  This  is  a  middle  fized  Plum,  of  a  round  (hape, 
videdwith  a  furrow  in  the  middle  (like  Peaches.) 
he  outfide  is  of  a  dark  black  colour,  covered  with 
light  Violet  bloom  5  the  flefli  is  yellow,  and  parts 


from  the  ftone.  It  ripens  the  end  of  July,  and  is 
efteemed  for  its  goodnels. 

3.  Prunus  {Small  Damas)  frudu  parvo  dulci  atro-caeru- 
leo.  Tourn.  The  little  black  Damafk  Plum.  This  is  a 
fmall  black  Plum  covered  with  a  light  Violet  bloom. 
The  juice  is  richly  fugared  ;  the  flefh  parts  from  the 
ftone,  and  it  is  a  good  bearer.  Ripe  the  beginning 
of  Auguft. 

4.  Prunus  (Grofs  Damas )  frudu  magno  dulci  atro-cse- 
ruleo.  Tourn.  Grofs  Damas  I i ole t  de  Tours ,  i.  e.  great 
Damafk  Violet  of  Tours.  This  is  a  pretty  large  Pium, 
inclining  to  an  oval  (hape.  The  outfide  is  of  a  dark 
blue  covered  with  a  Violet  bloom  ;  the  juice  is  richly 
fugared  ;  the  flefli  is  yellow,  and  parts  from  the  ftone. 
Ripe  in  Auguft; 

5.  Prunus  ( Orleans )  frudu  fotundo  atro  rubente.  The 
Orleans  Plum.  The  fruit  is  fo  well  known  to  ai¬ 
med  every  perfon,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  defcribe  it ; 
it  is  a  very  plentiful  bearer,  which  has  occafioned  its 
being  fo  generally  planted  by  thofe  perfons  who  fup- 
ply  the  markets  with  fruit,  but  it  is  -an  indifferent 
Plum.  It  ripens  in  Auguft. 

6.  Prunus  ( Fotheringham )  fra  chi  oblongo  atro-rubente* 
The  Fotheringham  Pium.  This  fruit  is  fomewhat  long, 
deeply  furrowed  in  the  .middle.  The  fiefti  is  firm, 
and  parts  from  the  ftone  ;  the  juice  is  very  rich.  This 
ripens  in  Auguft. 

7.  Prunus  ( Perdigrcn )  frudu  nigro,  carne  dura.  Tourn. 
The  Perdigron  Plum.  This  is  a  middle-fized  Plum  of  an 
oval  (hape.  The  outfide  is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  co¬ 
vered  over  with  a  Violet  bloom  ;  the  flefh  is  firm,  and 
full  of  an  excellent  rich  juice.  This  is  greatly  efteem¬ 
ed  by  the  curious.  Ripe  in  Auguft. 

8.  Prunus  (Violet  Perdigron )  frudu  magno  e  violaceo 
rubente  fuaviflimo  faccharato.  Tourn.  The  Violet  Per¬ 
digron  Plum.  This  is  a  large  fruit,  rather  round  than 
long,  of  a  bluifh  red  colour  on  the  outfide.  The 
flefli  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  pretty  firm,  and  clofely 
adheres  to  the  ftone  ;  the  juice -is  of  an  exquiftte  rich 
flavour.  This  ripens  in  Auguft. 

9.  Prunus  ( White  Perdigron )  fructu  ovato  ex  albo  fia- 
vefcente.  The  white  Perdigron  Plum.  This  is  a  mid¬ 
dling  Plum,  of  an  oblong  figure.  The  outfide  is 
yellow,  covered  with  a  white  bloom  ;  the  fkfti  is 
firm,  and  well  tailed.  It  is  a  very  good  fruit  to  eat 
raw,  or  for  fweetmeats,  having  an  agreeable  fweet- 
nefs  mixed  with  an  acidity.  It  ripens  the  end  of 
Auguft. 

10.  Prunus  ( Imperial )  frudu  ovato  magno  rubente. 
Tourn.  The  red  imperial  Plum ,  fometimes  called  the  red 
Bonum  Magnum.  This  is  a  large  oval-(haped  fruit, 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  covered  with  a  fine  bloom. 
The  fieih  is  very  dry,  and  very  indifferent  to  be  eaten 
raw,  but  is  excellent  for  making  fweetmeats  ;  this  is 
a  great  bearer.  Ripe  in  September. 

1 1.  Prunus  ( Bonum  Magnum)  frudu  ovato  magno  fia- 
vefcente.  Tourn.-  White  imperial  Bonum  Magnum, 
white  Holland ,  or  Mogul  Plum.  This  is  a  large  oval- 
(haped  fruit,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  powdered  over 
with  a. white  bloom.  The  flefli  is  firm,  and  adheres 
clofely  to  the  (tone  ;  the  juice  is  of  an  acid  tafte,  which 
renders  it  unpleafant  to  be  eaten  raw,  but  it  is  very 
good  for  baking  or  fweetmeats.  It  is  a  great  bearer, 
and  is  ripe  the  middle  of  September. 

12.  Prunus  (Chejlon)  frudu  ovato  cseruleo_.  TheChefton 
Plum.  This  is  a  middle-fized  fruit  of  an  oval  figure. 
The  outfide  is  of  a  dark  blue,  powdered  over  with  a 
Violet  bloom  ;  the  juice  is  rich,  and  it  is  a  great 
bearer.  Ripe  the  middle  of  September. 

13.  Prunus  ( Apricot )  frudu  maxirno  rotundo  flavo 
&  ■  dulci,  Tourn.  Prune  d'Abricot ,  i.  e.  the  Apricot 
Plum.  This  is  a  large  round  fruit  of  a  yellow  colour 
on  the  outfide,  powdered  over  with  a  white  bloom. 
The  flefli  is  firm  and  dry,  of  a  fweet  tafte,  and  comes 
clean  from  the  ftone.  This  ripens  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

14.  Prunus  (. Maitre  Claud.)  frudu  fubrotundo,  ex  rubro 
&  flavo  mixto.  The  Maitre  Claud.  Although  this 
name  is  applied  to  this  fruit,  yet  it  is  not  what  the 
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French  fb  call.  This  a  middle-fized  fruit,  rather 
round  than  long,  of  a  fine  mixed  colour  between  red 
and  yellow.  The  flefh  is  firm,  parts  from  the  ftone, 
and  has  a  delicate  flavour.  Ripe  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  . 

1 5.  Prunus  [Diapree)  fru&u  rubente  dulciflimo.  1  ourn 
La  Rochecourbon ,  or  Diapree  rouge,  i.  t.  the  red  Diaper 
Plum.  This  is  a  large  round  fruit,  of  a  reddifh  co¬ 
lour,  powdered  over  with  a  Violet  bloom  ;  the  flefh 
adheres  clofely  to  the  ftone,  and  is  of  a  very  high 
flavour.  Ripe  the  end  of  Auguft. 

16.  Prunus  frudtu  rotundo  fiavefeente.  La  petite  Reine 

Claude ,  i.  e.  the  little  Queen  Claudia.  This  is  a  final! 
round  fruit,  of  a  whitilh  yellowifh  colour,  powdered 
over  with  a  pearl-coloured  bloom ;  the  flefh  is  firm 
and  thick,  quits  the  ftone,  and  its  juice  is  richly  fu- 
gared.  Ripe  the  end  of  Auguft.  . 

ly.  Prunus  frudtu  rotundo  nigro-purpureo  majori  dul- 
ci.  Tourn.  Myrcbalan  Plum.  This  is  a  middle-fized 
fruit,  of  a  round  fhape  •,  the  outfide  is  a  dark  purple, 
powdered  over  with  a  Violet  bloom  *,  the  juice  is  very 
fweet.  It  is  ripe  the  end  of  Augulb 
t8.  Prunus  frudlu  rotundo  e  viridi  flaveicente,  carne 
duro  fuaviflimo.  Lagrofje  Reine  Claude,  i.  e.  the  large 
Queen  Claudia ,  by  fome  the  Dauphiny.  At  Tours  it  is 
called  the  Abricot  verd,  i.  e.  green  Apricot;  at 
Rouen,  Le  verte  bonne,  i.  e.  the  good  green  ;  and 
in  other  places,  Damas  verd,  i.  e.  green  Damafk,  or 
Tromp-valet,  the  Servants  Cheat.  This  is  one  of 
the  beft  Plums  in  England ;  it  is  of  a  middle  fize, 
round,  and  of  a  yellowilh  green  colour  on  the  out¬ 
fide  ;  the  fie fn  is  firm,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and 
parts  from  the,  ftone  ;  the  juice  has  an  exceeding  rich 
flavour,  and  it  is  a  great  bearer.  Ripe  the  middle 
of  September.  This  Plum  is  confounded  by  molt 
people  in  England,  by  the  name  of  Green  Gage  ; 
hut  this  is  the  fort  Which  fhould  be  chofen,  although 
there  are  three  or  four  different  forts  of  Plums  gene¬ 
rally  fold  for  it,  one  of  which  is  fmall,  round,  and 
dry ;  this  quits  the  ftone,  and  is  later  ripe,  fo  not 
worth  preferving. 

ia.  Prunus  frudu  amygdalino.  Tourn.  RognondeCoq , 
L  e.  Cock's  Tejlicles.  This  is  an  oblong  fruit,  deeply 
furrowed  in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  refemblethe  tefticles  ; 
it  is  of  a  whitifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  ftreaked  with 
red  the  ftefh  of  it  adheres  firmly  to  the  ftone,  and  it 
is  late  ripe. 

20.  Prunus  frudu  rotundo  flavo  dulciflimo.  Drap  d'Or, 
i.  e.  the  Cloth  of  Gold  Plum.  This  is  a  middle  fized 
fruit,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  fpotted  or  ftreaked 
with  red  on  the  outfide  •,  the  flefti  is  yellow,  and  full 
of  an  excellent  juice.  It  is  a  plentiful  bearer,  and 
ripens  about  the  middle  of  September. 
i\.  Prunus  frudu  cerei  coloris.  Tourn.  Prune  de  Sainte 
Catharine ,  i.  e.  St.  Catharine  Plum.  This  is  a  large 
cval-fhaped  fruit,  fomewhat  flat ;  the  outfide  is  of  an 
amber  colour,  powdered  over  with  a  whitifh  bloom, 
but  the  flefti  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  is  dry  and 
firm,  adheres  clofely  to  the  ftone,  and  has  a  very 
agreeable  fweet  tafte.  This  ripens  at  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  is  very  fubjedt  to  dry  upon  the  tree,  when 
the  autumn  proves  warm  and  dry.  This  makes  fine 
fweetmeats,  and  is  a  plentiful  bearer. 

22.  Prunus  frudu  ovato  rubente  dulci.  The  Royal  Plum. 
This  is  a  large  fruit  of  an  oval  fhape,  drawing  to  a 
point  next  the  ftalk ;  the  outfide  is  of  a  light  red  co¬ 
lour,  powdered  over  with  a  whitifh  bloom  ;  the  flefti 
adheres  to  the  ftone,  and  has  a  fine  fugary  juice. 
This  ripens  the  middle  of  September. 

%3.  Prunus  frudu  parvo  ex  viridi  fiavefeente.  Tourn. 
La  Mirabelle.  This  is  a  fmall  round  fruit,  of  a  green- 
ifh  yellow  on  the  outfide ;  the  fiefh  parts  from  the 
ftone,  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  has  a  fine  fu¬ 
gary  juice.  This  is  a  great  bearer,  ripens  the  end 
of  Auguft,  and  is  excellent  for  fweetmeats. 

24.  Prunus  Brigonienfis,  frudu  fuaviflimo.  Tourn. 
Prune  de  Brignole ,  i.  e.  the  Brignole  Plum.  This  is  a 
large  oval-fhaped  fruit,  of  a  yellowilh  colour,  mixed 
with  red  on  the  outfide  ;  the  flefh  is  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  colour,  is  dry,  and  of  an  excellent  rich  flavour. 


This  ripens  the  middle  of  September,  and  is  efteemec 
the  beft  Plum  for  fweetmeats  yet  known. 

25.  Prunus  frudu  magno  e  violaceo  rubente  ferotinoi 
Tourn.  Imperatrice,  i.  e.  the  Emprefs,  This  is  a  large 
round  fruit,  of  a  Violet  red  colour,  very  much  pow¬ 
dered  with  a  whitifh  bloom ;  the  flefh  is  yellow, 
cleaves  to  the  ftone,  and  is  of  an  agreeable  flavour 
This  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  Odober. 

26.  Prunus  frudu  ovato  maxirno  flavo.  Tourn.  Prunl 
de  Monfteur,  i.  e.  MonfieuPsPlum.  This  is  fometime' 
called  the  Wentworth  Plum.  It  is  a  large  oval 
fhaped  fruit,  of  a  yellow  colour  both  within  anc 
without,  very  much  refembling  the  Bonum  Mag, 
num,  but  the  flefti  of  this  parts  from  the  ftone,  whid 
the  other  doth  not.  This  ripens  towards  the  latte:, 
end  of  September,  and  is  very  good  to  preferve,  bu 
the  juice  is  too  fharp  to  be  eaten  raw.  Itisagreatbearerl 

27.  Prunus  frudu  majori  rotundo  rubro.  Tourn.  Pruni, 
Cerizette,  i.  e.  the  Cherry  Plum.  This  fruit  is  com  * 
monly  about  the  fize  of  the  Ox-heart  Cherry,  is  round 
and  of  a  red  colour ;  the  ftalk  is  long  like  that  of  i 
Cherry,  which  this  fruit  fo  much  refembles,  as  not  tel 
be  diftinguifhed  therefrom  at  fome  diftance.  ThJ 
blolToms  of  this  tree  come  out  very  early  in  the  fpringi 
and  being  tender,  are  very  often  deftroyed  by  cold  J 
but  it  affords  a  very  agreeable  profped  in  the  fpring 
for  thefe  trees  are  generally  covered  with  flowers: 
which  open  about  the  fame  time  as  the  Almonds ;  f 
that  when  they  are  intermixed  therewith,  they  makt 
a  beautiful  appearance  before  many  other  forts  pu  > 
out ;  but  by  this  bioftoming  fo  early,  there  are  fevi 
years  that  they  have  much  fruit. 

28.  Prunus  frudu  albo  oblongiufculo  acido.  Tourn 
The  white  Pear  Plum.  This  is  a  good  fruit  for  prel 
ferving,  but  is  very  unpleafant  if  eaten  raw ;  it  is  ve¬ 
ry  late  ripe,  and  feldom  planted  in  gardens,  unlef 
for  flocks  to  bud  fome  tender  forts  of  Peaches  upon[ 
for  which  purpofe  it  is  efteemed  the  beft  amongft  al  ; 
the  forts  of  Plums. 

Prunus  Mytellinum.  Park.  ‘The  Mufcle  Plum 
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This  is  an  oblong  flat  Plum,  of  a  dark  red  colour: 
the  ftone  is  large,  and  the  flefh  but  very  thin  and  nor 
well  tailed,  fo  that  its  chief  ufe  is  for  flocks,  as  the 
former. 

30.  Prunus  frudu  parvo  violaceo.  The  St.  Julian  Plum 
This  is  a  fmall  fruit,  of  a  dark  Violet  colour,  pow¬ 
dered  over  with  a  meally  bloom  ;  the  flefh  adhere: 
clofely  to  the  ftone,  and  in  a  fine  autumn  will  dr) 
upon  the  tree.  The  chief  ufe  of  this  Plum  is  fo: 
flocks,  to  bud  the  more  generous  kinds  of  Plums  anc  ; 
Peaches  upon ;  as  alfo  for  the  Bruxelles  Apricot 
which  will  not  thrive  fo  well  upon  any  other  flock. 

31.  Prunus  fylveftris  major.  J.  B.  The  black  Bullace 
tree.  This  grows  wild  in  the  hedges  in  divers  part 
of  England,  and  is  rarely  cultivated  in  gardens. 

32.  Prunus  fylveftris,  frudu  majore  albo.  Rail  Syn j 
The  white  Bullace- tree.  This  grows  wild  as  the  for 
mer,  and  is  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens. 

33.  Prunus  fylveftris.  Ger.  Emac.  The  Black-thorn,  0, 
Sloe-tree.  This  is  very  common  in  the  hedges  almof 
every  where;  the  chief  ufe  of  this  tree  is  to  plant  fo 
hedges,  as  White-thorn,  &c.  and  being  of  quick 
growth,  is  very  proper  for  that  purpofe. 

All  the  forts  of  Plums  are  propagated  by  budding  0 
grafting  them  upon  flocks  of  the  Mufcle,  White  Pear 
St.  Julian,  Bcnum  Magnum,  or  any  other  forts  q 
free-lhooting  Plums.  The  manner  of  raifing  thel 
flocks  hath  been  already  exhibited  under  the  article  c 
Nurseries,  therefore  need  not  be  repeated  again  i 
this  place ;  but  I  would  obferve,  that  budding  <» 
much  preferable  to  grafting  for  thefe  forts  of  ftoh 
fruit-trees,  which  are  very  apt  to  gum,  whereve 
there  are  large  wounds  made  on  them. 

The  trees  fhould  not  be  more  than  one  year’s  growt 
from  the  bud  when  they  are  tranfplanted,  for  if  the. 
are  older,  they  feldom  lucceed  fo  well,  being  vei 
fubjedl  to  canker  ;  or  if  they  take  well  to  the  groun< 
commonly  produce  only  two  or  three  luxunail 
branches,  therefore  it  is  much  more  advifable  to  cnul 
young  plants.  ^  J 
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\t  manner  of  preparing  the  ground  (if  for  walls)  is 
fame  as  for  Peaches  ;  as  is  alfo  pruning  the  roots 
planting,  therefore  I  ffiall  forbear  repeating 
again.  The  diftance  which  thefe  trees  fhould  be 
mted  at,  muft  not  be  lefs  than  twenty-four  feet 
ainft-  high  walls  ;  and  if  the  wall  is  low,  they  fhould 
placed  thirty  feet  afunder. 
ams  fhould  have  a  middling  foil,  neither  too  wet 
I  heavy,  nor  over  light  and  dry,  in  either  of  which 
remes  they  feldom  do  fo  well ;  and  thofe  forts 
ich  are  planted  againft  walls,  fhould  have  an  eaft 
fouth-eaft  afpedt,  which  is  more  kindly  to  thefe 
lits  than  a  full  iouth  afpedt,  on  which  they  are  fub- 
to  fhrivel,  and  be  very  dry  •,  and  many  forts  will 
extreme  meally,  if  expofed  too  much  to  the  heat  of 
fun  *,  but  molt  forts  will  ripen  extremely  well  on 
>aliers,  if  rightly  managed. 

iere  are  fome  perfons  who  plant  Plums  for  (land- 
ls,  in  which  method  fome  of  the  ordinary  forts  will 
ar  very  well  •,  but  then  the  fruit  will  not  be  near  fo 
r  as  thofe  produced  on  efpaliers,  and  will  be  more 
danger  of  being  bruifed  or  blown  down  by  ftrong 
nds.  The  diftance  of  placing  them  for  efpaliers 
ift  be  the  fame  as  againft  walls,  as  muft  alfo  their 
ng  and  management ;  fo  that  -whatever  may  be 
eafter  mentioned  for  one,  fhould  be  likewiie  un- 
ftood  for  both, 
ams  do  not  only  produce  their  fruit  upon  the  laft 
ids  wood,  but  alfo  upon  curfons  or  fpurs,  which 
Tie  out  of  wood  that  is  many  years  old  •,  fo  that 
re  is  not  a  neceffity  of  lhortcning  the  branches,  in 
ler  to  obtain  new  fhoots  annually,  in  every  part  of 
tree  (as  in  Peaches,  Nedtarines,  &c.  hath  been  di- 
led)  ftnce  the  more  thefe  trees  are  pruned,  the  more 
uriant  they  grow,  until  the  ftrength  of  them  is 
laufted,  and  then  they  gum  and  fpoil  •,  therefore  the 
;ft  method  to  manage  thefe  trees  is,  to  lay  in  their 
iots  horizontally,  as  they  are  produced,  at  equal 
ances,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  leaves ; 

1  where  there  is  not  a  fufficient  quantity  of  branches 
1  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  the  tree,  there  the  ftioots 
y  be  pinched  the  beginning  of  May  (in  the  manner 
lath  been  directed  for  Peaches,  &c.)  which  will 
ife  them  to  produce  fome  lateral  branches  to  fup- 
thofe  places ;  and  during  the  growing  feafon,  all 
e-right  fhoots  fhould  be  difplaced,  and  fuch  as  are 
remain  muft  be  regularly  trained  in  to  the  wall  or 
alier,  which  will  not  only  render  them  beautiful, 

:  alfo  give  to  each  part  of  the  trees  an  equal  ad- 
stage  of  fun  and  air ;  and  hereby  the  fruit  will  be 
ays  kept  in  a  dudtile  growing  ftate,  which  they 
1  lorn  are,  when  overfhaded  with  fhoots  fome  part 
:he  feafon,  and  then  fuddenly  expofed  to  the  air,  by 
ing  off,  or  training  thofe  branches  in  their  proper 
ltion. 

ith  thus  carefully  going  over  thefe  trees  in  the  grow- 
feafon,  there  will  be  bur  little  work  to  do  to  them 
winter  •,  for  when  the  branches  are  fhortened,  the 
it  is  cut  away,  and  the  number  of  fhoots  in  • 
afed  ;  for  whenever  a  branch  is  fhortened,  there 
commonly  two  or  more  fhoots  produced  from  the 
:s  immediately  below  the  cut ;  fo  that  by  thus  un- 
Ifully  pruning,  many  perfons  crowd  their  trees  with 
inches,  and  thereby  render  wh'at  little  fruit  the 
es  produce,  very  fmall  and  ill-tafted  ;  which  is  very 
nmonly  found  in  too  many  gardens,  where  the  ma- 
^er,  perhaps,  thinks  himfelf  a  complete  mafter  of 
buiinefs ;  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee 
(ry  branch  of  a  fruit-tree  pafs  the  difcipline  of  the 
" ,  however  difagreeable  it  be  to  feveral  forts  of 
itfi.  And  it  is  common  to  fee  thefe  trees  planted  at 
diftance  of  fourteen  or  fixteen  feet,  fo  that  the  walls 
in  a  few  years  covered  with  branches  ;  and  then 
the  fhoots  are  cut  and  mangled  with  the  knife,  fo 
to  appear  like  a  ftumped  h.edge,  and  produce  little 
it ;  therefore  the  only  way  to  have  Plum-trees  in 
ad  order,  is  to  give  them  room,  and  extend  their 


inches 


at  full  length. 


lofe  few  rules  before  laid  down,  will  be  fufficient, 
-ue  obiervation-  be  joined  therewith,  to  inftrud  any 


perfori  in  the  right  management  of  thefe  forts  of  frifi  t- 
trees ;  therefore  I  ffiali  not  fay  any  more  on  that  iub- 
jeCt,  left  by  multiplying  inftrudUons,  it  may  render  it 
more  cbicure  to  a  learner. 

PSEUDOACACIA.  See  Robinia. 

PSEUDODIc  i  AMNUS,  See  Marrubium. 

P  S  I D I  U  M.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  541.  Guajava.  To  urn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  660.  tab.  44.3.  The  Guava-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  b  ell- fo  aped  empaiement  of  cm  leaf  divided 
into  five  oval  points  at  the  top.  It  hath  five  oval ,  concave , 
fpreading petals ,  indented  in  the  empaiement ,  with  a  great 
number  of  ftamina  which  are  jhorter  than  the  petals ,  and 
are  infer  ted  in  the  empaiement ,  terminated  by  j, mall  fummits. 
It  has  a  roundifo  germen  fituated  under  the  flower ,  [up- 
porting  a  long  awl-Jhaped  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  fimple  fitig- 
ma  \  the  germen  afterzvard  becomes  a  large  oval  fruit 
crowned  by  the  empaiement ,  inclofing  a  great  number  cf 
f  mall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  many  ftamina  which  are  in- 
ferted  in  the  empaiement,  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Psidium  (Pyriferum)  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  pedun- 
culis  unifloris.  Pfidium  with  oval  fpear-foaped  leaves , 
and  one  flower  on  each  foot-ftalk.  -Guajava  alba  dulcis. 
Hort.  Amft.  vol.  i.  p.  121.  The  fiweet  white  Guava. 

2.  Psidium  ( Pomiferum )  foliis  ovatis,  pedunculis  tri- 
floris.  Pfidium  with  Gval  leaves  and  foot-fia/ks  with  three 
flowers.  Guajabo  pomifera  Indica,  pomis  rotundis. 
C.  B.  P.  437.  The  red  Guava. 

Both  thefe  forts  grow  naturally  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft- 
Indies ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  third  with  a  large  white 
fruit,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  variety  of 
the  common  Guava,  or  of  that  with  the  fmall  white 
fruit  •,  though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  the  former, 
becaufe  I  have  raifed  many  plants  from  the  feeds  of 

*•  the  fmall  white  Guava,  which  have  produced  fruit 
in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  and  have  not  varied  from  their 
parent  plant. 

The  common  red  Guava  hath  a  pretty  thick  trunk, 
which  rifes  twenty  feet  high,  covered  with  a  fmooth 
bark,  and  divides  into  many  branches  toward  the  top 
thefe  are  angular,  and  garniflied  with  oval  leaves  two 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  broad 
in  the  middle,  rounded  at  both  ends  ;  they  have  a 
ftrong.  midrib,  and  many  veins  running  toward  the 
hdes,  of  a  light  green  colour,  {landing  oppofite  upon 
very  fhort  foot-ftalks.  From  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
the  flowers  come  out  upon  foot-ftalks,  about  an  inch, 
and  a  half  long ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  large, 
roundiffi,  concave,  white  petals,  which  are  inferted  in 
the  empaiement,  and  within  thefe  are  a  great  number 
of  ftamina  which  are  fhorter  than  the  petals,  terminated 
by  lmall  fummits ;  thefe  ftamina  are  alfo  inferted  in  the 
empaiement.  Under  the  flower  is  fituated  a  roundifh 
germen,  fupporting  a  very  long  awl-fhaped  ftyle, 
crowned  by  a  Ample  ftigma.  After  the  flower  is  paft, 
the  germen  becomes  a  large  oval  fruit,  fhaped  like  a 
Pomegranate,  having  one  cell,  crowned  by  the  em¬ 
paiement  of  the  flower,  and  filled  with  fmall  feeds  ; 
the  fruit,  when  ripe,  has  an  agreeable  odour.  They 
are  much  eaten  in  the  Weft-Indies,  both  by  men  and 
beafts  ;  and  the  feeds,  which  pafs  whole  through  the 
body,  and  are  voided  with  the  excrement  grow, 
whereby  the  trees  are  fpread  over  the  ground  where 
they  are  permitted  to  grow.  This  fruit  is  very 
aftringent,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  wkh  Pome¬ 
granate,  fo  fhotild  be  avoided  by  thofe  perfons  who 
are  fubjedt  to  be  coftive. 

The  large  white  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of 
the  Weft-Indies,  and  is  often  found  intermixed  with 
the  former,  fo  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  an  accidental 
variety  arifing  from  the  fame  feeds.  This  differs  from 
the  former  in  the  colour  of  the  midrib  of  the  leaves, 
which  in  this  are  pale,  but  thofe  of  the  former  are  red. 
The  flowers  and  fruit  of  this  are  larger,  and  the  inude 
of  the  fruit  is  white. 
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'The  leaves  of  the  f mi  all  white  Guava  are  like  theft  of 
the  larger,  but  the  branches  of  the  tree  are  not  io  an- 
o-ular-,  the  flowers  are  much  fmaller,  and  the  fruit  is 
no  larger  than  a  middling  Gooleberry,  but  wnen  ripe 
has  a  very  llrong  aromatic  flavour.  1  his  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated,  by  feeds,  which  mull  oe 
procured  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally 
o' row ;  if  thefe  are  brought  over  in  the  entire  fruit,  ga¬ 
thered  full  ripe,  the  feeds  will  more  certainly  fucceed  ; 
thefe  fliould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  rich  kitchen- 
garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark,  giving  them  water  from  time  to  time  as  the 
earth  dries  •,  in  about  fix  weeks  the  plants  will  appeal 
(if  the  feeds  are  good)  and  muil  have  free  air  admit¬ 
ted  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  or  the  ieafon  ; 
when  the  plants  have  obtained  ftrength  enough  to  be 
removed,  they  fliould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot, 
filled  with  the  like  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh 
hot-bed,  (hading  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have 
taken  new  root  •,  then  they  fhould  have  a  large  (hare 
of  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  they  muft 
alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water  in  iummer. 
When  the  plants  have  filled  thefe  final!  pots  with  their 
roots,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  and  their  roots 
pared,  then  put  into  larger  pots  filled  with  the  fame 
fort  of  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again, 
where  they  fhould  remain  till  autumn,  when  they 
muft  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  itove  :  during 
the  winter  they  fliould  have  a  moderate  warmth,  and 
not  too  much  water,  and  in  iummer  they  will  require 
plenty  of  wet,  and  in  hot  weather  a  great  (hare  of  air ; 
with  this  management  the-plants  will  produce  flowers 
and  fruit  the  third  year,  and  may  be  continued  a  long 

time.  _  T  . 

PS  OR  ALE  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  801.  Flor.  Leyd. 

Prod.  372.  Barba  Jovis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  40. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empdement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  five 
parts ,  the  lower  fegments  being  twice  the  length  of  the 

■  other.  The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind,  it  hath  five 
petals ;  the  ftandard  is  rokndifh,  and  indented  at  the  top. 
The  wings  are  fmall ,  obtufe ,  and  moon-fh'eped  ;  the  keel  is 
moon-fhaped,  and  compofed  of  two  petals.  It  hath  nine 
flamina  joined  together ,  and  one  brtftly  ft  amina ft  dnding  fe- 
parate,  terminated  by  roundifh  fumrmts,  with  a  linear  Air¬ 
men  fupporiing  an  awl- flo aped  rifing  ftyie,  crowned  by  an 
obtufe  fligyna.  T he  gerrnen  afterward  turns  to  a  fender 
comprejfed  pod,  inclofmg  one  kidney -flo  aped  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feeftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  feyenteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thole 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  joined  in  two 
bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Psoralea  {Pinnata )  foliis  pinnatis,  floribus  axillari- 
bus.  Hort.  Upfal.  225.  Pforalea  with  winged  leaves , 
and  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fltdes  of  the  fltalks.  Bar¬ 
ba  jovis  Africana,  foliis  viridibus  pinnatis,  flore  cas- 
ruleo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  40.  African  Jupiter’s 
Beard,  with  green  winged  leaves  and  a  blue  flower. 

2.  Psoralea  ( Hirta )  foliis  ternatis  foliolis  ovatis,  caule 
fruticofo  hirfuto,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Pfo¬ 
ralea  with  trifoliate  oval  leaves ,  a  hairy  florubby  fialk, 
and  flowers  growing  in  fpikes  terminating  the  branches. 
Barba  jovis  Americana  frutelcens,  foliis  fubrotundis, 
floribus  fpicatis  purpureis.  Houft.  MSS.  Shrubby 
American  Jupiter’ s  Beard,  with  roundiflo  leaves  and  pur¬ 
ple  fpiked  flowers. 

3.  Psoralea  [Procumbens)  foliis  pinnatis  argenteis,  cau- 
libus  procumbentis,  floribus  axillaribus.  Pforalea  with 
Jilvery  winged  leaves,  trailing  Jlalks,  and  flowers  proceed- 
ir.g  from  the  fides  of  the  Jlalks.  Barba  Jovis  Malaba- 
rica  annua  procumbens  argentea,  floribus  minimis 
purpureis.  Ed.  Prior.  Annual ,  trailing ,  Jilvery  Jupi¬ 
ter’s  Beard  of  Malabar,  with  the  leaft  purple  flowers. 

4.  Psoralea  ( Scandens )  foliis  pinnatis,  caule  ramofo 
fcandente,  floribus  alaribus  feffilibus.  Pforalea  with 
winged  leaves,  a  climbing  branching  fialk,  and  flowers 
fitting  clofe  at  the  wings  of  the  fialk.  Barba  jovis  Ame¬ 


ricana  fcandens,  floribus  cmruleis,  ad  alas  foljor 
conglomerate.  Houft.  MSS.  Climbing  American  Ju 
ter’ s' Beard,  with  blue  flowers  growing  in  clujfers  at 
wings  of  the  leaves. 

a.  Psoralea  ( Capitdta )  foliis  ternatis,  caule  fruti 
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ramofiffimo,  floribus  capitatis  pedunculatis  alarib 
Pforalea  with  trifoliate  leaves,  a  very  branching  fijrti , 
fialk,  and  flew ers  growing  Hi  heads,  which  have  f cot-fid 
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proceeding  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves.  Barba  jo 
Americana  frutelcens  hirfuta,  floribus.  cseruleis  cc 
glomeratis.  Houft.  MSS.  Shrubby,  hairy ,  Ameru 
Jupiter’s  Beard,  with  blue  cUftered  flowers. 

6.  Psoralea  {Annua)  foliis  pinnatis,  fpicis  termini 

bus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  764.  Pforalea  with  winged leav 
and  flowers  growing  in  fpikes  terminating  the  branch, 
Barba  Jovis  Americana  annua,  humilis,  ramofiffin: 
floribus  cseruleis  fpicatis.  Houft.  MSS.  Lew,  vt 
branching ,  annual ,  American  Jupiter’s  Beard ,  with  hi 
fpiked  flowers.  _  _ 

7.  Psoralea  ( Humilits )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  rotunc 

oribus  villofis,  floribus  capitatis  alaribus  termina 
bufque,  caule  fruticofo.  Pforalea  with  winged  leai 
having  hairy  round  lobes ,  flowers  growing  in  heads  fro 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  at  the  end  of  the  branch, 
and  a  florubby  fialk.  Barba  Jovis  Americana,  humil 
rotundifolia  &  villofa,  Acre  vario.  Houft.  MSS.  Lo\ 
American  Jupiter’s  Beard ,  with  a  round  hairy  leaf  at. 
a  variable  flower.  ’  _  'tVB  ’  " 

8.  Psoralea  {B'tumin.ofa)  foliis  omnibus  ternatis,  p< 
dunculis  capitatis.  Here.  Upfal.  225.  Pforalea  wit 
trifoliate  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  in  heads.  T rife 
jium  bitumen  redolens.  C.  B.  P.  327.  Trefoil  with 

bituminous  fleent.  ■  ’  V  y. 

9.  Psoralea  {Angufii folia)  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovato 
lanceolatis,  floribus  capitatis.  Pforalea  with  trifolkt 
leaves  having  oval  fpear-floaped  lobes,  and  flowers  grown 
in  heads.  Trifolium  bitumen  redolens  anguftifoliun 
ac  fempervirens.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  32.  Trefoi 
f  uelling  like  Bitumen ,  with  a  narrow  evergreen  leaf. 

10.  Psoralea  {Corylifolia)  foliis  fitnplicibua  ovatis 
Hort.  Upfal.  225.  Pforalea  with  oval Jhnple  leaves.  Lore 
affinis  coryli  folio.  Dodart.  Acad.  Scien.  4.  p.  2 Sp. 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  I  have  frequently  received  the 
feeds.  This  rifes  with  a  foft  florubby  ftalk  four  or  five 
feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  deep  green  winged  leaves,  compolec 
of  three  or  four  pair  of  very  narrow  linear  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot- 
ftalks,  which  come  out  without  any  order  on  every 
fide  the  branches.  The  flowers  fit  very  clofe  to  tin 
branches,  coming  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
they  are  often  in  clufters.  The  ftandard,  which  i 
erebl  and  reflexed  at  the  top,  is  of  a  fine  blue;  th< 
wings  are  pale,  and  the  keel  white  ;  thefe  are  fui 
ceeded  by  fhort  pods  the  length  of  the  empalementj 
each  containing  one  kidney-fnaped  feed.  _  Itflowei. 
great  part  of  iummer,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn 
This  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  b. 
fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  plain 
come  up,  they  muft  not  be  drawn  weak,  for  as  than 
are  not  tender,  fo  they  fliould  have  airland  but  Intj 
heat.  When  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhoulci  b 
planted  in  feparate  fmall  pots.  Idled  with  light  Ln 
and  plunged  again  into  the  bed,  fhading  them  fmn 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  rooty,  tnen  the 
fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  into  whic 
they  fhould  be  removed  about  the  end  of  May,  an 
kept  abroad  till  Ocftober  •,  then  they  muft  be  place 
in  the  green-houle,  and  treated  in  the  lame  way  a 
other  plants  from  the  fame  country.  It  may  alfo  b 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be  planted  durin 
any  of  the  fummer  months,  on  a  bed  of  light  eartf 
covering  them  clofe  with  either  bell  or  hand-giant1, 
fliading  them  from  the  fun,  and  gently  refrelmn 
them  with  water  as  the  ground  dries  ;  when  they 
taken  root,  they  muft  be  hardened  gradually,  and  the 
tranfplanted  into  fmall  pots,  and  treated  like  the  fee* 
ling  plants. 

°  '  •  I 
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it  m  fmall  clufters  from  the  wings  of 
ey  are  fmall,  of  a  bright  blue  colour, 


’he  fecond  fort  was  difccvered  by  the  late  Dr.  ITouf- 
un  at  La  Vera  Cruz  •,  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  (talk 
iree  or  four  feet  high,  fendingout  a  few  fide  branches, 
hich  are  garnifhed  with  oval  trifoliate  leaves  which 
e  hairy,  Handing  upon  (lender  foot-ftalks.  The 
ewers  .are  collected  in  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
arches  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  colour,  and  are  fuc- 
■eded  by  fhort  pods,  each  containing  one  kidney- 
aped  feed.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mud 
t  iown  upon  a  hot- bed,  and  the  plants  afterward 
eated  in  the  lame  way  as  plants  from  hot  countries; 
ut  as  this  is  an  abiding  plant,  fo  they  mult  be  re- 
oved  into  the  Hove  in  autumn,  and  kept  in  a  mode- 
te  warmth  in  winter;  and  in  fummer  they  mull 
;ive  a  large  (hare  pf  free  air,  but  fnould  conftantly 
rnain  in  the  Hove  ;  the  fecond  year  they  will  produce 
jvvers,  and  fometimes  their  feeds  will  ripen  in  Eng- 
nd. 

he  feeds  of  the  third  fort  were  brought  me  from 
lalabar;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  with  trailing  ftalks 
>out  eight  inches  long,  garnifhed  with  filvery  leaves, 
impofed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  narrow  lobes,  ter- 
inated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  grow  in  fmall 
ufters  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves;  they  are  fmall, 
d  of  a  purple  colour ;  the  feed-pods  are  fhort,  and 
ive  one  fmall  kidney-llraped  feed  in  each.  This  is 
opagated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fecond 
rt. 

he  fourth  fort  was  dilcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
un  at  Campeachy,  where  it  grows  naturally.  This 
th  {lender.,  fhrubby,  climbing  ftalks,  which  twine 
out  any  neighbouring  fupporr,  and  rife  to  the 
ight  of  fix  or  feven  feet,  garnifhed  with  winged 
ives-  compofed  of  three  pair  of  fmall,  oval,  obtufe 
bes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  come 

the  leaves ; 
and  are  fuc- 

sded  by  fhort  pods,  including  one  kidney-fhaped 
;d. 

he  fifth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  fame  gentleman, 
owing  naturally  at  Campeachy.  This  rifes  with  a 
ubby  ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  put 
my  long  (lender  branches  on  every  fide,  garnifhed 
th  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  fmall  and 
idge-fhaped.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
ngs  of  the  leaves  in,clofe  fmall  heads,  Handing  upon 
etty  long  foot-ftalks  ;  they  .are  blue,  and  are  (de¬ 
eded  by  fhort  pods,  each  containing  a  Angle  kid- 
y-fhaped  feed. 

hefe  two  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
fown  upon  a  hot-bed;  and  when  the  plants  come 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  third 
ft. 

ae  fixth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
un  at  La  Vera  Cruz ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  with 
L  /ery  branching  herbaceous  ftalk,  rifling  a  foot  and 
>  naif  high,  fpreading  wide  on  every  fide,  garnifhed 
th  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of 
rrow  wedge-fhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
e.  The  flowers  are  collected  in  clofe  oblong  fpikes, 
ruinating  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
ight  blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  pods, 
ch  containing  a  Angle  kidney-fin  aped  feed.  This  is 
npagated  by  feeds,  and  requires -the  fame  treatment 
the  fourth  fort. 

he  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz, 
mu  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  the  feeds, 
his  hath  an  upright  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  five 
fix  feet  high,  having  a  few  fide  branches,  which 
e  clofely  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
tee  or  four  pair  of  fmall,  roundifh,  hairy  lobes,  ter- 
maled  by  an  odd  one.  The  Bowers  are  collected 
fmall  heads,  coming  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
ives,  and  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  yel- 
w  and  red  intermixed,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fliort 
)ds,  containing  one  kidney-fhaped  feed.  This  fort 
quires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  third, 
he  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
d  Italy  ;  the  root  of  this  is  perennial,  but  the  ftalk 
not  of  long  duration,  feldom  lafting  more  than  two 
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years;  it  rifes,  about  two  feet  high,  fending  oir  r.wd 
or  three  (lender  branches,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oval,  about  two  inches  long, 
and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  (landing  upon  long 
foot-ftalks  ;  thefe,  it  handled,  emit  a  ftreng  Lent  of 
bitumen.  1  ne  flowers  are  collected  in  heads,  and 
have  foot-ftalks  feven  or  eight  inches  long  ;  they  are 
blue,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fliort  pods  containing  one 
feed. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  alfo  iri 
Jamaica,  from  both  which  countries  I  have  received 
the  feeds.  This  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  former,  but  i  have  many  years  propagated  both 
by  feeds,  and  have  never  found  either  of  them  vary. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  much  longer  and  narrower 
than  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and  are  rounded  at 
their  bafe ;  the  ftalks  are  fhrubby,  and  are  of  longer 
duration  ;  the  heads  of  the  flowers  are  fmaller,  and 
the  leaves  have  not  fo  ftrong  an  odour.  Thefe  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  flown  on  a  bed 
of  light  earth  in  April,  and  in  May  the  plants  will 
come  up,  when  they  lhould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  as  loon  as  they  are  fit  to  remove  they  fnould  be 
tranfplanted.  Thofe  of  the  eighth  fort  will  live  thro’ 
the  winter  in  the  open  air,  if  they  are  planted  in  a 
warm  dry  border ;  but  the  ninth  fort  requires  fame 
fhelter  in  winter,  fo  thefe  fnould  be  planted  in  pots, 
and  put  into  a  common  frame  in  winter,  where  they 
may  be  fereened  from  hard  froft.  Thefe  plants  flower 
from  June  to  autumn,  and  perfect  their  feeds  annu¬ 
ally. 

1  he  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant ;  the  ftalks  rife  two  feet  high,  and  are 
garnifhed  at  each  joint  by  one  oval  leaf  about  two 
inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  broad,  having 
one  ftrong  midrib,  from  which  come  out  feveral  veins, 
which  run  toward  the  top  of  the  leaf.  The  flowers 
ftand  upon  long  (lender  foot-ftalks,  which  come  out 
at  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  collected  into 
fmall  round  heads,  and  are  of  a  pale  fiefli  colour.  .  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  upon  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  into  feparate  fmall  pots 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  (hading  them  from  the  fun 
till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  they  muft 
have  free  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather,  and 
gently  watered  as  often  as  they  require  it.  When  the 
plants  have  filled  the  pots  with  their  roots,  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  larger,  and  the  beginning 
of  July  they  may  be  removed  into  an  airy  glafs-cafe, 
where  they  may  be  defended  from  cold,  but  fhould 
have  free  air  in  warm  weather ;  with  this  care  the 
plants  will  flower  and  ripen  their  feeds. 

PSYLLIUM.  See  Plantago. 

P  T  R  A  M  I  C  A.  See  Achillea. 

PXELE  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  141.  Shrub  Trefoil. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  fmall ,  and  cut  into  flour 
acute  flegments ,  The  flower  has  four  oval  fpear-fhaped 
petals ,  which  flpread  open  flat ;  it  hath  flour  awl-fhaped 
Jtamina  terminated  by  roundifh  flummits and  an  orbicular 
comprejfed  germen,  flupporting  a  floor t  ftyle,  crowned  by 
two  obtufe  ftigmas .  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
roundifo  membranaceous  capfule  with  two  cells.,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  obtufe  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Limxeus’s  fourth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1  Ptelea  ( Trifoliata )  foliis  ternatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

1 1 8  ■  Ptelea  with  trifoliate  leaves.  F rutex  Virginianus 
trifolius,  ulmi  famaris.  Pluk.  Aim.  1 59.  Virginia 
T ref  oil  Shrub ,  with  feeds  like  Elm ,  commonly  called  Caro¬ 
lina  Shrub  Trefoil. 

2.  Ptelea  {Vifcofa)  foliis  fimplicibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant* 

1 1 8.  Ptelea  with  fingle  leaves.  Carpinus  vifeofa,  fali- 
cis  folio  integro  oblongo.  Bunn.  Zeyl.  55.  tab.  23, 

",  Vifcous  Hornbeam  with  an  entire  oblong  Willovo  leaf.  Plu- 
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ffiier  has  titled  it  Staphyllodendron  Americanum  foliis 
laufi  artguftis.  Cat.  18.  American  Bladder  Nut,  with 

•narrow  Bay  leaves.  . 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  it 

Was  firft  difcovered  in  Virginia  by  Mr.  Banifter,  who 
fent  the  feeds  to  England,  from  which  fome  plants 
were  raifed  at  Fulham,  and  fome  ether  curious  gar¬ 
dens  •,  but  being  planted  in  the  open  air,  they  were 
deftroyed  by  a  fevere  winter,  fothat  there  were  fcarce 
any  of  the  plants  left  in  England.  In  1724,  Mr. 
Carefby  font  over  a  good  quantity  of  the  feeds  from 
Carolina,  which  fucceeded  fo  well  as  to  furnifh  many 
gardens  with  the  plants.  This  rifos  with  an  upright 
woody  ftem  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  dividing  upward 
into  many  branches,  covered  with  a  frnooth  grayilh 
bark  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves  Handing  upon 
Iona  Voot-ftalks.  The  lobes  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
frnooth,  and  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  pale  on  their  under  •,  thefe  come  out  late  in  the 
fprincr  foon  after  which  the  bunches  of  flower-buds 
appear,  which  is  generally  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
the  leaves  being  then  but  fmall,  and  afterward  m- 
creafe  in  their  fize,  but  are  not  fully  grown  till  the 
flowers  decay.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large 
bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  an 
herbaceous  white  colour,  compofed  of  four  or  five 
fhort  petals,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  thefe  are  faftened 
at  their  bafe  to  afliort  empalement,  cut  into  four  feg- 
ments  almoft  to  the  bottom.  In  the  center  is  fituated 
an  orbicular  comprefied  germen  fupporting  a  fhort 
flyle,  which  is  attended  by  four  awl-fhaped  ftamina ; 
the  o-ermen  afterward  turns  to  a  capfule  furrounded 
by  aleafy  border,  having  two  cells,  each  containing 

one  feed.  . 

Thefe  fhrubs  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  pots  of  frefh  rich  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed.  The  bed;  time 
for  planting  them  is  in  the  beginning  of  March,  but 
they  muft  be  carefully  managed  fo  as  not  to  have 
too  much  heat,  and  fhaded  from  the  fun  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day,  otherwife  they  will  not  fucceed.  They 
ibay  alfo  be  propagated  by  layers,  but  thefe  are  often 
two  years  before  they  take  root  •,  but  if  good  feeds 
Can  be  procured  either  here  or  from  abroad,  the 
plants  raifed  from  thofe  will  be  much  ftronger 
than  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  either  of  the  for- 


fner  methods. 

Thefe  feeds  may  be  fown  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  in  a  warm  fheltered  fltuation, 
where,  if  the  ground  is  moiftened  in  dry  weather,  the 
plants  will  come  up  in  fix  weeks  ;  but  if  the  feeds  are 
fown  in  pots,  and  placed  on  a  very  moderate  hot-bed, 
the  plants  will  come  up  fooner,  and  make  greater 
progrefs  the  firft  year  ;  but  they  muft  not  be  forced  or 
drawn,  for  that  will  make  them  very  tender  ;  therefore 
in  June  the  plants  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air, 
in  a  fheltered  fltuation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
froft  comes  on,  when  thofe  in  the  pots  lhould  be  ei¬ 
ther  placed  under  a  common  frame,  to  fhelter  them 
from  fevere  froft,  or  the  pots  plunged  into  the  ground, 
near  a  hedge,  that  the  froft  may  be  prevented  from 
penetrating  through  the  Tides  of  the  pots  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  The  following  fpring  the  plants  may 
be  planted  into  a  nurfery-bed,  at  about  one  foot  dif- 
tance,  where  they  may  grow  two  years,  by  which 
time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain. 

Thefe  plants  are  a  little  tender  while  they  are  young, 
therefore  will  require  fome  protedtion  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  year,  but  particularly  from  the  early  frofts  in 
autumn,  which  frequently  kills  the  tops  of  the  ten¬ 
der  fhoots  before  they  are  hardened  •,  and  the  more 
vigorous  the  plants  have  grown  the  preceding  fum- 
mer,  the  greater  danger  there  is  of  their  being  killed, 
therefore  they  fhould  be  fereened  either  with  mats  or 
fome  other  covering  •,  but  as  they  advance  in  ftrength, 
they  become  more  hardy,  and  are  rarely  injured  by 
froft. 

Thefecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies;  it  is 
very  common  in  moft  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft-In- 
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dies.  This  fends  up  feveral  ftalks  from  the  root,  aboi 
the  fize  of  a  man’s  arm,  fending  out  feveral  uprigl 
branches,  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark,  which  fre 
quently  feparates  from,  the  wood,  and  hangs  loofe 
they  are  garnifhed  with  fluff  leaves,  which  vary  greatl 
in  their  fhape  and  fize,  fome  being  four  inches  lon.c 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  others  are  not  thrt 
inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  •,  the 
are  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  and  of  a  light  green,  growin 
with  their  points  upward,  and  have  very  fhort  fooi 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  th 
branches  in  a  fort  of  racemus,  each  Handing  upon 
ftender  foot-ftalk  about  an  inch  long  ;  they  havefoi 
folid  channelled  petals  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  ha- 
ing  four  ftamina  which  fpread  open,  and  in  the  cer 
ter  is  fituated  a  roundifh  comprefied  germen,  whic 
afterward  turns  to  a  comprefied  caplule  with  thre 
cells,  furrounded  by  a  broad  leafy  border,  each  ce 
containing  one  or  two  roundifh  feeds.  • 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  otj 
tained  frefh  from  abroad,  will  rife  eafily  upon  a  hot,! 
bed  :  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhdulJ 
be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  lighj 
loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner! 
bark,  fhadingthem  from  the  fun  till  they  have  take) 
new  root ;  then  they  fhould  have  free  air  admitted  t| 
them  every  day  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  th] 
feafon,  for  they  muft  not  be  drawn  up  weak,  no 
fhould  they  have  too  much  water.  In  the  autumi 
the  plants  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  where  the : 
fhould  have  a  temperate  warmth  in  winter,  but  du 
ring  that  feafon  little  water  fhould  be  given  them ;  no 
fhould  they  have  too  much  heat,  for  either  of  theft 
will  foon  deftroy  them  :  as  the  plants  obtain  ftrength 
they  will  become  more  hardy,  and  may  be  fet  ahroac 
in  the  open  air  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  heat  0 
fummer,  but  it  fhould  be  in  a  fheltered  fltuation ; 
winter  they  muft  be  placed  in  a  ftove,  kept  to  a  mo 
derate  temperature  of  warmth,  for  the  plants  will  no 
live  in  a  green-houfe  here. 

This  was  formerly  fhewn  for  the  Tea-tree  in  manyo 
the  European  gardens,  where  it  many  years  palled  fo 
it  among  thofe  who  knew  no  better. 

PULEGIUM.  Raii  Meth.  Plant.  61.  Mentha! 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  IT.  189.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  633.  [Thi; 
plant  takes  its  name  from  Pulex,  a  flea •,  becauftl 
being  burnt,  it  is  faid  to  drive  away  fleas.]  Penny! 
royal,  or  Pudden-grafs. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  of  one  leaf  j 
cut  into  five  parts.  The  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind  fit  hat  1 
one  petal  with  a  fhort  tube ,  divided  at  the  brim  into  fou 
parts  ;  the  helmet ,  or  upper  lip  of  the  flower ,  is  entire 
the  lower  is  cut  into  three  equal  fegments.  It  hath  fou. 
ftamina,  two  being  longer  than  the  other ,  terminated  b\ 
roundifh  fummits ,  and  a  four-pointed  germen,  fupporting 
an  ere  ft  flyle,  crowned  by  a  bifid  fligma.  The  germen  cj\ 
ter  ward  become  four  fmall  feeds ,  fitting  in  the  empalemen  j 
of  the  flower. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fectioij 
of  Mr.  Ray’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  includes  the  herb, 
with  whorled  flowers  which  have  fcarce  any  helmet' 
but  are  cut  into  equal  fegments.  Tournefort  am* 
Linnaeus  place  this  under  the  genus  of  Mentha,  t< 
which  it  may  properly  be  joined  ;  but  as  this  is  a  til 
tie  which  has  been  long  known  in  the  Chops  and  gar| 
dens,  fo  I  have  chofe  to  continue  it. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pulegium  ( ' Vulgar e )  foliis  ovatis  obtufis,  ftaminibul 
corollam  aequantibus,  caule  repente.  Pennyroyal  wit | 
oval  cbtufe  leaves ,  ftamina  equalling  the  petal,  and  a  creepi 
ing  ftalk.  Pulegium  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  Common  cij 
broad-leaved  Pennyroyal. 

2.  Pulegium  ( Ereftum )  foliis  lanceolatis,  ftarriinibul 
corolla  longioribus,  caule  eredto.  Pennyroyal  svit\ 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  ftamina  longer  than  the  petal,  and  a\ 
upright  ftalk.  Pulegium  Hifpanicum  eredtum,  ftamijj 
nibus  florum  extantibus.  Adt.  Phil.  London.  Uprigl^ 
Spanifh  Pennyroyal ,  whofe  ftamina  ft  and  cut  from  til 
flowers. 

3.  Pol 
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.J  ^ulboium  (Cervimm)  foliis  linearibus,  floribus  ver- 
*  icillatis  terminalibufque.  Pennyroyal  with  linear  leaves, 
nd  flowers  growing  in  whorls  at  the  ends  of  the  /talks. 
>ukgium  anguftifplium.  C.  13.  P.  Narrow-leaved 


ennyroyal. 

;he  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  moift  commons, 
/here  the  water  ftands  in  winter,  in  many  parts  of 
England.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  perennial  j  the 
alks  are  fmooth  and  trail  upon  the  ground,  putting 
ut  roots  at  every  joint,  whereby  it  ipreads  and  pro¬ 
agates  very  fait  *  the  ftalks  are  garniflied  at  each 
jint  by  two  oval  leaves,  which  are  for  the  raoft  part 
ntire.  The  flowers  grow  toward  the  upper  part  of 
ie  branches,  coming  out  juft  above  the  leaves  at 
ach  joint,  in  whoris ;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  co- 
)ur,  fmall  and  galeated,  the  helmet  being  entire  ; 
hereas  in  the  Mint,  this  is  indented  at  the  point, 
he  ftaminaof  the  flowers  are  of  the  lame  length  with 
hie  petal,  but  the  ftyle  is  fomewhat  longer;  the 
/hole  plant  has  a  very  ltrong  fmell,  and  a  hot  aroma- 
c  tafte.  There  is  a  diddled  water  of  this  plant  and 
fo  an  oil,  which  is  kept  in  the  fhops  for  medicinal 
fe.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  a  white  flower, 
hich  is  fo  me  times  found  growing  naturally  in  Eng- 
ind. 

he  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  were  fent  me  from  Gi- 
raltar,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  but 
ad  been  before  introduced  into  feveral  gardens, 
here  it  had  been  cultivated  to  fupply  the  markets, 
’he  ftalks  of  this  grow  ere<5t  and  near  a  foot  high  ; 
le  leaves  are  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the 
immon  fort,  the  whorls  of  flowers  are  much  larger, 
id  their  ftamina  are  longer  than  the  petals.  This 
irt  hath  almoft  fuperfeded  the  firft  in  the  markets, 
>r  as  the  ftalks  grow  eredt,  fo  it  is  much  ealier  to 
it  and  tie  in  bunches  than  the  common  fort  it  al- 
comes  earlier  to  flower,  and  has  a  brighter  appear- 
rce,  but  whether  it  is  as  good  for  ufe,  I  lhall  leave 
be  determined  by  thofe  whofe  province  it  be- 
ngs  to. 

he  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
id  Italy,  it  is  called  Elart’s  Pennyroyal.  This  is 
fome  preferred  to  the  common  fort  for  medici- 
ufe  •,  the  ftalks  of  this  grow  eredt,  near  two  feet 
gh,  fending  out  fide  branches  all  their  length  •,  the 
aves  are  very  narrow,  and  of  a  thicker  fubftance 
an1  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  the  whorls  of  flowers 
e  rather  larger  ;  the  fcent  is  not  quite  fo  ftrong  as 
at  of  the  firft  fort,  and  the  ftalks  are  frequently 
rminated  .by  whorls  of ‘flowers.  This  is  cultivated 
gardens  here,  and  flowers  about  the  fame  time  as 
e  common  fort.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with 
hite  flowers,  which  grows  taller  than  that  with  pur- 
flowers,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  different  fort. 

11  thefe  plants  propagate  themfelves  very  faft  by 
eir  branches  trailing  upon  the  ground,  which  emit 
ots  at  every  joint,  and  fallen  themfelves  into  the 
rth,  and  fend  forth  new  branches ;  fo  that  no  more 
required  in  their  culture,  than  to  cut  off  any  of 
efe  rooted  branches,  and  plant  them  out  in  frefh 
:ds,  allowing  them  at  leaft  a  foot  from  plant  to  plant 
Try  way,  that  they  may  have  room  to  grow  ;  or 
e  young  fhoots  of  thefe  planted  in  the  fpring,  will 
ke  root  like  Mint. 

he  bell  time  for  this  work  is  in  September,  that  the 
ants  may  be  rooted  before  winter  •,  for  if  the  old 
ots  are  permitted  to  remain  fo  clofe  together,  as 
ey  generally  grow  in  the  compafs  of  a  year,  they 
e  fubjedt  to  rot  in  winter ;  befides  the  young  plants 
ill  be  much  ftronger,  and  produce  a  larger  crop  the 
cceeding  fummer,  than  if  they  were  removed  in  the 
ring.  Thefe  plants  all  love  a  moift  ftrong  foil,  in 
hich  they  will  flourifh  exceedingly. 

P  LMONARIA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  136.  tab. 

5.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  184.  [fo  called  from  Pulmones, 
it.  the  lungs,  becaute  fuppofqd  to  be  a  very  good 
edicament  for  the  lungs.]  Lungwort;  in  French, 
dmcnaire. 

The  Characters  are, 

ie  flower  hath  a  cylindrical ,  five-cornered,  permanent 
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empalement  of  one  leaf  \  cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  top. 
The  flower  is  of  one  petal ,  having  a  cylindrical  tube  the 
length  of  the  empalement ,  cut  at  the  top  into  five  parts , 
which  fpread  open ,  but  the  chaps  are  pervious.  It  hath 
five  fh or t  ftamina,  terminated  by  ereSt  fummits  which  clofe 
together ,  and  four  germen  fupporting  a  floor  t  ftyle ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  an  obtufe  indented  ftigma.  2  he  germen  afterward 
turn  to  four  roundifh feeds,  fitting  in  the  bottom  of  the  em¬ 
palement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants  whofe 
flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle^ 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pulmonaria  ( Officinalis )  foliis  radicalibus  ovato- 
cordatis  fcabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  44.  Lungwort  whofe 
lower  leaves  are  oval,  heart-Jhaped,  and  rough.  Pul¬ 
monaria  vulgaris,  maculofo  folio.  Cluf.  Hift.  169. 
Common  /potted  Lungwort,  or  Jerufalem  Cowftip. 

2.  Pulmonaria  ( Alpina )  foliis  caulinis  ovatis  glabris, 
floribus  patulis,  fegmentis  obtufiufculis.  Lungwort 
with  oval  fmooth  leaves  to  the  ftalks,  fpr ending  flowers , 
and  obtufe  fegments.  Pulmonaria  Alpina,  foliis  molli- 
bus  fubrotundis,  fiore  cseruleo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
136.  Lungwort  of  the  Alps,  with  foft  roundifh  leaves , 
and  a  blue  flower. 

3.  Pulmonaria  ( Saccharata )  foliis  lanceolatis  bafi  femi- 
amplexicaulibus,  calycibus  abbreviatis.  Lungwort 
with  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  whofe  baft  half  embrace  the  ftalk , 
and  the  empalement  floor  ter  than  the  tube  of  the  flower . 
Pulmonaria  maxima  foliis  quafi  faccharo  incruftatis. 
Pluk.  Aim.  359.  Greateft  Lungwort  with  /potted  leaves, 
as  if  they  were  incrufled  with  fugar. 

4.  Pulmonaria  ( Anguflifolia )  foliis  radicalibus  lanceo¬ 
latis.  Hort.  Cliff.  44.  Lungwort  with  the  lower  leaves 
fpear-Jhaped.  Pulmonaria  anguflifolia  caeruleo  flore. 
J.B.  3.  596.  Narrow-leaved  Lungwort  with  a  blue  flower. 

5.  PulmonAria  ( Orientalis )  caulibus  procumbentibus, 
floribus  fingularibus  alaribus,  calycibus  inflatis  corol¬ 
la  longioribus.  Lungwort  with  trailing  ftalks,  flowers 
growing  fingly  from  the  fides,  and  fwollen  empalements 
which  are  lomger  than  the  petals.  Pulmonaria  Orien¬ 
talis,  calyce  veficario,  foliis  echii,  flore  purpurea  in- 
fundibuliformi.  Tourn.  Cor.  6.  Eaftern  Lungwort  with 
an  empalement  like  a  bladder,  a  Viper’s  Buglofs  leaf,  and 
a  purple  funnel-Jhaped  flower. 

6.  Pulmonaria  ( Virginica )  calycibus  abbreviatis,  foliis 
lanceolatis  obtufiufculis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  135.  Lung¬ 
wort  with  /hort  empalements  to  the  flowers,  and  fpear- 
Jhaped  obtufe  leaves.  Symphytum  five  pulmonaria  non 
maculata,  foliis  glabris  acuminatis  flore  patulo  caeru¬ 
leo.  Pluk.  Aim.  359.  Lungwort  with  fmooth,  unfpot- 
ted,  acute-pointed  leaves ,  and  a  blue  fpr  ending  flower. 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  fhady 
places  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  is  cultivated  in  the 
Englifh  gardens  chiefly  for  medicinal  ufe.  It  hath  a 
perennial  fibrous  root ;  the  lower  leaves  are  rough, 
of  an  oval  heart-fnape,  about  fix  inches  long,  and 
two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  of  a  dark  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  marked  with  many  broad  whitifh  fpots, 
but  pale  and  unfpotted  on  their  under  fide ;  the  ftalks 
rife  almoft  a  foot  high,  having  feveral  fmaller  leaves 
on  them.  Handing  alternately  .  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall  bunches  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  each 
having  a  tubulous  hairy  empalement  as  long  as  the 
tube  of  the  flower  ;  the  brims  of  the  petal  are  fpread 
open,  and  are  fhaped  like  a  cup ;  thefe  are  red,"  pur¬ 
ple,  and  blue,  in  the  fame  bunch.  They  appear  in 
April,  and  are  fucceeded  by  four  naked  feeds,  which 
ripen  in  the  empalement.  It  is  accounted  a  pefloral 
balfamic  plant,  and  good  for  coughs  andconfumptions, 
fpitting  of  blood,  and  the  like  diforders  of  the  lungs ; 
it  is  likewife  put  into  wound  drinks. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  •,  this 
hatha  perennial  fibrous  root;  the  leaves  are  large, 
fmooth,  and  fpotted  on  their  upper  fide  ;  the  ftalks 
rife  nine  inches  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval 
leaves  whofe  bale  join  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  crow 
in  fmall  bunches  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are 
purple,  and  fpread  open  wider,  than  thofe  of  the 
common  fort. 
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The  third  Tort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian 
Mountains  ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant,  whofe  leaves 
are  large,  fpear-fhaped,  and  rough.  The  foot-ftalks 
of  the  lower  leaves  are  broad  •,  the  ftalks  rife  a  toot 
high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
whofe  bafe  half  embrace  the  ftalks;  the  leaves  are 
greatly  fpotted  with  white,  appearing  as  if  they  were 
incrufted  with  fugar-candy ;  the  flowers  grow  in 
large  bunches  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk;  their  tubes 
are& longer  than  the  empalcment,  and  their  brims  are 
fpread  more  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  They 
are  of  a  bright  blue,  and  appear  in  April  and  May. 
The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria  and  Hun¬ 
gary;  this  hath  leaves  much  narrower  than  thofe  of 
the  common  fort,  which  are  covered  with  foft  hairs. 
The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  high,  and  are  garnilhed  with 
narrow  leaves  of  the  fame  fhape  with  thofe  below,  but 
fmaller;  thefe  almoft  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  on  the  top  of 
the  ftalks  like  the  others  ;  thefe  appear  of  a  red  co¬ 
lour  before  they  expand,  but  when  they  are  fully 
blown,  are  of  amoft  beautiful  blue  colour.  This  fort 
flowers  early  in  the  fpring,  but  is  very  rare  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  prelent. 

The  fifth  fort  was  difcovered  in  the  Archipelago  by 
Dr.  Tournefort,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  at  Paris ;  this  is  an  annual  plant.  The  lower 
leaves  are  oblong  and  hairy  ;  the  ftalks  trail  upon  the 
ground,  and  are  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  garnilhed 
with  oblong  hairy  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks ; 
juft  above  each  leaf  comes  a  Angle  flower  of  a  fullen 
purple  colour,  funnel-lhaped,  the  brims  not  fpread- 
ing  ;  the  empalement  is  fwollen  like  an  inflated  blad¬ 
der,  and  covers  the  petal  of  the  flower,  fo  as  not  to 
be  feen  without  a  near  infpe&ion.  This  plant  flowers 
in  May,  if  the  plants  come  up  in  autumn,  and  after 
the  flowers  are  paft,  the  four  feeds  ripen  in  the  em¬ 
palement. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  mountains  in 
moft  parts  of  North  America.  The  feeds  of  this 
plant  were  fent  many  years  flnce  by  Mr.  Banifter  from 
Virginia,  and  fome  of  the  plants  were  raifed  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Bilhop  of  London,  at  Fulham,  where 
for  feveral  years  it  was  growing,  and  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  feveral  other  curious  gardens ;  this  hath  a 
thick,  fleflry,  perennial  root,  fending  out  many  fmall 
fibres.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and 
divide  at  the  top  into  feveral  fhort  branches ;  the  leaves 
which  are  near  the  root  are  four  or  five  inches  long, 
and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad  ;  they  are  fmooth, 
obtufe,  and  of  a  light  green,  having  fhort  foot- ftalks; 
thofe  upon  the  ftalk  diminifh  in  their  fize  upward, 
but  are  of  the  fame  fhape,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 
Each  of  the  fmall  branches  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  is 
terminated  by  a  duller  of  flowers,  each  Handing  up¬ 
on  a  feparate  fhort  foot-ftalk  ;  their  empalements  are 
very  fhort,  and  are  cut  into  five  fegments  almoft  to 
the  bottom  ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  long,  and  at 
the  top  fpreads  open  in  fhape  of  a  funnel,  the  brim 
being  entire,  but  appears  five-cornered  from  the  fold¬ 
ing  of  the  petal.  The  moft  common  colour  of  thefe 
flowers  is  blue,  but  there  are  fome  purple,  others  red, 
and  fome  white.  They  appear  in  April,  and,  if  they 
have  a  fhady  fituation,  will  continue  in  beauty  great 
part  of  May,  and  fometimes  they  are  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England.  The  leaves  and  ftalks  entirely  de¬ 
cay  in  Auguft,  and  the  roots  remain  naked  till  the 
following  fpring. 

There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  are 
preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety, 
but,  having  little  beauty,  they  are  feldom  cultivated 
in  other  places. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fifth,  and  fixth  forts  have 
perennial  roots,  fo  may  be  cultivated  by  parting  of 
their  roots,  which  may  be  done  either  in  the  fpring, 
or  autumn ;  but  if  the  ground  be  moift  into  which 
they  are  planted,  it  is  better  to  be  done  in  the  fpring, 
otherwife  the  autumn  is  the  more  preferable  feafon, 
that  the  plants  may  be  well  rooted  before  the  dry  wea- 
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ther  come3  oh  in  the  fpring,  awhich  willcaufe  then  a 
flower  much  ftronger. 

The  foil  in  which  they  are  planted  fhould  not  - 
rich,  but  rather  a  frelh  light  fandy  ground,  in  wh  y 
they  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  a  richer  foil  -j 
which  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  rot  in  the  win 
They  fhould  have  a  fhady  fituation,  and  the  i  t 
and  third  forts  thrive  beft  in  a  moift  foil,  for  jn  a  ^ 
dry  foil  they  burn  and  decay  in  fummer,  unlefs'tl  y 
are  duly  watered  in  dry  weather.  All  thefe  e?  - 
forts  are  better  tranfp'lanted,  and  parted  in  autur 
that  they  may  be  well  rooted  to  flower  ftrono-  I 
following  fpring.  The  fixth  fort  fhould  not  hav  \ 
foil  too  moift,  for  as  the  roots  run  deep  in  the  o-rou 
they  will  be  in  danger  of  rotting  by  much  wet; 

The  other  fort  is  annual,  and  propagated  by  fe(  3 
only.  The  beft  time  to  fow  thefe  is  in  autumn,  fo| 
after  they  are  ripe,  for  the  plants  will  refill  the  c  1 
of  our  winters  very  well,  fo  wfii  flower  early  • 
following  fummer,  and  good  feeds  may  be  obtain 
whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  fometin 
mifcarry,  or  lie  a  year  in  the  ground.  Thefe  fee 
fhould  be  fown  where  they  are  defigned  to  rema 
for  the  plants  do  not  fucceed  very  well  when  tl  • 
are  tranfplanted.  When  the  plants  come  up,  tl 
require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  d< 
from  weeds;  and,  where  they  are  too  clofe,  to  tl 
them.  If  thele  plants  are  permitted  to  fcatter  th 
feeds,  the  plants  will  come  up  better  than  when  th 
are  fov/n. 

PULSATILLA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  284.  ti 
148.  Anemone.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  614.  [fo  called 
Pulfando,  Lat.  becaufe  the  feeds  of  this  plant  ; 
blown,  and  fly  away  with  the .  leaft  wind.]  Pafqv 
flower  ;  in  French,  Ccquelourde. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  leafy  involucrum  ending  in  many  point 
it  hath  two  orders  of  petals,  three  in  each  which  are  cblo 
and  pointed,  and  a  great  number  of  flender  flamina  ak 
half  the  length  of  the  petals ,  terminated  by  ere  ft  twin  fa; 
mits,  and  a  great  number  of  germen  collefted  in  a  he& 
with  acute  flyles  crowned  by  obtufe  ftigmas.  The  germ 
afterward  become  fo  many  feeds,  having  long  homy  to 
fitting  upon  the  oblong  receptacle. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  fectii 
of  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  which  includes  the 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  many  flamina  and  ftyk 
and  joins  this  genus  to  the  Anemone  in  the  later  ec 
tions  of  his  works. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pulsatilla  ( Vulgaris )  foliis  decompofitis  pinnati 
flore  nutante,  limbo  eredto.  Hort.  Cliff.  223.  Pafqi 
flower  with  decompounded  winged  leaves ,  and  a  noddi 
flower  having  an  ere  ft  rim.  Pulfatilla  folio  craffiore 
majore  flore.  C.  B.  P.  177.  P  afque -flower  with  athic 
er  leaf ,  and  a  larger  flower. 

1.  Pulsatilla  ( Pratenfs )  foliis  decompofitis  pinnat: 
flore  pendulo,  limbo  reflexo.  Hort.  Cliff.  223.  Pafm 
flower  with  decompounded  winged  leaves,  and  a  pendulo 
flower  whofe  border  is  reflexed.  Pulfatilla  flore  mind 
nigricante.  C.  B.  P.  177.  P  afque -flower  with  a  final 
darkiflo  flower.  J 

3.  Pulsatilla  [V emails)  foliis  fimpliciter  pinnatis,  foj 

olis  lobatis,  flore  eredlo.  Flor.  Suec.  448.  Pafp j 
flower  with  fmple  winged  leaves ,  whofe  wings  have  lot 
and  an  ere  ft  flower.  Pulfatilla  lutea  apii  hortenfis  f 

lio.  C.  B.  P.  177.  Tellow  P afque -flower  with  a  Parj 
leaf. 

4.  Pulsatilla  ( Patens )  foliis  digitatis  multifldis,  fk 
eredto  patente.  Pafque-fiower  with  hand-fhaped  lea ■ 
having  many  points,  and  an  ere  ft  fpreading  flower.  P> 
fatilla  anemones  folio  diffedto  lanuginofa,  flore  may 
dilute  luteo  patente.  Amman.  Ruth.  104.  Pafque-jm 
with  a  cut  Anemone  leaf  which  is  downy ,  and  a  larger  po 
yellow  fpreading  flower. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  is  common  in  divers  parts 
England  ;  it  grows  in  great  plenty  on  Gogmagog-fo 
on  the  left-hand  of  the  highway  leading  from  Ca: 
bridge  to  Haveril,  juft  on  the  top  of  the  hill  ;  a 
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about  Hilderfham,  fix  miles  from  Cambridge,  and 
on  Bernack  Heath  not  far  from  Stamford,  and  on 
Southrop  Common  adjoining  thereto  *  alfo  on  moun¬ 
tainous  and  dry  paftures  juft  by  Leadftone  Hall  near 
Pontefract  in  Yorkffiire.  It  flowers  in  April. 

This  hath  a  flelhy  taper  root  which  runs  deep  in  the 
ground  *  the  leaves  are  hairy,  and  finely  cut,  like 
thofe  of  the  wild  Carrot,  and  fpread  near  the  ground * 
the  ftaik  rifes  near  a  foot  high,  is  pretty  thick  and 
hairy,  and  naked  at  the  top,  where  there  is  a  leafy 
involucrum  to  the  flower,  which  is  hairy,  ending  in 
many  points  *  it  is  terminated  by  one  flower  compof- 
ed  of  fix  petals  ranged  in  two  orders,  three  without, 
and  three  within  ;  they  are  oblong,  thick,  and  of  a 
bright  purple  colour  *  they  form  a  fort  of  bell-Ihaped 
flower  nodding  on  one  fide,  and  their  points  turn  up¬ 
ward.  Within  the  petals  are  a  great  number  of  flen- 
der  yellowifti  ftamina  terminated  by  eredt  fummits, 
and  in  the  center  a  great  number  of  germen  are  col- 
ledted  in  a  head,  which  afterward  become  feeds,  each 
having  a  long  tail,  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed 
from  Anemone*. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double,  and  another 
with  white  flowers,  but  thefe  have  been  obtained  from 
feeds  of  the  other. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  ftiorter  leaves  than  the  firft  *  the 
ftalks  do  not  rife  fo  high  *  the  flowers  do  not  expand 
fo  wide,  and  hang  downward,  but  their  brims  are  re¬ 
flexed  ;  they  are  of  a  very  dark  purple  colour.  This 
grows  naturally  in  the  meadows  in  Germany. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Hel¬ 
vetian-  Mountains  •,  this  hath  a  perennial  root.  The 
leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Smallage,  and  are  Amply 
winged  •,  the  ftaik  rifes  near  a  foot  high,  is  naked  al- 
noft  to  the  top,  where  comes  out  a  neat  hairy  invo- 
ucrum,  and  above  that  one  yellow  flower  fhaped  like 
:he  perennial  yellow  Adonis,  Handing  eredt.  Thefe 
ippear  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former,  and  are 
ucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  at  Midfummer. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  in  Siberia  *  this  hath  a  thick 
lefhy  root  which  fends  out  many  ftrong  fibres.  The 
eaves  are  hand-ffiaped,  compofed  of  leveral  round- 
ffi  lobes,  like  fome  of  the  forts  of  Ranunculi ;  they 
ire  downy,  and  cut  into  feveral  fegments.  The  ftaik 
ifes  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  having  a  hairy  involu- 
:rum  a  confiderable  diftance  below  the  flower  *  it  is 
erminated  by  one  flower,  which  is  large,  fpreading, 
tnd  of  a  whitifh  yellow  colour,  with  deep  yellow  fta- 
nina.  This  flowers  early  in  the  fpring. 

There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  plant,  but  thofe 
lere  mentioned  are  all  the  forts  which  I  have  feen 
growing  in  England,  and  therefore  I  have  not  enu- 
nerated  more,  as  it  would  be  to  little  purpofe,  fince 
t  is  difficult  to  procure  them  from  the  countries  where 
hey  naturally  grow. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
hould  be  fown  in  boxes  or  pots  filled  with  very  light 
andy  earth,  obferving  not  to  cover  the  feeds  too 
leep  with  mould,  which  will  prevent  their  rifing, 
for  they  require  no  more  than  juft  to  be  covered. 
Thefe  boxes  Ihould  be  placed  where  they  may  have 
the  morning  fun  until  ten  of  the  clock,  but  mult 
be  fcreened  from  it  in  the  heat  of  the  day  *  and,  if 
the  feafon  proves  dry,  the  earth* ffiould  be  often  re- 
frelhed  with  water.  The  belt  time  for  fowing  of 
hefe  feeds  is  in  July  or  Auguft,  foon  after  they  are 
'ipe,  for  if  they  are  kept  till  fpring,  they  feldom 
>row. 

I  hefe  boxes  or  pots,  in  which  the  feeds  are  fown, 
hould  remain  in  this  fhady  fituation  until  the  begin- 
fing  of  Odtober,  when  they  fhould  be  moved  where 
hey  may  enjoy  the  full  fun  during  the  winter  feafon. 
kbout  the  beginning  of  March  the  plants  will  be- 
?in  to  appear,  at  which  time  the  boxes  fhould  be 
igain  removed  where  they  may  have  only  the  forenoon 
un ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  expofed  to  the  heat, 
he  young  plants  will  foon  be  deftroyed.  They 
hould  alfo  be  refreffied  with  water  in  drv  weather, 
vhich  will  greatly  promote  their  growth,  and  Ihould 
3e  carefully  kept  clean  from  weeds,  which,  if  fuf- 
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fered  to  grow  among  them,  will  in  a  ftiort  timeover_ 
bear  them. 

When  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  entirely  decayed 
(which  is  commonly  in  July,)  you  ihould  then  take 
up  all  the  roots*  which  being  nearly  of  the  colour  of 
the  ground,  will  be  difficult  to  find  while  fmall } 
therefore  you  ihould  pafs  the  earth  through  a  fine 
wire  fieve,  which  is  the  beft  method  to  feparate  the 
roots  from  the  earth,  (but  notwithftanding  all  poffi- 
ble  care  taken,  yet  there  will  be  many  fmall  roots 
left  *  fo  that  the  earth  ihould  either  be  put  into  the 
boxes  again,  or  fpread  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  to 
fee  what  plants  will  arife  out  of  it  the  fucceedino- 
year.)  The  roots  being  taken  up,  ihould  be  imme¬ 
diately  planted  again  on  beds  of  light,  freih,  fandy 
earth,  about  three  or  four  inches  afunder,  covering 
them  about  three  inches  thick  with  the  fame  light 
earth.  The  fpring  following  moft  of  thefe  plants  will 
produce  flowers,  but  they  will  not  be  fo  large  and 
fair  as  in  the  fucceeding  years,  when  the  roots  are 
larger. 

The  roots  of  thefe  plants  generally  run  down  deep  in 
the  ground,  and  are  of  a  fieihy  fubftance,  fomewhat 
like  Carrots,  fo  will  not  bear  to  be  kept  long  out  of 
the  ground  •,  therefore,  when  they  are  removed,  it 
ihould  be  done  early  in  the  autumn,  that  they  may 
take  freffi  root  before  the  froft  comes  on  *  for  if  they 
are  tranfplanted  in  the  fpring,  they  will  not  produce 
ftrong  flowers.  Thefe  plants  thrive  beft  in  a  loamy 
foil,  for  in  very  light  dry  ground  they  are  apt  to  de¬ 
cay  in  fu miner. 

PUMP  I  ON.  SeePEPo. 

PUNIC  A.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  633.  tab.  407. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  544.  [This  plant  takes  its  name 
from  its  punicean  or  red  appearance,  for  its  flowers 
and  fruit  are  of  that  colour.  It  is  called  Granatum* 
from  the  word  Granis,  becaufe  the  fruit  has  many 
grains *  or,  as  fome  fuppofe,  of  Granata,  or  Grana¬ 
da,  becaufe  it  grows  in  great  plenty  in  that  country.] 
The  Pomegranate-tree  *  in  French,  Grenadier. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  bell-Jhaped , 
coloured ,  and  of  one  leaf  cut  into  fix  parts  at  the  top. 
The  flower  has  five  roundijh ,  erett,  fpreading  petals  which 
are  inferted  in  the  empalement ,  and  a  great  number  of 
J lender  ftamina ,  which  are  alfo  inferted  in  the  empalement , 
terminated  by  oblong  fummits.  The  germen  is  Jituated  un¬ 
der  the  flower ,  fupporting  a  Jingle  ftyle  crowned  by  a  head¬ 
ed  ftigma  •,  it  afterward  becomes  a  large  almoft  globular 
fruit ,  crowned  by  the  empalement.  The  fruit  is  divided 
into  feveral  cells  by  membranous  partitions ,  which  are 
filled  with  roundijh  fucculent  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  in  which  he  places  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  more  than  twenty  ftamina, 
which  are  inferted  either  in  the  petals  or  empale¬ 
ment,  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Punica  ( Granatum )  foliis  lanceolatis,  caule  arboreo. 
Hort.  Cliff.  134.  Pomegranate  with  linear  fpear-fhaped 
leaves ,  and  a  tree-like  ftaik.  Punica  quae  malum  gra¬ 
natum  fert.  Ctefalp.  Punica  which  bears  the  Pome¬ 
granate 

2.  Punica  {Nana)  foliis  linearibus,  caule  fruticofo. 
Pomegranate  with  linear  leaves ,  and  a  Jhrubby  ftaik. 
Punica  Americana,  nana  feu  humillima.  Lig.  Tourn. 
Inft.  636.  The  American  Dwarf  Pomegranate. 

There  are  the  following  varieties  of  the  firft  fort, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  accidental  variations  obtain¬ 
ed  by  culture  from  the  feeds,  therefore  I  have  not 
enumerated  them  as  fpecies*  but  as  many  curious  per- 
fons  will  expedt  to  find  them  inferted  here,  I  (hall 
juft  mention  them. 

The  wild  Pomegranate  with  Angle  and  double  flowers. 
The  fweet  Pomegranate. 

The  fmall  flowering  Pomegranate  with  Angle  and 
double  flowers. 

The  Pomegranate  with  ftripea  flowers. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Ita¬ 
ly,  and  Mauritania.  There  are  alfo  many  of  them 

in 
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*m  the  Weft-Indies,  but  they  are  fuppoled  to  have 
been  tranfplanted  there  from  Europe  •,  but  they  are 
fo  much  improved  there,  as  to  be  much  preferable 
to  any  in  Europe,  the  fruit  being  larger  and  finer 
flavoured. 

This  tree  rlfes  with  a  woody  ftem  eighteen  dr  twenty 
feet  high,  fending  out  branches  the  whole  length, 
which  likewife  put  out  many  (lender  twigs,  fo  as  to 
render  them  very  thick  and  bufhy.  Some  of  theie 
are  armed  with  fharp  thorns  j  they  are  garnifhed  with 
fpear-ftraped  leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and  half 
an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at 
each  end-,  they  are  of  a  light  lucid  green,  and  (land 
cppofite.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  ot  the 
tranches,  fometimes  fihgly,  and  at  others  three  or  four 
together  •,  one  of  the  largeft  terminates  the  branch, 
and  immediately  under  that  are  two  or  three  fmaller 
buds1,  which,  after  the  flower  is  pad,  fwell  larger 
and  expand,  whereby  there  is  a  continued  iuccefiion 
of  flowers  lor  fome  months.  The  empalement  of 
the  flower  is  very  thick,  fk(hy,_  and  of  one  piece,  cut 
at  the  top  into  five  iegments  ;  it  is  ol  a  fine  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  within  are  included  five  in  the  Angle  flow 
ers,  but  in  the  double  a  great  number  of  fcarlet  pe¬ 
tals,  which  are  inferted  in  the  empalement.  In  the 
center  is  fituated  the  ftyle,  arifing  from  the  germen, 
encompaffed  by  many  (lender  (lamina,.  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  yellowifh  fummits.  After  the 
flower  decays,  the  germen  fwells  to  a  roundifh  fruit 
crowned  by  the  empalement,  having  a  hard  (hell,  in¬ 
cluding  a  pulp  filled  with  angular  feeds.  This  tree 
flowers  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  late  in  autumn. 

The  Balauftia  of  the  (hops  is  the  empalement  of  the 
flower  of  the  double  flowering  Pomegranate. 

The  firft  of  thefe  trees  is  now  pretty  common  in  the 
Englifti  gardens,  where  formerly  it  was  nurfed  up  in 
cafes,  and  preferved  in  green-houfes  with  great  care 
(as  was  alfo  the  double  flowering  kind  ;)  but  they  are 
both  hardy  enough  to  refill  the  fevered  cold  of  our 
climate  in  the  open  air  ;  and,  if  planted  againft  warm 
walls  in  a  good  fituation,  the  firft  fort  will  often  pro¬ 
duce  fruit,  which  in  warm  feafons  will  ripen  tolera¬ 
bly  well ;  but  as  thefe  fruits  do  not  ripen  till  late  in 
the  autumn,  they  are  feldom  well  tailed  in  England, 
for  which  reafon  the  fort  with  double  (lowers  is  com¬ 
monly  preferred  to  it.  The  fort  with  fweet  fruit,  as 
alfo  the  wild  fort,  are  lefs  common  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens  than  the  former  two. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down 
their  branches  in  the  fpring,  which  in  one  year’s  time 
will  take  good  root,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The  bed  feafon 
for  tranfplanting  of  thefe  trees  is  in  fpring,  juft  before 
they  begin  to  (hoot ;  they  (hould  have  a  llrong  rich 
ibil,  in  which  they  flower  much  better,  and  produce 
more  fruit  than  if  planted  on  dry  poor  ground ;  but  in 
order  to  obtain  thefe  in  plenty,  there  lhould  be  care 
taken  in  the  pruning  of  thefe  trees,  for  want  of  which 
we  often  fee  thefe  trees  very  full  of  fmall  (hoots,  but 
do  not  find  many  flowers  produced  upon  them ; 
therefore  I  fhall  fet  down  dire&ions  for  pruning  of 
thefe  trees,  fo  as  to  obtain  a  great  quantity  of  flowers 
and  fruit. 

The  flowers  of  this  tree,  always  proceed  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  branches  which  are  produced  the  fame 
year.  This  therefore  directs,  that  all  weak  branches 
of  the  former  year  (hould  be  cut  out,  and  that  the 
fcronger  (hould  be  (hortened  in  proportion  to  their 
ftrength,  in  order  to  obtain  new  (hoots  in  every  part 
of  the  tree.  The  branches  may  be  laid  in  againft 
the  wall  about  four  or  five  inches  afunder ;  for,  as 
their  leaves  are  fmall,  there  is  not  a  necefiity  of  al¬ 
lowing  them  a  greater  diftance.  The  bed  time  for 
this  work  is  about  Michaelmas,  or  a  little  later,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mildnefs  of  the  feafon,  for  if  they  are 
left  until  fpring  before  they  are  pruned,  they  feldom 
put  out  their  (hoots  fo  early,  and  the  earlier  they  come 
out,  the  fooner  the  flowers  will  appear,  which  is  of 
great  confequence  where  fruit  is  defired.  In  fummer 
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they  will  require  no  other  dreffing,  but  to  cut  oft  J 
vigorous  (hoots  which  grow  from  the  wall,  and  nl 
ver  produce  flowers  (for  it  is  the  middling  (hoots  o 
ly  which  are  fruitful ;)  and  when  the  fruit  is  forme  I 
the  branches  on  which  they  grow  (hould  be  fallen; 
to  the  wall  to  fupport  them,  otherwife  the  weight 
the  fruit,  when  grown  large,  will  be  apt  to  bre; ' 
them  down. 

Though,  as  I  laid  before,  the  fruit  of  this  tree  fc 
‘dom  arrives  to  any  perfection  in  this  country,  (o 
to  render  it  valuable  •,  yet,  for  the  beauty  of  its  fca  I 
let-coloured  flowers,  together  with  the  variety  of  i 
fruit,  there  (hould  be  one  tree  planted  in  every  got 
garden,  fince  the  culture  is  not  great  which  they  r  j 
quire  j  the  chief  care  is  to  plant  them  upon  a  ric 
ftrong  foil,  and  in  a  warm  fituation.  Upon  fon 
trees  which  had  thefe  advantages,  I  have  obtained 
great  quantity  of  fruit  which  have  arrived  to  their  ft 1 
magnitude,  but  I  cannot  fay  they  were  well  fiavou 
ed ;  however,  they  made  a  very  handfome  appeal 
ance  upon  the  trees. 

The  doi  le  flowering  kind  is  much  more  efteemcl 
than  the  other  in  this  country  for  the  fake  of  i| 
large,  fine,  double  flowers,  which  are  of  a  mod  beail 
tiful  fcarlet  colour  *,  and,  if  the  trees  are  fuppliej 
with  nourifhment,  will  continue  to  produce  flowe! 
for  two  months  fuccefiively,  which  renders  it  one  d 
the  mod  valuable  flowering  trees  yet  known.  Thi 
mufc  Dc  pi  lined  and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  ;j 
hath  been  already  directed  for  the  fruit-bearing  kind 
but  this  fort  may  be  rendered  more  productive  of  i; 
beautiful  flowers  by  grafting  it  upon  (locks  of  tb 
fingle  kind,  which  will  check  the  luxuriancy  of  tb 
trees,  and  caufe  them  to  produce  flowers  uponalmol 
every  (hoot ;  by  which  method  I  have  had  a  low  tree! 
which  was  planted  in  the  open  air,  extremely  full  c| 
flowers,  which  made  a  very  fine  appearance. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wefl-Indie«j 
where  the  inhabitants  plant  it  in  their  gardens  to  forrl 
hedges.  It  feldom  riles  more  than  five  or  fix  fet 
high  in  thofe  countries,  fo  may  be  kept  within  com! 
pafs,  and  there  the  plants  continue  flowering  greaj 
part  of  the  year.  The  flowers  of  this  kind  are  mucll 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  fortj  the  leave 
are  fhorter  and  narrower,  and  the  fruit  is  not  large 
than  a  Nutmeg,  and  has  little  flavour,'  fo  it  is  chief! 
propagated  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  This  is  un j 
doubtedly  a  diftinCl  fpecies  from  the  common  foril 
and  is  much  tenderer. 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  by  layers  in  the  fami 
manner  as  the  former  forts,  but  mud  be  planted  i 
pots  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  preferved  in  a  greet 
houfe,  otherwife  it  is  too  tender  to  endure  the  cold  c 
our  winters  •,  and  in  the  fummer,  when  the  flowed 
begin  to  appear,  if  the  plants  areexpofed  to  the  ope 
air,  the  buds  will  fall  off,  and  never  open ;  fo  tha 
they  (hould  not  be  expofed  to. the  open  air,  but  place! 
in  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  giving  them  a  large  (hare  of  ai 
every  day  in  mild  w'eather.  As  they  will  be  coveref 
at  the  top  by  the  glafies,  the  flowers  will  expand 
and  the  fruit  will  grow  to  the  full  fize  in  Englanj 
with  this  management,  though  they  are  not  ver! 
defirable  j  but  hereby  the  plants  may  be  continue! 
in  flower  upward  of  two  months,  and  will  make  a  fit 
appearance.  •  I 

P  U  R  S  L  A I N.  See  Portulaca. 
PYRACANTHA.  See  Mespilus, 
PYROLA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  256.  tab.  132-  LuJ 
Gen.  Plant,  490.  Winter-green.  -j 

The  Characters  are,  '  I 

cTke  flower  hath  a  fmall  permanent  empalement  cut  in\ 
five  fegments  j  it  hath  five  roundifh ,  concave ,  JpreaJi.il 
petals ,  and  ten  awl-Jhaped  ftamina  terminated  by  lar I 
nodding  fummits  with  two  rifling  horns ,  and  a  round! 
germen  fupporting  a  Jlender  ftyle ,  which  is  permanent  a\ 
longer  than  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  a  thick  Jligma. 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh ,  depreffied ,  fir°e'cf/\ 
nered  capfule ,  with  five  cells  opening  at  the  angles,  fin I 
with  feeds. 

Til 
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iis  genus. of  plants  is  ranged  in  .the  firft  fedion  of 
nnseus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  contains  thole  plants 
ofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are,  ,  •  .  . 

I  'rolA  ( Rotundifolia )  ftaminibus  adfcendentibus,  pif- 
|  o  declinato.  Flor.  Suec.  330.  Winter-green  with  n- 
r  ftamina ,  and  a  declining  pointal.  Pyrola  rotundi- 
1  ia  major.  C.  B.  P.  19 1.  Greater  round-leaved  Win- 
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yrola  ( Secunda )  racemo  unilateral!.  Flor.  Suec. 
2-.  Winter-green  with  a  hunch  of  flowers  ranged  on  one 
*  the  foot-ftalk.  Pyrola  folio  rnucronato  l'er-rato.  C. 
P.  1 9 1 .  Winter-green  with  a  flawed  pointed  leaf. 
yrola  ( JJniflora )  fcapo  unifloro.  Flor.  Lapp.  167. 
inter-green  with  one  flower  in  a  flheath.  Pyrola  rotun- 
blia  minor.  C.  B.  P.  19 1.  Smaller  round-leaved 
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inter-green. 

yrola  ( Maculata )  pedunculis  bifloris.  Lin.  Sp. 
ant.  396.  Winter-green  with  two  flowers  on  a  foot- 
lk.  Pyrola  Marylandica  minor,  folio  rnucronato 
auti.  Pet.  Muf.  675.  Smaller  Winter-green  of  Mary- 
id,  with  a  pointed  Strawberry  leaf. 
le  firft  fort  grows  wild  in  many  places  in  the  North 
England,  particularly  near  Hallifax  in  Yorkffiire, 
rocky  hills  and  heaths,  as  alfo  in  fhady  woods  ;  fo 
is  very  difficult  to  preferve  in  gardens  in  the  fouth- 


2  parts. 

,  bis  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  fpring  out  five 
fix  roundilh  leaves,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
d  almoft  as  broad,  of  a  thick  confiftence,  of  a  deep 
:id  green,  and  entire.  Handing  upon  pretty  long 
jt-ftalks.  Between  thefe  rife  a  (lender  upright 
lk  near  a  foot  high,  naked  great  part  of  the  length, 
ding  in  a  loofe  fpike  of  flowers,  which  are  com- 
mpofed  of  five  large  concave  petals,  fprcading 
,  .e  a  Rofe,  but  the  two  upper  leaves  are  formed 
:o  a  kind  of  helmet.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a 
>oked  pointal,  bending  downward,  attended  by  ten 
nder  ftamina,  terminated  by  Saffron-coloured  Hun¬ 
ts.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  flowers  are  fue¬ 
led  by  cornered  compreffed  capfules,  having  five 
lls,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

le  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  upon  mountains  in 
ily,  particularly  near  Verona  and  Genoa,  and  I  have 
jnd  it  growing  in  Weftmoreland.  This  hath  a  flen- 
,  r,  creeping,  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  two 
■  three  very  {lender  ligneous  (talks  about  five  inches 
i  gh,  fuftaining  at  the  top  four  or  five  oval  acute- 
hnted  leaves,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  one  broad, 
a  thinner  confiftence,  and  a  brighter  green  than 
!  ofe  of  the  former,  each  Handing  upon  a  Thort  foot- 
ilk  ;  and  between  thefe",  on  the  fide  of  the  (talk, 
mes  out  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flowers,  upon  which 
ey  are  ranged  along  one  fide  •,  they  are  ffiaped  like 
e  other,  but  are  fmaller,  as  are  alfo  the  capfules.  It 
>wers  about  the  fame  time  with  the  firft  fort, 
he  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  woods  in  the 
jrthern  parts  of  Europe.  This  hath  a  perennial 
eeping  root,  from  which  come  forth  four  or  five 
iundifh  leaves  of  a  pretty  thick  confiftence,  and  be- 
veen  thefe  arifes  a  foot-ftalk  about  four  inches  high, 
iftaining  one  large  white  flower  on  the  top,  of  the 
me  fhape  as  the  others.  It  flowers  in  June. 

’he  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  •, 
iis  hath  a  ligneous  perennial  root,  from  which  arife 
no  or  three  ligneous  (talks  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
arnifhed  with  ftiff  leaves  two  or  three  inches  long, 
ne  broad  near  the  bafe,  ending  in  acute  points,  and 
ave  fome  fnarp  indentures  on  their  borders  ;  the 
lidrib  is  remarkably  broad,  and  very  white,  as  are 
lfo  the  veins  which  run  from  it.  The  flowers  are 
roduced  at  the  end  of  the  ftalk  on  (lender  (oot-ftalks 
bout  three  inches  long,  each  fuftaining  two  fmall 
ale-coloured  flowers  at  the  top.  It  flowers  in  June, 
ffiefe  are  all  of  them  very  difficult  to  cultivate  in  gar- 
ens,  for  as  they  grow  on  very  cold  hills,  and  in  moffy 
aoorifh  foil,  when  they  are  removed  to  a  better  foil, 
nd  in  a  warmer  fituation,  they  feldom  continue  long. 
The  beft  time  to  tranfplant  thefe  plants  into  gardens 
;  about  Michaelmas,  provided  the  roots  can  then  be 
ound,  when  they  (hould  be  taken  up  with  balls  of 


earth,  to  their  roots,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  fituation, 
and  on  a  moift  undunged  foil,  where  they  (houlcl  be 
frequently  watered  in  dry  weather,  otherwife  they 
will  not  thrive.  Some  of  thefe  plants  may  be  planted 
in  pots,  which  fhouid  be  filed  with  earth  as  nearly 
refembling  that  in  which  they  naturally  grow  as  pof- 
fibie,  and  place  them  in  a  fhady  fituation,  where, 
if  they  are  conftantly  watered  in  dry  weather,  they 
will  thrive  very  well. 

The  firft  fort  is  ordered  by  the  College  of  Phyficians 
to  be  u fed  in  medicine,  and  is  generally  brought  over 
from  Switzerland  amongft  other  vulnerary  plants, 
amongft  which  clafs  this  plant  is  ranged,  and  by  fome 
hath  been  greatly  commended. 

PYRUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  628.  tab.  404.  Lin. 
Gen. Plant.  550.  The  Pear-tree;  in  French,  Poirier. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf, 
which  is  concave ,  and  divided  into  five  parts  at  the  top ;  it 
hath  five  roun'diflo  concave  petals,  which  are  inflerted  in  the 
empalement ,  and  many  awl-Jhapcd ftamina  floor  ter  than  the 
petals ,  which  are  alfo  infer  ted  in  the  empalement,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  Jingle  fummits.  The  germen  is  fituated  under  the 
flower,  fluppor ting  four  or  five  ftyles  crowned  by  Jingle  ftig- 
mas  •,  it  afterward  becomes  a  pyramidal  fiejhy  fruit  in¬ 
dented  at  the  top,  but  produced  at  the  bafe,  having  five 
membranaceous  cells,  each  containing  one  flmooth  oblong 

-  feed  pointed  at  the  bafe. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  more  than  twenty  ftamina 
inferted  in  the  empalement,  and  five  ftyles.  To  this 
genus  he  has  joined  the  Malus  and  Cydonia. 

The  Pear  and  Quince  maybe  joined  together  with  more 
propriety  than  the  Apple  with  either,  for  the  fruit  of  the 
the  two  former  are  produced  at  their  bafe,  whereas  the 
Apple  is  indented  both  at  the  top  and  bottom;  nor  will 
the  Apple  grow  upon  either  of  the  other  two,  or  they 
upon  the  Apple,  when  grafted  or  budded ;  but  the 
Quince  and  Pear  will  grow  upon  each  other,  fo  there  is  a 
boundary  fet  by  nature  between  thofe  and  the  Apple. 
The  feveral  varieties  of  Pears,  which  are  now  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  curious  fruit-gardens,  have  been  acci¬ 
dentally  obtained  by  feeds,  lb  muft  not  be  deemed 
diftind  fpecies ;  but,  as  they  are  generally  diftin- 
guifhed  in  the  fruit-gardens  and  nurfery,  by  the  fhape, 
fize,  and  flavour  of  their  fruit,  I  (hall  continue  thofe 
diftindions,  that  the  work  may  not  appear  imperfed 
to  fuch  as  delight  in  the  cultivation  of  thefe  fruits. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pyrus  ( Mujk )  fativa,  frudu  aeftivo  parvo  racemofo 
odoratiffimo.  Tourn.  Petit  Muflcat ,  i.  e.  Little  Mufk 
Pear,  commonly  called  the  Supreme.  This  fruit  is  gene¬ 
rally  produced  in  large  clufters ;  it  is  rather  round 
than  long,  the  ftalk  ftiort ;  and,  when  ripe,  the  (kin 
is  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  the  juice  is  fomewhat  mufky, 
and,  if  gathered  before  it  is  too  ripe,  is  a  good  Pear. 
This  ripens  the  middle  of  July,  and  will  continue 
good  but  for  a  few  days. 

2.  Pyrus  {Chio)  fativa,  frudu  aeftivo  minimo  odora¬ 
tiffimo.  Tourn.  Poire  de  Chio,  i.  e.  the  Chio  Pear , 
commonly  called  the  little  Baflard  Mufk  Pear.  This  is 
fmaller  than  the  former,  but  is  in  (hape  pretty  much 
like  that.  The  (kin,  when  ripe,  has  a  few  ftreaks  of 
red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  and  the  fruit  feldom 
hangs  in  clufters  as  the  former,  but  in  other  refpeds 
is  nearly  like  it. 

3.  Pyrus  ( Citron  des  Cannes )  fativa,  frudu  aeftivo  parvo, 
e  viridi  albido.  Tourn.  Poire  Hdtiveau ,  i.  e.  the 
Hafling  Pear ;  Poire  Madeleine,  ou  Citron  des  Carmes , 
called  commonly  the  green  Chifel.  This  is  a  larger  Pear 
than  either  of  the  former,  and  is  produced  more  to¬ 
ward  the  pedicle.  The  fkin  is  thin,  and  of  a  whitifh 
green  colour  when  ripe  ;  the  ftefh  is  melting,  and,  it 
not  too  ripe,  of  a  fugary  flavour,  but  is  apt  to  be 
meally.  This  ripens  in  the  end  of  July. 

4.  Pyrus  {Muf caddie)  fativa,  frudu  seftivo  partim  fa- 
turate  rubente,  partim  flavefeente.  Tourn.  Mufcadelles 
Rouges,  i.  e.  the  red  Mufcadelle.  It  is  alfo  called 
La  Belliffime,  i.  e.  the  Faireft  or  Supreme  This  is  a 
large  early  Pear,  of  great  beauty  .;  the  (km  is  or  a  fine 
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yellow  colour,  when  ripe,  beautifully  ftriped  with 
red;  the  flefh  is  half  melting,  and  has  a  rich  flavour, 
if  gathered  before  it  be  to  too  ripe,  but  it  is  apt  to  be 
infeally.  This  generally  produces  two  crops  of  fruit 
in  a  year ;  the  firft  is  commonly  ripe  about  the  end 
of  July,  and  the  fecond  ripens  in  September,  but  this 
late  crop  is  feldom  well  tailed. 

5.  Pyrus  ( Mufcat )  fativa,  fruftu  seftivo  parvo  flave¬ 
fcente  mofchato.  Tourn.  Petit  Mufcat,  i.  e.  the  Little 

.  Mufcat.  This  is  a  fmallPear,  rather  round  than  long  ; 
the  llcin  is  very  thin,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  yellowilh 
colour ;  the  fiefh  is  melting,  and  of  a  rich  mufky 
flavour,  but  will  not  keep  long  when  ripe.  This 
comes  the  end  of  July. 

6.  Pvrus  ( Cuiffe  Madame)  fativa,  fruclu  jp.llivo  oblongo 
fe'rrugineo,  carne  tenera  mofehata.  Tourn.  Cuiffe 
Madame ,  Lady's  Thigh ,  in  England  commonly  called  Jar¬ 
gonelle.  This  is  a  very  long  Pear,  of  a  pyramidal 
fhape,  having  a  long  foot-ftalk  ;  the  fkin  is  pretty 
thick,  of  a  ruffet  green  colour  from  the  fun,  but  to¬ 
wards  the  fun  it  is  inclined  to  an  iron  colour ;  the 
fiefh  is  breaking,  and  has  a  rich  mufky  flavour;  ripe 
the  beginning  of  Auguft.  This  is  one  of  the  bell  early 
fummer  Pears  yet  known,  and  is  certainly  what  all  the 
French  gardeners  call  the  Cuiffe  Madame,  as  may  be 
eafily  obferved  by  their  defeription  of  this  Pear  ;  but 
I  luppofe  the  titles  of  this  and  the  Jargonelle  were 
changed  in  coming  to  England,  and  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  fame  names. 

7.  Pyrus  ( IVindfor )  fativa,  fruflu  oblongo,  e  viridi 
flavefcente.  The  IVindfor  Pear .  This  is  an  oblong 
fruit,  which  fwells  toward  the  crown,  but  near  the 
{talk  is  drawn  toward  a  point ;  the  fkin  is  fmooth,  and, 
when  ripe,  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour ;  the  fiefh  is 
very  foft,  and,  if  permitted  to  hang  but  two  or  three 
days  after  it  is  ripe,  grows  meally,  and  is  good  for 
nothing. 

8.  Pyrus  ( Jargonelle )  fativa,  frudtu  seftivo  oblongo,  e 
viridi  albo.  The  Jargonelle ,  now  commonly  called  Cuiffe 
Madame.  This  is  certainly  what  the  French  garden¬ 
ers  call  the  Jargonelle,  which,  as  I  have  before  ob¬ 
ferved,  is  now  in  England,  given  to  another  fruit 
much  preferable  to  this,  fo  that  the  two  names  are 
changed  ;  for  the  Jargonelle  is  ,always  placed  amongfl 
thofe  which  the  French  call  bad  fruit,  and  the  Cuiffe 
Madame  is  fet  down  amongfl  their  befl  fruit,  which 
is  certainly  the  reverfe  with  us,  as  they  are  now  named. 
This  Pear  is  fomewhat  like  the  Windfor,  but  is  notfo 

-  {welling  toward  the  crown,  and  is  fmaller  toward  the 
ftalk  ;  the  fkin  is  fmooth,  of  a  pale  green  colour;  the 
fiefh  is  apt  to  be  meally  if  it  ftands  to  be  ripe,  but, 
being  a  plentiful  bearer,  is  much  propagated  for  the 
London  markets. 

9.  Pyrus  ( Orange  Mttjk )  fativa,  fruflu  seftivo  globofo 
feffili  mofchato,  maculis  nigris  confperfo.  Tourn. 
Orange  Mofquee,  i.  e.  the  Orange  Mujk.  This  is  a  mid- 
dle-fized  Pear,  of  a  fhort  globular  form  ;  the  fkin  is 
of  a  yellowifh  colour,  fpotted  with  black  ;  the  fiefh 
is  mufky,  but  is  very  apt  to  be  a  little  dry  and  choaky. 
It  ripens  in  Auguft. 

10.  Pyrus  ( Blanquet )  fativa,  frudlu  seftivo  albido  ma- 
jori.  Tourn.  Gr os  Blanquet,  i.  e.  Great  Blanket.  This 
is  alfo  called  La  Muffette  d’ Anjou,  i.  e.  the  Bagpipe 
of  Anjou.  It  is  a  large  Pear  approaching  to  a  round 
form ;  the  fkin  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  pale  green  co¬ 
lour;  the  fiefh  is  foft,  and  full  of  juice,  which  hath 
a  rich  flavour  ;  the  ftalk  is  fhort,  thick,  and  fpotted ; 
the  wood  is  flender,  and  the  leaf  is  very  much  like 
that  of  the  tree  called  the  Jargonelle.  This  ripens 
the  beginning  of  Auguft. 

11.  Pyrus  (Mujk  Blanquet)  fativa,  frudtu  aeflivo  albido 
faccharato  odoratiffimo.  Tourn.  The  Blanquet  te,  or 
Mujk  Blanquet te  ;  the  little  Blanket  Pear.  This  Pear 
is  much  lefs  than  the  former,  and  more  pinched  in 
near  the  ftalk,  which  is  alfo  fhort,  but  flenderer  than 
that  of  the  former ;  the  fkin  is  foft,  and  of  a  pale 
green  colour ;  the  fiefh  is  tender,  and  full  of  a  rich 
mufky  juice  ;  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  much  flronger 
than  that  of  the  former,  and  the  fhoots  are  commonly 
fhorter.  This  ripens  the  middle  of  Auguft, 
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12.  Pyrus  ( Long-ftalk  Blanquet)  fativa,  ffuffu  gjj-  , 
albido,  pedicuio  lengo  donato.  Tourn.  Blanquet t  \ 
longue  queue ,  i.  e.  Long-Jialked  Blanket.  Pear.  T  ■ 
Pear  is  in  fhape  fomewhat  like  the  former,  but  1  * 
eye  is  larger,  and  more  hollow  at  the  crown ;  tow;  i 
the  ftalk  it  is,  fomewhat  plumper,  and  a  little  crooke 
.the  fkin  is  very  fmooth,  white,  and  Tome  times 
ward  the  fun  is  a  little  coloured  ;  the  fiefh  i$  betwe 
melting  and  breaking,  and  is  full  of  a-  rich  ftjo-; 
juice.  This  ripens  the  middle  of  Auguft,  0 

1 3.  Pyrus  .(Skin lefs)  fativa,  fruftu  seftivo  oblongo  1 
fefeente  faccharato.  Tourn.  Poire  fans  Peau,  i.  e.  • 
Skinlefs  Pear..  It  is  alfo  called  Fleur  de  Gukme,.  i. 
Flower  of  Guigne;  and  by  forne,  Rouffelet  hatif,  i". 
the  early  Ruffelet.  This  is  a  middle-heed  fruit  • 
a  long  fhape,  and  a  reddifh  colour,  fomewhat  li 
the  Ruffelet the  fkin  is  extremely  thin  ;  the  .fiefh 
melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  fugary  juice  ;  the  fho< 
are  long  and  ftrait.  This  ripens  the  middle  of  Au<m 

14.  Pyrus  ( Robins )  fativa,  fru<5tu  aeflivo  turbinai 
carne  tenera  faccharato.  Mufchat  Robine, i.e.  the  Mi 
Robine  Pear..  This  is  alfo  called  Poire  ala  Rei:ie,  i. 
the  Queen’s  Pear  ;  Poire  d’Ambre,  i.  e,  the  A; 
ber  Pear ;  and  Pucelle  de  Xaintonge,  i.  e.  the  V 
gin  of  Xaintonge.  This  is  a  fmall  round  Pear,  of 
yellowifh  colour  when  ripe  ;  the  fiefh  is  betwe 
melting  and  breaking.  It  hath  a  rich  mufky  flavo-. 
and  is  a  great  bearer;  it  ripens  the  middle  ofAuwj 

15.  Pyrus  (Drone)  fativa,  frudtu  aeflivo  turbinato  m 
chato.  Le  Bourdon  Mofqite ,  i.  e.  the  Mafic  I)r 
Pear.  This  is  a  middle-fized  round  fruit,  whole  j]> 
is  of  a  yellowifh  colour  when  ripe;  the.  fiefh  .is  me 
ing,  and  has  a  high  mufky  juice,  but  it  muft  not  hai 
too  long  on  the  tree,  for  it  is  fubject  to  grow  meal 
in  a  fhort  time.  This  ripens  the  end  of  Auguft 

16.  Pyrus  ( Orange )  fativa,  fruclu  aeflivo  globe fqfeffi 
e  viridi  purpurafcente  faccharato  odorato.,  Tour 
Orange  Rouge ,  i.e.  the.  red  Otange  Pear.  This  Pe 
hath  been  the  mod  common  of  all  the  lbrts.in  Franc 
which  was  occafioned  by  the  general  efteemit  was 
fome  years  fince.  This  is  a  middle-fized  round  frui 
of  a  greenifh  colour,  but  the  fide  next  the  fun  chans? 
to  a  purple  colour  when  ripe  ;  the  fiefh  is  meltin' 
and  the  juice  is  fugared  v/ith  a  little  perfume;  tl 
eye  is  vdYy  hollow,  and  the  ftalk  is  fhort.  This  ripei 
the  end  of  Auguft. 

17.  Pyrus  (Cajfolette)  fativa,  fruflu  seftivo  oblongo  m 
noricinereo  odorato.  Tourn.  Caffolette  Frioirt,  Mufc, 
Verd  Lechefrion.  This  is  fo  called  from  its  being  fhape 
like  a  perfuming-pot.  It  is  along  fruit,  in. fhape  hi 
the  Cuiffe  Madame,  of  an  Afh  colour  ;  its.  flefh  j 
melting,  and  full  of  a  perfumed  juice,  but  it  is  vej 
apt  to  rot  in  the  middle  as  foon  as  ripe,  otherwifel 
would  be  efteemed  an  excellent  Pear.  It  is  ripe  tl| 
end  of  Auguft. 

18.  Pyrus  (Orange  Mujk)  fativa,  frufru  seftivo  furl 
nato  e  viridi  albido.  Orange  Mufquee ,.  i.  e.  tbs 
Orange  Pear.  This  is  a  large  round  Pear,.  in  fhajj 
like  a  Bergamot ;  the  fkin  is  green,  and  the  flefh 
melting,  but  it  is  very  fubjedl  to  rot  upon  the  trel 
which  renders  it  not  near  fo  valuable  as  fome  other! 
It  ripens  the  end  of  Auguft. 

19.  Pyrus  ( Oignonnet )  fativa,  frufru  seftivo  globofo  I 
viridi  purpurafcente.  Tourn.  Gros  Oignonnet,  i.  e.  /I 
Great  Onion  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  Amire-roux,  i.  | 
Brown  Admired  ;  and  Roy  d’Ete,  i.  e..  King  of  Sun! 
mer  ;  Archiduc  d’Ete  ;  i.  e.  the  Summer  Atchdukl 
This  is  a  middle-fized  round  Pear,  of  a  brownij 
colour  next  the  fun  ;  the  fiefh  is  melting,  and  til 
juice  is  paffably  good.  This  ripens  the  end  of  Auguj 

20.  Pyrus  ( Aver  at )  fativa,  fruclu  seftivo  globofo  fel 
fili  ex  albido  flavefcente  faccharato  odorato.  Tourl 
Robine.  It  is  alfo  called  Mufcat  d’Aouft,  i.  e.  ti 
Auguft  Mufcat ;  Poire  d’Averat,  i.  e.  the  Averj 
Pear  ;  and  Poire  Royale,  i.  e.  the  Royal  Pear.  Thj 
is  a  roundifh  fiat  Pear,  in  fhape  very  like  a  Berg.fS 
mot;  the  ftalk  is  long,  ftrait,  and  a  little  fpottejj 
and  the  eye  is  a  little  hollowed ;  the  fkin  is  fifiootl 

J  and  of  a  whitifh  yellow  colour  ;  the  flefh  is  breakin| 
but  not  hard,  and  its  juice  is  richly  fugared  and  pel 

'  fumel 
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imed.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  is  efteetfied  one  of 
ie  beft  fummer  Fears  yet  known  ;  it  ripens  the  end 
i  Auguft.  (  , 

Pyrus  (Rdfe)  fativa,  frudlu  aeftivo  ■  globofo  feflili 
iorato.  Tourn.  Poire-rofe ,  i.  e.  the  Rofe-Pear ;  and 
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Epine-rcfe ,  i.  e.  the  Thorny  Rofe.  This  is  a  ihort 
,und  fruit,  ftiaped  like  the  great  Onion  Pear,  but 
such  larger  •,  of  a  yeliowifli  green  colour,  but  a  Iit- 
e  inclining  to  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun  ;  the  ftalk 
very  long  and  (lender;  the  flefli  is  breaking,  and 
ie  juice  is  mufky  :  this  ripens  the  end  of  Auguft. 
he  (boots  and  the  leaves  of  this  tree  are  large. 
Pyrus  ( Pouchet )  fativa,  frudlu  tuftivo  globolo  al- 
;do  faccharato.  Tourn.  Poire  du  Pouchet.  This  is  a 
rge,  round,  whiti(h  Pear,  ibaped  fomewhat  like 
ie  Befideri ;  the  flefli  is  foft  and  tender,  and  the 
ice  is  fugary  ;  this  ripens  the  end  of  Auguft. 

Pyrus  ( Parfume )  fativa,  frudlu  aeftivo  turbinato  fef- 
[i  faturatius  rubente  punffcato.  Tourn.  Poire  de  Par- 
'.mer  i.  e.  the  perfumed  Pear.  This  is  a  middle-fized 
iund  fruit,  whofe  (kin  is  fomewhat  thick  and  tough, 
id  of  a  deep  red  colour,  fpotted  with  brown  ;  the 
r(h  is  melting,  but  dry,  and  has  a  perfumed  flavour, 
'his  ripens  the  end  of  Auguft. 

Pyrus  ( Boncretien )  fativa,  frudlu  teftivo  oblongo 
iagno,  partim  rubro,  partim  albido  odorato.  Tourn. 
oncretien  d'Ete ,  i.  e.  the  Summer  Boncretien ,  or  Good 
hriftian.  This  is  a  large  oblong  fruit,  whofe  (kin  is 
aooth  and  thin  ;  the  fide  next  the  fun  is  of  a  beau  ti¬ 
ll  red  colour,  but  the  other  fide  is  of  a  whitifli 
•een  ;  the  flefh  is  between  breaking  and  tender,  and 
very  full  of  juice,  which  is  of  a  rich  perfumed  fla- 
>ur.  It  ripens  the  beginning  of  September. 

Pyrus  ( Salviati )  fativa  frudlu  aeftivo  globofo;  ex' 
bro  albidoque  fiavefcente  faccharato  odorato.  Tourn. 
Iviati.  This  Pear  is  pretty  large,  round,  and  flat, 
■ry  much  like  the  Befideri  in  fhape,  but  not  in  co- 
tir ;  the  (talk  is  very  long  and  (lender,  and  the  fruit 
a  little  hollowed  both  at  the  eye  and  (talk ;  the 
lour  is  red  and  yellow  next  the  fun,  but  on  the 
her  fide  is  whitifli  ;  the  (kin  is  rough,  the  flefh  is 
nder,  but  a  little  foft,  and  has  no  core  ;  the  juice 
fugary  and  perfumed,  fomewhat  like  the  Robine, 
it  is  not  near  fo  moift.  This  ripens  the  beginning 
September. 

Pyrus  ( Caillot-rofat )  fativa,  frudlu  aeftivo  globofo 
Till  rufeicente  odorato.  Tourn.  Caillot-rofat,  i.  e.  the 
ofe-water  Pear.  This  is  a  large  round  Pear,  fome- 
hat  like  the  Meflire  Jean,  but  rounder ;  the  ftalk  is 
ry  fhort,  and  the  fruit  is  hollowed  like  an  Apple, 
fere  the  ftalk  is  produced  ;  the  (kin  is- rough,  and 
’  a  brown  colour ;  the  fle(b  is  breaking,  and  the 
ice  is  very  fweet.  This  ripens  the  middle  of  Sep- 
mber. 
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Pyrus  ( Choak-Fear )  fativa,  frudlu  sftivo  longo, 
:erbitate  ftrangulationem  minitante.  Tourn.  Poire 
Etrangillon ,  i.  e.  the  choaky  Pear.  The  flefli  is  red. 
his  is  ieldom  preferved  in  gardens,  fo  there  needs 
i  description  of  it. 

Pyrus  (' Roujfelet )  fativa,  frudlu  aeftivo  oblongo  e 
rrugineo  rubente,  nonnunquam  maculato.  Poire  du 
oujfelet ,  i.  e.  the  Ruffelet  Pear.  This  is  a  large  ob- 
»ng  Pear  ;  the  (kin  is  brown,  and  of  a  dark  red  co- 
>ur  next  the  fun  ;  the  flefli  is  foft  and  tender,  with- 
ut  much  core  ;  the  juice  is  agreeably  perfumed,  if 
athered  before  it  be  too  ripe.  This’  produces  lar- 
er  fruit  on  an  efpalier  than  on  ftandard  trees  :  it  ri- 
ens.the  middle  of  September. 

Pyrus  ( Prince's  Pear )  fativa,  frudlu  mftivo  fubro- 
indo,  partim  rubro,  partim  fiavefcente,  odorato. 
’oire  de  Prince ,  u  e.  the  Prince's  Pear.  This  is  a 
nail  roundifh  Pear,  of  a  bright  red  colour  next  the 
in,  but  a  yeliowifli  colour  on  the  oppofite  fide  ;  the 
elh  is  between  breaking  and  melting  ;  the  juice  is 
ery  high-flavoured :  it  is  a  great  bearer.  This  ripens 
ie  middle  of  September,  but  will  keep  a  fortnight 
ood,  which  is  what  few  fummer-fruits  will  do. 
Pyrus  (. Mouille-bouche )  fativa,  frudlu  aeftivo  glo- 
ofo  viridi,  in  ore  liquefcente.  Gros  Mouille-bouche,  i.  e. 
ie  great  Mouthwater  Pear.  This  is  a  large  round 
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Pear  with  a  ftnooth  green  (kin  ;  the  ftalk  is  fhort  and 
thick  ;  the  flefli  is  meltirig,  and  full  of  juice,-  if  ga¬ 
thered  before  it  be  too  ripe,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to 
grow  meally.  This  ripens  the  middle  of  September, 

31.  Pyrus  ( Bergamot  EEte)  fativa,  frudlu  aeftivo  ro- 
tundo  feJTili  faccharato,  e.viridi  fiavefcente.  Bergamotte 
d'Ete',  i.  e.  Summer  Bergamot.  This  is  by  Come  called 
the  Hamden’s  Bergamot.  It  is  a  pretty  large,  round, 
flat  Pear,  of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour,  and  hollowed 
a  little  at  both  ends  like  an  Apple  ;  the  flefli  is  melt¬ 
ing,  and  the  juice  is  highly  perfumed.  This  ripens 
the  middle  of  September. 

32.  Pyrus  ( Bergamot  Autumn)  fativa,  frudlu  autumnal! 
feflili  faccharato  odorato  e  viridi  fiavefcente,  in  ore  li¬ 
quefcente.  Tourn.  Bergamotte  d'Automne ,  i.  e.  the  Au¬ 
tumn  Bergamot.  This  is  a  finaller  Pear  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  is  nearly  of  the  fame  fliape  ;  the  (kin  is  of 
a  yeliowifli  green,  but  changes  to  a  faint  red  on  the 
fide  next  the  fun ;  the  flefli  is  melting,  and  its  juice 
is  richly  perfumed.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  ripens  the 
end  of  September,  and  is  one  of  the  beft  Pears  of  the 
feafon. 

33.  Pyrus  ( Szvifs  Bergamot )  fativa,  frudlu  autumnaii 
turbinato  viridi,  ftriis  fanguineis  diftindla.  Tourn. 
Bergamotte  de  Suijfe ,  i.  e.  the  Swifs  'Bergamot.  This 
Pear  is  fomewhat  rounder  than  either  of  the  former ; 
the  (kin  is  tough,  and  of  a  greenifh  colour,  ftriped 
with  red;  the  flefh  is  melting,  and  full  of  juice,  but 
is  not  fo  richly  perfumed  as  either  of  the  former. 
This  ripens  the  end  of  September. 

34.  Pyrus  [Beur re  Rouge)  lativa,  frudlu  autumnaii  fua- 
viflimo,  in  ore  liquefcente.  Tourn.  Beurre  Rouge,  i.  e. 
the  red  Butter  Pear.  It  is  called  l’Amboife,  and  ia 
Normandy  Ifambert ;  as  alfo  Beurre  gris,  i.  e.  the 
gray  Butter ;  and  Beurre  vert,  i.  e.  the  green  But¬ 
ter  Pear.  All  thefe  different  names  of  Beurres  have 
been  occafioned  by  the  difference  of  the  colours  of 
the  fame  fort  of  Pear,  which  is  either  owing  to  the 
different  expofure  where  they  grew,  or  from  the  (lock, 
thofe  upon  free  (locks  being  commonly  of  a  browner 
colour  than  thofe  which  are  upon  Quince  docks* 
whence  fome  perfons  have  fuppoied  them  to  be  diffe¬ 
rent  fruits,  though  in  reality  they  are  the  fame.  This 
is  a  large  long  fruit,  for  the  mod  part  of  a  brown  co¬ 
lour.  The  flefli  is  very  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich 
fugary  juice.  It  ripens  the  beginning  of  Odtober, 
and,  when  gathered  from  the  tree,  is  one  of  the  Very 
beft  fort  of  Pears  we  have. 

35.  Pyrus  ( Doyenne )  fativa,  frudlu  autumnaii  turbina¬ 
to  feflili  fiavefcente,  &  in  ore  liquefcente.  Tourn. 
Le  Doyenne,  i.  e.  the  Dean's  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  by 
ail  theffolfowing  names ;  Saint  Michel,  i.  e.  Saint  Mi-* 
chael ;  Beurre  blanc  d’Automne,  i.  e.  the  white  Au¬ 
tumn  Butter  Pear;  Poire  de  Neige,  i.  e.  the  Snow 
Pear  ;  Bonne  Ente,  i.  e.  a  good  Graft ;  the  Carlifle, 
and  Valentia.  This  is  a  large  fruit,  in  (hape  fome¬ 
what  like  the  gray  Beurre,  but  is  fhorter  and  round¬ 
er  ;  the  (kin  is  fmooth,  and,  when  ripe,  changes  to  a 
yeliowifli  colour ;  the  fle(h  is  melting,  and  full  of 
juice,  which  is  very  cold,  but  it  will  not  keep  good 
much  more  than  a  week  after  it  is  gathered,  being 
very  fubjedl  to  grow  meally  ;  it  is  a  very  indifferent 
fruit.  This  is  a  great  bearer,  and  ripens  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Odlober. 

36.  Pyrus  {Verte -longue)  fativa,  frudlu  autumnaii  longo 
viridique  odorato,  in  ore  liquefcente.  Tourn.  Ed 
Verte-longue ,  i.e.  the  long  green  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called 
Motiille  bouche  d’Automne,  i.  e.  the  Autumn  Mouth- 
water  Pear.  This  is  a  long  fruit,  which  is  very  green 
when  ripe;  the  flefli  is  melting,  and  very  full  of  juice, 
which,  if  it  grows  upon  a  dry  warm  foil,  and  a  free 
dock,  is  very  fugary,  otherwife  it  is  but  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  Pear.  It  ripens  the  middle  of  Odtcber,  but 
fome  years  they  will  keep  till  December. 

37.  Pyrus  ( MeJRre  Jean)  fativa,  frudlu  autumnaii  tu- 
berofo  feflili  faccharato,  carne  dura.  Tourn.  Mojf.re 
Jean  blanc  &  gris ,  i.  e.  the  white  and  gray  Monfeur 
John.  Thefe,  although  made  two  forts  of  fruit  by 
many  perfons,  are  indubitably  the  fame  ;  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  their  colour  proceeding  from  the  different 

foils 
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foils  and  fituations  where  they  grow,  or  the  flocks  on 
which  they  are  grafted.  This  Fear,  when  grafted  on 
a  free  flock,  and  planted  on  a  middling  foil,  neitner 
too  wet  nor  over  dry,  is  an  excellent  autumn  Pear ; 
but  when  it  is  grafted  on  a  Quince  flock,  it  is  very  apt 
to  be  ftony,  or  if  planted  on  a  very  dry  Foil,  is  very 
apt  to  be. final l  and  good  for  little,  unlefs  the  trees 
are  watered  in  dry  feafons,  which  has  rendered  it  lels 
efteemed  by  fome  perfon's,  who  have  not  conudered 
the  caufe  of  their  hardnefs  •,  for  when  it  is  rightly 
managed,  there  are  not  many  Pears  in  the  fame  iea- 
fon  to  be  compared  with  it.  This  is  a  large  loundun 
fruit,  the  {kin  is  rough,  and  commonly  of  a  brown 
colour  ;  the  flefh  is  breaking,  and  full  of  a  rich  iu- 
gared  juice.  It  ripens  the  end  of  October,  and  will 

continue  good  near  a  month.  ‘ 

28.  Pyrus  {Mufcat  fiueri)  fativa,  frudu  autumnali  g  o 
bofo  ferrugineo,  carne  tenera  fapidiftima.  T°u™- 
Mufcat  fleuri ,  i.  e.  the  flowered  Muflcat.  It  is  alio 
called  Mufcat  a  longue  queiie  d’Automne,  1.  e.  the 
long-flalked  Mufcat  of  the  Autumn.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Pear,  of  a  middling  fize,  and  round  ;  the  flan 
is  of  a  dark  red  colour  •,  the  flefh  is  very  tender,  and 
of  a  delicate  flavour.  It  ripens  the  end  of  Odober. 
20.  Pyrus  (Poire  de  Vigne)  fativa,  frudu  autumnali 
globofo  ferrugineo,  carne  vifcida.  T  ourn.  Poire  de 
Vigne,  i.  e.  the  Vine  Pear.  This  is  a  round  fruit,  of 
a  middling  fize  -,  the  {kin  of  a  dark  red  colour  •,  the 
flefh  is  very  melting,  and  full  of  a  clammy  juice  •,  the 
flalk  is  very  long  and  flender.  The  fruit  fhould  be 
gathered  before  it  be  full  ripe,  otherwife^  it  grows 
meally  and  foon  rots.  It  ripens  the  end  of  Odober. 
,40.  Pyrus  ( Roujfleline )  fativa,  fruclu  autumnali  oblongo, 
■dilute  rufefcente,  faccharato,  odoratiffimo.  Tourn. 
Poire  Roujfleline,  i.  e.  the  Roujfleline  P ear.  It  is  aho 
called  in  Touraine,  Le  Mufcat  a  longue  queue  de  la 
fin  d’automne,  i.  e.  the  long-flalked  Mufcat  of  the 
end  of  autumn.  This  is  by  fome  Englifh  gardeners 
called  the  Brute-bonne,  but  that  is  a  very  different 
fruit  from  this.  It  is  fhaped  fomewhat  like  the  Rouffe 
let,  but  the  fkin  of  this  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  greenifh 
yellow  from  the  fun,  but  the  fide  next  the  fun  is  of 
a  deep  red  colour,  with  fome  fpots  of  gray  ;  the  flefh 
is  very  tender  and  delicate  ;  the  juice  is  very  fweet, 
with  an  agreeable  perfume.  It  ripens  the  middle  of 
Oaober,  "but  muft  not  be  long  kept,  left  it  rot  in  the 
middle. 

41.  Pyrus  (. Pendar )  fativa,  frudu  autumnali  oblongo 
majori  cinereo.  Tourn.  Poire  Pendar ,  i.  e.  the  Knave’s 
Pear.  This  is  very  like  the  Caffolette  Pear,  but  is 


fomewhat  larger ;  the  flefh  is  fine  and  tender ;  the 

It  ripens  the  end  of 


juice  is  very  much  fugared. 

Odober. 

42.  Pyrus  {Sucre  vert)  fativa,  frudu  autumnali  turbi- 
nato  tuberofo  viridi  faccharato,  in  ore  liquefcente. 
Tourn.  Sucre- vert,  i.  e.  The  green  Sugar  Pear.  This 
Pear  is  fhaped  like  the  Winter  Thorn,  but  is  fmaller; 
the  fkin  is  very  fmooth  and  green  ;  the  flefh  is  very 
buttery  ;  the  juice  is  fugared,  and  of  an  agreeable  fla¬ 
vour  •,  but  it  is  fometimes  fubjed  to  be  ftony  in  the 
middle,  efpecially  if  grafted  on  a  Quince  flock. 

42 .  Pyrus  ( Marquis )  fativa,  frudu  autumnali  tuberofa 
iefflli,  e  viridi  flavefcente,  maculis  nigris  confperfo, 
carne  tenera  faccharata.  Tourn.  La  Marquifle ,  i.  e. 
the  Marquis’s  Pear.  This  is  often  of  two  different 
fhapes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  where  they 
are  planted  •,  for  when  the  foil  is  dry,  the  fruit  very 
much  refembles  a  fine  Blanquet  •,  but  when  the  foil  is 
very  rich  and  moift,  it  grows  much  larger.  It  is  a 
well-fhaped  Pear,  flat  at  the  top  •,  the  eye  is  fmall  and 
hollowed  •,  the  fkin  is  of  a  greenifh  yellow,  a  little  in¬ 
clining  to  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun.  If  this  Pear 
does  not  change  yellow  in  ripening,  it  is  feldom 
good  •,  but  if  it  does,  the  flefh  will  be  tender  and  de¬ 
licate,  very  full  of  juice,  which  is  fugared.  It  ripens 
the  beginning  of  November. 

44.  Pyrus  ( Chat-brule )  fativa,  frudu  autumnali  ob¬ 
longo,  parti m  albido,  parti m  rufefcente.  The  Chat 
brute,  i.  e.  the  Burnt  Cat.  It  is  alfo  called  Pucelle  de 


Xaintogne,  i.  e.  the  Virgin  ofXaintogne.  This  is  a 


t  fmall  oblong  Pear,  fhaped  much  like  the  Martin  Set 
but  differs  from  it  in  colour,  this  being  of  a  pale  cc 
lour  on  one  fide,  but  of  a  dark  brown  on  the  other 
the  fkin  is  fmooth-,  the  flefh  is  tender,  but  dry,  ant 
if  kept  a  fhort  time,  is  apt  to  grow  meally.  It  [ 
eating  the  beginning  of  November. 

45.  Pyrus  ( Befideri )  fativa,  frudu  autumnali  globol 
fcfiili,  ex  albido  flavefcente.  Le  Befideri.  It  is  To  calle 
from  Fieri,  which  is  a  foreft  in  Bretagne,  betwee 
Rennes  and  Nantes,  where  this  Pear  was  found.  Th 
is  a  middle-fized  round  Pear,  of  a  pale  green,  ii 
dining  to  a  yellowifh  colour-,  the  flalk  is  very  Ion 
and  flender  -,  the  flefh  is  dry,  and  but  very  indifferej 
for  eating,  but  it  bakes  well.  It  ripens  the  midd 
of  November. 

46.  Pyrus  ( Craflane )  fativa,  frudu  brumali  feflili,  e  v 
ridi  flavefcente,  maculato,  utrinque  umbilicato, 
ore  liquefcente.  Tourn.  The  Craflane,  or  Bergamot' Cri 
fane.  It  is  alfo  called  Beurre  Plat,  i.  e.  the  fiat  Bu 
ter  Pear.  This  is  a  middle-fized  Pear,  hollowed  . 
the  crown  like  an  Apple  ;  the  flalk  is  very  long  an 
crooked  -,  the  fkin  is  rough,  of  a  greenifh  yellow  cc 
lour  when  ripe,  covered  over  with  a  ruffet  coat ;  th 
flefh  is  extremely  tender  and  buttery,  and  is  full  of 
rich  fugared  juice,  and  is  the  very  beft  Pear  of  tl 
feafon.^  This  is  in  eating  the  middle  of  November. 

47.  Pyrus  ( Dauphine )  fativa,  frudu  brumali  turbinat 
feflili  flavefcente  faccharato  odorato,  in  ore  lique 
lcente.  Tourn.  Lanflac  ou  la  Daupbipe,  i.  e.  the  Lai 
flac  or  Dauphine  Pear.  This  Fear  is  commonly  abo; 
the  fize  of  a  Bergamot,  of  a  roundifh  figure,  flat  tc 
wards  the  head,  but  a  Tittle  produced  towards  tl 
flalk  the  fkin  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  yellowifh  gret 
colour-,  the  flefh  is  yellow,  tender,  and  melting;  tl 
juice  is  fugared,  and  a  little  perfumed;  the  eye 
very  large,  as  is  alfo  the  flower,  and  the  flalk  is  Ion 
and  ftrait.  When  this  Pear  is  upon  a  free  flock,  an 
planted  on  a  good  foil,  it  is  one  of  the  beft  fruits  c 
the  feafon  -,  but  when  it  is  on  a  Quince  flock,  or  upo; 
a  very  dry  foil,  the  fruit  will  be  fmall,  ftony,  and  wort 
little.  It  ripens  the  end  of  November. 

48.  Pyrus  {Martin  Sec)  fativa,  frudu  brumali  obiongi 
partim  intense,  partial  dilute  ferrugineo,  faecharatc 
odorato.  Tourn.  Martin  Sec,  i.  e.  the  Dry  Marti) 
This  is  fometimes  called  the  Dry  Martin  of  Chan 
pagne,  to  diftinguffh  it  from  another  Dry  Martin  c 
Burgundy.  This  Pear  is  almoft  like  the  Rouflelet 
flhape  and  colour,  which  has  occafioned  lome  perfor 
to  give  it  the  name  of  Winter  Ruflfelet.  It  is  an  0 
long  Pear,  whofe  fkin  is  of  a  deep  ruffet  colour  on  or 
fidet  but  the  other  fide  is  inclining  to  a  red  -,  the  fie: 
is  breaking  and  fine  ;  the  juice  is  fugared,  with  ah 
tie  perfume,  and  if  grafted  on  a  free  flock,  is  an  e: 
cellent  Pear,  but  if  it  be  on  a  Quince  flock,  it  is  ve 
apt  to  be  ftony.  It  is  in  eating  the  end  of  Novei 
ber,  but  if  they  were  permitted  to  hang  their  ft 
time  on  the  tree,  will  keep  good  two  months. 

49.  Pyrus  (. Bigarrade )  fativa,  frudu  brumali  magno  ft 
fili,  e  cinereo  flavefcente.  Tourn.  LaVillaine d  Anjo 
i.e.  the  Villain  of  Anjou.  It  is  alfo  called  Poire  Tu 
pee,  i.  e.  the  Tulip  Pear,  and  Bigarrade,  e.  t 
Great  Orange.  This  is  a  large  round  Pear,  with  a  ve 
long  flender  flalk  the  fkin  is  of  a  pale  yellow  c 
lour  ;  the  flefh  is  breaking,  but  not  very  full  of  juic 
This  is  in  eating  the  end  of  November. 

50.  Pyrus  {Poire  de  gros  queue)  fativa,  frudu  brum 
flavefcente  odoratiffimo,  pediculo  craffiori.  Torn 
Poire  de  gros  queiie,  i.  e.  the  large  jialked  Pear.  This 
a  large  roundifh  Pear,  with  a  yellow  fkin ;  the  IF 
is  very  thick,  from  whence  it  had  the  name  -,  the  fit 
is  breaking  and  dry,  and  has  a  very  mufky  flavor 
but  it  is  apt  to  be  ftony,  efpecially  if  it  be  plant 
in  a  dry  foil,  or  grafted  on  a  Quince-flock,  as 
moft  of  the  perfumed  Pears. 

51.  Pyrus  {Amadote)  fativa,  frudu  brumali  turbin 
rufefcente  odorato.  L’ Amadote,  i.  e.  The  Aniadot  Pc 
This  is  a  middle-fized  Pear,  fomewhat  long,  but 
at  the  top  -,  the  fkin  is  generally  rough,  and  °f  a 
fet  colour ;  the  flefh  is  dry  and  high  flavoure  ■ 

grafted  on  a  free  flock.  The  wood  of  this  tre 
0  ■  gener; 
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enerally  thorny,  and  is  efteemed  the  bed  fart  of 
ear  for  (locks  to  graft  tire  melting  Pears  upon,  be- 
a ufe  it  gives  them  fome  of  its  fine  mufky  flavour, 
r  is  in  eating  the  beginning  of  December,  but  will 
eep  good  fix  weeks. 

Pyrus  ( Bouvar )  lativa,  fruftu  brumali,  globofo, 
ilute  virente,  tuberofo,  punflato,  in  ore  liquefcente. 
ourn.  Petit  Oin ,  i.  e.  Little  Lard  Pear .  It  is  alio 
ailed  Bouvar  and  Roufette  d’Anjou,  i.  e.  the  Ruffet 
f  Anjou  •,  and  Amadont,  and  Marveille  d’Hyver, 
e.  the  Wonder  of  the  Winter.  This  Pear  is  of 
ie  lize  and  (hape  of  the  Ambret  or  Lefchafferie,  but 
be  (kin  is  of  a  clear  green  colour,  and  a  little  fpotted; 
be  (talk  is  pretty  long  and  (lender  ;  the  eye  is  large, 
nd  deeply  hollowed  •,  the  fiefh  is  extremely  fine,  and 
idting ;  the  juice  is  much  fugared,  and  has  an 
reeable  mufky  flavour.  It  is  in  eating  the  middle 
t  December,  and  is  efteemed  one  of  the  bed  fruits 
that  feafon.  This  is  better  on  a  free  dock  than 
pon  the  Quince. 

Pyrus  ( Louifebonne )  fativa,  fruftu  brumali,  longo, 
viridi  albicante,  in  ore  liquefcente.  Tourn. 
.ouifebonne ,  i.  e.  the  Good  Lewis  Pear.  This  Pear  is 
taped  fomewhat  like  the  St.  Germain,  or  the  Au- 
umn  Verte-longue,  but  is  not  quite  fo  much  point- 
d;  the  dalk  is  very  (liort,  flelhy,  and  fomewhat 
;ent  •,  the  eye  and  the  flower  are  fmall  •,  the  fldn  is 
ery  fmooth ;  the  colour  is  green,  inclining  to  a  pale 
olour  when  ripe  •,  the  flefh  is  extremely  tender  and 
nil  of  juice,  which  is  very  fiweet,  efpecially  when  it 
rows  upon  a  dry  foil,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  be  very 
irge  and  ill  taded.  It  is  in  eating  the  beginning  of 
)ecember. 

Pyrus  ( Colmar )  fativa,  fruflu  brumali,  tuberofo,  e 
iridi  flavefcente,  punftato,  faccharato.  Tourn.  Poire 
e  Colmar ,  i.  e.  the  Colmar  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called 
oire  Manne,  the  Maqna  Pear,  and  Bergamotte  tar- 
ive,  the  late  Bergamot.  This  Pear  is  fomewhat 
ke  a  Boncretien  in  fhape,  but  the  head  is  flat ;  the 
ye  is  large,  and  deeply  hollowed ;  the  middle  is 
rger  than  the  head,  and  is  doped  toward  the  dalk, 
hich  is  fhort,  large,  and  a  little  bent ;  the  (kin  is 
reen,  with  a  few  yellowifh  fpots,  but  is  fometimes 
little  coloured  on  the  fide  next  the  fun  •,  the  flefh  is 
;ry  tender,  and  the  juice  is  greatly  fugared.  It  is  in 
iting  the  latter  end  of  December,  but  will  often 
eep  good  till  the  end  of  January  ;  and  is  edeemed 
ae  of  the  bed  fruits  of  that  feafon. 

Pyrus  [IS EJ chaffer  ie)  fativa,  fruflu  brumali,  glo- 
ofo,  citriformi,  flavefcente,  punclato,  in  ore  liquef- 
:nte,  faccharato,  odoratiffimo.  Tourn.  V Efchafferie. 
is  alfo  called  Vertelongue  d’Hyver,  i.  e.  the  Win- 
r  long  green  Pear,  and  Befideri  Landri,  i.  e.  the 
andry  Wilding.  This  Pear  is  (Is aped  like  a  Citron-,' 
ie  (kin  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  green  colour,  with  fome 
>ots  while  it  hangs  on  the  tree,  but  as  it  ripens  it 
ecomes  of  a  yellowifh  colour ;  the  dalk  is  drait  and 
>ng  •,  the  eye  is  fmall,  and  not  hollowed  ;  the  fle(h 
melting,  and  buttery  •,  the  juice  is  fugared,  with 
little  perfume.  It  is  in  eating  the  latter  end  of 
►ecember. 

Pyrus  ( Virgoukufe )  fativa,  fru6tu  brumali  longo, 
viridi  flavefcente,  in  ore  liquefcente,  faccharato. 
ourn.  Le  I'irgoule ,  or  La  Virgouleufe.  It  is  alfo  call- 
d  Bujaleuf,  and  Chambrette  and  Poire  de  Glade, 
e.  the  Ice  Pear  in  Gafcoigne  ;  'but  it  is  called  Vir- 
oule,  from  a  village  of  that  name  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ed  of  St.  Leonard  in  Limoufin,  where  it  was  raifed 
nd  lent  to  Paris  by  the  Marquis  of  Chambret.  This 
'ear  is  large,  long,  and  of  a  green  colour,  inclining 
^  yellow  as  it  ripens ;  the  (talk  is  fhort,  flefhy,  and 
little  bent ;  the  eye  is  of  a  middling  fize,  and  a 
ttle  hollowed  ;  the  fldn  is  very  fmooth,  and  fome- 
mes  a  little  coloured  towards  the  fun  ;  the  flelh  is 
idling,  and  full  of  a  rich  juice.  It  is  in  eating  the 
itter  end  of  December,  and  will  continue  good  till 
te  end  of  January,  and  is  efteemed  one  of  the  bed 
uits  of  the  feafon  ;  but  the  tree  is  very  apt  to  pro- 
uce  vigorous  (hoots,  and  the  bloffoms  being  gene- 
\  produced  at  the  extreme  part  of  the  fnooq  when 
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they  are  ihortened,  the  fruit  will  be  entirely  cut 
away,  which  is  the  reafon  it  is  condemned. as  a  bad 
bearer ;  but  when  it  is  grafted  on  a  free  (lock,  it  ought 
to  be  allowed  at  lead  forty  feet  to  ft. read  ;  and  if  up¬ 
on  a  Quince  (lock,  it  fhodd  be  allowed  upwards  of 
thirty  (eet,  and  the  branches  trained  in  agamlt  the 
efpalier  or  wall,  at  full  length,  in  a  horizontal  pofi- 
tion,  as  they  are  produced.  Where  this  tree  is  thus 
treated,  it  will  bear  very  plentifully,  and  the  fruit  will 
be  good. 

57.  Pyrus  {Ambret te) . fativa  fpinofa,  frudu  glob ofo, 

^  ^  f c  1  ^ .  0  c  o  j  in  ore  liquefcente,  faccharato, 

odoratifiimo.  Tourn.  Poire  d’Ambrette.  This  is  lb 
called  from  its  mufky  flavour,  which  refembles  the 
fmell  of  the  Sweet  Sultan  Flower,  which  is  called 
Ambrette  in  France.  This  Pear  is  like  the  Lefchaf- 
ferie  in  (hape,  but  is  of  a  ruffet  colour;  the  eye  is 
larger,  and  more  hollowed  ;  the  flelh  is  melting, ’and 
the  juice  is  richly  fugared  and  perfumed;  the  feeds 
are  large  and  black,  and  the  cells  in  which  they  are 
lodged  are  very  large  ;  the  wood  is  very  thorny,  efpe¬ 
cially  when  grafted  on  free  (locks.  The  fruit  is  in 
eating  the  latter  end  of  December,  and  continues  good 
till  the  latter  end  of  January,  and  is  efteemed  a  very- 
good  fruit  by  mod  people. 

58.  Pyrus  {E-pine  d’Hyver)  lativa,  frudlu  brumali,  mttg- 
no;  pyramidato,  albido,  in  ore  liquefeenie,  faccha- 
rato,  odorato.  Tourn.  Epine  d’Hyver,  i.  e.  Winter- 
thorn  Pear.  This  is  a  large  fine  Pear,  nearly  of  a 
pyramidal  figure  ;  the  (kin  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  inclining  to  yellow  as  it  ripens  ;  the 
(talk  is  fhort .  and  (lender  ;  the  flelh  is  melting  and 
buttery  ;  the  juice  is  very  fweet,  and  in  a  dry  feafon, 
is  highly  perfumed  ;  but  when  it  is  planted  on  a  moift; 
foil,  or  the  feafon  proves  wet,  it  is  very  infipid,  fo 
that  it  (hould  never  be  planted  on  a  ftrong  foil.  It 
ripens  the  end  of  December,  and  will  continue  good 
two  months, 

59-  Pyrus  {Saint  Germain)  fativa,  fruflu  brumali  lon¬ 
go,  e  viridi  flavefcente,  in  ore  liquefcente.  Tourn.  La 
Saint  Germain ,  i.  e.  the  St.  Germain  Pear.  It  is  alfo 
called  L’lnconniie  de  la  Fare,  i.  e.  the  Unknown  of 
La  Fare ;  it  being  firft  difeovered  upon  the  banks  of 
a  river  which  is  called  by  that  name,  in  the  parifh  of 
St.  Germain.  This  is  a  large  long  Pear,  of  a  yellowT- 
ifh  green  colour  when  ripe  ;  the  flefh  is  melting,  and 
very  full  of  juice,  which  in  a  dry  feafon,  or  if  plant¬ 
ed  on  a  warm  dry  foil,  is  very  fweet ;  but  when  it  is 
planted  on  a  moift  foil,  the  juice  is  very  apt  to  be 
harfh  and  auftere,  which  renders  it  lefs  efteemed  by 
fome  perfons,  though  in  general  it  is  greatly  valued. 
This  is  in  eating  from  the  end  of  December  till  Fe¬ 
bruary. 

60.  Pyrus  ( Saint  Auflin)  fativa,  frudlu  brumdi  tube¬ 
rofo  fubacido  flavefcente  pundlato.  Tourn.  Saint 
Aujtin.  This  is  about  the  fize  of  a  middling  Vir- 
goule  Pear,  but  is  fomewhat  (horter  and  flendfrer 
near  the  ftalk  ;  the  (kin  is  of  a  fine  Citron  colour, 
fpotted  with  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun  ;  the  flefh  is 
tender,  but  not  buttery,  and  is  pretty  full  of  juice, 
which  is  often  a  little  (harp,  which  to  fome  perfons  is 
difagreeable,  but  others  value  it  on  that  account. 
This  is  in  eating  in  December,  and  will  continue  good 
two  months. 

61.  Pyrus  [Boncretien  dlEfpagne)  fativa,  fruflu  brumali 
pyramidato,  partim  purporeo,  punhtis  nigris  confper- 
fo,  flavefcente.  Tourn.  Boncretien  d’Ejpagne,  i.  e.  the 
Spanijh  Boncretien.  This  is  a  large  Pear,  of  a  pyra¬ 
midal  form,  of  a  fine  red  or  purple  colour  on  the  fide 
next  the  fun,  and  full  of  fmall  black  fpots  ;  the  other 
fide  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  the  flefh  is  breaking, 
and  when  it  is  on  a  light  rich  foil,  and  grafted  on  a 
free  (lock,  its  juice  is  very  lweet.  It  ripens  in  the 
end  of  December,  and  will  continue  good  a  month  or 
fix  weeks.  If  this  be  grafted  on  2  Quince  (lock,  it 
is  very  apt  to  be  dry  and  (tony.  This  is  a  very  good 
fruit  for  baking. 

62.  Pyrus  [Poire  de  Livre)  fativa,  fru^u  brumali,  mag- 
no,  oblqngo,  turbinato,  -ferrugineo^  utrincue  umbi- 
licato.  Tourn.  Poire  de  Livre,  i.  e.  the  pound  Peer. 
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It  is  alfo  called  Gros  Ratteau  Gris,  i.  e.  the  gray  raked 
Pear ;  and  Poire  d*  Amour,  i.  e.  the  lovely  Pear.  In 
England  this  is  called  Parkinfon’s  Warden,  or  the 
Black  Pear  of  Worcefter.  This  is  a  very  large  Pear, 
each  of  which  'commonly  weighs  a  pound  or  more  ; 
the  fkin  is  rough,  and  of  an.obfcure  red  colour  on 
the  fide  next  the  fun,  but  fomewhat  paler  on  the 
other  fide  •,  the  ftalk  is  very  fhort,  and  the  eye  is 
greatly  hollowed.  This  is  not  fit  for  eating,  but  bakes 
or  flews  exceeding  well,  and  is  in  feafon  from  De¬ 
cember  to  March. 

62.  Pyrus  [Befi  de  Caffoy)  fativa,  fru&u  brumali  parvo 

‘  flavefcente,  maculis  rubris  confperfo.  Tourn.  Befi  de 
Caffoy ,  i.  e.  the  Wilding  of  Caffoy,  a  foreft  in  Bretagne, 
where  it  was  difcovered,  and  paffes  under  the  name 
•of  Rouffet  d’ Anjou.  It  is  alfo  called  Petit  Beurre 
d’Hyver,  i.  e.  Small  Winter  Butter  Pear.  This  is 
a  fmall  oblong  Pear,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  fpotted 
with  red  •,  the  flefh  is  melting,  and  the  juice  is  very 
rich.  It  is  in  eating  in  December  and  January,  T  his 
is  a  prodigious  bearer,  and  commonly  produces  its 
fruit  in  large  clufters,  provided  it  be  not  too  much 
pruned  ;  for  it  generally  produces  its  bloffom-buds 
at  the  extremity  of  its  fhoots,  which  if  fhortened, 
the  fruit  would  be  cut  away.  There  was  a  tree  of 
this  kind  in  the  gardens  of  Camden-houfe  near  Ken- 
fington,  which  generally  produced  a  great  quantity 
of  fruit. 

64.  Pyrus  ( Martin-fire )  fativa,  fru&u  brumali  turbina- 
to  inaiquali,  ventre  tumido,  partim  purpureo,  pai- 
tim  flavefcente.  Tourn.  Ronville.  It  is  alfo  called 
Hocrenaille  and  Martin-fire,  i.  e.  the  Lord  Martin 

,  Pear.  This  Pear  is  about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a 
large  Rouffelet  •,  the  eye  is  of  a  middling  fize,  and 
hollowed  a  little  the  middle  of  the  Pear  is  generally 
fwelled  more  on  one  fide  than  on  the  other,  but  is 
equally  extended  towards  the  ftalk  ;  the  fkin  is  very 
fmooth  and  foft,  and  is  of  a  lively  red  colour  next 
the  fun,  but  on  the  other  fide  it  changes  yellow  as  it 
ripens.  The  flefh  is  breaking  and  full  of  juice,  which 
is  very  fweet  and  a  little  perfumed  ;  but  if  grafted  on 
a  Quince  flock,  is  very  apt  to  be  fmall  and  ftony. 

65.  Pyrus  (< Citron  d’Hyver)  fativa,  fru&u  brumali  ci- 
triformi  flavefcente  duro  mofchato  odoratifiimo. 
Tourn.  Citron  d’Hyver ,  i.  e.  the  Winter  Citron  Pear. 
It  is  alfo  called  the  Mufk  Orange  Pear,  in  fome 
places.  This  is  a  pretty  large  Pear,  in  fhape  and 
colour  very  like  an  Orange  or  Citron,  from  whence 
it  had  its  name.  The  flefh  is  hard  and  dry,  and  very 
fubjett  to  be  ftony,  for  which  reafons  it  is  not  valued 
as  an  eating  Pear,  but  will  bake  very  well.  It  is  in 
feafon  from  December  to  March. 

66.  Pyrus  ( Rouffelet  d’Hyver)  fativa,  fru&u  brumali 
oblongo,  e  viridi  flavefcente,  faccharato,  faporis  auf- 
teri.  Tourn.  Rouffelet  d’Hyver ,  i.  e.  the  Winter  Ruf- 
felet.  This  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  Pear 
as  is  called  the  Dry  Martin,  but  it  is  very  different 
from  that  in  feveral  particulars.  The  colour  of  this 
is  a  greenifh  yellow,  inclining  to  brown  •,  the  ftalk  is 
long  and  flender,  and  the  flefh  is  buttery  and  melt¬ 
ing,  and  generally  full  of  juice,  which  is  very  fweet, 
but  the  fkin  is  apt  to  contain  an  auftere  juice,  fothat 
if  it  be  not  pared,  it  is  apt  to  be  difagreeable  to  ma¬ 
ny  perfons  palates.  It  is  in  eating  in  January  anc 
February. 

67.  Pyrus  (Port ail)  fativa  Pi&avienfis,  fru&u  brumali 
globofo  fefiili  faccharato  odorato.  Tourn.  Pair  Por- 
tail ,  i.  e.  the  Gate  Pear.  This  Pear  was  difcoverec. 
in  the  province  of  Poi&ou,  where  it  was  fo  much 
efteemed,  that  they  preferred  it  to  moil  other  fruit, 
though  in  the  opinion  of  the  moft  curious  judges,  it 
does  not  deferve  the  great  chara&er  which  is  given  to 
it  •,  for  it  rarely  happens  that  it  proves  good  for  eat¬ 
ing,  being  generally  dry,  ftony,  and  hard,  unlefs  in 
extraordinary  feafons,  and  upon  a  very  good  foil. 
This  muft  always  be  grafted  on  a  free  flock,  anc 
fhould  be  planted  on  a  light  rich  foil  •,  and  in  very  dry 
feafons  the  trees  fhould  be  watered,  otherwife  the  fruit 
will  be  ftony.  It  is  in  feafon  from  January  to  March, 
and  bakes  well. 


6?.  Pyrus  ( Franc-real )  fativa,  fru&u  brumali  msur 
globofo  flavefcente,  pun&is  rufis  confperfo.  Tour 
Franc-real.  It  is  alfo  called  Fin-or  d’Hyver,  i.  e.  tl 
Golden  End  of  Winter.  This  is  a  very  large  Pea 
almoft  of  a  globular  figure  •,  the  fkin  is  yellow^ fpottc 
with  red  •,  the  ftalk  is  'fhort,  and  the  wood  of  the  trc ; 
meally.  The  flefh  of  this  Pear  is  dry,  and  very  ?.• 
to  be  ftony,  but  it  bakes  exceeding  well,  and  com 
nues  good  from  January  till  March. 

69.  Pyrus  ( Eafter  Bergamot)  fativa,  fru&u  brumali  tu 

^binato  fefiili  fubacido  flavefcente,  pun&is  afperioribi  I 

confperfo.  Tourn.  Burgamotte  Bugi.  It  is  alfo  calle  | 
Bergamotte  de  Pafque,  i.  e.  the  Eafter  Bergamot, 
is  a  large  Pear,  almoft  round,  but  is  a  little  produce ! 
in  length  towards  the  ftalk  •,  the  eye  is  flat  and  tl 
fkin  is  green,  having  many  rough  protuberances  life  i 
fpots  difperfed  all  over,  but,  as  ic  ripens,  become 
yellowifh  ^  the  flefh  is  breaking,  and  in  a  good  feaft 
the  juice  is  fweet ;  but  it  muft  have  a  free  flock, 
fouth-caft  wall,  and  have  a  good  foil,  otherwife  it 
apt  to  be  ftony  and  auftere.  It  is  in  eating  from  Ft 
bruary  till  April/ 

70.  Le  (. Mufcat  of  Germany)  Muscat  d’Alaman,  i.  <1 
Fhe  German  Mufcat.  This  is  an  excellent  Pear,  mor 
long  than  round,  of  the  fhape  of  the  Winter- roya 
but  is  lefs  toward  the  eye,  and  is  more  ruffet,  an 
of  a  red  colour  next  the  fun  •,  it  is  buttery,  me)  tine 
and  a  little  mufky.  This  is  in  eating  in  Marcl! 
April,  and  fometimes  in  May,  if  it  is  well  prefervetj 

71.  Le  Bergamotte  [Holland  Bergamot)  d’HollandiI 
i.  e.  The  Holland  Bergamot.  It  is  large  and  round1 
of  the  fhape  of  the  ordinary  Bergamot.  The  color, 
is  greenifh,  the  flefh  is  half  buttery  and  tender,  ft 
juice  is  highly  flavoured.  This  is  a  very  good  Pea: 
and  will  keep  till  April. 

72.  Le  Poire  [Naples  Pear)  de  Naples,  i.  e.  The  Per. 

of  Naples.  This  is  a  pretty  large,  long,  greenif 
Pear ;  the  flefh  is  half  breaking  ^  the  juice  is  fweet 
and  a  little  vinous.  It  is  in  eating  in  March.  I  am  ii 
doubt  whether  this  Pear  is  not  in  fome  places  takei 
for  a  Saint  Germain,  for  there  is  a  Pear  in  fome  gar 
dens,  very  like  the  Saint  Germain,  which  will  keej 
till  April,  and  this  Pear  agrees  with  the  character, 
of  that.  It  is  called  in  England  the  Eafter  Sr.  Ger 
main.  '  _  -  ” 

73.  Pyrus  (Boner  etien  d’Hyver)  fativa,  fru&u  brumal 
magno  pyrarniaato,  e  flavo  nonnihil  rubente.  Tourn 
Boncretien  d’Hyver ,  i.  e.  the  Winter  Boncritien  Pear 
This  Pear  is  very  large  and  long,  of  a  pyramid!'.  f; 
gure  •,  the  fkin  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  but  the  fid 
next  the  fun  inclines  to  a  foft  red  ;  the  flefh  is  tends 
and  breaking,  and  is  very  full  of  rich  fugared  juice 
This  is  efteemed  in  France  one  of  the  befi  winte 
Pears,  but  in  England  it  is  feldom  fo  good ;  thong 
I  am  fully  fatisfied,  if  it  were  grafted  on  a  free  flock 

•  and  planted  in  a  good  foil,  againft  a  wall  expofed  t 
the  fouth-eaft,  and  the  branches  trained  at  full  length 
it  might  be  rendered  more  acceptable  than  it  is  a 
prefent  in  England. 

74.  Pyrus  ( Cadillac )  fativa,  fru&u  brumali  magno,  cyj 

donise  facie,  partim  flavo,  partim  purpurea.  lourrj 
Cat  iliac ,  or  Cadillac.  This  is  a  large  Pear,  fhape  j 
fomewhat  like  a  Quince  ;  the  fkin  is  for  the  men  nai 
of  a  yellow  colour,  but  changes  to  a  deep  red  on  thl 
fide  next  the  fun  ;  the  flefh  is  hard,  and  tne  juicj 
auftere,  but  it  is  a  very  good  fruit  for. baking,  anj 
being  a  plentiful  bearer,  deferves  a  place  in  every  gooj 
colle&ion  of  fruit.  It  will  be  good  from  ChriflmaS  tj 
April,  or  longer.  .  I 

75.  Pyrus  ( Paftorelle )  fativa,  fru&u  brumali  oblong! 
flavefcente,  pun&is  rubris  confperfo.  La  P after el\ 
This  Pear  is  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  fine  R'oufleletl 
the  ftalk  is  fhort  and  crooked  ;  the  fkin  is  fomewhl 
rough,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  fpotted  with  red  j  til 
flefh  is  tender  and  buttery,  and  when  it  grows  on  I 
dry  foil,  the  juice  is  very  fweet ;  but  on  a  wet  fol 
or  in  moift  years,  it  is  fubje&  to  have  an  auftere  tafl 
This  Pear  is  in  eating  in  February  and  March.  I 

76.  Pyrus  [Double  Fleur)  fativa,  fru&u  brumali  iemj 
partim  flavefcente,  partim  purpurafeente.  T°ur| 
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\a  Double  Fleur ,  i.  e.  the  double-flowering  Fear.  This 
;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  flowers  have  a  double  range 
f  petals  or  leaves.  It  is  a  large  fhort  Pear  •,  the  italic 
s  long  and  ftrait ;  the  flcin  is  very  imooth,  and  of  a 
ellowiih  colour,  but  the  fide  next  the  fun  is  common- 
of  a  fine  red  or  purple  colour.  This  is  by  fome 
fteemed  for  eating,  but  it  is  generally  too  auitere  in 
lis  country  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  the  belt  Pear  in 
ie  world  for  baking  or  compofts.  It  is  good  from 
ebruary  to  May. 

Pyrus  ( Saint  Martial)  fativa,  fruftu  brumali  ob- 
>ngo,  partim  flavefcente,  partim  purpurafcente.  Saint 
lartial.  It  is  alfo  called  in  fome  places  Poire  Ange- 
que,  i.  e.  the  Angelic  Pear ;  and  in  the  fouth  of 
ranee.  Poire  Douce.  This  Pear  is  oblong,  in  fhape 
ke  the  Boncretien,  but  not  fo  large,  and  a  little  flat- 
r  at  the  crown  j  it  has  a  very  long  italic  ;  the  ikin  is 
nooth  and  yellowifh,  but  on  the  fide  next  the  fun  it 
irns  to  a  purpliih  colour  ;  the  flefh  is  tender  and  but- 
ry,  and  the  juice  is  very  fweet.  This  is  in  eating 
February  and  March. 

Pyrus  ( Befi  Chaumontelle )  fativa,  frutfiu  brumali 
dongo,  partim  albido,  partim  purpureo  odorato, 
ccharato.  La  Poire  de  Chaumontelle ,  or  Befi  de  Chau- 
ontelle ,  i.  e.  the  Wilding  of  Chaumontelle.  This  Pear 
in  lhape  fomewhat  like  the  Autumn  Beurre,  but  is 
itter  at  the  crown  ;  the  fkin  is  a  little  rough,  of  a 
lie  green  colour,  but  turns  to  a  purplifli  colour  next 
e  fun  *  the  flefh  is  melting ;  the  juice  is  very  rich, 
id  a  little  perfumed.  It  is  in  eating  from  November 
January,  and  is  efteemed  by  fome  as  the  beft  late 
ar  yet  known. 

Pyrus  ( Carmelite )  fativa,  fruftu  brumali  globofo 
lift  cinereo  maculis  amplis  obfeurioribus  confperfo. 
ourn.  Carmelite.  This  is  a  middle-fized  Pear,  of  a 
undilh  form ;  the  fkin  is  of  a  gray  colour  on  one 
e,  but  is  inclining  to  a  red  on  the  other,  having 
me  broad  fpots  of  a  dark  colour  all  over ;  the  flefh 
commonly  hard  and  dry,  fo  that  it  is  not  very  much 
eemed.  It  is  in  feafon  in  March. 

Pyrus  {Union)' fativa,  fructu  brumali  maximo  py- 
midato,  dilute  virente.  Fhe  Union  Pear ,  otherwise 
lied  Dr.  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain.  This  is  a  very  large 
ig  Pear,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  but  the  fide  next 
6  fun  doth  fometimes  change  to  a  red  as  it  ripens, 
his  is  not  fit  for  eating,  but  bakes  very  well ;  and 
ing  a  great  bearer,  and  a  very  large  fruit,  deferves 
place  in  every  good  colledtion.  It  is  in  feafon  from 
rriftmas  to  April. 

here  are  many  other  forts  of  Pears,  which  are  ftill 
ntinued  in  fome  old  gardens  •,  but  as  thofe  here 
entioned  are  the  belt,  forts  known  at  prefent,  it 
:>uld  be  needlefs  to  enumerate  a  great  quantity  of 
dinary  fruit  fince  every  one  who  intends  to  plant 
nit-trees,  would  rather  chufe  thofe  which  are  the 
oft  valued,  the  expence  and  trouble  being  the  fame 
r  a  bad  fort  of  fruit  as  a  good  one.  Indeed  I  have 
ferted  many  more  than  are  really  worth  planting, 
order  to  pleafe  fuch  who  are  fond  of  great  varie- 
but  whoever  hath  a  mind  to  make  choice  of  fuch 
fly  as  are  good,  may  eafily  diftinguifh  them,  by  at- 
nding  to  the  account  given  of  each  fort,  and  here- 
f  every  perfon  is  at  liberty  to  pleafe  himfelf;  for  it 
not  every  one  who  prefers  a  Beurre  Pear,  though 
lat  is  generally  efteemed  the  very  belt  in  its  proper 
afon  *,  there  are  fome  who  admire  the  Meflire  Jean, 
>r  the  firmnefs  of  its  flefh,  which  to  others  is  a  great 
aje&ion  againft  it ;  fo  that  as  fome  efteem  the  break- 
ig,  and  others  the  melting  Pears,  I  have  diftinguifh- 
i  them  by  their  deferiptions  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
eery  one  may  make  choice  of  the  kinds  of  fruit 
hich  are  agreeable  to  their  palates ;  and  the  different 
afons  in  which  each  kind  is  in  eating,  being  exhi- 
ited  (allowing  a  little  for  the  difference  of  feafons, 
hich  are  earlier  fome  years  than  others)  it  is  not  very 
ifficult  for  a  perfon  to  make  a  colledion  of  good 
ears  to  fucceed  each  other  throughout  the  feafon  of 
tefe  fruits,  both  for  eating  and  baking, 
he  time  of  each  fruit  ripening,  as  here  fet  down,  is 
iken  at  a  medium  for  feven  years,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 


bourhood  of  London,  where  all  forts  of  fruit  gene¬ 
rally  ripen  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  in 
almoft  any  part  of  England  ;  and  it  is  very  obvious 
to  every  perfon  who  will  attend  to  the  culture  of  fruit- 
trees,  that  their  time  of  ripening  is  accelerated  by 
long  cultivation  ;  for  many  of  the  forts  of  Pears, 
which  fome  years  paft  rarely  became  ripe  in  England, 
unlefs  they  grew  againft  the  beft  afpeded  walls,  are 
now  found  to  ripen  extremely  well  on  efpaliers  and 
dwarfs ;  and  thofe  Pears  which  feldom  were  in  eating 
till  January,  are  ripe  two  months  earlier.  There  is 
alfo  a  very  great  difference  in  their  time  of  ripening 
in  different  feafons,  for  I  have  known  the  fruit  of  a 
Pear-tree  in  one  year  all  ripe  and  gone  by  the  middle 
of  Odo'ber,  and  the  very  next  year  the  fruit  of  the 
fame  tree  has  not  been  fit  to  eat  till  the  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  fo  that  allowance  fhould  be  made  for  thefe  acci¬ 
dents.  The  Befi  de  Chaumontelle  Pear,  about  forty 
years  paft,  was  feldom  fit  to  eat  before  February,  and 
has  continued  good  till  the  middle  of  April,  but  now 
this  Pear  is  commonly  ripe  in  November  ;  and  when 
it  is  planted  on  a  warm  foil,  and  againft  a  good  af- 
peded  wall,  it  is  in  eating  the  middle  or  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  T his  forwarding  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  Pears, 
may  be  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  the  ftocks  upon 
which  they  are  grafted  ;  for  if  they  are  grafted  upon 
early  fummer  Pear  ftocks,  they  will  ripen  much  earlier 
than  when  they  are  upon  hard  winter  Pear  ftocks ; 
and  if  fome  of  the  very  loft  melting  Pears  were  grafted 
upon  fuch  ftocks  as  are  raffed  from  the  moft  auftere 
fruit,  iuch  as  are  never  fit  to  eat,  and  of  which  the 
beft  perry  is  made,  it  would  improve  thofe  fruits,  and 
continue  them  much  longer  good  ;  or  if  the  common 
free  ftocks  were  firft  grafted  with  any  of  thefe  hard 
winter  Pears,  and  when  they  have  grown  a  year, 
then  to  graft  or  bud  thefe  foft  melting  Pears  upon 
them,  it  would  have  the  fame  effefft ;  but  the  Pears 
fo  raifed  wall  require  a  year’s  more  growth  in  the  nur- 
fery,  and  confequently  cannot  be  fold  at  the  fame 
price  as  thofe  which  are  raifed  in  the  common  me¬ 
thod,  thefe  requiring  to  be  twice  budded  or  grafted, 
fo  that  there  is  double  labour,  befide  ftanding  a  full 
year  longer  j  but  this  difference-  in  the  firft  expence 
of  the  trees,  is  not  worth  regarding  by  any  perfon  who 
is  defirous  to  have  good  fruit ;  for  the  fetting  out  in 
a  right  way  is  that  which  every  one  fhould  be  the 
moft  careful  of,  fince  by  miftaking  at  firft,  much 
time  is  loft,  and  an  after  expence  of  new  trees  often 
attends  it. 

Another  caufe  of  fruits  ripening  earlier  now  than  they 
formerly  did,  may  be  from  the  length  of  time  they 
have  been  cultivated  ;  for  it  is  very  certain,  that  moft 
forts  of  plants  have  been  greatly  forwarded  and  im¬ 
proved  by  culture,  within  the  fpace  of  thirty  or  forty 
years,  as  may  be  known  from  the  feveral  forts  of  ef- 
cuient  plants,  which  are  cultivated  in  the  kitchen- 
gardens,  and  of  which  forts  there  are  many  which  are 
annually  improving :  and  if  we  look  back  to  the  beft 
French  authors  who  have  written  on  the  fubjedt  of 
fruit-trees,  we  (hall  find,  that  the  times  of  ripening 
of  many  forts  of  Pears  are  put  down  a  month  or  fix 
weeks  later  about  fifty  or  fixty  years  ago,  than  they 
are  now  found  to  ripen  about  Paris  ;  and  here  about 
London  it  is  much  the  fame,  for  I  cannot  find  they 
are  the  leaft  forwarder  in  the  times  of  their  ripening 
at  Paris  than  at  London. 

The  ripening  of  thefe  fruits  may  alfo  be  accelerated 
by  the  method  of  pruning  and  managing  thefe  trees, 
which  are  greatly  improved  within  the  fpace  of  a  few 
years  paft  •,  for  if  we  look  into  the  directions  which 
are  given  by  the  beft  writers  on  this  fubjedt,  we  fhall 
foon  difeover  how  little  they  knew  fifty  years  ago,  of 
the  true  method  of  pruning  and  managing  moft  forts 
of  fruit-trees,  fcarce  one  of  them  making  any  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  management  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit. 
Pears  are  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  them 
upon  ftocks  of  their  own  kind,  which  are  commonly 
called  free  ftocks,  or  upon  Quince  ftocks,  or  White¬ 
thorn,  upon  all  which  thefe  fruits  will  take  ;  but  the 
latter  fort  of  ftock  is  now  feldom  ufed,  becaufe  they 
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never  keep  pace  in  their  growth  with  the  fruit  bud¬ 
ded  or  grafted  upon  them-,  as  alfo  becaufe  the  fruit 
upon  fuch  flocks  are  commonly  drier,  and  more  apt 
to  be  ftony,  than  when  they  are  upon  Fear  Rocks. 
Quince  flocks  are  greatly  ufed  in  the  nurferies  for  all 
forts  of  Pears  which  are  defigried  for  dwarfs  of  walls, 
in  order  to  check  the  luxuriancy  of  their  growth,  fo 
that  they  may  be  kept  within  compafs  better  than  up¬ 
on  free  flocks.  But  againfl  the  general  ufe  of  thefe 
flocks,  for  all  forts  of  Pears  indifferently,  there  are 
very  o-reat  objections :  1  ft,  Becaufe  forne  lorts  of  Pears 
will  not  thrive  upon  thefe  flocks,  but  in  two  or  three 
years  decay,  or  at  tnoft  will  but  juft  keep  alive.  2dly, 
Moft  of  the  forts  of  hard  breaking  Pears  are  rendered 
ftony,  and  good  for  little-,  f°  that  whenever  any  of 
thefe  forts  are  thus  injudicioufly  raifed,  the^  fruit,  al¬ 
though  the  kind  be  ever  fo  good,  is  condemned  as 
good  for  nothing  by  fuch  as  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  it,  when  the  fault  is  entirely  owing  to  the  flock 
on  which  it  was  grafted.  On  the  contrary,  moft  melt¬ 
ing  buttery  Pears  are  greatly  improved  by  being  upon 
Ouince  flocks,  provided  they  are  planted  on  a  ftrong 
foil  ;  but,'  if  the  ground  be  very  dry  and  gravelly,  no 
fort  of  Pear  will  do  well  upon  (Quince  flocks  in  fuch 
places • 

Thefe  general  dire&ions  being  given,  there  is  no  oc- 
cafion  to  repeat  any  part  of  the  method  in  which  thefe 
ftocks  are  raifed,  and  the  fruits  budded  or  grafted 
thereon,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  under  the 
article  of  Nurseries. 

The  dillance  which  thefe  trees  fhould  be  planted  ei¬ 
ther  againfl  walls  or  efpaliers,  muft  not  be  leis  than 
forty  feet ;  for  if  they  have  not  room  to  fpread  on 
each  fide,  it  will  be  impoflible  to  preferve  them  in 
good  order,  efpecially  thofe  on  fiee  ftocks,  for  the 
more  thele  trees  are  pruned,  the  more  they  will  fhoot ; 
and,  as  I  faid  before,  many  forts  of  Pears  produce 
their  blofiom-buds  firfl  at  the  extremity  of  the  former 
year’s  fhdots,  fo  that  when  they  are  fhortened,  the 
fruit  will  be  cut  away,  and  this  cannot  be  avoided, 
where  the  trees  have  not  room  allowed  in  their  firfl 

planting.  . 

This  diftance,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  objected  to  by 
many  who  have  not  fully  attended  to  the  growth  of 
thefe  trees,  efpecially  as  it  hath  been  the  general 
praftice  of  moft  gardeners  to  plant  thefe  trees  at  leis 
than  half  the  diftance  which  is  here  mentioned  ;  but, 
whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  view  any  of  thefe 
trees  which  have  been  fome  years  Handing,  they  will 
always  find,  if  by  accident,  one  of  thefe  trees  has  been 
planted  againfl  a  building,  where  the  branches  have 
had  room  to  fpread,  that  this  tree  has  produced  more 
fruit  than  twelve  trees  which  have  been  crouded  clofe, 
and  have  not  room  for  their  branches  to  extend.  There 
are  fome  Pear-trees  now  growing,  which  fpread  more 
than  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  are  upward  of  twenty 
feet  high,  which  produce  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
fruit  than  if  there  had  been  three  trees  in  the  fame 
room  they  would  have  done,  as  there  are  examples 
enough  to  prove,  where  trees  are  planted  againfl 
houfes  and  the  ends  of  buildings  at  about  twelve 
feet,  or  much  lefs  diftance,  becaufe  there  is  height 
of  walling  for  them  to  grow,  which  is  the  reafon  com¬ 
monly  given  by  thofe  who  plant  thefe  trees  fo  clofe  to¬ 
gether.  But  one  tree  will  bear  more  fruit,  when  the 
branches  are  trained  horizontally,  than  three  or  four 
trees,  whofe  branches  are  led  upright,  and  there  ne¬ 
ver  can  be  any  danger  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wall 
being  left  naked  or  unfurnifhed  ;  for  I  have  feen  a 
Pear-tree  which  has. fpread  more  than  fifty  feet  in 
width,  and  covered  the  wall  upward  of  thirty-fix  feet 
in  height  this  was  a  fummer  Boncretien  Pear,  and 
was  extremely  fruitful,  which  rarely  happens  to  this 
fort  when  they  are  not  allowed  a  large  (hare  of  room. 
The  fined  tree  of  this  fort  of  Pear,  which  I  have  ever 
feen,  was  a  large  ftandard-tree  in  my  own  pofieilion, 
whofe  ftem  was  not  more  than  ten  feet  high,  where 
the  branches  came  out  regularly  on  every  fide,  and 
extended  near  thirty  feet  from  the  trunk,  many  of 
which  were  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit  in  fummer 


brought  down  to  the  ground,  fo  they  were  obligl 


to  be  fupported  with  poles  all  around  the  tree 
ward  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  to  prevent  th 
lying  upon  the  ground  j  and  this  tree  had  its  brand 
fo  difpofed  as  to  form  a  natural  parabola  of  foi 
feet  in  height,  bearing  from  the  lowed  to  the  high 
branches-,  lo  that  in  a  kindly  feafon,  when  the  blofib 
efcaped  the  froft,  it  hath  produced  upward  of  .r 
thoufand  Pears,  which  were  much  better  flavour 
than  any  of  the  fame  fort  which  I  have  yet  tad; 
This  inftance  I  mention,  only  to  (hew  how  much  c 
of  thefe  trees  will  fpread,  if  proper  room  be  allow 
and  alfo  to  obferve,  that  as  the  branches  of  t 


it 


tree  had  never  been  fhortened,  they  were  fruitful 
their  extremities.  This  fhews  the  abfurdity  of  \ 
French  gardeners,  v/ho  do  notallow  more  than  ten 
twelve  feet  diftance  to  thefe  trees  and  fome  of  th 
moft  improved  writers  on  this  fubjebt  have  advi 
the  planting  an  Apple-tree  between  the  Pear-trej 
where  they  are  allowed  twelve  feet-,  and  yet  thefe  J 
thors  afterward  fay,  that  a  good  Pear-tree  will  fhcl 
three  feet  each  way  in  one  year  ;  therefore,  accorl 
ing  to  their  own  obiervation,  the  trees  fo  planted  w| 
have  their  branches  meet  together  in  two  or  thrj 
years  at  moft,  and  what  muft  be  the  cafe  with  fui 
trees  in  five  or  fix  years  is  not  difficult  to  know.  B| 
this  method  of  planting  has  not  been  peculiar  to  t 
French,  for  moft  of  the  gardens  in  England  ha 
been  little  better  planted.  Indeed,  thofe  perfons  w 
were  intruded  with  the  making  and  planting  moft 
the  Englifh  gardens,  had  little  fkill  of  their  own, 
were  obliged  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  Fren 
gardeners ;  of  whom  they  had  fo  great  an  opinion, 
to  get  their  books  tranflated,  and  to  thefe  have  add 
fome  trifling  notes,  which  rather  betray  their  wea 
nefs  ^  for,  where  they  have  objected  to  the  little  roQ 
which  their  authors  had  allowed  to  thefe  trees,  th 
have,  at  the  moft,  allowed  them  but  three  feetmor 
from  which  it  is  plain,  they  had  not  confidered  ti 
natural  growth  of  the  trees,  and  whoever  depat 
from  nature,  may  be  juftly  pronounced  an  unfkilf 
gardener. 

As  moft  of  the  Englifh  gardens  have  been  made  ar 
planted  by  perfons  of  little  judgment,  it  is  very  ra 
to  find  any  of  them  which  produce  much  fruit. ,  f 
although  many  of  thefe  gardens  have  been  totally  £ 
tered  and  new  planted,  yet  they  have  feldom  bet 
much  altered  for  the  better  ;  and  the  pofleffors  hai 
been  put  to  the  expence  of  removing  the  old  tret 
alfo  the  earth  of  their  borders,  and  to.  purchafe  ne 
trees,  which  have  been  planted  perhaps  a  foot  or  tv 
farther  afunder,  than  the  old  trees  which  were  r* 
moved  *  fo  that  when  the  young  trees  have  grown 
few  years,  they  were  in  the  fame  condition  as  the  ol 
and  it  will  be  the  lofs  of  fo  many  years  to  the  ownc 
but  this  will  conftantly  be  the  cafe,  when  it  is  ti 
intereft  of  the  perfons  employed,  who  can  fell  lom 
ny  young  trees  ;  and  the  planting  of  three  times  tij 
number  of  trees  in  a  garden,  more  than  is  prope 
may  in  fome  meafure  be  aferibed  to  the  fame,  thous 
in  many  inftances  I  fhall  be  inclinable  to  think  tn 
have  proceeded  from  ignorance,  rather  than  deugn.j 
But  where  fruit-trees  have  been  thus  injudicioutl 
planted,  if  the  ftocks  are  healthy  and  good,  the  bel 
way  to  recover  this  lofs  is  to  dig  up  two  or  three,  ar 
leave  every  third  or  fourth  tree,  according  to  til 
diftance  which  they  were  planted,  and  fpread  dovl 
the  branches  of  thofe  which  are  left  horizontally  I 
mean,  all  fuch  as  are  capable  of  being  fo  brougl 
down  :  but  thofe  which  are  too  ftubborn  for  thl 
fhould  be  cut  off  near  the  ftem,  where  there  will  1 
new  (hoots  enough  produced  to  furnifh  the  wall  ,■ 
efpalier  and  if  the  fort  of  fruit  is  not  the  fame  as  cl 
fired,  the  young  branches  may  be  budded  the  lari 
fummer,  or  grafted  the  following  fpring  with  a| 
other  fort  of  Fear,  and  hereby  many  years  may  ,| 
favecl ;  for  one  of  thefe  old  trees  fo  budded  or  gra.l 
ed,  will  fpread  to  a  much  greater  length,  and  pj 
duce  more  fruit,  when  thus  managed,  in  three  yea  j 

than  a  new  tree  will  in  ten  or  twelve,  efpecially  n  1 1 
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round  is  mended.  This  is  a  method  which  I  have 
rafitifed  with  great  fuccefs,  where  I  have  been  ein- 
loyed  to  mend  the  blunders  of  thefe  great  garden¬ 
's,  as  they  are  Ailed,  and  hereby  the  walls  and  d- 
aliers  have  been  well  furnifhed  in  a  few  years, 
ut  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  after  being  furnifhed 
ith  proper  trees,  is  the  preparing  the  ground  to  re¬ 
ave  them  •,  in  the  doing  of  which,  there  fhould  be 
reat  regard,  had  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  where  the 
ees  are  to  grow ;  for,  if  it  is  a  ftrong  ftiff  land,  and 
ibjebt  to  wet  in  the  winter,  the  borders  fhould  be 
died  as  much  above  the  level  of  the  ground  as  you 
anveniently  can.  And  if  under  the  good  foil  there 
a  fuf 'cient  quantity  of  lime,  rubbifh,  or  Hones 
id  to  p.  :vent  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  running 
mvnward,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  trees, 
he  borders  for  thefe  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  eight 
et  broad,  but,  if  they  are  twelve,  it  will  be  Hill 
:tter.  And  as  thefe  borders  may  be  planted  with 
ich  forts  of  efculent  plants  as  do  not  grow  large,  or 
hofe  roots  do  not  grow  deep,  or  mat  together  on  the 
irface,  thefe  will  do  no  harm  to  the  Pear-trees  ;  for 
iefe  are  not  lb  nice  in  their  culture  as  Peach  and 
eftarine-trees,  fo  the  turning  the  ground,  and  mend- 
g  it  for  thefe  crops,  will  rather  improve  than  injure 
ie  trees,  provided  the  plants  do  not  fhade  the  trees, 

•  are  not  buffered  to  Hand  too  long  upon  the  bor¬ 
ers.  But  all  the  Cabbage  kind,  as  alfo  Beans,  fhould 
;  excluded  from  thefe  borders,  becaufe  they  root 
*ep  in  the  ground,  and  draw  much  nourifhment 
om  the  trees. 

tt  if  the  foil  is  fhallow,  and  the  bottom  is  either 
■avel  or  chalk,  there  muff  be  a  fufficient  depth  of 
>od  earth  laid  upon  the  borders,  fo  as  to  make  them 
ro  feet  and  a  half  deep  ;  for  if  the  ground  is  not 
’  this  depth,'  the  trees  will  not  thrive  well.  And, 
doing  of  this,  I  mud:  caution  every  perfon  not  to 
g  out  the  gravel  or  chalk, in  a  trench,  (as  is  by  lome 
adifed)  and  fill  this  trench  with  good  earth  ;  for  by 
doing,  when  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  extended  to 
e  width  of  the  trench,  they  will  meet  with  the  gra¬ 
il  which  will  flop  them,  fo  that  they  will  be  con- 
led,  as  if  they  were  in  tubs  of  earth,  whereby  the 
ses  will  loon  fhew  their  diftrefs  *,  therefore,  when 
e  gravel  or  chalk  is  removed,  it  fhould  be  entirely 
ken  away  over  the  whole  border,  otherwife  it  will 
:  better  to  raife  the  whole  border  above  it, 

’  the  garden  is  to  be  new-made  from  a  field,  then  all 
ie  good  earth  on  the  furface  fhould  be  carefully  pre- 
:rved  ;  and,  if  the  good  ground  is  taken  out  where 
;e  walks  are  defigned  to  be  made,  and  laid  upon 
ie  borders,  or  in  the  quarters,  it  will  add  to  the 
;pth  of  the  foil,  and  fave  expence  in  bringing  in  of 
;w  earth.  If  the-ground  can  be  prepared  one  year 
efore  it  is  planted,  the.  trees  will  thrive  the  better  ; 
>r  by  laying  the  ground  in  ridges,  and  turning  it  over 
vo  or  three  times,  it  will  loofen  the  foil,  and  render 
:  much  better  for  planting ;  but  in  trenching  or 
loughing  of  the  ground,  there  fhould  be  great  care 
iken  not  to  go  deeper  than  the  ground  is  good,  other- 
fife  all  the  good  foil  will  be  buried  below  the  roots, 
nd  the  bad  ground  will  be  turned  on  the  top,  which 
s  what  I  have  known  done  at  a  great  expence  by 
lerfcns,  who  have  been  at  the  t-op  of  their  profef- 
lon,  and  have  thereby  entirely  ruined  the  gardens. 

N here  there  is  a  neceffity  of  bringing  any  frefh  earth 
or  the  borders,  it  will  be  proper  to  do  it  as  foon  as 
loffible,  and  to  mix  this  with  the  furface  of  the  earth 
>f  the  borders,  that  it  may  be  turned  over  two  or  three 
imes,  that  the  parts  may  be  well  mixed  and  incorpo- 
ated  before  the  trees  are  planted  ;  and,  if  lome  very 
otten  dung  is  added  to  this,  it  will  greatly  improve 
t.  In  chafing  of  the  earth  which  is  to  be  brought 
nto  the  garden,  there  fhould  be  this  care,  viz.  That 
f  the  natural  foil  of  the  garden  is  light  and  dry,  then 
he  new  earth  fhould  be  loamy  and  ftiff;  but  where 
he  natural  foil  is  ftrong  or  loamy,  then  the  new  earth 
hould  be  light  and  fandy,  which  will  loofen  the  parts 
>f  the  natural  foil,  and  greatly  mend  it. 

There  are  fome.perions  who  recommend  laying  the 
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whole  depth  of  the  borders  with  what  they  call  virgin 
earth,  that  is,  fuch  as  is  taken  from  a  paftnre  where 
the  land  has  not  been  ploughed  ;  but  if  this  is  not 
brought  into  the  garden  at  leatt  one  year  before 
the  trees  are  planted,  that  by  turning  it  over  often  it 
may  be  fweetened,  it  will  not  be  fo  good  as  that 
which  is  taken  from  a  kitchen-garden,' where  the  land 
is  good,  and  has  been  well  wrought ;  for  by  often 
turning  and  breaking  the  foil,  it  will  be  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  the  trees. 

Others  recommend  mixing  a  great  quantity  of  rotten 
dung  with  the  earth  of  the  borders,  but  this  is  not  fo 
proper  ;  for,  by  making  the  ground  too  rich,  it  will 
only  encourage  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  trees ; 
therefore  it  is  always  better  to  mend  the  borders  from 
time  to  time  as  they  may-  require,  and  not  to  add  io 
much  dung  in  the  firft  making  them. 

Another  care  is  required  in  making  the  borders  on  wet 
ground,  which  is  to  contrive  fome  covered  drains  to 
convey  off  the  water  in  winter,  otherwife,  by  this  be¬ 
ing  detained  about  the  roots  of  the  trees,  it  will 
greatly  prejudice  them  ;  and  in  building  the  walls 
round" a  kitchen-garden,  where  the  ground  is  inclina¬ 
ble  to  be  wet,  there  fhould  be  fome  arches  turned  in 
the  foundations  of  thofe  walls  which  are  in  the  lov/eft 
part  of  the  garden,  to  let  off  the  wet. 

The  manner  of  preparing  thefe  trees  for  planting  is 
the  fame  as  hath  been  directed  for  other  fruit-trees, 
viz.  to  cut  off  all  the  fmall  fibres  from  the  roots,  and 
to  fnorten  fome  of  the  longed:  roots,  and  cut  off  all 
the  bruifed  ones,  or  fuch  as  fhoot  downright  •,  this 
being  done,  you  fhould  plant  them  in  the  places  in¬ 
tended  at  the  before-mentioned  distance.  The  beft 
time  to  plant  thefe  trees  (if  upon  a  middling  or  dry 
foil)  is  in  October  or  November,  leaving  their  heads 
on  till  fpring,  which  ihould  be  fattened  either  to  the 
walls  or  flakes,  to  prevent  the  wind  from  dlfturbing 
their  roots ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  March  their  Heads 
fhould  be  cut  off  in  the  manner  already  direded  for 
Peaches  and  other  fruit-trees,  obferving  alfa  to  lay 
fome  mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about 
their  roots  when  they  are  planted,  as  hath  been  feve- 
ral  times  already  direded  for  other  trees  ;  but  in  wet 
ground  the  trees  may  be  planted  in  February,  or  the 
beginning  of  March,  at  any  time  before  the  buds  are 
much  fwelled,  but  thefe  may  be  cut  down  when  they 
are  planted. 

The  firft  fum'mer  after  planting,  the  branches  fticuld 
be  trained  to  a  wall  or  efpalier  (againft  which  they 
are  planted)  in  a  horizontal  pofttion,  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  without  fhortening  them  ;  and  the  Michael¬ 
mas  following,  fome  of  thefe  fhoots  fhould  be  ftiort- 
ened  down  to  five  or  fix  eyes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  branches,  to  furnifh  the  lower  part 
of  the  wall  or  efpalier  ;  but  the  fhoots  ought  not  to  be 
fhortened,  unlefs  where  there  is  a  want  of  branches  to 
fill  a  vacancy  •,  therefore  the  lefs  a  knife  is  ufed  to  thefe 
trees,  the  better  they  will  fucceed  ;  for,  whenever  the 
fhoots.  are  flopped,  it  occafions  the  buds  immediately 
below  the  cut  to  fend  forth  two  or  more  faoots,  where¬ 
by  there  will  be  a  confufion  of  branches,  and  rarely 
any  fruit  is  produced  with  this  management. 

The  diftance  which  the  branches  of  Pears  fhould  be 
trained,  mutt  be  proportioned  to  the  ftze  of  their  fruit ; 
therefore  fuch  forts,  whofe  fruit  are  fmall,  may  be 
allowed  five  or  fix  inches,  but  the  larger  forts  mutt: 
not  be  lefs  than  feven  or  eight  inches  afunder.  If  this 
be  duly  obferved,  and  the  branches  carefully  trained 
horizontally  as  they  are  produced,  ..there  will  be  no 
occafion  forfo  much  cutting  as  is  commonly  pradiied 
on  thefe  trees,  which,  inftead  of  checking  their 
growth,  does,  on  the  contrary,  caufe  them  to  fhoot 
the  ftronger. 

It  is  very  furprifing  to  read  the  tedious  methods, 
which  moft  of  the  writers  on  fruit-trees  have  di reded 
for  pruning  thefe  trees  ;  for,  by  their  prolix  and  per¬ 
plexed  methods,  one  would  imagine  they  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  render  themielves  as  unintelligible  as  poffi- 
ble  ;  and  this,  I  am  fure,  may  fie  affirmed,  That 
it  is  next  to  impoffible  for  a  learner  ever  to  arrive  at 
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any  tolerable  fkill  in  pruning  by  the  tedious  and  per¬ 
plexed  directions  which  are  publifhed  by  Monfieur 
Quintiny,  and  thofe  who  have  copied  from  him ; 
for,  as  thefe  have  all  fet  out  wrong  in  the  beginning, 
by  allowing  their  trees  lefs  than  halt  the  diflance  which 
they  fhould  be  planted,  they  have  prefcribed  rules  to 
keep  them  within  that  compais,  which  are  the  mod 
abfurd,  and  contrary  to  all  reafon,  therefore  fhould 
not  be  praCtifed  by  thofe  perfons  who  are  defirous  of 
having  plenty  of  fruit. 

1  fhall  therefore  only  lay  down  a  few  neceflary  direc¬ 
tions  for  pruning  and  managing  thefe  trees,  which 
fhall  be  done  in  as  few  words  as  poffible,  that  a  learner 
may  the  more  eafily  underhand  it,  and  which  (toge¬ 
ther  with  proper  obfervations)  will  be  fufficient  to  in- 
ftruCl  any  perfon  in  the  right  management  of  them. 
Pear-trees  generally  produce  their  bloffom-buds  firfl 
at  the  extremity  of  the  laft  year’s  (hoots,  fo  that  if 
thefe  are  fhortened,  the  bloffoms  are  cut  off-,  but  this 
is  not  all  the  damage,  for  (as  I  before  faid)  this  occa- 
fions  the  buds  immediately  below  the  cut  to  put  forth 
two  or  more  fhoots,  whereby  the  number  of  branches 
ivill  be  increafed,  and  the  tree  crowded  too  much 
with  wood  ;  befides,  thofe  buds,  which  by  this  ma¬ 
nagement  produce  fhoots,  would  have  only  produced 
curfons  or  fpurs,  upon  which  the  bloffom-buds  are 
produced,  if  the  leading  branch  hdd  not  been  fhort¬ 
ened  ;  therefore  thefe  fhould  never  be  flopped,  unlefs 
to  furnifh  wood  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  provide  a  new  fupply  of  wood  in 
Pear-trees,  as  muff  be  done  for  Peaches,  NeClarines, 
&c.  which  only  produce  their  fruit  upon  young  wood; 
for  Pears  produce  their  fruit  upon  curfons  or  fpurs, 
which  are  emitted  from  branches  which  are  three  or 
four  years  old  ;  which  curfons  continue  fruitful  many 
years,  fo  that,  where  thefe  trees  have  been  fkilfully 
managed,  I  have  feen  branches  which  have  been 
trained  horizontally  upwards  of  twenty  feet  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  have  been  fruitful  their 
whole  length.  And  if  we  do  but  carefully  obferve 
the  branches  of  a  healthy  flandard-tree,  which  has 
been  permitted  to  grow  without  pruning,  we  fhall  find 
many  that  are  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  or  more,  which 
are  very  full  of  thefe  curfons,  upon  which  a  good 
number  of  fruit  is  annually  produced. 

During  the  fummerfeafon  thefe  trees  fhould  be  often 
looked  over  to  train  in  the  fhoots,  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  regularly  to  the  wall  or  efpalier,  and  to  dis¬ 
place  fore-right  and  luxuriant  branches  as  they  fhoot 
out,  whereby  the  fruit  will  be  equally  expofed  to  the 
air  and  fun,  which  will  render  them  more  beautiful 
and  better  tafted  than  when  they  are  fhaded  by  the 
branches  -,  and  by  thus  managing  the  trees  in  fummer, 
they  will  always  appear  beautiful,  and  in  winter  they 
will  want  but  little  pruning. 

Where  Pear-trees  are  thus  regularly  trained  without 
flopping  their  fhoots,  and  have  full  room  for  their 
branches  to  extend  on  each  fide,  there  will  never  be 
any  occafion  for  difbarking  the  branches,  or  cutting 
off  the  roots  (as  hath  been  directed  by  feveral  writers 
on  gardening  -,)  which  methods,  however  they  may 
anfwer  the  intention  for  the  prefent,  yet  will  certainly 
greatly  injure  the  trees,  as  mult  all  violent  amputa¬ 
tions,  v/hich  fhould  ever  be  avoided  as  much  as  pof¬ 
fible  on  fruit-trees  ;  and  this,  I  am  fure,  can  never 
be  wanted,  where  trees  have  been  rightly  planted,  and 
regularly  trained,  while  young. 

The  feafon  for  pruning  thefe  trees  is  any  time  after 
the  fruits  are  gathered,  until  the  beginning  of  March  ; 
but  the  fooner  it  is  done  after  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
the  better,  for  reafons  already  given  for  pruning  of 
Peach-trees  -,  though  indeed  the  deferring  of  thefe  un¬ 
til  fpring,  where  there  are  large  quantities  of  trees 
to  prune,  is  not  fo  injurious  to  them,  as  to  fome  ten¬ 
der  fruits  ;  but  if  the  branches  are  regularly  trained 
in  iummer,  and  the  luxuriant  fhoots  rubbed  off,  there 
will  be  little  left  to  do  to  them  in  winter. 

All  the  forts  of  Summer  Pears  will  ripen  very  well 
either  on  ilandards,  dwarfs,  or  efpaliers,  as  will  all 
Autumn  Pears  upon  dwarfs  or  efpaliers  ;  but,  where 
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a  perfon  is  very  curious  in  his  fruit,  I  would  air  v; 
advife  the  planting  them  againfl  efpaliers,  in  w 
method  they  take  up  but  little  room  in  a  garden, ; 
if  they  are  well  managed,  appear  very  beautiful ; 
the  fruit  is  larger  and  better  tafted  than  Thofe  j  )- 
duced  on  dwarfs,  as  hath  been  already  obferved  t 
fome  of  the  Winter  Pears  mud  be  planted  againft  t  { 
fouth-eaft,  or  fouth-wefl  walls,  otherwife  they  ’ 
not  ripen  well  in  England  in  bad  feafons.  -  ' 

But  although  this  may  be  the  cafe  with  fome  of 
late  Winter  Pears  in  very  bad  feafons,  yet,  in  o-c 
ral,  moft  forts  of  them  will  ripen  extremely  welln  If 
warm  fituations,  when  they  are  planted  in  efpai  • 
and  the  fruit  will  be  better  flavoured  than  that  wl 
grows  againfl  walls,  and  will  keep  much  longer  go 
for,  as  the  heat  againfl  walls  which  are  expofed  to 
fun  will  be  very  great  at  fome  times,  and  at  otl 
there  will  be  little  warmth,  all  fruit  which  grow 
them,  will  be  haftened  unequally,  and  therefor 
never  fo  well  flavoured  as  the  fame  forts  are  which 
pen  well  in  the  open  air  ;  and  all  the  fruit,  whic 
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ripened  thus  unequally,  will  decay  much  fooner  i 


thofe  which  ripen  gradually  in  the  open  air  -,  the 
fore  thofe  Winter  Pears  which  grow  in  efpalier,  rr  * 
be  kept  fix  weeks  longer  than  thofe  which  gr  \r 
againfl  walls,  which  is  a  very  defirable  thing  •  fo; 
have  plenty  of  thefe  fruit  at  a  feafon  when  it  is  v  r 
rare  to  find  any  other  fruit  to  fupply  the  table ' 
Apples,  is  what  all  lovers  of  fruit  muft  be  gre; 
pleafed  to  enjoy;  which  is  what  may  be  effected 
planting  many  of  the  late  forts  in  efpalier,  wht 
although  the  fruit  will  not  be  fo  well  coloured  ; 
thofe  from  the  walls,  yet  they  will  be  found  exeeec 
good.  When  the  Beil  de  Chaumontelle  came  hrf 
England,  the  trees  were  planted  in  efpalier,- arrd  foi 
of  them  not  on  a  very  good  foil,  or  in  a  warm  fituatii 
and  yet  from  thefe  trees  I  have  eaten  this  Pear  in  gr 
perfection  in  April,  and  fometimes  it  has  kept 
May;  whereas,  all  thofe  which  have  been  fir 
planted  againfl  walls  ripen  their  fruit  by  the  beg 
ning  of  November,  and  are  generally  gone  by  t 
middle  of  December;  nor  are  the  latter  fo  well  taft 
as  thofe  off  the  efpaliers/  /'oA; 

The  Virgoleufe  and  St.  Germain,  as  alfo  theColm 
are  efleemed  the  moft  difficult  forts  to  ripen  tb 
fruit,  yet  thefe  I  have  eaten  in  great  perfection  frc 
efpaliers,  and  often  from  flandard- trees,  where  tfe 
grew  upon  a  warm  foil ;  but  the  fruit  was  Hit 
fmaller  on  the  flandard-trees  than  thofe  of  the  fa: 
forts  which  grew  againfl  walls  or  efpaliers,  but  tl 
were  full  as  well  flavoured,  and  fome  of  thefe  fort; 
have  eaten  good  in  April,  which  is  two  months  la 
than  they  ufually  keep;  but  yet  I  would7 not  ad\ 
the  planting  thefe  late  Pears  in  flandard-trees, 
caufe  they  fhould  hang  very  late  on  the  trees  in  a 
tumn,  at  which  feafon  the  winds  are  generally  vc 
high  ;  and  thefe  flandard-trees  being  much  expoit 
the  fruit  is  often  blown  off  the  trees  before  th 
are  ripe  ;  and  thofe  of  them,  which  may  hang  on  i 
trees,  are  frequently  bruifed  by  being  forced  agai 
the  branches  by  the  winds,  fo  that  they  feldom  kt 
well.  What  I  mentioned  this  for,  is  to  prove,  tl 
thefe  Pears  will  ripen  very  well  without  the  affiftai  - 
of  a  wall ;  fo  that  if  they  are  planted  in  efpali 
where  the  trees  are  kept  low,  the  fruit  will  not- 
fo  much  expofed  to  the  flrong  winds  in  autumn 
thofe  on  the  ftandards,  therefore  can  be  in  no  dan 
of  the  fruit  coming  to  perfection  ;  and  as  the  ti 
in  efpaliers  will  be  conflantly  pruned,  and  manaj 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  againft  walls,  the  f 
will  be  as  large  on  thofe  trees ;  therefore,  whei 
perfon  has  a  warm  fituation  and  a  kindly  fol 
would  not  advife  the  being  at  an  expence,  to  bi 
walls  on  purpofefor  Pears,  but  to  plant  them  aga 
efpaliers ;  and  where  there  is  any  one  who  is  very 
rious  in  having  plenty  of  thefe  fruit,  and  will  b<  -t 
the  expence  to  procure  them,  I  fhould  advife  hav  g 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  Reed  mats  made  to  fix 
againfl  the  back  of  the  efpalier  in  the  fpring,  w  a 
the  trees  are  in  bloffom,  which  will  lcreen  tip 
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,  Tom  cold  winds,  and  preferve  the  tender  fruit  until  I 
I  hey  are  paft  danger,  when  the  Reeds  may  be  taken 
I  [own,  and  put  under  a  fhed  to  preferve  them  from 
he  weather  ;  and  if  the  autumn  fhould  prove  bad, 
j  hefe  Reeds  may  be  fixed  up  again,  which  will  for¬ 
ward  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  alfo  prevent  the 
’inds  from  blowing  down,  and  bruifing  it.  Thefe 
leeds  may  be  purchafed  for  one  fhiliing  per  yard, 
inning  meafure,  at  fix  feet  and  a  half  high  •,  and 
'  they  are  carefully  laid  up,  and  kept  from  the  wea¬ 
ker,  thefe  Reeds  will  laft  feven  or  eight  years,  fo 
iat  the  expence  will  not  be  very  great ;  and  when 
le  advantages  which  thefe  are  of  to  the  fruit  are  con- 
dered,  I  believe  no  perfon  will  objed  to  the  ufe  of 
lem. 

ut  after  the  fruit  is  fet  and  growing,  there  will  be 
:riher  care  neceffary  in  order  to  have  the  fruit  good ; 

>r  it  is  not  enough  to  have  preferved  a  good  crop 
f  fruit  on  the  trees,  and  then  leave  them  entirely  to 
attire  during  the  fealon  of  their  growth,  but  there 
ill  require  fome  fkill  and  attendance  on  the  trees 
>  help  nature,  or  fupply  the  deficiency  of  feafons  •, 

>r  befide  the  pruning  and  training  trees  in  the 
manner  before  directed,  there  will  alfo  be  wanting 
me  management  of  their  roots,  according  to  the 
iture  of  the  foil,  and  the  difference  of  feafons.  In 
.  1  flrong  land,  where  the  ground  is  apt  to  bind  very 
ird  in  dry  weather,  the  furface  of  the  borders  fhould 
:  now  and  then  forked  over  to  loofen  the  earth, 
hicb  will  admit  the  fhowers  and  large  dews  to  pe- 
:trate  and  moiften  the  ground,  and  be  of  great  fer- 
ce  to  the  trees  and  fruit,  and  alfo  prevent  the  growth 
weeds.  And  if  the  foil  is  light  and  dry,  and  the 
1  tfon  ihould  prove  hot  and  dry,  there  fhould  be  large 
Hows  made  round  the  Items  of  the  trees  to  hold 
iter  •,  and  into  each  of  thefe  there  fhould  be  poured 
jht  or  nine  pots  of  water,  which  Ihould  be  repeated 
ce  in  a  week  or  ten  days  during  the  months  of  June 
d  July,  if  the  feafon  fhould  continue  dry.  There 
>uld  alfo  be  fome  mulch  laid  over  the  furface  of 
H  :fe  hollows,  to  prevent  the  fun  and  air  from  drying 
:•  ground.  Where  this  is  pradtifed,  the  fruit  will 
;  kept  conftantly  growing,  and  prove  large  and 
;  imp  ;  whereas,  if  this  is  omitted,  the  fruit  will  of- 
1  i  be  fmall,  grow  crooked,  crack,  and  fall  off  from 
■j  :  trees.  For  if  the  fruit  is  once  ftinted  in  their 
J  iwth,  and  rain  fhould  fall  plentifully  after,  it  will 
t;  :afion  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  to  fall  off  the 
^  es,  and  thofe  which  remain  to  ripen  will  not  keep 
:i  long  as  thofe  which  never  receive  any  check  in 
|  ir  growth  ;  and  it  is  from  this  caufe,  that  fome 
''  j  trs  the  fruit  in  general  decays  before  the  ufual  ' 

I  ]  ie.  For  after  it  has  been  for  fome  time  ftinted  in 
i  growth,  and  then  the  feafon  proves  favourable, 

M  ereby  it  receives  a  fudden  growth,  it  becomes  fo 
>lete  with  juice,  as  to  diftend  the  veffels  too  lud- 
fly,-  fo  that  they  will  not  be  firm,  which  occafions 
■  :ir  decay  ;  therefore  it  is  always  beft  to  keep  the 
j  it  conftantly  in  a  growing  hate,  whereby  it  will 
juire  a  proper  fize,  and  be  rendered  better  fla¬ 
wed.  i 

lere  will  alfo  be  required  fome  drefling  to  the 
Hind  near  the  fruit-trees  •,  but  this  fhould  be  laid 
•  in  autumn,  after  the  trees  are  pruned.  This 
effing  fhould  be  different,  according  to  the  nature 
the  foil ;  if  the  land  is  warm  and  dry,  then  the  dreff- 
;  fhould  be  of  very  rotten  dung,  mixed  with  loam; 
i  if  this  is  mixed  fix  or  eight  months  before  it  is 
|  d  upon  the  borders,  and  three  or  four  times  turned 
er,  it  will  be  the  better ;  as  will  alfo  the  mixture, 
it  is  made  with  neat’s  or  hog’s  dung,  both  which 
:  colder  than  horfe  dung,  fo  more  proper  for  hot 
d.  But  in  cold  ftiff  land,  rotten  horfe  dung, 
xed  with  light  fandy  earth,  or  fea-coal  afhes,  will 
!  the  moft  proper,  as  this  will  loofen  the  ground 
.  d  add  h  warmth  to  it. 

iefe  drdfings  fhould  be  repeated  every  other  year, 
lerwife  the  trees  will  not  thrive  fo  well,  nor  will  the 
fit  be  fo  good.  For,  notwithftanding  what  many 
[  ions  have  advanced  to  the  contrary,  yet  experience 
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is  againft  them  ;  for  the  fineft  fruit  in  England,  both 
as  to  fize  and  flavour,  is  produced  on  land  which  is 
the  moft  dunged  and  worked.  Therefore  I  would  ad- 
vife  trenching  the  ground  about  the  fruit-trees  very 
well  every  winter,  for  I  am  fure  they  will  find  it  an- 
fwer  their  expeditions  who  ihall  pradife  this  method. 
And  where  the  ground  in  the  quarters  is  well  dreffed 
and  trenched,  the  fruit-trees  will  partake  of  the  be¬ 
nefit  ;  for  as  the  trees  advance  in  their  growth,  fo 
their  roots  are  extended  to  a  great  diftance  from  their 
items ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  the  diftant  roots  that  the 
trees  are  fupplied  with  their  nourifhment ;  therefore 
drefling  the  borders  only,  will  not  be  fufficient  for 
fruit-trees  which  are*  old. 

In  gathering  of  Pears,  great  regard  fhould  be  had  to 
the  bud  which  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot- 
ftalk,  for  the  next  year’s  blofloms ;  which,  by  forcing 
off  the  Pear  before  it  be  mature,  is  many  times  fpoiled; 
for  while  the  fruit  is  growing,  there  is  always  a  bud 
formed  by  the  fide  of  the  foot-ftalk  upon  the  fame 
fpur,  for  the  next  year’s  fruit ;  fo  that  when  the  Pears 
are  ripe,  if  they  are  gently  turned  upward,  the 
foot-ftalk  will  readily  part  from  the  fpur,  without  in¬ 
juring  the  bud. 

The  feafon  forgathering  all  Summer  Pears  is  juft  as 
they  ripen,  for  none  of  thefe  will  remain  good  above 
a  day  or  two  after  they  are  taken  from  the  tree  ;  nor 
will  many  of  the  Autumn  Pears  keep  good  above 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  they  are  gathered.  But 
the  winter  fruits  fhould  hang  as  long  upon  the  trees 
as  the  feafon  will  permit ;  for  they  muft  not  receive 
the  froft,  which  will  caule  them  to  rot,  and  render 
their  juices  flat  and  ill  tailed  ;  but  if  the  weather  con¬ 
tinue  mild  until  the  end  of  Odlober,  it  will  then  be 
a  good  feafon  for  gathering  them  in,  which  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  done  in  dry  weather,  and  when  the  trees  are 
perfectly  dry. 

In  the  doing  of  this  you  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
bruifing  them,  therefore  you  fhould  have  a  broad  flat 
bafket  to  lay  them  in  as  they  are  gathered  ;  and  when 
they  are  carried  into  the  ftore-room,  they  fhould  be 
taken  out  fingly,  and  each  fort  laid  up  in  a  clofe  heap 
on  a  dry  place,  in  order  to  fweat,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight ;  during  which  time 
the  windows  fhould  be  open  to  admit  the  air,  in  or¬ 
der  to  carry  off  all  the  moifture  which  is  perfpired 
from  the  fruit ;  after  this,  the  Pears  fhould  be  taken 
fingly,  and  wiped  dry  with  a  woollen  cloth,  and  then 
packed  up  in  clofe  bafkets,  obferving  to  put  fome 
Wheat  ftraw  in  the  bottoms,  and  round  the  fides  of 
the  bafkets,  to  prevent  their  bruifing  againft  the  baf¬ 
kets.  And  if  fome  thick  foft  paper  is  laid  double  or 
treble  all  round  the  bafket,  between  the  ftraw  and 
the  Pears,  this  will  prevent  the  Pears  from  imbibing 
the  mufty  tafte  which  is  communicated  to  them  by  the 
ftraw,  when  they  are  contiguous ;  which  tafte  often 
penetrates  through  the  fkin  fo  ftrongly,  that  when 
the  fruit  is  pared,  the  tafte  will  remain.  You  fhould 
alfo  obferve  to  put  but  one  fort  of  fruit  into  a  bafket, 
left  by  their  different  fermentations,  they  fhould  rot 
each  other ;  but  if  you  have  enough  of  one  fort  to 
fill  a  bafket  which  holds  two  or  three  buftiels,  it  will  be 
ftill  better.  After  you  have  filled  the  bafkets,  you  muft 
cover  them  over  with  Wheat  ftraw  very  clofe,  firft 
laying  a  covering  of  paper  two  or  three  times  double 
over  the  fruit,  and  fallen  them  down  ;  then  place  thefe 
bafkets  in  a  clofe  room,  where  they  may  be  kept  dry 
and  from  froft ;  but  the  lefs  air  is  let  into  the  room, 
the  better  the  fruit  will  keep.  It  will  be  very  necef¬ 
fary  to  fix  a  label  to  each  bafket,  denoting  the  fort 
of  fruit  therein  contained,  which  will  fave  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  opening  them,  whenever  you  want  to  know 
the  forts  of  fruit ;  befides,  they  ought  not  to  be 
opened  before  their  feafon  to  be  eaten,  for  the  o£- 
tener  they  are  opened  and  expofed  to  the  air,  the 
worfe  they  will  keep.  I  do  not  doubt  but  this  will 
be  objected  to  by  many,  who  imagine  .fruit  cannot 
be  laid  too  thin ;  for  which  reafon,  they  make  fhelves 
to  difpofe  them  fingly  upon,  and  are  very  fond  of 
admitting  frefh  air,  wheneyer  the  weather  is  mild, 

fuppofing 
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fuppofing  it  very  neceflary  to  preferve  the  fruit  but 
the  contrary  of  this  is  found  true,  by  thofe  perfons 
who  have  large  (locks  of  fruit  laid  up  in  their  ftore- 
houles  in  London,  which  remain  clofely  (hut  up  for 
feveral  months,  in  the  manner  before  related  *,  and 
when  thefe  are  opened,  the  fruit  is  always  found 
•plumper  and  founder  than  any  of  thofe  fruits  which 
were  prefervcd  fingly  upon  (helves,  whole  (kins  are 
always  (hrivelled  and  dry.  For  (as  Mr.  Boyle  ob- 
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ferves)  the  air  is  the  caufe  of  putrefaction  ;  and  i 
order  to  prove  this,  that  honourable  perfon  put  fru 
of  feveral  kinds  into  glades  where  the  air  was  e 
haufted,  in  which  places  they  remained  found  for 
veral  months,  but,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  air,  r< 
ted  in  a  very  (hort  time  after  which  plainly  (hews  t 
abfurdity  of  the  common  method  now  uied,  to  pi 
ferve  fruit. 
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U  A  M  O  C  L I  T.  See  Ipomoea. 
QUERCUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  582. 
tab.  349.  .  Lin.  Gen,  Plant.  949.  [fo  called 
of  J-yg,  Gr.  to  make  rough  ;  either  from 
the  roughnefs  of  its  bark,  or  becaufe  of  its  aufterity.] 
The  Oak-tree  •,  in  French,  Cbenc. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  lath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  tree  ;  the 
male  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  loofe  katkin  thefe  have  an 
emp alement  of  one  leaf ,  divided  into  four  or  five  fegments  •, 
they  have  no  petals ,  but  many  Jhort  flamina ,  terminated 
by  large  twin  fummits.  'The  female  flowers  which  fit 
clofe  to  the  buds ,  have  a  hemifpherical  thick  empalement 
of  one  leaf ,  which  is  rough  and  entire ,  almofl  hiding  the 
flower ,  which  has  no  petal ,  but  a  f  'mail  oval  germen ,  fup- 
porting  a  Jingle  five-pointed  ftyle. ,  crowned  by  Jingle  per- 
'  moment  fligmas .  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
nut  (or  acorn)  with  a  thick  cover ,  having  one  cell ,  whofle 
bafe  is  fixed  into  the  empalement  or  cup. 

This  genus  is.  ranged  in  the  eighth  fedtion  of  Lin- 
nams’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
which  have  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant, 
vv’nofe  male  flowers  have  many  (lamina.  He  joins  to 
this  genus  the  Ilex  and  the  Suber  of  Tournefort, 
whole  eharaflers  are  the  fame  as  the  Oak. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Quercus  ( Robur )  foliis  deciduis  oblongis,  fuperne 
Ltioribus -finubus  acutioribus,  angulis  obtufis  petiola- 
tis  glandibus  fetTtiibus.  Oak  with  oblong  deciduous  leaves , 
broader  toward  the  top ,  having  a  nte  indentures ,  withob- 
tufe  angles ,  which  have  leng  foot-ftalks,  and  acorns  fitting 
clofe  to  the  branches.  Quercus  latifolia  mas,  quae 
brevi  pediculo  eft.  C.  B.  P.  419.  Broad-leaved  male 
Oak ,  the  fruit  of  which  has  floor t  foot-ftalks ,  or  common 
Oak. 

2.  Quercus  (. Fcernina )  foliis  deciduis  oblongis  obtufis, 
pinnato-finuatis  petiolis  breviftimis,  pedunculis  glan- 
dorum  longiffimis.  Oak  with  oblong,  obtufle ,  deciduous 
leaves,  which  are  winged ,  finuated ,  and  have  very 
Jhort  foot-ftalks,  with  a  fruit  growing  upon  long  foot- 
ftalks.  Quercus  cum  longo  pediculo.  C.  B.  P.  42.9. 
Oak  with,  long  floot-Jialks  to  the  Acorn. 

3.  QueRcus  (. Sempervirens )  foliis  oblongis  fmuatis  ob¬ 
tufis  perennantibus,  pedunculis  glandorum  longiffi- 
mis.  Oak  with  oblong,  obtufle ,  indented  leaves  which  are 
evergreen,  having  very  long  fooc-jialks  to  the  Acorns. 
Quercus  latifolia  perpetuo  virens.  C.  B.  P.  420. 
Broad-leaved  evergreen  Oak. 

4.  Quercus  ( Humilis )  foliis  oblongis  obtuse  dentatis, 
fructibus  feftilibus  conglomeratis.  Dwarf  Oak  with 
cblcng  obtufi  y  indented  leaves ,  and  fruit  growing  in  cluflers 
filing  chi:  to  tie  branches Quercus  humilis  gailis  bi- 
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nis  ternis  aut  plurimis  fimul  jundlrs.  C.  B.  P.  42. 
Dwarf  Oak  with  galls  growing  together  by  pairs, 
threes,  or  in  larger  cluflers. 

5.  Quercus  ( Cerris )  foliis  oblongis  lyrato-pinnatifidh 
laciniis  tranfverfis  acutis,  fubtus  fubtomentofis.  Li| 
Sp.  Plant.  997.  Oak  with  oblong  leaves  which  are  lyn 
fhaped,  wing-pointed ,  and  have  tranflverfe  acute  jags  wbi\ 
are  downy  on  their  under  fide.  Quercus  calyce  hifpidcj 
glande  minore.  C.  B.  P.  420.  Oak  with  prickly  cui 
and  fmaller  Acorns. 

6.  Quercus  ( Efculus )  foliis  pinnato-finuatis  laevibi 
frudtibus  feflilibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  80.  Oak  with  fmool 
wing-indented  leaves,  and  fruit  fitting  clofe  to  U 
branches.  Quercus  parva  five  Phagus  Gracorum  l 
Efculus  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  The  fmall  Oak  or  Phagus  of  tt 
Greeks ,  and  the  Efculus  of  Pliny,  commonly  called  the  cu\ 
leaved  Italian  Oak. 

7.  Quercus  (Mgilops)  foliis  ovato-oblongis  glabri.j 
ferrato  dentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1414.  Oak  with  oblonl 
oval,  fmooth ,  Jawed ,  indented  leaves.  Quercus  calyi 
echinato,  glande  majore.  C.  B.  P.  420.  Oak  with1 
prickly  cup  and  a  larger  Acorn. 

8.  Quercus  (Rubra)  foliis  obtuse-finuatis  fetaceo*m' 
cronatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  996.  Oak  with  obtuje  fin\ 
at ed  leaves,  terminated  by  briftly  points.  Quercus  Efc.j 
divifura,  foliis  arnplioribus  aculeatis.  Pluk.  Aim.  30  j 
tab.  54.  fig.  4.  Oak  with  broad  f piny  leaves,  which  a 
divided  like  the  Efculus. 

9.  Quercus  (Prinus)  foliis  obovatis  utrinque  acumin  1 
tis  finuato-ferratis,  denticulis  rotundatis  uniformibi 
Hort.  Cliff.  448.  Oak  with  oblong  oval  leaves  which  a  j 
pointed  on  both  fides,  and  have  Jawed  Jinufes,  with  ur 
form  roundijh  indentures.  Quercus  caftaneas  foliis  prl 
cera  arbor  Virginiana.  Pluk.  Aim.  309.  The  AmericX 
Ch  eft  nut -leaved  Oak. 

10.  Quercus  (Nigra)  foliis  cuneiformibus  obfolete  tu 

lobis.  Flor.  Virg.  117.  Oak  with  wedgc-Jhaped  leav. 
having  three  worn-out  lobes.  Quercus  (olio  non  ferra 
in  fummitate  quafi  triangulo.  Catefb.  Car.  1.  p-  20.  2 
Black  Oak.  V 

11.  Quercus  (Alba)  foliis  oblique  pinnatifidis,  fir 
bus  angulifque  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  996.'  Oak w 
oblique  many-pointed  leaves ,  having  obtuje  fimfes  0.  j 
angles.  Quercus  alba  Virginiana.  Catefb.  Gar.  J 
p.  21.  tab.  21.  The  white  Oak  of  Virginia. 

12.  Quercus  (P hellos)  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrirj 
glabris.  Flor.  Virg.  149.  Oak  with  fpear-fhaped ,  era  -j 
fmooth  leaves.  Quercus  foliis  oblongis  non  finua  l 
CatefD.  Car.  1.  p.  17.  The  Willow-leaved  Oak. 

r3-  Quercus  (Ilex)  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  lubtus  tornenj 
fis  integerrimis.  Prod.  Leyd.  81.  Oak  with  oblong,  oil 
entire  leaves,  which  are  downy  on  their  under  fide.  If 
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The  narrow- 


)  angufto  non  ferrato.  C.  B.  P.  424. 

ed  evergreen  Oak.  _  . 

i  uercus  (Qramuntid)  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  linuato- 
J  oils  fubtus  tomentofis,  glandibus  pedunculatis. 
c  v<  Monfp.  96.  Evergreen  Oak  with  oblong ,  tfW, 

\  My,  indented  leaves ,  which  are  woolly  on  than  under 
l  and  bears  Acorns  with  foot-Jlalks.  Ilex  folio  agri- 
i.  Bot.  Monfp.  140.  The  Holly-leaved  evergreen  Oak. 

■;  >uercus  (Coccifera)  foliis  ovatis  indivifis,  fpinofo- 
c  Tatis  glabris.  Prod.  Leyd.  80.  Oak  with  oval,  tin - 
c  ded,  fmooth  leaves,  which  are  prickly  and  indented. 

1  aculeata,  cocciglandifera.  C.  B.  P.  425.  Prickly 
mes  Oak. 

Juercus  ( Virginiana )  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  inte¬ 
rims  petiolatis  fempervirentibus.  Oak  with  fpear- 
I  )ed,  oval,  entire  leaves ,  which  are  evergreen ,  and 
'!  <e  foot-Jlalks.  Quercus  fempervirens  foliis  oblon- 
non  finuatis.  Ban  id.  Evergreen  Oak  with  oblong 
)cs  which  are  not  finuated,  commonly  called  Live  Oak 
America. 

)uercus  (Saber)  foliis  cvato-oblongis  indivifis  fer- 
[Tfubtus  tomentofis,  cortice  rimofo  fungofo.  Hort. 

£  448.  Oak  with  oval,  oblong,  undivided  leaves, 
ich  are  fawed  and  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  have 
"ungous  cleft  bark.  Suber  latifolium  perpetuo  vi- 
s.  C.  B.  P.  424.  The  broad-leaved  evergreen  Cork - 

ie  firft  fort  here  mentioned,  is  the  mod;  common 
k  of  this  country,  which  is  fo  well  known 
>d  no  defeription  ;  the  leaves  of  this  have  pretty 
g  foot-ftalks,  and  the  Acorns  have  none,  but  li 
fe  to  the  branches. 

ie  fecond  fort  is  not  fo  common  here  as  the  firft, 

.  t  in  the  wilds  of  Kent  and  Suffex  I  have  feen  many 
1  ge  trees  of  this  kind.  The  leaves  of  this  are  not 
leeply  finuated  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  nor  are  they  fo 
:gular,  but  the  indentures  are  oppofite,  like  the 
ies  of  winged  leaves  ;  thefe  have  fcarce  any  foot- 
ks,  but  fit  clofe  to  the  branches  ;  the  Acorns  ftand 
in  very  long  foot-ftalks,  in  which  they  differ  from 
common  fort.  The  timber  of  this  fort  is  account- 
better  than  that  of  the  firft,  and  the  trees  when 
wing  have  a  better  appearance.  Thefe  have  been 
lerally  fuppofed  to  be  feminal  varieties,  which  have 
;identaily  come  from  Acorns  of  the  fame  trees ;  I 
s  long  of  this  opinion  myfelf,  but  having  lately 
n  fome  young  trees  with  Acorns  upon  them,  which 
re'raifed  from  Acorns  of  the  fecond  fort,  and  find- 
r  they  retain  their  difference,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
ve  they  are  different. 

le  third  fort  grows  upon  the  Apennines,  and  alfo 
Swabia  and  Portugal.  The  leaves  of  this  are 
ader,  and  not  fo  deeply  finuated  as  thofe  of  the 
mmon  Oak  ;  they  are  of  a  lighter  green  on  their 
iper  fide,  and  pale  on  their  under ;  they  have  very 
ort  foot-ftalks,  and  their  points  are  obtufe  •,  the 
corns  have  very  long  foot-ftalks,  which  frequently 
ftain  three  or  four  growing  in  a  clufter. 
he  fourth  fort  grows  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
aly ;  this  is  a  low  bulky  Oak,  which  rifes  but  fix  or 
ven  feet  high,  fending  out  many  (lender  branches 
e  whole  length,  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves  which 
obtufely  indented ;  they  are  about  three  inches 
mg,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  Handing  upon  flen- 
sr  foct-ftalks  •,  the  Acorns  are  fmall  and  grow  in 
ufters,  and  the  galls  grow  three  or  four  together, 
he  fifth  fort  grows  in  Burgundy  •,  the  leaves  of  this 
e  oblong  and  pointed,  and  are  frequently  indented 
,  the  middle  like  a  lyre  •,  they  are  jagged  and  acute- 
ointed,  a  little  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  Handing 
pon  fiender  foot-ftalks.  The  Acorns  are  imall,  and 
ave  rough  prickly  cups. 

"he  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  the 
.aves  of  this  tree  are  fmooth,  and  deeply  finuated 
ke  winged  leaves  •,  fome  of  the  finufes  are  obtufe, 
nd  others  end  in  acute  points  •,  they  have  very  fhort 
oot-ftalks ;  the  branches  are  covered  with  a  purplifti 
iark  when  young  •,  the  Acorns  are  long  and  fiender, 
he  cups  rough  and  a  little  prickly,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
(ranches.  The  Acorns  •of  this  fort  are  fweet,  and  are 
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frequently  eaten  by  the  poor  in  the  fouth  of  France* 
who  in  times  of  fcarcity  grind  them  and  make  bread 
with  the  flour. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  front 
whence  the  Acorns  are  annually  brought  to  Europe* 
where  they  are  ufed  for  dyeing  •,  thefe  are  called  Ve- 
lani,  and  the  tree  Yelanida  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  one 
of  the  faireft  fpecies  of  Oak  in  the  world  :  the  trunk, 
of  tjiis  rifes  as  high  as  the  common  Oak  •,  the  branches 
extend  very  wide  on  every  fide,  and  are  covered  with 
a  grayifh  bark,  intermixed  with  brown  fpots ;  the 
the  branches  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval 
leaves,  about  three  inches  long,  and  almoft  two 
broad,  which  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges  •,  meft 
of  the  faws  or  teeth  turn  backward,  and  terminate  in 
acute  points.  The  leaves  are  ftiff,  of  a  pale  green  on 
their  upper  fide,  and  downy  on  their  under;  the  Acorns 
have  very  large  fcaly  cups  which  almoft  cover  them  ; 
the  feales  are  ligneous  and  acute-pointed,  Handing 
out  a  quarter  of~ an  inch  ;  fome  of  the  cups  are  as 
large  as  middling  Apples. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  V irginia,  and  in 
other  parts  of  North  America.  This  arrives  to  a 
large  fize  in  the  counfries  where  it  naturally  grows  ; 
the  bark  is  fmooth,  of  a  grayifh  colour,  but  that  of 
the  younger  branches  is  darker  ;  the  leaves  are  fix 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle, 
where  they  are  broadeft;  they  are  obtufely  finuated, 
each  finus  ending  with  a  briftly  point,  of  a  bright 
green,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  leaves 
continue  their  verdure  very  late  in  autumn,  To  that 
unlefs  hard  froft  comes  on  early,  they  do  not  fall  till 
near  Chriftmas,  and  they  do  not  change  their  colour 
long  before.  The  Acorns  of  this  fort  are  a  little  long¬ 
er,  but  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  common  Oak. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America 
of  this  there  feems  to  be  two  kinds,  one  of  which 
grows  to  a  much  larger  fize  than  the  other,  though. 
This  may  be  occafioned  by  the  foil  in  which  they  growj 
for  the  largeft  fort  grows  in  the  rich  low  lands,  where 
it  becomes° the  largeft  tree  of  any  of  the  Oaks  in 
thofe  countries.  The  wood  is  not  of  a  fine  grain, 
but  is  very  ferviceable  •,  the  bark  is  gray  and  fcaly ; 
the  leaves  are  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  indented  on  the 
edges,  and  have  many  tranfverfe  veins  running  from 
the"  midrib  to  the  bor  ders  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  green, 
and  fo  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  the  Cheftnut-tree,  as 
fcarceiy  to  be  diftinguiihed  from  it.  The  Acorns  of 
this  fort  are  very  large,  and  their  cups  are  fhort.  The 
leaves  of  the  other  variety  are  not  fo  large,  nor  fo 
ftrongly  veined,  and  the  Acorns. are  fmaller  and  a  little 
longer,  which  may  arife  from  the  foil. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  on  poor  land  in  moft 
parts  of  North  America,  where  it  never  grows  to  a 
large  fize,  and  the  wood  is  of  little  value.  The  bark 
is  of  a  dark*  brown  colour ;  the  leaves  are  very  broad 
at  the  top,  where  they  have  two  waved  indentures, 
which  divide  them  almoft  into  three  lobes ;  they  dh 
minifh  gradually  to  their  bafe,  where  they  are  narrow  •» 
they  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  fhort 
foot-ftalks.  The  Acorns  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Oak,  and  have  fhort  cups. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
where  the  wood  is  efteemed  preferable  to  any  of  their 
other  forts  for  building,  being  much  more  durable 
than  any  of  them.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  grayifh, 
the  leaves  are  of  a  light  green  fix  or  feven  inches  long, 
and  four  broad  in  the  middle  ;  they  are  regularly  in¬ 
dented  almoft  to  the  midrib  ;  the  indentures  are  ob¬ 
tufe,  and  have  fhort  foot-ftalks.  lhe  scorns  of  this 
greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the  common  Oak. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
where  they  diftinguifh  two  forts  •,  one  of  them  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Flishland  Willow  Oak,  which  grows  upon 
poor  dry  land  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  pale  green  and  en¬ 
tire,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Willow-tree.  The  Acorns 
are  very  fmall,  but  have  pretty  large  cups. 

The  other  grows  in  low  moift  land,  and  rifes  to  a 
much  greater  height;  the  leaves  are  longer  and  nar- 
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rower,  and  the  Acorns  are  of  the  fame  fize  and  fhape, 
fo  that  I  fufoedt  their  difference  is  owing  to  the  foil 
in  which  they  grow. 

The  thirteenth  fort  is  generally  known  by  the  title  of 
Ilex,  or  evergreen  Oak  ;  of  this  there  are  feveral  va¬ 
rieties,  which  differ  greatly  in  the  fize  and  fhape  of 
their  leaves ;  but  thefe  will  all  arife  from  Acorns  of  the 
fame  tree,  as  I  have  leveral  times  experienced ;  nay, 
the  lower  and  upper  branches  of  the  fame  tree  are 
frequently  garnifhed  with  leaves,  very  different  in  fize 
and  fhape  from  each  other;  thofe  on  the  lower 
branches  being  much  broader,  rounder,  and  their 
edges  indented  and  fet  with  prickles,  but  thofe  on  the 
upper  are  long,  narrow,  and  entire  ;  fo  that  I  verily 
believe  they  are  all  but  one  fpecies,  except  the  Kermes 
Oak,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  diftindt  fort.  The  leaves 
of  the  Ilex  are  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and 
one  broad  near  the  bafe,  gradually  leffening  to  a  point; 
they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
whitifh  and  downy  on  their  under,  and  are  entire. 
Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  remain 
green  all  the  year,  and  do  not  fall  till  they  are  thruft 
off  by  young  leaves  in  the  fpring.  The  Acorns  are 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  Oak,  but  of  the 
fame  fliape. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  different  fpe¬ 
cies,  but  of  this  I  much  doubt,  having  raifed  fome 
plants  from  the  Acorns  of  the  thirteenth,  whofe  leaves 
are  fo  like  thofe  of  this,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  them ;  thefe  are  Ihorter  and  broader  than  the 
other,  and  approach  in  fhape  to  thofe  of  the  Holly- 
tree,  and  are  alfo  fet  with  prickles  on  their  edges. 

The  fifteenth  fort  is  the  Oak,  from  which  the  kermes, 
or  what  is  called  fcarlet  grain  is  collected,  which  is  an 
infedt  that  harbours  on  this  tree.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Provence  and  Languedoc,  where  it  is  known  by 
the  title  d’Avaux.  This  is  of  fmall  growth,  feldom 
rifing  above  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  fending  out 
branches  on  every  fide  the  whole  length,  fo  as  to  form 
a  bufhy  fhrub  ;  the  leaves  are  oval  and  undivided ; 
they  are  fmooth  on  their  furface,  but  indented  on 
their  edges,  which  are  armed  with  prickles  like  thofe 
of  the  Holly-tree.  The  Acorns  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Oak. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  where  it  riles  to  the  height  of  forty  feet. 
The  grain  of  the  wood  is  hard,  tough,  and  coarfe  ; 
the  bark  is  grayilh  ;  the  leaves  are  ovally  fpear-fhaped, 
about  three  inches  long  and  one  and  a  half  broad, 
entire,  and  of  a  dark  green,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot- 
Halks ;  they  are  of  a  thick  confiflence,  and  continue 
green  all  the  year.  The  Acorns  are  fmall,  oblong, 
and  have  fhort  cups ;  they  are  very  fweet,  fo  are  eaten 
by  the  Indians,  who  lay  them  up  in  ftore  for  the 
winter ;  they  alfo  draw  a  very  fweet  oil  from  them, 
little  inferior  to  that  of  fweet  Almonds.  This  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Live  Oak  in  America!  ' 

The  feventeenth  fort  is  the  tree  whofe  bark  is  the 
cork  ;  of  this  there  are  two  or  three  varieties,  viz. 
one  with  a  broad,  another  with  a  narrow  leaf,  which 
are  evergreen  ;  and  there  is  one  or  two  which  caff 
their  leaves  in  autumn,  but  the  broad-leaved  ever¬ 
green  is  the  moH  common  ;  the  other  may  probably 
be  only  varieties  arifing  by  accident.  The  leaves  of 
this  are  entire,  of  an  oblong  oval,  about  two  inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  quarter  broad,  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  have  a  little  down  on  their  under  Tides  • 
their  foot-Halks  are  very  fhort ;  thefe  leaves  continue 
green  through  the  winter  till  the  middle  of  May,  when 
they  generally  fall  off  juH  before  the  new  leaves  come 
out,  fo  that  the  trees  are  very  often  almoH  bare  for  a 
fhort  time.  The  Acorns  are  very  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Oak. 

The  exterior  bark  of  this  tree  is  the  cork  ;  this  is 
taken  off  from  the  trees  every  eight  or  ten  years,  but 
there  is  an  interior  bark  which  nourifhes  the  trees,  fo 
that  the  ff  ripping  off  the  outer  is  fo  far  from  injuring 
them,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  continue  the  trees ;  for 
thofe  whofe  bark  are  not  taken  off,  feldom  laft  longer 
than  fifty  or  fixty  years  in  health  ;  whereas  the  trees 
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which  are  barked  every  eight  or  ten  years,  will 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  more.  The  bar 
the  young  tree  is  porous  and  good  for  little,  how 
it  is  neceffary  to  take  it  off  when  the  trees  are  tv 
or  fifteen  years  old,  without  which  the  bark  wil 
be  good,  and  after  eight  or  ten  years,  the  bark 
be  fit  to  take  off  again  ;  but  this  fecond  peelir 
of  little  ufe,  but  the  third  peeling  the  bark  wil  h 
in  perfedlion,  and  will  continue  fo  many  years'* 
the  beff  cork  is  taken  from  the  old  trees  The 
of  year  for  dripping  off  this  bark  is  in  July 
the  fecond  fap  flows  plentifully  ;  this  is  perfor  * 
with  an  inffrument,  like  that  ufed  for  difoa 
Oaks.  The  afhes  of  burnt  cork  mixed  with  { 
butter,  and  made  into  an  ointment,  is  much  re,  . 
mended  for  the  piles. 

All  the  forts  of  Oaks  are  propagated  by  fowing 
Acorns,  and  the  fooner  they  are  put  into  the  gra 
after  they  are  ripe,  the  better  they  will  fucceed  • 
they  are  very  apt  to  fprout  where  they  are  fpread  t 
and  if  they  are  laid  in  heaps,  they  ferment  and  rc 
a  little  time ;  therefore  the  beff  feafon  for  fowino-  tj 
is  in  the  beginning  of  November,  by  which  timet 
will  be  fallen  from  the  trees. 
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I  fhall  firff  give  fome  diredions  for  raifing  the  fev  >1 
forts  of  Oaks  in  a  nurfery,  which  are  intended  to  e 
planted  out  for  ornament,  where  their  timber  is 
to  be  regarded.  Thefe  Acorns  may  be  fown  in  t  - 
about  four  feet  wide,  with  paths  of  two  feet  br  l 
between  them  ;  in  thefe  beds  there  may  be  four  r<  5 
fown,  at  about  nine  inches  diffance  from  each  oth  • 
when  the  beds  are  marked  out,  there  fliould  be  dr  ■ 
drawn  with  a  hoe  in  a  ffrait  line,  into  which  • 
Acorns  fliould  be  dropped  at  about  two  or  three  inc  ; 
diffance  ;  then  they  muff  be  carefully  covered  o,  • 
with  the  earth  two  inches  thick,  leaving  none  of  till 
uncovered,  which  might  tempt  the  vermin,  for  * 
they  once  find  them  out,  they  will  make  fad  havo 
of  the  Acorns. 

In  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  y 
muff  carefully  clear  them  from  weeds ;  and  if  t 
feafon  proves  dry,  you  fliould  refrefli  them  now  a 
then  with  a  little  water,  which  will  greatly  promc 
their  growth.  In  thefe  beds  the  plants  fliould  rema! 
until  the  following  autumn  (obferving  conftantly 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds  ;)  at  which  time  yt 
fliould  prepare  a  fpot  of  good  frefh  earth  (in  fize  pr 
portionable  to  the  quantity  of  plants,)  which  fhou  ■ 
be  well  trenched  and  levelled  ;  then  toward  the  mi 
die  or  latter  end  of  Odtcber,  you  fliould  careful 
take  up  the  plants,  fo  as  not  to  injure  their  root 
and  plant  them  out  in  rows  three  feet  afunder,  at 
eighteen  inches  diffance  plant  from  plant ;  obfervir 
never  to  fuffer  the  plants  to  abide  long  out  of  t 
ground,  becaufe  their  roots  would  dry  and  endang 
their  growth. 

When  the  plants  have  taken  root  in  this  nurfer 
they  will  require  little  more  care  than  to  keep  the 
clear  from  weeds,  and  dig  the  ground  between  tl 
rows  every  fpring  ;  in  doing  of  which,  you  fliou 
cut  off  fuch  roots  as  extend  very  far  from  the  trun 
of  the  trees,  which  will  render  them  better  for  tran 
planting  again  ;  you  fliould  alfo  prune  off  fuch  fid' 
branches  as  extend  themfelves  very  far,  and  won 
retard  the  upright  flioot ;  but  you  fliould  by  r 
means  cut  off  all  the  fmall  lateral  branches,  fome 
which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  left  on,  to  cf 
tain  the  fap  for  the  augmentation  of  the  trunk ;  ft 
I  have  often  obferved,  where  trees  have  been  tin 
clofely  pruned,  that  their  heads  have  overgrown  the 
bodies,  fo  that  they  have  bent  downward  and  becorf 
crooked. 

When  thefe  trees  have  remained  in  the  nurfery  tbrt 
or  four  years,  they  will  then  be  large  enough  i 
tranlplant  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain 
for  it  is  not  proper  to  let  them  grow  very  large  befoi 
they  are  planted  out,  becaufe  thefe  are  very  hazarc 
ous  trees  to  remove  when  old,  or  after  they  have  take 
deep  root. 
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The  feafon  for  this  work  is  (as  I  faid  before)  in  the 
autumn ;  at  which  time,  if  they  are  carefully  taken 
up,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  fucceeding.  In 
tranfplanting  thefe  trees,  you  fhould  by  no  means 
cut  their  heads,  which  is  too  much  pradtifed  ;  all  that 
fhould  be  done,  mult  be  only  to  cut  off  any  bruifed 
or  ill-placed  branches,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  clofe 
to  the  place  where  they  are  produced  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  greater  injury  done  to  thefe  trees,  than  to  fhorten 
their  fhoots  *,  for  when  the  leading  bud  (which  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  draw  and  attradt  the  nourifh- 
ment)  is  taken  off,  the  branch  often  decays  entirely, 
or  at  Ieaft  down  to  the  next  vigorous  bud. 

The  trees  thus  raifed  and  managed,  will,  (if  planted  in 
a  proper  foil)  grow  to  a  confiderable  magnitude,  and 
are  very  proper  for  a  wildernefs  in  large  gardens,  or 
to  plant  in  clumps  in  parks,  &c.  but  if  they  are  de¬ 
fined  for  timber,  it  is  much  the  better  method  to  fow 
the  Acorns  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  in 
order  to  which,  you  fhould  provide  yourfelf  in  autumn 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Acorns,  which  fhould  be 
always  taken  from  ftrait,  upright,  vigorous  growing 
trees ;  thefe  fhould  be  gathered  from  under  the  trees 
as  foon  as  may  be  after  they  are  fallen  ;  and,  if  pofii- 
ble,  in  a  dry  time,  laid  thin  in  fome  open  room  to 
dry ;  after  which  they  may  be  put  into  dry  fand,  and 
preferved  in  a  dry  place  until  the  beginning  of  No¬ 
vember,  when  you  fhould  prepare  the  ground  for 
planting  them. 

The  directions  before  given  vare  defigned  only  for 
fmall  plantations  in  a  garden  or  park,  which  are  only 
forpleafure ;  but  where  thefe  trees  are  cultivated  with 
a  view  to  profit,  the  Acorns  fhould  be  fown  where  the 
trees  are  defigned  to  grow  ;  for  thofe  which  are  tranf- 
planted  will  never  grow  to  the  fize  of  thofe  which 
land  where  they  are  fown,  nor  will  they  laft  near  fo 
ong  found.  For  in  fome  places,  where  thefe  trees  have 
been  tranfplanted  with  the  greateft  care,  and  they  have 
*rown  very  fall  for  feveral  years  after,  yet  they  are 
sow  decaying,  when  thofe  which  remain  in  the  place 
vhere  they  came  up  from  the  Acorns,  are  flill  very 
hriving,  and  have  not  the  leaf!;  fign  of  decay.  There¬ 
fore,  whoever  defigns  to  cultivate  thefe  trees  for  tim¬ 
ber,  fhould  never  think  of  tranfplanting  them,  but 
ow  the  Acorns  on  the  fame  ground  where  they  are  to 
yrow  •,  for  the  timber  of  all  thofe  trees  which  are 
ranfplanted,  is  not  near  fo  valuable  as  that  of  the  trees 
‘rom  Acorns.  I  fhall  therefore  add  fome  plain  direc- 
ions  for  fowing  Acorns,  and  managing  young  trees 
luring  their  minority,  yntil  they  are  out  of  danger, 
nd  require  no  farther  care. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  is,  that  of  fencing  the 
ground  very  well,  to  keep  out  cattle,  hares,  and  rab- 
>ets  ;  for  if  either  of  thefe  can  get  into  the  ground, 
hey  will  foon  deftroy  all  the  young  trees.  Indeed 
hey  will  in  a  few  years  grow  to  be  out  of  danger 
rom  hares  and  rabbets,  but  it  will  be  many  years  be- 
ore  they  will  be  paft  injury  from  cattle,  if  they  are 
permitted  to  get  into  the  plantation,  therefore  durable 
ences  fhould  be  put  round  the  ground  :  if  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  a  pale  fence  is  made  about  the  land,  which 
nay' be  clofe  at  the  bottom  and  open  above,  and 
vithin  the  pale  a  Quick-hedge  planted,  this  will  be- 
:ome  a  good  fence  by  the  time  the  pale  decays, 
gainft  all  forts  of  cattle ;  and  then  the  trees  will  have 
pt  above  the  reach  of  hares  and  rabbets,  fo  that  they 
annot  injure  them,  for  the  bark  of  the  trees  will  be 
oo  hard  for  them  to  gnaw. 

tfter  the  ground  is  well  fenced,  it  fhould  be  pre¬ 
yed,  by  ploughing  it  three  or  four  times,  and  after 
ach  ploughing  to  harrow  it  well,  to  break  the  clods, 
nd  cleanfe  the  ground  from  Couch,  and  the  roots  of 
11  bad  weeds.  Indeed  if  the  ground  is  green  fward, 
t  will  be  better  to  have  one  crop  of  Beans,  Peas,  or 
Turnepsoff  the  ground,  before  the  Acorns  are  fown, 
irovided  thefe  crops  are  well  hoed  to  ftir  the  furface 
nd  deftroy  the  weeds  for  if  this  is  obferved,  the 
rop  will  mend  and  improve  the  land  forfowino--,  but 
1  this  cafe  the  ground  fhould  be  ploughed  as  foon 
s  poffible,  when  the  crop  is  taken  off,  to  prepare  it 
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for  the  Acorns,  which  fhould  be  fown  as  foori  as  may 
be  after  the  Acorns  are  ripe ;  for  although  thefe  may 
be  preferved  in  fand  for  fome  time,  yet  they  will  be 
apt  to  fprout  $  and  if  fo,  the  fhoots  are  in  danger  of 
being  broken  and  fpoiled  ;  therefore  I  fhould  advife 
fowing  early,  which  is  certainly  the  belt  method. 

In  making  choice  of  the  Acorns,  all  thofe  fhould  be 
preferred,  which  are  taken  from  the  largeft  and  moft 
thriving  trees  ;  and  thofe  of  pollard-trees  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  rejected,  though  the  latter  are  generally  the 
moft  productive  of  Acorns,  but  thofe  of  the  large 
trees  commonly  produce  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  thriv¬ 
ing  plants. 

The  feafon  for  fowing  the  Acorns  being  come,  and 
the  ground  having  been  ploughed  and  levelled 
fmooth,  the  next  work  is  to  fow  the  Acorns,  which 
muft  be  done  by  drawing  drills  acrofs  the  ground,  at 
about  four  feet  afunder,  and  two  inches  deep,  into 
which  the  Acorns  fhould  be  fcattered  at  two  inches 
diftance.  Thefe  drills  may  be  drawn  either  with  a 
drill  plough,  or  by  hand  with  a  hoe  •,  but  the  former 
is  the  moft  expeditious  method,  therefore  in  laro-e 
plantations  fhould  be  preferred.  In  drawing  the 
drills,  if  the  land  has  any  fiope  to  one  fide,  thefe 
fhould  be  made  the  fame  ,  way  as  the  ground  Hopes, 
that  there  may  be  no  ftoppage  of  the  wet  by  the  rows 
of  plants  crofhng  the  hanging  of  the  land.  This  fhould 
be  particularly  obferved  in  all  wet  ground,  or  where 
the  wet  is  fubjedt  to  lie  in  winter,  but  in  dry  land  it  is 
not  of  much  confequence.  When  the  Acorns  are 
fown,  the  drills  fhould  be  carefully  filled  in,  fo  as  to 
cover  the  Acorns  fecurely  -,.for  if  any  of  them  are  ex- 
pofed,  they  will  entice  the  birds  and  mice  ;  and  if  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  once  attack  them,  they  will  make  great 
havock  with  them. 

The  reafon  of  .my  diredting  drills  to  be  made  at 
this  diftance,  is  for  the  more  convenient  ftirring  the 
ground  between  the  rows,  to  keep  the  young  plants 
clear  from  weeds  ;  for  if  this  is  not  carefully  done,  it 
cannot  be  expedted  that  the  young  plants  fhould  make 
much  progrefs ;  and  yet  this  is  generally  negledted 
by  many  who  pretend  to  be  great  planters,  who  are 
often  at  a  large  expence  to  plant,  but  feldom  regard 
them  after  ;  fo  that  the  young  plants  have  the  diffi¬ 
culty  to  encounter  the  weeds,  which  are  frequently 
four  or  five  times  the  height  of  the  plants,  and  net 
only  fhade  and  draw  them,  but  alfo  exhauft  all  the 
goodnefs  of  the  ground,  and  confequently  ftarve  the 
plants.  Therefore,  whoever  hopes  to  have  fuccefs 
in  their  plantations,  fhould  determine  to  he  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  keeping  them  clean  for  eight  or  ten  years  af¬ 
ter  fowing,  by  which  time  the  plants  will  have  ob¬ 
tained  ftrength  enough  to  keep  down  the  weeds ;  the 
negledting  of  this  has  occafioned  fo  many  plantations 
to  mifearry,  as  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  di¬ 
vers  parts  of  England. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  young  plants  will  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground  j  but  before  this,  if  the  ground 
fhould  produce  many  young  weeds,  it  will  be  good 
hufbandry  to  feuffle  the  furface  over  with  Dutch  hoes, 
in  a  dry  time,  either  the  latter  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  whereby 
the  ground  will  be  kept  clean  until  all  the  plants  are 
come  up  fo  as  to  be  plainly  difeerned;  by  which  time 
it  may  be  proper  to  hoe  the  ground  over  again,  for 
by  doing  it  early,  while  the  weeds  are  fmall,  a  man 
will  perform  more  of  this  work  in  one  day  than  he 
can  in  three  or  four  when  the  weeds  are  grown  laro-e  j 
befides,  there  will  be  great  hazard  of  cutting  off  or 
injuring  the  young  plants  when  they  are  hid  by  the 
weeds-,  and  fmall  weeds  being  cut,  are  foon  dried 
up  by  the  fun  -,  but  large  weeds  often  take  frefh  root 
and  grow  again,  efpecially  if  rain  fhould  fall  foon 
after,  and  then  the  weeds  will  grow  the  fafter  for- 
being  ftirred  ;  therefore  it  is  not  only  the  beft  me¬ 
thod,  but  alfo  the  cheapeft  hufbandry,  to  beo-in 
cleaning  early  in  the  fpring,  and  to  repeat  it  as  often  as 
the  weeds  are  produced 

The  firft  fummer,  while  the  plants  are  young,  it  will 
be  the  beft  way  to  perform  thefe  hoeings  by  hand* 

but 
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but  afterward  it  may  be  done  with  the  hoe-plough  ;  j 
for  as  the  rows  are  four  feet  afunder,  there  will  be 
room  enough  for  this  plough  to  work ;  and  as  this 
will  ftir  and  loofen  the  ground,  it  will  be  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  plants  •,  but  there  will  require  a  little  hand- 
labour  where  the  plough  is  ufed,  in  order  to  deftroy 
the  weeds,  which  will  come  up  in  the  rows  between 
the  plants  ;  for  thefe  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
plough,  and  if  they  are  not  deftroyed,  they  will  foon 
overgrow  and  bear  down  the  young  plants. 

After  the  plants  have  grown  two  years,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  draw  out  fome  of  them,  where  they  grow  too 
clofe  ;  but  in  the  doing  of  this,  great  care  Ihould  be 
had  not  to  injure  the  roots  of  thofe  left  •,  for  as  the 
plants  which  are  drawn  out  are  only  fit  for  planta¬ 
tions  defigned  for  pleafure,  fo  thefe  fhould  not  be  fo 
much  regarded  in  their  being  removed,  as  to  facrifice 
any  of  thofe  which  are  defigned  to  remain.  In  the  | 
thinning  of  thefe  plantations,  the  plants  may  at  the  1 
firft  time  be  left  about  one  foot  afunder,  which  will 
give  them  room  enough  to  grow  tv/o  or  three  years 
longer,  by  which  time  it  may  be  eafy  to  judge  which 
are  'likeiy  to  make  the  bell  trees  ;  therefore  thefe 
may  be  then  fixed  on.  as  ftandards  to  remain,  though 
it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  greater  number  at  this  time 
marked  than  can  be  permitted  to  growfbecaule  fome 
of  them  may  not  anfwer  the  expedition  •,  and  as  it 
will  be  improper  to  thin  thefe  trees  too  much  at  one 
time,  fo  leaving  double  the  number  intended  at 
the  fecond  thinning  will  not  be  amifs.  Therefore,  if 
they  are  then  left  at  about  four  feet  diftance  in  the 
rows,  they  will  have  room  enough  to  grow  three  or 
four  years  longer ;  by  which  time,  if  the  plants  have 
made  good  progrefs,  their  roots  will  have  fpread  over 
the  ground,  therefore  it  v/ill  be  proper  to  take  up 
every  other  tree  in  4|he  rows.  But  by  this  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  exad  in  the  removing,  but  to  make  choice 
of  the  bell:  plants  to  ftand,  which  ever  rows  they  may 
be  in,  or  if  they  fhould  not  be  exadly  at  the  diftance 
here  afiigned  ;  all  that  is  defigned  here,  is  to  lay  down 
general  "rules,  which  fhould  be  as  nearly  complied 
with  as  the  plants  will  permit  ;  therefore,  every  perfon 
Ihould  be  guided  by  the  growth  of  the  trees  in  the 
performance  of  this  work. 

When  the  plants  have  been  reduced  to  the  diftance  of 
about  eight  feet,  they  will  not  require  any  more  thin¬ 
ning.  But  in  two  or  three  years  time,  thofe  which 
are  not  to  remain  will  be  fit  to  cut  down,  to  make 
{tools  for  under-wood  •,  and  thofe  which  are  to  remain, 
will  have  made  fuch  progrefs  as  to  become  a  (belter 
to  each  othe  j  for  this  is  what  Ihould  be  principally 
attended-tc  '  :never  the  trees  are  thinned  ;  therefore 
in  all  fuch  places  as  are  much  expoled  to  the  wind,’ 
the  trees  Ihould  be  thinned  with  great  caution  and  by 
(low  degrees ;  for  if  the  air  is  let  too  much  at  once  J 
into  the  plantation,  it  will  give  a  fudden  che.ck  to 
the  trees,  and  greatly  retard  their  growth  ;  but  in  fhel-  1 
tered  fituations,  there  need  not  be  fo  great  caution  J 
ufed  as  in  thofe  places,  for  the  plants  will  not  be  in 
fo  much  danger  of  fuffering. 

The  diftance  which  I  ihould  chufe  to  allow  to  thofe 
trees  which  are  defigned  to  remain  for  timber  is,  from 
twenty-five  to  about  thirty  feet,  which  will  not  be  too 
near,  where  the  trees  thrive  well  •,  in  which  cafe  their 
heads  v/ill  fpread,  fo  as  to  meet  in  about  thirty  or 
thirty-fi^e  years  ;  nor  will  this  diftance  be  too  great, 
fo  as* to  impede  the  upright  growth  of  the  trees.  This 
diftance  is  intended,  that  the  trees  (hould  enjoy  the 
whole  benefit  of  the  foil  •,  therefore,  after  one  crop  of 
the  under-wood,  or  at  the  moft  two  crops  are  cut,  I 
would  advife  the  ftubbing  up  the  ftools,  that  the 
ground  may  be  entirely  clear,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  growing  timber,  which  is  what ihould  be  princi¬ 
pally  regarded  •,  but  in  general,  moft  people  have 
more  regard  for  the  immediate  profit  of  the  under¬ 
wood  than  the  future  good  of  the  timber,  and  fre¬ 
quently  by  lb  doing  fpoil  both ;  for  if  the  under¬ 
wood  is  left  after  the  trees  have  fpread  fo  far  as  that 
their  heads  meet,  the  under-wood  will  not  be  of  I 
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much  worth  ;  and  yet,  by  their  ftools  being  left,  tfis 
will  draw  away  a  great  ftiare  ol  nourishment  from  tl: 
timber-trees,  and  retard  them  in  their  progrefs. 

The  foil  in  which  the  Oak  makes  the  greateft  pr( 
grefs,  is  a  deep  rich  loam,  in  which  the  trees  grow  i 
the  largeft  ftze  ;  and  the  timber  of  thofe  trees  whic 
grow  upon  this  land,  is  generally  more  pliable  th; 
that  which  grows  on  a  ihailower  or  drier  ground,  b: 
the  wood  of  the  latter  is  much  more  compad  ar 
hard.  Indeed  there  are  few  foils  in  England,  in  whic 
the  Oak  will  not  grow,  provided  there  is  proper  ca 
taken  in  their  cultivation,  though  this  tree  will  n< 
thrive  equally  in  all  foils;  but  yet  it  might  be  cult 
vated  to  a  national  advantage  upon  many  large  waft 
in  feverai  parts  of  England,  as  alfo  to  the  great  pro: 
of  the  eftates  where  thefe  trads  of  land  now  lie  uncu 
tivated,  and  produce  nothing  to  the  owner.  Ar 
{hould  the  prefent  temper  of  deftroying  the  timbj 
of  England  continue  in  practice  iome  years  longel 
in  the  fame  degree  which  it  has  for  fome  years  pall 
and  as  little  care  taken  to  raife  a  iupply,  this  countil 
which  has  been  fo  long  efteemed  for  its  naval  ft rengrj 
may  be  obliged  to  feek  for  timber  abroad,  or  be  coil 
tent  with  fuch  a  naval  ftrength,  as  the  poor  remains  ;| 
fome  frugal  eftates  may  have  left  growing  ;  for  as  J 
the  large  for  efts,  from  whence  the  navy  has  been  J 
long  fupplied,  a  few  years  will  put  an  end  to  the  ti .t| 
ber  there  ;  and  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  tlj 
perfons  to  whofe  care  thefe  are  committed,  reap  J 
advantage  from  the  deftruction  of  the  timber  ? 
Before  I  quit  this  fuhject,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  tall 
notice  of  another  great  evil',  which  .is  of  lo  egu<] 
confequence  to  the  public,  as  to  deferve  their  utrrn 
attention  •,  which  is,  that  of  cutting  down  the  Oal 
in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  at  the  time  when  the  lap , 
flowing.  This  is  done  for  the  fake  of  the  bark,  whic 
will  then  eaftly  peel  off;  and  for  the  lake  of  this, 
think,  there  is  a  law,  whereby  people  are  obliged  t 
cut  down  their  timber  at  this  feafon.  But  by  lo  dc 
ing,  the  timber  is  not  half  fo  durable  as  that  which 
fallen  in  the  winter,  fo  that  thofe  {hips,  which  hav 
been  built  of  this  fpring-cut  timber,  have  decaye 
more  in  feven  or  eight  years,  than  others  which  wet 
built  wiSta  timber  cut  in  winter  ;  have  done  in  twent 
or  thirty.  And  this  our  neighbours  the  French  hav 
experienced,  and  therefore  have  wifely  ordered,  th; 
the  bark  (hould  be  taken  off  the  trees  (landing,  at  tl 
proper  time,  but  the  trees  are  left  till  the  next,  an 
iometimes  until  the  lecond  winter,  before  they  a: 
cut  down  ;  and  the  timber  of  thefe  are  foun^p  t 
more  durable  and  better  for  ufe,  than  tnat  of  any  ciet 
which  have  not  been  peeled,  i  hererore  I  wi& iwj 
were  wife  enough  to  copy  after  them  in  tnofe  thin [ 
which  are  for  public  good,  rather  than  to  imitate  the 
in  their  follies,  which  has  been  too  much  the  fafluc 

of  late  years.  ,-li '}  fife 

OULC  K.  By  the  word  Quick  is  generally  undemocj 
all  live  hedges,  of  whatever  lore  of  plants  they  a  I 
compofed,  to  diftinguifti  them  from  dead  hedg<. 
but,  imthe  more  ftrid  fenfe  of  this  word, fit  is  gen 
rally  applied  to  the  Hawthorn,  or  Mefpilus  Syive  , 
tris  ;  under  which  name  the  young  plants  or  uns,  a  I 
commonly  fold  by  the  nurfery-gardeners,  wno  rail 
them  for  lale.  <  ,  I 

In  the  choice  of  thefe  fets,  thcjfe  which  are 
the  nurfery,  are  to  be  preferred  to  fuch  as  aye  uuv,| 
out  of  the  woods,  becaufe  the  latter  have  seldom  g°cj 
roots  ;  though  as  they  are  larger  plants  than  are  co: 
monly  to  be  had  in  the  nurfery,  many  people  prei 
them  on  that  account ;  but  from  long  experience 
have  found,  that  thofe  hedges  which  have  been  pnuj 
ed  with  young  plants  from  the  nurfery,  have  a bv 4 
made  the  bed  hedges.  Indeed,  if  perfons  would  hsl 
patience  to  wait  for  thefe  from  feed,  and  to  JowjJ 
Haws  in  the  place  where  the  hedge  is  defigned,  ti.ij 
unremoved  piants  will  make  avouch  ftronger  and  met 
durable  fence,  than  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  >  .. 

I  am  aware  that  moft  people  will  be  ior  condemrnl 
this  pradice,  as  tedious  in  railing  ;  but  if  tnc  ri«| 
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ire  buried  one  year  in  the  ground,  to  prepare  them 
or  vegetation  before  they  are  Town,  it  will  not  be  fo 
ong  before  this  will  become  a  good  fence,  as  is  ge- 
icrally  imagined.  Nay,  from  fome  trials  of  this  kind, 
vhich  I  have  made,  I  have  found,  that  thole  plants 
vhich  have  remained  where  they  came  up  from  feed, 
lave  made  fetch  progrefs  as  to  overtake,  in  fix  years, 
ilants  of  two  years  growth,  which  were  tranfplanted 
t  the  time  when  thefe  feeds  were  fown. 

^.nd  if  the  hedges  are  raifed  from  feed,  it  will  not  be 
mifs  to  mix  Holly  berries  with  the  Haws ;  and  if 
a,  thefe  berries  Ihould  all'o  be  buried  one  year,  to 
irepare  them,  fo  that  then  both  will  come  up  toge- 
her  the  following  fpring ;  and  this  mixture  of  Holly 
/ith  the  Quick,  will  not  only  have  a  beautiful  ap- 
earance  in  the  winter,  but  will  alfo  thicken  the  hedge 
t  the  bottom,  and  make  it  a  better  fence, 
lut  where  the  hedge  is  to  be  planted,  the  fets  Ihould 
ot  be  more  than  three  years  old  from  the  Haws ;  for 
hen  they  are  older,  their  roots  will  be  hard  and 
roody  ;  and  as  they  are  commonly  trimmed  off  be- 
)re  the  fets  are  planted,  fo  they  very  often  mifcarry  ; 
ad  fuch  of  them  as  do  live,  will  not  make  fo  good 
rogrefs  as  younger  plants,  nor  are  they  fo  durable  j 
>r  thefe  plants  will  not  bear  .tranfplanting  fo  well  as 
lany  others,  efpecially  when  they  have  Hood  long  in 
le  feed-bed  unremoved. 


'he  method  of  planting,  as  alfo  of  plafhing  and 
runing  of  thefe  hedges,  having  been  fully  explained 
ader  the  article  of  Hedges,  I  fhall  not  repeat  that 
;re,  but  fhall  only  beg  leave  to  add  the  method 
hich  is  prefer! bed  by  Thomas  Franklin,  Efq-,  which 
:  had.  long  pradtifed  in  planting  q f  thefe  hedges, 
hich  is  as  follows : 


% 


i 
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e  firfl  fet  out  the  ground  for  ditches  and  Quick  ten 
?t  intbreadth  ;  he  lubdivided  that,  by  marking  out 
o  feet  and  a  half  on  each  fide  (more  or  lefs  at  plea- 
re)  for  the  ditches,  leaving  five  in  the  middle  be- 
een  them  ;  then  digging  up  two  feet  in  the  midft 
thofe  five  feet,  he  planted  the  fets  in  ;  which  al- 
3Ugh  it  required  more  labour  and  charge,  he  fays, 
foon  found  it  repaid  the  coll.  This  done  he  began 
dig  the  folfes,  and  to  fet  up  one  row  of  turfs  on 
?  outfide  of  the  faid  five  feet ;  namely,  one  row  on 
:h  fide  thereof,  the  green  fide  outmoft,  a  little  re- 
ning,  fo  as  the  Grafs  might  grow, 
ter  this,  returning  to  the  place  he  began  at,  he 
fered  one  of  the  men  to  dig  a  fpitof  the  under-turf 
)uld,  and  lay  it  between  the  turfs  placed  edgewife, 
before  deferibed,  upon  the  two  feet,  which  was 
rpofely  dug  in  the  middle,  and  prepared  for  the 
s,  which  the  planter  fet  with  two  Quicks  upon  the 
•face  of  the  earth  almofl  upright,  whilfl  another 
irkman  laid  the  mould  forwards  about  twelve  inches, 
d  then  fet  two  more,  and  fo  continued, 
hs  being  finifhed,  he  ordered  another  row  of  turfs 
be  placed  on  each  fide  upon  the  top  of  the  former, 
d  filled  the  vacancy  between  the  fets  and  turfs  as 
?h  as  their  tops ;  always  leaving  the  middle,  where 
e  fets  were  planted,  hollow,  and  fomewhat  lower 
an  the  fides  of  the  banks  by  eight  or  ten  inches, 
at  the  rain  may  defeend  to  their  roots  ;  which  is  of 
eat  advantage  to  their  growth,  and  by  far  better 
an  by  the  old  method,  where  the  banks  are  made 
o  much  Hoping ;  and  the  roots  of  the  fets  are  fel- 
>m  wetted,  even  in  a  moift  feafon,  the  fummer  fol- 
wing  •  but  if  it  prove  dry,  many  of  the  fets,  efpe- 
dly  the  late  planted,  will  perifh  ;  and  even  few  of 
ofe  that  had  been  planted  in  the  beginning  of 
pril  (the  fummer  happening  to  be  fomewhat  dry) 
taped. 

he  planting  being  thus  advanced,  the  next  care  is 
ncing,  by  fetting  a  hedge  of  about  twenty  inches 
gh  upon  the  top  of  the  bank  on  each  fide  thereof, 
ining  a  little  outwards  from  the  fets,  which  will 
oteft  them  as  well  (if  not  better)  than  a  hedge  of 
ree  feet  or  more.  Handing  on  the  furface  of  the 
ound  ;  for  as  thefe  are  raifed  with  the  turfs  and  fods 


>out  twenty  inches,  and  the  hedge  about  twenty 
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inches  more,  it  will  make  three  feet  four  inches,'  fo 
as  no  cattle  can  approach  the  dead  hedge  to  prejudice 
it,  unlefs  they  fet  their  feet  in  the  ditch  itfelf,  which 
will  be  at  lead;  a  foot  and  a  half  deep ;  and  from  the 
bottom  of  the  fofs  to  the  top  of  the  hedge,  about  four 
feet  and  a  half,  which  they  can  hardly  reach  over  to 
crop  the  Quick,  as  they  might  in  the  old  way  *, 
and  befides,  fuch  a  dead  hedge  will  endure  a  year 
longer. 

He  fays,  he  had  a  hedge  which  had  flood  five  years  * 
and  though  nine  or  ten  feet  were  fufficient  for  both 
ditches  and  banks,  yet  where  the  ground  is  but  in¬ 
different,  it  is  better  hufbandry  to^take  twelve  feet, 
which  will  allow  of  a  bank  at  leafl  fix  feet  broad,  and 
gives  more  fcope  to  place  the  dead  hedges  farther  from 
the  fets,  and  the  ditches,  being  fhallow,  will  in  two 
years  time  graze. 

As  to  the  objedlion,  that  taking  twelve  feet  wafles 
too  much  ground,  he  affirms,  that  if  twelve  feet  in 
breadth  be  taken  for  a  ditch  and  bank,,  there  will  no 
more  ground  be  wafted  than  by  the  common  way  ; 
for  in  that  a  Quick  is  rarely  fet,  but  there  are  nine 
feet  between  the  dead  hedges,  which  is  entirely  loft 
all  the  time  of  fencing  •,  whereas  with  double  ditches, 
there  remain  at  leaft  eighteen  inches  on  each  fide 
where  the  turfs  were  fet  on  edge,  that  bear  more 
Grafs  than  when  it  lay  on  the  fiat. 

But,  admitting  it  did  totally  lay  wafte  three  feet  of 
ground,  the  damage  would  be  very  inconfiderable ; 
fince  forty  perches,  in  length,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  will  make  perches  7,  25",  9',  or  7  poles- 
4-  »  which  at  13  s.  and  4d.  the  acre,  amounts  not  to 
7 d.  4-  per  annum. 

Now  that  this  is  not  only  the  beft,  but  cheapefl  way 
of  Quick-fetting,  will  appear  by  comparing  the  charge 
of  both. 

In  the  ufual  way,  the  charge  of  a  three  feet  ditch  is 
4d.  per  pole,  the  owner  providing  fets  ;  if  the  work¬ 
man  finds  them,  he  will  have  for  making  the  faid 
ditch  and  fetting  them,  8  d.  per  pole  ;  and  for  hedg¬ 
ing,  2d.  that  is,  for  both  fides,  46.  the  pole ; 
which  renders  the  charge  of  hedging,  ditching,  and 
fets,  1 2  d.  the  pole  ;  that  is,  for  forty  rods  in  length 
40  s. 

T.  hen  one  load  of  wood  out  of  the  copfe  coils  (with 
the  carrriage,  though  but  two  or  three  miles' diftance) 
10  s.  which  will  leldom  hedge  above  eight  poles 
(fingle  hedge ;)  but  allowing  to  do  ten,  to  fence 
forty  poles,  there  mult  be  at  leafl  eight  loads  of  wood, 
which  cofts  4 1.  making  the  whole  expence  for  ditch¬ 
ing,  fencing,  and  fetting  forty  poles,  to  be  6 1.  reck¬ 
oning  with  the  leafl ;  for  fcarce  any  will  undertake  to 
do  it  for  lefs  than  3  s.  6  d.  per  pole,  and  then  the 
forty  poles  coft  7 1. 

Whereas  with  double  ditches,  both  of  them,  with 
the  plants  included,  will  be  done  for  8  d.  the  pole, 
and  the  hufbandman  get  as  good  wages  as  with  the 
fingle  ditch  (for  though  the  labour  about  them  is 
more,  yet  the  making  the  table  isfaved,)  which  cofts 
1 1.  6s.  8  d.  and  the  hedges  being  low,  they  will 
make  better  wages  at  hedging  for  a  penny  a  pole, 
than  at  2  d.  for  common  hedges,  which  comes  to  6  s. 

8  d.  for  hedging  forty  poles  on  both  fides.  Thus 
one  load  of  wood  will  fence  thirty  poles  at  leafl,  and 
forty  hedged  with  two  thirds  of  wood  lefs  than  in  the 
other  way,  and  coft  but  1  1.  6  s.  8  d.  which  makes 
the  other  whole  charge  of  fets,  ditching,  fencing, 
and  wood,  but  3  1. 

QUICK-BEAM.  See  Sorbus  Sylvestris. 

QJU I N  C  E-T  R  E  E.  See  Cydonia. 

QU INCUNX  ORDER  is  a  plantation  of  trees, 
difpofed  originally  in  afquare,  confiding  of  five  trees, 
one  at  each  corner,  and  a  fifth  in  the  middle,  which 
difpofition,  repeated  again  and  again,  forms  a  regu¬ 
lar  grove,  wood,  or  wildernefs,  and,  when  viewed 
by  an  angle  of  the  fquare  or  parallelogram,  prefents 
equal  or  parallel  alleys. 

Or,  the  Quincunx  is  the  figure  of  a  plantation  of 
trees  difpofed  in  feveral  rows,  both  length  and 

1 1  D  breadth  * 
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breadthwife,  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  'firft  tree  of 
the  fecond  row  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare 
formed  by  the  two  firft  trees  of  the  firft  row,  and  the 
two  firft  of  the  third,  refembling  the  figure  of  the 
five  at  cards.  This  regular  difpofition  of  trees  was 
formerly  more  regarded  than  at  prefent,  and  is  ftill 
much  in  practice  in  France  for  planting  trees  to  form 
a  grove. 


Trees  planted  in  Quincunx  are  fuch  as  are  plantec 
the  following  form  : 


#  * 


*  * 


*  * 


*  * 


QJJ  I N  QJJ  E  FOLIUM.  See  Potentilla. 
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ACEMIFEROUS  fignifies  bearing  in 
clufters. 

RACEMUS,  a  clufter,  is  a  ftalk  divided 
or  branched  into  feveral  foot-ftalks,  fuftain- 
ing  the  flowers  or  fruit  fet  together,  as  are  the 
bunches  of  Grapes,  Currants,  &c.  The  firft  of  thefe 
conditions  diftinguilhes  it  from  a  fpike,  the  laft  from 
a  panicle. 

RADIATED  FLOWERS  are  fuch  as  have 
feveral  femiflorets  fet  round  a  difk  in  form  of  a  ra¬ 
diant  ftar,  as  are  the  flowers  of  Daify,  Cammomile, 
&c.  Thefe  are  called  radiated  difcous  flowers  ;  thofe 


which  have  no  fuch  ray,  are  called  naked  difcous 


flowers,  as  the  Wormwood,  Mugwort,  Tanfey,  &c. 

RADICLE  denotes  that  part  of  the  feed  of  a  plant, 
which,  upon  its  vegetation,  becomes  a  little  root,  by 
which  the  tender  plant  at  firft  receives  its  hourifhment 
before  the  after- root  be  formed.  This  is  that  part 
of  the  feed,  which,  in  making  malt,  Ihoots  forth,  and 
is  called  the  come  or  comb. 

RADISH.  See  Raphanus. 

R  A  D I  S  H  (H  O  R  S  E.)  See  Cochlearia. 

RAIN  is  generally  accounted  to  be  a  crude  vapour 
of  the  earth,  but  more  efpecially  of  the  fea,  drawn 
up  from  thence  by  the  attractive  power  of  the  fun,  or 
carried  thitherward  by  pulfion,  and  wafted  by  the 
winds  into  the  aerial  region,  by  which  fublimation 
and  rarefaction,  and  the  virtual  qualities  of  the  fun 
and  air,  it  is  formed  into  clouds. 

The  crudities  are  diipelled,  and  thefe  clouds  fufpend 
and  hang  in  the  air,  and  though  it  may  be  thought 
impoflible  that  they  Ihould  be  fo  fufpended  in  the  air 
by  reafon  of  their  great  weight  and  preflure,  yet  it 
will  not  appear  fo  on  confideration. 

When  thefe  vapours  are  thus  drawn  up  to  any  confi- 
derable  height  by  the  ftrength  of  the  air  which  is  un¬ 
derneath  them,  and  which  ftill  grows  greater  and 
greater,  and  by  its  motion,  undulating  this  way  and 
that  way,  they  rife  gradually  through  the  air. 

•  This  is  demonftrable  by  paper  kites,  which,  after  they 
are  raifed  to  about  fixty  feet  high,  rife  eafier  and  with 
greater  fwiftnefs,  and  the  higher,  ftill  the  better  and 
itronger  they  fly. 

Thefe  vapours,  being  this  arrived  into  the  upper  re- 

-  gions  of  the  air,  are  Toon  aggregated  and  condenfed 
into  bodies  and  clouds. 

And  though  they  are  blown  here  and  there,  they  are 
ftill  lufpended,  till  they  are  releafed  from  their  im- 

■  prifooment  by  the  genial  difpofition  of  the  fun,  or  by 
the  natural  warmth,  humidity  and  rarefaCtion  of  the 
air. 

■  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the- Rain  drops  out 
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of  the  clouds,  becaufe  we  do  not  find  it  rain,  b 
where  clouds  are  to  be  feen,  and  by  how  much  t 
fairer  the  weather  is,  the  feldomer  it  rains. 

Rain  is  a  very  frequent  and  ufeful  meteor,  defcen 
ingfrom  above  in  form  of  drops  of  water. 

Rain  feems  to  differ  from  dew  only  in  this,  that  dc 
falls  at  fome  particular  times,  and  in  very  fmall  drop 
fo  as  to  be  feen  when  it  is  down,  but  is  fcarce  pe 
ceivable  while  it  is  falling  *,  whereas  Rain  is  grolft 
and  falls  at  any  time. 

Rain  is  apparently  a  precipitated  cloud,  as  clou< 
are  nothing  but  vapours  raifed  from  moifture,  water 
&c.  and  vapours  are  demonftratively  nothing  elfe  bi 
little  bubbles,  or  veficulae  detached  from  the  wate 
by  the  power  of  the  folar  or  fubterraneous  hea 
or  both. 

Thefe  veficulae,  being  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  a 
mofphere,  are  buoyed  up  thereby  till  they  arrive 
a  region  where  the  air  is  a  juft  balance  with  them 
and  here  they  float,  till  by  fome  new  agent  they  ai 
converted  into  clouds,  and  thence  into  either  Rail 
fnow,  hail,  mill,  or  the  like. 

But  the  agent  in  this  formation  of  clouds,  &C.  is 
little  controverted  :  the  generality  will  have  it  tb 
cold,  which,  conftantly  occupying  the  fuperior  n 
gions  of  the  air,  chills  and  condenfes  the  veficulae 
their  arrival  from  a  warmer  quarter,  congregates  the, 
together,  and  occafions  feveral  of  them  to  coalefc 
into  little  maffes  ;  by  this  means  their  quantity  ( 
matter  increafing  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
furface,  they  become  an  overload  to  the  lighter  ai 
and  defcend  into  Rain. 

The  coldnefs  of  the  air  may  caufe  the  particles  of  tb 
clouds  to  lofe  their  motions,  and  become  lefs  able  t 
refill  the  gravity  of  the  incumbent  air,  and  confequen 
ly  to  yield  to  its  preflure,  and  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  wind  may  colledt  the  vapours  in  fuch  abundana 
as  firft  to  form  very  thick  clouds,  and  then  to  fqueet 
thofe  clouds  together,  till  the  watery  particles  mal< 
drops  too  big  to  hang  in  the  air. 

But  the  grand  caufe,  according  to  Monf.  Rohaul 
is  ftill  behind  *,  he  conceives  it  to  be  the  heat  of  tl 
air,  which,  after  continuing  for  fome  time  near  tbl 
earth,  is  at  length  carried  up  on  high  by  a  wind,  anc 
there  thawing  the  frozen  villi  or  flocks  of  the  hal 
frozen  veficuke,  reduces  them  into  drops,  whicij 
coalefcing,  defcend,  and  have  their  diffolutidn  pel 
fedled  in  their  progrefs  through  the  lower  and  warn! 
er  ftages  of  the  atmofphere. 

Monfieur  Le  Clerc  and  others  afcribe  this  defcefj 
of  the  clouds  rather  to  an  alteration  of  the  atmci 


,  Iphere  than  of  the  veficulae,  and  fuppofe  it  to  procecj 
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otn  a  diminution  of  the  fpring,  or  elaftic  force  of 
ie  air. 

'his  elafticity,  which  depends  chiefly  or  wholly  upon 
ie  dry  terrene  exhalations,  being  weakened,  the  at- 
lofphere  finks  under  its  burden,  and  the  clouds  fall 
pon  the  common  principle  of  precipitation, 
low  the  little  veficulas,  by  any  or  all  of  thefe  means 
eing  once  upon  the  defcent,  will  perfift  therein,  not- 
ithftanding  the  increafe  of  refiftance  they  every  mo- 
lent  meet  withal  in  their  progrefs  through  ftill  den- 
r  and  denfer  parts  of  the  atmolphere. 
or  as  they  all  tend  towards  the  lame  point,  viz.  the 
mter  of  the  earth,  the  farther  they  fall,  the  more 
oalitions  will  they  make-,  and  the. more  coalitions, 
ie  more  matter  there  will  be  under  the  fame  furface, 
ie  furface  not  only  increafing  as  the  fquares,  but  the 
ilidity  as  the  cubes  •,  and  the  more  matter  under  the 
ime  furface,  the  lels  fridlion  or  refiftance  there  will 
e  to  the  lame  matter. 

'hus,  if  the  cold,  the  wind,  &c.  happen  to  adt  early 
nough  to  precipitate  the  veficula?,  ere  they  are  ar- 
ved  to  any  confiderable  height,  the  coalitions  being 
;w  in  fo  fnort  a  defcent,  the  drops  will  be  propor- 
onably /mail,  and  thus  is  formed  what  we  call  dew. 
f  the  vapours  prove  more  copious,  and  rife  a  little 
igher,  we  have  a  mill;  or  fog. 
l  little  higher  Hill,  and  they  produce  a  fmall  Rain, 
f  they  neither  meet  with  cold  or  wind  enough  to  con- 
enfe  or  diflipate  them,  they  form  a  heavy,  thick,  dark 
:y,  which  laft  fometimes  feveral  days  or  weeks, 
lence  we  m  ay  account  for  many  of  the  phtenomena  of 
ie  weather,  e.  g.  Why  a  cold  is  always  a  wet  fum- 
ler,  and  a  warm  a  dry  one,  becaufe  the  principle  of 
recipitation  is  had  in  the  one  cafe,  and  wanting  in  the 
:her : 

fhy  we  have  ordinarily  moft  Rain  about  the  equi¬ 
ps,  becaufe  the  vapours  arife  more  plentifully  than 
■dinary  in  the  fpring,  as  the  earth  becomes  loofened 
om  the  brumal  conftipations,  and  becaufe,  as  the 
in  recedes  from  us  in  autumn,  the  cold  increafing, 
e  vapours  that  had  lingered  above,  during  the  burn¬ 
er  heats,  are  now  difpatched  down. 

/hy  a  fettled,  thick,  clofe  fky  feldom  ever  rains, 

1  it  has  been  firft  cleared,  becaufe  the  equally  con- 
ifed  vapours  muft  firft  be  condenfed  and  congregated 
to  feparate  clouds  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Rain,  by 
hich  means  the  reft  of  the  face  of  the  heaven  is  left 
Den,  and  pervious  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  &c. 

Ionf.  Le  Clerc  obferves,  that  all  winds  do  not  pro- 
jce  Rains,  but  only  fueh  as  colledt  a  great  quantity 
?  vapours.  Thus  in  Holland  weft  winds  are  rainy, 
;caufe  they  come  from  the  ocean,  and  blow  up  the . 
ipours  ;  eaft  winds  blow  clear,  becaufe  they  come 
fer  vaft  tradts  of  land  ;  north  winds  are  rainy,  be- 
lufe  they  come  from  the  north  fea,  but  not  fo  rainy 
i  the  weft,  becaufe  the  cold  north  doth  not  yield  fuch 
quantity  of  vapours  as  the  kinder  climate  of  the 
ritannic  ocean  ^  fouth  winds  bring  Rain  too,  for 
rnt  they,  confiding  of  vapours  raifed  by  the  heat  of 
ie  fun  in  a  hot  quarter,  and  fo  being  elevated  above 
thers  in  the  air,  feem  to  lie  upon  our  clouds,  and 
refs  them  down  towards  the  earth, 
tgain :  Rain  may  be  produced  after  this  manner.  If 
ie  vapours  rife  in  fo  great  abundance  as  to  reach  and 


mingle  with  the  clouds  above  them,  then  they  caufe 
Rain  in  very  large  drops,  and  this  may  happen  in 
ftill  fultry  weather,  for  then  the  clouds,  which  are 
over  our  heads,  have  no  fenfible  motion,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  heat  fills  the  air  with  vapours,  which, 
joining  with  the  clouds,  and  fo  being  {topped  in  their 
progrefs,  open  a  paflage  for  the  ftores  in  the  clouds 
to  deicend  upon  the  earth. 

Sometimes  alio  the  warm  wind  thaws  the  clouds  into 
drops,  as  we  fee  lnow  difiblved  by  heat  •,  now  by  how 
much  the  thicker  and  fooner  any  fuch  cloud  was  ga¬ 
thered,  the  larger  are  the  drops  that  come  from  it, 
becaufe  a  greater  ftore  of  vapours  was  condenfed 
there.  From  thence  it  is,  that  in  lummer  time  we 
have  fudden  Ihowers  of  Rain  in  very  large  drops. 

It  ought  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  in  thole  coun¬ 
tries  which  lie  between  the  tropics,  where  they  have 
the  fun  vertical,  the  Rain  pours  down  for  feveral  weeks 
together  more  like  pailfuls  than  drops.  And  it  is  ve¬ 
ry  probable  that  this  is  the  caufe  ;  viz.  becaufe  at  that 
time  the  fun  draws  up  abundance  of  vapours,  and  ra¬ 
refies  them  extremely,  fo  that  they  are  elevated  as  high, 
as  poflible,  and  then  are  precipitated  at  once,  being 
too  copious  and  heavy  to  hang  in  the  air ;  and  befides, 
there  may  fometimes  be  a  concurrence  of  neighbour¬ 
ing  vapours,  which  will  be  ready  to  croud  into  that 
part  of  the  air,  which  is  moft  rarefied  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun  meeting  with  the  vapours,  which  are  raifed 
in  that  place,  and  produce  very  great  clouds  and 
Rain. 

If  any  afk,  How  the  drops  of  falling  water  come  to 
be  round,  as  in  Rain  ?  it  is  anfwered.  That  this  does 
not  happen  by  any  difpofition  peculiar  to  the  water, 
but  becaufe  the  drops  are  equally  prefied  -  by  the  air 
on  every  fide,  and  thereby  forced  into  a  round  figure, 
the  refiftance  of  the  air  being  equal  every  way  \  but 
others  give  other  reafons  for  it. 

In  Rain  there  are  two  diftindt  properties  or  fpecies ; 
the  one  which  ferves  for  the  diftolution  of  thefalts  of 
the  earth,  and  the  other  is  a  terreftrial  matter,  which 
it  meets  with  in  its  fublimation,  which  may  with  fome 
propriety  be  called  either  fait  or  nitre,  and  both  thefe 
are  ufeful  in  the  bufinefs  of  vegetation. 

Rain  is  operative  in  diflolving  the  falts  that  are  in  the 
earth,  and  cools  and  bathes  the  cortex  or  fkin  of  all 
vegetables,  and,  by  a  fort  of  relaxation,  caufes  the 
fap  to  pafs  up  more  freely,  and  by  that  means  to 
grow,  and  ftioot  the  better. 

Thefe  foggy  humid  vapours  arifing  out  of  the  ground, 
&c.  of  which  Rain  is  formed,  would  inevitably  ftag- 
nate  and  poifon  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  were 
they  not  fublimated  by  the  air,  and  drawn  up  by  the 
affiftanceof  the  fun  into  the  upper  regions,  but,  be¬ 
ing  there  rarefied,  they  are  made  of  fecond  ufe  in 
vegetation. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  Rain  that  falls,  its  proportion 
in  feveral  places  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame 
place  at  feveral  times,  we  have  ftore  of  obfervations, 
journals,  &c.  in  the  Memoires  of  the  French  Acade¬ 
my,  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  &c.  an  idea  of 
which  take  as  follows  : 

Upon  meafuring  then,  the  Rain  falling  yearly,  its 
depth,  at  a  medium,  is  found  as  in  the  following 
tabic : 
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Proportion  of  Rain  falling  yearly,  and  its  proportion  in  feveral  places. 

At  Townly  in  Lancalhire,  obferved  by  Mr.  Townly  -  -  -  -  42  i  Inches 

Upminfter  in  Effex,  by  Mr.  Derham  --------  l9  i 

Zurich  in  Switzerland,  by  Dr.  Sceutcher  -  --  --  --  32t 

Pifa  in  Italy,  by  Dr.  Mich.  Angl.  Tilli  -  43  t 

Paris  in  France,  by  M.  de  la  Hire  -------  -  19 

Lille  in  Flanders,  by  M.  deVaubin  -  '  ^  ‘  ■  24 

Proportions  of  the  Rain  of  feveral  years  to  one  another. 

At  Upminster. 

1700  19  Inches  03  Cent. 

1701  18  69 

1702  20  38 

1703  23  99 

1704  15  81 

1705  16  93 

At  Paris. 

21  Inches  38  Cent. 

27  78 

15  42 

18  5 1 

21  20 

14  82 

Proportion  of  the  Rain  of  the  feveral  feafons  to  one  another. 

1708 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Depth  at 
Pifa. 

Depth  at 
Upminfter 

Depth  at 
Zurich. 

1708 

July 

Augult 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Depth  at 
JPifa. 

Depth  at 
Upminfter 

Depth  at 
Zurich. 

Inch. 

6  41 

3  28 

2  65 

1  25 

3  33 

4  9° 

Inch. 

2  28 

0  4  6 

2  03 

0  9  6 

2  02 

2  32 

Inch. 

1  64 

1  65 

I  5i 

4  69 

I  9l 

5  91 

Inch. 

0  00 

2  27 

7  21 

5  33 

0  13 

0  00 

Inch. 

1  11 

2  94 

I  46 

O  23 

0  86 

11  97 

Inch. 

3  50 

3  15 

3  02 

2  24 

0  62 

2  62 

Half  year 

, 

28  82 

16  67 

1 7  31 

Half  year 

14  94 

8  57 

15  35 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Hales,  In  his  excellent  Treatife  of 
Vegetable  Staticks,  tells  us,  that  the  quantity  of 
Rain  and  dew  that  falls  in  a  year  is,  at  a  medium, 
22  inches,  and  that  the  quantity  of  the  earth’s  eva¬ 
poration  in  a  year  is  at  leaft  9  +  4  inches,  fince  that 
'  is  the  rate  at  which  it  evaporates  in  a  fummer’s  day, 
from  which  9  4  i  Inches  is  to  be  dedudted  3.  39 
inches,  for  circulating  daily  dew,  there  remains  6.  2 
■  inches,  which  6.  2  inches  dedudted  from  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  Rain  which  falls  in  a  year,  there  remains  at 
leaft  16  inches  depth  to  replenilh  the  earth  with 
moifture  for  vegetation,  and  to  fupply  fprings  and 
rivers. 

Hence  we  find  that  22  inches  depth  of  Rain  in  a 
year  is  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  nature  in  fuch 
flat  countries  as  is  that  about  Teddington  near  Hamp- 
ton-Court  $  but  in  the  hill  countries,  as  in  Lancalhire, 
there  falls  42  inches  depth  of  Rain  water,  from 
which  deducting  feven  inches  for  evaporation,  there 
remains  35  inches  depth  of  water,  befides  great  fup- 
plies  from  much  more  plentiful  dews  than  fall  in  plain 
countries. 

Which  vaft  {lores  feem  fo  abundantly  fufficient  to  an- 
fwer  the  great  quantity  of  water  which  is  conveyed 
away  by  fprings  and  rivers  from  thole  hills,  that  we 
need  not  have  recourfe  for  fupplies  to  the  great  abyfs, 
whole  furface  at  high  water  is  furmounted  fome  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  by  ordinary  hills,  and  fome  thoufands 
of  feet  by  thofe  vaft  hills,  from  whence  the  longeft 
and  greateft  rivers  take  their  rife. 

R  A  I N  B  O  W,  a  meteor  in  form  of  a  particoloured 
arch  or  femicircle,  exhibited  in  a  rainy  Iky  oppofite 
'  the  fun,  by  the  rarefaction  of  his  rays  in  the  drops 
of  falling  rain. 

The  Rainbow,  Sir  Ifaac  N ewton  obferves,  never  ap¬ 
pears  but  where  it  rains  in  the  funfhine,  and  may 
be  reprefented  artificially  by  contriving  water  to  fall 
in  lirtle  drops  like  rain,  through  which  the  fun  fhining 
exhibits  a  bow  to  the  fpeftator’s  eye  placed  between 
the  lun  and  the  drops,  efpecially  if  a  dark  body,  e.  g. 
2.  black  cloth  be  dilpofed  beyond  the  drops. 


Anton,  de  Dominis  firft  accounted  for  the  Rainbow  ill 
1 6 1 1 ,  he  explained  at  large  how  it  was  formed  by  ref 
fraction  and  reflexion  of  the  fun-beams  in  fphericai 
drops  of  water,  and  confirmed  his  explication  by  ex) 
periments  made  with  glafs  globes,  &c.  full  of  water! 
wherein  he  was  followed  by  Des  Cartes,  who  mendecj 
and  improved  upon  his  account. 

But  as  they  were  both  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  ori ; 
gin  of  colours,  their  explications  are  defective,  and 
in  fome  things  erroneous,  which,  it  it  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  Newtonian  doCtrine  of  colours,  toiup-j 
ply  and  correCt. 

The  following  properties  are  afcribed  to  the  Rain¬ 
bow  : 

1.  That  it  never  appears  but  in  a  place  oppofite  th<| 
fun  •,  fo  that,  when  we  look  direCtly  at  it,  the  fun  i: 
always  behind  us. 

2.  That  when  the  Rainbow  appears,  it  always  rains > 
fomewhere. 

3.  That  the  conftant  order  of  the  colours  is,  that  the | 
outmoft  is  red  or  Saffron  colour  ;  the  next  is  yellow  ;| 
the  third  is  green  ;  the  fourth  or  inmoft  is  Violet ort 
blue  ;  but  thefe  colours  are  not  equally  bright. 

_4-  Two  Rainbows  appear  together,  one  of  which  isj 
higher  and  larger  than  the  other,  and  fhews  the  afore-f 
1  •  faid  colours,  but  in  an  inverted  order. 

5.  The  Rainbow  is  always  exaCtly  round,  but  does; 
not  always  appear  equally  entire,  the  upper  or  lowerj 
parts  being  very  often  wanting. 

6.  Its  apparent  breadth  is  always  the  fame. 

7.  That  thofe,  who  Hand  upon  plain  low  ground,) 
never  fee  above  half  its  circle,  and  oftentimes  not  foj 
much. 

8.  The  higher  the  fun  is  above  the  horizon,  the  lelsj 
of  the  circle  is  feen,  and,  if  there  be  no  cloud  to  1 
hinder,  the  lower,  the  more  of  it. 

9.  That  never  any  Rainbow  appears,  when  the  fun  iffl 
above  41  degrees  46  minutes  high. 

Lunar  (Rainbow :)  The  moon  alfo  fometimes  exhibitfl 
the  phenomena  of  an  iris  or  bow  by  the  refraCtion  oil 
her  rays  in  the  drops  of  rain  in  the  night  time. 
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\riftotle  fays,  he  was  the  firft  that  ever  obferved  it ; 
nd  adds,  that  it  never  happens,  i.  e.  vifible,  but  at 
he  time  of  the  full  moon,  her  light  at  other  times 
>eing  too  faint  to  refledt  the  fight.  After  two  re- 
radtions  and  one  reflexion,  the  lunar  iris  has  all  the 
olours  of  the  folar  very  diftindt  and  pleafant,  only 
aint,  in  comparifon  of  the  other,  both  from  the  dif- 
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erent  intenfity  of  the  rays,  and  the  different  difpofi- 
ion  of  the  medium. 

darine  (Rainbow)  is  a  phenomenon  fometimes  ob- 
rved  in  a  much  agitated  fea,  when  the  wind,  fweep- 
ig  part  of  the  tops  of  the  waves,  carries  them  aloft, 
that  the  fun’s  rays  falling  upop  them,  are  refracted, 
ic.  as  in  a  common  fhower,  and  paint  the  colours 
r  the  bow. 

Bourzes,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  ob- 
rves  that  the  colours  of  the  Marine  Rainbow  are 
fs  lively,  diftindt,  and  of  lefs  duration,  than  thofe 
the  common  bow  ;  that  there  are  fcarce  above 
vo  colours  diftinguifhable,  a  dark  yellow  on  the  fide 
ext  the  fun,  and  a  pale  green  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
ut  thefe  bows  exceed  as  to  number,  there  being 
>metimes  twenty  or  thirty  feen  together  ;  they  ap- 
ear  at  noon-day,  and  in  a  pofition  oppofite  to  that 
the  common  bow,  i.  e.  the  concave  fide  is  turned 
pwards,  as  indeed  it  is  neceflary  it  fhould  be,  from 
lat  may  be  faid  in  accounting  for  the  appearance  of 
ie  folar  bow. 

M  P I O  N  S.  See  Campanula  radice  esculenta. 
M  S  O  N  S.  See  Allium. 

M  U  S,  a  branch,  is  the  divifion  of  a  ftalk  ;  in 
es  it  is  often  called  a  bough. 

NDIA.  Houft.  Gen.  Nov.  28.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 


,  )4' 

The  Characters  are, 

■>e  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  of  one  leaf 
■  into  five  fhort  fegments  at  the  brim.  The  flower  is 
tnel-fhaped,  of  one  petal ,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top  ; 
hath  five  fhort  fiamina  terminated  by  oblong  ereti  fum- 
ts,  and  an  oval  germen  fupporting  a  cylindrical  flyle, 

•  length  of  the  tube  divided  into  two  parts  at  the  top , 

.  wned  by  two  obtufe  unequal  ftigmas.  The  germen  af- 
J  board  becomes  an  oval  capfule  with  one  cell ,  having  a 
j  ‘d  cover ,  including  many  comprefj'ed  cartilaginous  feeds 
j  rounded  with  pulp. 

us  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
.  nn?eus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
■1  ofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

A  We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent 
in  the  Englifh  gardens,  viz. 

Ra  »ia  ( Mitis )  foliis  ovatis  emarginatis,  fpinis  gemi- 
1  is,  caule  fruticofo.  Randia  with  oval  leaves  which 

<  indented  at  the  top,  fpines  growing  by  pairs ,  and  a 
j  ibby  ftalk.  Randia  frutefeens,  fpinis  bijugis,  foliis 
i  irotundis  floribus  albis.  Houft.  MSS.  Shrubby 
.  ndia  with  double  fpines ,  roundifh  leaves ,  and  white 
j  vers.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  titles  it  in  the  Hiftory  of  Ja- 
:  ica,  Lycium  forte,  foliis  fubrotundis  integris,  fpi- 

&  foliis  ex  adverfo  fitis.  Vol.  i.  p.  40.  Boxthorn 
‘h  roundifh  entire  leaves ,  which ,  as  well  as  the  fpines , 

<  placed  by  pairs. 

lis  plant  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  where 
:  late  Dr.  Houftoun  found  it  in  plenty,  and  fent 
1  feeds  to  Europe-,  he  gave  this -title  to  the  genus 
:  lonour  of  Mr.  Ifaac  Rand,  who  was  a  curious  bo- 
,J  ift.  It  was  difeovered  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  the 
\  nd  of  Barbadoes.  / 

tiles  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
;  dv-e  feet,  covered  with  a  whitifh  bark.  The 
>  inches  come  out  oppofite  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk, 

1  h  pair  crofting  the  other  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  thick 
'  lfiftence,  about  an  inch  long,  and  three  quarters 
:  >ad,  a  little  indented  at  the  top,  and  are  placed  by 
j  rs  ftanding  upon  fhort  foot  ftalks.  At  the  joints 
j  nediately  under  the  leaves  are  produced  two  fhort 
!  les  ftanding  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced 
f  m  the  fide  of  the  branches ;  they  are  final],  white, 

\  mlous,  and  divided  at  the  brim  (lightly  into  five 
i  ts.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  berries  about  the 


fize  of  a  mai  ble,  having  a  brittle  fliell  under  a  thin 
fkin,  with  one  cell,  inclofing  many  comprefted  leeds 
furrounded  with  a  black  pulp.  It  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Ipnng  in 
pots  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  water  the  earth 
frequently  but  gently,  to  promote"  the  vegetation  of 
tne  feeds.  When  the  piants  come  up,  they  muft 
have  frefh  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  and  fhould  be  often  refrelhed  with 
water.  In  about  a  month’s  time  after  the  plants  are 
up,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they  fhould 
be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  each  plant¬ 
ed  into  a  feparate  finall  pot  filled  with  liaht  frefh 
earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again, 
where  they  muft  be  fereened  from  the  fun  until  they 
have  taken  new  root;  after  which  time,  they  muft 
have  air  and  moifture  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon.  The  plants  may  remain  in  the  hot-bed 
till  toward  Michaelmas,  when  the  nights  begin  to  be 
cold,  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
ftove,  and  if  they  are  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  it 
will  greatly  forward  their  growth,  though  they  will 
live  in  the  dry  ftove,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate 
temperature  of  heat.  During  the  two  firft  feafons, 
while  the  plants  are  young,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep 
them  conftantly  in  the  ftove,  but  their  leaves  muft  be 
wafhed  whenever  they  contradl  filth ;  this  will  bring 
them  forward  ;  but,  after  the  plants  have  obtained 
ftrength,.  they  may  be  expofed  every  fummer  to  the 
open  air  in  the  warmeft  part  of  the  year  for  two  or 
three  months,  provided  they  are  placed  in  a  warm 
fituation,  but  in  winter  they  muft  be  conftantly  placed 
in  a  ftove,  and  kept  in  a  moderate  warmth,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  five  in  this  country. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  continue  green  throughout 
the  year,  which  renders  the  plant  valuable,  becaufe 
it  makes  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  winter  feafon, 
when  mixed  with  other  tender  plants. 

RANUNCULUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  285.  tab. 
149.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  619.  [fo  called,  as  Tome  fay* 
from  Rana,  Lat.  a  frog,  on  account  of  its  delighting 
to  grow  in  moift  places,  which  frogs  frequent.]  Crow¬ 
foot. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  oval 
concave  leaves  ;  the  flower  has  five  obtufe  petals ,  which 
have  a  narrow  bafe  ;  each  of  thefe  have  an  open  nebta- 
rium  upon  their  tails.  It  hath  many  ftamina ,  about 
half  the  length  of  the  petals,  terminated  by  oblong ,  erebt, 
twin  fummits,  and  numerous  germen  colie  Bed  in  ahead, 
having  no  Jlyles,  but  are  crowned  by  fmall  reflexed  ftig¬ 
mas.  The  germen  afterward  become  feeds  of  uncertain 
irregular  figures,  faftened  to  the  receptacle  by  very  floor t 
foot-ftalks. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whole  flowers  have  many  ftamina  and  crermen. 

I  fhall  not  here  enumerate  all  the  fpecies  of  this  o-e- 
nus,  many  of  which  are  common  weeds  in  moft  parts 
of  England,  and  others  are  fo  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe,  fo  are  rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  there¬ 
fore  I  fhall  only  mention  thofe  forts  which  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens,  or  have  double  flowers. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ranunculus  ( Acris )  calycibus  patulis,  pedunculis 
teretibus,  foliis  tripartito-multifidis,  fummis  lineari- 
bus.  Lin.  Flor.  Suec.  466.  flore  pleno.  Ranunculus 
with  a  fpreading  empalement,  a  taper  foot-ftalk,  many- 
pointed  leaves  divided  by  threes ,  and  thofe  at  the  top  li¬ 
near  and  bearing  a  double  flower.  Ranunculus  hortenii3 
eredtus,  flore  pleno.  C.  B.  P.  179.  Upright  Garden 
Ranunculus  with  a  double  flower. 

2.  Ranunculus  ( Repens )  calycibus  patulis,  pedunculis 
fulcatis,  repentibus,  foliis  compofitis.  Flor.  Suec.  4 68. 
flore  pleno.  Ranunculus  with  a  fpreading  empalement 
furrowed  foot-ftalks,  creeping /boots,  and  compound  leave) 
with  a  double  flower.  Ranunculus  hortenfis  inclinans. 

C.  B.  P.  179.  Inclining  Garden  Ranunculus. 
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3.  Ranunculus  ( Creticus )  foliis  radicalibus  reniformi- 
bus  crenatis  fublobatis,  caulinis  tripartids  lanceolatis 
integerrimis,  caule  multifloro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  550. 
Ranunculus  with  kidney-Jhaped  lower  leaves ,  which  are 
crenated  and  almofl  divided  into  lobes ,  but  thofe  upon  the 
ftalks  divided  into  three  fpear-fh'aped  lobes  which  are  entire , 
bearing  many  flowers  on  a  ftalk.  Ranunculus  afphodeli 
radice  Creticus.  C.  B.  P.  1 8 1 .  Afphodel-rooted  Ranun¬ 
culus  of  Crete. 

4.  Ranunculus  ( Aconitifolius )  foliis  omnibus  quinatis 
lanceolatis  incifo-ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  229.  flore 
pleno.  Ranunculus  with  all  the  leaves  divided  into  five 
fpear-fhaped  fegments  which  are  flawed ,  and  bear  a  dou¬ 
ble  flower.  Ranunculus  folio  aconiti,  flore  albo  mul¬ 
tiplied  C.  B.  P.  179.  Ranunculus  with  a  Wolf fbane  leaf 
and  a  double  white  flower ,  commonly  called  Mountain 
Ranunculus. 

5.  Ranunculus  ( Gramineus )  foliis  lanceolatolinearibus 
feflilibus,  caule  ereefto  radice  bulbofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
773.  Ranunculus  with  linear  leaves  fitting  clofle  to  the 
flalk ,  which  is  erect,  having  very  long  foot-flalks  to  the 
flowers.  Ranunculus  montanus,  folio  gramineo. 
C.  B.  P.  1 8 1 .  Mountain  Ranunculus  with  a  Grafs  leaf. 

6.  Ranunculus  (Rut a f alius)  foliis  fupra  decompofitis, 
caule  flmplicifiimo  unifolio,  radice  tuberofa.  Hort. 
Cliff.  230.  flore  pleno.  Ranunculus  with  leaves  which 
are  decompounded  above ,  a  ftngle  flalk  bearing  one  leaf, 
and  a  tuberous  root  with  a  double  flower.  Ranunculus 
rutaceo  folio,  flore  pleno,  luteo,  minori.  Flor.  Bat. 
2,  3.  Rue-leaved  Ranunculus  with  a  fmaller  double  yel¬ 
low  flower. 

7.  Ranunculus  ( Auricomus )  foliis  radicalibus  renifor- 
mibus  crenatis  incifis,  caulinis  digitatis  linearibus, 
caule  multifloro.  Hort.  Cliff  229.  flore  pleno.  Ra¬ 
nunculus  with  kidney -fhaped,  crenated ,  lower  leaves ,  thofe 
on  the  ftalks  hand-Jhaped  and  linear ,  and  ftalks  bearing 
many  flowers.  Ranunculus  dulcis  multiflorus.  Tab. 
Icon.  53.  Sweet -fuelling  Ranunculus  bearing  many flowers. 

8.  Ranunculus  ( Amplexicaulis )  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis 
amplexicaulibus,  caule  radice  fafciculata.  Hort.  Cliff 
229.  Ranunculus  with  oval ,  acute-pointed  leaves  which 
embrace  the  ftalks ,  many  flowers  upon  a  flalk ,  and  roots 
growing  in  bunches.  Ranunculus  montanus,  folio  plan- 
taginis.  C.  B.  P.  180.  Mountain  Ranunculus  with  a 
Plantain  leaf. 

9.  Ranunculus  ( Grandiflorus )  caule  eredto  bifolio,  fo¬ 
liis  multifidis,  caulinis  alternis  feflilibus.  Flor.  Leyd. 
Prod.  492.  Ranunculus  with  an  erebl  flalk ,  having  two 
leaves  which  are  many-pointed,  and  thofe  upon  the  ftalks 
alternate  fitting  clofe.  Ranunculus  Orientalis,  aconiti 
folio,  flore  maximo.  Tourn.  Cor.  22.  Eaftern  Ranun¬ 
culus  with  a  JVolffbane  leaf  and  a  large  flower. 

10.  Ranunculus  ( Sanguineus )  foliis  ternatis  biternatif- 
que,  foliolis  trifidis  obtufls,  caule  flmplici.  Ranuncu¬ 
lus  with  leaves  placed  by  threes,  which  are  divided  again 
into  twice  trifoliate  leaves,  ending  in  three  obtufe  points , 
with  a  fimple  Jialk.  Ranunculus  afphodeli  radice,  flore 
fanguineo.  C.  B.  P.  281.  Afphodel-rooted  Ranunculus 
with  a  bloody  flower. 

11.  Ranunculus  ( AJiaticus )  foliis  ternatis  biternatifque, 
foliolis  trifidis  incifis,  caule  inferne  ramofo.  Lin.  Sp! 
552-  Ranunculus  with  trif oliate  and  twice  trifoliate  leaves, 
whofe  lobes  are  trifle. I,  cut,  and  a  flalk  branching  at  the 
bottom.  Rerfian  Ranunculus. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  variety  of  the  common  upright 
Meadow  Ranunculus,  which  grows  naturally  in  eve¬ 
ry  pafture ;  but  as  this  hath  double  flowers,  fo  it 
is  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  ftalks  of  this  are 
eredt,  and  rife  more  than  a  foot  high  •,  the  lower 
leaves  have  very  long  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  divided 
into  feveral  fegments,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Aco¬ 
nite,  or  Monk’s- hood  •,  the  leaves  toward  the  top  of 
the  ftalk  are  cut  into  linear  fegments  to  the  bottom ; 
the  ftalk  branches  at  the  top  into  feveral  foot- 
ftalks,  which  are  terminated  by  double  yellow  flow¬ 
ers.  Thefe  appear  in  May,  and  if  they  ftand  in  a 
ftiady  fltuation,  will  continue  a  month  in  flower ; 
and  many  times  in  moift  feafons,  there  are  fmall 
flowers  riling  out  of  the  middle  of  the  others.  This 
is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  autumn, 
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and  fhould  be  planted  in  a  moift  foil  and  a  fl 
fltuation.  ll  o 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  variety  of  the  common  crec  c 
Crow-foot,  which  grows  naturally  in  cultivated  f  f 
in  moft  parts  of-  England.  The  flioots  from  the  ' ! 
of  this  fort  trail  upon  the  ground,  and  put  out  r  - 
from  every  joint  in  the  manner  of  the  Strawberry  h 
that  when  it  is  once  introduced  into  a  garden  it  >1 
multiply  fall  enough  j  the  leaves  and  ftalks  are  F 
the  flowers  are  yellow  and  double,  but  f 

flowers  the  latter  end  of  May. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  hm 
Afphodel  root ;  the  lower  leaves  are  large,  kidi  " 
fhaped,  and  a  little  hairy,  about  three  inches  1 
and  four  broad  ;  they  are  deeply  crenated  on  t  ? 
borders,  and  are  divided  almoft  into  five  lobe-s  i 
have  long  foot-ftalks  which  are  hairy.  The  ft 
rife  about  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  and  are  aarnif  j 
with  two  or  three  leaves,  which  are  cut  into  Siree  i 
ments,  and  are  entire  ;  the  top  of  the  ftalk  divides  i 
feveral  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  lame,  V  * 
yellow  flower.  This  fort  flowers  the  beginning  l 
June.  It  is  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  roots^  ! 
the  fame  way  as  the  Garden  Ranunculus,  and  fho  j 
be  planted  in  a  warm  border,  otherwife  the  froft  \  | 
deftroy  the  roots. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  y 
a  Angle  flower,  but  the  double  has  been  obtained 
feeds,  and  is  preferved  in  many  curious  c-ardens  - 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  This  is  by  fome  garden 
called  the  Fair  Maid  of  France  •,  it  hath  a  pereni 
root,  compofed  of  many  ftrong  fibres  •,  the  leaves : 
divided  into  five  fpear-fnaped  lobes ;  the  four  fi 
lobes  are  upon  foot-ftalks  coming  from  the  fide, 
the  principal  ftalk,  and  the  middle  one  terminates 
they  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  havelE 
ral  longitudinal  veins.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  ant 
half  high,  and  branch  out  at  the  top  into  three 
four  divisions,  at  each  of  which  there  is  one  leaf, 
the  fame  lhape  with  the  lower,  but  fmaller.  T 
flowers  are  pure  white,  and  very  double,  each  ftan 
ing  upon  a  fhort  foot-ftalk.  It  flowers  in  May.  Tf 
is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn,  as  fo< 
as  the  leaves  decay,  and  iliould  be  planted  in  an  ei 
border  and  a  loamy  foil,  not  too  ftiff. 

I  he  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this  h 
a  perennial  root ;  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow  li]  • 
thofe  of  Grafs,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  which  ri 
a  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  dividing  at  the  top  in 
three  or  four  flender  foot-ftalks,  which  are  terminal 
by  Angle  yellow  flowers  like  thofe  of  the  common  Bu 
terflower.  This  flowers  the  beginning  of  May.  The 
is  a  double  flower  of  this  kind  in  the  Paris  Garde 
but  we  have  not  yet  got  it  in  England. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria,  and  ai 
in  the  Levant.  This  hath  a  tuberous  root,  the  leav 
decompounded  and  frnooth ;  the  ftalks  rife  near  a  fo 
high,  and  have  one  leaf  of  the  lame  fhape  with  tl 
lower,  but  fmaller ;  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by  o: 
double  flower,  about  the  fize  of  the  common  Butte 
flower,  but  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  colour.  T! 
flowers  in  the  end  of  May.  It  is  propagated  by  0! 
fets  from  the  roots  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Garden  R 
nunculus,  and  fnuft  be  planted  in  a  warm  borde 
otherwife  the  froft  will  deftroy  the  roots  in  winter.  . 
The  feventh  fort  is  a  variety  of  the  common  fv/e 
Wood  Ranunculus,  which  hath  a  double  flower.  Ti 
is  a  very  hardy  plant ;  it  may  be  eafily  propagated  i 
the  root,  and  fhould  have  a  loamy  foil  and  a  fhai 
fltuation. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  ai 
Apenmne  Mountains,  where  it  feldom  rifes  more  th; 
fix  inches  high  the  leaves  are  narrow,  and  but  of 
flower  upon  a  ftalk  ;  but  when  it  is  planted  in  a  ga 
den,  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  are  ga 
niflied  with  oval  acute-pointed  leaves,  three  inch 
long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  broad,  frnooth,  of 
grayifh  colour,  embracing  the  ftalks  with  their  bah 
this  branches  out  at  the  top  into  feveral  foot-ftalk 
each  iuftaining  one  white  flower.  This  flowers  in  t! 
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middle  of  April,  and  continues  near  a  month  in 
beauty,  if  planted  in  a  Ihady  place.  It  is  propagated 
by  parting  of  the  roots  in  autumn,  loon  alter  the 
leaves  decay,  and  may  be  planted  on  a  Ihady  border, 
where  it  will  thrive  exceedingly. 

-phe  ninth  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in 
rhe  Levant  •,  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which 
arife  leveral  leaves,  cut  into  many  points  like  thofe  of 
Wolfibane  ;  the  (talk  riles  a  foot  high,  and  is  garnifhed 
with  two  leaves  which  fit  clofe  together,  and  are  al¬ 
ternate.  This  is  terminated  by  one  fingle  yellow 
flower,  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Butterflower,  and 
blows  in  May.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 
in  autumn,  and  lhould  be  planted  in  a  light  loamy 
foil.. 

The  tenth  fort  is  common  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  and 
was  fome  years  pail:  more  fo  than  at  prefent ;  for  fince 
the  Perfian  Ranunculus  has  been  introduced  here,  and 
fo  many  fine  varieties  have  been  obtained  from  feeds, 
they  have  almoft  banifhed  this  fort  out  , of  the  gardens. 
It  hath  a  grutnous  root  like  the  Perfian  fort ;  the 
leaves  are  divided  by  threes,  and  thofe  are  twice 
again  divided  by  threes,  and  are  obtufe-pointed  ;  the 
ftalk  riles  about  nine  inches  high,  terminated  by  one 
large  double  red  flower.  This  appears  the  latter  end 
of  April,  and  have  fometimes  one  or  two  very  fmall 
flowers  branching  out  from  the  fide. 

The  eleventh  fort  was  originally  brought  from  Perfia, 
but  fince  it  has  been  in  Europe,  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  culture,  and  many  new  flowers  obtained 
from  feeds,  amongft  which  are  many  with  femidouble 
flowers,  which  produce  feeds  •,  and  from  thefe  there 
are  fuch  prodigious  varieties  of  new  flowers  annually 
obtained,  which  are  fo  large,  and  of  fuch  variety  of 
beautiful  colours,  as  to  exceed  all  other  flowers  of  that 
feafon,  and  even  vie  with  the  moft  beautiful  Carna¬ 
tions  •,  thefe  are  many  of  them  finely  fcented,  and  the 
roots,  when  ftrong,  generally  produce  twenty  or 
thirty  flowers  upon  each  ;  which,  fucceeding  each 
other,  continue  in  beauty  a  full  month  or  longer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  heat  of  the  feafon,  or  the  care  taken  to 
defend  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather;  all 
which  excellent  qualities  have  rendered  them  fo  valu¬ 
able,  that  the  old  forts  are  almoft  difregarded  except 
in  fom'e  old  gardens. 

All  the  very  double  flowers  never  produce  feeds,  fo 
that  they  are  only  multiplied  by  offsets  from  their 
roots,  which  they  generally  produce  in  great  plenty, 
if  planted  on  a  good  foil,  and  duly  attended  in  winter. 
The  feafon  for  planting*  their  roots  is  any  time  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  for  if  they  are  planted  fooner,  they  are  apt  to 
come  up  in  a  fhort  time,  and  grow  pretty  rank  before 
winter,  whereby  they  wall  be  in  greater  danger  of  buf¬ 
fering,  by  froft;  and  if  they  are  planted  much  later, 
they  will  be  in  danger  of  perifhing  under  ground  ;  fo 
that  you  fhould  not  keep  them  out  of  the  ground 
any  longer  than  the  beginning  or  middle  of  October. 
The  beds  in  which  the  Perfian  Ranunculus  roots  are 
planted,  fhould  be  made  with  frefh,  light,  fandy 
earth,  at  leaft  three  feet  deep :  the  beft  foil  for  them 
may  be  compofed  in  this  manner,  viz.  Take  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  frefh  earth  from  a  rich  upland  pafture,  about 
fix  inches  deep,  together  with  the  green  fward  ;  this 
lhould  be  laid  ill  a  heap  to  rot  for  twelve  months  be¬ 
fore  it  is  mixed,  obfervingto  turn  it  over  very  often, 
to  fweeten  it  and  break  the  clods ;  to  this  you  fhould 
add  a  fourth  part  of  very  rotten  neats  dung,  and  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  fea  or  drift-fand,  according 
as  the  earth  is  lighter  or  ftiffer  ;  if  it  be  light  and  in¬ 
clining  to  a  fand,  there  fhould  be  no  fand  added  ; 
but  if  it  be  a  hazel  loam,  one  load  of  fand  will  be 
fufficient  for  eight  loads  of  earth  ;  but  if  the  earth  is 
ftrong  and  heavy,  the  fand  fhould  be  added  in  a 
greater  proportion ;  this  fhould  be  mixed  eight 
months  or  a  year  before  it  is  ufed,  and  fhould  be  of¬ 
ten  turned  over,  in  order  to  unite  their  parts  well  to¬ 
gether  before  it  is  put  into  the  beds. 

The  depth  which  this  fhould  be  laid  in  the  beds,  muft 
be  about  three  feet,  and  fhould  be  below  the  furface, 
in  proportion  to  the  drynefs  or  moifture  of  the  place 
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where  the  beds  are  fituated;  for  in  dry  ground  it  fboulct 
be  two  feet  eight  inches  below  the  furface,  and  the 
beds  raifed  four  inches  above  ;  but  in  a  moift  place 
they  fhould  be  two  feet  below,  and  one  foot  above 
the  ground  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  it  will  be  very  proper 
to  lay  fome  rubbifh  and  ftones  in  the  bottom  of  each 
bed,  to  drain  off  the  moifture  ;  and  if  upon  this,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  beds,  fome  very  rotten  neats  dung 
is  laid  two  or  three  inches  thick,  the  roots  will 
reach  this  in  the  fpring,  and  the  flowers  will  be  the 
fairer.  This  earth  I  would  by  no  means  advife  to 
be  fcreened  very  fine,  only  in  turning  it  over  each 
time,  you  fhould  be  careful  to  break  the  clods,  and 
throw  out  all  large  ftones,  which  will  be  fufficient  •, 
for  if  it  is  made  very  fine,  when  the  great  rains  in 
winter  come  on,  it  will  caufe  the  earth  to  bind  into 
one  folid  lump,  whereby  the  moifture  will  be  detained, 
and  the  roots,  not  being  able  to  extend  their  tender 
fibres,  will  rot.  Of  this  I  have  had  many  examples,  but 
one  particularly  to  my  coil :  when  I  had  procured  a 
fine  parcel  of  thefe  roots  from  abroad,  and  being 
defirous  of  having  them  thrive  very  well,  I  took 
great  pains  to  fcreen  the  earth  of  my  beds  very  fine, 
which  I  had  laid  above  two  feet  deep,  and  planted  a 
good  part  of  my  roots  therein ;  but  the  feafon  ad¬ 
vancing,  and  having  a  great  deal  of  other  bufinefs 
upon  my  hands,  I  did  not  fcreen  the  earth  of  all  my 
beds,  but  planted  fome  of  them  without  doing  any 
thing  more  than  raking  them;  and  tne  fuccefs  was, 
that  the  roots  in  thofe  beds  which  were  fcreened  did, 
great  part  of  them,  entirely  rot ;  and  the  remaining 
part  were  fo  weak,  as  not  to  produce  any  good  flowers ; 
whereas  thofe  which  were  planted  in  the  beds  which 
were  not  fcreened,  did  thrive  and  flower  very  well, 
and  fcarce  any  of  the  roots  failed,  though  the  earth  of 
all  the  beds  was  the  fame,  and  were  in  the  fame  fitu.- 
ation,  both  with  regard  to  wind  and  fun  ;  lo  that  the 
damage  which  thofe  roots  luftained,  was  owing  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  finenefs  of  the  earth  ;  and  this  I  have  fe- 
veral  times  fince  oblerved  in  other  gardens. 

I  am  aware  that  this  depth  of  three  feet,  which  I  have 
here  direfited  to  make  the  beds  of  thefe  flowers,  will 
be  objefiled  to  by  many  perfons,  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
pence  and  trouble  of  preparing  them,  as  alfo  fup- 
pofing  it  neceflary  to  make  the  beds  fo  deep,  for 
flowers  whole  roots  are  fmall ;  but  if  they  will  give 
themlelves  the  trouble  of  making  the  experiment,  by 
preparing  one  bed  in  this  manner,  and  another  in  the 
common  way,  and  plant  them  both  with  the  fame 
flowers,  they  will  foon  be  convinced  of  their  error, 
by  the  fuccefs  of  the  flowers.  For  in  the  beds  which 
have  been  prepared  of  this  depth,  I  have  feen  one 
root  produce  upward  of  fifty  flowers,  each  of  which 
grew  near  a  foot  high,  and  were  extremely  large  and 
fair ;  whereas  in  the  common  method  of  culture,  they 
are  thouo-ht  to  do  very  well  when  they  produce  eight 
or  ten  flowers  on  each  root,  and  thefe  grow  fix  inches 
high ;  but  if  a  perlon  will  trace  the  length  of  the 
fmall  fibres  of  thefe  roots,  he  will  find  them  extend 
three  or  four  feet  downwards.  And  as  it  is  by  thefe 
diftant  fibres  that  the  nourilhment  is  taken  in,  for  the 
increafe  and  ftrength  of  the  flowers  ;  fo  if  thefe  meet 
with  a  poor  barren  foil  below,  they  fhrink,  and  the 
flowers  are  ftarved  for  want  of  proper  nourifhment 
in  the  fpring,  when  it  is  moft  required.  . 

The  beds  being  thus  prepared,  lhould  lie  a  fortnight 
to  fettle  before  the  roots  are  planted,  that  there  may 
be  no  danger  of  the  earth  fettling  unequally  alter  they 
are  planted;  which  would  prejudice  the  toots,  by 
having  hollow  places  in  fome  parts  of  the  bed,  to  which 
the  water  would  run  and  lodge,  and  fo  tot  the  roots 
there.  Then  having  levelled  the  earth,  laying  the 
furface  a  little  rounding,  the  beds  lhould  be  marked 
out  in  rows  by  a  line,  at  about  fix  inches  diftance  each 
way,  fo  that  the  roots  may  be  planted  every  way  in 
ftrait  lines ;  then  you  lhould  open  the  earth  with  your 
finders  at  each  crofs,  where  the  roots  are  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  &  at  about  two  inches  deep,  placing  the  roots  ex- 
adbly-in  the  middle,  with  their  crowns  upright ;  then 
with  the  head  of  a  rake  you  lhould  draw  the  earth  up¬ 
on 
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oil  the  fur  face  of  the  bed  level,  whereby  the  top  of 
the  roots  will  be  covered  with  earth  near  two  inches, 
which  will  be  fufficient.  This  work  fhould  be  done 
in  dry  weather,  becaufe  the  earth  will  then  work  bet¬ 
ter  than  if  it  were  wet  ;  but  the  fooner  after  planting 
there  happens  to  be  rain,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
roots  ;  for  if  it  fhould  prove  dry  weather  long  after, 
and  the  earth  of  the  beds  be  very  dry,  the  roots  will 
be  fubjedt  to  mould  and  decay  ;  therefore  in  fuch  a 
cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  little  water  to  the  beds, 
if  there  fhould  no  rain  happen  in  a  fortnight’s  time, 
which  indeed  is  very  rare  at  that  feafon  of  the  year,  lo 
that  they  will  feldom  be  indanger  of  fufferingthat  way. 
When  the  roots  are  thus  planted,  there  will  no  more  be 
required  until  toward  the  end  of  November,  by  which 
time  they  will  begin  to  heave  the  ground,  and  the  buds 
of  their  leaves  appear ;  when  you  fhould  lay  a  little  of 
the  frefh  earth,  of  which  the  beds  were  compofed, 
about  half  an  inch  thick  over  the  beds,  which  wil 
greatly  defend  the  crown  of  the  root  from  froft ;  and 
when  you  perceive  the  buds  to  break  through  this  fe- 
cond  covering,  if  it  fhould  prove  very  hard  froft,  it  will 
be  very  proper  to  arch  the  beds  over  with  hoops,  and 
cover  them  with  mats,  but  efpecially  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  flower- buds  will  begin  to  appear ;  for  if 
they  are  expofed  to  too  much  froft,  or  blighting  winds 
at  that  feafon,  their  flowers  feldom  open  fairly,  and 
many  times  their  roots  are  deftroyed. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  the  flower-ftems  will  be¬ 
gin  to  rife,  at  which  time  you  fhould  carefully  clear 
the  beds  from  weeds,  and  ftir  the  earth  with  your 
fingers  between  the  roots,  being  very  careful  not  to 
injure  them  •,  this  will  not  only  make  the  beds  appear 
handfome,  but  alfo  greatly  ftrengthen  their  flowers  in 
blowing-,  and  if  the  nights  prove  frofty,  the  beds  fhould 
be  covered  with  mats  every  evening,  and  fhaded  from 
the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  When  the  flowers 
are  paft  and  the  leaves  are  withered,  you  fhould  take 
up  the  roots,  and  carefully  clear  them  from  the  earth  ; 
then  fpread  them  upon  a  mat  to  dry,  in  a  fhady  place  ; 
after  which  they  may  be  put  up  in  bags  or  boxes  in  a 
dry  room,  until  the  Odtober  following,  which  is  the 
feafon  for  planting  them  again. 

Thefe  Perfian  forts  are  not  only  propagated  by  offsets 
from  the  old  roots,  but  are  alfo  multiplied  by  feeds, 
which  the  femi- double  kinds  produce  in  plenty; 
therefore,  whoever  is  defirous  to  have  thefe  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  fhould  annually  fow  their  feeds,  from  which  new 
varieties  will  be  every  year  produced ;  but  in  order 
thereto,  you  fhould  be  careful  in  laving  your  feed, 
or  in  procuring  it  from  fuch  perfons  as  underftand 
how  to  fave  it ;  that  is,  who  will  be  careful  not  to 
leave  any  flowers  for  feeds,  but  fuch  as  have  five  or 
fix  rows  of  petals  at  leaft,  and  are  well  coloured  ; 
for  fince  thefe  flowers  increafe  plentifully,  it  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  to  fow  any  indifferent  feeds,  be¬ 
caufe  there  can  be  but  little  hopes  of  obtaining  any 
good  flowers  from  them. 

Being  prepared  with  feeds,  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
guft,  which  is  the  proper  feafon  for  fowing  them,  you 
fhould  get  fome  large  pots,  flat  feed-pans,  or  boxes. 
Thefe  fhould  be  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  levelling 
the  furface  very  even ;  then  fow  the  feeds  thereon 
pretty  thick,  and  cover  it  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  with  the  fame  light  earth ;  after  which,  you 
fhould  remove  thefe  pots,  pans,  or  boxes,  into  a 
fhady  fituation,  where  they  may  have  the  morning 
fun  until  ten  of  the  clock  and  if  the  feafon  prove 
dry,  you  muft  often  refrefh  them  gently  with  water, 
being  very  careful  in  doing  of  this,  not  to  wafh  the 
feeds  out  of  the  ground.  In  this  fituation  the  pots 
fhould  remain  until  the  beginning  of  Odtober,  by 
which  time  the  plants  will  fometimes  begin  to  come 
up,  (though  often  the  feeds  will  remain  in  the  earth 
until  the  end  of  November,  before  the  plants  ap¬ 
pear-,)  but  then  you  fhould  remove  the  pots  into  a 
more  open  expofure,  where  they  may  have  the  full 
fun,  which  at  that  time  is  neceffary  to  exhale  the 
moifture  ot  the  earth  ;  but  toward  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember,  when  you  are  apprehenfive  of  froft,  the  pots 
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fhould  be  removed  under  a  common  hot-bed  fra 
where  they  may  be  covered  with  the  glaiies  in 
night  time,  and  alfo  in  bad  weather  ;  but  in  the 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  they  fhould  be  entir 
opened,  otherwife  the  plants  will  draw  up  too  we 
The  only  danger  they  are  in,  is  violent  rains 
frofts ;  the  firft  often  rotting  the  tender  plants, 
the  froft  will  often  turn  them  out  of  the  pro 
.  therefore  they  fhould  be  carefully  guarded &aea 
both  thefe.  ® 

In  the  fpring,  as  the  feafon  grows  warm,  thefe 
fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  placino-  them 
firft  near  the  fhelter  of  a  hedge,  to  protect. them  fr<  ■ 
the  cold  winds ;  but  toward  the  beginning  or  mid 
of  April,  they  fhould  be  removed  again  into  a  mt 
fhady  fituation,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafo 
and  if  it  fhould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  fometin 
refrefhed  with  water  ;  but  you  fhould  be  careful 
to  give  it  them  in  great  quantities,  which  is  very 
to  rot  thefe  tender  roots ;  and  in  the  latter  end 
April  or  beginning  of  May,  they  fhould  be  plac 
where  they  may  have  only  the  morning  fun ;  in  whi 
place  they  may  remain  till  their  leaves  decay,  wh 
they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  the  roc 
dried  in  a  fhady  place  ;  after  which  they  may  be  p 
up  in  bags,  and  preferved  in  a  dry  place  till  the  0 
tober  following,  when  they  muft  be  planted  in  t 
manner  before  direded  for  the  old  roots 
The  fpring  following  thefe  roots  will  flower,  at  whi 
time  you  fhould  carefully  mark  fuch  of  them  as  a 
worthy  to  be  preferved,  and  the  Angle,  or  bad 
loured  flowers  may  be  pulled  and  thrown  away,  whic 
is  the  fureft  method  of  removing  them  from  the  got 
forts ;  for  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  togetht 
until  their  leaves  decay,  there  may  be  fome  offsets  < 
the  bad  forts  mixed  with  the  good  flowers.  Yc 
fhould  not  fuffer  thofe  flowers,  which  you  intend 
blow  fine  the  fucceeding  year,  to  bear  feeds,  if  the 
are  inclinable  fo  to  do,  but  cut  off  the  flowers  whe 
they  begin  to  decay ;  for  thofe  roots  which  have  prc 
ducecl  feeds,  feldom  flower  well  afterwards;  nc 
will  the  principal  old  root,  which  has  fiowere 
ftrong  one  year,  ever  blow  fo  fair  as  will  the  offset: 
which  is  what  fhould  be  principally  obferved,  when 
perfon  purchafes  any  of  thefe  roots  ;  for  a  great  pat 
of  the  complaints  made  by  thofe  who  have  boug 
thefe  roots  at  a  dear  rate,  is  principally  owing  to  thi 
For  the  perfons  who  fold  them,  being  app riled  of  thi 
matter,  have  parted  with  their  old  roots  to  their  pur 
chafers,  and  referved  the  offsets  for  their  own  life 
which  old  roots  have  fo  much  degenerated  fron 
what  they  were  the  preceding  year,  as  tocaufeafu 
picion,  whether  the  perfons  they  were  purchafed  fror 
had  not  changed  the  roots  :  and  this  degeneracy 
ways  attends  thefe  flowers,  after  having  flowered  ex 
tremely  large  and  fair,  or  that  they  have  been  per 
mitted  to  feed  ;  fo  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  tc 
fow  feeds  every  year,  in  order  to  preferve  a  fucceflior 
of  good  flowers. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  beds,  and  the  diftancc 
and  method  of  planting  the  roots,  having  been  alrea 
dy  directed,  I  lhall  not  repeat  it  here,  but  only  off 
ferve,  that  thefe  flowers  being  tender,  muft  be  pro 
tecfted  from  hard  frofts,  and  cutting  iharp  winds,  el 
pecially  after  Chriftmas,  when  their  flower-buds  arc 
forming ;  for  if  they  are  negledled  at  that  feafon 
their  flowers  will  rarely  prove  fair ;  nor  fhould  yoi 
fuffer  them  to  receive  too  much  wet  in  winter  o 
fpring,  which  is  equally  as  injurious  to  them  as  froft 
In  planting  thefe  roots  you  fhould  obferve  to  plact 
the  femi-double  kinds,  from  which  you  intend  to  favc 
feeds,  in  feparate  beds  by  themfelves,  and  not  inter' 
mix  them  with  the  double  flowers,  becaufe  they  wil 
require  to  be  treated  in  a  different  manner ;  for  wher 
the  flowers  of  the  femi-double  kinds  begin  to  fade" 
you  fhould  carefully  guard  them  from  too  much  wet 
for  if  they  are  permitted  to  receive  hard  rains,  or  art 
watered  at  that  feafon,  the  feeds  rarely  come  tc 
maturity,  or  they  are  fo  weak,  that  fcarce  one  ir 
fifty  of  them  will  grow. 
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hen  the  feed  begins  to  ripen  (which  may  be  eafily 
iown  by  feparating  from  the  axis  and  falling)  you 
ould  look  it  over  every  day,  gathering  it  as  it  ri- 
ns  •  for  there  will  be  a  confiderable  diftance  in  the 
dsof  the  fame  bed  coming  to  maturity,  at  leaft  a 
rtnight,  and  fometimes  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
rhen  you  gather  the  feed,  it  fhould  not  be  expofed 
the  fun,'  but  fpread  to  dry  in  a  fhady  place  •,  af- 
which,  you  muft  put  it  up  where  the  vermin  can- 
>t  come  to  it,  until  the  time  of  fowing  it. 
r  this  method  of  fowing  feeds  every  year,  you  will 
)t  only  increafe  your  ftock  of  roots,  but  alfo  raife 
w  varieties,  which  may  be  greatly  mended  by 
langing  the  feeds  into  frefh  ground  •,  for  if  a  perfon 
mtinually  fows  his  feed  in  the  fame  garden  many 
ars,  they  will  not  produce  near  fo  fine  flowers  as  if 
procured  his  feeds  at  fome  diftance,  which  is  alfo 
ie  cafe  with  moft  other  plants. 

will  alio  be  necefiary  to  take  away  all  the  earth 
at  of  the  beds  in  which  the  roots  were  blown  the 
receding  year,  and  put  in  new,  if  you  intend  to  plant 
anunculufes  there  again  •,  otherwife  they  will  not 
rrive  near  fo  well,  notwithftanding  you  may  add 
)tne  new  compoft  to  the  beds,  and  this  is  what  all 
ie  curious  florifts  continually  obferve. 

PA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  228.  tab.  112.  Braffica. 
in.  Gen.  Plant.  734.  Turnep;  in  French,  Navet. 
The  Characters  are, 

'he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  three-leaved ,  coloured ,  and 
ehi.  ' The  flower  hath  four  plain  fpreading  petals ,  which 
re  narrow  at  their  bafe  and  entire.  It  has  four  oval 
oney  glands ,  fituated  between  the  ftamina  and  ftyle,  and 
x  eretl  awl-fhaped  ftamina  ;  the  two  which  are  oppoflte 
e  the  length  of  the  empalement ,  the  other  four  are  lon¬ 
er,  terminated  by  ere  It  acute-pointed  fummits.  It  hath  a 
zper  germen,  fupporting  a  floor t  thick  ftyle ,  crowned  by 
n  entire  headed  ftigma.  ‘The  germen  afterward  becomes 
long  taper  pod  deprejfed  on  the  fides ,  opening  in  two 
bis ,  which  are  filled  with  roundifh  feeds. 
his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
:  Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thole 
lants  whofe  flowers  have  two  fhort  and  four  longer 
amina,  and  the  feeds  are  in  oblong  pods ;  and  he  joins 
ris  genus  to  the  Brafiica,  which,  in  a  fyftem  of  botany 
tay  be  allowable,  though  not  in  a  treatife  of  gar- 
ening. 

The  Species  are, 

^apa  ( Rotunda )  radice  caulefcente  orbiculata  de- 
refia  carnosa.  Turnep  with  an  orbicular ,  deprejfed,  flefloy 
oot.  Rapa  fativa  rotunda  radice  Candida.  C.  B.  P. 

Garden  Turnep  with'  a  white  root. 

^.apa  ( Oblonga )  radice  oblonga  carnosa.  Turnep  with 
n  oblong  flefloy  root.  Rapa  fativa,  oblonga,  feu  fee- 
nina.  C.  B.  P.  90.  Turnep  with  an  oblong  root ,  or  fe- 
lale  T urnep. 

Rapa  ( Napus )  radice  caulefcente  fufiformi.  Turnep 
noith  a  fpindle-fhaped  root.  Napus  fativa,  radice  alba. 

B.  P.  95.  Garden  Naphew  with  a  white  root ,  com¬ 
monly  called  French  Turnep. 

The  firft  is  the  T urnep  which  is  commonly  cultivated 
n  the  fields,  of  which  there  are  the  following  varie- 
:ies,  viz.  The  round,  red,  or  purple-topped  Turnep, 
:he  green-topped  Turnep,  the  yellow  Turnep,  the 
fiack-rooted  Turnep,  and  the  early  Dutch  Turnep. 
The  laft  fort  is  commonly  fown-  early  in  the  fpring, 
to  fupply  the  markets  in  May  and  June,  but  is  never 
cultivated  for  a  general  crop.  The  red-rooted  Tur¬ 
nep  was  formerly  more  cultivated  in  England  than  at 
prefent  •,  for  fince  the  large  green-topped  T urnep  has 
been  introduced,  all  the  Skilful  farmers  prefer  it  to 
the  other  forts  ;  the  root  of  this  will  grow  to  a  large 
fize,  and  continue  good  much  longer  than  the  other 
forts.  The  next  to  this  is  the  red  or  purple-topped 
Turnep,  which  will  alfo  grow  large,  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  good  for  fome  time ;  but  the  roots  of  this 
will  become  ftringy  much  fooner  than  thofe  of  the 
green-topped.  The  long- footed  Turnep,  the  yellow 
Turnep,  and  the  blackilh-rooted  Turnep,  are  now 
rarely  cultivated  in  England,  neither  of  them  being 
fo  good  for  the  table  or  for  feed  as  the  red,  and  par- 
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ticularly  the  green-topped  Turnep,  though  there  art 
fome  few  perl'ons  who  fow  them  for  the  lake  of  vari¬ 
ety.  The  early  Dutch  Turnep  is  chiefly  fown  in  the 
fpring,  to  fupply  the  table  before  any  of  the  forts  can 
be  procured  ;  and  when  they  are  drawn  off  young, 
are  tolerably  good  •,  but  if  they  are  left  to  grow  large, 
they  are  ftringy  and  very  rank,  fo  are  unfit  for  ufe. 

The  French  Turnep  is  not  much  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  in  France  and  Flolland  they  are  in  great 
efteem,  efpecially  for  foups  ;  their  roots  being  fmall, 
are  boiled  whole  in  the  l'oup,  and  fo  ferved  up  to  the 
table  *,  thele  muft  alfo  be  ufed  while  they  are  young, 
otherwife  they  will  become  rank  and  ftringy. 

Thefe  are  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  only  varieties 
which  have  been  accidentally  obtained  from  feeds, 
therefore  I  have  not  enumerated  them  as  diftineft  fpe- 
cies  •,  but  yet  I  am  certain  they  are  conftant  where 
care  is  taken  in  the  faving  of  their  feeds,  not  to  fuffer 
any  mixture  of  plants  to  ftand  for  feeds :  I  have  fown 
of  three  or  four  forts  feveral  years,  and  have  always 
found  them  retain  their  differences ;  however,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  determine,  if  fome  of  thefe  were  not  by 
culture  firft  obtained  from  the  feeds  of  the  common 
white  Turnep.  The  yellow  Turnep  feems  moft  un¬ 
likely  to  have  been  an  accidental  variety,  for  I  have 
never  known  this  alter,  and  the  roots  are  yellow 
within,  whereas  all  the  other  have  white  flefh,  not¬ 
withftanding  their  outfides  are  of  very  different  co¬ 
lours. 

The  long-rooted  Turnep  is,  I  think,  a  diftindl  fpe- 
cies,  the  form  of  the  root,  and  its  manner  of  growth 
being  totally  different  from  the  other  lorts.  I  have 
feen  thefe  roots  as  long  as  thofe  of  fome  Parfneps,  and 
nearly  of  the  fame  fhape  ;  thefe  run  deep  into  the 
ground,  fo  are  unfit  for  feeding  cattle  ;  and  unlefs 
they  are  ufed  very  young,  become  ftrong,  fo  not  pro¬ 
per  for  the  table,  which  has  occafioned  their  being 
rejedted  of  late  years. 

The  green-topped  Turnep  grows  above  the  ground 
more  than  any  of  the  other,  which  renders  it  prefer¬ 
able  for  feeding  cattle,  and  being  the  fofteft  and 
fweeteft  root  when  grown  large  of  any  of  the  kinds,  is 
moft  efteemed  for  the  table  ;  but  in  very  fevere  win¬ 
ters,  they  are  in  greater  danger  of  fuffering  by  froft,- 
than  thofe  whofe  roots  lie  more  in  the  ground,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  they  are  not  covered  by  fnow  •,  for  when  they 
are  frequently  hard  frozen  and  thawed,  it  caufes  them 
to  rot  fooner  than  thofe  whofe  flefh  is  lefs  tender  and 
fweet.  I  have  feen  the  roots  of  this  fort,  which  were 
more  than  a  foot  diameter  boiled,  and  were  as  fweet 
and  tender  as  many  of  the  fmalleft  roots. 

Turneps  delight  in  a  light,  fandy,  loamy  foil,  which 
muft  not  be  rich,  for  in  a  rich  foil  they  grow  rank 
and  are  fticky  ;  but  if  it  be  moift,  they  will  thrive  the 
better  in  fummer,  efpecially  in  frefh  land,  where  they 
are  always  fweeter  than  upon  an  old  worn  out,  or  a 
rich  foil. 

The  common  feafon  for  fowing  of  Turneps,  is  any 
time  from  the  beginning  of  June  till  the  middle  of 
Auguft,  or  a  little  later,  though  it  is  not  advifeable  to 
fow  them  much  after  ;  becaufe,  if  the  autumn  fhould 
not  prove  very  mild,  they  will  not  have  time  to  ap¬ 
ple  of  a  proper  fize  before  winter  •,  nor  will  the  roots 
of  thofe  which  are  fown  after  the  end  of  July  grow 
very  large,  unlefs  the  froft  keeps  off  long  in  autumn. 
But,  notwithftanding  this  is  the  general  feafon  in  which 
the  greateft  part  of  Turneps  are  fown  in  the  country, 
yet  about  London  they  are  fowm  fucceffively  from 
March  to  Auguft,  by  thofe  who  propagate  them  to 
fupply  the  markets  with  their  roots;  but  there  is  a 
great  hazard  of  lofing  thofe  which  are  fown  early  in 
the  year,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  by  the  fly, 
which  will  devour  whole  fields  of  this  plant  while 
young  ;  fo  that  where  a  fmall  quantity  for  the  fupply 
of  a  family  is  wanted,  it  will  be  abfolutely  necefiary 
to  water  them  in  dry  weather ;  and  where  a  perfon 
fows  thofe  feeds  in  April  and  May,  it  fhould  always 
be  upon  a  moift  foil,  otherwife  they  feldom  come  to 
good,  the  heat  of  the  weather  at  that  feafon  being 
too  sreat  for  them  upon  a  dry  foil ;  but  thofe  which 
^  H  F  are 
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are  intended  for  the  general  crop,  are  Town  toward  the 
latter  end  of  June,  when  they  commonly  receive  fome 
refreshing  fliowers  to  bring  them  forward  •,  without 
which,  it  is  very  common  to  have  them  all  deftroyed. 
Thefe  feeds  Should  always  be  fown  upon  an  open 
fpot  of  ground  ;  for  if  it  is  near  hedges,  walls. 


buildings,  or  trees,  they  will  draw  up,  and  be  very 
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long  topped,  but  their  roots  will  not  grow  to  any  fize. 
They  are  fown  in  great  plenty  in  the  fields  near  Lon¬ 
don,  not  only  for  the  ufe  of  the  kitchen,  but  for  cat¬ 
tle  in  winter,  when  there  is  a  Scarcity  of  other  food  ; 
and  by  this  way  is  become  a  great  improvement  to 
barren  fandy  lands,  particularly  in  Norfolk,  where, 
by  the  culture  of  Turneps  only,  many  perfons  have 
doubled  the  yearly  value  of  their  ground. 

The  land  upon  which  this  feed  is  fown,  fhould  be 
ploughed  in  April,  and  twy-fallowed  in  May,  that  is, 
once  more  ploughed,  and  twice  well  harrowed,  and 
made  very  fine  ;  then  the  feed  fhould  be  fown  pretty 
thin  (for  it  being  Small,  a  little  will  fow  a  large  piece 
of  ground  ;  two  pounds  of  this  feed  is  full  fufficient 
for  an  acre  of  any  land,  but  one  pound  is  the  com¬ 
mon  allowance.)  The  feed  mull  be  harrowed  in  as 
Soon  as  it  is  fov/n,  with  a  fhort  tined  harrow,  and  the 
ground  rolled  with  a  wooden  roll,  to  break  the  clods 
and  make  the  furface  even.  In  ten  days  or  a  fort¬ 
night  after  Sowing,  the  plants  will  come  up,  at  which 
time,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  they  will  be 
in  great  danger  of  being  deftroyed  by  the  fly,  which 
is  too  often  the  cafe  with  this  crop ;  but  if  it  fo  hap¬ 
pen,  the  ground  muft  be  fowed  again  ;  for  the  feed 
being  cheap,  the  chief  expence  is  the  labour;  but 
the  ground  lliould  be  firft  harrowed  to  loofen  it,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  is  Stiff  land ;  there  have  been  many  di¬ 
rections  given  for  to  prevent  this  deftrudtion,  but 
Scarce  one  has  Succeeded  on  trial. 

When  the  plants  have  got  four  or  five  leaves,  they 
Should  be  hoed  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  to  cut  up 
the  plants  where  they  are  too  thick,  leaving  the  re¬ 
maining  ones  about  fix  or  eight  inches  afunder 
each  way,  which  will  be  room  enough  for  the  plants 


to  Hand  for  the  firft  hoeing  ;  and  the  fooner  this 


is 


performed,  when  the  plants  have  four  leaves,  the 
better  they  will  thrive  ;  but  in  the  fecond  hoeing, 
which  muft  be  performed  about  a  month  after  the  firft, 
they  fhould  be  cut  up,  fo  that  the  remaining  plants 
may  ftand  fourteen  or  Sixteen  inches  diftance,  or  more, 
efpecially  if  they  are  defigned  for  feeding  of  cattle  •, 
for  where  the  plants  are  allowed  a  good  diftance,  the 
roots  will  be  propcrtionably  large,  provided  the 
ground  is  good  ;  fo  that  what  is  loft,  in  number,  will 
be  overgained  by  their  bulk,  which  is  what  I  have 
often  obferved.  But  in  fuch  places  where  they  are 
fown  for  the  ufe  of  the  kitchen,  they  need  not  be  left 
at  a  greater  diftance  than  a  foot,  becaufe  large  roots 
are  not  fo  generally  efteemed  for  the  table. 


It  is 


not  many  years  Since  the  pra&ice  of  Sowing 


i  urneps  ior  feeding  of  cattle  has  been  of  general  ufe; 
how  it  happened  that  this  improvement  fhould  have 
been  fo  long  negle&ed  in  every  part  of  Europe,  is 
not  eafy  to  determine  ;  fince  it  is  very  plain,  that 
this  piece  of  huloandry  was  known  to  the  an- 
tients.  for  Columella,  in  treating  of  the  leveral 
kinds  of  vegetables  which  are  proper  for  the  field, 
recommends  the  cultivating  Rapa  in  plenty ;  becaufe 
(fays  he)  thofe  roots  which  are  not  wanted  for  the  ta¬ 
ble,  will  be  eaten  by  the  cattle.  And  yet  this  plant 
was  not  much  cultivated  in  the  fields  till  within  a 
century  paft  ;  nor  is  the  true  method  of  cultivating 
Turneps  yet  known,  or  at  leaft  not  pradtifed,  in  fome 
of  the  diftant  counties  of  England  at  this  time.  For 
in  many  places  the  feed  is  fown  with  Barley  in  the 
fpring,  and  thofe  plants  which  come  up,  and  live  till 
the  Barley  is  cut,  produce  a  little  green  for  the 
ineep  to  pick  up,  but  never  have  any  roots.  In  other 
places,  where  the  Turnep-feed  is  fown  by  itfelf,  the 
method  of  hoeing  them  is  not  underftood,  fo  that 
weecs  and  1  urneps  are  permitted  to  grow  together, 

*\lU  W  Cre  tl,ie  Urneps  come  up  thick  in  patches,  they 
aie  necer  thinned;  fo  that  they  draw  up  to  have 


long  leaves,  but  never  can  have  good  roots* 
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is  the  principal  part  of  the  plant,  therefore  lhouli 
chiefly  attended  to 

The  general  method  now  practifed  in  England 
cultivating  this  plant  in  the  fields,  is  the  lame  * 
pra&ifed  by  the  farming  gardeners,  who  fupply 
London  markets  with  thele  roots,  which  is  as  be 
diredted.  But  it  is  only  within  the  compafs  of  ha 
century,  that  the  country  people  have  been  acquain 
with  the  method  of  hoeing  them  ;  fo  that  the  fanj 
w dually  employed  gardeners,  who  had  been  bred 
in  the  kitchen-gardens,  to  perform  this  work.  / 
the  ufual  price  given  per  acre,  for  twice  hoeing  • 
leaving  the  crop  clean,  and  the  plants  fet  out  p 
perly,  was  feven  lhillings ;  at  which  price  the  d 
deners  could  get  fo  much  per  week,  as  to  malol- 
worth  their  while  to  leave  their  habitations,  and  pr 
tife  this  in  different  counties  during  the  feafon  ! 
this  work,  which  always  happens  after  the  great'- 
hurry  of  bufinefs  in  the  kitchen-garden  is  over-c 
that  they  ufually  formed  themfelves  in  fmall  gab 
of  fix  or  feven  perfons,  and  fet  out  on  their  differed 
routs,  each  gang  fixing  at  a  diftance  from  the  rej 
and  undertaking  the  work  of  as  many  farmers 
the  neighbourhood  as  they  could  manage  in  the  f<| 
fon  ;  but  as  this  work  is  now  performed  by  maj 
country  labourers,  that  pradfice  is  loft  to  the  kitchC 
gardeners,  the  country  labourers  doing  it  muj 
cheaper. 

There  has  alfo  been  another  method  pradtifed  ve  > 
lately,  by  fome  very  curious  farmers,  in  cultivating 
Turneps ;  which  is,  by  fowing  the  feed  in  rows  wi  ¬ 
the  drill  plough.  In  fome  places  the  rows  have  be  - 
fown  three  feet  afunder,  in  others  four,  infomefiv} 
and  fome  fix.  The  latter  has  been  commended  b 
fkilful  perfons  as  the  moft  proper  diftance ;  for  sj 
though  the  intervals  are  fo  large,  yet  the  crop  pri 
duced  on  an  acre  has  been  much  greater  than  upc'j 
the  fame  quantity  of  land  where  the  rows  have  bee1 
but  half  this  diftance  ;  and  upon  all  the  fields  whici 
have  been  cultivated  for  Turneps,  the  crops  had 
greatly  exceeded  thofe  which  have  been  hand-hoe? 
The  late  Lord  VifcountTownfhend  was  at  theexpenc 
of  making  the  trial  of  thefe  two  different  met-hoc 
of  hufbandry,  with  the  greateft  care,  by  equally  d 
viding  the  fame  fields  into  different  lands,  whic 
were  alternately  fown  in  drills,  and  the  intermedia! 
lands  in  broad-caft.  The  latter  were  hoed  by  hanc 
in  the  common  method,  and  the  other  cultivated  b 
the  hoeing  plough;  and  when  the  roots  were  full 
grown,  his  Lordfhip  had  an  equal  quantity  of  land 
which  had  been  fown  in  different  methods,  meafured 
and  the  roots  drawn  up  and  weighed  ;  and  thof 
roots  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the  plough,  wer 
fo  much  larger  than  the  other,  that  the  crop  of  on 
acre,  weighed  a  ton  and  a  half  more  than  that  of  ai 
acre  in  the  other  hufbandry. 

But  when  the  Turneps  are  fown  in  drills,  they  wil 
require  to  be  hoed  by  hand,  to  feparate  and  cut  ou 
the  plants  where  they  are  too  near  together  in  th? 
rows,  as  alfo  to  cut  up  the  weeds  between  the  plants 
where  the  plough  cannot  reach  them.  If  this  is  care 
fully  performed,  the  ploughing  of  the  intervals  wil 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  roots,  by  thus  ftirring 
of  the  ground,  and  prepare  it  much  better  for  thi 
crop  of  Barley,  or  whatever  elfe  is  fown  the  following 
fpring.  This  method  of  culture  may  be  fuppofed  t< 
be  more  expenfive  than  that  commonly  pra&ifed,  bj 
thofe  unacquainted  with  it;  but  thofe  who  have  madi 
trials  of  both,  find  the  horfe-hoeing  to  be  much  thi 
cheapeft,  and  by  far  the  beft.  For  the  country  peo 
pie,  who  are  employed  in  hand-hoeing  of  Turneps 
are  very  apt  to  hurry  over  their  work,  fo  that  hal 
the  weeds  are  left  growing,  and  the  plants  arefeldon 
fingled  out  fo  well  as  they  fhould  be  ;  nor  are  the) 
curious  enough  to  diftinguifh  the  Charlock  (which! 
one  of  the  moft  common  weeds  in  arable  land)  frorr 
the  T urneps  ;  fo  that  about  the  middle  of  September 
it  is  very  common  to  fee  the  fields  of  Turneps  full  Oj 
the  yellow  flowers  of  the  Charlock.  Now,  in  the 

horfe- 
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jrfe-hoing,  all  the  weeds  in  the  intervals  will  be  en- 
re]y  deftroyed  5  fo  that  if  a  few  plants  of  Charlock 
the  rows  of  Turneps  Ihould  be  overlooked,  they 
lay  be  eafily  drawn  out  when  they  appear  vifible  ; 
id  by  this  method,  the  land  will  be  fooner  and  better 
eaned  from  weeds. 

'he  ore  ate  ft  evil  which  attends  a  crop  of  Turneps, 
that  of  their  being  deftroyed  by  the  fly,  which 
fually  happens  foon  after  the  plants  come  above 
round,  or  while  they  are  in  the  feed  leaf;  for,  after 
iey  have  put  out  their  rough  leaves  pretty  ftrong, 
iey  will  be  paft  this  danger.  This  always  happens 
1  dry  weather,  fo  that  if  there  ihould  be  rain  when 
,e  Turneps  come  up,  they  will  grow  fo  fail,  as  to 
e  in  a  few  days  out  of  danger  from  the  fly ;  and  it 
ath  been  found,  that  thole,  which  have  been  fown  in 
rills,  have  efcaped  the  fly  much  better  than  thofe 
>wn  in  broad-c.aft  ;  but  if  foot  is  fown  along  the  fur- 
ice  of  each  drill,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  keep 
ff  the  fly,  and  a  ifnall  quantity  of  it  will  be  fuf- 
cient  for  a  large  field,  where  the  drills  only  are  to  be 

overed.  _ 

mother  danger  of  the  crops  being  deftroyed  is  from 
ie  caterpillars,  which  very  often  attack  them,  when 
fey  are  grown  fo  large  as  to  have  fix  or  eight  leaves 
n  a  plant.  The  fureft  method  of  deftroying  thefe 
ife&s  is  to  turn  a  large  parcel  of  poultry  into  the 
eld,  which  ihould  be  kept  hungry,  and  turned  ear- 
f  in  the  morning  into  the  field  ;  thefe  fowls  will  ioon 
evour  the  infe&s,  and  clear  the  Turneps.  To  this 
vil  the  Turneps,  which  are  fown  in  drills,  are  not 
)  much  expofed,  for  as  the  ground  between  the  rows 
'ill  be  kept  ftirred,  the  plants  will  be  kept  growing, 

>  will  not  be  in  danger  of  fuffering  from  thefe  in- 
:<fts  *,  for  the  parent  infefts  never  depofit  their  eggs 
pon  any  plants  which  are  in  health,  but  as  foon  as 
iey  are  ftinted,  they  are  immediately  covered  with 
ie  eggs  of  thefe  infedts  •,  and  this  holds  in  general 
nth  the  vegetables  as  with  animals,  who  are  feldom 
ttacked  by  vermin  when  they  are  in  perfedt  health  ; 
diereas,  when  they  ,  become  unhealthy,  they  are  foon 
verfpread  with  them,  fo  that  it  is  the  difeafe  whicu 
ccafions  the  vermin,  and  not  the  vermin  the  difeale, 
s  is  commonly  imagined.  Therefore  as  the  plants 
rill  always  be  in  greater  health  when  the  ground  is 
/ell  ftirred  about  them,  there  will  be  lefs  danger  of 
heir  fuffering  from  thefe  enemies,  when  they  are  cul- 
ivated  by  the  horfe-hoe,  than  in  the  common  way. 
ATen  the  Turneps  are  fown  in  drills,  it  will  be  the 
left  way  to  hoe  between  every  other  row  at  firft,  and 
bme  time  after  to  hoe  the  alternate  intervals,  by 
which  method  the  plants  will  receive  more  benefit 
'rom  the  often  flirting  the  ground,  than  they  would 
lo  if  all  the  intervals  were  hoed  at  one  time,  and  the 
slants  will  be  in  lefs  danger  of  fuffering  from  the 
larth  being  thrown  up  too  high  on  fome  rows,  while 
others  may  be  left  too  bare  of  earth  ;  but,  when  the 
earth  has  been  thrown  up  on  one  fide  of  the  drill,  it 
may  be  turned  down  again  when  the  next  interval  is 
hoed,  and  this  alternate  moving  of  the  earth  will 
prepare  the  ground  very  well  for  the  fucceeding  crop, 
as  well  as  greatly  improve  the  Turneps ;  but,  as  this 
plough  cannot  well  be  drawn  nearer  to  the  drills  than 
two  or  diree  inches,  the  remaining  ground  fhould  be 
forked  to  loofen  the  parts,  and  make  way  for  the 
fibres  of  the  roots  to  ftrike  out  into  the  intervals, 
ctherwife,  if  the  land  is  ftrong,  it  will  become  io 
hard  in  thofe  places  which  are  not  ftirred,  as  to  flint 
the  growth  of  the  T urneps,  and  this  may  be  done  at 
a  lrnall  expence  ;  a  good  hand  will  perform  a  great 
'deal  of  this  work  in  a  day,  and,  whoever  will  make 
the  trial,  will  find  their  account  in  praftifmg  it,  el- 
pecially  on  all  ftrong  land,  where  the  Turneps  are 
much  more  liable  to  fuffer  from  the  binding  of  the 
ground,  than  they  will  be  on  a  loofe  foil ;  but  yet,  in 
all  forts  of  ground,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  prac- 
tife  this. 

When  the  ground  is  thus  ftirred  in  every  part,  one 
ploughing  will  be  fuffieient,  after  the  Turneps  are 
eaten  off  the  ground,  to  prepare  it  for  the  lowing  of 
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Barley,  of  any  other  crop  ;  fo  that  there  will  be  art 
advantage  in  this,  when  the  Turneps  are  kept  late  on 
the  ground,  as  will  often  be  the  cafe,  efpecially  when 
they  are  cultivated  for  feeding  of  ewes*  becaufe  it  is 
often  the  middle  of  April  before  the  ground  will  be 
cleared ;  for  late  feed  in  the  fpring,  before  the  natu¬ 
ral  Grafs  comes  up,  is  the  moft  wanted,  where  num¬ 
bers  of  lheep  and  ewes  are  maintained,  and  one  acre 
of  Turneps  will  afford  more  feed  than  thirty  acres  of 
the  beft  pafture  at  that  feafon. 

In  Norfolk  and  fome  other  counties,  they  cultivate 
great  quantities  of  Turneps  for  feeding  of  black  cat¬ 
tle,  which  turn  to  great  advantage  to  their  farms, 
for  hereby  they  procure  a  good  drefling  for  their 
land  ;  fo  that  they  have  extraordinary  good  crops  of 
Barley  upon  the  fame  ground,  which  would  not  have 
been  worth  the  ploughing,  if  it  had  not  been  thus 
hufbanded. 

When  the  Turneps  are  fed  off  the  ground,  the  cattle 
Ihould  not  be  buffered  to  run  over  too  much  of  it  at 
one  time  ;  for  if  they  are  not  confined  by  hurdles  to 
as  much  as  is  fufficient  for  them  one  day,  the  cattle 
will  fpoil  three  times  the  quantity  of  Turneps  as  they 
can  eat,  fo  that  it  is  very  bad  hulbandry  to  give  them 
too  much  room  *,  therefore  the  hurdles  Ihould  be 
once  or  twice  every  day  removed  forward,  and,  if  the 
Turneps  are  drawn  out  of  the  ground  before  the  cat¬ 
tle  or  lheep  are  turned  into  the  new  inclofure,  there 
will  be  lefs  wafte  made,  for  they  will  then  eat  up  the 
whole  roots ;  whereas,  if  they  are  turned  upon  the 
Turneps  growing,  they  will  fcoop  the  roots,  and 
leave  the  rinds,  which  being  hollow,  the  urine  of  the 
lheep  will  lodge  in  them  ;  fo  that  when  they  are 
forked  out  of ‘the  ground,  the  lheep  will  not  eat  any 
one  of  thofe  roots  which  are  thus  tainted. 

I  cannot  omit  taking  notice  of  a  common  miftake, 
which  has  generally  prevailed  with  perfons  who  have 
not  been  well  informed  to  the  contrary,  which  is,  in 
relation  to  the  mutton  which  is  fattened  with  Turneps, 
moll  people  believing  it  to  be  rank  and  ill  tailed, 
whereas  it  is  a  known  fa<5t,  that  the  beft  mutton  this 
country  affords  is  all  fattened  on  Turneps ;  and  that 
rank  mutton,  whofe  fat  is  yellow,  is  what  the  low 
marlhy  lands  of  Lincolnlhire,  and  other  rank  paftures, 
produce. 

In  order  to  fave  good  Turnep-feeds,  you  Ihould  tranf- 
plant  fome  of  the  fairelt  roots  in  February,  placing 
them  at  leaft  two-  feet  afunder  each  way,  obferving  to 
keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds,  until  the  F urneps 
have  fpread  fo  as  to  cover  the  ground,  when  they  will 
prevent  the  weeds  from  growing  ;  and  when  the  leed- 
pods  are  formed,  you  Ihould  carefully  guard  them 
again  ft  the  birds,  otherwife  they  will  devour  it,  efpe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  near  ripe  ;  at  which  time  you  fhould 
either  Ihoot  the  birds  as  they  alight  upon  the  feed,  or 
lay  fome  birdlimed  twigs  upon  it,  whereby  fome  of 
them  will  be  caught  and,  if  they  are  permitted  to 
remain  fome  time,  and  afterwards  turned  loofe,  they 
will  prevent  the  birds  from  coming  thither  again  for 
fome  time,  as  I  have  experienced.  When  the  feed  is 
ripe,  it  Ihould  be  cut  up,  and  fpread  to  dry  in  the 
fun ;  after  which  it  may  be  threlhed  out,  and  prefer ved 
for  ufe. 

There  have  been  many  receipts  for  preventing  the  fly 
taking  Turneps,  but  few  of  them  deferve  notice, 
therefore  I  fhall  only  mention  two  or  three  which  I 
have  l'een  tried  with  fuccefs.  The  firft  was  fteeping 
the  feeds  in  water  with  flower  of  brimftone  mixed,  fo 
as  to  make  it  ftrong  of  the  brimftone :  another  was. 
fteeping  it  in  water  with  a  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
Florle- Aloes  mixed  ;  both  which  have  been  found  or 
ufe.  The  fowin°r  of  foot  or  Tobacco-dull  over  the 
young  plants  as  ioon  as  they  appear  above  ground, 
has  alio  been  found  very  ferviceable  :  in  fhoit,  what¬ 
ever  will  add  vigour  to  the  young  plants  will  prevent 
their  being  deftroyed  by  the  fly,  for  thefe  never  at¬ 
tack  them°  till  they  are  ftinted  in  their  growth. 
RAPHANUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  229.  tab.  114. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  736.  [of  eafy,  and  ios/w,  to 

appear  ;  q.  d.  a  plant  eafily  appearing,  for  this  plant 
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being  fown,  quickly  puts  forth  out  of  the  ground.] 
Radilh  •,  in  French,  Raifort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  ere El,  and  compofed  of 
four  oblong  lea  ves.  “The  flower  has  four  heart -Jhaped  pe¬ 
tals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs ,  which  fpread  open ,  and 
are  narrow  at  their  bafe  ;  it  hath  four  honey  glands,  one 
on  each  fide  the  floor t  flamina  between  them  and  the  flyle , 
and  one  between  each  of  the  long  flamina  and  the  empale¬ 
ment  ;  it  hath  fix  fhort  flamina  which  are  ere  El  ;  two 
which  are  oppofite,  are  the  length  of  the  empalement ,  the 
other  four  are  as  long  as  the  bafe  of  the  petals,  terminated 
by  fugle  fummits,  and  an  oblong  fwelling  germen  nar¬ 
rowed  the  length  of  the  flamina ,  with  farce  any  flyle, 
crowned  by  a  headed  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong,  fmooth,  fpongy  pod  having  an  acute 
point,  fwelling  and  almoft  jointed,  having  two  cells  di¬ 
vided  by  an  intermediate  partition ,  and  filled  with  round- 
ifh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  four  long  and  two  fhorter 
flamina,  and  their  feeds  are  included  in  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

Raphanus  ( Sativus )  filiquis  teretibus  torofis  biloeu- 
laribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  340.  Radifhwith  taper  pods,  hav¬ 
ing  two  cells.  Raphanus  minor  oblongus.  C.  B.  P.  96. 
Smaller  oblong  Raclifh,  or  the  common  Radiflo. 

Raphanus  ( Rotundus )  radice  rotunda.  Round-rooted 
Radiflo,  or  fmall,  round,  Naples  Radifh. 

Raphanus  ( Orbiculatis )  radice  orbiculata  deprefsa. 
Radiflo  with  an  orbicular  depreffed  root.  Raphanus 
major,  orbicularis  vel  rotundus.  C.  B.  P.  96.  Greater 
orbicular,  or  round  Radifh,  .  commonly  called  Turnep- 
rooted,  or  white  Spanifh  Radifh. 

Raphanus  {Niger)  radice  fufiformi.  Radifh  with  a 
fpindle-fhaped  root.  Raphanus  niger.  C.  B.  P.  96.  The 
black  Spanifh  Radifh. 

Raphanus  ( Chinenfus )  oleiferus.  Lin.  Sp.  935.  Chi¬ 
na  oily  Radifh. 

Raphanus  ( Raphaniftrum )  filiquis  teretibus  articula- 
tis  laevibus  unilocularibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  340.  Radifh 
with  fmooth,  taper ,  jointed  pods  having  one  cell.  Ra- 
piftrum  florealbo,  filiqua  articulata.  C.B.P.  95.  White 
flowering  Charlock  with  a  jointed  pod. 

The  laft  fort  grows  naturally  on  arable  lands  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens. 
The  other  five  forts  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  femi- 
nal  variations ;  but  from  forty  years  experience,  I  have 
never  found  either  of  thefe  to  vary  from  one  to  the 
other  fort ;  and  I  am  certain  whoever  will  make  the 
trial,  by  faving  the  feeds  of  each  carefully  without 
mixture,  will  always  find  the  plants  prove  the  fame 
as  the  feeds  were  faved  from. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned  is  that  which  is  common¬ 
ly  cultivated  in  kitchen-gardens  for  its  root,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  varieties,  as  the  fmall-topped,  the 
deep  red,  the  pale  red  or  falmon,  and  the  long-top¬ 
ped  ftriped  Radifh  ;  all  which  are  varieties  arifino- 
from  culture.  I  he  fmall-topped  fort  is  moft  com¬ 
monly  preferred  by  the  gardeners  near  London,  be- 
caufe  they  require  much  lefs  room  than  thofe  with 
large  tops,  and  may  be  left  much  clofer  together; 
and,  as  the  forward  Radifhes  are  what  produce  the 
greateft  profit  to  the  gardener,  thefe  being  com 
monly  fown  upon  borders  near  hedges,  walls,  or 
pales,  if  they  are  of  the  large-topped  fort,  will  be 
apt  to  grow  inoftly  to  a  top,  and  not  fwell  fo  much 
in  the  root  as  the  other,  efpecially  if  they  are  left 
pretty  clofe. 

The  feafons  for  fowing  this  feed  are  various,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time  when  they  are  defigned  for  ufe  ;  but 
the  earlieft  feafon  is  commonly  the  end  of  October, 
or  beginning  of  November,  that  the  gardeners  near 
London  fow  them  to  fupply  the  markets  ;  and  thefe, 
it  they  do  not  mifearry,  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  the 


beginning  of  March  following,  which  is  full  as  foon 


as  moft;  people  care  to  eat  them.  Thefe  are  com¬ 
monly  fown  on  warm  borders  near  walls,  pales,  or 
hedges,  where  they  may  be  defended  from  the  cold 
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winds  ;  but  there  are  fome  who  fow  Radilh-f 
among  other  crops  the  middle  of  September,  anc 
thefe  are  not  deftroyed  by  froft,  they  will  be  fit 
ufe  early  in  February ;  but  thefe  mult  be  eaten  w  \l 
they  are  young,  for  they  loon  grow  fticky  and  ftror  G 
The  fecond  fowing  is  commonly  about  Chrift 
provided  the  feafon  be  mild,  and  the  ground  m 
condition  to  work  ;  thefe  are  alfo  fowed  near  fhe’  ^ 
but  not  fo  near  pales  and  hedges  as  the  firft  fow 
If  thefe  are  not  deftroyed  by  froft,  they  will  b 
for  ufe  the  beginning  of  April ;  but  in  order  to  h 
a  fuccefiion  of  thefe  roots  for  the  table  through 
feafon,  you  fhould  repeat  fowing  of  their  feeds*on( 
fortnight,  from  the  middle  of  January  till  thebemnn  l 
of  April,  always  obferving  to  fow  the  latter  crops  ? 
on  a  moift  foil  and  in  an  open  fituation,  other;  » 
they  will  run  up  and  grow  fticky  before  they  are 
for  ufe. 

Many  of  the  gardeners  near  London  fow  Carrot-f  l 
with  their  early  Radilhes,  fo  that  when  their  Radif 
are  killed,  which  fometimes  happens,  the  Carrots  ; 
remain  ;  for  the  feeds  of  Carrots  commonly  lie  in 
ground  five  or  fix  weeks  before  they  come'  up,*  a 
the  Radifhes  feldom  lie  above  a  fortnight  un 
ground  at  that  feafon,  fo  that  thefe  are  often  up 
killed,  when  the  Carrot-leed  remains  fafe  in  ,, 
ground  ;  but,  when  both  crops  fucceed,  the  Radif}] 
mu  ft  be  drawn  off  very  young,  otherwife  the  Carr 
will  be  drawn  up  fo  weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  ft 
port  themfelves  when  the  Radifhes  are  gone. 

It  is  alfo  a  conftant  practice  with  thefe  gardeners 
mix  Spinach-feed  with  their  latter  crops  of  Radifh 
fo  that  when  the  Radifhes  are  drawn  off,  and  r 
ground  cleaned  between  the  Spinach,  it  will  gre 
prodigioufly,  and  in  a  fortnight’s  time  will  as  cot 
pletely  cover  the  ground,  as  though  there  had  be; 
no  other  crop.  And  this  Spinach,  if  it  be  of  tl 
broad-leaved  kind,  will  be  larger  and  fairer  than 
commonly  is  when  fown  by  itfelf ;  becaufe  where  pei 
pie  have  no  other  crop  mixed  with  it,  they  common; 
low  it  too  thick,  whereby  it  is  drawn  up  weak,  bi 
here  the  roots  ftand  pretty  far  apart,  fo  that  after  tl 
Radifhes  are  gone,  they  have  full  room  to  fpreadi 
and  if  the  foil  be  good,  it  is  a  prodigious  fize  th: 
Spinach  will  grow  to  before  it  runs  up  for  feed ;  bi 
this  hufbandry  is  chiefly  prattifed  by  fuch  gardens 
as  pay  very  dear  for  their  land,  and  are  obliged  t 
have  as  many  crops  in  a  year  as  poffible,  otherwi 
they  could  not  afford  to-  pay  fuch  large  rents. 

When  the  Radifhes  are  come  up,  and  have  gotfiv 
or  fix  leaves,  they  muft  be  pulled  up  where  they  ar 
too  clofe,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  to  a  top,  but  th 
roots  will  not  increafe  their  bulk.  In  doing  of  this 
fome  only  draw  them  out  by  hand,  which  is  a  tediot 
method;  but  the  beft  way  is  to  hoe  them  with  afma 
hoe,  which  will  ftir  the  ground,  and  deftroy  th 
young  weeds,  and  alfo  promote  the  growth  of  the  Ra 
difhes  and  Spinach.  The  diftance  which  thefe  fhouft 
be  left,  if  for  drawing  up  frftall,  may  be  three  inches 
but  if  they  are  to  ftand  until  they  are  pretty  large,  fij 
inches  are  full  near  enough,  and  a  fmall  fpotofgrounc 
will  afford  as  many  Radifhes  at  each  fowing,  as  car 
be  fpent  in  a  family  while  they  are  good. 

If  you  intend  to  fave  feeds  of  your  Radifhes,  yov 
fhould,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  prepare  a  fpot  oi 
ground  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  feeds  intendec, 
(but  you  fhould  always  make  allowance  for  bad  fea¬ 
fons,  becaufe  it  often  happens,  in  a  very  dry  feafon. 
that  there  will  not  be  a  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  oi 
feeds  upon  the  fame  proportion  of  ground  as  then 
will  be  in  a  moift  feafon,  though  in  a  dry  year  the 
feeds  will  ripen  beft.)  This  ground  fhould  be  wel: 
dug  and  levelled ;  then  you  fhould  draw  up  fome 
of  the  ftraiteft  and  beft  coloured  Radifhes  (throwing 
away  all  fuch  as  are  fhort,  and  that  branch  out  in  their 
roots ;)  the  Radifhes  fhould  be  planted  in  rows  three 
feet  diftance,  and  two  feet  afunder  in  the  rows,  ob¬ 
ferving,  if  the  feafon  be  dry,  to  water  them  until  they 
have  taken  root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  far¬ 
ther  care,  but  only  to  hoe  down  the  weeds  between 
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iem,  'Uritil  they  are  advanced  To  high  aS'to  fpread 
ver  the  ground,  when  they  will  prevent  the  growth 
f  weeds. 

Vhen  the  Teed  begins  to  ripen,  you  Ihould  carefully 
uard  'it  againft  the  birds,  for  thefe  will  otherwife 
eftroy  it.  When  it  is  ripe  (which  you  may  know 
y  the  pods  changing  brown,)  you  Ihould  cut  it, 
nd  fpread  it  in  the  fun  to  dry-,  after  which  you 
iould  threfh  it  Out,  and  lay  it  up  for  ufe,  where  the 
lice  cannot  come  to  it,  otherwife  they  will  eat  it  up. 
The  fmall  round-rooted  Radilh  is  not  very  common 
a  England,  but  in  many  parts  of  Italy  it  is  the  only 
art  cultivated ;  the  roots  of  this  kind  are  very  white, 
ound,  fmall,  and  very  fweet.  This  may  be  prepa¬ 
red  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  fort,  but 
/ith  this  difference  only,  viz.  That  this  muff  not  be 
•  awn  till  the  beginning  of  March,  and  theplants  Ihould 
ie  allowed  a  greater  diftance.  The  feeds  of  this 
:ind  are 'very  fubjedt  to  degenerate,  when  faved  in 
j  England,  unlefs  thole  which  are  planted  for  feeds  are 
t  Inch  a  diftance  from  the  common  fort,  as  that  the 
arina  of  one  cannot  mix  with  the  other. 

The  other  round-rooted  Radilhes  are  feldom  cul- 
ivated  in  England,  but  thole  who  have  a  mind  to 
save  them,  may  Tow  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
he  laft. 

The  black  and  white  Spanifh  Radilhes  are  common- 
!  y  cultivated  for  medicinal  ufe,  though  there  arc 

■  ome  perfons  who  are  very  fond  of  them  for  the  ta- 
ile.  Thefe  are  commonly  fown  about  the  middle  of 
uly,  or  a  little  earlier,  and  are  fit  for  the  table 
iy  the  end  of  Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ier,  and  will  continue  good  till  the  froft  fpoils  them, 
diefe  muft  be  thinned  to  a  greater  diftance  than  the 
ommon  Tort,  for  the  roots  of  thefe  grow  as  large  as 

!  rurneps,  therefore  Ihould  not  be  left  nearer  together 
han  fix  or  eight  inches. 

ome  perfons  who  are  very  curious  to  have  thefe  roots 
i  winter,  draw  them  out  of  the  ground  before  the 
ard  froft  comes  on,  and  lay  them  up  in  dry  fand  in 
he  fame  manner  as  is  pradlifed  for  Carrots,  being 
areful  to  guard  them  from  wet  and  froft,  and  by  this 
lethod  they  preferve  them  till  the  fpring. 
ItPISTRUM.  See  Sinapis. 

I  lPUNCULUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  1 1 3.  tab. 
8.  Phyteuma.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  203.  Rampion. 

The  Characters  are, 

"he, empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  divided  into 
:  ve  acute  parts  fitting  upon  the  germen.  The  flower  hath 
ne  petal ,  which  is  flurry,  fpreading  open,  and  cut  into 
ve  linear  fegments  which,  are  recurved',  it  hath  five  fla¬ 
il  na  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  petal,  terminated  by 
blong  fummits.  The  germen,  which  is  fituated  under 
,  he  flower,  fupports  a  Jlender  recurved  ftyle  crowned  by 
:  n  cblong,  twifted,  three-pointed  ftigma.  It  afterward 
'eccmes  a  roundifh  capfule  with  three  cells,  filled  with 
mall  roundifh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion 
>f  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  in  which  thofe  plants 
ire  placed,  whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one 
ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Rapunculus  ( Spicatus )  fpica  oblonga,  capfulis  bilo- 
:ularibus,  foliis  radicalibus  cordatis.  Rampion  with  an 
iblong  fpike  of  flowers,  capfules  containing  two  cells,  and 
the  lower  leaves  heart-fhaped.  Rapunculus  fpicatus. 

1  d.  B.  P.  92.  Spiked  Rampion. 

Rapunculus  ( Comfits )  fafciculo  terminali  feffili,  fo¬ 
liis  dentatis,  radicalibus  cordatis.  Rampion  with  flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  bunches  terminating  the  ftalks ,  indent - 

■  ed  leaves,  and  thofe  at  the  bottom  heartfljaped.  Ra¬ 
punculus  Alpinus  corniculatus.  C.  B.  P.  93.  Horned 
Alpine  Rampion. 

Rapunculus  ( Hemifphericus )  capitulo  fubrotundo, 
foliis  linearibus  integerrimis.  Rampion  with  roundiflj 
heads ,  and  linear  entire  leaves.  Rapunculus  folio  gra- 
mineo.  Tourn.  Inft.  113.  Rampion  with  a  Grafs  leaf . 

■  Rapunculus  (P aucifloru  N  capitulo  fubfoliofo,  foliis 
omnibus  lanceolatis.  Rampion  with  heads  which  are 
leafy,  and  all  the  leaves  fpear-Jhaped.  Rapunculus  Al- 
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pinus  parvus  comofus.  J.  B.  2.  p.  Sir.  Small,  Alpha, 
hairy  Rampion. 

5.  Rapunculus  (Orbicularus)  capitulo  fubrotundo,  foliis 
ferratis  radicalibus  cordatis.  Rampion  with  roundifh 
heads  and  fawed  leaves,  the  lower  ones  of  which  are 
heart-fhaped.  Rapunculus  flore  globofo,  purpureo. 
J.  B.  2.  810.  Rampion  with  a  purple  globular  flower. 
Thefe  are  all  of  them  hardy  plants,  which  will  thrive 
in  the  open  air.  They  are  propagated  by  feed, 
which  Ihould  be  fown  in  autumn,  for  if  they  are  kept 
out  of  the  ground  till  the  fpring,  they  frequently 
fail,  or  at  leaft  lie  a  year  in  the  ground.  Thefe  feeds 
Ihould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  frefh  undunged  earth 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not 
thrive  fo  well  when  they  are  tranfplanted  ;  therefore 
the  beft  method  is  to  make  fmall  drills  crofs  the 
bed  about  eighteen  inches  afunder,  and  low  the  feeds 
therein  •,  then  cover  them  lightly  over  with  earth,  for 
if  they  are  buried  too  deep,  they  will  rot  in  the 
ground.  In  the  following  fpring  the  plants  will 
come  up,  when  they  Ihould  be  diligently  weeded, 
which  is  all  the  care  they  require ;  only  they  Ihould  be 
thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  fo  as  to  leave  them 
fix  or  feven  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  afterward 
they  require  no  farther  attention  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds.  In  June  the  plants  will  flower, 
and  if  the,  fummer  prove  favourable,  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  ripe,  feeds. 

As  thefe  plants  do  not  continue  above  two  or  three 
years,  there  Ihould  be  feeds  fown  every  other  year 
to  continue  the  forts,  for  they  are  plants  which  re¬ 
quire  little  trouble  to  cultivate  them,  and  their  flow¬ 
ers  make  a  pretty  variety  in  large  gardens,  therefore 
they  may  be  allowed  a  place  amongft  other  hardy 
flowers. 

RAPUNTIUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  163.  tab  51/ 
Lobelia.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  897.  Rampions,  or  Cardi- 
nal’s-flower. 

Ijhe  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  five 
linear  fegments,  the  two  upper  being  larger  than  the  other. 
The  flower  is  of  one  petal  •,  it  hath  a  long  cylindrical  tube 
which  is  a  little  curved,  and  divided  at  the  brim  into  five 
fegments,  two  of  which  compofe  the  upper  lip ,  and  are 
fmaller  than  the  three  lower  which  compofe  the  under  ; 
it  hath  five  awl-fhapedflamina  the  length  of  the  tubs,  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  fummits  which  coalefce  at  the  top  in 
form  of  a  cylinder,  but  open  in  five  parts  at  their  bafe, 
having  an  acute  germen fituated  below  the  flower ,  fupporting 
a  cylindrical  ftyle  crowned  by  a  hairy  obtufe  ftigma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  capjule  opening  at  the 
top ,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Tournefort’s  third  clafs,  which  includes  the  herbs 
with  an  anomalous  flower  of  one  petal,  having  a  tube 
ending  in  a  tongue.  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  the 
plants  of  this  genus  to  that  of  Plumier’s  Lobelia, 
making  them  but  one  genus ;  but,  as  the  Lobelia  of 
Plunder  has  a  flelhy  berry  inclofing  a  ftone  with  two 
feeds,  and  the  Rapuntium  hath  a  dry  capfule,  they 
Ihould  be  feparated. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rapuntium  (Cardinalis)  caule  eredto,  foliis  lanceola¬ 
tis  ferratis,  fpica  terminali.  Cardinals  flower  with  an 
eredi  ftalk ,  fpear-fhaped  fawed  leaves,  and  a  fpike  of flow¬ 
ers  terminating  the  ftalk.  Rapuntium  maximum,  coc- 
cineo  fpicato  flore.  Col.  in  Rech.  880.  The  largeft 
Rapuntium  with  a  fpike  of  fcarlet  flowers ,  commonly  call¬ 
ed  f carle  t  Cardinal's  flower. 

2.  Rapuntium  ( Siphiliticum )  caule  eredto,  foliis  ovato- 
lanceolatis  crenatis,  ealycum  fin u bus  reflexis.  Cardi¬ 
nal' s-flower  with  an  ere £1  ftalk,  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  cre- 
nated  leaves ,  and  the  finufes  of  the  empalement s  reflexed. 
Rapuntium  Americanum,  flore  dilute  casruleo.  H.R. 
Par.  105.  American  Cardinal s -flower  with  a  pale  blue 
flower,  commonly  called  the  blue  Cardinal' s-flower. 

3.  Rapuntium  {Cliff or tiatium)  caule  eredto,  foliis  cor¬ 
datis  oblolete  dentatis  petiolatis,  floribus  fparlis  thyrfo 
longiffimo.  Cardinal’ s  flower  with  an  erect  ftalk,  heart- 
fhaped  leaves  which  are  fomewhat  indented ,  with  foot- 

1 1  G  ftalks. 
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Jlalks ,  and  the  longefl  fpike  of  flowers  which  are  placed 
thinly.  Rapuntium  Americanum  trachelii  folio,  flore 
purpurafcente.  Plum.  Cat.  5.  American  Cardinal’ s- 
flower ,  with  a  Throat-wort  leaf  and  a  purplifh  flower. 

4.  Rapuntium  ( Urens )  caule  eredto,  foliis  inferioribus 
fubrotundis  crenatis,  fuperioribus  lanceolatis  ferratis, 
fpica  terminal!.  Rapuntium  with  an  eredi  ftalk ,  the  lower 
leaves  rcundifh  and  crenated ,  the  upper  fp ear -fh aped  and 
flawed ,  and  a  fpike  of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalk.  Ra¬ 
puntium  urens,  folonienfe.  H.  R.  Bloes.  Stinging  Car¬ 
dinal'  s -flower  of  Blois. 

5.  Rapuntium  (. Inflatum )  caule  eredto,  foliis  cvatis  fub- 
ferratis,  pedunculo  longioribus,  capfulis  inflatis.  Car¬ 
dinal’ s-flower  with  an  erect  ftalk ,  oval  leaves  which  are 
fomewhat  flawed  and  longer  than  the  foot-ftalks ,  and 
fwelling  feed-vejfels.  Lobelia  caule  eredto  brachiato, 
foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  obfolete  incifis,  capfulis  infla¬ 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  500.  Lobelia  with  an  erect  branching 
ftalk ,  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  a  Utile  cut,  and  fwollen 
feed-vcffels. 

6.  Rapuntium  ( Hirtum )  foliis  ovalibus  crenatis  lanatis, 
fieri  bus  lateralibus  folitariis.  Cardinal' s-flower  with 
oval  crenated  leaves  which  are  downy ,  and  flowers  grow¬ 
ing flngly  from  thefldes  of  the  Jlalks.  Rapuntium  foliis 
fubrotundis  hirtis,  flore  ex  alis  folitario.  Burm.  Afr. 
1  o  ',  tab.  40.  Rapuntium  with  roundifh  hairy  leaves ,  and 

folitary  flowers  proceeding  from  their  wings. 

7.  Rapuntium  ( Longiflorum )  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis, 

pedunculis  breviffimis  lateralibus  tubo  corollas  lon- 
giflimo.  Cardinal’ s-flower  with  fpear-fhaped  indented 

leaves,  very  fhort  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers  which  proceed 
from  the  ftdes  of  the  Jlalks,  and  a  very  long  tube  to  the 
petal.  Rapunculus  aquaticus,  foliis  cichorii  flore 
albo  tubo  longiffimo.  "Sloan.  Hift.  Jam.  1.  p.  158. 
Aquatic  Rampion  with  a  Cicory  leaf ,  and  a  white  flower 
having  the  longefl  tube. 

8.  Rapuntium  ( Erinum )  caule  patulo  ramofo  foliis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  fubdentatis,  pedunculis  longiflimis.  Rapun¬ 
tium  with  a  fpreading  branching  ftalk,  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
which  are  fomewhat  indented,  and  very  long  foot-ftalks  to 
the  flowers.  Campanula  minor  Africana,  erini  facie, 
flore  violaceo,  caulibus  eredtis.  H.  L.  no.  Smaller 
African  Bell-flower  with  the  appearance  of  Erinus,  a  Vio¬ 
let  flower ,  and  an  upright  Jlalk. 

9.  Rapuntium  ( Erinoides )  caulibus  procumbentibus, 
foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis,  pedunculis  lateralibus.  Car¬ 
dinal’  s-flower  with  trailing  Jlalks,  fpear-Jhaped  flawed 
leaves,  and  foot-Jlalks proceeding  from  their  ftdes.  Cam¬ 
panula  minor  Africana,  erini  facie,  caulibus  procum¬ 
bentibus.  H.  L.  108.  Smaller  African  Bell-flower  with 
the  appearance  of  Erinus,  and  trailing  Jlalks. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  rivers 
and  ditches  in  great  part  of  North  America,  but  has 
been  many  years  cultivated  in  the  European  gardens 
for  the  great  beauty  of  its  fcarlet  flowers.  The  root 
is  compofed  of  many  white  flefhy  fibres ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  oblong,  a  little  flawed,  and  of  a  dark  pur¬ 
plifh  colour  on  their  upper  fide ;  the  (talks  are  eredt, 
and  rife  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  they  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  about  three  inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  a  little 
flawed  on  their  edges,  having  very  (hort  foot-ftalks, 
and  are  placed  alternately  •,  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by 
a  fpike  of  flowers  of  an  exceeding  beautiful  fcarlet 
colour ;  thefe  have  a  pretty  long  tube,  which  is  a 
little  incurved,  but  at  the  top  is  cut  longitudinally  in¬ 
to  five  fegments  •,  two  upper,  which  are  the  frnalleft, 
are  greatly  reflexed,  the  three  under  which  form  the 
lower  lip,  are  larger,  and  fpread  open.  Thefe  appear 
the  latter  end  of  July  and  in  Auguft,  when  they  make 
a  fine  appearance  for  a  month  or  more,  and  when  the 
autumn  proves  favourable,  they  will  produce  good 
feeds  here. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  when  they  ripen 
in  England,  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  in  pots  filled 
with  rich  kitchen-garden  earth,  and  placed  under  a 
common  hot-bed  frame  ;  or,  if  the  feeds  come  from 
the  country  where  the  plants  grow  naturally,  they 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  fame  way  as  foon  as  they  ar¬ 
rive,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring, 
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they  will  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they  ve  - 
tate.  The  pots  in  which  thefe  feeds  are  fown  (hoi  ( 
be  expofed  to  the  open  air  at  all  times  when  the  w  . 
ther  is  mild,  but  they  muft  be  fereened  from  - 
froft,  and  the  very  hard  rain  in  winter.  In  the  fpr  r 
the  plants  will  appear,  when  they  fhould  have  ■ 
much  free  air  as  pofiible  in  mild  weather,  and  if  :  * 
fpring  proves  dry,  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefl  I- 
with  water.  As  foon  as  they  are  fit  to  remove,  tl  l 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  fil  Is 
with  the  fame  rich  earth,  and  placed  in  the  fin  > 
till  they  have  taken  new  root  •,  then  they  may  ; 
placed  where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun, 
which  fituation  they  may  remain  till  autumn.  Duri  • 
the  fummer,  they  muft  be  duly  watered  in  dry  wi  |’ 
ther,  and  when  the  roots  have  filled  the  pots,  tl 
fhould  be  removed  into  larger.  In  autumn  they  m 
be  placed  under  a  common  frame  to  fereen  the 
from  hard  froft,  but  they  fhould  enjoy  the  open 
at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  mild.  The  fpri 
following  they  fhould  be  new  potted,  and  plac 
where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun,  always  c 
ferving  to  water  them  duly  in  dry  weather,  whi 
will  caufe  their  (talks  to  be  ftronger,  and  produj 
larger  fpikes  of  flowers  in  Auguft.  Thefe  will  con! 
nue  long  in  beauty,  if  they  are  not  too  much  el 
pofed  to  the  fun,  and,  if  the  autumn  proves  war:, 
the  feeds  will  ripen  well  in  England.  The  roots  ! 
this  plant  will  fometimes  laft  two  or  three  years,  ai 
produce  offsets  for  increafe,  but  they  will  not  flov. 
fo  ftrong  as  the  feedling  plants,  therefore  an  annu 
fupply  of  them  fhould  be  railed.  There  are  mar 
who  propagate  this  plant  by  cutting  their  (talks  in 
proper  lengths,  and  plant  them  in  pots  filled  wit 
good  earth,  or  into  an  eaft  border,  covering  the, 
clofe  with  glaflfes.  Thefe  frequently  take  root,  1 
produce  young  plants,  but  they  are  not  fo  good  ; 
the  feedlings. 

The  plants  of  this  fort  will  live  in  the  full  ground  i 
they  are  protedted  from  hard  froft  in  winter,  and  the 
will  flower  ftronger  than  thofe  in  pots. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  atCampeachy,  fror 
whence  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar  fent  the  feeds 
this  hath  a  fibrous  root  like  the  firft.  Theftalksar’ 
much  larger,  and  rife  a  foot  higher  ;  they  are  clofe 
ly  garnifhed  with  leaves  which  are  above  four  inche 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  very  fmooth  and  er 
tire,  ending  in  acute  points ;  they  are  terminate 
by  fhort  fpikes  of  flowers  which  are  larger  than  thoi 
of  the  firft  fort,  but  are  of  the  fame  beautiful  fcarlt 
colour,  and  appear  about  the  fame  time  with  them., 
This  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  th 
firft,  but  the  plants  are  not  fo  hardy,  therefore  requirj: 
to  be  placed  in  a  moderate  ftove  in  winter,  and  i 
fummer  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  deep  frame,  wheij 
they  may  be  covered  with  glades  in  bad  weather,  bu; 
enjoy  the  free  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather  i 
favourable.  With  this  management  the  plants  flow:) 
ered  very  well  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  but  they  diijj 
notperfedt  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  but  haj 
been  long  an  inhabitant  of  the  Englifh  gardens  thil 
hath  a  perennial  fibrous  root.  The  leaves  are  fmoott  5 
oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and  a  little  indented  on  theij 
edges  ;  the  (talks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  arj 
garnifhed  with  leaves  like  thofe  at  the  bottom,  whic> 
are  gradually  fmaller  to  the  top,  fitting  clofe  to  thj 
ftalk.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  thj 
leaves ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  havl 
large  empalements  whofe  edges  are  reflexed  ;  the! 
appear  a  little  earlier  in  July  than  the  firft  fort,  anf 
the  feeds  frequently  ripen  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft  fort,  an* 
the  plants  require  the  fame  culture.  _  I 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  fror| 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  the  feeds ;  this  S 
an  annual  plant.  The  ftalk  rifes  about  a  foot  higll 
then  divides  into  four  or  five  fmaller,  which  grof 
eredt:.  The  lower  part  is  garnifhed  with  heart-fhapej 
fmooth  leaves,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  an| 
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•ee  quarters  (Jf  an  inch  broad  at  the  bafe,  leffening 
a  point  at  the  end they  have  fmall  indentures  on 
•ir  borders,  and  (land  upon  ihort  foot-ftalks.  The 
per  {lender  ftalks  are  thinly  garnifhed  with  fmall 
mlilh  flowers  to  the  top,  and  thefe  are  fucceeded 
knall  feed-veflfels  which  ripen  in  autumn.  When 
,  feeds  are  permirted  to  fcatter  on  the  pots  which 
nd  near  them,  and  thofe  are  fheltered  from  the 
,ft  the  plants  will  come  up  plentifully  the  follow- 
r  fprino-  •  or,  if  they  are  fown  in  pots  in  autumn, 
d  {heltered  in  the  winter,  the  plants  will  arife  the 
lowino-  fpring;  and  thefe  ftiould  be  tranfplanted  in-  • 
feparate  fmall  pots*  placing  them  under  a  frame, 
rere  they  will  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  their 
■ds  will  ripen  in  September*  and  the  plants  will 

en  decay.  . 

he  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  forefts  about  Blois 

France  •,  this  is  an  annual  plant.  The  root  is  com- 
>fed  of  many  fleftiy  fibres  •,  the  ftalk  rifes  about  two 
et  high,  and  is  garniftied  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
ar  three  inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  middle  •, 
ey  are  very  thin,  and  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  fit¬ 
ter  clofe  to  the  ftalk  •,  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is 
irnifhed  with  very  fmall  leaves,  and  from  their  bafe 
ife  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  blue  colour, 
hefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
?d-veflfels  with  holes  at  the  top*  which  are  filled 
ith  fmall  red  feeds. 

he  feeds  of  this  plant  ftiould  be  fown  in  autumn  in 
)ts  filled  with  loamy  earth,  and  placed  under  a  hot- 
id  frame  in  winter,  and  when  they  come  up  in  the 
rino-,  they  ftiould  be  tranfplanted  either  into  a  bor- 
;r  of  foft  loamy  earth,  or  into  feparate  pots,  Ihading 
em  till  they  have  taken  new  root  •,  and  afterward 
e  mull  be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather,  which  will 
ufe  them  to  flower  ftrong,  and  produce  good  feeds 
inually. 

he  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  •, 
is  is  a  biennial  plant  in  England,  which  rarely 
>wers  the  fame- year  as  the  plants  come  up,  but  de- 
ys  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  The  ftalks  of  this 
e  channelled  and  hairy  ;  they  grow  ered  to  the 
:ight  of  two  feet,  and  are  garnilhed  with  thin  oval 
aves  about  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the 
iddle,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  of  a  light 
een,  and  a  little  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flow- 
s  ftand  upon  long  {lender  foot-ftalks  which  come 
at  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  form  a  loofe 
like  which  terminate  the  ftalk  •,  they  are  fmall,  and 
f  a  light  blue  colour.  This  flowers  in  July,  and 
le  feeds  ripen  in  September.  This  is  propagated  by 
eds,  which  ftiould  be  fown  in  autumn,  in  pots  filled 
ith  rich  earth,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
rft  fort. 

'he  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
lope  •,  this  is  a  biennial  plant ;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot 
nd  a  half  high,  they  are  covered  with  a  hairy  down, 
nd  are  purplifti  toward  the  bottom  •,  the  leaves  are 
val,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and  a 
{uarter  broad,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  a  little  hairy 
>n  their  under  lide,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The 
lowers  ftand  upon  long  fiender  foot-ftalks,  which 
:ome  out  from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves,  fometimes 
>ne  proceeding  from  a  joint,  and  at  others  they  come 
jut  oppofite  on  each  fide  the  ftalk,  each  foot-ftalk 
'uftaining  one  pale  blue  flower,-  which  being  fmall 
makes  but  little  appearance.  This  flowers  about  the 
Tame  time  with  the  former,  and  may  be  propagated 
in  the  fame  way. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  places,  on 
moft  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies.  This  is  alfo 
a  biennial  plant,  whofe  root  is  compofed  of  a  few 
ftrong  ligneous  fibres,  which  ftrike  deep  in  the  ground l; 
the  ftalk  rifes  about  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  and  is 
clofely  garniftied  with  leaves  on  every  fide  •,  thefe  are 
four  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  very  deeply 
indented  on  their  edges  ;  they  are  hairy,  of  a  deep 
green,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  at  every  joint  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  very  {hort  foot-ftalks-,  the  tube  of  the 
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flower  is  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  very  {lender, 
and  is  deeply  cut  at  the  top  into  five  fegments,  which 
fpread  open  ;  they  are  white,  and  appear  in  June,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  turgid  feed-vcffels,  crowned  by  the 
five  fegments  of  the  petal,  having  three  holes  at  the 
top,  and  filled  with  fmall  grayifh  feeds.  The  feeds 
of  this  fort  ftiould  be  fown  foon  after  it  is  ripe,  in 
pots  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan- 
bed  in  the  ftove,  oblerving  to  refreih  the  earth  fre¬ 
quently  with  water.  In  the  fpring  thefe  pots  may  be 
removed,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  which  will 
foon  bring  up  the  plants :  when  thefe  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  ftiould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fepa¬ 
rate  fmall  pot  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  frefti  hot-bed,  {hading  them  from  the  fun  till  they 
have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  may  be  treated  in 
the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame 
country,  giving  them  a  large  {hare  6f  air  in  warm 
weather,  and  frequently  refreftiing  them  with  water. 
In  autumn  the  plants  muft  be  plunged  into  the  tan- 
bed  of  the  ftove,  where  they  will  flower  the  follow¬ 
ing  fummer  and  produce  ripe  feeds,  foon  after  which 
the  plants  will  decay.  If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are 
brought  from  the  Weft- Indies,  they  fhould  be  fown 
as  foon  as  they  arrive,  in  pots  filled  with  rich  earth  ; 
and  if  it  happens  in  the  winter,  the  pots  fhould  be 
plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove  •,  but  if  it  is  in 
the  fpring  or  fummer,  they  may  be  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  in  the  common  frames.  Thefe  feeds  when, 
fown  in  the  fpring,  feldom  grow  the  fame  year,  there¬ 
fore  the  following  autumn  the  pots  Ihould  be  remov¬ 
ed  into  the  ftove,  and  managed  according  to  the  above 
directions. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant ;  the  ftalks  are  (lender, 
branching,  and  fpread  out  on  every  fide ;  they  rife 
about  a  foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  which  are  indented  on  their  edges, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  fmall 
and  blue  ;  they  ftand  Upon  very  (lender  long  foot- 
ftalks,  and  appear  in  July thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  roundilh  feed-veflels,  filled  with  fmall  feeds 
which  ripen  in  September.  If  the  feeds  of  this  fort 
are  fown  in  autumn,  they  will  fucceed  much  better 
than  when  they  are  fown  in  fpring  :  thefe  may  be 
fown  in  pots,  and  (heltered  under  a  common  hot-bed 
frame  in  winter,  expofing  them  to  the  open  air  at  all 
times  in  mild  weather,  but  fcreening  them  from  the 
froft  •,  and  in  the  fpring,  the  pots  {hould  be  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will  foon  bring  up 
the  plants  ;  when  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with 
rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed 
again,  (hading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
new  root  •,  then  they  muft  have  a  large  {hare  of  free 
air  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  mild  ;  and  as  the 
plants  grow  ftrong,  they  (hould  be  gradually  harden¬ 
ed  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  be 
removed  in  June,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  fitua- 
tion,  where  they  will  flower  in  July,  and  if  the  feafon 
proves  favourable,  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  September  ; 
but  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  cold,  it  will  be  proper 
to  remove  one  or  two  plants  into  a  glafs-cafe,  to  ob¬ 
tain  good  feeds. 

The"tenth.  fort  comes  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 
this  hath  trailing  ftalks,  and  the  leaves  are  fawed  on 
their  edges,  and  the  foot-ftalks  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  laft 
fort.  It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  laft. 

RAUVOLFIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  19.  tab.  40. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  259. 

The  name  was  given  to  this  genus  of  plants  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Plumier,  who  was  the  perfon  that  difcovered  it 
in  America,  in  honour  of  Leonard  Rauvolf,  who  was 
a  curious  botanift,  and  flourifhed  about  the  year  1583. 
He  travelled  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  feveral  other 
places  in  the  eaft,  and  publifhed  his  travels  in  High 
Dutch,  which  were  tranllated  into  Englilh  under  the 
infpedion  of  the  great  Mr.  Ray. 
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The  Characters  are, 

! The  flower  has  a  f mall  permanent  empalement  ofl  one  leaf , 
cut  into  five  fegmcnts  at  the  top.  "The  petal  is  funnel- 
fhaped ;  the  tube  is  cylindrical ,  globular  at  the  bafe ,  and 
is  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  parts.  It  has  five  fiamina 
which  are  a  little  floor  ter  than  the  tube ,  terminated  by 
ere  id  fummits ,  and  a  roundiflo  germen  fupporting  a  jhort 
ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  headed  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  globular  berry  with  two  cells ,  inclofing  one  com - 
preffed  feed  in  each. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  find  leftion  of 
Linnaeus's  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rauvolfia  ( Canefcens )  fubpubefcens.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
303.  Hairy  Rauvolfia.  Rauvolfia  tetraphylla  latifo- 
lia.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  19.  Broad  four-leaved  Rauvolfia. 

2.  Rauvolfia  ( Nitida )  glaberrima  nitidiflima.  Lin.  Sp. 
303.  Smooth  neat  Rauvolfia.  Rauvolfia  tetraphylla 
anguftifolia.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  19.  Narrow  four-leaved 
Rauvolfia. 

Both  thefe  forts  grow  naturally  in  the  warmeft  parts 
of  America ;  Mr.  Robert  Millar  fent  the  feeds  of 
them  from  Carthagena  in  New  Spain,  where  he  ob- 
ferved  the  lhrubs  growing  in  great  plenty.  Thefe  rife 
with  leveral  ligneous  ftalks  from  the  foot,  which  grow 
feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  fmall  fide 
branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth  green  bark  when 
young,  but  as  they  are  older  their  bark  changes  to  a 
gray.  The  leaves  are  placed  by  fours  at  each  joint 
round  the  branches  thole  of  the  firft  fort  are  two 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad 
in  the  middle,  a  little  hairy,  of  a  light  green,  and 
have  a  few.  flight  indentures  on  their  edges  ;  the 
leaves  of  the  other  fort  are  full  as  long,  but  are  a 
third  part  narrower,  of  a  thinner  fubftance,  and  much 
fmoother.  Thefe  differences  continue  in  the  plants 
which  are  raifed  from  feeds,  for  I  have  feveral  times 
propagated  them  both  from  feeds,  and  have  con- 
ftantly  found  the  feeds  produce  the  fame  as  the 
plants  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  flowers  are 
produced  on  flender  foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves they  are  tubulous,  and  globular 
at  their  bafe,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  berries 
about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  Privet,  which  turn  black 
when  they  are  ripe.  Thefe  plants  flower  moft  part 
of  the  fummer,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  autumn  and 
winter  ;  the  leaves  and  ftalks  of  thefe  plants  have  a 
milky  juice,  which  flows  out  if  they  are  broken. 
Thefe  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  for  if  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  the  plants  rarely 
come  up  the  fame  year  *,  and  this  is  frequently  the  cafe 
with  thofe  feeds  which  are  brought  to  England. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  fill¬ 
ed  with  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark  ;  for  as  they  are  very  hard,  fo  they  fre¬ 
quently  remain  a  long  time  in  the  ground  ;  therefore 
when  they  are  in  pots,  they  may  be  fhifted  from  one 
bed  to  another  as  their  heat  decays.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  water,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them  in  larcre 
quantities  ;  for  as  the  plants  are  fucculent  and  full  of 
a  milky  juice,  fo  they  are  in  danger  of  rotting  with 
too  much  moifture.  They  fhould  alflo  have  a  lame 
fhare  of  frefti  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather 
and  when  they  are  about  two  inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled 
with  frefh  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  until 
they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  time  they 
fhould  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  in 
proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  In  this 
hot-bed  the  plants  may  remain  till  toward  Michael¬ 
mas,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  ftove 
and  plunged  into  the  tanners  bark,  where  they  muft 

be  kept  warm,  and  not  have  too  much  moifture 
cold  weather. 
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they  fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the  ftove-  a 
they  are  continued  in  the  bark-bed,  they  will  tl 
■  much  fafter  than  when  they  are  placed  on  ftands 
dry  ftove.  But  in  the  fummer  feafon  they  {ft 
have  a  large  fhare  of  frefh  air  admitted  to  them 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  muft  be  now  and  then  w’a 
with  a  fponge,  to  clear  them  from  the  fifth  thev 
apt  to  contradt  -,  which,  if  buffered  to  remain  ‘ 
retard  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Where  due  ca 
taken  of  them,  they  will  thrive  very  faft  aruj 
fecond  year  will  produce  flowers,  and  continu-  \ 
do  for  many  years,  and  will  .perfedt  their  fted 
England.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  curd 
which  fhould  be  laid  to  dry  for  two  or  three' 
before  they  are  planted  ;  and  then  fhould  be  pft]n 
into  a  moderate  hot- bed  of  tanners  bark,  obfe-\ 
to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  root,  after  w 
time  they  may  be  treated  as  the  feedlino-  Dlantc 
RESEDA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  423.  tab.  238 
Gen.  Plant.  535.  Baftard-rocket. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  cut  into 
veral  fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom ,  and  is  perman 
The  petals  of  the  flower  are  unequal,  and  generally  tr 
having  a  honey  gland  on  their  bafe  the  length  of  the 
palement .  The  honey  glands  are  plain ,  erett,  andprodo 
from  the  upper  fide  of  the  receptacle,  between  the 
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As  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  very  hot  countries,  they 
not  “>  the-  open  air  in  England,  therefore 


fixteen  fhort  ftamina,  terminated  by  erect  obtufe  fummi 
and  a  gibbous  germen  fitting  upon  very  jhort  fly, les,  crew 
by  a  fing le  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  e 
bous  angular  capfule  of  one  cell,  with  an  aperture  beti 
the  ftyles,  filled  with  kidney  fio  aped  feeds  faft  ened  to  the 
files  of  the  capfule. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedlion’ 
Linnaeus's  eleventh  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  pkr 
whofe  flowers  have  from  eleven  to  nineteen  flamil 
and  three  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Reseda  ( Vulgaris )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  integris  ; 
teinis  floribus  tetragynis.  Baftard-rocket  with  win 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  entire,  placed  alternate ,  and  ha- 
four  ftyles  to  the  flower.  Refeda  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  10 
Common  Baftard-rocket. 

2.  Reseda  ( Crifipa )  foliis  omnibus  trifidis,  inferiorib 
,  pinnatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  213.  Baftard-rocket  with  all  t 

leaves  trifid,  and  the  lower  ones  winged.  Refeda  crifj 
Gallica.  Bocc.  Sic.  77.  French  curled  Baftard-rocket! 
.  Reseda  ( Phyteuma )  foliis  integris  trilobifque,  calyc 
bus  fexpartitis  maximis.  Hort.  Cliff.  412.  Baflan 
rocket  with  entire  and  trifid  leaves,  and  the  Iciiyeft  ei 
palement  to  the  flower.  Refeda  minor  vulgaris.  Touri 
Inft.  R.  H.  413.  Leffer  common  Baftard-rocket. 
Reseda  ( Undata )  floribus  trigynis,  tetragynifque  c; 
lycibus  quinquepartitis,  foliis  pinnatis  undulads.  Lii 
Sp.  Plant.  644.  Baftard-rocket  with  trifid  and  quadrij, 
flowers,  whofe  empalement s  are'  cut  into  five  parts,  ah 
winged  waved  leaves.  Refeda  minor  alba,  denratis  fc 
liis.  Barrel.  Icon.  588.  Smaller  white  Bajlard-rocki 
with  indented  leaves. 

S-  Reseda  {Alba)  foliis  pinnatis,  floribus  tetragynis,  ca 
lycibus  fexpartitis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  645.  Hort.  Upfa 
149.  Baftard-rocket  with  winged  leaves,  flowers  bavin 
four  ftyles ,  and  an  empalement  cut  into  fix  parts.  Refed 
foliis  calcitrapa;  flore  albo.  Mor.  Hort.  R.  Bl.  Baj 
tard-rocket  with  Star  Thiftle  leaves ,  and  a  white  flower ■ 
6.  Reseda  ( Odorata )  foliis  integris  trilobifque,  calycibn 
florum  aequantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  646.  Baftan 
rocket  with  entire  three-lobed  leaves,  whofe  empalement  1 
equal  with  the  petals  of  the  flo  wer,  commonly  called  fwet 
Refeda ,  or  Mignonette  d’ Egypt. 

Reseda  ( Canefcens )  foliis  fubulatis  fparfls.  Sauv 
Monfp.  41.  Baftard-rocket  with  awl-jhaped  leaves  place 
thinly.  Sefamoides  flore  albo,  foliis  canefcectibu: 
Tourn  Inft.  R.  PI.  424.  Bafiard  Sefamum  with  a  whit 
flower  and  hoary  leaves. 

8.  Reseda  ( Luteola )  foliis  lanceolatis  integris,  calycibu 
quadrifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  448.  Baftard-rocket  wit- 
fpear -fio aped  entire  leaves ,  and  quadrifid  empalement s.  L 
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daherba  falicis  folio.  C.  B.  P.  100.  Dyer's  Weed , 
wild  Woad ,  oz/Zei  Wc/i/. 

ie  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
ly,  and  Spain.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  which 
wers  and  feeds  the  fecond  year,  and  perifhes  foon 
er.  The  root  is  long,  white,  and  a  little  ligneous ; 
;  leaves  are  unequally  winged,  and  the  lobes  are 
ire  •,  the  ftalks  are  channelled,  rifing  tv/o  feet  high, 
-nifhed  with  leaves  like  thofe  below,  but  are  fmall- 
and  are  terminated  by  long  loofe  fpikes  of  pale 
low  flowers,  compofed  of  feveral  unequal  petals  •, 

-  tWo  upper  are  the  largeft,  the  fide  ones  lefs,  and 
;  lower  are  fo  fmall  as  to  be  fcarce  confpicuous ; 
>y  are  all  of  a  Angular  figure,  and  appear  as  if  one 
f  came  out  of  two  others.  In  the  middle  are  fi¬ 
led  many  ftamina  terminated  by  yellow  fummits, 
i  at  the  bottom  a  three-cornered  germen,  which 
erward  turns  to  a  three-cornered  feed-veflfel,  hav- 
:  three  or  four  holes  at  the  top,  and  filled  with 
ck  feeds. 


ie  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  chalky  land  in 
,ny  parts  of  England,  and  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
:  common  fort,  it  being  our  common  fort  in  Eng- 
d,  but  the  former  is  more  common  abroad,  and 
o  titled  ;  the  lower  leaves  of  this  ate  winged,  and 
ay  lobe  is  cut  into  three  fmall  parts,  and  are 
•led,  having  fome  fmall  indentures  on  their  edges, 
ie  ftalks  rife  about  the  fame  height  as  thofe  of  the 
mer,  and  are  terminated  by  longer  and  loofer 
ces  of  flowers  •,  the  flowers  are  paler  and  approach 
i  white.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
September. 

e  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
1  Italy  •,  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  has  general- 
i  Angle  flefhy  tap-root  running  deep  in  the  ground, 
ding  out  feveral  trailing  ftalks  near  a  foot  long, 
ich  divide  into  fmaller  branches,  garnifhed  with 


ill  leaves,  fome  of  which  are  wedge-fhaped  and 
ire,  others  are  cut  into  three  obtufe  legments.  The 
Is  of  the  branches  are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of 
vers,  ftanding  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The 
palement  of  the  flower  is  large,  divided  into  fix 
ments  almoft  to  the  bottom  ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
l  fli aped  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  It  flowers  in 
,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn, 
e  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain  •, 
is  a  biennial  plant,  the  lower  leaves  are  unequally 
lged,  fome  of  the  intermediate  lobes  or  fegments 
ng  much  lefs  than  the  others,  and  of  different 
pes.  The  ftalks  rife  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  gar- 
red  with  fmaller  difformed  winged  leaves,  indented 
their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  (lender 
fe  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  fmall 
1  w7hite,  of  the  fame  fhape  with  the  others,  appear- 
in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September, 
le  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  ; 
is  a  biennial  plant ;  the  lower  leaves  are  large, 
nged,  and  compofed  of  many  narrow  lobes  or  feg- 
:nts  placed  alternate,  which  are  of  a  grayifh  co- 
.ir ;  the  ftalks  rife  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
garnifhed  with  the  like  leaves,  which  diminiih  in 
r  fize  to  the  top  ;  the  ftalks  are  terminated  by 
rrter  and  thicker  fpikes  of  flowers  than  either  of  the 
rmer,  which  are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
her  fpecies.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
Auguft. 

re  fixth  fort  is  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in  Egypt ; 

feeds' of  this  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Adrian  Van 
ryen,  the  late  profeffor  of  botany  at  Leyden.  The 
ot  of  this  plant  is  compofed  of  many  ftrong  fibres, 
ich  run  deep  in  the  ground,  from  which  come  out 
reral  ftalks  about  a  foot  long,  which  divide  into 
anyfmall  branches  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  ob- 
ng  leaves,  fome  of  which  are  entire,  and  others  are 
vided  into  three  parts ;  they  are  about  two  inches 
ng,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  mid- 
e,  ending  in  oval  points,  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
he  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end 
the  branches ;  they  (land  upon  pretty  long  foot- 


ftalks,  have  large  empalements,  and  arc  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  white  colour,  and  l'mell  very  like  frefh  Rafp- 
berries,  which  occafions  its  being  much  cultivated  in 
the  Englifli  gardens.  This  plant  is  fo  like  the  third 
fort,  as  to  be  taken  for  the  fame  by  fome,  but  the 
flowers  of  the  third  have  no  fcent  •,  fo  that  thofe  who 
have  been  impofed  on,  by  having  the  feeds  of  the  third 
fort  fent  them  for  this,  have  fuppofed  the  plant  was 
degenerated. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains 
in.  Spain;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which 
arife  a  few  (lender  ligneous  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  which  are  thinly  garnifhed  with  linear  obtufe 
leaves,  of  a  grayifh  colour  •,  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalk  is  garnilhed  for  a  good  length  with  fmall,  whitifh, 
purple  flowers,  ranged  in  a  very  loofe  fpike,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  ftalk.  Thefe  appear  the  latter  end  of  May, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  eighth  fort  growrs  naturally  upon  dry  banks  and 
old  walls  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  is  cultivated 
in  fome  places  for  the  dyer’s  ufe.  This  is  now  gene¬ 
rally  believed  to  be  the  plant,  with  which  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  ifland  painted  themfelves,  and  not 
the  Woad,  as  has  been  by  fome  fuppofed  ;  for  the 
Dyer’s  Weed  is  a  native  here,  whereas  the  Woad  has 
been  fince  introduced  into  this  country.  This  is  a  bi¬ 
ennial  plant  ;  the  root  is  compofed  of  a  few  ligneous 
fibres ;  the  leaves  are  four  inches  long,  and  half  an 
inch  broad,  entire,  and  ending  in  obtufe  points  ;  thefe 
the  firft  year  fpread  circularly  near  the  ground,  and 
have  fome  gentle  wavings  on  their  edges ;  the  ftalks 
rife  three  feet  high,  and  are  garniftred  with  leaves  of 
the  fame  flhape  with  thofe  at  bottom.  They  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  long  loofe  fpikes  of  yellowiffi  flowers, 
which  appear  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September. 

The  five  forts  firft  mentioned,  and  alfo  the  feventh, 
are  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens  except  for  the  fake 
of  variety,  having  very  little  beauty  to  recommend 
them,  and  being  of  no  ufe  ;  but  whoever  has  a  mmd 
to  have  them,  need  only  fow  their  feeds  in  autumn, 
and  when  the  plants  come  up,  if  they  are  thinned  and 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  it  is  all  the  culture  they  re¬ 
quire  and  if  their  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  in  plenty,  and  fometimes  become 
troublefome  weeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  fixth  fort  (hould  be  fown  on  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed  in  March,  and  when  the  plants  are 
ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  pricked 
out  upon  another  moderate  hot-bed  to  bring  them 
forward  ;  but  they  (hould  have  a  large  (hare  of  air  in 
warm  weather,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  weak. 
About  the  latter  end  of  May  the  plants  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  out,  fome  into  pots,  to  place  near  the  apartments, 
and  others  into  warm  borders,  where  they  may  remain 
to  flower  and  feed.  For  the  plants  which  grow  in  the 
full  ground, often  produce  more  feeds  than  thofewhich 
are  in  pots ;  but  at  the  time  when  the  feed-veffels  be¬ 
gin  to  fwell,  the  plants  are  frequently  infefted  with, 
green  caterpillars,  which,  if  they  are  not  deftroyed, 
will  eat  off  all  the  feed-veffels. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  on  a  bed  of  light 
earth  in  April,  the  plants  will  come  up  very  well, 
and  when  they  are  not  tranfplanted,  will  grow  larger 
than  thofe  which  are  raifed  in  the  hot-bed,  but  they 
will  not  flower  fo  early,  and  in  cold  feafons  will 
fcarce  ripen  their  feeds.  The  plants  may  alfo  be 
preferved  through  the  winter  in  a  green-houfe,  where 
they  will  continue  flowering  molt  part  of  the  year, 
but  the  fecond  year  they  will  not  be  fo  vigorous  as 
the  firft. 

The  eighth  fort  is  the  Weld,  which  is  accounted  a 
rich  commodity  for  dyeing  ;  where  this  is  cultivated, 
the  feeds  are  commonly  fown  with  Barley  in  the  fpring, 
and  after  the  Barley  is  taken  off  the  ground,  the 
Weld  begins  to  make  fome  progrefs,  and  the  next 
feafon  is  pulled  up  for  ufe.  This  has  been  long  prac¬ 
ticed,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  prevail  on  the  culti- 
vaters  of  this  plant  to  depart  from  their  old  cuftoms  ; 
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but  if  any  perfons  will  follow  the  directions  hereafter 
given,  I  can  from  experience  promife  them  much 
better  fuccefs. 

As  the  Weld  will  grow  upon  very  poor  foil,  yet  the 
crop  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  land  •, 
for  upon  very  poor  ground,  the  plants  will  not  rife 
more  than  a  foot  high,  whereas  upon  good  ground  I 
have  meafured  them  upward  of  three  feet,  and  the 
ltalks,  leaves,  &c.  have  been  in  proportion  ;  fo  that 
the  better  the  foil  is  upon  which  it  is  fown,  the  greater 
will  be  the  produce. 

The  beft  way  to  cultivate  this  plant,  is  to  fow  it 
without  any  other  crop ;  if  the  ground  is  ready  by 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  Auguft,  that  will  be  a 
good  feafon  •,  the  land  fhould  be  well  ploughed  and 
harrowed  fine,  but  unlefs  it  is  very  poor,  it  will  not 
require  dung  •,  when  the  ground  is  well  harrowed 
and  made  fine,  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  •,  one  gallon 
of  the  feeds  is  fufficient  to  fow  an  acre  of  land,  for 
they  are  fmall.  If  rain  falls  in  a  little  time  after  the 
feeds  are  fown,  it  will  bring  up  the  plants,  and  in 
two  months  time  they  will  be  fo  far  advanced  as  to 
be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  weeds ;  then  they 
fhould  be  hoed  in  the  like  manner  as  Turneps,  al¬ 
ways  obferving  to  do  it  in  dry  weather,  for  then  the 
weeds  will  foon  die  after  they  are  cut  up  •,  at  this 
time  the  plants  may  be  left  about  fix  inches  diftance ; 
if  this  is  done  in  dry  weather,  and  the  work  well 
performed,  the  plants  will  be  clean  from  weeds  till 
the  fpring  ;  but  as  young  weeds  will  come  up  in 
March,  fo  if  in  dry  weather  the  ground  is  hoed  again, 
it  may  be  performed  at  a  fmall  expence  while  the 
weeds  are  young,  and  then  they  will  foon  decay  ;  and 
if  after  this  there  fhould  be  many  more  weeds  appear, 
it  will  be  proper  to  hoe  it  a  third  time,  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  which  will  preferve  the  ground 
clean  till  the  Weld  is  fit  to  pull.  The  beft  time  to 
pull  the  Weld  for  ufe,  is  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  flow¬ 
er,  though  moft  people  ftay  till  the  feeds  are  ripe, 
being  unwilling  to  lofe  the  feeds  •,  but  it  is  much 
better  to  fow  a  fmall  piece  of  land  with  this  feed,  to 
remain  for  a  produce  of  new  feeds,  than  to  let  the 
whole  Hand  for  feed  ;  becaufe  the  plants  which  are 
permitted  to  ftand  fo  long  will  be  much  lefs  worth 
for  ufe,  than  the  value  of  the  feeds ;  befides,  by 
drawing  off  the  crop  early,  the  ground  may  be  fown 
with  Wheat  the  fame  feafon  ;  for  the  plants  may  be 
drawn  up  the  latter  end  of  June,  when  they  will  be 
in  the  greateft  vigour,  fo  will  afford  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  dye. 

When  the  plants  are  pulled,  they  may  be  fet  up  in 
fmall  handfuls  to  dry  in  the  field,  and  when  it  is  dry 
enough,  it  may  be  tied  up  in  bundles  and  houfed  dry, 
being  careful  to  ftack  it  loofely,  that  the  air  may  pafs 
between  to  prevent  its  fermenting. 

That  which  is  left  for  feeds  fhould  be  pulled  as  foon 
as  the  feeds  are  ripe  and  fet  up  to  dry,  and  then  beat 
out  for  ufe  ;  for  if  the  plants  are  left  too  long,  the 
feeds  will  fcatter.  The  ufual  price  of  the  feed  is  ten 
{hillings  a  buftiel. 

RHABARBARU  M.  See  Rheum. 
RHABARBARUM  MONACHORUM. 

See  Rumex. 

R  H  A  G  A  D  I  O  L  U  S.  See  Lapsana. 

RHAMNOIDES.  See  Hippophae. 

RHAMNUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  593.  tab.  366. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  235.  the  Buckthorn;  in  French, 

Nerprun. 

The  Characters. are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants  ; 
thefe  have  no  empalements  according  to  fome ,  nor  petals 
according  to  others.  The  cover  of  the  flexes  is  ftcnnel- 
Jhaped ,  and  cut  into  four  parts  at  the  top ,  which  fpread 
open.  The  male  flowers  have  five  ftamina  the  length 
of  the  tube ,  terminated  by  fmall  fummits.  The  female 
flowers  have  a  roundijh  germen ,  fupporting  a  fhort  flyle, 
crowned  by  a  quadrifid  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  roundijh  berry ,  inclofing  four  hard  feeds. 

I  his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion 
of  Linn^us’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
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whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle ;  bu 
cording  to  his  fyftem,  it  fhould  be  placed  in  the  rfl 
fedtion  of  his  twenty-fecond  clafs  ;  but  as  he 
joined  to  this  genus  the  Frangula,  Paliurus,  A1 
nus,  and  Ziziphus  of  Tournefort,  fo  to  comprel 
them  all  he  has  placed  them  in  his  fifth  clafs  w 
had  much  better  be  kept  feparate. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rhamnus  ( Catharticus )  floribus  axillaribus  i 
ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis  nervofis.  Buckthorn 
flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the  branches 
oval ,  fpear-fhaped ,  fawed ,  veined  leaves.  Rhamnu 
tharticus.  C.  B.  P.  478.  Purging  or  common  /L. 
thorn. 

2.  Rhamnus  {Minor)  floribus  axillaribus,  foliis  0^ 
acuminatis  nervofis  integerrimis.  Buckthorn 
flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the  branches ,  and  < 
acute-pointed ,  entire  leaves ,  having  veins.  Rhamnu: 
tharticus  minor.  C.  B.  P.  478.  Smaller  purgin\ 
common  Buckthorn ,  commonly  called  Dwarf  Rhamnu. 
Rhamnus  ( Longifolia )  foliis  lanceolatis,  floribus 
illaribus.  Buckthorn  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  and Jk 
growing  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks.  Rhamnus  cat 
ticus  minor,  folio  longiori.  Tourn.  Inft.  593.  Sm, 
purging  Buckthorn  with  a  longer  leaf. 

Rhamnus  {Africana)  foliis  cuneiformibus  conn 
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perennantibus,  floribus  corymbofis  alaribus 
thorn  with  wedge-fhaped  evergreen  leaves  growing  in 
ters,  and flowers  growing  in  roundijh  bunches  from  the 


of  the  branches.  Rhamnus  Afer,  folio  pruni  long 
fubrotundo,  flore  candicante,  fpinis  longiffimis.  Bo 
Ind.  alt.  212.  African  Buckthorn  with  a  longer  nun  h 
Plum  leaf  a  very  white  flower ,  and  long  [pines. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  hedges  in  m 
parts  of  England  ;  it  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  { 
to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  fending 
many  irregular  branches  ;  the  young  fhoots  hav 
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fmooth,  grayifh,  brown  bark,  but  the  older  branc 
have  a  darker  and  rougher  bark,  and  are  armed 
a  few  fhort  thorns.  The  leaves  ftand  upon  pre 
long  flender  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  the  oval  fpe 
fhape,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
and  a  quarter  broad,  {lightly  fawed  on  their  edges 
a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  a  pale 
light  green  on  their  under,  having  a  pretty  ftro 
midrib,  and  feveral  veins  proceeding  from  it,  wh 
diverge  toward  the  fides,  but  meet  again  near 
point  of  the  leaf.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clui 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches ;  thofe  of  the  male  h 
as  many  ftamina  as  there  are  divifions  in  the  pet; 
thofe  of  the  female  have  a  roundifh  germen,  wh 
afterward  turns  to  a  pulpy  berry  of  a  roundifh  for 
inclofing  four  hard  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and 
berries  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  berries  of  thisare  ufed  in  medicine;  for  with  th 
there  is  a  purging  fyrup  made,  called  Syrupus  e  fp 
cervina,  or  fyrup  of  Buckthorn  ;  which  is  reckon  l 
a  good  medicine  to  purge  watery  humours, 
againft  the  dropfy,  jaundice,  itch,  and  all  mam 
of  eruptions  on  the  lkin  :  of  late  years,  the  peoj 
who  fupply  the  market  with  thefe  berries,  have  m 
ed  feveral  other  forts  with  them,  fo  that  when 
fyrup  is  made  by  perfons  who  have  not  fkill  to  dil 
guifh  the  berries,  it  is  often  very  bad  ;  lo  that 
ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  one  fhop  will  not  purge  io  w 
as  one  from  another,  which  has  brought  this  me 
cine  into  difrepute  with  many  perfons.  Thefe 
ries  may  be  eafily  known  by  examining  their  feeds 
fee  if  there  are  four  in  each,  and  alfo  by  rubbing 
juice  upon  white  paper,  which  it  will  {lain  of  a  gr< 
colour. 

From  the  juice  of  thefe  berries  is  made  a  very 
green  colour,  called  by  the  French  Verd-dc-ve: 
which  is  much  efteemed  by  the  painters  in  miniatu 
The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iouth 
France  ;  this  is  an  humble  fhrub,  feldom  riling  m 
than  three  feet  high,  fending  out  many  irregi 
branches,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark,  garni 
with  oval  leaves  ending  in  acute  points ;  they 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  n 
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,road  in  the  widefl  part,  which  is  near  the  bafe  ; 
iey  are  of  a  yellowifli  green,  and  a  thin  confidence, 
iavino-  feveral  veins  diverging  from  the  midrib  to- 
/ard  °the  fides,  which  converge  again  toward  the  ' 
joint.  The  flowers  come  out  upon  fmall  curfons  or 
purs  on  the  fide  of  the  branches,  each  (landing  upon 
Separate  fliort  foot-ftalk  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifli 
lerbaceous  colour,  having  fliort  fwelling  tubes,  and 
re  cut  into  five  acute  fegments  at  the  top,  which 
pread  open  •,  they  appear  in  June,  but  are  not  fuc- 
eeded  by  berries  here. 

vlr.  Du  Hamel  de  Monceaux,  of  the  Royal  Academy 
if  Sciences  at  Paris,  fays,  that  the  fruit  of  this  fpecies 
rathered  green  is  the  Grain  d’ Avignon,  or  Avignon 
jerries,  which  are  ufed  in  dyeing  of  yellow  ;  but  I  have 
jeen  allured  by  a  gentleman  of  lkill,  who  refided  long 
n  the  fouth  of  France,  that  the  Avignon  berries 
vere  the  fruit  of  the  narrow-leaved  Alaternus;  and  in 
>rder  to  be  better  fatisfied  of  the  truth,  I  gathered  a 
uantityofthe  berries  of  the  narrow-leaved  Alaternus 
before  they  were  full  ripe,  and  carried  them  to  two 
minent  dealers  in  this  commodity,  and  afked  them  if 
iey  knew  what  thefe  berries  were  ;  they  both  allured 
ne,  after  making  trial  of  them,  that  they  were  Avig- 
ion  berries,  and  if  I  had  a  large  quantity  of  them, 
iey  would  purchafe  them  all :  therefore,  as  the  Ala- 
ernus  before-mentioned  is  one  of  the  mod  common 
irubs  in  the  fouth  of  France,  from  whence  the  Avig- 


ion  berries  are  brought,  we  may  fuppofe  Mr  du  Ha¬ 
nd  has  been  ill  informed. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy ; 
his  grows  to  a  larger  fize  than  the  fecond,  but  not  fo 
ligh  as  the  firft.  The  branches  are  ftronger,  and  are 
rmed  with  a  few  long  fpines  •,  the  leaves  are  like 
hofe  of  the  wild  Plum,  but  are  a  little  longer  and 
iarrower ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  yellowilh  co- 
Dur,  and  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  branches ; 
hefe  appear  in  June,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  berries 
i  this  country. . 

die  firft  fort  is  fo  common  in  the  hedges  in  many 
arts  of  England,  that  it  is  feldom  cultivated  in  gar- 
ens ;  this  rifes  eafily  from  feeds,  if  they  are  fown  in 
utumn  foon  after  the  berries  are  ripe  •,  but,  if  they 
re  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  the  plants  will 
ot  come  up  till  the  year  after  *,  thefe  will  require  no 
larticular  treatment,  but  may  be  managed  in  the  fame 
/ay  as  young  Crabs,  or  any  other  hardy  deciduous  tree  •, 
:  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers.  If 
he  young  (hoots  are  layed  in  autumn,  they  will  put 
ut  roots  by  the  following  autumn,  when  they  may 
e  taken  off  from  the  plants,  and  either  planted  in 
nurfery  to  remain  there  to  get  ftrength  for  a  year  or 
wo,  or  they  may  be  planted  where  they  are  defigned 
3  remain.  This  is  not  fo  proper  for  hedges  as  the 
Hawthorn  or  Crab,  fo  thofe  (hould.  be  preferred  to  it. 
The  fecond  and  third  forts  are  preferved  in  botanic 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  but  as  they  are  _  not 
jeautiful,  few  perfons  cultivate  them  here,  efpecially 
.s  thele  do  not  produce  fruit  in  England.  They  may 
ie  propagated  either  by  laying  down  the  young 
iranches  in  autumn,  or  by  planting  the  cuttings  in 
:he  fpring,  before  the  buds  begin  to  fwell.  Thefe 
vill  put  out  roots  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common 
ort,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way,  for  they 
ire  both  hardy  plants,  and  will  thrive  in  the  open  air. 
The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  fo  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
England  ;  but  if  it  is  placed  in  a  common  green-houfe 
with  Myrtles,  Olives,  and  the  hardier  Finds  of  exotic 
plants  in  winter,  and  removed  to  the  open  air  in  fum- 
mer,  it  will  thrive  very  well.  This  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby 
(talk  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  fending  out 
many  fide  branches,  which,  when  young,  are  covered 
with  a  green  bark,  but  as  they  advance,  the  bark 
changes  to  a  dark  brown  •,  they  are  armed  with  a 
few  long  {lender  thorns,  and  garnilhed  with  wedge- 
Ihaped  leaves,  which  come  out  in  clufters  at  each 
joint,  four,  five,  or  fix  rifing  from  the  fame  point, 
which  differ  in  fize,  the  largeft  being  about  an  inch 
long,  and  three  quarters  broad,  and  the  fmalleft  about 


half  as  large  •,  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  continue 
all  the  year  ;  their  points  are  broad  and  rounded, 
growing  narrower  to  their  bafe,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
branches,  ft  he  flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide  of 
the  branches  at  each  joint;  they  are  collected  into 
roundilh  bunches,  (landing  upon  foot-ftalks  an  inch 
long  ;  they  are  white,  and  have  fliort  tubes ;  their 
upper  part  is  cut  into  five  acute  legments,  which 
fpread  open  inform  of  a  ftar.  Thefe  appear  in  June, 
at  which  time  the  whole  fhrub  feems  covered  with 
flowers,  fo  as  to  make  a  fine  appearance  ;  and  as  the 
leaves  continue  green  all  the  year,  it  deferves  a  place 
where  there  is  a  conveniency  to  (helter  them  in  winter. 
This  fort  has  not  as  yet  produced  feeds  in  England, 
Tut  it  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  loamy  earth  the 
beginning  of  April.  The  pots  fhould  be  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  the  cuttings  fhould  be 
(haded  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  they  muft 
alfo  be  fprinkled  with  water  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
according  as  the  earth  in  the  pot  dries,  but  they  muft 
by  no  means  have  too  much  wet.  Thefe  cuttings 
will  put  out  roots  in  two  months,  and  foon  after  will 
begin  to  make  (hoots  at  the  top  *,  then  they  muft  have 
a  large  (hare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  and  gradually- 
inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould 
be  (bon  after  removed  ;  and  when  they  are  well  hard¬ 
ened,  they  may  be  lhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and 
feparated,  being  careful  to  prefer ve  a  ball  of  earth 
to  each,  and  plant  them  into  Angle  pots  filled  with 
loft  loamy  earth,  placing  them  in  the  (hade  till  they 
have  taken  new  root  •,  then  they  may  be  removed 
into  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  the  froft  comes  on  in  autumn,  at  which  time  they 
muft  be  houfed,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
other  hardier  kinds  of  green-houfe  plants. 

RHEUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  454.  Rhabarbarum. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  89.  tab.  18.  'The  Rhubarb. 

The  Characters  are, 

q ‘he  flower  has  no  empalement  •,  it  hath  one  petal ,  which 
is  narrow  at  the  bafe ,  and  impervious.  'The  brim  is  cut 
into  fix  parts,  which  are  obtufe  and  alternately  fmaller 
it  hath  nine  hair-like  ftamina  inferted  in  the  petal ,  and  is 
of  the  fame  length ,  terminated  by  oblong  twin  fummits 
which  are  obtufe ,  and  a  fhort  three-cornered  germen ,  with 
fcarce  any  flyle ,  crowned  by  three  feathered  jtigmas  which 
are  reflexed.  ‘The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  large  three- 
cornered  feed ,  with  acute  membranceous  borders. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  febtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  ninth  clafs,  which  contains  thole  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  nine  ftamina  or  ftigmas,  and  three 
ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rheum  ( Rhaponticum )  foliis  cordatis  glabris  fpicis  - 
obtufis.  Rhubarb  with  fmooth  heart-Jhaped  leaves ,  and 
obtufe  fpikes  of  flowers.  Rhaponticum.  Prof.  Alp.  Exot. 
187.  The  Rhapontick ,  commonly  called  Englifh  Rhubarb. 

2.  Rheum  {Undulatum )  foliis  fubvillofis  undulatis  peti- 
olis  aequalibus.  Lin.  Diff.  1.  tab.  1.  Sp.  Plant.  372. 
Rhubarb  with  hairy  waved  leaves ,  having  equal  foot- 
ftalks.  Rhabarbarum  folio  longiori  hirfuto  criipo, 
florum  thyrfo  longiori  &  tenuiori.  Amman.  Ruth.  9. 
Rhubarb  with  a  longer  hairy  curled  leaf  \  and  a  longer  and 
flender  fpike  of  flowers. 

3.  Rheum  ( Compadlum )  foliis  cordatis  glabris,  margi- 
bus  finuatis,  fpicis  eredlis  compaftis.  Tab.  218.  Rhu¬ 
barb  with  heart-Jhaped  fmooth  leaves ,  which  arefinuated 
on  their  borders ,  and  eredi  cornpadl  fpikes  of  flowers. 

4.  Rheum  ( Palmatum )  foliis  palmatis  acuminatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  53 1.  Rhubarb  with  pointed  hand-Jhaped  leaves. 

5.  Rheum  ( Ribes )  foliis  granulatis,  petiolis  aequalibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  372.  Rhubarb  with  granulated  leaves 
having  equal  foot-ftalks.  Lapathum  Orientale  afpero 
&  verrucofo  folio,  Ribes  Arabium  diflum.  Hort. 
Elth.  19 1.  tab.  158.  Eaftern  Dock  with  a  rough  wanted 
leaf,  called  by  the  Arabians  Ribes. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  near  the  Pontic  Sea, 
but  has  been  long  an  inhabitant  of  the  Englifli  gar¬ 
dens.  When  the  feeds  were  firft  brought  to  Europe, 
they  were  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  true  Rhubarb,  but 

upon 
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\ipon  making  trial  of  the  roots,  they  were  found  to 
be  greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  true  Rhubarb,  and 
upon  farther  trials  and  examinantion,  it  was  found 
to  be  the  Rhapontick  ofProfper  Alpinus,  commonly 
called  Pontick  Rhubarb.  This  hath  a  large  thick 
root,  which  divides  into  many  ftrong  flefhy  fangs, 
running  deep  in  the  ground  ;  the  outfide  is  of  a 
reddifh  brown '  colour,  and  the  infide  yellow,  from 
which  arife  feveral  leaves,  in  number  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  root  •,  thefe  come  up  folded  in  the  lpring, 
and  afterward  expand  themfelves  j  they  are  lmooth, 
of  a  roundifh  heart-fhape,  having  very  thick  foot- 
ftalks  of  a  reddilh  colour,  which  are  a  little  channelled 
on  their  lower  part,  but  flat  at  the  top.  When  the 
plant  grows  in  rich  land,  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves 
are  near  two  feet  long,  and  thicker  than  a  man’s 
thumb  •,  the  leaves  alfo  are  often  two  feet  long,  and 
as  much  in  breadth,  having  feveral  ftrong  longitudinal 
veins  running  from  the  foot-ftalk  to  the  borders,  of 
a  deep  green,  and  are  waved  on  their  edges,  having 
an  acid  tafte,  but  particularly  the  foot-ftalks,  which 
are  now  frequently  uied  for  making  tarts.  From 
between  the  leaves  arife  the  flower-ftem,  which  is  of 
a  purple  colour,  garmfhed  with  one  leaf  at  each 
joint,  of  the  fame  fhape  with  thofe  below,  but  fmaller, 
and  fit  dole  to  the  ftalk.  The  ftalks  grow  from  two 
to  three  feet  high,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
ground,  and  are  terminated  by  thick,  clofe,  obtufe 
fpikes  of  white  flowers,  which  appear  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  are  lucceeded  by  large,  triangular, 
brown  feeds,  having  a  border  or  wing  at  each  angle, 
which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fort  were  fent  me  from  Ley¬ 
den  by  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave,  by  the  title  of  Rhabar- 
barurn  Chinenfe  verum,  or  true  China  Rhubarb, 
which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden.  The  root 
of  this  fort  divides  into  a  number  of  thick  fibres, 
which  run  deeper  into  the  ground  than  thofe  of  the 
firft,  and  are  of  a  deeper  yellow  within.  The  leaves 
appear  much  earlier  in  the  fpring ;  the  foot-ftalks  are 
not  fo  much  channelled  on  their  under  fide,  and  are 
plain  on  their  upper,  not  fo  red  nor  fo  thick  as  thofe. 
The  leaves  are  longer,  running  more  to  a  point,  and 
are  much  waved  on  their  edges,  a  little  hairy  on  their 
upper  fide,  and  have  many  ftrong  veins  or  ribs  on 
their  under.  The  flower-ftem  is  of  a  pale  brownifh 
colour,  rifing  about  four  feet  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  loofe  panicles  or  bunches  of  white  flowers, 
which  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  tringu- 
lar  feeds  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  which  ripen  earlier 
in  the  feafon. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fort  were  fent  me  from  Pe- 
terfburgh,  for  the  true  Tartarian  Rhubarb.  The 
roots  of  this  fort  are  large,  and  divide  into  many 
fangs  •,  they  are  yellow  within  ;  the  leaves  appear  early 
in  the  fpring  ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  thefe  are  of  a  pale 
green,  and  almoft  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort ; 
they  have  fcarce  any  channels,  and  flat  on  their  upper 
fide  ;  the  leaves  are  fmooth,  heart-fliaped,  and  do  not 
run  out  to  fo  great  length  in  a  point  as  thofe  of  the 
fecond,  but  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  firft  ;  they 
are  very  broad  toward  their  bafe,  and  have  very  large 
pale  green  ribs  on  their  under  fide,  a  little  waved  on 
their  edges,  having  a  fharp  acid  flavour.  The  fiower- 
ftalk  is  of  a  pale  green  •,  it  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
and  are  as  large  as  a  common  walking  cane,  garnifh- 
ed  at  each  joint  by  one  leaf  of  the  fame  fhape  with 
thofe  below,  but  fmaller,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  fmall  branches, 
each  fuftaining  a  panicle  or  fpike  of  white  flowers 
Handing  ere£t,  which  appear  the  latter  end  of  May, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  large  triangular  bordered  feeds, 
like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 

The  roots  of  this  laft  approach  nearer  to  thofe  of  the 
foreign  Rhubarb  than  either  of  the  other,  both  in 
fhape  and  quality  •,  and  as  thefe  feeds  which  were  fent 
to  Peterfburgh,  were  gathered  from  the  plants  grow- 
irfg  on  the  l'pot  where  the  Rhubarb  is  taken  up,  fo 
there  is  little  realon  to  doubt  of  its  being  the  true 
ioit,  tnough  the  roots  which  have  grown  in  Eng- 
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land  have  not  been  equal  in  quality  with  thofe  of ;  * 
foreign  ;  but  this  may  have  been  occafioned  for  w; 
of  age,  or  by  being  taken  out  of  the  ground  at  * 
improper  feafon,  therefore  farther  trials  may  i  [ 
prove  it ;  and  as  the  plants  produce  great  plenty  ' 
feeds  here,  fothey  may  be  propagated  with  «reat  ea 
Dr.  Linnaeus  leerned  firft  to  think  the  fecond  fort  v 
the  true  Rhubarb,  but  the  roots  of  that  which  ha 
grown  here  are  very  little  better  than  thofe  of  the  R1 
pontick,  and  I  have  realon  to  doubt  if  it  is  not  a\ 
riety  of  it  •,  for  it  is  certain,  thefe  plants  when  mo 
ing  near  each  other,  are  impregnated  by  each  othe 
farina  ;  for  from  the  feeds  of  the  Rhapontick,  whi 
grew  clofe  to  the  fecond  fort,  I  had  a  mixture 
plants  of  both  forts  produced,  though  the  plant 
the  fecond  fort  did  not  produce  any  feeds,  for  t 
ftalk  decayed  foon  after  the  flowers  faded  ;  and  t] 
feeds  of  the  Rhapontick  were  gathered  by  myl< 
from  one  plant,  and  were  fown  in  his  Grace  theDul 
of  Bedford’s  garden  at  Woo’ourn  Abbey,  where  the 
had  not  been  any  of  thefe  plants  before  erowin 
fo  that  there  could  be  no  mixture  of  feeds,  "and  y 
a  third  part  of  the  plants  proved  to  be  of  the  j 
cond  fort. 

It  has  been  learnedly  controverted  by  the  botanill 
whether  the  Rhapontick  of  the  antients,  and  the  Rhi 
barb  of  the  moderns,  is  one  and  the  fame  plan 
fome  affirming,  and  others  denying  that  there  is  ar 
agreement  j  the  reafonings  on  both  fides  may  l 
feen  in  the  Appendix  to  the  fecond  volume  of  Job 
Bauhin’s  Hiftory  of  Plants. 

The  feeds  of  the  fourth  fort  have  been  lately  broug! 
to  England,  from  which  many  plants  have  bee': 
raffed;  thefe  greatly  differ  in  the  form  of  the: 
leaves  from  all  the  other  lpecies,  for  they  are  deepl 
cut  into  many  acute  fegments,  which  fpread  open  i 
form  of  a  hand  ;  and  I  am  informed  by  a  Ikilfi 
botanift,  who  has  feen  this  fort  in  flower,  that  it  fhouh 
be  placed  in  the  genus  of  Rumex,  for  there  are  bo 
fix  ftamina  in  each  flower ;  but  as  the  plant  in  th 
Chelfea  Garden  has  not  as  yet  flowered,  nor  have 
feen  any  plants  in  that  ftate,  fo  I  cannot  take  upoi 
me  to  determine  this. 

However,  I  find  the  celebrated  Linnmus  now  fup 
pofes  this  to  be  the  true  Rhubarb,  which  farther  ex 
periments  muft  fettle. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  Mount  Libanus 
and  other  mountainous  parts  of  Syria.  This  hath  ; 
thick  flefhy  root,  which  runs  pretty  deep  in  the 
ground,  from  which  arife  feveral  leaves  in  the  fpring 
which  come  up  folded  together,  and  afterward  ex¬ 
pand  ;  they  have  very  fhort'foot-ftalks,  fo  fpread  neai| 
the  ground  ;  but  during  the  fpring,  their  borders  are 
eredt,  and  form  a  fort  of  hood  having  feveral  folds 
and  are  curled  and  waved  on  their  edges  ;  they  are  o:* 
a  purplifti  green,  and  have  purple  veins  and  borders:', 
their furface  appears ftudded  with  rough  protuberances.1 
and  when  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded  in  fummer 
they  are  a  foot  long,  and  above  two  feet  broad ;  theii 
under  fide  is  paler  than  the  upper,  and  their  borders 
appear  fringed.  I  have  not  feen  this  plant  in  flower, 
but  the  feeds  of  it  were  brought  from  Mount  Liba¬ 
nus,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Pocock,  the  late  Bifhop 
of  Ofiory  ;  thefe  were  larger  than  thofe  of  the  othei: 
fpecies,  and  covered  with  a  fucculent  pulp,  of  a  deep.i 
red  colour,  and  very  aftringent  tafte ;  this  fucculent! 
covering  may  have  occafioned  its  being  taken  for  rj 
berry,  by  many  of  the  old  writers  ;  the  fhape  of  the! 
feed  is  like  that  of  the  other  fpecies.  1  . 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhoulc! 
be  fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  therf 
the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring  ;  but  hi 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  the  plantsl 
feldom  come  up  till  the  next  fpring,  fo  that  a  wholej 
year  will  be  loft.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  where! 
the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain  •,  for  as  their  roots! 
are  large  and  flefhy,  fo  when  they  are  tranfplanted,! 
they  do  not  recover  their  removal  foon  ;  nor  will  the! 
roots  of  thofe  plants  which  are  tranfplanted,  ever! 
grow  fo  Urge  and  fair,  as  thofe  which  remain  where! 
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*Y  were  fown.  When  the  plants  appear  in  the 
•ing,  the  ground  foould  be  hoed  over  to  cut  up 
■  weeds  •,  and  where  the  plants  are  too  dole,  lome 
)uld  be  cut  up,  to  allow  room  for  the  others  to 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradifed  for  Car 
•s  and  Parfneps,  leaving  them  at  the  firft  time  of 
eina  fix  or  eight  inches  afunder,  for  fear  of  acti¬ 
os?  but  at  the  fecond  time  of  hoeing  they  may  be 
crated  to  a  foot  and  a  half  diftance,  or  more.  Af- 

•  this  'the  plants  will  require  no  other  culture  but 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  fo  that  as  foon  as  the 

■eds  appear,  if  the  ground  is  fcuffled  over  with  a 
itch  hoe  in  dry  weather,  it  may  be  done  for  a  fmall 
pence,  and  thereby  the  ground  will  be  kept  clean, 
this  is  begun  early  in  the  fpring  before  the  weeds 
;  large,  they  will  foon  die,  and  by  repeating  it  two 
three  times  at  proper  intervals,  during  the  fpring, 
e  ground  will  be  made  clean  ;  and  when  the  plants 
read  out  their  leaves  to  cover  the  ground,  they  will 
event  the  growth  of  weeds. 

autumn  the  leaves  of  thefe  plants  decay,  then  the 
ound  fhould  be  made  clean,  and  in  the  fpring,  he¬ 
re  the  plants  begin  to  put  up  their  new  leaves,  the 
ound  lhould  be  either  digged  between  the  plants,  or 

•  hoed  and  made  clean  again  •,  the  fecond  year  after 
e  plants  come  up,  many  of  the  ftrongeft  will  pro¬ 
ice  flowers  and  feeds,  but  the  third  year  molt  of 
em  will  flower.  The  feeds  of  thefe  fhould  be  care- 
lly  gathered  when  ripe,  and  not  permitted  to  fcat- 
r,  left  they  lhould  grow  to  injure  the  old  plants, 
he  roots  of  thefe  plants  will  remain  many  years 
ithout  decaying  *,  and  I  am  informed,  that  the  old 
ots  of  the  true  Rhubarb  are  much  preferable  to 
e  young  ones.  They  delight  in  a  rich  foil,  not 
o  dry,  nor  over  moift  ;  and  where  there  is  a  good 
pth  for  their  roots  to  run  down  in  fuch  land,  their 
aves  will  be  very  large,  and  their  roots  will  grow  to 
great  lize. 

he  firft  fort  is  now  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens 
r  the  foot-ftalks  of  their  leaves,  which  are  peeled 
d  made  into  tarts  in  the  fpring :  it  is  alfo  kept  in 
irdens,  to  fupply  the  lhops  with  the  roots,  which  are 
ed  in  medicine. 

he  true  Rhubarb  is  now  fown  in  many  gardens,  and 
ay  probably  fucceed  fo  well  here  in  time,  as  that  a 
fficient.  quantity  of  that  valuable  drug  may  be  raifed, 
fupply  our  confumption. 

EXIA.  Gron.  Flor.  Virg.  41.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  423- 


The  Characters  are, 

be  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  oblong ,  tu- 
lous,  and  of  one  leaf  fwelling  below ,  but  divided  into 
ur  parts  at  the  brim,  The  flower  has  four  roundijh  pe¬ 
ls  infer  ted  in  the  empalement,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath 
■  ht  flender  ftamina  which  are  infer  ted  in  the  empalement , 
'minuted  by  declining  furrowed  fummits ,  which  are  nar- 
w,  obtufe ,  and  moveable.  It  has  a  roundifh  germen , 
pporting  a  declining  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina , 
owned  by  a  thick  oblong  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
comes  a  roundifh  capfule  with  four  cells  in  the  fwollen 
ipalement,  opening  with  four  valves ,  and  filled  with 
tmdiflo  feeds. 

‘his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
innaeus’s  eighth  clafs,  which  includes  thole  plants 
hofe  flowers  have  eight  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1  Ihexia  ( Virginica )  foliis  feffilibus  ferratis  calycibus 
labris.  Flor.  Virg.  41.  Rhexia  with  fmooth  empalement  s, 
nd  flawed  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Lyfimachia 
on  pappofa  Virginiana,  tuberariiE  foliis  hirlutis,  flore 
:trapetalo  rubello.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  202.  f.  8.  Vir- 

1  ini  an  Loofeftrife  without  down ,  having  a  hairy  leaf  like 
\beraria ,  with  a  red  flower  having  four  petals. 

2  Rhexia  ( Mariana )  foliis  ciliatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
46.  Rhexia  with  fine  hairy  leaves.  Lyfimachia  non 
appofa,  terrae  Marianse,  leptoneuros,  flore  trepetalo 
ubello,  folio  &  caule  hirlutis  ferruginea  hifpidis. 
‘Ink.  Phyt.  428.  f.  1.  Loofeftrife  of  Maryland  having 

.  1  down ,  but  a  reddifh  flower  with  four  petals ,  and  a  leaf 
nd  fllalk  covered  with  iron-coloured  hairs. 

|  The  firft  fort  was  dilcoyered  by  Mr.  Banifter  in  Vir¬ 


ginia,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  England, 
which  fucceeded  in  feveral  gardens.  This  riles  wit  11 
an  erect  ftalk  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  which  is 
four-cornered  and  hairy,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped 
hairy  leaves  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad,  which  are  entire,  and  placed  oppofite.  The  ftalk 
has  two  foot-ftalks  coming  out  from  the  fide  oppofite  at 
the  upper  joint,  and  is  terminated  by  two  other  •,  thefe 
each  fuftain  two  or  three  red  flowers  with  heart-ihaped 
petals,  which  fpread  open  in  form  of  a  crofs.  Thefe 
appear  in  June,  but  I  have  not  feen  any  feeds  pro¬ 
duced  here. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland,  from 
whence  I  received  the  feeds.  1  This  fends  up  an  eredt 
ftalk  about  terl  inches  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  about  an  inch  long,  and  a  third  part  of 
an  inch  broad,  fet  on  by  pairs  j  and  from  every 
joint  of  the  ftalk  comes  out  two  fhort  Ihoots  oppofite, 
garnifhed  with  fmall  leaves  of  the  fame  fhape  as  the 
other  i  the  whole  plant  is  thick,  fet  with  flinging 
iron-coloured  hairs.  The  ftalk  divides  at  the  top  into 
two  foot-ftalks,  fpreading  from  each  other,  having 
one  reddifh  flower  on  each  •,  thefe  have  four  heart- 
fhaped  petals,  which  fpread  open  like  the  other. 
It  flowers  about  the  fame  time  as  the  firft,  but  fel- 
dom  produces  feeds  here.  Thefe  plants  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the 
places  where  they  grow  naturally.  If  the  feeds  ar¬ 
rive  before  the  fpring,  and  are  fown  foon  after  they 
arrive  in  pots  filled  with  good  frefh  earth,  and  placed 
under  a  garden  frame  to  guard  them  from  froft,  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring  •,  but  when 
the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  rarely 
come  up  the  firft  year.  When  the  plants  come  up 
and  are  fit  to  remove,  part  of  them  fhould  be  planted 
in  an  eaft  border,  where  they  may  have  only  the 
morning  fun,  and  the  others  may  be  planted  into 
pots,  that  they  may  be  fheltered  under  a  frame  in 
winter,  for  they  are  often  deftroyed  by  fevere  froft, 
though  they  will  live  abroad  in  the  common  winters 
very  well ;  the  fecond  year  the  plants  will  flower,  and 
with  care  they  may  be  continued  three  or  four  years. 

RHINANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  658.  Pedi- 
cularis  fpecies.  Tourn.  Inft.  171*  Elephas.  Tourn. 
Cor.  48.  tab.  482.  Rattle,  or  Loufewort. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf 
which  is  roundifh,  compreffled,  and  blown  up.  It  hath  one 
ringent  petal,  with  a  cylindrical  tube  the  length  of  the  em - 
palament,  compreffled  at  the  bafe,  but  opening  at  the  top. 
The  upper  lip  is  hooded,  compreffled ,  and  indented  at  the 
point  \  the  lower  lip  is  plain,  fpreading,  and  cut  into  three 
obtufe  fegments  at  the  point.  It  has  four  ftamina,  which 
are  fhut  up  in  the  upper  lip,  two  of  which  are  floor  ter 
than  the  other,  terminated  by  hairy  incumbent  fummits , 
and  an  oval  compreffled  germen  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle , 
fituated  with  the  ftamina,  crowned  by  an  inflexed  obtufe 
ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  com- 
prejfed  capfule  with  two  cells ,  opening  on  the  fide,  and 
filled  with  compreffled  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fe<5tion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter 
ftamina  and  the  feeds  are  lodged  in  a  capfule. 

1.  Rhinanthus  ( Crifta  galli )  corollarum  labio  fuperi- 
ore  compreflfo,  breviore.  Flor.  Lap.  248.  Rhinanthus 
with  a  fhorter  compreffled  upper  lip.  Pedicularis  pra- 
tenfis  lutea,vel  crifta  galli.  C.  B.  P.  163.  2  ellow  Mea¬ 
dow  Loufewort,  yellow  Rattle,  or  Cock*  s-comb. 

2.  Rhinanthus  [Orient alls')  corollarum  labio  fuperiore 
fubulato  incurvo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  603.  Rhinanthus 
with  an  awl-fhaped  incurved  upper,  lip.  Elephas  Orien¬ 
tal^,  flore  magno,  probofcide  incurva.  1  ourn.  Cor. 
48.  Laftern  Elephant*  s-head,  with  a  large  flower  and  an 
incurved  trunk. 

Rhinanthus  {Elephas')  corollarum  labio  fuperiore 
’  fubulato  eretto.  Prod.  Leyd.  298.  Rhinanthus  with  an 
eredi  awl-fhaped  upper  lip.  Elephas  Italica,  flore  mag¬ 
no,  probofcide  furrefta.  Tourn.  Cor.  48.  Italian  Ele¬ 
phant*  s-bead,  with  a  large  flower  aud  an  ere  If  trunk. 

11  I  The 
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The  firft  fort  is  a  common  weed  in  mod  of  the  low 
paftures  and  meadows  in  many  parts  of  England 
where  it  is  one  of  the  mod  troublefome  weeds  among 
the  Grafs,  fpreading  itfelf  over  the  whole  ground,  fo 
that  in  many  of  the  water  meadows,  there  is  more 
of  this  plant  than  Grafs.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  which 
flowers  the  latter  end  of  May,  fo  that  the  feeds  ripen 
by  the  time  the  Grafs  of  thefe  meadows  is  mowed, 
and  the  feeds  fcatter  and  fill  the  ground  with  young 
plants  the  following  lpring  •,  therefore,  in  order  to 
deftroy  it,  the  Grafs  fhould  be  cut  as  foon  as  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  appear. 

It  is  well  known,  fo  requires  no  defcription  ;  and  as 
it  is  never  cultivated,  fo  it  is  mentioned  chiefly  to  in- 
troduce  the  others  :  but  here  I  muflobferve,  that  the 
Dutch  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  feeds  and  feed-veflels 
of  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  to  Germany,  whofe  feed- 
veffels  appear  very  like  thofe  of  this  fil'd  fort,  they 
call  it  Semen  Savadillos ;  the  ufe  of  it  is  to  kill  ver¬ 
min  of  every  fort,  efpecially  bugs ;  they  boil  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  feeds  and  capfules  in  common  water,  with 
which  they  wadi  their  wainfcots,  beddeads,  &c 
where  any  of  thefe  infefts  are  lodged,  and  it  effectu¬ 
ally  deflroys  them 
The  fecond  fort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  on 
the  fides  of  the  Black  Sea,  growing  in  a  fat  foil  and 
fhady  fituation.  The  flower  being  fhaped  like  an 
Elephant’s-head,  induced  Fabius  Columna  to  give 
the  title  of  Elephas  to  the  third  fpecies,  which  he 
found  growing  naturally  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  Tournefort  after  him  edablifhed  the  genus  with 
that  title.  The  dalles  of  this  rife  a  foot  and  a  half 
high ;  they  are  hollow,  four-cornered,  and  hairy,  gar- 
nifhed  with  leaves  placed  oppofite,  having  Ihort  foot- 
dalks ;  they  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an 
inch  broad,  crenated  on  their  edges,  hairy,  and  veined. 
The  upper  part  of  the  dalk  is  garnifhed  with  flowers 
growing  oppofite  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  thefe 
have  curved  tubes,  which  divide  into  two  lips ;  the 
under  lip  is  an  inch  long,  broad,  and  cut  into  three 
obtufe  parts,  the  middle  fegment  being  the  broadefl 
the  upper  lip  is  like  a  helmet,  and  is  longer  than  the 
lower.  The  flower  is  yellow,  with  a  fpot  of  fille- 
mort  on  the  lower  lip,  and  the  upper  lip  has  two  red 
fpots  on  the  top ;  the  flowers  have  an  agreeable  feent. 
The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples  -,  this  is  much  like  the  former  fort,  but  the  pro 
bofcis  of  the  flower  is  ered,  and  the  lower  lip  has  no 
fpot. 

Thefe  plants  defpife  culture,  fo  are  with  great  difficulty 
kept  in  gardens  ;  they  are  biennial,  fo  are  only  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  •,  thefe  fhould  be  fown  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they  will  not  fucceed,  nor 
will  the  plants  bear  removing,  fo  they  fhould  be 
fown  where  they  are  to  remain,  which  fhould  be  in  a 
moifl  rich  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation  :  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  mud  be  thinned  and  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require.  If  the  feeds 
of  thefe  plants  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  better  than  thofe  which  are  fown  by  hand, 
but  they  thrive  bed  amongd  Grafs. 

RHIZOPHORA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  524.  Mangles. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  13.  tab.  15.  This  is  called  Man¬ 
grove  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wed-Indies  ;  there 
are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  kind,  which  grow  in  falt- 
water  rivers  both  in  the  Ead  and  Wed-Indies,  but  as 
they  will  not  grow  upon  land,  it  is  needlefs  to  enu¬ 
merate  them  here. 

RHODIOLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  997.  Anacampferos. 
Tourn.  Ind.  R.  H.  264.  Rofe-root. 

The  Characters  are. 
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It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  different  plants  ;  the 
male  flowers  have  an  empalement  of  one  leaf ,  which  is  cut 
into  four  or  five  fegment s  almofl  to  the  bottom  ;  they  have 
four  obtufe  petals,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  em¬ 
palement,  and  four  nectariums ,  which  are  ere  hi  and  floor  ter 
than  the  empalement,  with  eight  awt-Jhaped  ftamina  which 
are  longer  than  the  petals,  terminated  by  obtufe  fummits. 
7  'bcd  haw  four  oblong  acute  germen  without  ftyle  or  ftig- 
ma,  fo  are  abortive.  The  female  flowers  have  the  fame 


empalement  as  the  male  •,  they  have  four  obtufe  pe 
nent  petals  equal  with  the  empalement ,  and  four  neliai 
like  the  male  ;  they  have  four  oblong  acute -pointed  re 
fitting  upon  an  ere  It  ftyle,  crowned  by  obtufe  ftigmas. 
germen  af  terward  become  four  horned  capjules,  comp j  L 
on  their  inner  fide,  filled  with  roundiflo  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  fed 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  which  con 
thofe  plants  whofe  male  and  female  flowers  are 


L 


different  plants,  and  the  male  flowers  have  ei&ht 
mina. 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Rhodiola  ( Rofea )  flaminibus  corolla  duplo  Ion 
ribus.  Rofe-root  with  ftamina  twice  as  long  as  thept 
Anacampferos  radice  rofam  fpirante  major.  To 
Ind-  R-  H.  264.  Greater  Orpine  with  a  Rofe-fe 
root. 

2.  Rhodiola  {Minor)  flaminibus  corolla  fere  aqua 
bus.  Rofe-root  with  ftamina  fcarcely  equalling  the  lei 
of  the  petals.  Anacampferos  radice  rofam  fpirante< 
nor.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  264.  Smaller  Orpine  wit,  \ 

Rofe-fcented  root. 

The  fird  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks  and  rugged  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Wa. 
Yorkfhire,  and  Wedmoreland.  This  has  a  very  th 
flefliy  root,  which,  when  bruifed  or  cut,  fends  out  ■ 
odour  like  Rofes ;  it  has  many  heads,  from  whe; 
in  the  fpring  come  out  thick  fucculent  flalks  like  th 
of  Orpine,  about  nine  inches  long,  clofely  garniff 
with  thick  fucculent  leaves  of  a  gray  colour,  wh 
are  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  indem 
on  their  edges  toward  the  top,  and  are  placed  alt 
nately  on  every  fide  the  dalk.  The  dalk  is  tern 
nated  by  a  cluder  of  yellowifh  herbaceous  flowe 
which  appear  early  in  May ;  the  male  flowers  ha 
ftamina  twice  the  length  of  the  petals.  They  ha 
a  very  agreeable  feent,  but  are  not  of  long  con 
nuance. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps;, 
roots  of  this  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other  foi 
the  dalks  are  fmall,  and  not  above  five  inches  lone 
the  leaves  are  fmall,  but  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  oth 
fort,  and  end  with  a  purple  point ;  the  petals  of 


flowers  are  purplifh,  and  the  ftamina  are  but  litt 
longer  than  the  petals.  This  flowers  later  than 
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other  fort.  I  have  cultivated  both  thefe  plants  in 
fame  foil  above  thirty  years,  and  have  never  found 
ther  of  them  vary. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  the  < 
rious,  for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  they  are  eafily  prop; 
gated,  either  by  cuttings  or  parting  of  the  roots.  1 
by  cuttings,  they  fhould  be  planted  the  beginning  c 
April,  foon  after  they  come  out  from  the  head ;  i 
thefe  are  planted  in  a  fhady  border,  and  covered  clol 
down  with  a  glafs,  keeping  them  dry,  they  will  pi 
out  roots  in  about  fix  weeks ;  but  the  cuttings  fhoul 
be  laid  in  a  dry  room  at  lead  a  week  before  the 
are  planted,  that  the  wounds  may  be  dried  befor 
they  are  planted,  otherwife  they  are  fubjeft  to  rot. 
If  they  are  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  tha 
fhould  be  performed  in  the  beginning  of  September 
at  which  time  their  dalks  begin  to  decay;  and  if  th 
fiefhy  parts  of  the  roots  are  cut  or  broken,  they  fhouh 
be  laid  to  dry  a  few  days  before  they  are  planted,  fo 
the  fame  reafon  as  the  cuttings.  Thefe  plants  requir 
a  fhady  fituation  and  a  dry  undunged  foil,  in  whic 
they  will  continue  many  years. 
RHODODENDRON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  484 
Chamserhododendros.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  604.  tal 
373.  Dwarf  Role-bay. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  cut  into  five  fe\ 
ments-,  the  flower  hath  one  wheel  funnel  fhaped  peta 
fpreading  open  at  the  brim  ;  it  has  ten  Jlcnder  flamin 
which  decline,  and  are  the  length  of  the  petals ,  terminate 
by  oval  fummits ,  and  a  five-cornered  germen,  fupporting 
J, lender  ftyle  the  length  of  the  petal,  crowned  by  an  obtu, 
fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  capfu * 
with  five  cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 
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This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfb  feftion  of 
Annaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
hole  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Rhododendron  ( Hirfutum )  foliis  ciliatis  nudis,  co- 
allis  infundibuliformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  292.  Rofe- 
ay  with  naked  hairy  leaves ,  and  funnel-Jhaped  petals. 
hamaerhododendros  Alpina,  villola.  Tourn.  inft.  R. 

1.  60 4.  Hairy  Alpine  Dwarf  Rofe-bay. 

2  Rhododendron  (. Fcrrugineum )  foliis  glabris,  fubtus 
profis,.corollis  infundibuliformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
9  2.  Rofe-bay  with  fmooth  leaves  which  are  hoary  on  their 
nder fide,  and funnel-fisaped  petals.  Chamaerhododen- 
ros  Alpina  glabra.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  604.  Smooth 
tlpine  Dwarf  Rofe-bay. 

'he  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  alfo 
pon  feveral  mountains  in  Italy.  This  is  a  low  fhrub, 
hich  feldom  rifes  two  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
lort  ligneous  branches,  covered  with  a  light  brown 
ark,  and  garnifhed  clofely  with  oval  fpear-fhaped 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ich  broad,  fitting  pretty  clofe  to  the  branches  ;  they 
re  entire,  and  have  a  great  number  of  fine  iron- 
aloured  hairs  on  their  edges  and  under  fide.  The 
owers  are  produced  in  bunches  at  the  end  of  the 
ranches*,  they  have  one  funnel -fhaped  petal;  the 
ibe  is  about  half  an  inch  long  ;  the  brim  is  cut  into 
ve  obtufe  fegments,  which  fpread  half  open ;  they 
e  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  have  ten  ftamina  in 
ich,  which  are  the  length  of  the  tube  ;  after  the 
Dwers  are  paft,  the  germen  in  the  center  turns  to  an 
al  c&pfule  with  five  cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  It 
3wer?  in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 
he  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and 
pennines ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  near  three 
et  high,  fending  out  many  irregular  branches,  co- 
:red  with  a  purplifti  bark,  and  clofely  garnilhed 
ith  fmooth  fpear-Ihaped  leaves  an  inch  and  a  half 
ng,  and  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle  *,  they 
e  entire,  and  their  borders  are  reflexed  backward  ; 
e  upper  fide  is  of  a  light  lucid  green,  and  their 
ider  fide  of  an  iron  colour ;  they  are  placed  all 
und  the  branches  without  any  order.  The  flow- 
s  are  produced  in  round  bunches  at  the  end  of  the 
anches  ;  they  are  funnel-lhaped,  having  fhort  tubes, 
aich  are  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments  at  the  brim, 
hich  fpread  a  little  open  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  Rofe 
lour,  and  make  a  good  appearance.  This  fort 
iwers  in  June,  but  does  not  ripen  feeds  here. 

|  here  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  grow 
[rurally  in  the  eaftern  countries,  and  others  are  na¬ 
zes  of  America,  but  the  two  forts  here  mentioned  are 
1  I  have  feen  in  the  Englifh  gardens ;  and  thefe  are 
fficult  to  propagate  and  preferve  in  gardens,  for  they 
ow  naturally  upon  barren  rocky  foils  and  in  cold  fi- 
ations,  where  they  are  covered  with  fnow  great  part 
the  winter ;  fo  that  when  they  are  planted  in  better 
ound,  they  do  not  thrive,  and  for  want  of  their 
ual  covering  of  fnow  in  winter,  they  are  frequently 
lied  by  froft  ;  but  could  thefe  plants  be  tamed,  and 
'opagated  in  plenty,  they  would  be  great  ornaments 
the  gardens. 

hey  are  propagated  by  feeds,  but  thefe  are  fo  very 
iall,  that  if  they  are  covered  deep,  they  will  not 
-ow.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  pofllble 
ter  they  are  ripe,  either  in  fhacfy  borders  or  pots 
led  with  frefti  gentle  loamy  earth,  and  very  light- 
covered  with  a  little  fine  earth ;  then  the  pots 
ould  be  plunged  up  to  their  rims  in  a  fhady  bor- 
-rs  and  in  hard  froft  they  fhould  be  covered  with 
dl  or  hand-glaffes,  taking  them  off  in  mild  wea- 
ier.  If  thefe  feeds  are  fown  early  in  autumn,  the 
ants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring ;  thefe  muft 
-  kept  {haded  from  the  fun,  efpecially  the  firft 
mmer,  and  duly  refreftied  with  water,  and  in  au- 
mn  following,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  a  fhady 
uation  and  on  a  loamy  foil,  covering  the  ground 
>out  their  roots  with  Mofs,  which  will  guard  them 
om  froft  in  winter,  and  keep  the  ground  moift  in 
mmer. 
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Gen.  Plant.  331.  [pa?  takes  its  name  from  flu  to  flow, 
becaufe  it  flops  dyfenterial  fluxes  of  the  bowels.]  Su¬ 
mach. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  erect,  and 
cut  into  five  parts .  The  flower  has  five  oval ,  ere  hi, 
fpreading  petals ,  and  five  fioort  ftamina  terminated  by 
fmall  fummits ,  floor  ter  than  the  petals ;  it  has  a  round- 
ijh  germen  as  large  as  the  petals ,  with  fcarce  any  ftyle , 
crowned  .by  three  fmall  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  roundifio  hairy  berry,  inclofing  a  fingle  hard  feed 
of  the  fame  form. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  three  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Rhus  ( Coriaria )  foliis  pinnatis  obtufiufcule  ferratis, 
ovalibus  fubtus  villofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  379.  Sumach 
with  winged  leaves  which  are  obtufely  fawed,  oval,  and 
hairy  on  their  under  fide.  Rhus  folio  ulrni.  C.  B.  P. 
4 1 4.  Elm-leaved  Sumach. 

2.  Rhus  ( Typhinum )  foliis  pinnatis  lanceolatis,  argute 
ferratis  fubtus  tomentofis.  Amoen.  Acad.  4.  p.  311. 
Sumach  with  fpear-fhaped  winged  leaves  which  are 
fharply  fawed,  and  woolly  on  their  under  fide.  Rhus 
Virginianum.  C.  B.  P.  App.  517.  Virginian  Sumach. 

3.  Rhus  ( Glabrum )  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis  lanceolatis 
utrinque  glabris.  Sumach  with  winged  leaves  which  are 
fpear-fhaped,  and  fmooth  on  both  hides.  Rhus  Virgini- 
cum,  panicula  fparfa,  ramis  pa  tulis  glabris.  Hort. 
Elth.  323.  Virginian  Sumach  with  a  lo of e panicle,  and 
fmooth  fpreading  branches. 

4.  Rhus  [Carolinianum )  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis  lanceolatis, 
fubtus  incanis,  panicula  compacta.  Sumach  with  faw¬ 
ed,  fpear  fhaped,  winged  leaves  which  are  hoary  on  their 
under  fide,  with  a  compact  panicle.  Rhus  Carolinianum 
panicula  fpeciofa  coccinea.  Catefb.  Hift.  Carol.  Caro¬ 
lina  Sumach  having  a  beautiful  fcarlet panicle. 

5.  Rhus  ( Canadenfe )  foliis  pinnatis,  obfolete  ferratis, 
lanceolatis,  utrinque  glabris,  panicula  compofita. 
Sumach  with  winged  fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  are  Jlight- 
ly  fawed ,  and  a  compound  panicle.  Rhus  Canadenfe 
folio  longiori  utrinque  glabro.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
6 1 1 .  Canada  Sumach ,  with  a  longer  leaf  which  is  fmooth 
on  both  fides. 

6.  Rhus  ( Copallinum )  foliis  pinnatis  integerrimis,  petio- 
lo  membranaceo  articulato.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  24. 
Sumach  with  entire  winged  leaves ,  and  a  jointed  membra¬ 
naceous  foot -ftalk.  Rhus  anguftifolium.  C.  B.  P.  414. 
Narrow-leaved  Sumach. 

7.  Rhus  ( Chinenfe )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  ovatis,  obtuse 
ferratis,  petiolo  membranaceo  villofo.  Sumach  with 
winged  ftalks ,  oval  lobes  which  are  bluntly  fawed,  and  a 
hairy  foot-ftalk  having  jointed  membranes  or  wings.  Rhus 
Sinarum  la&efcens,  cofta  foliorum  alata.  Pluk.  Am. 
183.  China  milky  Sumach ,  with  winged  membranes  to  the 
leaves. 

8.  Rhus  ( Incanum )  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis  fubtus 
tomentofis.  Three-leaved  Sumach ,  with  oval  leaves  which 
are  downy  on  their  under  fide.  Rhus  Africanum  ma- 
jus  folio  fubrotundo  integro,  molli  &  incano.  Pluk. 
Phyt.  tab.  219.  fig.  8.  Greater,  three-leaved,  Afri¬ 
can  Sumach,  with  a  rounder  entire  leaf  which  is  foft  and 
hoary. 

9.  Rhus  ( Tomentofum )  foliis  ternatis  foliolis  fubpetiola- 
tis,  rhombeis  angulatis,  fubtus  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  266.  Three-leaved  Sumach  with  angular  rhomboid 
lobes  having  foot-ftalks,  and  downy  on  their  under  fide. 
Rhus  Africanum  trifoliatum  majus,  foliis  obtufis  & 
incifis  hirfutis  pubefcentibus.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  2  1 9. 
fig.  7.  Greater,  African,  three-leaved  Sumach ,  with  ob¬ 
tufe  cut  leaves  which  are  covered  with  foft  hairs. 

10.  Rhus  ( Lucidum )  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  feflilibus 
cuneiformibus  lrevibus.  Vir.  Cliff.  25.  Three-leaved 
Sumach  whofe  lobes  are  fmooth,  wedge-fhaped,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  ftalk.  Rhus  Africanum,  trifoliatum  mi¬ 
nus  glabrum,  fplendente  folio,  lubrotundo  integro. 
Pluk.  Phyt.  219.  fig.  9.  Three-leaved  African  Sumach , 
with  a  fmooth,  fhining,  roundifh ,  entire  leaf  which  is  fmall. 

ii.  Rhus 
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It.  Rhus  (. Africanum )  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis  ner- 
vofis,  marginibus  fepius  dentatis,  utrinque  viridi- 
bus.  Sumach  with  trifoliate  leaves  having  oval  veined 
lohes  which  are  generally  indented  on  their  edges,  and  green 
on  both  fides.  Rhus  Africanum,  trifoliatum  majus 
glabrum,  fplendente  utrinque  folio  fubrotundo  me¬ 
dio  quandoque  crenato.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  229. 
Greater ,  African,  three -leaved  Sumach,  with  fmooth 
rounds  fa  leaves  on  both  fides,  which  are  fometimes  crenated 
in  the  middle.  .  _ 

12.  Rhus  (Argenteum)  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  petiolatis 
lineari-lanceolatis  integerrimis  fubtus  tomentofis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  in.  Sumach  with  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe 
lobes  ft  and  upon  foot-ftalks,  are  linear,  fpear-Jhaped ,  en¬ 
tire,  and  downy  on  their  under  fide.  Rhus  Africanum 
trifoliatum  majus,  foliis  fubtus  argenteis  acutis  & 
margine  incifis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  2 19.  fig.  6.  Greater 
African  three-leaved  Sumach,  with  leaves  which  are  Jtl- 
very  on  their  under  fide,  and  cut  on  their  edges. 

.  Rhus  ( RadAijawel j  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis 
acuminatis  integerrimis,  petiolatis,  floribus  panicula- 
tis  terminalibus.  Three-leaved  Sumach,  with  oval  acute- 
point  cd  lobes  which  are  entire,  upon  foot-ftalks  growing 
in  panicles  which  terminate  the  branches.  Phafeolus 
arborefcens  Zeylanicus  monocarpos,  Radaslijawel. 
Herm.  Muf.  Zeyl.  39.  T ree  Kidney-bean  of  Ceylon  with 
a  Jingle  fruit-,  called  Radatijawel. 

14.  Rhus  ( Rigidum )  foliis  ternatis  linearibus  integris  ri- 
gidis  glabris.  Sumach  with  three  linear,  entire,  rigid, 
fmooth  leaves. 

15.  Rhus  ( Cotinus )  foliis  fimplicibus  obovatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  267.  Sumach  with  fingle,  obverfe,  oval  leaves. 
Cotinus  Coriaria.  Dod.  Pemp.  780.  Venice  Sumach,  or 
Coccygria. 

The  firft  fort  of  Sumach  grows  naturally  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Turkey  ;  the  branches  of  this  tree  are 
ufed  inftead  of  Oak  bark  for  tanning  of  leather,  and 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  Turkey  leather  is  all 
tanned  with  this  Ihrub.  It  hath  a  ftrong  ligneous 
ftalk  which  divides  into  many  irregular  branches, 
which  rife  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  the 
bark  is  hairy,  and  of  an  herbaceous  brown  colour 
while  young  •,  the  leaves  are  winged,  and  compofed  of 
feven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
the  lobes  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
wide  in  the  middle  ;  they  are  bluntly  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  of  a  yellowifh 
green  colour  •,  they  are  placed  alternately  on  the 
branches  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  panicles  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  which  are  of  a  whitifh  herbaceous 
colour,  each  panicle  being  compofed  of  feveral  clofe 
fpikes  of  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  foot-ftalks;  thefe 
appear  in  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England.  The  leaves  and  feeds  of  this  fort  are  ufed 
in  medicine,  and  are  efteemed  very  reftringent  and 
ftiptick,  and  good  for  all  kinds  of  fluxes  and  hae¬ 
morrhages  ;  ufed  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  they 
refill:  putrefaction,  and  ftop  gangrenes  and  mortifi¬ 
cations. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  almoft  every  part 
of  North  America ;  this  hath  a  woody  ftem,  from 
which  are  fent  out  many  irregular  branches,  which  are 
generally  crooked  and  deformed.  The  young  branches 
are  covered  with  a  foft  velvet  like  down,  refembling 
greatly  that  of  a  young  ftag’s-horn  both  in  colour  and 
texture,  from  -whence  the  common  people  have  given 
it  the  appellation  of  Stag’s-horn  •,  the  leaves  are  wing¬ 
ed,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  pair  of  oblong  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  ending  in  acute  points  •, 
they  are  entire,  and  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  as  is 
alfo  the  midrib.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clofe 
tufts  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  feeds  inclofed  in  purple,  woolly,  fucculent  co¬ 
vers,  fo  that  the  bunches  are  of  a  beautiful  purple 
colour  in  autumn,  and  the  leaves  before  they  fall, 
change  alfo  to  a  purplifh  colour  firft,  and  before  they 
fail,  to  a  feuillemort.  This  is  ufed  for  tanning  of 
leather  in  America,  and  the  roots  are  often  prefcribeb 
in  medicine  in  the  countries  where  the  plant  grows 
naturally. 
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The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  No  1 
America  ;  this  is  commonly  titled  by  the  garden  s 
New  England  Sumach.  The  ftem  of  this  fort 
ftronger,  and  rifes  higher  than  that  of  the  form< ! 
the  branches  fpread  more  horizontally  ;  they  are  j  - 
quite  fo  downy  as  thofe  of  the  laft,  and  the  down 
of  a  brownilh  colour ;  the  leaves  are  compofed  - 
many  more  pair  of  lobes,  which  are  fmooth  on  b<  1 
fides  ;  the  flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe  panicles  wh  1 
are  of  an  herbaceous  colour ;  they  appear  about  t  ■ 
fame  time  with  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  not  fi 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ;  the  fe< 
of  this  were  brought  from  thence  by  the  late  ]\ 
Catefoy,  who  has  given  a  figure  of  the  plant  in 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Carolina.  This  is  by  the  garden 
called  the  fcarlet  Carolina  Sumach  ;  it  rifes  commc 
ly  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  and  divic 
into  many  irregular  branches,  which  are  fmooth, 
a  purple  colour,  and  pounced  over  with  a  gray 
powder,  as  are  alfo  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves,  whi 
are  of  a  purplilh  colour.  The  leaves  are  compol 
of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes  terminated  by  an  o< 
one ;  thefe  are  not  always  placed  exa&ly  opp 
fite  on  the  midrib,  but  are  fometimes  alternate ;  th 
are  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  almoft  one  bro; 
in  the  middle,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  are  faw: 
on  their  edges.  The  upper  fide  of  the  lobes  are 
a  dark  green,  and  their  under  hoary,  but  fmoot 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branch 
in  very  clofe  thick  panicles  which  are  large,  and  of 
bright  red  colour ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Augu 
and  continue  till  autumn,  but  the  feeds  do  not  rip. 
in  England. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  Marylam 
and  feveral  other  parts  of  North  America ;  this  had 
lmooth  branches,  of  a  purple  colour,  covered  with 
gray  pounce.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  feven  < 
eight  pair  of  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  the  lob 
are  fpear-lhaped,  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  an 
one  broad  in  the  middle,  terminating  in  acute  point 
and  are  a  little  fawed  on  their  edges  ;  they  are  of  j 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  furface,  but  hoary  on  the 
under,  and  are  fmooth.  The  flowers  are  produce! 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  large  panicles,  whic 
are  compofed  of  feveral  fmaller,  each  (landing  upo 
feparate  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  deep  red  colou; 
and  the  whole  panicle  is  covered  with  a  gray  pounc 
as  if  it  had  been  fcattered  over  them.  This  fort  flov 
ers  at  the  fame  time  with  the  fourth,  but  does  nc 
ripen  feeds  here. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  mod  parts  of  Nort 
America,  where  it  is  known  by  the  title  of  Beec 
Sumach,  probably  from  the  places  where  it  grow 
This  is  of  humbler  growth  than  either  of  the  forme 
l’eldom  rifing  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high,  divic 
ing  into  many  fpreading  branches  which  are  fmootl 
of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  are  pretty  clofely  gas 
nilhed  with  winged  leaves  ;  they  are  compofed  of  foi 
or  five  pair  of  narrow  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one 
they  are  entire,  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  a 
inch  broad,  ending  in  acute  points  they  are  of  a  lig 
green  on  both  fides,  and  in  autumn  change  purplif 
The  midrib  which  fuftains  the  lobes,  has  oneachfic 
a  winged  or  leafy  border,  which  runs  from  one  pa 
of  lobes  to  another,  ending  in  joints  at  each  pair,  t 
which  it  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  fort 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  er 
of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  herbaceoi 
colour,  and  appear  in  July,  but  the  feeds  do  not  ripe 
in  England. 

Thefe  fix  forts  are  hardy  plants,  and  will  thrive 
the  open  air  in  England.  The  firft  and  fourth  for 
are  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  others,  fo  muft  have 
better  fituation,  otherwife  their  branches  will,  be  ii 
jured  by  fevere  froft  in  the  winter;  they  are  eafi 
propagated  by  feeds,  when  obtained  from  the  corn 
tries  where  they  grow,  which,  if  lown  in  autum 
the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  lpring;  but 
they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  feldom  come  up  ti 
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he  next  fpring  ;  they  may  be  •either  fown  in  pots,  or 
he  full  ground.  If  they  are  fown  in  pots  in  autumn, 
he  pots  (hould  be  placed  under  a  common  frame  in 
winter,  where  the  feeds  may  be  protected  from  hard 
roft,  and,  if  in  the  fpring  the  pots  are  plunged  into 
.  very  moderate  hot-bed,  the  plants  will  foon  rile, 
nd  have  thereby  more  time  to  gee  ftrength  before 
/inter.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  have 
large  (hare  of  air,  and  fhould  be  gradually  harden- 
d  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  be 
emoved  as  foon  as  the  weather  is  favourable,  placing 
hem  where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun,  and 
nuft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds;  and  in  dry  weather, 
f  they  are  iupplied  with  water,  it  will  greatly  pro- 
rote  their  growth  ;  but  toward  autumn  it  will  be 
roper  to  flint  their  growth  by  keeping  them  dry, 
bat  the  extremity  of  their  fhoots  may  harden;  for  if 
bey  are  replete  with  moifture,  the  early  frofts  in  au- 
umn  will  pinch  them,  which  will  fometimes  caufe 
heir  fhoots  to  decay  almofl  to  the  bottom,  if  the 
lants  are  fully  expofed.  If  the  pots  are  put  under 
common  frame  again  in  autumn,  it  will  fecure  the 
lants  from  injury,  for  while  they  are  young,  and 
re  upper  part  of  the  fhoots  are  foft,  fo  they  will  be  in 
anger  of  buffering  if  the  winter  proves  very  fevere; 
ut  in  mild  weather  they  muft  always  enjoy  the  open 
ir,  therefore  fhould  never  be  covered  but  in  froft. 
'he  fpring  following,  juft  before  the  plants  begin  to 
loot,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and 
irefully  feparated,  fo  as  not  to  tear  the  roots,  and 
len  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery  in  rows  three  feet 
under,  and  about  one  foot  diftance  in  the  rows.  In 
iis  nurfery  they  may  ftand  two  years  to  get  flrength, 
id  then  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
am. 

he  feeds  which  are  fown  in  the  full  ground,  may  be 
ivered  the  firft  winter  with  fome  old  tanners  bark 
keep  out  the  froft,  and  in  the  fpring  it  may  be 
■awn  off  again  after  the  'danger  of  the  hard  froft  is 
'er ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be ' 
?pt  clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  care  they  will 
quire  the  firft  fummer;  but  as  the  plants  in  the  full 
■ound  are  apt  to  grow  luxuriant,  and  continue  grow- 
g  late  in  autumn,  they  fhould  be  covered  to  fereen 
em  from  the  early  froft,  which  will  otherwile  kill 
eir  tops,  and  this  often  occafions  them  to  die  down 
confiderable  length,  and  frequently  almoft  to  the 
■ound  in  hard  winters.  In  the  fpring  following  the 
ants  may  be  taken  up  carefully,  and  tranfplanted 
to  a  nurfery  at  the  fame  diftance  as  before  diredted. 
his  method  of  propagating  the  plants  from  feeds  is 
Idom  pradtifed  after  a  perfon  is  once  poffefled  of 
e  plants,  for  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  fend  up  a  great , 
imber  of  fuckers  from  their  roots,  whereby  they 
e  eafily  propagated.  The  fuckers  of  all  the  forts 
ay  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  a  nurfery  for  a  year  or 
/o  to  get  ftrength,  and  then  may  be  planted  where 
ey  are  to  remain. 

hefe  Ihrubs  are  generally  planted  in  plantations  of 
rwering  flirubs  in  large  gardens,  where  they  make 
fine  variety  in  autumn,  efpecially  the  fecond,  fourth, 
id  fifth  forts,  with  their  large  purple,  or  red  pani¬ 
cs,  which  have  a  good  effedt ;  but  where  thefe  are 
lanted,  their  fuckers  muft  be  every  year  taken  off, 
therwife  they  will  grow  up  to  a  thicket  and  deftroy 
ie  neighbouring  plants. 

'he  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  eaft.  The 
:eds  of  this  were  lent  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris, 
here  they  fucceeded,  and  from  thence  I  received  the 
lant,  which  grew  very  well  in  the  open  air  at  Chelfea 
iree  years,  but  the  fevere  winter  in  1 740  deftroyed 
,  fo  that  it  is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  other  forts, 
'his  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
ending  out  many  irregular  branches.  The  young 
loots  and  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  are  covered  with 
foft  brown  hairy  down  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed 
f  three  or  four  pair  of  oval  lobes  terminated  by  an 
dd  one ;  the  inner  lobes  are  fmall,  and  the  outer 
>rge ;  the  firft  are  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half 
>ng,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  but  the 
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outer  are  more  than  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  broad  ;  the  end  lobe  is  heart-fhaped, 
ending  in  an  acute  point,  and  is  three  inches  long 
and  two  broad  at  the  bale  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  hoary  on  their  under  fide  ;  the  midrib 
which  fuftains  the  lobes,  has  two  leafy  membranes 
running  along  thefides  from  joint  to  joint,  which  are 
narrow  below,  and  gradually  increafe  in  their  breadth 
to  the  next  joint.  When  the  leaves  are  broken,  they 
emit  a  milky  juice  from  the  wound.  As  I  have  not 
feen  the  flowers  of  this  fort,  I  can  give  no  account 
of  them. 

This  fort  does  not  put  out  fuckers  from  the  root  like 
the  American  kinds,  fo  muft  either  be  propagated  by 
layers,  or  by  cutting  off  fome  of  the  roots,  and  plant¬ 
ing  them  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  by 
which  method  there  is  great  probability  it  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated,  but  my  plant  was  too  wTeak  for  this  purpofe 
when  it  was  deftroyed. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  hath  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk  which  rifes  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high,  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  fmooth  branches  on  every  fide,  garnifhed 
with  trifoliate  leaves  (landing  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks.  The  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  oval  and  entire, 
about  an  inch  long,  and  three  quarters  broad,  hoary  on 
their  under  fide,  but  fmooth  and  of  a  lucid  green  on 
their  upper ;  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves  in  fmall  panicles  ;  they  are  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  colour,  and  appear  in  July,  blit  fall  away  in 
England  without  having  any  feeds  fucceed  them. 

The  ninth  fort  alfo  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  to  the 
height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  covered  with  a  brown 
bark,  having  many  irregular  branches,  garnifhed 
with  trifoliate  leaves  (landing  upon  long  foot-ftalks. 
The  lobes  of  this  fort  are  angular,  and  (haped  like  a 
rhombus ;  they  are  near  two  inches  long,  and  one 
broad,  downy  on  their  under  fide,  but  of  a  dark  green 
on  their  upper.  The  flowers  come  out  in  (lender 
bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a 
whitifh  herbaceous  colour,  and  foon  fall  away. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  (talk  like  the  eighth,  / 
dividing  into  many  branches  covered  with  a  brown 
bark,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are 
wedge  or  heart-fhaped,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  foot-ftalk.  This  fort  does  not  flower  here  fo 
far  as  I  can  find,  for  I  have  had  fome  of  the  plants  in 
my  care  almoft  forty  years,  but  they  have  not  flower¬ 
ed  as  yet. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  hath  fome  refemblance  of  the  former, 
but  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  twice  as  large  and  oval, 
with  fome  indentures  on  their  edges  ;  they  have  feve- 
ral  tranfverfe  veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the 
edges,  and  are  very  (liff,  of  a  bright  lucid  green  on 
both  fides.  This  fort  has  not  flowered  here  fo  far  as 
I  can  learn. 

The  twelfth  fort  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  it  grows  naturally.  This  rifes  with  a  woody 
ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  ir¬ 
regular  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  dark  brown 
bark,  and  garnifhed  with  narrow,  fpear-ftraped,  trifo¬ 
liate  leaves,  (landing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The 
lobes  are  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  in 
the  middle,  ending  in  acute  points ;  they  are  downy 
on  their  under  fide,  but  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  up¬ 
per.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  loofe  bunches 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  an 
herbaceous  colour,  and  fall  off  without  having  any 
feeds  fucceed  them. 

All  thefe  African  forts  are  too  tender  to  live  through 
the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  England,  fo  they  are 
planted  in  pots  or  tubs,  and  houfed  in  autumn,  and 
during  the  winter  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  other  hardy  green-houle  plants.  They  all  re¬ 
tain  their  leaves  through  the  year,  fo  make  a  good 
variety  when  intermixed  with  other  plants  in  the  gi  een- 
houfe  in  winter,.  They  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 

11  K  tings, 
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tjncrSj  which  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with 
loamy  earth  the  beginning  of  April,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  very  moderate  hot- bed,  covering  them  dole  with 
hand  or  bell-glafles,  and  lcreening  them  from  the  fun 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  cuttings  fhould  be  now 
and  then  refrdhed  with  water,  but  it  fhould  not  be 
o-iven  in  too  great  quantity.  With  this  manage¬ 
ment  they  will  put  out  roots  in  about  two  months, 
and  when  they  begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould  have  air 
admitted  to  them,  and  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear 
the  open  air,  into  which  they  mull  be  removed, 
placing  them  in  a  fheltered  fituation  •,  and  when  the 
cuttings  have  filled  the  pots  with  their  roots,  they 
fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  parted  carefully, 
planting  each  into  a  feparate  lmall  pot,  placing  them 
in  the  lhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  when  they 
may  be  intermixed  with  other  exotic  plants  in  a  fhel¬ 
tered  fituation  for  the  fummer,  and  in  autumn  re¬ 
moved  into  the  green-houfe. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Ifland  of 
Ceylon  •,  this  riles  with  a  woody  ftalk  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches,  which  are 
cloathed  with  trifoliate  leaves.  Handing  upon  pretty 
long  foot-ftalks.  The  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  oval, 
about  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad, 
terminating  in  acute  points ;  they  are  thick,  fmooth, 
and  of  a  lucid  green.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of 
a  whitilh  herbaceous  colour,  and  finall.  They  fel- 
dora  appear  in  England,  but  when  they  do  they  are 
not  lucceeded  by  feeds  here. 

This  plant  is  tender,  fo  mull  be  placed  in  a  moderate 
Hove,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in 
England.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  former  forts,  but  requires  a  warmer 
bed  than  thofe  to  promote  their  putting  out  roots. 
When  they  have  good  roots  they  fliould  be  each  tranf- 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into 
the  tan-bed,  and  treated  in  the  lame  way  as  other  ten¬ 
der  exotic  plants. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  it  grows  to  be  a  large  fhrub,  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  feldom  rifes  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  branches  covered  with  a  bright 
brown  bark,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  trifoliate 
leaves,  Handing  on  very  long  foot-Halks  ;  the  flowers 
come  out  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  alio  from  the  wings  of  the  ilalks,  of  an  herbaceous 
colour,  but  are  fmall,  and  fall  away,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  feeds  in  England. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fliould 
be  planted  in  pots  during  the  fummer  feafon,  plung¬ 
ing  them  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  covering  them 
dole  with  hand-glafles  ;  when  they  have  taken  root, 
they  fliould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot,  fliading 
them  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  and  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  they  mult  be  removed  to  a  green-houfe. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  Levant,  where  the  leaves  and  branches  are  ufed 
for  tanning  of  leather  •,  this  rifes  with  an  irregular 
flirubby  Halk  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  fpreading  branches  covered  with  a 
fmooth  brown  bark,  garnifhed  with  fingle,  obverfe, 
oval  leaves  about  two  inches  long,  and  of  the  fame 
breadth,  rounded  at  their  points,  and  Hand  upon 
long  foot-Halks ;  they  are  fmooth,  fliff,  and  of  a  lu¬ 
cid  green,  having  a  Hrong  midrib,  from  whence  fe- 
veral  tranfverfe  veins  run  toward  the  border.  The 
flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches  upon 
long  hair-like  foot-Halks,  which  divide,  and  branch 
into  large  hair-like  bunches  of  a  purplifh  colour ; 
they  are  fmall,  white,  and  compofed-  of  five  fmall 
oval  petals  which  fpread  open  ;  thele  appear  in  July, 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  for  fale  in  the  nurfery-gar- 
dens  near  London  •,  it  is  propagated  by  layers,  which 
fhould  be  laid  down  in  the  autumn,  and  by  next  au¬ 
tumn  they  will  have  taken  root,  when  they  may  be 
taken  oft  from  the  old  plants,  and  tranfplanted  in  a 
nurfery,  where  they  may  grow  a  year  or  two  to  get 
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ftrength,  and  then  be  planted  where  they  are  to  r 
main.  This  fhrub  is  fo  hardy  as  to  be  feldom  injur< 
by  froHin  England. 

RIBES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  247.  Groflularia.  Tour 
InH.  639.  tab.  409.  Ribefium.  Dill.  H.  Elth.  24 
The  Currant-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  bellied  empalement  of  one  leaf  \  cut  j 
the  top  into  five  concave  obtufe  fegments ;  it  hath  fi 
fmall ,  obtufe,  erect  petals  growing  to  the  border  of  the  0  j 
palement,  and  five  awl-floaped  ftamina  inferted  in  the  e? ! 
palement ,  terminated  by  incumbent  comprejfed  fummi 
opening  at  their  border.  ‘The  roundifh  germen  is  fituat 
under  the  flower ,  fupporting  a  bifid  ftyle ,  crowned  by  0 
tufe  ftigmas  ;  it  afterward  becomes  a  globular  umb'n 
cated  fruit  with  one  cell ,  containing  many  roundijh  cor, 
prefled  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  c 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants  who 
flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle.  Dr.  Lit 
naeus  and  Tournefort  both  join  this  to  the  Goofebern 
making  them  the  fame  genus,  which  in  a  fyftem  c 
botany  is  very  right ;  but,  as  they  are  always  fepr 
rated  by  gardeners,  I  have  chofen  to  continue  the; 
fo  here, 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rises  ( Rubrum )  inerme,  racemis  glabris  penduli: 
floribus  planiufculis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  200.  Currai 
without  thorns ,  having  fmooth  hanging  bunches ,  and pla, 
flowers.  Ribes  vulgare  acidum.  J.  B.  2.  p.  97.  Con. 

mon  four  Currant. 

2.  Rises  (. Alpinum )  inerme,  racemis  ereftis,  brafte: 
flore  longioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  200.  Smooth  Curran 
with  erect  bunches,  and  brabie<e  longer  than  the  flower 
Ribes  Alpinum  dulce.  J.  B.  2.  p.  98.  Sweet  Alpin 

Currant. 

3.  Ribes  ( Nigrum )  inerme,  racemis  pilofis,  floribus ob 
longis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  201.  Currant  without  [pines 
having  hairy  branches  and  oblong  flowers.  Ribes  vul 
garis  frubtu  nigro.  Rt\db.  Flor.  Lapp.  99.  Comma) 

black  Currant. 

4.  Ribes  ( Americanum )  inerme,  racemis  glabris,  flori 
bus  campanulatis.  Currant  with  unarmed  branches 
and  bell-fljaped  flowers.  Ribes  Americana  fructu  nigro 
Ed.  prior.  American  Black  Currant. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  part: 
of  Europe,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  gar 
dens,  and  greatly  improved,  fo  that  at  prefent  then 
are  the  following  varieties  in  the  Englilh  garden ;  th< 
common  Currant  with  fmall  red  fruit,  the  fame  wit! 
white  fruit,  and  another  with  pale  fruit,  which  is  com; 
monly  called  the  Champaign  Currant;  but,  fincetht 
two  forts  of  Dutch  Currants  have  been  introduced 
and  become  plenty  in  the  gardens,  the  old  red  anc 
white  Currants  have  been  almoft  banifhed,  fo  tha 
they  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  Englifh  gardens  aj 
prefent: 

The  fecond  fort  is  kept  in  a  few  gardens  for  the  fak 
of  variety,  but,  as  the  fruit  is  very  fmall  and  has  litl 
tie  flavour,  it  is  not  cultivated  in  the  gardens. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hel  etia,  Sweden! 
and  other  northern  countries,  and  is  fometimes  cultil 
vated  in  gardens  for  its  fruit,  of  which  is  mad! 
a  rob,  which  is  greatly  efteemed  for  fore  throats,  front, 
whence  the  fruit  has  been  called  Squinancy  Berries! 
for  their  great  ufe  in  quinfies.  As  this  fruit  has  ;i 
Hrong  dilagreeable  flavour,  it  is  rarely  admitted  to  t-h'| 
table. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Pen fyl vania,  fronl 
whence  the  plants  were  lent  to  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon  III 
veral  years  paft,  and  has  been  difperled  to  molt  partj 
of  England  ;  this  has  been  by  fome  thought  to  be  th  j 
fame  with  the  common  black  Currant,  but  thofe  wh! 
have  long  cultivated  it,  know  it  is  very  different;  th  J 
fhoots  of  this  being  much  fmaller  and  more  com! 
pa6t,  the  bark  is  of  a  darker  colour,  the  leaves  ar 
1  mailer,  thinner,  fmoother,  and  have  not  a  rank  fine; 
like  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  The  flowers  ar 
fmaller,  bell-fliaped,  and  grow  in  thinner  bunches 

the  fruit  is  fmaller,  and  not  fo  round ;  the  plants  c 

th| 
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s  do  not  produce  much  fruit,  nor  is  it  fo  good  as 
merit  cultivation,  fo  it  is  only  kept  by  way  of  cu- 
ficy.  The  fruit  of  the  red  and  white  Currants  are 
,atly  e (teemed  for  the  table,  and  are  alfo  very  good 
fevers  i  they  are  cooling  and  grateful  to  the  fto- 
ich,  quench  third,  and  are  fomewhat  reftringent. 
le  jelly  made  with  the  juice  of  this  fruit  and  fugar, 
very  grateful  in  fevers,  and  is  ufed  as  fauce  to  the 
Die.  This  fruit  may  be  procured  good  much  longer 
in  others  upon  the  plants,  by  planting  them  in  dif- 
-ent  fituations  •,  for  if  they  are  planted  againft  pales 
walls  expofed  to  the  fouth,  the  fruit  will  ripen 
June ;  and  by  planting  fome  againft  north  walls,  if 
=y  are  fcreened  from  birds,  and  covered  in  autumn 
Dm  froft,  they  may  be  kept  till  November  •,  and  as 
e  fruit  is  greatly  ufed  for  tarts,  it  is  very  convenient 
have  a  fucceflion  of  it  for  fo  long  a  time. 
'heChampaign  Currant  differs  from  the  other  only 
the  colour  of  the  fruit,  which  is  of  a  pale  red  or 
:fh  colour.  The  tafte  is  fo  near  to  the  other,  as 
to  be  diftinguiftied  •,  but  this  being  of  a  different 
lour,  makes  a  variety  on  the  table, 
here  are  plants  of  all  thefe  forts  with  variegated 
aves,  which  are  kept  in  fome  gardens  for  the  fake 
variety  •,  but  as  thefe  variegations  go  off  when  the 
ants  are  vigorous,  they  fcarce  deferve  notice, 
lefe  forts  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  planting 
eir  cuttings  any  time  from  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
mber  to  the  middle  of  Odlober,  upon  a  fpot  of  frelh 
rth,  either  in  rows  at  one  foot  afunder,  or  in  beds, 
iich  in  the  fpring  muff  be  kept  very  clean  from 
eeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather,  if  they  are  watered, 
will  greatly  promote  their  growth.  Thefe  may  re¬ 
am  one  or  two  years  in  the  nurfery,  during  which 
ne  they  muff  be  pruned  for  the  purpofes  defigned, 
e.  either  to  clear  Hems  about  one  foot  high,  if  for 
indards  j  or  if  for  walls,  pales,  or  efpaliers,  they 
ay  be  trained  up  flat. 

hen  they  (hould  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
main  •,  for  the  younger  they  are  planted,  the  better 
ey  will  fucceed ;  the  beft  feafon  for  which  is  foon 
ter  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  they  may  take 
ot  before  winter,  fo  that  they  may  be  in  no  danger 
fuffering  from  drought  in  the  fpring. 
hefe  plants  are  generally  planted  in  rows  at  about 
jht  or  ten  feet  afunder,  and  four  diftance  in  the  rows, 
thofe  gardens  where  the  fruit  is  cultivated  for  fale  ; 
.it  the  beft  method  is  to  train  them  againft  low  efpa- 
irs,  in  which  manner  they  will  take  up  much  lefs 
om  in  a  garden,  and  their  fruit  will  be  much  fairer, 
he  diftance  they  fliould  be  placed  for  an  efpalier 
lght  not  to  be  lefs  than  eight  or  ten  feet,  that  their 
anches  may  be  trained  horizontally,  which  is  of 
eat  importance  to  their  bearing, 
hofe  that  are  planted  againft  pales  or  walls  fliould 
fo  be  allowed  the  fame  diftance.  If  they  are  planted 
ainft  a  fouth-eaft  wall  or  pale,  it  will  caufe  their 
uit  to  ripen  at  lead  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  fooner 
lan  thofe  in  the  open  air ;  and  thofe  which  are  planted 
rainft  a  north  wall  or  pale  will  be  proportionably 
ter,  fo  that  by  this  method  the  fruit  may  be  con- 
nued  a  long  time  in  perfe&ion,  efpeciaily  if  thofe 
?ainft  the  north  pales  are  matted  in  the  heat  of  the 

ay. 

hefe  plants  produce  their  fruit  upon  the  former 
ear’s  wood  •,  and  alfo  upon  fmall  fnags  which  come 
at  of  the  old  wood,  fo  that  in  pruning  them,  thefe 


lags  fliould  be  preferved,  and  the  young  (hoots 


lortened  in  proportion  to  their  ftrength.  The  only 
lethod  very  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  pruning  of 
lem  is,  not  to  lay  their  (hoots  too  clofe,  and  never 
d  prune  their  fnags  to  make  them  imooth.  This, 
nth  a  fmall  care  in  obferving  the  manner  of  their 
rowth,  will  be  fufficient  to  inftrucl  any  perfon  how 
d  manage  this  plant,  fo  as  to  produce  great  quanti¬ 
les  of  fruit. 

ftiefe  plants  will  thrive  and  produce  fruit  in  almoft 
ny  foil  or  fituation,  and  are  often  planted  under  the 
hade  of  trees  •,  but  the  fruit  is  always  beft  when  they 
re  planted  in  the  open  air,  and  upon  a  light  loamy  foil. 
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RICINOIDES.  See  Iatropha. 

RICINUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  532.  tab.  307.  Lin,- 
Gen.  Plant.  962.  [fo  called,  becaufe  the  feed  refembles 
(ricinus)  the  animal  called  by  that  name,  i.  e.  a  tick 
which  infefts  dogs  and  oxen.  It  is  alfo  called  Palma 
Chrifti,  becaufe  its  leaves  arefaid  to  refemble  the  palm 
of  the  hand.]  Palma  Chrifti,  vulgb. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  bath  male  and  female  flowers  difpofed  in  the  fame  fpike. 
'The  male  flowers ,  which  are  Jituated  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  fpike ,  have  f welling  empalements  of  one  leaf  cut  into 
three  parts.  Thefe  fegments  are  oval  and  concave -,  the 
flowers  have  no  petals ,  but  have  a  great  number  of  flender 
ftamina ,  which  are  connected  in  feveral  bodies ,  and  are 
terminated  by  roundifh  twin  fummits.  The  female  flowers , 
which  are  Jituated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fpike ,  have 
empalements  of  one  leaf,  which  are  cut  into  five  fegments , 
and  are  armed  with  prickles  -,  they  have  no  petals ,  but  in 
the  center  is  fituated  an  oval  germen ,  which  is  clofely  fhut 
up  in  the  empalement ,  fupporting  three  fleort  ftyles ,  which 
are  bifid ,  crowned  by  Jingle  fiigmas.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  a  roundifh  fruit ,  having  three- furrows,  di¬ 
vided  into  three  cells,  opening  with  three  valves ,  each  cell 
containing  one  almoft  oval  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  which  have  male  and  female  flowers  on  the 
fame  plant,  whofe  ftamina  are  joined  in  various 
bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ricinus  ( Vulgaris )  foliis  peltatis  ferratis,  fubtus  glan¬ 
ds,  petiolis  glanduliferis.  Ricinus  with  target-Jhaped 
fawed  leaves  which  are  gray  oh  their  under  fide,  and 
foot-ftalks  bearing  glands.  Ricinus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P. 
432.  Common  Palma  Chrifti. 

2.  Ricinus  ( Americanus )  foliis  peltatis  fubferratis,  lobis 
amplioribus  utrinque  virentibus.  Ricinus  with  target- 
Jhaped  leaves,  which  are  fawed,  whofe  lobes  are  large  and 
green  on  both  fldes.  Ricinus  Americanus  major.  C. 
B.  P.  432.  Great  American  Palma  Chrifti. 

3.  Ricinus  ( Urens )  foliis  peltatis  inaequaliter  ferratis, 
capfulis  hifpidis.  Tab.  219.  Ricinus  with  target -fhaped 
leaves  which  are  unequally  fawed,  and  prickly  capfules 
to  the  fruit.  Ricinus  Americanus  major,  caule  vire- 
fcente.  H.  R.  Par.  Greater  American  Palma  Chrifti  with 
a  greenifh  flalk. 

4.  Ricinus  ( Rugofus )  foliis  peltatis  ferratis,  capfulis  ru- 
gofis  non  echinatis.  Tab.  220.  Palma  Chrifti  with  tar- 
get-fhaped  fa-wed  leaves ,  and  rotfgb  capfules  to  the  fruit 
which  are  not  prickly. 

5.  Ricinus  ( Africanus )  foliis  peltatis  ferratis,  lobis  maxi- 
mis,  caule  geniculato,  capfulis  echinatis.  Ricinus  with 
target-Jhaped  fawed  leaves ,  having  the  largeft  lobes,  a 
jointed  Jlalk ,  and  prickly  covers  to  the  feeds.  Ricinus 
Africanus  maximus,  caule  geniculato  rutilante.  H.  R. 
Par.  Greateft  African  Palma  Chrifti,  with  a  reddijh 
jointed  ftalk. 

6.  Ricinus  ( Inermis )  foliis  peltatis  ferratis,  lobis  maxi- 
mis,  caule  geniculata,  capfulis  inermis.  Palma  Chrifti 
with  fawed  t ar get -fh aped  leaves ,  having  very  large  lobes , 
a  jointed  ftalk,  and  fnooth  covers  to  the  feeds. 

7.  Ricinus  [Minor)  foliis  palmatis  ferratis,  profundius 
divifls  capfulis  echinatis.  Ricinus  with  hand -/leaped  faw¬ 
ed  leaves  which  are  deeply  divided,  and  prickly  covers  to 
the  feeds.  Ricinus  Americanus  minor.  C.  B.  P.432. 
Small  American  Palma  Chrifti. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  other 
warm  parts  of  Europe.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  her¬ 
baceous  ftalk  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  the 
joints  are  at  a  great  diftance  from  each  other  •,  the 
ftalk  and  branches  are  of  a  gray  colour  •,  the  leaves 
are  large,  and  have  long  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  deeply 
divided  into  feven  lobes  which  are  fawed  on  their 
edges,,  and  are  gray  on  their  under  fide  ;  at  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  lobes  is  a  fort  of  navel,  where  the  foot- 
ftalk  joins  the  leaves  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers 
are  difpofed  in  long  fpikes,  which  rife  at  the  divifion 
of  the  branches  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  fpikes  are  gar- 
niflied  with  male  flowers,  which  have  fwollen  empale¬ 
ments,  divided  into  three  parts  which  open,  and  (hew” 
-  '  a  great 
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a  areat  number  of  (lender  (lamina,  terminated  by 
whitifti  fummits,  and  are  connected  at  their  bale  into 
feveral  fmall  bunches.  The  female  flowers  which  oc¬ 
cupy  the  upper  part  of  the  (pike,  have  prickly  em- 
palements  which  indole  the  roundifh  germen,  upon 
which  fit  three  (hort  ftyles,  crowned  by  oblong  (big- 
mas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  capfule 
with  three  deep  channels,  clolely  armed  with  fo(t 
fpines,  and  divided  into  three  cells,  each  containing 
one  oblong  (briped  feed. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of 
the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  is  called  Agnus  Caftus,  or 
Oil-tree.  This  is  often  confounded  with  the  former, 
mod  of  the  botanifts  fuppoling  they  are  the  fame  plant ; 
but  as  I  have  cultivated  both  more  than  thirty  years, 
in  which  time  I  have  never  obferved  either  of  them 
to  vary,  fo  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  be¬ 
ing  different  plants.  This  hath  brown  ftalks  which 
divide  into  two  or  three  branches,  which  rife  fix  or  fe- 
ven  feet  high  •,  the  leaves  are  broader,  and  not  fo 
deeply  divided  as  thofe  of  the  former ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  green  on  both  fides,  and  are  unequally  fawed. 
The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  (horter,  the  feed-veffels 
rounder,  and  of  a  brownifla  colour,  and  the  feeds  are 
much  lefs,  and  of  a  brown  colour. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
and  is  often  confounded  with  the  former,  but  is  very 
different.  The  (talk  of  this  fort  is  thick,  herbaceous, 
and  of  a  grayifh  green  ;  the  joints  are  clofer  than  thofe 
of  the  former  forts;  it  rifes  about  four  feet  high,  and 
divides  into  three  or  four  branches  which  fpread  al- 
moft  horizontally  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  of  a  deep 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  grayifh  on  their  under ; 
they  are  deeply  cut  into  fix  or  feven  lobes  or  fegments,, 
which  are  unequally  fawed  on  their  edges.  The 
fpikes  of  flowers  are  loofe,  the  covers  of  the  capfules 
are  green,  and  clofely  armed  with  foft  fpines,  and  the 
feeds  are  fmaller  and  lighter  coloured  than  thofe  of 
the  fecond  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  from 
both  which  countries  I  have  feveral  times  received  the 
feeds.  This  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  about 
four  feet  high  ;  the  lower  part  is  purplifh,  and  the  up¬ 
per  of  a  deep  green  ;  the  joints  of  this  are  pretty  far 
afunder  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  fide,  but  are  paler  on  their  under  ;  they  are  not 
fo  deeply  divided  as  fome  of  the  other  forts,  and  are 
more  regularly  fawed,  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  large. 
The  male  flowers  have  more  (lamina,  and  their  fum¬ 
mits  are  yellow  •,  the  capfules  are  oval  and  rough, 
but  have  no  fpines  ;  the  feeds  are  fmall,  and  of  a  brown 
colour. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa,  and  alfo  in 
both  the  Indies  ;  this  rifes  with  a  large  reddilh  ftalk 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  which  has  many 
joints,  and  divides  into  feveral  branches ;  the  leaves 
are  the  largeft  of  any  fpecies  yet  known,  I  have  meat 
fured  fome  of  them  which  were  more  than  two  fee- 
and  a  half  diameter ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and 
unequally  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  not  fo  deeply 
cut  as  thofe  of  fome  other  forts.  The  fpikes  of  flowers 
are  large,  the  empalement  of  the  flowers  are  brown, 
the  fummits  on  the  (lamina  of  the  male  flowers  are 
whitifh  ;  the  capfules  are  large,  oval,  and  clofely 
armed  with  foft  fpines ;  the  feeds  are  very  large,  and 
beautifully  ftriped. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanifli  Weft- 
Indies,  from  whence  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar  fent 
me  the  feeds.  The  plants  of  this  fort  are  in  every  re- 
fpedl  like  thofe  of  the  fifth,  but  the  capfules  which 
inclofe  the  feeds  are  fmooth-,  and  this  difference  is  per¬ 
manent,  therefore  it  may  be  put  down  as  a  diftindl 
fpecies. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  and  fe¬ 
veral  other  parts  of  America  ;  of  this  there  are  two 
varieties,  if  not  diftindt  fpecies ;  one  of  them  has  a 
red  ftalk,  and  the  other  a  pale  green  ftalk  •,  they  are 
diilinguiflied  by  the  inhabitants  of  America,  by  the 
title  of  red  and  white  Oil-feed.  The  ftalks  of  thele 
leldom  rile  more  than  three  feet  high,  they  fome- 
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times  divide  at  the  top  into  two  or  three  branch 
the  leaves  are  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  other  lor 
and  are  deeper  divided  •,  their  borders  are  unequa 
fawed,  and  the  fegments  of  the  leaves  are  frequent 
cut  on  their  fides.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  final 
and  more  compadl  than  thofe  of  the  former  forts  •  t 
capfules  are  fmaller,  rounder,  and  of  a  light  gree 
and  are  clofely  armed  with  foft  fpines  ;  the  feeds  c 
fmall,  and  are  finely  ftriped. 

There  are  fome  other  fpecies  which  grow  naturally 
both  Indies,  but  have  not  been  examined  by  any  c 
rious  botanift  •,  for  I  have  received  feeds  of  three 
four  forts,  which  appeared  to  be  very  different  fro 
any  of  the  known  forts,  but  the  feeds  of  fome  we 
too  old  to  grow,  and  the  other  were  killed  befo 
their  feeds  were  ripe. 

The  forts  here  enumerated,  I  have  cultivated  fever 
years,  and  have  always  found  they  have  kept  the 
difference,  fo  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  di 
tindl  fpecies  ;  and  unlefs  they  are  thus  tried,  there 
no  poifibility  of  determining  their  fpecific  difference 
for  when  the  plants  are  found  growing  in  differei 
foils  and  fituations,  they  have  fuch  different  appear 
ances,  as  may  deceive  the  mod  (kilful  botanift. 
Thefe  plants  are  generally  annuals  in  thefe  countrie. 
though  in  their  native  places  of  growth  they  continu 
longer ;  and  in  England  the  planrs  arc  often  pre 
ferved  through  the  winter  (efpecially  the  firll  fort1 
but  young  plants  are  much  preferable  to  thofe  whic 
are  thus  prelerved  ;  therefore  few  perfons  are  at  th 
trouble  to  keep  them,  unlefs  when  the  feafons  prov 
fo  bad  as  that  their  feeds  do  not  ripen,  whereby  th 
fpecies  might  be  loft,  if  the  plants  are  not  prelerve 


through  the  winter. 


Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muff 
fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  th< 
plants  are  come  up,  they  (hould  be  each  planted  intc 
a  feparate  pot  filled  with  light  frelh  earth,  and  plungec 
into  a  frefli  hot-bed,  obferving  to  water  and  fhadf 
them  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  the) 
muft  have  a  great  (hare  of  free  air  when  the  feafon  is 
mild,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  tall,  and  be  very 
weak  •,  and  as  thefe  plants  grow  very  faff,  their  roots 
will  in  a  (hort  time  fill  the  pots  ;  therefore  they  (hould 
be  (hifted  into  larger  pots,  filled  with  the  like  irefb 
earth  ;  and  toward  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  the 
feafon  is  warm,  they  may  be  hardened  to  endure  the 
open  air  by  degrees ;  and  then  if  fome  of  the  plants 
are  (haken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  out  into  a 
very  rich  border,  and  in  dry  weather  duly  watered 
they  will  grow  to  a  very  large  fize,  particularly  the 
firft  and  fifth  forts,  which  I  have  feen  upward  of  ten 
feet  high  in  one  feafon,  and  thefe  plants  have  produced 
a  great  quantity  of  flowers  and  feeds  :  but  if  you  in¬ 
tend  to  preferve  any  of  the  plants  through  the  winter, 
they  muft  not  be  planted  in  the  full  ground,  becaufe 
after  their  roots  have  been  widely  extended,  there  will 
be  no  tranfplanting;  them  with  fafety ;  therefore  the 
bed  way  is  to  flfift  them  into  larger  pots  from  time 
to  time,  as  their  roots  (hall  require,  placing  them  in 
the  open  air  during  the  fummer  feafon  in  fome  warm 
(ituation,  where  they  may  remain  until  Offober,  when 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  houfe  with  other  exo¬ 
tic  plants,  obferving  to  water  them  fparingly  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  alfo  to  admit  the  free  air  in  mild  weather ; 
for  they  only  require  to  be  protedled  from  freft  a.nc 
cold  winds,  fo  that  they  will  endure  the  winter  in  a 
warm  green-houfe,  without  any  addition  of  artificial 
warmth. 

Thefe  plants  delerve  a  place  in  every  curious  garce:  ) 
for  the  fingular  beauty  of  their  leaves  (notwilnftand  j 
ing  their  flowers  make  no  great  appearance)  eipecially 
thofe  forts  which  may  be  propagate  :  every  year  from 
feeds ;  becaufe  thofe  perfons  who  have  no  gretn-houle 
to  place  them  into  in  winter,  may  cultivate  them  as| 
other  annual  plants,  amongft  which  thefe  being  placeai 
either  in  pots  or  borders,  afford  an  agreeable  variet)  | 
but  it  muft  be  oblerved,  as  thefe  are  large-growinci 
plants,  never  to  place  them  too  near  other  plants  oil 
lefs  growth,  becaufe  they  will  overbear  and  deftro>| 


them 


•  and  thofe  which  are  planted  in  pots  fhould  be 
awed  room  for  their  roots  to  expand,  and  muft  be 
I  quently  watered,  otherwife  they  will  not  grow  very 

ge.  . 

i  ie  inhabitants  of  the  Weft-Indies  draw  an  oil  from 
|  ;  feeds  of  thefe  plants,  which  ferves  for  the  ufe  of 
!  ar  lamps  ;  and  as  the  plants  come  up  as  weeds  in 
1  >fe  warm  countries,  fo  they  are  at  no  trouble  to 
tivate  the  plants,  but  employ  their  negroes  to  col- 
t  the  feeds  from  the  plants  which  grow  naturally, 

:  ereby  they  are  furnilhed  with  the  oil  at  a  fmall  ex- 
ice.  This  oil  is  good  to  kill  lice  in  children’s  heads  •, 

:  i  of  late  years  it  has  been  a  moft  effectual  remedy 
the  dry  belly-ach,  which  was  a  fatal  diftemper  in 
:  Weft-Indies  -,  it  has  alfo  been  found  ferviceable 
England,  in  fuch  diforders  where  no  other  medi-  • 
e  will  pafs  through  the  body.  This  oil  is  falfly 
led  Caftor  Oil  in  the  Weft-Indies,  from  the  corrupt 
e  of  Agnus  Caftus  there  given  to  the  plant. 

,e  feeds  of  the  firft  fort  is  the  Cataputia  major  of 
fhops  ;  thefe  have  been  formerly  given  by  fome 
•fons  to  purge  watery  humours,  which  they  do  both 
ward  and  downward  with  great  violence,  fo  that  at 
lent  thefe  feeds  are  rarely  ufed. 

ENING  of  FRUIT. 


1 


The  Method  of  producing  Early  Fruits. 

irder  to  have  early  fruit,  a  wall  fhould  be  eredted 
feet  high,  and  in  length  according  to  the  number 
trees  intended  for  three  years  forcing  ;  the  method 
conftrudting  thefe  walls  is  fully  explained  under 
article  Wall. 
is  being  done,  a  border  may  be  marked  out  about 
r  feet 'wide  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  and  fome  fcant- 
rs  of  wood,  about  four  inches  thick,  muft  be  faft- 
d  to  the  ground  in  a  ftrait  line,  on  the  outfide  of 
border,  to  reft  the  glafs  lights  upon  ;  which  lights 
to  dope  backward  to  the  wall,  to  Ihelter  the  fruit 
here  fhall  be  occafion. 

s  about  four  inches  wide,  cut  out  of  the  whole 
1,  muft  be  placed  between  thefe  glafies,  fo  that  the 
its  may  reft  on  them.  There  muft  alfo  be  a  door 
ped  to-  the  profile  of  the  frame  at  each  end,  that  it 
/  be  opened  at  either  of  the  ends,  according  as  the 
d  blows. 

frame  before-mentioned  fhould  be  made  fo,  that 
pn  the  firft  part  has  been  forced,  the  whole  frame 
y  be  moved  the  next  year  forward,  and  the  fuc- 
ding  year  forward  again,  fo  that  the  trees  will  be 
ced  every  third  year  •,  and  having  two  years  to  re- 
er  themfelves,  will  continue  in  vigour  many  years, 
efe  trees  fhould  be  well  grown  before  they  are 
;ed,  otherwife  they  will  foon  be  deftroyed ;  and  the 
it  produced  on  grown  trees  will  be  much  fairer  and 
ter  tafted,  than  on  frefh  planted  trees, 
e  fruit  that  may  be  planted  in  thefe  frames  are  ; 
e  Avant,  the  Albemarle,  the  Early  Newington, 
1  Brown  Nutmeg  Peaches. 

.  Fairchild’s  Early,  the  Elruge  and  Newington 
Marines ;  the  Mafculine  Apricot ;  the  May  Duke 
l  May  Cherry. 

for  Grapes,  the  Chafielas  and  Black  Clufter. 
lofeberries ;  the  Dutch  White,  the  Dutch  Early 
een,  and  the  Walnut  Goofeberries. 
rrants ;  the  large  Dutch  White, 
d  Currants.  ; 

has  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  trees  will  be 
ured,  if  the  heat  be  applied  before  the  middle  or 
i  of  January  ;  and  that  the  time  for  applying  the 
it  for  bringing  either  Duke  or  May  Cherries,  is 
3Ut  the  middle  of  that  month,  arid  applying  heat 
the  fame  time  would  do  for  Apricots ;  fo  that  the 
afeuline  Apricot  will,  by  the  beginning  of  March, 
as  large  as  Duke  Cherries,  and  will  be  ripe  by 
beginning  of  May. 
lerries  thus  forced  will  not  hold  fo  well  as  Apri- 
ts,  though  the  former  will  laft,  perhaps,  for  feven 
ars  in  good  plight,  but  Apricots  will  thrive  and 
ofper  thus  many  years. 

irchild’s  Early  Nedtarine  commonly  ripens  about 
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the  end  of  May,  if  they  are  forced  at  the  fame  tirhe; 
and  the  Brugnon  Nedlarine  will  follow  that.  As  to 
the  forward  forts  of  Plums,  they  ripen  about  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  May. 

Goofeberries  will  produce  green  fruit  fit  for  tarts  in 
March,  and  probably  will  ripen  about  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  April  at  the  fartheft. 

Currants  might,  by  the  fame  heat  that  brings  Cher¬ 
ries  in  April,  be  forced  to  produce  ripe  fruit  at  the 
fame  time,  if  not  fooner. 

As  for  the  diftance  of  thefe  trees  one  from  another, 
it  need  not  be  fo  great  as  is  directed  for  thofe  planted 
in  the  open  air,  becaufe  they  will  never  flioot  fo  vi- 
goroufly  nor  laft  fo  long,  therefore  eight  or  nine  feet 
will  be  fufficient. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  wail  being  furnilhed  with 
Apricots,  Cherries,  Nedtarines,  Peaches,  and  Plums, 
the  lower  fmall  fpace  between  them  may  be  filled  up 
with  Currants,  Goofeberries,  and  Rofes. 

The  trees  againft  that  part  of  the  wall  which  is 
defigned  for  forcing,  fhould  be  pruned  as  foon  as 
their  leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  the  buds  on  the 
branches  which  are  left  may  be  benefited,  by  receiv¬ 
ing  all  the  nourifhment  of  the  branches,  whereby  they 
will  become  turgid  and  ftrong,  by  the  time  the  walls 
are  heated. 

As  to  the  nailing  of  thefe  trees. 

Every  branch  or  ftioot  muft  be  laid  as  clofe  to  the 
wall  as  can  be ;  for  the  fruit  which  is  near  the  wall 
will  be  ripe  a  month  fooner  than  thofe  that  lie  but 
four  inches  from  it. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  the  tops  of  fuch  trees 
have  blofloms  above  a  month  or  fix  weeks  before  the 
bottom  ;  and  fometimes  one  branch  has  been  full  of 
bloftoms,  when  there  have  been  half  a  fcore  or  more 
branches  of  the  fame  tree,  which  have  not  ftirred  till 
the  fruit  of  the  firft  blofloms  has  been  almoft  grown, 
notwithftanding  which  the  tree  has  done  very  well ; 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  fuch  trees  to  have 
fruit  ripening  upon  them  for  near  three  months  con¬ 
tinually. 

As  for  Goofeberries,  thofe  plants  which  are  planted  in 
thefe  frames,  fhould  be  fuch  as  have  been  fpread  and 
trained,  when  as  many  fhoots  have  been  nailed  to  the 
wall  as  may  conveniently  be  done,  others  may  be  left 
at  a  diftance  from  it,  to  fucceed  them  in  ripening. 

If  they  are  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  properly  ma¬ 
naged,  they  will  bear  fruit  the  firft  year  as  well  as  if 
they  had  not  been  tranfplanted,  but  thefe  feldom  laft 
longer  than  two  or  three  years. 

The  Currants  may  be  ordered  after  the  fame  manner, 
and  alfo  the  Rofes  •,  and  the  beft  kind  of  Rofe  for  this 
purpofe,  is  the  monthly  Rofe,  which  ought  always  to 
be  topped  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
Auguft,  to  make  them  put  out  a  good  number  of 
flower-buds. 

As  to  the  laying  dung  to  the  wall : 

This,  before  it  be  laid  to  the  back  of  the  wall,  fhould 
be  thrown  up  in  a  heap,  and  lie  eight  days,  then 
turned  over,  that  it  may  be  of  an  equal  heat  every 
where,  and  conftant. 

When*  it  has  been  thus  prepared,  it  fhould  be  laid 
about  four  feet  thick  at  the  bale,  and  fo  floping,  till 
it  is  but  two  feet  wide  at  the  top. 

It  fhould  be  laid  at  firft  within  four  inches  of  the  top 
of  the  wall,  for  it  will  fink  two  feet  in  fix  weeks 
time  •,  and  then  fome  frefh  dung  muft  be  laid,  be¬ 
caufe  the  firft  heat  will  not  do  much  more  than  fwell 
the  buds  of  the  trees,  or  bring  them  to  flower. 

But,  according  as  the  frofts  fhall  have  happened  to 
have  had  more  or  lefs  influence  over  the  buds,  this 
will  happen  fooner  or  later. 

If  thefe  trees  be  covered  with  the  glafies  a  month  be¬ 
fore  the  dung  is  laid  againft  the  wall,  it  will  contri¬ 
bute  very  much  to  forward  their  blofibming ;  for 
though  their  blofloms  will  not  be  deftroyed  by  the 
frofts,  yet  the  more  the  frofts  come  at  them,  they 
will  be  the  drier  and  more  hard  to  open. 

If  the  weather  is  tolerably  mild,  the  trees  ought  not 
to  be  hindered  from  the  benefit  of  the  fhowers  till 
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the  buds  begin  to  ftir  *  but  afterwards  the  glaffes 
fhould  be  kept  conftantly  over  them,  till  the  influence 
of  the  fun  is  lomething  confiderable. 

But  the  doors  which  are  at  each  end  of  the  frame, 
fhould  in  the  mean  time  be  fet  open,  when  the  wind 
does  not  blow  too  fharp,  and  the  fun  fhines  warm  •, 
and  if  this  does  not  happen  in  the  fpace  of  a  fort¬ 
night,  then  the  doors  at  both  ends  may  be  opened, 
and  mats  of  bafs  or  canvas  fhould  be  hung  up  over 
the  door-ways  to  correct  the  winds,  and  give  the  air 
leave  to  circulate  in  the  frames. 

As  for  Cherries ;  about  two  changes  of  dung  will  be 
fufficient  to  bring  them  to  a  due  ripenefs  in  April, 
fuppoflng  each  parcel  remains  fix  weeks  at  the  back 
of  the  wall. 

But  as  for  Apricots,  Grapes,  Nedlarines,  Peaches* 
and  Plums,  if  April  proves  cold,  the  forcing  heat 
mull  be  continued  till  May  is  fettled-,  but  iome  of 
the  glaffes  fhould  be  opened  in  the  morning  in  March 
and  April,  when  the  wind  is  ftill,  and  the  fun  warm  -, 
and  they  fhould  be  permitted  to  receive  the  fhowers 
that  fall,  while  the  fruit  is  growing  i  but  while  they 
are  in  blolTom,  no  rain  fhould  come  near  them,  be- 
caufe,  if  there  fhould  be  any  moifture  lodged  in  the 
bofom  of  the  flowers,  and  the  fun  fhould  fhine  hot 
through  the  glaffes,  it  would  be  apt  to  deftroy  them. 
The  dung  that  comes  from  thefe  frames,  having  loft 
its  heat,  may  be  laid  in  heaps  to  rot,  for  the  melio¬ 
rating  of  ftubborn  grounds  ;  or  if  it  is  thrown  in 
heaps  and  mixed  with  new  dung,  it  will  ferment 
again,  and  may  be  ufed  for  hot-beds. 

Another  thing  which  ought  to  be  obferved  in  plant¬ 
ing  fruit  in  thefe  frames  is,  to  plant  thofe  fruits  which 
come  forward  together,  and  thofe  which  come  late  by 
themfelves,becaufe  it  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  forward 
fruit,  to  give  them  any  more  heat  when  they  have 
done  bearing,  when  at  the  fame  time  the  later  fruits 
fet  amongft  them  may  require  more  heat,  and  to  be 
continued  longer,  fome  of  them  perhaps  requiring 
an  artificial  heat  till  May. 

There  may  alfo  a  row  or  two  of  Scarlet  Strawberries 
be  planted  near  to  the  back  of  this  frame,  and  thefe 
you  may  expedt  will  be  ripe  by  the  end  of  March,  or 
beginning  of  April. 

As  for  the  Vines,  they  may  probably  be  brought  to 
blofibm  in  April,  and  have  ripe  Grapes  in  June. 
There  may  alfo  be  here  and  there  planted  a  monthly 
Role-tree,  and  Hyacinths,  Jonquils,  Narciflufes,  Po- 
lyanthufes;  alfo  early  Tulips  might  be  placed  in  the 
borders. 

The  method  of  forcing  fruit-trees  by  the  help  of  fire¬ 
walls,  is  fully  treated  under  the  article  Walls. 

RIVINIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  48.  tab.  39. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  and  is  com - 
pofed  of  four  oval,  concave ,  coloured  leaves.  The  flower 
has  no  petals  -,  it  has  eight  ftamina  which  are  longer  than 
the  empalement,  terminated  by  fmall  oval  fummits ,  and  a 
large  roundifh  germen  fupporting  a  fhort  ftyle,  crowned  by 
an  obtufe  JUgma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  round- 
ifh  berry  fitting  in  the  empalement ,  including  one  hard 
feed.  ' 

The  title  of  this  genus  was  given  to  it  by  Father  Plu¬ 
nder,  who  difeovered  thefe  plants  in  America,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Auguftus  Quirinus  Rivinus,  a  famous  bota- 
nift  of  Leipfick,  who  publifhed  two  volumes  of  plants 
in  folio,  in  which  the  figures  of  the  plants  are  en¬ 
graven  on  copper  plates.  Thefe  were  publifhed  in 
1 690. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  applied  the  title  of  this  genus  to 
the  Solanoides  of  Tournefort,  which  is  totally  diffe¬ 
rent  from  Plumier’s  plants-,  and  the  Dodtor  has 
charged  Father  Plunder  with  an  error  in  the  engraving 
of  the  characters  of  this  genus,  with  eight  ftamina  in- 
ftead  of  four,  whereas  Plumier’s  plants  have  emht 
ftamina  -,  but  the  plant  which  the  Dodlor  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  title  has  but  four,  therefore  the  miftake 
is  t  ie  Dodtor’s  and  not  Father  Plumier’s. 

The  Specie  s  are, 

1,  Rivinia  ( Humilis )  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis  inte- 
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gerrimis,  caule  fruticofo  ramofo.  Rivinia  with  fpt . 
floaped  entire  leaves  having  foot-ftalks,  and  a  Jhn  y 
branching  flalk.  Rivinia  humilis  racemofa,  bat  3 
puniceis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  48.  Dwarf  branching 
vinia  with  fcarlet-coloured  berries,  fometimes  called  C  - 
rant-tree. 

2.  Rivima  ( Scandens )  fcandens  racemofa,  amplis 
lani  foliis  baccis  violaceis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
Climbing  branching  Rivinia ,  with  -Nightfhade  leaves  { 
Violet- coloured  berries,  commonly  called  Hoopwith  in  t 
Weft-Indies. 

The  firft  fort  rifes  with  fhrubby  ftalks  about  fix  - 
eight  feet  high,  dividing  into  leveral  fpread  !■ 
branches,  covered  with  a  gray  fpotted  bark,  garnifh  ’ 
with  lpear-fhaped  entire  leaves,  {landing  upon  lo 
{lender  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  are  two  inches  and  a  h : 
long,  and  one  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  ape 
at  each  end ;  they  are  ftnooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  a 
pretty  thick  confiftence,  {landing  alternate,  at  pre 
great  diftances  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  p 
duced  in  long  bunches  from  the  fide  and  at  the  e 
of  the  branches,  each  Handing  upon  a  {lender  fo 
ftalk  near  half  an  inch  long  -,  they  have  no  petals,  t 
their  empalements  are  of  a  fcarlet  colour ;  wit! 
thefe  are  iituated  eight  ftamina  which  are  longer  th 
the  empalement,  terminated  by  fmall  oval  fummit 
in  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen,  terr 
nating  in  a  point,  fupporting  a  fhort  ftyle.  The  g 1 
men  turns  to  a  roundifh  berry  with  a  thin  pulp,  ft 
rounding  one  roundifh  hard  feed  ;  thefe  berries  are 
a  fcarlet  colour  when  ripe,  and  afterward  change 
a  purple  *  they  are  by  the  inhabitants  called  Curran 
but  are  generally  efteemed  poifonous. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  a  climbing  woody  flalk 
the  height  of  twenty  feet,  covered  with  a  dark  gt 
bark,  and  is  garniflied  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leav 
near  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broa 
Handing  upon  ftiort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  fmooth  ai 
entire.  The  flowers  come  out  in  long  bunches  fre 
the  fide  of  the  branches,  and  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
the  other,  and  are  fucceeded  by  blue  berries  about  t 
fame  fize  as  thofe  of  the  former.  This  fort  grows  n 
turally  in  Antigua,  from  whence  I  have  received  t 
feeds  ;  it  was  alfo  found  growing  at  the  Havanna 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  who  found  the  firft  grcr 
ingin  Jamaica. 

They  are  both  propagated  by  feeds,  which  rema 
long  in  the  ground  before  they  vegetate  ;  I  have  h; 
them  lie  tw'o  years  before  the  plants  have  appeare 
but  they  never  rife  the  fame  year  the  feeds  are  lown 
Thefe  berries  muft  be  procured  from  the  countr: 
where  they  naturally  grow,  and  when  they  arrh 
fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  frefh  earth,  a 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed.  If  this  happe 
late  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  the  pots  muft 
plunged  into  the  tan-bed  of  the  ftove ;  but  if  in  t 
fpring,  they  may  be  plunged  in  a  common  hot-b 
under  a  frame.  The  earth  muft  be  moiftened  frequei 
ly  in  fummer,  to  promote  the  vegetation  of  the  feec 
but  as  they  will  not  come  up  the  fame  year,  fo  the  pc 
Ihould  be  removed  into  the  ftove  before  winter,  ai 
plunged  into  the  tan-bed  ;  during  the  winter  feafe 
the  earth  muft  be  fometimes  refrefhed,  but  muft  r 
be  too  moift.  In  the  fpring  the  pots  may  be  tak 
out  of  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  afrefh  hot- bed 
bring  up  the  plants  j  but  if  they  fhould  not  then  ri 
the  earth  muft  not  be  difturbed,  becaufe  the  plar 
may  come  up  the  following  feafon. 

When  the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  remo\ 
they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fm 
pot,  filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  inn 
hot-bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  •* 
they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  muft 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  plants  from  the  fai 
countries. 

Thefe  plants  are  tender,  fo  cannot  be  preferved 
this  country,  unlefs  they  are  kept  in  a  warm  ftoi 
efpecially  while  they  are  young  ;  but  when  they  ha 
obtained  ftrength,  they  will  live  in  a  moderate  warm 
in  winter,  and  in  fummer  they  may  be  removed  it 
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ie  open  air,  placing  them  in  a  flickered  fituatlon, 
here  they  may  remain  for  near  three  months  in  the 
armeft  part  of  fummer :  during  the  winter  feafon, 
lefe  plants  fnould  be  fparingly  watered,  for  as  they 
row  naturally  on  a  dry  foil,  much  wet  will  deftroy 
lem,  efpecially  in  cold  weather. 

'hey  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  fo  make  a  varie- 
in  the  ftove  in  winter,  and  when  they  flower,  make 
fine  appearance,  though  their  flowers  are  but  fmail  •, 

)r  as  they  are  produced  in  long  bunches,  from  al- 
l0ft  every  joint  toward  the  end  of  the  branches,  fo 
ie  whole  plant  is  well  adorned  during  their  conti- 
uance  •,  and  if  they  do  produce  fruit,  as  that  will  re¬ 
gain  long  before  it  is  ripe,  fo  their  beauty  will  be  of 
jnger  duration. 

>BINIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  775.  Pfeudoacacia. 
'ourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  649.  tab.  417.  Falfe  Acacia. 

The  Characters  are, 

'he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  fmail ,  of  one  leaf  ',  and 
'ivided  into  four  parts,  the  three  under  fcgments  being 
arrow,  but  the  upper  one  is  broad.  The  flower  is  of 
he  Pea  bloom  kind :  the  flandard  is  large,  roundifh,  ob - 
ufe,  and  fpreads  open.  The  two  wings  are  oval ,  and 
1  ave  Jhort  appendixes  which  are  obtufe.  The  keel  is 
oundifh,  compreffed,  obtufe,  and  is  extended  the  length  of 
he  wings.  In  the  center  is  fituatcd  ten  flamina,  nine  of 
hem  being  joined  together,  and  the  other  ftanding  flngle, 
crminated  by  roundifh  fummits.  It  hath  an  oblong  cy- 
indrical  germen,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a 
\airy  ftigma  ■,  thefe  are  inclofsd  by  the  keel.  The  germen 
fterward  becomes  an  oblong  compreffed  pod,  incloflngkid- 
cy-Jhaped  feeds. 

his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  of 
dnnsus’s  feventeenth  dais,  which  includes  thofe 
>lants  whofe  flowers  have  ten  (lamina  joined  in  two 
lodies. 

The  Species  are, 

Robinia  ( Pfeudoacacia )  racemis  pedicellis  unifloris, 
oliis  impari-pinnatis,  ftipulis  fpinofis.  Hort.  Upfal. 
12.  Robinia  with  branching  foot-ftalks  each  fupporting 
ne  flower,  unequal  winged  leaves ,  and  prickly  ftipulie. 
fteudoacacia  vulgaris.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  PI.  649.  Com- 
■ ion  Baftard  Acacia ,  or  American  Acacia,  called  in  Ame- 
ica  Locuft-tree. 

Robinia  ( Echinata )  pedunculis  racemofis,  foliis  im- 
lari-pinnatis,  leguminibus  echinatis.  Robinia  with 
oot-ftalks  fupporting  long  bunches  of  flowers ,  unequal 
tinged  leaves,  and  prickly  pods.  Pfeudoacacia  Ameri- 
an'a,  filiquis  echinatis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  11.  39.  Ame- 
■ ican  Acacia  with  prickly  pods. 

[Robinia  ( Hifpida )  foliis  impari-pinnatis,  foliolis  ova- 
is,  ramis  pedunculifque'hifpidis.  Robinia  with  unequal 
Tinged  leaves  having  oval  lobes ,  and  the  branches  and 
'oot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  armed  with  flinging  fpines. 
Pfeudoacacia  hifpida,  floribus  rofeis.  Catelb.  Car.  3. 
}.  20.  Stinging  falfe  Acacia,  with  a  Rof e-coloured  flower. 
Robinia  ( Rofea )  foliis  impari-pinnatis,  foliolis  ova- 
is  acuminatis,  ramis  nodofis  glabris,  pedunculis  ra- 
lemofis.  Robinia  with  unequal  winged  leaves,  whofe 
lobes  are  oval,  acute-pointed,  knobbed  frnooth  branches , 
nd  flowers  growing  in  long  bunches.  Pfeudoacacia  flore 
rofeo.  Plum.  Cat.  Baftard  Acacia  with  a  Rofe-coloured 
blower. 

Robinia  ( Glabra )  foliis  impari-pinnatis,  foliolis  ob- 
longo-ovatis,  pedunculis  racemofis  confertis.  Robinia 
with  unequal  winged  leaves  having  oblong  oval  lobes,  and 
j  foot-ftalks  with  long  bunches  of  flowers  growing  in  clufters. 
Pfeudoacacia  arborea  floribus  racemofis,  filiquis 
comprefiis  glabris.  Houft.  MSS.  Tree-like  Baftard 
Acacia,  with  flowers  growing  in  long  bunches ,  and  flat 
frnooth  pods. 

m  Robinia  ( Alata )  foliis  impari-pinnatis,  foliolis  ob- 
verse-ovatis,  racemis  aggregatis  axillaribus,  legumi¬ 
nibus  membranaceo-tetragonis.  Robinia  with  unequal 
winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  obverfely  oval,  long  bunches 
of  flowers  growing  in  clufters  from  the  fldes  of  the  branches , 
and  pods  having  four-winged  membranes.  Pfeudoacacia 
filiquis  alatis.  Plum.  Cat.  19.  Falfe  Acacia  with  wing¬ 
ed  pods.  Linnaeus  titles  it  Erythrina  foliis  pinnatis, 
leguminibus  membranaceo-tetragonis.  Sp.  Plant.  707. 
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Coral- tree  with  winged  leaves  and  pods,  having  four  )nem 
branaceous  wings. 

7.  Robinia  ( Pyr  ami  data )  foliis  duplicato-pinnatis,  foli¬ 
olis  ovatis  feflilibus,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Ro - 
him  a  with  doubly-winged  leaves ,  whofe  lobes  are  oval  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  midrib ,  and  Jpikes  of  flowers  terminating 
the  branches .  Pfeudoacacia  (lore  pyramidato  coccineo. 
Plum.  Cat.  19.  Falfe  Acacia  with  a  fcarlet-coloured 
flower  growing  pyramidally. 

8.  Robinia  ( Violacea )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis 
oppofitis,  racemis  axillaribus  pedunculis  longioribus. 
Robinia  with  winged  leaves  having  fpear-fnaped  lobes 
placed  oppojite ,  and  long  bunches  of  flowers  on  the  fldes 
of  the  branches ,  with  longer  foot-ftalks.  Pfeudoacacia 
fraxini  folio,  floribus  violaceis.  Plum.  Cat.  19.  Falfe 
Acacia  with  an  Afh  leaf,  and  Violet-coloured  flowers. 
Robinia  ( Latifolia )  foliis  impari-pinnatis,  foliolis  ob- 
longis  acuminatis,  racemis  axillaribus,  leguminibus 
oblongo-ovatis.  Robinia  with  unequal  winged  leaves, 
having  oblong  acute-pointed  lobes,  and  bunches  of  flowers 
proceeding  from  the  fldes  of  the  branches.  Pfeudoacacia 
latifolia,  filiquis  latis.  Houft.  MSS.  Falfe  Acacia  with 
broad  leaves  and  pods. 

10.  Robinia  ( Frutefccns )  pedunculis  fimplicibus,  foliis 
quaternatis  fubpetiolatis.  Plort.  Upfal.  212.  Robinia 
with  Jingle  foot-ftalks,  and,  leaves  growing  by  fours  upon 
Jhort  foot-ftalks.  Afpalathus  frutefcens  major  latifolius 
cortice  aureo.  Am.  Ruth.  283.  Greater ,  broad-leaved, 
Jhrubby  Afpalathus,  with  a  golden  bark : 

11.  Robinia  {Caragana)  pedunculis  fimplicibus,  foliis 
abrupte  pinnatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  212.  Robinia  with 
Jimple  foot-ftalks ,  and  abrupt  winged  leaves.  Afpala¬ 
thus  arborefeens,  pinnis  foliorum  crebrioribus  oblon- 
gis.  Amman.  Ruth.  285.  Tree-like  Afpalathus  with 
oblong  lobes. 

12.  Robinia  (Pygm^ea)  pedunculis  fimpliciflimis,  folds 
quaternatis  feflilibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  212.  Robinia  with 
the  moft  Jimple  foot-ftalks,  with  four  leaves  fluting  clofe 
to  the  ftalks.  Afpalathus  frutefcens  minor  anguftifo- 
lius,  cortice  aureo.  Amman.  Ruth.  282.  tab.  35. 
Smaller  Jhrubby  Afpalathus,  with  narrow  leaves  and  a  yel¬ 
low  bark.  . 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Pfeudoacacia,  which  is 
a  native  of  North  America  •,  the  leeds  of  this  were 
firft  brought  to  Paris  from  Canada  by  Monf.  Robine, 
and  foon  after  the  feeds  were  brought  from  Virginia 
to  England,  and  many  of  the  trees  were  raifed  in  fe- 
veral  gardens,  which  for  fome  years,  while  young, 
were  in  great  efteem  ;  but  as  they  grew  larger,  their 
branches  were  frequently  broken  by  ftrong  winds  in. 
the  fummer,  which  rendered  them  unfightly,  fo  that 
for  feveral  years  they  were  feldom  planted  in  gardens ; 
but  of  late  years  it  is  become  fafhionable  again,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  trees  have  been  railed  in  moft 
parts  of  England,  within  a  few  years  pad,  fo  that 
there  are  few  gardens  in  which  there  are  not  fome  of 
thele  trees  planted. 

This  fort  grows  to  a  very  large  fize  in  America, 
where  the  wood  is  much  valued  for  its  duration  ;  moft 
of  the  houfes  which  were  built  at  Bofton  in  New 
England,  upon  the  firft  fettling  of  the  Englifti,  was 
with  this  timber,  which  continues  very  found  at  this 
time. 

It  grows  very  fall  while  young,  fo  that  in  a  few  years 
from  feed,  the  plants  rife  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  (hoots  of  this  tree  fix 
or  eight  feet  long  in  one  fummer.  The  branches  are 
armed  with  ftrong  crooked  thorns,  and  garnifhed 
with  winged  leaves  compofed  of  eight  or  ten  pair  of 
oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  they  are  of  a 
bright  green,  entire,  and  fit  dole  to  the  midrib.  I  he 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  in 
pretty  long  bunches,  hanging  downward  like  thofe  of 
Laburnum,  each  flower  ftanding  on  a  flender  foot- 
ftalk.  They  are  of  the  butterfly  or  Pea  bloflom  kind, 
are  white,  and  fmell  very  fweet.  They  appear  in 
June,  and  when  the  trees  are  well  charged  with  flow¬ 
ers,  they  make  a  fine  appearance,  and  their  odour 
perfumes  the  circumambient  air  •,  but  they  are  of 
(hort  duration,  feldom  continuing  more  than  one  week 

in 
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in  beauty  •,  after  the  flowers  fade,  the  germen  becomes 
an  oblong  compreflfed  pod,  which  in  warm  leafons 
comes  to  perfection  in  England  ;  thefe  ripen  pretty  late 
in  the  autumn. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  do  not  come  out  till  late  in 
the  fpring,  and  they  fall  off  pretty  early  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  which  renders  it  lefs  valuable  than  it  would 
otherwise  be,  were  thefe  leaves  to  cofne  out  early  in 
the  fpring. 

The  fecond  fort  is  lefs  common  than  the  firft.  There 
was  a  large  tree  of  this  kind  fome  years  pad,,  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  garden  of  the  Biftiop  of  London  at  Ful¬ 
ham,  which  produced  plenty  of  feeds.  The  pods  of 
this  fort  are  much  fhorter,  and  clofely  befet  with 
fhort  prickles,  but  in  other  refpects  agrees  with  the 
firft  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  where  it 
fometimes.rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  but  in 
England  at  prefent  it  feems  to  be  of  low  growth  •,  the 
branches  fjpread  out  near  the  ground,  and  produce 
their  flowers  very  young,  which  is  a  fure  lign  of  its 
not  growing  tall  here.  The  branches  of  this  tree,  and 
alfo  the  foot-ftalks  of  tfie  flowers,  are  clofely  armed 
with  fmall  brown  fpines,  like  fome  forts  of  Rofes ; 
the  leaves  are  like  thole  of  the  firft  fort,  but  their 
lobes  are  larger  and  rounder.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  bunches  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  larger  and 
of  a  deep  Rofe  colour.  It  flowers  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  firft,  but  has  not  as  yet  produced  any 
pods  in  England. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  the  feeds.  This 
rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftem  to  the  height  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  fending  out  many  ftrong  branches  on 
every  fide,  which  have  large  fwelling  knots,  and  are 
clofely  garnilhed  with  Angle  winged  leaves,  compofed 
of  eight  or  nine  pair  of  oval  lobes  ending  in  points, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  curioufly  marked 
with  purple  fpots  on  their  under  fide,  which  appear 
faintly  on  their  upper.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
long  clofe  fpikes,  ftanding  almoft  eredt ;  they  are 
about  half  the  fize  of  the  flowers  of  the  laft  fort,  and 
are  of  a  fine  Rofe  colour. 

The  fifth  fort  was  found  growing  naturally  at  Cam- 
peachy  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ;  this  rifes  with  a 
woody  branching  ftalk  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high  ; 
the  old  branches  are  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark, 
but  the  young  fhoots  and  the  fcot-ftalks  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  covered  with  an  iron-coloured  down  ;  the 
leaves  are  unequally  winged  ;  the  lobes  are  oblong, 
obtufe,  and  of  a  pretty  thick  confiftence  ;  they  are 
fmooth  cn  their  upper  fide,  but  have  feveral  tranf- 
verfe  veins  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  long  clofe  bunches  ; 
there  are  fix  or  feven  of  them  gathered  together  in 
clufters.  The  flowers  are  but  linall,  and  are  of  a 
yellowiftt  red  colour,  the  pods  of  this  are  like  thofe 
of  the  firft  fort. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  where  the 
inhabitants  give  it  the  appellation  of  Dogwood.  This 
hath  a  ftrong  woody  ftem  which  rifes  forty  feet  hiofi, 
and  divides  into  many  branches,  which  are  covered 
with  a  dark  brown  fpotted  bark,  and  garnilhed  with 
ymeqvral  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  "three  or  four 
pair  of  obverfe  oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
they  are  two  inches  and  a  half  over,  fmooth  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  are  veined  on  their  under,  which  are 
of  a  buff  colour.  The  flowers  come  out  in  branch¬ 
ing  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  branches;  thefe  ge¬ 
nerally  appear  at  a  time. when  the  trees  are  deftitute 
of  leaves,  and  as  they  have  large  clufters  of  flowers 
at  every  joint,  fo  the  trees  feem  covered  with  them. 
The  bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  are 
the  largeft,  and  are  formed  pyramidally.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  but  fmall,  and  do  not  open  fo  fully  as  thofe 
of  the  firft  fort,  but  are  of  a  pale  Rofe  colour,  fo 
make  a  fine  appearance ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  pods, 
having  four  broad  membranaceous  wings  running 
longitudinally  at  the  four  corners  of  the  pods,  and 
tnefe join  at  their  bafe, covering  the  pods  entirely;  each 
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of  the  pods  contain  four  or  five  oblonp-  kidney-fhar 
ed  feeds.  °  ;  * 

The  feventh  fort  was  difcovered  by  Plumier,  in  fom 
of  the  French  fet  dements  of  the  Weft-Indies,  and  ; 
was  afterward  found  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  o-row 
ing  naturally  at  Campeachy.  This  rifes  with  a  ftron' 
woody  ftem  near  thirty  feet  high,  fending  out  man- 
fpreading  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  ficrh 
gray  bark  fpotted  with  white,  and  garnilhed  wit 
double  winged  leaves,  whole  lobes  are  oval  and  fi 
dole  to  the  midrib ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  oi 
their  upper.fide,  but  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  loofe  pyramida 
bunches  toward  che  end  of  the  branches,  thofe  on  tin 
lower  part  of  the  bunch  having  long  foot-ftalks 
which  diminilh  gradually  to  the  top,  fo  as  to  form  ; 
pyramid  ;  thefe  bunches  are  almoft  eredf.  The  flow" 
ers  are  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance 
The  eighth  fort  was  found  growing  naturally  at  Cam¬ 
peachy  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ;  this  riles  with  ; 
woody  ftem  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  dividing  ai 
the  top  into  feveral  fpreading  branches,  which  °art 
covered  with  a  very  light  gray  bark,  and  garnilhed 
with  equal  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  ten  or  eleven 
pair  of  oval  lobes  placed  oppofite ;  they  are  of  a 
lucid  green  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches,  but 
thofe  toward  the  end  are '  covered  with  a  foft  iron- 
coloured  down.  The  flowers  come  out  in  lonf 
bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  they  arebluel 
and  Hand  upon  long  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  are  exceeded' 
by  pods  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  are 
downy. 

The  ninth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf¬ 
toun,  growing  naturally  at  Campeachy.  This  fort 
rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftem  upward  of  thirty- 
feet  high,  dividing  at  the  top  into  many  ftrongi 
branches,  covered  with  a  dark  grayilh  bark,  fpotted 
with  white,  and  are  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves,' 
compofed  of  fix  or  feven  pair  of  lobes,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are  two  inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  ending  in  a  point,  of 
a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their 
under.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  loofe 
bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of 
a  pale  Rofe  colour,  and  have  very  long  foot-ftalks ; 
thefe  are  iucceeded  by  oval  pods  two  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  broad,  fwelling 
in  the  middle,  where  is  lodged  one  or  two  kidney- 
fhaped  feeds. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  and  Tartary ; 
this  grows  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
lending  out  feveral  branches  which  grow  eredr,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  fmooth  yellowilh  b^rk  ;  the  leaves  have  each 
two  pair  of  oval  pointed  lobes,  which  ftand  upon  Ihort 
foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon  Angle  i 
foot-ftalks  which  come  outatthejointsof  the  branches;  : 
they  are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Labur-  I 
num,  but  are  ftnaller ;  thefe  appear  in  May,  and  if  | 
the  plants  ftand  in  a  moift  foil  and  fhadyfituation,  their  1 
pods  will  lucceed  the  flowers,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen 
the  end  of  Auguft. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at 
Peterfburgh,  where  they  fucceeded  and  perfected 
feeds,  which  were  afterward  tranfmitted  to  many  parts 
of  Europe.  This  rifes  with  a  tree-like  ftem  near 
twenty  feet  high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches,-  i 
garnilhed  with  abrupt  winged  leaves  compofed  of  four  • 
or  five  pair  of  oval  lobes  placed  oppofite  ;  the  flowers  : 
are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  each  j 
foot-ftalk  having  one  yellow  Pea-bloffomed  flower,  j 
which  in  a  moift  feafon  is  fucceeded  by  oblong  taper  ; 
pods,  containing  three  or  four  feeds  in  each. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  Siberia  ;  this  is  a  ') 
weak  low  flirub,  feldom  riling  more  than  three  feet  ■ 
high  in  England.  The  branches  are  flender,  and.  | 
have  alight  bark,  garnilhed  with  leaves  compofed  of  ; 
four  oblong  lobes  which  fit  clofe  to  the  branches;  * 
the  flowers  are  produced  fingly  upon  foot-ftalks  which  j 
arife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  yellow,  I 

and  > 
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:  irtd  appear  In  April,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  i 
I  n  England. 

|  rhe  fir  ft  fort  is  generally  propagated  in  the  Englifh 
uirferies,  by  fuckers  taken  from  the  roots  oftheold 
rees,  or  by  cutting  off  fame  of  the  roots,  and  plant- 
ng  them  upon  a  gentle  hot- bed  ;  thefe  will  put  out 
hoots,  and  become  plants ;  but  thefe  are  not  fo  va- 
|  liable  as  thole  which  are  raifed  from  feeds,  becaufe 
|  hey  do  not  make  near  fo  great  progrefs  in  their 
:  rrowth,  and  are  very  fubjedt  to  fend  forth  many 
!  uckers  from  their  roots,  whereby  the  ground  will  be 
illed  with  them  to  a  great  diftance  ;  and  thefe  fuckers 
i  vill  draw  away  the  nourifhment  from  the  old  plants, 

:  .hereby  their  growth  will  be  greatlv  retarded. 

;  f  this  is  propagated  by  feeds,  they  mould  be  fown 
■n  a  bed  of  light  earth  about  the  latter  end  of  March 
r  the  beginning  of  April  •,  and  if  the  bed  is  well  ex- 
I  ioled  to  the  fun,  tne  plants  will  appear  in  about  five 
r  lix  weeks,  and  will  require  no  tardier  care  but  to 
eep  them  clear  from  weeds.  In  this  bed  the  plants 
lay  remain  till  the  following  fpring,  v/Iien  they 
lould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery  about  the  latter 
nd  of  March,  placing  them  in  rows  at  three  feet 
iftance  row  from  row,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder 
1  the  rows.  In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  two 
sars,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant 
heie  they  aie  defigned  to  grow  ;  for  as  thefe  trees 
nd  forth  long  tough  roots,  fo  if  they  Hand  long  un- 
.  amoved,  the  roots  will  extend  themfelves  to  a  great 
iftance;  therefore  they  mull  be  cut  off  when  the 
lants  are  tranfplanted,  which  fometimes  occafions 
eir  mifcarrying. 

;  hefe  trees  will  grow  well  upon  almoft  every  foil, 

-  it  beft  in  a  light  fandy  ground,  in  which  they  will 
oot  fix  or  eight  feet  in  one  year ;  and  while  the 
-,es  are  young,  they  make  an  agreeable  appearance, 
ing  well  furnifhed  with  leaves ;  but  when  they  are 
'  I,  the  branches  being  frequently  broken  by  winds, 
nder  them  unfightly,  efpecially  if  they  ftand  in  an 
poled  place  •,  and  when  the  trees  grow  old,  their 
■:  anches  decay,  which  renders  them  very  difagreea- 
-,  and  has  occafioned  their  being  rooted  out'of  fe- 
.  ral  gardens  fome  years  paft.  This  is  commonly 
i  own  by  the  title  of  Locuft-tree  in  America,  and 
ire  are  quantities  of  the  feeds  annually  fent  to  En^- 
;  id  with  that  title.  ° 

[j  ie  fecond  lort  is  propagated  in  the  lame  manner  as 
i  firft,  and  the  trees  grow  to  the  fame  fize. 
j  ne  third  fort  is  at  prelent  fcarce  in  the  gardens  about 
bj  >ndon,  but  in  Devonfhire  it  is  in  greater  plenty, 

|  iere  the  inhabitants  give  it  the  title  of  Rafpberry 
]  int,  from  the  young  fhoots  being  covered  with 
!!i  hairs  like  the  Rafpberry  plants  ;  this  does  not 
|]j  xhice  feeds  in  England,  fo  it  is  propagated  by  cut- 
;j  g  off  part  of  the  roots,  and  planting  them  upon  a 
title  hot-bed,  where  they  will  put  out  fibres  and 
j  'Ots,  and  become  new  plants.  This  fort  fhould 
I  Pea  warmer  fituation  than  the  two  former,  though 
j .  ouhnary  winters  in  this  country  never  injure  it, 
j  t  in  veryfevere  winters  their  young  fhoots  are  fome- 
aes  killed  in  expofed  places.  It  loves  a  light  moift 

[j  le  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
;!  ts>  are  tender,  fo  cannot  be  maintained  in  England, 

'  Ids  they  are  placed  in  a  ftove  in  winter.  Thefe  are 
j  )Pagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from 
:  countries  where  they  naturally  grow,  for  they  do 
j  :  produce  any  here  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall 
-!  ts  filled  with  earth  from  the  kitchen-garden,  and 
J  mged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  ;  if  the  feeds 
'  g°°d,  the  plants  will  appear  in  fix  weeks  or  two 
|  mths ;  when  thefe  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould 
carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  their  roots 
1  arated ;  then  each  plant  fhould  be  put  into  a  fmall 
j  ■  fil]ed  with  the  like  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot- 
I  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  tofhadethem  till  they 
J  'e  taken  new  root,  and  then  they  muft  have  the 
1  ie  treatment  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame 
<  intries. 
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VV  Idle  the  plants  are  young,  they  afe  more  tender 
than  afterward,  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  keep1 
them  in  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove  the  two  or  three  firft 
years ;  but  when  they  have  obtained  ftrength,  they 
may  be  kept  in  a  dry  ftove  of  a  temperate  heat  in 
winter,,  and  m  lurnmer  they  may  be  expofed  to  the 
open  air  in  a  fhekered  fituation ;  with  this  manage¬ 
ment  I  have  kept  feveral  of  the  fpecies,  fome  of  which 
have  produced  flowers  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  and 
fome  of  the  forts  I  have  propagated  by  cuttings 
The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  forts,  are  propa¬ 
gated  from  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  afliady 
fituation  in  autumn,  and  then  the  plants  will  come 
up  the  following  fpring ;  but  if  the  feeds  arc  fown  in 
the  fpring,  the  plants  feldom  rife  the  fame  feafon. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  autumn, 
when,  if  they  have  made  any  progrefs,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  on  a  north  border,  at  about  fix  inches 
diftance,  where  they  may  grow  two  years,  and  then 
fhould  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  which 
fhould  be  in  a  cool  moift  foil,  not  too  much  expofed 
to  the  fun.  1 

RONDELETIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  ip  tab  12 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  206.  5 

1  he  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  ofl  one  leaf  \  flit¬ 
ting  upon  the  germen ,  cut  into  jive  acute  points .  It  has 
one  funnel- fh aped  petal ,  with  a  cylindrical  tube  longer  than 
the  empalement,  bellied  toward  the  top,  and  cut  into  five 
roundiflh  flegments  at  the  brim,  which  are  reflexed.  It  has 
five  awl-Jhaped  fllamina,  terminated  by  Jingle  flummits  the 
roundiflh  germen  is  Jituated  under  the  flower,  flupporting  a 
Jlender  Jlyle  the  length  ofl  the  tube,  crowned  by  an  obtufle 
fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundiflh  crown¬ 
ed  capflule  with  two  cells ,  inclofling  two  or  three  angular 
feeds  in  each.  * 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fa&ion  of 
Linnsus  s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thole  plants 

«  whole  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  flyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rondeletia  {Americana)  foliis  feflilibus,  panicula 
chchotoma.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  243.  Rondeletia  with  leaves 
flitting  clofle  to  the  branches,  and  a  forked  panicle.  Ron¬ 
deletia  arborefeens,  tini  facie.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  15, 
Tree-like  Rondeletia  having  the  appearance  of  Tims. 

2.  Rondeletia  {AJiatica)  foliis  petiolatis,  oblongis  acu- 
tis.  Floi .  Zeyl.  80.  Rondeletia  with  oblong  leaves  crow¬ 
ing  upon  floot-jialks.  Cupi.  Hort.  Mai.  2.  p.  37. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
where  Plunder  difeovered  it,  and  gave  it  this  title  in 
honoui  of  Gulielmus  Rondeletius,  a  famous  phyficiari 
and  natural  hiftorian  of  Montpelier. 

The  feeds.  Ox  this  plant  were  firft  lent  me  by  Mio 
Robert.  Millar,  who  colledted  them  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  ;  he  alfo  obferved  the  trees 
growing  plentifully  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies ;  I 
have  alfo  fince  received  the  feeds  from  Barbado’es 
which  have  fucceeded  at  Chelfea.  This  rifes  with  a 
woody  ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  branching  out 
on  every  fide ;  the  branches  are  covered  with  afSooth 
greenifh  bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves 
ending  in  acute  points ;  they  are  entire,  and  fit  very 
clofe  to  the  branches  ;  the  upper  furface  is  of  a  lucid 
green,  and  the  under  of  a  pale  green  ;  they  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  crumpled  on  their  furface,  and  ftand  alternate. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  bunches  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  they  are  white  and  have  little  feent.  Thefe 
appear  in  autumn,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England. 

1  he  lecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  Malabar ;  this 
rifes.with  a  woody  ftalk  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  divid¬ 
ing  into  feveral  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a 
fmooth  bark,  and  garnifhed  with  ftiff  oblong  leaves 
of  a  lucid  green,  Handing  alternate  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  branches,  but  by  pairs  toward  the  extremity  ; 
they  have  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  are  entire.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  bunches  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour,  and 
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We  a  fragrant  odour:  theft  are fucceeded  by  round- 
i(h  capfules  having  two  cells,  each  containing  three 
or  four  angular  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  being  very  tender,  cannot  be  preferved 
in  England,  unlefs  they  are  kept  _  m  a  warm  dove. 
They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fnould  be  iown 
on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  lpring  •,  and  when  the  plants 
are  come  up  and  fit  to  remove,  they  mult  be  tranl- 
planted  into  feparate  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they  mult 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed 
for  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  country-,  in 
winter  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  tan-bed  m  the  itove, 
where  thefe  plants  will  thrive,  and  in  two  or  three 
years  will  flower,  when  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
variety  amongft  other  tender  exotic  plants,  lor  tney 
retain  their  leaves  all  the  year  -,  and  thole  of  the  se¬ 
cond  fort  being  of  a  lively  green,  maice  a  fine  appear¬ 


ance  at  all  feafons. 

ROOT,  in  Latin  Radix. 

A  Root  is  that  part  of  a  plant,  by  which  it  naturally 
draws  in  its  nourifhment.  The  Roots  of  plants  be- 
in«-  of  various  forms,  and  each  diftmguilhed  by  a 
different  name,  it  will  not  be  improper,  in  this  place, 
to  infert  the  principal  of  thofe  which  are  thus  diftm¬ 
guilhed.  And  firft,  .  .  .  ,  ra 

A  fibrous  Root,  Radix  fibrofa,  is  that  which  confilts 

wholly  of  fmall  fibres,  as  moft  forts  of  Grals,  Pinks, 


A  tuberous  Root,  Radix  tuberofa,  is  that  which  con- 
fifts  of  an  uniform  flefhy  fubffance,  and  is  of  around- 
ifh  figure,  as  Turneps,  Potatoes,  &c. 

A  bulbous  Root,  Radix  bulboia,  is  that  which  con- 
fifts  either  of  feveral  coats  involving  one  another,  as 
Onions,  Tulips,  &c.  or  of  feveral  fcales  lying  over 
one  another,  as  Lilies,  Crown  Imperials,  &c.  Phe 
firft  of  thefe  is  called  a  tunicated  Root,  the  laft  a  fqua- 

mous  Root.  ,  .  ,  ti 

A  tefticulated  Root,  Radix  tefticulato,  is  a  double 

tuberofe  Root,  for  it  confifts  of  two  knobs,  refembling 
a  paid  of  tefticles,  as  in  the  Orchis. 

A  handed  Root,  Radix  palmata,  is  a  tuberoie  Root 
divided,  as  it  were,  into  feveral  fingers,  as  in  the 

handed  Satyrions.  _  ..  , .  ,  . 

A  grumous  Root,  Radix  grumofa,  is  that  which  is 

comDofed  of  feveral  knobs,  as  the  Anemone,  &c. 

A.  crranulous  Root,  Radix  granulata,  is  a  kind  of 
grumous  Root,  with  fmall  knobs  refembling  fo  many 
grains  of  Corn,  as  in  the  white  Saxifrage. 

A  tap  Root  is  a  tuberofe  Root  extended  in  length,  as 

in  Parfneps,  Carrots,  &c.  . 

ROSA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  636.  tab.  408.  Lin.  Gen. 

Plant.  556.  The  Role- tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf ,  divided  into 
five  parts  at  the  top ,  but  the  bafe  is  globular  and  bell- 
Jhaped.  The  fegmcnts  are  fpear-Jhapcd ,  two  of  thefe  al¬ 
ternately  have  appendixes  on  their  Jtdes,  two  other  alter¬ 
nately  are  naked,  and  the  fifth  has  often  an  appendix , 
and  fometimes  none.  The  flower  hath  five  oval  heart- 
(haved  petals  infsrtcd  in  the  empalement,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  port  hair-like  ftamina  infer  ted  in  the  neck  of  the  em- 
talement ,  terminated  by  three-cornered  fummits.  It  hath 
many  trermen  fituated  in  the  bottom  of  the  empalement ,  each 
bavin*  a  port  hairy  fly  le,  infer  ted  to  the  fide  of  the  ger- 
ftten ,  "crowned  by  obtufe  fiigmas.  The  fiePy  bafe  of  the 
empalement  afterward  becomes  a  top-paped  coloured  fruit 
with  one  cell ,  including  many  hairy  oblong  feeds  f opened 
on  each  fide  to  the  empalement. 

This  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  lection  of 
Linnaeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whole  flowers  have  many  ftamina  inferred  in  the  em¬ 
palement,  and  many  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rosa  ( Canina )  germinibus  ovatis  pedunculifque  gla- 
bris,  caule  petiolifque  aculeatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  704. 
V/ild  Rofe  with  an  oval  fruit,  having  a  flnooth  foot  -flalk 
and  prickly  branches.  Rofa  fylveftris  vulgaris,  flore 
odorato  incarnato.  C.  B.  P.  483.  Common  wild  Rofe , 
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with  a  fiep-  coloured  fwect  flower,  commonly  called  IV-. 
Briar,  Dog  Rofe,  or  Hep-tree. 

2.  Rosa  (, Spinofffima )  germinibus  ovatis  glabris,  p 
dunculis  caule  petiolifque  aculeatiflimis.  Lin.  S 
Plant.  705.  Wild  Rofe  with  oval  flnooth  fruit,  but  t 
ftalks  and  foot-flalks  extreme by  armed  with  “fpines.  Ro 
campeftris  fpinofifiima,  flore  albo  odorato.  C.  B. ' 
483.  Wild  prickly  Rofe  with  a  white  fweet  flower,  co\ 
rnonly  called  the  Burnet-leaved  Rofe. 

3.  Rosa  ( Villofa )  germinibus  globofis  aculeatis,  pedu 

culis  hifpidis,  caule  aculeis  fparfis,  petiolis  aculeat: 
foliis  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  -704.  Rofe  with  a  global 
prickly  fruit  and  foot -flalk,  and  woolly  leaves  whofe  pc 
ftalks  are  prickly.  Rofa  fylveftris  pomifera  majc 
C.  B.  P.  484.  The  greater ,  wild.  Apple-bearing  Rofe. 

4.  Rosa  ( Eglanteria)  germinibus  globofis  peduncul 
que  glabris,  caule  aculeis  fparfis  redis,  petiolis  fc 
bris,  foliolis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  703.  Rofe  with  a  glob 
lar  fruit ,  a  flnooth  foot-ftalk,  the  flalk  armed  with  ere 
flpines,  the  leaves  pointed ,  having  rough  foot-flalks.  Rc 
fylveftris,  foliis  odoratis.  C.B.P.  483.  Wild  Rofe wi 
fweet-feented  leaves ,  commonly  called  Sweet  Briar. 

5.  Rosa  ( Scotica )  caule  petiolifque  aculeatis,  foliis  pi 
natis,  foliolis  apice  incifis,  frudu  globoid.  Rofe  wi 
the  flalk  and  foot-ftalk  armed  with  flpines,  winged  leaz 
whofe  lobes  are  cut  at  their  points ,  and  a  globular  fru, 
Rota  pimpinella  minor  Scotica,  flore  livide  rubent 
Edit,  prior.  Small,  Scotch,  Burnet-leaved  Rofe,  with 
livid  red  flower. 

6.  Rosa  ( Inermis )  caule  inermi,  pedunculis  hifpid: 
calycis  foliolis  indivifls,  frudibus  oblongis ..Rofewi 
a  flmooth  flalk,  a  prickly  foot-ftalk  to  the  flower,  the  fru. 
leaves  of  the  empalement  undivided,  and  oblong  fru 
Rofa  campeftris,  ipmis  carens,  biflora.  C.  B.  P.  48 
Unarmed  Rofe  having  two  flowers. 

7.  Rosa  ( Hifpanica )  foliis  utrinque  villofis,  calycis  f 
liolis  acute  ferratis,  frudu  glabro.  Rofe  with  leai 
which  are  hairy  on  both  fdes,  the  fmall  leaves  of  the  & 
palement  Jharply  fawed,  and  a  flnooth  fruit. 

8.  Rosa  ( Scandens )  caule  aculeato,  foliis  perennantih 
lucidis,  flore  odorato.  Climbing  Rofe  with  a  prick 
flalk ,  jhining  evergreen  leaves ,  and  a  flweet  flower.  Ro 
fylveftris  dumetorum  fcandens  fempervirens,  myi 
folio  lucido,  flore  albo  odorato,  frudu  parvo  rottn 
do  &  hifpido.  Mich.  Cat.  PI.  Ag.  Flor.  Wild,  wood 
climbing  Rofe,  with  a  pining  evergreen  Myrtle  leaf, 
white  fweet-feented  flower,  and  a  fmall,  round,  prickly  fru 

9.  Rosa  [Semper virens)  germinibus  ovatis  pedunculifqi 
hifpidis,  caule  petiolifque  aculeatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plan 
704.  Evergreen  Rofe  with  an  oval  germina,  whofe  fot 
ftalks  are  prickly.  Rofa  mofehata  fempervirens.  C.B. 

482.  Evergreen  Mujk  Rofe. 

10.  Rosa  ( Virginiana )  inermis,  foliis  pinnatis,  folio 

ovatis  ferratis  utrinque  glabris,  calycis  foliolis  indh 
fis.  Rofe  without  thorns ,  having  winged  leaves  which  t 
flnooth  on  both  fides,  and  the  leaves  of  the  empalenu 
undivided.  Rofa  fylveftris  Virginiana  pimpinelte  m 
joris  foliis.  Raii  Hift.  Wild  Virginia  Rofe  with  great 
Burnet  leaves.  _  | 

11.  Rosa  {Lute a)  caule  aculeato,  foliis  pinnatis,  foi 
olis  ovatis  ferratis  utrinque  glabris,  pedunculis  bi 
viflimis.  Rofe  with  a  prickly  flalk ,  winged  leaves  havi\ 
oval  fawed  lobes  which  are  flnooth  on  both  fides,  andfle 
foot-flalks  to  the  flower.  Rofa  lutea  fimplex.  C.  B.  | 

483.  The  fingle  Tellow  Rofe. 

12.  Rosa  ( Punicea )  caule  aculeato,  foliis  pinnatis,  i 
liolis  rotundioribus  ferratis,  petalis  emarginatis  bit* 
loribus.  Rofe  with  a  prickly  flalk,  winged  leaves  hav 3 
rounder  fawed  lobes ,  the  petals  of  the  flower  indented ! 
the  top ,  and  of  two  colours.  Rofa  punicea.  Corn.  C; 

1 1 .  The  Auftrian  Rofe. 

13.  Rosa  ( Mofehata )  caule  aculeato  fcandente,  fo  i 
lenis  glabris,  fioribus  umbellatis.  Rofe  with  a  pric  ^ 
climbing  flalk ,  leaves  having  f  even  fwooth  lobes ,  c  ■ 
flowers  growing  in  umbels.  Rola  mofehata  major.  J.  > 
2.  p.  45.  Greater  Mujk  Rofe. 

14.  Rosa  ( Centifolia )  germinibus  ovatis  peduncuhfc  - 
hifpidis,  caule  hifpido  aculeato,  petiolis  inermib  - 
Lin.  Sp.  704.  Rofe  with  an  tval germen,  flinging  ft. 


■ 
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c,lh  and  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  fmooth.  Rofa 
ncifolia  Batavica.  Cluf.  Hift.  i.  p.  nf  The  Dutch 
indred-leaved  Rofe. 

Rosa  ( Damafcena )  caule  aculeato,  pedunculis  hif- 
idis,  calycibus  pinnatifidis  hirfutis.  Rofe  with  a  prick- 
,  flalk,  briftly  foot-fialks  to  the  flowers,  and  wing-point - 
i  hairy  cmpalements.  Rofa  Damafcena.  Lob.  Icon. 

06.  Damafk  Rofe.  .  ,  ,  . 

Rosa  {Alba)  germimbus  ovatis  glabris,  pedunculis 

ifpidis,  -caule  petiolifque  aculeatis.  Lin.  Sp.  705. 
lofe  with  a  fmooth  oval  germen ,  whofe  foot-ftalks  are 
'inging  and  the  branches  prickly.  Rofa  alba  vulgaris 
naior.  C.  B.  P.  482.  Common  great  White  Rofe. 

Rosa  (Belgian)  caule  aculeato,  foliis  fubtus  hirfu- 
is,  calycibus  femipinnatis  villofis.  Rofe  with  a  prickly 
lalk,  leaves  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and  half- 
vin«ed  hairy  cmpalements  to  the  fewer  s.  Rofa  Belgica 
iveVitrea  flore  rubicante.  Rea.  Flor.  The  Blufh  Bel- 

ickRofe.  #  .  r 

Rosa  ( Provincial is)  caule  petiolifque  aculeatis,  10- 

iis  fubtus  villofis,  calycibus  femipinnatis  hifpidis. 
'lofe  with  prickly  fialks  and  foot-fialks,  leaves  hairy  on 
heir  under  fide,  and  briftly  half-winged  empalements. 
lofa  Provincial^  major,  flore  pleno  ruberrimo. 
loerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  252.  Larger  Provence  Rofe,  with 
very  red  double  flower,  commonly  called  Provence  Rofe. 
Rosa  (Inc  am  at  a)  caule  inermi  pedunculis  aculea- 
is,  calycibus  femipinnatis.  Rofe  with  an  unarmed 
lalk,  prickly  foot-ftalks ,  and  half -winged  empalements 
0  the  flowers.  Rofa  incarnata.  Park.  Par.  The  Blufih 
lofe. 

Rosa  (Gallica)  caule  fubinermi,  foliis  quints  fub- 
us  villofis,  calycis  foliolis  indivifis.  Rofe  with  aftalk 
ilmoft  Unarmed,  leaves  having  five  lobes,  hairy  on  their 
mder  fide,  and  the  leaves  of  the  empalement  undivided. 
lofa  rubra.  Ger.  The  Red  Rofe. 

Rosa  ( Ci nnamomea )  germimbus  globofis  peduncu- 
ifque  glabris,  caule  aculeis  ftipularibus,  petiolis  fub- 
nermibus.  Lin.  Sp.  703.  Rofe  with  a  fmooth  globular 
juit,  prickly  branches,  and  fmooth  foot-ftalks  to  the  leaves. 
■lofa  odore  cinnamomi,  flore  pleno.  C.  B.  P.  483. 
The  double  Cinnamon  Rofe. 

Rosa  (Mufcofa)  caule  petiolifque  aculeatis,  pedun- 
ulis  calycibufque  pilofiflimis.  Rofe  with  armed ftalks, 
he  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  and  the  empalements  of  the 
lower  very  hairy.  Rola  rubra  plena,  Ipinoflflima,  pe- 
lunculo  mufeofo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  252.  The  moft 
horny ,  double.  Red  Rofe,  with  a,  mofjy  foot-ftalk,  com 
nonly  called  Mofs  Provence  Rofe. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  double  Rofes  now  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Engliftt  gardens  moil;  of  them  have 
3een  accidentally  obtained  from  feeds,  fo  that  they 
Tiuft  not  be  efteemed  as  diftinft  ipecies,  theiefore  I 
hall  only  infert  their  common  names,  by  which  they 
ire  known  in  the  gardens,  that  thole  who  are  inclined 
to  collect  all  the  varieties,  may  be  at  no  lofs  for  their 
titles.  The  forts  before  enumerated,  I  believe,  are 
diftinft  fpecies,  as  their  fpecific  characters  are  diffe¬ 
rent,  though  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of 
them  are. really  fo;  therefore  I  do  not  pofltively  affert 
they  are  diftinct  fpecies,  though  I  have  great  reafon 
to  believe  they  are  fo. 

The  varieties  of  Garden  Rofes  which  are  not  before 
mentioned  : 

The  Monthly  Rofe,  7  Thefe  are  all  fuppof- 

The  ftriped  Monthly  Rofe,  [  ed  to  be  varieties  of 

The  York  and  Lancafter  Rofe,  f  the  Damafk  Rofe. 
Mrs.  Hart’s  Role,  J 

The  red  Belgick  Rofe  is  fuppofed  a  variety  of  the 
Blufh  Belgick. 

The  Angle  Velvet  Rofe,  Thefe  three  are  all  varieties  ; 
The  double  Velvet  Rofe,  >  thelaftlraifed  from  the  feeds 
The  Royal  Velvet,  j  of  the  pale  Provence  Rofe. 

The  Childing  Rofe,  T  Thefc  thrce  have  great  af. 

The  IvTarbieu  Rofe,  ,  finity  with  eaeh.other. 
The  double  Virgin  Rofe,  J  ; 

The  Cabbage  Provence  is  only  a  variety  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Provence. 

The  Blufh  or  Pale  Provence  is  a  variety  of  the  Red 
Provence. 
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The  white  Monthly  1  are  varieties  of  the  Da- 
The  white  Damafk  3  mafic  Rofe. 

The  Frankfort  Rofe  may  be  a  diftinCl  fpecies,  but  is 
of  little  value  ;  the  flowers  rarely  open  fair,  and  have 
no  odour. 

The  double  Sweet  Briar 
The  evergreen  Sweet  Briar 
The  double  blufh  Sweet 

The  Auflrian  Rofe  with  red  and  yellow  flowers  is 
only  an  accidental  variety. 

The  double  Yellow  Rofe  is  a  variety  of  the  Angle 
yellow. 

The  Rofa  Mundi  is  a  variety  of  the  Red  Rofe. 

The  fmall,  white,  and  femidouble  white,  are  varieties 
of  the  common  v/hite. 

The  firft  here  enumerated  is  very  common  in  hedges 
in  moft  parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens.  The  Heps  of  this  are  ufed  in  medicine  for 
making  a  conferve.  The  Bedeguar,  which  is  a  hairy 
fpongjT excrefcence  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  fmall 
ichneumon  flies,  grows  upon  the  fialks  and  branches 
of  this  plant,  and  fometimes  upon  other  forts  of 
Rofes.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  Rofe 
commonly  met  with  in  hedges,  one  with  a  white,  ano¬ 
ther  with  a  red  flower,  and  one  with  fmooth  leaves 
the  two  firft  are  evidently  varieties,  but  I  doubt  if  the 
laft  is  not  a  diftind  fpecies. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of 
England-,  this  feldom  rifes  above  three  feet  high. 
The  Italics  are  flender,  and  clofely  armed  with  fmall 
fpines  the  leaves  are  fmall,  and  are  compofed  of 
three  pair  of  roundifh  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one; 
the  flowers  are  white,  and  have  an  agreeable  mufley 
feent.  This  propagates  faft  by  its  creeping  roots. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  in  England ;  this  rifes  with  ftrong  italics  to  the 
height  of  feven  or  eight  feet.  The  young  branches 
are  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  bark  the  fpines 
are  but  few,  and  are  very  ftrong  the  leaves  are  large, 
and  hairy  on  both  Tides  ;  they  are  compofed  of  three 
pair  of  oblong  oval  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
thefe  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges ;  the  flowers  are 
large,  Angle,  and  of  a  red  colour  they  appear  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  round¬ 
ifh  Heps  or  fruit,  which  are  fet  with  foft  prickles ; 
they  have  a  pleafant  acid  pulp  furrounding  the  feeds, 
therefore  are  by  fome  perfons  preferved,  and  made 
into  a  fweetmeat,  which  is  ferved  up  in  deferts  to  the 
table. 

The  fourth  fort  is  the  common  Sweet  Briar,  which  is 
fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defeription  this  is  found 
growing  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  Kent. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  Dwarf  Burnet-leaved  Scotch 
Rofe,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  one  with  a 
variegated  flower,  and  the  flowers  of  the  other  are  of 
a  livid  red  colour  the  latter  is  the  fame  with  the 
Rofa  Alpina,  pumila,  montis  rofarum,  pimpinellae 
foliis  minoribus  ac  rotundioribus  flore  minimo  livide 
rubente.  Hort.  Cath.  for  I  have  dried  fpecimens  of 
this  which  were  fent  me  from  Italy,  and  by  compar¬ 
ing  them  with  the  Scotch  Rofe,  I  find  they  are  the 
fame.  This  fort  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  foot  high. 
The  ftallcs  are  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  are 
clofely  armed  with  fmall  fpines ;  the  leaves  are  very 
fmall,  and  have  a  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Burnet ;  the 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  fit.  clofe  to  the  branches  the 
fruit  is  round,  and  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  inclining 
to  black  when  ripe. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet. 
The  ftallcs  and  branches  have  no  fpines,  but  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fmooth  reddifh  bark  the  leaves  are 
compofed  of  three  pair  of  thin  oval  lobes,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one  they  are  very  fmooth,  of  a  bright 
green,  and  very  flightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  Hand¬ 
ing  pretty  far  afunder  upon  the  midrib  the  foot-ftalks 
of  the  flowers  are  armed  with  briftly  hairs  the  five 
leaves  of  the  empalement  are  long,  flender  in  the 
middle,  but  terminate  in  an  oval  leafy  point  ;  the 
flowers  are  Angle,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  appear 
the  beginning  of  May ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long 
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ipear-fhaped  Ileps,  which  are  frnooth.  The  plants  i 
produce  a  fecond  crop  of  flowers  about  the  end  of 
Auguft,  but  thefe  fall  off,  and  are  not  iucceeded  by  | 
Heps. 

The  feeds  of  the  feventh  fort  were  fent  me  by  Robert 
More,  Efq-,  from  Spain,  where  he  found  the  plants 
growing  naturally  •,  this  rifes  with  ftrong  upright 
ftalks  about  four  feet  high,  armed  with  ftrong  thorns. 
The  leaves  are  hairy  on  both  fides ;  the  lobes  are 
roundifh,  and  fawed  on  their  edges  ;  the  ftnall  leaves 
of  the  empalement  are  acutely  fawed ;  the  flowers  are 
Angle,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  appear  early  in 
May  ;  thefe  are  Iucceeded  by  large,  frnooth,  round¬ 
ifh  Heps,  which  ripen  the  end  of  Auguft. 

The  eighth  fort  was  difeovered  by  Signior  Micheli, 
growing  naturally  in  the  woods  near  Florence,  who 
lent  it  to  Dr.  Boerhaave  of  Leyden,  in  whole  curious 
garden  I  faw  it  growing  in  the  year  1727 :  this  hath 
Bender  ftalks  which  trail  upon  the  ground,  unlefs  they 
are  fupported,  and,  if  trained  up  to  a  pole  or  the 
ftem  of  a  tree,  will  rife  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high  ; 
they  are  armed  with  crooked  reddilh  fpines,  and  gar- 
niflied  with  fmall  leaves,  compofed  of  three  pair  of 
oval  acute-pointed  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one; 
they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  are  fawed  on  their  edges ; 
they  continue  green  all  the  year ;  the  flowers  are  fmall, 
fingle,  white,  and  have  a  mufky  odour ;  thefe  in 
their  natural  place  of  growth  continue  in  fucceflion 
great  part  of  the  year,  but  their  time  of  flowering  in 
England  is  in  June. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  the  feeds  of 
this  were  fent  me  by  Robert  More,  Elq-,  who  found 
the  plants  growing  there  naturally.  This  rifes  with 
eredt  ftalks  four  or  five  feet  high,  which  are  covered 
with  a  green  bark,  and  armed  with  ftrong  crooked 
white  lpines.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  five  oval 
lobes  ending  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  frnooth,  of  a 
lucid  green,  and  are  flightly  fawed  on  their  edges ; 
thefe  continue  all  the  year,  and  make  a  goodly  ap¬ 
pearance  in  winter.  The  flowers  grow  in  large 
bunches  or  umbels  at  the  end  of  the  branches  they 
are  Angle,  white,  and  have  a  ftrong  mufky  odour  ; 
they  appear  in  Auguft,  and  if  the  autumn  proves 
favourable,  will  continue  ih  fucceflion  till  Odtober. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  other 
parts  of  North  America ;  this  rifes  with  feveral  frnooth 
ftalks  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet.  The  young 
branches  are  covered  with  a  frnooth  purple  bark  ;  the 
leaves  are  compofed  of  four  or  five  pair  of  fpear- 
fhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are 
frnooth  on  both  fides,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  pale  on  their  under,  and  are  deeply  fawed 
on  their  edges ;  the  flowers  are  fingle,  of  a  livid  red 
colour,  and  appear  in  July  •,  the  empalement  is  divided 
into  five  long  narrow  fegmgnts  which  are  entire.  This 
is  kept  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  the 
flowers  have  little  feent. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  the  fingle  Yellow  Rofe ;  this  hath 
Weak  ftalks  which  fend  out  many  flender  branches, 
clofely  armed  with  fhort,  crooked,  brown  fpines.  The 
leaves  are  compofed  of  two  or  three  pair  of  oval  thin 
lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  they  are  frnooth, 
of  a  light .  green,  and  are  fharply  fawed  on  their 
edges  ;  the  flowers  grow  upon  ftiort  foot- ftalks  ;  they 
are  fingle,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  but  have 
no  feent. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  commonly  called  the  Auftrian 
Rofe.  The  ftalks,  branches,  and  leaves  are  like  thofe 
of  the  laft,  but  the  leaves  are  rounder ;  the  flowers 
are  larger  the  petals  have  deep  indentures  at  their 
points ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  within,  and  of  a 
purplifh  copper  colour  on  the  outfide ;  they  are 
Angle,  have  no  lcent,  and  loon  fall  away.  There  is 
frequently  a  variety  of  this  with  yellow  flowers  upon 
one  branch,  and  copper  colour  upon  another.  This 

fort  of  Rofe  loves  an  open  free  air  and  a  northern 
afpect. 

i  he  thirteenth  fort  is  the  Mulk  Rofe  •,  this  rifes  with 
v  eak  ftalks  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  co- 
' tre'  Wlt^  a  knooth  greenifli  bark,  and  armed  with  I 
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ftiort  ftrong  fpines.  The  leaves  are  frnooth,  and  co 
pofed  of  three  pair  of  oval  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  ten- . 
nating  in  points  ending  with  an  odd  one  ;  they  are  f 
a  light  green  colour,  and  fawed  on  their  edc-es  •  t 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  bunches,  in  form  of  ui 
bels,  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  thele  appear  in  A 
guft,  and  continue  in  fucceflion  till  the  froft  f  0 
them ;  they  are  white,  and  have  a  fine  mufky  odo; 
There  is  one  with  fingle,  and  another  with  doul 
flowers  of  this  fort.  The  ftalks  of  thefe  plants  a 
too  weak  to  fupport  themfelves,  fo  the  plants  fhou 
be  placed  where  they  may  have  fupport. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  the  Dutch  hundred-leav- 
Rofe  ;  this  rifes  with  prickly  ftalks  about  three  fe 
high.  The  leaves  have  fometimes  three,  and  atothe 
five  lobes  the  lobes  are  large,  oval,  frnooth,  and  , 
a  dark  green  with  purple  edges-,  the  foot-ftalk  of  tf 
flower  is  fet  with  brown  briftly  hairs  ;  the  empaleme; 
of  the  flower  is  frnooth,  and  half  winged  ;  the  flowei 
are  very  double,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  but  ha\ 
little  feent. 

The  fifteenth  is  the  Damafk  Rofe ;  this  rifes  wit! 
prickly  ftalks  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  covered  with 
greenifli  bark,  and  armed  with  ftiort  fpines.  Tf 
leaves  are  compofed  of  two  pair  of  oval  lobes,  tei 
m mated  by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  0 
their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under  ;  the  bordei 
frequently  turn  brown,  and  are  flightly  fawed ;  th 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  fet  with  prickly  hairs 
the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  wing-pointed  an 
hairy  :  the  flowers  are  of  a  foft  pale  red,  and  nc 
very  double,  but  have  an  agreeable  odour ;  the  Hep 
are  long  and  frnooth. 

The  fixteenth  is  the  common  large  White  Rofe,  f< 
well  known  as  to  need  no  defeription.  Of  this  then 
are  two  varieties,  one  with  a  half  double  flower 
having  but  two  or  three  rows  of  petals,  and  the 
other  has  a  fmaller  flower,  and  the  fhrub  is  of  lowei 
growth. 

The  feventeenth  fort  is  called  the  Blulh  Belgick 
Role  ;  this  rifes  about  three  feet  high,  with  prickly 
ftalks.  The  leaves  are  compofed  either  of  five  or  feven 
lobes,  which  are  oval,  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and 
flightly  fawed  on  their  edges  ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
flowers  and  the  empalements  are  hairy,  and  without 
fpines  ;  the  empalements  are  large  and  half-winged  ; 
the  flowers  are  very  double,  of  a  pale  flefli  colour, 
and  have  but  little  feent.  It  generally  produces  great 
quantities  of  flowers.  The  red  Belgick  Rofe  differs 
from  this  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flov/er,  which  is 
of  a  eep  red. 

The  eighteenth  fort  is  the  common  Provence  Rofe, 
which  is  well  known  in  the  Englifti  gardens,  being 
cultivated  in  great  plenty  in  the  nurferies,  and  is  one 
of  the  moft  beautiful  forts  yet  known.  The  flowers 
of  this  fort  are  fometimes  very  large,  and  the  petals 
are  clofely  folded  over  each  other  like  Cabbages, 
from  whence  it  is  called  the  Cabbage  Rofe.  The 
flowers  of  this  fort  of, Rofe  have  the  moft  fragrant 
odour  of  all  the  forts,  therefore  is  better  worth  pro- ; 
pagating. 

The  nineteenth  fort  is  the  Blufh  Rofe.  The  ftalks 
of  this  rife  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  and  are  not 
armed  with  fpines ;  the  leaves  are  hairy  on  their  under 
fide  ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  armed  with  < 
fome  fmall  fpines  ;  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is 
half-winged  ;  the  flowers  have  five  or  fix  rows  of  i 
petals  which  are  large,  and  fpread  open  they  are  of 
a  pale  blufh  colour,  and  have  a  mufky  feent. 

The  twentieth  fort  is  the  common  Red  Rofe,  which 
is  ufed  in  medicine.  The  ftalks  of  this  fort  grow, 
ere<5t,  and  have  fcarce  any  fpines ;  they  rife  from  three 
to  four  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed  of  three  or 
five  large  oval  lobes,  which  are  hairy  on  their  under, 
fide  ;  the  fmall  leaves  of  the  empalement  are  undi¬ 
vided  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  but  not  very  double,  J 
fpread  open  wide,  and  decay  fcon  ;  they  are  of  a  j 
deep  red  colour,  and  have  an  agreeable  feent.  The  l 
Rofa  Mundi  is  a  variety  of  this  with  ftriped  flowers.  j 
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The  twenty-fird  fort  is  the  double  Cinnamon  Rofe  ;  , 
this  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  flowers,  and  the  earlieft  of 
all  the  kinds.  The  (talks  rife  about  four  feet  high,  are 
covered  with  a  purplifh  fmooth  bark,  and  have  no 
fpines,  but  at  the  joints  immediately  under  the 
leaves,  where  they  are  placed  by  pairs  ;  they  are 
fihort  and  crooked.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of 
three  pair  of  oval  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
they  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and  are  Cawed  on 
their  edges ;  the  leaves  of  the  empalement  of  the 
flower  are  narrow  and  entire  •,  the  flower  is  fmall, 
double,  and  has  a  fcent  like  Cinnamon,  from  whence 
it  had  the  title  of  Cinnamon  Role. 

The  twenty-fecond  fort  is  called  the  Mofs  Provence 
Role,  from  the  refemblance  which  the  flowers  of  this 
have  to  thofe  of  the  common  Provence  Rofe,  yet  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  didind  ipecies ;  for  although  the  (talks 
and  (hoots  of  this  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  common, 
yet  the  plants  are  difficult  to  propagate,  which  the 
common  fort  is  not.  This  very  rarely  fends  up  fuckers 
from  the  root,  and  when  the  branches  are  layed  down, 
they  are  long  before  they  put  out  roots,  fo  that  this 
fort  has  been  frequently  propagated  by  budding  it 
upon  docks  of  other  forts  of  Rofes,  but  the  plants  fo 
raifed  are  not  fo  durable  as  thofe  which  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  layers. 

The  (talks  and  branches  of  this  fort  are  clofely  armed 
with  brown  fpines  ;  the  foot-dalks  of  the  flowers  and 
the  empalements  are  covered  with  long  hair-like 
Mofs ;  the  flowers  are  of  an  elegant  crimfon  colour, 
and  have  a  mod  agreeable  odour. 

Molt  of  the  forts  of  Rofes  are  of  foreign  growth,  and 
have  been  at  various  times  introduced  into  the  Eng- 
lifh  gardens,  but  they  are  generally  natives  of  northern 
countries,  or  grow  upon  the  cold  mountains  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  lo  they  are  very  hardy  in 
refped  to  cold,  but  love  an  open  free  air,  efpecially 
the  Yellow  Rofe,  the  Audrian  Rofe,  and  the  Monthly 
lofe.  The  two  former  will  not  flower  in  a  warm 
foil  and  fituation,  nor  near  the  fmoke  of  London,  and 
the  Monthly  Rofe  will  flower  much  better  in  a  free 
ipen  air,  than  within  the  reach  of  the  fmoke  of 
London. 

The  uiuai  time  of  thefe  fhrubs  producing  their 
lowers  is  from  the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  May,  till 
he  middle  of  July. 

But  in  order  to  continue  thefe  beauties  longer  than 
:hey  are  naturally  difpofed  to  lad,  it  is  proper  to  plant 
ome  of  the  Monthly  Rofes  near  a  warm  wall,  which 
vill  occafion  their  budding  at  lead  three  weeks  or  a 
month  before  thofe  in  the  open  air  •,  and,  if  you  give 
hem  the  help  of  a  glafs  before  them,  it  will  bring 
heir  flowers  much  forwarder,  efpecially  where  dung 
s  placed  to  the  back  fide  of  the  wall  (as  is  pradifed 
n  railing  early  fruits  ;)  by  this  method  I  have  feen 
fair  Rofes  of  this  kind  blown  in  February,  and  they 
nay  be  brought  much  fooner  againd  hot  walls  or  in 
loves,  where  people  are  curious  this  way. 

You  may  alfo  cut  off  the  tops  of  fuch  fnoots  which 
rave  been  produced  the  fame  fpring  early  in  May,  from 
fome  of  thefe  forts  of  Rofes  which  are  planted  in  the 
)pen  air,  and  upon  a  drong  foil ;  this  will  caufe  them 
:o  make  new  (hoots,  which  will  fiowerlate  in  autumn, 
is  will  alfo  the  late  removing  the  plants  in  fpring,  pro¬ 
vided  they  do  not  differ  by  drought,  as  I  have  feveral 
times  experienced  ;  but  particularly  in  the  year  1718, 
when  I  had  occafion  to  remove  a  large  parcel  of 
thefe  plants  in  May,  jud  as  they  were  beginning  to 
flower  ;  in  doing  of  which  I  cut  off  all  the  flower- 
buds,  and,  after  having  opened  a  trench  where  they 
were  to  be  planted,  I  poured  a  large  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  fo  as  to  render  the  ground  like  a  pap  ;  then  I 
took  up  the  plants,  and  placed  them  therein  as  foon 
is  poflible,  that  their  roots  might  not  dry  •,  and,  af¬ 
ter  planting  them,  I  watered  the  ground  well  again, 
ind  covered  the  furface  over  with  mulch  to  prevent 
:he  drying  •,  after  this  I  repeated  watering  the  plants 
ill  over  two  or  three  times  a  week,  in  the  evening, 
intil  they  had  taken  root.  In  three  weeks  or  a  month 
:  ifter,  the  plants  (hot  out  again,  and  produced  a 
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great  quantity  of  flowers  in  Augud  and  September^ 
which  were  as  fair  as  thole  produced  in  June.  The 
Monthly  Rofe  is  the  beft  fort  for  this  purpofe,  there 
being  no  other  fort  which  will  flower  both  early  and 
late  lo  well  as  this. 

The  next  fort  of  Rofe  which  flowers  in  the  open  air, 
is  the  Cinnamon,  which  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  Damaflc  Rofe,  then  the  Blufh,  York,  and 
Lancader  come ;  after  which,  the  Provence,  Dutch, 
Hundred-leaved,  White,  and  mod  other  forts  of 
Rofes  follow;  and  the  lated  forts  are  the  Virginia 
and  Mufk  Rofes,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fnady  fitua¬ 
tion,  leldom  flower  until  September  ;  and,  if  the  au¬ 
tumn  proves  mild,  will  continue  often  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Odober. 

The  plants  of  the  two- forts  of  Mufk  Rofes,  fhould 
be  placed  againd  a  wall,  pale,  or  other  build¬ 
ing,  that'  their  branches  may  be  fupported,  other- 
wile  they  are  fo  (lender  and  v/eak  as  to  trail  upon  the 
ground.  Thefe  plants  (hould  not  be  pruned  until 
lpring,  becaufe  their  branches  are  fomewhat  tender  ; 
fo  that  when  they  are  cut  in  winter,  they  often  die 
after  the  knife  ;  thefe  produce  their  flowers  at  the 
extremity  of  the  fame  year’s  (hoots  in  large  bunches, 
fo  that  their  branches  mud  not  be  fhortened  in  the 
dimmer,  led  thereby  the  flowers  fhould  be  cut  off. 
The  fhrubs  will  grow  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
and  mud  not  be  checked  in  their  growth,  if  you  in¬ 
tend  they  fhould  flower  well,  fo  that  they  (hould;  be 
placed  where  they  may  be  allowed  room. 

The  lowed  fhrub  of  all  the  forts  here  mentioned  is 
the  Scotch  Rofe,  which  rarely  grows  above  a  foot 
high,  fo  that  this  mud  be  placed  among  other  fhrubs 
of  the  fame  growth,  which  fhould  have  a  moid  foil 
and  a  fhady  lituation.  The  Red  Rofe,  and  the  Rofa 
Mundi,  commonly  grow  from  three  to  four  feet  high, 
but  feldom  exceed  that ;  but  the  Damaflc,  Provence, 
and  Frankfort  Rofes  grow  to  the  height  of  feven  or 
eight  feet ;  fo  that  in  planting  them,  great  care  (hould 
be  taken  to  place  their  feveral  kinds,  according  to 
their  various  growth,  amongd  other  (hrubs,  that  they 
may  appear  beautiful  to  the  eye. 

The  Yellow  Rofe,  as  alfo  the  AuArian  Rofe,  are  both 
natives  of  America ;  thefe  v/ere  originally  brought 
from  Canada  by  the  French ;  the  other  varieties, 
which  are  now  in  the  gardens,  of  thefe  forts,  have 
been  accidentally  obtained,  and  are  preferved  by  bud¬ 
ding  them  on  the  other  forts.  The  fhrubs  of  thefe 
Rofes  feldom  (hoot  fo  drong  as  mod  of  the  other 
forts,  efpecially  in  the  light  land  near  London,  where 
they  feldom  produce  their  flowers.  Thefe  are  edeemed 
for  their  colour,  being  very  different  from  all  the 
other  forts  of  Rofes  ;  but  as  their  flowers  have  no 
fcent,  and  are  of  fhort  duration,  they  do  not  merit 
the  price  they  are  generally  fold  at. 

The  Frankfort  Rofe  is  of  little  value,  except  for  a 
dock  to  bud  the  more  tender  forts  of  Rofes  upon,  for 
the  flowers  feldom  open  fair,  and  have  no  fcent ;  but 
it  being  a  vigorous  (hooter,  renders  it  proper  for 
docks  to  bud  the  Yellow  and  Audrian  Rofes,  which 
will  render  them  dronger  than  upon  their  own  docks ; 
but  the  Yellow  Rofes  feldom  blow  fair  within  eight 
or  ten  miles  of  London,  though  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Great-Britain  they  flower  extremely  well.  This 
fort  mud  have  a  northern  expofure,  for  if  it  is  planted 
too  warm,  it  will  not  flower. 

The  Damaflc  and  Monthly  Rofe  feldom  flower  well  in 
fmall  confined  gardens,  nor  in  the  fmoke  of  London, 
therefore  are  not  proper  to  plant  in  fuch  places,  tho’ 
they  frequently  grow  very  vigoroufly  there.  Thefe 
always  begin  to  (hoot  the  firfi  of  any  of  the  forts  in 
the  fpring,  therefore  frequently  differ  from  frofls  in 
April,  which  often  deffroys  all  their  flowers. 

All  the  forts  of  Rofes  may  be  propagated  either  from 
fuckers,  layers,  or  by  budding  them  upon  docks  off 
other  forts  of  Rofes  ;  which  latter  method  is  only  prac- 
tifed  for  fome  peculiar  forts,  which  do  not  grow  very' 
vigorous  upon  their  own  docks,  and  fend  forth 
fuckers  very  fparingly,  or  where  a  perfon  is  willing 
to  have  more  forts  than  one  upon  the  fame  plant ; 
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but  where  this  isdefigned,  it  muft  be  oblerved  to  bud 
only  fuch  forts  upon  the  fame  flock  as  are  nearly  equal 
in  their  manner  of  growth  ;  for  if  there  be  a  bud  of 
a  vigorous  growing  fort,  and  others  of  weak  growth 
budded  in  the  fame  flock,  the  ftrong  one  will  draw 
all  the  nouriihment  from  the  weaker,  and  entirely 
ftarve  them. 

If  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fuckers,  they  fhould 
be  taken  off  annually  in  October,  and  tranfplanted 
out  either  into  a  nurfery  in  rows  (as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  feveral  other  forts  of  flowering-lhrubs)  or 
into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  •,  for  if  they 
are  permitted  to  Hand  upon  the  roots  of  the  old 
plants  more  than  one  year,  they  grow  woody,  and  do 
not  form  fo  good  roots  as  if  planted  out  the  firfl  year, 
fo  there  is  more  danger  of  their  not  fucceeding. 

But  the  befl  method  to  obtain  good-rooted  plants  is 
to  lay  down  the  young  branches  in  autumn,  which 
will  take  good  root  by  the  autumn  following  (efpeci- 
ally  if  they  are  watered  in  very  dry  weather,)  when 
they  may  be  taken  from  the  old  plants,  and  tranf¬ 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  plants,  which 
are  propagated  by  layers,  are  not  fo  apt  to  fend  out 
fuckers  from  their  roots  as  thofe  which  are  from 
fuckers,  therefore  fhould  be  preferred  before  them  •, 
becaufe  they  may  be  much  eafier  kept  within  compafs, 
and  thefe  will  alfo  flower  much  ftronger.  Thefe  plants 
may  be  tranfplanted  any  time  from  OClober  to  April ; 
but  when  they  are  defigned  to  flower  ftrong  the  firft 
year  after  planting,  they  fhould  be  planted  early  •, 
though,  as  I  faid  before,  if  they  are  planted  late  in 
the  lpring,  it  will  caufe  them  to  flower  in  autumn, 
provided  they  do  not  fuffer  by  drought. 

Moll  of  thefe  forts  delight  in  a  rich  moift  foil  and  an 
open  fituation,  in  which  they  will  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  flowers,  and  thofe  much  fairer,  than  when 
they  are  upon  a  dry  foil  or  in  a  fhady  fituation. 
The  pruning  which  they  require,  is  only  to  cut  out 
their  dead  wood,  and  take  off  all  the  fuckers,  which 
fhould  be  done  every  autumn ;  and  if  there  are  any 
very  luxuriant  branches,  which  draw  the  nourifhment 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  they  fhould  be  taken 
out,  or  fhortened,  to  caufe  them  to  produce  more 
branches,  if  there  be  occafion  for  them  to  fupply 
a  vacancy  ;  but  you  muft  avoid  crowding  them  with 
branches,  which  is  as  injurious  to  thefe  plants  as  to 
fruit-trees  •,  for,  if  the  branches  have  not  equal  be¬ 
nefit  from  the  fun  and  air,  they  will  not  produce  their 
flowers  fo  ftrong,  nor  in  fo  great  plenty,  as  when 
they  are  more  open,  and  better  expofed  to  the  fun, 
fo  that  the  air  may  circulate  the  more  freely  between 
them. 

ROSA  SINENSIS.  See  Hibiscus. 

ROSE  THE  GUELDER.  See  Opulus. 

ROSMARINUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  195.  tab.  92. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  35.  [fo  called  of  Ros,  Dew,  and 
Marinus,  Lat.  belonging  to  the  fea,  q.  d.  Sea  Dew, 
as  iorr.e  fay,  becaufe  formerly  growing  in  great  plenty 
near  the  fliore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  die  vapours 
thence  arifing,  ufed  to  fall  on  it  in  the  manner  of  Dew.] 
Rofemary. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  u  tubulous  empalement  of  one  leaf,  com- 
preflfled  at  the  top ,  the  mouth  erebt,  and  divided  into  two 
lips  the  upper  lip  is  entire ,  and  the  under  bifid.  It 
hath  one  petal  \  the  tube  is  longer  than  the  empalement 
the  brim  is  ringent  •,  the  upper  lip  is  port,  erebi ,  and 
divided  into  two  parts ,  whofle  borders  are  reflexed  the 
lower  lip  is  reflexed ,  and  cut  into  three  parts ,  the  middle 
fegment  being  larger  and  concave.  It  hath  two  awl-fljaped 
jlamina  inclining  toward  the  upper  lip ,  terminated  by 
Jingle  flummits ,  and  a  flour-pointed  germen ,  with  a  Jlyle 
the  Jhape,  length ,  and  in  the  flame  fituation  with  the  jla¬ 
mina,  crowned  by  an  acute  flligma.  The  germen  aflter- 
ward  become  flour  oval  fleeds  fitting  in  the  bottom  of  the 
empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feflion  of 
Linmeus’s  fecond  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whole  flowers  have  two  (lamina  and  oneftyle;  fo 
that  this  genus,  by  his  fyftem,  with  fix  or  feven  more, 
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arc  removed  to  a  great  diftance  from  their  congv 
ners,  which  are  ranged  in  his  fourteenth  clafs.  ° 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Rosmarinus  ( Anguftiflolia )  foliis  linearibus  margin 
bus  reflexis,  fubtus  incanis.  Rofemary  with  linear  kav, 
which  are  reflexed  on  their  edges ,  and  hoary  on  their  10 
der  fide.  Rofmarinus  hortenfis,  anguftiore  folio.  C 
B.  P.  21 7.  Garden  Rofemary  with  a  narrower  leaf. 

2.  Rosmarinus  ( Latiflolia )  foliis  linearibus  obtufis  utrir 
que  virentibus.  Rofemary  with  ovtufle  linear  leaves  whit 
are  green  on  both  fides.  Rofmarinus  fpontaneus  latior 
folio.  C.  B.  P.  2 1 7.  Broad-leaved  wild  Rofemary. 
Thefe  two  forts  have  been  frequently  fuppofed  th 
fame,  and  the  difference  accidental ;  but  I  have  Ion 
cultivated  both,  and  have  railed  them  from  feed 
without  finding  them  vary,  fo  I  believe  they  are-dii 
tindl  fpecies.  The  leaves  of  the  fecond  fort  are  broade 
than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  their  points  are  obtufe 
the  flowers  are  alfo  much  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  co 
lour,  and  the  llalks  grow  larger,  and  fpread  out  thei 
branches  wider,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a  ftronge 
feent.  Thefe  differences  the  gardeners,  who  culti 
vate  the  plants  for  the  market,  obferve. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  thefe  plants,  one  0 
the  firft  fort  with  ftriped  leaves,  which  the  gardener 
call  the  Silver  Rofemary,  and  is  at  prefent  rare  in  tin 
Englilh  gardens  •,  all  the  plants  of  this  which  wen 
here  before  the  levere  winter  in  1740,  having  beer 
then  killed  ;  the  other  is  of  the  fecond  fort,  which  i 
ftriped  with  yellow ;  this  the  gardeners  called  the  Golc 
ftriped  Rofemary.  The  plants  of  this  fort  are  prem 
hardy,  fo  will  live  in  the  open  air  through  our  com 
mon  winters  if  they  are  upon  a  dry  foil. 

Thefe  plants  grow  plentifully  in  the  fouthern  parts  ol 
France,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  where,  upon  dry  rcckj 
foils  near  the  fea,  they  thrive  prodigioufiy,  and  per¬ 
fume  the  air,  fo  as  to  be  fmelt  at  a  great  diftanw 
from  the  land  •,  but,  notwithftanding  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  warm  countries,  yet  they  are  hardy  enough 
to  bear  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well 
in  the  open  air,  provided  they  are  planted  upon 
a  poor,  dry,  gravelly  foil,  on  which  they  will  en¬ 
dure  the  cold  much  better  than  upon  a  richer  foil, 
where  the  plants  will  grow  more  vigoroufly  in  fummer, 
and  fo  be  more  fubjedt  to  injury  from  fro  ft,  and  they 
will  not  have  fo  ftrong  an  aromatic  feent  as  thofe  upon 
a  dry  barren  foil. 

Thofe  forts  with  ftriped  leaves  are  fomewhat  tender, 
efpecially  that  with  filver  llripes,  fo  fhould  either 
be  planted  near  a  warm  wall,  or  in  pots  filled  with 
light  frelh  earth,  and  fheltered  in  winter  under  a 
frame,  otherwife  they  are  fubjetl  to  die  in  frolly 
weather.  > 

Thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  planting  flips  or 
cuttings  of  them  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  juft  before 
the  plants  begin  to  Ihoot,  upon  a  bed  of  light  frelh1 
earth  ;  and  when  they  are  rooted,  they  may  be  trant- 
planted  into  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
grow ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  do  this  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September,  that  they  may  take  new  root! 
before  the  frofty  weather  comes  on ;  for  if  they  arcl 
planted  too  late  in  the  autumn,  they  feldom  live  thro’J 
the  winter,  efpecially  if  the  weather  proves  very  cold  ,| 
fo  that  if  you  do  not  tranfplant  them  early,  it  will! 
be  the  better  method  to  let  them  remain  unremovedl 
until  March  following,  when  the  froft  is  over,  oblerv-j 
ing  never  to  tranfplant  them  at  a  feafon  when  the  dryl 
eall  winds  blow,  but  rather  defer  the  doing  of  it  un-j 
til  the  feafon  is  more  favourable ;  for,  if  they  arcl 
planted  when  there  are  cold  drying  winds,  their  leaves! 
are  apt  to  dry  up,  which  often  kills  them  ;  but,  if  there! 
happen  to  be  fome  warm  fhowers  foon  after  they  are! 
removed,  it  will  caufe  them  to  take  root  immediately, 
fo  that  they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds. 

Although  thefe  plants  are  tender  when  planted  in  a! 
garden,  yet  when  they  are  by  accident  rooted  in 
wall  (as  I  have  feveral  times  feen  them,)  they  will 
endure  the  greateft  cold  of  our  winters,  though  ex  | 
poled  much  to  the  cold  winds ;  which  is  occafioned  b>| 
4  thl 
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plants  being  more  ftinted  and  ftrong,  and  their 
ots  being  drier. 

he  flowers  of  the  narrow-leaved  garden  fort  are  ufed 
medicine,  as  are  alfo  the  leaves  and  feeds. 

YEN  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  491. 
he  title  ol  this  genus  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Lin- 
;us,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Adrian  Van  Royen,  late  pro¬ 
per  of  botany  at  Leyden  in  Holland. 

The  Characters  are, 

\<e  flower  has  a  bellied  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf , 

'  ofe  mouth  is  obtufe  and  five-pointed.  It  is  of  one  pe- 
having  a  tube  the  length  of  the  empalement ,  but  the 
m  is  divided  into  five  fegments  which  turn  back.  It 
th  ten  fijort  Jlamina  growing  to  the  petals  terminated  by 
long ,  erect ,  twin  fummits  the  length  cf  the  tube ,  and 
oval  hairy  gerrnen  fitting  upon  two  Jlyles  a  little  longer 
an  the  Jlamina,  cr  owned  by  fingle  Jtigmas.  The  empale- 
nt  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  capfule  with  four  fur- 
ws,  having  one  cell  with  four  valves ,  containing  four 
long  triangular  feeds. 

his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
lofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

i.jloyena  ( Lucida )  foliis  ovatis  feabriufeulis.  Hort. 
Iitf.  149.  Royena  with  oval  rough  leaves.  Staphylo- 
■ndrum  Africanum,  folio  lingulari  lucido.  Herm. 
arad  .232.  African  Bladder-nut  with  a fingle Jhining  leaf. 
Loyena  ( Glabra )  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris.  Prod, 
eyd.  441.  Royena  with  finooth  fpcar-Jhaped  leaves. 
tis  Idaea  fEthiopica,  buxi  minoris  folio,  floribus 
ois.  rlort.  Am  ft.  i.p.  125.  Ethiopian  Whortleberry, 

' th  a  fmaller  Box  leaf  and  white  flowers. 

3.I.0YENA  ( Hirfuta )  foliis  lanceolatis  hirfutis.  Prod, 
■yd.  441.  Royena  with  hairy  fpear-Jhaped  leaves.  Sta- 
.ylodendrum  Africanum,  folio  lanuginofo  rofmarini 
tiori.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  235.  African  Bladder- 
t,  with  a  broader,  downy ,  Rofemary  leaf. 
he  firft  fort  has  been  long  an  inhabitant  of  fome  cu¬ 
ius  gardens  in  England,  but  it  is  not  very  common 
re,  being  very  difficult  to  propagate, 
inis  plant  grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  puts  out 
branches  on  every  fide,  fo  imay  be  trained  up  to  a 
gular  head  :  the  branches  are  cloathed  with  oval 
ining  leaves,  which  are  placed  alternately,  and  con- 
lue  all  the  year,  fo  make  an  agreeable  variety  among 
her  exotic  plants  in  the  green-houfe,  during  the 
nter  feafon.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
[ngs  of  the  leaves  along  the  branches,  but  as  they 
Jve  little  beauty,  few  perfons  regard  them.  I  have 
>t  obferved  any  fruit  produced  by  thefe  plants  in 
ngland. 

he  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
ope  •,  this  riles  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet 
gh,  fending  out  many  fender  branches,  covered 
tth  a  purplifh  bark,  and  garniihed  with  fmall  oval 
aves  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Box-tree  ;  they  are  finooth, 
itire,  and  of  a  lucid  green,  continuing  all  the  year, 
he  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
)nnd  the  branches,  they  are  lhaped  like  a  pitcher, 
id  are  white  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  pur- 
le  fruit,  which  ripen  in  the  winter. 

'he  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
lope ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftrong  wctody  ftalk  feven  or 
ight  feet  high,  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  fending 
ut  many  fmall  branches  alternately,  which  are  gar- 
ilhed  with  fpear-ffiaped  leaves  about  an  inch  long, 
nd  a  quarter  broad  in  the  middle  ;  they  are  hoary, 
nd  are  covered  with  foft  hairs.  The  flowers  come 
ut  upon  fliort  foot-ftalks  from  the  fide  of  the 
ranches  ;  they  are  of  a  worn-out  purple  colour  and 
nail.  They  appear  in  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded 
y  feeds  in  England. 

Tefe  plants  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  win- 
r  in  the  open  air  in  England,  therefore  they  muft 
>e  removed  into  the  green-houfe  in  autumn,  and 
reated  in  the  fame  way  as  Orange-trees,  with  which 
ulture  the  plants  will  thrive.  The  firft  and  third 
irts  are  difficult  to  propagate  here,  for  the  branches 
diich  are  laid  down  feldom  put  out  roots,  and  thofe 


which  do,  are  two  or  three  years  before  they  will 
have  made  roots  fufficient  to  tranfplant,  and  their 
cuttings  very  rarely  fucceed  •,  and  thefe  being  the 
only  methods  by  which  they  can  be  increafed  in  thofe 
countries,  where  they  do  not  produce  feeds,  are  ufu- 
ally  pradlifed.  The  belt  time  to  plant  the  cuttings, 
is  early  in  the  fpring ;  thefe  Ihould  be  planted  in 
fmall  pots  filled  with  foft  loamy  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  very  moderate  hot- bed.  The  pots  fliould  be 
clofely  covered  down  with  hand-glafies  to  exclude 
the  external  air,  and  the  cuttings  refreffied  with  a 
little  water  every  eighth  or  tenth  day,  according  as 
the  earth  becomes  dry,  for  much  moifture  will  kill 
them.  If  the  cuttings  ffioot,  they  muft  be  gradually 
inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  and  when  they  are  well 
rooted,  they  Ihould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  and  afterward  treated  as  the  old  plants. 

If  the  plants  put  out  any  young  ffioots  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  they  Ihould  be  carefully  laid  down  in  the  ground 
while  young,  becaufe  when  the  fhoots  are  tender  they 
are  more  apt  to  put  out  roots,  than  after  they  are  be¬ 
come  woody  and  hard  ;  thefe  branches  Ihould  be  flit 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradtifed  in  laying  of  Carna¬ 
tions  :  they  muft  be  frequently,  but  gently  watered, 
during  the  warm  weather  in  fummer,  but  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther  it  muft  be  fparingly  given  them  •,  when  thefe  are 
rooted,  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  cuttings. 

The  fecond  fort  is  very  apt  to  fend  up  fuckers  from 
the  roots,  which  may  be  taken  off  with  the  roots,  and 
thereby  increafed  j  or  thofe  which  do  not  put  out  roots, 
may  be  laid  down  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former ; 
and  the  cuttings  of  this  more  frequently  fucceed  than 
thofe  of  the  other,  fo  that  this  fort  is  much  eafier 
propagated. 

RUBEOLA.  See  Asperula,  Gallium,  and  She- 

RARDIA. 

RUB  I  A.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  113.  tab.  38.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  1 19.  [takes  its  name  from  its  red  colour, 
becaufe  the  root  of  this  plant  is  ufed  in  dyeing  a  red 
colour.]  Madder ;  in  French,  Garance. 

The  Characters  are, 

He  empalement  of  the  flower  is  fmall,  cut  into  four 
fegments ,  and  fits  upon  the  germen.  The  flower  has  one 
bell-fhaped  petal  having  no  tube,  but  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  It  hath  four  awl-fhaped  ftamfna  which  are  Jhort- 
er  than  the  petals,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits  \  and  a 
twin  germen  under  the  flower,  fupporting  a  fender  flyle 
divided  into  two  parts  upward,  and  crowned  by  two  head- 
ed  ftigmas.  Fhe  germen  afterward  become  two  finooth 
berries  joined  together ,  each  having  one  roundifh  feed  with 
a  navel. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnseus’s  fourth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plan-s 
whofe  flowers  have  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rubia  ( 'finbiorum )  foliis  fenis  lanceolatis  luperne  gla¬ 
bris.  Madder  with  fix  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  in  whorls , 
whofe  upper  furfaces  are  finooth.  Rubia  tindtorum  fati- 
va.  C.  B.  P.  333.  Cultivated  Dyer's  Madder. 

2.  Rubia  ( Sylveftris )  foliis  inferioribus  fenis,  fuperne 
quaternjs  binilve,  utrinque  afperis.  Madder  with  the 
lower  leaves  growing  by  fixes  round  the  flalks ,  and  the 
upper  ones  by  fours  or  pairs,  which  are  rough  on  bGth 
fides.  Rubia  fylveftris  afpera,  qute  fylveltris  Dioico- 
ridis.  C.  B.  P.333.  Rough  wild  Madder  cf  Dicjcoriaes. 

3.  Rubia  ( Peregrina )  foliis  quaternis.  Prod.  Leyd.  254. 
Madder  with  four  leaves  which  are  placed  round  the 
flalks .  Rubia  quadrifolia  afperrima  lucida  peregrina. 
H.  L.  523.  Foreign  four-leaved  Madder,  with  Jhining 
rough  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  which  is  cultivated  for  the  root,  which 
is  ufed  in  dyeing  and  ftaining  of  linens,  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  Levant.  This  hath  a  perennial  root  and 
an  annual  ftalk ;  the  root  is  compofed  of  many  long, 
thick,  fucculent  fibres,  almoft  as  large  as  a  man’s  lit¬ 
tle  finger ;  thefe  are  joined  at  the  top  in  a  head,  like 
the  roots  of  Alparagus,  and  root  very  deep  into  the 
ground ;  I  have  taken  up  roots,  whofe  ftrong  fibres 
have  been  more  than  three  feet  long ;  from  the  upper 
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part  (or  head  of  the  root)  come  out  many  fide  roots, 
which  extend  juft  under  the  furface  of  the  ground  to  i 
a  great  diftance,  whereby  it  propagates  very  faft ;  for 
thefe  fend  up  a  great  number  of  fhoots,  which,  if 
carefully  taken  off  in  the  fpring,  foon  after  they  are 
aboveground,  become  fo  many  plants.  Thefe  roots 
are  of  a  dark  colour  on  their  outfide,  fomewhat  tranf- 
parent,  and  have  a  yellowifli  red  pith  in  the  middle, 
which  is  tough  and  of  a  bitterifh  tafte  ;  from  the  root 
arife  many  lar^e,  four-cornered,  jointed  (talks,  which 
in  good  land  will  grow  five  or  fix  feet  long,  and,  if 
fupported,  fometimes  feven  or  eight ;  they  are  armed 
with  fhort  herbaceous  prickles,  and  at  each  joint  are 
placed  five  or  fix  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  about  three 
inches  long,  and  near  one  broad  in  the  middle, 
drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end  •,  their  upper  furfaces 
are  fmooth,  but  their  midrib  on  the  under  fide  are 
armed  with  rough  herbaceous  fpines  •,  the  leaves  fit 
clofe  to  the  branches  in  whorls.  From  the  joints  of 
the  ftalk  come  out  the  branches,  which  fuftain  the 
flowers  •,  they  are  placed  by  pairs  oppofite,  each  pair 
croffing  the  other  ;  thefe  have  a  few  fmall  leaves  to¬ 
ward  the  bottom,  which  are  by  threes,  and  upward 
by  pairs  oppofite  ;  the  branches  are  terminated  by 
loofe  branching  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  cut 
into  four  fegments  refembling  ftars.  Thefe  appear  in 
June,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  feeds  which 
feldom  ripen  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  and  in  the 
fouth  of  France;  this  hath  perennial  roots  like  thofe 
of  the  firfl:  fort,  but  are  much  larger ;  the  ftalks  of 
this  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firfl:  fort,  and  are  al- 
moft  fmooth ;  their  lower  parts  are  garnifhed  with 
narrow  leaves,  placed  by  fevens  in  whorls  round  the 
ftalks,  but  upward  they  diminifh  to  four,  three,  and 
two  toward  the  top  ;  thefe  are  rough  on  both  fides  ; 
at  each  joint  of  the  ftalk  comes  out  two  fhort  foot-ftalks 
oppofite,  having  two  fmall  rough  leaves,  and  end  with 
branching  foot-ftalks,  fuftaining  fmall  yellow  flowers. 
This  fort  flowers  the  latter  end  of  June,  but  does  not 
produce  feeds  here. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  the  Ba- 
leriac  Iflands ;  I  received  the  feeds  of  this  fort  from 
Gibraltar,  and  alfo  from  Minorca,  where  the  plants 
grew  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  The  roots  of 
this  fort  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  two  for¬ 
mer,  but  are  lefs  fucculent ;  they  ftrike  deep  into  the 
ground,  and  fend  up  feveral  {lender  four-cornered 
ftalks  v/hich  are  perennial ;  they  grow  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  and  divide  into  many  branches,  whofe 
joints  are  very  near  each  other ;  they  are  garnilhed 
with  fhort  ftiff  rough  leaves,  placed  by  fours  round 
the  ftalk ;  they  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  half  an 
inch  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  lucid  green,  and.con- 
tinue  all  the  year.  This  hath  not  produced  flowers  in 
England. 

There  is  a  fort  which  grows  naturally  in  Wales,  and 
alfo  upon  St.  Vincent’s  rock,  which  has  four  leaves 
at  each  joint,  but  thefe  are  narrower  and  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  third  fort ;  the  ftalks  of  this  are  peren¬ 
nial,  and  the  leaves  evergreen  ;  fo  that  Mr.  Ray  has 
miftaken  this  plant,  having  fuppofed  it  to  be  the 
fecond,  which  hath  annual  ftalks  rifing  much  higher, 
therefore  I  fliould  rather  think  it  might  be  the  third 
fort,  if  they  were  equally  hardy ;  but  the  third  fort  is 
fo  tender,  as  to  be  always  killed  by  fevere  frofts  in 
England,  if  expofed  to  the  open  air. 

The  firfl:  fort  is  that  which  is  cultivated  for  the  ufe 
of  the  dyers  and  callico  printers,  and  is  fo  eflential  to 
both  manufactories,  as  that  neither  of  thofe  bufineffes 
can  be  carried  on  without  this  commodity  ;  and  the 
confumption  of  it  is  fo  great  here,  as  that  upon  a  mo¬ 
derate  computation,  there  is  annually  fo  much  of  it 
imported  from  Holland,  as  the  price  of  it  amounts 
to  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds 
fterling ;  which  might  be  faved  to  the  public,  if  a 
lumcient  quantity  of  it  were  planted  in  England, 
wheie  it  might  be  cultivated  to  greater  advantage 
t  an  in  Holland,  the  lands  here  being  better  adapted 
t0  Srow  plant.  But  as  the  growing  of  this  plant 
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in  quantity,  has  been  for  feveral  years  difcontinue 
fo  the  method  of  culture  is  not  well  known  to  ma 
perfons  here  ;  and  as  there  is  at  prefent  an  inclinati 
in  the  public  to  regain  this  loft  branch  of  trade  (j 
formerly  there  was  not  only  enough  of  this  comrr 
dity  railed  in  England  for  our  own  confumption  b 
alfo  great  quantities  of  it  were  fent  abroad,)  fo  ■ 
fliall  here  give  a  full  account  of  the  culture  of  t 
plant,  and  alfo  of  the  method  of  preparing  the  rc 
for  ufe  ;  and  {hall  begin  with  the  method  now  prc 1 
tifed  in  Zealand,  where  the  beft  and  greateft  auanri 
of  Madder  is  now  raifed. 

In  all  the  Netherlands,  there  is  no  where  bett 
Madder  cultivated,  than  in  Schowen,  one  of  t 
i (lands  of  Zealand,  which  is  performed  in  the  folio 
ing  manner : 

The  land  which  is  defigned  for  Madder,  if  it 
ftrong  and  heavy,  is  ploughed  twice  in  autumn,  th 
the  froft  in  winter  may  mellow  it  and  break  the  clod, 
then  it  is  ploughed  again  in  the  fpring,  juft  befo 
the  time  of  planting  the  Madder  ;  but  if  the  groui 
is  light,  then  it  is  ploughed  twice  in  the  fpring  • 
the  laft  ploughing  it  is  divided  into  lands  of  three  fe  | 
broad,  with  furrows  between  each  land  four  or  fr, 
inches  deep.  Madder  requires  a  loamy  fubftanti 
foil,  not  too  ftiff  and  heavy,  nor  over  light  and  fand\ 
for  although  it  may  thrive  tolerably  well  in  the  latte 
yet  fuch  land  cannot  have  a  fecond  crop  of  Madd 
planted  upon  it  in  lefs  than  eight  or  ten  years  inte 
val ;  but  in  Schowen,  where  the  land  is  fubftantia 
they  need  not  ftay  longer  than  three  or  four  year 
in  which  interval  the  ground  is  fown  with  Corn,  c 
planted  with  any  kinds  of  pulfe.  It  Is  granted,  th. 
the  belt  land  for  producing  of  Madder  is  in  Schc 
wen,  where  a  gemet  of  land,  which  is  three  hur 
dred  fquare  rods  of  twelve  feet  each,  will  yield  fror 
one  thoufand  pounds  to  three  thoufand  pounds  weighs 
according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  land  and  the  fa 
vourablenefs  of  the  feafons ;  but  in  light  land,  th 
quantity  is  from  five  hundred  to  a  thoufand  pound 
weight. 

The  time  for  planting  of  Madder  begins  toward  th 
end  of  April,  .and  continues  all  May,  and  femetime 
in  very  backward  fprings,  there  is  fome  Madde 
planted  the  beginning  of  June.  The  young  {hoot 
from  the  fides  of  the  root  are  taken  off  from  the  mo 
ther  plant,  with  as  much  root  as  pofllble ;  thefe  ar 
called  kiemen,  and  are  planted  with  an  iron  dibble  ii 
rows  at  one  foot  afunder,  and  commonly  four  kiemei 
in  a  row. 

The  quantity  of  thefe  flips  (or  kiemen)  as  is  required 
to  plant  one  gemet  of  land,  are  fold  at  differen 
prices,  according  to  the  price  which  Madder  bears,  o 
to  the  demand  for  the  plants  ;  they  are  often  fob 
from  fixteen  to  twenty  guilders,  and  fometimes  the 
have  been  fold  for  ten  to  eleven  pounds  Flemifb,  bu 
the  lowed  price  is  from  fifteen  guilders  to  three  pound 
Flemifh. 

The  expence  of  planting  out  a  gemet  of  land  witl 
flips  (or  kiemen)  cofts  for  labour  only,  from  fixteei 
to  twenty  guilders,  according  as  the  land  is  heavy  o 
light :  there  are  generally  employed  fix  men  to  plant 
two  to  rake  the  ground,  thefe  earn  each  a  guilder 
day  ;  and  five  or  fix  women  or  boys,  called  carpers  o 
pluckers  of  the  fhoots  or  kiemen,  thefe  earn  twelv 
Dutch  pence  a  day,  or  two  fchillings. 

The  firfl:  year  the  Madder  is  planted,  it  is  cuftomar 
to  plant  Cabbages  or  Dwarf  Kidney-beans,  in  the  fur 
rows  between  the  beds,  but  there  is  always  great  car 
taken  to  keep  the  ground  clean  from  weeds';  this  i 
generally  contradled  for  at  two  pounds  Flemifli  fo 
each  gemet  of  land. 

In  September  or  Oftober,  when  the  young  Madder  i 
cleaned  for  the  laft  time  thatfeafon,  the  green hauln 
(or  ftalks)  of  the  plants,  is  carefully  fpread  down  ove 
the  beds,  without  cutting  any  part  off,  and  in  No 
vember  the  Madder  is  covered  over  the  haulm  win 
three  or  four  inches  of  earth. 

This  covering  of  the  Madder,  is  performed  eithe 
with  the  plough  or  with  the  ipade ;  if  it  is  done  b 
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i  firit,  it  coils  two  guilders  and  a  half,  or  three  . 
lders  in  ftrong  land  each  gemet,  and  over  and 
ive  this,  one  guilder  and  a  half  to  level  the  tops  of 
beds,  and  make  them  fmooth ;  but  it  is  better 
formed  with  the  fpade,  only  it  is  more  chargeable, 
that  cofts  from  eight  to  ten  guilders  each  gemet, 

:  at  the  fame  time  the  clods  are  broken,  and  the 
face  of  the  beds  is  made  imooth  and  even, 
e  fecond  year  in  the  beginning  of  April,  which  is 
;  >ut  the  time  the  kiemen  or  young  (hoots  are  be- 
|  ning  to  come  out,  the  earth  on  the  top  of  the  beds 
j  >ukT  be  fcuflkd  over  and  raked,  to  deftroy  the 
jng  weeds,  and  make  the  furface  fmooth  and  mel- 
p,  that  the  kiemen  may  (hoot  out  the  eafier  above 
i  )und-,  this  labour  cofts  three  fhillings  each  gemet. 
ie  fecond  fummer  there  muft  be  the  fame  care  taken 
keep  the  Madder  clean  as  in  the  firft,  and  then 
thing  is  planted  in  the  furrows,  or  differed  to  grow 
rre  at  the  laft  time  of  cleaning  the  ground,  in 
member  or  OCtober,  the  green  haulm  is  again 
ead  down  upon  the  beds  •,  and  in  November  the 
adder  is  again  covered  with  earth,  in  the  fame  man- 
|i  r  as  the  firft  year. 

this  method  of  culture,  one  can  fee  how  neceffary 
is  to  plant  the  Madder  in  beds,  for  thereby  it  is 
ach  eafier  covered  with  the  earth  of  the  furrows ; 
d  hereby  the  earth  of  the  beds  is  every  time  height- 
•  ?d,  whereby  the  Madder  roots  will  be  greatly 
igthened,  and  the  kiemen  or  young  fhoots  will  have 
lger  necks,  and  by  being  thus  deeply  earthed,  will 
t  out  more  fibres  and  have  much  better  roots,  with- 
t  which  they  will  not  grow  •,  and  it  is  of  equal  ufe 
1  the  mother  plants,  for  by  this  method  the  roots 
1  be  longer  •,  and  in  this  confifts  the  goodnefs  and 
auty  of  the  Madder,  for  thofe  which  have  but  few 
tin  roots,  are  not  I'o  much  efteemed  as  thofe  which 
;  well  furnifhed  with  fide  roots  called  tengels ;  a 
adder  plant  that  has  many  of  thefe  roots,  is  called 
veil  bearded  Madder  plant ;  therefore  one  mull 
!  ver  cut  off  .thefe  fide  roots,  for  by  fo  doing  there 
(  11  be  a  lefs  crop  of  Madder,  and  but  few  kiemen  or 
. !  ung  fhoots  can  be  produced  ;  befides,  by  the  lofs 
|  fnoillure,  fometimes  the  plants  will  droop  and  be- 
f  me  weak  ;  and  there  is  great  profit  in  having  a  large 
i]  antity  of  kiemen  to  draw  in  the  fpring,  which  are 
I  plenty  the  fecond  and  third  years. 

H  ie  Madder  roots  are  feldom  dug  up  the  fecond  year, 

|  t  generally  after  it  has  grown  three  iummers,  there- 
I  -e  the  culture  of  the  third  year  is  the  fame  as  in  the 
|  :ond,  during  the  fpring  and  fummer. 

fore  the  firft  day  of  September,  it  is  forbidden  to 
;  t  up  any  Madder  in  this  ifland  •,  but  on  that  day 
rly  in  the  morning,  a  beginning  is  made,  and  the 
rfon  who  carries  the  firft  cart  load  to  the  ftove,  has 
premium  of  a  golden  rider,  or  three  ducats. 

!  he  digging  up  the  Madder  of  a  gemet  of  land,  cofts  I 
>m  thirty-fix  to  one  hundred  guilders,  according  to 
e  goodnefs  of  the  crop,  and  the  lightnefs  or  ftiff- 
;  :fs  of  the  ground,  but  in  light  land  it  cofts  from 
ne  to  ten  pounds  Flemilh;  the  perfons  who  are  adroit 
this  bufinefs,  are  generally  paid  five  fhillings  Fie¬ 
lds.  per  day. 

he  Madder  produces  flowers  in  the  middle  of  fum- 
;er,  and  fometimes  a  few  feeds,  but  they  never  ripen 
ire  •,  nor  would  they  be  of  ufe  to  cultivate  the  plants, 

'  ace  it  is  fo  eafily  done  by  the  kiemen. 
ame  years  paft  they  began  to  plant  here  the  great 
i  ild  Madder,  which  was  called  French  Madder,  but 
lis  was  not  efteemed  fo  good  for  ufe  as  the  tame 
ladder,  from  which  it  differs  much,  fo  that  was 
ot  continued.  The  more  bitter  of  tafte  the  roots 
f  the  Madder  are,  when  taken  out  of  the  ground 
efore  it  is  brought  to  the  ftove,  the  lefs  it  will  loofe 
f  its  weight  in  drying,  and  is  the  better  afterward 
;  X'  ufe. 

Vhen  the  Madder  is  dug  out  of  the  ground,  it  is 
arried  to  the  ftove,  and  there  laid  in  heaps  *,  in  that 
vhich  is  called  the  cold  ftove,  and  feparated  with 
mr-dles  made  of  wicker,  and  memorandums  kept  of 
j  ach  parcel,  and  to  what  countryman  it  belongs,  that 
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each  may  be  dried  in  their  turns,  and  prepared  or 
manufactured,  for  which  turn  generally  lots  are  call 
beforehand.  The  Madder  thus  carried  to  the  ftove 
is  relzyn. 

This  relzyn  is  carried  about  fix  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  into  the  tower  or  fteeple,  hoifted  in  bafkets  by 
ropes  to  the  rooms,  and  divided  or  fpread,  where  it 
remains  till  the  next  day,  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  about  twenty  or  twenty-one  hours  *,  then 
thofe  roots  which  have  lain  in  the  hotteft  places  are 
removed  to  cooler,  and  thofe  in  the  cooler  are  re¬ 
moved  to  the  hotter  places  nearer  the  oven.  This  is 
continued  for  four  or  five  days,'  according  as  there 
has  been  more  or  lefs  carried  there  •,  but  it  is  always 
the  goods  of  one  perfon,  that  every  one  may  have 
his  own,  and  of  as  equal  quality  as  poflible,  when  it 
is  delivered  out. 

When  the  Madder  is  diffidently  dried  in  the  tower, 
then  it  is  threfhed  on  the  threfhing-floor,  which  is 
made  clean  from  dirt  or  filth,  and  then  it  is  brought 
to  the  kiln,  and  there  fpread  on  a  hair-cloth  for 
about  twenty  hours,  during  which  time  the  kiln  is 
made  more  or  lefs  hot,  according  as  the  roots  are 
more  or  lefs  thick,  or  the  weather  being  more  or  lei's 
cold. 

From  the  kiln  theMadder  is  moved  to  the  pounding- 
houfe,  and  is  there  pounded  on  an  oaken  block  made 
hollow,  with  fix  Hampers  plated  at  the  bottom  with 
iron  bands ;  thefe  (tampers  are  kept  in  motion  by  a 
mill  very  much  relembling  a  grift  mill,  which  is  turn¬ 
ed  by  three  horfes  •,  the  prefence  of  the  pounding- 
mafter  is  here  always  required,  to  ftir  the  Madder 
continually  with  a  (hovel,  to  bring  it  under  the  (tamp¬ 
ers.  When  the  Madder  is  thus  properly  pounded,  it 
is  lifted  over  a  tub  till  there  is  enough  to  fill  a  cafk : 
this  firft  pounding,  which  chiefly  confifts  of  the  thin¬ 
ned  and  fmalleft  roots,  and  the  outfide  hulks  with 
fome  earth,  which  by  drying  and  threfhing  could  not 
be  feparated,  is  called  mor  mull. 

What  remains  in  the  fieve  is  put  on  the  block  again, 
and  pounded  a  fecond  time,  and  when  the  pounding- 
mafter  gueffes  a  third  part  is  pounded,  then  the  Mad¬ 
der  is  taken  cut  again  and  fifted  over  another  tub,  and 
put  into  a  feparate cafk,  and  this  is  called  gor  gemeens; 
thatwhich  remains  in  this  fecond  operation,  not  enough 
pounded  in  the  fieve,  is  for  the  third  time  put  on  the 
block,  and  pounded  till  it  is  all  reduced  to  powder, 
which  is- called  kor  kraps. 

When  the  Madder  is  cleanfed  from  the  dirt  and  mull, 
and  is  entirely  pounded  at  once,  then  it  is  called  oor 
onberoofde,  fo  that  this  onberoofde  actually  confifts 
of  the  gemeens  and  kraps  pounded  together,  and  fift¬ 
ed  without  feparating  them  from  each  other. 

When  there  is  two  thirds  of  kraps,  and  one  third  ge¬ 
meens,  which  was  feparately  prepared  or  manufactur¬ 
ed,  then  they  are  called  two  and  one,  or  marked 
The  fweepings  of  the  ftove,  as  alfo  of  the  ground  and 
beams  being  lwept  together  is  not  loft,  but  is  put 
amongft  the  mull,  or  fold  by  itfelf. 

The  fweepings  of  the  mill,  and  every  part  of  the 
pounding-place,  is  alfo  gathered  together,  and  put 
into  a  cafk  ;  this  is  called  den  beer. 

When  the  Madder  is  thus  prepared  and  put  into  cafics, 
it  is  in  Zealand  examined  by  (worn  affayers  and  tried, 
if  it  is  not  faulty  packed  up  ;  that  is,  whether  in  the 
preparing  it  is  properly  manufactured,  or  falfely 
packed  up,  and  to  fee  if  every  part  of  the  cafk  is  filled 
with  Madder  of  equal  goodnefs  and  quality,  not  burn¬ 
ed  in  the  drying,  or  mixed  with  dirt ;  which  the  af¬ 
fayers  by  certain  trials,  and  by  weighing  and  waffling 
of  the  Madder  can  know,  if  it  is  according  to  the  fta- 
tutes  of  the  country. 

There  are  fundry  ftatutes  made  and  publiflied  by  the 
dates  of  Zealand,  concerning  the  preparing  of  Mad¬ 
der  ;  as  one  of  the  28th  of  July  1662,  one  on  the 
29th  of  September,  and  31ft  of  October  1671,  ano¬ 
ther  on  the  23d  of  September  1699,  and  the  laft  on 
the  28th  of  April  1735  :  by  which  ftatutes,  among 
other  things,  it  is  ftriCtly  forbidden.  That  no  perfon 
(hall  prepare  kraps,  in  which  there  (hall  be  more  than 
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tvvo  pounds  of  dirt  in  a  hundred  weight ;  nor  above 
eight  pounds  in  the  like  weight  of  onberoofde,  or  in 
gemeens  more  than  twelve  pounds  in  a  hundred 
weight. 

If  the  Madder  upon  trial  is  found  good,  the  arms  of 
the  city  or  village,  and  the  fign  of  the  ftove  where 
the  Madder  was  prepared,  is  painted  on  the  calk  with 
black  paint.  The  trial  of  the  Madder  is  in  no  place 
more  exadt,  or  more  religioufly  obferved,  than  in  the 
city  of  Zirkzee  ;  therefore  the  merchants  in  Germany, 
who  know  this,  always  prefer  the  Madder  of  that 
place  to  all  others,  and  will  not  buy  any  which  has 
not  the  arms  of  Zirkzee  painted  upon  the  cafks,  if 
they  are  to  be  had. 

"We  before  mentioned  the  tower,  the  kiln,  &c.  where 
the  Madder  is  dried  and  prepared  for  ufe,  the  draughts 
of  thefe  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  plates,  with 
their  explanation :  but  that  a  better  judgment  may 
be  formed  of  their  ufe,  we  fhall  here  take  notice,  that 
the  tower  is  the  place  where  the  Madder  is  firft  dried. 
This  tower  is  heated  by  fifteen  or  fixteen  pipes  or  flues 
of  brick-work,  which  run  on  each  fide  the  tower  un¬ 
der  the  floor*  and  are  covered  with  low  burnt  tiles, 
fome  of  which  are  loofe  ;  fo  that  by  taking  up  thefe, 
the  heat  is  moderated  and  conducted  to  any  part  of 
the  tower,  the  perfon  who  has  the  care  of  drying  the 
Madder  pleales. 

The  tower  has  four  or  five  lofts  made  of  ftrong  laths; 
they  are  four  or  five  feet  above  each  other,  upon 
which  the  Madder  is  laid  ;  thefe  are  heated  by  an  oven, 
which  is  placed  in  the  room  where  the  work  people 
live,  and  is  by  them  called  the  glory. 

The  kiln  is  in  a  room  whofe  length  is  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  ftove,  and  is  entirely  arched  over  at 
the  op  the  oven  by  which  the  kiln  is  heated,  is  call¬ 
ed  the  hog  -,  this  is  built  upon  a  ftone  wall,  which 
riles  a  foot  or  two  above  ground  ;  and  the  fmall  arch 
by  which  the  heat  pafies  through  every  part,  has  fe- 
veral  fquare  little  holes  in  the  brick-work,  that  the 
hear  may  come  out  ;  over  thefe  holes,  on  the  top  of 
the  kiln,  are  laid  wooden  laths  the  whole  length,  and 
upon  them  a  hair-cloth,  on  which  the  Madder  is  laid 
to  dry,  before  it  is  carried  to  the  pounding-place.  In 
the  Madder-ftoves  there  is  no  other  fuel  ufed  but 
Friezland  turf,  which  gives  an  equal  and  moderate 
heat. 

In  the  Madder-ftoves,  the  people  work  more  by  night 
than  day;  firft,  becaufe  at  the  time  of  the  year  when 
the  Madder  is  brought  into  the  ftoves,  the  nights  are 
much  colder  than  the  days  ;  and  fecondly,  that  the 
matter,  who  muft  be  always  attentive  to  his  work,  may 
not  be  interrupted  by  vifitors ;  and  thirdly,  becaufe 
they  fee  lefs  duft  ;  but  principally,  becaufe  the  Mad¬ 
der  which  is  pounded  in  the  night  is  of  a  much  better 
colour  than  that  which  is  pounded  in  the  day. 

In  the  Madder-ftoves  are  always  conftant  workmen, 
one  who  is  the  drier,  who  has  the  care  of  drying  the 
Madder  in  the  tower  and  the  kiln  ;  for  the  right  per¬ 
formance  of  this,  art  and  experience  is  required,  the 
goodnels  of  the  Madder  greatly  depending  on  the 
right  drying.  This  perfon  is  a  fort  of  foreman,  and 
has  the  direction  of  all  the  workmen  ;  his  pay  is  five 
ftivers,  for  every  hundred  weight  of  Madder  which  is 
prepared  in  the  ftove  ;  he  has  one  perfon  under  him 
for  his  afliftant,  to  perform  part  of  the  laborious  work, 
and  to  be  always  at  hand ;  this  man  is  paid  eighteen 
or  nineteen  ihillings  per  week  Flemilh,  which  is  the 
conftant  wages. 

The  third  perfon  is  the  pounder,  who  is  always  pre- 
fent  when  the  Madder  is  pounding,  who  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  fhovel  which  is  fmall,  and  fitted  to  the  cavity 
of  the  pounding-block,  ftirs  the  Madder  from  time  to 
time,  to  bring  it  under  the  Hampers ;  he  is  paid  four 
ftivers  for  every  hundred  weight  of  Madder. 

The  fourth  is  a  driver,  who  with  a  team  of  three 
horfes,  caufes  the  mill  to  turn  and  pound  the  Mad¬ 
der  ;  his  pay  for  himlelf  and  the  three  horfes,  from 
eight  to  nine  ftivers  per  hundred  weight,  according  as 
he  can  bargain. 

Lcfldcs  thefe  four,  there  are  five  other  afiiftants,  who 
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lay  the  Madder  on  and  take  it  off;  this  is  often 
formed  by  the  wives  and  boys  of  the  other  workm  - 
thefe  five  have  fifty  ftivers  for  every  three  thou  J 
pounds  of  Madder  which  is  prepared,  fo  they  1  ,e 
each  ten  ftivers. 

There  are  nineteen  or  twenty  Madder-ftoves  in  >e 
ifland  of  Schowen,  which,  at  an  average,  prepar  n 
one  crop,  that  lafts  from  September  to  February,  n 
thoufand  weight  of  Madder  each,  which  in  the  w!  * 
amounts  to  two  million  pounds  weight ;  and  if  -q 
fuppofe,  that  the  Madder  is  fold  at  an  average  for :  ir 
pounds  Flemilh  per  hundred  weight,  which  is  a  > 
derate  price,  one  may  foon  reckon  what  advan:  e 
the  culture  of  this  dyeing  commodity  produce,  o 
this  one  ifland. 

The  countrymen  pay  to  the  owners  of  the  Madi  •- 
ftoves,  two  guilders  for  preparing  every  hunt  d 
weight  of  mull,  and  for  each  hundred  weight  off  i 
Madder;  that  is,  ofkraps,  gemeens,  oronberoo  \ 
three  guilders,  according  as  they  will  have  themi  - 
pared. 

The  building  of  a  Madder-ftove  quite  new  from  e 
foundation,  cofts  in  the  whole  about  twenty-1  r 
hundred  pounds  Flemifh,  which  is  twelve  hund  i 
pounds  fterling. 

PLATE  I. 

An  explanation  of  the  plan  of  the  cold  ftove. 

Fig.  i.  Is  the  lower  band,  whofe  thicknefs  is  ft  - 
teen  by  fixteen  inches. 

2.  The  upper  band,  which  is  twelve  by  fourt  i 

inches. 

3.  The  cap  and  band,  which  is  ten  by  twe ; 

inches. 

4.  The  upper  cap,  which  is  fix  by  feven  incl  . 

5.  The  two  main  jambs,  which  are  thirteen  r 

fifteen  inches  of  ftone. 

6.  The  half  bands  and  polls,  of  nine  by  fe' t 

inches. 

y.  The  uppermoft  half  band,  which  is  fm  , 
fix  by  eight  inches. 

PLATE  II. 

♦ 

A  plan  of  the  arched  room  cut  through  perpendit 
larly  in  the  middle  where  the  kiln  Hands,  witl  , 
reprefentation  of  the  kiln. 

AA  Is  the  cut  of  the  arch. 

B  The  oven  of  the  kiln,  which  is  called  the  hog ;  t  . 
has  no  chimney  ;  when  the  fire  is  firft  kindled 
ther  with  turf  or  other  fuel,  the  fmoke  is  let  c  ■ 
through  a  fmall  window. 

CCC  A  ftone  foundation  on  which  the  oven  and  k  1 
is  built. 

CC  Is  properly  the  kiln  itfelf,  which  muft  be  obferv 
in  what  manner  it  is  built,  with  little  holes  > 
let  out  the  heat. 

DD  Stone  bands  made  for  the  greater  firmnefs,  abc : 
the  kiln. 

EEEE  Iron  bars  placed  to  ftrengthen  the  kiln,  a 
alfo  to  lay  the  upper  long  lath  upon. 

F  Small  crofs  laths  over  the  kiln,  which  lie  irom  c  ‘ 
end  C  to  the  other  end  C  upon  the  kiln,  l  - 
there  are  few  of  thefe  reprefented,  that  the  hr  1 
holes  of  the  kiln  may  better  appear. 

G  The  door  of  the  entrance. 

PLATE  III. 

A  plan  of  the  tow'er  where  the  Madder  is  firft  I 1 

to  dry. 

A  Is  the  oven  of  the  tower. 

BB  The  pipes  whereby  the  heat  fpreads  itfelf,  is  h  ; 

fhewn  by  the  openings  where  the  tyles  are  tat:  • 
off. 

C  A  fort  of  ftairs  by  which  they  climb. 

DD  The  windlafs  with  its  rope  and  hook,  to  hoift  ; 

Madder  to  the  lofts.  . 
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EEEE  The  four  lofts  of  the  lath  of  the  oven. 

F  The  chimney  above  the  roof. 

G  The  door  by  which  they  enter. 

P  L  A  T  E  IV. 

An  explanation  of  the  plan  of  the  feblion  of  the  tower. 

Ficr.  1. 1. 1. 1.  The  four  bands  of  the  tower  which  are 
fixteen  inches  fquare. 

2.  The  cap  band,  ten  by  twelve  inches, 
g.  The  fpringing  band,  fix  by  eight  inches. 

4.  The  interface  to  the  tower,  fix  by  feven 

inches. 

5.  The  fpaning  plate,  five  by  feven  inches. 

6.  6.  The  lower  and  lecond  girder,  fix  by  feven 
inches. 

7.  The  third  girder,  feven  by  nine  inches. 

8.  The  fourth  girder,  fix  by  eight  inches. 

9.  The  fifth  girder,  fix  by  feven  inches. 

10.  The  crown  piece  of  the  tower,  five  by  fix 
inches. 

The  ribs  in  the  tower  mud  be  laid  fourteen  inches 
afunder  from  middle  to  middle,  corner-ways,  and  the 
laths  between  an  inch  and  a  half  diftant. 

P  L  A  T  E  V. 

A  plan  of  the  pounding-houfe,  in  which  is  fhewn  at 
A,  the  driver,  who,  with  his  three  horles,  caufes 
the  mill  to  turn,  which  works  the  Hampers :  At  B 
is  fhewn  the  pounder,  who,  with  his  fhovel,  con¬ 
tinually  brings  the  Madder  under  the  Hampers. 

Fig,  1.  Is  the  beam  which  fupports  the  axle-tree, 
which  is  fourteen  by  fifteen  inches. 

2.  The  hollow  Oaken  block  or  trough,  twenty- 

feven  by  twenty-nine  inches. 

3.  The  king  poit,  eighteen  inches  fquare. 

4.  The  upper  band,  fix  by  feven  inches. 

5.  The  crofs  bands,  five  by  feven  inches. 

6.  The  crofs  arms,  fix  by  ten  inches. 

7.  The  fwaarden,  fix  by  ten  inches. 

8.  The  axis,  from  fix  to  eight  inches. 

9.  The  feller,  fix  by  eight  inches  of  Elm  wood. 

10.  The  king  beam,  eleven  by  thirteen  inches 

Fir  wood. 

ix.  The  drawers  under  the  mill,  five  by  fix 
inches. 

12.  The  plate  for  the  running  of  the  truckle, 

three  by  fixteen  inches. 

13.  The  wooden  knobs  to  the  wheel  of  Afli. 

14.  The  Haves  made  of  Box  v/ood. 

15.  The  fix  Hampers,  fix  inches  Iquare,  of  Afh. 

P  L  A  T  E  VI. 

An  explanation  of  the  fection  of  the  pounding-houfe. 

Fig.  1.  The  under  band,  fixteen  inches  fquare. 

2.  The  upper  band,  twelve  by  fourteen  inches. 

3.  The  band  of  the  cap  poH,  ten  by  twelve 

inches. 

4.  The  fpringing  band,  fix  by  feven  inches. 

5.  The  fpaning  plate,  five  by  feven  inches. 

6.  The  firfi  girder,  fix  by  feven  inches. 

7.  The  lecond  girder,  nine  by  eleven  inches. 

8.  The  third  girder,  fix.  by  eight  inches. 

9.  The  uppermoit  girder,  fix  by  feven  inches. 

10.  The  top  or  cap,  four  by  five  inches. 

The  above  account  is  the  method  of  cultivating  Mad¬ 
der  in  Zealand,  where  the  befi  Madder  is  now  pro¬ 
duced  •,  to  this  I  fhall  add,  what  I  have  obferved  of 
the  growing  of  Madder  in  other  parts  of  Plolland,  as 
all’o  the  experience  I  have  had  of  the  growth  of  Mad¬ 
der  in  England,  with  an  account  of  the  method  of 
planting  it  here. 

In  the  year  1727,  I  obferved  a  great  quantity  of  this 
plant  cultivated  in  Holland,  between  Helvoetfiuys 
and  the  Brill  •,  and  it  being  the  firfi  time  I  had  ever 
feen  any  confiderable  parcel  of  it,  I  was  tempted  to 
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make  fome  enquiries  about  its  culture,  and  take  fome 
minutes  of  it  down  upon  the  fpot,  which  I  fhall  here 
infert,  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  may  have  curiofity  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  culture  of  it. 

In  autumn  they  plough  the  land,  where  they  intend 
to  plant  Madder  in  the  l'pring,  and  lay  it  in  high 
ridges,  that  the  frofi  may  mellow  it  •,  in  March  they 
plough  it  again,  and  at  this  feafon  they  work  it  very 
deep,  laying  it  up  in  ridges  eighteen  inches  afunder, 
and  about  a  foot  high  ;  then  about  the  beginning  of 
April,  when  the  Madder  will  begin  to  fhoot  out  of 
the  ground,  they  open  the  earth  about  their  old  roots, 
and  take  off  ail  the  Hde-fhoots  which  extend  them- 
felves  horizontally,  jufi  under  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  preferving  as  much  root  to  them  as  pofilble  j 
thefe  they  tranfplant  immediately  upon  the  tops  of 
the  new  ridges,  at  about  a  foot  apart,  obferving  al¬ 
ways  to  do  this  when  there  are  fome  fhowers,  be- 
caufe  then  the  plants  will  take  root  in  a  few  days, 
and  will  require  no  water. 

When  the  plants  are  growing,  they  carefully  keep 
the  ground  hoed,  to  prevent  the  weeds  from  coming 
up  between  them  •,  for  if  they  are  fmothered  by  weeds, 
eipecially  when  young,  it  will  either  defiroy  or  weaken 
them  fo  much,  that  they  feldom  do  well  after.  In  thefe 
ridges  they  let  the  plants  remain  two  feafons,  during 
which  time  they  keep  the  ground  very  clean-,  and  at 
Michaelmas,  when  the  tops  of  the  plants  are  decayed, 
they  take  up  the  roots  and  dry  them  for  fale.  This  is 
what  I  could  learn  of  their  method  of  cultivating  this 
plant,  to  which  I  will  fubjoin  a  few  obler  vations  of  my 
own,  which  I  have  fince  made  upon  the  culture  of 
Madder  in  England. 

The  land  upon  which  I  have  found  Madder  thrive 
befi,  is  a  foft  fandy  loam,  and  if  it  has  been  in  til¬ 
lage  fome  years,  it  will  be  better  than  that  which  is 
frefh  broken  up.  This  Ihould  have  at  leaft  a  depth 
of  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  of  good  earth, 
and  mufi  be  quite  clear  from  Couch,  or  the  roots  ot 
any  bad  weeds ;  for  as  the  roots  of  Madder  Ihould 
remain  three  years  in  the  ground,  fo  where  there 
are  any  of  thofe  weeds  which  Ipread  and  mul¬ 
tiply  at  their  roots,  they  will  intermix  with  the  Mad¬ 
der  roots,  and  in  three  years  will  have  taken  fuch  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  ground,  as  to  greatly  weaken  the  Mad¬ 
der,  and  render  it  very  troublefome  to  feparate  when 
the  Madder  is  taken  up. 

The  ground  fiiould  be  ploughed  deep  before  winter, 
and  laid  in  ridges  to  mellow  j  and  if  it  is  not  too 
ftrong,  there  will  be  no  neceffity  for  ploughing  it 
again,  till  juft  before  the  time  of  planting  the  Mad¬ 
der,  when  the  land  ihould  be  ploughed  as  deep  as  the 
beam  of  the  plough  will  admit  and  there  fhould  be 
men  following  the  plough  in  the  furrows,  which 
Ihould  dig  a  full  fpit  below  the  furrow,  and  turn  it 
up  on  the  top ;  by  preparing  the  ground  of  this 
depth,  the  roots  of  the  Madder  will  ftrike  down,  and 
be  of  greater  length,  in  which  the  goodnefs  of  the 
crop'chiefly  confifts.  The  land  being  thus  prepared 
and  made  level,  will  be  fit  to  receive  the  plants.  The 
befi  time  for  planting  of  the  Madder  is  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  the  latter  end  of  April,  according  as  the  fea¬ 
fon  is  more  or  lefs  forward,  which  muft  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  young  fhoots  for  when  thefe  are  about 
two  inches  above  ground,  they  are  in  the  belt  ftate 
for  planting. 

In  the  taking  up  of  thefe  fhoots  for  planting,  the 
ground  Ihould  be  opened  with  a  fpade,  that  they  may 
be  feparated  from  the  mother  plants  with  as  much 
root  as  pofiible  ;  for  if  the  roots  are  broken  off,  they 
will  not  fucceed  :  thefe  plants  Ihould  be  drawn  up  no 
fafter  than  they  are  planted  ;  for  if  they  lie  long  above 
ground,  they  will  Ihrink  and  their  tops  will  wither, 
and  then  they  often  mifcarry  therefore  if  they  are 
brought  from  a  diftant  place,  there  Ihould  be  great 
care  taken  in  the  packing  of  them  up  for  carriage 
efpecial  regard  Ihould  be  had  not  to  pack  them  fo 
clofe,  or  in  fo  great  quantity,  as  to  caufe  them  to  neat, 
for  that  will  foon  fpoil  them  ;  but  if  they  are  a  little 
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withered  by  ‘lying  out  of  the  ground,  their  roots 
fhould  be  let  upright  in  water  for  a  few  hours,  which 
will  ftiffen  and  recover  them  again. 

In  the  planting  of  Madder,  there  are  fome  who  make 
the  rows  but  one  foot  afunder,  others  one  foot  and  a 
half,  fome  two  feet,  and  others  who  allow  them  three 
feet’diftance  •,  I  have  made  trial  of  the  three  laft  dis¬ 
tances,  and  have  found  when  the  roots  have  been  left 
three  years  in  th?  ground,  that  three  feet  diftance  row 
from  row;  is  the  bed ;  but  ir  it  is  taken  up  in  two 
years,  two  feet  aiunder  may  do  very  well  •,  and  the 
diftance  in  the  rows,  plant  from  plant,  fhould  be  one 
foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half. 

If  there  is  no  danger  of  the  ground  being  too  wet  in 
winter,  the  plants  may  be  planted  on  the  level  ground ; 
but  if  on  the  contrary,  the  ground  fhould  be  railed  in 
rido-es  where  each  row  of  plants  is  to  be  fet,  that  their 
roots  may  not  reach  the  water  in  winter,  for  if  they  do, 
it  will  flop  their  downright  growth  •,  and  this  is  the 
reafon  why  the  Dutch,  who  plant  Madder  in  the 
Low  Countries,  raife  their  ridges  fo  high  as.  two  or 
three  feet  •,  and  in  Zealand,  where  the  ground  is  driei, 
they  raife  the  beds  four  or  five  incnes  above  the  inter¬ 
vals,  that  the  wet  may  drain  off  fiom  the  beus  where 

the  Madder  is  planted.  . 

The  method  of  planting  is  as  follows:  viz.  the  ground 
being  made  fmooth,  a  tine  is  drawn  acrofs  it  to  mark 
out  the  rows,  that  they  may  be  flrait,  for  the  more 
convenient  cleaning,  and  for  the  better  digging  or 
ploughing  of  the  ground  betwen  the  rows  •,  then  with 
an  iron-fhod  dibble,  holes  are  made,  at  the  diftance 
which  the  plants  are  to  Hand  from  each  other.  The 
'depth  of  the  holes  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  roots  of  the  plants,  which  muft  be  planted  the 
fame  depth  they  had  been  while  they  were  upon  the 
mother  plants  ;  for  if  any  part  of  the  root  is  left  above 
ground,  the  fun  and  winds  will  dry  them,  which 
will  retard  the  growth  of  the  plants  ;  and  fhould  any 
part  of  the  green  be  buried  in  the  ground,  it  will  not 
be  fo  well  -,°though  of  the  two,  the  latter  will  be  lefs 
prejudicial,  efpecially  if  there  is  not  too  much  of 
the  green  buried.  When  the  plants  are  put  into  the 
hole?,  the  earth  fhould  be  prefled  clofe  to  them  to 
fecure  them  from  being  drawn  out  of  the  ground,  for 
crows  and  rooks  frequently  draw  the  new  plants  out 
of  the  ground  before  they  get  new  roots,  where 
there  is  not  this  care  taken  :  fo  that  in  two  or  three 
days,  I  have  known  half  the  plants  on  a  large  piece  of 
land  deftroyed  by  thefe  birds. 

If  there  happens  to  be  fome  fhowers  of  rain  fall  in 
a  day  or  two  after  the  plants  are  planted,  it  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  them,  for  they  will  prefently  put 
out  new  roots,  and  become  ftrong ;  fo  that  if  dry 
weather  fhould  afterward  happen,  they  will  not  be 
in  fo  much  danger  of  fuffering  thereby,  as  thofe  which 
are  later  planted.  There  are  fome  who,  from  a  co¬ 
vetous  temper  of  making  moft  ufe  of  the  ground, 
plant  a  row  of  Dwarf  Peas  or  Kidney  Beans  between 
each  row  of  Madder,  and  pretend  that  thereby  the 
land  is  kept  cleaner  from  weeds  ;  but  I  am  very  cer¬ 
tain  the  crop  of  Madder  is  injured  thereby  much  more 
than  the  value  of  thofe  things  which  grow  between 
the  rows,  as  I  have  experienced  •,  therefore  I  advife 
thofe  perfons  who  plant  Madder,  never  to  fow  or 
plant  any  thing  between  the  rows,  but  to  keep  the 
Madder  quite  clean  from  weeds,  or  any  other  kind  of 
vegetable. 

In  order  to  keep  the  ground  thus  clean,  it  fhould  be 
fcuffied  over  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  as  foon  as  the 
young  weeds  appear.  When  a  man  can  perform  a 
meat?leal  of  this  work  in  a  day,  and  if  it  is  done  in 
dry  weather,  the  weeds  will  die  as  faft  as  they  are  cut 
down  •,  whereas,  when  the  weeds  are  left  to  grow  in 
the  fpring,  fo  as  to  get  ftrength,  they  are  ndt  fo  foon 
deftroyed,  and  the  expence  of  hoeing  the  ground  then 
will  be  more  than  double  •,  befides,  there  will  be  dan¬ 
ger  of  cutting  down  fome  of  the  weaker  plants  with 
the  weeds,  if  the  perfons  employed  to  perform  this 
work  are  not  very  careful*,  therefore  it  is  much 
cheaper,  as  alfo  better  for  the  Madder,  to  begin  this 
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work  early  in  the  fpring,  and  to  repeat  it  as  often  as 
the  weeds  render  it  neceffary  *,  for  by  keeping  the 
ground  thus  conftantly  clean,  the  Madder  will  thrive 
the  better. 

During  the  firft  fummer,  the  only  culture  which 
the  Madder  requires,  is  that  of  keeping  it  clean  in 
the  manner  before  directed  ;  and  when  the  fhoots  or 
haulm  of  the  plants  decay  in  autumn,  it  fhould  be 
raked  off  the  ground  ;  then  the  intervals  between  the 
rows  fhould  be  either  dug  with  a  fpade  or  ploughed 
with  a  hoeing  plough,  laying  up  the  earth  over  the 
heads  of  the  plants  in  a  roundifh  ridge,  which  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  the  roots.  The  Dutch  cover  the 
haulm  of  their  Madder  with  earth,  leaving  it  to  rot 
upon  the  ground  *,  this  perhaps  may  be  neceffary  in 
their  country,  to  keep  the  froft  out  of  the  ground  *,  but 
as  I  have  never  found  that  the  fevereft  winters  in 
England  have  injured  the  Madder  roots,  there  is  not 
the  fame  neceflity  for  that  practice  here. 

The  following  fpring,  before  the  Madder  begins  to 
fhoot,  the  ground  fhould  be  hoed  and  raked  over 
fmooth,  that  the  young  fnoots  may  have  no  obftruc-  . 
tion  *,  and  if  there  fhould  be  any  young  weeds  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  ground,  it  fhould  be  firft  fcuffied  over  1 
to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  then  raked  over  fmooth ; 
after  this,  the  fame  care  muft  be  taken  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  fummer  to  keep  the  ground  clean  ;  and  if  it  is 
performed  by  the  hoe  plough,  the  earth  of  the  in¬ 
tervals  fhould  be  thrown  up  againft  the  fide  of  the 
ridges,  which  will  earth  up  the  roots,  and  greatly  in- 
creafe  their  ftrength  ;  but  before  the  ground  of  one 
interval  is  fo  hoed,  the  haulm  of  the  plants  fhould  be 
turned  over  to  the  next  adjoining  interval ;  and  if  they 
are  permitted  fo  to  lie  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
and  then  turned  back  again  on  thofe  intervals  which  . 
were  hoed,  obferving  firft  to  fcuffle  the  ground  to 
deftroy  any  young  weeds  which  may  have  appeared 
fince  the  ftirring  of  the  ground  *,  then  the  alternate 
intervals  fhould  be  ploughed  in  like  manner,  turning 
the  earth  up  againft  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  roots;  j 
by  this  method  the  intervals  will  be  alternately 
ploughed,  and  the  plants  earthed  up,  whereby  the 
ground  will  be  kept  clean,  and  ftirred,  which  will 
greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the  roots ;  and  by 
this  method  the  fuperficial  fhoots  will  be  fubdued, 
and  the  principal  roots  greatly  ftrengthened.  The 
following  autumn  the  ground  fhould  be  cleared  of 
the  haulm  and  weeds,  and  the  earth  railed  in  ridges 
over  the  roots,  as  in  the  foregoing  year. 

The  third  fpring  the  roots  will  furnifh  a  great  fupply 
of  young  plants ;  but  before  thefe  appear,  the  ground 
fhould  be  cleaned  and  raked  fmooth,  that  the  fhoots 
may  have  no  obftrudtion  to  their  coming  up ;  and 
when  the  young  plants  are  fit  to  take  oft,  it  fhould 
be  performed  with  care,  always  taking  off  thofe  which 
are  produced  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  crown 
of  the  other  plants,  becaufe  thofe  are  what  rob  them 
moft  of  their  nourifhment,  and  the  wounds  made  by 
feparating  them  from  the  old  roots  are  not  near  fo^ 
hurtful  as  thofe  near  the  crown  ;  for  the  ftripping  oft 
too  many  of  the  fhoots  there,  will  retard  the  growth 
of  the  plants.  j 

The  culture  of  the  Madder  in  the  third  fummer  muft 
be  the  fame  as  the  fecond  *,  but  as  the  roots  will  then 
be  much  ftronger,  the  earth  fhould  be  laid  up  a 
little  higher  to  them  at  the  times  when  the  ground  is  .| 
cleaned  ;  and  if  all  the  diftant  fuperficial  fhoots,  which  i 
come  up  in  the  intervals  are  hoed  or  ploughed  off,  it  | 
will  be  of  fervice  to  ftrengthen  the  larger  downright 
root ;  and  as  the  haulm  will  now  be  very  ftrong  and  j 
thick,  the  frequent  turning  it  over  from  one  interval  1 
to  another  will  prevent  its  rotting  ;  for  if  it  hes  long  t 
in  the  fame  pofition,  the  fhoots  which  are  near  the  I 
ground,  where  there  will  be  always  more  or  lefs  damp, 
and  being  covered  with  the  upper  fhoots,  the  air  will  | 
be  excluded  from  them,  which  will  caufe  them  to  rot,  > 
for  the  fhoots  of  Madder  are  naturally  difpofed  to  * 
climb  up  any  neighbouring  fupport ;  and  in  places 
w'here  they  have  been  fupported,  I  have  feen  them  > 
more  than  ten  feet  high  *,  but  the  expence  of  flaking 
6  the  ; 
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ie  plants  to  fupport  their  fhoots  would  be  much  too 
reat  to  be  pradifed  in  general  i  therefore  the  other 
method  of  turning  the  haulm  over  from  one  interval 
i  the  other  will  be  found  of  great  ufe,  for  hereby  it 
3  kept  from  decaying,  and  by  fo  doing  the  fun  is  al¬ 
ternately  admitted  to  each  fide  of  the  roots,  which  is 
,f  more  confequence  to  the  growth  of  the  Madder 
han  moft  people  conceive  •,  and  from  many  repeated 
•ials  I  have  found,  that  where  the  haulm  has  decayed 
,r  rotted  in  fummer,  it  has  greatly  retarded  the 
Ti-owth  of  the  roots.  There  have  been  fome  igno¬ 
rant  pretenders  who  have  advifed  the  cutting  off  the 
haulm  in  fummer,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  roots  •, 
but  whoever  praftifes  this,  will  find  to  their  coft  the 
abfurdity  of  mis  method  j  for  I  have  fully  tried  this 
many  years  ago,  and  have  always  found  that  every 
other  root,  upon  which  this  was  pra&ifed,  was  at  leaft 
a  third  part  fmaller  than  the  intermediate  roots,  whole 
haulm  was  left  entire.  The  firft  occafion  of  my  making 
this  experiment  was,  becaufe  the  plants  had  been  fet 
too  near  each  other,  and  the  feafon  proving  moift  had 
increafed  the  number  and  ftrength  of  the  fhoots,  fo 
that  they  were  fo  thick,  as  that  many  of  them  began 
to  rot  *,  to  prevent  which,  I  cut  off  the  fhoots  of  every 
other  plant  to  give  room  for  fpreading  the  others 
thinner,  but  foon  after  this  was  done,  the  plants  pro¬ 
duced  a  greater  number  of  fhoots  than  before,  but 
they  were  weaker,  and  the  effedt  it  had  upon  the  roots 
was  as  before  related  ;  fince  which  time  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  the  experiment  on  a  few  roots,  and 
have  always  found  the  effedt  the  fame. 

As  foon  as  the  haulm  of  the  Madder  begins  to  decay 
in  autumn,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up  for  ufe,  be¬ 
caufe  then  the  roots  have  done  growing  for  that  fea¬ 
fon,  and  will  then  be  plumper  and  lefs  liable  to  fhrink 
than  if  they  are  dug  up  at  another  feafon  *,  for  I  have 
always  found,  that  roots  of  every  kind  of  plant, 
which  are  taken  out  of  the  ground  during  the  time  of 
their  growing,  are  very  apt  to  fhrink,  and  lofe  more 
than  half  their  weight  in  a  fhort  time  •,  whereas,  when 
they  are  taken  up  foon  after  their  leaves  decay,  they 
will  not  foon  after  fhrink  much. 

.When  the  feafon  for  digging  up  the  Madder  root  is 
come,  it  fhould  be  done  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 
a  deep  trench  fhould  be  dug  out  at  one  fide  of  the 
ground  next  to  the  firft  row  of  Madder  to  make  a  fuf- 
ficient  opening  to  receive  the  earth,  which  muft  be 
laid  therein  in  digging  up  the  row  of  loots,  fo  that 
it  fhould  be  at  leaft  two  feet  broad,  and  two  fpits  and 
two  fhovellings  deep,  and  fhould  be  made  as  clofe  as 
pofiible  to  the  roots,  being  careful  not  to  break  or  cut 
the  roots  in  doing  it  >  then  the  row  of  roots  muft  be 
carefully  dug  up,  turning  the  earth  into  the  trench 
before-mentioned.  In  the  doing  or  this  theie  fhould 
be  to  every  perfon  who  digs,  two  or  three  perfons  to 
take  out  the  roots,  that  none  may  be  loft,  and  as 
much  of  the  earth  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the 
roots  as  pofiible  j  and  after  the  principal  roots  are 
taken  up,  there  will  be  many  of  the  long  fibres  re¬ 
maining  below  therefore,  in  order  to  get  the  roots 
as  clean  as  pofiible,  the  whole  fpot  of  grouud  fhould 
be  dua  of  the  fame  depth  as  the  firft  trench,  and  the 
pickers  muft  follow  the  diggers  to  get  them  all  out  to 
the  bottom.  As  the  digging  of  the  land  to  this 
depth  is  neceffary,  in  order*  to  take  up  the  roots 
with  as  little  lofs  as  pofiible,  it  is  a  fine  preparation 
for  any  fucceeding  crop  *  and  I  have  always  found 
that  the  around  where  Madder  has  grown,  produced 
better  crops  of  all  kinds  than  land  of  equal  goodnefs, 
which  had  not  the  like  culture. 

After  the  roots  are  taken  up,  the  fooner  they  are  car 
ried  to  the  place  of  drying,  the  finer  will  be  their  co¬ 
lour  •,  for  if  they  lie  in  heaps,  they  are  apt  to  heat, 
which  will  difcolour  them  •,  or  if  rain  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  to  wet  them  much,  it  will  have  the  fame  effedt, 
therefore  no  more  roots  fhould  be  taken  up  than  can 
be  carried  under  fhelter  the  lame  day. 

The  firft  place,  in  which  the  roots  fhould  be  laid  to 
dry,  muft  be  open  on  the  fides  to  admit  the  air,  but 
covered  on  the  top  to  keep  out  the  wet.  If  a  build- 
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ing  is  to  be  eredled  new,  fuch  as  the  tanners  have  fof 
drying  their  fkins  will  be  as  proper  as  any,  for  thefe 
have  weather-boards  from  top  to  bottom  at  equal 
diftances  to  keep  out  the  driving  rain,  but  the  fpaces 
between  being  open  admit  the  air  freely  •,  and  if,  in- 
ftead  of  plank  floors  or  ftages  above  each  other,  they 
are  laid  with  hurdles  or  bafket-work,  upon  which  the 
roots  are  laid  to  dry,  the  air  will  have  freer  paflage 
to  the  under  fide  of  the  roots,  which  will  dry  them 
more  equally. 

In  this  place  they  may  remain  four  or  five  days,  by 
which  time  the  earth  which  adhered  to  the  roots  will 
be  fo  dry  as  to  eafily  rub  off,  which  fhould  be  done 
before  the  roots  are  removed  to  the  cold  ftove,  for 
the  flower  the  roots  are  dried,  the  lefs  they  will 
fhrink,  and  the  better  will  be  the  colour  of  the  Mad¬ 
der  ;  and  the  cleaner  the  toots  are  from  earth,  the 
better  the  commodity  will  be  for  ufe  when  prepared. 
After  the  roots  have  laid  a  fufficient  time  in  this  place, 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  another  building  called 
the  old  ftove,  in  which  there  fhould  be  conveniencies 
of  flues  pafiing  through  different  parts  of  the  floor 
and  the  fide-walls ;  in  this  the  roots  fhould  be  laid 
thin  upon  the  floors,  and  turned  from  time  to  time 
as  they  dry,  taking  thofe  roots  away,  which  are  neareft 
to  the  flues  which  convey  the  greateft  heat,  placing 
them  in  a  cooler  part  of  the  room,  and  removing 
fuch  of  them  as  had  been  in  that  fituation  to  the 
warmer,  from  whence  the  other  are  taken.  The  con- 
ftant  care  in  this  particular  will  be  of  great  fervice  to 
the  quality  of  the  Madder-,  for  when  this  is  propeily 
conduced,  the  roots  will  be  more  equally  dried,  and 
the  commodity,  when  manufactured,  will  be  much 
fairer  and  better  for  ufe. 

When  the  outfide  of  the  roots  have  been  fufficiently 
dried  in  this  cold  ftove,  they  fhould  be  removed  to 
the  threfhing  floor,  which  may  be  the  fame  as  in  a 
common  barn  where  Corn  is  threfhed.  The  floor  ot 
this  fhould  be  fwept,  and  made  as  clean  as  pofiible  -, 
then  the  roots  fhould  be  threfhed  to  beat  off  their 
fkins  or  outfide  coverings  v  this  is  the  part  which  is 
prepared  feparately  from  the  inner  part  of  the  root, 
and  is  called  mull,  which  is  fold  at  a  very  low  price, 
being  the  worft  fort  of  Madder,  fo  cannot  be  ufed 
where  the  permanency  or  beauty  of  the  colours  are  re¬ 
garded  ;  thefe  hufks  are  feparated  from  the  roots,  and 
pounded  by  themfelves,  which  are  afterward  packed 
up  in  feparate  calks,  and  fold  by  the  title  of  mull.  If 
this  is  well  prepared,  and  not  mixed  with  dirt,  it  may 
be  fold  for  about  fifteen  fhillings  per  hundred  weight, 
at  the  price  which  IVTadder  now  bears ;  and  this,  as 
is  fuppofed,  will  defray  the  whole  expence  of  drying 
the  crop. 

After  the  mull  is  feparated  from  the  roots,  they  muft 
be  removed  to  the  warmer  ftove,  where  they  muft  be 
dried  with  care  ;  for  if  the  heat  is  too  great,  the  roots 
will  dry  too  faft,  whereby  they  will  lofe  much  in 
weiaht,  and  the  colour  of  the  M^adder  will  not  be 
near  fo  bright  -,  to  avoid  which,  the  roots  fhould  be 
frequently  turned,  while  they  remain  in  this  ftove, 
and  the  fires  muft  be  properly  regulated.  If  fome 
trials  are  made  by  fixing  a  good  thermometer  in  the 
room,  the  neceffary  heat  may  be  better  afcertamed 
than  can  be  done  any  other  way  -,  but  this  will  require 
to  be  greater  at  fome  times  than  at  others,  according 
as  the  roots  are  more  or  lels  iycculent,  or  the  wea¬ 
ther  more  or  lefs  cold  or  damp  *,  but  it  will  always 
be  better  to  have  the  heat  rather  lels  than  over  hot ; 
for,  though  the  roots  may  require  a  longer  time  to 
dry  with  a  flow  heat,  yet  the  colour  will  be  better. 
When  the  roots  are  properly  dried  in  this  ftove,  they 
muft  be  carried  to  the  pounding- houfe,  where  they 
muft  be  reduced  to  powder  in  the  manner  before  re¬ 
lated  but  whether  it  is  neceffary  to  feparate  the  r^raps 
from  the  gemeens,  as  is  now  pradtifed  by  me  Dutch, 
the  confumers  of  Madder  will  be  better  judges  than 

There"  has  been  fome  obje&ions  of  late  mentioned  to 
the  introducing,  or  rather  retrieving  the  culture  of 
Madder  in  England,  which  it  may  be  proper  here  to 
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take  notice  of,  left  they  ffiould  have  fo  much  weight 
as  to  prevent  many  peribns  from  engaging  in  it.  The 
firft  which  has  been  generally  ftarted  is,  that  the  land 
in  this  country  is  not  fo  well  adapted  for  growing 
Madder  as  that  in  Holland :  to  which  I  can  with 
truth  affirm,  that  there  are  vaft  tradls  of  land  here 
much  better  adapted  for  producing  Madder  than  the 
belt  land  in  Zealand  ;  and  from  the  experience  which 
I  have' had  of  its  growth,  will  produce  a  greater  crop. 
Another  objection  which  I  have  heard,  was  the  la¬ 
bour  in  Holland  being  cheaper  than  in  England.  The 
Dutch  will  always  underfell  us,  fo  confequently  will 
maintain  this  branchof  trade;  but  this  is  certainly  a  great 
miftake :  for  though  the  labourers  employed  in  cul¬ 
tivating  Madder  may  not  earn  fo  great  wages  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  paid  in  England,  fure  I  am,  that  the  difference 
between  an  expert  Engliffi  labourer  and  that  of  the 
beft  Dutchman,  in  the  ploughing,  hoeing,  planting, 
&c.  of  Madder,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  their 
pay ;  for  I  am  fure  a  good  Engliffi  gardener  or  plough¬ 
man  will  do  more  bufinefs,  and  perform  it  better,  in 
four  days,  than  the  beft  workman  in  Holland  can  do 
in  fix.  What  I  now  fay  is  greatly  within  compafs, 
from  my  own  knowledge  fo  that,  fuppofing  we  were 
to  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  now  pradlifed  by  the 
Dutch,  this  could  be  noobjedtion  to  the  cultivating  of 
Madder ;  but  we  ffiall  foon  find  ways  of  performing 
the  molt  laborious  part,  at  much  lefs  expence,  by 
means  of  the  hoeing  plough,  which  may  be  ufed  to 
great  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  Madder,  whereby 
the  expence  will  be  much  leffened  •,  and,  when  once 
this  is  well  eftablifhed  in  England,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  great  improvements  will  be  made  both 
in  the  culture  and  method  of  preparing  the  commo¬ 
dity  for  ufe. 

There  has  been  objedtions  made  againft  farther  trials 
of  growing  Madder,  becaufe  fome  who  have  engaged 
in  it  have  not  fucceeded :  but  in  anfwer  to  this^  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  their  ill  fuccefs  was  owing  to 
a  want  of  fkill.  Some  of  them  continued  to  plant 
repeated  crops  of  Madder  on  the  fame  fpot  of  ground, 
till  the  roots  became  fo  fmall,  as  fcarce  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  digging  up  ;  and  here  it  is  proper  to  obferve, 
that  Madder  ffiould  not  be  planted  on  the  fame  land, 
till  after  an  interval  of  feven  or  eight  years  ;  during 
which  interval  the  ground  may  be  fown  with  any 
fort  of  grain,  or  kitchen  vegetables,  which  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  to  great  advantage  after  Madder,  becaufe  the 
land  will  be  wrought  fo  deep.  The  Dutch  always 
fow  grain  upon  their  Madder  ground  in  the  intervals 
of  four  years,  and  have  great  crops  from  it ;  and 
they  are  obliged,  from  the  fcarcity  of  land  fit  for 
this  purpofe,  to  plant  the  fame  ground  after  an  inter¬ 
val  of  four  yeaas ;  but,  as  we  are  not  under  the  fame 
neceffity,  it  will  be  much  better  to  ftay  eight  years, 
for  the  roots  of  Madder  are  very  fimilar  to°  thofe  of 
Afparagus,  and  draw  much  the  fame  nouriffiment 
from  the  ground ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  when 
Afparagus  roots  are  dug  up,  which  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  three  years,  if  the  fame  is  planted  with  Afparagus 
again  in  a  few  years,  it  will  not  thrive  equal  to  that 
which  is  planted  on  ground  upon  which  Alparaoris 
has  not  grown  for  feveral  years ;  and  this  is  always 
found  to  be  the  cafe  even  in  kitchen-gardens  near 
London,  where,  by  the  well  working  and  frequent 
dunging  the  ground,  it  may  be  fuppofed  changed  in 
three  or  four  years,  more  than  the  fields  can  poffibly 
be  in  eight  or  ten. 

Madder  ffiould  not  be  planted  in  very  rich  duno-ed 
land,  for  in  fuch  there  will  be  very  large  haulm,  but 
the  roots  will  not  be  in  proportion  ;  and,  where  there 
is  much  dung  or  fea-coal  affies,  the  Madder  roots 
will  be  of  a  darker  colour,  as  it  will  alfo  where  it  is 
-cultivated  in  the  ftnokeof  London,  which  is  likewife 
the  cafe  with  Liquorice ;  for  that  which  grows  in  a 
landy  loam  at  a  diftance  from  London,  is  always  much 
righter  and  clearer  than  that  which  grows  in  the  rich 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
n  Zealand  the  Madder  is  principally  cultivated  by 


the  kitchen-gardeners,  who,  in  the  change  j^f  the 
crops,  do  every  fourth  or  fifth  year  plant  the  Mac ' 
der  upon  the  fame  ground  again,  in  like  manner  ; 
the  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  plai 
Afparagus  for  forcing  in  winter  upon  hot-beds.  An 
as  they  have  public  kilns  in  Holland  for  drying  c 
the  Madder  roots,  fo  they  know  the  ex  pence  of  mi 
nufadturing  the  commodity  for  fale,  which  rendei 
the  cultivation  fure  and  eafy  to  them. 

If  the  cultivation  of  Madder  is  carried  on  properl 
in  England,  it  will  employ  a  great  number  of  hanc 
from  the  time  harveft  is  over,  till  the  fprino-  of  th 
year,  which  is  generally  a  dead  time  for  labourer 
and  hereby  the  pariffies  may  be  eafed  of  the  poor 
rate,  which  is  a  confideration  worthy  of  public  a: 
tention. 

RUB  US.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  614.  tab.  385.  Lir 
Gen.  Plant.  557.  [This  plant  is  fo  called,  of  the  re 
colour  of  the  fruit  before  it  comes  to  maturity.]  Th 
Bramble  or  Rafpberry-buffi  ;  in  French,  Ronce. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf, \  whic, 
is  cut  into  five  fpear-fhaped  fegments  \  it  hath  five  roundij. 
petals ,  and  a  great  number  of  ftamina  which  are  inferie , 
in  the  empalement ,  and  are  floor  ter  than  the  petals ,  ter 
minated  by  roundifh  compreffed  fummits ,  with  a  great  num 
ber  of  germ  cn,  having  fmall  hair-like  Jlyles  on  the  fide  oj 
the  germen,  crowned  by  a  fingle permanent  ftigma.  The  ger 
men  afterward  becomes  a  berry  compofed  of  many  acini  col 
Idled  into  a  head ,  each  having  one  cell ,  in  which  is  con 
tained  one  oblong  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fedtion  0. 
Linnaeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plant: 
whofe  flowers  have  many  ftamina  which  are  inferted  ir 
the  empalement,  and  many  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rubus  ( Fruticofus )  foliis  quinato-digitatis  ternatif 
que,  caule  petiolifque  aculeatis.  Flor.  Suec.  409, 
Bramble  or  Blackberry  with  hand-floaped  leaves ,  having 
five  and  three  lobes ,  and  the  foot-flalk  and  branches 
prickly.  Rubus  vulgaris  five  Rubus  frudlu  nigro. 
C.  B.  P.  479.  The  common  Blackberry. 

2.  Rubus  ( Cfijius )  foliis  ternatis  fubnudis  lateralibus bi- 
lobis  caule  aculeato.  Hort.  Cliff.  192.  Bramble  with 
naked  trifoliate  leaves  and  a  prickly  flalk.  Rubus  repens 
frudlu  casfio.  C.  B.  P.  479.  The  Dewberry. 

3.  Rubus  ( Ideeus )  foliis  quinato-pinnatis  ternatifque, 
caule  aculeato,  petiolis  canaliculatis.  Flor.  Suec.  408. 
Bramble  with  winged  leaves ,  having  five  and  three  lobes , 
a  prickly  flalk ,  and  channelled  foot-ftalks.  Rubus  Idsus 
fpinofis.  C.  B.  P.  479.  Prickly  Rafpberry. 

4.  Rubus  ( Glabro )  foliis  ternatis  fubtus  tomentofis,  caule 
glabro.  Rafpberry  with  trifoliate  leaves ,  which  are  woolly 
on  their  under  fide ,  and  have  a  fmooth  flalk.  Rubus 
Idmus  kevis.  C.  B.  P.  479.  The  fmooth  Rafpberry. 

5.  Rubus  {Occident alls)  foliis  quinato-pinnatis  ternatil- 
que,  caule  aculeato,  petiolis  teretibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  493.  Bramble  with  winged  leaves  having  five  and 
three  lobes,  a  prickly  flalk,  and  taper  floot-jlalks.  Rubus 
Idteus  frudlu  nigro,  Virginianus.  Hort.  Elth.  327. 1 
Virginia  Rafpberry  with  a  black  fruit. 

6.  Rubus  ( Odoratus )  foliis  fimplicibus  palmatis,  caule  1 
inermi  multifolio  multifloro.  Hort.  Cliff.  192.  Rafp- 1 
berry  with  fingle  hand-fhaped  leaves ,  and  an  unarmed  flalk  | 
having  many  leaves  and  flowers.  Rubus  odoratus.  1 
Cornut.  153.  Sweet  Canada  Rafpberry ,  commonly  called* 
flowering  Rafpberry. 

7.  Rubus  ( Hifpidus )  foliis  ternatis  nudis,  caulibus  peti-J 

int. 

and 

ftalks. 

8.  Rubus  ( Saxatillus )  foliis  ternatis  nudis,  flagellis  reT 
pentibus  herbaceis.  Flor.  Suec.  41 1.  Bramble  with  1 
naked  trifoliate  leaves ,  and  creeping  herbaceous  flalks.j 
Chamserubus  faxatillus.  C.  B.  P.  no.  Dwarf  Rock, j 
Bramble. 


olifque  hifpidus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI 

naked  leaves  growing  by  threes , 
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hairy  ftalks  and  foot- 1 


9.  Rubus  ( Ardlicus )  foliis  ternatis,  caule  inermi  uni- 
floro.  Flor.  Suec.  412.  Bramble  with  trifoliate  leaves , 
and  an  tinarmed  flalk  having  one  flower.  Rubus  humi- 

lis, 
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s,  flore  purpureo.  Buxb.  Cent.  p.  13.  Dwarf  Bram- 
le  with  a  purple  flower . 

Rubus  {Chamnemorus)  foliis  fimphcibus  lobatis,  cau- 
e  unifloro.  Flor.  Suec.  413.  Bramble  withfingle  leaves 
aving  lobes ,  and  a  ftalk  bearing  one  flower.  Chamm- 
norus.  Cluf.  Hift.  xi8.  The  Dwarf  Mulberry ,  or 

Cloudberry.  r  ...  r 

Rubus  (Dalibarda)  folns  fimplicibus  cordatis  indi¬ 
es  crenatis,  fcapo  aphyllo  unifloro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

708.  Bramble  with  fingle,  heart-fhaped,  undivided  leaves, 
md  one  flower  on  each  fialk. 

fhe  hrft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  banks, 
ind  in  hedges,  in  moil  parts  of  England,  fo  is  not 
-ultivated  in  gardens ;  this  is  fo  well  known  as  _  to 
need  no  delcription.  Of  this  there  are  the  following 

1  The  common  Bramble  with  white  fruit,  which  was 
found  in  a  hedge  near  Oxford  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart. 
The  branches  of  this  fort  are  covered  with  a  light 
cxreen  bark  •,  the  leaves  are  of  a  brighter  green  than 
the  common  fort,  and  the  fruit  is  white,  but  it  fel- 
dom  produces  fruit  in  gardens.  _  _  . 

2.  The  Bramble  without  thorns;  this  is  in  every  re- 
'peft  like  the  firft,  but  the  branches  and  foot-ftalks 
nave  no  thorns. 

0.  The  Bramble  withe  legant  cut  leaves  •,  this  differs 
from  the  firft  in  the  leaves,  being  finely  cut. 

4.  The  Bramble  with  double  flowers  this  differs  from 

the  firft  in  having  very  double  flowers,  fo  is  frequent¬ 
ly  planted  in  gardens  for  ornament.  _  . 

5.  The  Bramble  with  variegated  leaves.  This  is  by 

fome  preferved  in  gardens,  but  is  very  apt  to  become 
plain,  if  planted  in  good  ground.  i 

Thefe  forts  are  eafily  propaged  by  laying  down  their 
branches,  which  will  put  out  roots  at  every  joint  very 
freely.  They  may  be  tranfplanted  any  time  from 
September  to  March,  and  will  grow  in  almoft  any 

foil  or  fituation.  ,  , 

The  fecond  fort  hath  weaker  trailing  ftalks  than  the 
h -ft ;  the  leaves  are  trifoliate,  and  the  lobes  are  larger 
than  thole  of  the  other  ;  the  fruit  is  fmalier,  the  acini 
larger,  and  but  few  in  each  fruit,  which  are  of  a 
deeper  black  colour.  This  grows  naturally  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  known  by  the  title  of  Dewberry, 

The  third  fort  is  the  Rafpberry,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  woods  in  the  northern  parts  of  England, 
but  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  fruit,  which  fup- 
plies  the  table  at  the  feafon  when  they  are  ripe. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this,  one  with  a 
red,  and  the  other  with  a  white  fruit,  and  the  third 
generally  produces  two  crops  of  fruit  annually  ;  the 
firft  ripens  in  July,  and  the  fecond  in  October,  but 
thofe  of  the  latter  feafon  have  feldom  much  flavour. 
Thefe  are  accidental  varieties,  but  the  fourth  fort  I 
believe  to  be  a  diftinft  lpecies,  for  the  leaves  are  tri¬ 
foliate,  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  wool¬ 
ly  on  thei? under  fide,  and  the  branches  and  ftalks 
have  no  thorns.  This  produces  ^but  few  fruit,  and 
thofe  are  fmall,  which  has  occanoned  its  being  ne- 

The  Rafpberry  is  generally  propagated  by  fuckers, 
though  I  fhould  prefer  fuch  plants  as  are  raffed  by 
layers,  becaufe  they  will  be  better  rooted,  and  not  fo 
liable  to  fend  out  fuckers  as  the  other,  which  generally 
produce  fuch  quantities  of  fuckers  from  their  roots, 
as  to  fill  the  ground  in  a  year  or  two  ;  and  where  they 
are  not  carefully  taken  off  or  thinned,  will  caufe.  the 
fruit  to  be  fmall,  and  in  lefs  quantities ;  efpecially 
when  the  plants  are  placed  near  each  other,  which  is 
too  often  the  cafe,  for  there  are  few  perfons  who  al¬ 
low  thefe  plants  fufficient  room. 

In  preparing  thefe  plants,  their  fibres  fhould  be  fttort- 
ened  ;  but  the  buds  which  are  placed  at  a  fmall  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  ftera  of  the  plant,  muft  not  be  cut  off, 
becaufe  thofe  produce  the  new  fhoots  the  following 
fummer.  Thefe  plants  fhould  be  planted  about  two 
feet  afunder  in  the  rows,  and  four  or  five  feet  diftance 
row  from  row  ;  for  if  they  planted  too  clofe,  their 
fruit  is  never  fo  fair,  nor  will  ripen  fo  kindly,  as  when 
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they  have  room  for  the  air  to  pafs  between  the  rows. 
The  foil  in  which  they  thrive  beft,  is  a  frefh  ftrong 
loam,  for  in  warm  light  ground  they  do  not  produce 
fo  great  plenty  of  fruit,  for  they  naturally  grow  in 
cold  land  and  in  fhade  •,  therefore  when  they  are 
planted  in  a  warm  fituation  and  a  light  foil,  they  do 
not  fucceed. 

The  feafon  for  drefling  them  is  in  October,  at  which 
time  all  the  old  wood  that  produced  fruit  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fummer,  fhould  be  cut  down  below  the  lur- 
face  of  the  ground,  and  the  young  fhoots  of  the  fame 
year  muft  be  fhortened  to  about  two  feet  in  length  •, 
then  the  fpaces  between  the  rows  fhould  be  well  dug, 
to  encourage  their  roots ;  if  you  bury  a  very  little 
rotten  dung  therein,  it  will  make  them  fhoot  vigo- 
roufly  the  fummer  following,  and  their  fruit  will  be 
much  fairer.  During  the  fummer  feafon  they  fhould 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  which,  with  the  before- 
mentioned  culture,  is  all  the  management  they  will 
require  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  make  new  plantations 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  becaufe  when  the  plants 
are  fuffered  to  remain  long,  they  will  produce  few 

and  fmall  fruit.  . 

The  Virginian  flowering  Rafpberry,  is  commonly 
propagated  in  the  nurferies  as  a  flowering  fhrub.  The 
flowers  of  this  fort  are  as  large  as  fmall  Rofes,  and 
there  is  a  fucceffion  of  them  for  two  months  or  more, 
fo  that  they  make  an  agreeable  variety  during  their 
continuance.  This  fort  frequently  produces  fruit  in 
England,  which  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fort,  and  have  little  flavour.  Thefe  ripen  in 
September  or  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  Virginian  Rafpberry  rifes  with  purplifh  ftalks  a 
little  higher  than  the  common  fort  •,  the  leaves  are  of 
a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their 
under  ;  their  foot-ftalks  are  taper  ;  the  fruit  is  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Blackberry,  and  are  of  a 
deep  black  when  ripe  ;  the  fruit  has  little  flavour ,  fo 
the  plants  are  never  cultivated  for  their  fruit  here.  It 

ripens  late  in  autumn.  . 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  rocky  hills  in 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  and  moft  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  This  hath  trailing  herba¬ 
ceous  ftalks,  which  put  out  roots  at  their  joints, 
whereby  it  propagates  in  plenty  ;  the  leaves  are  trifo¬ 
liate,  the  lobes  are  large,  and  of  a  lucid  green ;  the 
fruit  are  fmall,  fo  not  worth  cultivating. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Siberia  this  hath  an  upright  ftalk  about  three 
inches  high,  garnifhed  with  fmall  trifoliate  leaves  ; 
the  ftalk  Is  terminated  by  one  purple  flower,  which  is 
fucceeded  by  a  fmall  red  fruit,  having  the  feent  and 
flavour  of  Strawberries.  This  plant  grows  naturally 
upon  moffy  bogs,  fo  cannot  be  cultivated  to  any  pur- 
pofe  on  dry  ground,  and  is  preferved  in  a  few  gardens 

for  the  fake  of  variety.  , 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  fome  of  the  high- 
eft  hills  in  the  "north  of  England  and  Scotland,  alfo 
upon  high  boggy  places  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  plant  cannot  be  tranfplanted  into  gar¬ 
dens  fo  as  to  thrive  ;  the  ftalks  rile  about  fix  or  eight 
inches  high,  and  are  generally  garnifhed  with  two 
lobated  leaves,  Handing  at  a  diftance  from  each  otner. 
The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  Angle  flower,  which  is 
fucceeded  by  a  fmall  black  fruit,  not  much  unlike 
that  of  the  Dewberry,  and  is  by  fome  perfons  much 
efteemed  •,  the  red  and  black  game  feed  much  upon 

it  in  the  feafon.  „  .  _  ,  •  , 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada  ;  it  has 
a  creeping  herbaceous  root,  lending  out  trai  ing  er 
baceous  ftalks,  which  frequently  put  out  roots ;  the 
leaves  are  for  the  moft  part  compofed .of  three  heart- 
fhaped  lobes,  which  are  veined  and  hairy  ;  the  flowers 
have  five  white  petals :  the  flowers  are  male  and  fe¬ 
male  on  the  fame  plant,  and  the  fruit  is  fomewhat 

R  ImBEck  I  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  878.  Obelifco- 
theca.  Vaill.  Aft.  Par.  1720.  Bobartia.  Pet.  Muf. 
Dwarf  Sunflower,  vulgb. 
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The  Characters  are, 

It.  hath  female  and  hermaphrodite  florets  inclofed  in  one 
common  empalement ,  compofed  of  two  orders  of  leaves , 
the  ifcales  of  which  are  plain,  broad ,  and  fhort.  I" he 
rays  or  border  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  female  half 
florets ,  which  are  ftretched  out  on  one  fide  like  a  tongue , 
and  end  with  two  or  three  indentures  ;  thefe  have  ger- 
men  fitting  upon  proper  receptacles ,  but  have  neither 
flyle  or  ft  ami  no.,  and.  are  barren.  The  hermaphrodite 
florets  are  tubulous ,  funnel-fhaped,  and  indented  in  five 
parts  at  the  brim.  They  have  five  fhort  hair -like  Jiami- 
na  in  each ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits ,  and  ager- 
men  fitting  in  the  common  empalement ,  having  a  flender 
ftyle  crozvned  by  a  reflexed  ftigma ,  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  ger  men  afterward  become  Jingle ,  oblong ,  four-corner¬ 
ed  feeds ,  crowned  by  their  proper  cup ,  which  has  four 
indentures. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  dais,  which  includes  the 
plants  whofe  flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
fruitful  florets,  and  female  barren  half  florets. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rudbeckia  ( Hirta )  foliis  indivifis  fpatulato-ovatis, 
radii  petalis  emarginatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  907.  Rud¬ 
beckia  with  oval ,  fpattle-fhaped,  undivided  leaves ,  and 
the  petals  of  the  rays  indented.  Chryfanthemum  hele- 
nii  folio,  umbone  floris,  grandiufcula  prominente. 
Pluk.  Aim.  99.  tab.  242.  Corn  Mary  gold  with  an 
Elecampane  leaf ,  and  a  large  prominent  middle  to  the  flow¬ 
er ,  commonly  called  Dwarf  American  Sunflower. 

2.  Rudbeckia  ( Purpurea )  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  al ter¬ 
ms  indivifis,  petalis  radii  bifidis.  Flor.  Virg.  104. 
Rudbeckia  with  oval ,  fpear-fhaped ,  undivided  leaves , 
placed  alternate,  and  the  petals  of  the  ray  bifid.  Chry¬ 
fanthemum  Americanum,  doronici  folio,  flore  per- 
fici  coloris,  umbone  magno  prominente  ex  atro  pur- 
pureo  viridi  &  aureo  fulgente.  Pluk.  Aim.  99.  Ame¬ 
rican  Corn  Marygold  with  a  Leopardfbane  leaf  a  Peach- 
coloured  flower ,  and  a  large  prominent  middle  of  a  dark 
purple ,  green,  and  flowing  gold  colour ,  commonly  called 
Dwarf  Carolina  Sunflower. 

3.  Rudbeckia  ( Triloba )  foliis  fpatulatis,  caulinis  qui- 
bufdam  trilobis,  ramis  indivifis.  Hort.  Upfal.  269. 
Rudbeckia  with  under  leaves  fpattle-fhaped,  and  the  upper 
ones  with  three  lobes.  Chryfanthemum  cannabinum 
Virginianum  hirfutum,  difco  magno,  petalis  aureis 
radiato.  Pluk.  Aim.  100.  tab.  22.  fig.  2.  Virginian 
Hemp  Agrimony,  with  a  large  dijk  to  the  flower ,  and  the 
petals  of  the  rays  of  a  gold  colour. 

4.  Rudbeckia  ( Laciniata )  foliis  inferioribus  compofitis 
acute  dentatis,  caulinis  fimplicibus  integris  dentatif- 
que.  Rudbeckia  with  compound ,  indented,  lower  leaves , 
thofe  upon  the  Jlalks  Jingle ,  entire,  and  indented.  Corona 
folis  foliis  amplioribus  laciniatis.  Tourn,  Inft.  R.  H. 
490.  Sunflower  with  large  jagged  leaves. 

5.  Rudbeckia  ( gfuinata )  foliis  omnibus  quinatis,  acute 
dentatis  exterioribus  trilobatis.  Rudbeckia  with  all  the 
leaves  compofed  of  five  lobes  which  are  fharply  indented, 
and  the  outer  ones  divided  into  three.  Corona  folis  foliis 
anguftioribus  laciniatis.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.H.  490.  Sun¬ 
flower  with  narrow  jagged  leaves. 

6.  Rudbeckia  ( Digitalis )  foliis  inferioribus  compofitis, 
caulinis  quinatis  ternatifque,  fummis  fimplicibus. 
Rudbeckia  with  compound  lower  leaves ,  thofe  on  theftalks 
quinquefcliate  and  trifoliate ,  and  the  top  ones  fingle.  Obe- 
lifcotheca  petalis  florum  peranguftis  longis,  foliis  di- 
gitatis,  caule  glabro  ferrugineo.  Amman.  Sunflower 

'  with  long  narrow  petals  to  the  flower,  hand-Jhaped  leaves, 

and  a  ftnooth  iron-coloured  ftalk. 

7.  Rudbeckia  ( Anguftifolia )  foliis  oppofitis  integerri- 
mis.  Gron.  Virg.  1S1.  Rudbeckia  with  linear  entire 
leaves  placed  oppofite. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  feveral 
other  parts  of  North  America.  The  root  of  this  will 
continue  four  or  five  years,  but  uhlefs  there  is  care 
taken  to  fhelter  it  in  winter,  the  plants  are  fometimes 
deftroyed  by  cold  or  too  much  wet.  This  fort  fends 
out  heads  by  which  it  may  be  propagated  ;  the  leaves 
are  oblong,,  oval,  and  hairy  ;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  and  have  one  or  two  leaves  near  the 
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bottom.  The  foot-ftalk  which  fupports  the  flower 
is  naked  near  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  terminated  by 
one  pretty  large  yellow  flower,  fliaped  fomewhat  like 
the  Sunflower,  from  whence  it  was  titled  Dwarf  Sun 
flower.  The  petals  or  rays  of  the  flower  are  very 
ftiff,  and  are  (lightly  indented  at  their  points ;  th( 
middle  or  difle  of  the  flower  is  very  prominent,  py 
ramidal,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  Thefe  flower 
are  of  long  duration  ;  I  have  frequently  obferved  on< 
flower  has  continued  in  beauty  near  fix  weeks,  anc 
as  the  plants  produce  many  flowers,  fo  there  is  a  fuc 
ceflion  of  them  on  the  fame  plant,  from  the  middl< 
of  July  till  the  froft  puts  a  ftop  to  them,  which  ren 
ders  them  more  valuable.  This  fort  will  fometime 
produce  good  feeds  in  England,  when  the  feafons  an 
very  favourable  ;  but  they  are  generally  propagatec 
here  by  offsets  or  flips,  unlefs  when  good  leeds  can  bt 
procured  from  America,  .The  beft  time  to  feparatt 
the  offsets  is  in  the  fpring,  becaufe  the  plants  continui 
to  flower  fo  late  in  autumn,  as  to  render  it  imprafti 
cable  to  perform  it  till  the  fpring,  fo  that  the  flips  wil 
flower  but  weak  the  fame  year.  The  plants  will  live 
abroad  in  the  open  air  through  the  winter,  if  they  art 
planted  in  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation  ;  but  it  wil 
always  be  prudent  to  (belter  two  or  three  plants  un-l 
der  a  common  hot-bed  frame  in  winter  to  prefervJ 
the  kind,  becaufe  in  very  fevere  winters  they  areofterj 
killed. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  andalfc 
in  Virginia.  This  is  a  perennial  plant  like  the  former, 
but  very  rarely  produces  feeds  in  England  ;  nor  dc 
the  plants  put  out  heads  whereby  it  may  be  propa 
gated  like  the  other,  fo  that  it  is  at  prefent  not  very 
common  here.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  longer  and 
broader  than  ,  thofe  of  the  other,  and  are  fmooth, 
having  three  veins  •,  the  ftalks  which  fupport  the 
flowers  are  taller,  and  have  two  or  three  narrow  leaves 
on  each,  which  are  placed  alternate  :  on  the  top  is 
one  flower  with  long,  narrow.  Peach-coloured  petals, 
which  are  reflexed  ;  the  middle  or  difk  of  herma¬ 
phrodite  florets  is  very  prominent,  and  of  a  dark 
purple  colour,  but  the  fummits  upon  the  ftamina  be¬ 
ing  of  a  gold  colour,  adds  a  luftre  to  the  other.  This 
fort  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other, 
by  fheltering  of  it  in  winter ;  it  flowers  at  the  fame 
feafon,  but  the  flowers  are  not  of  fo  long  duration  as: 
thofe  of  the  former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  North 
America;  this  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  in  warm 
fummers  perfects  its  feeds  in  England  ;  the  lower 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  divided  into  three  lobes,  but 
thofe  upon  the  ftalks  are  undivided  ;  they  are  hairy, 
and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort ;  the  ftalks' 
branch  out  on  their  fides,  and  are  better  garnilhed 
with  leaves  than  either  of  the  other.  The  flowers  are 
very  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  are  lmaller ;  the 
plants  will  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  ini 
mild  feafons,  and  may  be  propagated  by  (lips  or  heads;! 
but  the  beft  way  is  to  raife  the  plants  from  feeds,  be¬ 
caufe  thofe  will  flower  much  better  than  fuch  as  are!* 
procured  by  flips  ;  the  fecond  year  the  feedling  plants;! 
will  flower,  and  produce  ripe  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  mod  parts  of 
North  America,  and  has  been  lone;  an  inhabitant  in 
the  European  gardens,  where  it  was  generally  known 
by  the  title  of  Sunflower.  The  root  of  this  is  peren-' 
nial,  but  the  ftalk  is  annual ;  the  lower  leaves  are; 
compofed  of  five  broad  lobes,  which  are  deeply  cut  in¬ 
to  acute  points,  and  fome  of  them  are  jagged  almoft^ 
to  the  midrib  ;  the  outer  lobe  is  frequently  cut  into-, 
three  deep  fegments.  Tin;  ftalks  rife  (even  or  eight 
feet  high,  and  divide  upward  into  feveral  branches ; 
they  are  fmooth,  green,  and  garnifhed  with  Angle! 
leaves,  which  are  oval  and  heart-fhaped  ;  fome  of! 
thefe  are  indented  on  their  edges,  others  are  entire.| 
The  foot-ftalks  which  fuftain  the  flowers  are  naked,! 
and  terminated  by  a  fingle  flower  with  yellow  petals;? 
or  rays,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Sunflower,  butl 
fmaller.  This  does  not  produce  feeds  here,  but  isj 
eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  in  the  firnel 

manner} 
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manner  as  the  perennial  Sunflower.  It  is  very  hardy- 
in  refpecl  to  cold,  but  loves  a  moift  foil. 

The  fifth  fort  has  a  perennial  root  like  the  former, 
and  is  a  native  of  the  fame  country.  This  hath 
inooth  green  ftalks,  which  rife  higher  than  thole  of 
the  former  •,  the  leaves  are  all  compofed  of  five  lobes 
which  are  much  narrower,  and  end  with  fliarper 
points  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  very  acute- 
y  indented  on  their  Tides.  The  flowers  are  fmaller, 
and  the  petals  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort, 
but  appear  at  the  fame  feafon.  It  is  equally  hardy 
with  the  former,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the 
lame  way. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  and 
alfo  in  Siberia,  from  both  which  countries  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  feeds.  This  hath  a  perennial  root  like 
the  two  former ;  the  leaves  at  bottom  are  compofed 
of  leven  or  nine  lobes,  fome  of  which  are  entire,  and 
others  are  jagged  to  the  midrib,  they  are  of  a  dark 
green  and  fmooth  •,  the  ftalks  rife  fix  feet  high,  and 
divide  into  many  branches.  They  are  of  a  purple  or 
iron  colour,  and  are  very  fmooth  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed 
with  leaves,  which  toward  the  bottom  are  hand-fliaped, 
and  compofed  of  five  lobes  ;  higher  up  they  have  but 
three,  and  at  the  top  the  leaves  are  Angle.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  two  former  forts,  but 
are  of  the  fame  fhape  and  colour. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia.  This 
hath  a  perennial  root ;  the  ftalks  rife  four  or  five  feet 
high  •,  the  leaves  are  narrow,  fmooth,  and  placed  op- 
pofite  ;  the  rays  of  the  flowel-  are  long,  yellow,  and 
are  twelve  in  number  •,  the  difk  of  male  florets  are  of 
a  dark  red,  and  the  fcales  of  the  empalement  fpread, 
and  are  almoft  awl-fhaped. 

Thefe  four  laft  mentioned  forts  may  be  propagated  in 
plenty,  by  parting  of  their  roots  •,  the  belt  time  for 
this  is  in  October,  when  the  ftalks  will  begin  to  decay, 
for  if  they  are  removed  in  the  fpring,  they  will  not 
produce  many  flowers  the  fame  year.  They  love  a 
moift  foil,  and  Ihould  be  allowed  room,  for  if  they 
are  too  near  other  plants,  they  will  rob  them  of  their 
nourifhment  and  deftroy  them.  They  are  proper  fur¬ 
niture  for  large  gardens,  where  they  may  be  allowed 
room,  or  in  walks  round  fields,  becaufe  they  require 
little  culture. 

U  ELL  I  A.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  12.  tab.  2.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  702. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which  \ 
is  cut  into  five  narrow  -acute  fegments  at  the  top ,  which 
are  eredi.  It  has  one  petal ,  with  a  tube  the  length  of  the 

cup ,  which  fpreads  and  inclines  at  the  neck ,  hut  the  brini 
fpreads  open ,  where  it  is  cut  into  five  fegments ,  the  two 
upper  being  large  and  reflex cd.  It  hath  four  ftamina  fi- 
tuated  in  the  fpreading,  part  of  the  tube ,  connected  in 
pairs ,  terminated  by  Jhort  fummits ,  and  a  roundifh  ger- 
men  fupporting  a  fiender  fltyle ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  ftigrna. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  taper  capfule ,  pointed  at 
each  end ,  having  two  cells ,  inclofing  roundifh  compreffed 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhort  fta¬ 
mina,  and  the  feeds  are  included  in  a  capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Ruellia  ( Tuberofa )  foliis  ovatis  crenatis,  peduncu- 
lis  bifloris.  Ruellia  with  oval  crenated  leaves,  and  foot- 
ftalks  bearing  two  flowers.  Ruellia  humilis,  fiore  cae- 
ruleo,  afp'nodeli  radice.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  12.  Dwarf 
Ruellia,  with  a  blue  flower  and  an  Afphodel  root. 

!.*  Ruellia  (. Strepens )  foliis  petiolatis,  floribus  verticil- 
lads  fubfefiilibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  178.  Ruellia  with 
leaves  having  foot-ftalks,  and  flowers  growing  in  whorls, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Ruellia  ftrepens,  capitulis 
comofis.  Hort.  Elth.  328.  Snapping  Ruellia  with  hairy 
heads. 

3.  Ruellia  ( Clandeftina )  foliis  petiolatis,  pedunculis 
longis  fubdivifts  nudis.  Lin.  Hort.  Upfal.  179.  Ru¬ 
ellia  with  leaves  having  foot-ftalks,  and  long  naked  foot- 
ftalks  to  the  flowers ,  which  are  divided.  Ruellia  cap- 


fulis  teretibus.  Elort.  Elth.  328.  P^uellia  with  taper 
capfules. 

4.  Ruellia  ( Crifpa )  foliis  fuberenatis  lanceolato- ova¬ 
tis,  capitulis  ovatis,  foliofis  hifpidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
635.  Ruellia  with  oval  fpear-floaped  leaves  which  are 
fomewhat  crenated,  oval  pods,  and  prickly,  hairy,  fmall 
leaves. 

5.  Ruellia  ( Paniculata )  foliis  integerrimis  pedunculis 
dichotomis  lateralibus  calycibus  feflilibus,  lacinia  fu- 
prema  majore.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  885.  Ruellia  with  en¬ 
tire  fleaves,  a  forked  ftalk,  and  the  upper  fegment  of 
the  flower  large.  Speculum  veneris  majus  impatiens. 
Sloan.  Hift.  Jam.  1.  p.  158. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  iflands  in 
the  Weft-Indies  •,  the  roots  of  this  are  compofed  of 
many  fwelling  flefhy  tubers,  which  run  deep  into  the 
ground,  and  are  like  thofe  of  the  Day  Lily,  but 
fmaller.  The  ftalk  riles  about  four  or  five  inches 
high,  and  fends  out  two  or  three  fhort  fide  branches, 
which  are  garniflied  with  leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  fome 
of  thefe  are  fmall  and  fhaped  like  a  fpatula,  others  are 
much  larger ;  they  have  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  are  a 
little  crenated  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  fide,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ftalk  ;  thofe 
on  the  fide  have  two  flowers  upon  each  foot-ftalk, 
which  come  out  oppofite  at  each  joint,  but  thofe  at 
the  top  fuftain  three.  The  flowers  have  narrow  tubes 
about  an  inch  long,  then  they  fpread  out  to  a  fort  of 
bell-lhape,  and  at  the  top  they  are  cut  into  five  ob- 
tufe  fegments,  which  are  large  and  fpread  open  •,  they 
are  of  a  fine  blue,  but  of  fhort  duration,  each  flower 
feldom  lafting  in  beauty  one  day  •,  after  the  flower 
fades,  the  germen  becomes  a  taper  pod  one  inch  and 
a  half  long,  having  two  cells,  which,  when  ripe,  burft 
with  a  touch,  and  call  out  the  feeds  to  a  diftance.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the  beginning  of 
September. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  the  root 
of  this  is  fibrous  and  perennial ;  the  ftalks  rife  about 
a  foot  high,  they  are  four-cornered,  and  have  two 
longitudinal  furrows,  one  on  each  fide  ;  the  joints  are 
three  or  four  inches  afunder,  at  each  ftand  two  oval 
leaves  upon  very  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  each  fide,  two  or 
three  rifling  from  the  fame  point,  fitting  very  clofe  to 
the  ftalks  ;  they  are  fmall  and  of  a  pale  purple  co¬ 
lour,  but  are  very  fugacious  ;  they  open  early  in  the 
morning,  but  are  gone  by  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  taper  pods, 
furrounded  by  the  hairy  fegments  of  the  empalement. 
It  flowers  and  perfedts  its  feeds  about  the  fame  time 
as  the  former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies; 
this  hath  a  perennial  root,  compofed  of  many  flefhy 
fibres;  the  leaves  and  ftalks  lie  clofe  to  the  ground; 
the  ftalks  grow  five  or  fix  inches  high ;  the  leaves  are 
placed  by  pairs  at  each  joint ;  they  are  two  inches 
long,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  Handing  up¬ 
on  foot-ftalks  half  an  inch  long.  The  foot-ftalks 
which  fuftain  the  flowers  are  naked,  and  divide  into 
two  fmaller,  each  fuftaining  one  fmall  purple  flower, 
which  is  very  fugacious ;  their  empalements  are  cut 
into  very  narrow  fegments  to  the  bottom.  After  the 
flowers  are  paft,  the  germen  becomes  a  taper  capfule 
about  an  inch  long,  including  roundifh  compreffed 
feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  feeds  of  this  from  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain.  This  hath  a  ligneous  creeping  root ;  the  ftalks 
rife  about  five  or  fix  inches  high,  they  are  fingle,  ta¬ 
per,  and  jointed  ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  fpear- fhaped, 
and  have  very  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  a  little  wav¬ 
ed  on  their  edges,  are  hairy  and  curled.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk  at  their  joints ; 
thefe  fuftain  one  fmall  yellow  flower,  coming  out  be¬ 
tween  rough,  hairy,  fmall  leaves.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  a  perennial  root ;  the  ftalks  rife 
four  or  five  feet  high,  are  very  diffufed  and  forked, 
and  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  entire  leaves  placed 
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fcppofite,  {landing  on  (hort  foot-dalks  which  are  hairy ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  divifions  of  the  (talks  ; 
they  are  fmall,  purple,  and  of  fhort  duration. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mud  be 
fown  early  in  the  fpring  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed ;  and 
when  the  plants  corne  up,  they  mud  be  tranfplanted 
each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  tilled  with  rich  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where 
they  mud  be  (haded  from  the  fun  until  they  have 
taken  new  root  ;  after  which  time  they  mud  have  free 
air  admitted  to  them  everyday  in  warm  weather,  and 
be  condantly  watered  three  or  four  times  a  week  du¬ 
ring  the  fummer  feafon.  If  the  plants  thrive  well, 
thofe  of  the  fird  and  third  forts  will  produce  flowers 
the  July  following,  and  will  perfect  their  feeds  in  Au- 
gufl  •,  but  the  roots  will  continue,  provided  they  are 
plunged  into  the  bark-bed  in  the  dove,  and  kept  in 
a  moderate  temperature  of  heat. 

The  fecond  fort  is  not  a  plant  of  long  continuance, 
feldom  abiding  longer  than  two  years  •,  but  if  it  is 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  two  other,  it  will 
ripen  feeds  the  fecond  year,  fo  may  be  propagated 
eaflly. 

The  fourth  fort  does  not  fo  condantly  produce  feeds 
as  the  three  others,  fo  it  is  not  fo  common  in  England 
at  prefent.  This  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the 
other  forts. 

If  the  feeds  of  thefe  forts  are  permitted  to  flatter,  as 
their  pods  difeharge  them  with  a  violent  fpring  into 
the  neighbouring  pots,  the  plants  will  come  up  with¬ 
out  care,  fo  may  be  tranfplanted  into  pots  filled  with 
freflh  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed. 

R  U  M  E  X.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  407.  Lapathum.  Tourn. 
Ind.  R.  H.  504.  tab.  287.  Dock. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  ccmpofled  of 
three  obtufe  reflexed  leaves.  The  flower  has  three  petals 
which  are  larger  than  the  empalement ,  to  which  they  are 
very  like.  It  hath  fix  Jhort  hair-like  ftamina ,  terminated 
by  ere  It  twin  fummits ,  and  a  three-cornered  germen  fup- 
porting  three  hair-like  reflexed  flyles ,  thrufting  out  of  the 
clefts  of  the  petals,  crowned  by  large  jagged  ftigmas.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  three-cornered  feed ,  included 
in  the  petals  of  the  flower. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe 
flowers  have  fix  damina  and  three  dyles  *,  to  which 
he  has  joined  the  Acetofa,  or  Sorrel  of  Tournefort, 
whofe  characters  agree  with  thofe  of  the  Dock ;  but 
as  in  the  gardens  and  (hops  they  are  didinguifhed  un¬ 
der  different  titles,  I  have  feparated  the  Sorrel  from 
the  Docks,  and  have  placed  them  under  their  old 
title  of  Acetofa. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rumex  ( Patientia )  floribus  hermaphroditis,  valvulis 
integerrimis,  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis.  Dock  with 
hermaphrodite  floivers  having  entire  valves ,  and  oblong 
fpear-Jhaped  leaves.  Lapathum  hortenfe,  folio  oblon- 
go,  five  fecundum  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  114.  Garden 
Dock  with  an  oblong  leaf,  commonly  called  Patience ,  or 
Patience  Rhubarb. 

2.  Rumex  ( Alpinum )  floribus  hermaphroditis,  valvulis 
integerrimis  graniferis,  foliis  cordatis  obtufis.  Rumex 
with  hermaphrodite  flowers  having  entire  valves  bearing 
grains,  and  obtufe  heart-Jhaped  leaves.  Lapathum  folio 
rotundo  Alpinum.  J.  B.  2.  987.  Round-leaved  Alpine 
Dock,  cc.ll id  Monks  Rhubarb. 

3.  Rumex  ( Aquations )  floribus  hermaphroditis  pedicel- 
latis,  foliis  lanceolatis  longiflimis.  Rumex  with  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers  growing  upon  fmall  foot-ftalks,  and  the 
longejl  fpear-Jhaped  leaves.  Lapathum  aquaticum,  fo¬ 
lio  cubitali.  C.  B.  P.  116.  {Pater  Dock  with  a  leaf  a 
cubit  long,  commonly  called  Herba  Britannica. 

4.  Rumex  ( Acutus)  floribus  hermaphroditis,  valvulis 
dentatis  graniferis,  foliis  cordato-oblongis  acuminatis. 

1  iort.  Clifl.  138.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
indented  grain-bearing  valves,  and  oblong  heart  Jhaped 
leaves  Lapathum  folio  acuto,  piano.  C.  B.  P.  1 1 5. 
Plain  Jharp-pointed  Dock . 
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5.  Rumex  (Crifpus)  floribus  hermaphroditis,  valvul 
integris  graniferis,  foliis  lanceolatis  undulatis  acuti 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  335.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  flov. 
ers,  entire  grain-bearing  valves,  and  acute,  fpear-Jhapet 
waved  leaves.  Lapathum  folio  acuto,  crifpo.  C.  B.  I 
1 1 5.  Curled  Jharp-pointed  Dock. 

6.  Rumex  ( Sanguineus )  floribus  hermaphroditis,  valvul 
integerrimis,  unica  granifera foliis  cordato-lanceolati 
Hort.  Cliff.  138.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  flower 
entire  valves,  one  only  bearing  a  feed,  and  heart-form 
fpear-Jhaped  leaves.  Lapathum  folio  acuto  rubent 
C.  B.  P.  1 14.  The  bloody  Dock. 

7.  Rumex  ( Aureus )  floribus  hermaphroditis  verticillati 
valvulis  acute  dentatis,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Rumex  wit 
hermaphrodite  flowers  growing  in  whorls ,  acutely  indentt 
valves,  and  fpear-Jhaped  leaves.  Lapathum  folio  act 
to,  flore  aureo.  C.  B.  P.  114.  Sharp-pointed  Dock  wit 
a  golden  flower. 

8.  Rumex  ( Obtufifolius )  floribus  hermaphroditis,  valve ; 
lis  dentatis,  foliis  cordato-oblongis,  obtufiufculis  ere 
nulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  335.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodh: 
flowers,  indented  valves,  and  blunt,  oblong ,  heart-Jhape ! 
leaves.  Lapathum  vulgare,  folio  obtufo.  J.  B.  2.98c 
Common  broad-leaved  Rumex,  or  Butter  Dock. 

9.  Rumex  ( Fulcher )  floribus  hermaphroditis,  foliis  ly 
ratis.  Guet.  Stamp.  1.  p.  7.  Rumex  with  hermaphro¬ 
dite  flowers,  and  lyre-Jhaped  leaves.  Lapathum  pul! 
crum  Bononienfe  (inuatum.  J.  B.  2.  p.  988.  The  Fib 
die  Dock. 

10.  Rumex  (. Maritimus )  floribus  hermaphroditis,  vai 
vulis  dentatis  graniferis,  foliis  linearibus.  Lech.  Scar 
2  6.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  indented  grain 
bearing  valves,  and  linear  leaves.  Lapathum  aquaticur 
luteolae  folio.  Bocc.  Muf.  2.  tab.  184.  Water  Doc- 

'  with  a  Weld  leaf. 

1 1 .  Rumex  ( Chalepenfus )  floribus  hermaphroditis  pedun 
culis  longioribus,  valvulis  profunde  dentatis,  folii 
cordato-oblongis.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  flower 
growing  upon  longer  foot-ftalks,  valves  which  are  deepl 
indented,  and  oblong  heart-Jhaped  leaves.  Lapathurr 
chalepenfe  folio  acuto,  feminum  involucris  profundci 
dentatis.  Mor.  Hid.  2.  58.  Aleppo  Dock  with  an acut 
leaf,  and  the  covers  of  the  feeds  deeply  indented. 

12.  Rumex  ( Mgyptiacus )  floribus  hermaphroditis,  vai 
vulis  trifido  fetaceis,  unica  granifera.  Hort.  Upfal 

89.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  flowers ,  and  briftly  three 
pointed  valves,  one  of  which  bears  the  feed.  Lapathutr 
fEgyptiacum  annuum,  parietarise  folio,  capfula  fe- 
minis,  longius  barbata.  Hort.  Piff  Annual  Egyptian 
Dock ,  with  a  Pellitory  leaf,  and  long  beards  to  the  feed- 
veffels. 

13.  Rumex  ( Lunaria )  floribus  hermaphroditis  valvulh 
ltevibus,  caule  arboreo,  foliis  fubcordatis.  Vir.  Cliff 
32.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  fmooth  valves, 
a  tree-like  ftalk,  and  leaves  which  are  almofl  heart-Jhaped 
Acetofa  arborefeens  fubrotundo  folio,  ex  infulis  for- 
tunatis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  252.  fig.  3.  Tree  Sorrel  from 
the  Fortunate  Iflands,  with  a  roundijh  leaf. 

14.  Rumex  ( Bucephalophorus )  floribus  hermaphroditis. 
valvulis  dentatis  nudis  planis  reflexis.  Hort.  Upfal 

90.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  flowers ,  and  plain,  naked, 
indented,  reflexed  valves.  Acetofa  ocymi  folio,  Nea- 
politana.  C.  B.  P.  114.  Naples  Sorrel  with  a  Bafil  leaf. 

1 5.  Rumex  ( Veficarius )  floribus  hermaphroditis  gemina- 
tis,  valvularum  alis  maxi-mis  membranaceis  reflexis; 
foliis  indivifis.  Hort.  Cliff  130.  Rumex  with  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers  growing  by  pairs,  very  large  membrana 
ceous  wings  to  the  valves  which  are  reflexed,  and  undivid . 
ed  leaves.  Acetofa  Americana  foliis  longiflimis  pedi; 
culis  donatis.  C.  B.  P.  114.  American  Sorrel,  withver 
long  leaves  having  foot-ftalks. 

16.  Rumex  ( Rofeus )  floribus  hermaphroditis  didinctis,; 
valvularum  alis  maximis  membranaceis  reflexis,. foliis 
erofis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  230.  Rumex  with  bermaphro^ 
dite  flowers  growing  upon  diflinlt  fpikes,  very  large  mem¬ 
branaceous  wings  to  the  valves,  and  leaves  appearing  as 
if  bitten.  Acetofa  fEgyptia  rofeo  feminis  involucre, 
folio  lacero.  Lipp.  Egyptian  Sorrel  with  a  Rofe-coloured 
cover  to  the  feed,  and  a  torn  leaf. 
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The  firft  fort  was  formerly  much  more  cultivated  in  I 
■he  Englifh  gardens  than  at  prefent  this  has  been 
generally  ufed  for  the  Monks  Rhubarb,  and  has  been 
fought  the  true,  but  others  fuppofe  the  fecond  fort 
Oiould  be  ufed  as  fuch  ;  the  herb  was  formerly  ufed 
in  the  kitchen,  by  the  title  of  Patience.  The  root  is 
]arae,  and  divides  into  many  thick  fibres  which  run 
downward  •,  their  outer  cover  is  brown,  but  they  are 
yellow  within,  with  fome  reddifli  veins ;  the  leaves 
are  broad,  long,  and  acute-pointed  *,  their  foot-ftalks 
are  of  a  reddilh  colour  ;  the  ftalks  rife  from  four  to 
fix  feet  hi«h,  and  divide  toward  the  top  into  feveral 
ere£t  branches,  which  are  garnifbed  with  a  few  nar¬ 
row  leaves,  terminating  with  fpikes  of  large  ftamine- 
ous  flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  pretty  large  three-cornered  feeds  whofe  cover¬ 
ings  are  entire,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englilh  gardens.  This 
hath  larve  roots,  which  fpread  and  multiply  by  their 
offsets  j°they  are  fhorter  and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the 
firft  fort,  of  a  very  dark  brown  on  their  outfide,  and 
yellow  within.  The  leaves  are  of  the  round  heart- 
Ihape,  about  nine  inches  long,  and  as  much  in  breadth 
near  their  bafe,  having  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The 
ftalks  rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high  ;  they  are  very 
thick,  and  have  a  few  fmall  roundifh  leaves  on  the 
lower  part,  but  the  upper  part  clofely  garnifhed  with 
fpikes  of  white  flowers,  {landing  eredt,  clofe  to  the 
ftalks.  Thefe  appear  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  large  triangular  feeds,  which  ripen  in 

Auguft-  „  .  ,  ,.  ,  , 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  ponds,  ditches,  and 

Handing  waters,  in  many  parts  of  England  this  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Britannica  of  the  antients.  It  hath 
lame  roots  which  ftrike  deep  into  the  loofe  mud, 
fendino-  out  leaves  which  are  three  feet  long,  and 
four  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point 
at  each  end.  The  ftalks  rife  four  feet  when  growing 
in  vvater,  but  in  dry  land  not  more  than  two  *,  thefe 
are  Wrniftied  with  narrow  leaves  among  the  ipikes  of 
flowers,  to  the  top.  The  flowers  ftand  upon  (lender 
foot-ftalks  which  are  reflexed  •,  they  are  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  colour,  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 

autumn.  .  .  . 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in 
many  places  of  England  •,  this  is  the  Oxylapathum  o' 
the  ftiops,  which  is  diredled  by  the  College  to  be 
ufed  in  medicine  ;  but  the  markets  are  fupplied  with 
j  roots  of  the  common  Docks,  which  are  indifferently 
gathered  by  thofe  who  colled  them  in  the  fields, 
where  the  eighth  fort  is  much  more  common  than 
this.  The  roots  of  this  fort  are  (lender  and  run  down¬ 
right  fending  out  a  few. fmall  fibres  •,  the  ftalks  rife 
about  two  feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  leaves 
below,  about  four  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  halt 
broad  in  the  middle  •,  they  are  rounded  at  their  bale, 
where  they  are  (lightly  indented,  but  end  in  acute 
points  j  they  are  plain,  and  (lightly  crenatedon  their 
edges.  From  the  joints  of  the  (talk  come  out  _  alter¬ 
nately  (lender  long  foot-ftalks,  which  fuftain  the 
fpikes  of  flowers,  which  grow  in  fmall  whorls  round 
the  ftalks,  at  about  an  inch  diftance-,  thefe  have  fcarce 
any  leaves  upon  the  foot-ftalks-  between  the  whorls  of 
flowers,  fo  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  fmall 
Water  Dock,  which  has  many.  This  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fifth  fort  is  more  commonly  found  growing  na¬ 
turally  about  London  than  the  fourth  i  the  leaves  of 
this  are  much  longer  than  thole  of  the  former,  and 
are  indented  on  their  fides,  which  are  alfo  waved  •,  the 
ftalks  rife  about  the  fame  height  as  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  from  the  fide  are  (horter, 
and  clofer  garnffhed  with  flowers  on  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks  •,  the  covering  of  the  feed  is  entire.  It  flowers 
and  feeds  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  fixth  fort  is  very  like  the  fourth  in  appearance, 
but  the  leaves  have  deep  blood-coloured  veins,  and 
fome  fmall  fpots  of  the  fame  on  their  furface  ;  the 
ftalks  are  red,  and  rife  about  the  fame  height  as  the 


fourth,  but  the  covering  of  the  feed  is  entire  ;  whereas 
thofe  of  the  fourth  are  indented,  fo  may  be  readily 
diftinguiftied.  It  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  oi 

England.  . .  . 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  or 
England  •,  this  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perifhes  foon 
after  the  feeds  are  ripe  •,  the  ftalks  rife  near  two  feet 
hio-h  •,  they  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  are  gar¬ 
nished  with  fpear-fliaped  leaves  toward  the  bottom, 
which  are  four  inches  long,  and  almoft  one  broad  in 
the  middle,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
are  very  narrow,  and  not  more  than  two  inches  long 
the  fpikes  of  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the 
ftalks  alternately.  The  flowers  grow  in  thick  whorls 
which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks  j  thele  aie  or  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  and  the  covers  of  the  feeds  are  fharply 
indented. 

The  eighth  fort  is  the  mod  common  Dock  by  the 
fides  of  roads  and  banks  in  every  part  of  England  ; 
the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  broad  and  rounded  at  their 
points,  though  fome  of  them  end  more  acutely  than 
others  •,  they  are  near  a  foot  long,  and  five  inches 
broad  toward  their  bafe,  having  many  tranlverfe  veins 
running  from  the  midrib  to  their  boideis.  The  ftalks 
rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  branching  out  on 
their  fides,  having  a  few  leaves  on  their  lower  part  of 
the  fame  fhape  with  the  other,  but  fmaller.  The 
flowers  grow  in  whorls,  fitting  very  dole  to  the  ftalks  •, 
fome  plants  have  indented  coverings  to  their  feeds, 
and  others  have  entire  coverings  •,  both  thefe  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  intermixed,  fo  that  I  doubt  of  their 
being  diftindt  fpecies.  The  leaves  of  this  Dock  were 
formerly  much  ufed  for  wrapping  up  of  butter,  and 
from  thence  the  plant  was  called  Butter  Dock. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  places  near 
London  i  this  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perifhes  foon 
after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  The  ftalks  of  this  rife  about 
a '  foot  high,  and  branch  out  from  the  bottom  •,  the 
leaves  grow  near  the  root  j  they  are  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  are  hollowed  on  their  fides,  fo 
as  to  refemble  the  fides  of  a  fiddle  •,  the  ftalks  are  ge¬ 
nerally  bent  at  their  joints.  The  flowers  grow  in 
whorls  round  the  ftalks,  to  which  they  fit  ver  y  clofe  ; 
they  are  hermaphrodite  ;  the  covers  of  the  feeds  are 
fharply  indented. 

The  tenth  fort  is  fometimes  found  growing  naturally 
in  England,  upon  places  where  the  water  has  flood, 
in  winter.  This  feldom  rifes  more  than  five  or  fix 
inches  high,  but  divides  into  two  or  three  branches  ; 
the  leaves  are  about  three  inches  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  ftand  upon 
fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  whorls  round 
the  branches,  to  which  they  fit  very  clofe  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  triangular  feeds,  having  indented 


covers. 

The  eleventh  fort  came  originally  from  Aleppo  •,  this 
is  a  biennial  plant  •,  the  leaves  are  nine  or  ten  inches 
long,  fmooth,  and  of  a  light  green  •,  they  are  three 
inches  broad  at  their  bafe,  where  they  are  indented, 
and  end  in  acute  points.  The  ftalks  rife  from  two  to 
three  feet  hish,  fending  out  many  branches  from  their 
fides,  which  are  garniftied  with  large  whorls  of  her¬ 
baceous  flowers.  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  three-cornered  feeds,  whofe 
coverings  are  deeply  indented.  .  . 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt  *,  this  is  an 
annual  plant  •,  the  ftalk  rifes  about  ten  inches  high, 
fending  out  a  few  horizontal  branches  toward  the  bot- 
tom  •,  the  leaves  are  about  tw7o  inches  long,  and  hair 
an  inch  broad  at  the  broadeft  part.  The  flowers  grow 
in  whorls  round  the  ftalks,  they  are  very  fmall,  - and 
thehair-like  beards  whichadhere  to  the  covering  of  the 
feed  being  long,  obfcure  the  flowers,  fo  they  are 
fcarce  vifible  to  the  naked  eye. 

All  thefe  forts  of  Docks  rife  eafily  from  feeds,  and  if 
introduced  into  a  garden,  will  become  troublefome 
weeds  if  their  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter  ;  there¬ 
fore  few  perfons  care  to  propagate  any  of  them,  except 
the  two  firft  forts,  which  are  cultivated  for  their  ufe 

in  medicine.  The  feeds  of  all  the  Docks  fhould  be 
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fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thofe 
feeds  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  rarely  grow  the 
fame  year  :  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are 
too  dole,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  They 
all  delight  in  a  moift  rich  foil. 

The  thirteenth  fort  is  commonly  known  among  the 
Hardeners  by  the  title  of  Sorrel-tree.  This  came 
originally  from  the  Fortunate,  or  Canary  Iflands,  but 
has"  been  long  an  inhabitant  in  feme  Englifli  gardens  •, 
it  rifes  with  a  ligneous  ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
covered  with  a  frnooth  brown  bark,  lending  out  ma¬ 
ny  (lender  branches  •,  thele  are  garnilhed  with  lmooth, 
roundifh,  heart-fhaped  leaves  two  inches  long,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  (landing  alternately  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
loofe  panicles  toward  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they 
are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  are  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeded  by  triangular  feeds  with  frnooth  covers,  but 
they  rarely  ripen  in  England.  This  plant  is  eaflly 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be  planted  in  any 
of  the  fummer  months,  in  a  bed  of  loamy  earth,  and 
(haded  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  pretty  good 
root ;  then  they  fhould  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  kitchen-garden  earth,  placing  them 
in  the  (hade  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which 
they  may  be  moved  to  a  (heltered  fituation,  and  placed 
with  other  hardy  green-houfe  plants  till  autumn,  when 
they  mud  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  hardy  kind  of  plants, 
which  only  want  protection  from  froft. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  a  low  annual  plant,  which 
grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain  •,  this  is  generally 
found  on  fwampy  moift  ground  •,  the  (talks  are  (len¬ 
der,  branching  at  the  bottom,  and  rife  about  four 
inches  high  •,  the  lower  part  is  garnifhed  with  fmall, 
oval,  fucculent  lobes ;  their  upper  part  is  furnifhed 
with  fmall  herbaceous  flowers  growing  in  whorls,  and 
have  no  leaves  between  them  •,  they  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  feeds,  whofe  covers  are  fharply  indented  and  re¬ 
flexed.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  Auguft,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  fur- 
ni(h  a  fupply  of  young  plants  the  following  fpring ; 
or  if  the  feeds  are  then  fown,  the  plants  will  come  up 
the  following  fpring,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to 
thin  them,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fifteenth  fort  is  an  annual  plant ;  this  hath  pretty 
thick  fucculent  (talks,  which  rile  a'foot  high,  and  di¬ 
vide  into  many  branches  •,  the  leaves  are  of  the  round 
heart-fhape  and  undivided,  having  very  long  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  •,  thefe  are  herbaceous,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  large  covers  to  the  feeds,  which  are  in¬ 
flated,  and  have  broad  membranaceous  borders  ;  the 
feeds  are  triangular,  and  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt-,  this  is 
alfo  an  annual  plant,  whofe  (talks  rife  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  dividing  upward  into  feveral  branches  ;  the 
(talks  are  garniflied  with  arrow-pointed  leaves  about 
three  inches  long,  whofe  fides  are  irregularly  torn, 
as  if  they  had  been  gnawed  by  infeCts ;  they  (land 
upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  and  have  frnooth  fur- 
faces  ;  the  flowers  aredifpofed  in  loofe  fpikes ;  fome 
fpikes  have  only  male  flowers,  and  others  have  all 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  fome  plants  have  only 
male,  and  others  hermaphrodite  flowers.  The  latter 
are  fucceeded  by  triangular  feeds,  inclofed  in  large 
inflated  covers  of  a  deep  red  colour,  having  mem¬ 
branaceous  borders.  The  feeds  of  this  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  feeds  of  both  thefe  forts  grow  very  freely,  if 
fown  in  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the  fpring,  where  the 
plants  are  defigned  to  remajn.  When  they  come  up, 
they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 

clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are  too 
clofe. 

R  USC  US.  lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  79.  tab.  15.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  ioc8.  [lb  called  of  rufticus,  becaufe 
rough  and  prickly.  It  is  alfo  called  Laurus,  becaufe 
-  *or  t”e  making  of  Laurel  garlands  j  and  Alexan- 
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drina,  from  one  of  the  forts  growing  in  Alexandria 
Knee-holly,  or  Butcher’s-broom  >  in  French  Hon. 
frelon. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  diftinbl  plants  t, 
male  flowers,  have  erect  fpreading  empalements ,  compof 
of  fix  oval  convex  leaves ,  whofe  borders  are  refiexea 
they  have  no  petals ,  but  have  an  oval  neElarium  the  ft . 
of  the  empalements  which  is  ere  hi  and  inflated ,  openii 
at  the  month  \  they  have  no  ftamina,  but  each  has  thr 
fpreading  fummits ,  fitting  on  the  top  of  the  nebtariur, 
which  are  joined  at  their  bafe.  The  female  flowers  hat 
empalements  but  no  petals ,  and  nebtanums  like  the  male 
they  have  no  ftamina ,  but  have  an  oblong  oval  germen  hi 
within  the  neklarium ,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  flyle ,  crow, 
ed  by  an  obtufe  ftigma,  funding  above  the  mouth  of  tl 
ncclarium.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  globida 
berry  with  tivo  or  three  cells ,  inclofing  two  globular  feeds \ 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  twelfth  le&ioj 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  which  contain! 
the  plants  which  are  male  and  female  in  diftinfl 
plants,  and  the  ftamina  or  fummits  are  joined  to 
gether. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Ruscus  ( Aculeatus )  foliis  fupra  floriferis  nudis.  Horn 
Cliff.  465.  Rufus  with  leaves  which  bear  flowers  on  thei\ 
upper  fide ,  and  are  naked.  Rufcus  myrtifolius  aculea* 
tus.  Tourn.  Inft.  79.  Knee-holly,  or  Butcher' s-brooA 
with  prickly  Myrtle  leaves. 

.  Ruscus  ( Hypophyllum )  foliis  ftibtus  floriferis  nudisl 
Hort.  ClifF.  465.  Rufcus  with  leaves  which  bear  floweA 
on  the  under  fide  of  the  leaves ,  which  are  naked.  Rufcul 
latifolius,  frudtu  folio  innafeente.  Tourn.  Inft.  7J 
Butcher  s-broom  with  broad  leaves ,  upon  which  the  fruio 
grows. 

.  Ruscus  ( Hypoglojfum )  foliis  fubtus  floriferis  fub  fbli-i 
olo.  Flort.  Cliff.  465.  Rufcus  with  flowers  under  th\ 
leaves.  Rufcus  anguftifolius,  frudtu  folio  innafeente.- 
Tourn.  Inft.  79.  Butcher" s-broom  with  narrow  leaves ,i 
and  fruit  fitting  upon  the  leaves. 

.  Ruscus  ( Racemofus )  racemo  terminali  hermaphrodF 
tico.  Hort.  Cliff.  469.  Rufcus  with  hermaphrodite | 
flowers  in  long  bunches  terminating  the  ftalks.  Rufcus 
anguftifolius,  fruftu  fummis  ramulis  innafeente. , 
Tourn.  Inft.  79.  Butcher" s-broom  with  narrow  leaves ,  ’ 
and  fruit  growing  at  the  top  of  the  branches. 

•  Ruscus  ( Trifoliatum )  foliis  ternis  ovatis  acuminatis, 
fupra  floriferis  nudis.  Rufcus  with  oval  acute-pointed  ; 
leaves  which  are  placed  by  threes ,  and flowers  on  their  up-  \ 
per  fide. 

.  Ruscus  ( Flexuofus )  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis,  fupra 
floriferis  nudis,  caulibus  flexuofis..  Rufcus  with  acute- | 
pointed  leaves  bearing  flowers  on  their  upper  fide ,  and  flex- ' 
ible  ftalks.  Rufcus  latifolius  major  fruftu  folio  inna- 
(cente.  Michel.  Greater  broad-leaved  Rufcus  with  fruit 
fitting  upon  the  leaf. 

Ruscus  ( Androgynus )  foliis  margine  floriferis.  Hort.  , 
Cliff.  464.  Rufcus  with  flowers  growing  on  the  borders  of  i 
the  leaves.  Rufcus  latifolius  e  foliorum  finu  florifer  j 
&  fruftifer.  Hort.  Elth.  532.  tab.  250.  Broad-leaved  \ 
Rufcus ,  with  flowers  and  fruit  growing  on  the  edges  of  the  • 
leaves. 

Ruscus  ( Frutefcens )  caule  fruticofo  ramofo,  foliis  lan- 
ceolatis  rigidis,  floribus  pedunculatis  terminalibus.  • 
Rufcus  with  a  fhrubby  branching  ftalk ,  fpear-fhaped  ftijf  ■] 
leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  upon  foot-ftalks  terminating  \ 
the  branches.  Rufcus  latifolius  frutefcens,  floribus  ra- 
cemofis  rubris.  Houft.  MSS.  Shrubby  broad-leaved 
Rufcus ,  with  branching  red  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  is  very  common  in  the  woods  in  divers  1 
parts  of  England,  and  is  rarely  cultivated  in  gar-  ■ 
dens.  The  roots  of  this  kind  are  fometimes  uled  in  I 
medicine,  and  the  green  (hoots  are  cut,  bound  into  | 
bundles,  and  fold  to  the  butchers,  who  ufe  it  as  be- 
foms  to  fweep  their  blocks,  from  whence  it  had  the  $ 
name  of  Butcher’s-broom.  It  is  alfo  called  by  fome  j 
Knee-holly. 

This  hath  roots  compofed  of  many  thick  white  fi-  I 
bres,  which  ftrike  deep  in  the  ground,  and  twine  | 
about  each  other,  from  which  arife  feveral  (tiff  green  ; 

4  ftalks, ■[ 
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ftalks,  which  rife  about  three  feet  high,  fending  out 
from  their  fide  feveral  fhort  branches,  which  are  gar- 
niflied  with  ftiff,  oval,  heart-fhaped  leaves,  placed  al¬ 
ternately  on  every  part  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  about 
half  an  inch  long,  and  one  third  of  an  inch  broad 
near  their  bale,  ending  with  {harp  prickly  points.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  leaves 
juft  in  the  middle *  thefe  are  male  in  fome,  and  fe¬ 
male  in  other  plants  •,  they  are  fmall,  and  cut  into  fix 
parts,  of  a  purple  colour,  fitting  clofe  to  the  midrib  * 
they  appear  in  June,  and  the  female  flowers  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  berries  almolt  as  large  as  Cherries,  of  a 
fweetifh  tafte,  which  ripen  in  winter,  when  they  are 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour. 

As  this  plant  grows  wild  in  moft  parts  of  England, 
it  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens *  but  if  fome  of  the 
roots  are  planted  under  tall  trees  in  large  plantations, 
they  will  fpread  into  large  clumps  •,  and  as  they  retain 
their  leaves  in  winter,  at  that  lealon,  they  will  have 
a  good  effedt.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  generally  lie 
a  year  in  the  ground  before  they  vegetate,  anci  the 
plants  fo  raifed  are  long  before  they  arrive  to  a  fize 
enough  to  make  any  figure,  fo  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  propagate  them  that  way,  efpecially  as  the  roots 
may  be  eafily  tranfplanted  from  the  woods.  The 
roots  and  feeds  of  this  plant  have  been  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine  •,  the  roots  are  aperitive,  and  efteemed  good  for 
removing  obftrudldons  •,  the  feeds  are  an  ingredient  in 
the  compoliti'on  of  the  benedidta  laxativa  :  the  young 
{hoots  of  this  plant  in  the  fpring  are  fometimes  ga¬ 
thered  and  eaten  by  the  poor  like  thofe  of  Afparagus * 
the  branches  of  this  plant,  with  their  ripe  fruit  upon 
them,  are  frequently  cut,  and  put  into  bafons  of  fand, 
mixingthemwith  the  ftalksof  ripe  feeds  of  malePiony, 
and  thofe  of  the  wild  Iris  or  Gladwyn,  which  toge¬ 
ther  make  a  pretty  appearance  in  rooms,  at  a  feafon 
of  the  year  when  there  are  few  flowers,  and  thefe  will 
continue  a  long  time  in  beauty. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Italy,  but  is  preferved  for  the  fake  of  vari¬ 
ety  in  many  Englifli  gardens.  The  roots  of  this 
have  large  knotty  heads,  with  long  thick  fibres  like 
thofe  of  the  former  fort,  from  which  arile  many  tough 
limber  {talks  near  two  feet  high  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
by  ftiff,  oblong,  oval  leaves  ending  in  points,  which 
ar.e  more  than  two  inches  long  and  almolt  one  broad  •, 
they  are  placed  alternately  on  the  {talks  •,  the  flowers 
are  produced  on  the  under  furface  of  the  leaves  near 
the  middle,  fitting,  clofe  to  the  midrib  *  they  are  fmall, 
and  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour  •,  the  female 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  red  berries  about  the 
fize  of  thofe  of  Juniper.  This  flowers  in  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  winter. 

It  ftands  in  moft  difpenfaries  among  the  plants  ufed 
in  medicine,  and  has  been  commended  for  opening 
obftrudtions  of  the  kidneys,  and  to  provoke  urine. 
The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  fhady  mountains 
in  Italy*  Hungary,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
root  of  this  is  compofed  of  many  thick  fibres  like 
thofe  of  the  former,  from  which  arife  many  tough 
limber  ftalks  which  are  about  ten  inches  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  about  three  inches 
long  and  one  .broad  in  the  rpiddle,  drawing  to  a 
point  at  both  ends*,  they  have  feveral  longitudinal 
veins,  which  run  from  the  foot-ftalk  to  the  point, 
diverging  from  the  midrib  in  the  middle,  but  join 
again  at  the  point  *  the  leaves  are  for  the  moft  part 
alternate,  but  fometimes  they  are  oppofite.  On  the 
middle  of  the  upper  furface  of  thefe,  comes  forth  a 
fmall  leaf  of  the  fame  fhape  *,  and  at  the  fame  point, 
from  the  bofom  of  the  fmall  leaves,  come  out  the 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The 
female  flowers  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  berries 
almoft  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  which  ripen 
in  winter,  and  are  red.  This  is  fometimes  called 
Biflingua,  or  Double  Tongue,  from  the  leaves  grow¬ 
ing  one  out  of  another.  It  ftands  in  difpenfaries  as  a 
medicinal  plant,  but  is  feldom  now  ufed. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago, 
but  is  frequently  planted  in  the  Engliih  gardens  *  it 
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is  called  Taurus  Alexandrina,  i.  e.  Alexandrian  Bay* 
and  is  luppofed  to  be  the  plant  with  which  the  anciem3 
crowned  their  vidtors  and  poets.  The  ftalks  of  this 
being  very  pliable,  may  be  eafily  wrought  into  co¬ 
ronets  for  this  purpofe  •,  and  the  leaves  of  this  plant, 
having  a  great  refemblance  to  thofe  which  are  re- 
prefented  on  the  antient  bufts,  feem  to  confirm  this 
opinion. 

The  roots  of  this  are  like  thofe  of  the  former  fpecies  ; 
the  ftalks  are  {lender,  and  much  more  pliable  ;  they 
rife  about  four  feet  high,  and  fend  out  many  fide 
branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  acute- 
pointed  leaves  about  two  inches  long,  and  one- third 
of  an  inch  broad,  rounded  at  their  bale,  but  end  in 
acute  points  *  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green, 
placed  alternately,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  long  bunches  at  the  end  of 
the  branches  *  thefe  are  hermaphrodite,  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  berries 
like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  fmaller,  which  ripen 
in  winter. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  ZaUt,  and  fome  of 
the  other  iflands  in  the  Morea.  The  roots  of  this  are 
like  thofe  of  the  former  forts  •,  the  ftalks  rife  about  two 
feet  high,  they  are  {lender,  pliable,  and  garnifhed 
with  oval  leaves  placed  by  threes  round  the  ftalk  * 
they  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad, 
rounded  at  both  ends,  terminating  in  acute  points, 
and  have  feveral  longitudinal  diverging  veins  run¬ 
ning  from  the  foot-ftalk  to  the  point.  The  flowers 
grow  on  the  under  fide  of  the  leaves,  fattened  to  the 
midrib  ;  they  are  naked,  and  have  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks ;  the  fegments  or  petals  are  very  narrow  *  the 
fruit  I  have  not  feen,  fo  can  give  no  account  of  it. 
The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  where  it  was 
difcovered  by  Signior  Micheli  of  Florence.  The  roots 
of  this  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort  •,  the 
ftalks  rife  near  five  feet  high  *  they  are  very  pliant, 
fend  out  feveral  fide  branches  their  whole  length, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  ftiff  oval  leaves  ending  in 
acute  points  •,  they  are  one  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  upper 
furface  of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  midrib  *  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  berries  which  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  firft  fort,  and  are  of  a  pale  red  when  ripe. 

All  thefe  forts  are  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  al¬ 
moft  any  foil  or  fituation,  fo  are  very  proper  for 
planting  round  the  verges  of  clofe  woods,  or  under 
large  trees  in  wildernefs  quarters  •,  for,  as  they  are  al¬ 
ways  green,  they  make  a  good  appearance  in  win¬ 
ter,  after  the  deciduous  trees  have  caft  their  leaves 
they  are  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  their  roots. 
The  beft  time  for  this  is  in  autumn  *  but,  when  this 
is  performed,  the  roots  fhould  not  be  divided  into 
fmall  parts,  becaufe  that  will  weaken  them  fo  much, 
that  they  will  make  but  little  figure,  until  they  have 
had  two  or  three  years  growth  •,  they  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  fowing  of  their  feeds,  but  this  .is  a  very 
tedious  method,  fo  is  feldom  pradlifed. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Ma¬ 
deira  *  this  fends  out  pliant  ftalks,  which  rife  feven 
or  eight  feet  high,  and  have  feveral  fhort  branches 
proceeding  from  their  fides,  which  are  garniflied 
with  ftiff  leaves  about  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad 
toward  their  bafe,  where  they  are  rounded  to  the  foot- 
ftalk,  but  end  in  acute  points  *  they  have  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  longitudinal  veins  running  from  the  foot-ftalk 
to  the  point.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clutters 
on  the  edges  of  the  leaves  •,  they  are  white,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  berries  of  a  yellowifh  red  colour,  not  fo 
large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 

This  fort  is  tender,  and  muft  therefore  be  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  frefh  earth,  and  in  winter  removed 
into  the  green-houle,  but  it  fhould  be  placed  v/here 
it  may  have  free  air  in  mild  weather*  for  it  only  re¬ 
quires  to  be  fcreened  from  froft,  and  in  the  fummer 
it  muft  be  let  abroad  with  other  hardy  green-houfe 
plants.  With  this  management  the  plants  will  fend 
forth  ftems  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  furnifhed  with 
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leaves  from  bottom  to  top,  and  in  June  will  be  clofely 
let  with  flowers  upon  their  edges,  which  make  a  very 
beautiful  and  odd  appearance,  and  renders  it  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  good  collection  of  plants.  This 
is  all'o  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  as  the  former, 
which  fhould  not  be  done  very  often  ;  becaufe,  if  the 
roots  are  not  permitted  to  remain  fome  time  to  get 
fcrength,  they  will  produce  but  weak  fhoots,  and 
very  few  flowers ;  and  in  the  ftrength  of  their 
fhoots  and  number  of  flowers,  the  greateft  beauty  of 
thefe  plants  confift.  This  fort  grows  plentifully  at 
Madeira,  from  whence  the  feeds  may  be  procured  ; 
but  thele  commonly  lie  in  the  ground  a  year  before 
the  plants  come  up,  fo  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled 
with  frefh  earth,  and  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame 
in  winter  to  lcreen  the  feeds  from  the  frofl,  and  the 
following  fpring  the  plants  will  appear. 

The  eighth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun,  growing  naturally  at  Carthagena  in  New  Spain  ; 
this  riles  with  fhrubby  (talks  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
which  divide  into  many  branches,  and  are  garnilhed 
with  (tiff  fpear-fhaped  leaves  three  inches  long,  and 
one  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in  acute  points ; 
they  are  fometimes  ranged  in  whorls  round  the 
Italics,  and  at  others  they  are  oppofite.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  ftanding  upon  (lender  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  red  colour,  and  (haped  like  thofe  of  the 
firft  fort. 

This  plant  is  tender,  fo  mud  be  kept  in  a  (tove 
during  the  winter,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  in  England. 

RUT  A.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  257.  tab.  133.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  469.  [This  plant  is  called  Ruta,  of  puu  to 
preferve,  becaufe  it  is  a  plant  very  good  to  prelerve 
health.]  Rue. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fiower  has  a  ftoort  permanent  empalement  cut  into 
five  parts  ;  it  has  four  or  five  oval  petals  which  fipread 
open ,  and  are  narrow  at  their  bafie ,  and  eight  or  ten  awl- 
Jloaped  fpreading  ftamina  the  length  of  the  petals ,  crowned 
by  jhort  eredl  fummits ,  with  a  gibbous  germen  having  a 
crofis  furrow ,  marked  with  ten  [pots ,  fupporting  an  erebl 
awl- fh  aped  ftyle  crowned  by  a  Jingle  ftigma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  gibbous  capfiule  with  five  lobes  and  five 
cells  opening  in  five  parts  at  the  top ,  and  filled  with  rough 
angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whole  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ruta  ( Hortenfis )  foliis  decompofitis,  floribus  odtan- 
dris,  ftaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Rue  with  decom¬ 
pounded  leaves ,  and  flowers  having  eight  ftamina  which 
are  longer  than  the  petals.  Ruta  hortenfis  latifolia. 
C.  B.  P.  336.  Broad-leaved  Garden  Rue. 

2.  Ruta  ( Altera )  foliis  decompofitis,  foliolis  oblongo- 
ovatis,  ftaminibus  corolla  aequantibus.  Rue  with  de¬ 
compounded  leaves ,  the  fmall  leaves  oblong  and  oval ,  and 
ftamina  equalling  the  petals.  Ruta  hortenfis  altera.  C. 
B.  P.  336.  Another  Garden  Rue. 

3.  Ruta  ( Sylveftris )  foliis  inferioribus  decompofitis,  fo¬ 
liolis  linearibus,  fummis  quinquefidis  trifidifque.  Rue 
with  decompounded  linear  leaves  below ,  and  the  upper  ones 
five  or  three-pointed.  Ruta  fylveftris  minor.  C.  B.  P. 
336.  Smaller  wild  Rue. 

4.  Ruta  ( Chalepenfts )  foliis  decompofitis,  floribus  de- 
candris  marginibus  petalorum  ciliatis.  Rue  with  de¬ 
compounded  leaves ,  flowers  having  ten  Jlamina,  and  the 
borders  of  the  petals  of  the  flower  hairy.  Ruta  Cha- 
lepenfis  latifolia,  florum  petalis  villis  fcatentibus. 
PI.  L.  Broad-leaved  Aleppo  Rue  with  hairy  petals  to  the 
fiower. 

5.  Ruta  ( Ciliatis )  foliis  compofitis,  floribus  decandris, 
petalis  florum  ciliatis.  Rue  with  compounded  leaves , 
flowers  having  ten  ftamina,  and  hairy  petals  to  the  flower. 
Ruta  Chalepenfis  tenuifolia,  florum  petalis  villis  fca¬ 
tentibus.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  508.  Narrow-leaved  Aleppo 
Rue,  with  hairy  petals  to  the  flower. 

6.  Ruta  ( Linifo'lia )  foliis  fimplicibus  indivifis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  304.  Rue  with  Jingle  undivided  leaves.  Ruta 
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fylveftris  linifolia  Plifpanica.  Bocc.  Muf.  2.  p.  g 
Wild  Spanifh  Rue  with  a  Flax  leaf. 

7.  Ruta  {Montana)  caule  eredto  corymbofo,  foliis  con 
pofitis,  floribus  decandris,  ftaminibus  corolla  lono 
oribus.  Rue  with  an  eredl  corymbus  ftalk,  compou/ 
leaves ,  and  flowers  having  ten  ftamina  which  are  Ion ? 
than  the  petals.  Ruta  fylveftris  montana.  Cluf.  Hh 
JVild  Mountain  Rue. 

8.  Ruta  ( Patavina )  foliis  terminatis  feflilibus.  Lin.  Si 
549.  Rue  with  leaves  without  foot-ftalks  terminating  t, 
branches.  Pleudo  Ruta  patavina  trifolia,  floribus  h 
teis  umbellatis.  Michel.  Gen.  22.  tab.  19.  Bafta; 
Rue  with  trifoliate  leaves ,  and  yellow  flowers  in  umbels. 
The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Rue,  which  has  bet 
long  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  and  is  that  which 
directed  to  be  ufed  in  medicine,  but  of  late  years  tl 
fecond  fort  has  fo  generally  prevailed,  as  almoft  t 
fupplant  the  firft  in  the  gardens  about  London ;  the 
being  hardier  than  the  firft,  is  not  fo  liable  to  b 
killed  by  fevere  froft. 

The  firft  riles  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  J 
five  or  fix  feet,  fending  out  branches  on  every  fidj 
garnilhed  with  decompounded  leaves,  whofe  fmaS 
leaves  (or  lobes)  are  wedge-lhaped  •,  they  are  of  !! 
gray  colour,  and  have  a  ftrong  odour.  The  flower 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  in  buncho 
almoft  in  form  of  umbels ;  they  are  compofed  cl 
four  yellow  concave  petals,  which  are  cut  on  the! 
edges,  and  eight  yellow  ftamina  which  are  lono-fl 
than  the  petals,  terminated  by  roundilh  fummit; 
The  germen  becomes  a  roundilh  capfule,  with  foil 
lobes  punched  full  of  holes,  containing  rough  blacil 
feeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  il 
autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk  which  riles  threj 
or  four  feet  high,  lending  out  many  branches  gat 
niflaed  with  decompounded  leaves,  which  are  nan 
rower  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort ;  they  are  of  : 
bluifti  gray  colour,  and  have  a  ftrong  odour.  Thl 
flowers  grow  in  longer  and  loofer  bunches  than  thl 
former-,  they  have  four  (hort,  concave,  yellow  pe 
tals,  and  eight  (hort  ftamina  of  equal  length  witlj 
the  petals.  The  feed-vefiel  is  like  that  of  the  former] 
but  (mailer.  This  fort  is  more  commonly  to  be  fount) 
in  gardens  than  the  firft. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The  lowe 
leaves  of  this  are  compounded  of  feveral  parts,  whicl 
are  joined  to  the  midrib  in  the  fame  manner  as  othe 
branching  winged  leaves,  and  are  garnilhed  with  fmall 
linear  leaves,  ftanding  without  order.  The  ftalk] 
rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  branching  out  fronl 
the  bottom  -,  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  leaves  which 
are  divided  into  five  parts,  and  thofe  at  the  top  intef 
three,  which  are  as  fmall  and  narrow  as  thofe  at  th<| 
bottom  -,  they  are  of  a  gray  colour,  but  are  not  ft] 
(linking  as  thofe  of  the  other.  The  flowers  grow  a] 
the  end  of  the  branches  in  loofe  fpikes,  which  are  ge  l 
nerally  reflexed ;  the  petals  of  the  flower  are  yellow! 
and  appear  in  June;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
feed-velfels  filled  v/ith  angular  black  feeds.  It  flower] 
in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  feeds  of  the  fourth  fort  came  from  Aleppo,  ancj 
it  has  alfo  been  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Gocc| 
Hope ;  this  hath  ftrong  fhrubbv  ftalks  which  rift] 
about  three  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches) 
which  are  garnilhed  with  decompounded  leaves  lari 
ger  than  thofe  of  the  qommon  fort,  and  have  a  ftronge  j 
odour.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  almoft  in  form  o| 
an  umbel  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  have  fivtt 
concave  yellow  petals,  whofe  borders  are  let  with  fine 
hairs,  and  ten  ftamina  which  are  of  equal  length  witll 
the  petals.  This  fort  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feedj 
ripen  in  autumn.  The  feed-veflels  of  this  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Alep^po ;  this  hatlj 
fhrubby  ftalks,  which  are  fmaller,  and  do  not  rife  ftl 
high  as  thofe  of  the  former  fort.  The  leaves  ar<| 
much  narrower  and  grayer  than  thofe,  but  have  thj 
fame  ftrong  odour;  the  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  havaf 
five  petals,  which  are  pretty  clofe  fet  with  fmalj 
'  hairs.  I 
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xirs  ;  they  have  ten  thick  ftamina,  five  of  which 
e  alternately  longer  than  the  petals ;  the  feed-veffels 
-e  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 

"he  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  rifes 
ith  feveral  fingle  ftalks  from  the  root  near  a  foot  and 
half  high,  which  are  garniftied  with  fingle  leaves 
bout  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  one  eighth 
f  an  inch  broad  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  co- 
xir  and  are  placed  alternately  on  the  ftalks,  to  which 
[iey  fit  pretty  clofe  ;  at  the  bafe  of  thefe  come  out 
,ne  or  two  very  fmall  leaves,  of  the  fame  ftiape  and 
olour.  The  flowers  grow  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  end 
f  the  ftalks  •,  they  have  each  five  oblong  yellow  pe¬ 
als,  and  ten  ftamina  of  equal  length  with  them,  ter- 
ninated  by  awl-Shaped  fummits.  This  flo\yers  in 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn  ;  the  plants  are 
'■enerally  biennial  in  England. 

fhe  feventh  fort  rifes  with  an  ere£t  ftalk  about  two 
eet  hio-h,  garnifhed  with  compound  leaves,  whofe 
mailer  leaves  are  narrow  and  obtufe,  of  a  grayifh 
olour,  but  have  not  fo  ftrong  an  odour  as  the  former. 
The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  in  form  of  a 
:orymbus,  luftaining  upon  naked  foot-ftalks  fmall 
lunches  of  yellow  flowers,  which  have  five  concave 
petals,  and  ten  ftamina  which  are  much  longer  than 
:he  petals,  terminated  by  roundiSh  fummits. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  near  Padua  ;  this  feems  to  be 
1  plant  of  fhort  duration  •,  the  ftalk  rifes  fingly  from 
:he  root,  is  about  a  foot  high,  herbaceous,  and  gar- 
fifhed  with  narrow  trifoliate  leaves  placed  alternately 
)n  the.  ftalk,  to  which  it  clofely  adheres ;  the  ftalk 
tranches  at  the  top  in  form  of  an  umbel,  luftaining 
many  yellow  flowers,  compofed  of  five  plain  petals, 
raving.no  hairs  on  their  borders.  It  is  propagated  by 
'eeds,  which  if  fown  in  the  autumn,  loon  after  it  is 
■ipe,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring  •, 
rut  when  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  plants 
eldom  rife  the  fame  year.  If  thefe  grow  upon  poor 
mound,  or  in  rubbifh  and  in  a  warm  fituation,  they 
vill  live  in  the  open  air  without  covering,  but  in  rich 
ground  they  are  frequently  killed  in  winter. 

Qdl  thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  either  by  fowing 
rf  their  feeds,  or  by  planting  flips  or  cuttings ;  both 
)f  which  may  be  done  in  the  fpring.  The  manner  of 
propagating  them  from  cuttings  being  the  fame  as  for 
Lavender,  Staechas,  and  other  hardy  aromatic  plants, 
leed  not  be  here  repeated  and  if  they  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  there  needs  no  farther  care  but  to  dig 
i  bed  of  frefti  earth  in* the  fpring,  making  it  level ; 
:hen  to  fow  the  feed  thereon,  and  rake  the  ground 
fnooth ;  after  which,  you  muft  obferve  to  keep  the 
bed  clear  from  weeds  until  the  plants  are  come  up 
about  two  inches  high,  when  they  fnould  be  trans¬ 
planted  out  into  frelh  beds,  where  they  may  remain 
lor  ufe.  All  thefe  plants  muft  have  a  dry  foil,  other- 
wife  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  be  deftroyed  in  winter. 
The  two  Aleppo  Rues,  and  the  wild  Rues  are  ten¬ 
derer  than  the  common  fort,  fo  require  ftielter  in  win¬ 
ter-,  but  the  Aleppo  Rues  will  endure  our  ordinary 
winters  very  well  in  the  open  air,  efpeciahy  if  they 
are  planted  on  a  dry  foil. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  forts  are  tenderer  than  either  of 
the  other,  and  are  of  fhorter  duration.  The  feeds  of 
the  feventh  fort  were  fent  me  from  Gibraltar  Hill, 
where  the  plant  grows  naturally  -,  this  doth  not  ripen 
its  feeds  here,  unlefs  the  lummers  are  warm  ;  and  in 
hard  winters  the  plants  are  generally  killed,  unlefs  they 
are  removed  into  fhelter. 

The  fixth  fort  will  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open 
air,  provided  it  is  planted  in  a  poor  dry  foil,  and  the 
fecond  year  it  will  perfect  feeds  but  as  it  is  of  a  fhort 
duration,  young  plants  fhould  be  annually  railed  to 
Succeed  the  others. 

All  the  forts  of  Rue  will  live  much  longer,  and  are 
lefs  liable  to  be  injured  by  froft  in  winter,  when  they 
grow  in  a  poor,  dry,  rubbifhy  foil,  than  in  good 
ground  for  in  rich  moift  land  the  plants  grow  very 
vigoroufly  in  Summer,  and  are  fo  replete  with  moifture, 
that  a  fmall  froft  will  kill  their  tender  fhoots ;  where- 
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as  in  poof  dry  ground,  or  when  they  grow  upon  old 
walls,  their  growth  will  not  be  great,  but  their  fhoots 
will  be  hard  and  compadt,  fo  are  more  able  to  refill' 
the  cold. 

The  firft  fort  was  formerly  ufed  to  plant  for  edgings 
on  the  Sides  of  borders ;  it  was  then  called  Herb 
of  Grace,  but  was  by  no  means  proper  for  this  ufe, 
for  the  plants  fhoot  fo  vigoroufly,  that  there  is  no 
keeping  them  within  the  bounds  of  an  edging ; 
befides,  when  they  are  kept  clofely  Sheered,  they 
appear  to  be  very  ragged  and  ftumpy,  and  their 
roots  fpread  fo  far  as  to  exhauft  the  goodnefs  of 
the  foil,  fo  that  the  other  plants  would  be  deprived 
of  their  nourishment,  which  reafons  have  caufed 
them  to  be  wholly  neglected  for  this  purpofe ;  fo  that 
at  prefent  they  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  medicinal 
ufe,  or  to  furnifli  the  balconies  for  the  citizens  in  the 
fpring,  elpecially  that  with  a  variegated  leaf. 

RUTA  CANINA.  See  Scrophularia. 

RUTA  MUR  ARIA,  Wall-rue,  or  white  Maiden- 
hair. 

This  plant  is  found  growing  out  of  the  joints  of  old 
walls  in  divers  parts  of  England,  where  it  is  gathered 
for  medicinal  ufe  but  as  it  cannot  be  cultivated  in 
gardens,  fo  as  to  -grow  to  advantage,  I  Shall  not  fay 
any  thing  more  of  it  in  this  place* 

RUYSCHIANA.  Boerh.  Ind  alt.  i.  p,  172.  Dra- 
cocephalum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  648. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf ,  which 
is  tubulous ,  and  is  cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  top ,  the 
upper  one  being  broader  and  blunter  than  the  other ;  it  is 
of  the  lip  kind ,  having  one  petal  which  has  a  tube  longer 
than  the  empalement.  The  chaps  are  large  and  fwelling ; 
the  upper  lip  is  erebt  and  arched  ■,  it  is  gently  indented  at 
the  top ;  the  lower  lip  is  trifid  -,  the  two  fide  fegments  are 
narrow ,  and  ft  and  erebi  the  middle  is  broad ,  reflexed , 
and  indented  at  the  point.  It  hath  four  ftamina ,  two  of 
which  are  long ,  and  fituated  under  the  upper  lip  ;  the 
other  two  are  fhorter ,  and fituated  juft  below  them  ■,  they 
are  terminated  by  oblong  fummits  f aft ened  in  the  middle : 
it  has  four  germen  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  em¬ 
palement ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  ftyle  the  length  of  the  fta¬ 
mina ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  reflexed  filgma.  The  germen 
afterward  become  four  oblong  feeds  which  ripen  in  the 
empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  joined  to  the  Dracocephalum 
by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  which  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion 
of  his  fourteenth  clafs,  containing  the  plants  whofe 
flowers  have  two  long  and  two  Shorter  ltamina,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  naked  feeds  ripening  in  the  em¬ 
palement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ruyschiana  ( Spicata )  floribus  fpicatis,  foliis  brac- 
teifque  linearibus  glabris  indivifis.  Ruyfchiana  with 
fpiked  flowers,  linear  leaves ,  and  brablea  which  are  fnooth 
and  undivided.  Ruyulchiana  fiore  ere ru lea  magno. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  172.  Ruyfchiana  with  a  large  blue 
fiozver. 

2.  Ruyschiana  ( Laciniata )  floribus  fpicatis,  foliis  li¬ 
nearibus  trifidis  hirfutis.  Ruyfchiana  with  fpiked  flowers, 
and  hairy ,  linear ,  three-pointed  leaves.  Ruyfchiana 
hirfuta,  foliis  laciniatis.  Amman.  Ruth.  50.  Hairy 
Ruyfchiana  with  jagged  leaves. 

3.  Ruyschiana  ( Verticillata )  floribus  axillaribus,  foliis 
lanceolatis  dentatis  glabris.  Ruyfchiana  with  flowers 
growing  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  and  fnooth,  indented, 
fpear-fhaped leaves.  Dracocephalon  foliis  ex  lanceolato- 
linearibus  rarius  dentatis  fpinulofis,  floribus  gemellis. 
Gmel.  Dragon’ s-head  with  linear  fpear-floaped  leaves 
which  are  rarely  indented,  and  fomewhat  pyfckly ,  and 
flowers  growing  by  pairs. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria  and  Hun¬ 
gary  f  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual 
ftalk  which  is  four-cornered,  and  rifes  about  two 
feet  hio-h,  HarniShed  with  two  fmooth  linear  leaves 
at  each& joint,  about  one  inch  long,  and  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  broad,  with  a  deep  furrow  along  the 
middle  ;  and  at  each  joint,  at  the  other  Sides  of  the 
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ftalk,  come  out  two  or  three  very  narrow  {mall 
leaves  of  the  fame  fnape.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  whorled  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  {talks,  having 
fmall  narrow  leaves  under  each  whorl.  The  flowers 
have  tubulous  empalements  of  one  leaf,  which  are 
cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  top,  four  of  which  are 
narrow,  and  end  in  acute  points  ;  the  other,  which 
is  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  flower  is  broader,  and  is 
rounded  at  the  point.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is 
longer  than  the  empalement,  and  is  fwelling  and 
large  at  the  chaps ;  the  upper  lip  is  broad,  ere£t,  and 
arched  over  the  tube  ;  the  lower  lip  is  fhorter,  and 
has  two  fhort  fide  fegments  which  are  ere£t,  but 
the  middle  fegment  is  broad,  rounded,  and  indented 
at  the  point,  and  is  reflexed  back  to  the  tube.  It  has 
four  ftamina  which  lie  dole  under  the  upper  lip, 
and  are  arched  in  the  fame  manner  ;  two  of  thele 
are  as  long  as  the  ftyle,  which  Hands  in  the  fame 
pofition  •,  the  other  two  are  fhorter,  and  are  fituated 
juft  below  the  other;  they  are  terminated  by  ob¬ 
long  fummits,  which  are  fattened  in  the  middle  to 
the  ftamina.  The  ftyle  is  crowned  by  a  bifid,  re¬ 
flexed,  narrow  ftigma ;  the  flowers  appear  in  June, 
and  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour  ;  thefe  are  each  fucceeded 
by  four  oblong  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  empalement. 
The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  was 
fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Amman,  who  was  profeflfor 
of  botany" at  Peterfburgh  ;  it  hath  a  perennial  root. 
The  ftalks  are  four-cornered,  hairy,  and  rife  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  fending  out  feveral  fide  branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  hairy  linear  leaves,  cut  into 
three  parts ;  the  flowers  grow  in  fhort  whorled  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  ftalk,  having  fome  very  narrow 
leaves  under  each  whorl  ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is 
longer,  and  more  equal  in  fize  than  that  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  die  middle  fegment  of  the  lower  lip  is  not 
fo  much  reflexed.  In  other  refpedts,  the  flowers  are 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary  -,  this  hath 
a  perennial  root,  and  annual  ftalks  which  do  not  grow 
eredt  like  the  firft,  but  fpread  nearer  to  an  horizon¬ 
tal  pofition  ;  they  divide  into  feveral  branches,  which 
have  two  large  leaves  oppofite  at  each  joint,  and  four 
fmaller,  two  on  each  fide  between  the  larger ;  they 
are  fmooth,  have  fharp  indentures  on  their  edges, 
and  ftand  eredt.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  ftalks  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaves,  two  or 
three  Handing  together  on  each  fide  the  ftalk  ;  their 
empalements  are  purple,  and  are  cut  into  five  acute 
fegments  at  the  top,  the  upper  lip  having  three  broad, 
and  the  lower  two  narrower.  The  upper  lip  of  the 
flower  is  broad,  indented  at  the  point,  and  eredt; 
the  lower  is  trifid,  but  the  middle  fegment  is  not  fo 
much  reflexed  as  that  of  the  firft  fort,  and  the  flowers 
are  of  a  paler  blue  than  thofe.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
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A  B I N  A.  See  Juniperus. 

SACCHARUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  68. 
Arundo.  C.  B.  P.  18.  The  Sugar  Cane. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  bath  no  empalement ,  but  a  woolly  down  longer  than  the 
flower  inclofes  it.  ‘The  flower  is  bivalve  ;  the  valves  are 
oblong ,  acute-pointed ,  concave  and  chaffy.  It  has  three 
hair-like  ftamina  the  length  of  the  valves ,  terminated  by 
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This  name  was  given  to  this  genus  of  plants  by  t 
learned  Dr.  Boerhaave,  profefibr  of  botany  at  Lt 
den,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Ruyfch,  who  was  profeflor 
anatomy  and  botany  at  Amfteruam. 

The  plants  are  propagated  by  feed,  which  fhould 
fown  the  latter  end  of  March,  in  a  bed  of  fre 
light  earth  in  an  open  expolure,  and  in  about  five 
fix  weeks  after  the  plants  will  appear,  when  tb 
fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds ;  and  if  t 
feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  refrefhed  nc 
and  then  with  water,  which  will  greatly  promote  the 
growth.  When  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  hig 
they  ihould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  into  a  bed  or  be 
der  of  frefh,  light,  undunged  earth,  obferving  to  fha- 
them  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  root,  as  al 
to  refrefn  them  from  the  fun  until  they  are  well’ eft 
blifned  in  this  bed  ;  after  which  time  they  will  r 
quire  no  farther  care,  but' to  keep  them  conftant 
clear  from  weeds  till  Michaelmas,  when  they  are 
be  removed  into  the  places  where  they  are  defio-m 
to  remain  for  good. 

When  the  plants  are  firft  tranfplanted  from  the  fee 
bed  into  the  nurfery-bed,  they  fhould  be  plantc 
about  fix  inches  afunder  every  way,  which  will  1 
lufiicient  room  for  them  the  firft  feafon  ;  and  th 
will  admit  of  the  hoe  to  come  between  the  plan 
to  deftroy  the  weeds,  which  is  by  much  a  better  m 
thod  than  pulling  out  the  weeds  by  hand,  and 
much  fooner  performed.  For  as  the  hoe  ftirs  tl 
ground  between  the  plants,  it  not  only  cuts  dow 
the  weeds  which  were  up  and  vifible,  but  all'o  d< 
ftroys  all  thofe  whofe  feeds  were  fprouted,  and  woui 
have  foon  after  appeared  ;  fo  that  one  hoeing, 
well  performed,  and  in  dry  weather,  will  more  el 
fedtually  deftroy  the  weeds,  than  two  hand-weeding 
would  do,  were  they  performed  ever  fo  carefully i 
befides,  the  ftirring  the  ground  is  of  great  fervice  t 
the  plants. 

At  Michaelmas,  when  the  plants  are  tranfplanted  fo 
good,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  with  ball; 
of  earth  to  their  roots  ;  and  they  muft  be  planted  i 
the  middle  of  the  borders  in  the  pleafure-garden,  i 
frefi^  light  earth,  intermixing  them  with  other  hard 
plants  of  the  fame  growth,  where  they  will  make 
pretty  appearance  when  they  are  in  flower,  and  wil 
continue  three  or  four  years  ;  and  in  fome  poor  Hon 
foils  I  have  known  the  roots  live  fix  or  leven  yean 
but  thefe  did  not  produce  fo  large  {pikes  of  flowers 
as  thofe  which  were  younger  and  more  vigorous  plants 
Therefore,  as  thefe  plants  do  not  continue  man; 
years,  it  will  be  proper  to  raife  a  fupply  of  youn< 
plants  to  fucceed  them,  for  the  old  plants  will  pro 
duce  feeds  plentifully,  which  are  ripe  the  latter  enc 
of  Auguft  or  the  beginning  of  September,  when  the; 
fhould  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  and  kept  in 
warm  drv  room  till  the  time  for  flowing;  them. 
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oblong  fummits,  and  an  awl-Jhaped germen  fupporting  tw\ 
rough  ftyles  crowned  by  fingle  ftigmas.  The  germen  af  t 
terward  becomes  an  oblong  acute-pointed  feed,  invefted  b.\ 
the  valves. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fe£tior| 
of  Linnseus’s  third  clafs,  which  includes  the  plant,; 
whofe  flowers  have  three  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

'  w| 
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We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent, 
viz. 

ccharum  ( Officinarum )  floribus  paniculatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  2  6.  Sugar  Cam  with  flowers  growing  in  panicles. 
Arundo  faccharifera.  C.  B.  P.  18.  The  Sugar  Cane. 
This  plant  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  and  is 
there  cultivated  alfo  for  its  juice,  which,  when  boiled, 
affords  that  fweet  fait  which  is  called  Sugar. 

The  Canes  were  formerly  cultivated  in  the  fouth  of 
France  for  the  fame  purpofe,  but  it  was  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  only,  for  in  fharp  winters  they  were  killed,  un- 
lefs  they  were  covered,  lo  that  they  had  only  the 
fummer  for  their  growth,  which  was  too  Ihort  time 
for  their  getting  fumcient  ftrength  to  produce  Sugar 
enough  to  anfwer  the  expence,  fo  the  planting  of 
thefe  Canes  there  has  been  long  difeontinued ;  they 
were  alfo  planted  in  feveral  parts  of  Spain  before 
they  were  introduced  to  France,  and  are  at  prefent 
cultivated  in  plenty  in  Andalufia,  from  whence 
areat  quantities  cf  Sugar  are  annually  fent  to  Madrid, 
but  there  are  few  now  planted  in  the  other  parts  of 
Spain. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  jointed  like  thpfe  of  the 
other  forts  of  Cane  or  Reeds,  from  which  arife  four, 
five,  or  more  fhoots  in  number,  proportionable  to  the 
age  or  ftrength  of  the  root.  Thefe  rife  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  ground  in 
which  they  grow  ;  for  in  fome  moift  rich  foils  there 
have  been  Canes  mealured,  which  were  near  twenty 
feet  long ;  but  thefe  were  not  near  fo  good  as  thole 
of  middling  growth,  as  they  abounded  with  juice, 
which  had  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  effential  fait  in 
it,  fo  that  the  expence  of  fuel  and  trouble  of  boiling, 
was  more  than  the  Sugar  would  defray.  The  Canes 
are  jointed,  and  thefe  joints  are  more  or  lefs  diftant 
from  each  other,  in  proportion  to  the  foil.  The  leaves 
are  placed  at  each  joint,  and  the  bafe  or  lower  part 
of  the  leaf  embraces  the  ftalk  or  Cane  to  the  next 
joint  above  its  infertion,  before  it  expands ;  thefe 
are  three  or  four  feet  long  from  the  joint  where 
they  unfold  tb  their  point,  according  to  the  vigour  of 
the  plant  •,  they  have  a  deep  whitilh  furrow,  or  hol¬ 
lowed  midrib,  which  is  broad,,  and  prominent  on  the 
under  fide  •,  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  thin,  and  arm¬ 
ed  with  fmall  fharp  teeth,  which  are  fcarce  to  be 
difeerned  by  the  naked  eye,  but  will  cut  the  fkin  of 
a  tender  hand  if  it  be  drawn  along  it.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  panicles  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  thefe 
are  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  are  compofed  of 
many  fpikes,  which  are  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and 
are  again  fubdivided  into  fm after  fpikes ;  thefe  have 
long  down  which  inclofe  the  flowers,  ftyas  to  hide  them 
from  fight ;  afterward  the  germen  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long-pointed  feed,  which  ripens  in  the  valves  of  the 
flower. 

This  plant  is  preferved  by  way  of  curiofity  in  feveral 
gardens  in  England,  but  being  too  tender  to  thrive 
here,  unlefs  it  is  preferved  in  a  warm  ftove,  fo  it  can¬ 
not  be  brought  to  any  great  perfeblion.  I  have  feen 
fome  of  the  plants  growing  which  were  feven  or 
eight  feet  high,  and  at  the  bottom  as  large  as  a  com¬ 
mon  walking  Cane,  but  they  have  not  produced 
their  panicles  of  flowers  here. 

It  is  here  propagated  by  flips  taken  from  the  fides  of 
the  older  plants ;  thofe  which  grow  near  the  root  and 
have  fibres  to  them,  will  moft  certainly  grow  ;  fo  that 
when  the  fhoots  are  produced  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  ground,  the  earth  Ihould  be  raifed  about  them, 
that  they  may  put  out  fibres  before  they  are  feparated 
from  the  mother  plant.  Thefe  flips  fhould  be  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  rich  kitchen-garden  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have 
taken  new  root,  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  coun¬ 
tries.  They  muft  be  conftantly  kept  plunged  in  the 
tan-bed  in  the  ftove  •,  and  as  their  roots  increafe  in 
fize,  fo  the  plants  Ihould  from  time  to  time  be  Ihifted 
into  larger  pots  •,  but  this  muft  be  done  with  caution, 
for  if  they  are  over-potted  they  will  not  thrive :  they 
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will  require  to  have  water  frequently  in  warm  weather, 
but  it  muft  not  be  given  them  in  too  great  plenty,  eft 
pecially  in  cold  weather.  As  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
decay,  they  fhould  be  cleared  from  about  the  ftalks ; 
for  if  thefe  are  left  to  dry  upon  them,  it  will  greatly 
retard  their  growth.  The  ftove  in  which  this  plant 
is  placed,  Ihould  be  kept  in  winter  to  the  fame  tem¬ 
perature  of  heat  as  for  the  Pine-apple,  and  in  hot 
weather  there  Ihould  be  plenty  of  free  air  admitted  to 
the  plants,  otherwile  they  will  not  thrive. 

I  Ihall  here  fubjoin  fome  account  of  the  method  of 
propagating  and  cultivating  the  Sugar  Cane  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  with  fome  obfervations  and  experiments  which 
have  been  made  by  a  few  curious  perfons  in  the  Bri- 
tilh  Iflands,  and  Ihall  propofe  fome  farther  trials  to  be 
there  made,  in  the  culture  and  management  of  this 
ufeful  plant,  which  are  founded  upon  the  experience 
I  have  had  in  the  culture  of  fome  plants  which  are  fi- 
milar  in  their  growth  with  the  Sugar  Cane. 

The  land  which  is  moft  proper  for  the  growth  of  Su¬ 
gar  Canes,  is  fuch  as  hath  a  fufficient  depth  of  foil, 
and  is  not  too  moift  and  ftrong,  but  rather  light  and 
eafy  to  work  ;  for  although  ftrong  moift  ground  will 
produce  much  taller  and  bigger  Canes  than  the  other, 
yet  the  quantity  of  Sugar  will  be  much  lefs,  not  near 
fo  good,  and  will  require  a  greater  quantity  of  fuel, 
and  a  longer  time  to  boil,  before  the  Sugar  can 
be  made  ;  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  all  frelh  land, 
where  there  has  not  been  any  Canes  growing  before  ; 
therefore  many  of  the  moft  expert  planters  burn  their 
land  when  it  is  firft  cleared  for  planting  of  Canes,  to 
abate  its  fertility  ;  but  if  when  land  is  firft  cleared  of 
the  wood,  and  the  roots  of  bad  weeds,  it  is  fown 
with  Indigo,  which  fuch  frelh  ground  will  produce 
much  better  than  the  old,  or  fuch  as  has  been  long 
cultivated,  there  may  be  two  or  three  crops  of  this 
taken,  which  will  prepare  the  land  for  the  Sugar 
Canes,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  burning  it ; 
but  the  growing  of  Indigo  has  been  fo  little  pra&ifed 
in  the  Britifh  Iflands  of  America  for  many  years  paft, 
as  to  be  efteemed  unworthy  the  notice  of  a  Sugar 
planter  •,  whereas  if  they  would  fometimes  change 
their  crops  to  other  fpecies,  they  would  foon  find  an 
advantage  in  the  growth,  not  only  of  their  Canes, 
but  alfo  of  their  other  crops :  however,  the  ufual 
pradtice  is  to  continue  the  Canes  always  upon  the 
fame  land  as  long  as  it  will  produce  them,  without 
changing  the  fpecies,  or  allowing  the  ground  a  fal¬ 
low  to  reft  and  recover  itfelf.  .  By  this  method  there 
are  fome  plantations  fo  much  exhaufted,  as  that  the 
crop  of  Sugar  will  fcarce  defray  the  expence  of  culture. 
Another  thing  Ihould  always  be  oblerved  in  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  frelh  land  with  Canes,  which  is  to  allow  them 
more  room  than  is  generally  done ■,  for  as  the  ground 
is  ftrong,  fo  there  will  a  greater  number  of  Ihoots 
come  out  from  each  plant,  and  not  having  room  to 
fpread  at  bottom,  they  will  draw  each  other  up  to  a 
great  height,  and  be  full  of  watery  juice,  the  fun  and 
external  air  being  excluded  from  the  Canes  by  the 
multiplicity  of  leaves,  which  are  both  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  ripen  and  prepare  the  falts  during  the  growth 
of  the  Canes. 

If  the  ground  is  proper  for  the  Sugar  Canes,  and 
they  are  planted  at  a  good  diftance  from  each  other, 
and  the  land  is  carefully  managed,  the  fame  planta¬ 
tion  may  be  continued  above  twenty  years  without  re¬ 
planting,  and  produce  good  crops  the  whole  time  ; 
whereas  in  the  common  method,  they  are  generally 
replanted  in  fix  or  feven  years,  and  in  fome  of  the 
poor  land  they  are  continued  but  two  or  three. 

The  Canes  are  in  thofe  warm  countries  propagated 
by  cuttings  pr  joints,  of  proper  lengths  •,  thefe  are 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  long,  in  proportion  to 
the  nearnefs  of  their  joints  or  eyes.  1  hefe  cuttings 
are  generally  taken  from  the  tops  of  the  Canes,  juft 
below  the  leaves  •,  but  if  they  were  chofen  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  Canes,  where  they  are  lefs  fucculent 
and  better  ripened,  they  would  not  produce  fo  luxu¬ 
riant  Ihoots,  and  their  juice  would  be  lefs  crude,  and 
contain  a  greater  quantity  of  falts,  which  will  be  ob- 
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tained  by  lefs  boiling  than  thofe  Canes  in  the  clofe 
manner  they  are  commonly  planted :  this  is  well 
known  to  the  judicious  to  be  the  cafe,  in  mod  kinds 
of  vegetables  •,  and  it  is  by  thus  carefully  propagating 
all  kinds  of  efcuient  plants,  either  in  the  choice  of  the 
bed  feeds  or  cuttings,  that  mod  of  the  kinds  have 
been  fo  greatly  improved  of  late  years. 

The  didance  which  the  Canes  are  ufually  allowed  in 
planting,  is  from  three  to  four  feet,  row  from  row, 
and  the  hills  are  about  two  feet  afunder  in  the  rows  * 
in  each  of  thefe  hills  they  plant  from  four  to  feven  or 
eight  cuttings,  which  is  a  very  great  fault,  and  is  the 
caufe  of  mod  of  their  blights  fo  much  complained  of 
lately  ;  for  if  all  thefe  grow,  which  is  often  the  cafe, 
they  rob  each  other  of  their  nouriftiment *  and  if  a 
dry  feafon  happens  before  they  have  acquired  drength, 
they  are  very  foon  dinted  in  their  growth,  and  are 
then  attacked  by  infeeds,  which  fpread  and  multiply 
fo  greatly,  as  to  cover  a  whole  plantation  in  a  little 
time  :  when  this  happens,  the  Canes  are  feldom  good 
after,  fo  that  it  will  be  the  better  way  to  root  them 
entirely  up  when  they  are  fo  greatly  injured,  for  they 
very  rarely  recover  this  diforder  for  although  the  in- 
feds  are  not  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  yet  they  confirm 
it,  and  caufe  it  to  fpread. 

Therefore,  if  indead  of  planting  fo  many,  there  was 
but  one  good  cutting  planted  in  each  hill,  or  to  pre¬ 
vent  mifearriage,  two  at  mod *  and  if  both  fucceeded, 
the  weaked  were  drawn  out  foon  after  they  had 
taken  root,  if  will  be  found  of  great  fervice  to  pre¬ 
vent  thefe  blights  and  although  the  number  of 
Canes  will  not  be  near  fo  great  from  the  fame  fpace  of 
ground,  yet  the  quantity  of  Sugar  will  be  full  as  much, 
and  will  require  little  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  fuel 
to  boil  it. 

I  have  been  allured  by  two  of  the  mod  fenfible  and 
judicious  planters  of  Sugar  in  America,  that  they  have 
made  feme  experiments  of  the  horfe-hoeing  culture 
for  their  Canes,  which  anfwered  much  beyond  their 
expectations  •,  one  of  thofe  gentlemen  told  me,  he 
planted  one  acre  in  the  middle  of  a  large  piece  of 
Canes,  in  rows  at  five  feet  afunder,  and  the  hills  were 
two  feet  and  a  half  didant,  and  but  one  cutting  to 
each  hill.  The  ground  between  the  rows  was  from 
time  to  time  dirred  with  the  horfe  plough,  todedroy 
the  weeds  and  earth  the  plants  *  with  this  culture  the 
Canes  were  double  the  fize  of  thofe  in  the  fame  piece, 
which  were  cultivated  in  the  ufual  way  •,  and  when 
the  Canes  were  cut,  thofe  which  had  been  thus  plant¬ 
ed  and  managed  were  ground  and  boiled  feparately ; 
the  produce  of  Sugar  was  full  as  great  as  the  bed  acre 
in  the  fame  piece,  and  the  expence  of  boiling  was  little 
more  than  a  fixth  part  of  the  other,  and  he  fold  the 
Sugar  for  fix  {hillings  per  hundred  weight  more  than 
he  could  get  for  the  other. 

The  time  for  planting  the  Canes  is  always  in  the 
rainy  feafons,  and  the  fooner  they  are  planted  after  the 
rains  have  begun  to  fall,  the  more  time  they  will 
have  to  get  drength  before  the  dry  weather  fits  in  •, 
for  when  they  have  put  out  good  roots,  and  are  well 
edablilhed  in  the  ground,  they  will  not  be  fo  liable  to 
differ  by  the  drought,  as  thofe  which  have  but  newly 
taken  root. 

The  feafon  being  come  for  planting,  the  ground 
fhould  be  marked  out  by  a  line,  that  the  rows  of 
Canes  may  be  drait,  and  at  equal  didances  ;  but  fird 
it  will  be  proper  to  divide  the  piece  into  lands  of  fixty 
or  feventy  feet  broad,  leaving  intervals  between  each 
of  about  fifteen  feet *  thefe  will  be  found  of  great  ufe 
when  the  Canes  are  cut,  for  roads  in  which  the  car¬ 
riages  may  pafs  to  carry  off  the  Canes  to  the  mill ; 
for  where  there  is  not  fuch  provifion  made,  the  car¬ 
riages  are  obliged  to  pafs  over  the  heads  of  the  Canes 
to  their  no  fmall  prejudice  :  befides,  by  thefe  inter¬ 
vals,  the  fun  and  air  will  have  freer  paffage  between 
the  Canes,  whereby  they  will  be  better  ripened,  and 
their  juice  will  be  fuller  of  falts ;  therefore  when  the 
Canes  are  ground,  they  will  not  require  fo  much  fuel 
to  boil  their  juice.  The  middle  of  thefe  intervals 
may  be  planted  with  Yams,  Potatoes,  or  other  efeu- 
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lent  plants,  which  may  be  taken  off  before  the  Cane 
are  cut,  that  the  paffages  may  be  clear  for  the  cai 
riages ;  but  a  path  Ihould  be  left  on  the  fides  of  eac. 
land,  for  the  more  convenient  riding  or  walking  c 
the  overfeer  of  the  plantation,  to  view  and  obferv 
how  the  labour  is  performed. 

The  common  method  now  pra&ifed  in  planting;  o 
the  Canes  is,  to  make  a  trench  with  a  hoe,  which  i 
performed  by  hand  *  into  this  one  negro  drops  th 
number  of  cuttings  intended  for  planting,  at  the  dii 
tance  the  hills  are  defigned;  thefe  are  by  other  ne 
groes  placed  in  their  proper  pofition,  then  the  earth  i 
drawn  about  the  hills  with  a  hoe,  all  this  is  performec 
by  hand  but  if  the  right  ufe  of  ploughs  was  well 
known  in  thofe  countries,  the  work  might  be  muc 
better  performed,  and  for  lefs  than  half  the  ■  ex 
pence  *  therefore  inftead  of  making  a  trench  with 
hoe,  a  deep  furrow  is  made  with  a  plough,  and  th 
cuttings  properly  laid  therein,  the  ground  will  b 
deeper  {birred,  and  there  will  be  more  depth  for  placim 
the  Canes. 


If  the  ground  is  to  be  afterward  kept  clean  with  th« 
horfe  hoe,  the  rows  of  Canes  fhould  be  planted  fivj 
feet  afunder,  that  there  may  be  room  for  the  horfj 
and  plough  to  pafs  between  them-,  and  the  dilbanceof 
the  hills  from  each  other  fhould  be  two  feet  and  ,j 
half,  and  but  one  Cane  fhould  be  permitted  to  re] 
main  in  each  hill.  After  the  Canes  are  planted  ancl 
have  made  feme  {hoots,  the  fooner  the  horfe  plougll 
is  ufed  the  better  will  the  Canes  thrive,  and  th<| 
ground  wall  be  eafier  kept  clean  from  weeds *  for  i] 
thefe  are  torn  up  when  they  are  young,  they  will  pre 
fently  die  *  whereas  when  they  are  buffered  to  grow 
large  before  they  are  difturbed,  they  are  with  greai 
difficulty  deftroyed. 

As  the  growth  of  the  Canes  is  promoted  according 
to  the  cleannefs  of  the  ground,  fo  there  cannot  bt 
too  much  care  taken  to  keep  the  Canes  perfeftly 
clear  of  weeds  *  and  the  beginning  of  this  workfoor. 
will  render  it  lefs  troublefome,  and  it  may  be  per¬ 
formed  at  a  lefs  expence,  than  when  it  is  negleded 
for  fome  time.  When  this  is  performed  with  a 
plough,  the  earth  in  the  interval  fhould  be  thrown  up 
to  the  rows  of  Canes,  firft  on  one  fide  of  the  row, 
being  careful  not  to  difturb  the  roots  of  the  Canes*  as 
alfo  not  to  bury  their  new  {hoots  *,  and  in  the  fecond 
operation,  the  earth  fhould  be  turned  over  to  the 
other  fide  of  the  rows,  with  the  fame  care  as  before,, 
By  this  turning  and  ffirring  of  the  land,  it  will  be 
rendered  loofer,  and  the  earthing  of  the  plants  will 
greatly  ftrengthen  them  *  fothat  from  each  hill  there 
will  be  as  many  {hoots  produced  as  can  be  well  nou- 
riflred,  and  the  fun  and  air  will  have  free  ingrefs 
among  the  rows,  which  will  be  of  the  greateft  fervice] 
to  the  Canes. 

When  the  Canes  are  from  feven  to  ten  feet  high,  and 
of  a  proportionable  fize,  the  fkin  fmooth,  dry,  and , 
brittle,  if  they  are  heavy,  their  pith  gray,  or  inclina-; 
ble  to  brown,  the  juice  fweet  and  glutinous,  they  are 
efteemed  in  perfection. 

The  time  for  cutting  of  the  Canes  is  ufually  after  theyl 
have  grown  fix  months  ;  but  there  fhould  not  be  a] 
fixed  period  for  this,  for  in  fome  feafons  and  in  diffe¬ 
rent  foils,  there  will  be  more  than  a  month’s  difference] 
in  their  maturity  ;  and  thofe  who  have  made  the  exy| 
periments  of  cutting  their  Canes  before  they  were  ripe,J 
and  letting  others  Hand  till  after  they  were  ripe,  have! 
found  the  Sugar  made  from  the  latter,  was  much? 
finer  than  that  of  the  former,  though  the  quantity? 
was  not  quite  fo  great  however,  it  will  always  be  beft| 
to  let  them  ftand  till  they  are  in  perfection  before  theyi 
are  cut,  but  not  longer.  I 

They  have  alfo  found  thofe  Canes  which  are  cut  to-J 
ward  the  end  of  the  dry  feafons,  before  the  rains  be  I 
gin  to  fall,  have  produced  better  Suga  than  thoiel 
which  are  cut  in  the  rainy  feafons,  when  they  are! 
more  replete  with  watery  juice  and  there  has  been| 
much  lefs  expence  of  fuel  to  boil  it,  which  is  a  ma-l 
terial  article  in  large  plantations  therefore  the  better  | 
the  Canes  are  nourilhed  in  their  growth,  and  the  morel 
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ir  and  fun  is  admitted  to  pafs  betv/een  the  roWs,  the 
fs  expence  it  will  be  in  the  boiling  and  preparing  of 
he  Sugar. 

n  the  boiling  of  Sugar,  they  ufe  a  mixture  of  wood 
(hes  and  lime,  which  is  called  temper,  without  which 
he  Sugar  will  not  granulate.  The  quantity  of  this 
nixture  is  proportioned  to  the  quality  of  the  ground 
,n  which  the  Canes  grew. 
ppRON.  See  Crocus. 

G  E.  See  Salvia. 

,G  IT  TAR  I  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  946.  Sagitta. 
Dillen.  Gen.  4.  Ranunculus.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  287. 

/\.rrow-head. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant  -,  the 
nale  flowers  have  a  permanent  empalement  of  three  oval 
roncave  leaves  -,  they  have  three  roundiflo  petals  which 
fpread  open,  and  are  larger  than  the  empalement ,  and 
many  avol-Jhaped  ftamina  collected  in  a  head ,  terminated 
by  ere  hi  fummits.  The  female  flowers  are  fltuated  below 
the  male-,  thefe  have  a  three-leaved  empalement ,  and  three 
petals  as  the  male ,  but  no  ftamina ;  they  have  many  com- 
prefled  germen  collected  in  a  head ,  fitting  upon  very  floort 
ilyles,  and  have permanent  acute  ftigmas.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  become  oblong  compreffed  feeds  having  longitudinal 
borders,  and  are  collected  in  globular  heads. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  fedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  which  includes  thole 
plants  which  have  male  and  female  flowers  on  the 
fame  plant,  whole  male  flowers  have  many  ftamina. 
The  Species  are, 

Sagittaria  ( Sagittifolia )  foliis  omnibus  fagittatis 
acutis  petiolis  longiflimis.  Arrow-head  with  all  the 
leaves  arrow-pointed,  and  long  foot-ftalks.  Sagitta  aqua- 
tica  major.  C.  B.  P.  The  greater  Arrow-head. 
Sagittaria  {Minor)  foliis  fagittatis  fpatulifque,  pe¬ 
tiolis  longioribus.  Arrow-head  with  arrow-pointed  and 
fpattle-Jhaped  leaves ,  having  longer  foot-ftalks.  Sagitta 
aquatica  foliis  variis.  Lcefl.  Prulf.  234.  Water  Arrow¬ 
head  with  variable  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  {landing  waters  in 
moft  parts  of  England  *,  the  root  is  compofed  of  ma¬ 
ny  ftrong  fibres,  which  ftrike  deep  into  the  mud 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  are  in  length  proporti¬ 
onable  to  the  depth  of  the  water  in  which  they  grow, 
fo  they  are  fometimes  almoft  a  yard  long  ;  they  are 
round,  thick,  and  fungous;  the  leaves  which  float 
upon  the  water  are  fhaped  like  the  point  of  an  ar¬ 
row,  the  two  ears  at  their  bafe  fpreading  wide  afun- 
der,  and  are  very  {harp-pointed.  The  flowers  are 
produced  upon  long  ftalks  which  rife  above  the  leaves, 
and  ftand  in  whorls  round  them  at  the  joints  ;  they 
have  each  three  broad  white  petals  which  fpread 
open,  and  in  the  middle  is  a  duller  of  ftamina  with 
purple  fummits.  It  flowers  in  July.  The  flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  rough  heads,  containing  many  fmall 
feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  plentifully  in  Handing  waters 
near  Paris,  but  has  not  been  found  wild  in  England. 
This  never  grows  fo  large  as  the  former ;  the  leaves 
vary  greatly,  fome  of  them  are  oblong,  round-point¬ 
ed,  and  lhaped  like  a  fpatula  ;  others  are  arrow-point¬ 
ed,  but  thefe  have  their  points  lefs  acute  than  th'ofe 
of ’the  former,  and  the  flowers 'are  fmaller,  in  which 
it  differs  from  the  former ;  and  as  all  the  plants  where 
this  grows  retain  their  difference,  fo  it  may  be  iup- 
pofed  a  different  fpecies. 

There  is  alfo  a  third  fort  mentioned  by  Dr.Plukenet, 
under  the  title  of  Sagitta  aquatica  omnium  minima, 
or  the  leaft  Arrow-head.  This  grows  plentifully  on 
the  borders  of  the  Thames  about  Lambeth,  and  alio 
at  Chelfea ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  of  this  are 
very  fhort,  the  leaves  are  much  lefs,  and  the  ftalks 
which  fupport  the  flowers  are  alfo  very  fhort ;  but 
thefe  differences  may  be  occafioned  by  the  fituation 
of  their  growth,  for  it  is  always  found  growing  in 
the  mud, "which  the  water  ebbs  from  every  tide,  fo 
it  is  only  covered  in  high  water,  which  may  ftin.t 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  give  them  this  ap¬ 
pearance. 
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ALICARIA.  See  Lytkrum. 

ALICORNIA.  Tourn.  Cor.  App.  51.  tab.  48^ 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  10.  Jointed  Glaffwort,  or  Saltwort. 
The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  rugged,  fwelling,  four-cornered  em¬ 
palement,  which  is  permanent.  It  has  no  petal,  and  kit 
one  ftamina  the  length  of  the  empalement,  crowned  by  art 
oblong  twin  furnmit,  and  an  oblong  oval  germen  f import¬ 
ing  a  Jingle  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  bifid fligma.  The  germ eri 
afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  feed ,  inclofed  in  the  fwelling 
empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  Dr.  Linmeus  places  in  the  firft 
fedtion  of  his  firft  clals,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whole  flowers  have  but  one  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Salicornia  ( Fruticofa, )  articulis  apice  craffioribus 
obtufis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  8.  Jointed  Glajfwort  with 
thick  obtufe  points.  Kali  geniculatum.  Ger.  Emac. 
535.  Common  jointed  Glajfwort. 

Salicornia  ( Perenne )  articulis  apice  acutioribus, 
caule  fruticofo  ramofo.  Glajfwort  with  acute  points  to 
the  joints,  and  a  florubby  branching  ftalk.  Kali  geni¬ 
culatum  perenne  fruticofius  procumbens.  Raii  Syn. 
Ed.  2.  p.  67.  Trailing,  florubby,  perennial,  jointed 
Glajfwort. 

The  firft  fort  grows  plentifully  in  moft  of  the  falt- 
marfhes  which  are  overflowed  by  the  tides,  in  many 
parts  of  England.  This  is  a  trailing  plant,  with 
thick,  fucculent,  jointed  ftalks,  which  trail  upon  the 
ground,  and  divide  into  feveral  branches.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  joints  toward 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  which  are  fmall,  and 
fcarce  difcernible  by  the  naked  eye.  It  flowers  the 
latter  end  of  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sheepey  Ifland ; 
this  hath  a  fhrubby  branching  ftalk  about  fix  inches 
long ;  the  points  of  the  articulations  are  acute,  the 
ftalks  branch  from  the  bottom,  and  form  a  kind  of 
pyramid  ;  they  are  perennial,  and  produce  their  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

The  inhabitants  near  the  fea-coaft  where  thefe  plants 
grow,  cut  them  up  toward  the  latter  end  of  fummer, 
when  they  are  fully  grown ;  and  after  having  dried 
them  in  the  fun,  they  burn  them  tor  their  allies,  which 
are  ufed  in  making  of  glafs  and  foap.  Thefe  herbs 
are,  by  the  country  people,  called  Kelp,  and  arepro- 
mifeuoufly  gathered  for  ufe. 

From  the  allies  of  thefe  plants  is  extra&ed  the  fait, 
called  fal  kali,  or  alkali,  which  is  much  ufed  by  the 
chemifts. 

The  manner  of  gathering  and  burning  of  thefe  herbs 
is  mentioned  under  the  article  of  Salsola,  fo  I  {half 
not  repeat  it  in  this  place. 

In  fome  parts  of  England  thefe  herbs  are  gathered  and 
pickled  for  Samphire,  though  that  is  a  very  different 
plant  from  either  of  thefe. 

SALT.  X.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  590.  tab.  364.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  976.  [takes  its  name  from  falio,  to  leap 
or  dance,  becaufe  of  its  quick  growth.]  The  Sallow, 
or  Willow-tree  ;  in  French,  Saule. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  upon  feparate  plants  -,  the 
male  flowers  are  difpofed  in  one  common ,  oblong,  imbri¬ 
cated  katkin.  The  feales  have  each  one  oblong  fpreading 
flower,  which  has  no  petal,  but  a  cylindrical  neblarious 
gland  in  the  center.  It  has  two  flender  ere  hi  ftamina, 
terminated  by  twin  fummits  having  four  cells.  The  fe¬ 
male  flowers  are  difpofed  in  katkins  as  the  male  ;  thefe 
have  neither  petals  or  ftamina ,  but  an  oval  narrowed 
germen,  fcarce  diftinguijhable  from  the  ftyle,  crowned  by 
two  bifid  eretl  ftigmas.  '  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
an  oval  awl-Jhaped  capfule  with  one  cell,  opening  with 
two  valves,  containing  many  fmall  oval  feeds,  crowned 
with  hairy  down. 

This  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in_the  fecond  fection 
of  Linnseus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  which  contains 
thofe  plants  which  have  male  and  female  flowers  on 
feparate  plants,  whole  male  flowers  have  two  ftamina. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  grow 
naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  of  little  or 
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no  ule,  being  low  creeping  fhrubs,  many  of  them  fel- 
dom  rifing  a  foot  high,  fo  are  never  cultivated,  there- 
‘  fore  I  (hall  pafs  them  over,  and  only  enumerate  thofe 

•  .  -  which  are  planted  for  ufe. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Salix  {Alba)  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  ferratis 
utrinque  pubefcendbus,  ferraturis  infimis  glandulofis. 
Flort.  Cliff.  473.  Willow  with  [pear-Jhaped ,  acute- 
pointed,  [awed  leaves,  which  are  downy  on  both  fides, 
and  glands  below  the  faws.  Salix  vulgaris  alba,  arbo- 
refcens.  C.  B.  P.  453.  Common  white  ’Tree  Willow. 

2.  Salix  {Triandrd)  foliis  ferratis  glabris,  floribus  trian- 
dris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1015.  Willow  with  fmooth  [awed 
leaves,  and  flowers  having  three  ftamina.  Salix  folio 
auriculato  fplendente  flexilis.  Raii  Hi  ft.  1420.  Willow 
with  lucid  eared  leaves  and  flexible  branches. 

3.  Salix  {P  entandra)  foliis  ferratis  glabris,  flofeulis 
pentandris.  Hort.  Cliff.  454.  Willow  with  fmooth  [aw¬ 
ed  leaves,  and  flowers  having  five  ftamina.  Salix  folio 
laureo  feu  lato  glabro  odorato.  Raii  Hift.  1420. 
Willow  with  a  Bay  leaf  or  broad-leaved,  J 'mooth ,  [weet 
Willow. 

4.  Salix  {Vitellina)  foliis  ferratis  ovatis  acutis  glabris, 
ferraturis  cartitagineis,  petiolis  callofo  punftatis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  295.  Willow  with  [mooth,  oval,  acute, 
[awed  leaves,  having  cartilaginous  indentures,  and  foct- 
flalks  with  callous  punblures.  Salix  fativa  lutea,  folio 
crenato.  C.B.P.  473.  Yellow  cultivated  Willow  with  a 
crenated  leaf. 

5.  Salix  ( Amygdalina )  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lanceolatis 
petiolatis,  ftipulis  trapeziformibus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod. 
83.  Willow  with  [mooth,  [pear-Jhaped,  [awed  leaves 
having  foot-ftalks,  and  trapezium -ft japed  ftipuho.  Salix 
folio  amygdalino,  utrinque  virente  aurito.  C.  B.  P. 
43.  Almond-leaved  Willow  with  leaves  which  are  eared, 
and  green  on  both  fides. 

6.  Salix  ( Fragilis )  foliis  ferratis  glabris  ovato-lanceola- 
tis,  petiolis  dentato-glandulofis.  Flor.  Lapp.  349. 
Willow  with  oval,  [pear-floaped,  [mooth,  [awed  leaves, 
and  indented  glandules  to  the  [oot-ftalk.  Salix  folio  lon- 
go  latoque  fplendente  fragilis.  Raii  Syn.  3.  p.  448. 
The  Crack  Willow. 

7.  Salix  ( Purpurea )  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lanceolatis, 
inferioribus  oppofitis.  H.  Scan.  252.  Willow  with 
[mooth ,  [pear-Jhaped,  [awed  leaves ,  the  lower  of  which 
grow  oppofite.  Salix  folio  longo  fubluteo  non  auricu- 
lata,  viminibus  rubris.  Raii  Syn.  The  long-leaved  red 
Willozv. 

8.  Salix  ( Viminalis )  foliis  fubintegerrimis  lanceolato- 
linearibus  longiffimis  acutis  fubtus  fericeis,  ramis 
virgatis.  Flor.  Suec.  813.  Willozv  with  the  longeft,  li¬ 
near,  [pear-Jhaped,  acute  leaves,  which  are  almoft  entire , 
and  Jilky  on  their  under  fide,  and  rod-like  branches. 
Salix  foliis  anguftis  &  longiffimis  crifpis,  fubtus  al- 
bicantibus.  J.  B.  1.  p.  212.  Willozv  with  the  longeft, 
narrow,  curled  leaves,  which  are  white  on  their  under 
fide. 

9.  Salix  {Auriculato)  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lanceolatis, 
omnibus  alternis.  Willow  with  [mooth,  [pear-Jhaped, 
[awed  leaves,  all  growing  alternate.  Salix  folio  amyg¬ 
dalino  utrinque  aurito,  corticem  abjiciens.  Raii  Syn. 
3.  p.  448.  Almond-leaved  Willow  which  is  eared  on  both 
fides,  and  cafts  its  bark. 

10.  Salix  {Rubra)  foliis  integris,  glabris  lineari  lanceola¬ 
tis  acutis.  Hudf.  Flor.  Angl.  364.  Willow  with  linear, 
[pear-Jhaped,  [mooth  leaves.  Salix  minime  fragilis,  fo¬ 
liis  longiffimis,  utrinque  viridibus  non  ferratis.  D. 
Sherard.  Raii  Syn.  2.  p.  293.  The  leaft  brittle  Willow, 
with  very  long  leaves  which  are  green  on  both  fides,  and 
not  [awed. 

11.  Salix  {Babylonica)  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lineari-Ian- 
ceolatis,  ramis  pendulis.  Hort.  Cliff.  454.  Willozv 
with  [mooth,  [awed,  linear,  [pear-Jhaped  leaves,  and 
hanging  branches.  Salix  Orientalise  flagellis  deorfum 
pulchre  pendentibus.  Tourn.  Cor.  41.  The  Weeping 
Willow. 

12-  Salix  {Helix)  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lanceolato-linea- 
ribus,  fuperioribus  oppofitis  obliquis.  Flor.  Leyd. 
Prod.  83.  Willow  with  linear,  [pear-Jhaped,  [mooth. 
Cawed  leaves ,  the  upper  of  which  are  placed  obliquely  op- 
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pofite.  Salix  humilior  foliis  anguftis  fubcasruleis 
adverfo  binis.  Raii  Syn.  2.  p.  297.  The  yellow  Dzv 

Willow. 

3.  Salix  {Caprea)  foliis  ovatis  rugofis,  fubtus  tom. 
tofts  undatis  fuperne  denticulatis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Pn 
83.  Willow  with  oval  rough  leaves  which  are  wav 
woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  indented  towards  the  t 
Salix  latifolia  rotunda.  C.  B.  P.  474.  Broad  rou 
leaved  Willow,  or  Sallow. 
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14.  Salix  {Acuminata)  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  aqumina 
rugofis  fubtus  tomentofis.  Willow  with  oblong,  ov 
acute-pointed,  _  rough  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  1 
derfide.  Salix  folio  ex  rotunditate  acuminato.  C.  B. 
474.  Willow  with  a  rounded,  acute-pointed  leaf ,  crcc 
mon  Sallow. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  white  Willow,  wh-ich 
frequently  found  growing  on  the  fides  of  rivers  ai 
ditches  in  many  parts  of  England.  It  grows  to  a  lar 
fize,  if  the  branches  are  not  lopped  off  ;  the  ffioots  a 
covered  with  a  fmooth,  pale,  green  bark ;  the  leav 
are  fpear-lhaped,  between  three  and  four  inches  Ion 
and  one  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point 
each  end  ;  they  are  very  white  on  their  under  fid 
and  their  upper  fide  is  covered  with  lliort,  whit 
woolly  hairs,  though  not  fo  clofely  as  the  under  •  tl 
katkins  are  lliort  and  pretty  thick.  The  wood  of  th 
fort  is  very  white,  and  polilhes  fmooth. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  to  be  a  large  tree,  the  youn 
branches  are  covered  with  a  grayifh  bark  5  the  leav 
are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  ending  in  acute  point! 
they  are  eared  at  their  bafe,  and  lawed  on  their  edge 
and  are  green  on  both  fides  ;  the  branches  grow  prett 
ereft  and  are  flexible,  fo  this  is  frequently  planted  1 
Ofier-grounds  for  the  balket-makers.  The  katkit 
of  this  are  long,  narrow,  and  the  feales  open,  and  ai 
acute-pointed. 

The  third  fort  hath  thick  ftrong  Ihoots,  covered  wit 
a  dark  green  bark  ;  the  leaves  are  broad,  rounded  1 
both  ends  ;  they  are  very  fmooth,  fawed  on  thei 
edges,  and  when  rubbed  have  a  grateful  odour.  It  i 
fometimes  called  the  Bay-leaved  Willow,  and  at  other 
the  Sweet  Willow  •,  it  grows  quick,  and  is  a  tree  0 
middling  fize ;  the  branches  are  brittle,  fo  are  no 
proper  for  many  purpofes. 

The  fourth  fort  has  (lender  tough  Ihoots,  which  are  0 
a  yellow  colour ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  acute-pointed, 
fmooth,  and  fawed  on  their  edges  ;  the  faws  are  car 
tilaginous,  and  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  have  call 
lous  pundlures.  This  is  very  pliable,  fo  is  much  plant 
ed  in  the  Ofier-grounds  for  the  balket-makers,  but  i 
never  grows  to  a  large  fize. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  to  a  pretty  large  fize ;  the  lhoot 
are  ered,  they  are  covered  with  a  light  green  bark 
the  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  about  two  inches  and 
half  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  in  th 
middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  both  ends  ;  they  are  o: 
a  lucid  green  on  both  fides,  fawed  on  their  edges; 
Branding  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks  •,  they  have  ftipulasii 
form  of  a  trapezium,  at  the  bafe  of  the  footrftalk 
The  twigs  of  this  fort  are  flexible,  and  fit  for  the  uf<i 
of  balket-makers. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  to  a  middling  fize  •,  the  Ihoots  o5 
this  are  very  brittle,  fo  are  unfit  for  the  balket-makersij 
and  are  covered  with  a  brownilh  bark;  the  leaves 
are  near  five  inches  long  and  one  broad  ;  they  are  07 
a  lucid  green  on  both  fides,  and  are  fawed  on  thei  ; 
edges ;  the  katkins  are  long  and  (lender,  and  the  fcale| 
are  pretty  long,  acute-pointed,  and  ftand  open.  It  i.j 
commonly  called  Crack  Willow,  from  the  branches 
being  very  brittle. 

The  feventh  fort  is  a  tree  of  middling  fize;  till 
Ihoots  are  very  pliable,  and  fit  for  the  baiket  makers! 
fo  is  much  planted  in  the  Ofier-grounds ;  they  are  o  j 
a  reddilh  colour  ;  the  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  fmooth,! 
and  fawed  on  their  edges ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  branches  are  placed  oppofite,  but  on  the  upped 
they  are  alternate,  and  are  of  a  yellowifh  green. 

The  eighth  fort  makes  very  long  Ihoots,  but  the  treq 
feldom  grows  to  a  large  fize  ;  the  leaves  are  very  long 
and  entire,  and  are  fet  clofe  upon  the  branches ;  theyl 
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are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  are  very 
woolly  and  white  on  their  under,  endingin  acute  points, 
md  ftand  upon  very  fhort  foot-ftalks :  the  young 
branches  of  this  fort  are  woolly,  and  their  buds  are 
yery  turgid.  This  is  pretty  much  planted  in  the  Ofier- 
zrounds,  for  the  ufe  of  bafket-makers. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  tree  of  middling  growth ;  it  cads 
its  bark  annually ;  the  fhoots  are  brittle,  they  have  a 
jtellowilh  bark-,  the  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  and 
fawed  on  their  edges ;  they  are  eared  on  both  fides 
at  their  bafe,  and  are  all  placed  alternate,  being  of  a 
light  green  on  both  Tides.  This  fort  is  not  very  com¬ 
monly  cultivated,  the  twigs  being  too  brittle. 

The  tenth  fort  hath  very  pliant  branches,  fo  is  much 
planted  in  the  Ofier-grounds.  The  leaves  of  this  are 
very  long  they  are  lpear-lhaped  and  entire,  and  are 
green  on  both  fides.  It  grows  to  a  middling  fize,  if 
planted  in  moift  land. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  but 
has  been  leveral  years  cultivated  in  the  Engldh  gar¬ 
dens.  This  will  grow  to  a  middling  fize  ;  the  branches 
are  long,  (lender/  and  h.tng  down  on  every  Tide,  fo 
form  natural  arches ;  the  leaves  are  narrow,  fpear- 
lhaped,  fmooth,  and  fawed  on  their  edges.  It  is  well 
known  in  the  gardens,  by  the  title  of  Weeping 
Willow.  ° 

The  twelfth  fort  is  a  tree  of  lower  growth  ;  the 
branches  of  this  are  ereft ;  the  leaves  are  fmooth, 
narrow,  fpear-lhaped,  and  fawed  on  their  edges;  they 
are  of  a  dark  or  bluilh  green,  and  toward  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches  are  placed  oppofite.  It  is  found 
ay  the  fide  of  ditches  in  many  parts  of  England. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  "dry  land, 
ind  on  high  fituations,  but  rarely  is  feen  of  a  large 
ize  ;  the  bark  is  of  a  gray  dark  colour,  and  fmooth ; 
:he  branches  are  brittle,  fo  are  unfit  for  bafket-makers, 
aut  it  is  frequently  cultivated  in  hedges,  and  for  fuel 
n  many  parts  of  England :  it  is  called  Mountain 
DUer.  The  leaves  are  oval,  rough,  and  woolly,  and 
ire  indented  'toward  the  top ;  they  are  about  an  inch 
md  a  half  long,  and  one  inch  broad,  rounded  at  both 
mds,  and  have  Ihort  foot-ftalks.  There  is  a  variety 
)f  this  in  the  gardens  with  variegated  leaves. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  the  common  Sallow;  this 
lifters  from  the  laft,  in  having  longer  leaves  which 
nd  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  woolly  on  their  under 
ide,  and  fit  olofe  to  the  branches  ;  they  are  not  dif- 
inguilhed  by  the  farmers,  who  cultivate  them 
iqually. 

There  are  fome  other  forts  of  Willows  which  are 
ilanted  in  the  Ofier-gfounds,  and  are  diftinguilhed 
ay  the  bafket-makers  and  dealers  in  them,  under  ti¬ 
les  which  they  have  applied  to  them,  which  are  little 
cnown  to  others  ;  thefe  are  annually  cut  down,  and 
ilways  kept  low,  but  when  they  are  not  cut  down, 
md  have  room  to  grow,  will  rife  to  a  confiderable 
height,  and  fome  of  them  will  become  large  trees  ; 
fo  that  they  may  be  planted  for  the  fame  purpofes  as 
the  firft  fort,  and  will  make  a  variety  when  intermix¬ 
ed  with  it,  though  they  are  commonly  cultivated  for 
their  twigs,  which  produce  good  profit  to  the  owner 
of  the  land. 

All  the  forts  of  Willows  may  be  eafily  propagated  by 
planting  cuttings  or  fets,  either  in  the  fpring  or  au¬ 
tumn,  (but  the  fpring  is  the  fureft  feafon)  which  rea¬ 
dily  take  root,  and  are  of  a  quick  growth.  Thofe 
forts  which  grow  to  be  large  trees,  and  are  cultivated 
toy  their  timber,  are  generally  planted  from  fets, 
which  are  about  feven  or  eight  feet  long ;  thefe  are 
fharpened  at  their  larger  end,  and  thruft  into  the 
ground  by  the  fides  of  ditches  and  banks,  where  the 
ground  is  moift ;  in  which  places  they  make  a  con- 
liderable  progrefs,  and  are  a  great  improvement  to 
fuch  eftates,  becaufe  their  tops  will  be  fit  to  lop  eve¬ 
ry  fixth  or  feventh  year.  This  is  the  ufual  method 
now  pradtifed  in  moft  parts  of  England,  where  the 
trees  are  cultivated,  as  they  are  generally  intended  for 
prefent  profit;  but  if  they  are  deligned  for  large  trees, 
or  are  cultivated  for  their  wood,  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  different  manner ;  for  thofe  which  are  J 
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planted  from  fets  of  feven  or  eight  feet  long  always 
fend  out  a  number  of  branches  toward  the  top,  which 
fpread,  and  form  large  heads  fit  for  lopping,  but 
their  principal  Item  never  advances  in  height ;  there¬ 
fore,  where  regard  is  paid  to  that,  they  fhould  be 
propagated  by  fhort  young  branches,  which  fhould 
be  put  almoft  their  whole  length  in  the  ground,  leav¬ 
ing  only  two,  or  at  moft  but  three  buds  out  of  the 
ground  ;  and  when  thefe  have  made  one  year’s  (hoot* 
they  fhould  be  all  cut  off,  except  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
and  belt  fituated,  which  muft  be  trained  up  to  a  Item, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  timber  trees.  If  thefe 
are  planted  with  fuch  defign,  the  rows  fhould  be  eight 
feet  afunder,  and  the  fets  four  feet  diftance  in  the 
rows  ;  by  planting  them  fo  clofe,  they  will  naturally 
draw  each  other  upward,  and,  when  they  are  grown 
fo  large,  as  to  cover  the  ground  and  meet,  they 
fhould  be  gradually  thinned,  fo  as  at  the  laft  to  leave 
the  rows  about  twelve  feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  in 
the  rows  eight.  If  they  are  fo  treated,  the  trees  will 
grow  to  a  large  fize,  and  rife  with  upright  ftems  to 
the  height  of  forty  feet  or  more. 

When  thefe  cuttings  are  planted,  it  is  ufual  to  fharp- 
en  thofe  ends  to  a  point  which  are  put  into  the 
ground,  for  the  better  thrufting  of  them  in  ;  but  the 
bell  way  is  to  cut  them  horizontally  juft  below  the 
bud  or  eye,  and  to  make  holes  with  an  iron  inftrument 
in  the  ground  where  each  cutting  is  to  be  planted,  and 
when  they  are  put  in,  the  ground  fhould  be  preffed 
dole  about  the  cuttings  with  the  heel  to  fettle  it,  and 
prevent  the  air  from  penetrating  deep  into  the  ground. 
The  after  care  muft  be  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds  the  two  firft  feafons,  by  which  time  they  will 
have  acquired  fo  much  ftrength,  as  to  over-power 
and  keep  down  the  weeds  ;  they  will  alfo  require  foma 
trimming  in  winter  to  take  off  any  lateral  fhoots, 
which,  if  fuffered  to  grow,  would  retard  their  tip- 
right  progrefs. 

There  are  great  trads  of  land  in  England  fit  for  this 
purpofe,  which  at  prefent  produce  little  to  the  owners, 
and  might,  by  planting  of  thefe  trees,  turn  to  as  good 
account  as  the  belt  Corn  land.  The  larger  v/cod,  if 
found,  is  commonly  fold  for  making  wooden  heels 
for  fhoes ;  as  alfo  to  turners  for  many  kinds  of  light 
ware. 

The  Sallows  are  commonly  planted  in  cuttings  made 
from  ftrong  fhoots  of  the  former  year,  about  three 
feet  long  ;  thefe  are  commonly  thruft  down  two  feet 
deep  into  the  ground,  and  are  one  foot  above  it.  The 
cuttings  fhould  be  placed  about  five  feet  row  from 
row,  and  two  feet  afunder  in  the  rows,  obferving  al¬ 
ways  to  plant  the  rows  the  floping  way  of  the  ground 
(efpecially  if  the  tides  overflow  the  place  ;)  becaufe, 
if  the  rows  are  placed  the  contrary  ways,  all  the  filth 
and  weeds  will  be  detained  by  the  fets,  which  will 
choak  them  up. 

The  beft  feafon  for  planting  thefe  cuttings  in  the 
Ofier-grounds  is  in  February,  for  if  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  fooner,  they  are  apt  to  peel,  if  it  proves  hard 
froft,.  which  greatly  injures  them.  Thefe  plants  are 
always  cut  every  year,  and,  if  the  foil  be  good,  they 
will  produce  a  great  crop,  fo  that  the  yearly  produce 
of  one  acre  has  been  often  fold  for  fifteen  pounds, 
but  ten-  pounds  is  a  common  price,  which  is  much 
better  than  Corn  land  ;  fo  that  it  is  great  pity  thefe 
plants  are  not  more  cultivated,  efpecially  upon  moift 
boggy  foils,  upon  which  few  other  things  will  thrive. 

SALSOLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  275.  Kali.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  247. tab.  1 2  8.  Glaffwort ;  in  French,  Soude. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  empaiement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  and  compofed 
of  five  oval  obtufe  leaves ;  the  flower  has  no  petals,  but 
hath  five  fhort  ftamina  which  are  inferted  in  the  divijions 
of  the  petals-,  it  hath  a  globular  germen,  with  a  fljort  two- 
pointed  ftyle ,  crowned  by  recurved  ftigmas.  “The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  globular  capfule  with  one  cell ,  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  the  empaiement ,  incloflng  one  large  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  Tecond  fedtion 
of  Linnteus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thole  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 
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The  Species  are,  =.  ...  r  ,  ,  i 

Salsola  (Kali)  herbacea  decumbens,  foliis  iublila- 

'  tis  fpinofis,  calycibus  marginatis  axillaribus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  222.  Herbaceous  trailing  Salfola  with  awl-fhaped 
-prickly  leaves ,  and  .empalements  proceeding  from  the  fide s 
of  the  ftalks.  Kali  fpinofum  foliis  crafiionbus  &  bre- 
vioribus.  Tragum.  Matth.  1035.  Prickly  Glafjwort 
•with  f sorter  and  thicker  leaves. 

2.  Salsola  (Tragus)  herbacea  eredta,  foliis  fubulatis 
fpinofis  laevibus,  calycibus  ovatis.  Herbaceous  Saljola 
•with  avol-Jhaped  prickly  leaves ,  and  oval  empalements. 
Kali  fpinofum,  foliis  longioribus  &  anguftioribus. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  247.  Prickly  Glaffwort  with  longer 

and  narrower  leaves. 

3.  Salsola  (Soda)  herbacea,  foliis  ineYmibus.  Guett. 
Stamp.  426.  Herbaceous  Salfola  with  fmooth  leaves.  Ka¬ 
li  majus  cochleato  femine.  C.  B.  P.  287.  Greater  GlaJJ- 
wort  with  a  cochleated  leaf 

4.  Salsola  (Vermiculata)  frutefcens,  foliis  ovatis  acutis 
carnofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  223.  Shrubby  Salfola  with 
oval  My,  acute-pointed  leaves.  Kali  fruticoium  Hil- 
panicum,  tamarifci  folio.  lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  247. 
Shrubby  Spanijh  Glaffwort  with  a  Tamar [fk  leaf.  _ 

5.  Salsola  (Rcfacea)  herbacea,  fobs  fubuiatis  mu- 
cronatis,  calycibus  explanatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  222. 
Herbaceous  Salfola  with  pointed  awl-fhaped  leaves,  and 
fpreading  empalements.  Kali  humile,  alls  purpureis 
florem  rofaceum  mentientibus.  Buxb.  Cent.  1.  p.  9. 
Dwarf  Glaffwort,  having  purple  wings  which  refemble  a 

Rofe  flower,  .  . 

The  firft  fort  grcwsnaturally  in  the  falt-marlhes  in  di¬ 
vers  parts  of  England  •,  it  is  an  annual  plant,  which 
rifes  about  five  or  fix  inches  high,  fending  out  many 
fide  branches  from  the  bottom,  which  fpread  on  every 
fide  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fhort  awl-fhaped  leaves 
which  are  flefhy,  and  terminate  in  acute  Ipines.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  branches, 
to  which  they  fit  dole,  and  are  encompafied  by  fhort 
prickly  leaves  •,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous 
colour.  The  feeds  are  wrapped  up  in  the  empale- 
ment  of  the  flower,  and-  ripen  in  autumn,  loon  alter 
which, the  plants  decay. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fandy  fhores 
of  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  this  is  alfo 
an  annual  plant,  which  fends  out  many  diflufed 
ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  linear  leaves  an  inch  long,  ending  with  fliarp 
fpines.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
ftalks  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  former  ; 
their  empalements  are  blunt,  and  not  io  clolely  en- 
tompafled  with  leaves  as  thole  of  the  othei. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  herbaceous  ftalks  near  three 
feet  high,  fending  out  hoary  branches  their  whole 
lenath^  which  at  bottom  fpread  out  wide,  but  to¬ 
ward  the  top  they  are  fhort.  The  leaves  on  the 
principal  ftalk,  and  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
branches,  are  long,  {lender,  and  have  no  fpines  •,  thofe 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  and  branches  are  {len¬ 
der,  fhort,  and  crooked.  At  the  bafe  of  the  leaves 
are  produced  the  flowers,  which  are  fmall  and  hardly 
perceptible  •,  the  empalement  of  the  flower  afterward 
encompafles  the  capiule,  which  contains  one  cochle¬ 
ated  feed.  This  fort  in  warm  countries  produces  its 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  ;  but 
in  this  country  the  plants  lcarce  ever  flower,  unlefs 
the  fummer  is  very  warm.  This  plant  is  cultivated 
about  Montpelier  in  falt-marfhes,  in  order  to  make 
fal  alkali. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  hath 
fhrubby  perennial  ftalks  which  rife  three  or  four  feet 
high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches,  which  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  flefhy,  oval,  acute- pointed  leaves,  coming 
out  in  clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  branches ;  they  are 
hoary,  and  have  no  ftiff  prickles.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  between  the  leaves  toward  the  ends  of 
the  branches  •,  they  are  fo  fmall  as  fcarce  to  be  dil- 
cerned,  unlefs  they  are  clofely  viewed.  The  feeds 
are  like  thofe  of  the  other  kinds. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary  •,  this  is  an 


annual  plant  whofe  ftalks  are  herbaceous,  and  fei 
dom  rile  more  than  five  or  fix  inches  high.  Th<  j 
leaves  are  awl-fhaped,  ending  in  acute  points  •,  tin 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  Rofe  colour,  but  foon  fade 
the  feeds  are  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts. 

All  the  forts  of  Glaffwort  are  fometimes  promifcu 
ou fly  ufed  for  making  the  fal  alkali,  but  it  is  tin 
third  fort  which  is  efteemed  beft  for  this  purpofe 
The  manner  of  making  it  is  as  follows :  having  du< 
a  trench  near  the  lea,  they  lay  laths  acrofs  it,  01 
which  they  lay  the  herb  in  heaps,  and  having  made 
fire  below,  the  liquor  which  runs  out  of  the  herb 
drops  to  the  bottom,  which  at  length  thickening  be 
comes  fal  alkali,  which  is  partly, of  a  black,  tanr 
partly  of  an  Afh  colour,  very  fharp  and  corrofive,  an< 
of  a  faltifh  tafte.  This,  when  thoroughly  hardened 
becomes  like  a  ftone,  and  is  there  called  foudq  0 
fode.  It  is  tranfported  from  thence  to  other  conn 
tries  for  making  of  glafs. 

SALT  is  a  foflil  body,  fufible  by  fire,  and  congeala 
ble  again,  in  the  void,  into  brittle  glebes  or  cryflals 
folubTe  withal  in  water,  fo  as  to  difappear  therein 
never  malleable,  and  having  fomething  in  it,  which,  t< 
the  organ  of  tafte,  affords  a  fenfation  of  acrimony  am 
fharpnefs. 

Dr.  Grew  fuppofes,  That  the  chief  governing  prin 
ciple  in  the  juices  of  plants  is  the  faline  or  Salt 
which  faline  principle  is  to  be  underftood  as  a  gene 
r-al  term.  The  vegetable  Salts  feem  to  be  four,  viz 
the  nitrous,  the  acid,  the  alkaline,  and  the  marine. 
The  nitrous  Salts  feem  by  nature  to  be  afligned  chief!; 
to  the  orowth  of  plants,  and  the  other  three  Salts  ar 
exhibited  by  the  feveral  ways  of  refolving  the  princi 

pies  of  a  plant.  '  -  ‘ 

Salt  is  accounted  a  good  drefling  for  cold  lands,  be 
caufe  the  nature  of  it  is  fuch,  that  the  drier  and  hot 
ter  it  is  kept,  the  more  it  keeps  its  own  body,  an 
does  not  turn  to  water  :  but  when  it  ftands  in  a  cob 
moift  place,  in  a  little  time  it  difiblves  to  water,  and 
when  turned  to  water,  is  fit  for  the  nounfhment  an< 
feeding  or  plants,  efpecially  annuals. 

The  reafon  wlfy  Salt,  viz.  Salt  water,  is  accounted 
feeder  of  plants,  is,  that  it  has  been  often  obferve 
that  Salt  falling  on  a  board,  &c.  will  be  long  drying 
and,  if  it  has  been  dried  by  heat,  dews,  or  rain,  wi 
make  it  moift  again,  and  then  it  fleams  forth,  an 
that  is  it  which  nourifhes  all  plants ;  but,  if  it  be  up 
on  a  hot  and  dry  ground,  late  in  the  fpring,  and  dr 
weather  comes,  it  does  not,  nor  can  yield  its  fteai 
or  fume. 

Pigeons  dung  is  by  many  efteemed  good  for  cold  land 
becaufe  it  is  hotter  and  falter  than  any  other  dung, 
being  natural  to  pigeons-  to  eat  Salt,  for  they  fly  ' 
the  lea  fide  early  on  mornings  to  pick  up  the  Sal 
which  the  heat  of  the  fun  makers  by  drying  up  tl; 
Salt  water,  and  leaves  upon  the  fand. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  excellent  Treatife  of  Vd 
getation,  oblerves,  that  plants  are  of  a  lefs  durabj 
texture,  as  they  abound  with  a  greater  proportion  * 
Salt  and  water,  which  is  not  fo  ftrongly  attracted  ^ 
fulphur  and  air,  fo  they  are  the  leis  able  to  endure  ti 
cold  ;  and,  as  plants  are  obferved  to  have  a  great- 
proportion  of  Salt  and  water  in  them  in  the  fprn 
than  in  autumn,  they  are  more  eafily  injured  by  co 
in  the  fpring,  than  in  a  more  -advanced  age,  wh< 
their  quantity  of  oil  is  increafed,  with  their  great 

maturity.  _ 

Whence  we  find,  that  nature’s  chief  bufineis  in  brinj 
ing  the  parts  of  a  vegetable,  efpecially  its  fruit  ail 
feed,  to  a  maturity,  is  to  combine  together,  in  adl 
proportion,  the  more  adtive  and  noble  principles 
fulphur  and  air,  that  chiefly  conftitute  oil,  which  I 
its  moft  refined  ftate  is  never  found  without  fome  cl 
gree  of  earth  and  Salt  in  it. 

Common  Salt,  if  it  could  be  obtained  at  a  reafon 
ble  rate,  would  be  an  excellent  drefling  for  m» 
lands,  but  the  exorbitant  duty  which  is  laid  upon  g 
renders  it  too  expenfive  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpo| 

fo  that  it  is  needlefs  to  mention  its  ufefulnefs.  I 
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.  LVIA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  t8d.  tab.  83.  Lin. 

3en  Plant.  36.  [fo  called  from  lalvus,  or  fal us  vitas, 

J "the  health  of  life.]  Sage ;  in  French,  Sange. 

The  Characters  are, 

the  empalement  cf  the  flower  is  tubulons ,  ofl  one  leap , 
rjated ,  and  large  at  the  mouth-,  where  it  is  cut  into 
"our  parts.  The  flower  is  ofl  the  Up  kind,  ofl  one  petal  ■, 

>he  lower  part  is  tubulcus ,  the  upper  is  large  and  com- 
oreffed  ■,  the  upper  lip  is  concave,  incurved,  and  indented 
at  the  point  fl  the  lower  lip  is  broad  and  trifid,  the  mid- 
lie  figment  being  large,  roundijh,  and  indented.  It  has  two 
(hortftamina  which  Jland  tranflverfle  to  the  lip,  and  are 
fixed  in  the  middle  to  the  tnbe<,  to  whofle  tops  are  fixed 
hands,  upon  the  upper  fide  ofl  which  fit  the  flummits  ■,  it 
has  a  four-pointed  germen  flupporting  a  long  Jlender  Jlyle, 
fituated  between  the  Jlamina ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  jligma. 

The  rermen  afterward  becomes  flour  roundijh  feeds  which 

ripen  in  the  empalement.  _  ^  r 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  lection  ot 
Linnffius’s  fecond  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whole  flowers  have  two  (lamina  and  one  llyle.  To 
this  o-enus  he  has  added  the  Horminum  and  Sclarea 
of  Tournefort,  which,  according  to  his  fyftem,  may 
be  joined  together  •,  but  as  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  lips  of  the  flowers,  I  have  chofen  to  keep  the  three 
genera  diffinCt,  becaufe  they  have  always  been  known 
by  their  different  titles  both  in  the  gardens  and  (hops. 

•  The  Species  are, 

Salvia  {Officinalis)  foliis  lanceolatis-ovatis  integns 
crenulatis,  floiibus  verticillato-ipicatis.  Sage  with 
fpear-Jhaped,  oval ,  entire  leaves,  which  are  flightly  ere - 
noted  on  their  edges,  and  flowers  growing  in  w honed 
[pikes..  Salvia  major.  C.  B.  P.  The  greater  Sage. 

Salvia  {Tomentofa)  foliis  inffmis  cordatis,  (ummis 
oblongo-ovatis  ferratis  tomentoffs,  floribus  verticillato- 
fpicatis.  Sage  with  heart-Jhaped  lower  leaves,  the  upper 
are  oblong,  oval,  flawed,  and  woolly,  and  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  whorled  jpikes.  Salvia  latilolia  ferrata.  C.  B.  i  . 
237.  Broad-leaved  flawed  Sage. 

IalviA  ( Auricula  to)  foliis  lanceolatis  fepius  articu- 
latis  fubtus  tomentoffs,  floribus  fpicato-verticillatis, 
calycibus  ventricofis.  Sage  with  fpear-Jhaped  ^  leaves 
which  are  frequently  eared,  and  woolly  on  their  under  flue, 
flowers  growing  in  whorled  jpikes ,  and  bellied  emfi de¬ 
ments.  Salvia  minor  aurita  &  non  aurita.  C.  fi.  P. 
237.  Smaller  Sage  with  leaves  earlefls  and  eared,  commonly 

called  Sage  ofl  Virtue.  _  . 

Salvia  {Hifpanica)  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  integer 
nmis  tomentoffs,  floribus  ipicatis  caiyci’bus  breviffi- 
mis  ventricofis  acutis.  -  Sage  with  linear,  fpear-Jhaped, 
woolly,  entire  leaves,  jpiked  flowers and  toe  floor teji  o el- 
lied  empalement s  ending  in  acute  points.  Salvia  Hiipa- 
nica  Lavendulas  folio.  1  ourn.  Ink.  R.  H.  1S1.  Spa- 
nifh -Sage  with  a  Lavender  leaf.  _  . 

Salvia  ( Fruticofla )  foliis  inffmis  pinnatis,  fummis 
ternatis  rugofis,  floribus  ipicatis,  caule  fruticofo  to- 
mentofa.  Sage  with  winged  lower  leaves ,  the  upper  ones 
trifoliate  and  rough,,  flowers  growing  in  Jpikes,  and  a 
(hrubby  woolly  fialk.  Salvia  orientalis  Abflnthium  redo- 
lens,  foliis  pinnatis,  flore*  carneo  elatioi.  Sheraid. 
\Acl.  Phil.  Lond.  383.  Taller  Eaftern  Sage  with  a 
Wormwood flmell ,  winged  leaves ,  and  a  flejh- coloured flower. 

I.  Salvia  ( Pomifera )  folds  lanceolato-ovatis.  integns 
crenulatis,  floribus  ipicatis,  calycibus  obtufls.  Hort. 
Cliff.  12.  Save  with  fpear-Jhaped  oval ,  entire  leaves 
which  are  flightly  crenated ,  flpiked  flowers,  and  blunt  em- 
paler, tents.  Salvia  Cretica  frutefeens  pomifera,  foliis 
longioribus  incanis  &  crifpis.  Tourn.  Cor.  10.  Shrubby 
Apple-bearing  Sage  ofl  Crete,  with  longer ,  hoary,  and  curled 

'leaves. 

7.  Salvia  ( Pinnatd)  foliis  compofftis  pinnatis.  Hort. 
Clift.  13.  Sage  with  compound  winged  leaves.  Salvia 
orientalis,  latifolia,  hirfutiffima,  vifeofa,  pinnata, 
flore  &  calyce  purpureis  inodora.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1. 

'  p.  fby.  Eaftern,  broad-leaved,  hairy,  unflavoury  Sage, 
with  clammy  winged  leaves,  and  the  flowers  and  empale- 
w-ents  purple. 

8.  Salvia  ( Orientalis )  foliis  inffmis  pinnatis,  fummis 
ffmplicibus  crenatis,  floribus  verticillatis  caulibus  pro- 
cumbentibus  hirfutiffimis.  Sage  with  winged  lower 
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leaves,  the  upper  ones  Jingle  and  crenated,  flowers  grow " 
ing  in  whorls,  and  the  nioft  hairy  trailing  Jtalks.  Salvia 
orientalis,  latifolia,  Abflnthium  redolens,  flore  earned 
magno.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  167.  Eaftern,  broad¬ 
leaved,  Wormwood  Sage,  with  a  large  flejh-coloured  flower. 
Salvia  ( Dominica )  foliis  cordatis  obtufls  crenatis 
fubtornentofls,  corollis  calyce  anguilioribus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  25.  Sage  with  heart-Jhaped,  blunt,  crenated  leaves 
which  are  fomewhat  woolly,  and  the  petals  narrower  than 
the  empalement.  Velezia  Monier.  The  Velezia  of  Dr. 
Monier. 

10.  Salvia  {Aureal)  foliis  fubrotundis  integerrimis,  bad 
truncatis  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  13.  Sage  with  roundijh 
entire  leaves  which  are  torn,  and  indented, {  at  their  baj'e. 
Salvia  Africana  frutefeens,  folio  fubrotundo  glauco, 
flore  magno  aureo.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  183.  Shrubby 
African  Sage  with  a  roundijh  gray  leaf,  and  a  large  golden 
flower. 

11.  Salvia  {Africana)  foliis  fubrotundis  ferratis,  -baft 
truncatis  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  13.  Sage  with  roundijh 
flawed  leaves  which  are  torn ,  and  indented  at  their  baj'e. 
Salvia  Africana  frutefeens,  folio  fcorodoniae,  flore 
violaceo.  Hort.  A, mil.  2.  p.  18.  Shrubby  African  Sage, 
with  a  Wocd  Sage  leaf  and  a  Violet  flower. 

12.  Salvia  ( Integerrima )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  integer- 
rimis,  calycibus  patulis  coloratis.  Tab.  225.  fig.  -2. 
Sage  with  oblong,  oval ,  entire  leaves,  and  fpreading  co¬ 
loured  empalements . 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  large  Sage  which  is 
cultivated  in  gardens,  of  which  there  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties :  1.  The  common  green  Sage.  2.  The 

Wormwood  Sage.  3.  The  green  Sage  with  a  varie¬ 
gated  leaf.  4.  The  red  Sage.  5.  The  red  Sage  with  a 
variegated  leaf ;  thefe  are  accidental  variations,  and 
therefore  are  not  enumerated  as  ipecies.  The  common 
Sage  grows  naturally  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
but  is°here  cultivated  in  gardens  for  ufe  ;  but  that  va¬ 
riety  with  red  or  blacki(h  leaves  is  the  mod  common 
in  the  Englifti  gardens,  and  the  Wormwood  Sage  is 
in  greater^plenty  here  than  the  common  green-leaved 
Sage,  which  is  but  in  fevv  gardens.  The  common 
Sage  is  fo  well  known  as  to  require  no  defeription. 
The  fecond  fort  is  generally  titled  balfamic  Sage  by 
the  gardeners.  The  (talks  of  this  do  not  grow  fo 
upright  as  thofe  of  the  common  Sage  ;  they  are  very 
hairy,  and  divide  intofeveral  branches,  which  are  gar- 
n ifhed  with  broad,  heart  (haped,  woolly  leaves,  (landing 
upon  long  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  edges, 
and  their  upper  furfaces  are  rough  ;  the  leaves,  which 
are  upon  the  flower-ftalks,  are  oblong  and  oval, 
(landing  upon  (horter  foot-ftalks,  and  are  very  flightly 
fawed  on  their  edges ;  the  flowers  grow  in  whorled 
fpikes  toward  the  top- of  the  branches ;  the  whorls 
are  pretty  far  diftant,  and  but  few  flowers  in  each  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  blue,  and  about  the  fize  of  thofe 
of  the  common  fort.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  in  good 
feafons  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This  Sage  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  all  the  others  for  making  tea. 

The  third  fort  is  the  common  Sage  of  Virtue,  which 
is  alfo  well  known  in  the  gardens  and  markets.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fort;  they  are  hoary,  and  fome  of  them  are  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges  toward  the  bafe,  which  inden¬ 
tures  have  theappearance  of  ears.  The  fpikes  of  flowers 
are  longer  than  thofe  ot  the  two  formei  (orts,  and 
the  whorls  are  generally  naked,  having  no  leaves  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  of  a  deep* 
er  blue  than  thofe  of  the  common  red  Sage. 


The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The  leaves 
of  this  are  very  narrow  and  entire,  (landing  in  cluf- 
ters  on  the  fide  of  the  (talks  >  they  are  very  hoary, 
and  the  branches  are  covered  with  a  hoary  down  ;  tne 
leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  are  narrower  than 
thofe  of  Rofemary  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  clofer  fpikes 
than  either  of  the  former,  and  are  of  a  light  blue 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Smyrna,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  William  Sherard  fent  the  feeds, 
which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden.  This  rifes 
with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  divides 
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into  fcveral  branches  which  grow  ere£t.  The  leaves 
on  the  lower  branches  are  winged,  being  compofed 
of  two  or  three  pair  of  fmall  lobes,  terminated  by  one 
large  one.  Thofe  which  grow  on  the  flowering 
branches  are  trifoliate,  the  two  inner  lobes  being 
fmall,  and  the  outer  one  is  large,  ending  in  a  point  *, 
they  have  the  flavour  of  Wormwood,  and  their  upper 
furface  is  rough.  The  flowers  grow  in  long  fpikes  at 
the  end  of  the  branches  •,  the  whorls  are  pretty  clofe 
to  each  other,  and  have  no  leaves  between  them  *,  the 
flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  flelh  colour.  This  floweis 
in  July,  but  never  produces  good  feeds  in  England. 
The  lixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  •,  this  hath  a 
(hrubby  ftalk  which  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  feveral  branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  entire,  woolly  leaves,  llightly 
crenated  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  grow  in  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  of  a  pale  blue 
colour,  and  have  obtufe  empalements.  Ehe  branches 
of  this  Sage  have  often  punttures  made  in  them  by 
infeds,  at  which  places  grow  large  protuberances  as 
big  as  Apples,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  galls  upon 
the  Oak,  and  the  rough  balls  on  the  Briar. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this 
is  an  annual  or  biennial  plant,  with  trailing  ftalks. 
The  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalks  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  two  or  three  fmall  pair  of  lobes,  terminated 
by  one  large  one  •,  thofe  farther  up  are  trifoliate,  the 
outer  lobe  being  four  times  the  fize  of  the  fide  ones. 
The  flowers  grow  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks ;  they 
are  large,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  as  are  alfo 
their  empalements.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  foon  after  which  the  plants 
generally  decay. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Smyrna,  where 
the  late  Dr.  Sherard  gathered  the  feeds  ;  this  is  a  per¬ 
ennial  plant  with  trailing  ftalks,  which  grow  near 
two  feet  long,  garnifhed  toward  the  bottom  with 
leaves  compofed  of  two  pair  of  fmall  lobes  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  large  one,  but  thofe  toward  the  top  are 
Angle  and  ftand  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  whorls  round  the  ftalks  •,  they  are  large,  and  of  a 
flefh  colour,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  here. 
The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  at  St.  Domingo ;  this 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  eredt,  four- 
cornered,  branching  ftalk  three  or  four  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  large  heart-fhaped  leaves  of  a  bright 
green  colour,  which  are  obtufely  crenated  on  their 
edges,  having  feveral  veins  on  their  lower  fide,  which 
diverge  from  the  midrib  to  the  Aides.  Their  foot-ftalks 
are  long  and  (lender ;  the  flowers  are  produced -in 
clofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a 
fine  blue  colour,  and  their  tubes  are  narrower  than 
the  empalement.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  •,  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  feven  or  eight 
feet  high,  covered  with  a  light-coloured  bark,  fend¬ 
ing  out  branches  the  whole  length,  which  grow  al- 
moft  horizontally  •,  they  are  garnifhed  with  roundifh 
gray  leaves  which  are  entire,  and  feem  torn  at  their 
bafe,  where  they  are  alfo  indented.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  thick  fhort  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  •,  they  are  very  large,  and  of  a  dark  gold 
colour  •,  they  appear  in  May  and  June,  but  are  not 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  •,  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  four  or 
five  feet  high,  dividing  into  branches,  which  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oval  fawed  leaves  of  a  gray  colour,  and 
have  one  or  two  indentures  at  their  bafe  that  feem 
torn.  The  flowers  come  out  in  whorls  toward  the 
end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
and  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sage  ;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  fuccefiion  moft  of  the  fummer  months,  and 
thofe  which  come  early,  are  often  fucceeded  by  feeds 
which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  twelfth  fort  has  been  lately  raifed  in  the  Dutch 
gardens, from  feeds  which  were  brought  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  has  great  refemblance  to  the  for- 
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mer,  but  the  branches  are  ftronger  and  grow  more 
eredl  *,  the  leaves  are  longer  and  not  fo  broad ;  theii 
edges  are  not  fawed ;  the  flowers  grow  in  long  looie 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  larger,  and 
of  a  paler  blue  than  the  other,  and  their  empalements 
are  broader,  fpread  wider,  and  are  of  a  pale  blue 
colour,  in  which  confifts  their  difference. 

All  the  forts  of  Sage  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  il 
they  can  be  procured  •,  but  as  fome  of  them  do  no 
perfect  their  feeds  in  England,  and  moft  of  the  forts. ; 
but  efpecially  the  common  kinds  for  ufe,  are  eafily 
propagated  by  flips,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  raift 
them  from  feeds.  The  flips  of  the  hardy  forts  fhoulc 
be  planted  the  beginning  of  April  on  a  fhady  border, 
where,  if  they  are  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  water! 
if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  they  will  fcton  take 
root.  When  the  flips  have  made  good  roots,  the) 
may  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth,  and  tranfplantec 
where  they  are  to  remain,  which  fhould  always  be 
upon  a  dry  foil,  and  where  they  may  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  fun  :  for  if  they  are  planted  on  a  moift  foil, 
or  in  a  fhady  fituation,  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  be 
deftroyed  in  winter  i  nor  will  thefe  plants  endure  the 
cold  fo  well,  when  planted  upon  a  rich  foil,  as  thofe 
which  have  a  barren,  dry,  rocky  foil,  which  is  the  cafe 
of  moft  of  the  verticillate  plants  •,  for  thefe  will  ofter 
grow  upon  walls,  where,  although  they  are  more  ex- 
pofed  to  the  cold  than  thofe  plants  in  the  ground, 
they  are  always  found  to  remain  in  fevere  winters 
when  the  others  are  deftroyed.  The  fide  fhoots  anc 
tops  of  thefe  plants  may  be  gathered  in  the  fummer, 
and  dried,  if  defigned  for  tea,  otherwife  they  are 
belt  taken  green  from  the  plants  for  moft  other  ufes, 
The  roots  of  the  common  forts  of  Sage  will  laft  fe¬ 
veral  years,  if  they  are  in  a  dry  warm  foil ;  but  where- 
they  are  often  cropped  for  ufe,  the  plants  will  become 
ragged,  fo  there  fhould  be  a  fuccefiion  of  young  ones 
railed  every  other  year. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  and  eighth  forts  are  fomewhat  ten¬ 
der,  fo  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open 
air  in  England,  therefore  thefe  muft  be  planted  into 
pots  filled  with  frefh,  light,  fandy  earth,  and  in  win¬ 
ter  they  muft  be  removed  under  a  hot-bed  frame, 
that  they  may  have  a  great  fhare  of  frefh  air  whenever 
the  feafon  is  mild  •,  for  if  they  are  too  much  drawn, 
they  feldom  flower  well,  and  make  but  an  indifferent 
appearance.  In  fummer  they  muft  be  expoied  a- 
mongft  other  exotic  plants  in  fome  well-fheltered  fitu¬ 
ation,  for  they  are  pretty  hardy,  and  ondy  require  tc 
be  flickered  from  the  froft.  Thefe  plants  muft  be : 
often  refrefhed  with  water  in  warm  weather,  other-' 
wife  they  will  fhrivel  and  decay  and  they  fhould  be 
new-potted  at  leaft  twice  every  fummer,  becaufe  theii! 
roots  will  greatly  increafe,  which,  if  confined  in  the 
pots  too  long,  will  turn  mouldy  and  decay. 

The  feventh  and  ninth  forts  are  annual  plants,  fo  are 
only  propagated  by  feeds  thefe  may  be  fown  upon  s 
bed  of  light  earth  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main.  The  feeds  of  the  feventh  fort  fhould  be  fown 
in  autumn,  and  then  the  plants  will  come  up  the 
following  fpring ;  but,  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the; 
ground  till  fpring,  the  plants  will  not  come  up  till 
the  next  year.  Thofe  of  the  ninth  Art  may  be  fown| 
the  beginning  of  April  upon  a  warm  border,  where; 
the  plants  will  appear  in  May,  and  require  no  cthei 
care  but  to  thin  them  where  they  grow  too  clofe,  anc. 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds  -}  and  if  they  fhoulc' 
grow  tall,  they  muft  be  fupported,  otherwife  the 
ftrong  winds  will  break  them  down  ;  but  the  feventh 
fort  fpreads  its  branches  upon  rhe  ground,  fo  will  re¬ 
quire  no  fupport,  therefore  this  only  requires  to  have! 
room,  and  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  forts  are  natives  oil 
a  warmer  country,  fo  thefe  require  protedlion  in  win-1 
ter ;  they  are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the! 
fpring  and  fummer  months.  If  thefe  are  plantecl 
early  in  the  fpring,  it  will  be  the  better  way  to  plan  t! 
them  in  pots,  which  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  very! 
moderate  hot- bed  ;  and,  if  they  are  lhaded  fro.n  thjl 
fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  gently  refrefhed  witlj 
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water  as  they  may  require  it,  they  will  have  put  out 
good  roots  in  about  two  months,  when  they  fhould 
be  inured  gradually  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they 
fhou'd  be  removed  foon  after.  The  cuttings,  which 
are  railed  early  in  the  ieafon,  will  become  ftrong  plants 
before  winter,  fo  will  be  in  a  better  condition  to  refill 
the  cold  than  thofe  which  are  weak. 

If  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  fu miner,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  artificial  heat,  fo  that  if  thele  are  planted  on 
a  bed  of  frelh  loamy  earth,  and  covered  dole  down 
with  a  bell  or  hand-glals,  and  lhaded  from  the  fun 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  giving  them  now  and  then  a 
little  water,  they  will  take  root  freely;  and  when  they 
begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould  have  free  air  admitted  to 
them  by  railing  the  glal's  on  one  fide,  and  fo  gradu¬ 
ally  expofed  to  the  open  air.  When  the  plants  are 
well  rooted,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a 
feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  frelh  light  earth,  and 
placed  in  a  fhady  fituation  till  they  have  taken  new 
root ;  then  they  may  removed  to  a  fheltered  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  the  approach  of  froft, 
when  they  mull  be  carried  into  fhelter,  and  in  winter 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  hardy  green-houfe 
plants,  which  only  require  protection  from  froft,  ob- 
ferving  not  to  over-water  them  during  the  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  but  in  fummer,  when  they  are  in  the  open  air, 
they  will  require  it  often. 

ALVTA  AGRESTIS.  See  Teucrium. 

A  M  B  U  C  U  S.  Tourn.  inft.  R.  H.  606.  tab.  376. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  334.  [fo  called  of  fambuca,  a  mu- 
fical  inftrument  made  of  this  wood,  and  ufed  by  the 
ancients.]  The  Elder-tree  ;  in  French,  Sureau. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf, 
cut  into  five  parts ;  it  has  one  concave  wheel-fhaped  pe¬ 
tal,  cut  into  five  ohtufe  fegments  at  the  brim ,  which  are  re- 
flexed ,  and  five  awlfhaped  fiamina  the  length  of  the  petal, 
terminated  by  roundifh  fummits ,  with  an  oval  germen 
fituated  under  the  flower ,  having  no  fiyle ,  in  room  of 
which  is  a  fwelling  gland,  crowned  by  three  obtufe  ftigmas. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundiflo  berry  with  one 
cell,  including  three  angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feCtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,whichcontains  thofe  plants  whole 
flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  three  flyles. 

The  Species  are, 

Sambucus  {Nigra)  caule  arboreo  ramofo,  floribus 
umbellatis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  243.  Elder  with  a 
branching  tree-like  ftalk,  and  flowers  growing  in  umbels. 
Sambucus  fruCtu  in  umbella  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  456. 
Common  Elder  with  black  berries  growing  in  an  umbel. 
Sambucus  ( Laciniata )  foliis  pinnatifidis,  floribus 
umbellatis,  caule  fruticofo  ramofo.  Elder  with  wing- 
pointed  leaves,  flowers  growing  in  umbels,  and  a  fhrubby 
branching  ftalk.  Sambucus  laciniato  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
456.  Cut -leaved  Elder,  commonly  called  Parfley -leaved 
Elder. 

.  Sambucus  ( Racemofa )  racemis  compofitis,  ovatis, 
caule"arboreo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  270.  Elder  with  oval 
compound  bunches  of  flowers,  and  a  tree-like  ftalk.  Sam¬ 
bucus  racemofa  rubra.  C.  B.  P.  456.  Red-berried 
Mountain  Elder. 

.  Sambucus  {Ebulus)  caule  herbaceo  ramofo,  foliolis 
dentatis.  Tab.  226.  Elder  with ai  branching  herbaceous 
ftalk ,  and  the  fmall  leaves  indented.  Sambucus  humi- 
Iis,  five  Ebulus.  C.  B.  P.  456.  Dwarf  Elder,  or  Ebulus. 

.  Sambucus  (. Humilus )  caule  herbaceo  ramofo,  foliolis 
lineari-lanceolatis  acute  dentatis.  Elder  with  an  her¬ 
baceous  branching  ftalk,  and  linear  fpear-Jhaped  lobes  which 
■are  fharply  indented.  Sambucus  humilis,  five  Ebulus 
folio  laciniato.  C.  B.  P.  456.  Dwarf  Elder,  or  Ebu¬ 
lus,  with  a  cut  leaf. 

■  Sambucus  ( Canadenfis )  cymis  quinquepartitis,  foliis 
fub-bipinnatis,  caule  frutefcente.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
385.  Canada  Elder  with  winged  leaves,  and  a  fhrubby 
ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned  is  the  common  Elder, 
which  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defcription  ;  of 
this  there  are  the  following  varieties,  viz.  the  white 
and  green  berried  Elder,  and  the  variegated  leaved 
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Elder.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  a  variety*  but  ) 
much  doubt  if  the  white  is  not  a  diftinft  fpecies*  for 
the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  much  lefs,  and  are  very 
Oightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  whereas  thofe  of  the 
common  fort  are  deeply  fawed ;  they  are  all'o  fmooth- 
er  and  of  a  lighter  green,  and  the  plants  w'hicii 
have  been  railed  from  the  berries  have  not  altered, 
fo  there  is  great  reafon  for  fuppofing  them  different 
fpecies ;  but  as  I  have  made  but  one  trial  of  this,  I 
am  unwilling  to  determine  upon  a  Angle  experiment, 
but  fhall  leave  it  as  a  doubt  till  further  trial  is  made. 
The  fecond  fort  is  generally  titled  Parfley-leaved  El¬ 
der,  by  the  gardeners ;  this  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be' 
only  a  variety  of  the  firft,  but  there  can  be  little  rea¬ 
fon  for  doubting  of  its  being  a  diftinft  fpecies.  The 
lobes  of  thefe  leaves  are  narrov/er  than  thofe  of  the 
firft,  and  are  cut  into  feveral  fegments ;  thefe  are 
again  deeply  indented  on  their  edges  regularly,  in 
form  of  winged  leaves.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  much 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  the  fhoots  are  fhort ; 
the  leaves  have  not  fo  ftrong  an  odour,  and  their  ber¬ 
ries  are  a  little  fmaller. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains  in 
Germany  and  Italy ;  this  fends  up  many  fhrubby 
ftalks  from  the  root,  which  rife  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  and  divide  into  many  branches,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  brown  bark  ;  the  leaves  come  outoppo- 
fite  ;  thole  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches  are  com- 
pofed  generally  of  two  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one  ;  thele  are  fhorter  and  broader  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Elder,  and  are  deeply  fawed  on  their 
edges  ;  the  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  branches 
have  frequently  but  three  lobes ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  and  pretty  fmooth.  The  flowers  come 
out  at  the  end  of  the  fhoots  in  oval  bunches,  which 
are  compofed  of  feveral  fmaller  ;  they  are  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  white  colour,  and  appear  in  April;  thefe  are 
fometimes  fucceeded  by  berries  in  England,  which  are 
red  when  ripe. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  mid¬ 
land  counties  in  England,  where  it  is  frequently  a 
troublefome  weed  in  the  fields ;  this  is  called  Dwarf 
Elder,  Banewort,  and  Walwort.  It  hath  creeping 
roots  which  fpread  far  in  the  ground  on  every  fide,  fo 
propagates  very  fall  wherever  the  plant  once  gets  pof- 
fefiion  ;  the  ftalks  are  herbaceous,  and  rife  from  three 
to  five  feet  high,  in  proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
ground,  and  fend  out  a  few  fide  branches  toward  the 
top  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  fix  or  feven  pair  of  narrow  lobes,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  about  four  inches  long,  and 
one  broad  near  their  bale,  ending  in  acute  points ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  green,  a  little  indented  on  their 
edges,  and  are  placed  by  pairs  along  the  midrib.  The 
flowers  grow  in  umbels  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  they 
are  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  of  the  common  El¬ 
der,  but  are  fmaller,  and  are  fpottecl  with  red.  Thefe 
appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  black  berries 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Elder,  but  are  fmaller. 
This  plant  is  frequently  ufed  in  medicine  ;  it  purges 
ferous  watery  humours  by  ftool,  and  is  therefore  much 
recommended  for  the  dropfy,  in  which  diforder  I 
have  known  the  juice  of  this  plant  perform  wonders 
in  a  fhort  time  ;  it  was  adminillered  three  times  a 
week,  two  fpoonfuls  was  the  dole  given  at  each  time. 
It  is  alfo  accounted  a  good  medicine  for  the  gout, 
and  fcorbutic  diforders.  The  young  fhoots  of  the 
common  Elder  are  frequently  fold  for  this  in  the  mar¬ 
kets,  from  which  it  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed,  by 
the  number  and  fhape  of  the  lobes  on  each  leaf : 
the  common  Elder  has  feldom  more  than  five  lobes  to 
each  leaf,  which  are  broader  and  much  fhorter  than 
than  thofe  of  the  Dwarf  Elder,  and  are  pretty  deeply 
fawed  on  their  edges  ;  but  the  leaves  of  the  Dwarf 
Elder  have  nine,  eleven,  or  thirteen  lobes  to  each  leaf, 
which  are  long,  narrow,  and  very  flightly  indented 
on  their  edges. 

The  roots  of  the  fifth  fort  do  not  creep  fo  much  in  the 
ground  as  thofe  of  the  fourth  ;  the  ftalks  are  herba¬ 
ceous,  but  do  not  rife  fo  high,  and  are  clofely  gam 
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niftied  with  leaves  which  have  feldom  more  than  fe- 
ven  lobes  to  each,  and  toward  the  top  of  the  (talks 
but  five  •,  thefe  are  longer  and  narrower  than  thole  of 
the  former,  and  are  deeply  cut  on  their  edges,  ending 
with  winged  acute  points.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  umbels  at  the  top  of  the  (talks,  which  are  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the 

like  berries.  .  ,  A 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  (North  America, 

where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  feldom  feen  much  more  than  half  that 
height  •,  and  while  the  plants  are  young  and  full  of 
fap,  the  froft  frequently  kill  their  young  (hoots  al- 
moft  to  the  ground  •,  and  in  wet  autumns,  when  t*  e 
fhoots  are  replete  with  moifture,  the  early  frofts  fie- 
quently  injure  them. 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  have  generally  feven  or  nine 
lobes  which  are  longer  and  narrower  than  thole  of 
the  common  Elder,  and  the  berries  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  that  fort,  but  of  the  fame  black  colour, 
though  not  fo  full  of  juice,  nor  have  the  leaves  fo 


of  the  Box-tree,  fo  is  often  ufed  for  the  fame  ptfrpofes, 
where  Box- wood  is  fcarce. 


The  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  and  berries  of  this  tree, 
are  ufed  in  medicine.  The  inner  bark  is  efteemed 
good  for  dropfies,  the  leaves  are  outwardly  ufed  for 
the  piles  and  inflammations.  The  flowers  are  in¬ 
wardly  ufed  to  expel  wind,  and  the  berries  are  efteem¬ 
ed  cordial  and  ufeful  in  hyfteric  diforders,  and  are 
frequently  put  into  gargarifms  for  fore  mouths  and 
throats. 

SAMOLUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  143.  tab.  60. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  205.  Round-leaved  Water  Pim¬ 
pernel. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  ■permanent ,  erett,  and 
cut  into  five  fegments.  It  has  one  petal ,  with  a  fhort 
fpreading  tube  ■,  the  brim  is  plain ,  obtufe ,  and  cut  into 
five  parts.  It  has  five  fhort  ftamina  placed  between  each 
fegmtnt  of  the  petals  terminated  by  fummits  which  j on 


ftrong  a  fcent 


The  three  firft  forts  may  be  eafily  propagated  from 
cuttings,  or  by  fowing  their  feeds ;  but  the  former 
beino-  the  mod  expeditious  method,  is  generally  prac- 
tifech  The  feafon  for  planting  of  their  cuttings  is 
any  time  from  September  to  March,  in  the  doing  of 
which,  there  needs  no  more  care  than  to  thruft  the 
cuttings  about  fix  or  eight  inches  into  the  ground,  and 
they  will  take  root  faft  enough,  and  may  afterwards 
be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain,  which  may 
be  upon  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation  •,  they  are  extreme 
hardy,  and  if  their  feeds  are  permitted  to  fall  upon  the 
<y round,  they  will  produce  plenty  of  plants  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fummer. 

Thefe  trees  are  often  planted  for  making  fences,  be- 
caufe  of  their  quick  growth  ;  but  as  their  bottoms  be¬ 
come  naked  in  a  few  years,  they  are  not  fo  proper  for 
that  purpofe  •,  neither  would  I  recommend  them  to 
be  planted  near  habitations,  becaufe  at  the  (eafon  when 
they  are  in  flower,  they  emit  fuch  a  ftrong  fcent,  as 
will  occaflon  violent  pains  in  the  heads  of  thofe  who 
abide  long  near  them  ;  befides,  the  crude  parts  which 
are  continually  perfpired  through  their  leaves,  are  ac¬ 
counted  unwholefome,  though  the  leaves,  bark,  and 
other  parts,  are  greatly  efteemed  for  many  ules  in 
medicine. 

The  fourth  fort  propagates  itfelf  faft  enough  when¬ 
ever  it  is  once  planted,  by  its  creeping  roots,  fo  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  therefore 
is  not  a  proper  plant  for  gardens  *,  but  thofe  who  are 
inclined  to  keep  it  for  medicinal  ufe,  need  only  plant 
one  or  two  of  the  roots  in  any  abjefl  part  of  a  gar¬ 
den  or  field,  and  the  place  will  foon  be  fpread  over 
with  it. 

The  fifth  fort  is  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  but  is  feldom  admitted  into  other  gar¬ 
dens.  This  propagates  by  the  root,  though  not  fo 
faft  as  the  other. 

The  fixth  fort  will  put  out  roots  from  cuttings,  al¬ 
moft  as  well  as  the  common  Elder  •,  but  as  it  is  liable 
to  injury  from  fevere  frofts,  fo  it  (hould  be  planted  in 
a  flickered  fituation. 

The  common  Elder  will  grow  upon  any  foil  or  in 
any  fituation  •,  the  trees  are  frequently  feen  growing 
on  the  top,  and  out  of  the  fide  of  old  walls ;  and 
they  are  often  feen  growing  clofe  to  ditches,  and  in 
very  moift  places  *,  fo  that  wherever  the  feeds  are  flut¬ 
tered,  the  plants  will  come  up,  as  they  often  do 
from  the  hollow  of  another  tree.  The  leaves  and 
(balks  of  this  plant  are  fo  bitter  and  naufeous,  that  few 
animals  will  browfe  upon  it.  I  have  often  feen  the 
trees  growing  in  parks,  where  there  has  been  variety 
of  animals,  and  have  obferved  they  were  untouched, 
when  almoft  all  the  other  trees  within  reach  have  been 
cropped  by  the  cattle. 

The  young  (hoots  of  this  tree  are  ftrong  and  very  full 
of  pith,  but  as  the  trees  grow  old,  their  wood  be¬ 
comes  very  hard,  and  will  polifli  almoft  as  well  as  that 


together.  The  germen.  is  fituated  under  the  flower ,  flip- 
porting  a  fiender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  headed  ftigma.  The | 
germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  capfule  with  one  cell} 
cut  half  through  into  five  valves ,  filled  with  flnall  ova 4 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion  of! 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants! 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  ha!ve  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Samolvs  ( Valerandi )  valerandi.  J.  B.  Round-leaved\ 
Water  Pimpernel. 

This  planf  grows  wild  in  fwampy  places,  where  the 
water  ufually  (lands  in  winter,  and  is  feldom  preferv 
ed  in  gardens.  It  is  an  annual  plant  which  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  inAuguft;  at  which 
time,  whoever  hath  a  mind  to  cultivate  this  plant, 
(hould  fow  the  feeds  on  a  moift  foil,  where  the  plants 
will  come  up,  and  require  no  farther  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

S  A  M  Y  D  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  525.  Guidonia.  Plum 
Nov.  Gen.  4.  tab.  24. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  rough  bell-fhaped  empalement  of  one  leaf ; 
which  is  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  points ,  which  fpread 
open.  It  has  no  petal ,  but  has  fifteen  fhort  awl-Jbapei J 
ftamina  inferted  in  the  empalement ,  terminated  by  ova 
fummits ,  and  a  hairy  globular  germen ,  fupporting  a  cylin, 
drical  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  headed  ftigma.  The  germen  a} 
terward  becomes  an  oval  berry  with  four  furrows ,  havin ; 
four  cells ,  including  many  kidney-fhaped  feeds  immerfed 
the  oval  receptacle. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  0 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plant 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Samyda  (Serrulata)  floribus  dodecandris  foliis  ovc 
to-oblongis  ferrulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  558.  Samyd, 
with  oblong ,  oval,  fawed  leaves ,  and  flowers  with  tweh 
ftamina.  Guidonia  ulmi  foliis,  (lore  rofeo.  Pluni 
Nov.  Gen.  4.  Guidonia  with  Elm  leaves ,  and  a  RojA 
coloured  flower. 

2.  Samyda  ( Parviflora )  floribus  decandris  foliis,  ovat 
oblongis,  utrinque  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  557. 
my  da  with  flowers  having  ten  ftamina ,  and  oblong ,  oval 
finooth  leaves.  Guidonia  nucis  juglandis  folio.  Plun. 
Nov.  Gen.  4.  Guidonia  with  a  Walnut-tree  leaf. 
Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies ;  til 
firft  fort  rifes  with  a  flirubby  ftalk  fix  or  eight  fei 
high,  fending  out  feveral  weak  branches,  which  aij 
garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  drawing  to  a  point;  tin) 
are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  one  inch  broa® 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  of  a  light  green  colou 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leavl 
upon  (hort  foot-ftalks  ;  they  have  a  five-leaved  era 
palement,  which  is  of  a  bright  red  within  ;  the  ftaoj 
na  which  are  about  ten  in  number,  are  inferted  in  tl 
empalement,  and  (land  erefl ;  and  in  the  center  is  j 
tuated  an  oval  germen,  which  turns  to  a  berry  wil 
four  cells,  containing  fmall  feeds. 
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The  other  fort  has  leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  are  longer  and  fmooth  ;  the  infide  of  the 
rmpalement  is  of  a  purple  colour,  in  which  it  differs 
from  the  firff. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muff  be 
procured  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally 
Trow  •,  thefe  mult  be  Town  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the 
pring,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muff  be 
danted  in  ffnall  pots  filled  with  good  kitchen-garden 
:arth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants 
from  the  fame  countries.  Thefe  Ihould  be  kept  in  the 
bark-bed  in  theftove  till  they  have  acquired  ftrength, 
then  they  may  be  expofed  in  fummer,  but  in  winter 
they  require  a  good  green-houle. 

\ND,  as  Dr.  Boerhaave  defines  it,  is  earth  properly 
fo-called,  which  is  a  fofiil  body,  neither  diffoluble  by 
fire,  water,  nor  air  ;  infipid  and  untranfparent,  more 
fufible  than  (lone,  (till  friable,  and  containing  ufually 
a  ff  are  of  fatnels. 

Dr.  Lifter  divides  the  Englilh  Sands  into  two  claffes ; 
the  firft,  ftiarp  or  rag  Sand,  confiding  of  fmall  tranf- 
parcnt  pebbles,  naturally  found  on  the  mountains, 
and  not  calcinable  ;  thefe  he  farther  divides  into  fine 
and  coarfe,  and  fubdivides  each,  according  to  the  co¬ 
lours,  into  white,  gray,  reddifh,  brown,  &c. 

The  fecond,  foftor  fmooth,  which  he  fubdivides  into 
that  with  fiat  particles  broken  from  lime  ftones,  that 
with  filver-like  particles,  and  that  with  gold-like  par¬ 
ticles. 

As  to  Sand,  its  ufe  is  to  make  the  clayey  earth  fertile, 
and  fit  to  feed  vegetables,  &c.  for  earth  alone,  we 
find,  is  liable  to  coalefce,  and  gather  into  a  hard  co¬ 
herent  mafs,  as  is  apparent  in  clay  -,  and  earth  thus 
embodied,  and  as  it  were,  glued  together,  is  no  ways 
difpofed  to  nourifh  vegetables ;  but  if  with  luch  earth, 
Sand,  &c.  i.  e.  hard  cry  ftals,  which  are  not  diffolva- 
ble  in  water,  and  ftill  retain  their  figure,  be  intermix¬ 
ed,  they  will  keep  the  pores  of  the  earth  open,  and 
the  earth  itfelf  loole  and  incompaft,  and  by  that  means 
give  room  for  the  juices  to  alcend,  and  for  plants  to 
be  nourifhed  thereby. 

Thus  a  vegetable,  planted  either  in  Sand  alone,  or  in 
a  fat  glebe,  or  earth  alone,  receives  no  growth  or  in¬ 
crement  at  all,  but  is  either  ftarved  or  fuftocated  -, 
but  mix  the  two,  and  the  mafs  becomes  fertile.  In 
effeft,  by  means  of  Sand,  the  earth  is  rendered,  in 
fome  manner,  organical ;  pores  and  interfaces  being 
hereby  maintained,  fomething  analogous  to  veffels, 
by  which  the  juices  may  be  conveyed,  prepared,  di- 
gefted,  circulated,  and  at  length  excerned,  and  thrown 
off  into  the  roots  of  plants. 

Grounds  that  are  fandy  and  gravelly,  eafily  admit 
both  of  heat  and  moifture  but  then  they  are  liable 
to  thefe  inconveniencies,  that  they  let  them  pafs  too 
ibon,  and  fo  contrail  no-  ligature,  or  elfe  retain  it 
too  long,  efpecially  where  there  is  a  clay  bottom  •, 
and  by  that  means  it  either  parches  or  chills  too 
much,  and  produces  nothing  but  Mofs  and  canker¬ 
ous  infirmities ;  but  if  the  Sand  happens  to  have  a 
furface  of  good  mould,  and  a  bottom  of  gravel  or 
loolV  ftone,  though  it  do  not  hold  the  water,  it  may 
produce  a  forward  fweet  Grafs  •,  and  though  it  may 
be  fubjeil  to  burn,  yet  it  quickly  recovers  with  the 
leaft  rain.  ,  • 

Sea  Sand  is  accounted  a  very  good  compoft  for  ftiff 
ground,  for  it  effeits  the  two  following  things,  viz. 
it  makes  way  for  the  tree  or  feed  to  root  in  ftiff  ground, 
and  makes  a  fume  to  feed  it. 

Sand  indeed  is  apt  to  pufh  the  plants  that  grow  upon 
it,  early  in  the  fpring,  and  make  them  germinate  near 
a  month  fconer  than  thofe  that  grow  upon  clay,  be- 
caufe  the  falts  in  the  Sand  are  at  full  liberty  to  be 
raifed  and  put  into  motion,  upon  the  leaft  approach 
of  the  warmth  of  the  fun  ;  but  then  as  they  are  hafty, 
they  are  foon  exhaled  and  loft. 
SANGUINARIA.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth.  252.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  570.  Puccoon. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  fewer  is  compofed  of  two  oval 
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concave  leaves ,  which  fall  away.  It  has  eight  oblong ; 
obtufe ,  fpreading  petals ,  which  are  alternately  narrow.  It 
has  many  fingle  ftamina  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  pe¬ 
tals ,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits ,  and  an  oblong  com  pref¬ 
ed  germen  having  no  fly le,  crowned  by  a  permanent  thick 
fiigma  with  two  channels.  The  germen  becomes  an  oblong 
bellied  capfnle  with  two  valves ,  pointed  at  both  ends ,  in- 
clofeng  round  acute-pointed  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feilion  of 
Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  many  ftamina  and  oneftyle. 
We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Sanguinaria  ( Canadenfis .)  Hort.  Cliff.  202.  Puccoon. 
Chelidonium  majus,  Canadenfe  acaulon.  Corn.  Canad. 
212.  Greater  Celandine  of  Canada  having  no  ftalks. 

There  are  fome  few  other  varieties  of  this  plant  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Eltham  Garden,  but  they  are  not  dif- 
tinil  fpecies,  for  they  vary  annually,  therefore  it  is 
to  no  purpofe  to  mention  their  variations. 

This  plant  was  formerly  ranged  in  the. genus  of  Ce¬ 
landine,  by  the  title  of  Chelidonium  maximum  Ca- 
nadenie  acaulon  ;  and  this  name  of  Sanguinaria  was 
applied  to  it  by  Dr.  Dillenius,  who  was  profeffor  of 
botany  at  Oxford.  We  have  no  proper  Englifti 
name  for  this,  but  as  the  inhabitants  of  America  call 
it  by  the  Indian  name  Puccoon,  I  have  continued  it 
here. 

It  is  a  native  of  moft  of  the  northern  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  it  grows  plentifully  in  the  woods  *  and  in 
the  fpring,  before  the  leaves  of  the  trees  come  out, 
the  furface  of  the  ground  is,  in  many  places,  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  flowers,  which  have  fome  refemblance 
to  our  Wood  Anemone,  but  they  have  fhort  naked 
pedicles,  each  fupporting  one  flower  at  the  top. 
Some  of  thele  flowers  will  have  ten  or  twelve  petals, 
fo  that  they  appear  to  have  a  double  range  of  leaves, 
which  has  occafioned  their  being  termed  double  flow¬ 
ers  ;  but  this  is  only  accidental,  the  fame  roots  in 
different  years  producing  different  flowers.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  are  tuberous,  and  the  whole  plant 
has  a  yellow  juice,  which  the  Indians  ufe  to  paint 
themfelves. 

This  plant  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  air 
in  England,  but  it  ffiould  be  planted  in  a  loofe  foil 
and  a  fheltered  fituation,  but  not  too  much  expofed 
to  the  fun.  It  is  propagated  by  the  roots,  which, 
may  be  taken  up  and  parted  every  other  year ;  the 
bell  time  for  doing  of  this  is  in  September,  that  the 
roots  may  have  time  to  fend  out  fibres  before  the 
hard  froil  lets  in.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  appear 
in  April,  and  when  they  decay,  the  green  leaves 
come  out,  which  will  continue  till  Midfummer  ;  then 
they  decay,  and  the  roots  remain  unailive  till  the 
following  autumn  •,  fo  that  unlefs  the  roots  are  mark¬ 
ed,  it  will  be  pretty  difficult  to  find  them  after  their 
leaves  decay,  for  they  are  of  a  dirty  brown  colour 
on  the  outfide,  fo  are  not  eafily  diftinguilhed  from 
the  earth. 

This  plant  is  very  proper  to  mix  with  the  Dog’s- 
tooth  Violet,  Spring  Cyclamen,  Perfian  Iris,  Bulbo- 
codium,  Sifyrinchium,  and  fome  other  low  growing 
bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  flowers,  which  require 
the  fame  culture,  where  thefe  will  add  to  the  variety 
when  they  are  in  beauty  ;  for  when  the  roots  are 
llrong  and  grow  in  a  good  foil,  they  will  produce  a 
great  number  of  flowers  upon  each  root-,  the  roots 
may  be  planted  about  four  or  five  inches  afunder  eve¬ 
ry  way. 

S  A  N  G  U I S  D  R  A  C  O  N I  S.  See  Palma. 
SANGUISORBA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  136.  Pim- 
pinella.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  156.  tab.  69.  Burnet, 
called  by  the  French  Pimpernel. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  two  fhort 
leaves  placed  oppofte ,  which  fall  away.  The  flower  hath 
one  plain  petal ,  cut  into  four  obtufe  fegments ,  which  join 
at  their  bafe.  It  has  four  ftamina  ike  length  of  the  pe¬ 
tal,  terminated  by  fmall  roundijh  fummits ,  and  a  four-cor¬ 
nered  germen  ftuated .  between  the  empalement  and  petal , 
fupporting  a  fhort  fender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ft  ig- 
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ma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  f mall  capfuls  with 

two  cells,  filed  with  fmall feeds:  ■  ( 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  lection  or 
Linnaeus’s  fourth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  piants 
whofe  flowers  have  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sanguisorba  ( Officinalis )  fpicis  ovatis.  Hort.  eiitt. 
qq.  Sanguiforba  with  oval  fpikes.  Pimpinella  iangui- 
forba  major.  C.  B.  P.  160.  Greater  Burnet. . 

2.  Sanguisorba  ( Subauda )  fpicis  cyljndricis,  fohoiis 
cordato-oblongis,  rigidis,  ferratis.  Sanguiforba  with 
cylindrical  fpikes ,  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  oblong ,  heart- 
I hoped ,  ftiff,  and  flawed.  Pimpinella  major,  rigida, 
pnealta,  auriculata,  fubauda.  Bocc.  Muf.  2.  19.  Taller , 
acid ,  great  Burnet  of  Savoy,  with  eared  leaves. 

o,  Sancuisorba -{Hifpanica)  lpicis  orbiculatis  compattis. 
Sanguiforba  with  round  compact  fpikes.  Punpmeha  ma¬ 
jor  Hifpanica  altera,  conglomerate  flore.  H.  R.  I  ar. 
Another  great  Burnet  of  Spain ,  with  a  conglomerated  flower. 

a.  Sanguisorba  ( Canadenfis )  fpicis  longiffimis.  Llort. 

”  Cliff.  39.  Sanguiforba  with  the  longeft  fpikes.  Pimpi- 
nella  maxima  Canadenfis.  Corn.  174.  Great  eft  Canada 
Burnet. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  meadows  in  di¬ 
vers  parts  of  England  •,  the  ftalks  of  this  rile  from 
two  to  near  three  feet  high,  branching  toward  the  top, 
and  are  terminated  by  thick  oval  fpikes  01  floweis,  of 
a  grayifh  brown  colour,  which  are  divided  into,  four 
fepments  almoft  to  the  bottom.  Thefe  appear  in 
June,  and  are  each  iucceeded  by  four  oblong  cornered 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  Auguft.  The  leaves  of  this 
fort  are  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  lobes  placed 
along  a  midrib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the  lobes 
are  about  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad  at  their 
bafe,  drawing  narrower  to  their  point;  they  are  thin, 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  a  little  downy  on  their  un¬ 
der  fide.  ■ 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Piedmont ;  this 
rifes  with  ftiff  upright  ftalks  more  than  three  feet 
high,  branching  out  toward  the  top,  each  branch  be¬ 
ing  terminated  by  a  cylindrical  fpike  of  brown 
flowers,  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  are 
fmaller.  The  leaves  are  long,  the  foot-ftalks  are  very 
ftrong,  and  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort; 
the  leaves  have  feven  or  eight  pair  of  ftiff  lobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  oblong,  heart- 
fhaped,  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green 
on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under,  having 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  at  the  bafe  of  which  come  out 
two  fmall  round  ilh  leaves  or  ears,  which  are  deeply 
indented.  This  retains  its  difference  when  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  fo  is  undoubtedly  a  di&incft  fpecies. 
The  leaves  of  the  third  fort  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  firft,  having  but  four  pair  of  lobes  to  each, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  bluntly  fawed 
on  their  edges,  and  have  very  fhort  foot-ftalks  ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  hoary  on 
their  under.  The  ftalks  rife  about  two  feet  high,  and 
branch  pretty  much  toward  their  top,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  round  heads  or  fpikes  of  reddifh  flowers, 
which  appear  in  July,  and  are.  fucceeded  by  feeds 
which  ripen  in  autumn.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  4 
The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  hath  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  are 
a  little  ftiffer  ;  they  are  compofed  of  four  or  five  pair 
of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  thofe  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  midrib  ftand  alternate,  but  the  two 
upper  pair  are  oppofite  ;  they  are  of  alight  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  ftalks 
rife  three  feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  top  into 
fmall  branches,  which  ftand  erect,  and  are  terminated 
by  long  fpikes  of  flowers  of  an  herbaceous  white  co¬ 
lour,  each  ftand ing  upon  a  fhort  foot-ftalk. 

There  is  another  with  long  fpikes  of  red  flowers, 
which  grows  naturally  in  the  fame  countries,  whofe 
ftalks  rife  higher ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  thicker, 
the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  broader,  and  are  whiter 
on  their  under  fide  ;  but  whether  this  is  a  diftinbt  fpe¬ 
cies,  or  an  accidental  variety  of  the  fourth,  I  cannot 
41s  yet  determine. 


All  thefe  forts  are  very  hardy  perennial  plan  ts,r,r. 
will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation.  Th  eyma 
be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  parting  of  the  roots 
if  they  are  propagated  by  feeds,  they  Ihould  be  fowl 
in  the  autumn,  for  when  they  are  town  in  the  fpring 
they  feldom  grow  the  fame  year :  when  the  plant 
come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  til 
they  are  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant,  when  they  ma 
be  planted  in  a  fhady  border,  at  about  fix  inches  dii 
tance  each  way,  obferving  to  water  them  till  the 
have  taken  new  root,  after  which  they  will  require  n 
other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  au 
tumn,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  plac 
where  they  are  to  remain  ;  the  following  fummerthe 
will  produce  flowers  and  feeds,  but  their  roots  wi 
abide  many  years. 

If  the  roots  are  parted,  it  fhould  be  done  in  autumn 
that  they  may  get  good  root  before  thedry  weathe 
comes  on  in  the  fpring.. 

The  other  forts  of  Burnet  are  referred  to  the  articl 
Poterium. 

SANICULA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  LI.  326.  tab.  173.  Li 
Gen.  Plant.  2S9.  [fo  called  from  fanando,  healing,  be 
caufe  good  in  many  diftempers.]  Sanicle. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  plant  with  an  umbellated  flower.  The  univer 
fal  umbel  hath  but  few  rays ,  and  the  involucrum  is  fitu 
ated  but  half  round  on  the  outfide ;  the  partial  umbels  hav 
.  many  cluftered  rays ,  and  their  involucrums  furround  the > 
on  every  fide ;  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  fcarce  dij 
cernible  ;  the  flowers  have  five  compreffed  petals  whic. 
are  bifid ,  and  turn  inward  ;  they  have  five  ere  It  flamin, 
which  are  twice  the  length  of  the  petals ,  terminated  b 
roundijh  fummits ,  and  a  briftly  germen  fituated  under  tk 
flower ,  fupporting  two  awl-Jhaped  flyles ,  which  are  re 
flexed ,  “crowned  by  pointed  fligmas.  The  germen  after 
ward  becomes  a  rough  oval-pointed  fruit ,  dividing  inti 
two  parts ,  each  containing  one  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftioi 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plant 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  which  i 
a  native  in  England,  viz. 

Sanicula  {Europe a)  foliis  radicalibus  fimplicibus  flol 
culis  omnibus  feftilibus*  Flor.  Suec.  235.  Sanicle  who] 
lower  leaves  are  f ingle,  and  all  the  flowers  fitting  cloj 
to  the  ftalk.  Sanicula  offkinarum.  C.  B.  P.  Sanicle 

or  Self-heal. 

This  plant  is  found  wild  in  woods  and  lhady  place 
in  many  parts  of  England,  but  being  a  medicina 
plant  may  be  propagated  in  gardens  for  ufe.  It  ma; 
be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots,  any  time  from  Sep 
tember  to  March,  but  it  is  beft  to  do  it  in  the  au 
tumn,  that  the  plants  may  be  well  rooted  before  th 
dry  weather  in  fpring  comes  on ;  they  fhould  have 
moift  foil  and  a  lhady  fituation,  in  which  they  wi 
thrive  exceedingly.  i 

SANTOLINA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  460.  tab.  26  c! 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  847.  [fo  called,  on  account  of  it 
great  virtue ;  q.  d.  Sandta  Herba,  i.  e.  the  Hoi 
Herb.]  Lavender-cotton  ;  in  French,  Petit  Cyprei 
or  Garde-robe. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  flower  with  a  fcaly  hemifpherical  cm 
palement.  The  flower  is  uniform ,  compofed  of  many  her : 
maphrodite  florets  which  are  longer  than  the  empalement 
thefe  are  funnel-fhaped ,  and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  to f 
which  turn  backward ;  they  have  five  fine  verf  Jhoi 
hair-like  ftamina  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits ,  an 
an  oblong  four-cornered  germen,  fupporting  aflender  fly  It 
crowned  by  two  oblong,  depreffed ,  torn  fligmas.  The  get 
men  afterward  becomes  a  flngle,  oblong ,  four-cornered  fees 
which  is  either  naked,  or  crowned  with  very  fhort  dowA 
ripening  in  the  common  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  c| 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  contains  thol 
plants  whofe  flowers  are  compofed  only  of  henna 
phrodite  fruitful  florets,  and  the  ftamina  are  connecte 
with  the  ftyle. 
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The  Species  are, 

Santolina  ( Cbamacypariffus )  pedunculis  uni  Boris, 
foliis  quadrifariam  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  397.  Laven¬ 
der-cotton  with  one  flower  upon  a  fcot-Jlalk ,  and  leaves 
indented  four  ways.  Santolina  foliis  teretibus.  Tourn. 
Inft..  460.  Common  Lavender-cotton. 

Santolina  (JVillofa)  pedunculis  unifioris,  calycibus 
globolis,  foliis  quadrifariam  dentatis  tomentofis.  La¬ 
vender-cotton  with  oneftozver  upon  a  foot-flalk, globular  em- 
palements ,  and  woolly  leaves  which  are  indented  four  ways. 
Santolina  fiore  majore,  foliis  viltofis  &  incanis.  Tourn. 
Inti.  460.  Lavender-cotton  with  a  larger  flower  and 
hoary  leaves. 

Santolina  ( Decumbens )  pedunculis  unifioris,  cauli- 
bus  decumbentibus,  foliis  linearibus  quadrifariam 
dentatis.  Lavender-cotton  with  cne  flower  upon  a  foot- 
flalk,  declining  foot-fialks ,  and  linear  leaves  which  are 
four  ways  indented.  Santolina  repens  &  canefcens. 
Tourn.  Inti.  460.  Creeping  hoary  Lavender-cotton. 
Santolina  ( Virens )  pedunculis  unifioris,  foliis  line¬ 
aribus  longiflimis  bifariam  dentatis.  Lavender-cotton 
with  one  flower  upon  a  foot-flalk,  and  very  long  linear 
leaves  which  are  two  ways  indented.  Santolina  foliis 
obfcure  virentibus,  Bore  aureo.  Tourn.  Inft.  461. 
Lavender-cotton  wjth  dark  green  leaves ,  and  golden 
fiowers. 

Santolina  ( Rofmarinifolia )  pedunculis  unifioris,  ca- 
pitulis  globofis,  foliis  linearibus  integerrimis.  La¬ 
vender-  cot  ton  with ’  one  flower  upon  a  foot-flalk ,  globular 
heads ,  and  linear  entire  leaves.  Santolina  foliis  rorif- 
rnarini  major.  Tourn.  Inft.  491.  Great  Lavender- 
cotton-  with  Rofemary  leaves. 

Santolina  {Minor)  pedunculis  unifioris,  foliis  line¬ 
aribus  confertis  obtufis.  Lavender-cotton  with  one  flower 
upon  a  foot-flalk ,  and  linear  obtufe  leaves  growing  in  cluf- 
ters.  Santolina  foliis  rorifmarini  minor.  Tourn.  Inft. 
461.  Smaller  Lavender-cotton  with  Rofemary  leaves. 
Santolina  {Chamamelifolia)  pedunculis  unifioris,  fo¬ 
liis  longioribus  tomentofis,  duplicate  dentatis.  La- 
vender-cotton  with  one  flower  upon  a  foot-flalk ,  and  longer 
woolly  leaves  which  are  twice  indented.  Santolina  incana 
charmemeli  odore  fuaviore.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  123. 
Hoary  Lavender -cot  ton  with  a  f ft  Chamomile  feent. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Lavender-cotton  which 
has  been  long  known  in  the  Englifh  gardens  •,  it  was 
formerly  titled  Abrotanum  femina,  or  Female  South¬ 
ernwood,  and  by  the  corruption  of  words  was  called 
Brotany  by  the  market-people  ;  it  grows  naturally  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  warm  parts  of  Europe.  This  hath 
a  fhrubby  ftalk  dividing  into  many  ligneous  branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  {lender  hoary  leaves,  that 
are  four  ways  indented,  and  have  a  rank  ftrong  odour 
when  handled.  The  branches  divide  toward  the  top 
into  feveral  (lender  ftalks,  whofe  lower  parts  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  a  few  final!  leaves  of  the  fame  fhape  as 
the  other,  but  are  naked  .above,  and  terminated  by  a 
fingle  flower,  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets 
which  are  fiftular,  and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top  ; 
they  are  of  a  fulphur  colour,  and  are  included  in  one 
common  fcaly  empalement,  and  have  no  borders  or 
rays.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  lucceeded  by 
final],  oblong,  ftriated  feeds,  which  are  feparated  by 
fcaly  chaff,  and  ripen  in  the  empalement ;  thefe  will 
rife  near  three  feet  high  in  a  dry  foil  and  a  fheltered 
fituation.  The  leaves,  and  fometimes  the  flowers,  are 
ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  reputed  good  to  deftroy 
worms ;  it  is  fometimes  called  Chamascypariffus,  or 
Dwarf  Cyprels. 

The  fecond  fort  has  a  fhrubby  ftalk  which  branches 
out  like  the  former,  but  the  plants  feldom  grow  fo  tall. 
The  branches  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
ftalks,  which  are  fhort,  hoary,  and  garnifhed  very 
clofely  below  with  leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
fort,  but  are  fhorter,  thicker,  and  whiter ;  the  flowers 
are  much  larger,  and  the  brims  of  the  florets  are  more 
'efiexed ;  they  are  of  a  deeper  fulphur  colour  than 
he  other,  but  appear  at  the  fame  time.  It  grows  na-' 
rurally  in  Spain. 

The  third  fort  is  of  lower  ftature  than  either  of  the 
ormer,  feldom  riflng  more  than  fifteen  or  fixteen 


inches  high.  The  branches  fpread  horizontally  near 
the  ground,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fhorter  leaves 
than  either  of  the  former  ;  thefe  are  hoary,  and  finely 
indented  ■,  the  ftalks  are  fhort,  and  are  terminated  by 
fingle  flowers  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  which  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  higher  than  either  of  the  former. 
The  branches  are  difpoied  loofer,  and  are  more  dif- 
fufed  ;  they  are  flender,  fmooth,  and  garnifhed  with 
very  narrow  long  leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  and  but  two  ways  indented  ;  the  ftalks  are 
flender,  naked  toward  the  top,  and  terminated  by 
fingle  flowers  of  a  gold  colour,  which  appear  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  fifth  fort  hath  fhrubby  ftalks  which  rife  about 
three  feet  high,  fending  out  long  flender  branches, 
which  are  garniflied  with  fingle  linear  leaves  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  en¬ 
tire.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  large,  fingle,  glo¬ 
bular  flowers,  of  a  pale  fulphur  colour,  which  appear 
about  the  fame  time  as  the  former. 

The  fixth  fort  is  fomewhat  like  the  fifth,  but  the 
branches  are  fhorter,  thicker,  and  clofer  garnifhed 
with  leaves,  which  come  out  in  clufters ;  they  are 
fhorter,  and  have  blunt  points.  The  flower-ftalks 
are  fparfedly  difpofed,  and  have  leaves  to  their  top  ; 
the  flowers  are  irnall,  and  of  a  yellow  colour. 

The  feventh  fort  hath  fhrubby  ftalks  which  rife  near 
three  feet  high,  and  divide  into  many  branches  which 
are  hoary,  and  garniflied  with  broader  leaves  than  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  former,  whofe  indentures  are  loofer,  but 
double  ;  they  are  hoary,  and  when  bruifed  have  an 
odour  like  Chamomile.  The  leaves  are  placed  pretty 
far  afunder,  and  the  ftalks  are  garnifhed  with  them  to 
the  top.  The  ftalks  are  divided  likewife  at  the  top 
into  two  or  three  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  pretty 
large  fulphur-coloured  flower. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
medicinal  ufe,  and  the  fix  next  are  propagated  by 
the  gardeners  near  London  for  furnifhing  balconies, 
and  other  little  places  in  and  near  the  city,  by  way  of 
ornament.  Thefe  feven  forts  are  hardy  plants,  which 
will  thrive  in  the  open  air,  provided  they  are  planted 
in  a  poor  dry  foil,  for  in  fuch  ground  the  plants  will 
be  Hinted,  fo  will  be  hardy  and  better  able  to  refill  the 
cold  ;  and  they  will  have  a  better  appearance  than 
thofe  which  are  in  rich  ground,  whofe  branches  will 
be  long  and  diffufed,  fo  by  hard  rains  or  ftrong  winds 
are  difplaced,  and  fometimes  broken  down  •,  whereas, 
in  poor  land,  they  will  grow  compabt,  and  the  plants 
will  continue  much  longer. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  cultivated  fo  as  to  become  or¬ 
naments  to  a  garden,  particularly  in  lmall  bofquets 
of  evergreen  fhrubs,  where,  if  they  are  artfully  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  plants  of  the  fame  growth,  and 
placed  in  the  front  line,  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
variety,  efpecially  if  care  be  taken  to  trim  them  twice 
in  a  fummer  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  otherwife 
their,  branches  are  apt  to  ftraggle,  and  in  wet  wea¬ 
ther  to  be  borne  down  and  difplaced,  which  renders 
them  unfightly;  but,  when  they  are  kept  in  order, 
their  hoary  and  different-coloured  leaves  will  have  a 
pretty  effcbl  in  fuch  plantations. 

Thele  plants  may  be  propagated  by  planting  flips  or 
cuttings  of  any  of  the  kinds  during  the  fpring,  which 
fhould  be  put  into  a  border  of  light  freih  earth,  and 
watered  and  fhaded  in  dry  weather  until  they  have 
taken  root,  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther 
care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  till  autumn, 
when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranf* 
planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  but  if 
the  ground  is  not  ready  by  that  time  to  receive  them, 
it,  will  be  proper  to  let  them  remain  in  the  border  un-. 
til  fpring  ;  for  if  they  are  tranfplanted  late  in  autumn* 
they  are  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  cold  in  winter. 

SANTOLINA.  See  Athanasia  and  Tanacetum. 

SAP:  the  notion  of  the  Sap’s  circulation  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  feveral  authors  much  about  the  fame  time, 
without  any  communication  from  one  another,  par¬ 
ticularly  M.  Major,  a  phyfician  of  Hamburgh,  M.  Per- 
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~iuk  Mariotte,  and  Malpighi.  It  has  met,  howe¬ 
ver  with  fome  confiderable  oppofers,  particularly 
the’ excellent  M.  Dodart,  who  could  never  be  recon- 

One  of  the  great  arguments  for  it  is,  That  the  fame 
experiments  of  ligature  and  incifion,  which  evince  a 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  animals,  fucceed  in  the 
like  manner  in  plants,  particularly  in  fuch  as  abound 
with  a  milky  fap,  as  the  Great  Tithymale,  Milk- 
thiftle,  &c.  if  the  ligature  be  fattened  tight  round 
them,  the  part  above  is  found  to  fwell  very  confide- 
rably,  and  that  below  it  a  little,  whence  it  appears, 
that  there  is  a  juice  defending  from  the  branches,  and 
that  the  latter  is  thicker  than  the  former,  which  qua¬ 
drates  exa&ly  with  the  common  fyftem,  the  juice  be- 
incr  fuppofed  to  arife  in  capillary-veffels,  in  form  of  a 
fubtile  vapour,  which  condenfed  in  the  extremes  of 
the  plant  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cold  air,  turns 
back  in  form  of  a  liquor  through  the  more  patent 

pipes  of  the  inner  bark.  .  .  ,  •  , 

M  Dodart,  inftead  of  the  fame  juice  s  going  and  re¬ 
turning  contends  for  two  feveral  juices,  the  one  im¬ 
bibed  °from  the  foil  digefted  in  the  root,  and  from 
thence  tranfmitting  from  the  extremes  of  the  branches 
for  the  nourifhing  of  the  plant,  the  other  received 
from  moitture  of  the  air  entering  in  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  and  furfaces  of  the  leaves,  fo  that  the 
attending  and  dettending  juices  are  not  the  fame. 

One  of  his  chief  arguments  is,  That  if  two  trees  of 
the  fame  kind  be  tranfplanted  in  one  day,  after  firft 
cutting  off  their  roots  and  branches  •,  and  if,  after 
they  have  taken  root,  fome  of  the  new  {hoots  put 
forth  each  year  be  cut  off  one  of  from  them,  it  will 
not  thrive  half  fo  well,  notwithstanding  its  root  and 
trunk  being  entire  as  the  other.  ^  t 

This  he  conceives  to  be  a  proof  of  the  plant’s  deriv¬ 
ing  nourishment  by  the  branches,  and  concludes  it  to 
be°of  an  aerial  nature,  becaufe  formed  of  the  moitture 
of  the  air,  dew,  &c.  whereas  that  imbibed  from  foil 
is  terrettrial,  &c.  Hitt,  de  l’Acad.  Roy.  Ann.  1709. 
But  by  this  experiment  we  can  only  reafon  for  the 
trees  fo  cut,  that  a  great  part  of  the  increafing  Sap  is 
deftroyed,  which  was  contained  in  thefe  young 
branches,  whereby  the  trees  were  deprived  of  this  Sap, 
fo  could  not  make  fo  great  progrefs. 

The  humour  or  Sap  of  a  plant, 'then,  is  a  juice  fur- 
nifhed  by  the  earth,  and  changed  into  the  plant,  con- 
ttfting  of  fome  foffil  parts,  other  parts  derived  from 
the  air  and  rain,  and  others  from  putrefied  animals, 
plants,  &c.  Confequently,  in  vegetables  are  contained 
all  kinds  of  lalts,  oil,  water,  earth,  &c.  and  probably 
all  kinds  of  metals  too,  inafmuch  as  the  afhes  of  ve¬ 
getables  always  yield  iomewhat  which  the  loadftone 
attra&s. 

This  juice  enters  the  plant  in  form  of  a  fine  and  fub¬ 
tile  water  •,  which,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  root,  the 
more  it  retains  of  its  proper  nature,  and  the  farther 
from  the  root,  the  more  adtion  it  has  fuftained,  and 
the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  nature  of  the  vegetable. 
Confequently,  when  the  juice  enters  the  root,  the 
bark  whereof  is  furnifhed  with  excretory  veffels,  fitted 
to  difeharge  the  excrementitious  part,  it  is  earthy,  wa¬ 
tery,  poor,  acid,  and  fcarce  oleaginous  at  all. 

In  the  trunk  and  branches  it  is  further  prepared,  tho’ 
it  ftill  continues  acid,  as  we  fee  by  tapping  or  perfo¬ 
rating  of  a  tree  in  the  month  of  February,  when  it 
diftils  a  watery  juice  apparently  acid. 

The  juice,  being  here  carried  to  the  germs  or  buds, 
is  more  concodted  $  and  here,  having  unfolded  the 
leaves,  thefe  come  to  ferve  as  iungs  for  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  further  preparation  of  the  juice. 

For  thefe  tender  leaves,  being  expofed  to  the  alter¬ 
nate  aftion  of  heat  and  cold,  moift  nights,  and  hot 
fcorching  days,  are  alternately  expanded  and  con¬ 
tracted,  and  the  more  on  account  of  their  reticular 
texture. 

By  fuch  means  is  the  juice  ftill  further  altered  and  di¬ 
gefted,  as  it  is  further  in  the  petala  or  leaves  of  the 
flowers  which  tranfmit  the  juice,  now  brought  to  a 
greater  fubtilty,  to  the  ftamina ;  thefe  communicate 
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it  to  the  farina  or  duff  in  the  apices,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  male  feed  of  the  plant,  where  having  under¬ 
gone  a  further  maturation,  it  is  fired  into  the  piftil, 
which  performs  the  office  of  an  uterus  or  womb,  and 
thus  having  acquired  its  laft  perfebtion,  it  gives  rile 
to  a  new  fruit  or  plant. 

The  root  or  part,  whereby  vegetables  are  connected 
to  their  matrix,  and  by  which  they  receive  their  nu¬ 
tritious  juice,  confifts  of  an  infinite  number  of  a’oforb- 
ino- veffels,  which,  being  difperfed  through  the  inter¬ 
faces  of  the  earth,  attract  or  imbibe  the  juices  of  the 
fame.  Confequently,  every  thing  in  the  earth  that 
is  diffoluble  in  water,  is  liable  to  be  imbibed,  as  air, 
fait,  oil,  fumes  of  minerals,  metals,  &c.  and  of  thefe 
plants  really  confift. 

Thefe  juices  are  drawn  from  the  earth  very  crude, 
but  by  the  ftrubture  and  fabric  of  the  plant,  and 
the  various  veffels  they  are  {trained  through,  become 
changed,  further  elaborated,  fecreted,  and  affimilated 
to  the  fubftance  of  the  plant. 

The  motion  of  the  nutritious  juices  of  vegetables  is 
produced  much  like  that  of  the  blood  in  animals,  by 
the  adtion  of  the  air  •,  in  effedt,  there  is  fomething 
equivalent  to  refpiration  throughout  the  whole  plant. 
The  diftovery  of  this  is  owing  to  the  admirable  Mal¬ 
pighi,  who  firft  obferved,  that  vegetables  confift  of 
two  feries  or  orders  of  veffels  : 

1 .  Such  as  receive  and  convey  the  alimental  juices, 
anfwering  to  the  arteries,  ladteals,  veins,  &c.  of  ani¬ 
mals. 

2.  Tracheae  or  air-veffels,  which  are  long  hollow  pipes 
wherein  air  is  continually  received  and  expelled,  i.  e 
infpired  and  expired  •,  within  which  tracheae  he 
{hews  all  the  former  feries  of  veffels  are  contained. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  heat  of  a  year,  nay,  of  a 
day,  of  a  fingle  hour,  or  minute,  muft  have  an  ef 
fedt  on  the  air  included  in  thefe  tracheae,  i.  e.  muf 
rarefy  it,  and  confequently  dilate  the  tracheae,  whenc# 
arifes  a  perpetual  fpring  or  fource  of  adlion  to  pro 
mote  the  circulation  in  plants. 

For  by  the  expanfion  of  the  tracheae,  the  veffels  con 
taining  the  juices  are  preffed,  and  by  that  means  the 
juice  contained  is  continually  propelled,  andfo  acce¬ 
lerated,  by  which  propulfion  the  juice  is  continually 
comminuted,  and  rendered  more  and  more  fubtile, 
and  fo  enabled  to  enter  veffels  ftill  finer  and  finer,  the 
thickeft  part  of  it  being  at  the  fame  time  fecreted  anc 
depofited  into  the  lateral  cells  or  loculi  of  the  bar 
to  defend  the  plant  from  cold,  and  other  externa 

injuries.  i 

The  juice  having  thus  gone  its  ftage  from  the  root  t< 
the  remote  branches,  and  even  the  flower,  andhav 
ing,  in  every  part  of  its  progrefs,  depofited  fome 
thing  both  for  aliment  and  defence,  what  is  redun 
dantpaffes  out  into  the  bark,  the  veffels  whereof  ar 
inottulated  with  thofe  wherein  the  Sap  is  mounted 
and  through  thefe  it  re-defeends  to  the  root,  an 
then  to  the  earth  again,  and  thus  a  circulation 

effected.  . 

Thus  is  every  vegetable  acted  on  by  heat  and  cole 
during  the  day-time  efpecially,  while  the  fun  s  fore 
is  confiderable,  the  Sap-veffels  fqueezed  and  preffet 
and  the  Sap  protruded  and  raifed,  and  at  length  ev' 
cuated,  and  the  veffels  exhaufted  and  in  the  nig 
again,  the  fame  tracheae  being  contracted  by  the  co 
of  the  air,  the  other  veffels  are  eafed  and  relaxed,  an 
fo  difpofed  to  receive  frefh  food  for  the  next  day 
digeftion  and  excretion.  _  . 

What  courfe  the  juice  takes  after  it  is  imbibed  ^ 
the  roots  is  not  very  clear.  The  veffels  that  take 
up,  to  convey  to  the  plant,  are  too  fine  to  be  trace 
and  hence  it  has  been  controverted,  whether  it  is 
the  bark,  or  the  pith,  or  the  woody  part,  that  t 

plant  is  fed.  _  o  T 

The  more  common  opinion  is  for  the  bartt  1 
juice,  raifed  by  the  capillaries  of  the  wood,  is  he 
fuppofed  to  delcend  by  the  larger  fibres,  placed  in  t 
inmoft  part  thereof,  immediately  over  the  wood, 
which  deftent,  the  Sap,  now  lufticiently  prepare 
adds  a  part  of  its  fubftance  to  the  contiguous  woe 
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md  thus  increafes  by  appofition,  and  hence  it  may  j 
>e,  that  hollow,  carious,  or  rotten  trees,  which  have 
leither  pith  nor  wood,  excepting  juft  enough  to  fuf- 
ain  the  bark,  grow  and  bear. 

some  contend  for  the  wood,  which  they  obferve  to 
;0nfift  of  (lender  capillary  tubes  running  parallel  to 
»ach  other  from  the  root  up  the. trunk,  being  proper 
[o  receive  in  a  fine  vapour ;  in  the  afcent  whereof 
the  fibres  become  open,  and  their  fubftance  increafed, 
and  thus  the  trunks  of  trees  are  faid  to  increafe  in  their 
circumference.  ; 

As  for  the  pith  as  the  woody  fubftance  of  the  trunk 
becomes  more  woody,  the  pith  is  comprefied  and 
ftreightened  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  fome  trees  it 
quite  difappears,  whence  it  feems,  that  its  office  in 
vegetation  is  not  very  important,  fince  its  ufe  is  not 
perpetual.  By  its  fpongious  fubftance  it  ffiould  feem 
fitted  to  receive  any  fuperfluous  moifture  tranfuding 
through  the  pores  of  the  woody  fibres  •,  and,  if  by  the 
excefs  of  fuch  moifture,  or  the  like  caufe,  it  corrupt 
and  rot,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  Elms,  the  tree 
feems  not  to  grow  worfe  for  it,  which  is  a  convincing 
proof  it  is  of  no  great  ufe. 

The  learned  Dr.  Boerhaave  diftributes  the  juices  of 
plants  into  fix  claffcs : 

i.  The  firft  clafs  comprehends  the  crude  nutritious 
iuice,  or  the  juices  of  the  root  and  ftem  of  plants, 
which  are  little  more  than  the  mere  matter  of  the  ele¬ 
ment,  as  drawn  by  the  root  from  the  body  it  adheres 
to,  whether  it  be  earth,  water,  or  the  like. 

This  juice  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  plant,  and 
therefore  may  be  held  an  univerfal  juice ;  yet  hecon- 
fiders  'it  as  the  juice  of  the  root  and  ftem,  becaufe  it  is 
chiefly  found  in  them. 

This  he  takes  to  be  the  fubacid  watery  lymph  with¬ 
out  any  fpecific  tafte  or  fmell,  as  not  being  yet  ar¬ 
rived  to  the  maturity  of  oilinefs. 

To  this  clafs  belong  thofe  juices,  which  diftil  in  great 
abundance  from  wounds  or  incifions  made  in  the 
woody  parts  of  plants ;  fuch,  e.  g.  is  that  tart  liquor 
oufing  from  the  root  of  the  Walnut-tree,  when  cut  off 
in  the  month  of  May. 

Such  alfo  is  that  limpid  fubacid  humour  flowing  out 
very  plentifully  at  an  incifion  in  the  Birch-tree,  in  the 
month  of  March,  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  gallons  in 
a  few  days. 

Such  alfo  is  the  juice  iffuing  out  of  the  Vine  wounded 
in  the  fpring  time,  which  always  taftes  cartiffi,  and 
ferments  like  the  Grapes  themfelves. 

This  juice  may  be  eftepmed  as  yet  foffil,  being  gene¬ 
rated  of  and  in  the  earth  ;  for  the  juice  of  the  earth, 
being  received  into  the  canals  of  thefe  plants  retains  its 
nature  during  two  or  three  circulations,  nor  doth  it 
immediately  commence  a  vegetable  juice.  , 

This  clafs  of  juices  therefore  he  accounts  as  the  chyle 
of  the  plant,  being  chiefly  found  in  the  firft  order 
of  veffels,  viz.  in  the  roots  and  the  body  of  the  plant, 
which  anfwer  to  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  of  animals. 

2.  The.fecond  clafs  of  the  juices  is  that  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  the  real  lungs  of  plants,  and  accordingly 
make  a  further  change  of  the  juice,  which  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  roots  and  ftem  by  force  of  the  air. 
The  juice  of  leaves  is  different  therefore  from  the 
firft  juice,  as  being  more  fulphureous,  and  farther 
elaborated  •,  not  that  it  derives"  any  fulphur  from  the 
fun,  but  that,  its  watery  part  exhaling,  it  becomes 
more  oily,  and  lefs  volatile. 

The  juice  of  leaves  he  diftinguifhes  into  three  kinds : 
The  firft  is  the  nutritious  juice  of  the  leaves,  which 
is  that  already  defcribed,  only  further  elaborated  in 
the  minute  veficulse  of  the  leaves,  and  conlequently 
lefs  watery,  and  more  oily  and  faccharine. 

The  fecond  is  wax,  which,  exfuding  out  of  the  leaves, 
adheres  to  the  lurface,  and  is  fcraped  off  by  bees  with 
their  rough  thighs  to  build  their  combs  withal.  This 
is  chiefly  afforded  by  Lavender  and  Rofemary,  upon 
the  latter  of  which  the  wax  may  be  plainly  perceived 
flicking  to  the  leaves  of  it. 

The  third  is  manna,  not  that  with  which  the  Ifraelites 
were  fed  in  the  defert,  but  a  drug  fold  among  us  j  it 
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is  an  effential  faccharine  fait  exfuding  chiefly  by  night.* 
and  in  the  fummer  feafon,  from  the  leaves  of  a  fort  of 
Afh  growing  in  Calabria  and  Sicily,  and  adhering 
thereto  in  the  form  of  a  cruft,  to  be  gathered  the  next 
morning  ere  the  fun  is  up. 

The  like  fubftance  is  found  to  exfude  from  the  leaves 
of  the  Linden-tree  and  Poplar,  in  the  heats  of  May 
and  June,  at  which  time  they  have  an  honey  tafte, 
and  are  even  feen  with  a  fatty  juice  on  them,  which, 
at  the  approach  of  the  cold  evening,  gathers  into 
grains. 

3.  The  third  clafs  of  juices  are  thofe  of  flowers,  or 
the  genital  parts  of  plants  :  in  thefe  are, 

Firft,  a  pure  elaborated  volatile  oil  or  fpirit,  wherein 
the  particular  fmell  of  the  plant  or  flower  refides,  and 
which,  by  reafon  of  its  extreme  volatility,  exhales 
fpontaneoufly,  infomuch  that  if  the  flower  be  laid  for 
fome  time  in  a  warm  place,  the  odorous  juice  or  fpirit 
will  be  all  fled. 

The  fecond  is  the  juice  expreffed  from  the  flower, 
which  in  reality  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  root  and 
leaves,  only  farther  prepared  •,  it  is  thicker  than  the 
former,  and  has  fcarce  any  fmell  at  all.  Thus,  if  you 
bruife  a  Hyacinth,  or  other  fragrant  flower,  and  ex- 
prefs  the  juice,  it  will  be  found  altogether  inodorous. 
The  third  is  the  fweet  juice  called  honey,  which  ex- 
fudes  from  all  flowers,  Aloes,  Colocynthus,  and  other 
bitter  flowers  not  excepted. 

In  all  male  flowers  that  have  utricles  at  the  bottom  of 
the  petala,  which  Dr.  Linnreus  ftyles  the  nedtarium, 
is  found  avilcid,  ruddy,  fweet  juice  in  fome  plenty, 
and  accordingly  we  fee  the  children  gather  Cowflips, 
Dead  Nettle,  fdontyfuckles,  &c,  and  fuck  the  honey 
from  them.  The  bees  too  vifit  thefe  flowers,  and 
putting  in  their  probofcides  or  trunks,  fuck  out  the 
honev,  and  load  their  ftomachs  therewith  to  be  after- 
ward  difcharged  and  laid  up  in  their  combs,  fo  that 
honey  is  a  vegetable  juice. 

4.  The  fourth  clafs  of  juices  are  thofe  of  the  fruit  and 
feed,  the  preparative  whereof  is  nature’s  final  work, 
which  performed,  the  plants  feem  to  die  for  a  time,  as 
all  animals  are  feen  to  languifh  after  the  emiffion  of 
their  femen. 

The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  like  that  of  the  root,  only 
farther  elaborated. 

The  juice  of  the  feed  is  an  effential  oil  or  balm  elabo¬ 
rated  and  exalted  to  its  laft  perfedtion.  This  juice  or 
oil  is  not  found  in  the  very  point  or  embryo  in  the 
center  of  the  placenta ;  all  we  meet  with  in  that  part 
is  a  few  fine  watery  particles  fecreted  from  the  placen¬ 
ta,  but  it  is  in  the  placentuli  or  cotyledons  them¬ 
felves,  which  confift  of  innumerable  little  folliculi  or 
cells,  wherein  this  juice  is  contained,  lowing  to  de¬ 
fend  the  embryo,  and  prelerve  it  from  being  cor¬ 
rupted  by  water,  which,  it  is  well  known,-  will  hardly 
pals  through  oil. 

Thus,  if  you  take,  e.  g.  Fennel-feed,  cut  it  through 
the  middle,  and  apply  it  to  the  microfcope,  you  will 
eafily  perceive  a  clear  fhining  oil  in  the  cells  of  each 
lobe  invefting  the  tender  embryo.  Without  this  oil  it 
were  impoffible  a  feed  ffiould  live  a  month,  and  much 
lefs  a  year  or  two  entire  and  uncorrupted  in  the 
ground. 

This  oil  is  found  in  the  feeds  of  all  plants  $  in  fome, 
e.  gr.  in  Almonds,  Cocoa-nuts,  &c.  in  very  great 
quanties  •,  in  others  lefs,  as  Pepper,  Arum,  &c.  where 
one  would  fcarce  imagine  any  oil  at  all  •,  and  thefe 
feeds  loofe  their  vegetative  quality  very  foon. 

5.  The  fifth  clafs  ol  juices  are  thofe  of  the  bark,  which 
is  an  artful  congeries  or  bundle  of  perlpirative  dudts,- 
and  abforbent  veffels. 

Of  thefe  juices  there  are  divers  fpecies,  for  the  feve¬ 
ral  humours  raifed  and  diftributed  through  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  other  parts  of  the  plants,  have  all  circu¬ 
lated  through  the  bark,  and  accordingly  are  frequent¬ 
ly  found  to  diftil  from  wounds  made  therein.  In  fome 
cafes  even  the  whole  plant  is  no  more  than  bark,  the 
pulp  having  been  eaten  out,  as  in  Willows,  Elms* 
&c.  which  live  a  long  time  in  that  ftate. 
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rhe  bark  ferves  divers  purpofes,  for  it  not  only  tranf- 
mits  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  plant,  but  alio  con¬ 
tains  divers  fat  oily  humours  to  defend  the  flefhy  parts 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather. 

6.  As  animals  are  furnifhed  with  a  panniculus  adi- 
pofus,  ufually  replete  with  fat,  which  inveft  and  covers 
all  the  flefhy  parts,  and  fcreens  them  from  external 
cold,  fo  are  plants  encompaffed  with  a  bark  replete 
with  fat  juices,  by  the  means  whereof  the  cold  is 
kept  out,  and  in  winter  time  the  fpiculae  of  ice  pre¬ 
vented  from  fixing  and  freezing  the  juices  in  their 
veflels  •,  whence  it  is,  that  fome  forts  of  trees  remain 
evergreen  the  year  round,  by  reafon  their  barks  have 
more  oil  than  can  be  fpent  and  exhaled  by  the  fun, 
and  their  leaves  are  covered  with  a  thick  oily  film 
over  their  furface,  which  prevents  their  perfpiring  fo 
much  as  other  plants,  and  aifo  defends  them  from  the 
cold,  &c. 

Ail  the  juices  of  barks  are  reducible  to  eight,  viz. 

1.  The  crude,  acid,  watery  juice,  called  the  chyle  of 
the  plant. 

2.  An  oily  juice,  which,  burftingthe  bark  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fummer,  exfudes  cut  offeveral  plants, 
as  Cypreis,  Pine,  Fir,  Savin,  J  uniper,  and  other  ever¬ 
greens,  and  fuch  alone.  This  oil  dnTolves  by  the  frnall- 
eft  degree  of  warmth,  and  is  eafily  inflamed,  and  is 
that  which  defends  the  plant,  which  is  the  reafon  why 
moft  of  thefe  plants  will  not  thrive  in  very  hot  cli¬ 
mates. 

For  balm,  or  fatty  liquor,  more  glutinous  than  oil,  is 
nothing  but  the  laft  mentioned  oily  juice,  which  was 
more  fluid  during  the  fpring  time,  but  which,  by  the 
greater  heat  of  the  fun,  has  evaporated  all  its  moft 
iubtile  parts,  and  is  converted  into  a  denfer  liquor. 
Thus  the  finer  part  of  oil  of  Olives  being  exhaled  by 
the  fummer’ s  warmth,  there  remains  a  thick  ballam 
behind  :  thus  alfo  oil  of  turpentine,  having  loft  its 
more  liquid  parts  by  heat,  becomes  of  the  thick  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  balm. 

3.  A  pithy  juice,  which  is  the  body  of  the  oil  itfelf, 
infpiffates,  and  turns  black,  when  put  into  a  great 
warmth  :  this  is  the  moft  obferved  in  the  Pine  and  Fir. 

5.  Refin,  which  is  an  oil  fo  far  infpiffated,  as  to  be¬ 
come  friable  in  the  cold,  may  be  procured  from  any 
oil  by  boiling  it  much  and  long.  Thus,  if  turpen¬ 
tine  be  fet  over  a  gentle  fire,  it  firft  diflolves,  and  be¬ 
comes  an  oil,  then  a  balfam,  then  pitch,  and  then  a 
refin,  in  which  ftate  it  is  friable  in  the  cold,  fufible 
by  fire,  withal  inflammable  and  combuftible,  diffolu- 
ble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  but  not  in  water,  which  makes 
the  character  of  refin. 

Hence  the  oil  is  mull  abundant  in  the  barks  in  the 
winter  time,  the  balfams  in  fummer,  and  the  refin  in 
autumn. 

6.  Colophony,  which  is  a  refin  ftill  farther  exhaufted 
of  its  volatile  part,  being  pellucid,  friable,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  nature  of  glafs. 

7.  Gum,  which  is  an  humour  exfuding  out  of  the 
bark,  and,  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  concodted,  in¬ 
fpiflated,  and  rendered  tenacious,  but  ftill  dififoluble 
in  water,  and  at  the  fame  time  inflammable,  and 
fcarce  capable  of  being  pulverized.  This  oily  muci¬ 
lage  ferves  as  a  pigment  to  cover  over,  and  defend 
the  buds  of  trees  from  the  injuries  of  wet  and  froft  in 
winter,  but  will  melt  with  a  moift  warmth,  and  eafily 
run  from  them,  when  the  gentle  warmth  of  the  fpring 
approaches,  nor  is  ever  fo  far  hardened  into  a  cruft,  as 
to  do  any  injury  to  the  inclofed  fhoot.  This  oily  ftib- 
ftance  always  contains  in  it  an  acid  fpirit,  which  is  a 
prefervative  againft  putrefadlion. 

8.  A  gummous  refin,  which  is  an  humour  fecreted  in 
the  bark,  and  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  thus 
conftituting  a  body  that  is  partly  gummous,  and,  as 
luch,  tenacious,  foluble  in  water,  partly  refinous,  and 
therefore  friable,  and  foluble  in  oil,  or  fpirit  of  wine, 
but  not  in  water. 


Botanifts  are  now  generally  agreed,  that  all  pk 
are  furnifhed  with  organs  and  parts  neceffary  b 
ioi  chylification  and  fanguification,  that  they  h 
veins,  arteries,  heart,  lungs,  adipofe  cellules,  < 


If  fo,  it  is  obvious  that  there  mu  ft  be  fome  difference 
between  the  juices,  which  have  not  undergone  the 
action  of  thole  parts,  and  fuch  as  have  already  circu 
lated  a  number  of  times. 

The  feveral  juices  hitherto  recounted  are  the  firft  01 
nutritious  juice,  called  alfo  the  chyle  of  the  plant,  un¬ 
der  fuch  alterations,  and  new  modifications,  as  it  un 
dergoes  in  being  received,  and  kept  fome  time,  ir 
parts  of  a  peculiar  ftrudture,  as  leaves,  flower,  feed 
&c.  This  laft  juice,  called  the  blood,  is  the  fame  nu 
tritious  juice  farther  altered,  by  being  divers-  time; 
paffed  through  each  of  thefe  parts,  and  re-mixed,  anc 
at  length  converted  into  a  new  juice,  with  propertie; 
different  from  any  of  them  all. 

To  prove  the  circulation  of  the  Sap,  inftances  are 
brought  from  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Fairchild-,  a' 
his  budding  and  inoculating  of  a  PalTion-tree,  whofe 
leaves  are  fpotted  with  yellow,  into  one  of  that  fort  of 
Paflion-tree  whofe  leaves  are  plain  ;  for  though  the 
buds  did  not  take,  yet  after  it  had  been  budded  al 
fortnight,  the  yellow  fpots  began  to  fihew  themfelvea 
about  three  feet  above  the  inoculation,  and  in  a  little! 
time  after  that,  the  yellow  fpots  appeared  on  a  fhoot... 
which  came  out  of  the  ground  from  another  part  of 
the  plant,  which  has  been  accounted  a  plain  proof  of 
the  Sap’s  circulation. 

Another  inftance  is,  another  experiment  of  the  lamej 
perfon,  who  grafted  the  evergreen  Oak,  or  Ilex,  up-  ; 
on  the  common  Oak.  The  leaves  of  the  common) 
Oak,  which  was  the  ftock,  decayed,  and  fell  off  af 
the  ufual  feafon  of  the  year,  but  the  evergreen  Oak, 
which  was  the  cyon  grafted  upon  it,  held  its  leaves, 
and  continued  (hooting  in  the  winter  -,  from  whence  it 
^is  concluded,  that  when  trees  drop  their  leaves,  the 
fap  keeps  full  in  motion,  and  is  not  gone  into  the 
root,  as  fome  perfons  think. 

There  are  alfo  other  experiments  of  the  fame  perfon, 
which  were  fhewn  before  the  Royal  Society,  as  the 
New-England  Cedar,  or  rather  Juniper,  grafted  on 
the  Virginian,  and  what  is  taken  to  prove  the  circu¬ 
lation  in  it,  is,  the  branch  which  was  grafted  was  left 
feveral  inches  below  ^he  grafting,  which  contimaed 
growing  as  well  as  the  upper  part  above  the  grafting. 
And  alfo  another,  which  is  the  Viburnum,  with  the 
top  planted  in  the  ground,  which  was  become  roots, 
and  the  roots  turned  up,  which  were  become  branches-,; 
which  plant  was  in  as  good  a  ftate  of  growing,  as  it 
was  in  its  natural  ftate. 

A  third  experiment  of  his  was  on  a  Pear-tree,  which! 
he  inarched  upon  two  Pear  flocks  in  March  1 721-2,; 
having  the  roots  out  of  the  ground,  and  was  in  a 
good  flourifhing  ftate,  with  a  branch  in  bloffom, 
that  receives  no  other  nourifhment  but  by  the  juices 
that  return  down  the  other  two  branches,  which, 
though  it  had  been  done  above  two  years,  continued 
fhooting  fuckers  out  of  the  root;  which  is  efteemedi 
as  a  proof,  that  the  branches  are  as  ufeful  to  fupport  j 
the  roots,  as  the  roots  the  branches,  and  thence  hej 
infers,  that  it  is  not  ftrange  that  fo  many  trees  mil-;' 
carry  in  planting,  when  there  are  no  branches  left  to] 
the  head  to  maintain  the  circulation  to  the  roots. 

A  fourth  experiment  he  made  on  the  Cedar  of  Leba- 
nus,  grafted  on  the  Larix,  which  drops  its  leaves  in) 
the  winter,  yet  maintained  the  Cedar  in  a  flourifhing! 
condition,  as  if  it  had  been  on  a  tree  which  held  its, 
leaves  all  the  winter,  and  the  circulation  of  juices  fup-t 
ported  the  graft  below  the  grafting,  and  kept  it  in  as; 
good  health  as  above  the  grafting.  j 

In  oppofition  to  the  notion  of  the  circulation  off 
the  Sap  in  trees  like  that  in  animal  bodies,  the  Re-', 
verend  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  excellent  Treatifeon  VegeT 
table  Statics,  prelents  us  with  various  experiments, 
and  fays,  I 

When  the  Sap  has  firft  paffed  through  that  thick  and] 
fine  drainer,  the  bark  of  the  root,  we  then  find  it  I 
in  greateft  quantities  in  the  moft  lax  part  between  the  J 
bark  and  wood,  and  that  the  fame  through  the  whole! 
tree. 

And  if  in  the  early  fpring,  the  Oak,  and  feveral  other) 

trees,  were  to  be  examined  near  the  top  and  bottom, 
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when  the  Sap  firft  begins  to  move,  fo  as  to  make  the 
bark  run,  and  eafily  peel  off,  he  believes  it  would  be 
found,  that  the  lower  bark  is  firft  moiftened,  whereas 
the  bark  of  the  top  branches  ought  firft  to  be  moiften-  ! 
ed,  if  the  Sap  defcends  by  the  bark.  As  to  the  Vine, 
he  fays,  he  is  pretty  well  affured,  that  the  lower  bark 
is  firft  moiftened. 

He  adds,  That  it  is  to  be  feen  in  many  of  the  exarn- 
atnples  of  the  experiments  he  has  given  in  that  book, 
what  quantities  of  moifture  trees  daily  imbibe  and 
perfpire  •,  now  the  celerity  of  the  Sap  muft  be  very 
great,  if  that  quantity  of  moifture  muft  moft  of  it 
afcend  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  then  defcend,  and  afcend 
again,  before  it  is  carried  off  by  perfpiration. 

The  defeCt  of  a  circulation  in  vegetables  feems,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  be  fupplied  by  the  much  greater 
quantity  of  liquor  which  the  vegetable  takes  in,  than 
the  animal,  whereby  its  motion  is  accelerated  ;  for, 
by  the  firft  example  he  gives,  we  find  the  Sunflower, 
bulk  for  bulk,  imbibes  and  perfpires  feventeen  times 
more  frefh  liquor  than  a  man  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Befides,  nature’s  great  aim  in  vegetables  being  only 
that  the  vegetable  life  be  carried  on  and  maintained, 
there  was  no  oecafion  to  give  its  Sap  the  rapid  motion 
which  was  neceffary  for  the  blood  of  animals. 

In  animals  it  is  the  heart  which  fets  the  blood  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  makes  it  continually  circulate,  but  in  vege¬ 
tables  we  can  difcover  no  other  caufe  of  the  Sap’s  mo¬ 
tion,  but  the  ftrong  attraction  of  the  capillary  Sap- 
veffels,  affifted  by  thebrifk  undulation  and  vibrations 
caufed  by  the  fun’s  warmth,  whereby  the  Sap  is  car¬ 
ried  up  to  the  top  of  the  talleft  trees,  and  is  there  per- 
fpired  off  through  the  leaves ;  but,  when  the  furface 
of  the  tree  is  greatly  diminifhed  by  the  lofs  of  its 
leaves,  then  alfo  the  perfpiration  and  motion  of  the 
Sap  is  proportionably  diminilhed,  as  is  plain  from 
many  of  his  experiments. 

So  that  the  afcending  velocity  of  the  Sap  is  princi¬ 
pally  accelerated  by  the  plentiful  perfpiration  of  the 
leaves,  thereby  making  room  for  the  fine  capillary- 
veffels  to  exert  their  vaftly  attracting  power;  which 
perfpiration  is  effected  by  the  brifk  rarefying  vibra¬ 
tions  of  warmth,  a  power  that  does  not  feem  to  be 
any  ways  well  adapted  to  make  the  Sap  defcend  from 
the  tops  of  vegetables,  by  different  veffels,  to  the 
root. 

If .  the  Sap  circulated,  it  muft  needs  have  been  feen 
defce'nding  from  the  upper  part  of  large  gafhes  cut  in 
branches  fet  in  water,  and  with  columns  of  water 
preffing  on  their  bottoms  in  long  glafs  tubes,  m  his 
43d  and  44th  experiment. 

In  both  which  cafes  it  is  certain  that  great  quantities 
of  water  paffed  through  the  ftem,  fo  that  it  muft 
needs  have  been  feen  defcending,  if  the  return  of  the 
Sap  downward  were  by  trufion  or  pulfion,  whereby 
the  blood  in  animals  is  returned  through  the  veins  to 
the  heart,  and  that  pulfion,  if  there  were  any,  muft 
neceffarily  be  exerted  with  prodigious  force  to  be  able 
to  drive  the  Sap  through  the  finer  capillaries. 

So  that  if  there  be  a  return  of  the  Sap  downward,  it 
muft  be  by  attraction,  and  that  a  very  powerful  one, 
.as  may  be  feen  by  many  of  thefe  experiments,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  experiment  the  1  ith.  But  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  what  and  where  that  power  is,  which  can  be 
equivalent  to  that  provifion  nature  has  made  for  the 
afcent  of  the  Sap,  in  confequence  of  the  great  perfpi 
ration  of  the  leaves. 

The  inftances  of  the  Jafmine-tree,  and  of  the  Paffion- 
tree,  have  been  looked  upon  as  proofs  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Sap,  becaufe  their  branches,  which  were 
far  below  the  inoculated  bud,  were  gilded.  But  we 
have  many  vifible  proofs  in  the  Vine,  and  other 
bleeding  trees,  of  the  Sap’s  receding  back,  and  pufti- 
ing  forward  alternately,  at  different  times  of  the  day 
and  night ;  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  think  that  the 
Sap  of  all  other  trees  has  fuch  an  alternate  receding 
and  progreftive  motion,  occafioned  by  the  alternacies 
of  day  and  night,  warm  and  cold,  moift  and  dry. 

For  the  Sap  in  all  vegetables  does  probably  recede, 
in  fame  meafure,  from  the  tops  of  branches,  as  the 
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fun  leaves  them,  becaufe  its  rarefying  power  then, 
ceafing,  the  greatly  rarefied  Sap  and  air  mixed  with 
it  will  condenfe,  and  take  up  lefs  room  than  they  did, 
and  the  dew  and  rain  will  then  be  ftrongly  imbibed 
by  the  leaves,  as  is  probable  from  experiment  42,  and 
feveral  others,  whereby  the  body  and  branches  of  the 
vegetable,  which  have  been  much  exhaufted  by  the 
great  evaporation  of  the  day,  may  at  night  imbibe  Sap 
and  dew  from  the  leaves. 

For,  by  feveral  experiments  in  the  ift  chapter  of  the 
aforefaid  book  of  Vegetable  Statics,  plants  were 
found  to  increafe  confiderably  in  weight  in  dewy  and 
moift  nights. 

And  by  other  experiments  on  the  Vine,  in  the  3d 
chapter,  it  was  found  that  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
Vines  were  always  in  an  imbibing  ftate  caufed  by  the 
great  perfpiration  of  the  leaves,  except  in  the  bleeding 
feafon  ;  but,  when  at  night  that  perfpiring  power 
ceales,  then  the  contrary  imbibing  power  will  prevail, 
and  draw  the  Sap  and  dew  from  the  leaves,  as  well 
as  moifture  from  the  roots. 

And  we  have  a  further  proof  of  this  in  experiment  12, 
where,  by  fixing  mercurial  gauges  to  the  items  of 
feveral  trees  which  do  not  bleed,  it  is  found  that  they 
are  always  ir>  a  ftrongly  imbibing  ftate,  by  drawing 
up  the  mercury  feveral  inches  ;  whence  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  how  fome  of  the  particles  of  the  gilded  bud 
in  the  inoculated  Jafmine  my  be  abforbed  by  it,  and 
thereby  communicate  their  gilding  miafma  to  the 
Sap  of  the  branches,  efpecially  when,  fome  months 
after  the  inoculation,  the  flock  of  the  inoculated  Jaf¬ 
mine  is  cutoff  a  little  above  the  bud,  whereby  the  ftock, 
which  was  the  counter-aCting  part  of  the  ftem,  being 
taken  away,  the  ftem  attracts  more  vigoroufty  from 
the  bud. 

Another  argument  for  the  circulation  of  the  Sap  is, 
that  foqie  forts  of  grafts  will  infeCt  and  canker  the 
flocks  they  are  grafted  on,  but  by  experiment  inl¬ 
and  37,  where  mercurial  gauges  were  fixed  to  frefh- 
cut  items  of  trees,  it  is  evident  that  thofe  ftems 
were  in  a  ftrongly  imbibing  ftate,  and  confequently 
the  cankered  flocks  might  very  likely  draw  Sap  frond 
the  graft,  as  well  as  the  graft  alternately  from  the 
ftock,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  leaves  and  branches 
do  from  each  other  in  the  viciffitudes  of  day  and 
night. 

And  this  imbibing  power  of  the  ftock  is  fo  great, 
where  only  fome  of  the  branches  of  the  ftock  will,  by 
their  ftrong  attraction,  flarve  thofe  grafts,  for  which 
reafon  it  is  ufual  to  cut  off  the  greateft  part  of  the 
branches  of  the  ftock,  leaving  only  a  few  fmall  ones 
to  draw  up  the  Sap. 

The  inftance  of  the  Ilex  grafted  upon  the  Englifh  Oak 
feems  to  afford  a  very  confiderable  argument  againft 
a  circulation,  for  if  there  were  a  free  uniform  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Sap  through  the  Oak  and  Ilex,  why 
Ihould  the  leaves  of  the  Oak  fall  in  winter,  and  not 
thofe  of  the  Ilex  ? 

Another  argument  againft  an  uniform  circulation  of 
the  Sap  in  trees,  as  in  animals,  may  be  drawn  from 
Dr.  Hale’s  37th  experiment,  viz.  where  it  was  found, 
by  the  three  mercurial  gauges  fixed  to  the  fame  Vine, 
that  while  fome  of  its  branches  changed  their  ftate  of 
protruding  Sap  into  a  ftate  of  imbibing,  others  conti¬ 
nued  protruding  Sap,  one  nine,  and  the  other  thir¬ 
teen  days  longer. 

That  the  Sap  does  not  defcend  betv/een  the  bark  and 
the  wood,  as  the  favourers  of  a  circulation  fuppofe, 
feems  evident  from  hence,  viz.  That  if  the  bark  be 
taken  off  for  three  or  four  inches  breadth  quite  round, 
the  bleeding  of  the  tree  above  that  bared  place  will 
much  abate,  which  ought  to  have  the  contrary  effeCt, 
by  intercepting  the  courfe  of  the  refluent  Sap,  if  the 
Sap  defcended  by  the  bark. 

But  the  reafon  of  the  abatement  of  the  bleeding  in 
this  cafe  may  be  well  accounted  for,  from  the  mani- 
feft  proof  we  have  in  thefe  experiments,  that  the  Sap 
is  ftrongly  attracted  upward  by  the  vigorous  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  perfpiring  leaves,  and  attracting  capilla¬ 
ries  ;  but,  when  the  bark  is  out  off  for  fome  breadth 
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below  thebleeding  place, then  theSap  which  is  between  j 
the  bark  and  the  wood  below  that  difbarked  place,  is 
deprived  of  the  ftrong  attra&ing  power  of  the  leaves, 
&c.  and  conlequently  the  bleeding  wound  cannot  be 
iupplied  fo  fait  with  Sap,  as  it  was  before  the  bark 
was  taken  oft. 

But  the  molt  confxderable  objection  againft  this  pro- 
c-refiive  motion  of  the  Sap  without  a  circulation, anfes 
from  hence,  viz.  That  it  is  too  precipitate  a  couiie 
for  a  due  digeftion  of  the  Sap,  in  order  to  nutrition, 
whereas  in  animals,  nature  has  provided  that  many 
parts  of  the  blood  fhall  run  a  long  courfe  before  they 
are  either  applied  to  nutrition,  or  difcharged  from 
the  animal. 

But  when  we  confider  that  the  great  work  of  nutrition 
in  vegetables,  as  well  as  animals  (I  mean,  aftei  the 
nutriment  is  got  into  the  veins  and  aiteiies  of  ani¬ 
mals,)  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  fine  capillary  vef- 
fels,  where  nature  lelefts  and  combines,  as  fhall  belt 
fuff  her  different  purpofes,  the  feveral  mutually  at¬ 
tracting  nutritious  particles,  which  were  hitherto  kept 
disjoined  by  the  motion  of  their  fluid  vehicle.  We 
fhall  find  that  nature  has  made  abundant  provifion  for 
this  work  in  the  ftru&ure  of  vegetables,  all  whofe 
compofition  is  made  up  of  nothing  ell'e  but  innumera- 
rable  fine  capillary  veflfels,  and  glandulous  portions 
of  veflels. 

Upon  the  whole  he  thinks  we  have,  from  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  and  obfervations,  fuflicient  ground  to  believe, 
that  there  is  no  circulation  of  the  Sap  in  vegetables, 
notwithftanding  many  ingenious  perfons  have  been 
induced  to  think  there  was  from  feveral  curious  obfer¬ 
vations  and  experiments,  which  evidently  prove  that 
the  Sap  does  in  fome  meafure  recede  from  the  top  to¬ 
ward  the  lower  part  of  plants,  whence  they  were,  with 
good  probability  of  reaion,  induced  to  think  that  the 
Sap  circulated. 

S  A  P  I N  D  U  S.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  659.  tab.  440. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  448.  The  Sopeberry-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

*  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  plain , 
oval,  coloured  leaves ,  which  fpread  open  and  fall  away. 
The  flower  has  four  oval  petals  which  are  lefs  than  the 
empalement  ;  it  has  eight  ftamiha  which  are  the  length 
of  the  petals ,  terminated  by  ere£l  fummits ,  and  an  oval 
germen  with  three  or  four  lobes ,  fupporting  a  fhort  ftyle , 
crowned  by  a  fingle  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  one ,  two ,  or  three  globular  berries ,  including  nuts  of 
the  fame  form.  There  is  rarely  above  one  of  thefe  preg¬ 
nant ,  the  other  are  abortive. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  eighth  clafs,  which  contains  thole 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  eight  ftamina  and  three 
ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sapindus  ( Saponaria )  foliis  impari  pinnatis,  caule 
inermi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  526.  Sopeberry-tree  with  une¬ 
qual  winged  leaves.  Sapindus  foliis  coftae  alatae  innaf- 
centibtls.  Tourn.  App.  659.  Sopeberry-tree  with  leaves 
growing  from  the  wings  of  the  midrib. 

2.  Sapindus  ( Rigidus )  foliis  quaterno-pinnatis  rigidis 
acutis.  Sopeberry-tree  with  winged  leaves ,  which  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  four  ft  iff  acute-pointed  lobes. 

3.  Sapindus  ( Pinnatus )  foliis  pinnatis  fuperne  alternis, 
lobis  ovato-oblongis.  Sopeberry-tree  with  winged  leaves , 
whofe  upper  lobes  are  placed  alternate. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Weft-Indies,  where  it  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  lending  out  many  branches 
toward  the  top,  which  are  garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  three,  four,  or  five  pair  of  fpear- 
fhap.d  lobes,  which  are  from  three  to  four  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad  in  the  middle, 
draw  ng  to  points  at  both  ends.  The  midrib  has  a 
membranaceous  or  leafy  border  running  on  each  fide 
from  one  pair  of  lobes  to  the  other,  which  is  broadeft 
in  the  middle  between  the  lobes  •,  they  are  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  and  are  pretty  ftiff  •,  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  fmall  and  white,  fo  make  no  great  appear¬ 


ance.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  berries  as  large  as ! 
middling  Cherries,  fometimes  fingle,  at  others  two, ! 
three,  or  four  are  joined  together  •,  thefe  have  a  fa- ! 
ponaceous  {kin  or  cover  which  inclofes  a  very  fmooth 
roundifh  nut  of  the  fame  form,  and  of  a  fhining  black 
when  ripe.  Thefe  nuts  were  formerly  brought  to 
England  for  buttons  to  waiftcoats,  fome  were  tipped 
with  filver,  and  others  with  different  metals ;  they 
were  very  durable,  as  they  did  not  wear,  and  feldom 
broke.  The  fkin  or  pulp  which  furrounds  the  nuts, 
is  tiled  in  America  to  walb  linen,  but  it  is  very  apt  to 
burn  and  deftroy  it,  if  often  ufed,  being  of  a  very 
acrid  nature. 

The  fecond  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New 
Spain  •,  this  hath  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk  which  rifes 
about  twenty  feet  high,  fending  out  many  fhort,  ftrong, 
ligneous  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  fmooth 
gray  bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  two  pair  of  fpear-fhaped  lobes  which  are 
very  ftiff  and  fmooth  •,  the  inner  pair  are  fmall,  being 
feldom  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  half 
an  inch  broad  in  the  middle  ;  the  two  outer  lobes  are 
near  three  inches  long,  and  almoft  an  inch  broad  in 
the  middle,  drawing  to  points  at  both  ends;  they  are 
oblique  to  the  foot-ftalk,  the  midrib  running  much 
nearer  to  the  border  on  one  fide ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
green,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  midrib,  which  has  no  bor¬ 
der  or  wing  like  the  other.  The  end  of  the  branches 
are  divided  into  two  or  three  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftain- 
ing  a  loofe  fpike  of  flowers  like  thofe  of  the  other  fort; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  berries  like  thofe  of 
the  former,  but  there  are  generally  two,  three,  or 
four  of  them  joined  together. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  India ;  this  rifes  with 
a  ffrait  jointed  ftem  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet, 
fending  out  fome  lateral  branches  at  the  top,  covered 
with  a  pale  fmooth  bark,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
winged  leaves  compofed  of  eight  or  ten  pair  of  ob¬ 
long  oval  lobes,  each  near  four  inches  long,  and  aa 
inch  and  a  half  broad  at  their  bafe,  of  a  light  green 
colour,  having  very  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  thofe  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  midrib  are  ranged  oppofite,  but  on  j 
the  upper  part  of  the  midrib  they  are  alternate,  and 
always  end  with  two  lobes.  As  the  plants  have  not  ; 
as  yet  flowered  in  England,  fo  I  can  give  no  farther  ! 
account  of  them. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds  (which  mull  be 
obtained  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally  grow, 
for  they  have  not  produced  fruit  in  Europe  the 
feeds  muft  be  put  into  fmall  pots  filled  with  richfrefh 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark. 
The  pots  muft  be  frequently  watered,  otherwife  the 
berries,  whofe  outer  cover  is  very  hard,  will  not  ve¬ 
getate.  In  five  or  fix  weeks  the  plants  will  appear, 
when  the  glaffes  of  the  hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed  every 
day  in  warm  weather  to  admit  frefh  air  to  the  plants.  1 
In  a  month  or  fix  weeks  after  the  plants  appear  they 
will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they  muft  be  fhaken 
out  of  the  pots,  and  carefully  parted,  fo  as  not  to  in¬ 
jure  their  roots,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall 
pot  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  then  plunged  into 
the  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the 
fun  every  day  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  ' 
which  time  they  muft  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  j 
every  day  when  the  weather  is  warm,  and  will  require  $ 
to  be  frequently  watered. 

After  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  they  will  make  great  j 
progrefs,  fo  as  to  fill  thefe  pots  with  their  roots  in  a ' 
few  weeks  time,  therefore  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into 
larger  pots,  and  as  the  plants  advance,  they  fhould 
be  inured  to  bear  the  open  air  by  degrees  ;  for  if  they  - 
are  forced  too  much  in  fummer,  they  feldom,  live  . 
thro’  the  winter,  efpecially  the  firft  and  fecond  forts,  u 
which  are  very  fubjeft  to  be  loft  in  the  firft  winter.  I  j 
have  frequently  raifed  thefe  plants  from  feeds  to  the  j 
height  of  two  feet  in  one  fummer,  and  the  leaves  of  j 
thefe  plants  have  been  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  fo  !j 
that  they  made  a  fine  appearance ;  but  thefe  plants  1 
did  not  furvive  the  winter,  whereas  thofe  which  were  j 
6  "  expofed  J 
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«jtpofed  to  the  open  air  in  July,  and  thereby  feinted 
in  their  growth,  continued  their  leaves  frefh  all  the 
winter.  Thefe  were  placed  in  a  Hove  upon  fhelves, 
where  the  warmth  was  very  moderate,  with  which 
-thefe  plants  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  greater  heat. 
The  third  lort  is  much  more  hardy  than  either  of  the 
other:  this  may  be  placed  in  a  good  green-houfe  in 
the  autumn,  where  it  will  live  through  the  winter, 
and  in  fummer  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  in 
a  fheltered  fituation,  where  it  will  thrive  very  well. 

1 APO  N  ARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  449.  Lychnis. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  333.  tab.  175.  Sopewort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  impalement  of  ‘one  leaf  which 
is  cut  into  five  points.  It  has  five  petals  whofe  tails  are 
narrow ,  angular ,  and  the  length  of  the  empaiement , 
their  borders  are  broad ,  obtufe  and  plain.  It  has  ten 
awl-Jhaped  ftamina  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the  flower, 
which  are  alternately  infer  ted  into  the  petals,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  obtufe  proftrate  fummits ,  and  a  taper  germen 
fupporting  two  erelt  parallel  fiyles,  crowned  by  acute  ftig- 
mas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  clofe  capfule  the 
length  of  the  empaiement,  having  one  cell  filled  with  fmall 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fection 
of  Linnseus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

,  Saponaria  ( Officinalis )  calycibus  cylindricis,  foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 65.  Sopewort  with  cy¬ 
lindrical  empaiement s,  and  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 
Lychnis  fylveftris  que  faponaria  vulgo.  Tourn.  Inft. 

3  36.  Wild  Campion ,  vulgarly  called  Sopewort. 

Saponaria  ( Hybrida )  calycibus  cylindricis,  foliis  ova- 
tis  nervofis  femiamplexicaulibus.  Sopewort  with  cylin¬ 
drical  empaiement s,  and  oval  veined  leaves  half  embracing 
the ftalks.  Lychnis  faponaria  difta,  folio  convoluto. 
RaiiSyn.  339.  Campion,  called  Sopewort,  with  a  twifi- 
ed  leaf. 

Saponaria  (Vac  carl  a)  calycibus  pyramidatis  quin- 
quangularibus,  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  acuminatis  feffi- 
libus.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 66.  Sopewort  with  pyramidal  five- 
cornered  empaiement s ,  and  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed 
leaves.  Lychnis  fegetum  rubra,  foliis  perfoliatae. 

C.  B.  P.  204.  Red  Corn  Campion,  with  Thorough-wax 
kayes. 

Saponaria  (. Amplicimus )  calycibus  pyramidatis  quin- 
quangularibus,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  femiamplexi¬ 
caulibus.  Sopewort  with  pyramidal  five-cornered  empale - 
nients,  and  oval  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  half  embracing  the 
(talks.  Lychnis  fegetum  rubra,  foliis  perfoliatae  am- 
plioribus.  Juff.  Red  Corn  Campion ,  with  larger  Thorough- 
wax  leaves. 

Saponaria  ( Orientals )  calycibus  cylindricis  villofis, 
caule  dichotoma  eredto  patulo.  Hort.  Upfal.  106. 
Sopewort  with  cylindrical  hairy  empaiement s ,  and  erect 
fpreading  ftalks  which  are  divided  by  pairs.  Lychnis 
Orientalis  annua  fupina,  antirrhini  folio,  fiore  mini- 
mo  purpurafeente.  Tourn.  Cor.  25.  Low  annual  E  aft - 
ern  Sopewort,  with  a  Snap-dragon  leaf,  and  the  leaf:  pur- 
plijh  flower. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Sopewort  of  the  (hops  •, 
this  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens ;  it  has  a  creeping 
root  which  fpreads  far  on  every  fide,  fo  as  in  a  ihort 
time  to  fill  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  from  which  arife 
many  purplifh  ftalks  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
which  are  jointed,  and  garnifhed  with  oppofite  leaves 
at  each ;  thefe  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and  fmooth, 
about  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad, 
ending  in  points  •,  they  have  three  longitudinal  veins 
on  their  under  fide,  and  are  of  a  pale  green.  The 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  arife  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  oppofite  they  fuftain  four,  five,  or  more  pur- 
plifh  flowers  each,  which  have  generally  two  fmall 
leaves  placed  under  them.  The  ftalk  is  alfo  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  loofe  bunch  of  flowers  growing  in  form  of 
an  umbel  j  they  have  each  a  large  dwelling  cylindrical 
empaiement,  and  five  broad  obtufe  petals  which  fpread 
open,  and  are  of  a  purple  colour.  Thefe  appear  in 
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July,  and  a:e  iucceeded  by  oval  capfuIcS  with  ont 
cell,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

i  he  leaves  ol  this  plant  are  fonfptimes  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine  ;  they  are  accounted  opening  and  attenuating, 
and  fomewhat  fudoiinc,  lo  are  by  feme  recommend¬ 
ed  againft  the  lues  venerea,  and  outwardly  applied 
they  help  hard  tumours  and  whitloes.  The  decoc¬ 
tion  or  this  p^ant  is  ufed  to  cleanfe  and  fcour  wool¬ 
len  cloths  :  the  poor  people  in  feme  countries  ufe  it 
inftead  of  fope  for  waffling,  from  whence  it  had  its 
title. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers,  which 
is  preierved  in  gardens,  but  the  roots  are  very  apt  to 
fpread  far  on  every  fide  if  they  are  not  confined,  fo 
thefe  plants  fhould  riot  be  placed  in  borders  among 
better  flowers ;  but  as  the  flowers  continue  in  fuc- 
ceflion  from  July  to  the  middle  of  September,  fo  a 
few  of  the  plants  may  be  allowed  a  place  in  feme  ab¬ 
ject  part  of  the  garden,  for  they  will  thrive  in  any  fi¬ 
tuation,  and  propagate  .faft  enough  by  their  creeping 
roots.  0 

The  fecond  fort  was  found  growing  in  a  wood  near 
Lichbarrow  in  Northamptonfhire,  by  Mr.  Gerard. 
It  has  been  generally  efteemed  a  lufus  naturae,  and 
not  a  diftinft  fpecies,  but  I  have  never  found  it  alter 
in  forty  years ;  but  as  it  doth  not  produce  feeds,  fo 
there  is  no  certainty  of  its  being  a  diftindt  fpecies. 
The  roots  of  this  do  not  fpread  like  thofe  of  the  firft, 
the  ftalks  are  fhorter,  thicker,  and  do  not  grow  fo 
ereft  ;  they  rife  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  the  joints 
are  very  near  and  fwellirigj  the  ieaycjV?  produced 
fingly  on  the  lower  part  of  their  ftalks,  but  toward 
the  top  they  are  often  placed  by  pairs  •,  they  arc  oval- 
ftiaped,  about  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  hav¬ 
ing  feveral  longitudinal  veins  or  plaits,  and  are  hol¬ 
lowed  like  a  ladle.  The  flowers  are  dffpofed  ioofely 
on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  they  have  large  cylindrical 
empale ments ;  they  are  of  one  petal,  and  fcarce  any 
vifible  ftamina ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,-  and: 
flower  in  July.  This  plant  is  prderved  for  the  fake 
of  variety  in  feme  gardens,  but  as  there  is  little  beau¬ 
ty  in  the  flowers,  it  does  not  merit  a  place  in  gardens 
for  pleafure.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of 
the  roots  in  autumn,  and  loves  a  moift  fhady  fi¬ 
tuation. 

The  third  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  among  Corn  in  the  fouth  of  Trance  and  Italy. 
This  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  near  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  branching  out  upward  into  feveral  divifions  5 
thefe  always  are  by  pairs  oppofite,  as  are  alfo  the 
leaves,  which  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
half  an  inch  broad  at  their  bafe,  ending  in  acute  points  5 
they  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  gray 
colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  each  ftanding  upon  a  long  naked  foot-ftalk  ; 
their  empalements  are  large,  fwelling,  and  pyrami¬ 
dal,  having  five  acute  corners  or  angles  ;  the  petals 
are  but  fmall ;  they  have  long  necks  or  tails,  which 
are  narrow  ;  their  upper  part  is  obtufe,  and  of  a  red- 
difli  purple  colour.  Thefe  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  is  alfo 
an  annual  plant  ;  it  rifes  with  a  ftrong  fmooth  ftalk 
about  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad  near  their  bafe,  drawing  to  a  point  at  the  end  ; 
they  are  fleihy,  of  a  gray  colour,  and  arc  very  fmooth  ; 
they  are  placed  by  pairs,  and  half  embrace  the  ftalks 
with  their  bafe  ^  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk- divides 
into  many  branches,  which  are  again  fubdivided  into 
long  naked  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  a  Angle  flow¬ 
er  ;  the  empaiement  of  the  flower- is  large,  pyrami¬ 
dal,  and  fwelling,  having  five  acute  angles.  The 
flowers  are  compofed  or  five  obtufe  red  petals, 
which  fpread  open  flat  above  the  empaiement.  Thefe 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  au¬ 
tumn. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  from 
whence  Dr.  Tournefort  fent  the  feeds.  This  is  a  low 
annual  plant,  feldom  rifing  more  than  four  inches 

high. 
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"hiah,  but  divides  into  branches  by  pairs  from  the 


bottom,  which  fpread  afunder.  The  leaves  are  very 
fmall,  the  flowers  come  out  Angle  from  the  wings  ot 
the  leaves  •,  they  have  hairy  cylindrical  empalements, 
out  of  which  the  petals  of  the  flower  do  but  jult 
peep,  fo  are  not  obvious  at  any  diftance.  The  whole 
plant  is  very  clammy  to  the  touch.  As  this  plant 
makes  no  figure,  fo  it  is  only  kept  for  variety. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds, _  which 
fhould  be  l'own  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and 
will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  dole,  It 
the  feeds  are  Town  in  autumn,  or  are  permitted  to  icat 
ter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  care. 

SAPOTA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  43.  tab.  4.  Acras. Tin. 
Gen.  Plant.  438.  The  Mammee  Sapota. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  compojed  of  Jive 
oval  leaves ,  which  are  acute-pointed  and  or  eft.  It  has 
five  roundifh  heart-Jhaped  petals ,  which  are  come  ft  ed  at 
their  bafe,  and  end  in  acute  points  ;  and  fix  Jhort  ftami- 
na  the  length  of  the  tube ,  terminated  by  arrow-pointed 
fummits ,  with  an  oval  germen  fupporting  a  Jhort  ftyle , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  fucculent  fruit ,  inclofing  one  or  two  oval 

hard  nuts  or  ft  ones.  . 

This  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fechon  or 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  which  includes  thoie  plants 
whole  flowers  have  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are,  . 

1.  Sapota  ( Achras )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  fruchbus  tui- 

binatis  glabris.  Sapota  with  oblong  oval  leaves ,  and 
Smooth  turbinated  fruit.  Sapota  fructu  turbinato  mi¬ 
nor!.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  43.  Sapota  with  a /mailer  tur¬ 
binated  fruit.  "  .  ^ 

2.  Sapota  ( Mammofa )  foliis  lanceolatis,  fructu  maxi 
moovato,  feminibus  ovatis  utrinque  acutis.  Sapota 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  a  very  large  oval. fruit,  and  oval 

feeds  which  are  pointed  at  both  ends. 

'  The  name  of  Sapota  is  what  thefe  fruit  are  called  by 
the  natives  of  America,  to  which  fome  add  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Mammee ;  but  there  is  no  other  name 
aiven  to  thefe  fruits  by  the  Englilh,  fince  they  have 
fettled  in  the  "Weft-Indies*  fo  far  as  I  can  learn. 

The  firft  of  thefe  trees  is  common  about  Panama, 
and  fome  other  places  in  the  Spanilh  Weft-Indies,  but 
is  not  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  Englilh  fettlements 
in  America.  The  fecond  fort  is  very  common  in 
Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  moft  of  the  iflands  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  where  the  trees  are  planted  in  gardens 
for  their  fruit,  which  is  by  many  perfons  greatly  ef- 

teemed.  .  .  r 

The  fecond  fort  grows  in  America  to  the  height  ot 

thirty-five  or  forty  feet,  having  a  ftrait  trunk,  cover¬ 
ed  with  an  Afh-coloured  bark.  The  branches  are 
produced  on  every  fide,  fo  as  to  form  a  regular  head  ; 
thefe  are  befet  with  leaves.  Which  are  a  foot  in  length, 
and  near  three  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing 
to  a  point  at  each  end.  The  flowers  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  branches,  are  of  a  cream  colour 
when  thefe  fall  away,  they  are  fucceeded  by  large 
oval  or  top-lhaped  fruit,  which  are  covered  with  a 
brownilh  Ikin,  under  which  is  a  thick  pulp  of  a  ruf- 
fet  colour,  very  lufcious,  called  natural  marmelade, 
from  its  likenefs  to  marmelade  of  Quinces. 

As  thefe  trees  are  natives  of  very  warm  countries, 
they  cannot  be  preferved  in  England,  unlefs  they  are 
placed  in  the  warmeft  ftoves  and  managed  with  great 
care.  They  are  propagated  by  planting  the  ftones, 
but  as  thefe  will  not  keep  good  long  out  of  the  ground, 
the  fureft  method  to  obtain  thefe  plants  is,  to  have 
the  ftones  planted  in  tubs  of  earth,  as  foon  as  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  fruit,  and  the  tubs  placed  in  a  fixa¬ 
tion  where  they  may  have  the  morning  lun,  and  kept 
duly  watered.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft 
be  fecured  from  vermin  and  kept  clear  from  weeds, 
but  ftiould  remain  in  the  country  till  they  are  about 
a  foot  high,  when  they  may  be  {hipped  for  England  *, 
but  they  fhould  be  brought  over  in  the  fummer, 
and,  if  poflible,  time  enough  for  the  plants  to 


make  good  roots  after  they  arrive.  During  their  paf- 
fage  they  muft  have  fome  water,  while  they  continue 
in  a  warm  climate  •,  but  as  they  come  into  colder 
weather,  they  ftiould  have  very  little  moifture  ;  and 
they  muft  be  fecured  from  fait  water,  which  will  foon 
deftroy  the  plants  if  it  gets  at  them. 

When  thefe  plants  arrive  in  England,  they  ftiould  be 
carefully  taken  out  of  the  tubs,  preferving  fome  earth 
to  their  roots,  and  planted  into  pots  filled  with  freftr 
earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark,  obferving,  if  the  weather  is  hot,  to 
fhade  the  glafles  with  mats  every  day,  to  fereen  the 
plants  from  the  fun,  until  they  have  taken  new  root; 
obferving  alfo  not  to  water  them  too  much  at  firft, 
efpecially  if  the  earth  in  which  they  come  over  is 
.  moift  ;  becaufe  too  much  water  is  very  injurious  to 
)  the  plants  before  they  are  well  rooted,  but  afterward 
they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water  in  warm 


weather ;  and  they  muft  have  a  large  ihare  of  air  ad- 
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mitted  to  them,  otherwife  their  leaves  will  be  infefted 
with  infers  and  become  foul ;  in  which  cafe  they  muft 
be  waftied  with  a  fponge  to  clean  them,  without  which 
the  plants  will  not  thrive. 

In  the  winter  thefe  plants  muft  be  placed  in  the 
warmeft  ftove,  and  in  cold  weather  they  fhould  have 
but  little  water  given  to  them,  though  they  muft  be 
frequently  refreshed  when  the  earth  is  dry  ;  efpecially 
if  they  retain  their  leaves  all  the  winter,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  ihare  of  water  than  when  they  drop 
their  leaves ;  fo  that  this  muft  be  done  with  difcre- 
tion,  according  to  the  ftate  in  which  the  plants  are. 

As  thefe  plants  grow  in  magnitude,  they  fhould  be 
fhifted  into  pots  of  a  larger  fize,  but  they  muft  not  be 
over-potted,  for  that  will  infallibly  deftroy  them. 
SARRACENA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  657.  tab.  476. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  578.  The  Sidefaddle-flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  double  empalement  the  under  is  com - 
pofedof  three  fmall  oval  leaves  which  fall  away ;  the  upper 
has  five  large  coloured  leaves ,  which  are  permanent .  It 
has  five  oval  inflexed  petals  which  inclofe  the  ftamina , 
whofe  tails  are  oblong ,  oval ,  and  ere  ft,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  ftamina,  terminated  by  target -ft:  aped  Jummits. 

In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen ,  fupporting  a 
fhort  cylindrical  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  target  fhaped  five- 
cornered  ftigma  covering  the  ftamina ,  and  is  permanent. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  capfule  with  jive 
cells ,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnseus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  many  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  title  of  this  genus  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Tourr 
nefort,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Sarrazin,  a  curious  botanift, 
who  fent  this  and  many  other  rare  plants  from  Cana¬ 
da  to  the  Paris  Garden. 

The  Species  are,  ! 

Sarracena  ( Purpurea )  foliis  gibbis.  Hort.  Cliff.  I 
427.  Sarracena  with  gibbous  leaves.  Sarracena  Cana- 
denfis,  foliis  cavis  &  auritis.  Tourn.  Inft.  R-  H.  ; 
657.  Sarracena  of  Canada,  with  hollowed  and  eared  leaves,  j 
Sarracena  (. Flava )  foliis  ftriclis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
510.  Sarracena  with  clofed  leaves.  Sarracena  foliis  Ion-  j 
gioribus  &  anguftioribus.  Catefb.  Hift.  Carol.  2.  p. 
69.  Sarracena  with  longer  and  narrower  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  bogs  in  moft  parts  | 
of  North  America ;  this  hath  a  ftrong  fibrous  root,  j 
which  ftrikes  deep  into  the  foft  earth,  from  which 
arife  five,  fix,  or  feven  leaves,  in  proportion  to  the  j 
ftrength  of  the  plant ;  thefe  are  about  five  or  fix  inches  I 
long,  hollow  like  a  pitcher,  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but' 
fwell  out  large  at  the  top  their  outer  Aides  are  round- s 
ed,  but  on  their  inner  fide  they  are  a  little  comprefi-J 
ed,  and  have  a  broad  leafy  border  running  longitu-1 
dinally  the  whole  length  of  the  tube ;  and  to  the. j 
rounded  part  of  the  leaf  there  is  on  the  top  a  laige,; 
appendage  or  ear  Handing  ered,  of  a  brownifh  co-l 
lour  ;  this  furrounds  the  outfide  of  the  leaves  aboutl 
two  thirds  of  the  top,  it  is  eared  at  both  ends,  and^ 
waved  round  the  .border.  From  the  center  of  the! 

root,  between  the  leaves,  arifes  a  ftrong,  round,  naj 
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ked  foot-ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  fuftairting  one  nod- 1 
ding  flower  at  the  top,  which  has  a  double  empale-  j 
ment ;  the  outer  one  is  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  five 
parts  to  the  bottom,  where  they  are  connected  to  the 
foot-ftalks ;  thefe  fegments  are  obtufe  and  bent  over 
the  flower,  fo  as  to  cover  the  infide  of  it  ;  they  are  of 
a  purple  colour  on  the  outfide,  but  green  within, 
having  purple  edges ;  the  inner  empalement,  which  is 
compofed  of  three  green  leaves,  falls  off ;  within  thefe 
are  five  oval  petals  of  a  purple  colour,  which  are  hol¬ 
lowed  like  a  lpoon  •,  thefe  cover  the  ftamina  and  lum- 
mits,  with  part  of  the  ftigma  alfo.  In  the  center  is 
fituated  a  large,  roundifh,  channelled  germen,  fup- 
porting  a  fhort  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  very  broad  five- 
cornered  ftigma,  faftened  in  the  middle  to  the  ftyle, 
and  covering  the  ftamina  like  a  target  ;  this  is  green, 
and  the  five  corners  which  are  ftretched  out  beyond 
the  brim  are  each  cut  into  two  points*  and  are  pur- 
plifh.  Round  the  germen  are  fituated  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fhort  ftamina,  joining  the  fides  of  the  germen 
clofely,  which  are  terminated  by  target-fhaped  furrow¬ 
ed  fummits,  of  a  pale  fulphur  colour.  When  the  flower 
decays,  the  germen  fwells  to  a  large  roundifh  capfule 
with  five  cells,  covered  by  the  permanent  ftigma,  and 
filled  with  fmall  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  upon 
bogs  and  in  Handing  fhallow  waters.  The  leaves  of 
this  fort  grow  near  three  feet  high,  being  fmall  at  the 
bottom,  but  widening  gradually  to  the  top.  Thefe 
are  hollow,  and  are  arched  over  at  the  mouth  like  a 
friar’s  cowl.  The  flowers  of  this  grow  on  naked  pe¬ 
dicles,  rifing  from  the  root  to  the  height  of  three 
feet  j  thefe  flowers  are  green. 

Thefe  plants  are  efteemed  for  the  Angular  ftrudture  of 
their  leaves  and  flowers,-  which  are  fo  different  from 
all  the  known  plants,  as  to  have  little  refemblance  of 
any  yet  difcovered;  but  there  is  fome  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  them  to  thrive  in  England,  when  they  are  obtain-  ’ 
ed  from  abroad  ;  for  as  they  grow  naturally  on  bogs, 
or  in  fhallow  ftanding  waters,  fo  unlefs  they  are  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  wet,  they  will  not  thrive  ;  and  although 
the  winters  are  very  fharp  in  the  countries  where  the 
firft  fort  naturally  grows,  yet  being  covered  with  wa¬ 
ter  and  the  remains  of  decayed  plants,  they  are  de¬ 
fended  from  froft. 

The  beft  method  to  obtain  thefe  plants  is,  to  procure 
them  from  the  places*of  their  natural  growth,  and  to 
have  them  taken  up  with  large  balls  of  earth  to  their 
roots,  and  planted  in  tubs  of  earth  •,  which  muft  be 
conftantly  watered  during  their  paffage,  otherwife 
they  will  decay  before  they  arrive  •,  for  there  is  little 
probability  of  raifing  thefe  plants  from  feeds,  fo  as  to 
produce  flowers  in  many  years,  if  the  feeds  do  grow ; 
fo  that  young  plants  fhould  be  taken  up  to  bring 
over,  which  are  more  likely  to  ftand  here,  than  thofe 
which  have  flowered  two  or  three  times.  When  the 
plants  are  brought  over,  they  fhould  be  planted  into 
pretty  large  pots,  which  fhould  be  filled  with  foft 
fpongy  earth,  mixed  with  rotten  wood,  Mofs,  anc. 
turf,  which  is  very  like  the  natural  foil  in  which  they 
grow.  Thele  pots  fhould  be.  put  into  tubs  or  large 
pans  which  will  hold  water,  with  which  they  muft  be 
conftantly  fupplied,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation  in 
l'ummer ;  but  in  the  winter  they  muft  be  covered  with 
Mofs,  or  flieltered  under  a  frame,  otherwife  they 
will  not  live  in  this  country ;  for  as  the  plants  muft  be 
kept  in  pots,  fo  if  thefe  are  expofed  to  the  froft,  it 
will  loon  penetrate  through  them,  and  greatly  injure, 
if  not  deftroy  the  plants ;  but  when  they  are  placed 
under  a  common  frame,  where  they  may  have  the 
open  air  at  all  times  in  mild  weather,  and  be  flicker¬ 
ed  from  hard  froft,  the  plants  will  thrive  and  flower 
very  well. 

SASSAFRAS.  See  Laurus. 

S  AT  U  R  E  J  A.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  197.  Thymbra. 
Tourn.  Inft.  197.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  626.  [fo  called, 
becaufe  laid  to  caule  a  fatyriafmus,  or  priapilmus, 
.  this  herb  exciting  greatly  to  venery.]  Savory;  in 
French,  Harriett e. 


The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  an  eredt ,  tubulous ,  ftriated ,  permanent 
empalement  of  one  leaf  indented  at  the  brim  in  five 
points  ;  it  hath  one  ringent  petals  whofe  tube  is  cylindri¬ 
cal  and  Jhorter  than  the  empalement ;  the  chaps  are  Jingle, 
the  upper  lip  erect  and  obtufe ,  having  tin  acute  indenture 
at  the  point.  The  under  lip  is  fpreading ,  divided  into 
three  parts ,  which  are  nearly  equal.  It  has  four  briflly 
ftamina ,  two  of  which  are  almoft  the  length  of  the  upper 
lip  ;  the  other  two  are  fhortef,  terminated  by  fummits 
which  touch  each  other ,  and  a  four-pointed  germen  fup- 
porting  a  briflly  ftyle ,  crowned  by  two  briflly  ftigmas. 
The  germen  afterward  become  four  feeds ,  which  ripen  in 
the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter  ftamina, 
and  the  feeds  are  naked  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Satureja  ( Hortenfls )  pedunculis  bifloris.  Vir.  Cliff. 
87.  Savory  with  two  flowers  upon  each  foot-ftalk.  Sa¬ 
tureja  fativa.  J.  B.  3.  272.  Garden ,  or  Summer  Savory. 

2.  Satureja  ( Thymbra )  verticillis  fubrotundis  hifpidis, 
foliis  oblongis  acutis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  324.  Savory 
with  whorled  flowers ,  and  oblong  acute-pointed  leaves. 
Thymbra  legitima.  Cluf.  Hift.  1.  p.  358.  The  true 
Thymbra. 

3.  Satureja  ( Montana )  pedunculis  dichotomis  laterali- 
bus  folitariis,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  mucronatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  568.  Savory  with  Jingle  diverging  foot-ftalks 
on  the  fides  of  the  branches ,  and  linear  fpear-Jhaped  leaves. 
Satureja  montana.  C.  B.  P.  218.  Mountain ,  or  Winter 
Savory. 

4.  Satureja  ( Virginiana )  capitulis  terminalibus,  foliis 
lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  567.  Savory  with  heads  of 
flowers  terminating  the  Jlalks ,  and  fpear-Jhaped  leaves . 
Clinopodium  pulegii  angufto  rigidoque  folio,  Virgi- 
nianum,  flofculis  in  cymis  difpofitis.  Pluk.  Aim.  no. 
tab,  54.  fig.  2.  Virginian  Field  Bafil  with  a  ftiff ,  nar¬ 
row,  Pennyroyal  leaf  and  flowers  difpofed  on  the  tops  of 
the  Jlalks. 

5.  Satureja  ( Origanoides )  foliis  ovatis  ferratis,  corym- 
bis  terminalibus  dichotomis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  568.  Sa¬ 
vory  with  oval  Jawed  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  in  a 
divided  corymbus ,  terminating  the  Jlalks.  Calamintha 
eredta,  Virginiana,  mucronato  folio  glabro.  Mor. 
Hift.  3.  p.  413.  Upright  Virginian  Field  Bafil,  with  a 
fmooth  acute-pointed  leaf. 

6.  Satureja  ( Juliana )  verticillis  faftigiatis  concatenatis 
foliis  lineari-lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  567.  Savory 
with  bunched  whorls  of  flowers,  and  linear .  fpear-Jhaped 
leaves.  Thymbra  fandti  Juliani  five  fatureja  verior. 
Lob.  Icon.  245.  St.  Julian's  Thymbra ,  or  the  true  Sa¬ 
vory. 

7.  Satureja  ( Graca )  pedunculis  corymbofis  lateralibus 
geminis,  bradteis  calyce  brevioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
^68.  Savory  with  corymbufes  of  flowers  upon  foot-Jlalks, 
growing  by  pairs  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  bradle# 
Jhorter  than  the  empalement s.  Clinopodium  Creticum, 
Alp.  Exot.  265.  Cretan  Field  Bafil. 

8.  Satureja  ( Capitata )  floribus  fpicatis,  foliis  carinatis 
pundtatis  ciliatis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  283.  Savory  with 
fpiked  flowers,  and  keel-Jhapcd hairy  leaveshaving  foots. 
Thymum  legitimum.  Cluf.  Hift.  1.  p.  375.  The  legi¬ 
timate  Thyme. 

The  firft  fort  is  generally  known  in  the  gardens  by 
the  title  of  Summer  Savory.  This  is  an  annual  plant, 
which  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  in 
Italy,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  the  Englifn  gardens  for 
the  kitchen,  and  alfo  for  medicinal  ufe.  It  rifes  with 
flender  eredt  ftalks  about  a  foot  high,  fending  out 
branches  at  each  joint  by  pairs,  _  which  are  garnifhed 
with  leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  about  an  inch 
long,  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle  ; 
they  are  ftiff,  a  little  hairy,  and  have  an  aromatic 
odour  if  rubbed.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  branches, 
each  foot-ftalk  fuftaining  two  flowers,  which  are  of 
the  lip  kind,  having  a  fhort  cylindrical  tube  *,  the 
j  upper  lip  is  eredt  and  indented  at  the  point ;  the  lower 
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is  divided  into  three  almoft  equal  parts  ;  they  are  of  j 
a  pale  flefh  colour,  and  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds 

ripen  in  autumn.  _  . 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  riles 
with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  about  two  feet  high,  dividing  in¬ 
to  feveral  llender  ligneous  branches,  which  are  gar 
nifhed  with  fmall,  (lift,  oval  leaves,  ending  in  acute 
points,  which  emit  an  aromatic  odour  when  bruifed. 
The  flowers  grow  in  thick  whorls  round  the  (talks 
toward  the  top ;  they  have  fhort,  hairy,  five-pointed 
empalements  •,  the  tube  of  the  petal  is  longer  than  the 
cup,  and  the  flower  is  fhaped  like  that  of  the  former, 
but  it  is  larger  and  of  a  brighter  red  colour.  T  his 
plant  flowers  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  but  larely 

ripens  its  feeds  in  England.  . 

The  third  fort  is  well  known  in  the  gardens  by  the 
title  of  Winter  Savory ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant, 
which  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Italy,  but  is  here  cultivated  in  gardens  both  for  food 
and  phyfic.  This  hath  a  fhrubby,  low,  branching 
ftalk  ;  the  branches  rife  about  a  foot  high  ;  they  are 
ligneous,  and  are  garnifhed  with  two  very  narrow 
leaves  about  an  inch  long  at  each  joint ;  they  are  ftiff, 
and  ftand  oppofite  ;  from  the  bafe  of  thefe  come  out 
a  few  lmall  leaves  in  clufters.  The  flowers  grow  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  they 
are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  are  larger  and 
of  a  paler  colour.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn,  but  the 
plants  will  continue  feveral  years,  efpecially  if  they 
are  planted  in  a  poor  dry  toil. 

The*  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  •, 
this  hath  a  perennial  root,  but  the  ftalk  is  annual, 
and  rifes  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  it  is  ftiff,  an¬ 
gular,  and  branches  out  toward  the  top.  The  leaves 
are  ftiff,  fpear-fhaped,  and  pointed  •,  they  are  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad  in  the  middle,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  have 
a  ftrong  fcent  of  Pennyroyal ;  the  ftalks  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  white  flowers  collected  into  globular  heads. 
Thefe  appear  in  July,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  fome  parts 
of  Italy ;  this  hath  very  (lender  ligneous  ftalks  which 
grow  eredt,  about  nine  inches  high,  fending  out  two 
or  three  (lender  fide  branches  toward  the  bottom  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  ftiff 
leaves,  which  are  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  grow 
in  whorls  above  each  other  for  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  ftalk,  they  feem  as  if  they  were  bundled 
together.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and  white  •,  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  but  the  feeds  feldom  ripen  here;  the 
whole  plant  has  a  pleafant  aromatic  fcent. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  hath 
very  (lender  ligneous  ftalks,  which  rife  near  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  fmall,  oval,  ftiff,  acute- 
pointed  leaves,  whofe  borders  are  reflexed.  The 
flowers  grow  in  roundifh  whorls  upon  foot-ftalks, 
which  rife  by  pairs  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ; 
thefe  are  fmall  and  white  •,  they  appear  in  July,  and 
if  the  feafon  proves  warm,  the  feeds  will  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  •,  this  has  a 
low  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  fends  out  branches  on  every 
fide,  which  grow  about  fix  inches  long,  and  are  hoary  ; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  ,  ftiff,  narrow,  acute-pointed 
leaves.,  which  are  hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat. 
The  flowers  grow  in  fhort  roundifh  fpikes  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall  and  white  ;  the  whole 
plant  is  hoary,  and  very  aromatic.  This  never  pro¬ 
duces  feeds  in  England. 

The  firft  fort  is  only  cultivated  by  feeds  •,  thefe  fhould 
be  fown.  the  beginning  of  April,  upon  ,  a  bed  of  light 
earth,  either  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  for  tranf- 
planting  ;  if  the  plants  are  to  ftand  unremoved,  the 
feeds  (hould  be  (own  thinly,  but ‘if  they  are  to  be 
traniplanted,  they  may  be  fown  clofer.  When  the 
plants  appear  they  muff  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  afterward  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  Marjoram. 
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The  fecond,  fixth,  and  eighth  forts,  are  too  tender 
to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  England. 
Thefe  are  generally  propagated  by  flips  or  cutting, 
which  take  root  very  readily  during  any  of  the  fumrner 
months-,  if  thefe  cuttings  or  (lips  are  planted  in  a 
fliady  border,  or  are  fhaded  from  the  fun  with  mats 
they  will  put  out  roots  in  two  months,  fit  to  be  tranf- 
planted,  when  they  fhould  be  taken  up  carefully,  and 
each  traniplanted  into  a  fmall  pot,  filled  with  frefh  un- 
dunged  earth,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have 
taken  new  root;  then  they  may  be  placed  in  a  fheh 
tered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  end  of 
Odtober,  when  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  com¬ 
mon  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  expofed  to 
the  open  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  mild ;  but 
they  muft  be  protedled  from  hard  froft,  which  will  de-  j 
ftroy  them  if  expofed  thereto. 

As  thefe  plants  feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years, 
fo  there  fhould  be  a  fupply  of  young  plants  raifed  to  4 
preferve  the  fpecies,  otherwise  they  may  be  foon 
loft.  In  winter  they  fhould  not  have  much  wet,  for  !i 
they  are  very  lubjedi  to  grow  mouldy  by  moifture,  but 
efpecially  if  the  free  air  is  excluded  from  them ;  or  if  J 
their  branches  are  drawn  up  weak,  they  are  very  apt 
to  get  mouldy,  and  then  they  foon  decay. 

The  third  fort  is  very  hardy,  fo  if  this  is  fown  or  , 
planted  upon  a  dry  lean  foil,  it  will  endure  the  greateft  j 
cold  of  our  winters.  I  have  feen  fome  of  the  plants  l 
growing  upon  the  top  of  an  old  wall,  where  they  ' 
were  fully  expofed  to  the  cold,  and  thefe  furvived  j 
the  fevere  froft,  when  moft  of  thofe  which  were  grow-  H 
ing  in  the  ground  were  deftroyed.  This  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  either  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft 
fort,  or  by  flips,  which,  if  planted  in  the  fpring,  will 
take  root  very  freely.  Thefe  plants  will  laft  feveral 
years,  but  when  they  are  old,  their  (hoots  will  be 
fhort  and  not  fo  well  -  furnifhed  with  leaves,  fo  will 
not  be  fo  good  for  ufe  as  young  plants,  therefore  it 
will  be  proper  to  raife  a  fupply  of  young  plants  every 
other  year. 

The  fifth  fort  has  a  perennial  root,  but  the  ftalks 
decay  every  autumn.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this, 
one  of  them  has  narrower  leaves  and  larger  heads  ! 
than  the  other,  and  the  leaves  have  very  little  fcent ; 
whereas  thofe  of  the  common  fort  fmell  fo  like  Pen¬ 
nyroyal,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  thofe  who  do  1 
not  fee  the  plants.  This  fort  lometimes  produces  good  i 
feeds  here,  from  which  the  plants  may  be  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  ;  they  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  planting  cut-  j 
tings  in  the  fpring,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  practifed  [ 
for  Mint  ;  thefe  will  take  root  freely,  and  if  they  are  : 
afterwards  planted  in  a  moift  foil,  they  will  thrive  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ;  but  as  the  plant  is  never  ufed  here,  fo  it 1 
is  only  kept  for  variety  in  fome  curious  gardens. 

S  A  T  Y  R I  U  M.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  90 1 .  Orchis,  Tourn.  j 
Inft.  R.H.  431.  tab.  247,  248. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  Jingle  ftalk  ;  the  flowers  have  no  empalements  * 
hut  fit  upon  the  germen :  they  have  five  oblong  oval  pe¬ 
tals,  three  outer  and  two  inner ,  rifing  and  joined  in  a  hei-  * 
met ;  they  have  a  one-leaved  neblarium- ,  fituated  on  the 
fide  between  the  divifion  of  the  petals ,  fafiened  to  the  re-  j 
ceptacle.  The  upper  lip  is  fhort  and  erebl ,  the  under  is  . 
plain  and  hangs  downward ,  their  bafe  reprefients  the  hinder > 
part  of  the  ferotum.  They  have  two  floor t  flender  ft amina  \ 
fitting  upon  the  point al,  having  oval  fummits  which  have 
double  cells  flout  in  the  upper  lip  of  the  neftarium ,  and  an 1 
oblong  twifted  germen  Jituated  under  the  flower ,  having  a 1 
fioort  fiyle ,  growing  on  the  upper  lip  of  the  neffarium ,  j 
crowned  by  an  obiufe  comprejfed  ftigma.  ! The  germen  of- ; 
terward  becomes  an  oblong  capfule  with  one  cell ,  having  I 
three  keels  and  three  cells,  opening  under  the  keels  t  hr  eel 
ways,  and  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  _  | 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of. 
Linnseus’s  twentieth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants- 
in  whofe  flowers  the  (lamina  are  connected  to  the. 
ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Satyrium  ( Nigrum )  bulbis  palmatis,  folds  lineari-l 

bus,  floribus  reiupinatis  nedtarii  iabio  indivifo  ovato I 

acuminatol 
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uminato.  Ad.  Upfal.  1740.  p.  19.  Satyrium  with 
mded  bulbs ,  linear  leaves,  the flcwers  oval ,  bending  down- 
ard,  and  the  nediarium  undivided.  Orchis  palmata  an- 
aftifolia  Alpina,  nigro  flore.  C.  B.  P.  86.  Narrow¬ 
wedhanded  Orchis  of  the  Alps,  with  a  black  flower. 
atyrium  ( Ilirflnmn )  bulbis  indivifis,  foliis  lanceo- 
tis,  nedarii  labio  trifido,  intermedia  lineari,  obliqua 
•aetrtorfa.  Ad.  Upfal.  1740.  tab.  18.  Satyrium  with 
1  undivided  bulb ,  fpear-fhaped  .leaves ,  and  the  lip  of  the 
Aarium  trifid ,  the  middle  fegment  being  linear  and  ob- 
piely  bitten.  Orchis  barbata  foetida.  J.  B.  P.  2. 

756.  The  Lizard-flower,  or  Great  Goat-ftones. 

, atyrium  ( Viride )  bulbis  palmatis,  foliis  oblongis 
atufis,  nedarii  labio  lineari  trifido,  intermedia  ob- 
ileta.  Ad.  Upfal.  1740.  p.  18.  Satyrium  with  handed 
ilbs,  oblong  blunt  leaves ,  and  the  lip  of  the  nebiarium 
Tided  into  three  linear  parts ,  the  middle  one  being  obfo- 
te.  Orchis  palmata  minor,  flore  luteo  viridi.  Raii 
yn.  11.  239.  Smaller  handed  Orchis  with  a  green  flower, 

1  fome  called  the  Frog  Orchis. 

satyrium  ( Albidum )  bulbis  fafciculatis,  foliis  lan- 
eolatis,  nedarii  labio  trifido,  acuto,  intermedia  ma- 
}re.  Ad.  Upfal.  1740.  Satyrium  with  cluftered  bulbs, 
lear-Jhaped  leaves,  and  the  lip  of  the  netlarium  divided 
ito  three  acute  parts,  the  middle  one  being  the  largeft. 
)rchis  palmata  Alpina,  lpica  denfa  albo-viridi.  Hal- 
:r.  Helv.  68.  Alpine  handed  Orchis,  with  a  thick  clofe 
tike  of  whitifh  green  flowers. 

"he  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ;  this 
as  a  broad,  handed,  bulbous  root-,  the  ftalk  riles  about 
ine  inches  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  very  narrow 
;aves  thofe  on  the  lower  part  are  about  four  inches 
sng,  but  on  the  upper  part  they  are  fcarce  one  inch  ; 
leir  bale  embraces  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  grow  in  a 
lick  fhort  fpike  at  the  top,  they  are  of  a  dark  pur- 
le  colour  -,  the  lip  of  the  nedarium  has  three  lobes, 
re  middle  one  being  the  largeft.  This  flowers  the 
eginningof  June. 

"he  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of 
England  ;  this  has  a  folid  bulbous  root,  which  is  not 
mded  the  ftalk  is  ftrong,  and  rifes  fifteen  inches 
igh  -,  the  lower  part  is  garnifhed  with  leaves  near 
ve  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  which  em- 
race  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The  fpike  of  flowers 
/hich  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  is  fix  inches 
1  length  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white,  with  fome 
inear  ftripes  and  fpots  of  a  brown  colour  the  beard 
•r  middle  fegment  of  tfie  lip  of  the  nedarium  is  two 
nches  long,  and  appears  as  if  it  was  obliquely  bitten 
>ff.  It  flowers  the  latter  end  of  June. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  dry  paftures,  and 
ipon  chalk  hills  in  feveral  parts  of  England.  This 
ras  a  handed  bulbous  root ;  the  ftalk  rifes  near  a  foot 
licrh  the  lower  part  is  garnifhed  with  leaves  three 
nches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  whofe  bafes  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  grow  in  a  long  flender 
fpike  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk  -,  the  nedarium  of  this 
varies  in  colour,  it  is  fometimes  of  a  dufky  purple, 
and  at  others  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour.  It  flowers 
the  latter  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  near  Verona,  and  upon  the 
Alps.  This  hath  feveral  fmall  bulbs  which  are  joined 
together  5  the  ftalk  rifes  about  eight. inches  high,  the 
lower  part  is  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  about 


three  inches  long,  which  embrace  the  ftalk  with  tneir 


bafe.  The  flowers  are  colleded  in  a  fhort  thick  fpike 
on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  which  are  of  an  herbaceous 
white  colour.  This  flowers  in  June. 

All  thefe  plants  are  difficult  to  propagate,  fo  the  beft 
way  to  obtain  them  is  to  take  up  their  roots  at  a  pro¬ 
per  feafon,  and  tranfplant  them  into  the  gardens,  put¬ 
ting  the  feveral  forts  into  different  foils,  as  near  to 
that  in  which  they  naturally  grow  as  poflible,  and  to 
leave  the  ground  undifturbed -,  for  if  their  roots  are 
injured,  the  plants  feldom  thrive  after.  The  ma¬ 
nagement  of  this  plant  being  the  fame  as  for  the  Or¬ 
chis,  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  here. 

A  V I N  E.  See  Juniperus. 

AVORY.  See  Satureja. 

AURURUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  414.  Lizard’s-tail. 


The  Characters  are. 

The  flowers  are  difpofed  into  a  katkin  or  tail  \  they  have 
an  oblong  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf ,  coloured  on 
the  fide.  They  have  no  petal,  but  have  fix  long  hair -like 
flamina,  placed  three  on  each  fide  oppoflte,  terminated  by 
oblong  eredt  fummits,  and  an  oval  germen  with  three  lobes 
having  no  ftyle,  but  is  crowned  by  three  blunt  permanent 
fligmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  berry 
with  one  cell,  inclofing  one  oval  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventh  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  feven  ftamina,  and  three  ftyles  or 
ftigmas. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent 
in  the  Englilh  gardens,  viz. 

Saururus  ( Cernuus )  foliis  cordatis  petiolatis,  amen¬ 
ds  folitariis  recurvis.  Elort.  Upfal.  91.  Lizard' s- 

tail  with  heart-Jhaped  leaves  having  foot-ftalks,  andfingle 
recurved  fpikes  of  flowers.  Serpentaria  repens,  flori- 
bus  ftamineis  fpicatis,  bryonite  nigrae  folio  ampliore 
pingui,  Virginienfis.  Pluk.  Aim.  343-  Creeping  Snake- 
wort  of  Virginia,  with  fpiked  flaminecus  flowers,  and  a 
large,  fat,  black ,  Briony  leaf. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  perennial ;  the  ftalks  ge¬ 
nerally  trail  upon  the  ground,  fo  leldom  rife  more  than 
two  feet  high,  having  fome  longitudinal  furrows  ;  the 
leaves  are  heart-fhaped  and  fmooth  ;  they  are  about 
three  inches  long,  and  two  broad  at  their  bafe,  end¬ 
ing  in  obtufe  points,  and  have  ieveral  longitudinal 
veins  which  join  at  the  foot-ftalk,  but  diverge  from 
the  midrib  toward  the  borders  in  the  middle,  and  join 
again  at  the  point  -,  thefe  ftand  upon  foot-ftalks  about 
an  inch  long,  which  are  placed  alternately  on  the 
ftalk.  The  fpike  of  flowers  comes  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  toward  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  which, 
is  taper,  and  about  two  inches  long  j  theie  appear 
in  July,  but  make  but  little  appearance,  and  are  not 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  The  ftalk  decays  in 
autumn. 

This  is  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  o* 
variety  ;  but,  as  it  has  no  beauty,  it  is  very  rarely 
admitted  into  other  gardens  -,  it  is  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  root,  which  may  be  performed  either 
in  autumn,  foon  after  the  ftalks  decay,  or  in  the 
fpring,  before  the  roots  begin  to  flioot ;  it  loves  a 
moift  foil  and  a  ffiady  fituation. 

The  other  plants,  which  in  the  former  editions  of 
this  work  were  placed  in  this  genus,  are  now  re¬ 
moved  to  the  genus  of  Piper. 

SAXIFRAGA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  252.  tab.  129. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  464.  [fo  called,  q.  faxa  ftones,  and 
frangens,  Lat.  breaking,  becaule,  as  Bauhinus  fays, 
the  juice  of  it  being  drank,  breaks  the  ftone  in  the 
reins  and  bladder,  but  the  truth  of  it  is  doubted. 
Others  derive  it  from  its  growing  on  ftony  moun¬ 
tains,  as  growing  out  of  the  clefts  of  the  ftones. J 
Saxifrage. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  fhort,  permanent,  acute  empalement  of 
one  leaf,  cut  into  five  fegments  -,  it  has  five  plain  petals, 
which  are  longer  than  the  empalement,  and  ten  awl-fhaped 
\  flamina,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits,  with  a  roundiflo 
acute-pointed  germen  fitting  upon  two  ftyles,  crowned  by  ob¬ 
tufe  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  ovalcap- 
fule  with  two  horns  opening  between  their  tops,  and  filled 

\  ‘TCIlth  Iwi/ilJ  IPP/J  f 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

1  The  Species  3.re 

1.  Saxifraga  ( Granulata )  foliis  caulinis  reniformibus 
lobatis,  caule  ramofo  radice  granulata.  Iftort.  Clift. 
167.  Saxifrage  with  leaves  upon  the  ftalks  vshich  are  kid- 
ney-Jhaped ,  o.nd  have  lobes,  a  branching  ftalk ,  and  roots 
like  grains  of  Corn.  Saxifraga  rotundifolia,  alba.  C. 
B.  P.  339.  Round-leaved  white  Saxifrage. 

2.  Saxifraga  ( Cotyledon )  foliis  radicatis  aggregatis  lin- 
o-ulatis  cartilagineo-ferratis,  caule  paniculato.  Lin. 
Sp.  £70.  Saxifrage  with  tongue-fhaped  haves  at  the  root , 
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tvlich  are  joined  together ,  and  have  cartilaginous  faws , 
and  a  panicled  Jtalk.  Saxifraga  folio  fedi  anguftiore, 
lerrato.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  252.  Saxifrage  with  a  nar¬ 
row  Houfeleek  leaf  which  is  fawed  on  its  edges. 

3.  Saxifraga  (Paniculata )  foliis  radicatis  aggregates  cu- 
neiformibus  cartilagineo-ferratis,  caule  paniculato. 
Saxifrage  with  the  lower  leaves  wedge-flhaped  and  joined 
together ,  with  edges  having  cartilaginous  faws ,  and  a  pa¬ 
niculated  ftalk.  Saxifraga  foliis  fubrotundis  ferratis. 
T ourn.  Inft.  2  52.  Saxifrage  with  roundijh  fawed  leaves. 

4.  Saxifraga  ( Pyramidata )  foliis  radicatis  aggregatis 
lingulatis,cartilageneo-ferratis,  caule  pyramidato.  Saxi¬ 
frage  with  the  lower  leaves  joined  together ,  which  are 
tongue-fhaped ,  and  have  cartilaginous  faws ,  and  a  pyra¬ 
midal  ftalk.  Saxifraga  montana,  pyramidata,  folio 
longiore.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  253.  Mountain  pyrami¬ 
dal  Saxifrage ,  with  a  longer  leaf. 

5.  Saxifraga  ( Rotundifolia )  foliis  caulinis  dentatis  re- 
niformibus  petiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  403.  Saxi¬ 
frage  with  kidney-Jhaped  leaves  on  the  Jlalks ,  which 
are  indented  and  have  foot-ftalks.  Geum  rotundifo- 
lium  majus.  Tourn.  Inft.  251.  Greater  round-leaved 
Kidneywort. 

6.  Saxifraga  (. Iiirfuta )  foliis  reniformibus  dentatis, 

caule  nudo  paniculato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  401.  Saxifrage 
with  indented  kidney-Jhaped  leaves ,  and  a  naked  panicu- 
lated  ftalk.  Geum  folio  circinato,  piftillo  floris  palli- 

do.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  251.  Round-leaved  Kidneywort , 
with  a  pale  point al  to  the  flower. 

7.  Saxifraga  {PunClata)  foliis  obovatis  dentatis  petiola¬ 
tis,  caule  nudo  paniculato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  401.  Saxi¬ 
frage  with  oblong ,  oval ,  indented  leaves  having  foot-ftalks , 
and  a  naked paniculated  ftalk.  Geum  folio  fubrotundo 
majore,  piftillo  floris  rubro.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  251. 
Greater  roundifh-leaved  Kidneywort ,  with  a  red  pointal 
to  the  flower ,  commonly  called  London  Pride ,  or  None-fo- 
pretty. 

8.  Saxifraga  (. Penfylvanica )  foliis  lanceolatis  denticu- 
latis,  caule  nudo  paniculato,  floribus  fubcapitatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  399.  Saxifrage  with  fpear-Jhaped  in¬ 
dented  leaves,  a  naked  paniculated  ftalk ,  and  flowers  col¬ 
lected  in  heads.  Saxifraga  Penfylvanica,  floribus  muf- 
cofis  racemofis.  Hort.  Elth.  337.  Saxifrage  of  Penflyl- 
vania ,  with  branching  moflfy  flowers. 

9.  Saxifraga  ( Nivalis )  foliis  obovatis  crenatis  fubfeffi- 
libus,  caule  nudo,  floribus  congeftis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

40 1 .  Saxifrage  with  oblong ,  oval ,  crenated  leaves  fitting 
clofe  to  the  root ,  a  naked  ftalk,  and  flowers  growing  in 
clofe  bunches.  Saxifraga  foliis  oblongo-rotundis  den¬ 
tatis,  floribus  compaftis.  Raii  Syn.  3.  354.  Saxifrage 
with  oblong,  round,  indented  leaves ,  and  compact  flowers. 

10.  Saxifraga  (. Autumnalis )  foliis  caulinis  linearibus 
alternis  ciiiatis,  radicalibus  aggregatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

402.  Saxifrage  with  linear  leaves  on  the  ftalk  which  are 
J'et  with  fine  hairs ,  are  alternate ,  and  thofe  at  the  root 
joined  together.  Geum  anguftifolium  autumnale,  flore 
luteo  guttato.  Tourn.  Inft.  252.  Narrow-leaved  au¬ 
tumnal  Kidneywort,  with  a  yellow  fpotted flower. 

11.  Saxifraga  ( Oppofitifolia )  foliis  caulinis  ovatis  op- 
pofitis  imbricatis,  fummis  ciiiatis.  Flor.  Suec.  359. 
Saxifrage  with  oval  leaves  on  the  ftalks  which  are  oppofite , 
which  lie  over  each  other ,  and  upper  leaves  having  fine 
hairs.  Sedum  Alpinum  ericoides  purpurafeens.  C.  B. 
P.  284.  Alpine  purplijh  Houfleek  like  Heath. 

12.  Saxifraga  (Hypnoides)  foliis  caulinis  linearibus  in- 
tegris  trifidifve,  ftolonibus  procumbentibus,  caule 
eredlonudiufcula.Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  405.  Saxifrage  with 
linear  leaves  on  the  ftalks  which  are  entire  or  trifid ,  trail¬ 
ing  flde-Jhoots ,  and  ereCt  ftalks  which  are  almoft  naked. 
Saxifraga  mufeofa  trifido  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  252. 
Moflfy  Saxifrage  with  a  trifid  leaf,  or  Mountain  Sea-green 
with  jagged  leaves,  commonly  called  l  adies  Cuflhion. 

There  are  many  more  fpecies  of  this  genus  than  are 
here  enumerated,  lome  of  which  grow  naturally  in 
Great-Britain  ;  but,  as  they  are  very  rarely  admitted 
into  gardens,  it  would  be  needlefs  to  mention  them 
all  in  this  work. 

I  he  flrft  fort  is  the  common  white  Saxifrage,  which 
grows  naturally  in  the  meadows  in  moft  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  like  grains  of  Corn, 
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of  a  reddifh  colour  without,  from  which  arife  kidriq 
fhaped  hairy  leaves,  Handing  upon  pretty  Ion®  f00 
ftalks.  The  ftalks  are  thick,  a  foot  high,  hairy,  ar 
furrowed  on  two  fides ;  thefe  branch  out  from  tl 
bottom,  and  have  a  few  fmall  leaves  like  thofe  belov 
which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks  •,  the  flowers  terminate  tl 
ftalk,  growing  in  fmall  clufters ;  they  have  five  fma 
white  petals,  incloflng  ten  ftamina  and  the  two  ftyle 
It  flowers  in  April :  the  roots  and  leaves  of  this  plar 
are  ufed  in  medicine.  * 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  which  was  found  wild  fc 
Mr.  Jofeph  Blind,  gardener  at  Barnes,  who  tranfplante 
it  into  his  garden,  and  afterward  diftributed  it  to  f 
veral  curious  perfons,  flnee  which  time  it  has  bee 
multiplied  fo  much,  as  to  become  a  very  com'mo 
plant  in  moll  gardens  near  London,  where  it  is  con 
monly  planted  in  pots  to  adorn  court-yards,  &c.  if- 
the  fpring,  and  is  very  ornamental  at  that  feafon  & 
the  borders  of  the  flower-garden. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  are  feJ 
forth  from  the  old  roots  in  great  plenty.  The  be! 
feafon  for  tranfplanting  them  is  in  July,  after  thel 
leaves  are  decayed,  when  they  muft  be  put  into  frefl 
undunged  earth,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  until  at 
tumn  ;  but  in  winter  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  fur 
which  will  caufe  them  to  flower  fomewhat  earlier  i 
the  fpring.  In  April  thefe  plants  will  flower,  and, 
they  are  in  large  tufts,  will  at  that  time  make  a  ver 
handfome  appearance  ;  for  which  reafon  moft  peopl 
fuffer  them  to  remain  three  or  four  years  unremovec 
and  when  they  are  tranfplanted,  always  plant  them  i 
bunches,  that  they  may  produce  a  greater  number  c 
flowers.  If  thefe  plants  are  put  into  the  full  ground 
they  muft  have  a  fhady  fituation,  otherwife  they  wi 
not  thrive. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  thi 
hath  a  perennial  fibrous  root.  The  leaves  grow  roum 
in  circular  heads,  embracing  each  other  at  their  bale; 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  Houfleek ;  the 
are  tongue-fhaped,  about  two  inches  long,  and  j 
quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  rounded  at  their  points,  ant 
have  a  white,  cartilaginous,  fawed  border.  The  ftal! 
rifes  about  afoot  high  ;  it  is  of  a  purplifh  colour, 
little  hairy,  and  fends  out  feveral  horizontal  branche 
the  whole  length.  The  flowers  grow  in  fmall  clui 
ters  'at  the  end  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  white,  ami 
have  feveral  fmall  red  fpots  on  the  infide.  This  flower! 
in  June. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  offsets,  which  are  fent  ou 
in  plenty  •,  they  may  be  taken  off"  at  almoft  any  feafoi 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  ftiould  be  planted  in 
very  dry  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps.  Th 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  gathered  into  circular  heads  lik 
the  former,  but  are  not  more  than  half  an  inch  long 
and  are  wedge-fhaped,  the  upper  part  being  broai 
and  rounded,  but  they  diminift)  all  the  way  to  thei 
bafe,  where  they  are  narrow  ;  their  borders  are  edged 
and  indented  in  the  fame  manner  .as  thofe  of  the  ior,; 
mer.  The  ftalk,  in  the  places  where  the  plant  grow 
naturally,  feldom  rifes  more  than  fix  inches  high 
but,  when  tranfplanted  into  gardens,  is  often  morj 
than  a  foot ;  thefe  have  fmall  leaves  fitting  clofe  t< 
them  their  whole  length.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  ii? 
loofe  panicles  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks;  they  arr 
white  and  fpotted  with  red.  This  fort  flowers  i| 
June,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  a| 
the  former.  •  i 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  i| 
Italy.  The  leaves  of  this  are  gathered  into  circulajj 
heads  like  thofe  of  the  two  former ;  they  are  twl 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  tongue-fliapedl 
rounded  at  their  points,  and  have  cartilaginous  fawei 
borders.  The  ftalk  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high! 
branching  out  near  the  ground,  forming  a  natural  py| 
ramid  to  the  top  ;  the  flowers  have  five  wedge-fhapel 
petals  which  fpread  open  ;  they  are  white,  and  havj 
ten  ftamina  placed  circularly  the  length  of  the  tubtl 
terminated  by  roundifh  purple  fummits.  It  flower! 
in  June.  When  thefe  plants  are  ftrong,  they  prcl 
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luce  very  large  pyramids  of  flowers,  which  make  a 
ine  appearance,  fo  are  very  ornamental  for  halls,  or 
to  place  in  chimneys,  where,  being  kept  in  the  fhade, 
and  fcreened  from  winds  and  rains,  they  will  conti¬ 
nue  in  beauty  much  longer  than  if  kept  in  the  open 
air. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  offsets,  which  are 
put  out  from  the  fide  of  the  old  plants  in  plenty.  Thefe 
are  ufually  planted  in  pots  filled  with  frefh  light  earth, 
and  in  the  fummerfeafon  placed  in  the  fhade,  but  in 
the  winter  it  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  all  the 
offsets  fhould  be  taken  off,  leaving  the  plants  Angle, 
which  will  cauie  them  to  produce  a  much  ftronger 
Item  for  flowering-,  for  where  there  are  offsets  about 
the  old  plant,  they  exhaufl  the  nourifhment  from  it, 
whereby  it  is  rendered  much  weaker.  Thefe  offsets 
muft  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  halfpenny  pot, 
filled  with  frefh  earth,  in  order  to  luceeed  the  older 
plants,  which  generally  perilh  after  flowering ;  the 
offsets  will  produce  flowers  the  fecond  year,  lb  that 
there  fhould  be  annually  fome  of  them  planted  to  fuc¬ 
ceed  the  others. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Helvetian 
mountains ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root.  The  ftalk  is 
eredl,  about  a  foot  high,  channelled  and  hairy  it  is 
garnifhed  with  kidney-fhaped  leaves  which  are  fnarply 
indented,  and  puts  out  a  few  flender  foot-ftalks  from 
the  fide  toward  the  upper  part  thefe,  and  alfo  the 
principal  ftalks,  are  terminated  by  fmall  clufters  of 
white  flowers  marked  with  feveral  red  fpots.  This 
fort  flowers  in  May  ;  it  is  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots;  the  belt  time  for  this  is  in  autumn,  that  the 
plants-  may  have  good  roots  before  the  dry  weather  in 
the  fpring.  It  loves  a  fhacly  fituation  and  a  loamy 
foil . 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Pyre¬ 
nean  mountains.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  perennial ; 
the  leaves  are  thick,  kidney-fhaped,  and  crenated  on 
their  edges  •,  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  pale  on  their  under,  Handing  upon  long, 
thick,  hairy  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  branch  out  into  a  pa- 
licle,  which  fuftains  feveral  fmall  white  flowers  mark- 
?d  with  red  fpots  ;  the  ftamina  of  this  fort  are  longer 
:han  the  petals.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  propagates 
very  fall  by  offsets,  which  fhould  betaken  off  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  fituation,  where  they 
will  thrive  faft  enough. 

The  feventh  fort  is  known  by  the  titles  of  London 
Pride,  or  None-fo-pretty  •,  it  grows  naturally  on  the 
Alps,  and  alfo  in  great  plenty  upon  a  mountain  called 
Mangerton,  in  the  county  of- Kerry  in  Ireland.  The 
roots  of  this  are  perennial  ;  the  leaves  are  oblong, 
oval,  and  placed  circularly  at  bottom  they  have 
broad,  flat,  furrowed  foot-ftalks  near  two  inches 
long,  deeply  crenated  on  their  edges,  which  are  white ; 
the  ftalk  rifes  about  a  foot  high,  is  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour,  ftiff,  flender,  and  hairy  •,  it  fends  out  from  the 
fide  on  the  upper  part  feveral  fhort  foot-ftalks,  which 
are  terminated  by  white  flowers  fpotted  with  red ;  the 
ftamina  are  longer  than  the  petals  of  the  flower,  as  are 
alfo  the  two  ftyles ;  thefe  have  red  ftigmas.  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  former ;  it  loves  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
this  is  a  perennial  plant  with  a  fibrous  root,  from 
which  arile  feveral  leaves  which  are  fpear-fhaped  ; 
they  are  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  two  broad  to¬ 
ward  the  top,  having  feveral  fmall  indentures  on 
their  edges  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  thick  con¬ 
fluence,  fpreading  near  the  ground.  The  ftalk  rifes 
afoot  and  a  half  high,  is  naked,  and  branches  at  the 
top  in  form  of  a  panicle,  fuftaining  very  fmall  herba¬ 
ceous  flowers,  which  are  colledted  into  fmall  heads. 
This  fort  flowers  in  June. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  root ;  the  belt  time  is 
in  autumn  ;  it  loves  a  moift  foil  and  a  fhady  fitua¬ 
tion,  and  is  never  injured  by  cold. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  fome  mountains 
in  Wales ;  this  hath  a  fibrous  perennial  root,  from 
which  come  out  oblong,  roundifh,  indented  leaves ; 
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they  are  near  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad,  deeply  indented,  or  rather  fawed  on  their 
edges,  fitting  very  dole  to  the  root.  The  ftalk  rifes 
about  five  inches  high  it  is  naked,  and  terminated 
by  a  clofe  compadt  clufter  of  white  flowers  -,  thefe 
appear  in  July,  and  if  they  are  in  a  fhady  fituation, 
will  continue  almoft  a  month.  This  plant  muff  have 
a  fhady  fituation  and  a  loamy  foil,  otherwife  it  will 
not  thrive. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Auftrian 
mountains  -,  it  has  alfo  been  found  growing  in  plenty 
on  Knotsford  Moor  in  Chefhire  -,  this  is  a  perennial 
plant.  The  leaves  are  gathered  in  clufters  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  they  are  fpear-fhaped,  about  two  inches  long, 
and  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a 
point  at  both  ends ;  the  ftalk  rifes  about  fix  inches 
high,  and  is  garnifhed' with  narrow  leaves  the  whole 
length,  which  are  placed  alternately,  and  fit  clofe  to 
the  ftalks  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufters 
at  the  top  of  the  ftalk ;  they^  have  five  yellowifh 
petals  which  fpread  open,  having  feveral  red  fpots  on 
their  infide.  This  plant  flowers  in  Auguft.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  propagate  in  gardens,  for  it  naturally  grows 
upon  bogs ;  fo  that  unlels  it  is  planted  in  fuch  loofe 
rotten  earth,  and  kept  conftantly  moift,  it  will  not 
thrive. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Pyrenean 
and  Helvetian  mountains,  as  alfo  upon  Ingleborough- 
hill  in  Yorkfhire,  Snowden  in  Wales,  and  other  high 
places  in  the  north  of  England  :  this  is  a  perennial 
plant,  wnofe  ftalks  trail  upon  the  ground,  and  are 
feldom  more  than  ‘two  inches  long  thefe  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fmall  oval  leaves  Handing  oppofite,  which 
lie  over  each  other  like  the  fcales  of  fifh  ;  they  are  of 
a  brown  green  colour,  and  have  a  refemblance  of 
Heath.  The  Lowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  -,  they  are  pretty  large,  and  of  a  deep  blue, 
fo  make  a  pretty  appearance  during  their  continu¬ 
ance,  which  is  great  part  of  March,  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April. 

This  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  the  bed 
time  for  doing  it  is  in  autumn :  it  muft  have  a  fhady 
fituation  and  a  moift  foil,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive 
in  gardens. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  Py¬ 
renees,  and  Helvetian  mountains  ;  it  is  alfo  found 
growing  plentifully  onlngleborough-hill  in  Yorkfhire, 
Snowden  in  Wales,  and  fome  other  places  in  the  north 
this  is  a  perennial  plant,  whole  branches  fpread  flat 
upon  the  ground,  and  put  out  roots  at  their  joints ; 
thefe  are  garnilhed  with  fine  foft  leaves  like  Mofs, 
fome  of  v/hich  are  entire,  and  others  cut  into  three 
points.  The  branches  join  fo  clofe  together,  as  to 
form  a  foft  roundilh  bunch  like  a  pillow  or  cufhion, 
from  whence  fome  have  given  it  the  appellation  of 
Ladies  Cufhion  ;  the  ftalks  rife  three  or  four  inches 
high  ;  they  are  flender,  eredl,  and  have  two  or  three 
fmall  leaves,  fome  are  entire,  and  others  trifid  ;  they 
are  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  foft  to  the  touch  -,  the 
flowers  grow  in  fmall  bunches  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  dirty  colour,  fo  make  no 
great  appearance  ;  thefe  come  out  in  June. 

This  fort  propagates  faft  enough  by  its  trailing 
branches,  provided  it  is  planted  in  a  moift  foil  and  a 
fhady  fituation,  but  it  will  not  thrive  in  dry  ground, 
or  where  it  is  much  expofed  to  the  fun.  The  beft  time 
to  remove  any  of  thefe  plants  is  in  autumn,  that 
they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  winter’s  rain  to  efta- 
blifh  them  well  before  the  dry  weather  of  the  fpring 
comes  on  -,  for  when  they  are  planted  late,  they  are 
very  fubjedl  to  die,  unlefs  they  are  fupplied  with  waJ 
ter,”  and  thofe  which  live  feldom  make  any  figure  the 
firft  year. 

SCABIOSA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  463.  tap.  2 63, 
264.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  108.  [fo  called  from  fcabies, 
Lat.  a  fcab,  becaufe  this  plant  is  faid  to  heal  the  fcab.] 
Scabious. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  common  empalement  is  compofed  of  many  leaves ,  is 
fpreading ,  containing  many  flowers :  it  has  feveral  feries 
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tf  leaves  fun  minding  the  receptacle  on  which  they  fit  •, 
the  inner  are  gradually  fmaller.  'The  flowers  have  a  dou¬ 
ble  empalement ,  and  fit  upon  the  germen  ■,  the  outer  is 
Jhort,  membranaceous ,  folded ,  and  permanent the  inner 
is  divided  into  five  awl-fhaped  capillary  fegments.  The 
florets  have  one  ere 51  tubulous  petal ,  cut  into  four  or  five 
parts  at  the  brim  •,  they  have  four  weak ,  awl-fhaped , 
hair -like  ftamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  proftrate  fummits. 
phe  germen  is  fituated  under  the  receptacle  of  the  florets , 
fupporting  a  fi  nder  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma , 
which  is  obliquely  indented  it  afterward  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long  oval  feed  Jltting  in  the  common  empalement ,  and 
crowned  by  the  cup  of  the  flower. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  febhon  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whole  flowers  have  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scabios a  ( Arvenfis )  corollulis  quadrifidis  radiantibus, 
caule  hifpido.  Hort.  Cliff.  3  1  •  Scabious  with  quadrifid 
radiated  florets ,  and  a  rough  hairy  ft alk.  Scabiola  pra- 
tenfls  hirfuta,  que  officinarum.  C.  B.  P.  269.  Hairy 
Meadow  Scabious  of  the  fhops. 

2.  Scabios  a  ( Succifa )  corollulis  quadrifidis  aequalibus, 
caule  fimplici,  ramis  approximatix,  foliis  lanceolato- 
ovatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  30.  Scabious  with  quadrifid  florets 
which  are  equal ,  a  Jingle  ft  alk,  and  branches  growing 
near ,  with  fpear-Jhapecl  oval  leaves.  Scabiofa  integri- 
folia,  glabra,  radice  prasmorsa.  H  L.  B.  Scabious  with 
an  entire  finooth  leaf  ,  and  a  bitten  root ,  called  Devil’s -bit. 

3.  Scabios  a  (fTranfylvanica)  corollulis  quadrifidis  aequa¬ 
libus  fquamis  calycinis  ovatis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
98.  Scabious  with  quadrifid  florets  which  are  equal ,  and 
the  feales  of  the  empalement  oval  and  obtufe.  Scabiofa 
altifiima  annua,  foliis  agrimoniae  nonnihil  fimilibus. 
H.  L.  B.  P alleft  annual  Scabious ,  with  leaves  not  unlike 
Agrimony. 

4.  Scabiosa  ( Centauroides )  corollulis  quadrifidis  fiftu- 
lofis  aequalibus,  fquamis  calycinis  acutis,  caule  pani- 
culato,  foliis  rigidis  pinnatifidis.  Scabious  with  quadri¬ 
fid  fiftulous  florets  which  are  equal ,  acute  feales  to  the  em¬ 
palement,  a  paniculated ft  alk,  and  ft  iff  wing-pointed  leaves. 
Scabiofa  annua  fiftulofa,  centauroides.  H.  Cath.  An¬ 
nual  fiftulous  Scabious,  refembling  the  greater  Centaury. 

5.  Scabiosa  ( Montana )  corollulis  quadrifidis  aequalibus, 
ftaminibus  longioribus,  fquamis  calycinis  acutis,  fo¬ 
liis  radicalibus  lanceolatis  integerrimis  caulinis  divifis. 
Scabious  with  quadrifid  equal  florets ,  longer  ftamina,  acute 
feales  to  the  empalement,  and  the  lower  leaves  fpear- 
Jloaped  and  entire ,  but  thofe  on  the  ftalks  divided.  Sca¬ 
biofa  montana  glabra,  foliis  fcabiofae  vulgaris.  C.  B. 
P.  270.  Smooth  Mountain  Scabious,  with  leaves  like  the 
common  fort. 

6.  Scabiosa  ( Altifiima )  corollulis  quadrifidis  radianti¬ 
bus  caule  hifpido,  foliis  lanceolatis  pinnatifidis,  foli- 
olis  imbricatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  99.  Scabious  with  ra¬ 
diated  quadrifid  florets ,  a  rough  hairy  ft  alk,  and  fpear- 
Jhaped  wing-pointed  leaves ,  with  lobes  fet  over  each  other 
in  the  manner  of  tiles.  Scabiofa  altifiima  fegetum. 
Triumf.  Raii  Llift.  App.  236.  Phe  t alleft  Corn  Scabious. 

7.  Scabiosa  ( Rigida )  corollulis  quadrifidis  aequalibus, 
calycinis  ovatis  obtufis,  foliis  pinnatifidis.  Scabious 
with  equal  quadrifid  florets ,  neat,  oval,  obtufe  empalement s , 
and  wing-pointed  leaves.  Scabiofa  fruticans  anguftifo- 
lia.  C.  B.  P.  270.  Narrow-leaved florubby  Scabious. 

8.  Scabiosa  ( Graminifolia )  corollulis  quinquefidis  foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis,  caule  herbaceo.  Lin.  Sp.  145.  Sca¬ 
bious  with  radiated  quinquefid  florets,  linear  leaves,  and 
an  herbaceous  ftalk.  Scabiofa  argentea  anguftifolia. 
C.  B.  P.  271.  Silvery  narrow-leaved  Scabious. 

9.  Scabiosa  {Virga  p  aft  oris)  corollulis  quinquefidis  aequa¬ 
libus,  caule  erebto  hifpido,  foliis  lanceolatis  denticu- 
latis  hirfutis,  femi-amplexicaulibus.  Scabious  with  equal 
quinquefid  florets,  an  erect  ftalk  which  is  rough  and  hairy , 
and  fpear-fhaped  hairy  leaves  which  are  fomewhat  in¬ 
dented,  and  half  embrace  the  ftalks.  Scabiofa  virgae 
paftoris  folio.  C.  B.  P.  270.  Scabious  with  a  Shepherd’s 
Rod  leaf. 

ic.  Scabiosa  ( Alpina )  corollulis  quadrifidis  aequalibus 
floribus  cernuis,  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  lanceolatis  ler- 
ratis.  Hort,  Cliff.  30.  Scabious  with  radiated  florets. 
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and  winged  flawed  leaves.  Scabiofa  Alpina  foliis  cen- 
taurii  majoris.  C.  B.  P.  270.  Alpine  Scabious,  with  I 
leaves  like  thofe  of  the  greater  Centaury. 

11.  Scabiosa  ( Cretica )  corollulis  quinquefidis,  foliis; 
lanceolatis  confertiflimis  iutegerrimis,  caule  fufiruti- 
cofo.  Scabious  with  radiated  quinquefid  florets,  linear, 
fpear-fhaped,  entire  leaves,  and  an  under  fhrub  ftalk.  \ 
Scabiofa  frutefeens,  foliis  leucoii  hortenfis.  H.  Cath. 
Shrubby  Scabious  with  a  Stock  Gtlliflower  leaf. 

12.  Scabiosa  {Frutefeens)  corollulis  quinquefidis,  foliis 
lanceolatis  confertiflimis  fubintegerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff. ; 
31.  Scabious  with  quinquefid  florets ,  and  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  in  clufters,  which  are  almoft  entire.  Scabiofa  ftel- 
lata,  folio  non  difiecto.  C.  B.  P.  2 71.  Starry  Scabious 
with  an  undivided  leaf. 

13.  Scabiosa  {Ocroleuco)  corollulis  pinnatis  radicali¬ 
bus  bipinnatis  petiolis  perfoliatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  101. 
Scabious  with  radiated  quinquefid  florets,  and  linear  dou¬ 
bly-winged  leaves.  Scabiofa  multifido  folio,  flore  fk-l 
vefeente.  C.  B.  P.  270.  Scabious  with  a  many-pointed] 
leaf  and  a  yellowiflh  flower. 

14.  Scabiosa  {Argentea)  corollulis  quinquefidis,  foliis  I 
pinnatis,  laciniis  lanceolatis,  pedunculis  nudis  laevi-J 
bus  longiflimis.  Prod.  Leyd.  190.  Scabious  with  quin- J 
quefld  florets,  winged  leaves  having  fpear-fhaped  fegments  A 
and  long,  naked,  finooth  fcot-ftalks.  Scabiola  Orienta-J 
lis  argentea,  foliis  inferioribus  incifis.  Tourn.  Cor.  34. 1 
Silvery  Eaftern  Scabious,  whofe  lower  leaves,  are  cut. 

15.  Scabiosa  {Atropurpurea)  corollulis  quinquefidis,  fo-j 
liis  diffebtis,  receptaculis  florum  fubulatis.  Hort. I 
Cliff  31.  Scabious  with  five-pointed  florets,  cut  leaves,', 
and  awl-floaped  receptacles  to  the  flowers.  Scabiofa 
peregrina,  capitulo  oblongo  nigricante.  C.  B.  P.  270. 
Foreign  Scabious,  with  an  oblong  head  and  black  flowers. 

1 6.  Scabiosa  {Stellated)  corollulis  quinquefidis,  foliis  dif-. 
febtis,  receptaculis  florum  fubrotundis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
31.  Scabious  with  five-pointed  florets,  cut  leaves,  and, 
roundiflj  receptacles  to  the  flowers.  Scabiofa  ftellata  fo¬ 
lio  laciniato  major.  C.  B.  P.  271.  Greater  ftarry  Sea-  ' 
bicus  with  a  cut  leaf. 

17.  Scabiosa  {Africana)  corollulis  quinquefidis,  foliis 
inferioribus  integris  crenatis,  caulinis  incifo-crenatis,  j 
caule  fruticofo.  Scabious  with  five-pointed  florets,  the  | 
lower  leaves  entire  and  crenated,  thofe  upon  the  ftalks 
bluntly  cut,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  Scabiofa  Africana  fru-j 
tefeens.  Par.  Bat.  219.  Shrubby  African  Scabious. 

18.  Scabiosa  {Incifis)  corollulis  quinquefidis,  foliis  in¬ 
ferioribus  crenatis,  caulinis  dupiicato-pinnatis,  caule 
fruticofo  hirfuto.  Scabious  with  five-pointed  florets ,  the 
under  leaves  crenated,  thofe  on  the  ftalks  doubly  winged, ! 
and  a  florubby  hairy  ftalk.  Scabiofa  Africana  frute¬ 
feens,  maxima,  foliis  tenuiflime  incifis.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  1.  128.  Great  eft  florubby  African  Scabious,  with 
leaves  very  flightly  cut. 

19.  Scabiosa  (. Fimbriatus )  corollulis  multifidis,  caly- 
cibus  florum  longioribus,  caule  ramofo  foliis  diffebtis. 
Scabious  with  many-pointed  florets,  longer  empalements  to 
the  flowers,  a  branching  ftalk ,  and  cut  leaves.  Scabiofa  j 
Orientalis  ftellata,  foliis  variis  fiore  carneo,  femiflofeu-  j 
lis  florum  fimbriatis.  Edit,  prior.  Eaftern  ftarry  Scabs- 1 
ous ,  with  various  leaves,  a  flefh- coloured  flower,  and  the  \ 
half  florets  fringed. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fields  in  divers! 
parts  of  England  •,  this  hath  a  ftrong,  thick,  fibrous 
root,  which  runs  deep  into  the  ground,  fending  out  \ 
many  branching  ftalks,  which  rife  near  three  feet! 
high  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  fometimes  almoft  entire, « 
and  at  others  they  are  cut  into  many  fegments  almoft 
to  the  midrib  •,  they  are  feven  or  eight  inches  long,; 
and  from  three  to  four  broad  in  the  middle,  hairy, f 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  root.  The  ftalks  are  covered'* 
with  ftiff  prickly  hairs,  and  garnilhed  with  fmallerl 
leaves  at  each  joint,  which  are  cut  into  narrow  feg-l 
ments  almoft  to  the,  midrib.  The  flowers  are  pro-| 
duced  upon  naked  foot-ftalks  at  the  end  of  the* 
branches ;  thefe  have  a  double  empalement,  which  is! 
hairy,  and  are  compoied  of  feveral  tubulous  florets,?, 
cut  into  four  points  at  the  top,  each  having  aparticu-l 
lar  empalement,  refting  upon  the  common  placenta.* 
The  florets  round  the  border  are  larger  and  deeperl 
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cut  than  thofe  which  compofe  the  dilk  or  middle, 
their  outer  fegments  being  much  longer  than  the  two 
fide  ones,  and  thofe  are  longer  than  the  inner  feg- 
ment ;  they  have  four  weak  Harhina,  which  foon 
llirink  after  the  flowers  open.  In  the  center  is  fltuated 
a  Hyle  which  is  longer  than  the  floret,  terminated 
by  a  roundilh  ftigma.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
purple  colour,  and  have  a  Hrong  faint  odour ;  they 
appear  in  June,  and  the  Italics  decay  to  the  root  every 
autumn.  This  fort  is  intended  by  the  College  of 
Phyficians  for  medicinal  ufe,  under  the  title  ot  Sca- 
biofa. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  woods  and 
paflure's  in  molt  parts  of  England,  and  is  directed  by 
the  College  of  Phyficians  to  be  ufed,  under  the  title 
of  Morfus  Diaboli,  or  Devil’s-bit  •,  this  hath  a  fnort 
tap-root,  which  appears  as  if  the  end  of  it  were  bitten 
or  cut  off,  from  whence  it  had  the  title  of  Succifa, 
and  Morfus  Diaboli.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  fmooth  ;  they  are  four  inches  long,  and 
two  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  each 
end  ;  the  Italics  are  Angle,  about  two  feet  high,  gar- 
nilhed  with  two  leaves  at  each  joint,  fhaped  like  thofe 
below,  but  are  imaller  ;  they  generally  fend  out  two 
Ihort  foot- Italics  from  their  upper  joint  branding  op- 
poflte,  which  are  each  terminated  by  one  fmall  blue 
flower,  as  is  alfo  the  principal  Halk  with  one  larger. 
Thefe  are  conltrudted  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former, 
and  appear  in  Augult.  As  thefe  plants  are  to  be 
found  plentifully  in  the  Adds  and  woods,  fo  they  are 
feldom  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Tranfylvania  ;  this 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  is  preferved  in  botanic  gar¬ 
dens  for  variety  •,  but  as  the  flowers  have  little  beauty, 
fo  it  is  rarely  allowed  a  place  in  other  gardens.  The 
Halles  rife  four  or  Ave  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
branches  ;  the  leaves  are  hairy,  and  cut  almoH  to  the 
midrib.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  purplifli 
colour,  and  appear  in  July  •,  the  feeds  ripen  in  au¬ 
tumn,  when,  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  without  care  ;  if  thefe  are  thinned 
and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  it  is  all  the  culture  they 
rea  uire. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  ;  it  is  an  annual  plant  •,  the  Italic  is  ItifF,  and  rifes 
upward  of  three  feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  top  in¬ 
to  feveral  branches,  which  are  again  divided  into  na¬ 
ked  foot-ftalks,  each  fultaining  one  fmall,  pale,  pur- 
plifh  flower,  compofed  of  many  florets  ;  the  leaves 
are  ItifF,  and  cut  into  many  winged  points.  It  flowers 
and  feeds  about  the  fame  time  as  the  former. 

The  Afth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and  Ap- 
penines  •,  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  come 
out  many  entire,  fmooth,  fpear-fliaped  leaves  ;  the 
ftalk  is  Angle,  fending  out  two  Ihort  naked  foot- 
Halks  from  the  upper  joint;  the  leaves  upon  the 
Halles  are  cut  pretty  deeply  on  their  edges.  The 
flowers  are  nearly  of  the  fame  Aze  and  form  with 
thofe  of  the  ArH  fort ;  it  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
and  will  thrive  in  a  Ihady  moifl  border,  requiring  no 
other  care  but  to  keep  the  ground  clean,  and  allow 
them  room  to  fpread. 

The  Axth  fort  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  and  alfo  in  Tartary.  It 
rifes  with  a  Hrong  branching  Halle  four  or  Ave  feet 
high,  clofely  armed  with  Hiff  prickly  hairs  ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  fpear-fliaped,  about  feven  inches  long,  and 
near  four  broad  in  the  middle,  cut  deeply  on  the  Ades 
in  winged  points  ;  thofe  upon  the  Halks  are  more  en¬ 
tire,  fome  of  them  are  Aiarply  fawed  on  their  edges, 
and  thofe  at  the  top  are  linear  and  entire.  The  flowers 
grow  from  the  Ades  and  at  the  top  of  the  Halles ; 
they  are  white,  ahd  each  flower  fits  in  a  briflly  ern- 
palement.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  autumn  ;  it  rifes  from  fcattered  lepds,  and  requires 
no  care. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Iflria  •,  this  hath 
a  perennial  root ;  the  lower  leaves  are  almofl  entire, 
and  are  fawed  on  their  edges  ;  the  Italic  is  Hiff,  and 
riles  two  feet  high,  dividing  into  two  upward,  which 
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fpread  afunder,  and  in  the  diviAon  arifes  a  naked 
foot-ffalk,  which  (as  alfo  the  Ade  branches,  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  Angle  flowers,  compofed  of  many  white  flo¬ 
rets,  which  are  inclofed  in  a  l'caly  empalement,  whofe 
feales  are  obtufe  •,  the  leaves  on  the  Halles  are  wing- 
pointed  and  Hiff.  This  flowers  in  July,  but  feldom 
produces  good  feeds  here  ;  it  is  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  of  the  roots  in  autumn,  and  delights  in  a  light 
loamy  foil. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains 
in  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife 
three  or  four  Halles,  whofe  lower  parts  2re  garnilhed 
with  linear  leaves  about  four  inches  long,  and  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  fllvery  colour,  ending 
in  acute  points :  the  upper  part  of  the  Halle  is  naked 
for  Ax  or  feven  inches  in  length,  fuflai'ning  at  the  top 
one  pale  blue  flow'er,  made  up  of  feveral  four-pointed 
florets.  This  plant  flowers  in  July,  but  does  not 
produce  feeds  in  England  ;  it  is  propagated  by  flips, 
which  Ihoukl  be  planted  on  a  Ihady  border  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April ;  when  thefe  have  put  put  good  roots, 
they  maybe  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth,  and  tranf-  - 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  plant  loves  a 
foft  loamy  foil,  and  a  Ihady  Atuation. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this  has 
a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  pretty  Hrong 
hairy  Halles  near  three  feet  high,  which  are  garnilhed 
with  fpear-fliaped  leaves  about  four  inches  long  and 
two  broad-,  thefe  are  placed  oppoflte,  and  embrace  the 
Halks  half  round  with  their  bale  ;  they  are  of  a  dark 
green  on  their  upper  Ade,  but  pale  on  their  under  and 
hairy,  having  a  few  indentures  on  their  edges,  and 
ending  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  top  of  the  Halks,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of 
the  ArH  fort,  and  are  like  them ;  thefe  appear  in  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This  is  hardy,  and 
loves  a  light  loamy  foil  and  a  Ihady  Atuation  ;  it  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  root,  compofed  of  many  Hrong  flbres 
which  root  deep  in  the  ground,  from  which  arife  fe¬ 
veral  Hrong  channelled  Halks  upward  of  four  feet 
high,  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves  compofed  of  four 
or  Ave  pair  of  lobes,  which  are  unequal  in  Aze  and 
irregularly  placed  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  edges, 
and  end  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  are  produced 
on  naked  foot-Halks  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  the 
receptacles  are  globular ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  whitilh 
yellow,  and  appear  the  latter  end  of  June.  The 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This  may  be  propagated,' 
either  by  feeds,  or  parting  of  the  roots ;  it  loves  a 
loamy  foil. 

The  eleventh  fort  grow's  naturally  in  Sicily ;  this  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  Halk  three  feet  high,  and  divides  into 
feveral  ligneous  knotty  branches,  which  are  garnilh¬ 
ed  with  narrow  fllvery  leaves,  four  inches  long  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  which  are  entire.  The 
flowers  Hand  upon  very  long  naked  foot-Halks  at  the 
end  of  the  branches;  they  are  made  up  of  many  flve- 
pointed  tubulous  florets,  of  a  Ane  blue  colour.  Thele 
appear  in  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  here. 
It  is  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings,  which  readily 
take  root  if  they  are  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer 
months,  if  they  are  Ihaded  from  the  fun,  and  duly 
refrelhed  with  water.  When  thefe  have  made  good 
root,  fome  of  them  may  be  planted  on  a  dry  border 
near  to  a  fouth  wall,  where  they  will  live  in  common 
winters  ;  but  as  they  are  frequently deHroyed  by  fevere 
froff,  lb  fome  of  the  plants  fliould  be  planted  in  pots, 
and  in  winter  placed  under  a  common  frame,  where 
they  may  be  protected  from  frofl,  but  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther  enjoy  the  free  air. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete;  this  hath 
a  Ihrubby  Halk,  which  rifes  about  the  fame  height  as 
the  former,  and  divides  into  many  branches;  the 
leaves  are  flborter,  much  broader,  and  not  fo  white  as 
thofe  of  the  former  fort ;  the  flowers  are  not  fo  large,, 
and  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour.  This  fort  flowers 
from  the  end  of  June  till  autumn,  but  it  feldom  ripens 
feeds  in  England.  It  is  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings 
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in  the  fame  way  as  the  former,  and  requires  the  lame 
treatment. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  j  this 
hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  come  out  many 
leaves  that  fpread  near  the  ground,  which  are  about 
five  or  fix  inches  long,  divided  into  narrow  fegments 
to  the  midrib  •,  thefe  fegments  are  cut  on  their  edges 
into  regular  acute  points,  like  winged  leaves  ;  the 
ftalks  rife  near  two  feet  high,  and  are  garni  (lied  with 
very  narrow  cut  leaves  •,  they  divide  into  feveral  long 
foot-ftalks,  each  being  terminated  by  a  roundifh  flow¬ 
er,  with  radiated  borders.  This  flowers  in  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  and  will  thrive  any  where. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant  •, 
this  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  with  a  branching  ftalk 
which  ipreads  wide  on  every  fide  ;  the  lower  leaves 
are  cut,  but  the  upper  leaves  are  narrow  and  entire  ; 
they  are  of  a  filvery  colour.  The  flowers  are  fmall, 
of  a  pale  colour,  and  have  no  fcent,  fo  is  only  kept 
in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  and  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the 
open  air. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India  •,  this  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  is  commonly  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens  for  ornament.  Of  this  there  are  a  great  variety 
in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  fome  of  them  are  of  a 
purple  approaching  to  black,  others  are  of  a  pale  pur¬ 
ple,  fome  are  red,  and  others  have  variegated  flowers  j 
thefe  alfo  vary  in  the  fhape  of  their  leaves,  fome  of 
them  having  finer  cut  leaves  than  others ;  and  fome- 
times  from  the  fide  of  the  flower-cup  there  comes 
out  many  (lender  foot-ftalks,  fuftaining  fmall  flowers, 
in  like  manner  as  the  Hen  and  Chicken  Daifies  ;  but 
as  thefe  are  accidental  varieties  which  come  from  the 
fame  feeds,  they  need  not  be  particularly  enumerated 
here. 

The  flowers  of  this  fort  are  very  fweet,  and  continue 
a  long  time..  The  plants  are  propagated  by  lowing 
of  their  feeds,  the  beft  time  for  which 'is  about  the 
latter  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  that  the 
plants  may  get  ftrength  before  winter  •,  for  if  they  are 
fown  too  early  in  the  fpring,  they  will  flower  the  au¬ 
tumn  following  ;  and  the  winter  coming  on  foon,  wil 
prevent  their  ripening  feeds ;  befides,  there  will  be 
fewer  flowers  upon  thofe,  than  if  they  had  remainec 
ftrong  plants  through  the  winter,  and  had  fent  forth 
their  fiower-ftems  in  fpring ;  for  thefe  will  branch  out 
on  every  fide,  and  produce  a  prodigious  number  of 
flowers,  and  continue  a  fuccefiion  of  them  on  the  fame 
plants  from  June  to  September,  and  produce  gooc 
feeds  in  plenty. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  Ihady 
border  of  frefli  earth  (for  if  they  are  fown  upon  a  place 
too  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  the  feafon  fhoulc 
prove  dry,  few  of  them  will  grow.)  When  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  other  beds 
or  borders  of  frefh  earth,  obferving  to  water  anc 
fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  root  j  after  which 
they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds  till  Michaelmas,  when  they  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  the  middle  of  the  borders  in  the  pleafure- 
garden,  where  the  feveral  forts  being  intermixed,  wil 
make  an  agreeable  variety.  They  are  extreme  hardy, 
being  rarely  injured  by  cold,  unlefs  they  have  (hot  up 
to  flower  before  winter,  but  do  not  continue  after  ri¬ 
pening  their  feeds. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  is 
an  annual  plant  •,  the  ftalks  rife  three  feet  high,  they 
are  hairy,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves  which 
are  ’deeply  notched  on  their  edges,  and  thofe  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  are  cut  almoft  to  the  midrib 
into  fine  fegments.  The  flowers  Hand  upon  long 
foot-ftalks  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  thefe  have  globu¬ 
lar  receptacles  ^  the  florets  are  large,  and  fpread  open 
like  a  ftar  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  appear¬ 
ing  in  July,  and  in  favourable  feafons  the  feeds  ripen 
in  September,  but  in  cold  moift  years  the  feeds  do 
not  ripen  here. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  in 
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beds  of  light  loamy  earth,  where  the  plants  are  to  re-» 
main  •,  when  the  plants  come  up  they  mull  be  thinned  i 
and  kept  clear  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture 
they  require. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  •,  this  hath  a  weak  fhrubby  ftalk  which 
divides  into  feveral  branches,  and  rifes  about  five  feet 
high  •,  the  branches  are  garnifhed  with  oval  lpear-fhap- 
ed  leaves  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad,  which  are  entire,  and  deeply  crenated  on  their 
edges ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  are  a  little  hairy. 
The  flower-ftalk  is  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
fuftaining  one  pale  fleih-coloured  flower,  compofed  of 
many  five-pointed  florets.  This  plant  continues  flow¬ 
ering  great  part  of  fummer,  and  fometimes  it  pro¬ 
duces  good  feeds  in  England. 

The  eighteenth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  it  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk  like  the  former ; 
the  ftalks  are  hairy,  and  divide  into  feveral  branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  toward  the  bottom  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  which  are  crenated  and  entire,  but  thofe 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  are  doubly  winged. 
The  flowers  are  produced  upon  long  naked  ftalks  from 
the  end  of  the  branches,  they  are  of  a  pale  fiefh  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  large,  but  have  no  fcent ;  thefe  are  con¬ 
tinued  in  fuccefiion  ail  the  fummer,  and  fometimes 
the  early  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen 
in  autumn. 

Both  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
may  be  planted  in  a  fhady  border  during  any  of  the 
fummer  months  ;  when  thefe  have  put  out  good  roots, 
they  fhould  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  pots  filled 
with  light  loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  till 
they  have  taken  new  root  •,  then  they  may  be  removed 
to  a  rheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the' 
frofts  begin,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  to  Ihelter, 
for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  through 
the  winter  •,  but  as  they  only  require  protection  from 
fro  ft,  fo  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as  poffible 
in  mild  weather,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up 
weak  •,  therefore  if  they  are  placed  in  a  common 
frame  in  winter,  they  will  fucceed  better  than  in  a 
green-houfe  ;  and  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  April, 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  a  warm  fitua¬ 
tion,  afterward  treating  them  as  other  hardy  foreign 
plants. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  near  Aleppo  •,  this 
is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  branching  ftalk  near  three 
feet  high,  which  is  garnifhed  with  leaves  at  each  joint- 
that  are  varioufly  cur.  The  flowers  are  produced  up¬ 
on  long  foot-ftalks  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  thefe 
have  very  long  empalements  ;  the  florets  round  the 
border  are  cut  into  feveral  fringed  fegments.  They 
are  of  a  flefh  colour,  and  continue  in  fuccefiion 
from  July  to  autumn,  and  in  favourable  feafons 
the  feeds  ripen  here  pretty  well.  This  is  propagated  I 
by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fowm,  and  the  plants  after¬ 
ward  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  common  Sweet, 
or  Indian  Scabious. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  but  as 
they  are  plants  which  have  little  beauty,  fo  they  are 
rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  therefore  they  are  not 
enumerated  here. 

SC  AND  IX.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  326.  tab.  173.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  3 19.  Shepherd’s-needle,  or  Venus-comb. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbelliferous  flower  •,  the  general  umbel  is  long 
and  has  flew  rays ,  the  particular  umbels  have  many  :  the 
general  umbel  has  no  involucrum ,  the  particular  have  a. 
five- leaved  one  the  length  of  the  umbels  :  the  general  urn-, 
bel  is  deformed ,  and  has  hermaphrodite  florets  in  the 
dijk ,  and  female  in  the  rays.  'The  flowers  have  five  in- 
flexed  heart-Jhaped  petals ,  the  inner  are  fmall ,  and  the 
outer  large  ;  they  have  five  fender  ftamina  terminated  by 
roundijh  fummits ,  and  an  oblong  germen  flap  porting  two 
permanent  Jlyles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  Jligmas.  The  germen 
afterward  turns  to  a  long  fruit  divided  in  two  parts,  each 
having  one  furrowed  feed ,  convex  on  one  fide  and  plain  on 
the  other. 
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This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
;  if  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
j  /hole  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles ;  and  to 
his  genus  he  has  added  fome  ipecies  of  Myrrhis  and 
rerefolium. 

The  Species  are, 

|  Scandix  [Pedien) feminibus  laevibus  roftro  longifli- 
.  no.  Hort.  Cliff,  ioi.  Scandix  with  fmooth  feeds  and 
he  longefi  beak.  Scandix  iemine  roftrato  vulgaris. 
:.  B.  P.  152/  Common  Shepherd' s-needle  with  beaked 
'eeds. 

\  Scandix  ( Aujiralis )  feminibus  fubulatis  hifpidis,  flo- 
ibus  radiatis,  caulibus  laevibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  257. 

;  'candix  with  prickly  awl-fhaped  feeds ,  radiated  flowers , 
md  fmooth  ftalks.  Scandix  Cretica  minor.  C.B.  P.  152. 
'mailer  Shepherd’ s-needle  of  Candy. 
j  Scandix  ( Grandiflora )  feminibus  pedunculo  villofo 
irevioribus.  Flor.  Leyd.  11 1.  Scandix  with  fh or t  hairy 
,  'oot-ftalks  to  the  feeds.  Scandix  Orientalis  flore  maximo. 
bourn.  Cor.  23.  Eaflern  Sbepherd’s-needle  with  a  very 
urge  flower. 

j  Scandix  ( Cretica )  feminibus  hifpidis,  involucris  um- 
lello  multifidis',  caulibus  afperfls.  Scandix  with  briftly 
'eeds,  many-pointed  involucrums  to  the  umbels ,  and  rough 
lalks.  Scandix  Cretica  major.  C.  B.  P.  152.  Greater 
hepherd’ s-needle  from  Candy. 

t  Scandix  ( Gdorata )  feminibus  fulcatis  angulatis. 
Fort.  Cliff.  101.  Scandix  with  angular  furrowed  feeds. 
dyrrhis  major  cicutaria  odorata.  C.  B.  P.  160.  Sweet 
' 'ecily ,  or  great  fweet  Chervil ,  by  fome  Jweet  Fern. 
f  Scandix  ( Anthrifcus )  feminibus  ovatis  hifpidis,  co- 
ollis  uniformibus,  caule  laevi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  257. 

|  candix  with  oval  rough  feeds ,  the  petals  of  the  flowers 
niform ,  and  a  fmooth  ftalk.  Myrrhis  fylveftris  femi- 
ibus  afperis.  C,  B.  P.  160.  Wild  Myrrh  with  rough 
’ eds . 

7  3 candix  (Procumbens)  feminibus  nitidis  ovato-fubula- 
!  s,  foliis  decompofitis.  Gron.  Virg.  147.  trailing - 
g  Scandix  with  '  neat,  oval,  awl-jbaped  feeds,  and  de- 
.  impounded  leaves.  Cerefolium  Virginianum  procum- 
;!  ens,  fumariae  foliis..  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  303.  Trailing 
"irginian  Chervil  with  Fumitory  leaves. 

’he  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  ftiff  lands  amongft 
le  Corn  in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  cul ti¬ 
lted  in  gardens.  It  is  an  annual  plant  •,  the  leaves 
•e  finely  divided  into  fmall  fegments,  and  have  long 
t]  >otrftalks  *,  the  ftalks  branch  and  rife  fix  inches  high. 

1  'he  flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  like  thofe  of  wild 
3  hervil,  and  fit  upon  the  top  of  the  beak  or  horns, 
d  hich  are  the  rudiment  of  the  horn.  At  the  bottom 
I  f  the  fmall  umbel  five  leaves  embrace  the  ftalk  with 
road  and  fhort  foot-ftalks,  which  are  afterward  cut 
;  ito  fmall  fegments  like  the  reft :  the  feed  is  long, 
[1  ad  runs  into  a  fmall  point,  refembling  a  large  nee- 
le,  but  the  umbels  have  great  refemblance  to  the 
mbels  of  Mufk  Crane’s-bill.  It  flowers  in  June,  and 
ae  feeds  ripen  the  end  of  July,  which,  if  permitted 
a  fcatter,  there  will  be  a  plentiful  fupply  of  young 
lants.- 

’he  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
’ranee,  in  Italy,  and  Crete.  This  is  an  annual  plant 
fith  low  fpreading  ftalks,  garni flied  with  very  nar- 
ow  fine  cut  leaves,  placed  thinly.  The  flowers  are 
nail,  white,  -  and  ftand  in  fmall  umbels  at  the  top  of 
he  ftalks ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  aw.l-Ihaped  rough 
•  :eds.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about  the  fame  time  as 
he  former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant j  this  is 
;  n  annual  plant,  with  fine  cut  leaves  ;  the  ftalks  rife 
i  fight  inches  high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with  a  fine 
ut leaf,  and  are  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  white 
lowers,  with  large  heart-fhaped  petals.  The  horns 
■  >f  this  are  longer  than  of  any  other  forts,  and  their 
oot-ftalks  are  very  fhort  and  hairy. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  •,  this  hath 
arger  leaves  than  either  of  the  former,  and  are  finely 
’  :ut  •,  the  ftalks  grow  a  foot  long,  and  divide  into  ma- 
-  iy  branches,  they  are  rough  and  channelled  •,  the  um¬ 
bels  have  many-leaved  involucrums,  and  the  feeds  are 
ough.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  time  as  the  former. 
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Thefe  four  lorts  will  fow  themfelves  wherever  they  are 
once  introduced,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to 
thin  them  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  but  has 
been  long  kept  in  the  Engliih  gardens ;  and  of  late 
years  the  feeds  have  been  thrown  out  of  gardens,  fo 
that  the  plants  are  frequently  found  growing  natural¬ 
ly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  gardens.  It  has  a 
very  thick  perennial  root,  compofed  of  many  thick 
fibres,  of  a  fweet  aromatic  tafte  like  Anifeed,  from 
which  come  forth  many  large  leaves  that  branch  out 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Fern,  from  whence  it  was  ti¬ 
tled  Sweet  Fern.  The  ftalks  grow  four  or  five  feet 
high,  they  arc  hairy  and  fiftulous.  The  flowers  are 
dilpofed  in  an  umbel  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  they  are 
white,  and  have  a  fweet  aromatic  feent  •,  the  outer  pe¬ 
tal  of  the  flowers  is  large,  the  two  fide  ones  are  of  a 
middle  fizd,  but  the  two  inner  are  fmall  •,  thefe  appear 
the  latter  end  of  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  an¬ 
gular  furrowed  feeds,  having  the  tafte  and  feent  of 
Anifeed,  which  ripen  in  July. 

This  fort  propagates  fall  by  feeds,  which,  if  permitted 
to  fcatter,  there  will  be  plenty  of  the  plants  arife,  and 
thefe  may  be  tranfplanted  to  any  abjedb  part  of  the 
garden,  for  it  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation,  and 
will  require  no  care. 

It  ftands  in  the  lift  of  medicinal  plants,  but  is  rarely 
ufed.  Formerly  the  young  leaves  of  this  plant  were 
put  into  fallads,  but  it  has  been  long  difufed  for  the 
table  in  England,  but  in  Germany  it  is  put  into 
foups. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  banks 
and  foot-ways  in  many  parts  of  England  •,  this  is  an 
annual  plant,  whofe  feeds  drop  early  in  the  fummer ; 
the  plants  come  up  in  autumn,  and  flower  early  in  the 
fpring.  The  leaves  of  this  are  finely  divided,  very- 
like  thofe  of  the  Garden  Chervil,  but  are  hairy  ;  the 
ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  high,  dividing 
into  branches.  Thefe  fuftain  umbels  of  fmall  white 
flowers  which  come  out  early  in  April,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fhort,  hairy,  crooked  feeds,  which  ripen  in 
June,  and  foon  after  the  plants  decay. 

There  have  been  fome  inftances  of  the  ill  effects  of 
this  plant  when  taken  inwardly  •,  fome  who  have  eat¬ 
en  this  herb  in  foups,  by  miftaking  it  for  Garden 
Chervil,  have  narrowly  efcaped  with  their  lives. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  ;  it  is  a 
low  trailing  plant  of  no  great  beauty  or  ufe,  fo  is  on¬ 
ly  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  variety. 
SCHEUCHERI  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  452.  Sp* 
Plant.  482. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  divided  into  fix  oblong, 
reflexed,  permanent  fegments-,  it  has  no  corolla,  but  hath 
fix  capillary  ftamina  crowned  by  long  compreffed  fummits  ; 
and  three  oval  compreffed  germina  the  firze  of  the  cmpale- 
ment  having  no  ftyles,  but  oblong  ftigmas  fitting  on  the 
germen. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  fix  ftamina  and  three  ftigmas. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant,  viz. 

Scheucheria  ( Paluftris .)  Flor.  Lapp.  133.  Marflo  Scheu- 
cheria.  Juncus  floribus  minor.  C.  B.  P.  12.  Smaller 
flowering  Rufh. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  marfhes,  fo  is  rarely 
admitted  into  gardens,  therefore  I  fhall  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  any  further  account  of  it. 

SCHINUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1130.  Molle.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  661.  Indian  Maffick. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants.  ,  The  empalement 
of  the  male  flowers  are  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  jive  acute 
fegments  which  fpread  open ;  the  flower  hath  five  oval 
fpreading  petals  on  foot-ftalks,  and  tenfiender  ftamina  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  crowned  by  roundifh  fummits  thefe 
have  no  rudiments  of  fruit.  The  female  flowers  have  a 
one-leaved  empalement,  (divided  into  five  acute  fegments 
which  are  permanent  and  five  oblong  fpreading  petals, 
with  a  germen  having  no  ftyle ,  but  three  oval  ftigmas. 

1 2  B  The 
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The  germen  becomes  a  globular  berry  with  three  cells 

clofing  one  globular  feed.  # 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  leccnd  lection 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  which  includes  thole 
plants  which  have  male  and  female  flowers  on  diffe¬ 
rent  plants. 

The  Species  are,  _ 

.  Schinus  {Mo lie)  foliis  pinnatis,  foholis  ferratis, 
impari  longiffimo,  petiolo  aequali.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant  338. 
Schinus  with  winged  leaves  whofe  lobes  are  fawed,  toe 
end  one  being  very  long ,  end  the  foot-Jlalks  equal.  Len- 
tifeus  Peruviana.  C.  B.  P.  399.  Peruvian  Maftick- 
tree  •,  and  the  Malle.  Cluf.  Mon.  322.  the  Arbor  Molle. 

.  Schinus  ( Areira )  foliis  pinnatis,  foholis  mteger- 
rimis  sequalibus,  petiolo  aequali.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  14  7. 
Peruvian  Maftick-tree  with  winged  leaves ,  whofe  lobes 
And  foot- (balks  are  equal ,  and  the  lobes  entire.  Molle  fo¬ 
lds  non  ferratis.  Feuill.  Peruv.  3.  p.  43-  Molle  Wlth 

unfawed  leaves.  .  T  . 

Both  thele  forts  grow  naturally  in  Peru  and  Mexico, 
from  which  countries  I  have  received  the  feeds.  The 
fir  ft  fort  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  branches,  covered  with  a  brown 
roucrh  bark  *,  the  leaves  are  placed  alternate  on  the 
branches  •,  they  are  compofed  of  feveral  pair  of  lobes, 
from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  are  terminated  by  one  lobe 
which  is  longer  than  the  others  •,  the  lobes  are  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad  at  their  bafe,  leffening  gradually  to  the  point, 
and  have  a  few  faws  on  their  edges  •,  they  are  of  a 
lucid  green,  and  emit  a  turpentine  odour  when 
bruifecl  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches 
at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  very  fmall,  white, 
and  have  no  odour,  compofed  of  five  fmall  petals 
which  fpread  open  •,  thefe  have  fmall  empalements 
of  one  leaf,  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  brim.  They 
appear  in  July,  but  are  not  iucceeded  by  feeus  in 
England. 

This  plant  is  propagated  beft  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally 
grow  :  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  frefh 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed.  If  the 
leeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear  in  about  five  or 
fix  weeks*;  and  if  they  are  properly  managed  by  ad¬ 
mitting  frefh  air  daily  to  them,  according  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  are  duly  refrefhed  with 
water,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  in  about  five  or 
fix  weeks  after,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  turned 
out  of  the  pots  and  their  roots  feparated  ;  then  they 
muft  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  foft 
loamy  earth,  and  plunged  again  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  fhading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
frefh  root ;  then  they  muft  be  gradually  inured  to  the 
open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed  foon  af¬ 
ter,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  autumn,  but  they  muft  be  removed 
into  fhelter  before  the  firft  frofts,  otherwife  their  tops 
will  be  killed,  and  thereby  the  plants  are  frequently 
deferoyed. 

Thele  plants  are  tender  when  young,  fo  require  a 
little  warmth  in  winter ;  but  after  two  or  three  years 
growth,  they  will  live  in  a  good  green-houfe,  where, 
as  they  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  they  will  make 
a  wood  variety.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  layers 
and  cuttings  •,  the  layers  fhould  be  put  down  in  the 
fprins-,  and  by  the  following  fpring  they  will  be  root¬ 
ed  ;  the  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  April,  which 
will  put  out  roots  in  about  two  months,  and  may  af¬ 
terward  be  treated  as  the  feedling  plants. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having  en¬ 
tire  lobes  to  the  leaves,  which  are  not  fawed  and  are 
equal  in  fize. 

This  fort  is  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
firft,  but  as  the  young  plants  of  it  are  much  tenderer 
than  thofe,  fo  they  will  require  to  be  placed  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  ftove  for  four  or  five  winters,  after  which  time 
they  may  be  kept  in  a  good  green-houfe,  giving  them 
little  water  in  winter. 

S  C  I  L  L  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  378.  Lilio-Hyacinthus. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  El.  371.  tab.  196.  [fo  called  of  <rxt AAw, 
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to  make  dry,  becatife  this  plant  grows  in  dry  places 
or  as  others  will  have  it,  of  <rxuA Ao>,  I  am  moleft ed 
becaufe  the  bulb  of  this  plant,  by  its  acrimony,  irr: 
tates  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.]  Squills. 

The  Characters  are, 

phe  flower  has  no  empalement it  has  fix  oval  peta 
whii  h  fpread  open  like  a  far ,  and  fix  awl-fhaped  ftamin 
not  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  petals,  terminated  i 
oblong  proftrate  fummits.  It  has  a  roundifh  germen  fq 
porting  a  fingle  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  fligma.  Tl 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  fmooth  oval  capfule  wit 
three  furrows ,  divided  into  three  cells,  which  are  filled  wit 
roundifh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feclion  c 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plani 
whofe  flowers  have  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle.  To  th: 
o-enus  he  added  the  Lilio-Hyacinthus,  and  feveral  c 
Tournefort’s  fpecies  of  Ornithogalums. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scilla  ( Maritima )  nudifiora  brafteis  refra&is.  Lii 
Sp.  Plant.  442.  Squill  with  naked  flowers,  whofe  braElt 
are  broken.  Scilla  vulgaris,  radice  rubra.  C.  B.  P.  7. 
Common  Squill  with  a  red  root. 

2.  Scilla  ( Lilio-Hyacinthus )  radice  fquamata.  Hor 
Cliff.  123.  Squill  with  a  fcaly  root.  Lilio-Hyacinthi 
vulgaris,  flore  casruleo.  Tourn.  Inft.  372.  Commc 
Lily  Hyacinth  with  a  blue  flower. 

3.  Scilla  {Italica)  corymbo  conferto  hemifpherico.  Lir 
Sp.  Plant.  442.  Squill  with  an  hemifpherical  corymb; 
of  flowers.  Ornithogalum  fpicatum  caeruleum.  Tourr 
Inft.  R.  H.  380  Blue  fpiked  Star-flower. 

4.  Scilla  ( Peruviana )  corymbo  conferto  conico.  Lir 
Sp.  Plant.  309.  Squill  with  a  conical  corymbus  of  flower. 
Ornithogalum  caeruleum  Lufitanicum,  latifoliun; 
Tourn.  Inft.  381.  Portugal ,  blue ,  broad-leaved  St  a 
flower ,  commonly  called  Hyacinth  of  Peru. 

5.  Scilla  {Amenta)  floribus  lateralibus  alternis  fubni: 
tantibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  123.  Squill  with  flowers  growin 
alternately  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalk ,  which  almoft  m 
Hyacinthus  ftellaris  caeruleus  amcenus.  C.  B.P.  Fir, 
blue  flarry  Hyacinth. 

6.  Scilla  ( Bifolia )  radice  folida,  floribus  lateralibu 
ere&iufculis  paucioribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  123.  Squill  wit 

a  folid  root ,  and  eredl  flowers  growing  thinly.  Ornithc 
galum  bifolium  Germanicum  caeruleum.  Tourn.  Inf 
380.  Blue  German  Star-flower  with  two  leaves,  common, 
called  the  early  blue  flarry  Hyacinth. 

7.  Scilla  (. Autumnalis )  foliis  filifcrmibus  linearibus  fk 
ribus  ccrymbofis,  pedunculis  nudis  adicendentibij 
Ion  git  udine  fioris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  443.  Squill  wit 
fender  linear  leaves,  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus,  an 
naked  foot-Jlalks  rifling  sever  each  other  to  the  length  oftl 
flowers.  Ornithogalum  autumnale  minus,  fioribt 
caeruleis.  Tourn.  Inft.  381.  Smaller  autumnal  Star-fowl 
er  with  blue  flowers ,  commonly  called  autumnal  flarry  Hi 


acinth. 


Scilla  {Ilifpanica)  radice  folida,  florious  paniculatj 
fubnutantibus.  Squill  with  a  folid  root,  and  flows' 
growing  in  panicles  which  almoft  nod.  Ornithogalui 
Elifpanicum  fature  caeruleum.  Tourn.  Inft.  3S1.  Sta, 
flower  of  Spain  with  deep  blue  flowers.  ® 

.  Scilla  {Purpurea)  radice  folida,  racemo  conico,  raj 
ribus  numerofis  adfeendentibus.  Squill  with  a  fond  reel 
and  a  conical fpike  of  many  flowers  rifing  above  each  other 
Ornithogalum  purpureum.  Tourn.  Inft.  380.  Purl 

Star-flower.  _ 

o.  Scilla  {Eriophora)  radice  folida,  corymbo  confert 
hemifpherico,  fcapo  longiffimo.  Squill  with  a  folid  root 
an  hemifpherical  corymbus,  and  the  Iqngeft  Jialk.  Orri 
thogalum  Eriophorum,Peruvianum. Tourn.  Inft.  3  -ft 
Woolly  Star-flower  of  Peru. 

The  firft  is  the  Squill  or  Sea  Onion  whofe  roots  aj 
ufed  in  medicine,  of  which  there  are  two  forts,  oil 
with  a  red,  and  the  other  a  white  root,  which  ire  ful 
pofed  to  be  accidental  varieties,  but  the  white  aie  gl 
nerally  preferred  for  medicinal  ufe.  fne  toots  a  I 
very  large,  fomewhat  Pear-fhaped,  compofed  of  ml 
nv  coats  lying  over  each  other  like  Onions  •,  at  ti 
bottom  come  out  feveral  fibres  which  itrike  deep 
the  ground.  From  the  middle  of  the  root  anle  fe\ 
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ral  (Lining  leaves  a  foot  long,  and  two  inches  broad  at 
their  bafe,  k  (Timing  all  the  length  to  the  top,  where 
they  end  in  points ;  they  continue  green  all  the  win-  \ 
ter,  and  decay  in  the  fpring,  and  then  the  flower- 
Halk  comes  out  which  riles  two  feet  high,  is  naked 
about  half  way,  and  is  terminated  by  a  pyramidal 
thyrfe  of  flowers  which  are  white,  compoled  of  fix 
petals  which  fpread.  open  like  the  points  of  a  Har. 
This  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-fhores,  and  in  the 
ditches,  where  the  fait  water  flows  in  with  the  tides, 
in  molt  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  fo  cannot  be 
propagated  in  gardens,  thefroft  in  winter  always  de- 
ftroying  the  roots,  and  for  want  of  fait  water  they  do 
not  thrive  in  fummer.  Sometimes  the  roots,  which 
are  brought  for  ufe,  put  out  their  fteiris  and  produce 
flowers  without  being  planted  in  earth,  as  they  lie  in 
the  druggiff’s  (hops.  , 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  Pyrenees ;  this  hath  a  lcaly  root  like  the  Lily ,- 
for  which  reafon  Tournefort  feparated  it  from  the  Har¬ 
ry  Hyacinth,  and  conffituted  a  genus  of  it  with  the 
title  of  Lilio-Hyacinthus.  The  root  is  oblong  and 
yellow,  very  like  thofe  of  Martagon  •,  the  leaves  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  white  Lily,  but  are  lfnaller ; 
the  (talk  is  (lender,  and  rifes  a  foot  high  ;  it  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  blue  flowers  like  thofe  of  the  Harry  Hyacinth. 
It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  feed-veffels  having  three  cells,  filled  with  roundifh 
feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  this  hath 
a  roundifh,  folid,  bulbous  root  like  the  Hyacinth. 
The  leaves  come  out  fparfedly,  and  are  very  like  thofe 
of  the  Englifh Hair-bells  •,  the  Halle  rifes  feven  or  eight 
inches  high,  and  is  terminated  by  cluttered  flowers  of 
a  pale  blue  colour,  which  at  firH  are  difpofed  in  a 
fort  of  umbel  or  deprefled  fpike,  but  afterward  draws 
up  to  a  point,  forming  a  conical  corymbus  ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  appear  the  latter  end  of  April,  which  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  oval  capfules  with  three  cells,  filled  with  round¬ 
ifh  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  roots  •,  this  has 
been  long  known  in  the  Englifh  gardens  by  the  title 
of  Hyacinth  of  Peru.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this, 
one  with  a  deep  blue,  and  the  other  has  a  white  flow¬ 
er  ;  the  latter  is  more  rare  here  than  the  former.  The 
root  of  this  is  large,  folid,  and  raifed  in  the  middle  a 
little  pyramidal,  covered  with  a  brown  coat,  from 
which  come  out  five  or  feven  leaves  before  winter, 
which  are  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  broadeH  at  their 
bafe,  terminating  in  points ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green, 
keeled,  and  fpread  almoH  fiat  on  the  ground.  From 
the  center  of  thefe  come  out  one,  two,  or  three  fialks 
according  to  the  Hrength  of  the  root ;  thefe  are  thick, 
fucculent,  and  rife  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  terminat¬ 
ed  by  a  conical  corymbus  of  flowers,  of  a  deep  blue 
on  lome,  and  others  are  white,  Handing  upon  pretty 
long  foot-fialks  j  they  are  compofed  of  fix  petals 
which  fpread  open  like  a  Har.  In  the  center  of  the 
petals  is  fituated  a  large  roundifh  germen  fupporting 
a  (hort  Hyle,  crowned  by  a  fingle  Higma,  and  round 
the  germen  come  out  fix  (hort  Hamina  which  fpread 
afunder,  terminated  by  oblong  proffrate  fummits. 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to.  a  roundifh  three-cor¬ 
nered  capfule  having  three  cells,  which  are  filled  with 
roundifh  feeds.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  July. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Byzantium,  and  was 
introduced  here  about  the  year  1590.  The  root  of 
this  is  large,  folid,  and  of  a  purpiifh  colour,  from 
which  come  out  five  or  fix  leaves  which  lie  on  the 
ground  •,  they  are  above  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch 
broad  •,  they  are  keeled,  channelled,  and  of  a  lucid 
green  •,  between  thefe  arife  two,  three,  or  four  pur- 
plifh  Halks  about  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  fuflain- 
ing  toward  the  top  five  or  fix  Star-flowers,  which 
come  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  Halk  ;  they  are 
of  a  Violet  blue  colour,  having  a  prominent  germen 
in  the  center,  fupporting  a  (lender  Hyle,  and  attended 
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by  fix  (lender  Hamina  terminated  by  purple  fummits. 
It  flowers  in  April,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  June. 

The  fixth  fort  is  commonly  known  in  the  gardens  by 
the  title  of  early  Harry  Hyacinth.  There  are  two 

varieties  of  this,  one  with' a  deep  blue,  and  the  other 

,  >  ' 

with  a  white  flower  •,  thefe  grow  naturally  in  fome 
parts  of  France  and  Germany.  The  roots  are  folid, 
roundifh,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  nutmeg,  from 
which  comes  out  a  (lender  channelled  Halk  about  fix 
inches  hfgh,  having  generally  two  leaves  near  the 
bottom,  one  fituated  above  the  other,  which  embrace 
the  Halk  with  their  bafe  ;  thefe  are  about  fix  inches 
long,  and  almoH  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad, 
channelled,  and  of  a  bright  green.  The  flowers  are 
thinly  placed  toward  the  top  of  the  Halk  ;  the  lower 
ones  have  foot-ftalks  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  but 
thofe  of  the  others  fhorten  gradually  to  the  top  ;  they 
are  compofed  of  fix  petals  fpreading  open  in  form  of 
a  Har,  having  a,  turgid  germen  in  the  center,  fup¬ 
porting  a  fhort  Hyle,  attended  by  fix  Hamina,  which 
in  the  blue  flowers  are  of  the  fame  colour,  and  thofe 
in  the  white  flowers  are  white.  The  flowers  appear 
in  March,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  three-corner¬ 
ed  capfules  having  three  cells,  filled  with  brownifh 
feeds. 

The  feventh  fort  is  the  fmall  autumnal  Harry  Hya¬ 
cinth,  which  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  particularly  on  St.  Vincent’s  Rock  near  Brifiol, 
at  the  Lizard  Point  in  Cornwall,  and  upon  Black- 
heath  in  Kent  •,  this  hath  a  round,  white,  bulbous  root, 
from  which  come  forth  a  few  rulhy  leaves  about  fix 
inches  long.  In  the  center  of  thefe  arife  one  or  two 
(lender  Halks  about  fix  or  feven  inches  high,  naked, 
and  fufiaining  a  fmall  corymbus  of  floWers  at  the 
top,  which  are  fmall,  fiar-pointed,  and  of  a  pale 
blue  colour  *,  thefe  appear  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  at  which  time  the  leaves  come  out,  and  conti¬ 
nue  growing  all  the  winter,  and  in  the  fpring  they 
die  away. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  ;  this  hath  an  oblong,  white,  bulbous  root,  from 
which  come  out  five  or  fix  leaves  a  foot  long,  and 
half  an  inch  broad,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  a  little  keel¬ 
ed.  The  flower-Halk  rifes  nine  or  ten  inches  high, 
is  firm,  and  fufiains  many  Harry  flowers  at  the  top, 
difpofed  in  a  loofe  panicle,  each  Handing  upon  a 
pretty  long  foot-ftalk  which  is  eredt,  but  the  flower 
nods  on  one  fide  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  blue  Violet  coj 
lour,  having  a  prominent  germen,  which  afterward 
turns  to  a  three-cornered  capfule  having  three  cells, 
filled  with  roundifh  feeds.  It  flowers  in  May. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  hath  a 
folid,  white,  bulbous  root,  from  which  rife  feveral 
leaves  like  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  The  Halk  rifes 
ten  or  eleven  inches  high,  and  is  terminated  by  a  co¬ 
nical  racemus  of  flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep  purple 
colour.  This  fort  flowers  in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  July. 

The  tenth  fort  has  a  very  large  bulbous  root,  from 
which  come  out  feveral  leaves  which  at  firH  are  up¬ 
right,  but  afterward  bend  toward  the  earth  5  they 
are  of  a  thick  fubHance  and  keeled  •,  they  are  of  a 
lucid  green,  and  when  broken  .yield  downy  threads  ; 
they  are  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  more  than  an 
inch  broad.  Between  the  leaves  ariles  the  flower- 
Halk,  which  is  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  round,  firm, 
and  naked,  fufiaining  at  the  top  a  large  clufier  of 
flowers,  which  are  gathered  into  an  hemifpherical 
corymbus :  thefe  have  fix  petals  which  fpread  open 
in  form  of  a  Har  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
have  blue  bottoms,  and  a  dark  blue  vein  running 
lengthwife  in  the  middle  of  each  petal.  I  his  flowers 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  produces  feeds  which  ri¬ 
pen  in  Augufi. 

There  is  another  fort  of  this  which  grows  naturally 
in  the  Levant,  whofe  leaves  are  fhaped  liked  thofe  of 
the  Peruvian  Hyacinth,  but  are  longer,  and  Hand 
ereft  •,  this  propagates  very  fafi  by  offsets,  but  never 
flowers  here.  I  have  kept  the  roots  in  all  fitua- 

tions- 
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tions  more  than  thirty  years,  and  have  not  feen  one 
flower. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  hardy,  and  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  or  offsets,  the  latter  being  the  more 
expeditious  way  is  generally  pradtifed.  The  roots  may 
be  tranfplanted  after  the  leaves  are  decayed,  but,  if 
they  are  removed  after  they  have  put  out  new  fibres, 
they  rarely  fucceed,  at  leaft  they  wul  not  flowei  the 
following  fpring  •,  they  may  be  treated  in  every  refped 
like  the  ordinary  kinds  of  Hyacinths. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  leeds,  they  fhould  be  fown 
in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  either  in  (hallow 
boxes  or  pans  in  the  lame  manner  as  has  oeen  befoie 
dire&ed  for  Hyacinths,  to  which  the  reader  is  defired 
to  turn,  to  avoid  repetition. 

SC  L  AREA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  179.  tab.  82.  Sal¬ 
via.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  36.  [This  plant  is  fo  called  of 
«7x.Afpi?,  hard,  becaufe  it  has  a  hard  and  dry  ftalk.] 
Clary,  in  French,  Toute-bonne. 

The  Characters  are, 

T'he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  tubulous ,  of  one  leaf , 
which  widens  at  the  top ,  and  has  five  a  i(te  points  at  the 
brim  ■,  it  is  of  the  lip  kind ,  with  one  petal  having  a 
crooked  tube ,  which  enlarges  at  the  chaps ,  where  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  lips ;  the  upper  lip  is  ere  ft  and  arched ,  the 
under  lip  is  cut  into  three  figments ,  the  middle  one  being 
largeft  and  hollowed  like  a  fpoon  it  has  but  two  ftami- 
na  which  appear ,  and  are  Jituated  under  the  upper  lip , 
terminated  by  oblong  ere  hi  fummits ,  and  a  four-pointed 
germen ,  fupporting  a  forked  ftyle  longer  than  the  upper 
lip ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  ftigma.  'The  germen  afterward 
become  four  roundijh  feeds  which  ripen  in  the  empalement. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion  of 
Linnseus’s  fecond  clafs,  which  includes  thole  plants 
whole  flowers  have  two  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

And  he  has  joined  this  genus,  and  alfo  the  Hormi- 
num  to  the  Salvia,  the  charadlers  of  each  agreeing  fo 
well  as  to  admit  of  their  being  joined  •,  but  in  a  book 
of  gardening  it  would  not  be  fo  well  underftood, 
which  has  occafloned  my  feparating  them  again. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sclarea  ( Vulgaris )  foliis  rugofis  cordatis  oblongis 
villofis  ferratis,  brafteis  floribus  calyce  longioribus 
concavis  acuminatis.  Clary  with  roughs  oblong ,  heart- 
fhaped ,  flawed  leaves ,  and  the  bradlea  among  the  flowers 
concave ,  pointed ,  and  longer  than  the  empalement.  Scla¬ 
rea.  Tab.  Icon.  373.  Common  Clary. 

2.  Sclarea  (. /Ethiopis )  folis  oblongis  erofis  lanatis,  ver- 
ticillis  lanatis.  Clary  with  oblong ,  hairy ,  eaten ,  woolly 
leaves ,  and  the  whorls  of  the  flowers  covered  with  down. 
Sclarea  vulgaris  lanuginofo  ampliflimo  folio.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  179.  Common  woolly  Clary  with  the  largeft 

leaf. 

3.  Sclarea  (. Lufltanica )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  dentato- 
ferratis  tomentofis,  verticillis  lanatis  feflilibus.  Clary 
with  oblonr  oval  leaves  which  are  woolly  and  indented 
like  a  flaw*  and  woolly  whorls  of  flowers  fitting  clofi  to 
the  ftalk.  Sclarea  Lufltanica  glutinofa,  ampliflimo 
folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  179.  Clammy  Portugal  Clary  with 

a  very  large  leaf. 

4  Sclarea  ( Pratenfls )  foliis  cordato-oblongis  crenatis 
fummis  amplexicaulibus,  verticillis  fubnudis,  corol- 
larum  galeis  glutinofls.  Clary  with  oblong ,  heart-fhaped , 
crenated  leaves ,  thofi  on  the  top  embracing  the  ftalk ,  al- 
moft  naked  whorls ,  and  the  helmet  of  the  flower  glutinous. 
Sclarea  pratenfls,  foliis  ferratis,  flore  caeruleo.  Tourn. 
Inft.  1 80.  Meadow  Clary  with  flawed  leaves  and  a  blue 
flower. 

4  Sclarea  ( Syriaca )  foliis  lanceolatis  obfolete  crenatis 
J’  fubtus  tomentofis,  verticillis  minoribus  fubnudis. 
Clary  with  ftp  ear -Jh  aped  leaves  which  are  flight  ly  crenated , 
and  woolly  on  their  under  fide ,  and  very  flmall  whorls  of 
flowers  which  are  almofl  naked.  Sclaiea  Syriaca,  flore 
caeruleo.  Tourn.  Inft.  180.  Syrian  Clary  with  a  blue 
flower. 

6.  Sclarea  ( Nemerofa )  foliis  cordato-oblongis  crenatis 
glabris,  floribus  verticillato-fpicatis.  Clary  with  oblong, 
"heart-fhaped ,  crenated ,  fmooth  leaves,  and  fpiked  whorl- 
ed  flowers.  Sclarea  folio  falviae  minor,  five  glabra. 
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Tourn.  Inft.  180.  Smaller  Clary  with  a  flmoocth  3are 
leaf. 

7.  Sclarea  (. Sylveftris )  foliis  cordato-lanceolatis  acutis, 
bradteis  coloratis,  flore  brevioribus.  Clary  with  heart-  ; 
flhaped  acute-pointed  leaves ,  and  coloured  braftea  which  j 
are  flloortcr  than  the  flower.  Sclarea  folio  ial  viae  major, 
vel  maculata.  Tourn.  Inft.  180.  Clary  with  a  greater , 
or  ftpet ted  Sage  leaf. 

8.  Sclarea  ( Ceratophylla )  foliis  rugofis  pinnatifldis  la-  1 
natis,  verticillis  fummis  fterilibus.  Clary  with  rough , 
wing-printed,  woolly  leaves ,  whofle  upper  whorls  are 
barren.  Sclarea  rugofo  verrucol'o  &  laciniato  folio. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  180.  Clary  with  rough ,  war  to f 
cut  leaves. 

9.  Sclarea  ( Indie  a)  foliis  cordatis  acute  crenatis,  fum¬ 
mis  fefftiibus,  verticillis  fubnudis  remotiflimis.  Clary 
with  heart-Jhdped  leaves  which  are  fharply  crenated,  thofi 
on  the  top  fitting  clofle  to  the  ftalks ,  and  naked  whorls 
placed  far  aflunder,  Sclarea  Indica,  floribus  varrega- 
tis.  Tourn.  Inft.  179.  Indian  Clary  with  variegated 
flowers. 

10.  Sclarea  ( Orientals )  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis, 
ferratis,  fummis  feflilibus,  floribus  verticillato-fpica- 
tis.  Clary  with  fpear-floaped,  acute-pointed,  flawed  leaves, 
the  upper  one  fitting  clofi  to  the  ftalks,  and  fpiked  whorl- 
ed  flowers.  Sclarea  Orientalis,  folio  betonicse  acutif- 
ftmo,  coma  purpurafeente.  Tourn.  Cor.  10.  Eaftern 
Clary  with  an'  acute  Bet  ony  leaf,  and  a  purplifh  top. 

11.  Sclarea  ( Glutinofa )  foliis  cordato-fagittatis  ferratis 
acutis  .Clary  with  heart-fhaped  crenated  leaves  which  are 
acutely  flawed.  Horminum  luteum  glutinofum.  C.B.P. 
238.  Yellows  glutinous  Clary. 

12.  Sclarea  ( Tuber  of  a )  foliis  cordato-ovatis  rugofis  to¬ 
mentofis,  calycibus  hifpidis,  radice  tuberola.  Clary 
with  oval,  heart-fhaped,  rough ,  woolly  leaves,  prickly 
empalement s ,  and  a  tuberous  root.  Sclarea  afphodeli 
radice.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  179.  Clary  with  an  Afpho- 
del  root. 

13.  Sclarea  ( Tomentofa )  foliis  haftato-triangularibus 
obfolete  crenatis,  caule  tomentofo  paniculato.  Clary 
with  triangular  halbert-pointed  leaves  which  are  fiightly 
crenated ,  and  a  woolly  paniculated  ftalk.  Sclarea  folio 
triangulari,  caule  tomentofo.  Tourn.  Inft.  180.  Clary 
with  a  triangular  leaf  and  a  woolly  ftalk. 

14.  Sclarea  (Mexicana)  foliis  obtufis  erofis,  ftaminibus 
corolla  duplo  longioribus.  Prod.  Leyd.  309.  Clary 
with  obtufle  bitten  leaves,  and  ftamina  twice  the  length  of 
the  petal  of  the  flower.  Sclarea  Mexicana  altiflima,  fa¬ 
cie  heliotropii.  Hort.  Elth.  339.  Tallejb  Mexican  Cl  cry , 
with  the  appearance  of  Turnflol. 

15.  Sclarea  {Argent ea)  foliis  dentato-angulatis  lanatis, 
verticillis  fummis  fterilibus,  bradteis  concavis.  Scla¬ 
rea  with  angular ,  indented,  woolly  leaves,  concave  brac- 
tea,  and  the  upper  whorls  of  flowers  barren.  /Ethiopis 
tota  argentea  Cretica  lanuginoia.  Hort.  Carrol.  JEthi- 
opis  with  filvery  woolly  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  but  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  European  gardens,  both  for  the  j 
kitchen  and  fhops ;  it  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  pe- 
rifties  after  it  has  borne  feeds.  The  lower  leaves  of 
this  are  large,  rough,  and  wrinkled  ;  they  are  oblong 
and  heart-fhaped  ;  in  good  ground  they  are  ieven  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  four  broad  at  their  bafe,  end-  1 
ing  in  blunt  points,  and  are  fawed  on  their  edges. 
The  ftalks  are  large,  four-cornered,  and  clammy  s 
they  rife  about  wo  feet  high,  and  are  garnilhed  at 
bottom  with  leaves  of  the  fame  fhape,  but  fmaller ; 
they  fend  out  fmail  fide  branches  which  areoppofite, 
as  are  alfo  the  leaves  •,  the  flowers  are  difpofed  m 
large  loofe  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  - 
placed  in  whorls  round  them,  and  are  of  a  pale  blue 
colour,  having  two  fhort,  hollow,  acute-pointed 
leaves  under  each,  which  are  thin,  and  of  a  whkiih 
colour.  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  divided  in-  i 
to  two  parts  or  lips,  the  upper  ending  in  three,  and  ' 
the  under  in  two  fpiculse.  The  upper  lip"  of  the  •. 
flower  (lands  eredl  it  is  long,  and  arched  at  the  top,  j 
under  which  is  the  ftyle  which  is  nearly  of  the  fame  j 
length,  and  the  two  ftamina,  which  are  fliorter,.  fit  1 
0  clofe  I 
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lofe  to  the  ftyle.  After  the  flowers  are  paft,  the 
mermen  turn  to  four  roundifh  feeds,  which  ripen  in 
he  empalement.  The  whole  plant  has  a  very  ftrong 
cent  •,  it  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ri- 
)en  in  September. 

t  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
he  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
hey  fhould  be  either  tranfplanted  into  beds,  or  if  a 
a rae  quantity  is  required,  they  may  be  planted  in  an 
>pen  fpot  of  ground  in  rows  two  feet  afunder,  and 
^ne  foot  diftance  in  the  rows.  After  the  plants  have 
aken  root,  they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  The  winter  and  fpring 
following  the  leaves,  which  are  the  only  part  ufed, 
will  be  in  perfection,  and  in  the  fummer  they  will  run 
up  to  flower,  and  after  they  have  ripened  their  feeds 
decay,  fo  that  there  fhould  be  annually  young  plants 
raifed  for  ufe.  It  will  thrive  upon  almoft  any  foil  that 
is  not  very  wet,  for  in  moift  ground  the  plants  fre¬ 
quently  rot  in  winter. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Iftria  and  Dalma¬ 
tia  •,  there  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  very 
broad  leaves  which  are  but  (lightly  indented  on  the 
fides,  the  other  has  longer  leaves  which  are  deeply 
jagged.  The  leaves  of  both  forts  are  of  a  thick  fub- 
ftance,  and  very  woolly,  efpecially  on  their  under 
fide  •,  their  upper  fides  are  rugged  and  wrinkled  like 
the  firft  fort,  and  have  feveral  longitudinal  veins, 
which  diverge  from  the  midrib.  The  (talks  are  fquare, 
and  rife  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
branches  by  pairs  oppofite,  which  are  garnifhed  in  the 
firft  with  entire,  oval,  acute-pointed  leaves,  which 
embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe,  but  thofe  of  the 
other  are  long,  narrow,  and  have  feveral  deep  inden¬ 
tures  on  their  edges.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
and  branches  are  garnifhed  with  fpikes  of  flowers  in 
whorls  •,  under  each  of  thefe  whorls,  are  two  hollow 
green  leaves  which  are  fhorter  than  the  empalements 
of  the  flowers  •,  thefe  empalements  are  divided  into 
two  lips,  the  upper  ending  in  three,  and  the  under 
in  two  fpiculas.  The  under  lip  or  beard  of  the  flow¬ 
er  is  white,  and  the  helmet  or  galea  is  of  a  pale  blue 
colour.  This  fort  flowers  and  perfe&s  its  feeds  at  the 
fame  time  as  the  firft,  and  perifhes  foon  after ;  it  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft. 

The  third  fort  has  fome  refemblance  of  the  fecond, 
but  the  leaves  are  larger,  very  woolly,  and  glutinous 
they  are  oblong,  oval,  deeply  indented  in  fnarp  points, 
and  end  with  very  acute  points  The  ftalks  are  wool¬ 
ly,  four-cornered,  and  rife  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
high,  fending  out  fide  branches  by  pairs ;  thefe  ter¬ 
minate  in  loofe  fpikes  pf  whorled  flowers  which  are 
white,  and  the  whorls  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
other  forts.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about  the  fame  time 
as  the  former,  and  the  plants  foon  after  decay ;  it 
grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  alfo  in  Syria  ;  it  is 
propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  France 
and  Germany  :  it  is  generally  found  in  meadows  and 
rich  paftures  j  this  has  a  perennial  root,  compofed  of 
many  ftrong  ligneous  fibres,  from  which  come 
out  many  oblong  heart-fhaped  leaves  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  whofe  furfaces  are  rough  they  are  crenated 
on  their  edges,  and  ftand  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks.  The  ftalks  rife  three  feet  high  ;  they  are  four- 
cornered,  and  their  lower  parts  are  garnifhed  with 
leaves  whofe  bafe  embrace  them  •,  the  flowers  grow 
in  long  whorled  fpikes  at  the  top  ;  they  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  former  forts,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue 
colour,  having  fcarce  any  fmall  leaves  under  the 
whorls.  This  flowers  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  July  *,  it  is  propagated  by  feeds,  but 
the  roots  continue  long. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  j  this  is  an 
abiding  plant,  whofe  roots  run  deep  in  the  ground. 
Tfie  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped  i  the  lower  ones  are  about 
four  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  in  the 
middle  •,  they  are  crenated  on  their  edges,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  woolly  on  their  under  fide.  The  ftalks  are  (lender, 
ftiff,  and  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high  j  they  are  gar- 
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nifhed  with  fmaller  leaves  of  the  fame  fhape,  fet  on  by 
pairs  *,  the  flowers  grow  in  fmall  whorls,  difpofed  in 
loofe  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  fmall, 
blue,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  This 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn  ;  it  is 
propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the  other 
,  forts. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fides  of  high¬ 
ways  about  Vienna  and  all  over  Hungary  this  has 
an  abiding  root,  fending  out  many  lrnooth  leaves  about 
the  fize  and  fhape  of  thofe  of  broad-leaved  Sage,  but 
are  indented  on  their  edges.  The  ftalks  are  (lender, 
four-cornered,  and  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high  toward 
the  bottom  *,  they  are  garnifhed  with  fmaller  leaves ; 
the  upper  parts  are  garnifhed  with  fpiked  final! 
whorls  of  blue  flowers  which  appear  in  June,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  Auguft.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  wtiy  as  the  firft  fort,  but 
the  roots  will  continue  feveral  years. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria  and  Bohe¬ 
mia  ;  this  has  an  abiding  root,  from  which  come  out 
many  heart  fpear-fhaped  leaves  about  four  inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  j  they  are  crenated 
on  their  edges,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  have 
many  white  fpots  difperfed  on  their  lurface.  The 
ftalks  are  thick,  four-cornered,  and  rife  near  three 
feet  high,  garnifhed  below  with  leaves  by  pairs  fitting 
clofe  to  the  ftalks,  but  their  upper  parts  have  long 
loofe  fpikes  of  flowers  in  fmall  whorls,  whofe  bratteas 
are  coloured.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft  j  it  is  propagated  by  feeds  as  the  for¬ 
mer  forts. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  •,  this  is  a 
biennial  plant,  which  dies  after  it  has  borne  feeds.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  very  thick  and  woolly  ;  they  are 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  narrow  and  wing-pointed, 
being  cut  into  obtufe  fegments  nearly  oppofite  on 
their  fides,  almoft  to  the  midrib,  fomewhat  like  a 
ftag’s-horn  in  fhape  ;  thefe  fpread  flat  on  the  ground. 
The  ftalk  rifes  more  than  a  foot  high  •,  it  is  thick,  lour- 
cornered,  and  very  woolly,  fending  out  branches  by 
pairs,  and  is  garnifhed  with  narrow  long  leaves  placed 
by  pairs  at  each  joint,  which  are  fawed  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  whorled  fpikes, 
but  thofe  are  barren  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are 
white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fourth  fort.  This 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  Auguft ;  it 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
firft  fort,  but  fhould  have  a  dry  foil,  otherwife  the 
plants  are  apt  to  rot  in  winter. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  but  is  hardy 
enough  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  England.  The  root 
of  this  will  abide  feveral  years  in  a  dry  foil  •,  the  lower 
leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  acutely  crenated  on  their 
edo;es,  and  of  a  thick  confidence  •,  they  are  feven  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  four  broad  at  their  bafe,  where 
they  are  eared.  The  ftalk  is  four-cornered,  and  rifes  v 
four  feet  high,  having  two  or  three  pair  of  fmaller 
leaves  on  the  lower  part,  which  ftand  oppofite  at 
the  joints.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  for  the  length 
of  two  feet,  is  garnifhed  with  whorls  of  flowers  which 
ftand  two  or  three  inches  diftance  from  each  other, 
having  no  leaves  under  the  whorls.  The  empale¬ 
ment  of  the  flower  is  hairy  and  blunt ;  the  galea  or 
helmet  of  the  flower  is  arched,  ere£t,  and  blue,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  blue  point  •,  the  two  fide  fegments  of 
the  under  lip  are  of  a  Violet  colour ;  the  middle  feg- 
ment,  which  is  indented  at  the  point  is  white,  and 
curioufly  fpotted  with  Violet  on  the  inude ;  the  two 
fide  indentures  turn  yellow  before  the  flower  drops. 
When  the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen  turn  to  four  large 
roundifh  feeds  which  ripen  in  the  empalement.  Fhis 
fort  flowers  in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July  ;  it  is 
propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  where 
it  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort,  who  fent  the 
feeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris  •,  this  hath  a  per¬ 
ennial  root,  from  which  come  out  many  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  about  four  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a 
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half  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
iawed  on  their  edges,  and  ending  in  acute  points.  _ 
The  ftalks  rife  three  feet  high,  fending  out  branches 
by  pairs  their  whole  length  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
leaves  by  pairs,  which  toward  the  top  lit  dole  to  the 
{talk.  The  Rowers  grow  in  whorled  ipikes  at  the 
top,  having  no  leaves  under  them ;  they  are  final], 
of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and  the  top  of  the  fpike  is 
terminated  with  very  deep  blue  flowers,  which  are 
barren-,  thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
feeds  which  ripen  in  September.  It  is  propagated  by 
feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  forts,  and  the 
roots  will  abide  many  years. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  land  both 
in  Germany  and  Italy  ;  this  hath  an  abiding  root,  com- 
pofed  of  ftrong  ligneous  fibres.  The  leaves  are 
heart-lhaped  and  pointed  like  a  halbert ;  they  are  four 
inches  long,  and  three  broad  at  their  bafe,  of  a  pale 
yellowifn  green  colour,  and  fawed  on  their  edges, 
Handing  upon  foot-ftalks  three  or  four  inches  long. 
The  ftalks  are  ftrong,  four-cornered,  and  rife  near 
four  feet  high  ;  they  are  garnifhed  below  with  fmaller 
leaves,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  clofely  let 
with  whorls  of  large  yellow  flowers,  which  appear 
in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in 
Auguft.  The  whole  plant  is  very  clammy,  and  has 
a  ftrong  fcent  fomewhat  like  the  firll  fpecies ;  this  is 
propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the  other 
forts ;  it  is  very  hardy,  and  will  continue  feveral 
years,  and  may  be  increafed  by  parting  of  the  roots 
in  autumn. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  has 
large  lwelling  roots  like  dugs,  br  thole  of  the  Piony, 
from  which  arife  many  oval  heart-lhaped  leaves  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  ;  they  are  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
and  almoft  four  broad  at  their  bafe,  where  they  are 
eared ;  they  have  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  and  are 
hairy  ;  their  edges  are  indented  and  a  little  wrinkled. 
Between  thefe  arife  ftrong  four-cornered  ftalks  about 
four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves  placed  oppofite. 
The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  garnilhed  with  loofe 
fpikes  of  whorled  flowers,  of  a  purple  colour,  which 
appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ri¬ 
pen  in  autumn.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  other  forts,  and  the  roots  will  conti¬ 
nue  feveral  years. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary 
Iflands ;  this  hath  a  perennial  fhrubby  ftalk  which 
riles  five  or  fix  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches 
which  are  covered  with  a  flocky  down,  and  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  halbert-fhaped  triangular  leaves  three 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  at 
their  bafe,  where  are  two  acute  angular  ears  ;  they  are 
placed  oppofite,  Handing  upon  long  woolly  foot- 
ftalks.  The  top  of  the  ftalk  branches  out  in  many 
foot-ftalks,  forming  a  fort  of  panicle.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  are  ranged  in  whorled 
fpikes,  having  two  fmall  leaves  under  each  whorl. 
This  plant  flowers  from  June  to  autumn,  but  rarely 
produces  any  feeds  here.  It  is  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  which  may  be  planted  any  time  in  fiummer ; 
if  thefe  are  planted  in  a  bed  of  foft  loamy  earth,  and 
covered  clofe  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs,  obfervincr  to 
fliade  them  from  the  fun,  and  refrefh  them  with  water 
as  they  may  require  it,  they  will  take  root  very  freely, 
then  they  muft  be  inured  to  the  open  air  ;  after 
they  have  put  out  good  roots,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall 
pot  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  placing  them  in  the 
fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  may 
be  placed  among  other  hardy  kinds  of  green-houfe 
plants  in  a  fheltered  fituation  till  Odtober,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  fhelter  before  hard  froft  comes 
on  ;  but  as  they  only  require  protedtion  from  hard 
froft,  i'o  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as  pofiible 
in  mild  weather. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Mexico  ; 
this  rifts  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  fending  out  {lender  four-cornered  branches, 
of  a  purplifh  colour,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves 
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which  are  pointed  at  both  ends  and  fawed  on  thei 
edges  they  have  long  (lender  foot-ftalks,  are  thin 
of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  hairy  on  their  under  ftcf 
The  flowers  grow  in  clofe  thick  fpikes  at  the  end  o 
the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  ap 
pear  in  winter,  fo  make  a  pretty  variety  in  the  o-reen 
houfe  at  that  feafon.  This  plant  never  produces  feed 
in  England,  fo  it  is  only  propagated  by  cuttings,  whicl 
may  be  planted  during  any  of  the  fummer  months ' 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  fort ;  and  the  plant- 
may  be  treated  afterward  in  the  fame  wav,  with  th; 
difference,  which  is,  to  give  it  a  dry  fituation  in  win 
ter,  for  the  young  fhoots  are  very  apt  to  grow  mould) 
upon  being  in  a  damp  air. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  alfc 
in  the  Archipelago.  This  hath  an  abiding  root,  which 
in  dry  foils  will  live  feveral  years ;  the  Eaves  are  oval 
of  a  thick  confidence,  and  are  very  woolly,  havino-  fe. 
veral  irregular  indentures  on  their  borders ;  the  ftalk 
riles  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fending  out  two  or 
four  branches  near  the  bottom,  which  grow  ereft 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  pretty  large  whorls  of  white 
flowers,  which  appear  in  June  ;  thofe  whorls  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftalks  are  fruitful,  but  toward 
the  top  they  are  barren  ;  the  feeds  of  the  fruitful 
flowers  will  ripen  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  which 
fhould  be  then  gathered,  otherwife  they  will  drop. 
This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
the  beginning  of  April,  in  a  dry  or  rubbilhy  foil, 
where  the  plants  will  live  through  the  winter  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  fecond  year  will  produce  flowers 
and  feeds. 

There  are  fome  other  forts  of  lefs  note,  which  are  pre- 
ferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety ;  but 
thofe  here  mentioned  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  large 
gardens,  where,  if  they  are  intermixed  among  other 
large  growing  plants,  they  will  afford  a  pretty  vari¬ 
ety,  elpecially  the  fifth,  eighth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
forts,  which  produce  long  fpikes  of  beautiful  flowers,' 
and  continue  a  long  time  in  flower.  The  flowers  of 
the  eleventh  fort  are  ufed  in  Holland,  to  give  a  fla¬ 
vour  to  the  Rhenifli  wines,  which  are  brewed  at  Dordt.! 
All  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  fowingof  their! 
feeds  upon  a  bed  of  frelh  earth  in  March  or  April ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  Ihould  be 
tranfplanted  into  beds  of  frdh  earth  about  eight 
inches  afunder,  obferving  to  v/ater  them  until  they 
have  taken  root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no 
farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  until 
Michaelmas,  when  they  flhould  be  tranfplanted  into 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  placing  them 
at  a  large  diftance,  for  they  fpread  pretty  far  pro¬ 
vided  the  foil  be  good.  If  fo,  they  Ihould  be  planted 
eight  or  ten  feet  diftant,  being  intermixed  with  other; 
plants.  Some  of  thefe  forts  will  endure  feveral  years,  j 
provided  they' are  planted  on  a  frefh  foil,  not  over 
moift  or  rich. 

SCLERANTHUS,  German  Knot-Grafs,  or  an¬ 
nual  Knawel. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  grow  na-  j 
turally  wild  in  England,  fo  are  rarely  admitted  into 
gardens,  therefore  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with 
any  farther  account  of  them. 

SCOLYMUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  480.  tab.  273.  Lin.; 
Gen.  Plant.  922.  The  Golden  Thiftle ;  in  French, . 
Epine  Jaune. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  flower  convpofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets , . 
included  in  an  oval  imbricated  empalement ,  having  many ) 
loofe  Jharp-pointed  f cables.  The  florets  are  tongue  fijctyed ,1 
of  one  petal ,  which  is  torn  and  flightly  indented  in  five  | 
parts.  ' They  have  five  floort  hair-like  flamina ,  terminated  by  | 
tubulous  fummits.  The  germen  is  fituated  under  the  floret ,  \ 
fupporting  a  fender  flyle  longer  than  the  flamina ,  crowned  J 
by  two  reflexed  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  jj 
a  flngle  feed ,  which  is  oblong ,  triangular ,  and  ripens  in  8 
the  empalement ,  the  feeds  being  feparated  by  plain ,  round- 1 
fl\  indented  chaff.  ’  I 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of  i 
Linnsms’s  nineteenth  dais,  which  contains  thole  plants  $ 
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w  hofc  flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  fruitful 
florets,  and  the  ftamina  and  ftyle  are  connected. 

The  Species  are, 

Scolymus  ( Maculatus )  foliis  margine  attenuates.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  813.  Golden  Thiftle  with  leaves  which  are 
'  thinner  on  the  borders.  Scolymus  chryfanthemus  an- 
i  nuus.  Aft.  Reg.  Par.  1 1  r.  Annual  Golden  Thiftle. 
Scolymus  ( Iiifpanicus )  foliis  margine  incrafiatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  813.  Golden  Thiftle  with  leaves  which  are 
•  thicker  cn  the  borders.  Scolymus  chryfanthemus.  C. 
B.  P.  384-  Golden  .’Thiftle. 

Thefirft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  in  Italy  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  riles  with 
a  branching  (talk  four  or  five  feet  high,  that  have  two 
|  leafy  wings  running  along  the  Aides  from  joint  to 
'  joint  *,  thefe  are  fcollopped  and  indented  ;  the  borders 
of  thefe  are  thinner  than  the  other  parts,  and  are  arm¬ 
ed  all  the  way  with  very  fharp  fpines ;  at  each  joint 
are  placed  ft  iff  leaves,  which  are  jagged  and  armed 
with  ftrong  fpines ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green  ,  and  fit 
dole  to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalks  inclofed  in  leafy  involucrums,  which 
are  longer  than  the  flowers,  and  are  armed  with  very 
ftrong  fpines  •,  within  thefe  are  fcaly  empalements, 
which  lie  over  each  other  like  the  feales  of  filh,  and 
are  armed  with  fhort  fpines.  The  flowers  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  golden  florets,  which  do  not  appear 
till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  July  ;  and  unlels  the 
autumn  proves  warm  and  dry,  the  feeds  do  not  ripen 
in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  fpring  up  ma¬ 
ny  thick  ftalks  that  rife  about  three  feet  high,  branch¬ 
ing  out  on  the  Aides  the  whole  length,  and  are  gar- 
niffied  with  ftiff  jagged  leaves,  whofe  borders  are 
thicker  than  the  other  part,  and  are  armed  with  fpines 
like  the  former  fort ;  the  ftalks  have  leafy  borders 
as  the  other,  which  are  ftrongly  armed  with  fpines. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks, 
and  are  Ihapecl  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort.  Thefe 
appear  in  July,  and  if  the  feafon  proves  warm  and 
dry,  they  will  be  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in 
autumn. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  March  or  April,  on  a  bed  of  frefti  undunged  earth, 
in  an  open  fituation  •,  and  when  the  plants  are  come 
4  up',  they  fhould  be  kept  clear  from  weeds ;  and  where 
-  they  grow  too  clofe,  fome  of  them  ftiould  be  pulled 
i  out,  fo  as  to  leave  thofe  which  are  defigned  to  remain 
•!  about  two  feet  afunder.*  This  is  all  the  culture  which 
thefe  plants  require,  for  as  they  fend  forth  tap-roots 
they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well,  therefore  they 
muft  be  fown  where  they  are  to  remain  and  if  they 
are  kept  clear  from  weeds,- they  v/ill  thrive  very  well, 
and  when  the  feafon  proves  dry,  will  perfeft  their  feeds 
in  autumn  ;  but  in  wet  feafons  they  rarely  ever  pro¬ 
duce  good  feeds  in  England,  which  renders  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  continue  the  fpecies,  without  procuring  frefti 
feeds  from  abroad. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferred  by  thofe  perfons  who  are 
curious  in  botany  for  variety’s  fake,  but  are  rarely 
planted  in  other  gardens. 

C  O  P  A  R I  A.  Sweet- weed,  or  Wild  Liquorice. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  empalement  of  one  leaf  which  is  concave ,  and 
divided  into  four  Jlender  rough  fegments.  The  flower  is 
of  cne  petal ,  which  fpreads  open ,  is  concave ,  and  divided 
!  into  flour  fegments ,  which  are  equal ,  obtufe ,  and  bearded : 
it  hath  four  awl-Jhaped ftamina  which  are  equal  and  floor  ter 
than  the  petal ,  terminated  by  fimple  fmvmits  ;  and  a  co¬ 
nical  germen  fupporting  an  awl-Jhaped  ftyle  longer  than  the 
corolla ,  crowned  by  an  acute  ftigma  •,  the  germen  becomes 
,  an  oblong  oval-pointed  capfule  with  one  cell ,  filled  with 
oblong  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  at  prefent  in  England, 
viz. 

.  Scopari a  (. Dulcis )  foliis  terms,  ftoribus  peduncula- 
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tis.  Lin.  Sp.  168.  Sweet  IVeed  with  three  leaves  fur- 
rounding  the  ftalks ,  and  flowers  upon  foot -ftalks.  Vero¬ 
nica  fruticola  erefto  dulci  hexangulari  caule.  Sloan. 
Hill.  1.  p.  195.  Shrubby  erebl  Speedwell,  with  an  hexan- 
lar  ftalk. 

This  plant  in  Europe  is  generally  an  annual,  for  af¬ 
ter  it  has  ripened  its  feeds  it  dies.  It  hath  an  hexan- 
gular  ftalk  which  rifes  near  two  feet  high,  fending 
out  many  branches  whicn  are  garniftied  with  three 
leaves  placed  round  at  each  joint  •,  thefe  are  about  an 
inch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  fawed  on 
their  edges,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour  5  the  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  at  each  joint. 
Handing  upon  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  final],  white,  and 
their  petals  have  bearded  threads  on  their  edges ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  capfules  having  one  cell,  open¬ 
ing  with  two  valves,  containing  many  oblong  feeds. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds  which  fhould  be  fown  upon 
a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come 
up  fit  to  remove,  they  Ihould  be  planted  upon  a  frefti 
hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward,  obferving  to  lhade 
and  water  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root  af¬ 
ter  which,  they  ftiould  have  the  air  admitted  to  them 
daily,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  and 
they  muft  be  frequently  refreflied  with  water.  In 
June  they  may  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to 
their  roots,  and  planted  into  open  borders,  where  they 
will  flower,  and  perfect  their  feeds  in  the  autumn,  and 
foon  after  perifti. 

SCORDIUM.  See  Teucrium. 

SCORPIURUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  886.  Scorpi- 
o’ides.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  402.  tab.  226.  [fo  called, 
becaufe  the  hufk  being  wreathed,  jefembles  the  tail 
of  a  dragon :  it  is  by  fome  called  Campoides,  of 
Kotpirn,  a  canker-worm,  and  £»?©■>,  form.]  Caterpil¬ 
lars  •,  in  French,  Chenille. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf  \  and  is  erelf , 
blown  up ,  lightly  ccmprejfed ,  ending  in  five  acute  points. 
The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind  ■,  it  has  a  roundifh 
ftandard  which  is  indented  at  the  pointy  where  it  is  re¬ 
flexed  and  fpreading.  The  wings  are  loofe ,  almoft  oval, 
having  obtufe  appendages.  The  keel  is  halfmoon-Jhaped , 
the  belly  is  gibbous ,  pointed ,  and  erett,  cut  into  two  parts 
below.  It  hath  ten  Jlamina,  nine  joined  and  one  fepar ate, 
terminated  by  J mall  fummits  ■,  and  an  oblong  taper  germen 
a  little  reflexed ,  fupporting  a  rifling  inflexed  Jiyle,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  point  for  a  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oblong ,  taper ,  leathery,  rough,  channelled  pod, 
twifted  in  many  longitudinal  cells  divided  within,  and  on 
the  outfide  contrasted  into  knotty  joints,  each  cell  contain¬ 
ing  one  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clals,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  joined  in  two 
bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scorpiurus  ( Vermiculata )  pedunculis  unifloris,  legu- 
minibus  tedis  undique  fquamis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  744.  Caterpillar  with  one  flower  upon  a  foot-Jlalk, 
and  a  pod  covered  with  obtufe  feales  on  every  fide.  Scor- 
pio'ides  filiqua  crafsa  boelii.  Tourn.  Inft.  402.  Cater¬ 
pillar  with  a  thick  pod. 

2.  Scorpiurus  ( Muricata )  pedunculis  bifloris,  legumi- 
nibus  extrorfum  obtuse  aculeatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  745. 
Caterpillar  with  two  flowers  on  each  foot -ftalk,  and  the 
outfide  of  the  pods  armed  with  blunt  fpines.  Scorpioides 
bupleuri  folio  filiquis  lenibus.  Park.  1117.  Caterpillar 
with  a  Hare' s-ear  leaf  and  a  fnotber  pod. 

3.  Scorpiurus  ( Sulcata )  pedunculis.  iubtrifloris,.  legu- 
minibus  extrorfum  ipinis  diftmdis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp* 
Plant.  745.  Caterpillar  with  foot-ftalks  having  three 
flowers,  and  the  outfide  of  the  pods  armed  with  Jharp  difl 
tinSl  fpines.  Scorpioides  bupleuri  mho.  C.  B.  P.  Ca¬ 
terpillar  with  a  Hare' s-ear  leaf. 

4.  Scorpiurus  ( Subvillofaj  peduncuhs  fubquadrffioris, 
leo-uminibus  extrorfum  fpinis  confertis  acutis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  745-  Caterpillar  with  four  flowers  fometimes 
upon  a  foot-ftalk,  and  the  outfide  of  the  pods  armed  with 
Jharp  fpines  which  grow  in  chflcrs.  Scorpioides  bu¬ 
pleuri 
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t>luri  folio,  corniculis  afperis,  magis  in  fe  contortis 
convolutis.  Mor.  Hilt.  2.  127.  Caterpillar  with  a 
Hare's-ear  leaf,  and  a  rough  pod  greatly  contorted  and 

.  *Scorpiurus  ( Pinnata )  foliis  pinnatis.  Caterpillar  with 
a  winged  leaf.  Scorpioi'des  foliis  viciae  minima.  Mor. 
Hift.  2.  12  7.  Smallefi  Caterpillar  with  a  V etch  leap.  _ 

The  fir  ft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain  •, 
this  is  an  annual  plant,  with  trailing  herbaceous  ftalks 
above  a  foot  long  •,  they  lie  upon  the  ground,  and  at 
each  joint  have  one  fpatule-lhaped  leaf  with  a  long 
foot-ftalk.  From  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  are  nine  inches 
long,  fuftaining  at  the  top  one  yellow  butterfly  flower, 
which  is  fucceeded  by  a  twilled  thick  pod,  in  lize 
and  appearance  of  a  large  green  caterpillar,  from 
whence  it  had  this  title.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the 

feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  '  , 

The  fecond  fort  has  ftronger  ftalks  than  the  firlt  •,  the 
leaves  are  much  broader  •,  the  foot-ftalks  fupport  two 
fmaller  flowers  5  the  pods  are  flender,  longer,  and 
more  twilled  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  are  armed 
with  blunt  fpines  on  their  outfide. 

The  third  fort  hath  flenderer  ftalks  than  either  of  the 
former  the  leaves  Hand  upon  ftiorter  foot-ftalks, 
but  are  ftiaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort ;  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  flowers  are  flender,  and  frequently  fup¬ 
port  three  flowers*,  the  pods  are  flender,  notfo  much 
twilled  as  the  former,  and  are  armed  on  their  outfide 
with  fharp  diftind  fpines.  , 

The  ftalks  and  leaves  of  the  fourth  fort  are  very 
like  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers 
are  longer,  and  each  of  them  have  three  or  four  fmall 
yellow  flowers  at  the  top  *,  the  pods  are  very  flender, 
greatly  contorted,  and  armed  with  Iharp  fpines  in  cluf- 
ters  on  their  outfide. 

The  fifth  fort  has  very  fhort  ftalks  the  leaves  are 
winged  •,  they  are  compofed  of  four  pair  of  fmall 
lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are 
fmall,  as  are  alfo  their  pods,  which  are  lefs  twilled 
than  thofe  of  the  three  former. 

All  thefe  plants  are  annual,  and  grow  naturally  in 
moll  of  the  warm  countries  in  Europe,  but  the  firft 
fort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englilh  gardens. 
Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  feveral  curious  gardens, 
for  their  oddnefs  more  than  for  any  great  beauty : 
they  are  all  of  them  annual  plants,  which  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  fowing  their  feeds  upon  a  bed  of  light  frelh 
earth  *,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up  they  fliould 
be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave  them  about  ten  inches  or  a 
foot  afunder,  becaufe  their  branches  trail  upon  the 
ground  j  and  if  they  have  not  room,  they  are  apt  to 
overbear  each  other,  and  thereby  are  very  often  rotted, 
efpecially  in  moift  feafons.  The  weeds  fliould  alfo  be 
diligently  cleared  from  them,  otherwife  they  will 
grow  over  and  deftroy  them.  In  June  thefe  plants 
will  produce  fmall,  yellow,  papilonaceous  flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  pods  fo  much  like  caterpil¬ 
lars,  that  a  perfon  at  a  fmall  diftance  would  imagine 
they  were  real  caterpillars  feeding  on  the  plants  •,  and 
it  is  for  this  oddnefs  of  their  pods,  that  thefe  plants 
are  chiefly  preferved. 

Thefe  plants  feldom  thrive  well  if  they  are  tranf- 
planted  •,  therefore  the  belt  method  is,  to  put  in  three 
or  four  good  feeds  in  each  place  where  you  would 
have  the  plants  remain  (which  may  be  in  the  middle 
of  large  borders  in  the  pleafure-garden,  where,  being 
intermixed  with  other  plants,  they  will  afford  a  pleat¬ 
ing  variety.)  When  the  plants  come  up,  there  fhould 
be  only  one  of  the  mod  promifing  left  in  each  place, 
which  fliould  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from  weeds  ; 
and  when  their  pods  are  ripe,  they  fliould  be  ga¬ 
thered  and  preferved  in  a  dry  place  till  the  following 
fpring,  in  order  to  be  fown. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  beft  worth  cultivating,  the  pods 
being  large  and  more  vifible  than  the  other,  and  are 
more  in  form  of  a  caterpillar. 

SCORZONERA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  476-  tab. 
269.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  811.  [of  efcorfa,  a  Catalonian 
word,  fignifying  a  viper,  becaufe  it  is  faid  to  be  of 
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great  efficacy  againft  the  bite  of  vipers.  Authors 
write,  that  the  herb,  being  applied,  takes  away  the 
venom  of  the  bite  of  vipers.  They  fay,  that  if  a  vi¬ 
per  be  touched  with  its  juice,  it  languifties  j  and  that 
a  man  may  touch  vipers  fafely,  if  his  hand  be  firft 
dipped  in  the  juice  of  this  plant.]  Viper’s-grafs ;  in 
French,  Scorzonere. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  common  empalement  is  fcaly ,  cylindrical ,  and  imbri¬ 
cated.  The  flower  is  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite 
florets ,  thofe  on  the  outfide  being  the  longeft  \  they  are 
narrow ,  tongue-fhaped ,  and  indented  in  five  parts.  They 
have  five  fhort  hair-like  ftamina ,  terminated  by  cylindri¬ 
cal  fummits.  The  germen  is  fituated  under  the  floret ,  fup- 
porting  a  flender  flyle ,  crowned  by  two  reflexed  ftigmas. 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  fingle,  oblong ,  channelled 
feed ,  crowned  with  a  feathery  down.  x 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Lection  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite; 
or  fruitful  florets,  and  their  ftamina  and  ityle  arej 
united. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scorzonera  (Hifpanica)  caule  ramofo,  foliis  am-| 
plexicaulibus  integris  ferrulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  383., 
Scorzonera  with  a  branching  fialk ,  whofe  leaves  em¬ 
brace  them ,  which  are  flightly  fawed.  Scorzonera  latifo- 
lia  finuata.  C.  B.  P.  275.  Common  Viper' s-grafs. 

2.  Scorzonera  ( humilis )  caule  fubnudo  unifloro,  foliis 
lato-lanceolatis  nervofis  planis.  Hort.  Cliff.  382.  Scor¬ 
zonera  with  an  almofi  naked  fialk  having  one  flower,  and 
broad ,  fpear-fhaped ,  plain ,  veined  haves.  Scorzonera 
humilis  latifolia  nervoia.  C.  B.  P.  275.  Dwarf  Vi¬ 
per’s-grafs,  with  broad  veined  leaves. 

Scorzonera  (< Graminifolia )  foliis  lineari-enfiformibus 
integris  carinatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  791-  Scorzonera  with 
linear ,  fword-fhaped ,  entire  leaves,  which  are  keeled . 
Scorzonera  Lufitanica,  gramineo  folio,  flore  pallide 
luteo.  Tourn.  Inft.  477.  Portugal  Viper' s-grafs  with  a 
Grafs  leaf,  and  a  pale  yellow  flower. 

,  Scorzonera  ( Purpurea )  foliis  lineari-fubulatis  inte¬ 
gris  planis  pedunculis  cylindricis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  791. 
Scorzonera  with  linear ,  awl-fhaped ,  entire ,  plain  leaves, 
and  cylindrical  foot-flalks.  Scorzonera  anguftifolia  fi.b- 
cserulea.  C.  B.  P.  275.  Narrow-leaved  Vipcd  s-grafs} 
with  a  flower  almofi  blue. 

.  Scorzonera  (. Anguftifolia )  foliis  fubulatis  integns, 
pedunculo  incraffato,  caule  fimpliciflimo  bafi  viliofo. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  791.  Scorzonera  with  awl-fhaped  en¬ 
tire  leaves,  a  thick  foot -fialk,  and  the  fialk  hairy  at _  its 
bafe.  Scorzonera  humilis  anguftifolia  pannomca. 
Cluf.  Hift.  2.  p.  137.  Low ,  narrow-leaved ,  Hungarian 
Viper' s-grafs. 

6.  Scorzonera  ( Laciniata )  foliis  linearibus  dentatis 
acutis,  caule  eretto  fquamis  calycinis  patuio-tnucro-j 
natis.  Lin.  Sp.  1114.  Scorzonera  with  narrow,  acute, | 
indented  leaves,  and  an  erect  fialk.  Scorzonera  laciniati 
foliis.  Tourn.  Inft.  477.  Viper' s-grafs  with  cut  leaves. 

7,  Scorzonera  [Pefcdifolia)  foliis  obtufe  dentatis,  cauit 

proftrato  calycum  apicibus  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  1 1 1 3| 
Scorzonera  with  obtufe  indented  leaves ,  a  prefirate  fialk-] 
and  the  tops  of  the  calyx  woolly.  Scorzonera  loins  la-1 
ciniatis  fupina.  Bocc.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  89.  Low  l » j 
per' s-grafs  with  cut  leaves.  _  .  J 

The  firft  is  the  fort  which  is  commonly  cultivated  11J 
the  Englilh  gardens  for  food  and  phyhc  ;  this  grow:! 
naturalfy  in  Spain.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  Carrot S 
ftiaped,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  and  cove  reel 
with  a  dark  brown  fkin  ;  it  is  white  within,  and  ha  I 
a  milky  juice  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  nine  or  ten  inche  l 
long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  end.n:l 
with  a  long  acute  point.  The  ftalk  riles  three  feel 
high,  it  is  fmooth,  branching  at  the  top,  and  garl 
nifhed  with  a  few  narrow  leaves,  whofe  bafe  embrac  j 
the  ftalk.  The  flowers  grow  on  the  top  01  the  ftah.l 
in  fcaly  empalements,  compofed  of  many  narrow! 
tongue-fhaped,  hermaphrodite  florets,  lying  im  rlJ 
catim  over  each  other  like  the  feales  on  fiih  •,  tiel 
are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  appear  in  J  one  anj 
July.  After  thefe  are  decayed,  the  germen  winch  la| 
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the  common  empalement,  turns  to  oblong  cor-  j'  neck,  as  is  vulgarly  thought.]  Figwort ;  in  Frericlfc, 

Scrofulaire. 

The  Characters  are* 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  ’,  cut 
into  five  parts  at  the  top.  It  hath  one  unequal  petal \ 
with  a  large  globular  tube.  The  brim  is  cut  into  five 
fmall  parts •,  the  two  upper  are  large  and  erebt ,  the  two 
fide  ones  fpread  open ,  and  the  under  is  reflexed.  It  has 
four  fender  deflex ed  fiamina ,  two  of  which  are  the  length 
of  the  petal,  and  two  are  fhorter,  terminated  by  twin 
fummits  \  and  an  oval  germen  fupporting  a  flngle  ftyle 
the  length  of  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  a  flngle  ftigrna. 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh -pointed  capfule 
with  two  cells ,  which  open  at  the  top,  and  are  filled  with 
fmall  feeds.,  _ 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fe&ion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter 
ftamina,  and  their  feeds  are  included  in  a  capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Scrophularia  {Nodofa)  foliis  cordatis  bafi  tranfver- 
fis,  caule  acutangulo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  863.  Figwort 
with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  whofe  bafe  are  tranfverfe,  and 
a  ftalk  having  acute  angles.  Scrophularia  nodofa  feeti- 
da.  C.  B.  P.  Figwort  with  a  knobby  root  and  a  ftinking 
finell. 

Scrophularia  ( Aquatica )  foliis  cordatis  petiolatis 
decurrentibus  obtufis,  caule  membranis  angulato,  ra¬ 
cemis  terminalibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  177.  Figwort  with 
heart-fhaped  leaves  having  running  foot-ftalks,  and  an  an¬ 
gular  membranaceous  ftalk ,  terminated  by  a  racemus  of 
flowers.  Scrophularia  aquatica  major.  C.  B.  P.  236. 
Greater  Water  Figwort ,  by  fome  called  W iter  Betony. 
Scrophularia  ( Sulphurea )  foliis  cordato-oblongis, 
bafi  appendiculatis,  racemis  terminalibus.  Lcefl.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  620.  Figwort  with  oblong  heart-fhaped  leaves 
having  appendages  at  their  bafe,  and  ftalks  terminated  by 
a  racemus  of  flowers.  Scrophularia  aquatica,  flore 
fulphureo.  Michel.  Water  Figwort  with  a  brimft one-co¬ 
lour  ed  flower. 

,  Scrophularia  ( Cordato )  foliis  cordato-fagittatis,  acute 
ferratis,  racemis  terminalibus.  Scrophularia  ivith  heart- 
fhaped  arrow-pointed  leaves  which  are  acutely  flawed, 
and  ftalks  terminated  by  a  racemus  of  flowers.  Scrophu¬ 
laria  betonicse  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  166.  Figwort 
with  a  Betony  leaf. 

.  Scrophularia  ( Scorodonia )  foliis  cordatis  duplicate 
ferratis  racemo  compolitis.  Figwort  with  heart-fhaped 
doubly-flawed  leaves ,  and  a  compound  racemus  of  flowers. 
Scrophularia  meliffae  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  166. 
Figwort  with  a  Baum  leaf. 


=red  feeds,  having  a  roundifh  ball  of  feathery  down 
the  top. 

he  fecond  fort  is  fhorter  than  either  of  the  former  •, 

\c  leaves  are  broader,  the  ftalk  is  almoft  naked,  and 
s  one  yellow  flower  at  the  top. 
he  third  fort  has  narrow,  keeled,  fword-fhaped 
aves  •,  the  ftalks  are  (lender,  they  rife  about  two 
et  high,  branch  toward  the  top,  and  fuftain  pale 
ellow  flowers,  which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
jrmer  forts. 

"he  fourth  fort  has  narrow  awl-fhaped  leaves,  which 
re  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  former ;  the  ftalk  is  ta- 
er,  and  branches  at  the  top  the  flowers  are  of  a 
ale  purple  colour. 

’he  fifth  fort  grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the 
aves  are  narrow  and  awl-fhaped  *  the  foot-ftalk  Lm- 
aediately  under  the  flower  is  thicker  than  below, 
nd  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  is  hairy  ;  the  flower 
;  yellow. 

he  fixth  fort  rifes  with  a  fmooth  branching  ftalk 
wo  feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  narrow  leaves 
many  winged  points,  refembling  thofe  of 
hick’s-horn  Plantain,  but  larger.  The  flowers  are 
ellow,  and  ftand  upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks  at  the 
nd  of  the  branches. 

The  feventh  fort  is  very  like  the  fixth,  excepting 
hat  of  the  ftalks  fpreading  on  the  ground,  which  is 
iot  accidental ;  the  indentures  on  the  leaves  are  more 
>btufe,  and  the  tops  of  the  cups  are  woolly.  I  have 
:ultivated  both  forts  above  thirty  years,  and  have  ne 
ret  found  either  of  them  alter. 

The  firft  fort  is  only  cultivated  for  ufe,  the  others  are 
ireferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  variety,  but  are  fel- 
lom  admitted  into  other  gardens. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their 
eeds  in  the  beginning  of  April,  upon  a  fpot  of  light 
felh  foil.  The  beft  method  of  fowing  them  is, 
Iraw  fhallow  furrows  by  a  line  about  a  foot  afunder, 
nto  which  you  fhould  fcatter  the  feeds,  thinly  cover 
ng  them  over  about  half  an  inch  thick  with  the  fame 
ight  earth *  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they 
hould  be  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe  in  the  rows 
eaving  them  at  leaft  fix  inches  afunder  j  and  at  th< 
Tame  time,  you  fhould  hoe  down  all  the  weeds  to  de- 
brov  them  j  and  this  muft  be  repeated  as  often  as  is 
necefiary,  for  if  the  weeds  are  permitted  to  grow 
among  the  plants,  they  will  draw  them  up  weak 
There  are  many  people  who  fow  their  feeds  promif- 
cuoufly  in  a  bed,  and  afterward  tranfplant  them  out 
the  diftance  they  would  have  them  grow  but  this  is 
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not  fo  well  as  the  former  method,  becaufe  their  roots  6.  Scrophularia  ( Italic  a )  foliis  cordatis  duplicato-fer- 


commonly  fhoot  downright,  which,  in  being  tranf- 
planted,  are  often  broken,  fo  that  they  never  will 
make  fuch  fair  roots  as  thofe  which  remain  in  the 
fame  place  where  they  are  fown  •,  for  when  the  ex¬ 
treme  part  of  the  root  is  broken,  it  never  extends  it- 
felf  in  length  afterwards,  but  only  fhoots  into  many 
forked  fmall  roots,  which  are  not  near  fo  valuable  as 
thofe  which  are  large  and  ftrait.  Thefe  roots  may  be 
taken  up  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  at  which 
time  they  have  done  growing,  though  they  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  ground  until  fpring,  and  may  be  taken 
up  as  they  are  ufed  •,  but  thofe-  which  remain  in  the 
ground  till  March,  will  fhoot  up  their  flower-ftems, 
after  which  they  are  not  fo  good,  being  fticky  and 
ftrong. 

If  you  intend  to  fave  feeds  of  thefe  plants,  you  fhould 
let  a  parcel  of  the  beft  remain  in  the  places  where 
they  grew  •,  and  when  their  Items  are  grown  to  their 
height,  they  fhould  be  fupported  with  flakes,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  falling  to  the  ground,  or  breaking.  In 
June  they  will  flower,  and  about  the  beginning  of 
Auguft  their  feeds  will  ripen,  when  they  fhould  be 
gathered,  and  preferved  dry  till  the  fpring  following 
for  ufe. 

SCROPHULARIA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  166. 
tab.  74.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  674.  [fo  called,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  refembling  Scrophuli,  by  its  inequality  ; 
not  becaufe  it  is  good  to  cure  the  fcrophula  in  the 
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ratis,  racemo  compofito.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  296.  Fig- 
wort  with  heart-fhaped  doubly-flawed  leaves,  and  compound 
bunches  of  flowers.  Scrophularia  nemorenfis,  folio  ur- 
ticae  rugofo,  flore  atro-punicante.  Hort  Cath.  Wood 
Figwort  with  a  rough  Nettle  leaf,  and  a  dark  red  flower. 
Scrophularia  (Trifcliata)  foliis  glabris,  inferiori- 
bus  ternato-pinnatis  obtufis,  fuperioribus  fimplicibus, 
pedunculis  fubtrifloris  axillaribus.'  Lin.  Sp.  865.  Fig- 
wort  with  fmooth  leaves ,  the  lower  being  winged  and 
placed  by  threes,  but  the  upper  are  flngle ,  and  have  foot- 
ftalks  with  three  flowers.  Scrophularia  Hifpanica,  fam- 
buci  folio  glabro.  Tourn.  Inft.  166.  Spanifh  Figwort 
with  a  fmooth  Elder  leaf. 

8.  Scrophularia  ( Sambucifolia )  foliis  interrupte  pinna- 
tis  cordatis  insequalibus,  racemofo  terminali,  pedun¬ 
culis  axillaribus  geminis  dichotomis.  Lin.  Sp.  865. 
Figwort  with  unequal  heart-fhaped  leaves  having  inter¬ 
rupted  wings,  and  flowers  produced  on  forked  foot- 
ftalks  by  pairs.  Scrophularia  maxima  Lufitanica,  fam- 
buci  folio  languinofo.  Tourn.  Inft.  167.  Greateft  Por¬ 
tugal  Figwort  with  a  woolly  Elder  leaf  . 

9.  Scrophularia  ( Canina )  foliis  inferioribus  pinnatis, 
fummis  integris  duplicato-ferratis,  racemis  axillaribus. 
Figwort  with  the  lower  leaves  winged,  thofe  at  the  top 
entire,  doubly  flawed ,  and  bunches  of  flowers  at  the  wings 
of  the  ftalk.  Scrophularia  ruta  canina  didta  vulgaris. 
C.  B.  P.  236.  Common  Figwort,  called  Dogs-rue. 
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10.  Scrophularia  ( Filicifolia )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis 
acute  dentatis,  racemis  terminalibus.  Figwort  with 
winged  leaves  whofe  lobes  are  acutely  indent ed,  and 
bunches  of  flowers  terminating  the  fialk.  v  Scrophularia 
folio  filicis  modo  laciniatis,  vel  ruta  canina  latifolia. 
C.  B.  P.  236.  Figwort  with  leaves  cut  like  Fern ,  or 
broad-leaved  Dog’s-rue. 

1 1.  Scrophularia  ( Lucida )  foliis  bipinnatis  glaberrimis 
iucidis  racemis  biparcitis  terminalibus.  Figwort  with 
winged  leaves  which  are  fmootb  and  Jhining ,  and  Jlalks 
terminated  by  divided  bunches  of  flowers.  Scrophularia 
faxatilis  lucida,  laferpitii  Maflilienfis  foliis.  Bocc. 
Muf.  p.  2.  1 66.  Shining  Rock  Figwort ,  with  leaves  like 
Laferwcrt  of  Marfeilles. 

12.  Scrophularia  (Orientalis)  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis, 
petiolatis  caulinis  ternis  ramis  oppofitis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  864.  Figwort  with  Jpear-fhaped  leaves  which  are 
(harply  fawed,  thofe  on  the  ftalks  placed  by  threes,  and 
' the  branches  oppoflte.  Scrophularia  Orientals,  foliis 
cannabinis.  Tourn.  Cor.  9.  Eaftern  Figwort  with  leaves 
like  Hemp. 

13.  Scrophularia  (Verna)  foliis  cordatis,  pedunculis 
axillaribus  folitariis  dichotomis.  Hort.  Cliff.  322.  Fig- 
wort  with  heart-Jhaped  leaves,  and  fingle  foot-ftalks  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  wings ,  and  divided  by  pairs.  Scrophu¬ 
laria  flore  luteo.  C.  B.  P.  236.  Figwort  with  a  yellow 
flower. 

14.  Scrophularia  ( Peregrina )  foliis  cordatis,  fuperiori- 
bus  alternis,  pedunculis  axillaribus  bifloris.  Hort. 
Cliff.  322.  Figwort  with  heart-Jioaped  leaves,  the  upper 
of  which  are  alternate,  and  foot-ftalks  proceeding  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks ,  bearing  two  flowers.  Scrophu¬ 
laria  urtice  folio.  C.  B.  P.  236.  Figwort  with  a  Net¬ 
tle  leaf. 

15.  Scrophularia  (Pinnata)  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  in- 
cifis,  racemis  fimpliciffibus  terminalibus.  Figwort  with 
winged  leaves  whofe  lobes  are  cut ,  and  fingle  bunches  of 
flowers  terminating  the  ftalks.  Scrophularia  Orientalis, 
chryfanthemi  folio,  flore  minimo  variegato.  Tourn. 
Cor.  9.  Eaftern  Figwort  with  a  Corn  Mary  gold  leaf ,  and 
the  leaft  variegated  flower. 

16.  Scrophularia  ( Marylandica )  foliis  cordatis  ferratis 
acutis  bafi  rotundatis,  caule  obtufangulo.  Hort.  Upf. 
177.  Figwort  with  heart-Jhaped,  acute,  fawed  leaves , 
which  are  rounded  at  their  bafe ,  and  obtufe  angles  to  the 
ftalks.  Scrophularia  Marylandica,  longo  profunde 
ferrato  urticse  folio.  Raii  Suppl.  396.  Maryland  Fig- 
wort  with  a  long  Nettle  leaf  which  is  deeply  fawed. 

17.  Scrophularia  (Frutefcens)  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufls 
ferrato-dentatis,  pedunculis  bifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
866.  Figwort  with  fpear-ftoaped  obtufe  leaves  which  are 
indented,  and  bifid  foot-ftalks.  Scrophularia  Lufitanica 
frutefcens,  verbenaceae  foliis.  Tourn.  Inft.  Figwort 
with  fhrubby  ftalks  and  Vervain  leaves. 

18.  Scrophularia  (Coccinca)  foliis  quaternis  ovatis,  flo- 
ribus  verticillatis  fpicatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  294.  Figwort 
with  oval  leaves  placed  by  fours  round  the  ftalk,  and 
flowers  in  fpikes.  Scrophularia  flore  coccineo,  foliis 
urticse  ternis  caulern  ambientibus.  Houft.  MSS.  Fig- 
wort  with  a  fcarlet  flower,  and  leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
Nettle,  placed  by  threes  round  the  ftalk. 

The  firff  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  under 
hedges  in  moft  parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  ad¬ 
mitted  into  gardens  ;  but  being  a  medicinal  plant,  it 
is  here  mentioned  to  introduce  the  others.  This  hath 
a  fpreading  root  compofed  of  many  whitifti  knobs, 
from  which  arife  feveral  four-cornered  ftalks  three 
feet  high,  which  are  garniflied  with  heart-fhaped 
leaves  that  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  have  their 
bafe  tranfverfe  •,  they  are  placed  by  pairs,  and  are  of 
a  dark  green,  or  brownifh  colour  on  their  upper  ftde, 
but  pale  on  their  under,  having  an  odour  of  Elder. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufters  from  the 
fides  of  the  ftalks  oppoflte,  forming  a  kind  of  loofe 
fpike  to  the  top  ;  they  are  of  one  petal,  of  a  dark 
purple  colour,  and  fhaped  almoft  like  a  lip  flower ; 
the  upper  lip  or  creft  being  a  little  arched,  the  two 
fide  fegments  fpread  open,  and  the  under  fegment  is 
recurved.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  lucceed- 
ed  by  roundilh  capfules  ending  in  acute  points,  hay- 
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ing  two  cells  filled  with  fmall  feeds,  which  ripen  i; 


Auguft. 


The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  ditche 
and  watery  places  in  every  part  of  England  ;  thi 
hath  a  fibrous  root,  fending  out  ftrong  four  cornerec 
ftalks,  which  grow  near  four  feet  high,  garnifhet 
with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  rounded  at  thei 
points  and  crenated  on  their  edges,  fomewhat  lik< 
thofe  of  Betony,  from. whence  it  has  been  titled  Wate 
Betony.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  for 
mer,  and  are  a  little  more  coloured,  but  of  the  farm 
fhape,  and  appear  at  the  fame  time.  This  fort  i 
fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  but  as  it  grows  wild  ft 
the  fides  of  ditches,  fo  it  is  feldom  admitted  into  ol¬ 
dens.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves 
which  is  by  fome  preferved  in  gardens.  *  . 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain] 
by  the  fide  of  rivers  and  other  moift  places.  The] 
ftalks  of  this  are  ftronger,  taller,  and  greener,  than! 
thofe  of  the  former ;  the  leaves  have  generally  fmall] 
appendages  at  their  bafe ;  the  flowers  are  greener,! 
and  grow  thinner  upon  the  ftalks  than  thofe  of  the 
former,  and  in  thefe  particulars  confift  their  dif-ji 
ferences. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily-,  this  hath  a 
perennial  fibrous  root.  The  ftalks  rife  near  four  feet 
high,  and  have  (harp  angles ;  the  leaves  are  arrow-j 
pointed,  heart-fhaped,  and  are  fliarply  fawed  on  theiri 
edges  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  bunches  to  the  top' 
of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  in  fhape  like  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  are  of  a  dark  red  colour. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  it  hath  a  pe-j 
rennial  root.  The  ftalks  rife  four  feet  high,  and! 
branch  out  on  their  fide ;  they  are  garnifhed  with] 
heart-fhaped  fawed  leaves,  which  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  ftalk  are  placed  alternate.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  bunches  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  each' 
foot-ftalk  fupporting  two  flowers  ;  thefe  are  fmall,  of  * 
a  brown  colour,  and  appear  in  June.  The  feeds  ripen  ; 
in  Auguft. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily;  this  hath  ah 
perennial  root.  The  ftalks  rife  four  feet  high,  and  ; 
are  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  which  are : 
doubly  fawed  on  their  edges  ;  the  flowers  are  difpofed  j 
in  compound  fpikes,  which  fit  upon  long  foot-ftalks ; ' 
thefe  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  and  have , 
generally  two  narrow  leaves  placed  at  their  bafe,  but 
the  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  like  the  three  firft  ; 
forts. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  hath  j 
a  perennial  root.  The  leaves  at  the  bottom  are  irre¬ 
gularly  cut,  and  have  two  appendages  at  their  bafe; 
they  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  are  fawed  on 
their  edges.  The  ftalks  rife  four  feet  high  ;  they  are 
four-cornered,  fmooth,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves, 
fome  of  which  are  entire,  and  others  have  fmall  lobes  ;i 
or  appendages  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  grow  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks  in  clufters,  each  ftanding  upon  i 
a  feparate  foot-ftalk ;  they  are  of  a  bright  red  colour  ;! 
with  greenifh  bottoms,  and  are  much  larger  than  ei-  j 
ther  of  the  former.  It  flowers  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal;  this  re-  : 
fembles  the  feventh,  but  the  ftalks  are  larger,  rife  . 
higher,  and  are  hairy.  The  leaves  are  much  longer, 
and  have  four  appendages,  irregularly  fawed  oh 
running  out  into  longer  points  1 


their  edges,  and 


the 


wings 


flowers  grow  in  compound  bunches  at  the 
of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  j 
the  former  fort,  and  have  a  greater  mixture  of  green  j 
in  them. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  _ 
root  compofed  of  a  few  thick  flelhy  fibres.  The  ftalks  I 
are  (lender,  four-cornered,  and  rife  about  two' feet  I 
high  -,  the  lower  leaves  are  compofed  of  feveral  pinnae  } 
or  lobes  which  are  (harply  fawed,  but  thofe  on  the 
ftalks  are  entire  ;  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  they  I' 
are  placed  oppoflte,  but  toward  the  top  they  are  alter-  i£ 
nate  and  fmall.  The  flowers  come  out  in  bunches  from  Ijj 
the  wings  of  the  ltalk  ;  they  are  final!,  and  of  a  dark  | 

purple- 1 
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)irtple  colour  with  a  mixture  of  green  •,  the  feed-vef- 
els  are  finall  and  roundiih.  This  flowers  at  the  fame 
:ime  with  the  former. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  hath  a 
•oot  compofedof  fleihy  fibres.  The  lower  leaves  are 
^road  and  jagged,  not  much  unlike  thole  of  the  Jn- 
iian  Scabious  •,  the  ftalks  rile  near  three  feet  high  ; 
:hey  are  four-cornered,  green,  and  fmooth,  and  are 
zarniihed  with  winged  leaves  having  very  long  foot¬ 
stalks  •,  they  are  compofed  of  two  or  three  pair  of 
[mall  lobes,  terminated  by  a  large  one,  which’]  are 
acutely  indented  on  their  edges,  and  end  in  fharp 
points.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  Render  bunches 
of  flowers  which  are  fituated  fparfedly  •,  they  are  frnall, 
of  a  purpliih  colour  at  their  rims,  and  are  edged  with 
white ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  Ifnall  roundifh  feed- 
vefiels  filled  with  very  finall  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  where  it  is  frequently  found  upon  rocks  and 
old  ftone  walls  ;  this  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  pe- 
rilhes  after  it  has  produced  ripe  feeds.  The  ftalks 
rife  fifteen  inches  high  ;  they  are  thick,  fmooth,  and 
have  fcarce  any  corners  ;  the  leaves  are  winged,  nar¬ 
row,  and  of  a  lucid  green  •,  they  are  thick,  fucculent, 
and  divided  into  many  finall  lobes  which  are  again 
divided,  and  are  wing-pointed  •,  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  bunches  on  the  fides  and  at  the  top  of 
the  ftalk ;  they  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  a 
mixture  of  green,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pretty  large 
roundifh  capfules,  filled  with  angular  dark-coloured 
feeds.  It  flowers  about  the  lame  time  as  the  former 
fort. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  creeping  root.  The  ftalks  rife  two 
feet  and  a  half  high  ;  their  lower  parts  are  clofely  gar- 
nifhed  with  fpear-fbaped  leaves  which  are  fharply  flaw¬ 
ed,  and  cut  at  bottom  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
is  garnifhed  with  compound  bunches  of  finall  brown 
flowers  which  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
(mail  roundifh  capfules  filled  with  finall  feeds,  which 
ripen  in  July. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Helvetia  •,  this 
is  a  biennial  plant,  which  flowers  and  produces  feeds 
the  fecond  year,  and  then  decays.  The  lower  leaves 
of  this  fort  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  three 
broad  •,  they  are  heart-fhaped,  hairy,  and  of  a  pale 
green  colour.  The  ftalks  rife  three  feet  high,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  finaller  leaves,  of  the  fame  fhape 
with  thole  at  bottom,  placed  by  threes  round  the  ftalk ; 
the  flowers  ftand  upon  pretty  long  foot-flalks  •,  three 
of  thefe  come  out  at  each  joint  round  the  ftalk,  and 
fupport  clufters  of  pretty  large  flowers  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  colour  ;  thefe  appear  in  April,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  large  oval  capfules  filled  with  finall  feeds,  which  ri¬ 
pen  in  June. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is.,  a  biennial  plant  which  grows 
naturally  in  Italy.  The  leaves  of  this  are  heart-fhap¬ 
ed,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  are  flawed  on  their 
edges  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  are  placed  alternate  ;  the  foot-ftalks 
of  the  flowers  come  out  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves ; 
thefe  each  fuftain  two  or  three  flowers,  which  are  of 
a  dark  red  or  purple  colour  •,  they  appear  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July  and  Auguft,  after 
which  the  plants  die. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturallyin  theLevant,and  al¬ 
io  upon  Gibraltar  hill ;  this  is  a  biennial  plant,  general¬ 
ly  dying  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  The  lower  leaves 
of  this  fort  are  doubly  winged,  and  the  fegments  are 
varioufly  cut  and  indented  •,  the  ftalk  is  flender,  and 
rifles  three  feet  high,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  finaller  winged  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green, 
which  are  indented  and  fit  clofe  to  theftalks  •,  the  up¬ 
per  part  has  very  flender  bunches  of  frnall  flowers, 
coming  out  of  the  fide  quite  to  the  end  of  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are  thinly  ranged,  they  are  very  finall, 
and  of  a  purple  colour  with  white  borders  ;  thefe 
appear  in  June  and  July,  but  unlefs  the  autumn 
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proves  warm,  they  will  produce  no  good  feeds  in 
England. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  where 
the  ftalks  become  woody,  but  in  England  they  are 
generally  killed  in  winter,  unlefs  the  plants  are  pre- 
ferved  in  fhelter  ;  _  the  ftalks  are  garnifhed  with  fpear- 
fliaped  leaves  which  are  bluntly  flawed  on  their  bor¬ 
ders  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the 
ftalks,  where  at  each  joint  come  out  two  foot-ftalks. 
This  hath  dark  herbaceous  flowers  which  appear  in 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland  5 
this  hath  a  perennial  fibrous  root.  The  ftalks  are 
four-cornered  •,  the  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  fharply 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  rounded  at  their  bafe  ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  in,  bunches  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  ftalk,  and  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but 
are  of  an  herbaceous  colour.  This  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  eighteenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain  ;  this  is  a  biennial  plant.  The  ftalk  rifles 
two  feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  oval  acute-point¬ 
ed  leaves  which  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  ftalks ;  thofe  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the 
ftalk  are  placed  by  pairs,  but  in  the  middle  there  are 
three  or  four  leaves  at  each  joint  placed  round  the 
ftalk;. they  are  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalk  the  flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh 
bunches  ;  they  are  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  firft 
fort,  and  are  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour.  This  lort 
flowered  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  but  did  not  perfedt 
its  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  if  flown 
in  the  lpring,  the  plants  feldom  rife  the  fame  feafon. 
Some  of  them  may  come  up  in  autumn,  and  others 
the  fpring  following ;  but,  if  they  are  fown  in  au¬ 
tumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  the  plants  will  come 
up  the  fpring  following.  Thefe  feeds  may  be  moft  of 
them  fown  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to  remain, 
for  the  plants  are  in  general  all  of  them  hardy 
enough  to  bear  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  in 
the  open  air  (except  the  laft  fort,  which  is  tender ;) 
therefore  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  -equire 
no  other  care  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too 
clofe,  and  keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  The  fecond 
year  the  plants  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds ; 
after  which  thofe  forts  which  are  biennial  will  die,  but 
the  others  will  continue  fome  years. 

The  feventh  and  eighth  forts  are  ornamental  plants, 
fo  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  place  in  the  pleafure-gar- 
den,  where,  when  the  plants  are  ftrong,  they  will 
make  a  good  appearance  during  their  continuance  irl 
flower,  which  generally  lafts  two  months,  unlefs  the 
feafon  proves  very  hot  and  dry.  The  roots  of  thefe 
forts  will  abide  many  years,  unlefs  by  a  very  fevere 
winter  they  are  deftroyed  ;  therefore  it  will  be  proper 
to  put  fome  of  thefe  plants  in  pots,  which  may  be 
Iheltered  under  a  common  frame  in  winter ;  but,  as 
young  plants  flower  ftronger  than  the  old  ones,  there 
Ihould  be  a  fucceflion  of  them  annually  propagated 
by  feeds. 

The  other  forts  are  proper  furniture  for  botanic  gar¬ 
dens,  but  are  feldom  cultivated  in  any  other.  The 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  fixteenth  forts  ihould  have 
a  dry  foil,  for  as  they  naturally  grow  upon  rocks  and 
old  walls,  if  they  are  in  good  ground,  the  plants  will 
grow  vigorous  in  fummer,  and  thereby  will  be  fo  re¬ 
plete  with  moifture,  as  that  they  are  often  killed  by 
ordinary  frofts,  or  rot  with  wet  in  winter;  whereas  in 
a  poor  'dry  foil,  they  are  feldom  injured  by  the  cold  in 
England. 

The  laft  fort  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter 
in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  but  the  feeds  ihould 
be  fown  in  pots  in  autumn,  which  may  be  ihelter¬ 
ed  under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  and  in  the 
fpring  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will 
bring  them  up.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  as 
many  of  them  as  are  required  ihould  be  planted  into 
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Separate  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate 
hot-bed,  fhading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root;  after  which  they  muft  be  gradually 
hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  may 
be  removed  the  latter  end  of  June,  placing  them  in  a 
flickered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  they  fliould  be  removed  into  fhelter  be¬ 
fore  any  morning  frofts  come  on,  and  in  winter  they 
mult  be  placed  in  a  ftove,  kept  moderately  warm, 
where  they  will  thrive  and  produce  flowers  the  follow¬ 
ing  fummer. 

SCUTELLARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  653.  Caflida. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  181.  tab.  84.  Skull-cap;  in 
French,  La  Logue.  * 

The  Characters  are, 

I’he  flower  has  a  very  flhort  tubulous  empalement  ofl  one 
leaf ,  whofle  brim  is  entire ,  having  an  incumpent  flcaly 
operculum  which  fleems  cloflcd ;  it  is  of  the  lip  kind ,  with 
a  very  floor t  crooked  tube ,  long  comprejfled  chaps ,  and  a 
concave  trifid  upper  lip ,  the  middle  flegment  being  concave 
and  indented ,  the  two  fide  ones  plain.  Lhe  under  lip  is 
broad  and  indented ;  it  has  flour  ftamina  hid  under  the  up¬ 
per  lip,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  other ,  terminat¬ 
ed  by  fmall  flummits,  and  a  four-pointed  germen  fupport- 
ing  a  Jlender  ftyle  fituated  with  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  a 
flngle  recurved  ftigma ;  the  empalement  afterward  becomes 
a  helmet-fhaped  capfuls,  including  the  four  feeds  which  are 
roundifh. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus's  fourteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  Ihorter 
ftamina,  and  are  fucceeded  by  naked  feeds  fitting  in 
the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scutellaria  ( Peregrina )  foliis  fubcordatis  ferratis, 
fpicis  elongatis  fecundis.  Hort.  Cliff.  317.  Skull-cap 
with  almoft  heart-fhaped  flawed  leaves ,  and  flpikes  of 
fruitful  flowers.  Caflida.  Col.  Ecph.  1.  p.  187.  Skull¬ 
cap. 

2.  Scutellaria  ( Cretica )  foliis  cordatis  obtufis  obtuse- 
que  ferratis,  fpicis  villofa  imbricatis  bratfteis  fetaceis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  311.  Skull-cap  with  woolly,  cbtufle,  heart- 
fhaped  leaves  which  are  bluntly  flawed ,  and  imbricated 
flpikes  of  flowers.  Caflida  Cretica  fruticofa,  catarias 
folio  flore  albo.  Tourn.  Cor.  1 1.  Shrubby  Cretan  Skull¬ 
cap,  with  a  Cat-mint  leaf  and  a  white  flower. 

3.  Scutellaria  ( Altiffima )  foliis  cordato-oblongis,  acu- 

minatis  ferratis,  fpicis  fubnudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  600. 
Skull-cap  with  oblong ,  acute-pointed,  heart-fhaped,  flawed 
leaves,  and  almoft  naked  flpikes  of  flowers.  Caflida  Ori- 

entalis  altiflima,  urticae  folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  11,  Lalleft 
Eaftern  Skull-cap  with  a  Nettle  leaf. 

4.  Scutellaria  ( Orient alis )  foliis  incifls,  fubtus  tomen- 
tofis,  fpicis  rotundato  tetragonis.  Hort.  Upfal.  173. 
Skull-cap  with  cut  leaves  which  are  woolly  on  their  under 
fide,  and  round  four-cornered  flpikes.  Caflida  Orientalis 
Chamasdyros  folio,  flore  luteo.  Toprn.  Cor.  1 1.  Eaft¬ 
ern  Skull-cap,  with  a  Germander  leaf  and  a  yellow  flower. 

5.  Scutellaria  ( Integrifolia )  foliis  feflilibus  ovatis,  in- 
terioribus  obfolete  ferratis,  fuperioribus  integerrimis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  599.  Skull-cap  with  oval  leaves  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Jialks,  the  under  of  which  are  fometimes  flawed, 
and  the  upper  entire.  Caflida  folio  meliffe,  flore  pur- 
pureo,  longiore.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  177.  Skull-cap 
with  a  Baum  leaf,  and  a  longer  purple  flower. 

6.  Scutellaria  ( Lupulina )  foliis  cordatis  incifo-ferratis 
utrinque  glabris,  fpica  rotundato-tetragona.  Hort. 
Upfal.  173.  Skull-cap  with  flawed  cut  leaves  which  are 
fmdoth  on  both  fldes,  and  a  roundifh  four-cornered  fpike 
of  flowers.  Caflida  Alpina  fupina,  magno  flore. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  182.  Low  Alpine  Skull-cap  with  a 
large  flower. 

There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which 
are  plants  of  little  beauty,  fo  are  feldom  admitted  in¬ 
to  gardens,  for  which  reafon  they  are  not  enumerated 

here. 

I  he  fir  ft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  Mr.  Ray  ob- 
f  rved  it  about  Leghorn  and  Florence,  in  the  hedges 
anu  uncultivated  places  in  plenty  :  this  hath  a  peren¬ 
nial  root.  I  he  ftalk  is  four-cornered,  hairy,  and 
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rifes  two  feet  high  ;  it  is  garnifhed  with  leaves  placed 
oppoflte,  w'hich  are  almoft  heart-fhaped  and  fawed  on 
their  edges.  The  flowers  grow  in  long  fruitful  fpikes 
at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour 
in  fome,  and  in  others  they  are  white  ;  thefe  appear 
in  June,  and  after  they  decay,  the  empalement,  which 
reprefents  a  helmet,  contains  four  roundifh  feeds 
which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete;  this  hath 
a  ligneous  ftalk  which  rifes  about  two  feet  high 
fending  out  flender  fide  branches,  garnifhed  with  ob- 
tufe  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  bluntly  fawed  on 
their  edges  ;  they  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  and 
of  a  light  green  on  their  upper.  The  flowers  are  dil- 
pofed  in  pretty  long  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  • 
they  are  white,  and  have  fmall  leaves  growing  be¬ 
tween  them.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  autumn. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant;  this 
hath  a  perennial  root.  The  ftalks  rife  from  three  to 
four  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  flender  branches 
from  their  fldes  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  oblono- 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  which  are 
fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  ! 
naked  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  pur¬ 
ple,  and  have  longer  tubes  than  any  of  the  ocher 
forts.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  time  as  the 
former. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant;  this 
is  a  perennial  plant,  with  (hrubby  ftalks  which  fpread 
on  the  ground,  and  divide  into  fmall  branches  which 
are  garnifhed  with  cut  leaves  placed  oppoflte ;  they  : 
are  almoft  triangular,  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper 1 
fide,  and  downy  on  their  under,  Handing  upon  flen-J 
der  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  infhortfour- 
cornered  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  gray  ! 
feeds  which  ripen  in  the  empalement.  This  plant  be- 1 
gins  to  flower  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  there  is  com¬ 
monly  a  lucceflion  of  flowers  on  the  fame  plant  up¬ 
ward  of  two  months. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America;  it 
has  a  perennial  root,  from  which  come  forth  feveral 
four-cornered  ftalks,  which  rife  two  feet  high,  fend- ; 
ing  out  many  fide  branches.  The  lower  leaves  are 
heart-fhaped  and  fawed  on  their  edges,  ftanding  up- ! 
on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  the  upper  leaves  are  oval ; 
and  entire.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  very  long 
loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  j 
a  purple  colour,  and  appear  the  latter  end  of  June; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  September. 
The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Apen¬ 
nines.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  fhrubby  and  trailing; 
the  leaves  are  cut  on  their  edges,  and  ftnooth  on 
both  fldes ;  the  flowers  are  difpofed  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalks  in  roundifh  four-cornered  fpikes ;  in  one  they 
are  white,  and  in  another  variety  they  are  blue ;  they 
are  larger  than  the  flowers  of  anyother  known  fpecies, 
fo  make  a  pretty  appearance  in  gardens.  This  flowers 
in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  propagated  by  feeds.  If 
thefe  are  fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
they  will  more  certainly  fucceed  than  when  they  are.f 
fown  in  the  fpring,  for  fometimes  thefe  mifearry,  and, 
if  they  fucceed,  the  plants  feldom  come  up  the  fame  * 
feafon.  The  feeds  may  either  be  fown  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  or  in  a  border  to  be  afterward 
removed ;  but,  as  the  fourth  fort  does  not  bear  tranf-  | 
planting  well,  unlefs  they  are  removed  young,  the 
feeds  of  that  had  better  be  fown  where  the  plants  are 
to  ftand.  This  fhould  be  on  a  dry  warm  border  of  ; 
poor  earth,  where  the  plants  will  live  much  longer,  :: 
and  make  a  better  appearance  than  on  a  rich  foil, 
though  they  feldom  continue  more  than  two  or  three  I 
years.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require  : 
no  other  care  but  to  thin  them,  and  keep  them  clean  J 
from  weeds. 

When  the  other  forts  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  may  be  tranlplanted  into  a  nurfery-bed  at  five  or  •' 
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fix  inches  diflance,  where  they  may  ftand  till  autumn, 
but  mud  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  during  that  time  ; 
then  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the 
flower-garden,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

As  thefe  plants  are  not  of  long  duration,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fow  a  fuccefllon  of  feeds  every  other  year  at 
lead,  to  fupply  the  places  of  thofe  which  decay. 
tCALE.  Tourn.  Ind.  R.  H.  513.  tab.  294.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  92.  Rye-,  in  French,  Segle. 

The  Characters  are, 

There  are  two  flowers  in  each  involucrum  they  have  two 
leaves  which  are  oppcfite ,  narrow,  eredl,  and  fharp- 
pointed.  "The  petals  have  two  leaves  ;  the  outer  valve  is 
rigid ,  bellied ,  acute-pointed ,  and  comprejfed  the  lower 
border  is  hairy,  ending  in  a  long  awn  the  inner  is  plain 
and  fpear-Jhaped ;  they  have  two  oval  ere  It  nedlariums, 
and  three  hair-like  flamina  hanging  without  the  flower, 
terminated  by  oblong  forked  fummits,  with  a  top-Jhaped 
germen  fupporting  two  reflexed  hairy  ftyles,  crowned  by  a 
(ingle  Jiigrna.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong 
almoft  cylindrical  feed,  which  ripens  in  the  empalement. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  iecond  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  third  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  three  flamina  and  two  flyles. 

We  have  but  one  didindt  Species  of  this  genus 
which  is  cultivated  in  England,  though  it  is  often 
fuppofed  the  two  varieties  are  effentially  different  but 
from  feveral  years  cultivating  them  on  the  fame  land, 

I  could  find  no  real  difference  between  them.  Dr. 
Linnaeus  titles  this  Secale  glumarum  ciliis  lcabris. 
Hort.  Upfal.  22.  Rye  with  rough  hairs  to  the  awns. 
Secale  hybernum  vel  majus.  C.  B.  P.  (Vinter  or  greater 
Rye. 

The  farmers  diftinguifh  the  two  varieties  by  the  titles 
of  Winter  and  Spring  Rye,  but,  when  thefe  are  fown 
three  or  four  years,  at  the  fame  feafon,  and  on  the 
fame  foil,  it  will  be  difficult  to  know  them  afunder 
but,  where  Rye  is  fown  upon  a  warm  land,  it  will 
ripen  much  earlier  than  on  cold  fliff  ground,  and  by 
continuing  it  two  or  three  years,  it  will  be  forwarded 
fo  much,  as  to  ripen  a  month  earlier  than  the  feeds 
which  have  long  grown  upon  a  ftrong  cold  foil ;  fo 
thofe  who  are  obliged  to  fow  Rye  toward  fpring,  ge¬ 
nerally  provide  themfelves  with  this  early  feed. 

There  are  fome  kinds  of  Grafs  which  are  now  ranged 
under  this  generical  title,  but  as  thefe  do  not  merit 
cultivation,  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
mention  of  them  here. 

Rye  is  fo  well  known  -to  every  one  who  is  the  leaft 
acquainted  with  the  different  grains,  as  to  need  no 
defcription. 

The  Winter  Rye  is  what  the  generality  of  farmers 
propagate  ;  it  is  ufually  fown  in  autumn  at  the  fame 
feafon  with  Wheat,  and  in  many  of  the  northern 
counties,  as  alio  in  Wales,  they  are  often  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  though  I  think  it  mull  be  very  bad  hufban- 
dry,  for  the  Rye  will  always  ripen  fooner  than  Wheat  -, 
fo  that  if  the  latter  is  permitted  to  be  fully  ripe,  the 
former  will  (hatter  ;  nor  can  this  be  pradtifed,  where 
the  people  are  not  accuftomed  to  eat  Rye  bread  for 
although  it  is  by  fome  accounted  good  when  mixed, 
yet  being  fo  very  clammy,  few  people  who  have 
been  fed  with  Wheat,  will  ever  care  to  eat  bread  made 
of  this. 

It  is  generally  fown  upon  poor,  dry,  gravelly,  or  fan- 
dy  land,  where  Wheat  will  not  thrive,  and  in  fuch 
places  may  anfwer  very  well  but  on  fuch  land  as 
will  bear  Wheat  it  is  not  proper  to  fow  Rye,  as  the 
value  of  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Wheat. 

When  Rye  is  fown,  the  ground  fhould  not  be  too 
wet ;  and  if  it  fhould  happen  that  much  rain  falls  be¬ 
fore  the  Rye  is  come  up,  it  often  rots  in  the  ground  ; 
but  it  is  not  long  in  coming  up,  it  being  much  fooner 
out  of  the  ground  than  Wheat. 

The  fmall  Rye  may  be  fown  in  the  fpring  about  the 
fame  time  with  Oats,  and  is  ufually  ripe  as  foon  as 
the  other  fort ;  but  if  the  feafon  proves  wet,  it  is  apt 
to  run  much  to  draw,  and  then  the  grain  is  generally 
lighter  than  the  other ;  fo  the  only  ufe  of  this  fort,  is 
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to  fow  upon  fuch  lands  where  the  autumnal  crop 
may  have  mifcarried. 

The  general  ufe  of  Rye  is  for  bread,  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  Wheat but  (as  was  before  obferved)  it 
is  only  fit  for  fuch  perfons  who  have  been  ufed  to 
this  food,  few  other  perfons  caring  to  eat  of  it  ; 
nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  its  having  been  exported, 
fo  can  never  be  worth  cultivating  in  general ;  though 
I  have  been  informed  it  will  yield  a  ffrong  lpirif, 
which  perhaps  may  occafion  its  being  more  cultivated, 
fince  the  pernicious  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  is  now 
tolerated. 

Rye  is  alfo  fown  in  autumn  to  afford  green  feed  for 
ewes  and  lambs  in  the  fpring,  before  there  is  plenty 
of  Grafs.  When  this  is  intended,  the  Rye  fhould  be 
fown  early  in  autumn  that  it  may  have  ftrength  to  fur- 
niflv  early  feed.  The  great  ufe  of  this  is  to  fupply 
the  want  of  Turneps  in  thofe  places  where  they  have 
failed,  as  alfo,  after  the  Turneps  are  over,  and  before 
the  Grafs  is  grown  enough,  to  fupply 'green  feed  for 
the  ewes;  fo  that  i:i  thofe  feafons,  when  the  Turneps 
in  general  fail,  it  is  very  good  hulbandry  to  fow  the 
land  with  Rye,  efpecially  where  there  are  docks  of 
(heep,  which  cannot  be  well  fupported,  where  green 
feed  is  wanting  early  in  the  fpring ;  therefore  thofe  far¬ 
mers  who  have  large  live  docks,  fhould  have  feveral 
methods  offupplying  themfelves  with  iufficient  feed, 
led  fome  fhould  fail ;  for  as  Turneps  are  a  very  pre¬ 
carious  crop,  fome  land  Ihould  be  fown  with  Cole- 
feed,  which  will  fupply  the  want  of  Turneps  in  win¬ 
ter  and  if  fome  of  the  ground,  which  was  fown 
late  with  Turneps  which  had  failed,  was  fown  in  au¬ 
tumn  with  Rye,  that  would  be  fit  to  fupply  the  want 
of  Cole-feed  afterward. 

SECtJRIDACA.  Tourn.  Ind.  R.  H.  399.  tab, 
224.  Coronilla.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  789.  [fo  called  from 
fecuris,  hat.  a  hatchet,  becaufe  the  ancients  fancied 
the  feeds  of  it  refembied  a  hatchet.]  Hatchet-vetch. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  floor t,  compreffed,  and  of 
one  leaf,  cut  into  two  fegments  which  arc  eredt.  The  flower 
is  of  the  butterfly  kind  the  ftandard  is  heart  flaped,  re¬ 
flexed  on  both  fldes ,  and  fcarce  longer  than  the  wings  ; 
thefe  arc  oval,  joining  at  the  top ,  but  open  at  the  bottom  ; 
the  keel  is  compreffed  and  pointed.  It  hath  ten  flamina, 
nine  joined,  and  one  feparate,  terminated  by  fmall  fummits , 
and  an  oblong  compreffed  germen,  with  a  briftly  ftyle, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  long,  compreffed,  fword-fhaped  pod,  with  a  thick 
border  on  one  fide ,  plain  on  the  other ,  opening  in  two  cells, 
filled  with  fquare  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  ten  damina  joined  in  two 
bodies ;  he  has  alfo  joined  it  to  the  genus  of  Coronilla. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prelent, 
which  is, 

Securidaca  (. Lutea )  herbacea  leguminibus  falcato-gla- 
diatis.  Herbaceous  Hatchet-vetch ,  with  hooked  fword- 
fhaped  pods. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  Corn-fields  in  Spain 
and  Italy  ;  it  is  annual,  and  perilhes  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe  ;  this  hath  trailing  herbaceous  dalks 
which  grow  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  divide  into 
many  branches  which  fpread  on  the  ground,  and  are 
garnilhed  with  winged  leaves  compofed  of  feven  or 
eight  pair  of  oval  obtufe  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  and  fmooth.  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  arile  the  foot-dalks  ol  the  flowers ; 
thefe  come  out  by  pairs  oppofite  at  each  joint,  are 
five  or  fix  inches  long,  fudaining  at  the  top  a  large 
cluder  of  yellow  flowers  of  the  butterfly  kind  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  pods  four  or  five  inches 
long,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  they  have  a  future  on 
each  fide,  one  plain,  and  the  other  rifing  and  thick; 
they  are  joined  at  their  bafe  to  the  foot-dalk,  but 
fpread  open  like  the  rays  ofadar,  and  are  divided  by 
a  longitudinal  partition  into  two  cells,  each  contain- 
incr  a  row  of  fquare  flat  feeds  of  a  reddilh  colour.  This. 
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plant  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  borders  of 
light  frefh  earth  in  the  fpring,  in  the  places  where  the 
pfants  are  to  abide,  for  they  fleldom  fucceed  well  if 
they  are  tranfplanted  •,  they  flhould  be  allowed  at  lead 
two  feet  diftrance,  becaufe  their  branches  trail  upon 
the  ground.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  will 
requn-e  no  other  care  but  to  thin  them  where  they 
are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  A 
few  of  thefe  plants  may  be  admitted  into  every  good 
garden  for  variety,  though  there  is  no  great  beauty 
in  their  flowers. 

SEDUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  513.  Tourn.  Inft.  262. 
tab.  140.  Anacampferos.  Tourn.  Inft.  264.  [10  called 
from  fedendo,  Lat.  fitting,  becaufe  this  plant  does, 
as  it  were,  fit  upon  the  walls  where  it  grows  •,  or 
from  fedando,  appeafing,  becaufe  it  appeales  the  pains 
of  inflammations.]  Houfeleek ;  in  French,  Joubarbe. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  ereA,  acute ,  permanent , 
and  cut  into  five  fegments.  'The  flower  has  five  plain, 
fpear-Jhaped ,  acute-pointed  petals  which  flpread  open,  and 
five  neAariums,  with  flwall  Jingle  fcales  indented  at  the 
top,  each  being  inferted  at  their  bafe  to  the  outfide  of  the 
germen  •,  it  has  ten  awl-fhaped  ftamina  the  length  of  the 
‘ petals ,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits ,  and  five  oblong 
cermen  ending  in  Jlender  fiyles,  crowned  by  obtufe  Jligmas. 
\he  germen  afterward  become  five  ereA  fpreading  capfules 
which  are  comprejfed ,  acute-pointed ,  opening  from  top  to 
bottom ,  and  filled  with  fmall feeds. 

This  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fedlion  of 
Linnteus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  five  ftyles  ;  and 
to  this  he  joins  the  Anacampferos  of  Tournefort, 
making  them  but  one  genus. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sedum  ( Album )  foliis  oblongis  obtufis  teretiufculis 
feflilibus  patentibus,  cyma  ramosa.  Hort.  Cliff.  177. 
Houfeleek  with  oblong ,  obtufe,  taper  leaves  fitting  clofe  to 
the  fialks,  fpreading  open ,  and  a  branching  ftalk.  Sedum 
minus  teretifolium  album.  C.  B.  P.  177.  Stone  Crop, 
or  fmaller  Houfeleek ,  with  taper  leaves  and  white  flowers. 

2.  Sedum  ( Dafyphyllum )  foliis  oppofitis  ovatis  obtufis 
carnofis,  caule  infirmo  floribus  lparfis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
43  1 .  Houfeleek  with  oval,  fiefhy,  blunt  leaves  which  are 
placed  oppofite,  a  weak  ftalk,  and  flowers  growing  thinly. 
Sedum  minus,  circinato  folio.  C.  B.  P.  223.  Lefter 
Houfeleek  with  a  roundifh  leaf . 

0.  Sedum  ( Rupeftre )  foliis  fubulatis  quinquefariam  con- 
'  fertis  baft  folutis  floribus  cymofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  176. 
Houfeleek  with  awl-fhaped  leaves  growing  in  clufters , 
whofe  bafe  has  a  loofe  membrane,  and  flowers  in  bunches. 
Sedum  minus  a  rupe  St.  Vincenti.  Raii  Syn.  2.  155. 
Leffer  Houfeleek,  or  Stone  Crop  of  St.  Vincenf  s  Rock. 

4.  Sedum  ( Hifpanicum )  foliis  teretibus  acutis,  radioali- 
bus  fafciculatis,  cyma  pubefcente.  Amcen.  Acad.  4. 
p.  273.  Spanifh  Houfeleek  with  acute  taper  leaves,  thofe 
at  the  bottom  growing  in  bunches,  and  the  tips  are  hairy. 
Sedum  Hifpanum,  folio  glauco  acuto,  flore  albido. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  287.  Spanifh  Houfeleek  with  a  gray - 
coloured  acute  leaf,  and  a  white,  flower. 

Sedum  {Acre)  foliis  fubovatis  adnato-feftilibus  gib- 

J  bis  eredtiufculis  alternis,  cyma  trifida.  Hort.  Cliff. 
177.  Stone  Crop  with  oval,  gibbous,  ereA,  alternate 
leaves  fitting  clofe  to  each  other,  and  a  trifid  top.  Sedum 
parvum  acre,  flore  luteo.  j.  B.  3.  994.  The  common 
Stone  Crop,  or  Wall  Pepper .. 

6.  Sedum  ( Rubens )  foliis  fuciformibus  fubdeprefiis,  in- 
fimis  quaternis,  cyma  fubquadrifida,  floribus  pentan- 
dris,  ftaminibus  reflexis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  619.  Houfe¬ 
leek  with  depreffed  leaves,  thofe  at  the  bottom  being  rang¬ 
ed  by  fours  -,  the  flowers  have  but  five  ftamina  which  are 
reflexed.  Sedum  arvenfe,  flore  rubente.  C.  B.  P.  283. 
Field  Houfeleek  with  a  red  flower. 

7.  Sedum  ( Annuum )  caule  eredlo  folitario  annuo,  foliis 
ovatis  leffiiibus  gibbis  alternis,  cyma  recurva.  Flor. 
Suec.  319.  Houfeleek  with  an  ere  A,  annual,  fingle ftalk, 
oval  gibbous  leaves  which  are  placed  alternate,  and  a  re¬ 
curved  top.  Sedum  minimum  non  acre  flore  albo. 
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Raii  Syn.  2.  p.  1 15.  The  leaft  Stone  Crop,  not  bitim 

with  a  white  flower. 

8.  Sedum  ( Reflexum )  foliis  fubulatis  fparfis  bafi  folutis 
inferioribus  recurvatis.  Flor.  Suec.  2.  p.  1296.  Stone 
Crop  with  awl-floaped  fparfed  leaves,  whofe  under  ones  art 
turned  back.  Sedum  minus  luteum,  ramulis  reflexis  j 
C.  B.  P.  283.  Smaller  yellow  Houfeleek  with  reflex  a 
branches. 

9.  Sedum  [Sexangulari )  foliis  fubovatis  adnato-feflilibu 
gibbis  eredtiuflculis  fexfariam  imbricatis.  Flor.  Suec 
390.  Stone  Crop  with  almoflt  oval ,  gibbous ,  ere  A  leave.' 
growing  clofe  to  each  other ,  and  imbricated  fix  ways 
Sempervivum  minus  vermiculatum.  C.  B.  P.  204 
Infipid  Stone  Crop. 

10.  Sedum  ( Villofum )  caule  erefto,  foliis  planiufculifqut 
fubpilofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  423.  Houfeleek  with  an  erea 
ftalk,  plain  leaves ,  and  foot-ftalks  which  are  fomewhai 
hairy.  Sedum  paluitre  iubhirfutum  purpureum.  C.  B, 
P.  285.  Hairy  Marfih  Houfeleek  with  purple  flowers. 

11.  Sedum  ( Stellatum )  foliis  planiufculis  angulatis,  flo 
ribus  lateralibus  fubleflilibus  flolitariis.  Hort.  Cliff.  176. 
Houfeleek  with  plain  angular  leaves ,  and  fingle  flowers, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  fitdes  of  the  ftalk.  Sedum  echinatum, 
vel  ftellatum,  flore  albo.  J.  B.  3.  680.  Prickly  or  flair) 
Houfeleek  with  a  white  flower. 

12.  Sedum  ( Cepaa )  foliis  planis,  caule  ramofa,  floribus 
paniculatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  176.  Houfeleek  with  plain 
leaves,  a  branching  ftalk,  and  flowers  growing  in  pani¬ 
cles.  Sedum  Cepsa  dictum.  H.  L.  B.  Houfeleek  callea 
Cep  as  a. 

13.  Sedum  ( Aizson )  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis  planis, 
caule  eredto,  cyma  feffili  terminali.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
430.  Houfeleek  with  plain,  fpear-Jhaped,  Jawed  leaves 
and  an  ereA  ftalk  terminated  by  a  head  of  flowers  fitting 
clofe  to  it.  Anacampferos  flore  flavo.  Amman.  Ruth. 
96.  tab.  11.  Orpine  with  a  yellow  flower. 

14.  Sedum  ( Telephium )  foliis  planiulculis  ferratis,  co- 
rymbo  foliofo,  caule  eredto.  Lin.  Sp.  616.  Houfeleek 
with  plain  fawed  leaves,  a  leafy  corymbus,  ahd  an  ereA 
ftalk.  Telephium  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  287.  ConmmOr- 
pine,  or  Live-long.  • 

1 5.  Sedum  ( Hamatodes )  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis,  fum- 

.  mis  amplexicaulibus,  corymbo  terminali.  Houfeleek 

with  oval  entire  leaves  which  at  the  top  embrace  the  ftalk, 
and  a  corymbus  of  flowers  terminating  the  branches.  Te¬ 
lephium  Lufitanicum  hcematodes  maximum.  H.  R. 
Par.  The  greateft  Portugal  bloody  Orpine. 

16.  Sedum  ( Anacampferos )  foliis  cuneiformibus  inte¬ 
gerrimis,  caulibus  decumbentibus,  floribus  corym- 
bofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  430.  Ploufeleek  with  wedge-jhaped 
entire  leaves ,  trailing  ftalks,  and  flowers  growing  in  a 
corymbus.  Anacampferos  minor,  rotundiore  folio,  fein- 
pervirens.  J.  B.  3.  682.  Smaller  and  rounder-leaved 
evergreen  Orpine. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  old  walls  in  many 
parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  planted  in  gardens  •, 
but  as  it  is  a  medicinal  plant,  I  have  placed  it  here ; 
this  hath  flender  trailing  branches,  which  are  garniihed 
with  taper  fucculent  leaves  about  half  an  inch  long, 
ftanding  alternately  round  the  branches.  The  fiower- 
ffalks  rife  four  or  five  inches  high  •,  their  lower  part  isl 
garniflied  with  leaves  which  fpread  out  honzonrally  ;| 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  lmall  foot-j 
ftalks,  fupporting  many  white  ftar-pointed  flowers,! 
gathered  into  a  fort  of  umbel.  Thefe  appear  in  July,! 
and  are  fucceeded  by  five-cornered  caplules  filled  with! 
fmall  feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  alfo  grows  upon  old  walls  in  many! 
parts  of  England.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  very ' hence rj 
and  infirm  ;  the  leaves  are  very  fhort,  oval,  and  ot  al 
gray  colour  ;  they  are  placed  by  pairs  oppofite.  Thel 
flowers  are  let  thinly  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  j  they  are! 
fmall,  white,  and  their  petals  are  obtufe  j  the  i urn-1 
mits  upon  the  ftamina  are  pretty  large,  and  of  a  bright! 
purple  colour.  It  flowers  about  the  fame  time  as  the! 
former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  St.  "Vincents! 
Rock  near  Briftol,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  W  ales  -J 
this  has  flender  purple  ftalks  which  trail  upon  thel 

ground*! 
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mound,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  fhort  awl- 
fhaped  leaves  placed  all  round  the  ftalks,  which 
have  a  fhort  loofe  membrane  at  their  bafe,  which  falls 
off  on  being  touched  ;  the  leaves  toward  the  top  of 
the  flalk  clofe  together ;  they  are  of  a  fea-green  co¬ 
lour,  and  not  very  fucculent.  The  flowers  grow  at 
the  top  of  the  ftalks  in  roundifh  bunches  ;  they  are  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  come  out  about  the  fame 
time  as  the  former.  This  plant,  when  it  is  once  placed 
upon  a  wall,  will  propagate  itfelf  in  plenty  by  its 
trailing  branches,  which  put  out  roots  from  their 
joints. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  •,  this  is  an 
annual  plant  with  upright  ftalks,  "which  rife  three  or 
four  inches  high,  garnifhed  with  flefhy  awl-fhaped 
leaves  near  an  inch  long,  which  fpread  out  on  every 
fide;  they  are  of  a  gray  colour.  The  top  of  the 
ftalk  divides  into  two  flender  eredl  branches,  which 
have  fmall,  white,  ftar- pointed  flowers  ranged  above 
each  other,  and  the  top  of  the  ftalk  at  the  divifion  of 
the  branches  is  terminated  by  two  or  three  flowers  fit- 
tino-  dole.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
the  beginning  of  Auguft,  which,  if  permitted  to  feat- 
ter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  care. 

The  filth  is  the  common  Stone  Crop  or  Wall  Pepper, 
fo  called  for  the  acrid  biting  quality  cf  the  leaves ; 
this  grows  very  common  upon  old  walls  and  build- 
ino-s  in  every  part  of  England,  and  is  fo  well  known 
as  to  require  no  description.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  it,  one  with  large,  and  the  other  a  fmall  yellow 
flower. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  upon  moift  rocks  in  feveral  parts 
of  France  and  Germany,  and  is  feldom  feen  in  gar¬ 
dens  •,  this  rifes  with  an  eredl  ftalk  about  three  inches 
high,  garnifhed  with  obtufe,  cylindrical,  fucculent 
leaves.  The  ftalk  divides  upwards  into  three  or  four 
branches,  which  fuftain  fmall  purplifti  flowers  Handing 
eredl. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  dry  barren  rocks 
in  the  north  of  England  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant  with 
an  eredl:  ftalk,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nate.  The  ftalk  feldom  rifes  above  two  or  three  inches 
high  ;  the  leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and  are  of  a 
grayifh  colour ;  the  flowers  grow  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalk  in  a  reflexed  fpike  •,  they  are  fmall  and  white. 
The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  old  walls  and 
buildings  in  moft  parts  of  England,  and  is  by  fome 
called  Prick-madam  ;  this  has  long  trailing  ftalks, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  flefhy  awl-fhaped  leaves, 
fpreading  out  almoft  horizontally  ;  they  are  of  a  gray 
colour,  and  end  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  grow 
in  reflexed  bunches  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are 
ftar-pointed,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

The  ninth  fort  is  lefs  common  than  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  I  have  found  it  growing  upon  the  rocks  in 
Wales.  This  hath  the  appearance  of  common  Stone 
Crop,  but  the  ftalks  and  leaves  are  larger,  and  have 
no  biting  tafte  :  the  leaves  are  ranged  in  fix  rows, 
like  the  grains  of  the  fix-rowed  Barley  •,  the  flowers 
are  yellow,  <and  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Stone  Crop. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  moift  rocks 
and  boggy  foils  in  feveral  parts  of  the  north  of 
England  'and  in  Wales  ;  this  feldom  rifes  more  than 
two  or  three  inches  high.  The  ftalks  are  garnifhed 
with  a  few  plain  hairy  leaves,  and  are  terminated  by 
purple  flowers  growing  thinly.  It  flowers  in  June. 
The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many;  this  is  a  low  annual  plant.  The  leaves  are 
plain  and  angular  ;  the  ftalks  rife  three  inches  high, 
dividing  at  the  top  into  two  or  three  parts ;  the  flowers 
come  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are 
white,  ftar-pointed,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ftar-pointed 
rough  capfules. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy;  this  hath 
plain  fucculent  leaves.  The  ftalks  rife  fix  or  feven 
inches  hmh,  dividing  into  fmaller  branches,  which 
fuftain  fmall  white  flowers  growing  in  large  panicles ; 
thefe  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the  begin- 
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ning  of  Auguft,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  without  care.  This  loves  a  warm 
dry  foil. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia;  this 
has  a  perennial  root,  compofed  of  many  thick  flefhy 
fibres,  from  which  come  out  feveral  ftalks  which  rife 
near  a  foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped, 
plain,  thick  leaves,  placed  alternately  on  every  fide ; 
they  are  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  are  (lightly  fawed  on  their 
edges.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  flat  corymbus 
of  flowers,  which  fit  very  clofe  on  the  top ;  they  are 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  compofed  of  five  fpear- 
fhaped  petals  which  are  eredl,  and  fpread  out  at  the 
top  ;  the  ftamina  are  large,  eredl,  and  are  terminated 
by  oval  fulphur-coloured  fummits.  This  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  the  common  Orpine,  which 
grows  naturally  in  woods  and  fhady  places  in  many 
parts  of  England.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  one 
with  white,  the  other  with  purple  flowers.  This  has 
a  perennial  root  compofed  of  many  glandulous  knobs, 
from  which  come  out  round  fucculent  ftalks  about 
two  feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  top  into  fmaller 
branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  flefhy,  oval,  ob¬ 
long  leaves  a  little  keel-fhaped,  which  {land  round 
the  ftalks  without  order ;  they  are  two  inches  long 
and  one  broad,  of  a  gray  colour,  and  fawed  toward 
their  points.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  corymbus 
of  flowers  which  are  ftar-pointed ;  in  fome  they  are 
white,  and  in  others  purple  ;  they  appear  in  July, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  capfules  filled  with  fmall  feeds, 
which  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  fort  is  ufed  in  medicine;  it  is  vulnerary  and 
aftringent,  and  is  greatly  recommendeded  for  its  won¬ 
derful  virtue  in  eafing  of  pains.  The  leaves,  bruifed 
and  laid  on  the  part,  produce  this  effedt  both  in  green, 
wounds  and  putrid  ulcers  ;  and,  if  applied  to  corns, 
will  in  a  fhort  time  take  them  away. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal;  there 
are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  white,  and  the  other 
with  purple  flowers.  The  roots  of  this  are  compofed 
of  many  thick  flefhy  knobs  ;  the  ftalks  are  thick, 
fucculent,  and  round  ;  they  rife  near  three  feet  high, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  fucculent  leaves  which 
are  entire  ;  they  are  three  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
and  a  quarter  broad,  placed  by  pairs,  and  thofe  on 
the  upper  part  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe  ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  herbaceous  colour.  The  flowers  are 
colledled  in  large  bunches  which  terminate  the  ftalks  ; 
thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds 
which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  The 
roots  of  this  are  fibrous ;  the  ftalks  trail  on  the  ground, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  wedge-fhaped  leaves  {landing 
alternately  round  the  ftalks ;  they  are  almoft  an  inch 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad.  The  flowers  are  dif- 
pofed  in  a  compadt  corymbus,  which  fits  clofe  on  the 
the. top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  ftar-fhaped,  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  and  appear  in  July.  This  plant  is  an 
evergreen,  which  renders  it  more  valuable  than  the 
other  forts. 

All  the  forts  of  Stone  Crop  are  eafily  propagated,  by 
planting  their  trailing  ftalks  either  in  fpring  or  fum- 
mer,  which  foon  put  out  roots  ;  but,  as  thefe  thrive 
much  better  upon  rocks,  old  walls  or  buildings,  than 
in  the  ground,  they  may  be  difpofed  upon  rock- work 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  a  good  effedt ;  and  where 
there  are  hnfightly  buildings,  their  tops  may  be  co¬ 
vered  with  thefe  plants  fo  as  to  hide  their  deformity : 
in  fuch  places,  thefe  plants  will  appear  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  than  on  the  ground.  If  the  cuttings  or  roots 
of  the  perennial  fort  are  planted  in  fome  fort  mud  laid 
upon  the  walls  or  buildings,  they  will  foon  take  root, 
and  then  fpread  into  every  joint  or  crevice,  and  in  a 
fhort  time  will  cover  the  place  ;  or  if  the  feeds  of 
thofe  annual  forts  which  grow  naturally  in  dry  places 
are  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe  on  the  top  of  walls, 
the  plants  will  come  up,  and  maintain  themfelves 
without  farther  care. 
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The  feveral  forts  of  Orpine  may  be  eafily  propagated 
by  cuttings  during  the  fummer  months,  or  by  part¬ 
ing  of  their  roots  either  in  fpring  or  autumn ;  thefe 
thrive  beft  in  a  dry  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation,  but  may 
alfo  be  planted  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  other  forts, 
efpecially  the  fixteenth  fort,  which  is  evergreen.  The 
italics  of  this  kind  hang  down,  and  have  a  very  good 
eftedt  in  rock-work,  and  the  plants  require  no  care  ; 
for  when  they  are  fixed  in  the  place,  they  will  fpread 
and  propagate  faft  enough. 

The  ftalks  of  the  common  Orpine  are  frequently  cut 
in  fumnier,  and  fattened  to  laths  of  the  fize  of  chim¬ 
ney-boards,  which  being  framed  together,  are  ufed 
for  fcreening  the  fight  of  the  fire-grates  in  rooms ; 
thefe  ftalks  will  fhoot  and  fpread  over  the  frame,  and 
if  the  frames  are  taken  out  once  a  week,  and  the 
ftalks  watered  over  to  refrefh  them,  they  will  continue 
in  verdure  for  two  months. 

SEED:  The  Seed  of  a  plant  confifts  of  an  embryo 
with  its  coat  or  cover.  The  embryo,  which  contains 
the  whole  plant  in  miniature,  and  which  is  called  the 
germ  or  bud,  is  rooted  in  the  placenta  or  cotyledon, 
which  makes  the  coat  or  involucrum,  and  ferves  the 
fame  purpofes  as  the  fecundines,  i.  e.  the  chorion  and 
amnis  in  animals. 

The  placenta  or  cotyledon  of  a  plant  is  always  dou¬ 
ble,  and  in  the  middle  and  common  center  of  the  two 
is  a  point  or  fpeck,  which  is  the  embryo  or  plantule. 
This  plantule,  being  added  on  and  moved  by  the 
warmth  of  the  fun  and  the  earth,  begins  to  expand, 
and  protrudes  or  fhoots  out  its  radicle  or  root  both 
upward  and  downward.  By  this  it  abforbs  the  nu¬ 
tritious  juice  from  the  earth,  and  fo  grows  and  in- 
creafes,  and  the  requifite  heat  continuing,  the  growth 
continues. 

Thus,  e.  g.  a  Pea  or  Bean  being  committed  to  the 
ground,  is  firft  found  to  cleave  into  two  parts,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  two  leaves  or  lobes  of  the  placenta,  and 
in  the  fiffure  appears  a  point,  which  fhoots  out  a  root 
downward,  and  a  bud  upward  ;  the  firft  fpreading  it- 
felf  in  the  foil  to  catch  the  moifture  thereof,  and  the 
latter,  mounting  into  the  air,  becomes  the  ftem  or 
body  of  the  new  plant. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  the  plumule,  or  future  ftem, 
fhould  always  get  uppermoft,  and  the  radicle  or  root 
be  turned  downward,  and  this  too  perpendicularly  to 
the  horizon  -,  and  not  only  this,  but  if,  by  any  exter¬ 
nal  means,  the  ftem  be  diverted  from  this  perpendi¬ 
cular,  and  bent,  for  inftance,  toward  the  earth,  in- 
ftead  of  perfevering  in  that  diredtion,  it  makes  an  an¬ 
gle  or  elbow,  and  redrefles  itfelf. 

The  fame  is  obierved  in  trees,  &c.  blown  down,  with 
their  roots  by  the  wind,  or  in  thofe  planted  in  pots, 
upon  turning  the  pots  upon  one  fide. 

Now  the  Seed,  from  which  a  plant  arifes,  being  the 
plant  itfelf  in  miniature,  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  that, 
if  it  be  depofited  in  the  ground  with  the  plumule 
perpendicularly  upward,  and  the  radicle  downward, 
the  difpofition  ftrould  be  maintained  in  its  future 
growth. 

But  it  is  known  that  Seeds,  fown  either  of  them- 
felves,  or  by  the  help  of  man,  fall  at  random,  or 
among  an  infinite  number  of  fituations  of  the  plumule, 
&c.  The  perpendicular  one  upward  is  but  one,  fo 
that  in  all  the  reft  it  is  necefiary  the  ftem  and  root  each 
make  a  bend,,  to  be  able  the  one  to  emerge  diredtly 
upwards,  the  other  downward.  Now  what  force  is  it 
that  effedts  this  change,  which  is  certainly  an  adtion 
of  violence.  ? 

Mr.  Dodart,  who  firft  took  notice  of  the  phenome¬ 
non,  accounts  for  it  by  fuppofing  the  fibres  of  the 
ftem  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to  contract  and  Ihorten  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  lengthen  by  the  moifture  of 
the  earth  -,  and  on  the  contrary,  the  fibres  of  the  root 
to  contract  by  the  moifture  of  the  earth,  and  lengthen 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

On  this  principle,  when  the  plantule  is  inverted  and 
the  root  a-top,  the  fibres  of  the  root  being  unequal¬ 
ly  expofed  to  the  moifture,  viz.  the  lower  parts  more 
than  the  upper,  the  lower  will  contract,  and  this 
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contradtion  be  promoted  by  the  lengthening  of  th< 
upper  from  the  adtion  of  the  fun ;  the  confequeno 
whereof  will  be,  the  roots  recoiling,  infinuating  far 
ther  into  the  earth,  and  getting  beneath  the  body  0 
the  Seed. 

In  a  word  :  the  earth  draws  the  root  toward  itfelf,  anc 
the  fun  promotes  its  defcent ;  on  the  contrary,’  th< 
fun  draws  up  the  plume,  and  the  earth  in  fome  mea 
lure,  fends  it  towards  the  fame. 

M.  De  la  Hire  accounts  for  the  fame  perpendicular! 
ty,  by  only  conceiving  the  root  to  draw  a  coarfer  anc 
heavier  juice,  and  the  ftem  a  finer  and  more  volatile 
one.  In  the  plantule  therefore  we  may  conceive  ; 
point  of  feparation,  fuch  as,  that  all  on  one  fide,  e.  g, 
the  radial  part  is  unfolded  by  the  grofler;  and  all- on 
the  other  by  more  fubtile  juices. 

If  the  plantule  then  be  inverted,  and  the  root  a-top, 
as  it  (till  imbibes  the  grofler  and  heavier  juices,  and 
the  ftem  the  lighter ;  the  point  of  feparation  beino 
conceived  as  the  fixed  point  of  a  lever,  the  root  mult 
defcend,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  the  volatile  juices 
imbibed  by  the  ftem,  tend  to  make  it  mount.  Thus 
is  the  little  plant  turned  on  its  fixed  point  of  feparation 
till  it  be  perfectly  eredt. 

The  plant  thus  eredted,  M.  Parent  accounts  for  the 
Item’s  continuing  to  rife  in  the  vertical  direction,  thus: 
the  nutritious  juice  being  arrived  at  the  extremity  of 
a  rifing  ftalk,  and  there  fixing,  into  a  vegetable  fub- 
ftance,  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  mult  determine 
it  to  fix  in  a  vertical  pofition,  fo  that  the  ftalk  will 
have  acquired  a  new  part  of  perpendicularity  over  the 
reft  ;  juft  as  in  a  candle,  which  held  any  how  oblique¬ 
ly  to  the  horizon,  the  flame  will  ftill  continue  verti-. 
cal,  by  the  preffure  of  the  air. 

The  new  drops  of  juice  that  fucceed,  will  follow  the 
fame  direction  ;  and  as  all  together  form  the  ftem, 
that  mult  of  courfe  be  vertical,  unlefs  fome  particular 
circumftances  intervene. 

And  that,  whereas  the  branches  are  likewile  obferved, 
as  much  as  poflible,  to  affedt  perpendicularity  in  moft 
inftances,  infomuch,  that  though  they  be  forced  toi 
fhoot  out  of  the  ftem  horizontally,  yet  in  their  progrefs 
they  eredt  themfelves ;  M.  Parent  folves  this,  from 
the  vertical  tendency  of  the  nutritious  juice,  up  the 
ftem;  for  the  juice,  being  received  in  this  diredtion 
into  the  new  tender  buds,  finds  at  firft  little  refiftance ; 
and  afterwards  as  the  branch  grows  firmer,  it  furnifnes 
a  longer  arm  of  a  lever  to  adt  by. 

Mr.  Aftruc  accounts  for  the  perpendicular  afeent  of 
the  ftem,  and  their  redreffing  themfelves  when  bent, 
on  thefe  two  principles. 

1.  That  the  nutritious  juice  arifes  from  the  root  to 
the  top  in  longitudinal  tubes,  parallel  to  the  fide  of 
the  plant,  which  communicates  either  by  themfelves, 
or  by  means  of  other  horizontal  tubes,  proceeding  : 
from  the  circumference  of  the  plant,  and  terminated  j 
in  the  pith. 

2.  That  fluids  contained  in  tubes,  either  parallel  or  ] 
oblique  to  the  horizon,  gravitate  on  the  lower  part  of  '• 
the  tubes,  and  not  at  all  on  the  upper. 

From  hence  it  eafily  follws,  that  in  a  plant  pofited 
either  obliquely  or  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the  nutri-  j 
tious  juice  will  adt  more  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ca-  • 
nals  than  the  upper  ;  and  by  that  means  infinuate  .j 
more  into  the  canals  communicating  therewith,  and  jj 
be  colledted  more  copioufly  therein  ;  thus  the  parts  I 
on  the  lower  fide  will  adt  more  on  the  lower  part,  and  i 
will  receive  more  accretion,  and  be  more  nourifbed  I 
than  thofe  on  the  upper;  the  confequence  whereof*! 
mud  be,  that  the  extremity  of  the  plant  will  be  oblig-  >■ 
ed  to  bend  upward. 

The  fame  principle  brings  the  feed  into  its  due  fitua-  , 
tion  at  firft.  In  a  Bean  planted  upfide  dowrn,  the  | 
plume  and  radicle  are  eafily  perceived  with  the  naked  | 
eye,  to  fhoot  at  firft  diredtly  for  about  an  inch  ;  but  : 
thenceforth  they  begin  to  bend,  the  one  downward,  j 
and  the  other  upward. 

The  two  placentuls  or  cotyledons  of  a  feed  are,  as  it  j 
were,  a  cafe  to  this  little  tender  plantule  or  point,  co-  I 
vering  it  up,  ftieltering  it  from  injuries,  and  feeding'} 
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from  their  own  proper  fubftance  ;  which  the  plan- 
le  receives  and  draws  to  itfelf,  by  an  infinite  num- 
r  of  little  filaments  or  ramifications,  called  funes 
nbilicales,  or  navel-ftrings,  which  it  fends  into  the 
jdy  of  the  placenta. 

he  cotyledons,  for  the  mod  part,  abound  with  a 
.lfam  dilpofed  in  proper  cells  •,  and  this  feems  to  be 
1  brought  to  its  greateft  perfection,  while  it  remains 
imid,  and  then  lodged  in  theie  repofitories  •,  one 
irt  of  the  compofition  of  this  balfam  is  oily  and  te- 
i  clous,  and  ferves  to  defend  the  embryo  from  any 
.traneous  moifture,  and  by  its  vifeidity,  to  entangle 
id  retain  that  fine,  pure,  volatile  fpirit,  which  is 
e  ultimate  production  of  the  plant, 
his  oil  is  never  obferved  to  enter  into  the  veffels  of 
e  embryo,  which  are  too  fine  to  admit  lo  thick  a 
iid,but  this  ferves  to  prelerve  the  growing  quality  of 
ie  feed.  The  lpirit,  however,  being  quickened  by 
i  aCtive  power,  may  poffibly  breathe  a  vital  princi- 
!e  into  the  juices  that  nourifh  the  embryo,  and  damp 
pon  it  the  character  that  didinguifbes  the  family ; 
ter  which  every  thing  is  changed  into  the  proper 
iture  of  that  particular  plant.  That  this  fpirit  now 
truly  the  efficacious  part,  is  evident,  for  when  that 
gone  off,  the  oil  that  remains  is  quite  vapid  and  in¬ 
dive.  It  is  this  that  gives  plants  their  fragrant  fmell 
ad  peculiar  fades,  nor  do  their  particular  colours  a 
ttle  depend  upon  it. 

low  when  the  Seed  is  committed  to  the  earth,  the  | 
lacenta  dill  adheres  to  the  embryo  for  lome  time, 
uards  it  from  the  accefs  of  noxious  colds,  &c.  and  i 
veil  prepares  and  purines  the  cruder  juice  the  plant  is 
>  receive  from  the  earth,  by  draining  it,  &c.  thro’ 
s  own  body. 

his  it  continues  to  do,  till  the  placentula  being  a 
ttle  inured  to  its  new  element,  and  its  root  tolerably 
xed  in  the  ground  and  fit  to  ablorb  the  juice  thereof, 
then  periihes,  and  the  plants  may  be  laid  to  be  de- 
vered  -,  fo  that  nature  obferves  the  fame  method  in 
lants  contained  in  fruits,  as  in  animals  in  the  mo- 
ier’s  womb. 

t  is  very  furprifing,  how  many  forts  of  Seeds  will 
ontinue  good  for  feveral  years,  and  retain  their  grow- 
lg  faculty,  whereas  many  other  forts  will  not  grow 
Ten  they  are  more  than  one  year  old  •,  which  is,  in 
great  meafure,  owing  to  their  abounding  more  or 
ffs  with  oil,  as  alfo  the  nature  of  the  oil,  whether  it 
i  of  a  cold  or  hot  quality,  and  the  texture  of  their 
aitward  covering.  As  for  example  ;  the  Seeds  of 
meumbers.  Melons,  and  Gourds,  which  have  thick 
lorny  coverings,  and  the  oil  of  this  Seed  being  of  a 
:old  nature,  continue  good  eight  or  ten  years  •,  and  i 
ladiffi,  Turnep,  Rape,  &c.  with  other  oily  Seeds 
whofe  coats,  though  they  are  not  fo  hard  and  clofe 
is  the  others,  yet)  abounding  with  oil,  which  is  of  a 
warmer  nature,  the  Seeds  will  keep  good  three  or  four 
years  •,  whereas  the  Seeds  of  Parfley,  Carrots,  Parf- 
neps,  and  moft  other  umbelliferous  plants,  whofe  I 
Seeds  are,  for  the  moft  part,  of  a  warm  nature,  and  | 
have  little  oil  in  them,  lole  their  growing  faculty  often  I 
in  one  year,  but  feldom  remain  good  longer  than  two 
years.  Indeed  all  forts  of  Seeds  are  prelerved  beft,  if 
kept  in  the  pods  or  hulks  wherein  they  grow  •,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  not  feparated  from  the  placenta,  to 
which  they  are  fattened  by  an  -umbilical  cord,  thro 
which  they  received  their  nouriffiment  in  their  em¬ 
bryo  ftate  ;  fo  that  whoever  would  fend  Seeds  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  country,  fhould  always  take  care  they  are  full 
ripe  before  they  are  gathered,  and  that  they  are  pre- 
ferved  in  their  pods  or  hulks  •,  and  when  they  are 
packed  up  for  exportation,  there  fhould  be  great  care 
taken,  that  they  are  not  ffiut  up  too  clofely  from  the 
air-,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  vegetation  in  the  Seed  (though  in  a  lefs 
degree)  as  it  is  to  nouriffi  the  plant  when  germinated, 
as  I  have  found  by  trying  the  following  experiment, 
viz.  Having  faved  a  parcel  of  freffi  Seeds  of  feveral 
kinds,  as  Lettbce,  Parfley,  Onions,  &c.  I  took  a 
parcel  of  each  kind,  and  put  into  glafs  phials  ;  thefe 
I  flopped  down  clofe,  and  fealed  hermetically,  then 
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put  them  up  in  a  trunk ;  the  other  parts  of  the  fame 
feeds  I  put  into  bags,  and  hung  them  up  in  a  dry 
room,  where  the  air  had  free  admittance,  in  which 
place  they  remained  a  whole  year  ;  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpring  I  took  out  a  part  of  each  parcel  of  feeds 
from  the  phials,  as  alfo  from  the  bags,  and  fowed 
them  at  the  fame  time,  and  upon  the  fame  bed  where 
they  had  an  equal  advantage  of  fun,  air,  &c.  The 
refult  of  this  experiment  was,  that  almoft  all  the  feeds 
which  I  took  out  of  the  bags  grew  extremely  well, 
but  of  thofe  which  were  kept  in  the  phials  not  one 
came  up  after  which,  I  fowed  the  remaining  part 
of  the  feeds  in  the  phials,  but  had  not  one  Angle 
plant  from  the  whole,  whereas  thofe  preferved  in  the 
bags  grew  very  well  both  the  fecond  and  third  years. 
And  this  experiment  was  afterward  tried  by  one  of 
my  particular  friends,  with  whom  the  efFeCt  was  the 
fame  as  with  me.  And  fome  years  after  this,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  great  eminence  for  his  knowledge  of  plants, 
being  very  defirous  to  procure  Seeds  from  every 
country,  where  the  Britiffi  nation  had  any  commerce, 
gave  his  inftruCtions  to  all  the  agents  abroad,  to 
fend  him  over  all  the  forts  of  Seeds  they  could  col¬ 
led  in  their  different  countries,  and  to  put  them  up 
in  bottles,  fealing  the  mouths  of  the  bottles  as  clofe 
as  poffible,  to  exclude  the  air  j  which  was  done  by 
feveral  of  his  correfpondents,  who  fent  him  great 
quantities  of  Seeds,  but  not  one  of  them  grew  when 
they  were  fown  ;  fo  that  thofe  perfons  who  fend  Seeds 
to  a  diftant  country,  fhould  never  be  guilty  of  the 
like  error. 

Thefe  experiments  prove,  that  all  Seeds  require  fome 
fhare  of  freffi  air,  to  keep  the  germen  in  a  healthy 
ftate  and  that  where  the  air  is  abfolutely  excluded, 
the  vegetative  quality  of  the  Seeds  will  foon  be  loft  ; 
therefore  the  anointing  of  the  Seeds,  or  covering  them 
over  with  fat  or  oil,  lhould  not  be  pradifed  for  as 
this  will  in  a  great  meafure  ffiut  up  the  pores  of  the 
Seeds,  it  will  prevent  the  tranfpiration  and  infpiration 
of  air,  whereby  the  feeds  will  foon  be  fpoiled. 

The  earth,  which  is  the  natural  nurfe  to  all  Seeds, 
will  preferve  them  much  longer  than  any  other  body, 
provided  they  are  buried  fo  deep,  as  to  be  beyond  the 
influence  of  fun  and  ihowers,  whereby  they  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  vegetating.  I  have  known  feeds  of  fe¬ 
veral  plants  remain  buried  three  feet  deep  above  twen¬ 
ty  years,  and  when  turned  up  to  the  air,  have  grown 
as  well  as  frefh  Seeds ;  and  a  particular  friend  of 
mine  ffiewed  me  a  fpot  of  ground,  which  was  covered 
with  Corn-fallad,  the  Seeds  of  which  he  affured  me 
had  been  buried  thirty-two  years  in  that  place,  and 
when  turned  up  again  to  the  air,  were  as  productive  as 
new  Seeds. 

How  the  vegetative  life  is  fo  long  preferved  in  Seeds, 
by  being  fo  deeply  immerfed  in  the  ground,  is  very 
difficult  to  explain  ;  but  as  the  fact  is  very  notorious, 
it  well  accounts  for  the  production  of  plants  out  of 
earth  taken  from  the  bottom  of  vaults,  houfes,  and 
wells ;  and  from  the  earth  which  has  been  taken  at  a 
very  great  depth  in  thofe  places,  there  have  been  ma¬ 
ny  plants  produced,  which  were  not  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  foil  and  this  has  been  brought  as  a 
proof  to  fupport  the  doCtrine  of  fpontaneous  produc¬ 
tions,  by  fome  who  have  afferted,  that  plants  are  of¬ 
ten  produced  without  Seed. 

The  earth  which  has  been  brought  to  England,  from 
very  diftant  countries,  having  many  of  the  Seeds  of 
thofe  plants  which  grew  in  thofe  places  buried  there¬ 
in,  when  this  has  been  placed  in  a  proper  degree  of 
heat  and  fpread  abroad,  the  Seeds  have  vegetated, 
and  great  numbers  of  plants  have  come  up  ;  whereby 
many  plants,  which  would  have  elcaped  the  notice  of 
thofe  perfons  who  colleCt  Seeds  to  fend  to  Europe, 
have  been  obtained. 

A  method  for  raifrng  fuch  Seeds  which  have  hard  coats  or 
JJjells  furrounding  them ,  and  that  have  been  judged  very 
difficult ,  if  not  impoffiible ,  to  be  raifed  in  England. 

In  the  year  1724,  I  had  a  parcel  of  freffi  Cocoa-nuts 
given  me,  which  were  brought  over  from  Barbadoes  : 
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part  of  thefe  nuts  I  diverted  of  their  outward  coat  or 
hulk,  and  the  other  part  I  left  entire,  as  I  received 
them. 

Both  thefe  parcels  I  planted  in  large  pots  filled  with 
gOod  fre£h  earth,  and  plunged  the  pots  into  hot-beds 
made  of  tanners  bark,  giving  them  gentle  and  fre¬ 
quent  waterings,  as  the  earth  in  the  pots  feemed  to 
require ;  but  not  one  of  the  whole  number  hac 
made  any  attempt  to  flioot,  as  I  could  perceive  ;  anc 
upon  taking  them  out  of  the  pots,  I  found  they  were 
rotten. 

About  four  months  after,  I  received  another  frelh 
parcel  of  Cocoa-nuts  from  Barbadoes,  which  I  treatet 
in  another  manner-,  from  that  part  of  thefe  I  cut  of 
the  outer  coat  or  hulk,  and  the  other  part  I  left  en¬ 
tire,  as  before:  but  iuppofing  it  was  owing  to  my 
planting  the  other  parcel  in  pots,  that  they  did  not 
fucceed,  I  made  a  frelh  hot-bed  with  horfe-dung, 
and  covered  it  over  with  frelh  earth  about  eighteen 
inches  thick,  in  which  I  planted  the  nuts,  oblerving, 
as  before,  to  fupply  it  with  convenient  moifture,  as 
alfo  to  keep  the  hot-bed  in  an  equal  temper  of  heat, 

-  which  I  was  guided  to  do  by  a  thermometer,  gradu- . 
ated  for  the  uieof  hot-beds ;  but  with  all  my  care,  I 
had  no  better  fuccefs  than  before,  not  one  of  the  nuts 
making  any  efiay  towards  fhooting. 

The  year  following,  I  had  another  parcel  of  Cocoa- 
nuts  given  me,  which,  confidering  my  former  ill  fuc¬ 
cefs,  I  planted  in  a  different  manner,  as  follows  : 
Having  a  hot-bed,  which  had  been  lately  made  with 
tanners  bark,  and  which  was  filled  with  pots  of  ex¬ 
otic  plants,  I  removed  two  of  the  largeft  pots,  which 
were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  ;  and,  opening 
the  tanners  bark  under  the  place  where  the  two  pots 
rtood,  I  placed  the  two  Cocoa-nuts  therein,  laying 
them  fide-ways,  to  prevent  the  moifture  (which  might 
defcend  from  the  pots)  from  entering  the  hole  at  the 
bafe  of  the  fruit,  and  thereby  rotting  the  feminal  plant 
upon  its  firft  germinating. 

1  then  covered  the  nuts  over  with  the  bark  two  or 
three  inches  thick,  and  placed  the  two  pots  over  them 
in  their  former  llation. 

In  this  place  I  let  the  nuts  remain  for  fix  weeks, 
when  removing  the  two  pots  and  uncovering  the  nuts, 

1  found  them  both  lhot  from  the  hole  in  the  bafe  of 
the  fruit  an  inch  in  length,  and  from  the  other  end 
of  the  fruit  were  feveral  fibres  emitted  two  or  three 
inches  in  length. 

Upon  finding  them  in  fuch  a  forwardnefs,  I  took 
them  out  of  the  bark,  and  planted  them  in  large  pots 
filled  with  good  frelh  earth,  plunging  the  pots  down 
to  the  rims  in  tanners  bark,  and  covering  the  furface 
of  the  earth  in  the  pots  half  an  inch  with  the  fame ; 
foon  after  which,  the  young  Ihoots  were  above  two 
inches  long,  and  continued  to  thrive  very  well. 

I  communicated  this  method  to  fome  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  who  have  tried  it  with  the  fame  fuccefs ; 
and  if  the  nuts  are  frelh,  fcarce  any  of  them  mifcarry. 
This  led  me  to  try,  if  the  fame  method  would  fuc¬ 
ceed  as  well  with  other  hard-lhelled  exotic  feeds, 
which  I  could  not,  by  any  method  I  had  before 
tried,  get  to  grow  ;  as  the  Bonduck  or  Nickar-tree, 
the  Phafeolus  Brafilianus  lobis  villofis  pungentibus, 
Maximus  Hermanni,  or  Horfe-eye  Bean,  with  feve¬ 
ral  others  and  I  have  found  it  both  a  fure  and  ex¬ 
peditious  way  to  raife  any  fort  of  hard-lhelled  fruit 
or  feeds. 

For  the  heat  and  moifture  (which  are  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  promote  vegetation)  they  here  enjoy  in  an 
equal  and  regular  manner,  the  tanners  bark  (if  rightly 
managed)  keeping  near  an  equality  of  heat  for  three 
months  ;  and  the  water  which  defcends  from  the  pots, 
when  they  are  watered,  is  by  the  bark  detained  from 
being  too  foon  diffipated,  which  cannot  be  obtained  in 
a  common  hot-bed,  the  earth  in  fuch  being  worked 
away  by  the  water,  and  thereby  leaving  the  feeds  of¬ 
ten  deftitute  of  moifture. 

Some  of  thefe  Seeds  I  have  had  Ihoot  in  a  fortnight’s 
time,  which,  I  am  informed,  would  not  have  fo  done 
in  a  month,  in  their  natural  foil  and  climate. 
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I  have  alfo  found  it  an  excellent  method  to  relh 
Orange,  or  any  other  exotic  trees,  which  have  1 
fered  by  a  tedious  paffage,  in  being  too  long  out 
the  ground,  by  laying  their  roots  and  ftems  in  a  tr 
derate  tan-bed  for  three  or  four  days  before  thev  - 
planted;  infomuch  that  I  recovered  two  Oran 
trees,  which  had  been  ten  months  without  either 
or  water. 

In  the  common  method  of  fowing  feeds  there  - 
many  kinds  which  require  to  be  fown  foon  after  th 
are  ripe  ;  and  there  are  many  others  which  lie  in 
ground  a  year,  fometimes  two  or  three  years  befn 
the  plants  come  up  ;  fo  that  when  the  feeds  wh 
come  from  diftant  countries  are  fown,  the  nrom 
fhould  not  be  difturbed,  but  wait  with  patience 
expectation  of  the  plants,  at  leaft  two  years  •  for 
has  often  happened  to  feeds  which  I  have  fown  th 
have  been  brought  from  America,  that  part  of  the,' 
have  come  up  the  firft  feafon,  fome  the  next  fln 
others  not  until  the  third  year  ;  fo  that  if  the  4un 
had  been  difturbed,  I  fhould  have  loft  many  Dlanr 

which,  by  my  waiting  fo  long,  came  up  and  fucceed 
very  well.  u 

As  there  is  fuch  difference  in  the  length  of  time,  whic 
fome  feeds  will  keep  good  over  others,  I  thought  i 
would  not  be  unacceptable,  if  I  fhould  add  an  ar 
count  of  thole  feeds  which  require  to  be  fown  foon  af 
ter  they  are  ripe ;  and  of  others,  how  loner  they  ma- 
be  kept  good,  if  they  are  carefully  faved  ;  which  ' 
have  drawn  out  in  the  following  table,  which  will  j, 
a  great  meafure,  dired  how  thofe  feeds,  which  an 
not  here  included,  require  to  be  treated. 

The  firft  clafs  of  feeds  which  I  fhall  enumerate  is  o 
thofe  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  foon  aftei 
they  are  ripe  ;  otherwife  many  of  them  will  not  fuc 
ceed,  and  others  will  often  remain  in  the  ground  £ 
whole  feafon,  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  til] 
fpnng,  whereby  a  full  year  will  be  loft. 

Adonis,  or  Flos  Adonis,  fee  Adonis. 

Alexanders,  or  Alifianderr,  fee  Smyrnium.’ 
Anemony,  or  Windflower,  fee  Anemone/ 
Angelica. 

Arfe-fmart  the  eaftern  fort,  fee  Perficaria 
Afh-keys,  fee  Fraxinus. 

Afphodel,  or  King-fpear,  fee  Afphodelus. 

Auricula. 

Beech-maft,  fee  Fagus. 

Bifhop’s-weed,  fee  Ammi. 

Chriftopher-herb,  fee  Adaea. 

Ciceli,  fee  Myrrhis. 

Colchicum,  or  Baftard-faffron. 

Corn-fallad,  fee  Valeriana. 

Cornflag,  fee  Gladiolus. 

Crocus. 

Crown  Imperial,  fee  Fritillaria. 

Fennel-giant,  fee  Ferula. 

Flower-de-luce,  fee  Iris. 

Fraxinella,  fee  Didam  nils. 

Fritillaria,  or  chequered  Tulip. 

Gentian,  fee  Gentiana. 

Ground  Pine,  fee  Teucrium, 

Hare’s-ear,  fee  Bupleurum. 

Hartwort,  fee  Bupleurum  and  Sefeli. 

Hog’s-fennel,  fee  Peucedanum. 

Hornbeam,  fee  Carpinus. 

Hyacinth,  fee  Hyacinthus. 

Juniper,  fee  Juniperus. 

Laferwort,  fee  Laferpitium. 

Lilly,  fee  Lilium. 

Lilly-afphodel,  fee  Crinum  and  Hemerocallis, 
Lilly-hyacinth,  fee  Scilla. 

Lilly-narciffus,  fee  Amaryllis. 

Lovage,  fee  Ligufticum. 

Mandrake,  fee  Mandragora. 

Maple,  fee  Acer. 

Mafterwort,  fee  Imperatoria  and  Aftrantia. 

Mercury,  fee  Mercurialis, 

Moly,  fee  Allium. 

Mufcari. 

Narciflus 
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Narcifiiis,  or  Daffodil. 

Oak,  fee  Quercus. 

Oak  of  Jerufalem,  fee  Chenopodiuni. 

Pafque-flower,  fee  Pulfatilla. 

Piony,  fee  Pajonia. 

Polyanthus,  fee  Primula. 

Ranunculus,  or  Crowfoot. 

Samphire,  fee  Crithmum. 

Scurvy-grafs,  fee  Cochlearia. 

Sefeli,  or  Sermountain,  fee  Siler; 

Snow-drop,  fee  Galanthus. 

Sowbread,  fee  Cyclamen. 

Spiderwort,  fee  Anthericum. 

Spignel,  fee  Meum. 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  fee  Ornithogalum. 

Stavefacre,  fee  Delphinium. 

Tulip,  fee  Tulipa. 

Turnfole,  fee  Heliotropium. 

Yew-tree,  fee  Taxus. 

In  the  next  clafs  I  fhall  enumerate  thofe  forts  of  feeds, 
which  are  beft  the  firft  fpring  after  they  are  faved, 
many  of  which  will  not  grow  if  they  are  kept  longer  i 
wherefore  thofe  who  deal  in  feeds,  Ihould  deftroy  the 
feeds  they  have  remaining  after  the  feafon  is  over, 
and  not  fell  them  to  impole  on  their  dealers,  to  the 
great  lofs  of  their  crops,  nor  keep  them  to  mix  with 
new  feeds,  as  is  too  often  pradtifed. 

African  Marygold,  fee  Tagetes. 

Agrimony,  fee  Agrimonia. 

Alkanet,  fee  Bugloffum. 

Amaranthoides,  or  Globe  Amaranthus,  fee  Gom- 
phrena. 

Anife,  fee  Pimpinella. 

Afparagus,  or  Spearage. 

Balfamine,  fee  Impatiens. 

Bafil,  fee  Ocymum. 

Baftard  Saffron,  fee  Carthamus.' 

Bay-tree,  fee  Laurus. 

Bean,  fee  Faba. 

Beet,  fee  Beta. 

Blue-bottle,  fee  Cyanus. 

Borrage,  fee  Boraga. 

Buckwheat,  fee  Fagopyrum. 

Buglofs,  fee  Bugloffum. 

Canterbury-bell,  fee  Campanula. 

Carraway,  fee  Carum. 

Carnation,  feeDianthus.  ' 

Carrot,  fee  Daucus.  . 

Caterpillar,  fee  Scorpiurus. 

Celeri,  fee  Apium. 

Chervil,  fee  Chasrophyllum. 

Cheftnut,  fee  Caftanea. 

Chichling  Pea,  fee  Cicer. 

Clary,  fee  Horminum  and  Sclarea. 

Columbine,  fee  Aquilegia. 

Coriander,  fee  Coriandrum. 

Crane’s-bill,  fee  Geranium. 

Crefs,  fee  Nafturtium. 

Cumin,  fee  Cuminum. 

Cyprefs,  fee  Cupreffus. 

Dame’s  Violet,  fee  Hefperis. 

Everlafting  Pea,  fee  Lathyrus.^ 

Fennel,  fee  Foeniculum. 

Fennel-flower,  fee  Nigella. 

Fenugreek,  fee  Trigonella. 

Finochia,  fee  Foeniculum. 

Firr,  fee  Abies. 

French  Ploneyfuckle,  fee  Hedyfarum. 

French  Marygold,  fee  Tagetes. 

Goat’s-rue,  fee  Galega. 

Globe  Thiftle,  fee  Echinops. 

Gromwel,  or  Graymil,  fee  Lithofpermum. 
Henbane,  fee  Hyofcyamus. 

Hemp,  fee  Cannabis. 

Hollyhock,  fee  Alcea. 

Hyffop,  fee  Hyffopus. 

Indian  Pepper,  fee  Capflcum. 

Kidney-bean,  fee  Phafeolus, 


Larch-tree,  fee  Larix. 

Larkfpur,  fee  Delphinium; 

Lavender,  fee  Lavendula. 

Laurel,  fee  Padus. 

Leek,  fee  Porrum. 

Lentil,  fee  Lens. 

Love-apple,  fee  Lycoperficon; 

Lupine,  fee  Lupinus. 

Lychnis,  or  Catchfly. 

Mad-apple,  fee  Melongena. 

Mallow,  the  Venetian,  fee  Hibifcus. 

Marjoram,  fee  Majorana. 

Marvel  of  Peru,  fee  Mirabilis. 

Marygold,  fee  Calendula. 

Millet,  fee  Milium. 

Mullein,  fee  Verbafcum. 

Moth-mullein,  fee  Blattaria. 

Navew,  fee  Napus. 

Oil-nut,  or  Palma  Chrifti,  fee  Ricintis, 

Roman  Nettle,  fee  Urtica. 

Onion,  fee  Cepa. 

Orach. 

Origany,  fee  Origanum. 

Panic,  fee  Panicum. 

Parfley,  fee  Apium. 

Parfnep,  fee  Paftinaca. 

Peas,  fee  Pifum. 

Pink,  fee  Dianthus. 

Poppy,  fee  Papaver. 

Purflain,  fee  Portulaca. 

Radifli,  feeRaphanus.  This  will  grow  well  two  years* 
Rape,  fee  Napus. 

Rue,  fee  Ruta. 

Savory*  fee  Satureja. 

Scabious*  fee  Scabiofa. 

Skirret,  fee  Sifarum. 

Snails,  fee  Medica. 

Snapdragon,  fee  Antirrhinum. 

Spinach,  fee  Spinachia. 

Stock-gilliflower,  fee  Leucoium. 

Succory,  fee  Cichorium. 

Sun-flower,  fee  Helianthus. 

Thyme,  fee  Thymus. 

Tobacco,  fee  Nicotiana. 

Trefoil,  fee  Trifolium. 

Turnep,  fee  Rapa. 

Venus  Looking-glafs,  fee  Campanula. 

Venus  Navel  wort,  fee  Omphalodes; 

Vetch,  fee  Vicia. 

Woad,  fee  Ifatis. 

Wall-flower,  fee  Leucoium. 

The  next  clafs  of  feeds  are  fuch  as  may  be  kept  two 
years  and  will  not  be  the  worfe,  provided  they  are 
well  faved,  though  thefe  are  equally  good  for  ufe  the 
firft  year. 

Amaranthus,  or  Flower-gentle. 

Cabbage,  ?  fee  gra|pica# 

Cauliflowers,  > 

Citrul,  or  Water  Melon,  fee  Anguria. 

Clover,  fee  Trifolium. 

Convolvulus,  or  Bindweed. 

Endive,  fee  Endivia. 

Flax,  fee  Linum. 

Indian  Flowering-reed,  fee  Cannacorus4 
La-lucern,  fee  Medica. 

Lavender,  fee  Lavendula. 

Lettuce,  fee  Ladtuca. 

Mellilot,  fee  Trifolium. 

Muftard,  fee  Sinapi. 

Sorrel,  fee  Acetofa. 

The  fourth  clafs  of  Seeds  are  fuch  as  may  be  kept 
three  years  or  more,  and  will  grow  very  well  after¬ 
ward,  provided  they  are  well  faved  ;  and  fome  of  the 
forts  are  generally  preferred  for  being  three  years 
old,  particularly  the  Cucumber  and  Melon-feeds  j 
becaufe,  when  the  Seeds  are  new,  the  plants  grow 
too  vigorous,  and  produce  a  fmall  quantity  of  fruit ; 
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but  it  is  not  proper  to  keep  thefe  longer  than  four  or 
five  years,  notwithftanding  they  will  grow  at  eight 
or  nine  years  old ;  becaufe  when  the  feeds  are  too  old, 
the  plants  will  be  weak,  and  the  fruit  which  they 
produce  will  be  fmall. 

Amaranthus,  or  Flower-gentle. 

Cabbage,  fee  Braffica. 

Cedar  of  Libanus,  fee  Larix,  if  kept  in  the  cones. 
Cucumber,  fee  Cucumis. 

Gourd,  fee  Cucurbita. 

Lettuce,  fee  Laftuca. 

Melon,  fee  Melo. 

Pinus,  the  Pine-tree,  if  kept  in  the  cones. 

Pumpion,  fee  Pepo. 

Savoy,  fee  Braflica. 

Simnel,  or  Squafh,  fee  Cucurbita. 

Water  Melon,  fee  Anguria. 

The  following  is  a  lift  of  fuch  Seeds  as  will  frequently 
remain  in  the  earth  a  whole  year,  efpecially  if  they 
are  fown  in  the  Ipnng  ;  fo  that  whenever  the  plants 
do  not  come  up  the  firft  year,  the  ground  fhould 
remain  undifturbed  till  the  following  fpring  (but 
muft  be  kept  clear  from  weeds)  when  the  plants  will 
come  up. 

Adonis,  or  Flos  Adonis. 

Alaternus. 

Alexanders,  fee  Smyrnium. 

Angelica. 

Corn-fallad,  fee  Valerianella. 

Fennel,  fee  Foeniculum. 

Fraxinella,  or  White  Dittany,  fee  Didtamnus, 
Golden-rod,  fee  Solidago. 

Gromwel,  or  Gramil,  fee  Lithofpermum. 

Hare’s-ear,  ?  fee  Eupleumm. 

Hartwort,  j  r 

Flawthorn,  fee  Mefpilus. 

Hog’s-fennel,  fee  Peucedanum. 

Flolly,  fee  Ilex. 

Juniper,  fee  Juniperus. 

Laferwort,  fee  Laferpitium. 

Lovage,  fee  Ligufticum. 

Maple,  fee  Acer. 

Mafterwort,  fee  Aftrantia. 

Mercury,  fee  Mercurialis. 

Moly. 

Piony,  fee  Paeonia. 

Seleli,  or  Sermountain,  fee  Siler. 

Spignel,  fee  Meum. 

Starwort,  fee  After. 

Stavefacre,  fee  Delphinium.  , 

Turnfole,  fee  Heliotropium. 

Yew,  feeTaxus. 

If  the  feeds  mentioned  in  this  lift  are  fown  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  many  of  the  forts  will  come  up  the 
following  fpring  •,  but  whenever  they  fail  fo  to  do, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  growing  the  following 
year,  provided  the  Seeds  were  good,  therefore  people 
fhould  not  defpair  of  them  the  firft  year.  Moft  of 
the  umbelliferous  plants  have  this  property  of  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  ground  feveral  months,  and  fometimes  a 
whole  year,  before  the  plants  appear  •,  therefore  they 
fhould  be  managed  accordingly,  by  lowing  their 
feeds  on  a  border,  which  can  be  fuffered  to  remain 
undifturbed  till  the  plants  come  up.  There  are  fome 
particular  forts  of  feeds,  which  I  have  known  remain 
in  the  ground  eighteen  months,  and  fometimes  two 
years,  after  which  time  the  plants  have  come  up  very 
well :  of  thefe  forts  are  the  Morina,  Tribulus  ter- 
reftris,  Stavefacre,  Mercury,  and  fome  others-,  but 
as  they  do  not  conftantly  remain  fo  long  in  the 
ground,  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  the  time  when 
the  plants  will  appear. 

The  rules  here  laid  down,  concerning  the  length  of 
time  which  feeds  may  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  and 
prove  good,  will  in  general  be  found  true  ;  being 
drawn  up  from  feveral  years  experience,  having  taken 
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notes  every  year  from  the  times  of  fowing  great  va¬ 
rieties  of  feeds,  to  the  appearance  of.  the  plants  above  ! 
ground.  And  in  this  I  have  obferved  fuch  oddnels  in 
the  growth  of  leeds,  as  is  not  to  be  accounted  for ; 
as  that  of  fowing  feeds  of  the  fame  plant  for  two  or 
three  years  fucceflively,  and  not  having  had  one  plant 
arife  and  the  fourth  year,  from  the  remaining  part  of 
the  feeds,  I  have  had  fome  plants  come  up,  notwith-  1 
ftanding  the  age  of  the  Seeds.  At  other  times  it  has  1 
happened,  that  fome  Seeds  have  grown  .the  fame  1 
fpring  they  were  fown,  and  a  great  part  of  them 
have  remained  in  the  ground  till  the  following  au¬ 
tumn,  when  the  plants  have  come  up,  fo  that  there 
have  been  two  different  crops  from  the  fame  fowing. 

I  have  alfo  tried  many  experiments  in  keeping  of 
Seeds,  and  find  the  belt  method  to  preferve  them 
good  is,  to  keep  them  in  a  moderate  temperature  of 
warmth,  where  they  may  not  luffer  from  any  incle¬ 
mencies  in  the  outward  air,  nor  have  too  much 
warmth,  which  will  exhale  the  moifture  too  freelv, 
and  caufe  the  Seeds  to  decay  fooner  than  they  other- 
wife  would  do.  This  is  well  known  to  moft  people 
who  cultivate  Melons,  who,  when  their  S^eds  are  j 
new,  which  would  occafion  the  plants  being  too  vi¬ 
gorous,  and  therefore  not  fo  fruitful,  put  them  into 
the  inner  pocket  of  their  breeches,  which  are  in  con- 
ftant  wear,  where  they  keep  them  for  fix  weeks  or 
two  months  before  they  low  them,  which  will  weaken 
the  feeds  as  much  as  two  years  longer  keeping  them 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

All  forts  of  Seeds  will  keep  much  longer  in  their 
pods,  or  outer  coverings,  where  they  can  be  thus  pre¬ 
served  ;  becaufe  the  covering  not  only  preferves  them 
from  the  injuries  of  the  outward  air,  but  it  the  Seeds 
are  not  feparated  from  them,  they  fupply  them  with  • 
nourifhment,  and  thereby  keep  them  plump  and  fair. 
But  the  Seeds  of  all  foft  fruits,  fuch  as  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  &c.  muft  be  cleanfed  from  the  fruit  and 
mucilage  which  furrounds  them,  otherwife  the  rot- 
ting  of  thefe  parts  will  corrupt  and  decay  the  Seeds  in 
a  fhort  time. 

When  Seeds  are  gathered,  it  fhould  always  be  done 
in  dry  weather,  when  there  is  no  moifture  upon  them 
and  then  they  fhould  be  hung  up  in  bags  (efpecially 
thofe  which  vermin  eat)  in  a  dry  room  ;  in  which  flot¬ 
ation  they  will  keep  longer  than  if  they  were  clofely 
fhut  up,  and  the  air  excluded  from  them. 

There  are  but  few  people  who  are  curious  enough  in 
faving  their  Seeds  -,  fome,  for  want  of  judgment,  not 
diftinguifhing  the  beft  plants  of  their  kinds,  to  let 
them  grow  for  feeds ;  and  others,  out  of  covetouinefs 
to  fave  a  great  quantity  of  feeds,  frequently  let  a 
whole  fpot  of  ground,  filled  with  any  particular  lore 
of  plants  run  up  to  feed,  fo  that  the  good  and  bad 
plants  are  faved  indifferently,  which  is  the  occafion 
of  the  general  complaint  of  the  badneis  of  the  Seeds 
which  are  commonly  vended,  and  is  what  the  dealers 
in  Seeds  fhould  endeavour  to  remedy. 

There  is  a  common  method  of  trying  the  goodnefsef 
many  forts  of  Seeds,  which  is,  by  putting  them  in  wa-  1 
ter,  and  thofe  of  them  which  fink  to  the  bottom  are 
efteemed  good,  but  what  fwim  on  the  furface  are  re- 
jedted  as  good  for  little;  but  this  will  not  hold  in 
many  forts,  for  I  have  faved  the  Seeds  of  Melons, 
wffich  have  floated  on  the  furface  of  the  water  when 
they  were  walked  from  the  pulp,  and  after  keeping.  1 
them  two  years,  they  have  grown  well ;  but  the  Me-  | 
Ions  produced  on  thefe  plants  were  not  fo  thick 
flelhed,  as  thofe  which  were  produced  from  heavy  Seeds  1 
of  the  fame  Melon.  The  lightnefs  of  many  forts  of  J 
Seeds,  I  apprehend,  may  be  owing  to  their  not  having 
been  fufficiently  impregnated  by  the  farina  foecun- 
dans  ;  which  is  frequently  the  cafe  with  thofe  plants  I 
that  are  kept  in  ftoves,  or  under  frames,  where  the-ex- 
ternal  air  is  often  too  much  excluded  from  them,  which  I 
may  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  conveying  of  the 
farina  in  fubftance,  or  the  gentle  effluvia  thereof,  to 
the  uterine  cells ;  and  this  more  particularly  may  be  J 
the  cafe,  in  thofe  forts  which  are  male  and  female 

in  different  plants  or  where  the  male  flowers  grow 
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remote  diftances  from  the  female,  on  the  fame 
ant-,  which  in  the  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Gourds, 
id  many  other  forts  of  plants,  is  conllant.  There  - 
re  of  late  years,  fince  the  doCtrine  of  the  generation 
'  plants  has  been  better  known  amongft  gardeners, 
ey  have  been  curious  enough  to  affift  nature  in  this 
oration  ;  but  they  have  had  more  regard  to  the  pro- 
i£tion  of  fruit,  than  to  the  obtaining  of  perfect 
eds  ;  though  by  procuring  of  the  one,  the  other 
uft  of  courle  receive  the  benefit.  This  practice  has 
:en  principally  confined  to  the  fetting  of  the  fruit 
their  Melons,  and  early  Cucumbers.  The  me- 
od  is  this ;  when  the  fruit  appears  upon  the  plants, 
id  the  flower  at  the  top  is  juft  fully  expanded,  they 
Ice  fome  of  the  molt  vigorous  male  flowers,  and 
ith  a  pin  move  the  apice  which  luftain  the  farina  foe- 
indans,  gently  up  and  down,  over  the  bloflom  of 
female  flowers,  whereby  the  farina  is  fcattered 
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ito  them  ;  and  alfo  lay  one  of  the  frelh  blown  male 
owers  with  the  open  fide  over  the  mouth  of  the  fe- 
iale  flowers,  that  hereby  the  fruit  may  be  fufficiently 
npregnated ;  and  where  there  are  male  flowers  fo 
mated,  as  that  they  may  be  joined  without  pulling 
tern  off  the  plant,  it  is  always  to  be  chofen.  By 
us  method,  the  gardeners  have  fucceeded  in 
ie  firft  fruits  of  this  fort  which  have  appeared 
ie  plants,  which  before  this  was  pra&ifed,  general- 
dropped  off,  and  never  grew  to  any  fize ;  fo  that 
ery  often,  when  the  weather  has  proved  fo  unfa- 
ourable  as  to  render  it  unfafe  to  admit  the  external 
ir  to  the  plants,  the  fruit  have  been  produced  fuc- 
?  (lively  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  before  any  of 
lem  have  been  let  to  grow,  but  have  fallen  off  foon 
ter  they  appeared.  Therefore  this  is  a  convincing 
roof  of  the  neceflity  for  the  ovary  of  the  fruit  to  be 
npregnated,  efpecially  where  good  Seeds  are  to  be 
stained  ;  and  this  will  explain  the  caufe  of  new 
eeds  often  failing,  as  hath  been  already  mentioned 
nder  the  article  of  Generation  ;  fo  that  many  per¬ 
ms  have  been  deceived  by  fowing  Seeds  of  their  own 
ving,  without  knowing  how  it  has  happened.  I 
ave  feveral  times  been  deceived  in  obtaining  good 
eeds  of  tender  exotic  plants,  which  have  flowered, 
id  produced  (to  all  appearance)  very  good  Seeds 
ut  many  times  they  have  all  failed  ;  which  I  appre- 
end  was  owing  to  the  keeping  of  theglaffes  foclofe, 
uring  the  time  the  plants  were  in  flower,  as  that  the 
xternal  air  was  excluded  ;  which,  if  it  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted,  might  have  aflifted  the  farina  in  the  impreg- 
iation  of  the  Seed,  and  thereby  have  rendered  it  good  •, 
ecaufefromthefameplants,inmorefavourablefeafons, 
/hen  the  free  air  has  been  admitted,  have  produced 
lenty  of  good  Seeds. 

n  the  tables  here  fubjoined,  I  have  given  the  com 
non  Englilh  names  of  the  Seed,  oppofite  to  which 
have  added  the  Latin  names,  that  the  reader  may 
vith  eafe  turn  to  the  feveral  articles  in  the  Gardeners 
Dictionary,  where  each  fort  is  particularly  treated  of, 
nd  direCI ions  are  given  for  their  management 
1GMENTS  OF  LEAVES  are  the  parts  of 
uch  leaves  of  plants  as  are  divided  or  cut  into  many 
[hreds. 

•LAGO.  Lin. Gen.  Plant.  687.  Camphorata.  Com. 
Santolina.  Boerh. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf 
cut  into  four  parts  at  the  top.  The  flower  is  of  one 
t>etal,  it  has  a  very  fmall  tube ,  a  little  perforated ;  the 
brim  is  fpreading ,  and  cut  into  five  parts ,  the  two  upper 
fegments  are  the  leafl.  It  hath  four  hair-like  ftamina  the 
length  of  the  petal ,  to  which  they  are  inferted ,  two  of 
which  are  longer  than  the  other ,  terminated  by  Jingle  fum- 
mits ;  and  a  roundifh  germcn  fupporting  a  fingle  ftyle , 
crowned  by  an  acute  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  fingle  feed ,  wrapped  up  in  the  petal  of  the  flower. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  (horter 
ftamina,  and  the  feeds  are  included  in  a  capfule. 
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\Ve  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  pfeferit 
in  the  Englilh  gardens,  viz. 

Selago  ( Corymbofa )  corymbo  multiplici.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
629.  Selago  with  a  multiplied  corymbus.  Camphorata 
Africana,  umbellata,  frutefcens.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p. 
79.  Shrubby ,  African ,  umbellated  Camphorata. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  5 
it  has  (lender  ligneous  ftalks  which  rife  feven  or  eight 
feet  high,  but  are  fo  weak  as  to  require  fupport  ;  they 
fend  out  many  (lender  branches,  which  are  garnilhed 
with  (hort,  linear,  hairy  leaves,  that  come  out  in  clufters 
from  the  fame  point.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
umbels  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  the  general  umbel 
being  compofed  of  a  multiplicity  of  fmall  umbels  ; 
they  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  pure  white  •,  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
feeds  here. 

This  plant  is  preferved  in  gardens  more  for  the 
fake  of  variety  than  for  its  beauty,  for  the  branches 
grow  very  irregular,  and  hang  downward,  and  tha 
leaves  being  fmall  make  little  appearance,  and  the 
flowers  are  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  diftinguiihed  at  any 
diftance. 

It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  puts  out  roots 
freely  if  they  are  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer 
months ;  if  thele  are  planted  in  a  bed  of  frelh  earth, 
and  covered  clofe  down  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs, 
(hading  them  from  the  fun,  and  refrelhing  them  now 
and  then  with  water,  they  will  foon  put  out  roots  5 
then  they  muft  be  gradually  hardened,  and  afterward 
tranfplanted  into  fmall  pots,  placing  them  in  the  (hade 
till  they  have  taken  root ;  then  they  may  be  placed  with 
other  hardy  green- houfe  plants,  where  they  may  re^ 
main  till  the  end  of  O&ober,  when  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  (helter,  for  thefe  plants  will  not  live  in 
the  open  air  in  England  ;  but  as  they  only  require 
protection  from  hard  froft,  fo  they  (hould  be  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  other  of  the  hardieft  kinds  of  green- 
houfe  plants. 

SELINUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  300.  Thyflelinum. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  319.  Milky  Parfley. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  has  an  umbellated  flower ;  the  general  umbel  is  plain 
and  fpreading ,  and  the  particular  umbels  are  the  fame  ;  the 
involucrum  is  compofed  of  many  linear  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
which  fpread  open ;  the  umbel  is  uniform ;  the  flowers  have 
five  inflexed  heart-floaped  petals  which  are  unequal ;  they 
have  five  hair -like  ftamina  terminated  by  roundifh  fum- 
mits.  The  germen  is  fituated  under  the  flower ,  fupport¬ 
ing  two  reflexed  ftyles ,  crozvned  by  fingle  ftigmas  ;  it  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  plain  comprejfed  fruit  channelled  on 
both  fides ,  parting  in  two ,  containing  two  oblong  elliptical 
plain  feeds ,  channelled  in  the  middle ,  and  have  membranes 
on  their  fides. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feCtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Selinum  ( Sylveftre )  radice  fufi-formi  multiplici. 
Hort.  Cliff.  93.  Milky  Parfley  with  fpindle-Jhaped  roots. 
Thyflelinum  Plinii.  Lob.  Icon.  71 1.  Pliny’s  wild  Milky 
Parfley. 

2.  Selinum  ( Paluftre )  fublaCtefcens  radice  unica.  Haller. 
Helv.  443.  Selinum  which  is  aim  oft  milky,  and  having  a 
fingle  root.  Thyflelinum  paluftre.  Tourn.  Inft.  319. 
Marfh ,  wild ,  Milky  P arfley . 

The  firft  fort  grows  by  the  fides  of  lakes  and  (land¬ 
ing  waters  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany ;  this  hath 
many  fpindle-fihaped  roots,  hanging  by  fibres  which 
fpread  and  multiply  in  the  ground.  The  ftalks  rife 
five  or  fix  feet  high  ;  they  are  (freaked,  and  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  colour  at  bottom,  fending  out  feveral  branches 
toward  the  top  ;  the  leaves  are  finely  divided  like 
thofe  of  the  Carrot,  and  when  broken  there  iffues  out 
a  milky  juice  ;  the  ftalks  are  terminated  by  umbels  of 
whitifh  flowers  which  come  out  in  June,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  compreffed  bordered  feeds  which  ripen  in 
Auguft. 
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The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  marfhy  'places  in  | 
Germany.  The  leaves  of  this  are  much  longer  and 
cut  into  narrower  fegments  than  thofe  of  the  former ; 
the  (talks  rife  higher  •,  the  umbels  are  larger,  as  are 
alfo  the  feeds.  The  whole  plant  abounds  with  a 
cauftic  milky  juice. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  va¬ 
riety,  but  are  rarely  cultivated  any  where  elfe ;  they 
are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown 
in  autumn,  and  the  plants  afterward  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  Angelica.  ' 

SEMIFIST ULAR  FLOWERS  are  fuch 
whofe  upper  part  refembles  a  pipe  cut  off  obliquely, 
as  in  Ariftolochia  or  Birthwort. 

SEMINAL  LEAVES  are  thofe  plain,  foft,  and 
undivided  leaves  that  firft  fhoot  forth  from  the  great- 
eft  part  of  all  fown  feeds,  which  leaves  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  which  fucceed  on  the  fame  plant,  in 
fize,  figure,  furface,  and  pofition. 

A  SEMINARY  is  a  feed-plot  which  is  adapted  or 
fet  apart  for  the  fowing  of  feeds.  Thefe  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  natures  and  magnitudes,  according  to  the  feve- 
ral  plants  intended  to  be  raifed  therein.  If  it  be  in¬ 
tended  to  raife  foreft  or  fruit-trees,  it  muft  bepropor- 
tionably  large  to  the  quantity  of  trees  defigned,  and 
the  foil  (hould  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  various 
forts  of  trees.  Without  fuch  a  place  as  this  every 
gentleman  is  obliged  to  buy,  at  every  turn,  whatever 
trees  he  may  want  to  repair  the  Ioffes  he  may  fuftain 
in  his  orchard,  wildernefs,  or  larger  plantations,  fo 
that  the  neceflity  of  fuch  a  fpot  of  ground  will  eafily 
be  perceived  by  every  one  ;  but,  as  I  have  already 
given  diredtions  for  preparing  the  foil,  and  fowing 
the  feeds  in  fuch  a  Seminary,  under  the  article  of 
Nursery,  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  in  this  place,  but  refer 
the  reader  to  that  article. 

It  is  alfo  as  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  a  curious 
flower-garden,  to  have  a  fpot  of  ground  fet  apart  for 
the  fowing  of  all  forts  of  feeds  of  choice  flowers  ;  in 
Order  to  obtain  new  varieties,  which  is  the  only  me¬ 
thod  to  have  a  fine  collection  of  valuable  flowers,  as 
alfo  for  the  fowing  of  all  forts  of  biennial  plants  to 
fucceed  thofe  which  decay  in  the  flower-garden,  by 
which  means  the  borders  may  be  annually  replenifli- 
ed,  which,  without  fuch  a  Seminary,  could  not  be  fo 
Well  done. 

This  Seminary  fhould  be  fituated  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  houfe,  and  be  entirely  clofed  either  with  a  hedge, 
wall,  or  pale,  and  kept  under  lock  and  key,  that  all 
vermin  may  be  kept  out,  and  that  it  may  not  be  ex- 
pofed  to  all  comers  and  goers,  who  many  times  do 
mifchief  before  they  are  aware  of  it.  As  to  the  fitua- 
tion,  foil,  and  manner  of  preparing  the  ground,  it 
has  been  already  mentioned  under  the  article  of  Nur¬ 
sery,  and  the  particular  account  of  raifing  each  fort 
of  plant  being  directed  under  their  proper  heads,  it 
would  be.needlefs  to  repeat  it  here. 

SEMINIFEROUS.  Bearing  or  producing  feed. 

SEMPERVIVUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  53S.  Sedi 
fpecies.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  262.  tab.  140. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  concave  ■permanent  empalement  cut  into 
many  acute  fegments  it  has  ten  oblong ,  fpear-Jhaped , 
pointed  petals  a  little  longer  than  the  empalement ,  and 
twelve  or  more  narrow  awl-fhaped  ftamina  terminated  by 
roundijh  fummits  it  has  twelve  germen  placed  circularly , 
fitting  upon  fo  many  ftyles  which  fpread  out ,  and  are  crown¬ 
ed  by  acute  fligmas.  The  germen  afterward  become  fo  many 
floor t  comprejfed  capfules ,  pointed  on  the  outfide ,  and  open 
on  the  inflde ,  filed  with  fnatt  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  feCtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  eleventh  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  twelve  ftamina  and  many  ftyles. 

The  Species  are,  _ 

1.  Sempervivum  {Teblorum)  foliis  ciliatis,  propaginibus 
patentibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  464.  Houfeleek  with  hairy - 
edged  leaves ,  and  fpreading  offsets.  Sedum  majus  vul- 
gare.  C.  B.  P.  283.  Common  large  Houfeleek. 

2.  Sempervivum  ( Globiferum )  foliis  ciliatis,  propagi¬ 
nibus  globofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  464.  Houfeleek  with 
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hairy-edgcd  leaves ,  whofe  offsets  are  globular.  Sedui 
majus  vulgari  fimile,  globulis  decidentibus.  Mo 
Hill.  3.  p.  472.  Greater  Houfeleek  refemblug  the  cor, 
mon ,  and  having  globular  offsets  which  fall  off. 

3.  Sempervivum  ( Montanum )  foliis  ciliatis,  propagin 
bus  patulis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  665.  Houfeleek  with  hai. 
edges  and  fpreading  offsets.  Sedum  montanum  map 
foliis  non  dentatis,  floribus  rubentibus.  C.B.P.  28 
Greater  Mountain  Houfeleek  whofe  leaves  are  not  indente 
and  having  red  flowers. 

4.  Sempervivum  ( Arachnoideum )  foliis  pilis  intertexti 
propaginibus  globofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  465.  Houfele, 
with  threads  from  leaf  to  leaf  and  globular  offset 
Sedum  montanum  tomentofum.  C.B.P.  284.  JVot 
ly  Mountain  Houfeleek ,  commonly  called  Cobweb  Sedum. 

5.  Sempervivum  ( Arbor eum )  caule  arborelcente  -he 
ramofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  464.  Houfeleek  with  a  fmoot 
tree-like ,  branching  flalk.  Sedum  majus  arborefeen! 
J.  B.  3.  686.  Greater  Tree  Houfeleek. 

6.  Sempervivum  ( Cartarienfe )  caule  foliorum  ruderibi; 
lacero,  foliis  retufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  464.  Houfele < 
with  ftalks  torn  by  the  rudiments  of  the  leaves ,  and  blun 
pointed  leaves.  Sedum  Canarinum,  foliis  omniui 
maximis.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  189.  Canary  Houfelet 
with  the  largeft  leaves. 

7.  Sempervivum  ( Africanum )  foliorum  marginibus  fe 
rato-dentatis,  propaginibus  patulis.  Houfeleek  wit 
leaves  whofe  borders  are  indented  like  a  faw ,  and  fprea , 
ing  offsets.  Sedum  Afrum  montanum,  foliis  lubrt 
tundis,  dentibus  albis  ferratis  confertim  natis.  Boerl 
Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  ?  8 6.  African  Mountain  Houfeleek,  wii 
roundifh ,  indented ,  fawed  leaves ,  having  white  edges. 
The  firft  fort  is  our  common  Houfeleek,  which 
feen  in  every  part  of  England  growing  on  the  top 
of  houfes  and  walls,  but  is  not  a  native  of  this  cour 
try  ;  it  has  many  thick  fucculent  leaves  fet  togethe 
in  a  round  form  ;  they  are  convex  on  their  outfid 
and  plain  within,  (harp-pointed,  and  their  border 
are  fet  with  (hort  fine  hairs.  The  leaves  fpread  oper 
and  lie  clofe  to  the  earth  in  which  they  grow,  fenc 
ing  out  on  every  fide  offsets  of  the  fame  form.  Fron 
the  center  of  thefe  heads  arifes  the  flower-ftalk  whic 
is  about  a  foot  high,  fucculent  and  round,  of  a  red 
difh  colour,  and  is  garnifhed  at  bottom  with  a  fe' 
narrow  leaves  •,  the  upper  part  of  the  (talk  divide 
into  two  or  three  parts,  each  fuftaining  a  (pike  c 
range  of  flowers  which  are  reflexed.  The  flowers  ar 
compofed  of  feveral  petals  which  fpread  open,  an 
end  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  red,  and  in  the  centi! 
is  fituated  the  crown  or  germen  which  are  placed  cii 
cularly,  and,  after  the  petals  are  fallen  off,  they  fwe 
and  become  fo  many  horned  capfules  filled  with  fmaj 
feeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  au 
tumn. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  offsets,  which  th 
plants  put  out  in  plenty  on  every  fide.  If  thefe  ar 
planted  in  mud  or  ftrong  earth  placed  on  a  building 
or  old  wall,  they  will  thrive  without  farther  care. 
The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  norther 
parts  of  Europe.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  muc 
narrower,  and  the  heads  are  furnifhed  with  a  greate 
number  of  leaves  than  thofe  of  the  former,  whici 
grow  more  compaCt,  and  are  clofely  fet  on  thei 
edges  with  hairs.  The  offsets  of  this  are  globular] 
their  leaves  turning  inward  at  the  top,  and  lie  cloll 
over  each  other  •,  thefe  are  thrown  off  from  between 
the  larger  heads,  and  falling  on  the  ground  take  root 
whereby  it  propagates  very  fall.  The  flower-ftalks  0 
this  are  fmaller,  and  do  not  rife  fo  high  as  thofe  of 
the  former,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  paler  colour,  t 
The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetia: 
mountains;  this  greatly  refembles  the  firft,  but  thl 
leaves  are  fmaller  and  have  no  indentures  on  the; 
edges  ;  the  offsets  of  this  fort  fpread  out  from  thl 
fide  of  the  older  heads,  and  their  leaves  are  more  ope 
and  expanded.  Out  of  the  center  of  the  crown  comet 
forth  the  flower-ftalk,  which  rifes  nine  or  ten  inche 
high,  garniftied  below  with  fome  narrow  leaves ;  th: 
upper  part  is  divided  into  three  or  four  branched 
which  are  clofely  furnifhed  with  deep  red  flowers,  com! 
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pofed  of  twelve  ftar-pointed  pointals,  fet  round  the 
circle  of  germen,  which  is  attended  by  twenty-four 
ftamina  terminated  by  purple  fummits.  This  flowers 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  firft  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and 
Helvetian  mountains  -,  this  has  much  fhorter  and  nar¬ 
rower  leaves  than  either  of  the  former.  The  heads 
are  fmall  and  very  compadt ;  the  leaves  are  gray, 
(harp-pointed,  and  have  (lender  white  threads  eroding 
from  one  to  the  other,  interfeding  each  other  in  va¬ 
rious  manners,  fo  as  in  fome  meafure  to  reprefent  a 
fpider’s  web.  The  flower-ftalks  rife  about  fix  inches 
j-jjah,  they  are  fucculent,  round,  and  garniflied  with 
awl-fhaped  fucculent  leaves  placed  alternately  •,  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  two  or  three 
branches,  upon  each  of  which  is  a  fingle  row  of  flow¬ 
ers  ranged  on  one  fide  above  each  other,  compofed  of 
eight  fpear-fhaped  petals,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  with 
a  deep  red  line  running  longitudinally  in  the  middle  j 
thefe  fpread  open  in  form  of  a  liar,  and  in  the  center 
is  fituated  the  crown  or  germen  of  an  herbaceous  co¬ 
lour,  furrounded  by  fixteen  purple  ftamina  which  are 
ered  and  fpreading,  terminated  by  yellow  fummits. 
This  fort  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

All  the  above-mentioned  forts  are  extremely  hardy, 
and  propagate  very  fall  by  offsets -,  they  love  a  dry 
foil,  fo  are  very  proper  to  plant  in  rock-work,  where 
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ground,  put  out  roots  as  they  have  laid,  and  have 
made  good  plants.  The  fort  with  ftriped  leaves  is 
tenderer  than  the  other,  and  more  impatient  of  wet 
in  winter. 

The  flxth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands ; 
this  feldom  rifes  high,  unlefs  the  plants  are  drawn  up 
by  tender  management.  The  ftalk  is  thick  and  rug¬ 
ged,  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  veftiges  of  the  decay¬ 
ed  leaves  j  it  feldom  rifes  above  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  fupporting  at  the  top  one  very  large  crown  of 
leaves,  difpofed  circularly  like  a  full-blown  double 
Rofe.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  end  in  obtufe 
points  which  are  a  little  incurved  •,  they  are  fucculent, 
foft  to  the  touch,  and  pliable.  The  fiower-ftalk 
comes  out  of  the  center,  and  rifes  near  two  feet  high* 
branching  out  from  the  bottom,  fo  as  to  form  a  re¬ 
gular  pyramid  of  flowers,  which  are  of  an  herbaceous 
colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies  ; 
they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
horned  capfules  filled  with  fmall  feeds  which  ripen 
late  in  autumn  or  winter,  and  then  the  plant  dies. 
This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  iown 
foon  after  it  is  ripe  in  pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
earth,  covering  them  over  very  lightly  with  the  fame 
earth.  Thefe  pots  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common 
frame  to  keep  out  the  froft,  but  fhould  be  expofed 
to  the  open  air  at  all  times  in  mild  weather  ;  here  the 
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they  will  thrive  better  than  in  the  full  ground,  and  pots  may  remain  till  the  Ipring,  when  the  danger  or 
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they  want  no  care  -,  for  when  they  are  once  fixed,  they 
will  propagate  and  fpread  faff:  enough,  fo  that  the  lar¬ 
ger  forts  may  require  to  be  annually  reduced  to  keep 
them  within  proper  compafs.  When  any  of  thefe 
heads  flower,  they  die  foon  after,  but  the  offsets  foon 
fupply  their  place. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  alfo  in  Portugal ;  the  old  walls  about 
Lifbon  are  covered  with  this  plant.  This  rifes  with 
a  flefhy  fmooth  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  branches,  which  are  terminated  by  round 
heads  or  clufters  of  leaves  lying  over  each  other  like 
the  petals  of  a  double  Rofe  j  they  are  fucculent  and 
fpear-fhaped,  of  a  bright  green,  and  have  very  fmall 
indentures  on  their  edges  like  the  teeth  of  a  very  fine 
faw.  The  ftalks  are  marked  with  the  veftiges  of  the 
fallen  leaves,  and  have  a  light  brown  bark-,  the 
flowers  rife  from  the  center  of  the  heads,  forming  a 
large  pyramidal  fpike  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  and  the  petals  fpread  open  like  the  points  of 
a  ftar  the  other  parts  are  like  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies.  This  fort  generally  flowers  in  autumn  or 
winter,  and  the  flowers  continue  long  in  beauty,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  they  make  a  fine  appearance. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves, 
which  is  much  efteemed  by  the  curious-,  this  was 
obtained  by  a  branch  which  had  been  acciden¬ 
tally  broken  from  a  plant  of  the  plain  kind  at 
Badmington,  the  feat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beau¬ 
fort,  which,  after  having  laid  fome  time,  was  planted, 
and  when  the  young  leaves  pufhed  out,  they  were 
variegated.  Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by 
cutting  off  the  branches,  which,  when  planted,  foon 
put  out  roots  -,  thefe  fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  for 
a  week  before  they  are  planted,  that  the  bottom  may 
be  healed  over,  otherwife  they  are  apt  to  rot,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  have  much  wet.  When  the  cuttings 
are  planted  in  pots,  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fhady 
fituation,  and  muft  have  but  little  wet,  and  if  they 
are  planted  in  a  fhady  border,  they  will  require  no 
water,  for  the  moifture  of  the  ground  will  be  fuffici- 
ent  for  them.  Some  years  paft  thefe  plants  were  ten¬ 
derly  treated  -,  their  cuttings  were  put  into  a  hot-bed 
to  forward  their  putting  out  roots,  and  in  winter  the 
plants  were  kept  in  ftoves,  but  later  experience  has 
taught  us  that  they  will  thrive  better  with  hardier 
treatment ;  for,  if  they  are  prote&ed  from  froft  and 
wet  in  winter,  and  have  a  good  fhare  of  air  in  mild 
weather,  they  will  thrive  better,  and  flower  oftener 
than  when  they  are  tenderly  nurfed.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  feen  the  branches  of  thefe  plants,  which 
have  been  accidentally  broken  off  and  fallen  on  the 
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hard  frofts  is  over,  and  then  they  fhould  be  remov¬ 
ed  to  a  fituation  where  they  may  have  only  the  morn¬ 
ing  fun,  and  in  dry  weather  the  earth  fhould  be  wa¬ 
tered  gently.  This  will  foon  bring  up  the  plants, 
which  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and,  when 
they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  pots 
filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  the  fhade 
till  they  have  taken  new  root  •,  then  they  may  be 
placed  with  other  hardy  fucculent  plants  in  a  fhelter- 
eci  fituation  for  the  fummer,  and  if  in  winter  they 
are  placed  in  a  frame  where  they  may  be  prote&ed 
from  hard  froft,  and  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther,  they  will  thrive  better  than  with  tender  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  is  a  very  low  plant,  whofe  heads  fpread 
clofe  on  the  ground  j  they  are  much  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  common  Houfeleek.  The  leaves  have 
white  edges,  which  are  indented  like  the  teeth  of  a 
faw  ;  they  fpread  open  flat ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  panicles  upon  naked  foot-ftalks  -,  they  are 
fmall  and  white,  fo  make  but  little  appearance. 

This  is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  are  put  out  in 
plenty  from  the  fides  of  the  heads ;  this  muft  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  pots,  flickered  from  the  froft  in  winter,  and  in 
fummer  placed  in  the  open  air  with  other  hardy  fuccu¬ 
lent  plants. 

S  E  N  E  C I  O.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  456.  tab.  260.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  857.  [fo  called  from  fenefeere,  Lat.  to 
wax  old,  becaufe  in  a  hot  climate  or  weather  it  foon 
flouri flies,  and  grows  old,  and  the  feed  afterward 
reprefents  the  head  of  old  men.  It  is  alfo  called 
Erigeron  from  vpi,  in  the  fpring,  and  yigau,  to  wax 
old,  becaufe  it  flourifhes  in  winter,  and  become  old 
in  the  fpring.  It  is  alfo  called  Herba  Pappa,  becaufe 
its  feeds  are  very  downy.]  Groundfel ;  in  French, 
Senefon. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets  which 
form  the  difk,  and  female  half  florets  which  make  the 
border  or  rays ;  thefe  are  included  in  one  common  cylindri¬ 
cal  empalement  which  is  rough ,  fcaly ,  and  contracted 
above.  'The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  tubulous,  funnel - 
fhaped ,  and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim,  which  are  re¬ 
flexed they  have  five  fmall  hair-like  ftamina  connected  at 
the  top ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits ,  and  an  oval 
germen  covered  with  down ,  fituated  under  the  petal ,  fup¬ 
porting  a  jlender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  two  oblong  revolving 
ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  feed , 
covered  with  down ,  inclofed  in  the  empalement.  The 
female  half  florets,  which  form  the  rays  are  fir  etched  out 
lik  e  a  tongue ,  and  are  indented  in  three  parts  at  the-  top-. 
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This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fecftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clals,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
fruitful  florets,  and  female  half  florets  which  are  bar¬ 
ren.  To  this  genus  he  has  added  feveral  of  Tpurne- 
fort’s  fpecies  of  Ragwort. 

We  fliall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  mention¬ 
ing  thofe  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  are  efteemed 
common  weeds,  fo  are  not  cultivated  in  gardens,  but 
confine  ourfelves  to  thofe  which  are  the  molt  valuable 
here. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Senecio  ( Hieracifolius )  corollis  nudis,  foliis  amplexi- 
caulibus  laceris,  caule  herbaceo  ere<5to.  Hort.  Upfal. 
261.  Groundfel  with  naked  petals,  torn  leaves  embracing 
the  Jlalk ,  and  an  erect  herbaceous  ftalk.  Senecio  Ame¬ 
ricans  altiflimus,  maximo  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  456. 
T allefi  American  Groundfel  with  a  very  large  leaf  \ 

2.  Senecio  ( Pfeudo  China )  corollis  nudis,  fcapo  fubnu- 
do  longiflimo.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  164.  Groundfel  with 
naked  Jlalks  which  are  very  long.  Senecio  Madrafpa- 
tanus,  rapi  folio,  floribus  maximis  cujus  radix  a  non- 
nullis  China  dicitur.  Hort.  Elth.  345.  Groundfel  of 
Madrafs ,  with  a  T urnep  leaf  and  a  very  large  flower, 
whofe  root  is  called  China-root. 

3.  Senecio  ( Aureus )  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  crenatis, 
infimis  cordatis  petiolatis,  fuperioribus  pinnatifidis  ly- 
ratis.  Flor.  Virg.  98.  Groundfel  with  radiated  flowers 
and  crenated  leaves ,  the  lower  ones  of  which  are  heart- 
fhaped  and  have  foot-ftalks,  but  the  upper  lyre-Jhaped  and 
wing-pointed. 

4.  Senecio  ( Haftulatus )  corollis  radiantibus,  petiolis 
amplexicaulibus,  pedunculis  folio  triplo  longioribus, 
foliis  pinnato-finuatis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  164.  Ground¬ 
fel  with  radiated  flowers,  foot-ftalks  embracing  the  Jlalks, 
foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers  three  times  the  length  of  the 
leaves ,  and  winged  finuated  leaves.  Jacobeea  Afra,  pe- 
rennis  vifcofa  lutea,  afplenii  folio.  Vaill.  A£t.  1720. 
African,  perennial,  yellow,  clammy  Ragwort,  with  a 
Spleenwort  leaf. 

5.  Senecio  ( Elegans )  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  pinnati- 
fidis  asqualibus  patentiflimis,  rachi  inferne  anguftata. 
Hort.  Cliff.  406.  Groundfel  with  radiated  flowers,  wing- 
pointed  leaves  which  are  equal  and  fpreading,  and  the 
midrib  below  narrowed.  Jacobaea  Africana  frutefcens, 
flore  amplo  purpureo  elegantiffimo,  ienecionis  folio. 
Volk.  Norimb.  225.  Shrubby  African  Ragwort,  with  a 
large,  elegant,  purple  flower,  and  a  Groundfel  leaf. 

6.  Senecio  ( Abrotanifolius )  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis 
pinnato-miltifidis  linearibus,  nudis  acutis  floribus  co- 
rymbofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  869.  Groundfel  with  radi¬ 
ated  flowers ,  and  wing-pointed,  multifid ,  linear  leaves. 
Jacobaea  foliis  ferulaceis,  flore  minore.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  48  6.  Ragwort  with  leaves  like  Giant  Fennel,  and 
a  fmaller  flower. 

7.  Senecio  ( Paludofus )  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  enfi- 
formibus  acute  ferratis  fubtus  lubvillofis,  caule  ftric- 
to.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  870.  Groundfel  with  radiated  flow¬ 
ers,  fword-Jhaped  leaves  which  are  acutely  flawed,  a  lit¬ 
tle  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and  a  clofe  Jlalk.  Jaco- 
"baea  paluftris  altiflima,  foliis  ferratis.  Tourn.  Inft. 
485.  Falleft  Marfa  Ragwort  with  flawed  leaves. 

8.  Senecio  (Sarracenicus )  corollis  radiantibus,  floribus 
corymbofls,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis  glabriufculis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  266.  Groundfel  with  radiated  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  corymbus,  and  fpear-fhaped ,  flawed,  Jmooth 
leaves.  Jacobaea  Alpina,  foliis  longioribus  ferratis. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  485.-  Alpine  Ragwort  with  longer 
flawed  leaves. 

9.  Senecio  ( Altiflimus )  corollis  radiantibus,  floribus  co- 
rymbofls,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis  iemiamplexicaulb 
bus.  Groundfel  with  radiated  flowers  growing  in  a  corym¬ 
bus,  and  fpear-floapcd  flawed  leaves  half  embracing  the 
Jlalks.  Jacobsea  pratenfis  altiflima,  limonii  folio. 
Tourn.  Inft.  485.  Falleft  Meadow  Ragivort ,  with  a  Sea 
Lavender  leaf. 

10.  Senecio  ( Orientalis )  corollis  radiantibus,  floribus 
corymbofls,  foliis  enflformibus  dentatis  amplexicau¬ 
libus.  Groundfel  with  radiated  flowers  growing  in  a  co¬ 
rymbus,  and  fword-Jhaped  indented  leaves  which  embrace 


the  Jlalks.  Jacobsea  Orientalis,  latifolia  altiflima 
Tourn.  Cor.  36.  Falleft  Eaflern  Ragwort  with  a  brcac 
leaf. 

11.  Senecio  ( Incanus )  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  utrin- 
que  tomentofls  fubpinnatis  laciniis  fubdentatis,  co- 
rymbo  fubrotundo.  Haller.  Helv.  731.  Groundfel  wit  l 
radiated  flowers,  half-winged  leaves  which  are  downy  or, 
both  fldes,  fegments  which  are  fomewhat  indented,  and  c 
roundijh  corymbus  of  flowers.  Chryfanthemum  Alpinum 
incanum,  foliis  laciniatis.  C.  B.  P.  133.  Alpine,  hoary. 
Corn  Mary  gold  with  cut  leaves. 

12.  Senecio  ( Rigidus )  corollis  radiantibus,  fpatulaceis 
repandis  amplexicaulibus  fcabris  erofts,  caule  frutico- 
fo.  Hort.  Cliff.  406.  Groundfel  with  radiated  flowers, 
fpatuU-Jhaped ,  rough-pointed,  flawed  leaves,  embracing 
the  Jlalks,  which  are  Jhrubby.  Jacobaea  Africana  fru¬ 
tefcens,  foliis  rigidis  &  hirfutis.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.i 
149.  Shrubby  African  Ragwort ,  with  ft  iff  and  hairy 
leaves. 

13.  Senecio  ( Ilicifolius )  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  fa- j 
gittatis  amplexicaulibus  dentatis,  caule  fruticofo.i 
Vir.  Cliff.  84.  Groundfel  with  radiated  flowers,  and: 
arrow -pointed  indented  leaves  embracing  the  Jlalks,  which 
are  florubby.  Jacobaea  Africana  frutefcens,  foliis  in- ; 
cifls  &  fubtus  cinereis.  Com.  Rar.  Plant.  42.  African 
Jhrubby  Ragwort,  with  cut  leaves,  which  are  gray  on  their 
under  fide. 

14.  Senecio  {Halamifoliusf  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis 
obovatis  carnofls  fubdentatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  871.  Groundfel  with  radiated  flowers,  oval 
flefhy  leaves  which  are  fomewhat  indented,  and  a  Jhrubby 
Jlalk.  Doria  Africana  arborefcens  foliis  craflis  &  fuc- 
culentis  atriplicem  referentibus.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.98. 
African  tree-likeDoria,  with  thick  and  fucculent  leaves  like' 
Atriplex. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this 
is  an  annual  plant.  The  ftalk  is  round,  channelled, 
and  hairy  ;  it  rifes  three  feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed 
with  torn  leaves  which  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their 
bafe  j  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  fort  of  umbel  on 
the  top  of  the  ftalks,  and  are  compofed  of  florets 
having  no  rays ;  they  are  of  a  dirty  white,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds  crowned  with  a  long  down. 
This  plant  is  preferved  in  fome  botanic  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  variety,  but  has  very  little  beauty.  The 
feeds  of  this  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  another  hot-bed  to  bring 
them  forward,  and  afterward  they  may  be  planted  in 
a  warm  border,  where  they  will  flower  in  July,  anc 
their  feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  Madrafs  •,  this 
hath  a  perennial  root,  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
the  China-root,  but  is  now  generally  believed  to  be 
a  fpurious  kind.  The  roots  are  compofed  of  fome 
thick  flefhy  tubers,  fending  out  many  fibres  on  every 
fide,  from  which  come  out  fome  large  cut  leaves  fhap¬ 
ed  like  thofe  of  the  Turnep,  but  are  fmooth.  The 
fiower-ftalk  is  (lender,  almoft  naked,  and  rifes  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  fuftaining  at  the  top  a  few  yellow 
flowers,  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  florets, 
having  no  rays  or  borders  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  feeds  crowned  with  down,  but  they  rarely  ripen 
in  England. 

This  fort  is  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  this  country,  1 
unlefs  it  is  kept  in  a  warm  ftove  ;  it  is  propagated  by  ■ 
parting  of  the  roots  in  the  fpring.  The  offsets  fhould 
be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  kitchen-garden  j 
earth,  and  fhould  then  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed'  in  J 
the  ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender 
exotics. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America 
this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  come  out  many  ; 
roundifh  leaves  upon  long,  fiender,  hairy  foot-ftalks  •,  * 
they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  over  each  way  •,  . 
they  are  of  a  purplifh  colour  on  their  under  fide,  and 
are  crenated  on  their  edges.  The  ftalks  rife  near  two 
feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  a  few  leaves  which  . 
are  indented  on  each  fide  in  form  of  a  lyre.  The  up-  •’ 
per  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  feveral  fiender  long  j 
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foot-ftalks,  each  {attaining  one  erect  flower  compos¬ 
ed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  florets  in  the  center,  and 
a  few  female  florets  from  the  rays  or  border.  They 
are  yellow,  and  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn,  which  are  crowned  with  down. 

It  is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  come  out  in  plenty 
from  the  root -,  thefe  may  be  Separated  in  autumn, 
and  planted  in  an  eaft  border  of  loamy  earth,  allowing 
each  plant  two  feet  room  to  Spread.  When  they  have 
taken  new  root,  they  will  require  no  other  care  bur 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  -,  this  hath 
an  herbaceous  perennial  ftalk,  which  branches  out  at 
the  bottom,  and  rifes  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high, 
garnifhed  at  bottom  with  narrow  leaves,  which  are 
{even  or  eight  inches  long,  finuated  on  the  fides 
fo  as  to  refemble  winged  leaves,  and  are  alfo  in 
dented.  The  upper  leaves  are  Smaller,  and  embracd 
the  ftalk s  *,  they  are  very  clammy,  and  ftick  to  the 
finders  on  being  handled  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
divides  into  feveral  very  long  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftain 
ing  one  yellow  radiated  flower.  Thefe  plants  conti 
nue  in  flower  moft  part  of  the  Summer,  and  the  feeds 
Sometimes  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  is  propagated  by  cutting  off  the  fide  {hoots  in 
any  of  the  Summer  months,  and  planting  them  in  a 
ftiady  border,  where  in  five  or  fix  weeks  they  will  take 
root,  and  may  then  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  pots, 
placing  them  in  the  {hade  till  they  have  new  roots  ; 
then  they  may  be  removed  to  an  open  fituation,  ob- 
ierying  to  water  them  duly  in  dry  weather,  and  in 
winter  they  muft  be  placed  under  a  frame,  where  they 
may  be  Screened  from  hard  froft,  for  they  will  not 
live  abroad  through  the  year  here. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  it  is  an  annual  plant,  which  hath  many  herba¬ 
ceous  branching  ftalks  that  rife  near  three  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  equal  wing-pointed  leaves  which  fpread 
flat.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  on  the  top 
of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  large  and  radiated,  the  border 
or  rays  being  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour,  and  the 
middle  or  difk  yellow.  Thefe  plants  flower  from  July 
till  the  froft  ftops  them,  and  make  a  fine  appearance. 
The  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to 
Scatter,  there  will  be  plenty  of  plants  rife  the  Spring 
following  without  care-,  they  may  be  al So  Sown  upon 
a  bed  of  earth  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  may  be  transplanted  about  the 
borders  of  the  flower-garden.  If  Some  of  the  plants 
are  planted  in  pots  and  houfed  in  winter,  they  may 
be  preServed  till  Spring. 

The  Sixth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Pyre¬ 
nees-,  this  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk 
The  root  is  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  long  flen 
der  fibres  which  ftrike  deep  in  the  ground,  and  fpread 
on  every  fide  the  ftalks  rife  two  feet  high,  and  be¬ 
come  a  little  ligneous  in  autumn  ;  they  are  garniftied 
their  whole  length  with  very  narrow  wing-pointed 
leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  Hogs  Fennel ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  bunches  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ; 
they  are  yellow,  and  have  rays  or  borders  refembling 
thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen-in  autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  Sown  up 
on  a  bed  of  loamy  earth,  where  it  is  expofed  only 
to  the  morning  fun,  where  the  plants  will  rife  better 
than  in  a  warmer  Situation.  When  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  may  be  transplanted  on  a  fhady  bor¬ 
der,  where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  obferving 
to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  all  the  Summer  -,  then 
they  fhould  be  transplanted  to  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain.  The  following  Summer  the  plants  will 
flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds,  and  the  roots  will 
continue,  if  they  are  in  a  fhady  fituation  and  a  loamy 
foil. 

The  Seventh  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Paris,  by  the 
fides  of  waters  and  in  moift  meadows.  The  root  is 
perennial  ;  the  ftalks  rife  three  or  four  feet  high,  are 
ctofe  channelled,  and  garniftied  with  fword-fhaped 
■  leaves,  five  or  fix  inches  long  and  one  broad,  which 
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are  fharply  Sawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  hairy  on 
their  under  fiae.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides 
into  Several  {lender  foot-ftalks,  fuftaining  yellow  radi¬ 
ated  flowers  which  appear  in  June  and  July,'  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  autumn,  foon  after  which  the  ftalks  de¬ 
cay  to  the  root. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Helvetian 
mountains,  and  is  Sometimes  found  growing  in  low 
marlhy  places  in  the  lfle  of  Ely  -,  this  hath  a  creeping 
root,  by  which  it  propagates  and  Spreads  wide  when¬ 
ever  it  is  once  eftablifhed.  The  ftalks  of  this  rife  four 
feet  hicdi,  and  are  garniftied  with  Smooth  fpear-flhaped 
leaves  five  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  quarter  broad  -, 
they  are  Sawed  on  their  edges,  and  placed  alternate. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  radiated,  and  produced  in  a 
fort  of  corymbus  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk  -,  thefe  come 
out  in  July,  and  are  Succeeded  by  Seeds  having  down, 
which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  France-,  this  hath- 
fome  refemblance  of  the  eighth,  but  the  root  does 
not  creep  like  that.  The  leaves  are  fhorter,  and  the 
ferratures  on  their  edges  are  very  Small  ;  they  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe,  and  end  in  {harper 
points.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  larger  and  loofer 
bunches  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  are  of  a  paler  yellow 
colour  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  appear  about 
the  fame  time. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  where  it 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort,  who  Sent  the  feeds 
to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris  -,  this  hath  a  perennial 
root  and  an  annual  ftalk.  The  lower  leaves  are  a  foot 
long,  four  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  and  fomewhat 
Shaped  like  a  fcymitar,  the  midrib  being  curved  out¬ 
ward  toward  the  point  -,  they  are  Smooth,  and  flightly 
indented  on  their  edges.  The  ftalk  rifes  four  feet 
high,  and  is  garniftied  with  leaves  growing  Smaller  all 
the  whole  length,  which  embrace  it  half  round  with 
their  bafe  -,  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  compaft  corymbus  -,  they  are  of  a  deep  yel¬ 
low,  and  have  rays  like  thofe  of  the  former  forts, 
which  appear  about  the  fame  time. 

Thefe  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds  or  parting 
of  their  roots  -,  the  latter  is  generally  pra&ifed  when 
the  plant  is  once  obtained,  as  that  is  the  moft  expe¬ 
ditious  method,  efpecially  for  the  eighth  fort,  whofe- 
roots  are  apt  to  fpread  and  increafe  too  faft  where 
they  are  not  confined.  The  belt  time  to  tranfplant 
and  divide  thefe  roots  is  in  autumn,  when  their  ftalks 
decay,  that  they  may  get  good  root  before  the  Spring. 
Thefe  plants  are  too  large  for  Small  gardens,  fo  are 
proper  furniture  for  large  borders,  in  extenfive  gar¬ 
dens,  or  to  plant  on  the  fides  of  woods,  where  they 
may  be  allowed  room,  for  they  fhould  have  at  leaft 
four  feet  allowed  to  each.  When  thefe  are  intermixed 
with  other  tall  growing  plants  in  Such  places,  they 
will  add  to  the  variety. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  feeds,  they  fhould  be  fown 
on  a  fhady  border  in  the  Spring,  obferving,  if  the  fea- 
fon  proves  dry,  to  water  the  ground  from  time  to  time, 
which  will  bring  up  the  plants  ;  thefe  muft  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  when  they  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  transplanted  into  beds  at  a  foot  diftance, 
where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  and  then  they 
fhould  be  transplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  to 
ftand  for  flowering. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this 
is  a  perennial  plant  of  low  growth.  T.  he  ftalks  Seldom 
rife  a  foot  high  ;  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  a 
very  white  hoary  down  ;  the  leaves  are  winged  and 
indented  ;  the  flowers  are  collefted  into  a  ciofe  round 
corymbus  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk ;  they  are  of  a  gold 
colour,  and  are  radiated  ;  thele  appear  in  June,  but 
are  rarely  Succeeded  by  good  Seeds  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  flipping  *he  heads  in  the  Spring, 
and  planting  them  in  a  bed  of  loamy  earth  in  a 
fhady  Situation,  where  they  will  put  out  roots,  and 
may  afterward  be  transplanted  into  an  eaft  border, 
where  they  may  have  the  morning  Sun  only,  for  this 
plant  loves  a  gentle  loamy  foil,  and  a  fituation  not  too 
much  expofed  to  the  fun.  The  plant  having  fine 

12  H  hoary 
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hoary  leaves,  will  make  a  pretty  diverfity  when  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  plants  •,  and,  as  it  requires  but  little 
culture,  and  takes  up  but  little  room,  they  deferve  a 
place  in  fmall  gardens. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  branching  (talk  fix 
or  leven  feet  high,  which  is  clofely  garni (hed  with 
rough  leaves,,  whole  bafe  embrace  the  ftalks  •,  thofe 
on  the  lower  parr  are  four  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  broad,  but  they  gradually  diminifh  in  their 
fize  to  the  top  ;  they  are  ft  iff,  hairy,  and  of  a  dark 
green,  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  and  indented  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  radiated,  and  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour.  This  plant  continues  flowering  great  part  of 
the  fummer,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  this  hath  a  very  branching  fhrubby 
ftalk,  which  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high,  fending  out 
branches  irregularly  on  every  fide,  garniflied  with  ftiff 
leaves,  whofe  bafe  embraces  the  Italics  ;  they  are  ir¬ 
regular  in  their  figure,  about  three  inches  long, '  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  deeply  cut  on  their 
edges,  and  of  a  gray  colour  on  their  under  fide.  The 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  are  radiated,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
This  fort  flowers  great  part  of  fummer,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  this  has  a  fhrubby  italic  which  rifes  fe- 
ven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  branches  on  every 
fide  the  whole  length,  which  are  garniflied  with  oblong 
oval  leaves  indented  on  their  edges  ;  they  are  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  almoft  two  broad, 
flelhy  and  hoary.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  almoft  in 
form  of  an  umbel  •,  they  are  radiated,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour.  This  fort  flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
guft,  but  rarely  produces  good  feeds  here. 

The  three  forts  laft  mentioned  are  too  tender  to  live 
in  the  open  air  through  the  winter  in  England,  but 
are  fo  hardy  as  to  only  require  protection  from  hard 
frofts  ;  fo  if  they  are  kept  in  pots  and  placed  either 
under  a  frame  inwinter,  or  in  a  common  green-houfe 
with  other  hardy  kinds  of  plants,  which  require  a 
large  fhare  of  air  in  mild  weather,  and  only  require 
to  be  fcreened  from  hard  froft,  they  may  be  pre- 
ferved  in  England.  They  are  all  eafily  propagated 
by  feeds  or  cuttings,  but  the  latter  being  the 
moft  expeditious  method  is  generally  pradtifed 
here.  It  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  a  fhady  border 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  they  will  readily 
take  root,  and  then  they  fliould  be  taken  up  with 
balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  each  planted  in  a  fe- 
parate  pot  filled  with  good  kitchen-garden  earth,  and 
placed  in  the  lhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  more  open  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  there  is  danger  of  fharp 
froft,  when  they  fliould  be  removed  into  fhelter,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  hardy  kinds  of  <meen- 
jboufe  plants. 

Jr  thele  piants  aie  propagated  by  feeds,  they  fliould 
be  fown  on  a  bed  of  frefh  earth,  expofed  only  to  the 
morning  fun  the  beginning  of  April,  obferving  in 
dry  weather  to  moiften  the  ground  now  and  then, 

•  which  will  forward  the  vegetation  of  the  feeds.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds  till  they  are  fit  to  remove,  when  they  fliould 
be  planted  in  pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
thofe  raifed  from  cuttings. 

SENNA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  618.  tab.  390.  Caflia. 
Lin.  Gen.  46  s.  [fo  called  from  fana,  Lat.  healthy, 
becaufe  its  leaves  reftore  health.]  Senna, 
l  he  Characters  are, 

'The  flower  has  an  empalment  of  five  concave  leaves ;  it 
has  five  roundifh  concave  petals  which  fipread  open ,  and 
ten  decl  ning  ftannna ,  terminated  by  oblong  arched  fum- 
in,ts.  The  germen  is  rcundijh  and  compreffed,  fupporting 
a  P0'  t  fly  e,  ci  owned  by  an  obtufe  Jligma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  plain,  roundifh,  compreffed  pod,  a 
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little  incurved ,  having  two  cells  divided  by  an  intermedia 
partition,  each  containing  one  or  two  oblong-pointed  feeds 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  ftrft  feftion  < 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  where  he  has  joined  it  to  tl 
genus  of  Caflia;  this  fection  contains  thofe  plan 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftaniina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Senna  {Alexandria)  foliolis  quadrijugatis  lanceol 
tis  acutis.  Senna  with  four  pair  of  fpear -fhaped  points 

■  lobes  to  the  leaves.  Senna  Alexandrina  five  foliis  acuti  i 
C.  B.  P.  Alexandrian  Senna  with  acute  leaves. 

2.  Senna  {Italic a)  foliolis  quinquejugatis  cordatis  obti 

fis.  Senna  with  five  pair  of  lobes  to  the  leaves ,  whit 
are  heart-fhaped  and  obtufe.  Senna  Italica  five  foli 
obtufis.  C.  B.  P.  397.  Italian  Senna  with  obtufe  leaves. 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt ;  this  is  a 
annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  branchin 
ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  garniflied  with  winged  leave: 
compofed  of  four  pair  of  fmall  fpear  fhaped  lobe] 
ending  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  are  produced  ij 
loofe  bunches  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  yellovJ 
compofed  of  five  roundifh  concave  petals,  with  tel 
ftaniina  in  the  center  furrounding  the  ftyle ;  after  thl 
flower  is  paft,  the  germen  turns  to  a  roundifh  gif  I 
bous  pod  having  two  cells,  each  containing  oneortwj 
oblong  feeds.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  ufed  ij 
medicine,  and  are  commonly  known  in  the  fhops  b 
the  title  of  Senna  ;  thefe  are  annually  imported  fron 
Alexandria,  which  occafioned  the  title  of  Alexandri 
na  being  added  to  it.  This  plant  is  propagated  b 
feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring  upo 
a  good  hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up 
and  are  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant,  they  fliould  b 
each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  ric. 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  fliadim 
them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  at 
ter  which  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  a 
the  moft  tender  exotics ;  for  as  this  is  an  annua 
plant,  unlefs  they  are  brought  forward  in  the  fpring 
they  will  not  flower  in  this  country ;  therefore  the 
muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  hot-bed  all  the  fum 
mer,  obferving  to  admit  plenty  of  air  inwarmwea 
ther ;  by  which  method  I  have  frequently  had  thel 
plants  in  flower,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  they  perfef 
their  feeds  in  England. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  were  fent  to  South  Carolina 
the  plants  might  be  propagated  there,  fo  as  to  furnif 
plenty  of  the  leaves  to  fupply  the  confumption  c 
Great-Britain. 

In  the  Weft-Indies,  the  inhabitants  make  ufe  of  th 
leaves  of  feveral  fpecies  of  Caflia  inftead  of  thi 
plant,  and  alfo  thofe  of  the  Poinciana,  or  Flower 
fence,  which  is  frequently  by  them  called  the  tru 
Senna. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  fron 
whence  I  have  received  the  feeds ;  for  although  it  ij 
called  Italian,  yet  the  plant  dees  not  grow  there  nal 
turally.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  rifing  with  J 
branching  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the  leaves  arj 
winged,  each  having  five  pair  of  heart-fhaped  lobe! 
which  are  inverted,  the  point  joining  the  branches! 
and  the  obtufe  part  is  upward  ;  they  are  of  a  feaj 
green  colour,  and  of  a  thick  confiftence.  The  floweri 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  anl 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  are  larger,  and 
of  a  brighter  yellow  colour.  If  the  plants  are  brough| 
forward  early  in  the  fpring,  they  will  flower  in  July! 
and  by  fo  doing  good  feeds  may  be  obtained  here! 
This  fort  is  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft] 
and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treatment. 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  have  been  fometimes  ufed  irl 
medicine,  but  they  are  not  efteemed  equal  in  quality! 
with  thofe  of  the  firft. 

SENNA  THE  BLADDER.  See  Colutea.  ' 

SENNA  THE  SCORPION.  See  Emerus.  i, 

SENSIBLE  PLANT.  See  Mimosa. 

SEP  TIFOLIOUS  P  LA  NTS,  are  fuch  as  havi 
juft  feven  leaves. 

SERAP1  AS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  903.  Helleborinel 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  IT  436.  tab.  249.  Baftard  Hellebores 

Thj 
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The  Characters  are. 

It  has  a  Jingle  fialk  the  Jheath  of  the  flower  is  at  a 
' ijlance .  '  ‘The  germen  fuftains  the  flower  which  has  no 
, mpalement ,  but  has  five  oblong  oval  petals  which  are 
Reading ,  but  clofe  at  the  top.  The  neclarium  is  the 
length  of  the  petals  hollowed  at  the  bafe ,  oval ,  and  gib¬ 
bous  below ,  cut  into  three  points ,  the  middle  being  heart- 
foaped  and  obtufe ,  ^  others  are  acute.  The  flower  has 
two  floor t  ftamina  fitting  upon  the  pointed ,  terminated  by 
ereft  fummits  placed  under  the  upper  lip  of  the  ncbla- 
rium,  and  an  oblong  contorted  germen  fituated  under  the 
dower)  the  ftyle  growing  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  nctta- 
riuW)  crowned  by  an  obfolete  ftigma. .  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oval ,  obtufe)  three-cornered  capfule, 
armed  with  three  keels,  opening  with  a  valve  under  each , 
having  one  cell  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  _  ' 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twentieth  dais,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whole  flowers  have  but  two  ftamina  which  are 
connected  to  the  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Serapias  (. Helleborine )  bulbis  flbrofis  floribus  erechs 
braftea  brevioribus.  Serapias  with  fibrous  bulbs ,  and 
mpt  flowers  with  floor t  braclea.  Helleborine  montana 
latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  186.  Broad-leaved ,  Mountain ,  Baf- 
tard  Hellebore. 

Serapias  ( Damafonium )  bulbis  flbrofls,  petalis  nec- 
tario  longioribus  obtufls,  folds  lanceolatis  nervous. 
Serapias  with  fibrous  bulbs ,  obtufe  petals  which  are  longer 
than  the  neclarium-)  and  veined  fpear-Jhaped  leaves.  Hel¬ 
leborine  flore  albo  vel  Damafonium  montanum  latifo- 
lium.  C.  B.  P.  187.  B aft ard  Hellebore  with  a  white 
flower)  or  broad-leaved  Mountain  Damafonium.  . 

Serapias  (P&IuJIvb )  bulbis  flbrofis.  Scvapicis  with  fi- 
'  brousbulbS)  reflexed  petals,  the  lip  of  the  neclarium  ob¬ 
tufe)  and  fword-floaped  veined  leaves.  Helleborine  an- 
guftifolia  paluftris,  five  pratenfis.  C.  B.  P.1S7.  Nar¬ 
row-leaved  Marflo)  or  Meadow  Baflard  Hellebore.  . 

Serapias  ( Datifolium )  bulbis  flbrofls,  neflari  la  10 
quinquefido  claufo,  foliis  lanceolatis  nervous  amplexi- 
,  caulibus.  Serapias  with  fibrous  bulbs ,  the  Bp  of  the  nec- 
tarium  cut  into  five  parts  clofied ,  and  fpear-Jhaped,  veined 
leaves  embracing  the  ftalks.  Helleborine  latifoua,  ore 
albo  claufo.  Rail  Syn.  2.  242.  Broad-leaved  Baflard 
Hellebore)  with  a  white  clofied  flower.  _ 

There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  which 
prow  naturally  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  but  as  I 
have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  them,  fo 
I  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  an  impeded  ac¬ 
count  of  them  from  books :  there  are  alio  a  greater 
number  of  them  which  grow  naturally  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  of  which  I  have  famples  in  my  collodion  •, 
but  having  never  feen  any  growing  plants  of  them,  1 
fhall  not  infert  them  here. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  fhady 
places  in  many  parts  of  England  ;  the  loots  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  thick  flefliy  fibres,  from  which  arife  a 
finale  ftalk  a  foot  high,  which  is  jointed;,  it  is  gar- 
nifhed  at  each  joint  with  one  veined  leaf,  thofe  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  (talk  are  oval,  but  thoie  above 
are  fpear-fhaped,  ending  in  acute  points  y  they  em- 
‘brace  the  ftalks  at  their  bafe.  i  he  ftalk  is  adorned 
with  flowers  toward  the  top,  which  have  forne  refem- 
blance  to  thofe  of  Orchis ;  they  are  compofed  of  two 
whitifh,  and  three  herbaceous  petals,  which  expand  ; 
and  in  the  middle  appears  the  nedanum,  which  has 
a  refemblance  of  a  difboweled  body  of  a  fly,  ot  apur- 
plifli  colour.  Under  the  flower  is  fituated  a  channelled 
Oblono-  head,  which  after  the  flower  is  paft,  fweils 
and  becomes  a  feed-veflfel  filled  with  very  fmall  feeds. 
This  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Stoken  Church 
woods  in  Oxfordshire,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Weft- 
moreland  and  Lancalhire.  This  hath  flefhy  fibrous 
roots,  not  quite  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  former  •,  the 
ftalks  rife  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  are  garniflied 
with  fpear-fhaped  veined  leaves,  ending  in  acute 
points  •,  they  are  three  inches  long  and  one  broad, 
•  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The 
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flowers  are  difpofed  alternately  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftalk  ;  they  are  white,  and  have  three  outer  pe¬ 
tals  which  are  large,  and  two  fmaller  within  in  the 
center  is  fituated  the  gaping  ne&arium,  which  appears 
to  have  two  wings.  This  fort  flowers  about  the  fame 
time  as  the  former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  marfhy  woods  in 
many  parts  of  England  *,  this  hath  a  flefliy  fibrous 
root,  from  which  arife  a  fingle  ftalk  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  garniflied  at  bottom  with  fword-fhaped 
veined  leaves,  four  inches  long  and  one  broad,  em¬ 
bracing  the  ftalk  with  their  bale,  ending  in  acute 
pointsf  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  garniflied  with 
faded  purplilh- coloured  flowers,  difpofed  in  a  loofe 
fpike  •,  they  have  five  petals,  incloflng  a  large  ne&a- 
rium  like  the  body  of  a  fly,  with  a  yellowifh  head 
ftriped  with  purple  and  a  white  body ;  tne  lip  which 
hangs  down,  is  white  and  fringed  on  the  edge.  1  his 

fort  flowers  in  July.  #  _  ..  . 

The  fourth  fort  was  difcovered  firft  ift  Hertford  flu  re, 
but  fince  it  has  been  found  growing  in  many  other 
places.  The  root  of  this  is  compofed  of  flefliy  fibres  ; 
the  ftalks  rife  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  are  gar¬ 
niflied  with  fpear-fhaped  veined  leaves,  which  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe.  The  ftalk  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  white  flowers,  compofed  of 
five  petals,  and  a  large  five-pointed  ne&arium  which 
is  ftiut  •,  the  germen  is  oblong  and  channelled  ;  tnis 
afterward  becomes  a  capfuie  of  the  faui'-  form,  filled 
with  fmall  feeds.  It  flowers  in  July. 

Thefe  plants  are  rarely  kept  in  gardens,  and  being 
difficult  to  propagate,  there  are  few  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  keep  them  in  gardens.  They  may  be 
taken  up  from  the  places  where  they  naturally  grow, 
when  their  leaves  begin  to  decay,  and  planted  in  a 
fhady  moift  place,  where  they  will  thrive  and  flower. 
SERJANIA.  See  Paullinia. 

SERPENTARIA.  See  Aristolochia. 
SERPYLLUM.  See  Thymus. 

SERRATULA.  Dillen.  Nov.  Gen.  8.  Lin.  Gen. 

Plant.  831.  Jacea.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  444.  Saw-' 

,  wort. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flowers  are'  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets, 
contained  in  one  common  cylindrical  empalement)  which  is 
bellied)  and  the  flcales  are  fpear-floaped,  ending  in  acute 
points.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  equal ,  funnel-Jhaped , 
and  of  one  petal.  The  tube  is  indexed,  the  brim  is  bellied , 
and  cut  into  five  points  ;  they  have  each  five  jhort  hair¬ 
like  ftamina  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits ,  and  an 
oval-crowned  germen,  fluppor  ting  a  fender  ftyle,  crowned 
by  two  oblong  reflexed  fligmas.  The  germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  vertical,  oval ,  fingle  feed ,  crowned  with  down , 

which  ripens  in  the  empalement.  .  , 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  or 
Linnteus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thoie  plants 
whofe  flowers  are  compofed  of  fruitful  fioiets,  and 
the  ftamina  are  connected  to  the  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1  Serratula  ( Tinttoria )  foliis  pinnatifidis,  pinna  ter¬ 
minal!  maxima.  Hort.  Cliff.  391.  Saw-wort  with 
wing-pointed  leaves ,  whofe  end  lobe  is  the  largeft.  Serra¬ 
tula.  C.  B.  P.235.  Common  Saw-wort. 

2.  Serratula  ( Altiflima )  foliis  lanceolato-oblongis  fer- 
ratis  fubtus  tomentofis.  Saw-wort  with  oblong  fpear- 
fhaped  leuves ,  which  are  flawed,  and  downy  on  their  un¬ 
der  fide.  Serratula  Noveboracenfis,  altiflima,  foliis 
Doris  mollibus  fubincanis.  Par.  Bat.  Prod.  Tallefi 
New-Tork  Saw-wort,  with  foft  Doria  leaves,  hoary  on 

their  under  fide. 

Serratula  (Glauca)  foliis  ovato-obkmgls  acuimna- 
tis  ierratis,  floribus  corymbolis,  calycibus  fubrotun- 
dis  Flor  Viro-  92.  Saw-wort  with  oblong,  oval,  acute- 
pointed,  rawed  leaves,  and  flowers  ’in  a  corymlus  whofe 
impalements  are  rounlijh.  Serramh  Virgmuna,  foliis 
rimdis.  Par.  Bat.  Prod.  227.  Virginian  Saw-wort  with 

,  Serratula  ( Squarofa )  foliis  linearibus,  calycibus 
fquarrofis  feflilibus  aCuminatis.  Hort.  Cliff  392.  Saw- 
wort  with  linear  leaves ,  and  rough  empalement s  which  fit 


clofe  to  the  ftalks ,  ending  in  acute  points .  Cirfium  tii- 
berofum,  capitulis  fquarrofis  Hort.  Elth.  83.  Tuber - 
ous  nftlancholy  Thijile  with  rough  heads. 

5.  Serratula  ( Scariofa )  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis, 
calycibus  fquarrofis  pedunculatis  obtufis  lateralibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  818.  Saw-wort  with  entire  fpear-ftoaped 
leaves  and  rough  empalements ,  having  obtufe  foot-Jialks 
proceeding  from  the  fide  of  the  Jlalks.  Jacea  latifolia 
Virginiana,  radice  tuberosa.  Banift.  Cat.  Broad-leaded 
Virginian  Knap-weed  with  a  tuberous  root . 

6.  Serratula  ( Spicata )  foliis  linearibus,  floribus  fef- 
filibus  lateralibus  fpicatis,  caule  fimplici.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  819.  Saw-wort  with  linear  leaves,  flowers  in 
f pikes  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  fitting  clofe ,  and  a  fingle 
ftalk.  Jacea  non  ramofa,  tuberosa  radice,  floribus 
plurimis  rigidis  peranguftis.  Banift.  Cat.  1927.  Un¬ 
branched  Knap-weed  with  a  tuberous  root ,  and  many  nar¬ 
row  rigid  flowers. 

7.  Serrulata  ( CaroJiniana )  foliis  landeolatis  rigidis, 
acute  ferratis,  caule  corymbofo.  Saw-wort  with  ftiff 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  ftoarply  flawed ,  and  ftalks  forming  a 
corymbus.  Serratula  Carolinienfis,  virgje  paftoris  fo¬ 
lio.  Hort.  Elth.  353.  Carolina  Saw-wort  with  a  Shep¬ 
herd's  Rod  leaf. 

8.  Serratula  ( Praalta )  foliis  oblongo-lan'ceolatis,  in¬ 
tegerrimis  fubtus  hirfutis.  Saw-wort  oblong,  fpear-fhaped, 
entire  leaves,  hairy  on  their  under  fide.  Serratula  Vir¬ 
giniana,  perficae  folio  fubtus  incano.  Hort.  Elth. 
356.  Virginian  Saw-wort  with  a  Reach-tree  leaf,  hoary 
on  the  under  fide. 

9.  Serratula  ( Alpina )  calycibus  fubhirfutis  ovatis  fo¬ 
liis  indivifis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  81 6.  Saw-wort  with  oval 
empalements  a  little  hairy.  Cirfium  humile  montanum 
cynoglofli  folio  polyanthemum.  Mor.  Hilt.  3.  p.  148. 
Low  mountain  melancholy  Thijile,  with  a  Hound' s-tongue 
leaf,  and  many  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  woods  and 
marlhes  in  many  parts  of  England,,  fo  is  rarely  ad¬ 
mitted  into  gardens.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this, 
one  with  a  white,  and  the  other  a  purple  flower.  The 
root  is  perennial  the  lower  leaves  ate  fometimes  en¬ 
tire,  and  fometimes  are  cut  almoft  to  the  midrib  into 
many  jags  ;  they  are  ftnooth,  of  a  deep  green,  and 
neatly  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  ftalks  rife  two  feet 
high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  wing-pointed  leaves, 
whofe  extreme  lobe  is  much  larger  than  the  other  ; 
thefe  are  fawed  on  their  edges  •,  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalk  divides  into  feveral  foot-ftalks,  fuftaining  at  the 
top  oblong  fquamous  heads  or  empalements,  which 
include  feveral  hermaphrodite  florets.  Thefe  appear 
in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America; 
this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  come  out  fe¬ 
veral  channelled  ftalks  which  rife  feven  or  eight  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  from  four  to 
five  inches  long,  and  one  inch  broad  in  the  middle, 
drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end  ;  they  are  flightly  flaw¬ 
ed  on  their  edges,  and  are  downy  on  their  under  fide, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
divides  into  foot-ftalks,  which  fuftain  purple  flowers  in 
fcaly  empalements.  Thefe  appear  the  latter  end  of 
July,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  in 
England.  '  6 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America ;  the 
root  is  perennial,  and  the  ftalks  rife  fix  or  feven  feet 
high ;  they  are  purple  and  channelled.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  oval,  about  three  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  endinp-  in  acute 
points  ;  they  are  ft  iff,  fawed  on  their  edge?,  and  are 
of  a  light  green  on  both  fides.  The  flowers  grow  in 
a  loofe  corymbus  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk ;  they  are 
purple,  and  have  roundifh  empalements.  This  fort 
flowers  in  Auguft,  but  the  feeds  feldom  ripen  in 
England. 

ft  he  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  from 
v  rence  I  received  the  feeds.  This  hath  a  tuberous 
r.00t,  from  which  comes  out  a  fingle  ftalk  rifing  near 
t, ree  fet  .8^’  garnifhed  with  ftiff  linear  leaves 
about  three  inches  long,  which  are  entire,  and  rough 


to  the  touch,  of  a  pale  green  on  both  fides.  T 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  adorned  with,  purple  flowe 
having  oblong,  rough,  prickly  empalements ;  the 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk  alternately,  ar 
the  ftalk  is  terminated  by  one  head  which  is  laro 
than  the  other ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  T 
flowers  appear  in  Auguft,  but  this  fort  never  ripe 
feeds  here.  ‘  . 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  mod  parts  of  Nor 
America ;  this  has  a  large  tuberous  root,  from  whi< 
comes  out  one  ftrong  channelled  ftalk,  which  rif 
three  or  four  feet  high,  clofely  garnifhed  with  narro 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  are  entire ;  they  are  aboi 
three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad.  The  ui 
per  part  of  the  ftalk  is  adorned  with  a  long  loofe  fpil 
of  purple  flowers,  which  come  out  from  the  fide  upq 
pretty  long  blunt  foot-ftalks ;  they  have  large  rouo 
empalements,  compofed  of  wedge-fhaped  fcates.  Tl 
flowers  on  the  top  of  the  fpike  blow  firft,  and  are  fui 
ceeded  by  the  other  downward,  which  is  contrary  t 
the  greateft  number  of  plants,  whofe  flowers  at 
ranged  in  fpikes,  for  moft  of  them  begin  to  flower  ; 
the  bottom,  and  are  fucceeded  by  thofe  above.  Thj 
flowers  of  this  fort  appear  in  Auguft,  but  the  feeds  d 
not  ripen  here. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America  ;  this  ha’ 
a  tuberous  root,  from  which  comes  forth  a  fingle  ftal 
rifingfrom  two  to  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  ver 
narrow  fmooth  leaves,  which  at  bottom  are  more  tha 
three  inches  long,  but  gradually  diminifh  to  the  top 
they  are  placed  round  the  ftalk  without  any  order,  fit 
ting  clofe  to  it  at  their  bafe.  The  upper  part  of  th 
ftalk  is  adorned  with  fmaller  purple  flowers  than  thof 
of  the  former,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  forming 
long  loofe  fpike  ;  they  appear  about  the  fame  time  a 
thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

The  feventh  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  North  America 
it  has  a  perennial  fibrous  root,  from  which  arife  feve 
ral  ftrong  purple  ftalks  upward  of  fix  feet  high ;  the' 
are.channelled,  and  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
which  toward  the  bottom  of  the  ftalks  are  more  thai 
fix  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  in  th< 
middle,  drawing  to  points  at  both  ends ;  they  ar. 
gradually  lefs  to  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  and  are  ftiff! 
deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  pale  green  on  thei ; 
under  fide.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  intJ 
fmall  branches,  forming  a  loofe  corymbus  of  purplj 
flowers,  which  are  irregular  in  height,  fome  of  thj 
flowers  ftanding  upon  fhorter  foot-ftalks  than  thj 
other  ;  their  empalements  are  round,  and  the  fcale, 
terminate  in  briftly  points.  This  fort  flowers  in  Julj 
and  Auguft,  but  does  not  produce  good  feeds  ii 
England.  " 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ;  this  has 
a  fibrous  perennial  root ;  the  ftalk  is  branching,  and 
rifes  four  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  feven  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  ini 
acute  points ;  they  are  entire  and  hairy  on  their  un¬ 
der  fide,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  grow| 
in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  have 
oval  empalements,  compofed  of  a  few  fcales  which 
terminate  in  briftles.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  and  appear  late  in  fummer,  fo  are  noti 
fucceeded  by  feeds  here. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  tops  of  moun-. 
tains  in  Wales  and  the  North  of  England,  and  is  but 
feldom  kept  in  gardens.  The  root  is  perennial,  from, 
which  come  out  one,  two,  or  three  ftalks,  which  rile* 
a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  co-1 
lour,  are  channelled,  and  garnilhed  with  deep  green 
leaves  their  whole  length  ;  thofe  at  the  bottom  are! 
indented,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks! 
are  'entire ;  they  are  about  three  inches  long,  and  al-,1 
moft  one  broad,  of  a  dark  green  colour.  From  the! 
middle  of  the  ftalk  upward,  there  are  branches  fent  j 
out  from  the  fide,  which  grow  eredt,  and  fuftain  at  I 
the  top  imall  bunches  of  purple  flowers,  which  havef 
oblong  (lender  empalements  a  little  hairy.  The  flowers  ] 
appear  in  June  and  July. 

The 


S  E  S 

The  eight  forts  which  are  firft  mentioned,  are  hardy 
perennial  plants,  fo'will  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  firil  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  but 
the  other  forts  are  frequently  preferved  in  the  gardens 
of  the  curious.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  forts,  have 
large  knobbed  roots  •,  thefe  are  propagated  only  by 
feeds,  which  feldom  ripen'  in  England,  fo  that  the 
feeds  muil  be  procured  from  abroad.  Thefe  fhould 
be  fown  on  an  eaft-afpe£ted  border,  where  the  morn¬ 
ing  fun  only  comes  •,  for  if  the  feeds  are  expoled  to 
the  mid-day  fun,  they  feldom  fucceed  well.  Thefe 
feeds  will  often  grow  the  firft  fummer,  if  they  are 
fown  early  in  the  lpring,  but  fometimes  they  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  ground  a  year  before  the  plants  appear  •, 
fo  that  if  they  fhould  not  come  up  the  firft  feafon,  the 
ground  fhould  not  be  difturbed,  and  muft  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds  till  the  following  fpring,  when,  if 
the  feeds  were  good,  the  plants  will  come  up  ;  when 
thefe  appear  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds ; 
and  if  they  are  too  clofe,  fome  of  the  plants  fhould 
be  carefully  drawn  out  while  they  are  young,  and 
planted  into  another  border  of  light  loamy  earth,  four 
inches  afunder  ;  in  this  place  they  may  remain  till  au¬ 
tumn,  when  thefe,  and  alfo  thofe  in  the  feed-beds, 
fhould  be  carefully  removed  to  the  places  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain  •,  the  following  fummer  thefe 
plants  will  flower,  and  the  roots  will  abide  feveral 
years,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  light  loamy  foil  not 
over  wet. 

The  other  perennial  forts  may  be  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  of  the  roots  -,  the  beft  time  for  doing  this  is  in  au¬ 
tumn,  when  their  ftalks  begin  to  decay  5  for  when 
they  are  removed  in  the  fpring,  if  the  feafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  their  roots  will  not  be  lufficiently  efta- 
blifhed  to  flower  well  the  fame  year.  Thefe  plants 
fhould  not  be  removed  or  parted  oftener  than  every 
third  year,  if  they  are  expected  to  grow  ftrong  -,  nor 
fhould  they  be  parted  into  frnall  heads,  for  thofe  will 
make  no  figure  the  firft  year.  As  thefe  plants  grow 
tall,  fo  they  fhould  be  planted  in  the  middle  of  large 
borders,  or  with  other  tall  plants;  they  may  be  planted 
in  fpaces  between  fhrubs,  or  on  the  borders  of  woods, 

1  where  they  will  have  a  good  effedl  during  their  con¬ 
tinuance  in  flower  ;  and  as  they  require  no  other  cul¬ 
ture  than  to  dig  the  ground  between  them  every 
fpring,  and  keep  them  clqan  from  weeds,  fo  they  are 
proper  furniture  for  fuch  places. 

Thefe  forts  are  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  when  they 
can  be  obtained  good  V  thefe  may  be  fown  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  bulbous-rooted  kinds,  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  muft'be  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
only  that  thefe  fhould  be  allowed  more  room,  for  the 
fibres  of  their  roots  fpread  out  on  every  fide  to  a 
great  diftance ;  for  which  reafon  thefe  plants  fhould 
not  be  planted  in  fmall  gardens,  where  they  will  over¬ 
bear  the  neighbouring  plants. 

S  E  S  A  S  U  M.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  700.  Digitalis.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  1 56.  Oily  Grain. 

The  Characters  are, 

T/je  flower  has  an  erect  permanent  empalement  of  cm  leaf 
.  cut  at  the  top  into  five  very  jhort  equal  fegments.  It 
has  one  ringent  petal ,  with  a  roundijh  tube  the  length  of 
the  empalement ;  the  chaps  are  fwollen ,  bell-Jhaped ,  and 
fpreading  •,  the  brim  is  cut  into  five  points ,  four  of  which 
are  fpreading  and  almofi  equal ;  the  other  is  twice  their 
length ,  oval ,  and  eredi.  It  has  four  fiaminarifing from 
the  tube  which  are  floor  ter  than  the  petal ,  the  two  inner 
being  fhorter  than  the  other ,  terminated  by  eredl  pointed 
fummits ,  and  an  oval  hairy  germen ,  fupporting  a  fiender 
fiyle  longer  than  the  Jlamina ,  crowned  by  a  fp ear -fio aped 
fiigma  divided  in  two  parts.  Fhe  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong ,  almofi  four-cornered  capfule,  which  is 
compreffed  and  acute-pointed ,  having  four  cells,  filled  with 
.  oval  compreffed  feeds. 

\  This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have- two  long  and  two  fhorter 
ftamina,  and  their  feeds  are  included  in  capfules. 

The  Species  are, 

!•  Sesasum  ( Orientale )  foliis  ovato-oblongis  integris. 


S  E  S 

Hort.  Cliff.  318.  Sefamum  with  oblong ,  oval ,  entire  leaves . 
Digitalis  Orientals,  felamum  didta.  Tourn.  Inft.  1  bfi, 
Eafiern  Foxglove ,  called  Sefamum. 

2.  Sesamum  ( Indicum )  foliis  inferioribus  trifidis.  Prod. 
Leyd.  292.  Sefamum  with  trifid  lower  leaves.  Sefamum 
alterum,  foliis  trifidis,  Orientale  femine  obfcuro.  Plulc. 
Aim.  344.  Another  Eafiern  Sefamum ,  with  trifid  leaves 
and  black  feeds. 

3.  Sesamum  {ftrifclialmi)  foliis  omnibus  trifidis.  Sefa¬ 
mum  with  all  the  leaves  trifid.  Sefamum  Orientale,  tri- 
fidum,  flore  niveo.  Plort.  Compt.  Eafiern  Sefamum , 
with  a  trifid  leaf  and  fnow  white  flower. 

The  firft  fort  is  cultivated  in  great  plenty  in  the  Le¬ 
vant,  but  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  brought  there  from 
India.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  rtfing  with  an  herbaceous 
four-cornered  ftalk  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out 
a  few  fhort  fide-branches  •,  the  leaves  are  oblong,  oval, 
a  little  hairy,  and  ftand  oppofite.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  lpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  they 
are  fmall;  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  fhaped  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  the  Foxglove.  .  Thefe  appear,  in 
July,  and  after  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  germen  turns 
to  an  oval  acute-pointed  capfule  with  four  ceils,  filled 
with  oval  compreffed  feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn. 
The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  is  alfo 
an  annual  plant ;  the  ftalk  rifes  taller  than  that  of  the 
former-,  the  lower  leaves  are  cut  into  three  parts, 
which  are  the  only  differences  between  them. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa ;  this  is  alfo 
an  annual  plant,  with  a  taller  and  more  branched  ftalk 
than  either  of  the  former,  and  all  the  leaves  are  cut 
into  three  parts,  in  which  it  differs  from  both  the  other. 

I  have  railed  two  other,  fpecies  of  this  genus  from 
feeds  which  were  brought  from  Africa,  but  thefe  be¬ 
ing  fown  late  in  the  lpring,  did  but  juft  fhew  their 
flowers  before  winter,  fo  there  could  be  no  good  feeds 
obtained  from  them.  Thefe  grew  near  four  feet 
high,  the  leaves  of  one  fort  were  much  longer  than 
any  of  the  other,  and  thofe  toward  the  top  of  the  ftalk 
were  divided  into  three,  and  fome  into  four  parts ; 
the  feeds  of  this  were  black,  the  other  had  broader 
leaves,  which  were  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers 
were  large  and  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  the  feeds 
were  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

The  firft  fort  is  frequently  cultivated  in  all  the  eafiern 
countries,  and  alfo  in  Africa,  as  a  pulfe  ;  and  of  late  the 
feeds  of  this  have  been  introduced  in  Carolina  by 
the  African  negroes,  where  they  have  fucceeded  ex¬ 
tremely  well.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  make 
an  oil  from  the  feed,  which  will  keep  many  years, 
and  not  take  any  rancid  fmell  or  tafte,  but  in  two 
years  becomes  quite  mild ;  fo  that  when  the  warm 
tafte  of  the  feed,  which  is  in  the  oil  when  firft  drawn, 
is  worn  off,  they  ufe  it  as  falJad  oil,  and  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  fweet  oil. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo  ufcd  by  the  negroes 
for  food,  which  feeds  they  parch  over  the  fire,  and  then 
mix  them  with  water,  and  flew  other  ingredients  with 
them,  which  makes  an  hearty  food.  Sometimes  a 
fort  of  pudding  is  made  of  thefe  feeds,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  with  Millet  or  Rice,  and  is  by  fome  per- 
fons  efteemed,  but  is  never  ufed  for  thefe  purpofes  in 
Europe.  This  is  called  Benny,  or  Bonny,  in  Carolina. 
In  England,  thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  botanic  gar¬ 
dens  as  curiofities.  Their  feeds  muft  be  fown  in  the 
fpring  upon  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  come 
up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  a  frefh  hot-bed  to 
bring  them  forward.  .  After  they  have  acquired  a  to¬ 
lerable  degree  of  ftrength,  they  fhould  be  planted  into 
pots  filled  with  a  rich,  light,  iandy  foil,  and  plunged 
into  another  hot-bed,  managing  them  as  hath  been 
directed  for  Amaranthufes,  to  which  I  fhall  refer  the 
reader,  to  avoid  repetition  :  for  if  thefe  plants  are  not 
thus  brought  forward  in  the  former  part  of  the  fum- 
mer,  they  will  not  produce  good  feeds  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  though  after  they  have  flowered,  if  the  feafon  is 
favourable^  they  may  be  expofed  in  a  warm  fituation. 
with  other  annual  plants.  When  thefe  plants  have 
perfedled  their  feeds  they  decay,  and  never  continue 
longer  than  one  feafon. 
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The  feed  of  the  firft  fort  is  mentioned  in  the  lift  of 
officinal  fimples  in  the  College  Difpenfatory,  but  is 
rarely  ufed  in  medicine  in  England.  From  nine  pounds 
of  this  feed  which  came  from  Carolina,  there  were 
upwards  of  two  quarts  of  oil  produced,  which  is  as 
great  a  quantity  as  hath  been  known  to  be  drawn  from 
any  vegetable  whatever  ;  and  this,  I  fuppofe,  might 
occafion  its  being  called  Oily  Grain. 

SESELI.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  i.  p.  50.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
322.  Wild  Spignel. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  an  umbellate d  flower  -,  the  figure  ofl  the  greater  um¬ 
bel  is  uncertain ,  the  particular  umbels  are  very  floor t , 
multiplex,  and  almojl  globular .  The  principal  umbel  has 
no  involucrum ,  the  particular  ones  have  a  many  narrow - 
leaved  involucrum,  which  is  as  long  as  the  umbel-,  the 
empalement  ofl  the  flower  is  flcarce  diflcernible  the  princi¬ 
pal  umbel  is  uniform.  I  he  flowers  have  five  infiexed 
hear t-Jhaped  petals,  which  are  a  little  unequal  they  have 
each  five  awl-Jhaped  ftamina ,  terminated  by  fingle  flum- 
mits.  The  gerrnen  is  fituated  under  the  flower ,  fupport- 
ing  two  refiexed  ftyles,  crowned  by  obtufle  ftigmas  The 
gerrnen  afterward  turns  to  a  flmall ,  oval ,  channelled  fruit , 
dividing  into  two  parts ,  each  containing  one  oval  flreaked 
feed ,  flat  on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Seseli  ( Montanum )  petiolis  ramiferis  membrana- 
ceis.  Hort.  Cliff.  103.  Sefleli  with  membranaceous 
floot-ftalks.  Fceniculum  fylveftre  annuum,  tragofe- 
lini  odore,  umbella  alba.  Bot.  Parif.  54.  Annual 
wild.  Fennel  flmelling  like  Burnet  Saxifrage ,  and  a  white 
umbel. 

2.  Seseli  ( Caruiflolia )  foliis  bipinnatis  fublinearibus,  pe¬ 
tiolis  baft  membranaceis,  feminibus  ovalibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  360.  Sefleli  with  double-winged  leaves  almojl 
linear ,  with  a  membranaceous  bafle  to  the  foot-Jlalks ,  and 
oval  feeds.  Caruifolia.  C.  B.  P.  158.  Carr  aw  ay  leaf. 

3.  Seseli  ( Glaucum )  petiolis  ramiferis  membranaceis 
oblongis  integris,  foliolis  fingularibus  binatifque  ca- 
naliculatis  kevibus  petiolo  longioribus.  Guett.  64.  Se¬ 
fleli  with  branching ,  oblong ,  entire ,  membranaceous  floot- 
ftalks,  and  the  flmall  leaves  either  fingle  or  by  pairs,  which 
are  lightly  channelled.  Fceniculum  fylveftre  glauco  fo¬ 
lio.  Tourn.  Inft.  3 1 1.  Wild  Fennel  with  a  gray  leaf. 

4.  Seseli  ( Pumilum )  petiolis  ramiferis  membranaceis 
oblongis  integris,  foliis  caulinis  anguftiffimis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  102.  Sefleli  with  oblong ,  entire,  membranaceous , 
branching  floot-ftalks ,  and  very  narrow  leaves  on  the  fialks. 
Foeniculum  fylveftre  perenne,  ferulas  folio  breviore. 
Tourn.  Inft.  31 1.  Wild,  perennial  Fennel,  with  a  Jhorter 
Giant’s  Fennel  leaf. 

5.  Seseli  ( Tortuoflum )  caule  alto  rigido,  foliolis  lineari- 
bus  fafciculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  260.  Sefleli  with  a  tall 
ft  iff  ftulk,  and  very  narrow  leaves  in  clufters.  Fceni¬ 
culum  tortuofum.  J.  B.  3.  p.  16.  Crooked  or  contorted 

Fennel. 

6.  Seseli  {Ammoides)  petiolis  membrana  deftitutis. 
Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  112.  Sefleli  with  floot-ftalks  without 
membranes.  Fceniculum  Lufitanicum  minimum  acre. 
Tourn.  Inft.  312.  The  leaf  acrid  Portugal  Fennel . 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  France  amongft  the 
Corn }  this  rifes  with  an  ered  ftalk  near  two  feet 
high,  fending  out  branches  from  the  fide,  and  is  gar- 
nifhed  with  fhort  leaves  divided  into  fmall  fegments 
or  leaves  like  Hog’s  Fennel.  At  the  foot-ftalk  of 
each  branch  or  leaf  is  a  bellied  membrane,  which  em¬ 
braces  it.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of 
white  flowers  which  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  •,  this 
hath  a  perennial  root.  The  leaves  are  long,  and 
made  up  of  eight  or  nine  pair  of  winged  lobes  which 
are  cut  like  thofe  of  Parfley  ;  the  ftalk  rifes  near  two 
feet  and  a  half  high,  branching  out  into  feveral  di- 
vifions  •,  at  each  of  thefe  there  is  a  membrane  em¬ 
bracing  the  bafe,  and  one  fmall  leaf  compofed  of  a 
few  linear  lobes.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  com-  I 
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pound  umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  June 
and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  uncultivated  places 
in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy  ;  this  has  a  perennial 
root  which  runs  deep  in  the  ground,  fendincr  out 
flender  fmooth  ftalks  near  two  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  long  and  narrow,  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair 
of  wings,  whofe  lobes  are  fometimes  fingle,  and  at 
others  are  divided  into  two  parts ;  they  have  a  mem¬ 
brane  embracing  their  foot-ftalks,  and  are  of  a  gray 
colour.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  umbels  of 
flowers,  which  are  purple  on  their  outfide  and  white 
within  •,  thefe  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  dry  hills  in 
many  parts  of  France  and  Italy  ;  this  has  a  perennial 
root,  from  which  come  out  leaves  like  thofe  of  Spig¬ 
nel,  but  the  fegments  are  broader  and  of  a  gray  co-  i 
lour.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  high,  and  are  garniffied 
with  a  few  very  narrow  leaves,  whofe  foot-ftalks  are 
embraced  by  a  long  entire  membrane  •,  they  branch 
out  on  every  fide,  and  thefe  are  terminated  by  umbels 
of  white  flowers  which  appear  in  July,  and  are  fuc-  ’ 
ceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  ■ 
Italy,  and  Spain  ;  this  has  a  thick  ligneous  root,  from 
which  come  out  ftiff  ftalks  near  four  feet  high,  which  i 
are  crooked  at  their  joints,  and  garniffied  with  narrow  ' 
leaves  coming  out  in  bunches.  The  ftalks  divide 
into  flender  branches,  which  have  fmall  umbels  of  ; 
flowers  coming  out  of  their  fides,  and  are  terminated  j 
by  larger.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  yellow,  appear  in 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  fixth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natural-  ] 
ly  in  Portugal.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  like  thofe 
of  Spignel,  but  are  much  fmaller,  and  have  a  very  ! 
acrid  biting  tafte.  The  ftalks  rife  four  inches  high,  , 
and  fuftain  a  fmall  umbel  of  flowers  which  appear  in 
July  ;  and,  if  the  feafon  is  warm,  the  feeds  will  ripen 
in  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  botanifts 
for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  at  prefent  their  virtues 
are  unknown  ;  and  as  they  have  little  beauty  to  re¬ 
commend  them,  they  are  rarely  admitted  into  other 
gardens. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds,  which 
is  beft  done  in  autumn,  for  when  the  feeds  are  lbwn 
in  the  fpring,  they  frequently  fie  in  the  ground  till 
the  next  year  before  the  plants  will  appear ;  whereas 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  autumn,  always  rife  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring.  Thefe  feeds  ffiould  be  fown  in  drills, 
about  eighteen  inches  afunder,  in  a  bed  of  freffi  earth, 
where  they  are  deligned  to  remain,  and  in  the  fpring 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  ffiould  be  thinned 
where  they  are  too  dole,  leaving  them  about  fix 
inches  diftance  in  the  rows  *,  after  this  the  plants  will 
require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  conftantly 
clear  from  weeds,  and  the  fecond  feafon  they  will 
produce  feeds.  The  perennial  forts,  which  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  after  they  have  feeded,  ffiould  have 
the  ground  gently  dug  every  fpring  between  the  rows 
to  loofen  the  earth,  but  there  fliould  be  care  taken  not 
to  injure  their  roots  with  the  fpade.  Thefe  plants 
love  a  moift  foil,  for  when  they  are  fown  on  dry 
ground,  they  do  not  thrive  near  fo  well,  and  feldotn-  " 
perfed  their  feeds,  unlels  the  feafon  proves  moift,  or 
they  are  duly  watered. 

SHERARDIA.  Dillen.  Gen.  Nov.  3.  Lin.  Gen.  j 
Plant.  11 2.  Aparine.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  114.  Little  •; 
Field  Madder. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  flmall,  four-pointed,  permanent  empale¬ 
ment  fitting  upon  the  gerrnen  it  has  one  long  tubuious 
petal,  cut  into  four  plain  acute  parts  at  the  brim  -,  it  has  f 
four  ftamina  fituated  on  the  top  ofl  the  tube,  terminated 
by  fingle  flummits,  and  an  oblong  twin  gerrnen  below  the 
flower, fluppor  ting  a  flender  bifid Jlyle  crowned  by  two  headed 
ftigmas.  The  gerrnen  afterward,  becomes  an  oblong  crowned 
fruit,  containing  two  oblong  feeds  which  are  fsparated. 

This  J 
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his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
.innseus’s  fourth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
hofe  flowers  have  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle.  This 
tie  of  the  genus  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Dillenius,  in 
3nour  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Sherard,  whom  Boer- 
jave  calls  the  prince  of  botanifts. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
rardia  ( Arvenfis )  foliis  omnibus  verticillatis,  flori- 
as -terminalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  102.  Sherardiawith 
ll  the  leaves  placed  in  whorls  round  the  Jialks ,  and  flowers 
rminating  them.  Aparine  fupina,  pumila,  flore  cte- 
aleo.  Tourn.  I  nit.  114.  Low  fupine  Clivers  with  a 
lue  flower. 

t  grows  naturally  amongft  the  Corn  in  many  parts  of 
indand  •,  it  is  an  annual  plant,  with  trailing  Italics 
fliich  fpread  on  the  ground,  are  fometimes  a  foot 
->ng,  and  garniflied  with  Ihort  acute-pointed  leaves 
■rowing  in  whorls*  fome  of  which  have  four,  others 
!ve  and  fix,  and  fome  have  eight  leaves  in  each  whorl. 
rrom  the  fide  of  the  Italics  come  out  the  foot-Itallcs  of 
he  flowers,  which  fuftain  one  whorl  of  leaves  upon 
rhich  the  flowers  fit  very  clofe  •,  there  are  generally 
ive  or  fix  flowers  upon  each  whorl ;  they  are  blue, 

,nd  have  pretty  long  tubes,  which  are  cut  into  four 
esments  at  the  the  top  fpreading  open.  Thefe  flowers 
ppear  in  June,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
IERARDIA.  Vaill.  See  Verbena. 
BBALDIA.  Lin.  Gen.  393.  Baltard  Cinquefoil. 
The  Characters  are, 

r 'he  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  cut 
mlf  way  into  ten  fegments ,  and  five  oval  petals  infcrted 
nto  it,  and  five  hair-like  ftamina  which  tire  Jhorter  than 
he  corolla ,  joined  to  the  empalement ,  terminated  by  fmall 
btufe  fummits.  It  hath  five  oval  floor t  germen,  with  a 
lyle  faftened  to  the  middle ,  crowned  by  headed  ftigmas  •, 
he  calyx  inclofes  five  oblong  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus's  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  fuch  plants 
vhole  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  five  Ityles. 

The  Species  are, 

Sibbaldi a  ( Procumbens )  foliolis  tridentatis.  Flor. 
_,ap.  hi.  ‘Trailing  Baft ard  Cinquefoil.  Fragarias  fyl- 
reftris  affinis  planta,  flore  luteo.  Sibb.  Scot.  2.  p.  25. 

4 plant  near  of  kin  to  the  Wild  Strawberry. 

Sibbaldia  {0  biopet  ala)  floribus  oclopetalis.  Baftard 
linquefoil  with  eight  petals  to  the  flower. 

The  firft.  fort  has  been  known  many  years ;  this  grows 
ipon  moift  ground  on  the  Highlands  in  Scotland, 
tnd  is  with  difficulty  preferved  in  gardens ;  it  is  a  low 
flant,  whole  leaves  end  in  three  points ;  the  flowers 
ire  fmall  and  yellow,  but  it  rarely  produces  feeds  in 
gardens,  therefore  the  plants  mull  be  procured  from 
[he  places  where  they  naturally  grow  ;  and  if  they 
are  planted  in  a  moift  foil  and  a  ffiady  fituation,  they 
will  thrive  tolerably  well  and  produce  flowers. 

The  fecond  fort  has  been  lately  difcovered  in  the 
weft  part  of  Scotland  •,  this  hath  larger  flowers  than 
the  firft,  and  have  eight  petals  to  each. 

This  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other 
lort. 

IBTHORPIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  775.  Baftard 
Moneywort. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  cut 
into  five  fpreading  fegments  ■,  it  hath  one  fpreading  petal 
divided  into  five  equal  parts,  and  four  hair-like  ftamina, 
terminated  by  heart-fhaped  fummits,  with  a  roundifh  com- 
prejfed  germen,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  ftyle  the  length  of 
the  flower,  crowned  by  a  deprejfed  ftigma  -,  the  empalement 
becomes  an  orbicular  comprejfed  capfule  opening  with  two 
valves ,  containing  roundifh  convex  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  Ihort  fta¬ 
mina,  and  the  feeds  are  included  in  a  capfule. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  Eng¬ 
land,  viz. 

Sibthorpia  ( Europc-ea )  foliis  reniformibus  fubpeltatis 
crenatis.  Amcen.  Acad.  3.  p.  22.  Baftard  Moneywort, 
•with  kidney-fhaped  crenated  leaves. 


This  plant  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in  Cornwall* 
Devonlhire,  and  other  parts  of  England,  from  whence 
the  plants  or  feeds  may  be  procured,  which,  if  planted 
or  fown  in  pots,  ancl  placed  in  the  fliade  and  kept 
moift,  will  thrive  very  well  in  gardens. 

Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  971.  Sicyoides.  Tourn, 
Inft.  103.  Single-feeded  Cucumber. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant  %  the 
male  flowers  have  a  bell-foaped  empalement  of  one  leaf 
with  five  indentures.  The  petal  is  bell-fhaped,  of  one 
leaf,  growing  on  the  empalement  -,  they  have  each  three 
ftamina,  which  are  united  above ,  terminated  by  fummits 
joined  in  a  head.  The  female  flowers  are  like  the  male, 
and  fit  upon  the  germen  they  have  no  ftamina,  but  the 
germen  fupports  a  cylindrical  ftyle  crowned  by  a  thick  three- 
pointed  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
fruit  fet  with  briftly  hairs ,  having  one  cell,  containing  a 
Jingle  feed  of  the  fame  fhape. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  tenth  fe£lion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-firll  clafs,  which  -includes  thofe 
plants  which  have  male  and  female  flowers  on  the 
fame  plant,  and  their  ftamina  are  connected  together. 
Tournefort  places  it  in  the  feventh  fedion  of  his  firft: 
clafs,  which  contains  the  herbs  with  a  bell-fhaped 
flower  of  one  petal,  whofe  empalement  turns  to  a 
fruit  for  the  moil  part  fldhy. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Sicyos  ( Angmata )  foliis  angulatis.  Hort.  Cliff*.  452. 
Sicyos  with  angular  leaves.  Sicyoides  Americana,  fruc- 
tu  echinato,  foliis  angulatis.  Tourn.  Inft.  103.  Ame¬ 
rican,  prickly,  one-feeded  Cucumber  with  angular  leaves. 
Sicyos  ( Laciniata )  foliis  laciniatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
1013.  Sicyos  with  cut  leaves.  Sicyoides  Americana, 
frudlu  echinato,  foliis  laciniatis.  Plum.  Cat.  3.  Ame¬ 
rican,  prickly,  one-feeded  Cucumber  with  cut  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  *,  this 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  two  large  feed- 
leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Cucumber  •,  the  ftalk  is  trail¬ 
ing,  and  has  tendrils,  by  which  it  fallens  itfelf  to  the 
neighbouring  plants,  and  will  rife  fifteen  or  fixteen 
feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  which  are 
garniflied  with  angular  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Cu¬ 
cumber.  The  flowers  come  out  upon  long  foot- 
ftalks  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  Handing  in  ciuf- 
ters ;  they  have  male,  which  are  barren  flowers,  and 
female  fruitful  flowers  on  the  fame  plant,  which  are 
fmall,  of  a  pale  fulphur  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
prickly  oval  fruit  containing  one  feed  *  the  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
If  thefe  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come 
up  in  the  fpring  better  than  when  fown  by  hand,  and 
require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  Thefe  plants  ramble,  and  take  up  too  much 
room  for  fmall  gardens,  and  therefore  fliould  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  place  near  a  hedge  upon  which  they  may 
climb  *,  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well,  unlefs 
when  they  firft  come  up. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies  ; 
this  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  with  trailing  ftalks  like 
the  former,  but  the  leaves  of  this  are  cut  into  feveral 
fegments.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
former,  and  are  of  a  deeper  colour  *,  the  fruit  are  not 
quite  fo  large,  nor  fo  clofely  armed  with  prickly  hairs, 
in  which  confifts  their  difference. 

This  fort  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  firft,  therefore  who¬ 
ever  has  a  mind  to  cultivate  it,  mull  fow  the  feeds 
upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  treat  the  plants  in 
the  fame  way  as  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  keeping 
them  under  frames,  otherwise  the  feeds  will  not  ripen 
in  England  ^  but  the  plants  will  require  more  room 
than  either  of  the  former,  fo  that  one  or  two  plants 
will  be  enough  for  curiofity,  as  they  have  no  great 
beauty  or  life. 

S I D  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  747-  Malvinda.  Dillen.  Flort. 
Elth.  171,  172.  Indian  Mallow. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  Jingle,  permanent,  angu¬ 
lar  and  five-pointed.  The  flower  is  of  one  petal,  cut  into 
five  broad  fegments  which  are  joined  at  their  bafe,  and  are 

indented 
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indented  at  their  points  -,  it  has  many  ftamina  which  are 
joined  in  a  column  at  bottom,  but  fpread  open  above ,  and 
are  terminated  by  roundijh  fummits,  and  an  orbicular  ger- 
nien,  fupporting  a  Jhort  multifid  jlyle ,  crowned  by  headed 
Jligmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  five-cornered 
capfule  having  five  cells ,  each  containing  an  angular  round¬ 
ijh  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  ftxteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thole  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  their  male  and  female  organs  join¬ 
ed  in  one  body,  and  have  many  ftamina.  To  this 
genus  he  joins  the  Abutilon  of  Tournefort,  but  as 
the  fruit  of  that  genus  is  compoled  of  many  cap- 
fules,  and  thefe  have  feveral  feeds  in  each,  that  cha¬ 
racter  is  fufficient  to  feparate  the  two  genera,  which 
may  be  the  more  neceflary  as  there  are  many  fpecies 
of  each. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sida  ( Ulmifolia )  foliis  ovato  lanceolatis  ferratis,  flo- 
ribus  folitariis  axillaribus,  femine  roftrato  bidente. 
Indian  Mallow  with  oval,  fpear-fioaped,  fawed  leaves, 
fingle  flowers  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  and  feeds  zvith  two 
horns.  Malvinda  ulmifolia  femine  roftrato  bidente. 
Ad.  Phil.  Lond.  399.  Indian  Mallow  with  an  Elm  leaf, 
and  feeds  with  two  horns  or  teeth. 

2.  Sida  {Carpinifolia)  caule  ramofo  hirfuto,  foliis  lance- 
olatis  ferratis  floribus  confertis  axillaribus,  femine 
roftrato  fimplici.  Sida  with  a  branching  hairy  ftalk , 
fpear-ftoaped  fazued  leaves,  flowers  in  clufters  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk,  and  Jeeds  with  a  fingle  horn  or  tooth. 
Malva  ereda  minor,  carpini  folio,  feminibus  fingu- 
lis  fimplici  aculeo  longiore  donatis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Smaller 
upright  Mallow  with  a  Hornbeam  leaf ,  and  the  feeds 
have  a  fingle  longer  horn. 

3.  Sida  ( Anguftifdlia )  caule  eredo  ramofo,  foliis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  dentatis  fubtus  villofis,  pedunculis  axilla¬ 
ribus  unifloris.  Sida  with  an  ere  St  branching  ftalk,  li¬ 
near  fpear-ftoaped  leaves,  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and 
foot-ftalks  with  one  flower  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalks. 
Malvinda  pimpinells  folio  anguftiore  femine  bidente. 
Ad.  Phil.  Lond.  vol.  35.  Indian  Mallow  with  a  nar¬ 
row  Burnet  leaf,  and  feeds  with  two  horns. 

4.  Sida  ( Pimpinellifolia )  foliis  cordatis  ferratis,  pedun¬ 
culis  unifloris  axillaribus,  femine  roftrato  bidente. 
Sida  zvith  heart-floaped  fawed  leaves ,  foot-ftalks  with  one 
flower  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  and  feeds  with  two 
horns.  Malvinda  pimpinellm  majoris  folio,  femine 
bidente.  Ad.  Phil.  Lond.  399.  Indian  Mallow  with  a 
greater  Burnet  leaf,  and  feeds  with  two  teeth. 

5.  Sida  ( JamaicenJis )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis,  flo¬ 
ribus  axillaribus  feflilibus,  femine  tridente.  Sida  with 
oval  fpear-ftoaped  leaves  which  are  fawed ,  flowers  fitting 
clofe  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  and  feeds  with  three  teeth. 
Malvinda  profundius  ferrato  folio,  femine  tridente. 
Ad.  Phil.  Lond.  399.  Indian  Mallow  with  leaves  deep¬ 
ly  fawed,  and  feeds  with  three  teeth. 

6.  Sida  ( Villofa )  caule  eredo  hirfuto,  foliis  fubcordatis 
feflilibus  ferratis  fubvillofis,  floribus  confertis  axilia- 
ribus  feflilibus.  Sida  with  a  hairy  ftalk,  leaves  almoft 
heart-floaped  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk ,  which  are  a  little 
woolly,  and  flowers  in  clufters  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 
Malvinda  carpini  folio  villofo,  floribus  conglobatis  ad 
foliorum  alas.  Houft.  MSS.  Indian  Mallow  with  a 
Hornbeam  leaf ,  and  cluftered  flowers  at  the  wings  of  the 
leaves. 

7.  Sida  ( Alniflolia )  foliis  orbiculatis  plicatis  ferratis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  346.  Sida  with  orbicular  plaited  leaves  which 
are  flawed.  Malvinda  ftellata  alnifolia.  Hort.  Elth. 
172.  Starry  Indian  Mallow  with  an  Alder  leaf. 

8.  Sida  {Cor difolia)  foliis  cordatis  fubangulatis  ferratis 
villofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  684.  Sida  zvith  heart-floaped 
leaves  almoft  angular,  zvhich  are  woolly  and  faved.  Mal¬ 
vinda  bicorms,  ballotes  folio  molli.  Hort.  Elth.  21 1. 
Indian  Mallow  with  two  horns,  and  a  foft  black  Hore- 
hound  leaf. 

9.  Sida  {Hirfuta)  foliis  orbiculato-cordatis  crenatis,  cau¬ 
le  petiolifque  hirfutis,  pedunculis  longis  axillaribus 
unifloris.  Sida  with  orbicular ,  heart-floaped,  crenated 
leaves,  the  ftalks  and  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  hairy,  and 
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long  foot-ftalks  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  with  , 
flower. 

10.  Sida  {Capitata)  capitulis  pedunculitis  triphyllis  f 

temfloris.  Lin.  Ad.  Upfal.  1743.  p.  137.  Sida  w  \ 
heads  on  foot-ftalks  which  have  three  leaves  and  [c  , 
flowers.  Malva  afpera  major  aquatica,  ex  hortenfn 
feu  rolarum  genere,  flore  minore  luteo,  femine  acu  ' 
ato.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  96.  Greater,  aquatic,  rou 
Mallow  of  the  garden,  or  Rofe  Mallow  Kind,  with  [m  ' 
yellozv  flowers  and  prickly  feeds.  J  ; 

11.  Sida  {Hirfutifftma)  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis  villol 
caule  eredo  pilofo,  pedunculis  axillaribus  uniflor 
Sida  with  fpear-ftoaped ,  woolly,  fazved  leaves,  an  er 
hairy  ftalk,  and  foot-ftalks  from  the  wings  of  the  fit 
with  one  flower.  Malvinda  hirfutiflima  carpini  fo! 
longiore  floribus  fmgulis  ad  foliorum  alas,  femine  1 
dente.  Houft.  MSS.  Indian  Mallow  very  hairy,-  wi 
a  longer  Hornbeam  leaf,  and  fingle  flowers  at  the  wit 
of  the  leaves,  and  feeds  with  two  teeth. 

12.  Sida  ( Abutifolia )  foliis  cordatis  crenatis  acuminaijj 
villofis  caule  petiolifque  pilofis,  pedunculis  axilla! 
bus  unifloris.  Sida  with  heart-floaped,  pointed,  crenatX 
woolly  leaves,  and  the  ftalks  and  foot-ftalks  hairy,  and  foi 
ftalks  with  one  flower  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk.  Mi 
vinda  abutili  folio  minore,  caulibus  hirfutiflimi 
floribus  ad  foliorum  alas.  Houft.  MSS.  Indian  Mil 
low  with  a  fmaller  yellow  Mallow  leaf,  very  hairy  ftalk 
and  flowers  proceeding  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves. 

13.  Sida  {Ciliaris)  caulibus  procumbentibus,  foliis  0! 
longo-ovatis  ferratis  hirfutis,  floribus  feflilibus  term 
nalibus.  Sida  with  trailing  ftalks,  oblong ,  oval,  hair 
fawed  leaves,  and  flowers  fitting  clofe  at  the  end  of  i, 
branches.  Malva  minor  fupina,  betonicae  folio,  floi 
coccineo  feminibus  afperis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam. 97.  Small 
fupine  Mallow  with  a  Betony  leaf,  a  fcarlet  flower ,  a% 
rough  feeds. 

14.  Sida  {Glabra)  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  acuminatis  oh 
bris,  caule  ramofo,  pedunculis  axillaribus  uniflori' 
Sida  with  heart-floaped,  fawed,  acute -pointed,  fmoot 
leaves,  a  branching  ftalk,  and  foot-ftalks  from  the  win^ 
of  the  ftalks  with  one  flower.  Malvinda  abutili  foli 
acuminato,  floribus  parvis  luteis,  ex  alis  foliorurr 
femine  bidente.  Houft.  MSS.  Indian  Mallow  zvith 
pointed,  yellow.  Mallow  leaf,  and  fnall  yellow flowers  1. 
the  wings  of  the  leaves ,  and  feeds  with  two  teeth. 

15.  Sida  ( Sericea )  caulibus  procumbentibus,  foliis  ovt 
tis  ferratis  tomentofis  nitidis,  floribus  folitariis  axilh 
ribus  leflilibus.  Sida  with  trailing  ftalks,  oval,  fawei 
neat,  woolly  leaves,  and  fingle  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  tl 
wings  of  the  ftalk.  Malvinda  fupina,  foliis  fubrotur 
dis  lericeis,  feminibus  non  dentatis.  Houft.  MSS.  St 
pine  Indian  Mallow ,  with  roundifh  flatten  leaves,  and  tl 
feeds  without  teeth. 

16.  Sida  {Americana)  foliis  fubcordatis  crenatis  fubtu 

tomentofis,  floribus  aggregatis  axillaribus  feflilibua 
Sida  with  almoft  heart-floaped  leaves,  which  are  crenate\ 
and  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  flowers  in  clufters  fl\ 
ting  clofe  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk.  Malva  American;! 

abutili  folio,  floribus  conglobatis  ad  foliorum  alas] 
Houft.  MSS.  Indian  Mallow  zvith  a  yellow  Mallow  leajl 
and  flowers  in  clufters  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves. 

17.  Sida  {Pilofa)  foliis  fubovatis  ferratis  nervofis  fubtu: 

tomentofts,  caule  pilofo,  pedunculis  axillaribus  mul 
tifioris.  Sida  with  veined  fawed  leaves  almoft  oval,  ant 
zvoolly  on  their  under  fide,  a  hairy  ftalk,  and  foot-ftalksi 
with  many  flowers  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalks.  Mai* 
vinda  carpini  folio,  flore  luteo  caule  &  averfa  foliorurrl 
parte  villofo.  Houft.  MSS.  Indian  Mallow  with  a  Horn 
beam  leaf,  and  a  yellow  flower  whofe  ftalk  and  the  undeii 
part  of  the  leaf  are  hairy.  * 

18.  Sida  {Fruticofa)  foliis-  lanceolatis  insequaliter  ferra' 
ratis  acuminatis,  floribus  capitatis  terminalibus,  cau¬ 
le  fruticofo.  Sida  with  fpear-ftoaped  acute-pointed  leave} 
unequally  fawed,  flowers  collected  in  heads  at  the  .end  oj I 
the  branches,  and  a  fhrubby Jlalkr  Malvinda  frutefcen^ 
ulmifolia,  feminibus  fingulis  tribus  aculeis  lappacei'l 
armatis  Houft.  MSS.  Indian  Mallow  with  an  Elm  leaf\ 
and  fingle  feeds  armed  with  three  burry  prickles. 

jg.  Sida! 
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Sida  {Alba)  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  ferratis  ner- 
fls  floribus  aggregatis  axillaribus  feflilibus.  Sida 
iith  acute-pointed,  heart-fhaped ,  fawed ,  veined  leaves , 
nd  flowers  in  clufters  fitting  clofe  to  the  wings  of  theftalk. 
lalvinda  foliis  fubrotundis  acuminatis,  floribus  albis 
anglomeratis  ad  foliorum  alas.  Houft.  MSS.  Indian 
/Tallow  with  roundijh  acute-pointed  leaves ,  and  vshite 
owers  in  clufters  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves. 

"hefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies,  from 
/hence  I  have  received  the  feeds  of  three  or  four  fpe- 
ies  by  the  title  of  Broom  Weed  ^  and  I  have  been 
iformed  that  the  inhabitants  cut  thefe  plants  in  the 
ime  manner  as  we  do  Heath,  and  make  it  up  into 
dooms  for  fweeping.  Sometimes  I  have  received  the 
-eds  by  the  title  of  Weft-India  Thea,  fo  that  I.  fup- 
iofe  the  leaves  of  thefe  plants  are  fometimes  ufed  as 
he  Thea.  There  are  certainly  more  fpecies  of  this 
renus  than  are  here  mentioned,  which  have  efcaped 
he  notice  of  thofe  who  have  been  in  the  Weft-Indies 
n  fearch  for  plants,  for  we  frequently  have  new  forts 
:ome  up  in  the  earth  which  is  brought  from  thence 
vith  other  plants.  Thofe  here  enumerated  are  un- 
loubtedly  diftinft  fpecies,  for  I  have  cultivated  them 
everal  years,  and  have  never  obferved  either  of  them 
Tange,  when  railed  from  feeds. 

The  ftrft  fort  grows  as  far  north  as  Virginia,  from 
whence  I  have  feveral  times  received  the  feeds  •,  this 
crrows  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk  three  or  four 
eet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
about  two  inches  long  and  one  broad,  fawed  on  their 
Tg<*s,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers 
come  but  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  very  fhort  foot-ftalks  ;  they  have  a  ftngle 
empalement,  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments,  and  are 
[mail,  of  a  pale  copper  colour,  and  of  one  petal, 
which  is  cut  into  five  parts  almoft  to  the  bottom, 
where  they  are  joined.  In  the  center  arifes  a  lmall 
column  compofed  of  the  feveral  ftamina  and  ftyle 
which  are  connefted  together  at  bottom,  but  are  fepa- 
rated  above.  When  the  flowers  decay,  the  germen  I 
turns  to  a  capfule  with  five  cells  inclofed  by  the  em¬ 
palement  ;  in  each  cell  is  contained  one  angular  feed, 
gibbous  on  one  fide,  having  two  horns  or  teeth  at 
the  point.  This  plant  flowers  till  the  froft  flops  it, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  has  hairy  branching  ftalks  which  rife  near 
three  feet  high.  The  branches  of  this  come  out 
from  the  bottom  almoft  to  the  top,  and  form  a  py¬ 
ramidal  buffi  ;  the  leayes  are  longer  and  narrower, 
the  faw  on  the  edges  deeper,  of  a  brighter  green 
than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  Hand  upon  fhort  foot- 
ftalks  -,  the  flowers  come  out  at  the  foot-ftalks  of  eve¬ 
ry  leaf-,  they  are  fingle  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
ftalk,  but  upward  they  are  in  clufters  the  empale¬ 
ment  of  the  flower  is  in  five  angles,  each  being  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  briftly  hair  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
fulphur  colour,  and  the  feeds  have  but  one  horn  or 
tooth.  It  flowers  at  thy  fame  time  with  the  former. 
The  third  fort  riles  with  a  flender  ligneous  ftalk  about 
two  feet  high,  fending  out  many  ereft  branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  narrow  fpear-fliaped  leaves  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  a  third  broad  in  the  middle 
they  are  indented  on  their  edges,  and  end  in  acute 
points,  having  pretty  long  flender  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  appear 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  fourth  fort  has  very  flender  ftalks,  which  fel- 
dom  rife  much  more  than  a  foot  high,  fending  out  a 
few  flender  branches,  garnifhed  with  fmall  heart- 
fhaped  leaves  which  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and 
are  a  little  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  Handing  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a 
pale  yellowifh  colour,  and  come  out  fingly  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk  -,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  hav¬ 
ing  two  teeth.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
former. 

The  fifth  fort  has  a  hairy  ftalk  covered  with  a  dark 
brown  bark,  and  rifes  three  feet  high,  fending  our 
many  branches  from  the  fide,  which  are  garnifhed 
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with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  Handing  upon  long  foot- 
ftalks  they  are  more  than  two  inches  long,  and  one 
and  a  quarter  broad,  ending  in  an  obtufe  point,  and 
are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come 
out  by  pairs  at  the  foot-ftalk  of  each  leaf,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ftalk ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former 
forts,  and  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour  the  feeds  of  this 
are  larger,  and  have  three  teeth. 

The  fixth  fort  rifes  with  a  ligneous  hairy  ftalk  between 
three  and  four  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  flender 
branches  toward  the  top.  The  leaves  are  a  little 
woolly,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk ;  they  are  near  two 
inches  long,  and  one  broad  near  their  bafe,  being  al¬ 
moft  heart-fhaped  -,  they  are  veined,  and  fawed  on 
their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters  on  the 
fide  of  the  branches,  to  which  they  fit  very  clofe 
they  have  hairy  empalements,  cut  into  acute  iegments 
at  the  top ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  appear  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former,  and  the 
feeds  have  two  teeth. 

The  feventh  fort  has  a  flender  ligneous  ftalk  which 
rifes  more  than  two  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  (len¬ 
der  branches  garnifhed  with  roundifh  leaves  having 
long  foot-ftalks,  and  are  a  little  hairy  on  their  under 
fide.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
leaves,  fometimes  fingly,  and  at  others  there  are  two 
or  three  upon  flender  foot-ftalks  -,  they  are  of  a  pale 
copper  colour,  and  appear  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
former. 

The  eighth  fort  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  more 
than  three  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  ereft 
branches  from  the  fides,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
heart-fhaped  leaves  two  inches  and  a  halt  long,  ami 
two  broad  they  are  lawed  on  their  edges,  are  ot 
a  light  green  colour,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  Hand 
upon  very  long  foot-ftalks  which  are  hairy,  i  he 
flowers  Hand  upon  long  foot-ftalks  which  ^  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  or  a 
fulphur  colour,  and  appear  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  former. 

The  ninth  fort  has  very  flender  ftiff  ftalks,  which.  are 
covered  with  fine  hairs,  and  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
fending  out  a  few  fide  branches,  which  aie  garnuhed 
with  roundifh  heart-fhaped  leaves  two  inches  rung, 
and  one  inch  and  three  quarters  broad  at  the  bafe  j 
they  are  thin,  of  a  light  green  colour,  crenated  on 
their  edges,  and  Hand  upon  long,  flender,  hairy  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  upon  long  foot-ftalks 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  fingly their  empalements 
terminate  with  ten  ftiff  acute  points  or.  hairs  the' flow¬ 
ers  are  fmall  and  white,  appearing  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  former. 

The  tenth  fort  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  prickly  ftalk 
near  four  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  rough  hairy  leaves  Handing 
upon  long  foot-ftalks.  Thefe  are  of  different  forms, 
fome  are  divided  into  five  obtufe  lobes,  others  into 
three,  fome  are  hollowed  on  the  fides  in  fiiape  of  a 
fiddle  -,  they  are  indented  on  their  edges,  and  are  of 
a  pale  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  collected  in 
heads,  which  Hand  upon  very  long  hairy  foot-ftalks 
ariling  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks.  Under  each 
head  are  placed  three  obtufe  fmall  leaves,  upon  which 
reft  feven  pale  yellow  flowers  which  are  lmall,  and  are 
almoft  hid  by  their  empalements ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  feeds  having  acute  fpines.  1  his  flowers  at  the  rame 
time  as  the  former. 

The  eleventh  fort  rifes  with  a  ligneous  ftahe  thiee  leet 
high,  which  is  covered  with  yellowifh  hairs  very  clofely 
garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  hairy  leaves  fitting  clofe  to 
the  ftalks  \  they  are  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad 
in  the  middle,  fawed  on  their  edges  and  of  a  pale  green 
on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot- 
ftalks  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  appear  about  the 
fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  twelfth  fort  rifes  with  very  flender  infirm  ftalks 
three  feet  high,  covered  with  long  white  hairs,  and 
garnifhed  with  foft,  woolly,  heart-fhaped  leaves,  fit- 
nno-  upon  long,  flender,  hairy  foot-ftalks.  The 

12  K  leaves 
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leaves  are  little  more  than  one  inch  long,  and  three 
quarters  broad  at  their  bafe,  and  are  crenated  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  (land  upon  long  (lender  loot- 
ftatks  which  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  two  of 
them  generally  coming  out  at  each  leafy  they  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  appear  at  the  lame  time  with 
the  former. 

The  thirteenth  fort  has  many  trailing  (talks,  which 
divide  into  (lender  branches,  covered  with  a  light 
brown  bark,  and  garnifhed  yvith  fmall,  oblong,  oval 
leaves  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  hairy  on  their  under 
fide,  (landing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  clutters  fitting  clofe  at  the  end 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  bright  fcarlet 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  having  two  ft  iff 
briftly  teeth.  This  flowers  about  the  lame  time  as 
the  former. 

The  fourteenth  fort  hath  flnooth  round  ftalks  which 
rife  three  feet  high,  fending  out  long  fender  branches. 
The  leaves  are  fmooth,  heart-fhaped,  of  a  light  green 
colour,  and  ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks  ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  near  three  inches  long,  and  almoft  two 
broad  at  their  bafe,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  ending 
in  acute  points.  The  flowers  ftand  upon  very  long 
foot-ftalks,  arifing  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  ftngly ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  awhitifh  yellow  colour,  appear¬ 
ing  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

*The  fifteenth  fort  fends  out  feveral  ftalks  from  the 
root,  which  fpread  flat  on  the  ground,  fending  out 
feveral  (hort  fide  branches  •,  the  ftalks  grow  nine  or 
ten  inches  long,  and  are  garniflied  with  oval  fatteny 
leaves  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  have  (hort  foot- 
ftalks  ;  the  flowers  come  out  fingly  at  the  wings  of 
the  ftalks,  fitting  very  clofe  thereto  ;  they  are  fmall, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  appear  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  former,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  have 
no  teeth. 

The  fixteenth  fort  has  a  ligneous  ftalk  with  a  purplifh 
bark,  rifing  two  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral 
branches  from  the  lower  part.  The  leaves  are  pretty 
thick,  and  almoft  heart-fhaped,  ending  with  obtufe 
points  ;  they  are  crenated  on  their  edges,  and  woolly 
on  their  under  fide  ;  they  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  three  quarters  broad  near  their  bafe,  (landing  up¬ 
on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  and  have  many  veins  which 
arife  from  the  midrib,  and  diverge  to  the  borders. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  are  ga- 
»  thered  in  clutters  fitting  dole  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk; 
their  empalements  are  hairy,  and  cut  into  many  acute 
fegments  at  the  top.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  former,  and  the  feeds  have  two  teeth  at  their 
points. 

The  feventeenth  fort  has  a  ligneous  ftalk  which  rifes 
four  feet  high,  covered  over  with  brown  hairs,  fending 
out  a  few  long  (lender  branches,  the  lower  parts  of 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  three  quarters  broad  ;  they  are  (light¬ 
ly  (awed  on  their  edges,  have  many  longitudinal 
veins,  and  are  downy  on  their  under  fide.  The  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  branches  are  deftitute  of  leaves  more 
than  a  foot  in  length,  and  from  their  fides  come  out 
foot-ftalks  two  inches  long,  fuftaining  feveral  fmall 
yellow  flowers  in  clutters,  having  hairy  empalements, 
which  are  cut  at  the  top  into  feveral  acute  fegments. 
This  fort  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 
The  eighteenth  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
■William  Houftoun,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera 
Cruz  in  New  Spain  ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftrong  fhrubby 
ftalk  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  covered  with  a  rough 
brown  bark,  and  fends  out  feveral  ligneous  branches 
from  the  fide,  which  are  hairy,  and  garnifhed  with 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  (landing  upon  long  foot-ftalks ; 
they  are  fix  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  middle, 
ending  in  acute  points,  and  are  unequally  fawed  on 
their  edges,  fome  of  the  indentures  being  large  and 
deep,  others  are  fmall  and  (hallow,  and  do  not  ex¬ 
tend  fo  far  from  the  border.  The  upper  furface  of 
the  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  their  under  is  of  a 
pale  or  light  green  colour.  The  flowers  arecolledted 
in  heads,  (landing  upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks  which 
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terminate  the  branches  ;  each  of  thefe  heads  conta; 
feven  or  eight  flowers,  whofe  petals  extend  much  lx 
yond  their  empalements.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pal 
iulphur  colour  when  they  firft  open,  but  afterwar 
fade  to  an  almoft  white;  their  empalements  at 
fmooth,  but  are  terminated  by  five  hairy  points  whic 
ftand  eredl.  The  flowers  being  pad,  the  germen  fwel , 
to  a  (hort  roundifh  capfule  fitting  in  the  empalemet  | 
of  the  flower,  having  five  cells,  each  containing  one  at 
gularfeedi,  having  three  (harp  teeth  which  are  burn 
and  (lick  to  the  clothes  of  thofe  who  rub  againft  ther 
when  ripe. 

The  nineteenth  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  D 
Houftoun,  growing  naturally  in  Jamaica;  this  rift 
with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fendin 
out  feveral  very  (lender  branches,  extending  to  tw 
feet  or  more  in  length,  and  bending  downward  atthei 
ends ;  they  are  garniflied  at  each  joint  (which  aretw 
inches  afunder)  by  one  large  heart-fhaped  leaf,  ftand 
ing  upon  a  pretty  long  foot-ftalk  ;  they  are  above  fob 
inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad  nea 
their  bafe,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  run  out  to 
long  (harp  point,  having  many  ftrong  veins  whic) 
rife  from  the  midrib,  and  diverge  toward  their  bor 
ders ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  furface 
and  pale  on  their  under.  The  flowers  grow  in  clui 
ters  at  the  wings  of  the  -ftalks  ;  thofe  on  the  lowe 
part  of  the  branches  are  formed  in  clofe  obtufe  fpike 
about  an  inch  in  length,  but  on  the  upper  part  of  th 
branches  they  are  in  globular  heads  which  are  place* 
nearer  together,  and  have  no  leaves  under  them,  tlx 
branches  being  terminated  by  one  of  thefe  heads 
The  empalements  of  the  flowers  end  with  five  acut< 
hairy  points ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  when  the) 
firft  open  are  white, but  afterward  theyfade  to  a  brown 
ifh  colour.  When  thefe  are  pad,  the  germen  become 
a  roundifli  capfule  with  five  cells,  fitting  in  the  em 
palement  of  the  flower,  each  cell  having  one  angula: 
feed  with  two  teeth. 

Thefe  plants  are  moft  of  them  annual  in  England 
but  fome  of  them  are  of  longer  duration  in  their  nu; 
tive  countries,  and  might  be  fo  here,  if  they  wen 
placed  in  a  warm  ftove  in  winter ;  but  as  moft  of  then 
perfeft  their  feeds  the  fame  year,  if  the  plants  an 
brought  forward  in  the  fpring,  few  perfons  have  roou 
in  their  ftoves  to  receive  thefe  plants,  as  there  are  li 
many  perennial  exotic  plants  at  prefent  in  the  Eng 
lifh  gardens,  which  require  a  warm  ftove  to  prefervi 
them. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fowl 
upon  a  moderate  hot- bed  the  beginning  of  April 
and  when  the  plants  are  come  up  fit  to  remove,  the) 
fliould  be  tranfplanted  to  another  hot-bed,  planting 
them  four  inches  diftance  every  way  ;  they  mu  ft  be 
fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root, 
and  then  they  mud  have  a  large  (bare  of  free  air  ad 
mitted  to  them  when  the  weather  is  mild,  to  pre- 
vent  their  drawing  up  weak  ;  they  will  aifo  require 
water  pretty  frequently.  £  If  the  plants  thrive  well, 
they  will  have  (Irength  enough  to  be  fit  to  tranfplar.t 
in  the  open  air ;  for  which  purpofe  they  (hould  be 
gradually  hardened,  and  the  beginning  of  June  theyl 
may  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots! 
and  planted  in  a  warm  (bettered  part  of  the  garden,, 
at  about  three  feet  diftance,  obferving  to  (hade  arid! 
water  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root;  arterl 
which  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  themi 
clean  from  weeds.  In  July  the  plants  will  begin  tJ 
flower,  and  there  will  be  a  continued  fucceflion  oil 
flowers  until  the  froft  comes,  on.  If  the  feafon  prove! 
warm,  they  will  ripen  their  feeds  very  well  in  autumn  I 
but  left  thefe  fliould  miicarry  by  the  unfavourabienei  | 
of  the  feafon,  it  may  be  proper  to  put  one  plant  oil 
each  fort  in  pots  filled  with  light  kitchen-garden  earth! 
placing  them  in  the  (hade  till  they  have  taken  nev! 
root,  and  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  warm  htua-l 
tion,  where  they  will  thrive  very  well  in  a  good  fea  I 
ion  ;  but  if  the  fummer  proves  cold,  they  lhould  btj 
placed  in  a  dry  airy  giafs-cafe,  where  they  may  bJ 
kept  warm,  which  will  ripen  their  feeds.  1 
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The  eighteenth  fpecies  will  not  flower  the  firfl:  year, 
fo  the  plants  mult  be  placed  in  a  warm  ftove  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  during  the  winter  they  muft  be  treated  in 
the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  lame 
country.  The  following  fummer  they  will  flower  and 
produce  ripe  feeds,  but  the  plants  are  not  of  long  du¬ 
ration,  fo  that  there  fhould  be  a  fucceflion  of  young 
plants  railed  from  feeds. 

^DERATION,  a  blafting  of  trees  or  plants  by  an 
eafterly  wind,  of  exceflive  heat  or  drought. 
SIDERITIS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  191.  tab.  90. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  632.  [of  St'Jty©*,  iron,  q.  Iron-herb; 
fo  Diofcorides  calls  thole  herbs,  that  are  good  againft 
wounds  made  by  the  fword.  ft  is  alfo  called  Fer- 
rutn  matrix,  on  the  fame  account;  alfo  Herba  Ju- 
daica,  becaufe  the  Jews  in  old  time  made  ufe  of  this 
herb  in  medicine.]  Ironwort;  in  French,  Crapaudine. 
The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  an  oblong  tubulous  empalement  of  one  leaf. , 
cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  top.  The  flower  is  of  the  lip 
kind ,  of  one  petal ,  almoft  equal  ;  the  tube  is  oblong  and 
cylindrical ,  the  chaps  oblong  and  taper.  The  upper  lip  is 
erett ,  and  cut  into  two  acute  fegments ,  the  under  lip  is  cut 
into  three  ;  the  two  fide  fegments  are  acute ,  the  middle 
is  round  and  crenated.  It  has  four  ftamina  within  the 
tube ,  two  of  which  are  as  long  as  the  tube ,  the  other  are 
floor  ter ,  terminated  by  twin  fummits  ;  and  a  four-pointed 
germen  fupporting  a  fender  flyle  a  little  longer  than  the 
ftamina ,  crowned  by  two  ftigmas ,  the  upper  being  cylindri¬ 
cal ,  concave ,  and  torn ,  the  lower  is  Jhort  and  membrana¬ 
ceous.  The  germen  afterward  turn  to  four  feeds ,  which 
ripen  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl;  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter  ftami¬ 
na,  and  the  feeds  are  naked  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  SideritIs  (Hirfuta)  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  dentatis 
pilofis,  bracteis  dentato-fpinofis,  caule  hirto,  fpicis 
interruptis  elongatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  803.  Ironwort 
with  fpear-Jhaped. ,  obtufe ,  hairy ,  indented  leaves ,  a  hairy 
ftalk,  and  long  interrupted  fpih.es.  of  flowers.  Sideritis 
hirfuta  procumbens.  C.  B.  P.  233.  Hairy  trailing 
Ironwort. 

2.  Sideritis  (Romano)  herbacea  ebrafteata,  caulibus 
fpinofis,  lacinia  fuperiore  majore  ovata.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  802.  Herbaceous  Ironwort  with  prickly  empale¬ 
ment  s,  the  upper  fegment  being  oval  and  larger  than  the 

.  other.  Sideritis  verticillis  fpinofis,  minor  procumbens. 
Mor.  Hilt.  3.  p.  388.  Smaller  trailing  Ironwort  with 
prickly  whorls. 

3.  Sideritis  ( Perfoliata )  herbacea  hifpido-pilofa,  foliis 
luperioribus  amplexicaulibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  802. 
Hairy ,  flinging ,  herbaceous  Ironwort ,  whofe  upper  leaves 
embrace  the  ftalks.  Sideritis  Orientalis,  phlomidis  fo¬ 
lio.  Tourn.  Cor.  12.  EaJlern  Ironwort  with  a  Jerufalem 
Sage  leaf. 

4.  Sideritis  ( OUafolia )  tomentofa,  foliis  lineari-lance- 
olatis  feffilibus,  calycibus  fpinofis.  Woolly  Ironwort 
with  narrow  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks, 
and  prickly  empalements  to  the  flowers.  Sideritis  incana, 
olete  folio.  Bocc.  Muf.  Hairy  Ironwort  with  an  Olive 
leaf. 

5.  Sideritis  ( Scordioides )  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  den¬ 
tatis,  brabteis  ovatis  dentato-fpinofis,  calycibus  asqua- 
libus,  fpicis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  803.  Ironwort 
with  fpear-Jhaped ,  acute ,  indented  leaves ,  oval  prickly 
brattea ,  equal  empalements ,  and  oval  fpikes  of  flowers. 
Sideritis  foliis  hirfutis  profunde  crenatis.  C.  B.  P.  233. 
Ironwort  with  hairy  leaves  deeply  crenated. 

6.  Sideritis  ( Syriaca )  fruticofa  tomentofo-lanata,  foliis 
lanceolatis  integerrimis  floribus  verticillatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  801.  Shrubby ,  downy ,  woolly  Ironwort ,  with 
fpear-Jhaped  entire  leaves ,  and  flowers  in  whorls.  Si¬ 
deritis  Cretica  tomentofa  candidiflima,  fiore  luteo. 
Tourn.  Cor.  12.  The  whit  eft  downy  Ironwort  of  Candia. 

7.  Sideritis  ( Hifpanica )  fruticofa,  foliis  lanceolatis  in¬ 
tegerrimis,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus,  calycibus 
fpinofis.  Shrubby  Ironwort  with  fpear-Jhaped  entire  leaves , 
and  fpiked  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks ,  having  prickly 
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empalements.  Sideritis  Plifpanica  frutefeen3  feu  lig- 
nofior.  Tourn.  Infr.  192.  Shrubby,  or  ligneous  Spanijh 
Ironwort. 

8.  Sideritis  ( Hyjfopifolia )  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris  inte¬ 
gerrimis,  brafteis  cordatis  dentato-fpinofis,  calycibus 
aequalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  575.  Ironwort  with Jmooth, 
entire ,  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  heart-Jhaped ,  prickly ,  indent¬ 
ed  braftea ,  and  equal  empalements.  Sideritis  Alpina 
hyflopifolia.  C.  B.  P.  233.  Alpine  Ironwort  with  a  Hyf- 
fop  leaf. 

9.  Sideritis  ( Canaricnfts )  fruticofa  tomentofa,  foliis 
cordato-oblongis  acutis  petiolatis  fpicis  verticillatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  574.  Shrubby  woolly  Ironwort  with 
heart-Jhaped  oblong  leaves ,  and  the  flowers  growing  in 
whorls.  Stachys  Canarienfis,  frutefeens,  verbafei  fo¬ 
lio.  Tourn.  Inft.  186.  Shrubby  Bafe  Horehound  of  the 
Canaries ,  with  a  Moth  Mullein  leaf  . 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy  ;  the  root  is  perennial,  the  ftalks  are  herbace¬ 
ous,  hairy,  and  trail  upon  the  ground  •,  they  are  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  fending  out  branches  at  the 
bottom,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  hairy, 
crenated  leaves  •,  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  fur- 
niftied  with  whorls  of  purple  flowers,  thefe  ftand  pret¬ 
ty  far  afunder.  The  flowers  appear  in  fummer,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  It  is  a  plant  of  no  great 
beauty  or  ufe,  fo  is  feldom  kept  in  gardens. 

The  lecond  fort  is  an  annual  plant  with  trailing  ftalks ; 
the  leaves  are  fmall,  fpear-fhaped,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
ftalks  ;  the  whole  plant  is  hairy.  The  flowers  grow 
in  whorled  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  they 
have  prickly  empalements  and  are  yellow.  It  grows 
in  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  feldom  ad¬ 
mitted  into  gardens. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  where 
it  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Tournefort.  The 
roots  of  this  fort  feldom  continue  longer  than  two 
years  in  England  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  oblong,  en¬ 
tire,  and  hairy;  the  ftalks  are  fmooth,  hoary,  and 
rife  near  four  feet  high,  branching  out  into  feveral 
long  {lender  branches,  and  garnifhed  with  hoary  acute- 
pointed  leaves,  furnifhed  with  whitifh  flowers  in  whorls 
which  are  placed  far  afunder  ;  the  whorls  are  fmall, 
compatt,  and  have  two  very  fhort  leaves  immediately 
under  them,  which  end  with  a  fharp  fpine  ;  the  em¬ 
palements  of  the  flowers  are  prickly,  and  the  flowers 
are  fmall.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  is  a 
low  fhrubby  plant,  whofe  ftalks  rife  a  foot  high,  and 
are  ligneous,  fending  out  branches  a  foot  long, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  they  are  downy  and  verv 
white  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  furnifhed  with 
whorls  of  whitifh  yellow  flowers,  having  prickly  em¬ 
palements.  This  fort  flowers  in  July,  butunlefs  the 
feafon  proves  warm,  the  feeds  will  not  ripen  here. 
The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Italy ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root ;  the  ftalks  rife 
a  foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  which  are  deeply  crenated  on  their  edges ;  they 
are  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  and  have 
fhort  heart-fhaped  braftea  which  are  prickly.  The 
flowers  grow  in  whorled  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks; 
they  are  yellow,  and  have  prickly  empalements  which 
are  equal.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  if  the  fealon  proves 
warm,  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  hath  a 
fhort  ligneous  ftalk,  from  which  is  lent  out  a  few 
branches  about  a  foot  long,  garnilhed  with  thick 
wedge-fhaped  leaves  which  are  very  downy  and  white. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls  toward  the  end 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  yellow,  and  have  fmoorh 
downy  empalements.  It  flowers  in  J uly,  but  does  not 
produce  feeds  in  England.  ^ 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
this  hath  a  low  fhrubby  ftalk,  fending  out  feveral 
hairy  branches  a  foot  long,  garnifned  with  hairy  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  one  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
of  a  yellowifh  green  colour.  The  flowers  grow  in 

clofe 
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clofe  whorled  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  of  a  fulphur  colour,  and  have  very  prickly  em- 
palements.  This  fort  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains 
of  Valentia ;  this  hath  a  Ihort  ligneous  ftalk,  fend¬ 
ing  out  branches  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  garnifhed 
with  narrow  fmooth  leaves  an  inch  long,  of  a  ftrong 
l'cent  when  bruifed.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
grow  in  in  large  fpiked  whorls  at  the  end  of  the 
branches.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands, 
but  has  been  long  an  inhabitant  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens.  It  rifles  with  a  foft  fhrubby  ftalk  five  or  fix  fleet 
high,  fending  out  feveral  ligneous  branches  which 
are  covered  with  a  foft  down,  and  are  garniftied 
with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  having  long  foot  ftalks. 
Thefle  differ  greatly  in  fize,  according  to  the  age  and 
vigour  of  the  plants  •,  for  in  young  plants  they  are 
often  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  hah 
broad  near  their  bale,  but  in  older  plants  they  are 
not  more  than  half  that  fize  *,  they  are  very  woolly, 
efpecially  on  their  under  fide,  which  is  white,  but 
their  upper  furface  is  of  a  dark  yellowifti  green.  The 
flowers  grow  in  thick  whorled  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  •,  they  are  of  a  dirty  white,  fhaped  like  thole 
of  the  other  forts,  and  appear  early  in  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  Auguft,  but  the  plants  frequently  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  again  in  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  fome  curious  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  variety.  The  five  forts  firft  mention¬ 
ed,  and  alfo  the  ninth,  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in 
the  open  air  in  England :  they  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which,  if  fown  in  autumn,  will  fucceed  better 
than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring.  The  feeds 
may  be  fown  in  fhallow  drills  upon  a  dry  fpot  of 
ground,  and  in  the  fpring  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  part  of  each  fort  may  be 
drawn  out,  and  planted  in  a  bed  at  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  diftance,  which  will  give  thofe  which  are  left  in 
the  feed-bed  room  to  grow.  The  plants  which  are 
removed  fhould  be  fhaded  and  watered  until  they  have 
taken  new  root,  after  which  they  will  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  fourth  fort 
fhould  have  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation,  but  nei¬ 
ther  of  the  forts  fhould  be  planted  in  rich  ground, 
for  that  will  caufe  them  to  grow  fo  luxuriant  in  fum- 
mer,  that  the  froft  or  much  wet  will  deftroy  them  in 
winter. 

The  annual  fort  fhould  not  be  removed,  but  the  plants 
thinned  and  left  in  the  place  where  they  were  fown, 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  forts  will  often  live  through 
the  winter  in  the  open  air,  efpecially  if  their  feeds 
are  fown  upon  dry  rubbifh  •,  for  when  either  of  thefe 
happen  to  grow  in  the  joints  of  old  walls,  they  will 
endure  the  greateft  cold  of  this  country,  therefore 
their  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  fuch  places.  '  The  fixth 
fort  does  not  produce  good  feeds  in  England,  fo  this 
is  propagated  by  flipping  off  the  heads,  planting  them 
in  a  fhady  border  during  the  fpring  or  fummer 
months,  which  will  readily  take  root ;  fome  of  thefe 
may  then  be  taken  up  and  put  into  pots,  that  they 
may  be  fcreened  under  a  frame  in  winter.  The  other 
may  be  removed  in  autumn,  and  planted  clofe  to 
warm  walls  in  rubbifh,  where  they  will  abide  fome 
years. 

The  ninth  fort  is  generally  kept  in  green-houfes  in 
England,  but  in  moderate  winters  I  have  had  thefe 
plants  live  abroad  without  cover  in  a  warm  dry  bor¬ 
der  :  however,  if  they  are  fcreened  from  hard  froft 
under  a  common  frame,  where  they  may  be  expofed 
to  the  open  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is 
mild,  and  protedled  from  hard  frofts,  they  will  thrive 
better  than  with  more  tender  treatment.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn. 
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for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  feldom  fuc¬ 
ceed,  or  if  they  do,  the  plants  rarely  come  up  the 
firft  year. 

SIDEROXYLUM,  Iron  Wood. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent  and  conflfts  of 
one  leaf,  which  is  cut  into  five  figment s.  The  flower  is 
hell-fhaped ,  and  divided  into  five  parts  at  the  brim.  It 
has  five  awl-fioaped  fiaminathe  length  of  the  petal,  termi¬ 
nated  by  fingle  fummits,  and  a  round  germ en  fupporting  an 
awl-fhaped  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  fingle  ftigma.  Thegermen 
afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  berry  having  one  cell ,  con¬ 
taining  four  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtionof 
Linnseus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

-  The  Species  are, 

1.  Sideroxylum  ijnerme)  inerme.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  6q. 
Smooth  Iron  IVood.  Sideroxylum  primum,  fc.  dein 
corise  Indorum  nomine  data  arbor.  Hort.  Elth.  357. 
The  firft  Iron  Wood,  called  by  the  Indians  Dein  Coria. 

2.  Sideroxylum  ( Oppofitifolia )  foliis  lanceolatis  ex  ad- 
verfo  fitis.  Iron  IVood  with  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  growing 
oppojite. 

Thefe  plants  grow  natutally  at  the  Cape  of  GoodHope, 
from  whence  they  were  firft  brought  into  the  Dutch 
gardens,  and  of  late  years  they  have  been  introduced 
into  feveral  curious  gardens  in  England,  where  they 
are  preferved  for  the  beauty  of  their  evergreen  leaves, 
for  they  rarely  produce  flowers  here. 

The  firft  fort  hath  large  oval  leaves,  fhaped  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  the  Bay-tree,  but  fmoother  and 
blunter  at  the  end.  Thefe  are  placed  on  the  branches 
without  order,  as  the  branches  alfo  are  produced. 
The  ftalks  are  fhrubby,  and  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  branches, covered  with  a  dark  brown 
bark. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  more  upright  and  regular  •,  the 
leaves  which  are  lmaller,  and  more  pointed  than  thofe 
of  the  firft,  are  placed  oppofite  on  the  branches,  and 
thefe  continue  green  through  the  year. 

The  wood  of  thefe  trees  being  very  clofe  and  folid, 
has  given  ©ccafion  for  this  name  being  applied  to 
them,  it  being  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water  •,  and  the 
title  of  Iron  Wood  having  been  applied  to  the  wood, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  it  grows, 
has  occafioned  the  botanifts  to  conftitute  a  genus  by 
this  name.  But  as  the  characters  of  the  plants  have 
not  been  fo  well  examined  as  could  be  wifhed,  occa¬ 
fioned  by  their  not  flowering  in  Europe,  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  plants  which  have  been  ranged  under 


this  genus,  do  not  properly  belong  to  it  •,  for  Dr. 


Plukenet  has  figured  a  plant  under  the  title  of  Ebenus 
Jamaicenfis,  whofe  characters  are  very  different  from 
thofe  affigned  to  this  genus :  and  the  Jamaica  Iron 
Wood  is  totally  different  from  both  in  its  characters, 
for  this  has  male  and  female  flowers  on  d.ff  ent  trees  i 
the  male  flowers  have  no  petals,  as  appea.s  by  dried 
famples  in  my  collection. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  warm  countries,  fo  cannot 
be  preferved  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  a 
moderate  ftove.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  when 
thefe  can  be  procured  from  abroad.  Thefe  muft  be 
fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  in  order  to  get  the 
plants  forward  early  in  the  feafon.  When  the  plants 
are  fit  to  tranfplant,  the'  ihould  be  each  put  into  a 
leparate  finall  pot  filled  with  good  earth,  and  plung¬ 


ed  into  a  frefti  hot-bed  while  they  are  young.  In 


winter  they  muft  be  plunged  into  the  tan  oed  in  the 
ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been 
directed  for  feveral  tender  plants  from  the  lame  coun¬ 
tries.  As  the  plants  obtain  ftrength,  they  may  be 
treated  more  hardily,  by  placing  them  in  a  dry  ftove 
in  the  winter,  and  giving  them  a  g.  eater  fnare  Oi 
free  air  in  futnmer ;  and  when  they  have  obtained 
ftrength,  they  may  be  placed  abroad  in  lummer  in  a 
flickered  fituation. 

I  have  propagated  them  by  layers,  but  hefe  were 

two  years  before  they  had  made  good  roots  •,  and 

fome- 
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Jbmetimes  they  will  take  from  cuttings,  but  this  is 
a  very  uncertain  method  of  propagating  them  ;  nor 
do  the  plants  fo  raifed,  ever  grow  fo  vigorously  as 
thofe  which  come  from  feeds ;  fo  that  when  thofe  can 
be  procured,  it  is  the  belt  method  to  propagate  them. 
IGESBECKIA.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  873. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  proper  involucrum  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  li¬ 
near ',  taper ,  obtufe  leaves ,  which  open  beyond  the  petal , 
and  is  permanent .  7' he  common  cover  is  five-leaved ,  fit¬ 

ting  clofe •,  it  has  five  angles  ;  the  leaves  are  oval ,  c on- 
cave,  equal ,  and  difpofed  in  fever al  feries  •,  it  is  perma¬ 
nent ,  and  between  each  leaf  is  contained  a  floret.  The 
flower  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  florets  in  the  difik , 
and  the  border  or  ray  is  made  up  of  female  half  florets , 
which  are  tongue-Jhaped.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  are 
funnel- (leaped,  and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim  •,  thefe 
have  five  floor t  ftamina,  with  tubulous  fummits  joined  to¬ 
gether,  and  an  oblong  incurved  germen  as  large  as  the  em- 
palement ,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  bifid 
Jligma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong,  four- 
cornered,  blunt  feed  •,  the  female  half  florets  have  a  floort, 
broad ,  tongue-floaped  petal,  indented  in  three  parts  •,  thefe 
have  a  germen,  ftyle,  and  Jligma,  like  the  hermaphrodite 
florets,  but  have  no  ftamina ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Jingle 
Jeeds  like  the  other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  febtion 
of  Linnieus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes  the 
plants  whofe  flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
and  female  florets  which  are  both  fruitful,  and  have 
their  parts  of  generation  connebted  together. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
i'GESbeckia  {Orient alis.)  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  Sigelbeckia. 
We  have  no  Englifh  name  for  this  plant  •,  this  here 
mentioned  was  applied  to  it  by  Dr.  Linnams,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Dr.  Sigefbeck,  who  was  profeffor  of  botany 
at  Peterfburgh. 

The  plant  is  annual,  perifhing  at  the  approach  of 
winter.  The  feeds  of  it  were  brought  from  theEaft- 
Indies,  where  it  is  a  troublefome  weed,  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  feldom  perfects  feeds,  unlefs  the  plants  are 
raifed  on  a  hot-bed,  and  brought  forward  in  the 
fpring  •,  then  they  may  be  planted  out  in  warm  bor¬ 
ders  the  beginning  of  June,  and  if  they  are  fupplied 
with  water  in  dry  weather,  they  will  grow  near  four 
feet  high,  and  fend  out  many  branches.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  (hoots,  which 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  fo  make  no  great 
appearance,  therefore  it  is  only  preferved  in  the 
gardens  of  thofe  perfons  who  are  curious  in  the  ftudy 
of  plants. 

ILAUM.  See  Peucedanum. 

ILEN  E.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  503.  Vifcago.  Dill.  Hort. 
Elth.  309.  Lychnis.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  333.  tab. 

1 75.  Vifcous  Campion,  or  Lychnis. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which 
is  indented  at  the  top  into  five  parts.  It  has  five  plain 
obtufe  petals  indented  at  their  points,  whofe  tails  are  nar¬ 
row  the  length  of  the  empalement,  and  a  nectarium  com¬ 
pounded  of  two  fmall  indentures  in  the  neck  of  each  petal, 
conftituting  a  crown  to  the  chaps ,  and  ten  awl-fhaped  fta¬ 
mina,  inferted  alternately  to  the  tail  of  the  petals  abovee  ach 
other,  terminated,  by  oblong  fummits.  In  the  center  is  fiitu- 
ated  a  cylindrical  germen,  fupporting  three  ftyles  which 
are  longer  than  the  ftamina,  crowned  by  ftigmas  that  are 
reflexed  againft  the  fun.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
a  clofe  cylyndrical  capfule  with  three  cells,  opening  at  the 
top  Jive  ways,  inclojing  many  kidney-Jhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  febtion  of 
Linnteus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  three  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Silene  ( ftjui nquevulnera )  petalis  integerrimis  fub- 
rotundis,  frubtibus  erebtis  alternis.  Hort.  Cliff.  171. 
Silene  with  entire  roundijh  petals  to  the  flower,  and  ere  hi 
alternate  fruit.  Lychnis  hirfuta,  (lore  eleganter  va- 
riegato.  Raii  Hift.  997.  Hairy  Campion  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  variegated  flower,  commonly  called  Dwarf  Lychnis. 

2.  Silene  ( Noflurna )  floribus  fpicatis  alternis  fecundis 
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feffilibus,  petalis  bifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  41 6.  Silene 
with  fpikes  of  flowers  fitting  clofe  and  turned  all  cnfi 
way,  and  the  petals  bifid.  Vifcago  hirta  nobtiflora,  flo¬ 
ribus  obfoletis  fpicatis.  Dillen.  Hort.  Elth.  420.  Night¬ 
flowering,  hairy ,  vifcous  Campion ,  with  worn-out  flowers  . 
in  fpikes. 

3.  Silene  ( Nutans )  petalis  bifidis,  floribus  lateralibus 
fecundis  cernuis  panicula  nutante.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
417.  Silene  with  bifid  petals ,  nodding  flowers  growing 
from  the  fide  of  the  Jlalks,  and  a  recurved  panicle.  Lych¬ 
nis  montana,  vilcofa,  alba,  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  205. 
Broad-leaved,  white ,  vifcous ,  Mountain  Campion. 

4.  Silene  ( Fruticofa )  petalis  bifidis,  caule  fruticofo,  fo¬ 
lds  lato  lanceojatis,  panicula  trichotoma.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  417.  Silene  with  bifid  petals ,  a  florubby  ftalk, 
broad  fpear-floaped  leaves ,  and  panicles  divided  in  threes. 
Lychnis  frutefcens,  myrtifolia,  behen  albo  limilis. 
C.  B.  P.  205.  Shrubby  Campion,  with  a  Myrtle  leaf  like 
the  white  Behen. 

5.  Silene  ( Viridiflora )  petalis  femibifidis,  foliis  ovati^ 
fcabriufculis  acutis,  panicula  elongata  fubaphylla.  Lin. 
Sp.  597.  Silene  with  bifid  petals ,  oval,  rough ,  acute- 
pointed  leaves,  and  long  panicles  without  leaves.  Lych¬ 
nis  ocymafti  facie,  flore  viridi.  Herm.  Par.  199. 
Campion  with  the  appearance  of  Ocymaftrum ,  and  a  green 
flower. 

6.  Silene  ( Conoidea )  calycibus  frubtus  globofis  acumi- 
natis  ftriis  triginta,  foliis  glabris  petalis  integris. 
Hort.  Upfal.  no.  Silene  with  globular  acute-pointed 
capfules  having  thirty  Jtripes,  fmooth  leaves,  and  entire 
petals.  Lychnis  fylveftris,  latifolia  caliculis  turgidis 
(triads.  C.  B.  P.  205.  Broad-leaved  wild  Campion,  with 
a  turgid  Jlrrped  empalement. 

7.  Silene  ( Pendula )  calycibus  frubtiferis  pendulis  infla- 
tis,  angulis  decern  fcabris.  Hort.  Upfal.  106.  Silene 
with  pendulous  fwollen  empalement s  to  the  fruit,  with  ten 
rough  angles.  Lychnis  fupina  Sicula,  calyce  amplif- 
fimo  ftriato.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  337.  Low  Sicilian  Cam ~ 
pion,  with  a  large  ftriped  empalement. 

8.  Silene  ( Nobifiora )  calycibus  decern  angularibus, 
dentibus  tubum  asquantibus  caule  dichotomo.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  419.  Silene  with  empalement s  having  ten  an¬ 
gles,  and  the  indentures  as  long  as  the  tube.  Lychnis 
nobtiflora.  C.  B.  P.  205.  Night-flowering  Campion. 

9.  Silene  {Vallefia)  caulibus  fubunifloris  decumbenti- 
bus,  foliis  lanceolatis  longitudine  calycis.  Lin.  Sp. 
603.  Silene  with  decumbent  ftalks  with  one  flower,  and 
fpear-Jhaped  woolly  leaves  the  length  of  the  empalement. 
Lychnis  maritima  pinguis  e  Corfica.  Bocc.  Muf.  tab. 
84.  Maritime  Lychnis  of  Corfica. 

10.  Silene  ( Orientalis )  calycibus  conicis  ftriis  hirfutis 
frubtibus  erebtioribus,  caule  erebto  hirfuto,  foliis  ner- 
vofis.  Silene  with  conical  empalements  having  hairy 
ftripes,  erect  fruit,  a  hairy  upright  ftalk,  and,  veined 
leaves.  Lychnis  Orientalis,  longifolia  nervofa,  flore 
purpurafcente.  Tourn.  Cor.  24.  EaJlern  Campion  with 
a  long  veined  leaf  and  a  purplijh  flower. 

11.  Silene  ( Mufcipula )  petalis  bifidis,  caule  dichotomo, 
floribus  axillaribus  feffilibus,  foliis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  420.  Silene  with  bifid  petals,  a  ftalk  divided  by 
pairs,  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  and 
fmooth  leaves.  Lychnis  fylveftris  vifcofa,  rubra  alte¬ 
ra.  C.  B.  P.  205.  Wild  vifcous  Campion  with  a  red 
flower. 

12.  Silene  ( Armeria )  floribus  fafciculatis  faftigiatis,  fo¬ 
liis  fuperioribu  s  cordatis  glabris.  Hort.  Upfal.  no. 
Silene  with  flowers  gathered  into  bunches ,  whofe  upper 
leaves  are  fmooth  and  heart-fhaped.  Lychnis  vifcofa 
purpurea,  latifolia  laevis.  C.  B.  P.  205.  Purple  vifcous 
Campion  with  a  broad  fmooth  leaf,  commonly  called  Lo¬ 
be!  s  Catchfly. 

13.  Silene  ( Gigantea )  foliis  radicalibus  cochleariformi- 
bus  fimis  caule  fubverticillato.  Lin.  Sp.  598.  Silene 
with  obtufe,  fpoon-fhaped ,  lower  leaves ,  and  whorled ftalks. 
Lychnis  facie  auricula?  urfi.  C.  B.  P.  206.  Campion 
with  the  appearance  of  Auricula. 

14.  Silene  ( Bupleuroides )  petalis  bifidis,  floribus  pe- 
dunculatis  oppofitis  brabtea  brevioribus,  foliis  lance¬ 
olatis  acutis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  598.  Silene  with  bifid 
petals ,  flowers  placed  oppoflte  on  foot -ftalks,  and  fhiooth 
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ticute  leaves.  Lychnis  Orientalis  bupleuri  folio.  Tourn. 
Cor.  24.  Eaftern  Campion  with  a  Hare  s-ear  leaf. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  whofe 
flowers  have  no  beauty,  fo  the  plants  are  never  cul¬ 
tivated  but  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety, 
therefore  I  have  not  enumerated  them,  which  would 
lwell  the  work  too  much  ;  many  pf  them  grow  wild 
in  England. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens  by  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  Dwarf  Lychnis.  The  feeds  of  this  were  formerly 
fown  in  drills  on  the  edges  of  borders,  as  were  feveral 
other  low  annual  plants,  thefe  being  very  fafhionable 
for  edgings  of  borders  at  that  time  ;  but  as  all  thefe 
were  of  fhort  duration,  fo  they  foon  were  rejedted  for 
this  purpofe  •,  after  which  the  feeds  were  ufually  fown 
in  patches  in  the  borders,  where  they  made  a  better 
appearance  than  in  the  former  way  :  but  in  both  thefe 
methods  the  plants  were  generally  left  fo  clofe  as  to 
fpoil  their  growth,  for  their  italics  were  drawn  up  very 
weak,  and  had  not  room  to  branch  out,  and  their 
flowers  were  fmall  ;  therefore  thofe  who  are  deflrous 
to  have  this  plant  in  beauty,  fhould  fow  the  feeds  thin 
upon  a  border  of  light  earth  in  autumn,  and  in  the 
fpring  the  plants  fhould  be  thinned  to  the  diitance  of 
four  inches,  and  keep  them  afterward  clean  from 
weeds.  When  they  are  fo  managed,  the  plants  will 
rife  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  hairy  channel¬ 
led  ftalks,  and  divide  into  many  branches,  garnifhed 
with  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  hairy  leaves  placed  oppofite, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  ihort 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  placed  al- 
-  ternately,  and  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  edged 
with  white.  The  autumnal  plants  will  flower  in  May 
and  June,  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring, 
will  come  a  month  later. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  alfo  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Elope,  from  whence  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  feeds.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a 
low  branching  ftalk,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than 
eight  or  nine  inches  high  ;  the  ftalks  are  fmooth,  the 
leaves  are  very  narrow  and  fmooth,  placed  by  pairs ; 
the  ftalks  are  terminated  by  fpikes  of  dark  fpurple 
flowers  Handing  alternate,  whofe  petals  are  bifid ;  they 
open  in  the  evening,  but  are  clofely  fhut  in  the  day. 
If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  in  autumn,  upon  a 
warm  border,  the  plants  will  flower  in  May  and  June, 
fo  good  feeds  may  be  obtained ;  but  when  the  feeds 
are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  often  fail ;  and  if  any  of 
the  plants  do  come  up,  they  are  generally  fo  late  as 
that  their  feeds  feldom  ripen  well. 

The  third  fort  is  a  perennial  plant  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  on  the  Alps ;  the  lower  leaves  of  this  are  fmooth 
and  fpear-fhaped,  the  ftalk  rifes  near  two  feet  high, 
and  is  garnifhed  with  two  narrow  leaves  placed  oppo¬ 
fite  at  each  joint,  and  immediately  below  them  ;  the 
ftalk  is  very  clammy  •,  the  flowers  come  out  on  fhort 
foot-ftalks  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  each  foot- 
ftalk  for  the  moft  part  fuftaining  three  flowers,  with 
long,  white,  bifid  petals.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  This  plant  rifes  eafily  from 
feeds  if  they  are  fown  in  autumn,  and  the  only  cul¬ 
ture  the  plants  require  is  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds,  and  allow  them  room  to  fpread  ;  they  love  a 
cool  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  •,  this  has  a 
low  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  divides  into  feveral  fhort 
fhrubby  branches,  garnifhed  with  broad,  fmooth,, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points.  The 
fiower-ftalks  rife  about  a  foot  high,  and  divide  into 
fpreading  panicles,  fuftaining  two  and  three  flowers, 
of  an  herbaceous  white  colour  ;  they  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fmooth  capfules 
having  thick  covers,  filled  with  fmail  feeds  which  ri¬ 
pen  in  autumn.  This  fort  rifes  eafily  from  feeds  as 
the  former,  or  may  be  propagated  by  flips,  which,  if 
planted  in  a  fhady  border  will  take  root  very  freely ; 
and  if  the  plants  are  planted  in  a  warm  border  of  dry 
earth,  they  will  live  feveral  years  and  require  no 


fhelter,  but  in  moift  ground  they  frequently  rot  in 
winter. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  ;  this  has 
a  perennial  root ;  the  lower  leaves  are  roundifh  and 
hollowed  like  a  fpoon  ;  thofe  upon  the  ftalks  are  ob- 
tufe,  and  ftand  fometimes  by  pairs,  at  others  by  threes 
or  fours  round  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green, 
fmooth,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks ;  the  ftalks  are 
round,  fmooth,  and  rife  from  two  to  three  feet  hio-h. 
The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  top  •,  they  are 
of  a  green  colour,  and  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft.  This  rifes  eafily  from  feeds  fown  in 
autumn,  and  if  the  plants  have  a  dry  foil  they  will 
continue  feveral  years,  and  require  no  other  culture 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  among  Corn  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  up¬ 
right  branching  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  havino- 
fwelling  vifcous  joints,  garnifhed  with  narrow,  acute- 
pointed,  fmooth  leaves,  near  three  inches  long,  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  they  are  fmall  and  red; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  globular  capfules  ending  in 
acute  points,  whofe  empalements  are  ftriped.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  The 
feeds  of  this  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  and  in  the 
fpring  the  plants  fhould  be  thinned  and  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Crete; 
this  is  an  annual  plant,  from  whofe  root  comes  out 
feveral  branching  ftalks  near  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
which  trail  upon  the  ground,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  acute-pointed  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  ■ 
upon  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  refembling  thofe  of  the  common,  wild, 
red  Campion.  Thefe  appear  in  May,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeeded  by  large  capfules  included  in  inflated  empale¬ 
ments,  having  ten  rough  angles,  containing  many 
large  roundifh  feeds,  whofe  weight  caufes  the  capfules 
to  hang  downward.  If  the  feeds  of  this  are  permitted 
to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  care,  and 
require  nothing  more  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  x 

The  eighth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  is  found 
naturally  in  England  growing  among  Corn.  It  rifes 
with  a  thick  clammy  ftalk  eight  or  nine  inches  high, 
garnifhed  with  fmall  oblong  leaves  by  pairs,  whofe 
bafe  embrace  the  ftalks ;  the  top  of  the  ftalk  fuftains 
one  or  two  fmall  red  flowers,  which  open  only  in  the 
night.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
early  in  Auguft,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  without  farther  trouble. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ;  this 
plant  feldom  rifes  more  than  fix  inches  high,  fending 
out  many  fhrubby  decumbent  branches,  garnifhed 
with  woolly  fpear-fhaped  leaves ;  the  flowers  grow 
eredt,  they  are  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  turgid  capfules  filled  with  roundifh  feeds. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  if  fown  in  dry 
rubbifh,  the  plants  will  live  many  years  in  the  open 
air,  but  in  rich  moift  foils  they  rarely  live  through 
the  winter. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant;  this  is  j 
an  annual  plant,  with  a  ftrong,  eredt,  hairy,  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk,  which  rifes  two  feet  high.  The  branches  \ 
grow  eredt,  as  do  alfo  the  flowers,  which  are  red,  and 


have  large,  conical,  ftriped  empalements,  whofe  ftripes 
are  hairy  and  of  a  brownifh  colour.  The  flowers 
appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  ;  this 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft  fort. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  this  is  biennial.  The  ftalk 
is  round,  clammy,  and  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
having  fwelling  joints  ;  the  leaves  grow  round  the 
ftalks  in  clufters  ;  they  are  very  narrow  and  fmooth. 
The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  fpreading 
branches  by  pairs,  and  are  adorned  by  red  flowers 
coming  out  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  fit- 
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ting  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Thefe  appear  in  May,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  vifcous  capfules  filled  with 
angular  feeds,  which  ripen  in  July. 

This  fort  is  eafily.  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown 
in  autumn,  will  lucceed  much  better  than  in  the 
fpring.  When  the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  lhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  bed  of  frefh 
earth,  at  fix  inches  diftance,  fhading  them  from  the 
fun,  and  watering  them  until  they  have  taken  new 
root  •,  after  which  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds 
till  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the 
places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  for  flower¬ 
ing.  When  the  feeds  of  this  plant  happen  to  fcatter 
upon  a  wall,  and  plants  arife  there,  they  will  continue 
much  longer  than  in  the  ground. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy,  but  has  been 
many  years  cultivated  in  the  Engliffi  gardens,  from 
whence  the  feeds  have  fpread  out  upon  walls  and 
buildings  fo  far,  as  to  induce  fome  to  believe  it  a  na¬ 
tive  of  England. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this,  which  generally  re¬ 
tain  their  differences  •,  one  has  a  bright  purple  flower, 
the  other  a  pale  red,  and  the  third  a  white  flower  •,  thefe 
do  not  differ  in  any  other  refpeCt,  fo  cannot  be  reck¬ 
oned  as  different  fpecies. 

The  ftalks  grow  ere£t  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the 
lower  leaves  are  broad,  oblong,  and  fmooth,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  ftalks ;  the  ftalk,  for  more  than  an  inch 
in  length  below  each  ftalk  is  fo  glutinous,  that  the 
fmall  flies  which  light  thereon  are  fattened  and  cannot 
get  off  again,  from  whence  it  had  the  title  of  Catch- 
fly.  The  flowers  grow  in  bunches  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalk ;  they  ftand  ereCt,  forming  a  kind  of  umbel. 
Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  (lender 
oblong  capfules,  filled  with  angular  feeds  which  ripen 
in  Auguft. 

Thefe  feeds  lhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  for  thofe  which 
are  fown  in  the  fpring  often  fail ;  and  if  the  plants  do 
come  up,  they  never  grow  fo  large,  or  make  fo  good 
appearance  as  the  autumnal  plants. 

The  thirteenth  fort  is  biennial  ;  this  grows  naturally 
in  Sicily  and  Crete  ;  the  lower  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
obtufe,  and  are  gathered  in  circular  heads  like  fome 
of  the  Houfeleeks,  or  thofe  of  the  Auricula  ;  they  are 
fmooth,  and  of  a  pretty  thick  confiftence.  The  ftalks 
rife  five  or  fix  feet  high  ;  they  are  vifcous,  and  are 
garnilhed  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite. 
The  flowers  come  out  ypon  fhort  foot-ftalks  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks  in  whorls,  each  foot-ftalk  fuf- 
taining  three  or  four  greenifh  flowers ;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oval  capfules  which  fpread  open  at  the  top, 
and  are  filled  with  angular  feeds. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  in  autumn  upon  a 
warm  border,  they  will  more  certainly  fucceed  than 
thofe  fown  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  come  up 
and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  on  a  dry 
foil  and  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they  will  live 
through  the  winter,  and  the  following  fummer  they 
will  flower  and  ripen  their  feeds,  and  then  decay. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ; 
this  has  a  perennial  root ;  the  lower  leaves  are  narrow, 
fpear-fhaped,  and  fmooth  ;  they  are  gathered  in  cluf- 
tered  heads,  from  the  middle  of  which  rifes  an  ere£t 
clammy  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnilhed  with 
very  narrow  leaves.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  toward  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  their 
foot-ftalks  are  fhort,  and  each  fuftains  two  white 
flowers  having  long  tubes,  {landing  ereCt  ;  the  flowers 
are  clofed  in  the  day,  and  expand  at  night.  This 
flowers  in  July,  but  rarely  produces  ripe  feeds  in 
England. 

As  the  feeds  feldom  ripen  here,  fo  it  is  difficult  to 
propagate  it :  the  only  way  is  to  flip  off  the  heads  in 
June,  and  plant  them  under  a  glafs  •,  thefe  will  take 
root,  if  they  are  fhaded  from  the  fun  and  duly  wa¬ 
tered. 

>ILER.  SeeLASERPiTiuM. 
vILI  QJU  A.  See  Ceratonia. 
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S I L I  QJJ  O  U  S,  are  plants  whofe  feeds  are  in  a  hiifit, 
pod,  or  fhell. 

SILPHIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  882.  Chryfanthe^ 
mum.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  Baftard  Chryfanthemum. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  common  empalement  of  the  flower  is  oval ,  imbricated 
and  permanent  \  the  fcales  are  oval ,  prominent ,  and  re- 
flexed  in  the  middle.  The  difk  of  the  flower  is  compojea 
of  hermaphrodite  florets  which  arc  tubulous ,  of  one  leaf , 
indented  in  five  parts  at  the  top.  Thefe  have  five  fhort 
hair-like ftamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits ,  and 
a  flender  taper  germen  fupporting  a  long  hairy  ftyle , 
crowned  by  a  Jingle  ftigma  \  thefe  are  barren.  The  rays 
of  the  flower  are  compofed  of  a  few  female  half  floret  s, 
which  are  long,  fpear-fhaped,  and  for  the  moft  part  have 
three  indentures  at  their  points  \  thefe  have  a  heart-Jhaped 
germen  with  a  fhort  Jingle  ftyle ,  having  two  briftly  ftig- 
■ mas  of  the  fame  length,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Jingle 
heart-Jhaped  feeds  with  a  membranaceous  border ,  indented 
at  the  top,  each  point  ending  with  a  horn  or  tooth ,  and 
are  feparated  by  linear  chaff,  ripening  in  the  empalement. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  their  male  and  female  parts 
conneded,  and  their  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  bar¬ 
ren,  but  the  female  are  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Silphium  ( Trifoliatum )  foliis  ternis.  Roy.  Prod.  Leyd. 

1 81.  Silphium  with  leaves  by  threes  at  a  joint.  Chry¬ 
fanthemum  Virginianum,  foliis  afperis  tribus  vel  qua- 
ternis  ad  genicula  fitis.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  24.  Virgi¬ 
nian  Corn  Marygold ,  with  rough  leaves  placed  by  threes 
or  fours  at  a  joint. 

2.  Silphium  ( Afterifcus )  foliis  indivifis  feffilibus  oppofi- 
tis  inferioribus  alternis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  920.  Silphium 
with  undivided  leaves  fet  oppofite  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  whofe 
lower  leaves  are  alternate.  Afterifcus  coronas  folis  fo¬ 
lio  &  facie.  Hort.  Elth.  42.  Afterifcus  with  the  leaf  and 
appearance  of  Sunflower. 

3.  Silphium  [Solidaginoides')  foliis  oppofitis  lanceolatis 
petiolatis  acute  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  1302.  Silphium  with 
fpear-fhaped  fawed  leaves  having  foot-ftalks.  Chryfan¬ 
themum  Marianum  virgas  aurece  Americans  foliis, 
florum  petalis  tridentatis.  Pluk.  Mant.  46.  Maryland 
Corn  Marygold,  with  an  American  Golden  Rod  leaf ,  and 
the  petals  of  the  flower  indented  in  three  parts. 

4.  Silphium  ( Arborefcens )  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis  fca- 
bris,  oblolete  ferratis  caule  fruticofo.  Silphium  with 
rough  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  alternate ,  which  have 
flight  fawed  edges,  and  a  Jhrubby  ftalk.  Corona  folis 
Americana  arborefcens,  flore  parvo  luteo,  femine  ala- 
to.  Houft.  MSS.  Tree  American  Sunflower ,  with  a 
fmall  yellow  flower  and  a  winged  feed. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  North 
America ;  the  root  is  perennial  and  ligneous,  the 
ftalks  are  annual ;  thefe  rife  five  feet  high  or  more  in 
good  land,  they  are  of  a  purpliffi  colour,  and  branch 
toward  the  top.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  rough,  and 
have  fome  fharp  teeth  on  their  edges ;  they  are  from 
three  to  four  inches  long,  and  almoft  two  broad  *,  to¬ 
ward  the  bottom  of  the  ftalk  they  ftand  by  fours 
round  it  at  each  joint  •,  higher  up  they  are  by  threes* 
and  at  the  top  by  pairs,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The 
flowers  ftand  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  each  fuf- 
tainingone  flower,  whofe  empalement  is  compofed  of 
three  orders  of  leaves  placed  imbricatim,  like  the 
fcales  of  filh,  the  outer  order  being  the  fmalleft.  file 
ray  or  border  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  thirteen 
female  half  florets,  which  are  yellow,  tongue-fhaped, 
and  indented  in  three  points  at  the  end.  The  difk  or 
middle  of  the  flower  is  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  tu¬ 
bulous  flowers,  which  are  (lightly  cut  into  five  parts 
at  the  top ;  thefe  have  five  ftamina  and  a  ftyle  con¬ 
nected  together,  which  are  longer  than  the  tube  of  the 
floret.  This  plant  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
when  the  autumn  proves  warm,  it  will  produce  ripe 

feeds. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  in  the  fame 
way  as  is  praftifed  for  the  perennial  Sun-flowers  ;  the 
beft  time  for  this  is  in  autumn,  when  their  ftalks  be¬ 
gin 
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gin  to  decay,  and  the  plants  may  afterward  be  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  perennial  Sun-flower. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  the  root 
of  this  is  perennial  •,  the  ftalk  is  thick,  folid,  and  fet 
with  prickly  hairs  •,  it  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high, 
and  has  many  purple  fpots  i  the  leaves  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  ftalk  are  placed  alternate,  but  upward  they 
are  oppofite,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ;  they  are 
rough,  about  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad  near 
their  bale,  having  a  few  flight  indentures  on  their 
edges.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  five 
or  fix  fmall  branches,  which  are  terminated  by  yellow 
radiated  flowers  like  thofe  of  the  perennial  Sun¬ 
flower,  but  fmaller,  having  generally  nine  female  half 
florets  which  compofe  the  border  or  ray ;  the  other 
parts  are  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort.  It  flowers  in 
Auguft,  but  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England.  This 
fort  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  former,  but  as  this  is  not  quite  fo  hardy, 
it  ffiould  be  planted  in  a  fheltered  fituation. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  North 
America  j  this  is  a  perennial  plant,  whofe  ftalks  rife 
near  three  feet,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  fawed 
leaves  placed  by  pairs  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  are  loofely  difpofed  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ; 
they  are  yellow,  and  have  their  half  florets  which 
compofe  the  ray,  indented  in  three  parts  at  the  end. 
This  plant  flowers  in  Auguft,  but  the  feeds  do  not 
ripen  here.  It  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  former,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  fourth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Houftoun,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz 
in  New  Spain.  This  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  ligneous 
branches,  which  are  garniflied  with  fpear-Ihaped 
leaves  placed  alternately  on  every  part  of  the  ftalk  ; 
they  are  four  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  in 
the  middle,  ending  in  acute  points ;  their  furface  is 
rough,  and  their  edges  (lightly  fawed.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  fome  fingly 
on  (lender  foot-ftalks,  others  are  by  two  or  three  upon 
each  foot-ftalk  ;  they  are  unequal  in  height,  and  have 
fhort  fcaly  empalements.  The  florets  are  fhort  which 
compofe  the  ray,  and  thofe  of  the  difk  are  more  pro¬ 
minent  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  They  are  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England. 

This  fort  is  with  difficulty  propagated  here,  for  un- 
lefs  the  feeds  are  procured  from  the  country  where  the 
plants  grow  naturally,  they  cannot  be  obtained  that 
way,  and  the  cuttings  are  not  apt  to  take  root.  The 
only  method  of  getting  them  to  grow,  is  to  flip  off 
the  young  (hoots  in  July,  and  plant  them  in  a  pot 
filled  with  foft  loam,  and  plunge  the  pot  into  a  gentle 
hot-bed,  covering  the  pot  clofely  with  a  bell  or  hand- 
glafs,  and  (hade  them  from  the  fun.  When  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  rooted,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fe- 
parate  pot,  filled  with  light  loamy  earth  ;  and  during 
the  warm  months,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open 
air  in  a  warm  fituation,  but  in  winter  they  lhould  be 
kept  in  a  moderate  ftove. 

S I  N  A  P  I  S.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  735*  Sinapi.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  227*  tab.  112.  [ai/vnri,  of  clvsiv 
becaufe  it  forces  tears  from  the  eyes  of  thofe  that  ufe 
it  incautioufly,  makes  the  nofe  red,  and  the  eyes 
fwelh]  Muftard ;  in  French,  Moutarde. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  narrow 
leaves  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs ,  which  fpread  open  a?id 
fall  off.  The  flower  has  four  roundifh  petals  in  form  of 
a  crofs ,  and  four  oval  nedlariums ,  one  on  each  flde  of  the 
fhort  ft amina  and  the  point al,  and  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
longer  ft  amina  and  the  empalement.  It  has  fix  awl-Jhaped 
ere  hi  ft  amina,  two  of  which  are  oppofite  and  as  long  as  the 
empalement ,  the  other  four  are  longer.  In  the  center  is 
placed  a  taper  ger men,  with  a  ftyle  the  length  of  the ger men, 
cr  owned ^  by  a  headed  Jligma.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  an  oblcng  pod ,  which  is  very  rough  at  bottom ,  having 
0  cell  opening  with  two  valves ,  whofe  intermediate  par- 
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tit  ion  is  large,  compreffed,  and  almoft  twice  the  length  c 
the  valves,  and  the  feeds  are  globular. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtio 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  which  includes  tho( 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  four  long  and  two  (horte 
ftamina,  and  the  feeds  are  included  in  long  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sinapis  ( Alba )  filiquis  hifpidis,  roftro  obliquo  Ion 
giffimo..  Hort.  Cliff.  338.  Muftard  with  prickly  pods 
and  a  very  long  oblique  beak.  Sinapi  apii  folio.  C.  B.  F 
96.  Muftard  with  a  Smallage  leaf,  commonly  called  whit 
Muftard. 

2.  Sinapis  ( Nigra )  filiquis  glabris  apice  tetragonij 
Hort.  Cliff.  338.  Muftard  with  a  fmooth  four-tornerc 
pod.  Sinapi  rapi  folio.  C.  B.  P.  99.  Muftard  with 
Rape  leaf,  or  common  Muftard. 

3.  Sinapi  (. Arvenfis )  filiquis  multangulis  torofo-turgidisj 
roftro  longioribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  338.  Muftard  with 
many-angled,  rough,  fwelling  pods,  having  a  longer  beaa 
Sinapi  arvenfe  praecox,  femine  nigro,  foliis  integrisj 
Tourn.  Inft.  226.  Early  Field  Muftard ,  with  a  blacl 
feed  and  entire  leaves. 

4.  Sinapis  ( Erucoides )  filiquis  lasvibus  ^qualibus,  folii 
lyratis  oblongis  glabris,  caule  fcabro.  Amcen.  Acad.  J 
p.  322.  Muftard  with  fmooth  equal  pods ,  lyre-Jhapeft 
oblong ,  fmooth  leaves ,  and  rough  branches.  Sinapi 
Hifpanicum,  pumilum  album.  Tourn.  Inft.  227.  Lom 
white  Spanifh  Muftard. 

5.  Sinapis  ( Juncea )  ramis  fafciculatis,  foliis  fummi .i 

lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Upfal.  19 1.  Muftarh 
with  bundled  branches,  and  the  upper  leaves  fpear-Jhapec 
and  entire.  Sinapi  Indicum  maximum,  ladtucre  folio; 
Par.  Bat.  230.  Great  eft  Indian  Muftard  with  a  Lettuce 
leaf.  •] 

6.  Sinapis  ( Hifpanica )  foliis  duplicato-pinnatis,  lacinii.) 
linearibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  338.  Muftard  with  doubly-} 
winged  leaves  having  linear  fegments.  Sinapi  Hifpani  j 
cum  nafturtii  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  227.  Spaniflo  Muftard 
with  a  Crefs  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  white  Muftard,  whiefj 
is  generally  cultivated  as  a  lallad  herb  for  winter  ant: 
fpring  ufe.  This  rifes  with  a  branched  hairy  (tall 
two  feet  high,  the  leaves  are  deeply  jagged  on  thei: 
edges  and  are  rough.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  ii 
loole  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  (landing  upor 
horizontal  foot-ftalks ;  they  have  four  yellow  petal] 
placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  b\ 
hairy  pods  that  end  with  long,  compreffed,  obliqui 
beaks  ;  the  pods  generally  contain  four  white  feeds.; 
It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 
The  fecond  fort  is  the  common  Muftard,  which  i; 
frequently  found  growing  naturally  in  many  parts  0 
England,  but  is  alfo  cultivated  in  fields  for  the  feed 
of  which  the  fauce  called  Muftard  is  made.  This  rifes  j 
with  a  branching  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high ;  thtj 
lower  leaves  are  large,  rough,  and  very  like  thofe  oil 
Turnep,  the  upper  leaves  are  fmaller  and  lefs  jagged 
The  flowers  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  grow  in  fpikecj 
clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  have  fousj 
petals  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  thefe  are  fucceedet 
by  fmooth  pods  ending  with  four  corners.  It  flower? 
and  feeds  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  arable  land  in  ma¬ 
ny  parts  of  England.  The  feed  of  this  is  commonlyi 
fold  under  the  title  of  Durham  Muftard-feed  ;  of  this] 
there  are  two  varieties,  if  not  diftindt  fpecies ;  ont. 
with  cut,  and  the  other  has  entire  leaves.  The  ftalk' 
rife  about  two  feet  high,  the  leaves  are  rough,  andii. 
one  they  are  jagged  like  Turnep  leaves,  and  in  thy 
others  are  oblong  and  entire.  The  flowers  are  yellow 
the  pods  are  turgid,  angular,  and  have  long  beaks 
Thefe  flower  in  April  and  May,  and  the  feeds  riper' 
in  June. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  feldorr. 
rifes  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches  high ;  the  leave; 
are  fmooth  and  much  jagged,  the  ftalk  branches  to; 
ward  the  top,  and  is  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  0; 
white  flowers  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth,  taper 
blunt  pods,  filled  with  fmall  brown  feeds.  It  flower- 
in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  j 
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The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  China,  from  whence 
the  feeds  are  frequently  brought  to  England.  This  t. 
plant  is  ufed  as  a  boiled  fallad  by  the  Chinefe,  where 
it  may  prove  acceptable  to  thofe  who  have  not  better 
herbs  for  that  purpofe,  but  in  England  it  is  not  re¬ 
garded.  The  Italics  of  this  rife  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  toward  the  bottom  are  garnifned  with  2. 
broad,  fmooth,  jagged  leaves,  but  thofe  on  the  top 
are  entire.,  The  flowers  are  yellow  like  thofe  of  the 
firft  fort,  and  the  pods  are  fmooth  and  turgid.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  3- 

The  firft  fort  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  gardens,  for  a  fal¬ 
lad  herb  in  the  winter  fealon.  The  feeds  of  this  are 
commonly  fown  very  thick  in  drills,  either  upon  a 
warm  border,  or  in  very  cold  weather  upon  a  mode-  4. 
rate  hot-bed,  with  Crefies  and  other  fmall  fallad  herbs, 
which  are  commonly  fit  for  ufe  in  ten  days  or  a  fort¬ 
night  after  the  time  of  lowing ;  for  if  they  are  large 
and  have  rough  leaves,  they  are  too  ftrong  to  put  in¬ 
to  fallads.  In  order  to  fave  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  a 
fpot  of  ground  muft  be  fown  with  it  in  the  fpring, 
and  when  the  plants  have  four  leaves,  the  ground 
fhould  be  hoed  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  Turneps,  to 
cut  down  the  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  where  they 
are  too  clofe  j  this  fhould  be  done  in  dry  weather,  for 
then  the  weeds  will  foon  die  after  they  are  cut.  If  this 
is  well  performed,  the  ground  will  remain  clean  for  a 
month,  by  which  time  young  weeds  will  fpring  up 
ao-ain  ;  therefore  the  ground  fhould  be  again  hoed 
over,  and  the  plants  now  left  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  afunder,  which  will  be  fufficient  room  for  this 
fort  to  grow.  If  this  is  well  performed,  and  in  dry 
weather,  the  ground  will  remain  clean  till  the  feeds 
are  ripe.  As  loon  as  the  pods  change  brown,  the 
plants  fhould  be  cut  off  and  fpread  upon  cloths  two 
or  three  days  to  dry,  and  threfhed  out  for  ufe. 

The  fecond  fort  is  cultivated  only  for  the  feeds  •,  thefe 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  of  the  firft, 
and  the  plants  treated  ,in  the  fame  manner,  with  this 
difference  of  allowing  the  plants  twice  as  much  room, 
becaufe  they  grow  much  larger,  fo  thefe  fhould  be 
,  hoed  out  to  the  diftance  of  eighteen  inches  ;  and  as  the 
feeds  will  not  ripen  fo  foon  as  the  other,  fo  the  ground 
may  be  required  to  be  hoed  three  times  over,  but  that 
may  be  eafily  feen  by  the  growth  of  the  weeds. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  two  firft  fpecies  are  ordered  for 
medicinal  ufe. 

The  third  fort  is  a  pretty  common  weed  on  arable 
lands  in  moft  parts  of  England  *,  this  comes  up  early 
in  the  fpring  amongflrthe  Corn,  fo  flowers  and  feeds 
in  May  •,  therefore  where  it  is  not  weeded  out,  the 
feeds  will  fcatter  long  before  the  Corn  is  ripe,  and  the 
ground  will  be  flocked  with  the  weeds. 

The  other  three  forts  are  preferved  in  botanic  gar¬ 
dens  for  variety,  but  are  never  cultivated  for  ufe ; 
thefe  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  two  firft 
fpecies. 

ilNAPISTRUM.  See  Cleome. 

3 1 S  A  RTJ  M.  See  Sium. 

SISON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  311.  Sii  fpecies.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  301.  Baftard  Stone  Parfley;  in  French, 
Berle. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  nmbellated  flower  •,  the  general  umbel  is  com- 
pofed  of  fix  thin  rays  or  fmall  umbels ,  which  are  unequal , 
as  are  alfo  the  fmaller ,  which  have  ten.  I" he  involucri  of 
both  are  four-leaved  and  unequal ;  the  empalement  of  the 
flower  is  fcarce  difcernible.  The  'outer  petals  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  umbel  are  uniform  ;  the  flowers  have  five  equal  pe¬ 
tals  which  are  fpear-fhaped  and  infiexed.  ’They  have  five 
hair-like  ftamina  the  length  of  the  petals ,  terminated  by 
fingle  fummits.  The  oval  germen  is  fituated  under  the 
flower ,  fupporting  two  reflexed  ftyles  crowned  by  obtufe 
ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  ftreaked 
fruit  dividing  in  two  parts ,  each  containing  one  oval 
ftreaked  feed ,  convex  on  one  fide  and  plain  on  the  other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fe&ion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whole  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 


The  Species  are,  ; 

Sison  ( Amomum )  foliis  pinnatis,  umbellis  erecftis; 
Prod.  Leyd.  105.  Sif on  with  winged  leaves  and  erect 
umbels.  Sium  aromaticum,  fiion  offleinarum.  lourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  308.  Baftard  Stone  Parfley ,  or  fpurious 
Amomum . 

Sison  ( Segetum )  foliis  pinnatis,  umbellis  cernuis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  105.  Si  fen  with  winged  leaves  and  nodding 
umbels.  Siumarvenfe,  five  lege  turn.  Tourn.  Inft.  308. 
Honewort  or  Corn  Parfley. 

Sison  ( Canadertfe )  foliis  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  99.  Si- 
fon  with  trifoliate  leaves.  Myrrhis  Canadenfis  trilobata. 
Mor.  Plift.  3.  p.  301.  Canada  Myrrh  with  trilobate 
leaves. 

Sison  ( Verticillatum )  foliolis  verticillatis  capillanbus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  253.  Sifon  with  hair-like  fmall  leaves  in 
whorls.  Carui  foliis  tenuiffimis  afphodeli  radice. 
Tourn.  Inft.  306.  Narrow-leaved  Carr  aw  ay  with  an 
Afphodel  root. 

The  firft  fort  grows  on  the  fide  of  ditches  and  moift 
Ihady  banks  in  many  parts  of  England ;  it  is  a  bien¬ 
nial  plant,  which  perifnes  foon  after  the  feeds  are 
ripe.  The  root  is  taper,  running  deep  into  the  ground  *, 
the  lower  leaves  are  winged  ;  they  are  compofed  of 
four  pair  of  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe 
are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
regularly  indented  on  both  fides,  and  the  indentures 
are  fawed  •,  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  an  aro¬ 
matic  odour.  The  ftalks  rife  three  feet  high,  and 
branch  out  on  every  fide  •,  thefe  are  garnilhed  with 
leaves  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  below,  but  fmall¬ 
er  ;  at  the  end  of  the  branches  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall  umbels.  The  flowers  are  white  •,  they 
appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ftriated  feeds, 
of  a  hot,  pleafant,  aromatic  fmelland  tafte,  which  ripen 
in  Auguft. 

This  plant  is  found  growing  fo  plentifully  wild,  as 
that  it  is  rarely  kept  in  gardens ;  but  whoever  ^will¬ 
ing  to  propagate  it,  fhould  low  the  feeds  in  autumn, 
in  a  moift  fhady  fpot  of  ground,  where  the  plants  will 
come  up,  and  require  no  farther  care  than  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds  •,  and  if  the  feeds  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  rife  without  care.  The 
feeds  of  this  plant  is  put  into  Venice  treacle,  for  a  fuc- 
cedanum  to  the  true  Amomum. 

The  fecond  grows  naturally  among  Corn  on  moift 
land,  in  feveral  parts  of  England.  This  is  alfo  a  bi¬ 
ennial  plant,  which  decays  foon  after  the  feeds  are 
ripe  •,  it  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  about  a  foot  high, 
which  rarely  divides  into  branches ;  the  leaves  ftand 
upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  winged,  but 
the  lobes  are  fmaller  and  finer  cut  than  thofe  of  the 
former ;  the  umbels  of  flowers  are  more  compact, 
and  nod  on  one  fide.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about  the 
fame  time  as  the  former,  and  the  plant  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  fame  way. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  but 
is  preferved  by  thofe  who  are'  curious  in  botany  in 
their  gardens.  This  has  a  perennial  root ;  the  ftalk 
rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  is  garnilhed  with  tri¬ 
foliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  and 
fawed  on  their  edges  •,  they  are  about  three  inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  •,  their  foot-ftalks  are 
fet  with  briftly  hairs,  and  their  bafe  inclofed  by  a  mem¬ 
branaceous  fheath,  which  half  embraces  the  ftalk.  The 
flowers  are  in  umbels  which  terminate  the  ftalks, 
and  there  are  fmall  ones  which  come  from  the  wings 
of  the  ftalk  •,  they  are  very  irregular  in  their  form. 
The  flowers  are  white,  appear  in  June,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong  ftreaked  feeds  which  ripen  in 
Auguft. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Apen¬ 
nines  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fwelling  jointed  ftalk  near 
two  feet  high,  which  is  garnilhed  with  very  fine  flen- 
der  leaves,  ftanding  in  whorls  like  thofe  of  the  Water 
Milfoil  •,  it  branches  out  toward  the  top,  each  branch 
beino-  terminated  by  a  pretty  large  umbel  of  flowers, 
which  are  purplifh  on  their  outfide,  but  white  within  ; 
thefe  appear  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
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the  end  of  July.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  thick  flefhy  knots  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
the  King’s  Spear. 

Thefe  two  lad  mentioned  forts  may  be  cultivated  by 
feeds,  which  ffiould  be  lown  in  autumn,  for  thofe 
which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  feldom  grow  the  firft 
year.  The  plants  require  no  other  culture  than  to 
thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds  ;  they  both  delight  in  a  moid  foil 
and  a  fhady  (ituation,  where  the  roots  will  continue 
feveral  years. 

SISYMBRIUM.  Tourn.  Ind.  R.  FI.  225.  tab. 
109.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  728.  Water  Creffes. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  flpreading  empalement  compofed  ofl  four 
linear ,  fpear-Jhaped ,  coloured  leaves ,  which  fall  off  ;  it 
has  four  oblong  flpreading  petals  placed  in  form  of  a  crofls , 
and  fix  flamina ,  flour  of  which  are  longer  than  the  em¬ 
palement,  the  other  two ,  which  are  oppofite ,  are  flhorter , 
and  terminated  by  fingle  flummits  ;  it  has  an  oblong  fen¬ 
der  germen  with  flcarce  any  fiyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufle 
fiigma.  Yhe  germen  afterward  becomes  a  taper ,  oblong , 
incurved  pod  having  two  cells ,  opening  with  two  valves 
which  are  foorter  than  the  intermediate  partition ,  and 
filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  four  long  and  two  flhorter 
ftamina,  and  the  feeds  are  included  in  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sisymbrium  (. Nafturtium  aquaticum)  filiquis  declina- 
tis,  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  fubcordatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
336.  Siflymbrium  with  declining  pods,  and  winged  leaves 
whofe  lobes  are  almofi  heart -f japed.  Nadurtium  aqua¬ 
ticum  fupinum.  C.  B.  P.  104.  Water  Crefs. 

2.  Sisymbrium  ( Sylvefre )  filiquis  declinatis,  foliis  pin¬ 
natis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff  336. 
Siflymbrium  with  declining  pods,  and  voinged  leaves  having 
flpear-fhaped  flawed  lobes.  Eruca  paludris,  nadurtii  fo¬ 
lio,  filiqua  oblonga.  C.  B.  P.  95.  Mar fh  Rocket  with 
a  Crefls  leaf,  and  a  long  pod. 

3.  Sisymbrium  (. Amphibium )  filiquis  declinatis,  oblon- 
go-ovatis,  foliis  pinnatifidis  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
^57*  Siflymbrium  with  oblong ,  oval,  declining  pods,  and 
wing-pointed  flawed  leaves.  Raphanus  aquaticus,  foliis 
in  profundas  lacinias  divifis.  C.  B.  P.  97.  Water  Ra- 
diflh  with  leaves  deeply  cut. 

4.  Sisymbrium  ( Aquaticum )  foliis  fimplicibus  dentatis 
ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff  336.  Siflymbrium  with  fingle,  in¬ 
dented,  flawed  leaves.  Raphanus  aquaticus  alter.  C.B.  P. 
97.  Another  Water  Radiflh. 

5.  Sisymbrium  (. Polyceratiutn )  filiquis  axillaribus  feffili- 
bus  fubulatis  aggregatis,  foliis  repando-dentatis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  193.  Siflymbrium  with  awl-flhaped  pods  in 
clufters  flitting  clofe  to  the  flalks,  and  indented  leaves 
which  turn  backward.  Eryfimum  polyceration  vel  cor- 
niculatum.  C.  B.  P.  101.  Many-podded  or  horned  Hedve 
Muflard. 

6.  Sisymbrium  ( Sophia )  petalis  calyce  minoribus,  foliis 
decompofito-pinnatis.  Flor.  Suec.  Siflymbrium  with 
petals  flmaller  than  the  empalement,  and  decompounded 
winged  leaves.  Eryfimum  fophise  diftum.  Raii  Syn. 
Ed.  3.  p.  298.  Hedge  Muflard,  called  Sophia  or  Flix- 
weed. 

7.  Sisymbrium  (. Altiflfmum )  foliis  runcinatis  flaccidis, 
foliolis  fublinearibus  integerrimis,  pedunculis  laxis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  193.  Siflymbrium  with  flpear,  wing-pointed , 
flaccid  leaves,  having  linear  entire  lobes  with  loofle  foot- 
ftalks.  Rapidrum  Italicum  filiquis  longiffimis.  C.B.P. 

95.  Italian  Charlock  with  very  long  pods. 

8.  Sisymbrium  (7m)  foliis  runcinatis  dentatis,  nudis 
caule  Isevi  eredtis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  659.  Siflymbrium 
with  flpear-fhaped,  winged,  indented  leaves,  and  ered 
pods.  Eryfimum  latifolium,  majus  glabrum.  C.  B. 
P.  1 3 1.  Smooth ,  greater,  broad-leaved  Hedge  Muflard. 

9.  Sisymbrium  ( StriEUJfimtim )  foliis  lanceolatis  dentato- 
ferratis  caulinis.  Hort.  Cliff  33  7.  Siflymbrium  with 
flpear-fhaped ,  winged,  indented  leaves  on  the  flalks.  Hef- 
peris  lutea,  filiquis  ftriftiffimis.  Tourn.  Ind.  222. 
'Yellow  Rocket  with  defied  pods. 
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The  fird  fort  is^  the  common  Water  Crefs,  whic 
grows  naturally  in  ditches  and  rills  of  water  in  mo 
parts  of  England.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  con 
pofed  of  a  great  number  of  long  fibres,  which  fade 
themfelves  to  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditche 
from  which  arife  feveral  dalks  garnifhed  with  wino-e 
leaves,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  lobes,  wLc 
are  roundifh  and  almod  heart-fhaped,  terminated  h 
an  odd  one ;  thefe  dand  almod  alternate  along  tf 
midrib.  The  dalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high  •,  the 
are  hollow,  channelled,  and  divide  at  the  ^top  jnt 
two  or  three  branches,  which  are  terminated  by  loo; 
fpikes  of  fmall  white  flowers,  compofed  of  four  peta 
placed  in  form  of  a  crofs ;  thefe  appear  the  beginnin 
of  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods  filled  wit 
fmall  brown  feeds  which  ripen  in  July. 

This  plant  has  of  late  years  been  generally  ufed  as : 
fallad  herb  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  and  is  by  man 
preferred  to  all  other  forts  of  fallads  for  the  ameeab] 
warm  bitter  tade,  and,  being  accounted  an  exceller 
remedy  for  the  feurvy,  and  to  cleanfe  the  blood,  a 
alfo  a  good  diuretic,  it  has  greatly  obtained  a  prefi 
rence  to  mod  other  herbs  for  winter  and  fpring  ul 
with  mod  people.  This  is  generally  gathered  in  th 
ditches,  and  in  other  danding  waters  near  London,  tl 
fupply  the  markets  ;  but  whoever  has  a  mind  to  cu! 
tivate  it  may  eafily  do  it,  by  taking  fome  of  the  plant 
from  the  places  of  their  natural  growth  early  in  th 
fpring,  being  careful  to  preferve  their  roots  as  entir 
as  poffible,  and  plant  them  into  mud,  and  then  le 
the  water  in  upon  them  by  degrees.  When  they  hav 
taken  root,  they  will  foon  flourilh  and  fpread  over 
large  compafs  of  water ;  they  fliould  not  be  cut  th 
fird  feafon,  but  differed  to  run  to  feed,  which  wi! 
fall  into  the  water,  and  furnifh  a  fufficient  fupply  0 
plants  afterwards. 

But  where  the  water  is  fo  deep  that  it  will  not  b 
eafy  to  plant  them,  the  bed  method  will  be  to  get 
quantity  of  the  plants  juft  as  their  feeds  are  ripening  1 
and  throw  them  on  the  furface  of  the  water  when' 
they  are  defigned  to  grow,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen 
and  fall  to  the  bottom,  where  they  will  take  root,  an< 
produce  a  fupply  of  thefe  plants.  Thefe  plants proi 
duce  feed  in  July,  which  is  the  proper  time  for  thi! 
work. 

Some  of  thofe  people  who  gather  this  herb  for  ufe. 
either  through  ignorance,  or  fome  worfe  defign 
have  frequently  taken  the  creeping  Water  Parfnej 
and  fold  it  for  Water  Crefs,  whereby  many  perfon 
have  differed  who  have  eaten  it  ;  therefore  thof 
who  make  ufe  of  Water  Crefs,  ffiould  be  careful  ti 
have  the  right  plant ;  they  may  be  eafily  didinguilh 
ed  by  the  fhape  of  their  leaves,  thofe  of  the  Wate 
Crefs  having  roundifh,  almod  heart-fhaped  fmal 
leaves  or  lobes,  with  a  few  indentures  on  their  edges 
and  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  but  thofe  of  the  Wa  i 
ter  Parfnep  have  oblong  lobes  ending  in  points;  they 
are  of  a  light  green,  and  fawed  on  their  edges. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  borders  of  th( 
river  Thames,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  England 
The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
firft  ;  the  lobes  are  much  narrower,  and  are  fawed  or! 
their  edges ;  the  flowers  dand  upon  longer  foot- dalks 
and  are  much  fmaller.  This  fpreads  and  multiplie: 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fird. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  grow  naturally  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  and  in  ditches  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  are  not  admitted  into  gardens.  . 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Italy ;  it  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  dalks  fpreacl 
and  decline  toward  the  ground  ;  they  grow  a  fool 
long,  and  divide  into  many  branches,  which  art' 
garnifhed  with  fmooth  leaves  draped  like  the  poinil 
of  a  halbert,  deeply  finuated  on  their  borders,  anoj 
indented,  whofe  indentures  turn  backward.  The! 
flowers  come  out  in  clufters  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk 
they  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flendeijj 
crooked  pods  danding  in  clufters;  they  appear  irj 
June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  ancj 
September. 

The 
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The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  uncultivated  places, 
and  alfo  by  the  fide  of  foot-ways  in  many  parts  of 
England.  The  leaves  of  this  are  divided  into  many 
very  narrow  fegments  •,  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a 
half  high  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves, 
whofe  lobes  are  finely  cut,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
true  Roman  Wormwood.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  fpik.es  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk;  they  are 
fmall,  yellow,  and  compofed  of  four  petals  fet  in  form 
of  acrofs;  thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  (lender  pods  filled  with  fmall  roundifh  feeds  which 
ripen  in  Auguft,  and  then  the  plant  dies.  The  feeds  of 
this  plant  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  by  forne  greatly 
recommended  for  the  gravel  and  floppages  of  urine. 
The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  France  and 
Italy.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  are  flaccid,  and  cut 
in  form  of  winged  leaves  ending  in  arrow-pointed 
lobes.  The  ftalks  rife  three  or  four  feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  linear  wing-pointed  leaves ;  it  branches 
out  greatly  on  every  fide  ;  the  flowers  grow  fparfed- 
ly  toward  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  very  long  flender  pods  which  are  fmooth, 
filled  with  fmall  yellowifh  feeds.  It  flowers  in  June, 
the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft,  and  the  plant  dies  foon  after. 
The  two  laft  are  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety.  If  their  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter 
the  plants  will  come  up  in  plenty,  and  require  no 
other  care  but  to  thin-  them  and  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds  •,  or  if  their  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn, 
they  will  fucceed  better  than  in  the  fpring. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of 
England,  fo  is  feidom  admitted  into  gardens ;  this  is 
an  annual  plant  which  lows  itfelf,  and  comes  up  with¬ 
out  care.  It  was  remarked,  after  the  great  fire  of 
London,  that  this  plant  came  up  in  great  plenty  on 
the  ruins. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Helvetian 
mountains  •,  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which 
arife  feveral  branching  ftalks  near  three  feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  about  three  inches 
long  and  one  broad,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  of  a 

'  deep  green,  {landing  alternately  on  the  ftalks.  The 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  •, 
they  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  compofed  of  four  petals 
placed  in  form  of  a  crofs  •,  thefe  appear  in  June,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods  filled  with  fmall  feeds 
which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

This  is  preferved  in  fome  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety,  but  it  has  no  great  beauty ;  it  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fucceed  beft  when  fown  in  autumn,  for 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  feldotn  come  up  the 
fame  year.  The  plants  require  no  farther  care  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  love  a  cool  ftiady 
fituation. 

SISYRINCHIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  908.  Ber- 
mudinana.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  IT.  387.  tab.  208. 

The  Characters  are, 

3 "he  Jheath  which  inclofes  the  flowers  faces  both  ways , 
and  is  compofed  of  two  compreffed  keel-fhaped  leaves. 
2 "he  flower  has  fix  oblong  petals  which  fpread  open , 
and  have  an  acute  point ,  and  three  very  fhort  ftamina 
terminated  by  bifid  fummits  which  are  fixed  to  the  bafe 
of  the  ftyle ,  with  an  oval  germen  fituated  under  the 
flower ,  fupporting  an  awl-fhaped  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  tri- 
'  fid  reflexed  ftigma.  ‘The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an 
oval  three-cornered  capfule  with  three  cells ,  filled  with 
roundifh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twentieth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  their  male  and  female  or¬ 
gans  joined,  and  have  three  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sisyrinchium  ( Bermudiana )  foliis  gladiolatis  am- 
plexieaulibus,  pedunculis  brevioribus.  Sifyrinchium 
with  fword-floaped  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks ,  and  fhorter 
foot-ftalks  to  the  flower.  Bermudiana  iridis  folio  fibro¬ 
sa  radice.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  338.  Bermudiana  with 
an  Iris  leaf  and  a  fibrous  root. 

2.  Sisyrinchium  ( Anguflifolia )  foliis  lineari-gladiolatis 
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pedunculis  longioribus.  Sifyrinchium  with  linear  Jword- 
fhaped  leaves ,  and  longer  foot-ftalks  to  the  flower . 
Bermudiana  graminea,  flore  minore  caeruleo.  Hort. 
El  th.  49.  Grafs-leaved  Bermudiana  with  a  fmatter  blue 
flower. 

3.  Sisyrinchium  ( Bulbofa )  foliis  plicatis,  fpatha  biflora. 
Sifyrinchium  with  a  plaited  leaf  and  two  flowers  in  a 
fhealh.  Bermudiana  palms  folio,  radice  bulbofa. 
Lign.  Tourn.  Inft.  381.  Bermudiana  with  a  Palm  leaf 
and  a  bulbous  root. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Bermuda,  from 
whence  it  had  the  title  of  Bermudiana  given  to  it  by 
Tournefort ;  this  hath  a  fibrous  root,  from  which  arife 
fome  ftiff  fword-fhaped  leaves,  four  or  five  inches 
long  and  half  m  inch  broad,  of  a  dark  green  colour 
and  entire  •,  between  thefe  come  out  the  ftalk  which 
rifes  fix  inches  high  ;  it  is  compreffed,  and  has  two 
borders  or  wings  running  the  whole  length,  and  has 
three  or  four  fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  embrace  it; 
thefe  grow  eredl,  and  are  hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a 
boat.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  duller  of  fix  or 
feven  flowers,  Handing  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks,  which 
are  inclofed  by  a  two-leaved  keel-fnaped  {heath  before 
they  open ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  blue  colour  with 
yellow  bottoms;  they  are  compofed  of  fix  oval  petals 
ending  in  acute  points ;  they  fpread  open,  and  the 
flowers,  when  fully  expanded,  are  an  inch  over.  In 
the  center  is  fituated  an  upright  ftyle,  at  tire  bottom 
of  which  are  three  ftamina  whofe  fummits  fit  clofe  to 
it,  and  the  top  has  a  ftigma  cut  into  three  parts  which 
are  reflexed  back  to  the  ftyle ;  thefe  are  of  a  gold  co¬ 
lour.  The  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  when  they 
fall  away,  the  germen,  which  was  fituated  under,  turns 
to  an  oval  obtufe  capfule  with  three  cells,  filled  with 
roundifh  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia;  this 
hath  a  perennial  fibrous  root,  from  which  arife  many 
very  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves  about  three  inches 
long,  and  lcarce  an  eighth  part  of  an  inch  broad,  of 
a  light  green  colour,  and  entire.  The  ftalks  rife 
about  three  inches  high ;  they  are  very  flender,  com- 
prefied  and  bordered  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  have 
Ihort,  narrow,  fword-fhaped  leaves,  whofe  bafe  em¬ 
brace  them  ;  they  are  terminated  by  two  fmall  pale 
blue  flowers,  inclofed  in  a  two  leaved  fheath.  Handing 
upon  longer  foot-ftalks  than  thofe  of  the  other,  which 
flower  about  the  fame  time,  and  their  feeds,  ripen  in 
Auguft. 

Thefe  two  fpecies  have  been  blended  together  by  ma¬ 
ny  botanifts,  who,  it  is  very  probable,  have  not  leen 
them  both,  or  at  leaft  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
cultivating  them,  for  thofe  who  have,  can  be  under 
no  doubt  of  their  being  diftind  fpecies.  I  have  cul¬ 
tivated  both  in  the  fame  foil  and  fituation  upward  of 
twenty  years,  during  which  time  I  frequently  raifed 
both  forts  from  feed,  and  have  never  obferved  either 
of  them  alter.  The  leaves,  ftalks,  and  flowers  of 
the  firft  are  three  times  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  fecond, 
and  the  Iheath  inclofes  fix  or  feven  flowers ;  whereas 
thofe  of  the  fecond  have  rarely  more  than  two,  and 
thefe  do  not  expand  but  for  a  Ihort  time  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  whereas  thofe  of  the  firft  fort  continue  open  the 
whole  day. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  and  alfo  by 
parting  of  their  roots  ;  if  they  are  raifed  from  feeds, 
thefe  Ihould  be  fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  upon  an  eaft  afpected  border,  where  they  may 
have  only  the  morning  fun  :  the  beft  way  will  be  to 
fow  them  in  drills  at  three  or  four  inches  diftance, 
covering  them  about  half  an  inch  with  light  earth. 
In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  when  their  leaves 
will  have  much  refemblance  to  Grafs,  therefore  care 
Ihould  be  taken  that  they  are  not  pulled  up  as  weeds 
by  thofe  who  clean  the  ground.  During  the  firft 
fummer  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds,  unlefs  the  plants  Ihould 
come  up  fo  clofe  as  not  to  have  room  to  grow,  in 
which  cafe,  part  of  them  fhould  be  drawn  out  to  give 
room  to  the  others,  and  thefe  may  be  planted  in  a 
6  ihady 
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fhady  border  at  three  inches  diftance,  where  they 
may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  trani- 
planted  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
and  the  following  hammer  they  will  flower.  Thefe 
plants  love  a  fhady  fituation  and  a  foft,  loamy,  un¬ 
dunged  foil. 

The  timefor  tranfplantingand  flipping  off  the  old  roots 
is  early  in  autumn,  that  they  may  get  good  roots  be¬ 
fore  winter.  They  are  both  fo  hardy  as  to  thrive  in 
the  open  air  in  England,  and  are  very  rarely  injured 
by  cold. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wefl-Indies ; 
this  hath  a  fmall,  oval,  bulbous  root  covered  with  a 
bright  red  fkin,  from  which  come  out  the  leaves  very 
like  the  firft  leaves  of  Palm-trees,  but  of  a  thinner 
fubftance  •,  they  are  nine  or  ten  inches  long  and  one 
broad,  having  "five  or  fix  longitudinal  plaits  •,  they  are 
of  a  light  green,  ending  with  points,  and  two  leaves 
embrace  each  other  at  their  bale  ;  between  thefe  arifes 
the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower,  which  is  four  inches 
long,  and  fuftains  at  the  top  two  or  three  fmall  blue 
flowers  incloled  in  a  fpatha  or  fheath  •,  thefe  are  com- 
pofed  of  fix  petals  which  expand  like  thofe  of  the 
other  forts,  but  do  not  continue  open  longer  than 
three  or  four  hours  in  the  morning,  and  are  clofed 
up  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  when  they  are  ex¬ 
panded,  their  petals  are  fo  fmall  as  to  make  but  lit¬ 
tle  appearance.  This  fort  flowers  commonly  in  the 
middle  of  fummer,  but  does  not  keep  any  particu¬ 
lar  month;  they  are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England. 

This  is  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  roots,  which 
are  fent  out  in  plenty  •,  thefe  fhould  be  taken  off 
when  the  roots  are  tranfplanted  :  the  time  for  doing 
of  this  is  foon  after  the  leaves  decay,  or  before  the 
roots  begin  to  fhoot  again.  They  mult  be  planted 
in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light,  loamy,  undunged 
earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove, 
where  they  fhould  conftantly  remain,  for  they  are 
too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  country  unlefs  they  are 
thus  treated.  Their  after  management  is  the  fame 
as  for  other  bulbous-rooted  plants  from  the  fame 
countries. 

Sifyrinchium.  Tourn.  or  Spanifh  Earth-nut,  is  by 
Dr.  Linnaeus  referred  to  the  genus  Iris  or  Fleur-de- 
lis  ;  but,  as  that  is  a  plant  which  will  not  live  long 
in  a  garden,  I  have  omitted  the  mentioning  of  it  in 
this  work. 

SIUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  308.  tab  162.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  310.  Sifarum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  308.  tab. 
163.  Water  Parfneps,  and  Skirrets  ;  in  French, 

Chervi. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  umbellate d  flower ;  the  general  umbel  is  various 
in  different  flpecies ,  the  fmall  ones  are  plain  and  fpreading. 
Id  he  general  involucrum  is  compofed  of  fever al  fhort,  fpear- 
fhaped ,  reflexed  leaves -,  thofe  of  the  fmaller  are  of  very 
fmall  narrow  leaves.  'The  general  umbel  is  uniform  ;  the 
flozvers  have  five  inflexed  petals  which  are  equal-,  they 
have  five  ftamina  terminated  by  fingle  fummits ,  and  a 
fmall germen  fituated  under  the  flower ,  fupporting  two  re¬ 
flexed  ftyles,  cr owned  by  obtufe  ftigmas.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  roundijh,  oval ,  freaked  fruit  fplitting  in 
two ,  each  part  containing  one  freaked  feed ,  plain  on  one 
fide ,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles.  To 
this  genus  he  adds  the  Sifarum  of  Tournefort. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sium  ( Latifolium )  foliis  pinnatis,  umbellis  terminali- 
bus.  Elort. Cliff.  98.  Sium  with  winged  leaves,  and  the 
ftalk  terminated  by  an  umbel.  Sium  latifolium.  C.  B.  P. 

154.  The  great  Water  Parfnep. 

2.  Sium  ( Anguftifolium )  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis,  umbella 
terminali.  Sium  with  winged  fawed  leaves ,  and  umbels 
terminating  the  ftalks.  Sium  five  apium  paluftre,  fo¬ 
liis  oblongis.  C.  B.  P.  1 54.  Common ,  upright ,  Water 
Parfnep. 

3.  Sium  ( Nodiflorum )  foliis  pinnatis,  umbellis  axillaribus 
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fefiuibus.  Hurt.  Cliff.  98.  Sium  with  winged  leave j 
and  umbels  of flowers  fitting  elefe  to  the  wings  of  the  ftalk.  ■ 
Sium  umbellatum  repens.  Ger.  Emac.  256,  25s! 
Creeping  Water  Parfnep. 

4.  Sium  ( Sifarum )  foliis  pinnatis,  fioribus  ternatis.  Hort 
Cliff.  98.  Sium  with  winged  lower  leaves ,  but  thofe  unde  \ 
the  flowers  trifoliate.  Sifarum  Germanorum.  C.  B.  p 
1 55.  German  Skirrets. 

5.  Sium  (Falcaria)  foliolis  linearibus  decurrentibus  con  i 
natis.  Flort.  Cliff.  98.  Sium  with  linear  fmall  leave.! 
having  running  membranes  which  join  at  their  bafe  roun, 
the  ftalk.  Ammi  perenne.  Mor.  Umb.  Perennial  Bi 

fkops-weed. 

6.  Sium  ( Siculum )  foliis  radicalibus  ternatis,  caulinis  bi 
pinnatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  105.  Sium  with  trifoliate  bottom 
leaves ,  and  thofe  on  the  ftalks  doubly  winged.  Myr'rhi: 
foliis  paftinacae  laete  virentibus. Tourn. Cor.  33.  Myrri 
with  light  green  Parfnep  leaves. 

The  fir  ft  fort  is  the  great  Water  Parfnep,  which  grow: 
naturally  in  deep  waters  in  feveral  parts  of  England 
it  rifes  with  upright  ftalks  five  or  fix  feet  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  large  winged  leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Parfnep,  and  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by 
large  umbels  of  pale  yellow  flowers.  This  plan! 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the  end, 
of  Auguft  ;  it  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  common  upright  Parfnep,' 
which  grows  naturally  in  ditches  in  moft  parts  of 
England  •,  this  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk 
near  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves 
compofed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  oblong  fawed 
lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  ftalk  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  umbel  of  white  flowers  which  appear  in 
June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  this  is  rarely  cultivated,  as  it  is  a  common 
weed  in  ditches  and  ftanding  waters.  Both  thefe 
plants  have  been  recommended  by  ancient  phyficians 
for  their  virtues  in  medicine,  but  at  prefent  they  are! 
feldom  ufed. 

The  third  fort  is  very  common  in  ftanding  waters  in 
moft  parts  of  England.  The  ftalks  fpread  over  the: 
furface,  and  produce  umbels  of  white  flowers  at  their 
joints.  This  is  the  plant  which  is  frequently  gathered 
and  fold  for  Water  Crefs,  as  is  before  mentioned  under 
the  article  Sisymbrium. 

The  fourth  fort  is  the  common  Skirret,  which  was 
formerly  more  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens  than 
at  prefent.  The  roots  are  the  only  part  ufed,  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  mentioned  in  moft  Difpenfaries  as  a  me¬ 
dicinal  plant,  yet  it  is  rarely  ufed  as  fuch,  being  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  for  the  kitchen.  It  is  efteemed  a  whole- 
fome  root,  affording  good  nouriftiment,  but  has  a 
flatulency,  and  its  very  fweet  tafte  is  difagreeable  to 
many  palates. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  compofed  of  feveral  ftefhy 
fibres  as  large  as  a  man’s  little  finger,  which  join  to-; 
gether  in  one  head.  The  lower  leaves  are  winged, 
having  two  or  three  pair  of  oblong  lobes  terminated 
by  an  odd  one  ;  the  ftalk  rifes  a  foot  high,  and  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  umbel  of  white  flowers  which  appear 
in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ftriated  feeds  like  thofe 
of  Parfley,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  two  ways,  firft  by  feeds,  and 
afterward  by  flips  from  the  root :  the  former  method- 
I  think  the  more  eligible,  becaufe  the  roots  whiclij 
are  railed  from  feeds,  generally  grow  larger  than  tholes 
railed  by  flips,  and  are  lefs  fubjedt  to  be  fticky.  The 
feeds  fhould  be  lown  the  latter  end  of  March  or  thei 
beginning  of  April,  either  in  broad  caft  or  in drills;! 
the  ground  fhould  be  light  and  moift,  for  in  dry  land' 
the  roots  are  generally  fmall,  unlefs  the  feafbn  proves!! 
very  moift.  If  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will! 
appear  in  five  or  fix  weeks  after  they  are  fown,,  and, . 
when  they  have  put  out  their  leaves  fo  as  to  be  well! 
diftinguifhed  fiom  the  weeds,  the  ground  fhould  be* 
hoed  over  to  deftroy  the  weeds  in  the  fame  manner  as-; 
is  pradtifed  for  Carrots ;  and  where  the  feeds  are  fowni 
in  broad  caft,  the  plants  fhould  be  cut  up,  leaving! 
them  at  the  fame  diftance  as  Carrots.  Thofe  fown  in? 
the  drills  lhould  be  alio  thinned  to  the  diftance  of  four! 

inches',! 


* 
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inches,  and  the  ground  hoed  over  to  deftroy  the 
weeds.  This  fhould  be  repeated  three  times,  as  is 
ufually  done  for  Carrots,  which,  if  well  performed 
in  dry  weather,  will  keep  the  ground  clean  all  the 
firft  part  of  the  fummer,  lo  that  unlefs  there  fhould 
be  much  rain  about  Midfummer,  there  will  befcarce 
any  neceffity  for  farther  cleaning  of  the  plants,  for 
their  leaves  will  fpread,  and  prevent  the  growth  of 
weeds  afterward.  In  autumn,  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  decay,  the  roots  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  and  may  be 
continued  all  the  winter  till  they  begin  to  fihoot  in 
the  fpring,  when  they  will  become  fticky,  as  will 
alfo  any  of  thofe  which  run  up  to  feed  the  firft  fum- 
mer,  fo  that  all  fuch  fiiould  be  pulled  up  and  thrown 

away.  .  ..  V  ■ ...  ; 

The  time  for  propagating  this  plant  by  offsets  is  in 
the  fpring,  before  they  begin  to  fhoot,  at  which  time 
the  old  roots  fhould  be  dug  up,  and  the  fide  roots 
fhould  be  flipped  off,  preferving  an  eye  or  bud  to 
each  ;  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  rows  one  foot  alun- 
der,  and  four  inches  diftant  in  the  rows.  If  the 
ground  is  light,  this  may  be  performed  with  a  dibble, 
but  for  ftiff  land  it  will  be  belt  to  make  a  trench  with 
a  fpade,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  Alparagus,  laying 
the  roots  therein  at  a  proper  diftance.  The  ground 
muff  be  kept  clean  by  hoeing  it  in  the  fame  manner 
as  before  diredted,  and  at  the  feafon  the  roots  will  be 
fit  for  ufe. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Germany.  The  roots  of  this  plant  creep  and 
fpread  very  far  under  ground ;  the  leaft  part  of 
them  will  grow,  fo  that  when  it  is  once  brought  in¬ 
to  a  garden,  it  will  foon  multiply  they  are  thick, 
flefhy,  and  take  like  thofe  of  Eryngo.  The  leaves 
are  divided  into  linear  fegments,  and  their  bafe  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalks,  which  rife  two  feet  high,  and  are 
terminated  by  large  fiat  umbels  of  white  flowers, 
which  appear,  in  July,  but  their  feeds  do  not  ofcen 
ripen  here. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  is  pre- 
ferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  The 
lower  leaves  are  pretty  broad,  trifoliate,  and  of  a 
lucid  green  the  ftalk  rifes  two  feet  high,  and  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  umbel  of  yellow  flowers  in  July ;  the 
leaves  on  the  ftalks  are  doubly  winged,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn,  which  Ihould  be  fown  foon  after 
they  are  ripe. 

MALL  AGE.  See  Apium. 

MIL  AX.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  654.  tab.  421.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  992.  Rough  Bindweed. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants.  'The  male  flowers 
have  a  fix-leaved,  open ,  bell-ftjaped  empalement ;  they 
have  no  petals ,  but  have  fix.  ftamina  terminated  by  oblong 
fummits.  The  female  flowers  have  the  like  empalement , 
but  they  fall  off-,  they  have  no  petals  or  ftamina ,  but  have 
an  oval  germen,  fupporting  three  very  fmall  ftyles ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  oblong  reflexed  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  globular  berry  with  two  cells ,  containing  two  globu¬ 
lar  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  fedtion  of 
Linnteus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  which  have  male  and  female  flowers  fituated 
upon  different  plants,  whofe  male  flowers  have  fix 
ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

:.  Smilax  ( Afpera )  caule  aculeato  aingulato,  fbliis  den- 
tato-aculeatis  cordatis.  Lin.  Sp.  P'lant.  1028.  Smilax 
with  an  angular  prickly  ftalk ,  and  heart-Jhaped,  prickly, 
indented  leaves.  Smilax  afpera,  frudtu  rubente.  C.  B.  P. 
296.  Rough  Bindweed  with  a  red  fruit. 

!.  Smilax  ( Excelfa )  caule  aculeato  angulato,  foliis  cor¬ 
datis  inermibus.  Smilax  with  an  angvdar  prickly  ftalk, 
and  fmooth  heart-Jhaped  leaves.  Smilax  orientalis,  far- 
meptis  aculeatis,  excelfas  arbores  fcandentibus,  foliis 
non  fpinofis.  Tourn.  Cor.  45.  Eaftern  rough  Bindweed, 
with  prickly  runners  climbing  the  talleft  trees,  and  leaves 
not  prickly. 

{.  Smilax  ( Sarfaparilla )  caule  aculeato  angulato,  foliis 
inermibus  retufo-cordatis.  Smilax  with  an  angular 
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prickly  ftalk,  and  ret  ufe ,  heart-Jhaped,  unarmed  leaves . 
Smilax  viticulis  afpcris.  Virginiana,  folio  hederaceo 
leni  Zarza  n  obi  Mima.  Pluk.  Aim.  348.  Virginia  rough 
Bindweed  with  prickly  Vines,  and  a  fmooth  Ivy  leaf,  call¬ 
ed  Zarza . 

4.  Smilax  ( Tamncides )  caule  aculeato  tereti,  foliis  iner¬ 
mibus  cordatis  oblongis  leptemnerviis.  Lin.  Sp. Plant. 
1030.  Smilax  with  a  taper  prickly  ftalk,  and  oblong , 
heart-ftoaped,  unarmed  leaves  zvith  feven  veins.  Smi¬ 
lax  bryonise  nigrm  foliis,  caule  fpinofo,  baccis  nigris. 
Catefb.  Carol.  1.  p.  52.  Rough  Bindweed  with  black 
Brnny  leaves,  a  prickly  ftalk,  ana  black  berries. 

$.  Smilax  [China)  caule  aculeato  teretiufculo,  •  foliis 
inermibus  ovato-cordatis  quinquenerviis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant'.  1029.  Smilax  with  a  taper  prickly  ftalk,  and  oval, 
heart-Jhaped ,  unarmed  leaves,  having  five  veins.  Radix 
China.  C.  B.  P.  496.  China-root. 

6.  Smilax  (Caduca)  caule  fubaculeato  tereti,  foliis  iner¬ 
mibus  cordatis  trinerviis.  Smilax  with  a  taper  ftalk 
having  a  few  fmall  thorns,  and  unarmed  heart-Jhaped 
leaves  with  three  veins. 

7.  Smilax  [Ariftolo chi folia)  caule  aculeato  tereti,  foliis 
inermibus  fagittatis  obtufiufculis  trinerviis.  Smilax  with 
a  prickly  taper  ftalk ,  and  very  blunt,  halbert-pointed, 
unarmed  leaves.  Smilax  afpera  ariftolochiae,  foliis 
longioribus,  ad  bafin  auriculatis.  Houft.  MSS.  Rough 
Bindweed  with  longer  Birthwort  leaves,  eared  at  their 
bafe. 

8.  Smilax  ( Spinofa )  caule  aculeato  tereti,  foliis  ovato- 
lanceolatis  nervis  foliorum  inferne  aculeatis.  Smilax 
with  a  taper  prickly  ftalk,  and  oval  fpear-Jhaped  leaves 
whofe  veins  on  the  under  fide  are  prickly.  Smilax  vitU. 
culis  afperis,  foliis  oblongis,  nervis  foliorum  fpinofis. 
Houft.  MSS.  Rough  Bindweed  with  a  prickly  ftalk,  and 
oblong  leaves  with  prickly  veins. 

9.  Smilax  ( Virginiana )  caule  aculeato  angulato,  foliis 
lanceolatis  inermibus,  acuminatis.  Smilax  with  an  an¬ 
gular  prickly  ftalk,  and  fpear-Jhaped,  acute-pointed,  un¬ 
armed  leaves.  Smilax  viticulis  afperis  Virginiana, 
foliis  anguftis  lasvibus  nullis  auricula  pradita.  Pluk. 
Phyt,  tab.  no.  fig.  4.  Virginian  rough  Bindweed 
with  prickly  veins ,  and  narrow  fmooth  leaves  without 
ears . 

10.  Smilax  ( Canellefolia )  caule  inermi  tereti,  foliis  iner¬ 
mibus  ovatis  trinerviis.  Smilax  with  an  unarnted  taper 
ftalk ,  and  oval  unarmed  leaves  with  three  veins.  Smilax 
Virginiana,  fpinis  innocuis  armata  latis  canellse  foliis, 
radice  arundinacea  craffa  &  carnofa.  Pluk.  Phyt.  1 10. 
fig.  5.  Rough  Bindweed  of  Virginia  armed  with  innocent 
fpines,  a  broad  Cinnamon  leaf,  and  a  thick,  fleftoy.  Reed¬ 
like  root. 

11.  Smilax  (Humilus)  caule  inermi  tereti,  foliis  inermi¬ 
bus  ovato-cordatis  trinerviis,  floribus  corymbofis. 
Smilax  with  a  taper  unarmed  ftalk,  oval,  heart-Jhaped , 
unarmed  leaves ,  and  flowers  in  a  corymbus.  Smilax  hu- 
milis,  non  fpinofa,  foliis  ariftolochiae,  baccis  rubris. 
Catefb.  Car.  1.  p.  47.  Dwarf  rough  Bindweed  without 
fpines,  Birthwort  leaves,  and  red  berries. 

12.  Smilax  ( Hederffolia )  caule  inermi  tereti,  foliis  iner¬ 
mibus,  caulinis  cordatis,  racemis  ovato-oblongis.  Lin. 
-Sp.  Plant.  1031.  Smilax  with  an  unarmed  taper  ftalk , 
unarmed ,  heart-Jhaped  leaves  on  the  ftalks,  and  oval  ob¬ 
long  bunches  of  flowers.  Smilax  claviculata,  hederas 
folia  tota  kevis  eierra  Mariana.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  225. 
fig.  3.  Rough  Bindweed  with  clafpers,  and  an  Ivy  leaf 
totally  fmooth,  from  Maryland. 

13.  Smilax  ( Laurifolia )  caule  inermi  tereti,  foliis  iner¬ 
mibus  lanceolatis.  Smilax  with  a  taper  unarmed  ftalk, 
and  fpear-Jhaped  unarmed  leaves.  Smilax  laevis,  lauri 
folio,  baccis  nigris.  Catefb.  Car.  1.  p.  15.  SmoothBind- 
weed,  with  a  Bay  leaf  and  black  berries. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  under  hedges  and  in 
woods  in  Italy  and  Spain.  The  roots  are  compofed  of 
many  thick  flefhy  fibres,  which  fpread  wide  on  every 
fide,  and  ftrike  deep  in  the  ground,  fro*  which 
come  out  feveral  ftalks  which  are  flender,  angular, 
armed  with  fhort  crooked  fpines,  and  have  clafpers 
on  their  fides,  by  which  they  faften  themfelves  to  any 
neighbouring  plant  for  lupport,  and  rife  five  or  fix 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  ftiff,  heart-fhaped,  and 
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acute-pointed,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad 
at  their  bafe,  where  they  are  eared,  drawing  narrow¬ 
er  to  a  point,  and  about  two  inches  long ;  they  are 
of  a  dark  green,  and  have  five  longitudinal  veins ; 
their  edges  are  fet  with  a  few  fhort  reddifh  fpines. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  (talk  in 
fhort  bunches  •,  they  are  fmall  and  whitifh,  having  no 
petals.  Thofe  on  the  female  plants  are  fucceeded  by 
red  berries  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria.  The  roots 
of  this  are  like  thofe  of  the  former  ;  the  ftalks  are 
four-cornered  and  prickly  ;  thefe  fatten  themfelves  to 
the  trees  near  them  by  their  clafpers,  and  mount  to 
their  tops.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  two  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  and  three  quarters  broad  at  their 
bafe  *,  they  have  no  fpines  on  their  edges,  but  have  five 
veins  running  lengthways.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are 
like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia.  The  roots 
of  this  are  like  thofe  of  the  former  ;  the  ftalks  are  an¬ 
gular  and  prickly  ;  the  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  turn¬ 
ing  backward,  and  unarmed  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall, 
and  come  out  in  long  loofe  bunches  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalks ;  the  berries  are  fmall  and  red. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina.  The 
roots  are  like  the  former ;  the  ftalks  are  taper  and 
prickly ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  four 
inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad  at  their 
bafe,  having  no  fpines,  but  feven  longitudinal  veins  •, 
the  flowers  come  out  in  long  loofe  bunches  from  the 
fide  of  the  ftalks,  and  the  berries  are  black. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain.  The  roots  of  this  are  like  the  former ;  the 
ftalks  are  taper,  very  ftrong,  and  armed  with  fhort 
ftiff  fpines  •,  they  faften  themfelves  by  their  clafpers  to 
the  neighbouring  trees,  and  rife  twenty  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  thick  fubftance,  and  have  no 
fpines ;  they  are  oval,  heart-fhaped,  four  inches  long, 
and  three  and  a  half  broad  at  their  bafe,  ending  in  an 
obtufe  point,  and  have  five  longitudinal  veins.  The 
flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  but  grow  in 
clofe  bunches,  and  the  berries  are  red.  This  is  the  fame 
with  a  plant  which  I  received  from  China  by  the  title 
of  China-root. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain  •,  this  hath  very  ftrong  taper  ftalks,  which  are 
armed  with  a  very  few  fhort  fpines.  The  leaves  are 
thick,  unarmed,  and  heart-fhaped ;  they  are  five 
inches  long,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  broad  at  their 
bafe,  ending  with  an  acute  point.  This  fort  climbs 
on  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  rifes  thirty  feet  high. 
The  flowers  of  this  I  have  not  feen. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain  •,  this  hath  a  thick,  taper,  prickly  ftalk, 
which  climbs  up  the  neighbouring  trees  to  the  height 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The  leaves  are  thick,  ftiff, 
and  unarmed  -,  they  are  feven  inches  long,  and  have 
two  round  ears  at  their  bafe,  where  they  are  three 
inches  and  a  half  broad,  but  the  other  part  of  the 
leaves  are  two  inches  broad  at  their  top,  where  they 
are  rounded  ;  they  have  three  longitudinal  veins,  and 
ftand  on  fhort  foot-ftalks. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ; 
this  hath  flender,  taper,  prickly  ftalks,  which  faften 
themfelves  to  any  neighbouring  fupport  by  their  claf¬ 
pers,  and  rife  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  'four  inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  two  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle  •,  they  have 
no  fpines  on  their  edges,  but  their  midrib  and  veins 
on  their  under  ^lde  are  armed  with  fhort  reddifh 
fpines. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  The 
ftalks  of  this  are  flender,  angular,  and  prickly ;  the 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  ending  in  acute  points ;  they 
are  three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  having 
no  fpines ;  their  bafe  is  a  little  rounded,  but  have 
no  ears. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ;  this  hath 
thick,  flefhy,  creeping  roots.  The  ftalks  are  taper 
and  unarmed  ;  thefe  climb  up  the  neighbouring  trees 
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and  bufhes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  Th 
leaves  are  oval,  and  end  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  fiv 
inches  long  and  three  broad,  and  have  three  lono-itu 
dinal  veins,  but  have  no  fpines. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  thi 
hath  taperunarmed  ftalks  which  rife  three  or  four  fee 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  heart-fhaped,  abou 
three  inches  long,  and  almoft  two  broad,  rounded  a 
their  points,  and  have  three  longitudinal  veins.  Th 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  a 
every  joint,  {landing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  formec 
in  a  round  bunch ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundif] 
red  berries. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  alfc 
in  Maryland.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  ligneous,  taper 
and  unarmed  •,  thefe  have  very  long  clafpers,  by  whicl 
they  faften  to  any  neighbouring  fupport,  and  rift 
twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fome  oval,  anc 
others  are  heart-fhaped  ;  they  are  about  three  inche: 
and  a  half  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  in  oblong 
bunches ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  red  berries. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ;  thiJ 
hath  a  thick,  taper,  unarmed  ftalk,  which  rifes  by 
the  help  of  neighbouring  bufhes  and  trees  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  thick,  fpear-fhaped,  and 
unarmed,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  one, 
inch  and  a  half  broad.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalk  in  round  bunches,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  black  berries. 

Thefe  plants  are  many  of  them  preferved  in  the  garJ 
dens  of  the  curious  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  fome 
of  them  may  lo  be  difpofed  as  to  make  them  ornamen¬ 
tal,  becaufe  thofe  forts  which  grow  naturally  in  North 
America,  and  the  two  firft  forts,  are  fo  hardy  as  to'; 
thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England  ;  and  as  they  retain 
their  verdure  all  the  year,  if  the  plants  are  placed  on1 
the  borders  of  woods  or  groves  in  gardens,  and  their 
branches  properly  fupported,  they  will  fcreen  the  na-< 
kednefs  of  the  ground  under  the  trees  from  fight,  and 
in  winter,  when  their  leaves  are  in  beauty,  they  will 
make  a  pleafing  variety,  when  the  plants  are  properly 
intermixed  with  other  evergreens-,  and  as  fome  of  the 
forts  will  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  they  will  fhutout 
from  view  any  difagreeable  objects. 

Thofe  forts  which  require  a  ftove  to  p rote 61  them  in 
winter  are  little  efteemed,  becaufe  they  require  much  ' 
room ;  and  as  their  flowers  have  no  beauty  to  recom-J 
mend  them,  few  perfons  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  ofj 
preferving  them  for  that  of  theft- leaves,  becaufe  there! 
are  many  other  plants  whofe  leaves  make  a  better  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  the  plants  do  not  require  fo  much  room, 
fo  thefe  plants  are  rather  the  proper  furniture  of  bo¬ 
tanic  gardens  than  thofe  of  pleafure. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally  .grow, 
for  there  are  none  of  thefe  plants  which  produce  ripe 
feeds  here.  Thofe  forts  which  have  been  brought  I 
from  the  north  of  America,  fomerimes  produce  flow- 1 
ers  in  England,  but  the  fummers  here  are  neither  warm 
enough,  nor  of  a  proper  duration  to  ripen  their  feeds, 
fo  that  thefe  are  propagated  by  parting  of  their  roots; 
for  when  the  roots  have  obtained  ftrength,theyfpread 
very  far  in  the  ground,  and  fend  up  ftalks  at  a  diftance 
from  the  old  roots,  whereby  they  may  be  greatly  in- 
creafed  when  the  forts  are  once  obtained.  The  bell 
time  for  tranfplanting  and  parting  of  their  roots  is 
early  in  autumn,  that  the  offsets  or  young  plants  may 
have  time  to  get  good  roots  before  the  froft  comes  on-, 
and  if  after  they  are  planted,  the  cold  fhould  come, 
on  earlier,  or  be  more  fevere  than  ordinary,  if  the 
furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots  is  covered  vgch 
fome  old  tanners  bark  or  mulch  to  keep  the  froft  out 
of  the  ground,  it  will  preferve  them;  but  thefe  roots 
fhould  not  be  parted  oftener  than  every  third  or  fourth -i; 
year,  for  unlefs  the  roots  are  large,  there  will  be  lew  ^ 
ftalks  to  each,  and  therefore  will  make  but  little  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  tender  forts  muft  be  kept  in  pots,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed  of  the  bark-ftove,  in  order  to  have 
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them  ftrong  ■,  for  although  they  will  live  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  warmth  in  winter,  they  will  make  but  little  pro- 
grefs,  and  their  ftalks  will  be  fhort,  their  leaves  fmall, 
and  the  plants  weak,  fo  will  make  but  a  poor  appear¬ 
ance  •,  therefore,  unlefs  they  can  be  allowed  room  in 
the  warm  {love,  and  conftantly  kept  in  the  tan-bed, 
they  will  not  be  worth  preferving. 

All  the  forts  grow  naturally  under  hedges  and  in  woods, 
therefore  they  fhould  be  difpofed  in  a  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  imitate  their  places  of  growth,  and  not  place  them 
in  the  open  fun,  where  they  will  not  thrive  ;  therefore 
the  hardy  kinds  fhould  be  placed  under  the  fhade  of 
trees,  and  the  tender  ones  may  be  placed  between  the 
pots  which  contain  tall  plants,  w.hofe  branches  may 
fcreen  them  from  the  fun.  Such  of  thefe  plants  as  are 
tender  muft  be  frequently  watered  in  hot  weather,  and 
Ihould  then  have  a  large  {hare  of  air  admitted  to  them, 
but  in  winter  they  muft  be  watered  fparingly,  for 
their  roots  are  apt  to  rot  with  too  much  wet. 

When  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  are  obtained  from 
abroad,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  frefli 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
obferving  to  water  the  earth  frequently  to  keep  it 
moifl,  becaufe  the  feeds,  being  hard,  will  not  vege¬ 
tate  without  a  confiderable  fhare  of  moifture  ;  thefe 
generally  remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year  before 
they  grow,  fo  that  if  the  plants  do  not  come  up  the  firft 
fealbn,  the  pots  fliould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  all 
the  fummer,  and  in  winter  the  hardy  forts  fliould  be 
{heltered  from  froft  under  a  common  frame,  and  the 
tender  ones  plunged  into  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove  : 
the  following  fpring  they  muft  be  again  plunged  into 
the  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  the  plants  up  very  foon. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  conftantly 
kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  frequently  watered  in 
warm  weather,  and  toward  the  end  of  May  the  hardy 
forts  fliould  be  inured  to  the  open  air  by  degrees, 
and  in  June  they  may  be  removed  out  of  the  bed,  and 
placed  abroad  in  a  {heltered  fituation,  where  they 
ihould  remain  till  the  froft  comes  on  in  autumn,  when 
they  muft  be  removed  into  flielter.  If  the  pots  are 
plunged  into  an  old  tan-bed  under  a  frame,  where 
they  may  be  protected  from  the  froft,  and  in  mild 
weather  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  they  will  thrive 
much  better  than  with  more  tender  treatment. 

The  tender  forts  fliould  be  plunged  between  the  other 
pots  in  the  bark-bed  of  the  ftove,  where  they  fliould 
remain  all  the  winter.  Thefe  plants  fliould  remain 
untranfplanted  in  the  feed-pots  till  the  following 
fpring,  when  they  fliould  be  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
carefully  feparated,  and  planted  into  pots  filled  with 
frefli  earth ;  and  if  the  hardy  forts  are  plunged  into  a 
very  temperate  hot-bed,  it  will  caufe  them  to  take 
new  root  very  foon,  and  greatly  ftrengthen  the  plants ; 
but  the  tender  forts  fliould  be  plunged  into  a  good 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  to  bring  the  plants  forward, 
that  they  may  get  ftrength  before  winter,  when  they 
imuft  be  treated  in  the  manner  before  direbted. 

The  hardy  forts  fliould  be  kept  in  pots  for  two  or 
three  years  that  they  may  be  {heltered  in  winter,  by 
which  time  they  will  have  ftrength  enough  to  bear  the 
cold  in  the  open  air ;  fo  in  the  fpring  they  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  obferving,  if  the  fpring  fliould 
prove  dry,  to  refrefh  them  now  and  then  with  water, 
as  alfo  to  lay  fome  mulch  about  them  to  prevent  the 
earth  from  drying  ;  and  while  the  plants  are  young, 
if  fome  mulch  is  laid  about  their  roots  in  winter,  it 
will  be  a  fure  method  to  preferve  them. 
3MYRNIUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  315.  tab.  168. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  363.  Alexanders,  or  Alifanders  •,  in 
French,  Matron. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  an  umbellated  flower ;  the  principal  umbel  is  une¬ 
qual \  the  fmall  ones  are  ereEl  •,  they  have  no  involucrum , 
and  the  empalement  of  the  flowers  are  fcarce  difcernible. 
’The  flowers  have  five  fpear-fhaped  petals  which  are  a 
little  inflexed,  and  five  ftamina  the  length  of  the  petals , 
terminated  by  fingle  fummits.  The  germen  is  fituated  un¬ 
der  the  flower ,  fupporting  two  fiyles  crowned  by  headed 
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ftigmds.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  almoft  glo¬ 
bular  fruit  which  is  freaked  and  fplits  in  two ,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  moon-fhaped  feed ,  convex  on  one  fide,  marked 
with  three  ftreaks ,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  febtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Smyrnium  ( Olufatrum )  foliis  caulinis  ternatis  petio- 
latis  ferratis,  Hort.  Cliff:  105.  Smyrnium  with  trifoli¬ 
ate  leaves  on  the  ftalks ,  which  are  fawed  and  have  foot - 
ftalks.  Hippofelinum  Theophrafti  five  fmyrnium  Di- 
olcoridis.  C.B.P.  154'  Common  Alexanders,  or  Alifanders. 

2.  Smyrnium  {Rotundif olium)  foliis  caulinis  orbiculatis 
integerrimis  amplexicaulibus.  Smyrnium  with  orbicular 
leaves  on  the  ftalks  which  embrace  them.  Smyrnium  pe- 
regrinum  rotundo  folio.  C.  B.  P.  152.  Foreign  Alex¬ 
anders  with  a  round  entire  leaf. 

3.  Smyrnium  ( Perfoliatum )  foliis  caulinis  fimplicibus 
amplexicaulibus.  Lin.  Sp.  37b.  Alexanders  with  fim- 
pie  leaves  which  embrace  the  ftalks.  Smyrnium  pere- 
grinum  folio  oblongo.  C.  B.  P.  1 54.  Foreign  Alexan¬ 
ders  with  an  oblong  leaf. 

4.  Smyrnium  ( Creticum )  foliis  caulinis  ternatis  ferratis, 
fummis  oppofitis  feflilibus,  Alexanders  with  lower  leaves 
by  threes  which  are  fawed ,  and  thofe  at  the  top  by  pairs 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Smyrnium  Creticum  paludapi 
folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  22.  Cretan ^Alexanders  with  a  Small- 
age  leaf. 

5.  Smyrnium  (Integerrimum )  foliis  caulinis  duplicato 
ternatis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  263.  Alexanders 
with  double  trifoliate  leaves  on  the  ftalks,  which  are  entire . 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  rocks  by  the 
fea-lhore  in  Wales,  the  North  of  England,  and  in 
Scotland.  It  is  alfo  found  growing  wild  in  many  places 
near  London,  but  here  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  thrown  out  of  gardens ;  for  as  it  was  formerly 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  table,  fo  the  feeds  may 
have  been  lcattered,  which  will  grow  wherever  they 
alight. 

The  lower  leaves  of  this  plant  refemble  thofe  of 
Smallage,  but  they  are  much  larger ;  the  lobes  are 
rounder,  and  are  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  ftalks 
rife  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  which  are  furrowed* 
and  branch  into  many  divifions ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  trifoliate  leaves  of  the  fame  fnape  and  form  with 
the  lower,  but  are  fmaller.  The  branches  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  large  umbels  of  white  flowers,  which  appear 
in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  roundifh  fruit, 
containing  two  moon-fhaped  feeds  which  ripen  in  Au- 
guft,  and  then  the  plant  decays.  The  whole  plane 
has  a  ftrong  warm  tafte. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Crete; 
the  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  are  decompounded  of 
fmall  leaves,  which  divide  by  threes ;  their  lobes  are 
oval  and  indented  on  their  edges ;  the  ftalk  is  fmooth, 
hollow,  and  rifes  three  feet  high,  dividing  toward  the 
top  into  two  or  three  branches ;  at  each  joint  is  placed 
one  large  orbicular  leaf,  whofe  bafe  embraces  the 
ftalk  ;  thefe  are  of  a  yellow  green  colour,  and  their< 
edges  are  entire  ;  the  branches  are  terminated  by 
fmall  umbels  of  yellowhh  flowers,  whofe  fmaller  um¬ 
bels  or  rays  are  of  unequal  lengths.  The  feeds  are 
black  and  ftiaped  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are 
fmaller. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  the  lower 
leaves  of  this  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former,  but 
are  compofed  of  feveral  winged  divifions.  The  ftalk 
does  not  rife  fo  high  as  that  of  the  laft  mentioned,  but 
is  angular  and  not  fo  hollow  •,  the  leaves  upon  the 
ftalks  are  much  larger  they  are  of  the  heart-lhaped 
oval  kind,  and  are  indented  on  their  edges,  and  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe ;  their  colour  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  the  former,  but  they  are  of  a  thinner 
texture.  The  umbels  of  flowers  are  fmaller,  as  are 
alfo  the  feeds. 

Thefe  two  forts  have  been  frequently  blended  toge¬ 
ther  by  botanifts,  who  have  fuppofed  they  were  but 
one  fpecies ;  but  I  have  cultivated  both  many  years, 
and  have  not  found  either  of  them  alter. 
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The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  *,  the  lower 
leaves  of  this  are  imaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft  lort, 
and  are  more  like  thofe  of  Smallage  the  {talk  rifes 
higher,  and  grows  more  ereift  than  thofe  of  the  firft  •, 
the  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  are  large,  and 
fawed  on  their  edges  •,  they  ftand  by  threes  round 
the  ftalk  at  the  joints ;  their  bafe  fetclofe,  having  no 
foot-ftalks ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  and  branches 
are  garnflhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame  form,  which 
ftafid  by  pairs.  I  he  umbels  of  flowers  are  much 
fmaller,  and  the  feeds  are  lefs. 

Thefe  forts  are  molt  of  them  biennial,  perifhing  after 
their  feeds  are  ripe ;  they  flower  in  June,  and  their 
feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  firft  of  thefe  forts  is  that  ordered  by  the  college 
for  medicinal  ufe,  but  is  feldom  now  piefcribed;  and 
at  prefent  is  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens,  though 
formerly  it  was  greatly  ufed  in  the  kitchen,  before 
Celery  was  lo  much  cultivated,  which  hath  taken 
place  of  Alexanders,  and  entirely  fupplanted  it.  The 
other  forts  are  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  vari¬ 
ety,  but  may  either  of  them  be  cultivated  for  the  ufe 
of  the  kitchen.  The  fecond  fort  is  much  preferable 
to  the  firft  for  blanching,  as  I  have  tried,  and  will  be 
tenderer,  and  not  quite  fo  ftrong. 

All  thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their 
feeds  upon  an  open  fpot  of  ground  in  Auguft,  as  foon 
as  they  are  ripe ;  for  if  they  are  preferved  till  fpring, 
they  often  mifcarry,  or  at  leaft  do  not  come  up  until 
the  fecond  year  •,  whereas  thofe  fown  in  autumn  rarely 
fail  of  coming  up  in  the  fpring,  and  will  make  much 
ftronger  plants  than  the  other. 

The  common  fort,  when  cultivated  for  the  table, 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  following  manner  : 

In  the  fpring  the  plants  fhould  be  hoed  out,  fo  as  to 
leave  them  ten  inches  or  a  foot  apart  each  way  ;  and, 
during  the  following  fummer,  they  muft  be  conftantly 
cleared  from  weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  grow 
amongft  them,  will  draw  them  up  {lender,  and  render 
them  good  for  little.  In  February  following  the  plants 
will  {hoot  up  again  vigoroufly,  at  which  time  the  earth 
muft  be  drawn  up  to  each  plant,  to  blanch  them,  and 
in  three  weeks  after  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  when 
they  may  be  dug  up,  and  the  white  part  preferved, 
which  may  be  ftewed  and  eaten  as  Celery. 

SNA  P-D  R  A  G  O  N.  See  Antirrhinum. 

SNEEZWORT.  See  Achillea. 

SNOW  is  defined  to  be  a  meteor  formed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  region  of  the  air,  of  vapour  raifed  by  the  abtion  of 
the  fun,  or  fubterraneous  fire  there  congealed,  its 
parts  conftipated,  its  fpecific  gravity  increafed,  and 
thus  returned  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  little  villi  or 
flakes. 

The  Snow  we  receive  may  properly  enough  be  af- 
cribed  to  the  coldnefs  of  the  atmofphere  through 
which  it  falls  •,  when  the  atmofphere  is  warm  enough 
to  diflolve  the  Snow  before  it  arrives  at  us,  we  call  it 
rain  •,  if  it  preferves  itfelf  undiflolved,  we  call  it  Snow. 
Snow  is  very  ufeful  •,  it  frudlifies  the  ground  ;  it 
guards  Corn,  or  other  vegetables  from  the  intenfer 
cold  of  the  air,  efpecially  the  cold  piercing  winds. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  abound  withfalific  and  fertile  parti¬ 
cles,  as  much  or  more  than  rain  ;  however,  it  is  ac¬ 
counted  more  ponderous,  and  by  that  means  finks 
deeper  into  the  ground  than  rain  does,  and  therefore 
is  in  fome  cafes  of  more  benefit  to  planting ;  for 
which  reafion,  fome  lay  heaps  of  Snow  round  the  feet 
of  their  foreft-trees,  efpecially  in  hot  burning  lands. 
Monf.  le  Clerc  fays,  that  fome  parts  of  a  cloud  which 
fhould  turn  to  rain,  are  fometimes  prevented  by 
the  cold,  and  formed  into  a  confidence  which  we  call 
Snow,  which  appears  to  be  formed  from  watery  par¬ 
ticles,  from  hence,  that  when  it  diflolves,  it  turns  into 
water ;  fo  that  we  may  eafily  conceive  Snow  to  be 
made  of  watery  particles,  hardened  by  cold  and  ga¬ 
thered  into  flakes,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  large 
interftices  between  one  another ;  which  Snow  is  not 
tranfparent,  as  the  water,  becaufe  the  more  rigid 
particles,  being  huddled  together  by  chance,  do  not 


leave  ftrait  pores  between  one  another,  and  fo  kee 
out  the  matter  of  light; 

But  when  it  happens,  that  the  region  of  the  air  undi 
the  cloud  is  very  cold,  the  drops  of  rain  are  congeale 
as  they  fall,  and  come  down  in  lumps,  which  ai 
called  hail ;  and  thefe  lumps  are  greater  or  lefs,  ai 
cording  to  the  bignefs  of  the  rain  drops  of  which  the 
are  formed,  and  thefe  lumps  of  hail  the  alfo  varioufl 
figured. 

Dr.  Grew,  in  a  difcourfe  of  the  nature  bf  Snow  ot 
ferves,  that  many  parts  thereof  are  of  a  regular  figure 
for  the  moft  part,  being,  as  it  were,  fo  ffi&ny  littl 
rowels  or  ftars,  of  perfect  tranfparent  ice  ;  uoon  eac 
of  which  points  are  fet  other  collateral  points,  it  th 
fame  angles  as  the  main  pojnts  themfelves ;  amoho-i 
thefe  are  divers  other  irregular,  which  are  chief, 
broken  points  and  fragments  of  the  regular  ones! 
others  alfo,  by  various  winds,  feem  to  have  been  thaw! 
ed,  and  frozen  again  into  irregular  clufters,  fo  that 
it  leems  as  if  the  whole  body  of  Snow  were  one  entirJ 
mafs  of  icicles  irregularly  figured  ;  that  is,  a  cloud 
of  vapours  being  gathered  into  drops,  the  laid  drop- 
do  forthwith  defcend,  and  in  their  defeent  meeting 
with  a  freezingair  as  they  pals  through  a  colder  region! 
each  drop  is  immediately  frozen  into  an  icicle,  {hoot 
ing  itfelf  forth  into  feveral  points ;  but  ftill  continuing 
to  defcend,  and  meeting  with  fome  intermitting  gale.! 
of  warmer  air,  or  by  their  being  continually  wafted 
to  and  fro,  touching  upon  one  another,  fome  are  d 
little  thawed,  blunted,  and  again  frozen  into  clufters.l 
or  entangled,  fo  as  to  fall  again  into  what  we  call 
flakes  •,  although  Snow  is  firm  ice,  and  the  lightnefsf 
of  it  is  owing  to  the  excefs  of  its  furface,  in  compa-f 
rifon  to  the  matter  contained  in  it ;  as  gold  itfelf  may' 
be  extended  in  furface,  till  it  will  ride  upon  the  Icaftf 
breath  of  air. 

SNOWDROP.  SeeGALANTHus. 

SOIL.  See  Earth. 

SOLANOIDES.  See  Pierce  Al 
SOLANUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  14$.  tab.  62.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  224.  [fo  called  of  folari,  Lat.  to  comfort, 
becaufe  this  plant  fweetens  the  humours.]  Night-; 
fhade  ;  in  French,  Morelle. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  of  one  leaf  \ 
cut  half  through  into  five  acute  fegments.  The  flower) 
has  one  wheel-fhaped  petals  having  a  very  floort  tube ; . 
the  brim  is  large ,  fpreading ,  and  five-pointed.  It  has  five] 
fmall  awl-Jhaped  ftamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  fumm{ts\ 
which  ftand  together ,  and  a  roundifh  ger men  fupporting  a] 
J lender  ftyle  longer  than  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe i 
ftigma.  The  ger  men  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  berry\ 
with  two  cells ,  having  a  convex  flefhy  receptacle ,  and  j 
filled  with  roundifij  compreffed  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedionofi 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whole  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Solanum  ( Nigrum )  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis 


1. 


ovatis 


decemangularibus  umbellis 


nutantibus.  Lin. ! 


Sp.  266.  Nightfhade  with  an  herbaceous  unarmed  ft  alky 
having  ten  angles  and  nodding  umbels.  Solanum  offici- 
narum,  acinis  nigricantibus.  C.  B.  P.  166,  Common 
Nightfhade  of  the  J, hops  with  a  black  fruit. 

2.  Solanum  ( Villofum )  caule  inermi  herbaceo  ramis  te- 
retibus  foliis  angulatis,  umbellis  nutantibus.  Night-  5 
fioade  with  a  woolly ,  herbaceous ,  unarmed  ft  alky  oval  in¬ 
dented  leaves  which  are  taper ,  and  nodding  umbels.  So¬ 
lanum  officinarum,  acinis  puniceis.  C.  B.  P.  166*.  I 
Nightfhade  with  red  fruit. 

3.  Solanum  ( Luteum )  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis  , 
ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis  tomentofis,  umbellis  nu- , 
tantibus.  Nightfhade  with  an  herbaceous  unarmed  ftalk ,  | 
oval ,  fpear-Jhaped,  acute-pointedy  indented ,  woolly  leaves ,  ^ 
and  nodding  umbels.  Solanum  officinarum,  acinis  luteis. 
C.  B.  P.  166.  Nightfhade  with  yellow  berries. 

4.  Solanum  ( Rubrum )  caule  inermi  herbaceo  glabro, 
foliis  oblongo-ovatis  acuminatis  dentatis  glabris,  urn-  ■ 
bellis  nutantibus.  Nightfhade  with  an  herbaceous ,  un- 
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anned,  {moth  fialk ,  oblong ,  oval,  acute-pointed,  indented 
leaves,  and  nodding  umbels.  Solanum  Americanum, 
vuTsari  fimile,  acinis  rubris.  Rand.  American  Night - 
foade  like  the  common  fort ,  with  red  berries. 

Solanum  ( Americanum )  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  folns 
ovatis  acuminatis  glabris,  umbellis  eredtis.  Nightjhade 
with  an  herbaceous  unarmed  {talk,  oval ,  acute-pointed , 
fmooth  leaves ,  W  umbels.  Solanum  America- 
'  um  vulgari  fimile,  flore  parvo  purpurafcente,  acinis 
nigricantibus  minioribus.  Rand.  American  Nightjhade 
like  the  common  fort ,  with  a  J mall  purplifh  flower ,  and 
black  berries, 

Solanum  ( Scabrum )  caule  herbaceo  fubaculeato,  to¬ 
pis  ovatis  obtufis  integerrimis,  petiolis  longiffimis, 
umbellis  nutantibus.  Nightjhade  with  an  herbaceous 
(talk  a  little  prickly ,  oval ,  obtufe ,  leaves  on  very 

Ion  foot-fialks ,  W  umbels.  Solanum  nigrum 

vulgari  fimile,  caulibus  exafperatis.  Hort.  Ekh.  368. 
Black  Nightjhade  like  the  common  fort,  with  rough 

^Solanum  ( Guineenfe )  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis 
oblongo-ovatis  acuminatis  glabris  fubdentatis,  umbel¬ 
lis  nutantibus.  Nightjhade  with  an  herbaceous ,  angular , 
ftalk,  oblong ,  oval,  acute-pointed ,  fmooth  leaves 
a  little  indented ,  W  nodding  umbels.  Solanum  Gui¬ 
neenfe,  frudtu  magno  inftar  cerafi  nigerrimo  umbella- 
to.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  68.  Nightjhade  from  Guinea , 
with  a  large  fruit  like  black  Cherries , 

Solanum  ( Dulcamara )  caule  inermi  frutefcente  flex- 
uofo,  foliis  fuperioribus  haftatis,  racemis  cymofis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  60.  Nigh tf jade  with  a  Jhrubby ,  «»- 

{talk ,  fpear-Jhaped ,  W  bunches  of 

■Rowers  at  the  top  of  the  fialk.  Solanum  fcandens,  feu 
dulcamara.  C.  B.  P.  166.  Perennial  climbing  Night¬ 
fhade ,  commonly  called  Bitter-fweet.  . 

Solanum  (. Pfeudocapficum )  caule  inermi  fruticofo,  fo¬ 
liis  lanceolatis  repandis,  umbellis  leffilibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  184.  Nightjhade  with  a  Jhrubby  unarmed  fialk, 
fpear-Jhaped  leaves  turning  inward,  and  the  umbels  fitting 
clofe  to  the  fialks .  Solanum  fruticofum  bacciferum. 
C.  B.  P.  167.  Shrubby  berry-bearing  Nightjhade , 

smonly  called  Amomum  Plinii.  . 

3.  Solanum  ( Igneum )  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  fo¬ 
liis  lanceolatis  angulofo-dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  61. 
Nightjhade  with  a  Jhrubby  prickly  fialk,  and  fpear-Jhaped 
leaves  which  are  angularly  indented.  Solanum  fpiniferum 
frutefcens,  fpinis  igneis,  Americanum.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
tab.  225.  fig-  5-  Shrubby  and  thorny  American  Night- 
Jhade ,  with  fire-coloured  thorns. 

j  Solanum  ( Tomentofmn )  caule  aculeato  fruticoio,  fo¬ 
liis  ovatis  dentato-angulatis  utrinque  tomentofis,  pe¬ 
dunculis  fpinofis.  Nightjhade  with  a  fiorubby  prickly 
fialk,  oval ,  angular,  indented  leaves,  woolly  on  every 
fide,  and  prickly  foot-fialks  to  the  flowers.  Sola¬ 
num  fpinofum,  maxime  tomentofum.  Bocc.  Rar. 
Plant.  Thorny  Nightjhade,  very  much  covered  with  a 

wool  or  down.  . 

Solanum  {Sodomaum)  •  caule  aculeato  fruticoio,  fo¬ 
liis  pinnato-laciniatis  obtufis  utrinque  aculeatis.  Night¬ 
jhade  with  a  Jhrubby  prickly  fialk,  wing-pointed  leaves 
which  are  ohtufe,  and  have  fpines  on  both  fides.  Sola¬ 
num  pomiferum  frutefcens  Africanum  fpinofum  ni¬ 
gricans,  flore  boraginis,  foliis  profunde  laciniatis.  H. 
L.  Shrubby  African  Apple-bearing  Nightfhade  with  black 
thorns,  a  flower  like  Borage,  and  deeply  jagged  leaves , 

commonly  called  Pomum  Amor  is.  _  .. 

13.  Solanum  ( lndicum )  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  folns 
cuneiformibus  angulatis  fubvillofis.  Nightjhade  with  a 
fiorubby  prickly  fialk,  angular,  indented,  wpolly  leaves , 
and  the  flowers  in  long  bunches  at  the  wings  of  the  fialk. 
Solanum  lndicum  fpinofum  boraginis  flore.  Icon.  Ro¬ 
bert.  H.  R.  Par.  Prickly  Indian  Nightfioade  with  a 
flower  like  Borage. 

.14.  Solanum  {Acanthi folium)  caule  aculeato  herbaceo, 
foliis  finuatis  utrinque  aculeatis,  umbellis  eredtis,  ca- 
lycibus  echinatis.  Nightfioade  with  a  prickly  herbaceous 
fialk,  finuated  leaves  armed  with  fpines  on  both  fides,  up¬ 
right  umbels,  and  very  prickly  empalements. .  Solanum 
Americanum  fpinofum  herbaceum,  acanthi  folio,  floie 
amplo  cceruleo.  Houff,  MSS.  Prickly,  herbaceous ,  Ame- 
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rican  Nightjhade,  with  a  Bear' s-breech  leaf  and  a  large 
blue  flower. 

15.  Solanum  ( Anguftifolium )  caule  aculeato  fruticofo, 
foliis  pinnato-laciniatis  tomentofis,  utrinque  aculeatis, 
pedunculis  axillaribus  bifloris.  Nightfioade  with  a  prickly 
Jhrubby  fialk,  wing-cut  leaves  which  are  woolly,  and 
prickly  on  both  fides,  and  foot-fialks  with  two  flowers  at 
the  wings  of  the  fialks.  Solanum  Americanum  fpino- 
fiffimum  herbaceum,  angurim  folio,  flore  luteo.  Houff. 
Themoft  prickly  American  Nightjhade ,  with  a  IVater  Me¬ 
lon  leaf  and  a  yellow  flower. 

16.  Solanum  ( jjuercifolium )  caule  aculeato  fruticofo, 
foliis  oblongis  finuato-pinnatis,  aculeatis,  umbellis 
feffilibus.  Nightjhade  with  a  prickly  Jhrubby  fialk,  oblong , 
wihg-finuated ,  prickly  leaves,  and  umbels  fitting  clofe  to  the 
fialks.  Solanum  Americanum  frutefcens,  &  fpino¬ 
fum,  quercus  folio,  baccis  rubris.  Houff.  MSS. 
Shrubby,  prickly,  American  Nightfioade,  with  an  Oak  leaf 
and  red  berries. 

17.  Solanum  ( Jamaicenfe )  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  fo-  . 
liis  ovatis  tomentofis,.  angulofo-finuatis  fubaculatis, 
umbellis  feffilibus.  Nightfhade  with  a  prickly  Jhrubby  fialk, 
oval,  woolly,  angular,  finuated  leaves  a  little  prickly,  and 
umbels  fitting  clofe  to  the  fialks.  Solanum  Americanum 
bacciferum,  caule  &  foliis  tomentofis  incanis  fpino¬ 
fis,  flore  luteo  frudtu  croceO.  Sloan.  Cat.  108.  Berry¬ 
bearing  American  Nightjhade  with  hoary  fialks  and  leaves, 
a  yellow  flower,  and  Saffron-coloured  fruit. 

18.  Solanum  {Fruticofum)  caule  aculeato  fruticofo, 
foliis  lanceolatis  fubdentatis  glabris,  racemis  longio- 
ribus  axillaribus.  Nightjhade  with  a  prickly  fiorubby  fialk, 
fmooth  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  a  little  indented,  and  longer 
bunches  of  flowers  from  the  wings  of  the  fialk.  Sola¬ 
num  Americanum  fruticofum  bacciferum  fpinofum, 
flore  caeruleo.  Sloan.Cat.  108.  Shrubby,  berry -bearing, 
American  Nightjhade  with  a  blue  flower. 

ip.  Solanum  {Scandens)  caule  inermi  frutefcente  flexu- 
ofo,  foliis  ovatis  fubtus  tomentofis,  floribus  folitaris 
alaribus.  Nightfioade  with  a  Jhrubby,  bending,  unarmed 
fialk,  oval  leaves  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide, 
and  flowers  growing  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  fialk. 
Solanum  Americanum,  fcandens  &  frutefcens,  flore 
magno  cmruleo,  frudtu  rubro.  Houff.  MSS.  Shrubby, 
climbing ,  American  Nightfioade,  with  a  large  blue  flower 
and  a  red  fruit. 

20.  Sglanum  {Laurifolium)  caule  inermi  fruticofo,  foliis 
ovato-acuminatis  integerrimis,  fubtus  tomentofis,  um¬ 
bellis  eredtis  alaribus  &  terminalibus.  Nightjhade  with 
a  Jhrubby  unarmed  fialk,  oval,- acuteJpointed,  entire  leaves, 
which  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  erett  umbels 
from  the  wings  and  the  top  of  the  branches.  Solanum 
Americanum  frutefcens,  non  fpinofum,  lauri  folio, 
flore  racemofo  caeruleo.  Houff.  MSS.  Smooth,  fiorubby, 
American  Nightfioade  with  a  Bay  leaf,  and  blue  flowers 
growing  in  clufters. 

21.  Solanum  {Carolinienfe)  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  fo¬ 
liis  ovatis  finuato-dentatis  fubtus  tomentofis,  aculeis 
utrinque  redtis,  umbellis  feffilibus  terminalibus. 
Nightjhade  with  a  prickly  Jhrubby  fialk,  oval,  finuated, 
indented  leaves  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide ,  the 
fpines  every  way  ftrait,  and  umbels  fitting  clofe  at  the  end, 
of  the  branches.  Solanum  Americanum  frutefcens  & 
fpinofum,  foliis  infra  tomentofis,  flore  magno  caeru¬ 
leo.  Houff.  MSS.  Shrubby  and  prickly  American  Night¬ 
jhade,  with  leaves  which  are  hoary  underneath ,  and  a  large 

blue  flower.  ■  .  . 

22.  Solanum  ( Verbafcifolium )  caule  inermi  ^ruticoio, 
foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  integerrimis  fubtus  tomentofis, 
umbellis  eredtis  pedunculis  longiffimis.  Nightjhade 
with  a  fiorubby  unarmed  fialk,  oval,  fpear-Jhaped,  entire 
leaves  which  are  woolly,  on  their  under  fide,  and  ere  A  um¬ 
bels  having-very  long  foot-fialks.  Solanum  Americanum 
arborefeens,  verbafei  rolio,  frudtu  flavaicente  majoii. 
Plum.  Cat.  4.  Tree-like  American  Nightjhade  with  a 
Mullein  leaf,  and  a  larger  yellow  fruit. 

23.  Solanum  ( Bonarienfe)  caule  frutefcente  fubinermi, 
foliis  cuneiformibus  finuato  repandis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
185.  Nightjhade  with  a  fiorubby  almoft  unarmed  fialk, 
and  wedge-Jhaped  leaves  which  are  finuated  and  turn 
backward.  Solanum  Bonarienfe  arborefeens,  papas 
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floribus.  H6rt.  Elth.  364.  free-like  NightJIjo.de  of  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres ,  with  flowers  like  the  Potatoe. 

24.  Solanum  ( Bahamenfe )  caule  frutefcente  inermi,  fo- 
liis  lanceolatis  finuato-dentatis  glabris,  umbellis  erec- 
tis.  Nightfljade  with  a  fhrubby  unarmed  ftalk,  fpcar-Jhap- 
ed,  finuated ,  indented ,  fmooth  leaves ,.  and  ere  A  umbels. 
Solanum  Bahamenie  arborefcens,  folio  linuato.  Hort. 
Ekh.  363.  Tree- like  NightJJoade  from  the  Bahama  IJlands , 
with  a  finuated  leaf. 

25.  Solanum  ( Sempervirens )  caule  inermi  fruticofo,  fo¬ 
lds  integerrimis,  pedunculis  lateralibus  filiformibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  185.  Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby  un¬ 
armed  Jtalk ,  oval  entire  leaves ,  and  thread-like  foot-ftalks 
to  the  flowers ,  proceeding  from  the  fide  of  the  branches. 
Solanum  lignofum  Africanum  fempervirens,  laurinis 
foliis.  H.  Amd.  2.  p.  19 1.  Woody,  evergreen ,  African 
Nightfhade ,  with  Bay  leaves. 

26.  Solanum  ( Africanum )  caule  inermi  frutefcente  flex- 
uofo,  foliis  ovatis  fubdentatis  craflis.  Nightfhade  with 
a  fhrubby ,  flexible ,  unarmed  flalk ,  and  oval  thick  leaves 
fomewhat  indented.  Solanum  dulcamarum  Africanum, 
foliis  craflis  hirfutis.  Hort.  Elth.  365.  Climbing  African 
Nightfhade  with  hairy  thick  leaves. 

27.  Solanum  ( Umbellatum )  caule  frutefcente  inermi,  fo¬ 
liis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  fubtus  pilofis,  umbellis 
erettis  terminalibus.  Nightfhade  with  a  florubby  unarm¬ 
ed  flalk ,  fpear-fhaped  entire  leaves  which  are  hairy  on 
their  under  fide ,  and  ere  hi  umbels  terminating  the  branches. 
Solanum  Americanum  frutefcens  non  fpinofum,  fo¬ 
liis  oblongis  fubtus  incanis,  floribus  umbellatis. 
Houft.  American  fhrubby  Nightfhade  without  thorns , 
oblong  leaves  hoary  on  their  under  fides ,  and  flowers  in 
umbels. 

28.  Solanum  ( Racemofum )  caule  inermi  fruticofo,  foliis 
ovato  integerrimis,  fubtus  tomentofis,  umbellis  erec- 
tis  terminalibus,  calycibus  obtufis  lanuginofis.  Night¬ 
fhade  with  a  fhrubby  unarmed  flalk ,  oval  entire  leaves 
which  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide ,  erebl  umbels  termi¬ 
nating  the  branches ,  and  downy  obtufe  empalements.  So¬ 
lanum  Americanum  fruticofum  glabrum,  foliis  fub- 
rotundis  fubtus  incanis,  floribus  racemofis.  Houft. 
MSS .  Smooth ,  fhrubby ,  American  Nightfhade  with  round- 
ifh  leaves  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide ,  and  branch¬ 
ing  flowers. 

29.  Solanum  (fTrilobatum )  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  fo¬ 
liis  cuneiformibus  fubtrilobis  glabris  obtufis  inermi- 
bus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  270.  Nightfhade  with  a  prickly 
fhrubby  flalk ,  leaves  with  finuated  indentures ,  bunches  of 
flowers  on  the  fide  of  the  branches ,  and  the  fpines  every 
where  recurved.  Solanum  fpinofum,  Jamaicenfe  gla¬ 
brum,  foliis  parvis  minus  profunde  laciniatis.  Pluk. 
Phyt.  316.  fig.  5.  Prickly  Jamaica  Nightfhade,  whofe 
fmall  leaves  are  lefs  deeply  cut. 

30.  Solanum  ( Virginianum )  caule  aculeato  herbaceo, 
foliis  pinnatifidis  utrinque  aculeatis,  laciniis  finuatis 
obtufis,  calycibus  aculeatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  267. 
Nightfhade  with  a  prickly  herbaceous  flalk ,  wing-pointed 
leaves  which  are  armed  with  fpines  on  both  fides ,  and 
prickly  empalements.  Solanum  annuum  nigricans  Vir¬ 
ginianum  fpinofifiimum  late  fe  fpargens,  flore  caeru- 
leo  glabrum.  Pluk.  Phyt.  62.  fig.  3.  Black ,  annual, 
Virginia  Nightfhade  which  is  the  mofl  prickly ,  having  a 
blue  fnooth  flower. 

31.  Solanum  ( Mammofum )  caule  aculeato  herbaceo,  fo¬ 
liis  cordatis  quinquelobis,  utrinque  villofis  aculeatis. 
Vir.  Cliff.  1 5.  Nightfhade  with  a  prickly  herbaceous  flalk , 
and  heart-fhaped  leaves  with  five  lobes ,  which  are  hairy 
and  prickly  on  both  fides.  Solanum  Barbadenle  fpino¬ 
fum  annuum,  frudtu  aureo  rotundiore  pyri  parvi  in- 
verfo  forma  &  magnitudine.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  225. 
fig.  1.  Annual ,  prickly ,  Barbadoes  Nightfhade ,  with  a 
rounder  golden  fruit  of  the  form  and  fize  of  a  fmall  Pear 
inverted ,  commonly  called  Bachelor's  Pear. 

32.  Solanum  ( Schiru-fchuna )  caule  aculeato,  foliis  pin- 
nato-finuatis,  frudlu  racemofo.  Nightfhade  with  a 
prickly  ft alky  finuated  wing-like  leaves ,  and  fruit  growing 
in  a  long  bunch. 

The  firft:  fort  is  now  very  common  upon  dunghills, 
and  on  rich  cultivated  foils  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  vwhere  it  often  becomes  a  very  troublefome 
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V/eed.  This  is  the  fort  which  the  College  of  PL 
cians  have  directed  to  be  uied  in  medicine,  uni  f 
the  title  of  Solanum  hortenfe  :  and  although  it  is  n  i 
become  a  very  troublefome  weed  in  many  o-ardt 
near  London,  yet  it  is  not  a  native  of  this  count 
but  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  brought  originally  fix 
America,  from  whence  the  greater  part  of  the  fpec 
of  this  genus  have  been  introduced  into  Europe. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  which  are  found  gro 
ing  naturally  in  England.  The  moft  common  fort 
an  upright  branching  plant  with  oval,  acute-pointe 
fmooth  leaves,  and  blackberries.  The  other  is  ale 
branching  plant  with  indented  leaves,  and  areeni 
yellow  berries;  but  whether  thefe  are  only  varieties 
diftinft  fpecies  I  cannot  fay,  though  I  have  fown  the 
feeds  feparately,  and  have  found  them  keep  their  di 
ference  one  year,  but  do  not  know  if  they  will  corn 
nue  it  always. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  an  eredt  branching  ftal 
three  feet  high;  the  leaves  are  oval,  angular,  inden 
ed,  and  fmooth  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  rounc 
ilh  bunches  in  form  of  umbels  ;  they  are  white,  ha\ 
ing  five  ftar-pointed  petals  which  fpread  open  and  ai 
reflexed  ;  in  the  center  are  five  ftamina,  which  ai 
terminated  by  oblong  yellow  fummits  ftanding  clol 
together  ;  after  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  germen  fwe 
to  round  pulpy  berries  of  a  yellow  colour,  havin  1 
nodding  umbels  on  the  fide  of  the  branches;  th; 
flowers  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  aui 
tumn.  I  have  feveral  times  received  the  feeds  of  thi 
fort  from  Barbadoes,  where  it  is  fuppofed  to  grok 
naturally. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  hairy  branching  ftalks  tw< 
feet  and  a  half  high  ;  the  leaves  are  woolly,  ova 
fpear-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  and  indented  on  thef 
edges  ;  the  flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort 
and  the  berries  are  of  the  fame  fize  and  fhape,  but  an 
of  a  red  colour ;  this  flowers  and  ripens  its  berries  a 
the  fame  time  with  the  former.  The  feeds  of  thi 
came  from  America.  The  feeds  of  the  fourth  for 
came  from  the  Weft-Indies;  this  hath  taller  anc 
fmoother  ftalks  than  either  of  the  former ;  the  leave; 
are  of  a  dark  green  and  are  fmooth ;  they  are  oval 
acute-pointed,  and  indented  on  their  edges  in  angula 
indentures ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  nodding  um 
bels  on  the  fide  of  the  branches,  which  are  fucceedec 
by  fmooth  red  berries  ;  this  flowers  at  the  fame  tim< 
with  the  former  forts. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia;  the  ftalk 
of  this  are  angular,  and  rife  upward  of  three  feet  high 
dividing  into  a  few  (lender  branches,  which  fpreac 
from  each  other,  and  are  garniftied  with  oval,  acute 
pointed,  fmooth  leaves,  of  a  deep  green  colour ;  the\ 
have  a  few  indentures  on  their  edges  ;  the  flowers  are 
very  fmall,  and  there  are  but  few  in  each  umbel ; 
they  have  narrow  acute-pointed  petals,  white  on  the 
infide,  and  purplilh  without ;  they  appear  in  Auguft. 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  black  berries  which  riper 
late  in  autumn. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
The  ftalks  of  this  fort  rife  three  feet  high,  and  di¬ 
vide  into  fpreading  branches  ;  they  are  angular,  fur¬ 
rowed,  and  have  a  few  (hort  fpines  ;  the  leaves  are? 
oval  and  entire  ;  they  are  fix  inches  long,  and  five! 
broad,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  have  long  foot- 
ftalks  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the' 
branches  in  fmall  umbels,  which  nod  on  one  fide 
they  are  fmall,  white,  and  ftar-pointed,  and  are  fuc-S 
ceeded  by  fmall  black  berries  which  ripen  late  in) 
autumn.  'I 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Guinea.  This 
rifes  with  a  ftrong,  thick,  herbaceous,  angular  ftalk 
two  feet  and  a  half  high,  dividing  into  (hort  thick' 
branches,  which  are  garniftied  with  oblong,  oval, I 
fmooth  leaves,  near  five  inches  long,  and  three  and* 
a  half  broad,  which  have  a  few  indentures,  and  ftand;i 
upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro-!" 
duced  in  nodding  umbels  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk  ;jj 
they  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  are  larger.? 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large  black  berries  the  fizel 
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of  the  common  black  Cherry,  which  ripens  in  au¬ 
tumn. 

Thefe  feven  forts  are  annual,  fo  their  feeds  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  fpring,  on  a  bed  of  rich  earth  where  the 
plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  when  they  come 
up  they  mult  be  thinned,  leaving  them  at  lead  two 
feet  diftance,  that  they  may  have  room  to  grow,  after 
this  they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds  ;  in  July  and  Auguft  they  will  flow¬ 
er,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn.  Some  people 
plant  one  or  two  plants  of  each  fort  in  pots,  whofe 
ftalks  they  train  up  to  flicks  to  make  them  ftrait  ; 
and  in  autumn  they  remove  the  pots  into  the  green- 
houfe,  where  they  may  be  preferved  till  the  fpring,  and 
during  the  winter,  their  fruit  being  ripe,  will  make 
a  pretty  appearance. 

The  eighth  fort  is  a  climbing  woody  plant,  which 
grows  in  the  hedges  in  divers  parts  of  England,  and 
is  by  fome  planted  in  gardens,  to  cover  arbours,  or 
fhady  walls,  in  London,  and  other  clofe  places,  where 
few  other  plants  will  thrive.  The  cuttings  or  ftalks  of 
this  are  put  into  glades  of  water,  and  placed  in  rooms, 
where  they  will  put  out  branches  and  leaves,  and  con¬ 
tinue  a  longtime  green.  This  plant  is  alfo  ufed  in 
medicine  for  fome  particular  preparations  ;  but  the 
herbfolks  in  the  markets  often  fell  this  inftead  of  the 
Garden  Nightfhade,  which  is  a  cooling  plant,  and 
this  a  hot  acrid  one,  which  renders  it  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  the  ointment,  wherein  Nightfhade  is  one 
of  the  ingredients. 

There  is  a  fort  of  this  with  white  flowers,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  former,  but  the  leaves 
are  woolly,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  other,  and 
this  is  conftant.  There  is  alfo  one  with  variegated 
leaves,  which  is  preferved  by  thofe  who  are  very  cu¬ 
rious  in  collecting  the  various  kinds  of  ftriped-leaved 
plants. 

Thefe  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
branches,  or  by  planting  their  cuttings  in  the  fpring 
upon  a  moift  foil,  where  they  will  loon  take  root, 
and  may  afterward  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Madeiras ;  this 
rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high, 
and  divides  into  many  flender  ftiff  branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  turning  backward. 
The  flowers  grow  in  fmall  umbels,  or  fingly  on  the 
fide  of  the  branches,  to  which  they  fit  clofe ;  thefe 
are  white,  with  yellow  fummits,  and  appear  in  June, 
July,  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  berries  as 
large  as  fmall  Cherries  which  ripen  in  winter,  when 
they  make  a  good  appearance  in  the  green-houfe. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  red,  and  the 
other  has  a  yellowifh  fruit. 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  its  feeds  in 
a  pot  of  rich  earth  in  the  fpring,  placing  it  upon  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  their 
growth  •,  the  earth  in  the  pot  fhould  be  frequently 
watered,  for  if  it  is  kept  too  dry  the  feeds  will  not 
grow.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  you  fhould 
make  a  gentle  hot-bed,  which  muft  be  covered  with 
rich  earth  about  fix  inches  thick ;  in  this  they  fhoulc 
be  planted  about  fix  inches  diftance  each  way,  anc 
the  bed  arched  over  with  hoops,  &c.  and  coverec 
with  mats,  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  and  cold,  ob- 
ferving  frequently  to  water  them. 

When  the  plants  have  acquired  ftrength,  and  the 
feafon  becomes  favourable,  you  muft  inure  them  to 
bear  the  open  air  by  degrees,  to  which  they  fhoulc 
be  fully  expofed  in  June,  when  they  fhould  be 
taken  up,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  the  root  of  each 
plant,  and  placed  feparately  in  pots  filled  with  rich 
earth,  which  muft  be  fet  in  a  fhady  fituation,  anc 
frequently  watered  until  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
after  which  they  may  be  removed  into  a  more  open 
expofure,  and  placed  among  other  exotic  plants,  but 
they  require  a  great  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather, 
without  which  they  feldom  produce  much  fruit. 

In  winter  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe, 
and  placed  m  )the  coldeft  part  of  the  houfe,  where 
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they  may  have  is  much  free  air  as  pofflble  in  mild 
weather  ;  being  io  hardy  as  many  times  to  endure  the 
cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  abroad,  when  planted  in 
a  warm  fituation,  fo  that  they  only  require  to  belhel- 
tered  from  fevere  froft. 

Thefe  plants  fhould  be  annually  fhifted  about  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  April,  when  their  roots  fhould  be  pared 
round,  cutting  off  all  the  mouldy  fibres  which  were 
next  the  pot,  and  the  pots  filled  up  with  frefh  rich 
earth,  which  will  ftrengthen  their  flowers,  and  caufe 
them  to  produce  plenty  of  fruit ;  which  (as  I  faid  be¬ 
fore)  ripens  in  winter,  and  being  of  the  fhape  and  fize 
of  Cherries,  are  commonly  called  Winter  Cherries  by 
the  gardeners. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies  ; 
this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  three  feet  high,  dividing 
at  the  top  into  feveral  branches,  which  are  clofely  arm¬ 
ed  with  ftrait  gold-coloured  fpines  on  every  fide. 
The  leaves  are  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  having  a  few  angu¬ 
lar  indentures,  and  their  midrib  is  armed  with  a  row 
of  the  like  fpines  as  thofe  upon  the  ftalks,  which  ftand 
eredt.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  bunches 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  white,  and  of 
the  fame  fize  as  thofe  of  the  ninth,  which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  red  berries  almoft  as  large  as  the  fmall  black 
Cherry. 

The  tenth  fort  is  much  tenderer  than  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  being  brought  from  the  warm  parts  of  America. 
This  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  fpring, 
upon  a  good  hot-bed  •,  and  when  the  plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate 
fmall  pot  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
frefh  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade 
them  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which,  they 
fhould  have  air  and  water  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of 
the  feafon,  and  the  bed  in  which  they  are  placed ; 
and  when  their  roots  have  filled  the  pots  in  which 
they  were  planted  (which  they  will  do  in  two  months 
time,  if  they  thrive)  they  muft  be  fhaken  out,  and 
after  having  gently  pared  off  the  fibres  which  grew 
next  the  pot,  they  fhould  be  planted  into  pots  of  a 
fize  larger,  which  muft  be  filled  with  frefh  rich  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed  to  bring  the  plants 
forward,  obferving  to  water  them  frequently,  for  they 
will  not  thrive  without  plenty  of  moifture  in  warm 
weather. 

In  July  thefe  plants  may  be  inured  to  bear  the  open 
air  by  degrees,  into  which  they  may  be  removed  if 
the  feafon  be  warm  •,  but  otherwife  they  muft  always 
be  preferved  either  under  glaffes,  or  in  the  ftove  ;  and 
if  they  are  placed  in  the  open  air,  they  fhould  not  re¬ 
main  there  longer  than  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Au¬ 
guft,  left  the  nights  growing  cold,  fhould  hurt  them. 
During  the  winter  feafon  they  muft  be  preferved  in 
the  ftove,  obferving  to  refrefh  them  frequently  with 
water,  but  they  muft  not  have  too  much  each  time, 
efpecially  in  cold  weather.  The  fecond  year  they  will 
produce  flowers  and  fruit. 

The  eleventh  fort  has  a  fhrubby  ftalk  which  rifes  two 
feet  high,  and  divides  into  feveral  woody  branches 
which  are  armed  with  fharp  thorns,  and  garnifhed 
with  oval  woolly  leaves  which  have  angular  inden- 
'  tures  on  their  edges  ;  they  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  more  than  an  inch  broad.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  fmall  bunches  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks;  they  are  blue,  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
former  forts ;  thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  round  berries  as  large  as  common 
Cherries,  of  a  gold  colour,  which  turn  black  when 
ripe. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  hath  a  ftrong,  thick,  fhrubby  ftalk,  which 
rifes  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
fhort  thick  branches,  which  are  clofely  armed  with 
fhort,  ftrong,  yellow  fpines  on  every  fide  ;  the  leaves 
are  about  four  inches  long,  and  two  broad ;  they  are 
cut  almoft  to  their  midrib  in  obtufe  fegments  which 
are  oppofite,  regular,  and  formed  like  winged  leaves ; 
thefe  fegments  have  feveral  obtufe  indentures  on  their 

edges  $ 
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eckes  •,  they  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  are  I 
armed  with  the  fame  fort  of  i'pines  as  thofe  on  the 
italics,  on  both  fides.  '  The  flowers  come  out  in  imall 
bunches  on  the  fide  of  the  branches-,  they  are  blue, 
and  larger  than  thole  of  the  former  fort  -,  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round 
yellow  berries  as  large  as  Walnuts,  which  ripen  in 
winter. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  forts  are  not  io  tender  as 
the  tenth,  but  require  an  open  airy  glafs-cafe,  or  a 
warm  green-houfe  in  winter,  but  in  fummer  may  be 
expofed  in  the  open  air  with  other  exotic  plants. 
Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  on  a 
hot-bed  as  the  former,  and  Ihould  be  managed  as 
hath  been  diredted  for  them-,  with  this  difference,  that 
they  may  be  much  fooner  expofed  to  the  air,  and 
ihould  not  be  bred  fo  tenderly.  Thefe  arepreferved 
for  their  odd  appearance,  by  fuch  as  are.  curious  in 
cultivating  exotic  plants  -,  their  fruits  being  ripe  in 
winter,  afford  a  variety  in  the  green-houfe,  and  their 
leaves  and  flowers  being  very  remarkable  in  their  co¬ 
lour,  {hape,  &c.  render  them  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  good  collection  of  plants. 

The  thirteenth  fort  hath  a  fhrubby  italic  which  rifes 
two  or  three  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  ligneous 
branches,  which  are  armed  with  ihort,  ftrong,  yel- 
lowifh  fpines ;  the  leaves  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  an  inch  broad,  woolly  on  both  fides,  and  are  an¬ 
gularly  indented.  Thefe  are  armed  with  fpines  on 
both  fides,  in  a  row  on  the  midrib.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  longifii  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  italics  ; 
they  are  blue,  and  like  thofe  of  the  twelfth  ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round 
berries  of  a  gold  colour  as  large  as  Cherries,  which 
ripen  in  winter. 

The  fourteenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  growing 
naturally  there,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to 
England,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden. 
This  rifes  with  a  prickly  herbaceous  italk  near  two 
feet  high,  dividing  into  two  or  three  branches,  which 
are  clofely  armed  with  flender  yellow  fpines  of  une¬ 
qual  lengths.  The  leaves  are  fix  inches  long,  and 
three  inches  and  a  half  broad,  of  a  bright  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  deeply  finuated  *,  the  veins  of  the  leaves  are 
armed  with  yellow  eredt  fpines  on  both  fides.  The 
umbels  of  flowers  ftand  eredt  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  -,  the  flowers  are  very  large,  and  of  a  fine 
blue  colour  -,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  berries 
as  large  as  common  Cherries,  which  are  marbled  with 
white  and  green.  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is 
armed  with  fpines  like  a  hedge-hog.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft,  but  the  fruit  ripens  late  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  fo  that  unlefs  the  plants  are  brought  forward 
in  the  lpring,  they  will  not  produce  ripe  feeds  in 
England. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain,  where  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  difcovered 
it.  This  hath  ihrubby  trailing  ftalks  two  feet  long, 
which  are  armed  with  long  yellow  fpines,  and  covered 
with  a  gray  bark  -,  the  leaves  are  near  four  inches  long, 
and  airnoft  two  broad,  very  finely  cut  in  form  of  wing¬ 
ed  leaves  almoft  to  their  midrib  -,  they  are  woolly, 
and  armed  with  long,  flender,  yellowifh  fpines  on  their 
veins  on  both  fides.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers 
arile  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  ^  they  are  two  or 
three  inches  long,  each  for  the  moft  part  fuftaining 
two  large  yellow  flowers,  having  very  prickly  em- 
palements  -,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  berries 
the  fize  of  gray  Peas,  which  are  marbled  with  green 
and  white. 

The  fix  emth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun,  growing  at  La  Vera  Cruz  i  this  rifes  with 
a  ihrubby  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  armed  with  ihort 
recurved  fpines,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth  browniih 
bark,  garniihed  with  oblong  leaves  fix  inches  long, 
and  two  and  a  half  broad,  which  are  regularly  finuated 
on  both  edges  in  form  of  winged  leaves ;  thefe  rife 
by  two  or  three  from  the  fame  point,  and  ftand  eredt ; 
they  are  armed  with  a  few  ihort  fpines  along  the  mid- 
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rib  on  both  fides.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall 
loole  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  to  which 
they  fit  clofe  -,  thele  are  but  fmall  they  have  five 
white  ftar-pointed  petals,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
berries  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  Juniper,  which,  when 
ripe,  are  red. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  woolly  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
armed  with  ihort  recurved  thorns,  and  garniihed  with 
oval  woolly  leaves  fix  inches  long,  and  four  broad, 
which  are  angularly  finuated,  and  have  a  very  few  ihort 
crooked  fpines  upon  the  midrib  on  the  under  fide. 
The  flowers  are  in  fmall  umbels  fitting  clofe  to  the  fide 
of  the  branches  they  are  fmall  and  yellow  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  round  berries  of  a  Saffron  colour 
when  ripe. 

The  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ;  this 
rifes  with  ihrubby  ftalks  three  or  four  feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  irregular  branches  which  have  a 
gray  bark,  and  are  armed  on  every  fide  with  flender ; 
eredt  fpines  of  a  gray  colour.  The  leaves  are  fpear-  " 
ihaped,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch , 
broad  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  a  little  indented  or 
waved  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  in  long 
bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  ftanding  upon 
long  foot-ftalks they  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  , 
are  fucceeded  by  Saffron-coloured  berries  the  fize  of 
Peas. 

The  nineteenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Houftoun,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera 
Cruz  j  this  hath  a  ihrubby  climbing  ftalk  which  rifes 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown 
bark,  and  divides  into  feveral  branches.  The  leaves 1 
are  oval,  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  but  of  a  dark  j 
green  on  their  upper  j  they  are  two  inches  long,  and 
one  and  a  half  broad.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  large,  of  a  fine  ’ 
blue  colour,  and  the  petal  is  not  divided  into  fegments 
like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  but  it  hath  five  angles, 
each  ending  in  a  point  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round 
berries  about  the  fize  of  gray  Peas,  which  are  red 
when  ripe. 

The  twentieth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun  at  Campeachy ;  this  rifes  with  a  fmooth 
fhrubby  ftalk  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  fending  out  lig¬ 
neous  branches  on  every  fide,  which  have  a  fmooth 
brown  bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  acute-point¬ 
ed  leaves  which  are  entire,  and  woolly  on  their  under 
fide  -,  they  are  four  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half 
broad.  The  flowers  are  collected  into  umbels  which 
ftand  eredt ;  thefe  come  out  from  the  fide  and  at  the 
end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  light  blue  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  round  berries  the  fize  of  fmall 
black  Cherries,  which  are  yellow  when  ripe. 

The  twenty-firft  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk 
which  rifes  four  feet  high,  having  a  white  downy 
bark,  and  armed  on  every  fide  with  ftrait  brown  fpines. 
The  leaves  ftand  three  inches  afunder ;  they  are  oval, 
and  have  finuated  indentures  •,  they  are  two  inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  quarter  broad,  woolly  on  their 
under  fide,  and  have  prickly  foot-ftalks.  Their  mid-  l 
rib  is  armed  with  two  or  three  fmall  fpines,  fometimes 
on  both  fides,  and  at  others  but  on  one.  The  fpines  ■: 
are  all  eredt  •,  the  flowers  are  difpofed  in  an  umbel  . 
fitting  clofe  at  the  end  of  the  branches  -,  they  are  large,  - 
of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  have  woolly  empalements; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  berries  the  fize  of  large 
Peas,  which  are  red  when  ripe.  1 

The  twenty-fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campea- ' 
chy  this  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  j 
high,  fending  out  feveral  ligneous  branches  which  are  , 
covered  with  a  gray  down,  and  are  furrowed.  The 
leaves  are  fometimes  placed  alternately  on  the  branches,  ; 
and  at  others  are  oppofite,  ftanding  upon  pretty  long 
thick  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  feven  inches  long,  and  - 
three  and  a  half  broad  ;  their  edges  are  entire,  and 
end  in  acute  points,  and  are  woolly  on  their  un-  • 
der  fide.  The  flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  large  t 
eredt  umbels,  ftanding  upon  long  foot-ftalks  j  they  t 
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are  large,  white,  and  have  woolly  empale ments ;  I 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  berries  the  fize  of  Cherries, 
which  turn  yellow. 

The  ten  laft  mentioned  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  but  thefe  being 
natives  of  warm  countries,  muft  be  raifed  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  muft  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
fmall  pot  filled  with  frefh  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to 
fliade  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  new 
root  •,  after  which  time  they  fhould  have  a  large  {hare 
of  frefh  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather,  and 
muft  be  frequently  watered.  Toward  the  latter  end 
of  June  it  will  be  proper  to  harden  the  plants  gradu-  1 
ally,  and  foon  after  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
ftove,  where  they  muft  have  as  much  free  air  as  pof- 
fible  in  warm  weather,  but  as  the  cold  approaches  in 
autumn,  they  muft  be  carefully  protected  therefrom, 
and  in  winter  they  fhould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  tem¬ 
perature  of  warmth,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  in  this 

country.  _  '  I 

Some  of  thefe  forts  will  bear  to  be  expofed  in  the  j 
open  air  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  provided  they  are  I 
placed  in  a  warm  fituation  j  but  if  the  feafon  fhould 
prove  cold,  they  will  not  thrive  abroad,  wherefore  it 
will  be  better  to  let  them  remain  in  the  ftove,  and 
open  the  glaflfes  in  front,  and  at  the  top  of  the  ftove, 
every  day,  to  admit  as  much  air  as  poffible  in  hot  j 
weather,  with  which  management  they  will  thrive  I 
much  better  than  in  the  open  air.  J 

The  twenty-third  fort  grows  naturally  at  Buenos  Ay-  I 
res  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody 
ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  covered  with  a  purplifh  I 
bark  almoft  fmooth.  At  the  top  it  divides  into  feve- 
ral  branches  which  grow  eredt,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
wedge-fhaped  leaves  which  are  finuated.  The  flowers  I 
are  produced  in  large  umbels  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  large,  white,  and  the  petal  is  an¬ 
gular,  but  not  divided  at  the  brim  ;  thefe  appear  in  1 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  berries  which  I 
change  yellow  when  they  are  ripe.  1 

The  feeds  of  the  twenty-fourth  fort  were  fent  from  the  J 
Bahama  Iflands  by  Mr.  Catefby  •,  this  rifes  with  a 
fmooth  fhrubby  ftalk  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  covered 
with  a  brown  bark,  and  divides  into  many  branches,  I 
which  are  garnifhed  with  fpear-fnaped  leaves  three 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  ;  J 
they  have  a  few  finuated  indentures  on  their  edges, 
and  end  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  I 
lio-ht  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
umbels  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  ftanding  eredt ; 
they  are  pretty  large,  white,  and  have  their  petals  cut 
into  five  ftar-pointed  fegments  •,  thefe  are  very  rarely 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  two  laft  mentioned  forts  are  not  fo  tender  as  the 
ten  former  forts,  fo  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  by  houfing  them  in  win¬ 
ter  with  Oranges  and  other  green-houfe  plants,  and 
in  fummer  place  them  abroad  in  a  fheltered  fituation  ;  J 
they  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted 
in  a  fhady  border  during  any  of  the  fummer  months, 
will  take  root  pretty  freely,  and  may  then  be  taken 
up  and  potted,  placing  them  in  the  fhade  till  they 
have  taken  new  root,  and  then  they  may  be  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  old  plants. 

The  twenty-fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea ;  this  has  a  fhrubby  ftalk  which  rifes  feven 
or  eight  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches  which 
have  a  fmooth  bark.  The  lower  leaves  are  oblong, 
oval,  about  three  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half 
broad,  fmooth,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  ftand 
upon  ftiprt  foot-ftalks  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches  in  fmall  bunches,  ftanding  upon 
very  {lender  foot-ftalks  •,  they  are  of  the  fame  fhape 
and  colour  with  thole  of  the  Amomum  Plinii,  but  are 
fmaller  •,  thefe  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  berries 
about  the  fize  of  fmall  black  Cherries,  which  are  yel¬ 
low  when  ripe. 

This  fort  requires  a  ftove  in  winter,  and  muft  not  be 
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expofed  abroad  longer  than  ten  or  twelve  weeks  in  the 
warmeft  part  of  fummer ;  it  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which,  when  planted,  muft  be  clofely  co¬ 
vered  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs,  and  fhaded  from  the 
fun,  treating  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  cut¬ 
tings  of  exotic  plants. 

The  twenty-fixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  •,  this  has  fhrubby  flexible  ftalks,  requir¬ 
ing  fupport  like  our  common  woody  Nightfhade,  to 
which  the  plant  has  great  refemblance,  but  the  leaves 
are  fhorter,  thicker,  and  are  more  indented  on  their 
edges:  this  fort  very  rarely  flowers  in  England.  There 
are  fome  who  have  fuppofed  this  and  our  common 
woody  Nightfhade  to  be  the  fame,  which  is  certainly 
a  great  miftake,  for  this  fort  will  not  live  abroad 
through  the  winter  in  England  in  any  fituation,  nor 
does  it  produce  flowers  here  with  any  treatment,  for 
there  are  plants  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  of  feveral  years 
old,  which  have  been  differently  managed,  and  yet 
have  never  flowered. 

It  may  be  ealily  propagated  by  cuttings  during  any 
of  the  fummer  months,  and  may  be  preferved  in  a 
green-houfe  in  winter,  treating  it  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  Amomum  Plinii. 

The  twenty-feventh  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houftoun  at  Campeachy  •,  this  rifes  with  a  woody 
ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
branches  which  have  a  light  gray  bark,  and  are 
fmooth.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  five  inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  point  at  both  ends ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green 
on  their  upper  fide,  but  are  hoary  on  their  under. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  umbels  at  the  end 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  frqall,  ftar-pointed,  and 
white  ;  their  fummits,  which  fill  up  the  mouth  of  the 
tube,  are  purple  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  ber¬ 
ries  the  fize  of  middling  Peas,  which  are  yellow  when 
ripe. 

The  twenty-eighth  fort  was  difeovered  at  Carthagena 
in  New  Spain,  by  the  gentleman  before-mentioned  ; 
this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  having  a  light  brown 
bark,  which  divides  into  feveral  irregular  ligneous 
branches  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  four 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  fmooth,  of  a 
dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  woolly  on  their 
under.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  eredt  um¬ 
bels  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  pretty 
large,  and  white,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts  ; 
thefe  are  fuceeded  by  round  berries  the  fize  of  fmall 
Cherries,  fitting  in  the  blunt  woolly  empalement  of 
the  flower,  which  turn  yellow  when  ripe. 

The  twenty  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and 
alfo  at  the  Capeof  Good  Hope:  this  rifes  with  afhrubby 
prickly  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few 
branches  toward  the  top,  garnifhed  with  obtufe  leaves 
which  are  fmooth,  and  divided  into  three  lobes ;  the 
flowers  are  fmall,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  ber¬ 
ries  which  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

The  thirtieth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  ;  this  is 
an  annual  plant,  rifing  with  a  fhrubby  prickly  ftalk 
about  three  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  (lender 
branches,  garnifhed  with  wing-pointed  leaves ;  the 
flowers  are  large,  blue,  and  have  prickly  empalements; 
they  are  fucceeded  by  berries  almoft  the  fize  of  black 
Cherries.  If  the  plants  of  this  fort  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  they  will  ripen 
their  feeds,  otherwife  they  never  produce  good  feeds 

in  England,  .  _ 

The  thirty-firft  fort  grows  common  in  all  the  Weft- 
India  iflands,  where  it  is  called  Batchelor’s  Pear.  This 
rifes  with  a  prickly  herbaceous  ftalk  three  or  four 
feet  high ;  the  fpines  are  ftrong  and  crooked  •,  the 
leaves  are  large,  angular,  and  woolly,  and  are  armed 
with  the  like  fpines;  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  yellow  fruit 
the  fhape  and  fize  of  a  Catharine  Pear,  but  they  are 
inverted.  The  plant  is  annual  here. 

The  thirty-fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  rifing  with  a  prickly 
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{talk  near  two  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  brandies 
without  order,  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves  which 
are  indented  like  winged  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  long  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  Italics  ; 
they  are  fmall,  white,  and  are  fuccteded  by  red  ber¬ 
ries  the  lize  of  fmall  Cherries,  which  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  fliould  be  fown  the  beginning  of 
March  upon  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  feparate  fmall 
pots  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  new 
hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward,  otherwife  they  will 
not  ripen  their  feeds  in  England. 

"SOLDANELLA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  82.  tab.  16. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  182.  Soldanel. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  an  ere  hi  permanent  empalement  cut  into 
five  parts  •,  it  has  one  bell- fljaped  petal  flpreading  open 
gradually.  The  brim  is  cut  into  acute  fegments  it  has 
five  awl-floaped  ftamina  terminated  by  fingle  fummits ,  and 
a  roundijh  germen  fittpporting  a  fiender  ftyle  the  length  of 
the  petal ,  which  is  permanent ,  and  crowned  by  an  obtufle 
fiigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  taper 
capfule  of  one  cell ,  obliquely  freaked ,  and  opening  at  the 
top  with  ten  indentures,  filled  with  fmall  acute-pointed  feeds. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl  fe&ion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Soldanella  {Alpina.)  Hort.  Cliff.  49.  Soldanel  Sol- 
danella  Alpina  rotundifolia.  C.  B.  P.  295.  Round¬ 
leaved  Soldanel  of  the  Alps. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other 
mountains  in  Germany.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  per¬ 
ennial  •,  the  leaves  are  almoft  kidney-fhaped  ;  they  are 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  over  each  way,  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  and  ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks. 
Between  thefe  arife  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower  which 
is  naked, ^  about  four  inches  long,  fuftaining  at  the 
top  two  fmall  open  bell-fhaped  flowers,  whofe  brim 
is  cut  into  many  fine  fegments  like  a  fringe  j  the  moft 
frequent  colour  of  the  flower  is  blue,  but  it  is  fome- 
times  found  with  a  fnow-white  flower.  After  the 
flower  is  paft,  the  germen  becomes  an  oval  capfule, 
with  the  ftyle  coming  out  at  the  top,  filled  with  very 
fmall  acute-pointed  feeds.  It  flowers  in  April,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  July. 

There  is  another  variety  of  this  whofe  leaves  are  lefs 
round. 

The  beft  method  to  propagate  thefe  plants  is  by  part¬ 
ing  their  roots,  becaufe  their  feeds  feldom  ripen  well 
in  England  ;  nor  do  the  feeds,  which  are  brought 
from  abroad  fucceed,  for  they  feldom  grow  unlefs 
they  are  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe. 

The  leafon  tor  tranfplanting  and  parting  thefe  roots  is 
in  September,  that  they  may  have  time  to  makegood 
roots  before  winter ;  for  if  they  are  removed  in  the 
fpring,  they  never  flower  very  ftrong  :  and  if  the  fea- 
fon  fhould  prove  dry,  the  plants  will  decay,  unlefs 
they  are  conftantly  fupplied  with  water. 

The  foil  in  which  thefe  plants  thrive  beft,  is  a  ftrong 
cool  loam,  and  they  muft  have  a  fhady  fituation  j  for 
if  they  are  expofed  to  the  fun  they  will  not  live,  nor 
will  they  thrive  in  a  warm  light  foil.  In  dry  weather 
thefe  plants  lhould  be  frequently  watered,  which  will 
caufe  them  to  flower  ftrongly  and  make  a  good  in- 
creafe. 

If  the  feeds  ripen  in  England,  and  any  perfon  is  defi- 
rous  to  propagate  the  plants  that  way,  they  fhould  be 
fown  in  boxes  or  pots  filled  with  frefh  loamy  earth 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  the  boxes  muft  be  placed 
in  a  fhady  fituation,  and  frequently  watered  in  dry 
weather.  The  plants  will  fometimes  appear  the  fame 
autumn  the  feeds  are  fown,  but  more  frequently  they 
cio  not  come  up  till  the  following  fpring,  fo  that  the 
earth  muft  not  be  difturbed,  nor  weeds  permitted  to 
glow  in  the  boxes.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 

I?"  ,  ,  du}y  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  con- 

Lantly  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation.  The  following 
autumn  t  le  plants  fliould  be  taken  out  of  the  boxes, 
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and  planted  in  a  fhady  border  about  fix  or  eiol 
inches  afunder,  where  they  may  remain  to  flower 
they  may  be  intermixed  with  other  low  Alpine  plan- 
in  north  borders,  where  they  will  make  an  agreeab 
variety. 

SOLID  AGO.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  859.  Virga  aure 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  485.  tab.  735.  Golden  Rod,  c 
Saracens  Woundwort ;  in  French,  Verge  done. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  a  compound  flower ,  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  fit 
rets  and  female  half  florets,  inclofed  in  one  oblong  imbn 
cated  empalement ,  whofe  fpikes  are  narrow,  and  join  to 
gether.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers  which  compofe  th 
dijk,  ate  funnel-fhaped,  and  cut  into  five  points  at  th 
brim ,  which  fpread  open  •,  they  have  five  very  floor t  hair 
like  ftamina  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits ,  and  < 
crowned  germen  fupporting  a  fiender  ftyle  as  long  as  th 
ftamina,  crowned  by  a  bifid  open  fiigma.  The  germen  of 
terward  turns  to  a  fingle  feed  crowned  with  hairy  down I 
The  female  half  florets  are  tongue-fhaped,  and  indented 
in  three  parts  -,  thefe  have  a  crowned  germen,  with  a  fended 
fiyle  crowned  by  two  revolving  fiigmas ,  and  are  fucceedect 
by  a  fingle  feed  like  the  hermaphrodite  florets. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fettion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes,  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
and  female  florets  which  are  all  fruitful,  and  the  fta¬ 
mina  and  ftyle  are  connedled. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Solidago  {Lat folia)  caule  ere&o  foliis  lanceolatis 
ferratis,  paniculis  corymbofis,  lateralibus  terminali- 
bufque.  Woundwort  with  an  ere  hi  ftalk,  fpear-fhaped 
flawed  leaves,  and  flowers  in  a  corymbus  on  the  fide  and 
at  the  top  of  the  ftalk.  Virga  aurea  latifolia  ferrata. 
C.  B.  P.  268.  Broad-leaved  flawed  Golden  Rod. 

2.  Solidago  {Vulgaris)  caule  fubflexuofo  angulato,1 
racemis  paniculatis  eretf;is  confertis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
880.  Woundwort  with  an  angular  almoft  flexible  ftalk, 
and  erebl  bunches  of  flowers  in  panicles  clofe  together. 
Virga  aurea  vulgaris.  Park.  Theat.  542.  Our  common 
Golden  Rod. 

3.  Solidago  {Anguftifolia)  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  fub- 
integerrimis,  floribus  confertis  alaribus  feffilibus. 
W mndwort  with  linear  fpear-fhaped  leaves  almoft  entire , 
and  flowers  in  clufters  fitting  clofe  at  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk.  Virga  aurea  anguftifolia  minus  ferrata.  C.  B.  P. 
268.  Narrow-leaved  Golden  Rod  lefts  fawed. 

4.  Solidago  {Minor)  caule  paniculato,  foliis  radicals 
bus  ovatis  dentatis,  caulinis  lanceolatis  integerrimis. 
W mndwort  with  a  p anicle d  ftalk,  the  bottom  leaves  oval 
and  indented,  thofe  on  the  ftalks  fpear-fhaped  and  en¬ 
tire.  Virga  aurea  minor,  foliis  ferratis  utrinque  acu- 
minatis.  Rand.  Smaller  Golden  Rod,  with  fawed  leaves 
pointed  at  both  ends. 

5.  Solidago  ( Minuta )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  fubferra- 
tis  fubtus  incanis  floribus  paniculatis  confertis.  Wound¬ 
wort  with  linear  fpear-fhaped  leaves  flight ly  fawed,  hoary 
on  their  under  fide,  and panicled  flowers  in  clufters.  Virga 
aurea  montana,  folio  angufto  fubincano,  ftotculis  con- 
globatis.  Raii  Syn.  177.  Mountain  Golden  Rod  with 
narrow  leaves  hoary  on  their  under  fide ,  and  flowers  in 
round  clufters. 

6.  Solidago  {Montana)  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis  decur-  • 
rentibus,  caule  angulato.  Le  Monier.  Sauv.  Monfp.  i 
84.  Woundwort  with  fpear-fhaped,  fawed,  running  leaves,  ) 
and  an  angular  ftalk.  Virga  aurea  montana,  latiore 
folio  hirfuto.  H.  R.  Par.  Mountain  Golden  Rod  with  a 
broader  hairy  leaf. 

7.  Solidago  ( Canadenfis )  paniculato-corymbofa,  race- 
mis  recurvatis,  floribus  adfcendentibus,  foliis  trinerviis  ; 
fubferratis  fcabris.  Hort.  Uplal.  2  59  Woundwort  with 
corymbus  panicles,  recurved  fpikes  of  flowers  rifjrg  above  *' 
each  other,  ayid  rough  leaves  having  three  veins  which  J 
are flightly  fawed.  Virga  aurea  anguftifolia,  panicula  ' 
fpeciosa  Canadenfis.  H.  R.  Par.  ^Narrow- leaved  Ca-  j 
nada  Golden  Rod,  with  a  fine  panicle  of  flowers. 

8.  Solidago  {Altifftma)  paniculata-corymbofa,  racemis  f 
recurvatis,  floribus  adlcendentibus,  foliis  enerviis  fub-  | 
integerrimis.  Hort.  Uplal.  259.  Woundwort  with  a 
corymbus  panicle,  recurved  fpikes  of  flowers  rifing  above  \ 
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each  other ,  and  leaves  without  veins  almoft  entire.  Vir- 
pa  aurea  altiffima  ferotina,  panicula,  fpeciosa  patula. 
Martyn.  Cent.  i.  14*  falleft  late  Golden  Rod,  with  a 
threading  panicle. 

Solidago  ( Pilofa )  caule  pilofo,  foliis  lanceolatis  fer- 
ratis  fcabris  feffilibus,  racemis  recurvatis  alaribus,  flo- 
ribus  pedunculatis.  Woundwort  with  a  hairy  ftalk,  fpear- 
(haped,  flawed,  rough  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  folks,  re¬ 
curved  /pikes,  and  flowers  upon  foot  folks.  Virga_  au- 
rea  Canadenfis  hirfuta,  panicula  minus  lpeciofa. 
Hurt.  R.  Par.  Hairy  Canada  Golden  Rod,  with  a  lefs 
beautiful  panicle. 

3.  Solidago  {Marylandica)  paniculato-corymbofo,  ra¬ 
cemis  obtufis  patulis,  foliis  nervofis  fcabris  fubinte- 
gerrimis.  Woundwort  with  a  corymbus  panicle ,  obtufe 
threading  /pikes,  and  rough  veined  leaves m  almoft  entire. 
Virga  aurea  Marylandica,  fpicis  florum  racemofis,  fo¬ 
liis  Integris  fcabris.  Mart.  Dec.  2.  Maryland  Golden 
Rod,  with  flowers  in  long  bunches  and  rough  entire  leaves. 

1.  Solidago  ( Virginiana )  paniculato-corymbofa,  ra¬ 
cemis  longiffimis  recurvatis,  pedunculis  foliofis,  fo¬ 
liis  lanceolatis  ferratis  fcabris.  Woundwort  with  a  co¬ 
rymbus  panicle,  very  long  recurved  /pikes  who/e  foot  folks 
are  leafy,  rough,  /awed,  /pear- (h aped  leaves.  Virga 
aurea  rugofis  foliis  Virginiana,  paniculi  florum  am- 
pliffima.  Pluk.  Aim.  390.  Virginia  Golden  Rod  with 
rough  leaves,  and  an  ample  panicle  0/  flowers. 

2.  Solidago  ( Scrophulari/olia )  caule  flexuofo,  foliis 
ovatis  acuminatis  ferratis,  racemis  lateralibus  fimpli- 
cibus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  161.  Woundwort  with  a  flex¬ 
ible  ftalk,  oval,  acute-pointed,  /awed  leaves,  and  Jingle 
( pikes  of  flowers  at  the  wings  of  the  ft alk.  Virga  aurea 
Canadenfis,  fcrophularim  folio.  Pluk.  Phyt.  235.  Ca¬ 
nada  Golden  Rod  with  a  Figwort  leaf. 

3.  Solidago  (. Flexicaulis )  caule  flexuofo  glabro,  foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis  glabris  dentatis,  racemis  brevioribus 
lateralibus  fimplicibus.  Woundwort  with  a  fmooth  flex¬ 
ible  ftalk,  oval,  /pear  f  aped,  fmooth  leaves  which  are  in¬ 
dented,  and  floor  ter  Jingle  /pikes  of  flowers  at  the  wings 
cf  the  ftalk.  Virga  aurea  Canadenfis  afterifei  folio. 
Par.  Bat.  Canada  Golden  Rod  with  a  leaf  of  Aft eri/cus. 

4.  Solidago  ( Latifftmifolia )  caule  eredto  glabro,  race¬ 
mis  breviaribus  lateralibus,  foliis  nervofis  ferratis  gla¬ 
bris.  Woundwort  with  a  fmooth  erebl  ftalk,  floor  ter  erect 
/pikes  of  flowers  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  and  fmooth , 
veined,  /awed  leaves.  Virga  aurea  Canadenfis,  latiffi- 
mo  folio  glabro.  *1  ourn.  Inft.  485*  Canada  Golden  Rod 
with  the  broadeft  fmooth  leaf. 

5.  Solidago  ( Hir/utiffmis )  paniculato-corymbofa,  ra¬ 
cemis  recurvatis,  caulibus  ereftis  hirfutiffimis,  foliis 
lanceolatis  ferratis  acuminatis  trinerviis  fubtus  tomen- 
tofis.  Woundwort  with  a  corymbus  panicle,  recurved 
/pikes,  very  hairy  erebt  Jlalks,  and  /pear  floaped,  /awed, 
acute-pointed  leaves  with  three  veins,  woolly  on  their  un¬ 
der  fide.  Virga  aurea  Canadenfis,  altiflima,  folio  fub¬ 
tus  incano.  Tourn.  Inft.  48  5.  f  dleft  Canada  Golden 
Rod,  with  a  leaf  which  is  hoary  on  the  under  fide. 

16.  Solidago  ( Humilius )  paniculato-corymbofa,  racemis 
compofitis  recurvatis,  foliis  linearii-lanceolatis  fubden- 
tatis  feffilibus.  Woundwort  with  a  corymbus  panicle, 
compound  recurved  /pikes,  and  linear  /pear -Jhaped  leaves 
J lightly  indented,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Jlalks.  Virga  aurea 
humilis,  foliis  rigidis  utrinque  acuminatis  panicula 
fpecicosa.  Rand.  Low  Golden  Rod  with  /tiff  leaves 
pointed  at  both  ends,  and  a  fpecious  panicle  of  flowers.  . 

17.  Solidago  ( Rigida )  caule  paniculato,  foliis  infeno 
ribus  ovatis  dentatis,  petiolis  longiffimis,  fuperior  ibus 
lanceolatis  femiamplexicaulibus.  W oundwort  with  apa- 
niculated  ftalk,  the  lower  leaves  oval  and  indented ^  the  up¬ 
per  fpear-Jhaped,  half  embracing  the  ftalk.  Virga  auiea 
Novae  Angliae,  lato  rigidoque  folio.  Par.  Bat.  New- 
England  Golden  Rod  with  a  broad  and  ftif  leaf. 

18.  Solidago  ( Mexicana )  caule  obliquo,  pedunculis 
erectis  foliatis  ramofis,  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  409.  Woundwort  with  an  oblique  ftalk , 
branching,  erebl,  leafy  foot -Jlalks,  and  fpear-Jhaped  entire 
leaves.  Virga  aurea  Limonii  folio,  panicula  uno  ver- 
fu  difpofita.  Tourn.  Inft.  484-  Golden  Rod  with  a  Sea 
Lavender  leaf,  and  a  panicle  0/  flowers  di/p  of ed  on  one 

■  fide  of  the  ftalk. 
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19.  Solidago  (, Fiftulofa )  caule  pilofo  ramofo,  race¬ 
mis  paniculatis  ere&is  confertis,  foliis  hirfutis  feffi¬ 
libus  integerrimis.  Woundwort  with  a  hairy  branching 
ftalk,  erebt  fpikes  0/  flowers  in  a  panicle,  and  hairy  en¬ 
tire  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  Virga  aurea,  flori- 
bus  fiftulofis  fenecionis  inftar,  foliis  anguftioribus  non 
ferratis.  Plift.  Oxon.  3.  p.  125.  Golden  Rod  with  fif- 
tular  flowers  like  Ground/el,  and  narrow  leaves  not  /awed. 

20.  Solidago  ( Carno/o )  foliis  lanceolatis  lubcarnofis 
glaberrimis,  margine  feabriufeulis,  panicula  corym- 
bofa.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  878.  Woundwort  with  fpear- 
Jhaped  leaves  almoft  flejhy ,  and  very  fmooth ,  with  rough 
edges,  and  a  corymbus  panicle.  Virga  aurea  Canadenfis, 
foliis  carnofis  latioribus.  Plift.  Oxon.  3.  p.  124.  Ca¬ 
nada  Golden  Rod  with  bread  flejhy  leaves. 

21.  Solidago  (C^e/ia)  panicula  corymbofa,  racemis  fil- 
pra  denfioribus,  caule  glabro  laevi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
879.  Woundwort  with  a  corymbus  panicle,  the  fpikes 
growing  clo/er  toward  the  top,  and  a  fmooth  ftalk.  Var¬ 
ga  aurea  Marylandica  ctefia  glabra.  Hort.  Elth.  414. 
Smooth  Maryland  Golden  Rod. 

22.  Solidago  ( Glabra )  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  fub- 
carnofis  glaberrimis,  panicula  corymbofa.  Wound¬ 
wort  with  narrow ,  flejhy,  very  fmooth  leaves,  and  a  co¬ 
rymbus  panicle.  Virga  aurea  Canadenfis,  foliis  earner 
fis  anguftioribus  non  ferratis.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  p.  125; 
Canada  Golden  Rod  with  flejhy  leaves  not  /awed. 

23.  Solidago  ( Noveboracenfs )  panicula  corymbofa,  fo¬ 
liis  linearibus  glaberrimis  feffilibus.  W oundwort  with  a 
corymbus  panicle,  and  linear  very  fmooth  leaves  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Jlalks.  Virga  aurea  Novaboracenfis  glabra, 
caulibus  rubentibus  foliis  anguftis  glabris.  Herm.  Flor; 
26.  Smooth  Golden  Rod  of  New-2  ork,  with  reddifto  Jlalks 
and  narrow  fmooth  leaves. 

24.  Solidago  ( Integerrima )  caule  paniculato  racemis 
brevioribus  confertis,  foliis  linearibus  glabris  integer¬ 
rimis.  Woundwort  with  a  paniculated  ftalk,  '/hotter  fpikes 
of  flowers  in  clufters',  and  narrow,  fmooth ,  entire  leaves * 
Virga  aurea  Canadenfis,  anguftifolia  non  ferrata. 
Houft.  Narrow-leaved  Canada  Golden  Rod,  with  leaves 
not  flawed. 

25.  Solidago  ( Rugofa )  caule  paniculato  racemis  latera¬ 
libus  fimplicibus  pedunculis  foliatis  foliis  lanceolatis 
fcabris  integerrimis.  Woundwort  with  a  paniculated 
ftalk.  Jingle  fpikes  of  flowers  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk ,  having  leafy  foot-Jlalks,  and  rough,  fpear-Jhaped,  en- 
tiYC  leaves. 

26.  Solidago  {Alba)  caule  paniculato  racemis  ereftis 

pedunculis  foliatis,  inferi<oribus  ovatis  ferratis  nervofis, 
caulinis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Woundwort  with  a  pa¬ 
niculated  ftalk,  ere  hi  fpikes  of  flowers  with  leafy  foot- 
Jlalks,  the  lower  leaves  oval ,  /awed,  find  vented,  but  thofe 
on  the  Jlalks  fpear-Jhaped  and  entire.  An  ?  Virga  au¬ 
rea  foliis  latioribus,  floribus  in  fummis  virgis  albis, 
fpicatim  denfe  difpofitis.  Clayt.  Flor.  Virg.  97.  Broad¬ 
leaved  Golden  Rod,  with  white  flowers  at  the  top  of  the 
branches  difpofed  in  clofe  fpikes.  .  , 

27.  Solidago  ( Conferta )  caule  paniculato  racemis  infe- 
rioribus  fimplicibus,  fummis  confertiffimis,  foliis  gla¬ 
bris  integerrimis.  Woundwort  with  a  paniculated  ftalk, 
the  lower  fpikes  Jimple,  thofe  at  the  top  in  very  clofe  cluf¬ 
ters,  and  entire  fmooth  leaves.  _ 

28.  Solidago  ( Recurvata )  paniculata  corymbofa,  race¬ 
mis  inferioribus  recurvatis,  fummis  ereftis  confertis, 
foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis  fcabris.  W oundwort  with  a 
corymbus  panicle,  the  lower  fpikes  recurved,  the  upper 
erebt  in  clufters ,  and  fpear-Jhaped,  flawed,  rough  leaves. 

20.  Solidago  ( Fetiolata )  caule  paniculato,  racemis  con¬ 
fertis,  foliis  inferioribus  lineari-lanceolatis  petiolatis, 
caulinis  feffilibus  glabris.  W oundwort  with  a  paniculated 
ftalk,  clitftered  fptkes  of  flowers,  the  haver  leaves  mear, 
fpear-Jhaped  emfool-ftdb,  aid  thofe  on  the  Jlalks  fmooth, 

fsoLmJao  ( Urticifolia )  caule  rotundo  pilofo,  foliis 
ovato  lanceolatis  crenatis  oppofms  fcabris,  racemis 
breviffimis  lateralibus.  Woundwort  with  a  round  hairy 
(talk  oval  fpear-Jhaped,  crenated,  rough  leaves,  /landing 
eppojite,  and  very  floor t  fpikes  cf  flowers  at  the  wings  of 
the  !l alk  Virga  aurea  Americana,  urttcas  foliis  con¬ 

jugate  rugofis  &  hirfutis,  florum  fpicis  foliofis. 
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Houft.  MSS.  American  Golden  Rod  with  Nettle  leaves  by 
pairs  which  are  rough  and  hairy ,  and  [pikes  of  flowers 
between  the  leaves. 

i.  SoLiDAgo  ( Fruticofa )  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  lanceo- 
latis  glabris  integerrimis,  floribus  corymbofis  termina- 
libus.  Woundwort  with  a  florubby  flalk,  fpear-Jhaped , 
fmooth ,  entire  leaves ,  and  flowers  in  a  corymbus  termi¬ 
nating  the  ftalks.  Virga  aurea  Americana,  fruticofa, 
Salicis  folio,  floribus  quafl  umbellatis.  Houft.  MSS. 
Shrubby  American  Golden  Rod  with  a  Sallow  leaf  and 
flowers  as  it  were  in  umbels. 

The  firft  fort  is  not  common  in  England,  though 
that  which  grows  naturally  about  London  is  generally 
taken  for  it.  This  grows  plentifully  about  Brabant, 
and  is  the  moft  common  in  Germany.  The  ftalks  of 
this  are  ftiff,  of  a  purplilh  brown  colour,  and  rife 
about  two  feet  high.  The  panicles  of  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings,  and  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  each 
flower  {landing  upon  a  long  (lender  foot-ftalk  ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  appear  the  beginning 
of  Auguft.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped  almoft  four 
inches  long,  and  a  quarter  broad,  deeply  fawed  on 
their  edges,  and  are  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under  fide. 
The  fecond  fort  is  our  common  Golden  Rod  about 
London  •,  the  lower  leaves  of  this  are  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped,  about  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad  •,  they 
are  {lightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  have  pretty 
long  foot-ftalks  ;  the  ftalks  are  (lender,  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  fmall,  narrow,  entire 
leaves,  having  no  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  panicled  bunches,  which  are  cluftered  to¬ 
gether,  forming  a  thick  erect  fpike ;  they  are  yel¬ 
low,  and  appear  in  Auguft  and  September. 

The  third  fort  is  frequently  found  growing  naturally 
in  feveral  parts  of  England  ;  I  have  often  gathered  it 
in  the  woods  near  Dulwich  in  Surry  •,  the  (talk  is 
round,  fmooth,  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed 
with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves  about  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  long,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad  ;  they 
are  almoft  entire,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  fmall  cluftered  bunches  at  the  wings  of 
the  ftalk,  to  which  they  fit  very  clofe,  and  the  ftalk  is 
terminated  by  a  roundifh  bunch  :  as  the  flowers  of 
this  are  produced  at  every  joint,  the  upper  half  of  the 
ftalk,  the  fpikes  being  fhort,  they  do  not  make  fo 
good  an  appearance  as  thofe  of  the  fecond.  It  flowers 
about  the  fame  time. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  at  Hamp- 
ftead,  from  whence  I  have  feveral  times  taken  the 
roots,  and  planted  them  in  the  garden,  where  they 
have  continued  many  years,  and  have  never  varied  •, 
the  lower  leaves  of  this  are  indented  ;  the  ftalk  fel- 
dom  rifes  more  than  a  foot  high,  branching  out  almoft 
from  the  bottom.  The  branches  are  terminated  by 
fhort  cluftered  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers  which  are 
eredt  •,  the  leaves  on  the  ftalk  and  branches  are  very 
narrow,  acute-pointed,  and  entire. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  in 
Wales  ;  the  lower  leaves  of  this  are  narrow,  fpear- 
fhaped,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  a  quarter  broad  ; 
they  are  fmooth,  (lightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  a 
little  hoary  on  their  under  fide ;  the  ftalk  rifes  about 
fix  inches  high,  it  is  garnifhed  with  the  fame  fort  of 
leaves  with  thofe  below,  but  fmaller.  The  flowers  grow 
in  roundifh  cluftered  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk, 
which  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort, 
and  appear  five  or  fix  weeks  earlier  in  the  feafon. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains 
in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy  ;  the  ftalk  is  angular, 
and  has  narrow  leafy  borders  ;  it  rifes  about  two  feet 
high  ;  the  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  and 
fawed  ;  they  are  three  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  of 
a  pale  green  on  their  under  fide,  and  hairy  ;  the  flowers 
come  out  in  clofe  thick  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks  more  than  half  the  length,  terminating  the  ftalk 
in  a  thick  fpike ;  they  are  yellow,  and  appear  in  July. 
The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
the  ftalks  are  round,  fmooth,  and  rife  two  feet  high  ; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  rough  leaves,  having 
three  longitudinal  veins  ;  they  are  two  inches  and  a 
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half  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  in  the 
middle,  ending  in  acute  points  fitting  clofe  to  the 
ftalks,  and  have  fometimes  a  few  (light  ferratureson 
their  edges.  The  flowers  are  gathered  in  a  roundi(h 
panicle  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk ;  the  lower  fpikes  of 
flowers  are  reflexed,  but  thofe  at  the  top  ftand  ereft 
and  are  joined  very  clofe  •,  thefe  are  yellow,  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  July.  -  * 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  • 
the  ftalks  of  this  are  round  and  fmooth  ;  they  rife  up¬ 
ward  of  four  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  rough,  acute- 
pointed,  and  have  no  veins  ;  they  ftand  clofer  together 
on  the  ftalks,  and  are  ftiorter  and  broader  than  thofe 
of  the  feventh  ;  the  panicles  of  flowers  are  much  lar¬ 
ger,  the  fpikes  much  longer,  they  fpread  out  wider, 
and  are  more  reflexed.  This  flowers  late  in  Auguft 
and  September. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  • 
the  ftalks  of  this  are  round  and  hairy  ;  they  rife  near- 
three  feet  high,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  rough  I 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  two  inches  long,  and  half  an* 
inch  broad,  (lightly  fawed  on  their  ed^es,  and  fit  clofe  I 
to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings, 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  in  long  recurved! 
fpikes  •,  they  are  fmall,  of  a  fulphur  colour,  and  ftand 
upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  This  fort  flowers  the  end  of 

July- 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
the  ftalks  are  round,  fmooth,  and  rife  four  or  five  feet 
high  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  rough  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad  •,  they  are  entire,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh  panicles  at  the  top 
of  the  ftalks,  which  are  compofed  of  obtufe  fpread-^ 
ing  fpikes  in  clofe  clufters.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  appear  in  Auguft. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ;  the 
ftalks  are  round,  channelled,  and  rife  two  feet  high  ; 
the  leaves  are  rough,  acute-pointed,  and  fawed  ;  they 
are  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  one  broad.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  a  panicle  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalk  ;  the  fpikes  are  very  long,  recurved,  and  fpread 
out  on  every  fide;,  the  lower  parts  of  the  foot-ftalks 
are  clofely  furnifhed  with  fmall  leaves,  and  the  flowers 
are  in  clofe  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  {pike ;  they  are  of ; 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  appear  late  in  September. 
The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America;' 
the  ftalks  are  (lender,  fmooth,  and  rife  two  feet  high  ; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  oval,  acute-pointed,  fawed 
leaves  three  inches  long,  and  two  broad,  and  ftand 
alternately  at  two  inches  diftance.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  long  bunches  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks ; 
they  are  diipofed  loofely  on  the  foot-ftalk,  and  are  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour ;  thefe  appear  in  Auguft,  and 
continue  part  of  September. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  four  inches  long,  and  al¬ 
moft  two  broad  ;  their  foot-ftalks  are  two  inches  long, 
and  have  a  membrane  or  wing  on  each  fide.  The 
ftalks  rife  two  feet  high ;  they  are  (lender,  fmooth, 
and  of  a  light  purple  colour,  and  garniftied  with  oval, 
fpear-fhaped,  indented  leaves,  near  two  inches  long, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  pale  green 
on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
fhort  bunches  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  almoft  the  j 
whole  length  ;  the  lower  fpikes  are  an  inch  long,  but 
thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  are  almoft  round ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  brimftone  colour,  and  appear  late  ) 
in  Auguft.  •  | 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada;  the 
ftalks  of  this  are  ftiff,  round,  fmooth,  and  have  a 
white  bark  ;  they  rife  upward  of  three  feet  high,  and  | 
are  garniflied  with  fmooth  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  having  I 
feveral  veins  ;  they  are  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  > 
and  one  inch  broad,  Handing  alternately.  The  flowers  ; 
comd  out  toward  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  from  the  wings,  ; 
in  fhort  fpikes,  which  ftand  eredl  and  are  obtufe ;  they  » 
are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  appear  in  Auguft. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada ;  this  • 
rifes  with  a  ftrong  hairy  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  •  1 

which. I 

4  I 
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which  is  garnifhed  clofely  with  rough  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  ending  in  acute  points ;  they  are  four  inches 
Iona,  and  one  broad,  very  hairy  on  their  under  fide, 
and  fharply  fawed  on  their  edges,  having  three  ftrong 
lono-itudinal veins ;  the  Rowers  are  difpoled  in  a  round- 
ifh 'panicle  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk;  the  fpikes  of 
flowers  are  recurved  •,  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
brimftone  colour  •,  this  flowers  in  September,  and  fre¬ 
quently  continues  till  the  end  of  Odober. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
the  ftalks  of  this  are  very  ftrong  ;  they  rile  near  two 
feet  hi  sh,  are  very  clofely  garnifhed  with  narrow,  fpear- 
fliapei  ftiff  leaves,  four  inches  long,  and  half  an 
inch  broad,  a  little  indented  on  their  edges, '  fitting 
clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  large 
panicles  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  •,  the  fpikes  are  long, 
recurved,  and  are  compofed  of  fmaller  fpikes  in  clut¬ 
ters  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  appear  in  September. 
The'feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  ftalks  rife  two  feet  high  ;  the  lower  leaves 
are  oval,  ftiff,  fmooth,  and  entire  •,  they  are  four 
inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  ftand- 
ino-  upon  foot- ftalks  which  are  four  inches  long  •,  thofe 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  are  fpear-fhaped,  en¬ 
tire,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  half  round  with  their 
bafe.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe  fpreading 
panicles  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  the  fpikes  are  fhort, 
cluttered,  and  roundifh  •,  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  and  appear  in  Auguft. 

The  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Mexico,  but 
is  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England  ; 
the  ftalks  of  this  are  oblique  •,  they  rife  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  are  fmooth,  and  have  a  brown  bark,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fmooth,  fpear-fhaped,  entire  leaves,  three 
inches  long  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad.  The 
flowers  come  out  upon  branching  foot-ftalks  on  the 
fide  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  ranged  on  one  fide  of 
the  ftalks,  and  have  a  few  fmall  leaves  under  the 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  yellow  and  appear  the  end 

of  Auguft.  .  -  •  . 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  very  hairy,  and  rife  four 
feet  hi  oh,  branching  out  toward  the  bottom  ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftalk  is  garnifhed  with  rough  leaves 
three  inches  long  and  one  broad-,  the  branches  grow 
ered,  and  are  garnifhed  with  lmall  leaves  fcarce 
one  inch  long,  and  an  eighth  broad,  which  are  entire, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk  the  flowers  are  difpofed  in 
a  clofe  panicle  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  growing  ered; 
they  are  yellow,  and  appear  in  September. 

The  twentieth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  lower  leaves  are  thick,  fleihy,  and  fpear- 
ihaped  they  are  ten  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and 
a  half  broad,  and  have  three  longitudinal  veins  the 
middle  furface  of  the  leaves  is  fmooth,  but  their 
edges  are  rough  -,  they  are  of  a  deep  green  colour  : 
the  ftalks  rife  four  feet  high,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed 
with  fmooth  entire  leaves,  of  the  fame  fhape  and  tex¬ 
ture  as  the  lower,  but  greatly  diminifh  in  their  flze  to 
the  top  of  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a 
compad  panicle  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  the  fpike^ 
grow  ered,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  co¬ 
lour  they  appear  in  Odober,  and  in  mild  fea.ons 

continue  great  part  of  November. 

The  twenty-firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland 
this  hath  a  flender  fmooth  ftalk  which  rifes  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges,  and  ending  in  acute  points  -, 
the  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  loofe  panicle  at  the  top 
of  the  ftalk ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  cloier  and 
thicker  toward  the  top.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
appear  in  September. 

The  twenty-fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North 
America  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  flefhy,  narrow,  fpear- 
Ihaped,  and  entire.  The  ftalks  are  fmooth,  of  a  pur- 
plifh  colour,  and  rife  near  three  feet  high  ;  they  are 
garnifhed  with  long,  narrow,  fmooth,  keel-fhape 
leaves,  which  are  entire.  The  flowers  are  difpoled 
in  a  loofe  panicle  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  -,  the  fpike^ 
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are  flender  and  ered.  The  fiowerS  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  and  appear  late  in  Odober,  and  fotne- 
times  continue  till  December. 

The  twenty-third  fort  grows  naturally  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  are  long,  narrow, 
and  very  fmooth  ;  they  are  keel-fhaped  and  entire. 
The  ftalks  are  red,  flefhy,  and  fmooth  -,  they  rife  two 
feet  hicrh,  and.  are  thinly  garnifhed  with  narrow  fmooth 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  at 
the  top  of  the  ftalks,  and  there  are  fome  Angle  fpikes 
of  flowers  which  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks  beloW.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  appear  in  Auguft. 

The  twenty-fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North 
America  the  ftalks  of  this  fort  are  fmooth,  ered, 
and  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow, 
fmooth,  entire  leaves  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  clofe  compad  panicles  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalk  -,  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  fhort,  and 
cluftered  together.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  bright 
yellow,  and  appear  in  September. 

The  twenty-fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  s  the  ftalks  are  round,  hairy;  and  rife  two  feet 
and  a  half  high  the  upper  branches  come  out  in 
a  loole  panicle  ;  the  leaves  ftand  clofe  to  the  ftalks ; 
they  are  rough,  fpear-fhaped,  and  entire  -,  thofe  on 
the  lower  part  are  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad,  but  are  gradually  fmaller  to  the  top.  ^The 
fpikes  of  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of'  the 
ftalk ;  the  lower  are  long,  thofe  above  diminifh  to  the 
top  -,  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  fpikes  have  many  fmall 
leaves  growing  along  them,  fome  of  which  are  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  flowers.  This  fort  flowers  the  middle 
of  November. 

The  twenty-fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  oval,  Ax  inches  long,  and 
three  broad,  and  end  in  acute  points  they  are  fawed 
on  their  edges,  and  have  feveral  ftrong  longitudinal 
veins  ;  their  foot-ftalks  are  long,  and  have  leafy  bor¬ 
ders  or  wings.  The  ftalks  grow  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  brandling  out  almoft  from  the  bottom  ;  they 
are  garnifhed  with  fmall,  fpear-fhaped,  entire  leaves* 
The3 branches  grow  ered  they  are  clofely  furnifhed 
with  fmall  leaves  below,  and  are  terminated  by  fhort 
clofe  fpikes  of  white  flowers,  which  appear  the  end  of 

The  twenty-feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  Philadel¬ 
phia;  the  lower  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  oblique, 
fmooth,  and  entire,  ftanding  upon  long  foot-ftalks. 
The  ftalks  rife  from  three  to  four  feet  high  ;  the  fpikes 
of  flowers  which  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks  are  long,  blunt,  and  a  little  recurved  at  the  end  ; 
thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  are  ered,  and 
cluftered  together  in  a  clofe  fpike  ;  they  are  yellow, 
and  appear  in  September. 

The  twenty-eighth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  ftalks  of  this  fort  are  hairy,  and  branch 
out  toward  the  top  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  rough 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalKs.  d  he 
lower  leaves  are  four  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  broad  thofe  on  the  ftalks,  gradually  diminifh  in 
their  Aze  to  the  top ;  they  are  rough,  veined,  and 
fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a 
panicled  corymbus  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  the 
fpikes  on  the  lower  part  are  recurved,  but  thofe  at 
the  top  are  cluftered  and  ered.  This  fort  flowers  in 
September  and  Odober, 

The  twenty-ninth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Philadel- 
phia the  lower  leaves  are  fmooth,  entire,  narrow, 
and  fpear-fhaped ;  they  are  thiee  inches  and  a  half 
loner,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  ftanding  upon  long 
foot-ftalks.  The  ftalks  are  round,  fmooth,  and  rife 
three  feet  high  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  very  fmall 
fmooth  leaves  which  are  entile,  and  At  clofe  to  the 
ftalks  The  flowers  grow  in  a  clofe  panicle  at  the  top 
of  the*  ftalk  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 
appear  in  September. 

The  thirtieth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz 
in  New  Spain,  where  it  was  difeovered  by  the  late 
Dr"  Houftoun.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  round,  hairy, 
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and  rife  near  three  feet  high  ;  they  are  garnifned  with 
oval  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  pla,ced  oppofite  upon  fhort 
foot-ftalks  •,  they  are  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  broad,  their  furface  very  rough,  and 
their  edges  are  crenated,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are 
■  produced  in  fhort  bunches  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  •,  they  are  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  and  pretty  large. 

The  thirty-firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz, 
where  it  was  difcovered  by  the  before-mentioned  gen¬ 
tleman.  This  rifes  with  a  ihrubby  ftalk  feven  or 
eight  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  fpreading  branches 
which  are  (lender,  ligneous,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth 
gray  bark.  The  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  fmooth, 
and  entire  *,  they  are  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
one  broad,  of  a  light  green,  and  ftand  upon  fhort 
foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
the  branches  in  a  loofe  corymbus  •,  they  are  large,  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  ftand  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks.  The  common  empalement  of  the  flowers  is 
cut  almoft  to  the  bottom.  I  believe  Petiver  has  this 
plant  in  his  Mufaeum,  under  the  following  title,  Pul- 
monaria  Jamaicenfis,  falicis  folio,  calycibus  paleaceis. 
Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  hardy,  (except  the  two 
forts  lait  mentioned)  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
England.  Many  of  them  have  fpecious  panicles  of 
flowers,  fo  are  great  ornaments  to  the  Englifn  gardens 
at  the  end  of  the  fummer,  when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of 
other  flowers,  which  renders  them  more  valuable.  The 
five  firft  forts  are  feldom  admitted  into  gardens,  as 
they  do  not  make  any  great  appearance,  but  the  forts 
from  North  America  are  better  efteemed ;  thefe  have 
been  greatly  increafed  in  their  number  of  late  years, 
and  if  we  can  judge  from  the  forts  which  have  been 
introduced  from  North  America  within  a  few  years 
pad,  we  mufc  fuppofe  that  country  abounds  with  ma¬ 
ny  more  forts  than  are  yet  known. 

Thefe  plants  when  they  are  once  obtained,  may  be 
propagated  in  plenty  by  parting  of  their  roots ;  the 
beft  time  for  doing  it  is  in  autumn,  as  foon  as  their 
flowers  are  paft  ;  but  thofe  forts  which  do  not  flower 
till  very  late  in  the  year,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  early 
in  the  fpring  before  they  begin  to  (hoot,  and  the  roots 
may  be  then  parted  ;  but  if  the  fpring  fhould  prove 
dry,  they  will  require  water  to  eftablifh  them  well  in 
the  ground,  otherwife  they  will  not  flower  ftrong  the 
fucceeding  autumn.  Some  of  the  forts  fpread  their 
roots,  and  propagate  much  fafter  than  others,  fo  thefe 
may  be  tranfplanted  and  parted  every  other  year  ;  or 
if  the  plants  are  wanted,  they  may  be  every  year  di¬ 
vided,  but  then  they  will  not  flower  fo  ftrong  as  thofe 
which  are  fuffered  to  remain  longer  unremoved  •,  and 
thofe  forts  whole  roots  do  not  multiply  fo  faft,  fhould 
be  parted  once  in  three  years,  if  they  are  expedted  to 
flower  ftrong. 

The  forts  which  grow  tall,  are  not  very  proper  furni¬ 
ture  for  fmall  gardens,  becaufe  they  require  much 
room,  for  thefe  fhould  be  allowed  four  or  five  feet, 
otherwife  their  roots  will  intermix  with  thofe  of  the 
neighbouring  plants,  and  draw  away  their  nourifh- 
ment  •,  therefore  thefe  plants  are  proper  ornaments 
for  large  extended  walks  round  fields,  or  for  the 
borders  of  wood-walks,  where  they  will  make  a  fine 
appearance  during  their  feafon  of  flowering  and  as 
they  require  little  culture,  fo  they  are  adapted  to  thofe 
places.  They  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil,  but  when 
they  are  planted  in  good  ground  they  will  grow  much 
larger,  and  make  a  better  appearance. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  but  it 
is  only  the  early  flowering  kinds  which  perfedt  their 
feeds  in  England.  Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  au- 
tumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thofe  which  are 
kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring  feldom  fucceed,  or 
at  beft  do  not  come  up  the  fame  year  ;  they  may  be 
fown  in  drills  upon  a  bed  of  frefh  earth,  at  about  a 
foot  afunder,  but  the  feeds  fhould  be  fcattered  pretty 
thick  in  the  drills,  and  covered  lightly  over  with 
fine  earth.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  where  they  are  too 
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clofe,  part  of  them  may  be  drawn  out,  and  plante( 
in  a  fhady  border,  to  allow  room  for  the  others  ti 
grow  till  autumn,  when  the  fhould  be  tranfplante; 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The  followin' 
year  they  will  flower,  and  their  roots  will  abide  man 
years. 

The  two  laft  mentioned  forts  are  natives  of  a  warn 
country,  fo  they  will  not  thrive  here,  unlefs  the' 
have  artificial  heat  in  winter,  efpecially  the  laft  fort 
which  requires  a  warmer  fituation  than  the  othcr 
Thefe  plants  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  the  la( 
fhould  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove  an- 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plantsVron 
the  fame  country.  This  may  be  propagated  by  cut 
tings,  which,  if  planted  in  pots  filled  with  loam', 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  wil 
take  root.  The  other  fort  is  propagated  by  partinc 
of  the  roots,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fort  before 
mentioned  ;  thefe  fhould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  ftove 
in  winter,  and  in  fummer  may  be  placed  abroad  in  £ 
fheltered  fituation. 

SOLSTICE  is  the  time  when  the  fun  is  in  one  o; 
the  folftitial  points ;  that  is,  when  he  is  at  his  greatef 
diftance  from  the  equator,  which  is  twenty-three  de¬ 
grees  and  a  half-,  thus  called,  becaufe  he  then  ap¬ 
pears  to  ftand  ftill,  and  not  to  change  his  place  in  the 
degrees  of  the  zodiac  any  way ;  an  appearance  owin;. 
to  the  obliquity  of  our  fphere,  and  which  thofe  whe 
live  under  the  equator  are  ftrangers  to. 

The  Solftices  are  two  in  each  year;  the  mftival,  or 
fummer  Solftice  ;  and  the  hyemal,  or  winter  Solftice. 
The  fummer  Solftice  is,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  which  is  on  the  21ft  of  June,  when  he 
makes  our  longeft  day. 

The  winter  Solftice  is,  when  the  fun  enters  the  firft 
degree  of  Capricorn,  which  is  on  the  21ft  of  Decem¬ 
ber  ;  when  he  begins  to  turn  toward  us,  and  makes 
our  fhorteft  day. 

This  is  to  be  underftood,  as  in  our  northern  hemi- 
fphere  for  in  thefouthern,  the  fun’s  entrance  into  Ca¬ 
pricorn  makes  the  fummerSolftice,  and  that  into  Can¬ 
cer  the  winter  Solftice. 

SONCHUS,  Sowthiftle. 

Thefe  are  many  of  them  weeds  in  England,  fo  are 
not  planted  in  gardens  ;  for  if  their  feeds  are  once 
permitted  to  fcatter  upon  the  ground,  they  will  foon 
ftock  it  with  plants  -,  for  which  reafon  they  fhould 
always  be  extirpated,  not  only  thofe  in  the  garden, 
but  alfo  thofe  in  the  parts  near  it ;  becaufe  their 
feeds  being  furnifhed  with  down,  are  wafted  in  the 
air  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  where,  falling  on  the 
ground,  they  foon  come  up  and  prove  troublefome 
weeds. 

SOPHORA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  456. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  Jkort  bell-fhaped  empalement  of  one  leaf  ', 
cut  at  the  brim  into  jive  obtufe  fegments.  The  flower  is  of 
the  butterfly  kind ;  the  ftandard  is  oblongs  broad ,  and' 
reflexed  on  the  Jides.  It  has  two  oblong  wings  with  appen¬ 
dages  to  their  bafle  ;  the  keel  is  of  two  leaves  like  thofe  of 
the  wings ,  whofe  lower  borders  join  like  the  keel  of  a  boat. 
It  hath  ten  diftinM  ftamina  which  are  awl-fhaped ,  paral¬ 
lel ,  and  the  length  of  the  petals ;,  hid  in  the  keel ,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  fmall  fummits ,  and  a  taper  oblong  germen ,  flip- 
porting  a  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  an, 
obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  long 
fender  pod,  with  fwellings  where  each  feed  is pofited,  which 
are  roundifh. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants' 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle.  This 
agrees  in  every  character  with  the  other  butterfly 
flowers,  except  that  the  ten  ftamina  in  thefe  flowers 
ftand  diftindt,  and  thofe  of  the  other  butterfly  flowers 
have  their  ftamina  joined  in  two  bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sophora  ( Alopecuroides )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  nu- 
merofis  villofis  oblongis,  caule  herbaceo.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  373.  Sophora  with  winged  leaves,  having  a  great 
number  of  oblong  hairy  lobes .  Ervum  Orientale  alope- 
6  curoides' 
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curofdes  perenne,  frutflu  longifflmo.  Tourn.  Cor.  27. 
Eaftern ,  ■perennial ,  Foxtail  Ervum ,  <3  long  fruit. 

Sophora  ( foment  of  a )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  numero¬ 
us  fubrotundis.  Lin.  Sp.  373.  Sophora  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  many  rffmdijh  lobes.  Coronilia  Zey- 
janica,  tota  argentea.  Burm.  Zeyl.  Jointed  podded  Co- 
lutea  of  Ceylon ,  all  over  filvery. 

Sophora* (Tindloria)  foliis  ternatis  fubfeffilibus,  folio¬ 
lis  fubrotundis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  373.  Sophora 
with  trifoliate  leaves  fitting  almofi  clofe  to  thejlalks ,  whofe 
lobes  are  roundiflo  and  fmooth.  Cytifus  Americanus  pro- 
cumbens,  fiore  luteo,  ramofifiimus,  qui  anil  fupped i- 
tat.  Trailing  American  Cytifus  with  a  yellow  fiower  and 
very  branching ,  of  which  Indigo  is  made. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  creeping  root,  from  which  arife  fe- 
veral  eredt  (talks  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  oblong  hairy  lobes  ranged  by  pairs  along  the 
midrib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  (talk  in  long  fpikes, 
which  (land  eredt  clofe  to  the  (talk  ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
blue  colour,  and  (mall.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  but 
are  rarely  lucceeded  by  pods  in  England. 

It  propagates  fall;  enough  by  its  creeping  root,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Liquorice,  when  the  plant  is 
once  obtained,  and  is  very  hardy,  fo  (hould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  Come  corner  of  the  garden,  at  a  diftance  from 
other  plants,  becaufe  the  roots  of  this  plant  will 
fpread,  mix  with  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  plants, 
and  foon  overbear  them.  It  will  thrive  in  almoft 
any  foil  or  fituation,  for  I  have  frequently  feen  the 
roots  fpread  into  the  middle  of  gravel  walks,  and  fend 
up  (talks. 

The  fecond  fort  grows-  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  at  Senegal  in  Africa,  and  alfo  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  but  particularly  in  Jamaica,  where  the  inha¬ 
bitants  call  it  Sea-fide  Pigeon  Pea  :  this  rifes  with  a 
downy  (talk  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet,  garniih- 
ed  with  winged  leaves  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of 
roundifh  woolly  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  fhort  loofe  fpikes  from  the 
wings  of  the  (talks ;  they  are  large  and  yellow,  not 
much  unlike  thofe  of  Spanifli  Broom,  but  have  no 
fcent ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  taper  woolly  pods  five  or 
fix  inches  long,  having  four  or  five  large  fwellings,  in 
each  of  which  is  contained  one  roundifh  brown  feed 
as  large  as  Peas. 

This  plant  is  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England 
out  of  a  (love  ;  it  is  propagated  by  feeds  which  may 
be  eafily  procured  from  the  Weft-Lndies,  for  the  plants 
do  not  perfeft  them  in  England  ;  thefe  (hould  be  fown 
in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot- bed,  where,  if 
the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear  in  a  month 
or  fix  weeks.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fnould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  pot  filled 
with  foft  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  again  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  (hade  them  from 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender 
plants  from  the  fame  countries,  always  keeping  them 
in  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  and  in  the  winter  they 
(hould  have  but  little  water.  ' 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  from  both  thefe  places  I  have  received  the 
feeds ;  from  this  plant  there  was  formerly  a  coarfe 
fort  of  Indigo  made  in  America,  as  there  was  from 
fome  other  plants,  before  the  true  Indigo  plants  were 
introduced  there :  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  from 
which  arife  feveral  (talks  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
fending  out  from  the  bottom  a' great  number  of  finall 
branches,  garnifned  with  leaves  compofed  of  three 
oval  fmooth  lobes  joined  together  at  the  foot-ftalk  like 
other  trifoliate  kaves  •,  they  fit  clofe  to  the  branches. 
The  flowers  come  out  toward  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  (hort  fpikes  •,  they  are  of  the  butterfly  kind,  yellow, 
and  appear  in  July  ;  they  are  often  fucceeded  by  (hort 
fwelling  pods,  which  in  very  warm  feafons  come  to 
maturity  in  England.  .The  lfalks  of  this  decay  to  the 
root  in  autumn. 
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This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  (own 
on  a  warm  border  in  the  beginning  of  April.  The 
bed  way  is  to  fow  them  in  (hallow  drills  for  the  more 
conveniently  keeping  the  plants  clean,  for  they  muft 
not  be  removed  till  their  (talks  decay  in  autumn,  when 
they  (hould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  a 
warm  border  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for 
they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well. 

S  O  R  B  U  S.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  633.  Lin.  Gen,  Plant. 
548.  [fo  called  of  forbere,  Lai.  to  fup,  becaufe  the 
fruit,  being  ripe,  is  fo  foft,  that  it  may  be  flipped.] 
The  Service-  tree  ;  in  French,  Sorbier. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  fpr ending,  concave,  permanent  empale- 
went  of  one  leaf,  indented  in  five  parts  ;  it  has  fiveround- 
ijh  concave  petals  which  are  inferted  in  the  emp clement , 
and  about  twenty  awl-Jhaped  fiamina ,  which  are  alfo  in¬ 
ferted  in  the  empalement ,  terminated  by  roundiflo  fummits. 
The  ger men  isfituated  under  4 he  flower,  fupporting  three 
flender  ftyles  crowned  by  eredt  headed  ftigmas  ■,  it  afterward 
becomes  a  foft  umbilical  ed  fruit,  inckfing.  three  or  four  ob¬ 
long  cartilaginous  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  rahged  in  the  third  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  which  includes  tKofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  from  eleven  to  twenty  (lamina  in¬ 
ferted  in  the  empalement,  and  three  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sorbets  ( Aucuparia )  foliis  pinnatis,  utrinque  glabris. 
Hall.  Helv.  250.  Service-tree  with  winged  leaves  which 
are  fmooth  on  both  files.  Sorbus  fylvefcris,  foliis  do- 
mefticae  fimilis.  C.  B.  P.  41 5.  Wild  Service  with  leaves 
like  the  cultivated ,  commonly  called  Quicken,  Quickbeam , 
Mountain  Afh,  and  in  the  north ,  Roan-tree. 

2.  Sorbus  ( Domefiica )  foliis  pinnatis,  fubtus  tomentofis. 
Hall.  Helv.  351.  Service-tree  with  winged  leaves  which 
are  woolly  on  their  under  fide.  Sorbus  fativa.  C.  B.  P. 
45 1 .  The  cultivated  Service. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  in  the  fouthern  counties  they  ape  feldom 
feen  of  any  great  magnitude,  for  the  trees  are  com¬ 
monly  cut  down,  and  reduced  to  underwood;  but  in 
the  North  of  England  and  Wales,  where  they  are 
permitted  to  grow,  there,  are  trees  of  very  large  fize. 
The  ftems  of  this  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray  bark, 
the  branches  while  young  have  a  purplifti  brown  bark, 
the  leaves  are  winged  ;  they  are  compofed  af  eight  or 
nine  pair  of  long  narrow  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  ;  the  lobes  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  half 
an  inch  broad  toward  their  bale,  ending  in  acute 
points,  and  are  (harply  (awed  oh  their  edges  •,  the 
leaves  on  the  young  trees  in  the  fpring  are  hoary  on 
.  their  under  fide,  which  about  Midfummer  goes  off, 
and  thofe  upon  the  older  branches  have  very  little  at 
any  feafon.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  bunches 
almoft  in  form  of  umbels,  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  compofed  of  five  fpreading  concave  petals 
(haped  like  thofe  of  the  Pear-tree,  but  fmaller  ;  thefe 
appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  berries, 
growing  in  large  bunches,  which  have  a  depreffed 
navel  on  the  top,  and  turn  red  in  autumn  when  they 
ripen. 

This  tree  is  cultivated  in  the  nurfery-gardens,  and 
fold  as  a  flowering  (lirub;  but,  if  they  were  permitted 
to  grow,  they  would  rife  to  a  great  height,  and  have 
large  ftems.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  make  a  pretty 
variety  when  they  are  mixed  with  others  during  the 
time  of  their  flowering,  and  alfo  in  autumn.  When 
their  fruit  is  ripe  they  make  a  pretty  appearance,  but 
the  blackbirds  and  thrufhes  are  fo  fond  of  this  fruit, 
as  to  devour  it  as  foon  as  it  ripens ;  fo  that  in  thofe 
places  where  there  is  a  plenty  of  thefe  birds,  there  will 
not  be  any  of  the  fruit  left  to  be  perfectly  ripe;  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  is  good  for  thefe  fongfters,  where  people 
have  a  defire  of  drawing  a  number  of  thefe  birds  about 
their  habitations,  they  (hould  plant  a  quantity  of  thefe 
trees  for  that  purpofe. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  Europe,  where  it  rifes  to  a  great  height,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  larse  tree,  but  in  England  there  are  few  of 
any  large  fize,  In  the  fouth  of  France  and  in  Italy, 
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the  fruit  is  ferved  up  to  the  table  in  their  deferts,  but 
in  England  they  have  not  been  much  efteemed,  which 
has  occafioned  their  being  lo  little  cultivated  here. 
There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fruit,  which  differ 
from  each  other  in  fize  and  fhape,  as  Apples  and  I  ears 
do  ;  fome  of  thefe  are  fhaped  like  Catherine  Pears, 
and  are  nearly  as  large  others  are  depreffed  at  both 
ends,  and  fhaped  like  Apples,  but  both  thefe  forts 
will  arile  from  feeds  of  the  lame  tree,  fo  that  thole 
who  are  defirous  of  having  the  largeft  and  beft  kinds, 
fhould  propagate  them  by  grafting  or  budding  from 
thofe  trees  whole  fruit  are  the  faireft  and  beft  flavour¬ 
ed,  as  is  prablifed  for  other  fruits  •,  thefe  may  be  graft¬ 
ed  upon  Pear-ftocks,  which  agree  better  with  this  tree 
than  any  other  except  their  own,  for  they  will  not 
take  upon  Apple-ftock^,  nor  do  they  thrive  upon  the 
Hawthorn  or  Medlar  near  lo  well,  though  the  fruit 
of  this  tree  approaches  nearer  to  thofe  than  any  other, 
and  are  not  lit  for  the  table  till  they  are  in  a  ftate  of 

decay. 

The  feveral  varieties  of  this  tree  differ  in  the  number 
of  their  feeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Pears,  Ap¬ 
ples,  Quinces,  and  Medlars,  fome  of  them  having 
but  ’  three  feeds  in  each  fruit,  and  others  have  four 
or  live  •,  fo  that  although  one  of  the  characters  of 
this  genus  is,  that  the  fruit  has  but  three  feeds,  yet 
that  mull  be  underftood  to  be  of  the  wild  fort,  in 
which  there  are  feldom  more,  but  thofe  of  the 
cultivated  kind  are  as  uncertain  as  the  fruit  of  Apples 
and  Pears. 

In  Italy  thefe  trees  are  very  common,  where  they 
have  a  great  variety  of  forts  which  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  feeds,  but  I  have  not  obferved  in  the 
Enodifh  gardens  more  than  three  forts,  and  thofe  are 
yet^ve/y  Icarce,  for  there  are  at  prefent  but  few  large 
trees  of  the  true  Service  in  England,  one  of  which 
was  lately  growing  in  the  gardens  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  John  Tradefcant  at  South  Lambeth,  near 
Vauxhall  in  Surry,  who  was  a  very  curious  colle&or 
of  fare  plants  in  King  Charles  the  Second’s  time, 
which  tree  was  near  forty  feet  high,  and  produced  a 
great  quantity  of  fruit  annually  which  were  fhaped 
like  Pears  •,  and  there  are  indeed  fome  trees  of  mid¬ 
dling  growth  in  the  gardens  of  Henry  Marlh,  Efq; 
at  Hammerfmith,  which  produce  fruit  of  the  Apple 
fhape  (from  whence  feveral  young  plants  have  been 
raifed  of  late  in  the  nurferies  near  London  ;)  but 
thefe  are  frnall,  compared  to  that  in  John  T.  radef- 
cant’s  garden. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  large  trees  of  this  Service 
growing  wild  about  Aubigny  in  France,  from  whence 
his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  brought  a  great 
quantity  of  the  fruit,  and  from  the  feeds  raifed  a  great 
number  of  young  plants  in  his  garden  at  Goodwood 
in  Suffex. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  differ  from  thofe  of  the  ftrft, 
in  their  lobes  being  broader,  and  not  fo  much  fawed  j 
they  are  alfo  much  more  downy  on  their  under  fide, 
and  the  young  fhoots  of  the  tree  in  the  fpring  are 
covered  with  a  white  down.  The  flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  in  larger  and  more  diffufed  bunches,  and  are  a 
little  larger,  but  there  are  feldom  more  than  two  or 
three  fruit  produced  upon  each  bunch.  The  ftamina 
of  the  flowers  are  alfo  longer  than  thofe  of  the  wild 
fort,  which  are  the  only  differences  I  can  obferve  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Both  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  flowing  their 
feeds  in  pots  loon  after  the  fruit  is  ripe,  Iheltering 
them  under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  and  plunging 
the  pots  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  which 
will  foon  bring  up  the  plants  •,  and  when  they  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  watered  ;  but  they  fhould 
be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  for  the  only  reafon  of  put¬ 
ting  them  in  a  hot-bed  is  to  forward  the  growth  of 
the  feeds ;  but  if,  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  the 
bed  is  kept  covered,  it  will  draw  the  plants  and  fpoil 
them.  In  this  bed  the  plants  fhould  remain  until  the 
middle  of  Obtober,  at  which  time  their  leaves  wil 
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decay,  when  there  fhould  be  a  warm  light  fpot  o 
ground  prepared  to  receive  them,  into  which  thej 
fhould  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet  afunder,  and  a  fooi 
diftant  in  the  rows,  obferving  to  take  them  up  care¬ 
fully,  and  to  plant  them  as  foon  as  pofilble,  that  theii 
roots  may  not  dry. 

During  the  furhmer,  the  ground  fhould  be  kept  con- 
ftantly  clear  from  weeds,  and  in  winter  there  fhoulc 
be  a  little  mulch  laid  upon  the  furface  of  the  grounc 
about  their  roots,  to  protect  them  from  being  injurec 
by  froft  ;  but  in  the  fpring  the  ground  between  them 
fhould  be  dug,  burying  the  mulch  therein,  in  doing 
of  which  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  cut  or  injure  the 
roots  of  the  plants. 

In  this  nurfery  they  may  continue  three  or  four  years 
according  to  their  growth,  when  it  will  be  proper,  to 
tranfplant  them  out  where  they  are  to  remain  the 
beft  feafon  for  which  is  in  Oblober,  or  in  the  fpring, 
juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot.  The  foil  fhould  be 
warm  in  which  they  are  planted,  and  the  fttuation  de¬ 
fended  from  cold  winds,  in  which  place  they  wil 
thrive,  and  produce  fruit  in  a  few  years. 

Thofe  who  raife  many  of  thefe  trees  from  feeds,  will 
procure  fome  varieties  of  the  fruit,  from  which  the 
beft  may  be  felebted,  and  propagated  for  the  table,  and 
the  others  may  be  planted  for  variety  in  wilderneffes 
or  wood-walks,  or  may  be  ufed  for  flocks  to  graft  the 
better  kinds  upon. 

The  wood  of  the  wild  Service-tree  is  much  commend¬ 
ed  by  the  wheelwright  for  being  all  heart,  and  it  is  of 
great  ufe  for  hufbandmens  tools,  goads,  &c.  It  is 
very  white  andftnooth,  fowill  polifh  pretty  well. 
There  is  a  fort  of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  which  is 
preferved  by  fuch  as  are  curious  in  collecting  the  fe¬ 
veral  forts  of  ltriped  plants,  but  there  is  no  great  beauty 
in  it-,  it  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  being 
budded  on  the  plain  fort,  but  they  become  plain  on  a 
very  rich  foil. 

The  wild  fort  fhould  have  a  moift  ftrong  foil,  but  will 
grow  in  the  moft  expofed  places,  being  extremely 
hardy,  which  renders  them  worthy  of  care,  ftnee  they 
will  thrive  where  few  other  trees  will  fucceed. 

SORREL.  See  Acetosa. 

SOUTHERNW  OOD.  See  Abrotanum. 

SOWBREAD.  See  Cyclamen. 

SPARTIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  765.  Genifla. 
Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  643.  tab.  31 1.  [fo  called  of  fpa- 
rum,  a  dart,  becaufe  the  rufhes  of  this  plant  repre- 
fent  a  dart ;  or  elfe  of  the  Greek  a-n-olpjov,  of  c-7r«j>£<r 
Sou,  [to  fow,  becaufe  it  lows  itfelf.J  Broom ;  ir 
French,  Genet. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  tubulous ,  heart-Jhaped 
with  a  very  Jhort  margin  at  the  top ,  and  has  five  final 
indentures ,  but  below  the  flower  the  under  fide  is  extend¬ 
ed.  The  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind  -,  the  ftandard  L 
almcfl  heart-Jhaped ,  large ,  and  wholly  reflexed-,  the 
wings  are  oblong ,  oval ,  jhorter  than  the  ftandard,  am, 
annexed  to  the  ftamina  -,  the  keel  is  oblong ,  and  longei 
than  the  wings,  and  the  borders  are  hairy  and  conneftec, 
together ,  to  which  the  ftamina  are  inferted.  It  has  ten 
unequal  ftamina  which  are  joined  together ,  and  are  gradu¬ 
ally  longer, the  upper  being  the  Jhort  eft,  and  the  under  ft  and C 
apart,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits ,  and  an  oblong  hairy 
germen ,  fupporting  a  rifling  awl-Jhaped  flyle,  to  which  h 
faftened  an  oblong,  hairy ,  inflexed  ftigma.  The  gernieh 
afterward  becomes  a  long,  cylindrical ,  obtufe  pod  of  one  cell, 
opening  with  two  valves,  including  feveral  globular  kid- 
ney-Jhaped  feeds.  ! 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  febtiorii; 
of  Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofel 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  joined  in  twoj 
bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Spartium  ( Junceum )  ramis  oppofitis  teretibus  apice| 
floriferis,  foliis  lanccolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  9 56.  Broom | 
with  taper  oppofite  branches  whofe  tops  have  flowers,  ana 
fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Genilla  juncea.  J.  B.  1.  p.  395. 
Rujhy  Broom ,  commonly  called  Spanijh  Broom. 

2.  Spartium 

-I 
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Spartium  {Radi  at  uni)  fefiilibus  petiolis  perfiftentibus 
ramis  oppoikis  angulans,  foliis  ternatis  linearibus. 
L:.n.  Sp.  Plant.  998.  Broom  with  trifoliate  leaves  fitting 
clofe  to  the  folk ,  angular  oppofite  branches ,  and  awl- 
fhaped  oppofite  leaves.  Genifta  radiata  five  ftellaris.  J. 

1.  399-  Radiated ftarry  Broom. 

Spartium  ( Monofpermum )  ramis  angulatis,  racemis  . 
lateralibus,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  995. 
Broom  with  angular  branches ,  fort  bunches  of  flow¬ 
ers  on  the'  fdes  of  the  flalk ,  and  fpcar-floaped  leaves. 
Spartium  tertium  flore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  396.  A  third 
Broom  with  a  white  flower ,  commonly  called  white  Spa- 
nijh  Broom. 

Spartium  ( Scoparium )  foliis  ternatis  folitariifque,  ra¬ 
mis  inermibus  angulofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  356.  Broom  with 
trifoliate  and fingle  leaves ,  and  angular  unarmed  branches. 
Cytil'o  genifta  fcoparia,  vulgaris,  flore  luteo.  Tourn. 
.649  Common  green  Broom  with  a  yellow  flower. 

Spartium  (fLrufitanicum)  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis- cunei- 
formibus,  ramis  inermibus  angulatis.  Broom  with  tri¬ 
foliate  leaves ,  whofe  lobes  are  wedge-floaped ,  angular ,  and 
unarmed  branches.  An  ?  Cytifo-genifta  Lufitanica, 
magno  flore.  Tourn.  Ink.  649.  Portugal  Broom  with 
a  large  flower. 

.  Spartium  ( Hirfutum )  foliis  ternatis  petiolatis,  folio¬ 
lis  lineari-lanceolatis  hirfutis,  ranks  inermibus  angu¬ 
latis.  Broom  with  trifoliate  leaves  upon  foot-ftalks ,  linear 
fpear-fhaped,  lobes  which  are  hairy ,  and  angular  unarmed 

branches. 

.  Spartium  ( Glabrum )  foliis  ternatis  glabris  fefiilibus, 
ramis  inermibus  angulatis,  leguminibus  glabris. 
Broom  with  trifoliate  fmooth  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the 
branches ,  which  are  angular  and  unarmed ,  and  fmooth 

pods. 

.  Spartium  ( Angulatum )  foliis  folitariis  ternatifque,  ra¬ 
mis  fexangularibus  apice  floriferis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
709.  Spartium  with  fingle  and  trifoliate  leaves ,  and 
branches  with  fix  angles  with  flowers  at  their  tops.  Spar¬ 
tium  Orientate,  filiqua  compreflfa  glabra  &  annuiata, 
Tourn.  Cor.  44.  Eaftern  Broom  with  round ,  fmooth ,  . 
comprefled  pods. 

Spartium  ( Spinofum )  foliis  ternatis,  ramis  angulatis 
fpinofls.  Hort.  Cliff.  356.  Broom  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
and  angular  prickly  branches.  Cytifus  fpinoius.  H.  L. 
Prickly  Cytifus. 

).  Spartium  ( Arborefcens )  caule  arborefeente  ramofo 
aculeato,  foliis  cuneiformibus  confertis,  floribus,  fo¬ 
litariis  alaribus.  Broom  with  a  tree-like,  branching , 
prickly  flalk,  wedge-fhaped  leaves  in  clufters,  and  flowers 
ftanding  fingly  on  the  fide \  of  the  branches.  Spartium  por- 
tulacte  foliis  aculeatum,  ebeni  materie.  Plum.  Cat. 

19.  Prickly  Broom  with  Purjiain  leaves,  or  Ebony  of  the 
IVeft-Indues. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Spanifh  Broom,  which 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Engliih  gardens  for  the 
fweetnefs  of  its  flowers :  of  this  there  are  two  varie¬ 
ties,  if  not  diftindt  fpecies,  which  grow  naturally  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  firft,  which  is  the  common 
fort  in  England,  has  larger  branches  and  broader 
leaves  than  the  other.  The  flowers  are  alfo  larger,  of 
a  deeper  yellow  colour,  and  appear  earlier  than  thofe 
of  the  other,  which  has  been  of  late  years  introduced 
from  Portugal. 

Both  thefe  forts  have  fmooth  flexible  branches,  which 
rife  eight  of  ten  feet  high.  The  lower  branches  are 
garnilhed  with  fmall,  fpear-fnaped,  fmooth  leaves,  at  , 
the  end  of  the  {hoots  of  the  fame  year  j  the  flowers 
are  difpofed  in  a  loofe  fpike  ;  they  are  large,  yellow, 
of  the  butterfly  kind,  have  a  ftrong  agreeable  odour, 
appear  in  July,  and  in  cool  feafons  there  is  frequently 
a  luccefiion  of  flowers  till  September,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  comprefled  pods  about  three  inches  long, 
containing  one  row  of  kidney-fhaped  feeds  which  ripen 
in  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fov/n  in  the  fpring  upon  a  bed  of  common 
earth  in  a  fhady  fituation,  where  the  plants  will  rife 
very  freely  •,  thefe  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  the 
following  fummer,  and  in  autumn  they  may  be  taken 
up  and  tranfplanted  in  a  nurfery,  which  fhould  be 
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chofen  in  a  warm  flickered  fituation.  In  the  taking 
up  of  the  plants,  there  fhould  be  care  taken  not  to 
tear  the  roots,  for  thefe  fend  their  roots  deep  into  the 
ground,  and  are  very  apt  to  be  torn  if  they  are  not 
raifed  out  of  the  ground  with  a  fpade  ;  thefe  fhould  be 
planted  in  rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  at  one  foot 
diftance  in  the  rows.  In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain 
a  year  or  two  to  get  ftrength,  and  then  may  be  planted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  fucceed  if 
they  are  removed  large. 

If  the  feeds  of  thefe  lorts  are  permitted  to  fcatter  in 
autumn,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  plenty  in  the 
fpring  without  care,  and  thefe  may  be  tranfplanted 
the  following  autumn,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
thofe  before  mentioned.  Thefe  fhrubs  are  very  orna¬ 
mental  to  large  wood-walks  in  gardens,  but  hares 
and  rabbits  are  very  fond  of  them ;  fo  that,  unlefs 
they  are  fereened  from  thefe  animals,  they  will  de¬ 
vour  them  in  winter  when  they  have  a  fcarcity  of 
other  food. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ;  this  is  a 
fhrub  of  low  growth,  feldom  rifing  two  feet  high, 
but  divides  into  many  fpreading  branches,  fo  as  to 
form  a  large  bufh.  The  branches  are  fmall,  angular, 
and  come  out  by  pairs  oppofite  ;  the  leaves  are  very 
narrow,  awl-fhaped,  and  are  placed  round  the  flalk, 
fpreading  out  like  the  points  of  a  ftar ;  the  flowers  are 
difpofed  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  yellow,  but  not  more  than  half  the  fize  of 
thofe  of  the  former,  and  have  no  feent ;  they  are 
fucceeded  by  fhort  hairy  pods,  containing  two  or  three 
fmall  kidney-fhaped  feeds  in  each  ;  it  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  This  fhrub  makes  a 
pretty  appearance  during  the  time  of  its  continuing 
in  flower,  and  as  it  is  hardy,  deferves  a  place  in 
gardens. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
autumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  feldom 
grow  the  fame  year ;  thefe  may  be  fown  in  a  bed  of 
common  earth  in  rows,  for  the  more  conveniently 
keeping  the  plants  clean  from  weeds.  The  plants 
fhould  remain  in  the  feed-bed  till  the  following  au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  may  be  either  tranfplanted  to  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  a  nurfery  to 
grow  a  year  or  two  to  get  ftrength,  before  they  are 
planted  out  for  good  ;  but  thefe  plants  will  not  bear 
tranfplanting  when  they  are  large,  io  fttould  be  re¬ 
moved  while  they  are  young. 

The  third  fort  hath  a  thick  ftalk,  covered’  with  a 
rugged  bark  when  old  ;  it  rifes  eight  or  nine  feet  high, 
fending  out  manv  {lender  Rufh-iike  branches  of  a 
filvery  colour,  almoft  taper,  which  terminate  in  very 
{lender  bending  ends  ;  thefe  have  a  few  narrow  fpear- 
ftiaped  leaves  on  the1  lower  branches.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  very  fhort  {pikes  or  clufters  on  the 
fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  large  oval  pods  containing  one  kidney- 
fhaped  Led.  It  flowers  about  the  fame  time  as  the 
former. 

This  fort  grows  plentifully  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
from  both  which  countries  the  feeds  may  be  eafily 
procured.  Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  the  middle 
of  April  upon  a  bed  of  frefh  light  earth,  but  the  befb 
way  will  be  to  fow  them  in  drills  about  half  an  inch 
deep.  The  drills  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  one  foot 
afunder,  and  the  feeds  may  be  laid  in  the  drills  at  about  • 
three  inches  diftance,  which  will  allow  room  for  the 
plants  to  grow  till  Michaelmas  following,  before  which 
time  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  remove  them  ;  nor  ftiould 
they  be  fuffered  to  ftand  longer,  becaufe  they  fhoot 
downright  roots  very  deep  into  the  ground,  and  if 
thefe  are  cut  or  broken,  when  they  are  grown  large, 
the  plants  frequently  mifearry.  Although  I  have  here 
directed  the  fowing  of  thefe  feeds  in  April,  yet  it  muft 
be  underftood,  if  the  feafon  proves  favourable,  other-  > 
wife  it  will  be  better  to  defer  it  longer,  for  thefe  feeds 
are  as  fubjedt  to  perifh  in  the  ground  by  cold  or  wet, 
as  are  the  Kidney-beans  •,  therefore  when  the  feafon  is 
favourable  for  fowing  them,  the  feeds  of  die  Broom 
may  be  falely  fown. 
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At  Michaelmas  fome  of  the  plants  may  be  taken  up 
and  potted,  to  be  flickered  in  winter,  and  others  may 
be  planted  in  a  warm  fituation  and  on  a  dry  foil, 
where,  if  the  winter  fhould  not  prove  fevere,  they 
will  ftand  very  well.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  leave 
fome  of  the  plants  in  the  feed-bed,  where,  if  the  win¬ 
ter  Ihould  prove  fevere,  they* may  be  flickered  with 
mats,  and  fome  mulch  laid  about  their  roots  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  froft  penetrating  the  ground,  for  thefe  plants 
are  fo  tender  as  not  to  live  abroad  in  haid^  froft,  tho 
in  moderate  winters  they  will  do  very  well  •,  but  it  is 
always  neceffary  to  have  a  plant  or  two  of  each  iort  in 
pots,  that  they  may  be  flickered  in  winter  to  preferve 

the  forts. 

The  fourth  fort  is  the  common  Broom  which  grows 
naturally  in  England,  fo  is  not  often  admitted  into 
gardens,  though,  when  it  is  in  flower,  it  makes  a 
much  better  appearance  than  many  others  which  are 
coilly  ;  this  rifes  with  a  flexible  (talk  four  01  five  feet 
high  fending  out  many  Rufh-like  angular  branches 
which  fp  re  ad -out  on  every  fide.  The  lower  part  of 
the  branches  are  garniflied  with  trifoliate  leaves,  and 
upward  they  are  tingle.  The  flowers  come  out  upon 
fhort  foot-ftalks  fingly  on  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
for  a  confiderable  length  toward  the  top  •,  thefe  are 
lame,  of  the  butterfly  kind,  and  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour  ;  they  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
compreffed  hairy  pods  containing  kidney-fhaped  feeds 
which  ripen  in  Auguft.  The  flowers  and  branches 
of  this  iort  are  ufed  in  medicine. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain  •, 
this  has  ftronger  ftalks  than  our  common  Broom. 
The  branches  grow  more  erect,  and  have  deeper  an¬ 
gles  ;  the  leaves  are  all  trifoliate,  and  much  larger 
than’thofe  of  the  fifth  •,  the  lobes  are  wedge  fhaped  ; 
the  flowers  are  larger,  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour,  and 
have  longer  foot-ftalks.  This  flowers  a  little  later  in 
the  year  than  that,  and  is  not  fo  hardy. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  this  rifes 
with  a  ftrong  ftalk  like  the  former.  The  branches  are 
angular  and  grow  ered  •,  they  are  better  furnilhed 
with  leaves  than  either  of  the  other  forts,  which  ftand 
upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  •,  the  lobes  are  fmall,  ve¬ 
ry  narrow,  and  hairy ;  the  flowers  grow  clofer  toge¬ 
ther,  are  larger,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour. 

The  feventh  fort  was  brought  from  Portugal.  The 
ftalks  and  branches  of  this  are  (lender,  angular,  and 
fmooth,  and  are  fully  garniflied  with  very  narrow, 
trifoliate,  fmooth  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  long  loole  fpikes  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  •,  they  are  large,  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  compreffed  pods, 
which  are  fmooth,  containing  fmall  kidney-fhaped 

feeds.  . 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant  •,  this 
hath  (lender  ftalks  and  branches,  which  are  garnifh- 
ed  with  a  few  trifoliate  and  Angle  leaves  toward  the 
bottom.  The  branches  have  fix  angles  or  furrows ; 
the  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  are 
produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; 
thefe  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain  near 
the  fea-coaft.  The  ftalks  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
and  fend  out  fnany  angular  flexible  branches,  armed 
with  long  fpines,  upon  which  grow  trifoliate  leaves  ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  clufters,  each  ftanding  upon  a  long  foot-ftalk  * 
they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  appear  in 
June  •,  they  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  ligneous  pods, 
with  a  thick  border  on  their  upper  edges,  containing 
three  or  four  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  This  plant  will 
not  live  abroad  in  England,  unlefs  it  has  a  very  warm 
fituation. 

Thefe  plants  are  raifed  from  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  firft  fort,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  tenth  fort  is  very  common  in  Jamaica,  and  feve- 
ral  other  places  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  the  wood 
is  cut,  and  fent  to  England  under  the  title  of  Ebony, 
though  it  is  not  the  true  Ebony,  which  is  a  native  of 
the  eaftern  country,  and  is  a  plant  of  a  very  different 
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genus.  The  wood  of  this  American  Ebony  is  of  a 
fine  greenifh  brown  colour,  and  polifties  very  well, 
lb  is  much  coveted  by  the  inftrument-makers  ;  and  is 
ufed  for  feveral  purpofes,  being  of  a  very  hard  dura¬ 
ble  nature. 

This  tree  has  a  pretty  thick  Item  which  rifes  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  high,  covered  with  a  rugged  brown 
bark,  and  divides  into  many  lpreading  branches, 
which  grow  almoft  horizontal,  and  are  armed  with 
fhort  brown  crooked  fpines.  The  leaves  are  fmall, 
ft  iff,  and  wedge-fhaped,  coming  out  in  clufters,  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  come  out  up¬ 
on  (lender  foot-ftalks  from  the  fide  of  the  branches 
fingly  •,  they  are  of  the  butterfly  kind,  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  moon- 
fhaped  pods,  which  indole  one  kidney-fhaped  feed. 
This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
procured  from  the  countries  of  its  natural  growth,  for 
the  plants  do  net  produce  feeds  in  this  climate.  Thefe 
feeds  fhould  be  (own  in  pots  filled  with  light  frefh 
earth  early  in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  into  a  good 
hot- bed  of  tanners  bark,  or  placed  in  tan  under  pots, 
as  their  covers  are  very  hard.  In  about  fix  weeks! 
after  the  feeds  are  fown,  the  plants  will  appear,  when 
they  muft  be  carefully  treated  (being  very  tender 
while  young  •,)  they  muft  have  frefh  air  admitted  to 
to  them  every  day  when  the  weather  is  warm,  and 
fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water,  when  the 
earth  in  the  pots  appears  dry.  In  about  five  or  fix 
weeks  after  the  plants  appear  they  will  be  fit  to  tranf- 
plant,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  cut  of 
the  pots  and  feparated,  planting  each  into  a  fmall  pot 
filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  then  plunged  into 
the  hot-bed  again,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  from 
the  fun  every  day  until  they  have  taken  root;  after 
which  time  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  other  very  tender  exotic  plants,  by  giving  them  air 
every  day  in  warm  weather,  and  watering  them  once 
in  two  or  three  days  gently,  and  when  the  nights  are 
cold,  to  cover  the  glaffes.  In  this  hot-bed  the  plants 
may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed 
into  theftove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed.  Thofe; 
of  them  whole  roots  have  filled  the  pots,  fhould  be' 
carefully  fhifted  into  pots  one  fize  larger  before  they 
are  plunged;  but  as  thefe  plants  are  not  of  quick 
growth  while  young,  they  do  not  require  to  be  often: 
ftiifted  out  of  the  pots.  During  the  winter  feafon 
thefe  plants  muft  be  kept  warm  (efpecially  the  firft! 
year,)  and  muft  have  but  little  water,  and  in  cold 
weather  it  muft  be  given  to  them  in  fmall  quantities;' 
and  if  their  leaves  fhould  contraft  filth,  they  muft  be 
wafhed  with  a  fponge  to  clean  them,  otherwife  the: 
plants  will  not  thrive.  As  thefe  plants  are  very  ten¬ 
der  when  young,  fo  they  will  not  live  in  the  open  air 
in  this  country,  even  in  the  warmeft  part  of  the  year;! 
therefore  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  ftove, 
and  fhould  be  kept  plunged  in  the  bark-bed,  obferv- 
ing  in  the  fummer  feafon,  when  the  weather  is  warm,; 
to  admit  a  large  fhare  of  frefh  air  to  the  plants;  but 
when  they  have  obtained  ftrength,  they  may  be  ex- 
pofed  for  three  months  in  a  warm  fituation  in  the 
lummer. 

SPERGULA,  Dillen.  Gen.  Nov.  7.  Lin.  Gen.' 
Plant.  519.  Spurrey. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  fpreading  'permanent  empalement ,  cm  A 
pofed  of  five  oval  concave -leaves.  It  has  five  oval ,  ccn-\ 
cave ,  fpreading  petals  which  are  larger  than  the  empale-\ 
ment,  and  ten  awl-floaped  fiamina  Jhorter  than  the  petals, 
terminated  by  roundijh  fummits.  It  hath  an  oval  germeni 
fupporting  five  J, lender ,  ere  hi,  reflexed  flyles,  crowned  by  i 
thick  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  ovai 
clofe  capfule  with  one  cell,  opening  with  five  valves ,  in- 
clofing  many  depreffed,  globular ,  bordered  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  feftionj 
of  Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants| 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  five  ftyles. 

The  Species  are,  I 

1.  Spergula  ( Arvenfis )  foliis  verticillatis,  floribus  de-j 
candris.  Hort.  Cliff.  173.  Spurrey  with  leaves  in  whorls ,1 

anc\ 
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and  flowers  with  ten  ftamina.  Alfine  Spergula  didta 

I  major.  C.  B.  P.  25 1.  Greater  Chickweed,  called Spurrey. 
Spergula  ( Pentandria )  foliis'  verticillatis,  fioribus 

j  pentandris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  440.  Spurrey  with  whorled 
leaves,  and  floivers  with  five  ftamina.  Alfine  fpergulm 

■  facie  minima,  leminibus  emarginatis.  Tourn.Inft.  244. 
fihe  leafl  Chickweed  with  the  appearance  of  Spurrey ,  hav¬ 
ing  bordered  feeds. 

Spergula  ( Nodofa )  foliis  oppofitis  fubulatis  Imvibus, 
caulibus  fimplicibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  440.  Spurrey 
with  awl-fioapcd  fimooth  leaves  placed  oppofite ,  and  fingle 
ftalks.  Alfine  nodofa  Germanica.  C.  B.  P.  25 1 .  Knotted 
German  Chickweed. 

There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which 
grow  naturally  as  weeds  in  England,  fo  are  not  worthy 
notice  here  ;  nor  fhould  I  have  mentioned  thefe,  were 
they  not  fometimes  cultivated. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  are  cultivated  in  Holland 
and  Flanders,  for  feeding  their  cattle;  the  ufual  time 
of  lowing  the  feed  is  in  July  or  Auguft,  that  the  plants 
may  acquire  ftrength  before  the  winter’s  cold.  The 
ufe  that  is  made  of  this,  is  to  feed  Iheep,  and  other 
cattle  in  winter,  when  the  common  Grafs  is  eaten 
bare.  This  plant  feldom  riles  above  fix  inches  high, 
fo  will  not  afford  a  very  great  quantity  of  food  ;  but 
as  it  will  grow  on  the  pooreft  fand,  it  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  many  places  to  good  advantage,  where  no 
other  Grafs  will  thrive  fo  well ;  and  by  feeding  it  off 
the  ground,  the  dung  of  the  cattle  will  improve  the 
land.  This  palture,  it  is  affirmed,  will  make  excellent 
butter ;  and  the  mutton  fed  on  it,  is  faid  to  be  well 
tailed,  fo  is  by  many  preferred  to  that  fed  on  T urneps. 
Hens  will  greedily  eat  this  herb,  and  it  makes  them 
lay  more  eggs. 

This  plant  being  annual,  mull  be  fown  every  year ; 
and  whoever  is  willing  to  fave  the  feeds,  fhould  low  it 
in  April,  that  the  plants  may  flower  the  beginning  of 
July,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  Augull ;  -when  it 
mull  be  cut  before  the  heads  are  quite  brown,  other- 
wife  the  feeds  will  foon  fcatter. 

The  feeds  being  very  fmall,  about  twelve  pounds  will 
be  lufficient  to  fow  an  acre  of  land.  The  ground 
fhould  be  well  harrowed  before  the  feeds  are  fown, 
for  if  the  larger  clods  are  not  broken,  there  will  be 
an  uneven  crop  of  Grafs.  People  in  the  low  country, 
fow  this  feed  after  a  crop  of  Corn  is  taken  oft  the 
lgnd.  The  fecond  fort  is  now  much  cultivated  in 
Flanders,  though  it  is  a  much  lower  plant  than  the 
common  fort,  but  they  efteem  it  a  much  better 
Grafs.  The  feeds  of.thiskind  are  fmaller  and  flatter 
than  thole  of  the  common  fort,  and  have  a  white  bor¬ 
der  round  each. 

J  IPERMACOCE.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth.  277.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant,  in.  Button  Weed. 

The  Characters  are, 

c£he  flower  hath  a  fmall  permanent  empalement  indented  in 
four  parts ,  fitting  on  the  germen.  It  has  one  cylindrical 
petal,  whofe  tube  is  longer  than  the  empalement ,  and  the 
brim  indented  in  four  parts ,  which  fpread  open  and  are 
reflexed.  It  has  four  awlfhaped  ftamina  fhorter  than  the 
petal,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits ,  and  a  roundiftj  com- 
.  preffed  germen  fituated  under  the  flower,  fupporting  a  fin¬ 
gle  ftyle  divided  in  two  parts  at  the  top,  crowned  by  obtufe 
ftigmas.  I" he  germen  afterward  turns  to  two  oblong  feeds 
which  are  joined,  having  two  horns ,  .and  are  convex  on 

j  me  fide,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfc  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  four  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Spermacoce  ( Tenuior )  glabra  foliis  linearibus,  ftami- 
nibus  inclufts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  102.  Smooth  Spermacoce 

■  with  ftamina  included  in  the  flower.  Spermacoce  verti- 
cillis  tenuioribus.  Hort.  Elth.  370.  Spermacoce  with 
narrow  whorls. 

2.  Spermacoce  ( Verticillata )  glabra  foliis  lanceolatis 
verticillis  globofts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  102.  Smooth  Sper¬ 
macoce  with  fpear-Jhaped  leaves ,  and  flowers  in  globu¬ 
lar  whorls  round  the  ftalks.  Spermacoce  verticillis 
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globofts.  Plort.  Elth.  369.  Spermacoce  with  globular 
whorls. 

The  firft  fort  grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet  and  a 
half;  the  ftalks  are  ftiff,  a  little  angular,  and  covered 
with  a  brown  bark  ;  the  branches  come  out  by  pairs. 
There  are  two  leaves  at  each  joint  placed  oppofite, 
which  are  two  inches  long,  and  almoft  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  between  thefe  come  out  three  or  four 
fmaller,  which  ftand  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks  ;  they 
are  fmooth,  and  have  one  ftrong  vein  or  midrib  in 
the  middle.  The  flowers  grow  in  (lender  whorls  to¬ 
ward  the  top  of  the  ftalks;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  having  a  whorl  of  leaves  clofe 
under  them  ;  thefe  arefucceeded  bytwo  oblong  feeds, 
having  fmall  horns  which  ripen  in  the  empalement. 
The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  (talk  three  or 
four  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  (lender  branches, 
which  are  garniffied  with  narrow  leaves  not  fo  long  as 
thofe  of  the  former  fort ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  light 
green,  and  ftand  in  a  kind  of  whorls  round  the  ftalk, 
two  of  them  being  larger  than  the '  others  in  each 
whorl.  The  flowers  grow  in  thick  globular  whorls 
toward  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  and  one  of  the  whorls  ter¬ 
minates  the  ftalk ;  they  are  fmall,  very  white,  and  fun- 
nel-fhaped,  The  brim  is  cut  into  four  obtufe  feg- 
ments  which  fpread  open,  and  the  ftamina  ftand  out 
above  the  tube  of  the  flower.  After  the  flowers  are 
paft,  the  germen  turn  to  two  feeds,  ffiaped  like  thofe 
of  the  former  fort. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  moift  places  in  Jamaica. 
The  inhabitants  call  the  fecond  fort  Button  Weed. 
They  are  both  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  on  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  come  up  they 
muft  be  tranfplanted  on  a  frefh  hot-bed  to  bring  them 
forward,  and  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
other  tender  plants;  and  if  they  are  placed  in  a  ftove, 
they  will  live  through  the  winter,  and  produce  good 
feeds  the  following  year. 

SPHiERANTHUS.  Vaill.  Ad.  Par.  1719. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  893.  Globe  Flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  florets,  and fe¬ 
male  half  florets,  which  are  included  in  one  globular  fcaly 
empalement,  which  is  garnifhed  with  them  on  every  fide 
the  receptacle.  ‘There  are  feveral  of  thefe  florets  included 
in  each  partial  empalement.  The  hermaphrodite  florets 
are  placed  in  the  center  ;  they  are  funnel-fhaped,  and  cut 
into  five  parts  at  the  brim  -,  they  have  five  very  floort 
hair-like  ftamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits,  and 
a  germen  which  decays,  fupporting  a  thick  longer  ftyle , 
having  a  fingle  ftigma  ;  thefe  are  barren.  The  female 
half  florets  are  fituated  round  the  border,  and  have  fcarce 
any  petals,  but  an  oblong  germen ,  fupporting  a  briftly  ftyle 
crowned  by  a  double  Jiigma  ;  thefe  have  one  oblong  naked 
feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnseus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
barren  florets,  and  female  fruitful  half  florets. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sphteranthus  ( Indicus )  pedunculis  crifpatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1314.  Globe-flower  with  curled  foot-ftalks. 
Sphteranthus  purpurea  alata  ferrata.  Burm.  Zeyl.  220. 
Purple,  winged,  flawed  Globe-flower. 

2.  Sph^jranthus  {Africanus)  pedunculis  laevibus.  Globe¬ 
flower  with  fmooth  foot-ftalks.  Scabiofe  capitulo,  chry- 
fanthemi  Myconi  foliis,  alato  caule  Maderafpatanus. 
Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  108.  7.  A  plant  from  Madras  with  a 
head  like  Scabious,  leaves  like  the  Corn  Marygold  of  My- 
conus,  and  a  winged  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  rifes  with 
an  herbaceous  ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  which  rarely 
branches  out ;  it  is  garniftied  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves 
about  three  inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  middle, 
whofe  bafe  fits  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  and  from  them  is 
extended  a  leafy  border  or  wing  along  the  ftalk ; 
they  are  fawed  on  their  edges  and  are  of  a  deep  green, 
(landing  alternate.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  oppofite  to  the 

leaf ; 
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leaf;  they  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  fuftairt  one 
o-lobular  head  of  flowers  at  the  top,  of  a  purplifh  red 
colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds  fituated 
on  the  margin,  which  are  naked. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  Madras,  and  alfo 
at  La  VeraCruz  in  New  Spain,  where  it  was  difeo- 
vered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  ;  this  rifes  with  an 
herbaceous  winged  {talk  about  ten  inches  high,  gar- 
nkhed  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves  placed 
alternately.  The  upper  part  of  the  (talk  branches  out 
into  fmall  divifions,  which  are  terminated  by  foot- 
ftalks  fuftaining  three  or  four  globular  flowers  of  apale 
yellow  colour. 

Thefe  are  both  annual  plants,  which  require  a  hot-bed 
to  bring  them  forward  in  the  fpring,  and  if  the  fum- 
mer  proves  cold,  they  muft  be  kept  in  a  glafs-cafe, 
otherwife  they  will  not  ripen  feeds  here. 

S  P  LI  O  N  D  Y  L  I  U  M.  See  Her  acleum. 

S  PIG  ELI  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  192.  Arapabaca. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  10.  tab.  31.  Worm  Grafs. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  emt>alement  of  the  JIowct  is  permanent ,  oj  one  leaf, 
which  Is  cut  into  jive  acute  points ;  it  has  one  funnel-Jhaped 
petal ,  whoje  tube  is  longer  than  the  empalement ,  cut  in¬ 
to  five  points  at  the  brim  which  fpread  open .  It  has  five 
ftamina  terminated  by  Jingle  Jurnmits ,  and  a  germen  com- 
pofied  ofi  two  globular  lobes ,  fiupporting  one  awl-jhaped 
fiyle  the  length  of  the  tube ,  crowned  by  a  fingle  ftigma. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  two  globular  feed-veffels 
which  are  joined ,  fitting  in  the  empalement ,  filled  with 
fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion  of 
Linnsus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thole  plants 
whole  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Spigelia  (, Anthelmia )  caule  erefto,  foliis  quaternis 
felfilibus,  fpicis  terminalibus.  JVcrm-feed  with  an  erect 
fialk ,  and  leaves  growing  by  fours  fitting  clofe  to  the 
fialks ,  which  are  terminated  by  fipikes  of  flowers.  Ara¬ 
pabaca  quadrifolia,  fruftu  tefticulato.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  11.  Four-leaved  Arapabaca  with  a  tefiiculated  fruit. 

2.  Spigelia  ( Lonicera )  foliis  oppofitis  ovato-oblongis 
acuminatis  felfilibus,  fpicis  terminalibus.  Worm  Grafs 
with  oblong  acute-pointed  leaves  growing  oppofite ,  and  fit - 
tin p  clofe  to  the  fialks ,  which  are  terminated  by  fipikes  of 
fiowers.  Lonicera  fpinis  terminalibus,  foliis  ovato- 
oblongis  acuminatis  diftin&is  felfilibus.  Flor.  Virg. 
142.  Lonicera  with  fipikes  ofi  flowers  terminating  the 

fialks ,  and  oval,  oblongs  acute-pointed  leaves  fitting  clofe 
to  the  fialks. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in  molt 
of  the  ifiands  in  the  Weft-Indies;  this  is  an  annual 
plant  with  a  fibrous  root,  from  which  arife  a  ftrong, 
ereft,  herbaceous  ftalk  afoot  and  a  half  high,  which 
is  channelled,  fending  out  two  fide  branches  oppo¬ 
fite  near  the  bottom,  and  a  little  above  the  middle  is 
garnilhed  with  four  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed  leaves, 
placed  in  form  of  a  crofs  round  the  ftalk  ;  thefe,  and 
alfo  the  principal  ftalk,  have  four  fmaller  leaves  near 
the  top,  fitting  round  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other, 
and  from  thefe  arife  fhort  fpikes  of  herbaceous  flow¬ 
ers,  ranged  one  one  fide  the  foot-ftalk,  which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  "by  roundilh  twin  capfules  containing  fmall 
feeds. 

This  plant  is  efteemed  the  molt  efficacious  medicine 
for  the  worms  yet  known,  and  has  been  long  ufed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Brafils  as  fuch  ;  and  alfo  by  the 
negroes,  who  taught  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britiffi 
ifiands  in  America  the  ufe  of  it,  where  it  has  had  great 
fuccefs,  and  from  thence  had  the  appellation  of  Worm 
Grafs  given  to  it. 

It  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England, 
fo  the  feeds  Ihould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  foft 
loamy  earth  in  the  autumn,  and  plunged  into  the 
bark-bed  in  the  Hove,  where  they  Ihould  remain  till 
the  fpring,  when  they  Ihould  be  plunged  into  a  freffi 
hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants ;  thefe  muft 
be  afterward  planted  into  feparate  pots,  and  plunged 
into  another  hot- bed,  and  iloaded  till  they  have  taken 
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new  root,  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in  th( 
fame  way  as  other  tender  annual  plants  from  the  lame 
countries,  keeping  them  conftantlyin  the  hot-bed  un 
der  cover,  otherwife  they  will  not  perfedt  their  feed; 
in  England.  This  plant  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feed; 
ripen  in  September,  which  Ihould  be  fown  foon  after 
for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  thtv 
frequently  fail. 

This  plant  produces  plenty  of  flowers,  and  the  feeds 
feem  to  be  well  formed,  but  thofe  which  are  faved  in 
England  feldom  grow  :  this  may  perhaps  be  occafion- 
ed  by  the  plants  being  kept  under  cover,  fo  that  the 
farina  does  not  properly  impregnate  the  germen ; 
whether  it  is  from  this  caufe,  or  what  other  I  know 
not,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  raife  any  plants  from 
Englilh  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America 
where  the  inhabitants  call  it  Indian  Pink.  This  hath 
a  perennial  fibrous  root,  from  which  arife  two  or  three 
erect  herbaceous  ftalks  about  feven  or  eight  inches ! 
high,  garnilhed  with  three  or  four  pair  of  oval,  ob¬ 
long,  acute-pointed  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  fitting 
pretty  clofe  to  the  ftalk ;  they  are  fmooth,  entire^ 
and  have  feveral  veins  which  diverge  from  the  mid¬ 
rib.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  fhort  fpike  of  flow- 
ers,  which  are  ranged  on  one  fide  the  foot-llalk ; 
they  have  lhort  empalements  which  are  cut  into  five 
acute  fegments.  The  tube©'!'  the  flower  is  long,  nar¬ 
row  at  the  bottom,  fwelling  upward  much  larger,  and 1 

is  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  acute  fegments,  which 
fpread  open  flat ;  the  outlide  of  the  flower  is  of  a 
bright  red,  and  the  infide  of  a  deep  Orange  colour. 
Thefe  appear  in  July,  but  the  feeds  never  ripen  here. 
This  plant  is  ufed  in  North  America,  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  other  is  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  is' 
efteemed  as  the  belt  medicine  there  yet  known  for 
the  worms.  A  particular  account  of  the  virtues  of  1 
this  plant  is  mentioned  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Effays,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  communi¬ 
cated  by  Dr.  Garden  of  Carolina. 

This  is  not  eafiiy  propagated  in  England,  for  the  feeds 
do  not  ripen  here,  and  the  roots  make  but  flow  in- 
creafe,  lo  that  the  plant  is  very  uncommon  in  th'b 
Englilh  gardens  at  prefent ;  for  although  it  is  fo  hardy 
as  to  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  in  the 
open  air,  yet,  as  it  does  not  ripen  feeds,  the  only 
way  of  propagating  it  is  by  parting  of  the  roots ;  and 
as  thefe  do  not  make  much  increale  by  offsets,  fo  the 
plants  are  fcarce.  It  delights  in  a  moift  foil,  and  muft 
not  be  often  tranfplanted. 

SPINA  A  L,  B  A.  See  Mespilus  and  Crataegus. 

SPINACIA.  Lin. Gen.  Plant.  986.  Spinach,  or Spi- 
nage  ;  in  French,  Epinars. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  fiowers  are  male  and  female  in  different  plants ;  the  j 
male  flowers  have  an  empalement  cut  into  five  oblong,  ob- 
tnfie ,  concave  fegments ;  they  have  no  petals ,  but  have  \ 
five  hair-like  ftamina  longer  than  the  empalement ,  term-  ,! 
nated  by  oblong  twin  fiummits ;  thefe  plants  are  barren.  | 
The  female  fiowers  have  permanent  empalements  of  one  ‘‘ 
leaf \  cut  into  four  fegments ,  two  of  which  are  very  fmall ;  \ 
they  have  no  petals ,  but  a  comprejfed  roundifh  germen  j! 
fiupporting  four  hair-like  ftyles,  crowned  by  fingle  ftigmas.  i 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifio  feed ,  which  ij 
is  font  up  in  the  empalement ,  and  in  fome  fpecies  are  al-  f 
mofi  fmooth ,  but  in  others  they  have  two  or  three  fharp  I 
thorns. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fedtion  of 
Linnmus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  1 
plants  which'  have  male  flowers  on  different  plants .! 
from  the  fruit,  and  the  male  flowers  have  five  fta¬ 
mina. 

The  Species  are,  I 

1.  Spinacia  (Oleracea)  foliis  fagittatisffeminibus  aculea-  J 
tis.  Spinach  with  arroVo-pointed  leaves  and  prickly  feeds.  I 
Spinacia  vulgaris  capfula  feminis  aculeata.  Tourn.  | 
Inft.  533.  Common  Spinach  with  prickly  capfules. 

2.  Spinacia  ( Glabra )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  leminibus  | 
glabris.  Spinach  with  oblong  oval  leaves ,  and  fmooth  | 

feeds.  I 
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eeJs.  Spinacia  vulgaris,  capfula  feminis  non  echinata. 
fourn.  In  ft.  533.  Common  Spinach  with  feed-vejfels 
vhicb  are  not  prickly ,  but  fmooth. 

The  firft  fort  was  formerly  more  cultivated  in  the 
Inglifii  gardens  than  at  prefent,  becaufe  it  is  much 
lardier,  fo  not  in  much  danger  from  cold,  therefore 
vas  generally  cultivated  for  ufe  in  winter.  The  leaves 
)f  this  are  triangular,  and  fhaped  like  the  point  of  an 
irrow  •,  the  (talks  are  hollow,  branching,  and  her¬ 
baceous  ;  they  rife  about  two  feet  high.  The  male 
lowers  are  produced  in  long  fpikes  ;  they  are  herba- 
;eous  having  no  petals,  but  each  has  five  {lender  fta- 
nina,  terminated  by  oblong  twin  fummits  filled  with 
1  yellowifh  farina,  which,  when  ripe,  flies  out  on  the 
blants  being  (haken,  and  fpreads  all  round  ;  thefe 
slants  after  their  farina  is  fired  foon  decay.  The  fe- 
-nale  flowers  which  are  upon  feparate  plants,  fit  in 
dufters  clofe  to  the  (talks  at  every  joint;  they  are  fmall, 
lerbaceous,  and  have  neither  (lamina  or  petals,  but 
lave  roundifti  compreffed  germen,  which  afterward 
:urn  to  roundifh  feeds,  armed  with  fhort  acute  fpines. 
The  plant  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Auguft.  - 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  now  cultivated 
n  the  kitchen-gardens,  which  differ  in  the  fize  and 
hape  of  their  leaves,  and  their  feeds  being  more  or 
lefs  prickly. 

The  feeds  of  this  kind  (hould  be  fown  upon  an  open 
pot  of  ground  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  obferving, 
r  pofiible,  to  do  it  when  there  is  an  appearance  of 
rain  •,  for  if  the  feafon  (hould  prove  dry  for  a  long 
rime  after  the  feed  is  fown,  the  plants  will  not  come 
jp  regularly  •,  part  of  them  may  come  up  foon,  and 
1  great  part  of  them  may  remain  till  rain  falls  before 
rhey  come  up,  which  if  that  (hould  not  happen  in  a 
ittle  time  after,  many  times  there  will  not  be  half  a 
:rop.  When  the  Spinach  is  come  up,  and  the  plants 
rave  four  leaves,  the  ground  fhould  be  hoed  to  deftroy 
rhe  weeds,  and  alfo  to  cut  up  the  plants  where  they 
ire  too  clofe,  leaving  the  remaining  plants  about  three 
rr  four  inches  afunder  ;  but  this  (hould  always  be 
(one  in  dry  weather,  that  the  weeds  may  be  deftroyed 
oon  after  they  are  cut. 

dbout  a  month  or  five  weeks  after  the  firft  hoeing, 
:he  weeds  will  begin  to  grow  again  *,  therefore  the 
ground  (hould  be  then  hoed  again  the  fecond  time, 
ibferving,  as  before,  to  do  it  in  dry  weather.  But 
f  the  feafon  (hould  prove  moift,  it  will  be  proper 
:o  gather  the  weeds  up  after  they  are  cut,  and  carry 
diem  off  the  ground ;  for  if  the  Spinach  is  not  clean¬ 
ed  from  weeds  before  winter,  they  will  grow  up  and 
Stifle  it  fo  much,  that  in  wet  weather  the  Spinach  will 
rot  away. 

In  Oiftober  the  Spinach  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  when  you 
fhould  only  crop  off  the  largeft  outer  leaves,  leaving 
thofe  in  the  center  of  the  plants  to  grow  bigger ;  and 
thus  you  may  continue  cropping  it  all  the  winter  and 
fpring,  until  the  young  Spinach  fowed  in  the  fpring 
is  large  enough  for  ufe,  which  is  commonly  in  April ; 
at  which  time  the  fpring  advancing,  the  Winter 
Spinach  will  run  up  to  feed ;  fo  that  it  (hould  be  all 
cut  up,  leaving  only  a  fmall  parcel  to  produce  feeds 
if  wanted. 

But  if  the  ground  in  which  this  Winter  Spinach  is 
fown,  being  commonly  planted  with  early  Cabbages, 
it  is  not  proper  to  let  any  of  the  Spinach  remain  there 
for  feed  •,  therefore  it  (hould  be  cleared  off  as  foon  as 
ever  the  Spring  Spinach  is  fit  for  ufe,  that  the  Cab¬ 
bages  may  be  earthed  up  and  laid  clear,  which  is  of 
great  fervice  to  them  ;  wherefore  you  fhould  fow  a 
fmall  fpot  of  ground  with  this  fort  of  Spinach,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  (land  for  feed,  where  there  (hould  be  no  other 
plants  among  it. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft  in  having  oval 
thick  leaves,  which  are  not  angular  at  their  bafe  ;  the 
feeds  are  fmooth  having  no  fpines,  and  the  (talks  and 
leaves  are  much  more  flefhy  and  fucculent :  of  this 
there  are  two  or  three  varieties,  which  differ  in  the 
thicknefs  and  fize  of  their  leaves,  which  in  one  are 
much  rounder  and  thicker  than  the  other. 
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Thefe  are  fown  in  the  fpring  upon  an  open  fpot  of 
ground  by  themfelves,  or  elfe  mixed  with  Radrfh-feed, 
as  is  the  common  praftice  of  the  London  gardeners, 
who  always  endeavour  to  have  as  many  crops  from 
their  land  in  a  feafon  as  poftible  ;  but  where  land  is 
cheap  in  the  country,  it  will  be  the  better  method  to 
fow  it  alone  without  any  other  fort  of  feed  mixed  with 
it  •,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  the  ground 
fhould  be  hoed  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  cut  out  the 
plants  where  they  are  too  clofe,  leaving  the  remaining 
about  three  inches  afunder ;  and  when  they  are  grown 
fo  large  as  to  meet;  you  may  then  cut  out  a  part  of 
it  for  ufe,  thinning  the  plants  that  they  may  have 
room  to  fpread  ;  and  this  thinning  may  be  twice  per¬ 
formed,  as  there  is  occafion  for  the  herb,  at  the  laft 
of  which  the  roots  (hould  be  left  eight  or  ten  inches 
afunder;  and  if  then  you  hoe  the  ground  over  again  to 
deftroy  the  weeds,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the 
Spinach  ;  for  if  the  land  is  good  upon  which  it  is  fown, 
the  fort  with  broad  thick  leaves,  commonly  called 
Plantain  Spinach,  will  with  this  management  many 
times  produce  leaves  as  large  as  the  broad-leaved 
Dock,  and  be  extremely  fine. 

But  in  order  to  have  a  fucceflion  of  Spinach  through 
the  feafon,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  the  feed  at  three 
or  four  different  times  in  the  fpring  ;  the  firft  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  which  mult  be  on  a  dry  foil ;  the  fecond  the 
beginning  of  February,  upon  a  moifter  foil ;  the  third 
the  beginning  of  March,  which  (hould  be  on  a  moift 
foil ;  and  the  fourth  the  beginning  of  April ;  but  thefe 
late  fowings  (hould  be  hoed  out  thinner  at  the  firft 
time  than  either  of  the  former,  for  there  will  be  no 
neceflity  to  leave  it  for  cutting  out  thin  for  ufe,  be¬ 
caufe  the  former  fowings  will  be  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  table  till  thefe  are  full  grown  ;  befides,  by  leaving 
it  thin  at  firft,  it  will  not  be  apt  to  run  up  to  feed  fo 
foon  as  it  would  if  the  plants  were  clofe. 

Thefe  fowings  here  mentioned  are  fuch  as  are  praftifed 
by  the  kitchen-gardeners  near  London  ;  but  as  this 
herb  is  much  ufed  in  foups,  &c.  for  great  tables, 
there  (hould  be  fome  feeds  fown  every  three  weeks, 
during  the  fummer  feafon,  to  fupply  the  kitchen;  but 
thefe  late  fowings  (hould  be  on  moift  ftrong  ground, 
otherwife,  if  the  feafon  proves  hot  and  dry,  the  Spi¬ 
nach  will  run  to  feed  before  the  plants  obtain  ftrength, 
efpecially  if  the  plants  do  not  (land  thin. 

In  order  to  fave  feeds  of  either  of  thefe  kinds,  you 
(hould  fow  an  open  rich  fpot  of  ground,  with  the  fort 
you  intend  in  February,  after  the  danger  of  being  in¬ 
jured  by  froft  is  over  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  hoed  out  to  fix  or  eight  inches 
diftance,  obferving  to  cut  down  the  weeds  at  the  fame 
time  ;  and  when  the  plants  have  grown  about  three 
weeks  or  a  month  longer,  they  fhould  be  hoed  a  fe¬ 
cond  time,  when  they  (hould  be  left  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  inches  afunder  at  lead,  for  when  they  have  (hot 
out  their  fide  branches  they  will  fufficiently  fpread 
over  the  ground. 

You  mu  ft  alfo  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds, 
which,  if  differed  to  grow  amongft  the  Spinach,  will 
caufe  it  to  run  up  weak,  and  greatly  injure  it. 
When  the  plants  have  run  up  to  flower,  you  will  ea- 
fily  perceive  two  forts  amongft  them,  viz.  male  and 
female.  The  male  will  produce  fpikes  of  (tamineous 
flowers,  which  contain  the  farina,  and  are  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  impregnate  the  embryos  of  the  female 
plants,  in  order  to  render  the  feeds  prolific.  Thefe 
male  plants  are,  by  the  gardeners,  commonly  called 
She  Spinach,  and  are  often  by  the  ignorant  pulled 
up  as  foon  as  they  can  be  diitinguifhed  from  the  fe¬ 
male,  in  order,  as  they  pretend,  to  give  room  for 
the  feed-bearing  to  fpread ;  but,  from  feveral  experi¬ 
ments  which  I  have  made  on  thefe  plants,  I  find  where- 
ever  the  male  plants  are  entirely  removed  before  the 
farina  is  fhed  over  the  female  plants,  the  feed  will  not 
grow  which  they  produce,  fo  that  it  is  abfolutely  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  leave  a  few  of  them  in  every  part  of  the 
fpot,  though  there  may  be  a  great  many  drawn  out 
where  they  are  too  thick,  for  a  fmall  quantity  of  male 
plants  (if  rightly  lltuated)  will  be  fufficient  to  impreg- 
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natc  a  great  number  of  female,  which,  when  ripe,  will 
fpread  to  a  confiderable  difcance,  when  the  plants  are 
fhaken  by  the  wind. 

When  the  feeds  are  ripe  (which  may  be  known  by 
their  changing  their  colour,  and  beginning  to  {hatter) 
the  plants  fhould  be  drawn  up,  and  fpread  abroad  for 
a  few  days  to  dry,  obferving  to  turn  them  every  other 
clay,  that  the  feeds  on  both  fides  may  dry  equally  •, 
you  mult  alfo  guard  the  feeds  from  birds,  otherwife 
they  will  devour  them.  When  it  is  dry,  the  feeds 
fhould  be  threfhed  out,  cleaned  from  the  dirt,  and 
laid  up  for  ufe  where  mice  cannot  come  to  them,  for 
they  are  extremely  fond  of  this  feed. 

SPIRiEA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  618.  tab.  389.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  554.  [fo  called  of  2? mpu,  a  rope,  be- 
caufe  this  fhrub  is  flexible  like  a  rope.]  Spirtea  Fru- 
tex,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

' The  flower  has  a  ■permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  ',  plain 
at  the  bafe ,  and  cut  into  five  acute  fegments  at  the  top  ; 
it  has  five  roundifh  oblong  petals-  inferted  in  the  empale¬ 
ment ,  and  twenty  or  more  Jlender  ftamina  which  are  floort- 
er  than  the  petals ,  and  are  inferted  in  the  empalement , 
terminated  by  roundifh  fummits ,  and  five  or  more  gerrnen 
fupporting  as  many  Jlender  ftyles ,  which  are  longer  than 
the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  headed  ftigmas.  “The  gerrnen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  an  oblong ,  acute-pointed ,  compreffed  cap- 
fiule ,  opening  with  two  valves ,  containing  a  few  finall 
acute-pointed  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  about  twenty  ftamina  in¬ 
ferted  in  the  empalement,  and  five  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Spir/Ea  ( Salicifolia )  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  ferratis 
nudis,  floribus  duplicato-racemofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  19 1. 
Spiraea  with  flpear-floaped ,  obtufe ,  naked,  flawed  leaves , 
and  flowers  in  double  branching  fpikes.  Spirtea  falicis 
folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  618.  Spiraea  Fritter.,  vulgo. 

2.  Spiraea  ( Opulifolia )  foliis  lobatis  ferratis,  corymbis 
terminalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  489.  Spiraea  with  lebated 
flawed  leaves ,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus  termi¬ 
nating  the  ftalks.  Spiraea  opuli  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  618. 
Spiraea  with  a  Marfh  Elder  leaf  \  commonly  called  Virgi¬ 
nia  Gelder  Rofe,  with  a  Currant  leaf. 

3.  Spiraea  ( Hypericifolia )  foliis  obovatis  integerrimis, 
umbelljs  feflilibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  131.  Spiraa  with  oval 
entire  leaves ,  and  umbels  of  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the 
branches.  Spirtea  hyperici  folio  non  crenato.  Tourn. 
Inft.  618.  Hypericum  Frutex,  vulgo. 

4.  Sfir^ea  ( Crenata )  foliis  oblongiufculis  apice  ferratis, 
corymbis  lateralibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  489.  Spiraea  with 
oblong  leaves  whofe  points  are  flawed,  and  flowers 
growing  in  a  corymbus  on  the  fides  of  the  branches. 
Spiraea  Hifpanica,  hyperici  folio  crenato.  Tourn.  Inft. 
618.  Spanifh  Spiraea  with  a  notched  leaf. 

5.  Spiraea  ( 'fomentofla )  foliis  lanceolatis  inaequaliter 
ferratis  fubtus  tomentofis,  floribus  duplicato-racemo¬ 
fis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  480.  Spir^a  with flpear-fhaped leaves 
which  are  unequally  flawed,  woolly  on  their  under  fide, 
and  flowers  growing  in  double  branching  bunches.  Ulma- 
ria  pentacarpos,  integris  ferratis  foliis  parvis  fubtus 
incanis  Virginiana.  Pluk.  Aim.  393.  Meadow-flweet 
of  Virginia,  with  flmall,  entire,  flawed  leaves,  which  are 
hoary  on  their  under  fide,  and  a  fruit  having  five  cells. 

6.  Spiraea  ( Sorbifolia )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  uniformi- 
bus  ferratis,  caule  fruticofo,  floribus  paniculatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  490.'  Spiraa  with  winged  leaves  whofe  lobes 
are  uniformly  flawed,  a  florubby  ftalk ,  and  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  panicles.  Spiraea  forbi  folio,  tenuiter  crenato, 
floribus  in  thyrfo  albidis.  Amman.  Ruth.  186.  Spiraa 
with  a  Service-tree  leaf  which  is  flightly  crenated,  and 
white  flowers  growing  in  a  thyrfle. 

7.  Spiraea  (Frifoliata )  foliis  ternatis  ferratis  fubsequali- 
bus,  floribus  fubpaniculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  490. 
Spiraa  with  trifoliate  flavoed  leaves  which  are  almoft 
equal,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  kind  of  panicle.  Ulma- 
ria  major  trifolia,  flore  amplo  pentapetalo,  Virginia- 
»a.  Pluk.  Aim.  393.  Greater  three-leaved  Virginia 
Meadow-flweet,  with  a  large  flower  having  jive  petals. 
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8.  Spiraea  ( Filipendula )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  unifb; 
mibus  ferratis,  caule  herbaceo,  floribus  cymofis.  Lir 
Sp.  Plant.  490.  Spiraa  with  winged  leaves  having  un¬ 
form  flawed  lobes,  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  flower s  vrov 
ing  on  Jlender  foot-ftalks  at  the  top.  Filipendula  vul 
gans,  an  molon  Plinii.  C.  E.  P.  163.  The  comma 
Dropwcrt. 

9.  Spiraea  ( Anguftifolia )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  differ 
mibus  pinnato-lerratis,  floribus  cymofis.  Spiraa  wit , 
winged  leaves  whofe  lobes  are  diffor med  and  flawed  l;k 
wings,  and  flowers  growing  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  a 
Jlender  foot-ftalks.  Filipendula  omni  parte  major]" fo 
lio  anguftiori.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  43.  Dropwor 
gr eater  in  every  part,  and  having  a  narrower  leaf. 

10.  Spiraea  ( JJlmaria )  foliis  pinnatis,  impari  majore 
lobato,  floribus  cymofis.  Flor.  Lapp.  201.  Spirat 
with  winged  leaves,  whofe  outer  lobe  is  greater  and  di 
vided  into  lobes,  and  flowers  growing  in  bunches  on  weal 
foot-ftalks.  Ulmaria.  CIuf.Hift.  198.  Meadow-flweet. 
or  Queen  of  the  Meadows. 

11.  Spiraea  (. Aruncus )  foliis  fupra  decompofitrs,  fpids 
paniculatis,  floribus  divifis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  490.  Spi¬ 
raa  with  more  than  decompounded  leaves,  panicubtea 
fpikes,  and  male  and  female  flowers.  Barba  caprte  flo- 
ribus  oblongis.  C.  B.  P.  163.  Goats  Beard  with  oblom 
flowers. 

The  firft  fort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  En&lifJ 
gardens,  but  from  what  country  it  originally  came, 
is  not  very  certain  ;  it  is  generally  fold  by  the  nurfery- 
gardeners  with  other  flowering  flnrubs,  for  planting 
wildernefs  work  ;  it  riles  with  feveral  fhrubby  ftalks’, 
which  are  very  taper  and  rough  toward  the  top,  and 
are  covered  with  a  reddilh  bark.  The  leaves  are 
fpear-fhaped,  about  three  inches  long,  and  one  broad' 
in  the  middle ;  they  are  bluntly  fawed  on  their  ed^es, 
and  of  a  bright  green  colour.  In  rich  moift  ground  ' 
the  ftalks  will  rile  five  or  fix  feet  high,  but  immode¬ 
rate  land  from  three  to  four,  for  their  whole  height  is 
one  year’s  growth  from  the  root.  Thefe  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  fpikes  of  pale  red  flowers  ;  the  lower  part 
of  the  fpikes  are  branched  out  into  ftnaller,  but 
the  upper  parts  are  clofe  and  obtufe.  Each  flower  is 
compofed  of  five  petals  which  fpread  open  ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  red  or  flelh  colour,  and  have  a  great  number 
of  ftamina,  fome  of  which  ftand  out  much  beyond  the 
petals,  but  others  are  not  fo  long ;  they  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  brown  headed  fummits,  and  in  the  center 
are  fituated  five  ftyles,  which  are  terminated  by  head¬ 
ed  ftigmas.  After  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  germen 
turn  to  pointed  capfules,  but  they  rarely  come  to  per¬ 
fection  here.  This  fhrub  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  in  moift  feafons  there  is  frequently  young  {hoots 
from  the  root,  which  flower  in  autumn. 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  from  fuckers  which 
are  fent  forth  in  plenty  from  the  ferns  of  the  old 
plants,  or  by  laying  down  the  tender  branches,  which 
when  rooted,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  out  in  rows 
at  three  feet  diftance,  and  the  plants  a  foot  afunder 
in  the  rows.  In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  two 
years,  obferving  to  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds, 
and  in  the  fpring  to  dig  up  the  ground  between  the 
rows,  fo  that  the  roots  may  the  more  eafily  extend 
themfelves ;  but  if  they  put  out  fuckers  from  their  1 
roots,  thofe  fhould  be  taken  off  to  keep  the  flirubs  1 
within  bounds,  and  afterwards  they  may  be  tranf-  * 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  either  in  fmall  f 
wildernefs  quarters,  or  in  clumps  of  flowering  fhrubs,  ‘ 
obferving  to  place  them  amongft  other  forts  of  * 
equal  growth.  The  young  {boots  of  this  fhrub  being  .f 
very  tough  and  pliable,  are  often  ufed  for  the  tops  of  S 
fifhing-rods. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  J 
but  it  is  now  as  common  in  the  Englifli  gardens  as  the  ■ 
firft  ;  this  rifes  with  many  fhrubby  branching  ftalks,  | 
fometimes  eight  or  ten  feet  high  in  good  ground,  but  | 
generally  five  or  fix  ;  they  are  covered  with  a  loofe  S 
brown  bark  which  falls  off,  and  are  garnifhed  with  | 
lobed  leaves  about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  thofe  of  the  c 
common  Currant  Bufli,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  j 
are  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  I 
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in  roundifh  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  white,  with  fome  fpots  of  a  pale  red.  It  flowers 
in  June.  This  is  commonly  known  in  the  nurferies 
by  the  title  of  Virginia  Gelder  Rofe,  with  a  Currant 
leaf  ;  it  may  be  propagated  and  managed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  third  came  originally  from  Canada,  but  is  now 
as  common  in  the  nurfery-gardens  as  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  where  it  is  known  by  the  title  of  Hypericum 
Frutex,  but  has  no  affinity  to  St.  Johnfwort,  and  is 
only  fo  called  from  the  refemblance  of  their  leaves  •, 
this  rifes  with  feveral  (lender  fhrubby  ftalks  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark,  fending 
out  fmall  fide  branches  the  whole  length,  garniffied 
with  fmall  wedge-fnaped  entire  leaves,  which  have 
many  punctures  on  their  furface  like  St.  Johnfwort. 
The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  fmall  umbels  which  fit 
clofe  to  the  ftalks,  each  flower  Handing  upon  a  long 
{lender  foot-ftalk  ;  they  are  white,  compofed  of  five 
roundifh  petals  which  fpread  open,  and  in  the  center 
have  a  great  number  of  ftamina  almoft  equal  in  length 
with  the  petals.  This  fort  flowers  in  May  and  June, 
and  as  the  flowers  are  produced  almoft  the  length  of 
the  branches,  the  fhrubs  make  a  good  appearance 
during  the  time  of  their  flowering. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  under 
branches,  which  will  take  root  in  the  compafs  of  one 
year,  when  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  planted  in  a 
nurlery  for  two  or  three  years  (as  hath  been  directed 
for  the  former  ;)  after  which  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
out  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  placing  them 
with  the  tw'o  former,  being  nearly  of  the  lame  growth, 
where  they  will  add  to  the  variety. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  is  not 
very  common  at  prefent  in  the  Engliftt  gardens.  The 
whole  appearance  of  this  ftirub  is  fo  like  the  third,  as 
not  to  be  diftinguifhed  at  a  fmall  diftance  ;  the  only 
difference  being,  that  the  leaves  of  this  are  broader  at 
the  point,  where  they  have  two  or  three  indentures. 
The  flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  former,  and  appear 
at  the  lame  time.  This  may  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  former. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Philadelphia  ;  this  is 
a  fhrub  of  lower  ftature  than  the  former.  The  ftalks 
are  {lender,  and  branch  out  near  the  ground  •,  they 
have  a  purple  bark  covered  with  a  gray  meally  down. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  but  fmailer  than  thofe 
of  the  firft  fort,  and  are  unequally  flawed  •,  they  are 
downy  and  veined  on  their  under  fide,  but  are  of  a 
bright  green  above.  The  branches  are  terminated 
by  a  thick  racemus  of  flowers,  which  are  branched 
toward  the  bottom  into  fmall  fpikes ;  the  flowers  are 
very  fmall,  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  appear  in 
July ;  the  fpikes  of  this  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
firft. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  •, 
this  rifes  with  fhrubby  ftalks  like  the  firft,  but  fends 
out  horizontal  branches  which  are  flender,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
of  a  thin  texture,  and  a  bright;  green  colour  on  both 
Tides ;  they  are  flighty  fawed  on  their  edges,  but  the 
flaws  are  acute.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  panicles 
at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  white, 
and  of  the  fame  conftrudlion  of  the  former,  having 
many  ftamina  which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  petals, 
terminated  by  large,  roundifh,  brown  fummits.  This 
fort  flowers  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 

Thefe  forts  are  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft, 
but,  as  fome  of  them  do  not  put  out  fuckers  from 
their  roots  here  in  any  plenty,  their  branches  fhould 
be  laid  down  in  autumn,  which  in  one  year  will  take 
root,  and  may  then  be  planted  where  they  are  defign¬ 
ed  to  remain,  or  into  a  nurfery,  where  they  may  ftand 
one  or  two  years  to  get  ftrength  before  they  are 
planted  out  for  good. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America 
this  hath  a  perennial  root,  but  the  ftalks  are  annual, 
and  rife  about  afoot  high,  fending  out  branches  from 
the  fide  their  whole  length  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
leaves,  which  for  the  moft  part  are  trifoliate,  but  are 
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fometimes  Angle,  and  at  others  by  pairs ;  they  arc 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad$ 
ending  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  fharply  fawed  on 
their  edges,  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
and  pale  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in 
loofe  panicles  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  Handing  up¬ 
on  flender  foot-ftalks  ;  they  have  five  long  fpear- 
fhaped  petals  which  fpread  open,  and  a  great  many 
ftamina  which  are  no  longer  than  the  tube  of  the  flow¬ 
er.  This  fort  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
September. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  lown  on  a 
flhady  border  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are 
fown  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  not  come  up  till 
the  year  after,  and  many  times  fail.  When  the 
plants  appear,  they  miift  be  conftantlykept  clean  from 
weeds,  but  they  fhould  not  be  removed  till  autumn, 
when  their  leaves  begin  to  decay  ;  then  they  may  be 
either  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain, 
or  into  a  nurfery-bed,  where  they  may  grow  a  year 
or  two  to  get  ftrength  before  they  are  planted  out 
for  good.  This  plant  loves  a  fhady  fituation  and  a 
moift  light  foil. 

The  eighth  fort  is  the  common  Dropwort,  which 
grows  plentifully  upon  chalky  grounds  in  many  parts 
of  England.  The  roots  of  this  confift  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  oval  knobs  or  glandules,  which  are  faftened 
together  by  flender  fibres,  from  whence  it  had  the 
title  of  Dropwort  •,  the  leaves  fpread  near  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  are  winged,  leven  or  eight  inches 
long,  and  compofed  of  many  fawed  lobes,  which  are 
almoft  placed  alternately  along  the  midrib  •,  thofe 
near  the  bafe  are  the  fmalleft,  the  others  increafe  in 
fize  to  the  middle,  afterward  decreafe  again  to  the 
point,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  midrib.  The  flower-ftalk 
rifes  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and  has  feldom  more 
than  one  leaf  upon  it;  the  top  is  garnifhed  with  loofe 
bunches  of  fmall  white  flowers.  Handing  upon  flen¬ 
der  foot-ftalks  which  are  conftrufted  like  thofe  of  the 
other  forts,  but  are  fucceeded  by  feveral  capfules, 
which  are  ranged  circularly  :  it  flowers  in  June.  The 
roots  of  thefe  plants  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  are 
accounted  diuretic.  It  is  rarely  kept  in  gardens, 
but  there  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers, 
which  was  found  growing  naturally  in  the  north  of 
England,  that  is  kept  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of 
variety. 

The  ninth  fort  was  given  me  many  years  fince  by  the 
late  Dr.  Boerhaave  of  Leyden,  but  from  whence  he 
received  it  I  do  not  know.  The  leaves  of  this  are 
much  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  common 
fort ;  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  unequal  in  length, 
fome  being  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  others  not 
more  than  one  inch ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  edges ; 
the  fegments  are  oppofite,  and  ranged  like  the  lobes 
of  winged  leaves.  The  flower-ftalk  rifes  much  hio-h- 
er,  and  fuftains  a  much  larger  bunch  of  flowers.  This 
flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the  other. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fides  of  waters, 
and  in  low  moift  meadows  in  moft  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  ftalks  are  angular,  red,  and  rife  three  or 
four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  two  or  three  pair  of  large  indented  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  which  is  much  larger  than 
the  other,  and  divided  into  three  parts  or  lobes ;  they 
are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on 
their  under.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  large  loofe 
bunches  of  white  flowers,  which  have  an  agreeable 
fcent ;  thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  capfules,  twifted  like  a  fcrew,  filled  with 
fmall  feeds. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  this  plant  are  ufed  in  medicine, 
but  the  plants  are  rarely  kept  in  gardens.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  with  double  flowers  which  is  kept  in 
fome  gardens,  and  one  with  variegated  leaves. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  Auftria  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an 
annual  ftalk  which  rifes  from  three  to  four  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  decompounded  winged  leaves,  which 
are  compofed  of  feveral  doubly-winged  leaves,  each 

having 

so 
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havino-  three  or  four  pair  of  oblong  lobes  terminated 
by  an  odd  one ;  thefe  are  two  inches  long,  and  almoit 
one  broad,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  ending  ir\acute 
points.  The  flowers  are  diipofed  in  long  (lender 
fpik.es,  which  are  formed  into  loole  panicles  at  the  top 
of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  of  two  (exes 
in  the  (lime  fpike  •,  they  appear  in  July,  but  the  leeds 

rarely  ripen  here.  „  ,  r . 

This  plant  is  kept  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  j 
it  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  root  in  au¬ 
tumn  •,  it  loves  a  moift  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  flirubby  forts  require  no  other  pruning,  but  to 
cut  out  all  the  dead  branches  and  fuch  as  grow  irre¬ 
gular,  and  take  off  all  their  fuckers  every  year  for  if 
thefe  are  permitted  to  grow,  they  will  ftarve  the  old 
plants  by  drawing  away  their  nounlhment.  ihe 
gtound  between  them  (hould  alfo  be  dug  every  fpring 
to  encourage  their  roots,  and  every  third  year  a  little 
rotten  dung  buried  therein,  which  will  caufe  them  to 
flower  very  ftrong. 

S  P  I  R  fE  A  of  AFRICA.  See  Diosma. 

SPONDIAS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  577.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  22.  Black  American  Plum. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fmall  coloured  empalement  of  one  leaf ,  cut  into 
fVVe  fegments  which  fall  off  -,  and  jive  oblong ,  plain , 
fpreading  petals  to  the  flower ,  and  ten  awl-jhaped  erett 
ftamina  ^alternately  longer ,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits, 
with  an  oval  gerrhen  fupporting  five  fhort  flyles ,  crowned 
by  obtufe  ftigmas.  The  empalement  afterward  becomes  a 
Plum ,  having  five  large  punSiures ,  inclofing  an  oval. ,  lig¬ 
neous ,  fibrous  nut.  , 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  lection 
of  Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  includes  thole  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  five  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Spondias  ( Purpurea )  periods  communibus  compref- 
fis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  613.  Spondias  whofe  common  foot¬ 
falls  are  compreffed.  Myrobalanus  minor,  folio  frax- 
ini  ala  to,  frudtu  purpureo  officulo  magno  fibrofo. 
Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  182.  Myrabolon  with  an  Ajh  leaf,  and 
purple  fruit  with  a  large  fibrous  ft  one. 

2.  Spondias  {Lute a)  foliolis  nitidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
613.  Spondias  with  neat  leaves.  Monbin  arbor  folio 
fraxini,  flore  luteo  racemofo.  Plum.  Gen.  Tree  Monbin 
with  an  Afij  leaf  and  yellow  fruit. 

The  firll  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  places  in  the 
Weft  Indies ;  its  ufual  height  is  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  and  their  Items  as  large  as  a  man’s  leg,  fending 
out  branches  toward  the  top,  which  have  a  gray 
bark  •,  thefe  are  deftitute  of  leaves  for  fome  months, 
but  in  the  fpring  before  the  leaves  appear,  there  are 
many  fmall  purple  flowers  which  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches  i  thefe  are  fuceeeded  by  a  fruit 
like  Plums,  having  a  lufcious  thin  pulp,  covering  a 
large  fibrous  ftone.  The  leaves  which  come  out  af¬ 
terward  are  unequally  winged,  having  four  or  five 
pair  of  lobes  about  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad,  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 

The  lecond  fort  grows  alfo  in  the  warmed:  parts  of 
America,  where  it  riles  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet 
or  more,  fending  out  many  crooked  irregular  branches, 
which  are  alfo  deftitute  of  leaves  for  fome  months  5 
the  branches  have  a  light  coloured  bark,  and  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  unequal  winged  leaves,  which  have  four 
or  fix  pair  of  lobes  near  two  inches  long,  and  one 
broad,  having  deep  longitudinal  veins.  The  flowers 
come  out  before  the  leaves  appear,  which  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  yellow  Plums  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  fort  of  racemus.  Thefe  have  large  fibrous 
ftones  with  a  thin  covering  of  flefli. 

Thefe  plants  grow  eafily  from  cuttings  when  they  are 
once  obtained,  which  if  planted  in  pots  filled  with 
light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  covering  them  down  either  with  bell  or  hand- 
glaffes  to  exclude  the  external  air, and  (haded  from  the 
fun,  will  take  root  freely.  The  belt  time  for  this  is  in 
the  fpring,  before  the  plants  put  out  their  leaves. 
They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  their  ftones,  if  they 
are  brought  over  frcfti,  which  (hould  be  put  into  fmall 
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pots  filled  with  the  fame  rich  earth,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  oblerving  duly  to  water 
the  earth,  and  in  about  fix  or  feven  weeks  the  plants 
will  appear;  Thefe  (hould  afterward  be  treated  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  Annona,  keeping  them  conftant- 
ly  in  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  and  when  they  are  def¬ 
titute  of  leaves,  give  them  but  little  water. 

S  QJJ  A  S  LI  E  S.  See  Pepo. 

S  QU  I  L  L  S.  See  Scilla. 

STACHYS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  186.  tab.  86.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  638.  [of  'Lrdyjj;,  an  ear  of  Corn,  becaufe 
the  flowers  of  this  plant  relemble  an  ear  of  Corn.] 
Bale  Horehound. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  tubulous ,  angular ,  permanent  empale¬ 
ment ,  cut  into  five  acute  parts  at  the  top  it  has  one 
Up -/leaped  petal ,  with  a  jhort  tube  having  oblong  chaps. 
The  upper  lip  is  ere  hi ,  hooked ,  and  a  little  indented  at  the 
point  •,  it  is  large ,  reflexed ,  and  cut  into  three  parts ,  the 
middle  fegment  being  large  and  indented  at  the  point.  It 
has  four  awl-jhaped  ftamina ,  two  of  which  are  longer , 
and  inclined  to  the  upper  lip  •,  the  other  two  are  Jhorter , 
terminated  by  fingle  fummits ,  and  a  four-pointed  ger- 
men ,  fupporting  a  fender  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina , 
crowned  by  a  bifid  acute  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
turns  to  four  oval  angular  feeds  which  ripen  in  the  em¬ 
palement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  two  fhort  and  two  longer 
ftamina,  and  the  feeds  are  naked  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Stachys  {Germanicd)  verticillis  multifloris,  foliorum 
ferraturus  imbricatis,  caule  lanato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
812.  Bafe  Horehound  with  a  woolly  /talk,  woolly  leaves 
which  are  fawed ,  and  whorls  of  flowers.  Stachys  ma¬ 
jor  Germanica.  C.  B.  P.  236.  Greater  German  Bafe 
Horehound. 

2.  Stachys  ( Cretica )  verticillis  multifloris,  calycibus 
pungentibus  caule  hirto.  Hort.  Upfal.  170.  Bafe 
Horehound  with  many  flowers  in  the  whorls ,  and  prickly 
empalement s.  Stachys  Cretica.  C.  B.  P.  236.  Baft 

Horehound  of  Cctndia. 

3.  Stachys  ( Italica )  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  tomentofis 
fuberenatis,  petiolis  longiffimis,  caule  fruticofo  to- 
mentofo.  Bafe  Horehound  with  narrow ,  fpear-Jhaped , 
woolly  leaves  which  are  fomewhat  crenated ,  grow  on 
very  long  foot-ftalks ,  and  have  a  fhrubby  woolly  Jlalk. 
Stachys  minor  Italica.  C.  B.  P.  236.  Leffer  Italian 
Bafe  Horehound. 

Stachys  {Alba)  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  crenatis  pilofis 
calycibus  pungentibus,  labii  fuperiore  pilofo.  Bafe 
Horehound  with  oblong ,  oval,  crenated ,  hairy  leaves , 
prickly  empalements  to  the  flowers,  and  the  upper  lip 
hairy.  Stachys  alba,  latifolia  major.  Barrel.  Icon.  297. 
Greater,  broad-leaved,  white  Bafe  Horehound. 

Stachys  ( Alpina )  verticillis  multifloris,  foliorum 
ferratum  apice  cartilagineis,  corollis  labio  piano. 
Flor.  Suec.  527.  Bafe  Horehound  with  fawed  leaves , 
having  cartilaginous  tops,  and  maty  flowers  in  whorls. 
Stachys  hormini  folio  obfeure  virenti,  flore  ferrugi- 
Mor.  Hort.  Reg.  Bkef.  198.  Bale  Horehound 
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with  an  obfeure  green  Clary  leaf,  and  an  iron-coloured 
flower. 

6.  Stachys  ( Hifpanica )  foliis  inferioribus  ovato-oblon- 
gis  fuberenatis  lubtus  tomentofis,  caulinis  cordatis 
acutis  feflilibus,  calycibus  fpinofis.  Bafe  Horehound 
with  oval ,  oblong ,  lower  leaves ,  which  are  J lightly  cre¬ 
nated,  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  thofe  on  the  ftalks  be¬ 
ing  heart-floaped,  acute-pointed,  and  fitting  clofe  to  the 
ftalks,  and  prickly  empalements  to  the  flowers.  Stachys 
elatior,  flore  flavefeente  punefato.  A61.  Phil.  Land. 
N°  383.  Taller  Bafe  Horehound  with  a  yellowijh  fpotted 
flower. 

7.  Stachys  ( Glutinofa )  ramis  ramafiffimis,  foliis  lanceo- 
latis  glabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  310.  Bafe  Horehound  with 
very  fpreading  branches ,  and.  fmooth  fpear-Jhaped  leaves. 
Galeopfis  anguftifolia  Cretica  viicofa.  Narrow-leaved 
vifeous  Hedge  Nettle  of  Crete . 

8.  Stachys 
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Stachys  ( Palujtre )  verticillis  fexfloris,  foliis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  femiamplexicaulibus.  Flor.  Suec.  490. 
2afe  Horehound  with  whorls  of  fix  flowers ,  and  narrow 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  half  embrace  the  ft alk.  Stachys 
paluftris  fcetida.  C.  B.  P.  236.  Stinking  marfh  Bafe 
Horehound ,  or  Gerard's  Clound's  Woundwort. 

Stachys  ( Spinofa )  ramulis  fpina  terminals.  Hort. 
Cliff.  310.  Bafe  Horehound  with  fpines  terminating  the 
branches.  Stachys  fpinofa  Cretica.  C.  B.  P.  236. 
Prickly  Bafe  Horehound  of  Crete. 

Stachys'  ( Orient alis )•  foliis  tomentofis  ovato-lance- 
olatis,  floralibus  verticillo  brevioribus.  Prod.  Leyd. 

3 1/8.  Eaftern  Bafe  Horehound,  with  oval,  ftp  ear -fh aped, 
woolly  leaves,  and  flowers  floor  ter  than  the  whorls.  Sta¬ 
chys  Orientalis  altiffima  fcetidiflima.  Tourn.  Cor.  12. 
Phe  talleft  Eaftern  ' Bafe  Horehound,  which  is  very  foetid. 
There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  which 
grow  naturally  in  England,  and  others  are  common  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  •,  but  as  they  are  rarely  ad¬ 
mitted  into  gardens,  it  would  be  befide  my  purpofe 
to  enumerate  them  here. 

The  firft  and  the  eighth  forts  here  mentioned,  grow 
naturally  in  England  ;  the  ffrfh  only  in  a  few  particu¬ 
lar  places,  but  the  latter  is  common  by  the  fide  of 
ditches  and  waters  every  where,  and  is  here  only 
mentioned,  becaufe  it  is  a  difpenfary  plant,  and  has 
been  fuppofed  a  good  vulnerary  herb.  Of  this  there 
is  another  fpecies,  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Stone- 
ilreet  growing  wild,  with  narrow  leaves,  {hotter  if  alks, 
longer  clofer  fpilces  of  flowers,  and  the  leaves  ftand 
diftinT  upon  lhort  foot-ftalks,  and  this  has  constantly 
retained  its  difference  in  the  garden.  Both  thele  lorts 
have  creeping  roots,  fo  will  loon  ipread  over  a  large 
fpot  of  ground  where  they  have,  liberty. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  is  a 
low  plant,  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  which  is  very 
branchy  from  the  bottom.  T  he  {talks  are  {lender, 
four-cornered,  and  fmooth  •,  they  are  garnifhed  with 
a  few  fmall  fpear-fhaped  leaves  :  the  whole  plant  is 
very  clammy,  and  fmells  like  bitumen.  The  flowers 
are  fmall,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  {land  in  fmall 
whorls  round  the  {talks.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  feeds  which  ripen  in 
autumn. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  requires  to  be  ftiel- 
tered  under  a  frame  in  winter,  being  too  tender  to  live 
in  the  open  air  here. 

The  other  forts  are  kept  in  botanic  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  but  are  not  cultivated  in  other  places, 
fo  it  will  be  needlefs  to  give  a  particular  defcription  of 
them  here. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  March  upon  a  bed  of  light  frelh  earth,  and  when 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  maybe  planted  out  into 
other  beds  about  fix  inches  afunder,  obferving  to  wa¬ 
ter  them  until  they  have  taken  root,  after  which  they 
will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds  till  Michaelmas,  when  they  fliould  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain,  which  muffc 
be  in  an  open  fltuation,  and  upon  a  dry  light  foil, 
not  rich,  in  which  they  will  endure  the  winter  much 
better  than  in  good  ground.  The  fummer  follow¬ 
ing  thefe  plants  will  flower,  and  in  Auguft  their  feeds 
will  ripen,  when  they  may  be  gathered  and  preferved 
till  fpring  for  fowing  ;  many  of  them  die  foon  after. 
STfEH  ELINA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  844. 


The  Characters  are. 

The  common  empalement  of  the  flower  is  oblong,  cylindri¬ 
cal,  and  imbricated  ;  the  fcales  are  coloured  and  reflexed  •, 
the  flower  is  compofed  of  fever al  uniform  florets,  whico 
are  the  length  of  the  empalement  ;  they  are  funnel-fhaped, 
and  of  one  petal.  The  brim  is  cut  into  five  equal  acute 
fegments,  is  bell-fhaped,  and  have  each  five  h air -like  ft a- 
mina  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits,  with  a  Jhort  ger- 
men  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  double  oblong 
ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jhort  four-cor¬ 
nered  feed,  crowned  with  a  feathery  down,  which  ripens 
in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnteus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 


plants  whofe  flowers  are  compofed  of  only  hermaphro¬ 
dite  florets  which  are  fruitful,  and  have  their  film mits 
connected  together  in  a  tube. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Staehelina  ( Gnaphalodes )  foliis  tomentofis,  fquamis 
calycinis  lanceolatis,  apice  membranaceis  refiexis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  840.  Stahelina  with  woolly  leaves,  and 
fpear-fhaped  fcales  to  the  empalement s ,  with  reflexed  mem¬ 
branaceous  tops.  Jacea  fEthiopica,  ftaechados  citrinre 
majoribus  tomentofis  foliis,  capitulorum  fpinis  &  fqua- 
mulis  ex  aureo  colore  nitentibus.  Pluk.  Aim.  193. 
tab.  302.  y Ethiopian  Knapweed  with  woolly  leaves  like 
the  greater  Goldylocks,  and  the  fpines  and  fcales  of  the 
head  of  a  flowing  gold  colour. 

2.  Sttehelina  ( Dubia )  foliis  linearibus  denticuiatis, 
fquamis  calycinis  lanceolatis,  pappo  calycibus  duplo 
longioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1176.  Stahelina  with 
leaves  which  are  linear’and  indented,  fcales  to  the  em¬ 
palement  which  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  down  longer  than 
the  empalement.  Santolina  foliis  linearibus,  flore  foli- 
tario  terminali,  fquamis  calycinis  crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
398.  Stahelina  with  linear  indented  leaves,  and  fpear- 
fhaped  fcales  to  the  empalement.  Elichryfium  fylveftre, 

,  flore  oblongo.  C.  B.  P.  265.  Wild  Immortal  Flower , 

with  an  oblong  flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  the  Dutch 
gardens  ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftirubby  ftalk  about  three 
feet  high,  and  divides  into  feveral  branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  long,  taper,  woolly  leaves  let  thinly 
upon  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  in  Angle  heads,  which  are  pretty 
large,  and  have  fcaly  enlp'alements  •,  theie  terminate 
in  fpines  which  are  recurved  •,  they  are  compofed  of 
feveral  florets  which  are  tubulous,  hermaphrodite,  and 
of  a  yellow  colour,  each  of  which  is  fucceeded  by  a 
finale  four-cornered  feed  crowned  with  a  feathery 
down,  and  ripens  in  the  empalement,  each  being  fe- 
parated  by  a  chaffy  fcale. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Italy  ;  this 
is  a  low  fhrub,  feldom  rifing  more  than  two  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  flender  branches  which  are  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  leaves  placed  alternate  ;  there  is  a  fmall  knob 
or  angle,  juft  under  that  part  where  the  leaf  is  inferted 
to  the  branch  •,  the  leaves  are  narrow,  and  have  three 
blunt  angles  or  corners.  The  branches  are  terminated 
by  a  Angle  flower,  whofe  empalement  is  oval,  and 
like  thofe  of  the  flowers  of  Knapweed,  being  imbri¬ 
cated.  The  fcales  are  oblong,  oval,  and  their  points 
are  rounded  ;  fome  of  them  have  a  large  membrana¬ 
ceous  border  whofe  edge  is  crenated,  and  fpread  open 
the  florets  are  yellow  and  equal,  of  the  fame  length 
as  the  empalement;  they  are  all  hermaphrodite  and 
have  a  bifid  ftigma,  and  the  feeds  have  a  little  hairy 
down  on  their  top. 

As  thefe  plants  do  not  always  ripen  their  feeds  in 
England,  fo  they  are  generally  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  which  if  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months, 
and  covered  clofe  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs,  will  take 
root  pretty  freely*  When  thefe  have  made  good 
roots,  they  fhould  be  taken  up  carefully  and  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  frefh  light  earth,  not  too  rich,  and 
placed  in  the  {hade  until  they  have  taken  new  root; 
then  they  fhould  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  fltuation, 
where  they  may  be  intermixed  with  other  exotic  plants 
till  the  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into 
{helter,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  plants 
from  the  fame  country.  Thefe  plants  do  not  require 
any  artificial  heat  in  winter,  but  fliould  have  a  dry 
air,  for  their  tender  {hoots  are  very  fubjedt  to  rot  with 
damp ;  therefore  they  will  thrive  better  in  a  glafs- 
cafe,  than  a  green-houfe  in  winter. 

STAMINA,  CHIVES,  or  FILAMENTS, 
are  the  fmall  threads  which  encompafs  the  ftyle  in 
the  center  of  flowers ;  upon  the  tops  of  which  the 
apices  or  fummits,  which  contain  the  male  duft, 
hang,  fo  are  generally  termed  the  male  organs  of  ge¬ 
neration. 

S  T  A  M I N  E  O  U  S  F  L  O  W  E  R  S  are  fuch  as  have 
a  number  of  ftamina,  or  chives ;  but  are  deftitute  of 
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five  coloured  leaves,  which  are  called  petala,  the  {la¬ 
mina  being  only  encompaffed  by  the  flower-cup  •,  of 
this  fort  are  the  male  plants  of  Nettles,  Spinach, 
Hemp,  &c. 

S  TAP  ELI  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  271.  Afclepias. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  94.  Swallow-wort,  or  Fritiliaria 
crafla. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  -permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  cut 
into  five  acute  fegments  •,  it  has  .one  large  plain  petal ,  cut 
into  five  acute  fegments  above  the  middle ,  and  a  plain 
five-pointed  ftarry  nehiarium  with  linear  fegments ,  whofe 
torn  points  furround  the  parts  of  generation  ;  it  has  five 
plain ,  broad ,  ere  hi  ftamina ,  with  linear  fummits  faftened 
on  each  fide  the  ftamina ,  and  two  oval  plain  germen  hav¬ 
ing  no  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  blunt  ftigma.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  turn  to  two  oblong  taper  pods  filled  with  comprejfed 
feeds ,  crowned  with  a  feathery  down ,  lying  over  each  other 
like  the  fcales  of  fifh. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feflion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clals,  which  includes  thole  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina,  and  two  ftyles  or 


germen. 

The  Species  are, 

Stapelia  ( Variegata )  denticulis  ramorum  patentibus. 


Vir.  Clift.  20.  Stapelia  with  fpreading  indentures  to  the 
branches.  Afclepias  Africana  aizoides.  Tourn.  Inft. 
94.  African  Swallow-wort  like  Houfeleek ,  commonly  called 
Fritiliaria  crafifa. 

..  Stapelia  ( Hirfuta )  denticulis  ramorum  eredtis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  77.  Stapelia  with  ere  hi  indentures  to  the 
branches.  Afclepias  Africana  aizoides,  fiore  pulchre 
fimbriato.  Com.  Rar.  Plant.  19.  African  Swallow-wort 
like  Houfeleek ,  with  a  fine  fringed  flower. 

There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which 
grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  •,  the  fi¬ 
gures  and  defcriptions  of  fome  forts,  having  been  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  learned  Dr.  Burman,  profefibr  of  bo¬ 
tany  at  Amfterdam,  though  we  have  not  more  than 
three  fpecies  in  England,  one  of  which  has  not  yet 
flowered  here.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  firft  fort 
mentioned  in  books,  with  flat  crefted  branches,  and 
is  by  fome  gardeners  titled  Coxcomb  Fritillary ;  but 
this  is  no  other  than  three,  four,  or  more  branches, 
joined  together  and  becoming  flat,  fo  will  return 
back  to  its  original  again,  therefore  is  not  worthy 
notice. 

The  firft  fort  rifes  with  many  fucculent  branches  about 
the  fize  of  a  man’s  finger,  which  are  four  or  five 
inches  long,  having  feveral  protuberant  indentures  on 
their  fides,  which  fpread  open  horizontally,  ending 
in  acute  points  •,  thefe  branches  fpread  on  the  ground 
and  emit  roots  from  their  joints,  fo  where  they  have 
rocm  will  extend  very  wide  ;  they  are  angular,  and  of  j 
a  deep  green  colour  in  fummer,  when  they  are  free  in 
growth,  but  in  winter  they  change  to  a  purplifh  co¬ 
lour  •,  they  abound  with  a  vifcous  juice  of  a  naufeous 
tafte.  From  the  fide  of  the  branches  toward  their 
bottom  comes  out  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower  at  one 
of  the  finufes,  which  is  fhort,  and  fuftains  one  flower, 
baying  a  large  thick  petal  which  is  cut  half  way  into 
five  points  like  a  ftar,  which  fpreads  open  flat ;  thefe 
are  greenifh  on  the  outfide,  but  yellow  within,  havino- 
a  circle  of  purple  round  the  neCtarii,  and  the  whole 
petal  is  finely  fpotted  with  purple,  refembling  the 
belly  of  a  frog.  In  the  center  are  the  five  comp  refled 
ne&arii  which  are  prominent,  of  a  livid  colour,  which 
include  the  genital  parts.  The  flower,  when  blown, 
has  a  very  foetid  odour  like  that  of  carrion,  fo  like 
as  that  the  common  flefh  fly  depofit  their  eggs  on  it, 
which  frequently  are  hatched,  but  wanting  proper 
food  die  foon  after ;  for  I  have  many  years  watched 
the  progrefs  of  thefe,  to  fee  if  the  maggots  produced 
from  thefe  eggs  ever  eat  any  part  of  the  flower,  or 
lived  any  time,  but  could  never  obferve  either ;  nor 
have  ever  heard  that  any  other  perfon  of  credit  has, 
though  it  has  been  aflerted,  that  they  have  devoured 
great  part  of  the  petal,  and  come  to  maturity,  chang¬ 
ing  afterward  into  their  laft  ftate  of  flies.  After 
the  flowers  are  paft,  the  double  germen  changes  into 


four  taper  pods  joined  at  their  bafe,  which  are  ne^l 
a  fpan  long,  and  almoft  as  thick  as  a  man’s  fin(yer 
which  are  filled  with  flat  feeds  crowned  withafe 
thery  down,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  fcale^o 
fifh,  but  thefe  pods  are  feldom  formed  in  England ' 
for  in  upward  of  forty  years  which  I  have  culfivatei 
thefe  plants,  I  never  faw  them  produce  their  Dod. 
but  three  times,  and  thofe  plants  were  pluncred  irr 
the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  into  which  the  branch 
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had  put  out  long  roots,  and  thereby  became  vm, 

luxuriant.  " 


The  branches  of  the  fecond  fort  are  much  lamer  tin 
thole  of  the  firft,  and  ftand  more  ereft,  but  fpread 
and  emit  roots  in  the  fame  way ;  they  have  four  Ion 
gitudinal  furrows,  which  divide  them  into  four  an' 
gles,  which  have  protuberant  indentures  on  their 
edges,  whofe  points  areeredt;  they  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  colour  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  beina  of  a  dark 
green  in  fummer,  but  inclining  to  purpl?  in  autumn" 
The  flowers  come  out  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches ;  thefe  are  of  the  form  with  thofe 
of  the  former,  but  are  much  larger  ;  the  petal  is  of  a 
thicker  fubftance,  and  on  the  iniide  covered  wit7-  fine 
purplifli  foft  hairs  ;  the  ground  of  the  flower *is  an 
herbaceous  yellow,  ltreaked  and  chequered  with  pur- 
plifh  lines.  This  fort  produces  its  flowers  in  much 
greater  plenty  than  the  firft  fort,  fo  that  in  fummer 
and  autumn  thele  plants  are  leldom  long  deftitute  of 
flowers,  but  I  have  never  feen  any  of  the  pods  of 
this  fort  produced  in  England. 

Both  thefe  plants  grow  naturally  upon  the  rocks  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they  ftrike  their 
roots  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  fpread  them- 
felves  greatly.  They  are  propagated  here  very  eafiF 
by  taking  off  any  of  the  fide  branches  during  any  of 
the  fummer  months,  which,  when  planted,  put  out 
roots  very  freely.  The  branches  fhould  be  flipped 
off  from  the  plants  to  the  bottom,  where  they  are 
joined  by  a  imall  ligature,  fo  will  not  occafion  a  preat 
wound,  the  joints  at  the  place  where  they  are  connect¬ 
ed  being  almoft  clofed  round  ;  for  if  they  are  cut 
through  the  branch,  the  wound  will  be  fo  areat  as  to 
occafion  their  rotting  when  planted  :  thefelhotfld  be 
laid  m  a  dry  place  under  cover  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
that  the  wounded  part  may  dry  and  heal  over  before 
they  are  planted,  otherwile  they  will  rot ;  then  they 
fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  earth,  compofed 
ot  trefli  fandy  earth,  mixed  with  lime  rubbilh  and 
lea  iano  ;  and  if  the  pots  are  plunged  into  a  very  mo¬ 
del  ate  hot-bed,  it  will  promote  their  taking  root; 
they  fhould  be  now  and  then  fprlnkled  with  water, 
but  it  muft  be  given  them  fparingly  ;  and  as  foon  as 
they  have  taken  root,  they  muft  be  inured  to  the  open 
an.  If  thefe  plants  are  kept  in  a  very  moderate 
ftove  in  winter,  and  in  fummer  placed  in  an  airyglafs- 
cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy  much  free  air,  but  be 
fereened  from  wet  and  cold,  they  will  thrive  and  flow¬ 
er  very  well ;  for  although  they  will  live  in  the  open 
air  in  lummer,  and  may  be  kept  through  the  winter 
in  a  good  green-houfe,  yet  thofe  plants  will  not  flower 
fo  well  as  thofe  managed  in  the  other  way.  Thefe 
plants  muft  have  little  water  given  them,  efpecially 
in  winter. 

TAPHf  L7EA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  336.  Staphylo- 
dendron.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  FI.  616.  tab.  386.  fo  call¬ 
ed  of  a  Grape,  and  Sdfyw,  a  tree,  becaufe  its 

fruit  grows  upon  trees  in  clufters.]  Bladder-nut ;  in 
French,  Nez-Coupez. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  is  roundifh ,  concave,  and  coloured,  fo 
large  as  to  inclofe  the  flower,  which  has  five  oblong  erehl 
petals  like  the  empalement,  and  a  pitcher-fhaped  concave 
nehtarium  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  with  five  oblong 
erehl  ftyles  terminated  by  Jingle  fummits,  and  a  thick  ger¬ 
men  divided  in  three  parts  fupporting  three  ftyles,  to  which 
there  are  obtufc  ftigmas  contiguous.  The  germen  afterward 
become  two  hard  almoft  globular  feeds,  included  in  three-cor¬ 
nered  bladders,  joined  by  a  longitudinal  fleam,  with  an  acute 
point  opening  within. 
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This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants  whofe 
flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  three  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

StaphyljEa  ( Pinnata )  foliis  pinnatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
1 1 2.  Bladder-nut  with  winged  leaves.  Staphyloden- 
dron  fylveftre  &  vulgare.  H.  L.  The  common  wild 
Bladder-nut. 

Staphyl^a  ( Trifoliata )  foliis  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 

1 1 2.  Bladder-nut  with  trifoliate  leaves.  Staphyloden- 
dron  Virginianum  trifoliatum.  H.  L.  Three-leaved 
Virginian  Bladder-nut. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  woods  in  feveral  parts 
of  England,  but  is  cultivated  as  a  flowering  fhrub  in 
the  nurfery-gardens.  This  hath  feveral  fhrubby  (talks 
arifing  from  the  fame  root,  which  grow  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  covered  with  a  fmooth  bark,  and  divide  in¬ 
to  feveral  branches  which  are  foft  and  pithy  •,  they 
are  garnifbed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  two 
pair  of  oval  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  j  thefe 
differ  greatly  in  fize  according  to  the  ftrength  and 
vigour  of  the  fhrubs  \  fome  are  more  than  two  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  and  a  haif  broad,  but  on  old  weak 
fhrubs  they  are  much  fmaller.  They  are  fmooth, 
entire,  and  of  a  light  green  colour,  (landing  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  upon 
long  flender  foot-ftalks  which  hang  downward  ;  thefe 
(bring  from  the  wings  of  the  (talks  near  their  extre¬ 
mity.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  oblong  bunches ; 
they  have  each  five  oblong  white  petals,  which  expand 
in  form  of  a  Rofe  •,  thefe  appear  in  May,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  inflated  capfules  or  bladders  compofed 
of  three  cells,  one  or  two  of  which  have  a  roundifh, 
fmooth,  hard  feed,  and  the  other  are  barren. 

This  (hrub  makes  a  variety  when  intermixed  with 
others  which  flower  at  the  fame  feafon,  though  their 
flowers  are  not  very  beautiful.  The  nuts  of  this  tree 
being  hard  and  fmooth,  are  ftrung  for  beads  by  the 
Roman  catholics  in  fome  countries ;  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poor  inhabitants  eat  the  nuts,  though  they 
have  a  difagreeable  tafte. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
from  whence  it  was  brought  into  Europe,  where  it  is 
now  become  as  common  in  the  nurfery-gardens  about 
London,  as  the  other  fort.  This  hath  a  more  fubftan- 
tial  (talk  than  the  firft  •,  the  bark  of  the  old  branches 
and  (talks  is  fmooth  and  of  a  gray  colour,  that  of  the 
young  is  of  alight  green  and  very  fmooth  the  leaves 
are  by  threes  on  each  foot-ltalk  •,  the  lobes  are  oval 
ending  in  a  point,  and  their  edges  are  fawed  ;  they 
are  of  different  fizes,  according  to  the  age  and  ftrength 
of  the  plants.  The  largeft  are  three  inches  long  and 
two  broad,  but  in  old  plants  the  leaves  are  not  much 
more  than  half  the  fize  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a 
light  green  colour.  The.  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches  in  longer  bunches  than  thofe 
of  the  former  fort,  but  their  foot-ftalks  are  much 
fhorter  •,  the  flowers  are  of  a  cleaner  white,  and  their 
petals  are  fomewhat  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  as 
are  alfo  the  bladder  capfules  the  feeds  are  larger,  and 
ripen  better  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  The 
time  of  flowering  and  the  ripening  of  the  feeds,  is  the 
fame  with  that. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  ufually  propagated  by  fuckers 
from  the  root,  which  the  firft  fort  fends  out  in  plen¬ 
ty  ;  thefe  (hould  be  taken  from  the  old  plants  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  their  roots  trimmed,  then  planted  in  a 
nurfery,  in  rows  at  three  feet  diftance,  and  one  foot 
afunder  in  the  rows ;  in  this  nurfery  the  plants  (hould 
(land  one  or  two  years  according  to  their  ftrength, 
and1  then  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain. 

The  plants  which  are  propagated  in  this  manner  from 
fuckers,  are  very  fubject  to  put  out  fuckers  in  greater 
plenty  from  their  roots,  than  thofe  which  are  raifed 
from  feeds,  or  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings,  fo 
are  not  to  be  chofen  when  the  other  can  be  had  ; 
therefore  thofe  who  propagate  them  for  their  own  ufe, 
(hould  prefer  the  other  methods.  If  they  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  layers,  the  young  branches  (hould  be  laid 
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down  in  autumn,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradtifed 
for  other  trees  and  fhrubs  ;  thefe  will  have  put  out 
roots  the  following  autumn,  when  they  may  be  taken 
from  the  old  plants  and  planted  in  a  nurfery,  where 
they  may  grow  one  or  two  years  to  get  ftrength,  and 
then  may  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are 
to  (land. 

When  thefe  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  it  (hould  be 
the  (hoots  of  the  former  year,  and  if  they  have  a  fmall 
piece  of  the  two  years  wood  at  the  bottom,  they  will 
more  certainly  fucceed  ;  for  as  the  young  (hoots  are 
foft  and  pithy,  fo  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  rot,  when 
they  have  no  part  of  the  old  wood  to  them.  They 
(hould  be  planted  in  autumn  on  a  (hady  border,  but 
mult  not  have  too  much  wet. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds 
early  in  autumn,  in  beds  of  light  fre(h  earth,  and 
when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  mud  be  carefully 
kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather,  if 
they  are  now  and  then  refrelhed  with  water,  it  will 
greatly  promote  their  growth  ;  in  thefe  beds  they 
may  remain  until  October  following,  at  which  time 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  and  planted  in  a 
nurfery,  placing  them  in  rows  three  feet  afunder,  and 
the  plants  one  foot  diftance  in  the  rows  ;  and,  if  the 
the  following  fpring  (hould  prove  very  dry,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  give  them  a  little  water  to  encourage 
their  taking  root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no 
farther  care  but  to  keep  the  ground  clean  from  weeds 
in  fummer,  and  every  fpring  to  prune  off  irregular 
branches,  and  dig  the  ground  between  the  rows  to 
loofen  the  earth,  that  their  roots  may  the  more  ea- 
fily  extend.  In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  two 
years,  by  which  time  it  will  be  proper  to  tranfplant 
them  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  either  in  wilder- 
nels  quarters,  or  in  clumps  of  various  trees,  where 
they  will  add  to  the  diverfity.  The  bed  feafon  for 
tranfplanting  thefe  trees  is  in  autumn,  with  other  de¬ 
ciduous  trees.  When  thefe  feeds  are  fown  in  the 
fpring,  the  plants  feldom  come  up  till  the  following 
year. 

African  Bladder-nut.  See  Royena. 

Laurel  -  leaved  American  Bladder  -  nut.  See 
Ptelea. 

STAR-FLOWER.  See  Ornithogalum. 

S  T  A  R  W  O  R  T.  See  Aster. 

S  T  AT  ICE.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  341.  tab.  1 77.  Lin, 
Gen.  Plant.  348.  Thrift,  or  Sea  Pink. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flowers  are  collected  in  a  roundifh  head ,  having  a  com¬ 
mon  fcaly  empalement  each  flower  has  a  funnel-Jhaped  em- 
palement  of  one  leaf.  The  flowers  have  five  petals ,  they 
are  funnel-fhaped ,  the  hafe  of  the  petals  are  n arrow , 
their  -points  broad ,  cbtufe ,  and  fpread  open  they  have 
five  ftamina  which  are  fhorter  than  the  petals ,  terminated 
by  proftrate  fummits  ;  and  a  fmall  germen  fupporting  five 
ftyles  which  ftand  apart ,  crowned  by  acute  ftigmas.  The 
germen  afterward  turns  to  one  fmall  roundifh  feed  inclofed 
in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  five  ftyles.  To 
this  genus  he  has  joined  the  Limonium  of  Tourne- 
fort. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Statice  ( Armenia )  fcapo  fimplici  capitulo,  foliis  li- 
nearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  394.  Thrift  with  fingle  ftalks , 
linear  leaves ,  and  flowers  in  heads.  Caryophyllus  mon- 
tanus  major,  (tore  globofo.  C.  B.  P.  211.  Greater 
Mountain  Pink  with  a  globular  flower. 

2.  Statice  ( Montana )  foliis  linearibus  fubulatis,  fqua- 
mis  calycinis  obtufis.  Thrift  with  linear  awl-fhaped 
leaves ,  and  obtufe  fcales  to  the  empalement.  Statice  mon- 
tana  minor.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  341*  Smaller  Moun¬ 
tain  Thrift. 

3.  Statice  ( Maritima )  foliis  linearibus  planis,  fquamis 
calycinis  obtufis.  Thrift  with  plain  linear  leaves ,  and  ob¬ 
tufe  fcales  to  the  empalement.  Caryophyllus  marinus 
minimus,  flore  globofo.  H.  P.  Blasf.  The  leafl  Sea  Pink 
with  a  globular  flower. 

The 
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The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other 
cold  mountains  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  This  has 
a  perennial  fibrous  root,  from  which  come  out  many 
narrow  fpear-lhaped  leaves  about  four  inches  long, 
and  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  wideft  part  ;  they  are 
fmooth,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  fit  clofe  over 
each  other  at  their  bafe.  The  foot-ftalks  ol  the 
flowers  rife  about  a  foot  high ;  they  are  naked,  and 
terminated  by  one  globular  head,  containing  feveral 
Email,  pale,  red  flowers,  which  are  included  in  one 
common  fcaly  empalement;  the  lower  fcales  are 
acute-pointed,  and  immediately  under  the  flower  is 
placed  five  narrow  leaves  which  afterward  fall  off. 
This  plant  flowers  in  June,  and  the  flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong  feeds  which  are  clofely  wrapped 
up  in  the  particular  empalement  of  the  flower,  and 
ripen  in  Auguft.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white 

flowers.  .  ,  ,  - 

The  fecond  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Alps,  and  other 
cold  mountains,  where  it  feldom  rifes  more  than  two 
inches  high,  but  when  it  is  planted  in  gardens,  it  be¬ 
comes  much  larger.  The  roots  of  this  are  fibrous 
and  perennial ;  they  divide  into  heads,  which  have  a 
o-reat  number  of  narrow  Grafs-like  leaves,  which  have 
Three  corners  at  their  bafe,  fitting  clofe  round  the 
heads,  whofe  bafe  embrace  the  ftems  and  lie  over 
each  other.  The  ftalks  are  naked,  and  rife  about  fix 
inches  high,  fuftaining  on  their  tops  heads  of  pale 
purplifh  flowers,  inclofed  in  one  common  fcaly  em¬ 
palement,  whofe  fcales  are  broad  and  rounded  at  their 
points.  The  flowers  appear  the  latter  end  of  May, 
and  if  the  feafon  is  not  very  hot,  they  will  continue 
good  part  of  June. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  bright  red  flowers, 
which  is  commonly  called  Scarlet  Thrift  •,  the  flowers 
of  this  make  a  mtich  better  appearance  than  thofe  of 
the  other,  fo  has  been  much  more  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens  ;  but  neither  of  the  kinds  are  greatly  efteemed 
at  prefent,  and  therefore  feldom  feen  in  any  modern 
gardens. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  fait  marfhes,  where 
the  fea  flows  over  them  frequently,  in  many  parts  of 
England,  fo  is  very  rarely  admitted  into  gardens.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  very  narrow,  fliort,  and  plain  ; 
the  ftalks  feldom  rife  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
hio-h  •,  the  heads  of  flowers  are  fmall,  and  the  flowers 
are  of  a  pale  flefh  colour,  fo  make  but  little  appear¬ 
ance  •,  it  flowers  later  in  the  feafon  than  either  of  the 
former. 

There  was  fome  years  paft  another  fpecies  of  this  ge 
nus  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  which  came  from  Portu 
gal.  This  had  a  thick  perennial  ftalk  which  by  age 
became  ihrubby,  and  rofe  to  be  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
height-,  the  leaves  were  iike  thofe  of  the  firft  fort, 
but  much  larger  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  were 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  naked,  and  terminated  by 
one  large  globular  head  of  flowers,  of  a  pale  red  co¬ 
lour  -,  but  all  the  plants  of  this  kind  which  were  in 
England,  the  fevere  froft  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1 740  deftroyed,  fince  which  time  I  have  not  feen  one 
of  them. 

The  fecond  fort  has  been  planted  in  gardens,  to  make 
edging  on  the  Tides  of  borders  in  the  flower-gardens  ; 
for  which  purpofe  they  were  formerly  in  great  efteem, 
but  of  late  they  have  been  very  juftly  rejedted  for  that 
ufe  ;  becaufe  there  was  a  neceflity  of  tranfplanting 
thefe  edgings  every  year,  otherwife  they  could  not  be 
kept  within  due  bounds ;  befides,  wherever  a  plant 
failed,  which  was  no  extraordinary  thing,  there  always 
appeared  a. large  unfightly  gap  -,  however,  tho’  they 
are  not  in  ufe  at  prefent  for  that  purpofe,  yet  a  few 
plants  of  the  firft  and  fecond  (hould  have  a  place  in 
fome  part  of  the  flower-garden,  for  variety  •,  efpecially 
the  variety  with  red  flowers  will  grow  in  almoft  any 
foil  or  fituation,  and  their  flowers  will  continue  a 
long  time  in  beauty. 

All  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their 
roots  ;  the  beft  time  for  which  is  in  autumn,  that 
they  may  take  root  before  the-  froft,  which  will  caule 
them  to  flower  much  ftronger  than  thofe  tranfplanted 


in  the  fpring  ;  and  the  plants  will  not  be  in  fo  much 
danger  of  mifcarrying  as  thofe  are,  efpecially  when 
the  fpring  happens  to  prove  dry.  After  thefe  plants 
have  taken  root,  they  will  require  no  farther  care  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  trani plant 
and  part  their  roots  annually,  for  if  they  are  permitted 
to  ftand  longer  unremoved,  they  are  very  lubjedt  to. 
rot  and  decay,  efpecially  when  they  are  planted  in 


good  ground. 
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TAT  U  E  S  and  VASES  contribute  very  much 
to  the  embelliftiment  and  magnificence  of  a  garden, 
and  extremely  advance  the  natural  beauties  of  it. 

They  are  made  of  feveral  forms,  and  different  mate¬ 
rials.  The  richeft  are  thofe  of  caft  brafs,  lead  gilt, 
and  marble ;  the  ordinary  fort  are  of  a  common  ftone 
or  ftucco. 

Among  figures  are  diftinguifhed  groups,  which  con- 
fift  at  leaft  of  two  figures  together  in  the  fame  block  ; 
figures  infulate  or  detached,  that  is,  thofe  that  you 
can  go  quite  round,  and  figures  that  are  let  in  niches, 
which  are  finiflied  on  the  fore  part  only. 

There  are  likewife  bufts,  termes,  half-length  figures, 
figures  half  as  big  as  the  life,  and  thofe  bigger 
than  the  life,  that  are  called  coloffal,  either  on  regu¬ 
lar  pedeftals,  or  fuch  as  are  .more  (lender,  tapering, 
and  hollowed,  not  to  mention  the  figures  which  fome- 
times  adorn  cafcades,  as  alfo  bas-relievos,  &c. 

Thefe  figures  reprefent  all  the  feveral  deities,  and  il- 
luftrious  perfons  of  antiquity,  which  fhould  be  placed 
properly  in  gardens. 

The  river  gods,  as  Naiads, Rivers,  andTritons,  ftiould 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  fountains  and  bafons. 

The  gods  of  the  woods,  as  Sylvans,  Fauns,  and  Dry- 
ades,  in  the  groves  -,  facrifices,  bacchanals,  and  chil¬ 
dren  fports,  are  likewife  reprefen  ted  in  bas-relievo 
upon  the  vafes  and  pedeftals,  which  may  be  adorned 
with  feftoons,  foliage,  mouldings,  and  other  orna¬ 
ments. 

In  woods  and  groves,  Sylvanus,  god,  and  Ferona, 
goddefs,  of  the  woods  ;  Afteon  the  hunter,  who 
chancing  to  efpy  Diana  bathing,  (lie  transformed  him 
into  a  hart,  and  he  was  devoured  by  his  own  dogs. 
Affo, 

Echo,  a  virgin  rejedted  of  her  lover,  who  pined  away 
in  the  woods  for  grief,  where  her  voice  (till  remans, 
anfwering  the  outcries  of  every  complaint.  Allb, 
Philomela,  transformed  into  a  nightingale,  and  I'.ys, 
into  a  pheafant. 

Jupit-er,  Mars,  and  Bellona,  (hould  poffefs.  the  larged 
open  centers  and  lawns  of  a  grand  defign,  elevated 
upon  pedeftals,  columnal,  and  other  architeCfonical 
works,  with  their  immediate  fervants  and  vaffais  un¬ 
derneath  ;  Jupiter  with  his  Mercury,  Mars  with 
Fame,  and  the  reft  of  their  attendants.  • 

Alfo  Minerva  or  Pallas,  goddefs  of  wifdom  :  with  the 
feveral  liberal  fciences ;  the  three  deftinies,  Clotho, 
Lachefts,  and  Atropos  ;  Tellus,  the  goddefs  of  earth 
Priapus,  the  god  of  gardens ;  Pytho,  the  goddefs  oi 
eloquence ;  Vefta,  the  goddefs  of  chaftity. 

Neptune,  in  his  chariot,  floould  poffefs  the  center  of 
the  greateft  body  of  water,  whether  it  be  fountain, 
bafon,  or  whatfoever  there  is  of  that  kind,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  the  Naiades,  Tritons,  and  his  other  fea 
attendants. 

For  canals,  bafons,  and  fifh-ponds,  Palcemon,  Panif- 
cus,  and  Oceanus,  gods ;  Dione,  Melicerta,  Thetis, 
and  Marica,  fea  goddeffes  ;  Salacia,  goddefs  of  the 
water  Naiades,  fairies  of  the  water  ;  and  the  firens, 
Parthenope,  Ligia,  and  Leucofia. 

Flora  andChloris,  goddeffes  of  flowers,  and  alfo  Ve¬ 
nus,  Daphne,  and  Rucina,  the  goddefs  of  weeding, 
in  the  flower-garden.  .  :T>1 

The  Dii  minores  ought  alfo  to  poffefs  the  niches. 
Ceres,  Pomona,  and  the  Hefperides.  Er’  \  A  ret  hub, 
and  Hefperethufa,  who  were  three  fitter  .  feigned  to 
have  an  orchard  of  golden  Apples,  kept  by  2  dragon, 
which  Hercules  (lew  when  he  took  ti  rn  away, 
Should  be  placed  in  the  orchard  :  the  fauns  and  fv Ivans 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  more  remote  and  rural  centers 
and  parts  of  the  wood  work. 
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lacchus,  the  god  of  wine,  and  Siienus,  in  vineyards. 
Daphne  and  Diana,  Flora  and  Venus,  fhould  have 
heir  places  in  the  flower-garden, 
ffiolus,  god  of  the  winds,  and  the  Oreades,  fairies  of 
he  mountains,  fhould  be  placed  on  high  mounts, 

errace  walks,  &c. 

The  o-oddefs  Vallenta  in  vallies. 

Harpocrates  and  Angerona,  the  former  the  god,  and 
the  latter  the  goddeis,  of  fllence,  and  Mercury,  the 
jod  of  eloquence,  in  private  cabinets  in  a  wildernefs 

pr  grove. 

Ariftaeus,  the  patron  of  bees,  near  an  apiary. 
Morpheus  and  Pan,  gods  of  fheep,  Pales,  the  god- 
defs  of  lhepherds,  and  Bubona,  the  goddefs  of  oxen, 
in  fmall  paddocks  of  flieep  in  open  lawns.  But  un- 
lefs  thefe  ftatues  are  good,  or  copies  from  thole  which 
are  lb,  there  had  better  be  none  in  gardens,  tor  perfons 
of  (rood  tafte  cannot  bear  to  fee  ordinary  ones. 

T ET LATE  plants  are  fuch  as  have  their  leaves 
placed  at  certain  knots  or  intervals  of  the  ftalks  in 
form  of  a  flar:  of  this  tribe  are  Madder,  Goofe- 
o-rafs,  Ladies  Bedftraw,  &c. 

PERILITY  fignifies  barrennefs. 
TEWARTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  758. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf ,  cut 
into  five  oval  concave  fegments  -,  it  has  five  large  oval 
petals  which  fpread  open ,  and  a  great  number  of  fender 
/lamina  which  are  joined  in  a  cylinder  at  bottom ,  which 
are  Jhorter  than  the  petals,  to  which  they,  are  connected  at 
their  bafe,  and  are  terminated  by  roundiflo  proflrate  fem- 
mits,  with  a  roundifh  hairy  germen,  fupporting  five  flyles 
the  length  of  the  J lamina ,  crowned  by  obtufe  ftigmas .  The 
germen  afterward  turns  to  a  five-cornered  capfule  with 
five  cells ,  opening  with  five  valves  whofe  cells  are  clofed , 
each  containing  one  oval  comprejfed  jeed.  _ 

This'°-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fection  of 
Linnteus’s  flxteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  many  ftamina  connected  togethei 
in  a  column. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
tewartia  ( Malacodendron .)  A£t.  Upfa-1.  1741-  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  698.  Stewartia.  Malacodendron.  Mitch. 
The  title  of  this  genus  was  given  it  in  honour  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Bute,  whole  great 
knowledge  of  the  fcience  of  botany  is  well  known 
tq  all  who  have  have  the  honour  of  his  lordfhip’s  ac¬ 
quaintance.  , 

This  fhrub  grows  naturally  in  V lrgima,  where  it 
riles  with  ftrong  lignepus  ftalks  to  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  lending  out  branches  on  every  fide, 
covered  with  a  brown  bark,  garnifhed  with  oval 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Cherry-tree, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  one  inch  and  a 
half  broad  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are 
pretty  much  veined,  ftanding  alternately.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk ;  their  em- 
palements  are  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments 
almoft  to  the  bottom.  The  flower  is  of  one  petal  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Ray  and  Tournefort,)  which  is  cut  into 
five  parts  almoft  to  the  bottom,  but  their  bafe  are 
connected  together,  and  fall  off  united  •,  the  fegments 
are  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but  fpread  open,  are  broad 
and  obtufe  at  their  points,  and  hollowed  like  a  fpoon 
in  the  middle  ;  they  are  white,  but  one  of  the  feg¬ 
ments  in  each  flower  is  ftained  with  an  herbacous  yel¬ 
low  colour.  In  the  center  of  the  flower  anfe  five 
ftyles,  which  are  furrounded  by  a  circle  of  purple 
ftamina,  terminated  by  roundifh  blue  fummits.  i  he 
ftamina  are  inferted  to  the  bafe  of  the  petals,  fo  form 
at  their  bafe  one  body,  being  there  connected  toge¬ 
ther.  It  flowers  the  latter  end  of  May.  The  fruit  of 
this  is  a  conical,  dry,  ligneous  capfule,  having  five 
fharp  angles  and  five  cells,  which  open  at  the  top  with 
five  valves,  each  cell  containing  one  oblong  imooth 

This  fhrub  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens.  The  feeds  are  feldom  brought  to  England, 
and  thofe  frequently  fail,  either  by  their  not  having 
been  properly  impregnated,  or  duly  ripened,  for  I 
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have  examined  feveral  which  have  been  hollow',  hav¬ 
ing  only  a  fhell  •,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
are  very  difficult  to  maintain  while  young  •,  ror  if  they 
are  expofed  to  too  much  fun,  they  will  loon  be  de- 
ftroyed,  nor  do  they  thrive  when  expoled  to  the  open 
air.  The  only  way  in  which  I  have  feen  the  young 
plants  fucceed  was,  when  they  were  fown  under  glaffes, 
and  the  furface  of  the  ground  between  the  plants 
covered  with  Mofs  to  keep  the  ground  moift,  and  the 
olaffes  were  conftantly  fhaded  every  day  when  the 
fun  was  bright.  With  this  management  the  plants 
feemed  in  good  health,  but  made  little  progrefs  in 
their  growth. 

STOCK  G1LIFLOWER.  See  Cheiranthus* 

S  T  (E  B  E.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  839. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  is  compofed,  cf  many  hermaphrodite  florets , 
which  are  included  in  one  common  empalement ,  whofe 
fcales  are  awl-Jhaped  and  permanent  ■,  between  each  fcale 
is  Jituated  one  floret ,  whofe  empalement  is  compofed  of 
five  narrow  acute  leaves  which  are  equal  and  erebl . 
The  florets  are  funnel-Jhapedy  of  one  petal,  cut  into  five 
points  at  the  brim ,  fpread  open  •,  they  have  five  Jhort 
hair-like  j lamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits  with 
five  indentures ,  and  an  oblong  germen ,  fupporting  a  flen¬ 
der  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  acute  ftigrna.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  flngle  feed ,  crowned  with  a  long  feathery 
down ,  fitting  in  the  common  empalement . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  many  partial  empalements 
included  in  the  common  one. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Stoebe  (TEtbiopica.)  Hort.  Cliff.  36°*  Stcebe.  Helichry- 
foides  juniperi  creberrimis  aduncis  foliis,  fioribus  iri 
ramulorum  cymis  Vaill.  A£t.  Par.  ljiy-  Baftard  Eli- 
chryfum  with  crooked  funiper  leaves ,  and*  flowers  growing 
at  the  tops  of  the  branches. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  •  it  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  a  ligneous  ftalk 
which  riles  two  or  three  feet  high,  fending  out  flen¬ 
der  branches  from  the  Tides,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
fhort  linear  leaves  that  are  for  the  rnoft  part  hooked  •, 
they  are  of  a  grayifh  colour,  and  placed  irregularly 
round  the  branches ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  Tin¬ 
gle  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  are  compofed  of  feveral  her¬ 
maphrodite  florets,  each  having  a  Tepaiate  cup,  in* 
eluded  in  one  common  empalement,  whofe  fcales  lie 
over  each  other  like  thofe  of  fifh.  The  florets  are 
Tingle,  and  peep  out  between  the  fcales  of  the  em¬ 
palement.  This  plant  flowers  in  Auguft,  but  feldom 
produces  good  feeds  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  flips,  which  fhould 
be  planted  in  July  upon  a  bed  of  foft  loam,  and  co¬ 
vered  clofe  down  either  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs, 
fhading  them  every  day  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  root ;  then  they  muft  be  gradually  inured  to  the 
open  air,  and  afterward  taken  up,  and  planted  in 
pots,  placing  them  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken 
new  root  •,  then  they  may  be  placed  in  a  fheltered  fitu- 
ation  with  other  tender  exotic  plants,  and  in  autumn 
they  muft  be  removed  into  fhelter,  for  they  are  too 
tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in 
England. 

STCECHAS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  201.  tab.  95.  La- 
vendula.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  6 30  [fo  called  from  cer¬ 
tain  ifles  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  belonging  to  the 
French,  where  this  plant  was  firft  found.  In  the 
fhops  it  is  called  Stoechas  Arabica,  not  becaufe  it 
crows  there,  but  becaufe  the  Arabian  phyficians 
highly  commend  this  herb.]  Caffidony,  French  La¬ 
vender,  or  Stickadore. 

'  The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  an  oval  permanent  empalement  of  one 
leaf,  whofe  brim  has  fome  obfeure  indentures  \  it  is  of 
the  lip  kind  with  one  petal ,  having  a  cylindrical  tube 
lower  than  the  empalement ,  whofe  brim  fpreads  open. 
The  upper  lip  is  large ,  bifid ,  and  open  the  under  lip  is 
cut  into  three  roundiflo  almoft  equal  fegments.  It  has  four 

12  U  *  ftamina 
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Jlamina  within  the  tube ,  which  are  turned  qfide ,  two  of 
which  are  Jhorter  than  the  other ,  terminated  by  f  mall 
fummits ,  a  qaadrijid  germen  fupporting  a  fender 

Jlyle  the  length  of  the  tube ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  indented 
Jligma.  Fhe  germen  afterward  turn  to  four  alrnoft  oval 
feeds  which  ripen  in  the  empalement ,  to  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  muft  be  added :  the  flowers  are  ranged  in  fever al 
f cries ,  and  the  f pikes  are  terminated  by  tufts  of  leaves. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  joining  it  to  Lavendula, 
which  contains  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  two 
long  and  two  Ihorter  ftamina,  and  the  leeds  are  naked. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Stoechas  ( Officinarum )  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus, 
pedunculis  brevioribus.  Stccchas  with  fpear-Jhaped  li¬ 
near  leaves ,  and  Jhorter  foot-Jlalks  to  the  flowers.  Stce- 
chas  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  216.  Purple  Stcechas,  or  com¬ 
mon  French  Lavender. 

2.  Stoechas  (P edunculatus)  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus, 
pedunculis  longiffimis.  Stoechas  with  fpear-Jhaped  linear 
leaves ,  and  the  longejl  foot-Jlalks  to  the  flowers.  Stoechas 
cauliculis  non  foliofis.  C.  B.  P.  21,6.  St cechas  with¬ 
out  foot-Jlalks  and  leaves. 

3.  Stoechas  ( 'Dentatus )  foliis  pinnato-dentatis.  Stoechas 
with  winged  indented  leaves.  Stoechas  folio  ferrato. 
C.  B.  P.  21 6.  Stoechas  with  a  fawed  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Spain,  from  whence  the  tops  or  heads  of  flowers 
are  imported  to  England  for  medicinal  ufp  :  this  has 
a  low,  thick,  fhrubby  (talk,  which  riles  about  two  feet 
high,  fending  out  ligneous  branches  the  whole  length, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  fpear-lhaped  linear  leaves 
about  an  inch  long,  which  are  hoary  and  pointed,  of 
a  ftrong  aromatic  fcent,  and  ftand  oppofite  on  the 
branches  at  each  joint,  with  ftnaller  leaves  of  the 
fame  fliape  coming  out  at  the  fame  places.  The 
branches  are  terminated  with  fcaly  fpikes  of  purple 
flowers  about  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  fpikes  are  four- 
cornered  •,  the  fcales  lie  over  each  other  like  thofe  of 
fifh  ;  out  of  each  fcale  peeps  one  lip  flower,  whofe 
tube  is  the  length  of  the  fcale,  fo  the  two  lips  only 
appear ;  the  under  is  fpread  open,  and  the  upper 
ftands  ereft.  The  fpike  of  flowers  is  terminated  by  a 
fmall  tuft  of  purple  leaves  like  the  Clary  of  Matthiolus ; 
the  flowers  appear  in  May  and  June,  which  are  luc- 
ceeded  by  oval  feeds  which  ripen  in  Auguft.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  very  ftrong,  aromatic,  agreeable  odour. 
The  heads  of  flowers  of  this  kind  are  ufed  in  fome 
of  the  capital  medicines  diredted  by  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  which  are  commonly  brought  from  the 
fouth  of  France,  where  the  plants  are  in  great  plenty ; 
but,  as  thefe  are  feldom  imported,  and  very  little  care 
taken  in  the  drying  and  packing  them,  they  are  very 
apt  to  take  a  mouldinefs  in  their  paflage,  and  are  not 
near  fo  good  for  ufe  as  thofe  which  are  gathered  frefh ' 
in  England,  where  the  plants  may  be  cultivated  to 
great  advantage. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  and  the  firft  confifts  in  the  foot- 
ftalks,  which  fuftain  the  fpikes  of  flowers,  being 
three  times  the  length  of  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  naked, 
having  no  leaves.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  longer 
and  not  fo  thick,  and  they  have  more  coloured  leaves 
on  their  tops,  which  are  longer,  and  of  a  brighter 
purple  colour.  Thefe  differences  are  not  accidental, 
for  I  have  many  years  propagated  this  plant  by  feeds, 
and  have  always  found  them  the  fame.  The  flowers, 
feeds,  and  other  parts  are  the  fame.  Of  both 
thefe  there  are  fome  plants  which  vary  in  the  colour 
of  their  flowers,  fome  producing  white,  and  others 
purplifli  flowers,  but  the  moft  common  colour  is  blue. 
Thefe  plants  may  be  cultivated  by  fowing  their  feeds 
upon  a  bed  of  light  dry  foil  in  March,  and  when 
they  come  up,  they  fhoiild  be  carefully  cleared  from 
weeds  until  they  are  two  inches  high,  at  which  time 
they  ftiould  be  removed  ;  therefore  there  muft  be  a 
fpot  of  light  dry  ground  prepared,  and  laid  level, 
which  muft  be  trodden  out  in  beds,  into  which  the 
plants  Ihould  be  planted  at  about  five  or  fix  inches 
diftance  each  way,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them 
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until  they  have  taken  root,  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  further  care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds  the  following  fummer ;  but,  if  the  winter 
fhould  prove  levere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  them 
with  mats,Peas-haulm,  or  fome  other  light  covering  to 
guard  them  againft  the  froft,  which  otherwife  would 
be  apt  to  injure  them  while  they  are  foyountr;  but  in 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  'April,  the  tollowinp- 
fpring,  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain,  obferving  if  poffible,  to  tranf- 
plant  them  in  a  warm  moift  feafon,  and  not  let  them 
remain  long  above  ground,  for  if  their  roots  are  dried 
they  feldom  grow  well  after.  The  foil  in  which  thefe 
are  planted  Ihould  be  a  dry  warm  fand  or  gravel,  and 
the  poorer  the  foil  is  in  which  they  are  planted,  the 
better  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  the  winter,  pro¬ 
vided  the  ground  be  dry  ;  though  indeed  the  plants 
will  thrive  better  in  fummer  upon  a  rich  moift  ground 
but  then  they  will  not  produce  fo  many  flowers,  nc-r 
will  the  heads  or  fpikes  have  near  fo  ftrong  an  aroma¬ 
tic  fcent,  as  is  the  cafe  with  moft  forts  of  aromatic 
plants. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  planting- 
flips  or  cuttings  of  any  of  the  kinds  in  the  fpring,  off 
ferving  to  refrefh  them  with  water  until  they  have 
taken  root,  after  which  they  may  be  managed  as  hath 
been  dire&ed  for  the  feedling  plants  •,  but,  as  thofe 
plants  raifed  from  feeds  are  much  better  than  thefe. 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  propagate  them  this  way, 
efpecially  fince  their  feeds  ripen  fo  well  in  this  country. 
The  heads  of  the  firft  forts  may  be  gathered  for  ufe, 
when  the  flowers  are  in  full  perfedlion,  and  fpread  to 
dry  in  a  fnady  place,  after  which  they  may  be  put  up 
for  ufe. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Andalufia  in  Spain,  ' 
and  alfo  about  Murcia  this  has  a  ligneous  Italic 
which  rifes  two  or  three  feet  high,  furnifhed  with 
branches  on  every  fide  the  whole  length,  which  are 
four-cornered,  and  garnilhed  with  leaves  placed  op¬ 
pofite  by  pairs,  which  are  about  an  inch  long,  and 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  indented  regularly  on  both 
Aides  alrnoft  to  the  midrib,  in  form  of  winged 
leaves  •,  they  are  of  a  grayifh  colour,  have  a  pleafant 
aromatic  odour,  and  biting  warm  tafte.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  fcaly  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
Handing  upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks  ;  the  fpikes  are  : 
four-cornered,  hairy,  and  about  an  inch  long,  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  few  purplifti  leaves  in  the  like  manner 
as  the  other  forts,  which  inclined  me  to  keep  it  joined 
to  them.  It  flowers  great  part  of  fummer,  but  the 
feeds  very  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

As  this  plant  feldom  produces  feeds  in  England,  it 
is  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings,  which,  if  planted 
in  April,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  of  the 
two  other  forts,  will  take  root  very  freely  ;  but  thefe 
plants,  when  rooted,  muft  be  planted  in  pots,  thac 
they  may  be  fhekered  from  fevere  froft  in  winter,  be- 
caufe  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air 
through  the  winter  in  England,  efpecially  while  they 
are  young  •,  but  when  they  have  obtained  ftrength, 
fome  of  them  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  in  a  warm  fituation,  upon  a  dry  rubbifhy  foil, 
where  they  will  be  ftinted  from  growing  toovigoroufly, 
fo  will  endure  the  cold  much  better  than  if  they  were 
growing  in  better  ground. 

STONECROP.  SeeSEDiiM. 

STONECROP-TREE.  See  Chenopodium. 

STOVES  are  contrivances  for  the  preferving  filch 
tender  exotic  plants,  which  will  not  live  in  thefe  nor¬ 
thern  countries  without  artificial  warmth  in  winter.  • 
Thefe  are  built  in  different  methods,  according  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  artift,  or  the  different  purpofes 
for  which  they  are  intended,  but  in  England  they  are 
at  prefent  reducible  to  two  or  three. 

The  firft  is  called  a  dry  Stove,  being  fo  contrived, 
that  the  flues,  through  which  the  fmoke  paffes,  are 
either  carried  under  the  pavement  of  the  floor,  or  elfe 
are  eredfed  in  the  back  part  of  the  houfe,  over  each 
other,  and  are  returned  fix  or  eight  times  the  whole 
length  of  the  Stove,  according  to  the  height.  In 
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thefe  Stoves  the  plants  are  placed  on  fhelves  of  boards 
laid  on  a  fcaffold,  fifing  above  each  other  like  the 
feats  in  a  theatre,  for  the  greater  advantage  of  their 
(landing  in  fight,  and  enjoying  an  equal  (hare  of 
light  and  air.  In  thefe  Stoves  are  commonly  placed 
the  tender  forts  of  Aloes,  Cereufes,  Euphorbiums, 
Tithyrnals,  and  other  fucculent  plants,  which  are  im¬ 
patient  of  moifture  in  winter,  and  therefore  require 
for  the  moft  part  to  be  kept  in  a  feparate  Stove,  and 
not  placed  among  trees  or  herbaceous  plants,  which 
perfpire  freely,  and  thereby  often  caufe  a  damp  air  in 
the  houfe,  which  is  imbibed  by  the  fucculent  plants 
to  their  no  fmall  prejudice.  Thefe  Stoves  may  be  re¬ 
gulated  by  a  thermometer  fo  as  not  to  over-heat  them, 
nor  let  the  plants  fuffer  by  cold  ;  in  order  to  which, 
all  fuch  plants  as  require  nearly  the  fame  degree  of 
heat,  (hould  be  placed  by  themfelves  in  a  feparate 
houfe,  for  it  in  the  fame  Stove  there  are  plants  placed 
of  many  different  countries,  which  require  as  many 
different  heats,  by  making  the  houfe  warm  enough 
for  fome  plants,  others,  by  having  too  much  heat, 
are  drawn  and  fpoiled.  * 

The  other  fort  of  Stoves  are  commonly  called  bark 
Stoves,  to  diftinguilh.  them  from  the  dry  Stoves 
already  mentioned.  Thefe  have  a  large  pit,  nearly  the 
length  of  the  houfe,  three  feet  deep,  and  fix  or  (even 
feet  wide,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  houfe, 
which  pit  is  filled  with  frefh  tanners  bark  to  make  a 
hot-bed,  and  in  this  bed  the  pots  of  the  moft  tender 
exotic  trees  and  herbaceous  plants  are  plunged. 
The  heat  of  this  bed  being  moderate,  the  roots  of 
the  plants  are  always  kept  in  adtion,  and  the  moifture 
detained  by  the  bark,  keeps  the  fibres  of  their  roots 
in  a  dudtile  date,  which  in  the  dry  Stove,  where  they 
are  placed  on  (helves,  are  fubjedt  to  dry  too  faff,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  plants.  In  thefe  Stoves,  if 
they  are  rightly  contrived,  may  bepreferved  the  moft 
tender  exotic-  trees  and  plants,  which,  before  the 
ufe  of  the  bark  was  introduced,  were  thought  impofii- 
ble  to  be  kept  in  England ;  but,  as  there  is  fome  (kill 
required  in  the  ftructure  of  both  thefe  Stoves,  I  (hall 
not  only  defcribe  them  as  intelligibly  as  poffible,  but 
alfo  annex  plans  of  both  Stoves  hereto,  by  which  it 
is  hoped  every  curious  perfon  will  be  capable  of  di¬ 
recting  his  workmen  in  their  ftrudture. 

The  dimenfion  of  thefe  Stoves  (hould  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  number  of  plants  intended  to  be  pre- 
ferved,  or  the  particular  fancy  of  the  owner,  but 
their  length  (hould  nofexceed  forty  feet  for  one  fire¬ 
place  •,  but  where  there  are  two  fires  it  will  be  proper 
to  make  a  partition  of  glafs  in  the  middle,  and  to 
have  two  tan-pits,  that  there  may  be  two  different 
degrees  of  heat  for  plants  from  different  countries 
(for  the  reafons  before  given  in  the  account  of  dry 
Stoves ;)  and  were  I  to  eredt  a  range  of  Stoves,  they 
(hould  be  all  built  in  one,  and  only  divided  with  glafs 
partitions,  at  lead  the  half  way  toward  the  front, 
which  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  plants,  be- 
caufe  they  may  have  the  air  in  each  divifion  (hifted 
by  Aiding  the  glaffes  of  the  partitions,  or  by  opening 
the  glafs  door  which  (hould  be  made  between  each  di- 
vifion,  for  the  more  eafy  paffage  from  one  to  the  other. 
Thefe  Stoves  (hould  be  raifed  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  in  proportion  to  the  drynefs  of  the  place, 
for  if  they  are  built  on  a  moift  lituation,  the  whole 
(hould  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  ground,  fo  that 
the  brick-work  in  front  muft  be  raifed  three  feet 
above  the  furface,  which  is  the  depth  of  the  bark-bed, 
whereby  none  of  the  barkv/ill  be  in  danger  of  lying 
in  water  j  but  if  the  foil  be  dry,  the  brick- work  in  front 
need  not  be  more  than  one  foot  above  ground,  and 
the  pit  may  be  funk  two  feet  below  the  furface.  Upon 
the  top  of  this  brick-work  in  front  muft  be  laid  the 
plate  of  timber,  into  which  the  wood- work  of  theframe 
is  to  be  mortifed  •,  this  (hould  be  of  found  Oak  felled 
in  winter,  without  fap,  the  dimenfion  one  foot  wide, 
and  fix  inches  deep,  and  the  upright  timbers  in  front 
muft  be  placed  four  feet  afunder,  or  fomewhat  more, 
which  is  the  proportion  of  the  width  of  the  glafs  doors 
or  fafhes  j  thefe  (hould  be  about  fix  feet  and  a  half. 
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or  feven  feet  long,  and  placed  upright ;  their  dimen¬ 
fion  fhould  be  nine  inches  by  fix,  of  yellow  Fir  ;  but 
from  the  top  of  thefe  (hould  be  Hoping  glaffes,  which 
(hould  reach  within  three  feet  of  the  back  of  the 
ftove,  where  there  fhould  be  a  ftrong  crown-piece 
of  timber  placed,  in  which  there  (hould  be  a  groove 
made  for  the  glades  to  Aide  into ;  the  dimenfion  of 
the  doping  timbers  fhould  be  ten  inches  by  nine  of 
yellow  Fir,  and  the  crown-plate  one  foot  by  nine  or 
ten  inches  of  the  fame  timber.  The  wall  in  the  back 
part  of  the  Stove  ftrould  be  at  lead  thirteen  inches 
thick,  but  eighteen  or  twenty-two  inches,  which  is 
two  bricks  and  a  half,  will  be  better,  for  the  greater 
thicknefs  there  is  in  the  back  wall,  the  more  heat 
will  be  thrown  to  the  front,  whereby  the  air  of  the 
Stove  will  be  better  warmed,  and  the  building  will  be 
fo  much  ftronger ;  for  to  this  back  wall  the  Hues, 
through  which  the  fmoke  is  to  pafs,  muft  be  joined. 
1  his  back  wall  (hould  be  carried  up  about  fixteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  or  more  for  tall  Stoves,  that  they 
may  be  of  a  proper  height  to  fupport  the  timbers  of 
the  back  roof,  which  covers  the  (hed  behind  the  Stove. 
Tne  roof  is  fattened  into  the  crown-piece  before-men¬ 
tioned,  which  in  tall  Stoves  (hould  be  about  thirty 
feet  above  the  furface  of  the  tan-bed,  which  will  give 
a  fufficient  declivity  to  the  doping  glaffes  to  carry  off 
the  wet,  and  be  of  a  reafonable  height  for  containing 
many  tall  plants.  The  back  roof  may  be  dated,  co¬ 
vered  with  lead,  or  tiled,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  owner ;  but  the  manner  of  the  outfide  building 
is  better  expreffed  by  the  annexed  plan,  than  is  poffi¬ 
ble  to  be  deicribed  in  words. 

In  the  front  of  the  houfe,  before  the  tan-bed,  there 
fhould  be  a  walk,  about  two  feet  wide,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  walking  •,  next  to  which  the  bark-pit  muft 
be  placed,  which  (hould  be  in  width  proportionable 
to  the  breadth  of  the  houfe.  If  the  houfe  is  fourteen 
feet  wide,  which  is  a  due  proportion,  the  pit  may 
be  eight  feet  wide,  and  behind  the  pit  (hould  be  a 
walk  two  feet  wide,  to  pafs,  in  order  to  water  the 
plants,  &c.  then  there  will  be  two  feet  left  next  the 
back  wall  to  eredt  the  flues,  which  muft  be  all  raifed 
above  the  level  of  the  bark-bed.  Thefe  flues  ought 
to  be  one  foot  wide  in  the  clear,  that  they  may  not  be 
too  foon  (topped  with  the  foot,  as  alfo  for  the  more 
conveniently  cleaning  them  ;  the  lower  flue,  into 
which  the  fmoke  firft  enters  from  the  fire,  fhould  be 
two  feet  deep  in  the  clear ;  this  (hould  be  covered 
with  broad  tiles,  which  fliould  be  a  foot  and  a  half 
fquare,  or  one  foot  by  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  that 
they  may  be  wide  enough  to  extend  over  the 
wall  in  front  of  the  flues,  and  to  take  fufficient  hold 
of  the  back  wall  ;  over  this  the  fecond  flue  muft 
be  returned  back  again,  which  may  be  twenty  inches 
deep,  and  covered  on  the  top  as  before  j  and  fo  in 
like  manner  the  flues  may  be  returned  over  each 
other  fix  or  eight  times,  that  the  heat  may  be  fpent 
before  the  fmoke  paffes  off.  The  thicknefs  of  the 
wall  in  front  of  thefe  flues  need  not  be  more  than 
four  inches,  or  three  will  do  very  well  if  they  are 
carefully  carried  up,  but  it  muft  be  well  jointed  with 
mortar,  and  pargitered  within  fide  to  prevent  the 
fmoke  from  getting  into  the  houfe  :  the  outfide  'hould 
be  faced  with  mortar,  and  covered  with  a  coarfe  cloth, 
to  keep  the  mortar  from  cracking,  as  is  pradtifed  in 
fetting  up  coppers.  If  this  be  carefully  done,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  the  fmoke  entering  the  houfe, 
which  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded  againft,  for 
there  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  plants  than  fmoke, 
which  v/ill  caufe  them  to  drop  their  leaves,  and,  if  it 
continue  long  in  the  houfe,  will  entirely  deftroy  them. 
The  fire-place  muft  be  made  at  one  end,  where  there 
is  but  one  •,  but,  if  the  Stove  is  fo  long  as  to  require 
two,  they  (hould  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  (hed, 
which  muft  be  made  the  length  of  the  Stove,  that  the 
fires  and  the  back  of  the  flues  may  not  fuffer  from 
the  outer  air  •,  for  it  will  be  impoffible  to  make  the 
fires  burn  equally,  where  the  wind  has  full  ingrefs  to 
it,  and  it  will  be  troublefome  to  attend  the  fire  in  wet 
weather,  where  it  is  expofed  to  the  rain. 

The 
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The  contrivance  of  the  furnace  mud  be  according  to 
the  fuel  which  is  defigned  to  burn,  but  as  turf  is  the 
bed  firing  for  Stoves,  where  it  can  be  had  cheap,  ma¬ 
ny  prefer  it,  becaufe  it  lads  longer  than  any  other 
fort  of  fuel,  and  fo  requires  lefs  attendance,  I  fhall 
defcribe  a  proper  fort  of  furnace  for  that  purpofe. 

The  whole  of  this  furnace  fhould  be  ereCted  within 
the  houfe,  which  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  heat, 
and  the  front-wall  on  the  outfide  of  the  fire-place, 
next  the  fhed,  fhould  be  three  bricks  thick,  the  better 
to  prevent  the  heat  from  coming  out  that  way.  The 
door  of  the  furnace,  at  which  the  fuel  is  put  in,  mud 
be  as  fmall  as  conveniently  may  be  to  admit  of  the 
fuel ;  and  this  door  fhould  be  placed  near  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  furnace,  and  made  to  fhut  as  clofe  as 
poflible,  fo  that  there  may  be  but  little  of  the  heat 
pafs  off  through  it.  This  furnace  fhould  be  about 
twenty  inches  deep,  and  fixteen  inches  fquare  at  bot¬ 
tom,  but  may  be  doped  off  on  every  fide,  fo  as  to  be 
two  feet  fquare  at  the  top,  and  under  this  furnace 
fhould  be  a  place  for  the  afhes  to  fall  into,  which 
fhould  be  about  a  foot  deep,  and  as  wide  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  furnace  ;  this  fhould  alfo  have  an  iron  door 
to  fhut  as  clofe  as  poflible,  butjud  over  the  afh  hole, 
above  the  bars  which  fupport  the  fuel,  fhould  be  a 
fquare  hole  about  four  or  fix  inches  wide  to  let  in  air 
to  make  the  fire  burn:  this  mud  alfo^havean  iron 
frame,  and  a  door  to  fhut  clofe  when  the  fire  is  per¬ 
fectly  lighted,  which  will  make  the  fuel  lad  longer, 
and  the  heat  will  be  more  moderate. 

The  top  of  this  furnace  fhould  be  nearly  equal  to 
the  top  of  the  bark-bed,  that  the  lowed  flue  may  be 
above  the  fire,  fo  that  there  may  be  a  greater  draught 
for  the  fmoke,  and  the  furnace  fhould  be  arched  over 
with  bricks.  The  bed  materials  for  this  purpofe  are 
what  the  bricklayers  call  Windfor  bricks,  which  fhould 
be  laid  in  loam  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  bricks  are  made 
with,  which,  when  burnt  by  the  fire,  will  cement  the 
whole  together,  and  become  like  one  brick  ;  but  you 
fhould  be  very  careful,  wherever  the  fire  is  placed, 
that  it  be  not  too  near  the  bark-bed,  for  the  heat  of  the 
fire  will,  by  its  long  continuance,  dry  the  bark,  fo 
that  it  yvill  lofe  its  virtue,  and  be  in  danger  of  taking 
fire  ;  to  prevent  which,  it  will  be  the  bed  method  to 
continue  a  hollow,  between  the  brick-work  of  the 
fire  and  that  of  the  pit,  about  four  or  five  inches  wide, 
which  will  effectually  prevent  any  damage  arifing 
from  the  heat  of  the  fire ;  nor  fhould  there  be  any 
wood-work  placed  near  the  flues,  or  the  fire-place, 
becaufe  the  continual  heat  of  the  Stove  may  in  time 
dry  it  fo  much  as  to  caufe  it  to  take  fire,  which 
fhould  be  very  carefully  guarded  againd. 

The  entrance  into  this  Stove  fhould  be  either  from  a 
green-houfe,  the  dry  Stove,  or  elfe  through  the  fhqd 
where  the  fire  is  made,  becaufe  in  cold  weather  the 
front-glaffes  mnd  not  be  opened.  The  in  fide  of  the 
houfe  fhould  be  clean  and  white-wafhed,  becaufe  the 
whiter  the  back  part  of  the  houfe  is,  the  better  it  will 
refleft  the  light,  which  is  of  great  confequence  to 
plants,  efpccially  in  winter,  when  the  Stove  is  obliged 
to  be  fhut  up  clofe. 

Over  the  top  fliding-glaffes  there  fhould  be  either 
wooden  fliutters,  or  tarpaulins  fixed  in  frames  to  co¬ 
ver  them  in  bad  weather,  to  prevent  the  wet  from 
getting  through  the  glaffes,  and  to  fecure  them  from 
being  broken  by  dorms  of  hail,  and  thefe  outer  co¬ 
verings  will  be  very  ferviceable  to  keep  out  the  frod ; 
and  if  in  very  fevere  cold  there  is  a  tarpaulin  hung  be¬ 
fore  the  upright  glaffes  in  the  front,  it  will  be  of  great 
fervice  to  the  Stove,  for  then  much  lefs  fire  will  pre¬ 
fer  ve  a  heat  in  the  houfe. 

In  the  warmed  of  thefe  houfes  or  divifions  fhould  be 
placed  the  mod  tender  exotic  trees  and  plants,  a  lid  of 
which  followeth : 


Acajou,  or  Cafhew, 
Ahouai, 

Alienator  Pear, 
Allfpice,  or  Pimento: 
Arrow-root, 


Bananas, 

Badard  Cedar  of  Barba^ 
does, 

Badard  Locuff  of  Barba 
does. 
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Logwood, 

Macaw-tree, 

Mam  ee-  tree, 
Manchineel-tree* 
Mimofa,  or  Senfitive 
Plants, 

Nickar-tree,  or  Bonduc, 
Palm-trees,  of  feveral  forts, 
Papaw-tree, 
Plantain-tree, 

Plum-tree  of  Jamaica, 

Hog-plum, 

Sapotilla-tree, 

Santa  Maria, 

Sour  Sop, 

Sugar-Apple, 

Sweet  Sop, 
Tamarind-tree, 
Tulip-flower,  or  White- 
wood. 


Bully-tree, 

Button-wood  of  Barba- 
does, 

Cabbage- tree, 

Cocoa-tree, 

Calabafh-tree, 

Caffada, 

Cherry-tree  of  Barbadoes, 

Cocoa-nut-tree, 

Cortex  Winteranus, 

Cudard-apple, 

Date-tree, 

Dumb  Cane, 

Fiddle-wood, 

Fig-tree,  the  arched  In¬ 
dian, 

Flower-fence  of  Barba¬ 
does, 

Fu  flic-tree. 

Ginger, 

Guaiacum, 

Thefe  with  mod  other  forts  of  trees,  fhrubs,  and  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  which  are  natives  of  very  warm 
countries,  fhould  be  plunged  in  the  bark-bed  for  the 
reafons  already  adigned,  and  over  the  flues  may  be  a 
conveniency  made  to  fet  the  Melon  Thidle,  the  ten¬ 
der  forts  of  Cereufes,  and  Euphorbiums,  with  other 
very  tender  fuccuient  plants,  which  require  to  be  kept 
dry  in  winter. 

As  in  this  Stove  are  placed  the  plants  of  the  hotted 
parts  of  the  Ead  2nd  Wed-Indies,  the  heat  fhould  be 
kept  up  equal  to  that  marked  Anana  upon  the  botani¬ 
cal  thermometers,  and  fhould  never  be  differed  to  be 
above  eight  or  ten  degrees  cooler  at  mod  •,  nor  fhould 
the  fpirit  be  raifed  above  ten  degrees  higher  in  the 
thermometer  during  the  winter  feafon,  both  which 
extremes  will  be  equally  injurious  to  the  plants. 

But  in  order  to  judge  more  exaCUy  of  the  temper  of 
the  air  in  the  Stove,  the  thermometer  fhould  be  hung 
at  a  good  didance  from  the  fire  ;  nor  fhould  the  tube 
be  expofed  to  the  fun,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  much 
in  fhade  as  poflible  ;  becaufe,  whenever  the  fun  fhines 
upon  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  but  one  Angle 
hour,  it  will  raife  the  liquor  in  the  tube  confiderably, 
when  perhaps  the  air  of  the  houfe  is  not  near  fo 
warm,  which  many  times  deceives  thofe  who  are  not 
aware  of  this. 

In  the  management  of  the  plants  placed  in  the  bark- 
bed,  there  mud  be  a  particular  regard  had  to  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  bark,  and  the  air  of  the  houfe,  that  neither 
be.  too  violent;  as  alfo  to  water  them  frequently,  but 
fparingly  in  cold  weather,  becaufe  when  they  are  in 
continual  warmth,  which  will  caufe  them  to  perfpire 
freely,  if  they  have  not  a  proper  fupply  to  anfwer 
their  difeharge,  their  leaves  will  decay,  and  foon  fall 
off.  As  to  the  farther  directions  concerning  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  particular  plants,  the  reader  is  defired  to 
turn  to  their  feveral  articles,  where  they  are  didinctly 
treated  of. 

The  other  fort  of  Stove,  which  is  commonly  called 
the  dry  Stove,  as  was  before  faid,  may  be  either  built 
with  upright  and  doping  glaffes  at  the  top,  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  after  the'  fame  model  of  the  u"Jr 
Stove,  which  is  the  mod  convenient: 
front  glaffes,  which  fhould  run  from 
the  cieling,  may  be  laid  (loping,  to 
45  degrees,  the  better  to  admit  the 
fun  in  fpring  and  autumn,  when  the  fun  declines. 
The  latter  method  has  been  chiedy  followed  by  mod 
perfons  who  have  built  thefe  forts  of  Stoves,  but  where 
I  have  had  the  contrivance  of  Stoves  of  this  kind,  I 
have  always  built  them  after  the  model  of  the  bark 
Stove,  with  upright  glaffes  in  front,  and  doping  glaffes 
over  them,  becaufe  this  will  more  eafily  admit  the  fun 
at  all  the  different  feafons  ;  for  in  dimmer,  when  the 
fun  is  high,  the  top  glaffes  will  admit  the  rays  to  ihine 
almod  all  over  the  houfe,  and  in  winter,  when  the 
fun  is  low,  the  front  glaffes  will  admit  its  rayy, 
whereas,  when  the  glaffes  are  laid  to  any  declivity  tn 
one  direction,  the  rays  of  the  fun  will  not  fall  directly 
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reon  above  a  fortnight  in  autumn,  and  about  the 
ie  time  in  fpring,  and  during  the  other  parts  of 
year  they  will  fall  obliquely  thereon  ;  and  in  fum- 
r  when  the  fun  is  high,  the  rays  will  not  reach 
jve  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  glaffes,  for  the  proof 
this  fee  the  article  Sun.  Befides,  the  plants  placed 
vard  the  back  part  of  the  houfe,  will  not  thrive  in 
fummer  feafon  for  want  of  air ;  whereas  when 
„re  are  Hoping  glaffes  at  the  top,  which  run  within 
ar  feet  of  the  back  of  the  houfe,  thefe,  by  being 
awn  down  in  hot  weather,  will  let  in  perpendicular 
-  to  all  the  plants  -,  and  of  how  much  fervice  this  is 
all  forts  of  plants,  every  one  who  has  had  oppor- 
nity  of  obferving  the  growth  of  plants  in  a  Stove, 
ill  eafily  judge  •,  for  when  plants  are  placed  under 
werof  a  deling,  they  always  turn  themfelves  toward 
lC  air  and  light,  and  thereby  grow  crooked  ;  and  if 
i  order  to  preferve  them  ftrait,  they  are  turned  every 
eek,  they  will  neverthelefs  grow  weak,  and  look 
ale  and  fickly  -,  for  which  reafons,  I  am  fure,  who- 
y-er  has  made  trial  of  both  forts  of  Stoves,  will  rea¬ 
dy  join  with  me  to  recommend  the  model  of  the 
ark  Stove  for  every  purpofe. 

to  the  farther  contrivance  of  this  Stove,  it  will  be 
eceffary  to  obferve  the  temper  of  the  place,  whether 
Ihe  fituation  be  dry  or  wet  •,  if  it  be  dry,  then  the 
oor  need  not  be  raifed  above  two  feet  above  the  It¬ 
'd  of  the  ground  •,  but  if  it  be  wet,  it  will  be  proper 
raife  it  three  feet,  efpecially  if  thefe  flues  are  to 
>e  carried  under  the  floor-,  for  when  they  are  eredted 
lofe  upon  the  lurface  of  the  ground,  thefe  will  raife 
damp,  which  will  prevent  the  flues  drawing  fo  well 
is  when  they  are  more  elevated.  The  furnace  of  this 
Stove  muff  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  houfe,  ac- 
:ording  to  the  directions  before  given.  This  muff  be 
nade  according  to  the  fuel  intended  to  burn,  which, 
f  for  Coals  or  wood,  may  be  made  according  to  the 
common  method  for  coppers,  but  only  much  larger  -, 
aecaufe,  as  the  fire  is  to  be  continued  in  the  night 
chiefly,  if  there  is  not  room  to  contain  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of 'fuel,  it  will  occafion  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  attending  upon  the  fire  in  the  night,  which  fhould 
be  avoided  as  much  as  poffible  becaufe,  whenever  the 
trouble  is  made  very  great  or  difficult,  and  the  per- 
fon  who  is  intrufted  with  the  care  of  it,  has  not  a 
very  great  affe&ion  for  the  thing,  and  is  withal  not 
very  careful,  there  will  be  great  hazaid  of  the  fire^ 
being  neglefted,  which  in  a  little  time  may  be  ot 
dangerous  conference  to  the  plants  *,  but,  if  the 
fuel  intended  be  turf,  then  the  contrivance  of  the 
furnace  may  be  the  fame  as  for  the  bark  Stove  already 
mentioned.  The  flues  of  this  Stove,  if  they  are  car¬ 
ried  under  the  pavement,  may  be  turned  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner. 
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the  fmoke  is  to  pafs  off,  may  be  either  at  both  ends 
or  in  the  middle,  carried  up  in  the  thicknels  of  the 
brick  work  of  the  flues,  fo  as  not  to  appear  in  fight 
in  the  houfe.  The  flues  fhould  be  firft  Covered  with 
broad  tiles  fixteen  inches  long,  and  then  a  bed  of 
fand  laid  over  them  about  two  inches  thick,  upon 
which  the  other  tiles- fhould  be  laid  to  correfpond  with 
the  reft  of  the  floor.  This  thicknefs  of  cover  will  be 
full  enough  to  prevent  the  too  fudden  rife  of  the  heat 

from  the  flues;  •  ■ 

But  if  the  furnace  is  placed  under  the  floor,  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  fand  between  the  brick  arch  which  covers  it 
and  the  floor,  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  four  or  fix  inches, 
fo  that  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  fhould  be  funk  the 
lower  and  if  from  the  fire-place  to  the  end  of  the 
houfe,  the  flues  are  laid-  a  little  rifing,  it  will  caufe 
them  to  draw  the  better  -,  but  this  rife  muff  be  allow¬ 
ed  in  the  placing  them  lower  under  the  floor  next  the 
fire,  becaufe  the  floor  muff  be  laid  perfectly  level, 

otherwife  it  will  appear  unfightly.  .  - 

In  this  Stove  there  fhould  be  a  ftand  or 
fcaffold  erefted  for  placing  fhelves  above 
each  other,  in  the  manner  annexed,  that 
plants  may  be  difpofed  above  each 
fo  as  to  make  a  handfome  appearance  in  the 


which  will  caufe  them  to  draw  better  than  if  ftrait,  and 
by  this  method  of  difpofing  them,  they  may  be  fo  much 
turned  as  to  reach  almoft  from  the  back  to  the  front 
of  the  houfe. 

The  depth  of  them  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  eighteen 
inches,  and  the  width  nearly  equal,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  choaked  up  with  foot,  as  is  often  the 
cafe  when  the  flues  are  made  too  frnalh  The  fpaces 
between  the  flues  fhould  be  filled  up  either  with  dry 
brick  rubbifh,  lime,  or  fand,  from  which  there  will 
little  moifture  arife ;  and  the  flues  fhould  be  clofely 
plaiftered  with  loam  both  within  and  without,  and  the 
upper  part  of  them  covered  with  a  coarfe  cloth  under 
the  floor,  to  prevent  the  fmoke  from  getting  into  the 
houfe. 

When  the  flue  is  carried  from  the  furnace  to  the  end 
of  the  houfe,  it  may  be  returned  in  the  back  above 
the  floor  twice  in  ftrait  lines,  which  may  be  contrived 
to  appear  like  a  ftep  or  two,  by  which  means  the 
fmoke  -will  be  continued  in  the  houfe  until  all  its  heat 
is  fpent,  which  will  confequently  warm  the  air  of  the 
hotife  the  better  ;  and  the  chimneys,  through  which 


other,  —  “ — - -  ,  *  •  ,  ,  , 

houfe  but  thefe  fhelves  fhould  be  made  moveable, 

fo  as  to  be  raifed  or  funk,  according  to  the  various 
heights  of  the  plants,  otherwife  it  will  be  very  trou- 
blefome  to  raife  or  fink  every  particular  plant  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  heights,  or  every  year  as  they  advance  in 

their  growth.  .  ,  „  .  f  , 

In  placing  the  feet  of  this  ftand  you  muft  be  carerul 
not  to  fet  them  too  near  the  fire,  nor  diredtly  upon 
the  top  of  the  flue,  efpecially  that  end  next  the  fire 
left  by  the  conftant  heat  of  the  tiles  the  wood  fhould 
take  fire,  which  cannot  be  too  much  guarded  againft ; 
fince  fuch  an  accident  would  go  near  to  deftroy  all  the 
plants,  if  the  houfe  efcaped  being  burnt.  This  ftand 
or  fcaffold  fhould  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe, 
leaving  a  paffage  about  two  feet  and  a  halt  in  the 
front,  and  another  of  the  fame  width  in  the  back,  xor 
the  more  conveniently  paffing  round  the  plants  to  wa¬ 
ter  them,  and  that  the  air  may  freely  circulate  about 
them.  In  difpofing  the  plants,  the  talleft  fhould  be 
placed  backward,  and  the  fmalleft  in  front,  fo  that 
there  will  not  be  occafion  for  more  than  five  or  fix 
fhelves  in  height  at  moft  ;  but  the  fcaffold  fhould 
be  fo  contrived,  that  there  may  be  two  fhelves  in 
breadth  laid  upon  every  rife  whenever  there  may  be 
occafion  for  it,  which  will  fave  a  deal  of  trouble  in 

difpofing  of  the  plants.  .  r 

In  the  eredtion  of  thefe  Stoves,  it  will  be  of  gt  eat  fer¬ 
vice  to  join  them  all  together  with  only  glafs  partitions 
between  them,  as  was  before  obferved  :  and  where 
feveral  of  thefe  Stoves  and  green-houfes  are  required 
in  one  garden,  then  it  will  be  very  proper  to  have  the 
green-houfe  in  the  middle,  and  the  Stoves  at  each  end, 
either  in  the  manner  diredled  in  the  plan  of  the  green- 
houfe  exhibited  in  that  article,  or  cariied  on  in  one 

ftrait  front.  _  . 

By  this  contrivance  in  the  ftrudture  of  theie  hou.es,  a 
perfon  may  pafs  from  one  to  the  other  of  them, 
without  going  into  the  open  air-,  which,  befides  tk, 
pleafure  to  the  owner,  is  alio  of  great  ufe,  becaufe 
there  will  be  no  occafion  of  making  a  back-way  into 
each  of  them,  which  otherwife  muft  be,  fince  tne 
front  cdaffes  of  the  Stove  fhould  not  be  opened  in  cold 
weather,  if  it  can  poffibly  be  avoided  on  any  account, 
otherwife  the  cold  air  rufhing  in,  wifi  greatly  prejuuice 
the  very  tender  plants. 

But  befides  the  Stoves  here  defcnbed,  and  the  green- 
houfe,  it  will  be  very  neceffary  to  have  a  glafs-ca!e  or 
two,  wherever  there  are  great  collection  of  plants. 
Thefe  may  be  built  exadtly  in  the  manner  already  de- 
fcribed  for  the  Stoves,  with  upright  glaffes  in  front, 
and  doping  glaffes  over  the  top  ot  them,  which 
flmild  nm  within  four  feet  of  the  back  of  the  houfe. 
The  height  depth,  and  other  dimenfions,  fhould  be 
•  conformable  to  that  of  the  Stoves,  which  will  make  a 
regularity  in  the  building.  Thefe  may  be  placed  at 
5  12  X  the 
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the  end  of  the  range  on  each  hand  beyond  the  Stoves ; 
and  if  there  be  a  flue  carried  along  round  each  of 
thefe,  with  an  oven  to  make  a  Are  in  very  col-d  wea¬ 
ther,  it  will  fave  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  prevent 
the  frolt  from  ever  entering  the  houfe,  be  the  winter 
ever  fo  fevere  ;  but  the  upper  glafies  of  thefe  houfes 
fhould  have  either  ih utters  of  wood,  or  tarpaulins  in 
frames  to  cover  them  in  frofty  weather  ;  and  if  there 
is  a  contrivance  to  cover  the  upright  glafies  in  froft, 
either  with  mats,  flutters,  or  tarpaulins,  it  will  be  of 
great  ufe  in  winter,  otherwife  the  flue  mull  beaded  when 
the  froft  comes  on,  which  (hould  only  be  done  upon 
extraordinary  occaflons ;  becaufe  the  defign  of  thefe 
houfes  is,  to  keep  fuch  plants  as  require  only  to  be 
preferved  from  froft,  and  need  no  additional  warmth  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time,  require  more  air  than  can  con 
veniently  be  given  them  in  a  green-houfe.  In  one  of 
thefe  houfes  may  be  placed  all  the  forts  of  Ficoides, 
African  Sedums,  Cotyledons,  and  other  fucculent 
plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  other 
may  be  placed  the  feveral  kinds  of  Ardtotis,  Ofteo- 
fpermum,  Royena,  Lotus,  and  other  woody  or  her¬ 
baceous  plants  from  the  fame  country,  or  any  other 
in  the  fame  latitude. 

Thus  by  contriving  the  green-houfe  in  the  middle, 
and  one  Stove  and  a  glals-cafe  at  each  end,  there 
will  be  a  conveniency  to  keep  plants  from  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  which  can  be.  no  otherwife 
maintained  but  by  placing  them  in  different  degrees 
of  heat,  according  to  the  places  of  their  native  growth. 
The  Stoves  before  defcribed  are  fuch  as  are  ufually 
built  to  maintain  exotic  plant,  which  will  not  live  in 
England,  unlefs  they  enjoy  a  temperature  of  air,  ap- 
pioaching  to  that  of  the  feveral  countries  from  whence 
they  are  brought  •,  therefore,  whoever  is  inclinable  to 
prelerve  a  large  colledlion  of  plants  from  different 
countries,  mult  contrive  to  have  two  or  three  of  thefe 
Stoves,  each  of  which  fhould  be  kept  in  a  different 
temperature  of  warmth  ;  and  the  plants  ffiould  be  al- 
fo  adapted  to  the  feveral  degrees  of  heat,  as  they  {hall 
require  to  preferve  them  •,  but  for  the  better  informa¬ 
tion  of  thofe  perfons  who  are  not  converfant  in  this 
bufinefs,  there  is  a  lift  of  plants  added  by  way  of  ap¬ 
pendix  to  this ;  ir.  which  the  plants  are  ranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  degrees  of  heat  which  they  re¬ 
quire  to  be  preferved  in  this  country,  to  which  the 
reader  is  defired  to  turn  for  his  further  information  : 
and  as  the  far  greateft  number  of  Stoves  which  have 
been  eretfted  in  England,  are  defigned  for  the  culture 
of  the  Ananas  only,  fo  I  {hall  add  a  defcription  and 
plans  of  two  forts  of  Stoves,  of  the  leaft  expence  in 
building  for  this  purpofe  ;  fo  that  whoever  is  inclina¬ 
ble  to  eredt  a  Stove  for  ripening  of  the  Ananas,  may, 
by  attending  to  the  plans  and  defcriptions,  diredl  the 
building  and  contriving  fuchStoves  as  they  are  defirous 
to  have,  or  according  to  the  number  of  fruit  propofed 
to  be  ripened  annually.  [ 

The  fiift  Lrt  of  Stove  is  that  wmch  is  defigned  for 
the  plants,  which  produce  the  fruit  the  fame  year ; 
for  as  the  plants  do  not  generally  fruit  until  the  fecond 
year  from  their  being  taken  from  the  old  plants, 
whether  they  are  fuckers  from  the  fide  of  the  plants 
or  crowns  taken  from  the  fruit,  if  they  fruit  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year,  the  fruit  will  be  fmall ;  therefore  when 
they  are  properly  managed,  they  will  not  produce 
their  fruit  until  the  fecond  year,  by  which  time 
they  will  have  obtained  fcrength  to  produce  lame 
fruit,  in  which  their  greateft  value  confilts  •,  for  al¬ 
though  there  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fruit,  which 
differ  in  degrees  of  goodnefs,  as  in  moff  other  fruits, 
yet  they  may  all  of  them  be  improved  in  their  fize’ 
without  diminifhing  of  their  excellence  in  tafte  ;  tho’ 

I  know  there  are  fome  perfons  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
and  who  believe  that  the  fmall  fruit  are  always  better 
flavoured  than  the  large  •,  but  from  long  experience  I 
can  aflert,  that  the  larger  and  better  nourifhed  this 
/Ult  JS’  tJie  higher  will  be  its  flavour,  fuppofing  the 
forts  are  the  fame ;  therefore  every  perfon  who  culti¬ 
vates  this  fruit,  fhould  endeavour  to  have  it  improv- 
ct  t0  tne  Sreateft  perfection  ;  in  order  to  which  it  will 
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be  proper  to  have  a  fmall  Stove,  in  which  the  yovnd 
plants  may  be  placed  to  bring  them  forward  for  fruit* 
ing,  and  the  following  autumn  they  fhould  be  remov 
ed  into  the  larger  Stove  for  ripening  but  I  fhall  re' 
turn  to  the  defcription  of  the  larger  Stove  pj, 
length  of  this  mult  be  proportionable  to  the  quanti^ 
of  fruit  defired  in  one  feafon,  for  as  to  their  width" 
that  fhould  not  be  much  varied  ;  the  tan-bed  fhouH 
never  be  narrower  than  fix,  nor  fnould  it  be  more  than 
{even  feet  wide  ;  for  when  it  is  more,  there  will  b 
difficuly  in  reaching  thofe  plants  which  are  in  the  mid! 
die  of  the  bed,  to  water  or  clean  them  ;  and  if  there 
is  room  enough  on  each  fide  of  the  bed  for  a  walk 
foot  and  a  half  broad,  it  will  be  fufficient  for  perfons 
to  water  and  do  every  thing  which  is  neceffary to  the 
plants  ;  and  as  thefe  places  are  not  defigned  for  walk 
ing  in,  fo  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  have  broad  walks" 
which  will  take  up  too  much  fpace ;  and  the  fire^ 
muft  be  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  fpace  of  the  houfe" 
otherwife  the  air  cannot  be  kept  in  a  proper  tempera’ 
ture  of  warmth.  If  the  Stove  is  made  thirty-fix  feet 
long  in  the  clear,  then  the  tan-bed  may  be  thirty-three 
feet  long,  and  a  walk  left  at  each  end  a  foot'and  a 
half  wide,  which  will  be  fufficient  to  walk  round  the 
bed  to  water  and  attend  the  plants ;  and  fuch  a  tan- 
bed  will  contain  eighty  fruiting  plants  very  well  if  the 
bed  is  feven  feet  wide,  and  this  ftove  may  be  verv 
well  warmed  with  one  fire  ;  but  if  the  Stove  is  built 
much  larger,  there  muff  be  two  fire-places  contrived, 
one  at  each  end,  otherwife  the  air  of  the  houfe  cannot 
be  kept  in  a  proper  temperature  of  heat.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  fuel  which  will  be  wanting  for  a  Stove  of  thir¬ 
ty-fix  feet  long  in  the  clear,  is  about  three  chaldron 
and  a  half  of  coals,  or  in  fuch  proportion  for  any 
other  fort  of  fuel ;  when  coals  can  be  had  reafonable, 
it  is  the  beft  kind  of  fuel ;  and  the  pit  or  Scotch  coal 
is  preferable  to  the  Newcaftle  coal,  becaufe  the  latter 
is  very  fubjeft  to  melt  or  run  into  clinkers  when  the 
oven  is  very  hot,  which  the  pit  coal  never  does,  but 
always  burns  away  with  a  white  affi,  making  but  little 
foot ;  fo  that  the  flues  will  not  require  to  be  fo  often 
cleaned,  as  when  the  other  coal  is  ufed.  The  next 
beft  fuel  for  Stoves  is  peat,  where  it  can  be  procured 
good,  but  the  fcent  of  this  fuel  is  difagreeable  to  ma¬ 
ny  people.  There  are  fome  perfons  who  burn  wood 
in  their  Stoves,  but  this  fuel  requires  much  greater 
attendance  than  any  other,  therefore  is  not  very 
proper  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  in  the  building  of  the 
Stoves,  the  ovens  muft  be  contrived  for  the  fort  of  fuel 
which  is  to  be  ufed  in  them  ;  but  thefe  will  be  after¬ 
ward  defcribed,  and  the  places  where  they  ffiould  be 
fituated,  are  delineated  in  the  plan. 

The  Stoves  defigned  for  ripening  the  fruit  of  the 
Ananas  ffiould  have  upright  glafies  in  their  front, 
which  ffiould  be  high  enough  to  admit  a  perfon  to 
walk  upright  under  them  on  the  walk  in  the  front 
of  the  houfe  ;  or  where  this  cannot  be  admitted,  the 
fiont  walk  may  be  funk  one  foot  lower  than  that  on 
the  back  or  the  tan-bed,  fo  that  the  furface  of  the 
bed  will  be  a  foot  above  the  walk,  which  will  be  rather 
an  advantage,  as  the  plants  will  be  fo  much  nearer 
the  glafs ;  and  a  perfon  may  with  great  eafe  water  and 
attend  the  plants  when  they  are  thus  raifed  above  the 
walk  ;  therefore,  when  a  Stove  is  fo  fituated,  as  thac 
the  raifing  of  it  high  above  ground  might  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  inconvenience,  the  walks  quite  round  the  tan- 
bed  may  be  funk  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  below  the 
top  of  the  bed,  which  will  admit  of  the  Stove  being 
built  fo  much  lower ;  for  if  there  is  height  for  a  perfon 
to  walk  unaer  the  glafies,  it  will  be  as  much  as  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  but  as  the  flues,  when  returned  four  times 
againft  the  back  wall  will  rife  near  leven  feet,  fo  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  flue  ffiould  be  on  the  fame  level 
with  the  walk,  to  admit  room  enough  for  the  whole 
under  the  roof.  Over  the  upright  glafies  there  muft 
be  a  range  of  floping  glafies,  which  muft  run  to  join 
the  roof,  which  ffiould  come  fo  far  from  the  back 
wall  as  to  cover  the  flues,  and  the  walk  behind  the 
tan-pit;  for  if  the  doping  glafies  are  of  length  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  reacn  nearly  over  the  bed,  the  plants  will  re¬ 
quire 
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quire  no  more  light *  therefore  thefe  glafles  fnould 
not  be  longer  than  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  which  will 
render  them  more  manageable  •,  but  the  annexed  plan 
will  render  this  more  intelligible,  than  any  written  de- 
fcription  can  do. 

The  other  fort  of  Stove,  which  is  defignedfor  raifing 
of  young  plants  until  they  are  of  a  proper  fize  to 
produce  fruit,  need  not  be  built  lb  high  as  the  former, 
therefore  there  will  not  be  wanting  any  upright  glalfes 
in  the  front  •,  but  the  frames  may  be  made  in  one 
Hope,  as  in  the  annexed  plan  :  indeed  of  late  years, 
many  perfons  have  made  tan-beds  with  two  flues  run¬ 
ning  through  the  back  wall  to  warm  the  air  in  win¬ 
ter  *  and  thefe  beds  have  been  covered  with  glalfes, 
made  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  for  common  hot¬ 
beds,  but  larger *  thefe  were  contrived  to  fave  expence, 
and  have  in  many  places  anfwered  the  intention,  but 
to  thefe  there  are  feveral  objections,  i.  That  of  hav¬ 
ing  no  paflage  into  them,  fo  that  the  glalfes  mult  be 
taken  off  when  the  plants  want  water,  &c.  2.  The 

damps  very  often  rile  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  the 
glalfes  are  clolely  fhut,  which  often  prove  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  plants.  3.  There  is  danger  of  the  tan 
taking  fire,  where  there  is  not  great  care  tak< 
it  doth  not  lie  near  the  flues *  lo  that  although  the 
ffnall  Stoves  here  propofed  require  more  expence  in 
their  building,  yet,  being  greatly  preferable  to  thofe 
pits,  and  the  after  expence  being  the  fame,  they  wil 
be  found  fo  much  more  convenient  as  to  render  them 
more  general  where  this  fruit  is  cultivated. 

Where  there  is  no  danger  of  the  wet  fettling  about  the 
tan  in  winter,  the  bark-pit  may  be  funk  two  feet  deep 
in  the  ground*  and  raifed  one  foot  above  the  furface  * 
the  only  walk  which  is  neceffary  in  thefe  Stoves,  is  that 
on  the  back  of  the  tan-bed,  which  may  be  on  the  level 
With  the  furface  of  the  ground,  fo  that  the  tan-bed 
will  be  more  than  one  foot  above  the  walk  *  and  the 
flues  beginning  from  the  level  of  the  walk,  there  will 
be  loom  to  return  them  three  times,  which  will  warm 
the  air  touch  more  with  the  fame  fire  than  when  they 
are  carried  but  twice  the  length  of  the  Stove. 

But  in  wet  land  the  tan-bed  Ihould  be  wholly  raifed 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
tan  from  being  chilled  by  moifture  *  and  in  luch 
places  the  walk  on  the  back  Ihould  be  raifed  near  two 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  becaufe  the  tan- 
bed  Ihould  not  rife  much  more  than  one  foot  above 
the  walk ;  for  if  it  is  higher*  it  will  be  more  difficult 
to  reach  the  plants  when  they  require  water *  the  brick 
wall  of  the  pit,  on  the  fide  next  the  walk,  need  not  be 
imore  than  four  inches  thick,  fo  far  as  rifes  above  the 
Walk,  but  below  that  it  Ihould  be  nine  inches  thick  * 
the  reafon  for  reducing  the  wall  above,  is  to  gain 
room  for  the  walk,  which  would  otherwife  be  too  much 
contracted  *  and  if  there  is  a  kirb  of  Oak  laid  on  the 
top  of  the  four  inch  wall,  it  will  fecure  the  bricks 
from  being  difplaced,  and  fufliciently  ftrengthen  the 
wall,  which  being  but  one  foot  above  the  walk, 
will  not  be  in  any  danger  of  falling  •,  and  on  this  kirb 
there  may  be  two  or  three  upright  iron  bars  fixed  with 
claws,  to  fupport  the  crown-piece  of  timber,  which 
will  fecure  it  from  hanging  in  the  middle,  which  in 
a  great  length  -is  very  often  the  cafe,  where  there 
are  no  fupports  placed  under  it :  there  may  be  more 
■  or  lefs  of  thefe  bars,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
Stove*  but  if  they  are  about  ten  feet  afunder,  it 
will  be  near  enough.  If  thefe  iron  bars  are  one  inch 
fquare,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  anfwer  the 
defign. 

O  # 

But  as  it  is  hoped  that  the  annexed  plan  of  this  fmall 
Stove  will  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole  contri¬ 
vance,  this  will  render  it  unnecefiary  to  add  any  far¬ 
ther  defcription  here. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Plate  which  reprefents  the  two 
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forts  of  frames  with  oiled  paper  for  co 
Melons. 


Bering  of 


The  firft  of  thefe  frames  is  contrived  like  the  covers 
>f  waggons  *  it  has  a  frame  of  wood  at  the  bafe,  to 
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which  are  faftened  broad  hoops  which  are  bent  ovcf 
circularly,  as  is  reprefentecl  at  fig.  r.  The  width  of 
this  frame  Ihould  be  from  five  to  fix  feet,  for  lefs  than 
five  feet  will  not  be  fufficient  to  cover  the  bed,  and  if 
they  are  more  than  fix  feet  broad,  they  will’ be  too 
heavy  and  troublelome  to  move,  a  ihcws  the  fe&ion 
of  the  width,  h  the  frame  of  wood  at  the  bafe,  c  the 
arch  of  hoops,  and  d  a  fmall  flip  of  wood  which  is 
faftened  to  the  under  fide  of  the  hoops  to  keep  them 
in  their  proper  pofition. 

The  diftance  between  each  hoop  Ihould  not  be  more 
than  one  foot,'  and  there  Ihould  be  two  rows  of 
ftrong  packthread  or  rope-yarn  oh  each  fide  of  the 
arch  running  from  hoop  to  hoop  at  the  places  marked 
e.  e.  e.  e.  to  keep  the  oiled  paper  from  finking  down 
with  wet.  The  length  of  each  frame  Ihould  'not  be 
much  more  than  ten  feet,  which  will  be  fufficient 
length  for  covering  three  plants,  that  being  about  the 
fize  of  a  three  light  frame,  for  if  they  are  longer  they 
will  be  heavy  and  troublefome  to  move  *  therefore 
there  Ihould  be  as  many  of  thefe  frames  made,  as  may 
be  neceffary  for  covering  the  quantity  of  plants  de- 
fired.  tig.  2.  reprefents  two  lengths  of  thefe  frames 
joined  *  G.  fhews  the  profile  of  the  frame,  and  /?.  re¬ 
prefents  the  paper  turned  back,  that  it  may  be  feen 
how  it  is  laid  over  the  frame. 

Fig.  3.  reprefents  the  other  fort  of  frame  which  is 
contrived  like  the  roof  of  a  houfe,  a  fhews  a  fedtion 
of  the  bafe  *  b  b  the  two  flopes,  c  one  of  the  Tides 
which  is  contrived  to  be  raifed  at  any  time  to  admit 
air  to  the  plants  *  d  fhews  the  place  where  this  fhuts 
down,  and  e  the  prop  which  fupports  it.  If  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  thefe  frames  every  other  light  is  made  with 
hinges  fo  as  to  be  raifed,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  they 
are  contrived  to  rife  alternately,  it  will  be  a  very  good 
method,  for  then  air  may  be  given  at  the  fide  contrary 
to  the  wind  *  and  in  very  warm  weather,  when  the 
plants  require  a  large  fhare  of  air,  they  may  all  be 
raifed  on  both  fides,  which  will  make  a  thorough  air 
to  the  whole  bed.  Fig.  4.  fhews  the  plan  of^thefe 
frames,  and  fig.  5.  the  fame  ere&ed  *  g  reprefents 
the  profile  of  it,  and  f  the  covering  of  paper.  This 
fort  of  frame  may  be  made  of  pantile  laths,  or  of  flips* 
of  deal  of  like  dimenfions,  becaufe  they  Ihould  not 
be  too  heavy  *  but  the  bafe  of  the  frame  to  which 
thefe  are  faftened,  Ihould  be  more  fubftantial.  Some 
perfons  who  have  made  trial  of  both,  recommend  the 
latter  for  the  convenience  of  giving  air  to  the  plants, 
for  there  is  no  other  contrivance  in  the  firft  fort  for 
admitting  the  air,  but  by  raifing  the  whole  frame  on 
one  fide  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  intended 
to  be  admitted  *  and  when  the  feafon  is  warm  they 
generally  raife  thofe  frames  on  both  fides,  and  per¬ 
mit  the  plants  to  run  out  from  under  them. 

When  thefe  frames  are  made,  if  they  are  well  painted 
over  with  the  following  compofition,  it  will  greatlv 
preferve  them,  viz.  to  every  fix  pounds  of  melted 
pitch,  add  half  a  pint  of  Lintfeed-oil,  and  a  pound  of 
brick-duft  *  thele  ihould  be  well  mixed  together,  and 
uled  Warm  *  when  this  dries  it  becomes  a  hard  ce¬ 
ment,  fo  that  no  moifture  can  penetrate  throuo-h  it, 
and  is  the  belt  fort  of  pigment  for  all  timber  expofed 
to  the' weather,  I  have  ever  feen  ufed  *  fo  that  where 
the  colour  is  not  offenfive  to  the  fight,  it  ihould  be 
preferred  to  every  other. 

When  the  frames  are  thoroughly  dry,  the  paper 
fnould  be  palled  on  to  the  frames.  The  beft  fort  of 
paper  for  this  purpofe  is  what  they  call  Dutch  wrap¬ 
per*  this  is  ftrong,  and  when  oiled  over  becomes  pel¬ 
lucid,  fo  admits  the  rays  of  light  through  it  extremely 
well.  After  the  pafte  is  well  dried,  the  paper  ihould 
be  oiled  over  on  the  outfide,  which  if  well  done  with 
Lintfeed-oil  will  be  fufficient,  for  the  oil  will  foak 
quite  through  the  paper,  fo  there  will  be  no  neceifity 
for  oiling  both  fides,  nor  for  doing  it  over  more  than 
once.  The  oil  ihould  be  dry  before  the  frames  are 
expofed  to  the  wet,  otherwife  the  paper  will  tear.  In 
the  pairing  of  the  paper  on  the  frames,  there  ihould 
be  care  taken  to  ftretch  it  very  fmooth,  and  alfo  to 
pafte  it  to  all  the  ribs  of  the  frames^  and  alfo  to  the 

pack- 
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packthreads,  to  prevent  the  wind  from  railing 'the  pa- 
ner  which  would  foon  tear  it  when  it  became  look. 

The  above  defcription,  together  with  the  annexed 
plan,  it  is  hoped  will  be  fufficient  inftruftions  tor  any 
one  who  is  defirous  of  making  thefe  covers  *  and  what 
has  been  before  mentioned  under  the  article  Melon, 
will  be  directions  enough  for  the  ule  of  them-,  fo  that 
I  {hall  only  add  one  caution  which  may  be  neceliary 
to  repeat  here,  which  is,  not  to  keep  thefe  covers  too 
dole  down  over  the  plants,  left  it  draw  them  too 
weak,  fo  that  air  fhould  always  be  admitted  to  the 
plants  at  all  times  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  or  the 

Thefe  covers  of  oiled  paper  are  not  only  ufeful  for 
covering  of  Melons,  but  are  the  beft  things  to  cover 
cuttings  of  exotic  plants,  when  planted,  that  can  be 
contrived,  and  are  alfo  capable  of  being  ufed  for  ma¬ 
ny  other  purpofes.  r  f 

The  paper  will  feldom  laft  longer  than  one  feafon,  fo 

it  will  require  a  new  covering  every  fpnng-,  but  it 
the  frames  are  well  made,  and  when  they  are  out  of 
ufe  laid  up  in  fhelter  from  the  wet,  they  will  laft 
feveral  years,  efpecially  if  there  is  a  band  of  itraw 
laid  round  the  Melons,  upon  which  the  frames  may 
(land-,  fo  they  will  not  reft  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
ftraw-bands  will  prevent  the  damp  from  rifing  lo 
as  to  rot  them.  Thele  ftraw-bands  are  fuch  as  are 
recommended  for  the  hot-beds  of  Afparagus  in  winter 

STRAMONIUM.  See  Datura. 

STRATIOTES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  607.  Aloides 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Plant.  2.  p.  172.  Water  Soldier. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  has  one  flower  inclofed  in  a  compreffed  obtufe  jheath , 
compofed  of  two  leaves  which  are  keel-Jhaped  and  perma¬ 
nent.  id  he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf ,  tri¬ 
fid  and  erett.  It  has  three  almoft  heart-floaped  petals , 
which  are  twice  the  fixe  of  the  empalement ,  erect  and 
fpreading,  and  about  twenty  ftamina  inf ei  ted  in  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  flower ,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits.  The 
germen  is  fituated  under  the  empalement ,  fupporting  fix 
ftyles  divided  in  two  parts ,  crowned  by  /ingle  fligmas.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  capfule,  narrowed  on 
every  fide,  having  fix  angles ,  and  as  many  cells  filled  with 

oblong  incurved  feeds.  .  ,  . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  fection 
of  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have-  many  ftamina  and  fix  ftyles. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Stratiotes  {Aloides.')  Lin.  Flor.  Lap.  222.  Water  Sol¬ 
dier,  Water  Aloe ,  or  Frejh  Water  Soldier.  Aloe  pa 
luftris.  C.  B.  P.  280.  Marfh  Aloe. 

This  plant  is  in  fhape  like  the  Aloe,  but  the  leaves 
are  thinner,  and  ferrated  on  the  edges  very  fharply ; 
they  are  of  a  grayifh  colour,  and  about  a  foot  long 
between  the  leaves,  from  the  center  of  the  plant, 
arife  one,  two,  and  fometimes  three  ftalks,  almoft  the 
length  of  the  leaves,  each  being  terminated  by  a 
three-forked  fheath,  out  of  which  burfts  one  white 
flower  compofed  of  three  roundilh  heart-fhaped  petals, 
with  many  yellow  ftamina  in  the  middle.  Below  the 
flower  is  fituated  a  conical  germen  which  is  reverfed, 
the  broad  end  Handing  upward  and  the  narrow  down¬ 
ward.  This  becomes  a  fix-angled  capfule,  having  fix 
cells  filled  with  feeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September.  It  grows  plentifully  in 
Handing  waters  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  and  many  places  in 
the  North  of  England,  from  whence  young  plants  may 
be  procured  in  fpring,  when  they  firft  rife'on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  -,  and  thefe  being  placed  in  large 
ponds  or  canals,  will  ftrike  down  their  roots,  and 
propagate  without  any  farther  caie.  In  autumn  the 
plants  fink  down  to  the  bottopi  of  the  water,  and  rife 
again  in  the  fpring. 

STRAWBERRY.  See  Fragaria. 
STRAWBERRY-TREE.  See  Arbutus. 
STYLE.  The  Style  of  a  flower  is  a  body  accompa¬ 
nying  the  germen,  either  arifing  from  the  top  of  it, 
or  Handing  as  an  axis  in  the  middle  of  the  germen, 
and  fupports  the  ftigma,  which  is  luppoled  the  fe¬ 


male  Organ  by  which  the  farina  is  received  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  germen. 

STY  RAX.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  598.  tab.  369.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  527.  Storax-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  floor t  cylindrical  empalement  of  one  leaf 
indented  in  five  parts  -,  it  has  one  funnel-fhaped  petal , 
with  a  floort  cylindrical  tube  the  length  of  the  empalement , 
whofe  brim  is  cut  into  five  large  obtufe  fegments  which 
fpread  open  it  has  ten  or  twelve  awl-floaped  ftamina  dif- 
pofed  circularly i  which  are  inferted  in  the  petals ,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  fummits ,  and  a  roundijh  germen ,  fup¬ 
porting  a  fngle  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina ,  crowned 
by  a  ragged  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
roundifh  fruit  with  one  cell  including  two  nuts,  which 
are  plain  on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other.  . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fe&ion  of 
Linnaeus’s  eleventh  clafs,  which  contains  the  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  twelve  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Styrax  ( Officinale .)  Hort.  Cliff.  187.  The  Storax-tree. 
Styrax  folio  mali  cotonei.  C.  B.  P.  452;.  The  Quince¬ 
leaved  Storax-tree. 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  and  alfo  in  Paleftine,  and  feveral  of  the 
iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  from  whence  the  fruit  has 
been  brought  to  England,  where  there  have  been 
many  plants  raifed  of  late  years  in  fome  curious 
gardens. 

It  has  a  woody  ftalk  which  rifes  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  high,  covered  with  a  lmooth  grayifh  bark,  and 
fends  out  many  flender  ligneous  branches  on  every 
fide,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  about  two 
inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  broad,  of  a 
bright  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their 
under  5°they  are  entire,  and  are  placed  alternately  on 
fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches,  upon  foot-ftalks  which  fuftain 
five  or  fix  flowers  in  a  bunch  thefe  have  one  very 
white  petal  which  is  funnel-fhaped,  the  lower  part 
being  tubulous  and  cylindrical  i  the  upper  partis  di¬ 
vided  into  five  obtufe  fegments  which  fpread  open, 
but  not  flat,  rather  inclining  to  an  angle.  Thefe  appear 
in  June,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  berries  in 
England,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds  in  pots 
filled  with  frefh  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed.  This  fhould  be  done  as  foon  as  poffi- 
ble  when  the  feeds  are  procured,  for  if  they  are 
fown  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  and  the  pots  kept  in 
a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  all  the  winter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  fucceeding  fpring ;  whereas 
thofe  fown  in  the  fpring,  often  remain  in  the  ground  a 
whole  year  before  the  plants  come  up. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  harden¬ 
ed  gradually  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould 
be  removed"  in  June,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  fitu- 
ation,  obferving  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  as 
alfo  to  fupply  them  with  water  duly  in  dry  weather. 
In  this  place  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they 
fhould  be  placed  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame, 
where  they  may  be  fereened  from  hard  froft  in  win¬ 
ter,  but  in  mild  weather  enjoy  the  free  air  as  much 
as  poflible,  for  if  they  are  kept  too  clofe  their  tops 
are  very  fubjedl  to  grow  mouldy.  T  he  leaves  of  thefe 
plants  fall  off  in  autumn,  and  in  the  fpring,  before 
they  begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould  be  fhakenout  of  the 
pots,  and  their  roots  carefully  parted,  and  each  trans¬ 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light 
frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hoc- 
bed,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  root  after  which  they  fhould  be  mured 
to  the  open  by  degrees,  into  which  they  mu  ft  be 
removed  in  June,  placing  them  in  a  warm  ficuation; 
in  which  place  they  may  remain  till  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  removed  intofne  - 
ter  for  the  winter  feafon.  Thefe  plants  are  tolerably 
hardy,  and  only  require  to  be  fheltered  from  fevere 

froft  while  they  are  young  -,  for  in  Italy  they  grow 

extremely 
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'(  remely  well  in  the  open  air,  and  produce  fruit  in 
at  plenty.  When  the  plants  have  grown  three  or 
j  r  years  in  pots,  and  are  become  ftrong,  fome  ot 
t  in  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in 
full  ground,  againft  a  wall  to  the  fouth  afpect,  to 
ich  their  branches  fhould  be  trained  in  the  fame 
nner  as  is  pradtifed  with  fruit-trees,  in  which  fitu- 
)n  they  will  bear  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters 
•y  well  •,  but  in  very  fevere  froft,  it  will  be  proper 
cover  the  branches  either  with  mats,  Straw,  or  other 
ht  covering  to  protedt  them. 

ie  gum  of" this  tree  is  ufed  in  medicine,  which  is 
tained  by  making  incifions  in  the  tree.  It  is  brought 
>m  Turkey,  but  is  fo  adulterated  .by  mixing  faw- 
ftor  other  ftuff  with  it,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
;et  with  any  that  is  plire.  It  has  a  mod  pleafant 
arant  odour;  it  is  called  Styrax  calamita,  becaufe 
was  tranfported  in  hollow  canes, 
aere  is  another  fort  of  Storax,  which  is  called  Styrax 
uida,  which  is  a  thick  tenacious  fubftance  like  tur¬ 
bine,  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour.  It  has  been  much 
puted  among  the  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica, 

-tat  this  is,  fome  believing  it  to  be  the  gum  or  refin 
a  tree,  and  others  thought  it  to  be  a  fictitious 
ing  •,  but  Mr.  Petiver  fays,  in  the  Philosophical 
ranfadtions,  N°  313,  it  is  a  kind  of  bird-lime  made 
'the  bark  of  a  tree,  by  boiling  it  in  fait  water.  The 
ee  mows  on  the  ifland  of  Cobrofs,  at  the  upper  end 
'  the  Red  Sea,  near  Cadelh,  which  is  within  three 
lys  journey  of  Sues.  It  is  called  Rofa  mallas,  and 
r  the  Turks  Cotta  mija. 

f  late  years  there  has  been  another  fpecies  of  Storax 
nported  from  J^orth  America,  which  is  colledted 
om  the  liquid  Amber-tree;  this  has  been  titled  liquid 
orax  by  fome,  but  is  very  different  from  that  which 
brought  from  Turkey,  and  is  clear,  inclining  to 
llow  ;&it  is  brought  fometimes  liquid,  and  at  others 
is  dried  in  the  fun  to  a  concrete  refin  before  it  is 
anfported. 

BER.  See  Quercus. 

BTERRANEOUS  is  that  which  is  under  or 
ithin  the  furface,  bowels,  or  caverns  of  the  earth, 
r  the  hollow  places  of  the  earth,  that  are  under 

round. 

CCORY.  See  Cichorium. 

CCULENT  PLANTS  are  fuch  whofe  leaves 
re  thick,  and  abound  with  juice. 

LPHUREOUS  is  of  a  brimftone  colour. 
MACH.  See  Rhus. 

MMITS,  or  apices',  are  thofe  bodies  which  con- 
ain  the  prolific  powder,  analagous  to  the  male  fperm 
n  animals ;  thefe  generally  hang  upon  the  ftamma  or 
hreacls,  which  furround  the  ovary  in  flowers, 
e  S  U  N  has  ufually  been  reckoned  among  the  num- 
3er  of  planets,  but  he  ought  rather  to  be  numbered 

imong  the  fixed  ftars.  .  L  . 

According  to  the  Copermcan  hypothefis,  winch  is 
aow  o-enerally  received,  and  which  has  even  demon- 
Iration  on  its  fide,  the  fun  is  the  center  of  the  plane¬ 
tary  and  cometary  fyftem,  round  which  all  the  planets 
and  comets,  and  our  earth  among  the  reft,  revolve  in 
different  periods,  according  to  their  different  diftances 

from  the  Sun. 

But  the  Sun,  though  thus  eafed  of  that  prodigious  mo¬ 
tion  whereby  the  antients  imagined  him  to  revolve 
daily  round  our  earth,  yet  he  is  not  a  perfectly  quief- 

cent  body.  /  .  . 

From  the  phenomena  of  his  maculae  or  ipots,  it  evi¬ 
dently  appears,  that  he  has  a  rotation  round  his  axis, 
like  that  of  the  earth,  whereby  the  natural  day  is  mea- 
fured,  only  flower. 

Some  of  thefe  fpots  have  made  their  firft  appearance 
near  the  edge  or  margin  of  the  Sun,  and  have  been 
feen  fome  time  after  on  the  oppofite  edge  ;  whence, 
after  a  ftay  of  about  fourteen  days,  they  have  re-ap¬ 
peared  in  their  firft  place,  and  taken  the  fame  courfe 
over  ao-ain,  finiflring  their  entire  circuit  in  twenty-fe- 
ven  days  time,  which  is  hence  deduced  to  be  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Sun’s  rotation  round  his  axis. 

This  motion  of  the  fpots  is  from  wreft  to  eaft,  whence 


it  is  concluded,  that  of  the  Sun,  to  which  the  other 
is  owing,  is  from  eaft  to  wreft. 

Dr.  Hook  thinks  it  reafonable  to  conclude,  That  the 
fuperficies  of  the  Sun  is  covered  with  air,  or  atmo- 
fphere,  or  fome  other  fluid  body,  and  that  its  atmo- 
iphere’  though  poffibly  eighty  times  thicker  than  that 
about  our  earth  ;  yet,  in  comparifon  of  the  vaft  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  Sun’s  body,  becomes  wholly  invifible  to 
us,  though  affifted  by  the  beft  telefcopes. 

He  fuppofes  it  alfo  to  look  as  bright  as  the  body  of  the 
Sun  itlelf,  and  that  it  is  really  the  (hell  of  this  atmo- 
fphere,  and  not  the  very  body  of  the  Sun  that  (bines ; 
arid  from  hence  he  fays,  That  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  maculae  and  fseculae  of  the  Sun  will  be  folved, 
and  that  they  are  only  clouds  or  fmokes  in  this  at- 
luofphere. 

He  concludes,  That  the  Sun  itfelf  within  tms  atmo- 
fphere  is  a  folid  and  opacous  body,  from  the^e  reafons  . 

1.  The  conftancy  of  its  rotation. 

2.  The  fixednefs  of  its  axis. 

3.  The  power  of  its  gravitation  or  attraction  towards 

its  center.  .  . 

He  concludes,  That  thefe  prove  its  folidity  and  opa¬ 
city  from  the  difappearing  of  the  folar  fpots  in  the 
limb,  and  their  not  returning  backwards,  as  they  would 
feem  to  do,  if  the  body  were  trarifparent,  as  the  at- 
mofphere  is,  or  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  the  radia¬ 
tion  of  hazy  light  about  the,  nucleus  of  a  comet* 
through  which,  as  weft  as  through  its  beard,  the 

ftnall  fixed  ftars  may  be  feen.  ' 

He  thinks  the  fuperficial  parts  of  the  Sun  to  confift  or 
bodies  fimilar  to  our  nitre  and  fulphur,  and  that  theie 
are  fet  on  fire,  and  confequently,  that  the  phyfical 
caufe  of  its  light  is  the  a&ual  burning  or  fire  of  its  fu¬ 
perficial  falts. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  objedlion  of  moment  brought 
ao-ainft  this  hypothefis,  from  the  danger  of  the  Sun  s 
fire  being  burnt  quite  out  in  fo  many  thoufand  years 
it  hath  been  in  being,  for  (fays  he)  fuppofing  it  to 
have  crown  fome  minutes  lefs,  fince  it  began  to  givt- 
light,' ^none  can  contradict  it  by  any  obfervations  we 

have  upon  record.  .  ,  ,  .  .  c 

For  fuppofing  we  had  aftronomical  obfervations  or 
4000  years  (landing,  as  we  have  none  of  above  2000 
of  that  kind,  and  allowing  that  the  Sun’s  diameter  had 
then  been  obferved  to  be  as  many  minutes  as  it  is  now, 
yet  it  could  not  thence  be  concluded,  that  the  Sun  did 
not  lofe  a  mile  in  diameter  every  year,  and  confe¬ 
quently  be  now  4000  miles  lefs  in  diameter  than  it 

then  was. 

For  fince  his  diameter  is  near  87  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  earth,  which  latter  he  fuppofes  8000  miles, 
then  the  Sun’s  muft  be  696,000  miles.  Now  4000 
is  but  the  174th  part  of  the  diameter,  and  confe¬ 
quently  would  have  dimimfhed  it  but  one  eighth  or 
a  minute,  which  is  a  much  lefs  quantity  than  the  an¬ 
tients  pretended  to  obierve  to. 

But  fuppofing  they  could  have  obferved  even  to  fe- 
conds,  yet  that  could  not  have  contradidled  it,  becaufe 
it  is  poffible  the  Sun  may  have  approached  as  much 
nearer  us  as  that  diminution  amounts  to,  and  fo.  which, 
he  faith,  he  could  (hew  a  reafon. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  alfo,  in  his  optics,  gives  good  rea¬ 
fon  to  fuppofe  the  Sun  and  fixed  ftars  to  be  great 
earths,  vehemently  hot,  whofe  heat  is  comerved  by 
the  creatnefs  of  their  bodies,  and  the  mutual  action 
and  're-adtion  between  them  and  the  light  which  they 
emit ;  and  whofe  parts  are  kept  from  fuming  away, 
not  only  by  their  fixity,  but  alfo  by  the  vaft  weight 
and  denfity  of  the  atmofpheres  incumbent  on  them,  and 
every  way  ftrongly  compreffing  them,  and  condenfing 
the  vapours  and  exhalations  which  anfe  from  them 
The  lio-ht  feems  to  be  emitted  from  the  Sun  and  fixed 
ftars  (which  probably  arc  Suns  to  other  fyftems,)  much 
after  the  manner  as  iron,  when  heated  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  be  juft  going  into  fufion  by  the  vibrating 
motion  of  its  parts,  emits  with  force  and  violence  co¬ 
pious  ftreams  of  liquid  fire  all  around.  Great  bodies 
muft  preferve  their  heat  longeft,  and  that,  perhaps, 
in  the  proportion  of  their  diameters. 
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Sir  liaac  Newton  hath  made  it  probable,  that  the  great 
comet  in  the  year  1680,  in  its  perihelion,  went  fo  near 
the  Sun,  as  that  it  acquired  a  heat,  which  would  not 
entirely  go  oft  in  50,000  years  ;  whence  we  may  guefs, 
that  if  the  Sun  and  fixed  ftars  be  only  collections  of 
denfe  and  folid  matter,  like  the  planets,  but  heated 
to  a  very  intenfe  degree,  they  may  be  many  millions 
of  years  without  lofing  any  confiderable  part  of  their 
heat. 

According  to  Caffini,  the  Sun’s  diftance  from  the  earth 
is  172,800,000  Englifh  miles. 

As  for  the  annual  motion  of  the  Sun  round  the  earth, 
it  is  eafily  fhewn  by  aftronomers,  that  the  annual  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  will  occafion  fuch  an  appearance. 
A  fpeftator  in  the  Sun  would  fee  the  earth  move  from 
weft  to  eaft,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  we  fee  the  Sun 
move  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  all  the  phenomena  re- 
fulting  from  this  annual  motion,  in  which  foever  of 
the  bodies  it  be,  will  appear  the  fame  from  either. 
As  to  the  nature,  properties,  and  figure  of  the  Sun, 
&c. 

1 .  As  the  folar  fpots  are  found  fometimes  to  ftay  three 
days  longer  behind  the  Sun  than  they  fpend  in  palling 
over  the  hemifphere  vifible  to  us,  we  eafily  deduce 
that  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  furface  of  the  Sun,  but 
are  at  fome  diftance  therefrom. 

2.  As  the  fpots  frequently  rife  and  vanifh  even  in  the 
midft  of  the  Sun’s  dilk,  and  undergo  feveral  changes, 
both  with  regard  to  bulk,  figure,  and  denfity,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  they  frequently  rife,  de  novo,  about  the  Sun, 
and  are  again  diffipated. 

3.  Hence  it  fhould  follow,  that  they,  are  formed  out 
of  the  exhalations  of  the  Sun,  and  are  no  other  than 

folar  clouds. 

4.  Since  then  exhalations  proceeding  from  the  Sun 
rife  above  him,  and  ftop  at  a  certain  altitude,  it  is 
evident  there  is  fome  fluid  encompafting  the  Sun  to 
urge  the  exhalations  to  rife,  and  this  fluid  muft  be 
denfer  at  bottom,  and  rarer  at  top,  like  our  atmo- 
fphere, 

5.  Since  tne  lpots  frequently  diffolve  and  difappear 
in  the  middle  of  the  Sun’s  dilk,  the  matter  of  the  fpots, 
that  is,  tne  folar  exhalations,  fall  back  again  to  the 
Sun  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  there  muft  arife  vari¬ 
ous  alterations  in  the  Sun’s  atmofphere,  and  the  Sun 
himfelf. 

6.  Since  the  revolution  of  the  fpots  round  the  Sun  is 
found  very  regular,  and  likewife  very  near  the  Sun,  it 
follows,  that  they  do  not  revolve  round  the  Sun,  but 
that  the  Sun,  together  with  his  atmofphere,  wherein 
the.  maculae  are,  move  round  their  common  axis  in 
an  interval  of  about  twenty-feven  days  ;  and  hence  it 
is,-  that  the  fpots  near  the  limb,  being  viewed  ob¬ 
liquely,  appear  narrow  and  long. 

7.  Since  the  Sun,  in  every  fituation,  appears  like  a 
circular  difk,  its  figure,  as  to  fenle,  muft  be  fphe- 
rical,  though  it  is  really  fpheroidical. 

8.  I  hat  the  fubftance  of  the  Sun  is  fire,  is  thus 
proved  :  the  Sun  fhines,  and  his  rays,  collected  by 
concave  mirrors,  or  convex  lenfes,  'burn,  confume, 
and  melt  the  moft  folid  bodies,  or  elfe  convert  them 
into  afhes  or  glafs. 

Wherefore,  as  the  folar  rays  are  diminffhed  by  their 
divergency  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diftances  reci¬ 
procally  taken,  it  is  evident  that  their  force  and  ef¬ 
fect  is  the  fame  when  collected  by  a  burning  lens  or 
mirror,  as  if  we  were  at  fuch  a  diftance  fronTthe  Sun 
where  they  were  equally  denfe.  The  Sun’s  rays  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sun,  produce  the 
lame  eftefts  as  might  be  expedited  from  the  moft 
vehement  fire  j  confequently,  the  Sun  is  of  a  fiery 
fubftance.  : 

Hence  it  follows,  that  its  furface  is  every  where  fluid, 
that  being  the  condition  of  flame. 

Indeed  it.  is  not  abfolutelv  determined,  whether  the 
\\  hole  body  of  the  Sun  be  fluid,  as  fome  think,  or 
,as  ot^er.s »  but  as  there  are  no  other  marks, 
wheieby  to  diftinguifh.fire  fromother  bodies,  but  light, 
heat,  a  power  of  burning,  confuming,  melting,  cal¬ 
cining,  and  vitrifying,  we  do  not  fee  what  fhould  hin- 
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ti<u,  but  that  tne  Sun  may  be  a  globe  of  fire 
ours,  inverted  with  flame. 

9.  Since  the  maculae  are  formed  out  of  the  folar  ex 
halations,  it  appears,  that  the  Sun  is  not  pure  firc 

but  that  there  are  heterogeneous  particles  mixed  alone 
with  it.  1 

Some  make  the  mean  diftance  of  the  Sun  from  th< 
earth  7490  diameters  of  the  earth,  others  10000 
others  1 2,000. 

The  Sun,  according  to  that  excellent  chemift  the 
younger  Lemery,  leans  to  be  no  other  than  a  hUat 
mafs,  or  collection  of  the  matter  of  fire  or 
though  fo  placed  as  to  difable  it  to  act  on  bodies  here 
on  earth,  otherwife  than  by  one  of  thefe  two  ways  • 
firft,  by  emanations  or  emiflions  of  his  own  fubftance 
tranfmitted  hither  ;  but  this  hypothefis  bein<*  fubieft 
to  great  difficulties,  and  not  fufficiently  anfwerin*  to 
certain  phenomena,  recourfe  is  had  to  another,  which 
fuppofes  trains  of  fire  or  light,  difpofed  in  all ’the  in¬ 
terfaces  of  the  grand  expanfe  of  air  and  tether  be¬ 
tween  the  Sun  and  us ;  and  that  thefe  trains  are  made 
to. aft  on  terreftrial  bodies,  by  their  being  vigoroufly 
driven  or  impelled  toward  fuch  bodies,  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  aftion  of  the- Sun  thereon. 

Thefe  trains,  in  effeft,  may  be  efteemed  as  a  fort  of 
little  Suns  prolonged,  but  always  depending  on  the  I 
great  Sun,  as  the  fource  of  their  motion  and  aftion 
on  bodies ;  it  is  thofe  that  form  the  rays  of  light ; 
they  do  not,  in  point  of  matter,  differ  from  the  fub¬ 
ftance  of  the  Sun  himfelf,  but  only  in  this,  that  the 
fame  thing  is  more  copious  in  one  cafe  than  the  other. 

In  the  Sun  we  may  fuppofe  the  matter  of  light  more 
abundant  than  in  the  focus  of  our  largeft  burnino-- 
glaffes.  Thus  from  the  vehement  aftion  of  the  rays 
of  the.  Sun  collefted  in  fuch  glafs,  we  learn  what  ufe  : 
the.  air,  interpofed  between  the  rays  of  light,  is 
of  in  tempering  their  aftion,  and  rendering  it  more 
fuppo.rtable,  fince,  without  fuch  medium,  inftead  of 
warming  and  illuminating,  it  would  blind  and  burn  us. 

So  that  the  air  may  be  confidered  as  having  fomewhat 
of  the  fame  effeft,  with  refpeft  to  the  rays  of  light 
upon  us,  that  the  water  in  a  balnmum  mariae  has. 
Mem.  de  l’Acad.  anil.  1713. 

Omitting  to  enter  into  a  particular  difeuffion  about 
the  matter  of  the  Sun,  and  whether  it  be  fire,  to  11s 
it  appears  very  extraordinary,  that  the  Sun,  after  a 
continual  emiffion  of  the  corpufcles  of  fire  upwards  of 
5  000  years,  fhould  not  be  yet  exhaufted. 

W  nil  ft  the  Sun  is  above  the  horizon,  he  impels  all  the 
rays,  before  vague  and  fluctuating,  toward  a  focus, 
and  fuch  impulfion  or  determination  is  always  in  right 
lines ;  fo  that  all  our  light,  heat,  and  colour,  is  the 
effeft  of  a  reftilinear  motion. 

Suppofe,  for  inftance,  a  fire  in  a  dark  place,  and 
a  thermometer  placed  at  a  certain  diftance  therefrom, 
with  an  iron  plate  between  them  ;  in  this  cafe,  the 
thermometer  will  not  be  affefted  by  fire,  by  reafon 
that  the  reftilinear  paffage  of  the  heat  is  flopped. 
Nor  need  it  be  added,  that  under  the  like  circumftances 
no  light,  colour,  &c.  are  perceivable,  fo  that  none 
of  thefe  aft  but  in  right  lines. 

If  there  were  no  Sun,  nor  any  body  to  fupply  its  place, 
there  would  be  no  heat,  i.  e.  the  fire  would  not  be 
determined  in  right  lines,  fo  that  the  Sun  is  the  fa- 
ther  of  all  heat,  or  fome  other  body  that  afts  in  the  > 
fame  manner  as  the  Sun,  for  the  Sun  does  not  make 
heat,  but  only  the  difference  between  the  heat  of  the 
day  and  the  night. 

Dr.  Halley  obferves,  That  the  Sun,  radiating  oh  the 
earth  in  the  morning,  has  but  little  effeft,  but  that, 

*  when  raffed  to  the  meridian,  he  afts  with  all  his  force.  ,• 
Now  this  is  owing  to  the  atmofphere,  which,  being 
replete  with  an  infinite  number  of  corpufcles,  reflefts  - 
more  of  the  Sun’s. rays  to  the  earth,  when  they  fall 
perpendicularly,  than  would  otherwife  arrive  there ;  f 
for  wheieas  falling  obliquely,  they  would  be  reflefted, 
and  thus  be  thrown  off,  and  difperfed  into  other  parts, 
now  that  their  incidence  is  perpendicular,  they  will 
pais  direftly  through. 

And  ;| 
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Aild  hence  arifes  what  is  frequently  obferved  by  Tai¬ 
lors,  viz.  That  when  the  Sun  radiates  obliquely  upon 
the  fea,  as  in  the  evening,  there  is  no  enduring  his 
rays,  by  reafon  they  are  all  reflected  from  the  water, 
and  fcarce  any  loft  therein  •,  fo  that  the  rectitude  or 
obliquity  of  the  rays  contributes  very  confiderably  to 
the  collecting  of  fire. 

And  this  obliquity,  &c.  is  to  be  confidered  in  a  two¬ 
fold  refpedt,  both  with  refpedt  to  the  matter  in  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  and  to  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Now  heat  may  be  varied  two  ways : 

1.  By  means  of  the  atmofphere,  for  this  does  not 
always  remain  the  fame.  Thus,  e.  g.  Water  is  natu¬ 
rally  tranfparent,  and  if  you  warm  it,  it  ftill  retains 
its  tranfparency  •,  but  if  you  make  it  boil,  the  vapour 
ifluing  from  it,  though  perhaps  a  million  of  times 
rarer  than  the  primitive  water,  will  not  be  tranfparent, 
but  opaque,  by  reafon  its  parts  now  are  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  arrangement. 

And  hence  thofe  legions  of  corpufcles  every  where 
floating  in  the  vail  receptacle  of  the  atmofphere, 
whenever  they  acquire  a  different  difpofition,  which 
they  frequently  do,  alter  the  collection  of  the  rays  on 
the  earth.  Add,  that  thofe  white  clouds,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  fummer  time,  are  as  it  were  fo  many  mirrors, 
and  occafion  exceffive  heat. 

Thefe  cloudy  mirrors  are  fometimes  round,  fome- 
times  concave,  polygonous,  &c.  When  the  face  of 
the  heaven  is  covered  with  fuch  white  clouds,  the  Sun 
flaming  among  them  muft  of  neceflity  create  a  great 
heat,  fince  many  of  his  rays,  which  would  otherwife 
perhaps  never  touch  our  earth,  are  hereby  reflected 
to  us.  Thus,  if  the  Sun  be  on  one  fide,  and  the 
clouds  on  the  oppofite  one,  they  will  be  perfect  burn- 
ing-glaflfes.  And  hence  the  phenomena  of  thunder, 
&c. 

I  have,  fays.  Dr.  Boerhaave,  obferved,  a  kind  of  hol¬ 
low  clouds  full  of  hail  and  fnow,  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  which  the  heat  was  extreme,  fince,  by  fuch 
condenfation,  they  were  enabled  to  refled:  much  more 
ftrongly  •,  after  this  came  a  fharp  cold,  and  then  the 
clouds  difcharged  their  hail  in  great  quantity,  to 
which  fucceeded  a  moderate  warmth.  Frozen,  con¬ 
cave  clouds  therefore,  by  their  great  reflexions,  pro¬ 
duce  a  vigorous  heat,  and  the  fame,  when  refolved, 
exceflive  cold. 

Hence  it  is  probable,  that  thunder  is  only  produced 
when  fuch  concave  clouds,  before  convolved  into 
fpherical  figures,  arfe  driven  with  oppofite  motions 
againft  each  other,  and  the  rays  tranlmitted  through 
thofe  fpheres  from  burning  foci. 

All  clouds,  it  is  probable,  contain  fnow  andice,  but 
thefe  in  their  fall  through  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
atmofphere  near  the  earth,  liquefy  and  diftil  in  drops, 
The  meteors  in  the  atmofphere  have  likewife  their 
fhare  in  refleding  of  fire.  Thefe,  in  effed,  are  a 
fort  of  wandering  fire  vifible  by  night,  and  which  de¬ 
termine  the  fire  over  and  upon  the  earth. 

2.  It  is  varied  by  means  of  the  earth  ;  for,  as  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  varies,  fo  muft  the  heat.  Thus 
fandy  places,  refleding  more  rays  than  others,  muft 
excite  a  greater  degree  of  heat. 

On  the  higheft  mountains  we  always  find  the  moft 
cold,  fnow,  and  hail. 

In  the  fultry  regions  of  Peru  the  mountains  are  all 
fummer  long  covered  with  fnow,  by  reafon  they  only 
receive  dired,  and  but  little  refraded  fire  •,  and  the 
effed  of  fire,  arifing  merely  from  being  determined 
by  the  Sun  into  a  parallelifm,  is  found  by  computation 
to  be  very  inconfiderable.  For  this  effed,  as  already 
obferved,  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  fummer. 
Though  the  Sun  be  in  his  apogee  in  the  fummer, 
and  in  his  perigee  in  winter,  yet  will  a  night’s  ice 
bear  it  fhining  upon  it  five  or  fix  hours  ere  it  be 
thawed. 

And  if,  as  the  Sun  rifes  nearer  toward  the  zenith,  the 
ice  and  fnow  at  length  begin  to  run,  this  is  not  owing 
to  the  greater  force  of  the  Sun,  but  to  the  greater  re¬ 
flexion  and  colledion  of  his  rays  from  the  circum- 
ftances  and  pofition  of  the  atmofphere  and  earth. 
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But  the  higheft  tops  of  hills  are  always  free  frorii 
fnow ;  the  reafon  whereof  is,  that  water,  i.  e.  the  va¬ 
pours  and  exhalations,  emitted  therefrom,  never  rife 
by  the  Sun’s  adion  above  a  mile  high.  But  there  are 
mountains  a  mile  and  a  half  high  ;  to  the  tops  of  thefe 
therefore,  vapours,  and  conlequently  clouds,  can  ne¬ 
ver  mount. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  in  very  high  mountains,  as  the 
Pico  de  Theide  in  Bohemia,  though  the  middle  part 
be  eternally  invefted  with  ice  and  fnow,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  fcorched  with  intolerable  heat,  yet  on  the  top 
you  find  yourfelf  in  a  pure,  thin,  ferene  air,  and  view 
the  clouds  hovering  at  a  confiderable  diftance  below 
you.  Hence  alfo  it  is,  that  all  thunder  is  confined 
within  lefs  than  a  mile’s  height. 

Add,  that  in  caverns,  and  the  hollow  parts  under 
ground,  the  heat  is  found  very  great,  fo  that  the  air 
is  coldeft  in  the  higheft  places,  and  hotteft  in  the  low- 
eft,  but  in  the  intermediate  atmofphere  very  unequal. 
Heat  therefore  depends  on  clouds,  mountains,  &c. 
which  refleCt  the  light  varioufly,  and  on  the  direction 
of  the  Sun’s  rays,  or  the  pofition  of  his  body  with 
refpeCt  to  us. 

Hence  again  we  gather  that  fire  is  the  univerfal 
caufe  of  ail  the  motions  about  our  earth,  for  all  flui¬ 
dity  depends  on  fire,  and  accordingly,  in  the  large 
burning-glaffes,  the  firmed:  bodies  become  fluid,  and 
evaporate  in  fume  •,  and  the  more  fluid  any  body  is, 
the  more  it  contains,  whence  it  is,  that  water,  de¬ 
prived  of  all  its  fire,  fixes  into  ice,  and  when  ex- 
pofed  afrefh  to  the  fire  refolves  into  water ;  and  all 
fluids  whatever,  if  deftitute  of  fire,  would  do  the 
fame. 

The  Sun  may  be  accounted  the  parens  naturae,  or 
the  primum  mobile  of  all  vegetative  motion. 

The  Sun’s  attractive  virtue  is  very  confpicuous  in 
the  exhalation  of  thofe  crude  and  unwholel'ome  va¬ 
pours,  with  which  the  earth  is  often  infefted,  which, 
if  they  were  fuffered  to  continue  long  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  would  render  it  a  miferable  defart. 

The  Sun,  by  fublimating  thofe  crude  and  hurtful  va¬ 
pours,  and  their  being  rarefied  before  their  defcenfion 
and  diftribution,  forms  them  into  rain,  which  is  of 
great  confequence  in  vegetation. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  attraction  of  plants  them- 
felves,  which  creates  a  kind  of  emulation  in  them, 
which  fhall  grow  the  tailed. 

But  that  which  the  ancients  ufed  to  attribute  to  at¬ 
traction,  may  now  be  very  well  folved  by  pulfion. 
To  apply  which  to  the  matter  in  hand  :  when  the 
furface  of  the  fea,  &c.  is  divided  by  the  heat  of  the 
Sun,  and  the  power  of  the  air,  their  afcenfion  thro* 
the  atmofphere,  either  by  the  rarefaCtion  of  the  air 
by  the  Sun,  or  otherwife  by  the  refpiration  of  the  ter¬ 
raqueous  globe,  which  in  this  cafe  may  be  fuppofed 
to  aCt  like  the  body  natural ;  or  elfe,  that  the  air, 
being  rarefied  by  the  Sun  beams,  does,  by  the  gra¬ 
vitation  of  his  own  body  in  general,  force  thofe  hu¬ 
mid  vapours  by  pulfion  upward,  through  thofe  beams 
or  rays  of  light,  which  are,  as  it  were,  fo  many  pipes 
or  tubes  for  their  ready  pafiage,  afcenfion,  and  con¬ 
veyance. 

Or  if  thofe  vapours  are  conveyed  by  the  undulation  of 
the  air  in  a  perpendicular  manner,  rather  than  a  ra¬ 
diant  one,  through  the  rays  and  beams  of  light, 
which  foever  of  thefe  ways  it  is,  the  Sun  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  agent  in  this  bufinefs,  and  the  whole  procefs  is  ei¬ 
ther  attraction,  pulfion,  or  refpiration,  forwarded  by 
the  virtual  power  of  it. 

That  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  heat  is  a  great  help 
to  attraction  or  pulfion  may  be  difeovered  by  the  fire 
engine  made  by  Mr.  Savary.  We  cannot  fay  that  the 
water  is  either  forced  or  attracted  by  the  heat,  but 
that  the  air  that  is  in  the  pipe  is  lengthened  by  its  rare¬ 
fying  quality  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  equilibrium 
is  loft,  and  the  impulle  and  preffure  of  the  air  which 
is  without,  forces  the  water  to  that  great  height  that 
is  feen  in  the  operation. 

And  fo,  if  a  little  fcrip  of  paper  burning  and  fuming 
be  put  into  a  common  drinking  glafs,  and  it  be  turn¬ 
ed 
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ed  up  immediately,  and  put  upon  a  piate  of  water,  ii 
feerm  as  though  it  would  fuck  it  up  into  the  glais  ; 
when  indeed  the  truth  of  the  experiment  is,  that  it  is 
only  the  outward  preffure,  and  the  inward  weaknefs 
of  the  air  to  refill,  being  purified  by  heat  •,  for  if  the 
fame  glafs  fliould  be  plunged  into  a  bafon  of  water  up 
to  the  foot  of  it,  yet  the  water  that  is  in  the  bafon 
would  not  enter  into  the  glafs,  till  the  ail,  either  hav¬ 
ing  loft  its  own  ftrength,  or  rather  infinuated  or  incor¬ 
porated  itfelf  in  the  water,  loles  its  own  ftrength  ;  iuch 
is  the  force  of  air. 

But  this  may  fuffice  concerning  what  the  ancients  call 
attraction,  which  in  many  cales  is  folved  by  pulfion, 
or  the  preffure  and  elaftic  power  of  the  air,  rather 
than  by  the  attractive  power  of  the  Sun. 

Jt  is  fufficiently  proved  by  ocular  demon  filiation  that 
the  vapours  of  the  fea,  rivers,  lakes,  and  all  the  hu¬ 
midities  of  the  ground,  are  drawn  up  after  this 

manner.  . 

And  that  heat  is  an  agent  in  this  operation  has  been 

clearly  proved  by  the  experiments  of  that  learned  na- 
turalift  Dr.  Halley,  by  taking  a  veffel  of  water  four 
inches  deep,  and  feven  and  nine  tenths  in  diameter, 
which  being  warmed  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  might  be 
fuppofed  the  air  might  do  it,  in  lome  of  the  hottefl 
months,  and  letting  it  Hand  about  two  hours  time, 
and  weighing  it,  found  it  had  evaporated  near  half 
an  ounce,  although  there  did  not  appear  any  reek  or 
fmoke,  nor  did  the  water  feem  warm,  by  putting  his 
fino-er  into  it;  from  which  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
ou?of  that  fmall  fuperficies  of  the  water,  fix  ounces 
would  be  evaporated  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

Upon  this  fuppofition  every  ten  fquare  inches  of  the 
furface  of  water  yield  in  vapoOr,  per  day,  a  cube  inch 
of  water ;  and  each  fquare  foot,  half  a  wine  pint  •, 
and  every  fpace  of  four  feet  fquare,  a  gallon  ;  a  mile 
fquare,  6914  tuns;  a  fquare  degree,  fuppofe  of  69 
Englifh  miles,  will  evaporate  33  millions  of  tuns. 

Tins  will  account  for  the  Cafpian  fea  being  always  at 
a  Hand,  and  neither  wafting  nor  overflowing ;  and 
alfo  for  the  current  faid  to  fet  always  in  at  the 
Streights  of  Gibraltar,  notwithftanding  that  thofe 
Mediterranean  feas  receive  fo  many,  and  fo  confide- 
rable  rivers. 

This  experiment  has  been  carried  yet  farther  by  the 
Oxford  Society,  who,  fuppofing  a  cubical  foot  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  weigh  7 6  pounds,  and  this  foot  containing  1728 
cubic  inches,  and  divided  in  the  76  pounds,  gives 
half  an  ounce  and  1 3^-  grains,  which  is  the  weight  of 
a  cubical  inch  of  water  ;  therefore  the  weight  of  the 
233  grains  or  35  parts  of  a  cubic  inch  divided 
by  thirty-eight. 

Then  the  area  of  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  7 
inches  and  upwards,  is  more  than  49  fquare  inches, 
which  if  it  be  divided  by  -§4  parts  of  an  inch,  the 
quantity  of  water  carried  off  in  vapours,  the  product 
will  be  -rThr  or  parts  of  an  inch,  wafted  in  that 
experiment.  This  is  a  plain  proof  of  what  a  great 
quantity  of  water  may  be  thus  carried  off,  in  great 
dimenfions  of  water,  even  enough  to  fupply  all  rains, 
dews,  &c. 

But  the  Sun,  befides  this,  has  a  diffufive  power  (not 
to  dwell  on  the  light  it  conveys  to  thefe  fublunary 
regions)  without  which  the  whole  race  of  mankind 
muft  wander  and  grovel  in  the  dark,  for  by  its  genial 
and  chearful  rays  it  exhilarates  the  vegetable  part  of 
the  creation,  and  makes  natures  herfelf  to  fmile. 

It  has  an  influence  upon  deep  grounds  by  warming 
and  chearing  the  pores  of  the  earth,  when  diluted  and 
fodden  by  too  much  wet,  and  puts  the  emulgent  fi¬ 
bres  of  plants  upon  feeking  their  food. 

It  helps  the  furface  of  the  ground  by  attra&ing  or 
clifpelling  the  vapours,  which  would  otherwife  make 
it  noxious ;  but  more  particularly  it  warms  and  heats 
the  ground,  and  by  its  powerful  influence  contributes 
to  diffolve  the  latent  fait,  and  prepares  them  for  being 
fucked  in  by  the  fibres  of  the  plants,  which,  by  the 
fame  genial  force,  are  put  in  adtion  to  feek  out  for 
their  food. 
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The  Sun  alfo  exhales  all  luperfluous  moifture,  and 
its  vital  heat,  comforts  the  dilated  pores. 

The  Sun  diffufes  the  early  dews,  which,  if  they  lay  too 
long  on  plants,  would  rot  rather  than  refrelh  them  ; 
it  alfo  preffes  them  into  the  nerves,  and  other  analo- 
gous  parts.  This  influential  power  operates  on  the 
boughs,  branches,  leaves,  and  fruit. 

The  Sun  alfo  qualifies  the  air,  which  otherwife,  by 
its  frigidity,  would  ftop  the  very  courfe  of  nature,  and 
indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  inftance  any  thing  in 
the  whole  circle  of  botanology,  that  does  not  partici¬ 
pate  of  a  fhare  of  this  virtual  and  diffufive  good. 

From  what  has  been  faid  we  may  ealily  account  for 
the  difference  of  heat  in  fummer  and  winter,  viz.  from 
the  obliquity  of  the  Sun’s  rays.  This  therefore  fliould 
be  well  confidered  in  the  contrivance  of  ftoves,  to 
preferve  the  mod  tender  exotic  plants,  which  ought 
to  have  their  glafies  fo  fituated,  as  to  receive  the  Sun’s 
rays  in  direft  lines  as  great  a  part  of  the  year  as 
poffible ;  for  which  reafon  the  ftoves,  which  have 
upright  glaffes  in  front,  and  doping  glafies  over 
them,  are  juftly  preferred  to  any  at  prefent  contrived. 
And  from  hence  we  fee  the  advantage  of  making  the 
back  part  and  deling  of  all  green-houfes  and  ftoves 
as  white  as  poffible,  fince  it  is  evident,  that  the  rays 
of  light  are  hereby  refleded  with  much  greater  force, 
and  fo  confequently  the  heat  is  greatly  increafed, 
which  fliould  always  be  obferved  in  buildings  of  this 
kind.  , 

From  hence  alfo  we  may  learn,  that  countries  in  the 
fame  latitude  may  be  very  different  in  their  heat,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fituation,  in  refped  to  the  Sun’s  rays, 
or  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  in  refieding  the 
rays  with  a  greater  or  lefs  force  ;  fo  that  in  preferving 
exotic  plants,  the  heat  which  they  require  cannot  be 
exadly  determined  from  the  latitude  of  the  places  of 
their  growth  ;  but  the  fituation  of  the  places  muft  alfo 
be  confidered,  as,  whether  they  grow  on  hills,  moun¬ 
tains,  or  valleys  ;  and  if  on  the  fide  of  hills,  which 
fide  in  refped  to  the  Sun,  withfeveral  other  obferva- 
tions,  which  ought  to  be  made  by  fuch  as  colled  plants 
in  foreign  countries. 

I  fliall  here  add  a  table  of  the  ftiadow  of  the  Sun  at 
the  feveral  feafons  of  the  year,  which  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  me  by  Mr.  Timothy  Sheldrach  of  Norwich, 
by  which  a  perfon  may  more  readily  fee  what  effedt 
walls,  buildings,  trees,  &c.  have,  in  fhading  the  ground 
to  feveral  diftances,  according  as  the  Sun  is  more  or 
lefs  elevated  above  the  horizon  ;  as  alfo  how  great 
the  (hade  will  be  in  the  green-houfes,  as  the  piersare 
in  breadth,  or  the  wall  in  front  is  in  height  below  the 
fafhes. 
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The  firft  three  tables  fhew  the  length  of  fhadows  in  j 
the  fummer  and  winter  folftice,  and  in  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinoxes.  Buppofe  a  mountain,  column, 
or  other  body,  whole  perpendicular  height  is  one  de¬ 
gree.  The  length  of  the  fhadow  from  any  thing  Ot 
that  altitude  is  here  Ihewn  in  every  degree  of  latitude ;  | 

at  the'  above-mentioned  times,  in  degrees  and  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  where  a  fhorter  meafure  than  a  mile  is 
required,  it  is  ffiewn  in  feconds.  The  fourth  table  f 
is  calculated  for  the  latitude  of  510  30’,  which  is 
pretty  near  that  of  London.  This  fourth  table  fhews 
the  length  of  the  fhadow  made  by  any  perpendicu-  4 

lar  .1 
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r  body  of  five  feet  altitude  on  a  plane,  at  which 
-ne  the  Sun  enters  every  fign  of  the  zodiac,  which, 
a  fouth  Sun,  will  be  found  very  exadt  on  a  true  j 
vel. 

PERFICIES  of  the  ground,  &c.  is  the  out- 
irt  or  furface  of  it. 

RF  ACE  is  the  bare  outfide  oft  a  body  or  fuper- 
cies. 

RIAN  A,  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  37.  tab.  40.  Lin. 
Jen.  Plant.  353. 

'he  Characters  are, 

'he  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  and  corn- 
fed  offlve  fpear-fhaped  fmall  leaves .  The  flower  has 
ue  oval  petals  the  length  of  the  empalement ,  which 
read  open  ;  it  has  ten  fender  ftamina  which  are fhorter 
)an  the  petals ,  terminated  by  Jingle  fimmits ,  and  five 
mndifh  germen  fupporting  a  fender  ftyle  the  length  of 
he  ftamina ,  which  is  inferted  in  the  middle  to  the  fide  of 
he  germen ,  crowned  with  an  obtufe  Jligma.  The  germen 
fterward  become  five  roundijh  feeds  joined  together. 

'his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  ledtion  of 
jnnaius’s  tenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
fhofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  five  germen. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
.iana  ( Maritima .)  Hort.  Cliff.  492.  Suriana.  Suri- 
na  foliis  protulaeae  anguftis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  37. 
'uriana  with  narrow  Purfiain  leaves. 

This  plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plumier,  who 
lifcovered  it  in  the  French  fettlements  in  America,  in 
tonour  of  Jofeph  Surian  of  Marfeilles,  who  was  a  very 
urious  botanift. 

This  grows  naturally  by  the  fea  fide  in  moft  of  the 
(lands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  rifes  with  a  thick 
hrubby  ftalk  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  covered  with  a 
lark  brown  bark,  and  divides  into  branches,  the  up- 
>er  part  of  which  are  clofely  garnilhed  with  leaves  on 
:very  fide  Handing  without  order  ;  they  are  about  an 
nch  long,  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  broad  at  the 
>oint,  growing  narrower  to  their  bale  ;  they  are  round¬ 
'd  at  their  points,  and  fir  clofe  to  the  branches,  hav- 
ng  no  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  dirty  green  colour. 
?rotn  between  the  leaves  come  out  the  foot-ftalks  of 
he  flowers,  which  are  about  an  inch  long  •,  thefe  do 
;ach  fuftain  tv/o,  three,  or  four  yellow  flowers,  which 
aave  forme  four,  and  others  five  petals,  which  are 
-ounded  at  their  points,  and  almott  heart-fhaped  •, 
:he'fe  are  iucceeded  by  roundifn  feeds,  which  are  join¬ 
ed  too-ether,  fitting  in  the  empalement.  Some  flowers 
have  two,  others  three,  four,  or  five  feeds  to  each. 
[The  feeds  of  this  plant*  were  brought  from  the  Ha- 
vanna  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houftoun,  who  found 
the  plants  growing  there  in  great  plenty  on  the  Ihore, 
in  moift  places,  where  the  lalt  water  ufually  flows. 
It  alfo  grows  plentifully  in.  fome  parts  of  the  ifland  of 


Jamaica. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed 'early  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up  they  muft  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds, 
and  frequently  refrefhed  with  water.  In  warm  wea¬ 
ther  the  glaffes  of  the  hot-bed  ftiould  be  railed  every 
day  to  admit  frelh  air  to  the  plants,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  too  weak.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  ftiould  be  taken  up  carefully,  and  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot -filled  with  frelh  light 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
obferving  to  lhade  them  until  they  have  taken  new 
root ;  after  which  time  they  muft  be  duly  watered 
everv  evening  in  hot  weather,  and  they  muft  have 
frelh  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  In  this  hot- bed  the  plants 


may  remain  till  autumn,  when  the  nights  begin  to  be 
cold,  at  which  time  they  ftiould  be  rempved  into  the 
.ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed.  During  the 
winter  feafon  thele  plants  muft  be  kept  very  warm, 
efpecially  while  they  are  young,  otherwife  they  will 
not  live  through  the  winter  in  this  country.  They 
m  jft  alfo  be  frequently  refrelhed  with  water,  but  it 
mu  not  be  given  to  them  in  la^ge  quantities  in  cold 
we  ther,  or  too  much  moift  ore  in  winter  will  loon 
deitroy '  icm.  Thele  plants  make  but  flow  progrefs 


the  firft  year,  afterwards  they  will  grow  pretty  fred- 
ly  if  they  are  not  Hinted.  In  winter  they  muft  com 
ftantlv  be  kept  in  the  ftove  in  this  country,  and  if 
they  are  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  they  will  make 
the  treater  progrefs.  ‘In  fummer  they  muft  have  a 
large  mare  of  air,  by  opening  the  glaffes  of  the  ftoves 
and  if  their  leaves  are  covered  with  filth  (which  the 
plants  in  ftoves  often  contrail,)  they  Ihould  be  care¬ 
fully  walked  with  a  i'ponge,  otherwife  the  plants  will 
not  only  appear  unfightly,  but  it  will  retard  their 
growth. 

SV/ERTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  321.  Gentiana.  C.  B.  P. 
The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  is  permanent ,  and  cut  into  five  fipear- 
Jhaped fiegments  •,  the  flower  is  oj  one  peta.l ,  divided  at 
the  top  into  five  fpear-fhaped  figments ,  and  is  larger  than 
the  empalement  ;  it  has  ten  nedtarii  which  are  finally  et  edl, 
fituated  on  the  internal  part  of  the  petal  at  the  divifion  of 
the  figments ,  and  five  awl-Jhaped  ftamina  fhorter  than  the 
corolla ,  terminated  by  incumbent  fummits  •,  ctnd  an  oblong 
oval  germen  having  no  ftyle  y  but  two  Jimpte  ftigmas.  The 
empalement  afterward  becomes  a  taper  acute-pointed  cap- 
fuk  with  one  cell,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whole  flowers  have  five  ftamina,  and  two  ftyles  or 
ltigmas. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Swep.tia  (Perennis)  corollis  quinquefidis,  foliis  radi- 
’  calibds  ovalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  328.  Perennial  Swer- 

tia  with  a  five-pointed,  corolla ,  and  the  raaical  leaves  oval. 
Gentiana  paluftris  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  188.  Broad-leaved 

Marfk  Gentian.  _  _  . 

2.  Swertia  (Difformis)  corollis  quincjuendis^  terminal! 
fexfida,  peduncuiis  longiflimis,  foliis  linearibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  328.  Swertia  with  a  five  pointed  corolla  which 
terminates  with  fix  points ,  very  long  foot-ftalks  to  the 
flower ,  and  linear  leaves. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
which  grow  naturally  in  Siberia  and  Canada,  but  as 
they  are  annual  plants,  and  have  not  been  introduced 
here,  fo  I  have  not  inferted  them. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  in  Hel¬ 
vetia  and  Bavaria.  1  his  is  a  perennial  plant,  fending 
out  tufts  of  leaves  from  the  root  which  are  four 
inches  long,  and  near  two  broad,  of  a  deep  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  very  fmooth  .  from  between  thele  arife  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  are  eight  or  nine 
inches  long,  naked,  and  luftains  a  pretty  large  bunch 
of  blue  flowers  on  the  top,  whofe  petals  are  connect¬ 
ed  at  the  top.  Thele  appear  in  June,  but  are  rarely 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia.  This 
hath  narrow  linear  leaves  which  come  from  the  root, 
about  three  inches  long,  and  half  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad  •,  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  arife  immediate¬ 
ly  from  the  root ;  they  are  about  fix  or  feven  inches 
high,  and  fupport  one  blue  flower. 

Thele  plants  grow  naturally  in  fwamps,  fo  are  with 
difficulty  prel'erved  in  gardens  •,  and  as  they  do  not 
produce  feeds,  fo  are  only  propagated  by  parting  of 
their  roots ;  the  beft  time  for  which  is  in  September, 
that  they  may  have  time  to  be  eftablithed  before  the 
frolt  comes  on  ;  they  ihould  be  planted  in  thefhade, 
and  have  a  loofe  moift  foil,  and  in  fummer  muft  be 
frequently  watered,  otherwife  they  will  not  live,  but 
the  winters  cold  will  never  injure  them. 
SWIETENI  A.  See  Cedrus. 

SYCAMORE.  See  Acer  majus. 
SYMPHYTUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  138.  tab.  56. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  170.  [Some  derive  it  from  crvy.<p veiv 
to  conglutmate,  becauie  if  the  leaves  01  loot  Oi  this 
plant  are  boiled  with  flelh,  the  flefti  returns  again  in¬ 
to  one  mafs ;  hence  it  is  called  the  Confolida  major 
olficinarum.]  Comfrey  ;  in  r.encn,  Confound. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  a  five-cornered ,  eredt ,  pc,  ma /lent  empale- 
rnent,  cut  into  five  acute  figments  ;  it  has  one  petal  with 
a  fhort  tube ,  about  which  the  limb  has  a  fuelling  belly, 
and  thicker  tubs  ;  the  brim  is  indented  in  five  obtufe  parts 
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which  arc  reflex  cd  ;  the  chaps  are  armed  with  five  awl- 
Jhaped  rays  which  are  connected  in  a  cone  ;  it  has  five 
awl-fhapcd  fiamina  which  are  alternate  with  the  rays 
of  the  chaps ,  terminated  by  erect  acute  fummits ,  and  four 
germen  /upper  ting  a  Jlender  fiyle  the  length  of  the  petal , 
crowned  by  a  fingle  fligina .  The  germen  afterward  turn 
to  four  gibbous  acute-pointed  feeds  which  ripen  in  the  em- 
palement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnseus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thole  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Symphytum  ( Officinale )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  de- 
currentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  47.  Comfrey  with  oval,fpear- 
fioaped ,  running  leaves.  Symphytum  Confolida  major, 
flore  purpureo  quie  mas.  C.  B.  P.  259.  Comfrey ,  or 
greater  Confound ,  with  a  purple  flower. 

2.  Symphytum  ( Tuberofum )  iolus  fnmmis  oppofitis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  136.  Comfrey  with  the  upper  leaves 
placed  oppofite.  Symphytum  majus  tuberofa  radice. 
C.  B.  P.  259.  Greater  Comfrey  with  a  tuberous  root. 

3.  Symphytum  ( Orientale )  foliis  ovatis  fubpetiolatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  136.  Comfrey ■  with  oval  leaves  and 
floor t  foot-ftalks.  Symphytum  Orien'tales,  folio  fub- 
rotundo  afpero,  flore  cseruleo.  Tourn.  Cor.  7.  Eaftern 
Comfrey  with  a  roundifh  leaf  and  a  blue  flower. 

There  are  a  few  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  but  thofe 
which  are  here  enumerated,  are  all  the  forts  at  prefent 
to  be  found  in  the  Englifn  gardens. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  England,  but  the 
moft  common  here  is  that  with  a  whitifh  yellow  flow¬ 
er,  which  is  found  growing  by  the  fide  of  ditches  and 
other  moift  places  in  great  plenty,  but  that  with  pur¬ 
ple  flowers  is  the  moft  common  in  Holland  and  Ger¬ 
many  •,  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  accidental  vari¬ 
eties,  which  differ  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers  •,  how¬ 
ever,  this  difference  is  permanent  in  the  plants  raifed 
from  feeds,  as  I  have  many  times  found  •,  nor  are  the 
two  kinds  ever  found  mixed  where  they  grow  wild, 
for  in  thofe  places  where  the  blue  is  found,  the  white 
is  never  feen,  and  vice  verfa  •,  but  as  there  are  no 
fpecific  differences  between  them,  I  fhall  not  feparate 
them. 

The  common  Comfrey  has  thick  roots  compofed  of 
many  flefhy  fibres  or  fangs,  which  run  deep  in  the 
ground  •,  they  are  black  on  the  outfide,  but  white 
within,  full  of  a  flimy  tenacious  juice.  The  lower 
leaves  are  large,  long,  fharp-pointed,  hairy  and  rough. 
The  ftalks  rife  two  feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  about  five  inches  long, 
and  two  broad  near  their  bafe,  ending  in  acute  points ; 
they  are  hairy,  rough,  and  from  their  bafe  runs  a  leafy 
border  along  the  ftalk.  From  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalk  are  fent  outfome  fide  branches,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  garnifhed  with  two  fmaller  leaves,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  loofe  bunches  of  flowers  which  are  reflex¬ 
ed  ;  each  flower  has  one  tubulous  petal,  whofe  upper 
part  is  bellied  and  thicker  than  the  lower,  and  the 
chaps  are  clofed  by  the  ftamina  and  rays  which  crofs  it, 
and  fhuts  up  the  tube.  Thefe  in  the  common  Eng- 
lifh  fort  are  of  a  yellowilE  white,  and  the  foreign  one 
is  of  a  purple  colour.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  the  roots 
of  this  are  compofed  of  many  thick  flefhy  knobs  or 
tubers,  which  are  joined  by  flefhy  fibres ;  the  ftalks 
incline  on  one  fide  ;  they  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  hioh  ; 
the  leaves  on  the  lower  part  are  fix  inches  long,  and 
two  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in  acute 
points,  and  are  not  ,fo  rough  and  hairy  as  thofe  of 
the  other  fpecies  •,  they  are  placed  alternate,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  two  upper  leaves  on  every 
branch  ftand  oppofite,  and  juft  above  them  are  loofe 
fpikes  or  bunches  of  pale  yellow  flowers,  whofe  petals 
are  llretched  out  farther  beyond  the  cmpalement  than 
thofe  of  the  other.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  other. 

I  he  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  rivers 
near  Conftantinople  •,  this  hath  a  perennial  root  like 
the  firft  ;  the  ftalks  growr  two  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are 
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founder,  and  are  armed  with  rough  prickly  hair  ( 
The  flowers  are  blue,  and  grow  in  bunches  like  thoi 
of  the  firft  fort  •,  they  appear  in  March,  but  are  fe 
dom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  cultivated,  either  by  flowing  thei  \  > 
feeds  in  the  fpring,  or  by  parting  of  their  roots’:  th 
latter  way  being  the  more  expeditious,  is  chiefly  prac 
tiled  where  they  are  planted  for  ufe.  The  beft  feaf0, 
for  parting  the  roots  is  in  autumn,  at  which  time  al 
moft  every  piece  of  a  root  will  grow.  They  fhould  b 
planted  about  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder,  that  the' 
may  have  room  to  fpread,  and  will  require  no  farthc 
care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  for  they  an 
extremely  hardy,  and  will  grow  upon  almoft  any  foil 
or  in  any  fituation. 

SYR  INGA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  22.  Lilac.  Tourn 
Inft.  R.  H.  601.  tab.  372.  Lilac. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  /mail ,  tubulous ,  permanent  empalemem 
of  one  leaf,  which  is  indented  in  four  parts  at  the  brim  • 
it  has  one  petal ,  with  a  long  cylindrical  tube  cut  into  four 
obtufe  fegments  at  the  brim  which  fpread  open,  and  two 
very  floor  t  ftamina  terminated  by  f mall  fummits,  ft  anding 
within  the  tube  ;  it  has  an  oblong  germen  fupportinga  floor t 
fender  fly  le,  crowned  by  a  thick  bifid  ftigma.  The  germen 
afterward  turns  to  an  oblong,  compreffed ,  acute-pointed 
capfule  with  two  cells,  opening  with  two  valves  contrary 
to  the  partition ,  including  in  each  cell  one  oblong  acute- 
pointed  feed  Poith  a  membranaceous  border. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  flection  of 
Linnaeus’s  fecond  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  two  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Syringa  {Vulgaris)  foliis  ovato-cordatis.  Hort.  Cliff. ! 
6.  Syringa  with  oval  heart-fhaped  leaves.  Syringa  cie- 
rulea.  C.  B.  P.  391.  Blue  Syringa,  and  the  Lilac.  Matth. 
1237.  The  blue  Lilac. 

2.  Syringa  (. Perfica )  foliis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  . 
9.  Syringa  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Lilac  folio  liguf- 
tri.  Tourn.  Inft.  602.  Lilac  with  a  Privet  leaf ,  common¬ 
ly  called  Perfian  Jafmine. 

3.  Syringa  ( Laciniata )  foliis  lanceolatis  integris  diflec-  ; 
tifque  laciniata.  Hort.  Cliff.  6.  Syringa  with  entire  i 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  others  which  are  cut  and  jag¬ 
ged.  Lilac  laciniato  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  602.  Lilac  ! 
with  a  cut  leaf,  commonly  called  cut -leaved  Perftan  Jafi 
mine. 

Fhe  firft  fort  is  very  common  in  the  Englilh  gardens,  :: 
where  it  has  been  long  cultivated  as  a  flowering  fhrub. 

It  is  iuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  Per- 
fia,  but  is  fo  hardy  as  to  refill  the  greateft  cold  of  this 
country.  There  are  three  varieties  of  this  fhrub,  which 
are  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Englilh  gardens,  and 
do  not  only  differ  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  but 
alfo  in  that  of  their  fhoots  and  leaves  ;  one  of  thefe 
has  white  flowers,  one  blue,  and  the  third  has  pur-  ! 
pie  flowers  •,  the  latter  is  commonly  known  by  the 
title  of  Scotch  Lilac,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other. 

P  his  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  three,  and  is  pro¬ 
bably  called  the  Scotch  Lilac,  becauie  it  was  firft  ' 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Edinburgh  Garden. 
Whether  this  was  raifed  from  feeds,  or  which  other 
way  it  was  obtained  I  could  never  learn  ;  but  I  take  it 
to  be  a  diftindt  fpecies  from  the  others,  though  there 
is  not  marks  enough  upon  them  to  diftinguifh  their 
fpecific  differences ;  becaufe  I  have  raifed  many  of  •  '* 
the  plants  from  feeds,  which  have  always  retained  ' 
their  difference,  as  have  alfo  the  white,  when  they  jj 
were  propagated  by  feeds;  fo  that  they  may  be  rather  J 
efteemed  as  diftindt  forts,  although  by  the  rules'  now 
admitted  for  determining  fpecific  differences,  they 
may  not  have  fufficient  marks  whereby  to  diftinguifh 
them-,  and  as  they  have  been  by  many  of  the  modem  ■{ 
botanifts  joined  together,  I  fhall  not  feparate  them 
again,  but  fhall  mention  the  particulars  in  which  they  f 
differ. 

This  fhrub  grows  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  1 
feet  in  good  ground,  and  divides  into  many  branches ;  i1 
thofe  of  the  white  fort  grow  more  eredt  than  the  other, 
and  the  purple  or  Scotch  Lilac  has  its  branches  yet 
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rnore  diffufed.  The  branches  of  the  white  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  ifnooth  bark  of  a  gray  colour,  thole  of  the 
other  two  are  darker.  The  leaves  of  the  white  are 
of  a  bright  green  ;  their  fhape  and  fize  are  fo  near  as 
not  to  "be  diftinguifhed  thereby.  They  are  heart- 
fhaped,  almoft  five  inches  long,  and  three  and  a  half 
broad  near  their  bale  •,  their  toot-ftalks  are  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  are  placed  oppofite.  The  buds 
of  the  future  (hoots,  which  are  very  turgid  before  the 
leaves  fall,  are  of  a  very  bright  green  in  the  white 
fort,  but  thole  of  the  other  two  are  of  a  dark  green. 
The  flowers  are  always  produced  at  the  ends  of  the 
Ihoots. of  the  former  year,  and  below  the  flowers 
come  out  (hoots  to  fucceec}  them  ;  for  that  part  up¬ 
on  which  the  flowers  (land,  decays  down  to  the 
(hoots  below  every  winter.  There  are  generally  two 
bunches  or  panicles  of  flowers  joined  at  the  end  of 
each  (hoot ;  thofe  of  the  blue  are  the  (mailed:,  and 
the  flowers  are  fmaller,  their  brims  expanded,  and 
are  placed  thinner  than  either  of  the  other.  The 
bunches  on  the  white  are  larger ;  the  flowers  are  clofer 
placed,  and  larger  than  the  blue  ;  but  thofe  of  the 
Scotch  are  larger,  and  the  flowers  are  fairer  than  thofe 
of  either  of  the  other,  fo  make  a  much  finer  appear¬ 
ance.  The  panicles  of  flowers  grow  erect,  and  be¬ 
ing  intermixed  with  the  fine  green  leaves,  have  a  fine 
effedt :  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  fragrancy  of  their 
flowers,  it  may  be  ranged  among  the  moft  beautiful 
(hrubs  which  now  decorate  the  Englilh  gardens.  They 
flower  in  May,  and  when  the  feafon  is  cool,  thefe 
fhrubs  will  continue  three  weeks  in  beauty,  but  in  hot 
feafons  the  flowers  foon  fade.  Their  feeds  are  ripe 
in  September,  which  if  fown  foon  after,  the  plants 
will  come  up  the  following  fpring  •,  but  as  their  roots 
fend  out  great  plenty  of  fuckers  annually,  fo  few  per- 
fons  ever  take  the  trouble  to  propagate  thefe  plants 
by  feeds.  I  have  raided  feveral  plants  of  the  three 
forts  from  feeds,  and  conftantly  found  them  prove  the 
fame  as  the  (hrubs  from  which  the  feeds  were  taken. 
Thefe  plants  do  generally  flower  the  third  year  from 
feed,  and  I  have  always  found  thefe  plants  not  fo  apt 
to  lend  out  fuckers,  as  thofe  which  were  produced  by 
fuckers,  fo  are  much  more  valuable  g  for  the  others 
put  out  fuch  plenty  of  fuckers,  as  that  if  they  are  not 
annually  taken  from  the  plants  they  will  ftarve  them, 
fo  that  in  this  way  the  plants  may  be  propagated  in 
great  plenty. 

Thefe  plants  thrive  bed  upon  a  light  rich  foil,  fuch 
as  the  gardens  near  London  are  for  the  moft  part  com- 
pofed  of  *,  and  there. they  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize, 
where  they  are  permitted  to  ftand  unremoved,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  England,  for  in  ftrong  loam,  or  upon 
chalky  land,  they  make  no  progrefs.  If  the  fuckers 
are  fmall  when  they  are  taken  from  the  old  plants, 
they  fhould  be  planted  irt  a  nurlery,  in  rows  three  feet 
afunder,  and  one  foot  cjiftance  in  the  rows,  where  they 
mav  ftand  a  year  or  two  to  get  ftrength,  and  then 
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ABERNiEMONTANA.  Plum.  Gen. 
Nov.  18.  tab.  30.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  265. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  fmall  empalement  cut  into  five 
acute  parts  •,  it  hath  one  funnel-fhaped  petal,  with  a  long 
cylindrical  tube ,  which  is  bellied  at  both  ends,  and  the 
brim  is  cut  into  Jive  oblique  fegments ;  it  has  Jive  fmall 
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they  (hould  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain.  The  belt  time  to  tranfplant  thefe  fhrubs 
is  in  autumn. 

There  is  a  variety  or  two  of  thefe  (hrubs  with  blotch¬ 
ed  leaves,  which  Come  perfons  are  fond  of ;  but  as 
thefe  variegations  are  the  effeft  of  weaknefs,  fo  when¬ 
ever  the  fhrubs  become  healthy  their  verdure  returns 
again. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Perfia,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Engliih  gardens,  where  it 
is  beft  known  among  the  gardeners  by  the  title  of 
Perfian  Jafmine.  This  is  a  (hrub  of  much  lower 
growth  than  the  former,  feldom  rifing  rnore  than  five 
or  fix  feet  high.  The  ftalks  of  this  fhrub  are  woody, 
covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  bark;  the  branches  are 
(lender,  pliable,  and  extend  wide  on  every  fide  *,  thefe 
frequently  bend  downward  where  they  are  not  lup- 
ported  •,  they  are  garnilhed  with  narrow  lpear-lhaped 
leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  broad* 
of  a  deep  green  colour,  ending  in  acute  points.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  panicles  at  the  end  of  the 
former  year’s  (hoots,  in  like  manner  as  the  former ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and  have  a  very 
agreeable  odour.  Thefe  appear  the  latter  end  of  May, 
foon  after  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  continue 
longer  in  beauty,  but  thefe  do  not  perfedt  their  feeds 
in  England. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  almoft  white  flowers, 
which  has  of  late  years  been  obtained,  but  whether  it 
came  from  feeds,  or  was  accidentally  produced  from 
fuckers  from  the  purple  kind,  I  cannot  fay. 

The  third  fort  differs  from  the  fecond  in  having  two 
forts  of  leaves,  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches 
are  for  the  moft  part  entire  •,  thefe  are  broader  and 
(horter  than  thofe  of  the  fecond,  and  do  not  end  in  fuch 
(harp  points.  '  The  leaves  on  the  younger  branches 
are  cut  into  three  or  five  fegments  like  winged  leaves, 
almoft  to  the  midrib.  The  branches  of  this  fort  are 
flenderer  and  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  fecond ;  their 
bark  is  of  a  darker  brown,  and  the  flowers  of  a  brighter 
purple  colour. 

This  was  brought  into  Europe  before  the  other,  and 
came  by  the  Perfian  title  Agem.  Both  thefe  forts  are 
ufually  propagated  by  fuckers,  which  their  roots 
fend  out  in  great  plenty ;  thefe  (hould  be  carefully 
taken  off  from  the  old  plant  in  the  autumn,  and 
planted  in  a  nurfery  in  the  fame,  manner  as  is  before 
directed  for  the  firft,  where  they  may  grow  two  years 
to  get  ftrength,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted  to  the 
places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The  plants 
which  are  fo  propagated,  are  always  very  prolific  in 
fuckers,  for  which  reafon  it  will  be  a  better  way  to 
raife  them  by  laying  down  their  young  branches, 
which  in  one  year  will  be  fufficiently  rooted  to  tranf¬ 
plant,  and  may  then  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
fuckers. 
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flamina  in  the  middle  of  the  tube ,  terminated  by  fumrnits 
which  join  together ,  and  one  germen  fupporting  an  awl- 
floapedflyle ,  crowned  by  decayed  fligmas.  The  gernten  af¬ 
terward  turn  to  two  bellied  capfules  which  are  horizon¬ 
tally  reflexed,  opening  with  one  valve,  having  one  cell,  fill¬ 
ed  with  oblong  oval  feeds  lying  imbricatim ,  andfurrounded 
with  pulp. 
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This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnteus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tabern/emontana  ( C; trifolia )  foliis  glomerato-um- 
bellatis  oppofitis  ovatis  lateralibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
308.  Taber memantana  with  oval  leaves  which  are  placed 
oppoflte,  and  flowers  growing  in  glomerated  umbels  on  the 
fide  of  the  branches.  Tabernsmontana  la&efcens,  ci- 
tri  foliis  undulatis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  18.  Milky  Ta- 
bernamontana ,  with  waved  Citron  leaves. 

2.  Tabern^jmontana  {Alba)  foliis  oblongo-ovatis 
acuminatis  oppofitis,  floribus  corymbofis  terminali- 
bus.  Tabern<emontana  with  oblong ,  oval,  acute-pointed 
leaves ,  which  are  placed  oppoflte ,  and  flowers  growing  in 
a  corymbus  terminating  the  branches.  Tabernmmontana 
la&efcens,  lauri  folio,  fiore  albo,  filiquis  rotundiori- 
bus.  Houft.  MSS.  Milky  T ether  natnont  ana  with  a  Bay 
leaf,  a  white  flower,  and  rounder  pods. 

3.  TaberKzemontana  {Laurifolia)  foliis  oppofitis  ova- 
libus  obtufiufculis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  308.  Taberna- 
montana  with  oval  obtufe  leaves  placed  oppoflte.  Neri- 
vim  arboreum,  folio  latiore  obtufo,  fiore  luteo  mino- 
re.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  154.  Tree  Oleander  with  obtufe 
leaves ,  and  fmall  yellow  flowers. 

4.  Tabern^emontana-  (. Amfonia )  foliis  alternis,  cauli- 
bus  fubherbaceis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  308.  Tabernamon- 
tana  with  herbaceous  ftalks,  and  alternate  leaves.  Ano- 
nymus  fuffrutex.  Gron.  Virg.  26. 

Father  Plumier,  who  conftituted  this  genus,  gave  it 
this  title  in  honour  of  Dr.  James  Theodore,  who  was 
called  Tabernasmontanus,  from  a  little  village  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  he  was  born.  He  was  one  of  the  moft 
knowing  botanifts  of  his  age,  and  publifhed  at  Franc- 
fort  a  folio,  in  a  long  form,  in  the  year  1590,  in 
which  are  the  figures  of  two  tlioufand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  plants. 

The  firfi  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  fome 
of  the  other  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies.  This  rifes 
with  an  upright  woody  ftalk  to  the  height  of  fifteen 
or  fixteen  feet,  covered  with  a  lrnooth  gray  bark, 
which  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  and  fends  out  fe- 
veral  branches  from  the  fide,  which  grow  erect,  and 
have  many  joints  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  thick 
leaves  which  have  a  milky  juice  ;  drey  are  from  five 
to  fix  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  middle,  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  point  at  each  end  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  have  many  tranfverfe  veins  from  the  midrib  to 
the  border,  ftanding  oppoflte  on  foot-ftalks  an  inch 
long.  The  flowers  come  out  in  roundifti  bunches 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  %  they  are  fmall,  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  have  an  agreeable  odour. 
The  tube  of  the  flower  is  half  an  inch  long;  the  brim 
is  cut  into  five  acute  points,  which  fpread  open  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Jafmine.  Thefe  flowers  in  their 
native  foil,  are  fucceeded  by  two  fwelling  capfules 
joined  at  their  bafe,  but  fpread  from  each  other  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  are  filled  with  oblong  feeds,  lying  over 
each  other  like  the  feales  of  fiih,  included'  in  a  foft 
pulp. 

The  fecond  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Houftoun  in  the  year  1730,  growing  naturally 
at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high,  covered  with  a  wrinkled  gray 
bark,  fending  out  many  branches  toward  the  top,, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves  of  a  lu¬ 
cid  green,  and  of  a  thick  confiftence  ;  they  are  five 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  rounded  at 
both  ends,  but  terminate  with  an  acute  point.  Thefe 
are  placed  oppoflte,  and  have  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  pretty  large  roundifti  bunches  at 
the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  firft  fort,  and  are  white,  having  an  agreeable 
feent,  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhorter  and  rounder 
pods,  which  fpread  from  each  other  horizontally  like 
the  former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  the 
otner  warm  iflands  in  America.  This  rifes  with  a 
ihrubby  ftalk  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  fending 
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out  a  few  branches  toward  the  top  which  grow  ereft. 
and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  obtufe  leaves  four  inches 
long  and  two  broad,  placed  oppoflte,  and  are  of  a  lu¬ 
cid  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  fort 
of  umbel  from  the  fide  of  the  branches ;  they  are 
fmall,  yellow,  and  have  an  agreeable  odour,  but  are 
not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

Thefe  three  forts  are  very  impatient  of  cold,  fo  will 
not  live  in  this  country,  unlcfs  they  are  placed  in  .a 
warm  ftove  ;  they  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  the  plants 
grow  naturally  •,  thefe  fhould  be  Town  earlv  in  the 
fpring  on  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  come 
up,  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  carefully 
tranfplanted  into  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth 
and  then  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  fhade  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day  until 
they  have  taken  new  root  •,  after  which  time,  they  muff 
have  free  ail*  admitted  to  them  every  day  when  the 
weather  is  warm  ;  but. if  the  nights  fhould  prove  cold 
the  glafles  of  the  hot-bed  fhould  be  covered  with  mats 
every  evening,  loon  after  the  fun  goes  off  from  the 
bed.  Thefe  plants  muft  be  often  refrefhed  with  water, 
but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  large  quantities., 
efpecially  while  they  are  young,  for  as  they  are  full; 
of  a  milky  juice,  they  are  very  fubjebl  to  rot  with 
much  moifture. 

The  plants  may  remain  during  the  fumrner  feafon 
in  the  hot-bed,  provided  the  tan  is  ftirred  up  to  re¬ 
new  the  heat  when  it  wants,  and  a  little  new  tan 
added ;  but  at  Michaelmas,  when  the  nights  begin 
to  be  cold,  the  plants  fhould  be  removed,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  the  bark- bed  in  the  ftove  ;  where,  during  the 
winter  feafon,  they  muft  be  kept  in  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth,  and  in  cold  weather  they  fhould 
have  but  little  water  given  them,  left  it  fhould  rot 
them.  The  plants  fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the 
ftove,  where,  in  warm  weather,  they  may  have  free 
air  admitted  to  them  by  opening  the  glafles,  but  in 
cold  weather  they  muft  be  kept  warm.  With  this 
management  the  plants  will  thrive  and  produce  their 
flowers,  and  as  their  leaves  are  always  green,  they 
will  make  a  pleafant  diverfity  amongft  the  tender  ex¬ 
otic  plants  in  the  ftove. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  dur¬ 
ing  the  fumrner  feafon,  which  fhould  be  cut  off  from? 
the  eld  plants,  and  laid  to  dry  in  the  ftove  five  or  fix. 
days  before  they  are  planted,  that  the  wounded  parts 
may  heal,  otherwife  they  will.  rot.  Thefe  cuttings 
fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  frefli  light  earth, 
and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and 
clofely  covered  with  a  lland-glafs,  obferving  to  fhade- 
them  from  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  hot 
weather,  as  alfb  to  fefrefh  them  now  and  then  with 
a  little  water.  When  the  cuttings  have  taken  root, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots,  and  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  which  are  railed  from 
feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  which,  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Virginia.  This  fends  up  in  the  fpring  two 
or  three  herbaceous  ftalks  near  a  foot  high,  garnifhed 
with  oblong  leaves  which  are  placed  alternately ;  the- 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  bunches-,  terminating  the- 
ftalks ;  they  are  white  and  have  no  feent,  nor  are  they 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in.  England. 

This  plant  had  the  title  of  Amfonia  given  to  it  by  Mr* 
Clayton,  who  firft  difeovered  it  in  Virginia. 

As  it  does  not  produce  feeds  in  England,  fo  the- 
plants  are  at  prefent  very  rase  in  the  gardens,  for  the 
roots  do  not  fend  out  many  offsets.  This  plant  will 
thrive  in  the  open,  air  here,  provided  it  is  planted  in 
a  warm  fituation  ;  it  loves  a  light  foil,  rather  moift. 
than *otherwife  ;  but  if  it  is  planted  in  dry  ground,  it 
fhould  be  frequently  watered  in  dry  weather,.  '  \ 
T  ACAMAHACA.  See  Populus. 

TAGETES.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  FI.  478.  tab.  278. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  865.  African  or  French. Marigold  j. 
in  French,  Oeillet  d’lnde .. 
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The  Characters  are, 
rfle  common  empalement  of  the  flower  is  fugle ,  of  one 
leaf  oblongs  erelt,  and  five-cornered ;  the  flower  is  com¬ 
pound  and  radiated  •,  the  rays  or  border  is  compofed  of  fe¬ 
male  half  florets  which  are  tongue-floaped.  The  difk  or 
middle  is  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  florets  which  are  tu- 
bulous,  and  cut  into  five  obtufe  figments-,  thefi  h five  five 
Jhort  hair-like  fiamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits , 
and  an  oblong  germen  fupporting  a  Jhort  fender  ftyle , 
crowned  by  a  thin ,  bifid ,  reflexed  ftigma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a flngle ,  linear ,  comprefled  feed ,  almoft 
the  length  of  the  empalement,  crowned  by  five  acute-pointed 
unequal  fiales.  The  female  half  florets  have  an  oblong 
germen ,  with  a  ftyle  and  ftigma  like  the  hermaphrodite , 
and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  of  the  fame  form ,  but  have  no 
fiamina. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clais,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
and  female  florets  which  are  fruitful,  and  have  their 
fummits  connected. 

The  Species  are, 

Tagetes  {Ere  hi  a)  caule  fimplici  erefto,  peduncu- 
lis  nudis  unifloris.  Hort.  Cliff.  418.  Tagetes  with  a 
flngle  erect  fltalk ,  and  naked  foot-ftalks  bearing  flngle 
flowers.  Tagetes  maxi  mu  s  rectus,  (lore  fimplici  ex 
luteo  pallido.  I.  B.  3.  p.  100.  Greateft  upright  African 
Marigold ,  with  a  pale ,  flngle ,  yellow  flower. 

Tagetes  ( P alula )  caule  fubdivifo  patulo.  Hort. 
Cliff.  418.  Tagetes  with  a  fpreading  fub divided  ftalk. 
Tagetes  Indicus  minor,  multiplicato  flore.  Tourn. 
Inft.  488.  Smaller  Indian  Tagetes  with  double  flowers , 
commonly  called  French  Marigold. 

Tagetes  ( Minuta )  caule  fimplici  redo,  pedunculis 
fquamofis  multifloris.  Hort.  Cliff.  419.  Tagetes  with 
a  flngle  ere  It  ftalk ,  and  fraly  foot-ftalks  bearing,  many 
flowers.  Tagetes  multiflora  minuto  flore  albicante. 
Hort.  Elth.  374.  Many- flowering  Tagetes  with  a  fmall 
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Tagetes  ( Kotundifolia )  caule  fimplici  e-redo,  foliis 
cordatis  fimplicibus,  pedunculis  nudis  unifloris.  Ta¬ 
getes  voith  a  flngle  ftalk ,  flmple  heart-Jhaped  leaves ,  and 
.naked  foot-ftalks  having  one  flower.  Tagetes  America¬ 
na,  folio  fingula'ri  fubrotundo.  Houft.  MSS.  American 
Tagetes  with  a  flngle  roundifk  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Mexico,  but  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  where  it  is 
Commonly  titled  African,  or  African  Marigold ;  of 
this  there  are  the  following  varieties  : 
x.  Pale  yellow,  or  brimftone  colour,  with  Angle, 
double,  and  fiftulous*  flowers. 

2.  Deep  yellow,  with  Angle,  double,  and  fiftulous 
flowers. 

.3.  Orange-coloured,  with  Angle,  double,  and  fiftu¬ 
lous  flowers; 

4.  Middling  African,  with  Orange-coloured  flowers 

5.  Sweet-fcented  African. 

Thefe  arc  all  very  fubjed  to  vary,  fo  that  unlefs  the 
feeds  are  very  carefully  laved  from  the  fineft  flowers, 
they  are  very  apt  to  degenerate  >  nor  (hould  their  feeds 
be  too  long  fown  in  the  fame  garden  without  changing 
it,  for  the  fame  reafon  •,  therefore,  thofe  who  are  de- 
Arous  to  have  thefe  flowers  in  perfedion,  (hould  ex¬ 
change  their  feeds  with  fome  perfon  of  integrity  at  a 
diftance,  where  the  foil  is  of  a  different  nature,  at 
lead  every  other  year.  If  this  is  done,  the  varieties 
may  be  continued  in  perfedion. 

This  plant  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  description 
It  flowers  from  the  beginning  of  July  till  the  froft 
puts  a  ftop  to  it.  The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in 
Mexico,  but  has  been  long  in  the  Englifh  gardens, 
where  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  firft  by  the  title  of 
French  Marigold. 

Of  this  there  are  feveral  varieties,  fome  of  which 
have  much  larger  flowers  than  others,  and  their  co¬ 
lour  varies  greatly  *,  there  are  fome  which  are  beau¬ 
tifully  variegated,  and  others  quite  plain  •,  but  as  thefe 
are  accidents  arifing  from  culture,  fo  they  do  not 
merit  farther  diftindion,  for  I  have  always  found  that 


feeds  faved  from  the  moft  beautiful  flowers  will  dege¬ 


nerate,  efpecially  if  they  are  fown  in  the  fame  garden 
for  two  or  three  years  together,  without  changing  the 
feed. 

Thefe  plants  are  annual,  fo  muft  be  propagated  from 
feeds  every  fpring,  which  may  be  fown  upon  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  (hould  have  plenty  of  frefli 
air,  for  if  they  are  drawn  too  much,  they  will  not  af¬ 
terward  become  handfome,  notwithftanding  they  have 
all  poffible  care  taken  of  them.  When  they  are  about 
three  inches  high,  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  on  a 
very  moderate  hot-bed,  which  may  be  arched  over 
with  hoops,  and  covered  with  mats,  for  thefe  plants 
are  hardy  enough  to  be  brought  up  without  glaffes  ; 
in  this  bed  they  (hould  be  planted  about  fix  inches 
afunder  each  way,  obferving  to  water  and  (hade  them 
until  they  have  taken  root  -,.but  as  the  plants  acquire 
ftrength,  they  (hould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  aft 
by  degrees,  and  about  the  beginning  of  May  they 
(hould  be  taken  up,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  the  root 
of  each  plant,  and  planted  into  the  borders  of  the  par¬ 
terre-garden,  or  into  pots,  for  furnifhing  the  courts, 
&c.  (hading  them  carefully  from  the.  fun  till  they 
have  taken  new  root,  and  alfo  fupplying  them  duly 
with  water.  When  their  flowers  appear,  if  any  (hould 
prove  flngle,  the  plants  (hould  be  deftroyed,  and  then 
thofe  in  pots  may  be  removed  to  the  court  where  the 
.  feveral  varieties,  being  intermixed  with  other  annual 
plants,  afford  an  agreeable  variety. 

Thefe  plants  have  a  ftrong  difagreeable  feent,  efpe¬ 
cially  when  handled,  for  which  reafon  they  are  not 
fo  greatly  efteemed  for  planting  hear  habitations  ;  but 
the  flowers  of  the  fweet-feented  fort,  being  more 
agreeable,  are  generally  preferred,  efpecially  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  fmall  gardens. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Chili  in  the  Spanilh. 
Weft-Indies.  This  is  a  plant  of  taller  growth  than 
either  of  the  former.  The  ftalk  is  (ingle,  ere<Sl,  and 
branches  a  little  toward  the  top  it  rifes  about  ten 
feet  high  the  branches  grow  eredt.  The  leaves  are 
narrower  than  either  of  the  other.  The  foot-ftalks 
of  the  flowers  are  fcaly  and  (land  eredt,  clofe  to  the 
ftalk  •,  thefe  fuftain  three  or  four  fmall  white  flowers, 
which  appear  very  late  in  autumn,  fo  that  unlefs  it  is 
kept  in  a  glafs-caie  the  feeds  will  not  ripen  here.  This 
plant  has  very  little  beauty,  fo  is  only  preferved  for 
the  fake  of  variety. 

The  fourth  fort  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  about  tw© 
feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  branches  toward  the  top, 
garni(hed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  (landing  upon  long 
(lender  foot-ftalks ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
ftalk  are  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  one  and  a 
half  broad  toward  their  bafe,  ending  in  very  acute 
points,  being  in  (hape  like  thofe  of  the  black  Poplar, 
rough  to  the  touch,  and  are  (lightly  crenated  on  their 
edges  •,  the  branches  and  (talks  are  each  terminated  by 
one  large  yellow  flower  (landing  upon  a  long  naked 
foot-ftalk.  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  (hort ; 
the  leaves  of  which  it  is  compofed  are  oblong  and 
oval,  drawing  to  a  point.  The  female  florets,  which 
compofe  the  rays  or  border,  are  much  longer  than 
the  empalement.  The  hermaphrodite  florets  in  the 
di(k  or  middle  are  equal  -,  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  and  make  a  good  appearance,  for  the  flowers 
are  double.  This  plant  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Crus  in  New 
Spain,  from  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  England. 
The  two  laft  forts  are  not  fo  hardy  as  the  former,  fo 
the  feeds  of  thefe  (hould  be  fown  earlier  in  the  fpring 
upon  a  good  het-bed,  arid  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  fre(h  hot¬ 
bed,  at  about  three  inches  diftance  each  way,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  new  root,  then  they  (hould  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  Amaranthus,  and  other  tender  annual 
plants,  being  careful  not  to  draw  them  up  weak  *, 
when  they  have  fpread  fo  as  to  meet  each  other,  they 
(hould  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots, 
and  planted  in  pots  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  under  a  deep  frame,  where  the  plants 
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rnav  have  room  to  grow,  being  careful  to  (hade  them 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which 
they  muff  have  air  and  water  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon  •,  arid  when  the  plants  are  grown 
too  tall  to  remain  longer  in  the  frame,  they  Ihould  be 
removed  to  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  (land 
to  flower  and  ripen  their  feeds. 

TAMAR  IN  DUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  660.  tab. 
445.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  46.  The  Tamarind-tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  oval 
plain  leaves  which  are  equal  \  the  flower  has  five  petals 
which  are  almoft  like  thofe  of  the  butterfly  kind ,  one  of 
them  ftanding  ere  hi,  two  are  placed  like  wings  on  each  fide, 
and  two  reflehl  downward ;  it  has  three  awl-Jhaped  fta- 
mina  fituated  in  the  finufes.  of  the  empalement ,  and  are 
arched  toward  the  upper  petal,  terminated  by  Jingle  fum- 
mits,  and  an  oblong  oval  germ  en  fupporting  an  awl-Jhaped 
afcending  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  fingle  ftigma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  long ,  fwelling,  comprejjed  pod,  having 
a  double  cover ,  and  one  cell  containing  three ,  four ,  or  five 
angular  comprejjed  feeds,  furrounded  with  pulp. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  third  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  three  (lamina  and  one  (lyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Tamarindus  ( Indica .)  Hort.  Cliff.  18.  The  Tamarind- 
tree.  Siliqua  Arabica,  quae  Tamarindus.  C.  B.  P. 
403.  The  Arabian  Pod  or  Tamarind. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  and  alfo  in 
Egypt ;  but  it  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  eminent  bo- 
tanifts,  that  the  Tamarind  which  grew  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  was  different  from  that  of  the  Weft,  becaufe 

•  the  pods  of  the  firft  are  almoft  double  the  length  of 
thofe  of  the  latter.  The  pods  which  have  been  brought 
me  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  have  generally  been  fo  long 
as  to  contain  five,  fix,  and  fometimes  feven  feeds, 
whereas  thofe  of  the  Weft-Indies  have  very  rarely 
more  than  three  or  four ;  but  the  plants  which  I  have 
raifed  from  the  feeds  of  both  forts,  are  fo  like  as  not 
to  be  diftinguifhed ;  therefore  I  fuppofe  it  may  be 
owing  to  the  foil,  or  culture,  that  one  is  fo  much 
larger  than  the  other. 

This  grows  to  a  very  large  fize  in  thofe  countries 
where  it  is  a  native,  but  in  England  it  will  not  thrive 
out  of  a  (love,  efpecially  in  winter.  The  Item  is  very 
large,  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  divides  into 
many  branches  at  the  top,  which  fpread  wide  every 
way,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  pair  of  lobes,  with¬ 
out  a  fingle  one  at  the  end.  The  lobes  are  about 
half  an  inch  long,  and  a  fixth  part  of  an  inch  broad, 
of  a  bright  green,  a  little  hairy,  and  fit  clofe'  to  the 
midrib.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  five,  fix,  or  more  together  upon  the  fame 
foot-ftalk,  in  loofe  bunches  •,  thefe  are  compofed  of 
five  reddifh  petals,  one  of  which  is  reflexed  upward 
like  the  ftandard  in  fome  of  the  butterfly  flowers,  two 
others  ftand  on  each  fide  like  the  wings,  and  the  other 
two  are  turned  downwards ;  thefe,  in  the  countries 
where  the  plants  grow  naturally,  are  fucceeded  by 
thick  comprefled  pods,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  inches 
long,  having  a  double  fkin  or  cover,  and  fwell  in 
every  place  where  the  feeds  are  lodged,  full  of  an  acid 
ftringy  pulp,  which  furrounds  fmooth,  comprefled, 
angular  feeds. 

The  Tamarinds  which  are  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies  are  darker  and  drier,  but  contain  more  pulp, 
being  preferved  without  fugar,  and  are  fitter  to  be 
put  into  medicines  than  thofe  from  the  Weft-Indies, 
which  are  much  redder,  have  lefs  pulp,  and  are  pre¬ 
ferved  with  fugar,  fo  are  pleafanter  to  the  palate. 

The  plants  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  thofe  who 
have  conveniency  to  maintain  rare  exotic  trees  and 
fhrubs. 

I  hey  are  eafily  propagated  by  flowing  their  feeds  on 
a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  planted  each  into  a  feparate 
lmall  pot  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  to  bring  them  forward,  ob- 
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ferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
root  i  and  as  the  earth  in  the  pots  appears  dry,  they 
muft  be  watered  from  time  to  time,  and  Ihould  have 
air  given  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon,  and  the  bed  in  which  they  are  placed  ;  when 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  planted  are  filled  with  their  I 
roots,  the  plants  fhould  be  fhiftedinto  pots  of  a  larger 
fize,  which  muft  be  filled  up  with  rich  light  earth 
and  again  plunged  into  the  hot-bed,  giving  them  aV 
as  before,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  leafon  •,  but 
in  very  hot  weather  the  glafles  fhould  be  (haded  with 
mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  otherwife  the  fun  will  be 
too  violent  for  them  through  the  glafles  j  nor  will  the 
plants  thrive,  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air 
even  in  the  warmed  feafon ;  fo  that  they  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  the  bark-ftove  both  fummer  and  win¬ 
ter,  treating  them  as  hath  been  diredled  for  the  Cof¬ 
fee-tree,  with  whofe  culture  they  will  thrive  exceeding 
well. 

Thefe  plants,  if  rightly  managed,  will  grow  very! 
fall ;  for  I  have  had  them  upwards  of  three  feet  high’  f 
in  one  dimmer  from  feed,  and  have  had  two  plants  \ 
which  produced  flowers  the  fame  feafon-  they  werd  f 
fown  ;  but  this  was  accidental,  for  none  of  the  older  i 
plants  have  produced  any  flowers,  although  I  have  fe-  I 
veral  plants  of  different  ages,  fome  of  which  are 
above  twenty  years  old,  and  about  fifteen  feet  hi<*h,- 
with  large  fpreading  heads. 

TAMARIX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  75.  Tamarifcus; 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  661.  The  Tamarifk. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  obtufe ,  ere  hi,  and  perma¬ 
nent  ;  it  is  cut  into  five  parts  -,  the  flower  has  five  oval 
concave  petals  which  fpread  open,  and  five  hair-like  fta- 
mina  terminated  by  roundiflo  fummits-,  it  has  an  acute- 
pointed  germen  without  a  ftyle,  crowned  by  three  oblong, 
feathery ,  twifted Jligmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  an  oblong  acute-pointed  capfule  with  three  corners ,  hav¬ 
ing  one  cell,  opening  with  three  valves ,  containing  many 
fmall  downy  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina,  and  three  ftyles  or 
ftigmas. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tamarix  ( Gallica )  floribus  pentandris.  Hort.  Cliff. 
hi.  Tamarifk  with  flowers  having  five  ftamina.  Ta¬ 
marifcus  Narbonenfis.  Lob.  Icon.  218.  French  Pa- 
marijk. 

2.  Tamarix  [Germanic a')  floribus  decandris.  Hort.  Cliff, 

in.  Tamarifk  whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina.  Tama¬ 
rifcus  Germanica.  Lob.  Icon.  218.  German  Tamarifk . 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  where  it  grows  to  a  tree  of  middling 
fize,  but  in  England  is  feldom  more  than  fourteen  or 
fixteen  feet  high.  The  bark  is  rough,  and  of  a  dark 
brown  colour ;  it  fends  out  many  (lender  branches, 
moft  of  which  fpread  out  flat  and  hang  downward  at 
their  ends  •,  thefe  are  covered  with  a  Cheftnut-coloured 
bark,  and  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  finely  divided 
leaves,  which  are  fmooth,  of  a  bright  green  colour, 
and  have  fmall  leaves  or  indentures  which  lie  over 
each  other  like  fcales  of  fifh.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  taper  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  fe- 
veral  of  them  growing  on  the  fame  branch.  The  fpikes 
are  about  an  inch  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  large  earth-  .  ■, 
worm.  The  flowers  are  fet  very  clofe  all  round  the  j 
fpike ;  they  are  very  fmall,  and  have  five  concave 
petals  of  a  pale  flefli  colour,  with  five  (lender  ftamina  . 
terminated  by  roundifh  red  fummits.  The  flowers  ap-  j 
pear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong,  acute- 
pointed,  three-cornered  capfules,  filled  with  fmall 
downy  feeds,  which  feldom  ripen  in  England.  j 

The  wood,  bark,  and  leaves  of  this  tree  are  ufed,in 
medicine,  and  are  accounted  fpecific  for  all  difor-  \ 
ders  of  the  fpleen,  as  being  believed  to  leflen  it  much. 
The  bark  is  fometimes  ufed  for  rickets  in  children. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  in  moift  j; 
land  ;  this  is  rather  a  fhrub  than  tree,  having  feveral 
ligneous  ftalks  arifing  from  the  fame  root,  which 
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grow  eredl,  fending  out  many  fide-branches  which  are 
alio  erett  •,  they  have  a  pale  green  bark  when  young, 
which  afterward  changes  to  a  yellowiih  colour. 
The  leaves  are  fhorter,  and  fet  clofer  together  than 
thole  of  the  other  fort,  and  are  of  a  lighter  green,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  gray  colour  ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  long  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  Hand¬ 
ing  ereff  ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former, 
and  have  ten  ffdmina  Handing  alternately.  It  flowers 
about  the  fame  time  as  the  former. 

Thele  both  caH  their  leaves  in  autumn,  and  it  is 
pretty  late  in  the  fpfing  before  the  young  ones  pufli 
out,'  which  renders  them  lefs  valuable  ;  they  are  now 
frequently  planted  in  gardens  for  ornament,  and, 
when  they  are  mixed  with  other  ffirubs,  make  a  pretty 
variety. 

They  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
tender  fhoots  in  autumn,  or  by  planting  cuttings  in 
an  eaH  border,  which,  if  fupplied  with  water  in  the 
fpring  before  they  begin  to  (hoot  in  dry  weather,  will 
take  root  in  a  fhort  time ;  but  they  Ihould  not  be  re¬ 
moved  until  the  following  autumn,  at  which  time 
they  may  be  either  placed  in  a  nurfery  to  be  trained 
Up  two  or  three  years,  or  elfe  into  the  quarters  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain,  obierving  to  mulch  their 
roots,  and  water  them  according  as  the  feafon  may 
require,  until  they  have  taken  root  ;  after  which,  the 
only  culture  they  will  require  is  to  prune  off  the 
Hraggling  {hoots,  and  keep  the  ground  clean  about 
them. 

'  AMUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  991.  Tamnus.  Tourn. 
InH.  R.  H.  102.  tab.  28.  The  black  Briony. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  has  male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants.  ’The 
male  plants  have  empalements ,  compofed  of  fix  oval  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves ,  which  fpread  wide  at  the  top  ;  they  have 
no  petals ,  but  have  fix  floor  t  ftamina ,  terminated  by  ere  ft 
fummits  ;  the  female  flowers  have  bell-fhaped  empalements 
■of  one  leaf ,  cut  into  fix  fpear-fhaped  fegments ,  which  fit 
upon  the  germen ;  thefe  have  no  petals ,  but  have  oblong 
punftttred  neftarii  fitting  on  the  infide  of  each  fegment 
of  the  empalements  and  a  large ,  oblongs  oval ,  fmooth  ger- 
men  under  the  empalements  with  a  cylindrical  flyle,  crowned 
by  three  reflexed  indented ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  berry  with  three  cells ,  including  two  glo¬ 
bular  feeds'. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-fecond  clals,  which  includes  thole 
plants  whofe  male  flowers  are  upon  diffinct  plants  from 
the  fruit,  and  the  male  flowers  have  fix  Hamina. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Tamus  ( Communis )  foliis  cordatis  indivifis.  Hdrt. 
Cliff.  458.  Tamus  with  heart-paped  undivided  leaves. 
Bryonia  laevis  five  nigra  racemofa.  C.  B.  P.  297.  Com¬ 
mon  Mack  Briony-. 

Tamus  ( Cretica )  foliis  trilobis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1028. 
Tamus  with  leaves  which  are  divided  into  three  lobes.  Ta¬ 
mus  Cretica,  trifido  folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  3.  Black  Bri¬ 
ony  of  Crete  with  a  trifid  leaf , 

The  firff  fort  is  rarely  cultivated  in  gardens,  but 
s;rows  wild  under  hedges  in  divers  parts  of  England, 
and  is  there  gathered  for  medicinal  ufe.  The  root  is 
Very  large,  flefhy,  and  has  a  dark  brown  fkin  or  co¬ 
ver;  the  Halks  are  fmooth,  and  twine  round  any 
neighbouring  fupport,  whereby  they  rife  to  the  height 
often  or  twelve  feet;  they  aregarnifhed  with  fmooth 
heart-fhaped  leaves  of  a  lucid  green,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  alternately.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long 
bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  Halks ;  thofe  of  the  male 
plants  fall  off  foon  after  their  farina  is  caff  abroad, 
but  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fmooth 
berries  which  are  red  when  ripe.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  in  autumn. 

It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  under  the  fhelter  of  bufhes, 
where,  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  come  up*  and 
fpread  their  branches  over  the  bufhes,  and  fup¬ 
port  themfelves,  requiring  no  farther  care,  and  their 
roots  will  abide  many  years  in  the  ground  without 
decaying; 
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The  fecond  fort  was  difcovered  in  the  ifland  of  Crete 
by  Dr.  Tournefort,  who  feat  the  feeds  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris  •  this  has  a  rounder  root  than  the 
other.  The  Halks  twine  round  any  neighbouring  fup¬ 
port  in  like  manner ;  the  leaves  of  this  are  divided 
into  three  lobes,  in  which  the  principal  difference  con- 
fiffs.  This  is  an  abiding  plant,  which  is  hardy  enough 
to  live  in  the  full  ground  in  England,  and  may  be 
propagated  as  the  other. 

TANACETUM.  Tourn.  InH.  R.  H.  461.  tab. 
261.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  848.  Tanfey ;  in  French, 
Tanefie. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  a  flower  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female  flo¬ 
rets,  contained  in  one  common  hemifpherical  imbricated  em¬ 
palements  whofe  fcales  are  compaft  and  acute-pointed . 
The  hermaphrodite  florets s  which  compofe  the  dip  of  the 
flower ,  are  funnel-paped ,  and  cut  at  the  top  into  five 
fegments  which  are  reflexed ;  thefe  have  five  port  hair- 
like  ftamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  tubulous  fummits , 
and  a  fm'all  oblong  germen,  fupporting  a  J, lender  flyle s 
crowned  by  a  bifid  revolved ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oblong  naked  feed.  The  female  florets  are  tri¬ 
fids  which  compofe  the  rays  or  borders  and  dre  deeply  di¬ 
vided  within  ;  thefe  have  an  oblong  germen ,  with  a  fen¬ 
der flyle ,  crowned  with  two  reflexed  ftigmaSs  but  no  ftamina. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedfioil 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  contains  the 
plants  whofe  flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
and  female  florets  which  are  fruitful,  and  their  fum¬ 
mits  are  connected. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tanacetum  ( Vulgare )  foliis  bipinnatis  iricifis  ferfa- 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  398.  Tanfey  with  doubly-winged  cut 
leaves  which  are  fawed.  Tanacetum  vulgare  luteum. 
C.  B.  P.  132.  Common  yellow  Tanfey. 

2.  Tanacetum  ( Sibericum )  foliis  pinnatis,  laciniis  line- 
arii-filiformibus,  corymbus  glabris,  caule  herbaceo. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  844.  Tanfey  with  winged  leaves  which 
are  cut  into  linear  thread-like  fegment s,  a  fmooth  corymbus , 
and  an  herbaceous  ftalk.  Tanacetum  foliis  pinnatis 
mukifidis,  laciniis  linearibus  trifidis.  Flor.  Sibir.  2.  p. 
134.  T anfey  with  many-pointed  winged  leaves ,  having  tri¬ 
fid  linear  fegments. 

3.  Tanacetum  ( Balfamita )  foliis  ovatis  integris  ferra- 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  398.  Tanfey  with  ovals  entires  fawed 
leaves.  Balfamita  major.  Dod.  Pempt.  296.  Coftmary , 
or  Alecoafl. 

4.  Tanacetum  ( Frutefcens )  foliis  pinnatifidis,  laciniis 
lanceolatis  obtufiufculis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
844.  Tanfey  with  wing-pointed  leaves ,  having  fpear- 
fleaped,  entires  obtufe  fegments.  Tanacetum  Africanum 
arborefeens,  foliis  lavendulse  multifido  folio.  H.  Amff. 
2.  210.  African- tree  Tanfey,  with  a  leaf  like  the  cut¬ 
leaved  Lavender. 

5.  Tanacetum  ( Suffruticofiim )  foliis  pinnato-multifidis, 
laciniis  linearibus  fubdivifis,  acutis  caule  fuffruticofo. 
Hort.  Cliff.  398.  Tanfey  with  many-pointed  winged  leaves y 
having  linear  fegments  which  are  acutely  divided,  and  an 
under  prub  ftalk ,  Tanacetum  Africanum,  frutefcens, 
foliis  lavendulas  multifidae,  longe  mirioribus,  graveo- 

Tens.  Boerh.  Ind.  Plant.  1.  p.  124.  Shrubby  African 
T anfey ,  with  leaves  like  the  cut-leaved  Lavenders  but  much 
fmaller  and  ftronger  fceiit ed. 

6.  Tanacetum  ( Crithmifolium )  foliis  pinnatis,  pinnis  li¬ 
nearibus  retnotis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  843. 
T anfey  with  winged  leaves ,  whofe  lobes  are  linear ,  grow 
at  a  diftance  from  each  other ,  and  are  entire.  Ehchryfum 
Africanum  frutefcens,  foliis  crithmi  marini.  Hort. 
Amff.  2.  p.  1 13.  Shrubby  African  Goldy -locks  with  leaves 
like  Samphire. 

The  firff  fort  is  the  common  Tanfey  which  is  ufed  in 
medicine  and  the  kitchen  ;  this  grows  naturally  by 
the  fides  of  roads,  and  the  borders  of  fields  in  many 
parts  of  England.  It  has  a  fibrous  creeping  root, 
which  will  fpread  to  a  great  diffance  where  they  are 
not  confined,  from  which  rife  many  channelled 
Halks,  from  two  to  almoff  four  feet  high,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  doubly-winged  leaves;  whofe  lobes  are  cut  and 
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fl'jdrpl.y  fawecl  i  they  are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and 
have  a  pleafant  grateful  odour.  The  (talks  divide 
near  the  top  into  three  or  four  branches  which  ftand 
ered,  and  are  terminated  by  umbels  of  naked  yellow 
flowers,  compofed  of  many  florets,  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  hemifpherical  fcaly  empalements.  Thefe 
appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen 
in  September, 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  curled 
leaf,  which  is  titled  Double  Tanfey  by  gardeners  •, 
another  with  variegated  leaves,  and  a  third  with 
larger  leaves  which  have  little  fcent;  but,  as  thefe 
have  accidentally  been  produced  from  feeds  of  the 
common  Tanfey,  they  are  not  enumerated  as  diftind 
ipecies. 

This  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  the  creeping  roots, 
which,  if  permitted  to  remain  undifturbed,  will  in 
a  fhort  time  overlprcad  the  ground  where  they  are 
permitted  to  gr-ow  ;  fo  that  wherever  this  is  planted  in 
a  warden,  the  flips  fhould  be  placed  at  leaic  a  foot 
afunder,  and  in  particular  beds,  where  the  paths  round 
them  may  be  often  dug,  to  keep  their  roots  within 
bounds.  They  may  be  tranfplanted  either  in  fpring 
or  autumn,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fix¬ 
ation.  . 

The  common  Tanfey  is  greatly  ufed  in  the  kitchen 

early  in  the  fpring ;  at  which  feafon,  that  which  is  in 
the  open  ground,  or  elpecially  in  a  cold  fituation,  is 
hardly  forward  enough  to  cut,  fo  that  where  this  is 
much  wanted  at  that  feafon,  it  is  the  bed  way  to  make 
a  o-entle  hot-bed  in  December,  and  plant  the  old  roots 
thereon  without  parting  them,  and  arch  the  bed 
over  with  hoops,  to  cover  it  with  mats  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  by  which  method  the  Tanfey  will  came  up  in 
January,  and  be  fit  to  cut  in  afliort  time  after. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  has  a 
perennial  fibrous  root  •,  the  ftalks  rife  more  than  two 
feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  narrow  and  winged  i  the  lobes 
are  very  narrow,  and  end  in  two  or  three  points  which 
are  entire  •,  the  flowers  are  produced  in  finall  thin  um¬ 
bels  from  the  fide,  and  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk ;  they 
are  yellow  and  but  finall,  the  umbels  having  few 
flowers  in  each.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn  :  it  may  be  propagated  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  firft. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Italy,  but  is  here  planted  in  gardens,  and  was 
formerly  pretty  much  ufed  in  the  kitchen,  and  alfo  in 
medicine.  The  roots  of  this  are  hardy,  flefhy,  and 
creep  in  the  ground  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  oval  and 
entire  •,  they  are  near  three  inches  long,  and  one  inch 
and  a  half  broad,  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  grayifli 
colour,  and  have  long  foot-ftalks.  The  ftalks  rife 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  fend  out  branches 
from  the  fide  •,  they  are  garnifhed  with  oval  fawed 
leaves  like  thofe  at  the  bottom,  but  fmaller,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
the  top  of  the  ftalks  in  a  loofe  corymbus ;  they  are 
naked,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  -,  thefe  appear  in 
Auguft,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  foft  pleafant  odour. 

It  is  propagated  eafily  by  parting  of  their  roots : 
the  beft  time  for  this  is  in  autumn,  that  they  may  be 
well  eftablifhed  in  the  ground  before  fpring.  Where 
this  plant  is  cultivated  for  ufe,  the  plants  (hould  be 
planted  in  beds  at  two  feet  diftance  every  way,  that 
they  may  have  room  to  grow  •,  for  in  two  years  the 
roots  will  meet,  fo  every  other  year  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  and  parted  to.  keep  them  within  cpmpafs; 
they  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation,  but 
will  continue  longed  in  dry  land. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  •,  this  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  fending  out  branches  on  every  fide  the 
whole  length,  which  are  garniflied  with  wing-pointed 
leaves,  whole  fegments  are  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  and 
blunt-pointed.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  finall 
roundifti  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches  •,  they 
are  of  a  fulphur  colour,  and  appear  in  May,  but  there 
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is  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  on  the  Tame  plant  great  part 
of  fummer.  The  feeds  rarely  ripen  in.  England. 

The  fifth  fort  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  it  grows  naturally  •,  this  rifes  with  a  • 
branching  (hrubby  ftalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  wing-pointed  leaves  whofe  lobes  are  very 
narrow,  and  frequently  cut  into  acute  fegments.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  finall  roundifh  bunches  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
former  fort,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  It 
flowers  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  lixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  has  a  thick  (hrubby  ftalk,  covered  with 
a  gray  bark,  which  riles  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  branches  on  every  fide,  which  are  ciofely 
garnifhed  with  linear-winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  or 
pinnte  are  very  narrow,  and  fpread  from  each  other. 
The  leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks  on  every  fide ;  the 
branches  are  terminated  by  clofe,  large,  roundifh 
bunches  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  Some  of  the  foot- 
ftalks  fuftain  but  one,  others  two,  three,  or  four 
flowers  upon  each,  which  begin  to  appear  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July,  and  there  is  a  fucceflion  of  them  on  the 
fame  plants  till  late  in  autumn  ;  and  thofe  which  come 
early  in  the  feafon,  will  be  fucceeded  by  feeds  which 
ripen  in  winter. 

The  three  laft-mentioned  forts  are  too  tender  to  live 
through  winter  in  the  open  air,  lb  muft  be  kept  in 
pott,  and  removed  into  fhelter  before  hard  frofts 
come  on  j  they  are  all  of  them  eafily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which  may  be  planted  in  a  bed  of  loamy 
earth,  during  any  of  the  fummer  months  ;  thefe  fhould 
be  (haded  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  rdot, 
and  muft  be  frequently  refrelhed  with  water.  When 
they  have  good  roots,  they  (hould  be  taken  up  with 
balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  planted  in  pots, 
placing  them  in  a  (hady  fituation  till  they  have  taken 
new  root  *,  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  (heltered 
fituation,  placing  them  among  other  hardy  exoric 
plants,  where  they  may  remain  till  late  in  October, 
when  they  muft  be  put  into  fhelter.  Thefe  plants  are 
fo  hardy  as  only  to  require  protection  from  hard  froft, 
fo  muft  not  be  tenderly  treated,  and  in  mild  weather 
(hould  always  be  as  much  expofed  to  the  air  as  poffi- 
ble,  to  prevent  their  drawing  weak. 

TAN,  or  TANNERS  BARK  is  the  Bark  of 
the  Oak-tree,  chopped  or  ground  into  coarfe  powder, 
to  be  ufed  in  tanning  or  drefling  of  (kins,  after  which 
it  is  of  great  ufe  in  gardening :  firft,  by  its  fermenta¬ 
tion  (when  laid  in  a  proper  quantity,)  the  heat  of 
which  is  always  moderate,  and  of  a  long  duration, 
which  renders  it  of  great  fervice  for  hot- beds  •,  and  fe- 
condly,  after  it  is  well  rotted,  it  becomes  excellent 
manure  for  all  forts  of  cold  (tiff  land,  upon  which  one 
load  of  Tan  is  better  than  two  of  rotten  dung,  and  will 
continue  longer  in  the  ground. 

The  ufe  of  Tan  for  hot-beds  has  not  been  many  years 
known  in  England.  The  firft  hot-beds  of  this  fort, 
which  were  made  in  England,  were  at  Blackheath  in 
Kent,  above  fourfcore  years  ago  •,  thefe  were  defigned 
for  the  raifing  of  Orange-trees,  but  the  ufe  of  thefe 
hot-beds  being  but  little  known  at  that  time,  they 
were  made  but  by  two  or  three  perfons,  who  had 
learned  the  ufe  of  them  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  where 
the  gardeners  feldom  make  any  other  hot-beds  j  but  in 
England  there  were  very  few  hot- beds  made  of  Tan- .  ' 
ners  Bark  before  the  Ananas  plants  were  introduced 
into  this  country,  which  was  in  171 9,  fince  which 
time  the  ufe  of  thefe  hot-beds  has  been  more  general,  . 
and  are  now  made  in  all  thofe  gardens  where  the  Ana-  / 
nas  plants  are  cultivated,  or  where  there  are  collec¬ 
tions  of  tender  exotic  plants  preferved  ;  and  the  gar¬ 
deners  here  are  now  better  (killed  in  the  making  and  ■■ 
managing  of  thefe  hot-beds  than  in  mod  other  coun-  ) 
tries,  which  might  render  it  lefs  neceflary  to  give  a  < 
full  defcription  of  them  here  •,  but  yet,  as  there  may 
be  fome  perfons  in  the  remote  parts  of  England,  who  " 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  informing  themfelves  | 
of  the  ufe  of  Tanners  Bark  for  this  purpole,  I  (hall  in- 
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pert  the  fhortefl  and  plained  method  of  making  and 
managing  thele  hot-beds,  as  they  are  pradlifed  by  the 
mod  knowing  perfons,  who  have  long  made  ule  of 
thefe  hot-beds  •,  and  fil'd,  I  fhall  begin  with  the 

choice  of  the  Tan.  • 

The  tanners  in  fome  parts  of  England  do  not  grind 
the  Bark  to  reduce  it  into  fmall  pieces,  as  is  commonly 
radtifed  by  the  tanners  near  London,  where  there  is 
hreat  difference  in  the  fize  of  the  bark,  fome  being 
around  much  fmaller  than  the  other,  according  to  the 
different  purpofes  for  which  it  is  intended  •,  but  in 
many  places  the  Bark  is  only  chopped  into  large 
pieces,  which  renders  it  very  different  for  the  ule  of 
hot-beds  •,  for  if  the  Tan  is  very  coarfe,  it  will  require 
a  lono-er  time  to  ferment  than  the  fmall  Tan  •,  but 
when°it  begins  to  heat,  it  will  acquire  a  much  greater 
decree,  and. will  retain  the  heat  a  much  longer  time 
than  the  fmall ;  therefore  where  there  is  choice,  the 
middling-iized  Tan  fhould  be  preferred,  for  it  is  very 
difficult^to  manage  a  hot-bed  when  made  of  the 
largeft  Tan  •,  the  heat  of  which  is  often  fo  great,  as 
to  Icald  the  roots  of  plants,  if  the  pots  are  fully 
plunged  into  the  bed  •,  and  1  have  known  this  violent 
heat  continue  upward  of  two  months,  fo  that  it  has 
been  unfafe  to  plunge  the  pots  more  than  half  their 
depth  into  the  Tan,  till  near  three  months  after  the 
beds  have  been  made  •,  therefore  where  the  perfons, 
who  have  the  care  of  thefe  beds,  do  not  diligently  ob- 
ferve  their  working,  they  may  in  a  fhort  time  deftroy 
the  plants  which  are  placed  in  the  beds :  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Tan  is  very  fmall,  it  will  not  retain  the 
heat  above  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  and  will  be  rotten 
and  unfit  for  a  hot-bed  in  a  fhort  time  •,  fo  that  where 
the  middle-fized  Tan  can  be  procured,  it  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  preferred  to  any  other. 

The  Tan  fhould  be  always  iuch  as  been  newly  taken 
out  of  the  pits,  for  if  it  lies  long  in  the  tanners 
yard  before  it  is  ufed,  the  beds  feldom  acquire  a  pro¬ 
per  degree  of  heat,  nor  do  they  continue  their  heat 
lonq ;  fo  that  when  it  has  been  more  than  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  out  of  the  pit,  it  is  not  fo  good  for 
ufe  as  that  which  is  new.  If  the  I  an  is  very  wet,  it 
will  be  proper  to  fpread  it  abroad  for  two  or  three 
days,  to  drain  out  the  moifture,  efpecially  if  it  is  in 
autumn  or  winter  feafon,  becaufe  then,  as  there  will 
be  little  fun  to  draw  a  warmth  into  the  Tan,  the 
moifture  will  prevent  the  fermentation,  and  the  beds 
will  remain  cold  ;  but  in  the  fummer  feafon,  there  is  no 
ore  at  danger  from  the  moifture  of  the  Tan.  The  heat 
of  the  fun’ through  the  glaffes  will  be  then  fo  great,  as 
loon  to  caufe  a  fermentation  in  the  Tan.  ; 

Thefe  Tan-beds  fhould  be  always  made  in  pits  having 
brick-walls  round  them,  and  a  brick  pavement  at  the 
bottom,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  mixing  with  the 
Tan,  which  will  prevent  the  Tan  from  heating.  Thele 
pits  muft  not  be  lefs  than  three  feet  deep,  and  fix  feet 
in  width,  but  feven  is  better  ;  the  length  muft  be  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  plants  they  are  to  contain, 
but  if  they  are  not  ten  feet  in  length,  they  will  not 
retain  their  heat  long  •,  for  where  there  is  not  a  good 
body  of  Tan,  the  outfide  of  the  bed  will  loon  lofe 
its  heat,  fo  that  the  plants  which  are  there  plunged, 
will  have  no  benefit  of  the  warmth,  nor  will  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  thefe  beds  retain  their  heat  long,  fo  that  they 
will  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended.  '  -  .  „  , 

When  the  Tan  is  put  into  the  bed,  it  muft  not  be 
beaten  or  trodden  down  too  clofe,  for  that  will  caufe 
it  to  adhere,  and  form  one  folid  lump,  lb  that  it  will 
not  acquire  a  proper  heat  •,  nor  fhould  it  be  trodden 
down  at  the  time  when  the  pots  are  plunged  into  the 
beds,  to  avoid  which  there  fhould  be  a  board  laid 
cuffs' the  bed,  which  fhould  be  fupported  at  each  end, 
to  prevent  its  retting  upon  the  Tan,  upon  which  the 
perfon  fhould  ftand  who  plunges  the  pots,  fo  that  the 
Tan  will  not  be  preffed  down  too  dole.  When  the 
Tan  is  quite  frelb,  and  has  not  been  out  of  the  pits 
long  enough  to  acquire  a  heat,  the  beds  will  require  a 
fortnight,  °or  fometimes  three  weeks,  before  they  will 
be  of  a  proper  temperature  of  warmth  to  receive  the 
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plants  ;  but  in  order  to  judge  of  this,  there  fhould 
be  three  or  four  flicks  thruft  down  into  the  Tan, 
about  eighteen  inches  deep,  in  different  parts  of  the 
bed,  fo  that  by  drawing  out  the  flicks,  and  feeling 
them  at  different  depths,  it  will  be  eafy  to  judge  of 
the  temper  of  the  bed  •,  and  it  will  be  proper  to  'let 
a  few  of  thefe  flicks  remain  in  the  bed  after  the  plants 
are  plunged,  in  order  to  know  the  warmth  of  the 
Tan,  which  may  be  better  judged  of  by  feeling  thefe 
flicks,  than  by  drawing  out  the  pots,  or  plunging  the 
hand  into  the  Tan. 

When  the  Tan  is  good,  one  of  thefe  beds  will  retain 
a  proper  degree  of  heat  for  near  three  months ;  and 
when  the  heat  declines,  if  the  Tan  is  forked  up  and 
turned  over,  and  fome  new  Tan  added  to  it,  the  heat 
will  renew  again,  and  will  continue  two  months  longer; 
fo  that  by  turning  over  the  Tan,  and  adding  fome  new 
Tan  every  three  months  or  thereabouts,  as  the  bed  is 
found  to  decline  of  its  heat,  they  may  be  continued 
one  year,  but  every  autumn  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
out  a  good  quantity  of  the  old  Tan,  and  to  add  as 
much  new  to  the  bed,  that  the  heat  of  the  bed  may 
be  kept  up  in  winter;  for  if  the  heat  is  fuffered  to  de¬ 
cline  too  much  during  the  cold  feafon,  the  plants  will 
fuffer  greatly ;  to  prevent  this,  there  fhould  always 
be  fome  new  Tan  added  to  the  bed  in  winter,  when 
the  heat  is  found  to  decline ;  but  the  Tan  fiiould  be 
laid  in  a  dry  place  a  week  or  ten  days  to  dry,  before 
it  is  put  into  the  bed,  otherwife  the  moifture  will  chill 
the  old  Tan  in  the  bed,  and  prevent  the  fermentation  ; 
fo  that  unlefs  the  Tan  is  turned  over  again,  there  will 
be  little  or  no  heat  in  the  beds,  which  often  proves 
fatal  to  the  plants  which  are  plunged  in  them  ;  there¬ 
fore  whoever  has  the  management  of  thefe  beds, 
fiiould  be  very  careful  toobferve  conftantly  the  warmth 
of  the  Tan,  fince,  upon  keeping  the  beds  in  a  due 
temperature  of  warmth,  their  whole  fuccefs  depends ; 
and  where  this  caution  is  not  taken;  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  Ananas  plants  run  into  fruit  very  fmall, 
or  the  plants  are  infected  by  infedts,  both  which  are 
occafioned  by  the  growth  of  the  plants  being  flopped 
by  the  decline  of  the  heat  of  the  Tan  ;  therefore  great 
regard  muft  be  had  to  that,  efpecially  in  winter. 

The  great  advantages  which  thefe  tan-beds  have  of. 
thofe  which  are  made  of  horfe-dung,  are  the  mode¬ 
rate  degree  of  heat  which  they  acquire,  for  their  heat 
is  never  fo  violent  as  that  of  horfe-dung,  and  they 
continue  this  heat  much  longer ;  and  when  the  heat 
declines,  it  may  be  renewed,  by  turning  the  beds 
over,  and  mixing  fome  new  Tan  with  the  old,  which 
cannot  be  fo  well  done  with  horfe-dung  ;  and  like- 
wife  the  beds  will  not  produce  fo  great  fleams,  which 
are  often  injurious  to  tender  plants,  lo  that  thefe  Tan- 
beds  are  much  preferable  to  thofe  of  horfe-dung  for 
moft  purpofes. 

Tan,  when  it  is  well  rotted,  is  alfo  an  excellent  ma¬ 
nure  for  all  cold  and  fliff  lands ;  and  if  it  is  laid  upon 
Grafs  ground  in  autumn,  that  the  rains  in  winter 
may  wa(h  it  into  the  ground,  it  will  greatly  improve 
the  Grafs  ;  but  when  it  is  ufed  new,  or  in  the  fpring 
of  the  year,  when  dry  weather  comes  foon  after,  it 
is  apt  to  caufe  the  Grafs  to  burn,  which  has  occa¬ 
fioned  the  difufe  of  Tan  in  many  places  ;  but  if  pro¬ 
perly  ufed,  it  will  be  found  an  excellent  drefiing  for 
all  fiiff  lands. 

TAPIA.  See  Crateva. 

TARCEIONANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  846. 
The  Characters  are, 

It  has  a  flower  compofed  of  fever al  hermaphrodite  florets, 
included  in  one  common  top-fhaped  empalement ,  which  is 
fhort ,  permanent ,  and  hairy.  ’The  florets  are  uniform , 
funnel-fhaped ,  and  of  one  petal ,  indented  in  five  parts  at 
the  top  ;  they  have  each  five  very  fhort  hair-like  ftamina, 
terminated  by  cylindrical  tubulous  fummits  longer  than  the 
petal ,  and  an  oblong  germen,  fupporting  aftylethe  length 
of  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  two  awl-Jhaped  ftigmas  which 
open  lengthways.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  fingle 
oblong  feed ,  crowned  with  down ,  which  ripens  in  the  em¬ 
palement. 
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This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feclion  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  are  made  up  of  all  fruitful  florets, 
and  their  fummits  are  connected  together. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Tarchonanthus  (Camphor at  us.)  Hort.  Cliff.  398.  Co- 
nyza  Africana,  frutefcens,  foliis  falviae  odore  cam¬ 
phor*.  Tourn.  Inft.  455.  Shrubby  African  Fleabane , 
with  Sage  leaves  fuelling  like  Camphire. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  alio  in  China ;  it  has  a  ftrong  woody 
ftalk,  which  in  England  rifes  to  the  height  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet,  fending  out  many  ligneous  branches 
at  the  top,  which  may  be  trained  up  to  have  a  regu¬ 
lar  head.  The  branches  are  garnifhed  with  leaves, 
which  are  in  drape  like  thofe  of  the  broad-leaved  Sal¬ 
low,  having  a  downy  furface  like  thofe  of  Sage,  and 
their  under  iides  are  white  ;  they  refemble  in  fmell 
the  Rofemary  leaves  when  bruifed.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  fpikes  at  the  extremity  of  the  fhoots, 
which  are  of  a  dull  purple  colour,  fo  do  not  make 
any  great  appearance.  The  ufual  time  of  its  flower¬ 
ing  is  in  autumn,  but  continue  great  part  of  winter, 
and  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  here.  Thele  plants 
are  preferv«d  to  make  a  variety  in  the  green-houfe 
during  the  winter  feafon,  by  thofe  who  are  curious  in 
colleding  of  foreign  plants  ;  they  retain  their  leaves 
all  the  year. 

It  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the 
open  air  in  England,  but  requires  no  artificial  heat, 
therefore  may  be  placed  in  a  common  green-houfe 
with  Myrtles,  Oleander,  and  other  hardy  exotic  plants 
in  winter,  and  in  fummer  may  be  expofed  with  them 
in  the  open  air,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  are. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be 
planted  in  Ma,y,  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
if  they  are  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  it  will 
promote  their  putting  out  roots.  Thefe  fhould  be 
ihaded  with  mats,  or  covered  with  oiled  paper,  to 
fcreen  them  from  the  fun  until  they  are  rooted.  By 
the  middle  of  July  thefe  cuttings  will  have  taken 
root,  when  they  ihould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a 
feparate  pot,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  until  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  after  which  time  they  may  be  placed 
with  other  hardy  exotic  plants  in  a  fheltered  fitu- 
ation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  middle  or  end 
of  Oftober,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
green-houfe,  placing  them  where  they  may  have  a 
large  (hare  of  air  in  mild  weather.  This  plant  is  very 
thirdly,  fo  muft  be  often  watered,  and  every  year  the 
plants  muft  be  fhifted  •,  and  as  they  increafe  in  fize, 
fhould  be  put  into  larger  pots. 

TARRAGON.  See'  Abrotanum. 

TAXUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  589.  tab'.  362.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  1006.  [fo  called  of  T <?£«,  poilons ;  be- 
caufe  this  tree,  in  old  time,  was  ufed  in  compound¬ 
ing  poilons  in  warm  climates.]  The  Yew-tree :  in 
French,  If. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  male  flowers  are  produced  on  feparate  trees  from  the 
fruit  for  the  mofl  part ;  they  have  neither  empalement  or 
petals ,  but  the  gem  is  like  a  four-leaved  cover  ;  they  have 
a  great  number  of  ftamina  which  are  joined  at  the  bottom 
in  a  column  longer  than  the  gem ,  terminated  by  depreffed 
fummits ,  having  obtufe  borders  and  eight  points ,  opening 
on  each  fide  their  bafe ,  cafting  their  farina.  The  female 
flowers  are  like  the  male ,  having  no  empalement  or  petals , 
but  have  an  oval  acute-pointed  germen ,  but  no  ftyle , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  berry  lengthened  from  the  receptacle ,  globular  at 
the  top ,  and  covered  by  a  proper  coat  at  bottom ,  open  at 
the  top ,  full  of  juice,  and  of  a  red  colour  •  but  as  it  dries , 
waftes  away, including  one  oblong  oval feed,  whofe  top  with¬ 
out  the  berry  is  prominent. 

1  his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  thefdeventh  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whole  male  flowers  are  upon  feparate  plants 

from  the  fruit,  and  their  ftamina  are  joined  in  one 
body  or  column. 
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We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant  in  England 
viz. 

Taxus  ( Baccas )  foliis  approximatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

1 040.  Yew-tree  with  leaves  growing  near  each  other,  or 
the  common  Yew. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  England,  and  alfoin  moft 
of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  North 
America  ;  and  where,  if  it  is  buffered  to  grow,  will 
rife  to  a  good  height,  and  have  very  large  Items ;  it 
naturally  fends  out  branches  on  every  fide,  which 
fpread  out,  and  are  almoft  horizontal ;  they  are  clole- 
ly  garnilhed  with  narrow,  ftiff,  blunt-pointed  leaves" 
of  a  very  dark  green.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  tire  branches  in  clufters  ;  the  male  flowers 
having  many  ftamina,  are  more  conlpicuous  than  the 
female  *  thefe  for  the  moft  part  are  upon  different 
trees,  but  fometimes  are  upon  the  fame  tree ;  they 
appear  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  the  berries’ ripen 
in  autumn.  * 

There  is  hardly  any  fort  of  evergreen  tree  which  has 
been  io  generally  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens  as 
the  Yew,  upon  the  account  of  its  being  fo  tonfile,  as 
to  be  with  eafe  reduced  into  any  fhape  the  owner 
pleafed ;  and  it  may  be  too  often  feen,  efpecially  in  old 
gardens,  what  a  wretched  tafte  of  gardening  prevailed 
formerly  in  England,  from  the  monftrous  figures  of 
beafts,  &c.  we  find  thefe  trees  reduced  into ;  but  of 
late  this  tafte  has  been  juftly  exploded  by  perfons  of 
fuperior  judgment,  for  what  could  be  more  abfurd 
than  the  former  methods  of  planting  gardens  ?  where 
thofe  parts  next  the  habitation,  were  crouded  with  a 
large  quantity  of  thefe  and  other  forts  of  evergreen 
trees,  all  of  which  were  clipped  into  fome  trite  figure 
or  other,  which,  befides  the  obftrudting  the  profpetft 
from  the  houfe,  and  filling  up  the  ground,  fo  that 
little  room  was  left  for  other  fhrubs  and  flowers.  Be-  ■ 
fide,  it  occafioned  an  annual  expence  to  render  the  trees 
difagreeable  ;  for  there  never  was  a  perfon,  who  had  i 
confidered  the  beauty  of  a  tree  in  its  natural  growth, 
with  all  its  branches  diffufed  on  every  fide,  but  muft 
acknowledge  Inch  a  tree  infinitely  more  beautiful  than 
any  of  thofe  fhorn  figures,  fo  much  ftudied  by  perfons 
of  a  groveling  imagination. 

The  only  ule  this  tree  is  fit  for  in  gardens,  is  to  form 
hedges  lor  the  defence  of  exotic  plants  ;  for  which 
purpofe,  when  it  is  neceffary  to  have  hedges,  it  is  the 
moft  proper  of  any  tree  in  being ;  the  leaves  being 
Email,  the  branches  are  produced  very  dole  together; 
and  if  carei  Lilly  fhorn,  they  may  be  rendered  fo  clofe 
as  to  break  the  winds  better  than  any  other  fort  of 
fence  whatever,  becaufe  they  will  not  be  reverberated, 
as  againft  walls,  pales,  or  other  clofe  fences,  there¬ 
fore  confequently  are  much  to  be  preferred  for  fuch 
purpoles. 

Thefe  trees  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  flowing  their 
berries  in  autumn,  as  loon  as  they  are  ripe  (without 
clearing  them  Irom  the  pulp  which  furrounds  them, 
as  hath  been  frequently  direded,)  upon  a  fhady  bed 
of  frefh  undunged  foil,  covering  them  over  about  half 
an  inch  thick  with  the  fame  earth. 

In  the  fpring  the  bed  muft  be  carefully  cleared  from 
weeds,  and  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  it  will  be  proper 
to  refrefh  the  bed  with  water  now  and  then,  which 
will  promote  the  growth  of  the  feeds,  many  of  which 
will  come  up  the  fame  fpring,  but  others  will  remain 
in  the  ground  until  autumn  or  fpring  following;  but 
where  the  feeds  are  preferved  above  ground  till  fpring  .  - 
before  they  are  fown,  the  plants  never  come  up  till 
the  year  after ;  fo  that  by  fowing  the  feeds  as  foon  as 
they  are  ripe,  there  is  often  a  whole  year  faved. 

Thefe  plants,  when  they  come  up,  fhould  beconftant-  .! 
ly  cleared  from  weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  grow 
amongft  them,  will  caufe  their  bottoms  to  be  naked, 
and  frequently  deftroy  the  plants  when  they  continue 
long  undifturbed. 

In  this  bed  the  plants  may  remain  two  years,  after 
which,  in  autumn,  there  fhould  be  a  fpot  of  frelh 
undunged  foil  prepared,  into  which  they  fhould  be 
removed  the  beginning  of  October,  planting  them  in 
beds  about  four  or  five  feet  wide,  in  rows  about  a 

foot 
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foot  afunder,  and  fix  inches  diftance  from  each  other 
in  the  rows,  obferving  to  lay  a  little  mulch  upon  the 
furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots,  as  alfo  to 
water  them  in  dry  weather  until  they  have- taken  root ; 
after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from 'weeds  in  fummer,  and  to  trim 
them  according  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are 
defigned. 

In  thefe  beds  they  may  remain  two  or  three  years, 
according  as  they  have  grown,  when  they  (hould 
again  be  removed  into  a  nurfery,  placing  them  in 
rows  at  three  feet  diftance,  and  the  plants  eighteen 
inches  alunder  in  the  rows  ;  obferving  to  do  it  in  au¬ 
tumn,  as  was  before  directed,  and  continue  to  trim 
them  in  the  fummer  feafon,  according  to  the  defign 
for  which  they  were  intended  •,  and  after  they  have 
continued  three  or  four  years  in  this  nurfery,  they  may 
be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain  j  always  ob¬ 
ferving  to  remove  them  in  autumn  where  the  ground 
is  very  dry,  but  on  cold  moift  land  it  is  better  in  the 
fpring. 

Thefe  trees  are  very  flow  in  growing,  but  yet  there  are 
many  very  large  trees  upon  fome  barren  cold  foils  in 
divers  parts  of  England.  The  timber  of  thefe  trees 
is  greatly  efteemed  for  many  ufes. 
TELEPHIOIDES.  See  Andrachne. 

TELE  PHI  UM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  248.  tab.  128. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  339.  Orpine. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent ,  compofed  of 
five  oblong  oval  leaves  which  are  obtufe ,  and  the  length  of 
The  petals.  The  flower  has  five  oblong  obtufe  petals,  and 

■  jive  awl-jhaped  ftamina  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  petals , 
terminated  by  proftraie  fummits,  with  a  three-cornered 
acute  ger men  having  no  Jiyle ,  crowned  by  three  acute  fpread- 
ing  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  floor t  three- 
cornered  capfule  with  one  cell ,  opening  with  three  valves , 
containing  many  round  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth v  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina,  and  three  ftyles  or 
ftigmas. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  the  Eng- 
lifti  gardens,  viz: 

Tele phium  ( Imperati .)  Hort.  Upfal.  70.  Orpine,  or  Live 
Ifng.  Telephium  legitimum  Imperati.  Cluf.  Elift.  77. 
j  The  true  Orpine  of  Imperatus. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Italy.  The  root  is  compofed  of  ligneous  fibres  of  a 
yellowifli  colour,  which  fpread  out  wide.  The 
branches  or  ftalks  are  (lender,  and.  trail  upon  the 
ground  •,  they  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  leaves  of  a  grayifh  colour, 
fmooth  and  pretty  (lift,  which  are  ranged  alternately 
along  the  ftalk,  having  one  longitudinal  nerve  run¬ 
ning  through  the  middle.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  fhort  thick  bunches, 
which  are  reflexed  like  thofe  of  the  Heliotropium. 
They  are  compofed  of  five  white  petals  which  fpread 
open  and  are  the  length  of  the  empalement,  having 
five  very  (lender  ftamina  terminated  by  yellow  fum¬ 
mits.  This  plant  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be 
Town  in  autumn  on  a  bed  of  frefh  light  earth,  in  an 
open  fituation ;  for  if  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring, 
the  plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  following  fpring. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thin¬ 
ned  fo  as  to  leave  them  fix  or  eight  inches  afunder  •, 
■and  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from  weeds, 
for  if  thefe  are  permitted  to  grow,  they  will  loon  over¬ 
bear  the  plants  and  deftroy  them.  Thefe  plants  do 
not  tranfplant  well,  fo  (hould  (land  in  the  place  where 
they  were  Town.  In  the  fummer  they  will  flower,  and 
the  feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn,  which  will  fcatter  foon 
if  it  is  not  gathered  when  ripe  ;  and,  if  the  ground  is 
not  difturbed,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  plenty,  and 
:  require  no  other  care  than  to  keep  them. clear  from 

weeds. 

TEREBINTHUS.  See  Pistachia. 
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TERGIFCETOUS  PLANTS,  are  ftich  as  beat 
their  feeds  on  the  backfides  of  their  leaves. 

TERN  ATE  A.  See  Clitoria. 

TERRACES.  A  Terrace  is  a  bank  of  earth* 
raifed  on  a  proper  elevation,  fo  that  any  perfon  who 
walks  round  a  garden,  may  have  a  better  profpedt  of 
all  that  lies  round  him  •,  and  thefe  elevations  ate  fo 
necefiary,  that  thofe  gardens  that  have  them  not  are 
deficient.  , 

When  the  Terraces  are  rightly  fituated,  they  ares 
great  ornaments  for  their  regularity  and  opening,  ef- 
pecially  when  they  are  well  made,  and  their  afcent  not 
too  deep. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  Terrace-walks : 

1 .  The  great  Terrace,  which  generally  lies  next  to  tha 
houfe. 

2.  The  fide  or  middle  Terrace,  which  is  commonly 
raifed  above  the  level  of  the  parterre,  lawn,  &c. 

3.  Thofe  Terraces  which  encompafs  a  garden. 

As  to  the  breadth  of  fide  Terraces,  this  is  ufually  de¬ 
cided  by  its  correfpondence  with  fome  pavilion,  or 
fome  little  jettee  or  building  ;  but  mod  of  all  by  the 
quantity  of  (luff  that  is  to  fpare  for  thofe  purpofes. 
The  fide  Terrace  of  a  garden  ought  not  to  be  lefs 
than  twenty  feet,  and  but  very  feldom  wider  than 
thirty. 

As  for  the  height  of  a  Terrace*  fome  allow  it  to  be 
but  five  feet  high  •,  but  others  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  their  fancies ;  but  more  exadt  perfons  never  allow 
above  five  or  fix  feet ;  and  in  a  fmall  garden,  and  a 
narrow  Terrace-walk,  three  feet ;  and  fometimes  three 
feet  and  a  half  high,  are  fufficient  for  a  Terrace  eight- 
teen  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  are  fufficient  for  a  Ter¬ 
race  of  twenty  feet  wide  •,  but  when  the  garden  is  pro- 
portionably  large,  and  the  Terrace  is  thirty  feet  wide* 
then  it  muft  be  at  lead:  five  or  fix  feet  high. 

The  nobleft  Terrace  is  very  deficient  without  (hade* 
for  which  Elm-trees  are  very  proper  ;  for  no  feat  can 
be  faid  to  be  complete,  where  there  is  not  an  imme¬ 
diate  (hade  almoft  as  foon  as  out  of  the  houfe,  and 
therefore  thefe  (hady  trees  fhould  be  detached  from 
the  body  and  wings  of  the  edifice, 

TERENE,  earthy,  or  compofed  of  earth. 

TERRESTRIAL,  earthy,  or  that  belongs  to 
earth. 

TE  TRACER  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  604. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  fix  roundijh 
fpreading  leaves,  the  three  outer  are  alternate  and  fmaller 
than  the  other :  it  has  fix  fmall  petals  which  foon  fall  off, 
and  a  great  number  of  ftamina  which  are  permanent,  and 
the  length  of  the  empalement ,  terminated  by  fingle  fum¬ 
mits-,  it  has  four  oval  germen  fuppor ting  a  fhort  awl- 
Jhaped  Jiyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  fligma.  The  germen 
afterward  become  four  oval  reflexed  capfules,  each  having 
one  cell,  opening  at  the  feam  on  the  upper  fide ,  inclofng  one 
roundijh  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  many  ftamina  and  four 
ftyles. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Tetracera  (Volubilis.)  Hort.  Cliff.  214.  Petraea  flori- 
bus  fpicatis,  foliislauri  fcabris.  Amman.  Herb.  518. 
Petr  tea  with  Jpiked  flowers ,  and  rough  leaves  refembling 
thofe  of  the  Bay-tree. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  where 
it  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  whofent 
it  to  England.  It  has  a  woody  ftalk  which  rifes  to 
the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  covered  with  a 
gray  bark,  fending  out  feveral  (lender  ligneous 
branches  which  twine  about  any  neighbouring  fup- 
port  *  they  are  garniflied  with  oblong  oval  leaves, 
whofe  furface  are  very  rough,  near  fix  inches  long, 
and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  (lightly  indented  on 
their  edges  toward  their  points,  and  have  many  tranf- 
verfe  veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  edges ; 
they  are  placed  alternate  on  their  branches,  (landing 
upon  (hort  foot-ftalks,  of  a  grayifh  colour  on  their 
upper  furface,  and  brown  on  their  under.  The 

flowers 
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Bowers  are  produced  in  panicles  at  the  end  or  the 
branches  •,  thefe  panicles  are  compofed  of  three  or 
four  Ihort  thick  ipikes  which  branch  out  from  tne 
lower  part  of  the  principal  fpike,  which  is  much  long¬ 
er  and  thicker  than  the  other.  The  flowers  have  fix 
thin  purple  petals  of  the  fame  length  as  the  empale- 
ment,  which  are  very  fugacious,  fo  that  they  foon  rail 
off;  thefe  fit  upon  the  germen.  After  the  floweis 
are  paft,  the  four  germen  become  fo  many  oval  cap- 
f ules  which  are  reflexed  backward  ;  thefe  open  length¬ 
ways  on  the  upper  fide,  and  have  each  one  oblong 

feed  inclofed.  .  , 

This  fhrub  is  very  different  from  that  which  Dr.  1  Iuk- 
enet  titles  Fagus  Americanus  ulmi  ampliffimis  foliis, 
capfulis  bigemellis.  Amalth.87.  though  Dr.  Linnaeus 
has  added  this  Synonime  to  it. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  procured 
from  the  countries  where  the  plant  naturally  grows, 
which  may  probably  be  found  in  fome  of  the  Britilh 
i  (lands  in  the  Weft-Indies.  I  have  received  it  from  tne 
ifland  of  Barmuda,  where  it  was  found  by  the  late 
Dr.  Creffy,  who  fent  me  fpecimens  and  feeds.  Thefe 
feeds  are  frequently  abortive,  for,  upon  examining 
them,  there  was  Icarce  more  than  a  twentieth  part 
which  had  any  kernels,  and  others  appeared  fair  but 
were  hollow.  '  The  feeds  Ihould  be  fown  in  pots  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bahk,  where  they  muft  be  treated  in 
the  fame  way  as  other  exotic  feeds  from  the  fame 
countries ;  and  as  the  plants  feldom  come  up  the  fame 
year,  the  pots  Ihould  be  removed  into  the  ftove  before 
winter,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  between  the 
other  pots  of  plants,  where  they  Ihould  remain  till 
fpring,  when  they  Ihould  be  taken  out  and  plunged 
into  a  frelh  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  which  will  bring 
up  the  plants  if  the  feeds  were  good.  When  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  Ihould  be  each  planted  in  a 
leparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  good  bed  of  tan,  Ihading  them  from  the  iun 
till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  their  treat¬ 
ment  muft  be  the  fame  as  for  the  Annona,  and  the 
like  tender  exotic  plants,  which  require  to  be  kept  al¬ 
ways  in  the  tan-bed. 

TETRAGONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  551.  T etra- 
gonocarpos.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  262. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  -permanent  coloured  empalement ,  com¬ 
pofed  of  four  oval ,  plain,  deflex  ed  leaves  Jilting  upon  the 
germen.  It  has  no  petals ,  but  about  twenty  hair-like  ft a- 
mina  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  empalement ,  terminated 
by  oblong  proftrate  fummits ,  and  a  roundifh  four-cornered 
germen  under  the  flower ,  fitpporting  four  awl-fhaped  ftyles 
which  are  recurved  and  as  long  as  the  ftamina ,  with  hairy 
ftigmas  the  length  of  the  ftyles.  If  he  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  thick  capfule  with  four  cells ,  having  four  angles 
which  have  narrow  wings  or  borders ,  containing  one  hard 
oblong  feed  in  each. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fection 
of  Linnaeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  about  twenty  ftamina  and  five 
ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tetragonia  ( Fruticofa )  foliis  linearibus.  Flor.  Leyd. 
Prod.  2^0.  Tetragonia  with  linear  leaves.  Tetragono- 
carpos  Africana  fruticans,  foliis  longis  &  anguftis.  H. 
Amft.  2.  p.  205.  African  Jhrubbyfetragonocarpos ,  with 
long  narrow  leaves. 

2.  Tetragonia  ( Becumbens )  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis, 
caule  fruticofo  decumbente.  Tetragonia  with  oval  en¬ 
tire  leaves ,  and  a  Jhrubby  trailing  ftalk. 

3.  Tetragonia  ( Herbacea )  foliis  ovatis.  Flor.  Leyd. 

Prod.  250.  Tetragonia  with  oval  leaves.  Tetragono- 
carpos  Africana,  radice  magna  craffa  &  carnofa.  Hort. 
Amft.  2.  p.203.  fetragonocarpos  with  a  large  fiefhy 
root ,  and  oval  leaves.  , 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Flope,  from  whence  they  were  firft  brought  to  the 
gardens  in  Holland.  The  firft  fort  has  (lender  ligne¬ 
ous  ftalks  which  rife  three  or  four  feet  high,  if  they 
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are  fupported,  otherwife  they  trail  upon  the  ground ; 
they  are  covered  with  a  light  gray  bark,  and  divide 
into  a  great  number  of  trailing  branches,  which  when 
young  are  fucculent,  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and 
covered  with  fmall  pellucid  drops,  fomewhat  like  the 
Diamond  Ficoides,  which  reflect  the  light.  As  the 
branches  are  older,  they  become  more  ligneous,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  thick,  fucculent,  narrow  leaves, ' 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  tenth  of  an  inch  broad, 
concave,  and  blunt-pointed ;  thefe  are  placed  alter¬ 
nate,  and  at  their  bale  come  out  a  duller  of  fmaller 
leaves,  which  have  the  like  pellucid  drops  as  the  ftalks. 

The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks,  at  every  joint  toward  the  end  of  the  branches.; 
fometimes  they  come  up  fingly,  at  others  there  are 
two,  and  fometimes  three  flowers  at  each  joint ;  thefe 
have  empalements  of  five  leaves,  which  fpread  open 
and  are  a  little  reflexed  ;  they  are  green  without,  and 
yellow  within,  each  having  about  forty  ftamina,  which 
are  terminated  by  oblong  proftrate  fummits  which 
fill  up  the  middle  of  the  flower.  They  appear  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  four-corner¬ 
ed  capfules  having  four  wings  or  borders,  and  four 
cells,  each  containing  one  oblong  feed,  which  ripens 
in- winter. 

The  fecond  fort  has  larger  ftalks  than  the  former, 
which  branch  out  in  like  manner;  the  branches  trail  j 
upon  the  ground  where  they  are  not  fupported  ;  the  i 
young  branches  are  very  fucculent,  and  almoft  as 
thick  as  a  man’s  little  finger ;  the  leaves  are  twp 
inches  long,  and  one  broad ;  their  furface  are  covered 
with  very  fmall  pellucid  drops,  as  are  the  ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  larger,  and  Hand  upon  pretty  long 
foot-ftalks,  three  or  four  arifingfrom  the  fame  points; 
the  empalement,  and  alfo  the  fummits,  are  of  a  pale 
fulphur  colour.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
firft. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  Ihould 
be  cut  off  from  the  plants  a  few  days  before  they  are 
planted,  that  the  part  where  they  are  cut  may  be  heal¬ 
ed,  otherwife  they  will  rot,  for  the  leaves  and  ftalks 
of  this  plant  are  very  full  of'moifture.  The  bell 
time  to  plant  thefe  cuttings  is  in  July,  that  they  may 
have  time  to  make  good  roots  before  winter.  Thefe 
cuttings  may  be  planted  on  a  bed  of  frelh  earth,  and 
if  they  are  Ihaded  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
it  will  be  of  fervice  to  them.  They  Ihould  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  water,  but  they  muft  not  have 
it  in  too  great  plenty,  for  that  will  rot  them.  In 
about  fix  weeks  after  planting,  the  cuttings  will  be 
fufficiently  rooted  to  tranfplant,  therefore  they  Ihould 
be  taken  up,  and  planted  into  pots  filled  with  light 
frelh  undunged  earth,  and  placed  in  a  Ihady  fituation 
until  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  time 
they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy  exotic  plants  in 
a  Iheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  Odtober ;  at  which  time  they 
Ihould  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  placed 
where  they  may  enjoy  a$  much  free  air  as  poffible  in 
mild  weather ;  for  they  only  require  to  be  protected  ; 
from  the  froft,  being  pretty  hardy  with  refpeft  to 
cold,  but  they  Ihould  not  have  too  much  moifture 
in  winter.  If  thefe  plants  are  planted  in  the  full  i 
ground  in  the  fummer  fealon,  they  will  grow  prodi- 
gioufly  rank  and  large  ;  as  they  alfo  will,  if  they  are 
permitted  to  root  into  the  ground  through  the  holes  j 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pots ;  therefore  the  pots  Ihould  •  J 
be  frequently  removed  to  prevent  it,  for  when  they 
grow  too  freely,  their  leaves  will  be  very  full  of 
moifture ;  which,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  } 
fruit,  which  are  always  produced  at  the  extremity  of  t 
the  branches,  will  weigh  the  branches  upon  the  j 
ground,  and  render  the  plants  very  unfightly.  The  I 
plants  of  this  kind  commonly  grow  very  ftraggling  ;  | 
therefore  the  more  their  roots  are  confined  in  the  pots,  i 
the  more  clofe  and  Hinted  will  be  the  heads  of  the 
plants ;  which  is  what  they  Ihould  always  be  kept  to, 
in  order  to  render  them  fightly.  The  flowers  ot  this  j 
plant  have  no  great  beauty,  but  as  the  whole  face  of  | 
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the  plant  is  peculiar,  it  may  be  allowed  a  place  in 
every  collection  of  plants  for  the  fake  of  variety,  fince 
it  requires  no  great  trouble  to  cultivate  it. 

Thefe  plants  may  alio  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  befown  on  a  warm  border  of  light  frefh  earth, 
where  fometimes  they  will  remain  a  whole  year  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  come  up  ;  therefore  when  they  do  not 
come  up  the  firft  feafon,  the  borders  fhould  not  be  dif- 
turbed,  but  kept  conftantly  clear  from  weeds ;  and  the 
following  fpring,  when  the  plants  are  come  up  about 
four  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  taken  up  and  planted 
in  pots,  (and  treated  in  the  lame  manner  as  hath  been 
directed  for  the  cuttings ;)  for  if  they  are  fullered 
to  grow  in  the  border  till  they  are  large,  they  will 
not  tranfplant  fo  well,  nor  will  they  make  fo  handlome 
plants. 

The  third  fort  hath  large  flefhy  roots  ;  the  branches 
are  weak,  and  trail  upon  the  ground  ;  thefe  generally 
decay  about  Midfummer,  and  new  fhoots  are  pro¬ 
duced  late  in  autumn.  The  leaves  of  this  come  out 
in  bunches  ;  they  are  oval,  plain,  and  notfo  thick  and 
fucculent  as  thole  of  the  other  forts  ;  they  are  little 
more  than  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
in  February  ;  thefe  are  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort, 
and  have  long  flender  foot-ftalks.  This'  never  pro¬ 
duces  any  feeds  in  England  ;  however  the  cuttings 
will  grow,  if  they  are  planted  early  in  the  fpring,  fo 
that  the  fort  may  be  propagated  with  the  fame  facility 
as  either  of  the  other  kinds. 

All  thefe  forts  require  protection  in  winter ;  but  if 
they  are  placed  in  an  airy  glals-cafe  with  Ficoides,  and 
other  hardy  plants,  where  they  may  have  a  large  fhare 
of  free  air  in  mild  weather,  and  protected  from  the 
froft,  they  will  thrive  much  better  than  when  they 
are  more  tenderly  treated. 

FETRAGONOTHECA.  Hort.  Elth.  283.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  875.  Sun-flower,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

5 '“he  flower  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female  flo¬ 
rets,  which  are  included  in  one  large  common  empalement , 
cut  into  four  plain ,  triangular ,  hcart-fhaped  fegments 
which  fpread  open.  The  diflk  or  middle  of  the  flo  wer  is 
made  up  of  hermaphrodite  florets ,  which  are  funnelflcaped , 
and  cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  brim ,  which  are  reflexed ; 
they  have  five-  floor t  hair-like  ftamina ,  terminated  by  cy¬ 
lindrical  fummits ,  and  a  naked  germen  fupporting  a  flender 
ftyle ,  crowned  by  two  reflexed  Jligmas.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  one  naked  roundifh  feed.  The  female  half 
florets  which  compofe  the  ray  or  border  of  the  flower ,  have 
their  petals  fir  etched  out  like  a  tongue  on  one  fide ,  and  are 
cut  at  their  points  into  three  equal  acute  parts.  Thefe 
have  no  ftamina,  but  a  naked  germen  fupporting  a  flender 
ftyle  with  two  twifted  Jligmas,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Jingle 
naked  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feCtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes  the 
plants  . whofe  flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
and  female  florets  which  are  fruitful,  and  their  fum¬ 


mits  are  connected. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Tetragonotheca  ( ITelianthoides .)  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  903. 
Tetragonotheca  doronici  maximi  folio.  Hort.  Elth. 
378.  Dwarf  Sunflower ,  with'  a  leaf  like  the  greater 
Leopard's  Bane. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  from  whence  the 
feeds  were  brought  to  Europe.  The  roots  of  this 
plant  are  perennial,  but  the  ftalks  are  annual,  and 
perifh  in  autumn  on  the  approach  of  cold.  The  roots 
will  abide  through  the  winter  in  the  full  ground,  if 
they  are  planted  in  a  warm  fituation,  fo  do  not  require 
any  fhelter,  except  in  very  fevere  winters  ;  when,  if 
■  they  are  covered  over  with  rotten  tan  or  Peas  haulm, 
to  keep  out  the  froft,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their 
being  killed. 

About  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May,  the  roots  will  fend  forth  new  fhoots,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  large,  oblong,  rough  leaves,  placed  by 
pairs,  clofely  embracing  the  ftalks ;  thefe  are  a  little 
fmuated  on  their  edges,  and  are  covered  with  fmall 
'  hairs.  The  ftalks  ufually  grow  about  two  feet  and  a 


half  high  in  England,  and  branch  out  toward  the 
top  into  feveral  fmaller  ftalks,  each  having  one  large 
yellow  flower  at  their  top,  fhaped  like  a  Sun-flower ; 
which,  before  it  expands,  is  covered  with  the  inflated 
empalement,  which  is  four-cornered.  The  feeds  of 
this  plant  rarely  ripen  in  England,  but  when  they  are 
obtained  from  abroad,  they  fliould  befown  in  the  full 
ground  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  ;  where  fometimes 
they  will  remain  a  year  before  the  plants  come  up,  fo 
that  if  they  do  not  come  up  the  fame  year,  the  ground 
fliould  not  be  difturbed,  but  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  wait  till  the  fecond  year  to  fee  what  plants  will 
come  up.  When  the  plants  appear  they  muft  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  if  the  feafon  fliould  prove 
dry,  they  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered.  In 
autumn  the  plants  fliould  be  tranfplanted  into  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Thefe  plants  will  live  three  years  in  a  proper  foil  and 
fituation,  but  as  it  does  not  increafe  here,  the  beft 
method  is  to  procure  good  feeds  .from  abroad  an¬ 
nually. 

TETRAPETALOUS  FLOWER  is  one 
which  is  compofed  of  only  four  Angle  flower  leaves, 
called  petala. 

TEUCRIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  625.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  207.  tab.  93.  [takes  its  name  from  king 
Teucer,  who  was  the  firft  amongft  the  ancients  who 
brought  this  plant  into  ufe.]  Tree  Germander* 

The  Characters  are. 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  cut  into 
five  acute  equal  fegments  at  the  top,  and  is  permanent . 
The  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind  with  one  petal ,  having  a 
fhort  cylindrical  tube  a  little  incurved  at  the  chaps:  The 
upper  lip  is  ere  hi,  and  deeply  cut  into  two  acute  fegments. 
The  lower  lip  Jpreads  and  is  cut  into  three  fegments ;  the 
middle  one  is  large  and  roundifh,  the  two  fide  ones  are 
acute  and  erect.  It  has  four  awl-fhaped  ftamina  which 
are  longer  than  the  upper  lip ,  and  are  prominent  between 
the  fegments,  terminated  by  fmall  fummits.  It  has  d 
germen  divided  in  four  parts ,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle , 
crowned  by  two  flender  Jligmas.  The  germen  afterward 
turn  to  four  roundifh  naked  feeds  which  ripen  in  ths 
empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter 
ftamina,  and  the  feeds  have  no  capfule* 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Teucrium  ( Flavum )  foliis  cordatis  obtuse  ferratis, 
floralibus  integerrimis  concavis,  caule  fruticofo.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  565.  Tree  Germander  with  heart-fhaped 
leaves  which  are  bluntly  Jawed,  thofe' between  the  flowers 
concave  and  entire ,  and  a  fhrubby  flalk.  Teucrium  mul- 
tis.  J.  B.  Common  Tree  Germander. 

2.  Teucrium  ( Lucidum )  foliis  ovatis  acute  incifo-ferratis 
glabris,  floribus  axillaribus  geminis,  caule  eredto. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  790.  Germander  with  ovalfmooth  leaves 
which  are  acutely  flawed,  and  two  flowers  proceeding  from 
the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  erect.  Chamaedrys  Al- 
pina  frutefeens,  folio  fplendente.  Magnol.  Hort.  52. 
Shrubby  Alpine  Germander  with  a  lucid  leaf. 

3.  Teucirum  ( Fruticans, )  foliis  integerrimis  oblongo- 
ovatis  petiolatis,  fuprp  glabris,  fubtus  tomentofis  pe^ 
dunculis  unifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  563.  Tree  German¬ 
der  with  entire,  oblong,  oval  leaves  having  foot-ftalks, 
flnooth  and  hoary  underneath,  and  one  flower  on.  a  foot- 
flalk.  Teucrium  fruticans  Baeticum.  Cluf.  Hift.  i.p. 
348.  Spanifh  Tree  Germander. 

4.  Teucrium  ( Latifolium )  foliis  integerrimis,  rhombeis 

acutis,  villofis,  fubtus  tomentofis.  Hort.  Upfal.  195. 
T ree  Germander  with  entire  leaves  which  are  hairy , 
fhaped  like  an  acute  rhombus,  and  woolly  on .  their  under 
fide.  Teucrium  Flifpanicum  latiore  folio.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  208.  Spanifh  Tree  Germander  with  a  broad¬ 
er  leaf.  ..  . 

Teucrium  ( CcifyipciiiulutUTYi )  foliis  multifidis,  floribus 

folitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  562.  Germander  with  many-pointed 
leaves,  and  flowers  growing  fingly.  Teucrium  Hifpa- 
nicum  fupmum  humilius,  verbenae  tenuifoliae  foliis. 
Juffieu.  Low,  trailing,  Spanifh  Germander ,  with  leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  narrow-leaved  Vervain. 
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6.  Teucrium  ( Botrys )  foliis  multifidis,  pedunculis  ax- 
'  illaribus  ternis.'  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  562.  Germander  with 
many-pointed  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  on  foot-ftalks 
by  threes.  Chamaedrys  foliis  laciniatis.  Lob.  Obferv. 
209.  Germander  with  jagged  leaves. 

y.  Teucrium  (Chamaedrys)  foliis  ovatis  incifo-crenatis 
petiolatis,  floribus  fubverticillatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  302. 
Germander  with  oval  leaves  with  crenated  cuts ,  having 
foot-ftalks ,  and  flowers  growing  almofl  in  whorls.  Cha¬ 
maedrys  minor  repens.  C.  B.  P.  248.  Smaller  creeping 
Germander. 

8.  Teucrium  (Nijfolianum)  foliis  trifidis  quinquefidif- 
que  filiformibus  floribus  pedunculatis  folitariis  oppo- 
fitis  caule  decumbente.  Lin.  Sp.  782.  Germander  with 
trifid  and  quinquefid  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  onfoli- 
tary  foot-ftalks.  Chamaedrys  multiflora,  tenuifolia 
Hifpanica.  Tourn.  Inft.  205.  Spanifh  narrow-leaved 
Germander  bearing  many  flowers. 

9.  Teucrium  (. Mafjilienfe )  foliis  ovatis  rugofis  incifo-cre¬ 
natis,  incanis,  caulibus.  eredtis,  racemis  re&is.  Lin. 
Sp.  789.  T eiuvium  with  oval  rough  leaves,  which  are 
hoary,  crenated,  and  ere  Hi  ftalks,  and  fpikes  of  flowers. 
Teucrium  Creticum  odoratum  flore  purpureo.  H.  R. 
Par.  Sweet-fnelling  Germander  of  Crete ,  with  a  purple 
flower. 

10.  Teucrium  ( Scorodonia )  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  petio¬ 
latis,  racemis  lateralibus  fecundis,  caule  eredto.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  564.  Germander  with  heart-fhaped  flawed 
leaves  having  foot-ftalks,  many  long  bunches  of  flowers 
growing  from  the  wings ,  and  an  upright  ftalk.  Scor- 
dium  alterum  five  falvia  agreftis.  C.  B.  P.  247.  Ano¬ 
ther  Scordium,  or  Wild  Sage. 

11.  Teucrium  (Scordium)  foliis  oblongis  fefiilibus  den- 
tato  ferratis,  floribus  geminis  lateralibus  pedunculatis, 
caule  diffufo.  Lin.  Sp.  790.  'Teucrium  with  oblong,  in¬ 
dented,  flawed  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks ,  flowers  fet 
by  pairs  on  foot-ftalks,  proceeding  from  the  fldes  of  the 
ftalks,  which  are  diffufed.  Scordium.  C.  B.  P.  247. 

12.  Teucrium  (Marum)  foliis  integerrimis  ovatis  fub- 
tus  tomentofis,  utrinque  acutis,  racemis  fecundis  villo- 
fis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  564.  Germander  with  oval  entire 
leaves ,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide ,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  and  hairy  bunches  of  flowers.  Marum  Syri- 
acum  vulgo.  Flor.  Bat.  2.  84.  Syrian  Maftick ,  or  com¬ 
mon  Marum. 

13.  Teucrium  ( Chamaepitys )  foliis  trifidis  linearibus  in¬ 
tegerrimis,  floribus  fefiilibus  lateralibus  folitariis  caule 
diffufo.  Mater.  Med.  287.  Germander  with  linear,  tri¬ 
fid,  entire  leaves,  and  flowers  fitting  clofe,  growing  fngly 
from  the  wings  of  the  branches.  Chamaepitys  lutea  vul¬ 
garis,  five  folio  trifido.  C.  B.  P.  249.  Common  yellow 
Ground  Pine  having  a  trifid  leaf. 

14.  Teucrium  (Iva)  foliis  tricufpidatis  linearibus,  flo¬ 
ribus  fefiilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  787.  Germander  with  tricufpid 
linear  leaves,  and  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk.  Chamaepitys  mofchata,  foliis  ferratis,  an  prima 
Diofcoridis  ?  C.  B.  P.  249.  Mufk  Ground  Pine  with 
flawed  leaves,  and  probably  the  firft  of  P)iof corides. 

15.  Teucrium  (Mofchatum)  foliis  linearibus  tomentofis 
integerrimis,  floribus  fefiilibus.  Germander  with  linear, 
woolly ,  entire  leaves,  and  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the 
branches.  Chamaepitys  mofchata,  foliis  non  ferratis. 
Allion.  Mufk  Ground  Pine  with  leaves  not  flawed. 

16.  Teucrium  ( Chamadrifolium )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis 
obtuse  dentatis,  floribus  folitariis  alaribus  peduncula¬ 
tis,  calycibus  acutis.  Germander  with  oblong  oval  leaves , 
which  are  bluntly  indented,  and  flowers  placed  fngly  at 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  having  acute  empalements.  Teu¬ 
crium  Americanum  Chamaedryos  folio,  flore  albo. 
Houft.  MSS.  American  Teucrium,  with  a  Germander  leaf 
and  white  flower. 

17.  Teucrium  (Veflcarium)  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  inae- 
qualiter  ferratis,  racemis  alaribus  terminalibufque  caly¬ 
cibus  inflatis.  Germander  with  oval  fpear-flhaped  leaves 
which  are  unequally  flawed,  and  long  bunches  of  flowers 
fpringing  from  the  wings ,  and  terminating  the  ftalks, 
and  inflated  empalements.  Chamaedrys  Americana,  maxi¬ 
ma,  catariae  folio,  calice  veficario.  Houft.  MSS. 
Greateft  American  Germander,  with  a  Catmint  leaf  and 
a  bladderea  empalement. 

18.  Teucrium  (Canadenfe)  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  fer- 
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ratis,  caule  eredto,  racemo  terminali,  verticillis  hexa- 
phyllis.  Lin.  Sp.  789.  Germander  with  oval  fpear- 
flhaped  leaves,  and  an  ere  SI  ftalk  terminated  by  a  racernus  of 
flowers.  Chaemedrys  Canadenfis  urticae  folio  fubtus 
incano.  Tourn.  Inft.  205.  Germander  of  Canada  with 
a  Nettle  leaf,  hoary  on  their  under  fide. 

19.  Teucrium  (Virginicum)  foliis  ovatis  imequaliter  fer¬ 
ratis,  racemis  terminalibus.  Flor.  Virg.  64.  German¬ 
der  with  oval  leaves  unequally  flawed,  and  a  racernus  of 
flowers  terminating  the  ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
in  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  it  rifes  with  a  flirubby  ftalk  two 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  ligneous  branches,  gar- 
nifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  a  ifttle 
waved,  bluntly  fawed  on  their  edges,  a  little  more 
than  an  inch  long,  and  three  quarters  broad  near  their 
bafe,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  a  little 
hoary  on  their  under  fide,  {landing  upon  fhort  foot- 
ftalks.  The  upper  part  of  the  branches  for  fix  or 
eight  inches  in  length  are  adorned  with  flowers 
which  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  two  or 
three  Handing  on  each  fide  at  every  joint ;  they  are 
of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  ftand  upon  (lender  foot- 
ftalks  ;  under  each  of  thefe  whorls  ftand  two  fmaller 
leaves,  which  are  entire  and  concave.  The  flowers  ' 
appear  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  fort  was  formerly  preferved  in  green-houfes  with  j 
great  care,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  planted  out 
into  the  full  ground,  and  is  found  hardy  enoucrh  to 
endure  the  cold  of  our  fevereft  winters  without  Ihel- 
ter,  provided  it  be  planted  on  a  dry  foil. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  planting  cuttings  in  the 
fpring,  on  a  bed  of  frefh  light  earth,  obferving  to  1 
fhade  and  water  them  until  they  have  taken  root ; 
after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds  until  the  following  au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  out  into  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain,  being  careful  in  re-  ? 
moving  them  not  to  fhake  off  all  the  earth  from  their 
roots,  as  alfo  to  water  them  if  the  feafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  until  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  after 
which,  the  only  care  they  require  is  to  keep  the  ground 
clean  about  them,  and  to  prune  off  fuch  fhoots  as 
are  ill  fituated,  and  the  flowering  branches  when 
they  decay,  whereby  their  heads  will  appear  more 
regular. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  generally 
are  produced  in  plenty.  If  thefe  are  fown  upon  a  bed 
of  light  earth  in  April,  the  plants  will  come  up  in 
fix  weeks  after,  and  thefe  may  be  tranfplanted  in 
autumn,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  but  in 
the  lower  parts,  where  the  cold  is  not  very  fevere,  and 
generally  on  moift  ground  ;  this  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk 
like  the  former  it  does  not  rife  fo  high,  but  branches 
out  more  than  that.  The  ftalks  are  covered  with 
fhort  hairy  down  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  oval,  crenated, 
and  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  a  little 
hoary  on  their  under ;  the  leaves  between  the  flowers 
are  fpear-fhaped  and  entire  ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are 
much  longer ;  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  their  co¬ 
lour  more  inclining  to  a  yellow  than  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the  other, 
and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  way. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  | 
near  the  borders  of  the  fea ;  this  has  a  flirubby  branch-  * 
ing  ftalk  which  rifes  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  covered 
with  a  hoary  bark.  The  branches  are  garnifhed  with 
fmall  oval  leaves  placed  oppofite,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ) 
branches ;  they  are  near  one  inch  long,  and  half  an  j 
inch  broad,  ftnooth  on  their  upper  fide,  of  a  lucid 
green,  and  their  under  fides  are  hoary.  The  flowers  ^ 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  branches  ;  they  are  Angle,  one  on  each  fide  at  7 
a  joint  (landing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks-,  their  empale¬ 
ments  are  fhort  and  hoary.  The  middle  fegment  of  | 
the  lower  lip  is  large,  and  indented  at  the  point ; 
the  ftamina  are  long-hooked,  and  fupply  the  place  i 
of  the  upper  lip  -,  the  flowers  are  blue,  and  come  in 
fuccefilon  great  part  of  fummer,  and  the  plants  fre¬ 
quently  produce  good  feeds  in  England. 

2  '  There  -.I 
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There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  which 
is  preferved  in  fome  gardens. 

The  fourth  fort  is  much  like  the  third,  but  the  leaves 
are  broader,  of  a  rhomboid  form,  and  are  more  hairy 
and  whiter  on  their  under  fide  ;  this  will  endure  the 
cold  of  our  ordinary  winters,  if  planted  on  a  dry  foil 
and  in  a  warm  fituation,  but  in  fevere  hard  froft  it  is 
fometimes  deftroyed  ;  for  which  reafon  the  plants  are 
often  preferved  in  pots,  and  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe  in  winter.  This  is  propagated  by  cuttings  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  and  the  plants  require 
the  fame  treatment. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy 
tipon  moift  ground.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  herbace¬ 
ous,  and  trail  upon  the  ground  •,  they  grow  about  a 
foot  in  length,  are  garnifhed  with  deep  green  leaves, 
cut  into  many  points  almoft  to  the  midrib  ;  they  are 
fmooth,  and  ftand  oppofite.  The  flowers  come  out 
on  each  fide  the  ftalks  lingly  ;  they  are  white,  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  ;  thefe  are  each  fucceeded  by  four  feeds, 
which  ripen  in  September. 

This  plant  is  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  variety 
it  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown  in  the 
fpring  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  •, 
and  when  they  come  up,  will  require  no  other  culture 
but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds.  Thefe  plants  ripen  their 
feeds  the  firft  year,  but  if  they  are  in  a  warm  fitua¬ 
tion  they  will  live  through  the  winter. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  louth  of  France, 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  in  the  Corn  fields ;  this  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the  feeds  are 
ripe.  The  ftalks  are  four-cornered  and  hairy  ;  they 
grow  about  a  foot  long,  and  are  garnifhed  at  every 
joint  by  leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  hairy  and 
cut  almoft  to  the  midrib,  and  the  fegments  are  cut 
into  three  points.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  wings 
of  the  ftalk  in  whorls,  three  ftanding  together  on  each 
fide  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  white,  and  lhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  other  lpecies  ;  they  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
laft  ;  but  if  the  feeds  of  this  are  fown  in  autumn,  or 
permitted  to  fcatter  when  ripe,  they  will  fucceed 
better  than  if  fown  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  will 
come  earlier  to  flower. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  and  in  Germany  ;  this  has  a  creeping  fibrous 
root,  which  fpreads-  in  the  ground  and  multiplies 
greatly,  fending  out  many  four-cornered  hairy  ftalks, 
which  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long  ;  thefe  fend  out  a 
few  fhort  branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  oval 
leaves  about  an  inch  long,  and  three  quarters  broad, 
which  are  deeply  crenated  on  their  borders,  and  ftand 
upon  fhort  foot-ftalks  •,  they  are  of  a  light  green 
above,  but  hoary  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers 
grow  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  toward  the  upper 
part,  almoft  in  whorls,  ftanding  chiefly  to  one  fide  of 
the  ftalk  ;  they  are  of  a  reddifh  colour,  the  lower  lip 
turning  upward.  This  plant  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

It  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  propagates  very  faft  by 
its  creeping  roots,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil 
I  or  fituation  :  the  beft  time  to  tranfplant  it  is  in  au¬ 
tumn.  This  was  a  few  years  fince  in  great  requeft  as 
a  fpecific  for  the  gout,  but  is  at  prefent  in  little 
efteem. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  is  a 
perennial  plant,  having  fome  refemblance  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  the  roots  do  not  creep.  The  ftalks  are 
taller,  and  more  eredt  •,  the  leaves  are  narrower, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  and  not  fo  deeply  indented  •,  the 
indentures  are  (harper,  and  only  toward  their  points ; 
the  ftalks  are  garnifhed  with  flowers  great  part  of 
their  length,  which  come  out  in  bunches  at  the  wings 
of  the  leaves ;  they  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  of  a  brighter  red  colour.  This  plant  flowers 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 
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It  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  au¬ 
tumn,  or  by  fowing  of  the  feeds  at  the  fame  feafon, 
which  will  more  certainly  fucceed  than  thofe  which 
are  fown  in  the  fpring.  It  loves  an  open  fituation 
expofed  to  the  fun,  but  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil 
which  is  not  too  moift. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Crete, 
and  alfo  in  Nice  in  Italy  ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant 
with  a  low  fhrubby  ftalk,  fending  out  many  branches 
which  are  four-cornered  and  woolly ;  thefe  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oval  leaves  about  an  inch  long,  and  three 
quarters  broad  ;  they  are  woolly  on  both  fides,  and 
are  bluntly  crenated  on  their  borders.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  branches  are  adorned  with  purple  flower-s 
in  whorls,  having  two  fmall,  oval,  entire  leaves  under 
each  whorl ;  the  flowers  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the 
firft  fort,  but  their  cups  are  very  woolly,  and  their 
indentures  end  in  (harp  points.  This  flowers  in  July, 
and  when  the  feafon  proves  warrn  and  dry,  the  plants 
will  produce  good  feeds  in  England. 

This  may  be  propagated  either  by' feeds  or  cuttings 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  two  firft  iorts,  but  the  plants 
(hould  have  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation,  otherwife 
they  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air 
in  England. 

The  tenth  fort  is  the  common  wild  or  Wood  Sage, 
which  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  thickets  in  many 
parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens ; 
this  has  a  creeping  perennial  root,  from  which  arife 
ftiff,  ligneous,  four-cornered  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  by  two  heart-fhaped 
leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  (lightly  fawed  on 
their  edges,  and  ftand  upon  foot-ftalks.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ftalks  have  three  or  four  long  fpikes  of 
flowers,  which  incline  to  one  fide  of  the  ftalk  •,  they 
are  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  and  the  ftamina 
are  terminated  by  purple  fummits.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This  plant  will  grow 
in  any  foil  or  fituation,  and  was  formerly  ufed  in 
medicine. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  the  common  Water  Germander, 
which  grows  naturally  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  and  fome  t 
other  fenny  parts  of  England  •,  this  has  a  fmall,  ftringy, 
fibrous,  creeping  root,  which  is  perennial,  from  which 
arife  many  four-cornered,  trailing,  diffuled  ftalks, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong,  hairy,  and  indented 
leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  two  arifing  on  each 
fide  at  every  joint ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
fit  very  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  the  leaves  ;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds.  The 
whole  plant  has  an  odour  like  that  ofGarlick.  The 
herb  is  ufed  in  medicine. 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  by  its  creeping  roots, 
or  planting  the  young  (hoots  in  the  fpring,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Mint,  Penny-royal,  &c.  and  (hould 
have  a  moift  foil,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in'gardens. 
The  twelfth  fort  is  the  common  or  Syrian  Marum, 
which  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  and  alfo  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Valencia  ;  this  has  a  low  (hrubby  ftalk,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  (lender  ligneous  branches,  which  in 
warm  countries  will  rife  three  or  four  feet  high,  but 
in  England  it  is  rarely  feen  half  that  height.  The  ftalks 
are  very  hoary,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval 
leaves  placed  oppofite  at  each  joint;  thefe  are  about 
the  fize  of  thofe  of  Thyme,  and  are  pointed  at  both 
ends ;  they  are  green  above,  and  hoary  underneath  ; 
they  have  a  piercing  grateful  (cent,  fo  quick  as  to 
caufe  fneezing.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  whorled 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  they  are  very 
downy,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  red  colour ; 
they  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are  not  fucceeded 
by  feeds  in  England. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  (lips  or  cuttings, 
which,  if  planted  during  the  fummer  months  on  a 
bed  of  light  loamy  earth,  covering  them  down  clofe 
either  with  bell  or  hand-glafles,  and  (hading  them 
from  the  fun,  will  put  out  roots  very  freely.  When 
thefe  have  made  good  roots,  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
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cither  intoleparate  fmall  pots, 'or  on  a  warm  border,  at 
about  fix  inches  diftance  every  way,  obferving  to 
(hade  them  from  the  fun,  and  fupply  them  with  water 
till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  will 
require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  Thefe  plants  will  live  through  the  winter  in 
the  open  air,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  dry  foil  and  a 
warm  fituation,  when  the  frofts  are  not  very  fevere  •, 
but  in  very  hard  winters  they  are  frequently  killed,  if 
they  are  not  protected  by  mats  or  fome  other  covering. 
There  was  about  forty  years  ago  a  great  number  of 
thefe  plants  growing  in  the  warm  borders  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  atKenfington,  which  were  clipped  in¬ 
to  conical  forms,  and  were  near  three  feet  high,  but 
now  there  are  few  plants  of  a  large  lize  to  be  found  in 
the  Englifh  gardens,  becaufe  their  branches  are  an¬ 
nually  cut  to  keep  them  fhort. 

The  cats  are  very  fond  of  this  plant,  and  where  there 
are  but  few  of  thefe  plants  will  deftroy  them,  unlefs 
they  are  protected  from  them  •,  but,  where  there  is 
a  great  number  of  the  plants  together,  the  cats  feldom 
touch  them. 

The  thirteenth  fort  is  the  common  Ground  Pine 
which  is  tiled  in  medicine  ;  it  grows  naturally  on 
chalky  arable  land  in  feveral  parts  of  England  ;  it  is 
an  annual  plant,  with  a  fingle  ligneous  root,  which 
ftrikes  deep  into  the  ground,  fending  out  a  few  (len¬ 
der  fibres  from  the  fide,  from  which  arife  many  weak 
trailing  (talks  which  are  very  hairy  ;  thefe  are  garnifh- 
ed  with  narrow  leaves  ending  with  three  points,  which 
are  fet  by  pairs,  and  crofs  over  each  other  at  every 
joint  •,  they  are  hairy,  and,  when  bruifed,  emit  a  ftrong 
refinous  odour.  The  flowers  fit  clofe  to  the  Italics  at 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  there  are  two  or  three  of 
them  at  each  joint,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 
fliaped  like  the  other  fpecies  ;  thefe  appear  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  If  thefe  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  better  than 
if  (own,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to  thin  them, 
and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

This  plant  is  greatly  recommended  for  its  virtues -, 
there  is  fcarce  a  better  herb  than  this  for  opening  ob- 
ftrudions  ;  it  is  a  ftrong  diuretic,  and  an  excellent  re¬ 
medy  for  the  rheumatifm. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  in  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  it  is  an  annual  plant, 
with  a  fingle  ligneous  root,  fending  out  a  few  fibres. 
The  italics  are  about  fix  inches  high,  and  ate  clofely 
garnifhed  with  very  hairy  narrow  leaves  which  are 
indented  toward  their  points.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  (talks  to  which  they  fit  very 
clofe  ;  they  are  large,  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  and 
appear  in  July  ;  but  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  favoura¬ 
ble,  they  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Nice  in  Italy, 
from  whence  it  was  fent  me ;  this  is  alfo  an  annual 
plant,  much  like  the  former,  but  the  leaves  are  nar¬ 
rower  and  entire.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with 
white  woolly  hairs,  and  the  flowers  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  former. 

Both  thefe  plants  fucceed  beft,  if,  when  they  perfect 
their  feeds,  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  thirteenth  fort ;  or  if  the  feeds  are 
fown,  it  fhould  be  in  atuumn,  for  they  rarely  fucceed 
when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring. 

The  fixteenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz-,  this  is  an 
annual  plant,  with  an  ered  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high 
it  is  four-cornered  and  fmooth,  garnifhed  with  fmooth, 
oblong,  oval  leaves  which  are  bluntly  indented  ;  they 
are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  broad,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-flallcs. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  (talks, 
two  of  them  arifing  at  each  joint,  upon  fhort  (lender 
foot-ftalks  •,  they  are  fmall  and  white,  having  fhort 
empalements,  which  are  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  very 
acute  points.  The  flowers  appear  in  July,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn, 
ihe  feventeenth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Ilouftoun  at  the  fame  place  with  the  former  ;  this  is 
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alfo  an  annual  plant,  with  a  (lender;  upright,  four-cor¬ 
nered  (talk  which  rifes  three  feet  high,  and  divides 
into  feveral  fmooth  branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
v/ith  oval  fpear-fnaped  leaves,  three  inches  long  and 
one  broad,  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but- 
pale  on  their  under ;  they  are  unequally  (awed  on  their 
edges,  and  Hand  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  long  bunches  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk,  and  alfo  at  the  top  they  are  pretty  large,  white 
and  have  bladdered  empalements ;  thefe  appear  late 
in  July,  and  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  favourable 
they  will  have  no  good  feeds  fucceed  them. 

The  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  forts  are  tender,  fo  will 
not  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England  ;  and  unlefs  the 
feafon  proves  warm,  they  will  not  perfect  their  feeds 
here.  The  feeds  of  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots 
in  autumn,  which  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed 
in  the  ftove  between  the  other  pots,  where  they  fhould 
remain  till  fpring,  and  then  they  may  be  taken  our 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the 
plants.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed,  and  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
other  tender  plants  which  require  conftant  fhelter. 
The  eighteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant,  very  like  our  Scorodonia 
or  Wood  Sage,  but  does  not  creep  at  the  root  as  that 
does  -,  the  (talks  are  ered,  and  garnifhed  with  oval 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  which  are  white  on  their  under 
fide,  and  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges  -,  the  (talks  are 
terminated  by  racemi  of  yellow  flowers,  and  the 
whorls  have  fix  leaves. 

This  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open 
air ;  it  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots, 
or  by  flowing  of  the  feeds,  which  is  beft  if  done  in 
autumn. 

The  nineteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia;  this 
is  alfo  a  perennial  plant,  having  oval  leaves  which 
are  unequally  fawed  ;  the  ftalk  is  annual,  and  rifes  near 
a  foot  high,  which  is  terminated  by  a  long  fpike  of 
red  flowers,  which  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  when 
the  plants  make  a  pretty  appearance. 

This  is  eafiiy  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  plenty  -,  if  thefe  are  fown  in  the  autumn  on 
a  bed  of  a  light  earth,  they  will  fucceed  better  than 
if  fown  in  the  fpring. 

THALICTRUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  270.  tab. 
143.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  617.  [This  name  is  ancient, 
and  written  in  a  two-fold  manner.  In  the  manufcripts 
it  is  found  Sct% yfyov  and  SdxsxJgov,  but  has  now  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  Thalidrum  among  all  the  mo¬ 
derns,  from  to  flourifh,  or  look  green.  It  was 

anciently  ufed  at  weddings,  and  is  called  zrriyxw,  be¬ 
caufe  fome  botanifts  have  clafled  this  plant  with  Rues.] 
Meadow  Rue. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  no  empalements  hut  has  four  or  five  round- 
ijh  concave  petals  which  flail  off  foon,  and  a  great  number 
of  flar/iina,  which  are  broad  and  compreffed  toward  their 
tops ,  terminated  by  twin  fummits ,  which  are  oblongs 
feveral  very  floort  ftyles  fitting  Jingly  upon  roundijh  ger- 
mens  and  crowned  by  thick  ftigmas.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  turn  to  fo  many  keel-floaped  capfules ,  collected  in  a 
head,  each  containing  one  oblong  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  a  great  number  of  (lamina 
and  many  ftyles. 

The  Sprcies  are, 

1.  Thalictrum  ( Flavum )  caule  foliofo  fulcato,  pani- 
cula  multiplici  ereda.  Hort.  Cliff.  226.  Meadow  Rue 
with  a  furrowed  leafy  ftalks  and  many  ere  hi  panicles  of 
flowers.  Thalidrum  majus,  filiqua  angulofo  aut  ftri- 
ata.  C.  B.  P.  336.  Greater  Meadow  Rues  with  angular 
or  channelled  pods. 

2.  Thalictrum  ( Speciofum )  caule  angulofo,  foliis  line- 
aribus  bifidis  trifidifque,  panicula  multiplici  ereda. 
Meadow  Rue  with  an  angular  ftalk ,  narrow  leaves  end¬ 
ing  in  two  or  three  pointSs  and  many  ere  hi  panicles  of 
flowers.  Thalidrum  majus,  filiqua  fe minis  ftriata,  fo- 
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liis  rugofis  trifidis.  Mor.  Umbel.  70.  Greater  Meadow 
Rue  with  Jireaked  fleed-veffels ,  and  rough  trifid  leaves. 
Thalictrum  ( Aquilcgtfolium )  fruftibus  pendulis  tri- 
’  angularibus  reftis,  caule  tereti.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  547. 
Meadow  Rue  with  a  pendulous  triangular  fruit,  and  a  ta¬ 
per  Jlalk.  Thalidrum  majus  ftaminibus  florum  pur- 
purafcentibus.  C.  B.  P.  337.  Greater  Meadow  Rue  with 
purple  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  commonly  called  feathered 
Columbine. 

Thalictrum  ( Lucidum )  caule  foliofo  fulcato,  foliis 
linearibus  carnofis.  Dalib.  Parif.  162.  Meadow  Rue 
with  a  furrowed  leafy  Jlalk ,  and  linear  fiejhy  leaves. 
Thali&rum  pratenfe  minus  alterum,  Parifienlum,  fo¬ 
liis  craflioribus  lucidis.  H.  R.  Par.  Another  fmaller 
Meadow  Rue  of  Paris ,  with  thicker  Jhining  leaves. 

.  Thalictrum  ( Canadenfe )  floribus  pentapetalis,  radice 
fibrosa.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  486.  Meadow  Rue  with 
flowers  having  five  petals,  and  a  fibrous  root.  Thalic¬ 
trum  Canadenie.  Cornut.  Canad.  186.  Meadow  Rue 
of  Canada. 

i.  Thalictrum  (' Tuberofum )  floribus  pentapetalis,  ra¬ 
dice  tuberosa.  Hort.  Cliff.  227.  Meadow  Rue  with 
flowers  having  Jive  petals,  and  a  tuberous  root.  Thalic¬ 
trum  minus  aTphodeii  radice,  niagno  flore.  Tourn. 
Inft.  271.  Smaller  Meadow  Rue  with  an  Afphodel  root, 
and  a  large  flower.  ■ 

Thalictrum  {Minus)  foliis  fexpartitis,  floribus  cer- 
nuis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  546.  Meadow  Rue  with  leaves 
cut  into  fix  figments,  and  nodding  flowers.  Thali&rum 
minus.  C.  B.  P.  337.  Smaller  Meadow  Rue. 

!.  Thalictrum  (. Fcetidum )  caule  pamculato  ramofifli- 
mo. foliofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  545.  Meadow  Rue  with ' 
a  very  branching ,  paniculated ,  leafy  Jlalk.  T  halidtrum 
minimum  foetidiflimum.  C.  B.  P.  337.  The  leaf  flunk¬ 
ing  Meadow  Rue. 

Thalictrum  {Riaicum)  floribus  diocis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  545.  Meadow  Rue  with  male  and  female  flowers 
on  different  plants.  Thali&rum  pratenfe  minus.  Park. 
Theat.  265.  Small  American  Meadow  Rue. 
o.  Thalictrum  ( Angujlifolium )  foliolis  lanceolato- 
linearibus  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  226.  Meadow  Rue 
with  fpear-Jhaped  linear  leaves  which  are  entire.  Tha- 
lidtrum  pratenie,  anguftiflimo  folio.  C.  B.  P.  337* 
<phe  narrowejl  leaved  Meadow  Rue. 

j.  Thalictrum  (. Alpinum )  caule  fimpliciflimo  fubnu- 

do,  racemo  fimplici  terminali.  Hort.  Cliff.  227 •  IMea- 
dow  Rue  with  a  Jingle  Jlalk  which  is  almoft  naked,  and 
terminated  by  a  fingle  bunch  of  flowers,  ft  halidtrum 
montanum  minimum  praecox,  foliis  fplendentibus. 
Mor.  Hiff.  p.  325.  Phe  leajl  Meadow  Rue  with  Jhining 
leaves.  . 

The  fir  ft  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  rivers  and 
in  moift  meadows  in  many  parts  of  England.  This 
has  a  yellow  creeping  root,  from  which  arife  feveral 
furrowed  ftalks  five  or  fix  feet  high,  garnifned  at  each 
joint  with  leaves  compofed  of  many  lobes,  which  differ 
in  their  form  and  lize  •,  fome  are  fpear-fhaped  and  en¬ 
tire,  others  are  obtufe,  and  cut  into  three  points  •, 
they  are  of  a  deep  green  colour  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  pale  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  white  colour,  and  formed  into  many  pani¬ 
cles,  Handing  ereft  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks.  Thefe 
appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  {hort  triangu¬ 
lar  capfules  containing  one  oblong  feed. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  meadows 
about  Montpelier.  The  root  of  this  is  like  the  for¬ 
mer  •,  the  ftalks  are  angular,  and  rife  five  feet  high  •, 
they  are  better  furniftied  with  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are 
very  narrow,  fome  of  them  ending  with  two,  and  others 
with  three  points,  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  formed  into  many  panicles 
which  terminate  the  ftalks.  This  fort  flowers  about 
the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ;  of 
this  there  are  two  varieties,  one  with  a  green  ftalk 
and  white  ftamina,  the  other  has  purple  ftalks  and 
ftamina.  Thefe  two  are  propagated  in  gardens,  by 
the  title  of  feathered  Columbine ;  this  hath  a  thick  fi¬ 
brous  root ;  the  ftalks  are  taper,  and  rife  three  feet 
hicrh  •  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Columbine. 


The  flowers  grow  in  large  panicles  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalk.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds,  which  are 
in  triangular  capfules,  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  meadows  about 
Paris  ;  this  hath  upright  channelled  ftalks  which  rife 
five  or  fix  feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with 
winged  leaves,  compofed  of  many  linear  flefliy  lobes, 
which  are  for  the  moft  part  entire,  ending  in  acute 
points.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour  ; 
they  appear  in  July,'  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  an¬ 
gular  capfules  with  one  fmall  oblong  feed  in  each, 
which  ripens  in  Auguft. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  •,  this 
has  a  fibrous  root  of  a  dark  colour.  The  ftalks  are 
fmooth,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  rife  three  or  four 
feet  high,  branching  toward  the  top.  The  leaves  are 
like  thofe  of  Columbine,  of  a  grayifh  colour,  and 
fmooth.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  panicles 
at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  former  forts,  and  have  five  white  petals  which 
foon  fall  off,  and  a  great  number  of  white  ftamina 
with  yellow  fummits.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  has  knob¬ 
bed  roots  5  the  leaves  are  fmall,  obtufe,  and  indented 
in  three  parts  at  their  points  •,  they  are  of  a  grayifh 
colour  and  fmooth.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  naked  almoft  to  the  top,  where  they  divide  in¬ 
to  two  or  three  fmall  ones,  under  which  is  fituated 
one  leaf.  Each  divifion  of  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by 
a  fmall  bunch  of  pretty  large  flowers,  having  five 
white  petals.  The  flowers  are  almoft  difpofed  in  form 
of  an  umbel.  They  appear  in  June,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fmall  angular  capfules,  containing  one  ob¬ 
long  feed  in  each,  which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  of 
Cambridgefhire  •,  this  has  a  creeping  fibrous  root.  The 
ftalks  rife  about  a  foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
winged  leaves  compofed  of  many  obtufe  {hort  lobes, 
which  are  cut  into  fix  iegments.  The  ftalks  branch  out 
wide  ;  the  flowers  grow  mloofe  panicles  ;  they  are  fmall 
and  nodding.  The  ftamina  are  of  an  herbaceous  white, 
and  the  fummits  are  yellowilh.  It  flowers  in  June. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France; 
this  hath  a  very  branching  ftalk  which  rifes  about  fix 
or  feven  inches  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves, 
which  are  downy,  compofed  of  a  great  number  of 
fmall  lobes  which  are  bluntly  indented,  and  have  a 
feetid  feent.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  panicles ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  with 
yellowifh  ftamina.  This  flowers  in  June. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
The  root  of  this  is  fibrous ;  the  ftalks  rife  near  a  foot 
high,  and  are  almoft  naked  at  the  top,  where  they 
have  one  leaf,  compofed  of  many  fmall  lobes  of  a 
grayifh  colour,  indented  at  their  points.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  bunches  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks ; 
they  are  male  and  female  in  different  plants.  Thefe 
appear  in  June. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  fome  parts 
of  Germany  ;  this -hath  a  perennial  root.  The  ftalks 
rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  wing¬ 
ed  like  thofe  of  the  other  fort,  their  lobes  are  nar¬ 
row  and  entire.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  are  col- 
ledled  in  panicles  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  and  are  of 
an  herbaceous  white  colour. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this 
hath  a  fibrous  creeping  root ;  the  leaves  are  fmall, 
blunt,  and  of  a  grayifh  colour.  1  he  ftalks  rife  about 
fix  inches  high,  and  are  almoft  naked  ;  they  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  fingle  loofe  fpike  of  flowers,  each  hav¬ 
ing  four  petals.  This  flowers  the  latter  end  of  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May. 

Thefe  plants  are  generally  propagated  by  parting 
their  roots.  The  beft  time  for  this  work  is  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  their  leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  they 
may  take  frefti  root  before  the  froft  comes  on  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  ;  they  fhould  alfo  be  planted  in  a  frefti  light 
foil,  and  have  a  fhady  fituation,  in  which  they  will 
thrive  exceedingly,  though  they  may  be  planted  in  al- 
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hioft  any  foil  or  fituation,  provided  it  be  not  too  hot 
and  dry  •,  but  molt  of  them  creep  lb  much  under 
ground,  as  to  become  very  troublefome  in  a  garden, 
for  which  reafon  there  are  but  few  of  the  forts  ad¬ 
mitted  into  gardens.  The  third,  fifth,  and  fixth  forts 
are  frequently  cultivated  in  the  gardens.  The  roots 
of  thefe  do  not  creep  like  the  others,  and  their  flowers 
have  fome  beauty  to  recorriniend  them,  but  the  others 
are  only  kept  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  vari¬ 
ety  ;  therefore  when  they  are  admitted,  their  roots 
fhould  be  confined  in  p»ots,  otherwife  they  cannot  be 
kept  within  bounds. 

T  H  A.  P  S  I  A.  Tourn.  inft.  R.  H.  321.  tab.  171.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  323.  [fo  called  of  the  ifland  of  Thapfus, 
where  it  grew  in  plenty.]  The  deadly  Carrot,  or 
fcorching  Fennel. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  an  umbellate d  flower  *,  the  general  umbel  is  large , 
and  compofled  of  about  twenty  rays  which  are  nearly  equal  •, 
thefe  have  no  involucri  the  general  umbel  is  uniform. 
‘The  flowers  have  five  fpear-fhaped  incurved  petals ,  and 
five  hair-like  flamina  the  length  of  the  petals ,  terminated 
by  Jingle  fummits.  It  has  an  oblong  germen  fituated  under 
the  flower ,  flupporting  two  fhort  fllyles  crowned  by  obtufle 
ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  fruit, 
girt  with  a  longitudinal  membrane  dividing  into  two  parts , 
each  containing  one  oblong  feed,  pointed  at  both  ends,  hav¬ 
ing  plain  borders  on  both  fides. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  flamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Thapsia  ( "Villofla )  foliolis  dentatis  villofls  bafl  coadu- 
natis.  Hort.  Cliff.  105.  Scorching  Carrot  with  in¬ 
dented  hairy  lobes ,  which  are  joined  at  their  bafle.  Thap- 
fia  latifolia  villofa.  C.  B.  P.  148.  Broad-leaved ,  hairy, 
fcorching  Fennel. 

2.  Thapsia  ( Maxima )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  latiflimis 
pinnatifidis  fubtus  villofls  petiolis  decurrentibus. 
Scorching  Carrot  with  winged  leaves ,  having  very  broad 
wing-pointed  lobes,  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide, 
and  running  foot-ftalks.  Thapfia  maxima,  latiflimo  fo¬ 
lio.  C.  B.  P.  148.  The  greateft  fcorching  Fennel  with  a 
very  broad  leaf. 

3.  Thapsia  ( Fcetida )  foliolis  multifidis  bafl  anguftatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  105.  Scorching  Carrot  with  many-pointed 
lobes ,  which  are  narrowed  at  their  bafle.  Thapfia  Ca¬ 
ro  tm  folio.  I.  B.  3.  p.  187.  Scorching  Fennel  with  a 
Carrot  leaf. 

4.  Thapsia  ( Apulia )  foliis  digitatis,  foliolis  bipinnatis 
multifidis  ietaceis.  Flort.  Cliff.  106.  Scorching  Carrot 
with  many-pointed ,  hand-fhaped,  briftly  lobes.  Thapfia 
tenuiore  folio  Apulia.  Tourn.  Inft.  322.  Narrow- 
leaved  fcorching  Fennel  of  Apulia. 

5.  Thapsia  ( Trifoliata )  foliis  ternatis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  262.  Scorching  Carrot  with  oval  trifoliate  leaves. 
Sium  folio  infimo  cordato,  caulinis  ternatis,  omnibus 
crenatis.  Flor.  Virg.  31.  IVater  Parfnep  with  heart- 
floaped  leaves,  thofe  on  the  Jlalks  trifoliate ,  and  all  of 
them  crenated. 

6.  Thapsia  {Altiffma)  foliis  decompofitis,  lobis  maxi- 
mis  lucidis,  umbella  maxima.  The  talleft  fcorching  Car¬ 
rot  with  decompounded  leaves,  having  very  large  lucid 
lobes ,  and  great  umbels.  Thapfia  montana,  omnium 
maxima,  foliis  lobatis.  Hort.  Pif.  164.  The  largefi 
mountain  fcorching  Carrot  with  broad  lobes. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  fouth  of  France  ;  this  hath  a  thick  flefhy  root  in 
fhape  of  a  Carrot,  which  has  an  outward  blackifh  fkin  •, 
the  inflde  is  white,  bitter,  and  very  acrid,  with  a  little 
aromatic  tafte.  The  leaves  are  winged  ;  the  lobes  are 
thick,  hairy,  and  indented  •,  they  are  regularly  cut 
into  oppoflte  fegments  like  other  winged  leaves.  The 
fcflh  is  fpungy,  and  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  upward  into  two  or  three  lmall  branches,  each 
being  terminated  by  a  large  umbel  of  yellow  flowers. 
'Ihele  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large, 
flat,  bordered  feeds  which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

I  he  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  and  all  over 
Old  Caftile,  quite  to  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  The 
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root  of  this  fort  is  large,  thick,  and  of  a  dark  colour 
without.  The  leaves  are  very  thick,  and  hairy  on 
their  under  fide  ;  they  fpread  circularly  on  the  ground, 
and  are  divided  into  broad  hairy  lobes.  The  ftalks 
rife  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  they  are  large,  jointed,  and 
full  of  pith,  having  one  leaf  at  each  joint,  lhaped  like, 
thofe  at  the  bottom,  but  are  fmaller  as  they  are  nearer 
the  top.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  large  umbel 
of  yellow  flowers  which  appear  the  latter  end  of  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  about  two  months  after. 

The  third  fort  grows  haturally  in  Italy  and  Spain.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  ift6  cut  into  many  narrow  fegments, 
almoft  as  fm2.ll  as  thofe  of  the  garden  Carrot,  but  are 
rough  and  hairy  ;  their  fegments  aifc  always  oppoflte, 
and  ire  narrower  at  their  bafe  than  their  points.  The 
ftalks  rife  about  two  feet  high,  and  are  terminated  bf 
umbels  of  fmall  yelloW  flowers  which  appear  in  Julyk 
thele  are  fucceeded  by  flat  bordered  feeds  which  ripen 
the  beginhing  of  September.. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Apulia.  The  root 
of  this  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  thumb  •,  the 
bark  is  yellow  and  wrinkled,  the  irlflde  white,  and  j 
abounds  with  an  acrid  milky  juice ;  the  leaves  are 
finely  divided  like  thofe  of  Fennel,  they  are  hairy, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  root.  The  ftalk  rifes  from  two  to 
three  feet  high  ;  it  is  naked,  and  branches  into  two  or 
three  ftalks,  each  being  terminated  by  a  fmall  umbel 
of  flowers,  which  are  large,  yellow,  and  appear  in 
July:  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flat  feeds,  having  carti¬ 
laginous  borders,  which  ripen  in  September. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America: 
The  feeds  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Benfel  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.  This  hath  a  (lender  tap  root,  which  is  (haped 
like  thofe  of  Parfley  ;  the  leaves  at  the  bottom  are  . 
heart-draped.  The  ftalk  is  Angle  and  does  not  branch ; 
it  rifes  near  two  feet  high,  is  of  a  purple  colour,  and  , 
flender  ;  this  is  garniflied  at  each  joint  with  one  tri¬ 
foliate  leaf,  whole  lobes  are  oval  and  crenated.  The 
ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  fmall  umbel  of  purple  flowers 
which  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  comprelf- 
ed  channelled  feeds  which  ripen  in  September.  Dr. 
Gronovius  thinks  this  plant  very  like  that  which  is  fi¬ 
gured  by  Kempfer,  by  the  title  of  Nindzi. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Apulia  :  this  hatha 
large  taper  root  •,  the  leaves  fpread  circularly  near  the 
ground  •,  thefe  are  divided  into  feveral  lobes,  which 
are  divided  into  many  very  large  lucid  lobes,  (landing 
alternately  on  fhort  foot-ftalks  :  the  ftalk  rifes  near 
eight  feet  high,  and  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  which  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  bordered  comprefled  feeds  which  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  j  for  if  they  are  kept 
out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they  often  mifearry,  or 
if  they  grow,  they  commonly  lie  a  whole  year  in  the 
ground  before  the  plants  come  up  ;  whereas  thofe 
feeds  which  are  fown  in  autumn,  generally  grow  the 
following  fpring.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  drills,  in 
the  place  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The 
drills  fhould  be  at  lead  three  feet  and  a  half  afunder, 
becaufe  the  plants  fpread  their  leaves  very  wide. 
When  the  plants  come  up  in  the  fpring,  they  mull 
be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds  •,  and  where  they  are 
too  clofe  together,  fome  of  them  fhould  be  drawn  ■ 
out  to  give  room  for  the  others  to  grow,  but  at  this  \ 
time  they  need  not  be  left  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  apart ;  for  the  firft  year  when  the  plants  arife 
from  feeds,  they  make  but  flow  progrefs,  except  the  J 
fixth  fort,  which  will  require  more  room ;  fo  the  au¬ 
tumn  following  the  remaining  part  of  the  plants  may 
be  taken  up,  leaving  thofe  which  are  defigned  to  re-  | 
main  about  eighteen  inches  afunder ;  and  thofe 
plants  which  are  taken  up  may  be  tranfplanted  into  £ 
another  bed,  if  they  are  wanted.  After  the  firft  year 
thefe  plants  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  J 
them  clear  from  weeds  •,  and  every  fpring,  juft  before 
the  plants  begin  to  pufli  out  new  leaves,  the  ground 
fhould  be  carefully  dug  between  the  plants  to  loolen 
it,  but  the  roots  mull  not  be  injured,  left  it  fhould 
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ta'ufe  them  to  decay.  The  plants  being  thtis  ma¬ 
naged,  will  continue  feveral  years,  and  produce 
lowers  and  feeds  annually,  from  which  new  plants 
may  be  raifed.  They  delight  in  a  foft  loamy  foil, 
and  if  they  are  expofed  only  to  the  morning  fun, 
they  will  thrive  better  than  if  they  have  a  warmer  flot¬ 
ation,  for  they  endure  the  cold  of  our  winters  very  well. 
The  roots  of  the  third  fort  were  formerly  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine,  but  are  now  never  ordered,  being  fuppofed  to 
have  a  poifonous  quality.  Boerhaave  fays  it  has  much 
the  fame  qualities  as  Euphorbium,  it  burns  the  bowels 
and  produces  a  diarrhoea. 

THELIGONUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  947.  Cyno- 
crambe.  Tourn.  Cor.  52.  tab.  4.85.  Dogs  Cabbage. 
The  Characters  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant.  The 
male  flowers  have  a  turbinated  empalement  of  one  leaf, \  cut 
into  two  fegments  which  turn  backward.  It  has  no  pe¬ 
tal  but  feveral  erctl  ftamina  the  length  of  the  empale¬ 
ment,  terminated  by  flngle  fummits.  -The  female  flowers 
have  a  fmall  bifid  empalement  of  one  leaf,  which  is  per¬ 
manent.  It  has  no  petals ,  but  has  a  globular  germen ,  fup- 
porting  a  fhort  ftyle  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  thick  globular  capfule  with 
one  cell ,  inclofing  one  globular  feed. . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  fedlion 
of  Linnseus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  which  includes  the 
plants  whole  flowers  have  male  and  female  flowers  on 
the  fame  plant,  and  the  flowers  have  many  ftamina. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Theligonum  ( Cynocrambe .)  Sauv.  Monfp.  129.  Cyno- 
crambe  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  122.  Bogs  Cabbage  of 
Biofcorides.  > 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  Erance,  in 
Italy,  and  Tartary.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  de¬ 
cays  as  foon  as  tine  leeds  are  ripe.  The  ftallcs  tiail  on 
the  ground  like  thofe  of  Chickweed ;  they  grow  about 
a  foot  long their  joints  are  pretty  clofe  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  oval  acute-pointed  leaves,  Handing  on 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks  which  are  bordered.  At  each 
joint  is  placed  one  of  thefe  leaves,  and  from  the  fame 
point  come  out  feveral  fmaller  leaves  of  the  lame 
ihape  on  fhorter  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  in  clufteis,  fitting 
very  clofe  •,  they  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  white 
colour,  fo  make  no  great  appearance.  _  The  male  and 
female  flowers  grow  from  the  fame  joint.  The  female 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  a  Angle  roundifh  feed,  which 
ripens  in  autumn.  _ 

It  is  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  foi  the  lake  of  va 
riety.  The  feeds  of  this  muft  be  fown  in  autumn,  in 
the  place  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  \  for  when 
they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  rarely  come  up 
the  fame  year.  They  require  no  other  culture  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe. 

THEOBROMA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  806.  Guazuma. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  3d-  tab.  18.  IB  aft ard  Cedar. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  three  oval  con¬ 
cave  leaves  which  are  reflexed.  The  flower  has  five  oval 
petals  which  fpread  open ,  and  are  hollowed  like  a  fpoon  •, 
from  the  top  of  each  petal  comes  out  a  bifid  briftly  ligula , 
divided  like  two  horns.  It  has  a  great  number  of  fhort 
ftamina  joined  in  five  bodies ,  and  are  the  length  of  the 
petals ,  which  are  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits,  and  a 
roundifh  germen  fuppor ting  a  fingle  ftyle  the  length  of 
the  petals,  crowned  by  a  flngle  ftigma.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  a  roundifh  fruit  with  five  angles,  open¬ 
ing  in  five  cells,  each  containing  feveral  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fir  ft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus-’s  eighteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  which  have  many  ftamina  joined  in  five  bodies. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Theobroma  ( Guazuma )  foliis  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  379. 
Theobroma  with  fawed  leaves.  Guazuma  arbor  ulmi 
folia,  fruftu  ex  purpura  nigro.  Plum. Nov.  Gen.  36. 
Tree  Guazuma  with  an  Elm  leaf,  and  a  black  purple  fruit. 
This  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands  in  the 
Weft-fndies,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  forty  or 
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.  fifty  feet,  having  a  trunk  as  large  as  a  middle-fized 
man’s  body,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  furrowed 
bark,  fending  out  many  branches  toward  the  top, 
which  fpread  out  wide  on  every  hand,  and  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oblong  heart-fhaped  leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nate,  which  are  near  four  inches  long,  and  two  broad 
near  their  bafe,  ending  in  acute  points,  of  a  bright 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  pale  on  their  under, 
fawed  on  their  edges,  with  a  ftrong  midrib,  and  fe¬ 
veral  tranfverfe  veins,  and  Hand  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  bunches  frofn  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  ;  they  are  fmall  and  of  a  yellow  colour, 
having  five  concave  petals  which  fpread  open  circu¬ 
larly,  with  a  great  number  of  ftamina,  which  at  their 
bafe  are  joined  in  five  bodies,  terminated  by  roundifh 
fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  ger^ 
men,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle  the  length  of  the  fta¬ 
mina,  crowned  by  a  fingle  ftigma.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  a  roundifh  warted  fruit  having  five 
obtufe  angles,  and  five  cells  which  contain  feveral  ir¬ 
regular  feeds. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  white  and  dudlile,  fo  is  fre¬ 
quently  cut  into  llaves  for  calks.  The  fruit  and  leaves 
are  good  fodder  for  cattle,  therefore  when  the  planters 
clear  the  land  from  wood,  they  leave  the  trees  of  this 
fort  Handing  for  food  for  their  cattle,  which  is  of  great 
ufe  in  dry  leafons,  when  the  common  fodder  is  fcarce. 
There  are  fome  plants  of  this  fort  preferved  in  the 
gardens  of  fome  curious  perfons  •,  it  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  as  frefh  as  pofiible 
from  the  countries  where  the  plants  grow  naturally. 
Thefe  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed  in  the- 
fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove*  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root  *, 
then  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
Coffee-tree,  keeping  them  always  in  the  tan-bed  in 
the  ftove. 

THERMOMETER,  of  Sfpp 1,  heat, 

and  jae rgEw,  to  meafure.J  An  inftrument  fhewing,  or 
rather  meafuring,  the  inCreafe  and  decreafe  of  the 
heat,  and  cold  of  the  air. 

Gf  which  there  are  various  kinds  •,  the  conftruftions, 
defeifls,  theories,  &c.  whereof  are  as  follow. 

The  conftr uliion  of  a  Thermometer ,  depending  on  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air. 

In  the  tube  C  F,  to  which  is 
fattened  a  glafs  ball  A,  is  put 
a  quantity  of  common  water, 
mixed  with  aqua  regia,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  freezing  ;  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  tinged  with  a  folution  of 
vitriol,  to  give  it  a  greennefs. 
In  filling  the  tube,  care  is  tak¬ 
en  that  there  be  fo  much  air 
left  in  the  ball  and  tube,  as 
that  when  at  its  greateft  con- 
denfation  in  the  middle  of  win¬ 
ter,  it  may  juft  fill  the  ball  ■, 
and  yet  in  its  greateft  rarefac¬ 
tion  in  fummer,  may  not  drive 
all  the  liquor  out  of  the  tube. 
To  the  other  extreme  of  the 
tube  is  faftened  another  glafs 
ball  E  F,  open  to  the  air  at 
F.  On  each  fide  the  tube  is 
applied  the  fcale  B  D,  divided 
into  any  number  of  equal 
parts. 

Now  as  the  ambient  air  be¬ 
comes  warmer,  the  air  in  the 
ball  and  the  top  of  the  tube 
expanding,  would  drive  the  li¬ 
quor  into  the  lower  ball,  and 
confequently  its  furface  will 
defcend-,  on  the  contrary,  as  the 
ambient  air  grows  colder,  that 

in  the  ball  becoming  condenfed,  the  liquor  will  afcend. 

The 
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The  conjlruftion  of  the  Mercurial  Thermometer. 

^  i 

In  the  manner,  and  with  the  fame  caution  as  before, 
put  a  little  quantity  of  mercury,  not  exceeding  the 
bignefs  of  a  Pea,  into  a  tube  B  C,  thus  bent  with 
wreaths ;  that  taking  up  the  lefs  height,  it  may  be 
the  more  manageable,  and  lefs  liable  to  harm  :  di¬ 
vide  this  tube  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  to 
ferve  for  a  fcale.  > 


Here  the  approaches  of  the  mercury  towards  the  ball 
A,  will  Ihew  the  increafes  of  the  degree  of  heat.  The 
reafon  is  the  fame  as  in  the  former. 

But  both  thefe  inftruments  are  defe&ive  in  this,  that 
they  are  liable  to  be  adted  on  by  a  double  caufe  ;  for 
not  only  a  decreafe  of  heat,  but  alfo  an  increafe  of 
weight  of  the  atmofphere,  will  make  the  liquor  rife 
in  the  one,  and  the  mercury  in  the  other ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  either  an  increafe  of  heat,  or  decreafe  of 
weight  of  the  atmofphere,  will  make  it  defcend. 
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There  being  fome  inconveniencies 
attending  the  Thermometers  juft 
defcribed,  another  has  been  at¬ 
tempted,  that  fhould  meafure  heat 
and  cold  by  the  rarefadtion  andcon- 
denfation  of  fpirits  of  wine  ;  tho’ 
that  be  vaftly  lefs  than  that  of  air, 
and  confequently  the  alterations  in 
the  air  likely  to  be  much  lefs  fen- 
fible. 

The  ftrudture  of  this  Thermometer 
is  this :  on  fome  little  pieces  of 
Turmerickis  poured  a  quantity  of 
fpirit  of  wine,  which  hereby  re¬ 
ceives  a  red  tindture  ;  this  being 
done,  the  fpirit  of  wine  is  filtrated 
through  a  brown  paper,  that  the 
coarfer  particles  of  the  root  may 
be  feparated  therefrom  :  with  the 
fpirit  thus  tinged  and  prepared, 
they  fill  a  glafs  ball  with  a  tube, 
and  that  all  the  fpirit  may  not  de¬ 
fcend  in  winter  into  the  ball,  it  is 
convenient  to  put  the  ball  into  a 
lump  of  fnow  mixed  with  fait ;  or, 
if  the  inftrurnent  be  to  be  made 
in  fummer,  into  fpring  water, 
impregnated  with  faltpetre,  that 
the  condenfed  fpirit  may  fhew  how 
far  it  will  retire  in  the  extremeft 
cold. 

If  it  be  ftill  at  too  great  a  diftance 
from  the  ball,  part  of  it  is  to  be  taken  out ;  and  that 
the  tube  may  not  be  much  longer  than  needs,  it  is 
convenient  to  immerge  the  ball,  filled  with  its  fpirit, 
in  boiling  water,  and  to  mark  the  fartheft  point  to 
which  the  fpirit  then  rifes. 

At  this  point  the  tube  is  to  be  hermetically  fealed  by 
the  flame  of  a  lamp  ;  and  at  the  fides  is  to  be  added 
a  fcale,  as  in  the  former  Thermometers. 
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Now  the  fpirit  of  wine  rarefying  and  condenfing  very 
confiderably,  as  the  heat  of  the  ambient  air  increafes, 
the  fpirit  will  dilate,  and  confequently  will  afcend  in 
the  tube  •,  and  as  the  heat  decreafes,  the  fpirit  will 
defcend,  and  the  degree  or  quantity  of  afcent  and 
defcent  will  be  feen  in  the  fcale. 
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Yet,  as  the  ratio  of  yefterday’s  heat  to  to-day’s,’  is  not 
hereby  difcovered,  this  inftrurnent  is  not  ftridtiy  a 
Thermometer,  any  more  than  the  former. 

Here  it  is  to  be  obferved  ; 

1.  That  as  the  natural  gravity  of  the  liquor  makes 
it  tend  downward,  fo  it  refills  its  afcent  out  of  the 
ball  into  the  tube,  and  that  the  more  as  it  rifes  high- 
er,  for  which  reafon  it  were  beft  to  have  the  tube  ho¬ 
rizontal. 

2.  Since  there  muft  of  neceffity  be  fome  air  left  in 
the  void  part  of  the  tube  over  the  liquor,  that  air, 
by  its  elafticity,  will  tend  downward,  and  of  confe- 
quence  will  refill  the  rife  of  the  liquor,  and  be  com- 
preffed  by  it  as  it  does  rife  its  elafticity  therefore  is 
thus  increafed. 

3.  Since  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  a  lefs  degree 
of  heat  is  communicated  more  eafily  to  the  fpirit  of 
wine  in  the  ball  than  a  greater,  the  rarefactions  of 
the  fpirit  of  wine  are  not  proportionable  to  their  pro¬ 
ducing  caules  •,  efpecially  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
finds  more  liquor  in  the  tube  than  a  iefs  does ;  to 
which,  notwithftanding,  the  heat  may  be  more  eafily 
communicated  than  to  that  ftagnating  in  the  ball. 

On  thefe  accounts,  this  laft  Thermometer,  called  the 
Florentine  Thermometer,  becaufe  contrived  by  the 
Academifts  del  Cimento,  though  it  is  that' which  is 
in  common  ufe,  is  far  from  being  an  accurate  mea¬ 
fure  of  heat,  &c.  To  which  may  be  added,  what 
Dr.  Halley  obferves  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions, 
that  he  has  learned  from  thole  that  have  kept  fpirit  of 
wine  long,  that  it  lofes  part  of  its  expanfive  force  in 
courfe  of  time. 

Various  authors  have  propofed  various  methods  for 
finding  a  fixed  point  or  degree  of  heat  and  cold,  from 
which  to  account  for  the  other  degrees,  and  adjuft 
the  fcale  ;  fo  that  obfervations  made  at  the  fame  or 
different  times,  in  different  places,  may  be  compared 
together. 

Some  note  the  place  the  liquor  is  at  in  winter,  when 
water  begins  to  freeze  •,  and  again  that  in  fummer, 
when  butter  placed  near  the  ball  of  the  Thermometers, 
melts.  The  intermediate  fpace  they  divide  into  two- 
equal  parts ;  the  middle  point  whereof  anfwers  in 
their  graduation  to  temperate  heat ;  and  each  moiety 
they  fubdivide  into  ten  degrees,  adding  four  other 
equal  degrees  on  each  of  the  two  extremes. 

But  this  method  fuppofes  the  fame  degree  of  heat 
and  cold  to  anfwer  to  the  freezing  of  all  water,  and 
the  melting  of  all  butter,  as  alfo  that  all  Thermome¬ 
ters  receive  the  fame  impreflions  from  the  fame  degree 
of  heat  ;  all  which  are  contrary  to  experience. 

Others  advife,  that  the  ball  of  the  Thermometer  be 
put  into  any  quantity  of  fnow  and  fait,  and  the  point 
the  liquor  is  at  to  be  noted  •,  and  that  thence  tire 
Thermometer  be  removed  into  a  deep  cave  or  cellar, 
whither  no  external  air  reaches ;  fo  that  the  liquor 
receiving  the  adtion  of  the  temperate  heat,  may  fhew 
the  degree  of  temperate  heat ;  and  laftly,  they  divide 
the  intermediate  fpace  into  fifteen  or  more  equal  parts 
which  they  continue  beyond  each  extreme  ;  but  this 
method  is  liable  to  the  like  inconvenience  with  the 
former. 

Dr.  Halley  affnmes,  that  for  a  fixed  degree  of  heat, 
where  fpirits  of  wine  begin  to  boil  ;  but  there  is  rea¬ 
fon  to  fufpedt  this  too  of  being  precarious;  though, 
after  him,  Mr.  Am  on  tons  retains  the  degree  of  heat, 
anfwering  to  boiling  water,  for  the  graduating  his 
mercurial  Thermometer  :  but  as  the  different  fpeci- 
fic  gravities  of  water  argue  a  different  mafs  or  tex¬ 
ture,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  heat  of 'all  boil¬ 
ing  waters  is  not  the  fame,  fo  that  the  point  is  yet 
undetermined. 

T  H  E  R  M  O  S  C  O  P  E,  [of  S ■%«,  heat,  and  <rx<mV 
I  view.]  An  inftrurnent  defigned  to  fhew  the  changes 
happening  in  the  air,  with  reipe-dt  to  heat  and  cold. 
The  name  of  Thermofcope  is  indifferently  ufed  with 
that  of  thermometer  ;  however,  there-  is  iome  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  literal  import  of  the  words ;  the  firil  fig- 
nifying  an  inftrurnent  that  fhews  or  exhibits  the 
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changes  of  heat,  &c.  to  the  eye ;  and  the  latter  an 
inftrument  that  meafures  thofe  changes  •,  on  which 
foundation  the  thermometer  fliould  be  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  Thermofcope. 

This  difference  the  excellent  Wolfius  taking  hold  of, 
defcribes  all  the  thermometers  in  ufe  as  Thermofcopes-, 
fhewing,  that  none  of  them  do  properly  meafure  the 
changes  of  heat,  6ec.  and  that  none  of  them  do  more 
than  indicate  the  fame. 

Though  their  different  heights,  yefterday  and  to-day, 
fhew  a  difference  of  heat  •,  yet  fince  they  do  not  dif- 
cover  the  ratio  of  yefterday’s  heat  to  to-day’s,  they 
are  not  ftridtly  thermometers. 

The  A<fta  Erud.  Lipf.  propofes  a  method  of  gradu¬ 
ating  the  common  thermometers  fo,  as  that  the  une¬ 
qual  divifions  thereof  fhall  correlpond  to  equal  de¬ 
grees  of  heat,  whereby  the  ratio  of  to-day’s  heat  to 
yefterday’s  will  be  meafured,  and  confequently  the 
Thermofcope  improved  into  a  thermometer.. 

The  method  is  thus : 

Take  a  flender  tube  about  four  palms  long,  with  a 
ball  fattened  to  the  fame ;  pour  into  it  fpirit  of  wine, 
enough  juft  to  fill  the  ball  when  furrounded  with  ice, 
and  not  a  drop  over  ;  in  this  ftate  feal  the  orifice  of 
the  tube  hermetically,  and  provide  fix  veffels,  each 
Capable  of  containing  a  pound  of  water,  and  fome- 
what  over-,  and  in  the  firft  pour  eleven  ounces  of 
warm  water,  into  the  fecond  ten  ounces,  into  the 
third  nine,  &c. 

This  done,  immerge  the  thermometer  into  the  firft 
veffel,  and  pour  into  it  one  ounce  of  hot  water,  ob- 
ferving  how  high  the  fpirit  rifes  in  the  tube,  and  noting 
the  point  with  an  unit,  then  remove  the  thermometer 
into  the  fecond  veffel,  into  which  are  poured  two 
ounces  of  hot  water,  and  note  the  place  the  fpirit  rifes 
to  with  two  by  thus  proceeding  till  the  whole  pound 
of  water  is  fpent,  the  inftrument  will  be  found  to  be 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  denoting  fo  many  terms  or 
degrees  of  heat;  fo  that  at  two,  the  heat  is  double 
to  that  of  one  ;  at  three  triple,  &c. 

But  Wolfius  fhews,  that  though  this  method  is  plau- 
fible,  yet  it  is  deceitful,  and  built  upon  falfe  fuppo- 
fitions ;  for  it  takes  for  granted,  we  have  one  degree 
of  heat,  by  adding  one  ounce  of  hot  to  eleven  of  cold 
water,  two  degrees  by  adding  two  ounces  to  ten,  &c. 
It  fuppofes  that  a  fingle  degree  of  heat  afts  on  the 
fpirit  in  the  ball  of  a  fingle  force,  a  double  with  a 
double  force,  &c. 

Laftly,  it  fuppofes,  that  if  the  effedt  be  produced  in 
the  thermometer,  by  the  heat  of  the  ambient  air, 
which  is  here  produced  by  the  hot  water,  the  air'  has 
the  fame  degree  of  heat  with  the  water. 

But  none  of  thefe  fuppofitions  are  true  ;  for  as  to  the 
firft,  allowing  the  heat  of  the  hot  water  equally  diftri- 
buted  through  the  cold,,  one  degree  of  heat  will  be 
diftributed  through  eleven  parts,  two  through  ten, 
three  through  nine,  &c.  taking  therefore  equal  bulks 
of  water,  e.  g.  a  twelfth  part  of  each,  the  heat  will 
not  be  double  in  the  one,  triple  in  another,  &c. 

The  firft  fuppofition  is  therefore  erroneous,  and  fo 
is  the  fecond  •,  neither  is  the  heat  of  the  hot  water 
equally  diffufed  through  the  cold  ;  nor  does  the  heat 
of  the  hot  water  a£t  uniformly  on  the  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
i.  e.  not  with  the  fame  force  all  the  time  of  its  adtion. 
For  the  third  fuppofition  ;  the  heat  of  the  ambient  air 
adts  not  only  on  the  fpirit  of  wine  on  the  ball,  but 
alfo  on  that  in  the  tube  and  therefore  this,  as  well 
as  that,  fliould  be  changed. 

Dr.  Hook,  in  order  to  adjuft  the  gradations  of  a  ther¬ 
mometer  with  the  greater  accuracy,  hath  contrived 
and  defcribed  an  inftrument  for  that  purpofe,  in  his 
Micrographia,  p.  38. 

The  way  of  filling  Thermofcopes ,  or  fuch  other  fmall  glafs 
tubes ,  with  fpirit  of  wine  or  water. 

Take  the  ball  of  the  glafs,  and  then  warm  it  gently 
between  your  hands  -,  then  heat  it  very  well  (though 
gently)  before  a  good  fire,  turning  it  round,  that  it 
may  be  equally  warm  ;  for,  without  this  caution 
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there  will  be  danger  of  its  breaking  :  then  applying 
the  ball  to  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  burning  it 
about  in  it,  heat  it  as  hot  as  you  can,  without  melt¬ 
ing  the  glafs ;  and  then  fpeedily  immerfing  the  open 
end  of  the  pipe  into  the  veffel  of  liquor  that  you  in¬ 
tend  to  fill  it  withal,  the  liquor  will  rife  into  it,  and 
fill  it  near  full. 

The  reafon  of  which  afcent  of  the  liquor  is,  that  the 
air  within  the  ball  and  the  tubes  being  expelled  in 
great  meafure  by  the  heat,  or  at  leaft  rarefied  there 
to  a  very  great  degree,  the  immerfed  open  end  of  the 
tube  keeps  off  the  preffure  of  the  circumambient  at- 
mofphere  on  that  part  of  the  liquor  that  the  end  of 
the  tube  covers :  but  the  atmofphere  preffes  on  all 
other  parts  of  the  liquor  in  the  open  veffel  ;  and, 
confequently,  there  being  none,  or  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  air  within  the  tube  to  hinder  it,  forces  it 
by  its  weight  up  into  the  tube,  till  it  gain  an  equili¬ 
brium  with  the  preffure  or  weight  of  the  air  without. 

If  the  tube  cannot  be  filled  full  enough  by  this  me¬ 
thod,  the  reft  may  be  fupplied  by  a  fmall  glafs  fun¬ 
nel  ;  the  fhank  of  which  muft  be  drawn  out  exceed¬ 
ing  flender,  and  inferted  into  the  orifice  of  the  tube  ; 
and  then,  by  blowing,  you  may  force  by  your  breath 
the  fpirit  of  wine  into  the  tube,  fo  as  to  fill  it  quite, 
or  to  what  degree  you  pleafe. 

Dr.  Hook,  in  his  Micrographia,  hath  an  engine  for 
Graduating;  his  thermometers,  to  make  them  true 
ftandards  of  heat  and  cold. 

The  thermometers  or  Thermofcopes  are  inftruments 
of  very  great  ufe  to  gardeners  in  the  management  of 
ftoves.  They  fhew  by  infpedtion  the  prefent  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  air,  and  whether  it  be  hot  or  coid ;  which 
day  in  fummer  is  the  hotteft,  and  in  the  winter  which 
is  the  coldeft,  or  any  part  of  the  day  ;  and  from 
thence  many  ufeful  experiments  have  and  may  be 
made ;  viz.  how  much  one  fpring  exceeds  another  in 
coldnefs  which  baths  are  the  hotteft  or  coldeft  -,  and, 
if  being  held  in  the  hand  of  a  perfon  in  a  fever,  or 
otherwTfe  applied,  will  nicely  fhew  the  abatement  or 
increafe  of  a  fever. 

The  common  thermometer  which  is  ufed  for  hot- 
houfes,  has  a  long  tube  of  about  two  feet  in  length, 
and  is  about  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  diameter ;  and 
in  this  it  is  remarked,  that  the  air  is  cold  for  the 
plants  when  the  fpirit  rifes  to  fifteen  inches ;  that  it 
is  temperate  at  fixteen  inches  and  a  half ;  that  it  is 
warm  when  it  rifes  to  eighteen  inches  and  this  is 
the  ftandard  for  Pine  apple  heat.  It  is  marked  for 
hot  air  at  twenty  inches,  and  fultry  hot  at  twenty- 
one  and  a  half ;  but  in  the  common  thermometers, 
thefe  degrees  are  differently  marked  -,  this  temperate 
air  is  about  our  warm,  this  warm  air  our  hot,  and  our 
hot  air  is  about  the  fame  as  the  fultry. 

Thefe  thermometers  are  marked  with  fome  of  the 
names  of  the  moft  remarkable  plants  which  are  preferr¬ 
ed  in  the  hot-houfes ;  but  as  the  number  of  thefe  plants 
has  been  greatly  increased  in  England  of  late  years,  I 
have  directed  fome  thermometers  to  be  made  with  a 
fcale  divided  into  degrees,  and  with  three  different 
points  of  heat  marked  in  claffes,  which  correfpond 
with  thefe  thermometers  and  under  each  clafs  I  have 
drawn  up  lifts  of  the’ feveral  plants,  ranged  according 
to  the  degrees  of  heat  in  which  they  are  found  to  fuc- 
ceed ;  whereby  the  culture  of  them  is  made  eafy  to 
perfons  of  fmall  fkill. 

By  this  means  every  gardener  may  know  when  it  is 
proper  to  apply  his  heat  in  its  full  force,  and  what 
degree  of  heat  ought  to  be  ufed  for  the  welfare  of  any 
plant  from  any  part  of  the  world. 

•  Mr.  Patrick  has  fixed  his  thermometer  to  a  fcale  of 
ninety  degrees,  which  are  numbered  from  the  top 
downwards,  and  alfo  a  moveable  index  fitted  to  it. 

The  defign  of  this  is  to  fhew  how  the  heat  or  cold  is 
changed,  from  the  time  it  was  laft  looked  upon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  in 
all  latitudes ;  as  by  the  trial  of  two  thermometers 
that  have  been  regulated  abroad,  the  one  by  Dr. 
Halley,  in  his  late  fouthern  voyage,  and  the  other  by 
Capt.  Johnfon,  in  his  voyage  to  Greenland.  The 
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firft  has  a  degree  of  heat  under  the  equinodial  line, 
and  the  other  a  degree  of  cold  in  88  degrees  north 
latitude. 

Thefe  inftruments,  the  barometer,  hygrometer,  and 
thermometer  or  Thermofcope,  difcover  the  altera¬ 
tions  of  the  air,  as  to  wet  or  dry,  efpecially  if  it  be 
accompanied  with  a  hygrometer ;  and  the  thermo¬ 
meter  fhews  the  condition  of  the  air,  as  to  heat  or 
cold. 

The  method  prefcribed  to  be  ufed  in  keeping  the  ac¬ 
counts  or  obfervations  made  on  the  alterations  of 
thefe  inftruments,  is  that  which  was  ufed  by  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Molyneux,  Efq; 

There  muft  be  a  book  for  the  remarks  in  all  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  which  are  to  be  made  fix  times 
every  day.  At  thefe  times  you  muft  obferve, 

1.  How  the  quickfilver  rifes  or  falls  in  the  barometer. 

2.  What  is  the  alteration  of  the  hygrometer. 

3.  How  the  fpirits  in  the  thermometer  rife  or  fall. 

4.  From  what  point  of  the  compafs  the  wind  blows  ; 
and  alfo  with  what  ftrength,  according  to  the  neareft 
guefs  that  can  be  made. 

5.  Whether  it  rains,  fnows,  hails,  &c.  and  in  what 
quantity. 

Every  leaf  of  the  book  is  to  be  divided  into  feveral 
columns  ;  the  firft  for  the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
week,  the  fecond  for  the  number  of  inches  and  parts 
of  an  inch  in  the  tube  of  the  barometer,  where  the 
quickfilver  (lands  at  the  time  when  the  obfervation 
is  made. 

The  fecond  is  to  be  for  marking  the  degrees,  which 
the  index  of  the  hygrometer  points  to  at  the  fame 
time. 

The  third  is  for  {hewing  the  number  of  inches  and 
parts  of  an  inch,  where  the  fpirits  (land  in  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  the  time  when  the  obfervation  is  made. 
The  fourth  is  for  marking  from  what  point  the  winds 
blow,  and  their  ftrength. 

The  fifth  is  for  noting  the  quantity  of  rain,  &c.  that 
falls,  and  what  difpofition  the  clouds  and  air  have. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  account  of  the  2d 
of  June,  1721,  which  table  is  inferted  underneath. 
According  to  this  method,  a  weather  book  may  be 
kept  of  the  country  a  perfon  refides  in  •,  and  by 
comparing  the  motions  of  the  quickfilver  and  fpirit 
with  the  weather,  at  fuch  times  as  the  obfervations 
are  made,  a  little  pradlice  will  enable  a  perfon  to 
give  a  good  judgment  beforehand  what  weather  will 
happen. 

The  TABLE. 


Friday,  "June  2 , 

1721. 

Barometer. 

Inch.  Par. 

Hygrometer, 

•with  ite  Di 
-vifiom  and 
Parte. 

3 

s 

0 

3 

Wind. 

Weather. 

Morning  at  9. 

29 

98 

240 

3° 

Eaft,briik  Gale. 

Cloudy. 

Noon. 

29 

98 

260 

28 

Eaft,  brilk  Gale, 

20 

or  ditto. 

Afternoon  at  3. 

29 

98 

280 

28 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

20 

Afternoon  at  6. 

29 

98 

300 

27 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

20 

Evening  at  9. 

29 

98 

3*5 

320 

5 

28 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Midnight. 

29 

98 

28 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Mr.  Boyle,  by  placing  a  thermometer  in  a  cave,  which 
was  cut  ftrait  into  the  bottom  of  a  cliff,  fronting  the 
fea,  to  the  depth  of  130  feet,  found  the  fpirit  ftood, 
both  in  winter  and  fummer,  at  a  fmall  divifion  above 
temperate ;  the  cave  had  eighty  feet  depth  of  earth 
above  it. 

I,  fays  Dr.  Hales,  marked  fix  thermometers  numeri¬ 
cally,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  The  thermometer,  number 
1,  which  was  the  (horteft,  I  placed  with  a  fouth  af- 
pe£l  in  the  open  air  •,  the  ball  of  number  2,  I  fet  two 
inches  under  ground  ;  that  of  number  3,  four  inches; 
number  4,  eight  inches  ;  number  5,  fixteen  inches  ; 
and  number  6,  twenty-four  inches :  and  that  the 
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heat  of  the  earth  atthofe  feveral  depths  may  the  more 
accurately  be  known,  it  is  proper  to  place  near  each 
thermometer  a  glafs  tube,  fealed  at  both  ends,  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  Hems  of  the  feveral  thermome¬ 
ters,  and  with  tinged  fpirit  of  wine  in  them  to  the 
fame  height  as  in  each  correfponding  thermometer  • 
the  fcale  of  degrees  of  each  thermometer  being  mark¬ 
ed  on  a  Aiding  ruler,  with  an  index  at  the  back  of  it 
pointing  to  the  correfponding  tube. 

When  at  any  time  an  obfervation  is  to  be  made,  by 
moving  the  index  to  point  to  the  top  of  the  fpirit  in 
that  tube,  an  accurate  allowance  is  hereby  made  for 
very  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  ftems 
of  the  thermometers  at  all  depths;  by  which  means 
the  fcale  of  degrees  will  (hew  truly  the  degrees  of  heat 
in  the  balls  of  the  thermometers,  and  confequently 
the  refpedtive  heats  of  the  earth  at  the  feveral  depths 
where  they  are  placed. 

The  ftems  of  thefe  thermometers,  which  were  above 
the  ground,  were  fenced  from  weather  and  injuries, 
by  lquare  wooden  tubes.  The  ground  they  were 
placed  in,  was  a  brick  earth  in  the  midddle  of  my 
garden. 

July  the  30th  he  began  to  keep  a  regifter  of  their 
rife  and  fall :  during  the  following  month  of  Auguft 
he  obferved,  that  when  the  fpirit  in  the  thermometer, 
number  1,  (which  was  expofed  to  the  fun)  was  about 
noon  rifen  to  48  degrees,  then  the  fecond  thermome¬ 
ter  was  45,  the  fifth  33,  and  the  fixth  31  ;  the  third 
and  fourth  at  intermediate  degrees  :  the  fifth  and  fixth 
thermometers  kept  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  heat, 
both  night  and  day,  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  ;  when,  as  the  days  grew  ftiorter  and  cooler, 
and  the  nights  longer  and  cooler,  they  then  fell  to  25 
and  27  degrees. 

Now  fo  confiderable  a  heat  of  the  fun,  at  two  feet 
depth  under  the  earth’s  furface,  muft  needs  have  a 
ftrong  influence  in  raifing  the  moillure  at  that  and 
greater  depths,  whereby  a  very  great  and  continual 
reek  muft  always  be  afcending  during  the  warm  fum- 
mer  feafon,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ;  for  the  heat 
at  two  feet  deep  is  nearly  the  fame  night  and  day; 
the  impulfe  of  the  fun- beams  giving  the  moifture  of 
the  earth  a  brifk  undulating  motion  ;  which  watery 
particles,  when  feparated  and  rarefied  by  heat,  afcend 
in  the  form  of  a  vapour  ;  and  the  vigour  of  the  warm 
and  confined  vapour  (fuch  as  that  which  is  one,  two, 
or  three  feet  deep  in  the  earth)  muft  be  very  confi¬ 
derable,  fo  as  to  penetrate  the  roots  with  fome  vigour ; 
as  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  from  the  vaft  force  of 
confined  vapour  in  teolipies,  in  the  digefter  of  bones, 
and  the  engine  to  raife  water  by  fire. 

If  plants  were  not  in  this  manner  fupplied  with  moif¬ 
ture,  it  were  impoflible  for  them  to  fubfift  under  the 
fcorching  heat  within  the  tropics,  where  they  have  no 
rain  for  many  months  together  ;  for  though  the  dews 
are  much  greater  there  than  in  thefe  more  northern 
climates,  yet,  doubtlefs,  where  the  heat  fo  much  ex¬ 
ceeds  ours,  the  whole  quantity  evaporated  in  a  day 
there,  does  as  far  exceed  the  quantity  that  falls  by 
night  in  dew,  as  the  quantity  evaporated  here  in  a 
fummer’s  day  is  found  to  exceed  the  quantity  of  dew 
which  falls  in  the  night. 

But  the  dew  which  falls  in  a  hot  fummer  feafon  cannot 
poflibly  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  roots  of  trees  becaufe 
it  is  remanded  back  from  the  earth  by  the  following 
day’s  heat,  before  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  moifture  can 
have  foaked  to  any  confiderable  depth. 

The  great  benefit  therefore  of  dew  in  hot  weather 
muft  be,  by  being  plentifully  imbibed  into  vegeta¬ 
bles,  thereby  not  only  refrefhing  them  for  the  pre- 
fent,  but  alfo  furnifliing  them  with  a  frefh  fupply  of 
moifture,  towards  the  great  expences  of  the  fucceed- 
ing  day. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  roots  of  trees  and 
plants  are  thus,  by  means  of  the  fun’s  warmth,  con- 
ftantly  irrigated  with  frefh  fupplies  of  m  fifture ; 
which,  by  the  fame  means,  infinuates  itfelf  with 
fome  vigour  into  the  roots ;  for  if  the  moifture  of 
the  earth  were  not  thus  adluated,  the  roots  muft  then 

receive 
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receive  all  their  nourifhment  merely  by  imbibing  the 
next  adjoining  moifture  with  the  earth  ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  (hell  of  the  earth,  next  the  furface  of  the 
roots,  would  always  be  confiderably  drier,  the  nearer 
it  is  to  the  root,  which  I  have  not  obferved  to  be  fo. 
And  by  experiments  18  and  19,  the  roots  would  be 
very  hard  put  to  it  to  imbibe  fufficient  moifture  in  dry 
fummer  weather,  if  it  were  not  thus  conveyed  to 
them  by  the  penetrating  warmth  of  the  fun  ;  whence 
by  the  fame  genial  heat,  in  conjunction  with  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  capillary  fap-veffels,  it  is  carried  up 
through  the  bodies  and  branches  of  vegetables ;  and 
thence  palling  into  the  leaves,  it  is  there  molt  vigo- 
roufly  adted  upon  in  thofe  thin  plates,  and  put  into  an 
undulating  motion  by  the  fun’s  warmth,  whereby  it 
is  moft  plentifully  thrown  off,  and  perfpired  through 
their  furface  •,  whence,  as  foon  as  it  is  diientangled,  it 
mounts  with  great  rapidity  in  the  free  air. 

But  when,  towards  the  latter  end  of  October,  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  the  fun’s  influence  is  fo  much  abated,  that 
the  firft  thermometer  was  fallen  to  three  degrees  above 
the  freezing  point,  the  fecond  to  ten  degrees,  the  fifth 
to  fourteen  degrees,  and  the  fixth  to  fixteen  degrees  ; 
then  the  brifk  undulations  of  the  moifture  of  the 
earth,  and  alfo  of  the  afcending  fap,  much  abating, 
the  leaves  faded  and  fell  off. 

The  greateft  degree  of  cold  in  the  following  winter, 
was  in  the  firft  twelve  days  of  November,  during 
which  time,  the  fpirit  in  the  firft  thermometer  was 
fallen  four  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  the 
deepeft  thermometer  ten  degrees  •,  the  ice  on  ponds 
was  an  inch  thick  j  the  fun’s  greateft  warmth  at  the 
winter  lolftice,  in  a  very  ferene,  calm,  frofty  day, 
was,  againft  a  fouth  afpeCt  of  a  wall,  19  degrees,  and 
in  a  free  open  air,  but  1 1  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point. 

From  the  10th  of  January  to  the  29th  of  March  was 
a  very  dry  feafon,  when  the  green  Wheat  was  gene¬ 
rally  the  fineft  that  was  ever  remembered  :  but  from 
the  29th  of  March,  1725,  to  the  29th  of  September 
following,  it  rained  more  or  lefs  every  day,  except 
ten  or  twelve  days  about  the  beginning  of  July ;  and 
that  whole  ffafon  continued  fo  very  cool,  that  the  fpi¬ 
rit  in  the  firft  thermometer  rofe  but  to  24  degrees,  ex¬ 
cept  now  and  then  a  fhort  interval  of  fun-fhine  ;  the 
fecond  only  to  20  degrees,  the  fifth  and  fixth  to  24 
and  23  degrees,  with  very  little  variation-,  fo  that, 
during  this  whole  fummer,  thofe  parts  of  roots  which 
were  two  feet  under  ground,  had  three  or  four  degrees 
more  warmth  than  thofe  which  were  but  two  inches 
under  ground  ;  and  at  a  medium,  the  general  degree 
of  heat  through  this  whole  fummer,  both  above  and 
under  ground,  was  not  greater  than  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  September. 

’HL  AS  PI.  Tourn. Inft.  R.  H.  2 12.  tab.  10 1.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  719.  [0x«Vn,  fo  called  of  3a«w,  tocom- 
prefs  or  fqueeze  together,  becaufe  the  feed-veffels  of 
it  are  very  much  compreffed.]  Mithridate,  or  Treacle 
Muftard. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  oval  con¬ 
cave  petals  which  fall  off.  ’The  flower  has  four  oval  petals 
double  the  frze  of  the  empalement,  placed  inform  of  a  crofs 
it  has  fix  ftamina  half  the  length  of  the  petals ,  two  of 
which  are  fhorter  than  the  others,  terminated  by  acute 
fummits ,  and  a  roundifh  compreffed  germen  fupporting  a 
fingle  ftyle  the  length  of  the  flamina,  crowned  by  anobtufe 
ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval,  heart- 
fhaped,  compreffed  little  pod,  with  an  acute  border  divided 
into  two  cells  by  an  intermediate  partition ,  containing  two 
or  three  feeds  in  each. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feCtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  four  long  and  two  Ihorter  ftamina, 
and  the  feeds  are  included  in  Ihort  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Thlaspi  ( Campeftre )  filiculis  fubrotundis,  foliis  fa- 
gittatis  dentatis  incanis.  Hort.  Cliff.  330.  Treacle 
Muftard  with  roundifh  pods,  and  arrow-pointed,  hairy , 
and  indented  leaves.  Thlafpi  arvenfe,  vaccarite  incano 
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folio  majus.  C.  B.  P.  106.  Mithridate  Muftard,  or  Baft 
tard  Crefs. 

2.  Thlaspi  ( Arvenfe )  filiculis  orbiculatis,  foliis  oblon- 
gis  dentatis  glabris.  Flor.  Lapp.  251.  Treacle  Muftard 
with  orbicular  pods ,  and  oblong ,  indented,  fmooth  leaves. 
Thlafpi  arvenfe  filiquis  latis.  C.  B.  P.  105.  Treacle 
Muftard,  or  Penny  Crefs. 

3.  Thlaspi  ( Perfoliatum )  filiculis  obcordatis,  foliis  cau- 

linis  cordatis  glabris  fubdentatis,  petalis  longitudi- 
ne  calycis,  caule  ramofo  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  902.  T reacle 
Muftard  with  heart-fhaped ,  fmooth,  indented  leaves,  the 
petals  of  the  flower  as  long  as  the  empalement,  and  a 
branching  ft  alk.  Thlafpi  arvenfe,  perfoliatum  majus, 

C.  B.  P.  106.  The  greater,  wild,  perfoliate  Treacle 
Muftard. 

4.  Thlaspi  (. dlpeftre )  filiculis  obcordatis,  foliis  fubden¬ 
tatis,  caulinis  amplexicaulibus,  petalis  longitudine 
calycis,  caule  fimplici.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  903.  Treacle 
Muftard  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks, 
the  petals  of  the  flower  as  long  as  the  empalement ,  and  a 
fingle  ft  alk.  Thlafpi  perfoliatum  minus.  C.  B.  P.  106. 
The  leaft  perfoliate  Treacle  Muftard. 

5.  Thlaspi  \P eregrinum)  filiculis  fuborbiculatis,  foliis 
lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  903.  Treacle 
Muftard  with  orbicular  pods ,  and  fpear-fhaped  entire 
leaves.  Thlafpi  capfulis  cordatis  peregrinum.  Bocc. 
Hift.  2.  927.  Foreign  Treacle  Muftard  with  heart-fhap¬ 
ed  pods. 

6.  Thlaspi  ( Alliaceum )  filiculis  fubovatis  ventricofis,  fo¬ 
liis  oblongis  obtufis  dentatis  glabris.  Prod.  Leyd.  334. 
Treacle  Muftard  with  almoft  oval  fwelling  pods ,  and  ob¬ 
long,  blunt,  fmooth ,  indented  leaves.  Thlafpi  Allium 
redolens.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  p.  297.  Treacle  Muftard  with 
the  fmell  of  Gar  lick. 

7.  Thlaspi  ( Hirtum )  filiculis  fubrotundis  pilofis,  foliis 
caulinis  fagittatis  hirfutis.  Prod.  Leyd.  333.  Treacle 
Muftard  with  roundifh  hairy  pods,  and  hairy  arrow- 
pointed  leaves  on  the  ftalks.  Thlafpi  villolum  capfulis 
hirfutis.  C.  B.  P.  106.  Perennial  Mithridate  Muftard. 

8.  Thlaspi  ( Montanum )  filiculis  obcordatis,  foliis  gla¬ 
bris  radicalibus  carnofis  obovatis  integerrimis,  cauli¬ 
nis  amplexicaulibus  corollis  calyce  majoribus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  902.  Treacle  Muftard  with  heart-fhaped  pods, 
the  lower  leaves  fmooth  and  entire,  and  the  upper  em¬ 
bracing  the  ftalks.  Thlafpi  foliis  globularias.  J.  B.  2. 
p.  926.  Treacle  Muftard  with  a  blue  Daify  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  amongft  the  Corn  in 
divers  parts  of  England,  as  alfo  on  the  fide  of  dry 
banks ;  it  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  af¬ 
ter  it  has  ripened  its  feeds.  The  root  is  compofed  of 
ligneous  fibres  which  fpread  in  the  ground  j  the 
leaves  are  near  three  inches  long,  narrow  at  their  bafe, 
and  broader  toward  their  points,  where  they  have  le- 
veral  indentures ;  they  are  hoary  on  both  fides.  The 
ftalk  rifes  about  a  foot  high,  branching  out  toward 
the  top,  and  is  pretty  clofely  garnifhed  with  leaves 
placed  alternately,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  whofe 
ears  embrace  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
fhort  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  fmall, 
white,  and  compofed  of  four  petals  placed  in  form 
of  a  crofs  ;  thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh  capfules  having  two  cells,  containing  two 
or  three  feeds  in  each,  which  ripen  in  Auguft.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  warm  biting  tafte.  The  feeds  of 
this  are  frequently  ufed  inftead  of  thofe  of  the  next, 
which  is  the  fort  directed  to  enter  the  compofition  of 
Venice  treacle. 

The  fecond  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  feveral  parts  of  England  :  I  have  found  it 
growing  in  plenty  in  the  meadows  on  the  right  hand 
fide  of  Godaiming.  The  root  of  this  is  compofed 
of  (lender  fibres ;  the  ftalk  rifes  a  foot  high,  is  an¬ 
gular,  channelled,  and  fmooth  the  leaves  are  about 
two  inches  long,  are  fmooth  and  indented,  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks  ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  toward  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftalks ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  compofed  of 
four  petals  placed  croffwife  like  the  former  j  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  broad,  flat,  roundifh,  compreffed 
pods,  having  leafy  borders  which  have  two  cells, 

each 
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f* ach  containing  two  or  three  dark  brown  feeds  tatting 
like  Garlick.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  which 
are  an  ingredient  in  1  heriaca,  ripen  in  Auguit. 

The  third  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu- 
rally  in  the  northern  counties  of  England.  The 
{talks  of  this  rife  about  nine  inches  high,  which  are 
divided  at  the  top  into  feveral  branches,  which  are 
clothed  with  oblong  heart-fhaped  leaves,  whole  bale 
embrace  the  Italics ;  they  are  fmooth  and  entire.  The 
flowers  are  frnall,  white,  and  are  produced  in  loole 
fhort  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  :  they  appeal 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  early  in 

Auguit. 

The  fourth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  1'ome  parts  of  England  •,  the  Italk  riles 
about  four  inches  high,  is  Angle,  and  never  branches 
out ;  the  leaves  embrace  the  ltalks  at  their  bafe  j  the 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  italics  •,  the 
petals  are  the  flze  of  the  empalement,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  heart-fhaped  pods,  containing 

round  feeds.  ...  ,  • 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this  is  a  bi¬ 
ennial  plant,  whofe  Italics  rife  eight  or  nine  inches 
hiffh  branching  out  toward  the  top,  and  are  gai  ruffl¬ 
ed  with  blunt  thick  leaves,  of  a  grayilh  colour,  which 
are  fpear-ihaped  and  entire  ;  they  are  placed  oppofite, 
fittino-  clofe  to  the  italk  ;  they  have  a  bitter  warm 
tafte  &  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at 
the  top  of  the  italics  •,  they  are  frnall  and  of  a  purple 
colour,  having  four  heart-ihaped  petals  placed  in 
form  of  a  crols ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  heart-fhaped 
pods  of  a  fine  green  colour,  which  are  divided  into 
two  cells,  each  containing  three  or  four  frnall,  oblong, 
yellowifh  feeds,  which  have  an  acrid  tafte.  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguit. 

The  fixth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  •,  this  riles  about 
fix  or  eight  inches  high.  The  italk  branches  toward 
the  top,&and  is  garniihed  with  oblong,  fmooth,  blunt 
leaves  which  are  a  little  indented ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to 
the  italk,  and,  if  bruifed,  have  a  itrong  fcent  of 
Garlick.  The  branches  are  terminated  by  loofe 
fpikes  of  frnall  white  flowers,  compofed  of  four 
roundifh  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs  ;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fwelling  round¬ 
ifh  pods,  containing  a  few  dark  brown  feeds  which 

ripen  in  July.  . 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Wales,  and  in  a 
few  places  in  England  •,  this  has  a  perennial  creeping 
root.  The  lower  leaves  are  oblong  and  hoary ;  they 
are  very  flightly  finuated,  but  not  indented  on  the 
edaes.  The  ftalks  are  about  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
and  are  bent  toward  the  ground  •,  the  flowers  are  ra¬ 
ther  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firit  fort,  but  are  of  the 
fame  form  the  pods  are  hoary,  but  not  hairy.  It 
flowers  in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July.  This 
orows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  a  bank  beyond  Wandf- 
worth  in  the  road  to  Putney. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  and 
in  fome  parts  of  Yorkfhire  in  dry  ftony  pafiures. 
The  root  of  this  is  perennial  and  creeping  •,  the  ftalks 
rife  four  or  five  inches  high  j  the  lower  leaves  are 
wedcre-fhaped,  being  broad  and  rounded  at  their 
points,  but  narrow  at  their  bafe,  of  a  deep  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  entire  •,  thofe  upon  the  ftalks  are  rounder, 
and  fit  very  clofe.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  frnall 
and  white,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  and 
appear  in  May  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
heart-ftiaped  pods  divided  into  two  cells,  each  con¬ 
taining  two  or  three  brown  feeds  which  ripen  in  July. 
Thefe& plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  which  may 
be  performed  either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  but  the 
latter  is  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  the  feeds  at  that  fea- 
fon  never  fail  •,  and  the  plants  which  come  up  before 
winter  will  grow  much  ftronger,  and  produce  a  great¬ 
er  quantity  of  feeds  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
fpring,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  proves  dry  •,  and  there 
is  very  little  danger  of  the  plants  being  injured  by 
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Toft  in  winter,  if  they  are  upon  dry  ground.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  care 
but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  two  forts  which  are  firft  mentioned,  may  be  cul¬ 
tivated  for  their  feeds  to  be  ufed  in  medicine,  fo  thefe 
may  be  fown  thin  upon  beds  of  light  ground,  in  the 
fame  way  as  for  other  garden  plants,  and  when  they 
come  up,  the  ground  fhould  be  hoed  to  deftroy  the 
weeds,  and  where  the  plants  are  too  thick,  they  fhould 
be  cut  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  praCtifed  for  Oni¬ 
ons,  Carrots,  &c.  leaving  them  three  or  four  inches 
apart,  and  by  twice  hoeing  the  ground,  if  it  is  well 
performed,  and  in  dry  weather,  will  keep  the  ground 
clean  till  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

The  other  forts  are  feldom  Cultivated  but  in  botanic 
gardens  for  variety,  fa  a  few  plants  of  each  will  be 
fufficient ;  therefore  thefe  may  be  fown  in  drills,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up  they  mufi  be  thinned,  and 
kept  clean  from  weeds.  If  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants 
are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up 
without  care. 

THISTLE.  See  Carduus. 

THORN  APPLE.  See  Datura. 

THORN,  the  Glaftenbury.  See  Mbspilus  and  Cra- 

tegus. 

THUNDER  is  defined  by  fome  to  be  a  noife  in  the 
loweft  region  of  the  air,  excited  by  a  fudden  kindling 
of  fulphureous  exhalations. 

Some  alfo  account  for  it,  by  fuppofing  two  clouds 
impending  over  one  another,  the  upper  and  rarer 
whereof  becoming  condenfed  by  a  frefh  acceflion  of 
the  air,  raifed  thither  by  warmth  from  the  lower 
parts  of  the  atmofphere,  or  driven  upon  it  by  the 
wind,  immediately  falls  forcibly  down  upon  the  lower 
and  denfer  clouds,  by  which  fall  the  air  interpol'ed 
between  the  two  being  compreffed,  that  next  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  two  clouds  is  fqueezed  out,  and  leaves 
room  for  the  extremity  of  the  upper  cloud  to  clofe 
tight  upon  the  under.  Thus  a  great  quantity  of  air 
is  incloied,  which,  efcaping  through  fome  winding 
irregular  vent  or  paffage,  occafions  the  noife  we  call 
Thunder. 

But  this  only  reaches  to  the  phenomena  of  Thunder 
heard  without  lightening,  and  in  effect  we  have  now 
a  better  folution :  that  Thunder  is  not  occafioned  by 
the  falling  of  the  clouds,  but  by  the  kindling  of  iul- 
phureous  exhalations  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  noile 
of  aurum  fulminans. 

Sir  Ilaac  Newton  fays,  there  are  fulphureous  exhala¬ 
tions  always  afcending  into  the  air,  when  the  earth  is 
dry  ;  there  they  ferment  with  the  nitrous  acids,  and 
fometimes  taking  fire,  generate  into  Thunder,  light¬ 
ning,  &c. 

That  befides  the  vapours  raifed  from  water,  &c. 
there  are  alfo  exhalations  carried  off  from  fulphur, 
bitumen,  volatile  falts,  &c.  is  paft  all  doubt.  The 
vaft  quantity  of  fulphureous  and  bituminous  matter 
all  over  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  the  volatile 
falts  of  plants  and  animals,  afford  fuch  an  ample  ftock 
thereof,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  air  fhould  be  filled 
with  fuch  particles,  raifed  higher  and  lower,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  fubtilty  and  acti¬ 
vity,  and  more  copioufly  fpread  in  this  or  that  quar¬ 
ter,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  winds,  &c. 
The  atmofphere  about  the  earth  abounds  with  nitrous 
particles  of  a  fpirituous  nature,  which  are  every 
where  carried  along  with  it ;  befides  which  fort  of 
particles,  there  are  others  raifed  up  into  the  air  which 
may  be  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  fulphureous,  ni¬ 
trous,  and  other  combuftible  bodies,  as  we  fee  ipirit 
of  wine,  i'pirit  of  turpentine,  camphire,  and  almoft 
all  other  combuftible  bodies,  will  by  heat  be  rarefied 
into  the  form  of  air  or  fmoke,  and  be  raifed  up  into 
the  air. 

All  which,  if  they  have  a  fufficient  degree  of  hear, 
will  catch  fire,  or  be  turned  into  flame  by  the  nitrous 
parts  of  the  air,  as  thoufands  of  experiments  might 
be  brought  to  prove. 
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Dr.  Wallis  in  Philof.  Tranfaft.  N°  231,  fays,  That 
Thunder  and  lightning  are  fo  very  like  the  effects  of 
fired  gunpowder,  that  we  may  reafonably  judge  they 
proceed  from  the  like  caufe. 

Now  the  prinipal  ingredients  in  gunpowder  are  nitre 
and  fulphur  (the  admiffion  of  charcoal  being  chiefly 
to  keep  their  parts  feparate,  for  the  better  kindling  of 
it ;)  fo  that  if  we  fuppofe  in  the  air  a  convenient 
mixture  of  nitrous  asd  fulphureous  vapours,  and  thofe 
by  accident  to  take  fire,  finch  explofion  may  well  fol¬ 
low  with  noife  and  light,  as  in  the  firing  of  gun¬ 
powder  ;  and  being  once  kindled,  it  will  run  from 
place  to  place,  as  the  vapour  leads  it,  like  as  in  a 
train  of  gunpowder,  with  the  like  effedls. 

This-  explofion,  if  high  in  the  air,  and  far  from  us, 
will  do  no  mifchief,  or  not  confiderable,  like  a  parcel 
of  gunpowder  fired  in  the  open  air,  where  nothing  is 
near  enough  to  be  hurt  by  it ;  but  if  the  explofion  be 
near  to  us,  or  amongft  Us,  it  may  kill  men  or  cattle, 
tear  trees,  fire  gunpowder,  break  houfes,  or  the.  like, 
which  gunpowder  would  do  in  the  like  circumftances. 
This  nearnefs  or  farnefs  may  be  eftirnated  by  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  time  between  feeing  the  flafh  of  lightning, 
and  hearing  the  clap  of  Thunder ;  for  though  in  their 
generation  they  be  fimultaneous,  yet  light  moving 
falter  than  found,  they  come  to  us  fucceffively. 

I  have  obferved,  that  commonly  the  noife  is  about  fe- 
ven  or  eight  feconds  after  the  flafh,  but  fometimes  it 
is  much  fooner,  in  a  fecond  or  two,  or  lefs  than  that, 
jult  after  the  flalh  •,  and  then  the  explofion  mult  needs 
be  very  near  us,  and  even  amongft  us,  and  in  fuch 
cafes,  I  have  more  than  once  prefaged  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  mifchief,  and  it  hath  proved  accordingly. 

The  noife  of  Thunder  is  more  diverfified  in  cloudy 
weather,  becaufe  the  air  is  varioufly  reverberated  from 
the  clouds  to  us  •,  but  if  there  are  no  clouds,  the  air 
flows  through  the  open  fpaces  to  our  ears,  more  freeiy 
and  evenly,  and  it  frequently  lightens  in  fuch  weather 
without  Thunder,  becaufe  the  inflammation  confifts 
only  of  fulphureous  particles,  and  on  the  contrary  it 
often  thunders  in  cloudy  weather  without  any  light- 
'  ning  appearing  vifibly,  becaufe  it  is  intercepted  by 
the  clouds. 

Rain  generally  attends  Thunder  and  lightning,  either 
at  the  fame  time,  orfoon  after,  and  it  frequently  rains 
falter  after  a  clap  of  Thunder,  fo  that  rain  feems  to 
be  the  eflfed  of  Thunder. 

As  for  Thunderbolts;  when  it  thunder  and  lightens, 
there  fometimes  falls  a  Thunderbolt.  This  Thunder¬ 
bolt  is  a  molt  rapid  flame,  that  darts  out  of  the  clouds 
to  the  ground,  and  ft r ikes  every  thing  that  is  in  its 
way,  and  it  is  obferved  to  have  the  following  peculiar 
phaenomena  : 

1.  That  it  oftener  ftrikes  upon  high  places  than  low, 
as  upon  mountains,  towers,  fteeples,  trees,  &c. 

2.  That  it  fometimes  burns  peoples  clothes  without 
hurting  their  bodies. 

3.  That  it  fometimes  breaks  their  bones,  and  at  the 
fame  time  does  not  hurt  their  flelh  or  their  garments. 

4.  That  it  has  melted  or  broken  a  fword  in  a  ibabbard 
without  hurting  the  fcabbard  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
has  fometimes  burnt  the  fcabbard  all  over,  and  at  the 
fame  time  done  no  harm  to  the_ fword. 

From  thefe  confiderations  we  may  conclude  that  a 
Thunderbolt  is  an  exhalation  kindled  on  a  fudden, 
and  is  copious  enough  to  be  hurried  down  to  us  by 
winds. 

Thunderbolts  are  moll  commonly  darted  aflope 
through  the  air,  and  this  may  be  occafioned  by  the 
winds,  which  feldom  or  never  blow  downright.  And 
it  is  probable,  that  the  flame  is  beaten  down  by  the 
wind,  and  reaches  the  ground  before  the  matter  of  it 
is  quite  fpent. 

And  this  may  be  the  reafon  that  for  the  molt  part 
they  ftrike  upon  high  places  ;  for,  as  they  fall  ob¬ 
liquely  through  the  air,  they  often  in  their  way  meet 
with  mountains,  towers,  &c.  and  the  reafon  that  the 
force  of  their  flame  is  very  different,  is  probably  from 
the  difference  of  the  exhalations  which  form  the 
Thunderbolts,  the  -bodies  from  which  they  are  col- 
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iected  being  fulphureous,  bituminous*  or  fa  line*  and 
from  thence  it  may  be,  that  it  fometimes  burns  gar¬ 
ments,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  paflfes  over  the  bodies 
without  doing  them  any  harm. 

Sometimes  it  penetrates  the  foftfielh  harmlefsly,  and 
yet  breaks  the  hard  bones,  as  gold  and  other  metals 
are  diffolved  by  aqua-regia  and  aqua-fortis,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  paper  (hall  not  be  hurt  by  them  :  and 
for  the  fame  reafon  it  is,  that  a  fword  may  be  melted 
in  a  fcabbard,  and  yet  the  fcabbard  remain  entire  ; 
and  fo  it  would  be  if  they  were  both  laid  together  in 
aqua-fortis,  becaufe  the  acute  parts  of  the  aqua-fortis 
do  not  operate  upon  the  foft  matter,  the  particles  of 
which  are  branched,  a's  they  do  upon  harder  bodies, 
into  the  pores  of  which  "they  infinuate  themfelves,  and 
diffolve  the  contexture. 

The  effefts  of  lightning  upon  vegetables  are  fome¬ 
times  very  great  ;  it  lplits  down  trees*  and  there  has 
been  many  inftances  where  the  bodies  of  large  trees 
have  been"  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  chips  fcattered  to  a 
great  diftance,  but  inftances  of  this  are  pretty  rare. 
The  killing  of  branches  or  parts  of  trees  is  very  com¬ 
mon  and  fudden  ;  for  when  this  happens,  that  part  of 
the  tree  where  the  lightning  ftrikes,  will  in  a  very  few 
hours  appear  as  dead  as  if  it  had  been  iome  days  fe¬ 
vered  from  the  trees. 

THURIFEROUS  fignifies  bearing  or  producing 
frankincenfe. 

THUYA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  5S6.  tab.  358.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  957.  [fo  called  of  TL,  to  perfume  with 
fmoke,  becaufe  this  plant  hath  a  penetrating  fmell.] 
The  Arbor  Vitas,  vulgo  ;  in  French,  Arbre  de  Vie. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  has  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  plant ;  the 
male  flowers  are  produced  in  an  oval  katkin.  ‘The  flowers 
are  placed  oppafite  upon  the  common  foot-ftalk ,  each  flower 
embracing  it  with  its  bafe  ;  thefe  come  out  of  an  oval  con¬ 
cave  fcale ;  they  have  no  petals ,  but  have  four  ftamina 
which  are  fcarce  difcernible  ;  their  fummits  adhere  to  the 
bafe  of  the  fcale  of  the  empalement.  The  female  flowers 
are  collected  in  a  common  almoft  oval  cone ,  two  flowers 
flan  dims  oppoflte  in  each  fcale  ;  they  have  no  petals ,  but 
have  a  fmall  germen,  fupporting  aflender  ftyle ,  crowned 
by  a  fingle  ftigma  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  an  oblong  oval 
cone ,  opening  longitudinally ,  whofe  feales  are  almoft  equals 
convex  on  the  outfide ,  and  obtufe ,  each  containing  an  oblong 
feed  with  a  membranaceous  wing. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  fe&ion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-flrft  clals,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  which  have  male  and  female  flowers  on  the 
fame  plant,  and  their  ftamina  are  colleifted  in  one  body. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Thuya  [Occident alis)  ftrobilis  lsevibus,  fquamis  ob- 
tufis.  Hort.  Cliff’.  449.  Thuya  with  fmooth  cones  and  ob¬ 
tufe  flares.  Thuya  Theophrafti.  C.  B.  P.  488.  The 
common  Arbcr  Vita. 

2.  Thuya  { Orientals )  ftrobilis  fquarrofis,  fquamis  acu- 
minatis  reflexis.  Hort.  Upfal.  289.  Thuya  with  rugged 
cones ,  and  acute-pointed  reflexed  feales.  Thuya  ftrobilis 
uncinatis,  fquamis  refiexo-acuminatis.  Flor.  Leyd. 
Prod.  87.  The  China  Arbor  Vita. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  Siberia,  and 
other  northern  countries,  but  has  been  long  an  inha¬ 
bitant  in  the  Englilh  gardens.  In  fome  of  thefe  gar¬ 
dens,  which  have  not  been  altered,  there  are  fome  or 
thefe  trees  v/hich  are  of  a  large  fize  :  it  has  a  ftrong 
woody  trunk,  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  forty  feet  or 
more.  The  bark,  wrhile  young,  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  but,  as  the  trees  advance,  the  bark  be¬ 
comes  cracked  and  lefs  fmooth.  i  he  branenes  are 
produced  irregularly  on  every  fide,  (landing  almoft  ho¬ 
rizontal,  and  the  young  (lender  (hoots  frequently  hang 
downward;  thefe  branches  (land  but  thin,  and  the 
younger  branches  only  are  garnifhed  with  leaves,  fo 
that  when  the  trees  are  grown  large,  they  make  but 
an  indifferent  appearance,  being  fo  thinly  clothed  with 
leaves.  The  young  branches  are  flat,  and  the  fmall 
leaves  are  placed  imbricatim  over  each  other  like  the 
fcale  of  fi(h  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of 
the  young  branches,  pretty  near  to  the  foouftalk  ;  the 
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fnale  fldwe'fS  gfow  in  oblong  katkins,  and  between 
thefe  the  female  flowers  are  collected  in  form  of  cones. 
When  the  former  have  (bed  their  farina,  they  foon  af¬ 
ter  drop  off,  but  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  cones,  having  obtule  imooth  icales,  containing 
one  or  two  oblong  feeds.  It  flowers  early  in  the 
fp ring,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  The  leaves 
of  this  tree  have  a  rank  oily  lcent  when  bruifed. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts 
of  China,  where  it  riles  to  a  confiderable  height,  but 
this  has  not  been  long  enough  in  Europe  to  have  any 
trees  of  large  fize  here.  I  he  feeds  of  this  fort  were 
firft  fent  to  Paris  by  fome  of  the  miflionaries,  and 
there  are  fome  of  the  trees  growing  in  the  gardens  of 
lome  curious  perfons  there,  which  are  more  than 
twenty  feet  high.  The  branches  of  this  fort  grow 
elder  together,  and  are  much  better  adorned  with 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  brighter  green  colour,  fo  make 
a  much  better  appearance  than  the  others  and  being 
very  hardy,  is  efteemed  much  preferable  to  moft  of 
the  evergreen  trees  with  fmall  leaves,  for  ornament 
in  gardens.  The  branches  of  this  tree  crofs  each  other 
at  right  angles ;  the  leaves  are  flat,  but  the  Angle  di- 
vifions  of  the  leaves  are  (lender,  and  the  feales  are 
fmaller,  and  lie  clofer  over  each  other  than  thofe  of 
the  firft  fort.  The  cones  are  alfo  much  larger,  and  of 
a  beautiful  gray  colour  their  feales  end  in  acute  re¬ 
flexed  points. 

Both  thefe  trees  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  layers, 
or  cuttings.  The  firft  fort  is  commonly  propagated 
by  cuttings  •,  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  September, 
upon  a  fhady  border  and  in  a  loamy  foil  ;  the  cut¬ 
tings  fhould  be  chofen  from  the  lhoots  of  the  fame 
year,  with  a  fmall  joint  of  the  former  year’s  wood 
at  the  bottom  of  each.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  three 
or  four  inches  deep,  in  proportion  to  their  length, 
treading  the  ground  dole  to  them,  to  prevent  the 
admiffion  of  air.  If  the  following  fpring  fhould 
prove  dry,  there  fhould  be  a  little  mulch  laid  over  the 
furface  of  the  ground  to  prevent  its  drying  •,  where 
this  is  performed  in  time,  it  will  fave  the  trouble  of 
watering  the  cuttings,  and  it  will  be  much  better 
for  them,  becaufe  when  thefe  are  putting  out  their 
young  fibres,  if  they  are  much  watered,  it  will  rot 
them  while  they  are  tender.  Thefe  cuttings  will  be 
rooted  enough  to  tranlplant  by  the  next  autumn,  when 
they  may  be  either  planted  in  beds,  or  in  nurlery  rows 
to  be  trained  up. 

When  they  are  propagated  by  layers,  the  young 
branches  only  fhould  be  laid  down  in  autumn,  which 
will  alfo  put  cut  roots  by  the  next  autumn,  when  they 
may  be  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  thofe  raifed  from  cuttings:  but  although  thefe 
are  very  expeditious  methods  of  propagating  this  tree, 
yet  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  have  large  trees,  fhould 
always  propagate  them  by  feeds,  for  the  plants  fo 
raifed  will  be  much  preferable  to  the  other. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  firft  fort  with  variegated 
leaves,  which  fome  people  keep  in  their  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  variety  ;  but  as  this  proceeds  from  a  weak- 
nefs  in  the  plants,  fo  whenever  the  plants  become 
'  ftrong  and  vigorous,  they  always  return  to  their  plain 
colour  again,  to  prevent  which  they  generally  plant 
them  in  very  poor  ground.  This  variety  can  only  be 
preferved  by  propagating  the  plants  either  by  cuttings 
or  layers. 

The  China  fort  is  generally  propagated  by  layers  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  former  ;  but  the  cuttings  of  this, 
if  rightly  managed,  will  take  root  very  freely  ;  but 
moll  people  have  over-nurfed  them.  If  thefe  are 
planted  in  September  in  a  border  of  foft  loam,  ex- 
poled  to  the  eaft,  and  before  hard  froft  fets  in,  and  the 
furface  of  the  ground  covered  with  old  tanners  bark 
about  two  inches  thick,  it  will  prevent  the  froft  from 
penetrating  the  ground  very  deep ;  and  if  this  remains 
in  the  ipring,  it  will  alfo  keep  the  ground  moift  ; 
for  if  thefe  cuttings,  or  the  layers  of  this  fort  are  wa¬ 
tered  in  the  Ipring,  when  they  are  beginning  to  put 
out  young  fibres,  it  will  certainly  rot  them,  as  I  have 
frequently  experienced  ■,  therefore  I  advile  every  one 
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not  to  water  thefe  cuttings  or  layers,  nor  fhould  the 
plants  be  much  watered  when  they  are  tranfplanted, 
for  the  fame  reafon :  but  as  there  are  many  plants 
now  in  England  which  ripen  their  feeds,  fo  thofe  who 
can  be  fupplied  with  them  fhould  prefer  this  to  both 
the  other  methods  of  propagating  the  plants ;  for,  af¬ 
ter  the  two  firft:  years,  the  feedling  plants  will  greatly 
outftrip  the  other  in  growth,  and  the  plants  growing 
with  their  branches  clofer,  will  be  much  handfomer. 

Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
which  is  in  the  fpring.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  pots 
filled  with  foft  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
ground  in  an  eaft:  border,  where  they  may  have  only 
the  morning  fun,  obferving  always  to  keep  the  pots 
clean  from  weeds.  Sometimes  thefe  feeds  will  come 
up  the  fame  year,  but  they  often  lie  in  the  ground 
till  the  next  fpring ;  therefore  the  pots  fhould  be  put 
in  a  common  hot- bed  frame  in  winter,  and  in  the 
fpring  the  plants  will  come  up  •,  thefe  rnuft  not  be  too 
much  expofed  to  the  fun  the  firft:  year,  and  if  in  the 
next  winter  they  are  Iheltered  under  a  frame,  it  will 
be  a  good  way  to  preferve  them,  and  the  fpring  fol¬ 
lowing  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  beds,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  propagated  by  cuttings. 

T  H  Y  M  B  R  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  627. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  an  empalement  of  one  leaf  whofe  brim  is  cut  into 
into  two  lips  •,  the  upper  lip  is  broad, ,  and  has  three  equal 
points the  under  is  narrow ,  and  cut  into  two  parts. 

The  flower  is  of  one  petal ,  of  the  lip  kind.  The  upper 
lip  is  concave ,  and  cut  into  two  cbtufe  fegments.  The 
lower  lip  ends  with  three  almoft  equal  points  ;  it  has  four 
flender  ftamina,  the  two  under  being  fhorter  than  the  other , 
terminated  by  twin  fummits  under  the  upper  lip ,  and  a 
four-pointed  germen  fupporting  a  flender  half  bifid  Jlyle , 
crowned  by  acute  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  become 
four  feeds  which  ripen  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft:  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  Ihorter  ftamina, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Thymbra  ( Spicata )  floribus  fpicatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.. 

569.  Thymbra  with  fpiked  flowers.  HyfTopum  monta- 
num,  Macedonicum,  valerandi  dourez.  I.  B.  3.  2. 

2  76.  Mountain  Macedonian  Hyjfop. 

2.  Thymbra  ( Verticillata )  floribus  verticillatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  569.  Thymbra  with  whorled flowers.  Hyflopus 
anguftifolia,  montana,  afpera.  C.  B.  P.  218.  Rough , 
narrow-leaved.  Mountain  Hyjfop. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  Mount  Libanus,  in 
Macedonia,  and  in  Spain  ;  it  is  a  low  fhrubby  plant 
like  Heath,  branching  out  into  flender  ligneous  ftalks 
which  are  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  covered  with  a 
brown  bark,  and  garnifhed  with  narrow  acute-pointed 
leaves  about  half  an  inch  long,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
ftalks  oppofite  •,  they  have  an  aromatic  odour  when 
bruifed.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  thick  clofe 
fpikes  of  purple  flowers,  near  two  inches  long.  The 
empalements  are  ftiff  and  hairy ;  they  are  cut  half 
their  length  into  acute  fegments,  out  of  thefe  the 
flowers  peep,  with  their  two  lips  •,  the  upper  is  con¬ 
cave  and  arched,  the  under  is  cut  into  three  equal  por¬ 
tions,  and  thefe  are  a  little  reflexed.  Thefe  appear 
in  June  and  July,  and  in  warm  feafons  they  are  fome- 
times  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn.. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy } 
this  has  a  fhrubby  ftalk  which  feldom  rifes  much  more 
than  a  foot  high,  putting  out  many  fmall  ligneous  - 
branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  which  have  many  pundtures  ;  they  ftand  oppo¬ 
fite,  and  are  of  an  aromatic  flavour.  The  flowers 
grow  in  whorled  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  The 
leaves  which  ftand  undereach  whorl  are  broader  than 
thofe  below,  and  are  covered  with  fine  hairs.  The 
flowers  are  purple,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks  i  the 
upper  lip  is  concave  and  ends  with  two  obtufe  points,  , 
the  lower  ends  with  three  equal  points.  Thefe  appear 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  other,  and  in  warm  fea¬ 
fons  the  feeds  ripen  in  England.  .{ 
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Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be 
fown  in  the  fpring  on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  where*  if 
the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear  in  about  fix 
or  eight  weeks.  When  they  come  up  they  mull  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  July  they  will  be  fit  to 
remove,  at  which  time  part  of  them  fliould  be  planted 
in  fmall  pots ;  and  the  other  may  be  planted  in  a  warm 
border  of  dry  ground,  being  careful  to  fhade  them 
from  the  fun,  and  fupply  them  with  water  till  they 
have  taken  new  root  •,  after  which,  thofe  in  the  full 
ground  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds-,  and,  if  the  winter  fhould  prove 
very  fevere,  they  fhould  be  covered  with  mats,  or  fome 
other  covering  to  protedl  them,  for  the  young  plants 
are  in  greater  danger  of  being  deftroyed  than  thofe 
which  are  older.  Thofe  plants  in  the  pots  fhould  be 
fheltered  under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather,  and  be 
protected  from  hard  fro  ft'. 

Thefe  plants  will  live  in  the  open  air  in  England  un- 
lefs  the  winters  prove  very  fevere,  efpecially  if  they 
are  planted  in  a  poor,  dry,  ftony  foil. 

THYMELjE  A.  See  Daphne  and  Passerina. 

THYMUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  196.  tab.  93.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  646.  [lo  called  of  @J^>,  odour*,  becaufe. 
a  very  odorous  plant  -,  or  of  0u//.o?,  animal  lpirit,  be¬ 
caufe  good  in  reviving  the  fame.]  Thyme. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  di¬ 
vided  into  two  lips ,  whofe  chaps  are  hairy  and  jhut. 
<The  upper  lip  is  broad ,  plain ,  erebt,  and  indented  in 
three  parts  -,  the  under  lip  ends  in  two  equal  briflles.  The 
flower  is  of  the  lip  kind-,  it  has  one  petal,  with  a  lube  the 
length  of  the  empalement.  The  chaps  are  fmall  -,  the  upper 
lip  is  floor  t ,  erebt,  obtufe ,  and  indented  at  the  point-,  the 
lower  lip  is  long ,  broad ,  and  divided  into  three  parts ,  the 
middle  fegment  being  broadefl.  It  has  four  incurved  fta- 
tnina ,  two  being  longer  than  the  other ,  terminated  by  fmall 
flamina-,  and  a  four-pointed  germen  fupporting  a  flender 
flyle,  crowned  by  a  bifid  acute  fligma.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  turn  to  four  fmall  roundifh  feeds  ripening  in  the 
empalement,  whofe  neck  is  narrowed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  four  (lamina,  two  of  them 
.being  longer  than  the  other,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
the  empalement. 

The  Species  are. 

Thymus  {Vulgaris)  eredlus,  foliis  revolutis  ovatis,  flo- 
ribus  verticillato-fpicatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  305.  Upright 
Thyme  with  oval  leaves  which  turn  backward ,  and  flowers 
growing  in  whorled  fpikes.  Thymus  vulgaris,  folio  la- 
tiore.  C.  B.  P.  219.  Common  broad-leaved  Thyme. 

2.  Thymus  (T enuifolius)  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  incanis, 
floribus  verticillato-fpicatis.  Thyme  with  linear ,  fpear- 
fhaped,  hoary  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  whorled 
fpikes.  Thymus  vulgaris,  folio  tenuiore.  C.  B.  P. 
219.-  Common  Thyme  with  narrow  leaves. 

3.  Thymus  (1 Cephalotos )  capitulis  imbricatis  magnis, 
bratteis  ovatis,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  592. 
Thyme  with  large  imbricated  heads ,  oval  brabiea,  and 
fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Thymus  Lufitanicus  cephalotos, 
fquamis  capitulorum  ampliqribus.  Tourn.  Inft.  126. 
Portugal  Thyme  with  large  heads,  having  very  large  fc ales. 

4.  Thymus  ( Villofus )  capitulis  imbricatis  magnis,  brac- 
teis  dentatis,  foliis  fetaceis  pilofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  592. 
Thyme  with  large  imbricated  heads ,  indented  brablaa,  and 
brifily  hairy  leaves.  Thymus  Lufitanicus,  folio  capil- 
laceo  villofo,  capite  magno  purpurafeente  oblongo. 
Tourn.  Inft.  196.  Portugal  Thyme  with  a  hairy  narrow 
leaf,  and  a  large ,  oblong,  purplifh  head. 

5.  Thymus  ( Serpyllum )  floribus  capitatis,  caulibus  de- 
cumbentibus,  foliis  planis  obtufis  baft  ciliatis.  Flor. 
Suec.  477.  Thyme  with  flowers  growing  in  heads,  trailing 
ftalks,  and  plain  obtufe  leaves.  Serpyllum  latifolium  hir 
futum.  C.B.P.  20.  Broad-leaved  hairy  Mother  of  Thyme. 

6.  Thymus  {Glabrus)  floribus  capitatis,  caulibus  de- 
cumbentibus  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris.  Thyme  with 
flowers  growing  in  heads ,  trailing  ftalks,  and  fmooth 
fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Serpyllum  vulgare  majus,  flore 
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purpureo.  C.  B.  P.  220.  Common  greater  Mother  of 
Thyme,  with  a  purple  flower. 

7.  Thymus  ( Ovatus )  caulibus  decumbentibus,  foliis 
ovatis  glabris,  floribus  verticillato-fpicatis.  Thyme  with 
flrong  trailing  ftalks ,  oval  fmooth  leaves,  and  flowers 
growing  in  whorled  fpikes.  Serpyllum  vulgare  majus 
flore  minore.  Bot.  Par.  183.  Common  greater  Mother  of 
Thyme,  with  a  fmaller  flower. 

8.  Thymus  ( Lanuginofus )  caulibus  decumbentibus,  fo¬ 
liis  ovato  lanceolatis  rigidis  lanuginofis,  floribus  capi-. 
tatis.  Thyme  with  creeping  ftalks,  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  ft  iff 
leaves,  which  are  downy,  and  flowers  growing  in  heads. 
Serpyllum  faxatile,  hirfutum,  Thymi  folium  nanum, 
flore  pupureo.  Bot.  Par.  183.  Hairy  Rock  Mother  of 
Thyme,  having  a  dwarf  Thyme  leaf  and  a  purple  flower. 

9.  Thymus  ( Odoratiffimus )  caulibus  decumbentibus,  fo¬ 
liis  lineari-lanceolatis  glabris,  floribus  alaribus  termi- 
nalibufque.  Thyme  with  trailing  ftalks,  linear,  fpear- 
fhaped,  fmooth  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  at  the  wings 
and  tops  of  the  ftalks.  Serpyllum  odoratiffimum  gla- 
brum,  longiore  anguftioreque  folio.  Amman.  Smooth 
fweet-feented  Mother  of  Thy  me, with  a  longer  and  narrower 
leaf. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Thyme,  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  gardens  for  the  kitchen,  and  alfo  for  medi¬ 
cine.  This  grows  naturally  on  ftony  rocky  places  in 
the  fouth  of  France,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  is  fo  well 
known  here  as  to  need  no  defeription. 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or 
parting  the  roots  *  the  feafon  for  either  is  in  March 
or  October.  If  it  is  propagated  by  feeds,  they  fhould 
be  fown  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  obferving  not  to 
bury  the  feeds  too  deep,  which  will  caufe  them  to  rot, 
nor  to  fow  them  too  thick,  for  the  feeds  are  very 
fmall.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  cleared  from  weeds  •  and  if  the  fpring  fhould 
prove  dry,  and  they  are  watered  twice  a  week,  it  will 
greatly  promote  their  growth.  In  June  the  plants 
fhould  be  thinned*  leaving  them  about  fix  inches 
afunder  each  way,  that  they  may  have  room  to  fpread  ; 
and  thofe  plants  which  are  drawn  out  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  frefh  beds  at  the  fame  diftance,  obferving 
to  water  them  until  they  have  taken  root  -,  after  which 
they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them 
clear  front  weeds,  and  the  winter  following  they  may 
be  drawn  up  for  ufe. 

But  if  the  plants  are  propagated  by  parting  their 
roots,  the  old  plants  fhould  be  taken  up  at  the  times 
before-mentioned,  and  flipped  into  as  many  parts  as 
can  be  taken  off  the  root  -,  thefe  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
into  beds  of  frefh  light  earth,  at  fix  or  eight  inches 
diftance,  obferving,  if  the  feafon  is  dry,  to  water  them 
until  they  have  raken  root,  after  which  they  mull  be 
duly  weeded,  and  they  will  thrive,  and  foon  be  fit  for 
ufe. 

In  order  to  fave  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants,  fome  of 
the  old  roots  fhould  remain  unremoved  in  the  place 
where  they  were  fown  the  preceding  year  ;  thefe  will 
flower  in  June,  and  in  July  the  feeds  will  ripen,  which 
muft  be  taken  as  foon  as  it  is  ripe,  and  beat  out, 
otherwife  the  firft  rain  will  wafh  it  all  out  of  the  hulks, 
Thefe  plants  root  greatly  in  the  ground,  and  thereby 
draw  out  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  fooner  than  moil 
other  plants  -,  fo  that  whatever  is  fown  or  planted 
upon  a  fpot  of  ground  whereon  Thyme  grew  the 
preceding  year,  will  feldom  thrive,  unlefs  the  ground 
be  trenched  deeper  than  the  Thyme  rooted,  and  well 
dunged. 

If  this  plant  grows  upon  walls,  or  on  dry,  poor,  ftony 
land,  it  will  endure  the  greateft  cold  of  this  country  > 
but  in  rich  ground  where  the  plants  grow  vigorufly, 
they  are  fometimes  deftroyed  by  fevere  froft. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  which 
is  by  fome  preferved  in  their  gardens. 

The  fecond  fort  has  fhorter  ftalks,  the  leaves  are 
lono-er,  narrower,  and  end  in  (harper  points  than  the 
firftt  and  the  whole  plant  is  hoary.  The  flowers  grow 
in  long  whorled  fpikes,  and  are  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  common  Thyme.  This  may  be  propagated  and 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firft  fort. 
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The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  ;  this  has  a  low  woody  (talk,  from  which  come 
out  many  ft  iff  branches  about  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
<;arniihed  with  fmall,  narrow,  ipear-lhaped  leaves 
placed  cppolite,  and  are  terminated  by  pretty  large 
heads  of  flowers,  which  come  out  from  .oval  icaly 
leaves,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  fcales  of  fifh  •, 
they  are  white,  and  but  fmall,  fo  make  no  great  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a  hoary  colour, 
and  has  a  weak  aromatic  fcent.  It  flowers  in  July, 
but  unlefs  the  fcafon  proves  warm,  the  leecis  do  not 
ripen  in  England. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  this  has 
(lender,  ligneous,  hairy  (talks,  which  grow  eredt,  about 
fix  inches  high,  garnilhed  with  very  narrow,  briftly, 
hairy  leaves,  which,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  (talks, 
come  out  in  clutters,  but  upward  they  are  placed  by 
pairs.  The  (talks  are  terminated  by  Angle  fcaly  heads. 
The  leafy  fcales  are  indented  in  acute  points ;  thefe 
lie  over  each  other  in  the  fame  order  as  the  other,  and 
between  them  the  flowers  peep  out,  which  are  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  flraped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Thyme.  This  plant  flowers  in  July,  but  does  not 
produce  feeds  in  England. 

Thefe  two  forts  may  be  propagated  by  (lips,  if  they 
are  planted  in  April  on  an  eaft  border,  and  clofely  co¬ 
vered  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs,  refreflring  them  twice 
a  week  with  water,  which  muff  not  be  given  to  them 
in  too  great  quantity.  When  thefe  have  put  out  good 
roots,  l'ome  of  them  may  be  tranfplanted  into  pots, 
to  be  fireltered  under  a  frame  in  winter  •,  the  others 
fhould  be  planted  on  a  wrarm  border  of  dry  ground, 
obferving  to  drade  and  water  them  till  they  have  taken 
new  root.  Thefe  plants  will  live  through  the  winter 
in  the  open  air  in  a  warm  dry  fituation,  but  in  fevere 
froft  they  are  generally  defiroyed  ;  they  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  when  they  can  be  procured.  If 
thefe  are  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the  fame  way 
as  common  Marjoram,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and 
may  be  treated  as  thofe  raifed  from  dips. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  common  Mother  of  Thyme, 
which  is  frequently  titled  wild  Thyme  •,  it  grows  na¬ 
turally  upon  dry  commons  and  pattures  in  moft  parts 
of  England,  fo  is  very  rarely  admitted  into  gardens. 
This  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defeription. 
There  is  a  very  common  miftake  which  has  prevailed 
in  regard  to  this  plant,  which  is,  that  the  Cheep  and 
deer  which  feed  upon  them,  have  much  finer  fla¬ 
voured  fieftt  than  others,  whereas  no  cattle  will  med¬ 
dle  with  it  ^  for  in  the  places  where  it  grows,  when 
the  Grafs  is  as  clofely  eaten  down  as  poflible,  the 
wild  Thyme  will  be  found  in  flower  with  all  its  (talks 
entire. 

Of  this  there  are  the  following  varieties  :  the  fmall 
creeping  Mother  of  Thyme  without  fcent.  Narrow¬ 
leaved  Mother  of  Thyme  fmelling  like  the  leaves  of 
the  Walnut-tree :  (hrubby  Mother  of  Thyme  with 
pale  red  flowers ;  and  the  Lemon  Thyme.  The  lad 
is  frequently  kept  in  gardens  for  the  agreeable  odour 
of  its  leaves  j  but  when  this  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
the  plants  have  net  the  fame  fcent ;  fo  it  is  an  acciden¬ 
tal  variety,  which  is  obtained  by  propagating  it  by 
flips  and  cuttings. 

The  fixth  fort  has  broader  and  fmoother  leaves  than 
the  common  fort  •,  the  (talks  grow  much'  longer ;  the 
joints  are  farther  diftant ;  the  heads  of  flowers  are 
larger,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  brighter  purple  co¬ 
lour.  There  is  a  variety  ,  of  this  with  variegated 
leaves,  which  is  propagated  in  gardens,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  planted  for  edgings  to  borders  •,  but  it  is  now 
frequently  brought  in  pots  to  the  markets,  to  fupply 
the  London  gardens. 

The  feventh  fort  has  trailing  (talks  like  the  common 
kind,  but  they  grow  longer,  and  their  joints  are  far¬ 
ther  afunder  ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  fmooth,  and  of  a 
lucid  green.  The  flowers  grow  in  clofe  thick  whorls 
which  are  diftant  from  each  other,  forming  a  loofe 
fpike  five  or  fix  inches  long.  The  flowers  of  this  fort 
are  much  (mailer  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  ap¬ 
pearing  but  little  beyond  their  emplements.  This  is 
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pretty  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  but  is 
rarely  found  growing  naturally  in  England. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  foreft  of  Fon- 
tainbleau  in  France  -,  this  has  trailing  (lender  (talks 
like  the  firft,  which  are  garnilhed  with  fmall,  oval 
fpear-fhaped,  hoary  leaves  ;  the  young  (hoots  of  the 
fame  year  are  alfo  very  white  and  hoary.  The  leaves 
are  differ  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  round  heads  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  •,  they  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  and  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  fame  time  as  thofe  of  the  other  forts. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary  •  the  (talks 
of  this  are  long,  (lender,  and  trail  upon  the  ground 
but  do  not  emit  roots  from  their  joints  as  many  of  the 
others  do  ;  the  (talks  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  and  are  garnifiied  with  narrow  fpear-lhaped' 
leaves  which  are  fmooth.  The  (talks  have  fmall 
whorls  of  flowers  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  are 
terminated  by  oblong  heads  of  flowers,  whofe  empale- 
ments  are  hoary.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple 
colour.  The  whole  plant  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
fcent. 

All  thefe  forts  may  eafiiy  be  propagated  by  thofe  who 
are  defirous  to  have  them  in  their  gardens,  either  by 
flips,  or  parting  of  their  roots  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Thyme,  or  their  feeds  may  be  fown  in  the  fpring. 
They  delight  in  dry  undunged  ground,  where  they 
will  propagate  themfelves’by  their  trailing  (talks,  and 
require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds. 

THYME  THE  MARUM.  See  Teucrium. 
THYME  THE  M  A  S  T  I C  H.  See  Satureja. 

TIARELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  495.  Cortufa. 
Herm.  Par.  Bat.  129.  Sanicle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  f  10 veer  has  a  permanent  empalement  divided  into  five 
oval  acute  parts  •,  it  has  five  oval  petals  the  length  of  the 
empalement ,  and  ten  awl-Jhaped  ftamina  which  are  much 
longer  than  the  petals ,  terminated  by  ronndijh  fummiis , 
and  a  bifid  germen  ending  with  two  Jlylest  crowned  by 
Jingle  fiigmas.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong 
cap fule  with  one  cell ,  opening  with  two  valves ,  containing 
feveral  oval  feeds. 

This,  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tiarella  ( Cordifolia )  foliis  cordatis.  Lin.  Gen.  Nov. 
188.  Sp.  Plant.  580.  Tiarella  with  hear t-JJoaped  leaves. 
Mitella  Americana,  florum  petalis  integris.  Tourn. 
I  nil.  242.  American  Mitella  with  entire  petals  to  the 
flower. 

2.  Tiarella  ( Trifoliata )  foliis  ternatis.  Lin.  Gen. 
Nov.  188.  Sp.  Plant.  405.  Tiarella  with  trifoliate  leaves. 
Mitella  foliis  ternatis.  Amcen.  Acad.  2.  p.  351.  Mi¬ 
tella  with  ternate  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
has  a  perennial  fibrous  root  which  creeps  and  multi¬ 
plies,  from  which  come  out  many  heart-fhaped  leaves 
upon  (lender  foot-ftalks,  which  are  three  inches  long, 
arifing  immediately  from  the  root.  The  leaves  are 
unequally  indented  on  their  edges,  and  are  of  a  light 
green  colour.  The  flowers  (land  upon  (lender  naked 
foot-ftalks,  which  arife  immediately  from  the  root 
between  the  leaves,  which  is  about  four  inches  long, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  fmall,  herbaceous, 
white  flowers  which  appear  in  May,  but  are  feldom 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

:This  plant  is  propagated  by  its  creeping  roots,  whjch 
lpread  in  the  ground  and  (hoot  up  heads  ;  thefe  may 
be  taken  off  and  tranfplanted  in  the  autumn.  It  loves 
a  moift  foil  and  a  (hady  fituation,  and  requires  no 
other  care  but  to  keep  it  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Aha  ;  this  has  a  perennial  fibrous  root,  from  which 
fpring  up  a  few  trifoliate  leaves  upon  foot-ftalks ;  thefe 
are  like  thofe  of  the  Bilberry,  but  are  much  (mailer. 
The  ftalk  is  (lender,  and  rifes  five  or  fix  inches  high ; 
it  is  rough  and  hairy,  garnifhed  with  two  leaves  at  the 
bottom,  and  another  toward  the  top,  a  little  below 
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the  fpike  of  flowers  ;  they  are  angular  and  flawed  on 
their  edges.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike 
of  flowers,  which  are  compofed  of  five  fmall  white  pe¬ 
tals  inferted  in  the  empalement,  and  ten  awl-fhaped 
ftamina  which  are  longer  than  the  petals,  terminated 
by  roundifh  fummits.  Thefe  flowers  appear  early 
in  May,  but  the  plants  rarely  produce  any  feeds  in 
England. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  root,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former,  and  delights  in  a  mOift 
foil  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

flLIA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  611.  tab.  381.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  587.  [of  telum,  a  dart,  becaule  its  wood 
is  uled  in  making  darts.]  The  Lime,  or  Linden-tree  ; 
in  French,  Tillau  or  Tilleul. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  concave  coloured  empalement ,  which  is 
cut  into  five  parts  ;  it  has  five  oblong  blunt  petals  which 
are  crenated  at  their  points ,  and  many  awl-Jhaped  ftamina 
terminated  by  Jingle  fummits,  with  a  roundijh  germen 
fuppcrting  a  jlender  fiyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  crown¬ 
ed,  by  an  obtufe  five-cornered  ftigma.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  thick  globular  capfule  with  five  cells ,  open¬ 
ing  at  the  bafe  with  five  valves ,  each  containing  one 
roundijh  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  many  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Tilia  ( Cordata )  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis,  inaequali- 
ter  ferratis,  frudibus  quinquas  locularibus  tomentofis. 
Lime-tree  with  heart-fioaped  acute-pointed  leaves,  which 
are  unequally  Jawed,  and  a  woolly  fruit  having  five  cells. 
Tilia  foemina,  folio  minore.  C.  B.  P.426.  The  female 
Lime-tree  with  a  fmaller  leaf. 

.  Tilia  {AEuropaa)  foliis  acuminatis,  ferratis,  fubhir- 
futis,  frudibus  quadrulangularibus  fubpilofis.  Lime- 
tree  with  acute-pointed  leaves  which  are  Jawed,  fome- 
what  hairy ,  and  a  hairy  fruit  haying  four  cells.  Tilia 
foliis  moliiter  hirfutis,  viminibus  rubris,  frudu  tetra- 
gono.  Raii  Syn.  316.  The  red  twigged  Lime-tree. 

.  Tilia  {Americana)  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  ferratis, 
fubtus  piiofis  floribus  nedario  inftrudtis.  Lime-tree  with 
heart-fhaped,  acute-pointed.  Jawed  leaves  which  are  hairy 
on  their  under  fide,  and  flowers  furnijhed  with  nediariums. 
American  black  Lime. 

.  Tilia  ( Caroliniana )  foliis  cordatis  obliquis  glabris 
fubferratis  cum  acumine,  floribus  nedtario  inftrudtis. 
L^me-tree  with  heart-fhaped  fmooth  leaves ,  which  are  ob¬ 
lique  to  the  foot-ftalk,"  fomewhat  Jawed  on  their  edges , 
ending  in  acute  points,  and  flowers  having  nediariums. 
Tilia  Caroliniana,  foliis  longius  mucronato.  Rand. 
Cat.  Hort.  Chelf.  Carolina  Lime-tree  with  a  long-point¬ 
ed  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  in  many 
parts  of  England  ;  of  this  there  are  two  or  three  va¬ 
rieties,  which  differ  in  the  fize  and  fmoothnefs  of 
their  leaves,  fome  of  them  having  much  larger  and 
rougher  leaves  than  the  others.  I  have  plants  of 
three  of  thefe  varieties  from  feeds,  but  have  conftant- 
ly  found  them  vary  from  one  to  the  other  ;  and  I 
much  doubt  if  the  lecond  is  more  than  a  feminal  va¬ 
riety,  but  as  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  raifing 
any  of  the  plants  from  feeds,  I  cannot  poffibly  deter¬ 
mine  this. 

The  large-leaved  Dutch  Lime  was  generally  prefer¬ 
red  to  our  common  fort  for  the  fize  of  its  leaves, 
but  of  late  years  all  thefe  trees  are  little  efteemed, 
becaufe  it  is  late  in  the  fpring  before  their  leaves 
come  out,  and  they  begin  to  decay  the  firft  in  autumn; 
and  when  the  trees  are  planted  in  a  dry  foil,  their 
leaves  frequently  decay  in  July,  and  are  continually 
falling  off,  making  a  litter  all  the  remaining  part  of 
fummer. 

The  third  fort  was  brought  from  New  England  by 
the  title  of  Black  Lime.  The  branches  of  this  fort 
are  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark.  The  leaves  are 
large,  heart-fhaped,  and  end  in  acute  points ;  they 
are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  of  a  deep 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  a  pale  green  and  a 
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little  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  Handing  upon  long 
{lender  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
bunches,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  common 
Lime-tree,  but  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  narrow¬ 
er,  and  have  nedariums  growing  to  their  bafe.  The 
flowers  of  this  fort  do  not  appear  till  late  in  July,  fo 
are  a  full  month  after  the  common  fort.  The  cap- 
fules  are  fmaller,  rounder,  and  lefs  hairy  than  thofe 
of  the  common  fort. 

The  feeds  of  the  fourth  fort  were  brought  from  Ca¬ 
rolina  by  the  late  Mr.  Catefby.  This  tree  feems  to 
be  of  much  fmaller  growth  than  either  of  the  other 
forts ;  the  branches  fpread  more  horizontally.  The 
leaves  are  fmaller,  and  have  a  ftnoother  furface  than 
either  of  the  other  •,  they  are  heart-fhaped,  but  the 
midrib  runs  oblique  to  the  foot-ftalk,  fo  that  one 
fide  of  the  leaves  is  much  larger  than  the  other. 
Their  edges  are  flightly  fawed,  and  their  tops  run 
out  intodong  acute  points.  The  bunches  of  flowers 
ftand  upon  long  flender  foot-ftalks  ;  the  petals  of  the 
flowers  are  narrow,  and  end  in  acute  points  •,  thefe 
have  each  a  narrow  nedarium  fattened  to  their  bafe 
on  the  infide,  which  ftand  eredt  clofe  to  the  petals. 
The  flowers  emit  a  very  fragrant  odour,  and  are  con¬ 
tinually  haunted  by  bees  during  their  continuance. 
This  tree  flowers  toward  the  end  of  July,  and  when  the 
feafon  proves  favourable,  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
All  thefe  trees  are  eafily  propagated  by  layers,  which 
in  one  year  will  take  good  root,  and  may  then  be 
taken  off,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery,  at  four  feet  dif- 
tance  row  from  row,  and  two  feet  afunder  in  the  rows. 
The  beft  time  to  lay  them  down  and  to  remove 
them,  is  at  Michaelmas,  when  their  leaves  bemn  to 
fall,  that  they  may  take  root  before  the  -froft  comes 
on,  though  they  may  be  tranfplanted  any  time  from 
September  to  March,  in  open  weather  ;  but  if  the 
foil  is  dry,  it  is  much  the  better  way  to  remove  them 
in  autumn,  becaufe  it  will  lave  a  great  expence  in  wa¬ 
tering  them,  efpeciallyif  the  fpring  fhould  prove  dry. 
In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  four  or  five  years, 
during  which  time  the  ground  fhould  be  dug  every 
fpring,  and  conftantly  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  the 
large  fide  {hoots  pruned  off,  to  caufe  them  to  advance 
in  height  ;  but  the  fmall  twigs  muft  not  be  prunedr 
off  from  the  ftems,  becaufe  thefe  are  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  detain  the  fap,  for  the  augmentation  of  their 
trunks,  which  are  apt  to  fhoot  up  too  flender,  when 
they  are  entirely  divefted  of  all  their  lateral  twio-s.  If 
the  foil  in  which  they  are  planted  be  a  fat  loam, &  they 
will  make  a  prodigious  progrels  in  their  growth,  fo 
that  in  three  years  time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant 
out  where  they  are  to  remain. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  but,  as 
this  method  is  not  fo  certain  as  by  layers,  that  me¬ 
thod  is  generally  pradifed.  In  order  to  obtain  pro¬ 
per  fhoots  for  laying  down,  a  Lime-tree  is  cut  down 
clofe  to  the  ground,  from  the  roots  of  which  a  ^-reat 
number  of  ftrong  fhoots  are  produced  the  following 
year  •,  thefe  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  lay  down  the 
following  autumn,  efpecially  if  the  fmalleft  of  them 
are  cut  off  clofe  early  in  the  fummer  ;  for  when  too 
many  fhoots  are  fuffered  to  grow  all  the  fummer,  they 
will  be  much  weaker,  than  if  only  a  fuflkient  Quanti¬ 
ty  is  left.  The  manner  of  laying  down  thefe  '{Loots 
having  been  already  direded  under  the  article  Layers, 

I  need  not  repeat  it  here. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  raife  thefe  trees  from 
feeds,  which,  although  it  is  a  flower  way,  yet  when 
the  trees  are  defigned  to  grow  large,  is  the  beft  me¬ 
thod;  aud  if  they  are  only  once  tranfplanted,  and  this 
performed  while  they  are  young,  it  will  be  ftiij  the 
better  way  ;  for  all  trees  that  are  tranfplanted  when 
large,  are  fhorter  lived  than  thofe  which  remain 
in  the  places  where  they  arofe  from  feeds,  and  their 
timber  will  be  founder,  and  grow  to  a  much  laro-er 
fize. 

When  this  method  is  pradifed,  the  feeds  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  upon  a  fhady 
border  of  moift  light  foil,  where  the  plants  will  come 
up  the  following  fpring ;  but,  when  the  feeds  are 
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kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  the  plants  will 
not  come  up  till  the  year  after.  When  the  plants 
appear,  they  fhould  be  conftantiy  kept  clean  from- 
weeds  till  the  following  autumn  •,  then  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery, 
where  they  may  grow  two  or  three  years  to  get  ftrength, 
and  then  may  be  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain,  for  the  younger  they  are  planted  out,  the 
more  they  will  thrive. 

The  timber  of  the  Lime-tree  is  ufed  by  the  carvers,  it 
being  a  foft  light  wood,  as  alfo  by  architects  for  fram¬ 
ing  the  models  of  their  buildings  ;  the  turners  likewiie 
ufe  it  for  making  light  bowls,  difhes,  &c.  but  it  is 
too  foft  for  any  ftrong  purpofes. 

Thefe  trees  will  continue  growing,  and  remain  found 
a  great  number  of  years,  and,  if  planted  in  a  good 
loamy  foil",  will  grow  to  a  confiderable  bulk.  I  have 
meafured  one  of  thefe  trees,  which  was  near  ten 
yards,  in  girth  two  feet  about  the  ground,  and  was 
then  in  a  very  thriving  condition  ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  mentions  one  of  thefe  trees  which  grew  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  that  was  fixteen  yards  in  circuit,  a  foot  and  a 
half  above  ground,  in  height  thirty  yards,  and  in  the 
leaft  part  of  the  trunk  it  was  eight  yards  and  a  half. 

TIN  US.  See  Viburnum. 

TITHYMALUS.  Tithymaloides.  Tourn.  Inft. 
App.  654.  Euphorbia.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  536.  Spurge. 

The  Characters  are, 

•The  flower  has  an  empalement  of  one  leaf. \  indented  in  three 
parts  it  has  one  petal  which  is  /leaped  like  a  flipper , 
of  a  thick  flefhy  confiflence.  Under  the  upper  part  of 
the  flower  are  fituatedthe  ten  J lamina ,  which  are  infer  ted 
in  the  receptacle  of  the  flower  they  are /lender^  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  globular  fimmits  •,  in  the  center  is  Jituated  a 
roundi/h  three-cornered germen,  fupporting  three  bifid  ftyles, 
crowned  by  oblong  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  roundi/h  capfule  having  three  cells ,  each  containing 
one  oval  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  joined  to  the 
Euphorbia,  which  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  of  his 
eleventh  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants  whofe 
flowers  have  ten  or  twelve  flamina  and  three  ftyles. 
But  as  the  flowers  of  this  genus  differ  greatly  in  their 
ftru&ure  from  thofe  of  Euphorbia,  I  have  chofen  to 
feparate  them,  and  have  continued  the  old  title  of 
Tithymalus  to  the  genus. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tithymalus  ( Mytifolius )  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis. 
Spurge  with  oval  acute-pointed  leaves.  I  ithymaloides 
frutefcens  folio  myrti  ampliflimo.  Tourn.  Inft.  654. 
Shrubby  Baflard  Spurge  with  a  large  Myrtle  leaf '. 

2.  Tithymalus  ( JLauro-cera/ifolius )  foliis  oblongo  ova¬ 
tis  obtufis  fucculentis.  Spurge  with  oblong ,  oval ,  ob- 
tuje  leaves ,  which  are  very  fucculent.  Tithymaloides 
lauro-cerafi  folio  non  ferrato.  Hort.  Elth.  383.  Baflard 
Spurge  with  a  Laurel  leaf  which  is  not  fawed. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  near  Carthagena  in 
America,  from  whence  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  furgeon, 
fent  the  branches,  which  were  planted  here,  and  fuc- 
ceeded :  this  rifes  with  lhrubby  fucculent  ftalks  to 
the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  which  are  too 
weak  to  ftand  without  fupport,  though  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  as  large  as  a  man’s  little  finger  •,  but  their 
leaves  being  fucculent,  are  fo  heavy  as  to  weigh 
down  the  branches  if  they  are  not  fupported.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  and  terminate  in  acute  points  •,  they 
are  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  one  inch  and  a 
half  broad  near  their  bafe  ;  they  are  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  Bay  leaves,  and  are  ranged  alternately  on  two 
Aides  of  the  branches,  to  which  they  fit  clofe.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  three 
or  four  together  they  are  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  of  one 
petal  in  fhape  of  a  flipper ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
roundilh  capfules  with  three  furrows,  dividing  them 
into  three  cells,  each  containing  one  oblong  feed. 
The  whole  plant  abounds  with  an  acrid  milky  juice. 
The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Barbadoes,  and 
molt  of  the  other  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where 
the  Englifh  inhabitants  know  it  by  the  title  of  Poifon 
Buili}  this  hath  thick,  lhrubby,  fucculent  ftalks, 


which  will  grow  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  ;• 
thefe  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  are 
garnilhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves  ending  with  blunt 
points  •,  they  are  above  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  very  thick  con- 
fiftence,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  ranged  alter-' 
nately  on  two  fides  of  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  grow  at 
the  end  of  the  branches -,  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  firft  fort,  and  are  of  a  deep  red  colour-,  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  capfules  divided  into  three 
cells,  each  containing  one  oblong  feed. 

This  whole  plant  abounds  with  an  acrid  milky  juice, 
which  will  draw  blifters  on  the  flelh  wherever  it  is 
applied,  and  if  it  mixes  with  the  blood,  I  have  been 
credibly  informed,  it  becomes  a  deadly  poifon  fo  that 
if  the  points  of  arrows,  or  the  edges  of  fwords  are 
rubbed  with  this  juice,  it  becomes  deadly  to  any  ani¬ 
mal  wounded  with  thofe  weapons. 

Thefe  plants  are  both  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
may  be  taken  from  the  plants  during  any  of  the  fum- 
mer  months,  and  after  having  laid  in  a  dry  place  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  until  the  wounded  part  be 
healed  over,  they  fhould  be  planted  into  fmall  pots 
filled  with  light  fandy  earth  mixed  with  lime  rubbilh, 
and  then  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  ob- 
fervirtg  now  and  then  to  refrdh  them  gently  with 
moifture,  but  they  fhould  never  receive  much  wet, 
which  will  rot  them. 

After  they  have  taken  root,  they  may  have  a  greater 
fhare  of  air  by  raffing  the  glaffes,  but  they  muft  ne¬ 
ver  be  wholly  expofed  to  the  open  air.  In  this  bed 
they  may  remain  until  the  beginning  of  Oftober, 
when  they  muft  be  removed,  and  placed  with  the 
Melon  and  Torch  Thiftle  in  a  warm  dry  ftove,  and 
during  the  winter  feafon  they  fhould  have  very  little  . 
water,  which,  if  given  in  plenty,  feldom  fails  to  rot 
them. 

Thefe  plants  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open 
air  in  England,  therefore  fhould  conftantiy  remain 
in  the  ftove,  obierving  in  the  fummer  feafon,  when 
the  weather  is  warm,  to  admit  a  large  fhare  of  frefli 
air  to  them,  and  in  the  winter  to  place  them  in  a 
warm  part  of  the  ftove,  otherwife  they  cannot  be 
preferved. 

They  muft  be  fhifted  every  fummer,  and  frefh  earth 
given  to  them.  If  the  earth  is  light  and  fandy,  it  will 
require  no  mixture,  for  rich  or  ftrong  ground  is  very 
improper  for  them  therefore  where  the  foil  is  inclin¬ 
able  to  either  of  thefe,  there  fhould  be  a  good  mix¬ 
ture  of  fand  and  lime  rubbifh  to  prevent  its  binding, 
or  detaining  moifture. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  for  their  odd  appearance 
amongft  other  fucculent  plants,  their  leaves  being  very 
large,  thick,  and  full  of  a  milky  acrid  juice. 

TITHYMALUS.  See  Euphorbia. 

TOAD  FLAX.  See  Linaria. 

TOBACCO.  See  Nicotiana. 

TOLUIFERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  470.  Balfam  of 
Tolu-tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  bell-fhaped  empalement  of  one  leaf  which 
is  J lightly  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  brim  it  has  five 
petals  inferted  in  the  receptacle  of  the  flower ,  four  of 
which  are  narrow  and  equal ,  being  a  little  longer  than  the 
empalement ,  and  the  fifth  is  much  larger ,  and  almofl 
heart-fhaped ,  having  a  tail  the  length  of  the  empalement ; .  ■ 
it  has  ten  floort  flamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  crebl  fum- 
mits ,  and  a  roundifh  germen  fupporting  a  very  fhort  fly  It-, 
crowned  by  an  acute  Jligma.  The  germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  roundifh  fruit  with  four  cells ,  each  containing  one  oval  _ 


feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fection  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Toluifera  ( Balfamum .)  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  The  Balfam- 
tree  of 'Tolu.  Balfamum  Tolutanum,  foliis  ceratia^ 
fimilibus.  C.  B.  P.  40 1.  Balfam-tree  of  Tolu,  with  leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Carob. 
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This  tree  grows  naturally  near  Carthagena  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houitoun  fent  the 
feeds  to  England  :  in  its  native  place  this  grows  to  a 
tree  of  large  fize.  The  bark  is  very  thick,  rough, 
and  of  a  brown  colour  ;  the  branches  fpread  out  wide 
on  every  fide,  and  are  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  feveral  oblong  oval  lobes  placed  alter¬ 
nately  along  the  foot-ftalk,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
thefe  are  four  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  •,  they  are  rounded  at  both  ends,  but  run  out  to 
an  acute  point  at  the  top  ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a 
light  green  colour,  and  fit  dole  to  the  foot-ftalk. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  ftnall  bunches  at  the 
wings  of  the  branches,  each  ftanding  upon  a  (lender 
foot-ftalk  almoft  an  inch  long;  their  empalements 
are  of  the  round  bell-ftiape,  being  of  one  leaf,  which 
is  (lightly  fcallopped  at  the  brim  into  five  obtufe  parts. 
The  flower  has  four  narrow  petals  of  a  yellow  colour, 
which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  empalement,  and 
one  more  whole  tail  is  of  the  fame  length  of  the  other 
petals,  and  the  top  is  of  an  oval  heart-fhape,  ftretch- 
ed  out  beyond  the  other  parts  •,  it  has  ten  fhort  (la¬ 
mina  within  the  tube  of  the  flower,  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  oblong  eredl  fummits  of  a  fulphur  colour, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  fituated  a  roundifti 
germen,  having  a  very  fhort  ftyle,  crowned  by  an 
acute-pointed  ftigma.  After  the  flower  is  pad,  the 
germen  turns  to  a  roundifh  fruit  the  fize  of  a  large 
Pea,  divided  into  four  cells,  each  containing  one  ob¬ 
long  oval  feed. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
procured  from  the  country  where  it  grows  naturally, 
and  fliould  be  fre(h,  otherwife  they  will  not  grow. 
"When  they  are  gathered  from  the  tree,  they  fhould 
be  put  up  in  fand  to  preferve  them,  for  when  they 
are  fent  over  in  papers,  the  infedls  naturally  devour 
them.  Thefe  feeds  muft  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with 
light  earth  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  and  plunged  into 
the  tan.  If  it  fhould  happen  in  autumn  or  winter, 
they  muft  be  plunged  in  the  (love,  but  in  fpring  or 
fummer,  they  ma>  be  plunged  in  the  tan-bed  under 
a  frame  ;  they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  their  covers, 

,  otherwife  they  will  be  long  in  the  ground  before  they 
vegetate.  When  the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted,  each 
into  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed 
of  tanners  bark,  (hading  them  from  the  fun  till  they 
'have  taken  new  root  •,  after  which  they  fhould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Coffee-tree,  with  which 
management  the  plants  will  fucceed. 

TOMENTUM  is  that  loft  downy  fubftance 
which  grows  on  the  leaves  of  lome  plants. 

TORDYLIUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  320.  tab.  170. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  293.  Hartwort. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  umbellated  flower  -,  the  principal  umbel  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  fmall  ones ,  which  are  compounded  of  many 
rays-,  the  involucrum  of  the  greater  umbel  is  compofed  of 
narrow  leaves ,  and  is  frequently  as  long  as  the  rays  of  the 
umbel  -,  thofe  of  the  rays  are  half  the  length  -,  the  umbels 
are  di formed.  'The  flowers  have  five  heart-fhaped  inflex ed 
petals  which  are  equal-,  they  have  each  five  hair-like  ft a- 
mina  terminated  by  fingle  fummits,  and  a  roundiftj  germen 
fituated,  under  the  flower ,  fupporting  two  fmall  ftyles , 
crowned  by  obtufe  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  turn 
to  a  roundiflo  comprefled  fruit  longitudinally  indented,  di¬ 
viding  in  two  parts ,  each  containing  one  roundifh  com- 
preffed  feed  with- an  indented  border.  ^ 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  (lamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tordylium  ( Maximum )  umbellis  confertis  radiatis, 
foliolis  lanceolatis  incifo-ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  90. 
Hartwort  with  the  rays  of  the  umbel  clofed  together,  and 
the  lobe  of  the  leaves  fpear-fhaped ,  and  cut  like  faws. 
Tordylium  maximum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  320.  The 
greateft  Hartwort. 

2.  Tordylium  ( Officinale )  involucris  partialibus  longi- 
tudine  florum,  foliolis  ovatis  laciniatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
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90.  Hartwort  with  the  involucrums  of  the  rays  as  long 
as  the  flowers,  and  oval  jagged  leaves.  Tordylium  Nar- 
bonenfe  minus.  Tourn.  Inft.  320.  Small  Hartwbrt 
of  Narbonne. 

3.  Tordylium  ( Syriacum )  involucris  umbella  longioti- 
bus.  Hort.  Cliff  90.  Hartwort  with  longer  involucrums 
to  the  umbels.  Tordylium  minus,  limbo  granulato 
Syriacum.  Mor.  Umb.  37.  Smaller  Syrian  Hartwort , 
with  the  borders  of  the  feeds  granulated. 

4.  Tordylium  ( Apulum )  umbellulis  remotis,  foliis  pln- 
natis,  pinnis  iubrotundis  laciniatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  90* 
Hartwort  with  the  umbels  growing  at  a  diftance ,  and 
winged  leaves  having  roundiflo  lobes,  which  are  cut  on  theit 
edges.  Tordylium  Apulum  minimum.  Col.  Ecph.  122* 
The  lea.fl  Hartwort  of  Apulia. 

5.  Tordylium  ( Secacul )  umbellulis  remotis,  foliis  du- 
plicato-pinnatis,  pinnis  incifis  tomentofis.  Hartwort 
whofe  umbels  are  diftant  from  each  other,  arid  doubly- 
winged  leaves  whofe  lobes  are  cut  arid  downy.  Tordyli¬ 
um  Orientale,  Secacul  Araburia  didum.  Rawvolfio. 
Niftol ..Eaftern  Hartwort ,  by  the  Arabians  called  SecacuL 

6.  Tordylium  ( Nodofum )  umbellis  fimplicibus  feflili- 
bus,  feminibus  exterioribus  hifpidis.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
240.  Hartwort  with  fingle  umbels  to  the  ft  alks,  and  the 
outer  fide  of  the  feeds  prickly.  Caucalis  nodofio  echi- 
riato  femine.  C.  B.  P.  • Knotted  Parfley. 

7.  Tordylium  ( Anthrifcus )  Umbellis  confertis,  foliolis 
ovato-lanceolatis  pinnatifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  90.  Hart¬ 
wort  with  clofed  umbels,  and  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  wing- 
pointed  lobes.  Caucalis  femine  afpero,  flofculis  ruben- 
tibus.  C.  B.  P.  Hedge  Parfley  with  a  rough  feed,  and  a 
reddifh  flower. 

8.  Tordylium  {Lati folium)  umbellis  confertis  nudiuf- 
culis,  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  incifo-ferratis.  , 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  345.  Hartwort  with  naked  umbels  of 
flowers ,  and  winged  leaves  whofe  lobes  are  fpear-Jhaped  and 
fawed.  Caucalis  arvenfis  echinata  latifolia.  C.  B.  P. 
152.  Broad-leaved  wild  Parfley  with  rough  feeds. 

The  firft  fort  grows  in  Italy  and  Spain  ;  this  is  a  bi¬ 
ennial  plant,  which  dies  foon  after  it  has  perffded  its 
feeds.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  are  large  and 
winged,  each  having  three  or  four  pair  of  lobes  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one.  The  lobes  are  about  three 
inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  middle ;  they  are 
rough  and  hairy,  having  many  deep  indentures  on 
their  edges  like  the  teeth  of  a  law ;  the  ftalk  rifes 
three  or  four  feet  high,  fending  out  two  or  three 
branches  from  the  fide,  garnilhed  at  each  joint  by  one 
winged  leaf;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk 
have  two  pair  of  fmall  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd 
one,  but  thofe  toward  the  top  have  one  pair,  and  the 
middle  lobe  is  long  and  narrow.  The  ftalk  and 
branches  are  terminated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers, 
whofe  rays  are  clofed  together ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  comprefled  feeds,  having  a  thick  white  border* 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and,  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Auguft  or  September. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  plentifully  about  Rome,  and 
alfo  in  the  fouth  of  France  ;  this  is  mentioned  in  the 
laft  edition  of  Ray’s  Synopfis  as  an  Englifh  plant, 
growing  naturally  in  Oxfordlhire,  where  I  have 
found  it  growing  on  the  fide  of  banks ;  but  the  feeds 
were  fowri  there  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart,  gardener  at 
Oxford.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  compofed  of 
three  or  four  pair  of  oval  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd 
one ;  they  are  foft  and  hairy,  about  one  inch  long, 
and  three  quarters  broad,  bluntly  indented  on  their 
edges.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and 
divide  into  three  or  four  branches ;  thefe  have  one 
fmall  leaf  at  each  joint,  and  are  terminated  by  um¬ 
bels  of  white  flowers,  compofed  of  feveral  fmall  um¬ 
bels  or  rays,  which  (land  upon  long  foot-ftalks, 
fpreading  out  wide  from  each  other.  The  flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  (mailer  comprefled  feeds  which  are 
bordered. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria ;  this  is  a  low 
plant,  whofe  ftalks  feldom  rife  a  foot  high.  The 
lower  leaves  are  compofed  of  two  pair  of  oval  lobes 
terminated  by  a  large  one  ;  thefe  are  hairy,  and  (light¬ 
ly  crenated  on  their  edges ;  they  branch  out  into  two 
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or  three  divifions,  and  are  terminated  by  'umbels  of 
white  flowers  which  have  large  involucrums,  for  the 
moft  part  trifid.  The  points  are  fpear-fhaped,  and 
at  their  bale  is  fituated  a  fmall  umbel,  compofed  of  a 
few  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  tails  of  the  involucrums. 
The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large,  oval,  compreflfed, 

bordered  feeds.  . 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  The  ftalks 
of  this  branch  out  from  the  bottom,  and  feldom  rife 
a  foot  high  •,  they  are  hairy  and  rgugh.  The  lower 
leaves  are  compofed  of  three  pair  of  roundifh  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  which  are  hairy  and  jagged. 
The  general  umbel  is  compofed  of  eight  fmall  ones, 
which  ftand  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks,  and  fpread 
out  wide  from  each  other.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  the  exterior  petal  of  each  is  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  two  firft  forts ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh,  comprefied,  bordered  feeds.  # 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Aleppo,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Syria.  The  bottom  leaves  are  doubly 
wino-ed,  each  leaf  being  compofed  of  four  pair  of 
wino-s  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  wings  are 
compofed  of  feven  oval  lobes  Handing  alternately, 
which  are  deeplyjagged  •,  they  are  of  a  yellowilh  green 
colour,  and  a  little  hairy.  The  {talks  are  taper,  and 
not  channelled  ;  they  rife  two  feet  and  a  half  high, 
have  a  few  fmall  hairs  fcattered  over  them,  and  at 
each  joint  are  garnifhed  with  one  fmaller  winged  leaf; 
they  fend  out  one  or  two  fhort  branches  toward  the 
top,  and  are  terminated  by  large  umbels  of  yellow 
flowers,  compofed  of  ten  fmall  umbels,  whole  foot- 
ftalks  are  alternately  longer  ;  thefe  fpread  open  wide 
from  each  other.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  com¬ 
preflfed  oval  feeds,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Parfneps,  of 
a  yellowifh  colour. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  arable  land  in  feve- 
ral  of  the  maritime  counties  in  England,  fo  is  rarely 
admitted  into  gardens  •,  this  has  trailing  ftalks  which 
fpread  flat  on  the  ground,  and  are  a  foot  or  more  in 
length.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Parfley,  but  are 
cut  into  finer  fegments  ;  the  umbels  of  flowers  are 
fmall,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  joints  of  the  ftalks ;  the 
flowers  are  fmall  and  white ;  they  are  fucceeded  by 
fhort  feeds  a  little  comprefied,  and  fet  with  fharp  burry 
prickles  on  their  outfide. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  banks 
and  foot-paths  in  many  parts  of  England  *,  this  rifes 
with  a  {lender  ftalk  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
like  thofe  of  Parfley ;  their  lobes  are  fpear-fhaped, 
and  have  winged  points  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  ftand 
thinly  on  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
fmall  umbels  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  fmall  umbels  or  rays  which  clofe  to¬ 
gether  •,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  prickly  feeds. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn  in 
Cambridgelhire,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  England. 
This  rifes  with  a  channelled  ftalk  three  feet  high, 
garnilhed  with  one  winged  leaf  at  each  joint,  com¬ 
pofed  of  two  pair  of  lobes  terminated  by  a  long  one  : 
they  are  broad,  fpear-fhaped,  and  deeply  fawed  on 
their  edges.  The  umbels  of  flowers  which  terminate 
the  ftalks  are  cluttered  together  •,  the  feeds  are  broad, 
rough,  and  have  borders  round  them. 

All  thefe  plants  may  be  termed  annual,  becaufe  they 
do  not  live  more  than  one  year ;  but  fome  of  them  are 
called  biennial,  from  the  young  plants  which  come  up 
in  autumn  living  through  the  winter,  and  producing 
their  flowers  and  fruit  the  following  fummer ;  but  as 
the  feeds  which  are  fown  or  permitted  to  fcatter, 
perfect  their  feeds  in  the  compafs  of  one  year,  they 
fliould  be  termed  annual,  for  this  is  the  property  of 
many  of  the  plants  with  umbellated  flowers,  whofe 
feeds  {hould  be  fown  in  autumn  ;  otherwife,  if  they 
come  up  (which  frequently  does  not  happen  the  fame 
year  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,)  the  plants 
generally  decay  before  their  feeds  ripen  ;  but  as  their 
whole  growth  is  performed  within  the  year,  they  are 
efteemed  as  annual  plants. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown 
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in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  when  the  plants 
will  foon  appear,  and  are  very  hardy,  fo  that  they  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds,  and  where  they  come  up  too  clofe  together, 
they  fhould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave  them  fix  inches 
afunder.  In  June  following  the  plants  will  flower, 
and  their  feeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft,  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter  on  the  ground,  will  produce  a  lupply 
of  plants  without  any  trouble.  If  the  feeds  of  thefe 
plants  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they 
feldom  fucceed  ;  for  if  any  plants  are  produced  from 
the  feeds  then  fown,  they  commonly  perifti  before 
they  have  perfected  their  feeds,  whereas  thofe  which 
are  fown  in  autumn  rarely  fail.  Thefe  plants  will 
grow  on  any  foil  or  fituation,  fo  may  be  put  into  any 
obfcure  part  of  the  garden. 

TORMENTILLA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  298.  tab. 
153.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  153.  Tormentil. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  plain  empalement  cf  one  leaf,  divided 
into  eight  fegments  at  the  top  ;  it  has  four  oval  heart - 
fhaped  petals ,  whofe  tails  are  infer  ted  in  the  empalement , 
and  fpread  open ,  and  many  awl-Jhaped  ftamina  which  are 
inferted  in  the  empalement ,  terminated  by  flngle  fummits 
it  has  eight  fmall  germen  collected  in  a  head ,  which  have 
J lender  ftyles  the  length  of  the  germen  inferted  to  their 
fldes ,  crowned  by  obtufe  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  fruit,  containing  many  fmall  feeds  included  in 
the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twelfth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  from  twelve  to  twenty  ftamina, 
which  are  inferted  in  the  empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tormentilla  ( EreCta )  caule  ereflo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
500.  Tormentil  with  an  ere  hi  ftalk.  Tormentilla  vul¬ 
garis.  Park.  Theat.  394.  Common  Tormentil. 

2.  Tormentilla  ( Reptans )  caule  repente,  folds  petio- 
latis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  500.  Tormentil  with  a  creeping 
ftalk,  and  leaves  on  foot-ftalks.  Pentaphyllum  reptans, 
alatum,  foliis  profundius  ferratis.  D.  Plot.  Oxf.  6.  1. 
7.  tab.  9.  Creeping  winged  Cinquefoil,  with  leaves  which 
are  deeply  fawed. 

The  firft  fort  grows  wild  on  dry  paftures  and  com¬ 
mons  in  moft  parts  of  England,  fo  is  never  cultivated 
in  gardens ;  this  is  fo  commonly  known  as  to  need  no 
delcription.  The  roots  of  this  plant  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  for  tanning  of  leather,  in  places  where 
Oak  bark  is  fcarce.  This  root  is  alfo  much  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  is  accounted  the  belt  aftringent  in  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  fecond  fort  is  found  in  fome  particular  places  of 
England  growing  wild,  butparticularlyinOxfordfhire. 
The  ftalks  of  this  fort  fpread  on  the  ground,  and  emit 
roots  from  their  joints,  whereby  they  propagate  very 
faft :  this  is  rarely  preferved,  unlefs  in  fome  botanic 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  It  requires  no  care  to 
propagate  thefe  plants,  fince,  if  their  roots  are  once 
planted  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation,  the  plants  will 
flourilh  without  any  other  care,  but  to  prevent  their 
being  over-run  with  great  weeds. 

TOURNEFORTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  176.  Pit- 
tonia.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  5.  tab.  3. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  five 
fmall  fegments  at  the  top ,  and  is  permanent.  The  flower 
is  of  one  petal,  of  the  globular  bell -Jh ape,  and  cut  at  the 
brim  into  five  acute  points,  which  fpread  open  horizontally ; 
it  has  five  awl-Jhaped  ftamina  the  length  of  the  tube,  ter¬ 
minated  by  flngle  fummits,  and  a  globular  germen  fupport- 
ing  a  Jingle  Jlyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  crowned  by  a 
Jingle  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jpherical 
fucculent  berry,  incloflmg  four  oblong  oval  feeds  refting  upon 
the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feflion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

Father  Plunder,  who  difcovered  feveral  fpecies  of  this 
genus  in  America,  conftituted  this  genus,  and  gave  it 

the  title  of  Pittonia,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Jofeph  Pitton  ; 

but 
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but  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  changed  the  title  from  Pittonia 
to  Tournefortia. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tournefoiitia  ( Fcetidijfrma )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis, 
hirtis  pedunculis  ramofis  fpicis  pendulis.  Lin.  Sp. 
20 1 .  Tournefortia  with  oval,  fpear-Jhaped,  hairy  leaves , 
and  hanging  fpikes  of  flowers.  Pittonia  racemofo  nico¬ 
tians  foliis  foetidiflimis.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  5.  Branch¬ 
ing  Pittonia  with  foetid  ‘Tobacco  leaves. 

2.  Tournefortia  ( Hirfutijflma )  foliis  ovatis  petiolatis, 
caule  hirfuto,  fpicis  ramofiffimis  terminalibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  140.  Tournefortia  with  oval  leaves  growing 
upon  foot-flalks ,  and  a  hairy  ftalk  terminated  by  veiy 
branching  fpikes  of  flozvers.  Pittonia  hirfutiffima  & 
ramofiffima,  baccis  albis.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  5.  The 
moft  branching  hairy  Pittonia  with  white  berries. 

3.  Tournefortia  ( Volubilis )  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis, 
glabris  petiolis  reflexis,  caule  volubili.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
143.  Tournefortia  with  oval,  acute-pointed,  fmooth  leaves, 
having  reflexed  fcot-ftalks  and  a  twining  flalk.  Pittonia 
jfcandens,  baccis  niveis,  nigris  maculis  notatis.  Plum. 
Gen.  5.  Climbing  Pittonia ,  with  white  berries  marked  with 
black  fpots. 

4.  Tournefortia  ( Scandens )  foliis  cordatis  hirfutis,  fpi¬ 
cis  racemofis  reflexis,  caule  volubili.  Tournefortia  with 
hairy  heart-fhaped  leaves,  branching  reflexed  fpikes  of 
flowers,  and  a  twining  ftalk.  Pittonia  fcandens  race- 
mofa,  fiore  fufco.  Houft.  MSS.  Climbing  branching 
Pittonia ,  with  flowers  of  a  brown  colour. 

5.  Tournefortia  ( Tomentofa )  foliis  cordatis  fubtus  to- 
mentofls,  fpicis  racemofis  brevibus,  caule  volubili. 
Tournefortia  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  which  are  woolly  on 
their  under  fide,  very  Jhort  branching  fpikes  of  flowers, 
and  a  twining  ftalk.  Pittonia  fcandens,  racemola,  fo¬ 
liis  fubrotundis  fubtus  incanis.  Elouft.  MSS.  Climbing 
branching  Pittonia ,  with  roundijh  leaves  which  are  hoary 
on  their  under,  fide. 

j.  Tournefortia  ( Carnofa )  foliis  ovatis  rugofis  petio¬ 
latis,  fpicis  racemofis  axillaribus,  caule  fruticofo. 
Tournefortia  with  oval  rough  leaves  growing  upon  foot- 
flalks,  branching  fpikes  of  flowers  proceeding  from  the 
wings  of  the  flalks,  and  a  florubby  ftalk.  Pittonia  fru- 
tefcens,  folio  carnofa  hirfuta&  obtufo.  Plum.  Gen.  5. 
Shrubby  Pittonia  with  a  flefhy ,  hairy ,  and  blunt  leaf. 
r.  Tournefortia  ( Sujfruticofa )  foliis  fub-lanceolatis  in¬ 
canis  fuffruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  202.  Tournefortia  with  oval 
fpear-Jhaped  leaves  having  acute  points ,  being  woolly  on 
their  under  fide,  branching  incurved  fpikes  of  flowers,  and 
a  branching  flalk. 

1.  Tournefortia  ( Humilis )  foliis  lanceolatis  fefiilibus, 
fpicis  fimplicibus  recurvis  lateralibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

1 41.  Tournefortia  with  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe 
to  the  flalks ,  and  fingle  recurved  fpikes  of  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  wings  of  the  fame.  Pittonia  humilis  anchufte 
folio.  Plum.  Gen.  5.  Lew  Pittonia  with  an  Alkanet  leaf. 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  in  fome 
of  the  other  iflands  in  the  Well-Indies,  where  it  rifes 
with  lhrubby  ftalks  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  fending 
out  many  branches,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed  with 
oval  fpear-ifihaped  leaves  placed  alternately  round  the 
ftalks  •,  they  are  five  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half 
broad  in  the  middle,  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and 
ftand  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks.  -The  branches  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  long  branching  fpikes  of  flowers,  which 
are  ranged  on  one  fide  the  foot-ftalks  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  thofe  of  the  Heliotrope  or  Turnfol.  Some  of 
the  foot-ftalks  fuftain  two,  others  three,  and  fome 
four  fpikes  of  flowers,  which  are  near  five  inches  long, 
and  are  reflexed  like  a  fcorpion’s  tail  at  the  top.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour  ;  they  are  fmall, 
and  clofely  ranged  on  one  fide  the  fpike  •,  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  fucculent  fruit,  inclofing  four  ob¬ 
long  feeds  in  each. 

The  fecond  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  iflands  in  the 
Weft-Indies.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  lhrubby,  taper, 
and  rough  •,  they  rile  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  dividing  into  many  branches,  which  are  covered 
with  a  light  brown,  hairy,  rough  bark,  and  garnifhed 
with  oval  leaves  placed  alternately  ;  thefe  are  about 
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four  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  having 
many  tranfverfe  veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the 
fides ;  they  have  fhort  hairy  foot-ftalks,  and  are  of  a 
deep  green  on  their  upper  fide.  The  branches  are 
terminated  by  very  branchy  fpikes  of  flowers  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  roundiih,  fucculent  fruit,  each 
inclofing  four  oblong  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  fome 
of  the  iflands  in  America;  this  has  a  twining  lio-neous 
ftalk,  which  twills  about  the  neighbouring  trees  for 
lupport,  and  rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
fending  out  feveral  flender  ligneous  branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  oval  acute-pointed  leaves,  whofe 
foot-ftalks  are  reflexed.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
branching  fpikes  from  the  fide  and  the  top  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall,  white,  fucculent  berries,  having  one  or  two 
black  fpots  on  each. 

The  fourth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun,  growing  naturally  in  Jamaica,  who  fent  the  feeds 
to  England ;  this  hath  lhrubby  branching  ftalks,  which 
rife  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  branches 
are  garnilhedwith  heart-lhaped  hairy  leaves,  near  three 
inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  near  the  bafe, 
ending  in  acute  points ;  they  are  of  a  thinner  texture 
than  thofe  of  the  former  fpecies,  and  ftand  upon  fhort 
foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  in  very  flender  branching  fpikes ;  they  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  dirty  brown  colour,  ranged  along  on 
the  upper  fide  of  the  foot-ftalk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  pulpy  berries,  each  containing  four  feeds. 

The  fifth  fort  was  found  growing  naturally  by  Mr.  „ 
Robert  Millar  near  Carthagena,  in  New  Spain  ;  this 
has  climbing  ftalks,  which  twine  about  any  neigh¬ 
bouring  fupport,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  The  branches  are  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped 
leaves  which  are  two  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  broad  near  their  bafe  ;  they  are  very  downy  on 
their  under  fide,  and  ftand  upon  very  fhort  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  branching  fpikes 
which  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  fmall,  and  are  fuccceeded 
by  fmall  fucculent  berries,  inclofing  two,  three,  and 
fometimes  four  feeds. 

The  fixth  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Millar,  growing  naturally  near  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain ;  this  has  a  ftrong  ligneous  ftalk,  which  rifes 
near  twenty  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  ftrong  lig¬ 
neous  branches,  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark 
which  is  rough,  and  garnifhed  with  thick  oval  leaves, 
four  inches  long  and  three  broad  •,  they  are  very  rough 
on  their  upper  furface,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
but  pale  and  fmoother  on  their  under  fide,  flanding 
upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
.  duced  in  branching  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  other  fpecies,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  fuccu¬ 
lent  berries,  each  including  two  or  three  oblong  feeds. 
The  feventh  fort  was  difcovered  by  the  fame  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  fame  country  *,  this  has  woody  ftalks  which 
rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  from  which  fpring  out  many 
flender  ligneous  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  about  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad 
in  the  middle,  which  are  rounded  at  each  end,  but 
have  acute  points  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their 
upper  furface,  but  have  a  white  down  on  their  under 
fide,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  wings  of  the  flalks,  and  alfo  at 
the  top  they  are  formed  in  flender  branching  fpikes, 
being  ranged  on  one  fide  of  the  fpikes  which  are  re¬ 
curved  ;  they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
fucculent  berries,  which  contain  two  or  three  feeds. 
The  eighth  fort  was  found  growing  naturally  at  Cam- 
peachy,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  ;  this  plant  has  low 
lhrubby  flalks,  which  feldom  rife  more  than  three 
feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  flender  ligneous  branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  rough  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
fitting  clofe  to  the  branches ;  thefe  are  of  a  dark  green 
on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The 
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flowers  come  out  in  Tingle  fpikes  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalk  ;  they  are  white,  and  arefucceeded  by  imall 
fucculent  berries  like  the  former  fort. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
procured  from  the  countries  where  they  grow  natu¬ 
rally,  thefe  fhould  be  Town  in  fmall  pots  filled  with 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark.  Thefe  feeds  lbmetimes  grow  the  firft  year,  but 
they  often  remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year ;  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  plants  fhould  not  come  up  the  fame  fea- 
fon,  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  in  autumn  into  the 
tan-bed  in  the  Hove,  where  they  fhould  remain  all  the 
winter,  and  in  the  fpring  they  fhould  be  removed  out, 
and  plunged  into  a  frefh  tan-bed,  which  will  foon 
bring  up  the  plants  if  the  feeds  were  good.  When 
thde  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
in  a  Imall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  tan-bed,  where 
they  muff  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
new  root,  and  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  countries, 
which  require  to  be  kept  conffantly  in  the  bark-ftove. 

TOXICODENDRON.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  610. 
tub.  381.  Rhus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  331.  [to^ikov,  poi- 
fon,  and  ftyov,  a  tree.]  Poifon-tree,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  male  flowers  are  upon  different  plants  from  the  fe¬ 
male  ;  they  have  a  fmall  empalement  cut  into  five  points 
at  the  brim ,  and  five  fmall  roundijh  petals  which  ffiread 
open  they  have  five  Jhort  Jlamina ,  terminated  by  round¬ 
off)  fummits.  The  female  flowers  have  empalements  and 
petals  like  the  male  they  have  no  Jlamina ,  but  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  fituated  a  roundijh  germen ,  fupporting  three  fmall 
flyles ,  crowned  with  globular  Jligmas.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  a  berry  with  one  or  two  cells ,  inclofing  one 
feed  in  each. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  the  plants 
y/hofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  three  ftyles,  and 
has  joined  them  to  his  genus  of  Rhus  ;  but  this  genus 
fhould  be  ranged  in  the  fifth  feclion  of  his  twenty- 
fecond  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers 
are  male  and  female  on  different  plants,  and  the  male 
flowers  have  five  flamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Toxicodendron  ( Vulgar e )  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ob- 
cordatis,  glabris,  integerrimis,  caule  radicante.  Poi¬ 
fon-tree  with  roundijh ,  heart-Jhaped ,  fnooth ,  entire,  trifo¬ 
liate  leaves,  and  a  Jlalk  putting  out  roots.  Toxicoden¬ 
dron  triphyllum,  folio  finuato  pubefeente.  Tourn. 
Inft.  6n.  Smooth  three-leaved  Poifon-tree,  or  Poifon  Oak. 

2.  Toxicodendron  ( Pubefcens )  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis 
ovatis  incifo-angulatis  pubefeentibus.  Poifon-tree  with 
trifoliate  leaves  whofe  lobes  are  oval,  angularly  cut ,  and 
covered  with  Jhort  j oft  hairs.  Toxicodendron  triphyl¬ 
lum,  glabrum.  Tourn.  Inft.  61 1.  The  three-leaved 
Poifon-tree,  with  a  foft,  hairy,  Jinuated  leaf. 

3.  Toxicodendron  ( Glabrum )  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis 
ovato-lanceolatis  glabris  caule  eredto  fruticofo.  Poifon- 
tree  with  trifoliate  leaves  whofe  lobes  are  oval,  fpear- 
ffaped ,  and  fnooth ,  and  an  ere  51  ffrubby  jlalk.  Toxi¬ 
codendron  reftum,  foliis  minioribus  glabris.  Hort. 
Elth.  389.  Upright  Poifon-tree  with  fmaller  fnooth 
leaves. 

4.  Toxicodendron  ( Pinnatis )  foliis  pinnatis,  folio¬ 
lis  ovato-lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Poifon-tree  with 
winged  leaves  whofe  lobes  are  oval ,  fpcar-ffaped ,  and  en¬ 
tire.  Toxicodendron  foliis  aiatis,  frudtu  rhomboide. 
Hort.  Elth.  392.  Poifon-tree  with  winged  leaves  and  a 
rhomboidal  fruit,  called  Poifon  Aff.  And  the  Rhus  fo¬ 
liis  pinnatis  integerrimis,  petiolo  integro  aequali.  Lin. 
Mat.  Med.  1 5 1 .  Alfo  the  Amyris  foliis  impari  pinna¬ 
tis  of  the  fame  author.  Sp.  Plant.  496. 

5.  Toxicodendron  ( Crenatum )  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis 
ovatis  crenato-dentatis  glabris.  Poifon-tree  with  trifo¬ 
liate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oval,  fnooth,  and  bluntly 
indented. 

6.  Toxicodendron  (. Volubilis )  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis 
ovatis  incifo-finuatis  glabris,  caule  volubili  radicante. 
Pai fon-tree  with  trifoliate  leaves  whofe  lobes  are  oval. 
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fnooth,  and  cut  into  ftnufes,  and  a  twining  rooting  Jlalk. 
Toxicodendron  amplexicaule,  foliis  minoribus  glabris. 
Llort.  Elth.  399.  Poifon-tree  with  a  twining  jlalk, 
and  fmaller  fnooth  leaves. 

7.  Toxicodendron  ( Serratum )  foliis  fiepius  ternatis, 
foliolis  oblongo-ovatis  rugofis  ferratis,  caule  radi¬ 
cante.  Poifon-tree  with  leaves  which  are  generally  trifo¬ 
liate,  oblong,  oval,  rough,  flawed  lobes,  and  a  rooting  Jlalk. 

8.  Toxicodendron  ( Arbor eo )  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  lan- 
ceolatis  fuperne  insequaliter  ferratis,  lubtus  tomento- 
fis,  caule  arborefeente.  Poifon-tree  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
fpear-fhaped  lobes  unequally  flawed  toward  their  points , 
downy  on  their  under  fide,  and  a  tree-like  Jlalk.  Bacci- 
fera  Indica  trifoliata,  frudtu  rotundo  monopyreno,  pe- 
dunculo  longo.  Sloan.  Cat.  170.  Indian,  trifoliate ; 
berry -bearing- tree,  with  a  roundijh  fruit  having  one  feed, 
and  a  long  foot -Jlalk. 

9.  Toxicodendron  ( Arborefcens )  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis 
ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis  glabris,  caule  fruticofo 
ramofo.  Poifon-tree  with  trifoliate  leaves,  having  oval, 
fpear-fioaped,  acute-pointed ,  fnooth  lobes,  and  a  ffrubby  i 
branching  Jlalk.  Toxicodendron  arborefcens  pyri  fo¬ 
liis  glabris,  floribus  racemofis.  Houft.  MSS.  Tree¬ 
like  Poifon-tree,  with  fnooth  Pear  leaves  and  branching 
flowers.  . 

10.  Toxicodendron  (. Altiffmum )  foliis  pinnatis  feffili- 
bus,  lobis  acuminatis.  The  tallejl  Poifon-tree  with  winged 
leaves ,  whofe  lobes  are  pointed,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  foot- 
Jtalks.  Fafi  no  Ki.  Arbor  Vernicifera  fpuria,  fyl- 
veftris  anguftifolia.  Kemp.  Amcen.  794.  The  fpurious 
Vernice-tree  with  narrow  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  North 
America  j  this  has  alow  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  feldom 
rifes  more  than  three  feet  high,  fending  out  Ihoots 
near  the  bottom,  which  trail  upon  the  ground,  put¬ 
ting  out  roots  from  their  joints,  whereby  it  multiplies 
and  fpreads  greatly  ;  fo  that  when  it  is  not  confined  or  . 
trained  up  to  a  fupport,  the  ftalks  feldom  rife  upward. 

If  the  ftalks  happen  to  be  clofe  to  a  wall,  they  emit 
roots  which  fallen  to  the  joints  in  the  wall,  and  fup¬ 
port  themfelves  when  they  are  fevered  from  the  root ; 
and  the  ftalks  of  fuch  plants  will  become  more  lig¬ 
neous,  and  rife  much  higher,  than  thofe  which  grow 
in  the  ground.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  are  near 
a  foot  long  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed  of  three  oval 
heart-fhaped  lobes,  which  are  fmooth  and  entire,  each 
lobe  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks  ;  the  lobes  are 
five  inches  long,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  broad; 
the  two  fide  lobes  are  oblique  to  the  foot-ftalk,  but 
the  middle  one  is  equal ;  they  have  many  tranfverfe 
veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  borders.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk  in  loofe 
panicles ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour  and  fmall, 
fo  make  little  appearance.  Some  plants  have  only 
male  flowers,  which  have  five  flamina  in  each ;  thefe 
decay  without  producing  fruit,  but  upon  the  other 
plants  are  only  female  flowers,  which  have  a  germen 
and  three  very  fhort  ftyles ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifii,  channelled,  fmooth  berries  of  a  gray  colour, 
which  inclofe  one  or  two  feeds,  but  thefe  feeds  do 
not  grow  unlefs  fome  male  plants  are  near  them.  The 
plants  flower  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
This  plant,  whence  once  planted  in  a  garden,  will 
propagate  fall  enough  by  its  trailing  branches,  which 
put  out  roots  at  every  part.  It  will  thrive  in  almoft  j. 
any  foil  or  fituation. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  ?. 

North  America.  The  ftalks  of  this  fort  rife  higher  I 

than  thofe  of  the  former ;  the  branches  are  (lender  but 
ligneous ;  they  have  a  brown  bark,  and  are  garnilhed 
with  downy  leaves  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-  J 
ftalks  •,  thefe  are  compofed  of  three  oval  lobes  about 
two  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  indented  | 
angularly,  and  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide.  1  he 
male  flowers,  which  are  produced  on  feparate  plants  | 
from  the  fruit,  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks 
in  clofe  fhort  fpikes  thefe  are  of  an  herbaceous  co¬ 
lour,  and  have  five  lliort  flamina  in  each.  The  fe¬ 
male  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  ;  thefe  are 
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in  fhape  and  colour  like  the  male,  but  are  larger,  and 
have  a  roundifh  germen,  iupporting  three  very  inert 
Styles  •,  thefe  are  iucceeded  by  roundifh  berries  which 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  •, 
this  has  a  fhrubby  branching  ftalk  which  riles  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  covered  with  a  brown  bark.  The 
branches  are  ligneous,  and  grow  ered  *,  they  are  gar¬ 
nished  with'  fmooth  trifoliate  leaves,  whole  lobes  are 
oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and  have  a  few  lmall  indentures 
on  their  borders  •,  they 'are  near  three  inches  long, 
and  one  and  a  half  broad,  with  feveral  tranfverle  veins 
from  the  midrib  to  their  borders.  The  male  and  fe¬ 
male  flowers  grow  upon  feparate  plants  ;  their  fhape 
and  colour  is  like  thole  .of  the  former,  and  the  fruit 
is  alfo  like  that. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  Penfyl- 
vania,  New  England,  and  Carolina  •,  from  all  thele 
countries  I  have  received  feeds  and  plants  of  it,  and 
it  alfo  grows  in  Japan.  This,  in  the  countries  where 
it  grows  naturally,  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk  to 
the  height  of  twenty  feet  or  upward,  but  in  England  ' 
we  feldom  fee  any  of  them  more  than  five  or  fix  feet 
high  ;  the  reafon  of  this  is  from  the  plants  being  ten¬ 
der,  fo  are  deftroyed  in  fevere  winters ;  but  I  have 
feen  fome  plants  which  were  kept  in  pots  and  Iheltered 
in.  winter,  upward  of  ten  feet  high,  in  the  garden  of 
Samuel  Reynardfon,  Efq-,  at  Hillendon,  which,  af¬ 
ter  his  death  were  purchased,  with  all  his  other  exotio 
plants,  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  ft  his  has  a  ftrong 
woody  ftalk,  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark  inclining 
to  gray,  branching  out  on  every  fide,  i  he  branches 
are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  two 
or  three  pair  of  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  1  he 
lobes  vary  greatly  in  their  fhape,  but  for  the  moft 
part  they  are  fpear-fhaped,  about  three  or  four  inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle  ;  they 
are  "fome  times  rounded  at  their  bafe,  but  end  in  acute 
points ;  their  upper  furface  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  lu¬ 
cid  oreen,  but  their  under  fide  is  pale  and  a  little 
hairy.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  change  to  a 
bright  purple  colour,  efpecially  toward  the  latter  part 
of  fummer,  and  in  autumn,  all  the  leaves  are  of  a 
beautiful  purple  colour  before  they  fall  off.  ft  he 
male  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  from  the 
wings  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  fmall,  oi  an  herba¬ 
ceous  white  colour,  compoied  oi  five  fmall  lountiifti 
petals,  and  have  five  fhort  ftamina  within,  terminated 
by  roundifh  fummits..  The  female  flowers  are  upon 
feparate  plants  from  the  male,  and  are  difpofed  on 
loole  panicles  ;  thefe  are  fhaped  like  the  male,  but 
are  fomewhat  larger,  and  have  in  their  center  a  rouhd- 
ifh  germen,  fupporting  three  very  fhort  ftyles,  crown¬ 
ed  with  globular  ftigmas.  ft  he  germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  berry  variable  in  fhape,  iometimes  alnvoft 
oval,  at  others  fhaped  like  a  fmall  fpear ;  but  the 
moft  general  form  is  roundifh,  with  a  protuberance 
almoff  like  the  Cicer  ;  thefe  include  one  feed.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  in  warm  feafons  the  female  plants 
produce  fruit,  but  they  do  not  ripen  here. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  plant  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Br.  Kempfer  in  his  Amoenitates  Exotica- 
rum,  by  the  title  of  Sitz,  vel  Sits  Adju,  or  Arbor 
vernicifera  legitima,  folio  pinnato  juglandis,  fruu.u 
racemofa  Ciceris  facie,  p.791,  792.  I  he  true  Var- 
'  nifh-tree  with  a  Walnut-tree  leaf,  and  a  branching 
fruit  like  Cicers.  But  the  figure  he  has  exhibited  of 
this  plant,  is  the  moft  inaccurate  of  any  perhaps  to  be 
.found  in  any  of  the  modern  books  of  botany  ;  it  is 
drawn  from  a  fide  (boot  of  a  branen  which  nas  been 
cut  off,  lb  has  neither  flower  nor  fruit  to  it,  and  be- 
,  ina  a  vigorous  fhoqt,  the  leaves  are  very  different  in 
’  free  and"" fhape  from  thole  on  plants  which  have  not 
been  headed-,  and  his  defcription  of  the  leaves  feems 
to  have  been  taken  from  this  branch,  otherwife  he 
could  not  have  compared  them  to  thofe  of  the  Wal- 
•  nut  tree>  He  feems  to  have  been  conicious  of  this 
fault,  by  his  adding  another  figure  of  the  plant  in 
-  fmall  under  his  own,  taken  from  a  japan  Herbal,  in 
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which  there  is  a  much  better  reprelentation  of  it  than 
his  own  conveys.  How  a  perlon,  who  was  employing 
himfelf  in  making  drawings  of  plants,  in  a  country 
where  the  natural  hiftory  of  it  was  fo  little  known, 
Ihould  make  choice  of  fuen  an  imperfed  lample  for 
his  figure,  is  amazing  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
his  meeting  with  perfed  plants  in  flower  or  fruit,  in 
a  place  where  the  fhrubs  are  cultivated  fo  plentifully 
as  he  mentions ;  and  in  his  defcription  of  it,  he  fets 
out  by  comparing  the  height  of  the  fhrubs  to  thole 
of  Willow,  than  which  he  could  not  have  chofen  any 
plant  by  way  of  comparifon,  which  would  have  con¬ 
veyed  a  more  indetermined  idea  for  it  is  well  known 
there  are  different  fpecies  of  Willow,  whofe  growth 
is  from  four  to  forty  feet  high ;  therefore  there  can 
be  no  other  way  of  reconciling  his  defcription  with 
what  he  afterward  mentions,  when  he  is  giving  an 
account  of  the  method  ufed  by  the  natives  in  colled- 
ing  the  varniih,  where  he  fays  the  llirubs  are  cut 
down  every  third  year,  but  by  comparing  their  growth 
with  that  of  the  Willows,  which  are  cut  down  for 
fuel,  &c.  every  four  or  five  years. 

However,  as  the  dried  lamples  of  this  plant  which  he 
brought  tp  Europe,  agrees  with  the  American  Toxi¬ 
codendron  here  mentioned,  and  the  milky  juice  of 
both  have  the  fame  qualities  of  ftaining,  fo  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  plants  being  the  fame  -,  therefore  it 
it  is  thought  that  varnifh  may  be  of  public  utility,  it 
may  be  colleded  in  plenty  in  moit  ot  the  Englilh  fet- 
dements  in  North  America. 

Kempfer  has  alfo  given  a  figure  and  defcription  of  a 
fpurious  Yarnilh-tree,  which  is  called  Fafi-no-Ki  by 
the  natives,  and  is  by  him  titled  Arbor  vernicifera 
fpuria,  fylveftris  anguftifolia.  Spurious  wild  Varnifh- 
tree  with  a  narrow  leaf,  which  he  lays  agrees  with  the 
other  in  every  part,  excepting-the  lobes  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  narrower.  This  led  me  into  a  miftake  in 
the  former  editions  of  the  Gardeners  Bidtionary,  by 
fuppofing  their  difference  might  anfe  from  culture 
only ;  but  having  fince  raifed  from  feeds  a^  fnrub 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  his  fpurious  "V  arnifh- 
tree,  and  is  evidently  a  diflindf  fpecies,  if  not  a  diffe¬ 
rent  genus  from  the  true  fort,  I  am  certain  Kempfer 
has  been  guilty  of  a  great  miftake  in  this  particular. 
The  ieeds°of  this  were  fent  from  China,  for  thole  of 
the  Varnifh-tree  -,  but  when  I  fowed  them,  I  remarked 
they  were  pretty  much  like  thole  of  the  Beech-tree, 
but  fm after,  being  thick  on  one  fide  and  narrow  on 
the  other,  in  fhape  of  a  wedge,  from  whence  I  fup- 
pofed  there  were  three  of  the  feeds  included  in  one  cap- 
fule.  There  is  a  flirub  of  this  kind  now.  growing  in 
the  Chelfea  Garden,  which  is  more  than  twenty  feet 
high,  but,  as  it  has  not  yet  produced  flowers,  I  am 
at  a  lofs  where  to  range  it,  therefore  have  placed  it 
here  till  it  has  fnewn  its  flowers.  How  Dr.  Linnaeus 
came  to  change  the  title  of  this  plant,  and  remove  it 
to  another  clafs,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  account ;  for  had  he 
leen  the  plants  growing,  or  had  fpecimens  of  it,  I  am 
certain  he  would  not  have  done  1  for  though  lome- 
times,  in  very  vigorous  growing  plants,  the  flowers 
have  frequently  fix  or  leven  ftamina,  yet  their  con- 
ftant  number  is  rarely  more  than  five  :  and  how  fome 
other  perfons,  from  whom  he  had  this  intelligence, 
has  fuppofed  the  true  Varnifh-tree  and  the  wild  one 
were  the  fame,  I  am  at  as  great  a  lofs  to  guefs  for 
the  leaves  of  the  true  Varnifh-tree  has  leldom  more 
than  four  pair  of  lobes,  but  the  wild  ioit  nas  four¬ 
teen  or  fixteen  pair,  and  the  looes  are  diffciently 

formed.  . 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 

from  whence  the  feeds  were  a  few  years  fince  brought 
to  England  this  has  a  fhrubby  ftalk  which  fends  out 
manv  ligneous  branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth  pur¬ 
ple  bark,  and  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  ftanding 
upon  foot-ftalks  an  inch  long  -,  the  lobes  are  oval, 
about  two  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  in 
the  middle,  of  a  deep  lucid  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under,  and  are 
deeply  cre.nated  or  indented  on  their  edges,  their  bafe 

joining-... 
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joining  clofe  to  the  foot-ftalks.  The  leaves,  when 
bruiied,  emit  an  odour  like  that  of  Orange-peel,  from 
whence  the  gardeners  have  titled  it  the  lweet-lcented 
Toxicodendron.  The  male  flowers  are  produced  in 
fnort  dole  panicles ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  white  colour  •,  they  grow  upon  feparate  plants 
from  the  fruit,  which  grow  in  fparfed  panicles,  and  are 
of  an  oval  fhape. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
The  ftalks  of  this  fort  emit  roots  their  whole  length, 
whereby  they  fallen  to  trees  or  any  neighbouring  l'up- 
port,  and  climb  to  the  height  of  fix"or  eight  feet ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  oval  leaves,  which 
are  fmooth,  and  cut  into  finufes  on  their  edges.  The 
lobes  are  four  inches  long  and  two  broad.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  Ihort  panicles  from  the  fide  of 
the  branches  *,  they  are  male  and  female  on  different 
plants  like  the  other  fpecies. 

The  feventh  fort  v/as  lent  me  by  Mr.  John  Bartram 
from  Philadelphia,  by  the  title  of  Great  Toxicoden 
dron  ;  this  hath  trailing  roots  which  run  near  the  fur 
face  of  the  ground,  fending  up  ftalks  in  different 
places  ;  the  leaves  ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  they 
have  chiefly'  three  lobes,  but  fome  have  four.  The 
lobes  are  obtufe,  rough,  and  fawed  on  their  edo-es. 
They  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  three  broad  ; 
this  fort  has  not  as  yet  flowered  in  England,  fo  I  can 
give  no  farther  defcription  of  the  plant  at  prefent : 
thefe  forts  are  all  of  them  fo  hardy  as  to  thrive  in  the 
open  air  in  England,  but  the  fourth  fort  is  often  de- 
ftroyed  by  fevere  froft,  fo  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm 
lituation. 

The  firft,  fixth,  and  feventh  forts  propagate  in  plenty 
by  their  creeping  ftalks  and  roots ;  the  others  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  laying  down  their  branches,  which  will 
put  out  roots  in  one  year,  and  may  then  be  taken 
off  and  tranfplanted,  either  in  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain,  or  in  a  nurfery,  to  grow  two  or  three 
years  to  get  ftrength  before  they  are  planted  out  for 
good;  they  are  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  and  when  the 
plants  come  up  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds 
the  following  fummer  ;  and  before  the  froft  comes  on 
in  autumn,  the  bed  fhould  be  hooped  over,  that  the 
plants  may  be  covered  with  mats,  for  otherwife  the 
early  frofts  will  kill  their  tops,  which  frequently  caufes 
their  ftalks  to  decay  to  the  ground  ;  for  as  the  plants 
are  tender,  and  generally  fhoot  late  the  firft  year, 
they  are  in  much  greater  danger  than  when  they  get 
more  ftrength.  In  fpring  the  plants  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  nurfery-beds  to  grow  a  year  or  two,  and 
may  then  be  tranfplanted  forgood. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  by  the  curious  in  botany 
for  the  lake  of  variety,  but  as  there  is  little  beauty  in 
them,  there  are  not  many  of  the  forts  cultivated  in 
in  England.  The  wood  of  thefe  trees,  when  burnt, 
emits  a  noxious  fume,  which  will  fuffocate  animals 
when  they  are  fhut  up  in  a  room  where  it  is  burnt : 
an  inftance  of  this  is  mentioned  in  the  Philofophical 
T >'ania6hons  by  Dr.  William  Sherard,  which  was  com¬ 
municated  to  him  in  a  letter  from  New  England  by 
Mr.  Moore,  in  which  he  mentions  fome  people  who 
had  cut  fome  of  this  wood  for  fuel,  which  they  were 
burning,  and  in  a  fhort  time  they  loft  the  ufe  of  their 
limbs,  and  became  ftupid  ;  fo-that  if  a  neighbour  had 
not  accidentally  opened  the  door,  and  feen  them  in 
tnat  condition,  it  is  generally  believed  they  would 
foon  have  perifhed.  This  fhould  caution  people  from 
making  ufe  of  this  wood  for  fuch  purpofe. 

When  a  perfon  is  poifoned  by  handling  this  wood, 
in  a  tew  hours  he  feels  an  itching  pain,  which  provokes 
a  lcratching,  which  is  followed  by  an  inflammation 
and  iwelhng.  _  Sometimes  a  perfon  has  had  his  le^s 
poifoned,  which  have  run  with  water.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  America  affirm,  they  can  diftinguifh 
this  wood  by  the  touch  in  the  dark,  from  its  extreme 
cold  nets,  which  is  like  ice;  but  what  is  mentioned  of 
t  ns  poifonous  quality,  is  moft  applicable  to  the  fourth 
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The  juice  of  the  tree  is  milky  when  it  firft  iffues  out 
of  the  vvounded  part,  but  foon  after  it  is  expofed  to 
the  air  it  turns  black,  and  has  a  very  ftrono-  foetid 
foent,  and  is  corroding;  for  1  have  obferved,°on  cut¬ 
ting  off  a  fmall  branch  from  one  of  thefe  fhrubs,  that 
the  blade  of  the  knife  has  been  changed  black  in  a 
moment’s  time,  fo  far  as  the  juice  had  fpread  over  it 
which  I  could  not  get  off  without  grinding  the  knife* 
The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  on  the 
red  hills,  and  Campeachy,  in  great  plenty.  It  has  a 
thick  woody  Item  which  riles  near  thirty  feet  high 
with  a  fmooth  Afh-coloured  bark,  fending  out  ligne¬ 
ous  branches  on  every  fide,  which  have  a  hairy  rufty. 
coloured  bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves 
which  have  hairy  foot-ftalks  two  inches  long.  The 
lobes  are  fpear-fhaped,  about  four  inches  long,  and 
two  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  points  at  both 
ends  ;  they  are  unequally  iawed  toward  the  top,  and 
have  many  tranfverfe  veins  running  from  the  midrib 
to  the  borders ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  fide,  but  have  a  brown  woolly  down  on  their  un¬ 
der  fide.  The  flowers  are  ranged  in  a  Angle  racemus 
which  fp rings  from  the  wings  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  fmall,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  the  female 
flowers  are  lucceeded  by  fmall,  oval,  fmooth  berries 
of  an  Orange  colour  when  ripe. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Carthao-ena  in 
New  Spain  ;  this  rifes  with  a  ihrubby  ftallc  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  high,  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  fend¬ 
ing  out  a  great  number  of  branches  on  every  fide, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  fmooth  leaves* 
whofe  lobes  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and  oblique  to* 
their  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  near  three  inches  long,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  running  out  in  long  acute 
points.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  upon  diffe¬ 
rent  plants  ;  they  are  formed  in  loofe  panicles,  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour.  The  female  flowers 
are  lucceeded  by  fmall,  oval,  fmooth  berries,  each 
including  one  feed. 

The  two  laft  forts  are  tender  plants,  fo  will  not  thrive 
in  this  country  without  the  affiftanceof  artificial  heat ; 
they  are  propagated  by  feeds,  when  thefe  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  countries  where  the  plants  grow  na¬ 
turally.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  they  arrive 
here,  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  tan-bed.  Sometimes  the  plants  will  come  up 
the  fame  year,  but  the  feeds  often  lie  long  in  the 
ground  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when 
they  do  not  grow  the  firft  year  the  pots  fhould  be 
plunged  in  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove  in  autumn,  where 
they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed  under  a 
frame,  which  will  foon  bring  up  the  plants.  When 
thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  new  tan-bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the 
fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  fhould 
be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  exotic  plants, 
which  are  conftantly  kept  in  the  bark-ftove. 

The  tenth  fort  came  from  China.  This  grows  to  a 
large  fize,  fending  out  many  branches  on  every  fide, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  very  long  winged  leaves, 
each  leaf  having  fourteen  or  fixteen  pair  of  lobes, 
which  fit  clofe  to  the  midrib  ;  as  this  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  flowers  in  England,  fo  we  are  at  a  lofs  where  to 
place  it,  but  it  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  air 
in  winter.  This  propagates  taft  enough  by  the  many 
fuckers  fent  out  from  the  roots. 

TRACHELIUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  IT.  130.  tab. 
50.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  204.  Throatwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

"The  flower  has  a  fmall  empalemcnt  cut  at  the  top  in  five 
parts ,  fitting  upon  the  germen.  It  has  one  petal,  which 
is  funnelfioaped,  having  a  long,  flender,  cylindrical  tube, 
cut  at  the  top  into  five  fmall  oval  fegments,  which  fpread 
open  ;  it  has  five  hair -like  fiamina  the  length  of  the  petal, 
terminated  by  Jingle  fummits  ;  and  a  roundijh  three-cor¬ 
nered  germen  fituated  under  the  flower ,  fupporting  a  long 
flender  ftylc,  crowned  by  a  globular  fiigma.  The  germen 
afterward  turns  to  a  roundifij  obtufe  capfule  with  three  lobes , 
having  three  cells,  which  are  filled  with  fmall  feeds . 

This 
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This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fection  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thoft  plants 
whole  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  the 
Englifh  gardens,  viz. 

achelium  ( Caruleum .)  Hort:  Upfal.  41.  Throatwort. 
Trachelium  azureum  umbelliferum.  Pen.  Bal.  44. 

Blue  Mountain  Throatwort . 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  fhady  woods  in  many 
parts  of  Italy.  It  has  a  perennial  root  which  is  flelfiy 
and  tuberous,  fending  out  many  fibres  which  fpread 
wide  on  every  fide.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear- 
(haped,  about  wo  inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the 
middle,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  ending  in  acute 
points.  The  ftalks  rile  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  leaves  fnaped  like  thole  at  the 
bottom,  but  come  out  irregularly.  Sometimes  there 
are  two  pretty  large  leaves,  and  one  or  two  imaller 
riling  from  the  fame  point ;  at  others,  one  large  and 
three  Imaller  at  the  fame  joint  ;  thefe  come  out  alter¬ 
nate,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  umbel,  is  naked  of  leaves,  except  two  or  three 
narrow  ones,  which  are  clofe  to  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
flowers ;  thefe  are  difpofed  in  form  of  an  umbel  com- 
pofed  of  many  fmall  ones.  The  flowers  are  fmall, 
fiunnel-fhaped,  and  of  an  azure  blue  colour  •,  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh 
•capfules,  with  three  cells  filled  with  fmall  feeds,  which 
ripen  in  September. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn  when  they  are  ripe,  for  when  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they  frequently 
fail,  or  if  they  do  grow,  it  is  not  before  the  following 
fpring.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  Ihould  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  as  foon  as  they  are  big 
enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranlplanted  on  an 
eaft-aipedled  border  of  light  undunged  eaith,  placing 
them  in  rows  fix  inches  apart,  and  four  inches  diftant 
in  the  rows,  fhading  them  from  the  lun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  require  no  othei  care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  autumn, 

'  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the 
flower-garden,  where  they  will  flower  the  following 
fummer. 

But  as  thefe  plants  will  thrive  better  on  old  walls, 
.when  by  accident  they  have  arifen  from  feeds,  fo  their 
feeds,  when  ripe,  may  be  fcattered  on  fuch  walls  as 
are  old,  or  where  there  is  earth  lodged  fufficient  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  feeds-,  where  the  plants  will  come  up  and  refill 
the  cold  much  better,  and  continue  longer  than  when 
fown  in  the  full  ground  and  when  a  few  of  the  plants 
are  eftablifhed  on  the  walls,  they  will  iked  their  feeds, 
fo  that  they  will  maintain  themfelves  without  any  far¬ 
ther  care.  I  have  obferved  fome  plants  of  this  kind, 
which  have  grown  from  the  joints  of  a  wall,  where 
there  has  not  been  the  leaft  earth  to  fupport  them, 

,  which  have  refilled  the  cold,  though  they  have  been 
greatly  expofed  to  the  winds,  when  moft  of  thole  in 
the  full  ground  were  killed  -,  fo  that  thefe  plants  are 
very  proper  to  cover  the  walls  of  ruins,  where  they 
will  have  a  very  good  effed. 

TRADESCANTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  398.  Ephe- 
meron.  Tourn.  Inft.  193.  Flower  of  a  Day,  or  Vir¬ 
ginia  Spiderwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  is  compofed  of  three  oval  concave  leaves 
which  are  permanent .  The  flower  has  three  orbicular , 
large,  fpreading  petals,  which  are  equal,  and  fix  /lender 
hairy  ftamina  which  ft  and  ere  Hi,  and  are  the  length  of  the 
empalement,  terminated  by  kidney -Jh aped  fummits ,  with  an 
oval  o-ermen  fupporting  a  Jlender  three-  cornered  ftyle,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  three-cornered  obtufle  ftigma.  ‘The  empalement  co¬ 
vers  an  oval  capjule  with  tioree  cells,  filled  With  angular 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  placed  in  the  firft  feClion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whole  flowers  have  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  plant  in  England, 
though  there  are  two  other  fpecies,  one  of  which 
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crow's  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  the  other  in  the  Arne- 

o 

rican  iflands. 

Tradescantia  ( Virginiana )  ereda  Uevis,  floribus  con-* 
p-eftis.  Lin.  Sp.  411.  Virginia  Spiderwort  with  erett 
fmooth  ftalks,  and  flowers  clbfely  connected  at  the  top.  ■ 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  moft  other 
parts  of  North  America;  it  hath  roots  compofed  of 
many  flelhy  fibres  •,  the  ftalks  are  fmooth,  riling  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  garniftied  by  long,  fmooth,  keel- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  embrace  the  ftalks ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  thefe 
are  compofed  of  three  pretty  large  fpreading  petals  of 
a  purple  colour  ?  they  appear  early  in  June,  and  there 
is  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  moft  part  of  fummer,  though 
each  flower  continues  but  one  day,  from  whence  it 
had  the  title  of  Ephemeron. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  one  with 
a  deep  blue,  and  the  other  a  white  flower ;  but  as 
thefe  vary  from  one  to  another  when  railed  from  leeds, 
fo  they  Ihould  not  be  feparated. 

Thefe  plants  multiply  fo  fall  by  their  roots,  and  alfo 
from  the  feeds  if  permitted  to  fall,  that  they  Ihould  be 
yearly  reduced  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  The  belt 
time  to  remove  and  part  the  roots  is  in  the  autumn. 
TRAGACANTHA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  417.  tab. 
234.  Aftragalus.  Lin.  Gem  Plant.  799. 
of  Tfa-y©-5,  a  goat,  and  ’AxAfin,  a  thorn.]  Goats- 

thorn. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf ,  indented  in 
five  parts ,  the  lower  figments  being  the  floor t eft.  The 
flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind  -,  the  ftandard  is  long,  erebl, 
indented  at  the  point,  and  the  borders  are  reflexed.  1  he 
wings  are  floor  ter  than  the  ftandard.  The  keel  is  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  wings,  and  is  indented  •,  it  has  ten 
ftamina,  nine  are  joined  and  one  is  feparated,  terminated 
by  roundijh  fummits ,  and  a  Jhort  taper  germen.  fupporting 
an  awl-Jhaped  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jhort /welling  pod,  having  two 
longitudinal  cells,,  inclofing  kidney-floaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  to  the 
Aftragalus,  which  is  placed  in  the  third  fedlion  of 
his  feventeenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  joined  in  two  bodies. 

The  Species  are,  . 

1.  Tragacantha  ( Maffllienfis )  petiolis  longioribus 
fpinefeentibus,  foliolis  ovatis  obtufis.  Goats-thorn  with 
longer  foot-ftalks  ending  in  fpines,  and  having  oval  ob¬ 
tufe  lobes  to  the  leaves.  I  ragacaruha.  C.  b.  P.  388. 
Goats-thorn. 

2.  Tragacantha  (. Hifpanica )  foliolis  lanceolatis,  flpri- 
bus  folitariis  axillaribus,  iiliculis  ovatis  inflatis.  Goats- 
thorn  with  fpear-Jhaped  lobes,  flowers  proceeding  fingly 
from  the  Jides  of  the  branches ,  and.  oval ,  inflated,,  bladder 
pods.  Tragacantha  humilis  Balearica,  foliis  parvis 
vix  incanis,  flore  albo.  Salvador.  Low  Goats-thorn  of 
the  Balearick  Iflands,  having  fmall  leaves  which  are 
fcarce  hoary,  and  a  white  flower. 

3.  Tragacantha  ( Argentea )  foliolis  lanceolatis  acumi- 
J  natis  tomentofis,  floribus  alaribus  terminalibufque. 

Goats-thorn  with  fpear-Jhaped,  acute-pointed,  woolly  leaves, 
and  flowers  growing  on  the  Jides  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Tragacantha  orientalis  humillima  argentea 
barbs  Jovis  folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  29-  The  loweft  eaftern 
Goats-thorn,  with  fllvery  leaves  like  thofe  of  Jupiter  s 

Beard.  ....  •,  ,  ,  - 

4.  Tragacantha  ( Glabra )  foliolis  hnearibus  glabris, 
floribus  congeftis  axillaribus.  Goats-thorn  with  very 
narrow  fmooth  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  clufters  on 
the  Jides  of  the  branches.  Tragacantha  foliis  minimis 
viridibus.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  53-  Goats-thorn  with 

the  leaft  very  green  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  n&turally  on  the  len-flicre  2.bout 
Marleilles,  and  in  Italy  this  hath  a  thick,  fhort,  lig¬ 
neous  ftalk,  which  branches  out  greatly  on  every  fide. 
The  young  branches  are  woolly  ;  they  are  clofely  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  winged  leaves,  whofe  foot-ftalks  end  in 
acute  thorns.  The  lobes  are  fmall,  oval,  obtufe,  and 
of  a  filvery  colour.  The  flowers  are  large,  White, 
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and  Shaped  like  a  butterfly  *,  they  are  produced  in 
clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches  •,  thele  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Short  pods  hav¬ 
ing  two  longitudinal  cells,  containing  two  or  three 
kidney-fhaped  feeds,  which  feldom  ripen  in  England. 
Thefecond  fort  grows  naturally,  in  the  iflands  of  Ma¬ 
jorca  and  Minorca ;  this  hath  a  thick  woody  ftalk 
which  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
ligneous  branches,  which  are  clofely  garnilhed  with 
fpear-fhaped  fmall  leaves ;  they  are  hoary,  and  are 
ranged  by  pairs  along  a  very  frrong  foot-ftalk,  ending 
with  a  Sharp  point.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingly 
from  the  Sides  of  the  branches,  they  are  large  and 
white  j  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  bladder  pods, 
containing  four  kidney-fhaped  feeds ;  it  flowers  in 
July,  but  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago  ;  this  has  a  very  low  Shrubby  ftalk,  which 
divides  into  many  downy  branches,  which  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  nine  or  ten 
pair  of  fpear-fhaped  woolly  lobes,  which  end  in  acute 
points ;  thefe  are  extended  to  the  end  of  the  foot- 
ftalk,  fo  there  is  not  any  part  of  it  bare  at  the  end,  as 
in  the  other  fpecies.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  fide  and  at  the  top  of  the  branches  ;  they  are 
white,  and  Shaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  but 
fmaller  ;  they  appear  at  the  fame  time  as  the  former 
forts,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  pods  in  England. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  is  a 
very  low  plant  •,  the  ftalks  are  pretty  thick  and  woody, 
but  feldom  rife  to  more  than  five  or  fix  inches  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  branches,  which  are  clofely  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  fmall  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  feveral 
pair  ol  fmall  linear  lobes  which  are  fmooth,  and  of  a 
bright  green  colour.  The  foot-ftalks  of  thefe  end  in 
very  lharp  thorns,  which  ftand  out  beyond  the  lobes ; 
the  flowers  grow  in  clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  I 
ftalks  •,  they  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other  fpe¬ 
cies,  and  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour  j  thefe  appear  in 
July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

Thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  the  countries  where  the  plants  grow 
naturally  ;  thefe  Ihould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  frefh 
earth  in  April,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
Ihould  be  carefully  kept  clean  from  weeds,  which,  if 
permitted  to  grow  amongft  the  plants,  would  foon 
overbear  and  deftroy  them  while  they  are  young.  If 
the  feafon  Ihould  prove  dry,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice 
to  water  the  plants  now  and  then,  and  when  they  are 
large  enough  to  tranfplant,  they  Ihould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  fome  of  them  planted  in  fmall  pots  filled 
with  frefh  earth,  placing  them  in  the  fhade  until  they 
have  taken  root ;  after  which  time  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  into  an  open  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  I 
till  the  latter  end  of  October,  when  they  Ihould  be 
placed  under  a  common  frame,  where  they  may  be 
fheltered  from  fevere  froft,  but  may  have  free  air  in 
mild  weather,  when  the  glaflfes  Ihould  not  be  put  over 
them. 

The  remainder  of  the  plants  may  be  planted  on  a  warm  I 
dry  border,  where  they  muft  be  Ihaded  until  they  take 
root ;  and  if  the  fealon  Ihould  continue  dry,  they  muft 
be  refrefhed  with  water,  otherwife  they  will  be  in  dan- 
,  5  becaufe,  when  they  are  fo  young,  their  roots  will  I 

not  have  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  oround  luffi- 
ciently  to  nourilh  them  in  great  droughts. 

Thofe  plants  which  were  planted  in  pots,  may  be  pre- 
ferved  for  a  year  or  two  under  frames  in  winter,  until 
they  have  obtained  ftrength,  when  they  may  be  Ihaken 
out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  lean  dry  foil  and  a 
warm  fituation,  where  they  will  endure  the  cold  of 
our  ordinary  winters  very  well ;  but  as  they  are  fome- 
times  deftroyed  by  hard  winters,  it  will  be  proper  to 
keep  a  plant  of  each  kind  in  pots,  which  may  be  fuel-  ' 
tered^  in  winter  to  preferve  the  fpecies. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  flips,  for  as  they 
rarely  produce  feeds  in  this  country,  the  latter  method 
is  generally  ufed  here.  The  bell  time  for  this  work 
is  in  Apnl,  juft  as  the  plants  begin  to  Ihoot,  at  which 
time  the  tender  branches  of  the  plants  Ihould  be  flip- 
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ped  off,  and  their  lower  parts  diverted  of  the  decayed 
leaves  ;  then  they  Ihould  be  planted  on  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  hot  bed,  which  Ihould  be  covered  with  mats  to 
fcreen  them  from  the  great  heat  of  the  fun  by  day 
and  the  cold  by  night.  Thefe  cuttings  Ihould  be 
frequently,  but  gently  watered,  until  they  have  taken 
root,  after  which  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air 
obferving  always  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds’ 
and  in  very  dry  weather  they  muft  be  refrefhed  with 
water. 

On  this  bed  they  may  remain  until  the  following 
fpring,  where,  if  the  winter  ihould  be  very  fevere 
they  may  be  covered  with  mats  as  before,  and  in  April 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  out,  either  into  pots  filled 
with  Sandy  light  earth,  or  into  warm  borders,  where 
if  the  foil  be  dry,  gravelly,  and  poor,  they  will  en¬ 
dure  the  fevereft  cold  of  our  climate  :  but  if  they  are 
planted  in  a  very  rich  foil,  they  often  decay  in  winter. 
From  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  Monfieur  Tournefort 
fays,  the  gum  adragant,  or  dragon,  is  produced  in 
Crete,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  relation  in  his 
voyage  to  the  Levant :  “  We  had  the  fatisfadion  of 
“  Tilly  obferving  the  gum  adragant  on  Mount  Ida. 
“  I  cannot  underftand  how  Bellonius  comes  to  aliert 
“  fo  pofitively,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  Can- 
“  dia ;  fure  he  had  not  read  the  firft  chapter  of  the 
“  ninth  book  of  Theophraftus’s  Hiftory  of  Plants ! 

“  The  little  bald  hillocks  about  the  Iheepfold  produce 
“  much  of  the  Tragacantha,  and  that  too  a  very  good 
“  fort.  Bellonius  and  Profper  Alpinus  were  doubtlefs 
“  acquainted  with  it,  though  it  is  hardly  poffible, 

“  from  their  descriptions,  to  diftinguilh  it ’from  the 
“  other  kinds  they  make  mention  of.  This  Ihrub 
“  fpontaneoufly  yields  the  gum  adragant  towards  the 
“  end  of  June,  and  in  the  following  months,  at  which 
“  ^me,  the  nutritious  juice  of  this  plant,  thickened 
“  by  the  heat,  burfts  open  molt  of  the  veffels  wherein 
“  it  is  contained.  It  is  not  only  gathered  in  the  heart 
“  of  the  trunk  and  branches,  but  alfo  in  the  inter- 
“  fpaces  of  the  fibres,  which  are  Spread  in  the  figure 
“  of  a  circle  like  rays  of  the  fun.  This  juice  is  coa- 
“  gulated  into  fmall  threads,  which,  palling  through 
“  the  bark,  iffue  out  by  little  and  little,  according 
“  as  they  are  protruded  by  the  frelh  Supplies  of  juice 
“  arifing  from  the  roots.  This  Substance,  being  ex- 
“  pofed  to  the  air,  grows  hard,  and  is  formed  either 
“  in  lumps,  or  (lender  pieces,  curled  and  winding  in 
“  the  nature  of  worms,  more  or  lefs  long,  according 
“  as  matter  offers.  It  Seems  as  if  the  contra&ion  of 
“  the  fibres  of  this  plant  contributes  to  the  expreffing 
“  of  the  gum.  Thefe  delicate  fibres,  as  fine  as  Flax, 

“  being  uncovered,  and  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the 
“  Shepherds  and  horfes,  are  by  the  heat  fhrivelled  up, 

“  and  facilitate  the  emanation  of  the  extravafated 
“  juices.” 

This  gum  Ihould  be  light,  and  of  a  tranlparent  white 
colour  ;  it  Should  have  no  tafte  or  fmell,  and  in  Small 
pieces  of  a  different  figure,  and  free  from  all  kinds 
of  dirt  or  filth.  When  this  is  diffolved  in  water,  it  is 
ufed  to  give  a  body  to  feveral  medicines  ;  it  is  alfo 
much  ufed  by  the  painters. 

But  notwithstanding  what  Tournefort  has  Said  con¬ 
cerning  the  gum  adragant  being  produced  from  one 
particular  fpecies,  many  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  taken  from  feveral  other  fpecies,  but  particularly 
that  of  Marfeilles,  from  whence  that  gum  is  often 
brought  into  England. 

At  prefent  thefe  plants  are  rarely  preferved,  excepting 
by  fome  perfons  who  are  curious  in  botany ;  yet  in  large 
gardens  many  of  them  deferve  a  place,  where,  if  they 
are  planted  on  hillocks,  or  the  Hopes  of  dry  banks, 
they  will  have  a  very  good  effeft,  efpecially  thofe  which 
retain  their  leaves  through  the  year. 

R  A  G  I  A.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  14..  tab.  12.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  930. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  -plant.  fher 
empalement  of  the  male  flowers  is  cut  into  three  oval  acute- 
pointed  fegments  which  fpread  open  ;  it  has  no  petals ,  but 
there  are  three  flamina  in  each ,  the  length  of  tbs  empale - 

w&iL, 
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went,  terminated  by  roundijh  fummits  •,  the  empalement 
of  the  female  flowers  are  -permanent  \  they  are  cut  in¬ 
to  five  oval  concave,  fegments.  The  flowers  have  no  petals 
or  ft  amir  a,  but  a  roundiflo  germen ,  having  three  furrows , 
fupporting  an  erect  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  trifid  fpreading  ftig- 
ma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  roundijh  three-lobed 
cap  files  having  three  cells ,  each  containing  one  globular  feed. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  which  have  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame 
plant,  and  the  male  flowers  have  three  ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Tragia  ( Volubilis )  foliis  cordato-oblongis,  caule  vo- 
lubili.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  980.  Tragia  with  oblong  heart- 
fhaped  leaves ,  and  a  twining  ftalk.  Tragia  fcandens, 
longo  betonicae  folio.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  14.  Climbing 
Tragia  with  a  long  Betony  leaf. 

.  Tragia  ( Involucrum )  faemineis  pentaphyllis  pinnati- 
fidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  980.  Tragia  with  five-leaved  in- 
volucri  to  the  female  flowers ,  which  are  wing-pointed. 
Ricinocarpos  Zeylanica  hirfuta,  foliis  lanceolatis  fer- 
ratis.  Burm.  Zeyl.  202.  Hairy  Ricinocarpos  of  Ceylon , 
with  fpear-fhaped  fawed  leaves. 

The  title  of  this  genus  was  applied  to  it  by  Father 
Plunder,  who  conftituted  the  genus  to  the  honour  of 
Hieronymus  Bock,  an  ancient  botanift,  who  was  com¬ 
monly  called  Tragus. 

The  firft  fort  grows  plentifully  in  the  favannahs  in 
Jamaica,  and  the  other  warm  parts  of  America,  where 
it  twines  round  whatever  plants  or  trees  it  grows 
near,  and  rifes  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  having  tough 
woody  ftems.  The  leaves  are  oblong  and  heart- 
fhapecl ;  they  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad  toward  their  bafe,  ending 
in  acute  points,  and  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges. 
Handing  alternately  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The 
male  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  in 
long  bunches  of  about  two  inches  in  length ;  the  fe¬ 
male  flowers  are  produced  on  feparate  foot-ftalks, 
arifing  from  the  fame  point  as  the  male ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
,  ceeded  by  roundifh  capfules  with  three  cells,  each  in- 
clofing  one  roundifh  feed.  The  whole  plant  is  covered 
with  burning  fpines  like  thofe  of  the  Nettle,  which 
renders  it  very  unpleafant  to  handle, 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India ;  this  rifes 
with  an  erect  ligneous  ftalk  about  three  feet  high, 
which  rarely  fends  out  any  fide  branches  •,  it  is  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  run  out 
in  very  long  acute  pdints,  and  are  fharply  fawed  on 
their  edges ;  thefe  are  ranged  alternately  on  the  ftalk, 
and  are  clofely  covered  with  yellowifh  flinging  hairs. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufters  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk.  Handing  feveral  together  upon  the 
fame  foot-ftalk ;  the  upper  are  all  male,  and  the  un¬ 
der  female,  and  the  latter  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
capfules  with  three  cells,  each  inclofing  one  feed. 

As  thefe  are  plants  of  no  great  beauty,,  they  are  fel- 
dom  preferved  in  this  country,  except  in  fome  botanic 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  they  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  muft  be  flown  on  a  hot- bed  early  in  the 
fpring,  and  muft  afterward  be  tranfplanted  into  pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants 
which  require  to  be  kept  in  the  bark-ftove. 
"RAGOPOGON.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  477.  tab. 
270.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  810.  [Tpxyovdxuv,  of  Tpdy@>, 
a  goat,  and  zruXuv,  a  beard,  becaufe  the  pappous  feed, 
while  it  is  included  in  the  calyx,  refembles  a  goat’s 
beard.]  Goats-beard  •,  in  French,  Barbe  de  Bouc. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  common  empalement  of  the  flower  is  Jingle ,  and  com- 
pvfed  of  eight  acute-pointed  leaves ,  which  are  alternately 
large ,  and  Joined  at  their  bafe.  The  flower  is  compofedof 
many  hermaphrodite  florets ,  which  are  uniform  -,  they  are 
of  one  petal ,  Jlr etched  out  like  a  tongue ,  indented  at  their 
points  in  five  parts ,  and  lie  over  each  other  like  the  fcales 
offijh  ;  thefe  have  five  flo or t  hair -like  ftamina  terminated 
by  cylindrical  fummits ,  and  an  oblong  germen  Jituated  un¬ 
der  the  floret ,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
; ftamina ,  crowned  by  two  revolving  JUgmas.  The  empale- 
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mcnt  of  the  flower  afterward  fwells  to  a  belly,  inclofing 
many  oblong ,  angular ,  rough  feeds ,  flender  at  both  ends , 
crowned  by  a  feathery  down. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  are  compofed  of  only  hermaphrodite  flo¬ 
rets,  and  their  fummits  are  conneded  with  the  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tragopogon  ( Rratenfe )  calycibus  corollie  radium 
aquantibus,  foliis  integris  ftridis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
789.  Goats-beard  with  an  empalement  equal  to  the  rays 
of  the  flower,  and  entire  clofed  leaves.  Tragopogon 
pratenie  luteum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  274.  Greater  yellow 
Meadow  Goats-beard. 

2.  Tragopogon  {Minus)  calycibus  corollas  radiis  lon- 
gioribus,  foliis  linearibus  ftridtis.  Goats-beard  with  the 
empalement  longer  than  the  rays  of  the  flower ,  and  linear 
clofed  leaves.  Tragopogon  pratenfe  luteum  minus. 
Hort.  R.  Blasf.  Smaller  yellow  Meadow  Goats-beard. 

3.  Tragopogon  ( Porrifolium )  calycibus  corollas  radiis 
fefqui  longioribus,  foliis  integris  ftridis,  pedunculis 
fuperne  incraffatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  243.  Goats-beard  with 
the  empalement  longer  than  the  rays  of  the  flower ,  entire 
clofed  leaves ,  and  the  foot-ftalk  thicker  at  the  upper  parti 
Tragopogon  purpureo-csruleum  porri  folio,  quod 
artifi  vulgo.  C.  B.  P.  274.  Goats-beard  of  a  purple  blue 
colour ,  and  a  Leek  leaf,  commonly  called  Salfafy. 

4.  Tragopogon  ( Picroides )  calycibus  corolla  breviori- 
bus  aculeatis,  foliis  pinnato-hallatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  382. 
Goats-beard  with  prickly  empalemenis  which  are  floor  ter 
than  the  petals,  and  arrow  wing-pointed  leaves.  Sonchus 
afper,  laeiniatus  Creticus.  C.  B.  P.  124.  Rough  So- w- 
thiftle  of  Crete  with  jagged  leaves. 

5.  Tragopogon  {Dalechampii )  calycibus  monophyllis 
corolla  brevioribus  inermibus,  foliis  runcinatis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  224.  Goats-beard  with  an  empalement  of  one  leaf , 
floor  ter  than  the  petals  of  the  flower ,  and  plain  Jhaped 
leaves.  Hieracium  magnum  Dalechampii,  Hift.  569. 
Great  eft  Hawk-weed  of  Hale  champ. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  meadows  of 
Auftria  and  Germany  ;  this  is  very  different  from  the 
forts  which  grow  naturally  in  England,  for  I  have 
fown  the  feeds  of  both  forts  feveral  years  in  the  fame 
bed  of  earth,  and  have  always  found  the  plants  have 
retained  their  difference.  The  lower  leaves  are  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad  at  their  bafe,  where  they 
embrace  the  ftalk ;  they  are  more  than  a  foot  long, 
and  are  clofed  together,  ending  in  acute  points.  The 
ftalk  rifes  near  three  feet  high,  which  is  garnifhed  at 
each  joint  with  one  leaf  of  the  fame  fhape  with  thofe 
below,  but  are  fmaller  •,  it  is  terminated  by  one  large 
yellow  flower  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  florets, 
which  lie  over  each  other  like  the  fcales  of  filh  •,  thefe 
are  included  in  onecommonfimple  empalement,  which 
is  equal  in  length  to  the  rays  of  the  flower.  Each 
floret  is  fucceeded  by  an  oblong  feed  which  is  larger 
at  the  bafe  than  at  the  point,  where  it  is  crowned  with 
a  large  feathery  down.  The  feeds  of  the  border  or 
ray  are  crooked  and  rough,  but  thofe  of  the  difk  are 
ftrait  and  fmooth.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  about  a  month  after. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  paftures  in 
many  parts  of  England  ;  it  is  by  the  common  people 
titled  Sleep -at-noon,  or  Go-to-bed-at-noon,  becaufe 
the  flowers  are  generally  clofed  up  before  that  time 
every  day.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  are  almofc 
as  long  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  are  not  more  than 
a  third  part  fo  broad  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  end  in  acute  points.  The  ftalks  rife  about 
a  foot  high,  and  fuftain  one  yellow  flower  at  the  top, 
not  more  than  half  Io  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  ;  the 
empalement  of  thefe  flowers  are  longer  than  the  rays  j 
the  feeds  of  this  are  much  fmaller.  It  flowers  about 
the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

When  this  fort  is  foot  up  in  ftalk  four  inches  high,  the 
common  people  gather  it  out  of  the  fields,  and  boil  it 
in  the  fame  way  as  Afparagus,  and  fome  give  it  the 
preference. 

The  third  fort  is  cultivated  in  gardens  by  the  title  of 
Salfafy.  The  roots  of  this  are  dreffed  in  different  ways, 
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and  ferved  up  to  the  table-,  and  of  late  years  there  are 
Pome  perfons  who  cultivate  it  for  the  (talks,  which  are 
cut  in  the  lpring  when  they  are  four  or  Ave  inches 
high,  which  are  dreffed  like  Afparagus,  in  the  like 
manner  as  the  1'econd  fort.  The  (talks  of  this  are  much 
longer  and  are  tenderer  than  the  other,  fo  are  better 
for  this  purpoie  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort ;  the 
leaves  of  this  are  broad  ;  the  flowers  are  large  and 
blue  -,  the  foot-ftalk  immediately  under  the  flower  is 
much  thicker  than_  below,  and  the  empalement  is 
longer  than  the  rays  of  the  flower. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  and  alfo 
in  Italy  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant  very  like  the  Sow- 
thiftle  in  ftalk  and  leaf,  but  the  empalement  of  the 
flower  is  prickly.  It  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens, 
becaufe  the  feeds  are  wafted  by  the  winds  to  a  great 
cliftance,  and  thereby  fill  the  garden  with  weeds. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier ;  this 
hath  many  large,  plain,  fhaped  leaves  at  the  root, 
which  are  fix  or. feven  inches  long,  and  two  broad, 
indented  on  their  fides  the  foot-flalks  of  the  flower 
arife  immediately  from  the  root,  and  are  a  foot  in 
length,  fupporting  one  large  iulphur-coloured  flower, 
compefed  of  many  florets,  included  in  an  empale¬ 
ment  of  one  leaf,  which  is  fhorter  than  the  corolla  ; 
the  florets  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds,  crowned  by 
a  feathery  down. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  from  feeds,  which  (hould 
be  fown  in  April  upon  an  open  fpot  of  ground,  in 
rows  about  nine  or  ten  inches  diftance,  and  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  (hould  be  hoed  out,  leaving 
them  about  fix  inches  afunder  in  the  rows.  The 
weeds  (hould  alfo  be  carefully  hoed  down  as  they  are 
produced,  otherwife  they  will  foon  overbear  the  plants 
and  fpoil  them.  This  is  all  the  culture  required,  and 
if  the  foil  be  light  and  not  too  dry,  the  plants  will 
have  large  roots  before  winter,  at  which  time  the  Sal- 
fafy,  whofe  roots  are  eaten  at  that  feafon,  will  be  fit 
for  ufe,  and  may  be  taken  up  any  time  after  their 
leaves  begin  to  decay  j  but,  when  they  begin  to  (hoot 
again,  they  will  be  dicky  and  not  fit  for  ufe  ;  but  ma¬ 
ny  perfons  cultivate  this  fort  for  the  (hoots,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  mentioned. 

The  common  yellow  fort,  whofe  (hoots  are  fold  in  the 
market,  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  April  or  May,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  forwardnefs  of  the  feafon.  The  bed  time 
to  cut  them  is,  when  their  (ferns  are  abour  four  inches 
long,  for  if  they  (land  too  long,  they  are  never  fo 
tender  as  thofe  which  are  cut  while  young. 

Some  people,  in  cultivating  thefe  plants,  fow  their 
feeds  in  beds  pretty  dole,  and  when  they  come  up, 
they  tranfplant  them  out  in  rows  at  the  before  men¬ 
tioned  diflance  -,  but,  as  they  form  a  tap-root,  which 
abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  when  the  extreme  part 
of  their  roots  are  broken  by  tranfplanting,  they  fel¬ 
dom  thrive  well  afterward  ;  therefore,  it  is  by  far  the 
better  way  to  make  fhallow  drills  in  the  ground,  and 
fcatter  the  feeds  therein,  as  before  diredled,  whereby 
the  rows  will  be  at  a  due  diftance  ;  and  there  will  be 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  hoe  out  the  plants  when 
they  are  too  thick  in  the  rows,  which  will  be  much 
lefs  trouble  than  the  other  method  of  tranfplanting, 
and  the  plants  will  be  much  larger  and  fairer. 
TRAGOSELINU  M.  See  Pimpinella. 
TRANSPLANTING  OF  TREES.  See 
Planting. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  PLANTS:  In 
fending  plants  from  one  country  to  another,  great  re¬ 
gard  (hould  be  had  to  the  proper  feafon  for  doing  it-, 
for  example,  if  a  parcel  of  plants  are  to  be  fent  from 
a  hot  country  to  a  cold  one,  they  (hould  be  fent  in 
the  fpring  of  the  year,  that,  as  they  come  toward 
-  the  colder  countries  in  the  warmed  feafon,  fo  if  they 
have  differed  a  little  in  their  paflage,  there  will  be 
time  to  reoover  them  before  winter  ;  whereas  thofe 
•  which  arrive  in  autumn,  are  often  loA  in  winter,  be¬ 
caufe  they  have  not  time  to  recover  and  get  root  be¬ 
fore  the  cold  comes  on. 

,  On  the  contrary,  thofe  plants  which  are  fent  from  a 
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cold  country  to  a  hot  one,  fhould  always  be  fent  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  that  the  cold  may  prevent  their 
(Footing  during  the  paflage,  and  that  they  may  arrive 
time  enough  to  be  rooted  before  the  great  heats  come 
on,  otherwife  they  will  foon  perifh. 

The  bed  way  to  pack  up  plants  for  a  voyage  (if  they 
are  fuch.as  will  not  bear  to  be  kept  out  of  the  ground) 
is  to  have  fome  drong  boxes  with  handles  to  them 
for  the  more  eafily  removing  them  in  bad  weather  • 
thefe  (hould  have  holes  bored  in  their  bottoms  to  let 
out  the  moidure,  otherwife  it  will  rot  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  Over  each  of  thefe  holes  (hould  be  laid  a 
flat  tile,  or  oyder-fhell,  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
ftopping  them  -,  then  they  (hould  be  filled  up  with 
earth,  into  which  the  plants  fhould  be  let  as  clofe 
as  pofiible,  in  order  to  fave  room,  which  is  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary,  otherwife  they  will  be  very  troublefome 
in  the  diip  -,  and  as  the  only  thing  intended  is  to  pre- 
ferve  them  alive,  and  not  to  make  any  progrefs  while 
on  their  paflage,  a  fmall  box  will  contain  many 
plants,  if  rightly  planted.  The  plants  (hould  alfo  be 
placed  in  the.  box  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before 
they  are  put  on  board  the  (hip,  that  the  earth  may  be 
a  little  fettled  about  their  roots-,  and  during  the  time 
they  are  on  board,  they  fhould  remain,  if  pofiible,  ii 
on  the  deck,'  that  they  may  have  air ;  but  in  bad  i; 
weather  they  (hould  be  covered  with  a  tarpaulin  to 
guard  them  againd  the  fait  water  and  (pray  of  thefea, 
which  will  dedroy  them,  if  it  comes  at  them  in  any 
quantity. 

The  water  thefe  plants  (hould  have,  while  on  board, 
mud  be  proportioned  to  the  climate  whence  they  come, 
and  to  which  they  are  going.  If  they  come  from  a  hot 
country  to  a  cold  one,  then  they  fhould  have  very  little 
moidure  after  they  have  paffed  the  heats ;  but,  if 
they  are  carried  from  a  cold  country  to  a  hot  one,  they 
mud  have  a  great  (hare  of  moidure  when  they  come 
into  a  warmer  climate,  and  fhould  be  (haded  in  the  day 
from  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun,  to  which  if  they  are 
too  much  expofed,  will  dry  them  up  and  dedroy  them. 

If  the  plants  to  be  fent  from  one  country  to  another, 
are  fuch  as  will  live  out  of  the  ground  a  confiderable 
time,  as  all  thofe  which  are  full  of  juice  will  do  ;  as 
the  Sedums,  Ficoides,  Euphorbiums,  Cereufes,  &e. 
then  they  require  no  other  care  but  to  pack  them  up 
in  a  clofe  box,  wrapping  them  up  well  with  dry  Mofs, 
oblerving  to  place  them  fo  clofely  that  they  may  not 
be  tumbled  about,  which  will  bruife  them,  and  that 
thofe  plants  which  have  lpines  may  not  wound  any  of 
the  others.  The  box  alfo  (hould  be  placed  where  they 
may  receive  no  moidure,  and  where  rats  cannot  come 
to  them,  otherwife  they  are  in  danger  of  being  eaten 
by  thole  vermin  -,  if  thefe  plants  are  packed  too  clofe, 
they  are  apt  to  ferment,  and  thereby  either  rot,  or  at 
lead  grow  fickly  ;  to  prevent  which,  they  fhould  have 
a  good  quantity  of  dry  hay  or  draw  laid  between  them, 
and  feveral  (mail  holes  (hould  be  made  in  the  boxes, 
to  let  out  the  noxious  air. 

If  thefe  plants  are  thus  carefully  packed  up,  they  will 
grow  though  they  fhould  be  two,  three,  or  four 
months  on  their  paflage  -,  and  will  be  lefs  liable  to 
differ  than  if  .planted  in  earth,  becaufe  the  failors  ge¬ 
nerally  kill  thefe  plants  by  over  watering  them. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  forts  of  trees,  which  may  be 
packed  up  in  cheffs  with  Mofs  about  them,  which  -  jj 
will  bear  to  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  two  or  three 
months,  provided  it  be  at  a  feafon  when  they  do  not 
grow  ;  as  may  be  feen  by  the  Orange-trees,  Jaf-  j 
mines,  Capers,  Olive,  and  Pomegranate-trees,  which  -3 
are  annually  brought  from  Italy- ;  and  if  fkilfully  ma¬ 
naged,  very  few  of  them  miicarry,  notwithflanding 
they  are  many  times  kept  three  or  four  months  out  of  jj 
the  ground. 

In  lending  feeds  from  one  country  to  another,  the  'jj 
great  care  to  be  taken  is,  to  fecure  them  from  vermin, 
and  preferve  them  dry,  otherwife  they  mould  and  de¬ 
cay.  The  method  Mr.  Catelby  always  obferved  was,  I 
to  put  up  his  feeds  dry  into  papers,  and  then  put 
them  into  a  dry  Gourd-fhell,  and  feal  them  up  in 

whith  .  | 


which  way  he  fent  feveral  lai^ 

Carolina  to  England,  which  n 
are  fome  perl'ons  who  have  di 
to  glaffes,  and  to  leal  them 
out  the  external  air-,  but  from  fevera'i"11’  rf^f 
of  this  kind  which  I  have  made,  I  hndX?^llU^^ 
clofely  put  up  will  not  grow,  if  they  remain T  ^ 
up  any  confiderable  time,  all  feeds  requiring 
(hare  of  air  to  preferve  their  vegetating  quality  ^  i<_ 
that  where  a  perfon  has  no  other  conveniency,  they 
may  be  put  up  in  a  bag,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  part 
of  the  (hip,  or  put  into  a  trunk,  where  they  may  be 
fafe  from  vermin,  in  which  places  they  will  keep 
very  wejl. 

N.  B.  It  is  the  fafe  ft  way  to  bring  all  forts  of  feeds 
in  their  pods  or  hulks  in  which  they  grew,  provided 
they  are  put  up  dry  -,  becaufe  their  own  covering  will 
afford  them  fome  nourilhment,  if  the  feeds  are  not 
feparated  from  the  placenta. 

RIANTHEM  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  537.  Portula- 
caftrum.  Jufliaei  1. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  empalement  compofed  of  two  fmall  a^vl-Jhaped 
leaves  the  flower  has  five  oval  petals  which  fpread  open , 
and  commonly  five  ftamina  which  are  floor  ter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla,  terminated  by  oval  twin  fummits ,  and  a  cylindrical 
germen  whofe  upper  part  is  truncated ,  having  two  horns , 
Supporting  a  fiender  flinging  ftyle,  with  a  fiffure  which  runs 
through  the  twin  fummits ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  ftigma. 
The  empalement  afterward  becomes  a  two-cornered  cylin¬ 
drical  capfule  with  one  cell ,  inclojing  eight  or  ten  feeds. 
This-  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thole  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Trianthema  ( Procumbens )  foliis  obovatis  petiolatis, 
floribus  fefiilibus  caulibus  procumbentibus.  Adi.  Phil. 
1763.  Trianthema  with  procumbent  fialks ,  aim  oft  oval 
leaves  on  foot -fialks ,  and  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  fialks. 
Portulaca  Curaffavica  procumbens,  capparidis  folio, 
fibre  mufeofo,  capfula  bifurca.  Par.  Bat.  213.  Purfiain 
from  Curafij'ao ,  with  trailing  fialks ,  a  Caper  leaf ,  and  a 
two-horned  capfule. 

.  Trianthema  ( Diffufa )  foliis  ovatis  petiolatis,  fiori- 
bus  confertis  axillaribus  fefiilibus,  caule  diffufo.  Adi. 
Phil.  1763.  Trianthema  with  diffufed fialks,  oval  leaves, 
and  the  flowers  in  clufters  fitting  clofe  at  the  wings  of  the 
fialks. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  is  often  a  troublefome 
weed  this  fends  out  many  trailing  branches  which 
lie  flat  on  the  ground,  fpreading  two  feet  or  more 
each  way  -,  thefe  have  much  the  appearance  of  Purf¬ 
iain,  and  have  flelhy  fucculent  leaves  almoft  oval : 
the  flowers  come  out  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalks  -, 
they  are  fomewhat  of  a  purple  colour,  not  much  un¬ 
like  thofe  of  Purfiain,  and  are  fucceeded  by  capfules 
having  two  horns,  with  one  cell  inclofing  eight  or  ten 
feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  in  the  Eaft-Indies  :  this  rifes 
with  fucculent  diffufed  ftalks  near  two  feet  high, 
garnilhed  with  oval  leaves  lels  fucculent  than  thofe  of 
the  firft.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  are  produced 
in  clufters  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  capfules  containing  feveral  feeds. 

Theie  plants  are  both  annual  in  this  country,  and  are 
feldom  preferved  except  in  botanic  gardens  for  varie¬ 
ty.  Whoever  has  a  mind  to  cultivate  them,  muft 
fow  their  feeds  on  a  good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
planted  on  another  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward, 
otherwife  they  will  not  ripen  their  feeds.  In  June 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  warm  border,  where 
they  will  grow  until  the  froft  in  autumn  kills  them. 
TRIBULUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  265.  tab.  141. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  476.  Caltrops. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cut  into  five  acute  parts, 
whih  are  a  little  floor  ter  than  the  petals there  are  five 
oblong  blunt  petals  to  the  flower  which  fpread  open,  and 
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ten  fmall  awl-jhaped ftamina  terminated  by Jingle  fummits  * 
and  an  oblong  germen  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  having  no 
fiyle ,  but  crowned  by  a  headed  ftigma.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  a  roundijh  prickly  fruit,  divided  into  five 
capfules,  armed ‘with  three  or  four  thorns,  angular  on  one 
fide,  joining  together.  The  cells  are  tranfverfe,  and  con¬ 
tain  two  or  three  Pear-fbaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  w’hich  includes  thole  plants 
which  have  ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tr^ulus  (Terreftris)  foliolis  fexjugatis  fubsequali- 
,  Bus,  le^inibus  quadricornibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  160.  Cal¬ 
trops  with pair  0f  l0bes  to  each  leaf,  which  are  almoft 
equal,  andfour  horns  to  each  feed.  Tribulus  terrreftis, 
folio  ciceris,  fruQm  aculeate.  C.B.P.  250.  Land  Cal¬ 
trops  with  a  Chich  leaf  and  a  prickly  fruit. 

2.  Tribulms  (Maximus)  foliolis  quadrijugis  exterioribus 
majoribus.Ifin.  Sp.  Plant.  386.  Caltrops  with  four  pair 
of  lobes  to  each  leaf,  of  which  the  outer  are  the  largeft. 
Tribulis  terreftris  major,  flore  maximo  odorato. 
Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  94  Greater  Caltrops  with  the  largeft 
fweet  flower. 

3.  Tribulus  ( Ciftoides )  foliolis  odlojugatis  fubaequalibus* 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  387.  Caltrops  with  eight  pair  of  lobes  to 
each  leaf,  which  are  almoft  equal.  Tribulus  terreftris 
major  Curaffavicus.  Par.  Bat.  236.  Greater  Land  Cal¬ 
trops  of  Curaffao. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  very  common  weed  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  in  Spain,  and  Italy,  where  it  grows  among 
Corn,  and  on  moft  of  the  arable  land,  and  is  very 
troublefome  to  the  feet  of  cattle  ;  for  the  fruit  being 
armed  with  ftrong  prickles,  run  into  the  feet  of  the 
cattle  which  walk  over  the  land.  This  is  certainly 
the  plant  which  is  mentioned  in  Virgil’s  Georgicks, 
under  the  title  of  Tribulus,  though  moft  of  his  com¬ 
mentators  have  applied  it  to  other  plants. 

It  is  called  in  Englilh  Caltrops,  from  the  form  of 
the  fruit,  which  refembles  thofe  inftruments  of  war 
that  were  caft  in  the  enemies  way  to  annoy  their 
„  horfes. 

This  hath  a  {lender  fibrous  root,  from  which  fpring 
out  four  or  five  {lender  ftalks  which  fpread  flat  on  the 
ground  -,  they  are  hairy,  and  extend  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  length  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  at  each  joint  with 
winged  leaves,  compofed  of  fix  pair  of  narrow  hairy 
lobes,  almoft  of  equal  fize  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  ftalk  Hand  alternately,  but  toward  the  top 
they  are  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalk.  Handing  upon  fhort  foot- 
ftalks  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  broad,  obtufe,  yel¬ 
low  petals,  which  fpread  open.  In  the  center  is  fi- 
tuated  an  oblong  germen,  crowned  by  a  headed  ftig¬ 
ma,  attended  by  ten  fhort  ftamina,  terminated  by  An¬ 
gle  fummits.  The  flowers  appear  in  June  and  July, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh, five-cornered, prickly 
fruit,  which,  when  ripe,  divides  into  five  parts,  each 
having  a  tranfverfe  cell  containing  one  or  two  feeds, 
which  ripen  in  Auguft  and  September. 

This  plant  is  preferved  in  feveral  curious  gardens  in 
England,  for  the  fake  of  variety.  It  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  for  thofe 
which  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  com¬ 
monly  remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year  before  the 
plants  come  up.  Thefe  leeds  fhould  be  fown  on  an 
open  bed  of  frefh  light  earth,  where  they  are  defign- 
ed  to  remain  ;  for,  as  it  is  an  annual  plant,  it  doth 
not  bear  tranfplanting  very  well,  unlefs  it  be  done 
when  the  plants  are  very  young.  In  the  fpring,  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared 
from  weeds,  and  where  they  come  up  too  clofe,  fome 
of  the  plants  fhould  be  pulled  out  to  give  room  for 
the  remaining  plants  to  grow  ;  after  this  they  will 
require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds.  In  June  they  v/ill  begin  to  flower,  and  their 
feeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft  and  September,  which,  if 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring,  and  maintain  their  place,  if  they  are 
not  overborne  with  weeds. 
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The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  fome 
of  the  other  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  with  pretty  thick,  comprefled,  channel¬ 
ed  ftalks  which  trail  upon  the  ground,  and  are  near 
two  feet  long,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves  placed 
by  pairs  oppofite  ;  thefe  are  fometimes  compofed  of 
three,  but  moft  commonly  of  four  pair  of  lobes,  the 
outer  being  the  largeft  •,  they  are  fmooth,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  foot-ftalk.  The  flowers  come  out  fror r 
the  wings  of  the  {talk ;  they  are  compofed  of  r'e 
large  yellow  petals  which  fpread  open,  and  h? 
agreeable  odour  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  jun. 
prickly  fruit  ending  in  a  long  point,  but  fe  om  nP 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wlft'l?d'an’ 
it  was  found  by  the  late  Dr.  Hnultoun  at  the  Havan- 
nah  *,  this  has  a  ligneous  rot*,  from  whic  P  S 
many  ftalks  which  are  hairy,  jointed,  and  trail  upon 
the  -round  •,  thefe  .re  garnifhed  at  each  joint  by 
'winged  leaves,  which  differ  greatly  m  fi“? 
the  leaves  at  each  joint  being  compofed  of  eight  pair 
of  oblong  lobes  which  are  nearly  equal,  and  oppo¬ 
fite  to  this  comes  out  a  fmali  leaf  compofed  of  but 
four  pair  of  lobes.  The  Urge  leaves  ftand  alternate¬ 
ly  upon  the  ftalks,  and  the  fmallones  on  the  oppo¬ 
fite  fide  ;  the  ftalks  an;  near  two  feet  long,  and  at  the 
win-s  of  the  ftalks  come  out  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  hairy,  and  near  two  inches  long, 
each  fuftaining  one  pale  yellow  flower,  compofed  of 
five  large  petals,  which  have  narrow  tails,  but  are 
very  broad  and  rounded  at  their  points.  The  flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  fruit  armed  with  very  acute 
lpines,  but  thefe  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

The  two  laft  forts  being  natives  of  hot  countries, 
are  very  tender,  fo  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  early 
in  the  fpring-,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they 
muft  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  pot  filled 
with  rich  light  earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
of  tanners  bark,  where  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotic  plants,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  bring  them  forward  as  early  as  poflible  in  the 
rummer,  otherwife  they  will  not  perfeft  their  feeds  in 

this  country.  .  .  . 

The  third  fort  will  live  through  the  winter,  if  it  is 
plun-ed  in  the  bark-ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  other  tender  plants,  and  the  following  rummer 
they  will  flower  earlier,  fo  there  will  be  more  time  for 
the  feeds  to  ripen. 

TRICOMANES,  Maiden-hair. 

There  are  three  or  four  varieties  of  this  plant,  which 
grow  naturally  in  Europe,  but  in  America  there  is 
a  great  number  of  fpecies,  which  are  remarkably 
different  from  each  other,  as  alfo  from  the  European 
kinds. 

Thefe  being  of  the  tribe  of  Ferns  or  capillary  plants, 
are  feldom  preferved  in  gardens.  Their  roots  fhould 
be  planted  in  moift  Ibady  places,  efpecially  the  Euro¬ 
pean  forts,  which  commonly  grow  from  between  the 
pints  of  old  walls,  and  in  other  very  moift  ftiady  fix¬ 
ations  *,  but  thofe  forts  which  are  brought  from  hot 
countries,  muft  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  rubbifh, 
and  ftrong  earth  mixed,  and  in  winter  they  muft  be 
fcreened  from  hard  frofts,  to  which,  if  they  are  expof- 
cd,  it  will  deftroy  them. 

The  common  fort  in  England  is  generally  fold  in  the 
markets  for  the  true  Maiden-hair,  which  is  a  very 
different  plant,  and  not  to  be  found  in  England,  it 
bein-  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  and  other  warm 
countries,  fo  is  rarely  brought  to  England. 

TRICHOSANTHES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  966.  An¬ 
gelina.  Michel.  9. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  flowers  at  feparate  diflances  on  the 
fame  plant.  'The  male  flowers  have  a  long  fmooth  empale  - 
ment  of  one  leaf  cut  into  five  fmall  fegments  at  the  top , 
which  are  reflexed  •,  the  petal  is  plain ,  fpreading ,  and  cut 
into  five  parts ,  ending  in  long  branching  hairs  •,  they  have 
three  fhort  ftamina  arifing  from  the  point  of  the  empale¬ 
ment,  terminated  by  cylindrical  erebl  fummits  joined  in  a 
body,  and  three  fmall  flyles  fafiened  to  the  empalement. 
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The  female  Amen  ,«Pm ‘fe  ™t*U- 

i  jet  ieji  er.g  ma^g  flowers^  f,jave  nQ  » 

merits  and  petals  a  ^  jienger  germen  floated  under  the 

'flower,  lh‘  lmth.  °f  th‘ 

3  ty  three  oblong  fligmas.  The  germen  afterward 

crowne  ^  puccuieni  pruit  having  three  cells,  inclofmg  ma- 
Ulompreffed  feeds. 

•  fhis  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  tenth  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  which  includes  the 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  male  and  female  florets 
on  the  fame  plant,  and  the  fummits  are  connected 
together. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  the  Eng* 
lifh  gardens,  viz. 

Tricosanthes  ( Anguina )  pomis  teretibus  oblongis  inr 
curvis.  Hort.  Cliff.  450.  Tricofanthes  with  a  taper,  ob¬ 
long ,  incurved  fruit.  Anguina  Sinenfis,  flore  albo  ele- 
gantiflimo,  frudtu  oblongo  intorto.  Michel.  Gen.  12. 
tab.  9.  China  Serpent  Cucumber  with  a  moft  elegant  white 
flower,  and  an  oblong  intorted fruit. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  China,  it  is  an  annual, 
and  of  the  Cucumber  tribe.  The  ftalks  run  to  a  great 
length,  and  if  they  are  not  fupported,  trail  upon  the 
ground,  in  the  fame  manner  asCucumbersandMelons. 
The  leaves  are  angular  and  rough  ;  the  flowers  come 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  white,  and 
cut  into  many  fmall  filaments  or  threads.  The  fruit 
is  taper,  near  a  foot  long,  incurved,  and  divided  into 
three  cells,  which  include  many  comprefled  feeds  like 
thofe  of  Cucumber. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  afterwards  treated  in 
the  fame  way  as  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  keeping 
them  covered  with  glaffes,  otherwife  they  will  not 
ripen  their  fruit  here. 

TRICHOSTEMA.  Gron.  Flor.  Virg.  64.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  652. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  has  a  lipped  empalement  to"  the  flower  of  one  leaf ;  the 
upper  lip  is  twice  as  large  as  the  under,  and  is  cut  into  three 
equal  acute  fegments ,  the  under  * lip  into  two.  The  flower 
is  of  the  lip  kind,  it  has  a  very  fhort  tube  •,  the  upper  Up 
is  comprefled  and  hooked,  and  the  under  lip  is  cut  into  three 
fegments ,  the  middle  one  being  the  leaf;  ■,  it  has  fourhair- 
like  flamina  which  are  long  and  incurved,  two  of  them  be¬ 
ing  a  little  fhort  er  than  the  other,  terminated  by  Jingle  fum¬ 
mits,  and  a  four-pointed  germen  fupporting  a  long  fender 
flyle,  crowned  by  a  bifid  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
turn  to  four  roundifh  feeds ,  inclofed  in  the  fwollen  empale¬ 
ment  of  the  flower. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnsus’s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  two  longer  and  two  fhorter  ftami¬ 
na,  and  the  feeds  are  naked  in  the  flower-cup. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Trichostema  ( Dichotomum )  ftaminibus  longiflimis 
exfertis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  598.  Trichoftema  with  the 
longeft  ftretched  out  ftamina.  Cafiida  Mariana,  majora- 
nae  folio.  Pet.  Sue.  243.  Maryland  Scull  Cap  with  a 
Marjoram  leaf. 

2.  Trichostema  ( Brachiatum )  ftaminibus  brevibus  in- 
clufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  598.  Trichoftema  with  fhorter 
flamina  included  in  the  petal.  Teucrium  Virginianum 
origani  folio.  Hort.  Elth.  380.  Virginia  Germander  with 
a  wild  Marjoram  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  North 
America;  it  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  about  fix 
or  eight  inches  high,  dividing  into  fmall  branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  roundifh  leaves,  not 
unlike  thofe  of  Sweet  Maijoram ;  thefe  are  placed 
oppofite,  and  are  covered  with  fine,  fmall,  downy 
hairs.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  wings  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  purple  colour, 
gaping  with  two  lips ;  the  upper  lip  is  arched,  and 
is  much  larger  than  the  lower ;  it  is  cut  into  three 
acute  points  ;  the  lower  lip  is  fmall,  and  cut  into  two 
points.  Thefe  appear  late  in  Auguft,  fo  that  unlefs 
the  feafon  proves  warm,  the  feeds  will  not  ripen  m 
England. 

The 
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The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ;  this 
hath  an  herbaceous  branching  ftalk,  which  rifes  from 
nine  inches  to  a  foot  high  •,  it  has  four  angles,  and 
the  leaves  ftand  by  pairs  on  the  branches  ;  they  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  wild  Marjoram,  and  are  a 
little  hairy,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  branches  •,  they  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  purple  colour.  The  four  ftamina 
ftand  within  the  tube  of  the  flower  •,  thefe  flowers  do 
not  appear  till  the  end  of  fummer,  fo  the  feeds  fel- 
dom  ripen  here. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  pots  filled  with  light  earth  in  autumn ;  and  in  win¬ 
ter  the  pots  fliould  be  placed  under  a  frame  to  ftielter 
them  from  fevere  froft,  but  fhould  be  expofed  to  the 
open  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  mild.  In  the 
fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  and  when  they  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  on  a  bed  of  light 
earth,  fhading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
frefh  root,  then  they  will  require  no  other  culture  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

PRIDAX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  872.  After.  Houft. 
MSS.  American  Starwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

T he  flower  has  a  common  cylindrical  imbricated  empale- 
ffient.  ‘The  J 'coles  are  acute-pointed ,  and  ere  51.  The 
flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  florets  in  the  dijk , 
and  the  rays  are  of  female  half  florets.  The  hermaphro¬ 
dite  florets  are  funnel-fhaped ,  of  one  petal,  and  cut  at  the 
brim  into  five  points  ;  thefe  have  five  fhort  hair-like  fta¬ 
mina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits  joined  together, 
and- an  oblong  crowned  germen  fupporting  a  briftly  ftyle, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  Jingle  feed,  crowned  with  a  fimple  down. 
The  female  half  florets  are  plain,  of  one  petal,  and  cut 
into  three  fegments  at  the  top  ;  thefe  have  an  oval  germen 
like  the  hermaphrodite  florets,  but  no  ftamina ,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  Jingle  feeds  of  the  fame  fhape. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedlion 
of  Lmnseus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  contains  the 
plants  whofe  flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
and  female  florets,  which  are  both  fruitful. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Tridax  {Procumbens.)  Hort.  Cliff.  418.  After  procum- 
bens,  flore  ochroleuco,  foliis  laciniatis  &  hirfutis. 
Houft.  MSS.  Trailing  Starwort  with  a  whitijh  copper- 
' coloured  flower,  and  hairy  jagged  leaves. 

This  plant  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun, 
orowing  naturally  by  the  road  fide  leading  to  old  La 
Vera  Cruz,  in  America.  The  ftalks  of  this  trail  up¬ 
on  the  ground  and  emit  roots  at  their  joints,  where¬ 
by  it  fpreads  and  propagates  •,  they  are  herbaceous 
and  hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  rough  hairy  leaves 
placed  by  pairs,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  ending  in  acute 
points,  and  are  acutely  jagged  on  their  edges.  The 
flowers  are  produced  upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks, 
which  terminate  their  branches.  They  have  one  com¬ 
mon  empalement  compofed  of  oval  feales,  ending  in 
acute  points,  which  lie  over  each  other  like  the  feales 
of  fifh  ;  within  which  are  ranged  many  female  half 
florets,  which  compofe  the  border  or  rays,  and  a  good 
number  of  hermaphrodite  florets  which  form  the  difk 
or  middle  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  copper  colour,  inclining 
to  white,  and  are  each  fucceeded  by  a  Angle  oblong 
feed  crowned  with  down. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be 
fown  in  pots  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  and  when 
the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving 
to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  hawe  taken  new 
root  ;  then  they  mpft  afterward  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way  'as  other  tender  plants  from  the  Weft-Indies, 
placing  them  in  the  bark-ftove  in  autumn,  where  they 
fhould  conftantly  remain. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  its  trailing  ftalks,  which 
frequently  put  out  roots  at  their  joints  ;  if  thefe  are 
cut  off  and  planted,  they  will  make  new  plants.  This 


and 
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plant  does  not  produce  flowers  in  plenty  here, 
but  rarely  perfedts  its  feeds  in  England. 

TRIFOLIUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  404.  tab.  228. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  896.  [of  tres,  three,  and  folium, 
Lat.  a  leaf.]  Trefoil  •,  in  French,  Trefle. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  tubulous  permanent  empalement  of  one 
leaf.  The  flower  is  of  the  buttefly  kind,  and  is  frequently 
permanent,  drying  in  the  empalement.  The  ftandard  is 
reflexed,  the  wings  are  floor  ter  than  the  ftandard,  and  the 
keel  is  fhort er  than  the  wings  it  has  ten  ftamina,  nine 
are  joined,  and  one  is  feparate,  terminated  by  fingle  fum¬ 
mits,  and  an  almoft  oval  germen  fupporting  an  awl-Jhaped 
ftyle,  crowned  by  a  fingle  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  fhort  pod  with  one  valve ,  containing  a  few 
roundijh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feflion  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  joined  in  two 
bodies-,  and  to  this  genus  he  has  added  the  Tri- 
foliaftrum  of  Micheli,  fome  of  the  fpecies  of  Melilot 
of  Tournefort,  and  the  Lupinafter  of  Bux-baum. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fe- 
veral  of  which  grow  naturally  in  England,  and  others 
in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  as  many  of  them  are 
plants  of  fmall  eftimation,  they  are  rarely  cultivated 
either  in  the  field  or  garden  -,  therefore  it  would  be 
fwelling  this  work  too  much  to  enumerate  them  here, 
fo  I  fliall  feledt  only  fuch  of  them  as  are  cultivated  ei¬ 
ther  for  ufe  or  beauty. 

The  Species  are, 

Trifolium  {Pratenfe)  fpicis  fubvillofis,  cinflis  ftipu- 
lis  oppofitis  membranaceis,  corollis  monopetalis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1082.  Trefoil  with  hairy  fpikes,  membrana¬ 
ceous  ftipulte  placed  oppofite,  and  flowers  of  one  petaL 
Trifolium  purpureum,  majus,  pratenfi  fimile.  Rail 
Syri.  328.  The  Red  or  Dutch  Clover. 

2.  Trifolium  ( Repens )  capitulis  umbellaribus  legumi- 
nibus  tetrafpermis,  caule  repente.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  767. 
Trefoil  with  umbellated  heads,  pods  having  four  feeds,  and 
a  creeping  ft  a  Ik.  Trifolium  pratenfe  album.  C.  B.  P. 
327.  White  Meadow  Trefoil ,  Honey fuckle  Grafs,  or  white 
Dutch  Clover. 

o  Trifolium  (. Agrarium )  fpicis  ovalibus  imbricatis, 
vexillis  deflexis  perfiftentibus,  calycibus  nudis,  caule 
erecSto.  Flor.  Suec.  617.  Trefoil  with  oval  imbricated 
fpikes  of  flowers,  having  deflexed  permanent  ftandards, 
naked  empalements,  and  an  ere 51  ftalk.  Trifolium  pra¬ 
tenfe  luteum,  capitulo  lupuli  vel  agrarium.  C.  B.  P. 
Tellow  Meadow  Trefoil,  or  Hop  Clover. 

Trifolium  ( Filiforme )  fpicis  imbricatis,  vexillis  de¬ 
flexis  perfiftentibus,  calycibus  pedicillatis,  caulibus 
procumbentibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  773.  Trefoil  with  im¬ 
bricated  fpikes  of flowers ,  having  deflexed  permanent  ftand¬ 
ards,  empalements  ftanding  upon  foot-ftalks ,  and  trailing 
ftalks.  Trifolium  luteum,  lupulinum,  minimum.  Hift. 
Ox.  2.  142.  The  leaf  yellow  Hop  Trefoil,  called  None- 
fuch,  or  Black  Seed. 

,  Trifoli-um  ( Ochroleucrum )  fpicis  ovatis,  calycibus 
foliatis,  caule  eredto  villofo,  foliolis  lanceolatis.  Tre¬ 
foil  with  oval  fpikes  of  flowers,  having  leafy  empalements, 
an  ere  51  hairy  ftalk,  and  fpear-jhaped  leaves.  Trifolium 
pratenfe  hirfutum  majus,  flore  albo  fulphurea,  feu 
ochroleucrum.  Raii  Cat.  Cant.  Greater,  hairy ,  Meadow 
Trefoil,  with  a  whitifh  fulphur  or  copper-coloured  flower , 
commonly  called  Trefoil. 

6.  Trifolium  ( Rubens )  fpicis  villofis  longis  corollis  mo¬ 
nopetalis,  caule  ere<fto,  foliis  ferrulatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
375.  Trefoil  with  oblong,  blunt ,  hairy  fpikes  of  flowers, 
of  one  petal,  ere5t  ftalks,  and  fawed  leaves.  Trifolium 
lpica  oblonga  rubra,  C.  B.  P.  328.  Trefoil  with  an  ob¬ 
long  red  fpike. 

Trifolium  ( Squarrofum )  fpicis  fubpilofis,  calycum 
infimo  dente  longiflimo  reflexo,  caule  herbaceo.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1082.  Trefoil  with  hairy  fpikes  of  flowers, 
whofe  empalements  have  long  reflexed  indentures,  and  an 
herbaceous  ftalk.  Trifolium  Hifpanicum  anguftifolium, 
fpica  dilute  rubente.  C.  B.  P.  328.  Narrow-leaved 

Spanifh  Trefoil,  with  pale  red  flowers. 
r  8.  Trtfot.tum 
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8.  Trifolium  (Anguft  folium)  fpicis  villofis  conico-ob-  | 
loncris,  dentibus  calycinis  letaceis,  fubaequalibus,  fo- 
liolis  linearibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  37 5-  'Trefoil  with  oblong , 
conical ,  hairy  /pikes,  having  brijlly  indentures  to  the  em- 
p'alements  which  arc  almofi  equal.,  and  linear  lobes  to  the 
leaves.  Trifolium  montanum,  anguftiflimum,  fpica- 
tum.  C.  B.  P.  238.  Spiked  Mountain  Trefoil  with  the 

narroweft  leaves. 

a.  Trifolium  ( Arvenfe )  fpicis  villofis  ovalibus,  dentatis 
calvcinis  letaceis  aequalibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  375.  Trefoil 
with  oval  hairy  J pikes ,  and  brijlly  indentures  to  the  empale- 
ments  which  are  equal.  Trifolium  arvenfe  humilie  fpi- 
catum  five  lagopus.  C.  B.  P.  328.  Hare  s- foot  Trefoil. 

io„  Trifolium  ( Fragiferum )  capitulis  lubrotundis,  ca- 
jycibus  inflatis  bidentatis  reflexis,  caulibus  repentibus. 
Hort.  Cliff.  373.  Trefoil  with  roundifh  heads ,  ref.exed 
bladder  empalements  with  two  teeth ,  and  a  creeping  ftalk. 
Trifolium  fragiferum  frifcum.  C.  B.  P.  3 2 9’  Straw¬ 
berry  Trefoil.  .  r 

11.  Trifolium  (M.  Officinalis)  legummibus  racemofis 
nudis  difpermis,  caule  ere&o.  Hort.  Cliff.  376.  Tre¬ 
foil- with  long  naked  bunches  of  pods  containing  two  feeds,  and 
an  erebt ftalk.  MelilotusofficinarumGermanicae.C.B.P. 
331.  Common  Melilot . 

12.  Trifolium  (iff!  Caerulea)  fpicis  oblongis,  legumini¬ 
bus  feminudis  mucronatis,  caule  eredto.  Hort.  Cliff. 
ijr.  Trefoil  with  oblong  fpikes ,  half  naked  acute-point¬ 
ed  pods ,  and  an  upright  ftalk.  Lotus  hortenfis  odora. 
C.  B.  P.  330.  Sweet  Trefoil. 

The  fir  ft  fort,  which  is  well  known  in  England  by  the 
title  of  red  Clover,  needs  no  defcription  ;  this  has 
been  frequently  confounded  with  the  red  Meadow 
Trefoil  by  the  botanifts,  who  have  fuppofed  they  were 
the  fame  fpecies  ;  but  I  have  often  fown  the  feeds  of 
both  in  the  fame  bed,  which  have  conftantly  pro¬ 
duced  the  two  fpecies  without  varying.  The  ftalks  of 
the  Meadow  Trefoil  are  weak  and  hairy ;  the  ftipulae, 
which  embrace  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  are  narrow 
and  very  hairy  •,  the  heads  of  flowers  are  rounder  and 
not  fo  hairy  as  thofe  of  the  Clover,  whofe  ftalks  are 
ftrong,  almoft  fmoot’n,  furrowed,  and  rife  twice  the 
height  of  the  other  ;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  large, 
oval,  and  hairy ;  the  petal  of  the  flowers  open  much 
wider,  and  their  tubes  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the 
other  •,  but  the  Clover  has  been  fo  much  cultivated 
in  England  for  near  a  hundred  years  paft,  that  the 
feeds  have  been  fcattered  over  moft  of  the  Englilh 
paftures,  fo  that  there  are  few. of  them  who  have  not 
Clover  mixed  with  the  other  Grafles  •,  and  this  has 
often  deceived  the  botanifts,  who  have  fuppofed  that 
the  Meadow  Trefoil  has  been  improved  to  this  by 
drefllng  of  the  land. 

Since  the  red  Clover  has  been  cultivated  in  England, 
there  has  been  great  improvement  made  of  the  clay 
lands,  which  before  produced  little  but  Rye-grafs,  and 
other  coarfe  bents  •,  which,  by  being  fown  with  red 
Clover,  haveproduced  more  than  fix  times  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fodder  they  had  formerly  on  the  fame  land, 
whereby  the  farmers  have  been  enabled  to  feed  a  much 
greater  ftock  of  cattle  than  they  could  before,  which 
has  enriched  the  ground,  and  prepared  it  for  Corn  ; 
and  where  the  land  is  kept  in  tillage,  it  is  the  ufual 
method  now  among  the  farmers,  to  lay  down  their 
ground  with  Clover,  after  having  had  two  crops  of 
Corn,  whereby  there  is  a  conftant  rotation  of  Wheat, 
Barley,  Clover,  or  Turneps  on  the  fame  land. 

The  Clover-feed  is  always  fown  with  Barley  in  the 
fpring,  and  when  the  Barley  is  taken  off,  the  Clover 
fpreads  and  covers  the  ground,  and  this  remains  two 
years,  after  which  the  land  is  ploughed  again  for  Corn. 
The  Clover  is  a  biennial  plant,  whofe  roots  decay  af¬ 
ter  they  have  produced  feeds  ;  but  by  eating  it  down, 
or  mowing  it  when  it  begins  to  flower,  it  caufes  the 
roots  to  fend  out  new  {hoots,  whereby  fome  of  the 
plants  are  continued  longer  than  they  would  naturally 
remain.  The  common  allowance  of  feed  for  an  acre 
of  ground  is  ten  pounds.  In  the  choice  of  the  feeds, 
that  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  inclining  to 
brown  fliould  be  preferred,  and  the  pale-coloured  thin 
feed  fliould  be  rejected.  The  Clover-feed  ihould  be 
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fown  after  the  Barley  is  harrowed  in,  otherwife  it  will 
be  buried  too  deep  ;  and  after  the  feeds  are  fown,  the 
1  ground  fliould  be  rolled,* which  will  p refs  the  feeds 
into  the  ground  ;  but  this  fliould  be  done  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  for  moifture  will  often  caufe  the  feeds  to  burft,* 
and  when  the  ground  is  wet,  the  feeds  will  flick  to 
the  roll.  This  is  the  method  which  is  generally  prac- 
tifed  by  moft  people  in  the  lowing  of  this  feed  with 
Corn,  but  it  will  b£  much  better  if  fown  alone  •,  for 
the  Corn  prevents  the  growth  of  the  plants  until  it  is 
reaped  and  taken  off  the  ground,  fo  that  one  whole 
fealon  is  loft  and  many  times,  if  there  be  a  great 
crop  of  Corn  upon  the  "ground,  it  fpoils  the  Clover, 
fo  that  it  is  hardly  worth  handing ;  whereas,  when  it 
is  fown  without  any  other  feed,  the  plants  will  come 
up  more  equal,  and  come  on  much  fafter  than  that 
which  was  fown  the  fpring  before  under  Corn. 
Therefore  from  many  years  trial  I  would  advife  the 
feeds  to  be  fown  in  Auguft,  when  there  is  a  profpedt 
of  rainfoon  after-,  for  as  the  ground  is  at  that  feafon 
warm,  fo  the  firft  fhower  ot  rain  will  bring  up  the 
plants,  and  thefe  will  have  time  enough  to  get  ftrength 
before  the  winter  :  and  if,  fome  time  in  October, 
when  the  ground  is  dry,  the  Clover  is  well  rolled, 
it  will  preis  the  ground  clofe  to  the  roots,  and  caufe 
the  plants  to  fend  out  more  ihoqts ;  the  fame  Ihould 
be  repeated  in  March,  which  will  be  found  very  ier- 
viceable  to  the  Clover.  The  reafon  of  my  preferring 
this  feafon  for  the  fowing  of  the  feeds  rather  than 
the  fpring  is,  becaufe  the  ground  is  cold  and  wet  in 
fpring,  and  if  much  rain  fall  after  the  feeds  are  fown, 
they  will  rot  in  the  ground  and  many  times  when 
the  feed  is  fown  late  in  the  fpring,  if  the  feafon  ihould 
prove  dry,  the  feeds  will  not  grow,  fothatl  have  al¬ 
ways  found  the  other  feafon  has  been  the  beft. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May  this  Grafs  will  be  fit  to  cut, 
when  there  Ihould  be  great  care  taken  in  making  it ; 
for  it  will  require  a  great  deal  more  labour  and  time 
to  dry  than  common  Grafs,  and  will  fhrink  into  Ids 
compafs  ;  but  if  it  be  not  too  rank,  it  will  make 
extraordinary  rich  food  for  cattle.  The  time  for 
cutting  it  is,  when  it  begins  to  flower  -,  for  if  it  ftands 
much  longer,  the  lower  part  of  the  items  and  the 
under  leaves  will  begin  to  dry,  whereby  it  will  make 
a  lefs  quantity  of  hay,  and  that  not  fo  well  flavoured. 
Some  people  cut  three  crops  in  one  year  of  this  Grafs, 
but  the  beft  way  is  to  cut  but  one  in  the  fpring,  and 
feed  it  the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  whereby  the 
land  will  be  enriched,  and  the  plants  will  grow  much 
ftronger. 

One  acre  of  this  plant  will  feed  as  many  cattle  as  four 
or  five  acres  of  common  Grafs ;  'but  great  care  fhould 
be  taken  of  the  cattle  when  they  are  firft  put  into  it, 
left  it  burft  them  :  to  prevent  which,  fome  turn  them 
in  for  a  few  hours  only  at  firft,  and  fo  ftint  them  as 
to  quantity ;  and  this  by  degrees,  letting  them  at 
firft  be  only  one  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
there  is  no  moifture  upon  the  Grafs,  and  fo  every 
day  fuffer  them  to  remain  a  longer  time,  until  they 
are  fully  feafoned  to  it  but  great  care  Ihould  be  had 
never  to  turn  them  into  this  food  in  wet  weather;  or 
if  they  have  been  for  fome  time  accuftomed  to  this 
food,  it  will  be  proper  to  turn  them  out  at  night  in 
wet  weather,  and  let  them  have  hay,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  ill  confequences  of  this  food  ;  but  there  are 
fome  who  give  ftraw  to  their  cattle  while  they  are 
feeding  upon  this  Grafs,  to  prevent  the  ill  effedts  of  it 
which  muft  not  be  given  them  in  the  field,  becaufe 
they  will  not  eat  it  where  there  is  plenty  of  better  food. 
There  are  others  who  fow  Rye-grafs  amongft  their 
Clover,  which  they  let  grow  together,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ill  confequences  of  the  cattle  feeding  wholly 
on  Clover  ;  but  this  is  not  a  commendable  way,  ber 
caufe  the  Rye-grafs  will  greatly  injure  the  Clover  in  its 
growth,  and  the  feeds  will  flatter  and  fill  the  ground 
with  bents. 

Where  the  feeds  are  defigned  to  be  faved,  the  firft 
crop  in  the  fpring  Ihould  be  permitted  to  ftand  until 
the  feeds  are  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  the  ftalks 
and  heads  changing  to  a  brown  colour  ;  then  it  fhould 

be 
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?e  cut  in  a  dry  time,  and  when  it  is  well  dried,  it  may 
x  houfed  until  winter,  if  the  feeds  are  not  wanted  . 
xfore,  when  the  feeds  ffiould  be  threffied  out  ;  but 
f  the  feeds  are  wanted  for  immediate  lowing,  it  may 
oe  threfhed  out  before  it  be  houfed  or  Hacked  ;  but 
:hen  it  muft  be  well  dried,  otherwife  the  feeds  will  not 
quit  their  hulks. 

ft  has  been  a  great  complaint  amongft  the  farmers, 
that  they  could  not  threfh  out  thefe  feeds  without 
great  labour  and  difficulty  •,  which  I  take  to  be  chiefly 
owing  to  their  cutting  the  fpring  crop  when  it  begins 
to  flower,  and  fo  leave  the  fecond  crop  for  feed,  which 
ripens  fo  late  in  autumn,  that  there  is  not  heat  enough 
to  dry  the  hulks  fufficiently,  whereby  they  are  tough, 
and  the  feeds  rendered  difficult  to  get  out  •,  which  may 
be  entirely  remedied  by  leaving  the  firft  crop  for  leed, 
as  hath  been  directed,  and  then  the  ground  will  be 
ready  to  plough,  and  prepare  for  Wheat  the  fame 
year,  which  is  another  advantage. 

When  cattle  are  fed  with  this  hay,  the  beft  way  is  to 
put  it  in  racks,  otherwife  they  will  tread  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  down  with  their  feet.  This  feed  is  much 
better  for  moft  other  cattle  than  milch  cows,  fo  that 
thefe  fhould  rarely  have  any  of  it,  left  it  prove  hurt¬ 
ful  to  them  •,  though  when  it  is  dry,  it  is  not  near  fo 
injurious  to  any  fort  of  cattle  as  when  green. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  paf- 
tures  in  England,  and  is  generally  known  among  the 
country  people  by  the  title  of  white  Honeyfuckle. 

This  is  an  abiding  plant,  whole  branches  trail  upon 
the  ground,  and  fend  out  roots  from  every  joint,  fo  that 
it  thickens  and  makes  the  clofeft  fward  of  any  of  the 
fown  Grafles  ;  and  it  is  the  fweeteft  feed  for  all  forts  of 
cattle  yet  known  ;  therefore  when  land  is  defigned  to 
be  laid  down  for  pafture,  with  intent  to  continue  fo, 
there  ftiould  always  be  a  quantity  of  the  feeds  of  this 
plant  fown  with  the  Grafs  feeds.  I  he  ufual  allowance 
of  this  feed  is  eight  pounds  to  one  acre  of  land,  but 
this  fhould  never  be  fown  with  Corn  •,  for  if  there  is 
a  crop  of  Corn,  the  Grafs  will  be  fo  weak  under  it,  as 
to  be  lcarce  worth  Handing :  but  fuch  is  the  covetouf- 
nefs  of  moft  farmers,  that  they  will  not  be  prevailed 
Cn  to  alter  their  old  cuftom  of  laying  down  their 
grounds  with  a  crop  of  Corn,  though  they  lofe  twice 
the  value  of  their  Corn  by  the  poornefs  of  the  Grafs, 
which  never  will  come  to  a  good  fward,  and  one  whole 
feafon  is  alfo  loft  ;  for  if  this  feed  is  fown  in  the  fpring 
without  Corn,  there  will  be  a  crop  of  hay  to  mow  by 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  July,  and  a  much  better 
after-feed  for  cattle  tfte  following  autumn  or  winter, 
than  the  Grafs  which  is  fown  with  Corn  will  produce 
the  fecond  year.  The  feed  of  this  lort  may  alfo  be 
fown  with  Grafs  feeds  in  autumn,  in  the  manner  be¬ 
fore  directed  for  the  common  red  Clover  ;  and  this 
autumnal  flowing,  if  the  feeds  grow  kindly,  will  afford 
a  aood  early  cr$p  of  hay  the  following  fpring ;  and  if, 
afmr  the  hay  is  taken  off  the  land,  the  ground  is  well 
rolled,  it  will  caufe  the  Clover  to  mat  clofe  upon  the 
mound-,  and  become  a  thick  fward. 

The  feeds  of  this  white  Dutch  Clover  is  annually  im¬ 
ported  from  Flanders,  by  the  way  of  Holland,  from 
whence  it  received  the  name  of  Dutch  Ciovei  ;  not 
that  it. is  more  a  native  of  that  country  than  of  this, 
for  it  is  very  common  in  moift  paftures  in  every  county 
inEngland,  but  the  feeds  were'never  colledledfor  low¬ 
ing"  here  till  of  late  years :  nor  are  there  many  perfons 
atorefent  here  who  fave  this  feed,  although  it  maybe 
done,  if  the  fame  care  as  is  praflifed^  for  the  red  Clo¬ 
ver,  is  taken  with  this  fort ;  therefore  it  fhould  be 
recommended  to  every  farmer,  who  isdeftrous  to  im¬ 
prove  his  land,  carefully  to  fow  an  acre  or  two  of  this 
white  Clover  by  itfelf  for  feeds,  which  will  fave  him 
the  expence  of  buying  the  feeds,  which  are  often  fold 
'  at  a  great  price,  and  there  will  be  no  want  of  lale 
for  any  quantity  they  may  have  to  fpare. 

The  farther  account  of  this  Grafs,  may  be  feen  under 
the  article  Pasture. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  among  the  Grafs  in  moft 
of  the  upland  paftures  in  this  country,  but  the  feeds- 
are  frequently  fold  in  the  ihops  by  the  title  of  flop 
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Clover,  and  are  by  many  people  mixed  with  the  other 
forts  of  Clover  and  Grafs  feeds, for  laying  down  ground 
to  pafture  :  this  grows  with  upright  branching  ftalks 
about  a  foot  high,  which  are  garniffied  with  trifoliate 
leaves  whofe  lobes  are  oblong  and  heart-ffiaped,  but 
reverfed  at  the  narrow  point,  joining  the  foot-ftalks; 
The  flowers  grow  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  upon 
long  foot-ftalks,  and  are  colledted  into  oval  imbricat¬ 
ed  heads  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  have  naked  empale- 
ments  lying  over  each  other  like  fcales,  fomewhat  like 
the  flowers  of  flops,  from  whence  this  plant  had  the 
title  of  Hop  Clover.  But  there  are  two  forts  of  this 
which  grow  naturally  in  England.  The  other,  which 
is  the  fourth  fort,  is  a  much  fmaller  plant  than  this, 
and  has  trailing  ftalks.  The  heads  of  flowers  are 
fmaller,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  deeper  yellow  co¬ 
lour  •,  thefe  are  not  abiding  plants,  fo  are  by  no  means 
proper  to  be  fown  where  the  ground  is  defigned  to 
continue  in  pafture;  but  in  luch  places  where  one  or 
two  crops  only  are  taken,  and  the  land  is  ploughed 
again  for  Corn,  it  may  do  well  enough  vffien  it  is 
mixed  with  other  feeds,  though  the  cattle  are  not  very 
fond  of  it  green,  unlefs  when  it  is  very  young.  The 
large  fort  is  the  moft  profitable,  but  this  is  rarely  to 
be  had  without  a  mixture  of  the  fmall  kind,  and  alfo 
of  the  fmaller  Melilot,  which  is  commonly  called 
None-luch,  or  fometimes  Black  Seeds,  for.thofewho 
fave  the  feeds  for  fale,  are  feldom  curious  enough  to 
diftinguflh  the  forts ;  but  where  the  beauty  of  the  ver¬ 
dure  is  confidered,  there  muft  not  be  any  of  thefe 
feeds  fown,  becaufe  their  yellow  heads  of  flowers  are 
very  unfightly  among  the  Grafs ;  and  if  it  is  in  gardens 
where  the  Grafs  is  conftantly  mowed,  the  flowers  of 
thefe  plants  will  come  out  near  the  root  in  fuch  cluf- 
ters,  as  to  occaflon  large,  unlightly,  yellow  patches; 
and  as  the  heads  decay  they  turn  brown,  and  have  a 
very  difagreeable  appearance. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  chalky  lands  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  in  fome  counties  the  feed  is 
fown  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  redClover, 
efpecially  on  chalky  ground,  where  it  will  thrive,  and 
produce  a  better  crop  than  Clover.  The  ftalks  of  this 
are  hairy,  and  grow  ere£t  to  the  height  of  two  feet  or 
more,  and  are  garniffied  with  trifoliate  leaves,  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  whofe  lobes  are  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  red  Clover,  and  have  no  marks  of  white  ; 
they  are  of  a  yellowiffi  green  colour,  and  are  covered 
with  foft  hairs.  The  flowers  grow  in  oval  fpikes  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  they  are  of  a  pale  copper 
colour  ;  their  petals  are  long  and  tubulous,  but  the 
brim  is  divided  into  two  lips  as  the  other  forts.  It 
flowers  and  ripens  its  feeds  about  the  fame  time  as  the 
common  Clover. 

This  is  known  by  the  title  of  Trefoil  in  the  places  where 
it  is  cultivated,  but  the  feedfmen  fell  theHopCloverby 
that  name  ;  fo  they  make  no  diftinflion  between  this, 
the  Hop  Clover,  and  Nonefuch;  therefore,  by  which 
of  thefe  three  titles  the  feeds  are  bought,  they  prove 
the  fame.  This  fort  of  Trefoil  is  much  cultivated  in 
that  part  of  Effex  which  borders  on  Cambridgeihire. 
The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
this  has  upright  ftalks  near  two  feet  high,  which  are 
hairy,  and  garniffied  with  trifoliate  leaves,  having 
roundiffi  lobes  which  are  fawed  at  their  points.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  in  long, 
obtufe,  hairy  fpikes  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
fo  make  a  pretty  appearance  during  their  continuance. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  fo  is  not  proper  for  fowing  with 
Grafs,  otherwife  it  makes  good  fodder. 

The  leventh  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy  ;  it  rifes  with 
a  ftrong  herbaceous  ftalk  near  three  feet  high,  which 
is  fmooth,  and  garniflaed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe 
lobes  are  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  near  a  quar¬ 
ter  broad,  {landing  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  are 
embraced  by  ftipulae  or  {heaths  their  whole  length. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  in 
very  long  fpikes ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  fo 
make  a  fine  appearance.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
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The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  •, 
this  riles  with  a  (lender  ftiff  (talk  near  two  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  very 
narrow  like  Grafs,  and  are  hairy.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  top  of  the  (talks  in  oblong  conical 
fpikes ;  the  indentures  of  their  empalements  end  in 
long  briftly  hairs,  which  are  almoft  equal  in  length ; 
the  fpikes  are  hairy,  and  the  flowers  of  a  pale  red  co¬ 
lour.  It  flowers  and  ripens  its  feeds  about  the  fame 

time  as  the  former.  ^ 

The  ninth  fort  is  the  common  Hare’s-foot  Trefoil, 
which  grows  naturally  upon  dry  gravelly  land  in  moft 
parts  of  England,  and  is  afure  indication  of  the  fteri- 
lity  of  the  foil,  for  it  is  rarely  feen  upon  good  ground. 
This  plant  is  feldom  eaten  by  cattle,  fo  is  unfit  for 
pafture,  and  is  only  mentioned  here  becaufe  it  is  fome- 
times  ufed  in  medicine ;  it  is  an  annual  plant,  whole 
root  decays  foon  after  it  has  perfected  feeds. 

The  tenth  iort  grows  naturally  on  aiable  land  in  many 
parts  of  England  ;  this  has  trailing  (talks  which  put 
out  roots  at  their  joints.  The  leaves  (land  upon  long 
(lender  foot-ftalks  ;  the  lobes  are  roundilh,  and  are 
fawed  on  their  edges ;  the  flowers  are  collected  in 
roundilh  heads,  (landing  upon  (lender  foot-ftalks, 
which  rife  from  the  wings  of  the  (talks  ;  thefe  have 
bladder  empalements  which  terminate  in  two  teeth. 
When  thefe  lie  on  the  ground,  their  globular  heads, 
having  a  little  blufh  of  red  on  their  upper  fide  toward 
the  fun,  and  the  other  part  being  white,  have  a  great 
refemblance  of  Strawberries,  and  from  thence  it  was 
titled  Strawberry  Trefoil. 

Thefe  forts  are  frequently  preferved  in  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety  ;  they  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  may  be  fown  in  an  open  bed  of  grbund,  either 
in  autumn  or  fpring.  The  plants  which  come  up  in 
autumn,  will  grow  much  larger,  and  flower  earlier  in 
the  fummer  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  ; 
fo  from  thofe  good  feeds  may  be  always  obtained, 
whereas  the  other  fometimes  mifcarry.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  they  require  no  other  care  than  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  the  common  Melilot  which  is  ufed 
in  medicine  ;  it  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn  in 
many  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Cambridge- 
fbire  in  great  plenty,  where  it  is  a  moft  troublefome 
weed ;  for  in  reaping,  it  is  fear ce  poffible  to  feparate 
it  from  the  Melilot,  fo  that  it  is  carried  in  with  the 
Corn  •,  and  the  feeds  of  the  Melilot  being  ripe  about 
the  fame  time  with  the  Corn,  they  are  threfhed  out 
with  it,  and  being  heavy  are  difficult  to  feparate  from 
it  •,  and  when  a  few  of  the  feeds  are  ground  with  the 
Corn,  it  fpoils  the  flour;  for  the  bread,  or  whatever 
elfe  is  made  with  it,  will  have  a  ftrong  tafte  like  Me¬ 
lilot  plafter. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  ftrong  and  ligneous,  from 
.  which  fpring  out  feveral  (talks  which  rife  from  two 
to  four  feet  high,  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
land.  The  (talks  branch  out,  and  are  garniftied  with 
trifoliate  leaves,  having  oval  fawed  lobes  of  a  deep 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  (len¬ 
der  fpikes  which  fpring  from  the  wings  of  the  (talks  ; 
they  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  (haped  like  the  other 
butterfly  flowers  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  naked  feeds 
which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Bohemia  andAu- 
itria,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  England  as  a 
medicinal  plant,  though  at.prefent  it  is  rarely  ufed  ; 
it  is  annual.  The  (talks  are  large,  hollow,  and  chan¬ 
nelled  ;  they  rife  about  a  foot  high,  and  fend  out  many 
branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
whofe  lobes  are  oval  and  (lightly  fawed  on  then- 
edges,  (landing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  are  colle&ed  in  oblong  fpikes,  which  (land 
upon  very  long  foot-ftalks,  fpringing  from  the  wings 
of  the  (talks  at  every  joint  the  whole  length  of  the 
(talk  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  (haped  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Melilot;  thefe  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  (mail  yellow  feeds  of 
a  kidney  fhape,  two  or  three  being  included  in  each 
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(hort  pod  ;  thefe  ripen  the  beginning  of  September. 

The  whole  plant  has  a  very  ftrong  (cent  like  that  of 
Fenugreek,  and  perilhes  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

If  the  feeds  of  thefe  forts  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  rife  without  care,  and  require  no  other 
culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin 
them  where  they  grow  too  clofe. 

TRIGONELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  804.  Fcenurn 
Graecum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  409.  tab.  230.  Fenu¬ 
greek. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  bell-fhaped ,  of  one  leaf 
cut  at  the  top  into  five  almoft  equal  fegments.  The  flower 
is  of  the  butterfly  kind ;  the  ftand'ard  is  oval ,  obtufe ,  and 
reflexed ;  the  two  wings  are  oblong ,  reflexed ,  and  fpread- 
ing  flat  like  the  ftandard ,  fo  as  outwardly  to  appear  like 
a  regular  flower  of  three  petals  ;  the  keel  is  very  Jhort,  ob¬ 
tufe ,  and  occupies  the  navel  of  the  flower.  It  has  ten 
floort  rifling  ftamina ,  nine  of  which  are  joined ,  and  one 
ftands  feparate ,  terminated  by  flingle  fummits ,  and  an 
oval  oblong  germen ,  fupporting  a  Jingle  flyle ,  crowned  by 
a  rifling  Jiigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  ob¬ 
long  oval  pod  comprejfed ,  and  clofe  filled  with  kidney -fh aped 
feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  dais,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  joined  in  two  * 
bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Trigonella  ( Fcenurn  Gracuni)  leguminibus  fefiilibus 
ftridtis  eredtiufeulis  fubfalcatis  acuminatis  caule  eredto. 
Hort.  Cliff.  229.  Trigonella  with  fey  the-fhaped  acute  pods 
which  are  clofe ,  ere  hi,  and  Jit  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  which  are  \ 
eredl.  Foenum  Graecum  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  348.  Com¬ 
mon  or  cultivated  Fenugreek. 

2.  Trigonella  ( Spinoja )  leguminibus  fubpedunculatis 
congeftis  declinatus  fubfalcatis  compreffis  pedunculis 
communibus  fpinofis  breviflimis.  Lin.  Sp.  1094, 
Fenugreek  with  foot-ftalks  to  the  pods ,  which  are  flckle- 
Jhaped  and  comprejfed ,  and  the  common  foot-ftalks  with 
Jhort  fpines.  Fcenurn  Grascum  fylveftre  polyceration 
Creticum  majus.  Breyn.  Cent.  79.  Greater  Cretan  Fe¬ 
nugreek  with  many  pods . 

3.  Trigonflla  ( Polycerates )  leguminibus  feffilibus  ar- 
cuatis  confertis,  caulibus  procumbentibus.  Trigonella 
with  arched  pods  growing  in  clufters ,  which  Jit  cloje  to  the 
ftalks  and  trail  on  the  ground.  Foenum  Gr tecum  fylvef¬ 
tre  alterum  polyceration.  C.  B.  P.  348.  Another  wild 
Fenugreek  with  many  pods. 

4.  Trigonella  ( Platycarpos )  leguminibus  pedunculatis 
congeftis  pendulis  ovalibus  compreffis,  caule  diffufo, 
foliolis  fubrotundis.  Hort.  Upfal.  229.  Trigonella  with 
cluftered ,  oval,  comprejfed ,  hanging  pods ,  having  foot- 
ftalks ,  diffufed  ftalks ,  and  rcundijh  lobes.  Melilotus 
fupina  latifolia  filiqua  lata  membranacea  comprefsa. 
Amman.  Ruth.  151.  Low  broad-leaved  Melilot,  with 
broad ,  comprejfed ,  membranaceous  pods. 

5.  Trigonella  ( Ruthenica )’  leguminibus  pedunculatis 
congeftis  pendulis  iinearibus  redtis,  foliolis  fublance- 
olatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  776.  Trigonella  with  linear  ftrait 
pods  which  hang  down ,  and  grow  in  clufters  upon  foot- 
ftalks,  and  fpear-Jhaped  lobes  to  the  leaves.  Melilotus 
fupina  anguftifolia,  medics  folio,  filiqua  comprefsa. 
Amman.  Ruth.  119.  Low  narrow-leaved  Melilot  with 
the  appearance  of  Me  dick,  and  a  comprejfed  pod. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Fenugreek,  whofe  feeds  i 
are  ufed  in  medicine.  Where  this  plant  grows  na¬ 
turally  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  the  fields 
in  the  fouth  of  France,  and  in  Germany,  from  whence  j 
great  quantities  of  the  feeds  are  annually  imported 
here  for  ufe. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  a  hollow,  J 
branching,  herbaceous  (talk,  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves  placed  alternately,  7 
whofe  lobes  are  oblong,  oval,  indented  on  their  edges, 
and  have  broad  furrowed  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  J 
come  out  fingly  at  each  joint  from  the  wings  of  the 
(talk ;  they  are  white,  of  the  butterfly  kind,  and  fit 
very  clofe  to  the  (talk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long 
compreffed  pods  (haped  fomewhat  like  a  broad  (word, 
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ending  in  long  points,  having  a  broad  membrane  on  i 
one  edge ;  thefe  are  filled  with  fquare  yellow  feeds, 
indented  on  one  fide  like  a  kidney.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  very  ftrong  odour. 

This  plant  has  not  as  yet  been  cultivated  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  for  ufe  in  England,  as  it  has  generally  proved  a 
very  uncertain  crop,  occafioned  by  the  inconftancy  of 
the  weather  here,  for  in  cold  wet  feafons  the  plants 
are  frequently  killed  before  the  feeds  ripen  •,  and  if 
any  of  them  live  long  enough  to  perfed  their  feeds, 
the  pods  change  of  a  dirty  colour,  and  the  feeds  turn 
black  and  unfightly,  when  much  rain  falls  about  the 
time  of  their  ripening  ;  therefore  the  feeds  which 
are  imported  from  the  continent,  are  always  preferred 
to  thofe  of  our  own  growth. 

But  as  the  confumption  of  thefe  feeds  is  very  great  in 
England,  there  are  fome  perfons  who  are  inclinable 
to  make  frelh  trials  to  cultivate  the  plants  here,  and, 
as  I  have  many  years  cultivated  this  in  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  have  made  trials  by  fowing  the  feeds  at  dif¬ 
ferent  feafons,  and  after  various  manners,  by  which  I 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  its  culture,  I  lhall  here 
give  fuch  diredions  for  the  management  of  this  plant, 
as  from  experience  has  been  found  to  fucceed  belt. 

The  ground  in  which  this  plant  thrives  belt,  is  a  light 
hazel  loam,  not  enriched  with  dung  ;  this  fhould  be 
made  clean  from  the  roots  of  weeds,  and  well  ploughed 
twice,  and  harrowed  fine  before  the  feeds  are  lown.  The 
belt  time  to  fow  the  feeds  is  the  latter  end  of  September 
or  beginning  of  Auguft;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  flrallow 
drills  like  Peas.  The  rows  fhould  be  two  feet  afunder, 
and  the  feeds  muft  be  fcattered  one  inch  diftant  from 
each  other  in  the  drills ;  for  if  the  plants  are  too  clofe 
together  in  the  fpring,  they  may  be  eafily  thinned 
with  the  hoe  when  the  ground  is  cleaned.  If  the  feeds 
are  fown  at  the  before-mentioned  time,  the  plants  will  I 
appear  in  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  ;  and  if  the  1 
weeds  appear  at  the  fame  time,  the  ground  fhould  be  I 
hoed  over  as  foon  as  poffible  in  dry  weather,  to  deftroy  I 
the  weeds  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  grown  an  inch  I 
high,  the  earth  fhould  be  drawn  up  to  their  ftems  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  pradtifed  for  Peas.  1  his  will  I 
fecure  their  ftems  from  being  injured  by  fharp  cut- 
tino-  winds-,  and  if  a  ridge  of  earth  is  drawn  up  on  I 
the  north  or  eaft  fide  of  each  row,  it  will  protedl  the 
plants  from  the  pinching  winds  which  blow  from  both 
thofe  quarters  ;  for  although  this  plant  will  not  be  in  I 
any  danger  from  thefroftin  the  ordinary  winters,  yet 
in  very  fevere  frofts  they  are  fometimes  killed -,  but 
as  this  plant  will  live  in  any  fituation,  where  Peas 
ftand  through  the  winter,  there  will  be  no  greater  ha¬ 
zard  of  the  one  crop  than  the  other. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  the  ground  muft  be  hoed 
ao-ain  in  dry  weather  to.  kill  the  weeds,  and  the  plants 
fhould  be  again  earthed  up  in  the  like  manner  as  Peas, 
with  whofe  culture  this  plant  will  thrive  but  there 
muft  be  great  care  taken  to  keep  the  ground  as  clean 
from  weeds  as  poffible,  for  if  they  are  permitted  to 
grow,  they  will  foon  advance  above  the  plants,  and 
Sreatly  weaken  them ;  and  when  their  pods  begin  to 
form,  they  cannot  be  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun 
and  air,  whereby  they  will  be  lefs  liable  to  fuller  from  | 
moifture. 

When  the  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn,  the  plants  will 
grow  much  ftronger,  and  have  many  more  fide 
branches  than  thofe  which  come  up  in  the  fpring,  io 
will  produce  a  much  greater  crop  of  feeds,  and  thefe 
will  produce  their  flowers  five  or  fix  weeks  earlier,  fo 
will  have  a  better  leafon  to  ripen  but  in  order  to 
have  them  better  ripened,  the  top  of  the  plants  lhould 
be  cut  off  with  garden  Ihears  about  the  middle  of 
June,  by  which  time  the  pods  will  be  formed  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftalks,  which  will  be  greatly  for¬ 
warded  by  topping  of  the  ftalks  in  the  fame  way  as  is 
commonly  pradlifed  for  garden  Beans  •,  for  where  the 
plants  are  fuffered  to  extend  in  length,  the  lower  pods 
often  mifcarry,  or  are  lefs  nourilhed,  and  thofe  on  the 
top  of  the  ftalks  are  late  before  they  ripen ;  fo  where 
the  topping  of  the  plants  is  omitted,  the  pods  at  bot¬ 
tom  will  open  and  call:  out  their  feeds,  before  thofe 
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above  will  be  ripe  ;  therefore  to  preferve  the  firft  and 
cut  off  the  other,  will  be  found  the  belt  method  >  fof 
by  fo  doing,  the  pods  will  ripen  equally,  and  much 
earlier  in  the  feafon. 

If  the  fummer  proves  warm,  the  feeds  will  ripen  in 
Auguft,  and  the  plants  lhould  then  be  cut  off,  and  laid 
to  dry  for  five  or  fix  days,  in  which  time  they  fhould 
be  turned  two  or  three  times,  that  the  pods  may  dry 
equally  •,  then  the  feeds  may  be  either  threfhed  out  in 
the  field,  or  the  haulm  may  be  houfed  in  a  barn,  to  be 
threfhed  at  a  more  convenient  time. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Crete.  The  ftalks 
of  this  are  (lender,  and  rife  a  foot  high,  lending  out 
feveral  (lender  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  tri¬ 
foliate  leaves  whofe  lobes  are  wedge-fhaped,  and 
fawed  at  their  ends,  where  they  are  indented  ;  thefe 
ftand  upon  (lender  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clutters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  upon 
(hort  foot-ftalks,  which  ftand  eredt,  being  armed  with 
(hort  fpines -,  the  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  pods  (landing  parallel 
and  eredt.  This  is  an  annual  plant  which  flowers  in 
July-,  the  feeds  ripen  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  the 
plants  decay  foon  after. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
this  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  whofe  roots  decay  foon  after 
the  feeds  are  ripe.  The  ftalks  trail  upon  the  ground, 
and  extend  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  fending  out 
feveral  fide  branches -,  thefe  are  garniffied  with  fmall 
trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  wedge-(haped  and 
fawed  at  their  points.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
clutters  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  -,  they  are  fmall,  or 
a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  fit  very  clofe  to  the  ftalks  -, 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  hooked  pods,  which  fit  •* 
clofe  to  the  ftalks  in  clutters,  fpreadir.g  out  every 
way.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  i  he  root 
of  this  is  biennial -,  the  ftalks  trail  upon  the  ground, 
and  extend  a  foot  in  length,  fending  out  many  fide 
branches -,  thefe  are  garniffied  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
having  roundiffi  lobes,  which  are  fawed  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks  upon  foot-ftalks,  growing  in  clutters  ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  yellowiffi  white  colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  compreffed  pods,  containing^  two  feeds  in 
each.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 

September.  ,  . 

The  fifth  fort  alfo  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  -,  this  is 
alfo  a  biennial  plant,  whofe  roots  decay  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  very  (lender, 
and  trail  upon  the  ground  ;  they  extend  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  divide  into  feveral  branches.  The 
leaves  are  trifoliate;  the  lobes  are  wedge-ffiaped,  in¬ 
dented,  at  the  point,  and  fawed-,  they  are  narrower 
than  either  of  the  former.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  clutters  Hipon  (lender  foot-ftalks,  which  fpring^ 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk-,  they  are  fmall,  and  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  narrow 
eredTpods,  which  contain  three  or  four  fmall  feeds. 
This  flowers  and  perfects  its  feeds  about  the  fame  time 
as  the  former.  The  feeds  of  both  thefe  plants  were 
fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Amman,  Profefior  o(  Botany 
at  Peterfburgh. 

Thefe  plants  are  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens  ror 
the  fake  of  variety,  but  I  do  not  know  any  ufe  is 
made  of  either  of  the  forts  except  the  firft.  The 
feeds  of  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  the  places  where  the 
plants  are  defigned  to  ftand,  for  they  will  not  bear 
tranfplanting.  If  they  are  fown  in  autumn,  in  the 
fame  way  as  is  before  directed  for  the  firft  lort,  the 
plants  will  come  earlier  to  flower,  and  good  feeds  may 
be  obtained  with  more  certainty  than  from  the  fpring 
plants.  All  the  culture  thefe  require  is  to  thin  them 
where  they  ftand  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  A  few  plants  of  each  fort  in  a  garden  will 
be  {Efficient,  as  they  have  no  great  beauty. 

The  feeds  of  the  firft  fort  are  very  rarely  uied  for  in¬ 
ternal  medicines,  but  are  much  uled  in  fomentations, 
bathings,  and  cataplafms,  and  alfo  in  emollient  glyf- 
ters,  being  ripening,  diflolving,  and  anodyne,  and 
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good  for  all  kinds  of  tumours  and  fwellings,  to  which 
purpofe  the  farina  or  powder  is  very  effectual.  Far¬ 
riers  and  grooms  make  much  uie  of  it  in  drinks  for 
horfes  i  but  thefe  feeds  are  too  hard  to  be  pounded 
in  a  mortar,  fo  they  fhould  be  ground  in  a  mill. 

TRILLIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  412.  Solanum.  C. 
B.  P.  American  Herb  Paris. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  three-leaved  fpr ending  empalement  which 
is  permanent,  and  three  oval  petals  which  are  very  little 
larger  than  the  empalement  •,  it  has  fix  awl- flo  aped  fta- 
mina  which  are  jhorter  than  the  petals ,  eredl,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  fummits  which  are  the  length  of  thefta- 
mina,  and  a  roundijh  germen  with  three  fender  ftyles 
which  arc  recurved,  crowned  by  Jingle  ftigmas.  The  ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  berry  with  three  cells, 
filled  with  roundiflo  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion  of 
Linnseus’s  fixth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  fix  ftamina  and  three  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Trillium  [Cernuum)  flore  pedunculato  cernuo.  Lin. 

'  Sp.  Plant.  339.  Trillium  with  a  nodding  flower  growing 

upon  afoot-ftalk.  Solanum  Triphyllum,  flore  hexape- 
talo  carneo.  Catefb.  Car.  vol.  1.  p.  45.  Three-leaved 
Nightfljade,  with  a  flefh-coloured  flozver  having  fix  petals. 

2.  Trillium  ( Erettum )  flore  pedunculato  ereCfo.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  340.  Trillium  with  a  flower  growing  eredt 
upon  afoot-ftalk.  Solanum  triphyllum  Canadenle.  Cor- 
nut.  166.  Three-leaved  Canada  Nightjhade. 

3.  Trillium  JSeflile)  flore  feffili  eredto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
340.  Trillium  with  an  eredl  flower  having  no  foot-ftalk. 
Solanum  triphyllum  flore  hexapetalo  tribus  petalis 
purpureis,  caeteris  viridibus  reflexis.  Catefb.  Car.  1. 
p.  50.  Three-leaved  American  Nightfhade  with  a  flower 
of  fix  petals,  three  of  which  are  purple-coloured,  and  the 
other  green  and  reflexed. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  the  woods  in  many 
parts  of  North  America  ;  the  firft  was  fent  me  from 
Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Benfel,  who  found  it  growing  in 
plenty  there.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  tuberous, 
fending  out  many  fibres  j  the  ftalk  is  Angle,  naked, 
and  riles  five  or  fix  inches  high,  with  three  oval  leaves 
placed  at  the  top  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  which  fpread 
out  in  a  triangle  ;  thefe  are  two  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  broad,  fmooth,  and  of  a  deep  green 
colour.  From  the  center  of  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
three  leaves  comes  out  one  flower  upon  a  fhort  foot- 
ftalk,  which  nods  downward  ;  this  has  a  three-leaved 
green  empalement  which  fpreads  open,  and  within 
are  three  petals  about  the  fize  of  the  empalement ; 
they  are  of  a  whitifh  green  on  their  outfide,  and  pur¬ 
ple  within,  having  fix  ftamina  in  the  center,  furround¬ 
ing  the  ftyle,  which  have  oblong  fummits.  The 
flowers  of  this  appear  in  April,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  fucculent  berries,  having  tlfree  cells  filled 
with  roundifh  feeds,  which  ripen  in  June. 

The  fecond  fort  has  a  taller  ftalk  than  the  firft.  The 
three  leaves  are  placed  at  a  diftance  from  the  flower, 
which  ftands  upon  a  long  foot-ftalk,  and  is  eredt  •,  the 
petals  of  the  flower  are  larger,  and  end  with  fharper 
points. 

The  third  fort  grows  in  fhady  thickets  in  Carolina. 
The  ftalk  of  this  is  purple  ;  the  three  leaves  grow  at 
the  top  like  the  firft,  but  they  are  much  longer,  and 
end  in  acute  points  •,  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  long, 
narrow,  and  ftand  eredf. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  upon  a  fhady  border  loon  after  they  are  ripe, 
and  then  the  young  plants  will  come  up  the  next 
fpring  but  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they 
will  remain  in  the  ground  a  year.  When  the  plants 
come  up  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and 
in  autumn,  after  their  leaves  decay,  the  roots  may 
be  tranlplanted  to  a  moift  fhady  place,  where  they  are 
to  remain. 

TRIOSTEUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  211.  Triofteof- 
permum.  Dillen.  Hort.  Elth.  Dr.  Tinkar’s  Weed,  or 

falfe  Ipecacuana. 
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The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  cut 
into  five  fegment  which  are  the  length  of  the  petal ;  and 
a  tubulous  flower  of  one  petal,  with  a  floor t  brim  cut  into 
five  parts  which  ftand  ere  hi  and  five  Jlender  ftamina  the 
length  of  the  tube,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits,  with  a 
roundijh  germen  fipporting  a  cylindrical  ftyle,  crowned  by  ' 
a  thick  Jtigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
berry  with  three  cells,  each  including  one  hard,  three-cor¬ 
nered,  obtufe  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linmeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Triosteum  (Perfoliatum )  floribus  verticillatis  feffi- 
libus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  176.  Triofteum  with  flowers 
growing  in  whorls ,  and  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Tri- 
ofteolpermum  latiore  folio,  flore  rutilo.  Hort.  Elth.  I 
Broad-leaved  Triofteofpermum  with  a  reddijh  flower,  com¬ 
monly  called  Dr.  Tinkar’s  Weed,  or  falfe  Ipecacuana. 

2.  Triosteum  ( Anguftifolium )  floribus  oppofitis  pedun- 
culatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  175.  Triofteum  with  flowers 
growing  oppofite,  having  fot-ftalks.  Periclymenum 
herbaceum  redlum  Virginianum.  Pluk.  Aim.  287. 
Upright,  herbaceous,  Virginian  Honeyfuckle. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  in  moft 
parts  of  North  America  •,  this  has  a  root  compofedof  \ 
thick  ftefliy  fibres,  which  are  contored  and  rough, 
from  which  fpring  feveral  ftrong  herbaceous  ftalks, 
rifing  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  g&rnifhed  at  each  joint 
by  two  oblong  broad  leaves  embracing  the  ftalk. 
From  the  bofoms  of  thefe  come  out  the  flowers  in 
whorls,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  ftalks  •,  thefe  have  em- 
palements  which  are  cut  into  five  fegments.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  tubulous,  and  cut  flightly  at  the 
brim  into  five  obtufe  fegments  •,  they  are  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  inclining  to  purple  •,  thefe  appear  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  ber¬ 
ries,  which  turn  yellow  when  ripe  they  have  three 
cells,  in  each  of  which  is  contained  one  hard  feed. 

The  root  is  perennial,  but  the  ftalks  decay  every 
autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft  in  its  leaves  be¬ 
ing  longer  and  narrower.  The  flowers  ftand  Angle 
upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  there  are  but  two  at  each 
joint,  whereas  the  other  has  many  growing  in  whorls 
round  the  ftalks  j  but  the  roots  of  both  are  indiffe¬ 
rently  ufed  in  America  by  the  title  of  Dr.  Tinkar’s 
Weed. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  New  England,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  lome  other  northern  parts  of  America, 
where  their  roots  have  been  frequently  ufed  as  an 
emetic,  and  are  commonly  called  Ipecacuana.  One 
of  the  firft  perfons  who  brought  their  roots  into  ufe 
was  Dr.  Tinkar,  from  w'hence  many  of  the  inhabitants 
have  called  them  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Tinkar’s  Weed. 

The  leaves  of  the  firft  fort  greatly  refemble  thofe  of 
the  true  Ipecacuana,  but  the  roots  are  of  a  different 
form  •,  but  fo  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  imperfect 
fruit  of  a  fpecimen  in  my  collection  of  the  true  Ipe¬ 
cacuana,  as  alfo  by  the  figure  and  defcription  given 
by  Pilo  in  his  Hiftory  of  Brafil,  it  leems  to  belong  to 
this  genus. 

The  firft  fort  grows  on  low  marfhy  grounds,  near  Bof- 
ton  in  New  England,  very  plentifully,  where  the  roots 
are  taken  up  every  year,  and  are  continued  in  ufe  ! 
amongft  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton. 

This  plant  is  preferved  in  feveral  curious  gardens  in 
England,  and  is  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  ! 
air,  but  it  fhould  be  planted  on  a  moift  light  foil 
for  if  it  is  on  dry  ground,  there  muft  be  care  taken  to 
water  the  plants  conftantly  in  dry  weather,  otherwife 
they  will  not  thrive.  It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  border  of  light  earth,  where 
the  morning  fun  only  comes  on  it  ^  but  if  the  feeds 
are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  will  remain  in  the  ground 
a  whole  year  before  the  plants  will  come  up,  lo  that 
during  this  time  the  border  muft  be  conftantly  kept 
clear  from  weeds  •,  and  the  following  fpring,  when 
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the  plants  appear,  they  flipuld  be  duly  watered  in  dry 
weather,  which  will  greatly  promote  their  growth  ; 
but  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn,  the  plants 
will  come  up  the  following  fpring.  They  muft 
be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds,  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  amongft  them,  will  foon  overbear 
the  plants  while  they  are  young,  and  either  quite  de- 
ilroy  them,  or  fo  much  weaken  them,  that  they  will 
not  recover  in  a  long  time. 

The  plants  may  remain  in  this  feed-border  until  the 
Michaelmas  following,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain.  Some  of  them  fhould  be  planted  in  pots, 
that  they  may  be  fheltered  in  winter  while  young,  left 
thofe  which  are  in  the  full  ground  fhould  be  deftroyed 
by  ievere  frofc. 

This  plant  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots.  The  beft  feafon  for  this  work  is  in  the  fpring, 
juft  before  the  plants  begin  to  fhoot,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  March  •,  but 
in  doing  of  this,  the  roots  muft  not  be  parted  too 
finall,  for  that  will  prevent  their  flowering  ftrong. 

Thefe  plants  perfedt  their  feeds  in  this  country  every 
year,  which,  if  fown  in  autumn  as  foon  as  they  arc 
ripe,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring,  by 
which  means  a  whole  year  will  be  laved.  The  leed- 
ling  plants  will  not  flower  until  the  third  year,  and 
then  they  are  feldom  fo  ftrong  as  the  older  plants. 

1 RIPETALOUS  FLOWERS  are  fuch  as 
confift  of  three  leaves,  which  are  called  petals,  to  dii- 
tinguifh  them  from  the  leaves  of  plants. 
"RfpOLIUM.  See  Aster. 

IRITICUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  512.  tab.  292, 
293.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  99.  Wheat;  in  French,  FromentA 
The  Characters  are,  _  I 

It  has  an  oval  chaffy  empalement  with  two  valves ,  which 
inclofe  two  or  three  flowers.  The  petals  have  a  double  I 
valve  as  large' as  the  empalement ;  the  outer  valve  is  bellied 
and  acute-pointed ,  the  inner  is  plain.  The  flowers  have 
three  hair-like  Jlamina  terminated  by  oblong  forked flummits, 
and  a  top-Jhaped  germen  flupporting  two  hairy  reflexed 
'  jtyles ,  crowned  by  feathery  Jligrnas.  Fhe  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oval  oblong  feed ,  obtufe  at  both  ends ,  con-  I 
vex  on  one  fide ,  and  channelled  on  the  other ,  wrapped  up 
in  the  petal  of  the  flower. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fe&ion 
of  Linnaeus’s  third  clafs,  which-  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  three  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are,  _ 

j.  Triticum  ( Hybernum )  calycibus  quadrifloris  ventri- 
cofis  laevibus,  imbricatis  fubmutifis.  Hort.  Upfal.  21. 
Wheat  with  beards ,  having  flmooth ,  bellied ,  imbricated 
hup,  with  four  flowers.  Triticum  hybernum  ariftis 
carens.  C.  B.  P.  21.  Winter  Wheat  without  awns ,  or 
common  Wheat. 

2.  Triticum  ( Mftivum )  calycibus  quadrifloris  ventrico- 
fis  glabris  imbricatis  ariftatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  21.  Beard¬ 
ed  Wheat  with  flmooth  imbricated  bellies ,  and  Jour  fl-owers 
in  each  chaff.  Triticum  mftivum.  C.  B.  P.  21.  Summer  | 

or  Spring  Wheat.  _  I 

3.  Trtticum  (T urgidum)  calycibus  quadrifloris  ventri- 
cofis  viliofis  imbricatis  fubariftatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  21. 
Wheat  with  hairy ,  bellied ,  imbricated ,  obtufe  hup ,  con¬ 
taining  four  flowers.  Triticum  fpica  villofa  quadrata, 
breviore  &  turgidiore.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  176.  Wheat 
with  four-cornered,  floor  t,  hairy ,  turgid  Jpikes,  commonly 
called  gray  Pollard,  or  Duckbill  Wheat. 

4.  Triticum  ( Quadratum)  glumis  ventricofis  viliofis  im¬ 
bricatis  fpicis  oblongis  pyramidatis.  Wheat  with  hairy , 
bellied,  imbricated  hufks,  and  oblong  pyramidal  flpikes. 
Triticum  fpica  villoia  quadrata  longiore,  ariftis  mu- 
nitum.  Mor.  Hift.  3-  p-  176.  Wheat  with  longer,  four- 
rowed,  hairy  Jpikes  armed  with  beards ,  commonly  called 
Cone  Wheat. 

c.  Triticum  (Polonicum)  calycibus  bifloris  nudis,  flof- 
culis  lono-ifilme  ariftatis,  racheos  dentibus  barbatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  127.  Wheat  with  two  flowers  in  each 
cup,  which  are  long ,  naked,  and  bear  dec. 1.  x  riticum 
Polonicum.  Pluk.  Phyt.  231.  f.  6.  Polonian  Wheat. 
There  are  fome  other  varieties  of  Wheat,  which  the 
'  farmers  in  different  parts  of  England  diftinguifn  by 
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different  titles,  but  they  are  only  feminal  variations, 
which  have  rifen  from  culture.  Some  of  thefe  differ 
in  the  colour  of  their  chaff,  and  others  in  the  form 
of  their  fpikes ;  but  as  they  are  fubjedt  to  vary,  we 
fliall  not  enumerate  them  as  different  fpccies.  Thefe 
are,  The  red  Wheat  without  awns,  the  red-eared 
bearded  Wheat,  many-eared  Wheat,  and  naked  Bar¬ 
ley.  The  five  forts  above  enumerated  I  have  fown 
feveral  years,  and  have  always  found  tnem  conftant 
without  variation. 

Where  Wheat  grows  naturally  is  very  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine  at  prelent-,  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that 
Africa  is  the  country,  becaufe  in  the  earlieft  accounts 
we  have  of  it,  there  is  mention  of  its  being  tranf- 
ported  from  thence  to  other  countries,  and  Sicily 
was  the  firft  country  in  Europe  where  this  grain  was 
cultivated  ;  but  although  the  country  of  its  natural 
growth  is  in  a  very  warm  climate,  it  is  found  to  bear 
the  inclemency  of  our  rough  climate  very  well  -,  and 
in  more  northern  countries,  where  the  iummers  are 
long  enough  to  ripen  the  grain,  it  is  found  to  fucceed. 
The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Wheat  which  is  fown 
in  moft  parts  of  England,  and  is  fo  well  known  as 
to  need  no  defeription.  The  fpikes  or  ears  of  this  are 
long ;  the  grains  are  ranged  in  four  rows,  and  lie  over 
each  other  like  the  lealesof  fifh  ;  the  chaff  is  fmooth, 
bellied,  and  is  not  terminated  by  awns  or  beards. 

The  fecond  fort  is  called  Summer  or  Spring  Wheat ; 
this  will  ripen  much  earlier  than  the  other,  fo  has 
often  been  fown  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  at  the  fame 
time  with  Oats ;  but  if  the  feafon  proves  wet,  it  is 
very  fubjea:  to  grow  tall,  and  have  very  thin  grains, 
which  has  difeouraged  people  from  lowing  it  at  that 
feafon;  fo  that,  unlefs  from  the  feverity  of  the  winter, 
or  fome  other  accident,  the  winter  Corn  is  injured, 
the  pra&ice  of  lowing  VsTeat  in  the  fpring  is  rarely 
ufed. 

The  third  fort  is  called  in  fome  places  Gray  Wheat, 
in  others  Duckbill  Wheat  and  gray  Pollard,  but  in 
Suffex  it  is  generally  known  by  the  title  of  Fullers 
Wheat ;  this  fort  grows  very  tall,  and  if  it  is  fown  too 
thick,  is  very  apt  to  lodge  with  rain  and  wind,  for 
the  ears  are  large  and  heavy  ;  they  nod  on  one  fide  as 
the  grain  increafes  in  weight.  I  he  awns  are  long, 
the  chaff  hairy,  which  detains  the  moifture,  all  which 
'  help  to  lodge  it,  for  which  reafon  many  people  do 
not  chufe  to  cultivate  this  fort  ;  but  where  the  roots 
are  at  a  proper  diftance  from  each  other,  they  will  put 
out  many  ftaiks  from  each,  and  the  ftalks  will  be 
ftrontrer,  and  fupport  themfelves  better,  and  the  grain 
produces  more  flour  in  proportion  than  any  of  the^ 
other  forts.  The  awns  of  this  fort  always  drop  off 
when  the  grain  is  full  grown. 

The  fourth  fort  is  more  cultivated  in  Oxfordfhire  and 
Berk lli ire  than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  The  ears 
of  this  fort  are  formed  like  a  cone,  ending  with  a  flen- 
der  point,  from  whence  it  had  the  title  of  Cone  Wheat. 
Of  this  there  are  the  white  and  red,  which  I  believe 
ar.e  only  varieties,  fori  have  generally  feen  them 
mixed  in  the  field.  The  awns  of  this  are  long  and 
rough,  fo  the  farmers  fay  it  guards  the  grain  from 
birds,  which  has  been  a  recommendation  to  fow  it, 
Specially  near  inclofures,  where  there  is  a  fhelter  tor 
birds.  Mr.  Tull  prefers  this  fort  for  fowing  “in  cjrills, 
but  I  have  feen  the  third  fort  anfwer  much  better  in 
the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry. 

The  Polonian  Wheat  grows  tall,  the  ears  are  long  and 
heavy,  fo  that  where  it  is  fown  too  thick,  it  is  very 
fubjea:  to  be  lodged  ;  therefore  the  farmers  little  re¬ 
gard  it ;  but  it  produces  much  flour,  and  thereioie 
worthy  of  cultivation: 

The  feafon  for  fowing  of  Wheat  is  autumn,  and  al¬ 
ways  when  the  ground  is  moift.  In  the  aowns  of 
Hampftiire,  Wiltfhire,  and  Dorfetfhire,  the  farmers 
bemn  fowing  of  their  Wheat  in  Auguft,  if  there  hap¬ 
pens  rain  ;  io  that  when  they  aie  in  their  harvc.fi,  if 
the  weather  flops  them,  they  employ  their  people  in 
fow imr,  for  if  the  Corn  is  not  forward  in  autumn,  fo 
as  to  "cover  the  ground  before  winter,  it  feldom  file  - 
ceeds  well  on  thofe  dry  lands,  efpecially  if  the  fpring 
fhould  prove  dry  but  in  the  low  ftrong  lands,  if  they 
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get  their  Y/heat  into  the  ground  by  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember,  the  farmers  think  they  are  in  good  leafon  ; 
butfometimes  it  fo  happens,  from  the  badnefs  of  the 
feafon,  that  in  many  places  the  Wheat  isnotfown  till  i 
Chriftmas  or  after,  but  this  late-fown  Wheat  is  fub- 
jeft:  to  run  too  much  to  draw,  efpecially  if  the  fpring 
fhould  prove  moift. 

The  ufual  allowance  of  feed  Wheat  to  one  acre  of  land 
is  three  buftiels,  but  from  repeated  experiments,  it  has 
been  found,  that  lefsthan  half  that  quantity  is  more 
than  fufficient ;  therefore,  if  the  farmers  have  regard 
to  their  own  intereft,  they  fhould  fave  this  expence  of 
feed,  which  amounts  to  a  confiderable  article  in  large 
farms,  elpecially  when  it  is  to  be  purchafed,  which 
mod  of  the  fkilful  farmers  do,  at  lead  every  other 
year,  by  way  of  change  ;  for  they  find  that  the  feeds 
continued  long  upon  the  fame  land  will  not  fucceed 
fo  well,  as  when  they  procure  a  change  of  feeds  from 
a  didant  country.  And  the  fame  is  p raft i fed  by  the 
hufbandmen  of  the  Low-Countries,  who  commonly 
procure  frefh  feeds  from  Sicily  every  fecond  or  third 
year  •,  which  they  find  fucceed  better  with  them,  than 
the  feeds  of  their  own  country.  In  the  choice  of  the 
feeds,  particular  regard  fhould  be  had  to  the  land 
upon  which  it  grew,  for  if  it  is  light  land,  the  Wheat 
which  grew  upon  drong  land  is  the  bed,  and  fo  vice 
verfa. 

There  have  been  fome  perfons  in  England  curious 
enough  to  procure  their  feed  Wheat  from  Sicily,  which 
has  fucceeded  very  well,  but  the  grain  of  this  has 
proved  too  hard  for  our  Englifh  mills  to  grind,  which 
has  occafioned  their  neglefting  to  procure  their  feeds 
from  thence  ;  nor  do  I  think  there  can  be  much  ad¬ 
vantage  in  procuring  the  feeds  from  abroad,  fince 
the  lands  of  England  are  fo  various,  as  to  afford  as 
much  change  of  feeds  as  will  be  neceffary.  And  the 
lefs  we  purchafe  from  abroad,  the  greater  will  be  the 
faving  to  the  public-,  fo  that  it  fhould  be  the  bufinefs 
of  fkilful  farmers  to  want  as  few  feeds  as  podible, 
fince,  by  exchange  with  each  other,  they  may  fo  con¬ 
trive,  as  not  to  part  with  ready  money  for  any  feeds. 
The  land  which  is  ufually  allotted  for  Wheat,  is  laid 
fallow  the  fummer  before  the  Corn  is  fown  durino- 
which  time  it  is  ploughed  two  or  three  times,  to  bring 
it  into  a  tilth  and  the  oftener  and  better  the  ground 
is  ploughed,  and  the  more  it  is  laboured  with  har¬ 
rows  between  each  ploughing  to  break  and  divide  the 
clods,  the  better  will  be  the  crop,  and  the  fewer 
weeds  will  be  produced.  But  in  this  article  moft  of 
the  farmers  are  deficient,  for  after  they  have  given 
their  lands  one  ploughing,  they  frequently  leave  it 
to  produce  weeds,  which  fometimes  are  permitted  to 
Hand  until  they  filed  their  feeds,  whereby  the  ground 
will  be  plentifully  flocked  with  weeds  and  as  an 
excufe  for  this,  they  fay  that  thefe  weeds  will  fupply 
their  flieep  with  fome  feed,  and  the  dung  of  the  fheep 
will  mend  their  land  ;  but  this  is  a  very  bad  piece  of 
hufbandry,  for  the  weeds  will  draw  from  the  land 
more  than  the  dung  of  the  fheep  will  fupply  ;  fo  that 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  befl  method  to  keep  the  ground 
as  clean  from  weeds  as  poffible,  and  to  flir  it  often 
to  feparate  and  break  the  clods,  and  render  the  land 
fine  -,  and  where  the  land  can  enjoy  a  winter’s  fallow, 
it  will  be  of  much  greater  fervice  to  it  than  the  fum¬ 
mer  ;  and  by  thus  labouring  of  the  land,  it  will  be 
of  equal  fervice  to  it  as  a  dreffing  of  dung.  There¬ 
fore  if  the  farmers  could  be  prevailed  on  to  alter  their 
method  of  hufbandry,  they  would  find  their  advan¬ 
tage  in  it  ;  for  the  expence  of  dreffing  in  fome  coun¬ 
ties  is  fo  great,  as  to  take  away  die  whole  profit  of 
the  crop. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  abfurd  method  in  common  prac¬ 
tice  with  the  farmers,  which  is  the  carrying  out  of  their 
dreffing,  and  fpreading  it  on  the  land  in  the  fummer, 
where  it  lies  expoled  till  the  fun  has  dried  out  all  the 
goodnels  of  it,  before  it  is  ploughed  into  the  ground, 
io  that  the  dreffing  is  of  little  value;  therefore  the 
dung  fhould  never  be  laid  on  the  land  fafler  than  it 
can  be  ploughed  in,  for  one  load  of  dung  fo  managed, 
is  better  than  three  in  their  ufual  method. 
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As  Wheat  remains  a  longer  time  upon  the  around 
than  moft  other  forts  of  Corn,  it  requires  a  greater 
flock  of  nourifhment  to  lengthen  and  fill  the  ears- 
therefore,  if  the  dreffing  is  exhaulled  in  winter  th- 
Corn  will  have  but  fliort  ears,  and  thofe  but  lean  nor 
will  the  grain  afford  much  flour  ;  fo  that  it  frequently 
happens,  that  a  light  dreffing  of  foot  in  the  fprin/ 
at  the  time  the  Wheat  is  beginning  to  flalk,  proves  of 
greater  fervice  to  the  crop,  than  a  dreffing  of  duno- 
laid  on  the  land  before  it  is  ploughed,  efpecially  if  the 
dung  is  not  very  good.  Deep  ploughing  (where  the 
flaple  of  the  giound  is  deep  enough" to  admit  of  it) 
will  alfo  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  Corn,  for  the 
fmall  fibres  of  the  roots,  which  are  the  mouths  that 
fupply  the  nourifhment,  extend  themfelves  very  deep 
into  the  ground.  I  have  traced  many  of  them  up¬ 
ward  of  three  feet,  and  believe  they  fpread  much 
farther  where  the  ground  is  light ;  therefore  it  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  crop  to  have  the  ground  furred 
and  loofened  to  a  proper  depth,  for  by  fo  doing  the 
roots  will  find  a  fupply  of  pafture  for  the  nourifhment 
and  augmentation  of  the  ears,  at  the  time  they  are 
forming,  when  it  is  moft  required  ;  for  if  the  ground 
is  ploughed  fhallow,  the  roots  will  have  extended 
themfelves  to  that  depth  by  the  fpring,  fo  that  when 
the  nourifhment  is  wanted  to  fupply  the  flaiks,  the 
roots  are  ftinted  by  the  hardnefs  of  the  foil,  which 
they  cannot  penetrate  ;  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  blade  is  frequently  feen  to  change  in 
April,  and  feldom  recovers  its  verdure  again  y  and 
when  this  happens,  the  flaiks  are  always  weakened  in 
proportion  to  the  decay  of  the  blade ;  for  it  is  well 
known  from  long  experience,  that  the  leaves  or  blade 
of  Corn,  are  neceffary  to  draw  in  nourifhment  from 
the  air  and  dews,  for  the  increafe  of  the  flalk  and  ear ; 
but  in  order  to  afcertain  this,  I  have  made  trial  of  it* 
by  cutting  off  the  leaves  of  fome  roots  of  Wheat  al- 
-  ternately,  early  in  the  fpring,  and  have  conftantly 
found  the  flaiks  upon  thofe  roots  much  fmaller,  the 
ears  fliorter,  and  the  grain  thinner  than  thofe  of  the 
intermediate  roots,  whofe  blades  were  not  cut.  This 
flicws  the  abfurdity  of  that  praftice  of  feeding  flieep 
upon  Corn  in  the  winter  and  fpring.  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly  feen  in  fome  gardens,  plants  divefted  of  their  low¬ 
er  leaves,  which  ignorant  perfons  have  fuppofed  to 
draw  away  the  nourifhment  from  the  head;  butwhere- 
ever  this  has  been  praftifed,  I  have  always  feen  the 
plants  have  been  greatly  weakened  by  it ;  Io  that  until 
thofe  leaves  decay  naturally,  they  fhould  never  be 
taken  off. 

Of  late  years,  many  compofts  have  been  advertifed 
for  the  fteeping  of  the  feeds  of  Corn,  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  their  growth,  fome  of  which  have  been  fold  at 
a  dear  rate  ;  but  as  fo  great  fuccefs  was  affured  by  the 
inventors  to  thofe  who  fhould  make  ufe  of  them, 
there  were  numbers  of  perfons  who  made  the  trial ; 
but  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  get  information  of 
their  experiments,  they  did  not  fucceed  fo  well  as  to 
encourage  the  ufe  of  thefe  compofitions  ;  and  from 
feveral  trials  which  I  made  myfelf  with  great  care,  I 
always  found,  that  the  Wheat  which  had  been  fteeped 
in  thefe  compofitions  came  up  fooner,  and  grew  much 
ranker  in  the  winter,  than  that  which  had  not  been 
fteeped  ;  but  in  the  fpring  the  unfteeped  Wheat  had  a 
greater  number  of  ftalks  to  each  plant,  and  the  ears 
were  better  fed  than  thofe  which  had  been  fteeped ; 
therefore  thefe  forts  of  compofts  have  been  found  of 
no  real  ufe  to  the  croD. 

x 

My  experiments  were  made  in  the  following  manner. 
The  Wheat  was  fown  in  drills,  on  the  fame  fpot  of 
ground  ;  the  feeds  which  had  been  fteeped  were  fown 
in  alternate  rows,  and  the  intermediate  rows  were 
fown  with  unfteeped  Corn.  The  rows  were  a  foot 
and  a  half  afunder,  and  the  grains  were  all  taken  out 
of  one  meafure,  and  fown  as  equally  as  poffible :  the 
fteeped  Corn  appeared  above  ground  three  days  be¬ 
fore  the  other,  and  continued  to  grow  faftcr  than  the 
unfteeped  Corn  during  the  winter,  but  in  the  fpring 
the  blade  ol  the  fteeped  Corn  changed  its  colour,  and 
their  points  became  of  a  brown  colour,  when  I  gave  a 
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light  drafting  to  one  of  the  rows,  which  foon  recover¬ 
ed  its  verdure,  and  caufed  it  to  be  the  ftrongeft  row 
of  the  whole  •,  but  the  others  which  had  not  this  dreff- 
insc,  produced  weaker  italics  and  ears  than  that  which 
was  not  fteeped. 

I  have  before  obferved,  that  in  general  the  farmers 
fow  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  Corn  on  their 
lands  than  is  neceflary  •,  therefore  there  is  a  great 
wafte  of  grain,  which  in  l'carce  years  amounts  to  a 
confiderable  fum  in  large  farms,  and  to  a  whole  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  an  objedt  worthy  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  :  but  I  fear  whatever  may  be  laid  to  prevent  this, 
will  have  but  little  weight  with  the  practitioners  of 
agriculture,  who  are  fo  fond  of  old  cuftoms,  as  rare¬ 
ly  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  alter  them,  though  they 
are  extremely  abfurd.  But  if  thefe  people  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  make  the  trial  with  care,  they  muft 
be  foon  convinced  of  their  error  •,  for  if  they  would 
but'  examine  a  field  of  Corn  fown  in  the  common  way, 
they  will  find  but  few  roots  which  have  more  than 
two  or  three  ftalks,  unlefs  by  chance,  where  there 
may  be  fome  few  roots  which  have  room  to  fpread, 
upon  which  there  may  be  fix,  eight,  or  ten  ftalks, 
and  frequently  many  more  ;  but  in  a  field  of  Wheat 
which  had  -not  a  greater  allowance  than  one  bufhel 
of  Corn  to  an  acre,  fo  that  the  roots  had  room  to 
fpread,  I  have  oblerved  the  roots  produced  from 
fix  to  twelve,  or  fourteen  ftalks,  which  were  ftrong, 
and  had  long  well  nourifhed  ears,  and  the  produce 
was  much  greater  than  in  any  of  thofe  fields  in  tfie 
neighbourhood,  which  were  fown  with  the  common 
allowance.  And  if  the  land  is  good,  and  the  roots 
ftand  at  a  proper  diftance  from  each  other,  there  will 
be  few  roots  which  will  not  produce  as  many  ftalks  as 
I  have  here  mentioned,  and  the  ears  will  be  better 
nourifhed. 

But  if  the  land  is  not  covered  with  the  blades  of 
Corn  by  the  fpring,  the  farmers  think  they  (hall  have 
no  crop  ;  whereas,  if  they  would  have  patience  to 
wait  till  the  roots  put  out  their  ftems,  they  would 
foon  be  convinced  of  the  contrary  ;  efpecially  if  they 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  draw  a  weighty  roller  over 
the  Wheat  in  March,  which  will  caufe  it  to  fpread  *, 
and  by  fettling  of  the  loofe  ground  to  the  roots,  the 
drying  winds  in  the  fpring  would  be  prevented  from 
penetrating  to  their  fibres,  fo  that  the  roots  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  more  ftalks ;  but  before  this  operation,  it 
will  be  proper  to  have  the  Corn  cleaned  from  weeds, 
if  thefe  are  permitted  to  grow,  they  will  draw  away 
much  nourifhment  from  the  Corn  ;  and  if,  at  this  fea- 
fon,  the  land  is  made  clean  from  weeds,  the  Corn 
will  foon  after  fpread  and  cover  the  ground,  whereby 
the  growth  of  weeds  will  be  greatly  leftened. 

There  is  not  any  part  of  hufbandry  which  requires  the 
farmer’s  attention  more,  than  that  of  keeping  his 
land  clean  from  weeds ;  and  yet  there  are  few  who 
trouble  themfelves  about  it,  or  who  underftand  the 
proper  method  of  doing  it  ;  few  of  them  know  thofe 
weeds  which  are  annual,  fo  as  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  thofe  which  are  perennial  q  and  without  this 
knowledge,  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  for  a  per- 
fon  to  clean  his  land,  let  his  induftry  be  ever  fo  great, 
for  annual  weeds  may  be  foon.  deftroyed  if  taken  in 
time  ;  whereas,  if  they  are  negledted,  their  feeds  will 
foon  ripen  and  fcatter ;  after  which  it  will  require 
three  times  the  labour  and  expence  to  get  rid  of  them, 
as  would  have  been  fufficient  at  the  beginning,  and 
then  the  crop  would  have  had  no  bad  neighbours  to 
rob  it  of  its  nouriftiment.  The  common  method  now 
pradtifed  is  a  very  abfurd  one,  for  the  weeds  are  left 
to  grow  till  the  Wheat  is  beginning  to  ear,  and  the 
weeds  are  in  flower  •,  fo  the  ground  being  covered  by 
the  Corn,  all  the  low  weeds  are  hid,  and  thefe  are 
left  to  ripen  and  fcatter  their  feeds  •,  the  tall  weeds 
only  are  taken  out,  and  if  the  people  employed  are 
not  careful,  many  of  thefe  will  efcape  them,  as  they 
will  be  fo  intermixed  with  the  ftalks  of  Wheat  as 
not  to  appear,  unlefs  diligently  iought  after.  By 
this  method  the  weeds  of  tall  growth  are  permitted 
to  ftand,  and  rob  the  Corn  of  its  nourifhment,  dur- 
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ing  the  principal  time  of  its  growth,  and  the  humble 
weeds  are  never  deftroyed  ;  and  by  going  amongft 
the  ftalks  when  they  are  tall,  great  numbers  of  them 
are  broken  and  trod  under  the  work-people’s  feet  *, 
yet  however  obvious  this  is  to  every  farmer,  none 
of  them  have  thought  of  altering  this  pradtice.  I 
would  therefore  recommend  a  method  which  is  now 
in  common  practice  amongft  the  kitchen  gardeners, 
which  has  been  found  of  great  benefit  to  their  crops, 
and  has  aifo  been  a  great  faving  to  them  in  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  weeding  ;  and  this  is  making  ufe  of  hoes  for 
cleaning  the  Wheat  early  in  the  fpring,  before  the 
ground  is  covered  with  blades  of  Corn.  With  this 
inftrument,  all  the  low  as  well  as  the  tall  weeds  will 
be  cut  up,  and  if  it  is  performed  in  dry  weather,  the 
weeds  being  then  filhall  will  foon  die.  Where  the 
ground  happens  to  be  very  full  of  weeds,  it  may  be 
neceflary  to  go  over  it  a  lecond  time,  at  about  a  fort¬ 
night  after  the  firft,  to  cut  up  any  weeds  which  may- 
have  before  efcaped.  By  laying  the  ground  clean  at 
this  time,  the  Corn  will  not  be  robbed  of  its  nourifh¬ 
ment  ;  and  there  will  not  be  time  for  the  weeds  to 
grow  fo  as  to  prejudice  it  much  after,  for  the  ground 
v/ill  be  fo  much  (haded  by  the  Corn,  as  to  keep  down 
the  weeds,  fo  that  they  cannot  have  time  to  ripen  their 
feeds  before  harveft. 

If,  at  the  time  of  this  operation,  the  roots  of  Corn 
are  cut  up  where  they  are  too  clofe,  it  will  be  found, 
of  great  fervice  to  the  other  ;  but  this,  i  fear,  few  of 
the  old  farmers  will  ever  agree  with  me  in  •,  tho’  what 
I  mention  is  not  from  theory  but  experiments,  which 
have  been  repeated  with  great  care ;  and  where  it  was 
pradtifed  the  produce  of  twenty  rods  of  ground,  was 
much  greater  both  in  weight  and  meafure,  than  the 
fame  quantity  of  ground  in  the  bed  part  of  the  field 
where  this  was  not  pradtifed,  and  the  ftalks  flood  up¬ 
right,  when  a  great  part  of  the  Corn  in  the  fame  field 
was  lodged. 

I  have  often  obferved  in  thofe  fields  where  foot-paths 
are  made  through  Corn-fields,  that  by  the  fide  of  thofe 
paths  where  the  Corn  is  thin,  and  has  been  trodden 
down  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  that  the  ftalks  have 
flood  eredt,  when  rnoft  of  the  Corn  in  the  fame  field 
has  been  laid  flat  on  the  ground;  which  was  owing  to 
the  ftalks  being  fo  much  ftronger  from  their  having 
more  room,  the  other  having  been  drawn  up  tall  and 
{lender  by  being  fo  clofe  together.  There  is  alfo  ano¬ 
ther  great  advantage  in  keeping  Corn  clean  from 
weeds,  and  giving  it  room  to  fpread,  which  is,  that 
the  Corn  is  not  fo  liable  to  take  the  fmut  as  when  it 
is  full  of  weeds,  and  the  roots  too  much  crowded,  as 
I  have  frequently  obferved  ;  fo  that  cleannefs  and  free 
air,  is  as  eflential  to  the  well  doing  and  growth  of  ve¬ 
getables  as  animals  •,  and  the  changing  of  the  feed 
annually  is  alfo  as  neceflary,  as  the  change  of  air  is  to 
all  forts  of  animals ;  for  where  this  has  been  care¬ 
fully  pradtifed,  there  has  rarely  happened  any  fmutty 
Corn  in  the  field. 

Brining  of  the  feed  "Wheat  is  what  the  farmers  gene¬ 
rally  practife  to  prevent  the  fmut,  which  in  moft 
years  anfwers  very  well ;  but  there  is  nothing  which 
contributes  more  to  this,  than  keeping  the  plants  in 
good  health,  which  is  better  effedted  by  the  method 
before  propofed  ;  for  by  ftirring  of  the  ground  with 
the  hoe  between  the  roots  of  Corn  in  the  fpring,  they 
will  be  better  fupplied  with  nourifhment ;  for  in  ftrong 
lands,  where  the  water  may  have  lain  in  the  wintei, 
the  furface  of  the  ground  will  bind  10  haid  on  the 
firft  dry  weather  as  to  ftint  the  Corn,,  and  frequently 
caufe  it  to  change  colour.  When  this  happens,  the 
roots  feldom  put  out  many  ftalks,  and  thofe  which  are 
put  out,  are  weak;  but  where  the  furface  of  the 
oround  can  be  ftirred  to  loofen  the  parts,  the  Corn 
will  foon  recover  its  colour  and  ftrength,  and  covei 
the  land  with  (hoots. 

What  has  been  here  directed,  muft  be  underftood  to 
relate  to  Wheat  fown  in  broad-caft,  which  is  the  ufual 
method  pradtifed  by  farmers  in  every  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  for  the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry  which  was  prac- 
tifed  by  Mr.  Tull,  has  been  almoft  univerfally  rejedred 

by 
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by  the  farmers  in  every  county,  it  being  fo  oppofite 
to  their  accuftomed  practice,  that  they  cannot  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  make  trial  of  it ;  and  indeed,  by  the 
ablurdity  of  the  author  in  a  few  particulars,  he  has 
difcouraged  many  from  engaging  in  it,  who  would 
have  pra&ifed  it-,  but  upon  finding  Mr.  Tull  pofi- 
tively  afierting,  that  the  fame  land  would  nourifn  the 
fame  fpecies  of  plants  without  changing  the  crops  for 
ever,  and  this  without  manure,  which  being  contrary 
to  all  experience,  led  them  to  believe  his  other  prin¬ 
ciples  had  no  better  foundation.  And  he  praftifed  this 
method  of  fowing  the  fame  fpecies  upon  the  fame 
ground,  till  his  crops  failed,  and  were  much  worfe 
than  thofe  of  his  neighbours  who  continued  their  old 
method  of  hufbandry,  and  hereby  his  horfe-hoeing  huf- 
bandry  was  ridiculed  by  them,  and  laid  afide  by  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  were  engaging  in  it.  But  notwithftanding 
thele  and  fome  other  particulars  which  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Mr.  Tull,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  wifbedthat 
this  new  hufbandry  might  be  univerfally  prahtifed ; 
for  fome  few  perfons  who  have  made  fufficient  trial  of 
it,  have  found  their  crops  anfwer  much  better  than 
in  the  common  or  old  method  of  hufbandry  ;  and 
the  French,  who  have  learned  it  from  Mr.  Tull’s 
book,  are  engaging  in  the  pradtice  of  it  with  greater 
ardour  than  thofe  of  our  own  country  :  and  although 
they  had  not  the  proper  inftruments  of  agriculture 
for  the  performance,  and  met  with  as  flrong  oppofi- 
tion  from  the  perfons  employed  to  execute  the  bufi- 
nefs  as  in  England,  yet;  the  gentlemen  feem  deter¬ 
mined  to  perfilt  in  the  practice  of  it,  though  as  yet 
few  of  their  experiments  have  had  the  fuccefs  they 
hoped  for  partly  from  the  aukwardnefs  of  their  la¬ 
bourers,  and  partly  from  their  averfenefs  to  pradlife 
this  hufbandry,  and  alfo  from  their  being  made  in 
land  not  well  conditioned,  but  yet  their  produce  has 
been  equal  to  that  of  the  old  hufbandry  ;  and  they  fay, 
that  if  the  produce  of  the  land  in  the  new  method  of 
hufbandry  does  not  exceed  that  in  the  old  way,  yet 
by  laving  feven  parts  from  eight  of  the  feed  Corn,  it 
is  a  great  affair  to  a  whole  country,  elpecially  in  times 
of  fcarcity. 

As  Mr.  Tull  has  given  a  full  directions  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  hufbandry,  I  fhall  refer  the  reader  to  his 
book  for  inftruction,  and  fhall  only  mention  two  or 
three  late  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  his 
method,  whereby  the  utility  of  it  will  more  fully 
appear. 

The  firft  was  in  a  field  of  Wheat,  which  was  fown 
partly  in  broad-caft  in  the  common  method,  and  partly 
according  to  Tull’s  method  thefpots  thus  fown  were 
not  regular  in  lands,  but  interfperfed  indifferently  in 
many  diredtions.  Thofe  parts  of  the  field  in  Tull’s 
method,  were  in  rows  at  two  feet  diftance,  and  flood 
thin  in  the  rows.  The  roots  of  the  Wheat  in  thefe 
fpots  had  from  ten  to  thirty  (talks  on  a  root,  and 
continued  upright  till  it  was  reaped  ;  whereas  few  of 
the  roots  in  the  common  method  had  more  than  two 
or  three  (talks,  and  thefe  were  moft  of  them  lodged 
before  harveft  ;  fo  that  upon  trial  of  the  grain  when 
threfhed,  there  was  near  a  third  part  more  in  weight 
and  meafure,  than  from  the  fame  extent  of  ground, 
taken  in  the  befl  part  of  the  field  fown  in  the  common 
way. 

Another  trial  was  made  in  fowing  of  the  Corn  in 
rows  at  different  diftances,  with  fome  fown  in  two 
parts  of  the  ground  broad-caft.  The  event  was,  that 
all  which  was  fown  broad-caft  in  the  ufual  way  was 
lodged,  as  was  alfo  moft  of  that  where  the  rows  were 
fix  or  nine  inches  afunder  ;  thofe  which  flood  a  foot 
diftance  efcaped  better,  but  the  rows  two  feet  afun¬ 
der  were  the  beft,  and  the  produce  much  greater  than 
any  of  the  other  which  plainly  fhews  the  abfurdity 
of  that  pradtice,  in  fowing  a  great  quantity  of  feeds 
to  have  a  better  produce,  which  is  the  opinion  of  moft 
of  the  old  farmers  and  it  was  formerly  the  prevail¬ 
ing  opinion  among  gardeners,  who  allowed  near  eight 
times  the  quantity  of  feeds  for  the  fame  fpace  of 
ground  as  is  now  ufually  fown,  and  thefe  crops  are 
greatly  fuperior  to  any  of  thofe. 
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The  produce  of  an  acre  of  Wheat  is  various,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil.  In  fome  of  the 
(hallow,  chalky,  down  lands,  where  there  have  beta 
near  four  bufnels  of  Corn  fioifrn,  I  have  known  the 
produce  not  more  than  double  of  the  feed;  but  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  farmer  had  much  better  let  his 
land  lie  walk,  fince  the  produce  will  not  defray  the 
expence,  fo  that  more  than  the  rent  of  the  land  is 
loft  :  and  although  thefe  forts  of  crops  are  frequently 
feen  on  fuch  land,  yet  fuch  is  the  paffion  for  plough¬ 
ing  among  the  hulbandmen  at  prelent,  that  if  they 
were  not  reftrained  by  their  landlords,  they  would  in¬ 
troduce  the  plough  into  every  field,  notwithftanding 
they  are  fure  to  lole  by  it. 

But  although  the  produce  of  thefe  poor  downs  is  fo 
(mail,  as  before  related,  yet  upon  good  land,  where 
the  Corn  has  flood  thin  upon  the  ground,  I  have 
knovyn  eight  or  ten  quarters  reaped  from  an  acre,  over 
the  whole  field,  and  lometimes  much  more.  And  I 
have  been  informed  by  perfons  of  great  credit,  that  on 
good  land,  which  was  drilled  and  managed  with  the 
horfe-hoe,  they  have  had  twelve  quarters  from  an  acre 
of  land,  which  is  a  great  produce ;  and  this  is  with 
greater  certainty,  if  the  fealbns  prove  bad,  than  can 
be  expedled  by  the  common  hufbandry. 

The  fined  field  of  Wheat  I  ever  yet  faw,  was  fown  in 
rows  at  a  foot  and  a  half  diftance  ;  the  allowance  of 
feed  to  this  field  was  three  gallons,  and  by  the  com¬ 
mon  pradtice  of  the  farmers,  there  is  feldom  lefs  than 
three  bufnels,  which  is  eight  times  the  quantity  :  this 
Wheat  was  hoed  by  the  hand  twice  in  the  fpring, 
which  coll  five  fhillings  and  fix-pence  per  acre.  When 
the  Corn  was  in  ear,  it  was  not  lefs  than  fix  feet  high  ; 
there  were  from  twelve  to  twenty  ftalks  on  each  root, 
which  were  fo  ftrong  as  to  all  (land  upright ;  the  ears 
were  very  long,  the  ground  perfectly  clean  from  weeds, 
and  the  produce  was  more  than  eleven  quarters  to  an 
acre  of  land.  Thefe  experiments,  one  fhould  imagine, 
would  excite  an  induftry  among  farmers  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  -,  but  on  the  contrary,  not  one  of  thofe  in  the 
neighbourhood  would  follow  it. 

The  price  of  Corn  varies  continually,  and  this  vari¬ 
ation  is  often  very  great  in  the  fpace  of  one  or  two 
years ;  fo  that  from  being  fo  cheap,  as  that  the  far¬ 
mers  could  not  pay  their  rents,  in  the  compafs  of  a 
year  or  two  the  price  has  been  doubled  ;  for  one  or  two 
plentiful  harvefts  have  lowered  the  price  of  Wheat  fo 
much,  as  to  make  it  difficulty  for  the  needy  farmer  to 
go  on  with  his  bufinels  who  wants  ready  money  for  his 
crops,  as  foon  as  he  can  prepare  them  for  the  market. 
This  has  eftablilhed  a  let  of  people  called  dealers  in 
Corn,  who  have  taken  the  advantage  of  the  farmer’s 
neceffity,  and  engrofled  their  Corn  to  keep  it  for  bet¬ 
ter  markets  ;  and  thefe  dealers  have  of  late  years  in- 
creafed  fo  greatly  in  their  numbers,  to  the  great  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  railers  and  confumers  of  Corn,  as  may  in 
time  prove  fatal  to  the  country,  by  monopolizing  the 
greateft  part  of  the  produce,  and  then  fet  their  own 
price  upon  it ;  fo  that  between  thefe  Corn-fadtors  as 
they  are  called,  and  the  diftillers,  the  price  of  bread 
may  be  too  great  for  the  labouring  poor  ;  which  is  an 
affair  which  requires  more  public  attention  than  has 
yet  been  given  to  it. 

The  French  are  building  public  granaries  for  the  con- 
fervation  of  their  Corn,  in  moft  of  their  provinces  ^ 
for  as  in  fome  years  they  have  great  plenty  of  Corn, 
and  at  other  time  as  great  fcarcity,  they  are  contriv¬ 
ing  to  prevent  any  great  want  of  it. 

When  the  Wheat  is  fold  much  under  four  (hillings 
the  buffiel,  the  farmer  cannot  pay  his  rent  and  live  ; 
nor  can  the  poorer  fort  of  people  afford  to  purchaie 
good  bread,  when  the  Wheat  is  fold  at  a  price  much 
higher  than  fix  fhillings  the  bulhel ;  therefore  when  it 
it  is  at  a  medium  between  thefe,  there  can  be  no  great 
caufe  of  complaint  on  either  fide. 

TRIUMFETTA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  40.  tab.  S. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  529. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  no  empalement ;  it  has  five  linear ,  ere  hi, 
obtufe  petals ,  which  are  concave,  and  turn  inward ;  7 

has 
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has  fifteen  or  fix  teen  rifiing  Jlamina  which  are  awl-JJjaped , 
weft,  and  the  length  of  the  petals ,  terminated  by  Jingle 
Summits  -,  and  a  romdffh  germen  fupporting  a  fiyle  the 
length  of  the  Jlamina ,  crowned  by  an  acute  bifid  Jligma. 
the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular  cap  file ,  fet  with 
long  prickles  on  every  fide,  having  four  cells ,  each  contain¬ 
ing  one  feed,  which  is  convex  on  one  fide  and  angular  on 
the  other. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  eleventh  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whole  flowers  have  from  eleven  to  nineteen  ftamina 
inclufive,  and  one  ftyle. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  at  prefent 

known,  viz.  t 

uumfetta  ( Lappula .)  Hort.  Cliff.  210.  Triumfetta 
fru&u  echinato  racemofo.  Gen.  Plant.  40.  triumfetta 
with  prickly  branching  fruit. 

The  title  of  this  genus  was  given  to  it  by  Father  Plu¬ 
nder,  in  honour  of  John  Baptift  Triumfetti,  dodtor  of 
phyfic  and  philofophy  at  Bononia,  who  has  publifhed 
fome  curious  tra&s  in  botany. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  molt  of 
the  other  iflands  of  the  Weft-Indies ;  it  rifes  with  an 
upright  ftem  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet,  which 
becomes  ligneous  toward  the  bottom,  and  divides  up¬ 
ward  into  four  or  five  branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  leaves  placed  alternately  their  whole  length  •, 
thefe  are  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  almoft 
two  inches  broad  toward  their  bafe,  divided  almoft  in¬ 
to  three  lobes  toward  the  top,  and  the  middle  divi- 
ftpjn  ending  in  an  acute  point  •,  they  are  veined  on  their 
under  fide,  are  covered  with  a  foft  brown  down,  and 
have  feveral  veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the 
Tides ;  their  upper  fide  is  of  a  yellowifh  green,  and  a 
little  hairy  •,  their  borders  are  acutely,  but  unequally 
fawed,  and  ftand  upon  foot-ftaiks  an  inch  long.  The 
branches  are  terminated  by  long  fpikes  of  flowers, 
which  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  foot-ftalk,  at  diftances  of  about  an  inch.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  the  petals  narrow,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  burry  capfules,  fome- 
thing  like  thofe  of  the  Agrimony,  but  are  round-, 
the  prickles  are  longer  than  thofe,  and  are  placed  on 
every  fide.  This  plant  generally  flowers  here  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  in  warm  feafons  the  feeds  do  fome- 
times  ripen  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fe- 
parate  pot  filled  with  light,  frefh,  kitchen-garden 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tan¬ 
ners  bark  ;  they  muft  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  until 
they  have  taken  new  rootv  after  which  time  they  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed 
for  other  tender  exotic  plants.  During  the  fummer 
feafon  the  plants  may  remain  in  this  hot-bed,  but  in 
autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and 
plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  obferving  to  refrefh  them 
with  water  frequently  -,  but  in  very  cold  weather  it 
muft  not  be  given  them  in  too  great  plenty.  If  the 
plants  live  through  the  winter,  they  will  flower  the 
following  fummer,  fo  will  ripen  their  feeds  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  but  they  may  be  continued  two  or  three  years, 
provided  they  are  carefully  managed. 

TROLLIUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  620.  Helleborus. 
Tourn.Inft.  R;  H.  272.  Globe  Ranunculus,  or  Locker 
Gowlans. 

The  Characters  are, 

'the  flower  has  no  empalement  \  it  has  about  fourteen  al- 
moft  oval  petals ,  whofe  points  meet  together  -,  it  has  nine 
neStariums ,  which  are  narrow ,  plain ,  incurved ,  and  um- 
bilicated ,  which  are  perforated  at  their  bafe ,  and  a  great 
number  of  briftly  Jlamina ,  terminated  by  ere 51  fummits , 
with  numerous  germina  fitting  clofe  like  a  column ,  having 
?io  Jlyles ,  but  are  crowned  by  pointed  Jligmas.  the  germen 
afterward  become  fo  many  capfules  colie  bled  into  an  oval 
head ,  each  containmg  one  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  fedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
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plants  whofe  flowers  have  many  male  and  female 
parts. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Trollius  ( Europaus )  corollis  conniventibus,  nec- 
tariis  longitudine  ftaminum.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  556. 
t rollius  with  the  petals  of  the  flower  meeting ,  and  mil  a- 
riums  the  length  of  the  Jlamina.  Helleborus  niger,  ra¬ 
nunculi  folio,  fiore  globofo  majore.  Tourn.  Inft.  R. 
H.  272.  Black  Hellebore  with  a  Crow-foot-leaf ,  and  a 
large  globular  flower ,  commonly  called  Globe-flower ,  or 
Locker  Gowlans. 

2.  Trollius  ( AJiaticus )  corollis  patentibus,  nedtariis 
longitudine  petalorum.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  557.  trollius 
with  an  open  fpreading  flower ,  and  ne  51  ar items  the  length 
of  the  petals.  Helleborus  aconiti  folio,  fiore  globofo 
croceo.  Amman.  Ruth.  10 1.  Hellebore  with  a  Wolf  s- 
bane  leaf  \  and  a  globular  Saffron-coloured  flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  counties 
in  England,  and  in  many  parts  of  Wales.  I  found  it 
in  great  plenty  growing  in  the  park  of  Burrow-hall, 
in  Lancashire  -,  it  has  a  perennial,  fibrous,  black  root, 
from  which  fpring  up  many  leaves  which  refemble 
thofe  of  Wolf’s-bane,  cut  into  five  fegments  almoft 
to  the  bottom  -,  the  ftalk  rifes  near  two  feet  high  ;  it 
is  fmooth,  hollow,  and  branches  toward  the  top  -,  each 
branch  is  terminated  by  one  large  yellow  flower, 
fliaped  like  thofe  of  Crow-foot,  which  has  no  em¬ 
palement.  Thefe  are  compofed  of  feveral  concave  pe¬ 
tals,  whofe  points  turn  inward  toward  each  other,  co¬ 
vering  the  parts  of  generation,  fo  are  of  a  globular 
form,  whence  it  had  the  title  of  Globe  Ranunculus. 
It  flowers  the  latter  end  of  May  and  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  This  plant  is 
frequently  kept  in  gardens  about  London,  and  is 
eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots ;  the  belt 
time  for  doing  this  is  the  latter  end  of  September, 
when  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  decay.  The  roots 
fhould  not  be  divided  into  fmall  parts,  if  they  are  ex¬ 
pended  to  flower  ftrong  the  following  year;  thefe 
fhould  be  planted  at  a  foot  diftance  from  each  other, 
and  require  a  fhady  fituation  and  a  moift  foil.  The 
roots  need  not  be  removed  or  parted  oftener  than  once 
in  three  years,  unlefs  there  is  a  defire  of  increafing 
them. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Pe- 
terfburgh,  and  has  been  communicated  fince  to  feveral 
parts  of  Europe  ;  this  differs  from  the  firft  in  having 
larger  leaves,  which  are  of  a  lighter  green  colour  ; 
their  fegments  are  fewer  and  larger,  relembling  thofe 
of  the  yellow  Monk’s-hood.  The  petals  of  the  flower 
fpread  open,  and  do  not  converge  at  their  points  like 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort.  The  flowers,  ftamina,  and  nec- 
tariums  are  of  an  elegant  Saffron  colour.  It  flowers 
in  May. 

This  fort  may  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  firft,  but  it  requires  a  moifter  foil,  and 
fhould  have  a  lhady  fituation,  but  not  under  the  drip 
of  trees-,  it  thrives  beft  on  a  north  border,  where  the 
foil  is  loamy,  but  not  too  ftiff.  In  fuch  fituations  the 
.  plants  will  produce  feeds  in  England,  for  if  they  are 
.  in  a  dry  foil,  or  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  they  fre¬ 
quently  die  in  fummer.  I  have  feen  this  fort  in  the 
moft  flouriihing  ftate,  where  the  furface  of  the  ground 
was  covered  with  Mofs  to  keep  it  moift. 

As  the  flowers  of  both  thefe  plants  make  a  pretty  ap¬ 
pearance  during  their  continuance,  they  deferve  a 
place  in  every  good  garden  for  the  fake  of  variety, 
efpecially  as  they  will  thrive  in  moift  fhady  places 
where  few  better  plants  will  live  ;  and  by  thus  fuiting 
the  plants  to  the  different  foils  and  fituations  or  a  gar¬ 
den,  every  part  may  be  furnifhed  with  beauties,  and 
a  greater  variety  may  be  preferved. 
TROPiEOLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  421.  Carda- 
mindum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  430.  tab.  244.  Indian 
Crefs. 

The  Characters  are, 

the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf \  ending  in  five 
points ;  it  is  erebl ,  fpreading ,  coloured ,  and  falls  off. 
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■  The  two  under  fegments  arc  narrow  *,  their  tail  ends  in  a 
nefarious  horn ,  which  is  longer  than  the  empalement . 
'The  flower  has  five  roundijh  petals  inferred  in  the  feg- 
ments  of  the  empalement -,  the  two  upper  fit  clofe  to  the 
foot-ftalk ,  but  the  lower  have  oblong  hairy  tails.  It  has 
'eight  Jhort  awl-Jhaped  fiamina,  which  decline  and  are  un¬ 
equal ',  terminated  by  oblong  rifling  fumniits  having  four  cells , 
and  a  roundijh  germen ,  with  three  lobes  which  are  freaked, 
flupporting  a  Jingle  erect  fly le,  crowned  by  an  acicte  trifid 
fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  folid  fruit  dividing 
in  three  parts,  convex  on  the  outflide,  angular  within,  having 
many  furrows ,  each  part  or  cell  including  one  furrowed 
feed,  convex  on  one  Jide,  and  angular  on  the  other . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  eighth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  eight  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Trophsolum  (Minus)  foliis  fubquinquelobis,  peta- 
lis  obtufis.  Hort.  Upfal.  93.  Tropaolum  with  leaves 
which  are  almoft  divided  into  five  lobes,  and  obtufe  petals 
to  the  flower.  Cardamindum  minus  &  vulgare. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  433.  The  common  or  fmaller  In¬ 
dian  Nafturtium. 

2.  Trop/Eolum  ( Majus )  foliis  fubquinquelobis  petalis 
obtufis.  Hort.  Upfal.  93:  Tropteolum  with  five  lobes  to 
the  leaves,  and  obtufe  petals  to  the  flower.  Cardamin¬ 
dum  ampliore  folio  &  majore  flore.  Tourn.  Inft.  R. 
H.  430.  Indian  Nafturtimn  with  a  larger  leaf  and  flower, 
commonly  called  Indian  Crefs. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Peru  ;  this  was  firft 
brought  to  Europe  in  1684,  and  was  rifed  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  Count  Beverning  in  Holland. 

It  has  a  trailing  herbaceous  ftalk,  garnifhed  with 
leaves  almoft  circular.  The  foot-ftalk  is  inferted  in 
the  center  of  the  leaf,  like  a  buckler,  as  is  the  Navel- 
wort  ;  the  leaves  ire  fmooth,  and  of  a  grayilh  colour ; 
the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks, 
ftanding  upon  very  long  flender  foot-ftalks ;  they  are 
of  an  admirable  ftrufture,  and  are  compofed  of  five 
acute-pointed  petals ;  the  two  upper  are  large  and 
rounded,  the  three  under  are  narrow',  and  their  tails 
join  together,  and  are  lengthened  into  a  tail  two 
inches  long.  After  the  flower  is  pafied,  the  germen 
turns  to  a  roundifli  fruit  which  is  furrowed,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  three  lobes,  each  including  one  ftreaked 
feed.  It  flowers  from  Midfummer  till  the  froft  flops 
it  in  autumn. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  deep 
Orange-coloured  flower  inclining  to  red,  and  the  other 
with  a  pale  yellow  flower. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  about  Lima  ;  this 
has  larger  ftalks  than  the  former.  The  leaves  are  alfo 
larger,  and  their  borders  are  indented  almoft  into 
lobes  •,  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  their  petals  are 
rounded  at  their  points.  There  are  two  colours  of 
this  fort  as  in  the  former,  and  one  with  double  flowers, 
which  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  for  it  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  feeds. 

The  firft  fort  is  lefs  common  at  prefent  in  the  Eng- 
lifti  gardens  than  the  fecond,  the  flowers  of  the  latter 
being  larger  make  a  finer  appearance,  for  which  it  is 
preferred  ;  they  are  both  efteemed  annual  plants,  tho’ 
they  may  be  continued  through  the  winter  if  they  are 
kept  in  pots,  and  fheltered  in  a  good  green-houie,  in 
like  manner  as  that  with  double  flowers  is  preferved, 
and  they  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  as  that  is  •, 
but,  as  thefe  ripen  their  feeds  conftantly  every  year, 
the  plants  are  generally  raifed  from  feeds,  which  may 
be  fown  in  April  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  which  fhould  be  where  their  ftalks  may  have 
fupport,  for  they  will  climb  fix  or  eight  feet  high 
when  they  are  trained  up,  and  then  their  flowers  will 
make  a  good  appearance ;  but  when  they  trail  upon 
the  ground,  they  will  fpread  over  the  neighbouring 
plants  and  become  unfightly. 

The  flowers  of  thefe  plants  are  frequently  eaten  in  fal- 
lads ;  they  have  a  warm  tafte  like  the  Garden  Crefs,  and 
are  efteemed  very  wholefome ;  they  are  likewife  ufed 
for  garnilhing  difhes.  The  feeds  are  pickled,  and  by 
fiome  are  preferred  to  molt  kinds  of  pickles  for  fauce.  | 
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TUBEROSE.  See  Polyanthes. 

I  UBEROSE  ROOTS  are  fuch  as  corifift  of 
uniform  flefiry  fubftance,  and  are  of  a  roundilh  figure 
as  Turneps,  &c. 

1  UBUI.OUS  P LA  NTS  are  fuch  whofe  Items 
or  flowers  are  hollow  like  a  pipe. 

T  U  L  I  P  A.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H:.  373.  tab.  199,  200- 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  376.  Tulip.  ' 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  m  empalement ;  it  is  of  the  lell-ftoape,  ar  t 
compcfecl  of  fix  oblong,  oval,  concave ,  ere  it  petals  ;  it 
has  fix  awl-Jhaped  ftamina  which  are  jhorter  than  the  V 
fcils,  terminated  by  oblong  four-lornered J'ummits,  and  a 
large,  oblong ,  taper ,  three-cornered  germen,  having  no  ftyle 
crowned  by  d  tringnlar,  three-lobed ,  permanent  ftima 
The  germen  afterward  turds  to  a  three-cornered  capfuls 
having  three  cells,  which  are  filled  "with  cemprejfed  feeds 
lying  over  each  other  in  a  double  order. 

This  genus  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of  Linnreus’s 
fixth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers 
have  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tulip  a  (Sylveftris)  flore  fubnutante,  foliis  lanceola- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  305.  Tulip  with  a  nodding  flower, 
and  fpear-floaped  leaves.  Tulipa  minor  lutea  Italica* 
C.  B.  P.  63.  The  fmaller  yellow  Italian  Tulip. 

2.  Tulipa  ( Gefneriana )  flore  erefto,  foliis  ovato-lance- 
olatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  306.  Tulip  with  an  erebl  flower 
and  oval  fpear-Jhaped  leaves.  Common  Tulip  with  all  its 
varieties. 

The  firft  fort  was  formerly  preferved  in  the  Encdi£h 
gardens,  but  fince  there  lias  been  fo  many  varieties  of 
the  fecond  fort  propagated  in  England,  the  firft  has 
been  rejected,  and  is  now  only  to  be  found  in  old 
negle&ed  gardens.  The  petals  of  this  flower  end  in 
acute  points ;  the  flower  is  yellow,  and  nods  on  one 
fide,  and  the  leaves  are  narrower  than  thofe  of  the 
common  fort. 

The  common  Tulip  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no 
defeription,  and  it  would  be  to  little  purpofe  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  feveral  varieties  of  thefe  flowers,  which 
may  be  feen  in  one  good  garden,  fince  there  is  no  end 
of  their  numbers,  and  what  fome  people  may  value 
at  a  cqnfiderable  rate,  others  rejedl ;  and  as  there  are 
annually  a  great  variety  of  new  flowers  obtained 
from  breeders,  thofe  which  are  old,  if  they  have  not 
very  good  properties  to  recommend  them,  are  thrown 
out  and  delpifed,  I  fiiall  therefore  point  out  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  a  good  Tulip,  according  to  the  eharacter- 
iftics  of  the  beft  florifts  of  the  prefent  age.  1.  It  fhould 
have  a  tall  ftrong  ftem.  2.  The  flower  fhould  confift 
of  fix  leaves,  three  within,  and  three  without;  the 
former  ought  to  be  larger  than  the  latter.  3.  Their 
bottom  fhould  be  proportioned  to  their  top,  and  their 
upper  part  fhould  be  rounded  off,  and  not  terminate 
in  a  point.  4.  Thefe  leaves,  when  opened,  fhould 
neither  turn  inward  nor  bend  outward,  but  rather 
ftand  erefir,  and  the  flower  fhould  be  of  a  middling 
fize,  neither  over  large,  nor  too  fmall.  5.  The  ftripes 
fhould  be  fmall  and  regular,  arifing  from  the  bottom 
of  the  flower ;  for  if  there  are  any  remains  of  the  for¬ 
mer  felf-coloured  bottom,  the  flower  is  in  danger  of 
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lofing  its  ftripes  again.  The  chives  fhould  not  be  ye1- 
low,  but  of  a  brown  colour.  When  a  flower  has  ail 
thefe  properties,  it  is  efteemed  a  good  one. 

Tulips  are  generally  divided  into  three  claffes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  feafons  of  flowering  ;  as  Praecoces,  or 
early  blowers ;  Medias,  or  middling  blowers ;  and 
Serotines,  or  late  blowers  ;  but  there  is  no  occafion 
for  making  any  more  diftinftions  than  two,  viz.  early 
and  late  blowers. 

The  early  blowing  Tulips  are  not  near  fo  fair,  nor  do 
they  rife  half  fo  high  as  the  late  ones,  but  are  chiefly 
valued  for  appearing  fo  early  in  the  fpring,  fome  of 
which  w'ill  flower  the  middle  of  March  in  mild  fea¬ 
fons,  if  planted  in  a  warm  border  near  a  wall,  pale, 
hedge,  or  other  fhelter,  and  the  others  will  fucceed 
them  •,  fo  that  they  keep  flowering  until  the  general 
feafon  for  thefe  flowers  is  come,  which  is’ toward  the 
end  of  April.  As  thefe  early  blowing  Tulips  are  but 
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few,  I  (hall  iniert  the  name  of  the  principal  of' them, 
which  are  as  follow  : 


i.  Duke  Van  Toll,  or 

•  2t.  Vice-roy. 

Winter  Duke. 

22.  Maria. 

2.  General  Duke. 

23.  Aurora  Van  Bart. 

3.  General  Brancion. 

24.  Paragon  Grebberi. 

4.  Pretty  Betty. 

25.  Galatea. 

5.  Duchefs  of  Brancion. 

26.  Marquis. 

6.  Lac  Verine. 

27.  Gilden  Bloemen. 

7.  Violet  Ragans. 

28.  Alcetus. 

8.  Violet  Remow,  or 

29.  Jewel  Van  Haerlem. 

Pourpre  Liffe. 

30.  Jacht  Van  Delft. 

9.  Palto  Van  Leyden. 

31.  Goude  Son. 

10.  Florifante. 

32.  Flamboyant. 

11.  Brandenburgh. 

33.  Bruyd  Renard. 

12.  Nonfuch. 

34.  Palamedes. 

13.  Admiral  Crinki. 

35.  Apollo. 

14.  General  Molfwick. 

36.  Juno. 

15.  Paragon  Cleremont. 

37.  Silver-boot. 

16.  Admiral  Encufen. 

38.  Florida  Voorhelm. 

17.  Morillion. 

39.  Roy  d’Efpagne. 

18.  Nobleft. 

40.  Metropolit. 

19.  Early  PerfeCt. 

20.  Superintendent. 

41.  Konins-kroon. 

Thefe  are  the  names  which  have  been  impofed  on 
thefe  flowers  by  the  florifts  of  the  feveral  countries 
where  they  were  railed,  and  by  which  the  roots  may  be 
obtained  from  Flanders  and  Holland,  where  the  flo- 
rifts  are  very  exad  in  keeping  up  their  lifts  of  thefe 
flowers  complete. 

The  roots  of  thefe  early  blowing  Tulips  fhould  be 
planted  the  beginning  of  September  in  a  warm 
border,  near  a  wall,  pale,  or  hedge  becaufe  if  they 
are  put  into  an  open  fpot  of  ground,  their  buds  are 
in  danger  of  buffering  by  morning  frofts  in  the  fpring. 
The  foil  for  thefe  fhould  be  renewed  every  year,  where 
people  intend  to  have  them  fair.  The  belt  foil  for  this 
purpofe  is  that  which  is  taken  from  a  light  fandy  pas¬ 
ture,  with  the  turf  rotted  amongft  it,  and  to  this 
fhould  be  added  a  fourth  part  of  lea  fand.  This  mix¬ 
ture  may  be  laid  about  ten  inches  deep,  which  will  be 
fufficient  for  thefe  roots,  which  need  not  be  planted 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  deep  at  moft.  I  he  off- 
fets  fhould  not  be  planted  amongft  the  blowing  roots, 
but  in  a  border  by  themfelves,  where  they  may  be 
planted  pretty  dole  together,  efpecially  if  they  are 
imall ;  but  thefe  fhould  be  taken  up  when  their  leaves 
decay,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  blowing  roots, 
otherwife  they  would  rot  if  the  leafon  fhould  prove 
very  wet ;  for  thele  are  not  fo  hardy  as  the  late  blow¬ 
ers,'  nor  do  they  increafe  half  fo  faft  as  thofe,  fo  that  a 
greater  care  is  required  to  preferve  the  offsets  of.them. 
When  thefe  Tulips  come  up  in  the  fpring,  the  earth 
upon  the  furface  of  the  borders  fhould  be  gently  ftir- 
red  and  cleared  from  weeds  •,  and  as  the  buds  appear, 
if  the  feafon  Ihould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  be  o  ' 
o-reat  fervice  to  cover  them  with  mats,  for  want  o 
which  many  times  they  are  blighted,  and  their  flowers 
decay  before  they  blow,  which  is  often  injurious  to 
the  roots,  as  is  alfo  the  cropping  of  the  flowers  l'o 
foon  as  they  are  blown ;  becaufe  their  roots,  which 
are  formed  new  every  year,  are  not  at  that  time  ar¬ 
rived  to  their  full  magnitude,  and  are  hereby  deprived 
of  proper  nourifhment. 

If,  when  thefe  flowers  are  bloWn,  the  feafon  fhould 
prove  very  warm,  it  will  be  proper  to  fhade  them  with 
mats,  &c.  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  as  alfo  if  the  nights 
are  frofty,  they  fhould  be  in  like  manner  covered, 
whereby  they  may  be  preferved  a  long  time  in  beauty ; 
but,  when  their  flowers  are  decayed,  and  their  feed- 
veflfels  begin  to  fwell,  they  fhould  be  broken  off  juft  at 
the  top  of  the  {talks,  becaufe  if  they  are  permitted 
to  feed,  it  will  injure  the  roots. 

When  the  leaves  of  thefe  flowers  are  decayed  (which 
will  be  before  the  late  blowers  are  out  of  flower) 
their  roots  fhould  be  taken  up,  and  fpread  upon  mats 
in  a  fhady  place  to  dry  ;  after  which  they  fhould  be 
cleared  from  their  filth,  and  put  in  a  dry  place  where 
the  vermin  cannot  come  to  them,  until  the  feafon 
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for  planting  them  again,  being  very  careful  to  pre¬ 
ferve  every  fort  feparate,  that  you  may  know  how  to 
dilpofe  of  them  at  the  time  for  planting  them  again  ; 
becaufe  it  is  the  better  way  to  plant  all  the  roots  of 
each  fort  together  (and  not  to  intermix  them,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  praCtifed  in  moft  other  kinds  of  flowers  for 
as  thefe  are  few  of  them  which  blow  at  the  fame  time, 
fo  when  the  feveral  roots  of  one'  fort  are  fcattered 
through  a  whole  border,  they  make  but  an  indifferent 
appearance ;  whereas,  when  twenty  or  thirty  roots 
of  the  lame  fort  are  placed  together,  they  will  all 
flower  at  the  fame  time,  and  afford  a  more  agreeable 
profjpeCt. 

There  are  many  curious  perfons,  who,  in  order  to  pre-' 
ferve  their  feveral  kinds  of  Tulips,  and  other  bul¬ 
bous-rooted  flowers  feparate,  have  large  flat  boxes 
made,  which  are  divided  into,  feveral  parts  by  fmall 
partitions,  each  of  which  is  numbered  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  divifions  of  their  beds  ;  fo  that  when  a 
catalogue  of  their  roots  is  made,  and  the  numbers 
fixed  to  each  fort  in  the  beds,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  do  when  they  take  up  their  roots,  but  to  put  every 
kind  into  the  divifion  marked  with  the  fame  number 
which  was  placed  to  each  fort  in  the  bed,  which  faves 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  making  frefh  marks  every 
time  the  roots  are  taken  up,  and  effectually  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  preferving  the  kinds  feparate. 

ThU  feveral  forts  of  thefe  early  blowing  Tulips  rife 
to  different  heights  in  their  ftems,  fo  that  fcarcely 
’any  two  of  them  grow  to  an  equal  height.  The  Duke 
Van  Toll  being  one  of  the  firft  that  appears  in  the 
fpring,  is  generally  very  fhort-ftalked,  and  fo  the  other 
forts,  in  proportion  to  their  earlinefs,  are  fhorter  than 
thofe  which  fucteed  them,  and  the  late  blowing  kinds 
are  all  of  them  confiderably  longer  in  their  ftems  than 
any  of  the  Prascoces,  or  early  blowers ;  fo  that  when 
they  are  confufedly  mixed  together,  they  make  a  very 
indifferent  appearance. 

The  late  blowing  Tulips  are  fo  numerous,  that,  as  I 
before  obferved,  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  attempt 
to  give  a  catalogue  of  them.  Thefe  are  generally  ob¬ 
tained  from  breeders,  which  is  a  term  applied  to  all 
fuch  flowers  as  are  produced  from  feeds,  which  are  of 
one  felf-colour,  and  have  good  bottoms  and  chives  ; 
thefe  in  time  break  into  various  beautiful  ftripes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ground  of  their  former  felf-colour,  but 
this  muff  be  entirely  thrown  off,  otherwife  they  do 
not  efteem  a  flower  well  broken.  ' 

Of  thefe  breeders  thefe  hath  been  a  great  variety 
brought  into  England  from  Flanders  of  late  years, 
which  is  the  grand  nurfery  for  moft  forts  of  bulbous- 
rooted  flowers ;  but  there  are  fome  curious  perfons, 
who  have  lately  obtained  many  valuable  breeders 
from  feed  fown  in  England  ;  and  doubtiefs,  were  we 
as  induftrious  to  fow  the  feeds  of  thefe  flowers  as  the 
people  of  France  and  Flanders,  we  might  in  a  few 
years  have  as  great  a  variety  as  is  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  Europe  •,  for,  although  it  is  fix  or  feven  years 
from  the  fowing  before  the  flowers  blow,  yet,  if  af¬ 
ter  the  firft  fowing  there  is  every  year  a  frefh  parcel 
fown,  when  the  feven  years  are  expired,  there  will 
be  conftantly  a  fucceffion  of  roots  to  flower  every  year, 
which  will  reward  the  expectation,  and  keep  up  the 
fpirit  of  raifing ;  but  it  is  the  length  of  time  at  firft, 
which  deters  moft  people  from  this  work. 

The  manner  of  propagating  thefe  flowers  from  feeds  is 
as  follows :  you  fhould  be  careful  in  the  choice  of 
the  feed,  without  which  there  can  be  little  fuccefs  ex¬ 
pected.  The  belt  feed  is  that  which  is  laved  from 
breeders  which  have  all  the  good  properties  before  re¬ 
lated,  for  the  feeds  of  ftriped  flowers  feldom  produce 
any  thing  that  is  valuable. 

The  belt  method  to  obtain  good  feeds  is  to  fnake 
choice  of  a  parcel  of  fuch  breeding  Tulip  toots  as 
you  would  lave  feeds  from,  and  place  them  in  a  fe¬ 
parate  bed  from  the  breeders,  in  a  part  of  the  garden 
where  they  may  be  fully  expofed  to  the  lun,  oblerv- 
ino-  to  plant  them  at  leall  nine  inches  deep  •,  for  if  they 
are  planted  too  fhallow,  their  ftems  are  apt  to  decay 
before  their  feed  is  perfected. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  flowers  (hould  always  be  expofed  to  the  wea¬ 
ther,  for  if  they  are  (haded  with  mats,  or  any  other 
covering,  it  will  prevent  their  perfecting  the  feed. 
About  the  middle  of  July,  (a  little  fooner  or  later,  as 
the  fummer  is  hotter  or  colder)  the  feeds  will  be  fit 
to  gather,  which  may  be  known  by  the  drynefs  of  their 
(talks,  and  the  opening  of  the  feed-vefifels,  at  which 
time  it  may  be  cut  off,  and  preferved  in  the  pods  till 
the  leafon  for  fowing  it,  being  careful  to  put  it  up  in 
a  dry  place,  otherwife  it  will  be  fubject  to  mould, 
which  will  render  it  good  for  little. 

Having  faved  a  parcel  of  good  feed,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September  is  the  bed  feafon  for  fowing  it, 
when  there  fhould  be  provided  a  parcel  of  (hallow 
feed-pans,  or  boxes,  which  (hould  have  holes  in  their 
bottoms  to  let  the  moillure  pafs  off ;  thefe  muff  be 
filled  with  frefh  fandy  earth,  laying  the  furface  very 
even,  upon  which  the  feeds  (hould  be  fown  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  poffible,  that  they  may  not  lie  upon  each  other  •, 
then  there  (hould  be  fome  of  the  fame  light  fandy 
earth  fifted  over  them,  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
Thefe  boxes  or  pans  (hould  be  placed  where  they  may 
have  the  morning  fun  till  eleven  of  the  clock,  in 
which  fituation  they  may  remain  until  OCtober,  at 
which  time  they  (hould  be  removed  into  a  more  open 
fituation,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun 
all  the  day,  and  be  (heltered  from  the  north  winds, 
where  they  (hould  remain  during  the  winter  fealon  ; 
but  in  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  are  up,  they  (hould 
be  again  removed  to  their  firfl:  fituation  ;  and  if  the 
feafon  (hould  be  dry,  they  muff  be  refrefhed  with 
water  while  the  plants  remain  green  ;  but  as  foon  as 
their  tops  begin  to  decay,  there  mull  be  no  more 
given  them,  Jeff  it  rot  their  tender  bulbs ;  therefore 
the  boxes  (hould  be  placed  in  a  (hady  fituation  during 
the  fummer  feafon,  but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees. 
Thefe  plants,  at  their  firfl:  appearance,  have  very  nar¬ 
row  graffy  leaves  like  thofe  of  Onions,  and  come 
up  with  bending  heads,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
do  ;  fo  that  perfons  who  are  unacquainted  with  them, 
may  pull  them  up  inftead  of  Grafs  whilft  they  are 
very  young,  before  their  leaves  are  a  little  more  ex¬ 
panded,  which  is  rarely  performed  the  firfl:  year 
for  they  feldom  appear  before  the  middle  of  March, 
and  they  commonly  decay  about  the  latter  end  of  May, 
or  the  beginning  of  June,  according  as  the  feafon  is 
hotter  or  colder. 

The  weeds  and  Mofs  (hould  alfo  be  cleared  off  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth  in  the  boxes,  and  a  little  fre(h 
earth  fifted  over  them  foon  after  their  leaves  decay, 
which  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  their  roots.  Thefe 
boxes  (hould  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from  weeds, 
which,  if  permitted  to  grow  therein,  when  they  are 
pulled  up,  the  roots  will  be  apt  to  draw  the  bulbs  out 
of  the  ground.  At  Michaelmas  they  (hould  be  frefh 
earthed  again,  and  as  the  winter  comes  on,  they  muff 
be  again  removed  into  the  fun  as  before,  and  treated 
in  the  lame  manner,  until  the  leaves  decay  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  bulbs  (hould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  beds  of  frefh  fandy  earth,  which  (hould  have 
tiles  laid  under  them,  to  prevent  their  roots  from 
(hooting  downward,  which  they  often  do  when  there 
is  nothing  to  flop  them,  and  thereby  are  deftroyed. 
The  earth  of  thefe  beds  (hould  be  about  five  inches 
thick  upon  the  tiles,  which  will  be  fufficient  for  nou- 
rifhing  thefe  roots  while  they  are  young. 

The  diftance  which  thefe  young  bulbs  (hould  be  al¬ 
lowed,  need  not  be  more  than  two  inches,  nor  (hould 
they  be  planted  above  two  inches  deep  ;  but  toward 
the  end  of  Oblober,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the 
beds  over  with  a  little  frefh  earth  about  an  inch 
deep,  which  will  preferve  the  roots  from  the  froft, 
and  prevent  Mofs  or  weeds  from  growing  overthem  •, 
but,  if  the  winter  (hould  be  very  fevere,  it  will  be 
proper  to  cover  the  bed  either  with  mats  or  Peas- 
haulm,  to  prevent  the  froftfrom  entering  the  ground, 
becaufe  thefe  roots  are  much  tenderer  while  young, 
tnan  they  are  after  they  have  acquired  ftrength. 

In  the  fpring  the  (urface  of  the  ground  (hould  be 
gently  flirred  to  make  it  clean,  before  the  plants  come  j 
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up  ;  and  if  the  fpring  (hould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be 
frequently  refrelhed  with  water  during  the  time  of 
their  growth  •,  but  this  muff  not  be  given  to  them  in 
great  quantities,  left  it  rot  their  tender  bulbs  -/and 
when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  the  weeds  (hould  beta¬ 
ken  off,  and  the  beds  covered  with  frefh  earth,  wifich 
fhould  alfo  be  repeated  again  in  autumn. 

In  thefe  beds  the  bulbs  may  remain  two  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  and  in  fpring  and  autumn  frefh  earthed 
in  the  manner  already  directed  ;  after  which  the  bulbs 
muft  be  taken  up,  and  planted  into  frelh  beds,  at  four 
inches  afunder,  and  as  many  deep,  where  they  may 
remain  two  years  more,  during  which  time  they 
fhould  have  the  fame  culture  as  before  ;  and  after 
that,  the  bulbs  being  large  enough  to  blow,  they 
(hould  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  frelh  bedsit  the 
ufual  diftance,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  old  roots  • 
where,  when  they  flower,  fuch  of  them  as  are  worthy 
to  be  preferved,  (hould  be  marked  with  flicks  ;  and 
at  the  feafon  for  taking  up  the  bulbs,  they ’muft 
be  leparated  from  the  others,  in  order  to  be  planted 
as  breeders  in  different  beds ;  but  you  -fhould  by  no 
means  throw  out  the  reft  until  they  have  flowered  two 
or  three  years,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  judo-e  ex¬ 
actly  of  their  value  in  lefs  time ;  for  many,  which  at 
firfl:  flowering  appear  beautiful,  will  afterwards  dege¬ 
nerate  fo  as  to  be  of  little  value;  and  others,  which 
did  not  pleafe  a£  firft,  will  many  times  improve  fo 
that  they  fhould  be  preferved  until  their  worth  can  be 
well  judged  of. 

In  this  method  many  forts  of  new  breeders  will  be  an¬ 
nually  raifed,  from  which  there  will  always  be  fine 
flowers  broken,  which,  being  the  produce  of  a  perfon’s 
own  fowing,  will  be  greatly  valued,  becaufe  they  are 
not  in  other  hands,  which  is  what  enhances  the  price 
of  all  flowers  :  and  it  has  been  entirely  owing  to  this 
method  of  raifing  new  flowers,  that  the  Dutch  have 
been  fo  famous,  amongft  whom  the  paffion  Tor  fine 
Tulips  did  fome  time  reign  fo  violently,  that  many  of 
the  florifts  near  Haerlem  have  often  given  a  hundred 
ducats  for  one  Angle  root ;  which  extravagance  was  the 
occafion  of  an  order  being  made  by  the  States,  to  li¬ 
mit  the  utmoft  price  that  fhould  be  afterward  given 
for  any  Tulip  root,  were  it  ever  fo  fine. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  method  of  raif¬ 
ing  thefe  flowers  from  feeds,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to 
the  management  of  thofe  roots  which  are  termed 
breeders,  fo  as  to  have  fome  of  them  every  year  break 
out  into  fine  ftripes. 

There  are  fome  who  pretend  to  have  a  fecret  how  to 
make  any  fort  of  breeders  break  into  ftripes  whenever 
they  pleafe,  but  this,  I  dare  fay,  is  without  foundation ; 
for  from  many  experiments  which  I  and  others  have 
made  of  this  kind,  I  never  could  find  any  certainty  of 
this  matter.  All  that  can  be  done  by  art,  is  to  fihifc 
the  roots  every  year  into  frelh  earth  of  different  mix¬ 
tures  and  a  different  fituation,  by  which  method  I  have 
had  very  good  fuccefs. 

The  earth  of  thefe  beds  (hould  be  every  year  different, 
for  although  it  is  generally  agreed  that  lean,  hungry, 
frelh  earth  doth  haften  their  breaking,  and  caufe  their 
ftripes  to  be  the  finer  and  more  beautiful,  yet,  if 
they  are  every  year  planted  in  the  fame  fort  of  foil,  it 
will  not  have  fo  mucheffedt  on  them,  as  if  they  wereone 
year  planted  in  one  fort  of  earth,  and  the  next  year  in  a 
very  indifferent  one,  as  I  have  leveral  times  experi¬ 
enced  ;  and  if  fome  fine  ffriped  T  ulips  are  planted  in  the 
fame  beds  with  the  breeders,  intermixing  them  together, 
it  will  alfo  caufe  the  breeders  to  break  the  fooner. 

The  belt  compoft  for  thefe  roots  is  a  third  part  of 
frefh  earth  from  a  good  pafture,  which  (hould  have 
the  fward  rotted  with  it,  a  third  part  of  fea  fand,  and 
the  other  part  fifted  lime  rubbifh  ;  thefe  (hould  be  all 
mixed  together  fix  or  eight  months  at  lead  before  it  is 
uled,  and  (hould  be  frequently  turned,  in  order  to  mix 
the  parts  well  together.  With  this  mixture  the  beds 
fhould  be  made  about  two  feet  deep,  after  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  after  the  old  earth  is  taken  from  out  of 
the  bed  to  the  depth  intended,  then  fome  of  the  frefh 
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earth  Ihould  be  put  in  about  eighteen  inches  thick  ; 
this  fhould  be  levelled  exa&ly,  and  then  lines  drawn 
each  way  of  the  bed,  chequerwife ;  at  fix  inches  dif- 
tance,  upon  the  center  of  each  crofs,  fhould  be  placed 
the  Tulip  roots,  in  an  upright  pofition,  and  after 
having  finilhed  the  bed  in  this  manner,  the  earth  muft 
be  filled  in,  fo  as  to  raife  the  bed  fix  or  eight  inches 
higher,  obferving,  in  doing  this,  not  to  difplace  any 
of  the  roots,  and  alfo  to  lay  the  top  of  the  beds  a  little 
rounding  to  throw  off  the  water. 

There  are  many  perfons  who  are  fo  carelefs  in  planting 
their  Tulip  roots,  as  only  to  dig  and  level  the  beds 
well,  and  then  with  a  blunt  dibble  to  make  holes,  in¬ 
to  which  they  put  the  roots,  and  then  fill  up  the  holes 
with  a  rake,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  good  method  ; 
for  the  dibble,  in  making  the  holes,  preffes  the  earth 
clofely  on  each  fide,  and  at  the  bottom,  whereby  the 
moifture  is  often  detained  fo  long  about  the  roots  as 
to  rot  them,  efpeciallyif  the  foil  is  inclinable  to  bind; 
befides  the  earth  being  hard  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bulbs,  they  cannot  fo  eafily  emit  their  fibres,  which 
muft  certainly  prejudice  the  roots. 

Thefe  beds  fhould  be  funk,  more  or  lefs,  below  the 
furface,  according  to  the  moifture  or  drynefs  of  the 
ground,  for  the  roots  fhould  be  fo  elevated  as  never 
to  have  the  water  ftand  near  the  reach  of  their  fibres 
in  winter,  for  moifture  is  very  apt  to  rot  them  ;  fo 
that  where  the  foil  is  very  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to 
lay  fome  lime  rubbifh  under  the  earth,  in  order  to 
drain  off  the  wet,  and  the  beds  fhould  be  entirely 
raifed  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  but  to  prevent 
their  falling  down  into  the  walks,  after  froft  or  hard 
rains,  it  will  be  proper  to  raife  the  paths  between 
them,  either  with  fea  coal  afhes  or  rubbifh,  eight  or 
ten  inches,  which  will  fupport  the  earth  of  the  beds  ; 
and  thefe  paths  may  flope  at  each  end  from  the  middle, 
which  will  make  paffage  for  the  water  to  run  off  as  it 
falls.  But  where  the  foil  is  dry,  the  bottom  of  the 
beds  may  be  funk  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  below  the 
furface,  for  in  fuch  places  the  beds  need  not  be  more 
than  four  or  fix  inches  above  the  furface,  which  will 
foe  allowance  enough  for  their  fettling. 

During  the  winter  feafon  there  will  be  no  farther  care 
required.  The  roots  being  planted  thus  deep,  will 
foe  in  no  danger  of  fuffering  by  ordinary  frofts,  but 
if  the  winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  fome  rotten 
tan  or  Peas-haulm  may  be  laid  over  the  beds  to  keep 
out  the  froft  during  the  continuance,  but  this  muft 
be  removed  when  the  froft  is  over  ;  and  in  the  fpring, 
when  their  leaves  begin  to  Appear  above  ground,  the 
earth  upon  the  furface  of  the  beds  fhould  be  ftirred 
to  clear  it  from  weeds,  Mofs,  &c.  and  when  the 
flower-buds  begin  to  come  tip,  they  fhould  be  guard¬ 
ed  from  froft,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubjeft  to 
blight  and  decay  foon  after  they  appear,  if  the  froft 
pinches  their  tops  ;  but  they  need  only  be  covered  in 
luch  nights  when  there  i3  a  profpedt  of  froft,  for  at 
all  other  times  they  fhould  have  as  much  air  as  pofli- 
ble,  without  which  they  will  draw  up  weak,  and  pro¬ 
duce  fmall  flowers. 

When  the  breeding  Tulips  are  in  flower,  you  fhould 
carefully  examine  them,  to  fee  if  any  of  them  have  broken 
into  beautiful  ftripes,  which,  if  you  obferve,  there 
fhould  be  a  flick  put  into  the  'ground  by  every  fuch 
root,  to  mark  them,  that  they  may  be  feparated  from 
the  breeders,  to  plant  amongft  the  ftriped  flowers  the 
following  year;  but  you  fliould  carefully  obferve, 
whether  they  have  thrown  off  their  former  colour  en¬ 
tirely,  as  alfo  when  they  decay,  to  fee  if  they  conti¬ 
nue  beautiful  to  the  laft,  and  not  appeared  fmeared 
over  with  the  original  colour,  in  both  which  cafes 
they  are  very  fubjedt  to  go  back  to  their  old  colour 
the  next  year:  but  if  their  ftripes  are  diftindl  and 
clear  to  the  bottom,  and  continue  fo  to  the  laft, 
(which  is  what  the  florifts  call  dyeing  well,)  there  is 
no  great  danger  of  their  returning  back  again,  as 
hath  been  by  fome  confidently  reported  ;  for  if  one  of 
thefe  flowers  is  quite  broken  (as  it  is  termed,)  it  will 
never  lofe  its  ftripes,  though  fometimes  they  will  blow 
much  fairer  than  at  others,  and  the  flowers  of  the 
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offsets  will  be  often  more  beautiful  than  thofe  of  the 
old  roots. 

This  alteration  in  the  colour  of  thefe  flowers  may  be 
feen  long  before  they  are  blown,  for  all  the  green 
leaves  of  the  plant  will  appear  of  a  fainter  colour, 
and  feem  to  be  ftriped  with  white,  or  of  a  brownifli 
colour,  which  is  a  plain  proof,  that  the  juices  of  the' 
whole  plant  are  altered,  or,  at  leaft,  the  veffels  thro* 
which  the  juice  is  ftrained  ;  fo  that  hereby  particles 
of  a  different  figure  are  capable  of  palling  through 
them,  which,  when  entered  into  the  petals  of  the 
flower,  refledt  the  rays  of  light  in  a  different  manner, 
which  occafions  the  variety  we  fee  in  the  colours  of 
flowers  (but  this  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  Vegetation,  which  fee.)  This  breaking  of  the 
colours  in  flowers  proceeds  from  weaknefs,  or  at  leaft 
is  the  caufe  of  weaknefs  in  plants  ;  for  it  is  oblervea- 
ble,  that  after  Tulips  are  broken  into  fine  ftripes,  they 
never  grow  fo  tall  as  before,  nor  are  the  ftems,  leaves, 
or  flowers,  fo  large  as  before  ;  and  it  is  the  fame  in  all 
other  variegated  plants  and  flowers  whatever,  which 
are  alfo  much  tenderer  than  they  were  before  they 
were  ftriped  ;  fo  that  many  forts  of  exotic  plants  which 
by  accident  became  variegated  in  their  leaves,  are 
often  rendered  fo  tender,  as  not  to  be  preferved  with¬ 
out  much  more  care,  though  indeed  the  ftriping  of 
Tulips  doth  never  occafion  fo  great  weaknefs  in 
them  as  to  render  them  very  tender.  The  greateft 
effed  it  hath  on  them,  is  in  leffening  their  growth, 
caufing  fome  (which,  while  they  continued  in  their 
original  plain  colours,  did  rife  near  three  feet  in 
height)  to  advance  little  more  than  two  after  their  co¬ 
lours  were  altered ;  and  the  more  beautifully  their 
ftripes  appear,  the  fhorter  will  be  their  ftems,  and 
the  weaker  their  flowers. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  oblerved  in  the  culture  of 
ftriped  flowers  than  what  has  been  directed  for  breed¬ 
ers,  excepting  that  thefe  Ihould  be  arched  over  with 
tall  hoops  and  rails,  that  they  may  be  fhaded  from  the 
fun  in  the  day  time,  and  pro  tedded  from  ftrong  winds, 
hard  rains,  and  frofty  mornings,  otherwife  the  flowers 
will  continue  but  a  fhort  time  in  beauty  ;  but  where 
the  inftruddions  here  given  are  duly  followed,  they 
may  be  preferved  in  flower  a  full  month,  which  is  as 
long  as  moft  other  flowers  continue. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  are  fo  extremely  fond  of 
thefe  flowers,  as  to  be  at  a  great  expence  in  eredling 
large  frames  of  iron  work  to  cover  their  beds  of  Tu¬ 
lips,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  may  walk  between 
two  beds  under  the  frames,  over  which  are  fpread 
tarpaulins,  fo  as  to  keep  off  fun,  rain,  and  froft, 
whereby  they  can  view  the  flowers  without  being  at 
the  trouble  of  taking  off  or  turning  up  the  tarpaulins, 
or  being  incommoded  by  the  fun  or  rain,  which  can¬ 
not  be  avoided  where  the  covering  is  low  ;  befides,  by 
thus  raifing  the  covers,  the  flowers  have  a  greater 
fnare  of  air,  fo  that  they  are  not  drawn  fo  weak,  as 
they  are  when  the  covering  is  low  and  clofe  to  them  ; 
but  thefe  frames  being  expenfive,  can  only  be  made 
by  perfons  of  fortune  ;  however,  there  may  be  fome 
of  wood  contrived  at  a  fmaller  expence,  which  being 
arched  over  with  hoops,  may  anfwer  the  purpofe  as 
well  as  the  iron  frames,  though  they  are  not  fo  fightly 
or  lafting. 

But  after  the  flowers  are  faded,  the  heads  of  all  the 
fine  forts  fliould  be  broken  off  to  prevent  their  feed¬ 
ing  ;  for  if  this  is  not  obferved,  they  will  not  flower 
near  fo  well  the  following  year,  nor  will  their  ftripes 
continue  fo  perfedt ;  and  this  will  alfo  caufe  their  ftems 
to  decay  fooner  than  otherwife  they  would  do,  fo  that 
their- roots  may  be  taken  up  early  in  June,  for  they 
fhould  not  remain  in  the  ground  after  their  leaves  are 
decayed.  In  taking  the  roots  out  of  the  ground,  you 
muft  be  very  careful  not  to  bruife  or  cut  them,  which 
will  endanger  their  rotting,  and,  if  poflible,  it  fliould 
be  done  a  day  or  two  after  rain.  When  thefe  roots 
are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  they  muft  be  cleared 
from  their  old  covers,  and  all  forts  of  filth,  and 
fpread  upon  mats  in  a  fhady  place  to  dry,  after  which 
they  Ihould  be  put  up  in  a  dry  place,  where  vermin 
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cannot  get  to  them,  obferving  to  keep  every  fort  fe- 
parate,  but  they  fhould  not  be  kept  too  clofe  from 
the  air,  nor  fuffered  to  lie  in  heaps  together,  left  they 
fhould  grow  mouldy,  for  if  any  of  the  roots  once  take 
the  mould,  they  commonly  rot  when  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  again,  if  not  before. 

The  offsets  of  thefe  roots,  which  are  not  large  enough 
ro  produce  flowers  the  fucceeding  year,  fhould  be  al- 
fo  put  by  themfelves,  keeping  each  fort  diftind:  ;  thefe 
fhould  be  planted  a  month  earlier  in  autumn  than 
the  blowing  roots,  in  particular  beds  by  themfelves 
in  the  flower-nurfery,  v/here  they  may  not  be  expofed 
to  public  view  •,  but  the  earth  of  the  beds  fhould  be 
prepared  for  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  larger 
roots,  though  thefe  fhould  not  be  planted  above  five 
inches  deep,  becaufe  they  are  not  ftrong  enough  to 
pufh  through  fo.  great  covering  of  the  earth  as  the  old 
roots ;  they  may  be  placed  much  nearer  together  than 
thofe  which  are  to  flower,  and  in  one  year  mod  of  them 
will  become  ftrong  enough  to  flower,  when  they  may 
be  removed  into  the  flower-garden,  and  placed  in  the 
beds  amongft  thofe  of  the  fame  kinds. 

TULIPIFERA.  Herm.  Hort.  Leyd.  Boerh.  Ind. 
Plant,  ii.  p.  262.  Liriodendrum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
609.  [of  Tulipa,  a  Tulip,  and  fero,  Lat.  to  bear.] 
The  Tulip-tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  proper  involucrum  of  the  flower  is  compofled  ofl  two 
angular  leaves,  which  fall  off ;  the  empalement  is  compofled 
of  three  oblong  plain  leaves  like  petals ,  which  fall  away. 
The  flower  is  nearly  of  the  bell-Jhape ,  and  has  fix  petals , 
which  are  obtufe  and  channelled  at  their  bafe  ;  the  three 
cuter  fall  off-,  it  has  a  great  number  of  narrow  ftamina , 
which  are  inferted  to  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  having 
long  narrow  fummits  faftened  to  their  fide,  and  many  ger- 
men  difpofed  in  a  cone,  having  no  ftyle,  crowned  by-a  fingle 
globular  ftigma.  The  ger men  afterward  become  fcaly  feeds, 
lying  over  each  other  like  the  fcales  of  jifh,  and  form  the 
refemblance  of  a  cone. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  many  male  and  female  parts. 
He  has  altered  the  title  of  it  to  Liriodendrum,  but  as 
the  flowers  of  this  tree  have  as  little  refemblance  of  a 
Lily,  as  they  have  of  a  Tulip,  the  firft  title  may  be  as 
well  continued,  efpecially  as  it  has  been  long  known 
in  Europe  by  the  title  Tulipifera. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Tulipifera  ( Liriodendron .)  The  Tulip-tree.  Tulipifera 
arbor  Virginiana.  H.  L.  The  Virginia  T ulip-tree  and 
by  Linnaus  Liriodendron  foliis  lobatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

75£-  . 

This  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  fo 
large  as  to  be  a  tree  of  the  firft  magnitude,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  known  thro’ all  the  Englifh  fettlements  by  the  title 
of  Poplar.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  great  num¬ 
bers  of  thefe  trees  raifed  from  feeds  in  the  Englifh 
gardens,  fo  that  now  they  are  become  common  in  the 
nurferies  about  London,  and  there  are  many  of  the 
trees  in  feveral  parts  of  England  which  do  annually 
produce  flowers.  The  firft  tree  of  this  kind  which 
flowered  here,  was  in  the  gardens  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  at  Parfons  Green  near  Fulham,  which 
was  planted  in  a  wildernefs  among  other  trees  ;  before 
this  was  planted  in  the  open  air,  the  few  plants  which 
were  then  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  were  planted  in  pots 
and  houfed  in  winter,  fuppofing  they  were  too  tender 
to  live  in  the  open  air  •,  but  this  tree  foon  after  it  was 
placed  in  the  full  ground,  convincing  the  gardeners 
of  their  miftake,  by  the  great  progrefs  it  made,  while 
thofe  which  were  kept  in  pots  and  tubs  increafed 
flowly  in  their  growth  ;  fo  that  afterward  there  were 
many  others  planted  in  the  full  ground,  which  are  now 
arrived  to  a  large  flze,  efpecially  thofe  which  were 
planted  in  a  moift  foil.  One  of  the  handfomeft  trees 
of  this  kind  near  London,  is  in  the  garden  of  Wal¬ 
tham  Abbey  ;  and  at  Wilton,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  there  are  fome  trees  of  great  bulk  ;  but 
the  old  tree  at  Parfons  Green  is  quite  deftroyed,  by 
tne  other  trees  which  were  fuffered  to  over-hang  it, 
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|  and  rob  it  of  its  nourilhment,  from  a  fear  of  taking 
down  the  neighbouring  trees,  left  by  admitting  the 
cold  air  to  the  Tulip-tree  it  would  injure  it. 

The  young  flioots  of  this  tree  are  covered  with  a 
fmooth  purplifh  bark  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  large 
leaves,  whofe  foot-ftalks  are  four  inches  long ;  the/ 
are  ranged  alternate  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  Angular  form 
being  divided  into  three  lobes ;  the  middle  lobe  is 
blunt  and  hollowed  at  the  point,  appearing  as  if  it 
had  been  cut  with  fciffars.  The  two  fide  lobes  are 
rounded,  and  end  in  blunt  points.  The  leaves  are 
from  four  to  five  inches  broad  near  their  bafe,  and 
about  four  inches  long  from  the  foot-ftalk  to  the 
point,  having  a  ftrong  midrib,  which  is  formed  by 
the  prolongation  of  the  foot  ftalk.  From  the  midrib 
run  many  tranfverfe  veins  to  the  borders,  which  ra¬ 
mify  into  feveral  fmaller.  The  upper  furface  of  the 
leaves  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green,  the  under  is 
of  a  pale  green.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  ;  they,  are  compofed  of  fix  petals, 
three  without,  and  three  within,  which  form  a  fort 
of  bell-fhaped  flower,  from  whence  the  inhabitants  of 
North  America  gave  it  the  title  of  Tulip.  Thefe  pe¬ 
tals  are  marked  with  green,  yellow,  and  red  fpots, 
fo  make  a  fine  appearance  when  the  trees  are  well 
charged  with  flowers.  The  time  of  this  tree’s  flower¬ 
ing  is  in  July,  and  when  the  flowers  drop,  the  ger- 
men  fwells  and  forms  a  kind  of  cone,  but  thefe  do  not 
ripen  in  England. 

Mr.  Catefby,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Carolina,  &c. 
fays,  There  are  fome  of  thefe  trees  in  America,  which 
are  thirty  feet  in  circumference ;  that  the  boughs  are 
unequal  and  irregular,  making  feveral  bends  or  el¬ 
bows,  which  render  the  trees  diftinguifhable  at  a  great 
diftance,  even  when  they  have  no  leaves  upon  them. 
They  are  found  in  moft  parts  of  the  northern  conti¬ 
nent  of  America,  from  the  Cape  of  Florida  to  New 
England,  where  the  timber  is  of  great  u.e,  particu¬ 
larly  for  making  of  periaugues,  the  trunks  of  thefe 
being  large  enough  to  be  hollowed  into  the  fnape  of 
thofe  boats,  fo  they  are  of  one  piece. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  now  an¬ 
nually  imported  in  great  plenty  from  America.  Thefe 
may  be  either  fown  in  pots  or  tubs  filled  with  light 
earth  from  the  kitchen-garden,  or  in  a  bed  in  the  full 
ground.  Thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  firft  way,  may 
be  placed  on  a  gentle  hot-bed,  which  will  forward 
their  growth,  fo  that  the  plants  will  acquire  more 
ftrength  before  winter.  If  they  are  thus  treated,  the 
glaffes  of  the  hot-bed  fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  fun 
every  day,  and  the  earth  in  the  pots  ftiould  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  water,  for  unlefs  it  is  kept 
moift,  the  feeds  will  not  grow;  but  this  muft  be  done 
with  care,  fo  as  not  to  make  it  too  wet,  which  will 
rot  the  feeds.  When  the  plants  appear,  they  muft  be 
ftill  fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day  from  the  fun,,  but 
frefh  air  muft  be  admitted  daily  to  prevent  their  draw¬ 
ing  up  weak,  and  as  the  feafon  advances,  they  muft 
be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air.  While 
the  plants  are  young,  they  do  not  care  for  much  fun, 
fo  they  ftiould  be  either  fhaded  or  placed  where  the 
morning  fun  only  fhines  upon  them  ;  they  muft  alio 
be  conftantly  fupplied  with  water,  but  not  have  it  in 
too  great  plenty.  As  the  young  plants  commonly 
continue  growing  late  in  the  fummer,  fo  when  there 
happens  early  frofts  in  autumn,  it  often  kills  their 
tender  tops,  which  occafions  their  dying  down  acon- 
fiderable  length  in  winter  ;  therefore  they  fliould  be 
carefully  guarded  againft  thefe  firft  frofts,  which  are 
always  more  hurtful  to  them  than  harder  frofts  after¬ 
ward,  when  their  flioots  are  better  hardened  ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  firft  winter  after  the  plants  come  up,  it  will 
be  the  better  way  to  flielter  them  in  a  common  hot¬ 
bed  frame,  or  to  arch  them  over  with  hoops,  and 
cover  them  with  mats,  expofing  them  always  to  the 
open  air  in  qiild  weather. 

The  following  fpring,  juft  before  the  plants  begin  to 
ftioot,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  nurfery-beds, 
in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they'’  are  not  too  much 
expofed  to  the  fun.  The  foil  of  thefe  beds  fliould  be 

a  foft 
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a  fort  gentle  loam,  not  too  ft  iff,  nor  over  light ;  this 
fhould  be  well  wrought,  and  the  clods  well  broken, 
and  made  fine.  There  m-uft  be  great  care  taken  not 
to  break  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  taking  them  up, 
for  they  are  very  tender  *,  they  fhould  be  planted  again 
as  foon  as  poffible,  for  if  their  roots  are  long  out  of 
the  ground,  they  will  be  much  injured  thereby.  Thefe 
may  be  planted  in  rows  at  abont  a  foot  diftance,  and 
at  fix  inches  diftance  in  the  rows,  for  as  they  fhould 
not  remain  long  in  thefe  nurfery-beds,  fo  this  will  be 
room  enough  for  them,  to  grow  ;  and  by  having  them 
fo  clofe,  they  may  be  fhaded  in  the  fummer,  or  flnel- 
tered  in  the  winter,  with  more  eafe  than  when  they 
are  farther  apart. 

When  the  plants  are  thus  planted,  if  the  fur  face  of 
the  beds  is  covered  with  rotten  tanners  bark,  or  with 
Mofs,  it  will  prevent  the  earth  from  drying  too  fall, 
fo  that  the  plants  will  not  require  to  be  fo  often  wa¬ 
tered,  as  they  mult  be  where  the  ground  is  expofed  to 
the  fun  and  air ;  after  this,  the  farther  care  will  be  to 
keep  them  clean  .from  weeds,  and  if  the  latter  part 
of  lummer  fhould  prove  moift,  it  will  occafion  the 
plants  growing  late  in  autumn,  fo  the  tops  will  be 
tender  and  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  firft  frofts.  In 
this  cafe,  they  fhould  be  covered  with  mats  to  pra¬ 
ted  them. 

If  the  plants  make  great  progrefs  the  firft  fummer, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  again  the  following  fpring  •, 
part  of  them  may  be  planted  in  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain,  and  the  other  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
nurfery  where  they  may  grow  two  or  three  years  to 
acquire  ftrength  before  they  are  planted  out  for  good; 
though  the  younger  they  are  planted  in  the  places 
where  they  are  to  ftand,  the  larger  they  will  grow,  for 
the  roots  run  out  into  length,  and  when  they  are  cut 
it  greatly  retards  their  growth,  fo  that  thefe  trees 
fhould  never  be  removed  large,  for  they  rarely  fuc- 
ceed  when  they  are  grown  to  a  large  fize  before  they 
are  tranfplanted.  Some  trees  I  have  feen  removed 
pretty  large,  which  have  furvived  their  removal,  but 
young  plants  of  two  or  three  years  old  which  were 
planted  near  them,  were  much  larger  in  fifteen  years 
than  the  old  ones. 

When  the  feeds  are  fowri  upon  a  bed  in  the  full 
ground,  the  bed  fhould  be  arched  over  with  hoops, 
and  fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day  from  the  fun,  and 
frequently  refrefhed  with  water  ;  as  alfo  fhould  the 
plants  when  they  appear,  for  when  they  are  expofed 
much  to  the  fun  they  make  but  fin  all  progrefs.  The 
care  of  thefe  in  fummer  muft  be  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds,  fupplying  them  duly  with  water,  and 
fhading  them  from  the  fun  in  hot  weather  ;  but  as 
thefe  feeds  will  not  come  up  fo  foon  as  thofe  which 
were  placed  on  a  hot-bed,  they  generally  continue 
growing  later  in  autumn,  therefore  will  require  ftiel- 
ter  from  the  early  frofts  in  autumn ;  for  as  the  fhoots 
of  thefe  will  be  much  fofter  than  thofe  of  the  plants 
which  had  longer  time  to  grow;,  fo  if  the  autumnal 
frofts  fhould  prove  fevere,  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
being  killed  down  to  the  furface  of  the  ground,  by 
which  the  whole  fummer’s  growth  will  be  loft,  and 
fometimes  the  plants  are  entirely  killed  by  the  froft 
the  firft  winter,  if  they  are  not  protected. 

As  thefe  plants  will  not  have  advanced  fo  much  in 
their  growth  as  the  other,  they  ihould  remain  in  the 
feed-bed  to  have  another  year’s  growth  before  they  are 
removed,  therefore  all  that  will  be  neceffary  to  ob- 
lerve  the  fecond  year  is  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds  ;  and  now  they  will  not  be  in  fo  much  danger 
of  fuffering  from  the  warmth  of  the  fun  as  before, 
therefore  will  not  require  fuch  conftant  care  to  fhade 
them  •,  nor  fhould  the  watering  of  them  be  continued 
longer  than  the  fpring,  for  if  the  autumn  fhould  prove 
dry,  it  will  prevent  the  plants  from  fhooting  late, 
and  harden  thofe  fhoots  which  were  made  early  in 
the  year,  whereby  the  plants  will  be  in  lefs  danger 
from  the  early  frofts. 

After  the  plants  have  grown  two  years  in  the  feed-bed, 
they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  therefore,  in 
the  fpring,  juft  at  the  time  when  their  buds  begin  to 
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fwell,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranf¬ 
planted  into  nurfery-beds,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  has  been  before  directed  for  the  plants  which  were 
raifed  on  a  hot-bed. 

There  are  fome  people  who  propagate  this  tree  by 
layers,  but  the  layers  are  commonly  two  or  three  years 
before  they  take  root,  and  the  plants  fo  raifed,  feldom 
make  fuch  ftrait  trees  as  thofe  raifed  from  feeds  ;  tho* 
indeed  they  will  produce  flowers  fooner,  as  is  always 
the  cafe  with  ftinted  plants. 

This  tree  fhould  be  planted  on  a  light  loamy  foil, 
not  too  dry,  on  which  it  will  thrive  much  better  than 
upon  a  ftrong  clay,  or  a  dry  gravelly  ground;  for  in 
America  they  are  chiefly  found  upon  a  moift  light 
foil,  where  they  will  grow  to  a  prodigious  fize,  though 
it  will  not  be  proper  to  plant  thefe  trees  in  a  foil 
which  is  too  moift  in  England,  becaufe  it  might  en¬ 
danger  the  rotting  of  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  by  the 
moifture  continuing  too  long  about  them,  efpecially 
if  the  bottom  be  clay,  or  a  ftrong  loam,  which  will 
detain  the  wet. 

TURKS  CAP.  See  Lilium. 

TURKY  WHEAT.  See  Zea. 

TURNER  See  Rapa. 

TURN  ERA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  15.  tab.  12.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  338. 

The  Characters  are* 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  funnel-Jhaped,  of  one  leaf, 
having  an  oblong ,  cylindrical ,  angular  tube ,  and  is  cut 
into  five  flegments.  The  flower  has  five  heart-Jhaped,  point¬ 
ed,  plain  petals ,  with  narrow  tails  which  are  inferted  in 
the  tube  of  the  empalement ;  it  has  five  awl  fi japed  ftami- 
na  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  petals ,  inferted  in  the  em¬ 
palement ,  and  are  terminated  by  acute-pointed  eredl  fum- 
mits ,  and  a  conical  germen  fupporting  three  fender  ftyles , 
crowned  by  hairy  many -pointed  fligmas.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  an  oval  capfule  with  one  cell ,  which  opens 
at  the  top  with  three  valves ,•  and  contains  feveral  oblong 
cbtufe  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  male  and  three  female  parts. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Turner  a  ( Ulmifolia )  floribus  feflilibus  petiolaribus, 
foliis  bafi  biglandulofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  337.  Turner  a 
with  flowers  growing  clofe  to  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves , 
whofe  bafe  has  two  glands.  Turnera  ulmifolia.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  15.  Shrubby  Turnera  with  an  Elm  leaf. 

2.  Turnera  ( Anguftifolia )  floribus  feflilibus  petiolaribus 
foliis  lanceolatis  rugofis  acuminatis./  Turnera  with 
flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves ,  and 
fpear-floaped  rough-pointed  leaves.  Ciftus  urticae  folio, 
flore  luteo,  valculis  trigonis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  86. 
Ciftus  with  a  Nettle  leaf,  a  yellow  flower ,  and  a  three- 
cornered  capfule. 

Thefe  plants  are  both  of  them  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America.  The  firft  fpecies  was  found  by 
Father  Plunder  in  Martinico,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  T urnera,  in  honour  of  Dr.  T urner,  a  famous  Englifh 
phyfician,  who  lived  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and 
wrote  an  herbal,  in  which  he  has  chiefly  defcribed  the 
ufeful  plants. 

The  fecond  fort  was  difcovered  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
who  has  figured  it  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Jamaica, 
under  the  following  title,  Ciftus  urticae  folio,  flore 
luteo,  vafculis  trigonis,  vol.  i.  p.  202  ;  but  both  thefe 
forts  were  obferved  by  my  late  friend  Dr.  William 
Houftoun,  in  feveral  parts  of  America. 

This  fort  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  branches  on  every  fide 
the  whole  length ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  narrow 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  hairy  ;  they  are  near 
three  inches  long,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
broad,  terminating  in  acute  points ;  they  are  obtufely 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  ftand  upon  very  ftiort 
foot-ftalks;  thefe,  when  rubbed,  emit  a difagreeable 
odour.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  foot-ftalks  of 
the  leaves,  to  which  they  fit  very  dole,  having  two 
pretty  large  leafy  appendages  to  their  empalements. 

'  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  are 

com-; 
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compofed  of  five  large  oval  petals,  whofe  tails  are 
twilled  and  join  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  (hort  tubu¬ 
lar  capfules  having  one  cell,  which  opens  at  the  top 
with  three  valves  which  turn  back,  and  let  out  the 
feeds. 

The  fird  fort  has  a  (hrubby  dalk  like  the  fecond,  and 
rifes  to  the  fame  height.  The  branches  of  this  are 
(lender,  and  differ  than  thofe  of  the  former.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  rough  on  their 
upper  fide,  and  of  a  lucid  green  ;  their  under  fide 
has  many  drong  veins,  and  is  of  a  lighter  green ; 
they  are  Yawed  on  their  edges,  and  have  longer  foot- 
dalks  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  fpecies,  and  dand  much 
farther  afunder  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  fit 
clofe  upon  the  foot-dalks  of  the  leaves,  in  like  man¬ 
ner  as  the  former,  but  the  flowers  are  larger  and  of 
a  brighter  yellow  than  thofe  of  the  former.  Thefe 
differences  remain  condant,  and  never  alter  when 
raifed  from  feeds fo  that  from  near  thirty  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  fowing  the  feeds,  I  may  pronounce  them 
different  fpecies. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing  their 
feeds  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the 
plants  are  come  up  two  inches  high,  they  (hould  be 
tranfplanted  into  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  water  and  (hade 
them  until  they  have  taken  root  ;  after  which  they 
mud  be  treated  as  hath  been  diredted  for  the  Guavas, 
and  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  countries,  to 
which  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn  to  avoid  repetition. 
The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  will  often  fall  into  the  pots 
which  are  placed  near  them  in  the  dove,  which  will 
grow,  and  foon  furnifh  plants  enough,  after  a  perfon 
is  once  poffeffed  of  them.  As  they  are  too  tender  to 
live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  they  mud  be  placed 
in  the  bark-bed  in  the  dove,  where,  during  the  winter 
feafon,  they  mud  be  kept  warm  and  frequently  water¬ 
ed  ;  but  in  the  fummer  feafon,  they  mud  have  a  great 
(hare  of  air,  otherwiie  they  will  draw  up  tender,  and 
not  produce  many  flowers. 

"When  the  plants  are  grown  pretty  large,  they  may  be 
treatedmore  hardily,  by  placing  them  in  the  dry  dove-, 
where,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat, 
they  will  thrive  and  flower  very  well.  Thofe  who 
would  fave  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants,  mud  watch  them 
carefully,  becaufe,  when  they  are  ripe,  they  foon  fcat- 
ter  if  they  are  not  gathered. 

Thefe  plants  produce  their  flowers  great  part  of  the 
year,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  proper  degree  of  warmth, 
fo  that  there  are  fome  of  the  flowers  in  beauty  for  at 
lead  nine  or  ten  months,  which  renders  the  plants 
more  valuable. 

TURNSOLE.  See  Heliotropium. 

TURRITIS.  Tourn.  Ind.  R.  H.  223.  Dillen.  Gen. 
Nov.  6.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  733.  Tower  Mudard. 

The  Characters  are, 

! The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  oblong 
oval  leaves ,  which  are  eredt ,  and  clofe  together.  The 
flower  has  four  oblong ,  oval,  entire  petals,  placed  in  form 
of  a  crofs,  and  fix  ere  hi  awl-fhaped  flamina  the  length  of 
the  tube,  two  of  which  are  fhort er  than  the  other ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  fingle  fummits,  and  a  taper  germen  a  little  com¬ 
preffed,  having  no  flyle,  but  is  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma. 
The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  four-cornered  pod 
with  two  cells ,  which  are  divided  by  an  intermediate  par¬ 
tition  opening  with  two  valves,  and  filled  with  fmall,  round- 
ifh  indented  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
of  Linnsus’s  fifteenth  dais,  which  contains  the  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  four  long  and  two  fliorter  damina, 
and  the  feeds  are  included  in  long  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Turritis  ( Glabra )  foliis  radicalibus  dentatis  hifpidis, 
caulinis  integerrimis  amplexicaulibus  glabris.  Hort. 
Cliff.  3  3  9 .  Tower  Muftard  with  hifpid  lower  leaves  which 
are  indented ,  and  the  upper  ones  fmooth ,  entire ,  and  em¬ 
bracing  the  ftalk.  Turritis  foliis  inferioribus  cichora- 
ceis  ceteris  perfoliate.  Tourn.  Ind.  224,  Tower  Muf- 
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tard  with  under  leaves  like  Cicory,  and  the  upper  like 
Thoroughwax. 

2.  Turritis  ( Hirfuta )  foliis  omnibus  hifpidis,  caulinis 
amplexicaulibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  339.  Tower  Muftard  with 
all  the  leaves  prickly,  and  the  upper  ones  embracing  the 
ftalk.  Eryfimo  fimilis  hirfuta,  non  laciniata  alba. 

C.  B.  P.  101.  A  hairy  plant  refembling  Hedge  Muftard , 
but  the  leaves  not  jagged. 

The  fird  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  upon  walls  and  dry  banks ;  this  hath  its  lower 
leaves  much  jagged  on  their  edges,  and  are  rough  to 
the  touch.  The  dalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
and  are  garnilhed  with  fmooth  grayifh  leaves,  two 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  at 
their  bafe,  ending  in  points ;  thefe  embrace  the  dalks 
with  their  bafe.  The  upper  part  of  the  dalk  has 
(lender  branches  proceeding  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  which  fudain  tufts  of  fmall  white  flowers 
having  four  petals  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs.  Thefe 
appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long,  (lender 
compreffed,  four-cornered  pods,  which  grow  ere<5t 
clofe  to  the  dalk,  and  are  filled  with  fmall  feeds  which 
ripen  in  Augud. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  upon  old  walls  and 
buildings  in  the  northern  parts  of  England  ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  theDaify,  but  are  rough. 

The  dalks  rife  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  which  are 
garniflied  with  oval  leaves,  whofe  bafes  embrace  the 
dalks ;  they  are  as  rough  as  the  lower  leaves.  The 
upper  part  of  the  dalks  branch  into  (lender  dalks, 
which  fudain  fhort  fpikes  of  white  flowers  like  thofe 
of  the  former  fort,  which  are  fucceeded  by  (lender 
pods  having  four  corners,  which  are  fhorter  than  thofe 
of  the  fird  fort.  This  plant  flowers  earlier  than  the 
fird,  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  July. 

Thefe  plants  are  fometimes  kept  in  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety  ;  but  if  their  feeds  are  fcattered  upon 
an  old  wall  or  building,  in  autumn,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  the  plants  will  come  up  and  thrive  without 
farther  care,  and  their  feeds  will  fcatter  on  the  walls 
and  (bread,  fo  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  plants 
maintaining  the  fituation,  if  they  are  not  purpofely 
dedroyed. 

The  other  fpecies  are  referred  to  Arabis,  Braffica, 
and  Hefperis,  under  which  articles  they  will  be  found. 

TUSSILAGO.  Tourn.  Ind.  R.  H.  487,  tab.  276. 

Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  856.  Colt’s-foot. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  one  common  cylindrical  empalement,  whofe 
fcales  are  linear ,  fpear-fhaped,  and  equal.  The  flower  is 
made  up  of  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  compofe  the  dijk, 
and  female  half  florets  which  form  the  rays  or  border. 

The  hermaphrodite  florets  are  funnel-fhaped ,  and  cut  at 
the  brim  into  five  fegments  ;  thefe  have  five  ftoort  hair-iike 
flamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits  ;  and  a  fhort 
crowned  germen  fupporting  a  flender  flyle,  crowned  by  a 
thick  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong 
compreffed  feed,  crowned  with  a  hairy  down.  The  female 
half  florets  are  ftretched  out  on  one  fide  with  a  narrow 
tongue-fhaped  fegment ;  thefe  have  no  flamina,  but  have 
a  ftoort  crowned  germen ,  which  turns  to  a  feed  like  thofe  of 
the  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  ripen  in  the  empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  (econd  feftion 
of  Linnsus’s  nineteenth  clals,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
and  female  florets,  which  are  all  fruitful.  .  '• < 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tussilago  [F'arfarod)  fcapo  imbricato  unifloro,  foliis 

fubcordatis,  angulatis  denticulatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  * 

41 1.  Cold s-f  bot  with  an  imbricated  ftalk  bearing  one  . 

flower,  and  angular  indented  leaves  which  are  nearly  heart - 
fhaped.  Tuflilago  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  197.  Common 
Colds  foot.  I 

2.  Tussilaco  ( Anandria )  fcapo  unifloro,  fubfquamofo 
eredto,  foliis  lyrato  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  865.  Colds-foot 
with  one  flower  on  each  ftalk,  and  oval  lyre -ft:  aped  leaves. 
Tuflilago  fcapo  unifloro,  calyce  claufo.  Hort.  Upfal. 

259.  Colds-foot  with  one  flower  on  each  ftalk,  and  a  clcfed 
empalement. 

2 •  Tus- 
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3.  Tussilago  (. Alpina )  fcapo  fubnudo  unifioro,  foliis 
cordato-orbiculatis  crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  41 1.  Colts¬ 
foot  with  an  almoji  naked  ftalk  hearing  one  flower ,  and  or¬ 
bicular,  heart-fhaped,  crenated  leaves.  Tuffilago  Alpina 
rotundifolia  glabra.  C.  B.  P.  197.  Round-leaved 
flmooth  Coltsfoot  of  the  Alps. 

The  firft  of  thefe  forts  is  very  common  in  watery 
places  in  almofl  every  part  of  England,  and  is  rarely 
kept  in  gardens  ;  for  the  roots  creep  under  ground, 
and  increafe  fo  faff,  that  in  a  fhort  time  they  will 
fpread  over  a  large  fpotof  ground.  This  plant  is  fo 
well  known  as  to  need  no  defcription. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  is  a 
very  low  plant,  whole  leaves  grow  clofe  to  the  ground  •, 
they  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  indented  on  the  fides 
like  a  lute.  The  flowers  ftand  upon  fhort  foot-ftal'ks 
which  rife  between  the  leaves,  and  are  three  or  four 
inches  long,  each  fuftaining  one  flower  at  the  top,  of 
a  dirty  purplifh  colour.  Thefe  appear  early  in  the 
fpring,  and  are  fucceeded  by  downy  feeds  which  ri¬ 
pen  in  June. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this  is  a 
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low  perennial  plant,  whofe  leaves  are  round,  and  in¬ 
dented  at  the  foot-ftalk  in  form  of  a  heart,  and  their 
edges  are  crenated  •,  their  upper  furface  is  fmooth,  and 
of  a  bright  green  colour ;  their  under  Tides  are  a  little 
downy  and  whitifh ;  their  foot-ftalks  arife  from  the 
ground,  and  are  three  inches  long.  The  foot-ftalks 
of  the  flowers  which  arife  from  the  root  are  four- 
inches  long,  woolly,  and  fuftain  one  purplifh  flower 
at  the  top,  which  is  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  and 
female  florets,  like  thofe  of  the  other  forts. 

The  two  laft  are  frequently  kept  in  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety  j  they  are  eafily  propagated  by  parting 
their  roots  in  autumn,  and  muft  be  planted  in  a  moift 
fhady  border,  where  they  will  thrive,  and  require  no 
farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

T  Y  P  H  A.  Cat’s-tail,  or  Reed-mace. 

Of  this  there  are  two  fpecies,  which  grow  naturally  in 
Handing  waters  in  many  parts  of  England,  one  with 
broad,  the  other  with  narrow  leaves  ;  but  as  thefe 
plants  will  not  live  in  dry  ground,  fo  it  will  be  to  no 
purpofe  to  trouble  the  reader  farther  about  them. 
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V  ACC  ARIA.  See  Saponaria. 

VACCINIUM.  Lin.  Gem  Plant.  434. 
Vitis.  Idtea.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  607.  tab. 
377.  The  Bill-berry,  Whortle-berry,  or 
Cran-berry  •,  in  French,  Airelle,  or  Myrtille. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  final!  permanent  empalement  fitting  upon 
the  germen  •,  it  is  bell-Jhaped ,  of  one  petal ,  which  is  Jlightly 
cut  into  four  fegments  at  the  brim,  which  turn  backward  \ 
it  has  eight  ftamina ,  which  are  terminated  by  horned  fum- 
tnits  having  two  awns  on  their  backfide  which  fpread 
afunder  the  points  open.  Rhe  germen  is  fltuated  below 
the  flower,  fupporting  a  flingle  ftyle  longer  than  the  ftamina, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma  •,  it  afterward  turns  to  an 
umbilicated  globular  berry  with  four  cells ,  containing  a  few 
fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  is  placed  in  the  firft  fedlion  of  Linnreus’s 
eighth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers 
have  eight  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

.  Vaccinium  (. Myrtillus )  pedunculis  unifloris,  foliis 
ovatis  ferratis  deciduis,  caule  angulato.  Flor.  Lapp. 
143.  Whortle-berry  with  ones  flower  upon  each  foot- 
ftalk,  oval  flawed  leaves  which  fall  off  in  winter ,  and  an 
angular  ftalk.  Vitis  Idtea  foliis  oblongis  crenatis,  frudtu 
nigricante.  C.  B.  P.  470.  Black  Whorts ,  Whortle-ber- 
ries,  or  Bill-berries. 

.  Vaccinium  ( Vitis  Id<ea)  racemis  terminalibus,  nu- 
tantibus,  foliis  obovatis  revolutis  integerrimis  fubtus 
pun&atis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  351.  Whortle-berry  with 
nodding  branches  of  flowers  terminating  the  branches ,  and 
oval  leaves  which  are  entire,  turned  back ,  and  punctured  on 
their  under  fide.  Vitis  Ida^a  foliis  fubrotundis  non 
crenatis,  baccis  rubris.  C.  B.  P.  470.  Red  Whorts ,  or 
Whor  tie-berries. 

.  Vaccinium  ( Penfylvanica )  foliis  ovatis  mucronatis, 
floribus  alaribus  nutantibus.  Whortle-berries  with  oval- 
pointed  leaves,  and  nodding  flowers  proceeding  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks.  Vitis  Idasa  myrtinis  foliis,  flofeu- 
lis  dependentibus.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  321.  fig.  4. 
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Whortle-berries  with  Myrtle  leaves ,  and  fmall  depending 
flowers. 

4.  Vaccinium  ( Hifpidulum )  foliis  integerrimis  revolutis 
ovatis,  caulibus  repentibus,  filiformibus,  hifpidis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  352.  Whortle-berries  with  oval  entire 
leaves  turning  back,  and  a  fender,  creeping,  briflly  ftalk. 
Vitis  Idaa  paluftris  Virginiana,  frudlu  majore.  Raii 
Hift.  685.  Marflj  Virginia  Whorts  with  a  larger  fruit. 

5.  Vaccinium  ( Oxycoccos )  foliis  integerrimis  revolutis 
ovatis,  caulibus  repentibus  filiformis  nudis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  351.  Whortle-berries  with  oval ,  entire,  reflexed 
leaves ,  and  naked,  fender,  creeping  ftalks ;  Oxycoccus 
feu  vaccinia  paluftris.  J.  B.  1.  p.  525.  Whortle-berries, 
Mofs-berries,  or  Moor-berries  •,  by  fome  called  Cran¬ 
berries. 

The  firft  fort  grows  very  common  upon  large  wild 
heaths  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  is  never  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens,  it  being  with  great  difficulty  tranf- 
planted  •,  nor  will  it  thrive  long  when  it  is  removed 
thither,  for  from  many  trials  which  I  have  made,  by 
taking  up  the  plants  at  different  feafons  with  balls  of 
earth  to  their  roots  and  planting  them  in  gardens,  I 
could  never  fucceed  fo  as  to  preferve  the  plants  above 
two  years,  and  thofe  never  produced  any  fruit,  fo  that 
it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  cultivating. 

The  fruit  of  this  fort  is  gathered  by  the  poor  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thofe  villages  which  are  fltuated  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  their  growth,  and  carried  to  the  market- 
towns.  Thefe  are  by  fome  eaten  with  cream  or  milk  ; 
they  are  alfo  put  into  tarts,  and  much  efteetned  by  the 
people  in  the  north,  but  they  are  feldom  brought  to 
London.  The  Ihrub  on  which  thefe  grow  rifes  about 
two  feet  high,  having  many  ftems,  which  are  garniffied 
with  oblong  leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Box-tree, 
but  fomewhat  longer,  and  are  a  little  lawed  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Ar¬ 
butus,  or  Strawberry-tree,  of  a  greeniffi  white  co¬ 
lour,  changing  to  a  dark  red  toward  the  top.  The 
fruit  are  about  the  fize  of  large  Juniper-berries,  and 
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of  a  deep  purple  colour,  having  a  flue  upon  them  when 
they  arJ1  untouched,  like  the  blue  Plums,  which  rub 

off  with  handling.  .  r  ,  , 

The  fecond  fort  is  of  much  humbler  growth,  feldom 
rifing  above  fix  or  eight  inches  high  The  leaves  of 
this  fort  are  fo  like  that  of  the  Dwarf  Box,  as  that  at 
a  diftance,  the  plants  are  often  taken  for  rt, .even  by 
perfons  of  (kill.  This  is  an  evergreen  Ihrub,  which 
o-rows  upon  moory  ground  in  feveral  parts  ot  th 
North,  but  it  is  full  as  difficult  to  tranfplant  into  gar¬ 
dens  as  the  other  fort  •,  though  I  have  been  allured  by 
perfons  of  credit,  that  they  have  feen  this  fort  Panted 
to  make  edgings  to  the  borders  of  the  gardens  in  No  - 
way  and  Sweden,  where  the  plants  may  grow  much 
better,  from  the  cold  of  thofe  climes,  than  they  will 
do  in  England,  for  this  is  a  native  of  very  cold  coum 
tries.  I  have  feveral  times  received  plants  of  this  foit 
from  Greenland,  by  the  whale  fhips.  1  he  berries  of 
this  fort  are  red,  and  have  a  more  agreeable  acid  fla¬ 
vour  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort.  This  fruit  is  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  for  tarts  in  feveral  of  the  northern  coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  plants  grow  wild  upon  the  moors. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  other 
parts  of  North  America-,  this  has  a  low  ffirubby  italic 
like  the  fecond  •,  the  leaves  are  fmall,  oval,  pointed, 
and  not  unlike  fome  forts  of  Myrtle;  they  continue 
green  all  the  year;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the 
win^s  of  the  leaves  at  every  joint;  their  foot-ftalks 
are  pretty  long,  and  nod  downward  ;  they  fuftain  but 
one  flower;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  red  berries  which  feldom  ripen  here. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  marffiy  grounds  in1 
moil  parts  of  North  America.  The  italics  of  this  are 
(lender,  imbricated,  and  trail  upon  the  ground  ;  the 
fcales  are  briftly  ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  entire,  and 
their  ed^es  turn  backward ;  the  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wino-s  of  the  (talk  ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous 
white  colour,  and  in  their  native  ioil  aie  fucceeded 
by  large  red  berries,  but  in  England  the  fruit  never 

comes  to  perfection.  .  . 

The  plants  of  this  fort  are  difficult  to  preferve  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  they  require  a  mooriili  boggy  foil,  which 
fhould  be  covered  with  Mofs,  and  conftantly  kept 
wet,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive. 

The  fifth  fort  produces  long  (lender  branches  not 
bi°ger  than  thread,  which  trail  upon  the  moffy  bogs, 
fo  are  often  hid  by  the  Mofs.  The  branches  are  thin¬ 
ly  garniihed  with  fmall  leaves,  about  the  fize  and 
ffiape  of  thofe  of  Thyme,  having  their  upper  furface 
of  a  ihining  green  colour,  but  are  white  underneath. 
The  flowers  are  generally  produced  toward  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  (hoots,  which  are  in  fhape  like  thofe  of  the 
former  forts,  but  are  fmaller,  and  of  a  red  colour ; 
theie  o-row  upon  long  ilender  foot-ftalks,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  round,  red,  fpotted  berries,  of  a  (harp  acid 
flavour,  which  are  much  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  places  near  the  bogs  where  they  grow.  Some 
ufe  them  for  tarts,  and  others  eat  them  with  milk  or 


r. 


cream. 


This  fort  is  a  native  of  bogs,  therefore  cannot  by  any 
art  be  propagated  upon  dry  land ;  but  where  there 
are  natural  bogs,  the  plants  may  be  taken  up  care¬ 
fully,  preferving  fome  of  the  foil  to  their  roots,  and 
tranfplanted  into  the  bogs  in  the  autumn ;  and  if  they 
are  once  fixed  in  the  place,  they  will  fpread  and  pro¬ 
pagate  themfelves  in  great  plenty,  and  require  no  far¬ 
ther  care. 

The  two  forts  firft  mentioned  alfo  propagate  very  fall 
by  their  creeping  roots;  fo  that  when  they  are  fixed 
in  a  proper  foil,  they  will  foon  overfpread  the  ground, 
for  the  heaths,  upon  which  they  naturally  grow,  are 
generally  covered  with  the  plants.  1  he  firft  fort  grows 
with  the  Heath,  their  roots  intermixing  together,  and 
frequently  is  found  upon  fandy  heaths  in  divers  parts 
of  England  ;  but  the  fecond  lort  grows  only  upon 
mooriih  land,  where,  by  its  creeping  roots,  the  ground 
is  foon  covered  with  the  plants. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome  of 
which  are  natives  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  others  of 


Germany  and  Hungary,  and  feveral  of  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  from  whence  thofe  large  fruit  are 
brought  to  England,  which  are  ufed  by  the  paftry- 
cooks  of  London,  during  the  winter  feafon  for  tarts ; 
but,  as  all  thefe  forts  naturally  grow  upon  fwamps 
and  bogs,  they  are  not  eafy  to  tranfplant  into  gardens, 
fo  as  to  thrive  or  produce  fruit,  therefore  there  can 
be  little  hopes  of  cultivating  them  to  advantage. 
VALANTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1151.  Cruciata. 
Tourn.  Inft.  1 1 5.  Croffwort. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  hermaphrodite  folitary  flowers  in  the  place  of  the 
germen ,  of  one  leaf ,  cut  into  four  oval  acute fegments ,  and 
four  flamina  as  long  as  the  petals ,  terminated  by  fmall 
fummits ,  with  a  large  germen  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle 
the  length  of  the  flamina ,  crowned  by  headed  fiigmas ;  the 
empalement  afterward  becomes  a  thick  compreffed  capflile , 
containing  one  globular  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fetftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-third  clafs,.  intitled  Polygamia  Mo- 
ncecia,  which  includes  thofe  plants  which  have  male, 
female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the  fame  plant. 
The  Species  are, 

Valantia  (. Hifpida )  floribus  mafculis  trifidis  herma- 
phroditici  germini  hifpido  infidentibus.  Lin.  Sp.  1490. 
Valantia  with  three  male  flowers  fitting  on  the  hifpid  ger¬ 
men  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers.  Aparine  femine  Co- 
riandri  faccharati.  Park.  Theat.  576.  Goofe-grafs  like 
a  Coriander  comfit. 

2.  Valantia  ( Muralis )  floribus  mafculis  trifidis  herma- 
phroditici  germini  glabro  infidentibus.  Sauv.  Monfp. 
162.  Valantia  with  three  male  flowers  fitting  on  the 
fmooth  germen  of  the  hermaphrodite.  Cruciata  muralis 
minima  Romana.  Col.  Ecphr.  x.  p.  298. 

Valantia  ( Aparina )  floribus  mafculis  trifidis  pedi-  - 
cillatis  hermaphroditici  pedunculo  infidentibus.  Hort. 
Upfal.  302.  Valantia  with  trifid  male  flowers  fitting  on 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers.  Aparine  fe¬ 
mine  laevi.  Vaill.  Pari-f.  18.  Goofe-grafs  with  a  fmooth 
feed. 

Valantia  ( Articulata )  floribus  mafculis  quadrifi’dis, 
pedunculis  dichotomis  nudis  foliis  cordatis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  303.  Valantia  with  male  flowers  which  arc  qua- 
drifld,  the  knots  of  the  forked  ftalks  naked ,  and  heart- 
fljaped  leaves. 

Valantia  ( Cruciata )  floribus  mafculis  quadrifidis, 
pedunculis  diphyllis.  Hort.  Upfal.  303.  Valantia  with 
quadrifid  male  flowers ,  whofe  foot-ftalks  have  two  leaves. 
Cruciata  hirfuta.  C.  B.  P.  335.  Hairy  Crojfwort. 
Thefe  plants  are  feldom  cultivated  except  in  botanic 
gardens  for  variety.  The  four  forts  firft  mentioned 
are  trailing  annual  plants ;  if  thefe  are  permitted  to 
fcatter  their  feeds  in  autumn,  the  plants  will  come  up, 
and  require  no  farther  care  but  to  thin  them,  and 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fourth  fort  is  an  abiding  plant ;  this  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  many  parts  of  England ;  the  roots  are  yellow, 
and  fpread  greatly  in  the  ground  ;  the  ftalks  have  four 
leaves  at  each  joint,  placed  in  form  oi  a  crofs ;  the 
flowers  are  yellow,  fitting  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks. 
It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  but  is  generally  ga¬ 
thered  in  places  where  it  grows  naturally. 
VALERIANA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  EL  131.  tab.  52, 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  43.  Valerian. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  fmall  empalement ;  it  has  one  tubulous 
petal  cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  brim ,  with  a  gibbons 
honey  gland  on  the  infide ;  it  has  three  fmall ,  ere  ft,  awl- * 
fhaped  flamina  the  length  of  the  petals ,  terminated  by 
roundiflo  fummits.  The  germen  is  fluated  under  the  flower,, 
fupporting  a  flender  ftyle  crowned  by  a  thick  ftigma  ;  it  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  a  crowned  capfule  which  falls  off,  in 
which  is  lodged  a  fugle  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feflion  of 
Linnseus’s  third  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  three  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Valeriana  ( Phu )  floribus  triandris,  foliis  caulinis 
pinnatis,  radicalibus  indivifis.  Hort.  Upfal.  13.  Vale- 
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nan  with  flowers  having  three  flamina ,  winged  leaves  to 
the  flalks ,  and  thofe  at  the  root  undivided .  Valeriana 
hortenfis.  Dod.  Pempt.  342.  Garden  Valerian. 

2.  Valeriana  [Officinalis')  floribus  triandris,  foliis  om¬ 
nibus  pinnatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 5.  Valerian  with  three 
flamina  to  the  flowers ,  and  all  the  leaves  winged.  Vale¬ 
riana  fylveftris  major.  C.  B.  P.  1 64.  Greater  wild  Va¬ 
lerian. 

3.  Valeriana  ( Rubra )  floribus  monandris  caudatis, 
foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  15.  Valerian 
with  flowers  having  tails ,  one  flamina ,  and  fpear-Jhaped 
entire  leaves.  Valeriana  rubra.  C.  B.  P.  165.  Red 
Valerian. 

4.  Valeriana  ( Anguftifolia )  floribus  monandris  cauda¬ 
tis,  foliis  linearibus  integerrimis.  Valerian  with  tailed 
flowers  having  one  flamina ,  and  linear  entire  leaves. 
Valeriana  rubra  anguftifolia.  C.B.P.i  65.  Narrow¬ 
leaved  red  Valerian. 

5.  \aleriana  ( Calcitrapa )  floribus  monandris,  foliis 
pinnatifidis.  Hort.  Upfal.  14.  Valerian  with  flowers 
having  one  flamina  and  wing-pointed  leaves.  Valeriana 
foliis  calcitrapae.  C.  B.  P.  164.  Valerian  with  leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Star-thiflle. 

6.  Valeriana  ( Pyrenaica )  floribus  triandris,  foliis  cau- 
linis  cordatis  ferratis  petiolatis,  fummis  ternatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  1 5.  Valerian  with  three  flamina  to  the  flowers ,  and 
heart-Jhaped  flawed  leaves  growing  on  foot-ftalks ,  placed 
by  threes  at  the  top.  Valeriana  maxima  Pyrenaica,  ca- 
lias  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  PI.  131.  The  largeft  Pyre¬ 
nean  Valerian  with  a  foreign  Colds  foot  leaf. 

7.  Valeriana  ( Celtica )  floribus  triandris,  foliis  ovato- 
oblongis  obtufis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  23. 
Valerian  with  three  flamina  to  the  flowers ,  and  oblong , 
oval ,  blunt ,  entire  leaves.  Nardus  Celtica.  J.  B.  3.  p. 
205.  Celtic  Nard. 

8.  Valeriana  ( Siberica )  floribus  tetrandis  mqualibus, 
foliis  pinnatifidis,  feminibus  palea  ovali  adnatis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  1 3.  Valerian  with  four  equal flamina  to  the flowers , 
wing-pointed  leaves,  and  feeds  faftened  by  an  oval  hufk. 
Valeriana  lutea  humilis.  Amman.  Ruth.  18.  Low  yel¬ 
low  Valerian. 

9.  Valeriana  ( [Locufta )  floribus  triandris  caule  dicho- 
tomo,  foliis  linearibus.  Flor.  Suec.  32.  Valerian  with 
a  forked ftalk  and  linear  leaves.  Valeriana  arvenfis,  prre- 
cox  humilior,  fernine  compreffo.  Mor.  Umb.  53. 
Corn-fallad  or  LamV s-lettuce. 

10.  Valeriana  [Veficaria)  caule  dichotomo,  foliis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  ferratis,  calycibus  inflatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  16.  Va¬ 
lerian  with  a  forked  ftalk ,  fpear-floaped  flawed  leaves , 
and  fwollen  empalements.  Valerianelle  Cretica,  frudtu 
veficario.  Tourn. ‘Cor.  6.  Candia  LamP s-lettuce  with  a 
bladder  fruit. 

11.  Valeriana  ( Coronata )  caule  dichotomo,  foliis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  dentatis,  fructu  fexdentato.  Hort.  Cliff.  16. 
Valerian  with  a  forked- ftalk,  fpear-fhaped  indented  leaves , 
and  a  fruit  having  fix  indentures.  Valerianella  femine 
ftellato.  C.  B.  P.  1 65.  Lamb' s-lettuce  with  a  fiarry  fruit. 

12.  Valeriana  ( Cornucopia )  floribus  diandris  ringenti- 
bus,  foliis  ovatis  feflilibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 5,  Valerian 
with  a  ringent  flower  having  two  flamina ,  and  oval  leaves 
fet  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  Valerianella  cornucopoides,  flore 
galeato.  Mor.  Umb.  Lamb' s-lettuce  with  a  helmet  flower 
like  thofe  of  the  Cornucopia. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome  of 
which  grow  naturally  in  England,  and  others  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Europe  •,  but  as  they  are  feldom  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens,  they  are  omitted,  left  the  work 
fhould  fwell  too  much  beyond  its  intended  bulk. 

The  firftof  thefe  forts  grows  naturally  in  Alfatia,  but 
is  propagated  in  England  for  medicinal  ufe,  and  is 
called  in  the  ftiops  by  the  name  of  Phu,  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  the  Mountain  Valerian,  which  is  alfo  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  is  preferred  to  all  the  other  forts  by 
the  modern  phyficians  though  the  roots  of  this  firft 
are  ftill  continued  in  fome  of  the  capital  medicines, 
and  are  by  fome  efteemed  equal  in  virtue,  if  not  fu- 
perior,  to  the  wild  fort. 

This  hath  thick,  fleftiy,  jointed  roots,  which  fpread 
near  the  furface  of  thd  ground  in  a  very  irregular 
manner,  crofting  each  other,  and  matting  together  by 
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their  fmaller  fibres ;  thefe  have  a  very  ftrong  fcentj 
efpecially  when  dry.  The  lower  leaves,  which  rife 
immediately  from  the  root,  are  many  of  them  entire ; 
others  are  divided  into  three,  five,  or  feven  obtufe 
lobes  they  are  of  a  pale  green  colour  and  fmooth. 
The  ftalks  rife  three  or  four  feet  high  ;  they  are  hol¬ 
low,  and  fend  out  branches  from  their  fide  by  pairs, 
and  are  garniflied  with  winged  leaves,  placed  oppo- 
fite  at  each  joint,  wnich  are  compofed  of  four  or  five 
pair  of  long  narrow  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
The  ftalks,  and  alfo  the  branches,  are  terminated  by 
flowers  dilpofed  in  form  of  an  umbel ;  they  are  fmall, 
tubulous,  white,  and  cut  (lightly  at  the  brim  into 
five  parts  ;  thefe  appear  in  May  and  June,  and  are 
iucceeded  by  oblong  flat  feeds  having  a  downy  crown. 
This  plant  is  propagated  by  parting  of  its  roots,  either 
in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  but  the  latter  is  much  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  former,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  beds 
of  frefhdry  earth,  about  two  feet  afunder,  for  they  com¬ 
monly  fpread  and  multiply  very  faft.  If  the  feafon  is 
dry,  you  muft  water  the  plants 'until  they  have  taken 
root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  further  care, 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds ;  and  in  autumn, 
when  their  leaves  are  decayed,  the  roots  fhould  be  ta¬ 
ken  up  and  dried  for  ufe; 

The  fecond  fort  is  generally  found  upon  dry  chalky 
foils  in  fhady  places,  in  divers  parts  of  England.  The 
roots  of  this,  which  grow  wild  upon  fuch  foils,  are 
much  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  which  are 
cultivated  in  gardens  ^  which  is  alfo  the  fame  of  all  the 
forts  of  aromatic  plants,  when  gathered  from  their  na¬ 
tive  places  of  growth,  where  they  are  fmaller,  but 
have  a  ftronger  flavour. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  compofed  of  long  fleftiy 
fibres  which  are  flender,  and  unite  in  heads.  All  the 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  winged ;  thofe  at  the  bottom 
are  compofed  of  broader  lobes  than  thofe  on  the  ftalks, 
and  are  notched  on  their  edges ;  they  are  compofed  of 
fix  or  feven  pair  of  lobes  terminated  by  an  an  odd  one ; 
thefe  end  in  acute  points,  and  are  hairy.  The  ftalks, 
in  their  natural  fituation,  feldom  grow  much  more 
than  a  foot  high  •,  but,  when  the  roots  are  cultivated 
in  a  garden,  they  grow  more  than  twice  that  height ; 
thefe  are  channelled,  hollow,  hairy,  and  are  garnifhed 
at  each  joint  with  two  winged  leaves  placed  oppofite, 
whofe  lobes  are  very  narrow  and  almoft  entire.  At 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  comes  out  two  fmall  fide 
branches  oppofite  ;  thefe,  and  alfo  the  principal  ftalk, 
are  terminated  by  clufters  of  flowers  formed  into  a 
kind  of  umbel,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
firft  fort,  but  are  fmaller,  and  have  a  tinge  of  purple 
on  their  outfide.  It  flowers  about  the  fame  time  with 
the  firft  fort. 

This  plant  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots  either  in  fpring  or  autumn,  as  was  dire&ed  for 
the  firft  fort,  but  you  fhould  always  obferve  to  plant 
them  upon  a  dry,  frefh,  undunged  foil,  'in  which, 
though  the  roots  will  not  make  near  fo  great  progrefs 
as  in  a  rich  moift  foil,  yet  they  will  be  much  prefera- 
able  to  them  for  ufe.  Thefe  roots  fhould  alfo  be  ta¬ 
ken  up  when  the  leaves  decay  in  autumn,  and  pre- 
ferved  dry  until  ufed. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  rough  ftony  places 
in  the  fouth  of  Fi  ance,  and  in  Italy,  but  has  been  long 
cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens  for  ornament. 

The  roots  of  this  fort  are  ligneous,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  finger,  fpreading  out  on  every  fide  very  wide. 
The  ftalks  rife  about  three  feet  high  ;  they  are  round, 
fmooth,  of  a  grayifh  colour,  and  hollow  •,  thefe  ate 
garniflied  at  each  joint  with  fmooth  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  near  three  inches  long  and  one  broad,  drawing- 
to  a  point  at  each  end  ;  .they  are  generally  placed  by 
pairs,  but  fometimes  there  are  three  at  the  fame  joint 
ftanding  round  the  ftalk.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
fends  out  branches  by  pairs,  which,  with  the  princi¬ 
pal  ftalk,  are  terminated  with  red  flowers  growino-  in 
clufters,  which  have  long  tubes,  cut  into  five  parts  at 
the  top,  and  from  the  tube  is  l’ent  out  a  fpur  or  heel 
like  the  flowers  of  Larkfpur.  It  flowers  molt  part  of 
fummer,  and  the  feeds  ripen  accordingly  in  fucceffion ; 

4  thefe 
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thefc  have  a  down,  by  which  they  are  tranfported  to  a 

Ther^is” a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  and  one 
with  pale  flelh- coloured  flowers,  but  they  do  notdiffe 

It  Ueafily ' propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  m  au- 
tul,  or'  by  lowing  of  "the  feeds  loon  after  they  are 
ripe,  in  a  fliady  border,  where  the  plants  will  iome 
times  come  up  the  fame  autumn,  efpecially  if  the 
feafon  proves  moift,  otherwife  they  will  not  appear 
till  the  following  fpring.  When  thefe  are  fit  ’ 

they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  into  beds  at  about  nine 
inches  or  a  foot  afunder,  obferving  to  water  them  till 
they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  will  te¬ 
nure  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds,  and  in  autumn  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  where 

T hefe^lants  g^o w  1  arge,  therefore  fhould  have  mom 
fo  are  not  proper  furniture  for  fin  all  gardens.  Vv  hen 
the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  light  on  joints  of  old  walls 
or  buildings,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  thrive 
as  well  as  in  the  ground,  and  will  continue  much 
longer,  fo  the  feeds  may  be  fcattered  between  the 
ftones  of  grottos  and  Inch  like  buildings,  where  the 
plants  will  flower  from  May  till  the  trod:  flops  them, 

and  will  make  a  good  appearance. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  about  Montpelier,  and  upon 
Mount  Baldus  in  Italy.  The  root  of  this  is  ligneous, 
but  not  fo  large  as  that  of  the  former  fort  •,  the  ftalks 
rile  two  feet  high  or  better,  and  branch  out  on  each 
fide  from  the  root  to  within  fix  inches  of  the  top  ; 
thefe  are  garnilhed  with  leaves  which  are  three  or  four 
inches  long,  but  are  as  narrow  as  thofe  of  Flax.  The 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  naked,  and  terminated  by  a 
compact  clutter  of  bright  red  flowers  fhaped  like  thole 
of  the  former  fort,  but  fmaller.  This  flowers  about 
the  lame  time  as  the  laid,  and  may  be  propagated  in 

the  fame  way.  '  ,  . 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
it  is  an  annual  plant,  which  penfhes  foon  after  the  lecds 
are  ripe.  The  lower  leaves,  which  fpread  on  the 
around,  are  cut  into  many  obtule  fegments  •,  the  ftalks, 
when  the  plants  are  in  good  ground,  will  rife  near  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  but  upon  dry  ftony  foils  not  half 
fo  high,  and  when  they  grow  out  of  the  joints  of  old 
wallst  not  more  than  three  inches  high  ;  thefe  are  hol¬ 
low,  fmooth,  and  round,  fending  out  branches  by 
pairs  from  the  upper  joints  •,  they  are  garniffied  with 
wing-pointed  leaves,  whofe  lobes  or  fegments  are  very 
narrow.  The  ftalk  and  branches  are  terminted  by 
tufts  of  flowers  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Garden  Vale¬ 
rian,  but  are  fmaller,  and  have  a  flefh-coloured  tinge 
at  the  top.  The  feeds  have  a  down,  which  helps  to 
fpread  them,  fo  it  propagates  without  care. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains  •,  this  has  a  fibrous  perennial  root,  from 
which  come  out  many  heart-ffiaped  leaves,  Handing 
upon  foot-ftalks  more  than  a  foot  in  length.  The 
leaves  are  four  inches  over  each  way  •,  they  are  bluntly 
fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  and  fmooth,  but  their  under  fide  is  pale,  and  a 
little  hairy.  The  ftalks  rife  three  feet  high  •,  they  are 
hollow,  channelled,  and  fend  out  branches  oppofite 
toward  the  top,  and  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  placed 
oppofite,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  below,  but  are 
a  little  pointed  ;  and  frequently  at  the  top  there  are 
three  leaves  placed  round  the  ftalks,  Handing  upon 
fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  ftalk  and  branches  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  pale  flefh-coloured  flowers,  difpofed  in  form 
of  umbels,  which  have  very  fhort  fpurs  or  heels.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft,  which 
are  crowned  with  down,  whereby  they  are  tranfported 
to  a  diftance. 

This  plant  delights  in  fhade  and  a  moift  foil ;  it  may 
be  propagated  by  fowing  of  the  feeds  on  a  fhady  bor¬ 
der  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  when  the  plants 
cpme  up,  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
is  before  directed  for  the  third  fort. 

1  he  ieventh  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and  Sy¬ 
rian  Mountains ;  this  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Allione  from 
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Turin,  who  gathered  it  on  the  i\lpi  neat  that  piace  *, 
it  is  a’very  humble  plant.  The  ftalks  trail  upon  the 
around  among  the  Mofs,  and  put  out  roots  at  their 
joints,  which  fwell  into  knobs  or  tubers. 

The  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  and  entire-,  the  flower- 
ftalks  rife  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  are  garnifhed  . 
with  two  or  three  pair  of  imall  oval  leaves  the 
flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  incarnate  colour,  and  are 
formed  in  aloofe  fpike  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 

It  flowers  in  June,  but  does  notpioduce  feeds  here. 
This  plant  is  difficult  to  preferve  in  gardens,  for  it  na¬ 
turally  grows  upon  rocky  mountains  which  are  co¬ 
vered  wTth  Mofs,  where  the  fnow  continues  fix  or  fe- 
ven  months,  fo  it  requires  a  very  cold  fituation  and 

a  ftony  foil.  .  .  , 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia-,  this  is  a  • 
biennial  plant,  which  flowers  and  produces  feeds  the 
iecond  year  and  then  decays,  d  he  leaves  of  this 
are  winged  -,  the  lobes  of  the  lower  leaves  are  oblong, 
oval,  and  end  in  roundifh  points  -,  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot 
high,  and  are  garniffied  with  leaves  compofed  of  four 
or  five  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  a  broad  one,  which 
is  cut  into  three  or  five  points.  The  lobes  of  thefe 
are  acute-pointed  -,  thefe  leaves  are  placed  by  pairs, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks  -,  they  are  fmooth,  and  of 
a  pale  yellowifh  colour.  .  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
has  two  pair  of  branches  -,  the  lower  pair  are  near 
three  inches  long,  but  the  upper  are  not  half  that 
length  :  thefe,  and  alfo  the  principal  ftalk,  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  bright  yellow  flowers  collefled  in  a  fort  of 
*  umbel, 'which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 

It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  leeds  lipen  in  autumn-,  it 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain  -,  this  may  be  performed  either 
in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  fpring  ; 
they  have  fucceeded  with  me  equally  at  bcm  leafons. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  thinned 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
which  is  all  the  culture  they  require.  . 

The  ninth  fort  is  is  the  common  Corn-fallad  which  is 
cultivated  in  gardens,  but  is  found  growing  naturally 
upon  arable  land  among  the  Corn  in  many  parts  of 
England  -,  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  dies  when  it 
has°perfe£led  its  feeds.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  are 
oblong,-  and  broad  at  their  points,  which  are  rounded, 
and  narrowed  at  their  bafe,  where  they  embrace  each 
other  ;  thefe  are  from  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  two 
inches  long, in  proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  theground. 
From  between  the  leaves  antes  an  angular  ftalk,  from 
three  to  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  which  divides 
into  two  branches  which  fpread  from  each  other,  and 
thefe  both  divide  again  into  two  other  in  like  manner. 
The  ftalks  are  garniffied  with  leaves  fhaped  like  thofe 
at  the  bottom,  but  are  lmaller ;  thele  are  placed  by 
pairs  at  each  joint.  The  branches  are  terminated  by 
clutters  of  white  flowers,  ffiaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies,  which  are  fucceeded  by  pretty  large  roundifh 
feeds  a  little  comprefifedon  one  fide.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft,  which  are  very  apt  to 
drop  before  they  have  changed  colour. 

It  is  propagated  as  a  fallad  herb  for  the  fpring,  but 
having  a  ftrong  tafte  which  is  not  agreeable  to  many 
palates,  it  is  not  fo  much  in  ufe  as  lC  was  for¬ 
merly  :  it  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn  on  the  fpot  where  they  are  to  grow 
for  ufe.  If  they  are  fown  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  the 
firft  rains  will  bring  up  the  plants  ;  thefe  fhould  be 
hoed  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  tode- 
ftroy  the  weeds.  Early  in  the  fpring  the  plants  will 
be  fit  for  ufe.  The  younger  the  plants  are  when 
ufed,  the  lefs  ftrong  will  be  their  tafte,  fo  they  may 
fupply  the  table  in  a  fcarcity  of  other  herbs.  When 
the  feeds  of  this  fort  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  if  the 
feafon  proves  dry,  the  plants  will  not  appear  till  au¬ 
tumn  or  the  fpring  following  ;  befides,  in  fummer  the 
herb  is  not  fit  for  ufe.  I  have  known  the  feeds  of  this 
plant  lie  in  the  ground  many  years  when  they  have 
happened  to  be  buried  deep,  and  upon  being  turned 
up  to  the  air,  the  plants  will  come  up  as  thick  as  it 
the  feeds  had  been  newly  fown. 
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There  are  two  other  fpecies  of  this  which  grow  na¬ 
turally  in  England,  but  as  they  are  feldom  admit¬ 
ted  into  gardens,  I  have  not  enumerated  them  ;  thefe 
are  by  home  fuppqfed  to  be  only  accidental  varieties, 
but  I  have  Town  them  all  feveral  years,  and  have  ne¬ 
ver  found  either  of  them  alter. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Candia  ;  this  is  an 
annual  plant,  whofe  ftalks  rife  fix  or  eight  inches  high, 
and  divide  by  pairs  like  the  former.  The  leaves  are 
much  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  former,  end  in  acute 
points,  and  are  fawed  on  their  edges  •,  the  flowers  are 
like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  have  a  fwollen  blad¬ 
der  empalement  which  inclofes  the  feeds. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  The 
leaves  at  bottom  are  three  or  four  inches  long,  round- 
pointed,  and  deeply  notched  on  their  edges  the  ftalk 
rifes  near  a  foot  high,  fending  out  branches  by  pairs 
from  the  joints  below  ;  the  upper  part  divides  by 
pairs  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  two  former.  The 
flowers  are  collected  in  globular  heads ;  they  are  of 
an  herbaceous  white  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
ftarry  fruit  having  fix  indentures.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft ;  this  and  the  former 
fort  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  varieties  arifing  from  the 
fame  feeds,  but  I  have  fown  them  more  than  forty 
years,  and  have  not  obferved  either  of  them  vary. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  arable  fields 
in  Sicily  and  Spain  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant.  The 
ftalks  are  pretty  thick,  channelled,  and  of  a  purplifh 
colour  ;  they  rife  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  and  are 
garnifhed  by  oval  fmooth  leaves  placed  by  pairs  at 
each  joint,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks;  they  are  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  broad,  of  a  lucid 
green.  From  each  fide  of  the  ftalk  fprings  out  {len¬ 
der  branches,  but  the  upper  part  divides  into  two 
fpreading  branches  like  the  other.  The  joints  are 
fwelling,  and  thefe  branches  divide  again  by  pairs  ; 
thefe  are  terminated  by  clufters  of  red  flowers,  fliaped 
like  thofe  of  the  red  Valerian,  but  larger  ;  they  have 
two  leaves  clofe  under  the  bunches,  embracing  the 
ftalks  with  their  bafe.  When  the  flowers  are  paft,  the 
fruit  ftretches  out  in  fhape  of  a  cornucopia  or  horn1  of 
plenty.  The  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  tire  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

Thefe  three  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fliould  be  fown  in  autumn  where  the  plants  are  to  re¬ 
main.  When  thefe  come  up,  they  will  require  no 

‘  ocher  culture  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too 
clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  The  plants 
which  rife  in  autumn,  will  live  through  the  winter, 
and  come  early  to  flower  the  following  fummer,  fo 
will  produce  good  feeds  ;  whereas  thofe  which  rile  in 
the  fpring,  do  not  ripen  their  feeds  unlefs  the  feafon 
proves  warm. 

VALERIANA  GR  AC  A.  See  Polemonium. 

VALERINELLA.  See  Valeriana. 

VANILLA.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  25.  tab.  28.  Epiden- 
drum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  907. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  afingle  ftalk.  The  flowers  are  included  in  Jheaths , 
which  are  dift ant  from  each  other  ;  they  fit  upon  the  ger- 
men ,  and  have  no  empalement ;  they  have  five  oblong  pe¬ 
tals  which  fpread  open  very  wide ,  and  turbinated  nedia- 
riums ,  whofe  bafes  are  tubulous ,,  fituated  on  the  back  fide 
of  the  petals  in  the  middle ;  their  brims  are  oblique  and  bi¬ 
fid  ;  the  upper  lip  is  Jhort  and  trifid ;  the  under  one  runs 
out  in  a  long  point ;  they  have  two  very  Jhort  ft amin a  fit¬ 
ting  upon  the  point  al,  and  the  fummits  are  faftened  to  the 
upper  lip  of  the  nedlarium ;  they  have  a  long ,  J lender , 
contorted  germen  fituated  under  the  flower,  fupporting  a 
Jhort ftyle  faftened  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  nedtarium ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  an  objolete  ftigma.  f  he  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
long,  taper,  flefhy  pod,  including  many  fmall  feeds. 

This  o-enus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus's  twentieth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  two  ftamina  which  are  con- 
nefted  v/ith  the  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Vanilla  ( Mexicana )  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  mucrona- 
tis,  nervofis,  fioribus  alternis.  Vanilla- with  oblong, 
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ci>al,  acute-pointed,  veined  leaves,  and  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  alternately.  Volubilis  filiquofa  Mexicana,  plan- 
taginis  folio.  Cat.  Car.  3.  p.  7.  Mexican  Climber  having 
pods,  and  a  Plantain  leaf. 

2.  Vanilla  ( Axillaribus )  foliis  oblongis  obtufis,  com- 
preflis  articulatis,  fioribus  alanbus.  Vanilla  with  ob¬ 
long,  blunt,  compreffed,  jointed  leaves ,  and  flowers  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks. 

The  firft  fort  is  that  which  the  Spaniards  cultivate  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  which  we  fhall  defcribe  hereafter. 

The  fecond  fort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena  in 
New  Spain,  where  it  grows  naturally ;  this  has  a 
climbing  ftalk,  which  fends  out  roots  from  the  joints, 
which  fallen  to  the  ftems  of  trees  or  any  neighbour¬ 
ing  fupport,  and  climb  to  a  great  height.  The 
leaves,  which  come  out  fingly  at  each  joint,  are  ob¬ 
long,  fmooth,  and -jointed.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches ;  they  are  ftiaped  like 
thofe  of  the  great  Bee  Orchis,  but  are  longer.  The 
galea  or  helmet  of  the  flower  is  of  a  pale  Pink  co¬ 
lour,  arid  the  labia  is  purple.  This  plant  flowered  in 
the  Chelfea  Garden,  but  wanting  its  proper  fupport, 
it  lived  but  one  year. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  firft  fort,  which 
differ  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers  and  the  length 
of  their  pods ;  and  there  are  many  other  fpecies  which 
grow  naturally  in  both  the  Indies,  which  have  been 
brought  to  this  genus,  but  thofe  above-mentioned  are 
all  I  have  feen  growing. 

The  plant  which  produces  the  fruit  called  Vanilla  or 
Banilla,  by  the  Spaniards,  hath  a  trailing  ftem,  fome- 
what  like  common  Ivy,  but  not  fo  woody,  which 
faftens  itfelf  to  whatever  tree  grows  near  it,  by  fmall 
fibres  or  roots  which  are  produced  at  every  joint, 
which  faften  to  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  by  which  the 
plants  are  often  nourifiied,  when  they  are  cut  or  brok¬ 
en  off  from  the  root  a  confiderable  height  from  the 
ground,  in  like  manner  as  the  Ivy  is  often  feen  in 
England.  The  leaves  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the 
common  Laurel,  but  are  not  quite  fo  thick  ;  thefe  are 
produced  alternately  at  every  joint  (which  are  fix  or 
leven  inches  afunder,)  and  are  of  a  lively  green  colour 
on  the  upper  fide,  but  of  a  paler  green  underneath. 
The  ftems  of  thefe  plants  {hoot  into  many  branches, 
which  faften  themfelves  alfo  to  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  by  which  means  they  rife  to  the  height  of  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  feet,  and  fpread  quite  over  fome  of 
the  fmaller  trees  to  which  they  are  joined.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  of  agreenifh  yellow  colour,  mixed  with  white, 
which,  when  fallen,  are  fucceeded  by  the  fruit,  which 
are  fix  or  feven  inches  long. 

This  fort,  which  is  manufadtured,  grows  not  only  in 
the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  but  alfo  at  Carthagena,  at 
the  Caraccas,  Honduras,  Darien,  and  Cayan,  at  all 
which  places  the  fruit  is  gathered  and  preserved,  but 
is  rarely  found  in  any  of  the  Englifh  fettlements  in 
America  at  prefent,  though  it  might  be  eafily  carried 
thither  and  propagated ;  for  the  fhoots  of  thefe  plants 
are  full  of  juice,  fo  may  be  eafily  tranlported,  becaufe 
.  they  will  continue  frefli  out  of  the  ground  for  feveral 
months.  I  had  fome  branches  of  this  plant  which 
were  gathered  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar  at  Campeachy, 
and  fent  over  between  papers  by  way  of  (ample ; 
thefe  had  been  at  leaft  fix  months  gathered  when  I 
received  them,  and  upon  opening  the  papers,  I  found 
the  leaves  rotten  with  the  moifture  contained  in  them* 
and  the  paper  was  alfo  periflied  with  it,  but  the  ftems 
appeared  frefh  ;  upon  which  I  planted  fome  of  them 
in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  them  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark,  where  they  foon  put  out  leaves,  and 
fend  forth  roots  from  their  joints ;  but,  as  thefe  plants 
naturally  faften  themfelves  to  the  ftems  of  the  trees, 
in  the  woods  where  they  grow  naturally,  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  that  they  are  kept  alive  when  they 
have  not  the  fame  fupport ;  therefore,  whoever  would 
preferve  any  of  thefe  plants  in  Europe,  fhould  plant 
them  in  tubs  of  earth,  near  the  ftem  of  fome  vigo¬ 
rous  American  tree,  which  requires  a  ftove,  and  can 
bear  a  great  deal  of  water,  becaufe  the  Vanillas  muft 
Be  plentifully  watered  in  the  fummer  feafon,  other- 
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wife  they  will  not  thrive.  They  require  alfo  to  be 
ffiaded  from  the  fun  by  trees,  lo  that  if  thefe  are 
planted  at  the  foot  of  the  Hernandia,  or  Jack-in-a- 
box,  whofe  leaves  are  very  large  and  afford  a  good 
ffiade,  they  will  lucceed  better  than  when  they  are  ex- 
pofed  in  fingle  pots  alone  •,  and  as  thefe  plants  require 
the  fame  degree  of  heat  in  winter,  they  will  agree  well 
together. 

When  thefe  plants  are  defigned  for  propagation  in  the 
warm  parts  of  America,  there  is  nothing  more  re¬ 
quired  than  to  make  cuttings  of  about  three  or  four 
joints  in  length,  which  ffiould  be  planted  clofe  to  the 
Items  of  trees,  in  low  marfliy  places  •,  and  to  keep 
down  other  troublefome  plants,  which,  if  permitted  to 
grow  about  the  cuttings  before  they  are  well  rooted, 
would  overbear  and  deftroy  them  ;  but  after  they  are 
eftabliffied,  and  have  fattened  their  (hoots  to  the  Items 
of  the  trees,  they  are  not  in  much  danger  of  being 
injured  by  neighbouring  plants,  and  when  the  ground 
is  kept  clear  from  weeds,  the  plants  will  be  much 
better  nourifhed.  > 

Thefe  plants  do  not  produce  flowers  until  they  are 
grown  ftrong,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  affirm,  That  it 
is  fix  or  feven  years  from  the  planting  to  the  time  of 
their  bearing  fruit ;  but  when  they  begin  to  flower  and 
fruit,  they  continue  for  feveral  years  bearing,  and  this 
without  any  culture  ;  and  as  it  is  a  commodity  which 
bears  a  good  price,  it  is  well  worth  cultivating  in  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  Engliffi  fettlements,  efpecially  as  they  will 
grow  on  moift  woody  places,  where  the  land  is  not 
cleared  from  timber. 

The  method  ufed  to  prepare  the  fruit  is,  when  it  turns 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  begins  to  open,  to  gather  it, 
and  lay  it  in  fin  all  heaps  to  ferment  two  or  three  days, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradtifed  for  the  Cocoa  or 
Chocolate  pods  •,  then  they  fpread  them  in  the  fun  to 
dry,  and  when  they  are  about  half  dried,  they  flat 
them  with  their  hands,  and  afterwards  rub  them  over 
with  the  oil  of  Palma  Chrifti,  or  of  the  Cocoa ;  then 
they  expofe  them  to  the  fun  again  to  dry,  and  after¬ 
ward  they  rub  them  over  with  oil  a  fecond  time,  then 
they  put  them  in  fmall  bundles,  covering  them  with 
the  leaves  of  the  Indian  Reed,  to  preferve  them. 

Thefe  plants  produce  but  one  crop  of  fruit  in  a  year, 
which  is  commonly  ripe  in  May,  fit  for  gathering, 
for  they  do  not  let  them  remain  on  the  plants  to  be 
perfectly  mature,  becaufe  then  they  are  not  fo  fit  for 
ufe  ;  but  when  they  are  about  half  changed  yellow, 
they  efteem  them  better  for  keeping,  than  when  they 
are  changed  to  a  dark  brown  colour,  at  which  time 
the  fruit  fplits,  and  fhews  a  great  quantity  of  fmall 
feeds,  which  are  inclofed  within  it.  .  While  the  fruit  is 
green,  it  affords  no  remarkable  feent,  but  as  it  ripens, 
it  emits  a  molt  grateful  aromatic  odour.  When  the 
fruit  begins  to  open,  the  birds  attack  them  and  devour 
all  the  feeds  very  greedily,  but  do  not  eat  any  other 
part  of  the  fruit.  / 

The  fruit  which  are  brought  to  Europe,  are  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  about  fix  inches  long,  and  fcarce  an 
ihch  broad  ;  they  are  wrinkled  on  the  outfide,  and 
full  of  a  vaft  number  of  black  feeds,  like  grains  of 
fand,  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  like  Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  fruit  is  only  ufed  in  England  as  an  ingredient  in 
Chocolate,  to  which  it  gives  a  pleafant  flavour  to  fome 
palates,  but  to  others  it  is  very  difagreeable  ;  but  the 
Spaniffi  phyficians  in  America  ufe  it  in  medicine,  and 
efteem  it  grateful  to  the  ftomach  and  brain,  for  ex¬ 
pelling  of  wind,  to  provoke  urine,  to  refill  poifon, 
and  cure  the  bite  of  venomous  animals. 

As  this  plant  is  fo  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  it  is 
very  ftrange  that  the  inhabitants  of  America  fhould 
negledl  to  cultivate  it,  efpecially  as  it  is  an  ingredient 
in  their  Chocolate,  which  is  fo  much  drank  all  over 
America  *,  but  as  the  Engliffi  have  in  a  manner  quite 
negleded  the  culture  of  the  Cocoa,  it  is  no  wonder 
they  ffiould  negledl  this,  fince  the  former  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  great  plenty  by  the  Spaniards  in  Jamaica, 
while  that  ifland  remained  in  their  pofleffion,  fo  that 
the  Engliffi  had  an  example  before  them,  if  they 
would  have  followed  it ;  whereas  the  Vanilla  was  not 
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found  growing  there,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  fup. 
poled,  that  the  perfons  who  were  fo  indolent  as  to 
quit  the  culture  of  many  viable  plants  then  growing 
on  the  fpot,  ffiould  be  at  the  trouble  of  introducing 
any  new  ones. 

V  AP  O  R  I FER  O  U  S  fignifies  caufing  or  producing 
vapours. 

VAPOUR  is  by  fome  defined  to  be  a  thin  veficle  of 
water,  or  other  humid  matter,  filled  or  inflated  with 
air,  which,  being  rarefied  to  a  certain  degree  by  the 
a&ion  of  heat,  afeends  to  a  certain  height  in  the  at- 
mofphere,  where  it  is  fufpended  till  it  returns  in  form 
of  rain,  fnow,  or  the  like. 

Some  ufe  the  term  Vapour  indifferently  for  all  fumes 
emitted,  either  from  moift  bodies,  as  fluids  of  any 
kind,  or  from  dry  bodies,  as  fulphur,  &c.  but  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  and  other  authors,  better  diftinauifh 
between  humid  and  dry  fumes,  calling  the  latter  ex¬ 
halations. 

VAPOURS  are  defined  by  naturalifts  to  be  thofe 
watery  particles  which  are  fevered  from  others  by  the 
motion  of  the  air,  and  are  carried  about  in  it  feveral 
ways  according  as  the  wind,  or  warmnels  of  the  air 
ferves  •,  they  rife  out  of  the  fea,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
other  waters. 

As  to  their  hanging  in  the  air,  we  may  obferve,  in  a 
hot  day,  when  there  is  no  wind  ftirring,  fuch  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Vapours  to  rife  out  of  moift  ground,  as  make 
thick  fogs,  which  are  fometimes  higher,  and  fome- 
times  lower,  as  the  multitude  and  motion  of  the  Va¬ 
pours  happen  to  be.  They  are  to  be  feen  as  well  up¬ 
on  high  grounds  as  low. 

They  are  eafily  diffipated  by  the  wind,  and  particu¬ 
larly  if  it  be  a  drying  wind. 

The  fun  has  the  fame  effedl  upon  them,  and  we  com¬ 
monly  fee,  when  there  are  thick  fogs  about  fun-rifing, 
they  difappear  a  little  after  it  is  up. 

It  is  evident  that  fogs  confift  of  aqueous  particles  ra¬ 
refied,  becaufe  they  mightily  bedew  every  thing  that 
lies  open  to  them.  Thefe  particles,  being  loundly 
moved,  mull  needs  fly  aloft  into  the  air,  but  if  their 
motion  be  fomething  faint,  they  play  about  the  furfaoe 
of  the  earth  •,  for  this  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion,  that  fuch  things  as  are  about  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  the  more  they  are  moved,  the  more  they  re¬ 
cede  from  the  center  of  the  earth. 

Again,  thefe  fogs  arife  out  of  all  places,  mountain¬ 
ous  or  champaign,  and  continue  till  they  are  difpell- 
ed  by  wind  or  heat  ;  but  they  continue  longeit  in  the 
lowell  grounds,  becaufe  thofe  places  are  fulieft  of 
moifture,  and  are  not  fo  much  expofed  to  the  winds  j 
but  wherever  they  be  when  the  wind  rifes  upon  them* 
they  are  diffipated  and  driven  about,  till  we  fee  no 
more  of  them. 

So  in  like  manner,  the  heat  of  the  fun,  by  putting 
them  into  a  brilker  motion,  either  diffipates  them  by 
rarefaction,  or  raifes  them  higher,  and  forms  them 
into  clouds. 

And  whereas  fometimes  the  fogs  (link,  it  is  not  be¬ 
caufe  they  come  from  (linking  water,  but  becaufe  the 
Vapours  are  mixed  with  fuiphureous  exhalations, 
which  fmell  fo.  Perhaps  thefe  exhalations  would  fly 
up  direiStly  to  the  clouds,  if  there  were  no  fogs  to  hold 
them,  and  fo  would  not  affect  the  fenfe  of  finelling  ; 
but  when  they  are  once  entangled  and  blended  with 
the  fog,  they  laft  as  long  as  that  does. 

The  clouds  are  higher  than  the  fogs ;  they  hang  in 
the  air,  and  are  carried  about  in  it  by  the  winds.  The 
clouds  are  of  various  figures,  and  fometimes  io  thin, 
that  the  rays  of  the  fun  pals  through  them,  but  at 
other  times  they  are  thick  enough  to  intercept  and 
obftrudl  them  ;  they  alio  appear  of  feveral  colours,  as 
white,  red,  and  fometimes  very  dark. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  clouds  proceeds  from  the  clofe- 
nefs  ol  the  vaporous  particles  one  to  another,  and  their 
thinnefs  from  the  diftance  of  thofe  particles  one  from 
another,  of  which  there  are  feveral  caufes.  When  they 
are  very  thin,  they  leave  fo  many  interftices,  that  the 
rays  of  the  fun  dart  through  them  in  many  places,  but 
are  intercepted  in  others. 


As 
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As  to  the  variety  of  the  figures  of  the  clouds,  they 
arife  from  their  plenty  of  Vapours,  and  the  influence 
of  the  fun  and  wind,  for  they  cannot  be  varioufly  con- 
denied,  rarefied,  and  carried  about  in  the  air,  but 
their  figure  mu  it  needs  be  changed. 

To  account  for  the  clouds  hanging  in  the  air,  is  a 
matter  of  fome  difficulty. 

All  the  watery  particles,  of  which  they  confiit,  are 
heavier  than  air  •,  and  fo,  if  there  were  nothing  to 
hinder  them,  they  would  fall  to  the  earth ;  but  there 
are  two  things  that  feem  to  keep  them  up, 

1.  The  winds  which  blow  from  all  parts,  under  the 
region  of  the  clouds,  and  bear  about  with  them  ma¬ 
ny  lighter  forts  of  bodies ;  efpecially  if  thofe  bodies 
contain  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  folid  matter  under  a 
broad  fuperficies.  And  thus  it  is  vifible,  how  eaflly 
paper  kites  are  kept  up  by  the  wind,  when  they  are 
mounted  pretty  high ;  and  fo  the  particles  of  water, 
pretty  much  rarefied,  may  eaflly  be  fufpended  at  that 
height. 

2.  New  exhalations  and  vapours  are  perpetually  fum¬ 
ing  out  of  the  earth ;  and,  by  their  moving  upwards, 
prevent  the  clouds  from  defcending,  uniefs  the  den- 
fity  of  the  clouds  overweigh  them.  Thus  we  fee  the 
Vapour  of  fire  carries  lighter  bodies  up  the  chimney  •, 
and  fmoke  can  turn  a  thin  plate  of  iron,  artfully  placed 
in  it,  fo  flrongly,  as  to  turn  about  a  ipit,  and  roaft 
meat. 

It  is  a  queftion  among  naturalifts,  Whether  clouds  and 
thicker  fogs  are  compofed  alike  ;  or,  Whether  there 
be  fomething  more  in  the  clouds  ? 

Some  think  that  clouds  are  groffer  than  all  fogs,  and 
that  they  are  compofed  of  flakes  of  fnow,  rather  than 
particles  of  water,  fuch  as  make  fogs. 

Others  fay,  It  is  enough  to  confider  clouds  as  a  clofer 
fort  of  fogs,  and  indeed  the  fogs  that  hang  upon  the 
tops  of  very  high  hills,  appear  to  people  in  the  plains 
to  be  all  one  with  clouds,  tho’ thofe  that  are  at  them, 
perceive  nothing  but  a  thick  fog. 

There  being  always  many  Vapours  in  the  air,  though 
not  always  vifible,  it  comes  to  pafs  that  great  dews 
fall  even  in  clear  weather,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  where  it  feldom  rains ;  for  when  it  happens  that 
the  fcattered  Vapours  are  colledted  andcondenfed  to¬ 
gether,  and  forced  downwards,  they  muft  needs  fall, 
and  bedew  plants  and  Grafs. 

The  time  for  the  falling  of  the  dew,  is  either  before 
the  rifing  of  the  fun,  or  after  the  fetting  of  it;  but  in 
order  to  its  falling  regularly  at  thofe  times,  it  is  ne- 
ceflfary  that  the  air  be  calm,  for  windy  or  ftormy  wea¬ 
ther  hinders  it ;  but  when  the  weather  is  calm,  and 
gentle  breezes  are  felt  from  the  weft  about  the  time 
that  the  fun  fets,  and  from  the  eaft  about  the  rifing 
of  it,  it  is  probable  they  collecft  the  Vapours,  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  them,  by  moderately  cooling  the  air ;  and  be- 
caufe  the  morning  breezes  are  more  general  than  the 
evening  ones,  therefore  the  evening  dews  fall  only 
here  and  there,  but  the  morning  ones  feldom  fail  of 
being  univerfal. 

It  is  likewife  found  by  experience,  that  the  dews  are 
more  copious  in  hotter  countries  than  in  cold  ;  the 
reafon  of  which  feems  to  be  this,  that  the  heat  of  the 
fun  does,  in  the  day  time,  raife  abundance  of  Vapours 
out  of  the  water,  which  Vapours  are  fo  extremely  ra¬ 
refied  by  the  fame  heat,  that  they  are  difperfed  far 
and  wide  ;  but  the  cool  of  the  night  brings  them  to¬ 
gether  again,  and  condenfes  them  to  that  degree,  that 
they  fall  to' the  ground,  but  not  in  fuch  large  drops 
as  rain  does. 

But  in  colder  countries,  where  there  are  frequent 
rains,  and  the  Vapours  are  lefs  rarefied,  molt  of  them 
come  down  in  rain,  and  but  a  fmall  part  turns  to 
dew. 

A  certain  author  fays,  That  in  fome  of  the  hotter  cli¬ 
mates,  the  earth  is  without  rain  for  fix  or  feven  months 
together;  and  it  is  every  fummer  feafon  fo  much 
parched  and  dried,  that  there  is  hardly  any  moifture 
to  be  found  in  it  for  three  or  four  feet  deep  ;  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  the  heats  are  fo  exceffive,  that  without 
the  refrefhing  dews  of  the  nights  (which  are  there  very 
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cOnfiderable)  the  plants  muft  inevitably  pertfh  ;  fof 
there  is  no  moifture  they  can  have  but  from  the  dews, 
and  yet  that  moifture  fupports  the  trees  and  plants 
in  a  flourilhing  ftate.  Toward  the  end  of  the  day  the 
leaves  contradt  themfelves,  by  reafon  of  the  exceffive 
heat  of  the  fun  ;  but  by  the  falling  of  the  dews  at 
night,  they  expand  and  open  themfelves,  fo  that  in 
the  morning  and  fore  part  of  the  day  they  have  a  molt 
agreeable  verdure  ;  and  alfo  this  moifture  of  the  dews, 
a  fiords  fufficient  nourilhment  to  the  plants  to  bring 
the  fruits  to  perfection. 

By  a  great  many  obfervations  made  by  Mr.  Henry 
Beighton,  F.  R.  S.  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Defaguliers,  to 
raife  water  by  fire,  according  to  Mr.  Newcome’s  im¬ 
provement  of  it,  they  found  that  the  water  by  boil¬ 
ing,  was  expanded  14,000  times,  to  generate  fleam 
as  ftrong  (i.  e.  aselaftic)  as  common  air,  which  there¬ 
fore  muft  be  near  164.  times  fpecifically  lighter. 

And  it  is  plain,  that  this  fleam  is  not  made  of  the  air 
extricated  out  of  the  water,  becaufe  it  is  condenfed 
again  into  water  by  a  jet  of  cold  water  fpouting  into 
it ;  and  the  little  quantity  of  air  that  comes  out  of  the 
injedted  water  muft  be  difcharged  at  every  ftroke, 
otherwife  the  engine  will  not  work  well. 


EXPERIMENT. 


muft  be  fufpended  the  glafs  bell  E,  made  heavy 
enough  to  fink  in  water,  but  put  in,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  it  be  filled  with  water  when  upright,  without  any 
bubbles  of  air  at  its  crown  within,  the  crown  being 
all  under  water. 

As  the  water  boils,  the  bell  will  by  degrees  be  emptied 
of  its  water,  being  prefled  down  by  the  fleam  which 
rifes  above  the  water  in  the  bell ;  but  as  that  fleam 
has  the  appearance  of  air,  in  order  to  know  whether 
it  be  air  or  not,  take  the  veffel  off  the  fire,  and  draw 
up  the  bell  by  a  firing  fattened  to  its  knob  or  top, 
then,  as  the  fleam  condenfes  by  the  cold  air  on  the 
outfide  of  the  bell,  the  water  will  rife  up  into  the  bell 
at  F,  quite  to  the  top,  without  any  bubble  above  it ; 
which  thews  that  the  fleam  that  kept  out  the  water 
was  not  air. 

N  B.  This  experiment  fucceeds  belt  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  has  been  firft  purged  of  air,  by  boiling  and  the 
air-pump. 

We  know,  by  feveral  experiments  made  on  the  fire- 
engine,  (in  Capt.  Savory’s  way,  where  the  fteam  is 
made  to  prefs  immediately  on  the  water,)  that  fteam 
will  drive  away  air,  and  that  in  proportion  to  its  heat, 
though  in  the'open  air  it  floats  and  rifes  in  it  like 
fmoke. 

Now  if  the  particles  of  water  turned  into  fteam  or 
Vapour  repel  each  other  ftrongly,  and  repel  air  more 
than  they  repel  each  other,  aggregates  of  fuch  parti¬ 
cles  made  of  Vapour  and  vacuity  may  rife  in  air  of 
different  denfities,  according  to  their  own  denfity,  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  degree  of  heat,  without  having  re- 

cou  rfe 
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courfe  to  imaginary  bubbles,  formed  in  a  manner 
only  fuppofed,  and  not  proved. 

Indeed  he  owns,  that  if  the  watery  particles  had  no 

repellent  force,  they  muft  precipitate  m  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  that  duft  will  do  after  it  has  been  raifed  up  ;  but 
there  are  too  many  obfervations  and  experiments,  to 
leave  any  doubt  of  the  exigence  of  repellent  force 

above-mentioned.  .  , 

“  And  that  he  cannot  Ihew  by  any  experiment  how 
«  bffi  the  moleculae  of  Vapour  muft  be  which  will 
“  exclude  air  from  their  interfaces ;  nor  that  the  e 
«  moleculas  do  vary  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
“  heat  by  an  increafe  of  repellent  force  in  eacn  wa¬ 
it  tery  particle,  or  by  a  farther  divifion  of  the  parti¬ 
es  cles  fell  lefs  •,  but  in  the  genera  we  may  reafona- 
“  bly  affirm,  that  the  rarity  of  the  Vapour  is  pro- 
“  portionable  to  the  degree  of  its  beat,  as  it  happens 
«  in  other  fluids.  (See  Philof.  Tranf.  N°  270.)  And 
«  though  the  different  degrees  of  the  air  s  rarefac- 
«  tion  are  alfo  proportionable  to  the  heat,  yet  the 
“  fame  degree  of  heat  rarefies  vapours  much  more 


Now  to  ffiew  that  what  has  been  faid  will  account  for 
the  rife  of  Vapours,  and  formation  of  clouds,  we 
muft  only  confider  whether  that  degree  of  heat  which 
is  known  to  rarefy  water  14,000  times,  being  compar¬ 
ed  with  feveral  of  thofe  degrees  of  heat  in  fummer, 
autumn,  and  winter,  which  are  capable  of  raifing 
exhalations  from  water  or  ice  (the  rarity  of  Vapours 
bein°r  confidered,)  will  appear  to  be  fuch,  that  the 
Vapour  will  rife  high  enough  in  winter,  but  not  too 
hffih  in  fummer,  to  agree  with  the  known  phenomena. 
That  the  effeds  are  adequate  to  the  caufes  in  this 
cafe,  he  thinks  may  be  made  out  in  the  following 


manner,  viz. 

The  heat  of  boiling  water,  according  to  Sir  lfaac 
Newton’s  table  (Philofoph.  Tranfadt.  N°  273,)  is  34, 
the  mean  heat  of  fummer  5,  the  mean  heat  of  fpring 
or  autumn  3,  and  the  leaft  degree  of  heat,  at  which 
Vapours  rife  in  winter  (alias  the  mean  heat  of  winter) 

IS  2 • 

The  rarity  of  Vapour  proportionable  to  thefe  four  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  is  24,000,  205.8,  1235, _  and  823. 

The  rarity  of  air  is  in  fummer  900,  in  fpring  or  au¬ 
tumn  850,  and  in  winter  800. 

The  denfity  of  water,  compared  with  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  denfities,  being  inverfly  as  one  to  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  four  numbers. 

The  height  above  the  earth  to  which  the  Vapours  will 
anfe,  and  at  which  they  will  be  in  equilibrio,  in 
an  air  of  the  fame  denfity  with  themfelves,  will  vary 
according  to  the  rarity  of  the  "V  apour  depending  on 
the  heat  of  the  feafon. 

For  the  Vapour  which  is  raifed  by  the  winter’s  heat, 
expreffed  by  the  number  2,  when  the  rarity  of  the  air 
is  800,  will  rife  to  (and  fettle  at)  an  height  of  about 
the  fixth  part  of  a  mile,  when  the  barometer  is  above 
thirty  inches  high. 

But  if  the  heat  be  greater,  then  the  Vapours  will 
rife  higher  ;  and  pretty  much  higher  if  the  fun  fhines, 
though  in  frofty  weather,  the  barometer  then  being 
very  high. 

If  the  barometer  falls,  and  thereby  brings  the  place  of 
the  equilibrium  (for  Vapours  raifed  by  heat  2)  nearer 
the  earth,  then  alfo  will  the  heat  be  increased,  the 
Vapour  more  rarefied,  and  confequently  the  new  place 
of  equilibrium  lufficiently  high. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  winter  when  the  heat  is 
only  equal  to  2,  the  air  is  denied  clofe  to  the  earth, 
which  has  not  any  heat  fufficient  to  rarefy  it  near  the 
ground,  as  happens  in  warm  weather  •,  therefore  the 
Vapour  will  rife  gradually  in  an  air  whofe  denfity  de- 
creafes  continually  from  the  earth  upwards,  neither 
will  the  Vapour  be  hindered  of  its  full  rife  by  any 
condenfation  from  a  greater  cold  of  the  ambient  air  •, 
the  air  being  then  as  cold  next  to  the  ground,  where 
the  vapour  begins  to  rife,  as  it  is  at  any  height  from 
the  earth. 

The  Vapour  which  is  raifed  by  the  heat  of  the  fpring 
or  autumn,  expreffed  number  3,  will  rife  to  the 
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height  of  3-i  miles  when  the  barometer  is  at  30,  and 
the  rarity  of  the  air  is  850.  But  then  as  the  air  is  hotter 
near  the  ground  than  at  the  height  of  half  a  mile  or  a 
mile,  the  Vapour  will  condenle  as  it  rifesj  and  as  the  air 
when  the  earth  is  heated,  is  rather  near  the  ground 
than  at  fome  height  from  it,  the  place  for  equilibri¬ 
um  will,  upon  thefe  two  accounts,  be  brought  much 
lower  than  otherwife  it  would  be  •,  as  for  example,  to 
the  height  of  about  a  mile,  which  will  agree  with 
phenomena. 

In  fummer  the  two  caufes  above-mentioned  increafing, 
the  Vapour  raifed  by  the  heat  5,  (whofe  place  of 
equilibrium  would  be  54  miles  high,  if  the  Vapour, 
after  it  began  to  rife,  was  not  condenfed  by  cooling, 
and  the  air  was  denfed  clofe  to  the  earth)  will  fettle  at 
the  height  of  about  1 4,  °r  two  miles,  which  is  alfo  . 
agreeable  to  phenomena. 

Laftly,  as  the  denfity  and  rarity  of  the  Vapour  is 
chiefly  owing  to  its  degree  of  heat,  and  in  a  fmall 
meafure  to  the  increafed  or  diminifhed  preffure  of  the 
circumambient  air,  when  it  is  not  confined  and  the 
denfity  and  rarity  of  the  air  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  in¬ 
creafed  or  diminifhed  preffure,  by  the  accumulation 
or  exhauftion  of  fuperior  air,  whilft  heat  and  cold 
alter  its  denfity  in  much  lefs  proportion  ;  the  clouds  , 
made  of  the  Vapours  above-mentioned,  inftead  of  con¬ 
forming  themfelves  to  the  altered  denfity  of  the  am¬ 
bient  air,  will  rife  when  it  is  condenfed,  and  fink  when 
it  is  rarefied  •,  and  alfo  rife  or  fink,  when  the  preffure 
of  the  air  is  not  altered,  and  its  denfity  very  little 
changed,  by  their  own  dilatation,  owing  to  heat  and 
cold,  as  may  be  often  obferved  by  feeing  them  change 
their  height  confiderablv,  whilft  the  barometer  conti¬ 
nues  exadtly  at  the  fame  degree,  and  the  liquor  of  the 
thermometer  rifes  or  falls  very  little,  and  fometimes 
not  at  all. 

As  for  the  manner  how  clouds  are  changed  into  rain, 
it  has  been  hinted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article-,  but- 
for  farther  fatisfaiftion  let  the  reader  have  recourfe  to 
Dr.  Halley’s  account  of  it  in  the  Philofoph.  Tranfaft, 
N°  183,  which  Dr.  Defaguliers  fays  he  has  always 
found  agreeable  to  the  phenomena. 

He  adds,  that  fince  he  had  for  brevity’s  fake,  -Only 
mentioned  at  what  heights  from  the  furface  of  the 
earth  Vapours  of  different  denfities  will  come  to  an 
equilibrium,  without  giving  a  reafon  for  fettling  the 
place  of  equilibrium,  at  whofe  heights  he  thought  it 
proper  here  to  give  the  method  by  which  they  may  be 
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As  the  Vapours  will  fettle  and  rife  where  the  air  is  of 
the  fame  denfity  with  themfelves,  it  is  only  required 
to  find  the  denfity  of  the  air  at  any  diftance  from  the 
earth  at  feveral  heights  of  the  barometer,  which  may 
be  deduced  from  Dr.  Halley’s  two  tables,  Philofoph, 
Tranfacl.  N°  386.  (the  firft  {hewing  the  altitudes  to 
o-iven  heights  of  the  mercury,  and  the  fecond  the 
heights  of  the  mercury  again  at  given  altitudes,)  and 
knowing  the  degree  of  heat  by  the  thermometer,  be- 
caufe  the  denfity  of  the  Vapour  depends  upon  the  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  of  the  feafon,  provided  that  proper  al¬ 
lowances  be  made  for  the  great  rarefaction  of  the  ait' 
near  the  earth  in  hot  and  dry  weather,  and  the  con¬ 
denfation  of  the  Vapours  in  their  rife,  by  reafon  of  the 
air  being  colder  at  a  little  height  above  the  earth  than 
juft  at  the  furface  of  it. 

The  quantity  of  Vapour  raifed  from  the  fea  by  the 
warmth  of  the  fun,  is  far  greater  than  one  would  ima¬ 
gine.  Dr.  Halley  has  attempted  to  eftimate  it. 

?n  an  experiment  made  with  that  view,  and  defcribed 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  he  found  that  a 
quantity  of  water  no  warmer  than  air  in  lummer,  loft 
in  Vapour  in  the  fpace  of  two  hours,  no  lels  than  A 
part  of  an  inch  in  depth  :  now  for  A  *n  two  h°urs 
taking  for  the  eafier  calculation,  A  in  the  twelve  hours 
that  the  fun  is  up  each  day,  it  will  rile  -A-  of  an  inch 
from  the  furface  of  the  fea. 

On  this  fuppofition,  every  ten  fquare  inches  of  the 
furface  of  the  water  yield  in  Vapour  per  diem,  a  cubic 
inch  of  water  of  four  feet  fquare,  a  gallon  *,  a  mile 
fquare,  6914  tons  j  a  fquare  degree  iuppofed  of  60 
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Englifh  miles,  will  evaporate  33  millions  of  tons ;  and 
if  the  Mediterranean  Sea  be  eftimated  at  410  degrees 
long,  and  four  broad,  allowances  being  made  for  the 
places  where  it  is  broader,  by  thofe  where  it  is  narrow¬ 
er,  there  will  be  160  fquare  degrees  of  fea,  and  confe- 
quently  the  whole  Mediterranean  mull  lolein  vapour 
in  a  rummer’s  day,  at  leaft  5280  millions  of  tons. 

In  this  quantity  of  Vapour,  though  very  great,  are 
only  the  remains  of  another  caufe,  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
duced  to  rule  ;  that  is,  the  winds,  whereby  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  is  licked  up,  fometimes  fafter  than 
it  exhales  by  the  heat  of  the  iun,  as  it  is  well  known 
to  thofe  who  have  confidered  thole  drying  winds. 

For  the  manner  wherein  Vapours  are  railed,  fee  more 
in  Barometer,  Cold,  Dew,  Heat,  and  Rain. 

For  the  effedt  of  Vapours  in  formation  of  fprings,  fee 
Springs,  &c. 

VARIEGATED  fignifies  ftreaked  or  diverfified 
with  feveral  colours  •,  of  which  there  are  now  a  great 
variety  of  plants  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious,  whofe 
leaves  are  variegated  with  yellow  or  white.  Thofe 
which  are  fpotted  with  either  of  thefe  colours  in  the 
middle  of  their  leaves,  are  called  blotched  (in  the 
gardeners  term  •,)  but  thofe  whole  leaves  are  edged 
with  thefe  colours  are  called  ftriped  plants.  Thofe 
plants  whofe  leaves  are  blotched  are  generally  fubjedt 
to  become  plain,  when  planted  in  a  good  foil  ;  or  at 
leaft  in  the  growing  feafon,  will  have  but  a  fmall  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  two  colours  ;  but  thofe  which  have 
edged  leaves,  rarely  become  plain  again,  efpecially  if 
the  edging  is  broad,  and  goes  quite  through  the 
leaves,  though  thefe  do  not  appear  fo  finely  variegated 
in  the  growing  feafon,  as  they  do  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  year. 

All  the  different  forts  of  Variegation  in  plants  were  at 
firft  accidental,  being  no  more  than  a  diftemper  in  the 
plant,  which  being  obferved,  has  been  cherifhed  by  im- 
poveriihing  the  foil  in  which  they  grow,  by  which  me¬ 
thod  their  ftripes  are  rendered  more  lafting  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  But  whatever  fome  perfons  have  affirmed  of 
ftriping  plants  by  art,  I  could  never  obferve  it  done 
by  any,  Unlels  in  woody  fhrubs  and  trees,  which  may 
be  variegated  by  putting  in  a  bud  or  graft  taken  from 
a  variegated  plant ;  where,  although  the  buds  fhould 
not  grow,  yet  if  they  keep  frefh  but  eight  or  ten 
days,  they  will  many  times  communicate  their  gilded 
miafma  to  the  fap  of  the  trees  into  which  they  were 
budded  ;  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time,  after,  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  very  vifible  in  the  next  adjoining  leaves,  and 
has  been  afterwards  lpread  over  the  greateft  part  of 
the  tree  •,  but  in  fuch  plants  as  are  herbaceous;  where 
this  operation  cannot  be  performed,  there  is  no  way 
yet  afceriained  whereby  this  ftriping  can  be  effected 
by  art. 

In  fome  forts  of  plants  this  diftemper  is  often  com¬ 
municated  to  the  feeds,  fo  that  from  the  feeds  gather¬ 
ed  from  variegated  plants,  there  will  conftantly  be 
fome  variegated  plants  produced ;  as  in  the  ftriped 
Wing  Pea,  the  greater  Maple,  &c.  therefore  thefe 
may  be  conftantly  propagated  that  way. 

That  this  ftriping  proceeds  from  the  weaknefs  of 
plants  is  very  evident,  fince  it  is  always  obferved,  that 
whenever  plants  alter  thus  in  the  colour  of  their 
leaves,  they  do  not  grow  fo  large  as  before,  nor  are 
they  fo  capable  to  endure,  the  cold;  fo  that  many 
forts  of  plants  which  are  hardy  enough  to  endure  the 
cold  of  our  climate  in  the  open  air  when  in  their  na¬ 
tural  verdure,  require  to  be  fheltered  in  the  winter  af¬ 
ter  they  are  become  variegated,  and  are  feldom  of  fo 
long  continuance ;  which  is  a  plain  proof  that  it  is  a 
diftemper  in  the  plants,  fince  whenever  they  become 
vigorous,  this  ftriping  is  either  rendered  lei's  vifible, 
or  entirely  thrown  off;  efpecially  (as  was  before  ob¬ 
ferved)  if  the  plants  are  only  blotched,  or  if  the  edg¬ 
ing  be  of  a  yellow'  colour,  it  is  lefs  apt  to  remain 
than  when  it  is  white  ;  which  is  efteemed  the  moft 
beautiful  ftriping,  and  which  (when  once  thoroughly 
eftablifhed)  is  hardly  ever  to  be  got  out  of  the  plants 
again.  To  as  to  render  the  leaves  entirely  green. 

May,  fuch  is  the  venom  of  this  morbid  matter,  that  it 
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not  only  tinges  the  leaves,  but  alfo  the  bark  and  fruit 
of  trees  are  infedted  by  it,  as  in  the  Orange,  Pear,  &c. 
whofe  bark  and  fruit  are  ftriped  in  the  fame  manner 
as  their  leaves. 

The  different  colours  which  appear  in  flowers  alfo  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  fame  caufe,  though  it  is  generally  in  a 
lefs  degree  in  them  than  when  the  leaves  and  branches 
are  infedted  :  for  the  various  colours  which  we  fee  in 
the  fame  flowers,  are  occafioned  by  the  feparation  of 
the  nutrivite  juice  of  plants,  or  from  the  alteration 
of  their  parts ;  whereby  the  fmaller  corpufcles,  which 
are  carried  to  the  furfaces  of  the  flower  leaves,  are  of 
different  forms,  and  thereby  refledt  the  rays  of  light 
in  different  proportions.  In  order  to  underftand  this, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  fay  fomething  concerning 
the  phenomenon  of  colours,  as  it  hath  been  difco- 
vered  by  the  late  excellent  philofopher  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton. 

1.  Colour  may  be  confidered  two  ways:  (1.)  As  a 
quality  refiding  in  the  body  that  is  faid  to  be  fo  and. 
fo  coloured,  or  which  doth  modify  the  light  after  fuch 
a  manner;  or  (2.)  as  more  properly  the  light  itfelf, 
which  being  fo  modified,  fhines  upon  the  organ  of 
fight,  and  produces  that  fenfation  we  call  colour. 

2.  Colour  is  defined  to  be  a  property  inherent  in 
light,  whereby,  according  to  the  different  fizes  or  mag¬ 
nitudes  of  its  parts,  it  excites  different  vibrations  in 
the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  being  propa¬ 
gated  to  the  fenforium,  affedts  the  mind  with  different 
fenfations. 

3.  Again  :  colour  may  be  defined  a  fenfation  of  the 
foul,  excited  by  the  application  of  light  to  the  retina 
of  the  eye ;  and  different,  as  the  light  differs  in  the 
degree  of  its  refrangibility,  and  the  magnitude  of  its 
component  parts* 

4.  According  to  the  firft  definition,  light  is  the  fub- 
jedt  of  colour  :  according  to  the  latter  it  is  the  agent. 

5.  So  then  light  fometimes  fignifies  that  fenfation  oc¬ 
cafioned  in  the  mind,  by  the  view  of  luminous  bodies  ; 
fometimes  that  property  in  thofe  bodies;  whereby  they 
are  fitted  to  excite  thofe  fenfations  in  us. 

6.  Various  are  the  opinions  of  ancient  and  modern 
authors,  and  of  the  feveral  fedts  of  philofophers,  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  phenomenon 
colour. 

7.  The  peripatetics  affert  colours  to  be  real  qualities* 
and  inherent  in  the  coloured  bodies ;  and  fuppofe 
that  light  doth  only  difcover  them,  but  not  any  way 
aftedf  their  produdtion. 

8.  Plato  thought  colour  to  be  a  kind  of  flame  con¬ 
futing  of  moft  minute  particles,  very  congruous  to  the 
pores  of  the  eye,  and  darted  againft  it  from  the 
objedt. 

9.  Some  moderns  will  have  colour  to  be  a  kind  of  in¬ 
ternal  light  of  the  more  lucid  parts  of  the  objedt  dark¬ 
ened,  and  confequently  altered  by  the  various  mixtures 
of  the  lefs  luminous  parts. 

id:  Others,  as  did  fome  of  the  antient  atomifts,  main¬ 
tain  colour  not  to  be  a  lucid  ltream,  but  a  corporeal 
effluvium  iffuing  out  of  the  coloured  body. 

11.  Others  account  for  all  colours  out  of  the  various 
mixture  of  light  and  darknels  ;  and  the  chemifts  will 
have  it  fometimes  arife  from  the  fulphur,  and  fome¬ 
times  from  the  fait  that  is  in  bodies ;  and  fome  alfo 
from  the  third  hypoftatic  principle,  i.  e.  mercury. 

12.  The  moft  popular  opinion  is  that  of  the  followers 
of  Ariftotle,  who  maintain,  that  colour  is  a  property 
inherent  in  the  coloured  body,  and  that  it  exifts  with¬ 
out  any  dependence  on  light. 

13.  The  Cartefians,  who  made  the  fenfation  of  light 
to  be  the  impulle  made  on  the  eye  by  certain  folid, 
but  very  minute  globules,  eafily  penetrating  the  pores 
of  the  air,  and  diaphonous  bodies  ;  thefe  derive  colour 
from  the  various  proportion  of  the  direfft  prosrefs  or 
motion  of  thefe  globules  to  their  circumrotation .  or 
motion  round  theirfown  centres,  by  which  means  they 
are  qualified  to  ftrike  the  optic  nerve,  after  diftindt 
and  divers  manners,  and  fo  produce  the  perception  of 
divers  colours. 
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*4.  They  own  that  as  the  coloured  body  is  not  imme¬ 
diately  applied  to  the  organ  to  occafion  the  fenfation, 
as  no  body  can  aftett  the  fenfe  but  by  immediate  con¬ 
tact,  the  coloured  body  does  not  excite  the  fenfation 
of  itfelf,  or  contribute  any  thing  to  it,  otherwife  than 
by  moving  fome  interpofed  medium,  and  by  that  the 
organ  of  fight. 

15.  They  add,  .that  as  it  is  found  that  bodies  do  not 
affeCt  the  fenfe  in  the  dark,  and  that  light  only  occa- 
fions  the  fenfation  of  colour,  by  moving  the  organ  j 
and  that  coloured  bodies  are  no  farther  concerned  than 
in  reflecting  the  light  in  a  certain  modification  •,  the 
difference  in  colours,  according  to  them,  arifes  in  a 
difference  in  the  texture  of  their  parts,  by  which  they 
are  difpofed  to  refieCt  their  light  with  this  or  that  mo¬ 
dification. 

1 6.  Dr.  Hook,  in  his  Micographia  fays.  The  phan- 
tafm  of  colours  is  caufed  by  the  fenfation  of  the  ob¬ 
lique  or  uneven  pulfe  of  light,  and  that  this  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  no  more  varieties  than  two,  which  arife  from 
the  two  Aides  of  the  oblique  pulfe  •,  fo  that  there  are 
in  reality  but  two  Ample  colours,  yellow  and  blue  *, 
from  the  mixture  of  which,  and  a  due  proportion  of 
black  and  white  (that  is,  darknefs  and  light)  all  colours 
may  be  be  produced. 

17.  But  this  phenomenon  of  nature  and  colour,  hav¬ 
ing  long  perplexed  philofophers  to  account  for  the  dif- 
coveries  relating  thereto,  the  incomparable  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  found  by  two  experiments  on  prifms,  that 
there  is  a  great  deformity  in  the  rays  of  light,  and 
that  hereby  the  origin  of  colours  may  be  unfolded. 
The  dodrine  of  colours  therefore,  according  to  his 
notion  and  experiments,  are  contained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  propofitions  : 

1.  That  light  confifts  of  an  infinite  number  of  rays, 
right  lined  and  parallel,  but  of  different  degrees  of 
refrangibility,  when  meeting  with  a  different  me¬ 
dium. 

2.  Each  ray,  according  to  its  degree  of  refrangibility, 
when  fo  refraCted,  appears  to  the  eye  of  a  different 
colour. 

3.  The  leaft  frangible  rays  appear  of  a  deep  fcarlet 
colour  ;  the  moft  refrangible  appear  of  a  Violet  blue  •, 
the  intermediate  proceeding  from  fcarlet  to  yellowifh, 
then  to  light  green,  and  fo  to  blue. 

4.  The  colours  arifing  from  the  different  degrees  of 
refrangibility  of  light  are  not  only  the  more  noted  co¬ 
lours  of  red,  yellow,  green  and  blue,  but  alfo  all  the 
intermediate  colours  of  red  to  yellow,  of  yellow  to 
green,  &c. 

5.  Whitenefs,  (fuch  as  the  fun’s  light  appears,)  con¬ 
taining  all  thofe  degrees  of  refrangibility,  is  confe- 
quently  made  up  of  all  the  above-mentioned  colours. 

6.  Simple  or  homogeneal  colours,  are  fuch  as  are 
produced  by  homogeneal  lights  or  rays,  which  have 
the  fame  degree  of  refrangibility  ;  and  mixed  colours 
are  fuch  as  are  produced  by  rays  of  different  refrangi¬ 
bility. 

7.  Rays  of  the  fame  refrangibility  produce  the  fame 
colour  i  which  colour  is  not  alterable  by  repeated  re¬ 
fractions,  but  only  made  ftrong  or  faint,  as  the  rays 
are  United  or  fcattered. 

8.  All  bodies  appear  of  this  or  that  colour,  according 
as^  their  furfaces  are  adapted  to  refleCt  only  the  rays 
of  fuch  a  colour  :  or  at  lead  in  more  plenty  than  the 
reft. 

But  to  explain  thefe  things  farther  : 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that  rays  or  beams  of  light 
are  compofed  of  particles  very  heterogeneous  or  dif- 
fimilar  to  each  other  •,  i.  e.  fome  of  them,  as  it  is 
highly  probable,  are  larger,  and  others  lefs ;  for  a  ray 
of  light,  being  received  on  a  refraCting  lurface  in  a 
dark  place,  is  not  wholly  refraCted,  but  fplit  as  it  were, 
and  diffufed  into  leveral  little  rays  fome  of  which 
are  refraCted  to  the  extreme  points,  and  others  to  the 
intermediate  points  ;  i.  e.  thofe  particles  of  the  light, 
which  are  moft  minute,  are  diverted  the  moft  eafily 
and  moft  confiderably  of  all  others,  by  the  aCtion  of 
the  refrafting  furface,  out  of  their  rectilineal  courfe  : 
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and  the  reft,  as  each  exceeds  another  in  magnitude, 
fo  it  is  turned  out  of  its  right  line  with  much  diffi  • 
culty,  and  lefs  conflderably. 

Now  each  ray  of  light;  as  it  differs  from  another  in 
its  degree  of  refrangibility,  fo  likewife  it  differs  from 
it  in  colour.  This  is  warranted  by  numerous  experi¬ 
ments. 

Thofe  particles  which  are  more  refraCted,  are  found 
to  conftitute  a  ray  of  a  Violet  colour  ;  i.  e.  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  the  moft  minute  particles  of  light,  thus  fe- 
parately  impelled,  excite  the  fhorteft  vibration  in 
the  retina,  which  are  thence  propagated  by  the  folid 
fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  brain,  there  to  excite 
the  fenfation  of  Violet  colour,  as  being  the  moft  duiky 
and  languid  of  all  colours. 

Again  :  thofe  particles  which  are  the  moft  refraCted 
conftitute  a  radiolus,  or  little  ray,  of  a  red  colour ; 
i.  e.  the  largeft  particles  of  light  excite  the  longeft  vi¬ 
brations  in  the  retina,  fo  as  to  excite  the  fenfation  of 
fed  colour,  the  brighteft  and  moft  vivid  of  all  colours. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  growing  of  plants,  the 
fame  plants  do  from  time  to  time,  alter  and  change 
their  colours  as  the  veffels  which  are  in  their  young 
fhoots  grow  larger.  The  leaves  are  of  a  faint  yellow 
when  they  are  in  their  fmaller  ftate,  but  they  become 
of  a  bright  green,  or  fometimes  red,  when  they  are  in 
their  middle  ftate  \  but  when  their  veffels  are  enlarged  i 
to  their  full  growth.;  they  become  of  a  dark  green,  and 
then  change  to  a  feuillemort. colour  towards  autumn, 
from  the  ripening  of  their  juices  ;  from  thence  to  pu¬ 
trefaction,  which  refolves  itfelf  again  into  earth,  its 
firft  principle. 

VASCULIFEROUS  PLANTS  are  fuch  whofe 
feeds  are  contained  in  veffels,  which  are  fometimes  di-  1 
vided ;  and  thefe  have  always  a  monopetalous  flower, 
either  uniform  or  difform. 

VASES:  A  Vafe  is  a  fort  of  a  flower-pot  fo  fet  in  a 
garden. 

VEGETABLE,  a  term  applied  fo  all  plants,  con- 
fidered  as  capable  of  growth  ;  i.  e.  to  all  natural  bo¬ 
dies,  which  have  parts  organically  formed  for  gene¬ 
ration  and  accretion,  but  not  for  ienfation. 

Dr.  Boerhaave  defines  a  Vegetable  to  be  a  body  gene¬ 
rated  of  the  earth,  to  which  it  adheres,  and  is  con¬ 
nected  by  parts  called  roots,  through  which  it  receives 
the  matter  of  its  nourifhment  and  increafe,  and  con¬ 
fifts  of  juices  and  veffels,  fenflbly  diftinCt  from  each, 
other  •,  or  a  Vegetable  is  an  organical  body,  compofed 
of  veffels  and  juices  every  where  diftinguifhable  from 
each  other,  to  which  the  roots  grow,  or  parts  by  which 
it  adheres  to  fome  other  body,  from  which  it  derives 
the  matter  of  its  life  and  growth. 

This  definition  of  a  Vegetable  is  very  fcientific,  and 
furnifties  us  with  a  juft  and  adequate  idea  of  it  •,  for 
by  its  confiding  of  veffels  and  juices,  it  is  diftinguiihed 
from  a  foflil  •,  and  by  its  adhering  to  another  body, 
and  deriving  its  nouriftiment  therefrom,  it  is  diftin- 
suiflied  from  an  animal. 

He  defines  a  Vegetable  an  organical  body,  becaufe  it 
confifts  of  different  parts,  which  jointly  concur  to  the 
exercife  of  the  fame  function. 

The  definition  of  its  adhering  by  fome  of  its  parts  to 
another  body  is  very  proper  j  for  we  know  of  no  plant 
that  is  fo  absolutely  vague  and  fluctuating,  but  has 
ftill  a  body  it  adheres  to,  though  that  body  may  be 
various,  e.  g.  earth,  as  in  our  common  plants ;  done,  •< 
as  in  rock  plants  5  water,  as  in  fea  plants ;  air,  as  in  I 
fome  mucilages. 

As  to  thofe  few  plants  that  appear  to  float  with  the 
water,  their  manner  of  growth  is  fomewhat  anoma-  7 
lous.  Monfieur  Tournefort  has  (hewn,  That  all  plants 
do  not  arife  ftriffly  from  feeds ;  but  that  fome,  inftead 
of  femen,  depofit  or  let  fall  a  drop  of  juice,  which  I 
finking  in  the  water  by  its  gravity,  reaches  the  bottom, 
or  fome  rock,  &c.  in  its  way,  to  which  it  dicks,  | 
ftrikes  root,  and  fhoots  intp  branches:  fuch  is  the 
origin  of  coral. 

To  which  may  be  added,  That  a  root  of  a  plant  may 
have  any  fituation  at  pleafure,  with  refpect  to  the 

body 
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body  thereof-,  nor  needs  it  be  either  lowed:  or  higheft, 
&c.  Accordingly  in  Coral,  Modes,  Fungufes,  &c. 
the  root  is  frequently  uppermoft,  and  its  growth 
downwards. 

VEGETABLE  STATICS  dignifies  the  weight 
or  gravity,  and  the  motion  of  the  juices,  in  vegetable 
bodies. 

VEGETATION  is  the  aft  whereby  plants  receive 
nourilhment,  and  grow  ;  the  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin,  vegeto,  to  quicken,  to  refrelh,  to  make 
lively  and  ftrong;  and  dignifies  the  way  of  growth,  or 
increafe  of  bulk,  parts,  and  dimenlions  proper  to  all 
trees,  fihrubs,  herbs,  plants,  minerals,  &c. 

To  underftand  the  procefsof  nature  in  thebufinefs  of 
Vegetation,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  there  is  in  ve¬ 
getables  a  principle  of  life,  and  this  is  differently 
feated  ;  there  are  dome  who  fuppofe  it  is  feated  ex- 
aftly  between  the  trunk  and  the  root,  which  they  fay 
is  obferved  to  be  the  place  of  its  pofition,  in  all  or 
moft  of  the  feminiferous  tribe  ;  but  if  the  Oak  and 
fome  other  trees  be  included  in  that  general  title,  and 
their  bodies  be  cut  down  near  that  place,  ir  is  odds  if 
they  ever  (hoot  again,  or  at  lead:  to  any  purpofe. 

In  fome  trees  it  is  only  the  roots  which  vegetate,  fo 
that  let  them  be  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as  reafonably 
may  be,  if  thefe  pieces  are  but  planted  in  the  ground, 
they  quickly  grow,  as  is  feen  in  the  Elm,  &c.  and 
in  many  other  trees. 

In  fome  it  is  feated  both  in  the  roots,  and  all  over  the 
trunk  and  branches,  as  in  the  vimineous  or  Willow 
kinds,  which,  if  they  be  cut  into  a  thoufand  pieces,  it 
is  fcarce  pofiible  to  deftroy  or  kill  them,  unlefs  they 
are  ftripped  of  both  their  barks ;  for  if  you  plant  them 
in  the  earth  but  the  length  of  three  or  four  inches, 
either  the  roots  or  branches  will  certainly  grow 
again. 

In  fome  it  is  found  entirely  in  the  body,  branches,  or 
leaves,  and  of  this  kind  are  many  of  the  exotics,  which 
being  of  a  fucculent  nature,  if  the  trunk  or  branches, 
or  the  leaves  and  Items,  be  put  into  the  ground,  they 
will  ftrike  root  immediately,  and  grow,  as  in  the  Ce- 

..  reufes,  Ficoides,  Sedums,  &c.  nay,  fo  ftrong  is  the 
principle  of  life  in  this  kind  of  plants,  that  if  they 
be  hung  a  confiderable  time  in  the  air  without  any 
earth,  water,  &c.  they  will  maintain  their  natural 
verdure,  and  alfo  this  principle  of  life,  admirably,  by 
their  fucculent  quality. 

The  ufe  of  this  principle  of  life  is  accounted  to  be  for 
the  concoftion  of  the  indigeffed  falts,  which  afcend 
through  the  roots,  where  they  are  fuppofed  to  affimu- 
late  the  nature  of  the  tree  they  are  helping  to  form, 
though  perhaps  the  root  may  likewife  affift  in  the 
work. 

Thefe  things  being  prefuppofed,  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year,  as  foon  as  the  fun  begins  to  warm  the  earth, 
and  the  rains  melt  the  latent  falts,  the  whole  work  of 
Vegetation  is  fet  on  foot ;  then  the  emulgent  fibres 
feek  for  food,  which  has  been  prepared  as  aforefaid. 

It  is  very  rational  to  fuppofe  that  a  great  part  of  the 
roots  are  formed  under  ground  during  the  winter 
feafon,  becaufe  in  all  lands  there  is  always  an  innate 
heat,  which  feems  to  be  a  natural  vital  quality,  or  ni¬ 
trous  fermentation. 

The  roots,  by  feeking  out  and  affuming  thofe  ni¬ 
trous  falts,  are  immediately  (by  the  courle  of  nature, 
and  the  attraftive  virtue  of  the  fun)  drawn  upwards 
to  the  vital  principle,  and,  after  concoftion,  afcend  Itill 
higher  into  the  ftem,  and  break  out  firft  in  the  buds, 
the  fhelly  and  tendered:  part  of  the  whole  machine, 
and  afterwards  diffufe  themfelves  into  the  leaves, 
fioweis,  fruits,  &c.  which  lie  inveloped  therein,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  natural  frames,  &c. 

There  are  fome  who  fuppofe  that  fubterraneous  fires 
are  concerned  in  the  work  of  Vegetation,  or  the 
growth  of  plants,  yet^as,  upon  the  bell  obfervation 
that  can  be  made,  none  can  pretend  to  have  difeo- 
vered  any  heat  or  fumigation  to  iffue  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  adequate  to  the  meaneft  artificial  fire,  it 
is  plain  that  the  fun  is  the  principle,  and  fo  may  be 
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called  the  father  of  Vegetation,  and  the  earth  the 
mother,  the  rain  and  air  being  neceflary  co-efficients 
in  this  furprifing  work. 

It  is  apparent,  by  the  ufe  of  microfcopes,  that  plants 
confift  of  different  parts,  veffels,  &c.  analogous  to 
thofe  of  animals,  and  each  kind  of  vefl'el  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  a  different  humour,  or  juice,  ie- 
creted  from  the  matter  of  the  lap,  which  is  confidered 
as  the  blood,  or  common  fund  of  them  all. 

Dr.  Grew  farther  explains  this,  by  faying,  That  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  principles  are  at  the  firft  received 
together  in  a  plant,  and  are  feparated  afterwards,  i.  e. 
they  are  filtered  iorrie  from  others  in  very  different  pro¬ 
portions  and  conjunftions  by  the  leveral  parts,  fo  every 
part  is  the  receptacle  of  a  liquor,  become  peculiar, 
not  by  any  transformation,  but  only  by  the  percola¬ 
tion  of  parts  out  of  the  common  mafs  or  flock  of  lap, 
and  thofe  that  ate  fuperfiuous  in  any  plant,  are  dis¬ 
charged  back  by  perfpiration. 

The  fame  author  affigns  the  offices  of  the  feveral  vef- 
fels :  he  calls  thofe  veffels  lymphedufts,  which  are 
placed  on  the  inner  verge  of  the  bark,  and  thefe,  he 
fuppofes,  are  appointed  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
moft  aqueous  or  watery  liquor. 

Thofe  veffels  that  are  in  the  middle  of  the  plant,  he 
calls  laftiferous  or  refiniferous  ;  thefe  he  takes  to  be 
the  principle  vifeera  of  plants ;  and  that  as  the  vilcera 
of  animals  are  but  conglomerated  veffels,  the  vifeera 
of  plants  are  drawn  out  in  length. 

It  is  alfo  remarkable  in  many  cafes,  That  the  multi¬ 
tude  and  largenefs  of  the  veffels  produce  a  fweet  and 
vinous  lap,  and  the  fewnefs  and  fmallnefs  of  the  vef¬ 
fels  produce  an  oily  and  aromatic  fap. 

It  feems  neceflary  to  the  nutrition  of  plants,  as  well 
as  animals,  that  there  be  a  concurrence  of  two  fpe- 
cifically  diftant  fluids  ;  and  a  certain  author  maintains. 
That  there  is  an  intermixture  of  two  fuch  humours  in 
every  part  of  a  tree,  every  part  of  fap  being  impreg¬ 
nated  with  other  tinftures,  and  continually  filtred 
from  fibres  of  one  kind  to  thofe  of  another,  and  from 
this  mixture  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  ripening, 
odour,  & c.  are  accounted  for. 

With  regard  particularly  to  the  odour  in  plants.  Dr. 
Grew  is  of  opinion,  that  they  chiefly  proceed  from  the 
air-veffels  that  are  in  the  wood,  not  but  that  the  other 
parts  alfo  yield  their  fmells,  which  is  moft  plain  to  be 
perceived  in  plants  that  are  frelh,  undried,  and  un- 
bruifed;  for  he  fays  that  the  air,  bringingalong  with  it  a 
tincture  from  the  root,  and  from  the  feveral  orgariicaf 
parts,  and  at  laft  entering  the  concave  of  the  air-vef¬ 
fels,  it  confifts  there. 

Others  fay.  That  it  cannot  be  denied  but  the  effluvia, 
which  can  be  admitted  into  the  wood-veffels,  may  give 
a  ftnell  to  the  wood ;  but  however,  as  that  vapour 
paffes  through  the  veffels  which  have  a  different  ftruc- 
ture,  fo  as  to  alter  the  form  of  its  parts,  fo  in  every 
one  of  its  changes,  it  will  yield  a  fmell  different  from 
the  reft.  The  fmell  of  the  wood  will  differ  from  that 
of  the  bark,  the  juices  in  the  one  being  more  effential 
than  the  other  ;  but  yet  both,  being  bruifed  and  mix¬ 
ed  together,  yield  a  feent  different  from  either  of  them 
fingly,  and  likewife  the  leaves  give  a  feent  that  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  either  of  the  former,  and  fo  alfo  do  the 
flowers  from  that  in  die  leaves,  and  alfo  the  fruit  from 
that  in  the  flowers. 

Dr.  Grew  is  of  opinion  that  the  chief  governing  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  juice  of  plants,  is  the  faline,  which  fa- 
line  principle,  he  fays,  mull  be  underftood  as  a  ge¬ 
neric  term,  under  which  divers  fpecies  are  compre¬ 
hended.  The  vegetable  falts  feem  to  be  four,  viz* 
the  nitrous  and  the  acid,  alkaline  and  marine,  and  of 
thefe  the  nitrous  falts  feem  to  be  affigned  by  nature 
chiefly  for  the  growth  ot  plants. 

The  curious  Malpighius  has  very  accurately  delivered 
the  procefs  of  nature  in  the  Vegetation  of  plants  to 
the  effeft  following. 

The  ovum  or  feed  of  the  plant,  being  excluded  out 
of  the  ovary  (which  is  called  the  pod  Or  hulk)  and  re¬ 
quiring  farther  foftering  and  brooding,  is  committed 
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t5  the  earth.  The  earth,  like  a  kind  mother,  having 
received  it  into  her  bofom,  does  not  only  perform  the 
office  of  incubation,  by  her  own  warm  vapours  and 
exhalations,  in  conjunction  with  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
but  gradually  fupplies  what  the  feed  requires  to  its 
farther  growth,  as  abounding  every  where  with  canals 
and  finufes,  in  which  the  dew  and  rain  water,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  fertile  lalts,  glide  like  the  chyle  and  blood 
in  the  arteries,  &c.  of  animals. 

This  moifture,  meeting  writh  new-depofited  feed,  is 
percolated  or  (trained  through  the  pores  or  pipes  of 
the  outer  rind  or  hulk,  anfwering  to  the  fecundines 
of  fcetufes,  on  the  infide  whereof  lie  one  more,  com¬ 
monly  two,  thick  feminal  leaves  correfponding  to  the 
placenta  in  women,  and  the  cotyledons  in  brutes. 

The  feed-leaves  conftft  of  a  great  number  of  little  ve- 
ficulse  or  bladders,  with  a  tube  correfponding  to  the 
navel-ftrings  in  animals. 

The  moifture  of  the  earth,  (trained  through  the  rind 
of  the  feed,  is  received  into  thele  veficuke,  which 
caufes  a  (light  fermentation  with  the  proper  juice  be¬ 
fore  contained  therein. 

This  fermented  liquor  is  conveyed  by  the  umbilical 
veftel  to  the  trunk  of  the  little  pknt,  and  to  the  gem 
or  bud  which  is  contiguous  to  is,  upon  which  a  Vege¬ 
tation  and  increafe  of  the  plant  fucceed. 

This  procedure  in  the  Vegetation  of  plants,  the  afore- 
laid  author  exemplifies  in  a  grain  of  Wheat  as  follows: 
The  firft  day  the  grain  is  fown,  it  grows  a  little  tur¬ 
gid,  and  the  fecundine  or  hulk  gapes  a  little  in  feve- 
ral  places ;  and  the  body  of  the  plant,  being  continued 
by  the  umbilical  veftel  to  a  conglobated  leaf  (which 
is  called  the  pulp  or  flefh  of  the  feed,  and  is  what  con- 
ftitutes  the  flour)  fwells,  by  which  means,  not  only  the 
gem  or  fprout  (which  is  to  be  the  future  Item)  opens 
and  increafes,  but  the  roots  begin  to  bunch  out, 
whence  the  placenta  or  feed-leaf,  becoming  loofe, 
gapes. 

The  fecond  day,  the  fecundine  or  hulk,  being  broken 
through  the  ftem  or  top  of  the  future  ftraw,  appears 
on  the  outfide  thereof,  and  grows  upward  by  degrees. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  feed-leaf,  guarding  the  roots, 
becomes  turgid  with  its  vifculs,  and  puts  forth  a  white 
down,  and  the  leaf  being  pulled  away,  you  fee  the 
roots  of  the  plant  bare,  the  future  bud,  leaves,  and 
the  reft  of  the  ftalk  lying  ftill  hid.  Between  the  roots 
and  the  afcending  ftem,  the  trunk  of  the  plant  is  knit 
by  the  navel-knot  to  the  flower-leaf,  which  is  very 
moift,  though  it  ftill  retains  its  white  colour,  and  its 
natural  tafte. 

The  third  day  the  pulp  of  the  conglobated  or  round 
leaf  becomes  turgid  with  the  juice  it  has  received  from 
the  earth  fermenting  with  its  own. 

Thus  the  plant  increales  in  bignefs,  and  in  its  bud  or 
ftem  becomes  taller,  and  from  whitifh  turns  greeniffi. 
The  lateral  roots  alfo  break  forth  greeniffi  and  pyra¬ 
midal,  from  the  gaping  ffieaf,  which  adheres  clofely 
to  the  plant,  and  the  lower  roots  grow  longer  and 
hairy,  with  many  fibres  growing  out  of  the  fame. 
Indeed,  there  are  hairy  fibres  hanging  all  along  on 
all  the  roots,  except  on  the  tops,  and  thefe  fibres  are 
leen  to  wind  about  the  faline  particles  of  the  foil,  or 
little  lumps  of  earth,  &c.  like  Ivy,  whence  they  grow 
curled.  About  the  lateral  roots  there  now  break  out 
two  other  little  ones. 

The  fourth  day  the  ftem,  mounting  upwards,  makes 
a  right  angle  with  the  feminal  leaf.  The  laft  roots  put 
forth  more,  and  the  other  three,  growing  larger,  are 
clothed  with  more  hairs,  which  ftraitly  embrace  the 
lumps  of  earth,  and  where  they  meet  with  any  vacu¬ 
ity,  unite  in  a  kind  of  net-work.  The  conglobate  or 
flower-leaf,  is  now  lofter,  and,  when  bruifed,  yields 
a  white  fweetiffi  juice,  like  Barley  cream.  By  ftrip- 
ping  it  off,  the  root  and  ftem  of  the  plant  are  plainly 
leen,  with  the  intermediate  navel-knot,  whofe  outer 
part  is  folid  like  a  bark,  and  in  the  inner  more  loft  and 
medullary. 

I  he  filth  day  the  ftalk,  ftill  riling,  puts  forth  a  per¬ 
manent  or  liable  leaf,  which  is  green  and  folded.  The 
roots  grow  longer,  and  there  appears  a  new  tumour 
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of  a  future  root  •,  the  outer  cr  Iheath  is  loofened,  and 
the  feed-leaf  left  begins  to  fade. 

The  fixth  day  the  liable-leaf  being  loofened,  the  plant 
mounts  upwards,  the  .ffieaf  ftill  cleaving  round  it 
like  a  bark.  The  feed-leaf  is  now  feen  linuous  or 
wrinkled,  and  faded  ;  and  this  being  freed  or  cut 
from  the  fecundine,  the  fleffi  or  pericarpium  is  found 
Of  a  different  texture,  the  outer  part,  whereby  the  out¬ 
fide  of  the  feed  or  grain  is  heaped  up,  being  more  fo¬ 
lid,  but  the  infide  vifcular,  and  full  of  humour,  efpe- 
cially  that  part  next  the  navel-knot.  All  the’leaves 
being  pulled  off,  the  roots  torn,  and  the  flower-leaf 
removed,  the  trunk  appears,  wherein,  not  far  from 
the  roots,  the  navel-knot  bunches  out,  which  is  folid 
and  hard  cut ;  above  there  is  a  ffiark  of  the  ffieath- 
leaf,  which  was  pulled  off,  and  underneath,  as  in  an 
arm- pit,  the  gem  is  often  hid  ;  the  hind  part  of  the 
plant  ffiews  the  breaking  forth  of  the  roots  likewife 
with  the  faded  placenta,  &c. 

After  the  eleventh  day  the  feed-leaf,  as  yet  ftickincr 
to  the  plant,  is  crumpled,  and  almoft  corrupted  ;  witffi 
in  it  is  hollow,  and  about  the  fecundine,  the  mucus 
and  white  fubftance  of  the  feed,  being  continued  to 
the  navel-knot  forms  a  cavity  ;  all  the  roots,  becom¬ 
ing  longer,  put  forth  new  branches  out  of  their  fides. 
The  fecond  leaf  withers,  and  its  veficles  are  emptied  ; 
the  internodes  or  fpaces  between  the  knots  orow 
longer,  new  gems  appear,  and  the  middle  root  grows 
feveral  inches  longer. 

After  a  month,  the  roots  and  ftalk  being  grown  much 
longer,  new  buds  break  out  at  the  firft  knot,  and  lit¬ 
tle  tumours  bunch  out,  which,  at  length,  break  out 
into  roots. 

As  to  the  vegetable  matter,  or  the  food  where  the 
plants  grow,  there  is  fome  doubt ;  it  hath  been  a  o-e- 
neral  opinion  among  almoft  all  the  modem  naturalilts. 
That  the  Vegetation  of  plants,  and  even  of  minerals 
too,  is  principally  owing  to  water,  which  not  only 
ferves  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  to  them  the  fine  rich 
earth,  &c.  proper  for  their  nouriffiment,  but  being 
tranfmuted  into  the  body  of  the  plant,  affords  the 
greateft  part,  if  not  all  the  matter  with  which  they 
are  nouriffied,  and  by  which  they  grow  and  increafe 
in  bignefs.  This  opinion  is  countenanced  by  very 
great  names,  particularly  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward,  who,  in  order  to  afcertain  this  point,  made  the 
following  experiments : 

In  the  firft  place,  he  carefully  examined  all  forts  of 
water,  and  found  that  the  cleared  fine  Ipring  water, 
which  he  could  any  where  meet  with,  exhibited  even 
to  the  naked  eye  great  numbers  of  exceeding  fmall 
terreftrial  particles,  and  that  all  other  craflfer  waters 
had  thefe  in  yet  much  greater  quantity,  and  alfo,  that 
they  were  of  a  larger  bulk. 

He  found  this  terreftrial  matter  contained  in  all  wa¬ 
ter  to  be  of  two  kinds,  the  one  properly  a  vegetable 
matter,  but  confiding  of  very  different  particles,  fome 
of  which  are  very  proper  for  the  nouriffiment  of  fome 
kinds  of  plants,  others  for  different  forts,  &c.  The 
other  kind  of  earthy  matter  he  found  to  be  purely  of 
a  mineral  nature,  and  this  alfo  was  of  very  various  and 
different  kinds. 

The  former  fort  of  vegetable  earthy  matter  abounds 
plentifully  in  all  waters,  but  for  the  mineral,  it  is 
found  moftly  in  fpring  water,  next  to  that,  in  river 
water,  and  lead  of  all,  in  rain  water,  though  even 
there  alfo  it  is  to  be  found  plentifully. 

This  fad,  he  fays,  any  one  may  difcover,  by  only 
keeping  water  for  a  competent  time  without  ftirring 
it,  in  a  clear  glafs  phial,  clofely  Hopped  to  keep  out 
dull,  &c.  for  then  he  will  obferve  that  thefe  very 
fmall  terreftrial  particles,  which  before  were  fcarcely 
vifible  fingly,  will  now  combine  together  into  large 
and  more  confpicuous  mafles,  which,  by  degrees,  will 
join  together,  and  form  clouds,  as  it  were,  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  which  will  grow  daily  more  and  more  opa- 
cous  and  thick  by  the  continual  acceflion  of  new  rqat- 
ter  ;  and  ir  the  earthy  matter  in  the  water  be  chiefly 
of  the  vegetable  kind,  it  will  turn  the  water  green, 
the  ufual  colour  of  vegetables,  and  this  will  grow 

deeper 
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deeper  and  deeper  coloured,  but  will  not  precipitate 
to  the  bottom  of  the  glaffes,  as  the  mineral  water  will, 
if  there  be  any  confiderable  quantity,  by  realon  of  its 
much  greater  fpecific  gravity.  On  the  whole  there¬ 
fore  he  concludes  very  juftly,  That  there  is  in  all  wa¬ 
ter  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  earthy  matter.  And 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the  Vegetation  of  plants 
was  chiefly  owing  to  bare  water  or  not,  rather  than  to 
the  terreftrial  matter  therein  contained,  he  made  with 
very  great  accuracy  and  care  leveral  experiments. 
Which  experiments,  becaufe  they  were  done  with  an 
uncommon  care  and  exadlnefs,  are  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  and  are  followed  by  very  ingenious  re¬ 
flections,  ferving  to  explicate  many  difficulties  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  to  let  the  whole  affair  of  Vegetation  in  a 
very  good  light,  I  ffiall  give  the  regifler  as  follows : 
Anno  Dom.  1691,  he  chofe  feveral  glafs  phials,  that 
were  all,  as  near  as  poffible,  of  the  fame  ffiape  and 
bignefs.  After  he  had  put  what  water  he  thought  fit 
into  every  one  of  them,  and  taken  an  account  of  the 
weight  of  it,  he  ftrained  and  tied  over  the  orifice  of 
each  phial  a  piece  of  parchment,  having  holes  in  the 
middle  of  it  large  enough  to  admit  the  ftem  of  the 
plant  he  defigned  10  fet  into  the  phial,  without  con¬ 
fining  or  ftreightening  it  fo  as  to  impede  its  growth. 
His  intention  in  this  was  to  prevent  the  inclofed  wa¬ 
ter  from  evaporating  or  afeending  any  other  way  than 
only  through  the  plant  to  be  fet  therein. 

Then  he  made  choice  of  feveral  fprigs  of  Mint  and 
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other  plants,  that  were,  as  near  as  he  could  poffibly 
judge  alike  found,  freffi,  and  lively.  Having  taken  the 
weight  of  each,  he  placed  them'  in  a  phial,  ordered 
as  above,  and  as  the  plant  imbibed  and  drew  off  the 
water,  he  took  care  to  add  more  of  the  fame  from 
time  to  time,  keeping  an  account  of  the  weight  of 
all  he  added.  Each  of  the  glaffes  were,  for  better  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  the  more  eafy  keeping  a  regifler  of  all 
the  circumftances,  noted  with  a  different  mark  or  let¬ 
ter,  as  A,  B,  C.  &c.  and  all  fet  in  a  row  in  the  fame 
window,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  all  might  partake  alike 
of  air,  light,  and  fun. 

Then  they  continued  from  July  the  20th  to  October 
the  5th,  which  is  juft  77  days,  when  he  took  them  out, 
weighed  the  water  in  each  phial,  -and  the  plant  like- 
wife,  adding  to  its  weight  that  of  all  the  leaves  that 
had  fallen  off,  during  the  time  it  had  flood  thus,  and 
laftly  he  computed  how  much  each  plant  had  gained, 
and  how  much  water  was  fpent  upon  it. 

The  particulars  are ' as  follow  : 

The  plant  weighed,  when  put  in,  July  the  20th,  juft 
27  grains ;  when  taken  out,  Oftober  the  5th,  42 
grains,  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  77  days  it  had  gained 
in  weight  1 5  grains. 

The  whole  quantity  of  water,  expended  during  the  77 
days,  amounts  to  2558  grains.  Confequently  the 
weight  of  the  water  had  taken  up  170  ~  times  the 
grains  as  much  as  the  plant  had  gained  in  weight. 


This  will  he  made  plainer  hy  the  following  Table, 


Weight  of  the 
plant  when  firft 
put  into  water. 

Weight  of  the 
plant  when  tak¬ 
en  out  of  the 
water. 

Weight  gained  by 
the  plant  du¬ 
ring  the  77 
days. 

Weight  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  expended  up¬ 
on  the  plant. 

Proportion  of  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  plant 
to  the  expence  of 
the  water. 

A 

* 

Common  Spear-mint. 

1  42  grains. 

|  15  grains. 

Spring  Water. 

27  grains. 

2558  grains. 

as  1  to  1 70 

B 

Common  Spear-mint. 

Rain  water. 

2  8  E  grains. 

[  45 4  grains.  J 

1 7  4-  grains. 

3004  grains. 

as  1  to  171  44. 

• 

C 

Common  Spear-mint. 

26  grains. 

Thames  water. 

28  grains. 

54  grains. 

2493  grains. 

as  1  to  95  44. 

D 

Common  Solanum ,  or  Nightjhade. 

Spring  water. 

49  grains. 

.106  grains. 

57  grains. 

3708  grains. 

as  1  to  65  fr. 

E 

V 

Lathy rus,  feu  Cataputia. 

Ger.  fpring  water. 

98  grains. 

10 1  4-  grains. 

3  4-  grains. 

j  2501  grains. 

as  1  to  714  4- 

The  fpecimen  D  had  feveral  buds  upon  it,  when  firft 
fet  into  the  water ;  thefe,  in  fome  days,  became  fair 
flowers,  which  were  at  length  fucceeded  by  berries. 
Several  other  plants  were  tried,  which  did  not  thrive 
in  water,  nor  Succeed  any  better  than  the  Cataputia 
foregoing. 

The  phials  F  and  G  were  filled,  the  former  with  rain, 
and  the  other  with  fpring  water,  at  the  fame  time  as 
thofe  above-mentioned  were,  and  flood  as  long  as  they 
did,  but  they  had  neither  of  them  any  plant,  the  de- 
ftgn  of  which  was  in  order  to  learn,  whether  any  wa¬ 
ter  exhaled  out  of  the  glaffes,  otherwife  than  through 
the  bodies  of  the  plants. 

The  orifices  of  thefe  two  glaffes  were  covered  with 
parchment,  each  piece  of  it  being  perforated  with  an 


,  hole  of  the  fame  bignefs  with  thofe  of  the  phials  above. 
In  thefe  was  fufpended  a  bit  of  flick  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  ftem  of  one  of  the  aforelaid  plants,  but 
not  reaching  down  to  the  lurface  of  the  inclofed  wa¬ 
ter,  that  the  water  in  thefe  might  not  have  more 
fcope  to  evaporate  than  that  in  the  other  phials. 

Thus  they  flood  the  whole  77  days  with  the  reft, 
when,  upon  examination,  none  of  the  water  was 
found  to  be  wafted,  or  gone  off ;  though  he  obferved 
both  in  thefe  and  the  reft,  efpecially  after  very  hot 
weather,  fmall  drops  of  water,  not  unlike  to  dew, 
adhering  to  the  infides  of  the  glaffes,  i.  e.  that  part 
of  them  that  was  above  the  furface  of  the  inclofed 
water. 

J3  s 
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The  water  in  thefe  two  glaffes  that  had  no  plants  in  I 
them,  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  exhibited  a  larger 
quantity  of  terreftrial  matter,  than  that  in  any  of  thofe 
that  had  the  plants  in  them  did. 

The  fediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  phials  was  great¬ 
er,  and  the  nubeculae  diffufed  through  the  body  of 
the  water  thicker,  and  of  that  which  was  in  the 
others,  fome  of  it  proceeded  from  certain  imall  leaves 
that  had  fallen  from  that  part  of  the  Item  ol  the  plants 
that  was  within  the  water,  wherein  they  rotted  and 

diffolved.  .  . 

The  terreftrial  matter  in  the  rain  water  was  hner  than 

that  of  the  fpring  water. 

Experiments ,  Anno  1692. 

The  olaffes  made  ufe  of  in  this  were  of  the  fame  fort 
with  thofe  of  the  former  experiment,  and  covered  over 
with  parchment  after  the  lame  manner. 

The  plants  here  were  all  Spear  Mint,  the  moft  kind¬ 
ly,  frefh,  fprightly  fhoots  he  could  chufe.  The  wa¬ 
ter  and  plants  were  weighed,  as  above,  and  the  phials 
fet  in  a  line  in  a  fouth  window,  where  they  flood 
from  June  the  2d  to  July  the  28th,  which  was  juft 
56  days. 

The  plant  H  was  all  along  a  very  kindly  one,  and 
ran  up  about  two  feet  in  height.  It  had  fhot  but  one 
confiderable  collateral  branch,  but  had  fent  forth  ma¬ 
ny  and  long  roots,  from  which  fprung  very  numerous, 
though  fmall  and  fhort  leffer  fibres.  The  leffer  roots 
came  out  of  the  larger  on  two  oppofite  fades  for  the 
moft  part,  fo  that  each  root,  with  its  fibrillm,  appears 
not  unlike  a  fmall  feather ;  to  thefe  fibrillm  adhered 


The  glafs  O  had  alfo  Hyde-Park  conduit  water,  in 
which  was  diffolved  a  drachm  of  nitre.  The  Mint 
fet  in  this  fuddenly  began  to  wither  and  decay,  and 
died  in  a  few  days,  as  iikewife  did  two  more  fprigs 
that  were  fet  in  it  fucceflively.  In  another  glafs  he 
diffolved  an  ounce  of  good  garden  mould,  and  a 
drachm  of  nitre,  and  in  a  third,  half  an  ounce  of 
wood  afhes,  and  a  drachm  of  nitre,  but  the  plants  in 
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pretty  much  terreftrial  matter.  In  the  water,  which 
was  at  laft  thick  and  turbid,  was  a  green  fubftance, 
refembling  a  fine  thin  conferva. 

The  plant  I  was  as  kindly  as  the  former,  but  had  fnct 
no  collateral  branches.  Its  roots,  the  waters,  and  the 
green  fubftance,  all  much  as  in  the  former. 

The  plant  K,  though  it  had  the  misfortune  to  be  an¬ 
noyed  with  very  fmall  infedts  that  happened  to  fix  up¬ 
on  it,  yet  had  fhot  very  confiderablecollateral  branches, 
and  at  leaft  as  many  roots  as  either  H  or  I,  which 
had  a  much  greater  quantity  of  terreftrial  matter  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  extremities  of  them.  The  fame  green 
fubftance  here  that  was  in  the  two  preceding. 

The  plant  L  was  far  more  flourifhing  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  had  feveral  confiderable  collateral  branches, 
and  very  numerous  roots,  to  which  terreftrial  matter 
adhered  very  copioufly. 

The  earth  in  both  thefe  glaffes  were  very  fenfibly  and 
confiderably  wafted,  and  lefs  than  when  at  firft  put 
in.  The  fame  fort  of  green  fubftance  here  as  in  thofe 
above. 

The  plant  M  was  pretty  kindly,  had  two  fmall  col¬ 
lateral  branches,  and  feveral  fhoots,  tho’  not  fo  many 
as  thofe  in  H  or  I,  but  as  much  terreftrial  matter  ad¬ 
hering  to  them  as  thofe  had.  .  The  water  was  pretty 
thick,  having  very  numerous  fmall  terreftrial  particles 
fwimming  in  it,  and  fome  fediment  at  the  bottom  of 
the  glafs.  This  glafs  had  none  of  the  green  matter 
above-mentioned  in  it. 

The  plant  N  was  very  lively,  and  had  fent  out  fix 
collateral  branches,  and  many  roots,  but  the  water  was 
very  turbid,  and  as  high  coloured  as  ordinary  beer. 


thefe  fucceeded  no  better  than  the  former.  In  other 
glaffes  he  diffolved  feveral  other  forts  of  earth,  clay, 
marles,  and  variety  of  manures,  &rc.  and  he  fet  Mint 
in  diftilled  Mint  water,  and  made  other  experiments 
of  feveral  kinds,  in  order  to  get  a  light  and  informa¬ 
tion  what  haftened  or  retarded,  promoted  or  impeded 
Vegetation. 


Weight  of  the 
plant  when  firft 
let  in  water. 


Weight  of  the 

O 

plant  when  tak¬ 
en  out  of  the 
water. 

Weight  gained  by 
the  plant  when 
it  had  flood  56 
days. 

What  of  the  water 

is  expended  up¬ 
on  the  plant. 

Proportion  of  the 
•  incrdafe  of  the 
plant  to  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the 
water. 

H 

• 

Hyde-Park  conduit  water  alone. 

255  grains.  }  128  grains.  }  14190  grains.  j 

as  1  to  no  ;  1°. 

127  grains. 

I 

Phe  fame  water  alone. 

no  grains.  j  249  grains.  |  139  grains.  |  13 140  grains.  |  3311094^. 

K 

,  :  1 

T'he  fame  water ,  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  common  garden  earth  diffolved  in  it. 

76  grains.  |  244  grains.  j  168  grains.  |  1073 1  grains.  I  as  1  to  63  44-J. 


Hyde-Park  water,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  garden  mould  as  the  former. 

92  grains.  |  376  grains.  J  284  grains.  j  14950  grains.  j  as  1  to  52 

M 

Hyde-Park  water  diftilled  with  a  gentle  fill. 

114  grains.  |  155  grains.  j  41  grains.  |  8803  grains.  J  as  1  to  214 

N 

Phe  refidue  of  the  water  which  remained  in  the  ftill  after  that  in  M  was  diftilled  off. 

81  grains.  |  175  grains.  |  94  grains.  (  4344  grains.  j  as  1  to  46 -IE- 
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The  glafs  P,  Hyde-Park  conduit  water :  in  this  he 
fixed  a  glafs  tube  ten  inches  long,  the  bore  one  fixth 
of  an  inch  diameter,  filled  with  very  fine  and  white 
fand,  which  he  kept  from  falling  down  out  of  the 
tube  into  the  phial,  by  tying  a  fine  piece  of  filk  over 
that  end  of  the  tube  that  was  downwards.  Upon 
immerfion  of  the  lower  end  of  it  into  the  water,  this, 
by  little  and  little,  afcended  quite  up  to  the  orifice 
of  the  tube,  and  yet  in  all  the  56  days  that  it  flood 
thus,  a  very  inconfiderable  quantity  of  water  had  gone 
off,  viz.  Scarcely  20  grains,  though  the  land  conti¬ 
nued  rnoift  up  to  the  top  till  the  very  laft. 

The  water  had  imparted  a  green  tincture  to  the  fand 
quite  to  the  very  top  of  the  tube,  and  in  the  phial  it 
had  precipitated  a  greenifh  fediment  mixed  with  black. 
To  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  tube,  as  far  as  it  was 
immerfed  in  the  water,  adhered  pretty  much  of  the 
green  fubllance  defcribed  above. 

Other  like  tubes  he  filled  with  cotton,  lint,  pith  of 
Fdder,  and  feveral  other  porous  vegetable  fubftances, 
letting  fome  of  them  in  clear  water,  others  in  water 
tinged  with  Saffron,  Cochineal,  &c.  and  feveral  other 
trials  were  made,  in  order  to  give  a  mechanical  repre- 
fentation  of  the  motion  and  diftribution  of  the  juices 
in  plants,  and  of  fome  other  phenomena  obfervable 
in  Vegetation. 

Several  plants  being  alfo  fet  in  the  phials  Q,  R,  S, 
&c.  ordered  in  like  manner  as  thofe  above  in  Octo- 
ber,  and  the  following  colder  months  thofe  throve 
not  near  fo  much  ;  nor  did  the  water  afcend  nigh 
the  quantity  it  did  in  the  hotter  fealons,  in  which  the 
before  cited  trials  were  made. 

The  refult  of  all  which  experiments  he  gives  us  in  the 
following  obfervations  and  reflections : 

I.  In  plants  of  the  fame  kind ,  the  lefs  they  are  in  hulk , 
the  fnaller  quantity  of  the  fluid  mafs  in  which  they 
are  fet  is  drawn  off ;  the  confumption  where  the  mafs 
js  of  equal  thicknefs,  being  pretty  nearly  proportioned  to 
the  bulk  of  the  plant. 

In  effect,  the  water  feems  to  afcend  up  the  veffels  of 
the  plants,  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  up  a  filtre  •, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  larger  filtre 
lhould  draw  off  more  water  than  the  lmaller  ;  or  that 
a  plant  that  hath  more  or  larger  veffels,  lhould  take 
up  a  greater  part  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  fet,  than 
one  that  has  fewer  can.  Nor  is  it  thus  noted  as  a 
thing  very  confiderable  in  itfelf,  but  chiefly  with  re¬ 
gard  to  what  follows  : 

II.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the  fluid  mafs ,  thus  drawn 
off  and  conveyed  into  the  plant ,  does  not  fettle  or 
abide  there ,  but  pafj'es  through  their  pores ,  and  exhales 
up  into  the  atmofphere. 

That  the  water  in  thefe  experiments,  afcended  only 
through  the  veffels  of  the  plants  is  certain,  fince 
fome  glaffes,  which  had  no  plants  in  them,  though 
difpofed  in  the  like  manner  as  the  reft,  did  remain,  at 
the  end  of  the  experiment,  as  at  firll,  and  without 
any  diminution  of  water,  and  that  the  greateft  part  of 
it  flies  off  from  the  plant  into  the  atmofphere,  is  as 
certain. 

The  leaft  proportion  of  the  water  expended  was  to 
the  augment  of  the  plant,  as  46  or  50  to  1  ;  and  in 
fome  100,  200  in  1,  as  700  to  1. 

Thus  fo  continual  an  emiflion  of  water,  in  fo  great 
plenty,  from  the  parts  of  the  plant,  affords  a  manifeft 
reafon,  why  countries  that  abound  with  trees,  and 
the  larger  vegetables  efpecially,  lhould  be  very  ob¬ 
noxious  to  damp,  great  humidity  in  the  air,  and  more 
frequent  rains,  than  others  that  are  more  open  and 
free. 

The  great  moifture  of  the  air  was  a  great  inconveni¬ 
ence  and  annoyance  to  thofe  who  firll  fettled  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  at  that  time  was  overgrown  with  woods 
and  groves  ;  but  as  thefe  were  burnt  down  and  de- 
ilroyed,  to  make  way  for  habitations,  and  the  culture 
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of  the  earth,  the  air  mending,  changed  into  a  tempe¬ 
rature  more  ferene  and  dry  than  before. 

Nor  does  this  humidity  go  off  pure  and  alone,  but 
ufually  carries  with  it  many  parts  of  the  fame  nature 
with  thofe  whereof  the  plant  confifts  •,  the  craffe'r  in¬ 
deed  are  not  fo  eafily  borne  up  into  the  atmofphere, 
but  are  ufually  depofited  on  the  furface  of  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  other  parts  of  the  plants ;  whence  pro¬ 
ceed  our  mannas,  our  honeys,  and  other  gummous 
exfudations  of  vegetables  •,  but  the  finer  and  lighter 
parts  are  with  greater  eafe  lent  up  into  the  atmofphere, 
thence  they  are  conveyed  to  our  organs  of  fmelling, 
by  the  air  we  draw  in  refpiration,  and  are  pleafant 
or  offenfive,  beneficent  or  injurious  to  us,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  plants  from  whence  they  arife  : 
and  fince  thefe  owe  their  rife  to  the  water  that  afcends 
out  of  the  earth'  through  the  bodies  of  plants,  we 
cannot  be  far  to  feek  for  the  caufe  why  they  are  more 
numerous  in  the  air,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  odours 
is  found  exhaling  from  vegetables  in  warm  humid  fea- 
lons,  than  in  any  other.  ‘  . 

III.  A  greater  part  of  the  terreftrial  matter  that  is  mix¬ 
ed  with  water ,  afcends  up  into  the  plant  as  well  as 
the  water. 

There  was  much  more  terreftrial  matter  at  the  end  of 
the  experiment,  in  the  water  of  the  glaffes  that  had 
no  plants  in  them,  than  in  thofe  that  had  plants.  The 
garden  mould  diffolved  in  fome  of  the  glaffes  was 
confiderably  diminilhed,  and  carried  off;  nay,  the  ter¬ 
reftrial  and  vegetable  matter  was  borne  up  in  the 
tubes  filled  with  fand,  cotton,  &c.  in  that  quantity 
as  to  be  evident  even  to  fenfe ;  and  the  bodies  in  the 
cavities  of  the  other  tubes,  that  had  their  lower  ends 
immerfed  in  water,  wherein  Saffron,  Cochineal,  &c. 
had  been  infufed,  were  tinged  with  yellow,  purple,  &c. 
To  look  abroad  a  little  towards  our  fhores  and  parts 
within  the  verge  of  the  fea,  thefe  will  prefent  us  with 
a  large  fcene  of  plants,  that,  along  with  the  vegeta¬ 
bles,  take  up  more  mineral  matter  alfo  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  ;  fuch  as  our  Sea  Purflain,  feveral  forts  of  Al- 
gas,  of  Samphires,  and  other  marine  plants  -,  thofe 
contain  common  fea  falts,  which  are  the  fame  as  the 
foflil,  in  fuch  plenty,  as  not  only  plainly  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  in  the  palate,  but  may  be  drawn  out  of  them 
in  a  confiderable  quantity  ;  nay  fome  affirm  there  are 
plants  found,  that  will  yield  nitre  and  other  mineral 
falts. 

The  vegetable  matter,  being  very  fine  and  light,  is 
furprifingly  apt  and  difpofed  to  attend  water  in  all  its 
motions,  and  follow  into  each  of  its  receffes,as  appears 
not  only  from  the  inftances  above  alledged,  but  many 
others  percolate  it  with  all  the  care  imaginable,  filtre 
it  with  ever  fo  many  filtrations,  yet  fome  terreftrial. 
matter  will  remain. 

Dr.  Woodward  has  filtred  water  thro’  feveral  fheets  of 
thick  paper,  and  after  that  through  very  clofe  fine 
cloth,  twelve  times  double,  and  this  over  and  over  ; 
and  yet  a  confiderable  quantity  of  this  matter  difco- 
vered  itfelf  in  the  water  after  all. 

Now  if  it  thus  paffes  interftices  that  are  fo  very  fmall 
and  fine  along  with  the  water,  it  is  lefs  ftrange  it 
fhould  attend  it  in  its  paffage  through  the  ducts  and 
paflages  of  plants.  It  is  true  filming  and  diftilling  of 
water  interrupts,  and  makes  jt  quit  fome  of  the  earthy 
matter  it  was  before  impregnated  withal ;  but  then 
that  which  continues  with  the  water  after  this,  is  fine 
and  light,  and  fuch  confequently,  as  is  in  a  peculiar 
manner  fit  for  the  growth  and  nourifhment  of  vege¬ 
tables. 

And  this  is  the  cafe  of  rain  water.  The  quantity  of 
terreftrial  matter  it  bears  up  into  the  atmofphere  is  not 
great ;  but  what  it  doth  bear  up  is  chiefly  of  that 
light  kind,  or  vegetable  matter,  and  that  too  perfect¬ 
ly  diffolved,  and  reduced  to  Angle  corpufcles,  all  fit 
to  enter  the  tubes  and  veffels  of  plants  ;  on  which 
account  it  is,  that  this  water  is  1b  very  fertile  and 
prolific. 
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The  reafon  why  all  the  terreftrial  matter  mixed  with 
the  water  does  not  afcend  into  that,  is,  that  the  mine¬ 
ral  matter  makes  a  great  deal  of  it,  which  is  not  only 
grofs  and  ponderous,  but  fcabrous  and  inflexible,  and 
fo  not  dilpofed  to  enter  the  pores  of  the  roots  ;  be- 
fides,  a  great  many  of  the  Ample  vegetable  particles 
do  by  degrees  unite  and  form  fmall  clods,  or  mole- 
culsj  which  flick  to  the  extremities  of  the  roots  of 
thofe  plants,  and  others  of  them  entangled  in  a  loofer 
manner  for  the  nubeculae,  or  green  bodies,  lo  com¬ 
monly  obferved  in  ftagnant  water  •,  thefe,  when  thus 
conjoined,  are  too  big  to  enter  the  pores,  or  afcend 
up  the  veflels  of  plants,  which  flngly  they  might  have 
done. 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  agriculture,  be  the  earth  never  fo 
rich,  good,  and  fit  for  the  production  of  Corn,  or 
other  vegetables,  little  will  come  of  it,  unlefs  the 
particles  be  feparared  and  loofe  ;  and  it  is  on  this 
account  fuch  pains  are  beftowed  in  the  digging,  til¬ 
ling,  ploughing,  fallowing,  harrowing,  and  break¬ 
ing  the  clodded  lumps  of  earth  ;  and  it  is  the  fame 
way  that  fea  fait,  nitre,  and  other  falts  promote  Ve¬ 
getation. 

Some  authors  imagine  nitre  effential  to  plants,  and 
that  nothing  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  traniafted 
without  it  •,  but  Dr.  Woodward  fays,  by  all  the  trials 
he  has  been  able  to  make,  the  thing  feems  to  him 
quite  otherwife  ;  and  when  contiguous  to  the  plant, 
nitre  rather  deftroys  than  nourifhes  it.  This  I  have 
myfelf  found  to  be  true,  for  by  fcattering  fome  nitre 
round  the  roots  of  three  or  four  plants,  it  killed  them 
in  a  few  days. 

But  nitre  and  other  falts  certainly  loofen  the  earth, 
and  feparate  the  concreted  parts  of  it,  by  that  means 
fitting  and  difpoflng  them  to  be  affumed  by  the  water, 
and  carried  up  into  the  feed  or  plant  for  its  formation 
and  increafe. 

It  is  evident  to  obfervation,  how  apt  all  forts  of  falts 
are  to  be  wrought  upon  by  moiflure,  how  eafily  they 
run  with  it;  and  when  thefe  are  drawn  off,  and  have 
deferted  the  lumps  with  which  they  are  incorporated, 
they  muft  moulder  immediately,  and  fall  afunder  in 
courfe. 

The  hardefl  flone  that  is  to  be  met  with,  if  it  happens 
(as  it  frequently  does)  to  have  any  fait  intermixed 
with  the  fand  of  which  it  confifls,  upon  its  being  ex- 
pofed  in  a  humid  air,  in  a  fhort  time  difl'olves  and 
crumbles  all  to  pieces ;  and  much  more  will  clodded 
earth  or  clay,  which  is  not  of  fo  compact  and  folid  a 
conftitution. 

Lime  iikewife  is  in  the  fame  way  ferviceable  in  this 
affair.  The  hufbandmen  fay,  it  does  not  fatten,  but 
only  mellows  the  ground  ;  by  which  they  mean,  it  doth 
not  contain  any  thing  in  itfelf,  that  is  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  with  the  vegetable  mould,  or  afford  any  matter 
At  for  the  formation  of  plants,  but  merely  foften  and 
relaxes  the  earth ;  by  that  means  rendering  it  more 
capable  of  entering  the  feeds  and  vegetables  fet  in  it, 
in  order  to  their  nourifhment,  than  otherwife  it  would 
have  been. 

The  properties  of  lime  are  well  known,  and  how  apt 
it  is  to  be  put  into  a  ferment  and  commotion  by  wa¬ 
ter;  nor  can  fuch  commotion  ever  happen,  when 
lime  is  mixed  with  earth,  however  hard  and  clodded 
it  may  be,  without  opening  and  loofening  it. 

IV.  The  plant  is  more  or  lefs  nourijhed ,  in  proportion  as 
the  water  in  which  it  Jlands ,  contains  a  greater  or 
J: mailer  quantity  of  proper  terreftrial  matter  in  it. 

The  truth  of  this  propofition  is  difcernible  through 
the  whole  procefs  of  the  Dodtor’s  experiments.  The 
Mint  in  one  of  the  glaffes  was  of  much  the  fame  bulk 
and  weight  with  that  of  two  or  three  others  ;  but  the 
water  in  which  the  Aril  was,  being  river  water,  which 
was  apparently  more  copioufly  ftored  with  terreftrial 
matter  than  the  fpring  or  rain  water,  in  which  the 
other  ftood,  occafioned  it  to  arrive  at  almoft  double 
the  bulk  that  either  of  them  had,  and  with  lefs  ex¬ 
pence  of  water  too. 
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So  Iikewife  the  Mint  in  another  glafs,  in  the  water  of 
which  was  diffolved  a  fmall  quantity  of  good  garden 
mould,  though  it  had  the  diladvantage  to  be  lefs 
when  Arft  fet,  than  either  of  the  Mints  in  the  two 
other  glaffes  had,  the  water  in  which  was  the  very  fame 
as  the  Arft,  only  none  of  the  earth  mixed  with  it ;  yet 
in  a  fhort  time  the  plant  not  only  overtook,  but  much 
outftripped  the  other. 

The  realcn  why  the  proportion  of  the  increafe  of  the 
plant  was  limited  to  the  quantity  of  proper  terreftrial 
matter  in  the  water,  is,  that  all,  even  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  is  not  proper  for  the  nourifhment  of  every  plant ; 
nor  do  there  want  good  indications,  that  every  kind 
requires  a  peculiar  and  fpeciffc  matter  for  its  formation 
and  nourifhment,  nay,  each  part  of  the  fame  vege¬ 
table  ;  and  that  there  are  very  many  and  different  in¬ 
gredients,  to  go  to  the  compofttion  of  the  fame  indivi-' 
dual  plant. 

If  therefore  the  foil  wherein  any  vegetable  or  feed  is 
planted,  contains  all  or  moft  of  thefe  ingredients,  and 
thofe  in  due  quantity,  it  will  grow  and  thrive,  other- 
wife  it  will  not.  If  there  be  not  as  many  forts  of  cor- 
pufcles  as  are  requiftte  for  the  conftruCtion  of  the  main 
and  more  effential  parts  of  the  plant,  it  will  not  profper 
at  all.  If  there  are  thefe,  and  not  in  fufficient  plen¬ 
ty,  it  will  never  arrive  to  its  natural  ftature,  or  if  any 
of  the  lefs  neceffary  and  effential  corpufcles  are  want¬ 
ing,  there  will  be  fome  failure  in  the  plant.  It  will 
be  defective  in  fmell,  tafte,  colour,  and  fome  other 
way. 

Indeed  it  is  inconceivable,  how  one  uniform  homoge¬ 
neous  matter,  having  its  principles,  or  original  parts, 
of  the  fame  fubftance,  conftitution,  magnitude,  figure, 
and  gravity,  fhould  conftitute  bodies  fo  unlike  in  all 
thofe  refpedts,  as  vegetables  of  different  kinds  are, 
nay,  even  as  the  different  parts  of  the  fame  vegeta¬ 
ble,  that  one  fhould  carry  a  refinous,  another  a  milky, 
a  third  a  yellow,  and  a  fourth  a  red  juice  in  its  veins ; 
that  one  affords  a  fragrant,  another  an  offenftve  fmell ; 
one  fweet  to  the  tafte,  another  acid,  bitter,  acerb,  au- 
ftere  ;  that  one  fhould  be  nourifhing,  another  poifon- 
ous ;  one  purging,  another  aftringent ;  and  thefe  all 
receive  their  nourifhment  from  the  fame  foil. 

A  Cataputia,  Tithymalus  latifolius  Cataputia  di&a,  in 
one  of  the  glaffes  afforded  but  a  little  increafe,  only 
3  l  grains  all  the  while,  though  2501  grains  of  water 
were  fpent  upon  it ;  but  this  might  poflibly  be  owing 
not  to  the  water’s  wanting  matter  fit  for  the  nourifh¬ 
ment  of  that  particular  plant,  but  from  its  being  an 
improper  medium  for  that  to  grow  in.  Too  much  of 
that  liquor  in  fome  plants,  may  probably  hurry  the 
terreftrial  matter  through  the  veflels  too  fall  for  them 
to  lay  hold  of  it. 

But  a  farther  proof  of  this  matter  is,  that  the  foil  once 
proper  for  the  production  of  fome  fort  of  vegetables, 
does  not  ever  continue  fo,  but  in  trad  of  time  lofes 
its  property  ;  and  fooner  in  fome  lands,  and  later  in 
others. 

As  for  example  :  if  Wheat  be  fown  upon  land  proper 
for  that  grain,  the  Arft  crop  will  fucceed  very  well, 
and  perhaps  the  fecond  and  third,  as  long  as  the 
ground  is  in  heart,  as  the  farmers  call  it ;  but  in  a  few 
years  it  will  produce  no  more,  if  fowed  with  that 
Corn  ;  fome  other  grain  it  may,  as  Barley  ;  and  after 
this  has  been  fown  fo  oft,  that  the  land  can  bring  no 
more  of  it,  it  may  afterward  yield  fome  good  Oats, 
and  perhaps  Peas  after  them. 

At  length  it  becomes  barren  ;  the  vegetative  matter 
that  at  Arft  it  abounded  with,  being  reducd  by  the 
fucceffive  crops,  and  moft  of  it  borne  off,  each  fort  of 
grain  takes  out  that  peculiar  matter  that  is  proper  for 
its  own  nourifhment. 

It  may  be  brought  to  bear  another  feries  of  the  fame 
vegetables,  but  not  till  it  is  fupplied  with  another 
fund  of  matter  of  the  like  fort  with  what  it  firft  con¬ 
tained  ;  either  by  the  ground’s  lying  fallow  for  fome 
time,  till  the  rain  hath  poured  a  frefh  ftock  upon  it, 
or  by  the  manuring  it. 

That  this  fupply  is  of  the  like  fort  is  evident,  by  the 
feveral  manures  found  beft  to  promote  the  Vegeta¬ 
tion  ; 
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tion,  which  are  chiefly  either  of  parts  of  vegetables, 
or  of  animals ;  of  animals,  which  either  derive  their 
own  nourifhment  immediately  from  vegetable  bodies, 
or  from  other  animals  that  do  fo  ;  in  particular,  the 
blood,  excrements,  and  urine  of  animals  that  do  fo ; 
fhaving  of  horns  and  hoofs,  hair,  feathers,  calcined 
fhells,  lees  of  wine  and  beer,  allies  of  all  forts  of  ve¬ 
getable.  bodies,  leaves,  ftraw,  roots,  and  ftubble, 
turned  into  earth  by  ploughing,  or  otherwife,  to  rot 
and  difiolve  there. 

Thefe  are  our  beft  manures  ;  and,  being  vegetable 
fubftances,  when  refunded  back  again  into  the  earth, 
ferve  for  the  formation  of  other  bodies. 

But  to  apply  this  to  gardens,  where  the  trees,  Ihrubs, 
and  herbs,  after  their  having  continued  in  one  ftation 
till  they  have  derived  thence  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
matter  fit  for  their  increafe,  will  decay  and  degene¬ 
rate,  unlefs  either  frefli  earth,  or  fome  fit  matter  be 
applied  to  them. 

It  is  true  they  may  maintain  themfelves  there  for  fome 
time,  by  fending  forth  roots  farther  and  farther,  to 
an  extent  all  around,  to  fetch  in  more  provifion  ;  but 
at  laft  they  muft  have  a  frefli  fupply  brought  to  them, 
or  they  will  decay* 

All  thefe  inftances  argue  a  particular  terreftrial  mat¬ 
ter,  and  not  water,  for  the  fubjeft  to  which  plants 
owe  their  increafe  ;  were  it  water  only,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  manures,  or  changing  the  fpecies ;  the 
rain  falls  in  all  places,  in  this  field  and  in  that,  in¬ 
differently,  on  one  fide  of  an  orchard  or  garden,  as 
well  as  the  other  ;  nor  could  there  be  any  reafon  why 
a  trad  of  land  fliould  yield  Wheat  one  year  and  not 
the  next,  fince  the  rain  Ihowers  down  all  alike  upon 
the  earth. 

V.  V ege tables  are  not  formed  of  water ,  but  of  a  certain 
peculiar  terrejlrial  matter. 

It  has  been  fliewn,  that  there  is  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  matter  both  in  fpring,  rain,  and  river 
water ;  and  the  experiments  before-mentioned  fliew, 
that  the  much  greatefl;  part  of  the  fluid  mafs  that 
afcends  up  into  plants,  does  not  fettle  or  abide  there, 
but  pafies  through  the  pores  of  them,  and  exhales 
into  the  atmofphere ;  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  ter¬ 
reftrial  matter  mixed  with  the  water,  pafies  up  into 
the  plant  along  with  it,  and  that  the  plant  is  more  or 
lefs  augmented,  in  proportion  as  the  water  contains  a 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  matter  ;  from  all  which  we 
may  reafonably  infer,  that  earth,  and  not  water,  is 
the  matter  which  eonftitutes  vegetables. 

One  of  the  fprigs  of  Mint  before-mentioned  drew  up 
into  it  2501  grains  of  the  fluid  mafs,  and  yet  had  re¬ 
ceived  but  3  4  grains  of  increafe  from  it. 

A  fecond,  though  it  had  at  firft  the  difadvantage  to 
be  much  lefs  than  a  third,  yet  being  fet  in  water, 
wherein  earth  had  been  plentifully  mixed,  and  the 
other  in  water  without  any  fuch  earth,  it  had  vaftly 
outgrown  it,  weighing  at  leaft  145  grains  more  than 
that  did. 

A  fourth  plant,  though  at  firft  a  great  deal  lefs  than 
the  fifth,  yet  being  fet  in  foul  crafs  water,  that  was 
left  in  the  ftill,  after  that  in  which  the  laft  was  fet 
was  drawn  off,  had  gained  in  weight  at  the  end,  above 
double  what  that  in  the  finer  and  thinner  water  had. 
The  proportion  of  the  augment  of  that  plant,  which 
throve  moft,  was  in  the  faid  mafs  fpent  upon  it,  but 
as  1  to  46  •,  in  others  as  one  to  60,  100,  200  ;  and  in 
the  Cataputia,  but  as  1  10714. 

One  of  the  fprigs  took  up  39  grains  of  water  a  day, 
one  day  with  another,  which  was  much  more  than  the 
whole  plant  originally ;  and  yet  it  gained  not  ~  of  a 
grain  a  day  in  weight. 

And  another  took  up  253  grains  a  day,  which  was 
near  twice  as  much  as  its  original  weight ;  and  after 
all,  the  daily  increafe  „of  the  plant  was  no  more  than  2 

44  grains- 

VI.  Spring  and  rain  water  contain  near  an  equal  charge  of 
vegetable  matter  ;  river  water  more  than  either  of  them . 
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Thefe  proportions  hold  in  the  main*  but  a  ftridt  and 
juft  compofition  is  hardly  to  be  expefted  ;  inafmuch 
as  in  all  probability,  the  water  that  falls  in  rain,  con¬ 
tains  fometimes  a  greater  fhare  of  terreftrial  matter, 
th&n  that  which  falls  at  other  times  ;  a  more  powerful 
and  intenfe  heat,  of  necefllty,  hurrying  up  a  larcrer 
quantity  of  that  matter,  along  with  the  humid  Va¬ 
pours  that  foim  rain,  than  one  more  feeble  and  remifs 
pofiibly  can. 

The  water  of  one  fpring  may  flow  forth  with  a  high¬ 
er  charge  of  this  matter  than  that  of  another,  this 
depending  partly  upon  the  quicknefs  of  the  ebuffition 
of  the  water,  and  partly  on  the  quantity  of  that  mat¬ 
ter  latent  in  the  ltrata,  thro’  which  the  fluid  pafies, 
and  the  greater  or  lefs  laxity  of  thofe  ftrata ;  for  the 
fame  reafon  the  water  of  one  river  may  abound  with 
it  more  than  that  •of  another  *  nay,  the  fame  river, 
when  much  agitated  and  in  commotion,  muft  beat- 
up  more  of  it,  than  when  it  moves  with  lefs  rapidity 
and  violence.  That  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  or¬ 
dinary  fertility  of  the  earth,  the  Nile  affords  a  preg¬ 
nant  inftance,  and  fo  does  the  Ganges  and  other  rivers, 
which  annually  overflowing  the  neighbouring  plains* 
their  banks  fhew  the  faireft  and  largeft  crops  of  any 
in  the  world. 

VII.  W 'ater  ferves  only  for  a  vehicle  to  the  terreftrial 
matter  which  forms  vegetables ,  and  does  not  it f elf  make 
any  augmentation  to  them. 

Where  the  proper  terreftrial  matter  is  wanting,  the 
plant  is  not  augmented,  though  never  fo  much  water 
afcend  into  it :  water  then  is  not  the  matter  that  com- 
pofes  vegetable  bodies,  it  is  only  the  agent  that  con¬ 
veys  the  matter  into  them,  that  diftributes  it  to  their 
feveral  parts  to  their  nourifhment ;  that  matter  is  flug- 
gifh  and  inactive,  and  would  lie  eternally  confined  to 
its  beds  of  earth,  without  advancing  up  into  plants, 
did  not  water  or  fome  like  inftrument  fetch  it  forth, 
and  carry  it  into  them. 

This  fluid  is  capacitated  feveral  ways  for  the  office 
here  affigned  it,  by  the  figure  of  its  parts,  which  ap¬ 
pears  from  many  experiments  to  be  exadtly  and  ma¬ 
thematically  fpherical,  their  furfaces  being  perfectly 
polite,  and  without  any  the  leaft  irregularities. 

It  is  evident,  that  corpufcles  of  fuch  a  figure  are  ea- 
fily  fufceptible  of  motion,  and  far  above  any  others 
whatever,  and  confequently  more  capable  of  moving 
and  conveying  other  matter  that  is  not  fo  a<5live  *  then 
the  intervals  of  the  bodies  of  that  figure  are,  ’in  re- 
fpe&  to  their  bulk,  of  all  others  the  largeft,  and  fo 
the  moft  fitted  to  receive  and  entertain  foreign  matter 
in  them;  befides,  as  far  as  the  trials  hitherto  made 
inform  us,  the  conftituent  corpufcles  of  water  are 
each  fingly  confidered  abfolutely  folid,  and  do  not 
yield  to  the  greatefl:  external  force  ;  this  fecures  their 
figure  againft  any  alteration,  and  the  intervals  of  their 
corpufcles  muft  be  always  alike. 

By  the  latter  it  will  be  ever  difpofed  to  receive  matter 
into  it ;  and  by  the  former,  when  once  received,  to 
bear  it  along  with  it.  Water  is  farther  capacitated 
to  be  a  vehicle  to  this  matter,  by  the  tenuity  and  fine- 
nefs  of  the  corpufcles  of  which  it  confifts.  We  hardly 
know  any  fluid  in  all  nature,  except  fire,  whofe  con¬ 
ftituent  parts  are  fo  exceeding  fubtile  and  fmall  as 
thofe  of  water  are  ;  they  will  pafs  pores  and  interfaces 
that  neither  air  nor  any  other  fluid  will.  This  ena¬ 
bles  them  to  enter  the  tubes,  and  fineft  vefiels  of 
plants,  and  to  introduce  the  terreftrial  matter,  and 
convey  it  to  all  parts  of  them,  whilft  each,  by  means 
of  organs  it  is  endued  with  for  that  purpofe,  intercepts 
and  affumes  into  itfelf,  fuch  particles  as  are  fuitable 
to  its  own  nature,  letting  the  reft  pafs  on  through  the 
common  dudts. 

VIII.  Water  is  not  capable  of  performing  this  office  to 
plants ,  unlefs  aftifted  by  a  due  quantity  of  heat. 

Heat  muft  concur,  or  Vegetation  will  not  fucceed 
The  plants  fet  in  the  glaffes  in  October,  and  the  fol- 
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lowing  months,  had  not  near  the  quantity  of  water 

lent  up  into  them,  or  lb  great  an  addittonal  mcreafc 

by  much  as  thofethat  were  fet  in  June,  July,  or  the 

hotter  months.  .  -r  tr¬ 

ie  is  plain  the  water  has  no  power  of  moving  itiell, 

or  riling  to  the  vaft  height  it  doth,  in  the  more  tall 
and  lofty  plants  fo  far  from  it,  that  it  doth  not  ap¬ 
pear  by  any  diicovery  yet  made,  that  even  its  own 
fluidity  confifts  in  the  inteftine  motion  of  its  parts, 
whatever  the  Cartefians  think. 

Indeed  we  want  nothing  more  to  folve  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  fluidity,  than  fuch  a  figure  and  difpofition  of 
parts  as  water  has  :  fpherical  corpufcles  mult  fland  fo 
peklifh  upon  each  other,  as  to  be  fuiceptible  of  every 
impreffion,  and  though  not  perpetually  in  motion, 
mud  be  always  ready  and  liable  to  be  put  into  it  by 
any  the  flighted:  force  imaginab  e.  It  1ltru^’tie 
parts  of  fire  or  heat  are  not  capable  of  moving  them- 
felves  any  more  than  thofe.  of  water,  but  they  aie 
more  fubtile,  light,  and  aftive  than  thofe  are,  and  fo 
the  more  eafily  put  in  motion. 

That  the  concourfe  of  heat  is  really  neceflary  in  thn 
work,  appears  not  only  from  the  experiments  before 
tis  but  from  all  nature,  from  the  fields  and  forefts, 
gardens  and  orchards.  We  fee  in  autumn,  as  the 
f  un’s  power  is  gradually  lefs  and  lefs,  fo  its  effedl:  on 
plants  is  remitted,  and  V egetation  flackens  by  little 

and  little. 

Its  failure  is  firft  difcernible  in  trees,  which,  being 
raifed  higheft  above  the  earth,  require  a  more  intenfe 
heat  to  elevate  the  water  charged  with  nourifhment  to 
their  tops,  fo  that,  for  want  of  frefh  fupport  and  nu¬ 
triment,  they  fhed  their  leaves,  unlefs  fupported  by  a 
very  firm  and  hard  conftitution,  as  our  evergreens  are. 
Next,  the  fhrubs  part  with  theirs  ;  then  the  herbs  and 
lower  tribes,  the  heat  at  length  not  being  fufficient  to 
fupply  even  to  thefe,  though  fo  near  the  eaith,  the 
fund  of  their  nourifhment. 

As  the  heat  returns  the  fucceeding  fpring,  they  all 
recruit  again,  and  are  furnifhed  with  freih  fupplies 
and  verdure ;  but  firft,  thole  which  are  lowed,  and 
neareft  the  earth,  and  that  require  a  lefs  degree  of  heat 
to  raife  the  water  with  its  earthy  charge  into  them, 
then  the  fhrubs  and  higher  vegetables  in  their  turn, 
and  laftly  the  trees. 

As  the  heat  increafes,  it  grows  too  powerful,  and 
hurries  the  matter  with  too  great  rapidity  through  the 
finer  and  more  tender  plants  -,  thefe  therefore  go  off 
and  decay,  and  others  that  are  more  hardy  and  vigo¬ 
rous,  and  require  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  fucceed  in 
their  order.  By  which  mechanifm,  piovident  natuie 
furmfhes  us  with  a  very  various  arid  diffeient  enteitain- 
ment,  and  what  is  bed  fuited  to  each  feafon  all  the 
year  round. 

As  the  heat  of  the  feveral  feafons  affords  us  a  diffe¬ 
rent  face  of  things,  the  feveral  didant  climates  fhew 
the  different  feenes  of  nature,  and  productions  of  the 
earth. 

The  hotter  countries  ordinarily  yield  the  larged  and 
tailed  trees,  and  thofe  too  in  a  much  greater  variety 
than  the  colder  •,  even  thofe  plants  common  to  both 
attain  to  a  much  greater  bulk  in  the  fouthern,  than  in 
the  northern  climates. 

Nay,  there  are  fome  regions  fo  cold,  that  they  raife 
no  vegetables  at  all  to  a  confiderable  flze  ;  this  we 
learn  from  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  other  parts  of  like 
cold  fituation  and  condition  :  in  thefe  there  are  no 
trees,  and  the  flrrubs  are  poor,  little,  and  low. 

Again,  in  the  warmer  climates,  and  fuch  as  furnifh 
trees  and  the  large  vegetables,  if  there  happen  a  re- 
miflion  or  diminution  of  the  ufual  heat,  their  produCti- 
ons  are  impeded  in  proportion.  Our  own  fummers 
give  us  proof  enough  of  this,  for  though  at  fuch  times 
there  is  heat  fufficient  to  raife  the  vegetative  matter 
into  the  lower  plants,  as  Wheat,  Barley,  Peas,  and 
the  like,  and  we  have  plenty  of  Strawberries,  Rafpber- 
ries,  Goofberries,  Currants,  and  the  fruits  of  fuch  ve¬ 
getables  as  are  low,  and  near  the  earth,  and  a  moderate 
ftore  of  Cherries,  Plums,  & c.  and  fome  others,  that 
grow  at  fomething  of  a  greater  height,  yet  our  Apples, 
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Pears,  Peaches, Nectarines,  and  Grapes,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  warmer  countries,  have  been  fewer,  and 
thofe  not  fo  thoroughly  ripened,  and  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  as  they  ate  in  more  benign  feafons. 

Nor  is  it  that  heat  only  which  promotes  Vegetation, 
but  any  other  indifferently,  according  to  its  power  and 
decree,  as  we  find  from  our  doves,  hot-beds,  c\.c. 

And  by  the  rightly  adapting  of  thefe  artificial  heats, 
the  Englifh  gardeners  have  of  late  years  fo  much  im¬ 
proved  their^art,  as  in  a  great  meafure  to  fupply  the 
want  of  natural  heat,  and  to  vie  with  the  people,  who 
inhabit  countries  feveral  degrees  fouth  of  England,  in 
the  early  products  of  efculent  plants,  and  the  accele¬ 
rating  and  ripening  the  fruits  of  the  warmed  climates. 
And^as  the  knowledge  of  Vegetation  is  improved, 
and  the  practitioners  of  the  art  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  theory,  it  may  be  hoped  the  art  may  be  far-  • 
ther  extended  and  improved  •,  therefore  it  is  highly 
neceffary,  that  the  theory  of  Vegetation  fhould  be  ltu- 
died  by  every  perfon  who  propofes  to  make  any  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  gardening  and  agriculture. 

VELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  714.  Spanifh  Crefs. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalemeut  of  the  flower  is  cylindrical ,  and  compofed 
*  of  four  linear  obtufe  leaves ,  which  drop  off ,  The  flower 
has  four  petals  in  form  of  a  crofs ,  whofe  tails  are  the 
length  of  the  empalement ,  and  fix  ftamina  of  the  fame 
length ,  two  of  which  are  a  little  floor  ter,  terminated  by 
fingle  fummits ,  and  an  oval  germen,  fupporting  a  conical 
ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  flngle  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  globular  capfule  with  two  cells ,  divided  by  an 
intermediate  partition  twice  as  large  as  the  pod ,  and  is  oval 
and  eredt ,  ftretching  beyond  the  capfule,  each  cell  con¬ 
taining  one  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feCtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter  ftamina, 
and  the  feeds  are  included  in  fhort  pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Vella  {Annua)  foliis  pinnatifidis,  filiculis  pendulis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  641.  Vella  with  wing-pointed  leaves ,  and 
hanging  pods.  N afturtium  fylveftre  V alentinum.  Cluf. 
Hift.  2.  p.  130.  Wild  Crefs  of  Valentia. 

2.  Vella  {Pfeudo  Cytifus)  foliis  integris  obovatis  ciliatis 
filigulis  ereeftis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  641.  Vella  with  entire, 
oval,  ciliated  leaves,  and  ere  A  pods.  Pfeudo  cytifus  flore 
leucoii  luteo.  C.  B.  P.  230.  Baftard  Cytifus  with  a 
flower  like  the  yellow  Wall-flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Valentia  j.  it  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  one  foot 
hich.  The  ftalk  divides  toward  the  top  into  feveral 
branches,  each  ending  in  a  looie  ipike  of  Itoweis, 
which  are  followed  by  round  fwelling  pods,  having  a 
leafy  border  or  creft  on  the  top,  which  is  hollowed 
like  a  helmet.  The  pod  opens  with  two  valves,  and 
has  two  cells,  which  contain  roundifh  feeds  like  thofe 
of  Muftard.  The  leaves  are  jagged,  and  end  in  ma- 
nv  points. 

This  plant  is  preferved  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety,  but  as  it  is  not  very  beautiful,  nor  of  any  ufe, 
it  is  feldom  cultivated  unlefs  in  botanic  gardens.  If 
the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  and  thrive  very  well;  or  if  they 
are  fown  in  autumn,  they  will  fucceed  much  better 
than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  •,  for  when  the 
feafon  proves  dry,  thofe  feeds  which  are  fown  in  the 
fpring,  frequently  lie  in  the  ground  till  the  follovying 
autumn  before  the  plants  appear;  whereas  thole 
which  are  fown  in  autumn,  always  come  up  fcon  after, 
or  early  in  the  fpring,  fo  will  more  certainly  produce 
ripe  feeds.  Thefe  plants  fhould  not  be  tranfplanted, 
therefore  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain,  and  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  they  will  require 
no  other  culture. 

The  lecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  entire,  hairy,  and  fit  clofe  tojhe 
ftalk  ;  they  are  oval,  and  ol  a  grayifh  colour,  i  he 
ftalks  become  ligneous;  they  rife  about  two  feet 
high,  and  are  terminated  by  roundilh  bunches  of  pale 
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yellow  flowers,  which  ftretch  out  in  length ;  the 
flowers  have  four  crofs-lhaped  petals,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  pods  like  the  former.  This,  plant  will  con¬ 
tinue  two  or  three  years ;  it  is  propagated  by  feeds  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

VERATRUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  272.  tab.  145. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1013.  [fo  called  as  though  vere 
atrum,  i.  e.  truly  black,  becaufe  this  plant  has  a  black 
root,  or  becaufe  it  purges  a  black  humour.]  White 
Hellebore  •,  in  French,  Ellebore  blanc. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers  intermixed  in  the 
fame  jpike.  The  flowers  have  no  empalement ;  they  have 
fix  oblong  fpear-jhaped  petals  which  are  permanent ,  and  fix 
awl-Jhaped  ftamina  fitting  on  the  point  of  the  germen , 
fpreading  afunder ,  terminated  by  quadrangular  fummits 4 
they  have  three  oblong  ereCl  germen  fitting  upon  the  ftyle , 
which  are  fcarce  vijible ,  crowned  by  a  fingle  fpreading 
ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  become  three  oblong ,  erett, 
compreffed  capfules  with  one  cell  opening  on  the  infide ,  in¬ 
cluding  many  oblong ,  compreffed ,  membranaceous  feeds.  The 
male  flowers  have  the  fame  characters  of  the  hermaphro¬ 
dite ,  but  are  barren. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-third  dais,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  which  have  flowers  of  different  fexes  in  the  fame 
plant. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Veratrum  {Album)  racemo  fupradecompofito,  corol- 
lis  ereftis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1044.  White  Hellebore  with 
a  fpike  decompounded  above,  and  ereCi  petals.  Veratrum 
flore  fubviridi.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  LI.  273.  White  Helle¬ 
bore  with  a  greenifh  flower. 

2.  Veratrum  {Nigrum)  racemo  compoflto,  corollis  pa- 
tentiflimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1044.  White  Hellebore  with 
a  compound  fpike ,  and  very  fpreading  petals.  Veratrum 
flore  atrorubente.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  273.  White 
Hellebore  with  a  dark  red  flower. 

3.  Veratrum  {Luteum)  racemo  fimpliciflimo,  foliis  fef- 
fllibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1044.  White  Hellebore  with  a 
Jingle  fpike ,  and  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  Vera- 
-trum  caule  fimpliciflimo,  foliis  feflilibus.  Flor.  Virg. 
195.  White  Hellebore  with  a  fingle  fpike. 

4.  Veratrum  {Americanum)  racemo  fimpliciflimo,  co¬ 
rollis  patentibus,  ftaminibus  longioribus.  White  Hel¬ 
lebore  with  a  fingle  fpike  of  flowers ,  fpreading  petals ,  and 
longer  ftamina. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  in  Au- 
ftria,  Helvetia,  and  Greece.  The  root  is  perennial, 
and  compofed  of  many  thick  fibres  gathered  into  a 
head;  the  leaves* are  oblong;  oval,  ten  inches  long, 
and  five  broad  in  the  middle,  and  rounded  at  the 
points,  having  many  longitudinal  plaits  like  thofe  of 
Gentian  ;  the  ftalks  rife  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
branch  out  on  every  fide  almoft  their  whole  length; 
under  each  of  thefe  branches  is  placed  a  narrow  plaited 
leaf,  which  diminifhes  in  its  fize  as  it  is  nearer  the 
top  of  the  ftalk.  The  branches  and  principal  ftalk 
are  terminated  by  fpikes  of  flowers  fet  very  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  which  are  compofed  of  fix  petals  which  ftand 
erefit ;  thefe  are  green,  and  in  their  center  is  fituated 
three  obtufe  germen.  From  the  point  of  thefe  arife  fix 
ftamina  which  fpread  afunder,  and  are  terminated  by 
four-cornered  fummits.  Thefe  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  are  each  fucceeded  by  oblong  compreffed 
capfules  with  one  cell,  filled  with  membranaceous 
feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Sibe¬ 
ria  ;  it  has  a  perennial  root  like  the  former.  The  leaves 
are  longer  and  thinner  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort ; 
they  are  plaited  in  the  like  manner,  but  are  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  green  colour,  and  appear  fooner  in  the  fpring ; 
the  ftalks  rife  higher  than  thofe  of  the  former.  It  has 
fewer  leaves  upon  it,  and  does  not  branch  out  into  fo 
many  fpikes :  the  flowers  of  this  are  of  a  dark  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  petals  fpread  open  flat,  in  which  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  former.  This  flowers  almoft  a  month 
before  the  other. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other 
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parts  of  North  America,  where  it  is  fometimes  called 
Rattle  Snake  Root.  The  root  of  this  is  tuberous  and 
large  ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
Plantain,  having  feveral  longitudinal  furrows  or  plaits ; 
they  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the 
middle,  fpreading  themielves  on  the  ground.  Between, 
thefe  come  out  a  fingle  ftalk  which  rifes  near  a  foot 
high,  having  a  few  very  fmall  leaves  or  (heaths  placed 
alternately  ;  and  at  the  top  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  a  fingle,  thick,  clofe  fpike  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of 
a  yellowifh  white  colour-,  thefe  appear  in  June,  but 
are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  here. 

The  fourth  fort  was  fent  me  from  Philadelphia  by  Mr. 
John  Bartram,  who  found  it  growing  naturally  in  that 
country.  The  root  of  this  is  connpofed  of  thick 
flelhy  fibres ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  of  a  light 
green  colour,  having  fix  longitudinal  veins  or  plaits ; 
they  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  between  two 
and  three  broad,  fpreading  on  the  ground ;  thefe  are 
rounded  at  their  points,  and  continue  all  the  year.  In 
the  center  of  the  leaves  fprings  up  a  fingle  ereft  ftalk 
a  foot  high,  having  a  few  veftiges  or  fmall  leaves 
(landing  alternately  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  which  end  in 
acute  points.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  thick  ob¬ 
tufe  fpike  of  dark  red  flowers,  whofe  petals  fpread 
open  flat.  In  the  center  of  the  petals  is  fituated  three 
obtufe  germen  joined  together,  from  whofe  point 
arifes  fix  ftamina  which  fpread  afunder,  and  are  longer 
than  the  petals ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  four-cornered 
fummits  of  a  purple  blue  colour.  This  plant  flowers 
the  latter  end  of  June,  and  in  warm  feafons  the  feeds 
will  ripen  here. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  is  that  which  is'  ordered  for  me¬ 
dicinal  ufe,  and  is  by  much  the  ftronger  and  more  acrid 
plant  than  the  fecond ;  for  when  both  forts  are  placed 
near  each  other,  the  fnails  will  entirely  devour  the 
leaves  of  the  fecond  fort,  when  at  the  fame  time  they 
fcarcely  touch  thofe  of  the  firft. 

Thefe  plants  are  very  pretty  ornaments,  when  planted 
in  the  middle  of  open  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden  ; 
for  if  they  are  placed  near  hedges  or  walls,  where 
fnails  generally  harbour,  they  will  greatly  deface  the 
leaves,  efpecially  of  the  fecond  fort,  by  eating  them 
full  of  holes  before  they  are  unfolded  ;  and  as  a  great 
part  of  the  beauty  of  thefe  plants  is  in  their  broad- 
folded  leaves,  fo  when  they  are  thus  defaced,  the 
plants  make  but  an  indifferent  appearance. 

Both  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their 
roots  in  autumn,  when  their  leaves  decay,  but  they 
ftiould  not  be  parted  too  fmall,  for  that  will  prevent 
their  flowering  the  following  fummer  ;  thefe  heads 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  light,  firefh,  rich  foil,  in  which 
they  will  thrive  exceedingly,  and  produce  ftrong  fpikes 
of  flowers.  The  roots  fhould  not  be  removed  oftener 
than  once  in  three  or  four  years,  by  which  time,  (if 
they  like  the  foil,)  they  will  be  very  ftrong,  and  pro¬ 
duce  many  heads  to  be  taken  off ;  but  if  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  tranfplanted,  it  will  prevent  their  increafing, 
and  caufe  them  to  flower  very  weak. 

Thefe  plants  may  alio  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  ripe,  either  in  a  bed  or  box 
filled  with  frefh  light  earth,  and  the  ground  kept 
conftantly  from  weeds.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  will 
appear,  at  which  time,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  you 
fhould  now  and  then  refrefh  them  with  water,  which, 
will  greatly  promote  their  growth  ;  and  you  muft  care¬ 
fully  clear  them  from  weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to 
grow,  will  foon  overfpread  and  deftroy  thefe  plants 
while  young.  The  autumn  following,  when  their 
leaves  decay,  you  fhould  prepare  a  bed  of  fre(h  light 
earth,  and  carefully  take  up  the  young  plants  (ob- 
ferving  not  to  break  their  roots)  and  plant  them  there¬ 
in  about  fix  inches  fquare,  where  they  may  remain  un¬ 
til  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  flower,  when  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-gar¬ 
den  ;  but,  as  thefe  plants  feldom  flower  in  lefs  than 
four  years  from  feeds,  this  method  of  propagating 
them  is  not  much  pra&ifed  in  England. 

VER- 
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The  two  American  forts  are  at  prefent  rare  in  the  Eng- 
lifti  gardens,  but,  as  they  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in 
the  open  air,  in  a  few  years  they  may  become  plenty  ; 
thefe  may  be  propagated  by  offsets  or  feeds,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former. 

VERBASCUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  146*  tab.  61. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  21 7.  Mullein;  in  French,  Bouillon 

blanc. 

The  Characters  are, 

<The  flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  empalement  of  one 
leaf  cut  into  five  parts ;  it  hath  one  wheel-fhaped  petal , 
with  a  very  floor t  cylindrical  tube ,  the  brim  fpreadmg , 
and  cut  into  five  oval  obtufe  fegments ,  and  five  awl-Jhaped 
fiamina  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  petal,  terminated  by 
roundijh ,  comprejfed,  ere  A  fummits  ■,  with  a  roundijh  ger- 
men  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle  inclining  to  the  fiamina , 
crowned  by  a  thick  obtufe  fligma.  ‘The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  roundijh  capfule  with  two  cells  opening  at  the  top , 
having  a  half  oval  receptacle  fixed  to  the  partition,  and 
filled  with  angular  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  lettion  of 
Linnams’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  fiamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Verbascum  ( Thapfus )  foliis  decurrentibus  utrinque 
*  tomentofis.  Vir.  Cliff.  1 3.  Mullein  with  running  leaves 

which  are  woolly  on  both  fides.  Verbafcum  mas  latifo- 
liumluteum.  C.  B.  P.  239.  Great  white  Mullein ,  Hig 
’Taper,  or  Cow's  Lungwort. 

2.  Verbascum  ( Lychnitis )  foliis  cuneiformi-oblongis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  45..  Mullein  with  oblong  wedge-jhaped 
leaves.  Verbafcum  pulverulentum,  ' flore  luteo  par- 
yo.  J.  B.  Hoary  Mullein  with  fmall  yellow  flowers. 

3.  Verbascum  {Album)  foliis  cordato-oblongis,  fubtus 
incanis,  fpicis  racemofis.  Mullein  with  oblong  heart- 
Jhaped  leaves  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  and 
branching  fpikes  of  flowers.  Verbafcum  faemina,  flore 
albo.  C.  B.  P.  239.  Female  Mullein  with  a  white 
flower. 

4.  Verbascum  ( Luteum )  foliis  radicalibus  ovatis  peti- 
olatis,  caulinis  oblongis  feffilibus  fubtus  tomentofis 
ferratis.  Mullein,,  with  oval  lower  leaves  growing  onfoot- 
ftalks,  but  thofe  on  the  ftalks  oblong ,  fawed,  woolly  on 
their  under  fide,  and  fitting  clofe.  Verbafcum  blattariae 
foliis  nigrum,  amplionbus  foliis  luteis,  apicibus  pur- 
pur  afcentibus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  228. 
Mullein  with  black  Mullein  leaves,  large  yellow  petals  to 
the  flower,  and  purple  fummits. 

-  5.  Verbascum  ( Grandifiorum )  foliis  ovato-acutis  utrinque 
tomentofis,  floribus  in  fpica  denfiflima  feffilibus.  Hal¬ 
ler.  Helvet.  507.  Mullein  with  oval  acute-pointed 
leaves  which  are  woolly  on  both  fides,  and  flowers  difpofed 
in  thick  fpikes  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  Verbafcum 
femina,  flore  luteo  magno.  C.  B.  P.  239.  Female 
Mullein  with  a  large  yellow  flower. 

6.  Verbascum  ( Nigrum )  foliis  ferratis  fuperne  rugofis, 
inferne  fubhirfutis,  petiolis  ramofis,  ftaminum  barba 
purpurafcente.  Haller.  Helvet.  51 1.  Mullein  with 
flawed  leaves  whofe  upper  fides  are  rough,  thofe  on  the  un¬ 
der  fide  hairy ,  branching  foot-ftalks,  and  purplijh  beards 
to  the  fiamina.  Verbafcum  nigrum,  flore  ex  luteo- 
purpurafcente.  C.  B.  P.  240.  Black  Mullein  with  a 
yellowijh  purple  flower ,  commonly  called  Sage-leaved  black 
Mullein. 

7.  Verbascum  ( Sinuatum )  foliis  radicalibus  pinnatifido- 
repandis  tomentofis,  caulinis  amplexicaulibus  nudiuf- 
culis,  rameis  primis  oppofitis.  Lin.  Sp.  254.  Mullein 
whofe  under  leaves  are  wing-pointed,  woolly,  and  turn 
back,  the  upper  naked,  embracing  the  flalks,  and  the  firft 
branches  are  oppofite.  Verbafcum  nigrum,  folio  papa- 
veris  corniculati.  C.  B.  P.  240.  Black  Mullein  with  a 
horned  Poppy  leaf. 

8. Verbascum  ( Glabrum )  foliis  amplexicaulibus  oblongis 
glabris  pedunculis  folitariis.  Hort.  Upial.  46.  Mullein 
with  oblong  fmooth  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks,  and  Jingle 
foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers.  Blattaria  alba.  C.  B.  P.  241. 
White  Moth  Mullein. 

9.  Verbascum  ( Blattaria )  foliis  radicalibus  pinnato- 
finuatis,  caulinis  dentatis  acuminatis  femi-amplexicau- 
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libus,  pedunculis  folitaris.  Mullein  with  the  lower 
leaves  jagged  like  wings,  thofe  on  the  ftalks  acute-pointed, 
indented,  half  embracing  the  ftalks,  and  jingle  foot-ftalks 
to  the  flowers.  Blattaria  lutea,  folio  longo,  laciniato. 
C.  B.  P.  240.  Yellow  Moth  Mullein  with  a  long  jagged 
leaf. 

10.  Verbascum  [Ferrugineum)  foliis  ovato-oblongis  ob- 
folete  crenatis,  utrinque  virentibus  petiolatis,  caule 
ramofo.  Mullein  with  oblong  oval  leaves  having  obfolete 
crenatures,  and  both  fides  green,  with  a  branching  ftalk. 
Blattaria  flore  fejrugineo.  H.  R.  Par.  Moth  Mullein 
with  an  iron- coloured  flower. 

11.  Verbascum  ( Annuum )  foliis  radicalibus  oblongis 
integerrimis,  utrinque  viridibus,  caulinis  acutis  feffi-  . 
libus,  pedunculis  aggregatis.  Mullein  with  oblong,  en- 
tire,  lower  leaves  which  are  green  on  both  fides,  thofe  on 
the  ftalks  acute-pointed ,  fitting  clofe ,  and  cluftered  foot-, 
ftalks.  Blattaria  annua,  flore  majore  luteo,  capfula 
item  majore.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  p.  49S.  Annual  Moth 
Mullein  with  a  larger  yellow  flower,  and  a  larger  capfule. 

12.  Verbascum  ( Phcenicium )  foliis  ovatis  crenatis  radi¬ 
calibus,  caule  fubnudo  racemofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  178. 
Mullein  with  naked,  oval ,  crenated,  lower  leaves,  and  an 
almoft  naked  branching  ftalk.  Blattaria  purpurea.  C. 
B.  P.  241.  Purple  Moth  Mullein. 

;3.  Verbascum  ( Myconi )  foliis  lanatis  radicalibus,  fca- 
po  nudo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  179.  Mullein  with  woolly 
lower  leaves,  and  a  naked  ftalk.  Verbafcum  humile 
Alpinum  villofum  borraginis  flore  &  folio.  Tourn. 
Inft.  147.  Low ,  hairy,  Alpine  Mullein,  with  the  leaf 
and  flower  of  Borage,  commonly  called  Borage-leaved  Au¬ 
ricula. 

The  firft  is  the  common  Mullein  or  Hig  Taper  which 
is  ufed  in  medicine ;  this  grows  naturally  by  the  fide 
of  highways  and  on  banks  in  moft  parts  of  England  ; 
it  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  it  has 
perfe&ed  feeds.  The  lower  leaves,  which  lpread  on 
the  ground,  are  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  fix  broad  ; 
they  are  very  woolly,  and  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour, 
having  fcarce  any  foot-ftalks.  The  ftalk  rifes  four  or 
five  feet  high,  and  the  lower  part  is  garnifhed  with 
leaves  fliaped  like  thofe  below,  but  fmaller,  whofe 
bafe  half  embrace  the  ftalk,  and  have  wings  running 
along  the  ftalk  from  one  to  the  other.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  is  clofely  garnifhed  with  yellow 
flowers,  fitting  very  clofe,  formed  into  a  long  thick 
fpike ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  five  obtufe  roundifh 
petals,  having  five  ftamina  in  the  center ;  they  have 
an  agreeable  odour.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  I  have  obferved  it  in  plenty  in  fome  parts  of 
Nottinghamflfire :  this  is  a  biennial  plant.  The  lower 
leaves  are  oblong,  indented  on  their  edges,  and  end 
in  acute  points.  The  ftalk  rifes  three  Or  four  feet  high,, 
fending  out  from  every  joint  fhort  fpikes  of  fmall  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  which  are  paler  than  thofe  of  the  firft, 
and  have  a  pleafanter  odour.  At  the  bafe  of  each 
fpike  is  fituated  a  fmall,  oblong,  acute-pointed  leaf; 
thefe  are  covered  with  a  white  powder  which  wafhes 
off.  When  the  flowers  decay,  they  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  capfules,  filled  with  fmall  feeds,  which  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
The  lower  leaves  of  this  are  more  than  a  foot  long, 
and  five  or  fix  inches  broad,  rough  on  their  upper 
fide,  and  a  little  hoary ;  their  under  fide  is  pale  and 
very  hoary.  The  ftalk  rifes  fix  or  feven  feet  high, 
fending  out  fome  fide  branches  which  are  eredt ;  the 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  long  fpikes  wh.ch  are  branched  j 
they  are  white,  and  fometimes  yellow,  having  the 
moft  agreeable  fcent  of  all  the  fpecies.  This  flowers 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  former,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  has  oval  leaves  a  foot  long,  and  fix 
inches  broad  in  the  middle,  ltanding  upon  thick  toot- 
ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  loft  texture,  of  a  pale  green 
on  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  having 
many  prominent  nerves,  Tire  ftalk  rifes  three  or  four 

feet 
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feet  high  ;  the  lower  part  is  garnilhed  with  fmaller 
leaves  of  the  fame  lhape  with  thofe  below  ;  the  upper 
part  is  gar n ifhed  with  pale  yellow  flowers  difpofed  in  a 
looie  fpike,  having  Ifnall  leaves  intermixed  with  the 
flowers  the  whole  length.  This  flowers  and  ripens  its 
feeds  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  fifth  fort  has  oval  leaves  which  terminate  in  a 
point ;  they  are  of  a  yellowilh  green  colour,  and  woolly 
on  both  Aides.  The  ftalks  rile  about  four  feet  high ; 
they  are  of  a  purplidi  colour,  covered  with  a  hoary 
-down.  The  flowers  fit  very  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  form¬ 
ing  a  very  thick  fpike,  having  no  leaves  between 
them  ;  they  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft 
iort,  and  aie  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour.  It  flowers 
and  ripens  its  feeds  about  the  fame  time  as  the  former. 
The  flxth  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of 
England.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  are  fpear-ihaped, 
and  rounded  at  the  foot-ftalk,  where  they  are  indented 
like  a  heart ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  and  hoary  on  their  under,  indented  on  their  edges ; 
thofe  upon  the  ftalk  are  oblong,  acute-pointed,  and 
flawed.  The  ftalks  rife  three  or  four  feet  high,  the 
upper  part  ending  in  a  long  fpike  of  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  formed  in  lhort  fpikes  or  clutters  on  the 
fide  of  the  principal  ftalk ;  thefe  have  purplifh  fta- 
mina  which  are  bearded  •,  they  have  an  agreeable 
odour  at  a  fmall  diftance,  but,  if  flmelt  too  near,  be¬ 
come  lefs  agreeable. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
and  alfo  upon  the  rocks  at  Gibraltar.  The  lower 
leaves  are  oblong,  finuated  on  their  borders,  a  little 
waved  and  hoary.  The  ftalk  rifes  four  or  five  feet 
high,  fending  out  many  flender  branches ;  the  lower 
part  ol  the  ftalk  is  garnifhed  with  heart-thaped  leaves, 
whofe  bale  embrace  the  ftalk ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalk  and  branches  have  no  leaves,  but  the  flowers  are 
difpofed  along  their  Aides  in  fmall  clufters  at  diftances; 
they  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  have  little  odour. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Italy.  The  leaves  of  this  are  oblong,  fmooth, 
and  of  a  dark  green  colour;  the  ftalk  rifes  three  or  four 
feet  high,  and  fends  out  two  or  three  fide  branches ; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  oblong,  fmooth,  green  leaves, 
whote  bale  embrace  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  come  out 
fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  upon  foot-ftalks  an 
inch  long ;  they  have  one  petal,  cut  into  five  obtufe 
fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom  •,  they  are  white  within, 
and  have  a  little  blufh  of  red  on  the  outfide :  the 
feed-vefiels  of  this  fort  are  round,  and  filled  with 
fmall  feeds.  This"  flowers  about  the  fame  time  as  the 
former  forts. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  5  this  differs  from  the  former,  in  the  lower  leaves 
being  much  longer  ;  they  are  alfo  deeply  finuated  on 
their  edges,  in  a  regular  manner,  in  imitation  of  the 
rangement  of  the  lobes  of  winged  leaves ;  they  are  of 
a  brighter  green  colour  than  thofe  of  the  former.  The 
ftalks  rife  much  taller ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  the  ftamina,  which  are  hairy,  are  of 
a  purple  colour. 

The  tenth  fort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens 
here,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Iron- 
coloured  Moth  Mullein  ;  this  has  a  perennial  root,  in 
which  it  differs  from  all  the  former  forts,  though  there 
are  fome  who  fuppofe  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  laft 
mentioned,  but  it  differs  greatly  from  that  in  other 
refpedts.  The  bottom  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  a  little 
crenated  on  their  edges,  but  are  almoft  entire;  they  are 
of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  of  a  pale  green  on 
their  under  fide,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks. 
The  ftalk  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high,  branching  out 
on  each  fide,  and  has  a  few  (harp-pointed  fmall  leaves 
on  the  lower  part,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  long  loofe  fpike  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk ;  they  come  out  upon  lhort  flender 
foot-ftalks,  three  or  four  from  the  lower  joints ;  above 
thofe  there  are  two  at  each  joint,  and  at  the  top  they 
are  Angle ;  thefe  are  of  one  petal,  cut  almoft  to  the 
bottom  into  five  obtufe  fegments,  and  are  of  a  rufty 
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iron  colour,  but  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common 
fort.  This  plant  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  but 
does  not  produce  feeds  here. 

The  eleventh  lort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  from 
whence  the  feeds  were  lent  me ;  this  is  a  biennial  plant, 
which  perifhes  loon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  The  lower 
leaves  of  this  are  ten  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and 
a  half  bioad,  rounded  at  their  points  ;  they  are  en¬ 
tire,  and  of  a  deep  green  on  both  Aides.  The  ftalk  is 
ftrong,  and  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high  ;  it  is  garnilhed 
with  lmall, acute-pointed,  green  leaves,  whofe  bafe  fits 
clofe  to  it.  The  flowers  form  a  very  long  loofe  fpike 
at  the  top  ;  they  ftand  upon  flender  foot-ftalks,  which 
come  out  in  clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk  ;  they 
are  large,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  large  round  capfules  which  are  brown,  opening  in 
two  parts,  and  filled  with  fmall  dark-coloured  feeds. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal.  The  root  of  this  is  perennial ;  the  leaves  are 
oval,  and  of  a  light  green  colour ;  they  are  entire, 
and  a  little  hairy  ;  the  ftalk  rifes  three  feet  high,  and 
is  almoft  naked  of  leaves,  but  the  flowers  are  ranged 
along  it  almoft  the  whole  length,  Handing  upon  lhort 
foot-ftalks,  which  for  the  molt  part  come  out  fingle. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  dark  blue  inclining  to  purple ; 
thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded 
by  feeds  here. 

1  he  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenean  Mountains ;  this  is  a  very  humble  plant. 
The  roots  of  this  are  compofed  of  flender  fibres ;  the 
leaves  are  thick,  flelhy,  and  hairy  ;  they  are  oval, 
crenated  on  ;their  edges,  and  have  comprefled  hairy 
foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  are  fpread  flat  on  the  ground.  Be¬ 
tween  them  arife  flender  naked  foot-ftalks  about  four 
inches  long,  which  divide  into  three  or  four  fmall  ones 
at  the  top,  each  fuftaining  one  large,  blue  flower, 
compofed  of  five  oval  petals  which  fprelhiopen  flat, 
and  five  thick  eredl  ftamina  which  ftand  ereS1.  This 
flowers  in  May,  and,  after  the  flowers  are  paft,  the 
germen  turns  to  an  oblong-pointed  capfule  which 
opens  in  two  parts,  and  is  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  * 
The  root  of  this  is  perennial,  and  the  plant  is  ufu- 
ally  propagated  by  offsets,  which  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  old  plant;  thefe  Ihould  be  taken  off  in 
autumn,  and  planted  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light 
fandy  earth  ;  they  mult  always  have  a  fhady  fituation, 
for  they  will  not  thrive  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  fun. 
The  firft  nine  and  the  eleventh  forts  are  biennial 
plants ;  theie  may  be  all  cultivated  by  lowing  their 
feeds  jn  Auguft,  on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  in  an  open 
fituation,  where  the  plants  will  lometimes  come  up 
the  fucceeding  month,  and  will  endure  the  winter’s 
cold  very  well,  provided  they  have  a  dry  foil.  In 
February  the  plants  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain,  allowing  them  a  greater  diftance  ; 
for,  as  they  grow  pretty  tall  and  large,  they  muft 
not  be  planted  nearer  than  two  fee^  afunder.  In 
June  following  they  will  flower,  and  their  feeds  will 
be  ripe  in  Auguft  or  September :  as  the  feeds  of  thefe 
plants  frequently  lie  in  the  ground  a  whole  year,  fo 
the  ground  Ihould  not  be  difturbed ;  but  notwifh- 
ftanding  fome  of  thefe  plants  grow  wild  in  England, 
yet  two  or  three  of  each  kind  may  be  admitted  into 
large  gardens,  for  the  variety  of  their  hoary  leaves, 
together  with  the  extreme  fweetnefs  of  their  flowers, 
which  have  a  fcent  fomewhat  like  Violet ;  and,  as 
they  require  little  care,  they  may  be  allowed  a  place 
in  the  borders  of  large  gardens,  where,  during  their 
continuance  in  flower,  they  will  add  to  the  variety  ; 
and,  if  their  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  come 
up  without  care,  but  the  feventh  fort  feldom  produces 
good  feeds  in  England. 

The  tenth  and  twelfth  forts  have  perennial  roots, 
and  as  they  do  not  produce  good  leeds  here,  they 
are  propagated  by  offsets ;  thefe  Ihould  be  taken  off  in 
autumn,  time  enough  to  get  good  root  before  winter, 
otherwife  they  will  hot  flower  the  following  fummer. 
Theie  plants  thrive  beft  in  a  fandy  loam,  and  Ihould 
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be  planted  on  an  eaft  border,  where  they  may  have 
only  the  morning  fun,  for  they  do  not  thrive  we 
when  they  are  too  much  expoied  to  the  iun. 
VERBENA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  200.  tab.  94.  Em. 
Gen.  Plant.  30.  Vprvain. 

The  Characters  are,  . 

The  flower  has  an  angular .  tuhulous .  permanent  empale 
went  of  one  leaf  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  brim  \  it 
has  one  petal .  with  a  cylindrical  tube  the  length  of  the  em- 
palement .  which  is  recurved .  and  cut  into  five  points  a 
the  brim .  which  fpread  open .  and  arc  nearly  equal  it  has 
four  very  floor t  briftly  ftamina  within  the  tube,  two  of 
which  are  Jhorier  than  the  other .  with  as  many  incwwea 
Summits  as  ftamina, .  ^  half  that  number  with  a  four- 
cornered  germen .  fupporting  a  Jlender  ftyle  the  length  of 
the  tube,  crowned  with  an  obtufe  Jltgma.  The  germen 
■afterward  become  two  or  four  oblong  feeds  clofely  Jhut  up 

Tht'g^mis" of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Teflion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fecond  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  two  ftamina  and  one  it)le. 

The  Species  are, 

,  Verbena  ( Officinalis )  tetrandra,  fpicis  filiformibus 
'  paniculatis,  foliis  multifido  lacmiatis,  caule  lolita- 
rio  Lin.  Sp.  20.  Vervain  with  four  ftamina.  Jlender  fpikes 
of  'flowers  difpofed  in  panicles,  leaves  having  many- 
pointed  jags,  and  a  Jingle  ftalk.  Verbena  communis, 
oeruleo  flore.  C.  B.  P.  269.  Common  Vervain  with  a 

blue  flower.  .  , 

2  Verbena  (Haftata)  tetrandra,  fpicis  longis  acumina- 

’  tis,  foliis  haftatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  8.  Vervain  with  four 
ftamina  to  the  flowers,  long  acute-pointed  fpikes.  and  Jpear- 
Jhaped  leaves.  Verbena  Americana,  fpica  multiplier 
foliis  urticae  anguftiflimis,  floribus  cairuleis.  1  rod. 
Par.  Bat.  American  Vervain  with  many  fpikes  of  blue 
flowers,  and  narrow  Nettle  leaves. . 

3  Verbena  ( Supina )  tetrandra,  fpicis  filiformibus  foli- 
tariis,  foliis  bipinnatifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  21.  Vervain  with 
four  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  fingle  Jlender  fpikes  of  flowers, 
and  double  wing-pointed  leaves.  Verbena  tenuifolia 
C.  B.  P.  269.  Narrow-leaved  Vervain. 

4.  Verbena  ( Urticafolia )  tetrandra,  fpicis  filiformibus 
paniculatis,  foliis  indivifis  ferratis  petiolatis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  9.  Vervain  with  four  ftamina  to  the  flowers. 
Jlender  fpikes  growing  in  panicles,  and  undivided  fawed 
leaves  having  foot-ftalks.  Verbena  urticse  folio  Cana- 
denfis.  H.  R.  Par.  Canada  Vervain  with  a  Nettle  leaf. 
r  Verbena  ( Spuria )  tetrandra,  fpicis  filiformibus,  fo- 
J‘  liis  multifido  laciniatis,  caulibus  numerofis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  8.  Vervain  with  four  ftamina  to  the  flowers. Jlen 
der  fpikes.  leaves  with  many  jagged  points,  and  numerous 
ftalks.  Verbena  urticas  folio  Canadenfis  foliis  incifis 
flore  majore.  H.  R.  Par.  Nettle-leaved  Vervain  of  Ca¬ 
nada.  with  cut  leaves  and  a  larger  flower. 

6.  Verbena  ( Bonarienfls )  tetrandra,  fpicis  fafciculatis, 
foliis  lanceolatis  amplexicaulibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  8. 
Vervain  with  four  ftamina  to  the  flower,  fpikes  difpofed 
in  bunches,  and  fpear-paped  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks. 
Verbena  Bonarienfls  altiflima,  lavendulas  Canarienfi, 
fpica  multiplici.  Hort.  Elth.  406.  Talleft  Vervain  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  with  many  fpikes  like  the  Canary  Lavender. 

7.  Verbena  ( Carolina )  tetrandra,  fpicis  filiformibus  pa¬ 
niculatis,  foliis  inferne  cordato-oblongis  caulinis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  ferratis  petiolatis.  Vervain  with  four  ftamina 
to  the  flowers.  Jlender  fpikes  growing  in  panicles,  the  un¬ 
der  leaves  oblon ?  and  heart-Jhaped,  and  thofe  on  the  ftalks 
fpear-Jhaped  and  fawed.  having  foot-ftalks. 

Verbena  (Nodiflora)  tetrandra,  fpicis  capitato-coni- 
*  ’  cis,  foliis  ferratis,  caule  repente.  Flor.  Zeyl.  399. 
Vervain  with  four  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  fpikes  growing 
in  conical  heads.  Jawed  leaves,  and  a  creeping  ftalk.  She- 
rardia  repens,  folio  fubrotundo  crafio,  nodiflora.  Vail. 
Serm.  Creeping  Sherardia  with  roundifh  thick  leaves,  and 
flowers  collected  in  knots. 

9/ Verbena  (Indie a)  diandra,  fpicis  longifllmis  carnofis 
fubnudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  19.  Vervain  with  two  ftami¬ 
na  to  the  flowers,  and  very  long  flepy  fpikes  which  are  al¬ 
moft  naked.  Verbena  folio  fubrotundo  ferrato,  flore 
eaeruleo.  Sloan.  Hift.  17 1.  Vervain  with  roundijh  fawed 
leaves,  and  a  blue  flower. 


10.  Verbena  {Americana)  diandra,  fpicis  carnofis  fub¬ 
nudis,  foliis  ovatis  obtufis,  obfolete  crenatis  petiola¬ 
tis.  Vervain  with  two  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  flefhy  fpikes 
which  are  almoft  naked,  and  oval  obtufe  leaves  growing 
upon  foot-ftalks.  having  worn  out  indentures.  ^Sherardia* 
Americana,  verbena  folio  fubrotundo  crafio,  floribus 
caeruleis  fpica  longifiima  &  crafiflima.  Millar.  Ameri¬ 
can  Sherardia  with  a  thick,  roundijh.  Vervain  leaf,  blue 
flowers,  and  a  very  long  thick  fpike.  , 

11.  Verbena  ( Orubica )  diandra,  fpicis  longifllmis  follo¬ 
ws.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  18.  Vervain  with  two  ftamina  to 
the  flowers,  and  the  longeft  leafy  fpikes.  Sherardia  ur¬ 
ticse  folio  fubtus  incano,  floribus  violaceis.  Ehr.  tab. 

5.  f.  1.  Sherardia  with  a  Nettle  leaf,  which  is  hoary  on 
the  under  fide,  and  a  Violet-colcured  flower. 

2.  Verbena  ( jamaicenfis )  diandra,  fpicis  brevioribus, 
foliis  ovatis  ferratis,  fubtus  incanis.  Vervain  with  two 
ftamina  to  the  flowers,  porter  fpikes.  and  oval  fawed 
leaves  which  are  hoary  on  their  tinder  fide. . 

13.  Verbena  ( Stcecbadifotia )  diandra,  fpicis  ovatis,  fo¬ 
liis  lanceolatis  ferrato-plicatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Prod. 
Leyd.  327.  Vervain  with  two  ftamina  to  the  flowers, 
oval  fpikes.  fpear-paped  leaves  which  arefazued  and  plait¬ 
ed.  and  a  prubby  ftalk. .  Sherardia  nodiflora,  ftcecha- 
dis  ferrati-folii  folio.  Vaill.  Serm.  48.  Sherardia  with 
a  knotted  flower,  and  a  leaf  like  that  of  the  fawed-leaved 

Stcechas.  :  ,  .  .  ,  .. 

j ^  Verbena  (JFruticofa )  diandra,  fpicis  rotundis,  foliis 

ovatis  ferratis,  caule  fruticofo  ramofo.  Vervain  with 
two  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  round  fpikes.  oval  fawed  leaves . 
and  a  prubby  branching  ftalk.  Sherardia  nodiflora, 
fruticofa,  foliis  fubrotundis  fefratis.  Houft.  MSS. 
Shrubby  Sherardia.  zvith  a  knotted  flower  and  roundip 

fawed  leaves.  .  .  ■  - 

jr  Verbena  lAnguftifolia’)  diandra,  fpicis  carnofis  iub- 
nudis,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  obfolete  ferratis.  Ver¬ 
vain  with  two  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  naked  flepy  fpikes . 
and  narrow  fpear-paped  leaves,  with  worn-out  fawed 
edges.  Sherardia  fpicata,  folio  angufto  ferrato,  flore 
cseruleo.  Houft.  MSS.  Sherardia  with  fpiked  blue  flow¬ 
ers.  and  a  narrow  fawed  leaf . 

16.  Verbena  ( Mexicana )  diandra,  fpicis  laxis,  calyci- 
bus  frudlus  reflexo-pendulis  iubglobofis  hifpidis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  19.  Vervain  with  two  ftamina  to  the  flowers, 
loofe  fpikes.  the  empalement  of  the  fruit  almoft  globular . 
prickly,  and  reflexed  downward.  Verbena  Mexicana, 
traclielu  folio,  fru£tu  aparines.  Hort.  Elth.  4^7* 
Mexican  Vervain  with  a  Thro  at  wort  leaf ,  and  fruit  like 

Clivers.  ......  ..  .  _  .  ;  .  . . 

17.  Verbena  ( Curajfavica )  diandra,  fpicis  laxis,  Caly- 
cibus  ariftatis,  foliis  ovatis  argute  lerratis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  19.  Vervain  with  two  ftamina  to  the  flowers, 
loofe  fpikes.  bearded  empalements.  and  oval  leaves  which 
are  Jharply  fawed.  Kempfera  fruteicens,  chamasdry 
os  folio,  floribus  fpicatis  caeruleis.  Houft.  MSS. 
Shrubby  Kempfera  with  a  Germander  leaf,  and  blue  fpiked 

flowers.  .  .  .  ..  ,  , 

18.  Verbena  (Rugofa)  diandra,  fpicis  ovatis,  foliis  lub- 

rotundis  ferratis  &  rugofis,  caule  fruticofo  ramofo. 
Vervain  with  two  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  oval  fpikes. 
roundip.  fawed.  rough  leaves,  and  a  Jhrubby  branching 
ftalk.  Sherardia  arborefeens  nodiflora  foliis  ferratis  & 
rugofis  flore  purpureo.  Houft.  MSS.  Tree-like  Sherar¬ 
dia  with  a  purple  flower.  and  rough  fawed  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned,  is  very  common  on  the 
fide  of  roads  and  foot-paths  near  habitations ;  for  al¬ 
though  there  is  fcarce  any  part  of  England,  in  which 
this  plant  is  not  found  in  plenty,  yet  it  is  never  found 
crowing  above  a  cjuarter  of  a  mile  from  a  houfe  , 
which  occafioned  its  being  called  Simpler’ s  Joy*  be- 
caufe  wherever  this  plant  is  found  growing,  it  is  a 
fure  token  of  a  houfe  being  near  this  is  a  certain 
faft,  but  not  eafy  to  be  accounted  for.  It  is  rarely 
cultivated  in  gardens,  but  is  the  fort  directed  by  the 
College  of  Phyficians  for  medicinal  ufe,  and  is 
brought  to  the  markets  by  thofe  who  gather  it  in  the 
fields. 

There  is  another  fpecies  which  approaches  near  to 
this,  .but  is  taller,  the  leaves  are  broader,  and  the 
flowers  larger.  It  came  from  Portugal,  and  is  by 
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Tournefort  tided  Verbena  Lufitanica,  latifolia  pro- 
cerior.  Inft.  R.  H.  200.  Taller  broad-leaved  Portu¬ 
gal  Vervain.  But  I  am  in  Tome  doubt  of  its  being 
fpecifically  different  from  the  common  fort,  though 
the  plants  in  the  garden  grow  much  taller  than  that, 
and  the  flowers  are  larger,  yet  as  there  is  fo  near  an 
affinity,  I  cannot  be  fure  they  are  different. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  mod  parts  of 
North  America ;  this  fends  up  many  four-cornered 
furrowed  ftalks  from  the  root,  which  rife  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  garniffied  with  oblong  leaves  about  three 
inches  long,  and  one  broad  near  the  bafe,  ending  in 
acute  points  •,  they  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges, 
and  Hand  upon  flender  foot-ftalks  by  pairs  •,  and 
from  the  fame  joints  come  out  fhort  branches,  fet 
with  fmaller  leaves  of  the  fame  form.  The  ftalks  are 
terminated  by  fpikes  of  blue  flowers  in  clufters,  which 
appear  in  Auguft,  and  if  the  autumn  proves  favoura¬ 
ble,  the  feeds  will  ripen  the  middle  of  Odtober. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
this  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  periffies  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe.  The  ftalks  rife  near  two  feet  high, 
and  branch  out  greatly.  The  leaves  are  double  wing- 
pointed,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are 
difpofed  in  long  loofe  fpikes  fingly  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  •,  they  are  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  North 
America-,  this  is  d.  biennial  plant.  The  ftalks  are 
four-cornered,  and  rife  about  three  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  three  inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the 
middle,  ending  in  acute  points ;  they  are  fawed  on 
their  edges,  and  are  placed  by  pairs.  The  ftalks  are 
terminated  by  panicles  of  flowers,  which  are  long, 
flender,  and  fuftain  fmall  white  flowers,  which  are 
ranged  loofely ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America; 
this  is  a  biennial  plant,  whofe  bottom  leaves  are  fix 
inches  long,  deeply  jagged  on  their  fides,  and  fawed 
on  their  edges ;  they  are  rough,  and  of  a  deep  green 
colour.  The  ftalks  rife  two  feet  high,  and  are  gar- 
niffied  at  the  joints  with  two  fmaller  leaves  of  the  fame 
ffiape,  placed  oppofite.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
branches  out  into  numerous  foot-ftalks,  which  fuftain 
panicles  of  fpiked  blue  flowers ;  thefe  appear  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  if  the  feafon  proves  favourable,  the 
feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Buenos  Ayres  ;  this 
has  four-cornered  ftalks  which  rife  to  the  height  of 
five  or  fix  feet,  fending  out  branches  by  pairs  from 
the  fide  ;  they  are  garniffied  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
which  are  three  inches  long,  and  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  broad,  whofe  bafe  embrace  the  ftalks ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  are  fawed  on 
their  edges.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  fpikes  of 
blue  flowers,  which  are  cluftered  together.  The  longeft 
fpikes  are  about  two  inches,  the  other  are  about  half 
fo  long  ;  thefe  appear  late  in  fummer,  fo  are  not  of¬ 
ten  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  in  England. 

The  l'eventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Philadelphia. 
The  feeds  of  this  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Benfel ;  this  is 
a  perennial  plant.  The  lower  leaves  are  heart-ffiaped 
and  rough  ;  they  are  five  inches  long,  and  three  and 
a  half  broad  near  their  bafe,  ending  in  acute  points; 
they  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  fawed  on  their 
edges.  The  ftalks  rife  fix  feet  high  ;  they  are  four- 
cornered,  and  branch  toward  the  top,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  flender  fpikes  of  white  flowers,  formed  into 
panicles  ;  thefe  appear  late  in  autumn,  fo  that  unlefs 
the  feafon  proves  favourable,  the  feeds  do  not  ripen 
here. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  alfo 
in  Jamaica  ;  from  the  latter  the  late  Dr.  Ploftoun  fent 
me  the  feeds.  The  ftalks  of  this  trail  upon  the 
ground,  and  emit  roots  from  their  joints,  whereby 
they  fpread,  and  propagate  greatly ;  and  from  thefe 
arife  other  branches  about  eight  or  nine  inches  high, 
which  are  garniffied  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 
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laced  oppofite ;  thefe  are  about  an  inch  long,  and 

alf  an  inch  broad,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  ftalks.  1  he  flowers  are  colledted  in  conical 
heads,  Handing  upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks  which 
fpring  from  the  wings  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a 
yellowiffi  white  colour,  and  come  late  in  autumn,  fo 
are  rarely  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  here. 

Tne  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands 
in  the  Weft-Indies ;  this  is  an  annual  plant.  The 
ftalk  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  is  garniffied  with 
oblong  oval  leaves  placed  by  pairs ;  they  are  of  a 
light  green  colour,  and  are  fawed  on  their  edges.  The 
ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  long  fleffiy  fpike  of  blue 
flowers  which  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
two  oblong  feeds  which  ripen  late  in  autumn.  The 
fpikes  of  flowers  are  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  length. 

The  feeds  of  the  tenth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Pana¬ 
ma,  where  it  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  ;  this  is 
an  annual  plant,  whofe  ftalks  rife  about  a  foot  high, 
and  are  garniffied  with  oval,'  blunt-pointed,  fleihy 
leaves,  Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  and  at  the 
fame  joints  come  out  other  ftalks,  fuftaining  three  or 
four  fmall  leaves  of  the  fame  ffiape  ;  they  are  notched 
(lightly  on  their  edges,  and  are  of  a  light  green  co¬ 
lour.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  thick  fleffiy  fpikes 
of  blue  flowers,  which  appear  late  in  autumn,  fothat 
unlefs  the  feafon  proves  warm,  the  feeds  do  not  ripen 
in  England. 

The  feeds  of  the  eleventh  fort  were  fent  me  from  Pa¬ 
nama,  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar  ;  this  rifes  with 
a  ffirubby  ftalk  near  three  feet  high,  which  divides 
into  three  or  four  branches ;  thefe  are  garniffied  with 
oblong  oval  leaves  placed  by  pairs,  which  are  deeply 
fawed  on  their  edges ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on 
their  upper  fide,  but  are  hoary  on  their  under  ;  their 
foot-ftalks  are  ffiort,  and  have  leafy  borders  running 
from  the  bafe  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  grow  on 
thick  fpikes,  which  terminate  the  branches,  and  are 
about  a  foot  long.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a 
fine  blue  colour,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance,  and  have 
fmall  acute-pointed  leaves  intermixed  with  them  on 
the  fpikes.  This  plant  flowers  in  Auguft,  and  when 
the  feafon  proves  warm,  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
The  feeds  of  the  twelfth  fort  were  fent  me  from  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  were  faid  to  come  from  Senegal  in  Africa  ; 
this  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  a  branching  ftalk  which 
rifes  near  two  feet  high,  and  is  garniffied  with  oval 
fawed  leaves  placed  by  pairs,  which  are  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  almoft  two  inches  broad,  of  a 
deep  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their  un¬ 
der,  and  have  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
are  difpofed  in  flefhy  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches ;  thefe  fpikes  are  ffi'orter,  and  not  fo  thick 
as  thofe  of  the  former  forts.  The  flowers  are  fmall 
and  white,  fo  make  no  great  appearance ;  they  appear 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  but 
the  plants  may  be  preferved  two  or  three  years  in  a 
warm  ftove. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and 
feveral  other  places  in  the  Weft-Indies.  The  feeds 
of  this  were  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houftoun ;  this  rifes  with  a  ffirubby  branching 
ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The  branches  are  adorned 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  two  inches  long, 
and  half  an  inch  broad  ;  thefe  are  fawed  on  their 
edges,  the  teeth  of  the  jags  coming  from  the  point 
of  a  fold  or  plait  in  the  leaf;  thefe  Hand  by  pairs 
upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  Thefioweis  ftand  upon  long 
naked  foot-ftalks,  which  rife  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk ;  they  are  blue,  and  are  collected  in  oval  heads ; 
thefe  appear  late  in  autumn,  and  unlefs  the  feafon 
proves  warm,  the  feeds  do  rarely  ripen  in  England, 
but  the  plants  may  be  kept  two  or  three  years  in  a 
warm  ftove. 

The  fourteenth  fort  was  found  growing  naturally  at 
Campeachy  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  who  fent  the 
feeds  to  England ;  this  has  a  ffirubby  branching  ftalk, 
which  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  branches  are 
garnifhed  with  oval  fawed  leaves  fet  on  by  pairs ;  they 

ar« 
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4-e  of  a  light  green  colour,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  near  an  inch  broad.  The  dowers  are  of  a 
pale  blue  colour,  colleded  into  oval  heads  which  ftand 
upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks,  fpringing  from  the  wings 
of  the  branches  •,  thefe  flower  late  in  autumn,  and  ar 
notfucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  fifteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  <~ruz, 
from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftounfent  the  feeds  ; 
this  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  branching  ftalk  which 
rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  with  pale  green 
leaves  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  are  lightly  fawed 
on  their  edges.  The  branches  are  terminated  by  flefhy 
fpikes  of  blue  flowers  which  are  naked  ;  thefe  appear 
in  Auguft,  and  in  warm  feafons  are  fucceeded  by  feeds 

which  ripen  in  autumn.  .  • 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Mexico  }  this 
hath  a  flirubby  ftalk  which  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
and  divides  into  ieveral  branches,  which  are  garnifh- 
ed  with  oblong  fawed  leaves  which  end  in  acute  points ; 
they  are  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad  near  their 
bafe  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches  •,  they  are  of  a  light 
green  colour  on  both  fides.  The  branches  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  flender  loofe  fpikes  of  pale  flowers  which 
are  very  fmall,  whofe  empalements  afterward  become 
fwelled,  and  almoft  globular  •,  they  are  reflexed  down¬ 
ward,  and  are  fet  with  flinging  hairs.  It  flowers  late 
in  the  fummer,  and  in  good  years  the  feeds  ripen  in 

England.  .  - 

The  feeds  of  the  feventeenth  fort  were  lent  me  from 
La  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  this  has  a 
flender  ligneous  ftalk  which  branches  out  on  each  fide, 
and  rifes  near  three  feet  high  ;  the  branches  are  adorn¬ 
ed  with  fmall  oval  leaves,  which  are  fharply  indented 
on  their  edges  •,  they  are  of  a  light  green  colour,  and 
ftand  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  ftand  fpar- 
fedly  upon  flender  footftalks  arifingfrom  the  wings  of 
the  branches ;  thefe  are  naked,  fix  or  feven  inches  in 
length,  and  toward  the  top  the  flowers  are  ranged  at 
a  diftance  from  each  other  in  a  loofe  fpike  -,  they  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  fitting  very  clofe  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  two  feeds  inclofed  in  the  em- 
palement,  which  is  terminated  by  fhort  awns  01  beards. 
This  plant  has  flowered  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  but 
did  not  produce  feeds. 

The  eighteenth  fort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun  growing  naturally  at  Campeacby,  from 
whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  England ;  this  has  a 
ftrong  woody  ftalk,  which  rifes  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark,  and^  fends 
out  many  ligneous  branches  on  every  fide,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  roundifh,  fawed,  rough  leaves,  of  a 
light  green  colour,  ftanding  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and 
are  colledted  into  oval  heads,  ftanding  upon  naked 
foot-ftalks  which  fpringfrom  the  wings  of  the  branches-, 
thefe  feldom  appear  in  this  country,  and  are  not  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  feeds  here  ;  but  the  plants  are  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  during  the  fummer  months,  and 
may  be  preferved  many  years  in  a  moderate  ftove. 
The  firft  fort,  as  was  before  obferved,  being  a  com¬ 
mon  weed  in  England,  is  not  kept  in  gardens. 

The  third  fort  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  feeds 
which  fliould  be  fown  in  autumn,  and  requires  no 
other  culture  than  to  keep  it  clean  from  weeds,  and 
thin  the  plants  where  they  are  too  clofe. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  forts  may  alfo  be  propagated  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  are  equally  hardy.  If  the  feeds 
of  thefe  three  forts  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  come  up  the  following  fpring. 

The  fecond  and  feventh  forts  have  perennial  roots, 
and  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  thefe 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  autumn,  for  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they 
rarely  grow  the  fame  year  thefe  plants  require  no 
other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and 
allow  them  proper  room  to  fpread  they  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  parting  their  roots  in  autumn.  They 
love  a  foft  loamy  foil  not  too  dry. 

The  other  forts  being  natives  of  warmer  climates,  re- 
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quire  more  care.  The  feeds  of  thefe  fliould  be  fown 
upon  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  trans¬ 
planted  into  a  Separate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a 
frefh  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward  •,  they  muft  be 
fhaded  in  the  day  time  with  mats  until  they  have 
taken  new  root,  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  method  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame 
countries. 

Thofe  forts  which  are  annual' muft  be  removed  into 
the  ftove,  or  a  good  glafs-cafe,  when  they  are  become 
too  tall  to  remain  longer  under  the  frames  ;  for  if 
they  are  placed  abroad  in  the  open  air,  they  will  not 
ripen  their  feeds  here,  unlefs  the  fummer  is  very  warm  ; 
and  where  there  is  a  conveniency  of  having  a  bark-bed 
in  a  glafs-cafe,  for  plunging  fome  of  thefe  tender  an-- 
nual  plants,  they  will  thrive  much  better,  and  come 
to  greater  perfedion  than  thofe  which  are  placed  on 
Ihelves. 

The  forts  which  are  perennial  may  be  kept  in  fuch  a 
glafs-cafe  till  autumn,  allowing  them  a  large  fhare  of 
air  in  warm  weather,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak  as  they  increafe  in  their  fize  ;  but  this  muft  be 
done  with  caution,  for  if  they  are  put  into  pots  too 
large,  they  will  not  thrive. 

The  feventeenth  fort  is  by  much  the  tendered:  plant 
of  all  the  fpecies,  and  is  very  difficult  to  preferve 
when  young.  The  feeds  of  this  fhould  be  fown  in 
a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed  of  tan¬ 
ners  bark.  When  the  plants  appear,  they  fhould  be 
fhaded  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  They 
muft  be  frequently  refrelhed  with  water,  but  it  muft; 
be  o-iven  to  them  fparingly,  for  much  wet  will  kill 
them.  When  they  are  tranfplanted  into  fmall  pots, 
they  muft  be  carefully  fhaded  till  they  have  taken 
new  root,  and  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the 
bark-bed. 

VERBESINA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  873.  Eupatorio-., 
phalacron.  Vaill.  Ad.  Par.  1720. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  common  empalement  of  the  flower  is  concave,  and 
compofed  of  a  double  order  of  leaves,  zvhich  are  channelled. 
The  flower  is  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  florets  in  the  difk , 
and  female  half  florets  in  the  border  or  rays.  ’The  her¬ 
maphrodite  florets  are  funnel-Jhaped,  and  cut  into  five 
parts  at  the  brim  ■,  they  have  five  very  fhort  hair-like  fla- 
tnina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits ,  and  a  germen 
the  fame  figure  as  the  feed,  fupporting  a  flender  flyle, 
crowned  by  two  reflexed  Jligmas.  ‘The  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  thick  angular  feed,  crowned  by  a  few  three-point¬ 
ed  chaff.  The  female  half  florets  are  fir  etched  out  on  one 
fide  in  fhape  of  a  tongue,  which  form  the  rays  \  thefe  have 
no  ftamina ,  but  have  a  germen ,  ftyle,  and  two  ftigmas 
like  the  hermaphrodite  florets,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds 
like  thofe. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  dais,  which  includes  thole 
plants  whofe  flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
and  female  florets  which  are  all  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Verbesina  ( Alata )  foliis  alternis  decurrentibus  un- 
dulatis  obtufis.  Hort.  Cliff.  41 1.  Verbeflna  with  alter¬ 
nate  running  leaves,  which  are  cbtufe  and  waved.  Bi- 
dens  Indica  hieracii  folio  caule  alato.  Tourn.  Inft.  462. 
Indian  Water  Hemp  Agrimony,  with  a  Hawkweed  leaf  and 
a  winged  ftalk. 

2.  Verbesina  (Alba)  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis  feffifibus.- 
Hort.  Cliff.  500.  Verbeflna  with  fpear-fhaped  fawed 
leaves ,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  ft  alks.  Eupatoriophalacron 
balfaminae  feeminas  folio,  fiore  albo  difeoide.  Vaill. 
Ad.  Par.  1719.  Eupatoriophalacron  with  c  female  Bal- 
f amine  leaf,  and  a  white  difeous-jh  aped  flower. 

3.  Verbesina  ( Lavenia )  foliis  ovatis  trinerviis  glabris 
petiolatis,  feminibus  tricornuis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  310.  Ver¬ 
beflna  with  oval  three-veined  leaves,  having  foot-ftalks 
and  feeds  with  three  horns.  Eupatoriophalacron  fero- 
phulariae  aquaticae  foliis  oppofitis.  Burm.  Zeyl.  94- 
Eupatoriophalacron  with  leaves  like  thofe  of-  the  Water 
Betony ,  and  placed  oppoflte. 

4.  Ver* 
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.4.  Vs**?$fl*A  (Vrcftrgpa),  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis  aiter- 
m  geminis  feffiUbus,  floribus  fefftlibus.  Verbefimwith 
flpear-ftoaped  flawed  leaves,  and  two  flowers  fitting  clofe  to 
the  branches,.  An  ?  Verbefina  foliis  oppofitis  lanceolatis 
ferratis,  floribus  alternis  geminis  fubfeflilibus.  Lin. 
Sp.Plant.  902.  Verb  film  with  oppofite ,  fpcar-Jhnped,  faw¬ 
ed  leaves,  and  double  flowers  which  axe  placed  alternate, 
and  fit  (lofle  tQ  the  ft  aft . 

5.  Ver&esii?a  ( Pfeudo  Amelia )  foliis  lanceolatis  fubfer- 
ratis,  pedunculis  fiore  longioribus.  Flor.  £eyl.  308. 
Verbefina  with  flpear-Jhaped  leaves  a  little  flawed',  and  the 
foot-ftalks  longer.  Bidens  Zeyianica,  fiore  jytea,  ipe- 
liflse  folio,  Ac mella  didta;  Seb.  Thef.  1.  p.  19.  Bidens 
with  a  yellow  flower  and  a  Baum  leaf,  called  Amelia. 

{?.  Verbesina  (Amelia)  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  trinerviis 
fubdentatis  petiolatis,  pedunculis  elongatis  ajqllaiibus, 
floribus  conicis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1271.  Verbefina  with 
oblong  oval  leaves  having  three  veins ,  and  long  foot-ftalks 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  with  conical  flowers.  . 

7.  Verbesina  (Nodifiora)  foliis  ovatis  ferratis,'  calycibus 
oblongis  fefiilibus  caulinis  confertis  lateralibus.  Amcen. 
Acad.  4.  p.  290.  Verbefina  with  oval  flawed  leaves,  and 
oblong  empalernents  in  clufters  fitting  clofle  to  the  wings  of 
the  ftalks.  Bidens  nodiflora,  foliis  tetrahit.  Hort. 
Elth.  53.  Bidens  with  a  naked  flower,  and  a  Nettle  leaf . 

8.  Verbesina  ( Mutica )  foliis  trifido-laciniatis  ferratis, 
caule  repente.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1273.  Verbefina  with 
trifld ,  cut,  flawed  leaves,  and  a  creeping  ftalk.  Chryfan- 
themum  paluftre  minimum  repens,  apii  folio.  Sloan. 
Cat.  Jam.  126.  Leaft  Marflh  Corn  Mary  gold,,  with  a 
Parftey  leaf. 

9.  Verbesina  ( Fruticofla )  foliis  ovatis  ferratis  petiolatis, 
caule  fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1271.  Shrubby  Verb e- 
fina,  with  oval  flawed  leaves  upon  foot-ftalks.  Bidens 
frutefcens,  ilicis  folio,’  fiore  luteo.  Plum.  Sp.  10. 
Shrubby  Bidens  with  an  evergreen  Oak  leaf,  and  a  yellow 
flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  iri  moft  of  the  iflands  of 
the  Weft-Indies  ;  it  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  up¬ 
right  winged  ftalk  about  two  feet  high,  from  the 
fides  of  which  fpring  out  toward  the  top  a  few  fhort 
branches.  The  leaves  are  oval,  blunt,  and  waved 
on  their  edges  ;  they  are  three  inches  and  i  half  long, 
and  two  broad,  and  are  placed  alternate  j  from  the 
bafe  of  each  leaf  is  extended  a  leafy  border  running 
along  two  fides  of  the  ftalk,  fo  that  it  is  winged  the 
whole  length.  The  flowers  ftand  upon  long  naked 

■  foot-ftalks,  arifing  from  the  top  and  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk ;  they  are  of  a  deep  Orange  colour,  and  are 
compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female  florets,  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  common  fpherical  empalement,  and  are 
both  fruitful  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  broad,  com- 
prefled,  bordered  feeds  with  two  teeth,  which  ripen 
in  the  empalement.  This  plant  begins  to  flower  in 
July,  and  continues  till  the  froft  kills  them. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies; 
this  has  an  upright  branching  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  about  .two  inches 
long,  and  three  quarters  broad,  a  little  fawed  on  their 
edges,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk  oppofite.  The  flowers 
arife  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  upon  {lender  foot- 
ftalks  two  inches  long,  three,  four,  or  more  fpring- 
ing  from  the  fame  joint  ;  each  of  thefe  fuftain  one 
white  radiated  flower  compofed  of  many  florets,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  black  feeds.  It  flowers  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  this 
rifes  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk  two  or  three  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  acute-pointed,  and  ftnooth, 
having  three  longitudinal  veins  ;  they  ftand  oppofite 
.upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  fpring  from 
the  wings  and  ends  of  the  branches  •,  they  are  yellow, 
and  ftand  upon  lhort  foot-ftalks.  ft  flowers  about  the 
■fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India ;  this  has 
trailing  ftalks  which  fpread  on  the  ground  ;  they  ex¬ 
tend  two  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  put  out  roots 
from  their  joints,  fending  out  many  fide  branches. 
The  leaves  are  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad,  fmooth  and  entire.  The  flowers  are  very  fmall 
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and  white ;  thefe  lit  clofe  to  the  ftalks  at  the  bafe  of 
the  leaves.'  They  appear  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
fprmer. 


-  The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon;  this  is  an. 
annual  plant  whofe  ftalks  rife  two  feet  high,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  fawed  leaves  placed 
oppofite.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalk  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  yel¬ 
low,  having  fhort  rays  or  female  florets,  of  the  fame 
colour. 

The  fixth  fort  is  the  true  Acmella,  which  is  a  plant 
greatly  efteemed  in  India :  this  grows  naturally  in 
Ceylon.  The  ftalks  rile  two  feet  high,  which  are~ 
garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  indented  leaves  placed 
oppofite  at  each  joint ;  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers 
are  very  long,  each  fupporting  one  yellow  flower, 
whofe  rays  are  very  fhort.  This  begins  to  flower  in 
July,  and  continues  producing  them  till  the  froft  puts 
a  flop  to  them,  when  the  plant  decays. 

Tfye  feVenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands 
6f  the  WeR-Indies ;  it  rifes  with  ftalks  more  than 
three  feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  fawed 
leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  they  are  near  two  inches  long, 
and  one  broad  ;  the  flowers  fpring  from  the  fides  of 
the  ftalks  in  clufters,  fitting  very  clofe  thereto,  hav¬ 
ing  fcarce  any  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  long, 
compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  florets  which  are 
yellow ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
others  till  the  froft  flops  them.  The  feeds  ripen  foon 
after  the  the  flowers  decay,  and  the  firft  froft  kills  the 
plants. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in 
Jamaica,  where  the  ftalks  trail  upon  the  ground  and 
emit  roots  at  their  joints,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
trifid  leaves,  cut  and  fawed  on  their  fides,  {landing 
oppofite.  The  flowers  are  fmall ;  thefe  arife  from  the 
joints  of  the  ftalks  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
Auguft.  .  .V  ' 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the 
"Weft-Indies  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  feven  or 
eight  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  which  are 
deeply  fawed,  and  cut  on  their  borders,  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  the  Ilex  or  Evergreen  Oak.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are 
yellow,  and  appear  in  July. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  on  a  frefh  hot-bed  to  bring  them  for¬ 
ward  ;  they  muft  be  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  new 
root,  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
other  tender  annual  plants,  being  careful  not  to  draw 
them  up  too  weak.  In  June  they  may  be  taken  up 
with  balls  of  earth,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border, 
where  they  muft  be  fhaded  and  watered  till  they  have 
taken  new  foot;  after  which  they  will  require  little 
care.  Thefe  will  produce  good  feeds  in  autumn,  but 
feveral  of  them  may  be  kept  through  the  winter  in  a 
ftove. 

VERONICA.  Tourri.  Inft.  R.  H.  143.  tab.  60. 


Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  25.  Male  Speedwell,  or  Fluelliny 
in  French,  Veronique. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  permanent  empalement  cut  into  five  acute 
fegments ;  it  has  one  petal,  with  a  tube  the  length  of  the 
empalement ;  the  brim  is  cut  into  four  oval  plain  fegments 
which  fpread  open,  and  two  ftamina  which  are  rifling ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  flummits,  with  a  compreflfled  gcrmen  fup¬ 
porting  a  fender  declining  fly  le,  crowned  by  a  fingle  fiigma. 
Phe  ger  men  afterward  becomes  a~  compreflfled  heart-Jhaped 
capfule  with  two  cells,  filled  with  roundijh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fecond  clafs,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  two  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Veronica  (Officinalis)  fpicis  lateralibus  pedunculatis, 
foliis  oppofitis,  caule  procumbente.  Lin.  Mat.  Med. 
1 1 .  Speedwell  with  J pikes  of  flowers  growing  upon  foot- 
ftalks,  and  flpringing  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  leaves 
placed  oppofite ,  and  a  trailing  ftalk ,  Veronica  mas  fu- 

1 3  X  pina 
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ty*C, 


pina  &  vulgatiflima.  C.  B.  P.  246.  Common  male  Speed- 

well*  or  Fluellin.  r  ...  ■ 

2.  Veronica  ( Spuria )  fpicis  terminalibus,  fohis  terms 
asqualiter  ferratis.  Hort.  Upfal.  7.  Speedwell  with  fpikes 
of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks,  which  have  three  equal 
/awed  leaves  furrounding  them .  V eromca  fpicata  angui- 
tifolia  C  B  P.  246.  Narrow-leaved fpiked Speedwell. 

3.  Veronica  {LonpfM.  fp>cis  terminalibus  foliis  op- 
pofitis  lanceolatis  ferratis  acuminatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  7. 
Speedwell  with  /pikes  of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks ,  and 
acute-pointed  flawed  leaves  which  are  lance-fhaped,and 
placed  oppofite,  Veronica  major  latifolia  ereda.  Mor. 
Hift  2 .  p.  217.  Greater,  broad-leaved,  upright  Speed  well. 

4.  Veronica^  (Spicata)  fpu*  terminal!,  folns  oppofitis 
crenatis  obtufis,  caule  adfeendente  fimpliciffimo.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  10.  Speedwell  with  a  fpike  of  flowers  termi¬ 
nating  the  ftalk ,  obtufecrenated  leaves  placed  oppofite,  and 

a  flngle  afeending  ftalk.  Veronica  fpicata  minor.  C.B.  P. 

247.  Smaller  fpiked  Speedwell .  ,  . 

5.  Veronica  ( Pannonica )  fpicis  late  rail  bus  paniculati  , 
foliis  ovatis  insequaliter  crenatis  felTilibus.  Speedwell 
with  I pikes  of  flowers  proceeding  in  panicles  from  the  wings 
of  the  [talk,  and  oval  leaves  which  are  unequally  notched, 
and  fit  clofe.  Veronica  multicaulis  pannonica.  Tourn. 
In  ft.  145-  Hungarian  Speedwell,  having  many  ftalks  or 

fpikes  of  flowers.  .  .  r  ... 

6.  Veronica  ( Hybrida )  fpicis  terminalibus,  folns  oppo¬ 
fitis  obtuse  ferratis  fcabris,  caule  eredo.  Lin.  bp. 
Plant.  11.  Speedwell  with  fpikes  of  flowers  terminating 
the  [talk,  rough,  cbtufe,  flawed  leaves,  which  are  placed 
oppofite,  and  have  an  ere  ft  ftalk. .  Veronica  fpicata  Cam- 
bro-Britannica,  bugulae  fubhirfuto  folio.  Rail  Syn. 
Edit.  3.  278.  JVeljh  fpiked  Speedwell,  with  a  hairy  bu- 

7  ^Veronica  ( Virginica )  fpicis  terminalibus,  foliis  qua- 
ternis  quinifve.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  9.  Speedwell  with 
fpikes  of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks,  and  four  or  flve 
leaves  at  each  joint.  Veronica  Virginiana  altiftima, 
fpica  multiplied  floribus  candidis.  Flor  Bat.  Tall  Vir¬ 
ginian  Speedwell,  with  many  fpikes  and  white  flowers. 

8.  Veronica  ( Maritima )  fpicis  terminalibus,  folns  ter¬ 
nis  inaequaliter  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  10.  Speedwell 
with  fpikes  of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks,  and  leaves 
n owing  by  threes,  which  are  unequally  flawed.  Veroni¬ 
ca  foliis  fsepius  ternis.  Vir.  Cliff.  2.  Speedwell  with  leaves 

generally  growing  by  threes. 

o  Veronica  ( Auftriaca )  fpicis  lateralibus  pedunculatis 
laxis,  foliis  oppofitis  linearibus  argute  dentatis.  Speed¬ 
well  'with  loofe  fpikes  of  flowers  growing  uponfoot-ftalks , 
fpringing  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk ,  and  very  narrow 
leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  fharply  indented.  Ve¬ 
ronica  Auftriaca,  foliis  tenuifTime  lacimatis.  Inft.  R. 
H.  Auftrian  Speedwell  with  leaves  finely  jagged. 

IO  Veronica  \Orientalis )  fpicis  terminalibus,  foliis 
pinnato-incifis  acuminatis.  Speedwell  with  fpikes  of  flow¬ 
ers  terminating  the  ftalks ,  and  acute-pointed  leaves  cut  in 
Zm  of  wind  Veronica  Orientalis  minima,  foliis  la- 
ciniatis.  Tourn.  Cor.  7.  f  he  leafl  Eaflern  Speedwell  hav¬ 
ing  jagged  leaves.  . 

11.  Veronica  ( Maxima )  racemis  lateralibus,  foliis  cor- 
datis  rugofis  dentatis,  caule  ftrido.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant, 
jo  Speedwell  with  fpikes  of  flowers  proceeding  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk,  rough,  heart-Jhaped,  indented  leaves, 
and  a  ftrait  ftalk.  Veronica  maxima.  Lugd.  f  he  great- 
eft  Speedwell,  or  falfe  Germander. 

12.  Veronica  (Incana)  fpicis  terminalibus,  folns  oppo¬ 
fitis  crenatis  obtufis,  caule  eredo  tomentofo.  Hort. 
Upfal.  7.  Speedwell  with  fpikes  of  flowers  terminating 
the  ftalks ,  crenated  obtufe  leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  an 
ereft  woolly  ftalk.  Veronica  fpicata  lanuginofa  &  m- 
cana,  floribus  casruleis.  Amman.  Ruth.  30.  Hoary, 
woolly ,  fpiked  Speedwell  with  blue  flowers. 

13.  Veronica  ( Fruticulofa )  fpicis  longiffimis  lateralibus 
pedunculatis,  foliis  oppofitis  inaequaliter  ferratis. 
Speedwell  with  the  longeft  fpikes  of  flowers  fpringing  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  growing  upon  foot-ftalks,  and  leaves 
placed  oppofite  which  are  unequally  flawed.  V eromca  ma¬ 
jor  frutefeens  altera.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  p.  319.  Another 
greater  Jhrubby  Speedwell. 

14.  Veronica  ( Becabunga )  racemis  lateralibus,  foliis 
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ovatis  planis,  caule  repente.  Flor.  Suer.  ir.  Speedwell 
with  lateral  fpikes  of  flowers,  oval  plain  leaves,  and  a 
creeping  ftalk.  Veronici  aquatica  major,  folio  1  ub,  0- 
tundo  Mor.  Hift.  3.  323.  Greater  Water  Speedwell  with 
a  roundifh  leaf,  commonly  called  Brooklime. 

There  are  a  much  greater  number  of  fpecies  of  this 
genus  than  are  here  enumerated,  ieveral  of  which 
grow  naturally  in  England,  but  as  they  are  rarely 
admitted  into  gardens,  it  is  befide  the  intention  of 
this  work  to  mention  them. 

The  Hr  ft  fort  grows  wild  in  woods,  and  other  fhady 
places  in  divers  parts  of  England,  and  is  a  plant  of 
little  beauty  •,  but,  as  it  is  the  fort  which  is  ufed  in 
medicine,  under  the  title  of  Paul’s  Betony,  I  thought 
it  neceffary  to  infert  it  here.  This  is  a  low  plant, 
whofe  ftalk  trails  upon  the  ground,  and  put  out  roots 
from  their  joints,  whereby  it  fpreads  and  propagates.' 

The  leaves  are  oval,  about  an  inch  long,  fawed  on 
their  edges,  and  are  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers 
are  difpofed  in  fpikes  which  arife  from  the  wings  of 
the  ftalk  •,  they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and 
have  one  petal,  which  is  cut  at  the  brim  into  four  feg- 
ments ;  they  appear  in  June,  and  when  they  decay, 
the  germen  turns  to  a  capfule,  not  unlike  that  of 
Shepherd’s  Pouch  in  fhape,  filled  with  fmall  feeds 
which  ripen  in  Augull. 

This  is  generally  brought  to  market  by  fuch  perfons 
as  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  gather  herbs  in  the 
fields,  fo  that  it  is  not  often  cultivated  in  gardens ;  but 
thofe  who  have  a  mind  to  propagate  it,  may  do  it 
with  much  eafe,  for  as  the  branches  trail  upon  the 
ground,  they  pufh  out  roots  from  their  joints,  which 
branches  being  cut  off  and  planted,  will  take  root, 
and  grow  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation.  The  whole 
herb  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and  is  one  of  the  wound 
herbs  which  are  brought  from  Switzerland.  A  tea 
of  this  herb  is  much  recommended  for  the  gout  and 
rheumatifm. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spam ; 
this  has  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  out  many  offsets, 
by  which  it  is  eafily  propagated.  The  lower  leaves  of 
this  are  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  of 
a  pale  green  colour,  and  hairy  ;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot 
high,  they  are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  fpear-fhap- 
ed  leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  have  a  few  flight 
ferratures  on  their  edges.  The  ftalks  are  terminated 
by  long  fpikes  of  blue  flowers,  which  appear  in  June 
and  July  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen 
in  autumn.  It  has  been  doubted,  if  this  was  fpecin- 
cally  different  from  the  common  upright  Speedwell  j 
but  I  have  many  times  propagated  this  by  feeds,  and 
have  always  found  the  plants  fo  railed,  maintain  their 
difference.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  a  fleflveo- 
loured  flower. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria  and  Hun¬ 
gary.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  are  two  inches  long, 
and  one  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at 
each  end ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  of 
a  lucid  green  colour.  The  ftalks  rile  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  the  lame 
fhape  with  the  lower,  but  are  fmaller,  and  placed  op¬ 
pofite  ;  they  are  terminated  by  long  fpikes  of  blue 
flowers  which  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
flat  feed-veffels  filled  with  comprefied  feeds,  which 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  .  V 
of  Europe,  and  in  England  grows  in  feveral  doles 
near  Newmarket  Heath.  The  lower  leaves  of  this 
are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  broad  •,  they  are  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  . 
notched  on  their  edges.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  they  do  not  branch ;  the  leaves  on  the 
lower  part  ftand  oppofite,  but  on  the  upper  part  they 
are  alternate  •,  the  ftalks  arc  terminated  by  fhort  fpikes 
of  blue  flowers,  which  appear  about  the  fame  time  as 
the  former. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary.  The 
lower  leaves  of  this  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  are  unequally 
notched  ;  the  ftalks  rife  a  foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed 
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with  the  fame  fort  of  leaves  placed  oppofite ;  thfefe 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fit  dole  to  the  (talks.  The 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  panicled  (pikes,  which  (land 
upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks  that  (pring  from  the  upper 
wings  of  the  (talk  •,  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
other  fpecies,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  fo 
make  a  fine  appearance,  but  are  of  fhort  duration. 
This  fort  flowers  the  beginning  of  June. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Py¬ 
renean  mountains,  and  alfo  upon  the  mountains  in 
Wales.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  are  rough  and 
hairy  •,  they  are  three  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half 
broad,  blunt-pointed,  and  obtufely  fawed  on  their 
edges,  (landing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  the 
(talks  grow  ere<5t,  about  fix  inches  high,  and  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oval  notched  leaves  placed  oppofite.  From 
the  fide  of  the  (talk  (pring  out  two  or  three  branches, 
which  toward  the  bottom  are  garnifhed  with  fmall 
leaves  placed  oppofite,  but  terminate  in  long  fpikes 
of  pale  blue  flowers.  The  fpikes  on  thefe  fide  branches 
are  four  or  five  inches  long,  but  thofe  of  the  principal 
(talk  are  eight  or  nine.  This  fort  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia.  The 
(talks  of  this  fort  are  ere£t,  and  rife  four  or  five  feet 
high,  garni(hed  at  each  joint  by  four  or  five  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  which  (land  round  the  (talk  in  whorls  •, 
thefe  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  end  in  acute  points. 
The  (talks  are  terminated  by  long  (lender  fpikes  of 
white  flowers,  which  appear  late  in  July  *,  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  comprelfed  capfules  filled  with  feeds, 
which  ripen  in  autumn. 

.The  eighth  fort  grows  near  the  fea  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe.  The  (talks  of  this  do  not  rife  fo  high  as 
thofe  of  the  former  •,  the  leaves  are  placed  by  fours 
and  threes  round  the  (talk,  and  have  longer  foot- 
ftalks  ;  they  are  broader  at  the  bafe,  and  run  out  into 
long  acute  points  •,  they  are  unequally  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  are  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  flowers 
are  difpofed  in  fpikes  which  terminate  the  (talks,  are 
of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and  appear  in  July.  The 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria.  The  lower 
leaves  of  this  are  narrow,  and  cut  into  fine  fegments ; 
the  (talks  are  (lender,  and  incline  downward  j  they 
are  garnifhed  with  linear  leaves,  which  are  acutely 
notched  on  their  edges  ;  the  flowers  are  difpofed  in 
long  loofe  fpikes,  which  fpring  from  the  wings  of  the 
(talk  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and  ftand  up¬ 
on  foot-ftalks.  This  flowers  the  end  of  May  and  the 
beginning  of  June. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant  •,  this 
has  (lender  branching  (talks  which  decline,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  narrow  leaves  which  are  acutely  cut 
on  their  edges  ;  thefe  are  regular  on  both  edges  like 
the  lobes  of  winged  leaves  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  and  fmooth.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in 
loofe  fpikes  on  the  top  and  fide  of  the  (talks  ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  appear  the  end  of  April. 
The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  upon  Mount  Bal- 
dus  in  Italy.  The  italics  of  this  are  (lender,  (tiff,  and 
upright,  and  are  garnilhed  by  rough  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  which  are  indented  and  placed  oppofite ;  thofe 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  (talk  are  fmall,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  they  are  much  larger,-  and  diminifh  again  in  their 
fize  toward  the  top.  The  flowers  come  out  in  long 
bunches  from  the  wings  of  the  (talk  toward  the  top  ; 
they  are  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and  appear  in  May. 
The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ukrain  Tar¬ 
tary.  The  (talks  of  this  are  very  white  and  woolly  ; 
they  rife  about  a  foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
oblong  hoary  leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  they  are  two 
inches  and  a  half  long,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad, 
notched  on  their  edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  (talks, 
which  are  terminated  by  fpikes  of  deep  blue  flowers, 
and  from  the  wings  of  the  (talk  toward  the  top  are 
produced  (lender  fpikes  of  the  like  flowers,  which  ftand 
eredt.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria  and 
Bohemia.  The  (talks  are  (lender,  about  a  foot  and 
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a  half  long/inclining  downward  •,  the  leaves  are  neat¬ 
ly  oval,  but  are  acute-pointed,  about  an  inch  long  ; 
they  are  unequally  fawed,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  (talks. 
The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  long  loofe  fpikes,  upon 
foot-ftalks  arifing  from  the  wings  of  the  (talk  thofe 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  (talk  are  eight  or  nine  inches 
long.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and 
appear  in  May  *,  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  frequently 
variegated  with  yellow. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  the  common  Brooklime,-  which 
grows  naturally  in  brooks  and  dreams  of  water  in 
moft  parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens  ;  but  as  it  is  much  ufed  in  medicine,  I  have  giv- 
^n  it  a  place  here.  The  (talks  of  this  are  thick,  fuc- 
dulent,  and  fmooth,  emitting  roots  from  their  joints, 
whereby  they  fpread  and  propagate.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  flat,  fucculent,  and  fmooth  ^  they  ftand  oppo¬ 
fite  ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  long  bunches  from  the 
wings  of  the  (talk  j  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
and  ftand  upon  (hort  foot-ftalks  •,  thefe  appear  great 
part  of  dimmer,  and  are  fucceeded  by  heart-fnaped 
feed-veftels  filled  with  roundi(h  feeds.  The  whole 
herb  is  ufed,  and  is  efteemed  an  excellent  antifeor- 
butic. 

Thefe  plants  may  all  be  propagated  by  parting  their 
roots,  which  may  be  done  every  other  year,  for  if 
they  are  not  often  parted  or  divided,  they  will  many 
of  them  grow  too  large  for  the  borders  of  fmall  gar¬ 
dens  ;  but  yet  they  (hould  not  be  parted  into  very 
fmall  heads,  becaufe  when  they  have  not  a  number 
of  (terns  fo  as  to  form  a  good  bunch,  they  are  foon 
paft  their  beauty,  and  have  but  a  mean  appearance. 
The  belt  time  to  part  thefe  roots  is  at  Michaelmas, 
that  they  may  be  well  rooted  again  before  winter,  for 
when  they  are  removed  in  the  fpring,  they  feldom 
flower  ftrong  the  fame  year,  efpecially  if  the  feafori 
fhould  prove  dry.  Thofe  forts  which  grow  pretty 
tall,  are  very  proper  to  plant  on  the  fides  of  open  wil- 
dernefs  quarters,  but  thofe  with  trailing  branches  are 
fit  for  the  fides  of  banks  or  irregular  (hady  (lopes, 
where  they  will  make  an  agreeable  variety  i  they  are 
all  of  them  hardy,  fo  are  in  no  danger  of  differing 
by  cold,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  to  be  tranfplanted  every  fecond 
or  third  yean 

They  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be 
fown  in  autumn,  for  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring, 
the  plants  rarely  come  up  the  fame  year  ;  but  as  moft 
of  the  forts  propagate  very  fad  by  their  offsets,  their 
feeds  are  feldom  fown. 

If  thefe  plants  are  placed  in  a  (hady  border,  they  will 
thrive  much  better  than  when  they  are  more  expofed 
to  the  fun,  and  their  flowers  will  continue  much  longer 
in  beauty. 

VIBURNUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  332.  Under  this 
genus  is  included  the  Viburnum,  Tinus,  and  Opulus 
of  Tournefort.  The  Wayfaring,  or  pliant  Meally- 
tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  fmall  ■permanent  empalement ,  which  is 
cut  into  five  parts  \  it  has  one  bell-Jhaped  petal ,  cut  at  the 
hrim  into  five  ohtufie  fegments  which  are  reflexed ;  it  has 
five  awl-Jhaped  ftamina  the  length  of  the  petal ,  terminated 
by  roundifio  fummits  \  and  a  roundijh  germen  fituated  under 
the  flower ,  having  no  ftyle ,  but  the  place  is  occupied  by  a 
roundijh  glands  and  crowned  by  three  obtufe  ftigmas.  The 
germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  fruit  with  one  cell, 
inclofing  one  hard  roundijh  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  male,  and  three  female  parts. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Viburnum  ( Lantana )  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  venofis 
fubtus  tomentofis.  Vir.  Cliff.  25.  Wayfaring-tree  with 
heart-fhaped,  fawed ,  veined  leaves ,  which  are  woolly  on 
their  under  fide.  Viburnum.  Math.  217.  The  Way¬ 
faring)  or  pliant  Meally-tree  of  Italy. 

2.  Viburnum  ( Prunifolium )  foliis  lubrotundis  crenato- 
ferrafis  glabris.  Flor.  Virg.  33.  Wayfaring-tree  with 
roundifio ,  crenated,  fawed  leaves  which  are  fmooth.  Mef- 

pilus 
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pilus  prunifoliaVlrginiana,  non  fpinofa,  fru&u  nigri- 
cante.  Pluk.  Aim.  249.  Virginia  Haw  with  a  Plum 
leaf  having  no  thorns ,  and  a  black  fruit ,  commonly  called 
Black  Haw.,  and  by  fome  Sheeps  Turds. 

2.  Viburnum  ( Dentatum )  foliis  ovato-orbiculatis  pro- 
funde  ferratis  venofis.  Wayfaring-tree ,  with  oval  round 
leaves  which  are  deeply  fawed ,  plaited  and  veined.  An  ? 
Viburnum  foliis  ovatis  dentato-ferratis  plicatis.  Lm. 
Sp.  Plant.  268.  Wayfaring-tree  with  oval ,  indented , 
fawed  leaves. 

4.  Viburnum  ( Tinus )  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis,  ramifi- 
cationibus  fubtus  villofo-glandulofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
267.  Way  faring- tree  with  oval  entire  leaves ,  whofe 
branches  are  hairy ,  and  glandulvus  on  the  under  fide.  Ti¬ 
nus  prior.  Cluf.  Hift.  4 9*  Hairy-leaved  Lauruftinus . 

£j.  Viburnum  ( Lucidum )  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  integer¬ 
rimis  utrinque  virentibus  lucidis.  W 'zyfaring-tree  with 
oval  fpear-Jhaped  leaves  which  are  entire,  Jhining,  and 
green  on  both  fides.  Tinus  2d.  Clufii  Hift.  5°*  The 
Jhining-leaved  Laurujlinus. 

6.  Viburnum  {Nudum)  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  integer¬ 
rimis,  fubtus  venofis.  Wayfaring-tree  with  oval ,  fpear- 
Jhaped  leaves  which  are  entire ,  and  veined  on  their  under 
fide.  Tinus  foliis  ovatis  in  petiolis  terminatis  integer¬ 
rimis.  Flor.  Virg.  33.  Tinus  with  oval  leaves  which 
are  entire ,  and  terminate  in  a  footftalk. 

7.  Viburnum  ( Opulus )  foliis  lobatis  petiolis  glandulofis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  268.  Wayfaring-tree  with  leaves  divided 
into  lobes ,  and  glandulous  foot-ftalks.  Opulus.  Ruell. 
281.  Guelder -r  of e  with  fiat  flowers. 

8.  Viburnum  {Americanum)  foliis  cordato-ovatis  acumi- 
natis  ferratis,  petiolis  longiflimis  laevibus.  Wayfaring- 
tree  with  heart-Jhaped,  oval,  acute-pointed ,  fawed  leaves , 
growing  upon  very  fmooth  foot-ftalks.  Opulus  Ameri¬ 
cana,  foliis  acuminatis  &  ferratis,  floribus  albis.  Dale. 
American  Guelder-rofe  with  acute-pointed  fawed  leaves, 
and  white  flowers. 

9.  Viburnum  ( Cafflnoides )  foliis  ovatis  crenatis  glabris 
oppofitis,  petiolis  eglandulofis  carinatis.  Wayfaring- 
tree  with  oval,  crenated,  fmooth  leaves  placed  oppofite , 
whofe  foot-ftalks  have  keel-fhaped  glands.  Viburnum 
Phillyreas  folio.  Duham.  Arb.  2.  p.  350.  Viburnum 
with  leaves  like  Phillyrea,  commonly  called  Hyffon-tea. 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  England,  in  Italy, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  the  common  Vibur¬ 
num  or  Lantana  of  the  old  botanifts.  The  leaves  of 
this  tree  are  heart-fhaped,  nine  inches  long,  and  four 
inches  and  a  half  broad  ;  they  are  much  veined,  and 
irregularly  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  -very  woolly 
on  their  under  fide.  The  ftalks  are  woody,  and  rife 
near  twenty  feet  high,  fending  out  ftrong  ligneous 
branches  on  every  fide,  which  are  covered  with  a  light 
coloured  bark  -,  thefe  are  terminated  by  umbels  of 
white  flowers  whofe  fummits  are  red.  The  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  com- 
prefled  berries,  which  turn  firft  to  a  bright  red  colour, 
and  are  black  when  ripe,  inclofing  one  feed  of  the 
fame  ftiape. 

^There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  which 
as  preferved  in  fome  of  the  gardens  near  London  •,  but 
when  the  plants  are  removed  into  good  ground,  and 
are  vigorous,  their  leaves  become  plain. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  commonly  called  Black  Haw  j 
this  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  fends  out  branches 
from  the  fide  the  whole  length  j  thefe,  when  young, 
are  covered  with  a  purple  fmooth  bark  •,  they  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oval  fmooth  leaves  two  inches  long,  and 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  which  are  flightly  fawed 
on  their  edges,  and  ftand  upon  fhort  (lender  foot- 
ftalks,  fometimes  oppofite,  and  at  others  without  or¬ 
der.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  fmall  umbels,  which 
come  out  from  the  fide  and  at  the  end  of  the  branches  •, 
they  are  white,  and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Viburnum  ;  thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fometimes 
fucceeded  by  berries  which  do  not  ripen  here. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
The  ftalks  of  this  are  foft  and  pithy  ;  they  branch  out 
greatly  from  the  bottom  upward.  The  bark  is  of  a 
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gray  colour-,  the  leaves  are  roundifli,  oval,  three 
inches  long,  and  nearly  as  broad  ^  they  are  ftrongly 
veined,  and  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  light  greea 
colour,  and  placed  oppofite  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  corymbus-  at 
the  end  of  the  branches-,  they  are  white,  and  almoft 
as  large  as  thofe  of  the  common  fort ;  thefe  appear  the 
latter  end  of  June,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England. 

The  fourth  fort  is  the  Lauruftinus  with  fmall  leaves, 
which  are  hairy  on  thejr  under  fide ;  this  plant  is  fo 
well  known  as  to  need  no  defcription,  but  as  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  confounded  with  the  next,  it  may  be  necefla- 
ry  to  point  out  its  difference.  •  The  leaves  of  this  are 
feldom  more  than  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  one 
and  a  quarter  broad  -,  they  are  rounded  at  their  bafe, . 
but  end  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  veined  and  hairy  on 
their  under  fide,  and  are  not  of  fo  lucid  a  green  co¬ 
lour  on  their  upper  fide.  The  umbels  of  flowers  are 
fmaller,  and  appear  in  autumn,  continuing  all  the 
winter,  and  the  plants  are  much  hardier. 

The  fifth  fort  is  commonly  known  in  the  nurfery-gar- 
dens  by  the  title  of  fnining-leaved  Lauruftinus.  The 
ftalks  of  this  rife  higher,  and  the  branches  are  much 
ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort.  The  bark  is 
fmoother,  and  turns  of  a  purplifti  colour ;  the  leaves 
are  larger,  of  a  thicker  confidence,  and  of  a  lucid 
green  colour  the  umbels  are  much  larger,  and  fo 
are  the  flowers ;  thefe  feldom  appear  till  the  fpring, 
and  when  the  winters  are  fharp,  the  flowers  are  killed, 
fo  never  open  unlefs  they  are  fheltered.  The  plants 
of  this  fort  were  formerly  kept  in  tubs,  and  houfed 
in  winter  j  and,  when  they  were  fo  treated,  made  a  f 
fine  appearance  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  in  very  mild 
feafons,  the  plants  in  the  open  air  do  the  fame. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  which 
makes  as  good  a  figure  as  any  of  the  ftriped  plants 
which  are  preserved  in  gardens. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it 
rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  fending  out 
branches  on  every  fide  their  whole  length  -,  thefe  have 
a  fmooth  purplilh  bark  -,  they  are  garniftied  with  oval 
entire  leaves,  five  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a 
half  broad,  of  a  thick  confidence,  and  a  lucid  green  ; 
they  ftand  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  um¬ 
bels  at  the  end  of  the  branches  -,  they  are  white,  and 
not  unlike  the  flowers  of  Lauruftinus  ^  thefe  appear  in 
July,  and  arc  fucceeded  by  berries  which  feldom  ri¬ 
pen  in  England. 

There  feems  to  be  two  forts  of  this  in  the  gardens,  one 
of  which  comes  from  the  more  northern  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  fheds  its  leaves  in  winter  -,  the  other,  which 
grows  in  Carolina  and  Virginia,  is  an  evergreen,  but 
both  are  fo  much  alike  in  fummer,  as  icarce  to  be 
diftinguiftied. 

The  feventh  fort  is  the  common  Marfh  Elder,  which 
grows  naturally  in  marfhy  grounds,  and  on  the  fides 
of  rivers  in  many  parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  often 
kept  in  gardens ;  it  is  called  by  fome  of  the  nurlery- 
gardeners  Guelder-rofe  with  fiat  flowers,  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  the  other,  whofe  flowers  are  globular.  The 
Marfh  Elder  is  the  original  fpecies,  and  Guelder-rofe 
is  a  variety  which  accidentally  arofe  from  it.  The  for¬ 
mer  has  a  border  of  male  flowers  which  are  large,  and 
the  middle  of  the  umbel  is  compofed  of  hermaphro¬ 
dite  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oval  red  berries  -,  •  f 
the  latter  has  all  male  flowers  of  the  fame  fize  and 
ftiape  with  thofe  of  the  border  of  the  firft,  fo  that 
they  fwell  out  into  a  round  figure,  which  has  occa-  [ 
fioned  fome  country  people  giving  it  the  tide  of  Snow- 
ball-tree.  This  fort  is  cultivated  in  gardens  tor  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  make  a  fine  appearance 
during  their  continuance. 

It  will  rife  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  'if 
it  is  permitted  to  ftand.  The  ftem  becomes  large, 
woody,  and  hard ;  the  brandies  come  out  oppofue, 
and  are  apt  to  grow  irregular  ;  they  have  a  gray  bark. 

The  leaves  are  placed  oppofite  -,  they  are  divided  into  < 
three  or  four  lobes,  fomewbat  like  rhofe  of  the  Ma¬ 
ple  :  they  are  about  three  inches  long,  and  two  and  a 

half  .! 
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half  broad,  jagged  oh  their  edges,  and  of  a  light  green 
colour.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  ;  thofe  of  the  flrft  in  large  umbels,  and  thole  i 
of  the  fecond  in  a  corymbus;  they  are  very  white, 
and  appear  the  beginning  of  June  ;  thofe  of  the  flrft 
have  oval  berries  fucceeding  the  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  which  turn  of  a  fcarlet  colour  when  ripe,  but 
the  other,  having  only  male  flowers,  are  barren. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  North  America  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrub- 
by  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
fide  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  purple 
bark,  and  garnilhed  with  heart-fhaped  oval  leaves  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  points ;  they  are  deeply  flawed  on  their 
edges,  have  many  ftrong  veins,  and  Hand  upon  very 
long  (lender  foot-ftalks  oppoflte.  The  flowers  are 
collected  into  large  umbels  at  the  end  of  the  branches  •, 
thofe  ranged  on  the  border  are  male  and  barren,  but 
the  middle  is  compofed  of  henrfaphrodite  flowers, 
which  are  iucceeded  by  oval  berries.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  the  berries  are  red  when  ripe. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina  ; 
this  has  a  flirubby  ftalk  which  rifes  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  feet  high,  fending  out  branches  from  the  root 
upward  •,  theie  are  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  about 
one  inch  long,  and  more  than  half  an  inch  broad,  of 
a  light  green  colour,  placed  oppoflte  on  fhort  foot- 
ftalks-  the  flowers  fpring  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
upon  very  (hort  foot-ftalks,  lupporting  fmall  umbels 
of  white  flowers,  which  appear  in  July,  but  are  rarely 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  flrft  fort  may  be  propagated  either  from  feeds,  or 
by  laying  down  the  tender  branches,  but  the  former 
method  being  tedious,  is  feldom  pradtifed,  becaule 
the  feeds  feldom  grow  the  flrft  year,  unlefs  they  are 
fown  in  autumn  ;  and  as  the  branches  eafily  put  out 
roots,  that  is  the  more  expeditious  method. 

The  beft  time  for  laying  thefe  branches  is  in  autumn, 
juft  as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  ;  (the  manner  of  laying 
them  being  the  fame  as  for  other  hardy  trees,  need 
not  be  here  repeated.)  By  the  fucceeding  autumn  the 
layers  will  be  rooted,  when  you  may  take  them  off 
from  the  old  plants,  and  tranfplant  them  into  a  nur- 
fery  for  two  or  three  years,  in  which  they  may  be 
trained  up  to  regular  items  and  heads,  and  may  after¬ 
ward  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  fort 
is  very  hardy. 

The  ftriped  fort  may  be  propagated  by  inarching  or 
budding  it  upon  the  plain  fort ;  this  is  preferved  by 
fuch  as  delight  in  variegated  plants,  but  there  is  no 
great  beauty  in  -  it.  The  trees  feldom  grow  near  fo 
large  as  thofe  of  the  plain  fort,  as  is  the  cafe  of  all 
other  ftriped  plants. 

The  third  fort  is  generally  propagated  by  layers  here, 
becaufe  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England.  The 
young  lhoots  of  this  take  root  very  freely  ;  the  cut¬ 
tings  will  alfo  take  root,  if  they  are  planted  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  the  feeds,  when  they  are  brought  to  England, 
always  remain  in  the  ground  a  year  like  thofe  of  the 
other  forts,  fo  that  the  propagating  the  plants  by  feeds 
is  a  tedious  method. 

The  Lauruftinufes  are  propagated  by  laying  down 
their  young  branches,  which  put  out  roots  very  freely, 
fo  that  when  they  are  layed  in  autumn,  they  will  be 
well  rooted  by  that  time  twelve  months,  when  they 
fhould  be  taken  off  from  the  old  plants,  and  may 
either  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  into  a 
nurfery  to  grow  two  years  to  get  ftrength.  The  beft 
feafon  to  tranfplant  thefe  is  at  Michaelmas,  when  they 
may  get  new  root  before  winter  ;  for  as  thefe  plants 
begin  to  flower  early  in  winter,  it  is  a  plain  indication 
of  their  growing  at  that  fealon ;  for  they  will  more 
furely  fucceed  then,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year;  though  they  may  be  removed  in  the  fpring  with 
balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  provided  it  is  done  before 
they  begin  to  {hoot ;  they  may  alfo  be  "removed  the 
latter  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  if  rain 
happens  at  that  time  ;  for  after  they  have  done  {hoot¬ 
ing,  which  is  foon  after  Midfummer,  they  will  be  in 
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no  danger,  provided  they  are  not  kept  out  of  the 
ground  any  time. 

j  Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  mixed  with  earth  in  autumn,  foon.  after  they 
are  ripe  ;  thefe  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  and 
receive  the  rain  in  winter,  and  in  the  fpring  they  may 
be  fown  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up 
the  plants ;  thefe  fhould  remain  in  the  bed  till  autumn, 
and  then  may  be  tranfplanted,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  layers;  I  have  raifed  many  of  thefe  plants 
from  feeds,  which  I  And  hardier  than  thole  raifed  by 
layers. 

Some  people  train  dp  the  Lauruftinus  with  naked 
ftems  to  have  round  heads  ;  but  if  thefe  are  planted 
in  the  open  air,  they  will  be  in  more  danger  of  fuffer- 
ing  by  fevere  froft,  than  thofe  whofe  branches  grow 
rude  from  the  bottom  ;  for  if  the  froft  kills  the  outer 
part  of  thedhoots,  the  ftems  will  be  protedled,  fo  will 
foon  put  out  new  branches  ;  but  where  the  ftems  are 
naked,  the  froft  frequently  kills  them  to  the  root. 

The  feventh  fort  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  Lauruftinus,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment; 
it  loves  a  foft  loamy  foil,  and  fhould  have  a  fheltered 
fituation. 

The  eighth  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  layers  or  cut¬ 
tings.  The  common  Guelder-rofe  fends  out  plenty 
of  fuckers  from  the  roots,  by  which  it  is  frequently 
propagated  ;  but  as  the  plants  fo  raifed  are  very  fub- 
jedl  to  put  out  fuckers,  they  are  not  fo  good  as  thofe 
which  come  from  layers  or  cuttings.  This  fort  loves 
a  moift  foil,  in  which  it  will  make  much  greater  pro- 
grefs,  and  produce  flowers  in  greater  plenty  than  on  a 
dry  foil. 

The  ninth  fort  is  tender  while  young,  fo  requires  to  be 
fheltered  under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  till  the 
plants  have  obtained  good  ftrength  ;  when,  if  they 
are  planted  againft  a  good  afpedled  wall,  they  will  re¬ 
fill  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well,  and 
make  good  progrefs ;  but  as  they  are  liable  to  be  kill¬ 
ed  by  levere  cold,  fo  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  plants  in  pots,  to  be  fheltered  in  winter.  This 
may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  of  the  branches, 
which  will  take  root  in  one  year. 

VIC  I  A.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  396.  tab.  22!.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  782.  [fo  called  of  vincio,  Lat.  to  bind,  be¬ 
caufe  it  clings  about  any  props  or  fupporters.]  Vetch ; 
in  French,  Vejfle. 

The  Characters  are1, 

The  flower  has  an  eretl  tubutoiis  enipatement  of  one  leaf, 
cut  into  five  equal  parts  at  the  brim  ;  the  petal  is  of  the 
butterfly  kind ;  the  flandard  is  oval ,  broad  at  the  tail , 
indented  at  the  point ,  and  the  borders  are  reflexed ;  the 
two  wings  are  almofl  hsart-Jhaped ,  and  are  Jhcrter  than 
the  flandard  ;  the  keel  is  Jhorter  than  the  wings ;  the 
tail  is  oblong ,  and  divided  into  two  parts.  It  has  ten  fia- 
mina ,  nine  joined ,  and  one  feparated ,  terminated  by  ere bl 
fummits  with  four  furrows,  and  a  linear ,  comprefl'ed,  long 
germen ,  flupporting  a  fender  ftyle  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
fligma,  which  is  bearded  on  the  under  fide.  The  germen 
afterward  turns  to  a  long  pod ,  with  one  cell  opening  with 
two  valves ,  and  ending  with  an  acute  point ,  containing 
feveral  roundijh  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtion 
of  Linnasus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  joined  in  two 
bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Vicia  ( Cracca )  pedunculis  multifloris,  floribus  im- 
bricatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  pubefeentibus,  ftipulis  in- 
tegris.  Lin.  Sp.  1035.  Vetch  with  many  imbricated 
flowers  on  each  foot-ftalk ,  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  flpear- 
Jhaped ,  and  entire  ftipula.  Vicia  multiflora.  C.  B.  P. 
345.  Tufted  Vetch. 

2.  Vicia  (Sylvatica )  pedunculis  multifloris,  foliolis  ova- 
libus,  ftipulis  denticulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  734.  Vetch 
with  foot-flalks  flupporting  many  flowers ,  oval  lobes  to  the 
leaves ,  and  indented  ftipula.  Vicia  fylvatica,  multi¬ 
flora,  maxima.  Phy.  Britt.  The  largefl  many-flowered 
Wood  Vetch. 
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Vicia  ( Cajfubica )  peduncuiis  fubfexfloris,  foliolis  denis 
ovatis  acutis^ftipulis  integris.  Lin. Sp.  Plant.  73 5.  I' etch 
with  foot-ftalks  having  about  fix  flowers ,  leaves  with  ten 
oval  acute  lobes ,  and  entire  ft  1  pule.  Vicia  multiflora 
Caffubica  frutefeens,  flliqua  lentis.  Breyn.  Prod.  52. 
Many  flowered firrubby  Vetch  ofCaflitbui,  withaLcntilpod. 

4.  Vicia  ( Biennis )  peduncuiis  mukifloris,  petiolis  lul- 

"  catis,  iub-dodecaphylks,  foliolis  lanceolatis  glabris. 

Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  736.  Many  flowered  Vetch  with  furrowed 
foot-ftalks,  and  fer  the  nioft  part  twelve  fpear-jhaped 
fmcoth  lobes  to  each  leaf.  _  .. 

5.  Vicia  (Saliva)  leguniinibus  feffilibus  fubbinatis  erec- 
tis  foliis  retulis,  ftipulis  notatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  736. 
Vetch  with  erect  pods  growing  by  pairs ,  and  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ftalks ,  blunt  lobes  to  the  leaves ,  and  fpotted  ftipu- 

Vicia  fativa  vulgaris  femine  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  344- 
Common  cultivated  Vetch  with  a  black  feed ,  frequently 
called  ‘Tares. 

There  are  many  fcnore  fpecies  of  this  genus  than  are 
here  enumerated,  fome  of  which  grow  naturally  in 
England,  but  as  they  are  rarely  cultivated,  except  in 
botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  they  are 
omitted,  as  they  are  plants  of  little  ufe  or  beauty. 

The  firft  fort  here  mentioned  grows  naturally  among 
bufhes,  and  by  the  fides  of  woods  in  moft:  parts  of 
England.  The  root  is  perennial,  but  the  ftalks  are 
annual ;  thefe  are  weak,  requiring  fupport  •,  they  rile 
five  or  fix  feet  high,  fattening  their  tendrils,  which 
grow  at  the  end  of  their  leaves,  to  the  bulhes  or  hedges, 
whereby  they  climb  •,  they  are  hairy,  as  are  alio  the 
leaves, -which  are  compofed  of  abput  ten  pair  of 
fpear-lhaped  lobes  terminated  by  a  tendril.  The 
flowers  ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks  which  fpring  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalk  •,  the  fpikes  are  long  ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  lie  one  over  the  other  ;  they  .are  of  a  fine  blue  co¬ 
lour,  fo  make  a  pretty  appearance  when  they  come 
out  from  between  the  bulhes  or  fhrubs  which  fupport 
;hem  •,  they  appear  in  JiJy,  ^nd  are  fucceeded  by 
Compreflfed  pods  filled  with  round  feeds,  which  ripen 
in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  irt  the  woods  near 
Bath  and  Briftol  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  root.  The 
ftalks  are  weak,  and  climb  by  the  help  6f  their  ten¬ 
drils  over  the  neighbouring  bulhes  and  hedges,  rifing 
to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet.  The  leaves  are 
compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  oval  fmooth  lobes, 
terminated  by  tendrils.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
long  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  •,  they  are  of 
a  pale  blue  colour,  and  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
former  fort ;  they  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  Ihort  fmooth  pods,  filled  with  round  feeds  which 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Caflubia ;  this  has 
a  ligneous  creeping  root ;  the  ftalks  trail  upon  the 
ground  ;  they  grow  three  feet  long,  and  their  lower 
part  become  more  ligneous  toward  autumn,  but  they 
die  to  the  root  in  winter.  The  leaves  are  compofed 
of  ten  pair  of  oval  acute-pointed  lobes.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  dif- 
pofed  in  Ibort  fpikes,  each  containing,  for  the  moft 
part,  fix  pale  blue  flowers  which  appear  in  July,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  Ihort  fmooth  pods  like  thofe  of  Len¬ 
tils,  including  three  or  four  round  feeds  which  ripen 
in  autumn. 

Thefe  forts  have  been  recommended  to  be  fown  in  the 
fields  for  fodder  for  cattle,  but  as  their  ftalks  are  Gen¬ 
der,  and  lefs  fucculent  than  thole  of  the  common 
Vetch,  fo  it  is  doubtful  if  thefe  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  of  farmers  to  cultivate  them  ;  for  as  their  ftalks 
trail  to  a  great  length,  fo  if  they  have  not  fupport, 
they  will  be  fubjedl  to  rot  by  lying  upon  the  ground  ; 
and  although  their  roots  are  perennial,  yet  as  it  is  late 
in  the  fpring  before  they  fhoot  to  a  height  fufficient  to 
cut  for  ufe,  fo  there  is  little  want  of  green  feed  for 
cattle  at  that  time.  • 

However,  a  few  of  thele  plants  may  be  allowed  a  place 
in  large  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  where,  if  they 
are  properly  placed,  they  may  be  ornamental,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  borders  of  wood-walks,  or  in  thickets 
of  fhrubs.  If  fome  of  the  firft  fort  are  allowed  to  climb 
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up  upon  their  branches,  they  will  have  a  good  efFecf 
during  their  continuance  in  flower. 

Thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  ieeds,  which  Ihould  be 
fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they 
are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  the  feeds  often 
fail,  or  at  lead  remain  in  the  ground  a  year  before 
they  vegetate  ;  they  Ihould  be  fown  in  the  places 
where  the  plants  are  deligned  to  remain,  for  they  do 
not  bear  tranfplanting  well.  Thefe  plants  grow  na¬ 
turally  in  woods  and  thickets  of  bufhes,  where  their 
roots  are  fereened  from  the  fun,  and  their  ftalks  fur- 
nilked  with  fupports  by  the  bullies,  point  out  the 
jplaces  where  the  feeds  Ihould  be  fown,  which  fhould 
be  where  they  are  Iheltered  by  fhrubs.  If  three  or 
four  feeds  are  fown  on  each  patch,  it  will  be  fufficient, 
for  if  one  or  two  plants  come  up  in  each  place  it  will 
be  enough;  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  re¬ 
quite  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds;  and  their  ftalks  muft  be  permitted  to  climb 
upon  the  neighbouring  fhrubs  ;  for  if  they  trail  upon 
the  ground,  they  will  produce  few  flowers,  and  in 
wet  feafons  the  ftalks  will  rot,  fo  the  plants  will  be  ra¬ 
ther  unfightly.  _ 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia*,  this  is  a 
biennial  plant,  which  promifes  fairly  to  become  a  ufe- 
ful  one  for  fodder ;  for  the  ftalks  of  this  grow  to  a 
great  length,  and  are  well  furnilhed  with  leaves. 
Thefe  do  not  decay  in  autumn,  but  continue  green 
through  the  winters  in  defiance  of  the  moft  fevere 
froft  ;  fo  that  in  February  and  March,  when  there  is 
often  a  fcarcity  of  green  feed  fQr  ewes  and  lambs, 
this  may  be  of  great  fervice. 

The  ftalks  of  this  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  fmooth 
fpear-fhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  tendrils.  The  foot- 
ftalks  are  deeply  furrowed.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  fpikes  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  fpring  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  light  blue  colour, 
and  appear  in  July  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  com- 
preffed  pods,  containing  three  or  four  round  feeds 
which  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown 
in  the  fpring  or  autumn  ;  and  when  the  plants  come 
up,  they  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  if  they  are  fupported 
from  trailing  upon  the  ground,  they  will  continue  in 
verdure  all  the  winter,  and  the  following  fummer 
they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds. 

If  this  plant  is  defigned  for  feed,  the  feeds  Ihould  be 
fown  in  rows  at  four  feet  diftance,  and  Ihould  be 
dropped  thin  in  the  rows ;  for  as  the  ftalks  fend  out 
many  branches,  and  extend  to  a  great  length,  fo  when 
the  plants  are  too  clofe,  the  branches  will  intermix, 
and  mat  fo  clofely  together,  as  to  rot  each  other  by 
excluding  the  air.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  which,  while  they  are 
young,  Ihould  be  performed  with  Dutch  hoes,  but 
afterward  it  may  be  done  by  the  hoeing  plough,  which 
will  fave  expence,  and  with  this  inftrument  the  plants 
may  be  earthed  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  Peas  and 
Beans,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthen  their  ftalks,  and 
make  them  and  the  leaves  larger  and  more  fucculent, 
fo  increafe  the  quantity  of  feed.  If  this  is  ptaiftifed 
as  often  as  may  be  found  neceflary  to  deftrdy  the 
weeds  in  fummer,  it  will  prepare  the  ground  for  any 
crop  which  may  afterward  be  put  upon  the  land;  and 
as  this,  will  be  in  no  danger  offuffering  from  frolt,  fo 
it  Ihould  be  preferved  till  the  fpring,  when  there-is  a 
want  of  green  feed  for  ewes,  at  which  time  it  may  be 
cut  as  it  is  wanted  ;  but  a  part  of  the  plants  Ihould  be 
permitted  to  ftand  for  feeds,  for  thofe  which  are  cut, 
if  they  do  Ihoot  again,  will  flower  fo  late  in  fummer, 
that  unlefs  the  autumn,  proves  very  warm,  the  feeds 
will  not  ripen  ;  therefore  it  will  be  abetter  way  to  fow 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  feeds  for  this  purpofe  in  a  fepa- 
rate  fpot  d*'  ground,  becaufe,  when  the  other  is  cut,  the 
ground  may  be  ploughed  for  other  crops.;  and  if  in 
mild  feafons  there  may  be  fo  great  plenty  of  other  green 
feed  as  not  to  want  this,  if  the  plants  are  ploughed  into 
the  ground,  it  will  be  a  good  dreffing  for  other  crops. 

The 
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This  is  what  I  am  now  beginning  to  try  in  the  field, 
where  I  have  not  as  yet  had  experience  of  its  culture  ; 
but  what  I  have  here  advifed,  is  founded  upon  expe¬ 
riments  which  I  have  for  fix  years  made  upon  fmall 
patches  of  it  fown  in  gardens,  in  different  fituarions. 
In  all  thefe  patches  I  have  found  the  plants  continue 
in  great  verdure,  when  molt  of  the  perennial  plants  in 
the  fame  frtuation  have  buffered  greatly  by  the  froft  ; 
and  from  eight  of  thefe  plants  I  could  have  cut  as 
much  feed,  as  would  have  been  equivalent  to  half  a 
trufs  of  green  Clover. 

The  fifth  fort  is  the  common  Vetch  or  Tare,  which 
is  much  cultivated  in  the  fields  for  fodder ;  of  this 
there  are  two  varieties,  if  not  diftinft  fpecies.  The 
hr  ft,  which  is  the  moft  common,  has  a  black  feed  ; 
the  other  has  feeds  as  white,  if  n<?t  whiter  than  the 
whiteft  Peas  •,  and  this  difference  is  permanent,  for  I 
have  fown  both  forts  many  years,  and  have  never 
found  either  of  them  vary.  Thefe  plants  are  annual, 
and  perifh  foon  after  they  have  perfected  their  feeds. 
The  ftalks  are  angular,  ftreaked,  and  hairy  ;  they  are 
weak  and  want  lupport,  fo  generally  decline  where 
they  have  nothing  near  to  faften  themfelves  to.  The 
leaves  are  compofed  of  feveral  pair  of  blunt  lobes, 
and  are  terminated  by  tendrils.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  fitting  very  clofe  to 
the  bale  of  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  ;  two  of  thefe 
generally  fpring  from  the  fame  joint  ;  they  are  pretty 
large,  and  of  the  butterfly  fhape  •,  they  are  purple  : 
thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
erefl  pads,  containing  three  or  four  round  feeds  in 
each,  which  ripen  in  Auguft  and  September. 

The  fort  with  white  feeds  is  rather  the  more  fucculent 
plant  of  the  two,  fo  is  better  for  fodder ;  but  many 
people  refufe  to, cultivate  them,  becaufe  they  fay  the 
feeds  being  white,  are  much  fooner  found  out  by  the 
rooks,  than  thofe  which  are  nearer  the  colour  of  the 
ground,  fo  are  often  devoured  foon  after  they  are 
fown,  efpeeially  where  any  of  the  feeds  are  not  buried-, 
but  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  drills,  they  may  be  fo 
carefully  covered,  as  that  the  birds  will  not  eaflly  find 
them. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Vetch  which  is  cultivated  in 
the  fields,  with  a  fmaller  black  feed  ;  this  is  called  in 
fame  counties  Rath  ripe  Vetch,  and  in  others  Pebble, 
or  Summer  Vetch  ;  but  this  being  much  tenderer  than 
the  common  Vetch  is  feldom  cultivated,  for  this  muft 
always  be  fown  ip  the  fpring,  and  will  ripen  its  feeds 
the  fame  fummer,  but  it  will  not  afford  near  fo  good 
fodder  as  the  other. 

Vetches  are  generally  fown  at  two  feafons,  one  is  in 
autumn,  and  the  other  early  in  the  fpring  •,  but  the 
heft  time  is  in  Auguft,  for  the  feeds  which  are  fown 
then  will  come  up  foon,  and  the  plants  will  have  time 
to  get  ftreagth  before  winter,  fo  will  be  in  lefs  danger 
©f  fufFermg  by  froft  than  thofe  which  are  fown  later, 
and  will  be  fit  to  cut  for  feed  much  earlier  in  the 
fpring,  for  it  is  then  green  feed  is  moft  wanted*,  and 
if  they  are  defigned  for  feed  and  not  to  be  cut  for  fod¬ 
der,  thofe  eariy-fown  Vetches  will  come  early  into 
flower,  and  the  feeds  will  be  ripe  early,  fo  they  may 
be  cut  and  ftaeked  in  good  weather;  which  is  a  great 
advantage,  for  thofe  which  ripen  late  are  often  ftaeked 
or  houfed  wet,  and  then  the  feeds  frequently  fprout 
in  the  mow^  and  are  fpoiled^ 

The  ufual  method'  of  lowing  Vetches  is  in  broad-caft, 
ploughing  them-  lightly  in  ;  in  this  way  the  common 
allowance  of  feeds  for  one  acre  of  land  is  two  bufliels, 
but  there  are  feme  who  fow  two  bufliels  and  a  half ; 
this  practice  may  do  well  enough  for  thofe  Vetches 
which  are  defigned  to  be  cut  for  fodder  in  the  fpring, 
but  thofe  which  are  fown  with  an  intent  to  ftand  for 
feeds,  will,  donauch  better  if  they  are  fown  in  drills  in 
the  fame  way.  as  is  practifed  for  Peas,  and  then  lels 
than  half  the  quantity  of  feeds  will  be  fufficient ;  for 
the  drills  ftiouldi  not  be  nearer  to  each  other  than  three 
feet,  that  the  hoe  plough  may  have  room  to  go  be¬ 
tween  them,  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  earth  up  the 
plants ;  fot  by  this  management  they  will  produce  a 
much  greater  crop,  and  ripen  earlier  in  the  feafon. 
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Thefe  drills  fhould  be  about  the  fame  depth  as  thofe 
ufually  made  for  Peas,  and  the  feeds  lhould  be  feat¬ 
ured  about  the  fame  diftance  in  the  drills.  Thefe 
feeds  fhould  be  carefully  covered  as  foon  as  they  are 
fown,  for  if  they  are  left  open  the  rooks  will  difeo- 
ver  them  ;  and  when  they  once  find  the  rows,  if  they 
are  not  carefully  watched,  they  will  entirely  devour 
them.  Indeed,  thefe  being  fown  early  in  autumn,  will 
be  in  lefs  danger  than  thofe  which  are  fown  late,  or  in 
the  fpring,  becaufe  there  is  more  food  for  rooks  and  pi¬ 
geons  in  the  open  fields  at  this  feafon,  and  the  plants 
will  appear  much  fooner  above  ground.  The  beft  time 
to  fow  them  is  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  for  the 
rains  which  ufually  fall  about  that  feafon,  will  brino- 
them  up  in  a  fhort  time.  Toward  the  latter  end  o^ 
Oftober  the  plants  will  have  obtained  confiderable 
ftrength,  therefore  they  fhould  be  earthed  up  with 
the  hoeing  plough.  This  work  fhould  be  performed 
in  dry  weather,  and  in  doing  it  care  muft  be  had  to 
lay  the  earth  up  as  high  to  the  Items  of  the  plants  as 
poflible,  fo  as  not  to  cover  their  tops,  becaufe  this 
will  fecure  them  againft  froft.  The  whole  fpace  of 
ground  between  the  rows  fhould  alfo  be  ftirred,  in  or¬ 
der  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  which,  if  carefully  performed 
in  dry  weather,  will  lay  the  land  clean  till  March  ;  at 
which  time  the  crop  fliould  be  earthed  a  fecond  time, 
and  the  ground  cleaned  again  between  the  rows,  which 
will  caufe  the  plants  to  grow  vigorous,  and  in  a  little 
time  they  will  fpread  fo  as  to  meet,  and  cover  the 
fpaces  ;  whereas  thofe  fown  in  the  fpring  will  not  grow 
to  half  this  fize,  and  will  be  very  late  in  flowering. 
Some  people  fow  thefe  Vetches,  and  when  they  are 
fully  grown,  plough  them  into  the  ground  to  manure 
it.  Where  this  is  defigned,  there  will  be  no  occafion 
to  fow  them  in  drills  at  this  diftance,  nor  to  hufband 
them  in  the  manner  before  directed;  but  in  this  cafe 
it  will  be  the  beft  method  to  fow  them  in  autumn, 
becaufe  they  will  be  fit  to  plough  in  much  fooner  the 
following  year,  fo  that  the  land  may  be  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  the  crops  for  which  it  is  intended.  In 
feme  parts  of  France,  and  in  Italy,  thefe  Vetches  are 
fown  for  feeding  of  cattle  while  green,  and  are  ac¬ 
counted  very  profitable  ;  and  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land -they  are  cultivated  to  feed  cart-horfes,  &c. 
though  upon  fuch  land  where  Lucern  will  thrive,  it 
will  be  much  better  hufbandry  to  cultivate  that  for 
this  purpofe. 

Where  thefe  plants  are  cultivated  for  their  feeds,  they 
fhould  be  cut  foon  after  the  pods  change  brown ;  and 
when  they  are  dry,  they  muft  be  immediately  flack¬ 
ed,  for  if  they  are  differed  to  lie  out  in  the  field  to 
receive  wet,  and  there  comes  one  hot  day  after  it, 
the  pods  will  moft  of  them  burft,  and  caft  out  the 
feeds.  When  the  feeds  are  threfhed  out,  the  haulm 
is  efteemed  very  good  food  for  cattle,  and  feme  have 
recommended  the  feeds  for  horfes,  and  affirm  they  are 
as  proper  for  thofe  animals  as  Beans  ;  which,  if  true, 
will  render  them  more  valuable,  becaufe  thefe  will 
grow  on  the  lighted:  fandy  land  where  Beans  will  not 
thrive,  fo  may  be  a  good  improvement  to  feme  coun¬ 
ties  in  England,  where  they  do  not  attempt  to  culti¬ 
vate  Beans. 

VINCA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  261.  Pervinca.  Tourm 
Inft.  R.  IT.  1 19.  tab.  45.  Perivvincle;  in  French,  Per- 
venche. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empdement  of  the  flower  is  permanent,  and  cut  into 
five  acute  parts  at  the  top.  The  flower  has  one  falver- 
floaped'  petal,  whofc  tube  is  longer  than  the  empdement. 
The  brim  is  broad,  fpreading  open ,  and  fiightly  cut  -  into 
five  obtufe  fegments  ;  it  has  five  very  fhort  inflex  ed  ft  ami  - 
na ,  terminated  by  trebi,  obtufe,  membranaceous  fummits , 
and  two  roundijh  germen ,  which  have  two  roiindifh  cor- 
pufcles  on  their  fide,  fupporting  one  common  ftyle  the  length 
of  the  ftamina,  crowned  by  two  ftigmas ;  the  under  is  or¬ 
bicular  and  plain ,  the  upper  is  concave  and  headed .  The 
germen  afterward  turns  to  a  fruit  compofed  of  two  taper 
acute-pointed  hufks,  opening  lengthways  with  one  valve , 
arid  filled  with  oblong  cylindrical  feeds. 

This 
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This  cr^nus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  clals,  which  includes  thole  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftaminaand  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

Vinca  {Minor)  caulibus  procumbentibus,  foliis  lan- 
ceolato-ovatis,  floribus  pedunculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
209.  Periivincle  with  trailing  Jlalks ,  and  oval  flpear- 
jhatied  leaves.  Pervinca  vulgaris,  anguftifolia,  flore 
cairuleo.  Tourn.  Infl.  120.  Common  narrow-leaved  1  e- 

riwincle ,  with  a  blue  flower.  .  __  . 

Vinca  {Major)  caulibus  eredlis,  foliis  ovatis,  non- 
bus  pedunculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  209.  Periwincle 
with  eredt  flalks  and  oval  leaves.  Pervinca  vulgaris,  la- 
tifolia,  flore  oeruleo.  Tourn.  Infl:.  119.  Common  I 

broad-leaved  Periwincle  with  a  blue  flower. 

.  Vinca  {Rofea)  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  integerrimis,  tu- 
bo  floris  longiflimo,  caule  ramofo  fruticoio.  lab.  180. 
Periwincle  with  oblongs  oval ,  entire  leaves ,  a  very  long 
tube  to  the  flower ,  and  a  Jhrubby  branching  flalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  under  hedges  and  bufhes 

in  many  parts  of  England.  The  ftalks  are  flender,  and 
trail  upon  the  ground,  emitting  fibres  from  their 
joints,  which  take  root,  whereby  the  plant  multiplies 
and  fpreads  greatly.  The  leaves  are  placed  oppofite 
on  their  ftalks  •,  they  are  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  1 
inch  broad,  of  a  thick  confidence,  very  fmooth,  and 
entire ;  the  upper  fide  is  of  a  deep  lucid  green,  and 
their  under  fide  of  a  bright  green  colour  •,  they  ftand 
upon  fnort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  ftand  fingly  up¬ 
on  foot-ftalks,  which  fpring  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks  ;  they  are  nearly  of  a  funnel-fhape,  but  fpread 
more  at  their  brim,  which  is  almoft  flat  like  a  falver  •, 
their  brim  is  divided  into  five  broad  obtufe  fegments  : 
the  moft  common  colour  of  the  flower  is  blue,  but 
it  is  often  found  with  a  white  flower,  and  fometimes 
the  flowers  are  variegated  with  both  colours.  I  hefe 
flowers  begin  to  appear  in  April,  and  there  is  often  a 
fucceflion  of  them  continued  great  part  of  fummer. 
The  flowers  are  very  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds.  Tour- 
nefort  fays  he  was  at  a  lofs  for  the  fruit  of  this  plant, 
to  engrave  the  figure  of  it  in  his  Elements  of  Botany, 
which  he  obtained  by  planting  fome  plants  in  fmall 
pots  to  confine  their  roots,  and  prevent  their  ftalks 
from  trailing  upon  the  ground.  This  experiment  I 
tried  feveral  years  without  fuccefs,  but  I  afterward 
planted  three  or  four  plants  in  the  full  ground,  and 
conftantly  cut  off  their  lateral  fhoots,  leaving  only  the 
upper  ftalks,  and  thefe  plants  the  fecond  year  pro¬ 
duced  plenty  of  the  pods. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  plant  with  variegated 
leaves  •,  one  has  white,  and  the  other  yellow  ftripes  •, 
thefe  are  by  fome  preferved  in  their  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety.  There  is  all'o  one  with  double  purple 
flowers,  which  I  believe  to  be  only  an  accidental  va¬ 
riation,  therefore  have  not  enumerated  it  here. 

The  fecond  fort  is  alfo  found  growing  naturally  in  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  England.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  do  not  trail  fo  clofe  to 
the  ground  •,  they  rife  two  feet  high,  but  their  tops 
decline  again  to  the  ground,  and  often  put  out  roots 
when  they  are  fuffered  to  lie  on  the  ground.  The 
Itaves  of  this  fort  are  oval,  heart-fhaped,  about  three 
inches  long,  and  two  broad  •,  they  ftand  oppofite  upon 
thick  foot-ftalks ;  their  upper  furface  is  of  a  lucid 
green,  their  under  is  of  a  lighter  green  colour  ;  they 
are  of  a  thick  confidence  and  entire.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  in  like  manner  as  the 
former,  and  are  of  the  fame  Ihape,  but  much  larger. 
Their  ulual  colour  is  blue,  but  they  are  fometimes 
feen  with  white  flowers.  This  fort  flowers  earlier  in 
the  fpring  than  the  former,  and  there  is  a  fucceflion 
of  them  great  part  of  fummer. 

As  thefe  plants  delight  to  grow  under  the  cover  of 
trees  and  bullies,  fo  they  may  be  made  ornamental 
in  large  gardens,  if  they  are  planted  on  the  verges  of 
wildernefies,  where  they  will  fpread  and  cover  the 
ground  :  and  as  their  leaves  continue  green  all  the  year, 
they  will  have  a  good  effedt  in  winter,  and  their  flow¬ 


ers  appearing  great  part  of  fummer,  will  add  to  the 
variety. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by  their  trailing  ftalks, 
which  put  out  roots  very  freely,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  firft  fort  ;  and  if  the  ftalks  of  the  large  fort  are 
laid  in  the  ground,  they  will  root  very  loon,  and  may 
be  Cut  off  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain, 
and  when  they  are  once  rooted,  they  will  fpread 
and  multiply  very  fall  without  farther  care.  The  firft 
fort  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and  is  efteemed  a  good  vul¬ 
nerary  plant. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Mada- 
gafcar,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  brought  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  the  plants  were  firft 
raifed,  and  produced  their  flowers  the  following  fum¬ 
mer  •,  from  thefe  plants  good  feeds  were  obtained,  part 
of  which  was  fent  me  by  Mr.  Richard,  gardener  to. 
the  King  at  Verfailles  and  Trianon.  Thefe  fucceeded 
in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  many  plants  were  raifed. 

It  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet,  which  when  young  are  fuccu- 
lent,  jointed,  and  of  a  purple  colour  ;  but  as  the  plants 
advance,  their  lower  parts  become  ligneous.  The 
branches  which  come  out  from  the  fide,  have  their 
joints  very  clofe  ;  they  have  a  fmooth  purple  bark, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  entire  leaves,  ' 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  ; 
they  are  fmooth  and  fucculent,  fitting  pretty  clofe  to 
the  branches.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings 
of  the  branches  fingly,  ftanding  upon  very  fhort  foot- 
ftalks  ;  their  tube  is  long  and  flender  •,  their  brim 
fpreads  open  flat,  which  is  divided  into  five  broad  ob¬ 
tufe  fegments,  which  are  reflexed  at  their  points.  The 
upper  furface  of  the  petal  is  of  a  bright  crimfon  or  s 
Peach  colour,  and  their  under  fide  is  of  a  pale  flefh 
colour.  There  is  a  fucceflion  of  thefe  flowers  upon 
the  fame  plant,  from  February  to  the  end  of  October. 
Thofe  flowers  which  appear  early  in  the  fummer,  are 
fucceeded  by  taper  feed-veffels,  filled  with  roundilh 
black  feeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds  or  cuttings  •,  thofe 
plants  which  arife  from  feeds  grow  more  upright,  and 
do  not  branch  fo  much  as  the  plants  which  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings.  The  feeds  of  this  fhould  be  fown 
upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the 
plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  on  a  frefh  hot-bed  at  about  four  inches 
diftance,  fhading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root  ;  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  other  young  tender  plants  which  are  na-  j 
tives  of  warm  countries  ;  but  there  muft  be  great 
care  had  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak,  nor  fhould 
they  have  water  in  too  great  plenty.  When  the  plants 
have  obtained  ftrength,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  good  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed  to  facilitate  their  taking  new  root,  ob- 
ferving  to  fcreen  them  from  the  fun,  and  when  they 
are  well  rooted  in  the  pots,  they  muft  be  gradually 
hardened  to  bear  the  open  air;  but  unlefs  the  fum¬ 
mer  proves  warm,  thefe  plants  fhould  not  be  placed 
in  the  open  air,  for  they  will  not  thrive  if  they  are 
expofed  to  cold  or  wet ;  therefore  during  the  fum¬ 
mer  they  fhould  be  placed  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe, 
and  in  winter  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove, 
where  the  air  is  'kept  to  a  temperate  heat,  with-  I 
out  which  they  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in 
England. 

If  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  they  fhould 
be  planted  in  pots  during  any  of  the  fummer  months.  | 
The  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  I 
and  if  they  are  clofely  covered  with  bell  or  hand- 
glafles,  it  will  caufe  them  to  put  out  roots  fooner  than 
they  otherwife  would  do  ;  when  thefe  have  put  out  * 
roots,  they  muft  be  gradually  hardened,  and  after¬ 
ward  planted  in  pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  feedling  plants. 

This  plant  deferves  a  place  in  the  ftove,  as  much  as 
any  of  the  exotic  plants  we  have  in  England,  becaufe 
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the  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  and  there  is  a  conftant 
fucceftion  of  them  all  the  fummer. 

V I  N'C i  TOXICU  M.  See  Asclepias. 

VINE.  SeeViTis. 

VI O  L  A.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  K.  419.  tab.  236.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  898.  Violet. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  ftoort  permanent  empalemcnt  cfl  five 
leaves ,  which  are  differently  ranged  in  the  different  fipe- 
cies.  The  flower  is  of  the  ringent  kind ,  and  is  compofed  of 
five  unequal  petals  the  upper  is  broad ,  obtufle ,  and  in¬ 
dented  at  the  point ,  having  a  horned  nedlarium  at  the 
bafle ;  two  fide  petals  are  eppofite ,  the  two  lower  are 
larger,  rifing  and  reflexed-,  it  has  five  flmall  ftamina , 
which  are  annexed  as  appendages  to  the  entrance  of  the 
nedlarinm,  terminated  by  obtufle  flummits ,  which  are  fome- 
times  connected,  and  a  roundijh  germen  fupporting  a  fen¬ 
der  fiyle  which  ftands  out  beyond  the  flummits,  and  is 
crowned  by  an  oblique  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward 
turns  to  an  oval  three-cornered  capfule  with  one  cell, 
opening  with  three  valves,  including  many  oval  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  fe&ion  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whole  flowers  are  Angle  in  the  empalements,  but  have 
their  fummits  connected. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Viola  ( Odorata )  acaulis,  foliis  cordatis,  ftolonibus 
reptantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  934.  Violet  having  no 
ftalks ,  heart-Jhaped  leaves,  and  creeping  Jhoots.  Viola 
martia  purpurea,  flore  fimplici  odoro.  C.  B.  P.  199. 
Purple  March  Violet,  with  a  Jingle  flweet  flower. 

2.  Viola  ( Hirta )  acaulis,  foliis  cordatis  pilofo-hifpidis. 
Flor.  Suec.  718.  Violet  without  a  ftalk,  having  heart- 
Jhaped  leaves  with  ftinging  hairs.  Viola  martia  hirfuta 
inodora.  Mor.  Hill.  2.  p.475.  Hairy,  flcentlefls,  March 
Violet. 

3.  Viola  ( Palufiris )  acaulis,  foliis  reniformibus.  Hal¬ 
ler.  Helvet.  501.  Violet  without  a  ftalk,  having  kidney  - 
Jhaped  leaves.  Viola  paluftris  rotundifolio,  glabra. 
Mor.  Hilt.  i.  p.  475.  March  Violet  with  round  flmooth 
leaves. 

4.  Viola  ( Mirabilis )  caule  triquetro,  foliis  re-niformi- 
cordatis,  floribus  caulinis  apetalis.  Lin.  Sp.  1326.  Vi¬ 
olet  with  a  three-cornered  ftalk,  kidney  heart-Jhaped  leaves , 
and  flowers  whofe  petals  are  faftened  to  the  ftalk's.  Vi¬ 
ola  montana  latifolia,  flores  e  radice,  femina  in  cacu- 
mine  ferens.  Hort.  Elth.  408.  tab.  303.  Mountain 

.  Violet  with  a  broad  leaf,  whofe  flowers  and  feeds  join  to 
the  roots. 

5.  Viola  ( Multifida )  acaulis,  foliis  pedatis  feptempar- 
titis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plaat.  933.  Violet  without  a  ftalk,  and 
leaves  growing  like  feet,  divided  into  feven  parts.  Viola 
Virginiana  tricolor,  foliis  multifidis,  cauliculo  aphyllo. 
Piuk.  Aim.  388.  Three-coloured  Virginia  Violet,  with 
many-pointed  leaves,  and  a  naked  ftalk. 

6.  Viola  ( Pinnata )  acaulis,  foliis  pinnatifidis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  734.  Violet  without  a  ftalk,  and  leaves  having  ma¬ 
ny  points.  Viola  Alpina,  folio  in  plures  partes  difledto. 
C.  B.  P.  199.  Alpine  Violet ,  with  a  leaf  cut  into  many 
parts. 

7.  Viola  ( Cenifia )  acaulis,  grandiflora,  foliis  ovalibus 
uniformibus  integerrimis.  Allion.  Violet  without  a  ftalk, 
having  a  large  flower ,  and  oval  entire  leaves  which  are 
uniform. 

8.  Viola  {Montana)  caulibus.eredlis,  foliis  cordatis  ob- 
longis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  935.  Violet  with  eredi  ftalks, 
and  oblong  heart-fhaped  leaves.  Viola  martia  arbore- 
feens  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  199.  Tree-like  purple  March 
Violet. 

9.  Viola  ( Tricolor )  caule  triquetro  diffufo,  foliis  ob- 
longis  dentatis,  fbipulis  dentatis.  Flor.  Suec.  721. 
Violet  with  a  three-cornered  diffufed  ftalk,  oblong  indented 
leaves,  and  indented  ftipula.  Viola  tricolor  hortenfis 
repens.  C.  B.  P.  199.  Creeping  three-coloured  Garden 
Violet,  commonly  called  Heart' s-eafe  or  Panfies. 

10.  Viola  {Calcar  at  a)  caule  diffufo  decumbente,  foliis 
oblongis  incifis,  ftolonibus  reptatricibus.  Violet  with  a 
diffufed  trailing  ftalk,  oblong  cut  leaves,  and  creeping 
Jhoots.  Viola  montana,  lutea  grandiflora.  C.  B.  P. 
200.  Yellow  Mountain  Violet  with  a  large  flower. 
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The  firft  fort,  which  is  the  common  fweeC  Violet; 
grows  naturally  under  hedges  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  but  in  feveral  of  the  diftant  counties,  the 
Violet  without  feent  is  the  moft  frequent.  Of  the 
common  "V  lolet  there  are  the  followin°'  varieties ;  the 
Angle  blue  and  white,  the  double  b?ue  and  white, 
and  the  pale  purple.  Thefe  are  all  of  them  commonty 
preierved  in  gardens  for  the  odour  of  their  flowers  5 
this  has  a  thick  fibrous  root,  fending  forth  long  trail¬ 
ing  fhoots,  which  put  out  fibres,  and  take  root  in  the 
ground,  whereby  it  fpreads  and  propagates.  The 
leaves  grow  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are 
heart-fhaped,  and-fomewhat  hairy.  The  flowers  ftand 
upon  fiender  naked  foot-ftalks,  which  anfe  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  heads  of  the  plants ;  they  are  of  an  ir¬ 
regular  figure,^  in  fome  refembling  the  fnout  of  an 
animal,  compofed  ,of  five  unequal  petals,  one  of  which 
has  a  heel,  or.  horned  nedtarium  at  the  bale.  Thefe 
flowers  generally  appear  in  March,  from  whence  they 
had  the  appellation  of  March  Violets.  After  the 
flowers  are  paft,  the  germeij  iwelis  to  a  roundifh  cap¬ 
fule  with  three  furrows,  having  one  cell,  in  which 
are  lodged  four  or  five  round  feeds  which  ripen  in 
July.  * 

The  flowers  of  this  fort  are  one  of  the  four  cordial 
flowers ;  they  are  efteemed  cooling,  moiftening,  and 
laxative.  The  leaves  of  the  plants  are  fometimes  ufed 
in  clyfters ;  but  the  flowers  of  the  fecond  fort  have 
been  frequently  brought  to  the  markets,  and  fold  for 
this,  which  have  no  feent,  fo  are  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pofes  intended,  but  being  larger  they  fill  the  meafure 
fooner. 

The  fecond  fort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  many 
parts  of  England.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  larger* 
and  are  covered  with  rough  ftinging  hairs.  The 
flowers  are  larger  and  have  no  feent,  which  are  the 
only  differences. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  marfhes  and  on  bogs 
in  feveral  parts  of  England.  The  leaves  of  this  are 
fmall,  kidney-fhaped,  and  fmooth.  The  flowers  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  pale  blue  colour ;  they  appear  in 
June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  oblong  capfules 
filled  with  roundifh  feed. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  natural  by  in  Germany  and  Swe¬ 
den  ;  it  is  preferved  in  fome  curious  gardens  for  va¬ 
riety.  The  leaves  of  this  are  fpear-fliaped  and  entire, 
ftanding  upon  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  but  have  no  feent. 
The  fifth  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  divided  into  feven  parts  or  lobes 
which  are  united  at  the  foot-ftalk.  The  flowers  ftand 
upon  naked  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  the  Panfy  kina 
and  have  no  feent  •,  they  appear  in  June,  but  are  not 
fucceeded  by  feeds  here. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this  was 
fent  me  by  Dr.  Allione  from  Turin  ;  it  is  a  very  low 
plant,  feldom  rifing  two  inches  high.  The  leaves  are 
fmall,  and  cut  into  wing  points ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
pale  blue  colour,  and  appear  in  June. 

The  feventh  fort  was  fent  me  by  the  fame  gentleman 
who  found  it  growing  on  the  Alps  •  this  is  an  hum¬ 
ble  plant,  with  oval,  entire,  uniform  leaves,  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  broad,  ftandincr 
upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  lar<*e,  of  a 
light  blue  colour,  and  appear  in  June.  Thefe  have 
no  feent. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  the 
mountains  in  Auftria.  The  root  of  this  is  perennial 
but  the  ftalks  and  leaves  decay  "in  autumn  ;  this  has 
eredt  ftalks  which  rile  more  than  a  foot  high  ;  they 
are  garnifhed  with  oblong  heart-fhaped  leaves/  The 
flowers  ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  fprino-  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  Dog  Violet,  and  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour  ;  thefe 
appear  the  end  of  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round- 
ifh  capfules  filled  with  fmall  feeds,  which  ripen  in 
Auguft. 

The  ninth  fort  is  the  Heart’s-eafe  or  Panfies,  which 
grows  naturally  in  fome  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  but  is  generally  cultivated  in  gardens  Of 
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this  there  are  many  varieties,  which  differ  greatly  in 
the  fize  and  colour  of  their  flowers.  Some  of  thefe 
varieties  have  very  large  beautiful  flowers,  which  have 
an  agreeable  odour  ;  others  have  fmall  flowers  with¬ 
out  icent  •,  whether  thefe  are  diftind  fpecies  or  acci¬ 
dental  varieties,  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine, 
for  I  have  faved  the  feeds  of  moft  of  the  varieties  as 
carefully  as  poflible,  and  have  fown  them  feparate, 
but  have  always  had  a  mixture  arife,  which  may  have 
come  from  feeds  lying  in  the  ground  ;  for  in  gardens 
where  thefe  plants  have  been  permitted  to  fcatter  their 
feeds,  it  is  impoflible  to  know  how  long  the  feeds  may 
lie  in  the  ground  ;  and  when  they  are  turned  up  to 
the  furface,  they  will  grow,  which  renders  it  difficult 
to  determine  the  fpecific  differences  of  thefe  plants  in 
fuch  places.  v 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  roots  decay  after  they 
have  flowered  and  perfedted  their  feeds.  The  lower 
leaves  are  roundiffi  or  oblong,  and  are  indented  on 
their  edges  ;  the  ftalks  rife  feven  or  eight  inches  high, 
fending  out  many  diffufed  branches  *  they  are  four- 
cornered,  and  are  garnilhed  with  leaves  which  are 
longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  below;  thefe  are 
notched  on  their  edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches. 
The  flowers  Hand  upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks,  which 
fpring  from  the  wings  of  the  italic  ;  they  are  in  ffiape 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Violet.  Some  of  the  vari¬ 
eties  have  flowers  much  larger,  and  others  are  of  the 
fize  of  March  Violets ;  fome  of  them  have  the  two 
upper  petals  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  with  a  purple 
fpot  in  each,  the  two  middle  of  a  paler  yellow  with  a 
deep  yellow  fpot,  and  the  lower  petal  of  a  velvet  co¬ 
lour  ;  in  others  the  petals  are  white,  with  yellow  and 
purple  fpots ;  in  fome  the  yellow  is  the  moft:  prevail¬ 
ing  colour,  and  in  others  the  purple. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  mountains  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  in  Wales;  this  is  a  perennial 
root,  fending  out  fhoots  from  the  fide,  which  fpread 
and  propagate,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the  Pan- 
fies.  The  lower  leaves  are  oblong  and  jagged;  the 
ftalks  feldom  rife  more  than  four  or  five  inches  high  ; 
they  decline  at  the  bottom,  and  are  garniffied  with 
narrower  leaves  than  thofe  below,  which  are  deeper 
cut  on  their  Tides.  The  flowers  ftand  upon  naked 
foot-ftalks  two  inches  long ;  they  are  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  are  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  with  a  few  purple  ftreaks  in  the  center.  This 
plant  continues  flowering  great  part  of  fummer,  but 
the  flowers  have  no  fcent. 

The  common  Violets  are  eafily  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  of  their  roots ;  this  may  be  done  at  two  feafons : 
the  firft  or  moft  common  feafon  for  removing  and 
parting  of  thefe  roots  is  at  Michaelmas,  that  the 
young  plants  may  be  well  rooted  before  winter ;  this 
is  generally  pradtifed  where  the  plants  are  put  on  the 
borders  of  wood  walks  in  large  plantations,  but  in  the 
the  gardens  where  they  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers, 
the  gardeners  tranfplant  and  part  their  plants  foon 
after  their  flowering  feafon  is  over;  fo  they  gather  all 
the  flowers  firft,  and  the  plants,  which  are  then  re¬ 
moved,  will  have  all  the  remaining  fummer  to  grow 
and  get  ftrength,  fo  will  produce  a  greater  quantity 
of  flowers  the  following  fpring,  than  thofe  which  are 
removed  in  autumn  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  pradtifed, 
where  they  cannot  be  fupplied  with  water  till  they  have 
taken  new  root,  unlefs  in  moift  feafons. 

When  thefe  are  planted,  they  fhould  be  placed  at  a 
good  diftance  from  each  offier  to  allow  them  room  to 
fpread,  for  if  they  are  expected  to  produce  many 
flowers,  they  ffiould  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  fo  that  in  that  time  the 
offsets  will  fpread  over  the  ground,  if  the  roots  are 
three  feet  afunder. 

Violets  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  which  is  about 
the  end  of  Auguft.  The  plants  will  come  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lpring,  and  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
ffiould  be  tranfplanted  in  ffiady  borders  to  grow  till 
autumn,  and  then  they  may  be  planted  where  they 
are  to  remain,  but  the  double- flowering  Violets  do 
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not  produce  feeds.  Although  the  white,  blue,  and 
purple  Violets  are  generally  luppofed  to  be  varieties 
which  have  accidentally  fprung  from  feeds,  yet  I  have 
feveral  years  fowed  the  feeds  of  all  the  three  forts,  and 
have  not  found  either  of  them  vary. 

The  other  forts  of  Spring  Violets  are  fometimes  pre- 
ferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety ; 
thefe  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
common  fort,  but  require  a  moift  foil  and  a  ffiady 
fituation. 

The  upright  fort  does  not  fend  out  ffioots  like  the 
common  Violet,  fo  increafes  but  flowly  by  offsets ; 
this  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  plenty,  and  is  as 
hardy  as  the  common  fort. 

The  feveral  varieties  of  Panfies  will  fcatter  their  feeds 
in  a  ffiort  time  after  the  flowers  are  paft,  and  from 
thefe  felf-fown  feeds  the  plants  which  come  up  in 
autumn,  will  flower  very  early  in  the  fpring,  and  thefe 
will  be  fucceeded  by  the  fpring  plants;  fo  that  where 
they  are  indulged  in  a  garden,  and  their  feeds  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  a  conftant  fucceffion 
of  their  flowers  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  ;  for  they 
will  flower  all  the  winter  in  mild  feafons,  and  moft 
part  of  the  fummer  in  ffiady  fituations,  which  renders 
them  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  good  garden ;  but 
then  they  muft  not  be  allowed  to  fpread  too  far,  left 
they  become  troublefome  weeds,  for  their  feeds,  when 
ripe,  are  caft  out  of  their  covers  with  great  elafticity 
to  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  the  plants  will  foon 
fpread  over  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  ftand. 

The  common  Panfy  ftands  in  the  College  Difpenfato- 
ry  as  a  medicinal  plant,  but  is  rarely  ufed  in  England. 
The  great  yellow  Violet  propagates  by  offsets  in  pret¬ 
ty  great  plenty,  if  it  has  a  moift  foil  and  a  ffiady  fi¬ 
tuation  ;  this  may  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn,  and 
the  offsets  may  then  be  taken  off,  but  the  roots 
ffiould  not  be  divided  into  fmall  heads  ;  nor  ffiould 
they  be  too  often  tranfplanted,  becaufe  they  will  not 
produce  many  flowers,  unlefs  the  plants  are  ftrong, 
and  have  good  root  in  the  ground.  This  fort  will 
not  live  in  a  dry  foil,  nor  in  a  fituation  much  expofed 
to  the  fun. 

VIORNA.  See  Clematis. 

VIRGA  AUREA.  See  Solidago. 

VI  SCUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  609.  tab.  380.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  979.  [fo  called,  becaufe  its  fruit  is  full 
of  a  glutinous  lubftance.]  Mifleto,  in  French,  Gui. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  has  male  and  female  flowers  upon  feparate  plants.  ’The 
male  flowers  have  an  empalement  compofed  of  four  oblong 
leaves  ;  they  have  no  petals ,  but  have  four fummits ,  which 
are  oblong  and  acute-pointed ,  each  faftcned  to  one  of  the 
leaves  of  the  empalement.  The  female  flowers  have  an 
empalement  of  four  fmall  oval  leaves  fitting  upon  the  ger- 
men  ;  thefe  have  no  petals  or  ftamina ,  but  have  an  oblong 
three-cornered  germen  Jituated  under  the  flower ,  having 
no  ftyle ,  but  is  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen 
afterward  turns  to  a  globular  fmooth  berry  voith  one  celly 
including  a  flefhy  heart-fhaped  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  feftion  of 
Linnaeus's  twenty-fecond  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  four  male  organs,  and  grow 
on  feparate  plants  from  the  fruit. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus  in  Europe, 
viz. 

Viscum  {Album)  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis,  caule  dicho- 
tomo,  fpicis  axillaribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1023.  Mifleto 
with  blunt  fpear-fhaped  leaves ,  forked  ftalks ,  and  fpikes 
of  flowers  rifling  from  the  wings  of.  the  ftalk.  Vifcum 
baccis  albis.  C.  B.  P.  423.  Mifleto  with  white  berries. 
This  plant,  inftead  of  rooting  and  growing  in  the 
earth  like  other  plants,  fixes  itfelf,  and  takes  root  on 
the  branches  of  trees ;  it  fpreads  out  with  many 
branches,  and  forms  a  large  buffi.  The  branches  are 
ligneous ;  they  have  a  yellow  green  bark  ;  the  largeft 
is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  finger,  the  other 
are  gradually  fmaller ;  they  are  full  of  joints  which 
eafily  part  afunder,  at  each  of  which  grow  two  thick 
fleffiv  leaves,  which  are  broad  and  rounded  at  their 
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points,  and  narrow  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  llalk  in  Ihort  fpikes  ;  they 
have  tour  yellow  leaves,  which  are  by  fome  called  pe¬ 
tals,  and  others  make  them  the  empalement.  The 
female  dowers  are  fucceeded  by  round  white  berries, 
which  are  almoft  pellucid,  about  the  fize  of  large  white 
Currants,  full  of  a  tough  vifcid  juice,  in  the  middle 
of  which  lies  one  heart-fhaped  flat  feed. 

It  grows  upon  the  white  Thorn,  the  Apple,  the  Crab, 
the  Hazel,  the  Afh,  and  Maple,  but  is  rarely  found 
upon  the  Oak,  though  the  Mifleto  of  the  laft  has 
been  always  accounted  the  bell  of  all  ;  which  opini¬ 
on,  as  Mr.  Ray  well  obferves,  may  be  owing  to  the 
fuperflitious  honour  which  the  ancient  Druids  of  this 
iiland  gave  to  this  Mifleto,  to  whom  nothing  was 
more  facred. 

This  plant  is  always  produced  from  feed,  and  is  not 
to  be  cultivated  in  the  earth,  as  mod  other  plants, 
but  will  always  grow  upon  trees ;  from  whence  the 
ancients  accounted  it  a  fuper-plant,  moft  of  whom 
thought  it  was  an  excrefcence  on  the  tree,  without 
the  feed  being  previoufly  lodged  there,  which  opinion 
is  now  generally  confuted  from  a  repeated  number  of 
experiments. 

The  manner  of  its  being  propagated  is  this,  viz.  The 
Mifleto  Thrufh,  which  feeds  upon  the  berries  of  this 
plant  in  winter,  when  it  is  ripe,  doth  often  carry  the 
feeds  from  tree  to  tree ;  for  the  vifcous  part  of  the 
berry,  which  immediately  furrounds  the  feed,  doth 
fometimes  fallen  it  to  the  outward  part  of  the  bird’s 
beak,  which,  to  get  difengaged  of,  he  llrikes  his 
beak  againft  the  branches  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  and 
thereby  leaves  the  feed  flicking  by  this  vifcous  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  bark,  which,  if  it  lights  upon  a  fmooth 
part  of  the  tree,  will  fallen  itfelf  thereto,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter  will  put  out  and  grow;  and  in  the  fame 
manner  it  may  be  propagated  by  art,  for  if  the  ber¬ 
ries,  when  full  ripe,  are  rubbed  upon  the  fmooth 
part  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  they  will  adhere  clofely 
thereto,  and,  if  not  dellroyed,  will  produce  plants 
the  following  winter. 

The  trees  which  this  plant  doth  moll  readily  take 
upon,  are  the  Apple,  the  Alh,  the  white  Thorn,  and 
other  fmooth-rind  trees  before-mentioned ;  but  I  have 
feveral  times  tried  it  upon  the  Oak  without  fuccefs, 
for  the  bark  of  that  tree  is  of  too  clofe  a  texture  to 
admit  the  feeds  flicking  thereto,  which  is  all'o  the 
reafon  it  is  fo  rarely  found  upon  that  tree  ;  and  not- 
withllanding  the  great  encomiums  which  have  been 
given  to  the  Mifleto  of  the  Oak  for  its  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  equally 
good  from  whatever  tree  it  be  taken,  nor  is  it  pofli- 
ble  to  find  this  plant  growing  in  any  quantity  upon 
the  Oak ;  fo  that  thofe  perfons  who  pretend  to  fur- 
nilh  the  town  with  it  for  phyfical  ule,  do  but  impofe 
upon  the  world,  for  it  is  fo  rarely  met  with,  that 
whenever  a  branch  of  an  Oak-tree  hath  any  of  thefe 
plants  growing  upon  it,  it  is  cut  off,  and  preferved 
by  the  curious  in  their  collections  of  natural  curio- 
fities,  and  of  thefe  there  are  but  few  to  be  feen  in 
England. 

As  to  what  fome  perfons  have  afierted  of  the  manner 
how  it  is  propagated,  from  tree  to  tree,  by  the  Mif¬ 
leto  thrulhes,  which  eat  the  berries,  and  void  the 
feed  in  their  dung  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  where¬ 
by  the  feeds  are  lluck  thereon,  and  take  root  into  the 
bark,  and  produce  frelh  plants,  I  can  by  no  means 
agiee  to,  lince,  if  it  were  only  this  way  propagated, 
it  would  always  be  found  on  the  upper  part  or  the 
fides  of  fuch  branches,  upon  which  the  dung  can  only 
be  fuppofed  to  lodge  ;  whereas  it  is  generally  found 
upon  the  under  fide  of  the  branches,  where  it  is  al- 
moll  impoflible  for  thefe  birds  to  call  their  dung ;  be- 
fides,  I  believe  the  llomachs  of  thefe  birds  are  too 
.  powerful  digellers  to  fuffer  any  feeds  to  pafs  fo  entire 
through  the  intellines  as  to  afterwards  grow;  but  I 
fhall  leave  this  to  fuch  as  have  leifure  to  make  obfer- 
vations  in  thofe  places  where  this  plant  abounds,  and 
fliall  add  only  a  Ihort  account  of  the  method  ufed  to 
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make  birdlime,  which  may  Hot  be  improper  to  infers 
m  this  p  ace  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  curious. 

I  he  Italians  make  their  birdlime  of  the  berries  of 
Mifleto  neated  and  mixed  with  oil,  as  is  that  made  of 

■Holly  bark,  and  to  make  it  bear  the  water,  they  add 
turpentine.  3 

Of  the  berries  of  this  plant  birdlime  was  formerly 
made  in  England.  T  his  was  done  by  boilino-  the  ber¬ 
ries  in  water  till  they  burlt,  when  they  were  Sell  beat- 
en  in  a  mortar,  and  afterward  wafned  till  all  the  bran¬ 
ny  hulks  were  cleared  away. 

\hau  Wuhl(ih  ^nT°Tw  commonly  ufed  with  us  is  made 
of  the  bark  of  Hoi  y,  which  is  llripped  off  about 
M.dfummer ;  this  they  boil  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
and  when  the  green  coat  is  feparated  from  the  other 
they  cover  it  up  with  Fern  for  a  fortnight,  and  put  it 
in  a  moill  place,  where  it  lies  a  fortnight,  by  which 
time  the  bark  will  be  turned  to  a  jelly,  and  no  fibres 
of  the  wood  be  left ;  then  they  beat  it  in  a  Hone  mor¬ 
tar  till  it  becomes  a  tough  palle  ;  this  they  wafh  in  a 
running  ftream  till  no  motes  appear,  and  put  it  up  to 
ierment  for  four  or  five  days,  2nd  fcum  it  as  often  as 
any  thing  arifes,  and  then  lay  it  up  for  ufe.  When 

they  ule  it,  they  incorporate  with  it  a  third  part  of  that 
oil  over  the  fire. 

The  birdlime  that  is  brought  from  Damafcus  is  fup- 
poled  to  be  made  of  Sebeltens,  their  kernels  being 

frequently  found  in  it,  but  this  will  not  endure  either 
f  roll  or  wet. 

The  birdlime  brought  from  Spain  is  of  an  ill  finell. 
The  bark  of  our  Wayfaring  Shrub,  as  itisfaid,  will 
make  birdlime  as  good  as  the  belli 
V I  S  N  A  G  A.  See  Daucus. 

V  I  T  E  X.  •  Tourn.  Inll.  R.  H.  603.  tab.  373.  Lin.  Gen. 
riant.  708.  [fo  called  of  vieo,  Lat.  to  bend,  becaule 
its  branches  are  very  flexible  ;  it  is  alfo  called  Agnus 
Callus,  becaufe  it  is  believed  to  allay  lull,  for  which 
the  monks  were  wont  to  ufe  it  in  their  cloillers ;  but 
by  the  talle  and  fmell  it  Ihould  rather  be  aprovocative.I 
Agnus  Callus,  or  the  Chafte-tree, 

The  Characters  are, 

The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  fljort ,  cylindrical ,  and 
indented  in  five  parts.  Pbe  flower  has  one  ringent  petal  ' 
with  a  flender  cylindrical  tube ;  the  brim  is  plain,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  two  lips ;  the  two  lips  are  trifid ;  the  middle 
fegment  is  the  broadeft  in  both.  It  has  four  h  air -like  ft a- 
mina  which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  tube ,  two  being 
floor  ter  than  the  other ,  terminated  by  moveable  fummits 
and  a  roundifh  germen ,  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  two  awl- fh aped  fpreading  ftigmas.  The  germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  a  globular  berry  with  four  cells ,  each 
containing  one  oval  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
or  Linnaeus  s  fourteenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  Ihorter 
llamina,  and  the  feeds  are  included  in  capfules 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Vitex  {Agnus  C aft  us)  foliis  digitatis,  fpicis  verticil- 
latis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  938.  Chafte-tree  with  fingered 
leaves,  and  whorled  fpikes  of  flowers.  Vitex  foliis  an- 
gullioribus  cannabis  modo  difpofitis.  C.  B.  f>.  475. 
Chafte-tree  with  narrow  leaves  difpofed  like  thofe  of  Hemp 
or  common  Chafte-tree. 

2.  Vitex  ( Latifolia )  foliis  digitatis  ferratis,  fpicis  pani- 
culatis.  Chafte-tree  with  fingered  flawed  leaves,  and  fpikes 
in  panicles.  Vitex  folio  latiore  ferrato.  Lob.  Icon.  139. 
Chafte-tree  with  a  broader  flawed  leaf. 

3-  Vitex  ( Integerrimis )  foliis  ternatis  quinatifve  inte- 
gerrimis,  paniculis  dichotomis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  890. 
Chafte-tree  with  trifoliate  and  quinate  leaves,  and  panicles 
of  flowers  rifling  from  the  divifion  of  the  branches.  Vi¬ 
tex  trifolia  minor  Indica.  Pluk.  Aim.  200.  Smaller  In¬ 
dian  trifoliate  Chafte-tree.  y 

4.  Vitex  ( Negunda )  foliis  quinatis  ternatifque  ferratis, 
fpicis  alaribus  terminalibufque.  Chafte-tree  with  quinate 
and  trifoliate  flawed  leaves,  and  fpikes  of  flowers  from  the 
wings  terminating  the  branches. 

5.  Vitex  ( Chinenfls )  foliis  ternatis  quinatifque  pinnato- 
incifis,  fpicis  verticillatis  terminalibus.  Chafte-tree  with 

.  >  alternate 
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fgrttaie  and  quinate  leaves  which  are  cut  like  wings,  ana 
whorled  (pikes  of  flowers  terminating  the  branches . 

The  firft  iort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  near  pa¬ 
nics  by  the  Tides  of  rivers  and  in  moift  places  ;  it  has 
a  fhrubby  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  fending  out 
branches  oppofite  the  whole  length,  which  are  angu¬ 
lar,  pliable,  and  have  a  grayilh  bark ;  thele  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  leaves  for  the  mold  part  placed  oppofite, 
upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks;  they  are  compofed  ot 
five  fix  or  feven  lobes  which  unite  at  the  foot-ltalk, 
andVpread  out  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand  •,  the  lower 
are  fmall,  and  the  middle  are  largeft  •,  they  are  finooth 
and  entire  •,  the  largeft  are  about  three  inches  long, 
and  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in  blunt 
points,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide  but  hoary 
on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  ;  the  fpikes  are  from 
feven  to  fifteen  inches  long ;  thefe  are  difpofed  in 
whorls  round  the  ftalks,  with  intervals  between  each 
whorl ;  they  are  of  the  lip  kind ;  the  two  lips  are 
each  cut  into  three  fegments,  the  middle  being  larger 
than  the  two  fide  fegments ;  they  are  in  fome  plants 
white,  and  in  others  blue  ;  thele  are  generally  late 
before  they  appear,  fo  that  in  bad  feafons  they  do 
not  open  fair  in  England,  and  in  warm  years  the 
plants  produce  no  feeds  here.  The  flowers  have  an 
agreeable  odour  when  they  open  fair,  and  make  a 
c-ood  appearance  in  autumn,  when  the  flowers  of 
moft  other  Ihrubs  are  gone,  for  in  warm  mild  fea¬ 
fons  I  have  feen  thele  Ihrubs  in  full  flower  the  mid¬ 


dle  of  October,  ,  , 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  louth  or 

France,  and  in  Italy  ;  this  is  a  lower  Ihrub  than  the 
f  rft  •  it  feldom  riles  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high, 
co min ^  up  with  feveral  ftalks  from  the  root,  which 
do  not  branch  fo  much  as  the  tormer  ;  their  bark  is 
alfo  whiter.  The  leaves  are  fingered,  and  compofed 
of  five  or  feven  lobes  which  unite  at  the  foot-ftalk  ; 
thefe  are  not  fo  difproportionate  in  their  length,  the 
longeft  being  feldom  more  than  three  inches,  and  the 
fnorteft  an  inch  and  a  half;  they  are  near  an  inch 
brc/ad,  arid  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  are  not  fo 
ftilf  as  thofe  of  the  former.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
panicled  fpikes  toward  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  the 
fpikes  are  fhorter,  and  the  flowers  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  firft  fort,  and  appear  fooner ;  they  are  all  of 

them  blue  which  I  have  leen.  . 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  ;  this 
has  a  fhrubby  ftalk  which  rifes  nine  or  ten  feet  high, 
fend  in  o-  out  many  fide  branches  which  have  a  brown 
bark,  and  are  garniftied  with  leaves  which  have  fome- 
times  three,  and  at  others  five,  oval  acute-pointed 
lobes  which  are  entire,  and  a  little  downy  on  their 
under  fide.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  panicles, 
which  arife  at  the  divifion  of  the  branches  ;  thefe  are 
fmall  and  white,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  any  feeds 


in  England. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts 
of  China,  where  it  rifes  with  woody  ftalks  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  having  a  gray  bark.  .  The  branches 
come  out  oppofite,  and  are  garnifhed  with  leaves 
placed  oppofite  upon  long  foot-ftalks ;  thefe  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  three  or  five  fpear-fhaped  lobes  which  are 
deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  end  in  very  acute 
points ;  the  largeft  of  thefe  lobes  are  three  inches  and 
a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  of  a 
dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  gray  on  their  un¬ 
der.  &The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  whorled  fpikes, 
vdiich  come  out. oppofite  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk, 
and  the  branches  are  terminated  by  branching  fpikes 
of  flowers  ;  thefe  are  blue,  and  about  the  fize  of  thofe 
of  the  firft.  This  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  but 
does  not  produce  leeds  in  England. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  native  in  China  ;  this  is  a  lower 
fhrub  than  either  of  the  former.  The  ftalk  feldom 
rifes  more  than  three  feet  high,  fending  out  fpreading 
branches  on  every  fide,  which  are  {lender  and  angu¬ 
lar  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  placed  oppo- 
fite,  which  ftand  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks ;  they 
are  fome  of  them  compofed  of  three,  and  others  of 
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five  lobes,  which  are  deeply  and  regularly  cut  on 
their  Tides  in  form  of  winged  leaves,  and  end  in  acute 
points.  The  largeft  of  thefe  lobes  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad 
in  the  middle  ;  they  are  of  a  dull  green  colour  on  their 
upper  fide,  and  gray  on  their  under.  The  branches 
are  terminated  by  fpikes  of  flowers  about  three  or 
four  inches  long,  which  are  difpofed  in  whorls  round 
the  ftalks ;  thele  are  in  fome  plants  white,  in  others 
blue,  and  fome  have  bright  red  flowers  ;  they  are  in 
beauty  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  beginning  of 
September,  but  the  plants  do  not  produce  feeds  in* 
Europe. 

The  firft  fort  is  pretty  common  in  many  Englilh  gar¬ 
dens,  where  it  has  been  long  an  inhabitant,  but  was 
not  much  propagated  till  of  late  years.  The  fecond 
fort  is  lefs  common,  and  only  in  fome  curioUs  gardens  • 
at  prefent.  Thefe  plants  are  very  hardy,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  planting  their  cuttings  early  in  the 
fpring,  before  they  {hoot;  they  require  a  frefh  light 
foil,  and  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they  muft  be 
carefully  cleared  from  weeds  during  the  fummer  fea- 
fon,  and  if  the  following  winter  prove  fevere,  you 
muft  lay  a  little  mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground 
between  the  plants,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrat¬ 
ing  to  their  roots,  which  would  injure  them  while 
they  are  young ;  and  as  thefe  cuttings  are  apt  to  fhoot 
late  in  the  year,  their  tops  will  be  very  tender,  and 
the  early  frofts  in  autumn  often  kill  them  down  a  con- 
fiderable  length,  if  they  are  not  prote&ed,  therefore 
they  flhould  then  be  covered  with  mats,  which  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  them.  Toward  the  middle  of 
March,  if  the  feafon  is  favourable,  you  ihould  tranf- 
plant  them  either  into  the  places  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain,  or  into  a  nurfery  to  grow  two  or  three 
years  to  get  ftrength,  where  they  muft  be  pruned  up, 
in  order  to  form  them  into  regular  ftalks,  otherwife 
they  are  very  fubjedt  to  {hoot  out  their  branches  in  a 
ftraggling  manner. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
branches  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  in  doing  of  which 
you  muft  be  very  careful  not  to  break  them,  for  their 
{hoots  are  apt  to  fplit  if  they  are  violently  forced ; 
thefe  will  take  root  in  one  year,  provided  they  are 
Watered  in  very  dry  weather,  and  may  then  be  tranf- 
planted  out,  and  managed  as  was  directed  for  thofe 
plants  railed  from  cuttings. 

The  third  fort  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  in 
England,  fo  muft  be  planted  in  pots,  and  conftantly 
kept  in  the  ftove  ;  it  is  propagated  both  by  cuttings 
and  layers,  but  the  cuttings  of  this  muft  be  planted 
in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  co¬ 
vering  them  clofe  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  air  ;  they  Ihould  be  refrefhed  with  water 
now  and  then,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them  too  free¬ 
ly.  The  belt  time  to  plant  the  cuttings  is  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  April,  for  if  they  fucceed, 
they  will  put  out  roots  in  fix  or  feven  weeks,  and  will 
then  begin  to  fhoot,  fo  they  Ihould  have  the  free  air 
gradually  admitted  to  them  to  prevent  their  {hooting 
weak ;  then  they  may  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  {hading 
them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  af¬ 
ter  which  they  Ihould  have  plenty  of  free  air  at  all 
times  when  the  weather  is  good,  treating  them  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants.  In  winter  they 
muft  be  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature  of  heat,  but 
in  the  fummer  they  Ihould  have  the  free  air  in  mild 
weather,  but  not  removed  into  the  open  air. 

As  this  plant  retains  its  leaves  all  the  year,  it  makes 
a  variety  in  the  ftove,  but  the  flowers  have  no  great 
beauty. 

The  fourth  fort  is,  I  believe,  loft  in  the  Englilh  gar¬ 
dens,  for  it  had  lived  in  the  open  air  fome  years, 
which  had  encouraged  people  to  plant  them  in  the  full 
ground,  where  they  were  all  deftroyed  by  the  fevere 
froft  in  1 740,  fince  when  I  have  not  feen  one  of  the 
growing  plants. 

This 
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This  fort  cafts  its  leaves  in  autumn  like  the  two  firft, 
and  it  is  late  in  the  fpring  before  the  new  leaves  come 
out  •,  it  was  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  the 
fpring,  a  little  before  the  buds  opened  ;  thefe  were 
placed  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  covered  down 
with  glalfes,  with  which  management  they  put  out 
roots  freely,  and  afterward  they  were  gradually  hard¬ 
ened  to  live  in  the  open  air. 

The  fifth  fort  has  been  lately  introduced  into  the 
Englifh  gardens  from  Paris,  where  the  plants  were 
railed  from  feeds,  which  were  fent  from  China  by  the 
mifiionaries.  1  was  favoured  with  fome  young  plants 
by  Monfieur  Richard,  gardener  to  the  King  at  Ver- 
failles.  The  two  forts  with  white  and  blue  flowers 
have  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  but  that  with 
red  flowers  was  injured  in  the  way  and  mifcarried. 
This  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  mull  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  lpring  in  pots,  plunging  them  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed,  and  treating  them  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  fourth  fort.  When  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted 
in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
placed  in  the  fhade  until  they  have  taken  new  root  •, 
then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  fituation, 
placing  them  with  other  green-houfe  plants,  where 
they  may  remain  all  the  fummer ;  but  in  autumn  they 
muft  be  put  into  fhelter,  for  they  will  not  live  in  the 
open  air  in  this  country ;  but  as  they  caft  their  leaves 
early  in  autumn,  fo  they  muft  not  have  much  wet  in 
winter.  The  plants  are  late  in  putting  out  new  leaves 
in  the  fpring,  and  before  thefe  appear  they  have  fo 
much  the  appearance  of  dead  plants,  that  they  have 
been  turned  out  of  the  pots  by  fome,  iuppofing  they 
were  fo. 

V1TIS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  613.  tab.  384.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  250.  [So  called  from  vieo,  Lat.  to  bend  or 
bind,  becaufe  its  clafpers  take  hold  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  plants.]  The  Vine. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  a  fmall  empalement  indented  in  jive  parts ; 
it  has  jive  fmall  petals  which  drop  off,  and  jive  awl- 
jhaped  ftamina  which  fpread  and  fall  away,  terminated 
by  jingle  fummits,  with  an  oval  germen  having  no  ftyle, 
crowned  by  a  headed  cbtufe  fiigma.  ‘The  germen  afterward 
turn  to  an  oval  or  roundijh  berry  with  one  cell ,  including 
jive  hard  feeds  or  ft  ones. 

'  This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  Hrft  fedlion  of 
Linnseus’s  fifth  dais,  which  contains  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have_five  ftamina  and  one  ftigma. 

I  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  forts  of  Grapes  which  are  at  prefent  known  in 
England,  which  would  iwell  this  work  much  beyond 
its  intended  bulk,,  and  be  of  little  ufe,  fmce  many  of 
them  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  cultivating  ;  fo  I 
.fhall  only  feledt  thofe  which  ripen  pretty  well  in  this 
country,  or  that  merit  a  little  afliftance  to  bring  them 
to  perfection  by  artificial  heat. 

The.  July  Grape  is  called  by  the  French,  Morillon 
noir  hatif.  This  is  a  fmall,  round,  black  berry, 
growing  loofe  on  the  bunches.  The  juice  is  fugary, 
but  has  little  flavour,  and  has  no  merit  but  that  of  ri¬ 
pening  early.  It  ripens  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 
The  Black  Sweet  Water,  is  a  fmall  roundifh  berry, 
growing  clofe  in  the  bunches,  which  are  fhort.  The 
fkin  is  thin,  the  juice  very  fweet,  and  the  birds  and 
flies  are  very  apt  to  devour  them  if  they  are  not  guard¬ 
ed.  It  ripens  foon  after  the  other. 

The  White  fweet  Water  is  a  large  round  berry  when 
in  perfection,  but  thefe  are  very  different  in  lize  on 
the  fame  bunch-,  fome  of  them  will  be  of  a  large  fize, 
and  others  extremely  fmall,  for  which  reafon  it  is  not 
much  efteemed.  The  juice  is  fugary,  but  not  vi¬ 
nous.  This  ripens  about  the  fame  time  with  the 
former. 

The  Chaffelas  Blanc,  or  Royal  Mufcadine,  as  it  is 
called  by  fome,  is  an  excellent  Grape ;  the  bunches 
are  generally  large,  and  at  the  upper  part  divide  with 
two  fmaller  fide  bunches  or  fhoulders.  The  berries 
are  round,  and  when  perfectly  ripe,  turn  to  an  amber 
colour.  The  juice  is  rich  and  vinous ;  it  ripens  in 
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September,  but  if  carefully  preferved  they  will  hang 
very  late  and  become  excellent. 

The  Chaffelas  Mufque,  or  Le  Coiir  Grape,  as  it  is 
here  called,  but  by  fome  called  the  Frankindal,  is  an 
excellent  Grape,  and  generally  ripens  well  in  England 
if  it  has  a  good  afpeCted  walk  The  berries  are  very 
like  thofe  of  the  former  in  fhape,  fize,  and  colour,  but 
are  flefhy  and  have  a  little  mufky  flavour.  It  ripens 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 

The  Black  Clufter,  or  Munier  Grape,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  French,  from  the  hoary  down  of  the  leaves  in 
fummer  ;  it  is  a  good  fruit,  and  ripens  well  here.  The 
bunches  are  fhort,  the  berries  are  oval,  and  are  very 
clofe  to  each  other,  fo  that  many  of  thofe  which  grow 
on  the  infide  continue  green,  when  the  outer  are  per¬ 
fectly  ripe.  It  ripens  in  September,  and  is  by  fome 
called  the  Burgundy  Grape. 

The  Auverna,  or  true  Burgundy  Grape,  fometimes 
called  Black  Morillon,  is  an  indifferent  fruit  for  the 
table,  but  is  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  forts  for  making 
wine.  The  berries  of  this  are  oval,  and  hang  loofer 
on  the  bunches  than  thofe  of  the  Clufter  Grape,  fo 
ripen  equally,  which  gives  it  the  preference. 

The  Corinth,  or  as  it  is  vulgarly  called  the  Currant 
Grape,  is  a  fmall  roundifh  berry  generally  without 
ftone,  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  much  cluftered  on 
the  bunches,  which  are  fhort;  it  has  a  fugaj*y  juice, 
and  ripens  in  September,  but  will  not  laft  long. 

The  Red  Chaffelas  is  very  like  the  White  in  fize  and 
fhape,  but  is  of  a  dark  red  colour  ;  it  is  a  very  good 
Grape,  but  ripens  later  than  the  White,  and  is  pretty 
rare  in  England. 

The  White  Mufcadine  is  fomewhat  like  the  Chaffelas, 
but  the  berries  are  fmaller,  and  hang  loofer  on  the 
bunches,  which  are  longer,  but  not  fo  thick  as  thofe 
of  the  Chaffelas.  The  juice  is  fweet,  but  not  lo  rich 
as  the  Chaffelas. 

The  Black  Frontinac,  or  Mufcat  noir,  is  a  round  ber- 
17  of  good  fize ;  they  grow  loofe  on  the  bunches*  yet 
do  not  ripen  equally.  The  bunches  are  fhort,  the 
berries  when  fully  ripe  are  very  black,  and  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  meal  or  flue  like  the  black  Plum.  The 
juice  of  this  is  very  rich  and  vinous.  It  ripens  the  end 
of  September,  or  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  Red  Frontinac,  or  Mufcat  rouge,  is  an  excellent 
Grape  when  fully  ripe,  but  unlefs  the  feafon  proves 
very  warm,  they  rarely  ripen  without  artificial  heat  in 
England.  The  bunches  of  this  fort  are  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  former ;  the  berries  are  large  and  round  ; 
when  they  are  fully  ripe,  they  are  of  a  brick  colour* 
but  before  they  are  gray  with  a  few  dark  ftripes,  and 
this  is  frequently  taken  for  a  different  kind,  and  is 
commonly  called  Grifley  Frontinac,  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  it  is  the  fame  Grape.  The  juice  of  this  has  the 
molt  vinoup  flavour  of  all  the  forts,  and  is  greatly 
efteemed  in  France. 

The  White  Frontinac  has  larger  bunches  than  either 
of  the  former  ;  the  berries  are  round,  and  are  fo  clofe- 
ly  cluftered  on  the  bunches,  as  that  unlefs  they  are 
carefully  thinned  early  in  the  feafon,  when  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  very  fmall,  the  fun  and  air  will  be  excluded 
from  many  of  the  berries,  fo  that  they  will  not  ripen  ; 
and  the  moifture  will  be  detained  in  the  autumn, 
'  which  will  caufe  them  to  rot.  The  juice  of  this  is 
excellent,  and  if  the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe,  is  inferior 
to  none.  This  the  French  call  Mufcat  blanc. 

The  Alexandrian  Frontinac,  or  Mufcat  d’Alexandrie, 
is  by  fome  called  Mufcat  of  Jerufalem.  The  berries 
of  this  are  oval,  and  hang  loofe  on  the  bunches  ;  thefe 
are  long  and  are  not  fhouldered.  There  are  two  forts, 
one  with  white,  and  the  other  has  red  berries ;  their 
juice  is  very  rich  and  vinous,  but  they  feldom  ripen 
in  England  without  artificial  heat. 

The  red  and  black  Hamburgh,  by  fome  called  the 
Warner  Grape,  from  the  perfon  who  brought  them 
to  England.  Thefe  have  middle-fized  berries  inclin¬ 
ing  to  an  oval  fhape.  The  bunches  are  large,  and 
their  juice  when  ripe  is  fugary,  with  a  vinous  flavour. 
This  ripens  in  October. 
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The  St.  Peter’s  Grape  has  a  large  oval  berry,  of  a 
deep  black  colour  when  ripe.  The  bunches  are  very 
large,  and  make  a  fine  appearance  at  the  table,  but 
the  juice  is  not  rich,  and  it  ripens  late  in  the  year. 
The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  much  more  divided  than 
thofe  of  the  other  forts,  approaching  to  thofe  of  the 
parfiey-leaved  Grape,  fo  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  be¬ 
fore  the  fruit  is  ripe.  .  . 

The  Claret  Grape,  Bourdelais,  or  Verjuice  Grape, 
the  Raifin  Grape,  the  ftriped  Grape,  and  many  other 
forts  which  never  come  to  perfection  here,  are  not 
worthy  of  any  place  in  gardens,  unlefs  for  the  lake 
of  variety  ;  for  when  they  have  the  afhftance  of  heat 
to  bring  them  to  maturity,  their  juice  is  harfh,  and 
without  flavour,  fo  they  Should  not  occupy  the  room 
of  better  fruit. 

All  the  forts  of  Grapes  are  propagated  either  from 
layers  or  cuttings,  the  former  of  which  is  greatly  piac- 
tiled  in  England,  but  the  latter  is  what  I  would  recom¬ 
mend,  as  being  much  preferable  to  the  other;  for  the 
roots  of  Vines  do  not  grow  ftrong  and  woody,  as  in 
moft  forts  of  trees,  but  are  long,  lender,  and  pliable  ; 
therefore  when  they  are  taken  out, of  the  ground,  they 
leldom  ftrike  out  any  fibres  from  their  weak  roots, 
which  generally  fhrivel  and  dry  ;  fo  that  they  rather 
retard  than  help  the  plants  in  their  growth,  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  new  fibres  from  pufhing  out  for  which 
reafon  I  had  rather  plant  a  good  cutting  than  a  rooted 
plant,  provided  it  be  well  chofen,  and  there  is  little 
danger  of  its  not  growing. 

But  as  there  are  few  perfons  who  make  choice  of  pro¬ 
per  cuttings,  or  at  lead  that  form  their  cuttings  right¬ 
ly  in  England,  fo  it  will  be  proper  to  give  directions 
for  this  in  the  firft  place,  before  I  proceed.  You 
fhould  always  make  choice  of  fuch  fhoots  as  are  ftrong, 
and  well  ripened  of  the  laft  year’s  growth  :  thefe 
fhould  be  cut  from  the  old  Vine,  juft  below  the  place 
where  they  were  produced,  taking  a  knot,  or  piece  of 
the  two  years  wood  to  each,  which  fhould  be  pruned 
fmooth ;  then  you  fhould  cut  off  the  upper  part  of 
the  fhoots,  fo  as  to  leave  the  cutting  about  fixteen 
inches  long.  When  the  piece  or  knot  of  old  wood  is 
cut  at  both  ends  near  the  young  fhoot,  the  cutting 
will  refemble  a  little  mallet,  from  whence  Columella 
gives  the  title  of  Malleolus  to  the  Vine  cuttings.  In 
making  the  cuttings  after  this  manner,  there  can  be 
but  one  taken  from  each  fhoot  •,  whereas  moft  perfons 
cut  them  into  lengths  of  about  a  foot,  and  plant 
them  all,  which  is  very  wrong  ;  for  the  upper  part  of 
the  fhoots  are  never  fo  well  ripened  as  the  lower,  which 
was  produced  early  in  the  fpring,  and  has  had  the 
whole  fummer  to  harden,  fo  that  if  they  take  root, 
they  never  make  fo  good  plants;  for  the  wood  of  thofe 
cuttings  being  fpongy  and  foft,  admits  the  moifture 
too  freely,  whereby  the  plants  will  be  luxuriant  in 
orowth,  but  never  fo  fruitful  as  fuch  whofe  wood  is 
clofer  and  more  compact. 

When  the  cuttings  are  thus  prepared,  if  they  are  not 
then  planted  they  fhould  be  placed  with  their  lower 
part  in  the  ground  in  a  dry  foil,  laying  fome  litter  up¬ 
on  their  upper  parts  to  prevent  them  from  drying  : 
in  this  fituation  they  may  remain  till  the  beginning  of 
April  (which  is  the  beft  time  for  planting  them)  when 
you  fhould  take  them  out,  and  wafh  them  from  the 
filth  they  have  contracted ;  and  if  you  find  them  ve¬ 
ry  dry,  you  fhould  let  them  ftand  with  their  lower 
parts  in  water  fix  or  eight  hours,  which  will  diftend 
their  veffels,  and  difpofe  them  for  taking  root.  Then 
the  ground  being  before  prepared  where  the  plants 
are  defigned  to  remain  (whether  againft  walls,  or  for 
ftandards,  for  they  fhould  not  be  removed  again,) 
the  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  •,  but  in  preparing  the 
ground,  you  fhould  confider  the  nature  of  the  foil, 
which,  if  ftrong,  and  inclinable  to  wet,  is  by  no 
means  proper  for  Grapes  ;  therefore  where  it  fo  hap¬ 
pens,  you  fhould  open  a  trench  where  the  cuttings 
are  to  be  planted,  which  fhould  be  filled  with  lime 
.  rubbifh,  the  better  to  drain  off  the  moifture  •,  then 
raife  the  border  with  frefh  fight  earth  about  two  feet 
thick,  fo  that  it  may  be  at  leaft  a  foot  above  the  le- 
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vel  of  the  ground  *,  then  you  fhould  open  the  holes  at 
about  fix  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  putting  one 
good  ftrong  cutting  into  each  hole,  which  fhould  be 
laid  a  little  Hoping,  that  their  tops  may  incline  to  the 
wall,  but  it  muft  be  put  in  fo  deep,  as  that  the  up- 
permoft  eye  may  be  level  with  the  furface  of  the 
ground  ;  for  when  any  part  of  the  cutting  is  left  above 
ground,  as  is  the  common  method  ufed  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  gardeners,  moft  of  the  buds  attempt  to  fhoot ; 
fo  that  the'ftrength  of  the  cuttings  are  divided  to  nou- 
rifh  fo  many  fhoots,  which  muft  confequently  be 
weaker  than  if  only  one  of  them  grew ;  whereas  on 
the  contrary,  by  burying  the  whole  cutting  in  the 
ground,  the  fap  is  all  employed  on  one  fingle  fhoot, 
which  confequently  will  be  much  ftronger ;  befides, 
the  fun  and  air  are  apt  to  dry  that  part  of  the  cutting 
which  remains  above  ground,  and  fo  often  prevents 
their  buds  from  fhooting. 

Then  having  placed  the  cutting  into  the  ground,  you  : 
fhould  fill  up  the  hole  gently,  preffing  down  the  earth  : 
with  your  foot  clofe  about  it,  and  raife  a  little  hill  juft  : 
upon  the  top  of  the  cutting,  to  cover  the  upper  eye  , 
quite  over,  which  will  prevent  it  from  drying ;  this  : 
being  done,  there  is  nothing  more  neceffary,  but  to 
keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds  until  the  cuttings 
begin  to  fhoot ;  at  which  time  you  fhould  look  over  . 
them  carefully  to  rub  off  any  fmall  fhoots,  if  fuch  j 
are  produced,  faftening  only  the  firft  main  fhoot  to 
the  wail,  which  fhould  be  conftantly  trained  up,  as  it 
is  extended  in  length,  to  prevent  its  breaking  or  hang¬ 
ing  down; you  muft  continue  to  look  over  thefe  once 
in  about  three  weeks  during  the  fummer  feafon,  con¬ 
ftantly  rubbing  off  all  lateral  fhoots  which  are  produ¬ 
ced,  leaving  only  the  firft  main  fhoot ;  and  be  fureto 
keep  the  ground  conftantly  clear  from  weeds,  which, 
if  fuffered  to  grow,  will  exhauft  the  goodnefs  of  the 
foil,  and  ftarve  the  cuttings. 

The  Michaelmas  following,  if  your  cuttings  have 
produced  ftrong  fhoots,  you  fhould  prune  them  down 
to  two  eyes,  which,  though  by  fome  people  may  be 
thought  too  fhort,  yet  I  am  fatisfied,  from  feveral 
experiments,  to  be  the  beft  method.  The  reafon 
for  advifing  the  pruning  Vines  at  this  feafon,  rather 
than  deferring  it  till  fpring  is,  becaufe  the  tender 
parts  of  thofe  young  fhoots,  if  left  on,  are  fubject  to 
decay  in  winter,  for  they  are  apt  to  grow  late  in  the 
year,  fo  the  tops  of  their  fhoots  are  tender,  and  the 
early  frofts  will  pinch  them,  and  then  they  frequent- 
quently  are  killed  down  a  confiderable  length,  which 
weakens  their  roots  ;  but  if  they  are  cut  off  early 
in  autumn,  the  wounds  will  heal  over  before  the 
bad  weather,  and  thereby  the  roots  will  be  greatly 
ftrengthened. 

In  the  fpring,  after  the  cold  weather  is  paft,  you 
muft  gently  dig  up  the  borders  to  loofen  the  earth  ; 
but  you  muft  be  very  careful  in  doing  this,  not  to 
injure  the  roots  of  your  Vines  ;  you  fhould  alfo  raife 
the  earth  up  to  the  Items  of  the  plants,  fo  as  to  cover 
the  old  wood,  but  not  fo  deep  as  to  cover  either  of 
the  eyes  of  the  laft  year’s  wood.  After  this  they  will 
require  no  farther  care  until  they  begin  to  fhoot,  when 
you  fhould  look  over  them  carefully,  to  rub  off  all 
weak  dangling  fhoots,  leaving  no  more  than  one  or 
two  fhoots,  which  are  produced  from  the  eyes  of  the  ■ 
laft  year’s  wood,  which  fhould  be  fattened  to  the;  • 
wall ;  and  fo  from  this,  until  the  Vines  have  done 
fhooting,  you  fhould  look  them  over  once  in  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  to  rub  off  all  lateral  fhoots  as  they 
are  produced,  and  to  fatten  the  main  fhoots  to  the  1 
wall  as  they  are  extended  in  length,  which  muft  not 
be  fhortened  before  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  July, 
when  it  will  be  proper  to  nip  off  their  tops,  which  . 
Will  ftrengthen  the  lower  eyes ;  and  during  the  fum¬ 
mer  feafon,  you  muft  conftantly  keep  the  ground 
clear  from  weeds;  nor  fhould  you  permit  any  fort  of 
plants  to  grow  near  the  Vines,  which  would  not  only 
rob  them  of  nourifhment,  but  fhade  the  lower  part  of 
the  fhoots,  and  thereby  prevent  their  ripening,  which 
will  not  only  caufe  their  wood  to  be  fpongy  and  luxu¬ 
riant,  but  render  it  lefs  fruitful. 
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As  foon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  drop  in  autumn,  vou 
(hould  prune  thefe  young  Vines  again,  leaving  three 
buds  to  each  of  the  (hoots,  provided  they  are  llrono-, 
otherwife  it  is  better  to  fhorten  them  down  to  two 
eyes  if  they  are  good  •,  for  it  is  a  very  wrong  practice 
to  leave  much  wood  upon  young  Vines,  or  to  leave 
their  (hoots  too  long,  which  greatly  weakens  the  roots ; 
then  you  (hould  fallen  them  to  the  wall,  fpreading 
them  out  horizontally  each  way,  that  there  may  be 
room  to- train  the  new  (hoots  the  following  fummer, 
and  in  the  fpring  dig  the  borders  as  before. 

The  third  feafon  you  mull  go  over  the  Vines,  again 
as  foon  as  they  begin  to  Ihoot,  to  rub  off  all  danglers 
as  before,  and  train  the  llrong  (hoots  in  their  proper 
places,  which  this  year  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  two 
from  each  (hoot  of  the  lalt  year’s  wood  ;  but  if  they 
attempt  to  produce  two  Ihoots  from  one  eye,  the 
weakell  of  them  mud  be  rubbed  off,  for  there  (hould 
never  be  more  than  one  allowed  to  come  out  of  each 
eye.  If  any  of  them  produce  fruit,  as  many  times 
they  will  the  third  year,  you  (hould  not  flop  them 
io  foon  as  is  generally  pradtifed  upon  the  bearing 
ihoots  of  old  Vines,  but  permit  them  tolhoot  forward 
till  a  month  after  Midlummer,  at  which  time  you 
may  pinch  off  the  tops  of  the  (hoots ;  for  if  this  were 
done  too  foon,  it  would  fpoil  the  buds  for  the  next 
year’s  wood,  which  in  young  Vines  mull  be  more 
carefully  preferved  than  on  older  plants,  becaufe  there 
are  no  other  (hoots  to  be  laid  in  for  a  fupply  of  wood, 
as  is  commonly  pradtifed  on  old  Vines, 

During  the  fummer  you  muff  conffantly  go  over  your 
Vines,  and  difplace  all  weak  lateral  Ihoots  as  they  are 
produced,  and  carefully  keep  the  ground  clear  from 
weeds,  as  was  before  direded,  that  the  Ihoots  may 
ripen  well ;  which  is  a  material  thing  to  be  obferved 
in  moll  forts  of  fruit-trees,  but  efpecially  in  Vines, 
which  feldom  produce  any  fruit  from  immature 
branches.  Thefe  things  being  duly  obferved,  are  all 
that  is  neceffary  in  the  management  of  young  Vines ; 

I  (hall  therefore  proceed  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  grown  Vines,  which  I  lhall  do  as  briefly 
as  poffible.  And, 

Firll,  Vines  rarely  produce  any  bearing  (hoots  from 
wood  that  is  more  than  one  year  old,  therefore  great 
care  Ihould  be  taken  to  have  fuch  wood  in  every  part 
of  the  trees ;  for  the  fruit  are  always  produced  upon 
the  ihoots  of  the  fame  year,  which  come  out  from 
buds  of  the  lad  year’s  wood.  The  method  common¬ 
ly  pradifed  by  the  gardeners  in  England  is,  to  fnorten 
the  branches  of  the  former  year’s  growth,  down  to 
three  or  four  eyes,  at  the  time  of  pruning  •,  though 
there  are  fome  perfons  who  leave  thefe  (boots  much 
longer,  and  affirm  that  by  this  pradice  they  obtain  a 
greater  quantity  of  fruit ;  but  however  this  may  be, 
it  is  a  very  wrong  pradice,  fince  it  is  impoffible,  that 
one  Ihoot  can  nourifh  forty  or  fifty  bunches  of  Grapes, 
fo  well  as  it  can  ten  or  twelve  ;  fo  that  what  is  gotten 
in  number,  is  lod  in  their  magnitude ;  befides,  the 
greater  quantity  of  fruit  there  is  left  on  Vines,  the 
later  they  are  ripened,  and  their  juice  is  not  fo  rich  •, 
and  this  is  well  known  in  the  wine  countries,  where 
there  are  laws  enaded  to  dired  the  number  and  length 
of  (hoots  that  are  to  be  left  upon  each  Vine,  led  by 
overbearing  them,  they  hot  only  exhaud  and  weaken 
the  roots,  but  thereby  render  the  juice  weak,  and  fo 
dedroy  the  reputation  of  their  wine. 

Wherefore  the  bed  method  is,  to  fhorten  the  bearing 
Ihoots  to  about  four  eyes  in  length,  becaufe  the  low- 
ermod  feldom  is  good,  and  three  buds  are  fufficient, 
for  each  of  thefe  will  produce  a  fhoot,  which  gene¬ 
rally  has  two  or  three  bunches  of  Grapes  ;-  fo  that 
from  each  of  thofe  flioots  there  may  be  expedled  fix 
or  eight  bunches,  which  is  a  fufficient  quantity. 
Thefe  Ihoots  mud  be  laid  about  eighteen  inches  afun- 
der,  for  if  they  are  clofer,  when  the  fide  (hoots  are 
produced,  there  will  not  be  room  enough  to  train 
them  againd  the  wall,  which  Ihould  always  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  ;  and  as  their  leaves  are  very  large,  the 
branches  Ihould  be  left  at  a  proportionable  didance 
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Torn  each  other,  that  they  may  not  croud  or  (hade 
the  fruit. 

At  the  winter  pruning  of  your  Vines  you  (hould  al¬ 
ways  obferve  to  make  the  cut  jull  above  the  eye, 
(loping  it  backward  from  it,  that  if  it  fhould  bleed, 
the  lap  might  not  flow  upon  the  bud  ;  and  where 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  cutting  down  fome  young 
(hoots  to  two  eyes,  in  order  to  produce  vigorous  Ihoots 
for  the  next  year’s  bearing,  it  Ihould  always  be  done, 
becaufe  in  dopping  of  thofe  Ihoots  which  have  fruit 
upon  them  as  loon  as  the  Grapes  are  formed,  which 
is  frequently  pradlifed,  it  often  fpoils  the  eyes  for  pro¬ 
ducing  bearing  branches  the  following  year,  and  this 
referving  of  new  wood  is  what  the  vignerons  abroad 
always  pradlife  in  their  vineyards.  The  bed  feafon 
for  pruning  of  Vines  is  the  end  of  Odtober,  for  the 
reafons  before  laid  down. 

The  latter  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May, 
when  the  Vines  begin  to  (hoot,  you  mud  carefully 
look  them  over,  rubbing  off  all  fmall  buds  which 
may  come  from  the  old  wood,  which  only  produce 
weak  dangling  branches;  as  alfo  when  two  dioots  are 
produced  from  the  fame  bud,-  the  weaked  of  them 
Ihould  be  displaced,  which  will  caufe  the  others  to  be 
ffronger ;  and  the  fooner  this  is  done,  the  better  it  is 
for  the  Vines. 

In  the  middle  of  May  you  mud  go  over  them  again, 
rubbing  off  all  the  dangling  Ihoots  as  before,  and  at 
the  fame  time  you  mud  faden  up  all  the  drong 
branches,  fo  that  they  may  not  hang  from  the  wall 
for  if  their  Ihoots  hang  down,  their  leaves  will  be 
turned  with  their  upper  furfaces  the  wrong  way,  and 
when  the  Ihoots  are  afterwards  trained  upright,  they 
will  have  their  under  furface  upward  ;  and  until  the 
leaves  are  turned  again,  and  have  taken  their  right 
pofidon,  the  fruit  will  not  thrive  fo  that  the  not 
obferving  this  management,  will  caufe  the  Grapes  to 
be  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later  before  they  ripen  ; 
befides,  by  differing  the  fruit  to  hang  from  the  wall, 
and  be  lhaded  with  the  clofenefs  of  the  branches,  it 
is  greatly  retarded  in  its  growth  ;  therefore,  during 
the  growing  feafon,  you  Ihould  conllantly  look  over 
the  Vines,  difplacing  all  dangling  branches  and  wild 
wood,  and  fallen  up  the  other  Ihoots  regularly  to  the 
wall,  as  they  are  extended  in  length;  and  towards  the 
middle  of  June  you  fhould  Hop  the  bearing  branches, 
which  will  llrengthen  the  fruit,  provided  you  always 
leave  three  eyes  above  the  bunches  ;  for  if  you  Hop 
them  too  foon,  it  will  injure  the  fruit,  by  taking  away 
that  part  of  the  branch  which  is  neceffary  to  attradl 
the  nourilhment  to  the  fruit,  as  alfo  to  perfpire  off  the 
crudities  of  the  fap,  which  is  not  proper  for  the  fruit 
to  receive. 

But  although  I  recommend  the  Hopping  thofe  Ihoots 
which  have  fruit  at  this  feafon,  yet  this  is  not  to  be 
pradlifed  upon  thofe  which  are  intended  for  bearing 
the  next  year,  for  thefe  mull  not  be  Hopped  before 
the  middle  of  July,  leH,  by  Hopping  them  too  foon, 
you  caufe  the  eyes  to  Ihoot  out  Hrong  lateral  branches, 
whereby  they  will  be  greatly  injured. 

During  the  fummer  feafon  you  Ihould  be  very  careful 
to  rub  off  all  dangling  branches,  and  train  up  the 
(hoots  regularly  to  the  wall  as  before,  which  will 
greatly  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  and  alfo 
admit  the  fun  and  air  to  them,  which  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  ripen  and  give  the  fruit  a  rich  flavour ; 
but  you  muH  never  diveff  the  branches  of  their  leaves, 
as  is  the  pradlice  of  fome  perfons ;  for  although  the 
admitting  of  the  fun  muH  be  neceffary  to  ripen  them, 
yet  if  they  are  too  much  expofed  thereto,  their  fkins 
will  be  tough,  and  it  will  retard  their  ripening ;  befides, 
the  leaves  being  abfolutely  neceffary  to  nourifn  the 
fruit,  by  taking  them  off,  the  fruit  is  ffarved,  and 
feldom  comes  to  any  fize,  as  I  have  feveral  times  ob¬ 
ferved;  therefore  a  great  regard  Ihould  be  had  to  the 
fummer  management  of  the  Vines,  where  perfons 
are  defirous  to  have  their  fruit  excellent,  and  duly 
ripened. 


When 
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•When  the  fruit  ate  all  gathered,  you  fliould  prune 
the  Vines,  whereby  the  litter  of  their  leaves  will  be 
entirely  removed  at  once,  and  their  fruit  will  be  the 
forwarder  the  fucceeding  year,  as  has  been  before 

Js  many  of  the  richeft  and  bell  forts  of  Grapes  will 
not  ripen  in  England,  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  very 
warm,  or  the  foil  and  foliation  are  very  ,avourable, 
there  have  been  many  hot  walls  bu.lt  to  accelerate 
the  ripening  of  this  fruit,  and  bring  it  to  full  perfec¬ 
tion  by  artfficial  heat ,  and  as  thefe  focceed  very  well 
when  they  are  properly  contrived,  and  the  Vines 
rightly  managed,  I  (hall  here  give  proper  direftions, 
which!  if  duly  attended  to,  will  be  fufficient  to  inftrud 

Tfome'thod  of  building  hot  walls  will  be  treated  un¬ 
der  the  article  Wall,  fo  I  (hall  pafs  it  over  in  this 
place,  and  proceed  to  the  preparing  of  the  ground  for 
rlantine  The  borders  againft  thefe  hot  walls  fhould 
Le  the’ earth  taken  out  two  feet  deep  (provided  the 
ground  is  dry,)  otherwiie  one  foot  will  be  fufficienr, 
becaufein  wet  land  the  borders  fhould  be  raifed  at 
leail;  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  that  the 
roots  of  the  Vines  may  not  be  injured  by  the  wet. 
When  the  earth  is  taken  out,  the  bottom  of  the  ti  ench 
fhould  be  filled  with  ftones,  lime  rubbifh,  &e.  a  foot 
and  a  half,  or  two  feet  thick,  which  fhould  be  level¬ 
led  and  beaten  down  pretty  hard  to  prevent  the  roots 
of  the  Vines  from  running  downward.  The  trenches 
fhould  be  made  five  feet  wide  at  lead,  otherwife  the 
roots  of  the  Vines  will  in  a  few  years  extend  them- 
felves  beyond  the  rubbifh,  and  finding  an  eafy  paffage 
downwards,  will  run  into  the  moift  ground,  and 
thereby  imbibe  fo  much  wet,  as  to  lefifen  the  vinous 
flavour  of  the  Grapes  •,  but  before  the  rubbifh  is  filled 
into  the  trench,  it  is  a  better  method  to  raife  a  nine 
inch  wall,  at  five  feet  diftance  from  the  hot  wall, 
which  will  keep  the  rubbifh  from  intermixing  with 
the  neighbouring  earth,  and  alfo  confine  the  roots  of 
the  Vines  to  the  border  in  which  they  are  planted,  fo 
that  they  cannot  reach  to  the  moifture  of  the  ground 
about  them.  This  nine  inch  wall  fhould  be  raifed  to 
the  height  of  the  intended  border,  fo  will  be  of  great 
ufe  to  lay  the  plate  of  timber  of  the  frames  upon, 
which  will  be  neceffary  to  cover  the  Vines-  when  they 
are  forced,  whereby  the  timbers  will  be  better  pre- 
ferved  from  rotting-,  and  where  the  borders  are  raifed 
to  any  confiderable  height  above  the  level  of  the 
around,  thefe  walls  will  preferve  the  earth  of  the 
borders  from  falling  down  into  the  walks  j  but  in  car¬ 
rying  up  thefe  walls,  it  will  be  proper  to  leave  little 
openings  about  eight  or  ten  feet  diftance,  to  let  the 
water  pafs  off,  becaufe  when  the  lubbifh  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trench  unites  and  binds  very  hard,  the 
water  cannot  eafily  find  a  paffage  through  it  there¬ 
fore  it  will  be  the  better  method  to  leave  thefe  fmall 
paffages  in  the  front  wall,  left  the  moifture  being 
confined  at  bottom,  fhould  be  pent  up  as  in  a  ditch, 
which  will  be  of  ill  confequence  to  the  Vines,  but 
thefe  openings  fhould  be  two  feet  below  the  furface. 
When  the  walls  are  finifhed  and  thoroughly  dry,  the 
rubbifh  fhould  be  filled  in,  as  before  directed  ;  then 
there  fhould  be  frefh  light  earth  laid  upon  it  two  feet 
thick,  which  will  be  a  fufficient  depth  of  foil  for  the 
Vines  to  root  in.  Thefe  borders  fhould  be  thus  pre¬ 
pared  at  leaft  a  month  or  fix  weeks  before  the  Vines 
are  planted,  that  they  may  have  time  to  fettle.  The 
belt  time  to  plant  them  is  about  the  end  of  March, 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  according  as  the  feafon 
proves  early  or  late.  Thefe  I  would  alfo  advife  to  be 
planted  with  cuttings,  rather  than  rooted  plants,  for 
the  reafons  before  affigned,  but  there  fhould  be  two 
cuttings  put  into  each  hole,  or  placed  at  a  nearer 
diftance,  left  any  of  them  fhould  fail  for  if  all  fhould 
fucceed,  the  weakeft  of  them  may  be  eafily  drawn 
out  the  following  fpring.  Thefe  cuttings  fliould  be 
well  chofen  from  good  bearing  Vines,  and  the  fhoots 
fhould  be  well  ripened,  otherwife  they  will  never 
make  good  plants.  The  diftance  thefe  Vines  fliould 
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be  allowed  to  remain  is  the  fame  as  for  common  walls, 
i.  e.  about  fix  feet.  In  planting  them  there  fhould 
be  holes  opened  with  a  fpade,  about  fourteen  or  fif¬ 
teen  inches  deep,  for  if  there  be  but  three  or  four 
inches  of  good  earth  under  the  foot  of  the  cuttings 
it  will  be  fufficient  then  the  cuttings  fhould  be  laid  in 
the  holes  a  little  (loping,  afterward  the  earth  fhould  be 
filled  into  the  holes,  and  gently  prefled  with  the  foot 
to  the  cuttings,  and  raifed  in  a  heap  over  them,  foas 
juft  to  cover  the  uppermoft  eyes  of  the  cuttings ; 
afterward  lay  a  little  mulch  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground  about  the  cuttings,  to  prevent  the  fun  and 
air  from  drying  the  earth,  and  if  the  fpring  fhould 
prove  very  dry,  they  fhould  have  fome  water  once  a 
week,  which  will  be  as  often  as  the  cuttings  require 
it,  for  nothing  will  deftroy  them  fooner  than  too  much 
water,  which  rots  their  bark,  and  deftroys them.  If 
thefe  cuttings  are  well  chofen,  and  the  inftrudtions 
here  laid  down  duly  obferved,  they  will  make  fcrong 
fhoots  the  firft  fummer,  for  I  have  frequently  planted 
cuttings  which  have  (hot  five  feet  in  one  year,  but 
then  I  carefully  rubbed  off  all  the  fide  dangling  fhoots 
as  they  were  produced,  and  never  permitted  more 
than  one  fboot  to  remain  on  each  cutting,  which  is 
what  fhould  always  be  obferved  by  thofe  who  have 
the  care  of  Vines.  With  this  management  there  will 
be  little  hazard  of  the  cuttings  taking  root,  for  in 
upwards  of  five  hundred  cuttings  which  I  received 
from  Italy,  and  which  had  been  cut  off  from  the 
Vines  in  the  beginning  of  November,  wrapped  up 
in  Mofs,  and  put  on  board  the  fhip,  (which  did  not 
arrive  at  the  port  of  London  until  March,  fo  that 
they  were  full  four  months  cut  off  before  they  were 
planted,)  there  were  not  twenty  of  the  number  which 
failed,  and  many  of  them  Ihot  about  fix  feet  the  firft 
feafon. 

As  I  have  diredfted  the  pruning  of  Vines  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  autumn  (which  is  without  difpute  the  beft 
feafon  for  this  work,)  fo  in  preferving  of  the  cuttings 
till  the  planting  feafon,  I  have  advifed  them  to-be  cut 
to  their  lengths,  and  their  ends  laid  into- the  ground, 
and  then  covered  with  litter  or  Mofs  to  keep  the  air 
from  them  but  fince  I  have  found  it  a  much  better 
method  not  to  fhorten  the  fhoots,  from  which  the 
cuttings  are  to  be  made,  but  to  lay  their  ends  juft  in¬ 
to  the  ground,  about  two  inches  deep,  and  fo  leave 
them  at  full  length,  only  obferving  to-  cover  them 
with  dry  litter  or  Peas  haulm  in  frofty  dry  weather, 
tho’  in  moift  weather  the  covering  fhould  not  remain 
on,  becaufe  it  would  make  the  cuttings  grow  mouldy, 
which  would  greatly  injure  them.  Then  in  the  fpring, 
when  they  are  to  be  planted,  they  fhould  be  taken  out 
of  the  ground,  and  their  upper  part  cut  off,  fo  as  to 
reduce  them  to  about  fourteen  inches  in  length,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diftance  of  the  buds  or  eyes  for  thofe 
cuttings  whofe  buds  grow  pretty  clofe  together,  need 
not  be  left  more  than  one  foot  long,  but  in  others 
fourteen  or  fixteen  inches  will  be  full  fhort.  The 
leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  fhoots  on  all  the  winter 
is  of  great  fervice  to  the  cuttings,  becaufe  when  they 
are  cut  off  in  autumn,  the  air  penetrates  the  wound¬ 
ed  part,  and  greatly  injures  the  other  eyes. 

The  management  of  thefe  Vines,  for  the  three  firft 
years  after  planting,  being  the  fame  as  is  pra&ifed 
for  thofe  againft  common  walls,  I  (hall  not  repeat  it 
in  this  place,  having  fully  treated  of  that  already  ; 
only  will  obferve,  that  during  thefe  three  years,  the 
Vines  fhould  be  encouraged  as  much  as  poffible,  and 
the  fhoots  not  left  too  long,  nor  too  many  in  number 
on  each  root,  that  they  may  be  duly  ripened  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  bearing  the  fourth  year,  which  is  the  foon- 
eft  they  fhould  be  forced-,  for  when  any  forts  of  fruit- 
trees  are  forced  by  fire  too  young,  they  feldom  con¬ 
tinue  long  in  health,  fo  that  what  fruit  they  produce 
is  fmall,  and  not  well-flavoured -,  therefore,  in  being 
over  hafty  to  fave  a  year  or  two,  very  often  the  whole 
defign  mifcarries-,  for  unlefs  the  trees  are  in  a  proper 
condition  to  bear  much  fruit,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
make  fires  for  a  fmall  quantity  of  ftarved  ill-tafted 
’  A  fruit. 
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fruit,  the  expence  and  trouble  being  the  fame  for  ten 
or  twelve  bunches  of  Grapes,  as  it  will  be  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more. 

Thefe  Vines  fbould  not  be  forced  every  year,  but 
with  good  management  they  may  be  forced  every 
other  year,  though  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  done 
only  every  third  year  •,  therefore,  in  order  to  have  a 
fupply  of  fruit  annually,  there  fhould  be  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  walling  built  to  contain  as  many  Vines  as 
will  be  neceffary  for  two  or  three  years,  and  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  frames  in  front  moveable,  they  may  be 
ffiifted  from  one  part  of  the  wall  to  another,  as  the 
Vines  are  alternately  forced  ;  therefore  I  would  ad- 
vife  about  forty  feet  length  of  walling  to  be  each  year 
forced,  which  is  as  much  as  one  fire  will  heat  •,  and 
when  the  Vines  are  in  full  bearing,  will  fupply  a  rea¬ 
sonable  quantity  of  Grapes  for  a  middling  family  •, 
but  for  great  families,  twice  this  length  will  not  be 
too  much. 

In  molt  places  where  thefe  hot  walls  have  been  built, 
they  are  commonly  planted  with  early  kinds  of  Grapes, 
in  order  to  have  them  early  in  the  feafon;  but  this  I 
think  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble,  for  it  is  but  of 
little  coniequence  to  have  a  few  Grapes  earlier  by  a 
month  or  fix  weeks,  than  thofe  againlt  common  walls, 
therefore  I  fhould  advife,  whenever  a  perfon  is  willing 
to  be  at  the  expence  of  thefe  walls,  that  they  may  be 
planted  with  lome  of  the  bell  kinds  of  Grapes,  which 
rarely  Come  to  any  perfection  in  this  country  without 
the  afiiltance  of  fome  artificial  heat,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  forts  are  the  molt  valuable. 

The  Red  Mufcat  of  Alexandria. 

The  White  Mufcat  of  Alexandria,  • 

The  Red  Frontinac. 

The  White  Frontinac.  i 

The  Black  Frontinac. 

When  the  Vines  which  are  planted  againlt  the  hot 
walls  are  grown  to  full  bearing,  they  mult  be  pruned 
and  managed  after  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  thofe  againlt  common  walls,  with  this  dif¬ 
ference  only,  viz.  that  thofe  feafons  when  they  are 
not  forced,  the  Vines  lhould  be  carefully  managed  in 
the  fummer  for. a  fupply  of  good  wood,  againlt  the 
time  of  their  being  forced,  fo  that  it  will  be  the  better 
method  to  divelt  the  Vines  of  their  fruit,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  wood;  for  as  few  of  the  forts  will  ripen 
without  heat,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  leave  them  on 
the  Vines  during  the  feafon  of  relting,  except  it  be 
the  common  Frontinacs,  which  in  a  good  feafon  will 
ripen  without  artificial  heat,  but  even  thefe,  I  would 
not  advife  many  Grapes  to  be  left  on  them  during 
the  years  of  their  relting ;  becaufe  as  the  defign  of 
this  is  to  encourage  and  ftrengthen  them,  therefore 
all  poliible  care  lhould  be  had  that  the  young  wood 
is  not  robbed  by  overbearing  ;  for  thofe  years  when 
the  Vines  are  forced,  the  joints  of  the  young  wood 
are  generally  drawn  farther  afunder,  than  they  ordi¬ 
narily  grow  in  the  open  air ;  fo  that  when  they  are 
forced  two  or  three  years  fucceflively,  the  Vines  are 
fo  much  exhaulted,  as  not  to  be  recovered  into  a  good 
bearing  Hate  for  fome  years,  efpecially  if  they  are 
forced  early  in  the  feafon  ;  or  where  great  care  is  not 
taken  in  the  fummer  to  let  them  have  a  proper  lhare 
of  free  air,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  too  much, 
and  alfo  to  ripen  their  Ihoots.  Thole  years  when  the 
Vines  are  forced,  the  only  care  lhould  be  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  fruit,  without  having  much  regard  to  the 
wood,  fo  that  every  fhoot  lhould  be  pruned  for  fruit, 
and  none  of  them  ffiortened  for  a  fupply  of  young 
wood,  becaufe  they  may  be  fo  managed  by  pruning  in 
the  years  of  their  relting,  as  to  replenifh  the  Vines 
with  new  wood.  Thofe  Vines  which  are  defigned  for 
forcing  in  the  fpring,  fhould  be  pruned  early  the  au¬ 
tumn  before,  that  the  buds  which  are  left  on  the 
ffioots,  may  receive  all  pofiible  nourifhment  from  the 
root,  and  at  the  fame  time  time  the  Ihoots  fhould  be 
fattened  to  the  trellis  in  the  order  they  are  to  lie  ;  but 
the  glaffes  lhould  not  be  placed  before  the  Vines  till 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  January,  at  which  time  alfo 
the  fires  mult  be  lighted,  for  if  they  are  forced  too  early 
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in  the  year,  they  will  begin  to  fhoot  before  the  wea¬ 
ther  will  be  warm  enough  to  admit  air  to  the  Vines, 
which  will  caufe  the  young  Ihoots  to  draw  out  weak, 
and  thereby  their  joints  will  be  too  far  afunder,  fo 
confequently  there  will  be  fewer  Grapes  on  them,  and 
thofe  bunches  which  are  produced  will  be  fmaller  than 
when  they  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  air  admitted  to 
them  every  day. 

If  the  fires  are  made  at  the  time  before  directed,  the 
Vines  will  begin  to  ffioot  the  middle  or  latterend  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  which  will  be  fix  weeks  earlier  than  they  ufually 
come  out  againlt  the  common  walls,  fo  that  by  the  time 
that  other  Vines  are  fhooting,  thefe  will  be  in  flower, 
which  will  be  early  enough  to  ripen  any  of  thefe  forts 
of  Grapes  perfectly  well.  The  fires  ffiould  not  be 
made  very  ltrong  in  thefe  walls,  for  if  the  air  is  heated 
to  about  ten  degrees  above  the  temperate  point  on 
the  botanical  thermometers,  it  will  be  fufficiently  warm 
to  force  out  the  ffioots  leifurely,  which  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  force  them  violently.  Thefe  fires  lhould 
not  be  continued  all  the  day  time,  unlefs  the  weather 
lhould  prove  very  cold,  and  the  fun  does  not  fhine 
to  warm  the  air,  at  which  times  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  fmall  fires  continued  all  the  day  ;  for  where  the 
walls  are  rightly  contrived,  a  moderate  fire  made 
every  evening,  and  continued  till  ten  or  eleven  of 
the  clock  at  night,  will  heat  the  wall,  and  warm  the 
inclofed  air  to  a  proper  temperature  ;  and  as  thefe 
fires  need  not  be  continued  longer  than  about  the  end 
of  April  (unlefs  the  fpring  ffiould  prove  very  cold,) 
fo  the  expence  of  fuel  will  not  be  very  great,  be¬ 
caufe  they  may  be  contrived  to  burn  either  coal, 
wood,  turf,  or  almoft  any  other  fort  of  fuel;  though 
where  coal  is  to  be  had  reasonable,  it  makes  the  evenefl 
and  belt  fires,  and  will  not  require  fo  much  attendance. 
When  the  Vines  begin  to  ffioot,  they  mult  be  fre¬ 
quently  looked  over  to  fallen  the  new  ffioots  to  the 
trellis,  and  rub  off  all  dangling  ffioots  ;  in  doing  of 
which  great  care  mult  be  taken,  for  the  ffioots  of 
thefe  forced  Vines  are  very  tender,  and  very  fubjeft 
to  break  when  any  violence  is  offered.  The  ffioots 
ffiould  alfo  be  trained  very  regular,  fo  as  to  lie  as 
near  as  poffible  to  the  efpalier,  and  at  equal  diltances, 
that  they  may  equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  air 
and  fun,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  fruit;  When  the  Grapes  are  form¬ 
ed,  the  Ihoots  ffiould  be  Hopped  at  the  fecond  joint 
beyond  the  fruit,  that  the  nouriffiment  may  not  be 
drawn  away  from  the  fruit  in  ufelds  ffioots,  which 
•mult  be  avoided  as  much  as  poffible  in  thefe  forced 
Vines ;  upon  which  no  ufelefs  wood  ffiould  be  left, 
which  will  ffiade  the  fruit,  and  exclude  the  air  from  it 
by  their  leaves. 

As  the  feafon  advances  and  the  weather  becomes 
warm,  there  ffiould  be  a  proportionable  ffiare  of  free 
air  admitted  to  the  Vines  every  day,  which  is  abfo¬ 
lutely  neceffary  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  fruit ; 
but  the  glaffes  ffiould  be  ffiut  clofe  every  night,  unr 
lefs  in  very  hot  weather,  otherwife  the  cold  dews  in 
the  night  will  retard  the  growth  of  the  fruit.  The 
bunches  of  the  White  Frontinac  fhould  alfo  be  care¬ 
fully  looked  over,  and  the  fmall  Grapes  cut  out  with 
very  narrow-pointed  fciffars,  in  order  to  thin  them, 
for  thefe  berries  grow  fo  clofe  together  on  the 
bunches,  efpecially  the  White  Frontinac,  that  the 
moifture  is  detained  between  them,  which  often 
occafions  their  rotting,  and  the  air  being  exclud¬ 
ed  from  the  middle  of  the  bunches,  the  Grapes 
never,  ripen  equally,  which  by  this  method  may  be 
remedied,  if  done  in  time  ;  and  as  thefe  Grapes  are 
protected  by  the  glaffes  from  the  blights  which  fre¬ 
quently  take  thofe  which  are  expofed,  there  will  be  no 
hazard  in  thinning  thefe  Grapes  foon  after  they  are  fet, 
at  which  time  it  will  be  much  eafier  to  perform  this 
operation,  than  when  the  Grapes  are  grown  larger, 
and  confequently  will  be  dofer  together  ;  but  in  do¬ 
ing  of  this  the  bunches  muff  not  be  roughly  handled, 
for  if  the  Grapes  are  the  leaft  bruifed,  or  the  farina, 
which  there  naturally  is  upon  them,  be  rubbed  off, 
their  fkins  will  harden,  and  turn  of  a  brown  colour, 
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fo  the  fruit  will  never  thrive  after ;  therefore  the  feii- 
fcars  which  are  uied  for  this  purpofe,  fhould  have  ve¬ 
ry  narrow  points,  that  they  may  be  more  eafily  put 
between  the  Grapes  without  injuring  the  remaining 
ones.  The  Other  forts  of  Grapes  which  I  have  re¬ 
commended  fcJr  theie  hot  walls,  do  not  produce  their 
fruit  fo  dole  together  on  the  bunches,  fo  they  will 
not  require  this  operation,  Unlel's  by  any  accident  they 
fhould  receive  a  blight,  which  often  occasions  a  great 
inequality  in  the  fizeof  the  Grapes;  which,  whenever 
it  thus  happens,  will  require  to  be  remedied  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  fmall  Grapes,  that  the  bunches  may  ripen 
equally,  and  appear  more  lightly. 

By  the  middle  of  June  theie  Grapes  will  be  almoft 
full  grown,  therefore  the  glafles  may  be  kept  off  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  day  time,  unlefs  the  feafon  fhould 
prove  very  cold  and  wet,  in  which  cafe  they  muff  be 
kept  on,  and  only  opened  when  the  weather  is  fa¬ 
vourable  •,  for  as  the  racy  vinous  flavour  of  thefe  fruits 
is  increafed  by  a  free  air,  fo  during  the  time  of  their 
ripening,  they  fhould  have  as  large  a  fhare  as  the  fea¬ 
fon  will  admit  to  be  given  them. 

Before  the  Grapes  begin  to  ripen,  they  muff  be  care¬ 
fully  guarded  againfl  birds,  wafps,  and  other  infedts, 
otherwife  they  will  be  deftroyed  in  a  fhort  time  :  to 
prevent  which,  the  Vines  fhould  be  carefully  covered 
with  nets,  foas  to  exclude  the  birds,  who  make  great 
havock  with  the  Grapes,  by  breaking  their  fkins  ;  and 
if  there  area  few  twigs  covered  with  birdlime  placed 
here  and  there  on  the  outflde  of  the  nets,  it  will  be.  of 
fervice,  becaufe  the  birds  are  often  fo  bold  as  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  break  the  nets  to  get  to  the  Grapes  •,  which, 
if  they  attempt,  they  may  be  fo  entangled  on  thefe 
twigs,  as  not  to  get  loofe;  and  whenever  that  happens, 
they  fhould  not  be  difengaged,  but  buffered  to  remain 
to  keep  off  their  companions  •,  and  if  they  get  off 
themfelves,  it  will  have  the  deflred  effect,  for  there 
will  few  other  birds  come  to  the  fame  place  that  fea¬ 
fon,  as  I  have  more  than  once  experienced. 

As  to  the  wafps,  the  belt  method  is  to  hang  up  fame 
phials  about  half  filled  with  fugared  water,  and  rub 
the  necks  of  the  phials  with  a  little  honey,  which  will 
draw  all  the  wafps  and  flies  to  them,  which,  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  at  the  liquor,  will  fall  into  the  phials 
and  be  drowned  •,  thefe  phials  fhould  be  carefully 
looked  over  once  in  three  or  four  days  to  take  out 
the  wafps  and  deftroy  them,  and  to  replenifh  the 
phiajswith  liquor.  If  this  be  duly  obferved,  and  the 
phials  placed  in  time,  before  the  Grapes  are  attacked, 
it  will  effectually  prevent  their  being  injured  •,  but 
where  thefe  precautions  are  not  taken,  the  Grapes 
will  be  in  danger  of  being  abfolutely  deftroyed  ;  for 
as  thefe  early  Grapes  will  ripen  long  before  any  others 
againfl  common  walls,  they  will  be  in  much  more 
danger,  there  being  no  other  fruit  for  them  at  that 
feafon  in  the  neighbourhood  •,  whereas,  when  Grapes 
in  general  begin  to  ripen,  there  is  a  quantity  in  al- 
molt  every-  garden  ;  fo  that  if  they  deftroy  a  part  in 
each  garden,  yet  there  will  be  a  greater  chance  to  have 
fome  elcape,  than  where  there  is  only  one  wall  for 
1  them  to  attack. 

Thefe  forts  of  Grapes  being  forced  in  the  manner  be¬ 
fore  directed,  will  begin  to  ripen  early  in  Auguft,  ef- 
pecially  the  Black  and  Red  Frontinacs,  which  will  be 
fit  for  the  table  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  other 
forts  •,  but  as  the  defign  of  forcing  them  is  to  have 
them  in  as  great  perfection  as  pofilble  in  this  climate, 
they  fhould  not  be  gathered  until  they  are  thorough 
ripe,  for  which  reafon  fome  of  the  later  forts  fhould 
be  left  on  the  Vines  till  September ;  but  then  the 
glafles  fhould  be  kept  over  them  in  wet  and  cold  wea¬ 
ther  to  protect  the  fruit  from  it,  but  whenever  the 
weather  is  fair,  the  glafles  mult  be  opened  to  let  in 
the  free  air,  otherwife  the  damps,  arifing  from  the 
earth  at  that  feafon,  will  caufe  a  mouldinefs  upon  the 
Grapes,  which  will  rot  them  ;  fo  that  if  the  feafon 
fhould  prove  very  cold  and  wet  while  the  fruit  are 
upon  the  Vines,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  lmall 
fire  every  Light  to  dry  off  the  damps,  and  prevent 
.this  injury.  Moll  people  in  England  gather  their 
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Grapes  too  foon,  never  fuffering  them  to  remain  oti 
the  Vines  to  ripen  perfectly,  even  in  the  warmefl  fea- 
fons,  when,  if  they  are  left  on  till  after  Michaelmas, 
they  will  be  good. 

Of  late  years  many  perfons  have  planted  Grapes 
againfl  efpaliers,  which  in  fome  places  have  fucceed- 
ed  very  well  in  good  feafons ;  but  if  they  are  not 
planted  in  a  good  foil  and  to  a  proper  afpect,  and  the 
forts  rightly  chofen,  they  feldom  produce  any  fruit 
which  are  fit  to  be  eaten.  The  foil  proper  to  plant 
Vines  in  efpaliers,  fhould  be  the  fame  as  is  hereafter 
directed  for  vineyards,  viz.  either  a  chalky  or  gra¬ 
velly  bottom,  with  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two 
feet  of  light  hazel  earth  on  the  top,  a  little  Hoping  to 
the  fouth  or  fouth  eafl,  that  the  wet  may  eafily  find  a  . 
paffage,  fo  as  not  to  remain  on  the  ground.  In  fuch 
a  foil  fituated  to  the  fun,  and  fereened  from  cold  winds, 
there  are  feveral  forts  of  Grapes,  which  in  warm  fea¬ 
fons  will  ripen  very  well  in  England. 

But  there  are  fome  curious  perfons  who  line  the  back 
fide  of  their  efpaliers  with  low  Reed  hedges,  and 
others  who  do  it  with  thin  flit  deals  ;  both  of  which 
are  a  good  defence  to  the  Vines  againfl  blights  in  the 
fpring,  and  accelerate  the  ripening  of  the  Grapes,  fo 
that  in  tolerable  feafons  they  will  come  to  good  ma¬ 
turity.  Neither  of  thefe  methods  are  very  expensive* 
for  thefe  clofe  fences  need  not  be  more  than  four  feet 
high,  becaufe  the  Vines  being  to  be  managed  after 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  in  vineyards,  the  branches 
which  carry  the  fruit  will  never  rife  above  that  height  j 
for  the  bearing  fhoots  mull  always  be  trained  about 
two  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  fo  that  the 
fruit  will  be  always  below  the  top  of  the  clofe  fences  ; 
and  as  for  the  upright  lhoots,  which  are  defigned  for 
the  next  year’s  bearing,  it  matters  not  how  much  they 
rife  above  the  fence  ;  fo  thefe  may  have  a  loofe  trel¬ 
lis,  to  which  they  may  be  faflened,  to  prevent  their 
overhanging  the  fruit. 

In  the  making  of  thefe  kinds  of  clofe  efpaliers  for 
Grapes,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  one  flrong  oaken 
plank  (fuch  as  are  procured  in  breaking  up  old  fliips 
or  barges,)  next  the  furface  of  the  ground,  which 
will  lafl  many  years  found,  and  be  very  ufeful  in  fup- 
porting  the  fences.  If  thefe  planks  are  fifteen  inches 
broad,  as  they  may  always  be  readily  procured,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  fence  be  Reeds,  there  may  be 
two  lengths  cut  out  of  them  (provided  the  Reeds  are 
of  a  due  length,)  without  including  their  tops.  In 
the  front  of  thefe  hedges  fhould  be  a  flight  trellis  to 
fallen  the  Vines  to,  which  may  be  made  of  Afh  poles. 

The  upright  poles  of  thefe  trelliffes  need  not  be  nearer 
together  than  eighteen  inches ;  and  if  there  are  three 
crofs  poles,  at  about  a  foot  afunder,  they  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fallen  the  bearing  lhoots  of  the  Vines  at 
proper  diftances  in  the  manner  they  are  defigned  to 
be  trained,  which  fhould  be  in  fuch  pofitions,  that 
the  fruit  may  not  be  overfhadowed  by  the  branches  j 
and  if  the  upright  poles  are  cut  fo  long,  as  to  be  a  foot 
and  a  half  above  the  Reeds,  they  will  be  tall  enough 
tofupportthe  uprightfhoots  for  the  next  year’s  bearing, 
which  being  trained  frngly  at  proper  diflances,  will 
have  the  advantage  of  the  fun  and  air  to  ripen  the 
wood,  much  better  than  where  four  or  five  lhoots  are 
fattened  to  the  fame  pole. 

To  this  trellis  the  Reeds  may  be  fattened  with  hoops 
on  the  back  fide,  after  the  manner  ufually  pradtifed 
in  making  common  Reed  fences  and  if  on  the  top 
of  the  Reeds  there  is  fattened  a  thin  flip  of  deal,  to 
fecure  their  tops  from  being  broken,  it  will  preferve 
them  a  long  time.  In  making  of  thefe  fences,  the 
Reeds  fhould  not  be  laid  too  thick,  for  that  will  not 
only  be  more  expence,  but  will  be  troublefome  to 
fatten,  and  not  lafl  fo  long  as  when  they  are  made  of 
a  moderate  thicknefs  :  therefore  as  the  Reeds  will  be 
cut  into  two  lengths,  each  bundle  will  fpread  about 
fix  feet  in  length,  obferving  firft  to  fpread  the  bot¬ 
tom  parts  of  the  bundles,  which  contain  the  largett 
ends  of  the  Reeds  the  whole  length ;  and  then  the 
upper  parts  of  the  other  Reeds  fhould  be  reverfed,  and 
fpread  in  front  of  them,  which  will  make  the  upper 
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part  of  the  fence  almoft  as  thick  as  the  bottom.  But 
neither  thefe,  nor  the  boarded  fences,  need  be  made 
till  the  Vines  are  in  full  bearing,  which  will  be  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year  after  planting,  according  to  the 
progrefs  they  make ;  during  which  time  the  Ihoots 
may  be  fupported  by  any  common  ftakes,  for  if  the 
fences  are  made  before  the  Vines  are  planted,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  pradtifed,  they  will  be  half  decayed  by  the 
time  the  Vines  are  fit  to  bear,  and  before  this  time 
the  fences  are  of  no  ufe  to  them. 

The  forts  of  Grapes  which  are  proper  to  plant  againft 
thefe  fences  are. 

The  Miller  Grape., 

„  The  Chaffelas  White. 

The  White  Mufcadine. 

The  Sweet  Water,  and 

Le  Cour  Grape. 

Thefe,  if  well  managed,  will  ripen  very  well,  pro¬ 
vided  the  feafon  is  tolerably  good,  and  will  come  in 
foon  after  thofe  of  the  walls  fo  that  if  they  are  taken 
care  of,  by  hanging  of  mats  before  them,  when  the 
nights  prove  cold  in  autumn,  and  are  permitted  to 
hang  till  Odtober,  the  fruit  will  prove  very  good.  But 
where  the  Sweet  Water  Grape  is  planted  againft  thefe 
fences,  they  will  require  to  be  covered  in  the  fpring, 
at  the  time  when  they  are  in  flower,  if  there  fhould 
be  cold  nights  ;  otherwife  the  bunches  will  receive  a 
blaft,  which  will  deftroy  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Grapes,  fo  that  many  times  there  will  not  be  more 
than  fix  or  eight  good  Grapes  on  each  bunch ;  and  the 
others  will  be  fmall  ftarved  fruit,  hardly  fo  large  as  the 
fmalleft  Peas. 

In  planting  of  thefe  Vines,  either  for  open  efpaliers, 
or  the  clofe  fences,  it  fhould  be  performed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  for  walls ;  the  cuttings  fhould  be 
planted  fix  feet  afunder ;  and  as  thefe  are  only  de- 
figned  for  the  table,  a  Angle  row  of  Vines  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  length  will  be  fufficient  to  fupply  a  family, 
where  there  are  others  againft  walls  to  come  before 
them.  But  where  a  perfon  is  inclinable  to  have  more 
rows  than  one,  they  fhould  be  placed  at  leaft  twelve 
feet  afunder,  that  they  may  equally  enjoy  the  fun 
and  air.  . 

As  to  the  pruning  and  other  management  of  thefe 
Vines,  that  being  the  fame  as  for  thofe  againft  walls, 
I  fhall  not  repeat  it  in  this  place,  it  being  fully  treat¬ 
ed  of  before,  and  to  which  I  have  nothing  here  to 
add. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  management  of  Vines 
againft  walls  and  efpaliers,  I  come  next  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  fuch  as  are  planted  in  vineyards ;  but  as  the 
number  of  thofe  in  England  is  fmall,  and  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  them  not  very  great,  I  fhall  firft  fubjoin  an 
account  of  their  planting  and  managing  their  vine¬ 
yards  in  Italy  and  France,  and  then  fhall  add  fome 
obfervations  and  experiments  of  my  own  upon  this 
fubjedt.  And  firft  I  fhall  infert  a  curious  account  of 
the  method  the  Italians  follow  in  planting  their  vine¬ 
yards,  and  making  their  wine,  which  I  received  from 
an  ingenious  correfpondent  in  that  country,  who  has 
fome  vineyards  of  his  own,  and  hath  been  very  exad 
in  his  obfervations  upon  the  different  methods  now 
pra&ifed  by  the  Italian  in  their  vineyards,  which  is  as 
follows. 

fhe  method  of  managing  their  vineyards ,  and  making  their 
wines  in  Italy. 

i.  As  to  the  foil-,  next  to  that  of  Chianti,  which  is 
in  a  manner  all  rocky,  they  prefer  that  of  the  hilly 
parts  of  this  country,  which  has  a  warm  ftony  bot¬ 
tom,  with  a  loamy  fuperficies  and  next  to  that,  fuch 
as  has  a  lime  ftone,  or  chalky  bottom,  with  a  rea- 
fonably  deep  furface  of  any  good  earth  ;  but  in  the 
plains,  where  the  wines  are  nothing  comparable  to 
thofe  on  the  hills  and  mountains,  they  are  forced  to 
content  themfelves  with  any  tolerably  good  fort  of 
ground,  that  is  neither  fandy  nor  light  to  excefs  •,  nor 
too  clayey  or  binding,  though  a  pretty  ftiff  marl  does 
well  enough. 
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2.  As  to  its  expofure,  they  chufe  one  that  is  due 
fouth,  or  that  inclines  to  the  weft,  rather  than  to  the 
eaft ;  and  in  the  plains,  they  are  obliged  to  be  con¬ 
tented,  as  will  be  here  related,  with  a  north  one  for 
part  of  their  vineyards ;  which  they  fence  however,  if 
not  naturally  covered  with  fome  wood  or  adjacent 
hill,  with  either  a  good  hedge,  or  a  ftone  wall,  againft 
the  northern  blafts. 

3.  The  manner  of  preparing  the  ground  for  planting 
differs  according  to  the  fituation  of  it ;  being  perform¬ 
ed  one  way  when  on  mountains,  another  when  on 
more  moderate  hills,  and  a  different  in  fome  relpefls, 
to  that  when  on  a  plain  or  level. 

In  thofe  plains  which  are  very  mountainous  and  rocky, 
as  alfo  on  hills,  where  the  bottom  of  ftone  is  found 
near  the  fuperficies,  and  is  hard,  they  with  the  help 
of  proper  inftruments,  or  die  with  gunpowder,  make 
a  trench  of  four  feet  and  a  half  wide,  drawing  it  from 
eaft  to  weft  (and  though  it  may  be  near,  yet  always 
fomewhat  under  the  fummit  or  top  of  the  mountain, 
to  be  covered  from  the  north  wind  thereby  ;)  and 
with  part  of  the  ftones  which  they  raife  out  of  the 
foundation,  they  make  a  dry  wall,  i.  e.  without  mor¬ 
tar,  juft  below  the  trench  ;  about  twelve  feet  below 
this  they  make  a  fecond  trench  in  like  manner,  level¬ 
ling  the  ground  between  the  trenches  as  well  as  they 
can,  with  mattocks,  crows  of  iron,  &c.  and  fo  pro¬ 
ceed  till  they  have  flniihed  the  whole  ground  they  in¬ 
tend  to  plant. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  little  walls  is,  to  keep  the  little  earth 
there  is  from  being  wafhed  away  by  the  impetuous 
rains,  for  the  carrying  off  of  which,  they  make  pro¬ 
per  channels  at  convenient  places ;  fo  that  the  whole 
plantation  at  fome  diftance,  relembles  a  regular  mag¬ 
nificent  pair  of  ftairs.  In  which  trenches,  at  about 
three  feet  diftance  one  from  the  other,  they  plant  the 
cuttings  of  Vines  fomewhat  flanting,  about  the  depth 
of  two  and  a  half,  or  near  three  feet ;  which  being 
dreffed  as  hereafter  related,  and  when  they  come  to 
their  bearing,  being  kept  of  an  equal  height,  make  a 
moft  agreeable  appearance. 

When  the  ground  is  hilly,  but  not  very  mountainous, 
they  dig  a  trench  about  four  feet  and  a  half  deep,  and 
three  and  a  half  wide  ;  and  then  having  thrown  the 
earth  to  the  northward,  they  make  a  fecond,  with 
the  earth  whereof  they  fill  the  firft  ;  and  fo  on  one 
under  and  clofe  to  the  other,  till  they  have  finifhed 
the  ground  they  would  plant;  the  laft  ferving  for  a 
ditch  to  carry  the  water  off,  into  which,  at  proper 
diftances,  they  alfo  make  little  ditches  to  convey  the 
water  •,  and  having  fo  done,  and  thrown  the  earth 
taken  out  of  the  firft  trench  on  the  trenched  ground, 
and  levelled  it  fo  as  to  give  it  an  even  proper  decli¬ 
vity,  they  plant  it  with  cuttings  of  Vines  in  quadran¬ 
gles,  or  other  manner,  at  the  diftance  of  about  five 
feet  and  a  half  or  more,  as  they  think  moft  proper 
for  their  ground  ;  if  ftony  in  the  manner  before  re¬ 
lated,  as  praftifed  in  the  mountains  •,  but  if  not,  then 
as  they  do  it  in  the  plains,  as  will  be  hereafter  de- 
feribed. 

When  the  vineyard  is  to  be  made  on  a  plain  or  an 
exad  level,  having  ftaked  the  part  out  they  defign  for 
walks,  and  laid  out  the  divifions  they  intend  for  Vines, 
their  next  care  is,  that  each  of  them  have  a  proper 
declivity,  and  that  there  be  good  drains  to  carry  water 
off ;  in  order  to  which,  they  make  the  firft  trench  in 
the  middle  of  the  divifion,  extending  from  eaft  to  weft, 
of  the  depth  of  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  near  four 
feet  in  breadth,  throwing  the  earth  taken  out  of  it 
northward  ;  then  laying  at  the  bottom  ftones,  brufh- 
wood,  bones,  or  aimoit  any  fort  ot  rubbifn,  to  raife 
and  drain  it,  they  proceed  to  the  fecond  trench,  with 
the  earth  of  which  they  fill  the  firft,  and  fo  on,  till 
they  have  finifhed  as  far  as  the  fecond  divifion  extends 
fouthward,  laying  at  the  bottom  of  every  trench  lych 
rubbifh  as  they  can  get ;  and  then  removing  the  earth 
taken  out  of  the  firft  trench  over  to  the  foqth  fide  al¬ 
ready  trenched,  they  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  on 
the  north  fide,  as  far  as  the  divifion  extends ;  when  in 
the  laft  trench  there  will  naturally  remain  a  dheh  (thq 
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fide  of  which  fome  very  curious  people  wall  with  a 
dry  wall)  to  carry  off  the  water,  whence  they  take 
care  to  make  proper  drains  to  carry  it  away.  _ 

This  being  done,  they  proceed  to  level  this  piece  or 
around,  giving  each  fide  thereof  its  proper  declivity  •, 
fo  that  it  l'omewhat  refembles  a  roof  that  is  not  iteep, 
or  as  they  here  term  it,  a  mule  s  back,  bearing  t  e 
following  figure ;  and  this  they  do  to  prcierve  the 


Vines  they  plant  the  longer,^  and  to  make  them  ren¬ 
der  better  wines,  whilft  thofe  that  are  planted  on  tne 
fiat  and  on  the  borders  of  ditches,  where  they  are 
fupported  by  a  fort  of  Poplar-trees,  and  fervefor  the 
divifion  of  the  Corn  fields  ;  though  the  Vines  grow  to 
a  oreat  thicknefs,  and  produce  much  fruit,  yet  the) 
render  a  wine  that  is  good  for  little,  and  the  Vines 
will  not  laft  above  thirty-five  or  forty  years  •,  whereas 
what  is  fo  planted,  being  tolerably  well  looked  after, 
hold  good  for  one  hundred  and  forty,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  in  Chianti  they  will  laft  above  three 
hundred  years,  they  there  accounting  thofe  of  one 
hundred  years  old  as  young  Vines. 

N.  B.  To  defray  in  good  part  the  charge  of  this  expenftve 
culture ,  thofe  in  the  plains,  the  very  firfi  year,  flow  a  hole 
of  Melons  between  Vine  and  Vine,  which  they  make  about 
ten  inches  diameter ,  and  a  foot  deep ,  filling  about  three 
fourths  of  it  with  good  macerated  dung,  and  the  reft  with 
fine  good  earth  {of  which  that  left  by  land  floods  is  efteem- 
cd  the  b eft,)  in  which  they  put  about  fifteen  or  twen¬ 
ty  feeds  which  being  come  up,  before  they  put  out  the 
domeftic  leaf,  they  nip  the  tops  of  all  but  two ,  or  at  moft 
three,  of  the  ftrongeft  plants,  which  they  leave  to  bear 
fruit,  and  order  accordingly.  After  which  they  plant 
Cauliflowers ,  or  Broccoli  of  Cauliflowers ;  and  this  they 
a.lfo  do  in  the  hills  fo  trenched  but  in  the  mountains  Melons 
do  not  well  in  the  trenches  but  Beet-root  is  often  produced, 
and  Cauliflowers. 

4.  The  ground  being  fo  ordered,  where  the  vineyard 
is  a  plain,  or  on  the  hills,  they  proceed  to  mark  it  out 
with  lines  according  to  the  diftances  they  would  plant 
at,  endeavouring  to  do  it  in  rows  about  three  feet 
Vine  from  Vine,  and  about  four  or  four  and  a  half, 
from  row  to  row  •,  but  for  the  moft  part  in  a  quadran¬ 
gular  manner,  at  the  diftanoe  of  about  four  feet  one 
from  the  other,  drawing  lines  lengthways  and  athwart-, 
in  the  crofs  they  plant  the  cut  of  a  Vine  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  : 

Having  an  iron  crow  of  an  inch  or  more  diameter  a 
little  pointed  at  the  end,  they  therewith  make  a  hole 
.directly  down  about  three  feet  and  a  half  deep  ;  then 
being  provided  with  an  inftrument  they  call  a  crucci- 
olo,  having  a  handle  of  wood  like  that  of  a  large  au¬ 
gur,  and  the  body  of  iron  four  feet  long,  and  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is 
a  nich  fomething  like  a  half  moon,  making  this  figure, 
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they,  after  twilling  the  end  of  the  cutting,  put  it 
therein,  and  force  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
where  they  then  leave  it,  and  afterwards  fill  up  the 
vacancy  with  fine  fifted  earth  or  land,  obferving  to 
tread  the  earth  dole  to  the  plants,  which  otherwile 
(unlefs  it  be  ftiff  land)  is  often  inclinable  to  be  loofe 
and  dry,  efpecially  if  rain  does  not  foon  follow  their 
planting  -,  and  it  is  incredible  how  many  Vines  three 
perfons  can  in  this  manner  plant  in  one  day,  viz.  up¬ 
wards  of  two  thoufand. 

As  the  cuttings  are  of  a  good  length,  there  generally 
remain  about  two  feet  or  more  of  them  above  the 
ground  when  planted,  and  fometimes  more.  When, 
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as  it  fequeritly  happens,  they  find  the  earth  fhallbw, 
fo  that  in  the  trenching  they  arrive  at  prime  rock,  or 
a  cold  bleaky  clay,  at  the  depth  of  about  three  feet, 
and  therefore  they  trench  not  lower,  they  plant  the 
depth  of  two  feet  and  a  quarter,  or  two  and  a  half, 
fhallbwer  than  which  they  never  plant,  and  even  then, 
if  the  bottom  be  clay,  they  will  do  but  little ;  and  if 
rocky,  are  apt  to  fuffer  in  the  fummer  by  dry  hot 
weather,  (though  if  once  they  ftrike  their  roots  in  the 
rock,  they  do  well  enough,)  and  yield  the  belt  wine 
that  is  made  in  the  plains  •  which  hbwever,  though 
planted  with  the  fame  fort  of  Vines  as  thofe  of  the 
mountains,  and  even  of  cuttings  brought  from  thence, 
never  produce  near  fo  good  wines  as  thofe  that  gro^ 
there,  notwithftanding  the  Grapes  riperi  three  weeks,, 
if  not  a  month  fooner. 

N.  B.  This  tillage  and  plantation  it  performed  at  any 
time  between  November  and  March,  in  dry,  but  not  frofty 
weather  -,  flnee  then  the  frozen  earth  in  working ,  being 
naturally  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench ,  where  the 
Vines  are  to  make  their  principal  roots ,  it  retains  fitch  4 
frigidity,  that  they  'will  thrive  but  badly  in  it  \  which 
will  be  the  cafe  alflo,  if  the  ground  be  laboured  too  wet  j 
wherefore  this  trenching ,  or  thorough  tillage,  is  generally 
performed  in  February ,  after  the  feverity  of  the  frofts  is 
over,  and  may  be  planted  at  any  time  between  that  and 
April  -,  whilft,  as  for  the  cuttings ,  they  are  obferved  to 
do  beft  when  planted  as  foon  as  cut  off  in  the  drejfmg  %  but 
if  that  conveniency  is  not  to  be  had ,  they  may  be  brought 
from  any  rea finable  diftance,  their  cut  ends  only  being  tied 
up,  and  covered  from  the  air  with  Mofs,  ftraw,  or  the 
like  or  if  from  a  greater,  with  fome  earth  about  them , 
and  may  be  kept,  burying  their  cut  ends  in  the  ground, 
till  fuch  time  as  they  can  be  ufed  -,  but  juft  before  this  is 
done,  it  is  proper  to  put  them  in  water  for  twelve  hours 
or  more,  flnee  that  will  influence  them  to  ftrike  root  the 
better. 

It  is  not  of  much  importance  that  the  cuttings  be  from  the 
beft  fort  of  Grapes  tho 5  that  is  beft,  if  eaftly  to  be  had,  but 
may  be  from  any  Vines  in  the  neighbourhood  that  thrive 
well  for  afterwards,  when  they  come  to  their  hearing, 
you  may  with  little  trouble ,  ingraft  them  with  cuttings 
from  Vines  of  the  forts  you  defire,  and  thefe  will  bear  fome 
fruit  the  very  year  they  are  ingrafted,  and  moft  abundantly 
the  next  ■,  befldes  that,  the  footefthe  -Vine  or  ftock  will 
receive  benefit  by  this  operation. 

5.  The  plantation  having  been  made  in  the  manner 
before  related,  the  firft  culture  of  it  is  performed  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  which  may  be  termed  the  old,  and  the 
modern. 

According  to  the  old  way,  above  a  month  after  the 
planting,  when  they  begin  to  Ihoot,  they  cut  off  the 
tops  of  the  plants  juft  above  the  fecond  eye  that  is 
above  the  ground,  and  fo  let  them  remain,  and  (hoot 
out  at  pleafure-,  only  after  the  Melons,  &c.  (which, 
as  is  faid  before,  are  planted  or  raifed  in  the  vacan¬ 
cies)  are  gathered,  they  dig  and  fow,  at  proper  dif¬ 
tances,  the  ground  with  Beans,  Kidney-Beans,  Tur- 
neps,  Beets,  or  the  like ;  and  let  the  Vines  (hoot  and 
grow  at  liberty  till  the  third  year,  (that  is,  when  they 
have  been  planted  three  years  complete  -,)  then  open¬ 
ing  the  earth  about  each  plant  in  March,  or  towards 
the  beginning  of  April,  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot, 
they,  with  their  hand,  clear  away  the  fuperficial  roots, 
and  then  throw  in  two  handfuls  of  good  half  confumed 
Iheeps  dung,  or  elfe  of  Lupines  that  have  been  par¬ 
boiled  -,  after  which  with  a  (harp  inftrument,  (either 
a  bill  or  a  ftrong  pruning  knife)  and  a  fteady  hand, 
they  cut  off  the  head  of  the  plant  juft  below  the  lowed 
(hoot,  which  is  fometimes  a  finger  or  two  under 
ground,  rubbing  the  part  cut  over  with  fome  of  the 
contiguous  earth  and  then,  upon  its  (hooting,  take 
the  principal  fhoot  (gently  cleaning  away  the  reft,) 
and  fix  it  with  a  green  Bulrufh  to  a  fmall  (tick,  to 
keep  it  when  tender  from  being  broken  by  the  winds, 
and  fo  let  it  remain  till  the  next  dreffmg  feafon ;  when 
having  pruned  it,  leaving  but  one  eye,  they  put  a 
(tick  that  is  fomething  more  fubftantial,  of  between 
three  or  four  feet  long,  to  fupport  it  from  time  to 
time,  tying  the  (hoot  to  it  till  the  month  of  July,  be- 
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fore  the  entrance  of  the  dog  days,  at  which  time  they  i 
nip  off  the  head  of  it,  which  checks  its  luxuriancy, 
and  renders  the  fruit,  which  it  will  then  begin  to  have 
in  fmall  bunches  nine  or  ten  Grapes  each,  better  and 
larger,  tying  the  remainder  of  the  faid  fhoot  to  the 
{tick.  In  the  next  year  they  order  it  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  fo  on  till  the  feventh  year  after  planting, 
when  it  begins  to  give  fruit  to  purpofe  ;  and  then  at 
dreffing  they  generally  leave  but  one  head  on  the  moft 
vigorous  plants,  and  only  two  eyes  on  that,  and 
flake  them  with  fubftantial  flakes  of  more  than  an 
inch  diameter,  and  near  fix  feet  long ;  one  of  which, 
or  more,  go  into  the  ground  (of  which  thofe  made  of 
wild  Cheftnut,  the  coppices  of  which  they  cut  once 
in  feven  or  eight  years,  for  refilling  both  wet  and  dry, 
are  accounted  the  bell ;)  and  when  they  begin  to  fhoot, 
they  tie  them  to  thofe  with  the  fmall  twigs  of  Broom 
or  Ofiers,  and  fo  vifiting  them  frequently  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fummer,  to  keep  them  tied,  as  alfo  to 
nip  off  luxuriant  branches,  they  let  them  remain  till 
the  dog  days  are  over,  when  they  clear  them  of  fome 
of  their  leaves,  that  the  fruit  may  ripen  the  better. 

N.  B.  In  dr  effing  them  after  the  fexth  year ,  if  they  have 
made  more  ffoots  than  one ,  as  moft  of  them  will  have 
done ,  they,  as  before ,  cut  them  all  away ,  unlefs  they  have 
occafion  for  them  to  fupply  the  places  of  fome  contiguous 
plants  that  have  mifearried  ;  and  in  moifi  warm  weather 
they  lay  thofe  ffoots  down  more  -  than  a  foot  under  the 
ground ,  carrying  the  heads  of  them  where  they  defign , 
and  this  they  term  prop  agination.  The  beft  of  the  ffoots 
that  they  cut  off  from  their  Vines  of  feven  years  old  or 
older ,  they  either  referve  for  any  new  plantations  that  they 
are  to  make ,  or  to  fell ,  at  about  nine-pence  Jlerling  per 
hundred. 

In  dreffing  from  the  feventh  year  forward ,  they  referve 
the  low  eft  head  they  can ,  provided  it  be  vigorous ,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  keep  their  Vines  as  low  as  may  be ,  for  the  fruit 
*to  enjoy  the  warm  reflection  of  the  earth  after  the  fun  beams 
are  gone  from  it ,  to  ripen  it ,  and  give  it  life  and  vi¬ 
gour  ;  but  not  fo  as  to  let  the  ends  of  the  bunches  touch 
the  ground ,  or  be  fo  near  to  it  as  that  they  might  be  daff- 
ed  therewith  by  the  rains ,  fence  that  would  be  apt  to  rot 
the  Grapes  •,  whilft  in  Chianti  ( where  the  Vines ,  though 
moft  abundant  in  the  product  of  their  fruit ,  are  not  fo  la- 
viff  of  their  ffoots ,  but  are  eajily  kept  in  good  order ,  by  a 
hand  that  is  tolerably  Jkilful )  it  is  incredible  how  exactly 
even  the  Vines  are  kept ,  about  the  height  of  four  feet  from 
the  ground ,  which  contributes  to  the  making  the  beautiful 
profpeCt  before-mentioned. 

«*  m 

The  modern  way  is  as  follows : 

A  month  or  thereabouts  after  planting,  when  the 
young  plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they  prune  them  juft 
above  the  firft  eye  that  remains  out  of  the  earth, 
whereat,  when  they  (as  they  naturally  will)  have  made 
their  fhoots,  toward  the  beginning  of  June,  and  fo 
that  they  can  difeern  which  of  the  feveral  they  put  out 
are  the  ftrongeft,  and  appear  the  moft  thriving,  they 
carefully  and  gently  with  the  thumb,  rub -off  all  of 
them  except  one,  which  they  judge  to  be  the  ftrong-. 
eft,  and  for  the  moft  part  the  neareft  the  ground ; 
which  diligence  they  renew  every  eight  or  ten  days, 
or  oftener,  if  the  weather  .chance  to  be  wet,  taking 
away  all  the  new  fhoots  which  they  will  abundantly 
make,  ever  leaving  only  the  principal  lhoot ;  which, 
that  it  may  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  winds,  or  the 
feet  of  the  people  (who  frequently,  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Melons  fown  between  them,  mult  go  to 
nip  off  the  running  branches,  and  cultivate  them,  and 
who,  at  the  fame  time,  with  great  convenience,  do 
this  work  about  the  Vines,)  they  gently  tie,  as  foOn 
as  it  is  capable  of  it,  to  a  fmall  ftick ;  and  if,  as  it 
often  happens,  it  proves  very  luxuriant,  they  nip  off 
its  top  ;  and  this  rubbing  off  of  the  young  (hoots  they 
continue  till  the  month  of  October,  (though  unlefs 
there  be  frequent  rains,  there  will,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Auguft,  be  few  fhoots  to  eafe  them  of,)  whilft 
fometimes  the  principal  fhoots  will  bear  fruit  in  fmall 
bunches  of  five  or  fix  Grapes  each  ;  but  as  they  are 
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always  late,  they  will  not  ripen  •,  wherefore,  that  the 
ftrength  of  the  plant  may  not  be  leflened  or  impaired 
thereby,  they  generally  crop  them  off ;  after  which 
they  let  the  Vines  remain  till  pretty  early  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  intermediate  crop  of  Cauliflowers,  or  Broc¬ 
coli  of  Cauliflowers  is  taken  off-,  then  in  the  month 
of  February,  they  open  the  earth  about  the  foot  of 
each  plant,  and  clear  it  of  its  fuperficial  roots,  and 
manure  it  in  the  manner  before  deferibed  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  thofe  in  the  old  way.  The  third  year  they 
drefs  the  fhoot  fo  as  to  leave  but  one  eye  upon  it,  and 
afterwards  digging  all  the  ground  in  the  intermediate 
fpaces,  to  requite  the  expence  of  culture,  they  fow  a 
fort  of  Kidney-beans,  which  not  rifing  above  a  foot 
in  height,  or  icarce  fo  much,  does  not  prejudice  the 
young  Vines  ;  to  which  they  now  give  fomewhat 
more  fubftantial  flicks,  whereto  they  continue  to  tie 
them,  as  alfo  to  rub  off  any  new  fhoots  that  they 
make,  vifiting  them  for  that  end  •,  as  alfo  to  crop  off 
all  the  lavifh  tops  of  the  fhoots,  only  three  or  four 
times  in  the  fummer*,  and  the  next  year  in  dreffing,, 
they  beftow  fubftantial  flakes  on  them,  whereto  they 
tie  them  with  Broom  twigs,  or  fmall  Ofiers  when  they 
begin  to  be  in  a  pretty  good  ftate  of  bearing,  produ¬ 
cing  two  or  three  pretty  large  bunches  of  Grapes  which 
(as  thofe  of  the  antecedent  year)  ripen  well,  but  come 
not  to  be  the  full  of  their  bearing  till  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year  ;  however,  they  anticipate  thofe  ordered  the 
other  way  three  or  four  years;  and  this  is  withal  the 
furer  way  of  the  two,  fince  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
the  others  many  are  loft,  whereas  this  way,  few,  if 
any  fail. 

N.  B.  kVhat  is  before  faid  of  a  Vine's  coming  to  its  full 
bearing ,  is  only  to  be  underftood  in  refpeCt  to  the  quantity 
of  the  fruit ,  a  little  more  or  lefts  ;  for  as  to  the  quality ,  it 
is  generally  efteemed  to  be  meliorating  till  the  twentieth 
year  ( being  duly  cultivated ,)  and  the  wines  coming  from  it 
richer  and  better ;  and  in  Chianti  they  mix  not  with  their 
beft  Grapes ,  thofe  of  the  product  of  Vines  of  a  lefts  age  than 
fifteen  or  fexteen  years,  and  pretend  they  are  always  melio¬ 
rating  for  fifty  years. 

The  Vines  being  by  one  or  other  of  thofe  methods, 
brought  to  a  full  bearing  ftate,  they  mull  be  annually 
dreffed,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  and 
duly  flaked. 

In  dreffing,  to  thofe  of  moderate  ftrength  and  vigour, 
they  leave  but  one  eye,  or  at  moft  two  ;  and  to  the 
moft  ftrong  and  vigorous,  but  three  or  four  at  the  ve¬ 
ry  moft ;  and  then  they  tie  them  not  as  they  do  when 
they  are  but  one  or  two,  but  fixing  another  lefs  fub¬ 
ftantial  ftick  in  the  ground  near  the  main  one,  to  the 
top  of  which,  for  its  better  fupport,  they  tie  it  with 
an  Ofier ;  they  bend  down,  and  fix  the  head  thereto 
in  the  following  form. 


And  fometimes,  when  they  find  one  of  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  vigour,  and  that  has  two  good  heads,  they 
leave  them  both,  and  difpofing  of  one  in  the  manner 
juft  before  related,  to  the  other,  having  fixed  ano¬ 
ther  ftick  on  the  other  fide  of  the  principal  flake, 
•and  tied  it,  they  in  the  like  manner  bend  down  to 
tie  thereto,  when  it  comes  to  form  the  following 
figure. 


This  done,  they  continue  from  time  to  time  to  bind 
the  new  (hoots  to  the  flakes,  and  to  nip  off  the  tops  of 
them,  when  too  luxuriant,  till  towards  the  time  of 
ripening.  When  the  dog  days  are  paft,  they  difbur- 
den  them  of  fome  of  their  leaves,  to  expofe  the  fruit 

14  C  then 
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then  turning  colour  more  to  the  fun,  and  to  accelerate 
the  ripening  of  it. 

Tv.  B.  What  is  faid  above  in  relation  to  the  leaving 
mere  than  one  head,  and  the  ordering  thereof. ,  only  re¬ 
lates  to  fneh  as  are  in  vineyards  on  the  plains  and  hills  •, 
for  in  the  mountains,  as  their flakes  are fir  onger  and  thick¬ 
er,  they  affix  fome  wood  work  to  them  ;  on  which  frame 
they  run  two  and  fometimes  three  heads,  making  the  f jape 
of  a  wheel. 

Here  alfo  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  'That  all  landloi  ds 
of  vineyards,  at  letting  them,  ever  referve  to  themfelves 
the  privilege  of  vifiting  them  at  their  pleafure ,  to  fee  if 
they  are  duly  dreffied,  and  not  more  eyes  left  to  a  Pine  than 
there  ought  to  be ;  for  it  is  poffible,  in  three  years  time , 
only  by  pruning ,  to  fpoil  the  bejl  vineyard  that  is,  pajl 
almofi  the  power  of  art  to  recover  it,  and  at  the.  fame 
time  make  it  yield  much  wine  •,  for  it  is  but  leaving  injlead 
of  one  or  two  eyes,  five  or  fix ;  and  of  three  or  four, 
eight  or  nine,  and  it  will  be  reduced  unto  fo  weak  and  ex- 
haufied  a  ftate,  and  the  Vines  fo  run  into  wood ,  that  it 
will  be  pafi  recovery  and  the  only  method  is  to  cut  the 
Vines  down  a  foot  of  fix  inches  under  ground,  and  rear 
up  a  new  fhoot ,  which,  befides  the  time  that  will  be  loft 
in  fo  doing,  will  hardly  after  all,  prove  effectual.  And 
this  manner  of  pernicious  pruning  the  Italians  call  a  lafeia 
p oder a,  which  in  Englijh ,  is  quit  farm,  which  is  a  proper 
term  enough. 

As  for  the  time  of  dreffing  Vines,  if  it  may  properly 
be  fo  called,  there  is  nothing  wherein  thole  people 
differ  more,  fome  performing  it  immediately  after  the 
Grapes  are  gathered,  as  in  Carignano  and  Val  d’ Ar¬ 
no  j  others  do  it  at  all  times,  as  their  conveniency 
permits,  and  if  the  feafon  is  mild  and  open  (leaving 
their  youngeft  Vines  till  the  laft,)  from  November  to 
March  ;  and  in  Chianti,  as  the  region  is  colder,  and 
their  Vines  late  to  move,  they  do  it  late  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  even  to  the  beginning  of  April  •,  others 
again  do  it  at  twice,  in  November,  when  they  leave 
an  eye  extraordinary,  and  in  March  they  cut  off  that 
extraordinary  eye,  which  laft  method  feems  to  be  the 
beft  ;  though,  to  have  cuttings  for  a  new  planta¬ 
tion,  it  can  only  properly  be  done  in  February  or 
March. 

As  to  fowing  in  their  vineyards,  they  alfo  differ  as 
rriuch.  In.Chianti  they  leave  a  fpace  of  about  three 
feet  from  their  Vines,  from  thence  to  the  low  wall, 
many  fow  Wheat  •,  and  though  the  foil  feems  to  be 
little  elfe  but  ftones,  and  fuch  as  only  can  be  worked 
by  a  mattock,  yet  it  bears  prodigious  crops,  thirteen 
or  twenty  for  one.  Others  again,  in  that  fpace,  will 
only  fow  the  low  forts  of  Kidney-beans,  Lentils,  and 
fuch  low  plants,  and  others  again  will  not  fow  any, 
the  leaft  thing  at  all,  as  in  the  general  they  do  not  in 
the  vineyards  on  the  hills,  but  in  the  plains,  after  the 
heads  of  their  Vines  are  rifen  fo  high,  as  to  be  higher 
than  the  tops  of  Beans,  they  make  no  difficulty  be¬ 
tween  every  row  of  Vines,  to  fow  a  row  of  them,  as 
the  moft  fcrupulous  do  not,  to  fow  late  in  April  a 
row  of  low  Kidney- beans  ^  whilft  fome  of  late,  lay¬ 
ing  two  rows  of  Vines  into  one,  whereof  with  ftrong 
ftakes  and  canes  they  make  a  fort  of  efpaliers,  and  in 
the  middle,  (that  is  between  row  and  row,)  being 
near  four  feet  from  each,  plant  a  row  of  Artichokes, 
which  they  fay,  being  well  dug  in  their  proper  feafons, 
part  of  the  nouriffiment  going  to  the  Vines,  does  them 
more  good  than  harm. 

As  for  the  feafon  of  digging  their  vineyards,  they  all 
agree  that  the  later  it  is  done  in  the  year,  the  better 
it  is  •,  wherefore,  in  the  places  where  they  fow  no¬ 
thing,  they  let  that  work  alone  till  the  latter  end  of 
April,  or  beginning  of  May,  when  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  they  do  it  with  a  fpade  or  mat¬ 
tock.  And  again,  the  more  efpecially  to  kill  the 
weeds,  and  forward  the  ripening  of  the  plants,  they 
ftir  it  with  a  ftrons:  hce  or  mattock,  and  when  they 
can,  with  a  fpade  in  the  dog  clays  ;  but  in  fo  doing 
they  take  a  moft  particular  care  that  they  touch  not 
any  of  the  roots  of  the  Vines,  for  that,  if  it  d  d  not 
kill  them,  would  at  leaft  make  them  wither,  and 
fpoil  their  fruit. 
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6.  As  for  manuring  their  vineyards  in  all  parts,  when 
they  are  in  a  bearing  condition,  they  pradife  it  but 
once  in  five  or  fix  years,  when  they  open  the  earth 
about  the  roots,  and  taking  away  the  lmall  ones, 
which  they  may  have  made  towards  the  fuperficies, 
they  throw  in  a  handful  or  two  of  fheeps  dung,  or  of 
that  of  goats  or  deer,  for  if  any  of  thefe  are  noteafily 
or  in  fufficient  quantity  to  be  had,  then  of  parboiled 
Lupines,  which,  although  agreeable  to  the  Vine, 
yet  being  of  little  fubftance,  muft  be  the  oftener  re¬ 
peated,  every  three  years  at  leaft,  when  they  cover  it 
again  j  and  this  they  perform  in  the  months  of  Oftober 
and  November,  that  the  winter  rains  falling  thereon, 
may  make  it  defeend  to  the  utmoft  fibres  of  the  roots, 
and  afford  them  nouriffiment. 

7.  The  feafon  for  gathering  the  Grapes,  and  making 
the  vintage,  is  very  uncertain,  depending  upon  the 
weather  that  has  been  the  preceding  fpring  and  lum- 
mer,  which  makes  it  fooner  or  later  fifteen  or  twenty 
days  in  Chianti.  When  the  feafon  has  been  good, 
they  begin  to  cut  their  Grapes  about  Michaelmas, 
and  in  the  plains  a  week  or  ten  days  fooner.  In 
this  they  every  where  govern  themfelves  according 
to  the  ripenefs  of  their  Grapes,  and  the  profpeft  of 
the  weather,  aiming  to  have  a  perfedt  dry  feafon  to 
do  it  in. 

8.  The  Grapes  being  of  a  due  ripenefs,  and  the 
weather  warm  and  drv,  as  foon  as  the  fun  or  wind 
has  dried  up  the  dew  that  was  on  them,  they  cut  them 
and  put  them  into  piggins,  and  carry  them,  if  at  a 
diftance,  on  mules,  or  if  near,  between  two  men,  to 
the  wine  vat,  -  and  then,  either  bruifing  them  to  maffi 
in  the  faid  piggins  with  a  club,  throw  them  diredly 
therein,  or  elfe  into  a  thing  refembling  a  very  large 
hopper,  with  a  grate  lengthwife  *,  then  boards  being 
placed  over  the  vat,  a  lad  with  his  feet  treads  them 
out,  the  juice,  hulks,  ftones,  and  ftalks  ail  paling 
through  the  grate  into  the  vat,  and  fo  they  continue 
to  do  till  the  vat  (which  ufually  contains  from  four  to 
five  tons,  fometimes  eight,  ten,  nay,  as  far  as  fifteen 
or  twenty  in  fome  large  vineyards,  in  which  there  are 
fometimes  feveral  of  them)  is  full,  when  immediate¬ 
ly,  or  fometimes  in  a  few  hours  before  they  fill  it,  it 
will  let  a  boiling,  which  raifes  the  hufks,  ftalks,  and 
ftones  to  the  top,  and  th'efe  make  a  thick  cruft,  and 
thus  it  continues  boiling  for  many  days,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  it,  till  it  be  fit  to  be  drawn 
off,  which  is  to  be  diftinguiffied  by  the  palate,  where¬ 
in  the  greateft  fkill  in  making  wine  confifts.  The  low 
wines  of  the  plains  are  ready  in  about  ten  days,  thofe 
of  the  hills  in  about  fifteen,  of  the  mountains  of  ChF 
anti  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  fometimes  more  •,  in  the 
haftening  or  retarding  whereof  the  weather  has  fome 
lhare,  fo  that  when  they  are  near  ready,  they  tafte 
them  every  eight  hours. 

N.  B.  The  more  the  wines  boil,  the  drier  they  will  be, 
the  colour  deeper,  and  the  lefs,  the  fweeter  and  paler ; 
and  what  is  faid  above,  is  to  be  underftood  of  red  wines, 
which  are  the  chief  produce  of  this  country,  whilfi  to 
make  their  ftrong  white  wines  or  mttfcadines,  they  gather 
their  Grapes  carefully,  and  lay  them  three  or  four  days  or 
more  in  the  fun,  taking  care  to  carry  them  within  doors , 
or  under  ffielters ,  in  the  night  time ,  that  fo  no  dezv  may 
fall  on  them: 

And  when  they  are  put  into  the  vat ,  they  let  them  boil  _ 
but  little ,  five  or  fix  days  at  moft ,  and  then  put  them  into 
the  cafk,  Jhifting  them  from  one  cafic  to  another,  twice  or 
thrice  to  make  them  become  fine ;  and  for  the  Verdea  or 
IVhite  Florence ,  as  it  is  called,  they  draw  it  off  from  the 
vat  almoft  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  and  has  raifed  the 
cruft,  and  then  letting  it  boil  in  the  cafk  into  which  they 
have  drawn  it,  thirty-fix  hours ,  or  at  moft  two  days,  they 
jhiftit  into  another,  and  in  a  few  hours  into  a  third  and 
fourth ,  to  prevent  and'  check  the  fermentation,  which  give's 
it  the  fweetnefs  it  has  \  but  then  it  is  never  perfectly  fine, 
though  fome  people  both  in  Italy  and  England,  efpecially  *  I 
among  the  women,  are  very  fond  of  it. 

N.  B.  Thofe  Grapes  at  the  end  of  the  bunches  are  weaker 
in  quality,  as  well  as  lefts  ripe,  than  thofe  that  grow 
nigher  to  the  ftalk ,  and  therefore  fome  extreme  curious 

perfons. 
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perfons ,  to  make  a  j mall  quantity  of  very  choice  wines, 
cut  them  off  and  make  a  wine  by  itfelf  which  is  much 
inferior  to  that  which  is  made  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
bunch.  'This  practice,  though  attended  with  trouble ,  may 
be  recommended  for  a  larger  parcel,  in  J'ucb  years  as  the 
Grapes  are  hardly  ripe ,  to  have  fome  wine ,  at  leaf,  in 
^perfection. 

N.  B.  Thofe  perfons  who  value  themf elves  on  making 
■the  bejl  wines,  and  endeavour  to  keep  up  the  reputation 
cf  their  vineyards  and  cellars,  in  cutting  their  Grapes, 
leave  the  unripe,  or  thofe  that  are  infebted  with  a  rotten- 
nefs,  together,  till  the  laft,  and  with  them  make  a  vat  or 
more,  by  themfelves  of  vin  fcauro ,  or  refufe  wine,  which 
ferves  for  common  ufe,  for  which  alfo  they  mix  water  with 
the  bottom  of  their  vats,  and  the  hufks,  &c.  and  make 
a  pie af ant  brifk  drink  much  preferable  to  water  cyder,  but 
the  weather  once  coming  in  warm ,  turns  it  eager  and  un¬ 
drinkable. 


9-  When  the  wines  are  found  to  be  ready,  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  draw  them  off,  which  are  now  properly  called 
wines  (before  which  they  are  termed  motto,  i.  e.  in 
Englifh,  wort,)  for  which  purpoie,  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  there  is  a  cock 
fixed  therein.  When  in  fmall  barrels,  they  carry  and 
put  into  the  large  butts,  which  in  Chianti  hold,  fome 
of  them,  feven  or  eight  tons,  but  generally  two  or 
three  tons,  made  of  thick  Cheftnut,  the  ftaves  being; 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  more  than 
twice  as  high  as  they  are  long,  which  they  never 
wafh,  but  having  left  a  gallon  or  two,  it  may  be 
three  or  four,  of  wine  in  them,  when  they  draw  it 
off  the  fpring  orfummer  before,  when  they  are  about 
filling  them  again  to  clear  them  out,  they  fend  in  a 
lad  at  the  door,  which  is  made  in  the  head  of  the 
calk,  to  do  it  with  a  fponge,  and  to  wafh  it  with 
fome  new  wine,  and  this  without  wiping  off  any  of  the 
argol,  which  they  think  preferves  the  wine  the  better. 
In  which  cafks,  which  laft  many  years,  (and  have  ar¬ 
gol  in  them  of  the  thicknefs  fometimes  of  three  or 
four  inches)  they  let  them  remain  till  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  felling  them,  taking  care  to  keep 
them  full  quite  to  the  bung  with  a  wooden  ftopper. 
This  is  what  they  pratftife  in  Chianti,  where  the  beft 
wines  are  made,  and  whence,  from  thofe  butts  they 
are  drawn  into  flafks,  and  carried  at  the  expence  of 
about  a  crown  for  a  mule-load,  to  Florence,  in  order 
for  exportation  ;  but  in  other  places  they  draw  them 
off  into  lefs  cafks,  of  which  wines,  except  fome  Car- 
niguano’s,  and  thofe  of  Val  d’Arno,  few  or  none  are 
exported,  but  fervq  for  the  confumption  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Some  of  thefe  have  a  pleafant  flavour  and  brifk- 
nefs,  though  of  no  great  body,  many  of  which  will 
not  keep  the  fummer  over,  except  in  cool  cellars,  in 
the  places  where  made,  fuch  is  the  nice  nature  of  this 
country  wines  in  general.  Nor  are  the  choiceft  Chi¬ 
anti’s  exempt,  for  at  two  feafons  of  the  year,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June  and  September,  the  one  when  the 
Grapes  are  in  flower,  and  the  other  when  they  begin 
to  ripen,  fome  even  of  the  beft  wines  are  apt  to  change, 
efpecially  at  this  latter  feafon  *,  not  that  they  turn  ea¬ 
ger,  but  take  a  moft  unpleafing  tafte,  which  renders 
them  unfit  not  only  for  drinking,  but  even  to  make 
vinegar  of,  and  is  called  the  fettembrine.  And  what 
is  moft  ftrange,  is,  that  one  cafk  drawn  out  of  the 
fame  vat  fhall  be  infedled,  and  another  not,  but  be 
perfe&ly  good,  and  yet  have  both  been  kept  in  the 
fame  cellar  too. 

As  this  change  happens  not  to  wine  in  flafks,  though 
that  will  turn  eager,  I  am  apt  to  attribute  it  to  fome 
fault  in  filling  of  the  cafk,  which  muft  always  be  kept 
full,  which  either  by  letting  alone  too  long,  till  the 
decreafe  be  too  great,  and  the  feum  that  there  natu¬ 
rally  is  on  all  wine,  thereby  being  too  much  dilated, 
is  fubjedt  to  break,  or  elfe  being  broken  by  hafty  fill¬ 
ing  up,  gives  it  that  vile  tafte  of  a  rotten  Vine  leaf. 
But  againft  this  there  is  a  very  itrong  objection,  that 
this  defied  feizes  the  wine  at  a  particular  feafon,  in 
September,  oveir  which  if  it  gets,  it  will  hold  good 
for  many  years. 

As  for  the  time  that  the  wines  are  fit  to  drink,  the 
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poorer  fort  of  people  drink  that  of  the  plains  almoft 
as  loon  as  drawn  oh,  but  from  the  1  ith  of  November 
may ’be  laid  to  be  its  proper  feafon. 
ft  hole  of  the  hills  are  a  very  pleafant  drink  about 
Chuftmas,  and  during  the  lpring,  but  till  June  the 
Chianti’s  are  not  efteemed  to  be  fit  for  drinking,  tho’ 
they  are  fit  for  exportation  in  butts  in  December,  and 
in  the  flafks  and  chefts  about  the  beginning  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  •,  but  if  fooner  fhipped  off  in  that  manner, 
though  apparently  fine,  there  will  be  a  fediment  in 
the  flafks. 

The  art  of  brewing  wines  (further  than  the  throwing 
into  each  great  butt  the  quantity  of  two  or  three  hat¬ 
fuls  of  the  choiceft  Grapes  they  had  preferved,  and 
laid  on  mats  in  the  fun  for  that  purpofe,  which  were 
picked  from  the  ftalks,  and  are  efteemed  proper  for 
their  wines  to  feed  on,  and  which  they  call  governo) 
was  not  known  in  Chianti  (though  the  hofts  here 
pradifed  fomething  like  it,  mixing  the  Imall  wines  of 
this  country  with  the  ftrong  ones  of  other  parts,  and 
fining  their  white  wines  with  ifinglals,  whites  of  eggs, 
lime,  and  the  like,  and  were  thought  to  put  allum 
into  the  red  wines  to  preferve  them,  and  promote  a 
thirft  in  their  guefts)  till  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
french  war,  an  Englifh  merchant  from  Bourdeaux 
came  into  thefe  parts,  with  a  view  to  accommodate 
the  wines  which  were  made  in  the  beft  parts  of  Chi¬ 
anti,  and  were  naturally  of  a  true  bright  ruby,  with 
a  pleafant  flavour,  and  a  filky  foftnefs,  to  the  Englifh 
palates,  then  in  love  with  the  deep-coloured  rough 
clarets,  who  inftruded  them  firft  in  the  making  of 
black  wines  with  a  Labrufco  or  wild  Grape,  which, 
being  mixed  with  the  Chianti’s,  giving  them  a  deeper 
colour  and  a  rougher  tafte,  and  being  liked  in  Eng¬ 
land,  gave  the  firft  occafion  to  great  quantities  being 
fent  thither  every  year  in  cafks,  in  making  of  which 
the  faid  gentleman  was  the  firft  that  inftruded  them, 
for  before,  their  cafks  were,  as  above  related,  very- 
unwieldy.  This  put  them  alfo  (there  being  a  demand 
for  their  wines)  upon  increafing  and  enlarging  their 
cultivations,  and  making  fome  of  them  in  fuch  places 
as  the  expofition  was  not  very  proper  for,  as  alfo  to 
cultivate  in  vineyards  the  faid  Labrufco  or  wild  Grape, 
and  which  certainly  was  the  moft  proper  to  mix  with 
their  other  Grapes  in  the  vat,  boiling  them  together. 
So  all  fucceeded  pretty  well  till  the  year  1607,  when 
the  vintage  proving  very  bad,  and  there  being  a  great 
demand  of  their  wines  for  England,  by  mixing  the 
low  wines  with  the  high  ones  of  Chianti,  which  that 
feafon  were  not  very  good,  they  brought  thefe  wines 
into  fuch  a  difreputation,  that  they  have  never  been 
able  to  regain  their  credit,  though  they  have  fince, 
many  times,  had  thofe  that  are  good. 

At  prefent,  therefore,  what  goes  for  England  is 
chiefly  in  chefts,  and  no  more  black  wines,  as  ufed 
to  be  formerly,  and  thefe  are  fent  juft  as  they  are 
made  ;  but  ftill  in  Chianti,  as  they  have  cultivations 
of  the  Brul'co  Grape  (which  however  is  much  different 
from  the  wild  one,  and  becomes  much  larger  and 
more  generous,)  they  continue  to  mix  them  with  other 
Grapes,  which  gives  the  great  colour  as  well  as  rough- 
nefs  to  their  wines,  and  is  agreeable  enough  to  the 
Englifh  tafte. 

Having  thus  acquainted  you  with  what  I  know  and 
can  learn  in  relation  to  the  making  and  managing  of 
vineyards,  and  the  wines  they  produce,  it  remains 
for  me  to  add  an  evil,  that  befides  the  ordinary  ones 
of  hails,  ftorms,  and  frofts,  attends  the  cultivation 
of  Vines  in  Chianti,  and  the  parts  contiguous,  for 
in  the  plains  there  is  no  fuch  thing,  and  that  is  a  very 
imall  kind  of  blackifh,  or  very  dark  green  caterpil¬ 
lar,  which  in  the  month  of  May  attacks  the  youno- 
lhoots  of  the  Vines,  when  the  Grapes  are  in  embryo, 
and  deftroys  them  •,  for  which  however  they  have  a 
moft  certain  remedy,  which  is  to  make  a  little  rin°- 
of  birdlime  round  the  foot  of  each  Vine,  about  eio-fo 
inches  above  the  ground,  which  none  of  thefe  noxious 
infefts  (which  I  prefume  proceed  from  the  earth,  and 
are  not  brought  in  the  air,  as  fome  of  the  like  are 
thought  to  be,  though  thefe  come  generally  with  an 

eafterly 
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eafterlV  dry  wind)  being  able  to  pafs,  molt  effectually 
does  the  bufinefs ;  and  as  they  in  that  region  come 
almoft  every  year,  the  trouble  of  fo  providing  againlt 
them  is  become  habitual  to  the  cultivators. 

<The  manner  of  making  wine  in  Champaign ,  and  how  it 
may  be  propagated  in  other  provinces ,  to  bring  it  to 

perfection. 

Win e  is  fo  delicate  a  liquor,  and  an  aliment  io  proper 
to  give  ftrength,  and  to  preferve  health,  if  uied  with 
moderation,  that  one  may  very  well  wonder,  that  m 
moft  of  the  provinces  of  France,  they  make  it  witn  io 
much  negligence  in  all  thole  places,  where  it  mig  t 

be  excellent.  , 

The  Champenois  are  exempted  from  this  reproach, 
and  whether  it  be  from  a  delicacy  of  tafte,  ora  defne 
of  making  an  advantage  of  their  wines,  or  a  facility 
in  rendering  them  better,  they  have  been  always  more 
induftrious  to  make  them  more  exquifite,  than  thole 
of  the  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  true,  it  is  fcarce  eighty  years  Cnee  they  have  ftu- 
died  to  make  pale  wine,  which  is  very  near  white, 
but  before,  their  red  wine  was  made  with  more  care 
and  neatnefs,  than  any  other  of  the  wines  of  the 

kingdom.  '  ,  ,.r 

I  (hall  not  enter  upon  the  ancient  or  modern  dilpute, 
as  to  the  preference  between  the  wines  of  Champaign 
and  Burgundy,  but  content  myfelf  with  taking  no¬ 
tice  of  all  that  the  people  of  Champaign  have  invent¬ 
ed  to  give  the  finenefs  and  agreeablenefs  to  their  wines; 
and  by  the  obfervation  that  may  be  made  therefrom, 
it  will  be  eafy  to  fee  that  the  fame  may  be  imitated  in 
other  provinces,  fo  as  to  come  pretty  near  that  light- 
nefs  and  exquifitenefs. 

If  thefe  effays  lhall  give  hopes  of  fuccefs  for  the  future, 
the  wines  of  thofe  provinces  might  be  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  by  degrees  wher^tkey  might  be  delicious,  and 
where  they  are  but  poor,  becaufe  they  have  never 
ftudied  to  give  them  that  finenefs. 

In  order  to  have  the  wine  excellent,  the  Vines  ought 
to  be  well  expofed  to  the  fun,  efpecially  to  the  fouth, 
and  alfo  on  the  decline,  or  in  the  manner  of  a  little 
hill,  rather  than  on  the  plain.  Vines  fhould  be  well 
chofen,  and  Ihould  be  fuch  as  generally  produce 
none  but  fmall  black  Grapes  :  the  bottom  of  the  foil 
fhould  be  good,  a  little  ftony,  and  not  naturally 
moift.  The  grain  of  the  foil  of  Champaign  is  very 
fine,  and  has  a  Angular  quality  that  is  not  found  in 
other  provinces. 

As  thefe  kinds  of  lands  are  light,  there  is  occafion  to 
dung  them  from  time  to  time,  and  to  lay  on  new 
earth  ;  but  the  dunging  ought  to  be  fparingly  done, 
for  too  much  of  it  will  render  the  wine  foft  and  infi- 
pid,  and  apt  to  be  ropy  ;  it  ought  to  be  commonly 
cow  dung,  becaufe  that  is  not  lo  hot  as  horfe  dung. 
In  ftrong  lands  it  may  be  mingled  with  horfe  dung 
and  fheeps  dung,  provided  that  the  horfe  dung  be  fo 
rotten,  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  that 
there  be  but  one  half  as  much  as  of  the  cow  dung, 
otherwife  it  will  burn  the  V  ines.  Let  it  be  laid  on  a 
trench  or  pit,  and  mix  one  layer  of  dung  and  another 
of  new  earth,  and  let  it  lie  and  rot  during  a  whole 
winter,  and  toward  the  month  of  February  take  from 
thence  half  a  bafketof  every  Vine,  efpecially  for  each 
new  plant,  to  help  them  to  pufh  forth.  It  is  fuffici- 
ent  for  a  vineyard  to  be  dunged  once  in  eight  or  ten 
years,  or  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  part  every  year. 

After  the  dung  has  been  carried,  the  Vines  ought  to 
be  opened  round  about,  and  a  little  trench  to  be  made 
round  the  foot  of  the  Vine,  in  order  to  bury  the  dung 
at  a  proper  time. 

Divers  perfons  leave  it  there  many  weeks  before 
they  bury  it,  but  this  is  not  the  bell  v/ay,  for  the  air, 
the  cold,  or  the  fun,  will  be  apt  to  diflipate  the  moft 
fubtile  fubftanceof  it;  but  when  it  is  neither  too  cold 
nor  too  hot,  it  may  be  left  open  eight  or  ten  days  to 
exhale  its  ill  favour,  efpecially  the  dung  of  fheep. 
They  give  to  a  Vine  four  ordinary  dreffings,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  feafons;  but  it  is  proper  to  take  notice  of 
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one  thing,  which  is  fcarcely  obferved  in  Champaign, 
which  is,  that  they  cut  their  Vines  in  the  month  of 
February,  and  even  in  January,  inftead  of  which  they 
ought  never  to  begin  to  cut  them  till  after  the  14th 
of  F'ebruary :  when  they  are  cut  before,  they  pufh 
forth  fooner,  and  are  expofed  to  injury,  and  are  fome- 
times  killed,  if  any  hoar  frofts  come  prefently  after 
they  have  been  cut ;  but  when  they  ftay  till  after  the 
14th  of  the  month  of  F'ebruary,  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  being  injured  by  the  frofts. 

The  covetoufneis  of  vignerons  leave  them  to  under¬ 
take  the  cultivation  of  more  Vines  than  they  well  can 
manage,  and  for  this  reafon  they  cut  their  Vines  in 
January,  which  does  an  infinite  injury  to  them,  and 
to  the  greateft  part  of  the  plants,  which  they  are  len- 
fibie  of  for  many  years. 

In  Champaign  they  cultivate  two  forts  of  Vines,  which 
they  call  the  high  Vines  and  the  low  Vines.  The 
high  Vines  are  fuch  as  they  leave  to  grow  in  thofe 
places  that  are  lefs  fine,  to  the  height  of  four  or  five 
feet ;  the  low  Vines  are  thofe,  which  they  do  not  fuffer 
to  grow  above  three  feet  high ;  thefe  they  inter, 
or  ravale,  according  to  the  country  term,  every  year, 
fo  as  to  leave  but  a  little  of  the  end  to  appear,  which 
is  repeated  annually. 

The  high  Vines  produce  plentifully,  and  give  often 
feven  or  eight  pieces  of  wine  an  arpent ;  the  low  Vines 
produce  but  little,  but  then  the  Vine  is  much  more 
delicate  •,  they  often  do  not  give  above  two  pieces  of 
wine  an  arpent,  oftentimes  lefs,  feldom  three,  but 
much  feldomer  four. 

In  order  that  the  wine  may  be  the  finer,  all  the  wines 
which  give  the  white  Grapes  muft  be  taken  away,  and 
thofe  alfo  that  give  the  large  black  Grapes,  but  one 
need  not  pluck  thefe  up,  but  graft  them. 

But  fometimes  thefe  grafts  will  not  fucceed,  which 
being  obferved,  they  muft  be-  plucked  up,  and  new 
ones  that  have  a  root  fet  in  their  room,  which  they 
chufe  out  of  the  nurferies,  that  are  common  in  the 
country.  They  ordinarily  purchafe  thefe  plants  fora 
piftole  a  thoufand. 

A  private  man  that  has  a  great  many  Vines,  may  make 
himfelf  nurferies. 

Thefe  plants  that  have  a  root  are  put  into  the  earth, 
in  the  middle  of  a  great  hole  about  a  foot  deep,  which 
they  make  with  a  ftake,  or  ftrait  mattock,  or  pickax, 
and  thefe  produce  fooner  than  the  others,  which  have 
no  root.  A  plant  that  has  a  root  begins  to  give  wine 
a  little  the  third  year,  indifferently  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
and  in  abundance  in  the  following  years,  and  fo  for 
above  fixty  years. 

Thefe  new  plants  ought  to  be  dunged  the  fecond  year, 
and  in  the  fixth  year,  and  afterwards  in  the  eighth  and 
•  tenth  as  other  Vines. 

It  will  be  to  the  purpofe  every  year,  to  pull  up  part 
of  the  old  plants,  which  take  up  room  and  produce 
little  or  nothing,  and  by  this  means  a  vineyard  will  be 
conftantly  renewed,  as  one  may  fay,  and  in  a  perfect 
good  condition. 

When  there  are  dews  or  humidities  in  May,.  June, 
and  September,  the  vignerons  muft  not  be  fuffered 
to  enter  the  vineyards  in  a  morning,  for  the  dews  of 
thefe  months  are  commonly  very  cold,  if  the  fun  do 
not  draw  them  up,  which  burns  the  leaves  of  the  Vines 
which  are  touched  before  they  are  drawn  up. 

It  is  very  effential  not  to  enter  the  vineyards  at  the 
time  when  there  is  hoar  froft,  or  fhowers  attended 
with  froft,  for  this  will  certainly  kill  the  Vines. 

The  vineyards  muft  be  weeded  now  and  then,  and  if 
there  be  any  beetles,  which  are  pernicious  animals  to 
plants,  they  muft  be  picked  off  and  put  into  facks, 
and  burnt  at  fome  diftance  from  the  vineyard,  and  the 
allies  buried. 

About  the  end  of  June,  and  alfo  of  the  month  of 
May,  according  as  the  vineyard  is  advanced,  it  is  ne- 
celfary  to  cut  off  the  end  of  each  twig,  that  the  plant 
may  grow  no  more  in  height,  and  that  it  may  convey 
all  its  nourilhment  to  the  Grapes.  It  is  enough,  if  it 
have  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  at  moft,  above 
ground  ;  all  the  reft  is  to  be  cut  off,  as  muft  alfo  the 

tops 
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tops  or  ends  of  the  young  flioots,  which  proceed 
from  the  bottom  or  fides  of  the  Hocks.  This  ought 
to  be  done  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  in  a  fummer, 
according  as  the  Vines  put  forth,  more  or  lefs  in  cer-  j 
tain  years. 

In  the  fpring  feafon  they  put  a  prop  to  every  Vine  to 
fupport  it  i  they  ought  to  be  c’hofen,  as  much  as  may 
be,  of  Oak,  and  to  procure  them  of  the  quarter  or 
heart  thereof,  if  you  are  willing  to  go  to  the  charge 
of  it.  Thefe  will  lalt  above  twenty  years,  and  when 
they  are  once  made  ffiarp,  they  will  always  keep  fo, 
for  when  they  begin  to  rot,  they  perifh  equally 
throughout,  and  remain  always  pointed.  The  other 
laft  fcarce  four  or  five  years,  and  the  mailers  mull 
have  an  eye  over  the  fervants  when  they  fharpen  them 
yearly,  that  they  do  not  cut  them  too  much,  and 
make  them  too  Ihort,  and  that  they  do  not  break  a 
great  many  that  might  ferve;  for  oftentimes  in  cutting 
off  that  which  is  rotted,  they  cut  off  two  or  three 
inches  of  that  which  is  found,  which  prejudices  it  as 
to  duration.  They  call  thefe  props  foot-props. 

When  a  vineyard  has  been  cultivated  and  managed 
during  the  fummer  after  the  accullomed  manner,  and 
the  vintage  time  approaches,  when  they  have  made 
choice  of,  and  prepared  a  new  calk  that  will  contain 
it,  and  when  the  prefs  has  been  walhed,  cleaned,  and 
rubbed  over,  you  mull  be  very  watchful  to  find  when 
the  Grapes  are  come  to  maturity,  for  if  they  are  too 
ripe,  the  wine  will  not  be  fufficiently  llrong  ;  if  they 
are  too  green,  it  will  be  hard,  more  difficult,  and 
longer  before  it  is  fit  to  be  drank. 

In  the  provinces  of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  the 
Grapes  have  too  large  Hones,  they  have  too  many 
white  ones ;  they  fuffer  them  to  be  too  ripe,  which 
gives  them  over  much  liquor ;  they  let  their  Hocks 
grow  to  Be  too  old,  and  do  not  renew  them  often 
enough  •,  they  are  planted  for  the  moH  part  upon  too 
good"bottoms,  or  too  moifl,  and  have  not  an  afpedt 
of  the  fun  good  enough. 

To  make  an  excellent  wine  of  the  firff  preffing,  hav¬ 
ing  firH  well  examined  the  maturity  of  the  Grapes, 
you  ought  to  endeavour  not  to  gather  them  but  on 
days  that  are  very  dewy,  and  in  hot  years,  after  a  lit¬ 
tle  rain,  when  you  can  be  fo  happy  as  to  have  it.  As 
the  Grapes  are  not  ripe  till  toward  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  lometimes  the  beginning  of  October,  dew  is 
rarely  wanted  in  vintage  time.  This  dew  gives  the 
Grapes  a  flower  or  farina  on  the  outfide,  which  they 
call  azur,  and  inwardly  a  frefhnefs,  which  caufes  that 
it  doth  not  heat  very  eafily,  and  that  the  wine  is  not 
coloured.  * 

It  is  very  lucky,  if  there  chances  to  be  a  miffy  day  in 
dry  years,  which  now  and  then  happens,  for  the 
wine  is  not  only  thence  more  white  and  delicate,  but 
the  quantity  is  by  much  the  greater,  being  augment¬ 
ed  by  near  one  fourth  part.  A  private  perfon  who 
has  but  twelve  pieces  of  wine,  in  gathering  his  vin¬ 
tage  in  a  morning  which  has  the  fun  without  dew,  will 
have  fixteen  or  leventeen,  if  the  morning  be  miHy, 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  if  it  has  no  miff,  but  yet  has 
a  good  dew  •,  the  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  dew,  and 
above  all,  the  miff  renders  the  Grapes  tender,  fo  that 
the  whole  in  a  manner  turns  into  wine. 

The  wine  produced  from  the  Grapes  that  have  not 
been  warmed  the  moment  they  are  cut,  will  Hill  re¬ 
main  much  paler,  whereas,  when  the  fun  has  warm¬ 
ed  the  fubffance  of  the  Grape,  it  will  become  more 
red  by  the  motion  of  the  parts,  but  the  quantity  will 
be  leffened  either  by  reafon  of  tranfpiration,  or  be- 
caufe  the  rind  has  been  thickened  and  hardened  by 
the  fun,  whereby  it  yields  its  juice  with  more  difficulty. 
This,  which  experience  has  taught,  is  of  fo  much 
the  more  concern,  by  how  much  the  more  certain  it  is. 
They  agree  in  Champaign,  that  the  wine  which  they 
call  river  wine,  is  ordinarily  paler  than  that  of  the 
mountains,  but  they  do  not  give  the  reafon  for  it.  I 
believe  the  vineyards  that  are  near  a  river  enjoy  all  the 
night  a  frelh  air,  which  the  river  exhales,  whereas 
the  vineyards  of  mountains  do  not  refpire,  during  the 
night,  that  warmth  which  proceeds  from  the  exhala¬ 


tions  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  that  which  makes  the  co¬ 
lour  more  or  lefs ;  alfo  when  the  years  are  very  hot, 
they  cannot,  either  to  thofe  of  the  rivers,  or  of  the 
mountains,  warrant  the  colour  ;  and  when  the  years 
are  cold,  neither  the  wines  of  the  mountains  nor  thofe 
of  the  rivers  are  coloured  •,  the  reafon  is  the  fame,  be- 
caufe  the  wines  of  the  rivers  are  more  foft,  forward, 
and  fooner  fit  for  drinking,  than  the  others  that  are 
harder,  more  heady,  and  later  fit. 

They  gather  not  all  the  Grapes  without  diffinfition, 
neither  at  all  hours  in  the  day,  but  they  chufe  the 
ripeH  and  blueH ;  thofe  are  the  beH,  and  make  the 
moH  exquifite  wine,  whofe  berries  grow  not  too  clofe 
together,  but  are  a  little  feparated,  whereby  they 
ripen  perfedlly  well,  for  thofe  that  are  clofe  joined 
together  never  ripen  thoroughly  •,  they  cut  them  with 
a  fmall  crooked  knife,  with  as  much  neatnefs  and 
as  little  of  the  tail  as  they  can,  and  they  lay  them 
very  gently  on  the  bafkets,  fo  as  not  to  bruife  one 
Grape. 

With  thirtv  Grape-gatherers  they  will  run  over  a  vine¬ 
yard  of  thirty  arpents  in  three  or  four  hours,  to  make 
one  firH  preffing  of  ten  or  twelve  pieces. 

In  wet  years  great  care  ffiould  be  taken  not  to  put 
any  Grapes  that  is  fpoiled  into  the  bafkets,  and  at  all 
times  you  muff  be  very  careful  to  cut  away  the  rotten 
Grapes,  or  thofe  that  are  bruifed,  or  quite  dried  up, 
but  you  muff  never  pull  them  off  the  bunches. 

They  begin  the  gathering  of  Grapes  half  an  hour  af¬ 
ter  fun-rifing,  and  if  the  fun  is  not  clouded,  and  is  a 
little  hot  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  they  leave  off  ga¬ 
thering,  and  make  their  fack,  which  is  one  of  the  firH 
preffing,  becaufe  after  this  hour  the  Grape  being  warm, 
the  wine  will  be  of  a  red  colour  or  teint,  and  will  be 
a  long  while  very  heady. 

Upon  thefe  occafions  they  get  a  great  number  of  ga¬ 
therers,  to  be  able  to  make  up  a  fack  for  preffing  in 
two  or  three  hours  ;  if  it  be  overcaff,  they  may  gather 
the  whole  day,  becaufe  the  Grape  will  preferve  its 
frefhnefs  upon  the  Hock. 

The  gatherers  and  preffers  ought  to  take  great  care 
that  the  Grapes  be  neither  foul  nor  heated  when  they 
are  preffed,  and  alfo  that  the  Grapes  have  their  flow¬ 
er  under  the  prefs. 

When  the  prefs  is  near  the  vineyard,  it  is  eafy  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  wine  from  having  a  colour,  becaufe  the 
Grapes  may  be  carried  gently  and  neatly  in  a  little 
time;  but  when  they  are  two  or  three  leagues  off, 
they  being  obliged  to  fend  the  Grapes  in  cafks  and  in 
carts,  to  prefs  it  as  foon  as  may  be,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
avoided  but  that  the  wine  will  be  coloured,  except  in 
fome  very  moiff  and  cold  years. 

This  is  a  certain  principle,  that  when  the  Grapes  are 
cut,  the  fooner  they  are  preffed  the  more  pale  and 
delicate  is  the  wine ;  for  by  how  much  the  more  wine 
Hands  upon  the  marc,  the  redder  it  is,  fo  that  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  haffen  the  gathering  of  the  Grapes 
and  preffing  of  them. 

The  preffes  of  Champaign  are  very  commodious. 
The  particular. perfons  that  have  many  vineyards  of 
their  own,  have  them  in  or  near  the  fame  vineyards ; 
in  fmall  places  the  preffes  are  bannaux,  which  are  of 
different  fizes  and  faffiions.  An  exafl  defcription  of 
thefe  feveral  preffes  will  be  inferred  in  the  article  of 
Wines. 

The  fmall  ones  are  about  feven  feet  and  a  quarter, 
the  middle  ones  about  ten  or  twelve,  the  large  ones 
fifteen  or  eighteen  ;  the  leaff,  which  they  call  eti- 
quets,  coff  feven  or  eight  hundred  livres-,  the  fecond, 
which  they  call  a  cage  or  a  teiffons,  about  two  thou- 
fand  franks  ;  the  large  ones  a  thoufand  crowns,  and 
fometimes  more,  according  as  the  wood  is  cheaper  or 
dearer  in  certain  places.  In  Languedoc  and  Pro¬ 
vence,  where  the  wood  is  fcarce,  thefe  forts  of  preffes 
coff  a  very  great  price,  and  but  few  perfons  are  in  cir- 
cumffances  to  be  at  the  charge  of  them. 

When  the  Grapes  have  been  put  under  the  prefs,  or 
on  the  marc,  they  put  three  great  rods  or  poles  of 
ten  or  twelve  inches  round  upon  them,  one  at  either 
end  in  length,  and  the  third  in  the  middle  on  the 
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fame  fide ;  thefe  at  the  extremities  ferve  to  defcnbe 
the  lines  which  they  ought  to  follow  with  their  cut¬ 
ting  (hovels  in  cutting  the  marc,  the  iubftance  fqueez- 
ed  on  two  fides ;  after  the  cut  is  made,  they  lay  up¬ 
on  thefe  poles  and  on  the  Grapes,  plants  of  the  fize 
of  the  prefs  ■,  and  upon  thefe  planks  half  beams  of 
eight  or  nine  inches  fquare,  which  they  call  moyaux, 
at  a  foot  diftance  one  from  the  other ;  they  put  four 
or  five  rows  of  thefe  moyaux  acrofs,  one  upon  another, 
which  elevate  it  with  the  bag  about  four  or  five  feet, 
and  they  let  down  upon  the  whole  three  or  four 
great  beams  of  an  immenfe  weight,  which  are  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  prefs  acrofs,  and  borne  up  at  one 
end  by  two  ftrong  fide  beams,  which  are  funk  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  in  the  ground,  and  which  are  fattened 
to  the  bafes  which  crofs  them  ;  at  the  other  end  there 
is  a  caCTe  as  they  call  it,  or  a  wheel  with  a  fcrew,  to 
raife  or  lower  thefe  great  beams  upon  the  moyaux, 
and  thus  to  prefs  the  Grapes *,  then  they  prefently 
raife,  by  the  means  of  a  fcrew,  the  end  of  the  trees 
on  the  fide  of  the  wheel,  or  of  the  cage,  which  lowers 
the  other  end  of  the  cheeks  or  fide  beams  ;  then  they 
drive  with  a  great  mallet  two  or  four  wooden  quoins 
between  the  notch,  which  is  in  the  fide  beams  or 
cheeks*,  and  thefe  beams  are  alfo  lowered  to  keep 
them  in  their  pofition,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
rifino- :  and  after  this  they  lower  the  other  end  by  the 
aid  of  the  fcrew,  which  lerves  alfo  to  raife  it. 

They  ufe  in  thefe  prefifes  large  fteel  (hovels,  about  a 
foot  in  breadth,  and  one  and  a  half  in  depth,  very 
heavy,  and  (harp  at  the  bottom,  to  cut  the  marc  of 
the  Grapes  eafily  at  the  four  fides. 

The  firft  time  they  lower  the  great  beams  upon  the 
Grapes,  they  call  the  wine  that  runs  out,  the  wine  of 
goute,  becaufe  it  is  the  fined  and  mod  exquifite  in 
the  Grape.  This  wine  is  very  thin,  and  has  not  body 
enough  :  fome  call  this  firft  preffing  l’abaiflement  ; 
this  muft  be  done  with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity  and 
brilknefs,  that  the  beams  may  be  raifed  immediately, 
to  thruft  back  to  the,  middle  inftantly  all  the  Grapes 
which  are  (lipped  to  the  fides  of  the  prefs,  that  they 
may  be  briflcly  prefifed  the  fecond  or  third  time.  They 
Gall  thefe  two  other  lowerings  of  the  beams  the  firft 
and  fecond  cutting  ;  they  muft  be.  done  in  lefs  than 
an  hour,  if  you  would  have  the  wine  very  pale,  be¬ 
caufe  time  is  not  to  be  given  the  Grapes'  to  heat,  nor 
the  liquor  to  remain  upon  the  marc. 

They  ordinarily  mix  the  wine  of  the  abaiflfement,  or 
firft  lowering,  with  that  of  the  firft  and  fecond  cut  ; 
and  fometimes,  but  very  rarely,  according  as  the  years 
are  more  or  lefs  hot ;  and  thence  they  call  a  wine  of 
the  firft  prefiing  fine. 

Some  referve  one  or  two  carteaux  of  the  firft  tafte, 
which  is  that  of  the  firft  lowering,  by  itfelf ;  but  it  is 
too  fmall  or  thin,  and  has  not  a  fufficient  body  for 
keeping  for  tranfportation. 

There  are  fome  (kilful  perfons  who  pretend,  that  the 
firft  lowerings  of  the  wines  ought  not  to  be  mixed 
but  with  thofe  of  the  firft  cut,  becaufe  that  is  much 
more  delicate  than  that  of  the  fecond  or  third  ;  and 
that  befides  there  is  time  enough  to  mix  them  after¬ 
wards,  if  they  are  found  to  be  too  thin  and  pale 
enough  *,  and  the  rather  becaufe  there  is  no  remedy, 
if  it  be  done  at  the  firft. 

At  every  cut  they  raife  the  great  beams,  and  they 
take  away  all  the  moyaux  with  the  planks,  and  the 
rods  that  are  immediately  on  the  Grapes,  or  upon 
the  marc  *,  with  thefe  fteel  cutting  (hovels  they  cut 
the  marc  on  four  fides,  and  they  caft  down  with  their 
wooden  (hovels  that  which  is  cut,  and  fpread  it  even 
all  over  the  fquare,  to  the  end  that  it  may  not  difperfe 
fo  eafily,  that  is  to  fay,  in  thofe  prefles  which  they 
call  etiquets  ;  they  take  care,  that  the  wheel  which  is 
upon  the  middle  may  be  made  to  bear,  eipecially  up¬ 
on  the  rammer,  over  all  the  breadth,  in  fuch  manner 
that  the  bag  may  be  equal. 

Inftead  of  the  prefles,  a  cage,  or  teifions,  as  the 
beams  bear  more  upon  the  fide  of  the  wheel,  than  on 
the  corners,  there  muft  needs  be  more  of  the  marc 
when  the  bag  is  placed  (loping  toward  the  wheel  than 
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toward  the  fide  of  the  quoins,  it  will  be  eafily  com¬ 
prehended  by  viewing  the  defcriptions  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  prefles.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  every 
time  they  cut  the  Grapes,  or  the  marc,  they  raife  up 
the  bag,  becaufe  it  has  always' a  certain  elevation,  in 
fuch  fort,  that  it  is  one  third  lei's  at  bottom  than  at 
the  top. 

The  fecond  cut  is  more  plentiful  than  the  firft  lower¬ 
ing,  and  the  firft  cut  *,  becaufe  the  Grapes  begin  to 
be^ well  bruifed,  and  they  do  not  flip  fo  much  to  the 
fides. 

The  wine  drains  from  the  prefs  into  a  puncheon  hav¬ 
ing  the  head  (laved  out,  Or  fome  other  large  vefiel 
prepared  for  the  purpofe,  and  funk  into  the  ground 
on  the  forefide  to  receive  it  *,  it  appears  at  firft  draw¬ 
ing  to  be  a  little  upon  the  red,  but  it  lofes  this  little 
of  its  colour  according  as  it  is  boiled,  and  as  it  clari¬ 
fies  itfelf  in  the  tun  ;  and  it  becomes  perfectly  white, 
efpecially  when  they  have  prefled  the  two  firft  cuts 
with  much  difpatch  ;  but  principally  when  they  have 
gathered  the  Grapes  during  the  dew,  or  in  a  (hady 
time.  Although  thefe  wines  are  white,  they  call 
them  gray,  becaufe  they  are  made  only  of  black 
Grapes. 

If  the  year  be  hot,  and  the  wine  of  the  third  cut  has 
a  colour,  it  muft  be  mingled  not  with  that  of  the 
foregoing,  but  with  that  of  the  fourth ;  and  fome¬ 
times,  tho’  very  rarely,  with  that  of  the  fifth.  They 
are  not  in  fo  much  hafte  for  thefe  cuts  as  for  the  firft ; 
they  make  an  interval  of  a  good  half  hour  between 
the  one  and  the  other.  The  wine  that  comes  thence 
has  more  of  colour  than  this,  which  they,  call  the  par- 
trido-e’s  eye,  or  the  wine  of  the  cut;  it  is  a  ftrong 
wine,  pleafant,  fine,  good  for  an  ordinary,  but  is 
better  when  it  is  old. 

When  the  wine  of  the  fourth  cut  is  too  deep,  they 
do  not  mingle  it  with  wine  of  the  firft  or  fecond  cut, 
but  they  obferve  to  mingle  it  with  wine  of  the  fifth, 
fixth,  or  feventh  cut,  which  they  call  wine  of  the 
prefs,  which  is  of  a  deep  red,  pretty  hard,  but  fit  for 
houfhold  drinking  *,  but  when  they  are  not  in  hafte, 
they  leave  an  interval  of  an  hour  and  a.  half  between 
every  one  the  three  laft  cuts ;  as  much  to  give  time 
to  the  wine  to  drain  infienfibly,  as  to  give  the  pre(Ters 
time  to  deep  or  reft  themfelves,  for  the  fatigue  is 
very  great,  they  being  obliged  to  carry  it  on  night 
and  day  for  about  three  weeks.  The  preflers  of 
Champaign  prefs  the  Grapes  fo  hard,  that  after  they 
have  done,  the  marc  is  as  hard  as  a  (lone  ;  they  put 
this  marc  into  old  cafks  with  the  heads  out,  and  they 
fell  it  to  people  who  draw  from  it  an  aqua  vitae  of  a 
very  bad  tafte,  which  they  call  aqua  vitae  of  Aixne  j 
'  but  it  is  good  for  a  great  many  purpofes. 

Thofe  who  have  many  vineyards  alfo  make  two,  three, 
or  four  firft  preflings  of  the  fine  wine,  by  chufing  al¬ 
ways  the  mod  delicate  and  ripeft  Grapes  for  their 
firfts  ;  thefe  are  always  much  fuperior  the  one  to  the 
other  for  goodnefs  and  price,  fo  that  if  the  wine  of 
one  of  the  firft  preflings  fells  for  fix  hundred  livres  a 
queue,  that  of  the  fecond  will  not  fell  for  above  four 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  that  of  the  third  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  although  all  the  Vines  are  of  one  and  the 
fame  vineyard. 

In  every  firft  prefling  there  are  ordinarily  two  thirds 
of  fine  wine,  one  half  third  of  wine  of  the  cut,  and 
one  half  third  of  the  wine  of  the  prefs  ;  thus  one  cu-‘ 
vee  of  five  or  fix  pieces  of  wine,  will  confift  of  nine 
or  ten  of  fine,  three  or  four  of  the  tailie,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  prefs. 

Of  the  common  black  Grapes,  which  remain  after  the 
firft,  fecond,  or  third  cuvee,  they  make  one  with 
thofe  that  are  not  very  ripe,  and  which  they  call  ver- 
derons,  they  make  of  the  whole  a  wine  pretty  high- 
coloured,  which  they  fell  to  the  country  people,  or 
that  ferves  for  their  domeftics  *,  they  alfo  leave  thele 
Grapes  two  whole  days  in  a  great  tub  before  they 
prefs  them,  to  the  end  that  the  wine  may  be  the  red¬ 
der  *,  and  they  mix  all  that  comes  from  the  different 
tailles  of  this  vintage  together. 
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The  white  Grapes  don’t  come  into  this  cuvee  ;  they 
leave  them  upon  the  flock  till  toward  All  Saints-day, 
or  fometimes  till  toward  the  eighth  or  tenth  of  No¬ 
vember,  (at  which  time  the  mornings  are  cold)  to  make 
of  it  a  vin  bourra,  as  they  call  it,  i.  e.  a  new  and 
fweet  white  wine  that  has  not  worked,  which  they  fell 
while  it  is  quite  hot. 

This  wine  is  flill  the  better  when  the  Grapes  have  been 
pinched  by  the  white  frofts  of  Oflober  and  November, 
or  at  leaft  very  cold  mornings.  A  little  rottennefs  in 
thefe  Grapes  does  no  harm  ;  you  need  only  take  care 
to  give  the  wine  time  to  throw  out  the  filth  by  the  fer¬ 
ment,  and  purify. 

This  white  wine  may  be  mixed  with  the  wine  of  the 
taille,  if  you  pleafe,  when  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
felling  it  prefently  after  it  is  boiled.  This  makes  a 
very  good  wine  to  drink,  is  .pretty  pale,  and  has  a 
good  body. 

All  thefe  fine  wines  ought  to  be  put  into  a  new  cafk, 
as  alfo  fhould  thofe  of  the  taille ;  but  the  red  wines, 
the  green,  and  thofe  of  the  prefs,  may  be  put  into  an 
old  cafk,  but  it  ought  to  be  a  very  good  one. 

You  muft  never  rub  the  tuns  over  with  brimftone,  you 
fhould  only  wafh  them  in  common  water  a  little  while 
before  they  are  filled,  and  give  them  time  to  drain 
well :  fome  handfuls  of  flowers  or  Peach  leaves  may 
be  mingled  with  the  water,  and  they  pretend  that 
this  will  do  the  wine  good. 

In  Champaign  they  rarely  put  it  in  any  thing  but 
pieces,  cateaux  and  cades. 

The  river  meafure  is  different  from  that  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  :  the  pieces  of  the  rivers  contain  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  Paris  pints  (a  Paris  pint  is  equal  to  an 
Englifh  quart;)  the  carteau  a  hundred  and  ten  ;  the 
pieces  of  the  mountains  contain  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  pints,  at  the  leaft  two  hundred  and  thirty 
Paris  meafure ;  and  the  carteau  a  hundred  and  fifteen, 
or  a  hundred  and  twenty. 

They  mark  regularly  with  chalk  every  piece,  and  eve¬ 
ry  carteau,  to  denote  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  cu¬ 
vee  ;  the  wine  of  the  cutting  of  the  prefs,  the  white 
wine,  and  the  green  ;  they  alfo  write  the  name  of  the 
vineyard  from  whence  the  Grapes  came. 

A  few  years  fince,  fome  private  perfons  in  Cham¬ 
paign  attempted  to  make  wine  as  red  as  that  of  Bur¬ 
gundy;  and  they  fucceeded  pretty  well  as  to  the  co¬ 
lour  :  but  in  my  opinion  thefe  forts  of  wines  do  not 
come  up  to  thofe  of  Burgundy,  in  that  they  are  not 
fo  foft,  nor  fo  agreeable  to  the  palate  :  neverthelefs 
many  perfons  calf  for  thefe  wines,  and  fome  efteem 
them  the  belt. 

And  as  thofe  gray  wines  are  a  little  fallen,  there  has 
been  made  fome  years  paft,  a  great  deal  of  red  Cham¬ 
paign.  Thefe  wines  do  well  for  Flanders,  where  they 
are  frequently  fold  for  thofe  of  Burgundy. 

Of  all  thefe  wines,  there  is  none  better  for  health,  nor 
more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  than  the  gray  wine  of 
Champaign,  of  the  colour  of  a  partridge’s  eye,  or  the 
wines  of  the  two  firft  tallies  of  a  firft  prefling  in  pretty 
hot  years. 

This  wine  has  a  body,  a  tartnefs,  a  headinefs,  a  bal- 
famicknefs  or  perfume,  a  quicknefs  and  delicatenefs, 
that  exceeds  all  the  moft  exquifite  ones  of  Burgundy. 
And  that  which  fhould  engage  one  to  drink  it,  is  its 
lightnefs,  which  makes  it  ftrain  and  pafs  quicker  thro’ 
the  body  than  any  other  wine  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  a 
miftake  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  wine  of  Champaign 
can  give  the  gout.  I  have  fcarce  ever  leen  one  gouty 
perfon  in  this  whole  province,  and  there  need  be  no 
better  proof. 

To  make  good  red  wine  in  Champaign,  the  black 
Grapes  ought  to  be  gathered  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ; 
care  is  to  be  taken  to  chufe  them  well,  and  not  to 
mingle  with  them  the  Grapes  of  the  tall  Vines,  nor 
the  green  ones,  or  thofe  that  are  partly  rotten  ;  to 
let  them  be  two  days  in  one  tub,  where  the  liquor 
grows  red  by  the  heat  that  it  contracts  there  :  fome 
hours  before  it  is  put  into  the  prefs,  it  ought  to  be 
trampled  with  the  feet,  and  the  juice  to  be  mingled 
with  the  marc  ;  without  this  the  wine  will  not  be  of 
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a  fufficient  rednefs.  if  it  be  let  ftand  more  than  two 
days  in  the  tub,  it  will  tafte  too  much  of  the  ftone. 
If  it  be  mingled  with  the  wine  of  the  prefs,  it  will  be 
too  thick,  too  hard,  and  too  unpleafant. 

The  wine  of  the  firft  prefling  being  finifhed,  and  the 
veflels  marked,  they  fet  them  in  a  row  in  a  cellar  or 
court  yard  :  thofe  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wine  and 
are  good  oeconomifts,  take  great  care  to  gather  the 
feu  in  that  comes  out  of  every  veflel,  while  the  wines 
ferment,  by  the  means  of  a  kind  of  tin  funnel,  made 
bending  downwards,  which  lets  the  feum  fall  into  a 
wooden  bowl,  which  is  placed  between  two  calks ; 
they  afterwards  put  thefe  feums  into  the  wines  of  the 
prefs,  but  neverthelefs  there  are  but  few  that  ufe  this 
piece  of  ceconomy. 

They  let  thefe  gray  wines  ftand  to  ferment  in  the  calks 
ten  or  twelve  days,  becaufe  thefe  wines  throw  out 
their  ferment  fo  much  the  more  or  lefs  flowly,  by  how 
much  they  have  more  or  lefs  warmth,  or  as  the  years 
are  more  or  lefs  hot. 

After  the  wine  has  done  fermenting,  they  ftop  up  the 
veflels  at  the  great  bung- hole,  and  leave  on  the  fore- 
fide  an  opening,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  French  far¬ 
thing,  by  which  one  may  put  in  his  finger  ;  this  they 
call  le  broqueleaur ;  and  they  ftop  this  up  ten  or 
twelve  days  after,  with  a  wooden  peg,  about  two 
inches  long,  for  the  more  readily  taking  it  out,  and 
putting  it  in. 

All  the  while  the  wines  are  fermenting,  the  veflels 
are  to  be  kept  full,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
calling  out  all  that  is  impure.  In  order  for  this,  they 
muft  be  filled  up  every  two  or  three  days,  within  a 
finger’s  breadth  of  the  bung ;  after  they  have  been 
bunged  up,  they  muft  be  filled  up  every  eighth  day, 
at  the  little  hole,  for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  weeks 
more  ;  and  after  that,  once  a  week  for  a  month  or 
two ;  and  after  that  once  in  every  two  months,  as 
long  as  the  wine  remains  in  the  vault,  if  it  be  there 
for  vears. 

j 

When  the  wines  have  not  body  enough,  or  are  too 
green,  as  it  often  happens  in  moift  cold  years,  and 
when  they  have  too  much  liquor,  as  in  hot  and  dry 
years,  three  weeks  after  the  wines  have  been  made, 
hey  muft  be  rolled  in  the  calks  five  or  fix  turns  to 
mix  them  well  with  the  lees  ;  and  this  muft  be  con¬ 
tinued  every  eight  days  for  three  or  four  weeeks. 
This  mixing  of  the  lee  with  the  wine  being  repeat¬ 
ed,  will  ftrengthen  it,  foften  it,  ripen  it,  render  it 
more  forward,  and  make  it  fit  to  drink  in  as  Ihort  a 
time  as  if  it  had  been  tranfported  from  one  place  to 
another. 

The  wines  muft  be  let  ftand  in  the  cellar  till  toward 
the  10th  of  April,  when  they  carry  them  down  into 
the  vault ;  but  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  be  cold  in  au¬ 
tumn,  they  are  to  be  carried  up  again  into  the  cellar : 
it  is  of  confequence  to  be  obferved  upon  this  fubjecl, 
that  the  wines  ought  always  to  be  in  cool  places,  and 
never  to  fuffer  heat ;  and  as  the  vaults  are  cooler  in 
fummer,  and  warmer  in  winter  than  the  external  air, 
as  foon  as  it  begins  to  be  hot,  the  wines  muft  be  carried 
down,  whether  they  be  in  pieces  or  in  bottles,  into 
the  vaults  ;  and  when  it  begins  to  be  cold,  they  muft 
be  carried  up  into  the  cellar. 

There  has  been  nothing  better  invented  and  moreufe- 
ful,  than  the  manner  of  drawing  off  wines.  Certain 
experience  convinces,  that  it  is  the  lee  that  fpoil 
wines ;  and  that  they  are  never  better  and  more  live¬ 
ly,  than  when  they  have  been  well  drawn  off ;  whe¬ 
ther  you  would  bottle  it,  or  keep  it  in  pieces,  it 
ought  always  to  be  drawn  off,  out  of  one  veflel  into 
another,  at  leaft  twice  into  another  veflel  well  walhed, 
leaving  the  lee  in  the  former. 

You  fhould  draw  off  the  wines  the  firft  time  towards 
the  middle  of  December,  the  fecond  towards  the 
middle  of  February,  and  to  fine  them  in  March  and 
April,  eight  days  or  thereabouts  before  you  bottle  it. 
For  every  piece  of  wine,  you  muft  have  of  ifinglafs, 
that  is  the  whiteft,  of  the  weight  of  a  crown  of  gold, 
weighing  two  deniers  fifteen  grains,  or  fixty-three 
grains.  They  take  fo  many  times  the  weight  of  a 

crown 
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crown  of  gold,  as  they  have  pieces  of  wine  to  draw 
off-  they  put  this  quantity  of  lfinglafs  m  one  or  two 
pints  of  the  fame  wines,  in  a  bucket,  for  a  day  or 
two  to  give  it  time  to  difiblve  •,  others  put  it  in  a 
dafs,  ora  pint  of  water,  according  to  the  quantity, 
fn  order  to  haften  its  diffolving,  which  is  always  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  done fome  mix  it  in  a  pint  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  or  excellent  aqua  vitas.  Vv  hen  the  lhnglafs  is 
crown  loft,  they  beat  it  well  to  divide,  and  distribute 
ft  •  then,  when  the  parts  begin  to  feparate  they  put 
in  the  bucket  or  veffel,  in  which  this  diffolution  is 
made,  fo  many  pints  of  wine  as  they  have  cafks  or 
pieces  to  drawoff-,  then  they  beat  the  lfinglafs  again 
and  pafs  it  through  a  ftrainer,  the  holes  of  which 
Jhbuld  be  very  fmall  •,  they  often  pour  in  or  the  lame 
wine  to  dilute  it  well;  and  when  there  remains  no¬ 
thing  in  the  ftrainer,  they  pais  all  the  liquor  over 
again  through  a  linen  cloth,  and Squeeze  it  very  well ; 
and  afterwards  they  put  one  good  pint  or  lefs  into  each 

rafk  and  half  a  pint  into  each  carteau. 

f  hev  ftir  the  wine  in  the  piece  with  a  thick  about  the 
miHdte,  without  fuffering  the  ftick  logo  any  lower. 

It  is  fufficient  to  ftir  the  wine  for  the  Ipace  of  three  or 

four  minutes.  .  .  , 

a  certain  private  perfon  has  newly  contrived  a  quicker 
method  of  diffolving  this  ifinglafs after  it  has  been 
fteeped  one  day  in  water,  he  melts  it  in  a.  ffidlet  upon 
the  fire,  and  reduces  it  to  a  ball,  like  a  bit  of  paite, 
and  afterwards  put  it  into  the  wine,  where  it  diftri- 
butes  itfelf  with  lefs  difficulty.  After  what  manner 
i'oever  it  is  diffolved,  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to 
put  in  too  much  liquor,  and  not  to  put  more  than  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  water  or  wine  to  that  oi 

Theffinglafs  works  itfelf  ordinarily  in  two  or  three 
days,  though  fometimes  it  does  not  clarify  the  wine 
in  fix  or  eight ;  but  neverthelefs,  you  muft  wait  till 
the  wine  is  clear  before  you  change  the  veffel.  In  the 
winter  the  feafons  are  oftentimes  fo  improper  for  this, 
that  there  is  a  neceffity  of  putting  ifinglafs  a  fecond 
time  into  the  piece,  but  then  you  muft  not  put  in 
more  than  the  quantity  before  mentioned  ;  but  when 
it  freezes,  or  the  weather  is  clear  and  cold,  the  wine 
will  clarify  itfelf  perfedly  well,  and  in  fewer  days; 
it  has  a  colour  more  lively  and  brilliant,  than  when  it 
is  fined  and  drawn  off  in  faint  moift  weather. 

As  foon  as  the  wines  are  clear,  they  are  to  be  drawn 
off,  and  the  veffels  changed.  Four  or  five  new  cafks 
are  fufficient  to  draw  off  two  or  three  hundred  pieces 
of  wine  ;  for  when  they  have  emptied  one  piece,  they 
take  out  the  lee,  and  put  it  into  the  old  cafks,  wafh 
it,  and  it  ferves  to  draw  off  another  into  it.  . 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  their  contrivance,  in 
Champaign,  to  fhift  their  wines  without  difplacing 
their  cafks.  They  have  a  leathern  pipe  like  a  gut, 
four  or  five  feet  long,  and  about  fix  or  feven  inches 
in  circumference,  well  lewed  with  a  double  feam, 
that  the  wine  may  not;  run  through  •,  there  is  at  both 
ends  a  cannon  or  pipe  of  wood,  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long,  and  about  fix  or  feven  in  circumference 
at  one  end^  and  about  four  at  the  other  ;  the  great 
end  of  each  pipe  is  fet  in  a  leathern  pipe,  and  well 
bound  with  ftrong  twine  on  the  outfide,  that  the  wine 
may  not  run  out ;  they  take  out  the  bung  that  is  at 
the  top  of  the  tun  that  they  would  fill,  and  drive  the 
wood  of  the  pipe  in  with  a  wooden  mallet,  which 
they  beat  upon  a  fort  of  chin  cloth,  that  is  fixed  to 
each  of  thefe  pipes,  which  being  fattened  about  two 
inches  within  an  inch  or  lefs  off  the  great  end,  and 
which  lofes  itfelf  infenfibly  in  going  towards  the  fmall 
end,  they  fet  a  large  fiphon  of  metal  below  the  calk 
they  would  empty,  and  alfo  put  into  this  fiphon  the 
fmall  end  of  the  other  pipe  of  wood,  which  is  fattened 
to  the  leather  pipe,  and  afterwards  open  the  fiphon, 
and  without  the  help  of  any  perfon,  almoft  the  half 
of  the  full  veffel  paffes  into  the  empty  one  by  the 
weight  of  the  liquor-,  and  when  it  is  come  near  the 
level,  and  will  run  no  longer,  they  have  recourfe  to  a 
kind  of  bellows  of  a  very  particular  conftru&ion,  to 
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force  the  wine  from  the  calk  they  would  empty,  to 
pals  into  that  they  would  fill. 

Thele  kinds  of  bellows  are  about  three  feet  long,  and 
a  foot  and  a  half  broad,  and  are  made  and  lhaped  in 
the  common  manner  to  about  four  inches  of  the  fmall 
end  ;  but  from  this  diftance  the  bellows  have  three  or 
four  inches' in  breadth.  In  the  infide  of  this  place, 
the  air  paffes  only  through  one  great  hole  of  an  inch 
bore :  near  this  hole,  on  the  fide  of  the  fmall  end  of 
the  bellows,  there  is  a  piece  of  leather  like  a  tongue 
or  fucker  of  a  pump,  which  is  fattened  there,  and  lies 
clofe  againft  the  fide  of  the  hole  and  the  mouth,  fo 
that  when  the  bellows  is  lifted  up  to  take  in  the  air, 
the. air  that  has  paffed  once  through  this  hole,  and 
has  entered  into  the  cafk,  cannot  return  back  into 
the  bellow’s,  which  takes  not  back  a  new  air,  but  by 
thofe  holes  below  to  fill  it  again. 

The  end  of  the  bellows  is  different  from  that  of  others, 
being  clofely  fhut  up  with  a  nozel  of  wood  of  a  foot 
long,  which  is  jointed  in,  glued,  and  very  ftrongly 
fattened  by  good  pegs  at  the  end  of  the  bellows, 
to  conduct  the  air  downwards.  The  nozel  is  round, 
and  thick  without,  about  nine  or  ten  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference  at  the  top,  and  diminifhed  infenfibly  to¬ 
wards  the  fmall  end,  that  it  may  enter  conveniently 
into  veffels  by  the  bung-hole,  and  alfo  to  fhut  it  up 
fo  clofe,  that  the  air  can  neither  get  in  nor  out  any 
way. 

This  nozel  enters  for  this  purpofe  two  inches  near 
the  level  at  the  end  of  the  bellows,  and  is  made  in  a 
half  round  at  the  top,  that  it  may  be  beaten  in  with 
a  wooden  mallet,  and  forced  into  the. cafk-,  there  is, 
about  two  fingers  length  below  the  upper  end  of  this 
nozel,  a  hook  or  brace  of  iron  of  a  foot  long  paffing 
through  an  iron  ring,  which  is  fattened  with  nails  to 
the  nozel,  in  order  by  this  hook  to  fatten  the  bellows  . 
to  the  hoops  of  the  cafk,  without  which  the  force  of 
the  air  would  drive  the  bellows  out  again  by  the  bung- 
hole,  and  the  operation  of  emptying  the  broached 
veffel  would  not  be  performed. 

The  mechanifm  of  thefe  bellows  thus  deferibed,  is 
eafy  to  be  conceived.  The  air  enters  by  the  holes  be¬ 
low  in  the  common  manner  ;  it  advances  toward  the 
end,  according  to  the  degree  that  the  bellows,  are 
preffed,  there  it  meets  with  a  pipe  that  caufes  it  to 
defeend  downwards ;  but  to  hinder  it  from  riling  up 
again,  as  it  would  do,  when  the  bellows  were  opened 
to  give  it  a  new  air,  there  is  in  this  fpace  a  fucker  or 
tongue  of  leather,  which,  as  has  been  find,  is  on  the 
infide  of  the  hole  at  about  three  or  four  inches  from 
the  end  of  the  bellows,  which  fhut  up  the  hole  accord¬ 
ing  as  you  would  have  it  take  in  again  a  new  air ;  this 
new  air  pufhes  ftill  gently,  in  preffing  the  bellows  in 
the  pipe,  becaufe  this  tongue  opens  according  as  it  is 
forced  by  the  air  ;  thus  there  continually  enter  a  new 
air  into  the  cafk,  without  being  able  to  get  out,  be¬ 
caufe  it  finds  itfelf  clofe  ftopt  by  the  fame  pipe  that 
carries  the  air  into  it,  and  the  tongue  hinders  it  from 
getting  out  again. 

The  force  of  this  air  which  continually  pufhes  in, 
preffing  ftrongly  upon  the  bellows,  preffes  equally 
the  fuperficies  of  the  wine  over  the  whole  length  of 
the  piece,  without  caufing  the  leaft  agitation  in  the 
wine  ;  and  the  force  caufes  it  to  pais  down  in  the  pipe 
of  leather,  from  thence  into  the  other  cafk  that  is  to 
be  filled,  where  it  rifes,  becaufe  the  air  is  driven  to¬ 
ward  the  bung-hole,  which  is  open. 

The  bellows  pufh  all  the  wine  in  the  cafk  to  about 
ten  or  twelve  pints,  or  thereabouts,  which  is  known 
when  they  perceive  the  wine  to  hifs  m  the  fiphon  .  at 
which  time  they  take  from  the  two  cafks,  the  tw-o 
pipes  that  have  been  forced  into  them,  and  which  are 
joined  together  by  the  leather  pipe,  and  nimbly  flop 
up  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  piece  with  a  bung  of 
Oak  made  round,  a  little  doping,  and  drive  it  with 
a  mallet-,  from  the  other  cafk,  that  has  been  emp¬ 
tied,  they  pull  out  the  cannon  or  pipe  of  wood  from 
the  fountain  of  metal,  and  leave  ifto  drain  gently  fome 
pints  of  clear  wine  into  a  veffel  that  receives  it. 
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They  obferve  attentively  every  moment,  in  a  clear  j 
glafs,  if  the  wine  be  neat-,  and  when  they  perceive 
but  the  lead'  thicknefs,  without  waiting  till  it  appears 
foul,  they  (top  the  fountain,  and  rake  it  away  im¬ 
mediately,  and  turn  out  into  a  bucket  that  little 
wine  that  remains  in  the  piece.  That  clear  wine  that 
has  drained  out  of  the  fountain,  they  put  into  the 
cafk  that  they  have  been  filling  ;  they  ufe  for  this 
purpofe  a  funnel  of  tin,  the  tail  of  which  is  about 
a  foot  long,  to  the  end  that  the  wine  that  paffes 
through  it,  may  not  caufeany  agitation  in  that  of  the 
piece  and  that  there  may  not  any  filth  pafs  into  the 
wine,  there  is,  toward  the  bottom  of  the  funnel,  a 
tin  plate  pierced,  through  with  lmall  holes,  which 
prevents  any  thing  grofs  from-  palling  through  into 
the  piece. 

They  put  together  into  a  feparate  calk,  all  the  re¬ 
mainders  of  the  empty  pieces  ;  prefently  after  they 
have  emptied  one,  which  they  do  in  lefs  than  half  an 
hour,  they  walk  it  with  a  bucket  of  water,  let  it  ftand 
to  drain  feme  moments,  and  then  fill  it  with  another 
that  is  to  be  drawn  off. 

After  the  wine  has  been  emptied  out  of  one  vefiel  into 
another  the  fir  ft  time,  they  draw  it  off  a  fecond  time, 
at  the  time  we  have  before  mentioned  ;  fometimes 
they  are  obliged  to  do  it  a  third  time,  to  give  it  a  live¬ 
ly  colour,  if  it  has  it  not  already  ;  but  four  days  be¬ 
fore  they  change  the  calk,  they  give  it  a  frizure,  as 
they  call  it,  and  put  in  it  one  third  part  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  quantity  of  1  fin  glafs. 

The  molt  experienced  perfons  fhift  their  fine  wines 
out  of  one  veffel  into  another,  as  often  as  they  change 
-the  vault  or  its  place,  as  well  when  they  carry  it  down 
into  the  vault,  as  up  into  the  cellar,  according  to 
the  different  feafons :  I  have  known  when,  in  four 
years  time,  they  have  drawn  it  off  twelve  or  thirteen 
times  *,  and  they  pretend,  that  this  preferves  and  fuf- 
tains  the  wine,  and  that  it  has  been  the  finer  and  more 
delicate. 

Their  opinion  is,  that  the  wine  is  continually  forming 
3.  fine  lee,  which  gives  it  the  colour ;  and  that  to  pre- 
ferve  it  of  a  good  white,  it  muft  be  often  fhifted  out 
of  one  veffel  into  another,  if  it  be  not  put  into  bottles ; 
and  that  there  is  no  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  wine  will 
be  weakened  by  this  means,  became  the  oftener  it  is 
removed,  the  oftener  you  give  it  new  vigour,  and  the 
oftener  it  is  drawn  off,  the  more  lively  and  brilliant  is 
the  colour. 

And  although  I  have  faid  they  fhould  not  brimftone 
their  calks,  they  do  not  fail  to  ufe  a  match  of  brim¬ 
ftone  the  firft  time  they  change  their  veffels  •,  they 
mingle  a  piece  of  thick  linen  cloth  in  the  melted 
brimftone,  and  they  cut  off  a  bit  for  each  cafk  of 
fine  wine  about  the  bignefs  of  one’s  little  finger,  and 
one  as  big  again  for  every  piece  of  common  wine 
they  light  it,  and  put  it  under  the  bung  of  the  piece 
they  empty,  before  they  have  recourfe  to  the  bellows  ; 
according  as  the  wine  defeends,  it  draws  along  with 
it  a  fmair feent  of  the  brimftone,  which  is  not  very 
ftrong  fo  as  to  make  it  perceivable,  and  that  only 
leaves  what  will  give  it  a  livelinefs  of  colour  •,  the 
fame  may  be  done  the  fecond  time,  when  they  change 
the  calk,  if  it  has  not  taken  the  feent  the  firft  time, 
other  wife  it  ought  to  be  drawn  off  the  fecond  time 
without  a  match,  to  caufe  it  to  lofe  the  feent  of  the 
brimftone,  which  it  ought  never  to  have. 

The  wines  that  are  thus  clear  and  fine,  keep  very 
well  in  the  calk  for  two  or  three  years,  and  hold  their 
goodnefs  in  the  vaults  and  cellars,  but  efpecially  the 
mountain  wines  that  have  a  good  body  ;  thofe  of  the 
river  lofe  their  quality  in  wood,  and  they  ought  to  be 
drank  in  the  firft  and  fecond  year,  or  elfe  they  muft 
be  put  into  bottles.  This  wine  will  keep  very  well 
four,  five,  or  fix  years  in  glafs  bottles. 

The  ufe  of  round  bottles  is  very  common  in  Cham¬ 
paign  ;  they  having  plenty  of  wood  in  the  province, 
have  there  fet  up  very  good  glafs-houfes,  which  they 
feldom  make  ufe  of  but  in  making  thefe  bottles,  which 
are  about  fix  inches  high,  and  four  or  five  in  the  neck. 
Thefe  bottles  contain  ordinarily  a  Paris  pint,  or  haif 
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a  glafs  lefs.  They  fell  them  commonly  for  twelve  of 
fifteen  franks  a  hundred.  They  have  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  in  every  houfe.  Before  they  enter  upon  a  piece 
of  wine  to  drink,  they  put  it  into  bottles  well  walked 
and  drained,  in  order  to  have  the  wine  of  one  piece 
equally,  good. 

When  they  have  a  mind  to  draw  off  a  piece  of  wine 
into  bottles,  they  put  a  little  fiphon  of  metal  into  the 
calk,  which  is  bent  downwards,  to  ftrain  it  into  the 
bottle,  under  which  there  is  a  tub  or  bucket  to  catch 
the  wine  that  fhall  run  over.  They  ftop  up  every 
bottle  carefully  with  a  good  well  chofen  cork  that  is 
not  worm  eaten,  but  that  is  folid  and  clofe.  Thefe 
forts  of  fine  corks  coft  fifty  or  fixty  fols  a  hundred. 
There  cannot  be  too  much  care  taken  in  the  chufing 
corks,  left  the  winefpoil  in  fomeof  the  bottles,  when 
the  corks  are  defective ;  therefore  great  care  Ihould 
be  taken  in  the  chufing  them,  when  you  would  draw 
off  fine  wines  into  bottles,  whether  it  be  for  keeping, 
or  to  be  fent  abroad. 

When  bottles  areufed  that  have  been  made  ufe  of  be¬ 
fore,  they  Ihould  be  walked  with  leaden  Ihot,  and  a 
little  water  to  fetch  out  th$  filth  that  fhall  remain  on 
the  bottom  of  the  bottles  j  but  it  is  much  better  in 
the  room  of  them  to  ufe  fmall  nails,  becaufe  they  per¬ 
fectly  take  off  all  that  which  fticks  to  the  glafs. 

When  all  the  bottles  that  fuffice  to  empty  one  calk 
are  filled,  they  tie  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  over  to 
the  neck  with  a  ftrong  packthread  ;  and  if  it  be  a  fine 
wine  they  commonly  feal  it  with  Spanilh  wax,  that 
the  wine  may  not  be  changed,  nor  the  bottles  by  the 
domeftics ;  and  fome  perfons  have  their  coats  of  arms 
made  on  the  bottles,  which  does  not  enhance  the  price 
above  thirty  fols  per  cent. 

When  all  the  bottles  are  well  ftopped,  tied  down, 
and  fealed,  they  ought  to  be  fet  in  a  vault  or  cellar, 
upon  fand  two  or  three  fingers  depth,  and  laid  Tide¬ 
ways,  leaning  againft  one  another  ;  when  they  are  fet 
upright,  they  form  a  white  flower  upon  the  wine  at 
the  top,  in  the  fmall  empty  fpace  that  is  between 
the  top  of  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  and  the  wine  - 
for  the  bottles  ought  never  to  be  be  filled  up  to  the 
top,  but  there  muft  be  left  a  fmall  empty  fpace  of 
about  half  an  inch,  between  the  wine  and  the  end  of 
the  cork. 

If  this  was  not  done,  the  wine  would  fet  i  working 
in  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  and  break  a  great 
number  of  bottles  -,  and  it  does,  notwithftanding, 
break  a  great  many,  in  fpite  of  all  the  caution  that 
can  be  taken,  and  more  efpecially  when  the  wine  has 
a  great  deal  of  heat,  or  is  a  little  tart. 

In  fome  years  the  wine  grows  ropy  in  the  bottles  even 
in  the  vaults,  fo  as  to  rope  when  it  is  poured  out  as  if 
it  had  oil,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  drank.  This  is  a  ma¬ 
lady  that  feizes  the  wine,  that  has  flood  feveral  months 
without  being  removed  from  one  place  to  another.  If 
it  be  fet  in  the  air,  it  will  lofe  more  of  its  ropinefs  than 
it  will  if  left  in  the  vault.  It  will  recover  itfelf,  if  fet 
in  a  very  airy  granary,  better  than  it  will  oftentimes 
do  in  fix  months  in  a  vault. 

When  one  is  obliged  to  drink  a  ropy  wine,  if  he  fhake 
the  bottle  ftrongly  for  the  fpace  of  half  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  then  uncork  it  immediately  after  he  has 
done  fhaking  it,  the  bottle  being  a  little  inclined  on  the 
fide,  will  caft  out  prefently  half  a  glafs  of  froth  or 
feum,  and  the  reft  of  the  wine  will  be  drinkable,  where¬ 
as  otherwife  it  would  not  be  fo. 

For  about  forty  years  laft  paft,  the  tafte  of  the  French 
has  been  determined  for  a  frothy  wine ;  and  this  they 
ufed  to  love,  as  one  may  fay,  even  to  diftraclion. 
They  have  begun  a  little  to  come  oft'  from  that  for 
fome  years  paft.  Their  fentiments  are  much  divided 
as  to  the  opinion  of  this  kind  of  wine  ;  feme  believe 
that  it  proceeds  from  the  force  of  the  drugs  they  put 
in  it,  which  makes  it  froth  fo  ftrongly  others  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  the  tartnefs  of  the  wines,  becaufe  the  great- 
eft  part  that  do  froth  are  extremely  tart  ;  others  attri¬ 
bute  this  effedt  to  the  moon,  according  to  the  times 
in  which  thefe  wines  are  bottled. 
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It  is  true,  there  are  a  great  many  wine  merchants, 
who,  feeing  the  great  fondnefs  that  there  is  for  tjieir 
frothy  wines,  oftentimes  put  in  allum,  fpiritof  wine, 
and  pigeons  dung,  and  a  great  many  other  drugs,  to 
make  it  froth  extremely  ;  but  it  is  certain  by  experi¬ 
ence,  that  the  wine  froths  when  it  is  any  time  bottled 
from  the  vintage  to  the  month  of  May.  There  are 
feme  who  pretend  that  the  nearer  the  vintage  time 
the  wine  is  produced  when  it  is  bottled,  the  more  it 
froths.  Many  do  not  agree  to  this  opinion,  but  no¬ 
thing  is  more  certain  than  that  there  is  no  time  in 
which  the  wine  froths  more,  than  about  the  end  of  the 
fecond  quarter  of  the  month  of  March,  and  this  al¬ 
ways  happens  toward  the  holy  week.  There  does  not 
need  any  artifice  at  all,  one  may  be  always  fure  to 
have  wine  perfe&ly  frothy,  when  it  is  bottled  from 
the  ioth  to  the  14th  of  the  month  of  March;  of  this 
there  is  fuch  reiterated  experience,  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  wine  does  not  froth  pre- 
fently  after  it  is  put  in  bottles  ;  it  muft  be  at  leaft  fix 
weeks,  and  fometimes  fix  months,  before  it  froths 
well.  If  it  is  to  be  tranfported,  you  muft  give  it  near 
a  month  of  the  vault,  efpecially  in  the  fummer,  to 
recover  its  remove. 

But  as  wines,  efpecially  the  mountain  wines,  are  not 
ordinarily  bottled  in  the  holy  week,  becaufe  they  are 
then  too  green,  or  have  too  much  hardnefs,  efpecially 
if  the  year  has  been  cold  and  moift,  or  too  much 
liquor  expreffed,  if  the  year  has  been  hot,  the  moil 
fure  and  advantageous  way  to  have  exquifite  wine, 
that  is  perfectly  frothy,  is  not  to  bottle  it  till  the  rife 
of  the  fap  of  Auguft.  It  is  certain  by  experience, 
that  it  froths  exceffively  when  it  is  bottled  from  the 
loth  to  the  14th  of  Auguft,  and  as  it  will  then  have 
loft  the  tartnefs  or  greennefs  of  its  liquor,  one  may 
be  allured  in  bottles  to  have  the  ripeft  and  moft  frothy 
wine. 

There  has  been  another  experiment  tried,  which  is, 
not  to  bottle  the  mountain  wine  till  the  holy  week 
of  the  fecond  year,  that  is,  eighteen  months  after 
the  vintage  ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  it  froths  fuf- 
ficiently,  but  lefs  by  half  than  that  which  has  been 
bottled  in  the  rifing  of  the  fap  of  March  the  year 
before. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  river  wine,  which  has  a 
lefs  body  than  that  of  the  mountains,  can  froth  fo 
much  in  the  fecond  year.  When  one  would  have 
wine  that  will  not  froth  at  all,  it  fhould  be  bottled  in 
October  or  November,  the  year  after  the  vintage  ;  if 
it  be  bottled  in  June  or  July,  it  will  froth  flightly, 
though  but  a  little,  if  any  thing  at  all. 

To  find  in  the  wine  of  Champaign  all  the  merit  that 
it  ought  to  have,  it  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  vault 
not  above  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  drank, 
and  it  muft  be  put  into  a  bucket,  with  two  or  three 
pounds  of  ice  •,  the  cork  fhould  be  opened  and  put 
in  again  lightly,  which,  if  it  be  not  done,  the  wine 
will  break  the  bottle,  or  will  not  grow  cool,  if  it  were 
not  unftopped,  and  it  would  evaporate  itfelf,  if  it  re¬ 
mained  quite  open.  When  the  bottle  has  been  half 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  this  ice,  it  muft  be  taken  out, 
becaufe  the  ice  would  otherwife  chill  it  too  much, 
and  make  it  lole  its  brifknefs.  This  wine  will  be  ex¬ 
cellently  good,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour,  when  it 
has  been  a  little  affedted  by  the  ice,  but  great  care 
muft  be  taken  that  it  may  not  be  either  too  much  or 
too  little. 

As  thefe  wines,  efpecially  -thofe  of  the  fame  year, 
work  continually  in  the  vaults  and  cellars,  and  ftill 
more  in  bottles  than  in  pieces,  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  feafons,  and  the  divers  impreflions  of  the  air,  it 
ought  not  to  be  furprifing,  if  the  fame  wine,  efpe¬ 
cially  the  new,  oftentimes  appears  different  in  tafte. 
We  find  a  wine  potable  in  January  and  February, 
which  will  feem  hard  in  March  and  April,  becaufe  of 
the  rifing  of  the  fap,  which  agitates  it  more  •,  the 
fame  wine  in  June  and  July  will  appear  entirely  foft, 
and  in  Auguft  and  September  we  fhall  find  it  hard 
again,  which  one  fhall  not  be  able  to  perceive  any 
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thing  of  during  the  preceding  months,  becaufe  the 
rifing  of  the  fap  in  Auguft  will  put  the  parts  in  a  great 
motion.  This  eft  eft  motion  will  have  on  the  river 
wines  of  the  year,  but  oftentimes  the  wines  of  two 
years  from  the  mountains  will  appear  more  mellow, 
more  or  lefs  exquifite,  more  or  lefs  forward,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  motions  it  has  received  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  impreflions  of  the  air,  which  will  vary  more 
fenfibly  in  the  different  fealons  of  the  year. 

There  ought  to  be  a  very  great  attention  to  keep 
the  wine  continually  in  cool  places,  for,  as  nothinc- 
does  it  more  hurt  than  heat,  it  is  of  the  greateft  irm 
portance  to  have  good  cellars,  and  excellent  vaults. 
No  part  of  the  world  has  fo  good  vaults  as  thofe  in 
Champaign,  which  is  the  reafon  it  is  fo  difficult  to 
find  any  where  elfe  fo  good  wines  as  thofe  of  this 
province. 

Thofe  who  would  lay  up  a  ftock  of  wine,  and  are 
able  to  keep  it  two  or  three  years,  or  whofe  bufinefs 
it  is  to  fend  it  into  other  far  diftant  provinces,  or  to 
foreign  countries,  ought  to  chufe  the  mountain  wine  •, 
for  as  it  has  more  body,  it  will  better  bear  tranfpor- 
tation  than  thofe  of  the  river ;  and  befides,  the  Eng- 
lifh,  the  Flemings,  the  Dutch,  the-  Danes,  and  the 
Swedes,  defire  thefe  ftrong  wines  that  can  bear  the 
tranfportation,  and  hold  good  for  two  or  three  years, 
which  the  river  wines  will  not  do. 

The  moft  noble  river  wines  are  thofe  of  Auvillers, 
Ay,  Epernay,  Pierry,  Cumieres  ;  thofe  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  are,  of  Sillery,  Verzenay,  Taiffy,  Mailly,  and 
above  all,  thofe  of  St.  Thierry  have  the  moft  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  laft  has  for  a  long  time  had  the  greateft 
name,  and  been  the  moft  called  for,  and  one  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  it  comes  nothing  behind  the  belt 
wines  of  Champaign. 

By  all  the  obfervations  which  have  been  made  on 
what  is  pradtifed  in  this  province,  in  cultivating  and 
ordering  the  Vines,  and  in  fining  off  the  wines,  in 
bottling  and  carrying  them  up  and  down  into  cellars 
and  vaults,  and  from  vaults  to  cellars,  it  will  be 
found  that  even  perfons  of  good  tafte,  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Burgundy,  Berry,  Languedoc,  and  Pro¬ 
vence,  who  are  yet  very  curious  and  delicate  in  mak¬ 
ing  wines,  efpecially  for  their  own  tables,  know  not 
fo  well  how  to  bring  it  to  perfedtion,  as  thofe  who  are 
accuftomed  to  make  it  in  this  province  for  though 
their  wines  have  not  the  tartnefs  of  thofe  of  Cham¬ 
paign,  yet  they  are  able  to  make  them  more  clear, 
fine,  and  light.  They  might  therefore  try  if  they 
would  not  be  preferved  better  in  drawing  them  off 
from  the  lee,  than  in  letting  them  lie  on  it,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ufual  cuftom,  which  fome  are  of  opinion 
is  abfolutely  wrong.  They  fhould  chufe  and  pick, 
in  the  frefh  of  the  morning,  their  fineft  black  Grapes, 
and  thofe  whofe  berries  adhere  the  leaft  together,  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  the  ripeft,  and  they  fhould  obferve  to 
leave  as  little  ftalk  to  them  as  may  be  ;  and  with  re¬ 
gard  to  prefling,  in  which  they  are  ufually  faulty, 
they  fhould  immediately,  as  loon  as  carried,  trample 
every  load  of  Grapes  fuccefiively  as  they  are  brought 
in,  and  colledting  the  firft,  muft  put  it  in  new  calks 
of  a  lefs  fize  ;  and  when  they  have  finifhed  treading 
the  remainder  of  each  carriage,  they  fhould  put  them 
into  the  common  vat,  but  let  them  not  remain  there 
fo  many  days  as  they  are  generally  ufed  to  do,  tha.t 
fo  their  common  wines  may  be  thinner,  and  lefs' 
ftrong.  By  this  management  they  might  make  four, 
five,  or  fix  pieces  of  fine  wine,  more  or  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  fhall  find  it  good,  and  then  they  fhould 
take  the  fame  care,  as  has  been  faid  thofe  of  Cham¬ 
paign  do  •,  and  if  they  would  be  content  now  with  a 
lefs  produce,  they  would  have  a  far  greater  quantity 
the  following  years,  and  would  be  continually  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  a  ftill  greater  perfedtion,  as  they  improved 
more  and  more  in  experience.  In  thofe  countries, 
where  they  can  conveniently  have  preffes,  they  fnould 
make  them. 

Their  wines  would  be  more  delicate,  more  light,  and 
lefs  coloured,  by  this  attention,  and  with  half  the 
fining,  would  be  better  for  tranfportation,  in  drawing 
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them  from  the  lee,  and  efpecially  if  they  are  put  into 
bottles. 

All  thefe  obfervations  which  we  have  made,  will  be 
of  great  ufe  to  thofe  perfons  who  would  improve  their 
wines,  or  defire  to  drink  delicious  liquor  •,  but  fuch 
perfons  mull  remember  that  they  ought,  above  all 
this,  to  ftudy  to  have  good  vaults,  and  thofe  which 
are  cooleft  in  the  fummer,  andwarmeft  in  the  winter, 
are  ever  thebeft. 

It  may  l'eem  to  many  perfons  in  this  country  that  we 
have  been  too  prolix  in  the  account  we  have  given,  but 
thefe  obfervations  are  not  defigned  for  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  practice  already,  but  for  fuch 
perfons  as  are  wholly  ignorant  of  thefe  things,  and 
who  are  fo  far  from  taking  any  pains  in  the  ordering 
their  wines,  that  it  is  a  pain  to  them  to  conceive  the 
greateft  part  of  thofe  things  which  I  have  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  to  be  neceffary,  and  who  cannot  be  perfuaded 
but  that  they  obferved  every  thing  requifite  to  the  pro¬ 
per  management  of  wines,  as  exadtly  as  thofe  of 
Champaign  do. 

They  practife  nothing  in  Champaign,  which  may  not 
be  perfectly  imitated  in  other  places ;  the  drawing  off 
the  wines,  the  manner  of  fining  them,  and  putting 
them  in  bottles,  &c.  is  all  equally  poflible,  and  alfo 
eafy.  Many  perfons  might  enrich  themfelves,  if  they 
would  fet  themfelves  about  it,  with  the  help  of  thefe 
obfervations,  and  of  thofe  they  might  make  them¬ 
felves,  to  bring  their  wines  to  perfection,  and  inftead 
of  felling  them  for  one  or  two  fols  per  pot,  as  they 
ordinarily  do,  they  might  fell  them  for  upward  of 
eight  or  ten.  They  would  have  the  fatisfadtion  of 
.augmenting  their  income,  and  fee  their  wines  fought 
after,  and  they  would  be  able  to  fell  them  not  only  at 
home,  but  alfo  to  tranfport  them  into  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  becaufe  their  fituation  is  more  favourable  to 
fend  them  by  fea,  than  that  of  the  Champagnois,  who 
are  obliged  to  tranfport  theirs  upon  waggons,  and  by 
rivers,  into  Germany,  and  the  fartheft  parts  of  the 
north. 

Perhaps  fome  critics  will  objedt  the  difference  of  cli¬ 
mates,  which  will  not  permit  the  fame  culture  of  the 
fame  plants,  which,  by  their  different  qualities,  re¬ 
quire  particular  managements.  This  way  of  reafon- 
ing  might  have  place,  if  I  had  pretended  to  fpeak  to 
a  people  who  ftudied  to  order  the  Vines  with  great  at¬ 
tention,  and  to  give  them  a  finenefs,  but  I  have  it 
chiefly  in  view,  as  I  have  had  in  collecting  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  obfervations,  to  inftrudt  thofe  people  who  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  method  ufed  in  thofe  countries 
where  they  are  atcuftomed  to  make  excellent  wines, 
as  well  by  reafon  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  lands,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  climate,  as  by  the  induftry  of  thofe 
who  inhabit  them. 

In  Champaign,  where  their  Grapes  do  not  ripen  but 
with  difficulty,  becaufe  their  country  is  cold,  they 
make  pale  and  white  wines,  the  wines  truly  gray, 
which  are  a  little  coloured,  and  the  velvet  wines : 
Why  cannot  they  make  all  thefe  forts  of  wines  in  Ber¬ 
ry,  in  Burgundy,  in  Languedoc,  in  Provence,  &c.  ? 
The  warmth  of  the  climate  will  not  permit  wines 
to  be  made  perfedtly  white  with  black  Grapes  •,  they 
will  have  a  little  colour,  and  they  will  not  thence  be 
lefs  exquifite  than  thofe  they  have  made  thefe  fifty 
years  in  Champaign,  and  in  the  main  are  better  in 
tafte,  and  better  for  health,  than  thofe  wines  that 
are  perfedtly  white,  which  cannot  be  ufed  but  after 
dinner. 

A  differtation  on  the  fituation  of  Burgundy ,  and  the  wines 
that  it  produces.  By  Mr.  Arnoux. 

The  town  of  Beaune  is  the  center  of  Upper  Burgun¬ 
dy  •,  it  is  fituate  in  a  territory  the  mofl  fertile  and  fe- 
rene  in  France  *,  it  is  all  round  encompaffed  with  ci¬ 
ties,  among  which  is  Autun  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Gauls,  Dijon  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bourgogne, 
Nuis,  St.  Jean  de  Laune,  Verdun,  Seure  or  Belle- 
garde,  Chalons  on  the  Saone,  Arnay  le  Due,  Sanlieu, 
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Flavigrty,  and  Semetir.  Beaune  is  placed  almoft  iii 
the  middle  of  thefe  towns,  which  are  not  above  eight, 
nine,  twelve,  twenty-one,  or  twenty-four  miles  at  the 
fartheft,  to  be  as  it  were,  a  nurfe  to  them  all,  in 
diftributing  plentifully  amongft  them  the  liquors 
which  it  produces. 

All  the  learned  are  agreed  unanimoufly  that  it  is  the 
ancient  Bibradte,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  Ctefar’s 
Commentaries. 

Caefar,  not  having  above  two  days  provifion  for  his 
army,  and  being  not  above  thirteen  miles  at  the  mofl 
from  Bibradte,  the  biggeft,  richeft,  and  molt  fertile 
city  of  the  Eduans,  thought  proper  to  march  thither 
to  procure  provifion  for  his  troops,  and  that  is  the 
reafon  he  quitted  his  way  to  Switzerland,  and  came 
to  Bibradte.  Com.  Caef.  Lib.  de  Bel.  Gal. 

But  to  return  to  the  town  of  Beaune  :  this  town  can¬ 
not  pretend  to  glory  in  thefe  ancient  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity,  which  the  air  confumes,  and  time  reduces  to 
duft ;  it  only  glories  in  its  good  wines,  which  every 
year  bring  to  the  citizens  new  riches.  However,  it 
has  been  within  an  age  paft  a  ftrong  place,  and  is  ftill 
furrounded  with  a  large  ditch,  which  runs  into  the 
river  Burgoife ;  this  takes  its  fource  at  about  half  a 
mile  from  one  of  its  hills  •,  it  is  alfo  encompaffed  with 
a  rampart  flanked  with  fome  towers,  and  five  great 
baftions.  The  ditch  which  encompaffes  the  town,  is 
above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference  ;  the  citi¬ 
zens  there  enjoy  almoft  continually  a  pure  air,  and  a 
clear  fley,  being  equally  about  a  hundred  leagues  off 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean.  The  waters, 
are,  as  one  may  fay,  in  fufpence,  when  it  is  about  to 
determine  its  courfe.  There  is  alfo  a  great  body  of 
water  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  is  feen  in  ail  the 
charts  of  France  under  the  name  of  the  Pond  of  long 
Extent.  It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  perfons,  that  this 
partakes  of  the  waters  of  both  feas. 

This  town  can  count  fourteen  or  fifteen  thoufand  in¬ 
habitants,  of  which  the  fourth  part  are  employed  in 
cultivating  the  vineyards,  and  another  fourth  part  in 
carelefly  exercifing  fome  profeftions  they  are  ignorant 
of,  and  the  other  half  in  enjoying  the  pleafure  of  a 
foft,  idle,  and  delicious  life.  The  gout  and  ficknefs 
are  banifhed  from  thefe  walls.  From  thefe  hills, 
that  produce  fuch  exquifite  wines,  iflue  out  fountains 
of  ice,  and  little  rivers  as  clear  as  melted  cryftal.  Thefe 
waters  iflue  out  from  the  earth  in  a  line  oppofite  to 
the  perpendicular,  bubbling  up,  and  pufhing  out  of  the 
earth  on  high  globes  of  rock  cryftal,  which  keep  their 
fpherical  figure,  till  they  are  at  the  fuperficies. 

The  hills  of  Upper  Burgundy,  which  produce  the 
wine,  the  only  wine  which  one  can  or  ought  to  call 
Burgundy  wine,  do  not  extend  farther  than  from  Di¬ 
jon  to  Chalon,  upon  the  Saone,  yet  we  ought  not  to 
reckon  thefe  vineyards  to  be  in  perfection  but  from 
Chambertin  to  Chagni,  about  twenty-four  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent,  for  the  Vines  at  Dijon  and  Chalons  do  not  en¬ 
joy  thofe  climates  which  produce  thofe  wines  that  are 
fit  to  be  tranfported  into  Great-Britain,  the  circles  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  Low  Countries,  as  thofe  which 
are  confined  within  the  limits,  that  I  fhall  mention  as 
exactly  as  I  can,  without  being  apprehenfive  of  palling 
under  any  cenlure  upon  this  account. 

The  fame  row  of  hills  in  the  fame  fituation,  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  fame  afpedt  of  the  fun,  extends  itfelf  almoft 
as  far  as  Lyons,  and  all  thofe  little  mountains  are 
wholly  covered  with  Vines,  but  the  lands  are  lefs  fine, 
and  lefs  light  at  Chalons,  heavier  at  Tornus,  and 
coarfer  at  Mafon.  This  alters  the  form  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  thefe  little  hillocks,  which,  notwithftand- 
ing  they  have  the  fame  arrangement,  and  the  fame 
fituation,  produce  fo  different  liquors. 

All  thofe  little  valleys  are  linked  one  to  the  other  to 
the  eaft  afpedt  of  the  fun,  and  form  the  figure  of  an 
unbent  bow,  and  have  oppofite  to  them  a  row  of 
mountains  of  the  like  figure,  but  a  great  deal  higher, 
which  appear  or  feem  to  join  them,  although  they 
may  be  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  and  fome  fixty  leagues 
off,  and  forming  an  oval  figure,  contribute  to  make 
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the  fineft  profpeft  in  the  world.  7  his  oval  muft  have 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference. 

From  thefe  hills  of  Beaune  all  the  oppofite  mountains 
are  feen,  and  they  are  thole  of  Switzerland,  the 
Franche  Comte,  and  Mount  jura,  of  which  Caefar 
fpeaks,  at  this  time  called  Mount  St.  Claude,  thole 
of  Savoy  •,  beyond  thefe  is  a  frightful  void,  and  of  an 
immenfe  length,  and  Mount  St.  Bernard  rifes  into  the 
clouds,  always  covered  with  fnow  in  the  molt  violent 
heats  of  the  dog  days  •,  and  although  it  be  fixty-five 
leagues  off  from  Beaune,  it  is  feen  diftinftly  without 
the  help  of  any  glafs. 

This  perfeft  oval  form's  a  plain  of  the  fame  figure,  to 
v/hich  thefe  mountains  that  environ  it,  feem  to  lerve 
for  walls  and  ramparts  •,  this  vaft  plain  is  watered  by 
the  Saone,  which  he  calls  Alduafdubis  in  his  Com¬ 
mentaries,  which  has  its  four.ee  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tura,  paffes  by  Befanfon,  and  by  Dole,  and  caffs 
itlelf  into  the  Saone  at  Verdun ;  there  are  alfo  a 
thoufand  pretty  rivers  and  ftreams,  which,  after  ma¬ 
ny  turnings  and  windings,  lofe  themfelves  in  the 

Saone.  ...  r  . 

This  great  plain,  which  is  at  the  center  or  the  con- 

tinentj  is  fo  even,  that  the  Saone  which  runs  through 
it,  by*its  gentle  courfe  deceives  the  eyes  of  thofe  who 
look  upon*  it,  it  being  difficult  to  difeover  which  way 
its  ftream  glides.  Csefar  himfelf  was  furprized  at  it, 
as  he  declares  in  lib.  i.  of  his  Commentaries. 

The  Saone  is  a  river  that  feparates  the  Eduani  and 
Sequani,  i.  e.  Bourgogne  from  the  Franche  Comte, 
and  flows  into  the  Rhone  with  an  incredible  gpntlenefs, 
that  one  cannot  diftinguiffi  by  the  eye  which  way  its 
waters  run. 

This  is  a  vaff  plain,  fo  fertile  and  even,  that  all  the 
kino-s  of  France  are  wont  to  aflemble  their  armies 
there,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  ffiew  the  encamp¬ 
ment  of  all  their  troops  to  the  queens,  and  the  ladies 
of  the  court. 

Behind  the  firft  row  of  hills  that  produce  fo  good 
wines,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  but  hills  and 
valleys ;  the  hills  that  are  the  leaft  diftant  are  all 
planted  with  vineyards,  and  thefe  fituations  are  called 
backward  hills.  In  the  hotteft  years,  when  the  rains 
are  lefs  frequent,  the  Grapes  there  make  a  very  good 
wine,  but  it  never  has  the  perfume  of  the  wines  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  forward  hills. 

The  plain  of  this  oval  is  in  part  covered  with  wines, 
fertile  in  all  forts  of  grain,  embellilhed  with  vaft  mea¬ 
dows,  where  a  thoufand  ftreams  play  in  their  different 
windings,  adorned  with  fine  forefts  inhabited  with 
flags,  wild  boars,  and  above  all,  with  roe  bucks,  which 
ere  there  very  delicious,  and  agreeably  furniffi  the 
gentry  with  the  divertifements  of  hunting. 

A  great  part  of  thefe  lands  are  planted  with  trees  in 
form  of  orchards,  which  produce  without  culture 
excellent  fruit,  which,  when  they  have  been  once 
grafted,  it  is  enough,  the  fun  and  the  earth  do  the 
reft.  The  Peach-trees,  which  throughout  fympathize 
with  the  Vine,  there  make  upon  the  banks  a  fair 
foreft,  and  the  branches  of  thefe  trees  grow  thinly, 
and  the  leaves  being  narrow,  they  do  not  hinder  the 
fun  from  darting  his  rays  on  the  Grapes  to  ripen 
them  ;  the  Peaches  which  they  produce  are  of  a  fi¬ 
gure  and  a  colour  that  would  not  anticipate  one  in 
their  favour,  neverthelefs,  when  one  has  tailed  ci¬ 
thern,  it  feems  to  the  palate  to  be  a  fruit  made  of 
wine  and  fugar. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  when  the  fun  is 
rifen  above  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  there  is  a  prof- 
pect  of  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  where  it  ffiines  during 
the  whole  day,  and  in  fetting  behind  the  hills  of 
Beaune,  parts  its  rays  upon  the  mountains  of  the 
Franche  Comte,  which  lie  oppofite  to  it,  and  there  in 
going  down,  ripens  very  excellent  wines,  as  thofe  of 
Arbois,  which  are  fo  well  known  throughout  Europe 
for  their  excellent  qualities. 

Before  I  begin  to  fpeak  of  the  quality  of  the  wines  of 
Beaune,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  there  cultivate  their  vineyards, 
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and  make  their  wines,  for  although  Burgundy,  by  the 
goodnefs  of  its  foil,  and  its  expofure  to  the  rifing  fun, 
does  naturally  produce  delicious  Grapes,  yet  the  man¬ 
ner  of  cultivating  their  Vines,  and  of  making  their 
wine,  contributes  much  to  its  goodnefs. 

During  the  winter  the  vignerons  employ  themfelves 
in  examining  the  earth  of  their  vineyards,  and  by 
fome  loads  of  earth  conveniently  laid,  which  they  car¬ 
ry  thither,  they  fatten  the  places  which  appear  to  be 
worn  out,  and  feem  to  require  affiftance  to  produce 
the  better  Grapes,  which  happens  however  but  very 
feldom.  But  then  they  take  notice  of  thofe  places 
which  are  void  of  Vines,  whether  they  are  declining 
by  age,  or  do  not  appear  to  promife  Grapes,  and  they 
make  large  trenches  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  and  a  half  long,  and  a  foot  deep.  If  the  earth 
is  too  lean,  they  put  in  half  a  foot  of  good  earth,  and 
fometimes  a  little  old  well  rotted  dung,  but  generally 
fpeaking,  they  put  in  nothing  at  all,  and  taking  one 
or  two  branches  of  a  neighbouring  Vine,  they  bend 
them  down  into  each  trench,  and  cover  them  after¬ 
wards  entirely  with  the  proper  earth  of  the  vineyard, 
in  fuch  manner,  that  you  may  fee  the  two  ends  of 
the  Vine  branch  bent  come  out  of  the  earth  *,  to  wit, 
that  by  which  it  holds  by  the  Vine,  and  that  of  the 
other  end,  which  comes  out  of  the  trench,  where  they 
have  bent  it,  about  three  or  four  fingers  in  length. 
They  make  a  great  many  of  thefe  trenches  in  a  vine¬ 
yard,  that  they  may  be  always  fupplied  with  young 
Vines  that  will  produce  a  good  plenty  of  Grapes,  for 
it  ought  to  be  obferved  that  this  Vine  branch  bent 
down  in  a  femicircle  in  this  trench,  which  is  a  ffioot 
of  the  preceding  year,  having  its  pores  open,  takes 
in  two  forts  cf  nouriffiment,  the  one  from  the  Vine  to 
which  it  is  united,  and  the  other  from  the  trench  in 
which  it  has  been  bent,  in  which  it  takes  root.  Thefe 
are  what  they  call  provins  or  layers. 

They  produce  abundance  of  Grapes,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  firft  ripe,  well  nourifhed,  large,  and  well  re- 
liffied,  but  their  juice  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  the 
Grapes  of  the  old  Vine.  The  phyfical  reafon  is,  that 
the  nouriffiing  juice  has  not  been  fo  well  filtred  in 
paffing  through  thofe  layers,  whofe  pores  are  very 
open,  and  in  paffing  thro5  the  pores  of  the  old  Vine, 
whofe  pores  are  more  clofe,  and  lefs  fpongy. 

They  dig  with  a  fpade  the  vineyard  ordinarily  three 
times  a  year,  that  is  about  the  end  of  February,  or 
the  beginning  of  March,  when  they  give  it  the  firft 
time,  and  it  is  in  the  month  of  March,  or  about  the 
end  of  February,  that  they  prune  their  vineyards. 
And  in  this  confifts  the  addrefs  and  fkill  of  the  vigne- 
ron,  for  he  ought  to  make  a  right  choice  of  thofe  fine 
branches  that  he  is  to  prune,  and  of  the  joint  where 
he  is  cut  the  fhoot,  as  well  as  that  which  he  is  to 
cut  entirely  off. 

Obferve  what  I  have  feen  praftifed  by  the  vignerons. 
Of  four  or  five  branches,  the  flioots  of  a  year,  belong- 
-  ing  to  the  fame  flock  or  Vine,  they  leave  but  one  or 
two  of  the  beft  made,  which  they  cut  off  to  the  third 
or  fourth  joint  at  mod. 

The  fame  they  pra&ife  on  the  Vines  of  the  hills,  which 
produce  the  fineft  wines,  for  as  to  the  Vines  on  the 
backfide,  or  of  the  plain,  they  cut  them  to  the  fe- 
cond  or  to  the  firft  knot,  for  thefe  Vines  put  forth  too 
manyfhoots  ;  but,  as  this  is  an  art  of  which  it  will 
be  difficult  to  give  the  precepts,  becaufe  the  manner 
of  cutting  the  Vines  is  different,  according  to  the 
ground,  the  nature  of  the  Vine,  its  quality,  expo- 
fition,  and  nearnefs  to  the  fun,  I  will  go  on  with  my 
differtation. 

When  the  Vine  is  cut,  they  place  flakes  or  Vine 
props,  to  which,  at  the  height  of  half  a  foot  above 
the  earth,  they  bind  the  branches  of  the  Vines  in  a 
horizontal  manner,  and  afterwards,  when  the  buds  or 
eyes  are  opened,  and  have  put  forth  fhoots  in  )engfh 
about  a  foot  and  a  half,  they  bind  them  to  the  props 
which  fuftain  the  branches  and  produce  the  fruit. 
Thefe  props  are  of  the  height  of  three  or  four  feer, 
and  the  thicknefs  of  two  inches  :  they  are  ftuck  into 
the  ground  without  any  arrangement  or  order,  at  the 
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diftance  of  a  foot  more  or  lels  one  from  tire  other, 
according  as  the  vineyard  is  more  or  lels  furnilhed 
with  Vines. 

Neverthelefs,  the  end  of  the  fhoots  which  are  there 
abound  horizontally,  as  one  may  fay,  look  all  to  the 
fame  lide. 

This  manner  of  placing  the  props  without  order  is 
of  great  confequence,  i.  e.  that  one  branch  may  not 
be  covered  by  the  fhadow  of  another  but  as  little 
time  as  may  be,  and  that  if  the  rot  comes  to  fome 
Grapes,  they  may  not  be  able  to  communicate  it  to 
others.  This  manner  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  who  plant  their  Vines  in  rows,  and  thence  it  is 
that  the  one  hinders  the  fun  from  Ihining  upon  the 
other,  and  of  confequence,  that  hinders  the  ripening 
of  the  Grapes. 

The  moft  dangerous  feafon  for  the  Vine  is  when  there 
has  been  a  north  wind,  which  has  caufed  a  fmall  white 
froft.  If  the  fun  comes  to  appear  in  the  morning,  it 
dries  and  burns  all  the  young  leaves,  the  buds,  and 
the  Grapes,  after  the  fame  manner  as  if  fire  had  been 
there. 

It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  friars  in  Burgundy  have 
recourfe  to  prayers  at  this  time  more  than  at  any 
other,  and  that  after  calm  and  cold  nights,  the  fu- 
perftitious  peafants  run  to  the  churches,  and  ring  the 
bells  with  all  their  might.  Whether  it  be  that  they 
imagine  that  God  has  any  regard  to  this  work  of  re¬ 
ligion,  or  that  the  agitation  that  they  make  in  the  air 
may,  in  fome  fort,  warm  the  air  again,  or  change 
the  wind,  but  however  it  be,  they  do  at  this  time  ring 
the  bells  with  fuch  violence,  that  there  is  no  fleep- 
ing  ;  during  which  times  the  priefts  and  monks  are 
bufy  in  reading  in  the  churches  the  paffion  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  according  to  the  gofpel  of  St.  John,  and  for 
this  occupation  they  make  a  collection  among  all  the 
preffes  at  the  time  when  they  make  their  wine,  and 
every  vigneron  is  obliged  to  give  them  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  wine,  and  that  by  an  order  of  parliament  at 
Dijon. 

When  the  vineyard  has  efcaped  the  danger  of  the 
froft,  they  dig  it  again,  and  this  they  call  biner,  or 
the  digging  of  the  vineyard  the  fecond  time  •,  after 
which  the  Grapes  foon  begin  to  flower,  which  fpread 
a  fweet  favour  all  over  the  country,  and  is  the  time 
when  all  the  wines  which  are  in  the  tuns  in  the 
vaults,  though  never  fo  deep,  if  they  are  upon  their 
lee,  without  havin'g  been  drawn  off  or  clarified,  work, 
ferment,  grow  thick,  and  cover  their  fuperficies  with 
fmall  white  flowers  like  fnow  ;  a  thing  difficult  to  be 
explained  by  philofophers,  in  this  queftion  in  phyfics, 
when  they  demand,  Utrum  detur  acftio  in  diftans  ? 

It  muff  be  oblerved  that  all  the  Vines  of  the  good 
hills  of  Burgundy  pafs  from  their  flowers  to  the  Grape, 
that  is  to  fay,  that  the  flower  of  the  Grapes  changes 
into  berries  in  thefpace  of  twenty-four  hours-,  and  if, 
during  that  time,  there  happens  a  cold  fog,  or  a  cold 
rain,  their  flowers,  inftead  of  turning  to  Grapes,  fall, 
and  the  fecond  peril  is  no  lels  dangerous  than  the  firft, 
when  that  happens.  The  term  that  they  make  ufe 
of  to  exprefs  it,  is  to  fay  the  Vines  are  coulees,  i.  e. 
drop  their  Grapes. 

At  the  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July,  is  the 
time  when  the  Vine  changes  from  the  flower  to  ber¬ 
ries,  after  which  the  Vine  has  nothing  to  fear  but  the 
hail,  or  a  too  great  drought.  As  loon  as  ever  the 
vignerons  fee  the  leaft  cloud  to  rife  upon  the  horizon, 
and  the  air  feems  to  threaten  the  leaft  ftorm,  they 
have  recourfe  to  their  priefts,  their  bells,  and  their 
pater  nofters,  which  they  would  not  recite,  but  for 
Tear  that  the  people  would  rife  againft  them,  if  hail 
fhould  happen  during  that  time  that  they  were  not  at 
their  prayers. 

The  reafon  that  they  are  fo  much  afraid  of  the  hail  in 
Burgundy  is,  becaufe  the  vintage  is  all  the  dependence 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  the  Grapes  being  fmitten 
by  this  fcourge,  give  to  the  wine,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  fame  tafte,  and  the  fame  fcent,  which  lightning: 
fpreads  on  the  places  where  it  falls,  a  fcent  which  is 
impoffible  to  take  away. 
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As  to  drought  it  is  not  only  to  the  bells,  or  to  the 
priefts  that  they  have  recourfe,  but  to  one  or  two 
ftone  bufts  in  two  villages  about  feven  or  eight  miles 
Irom  the  town  of  Beaune,  one  of  which  idols  is 
known  and  worlhipped  under  the  name  of  St.  Reve- 
reen,  and  the  other  under  the  name  of  St.  Margue¬ 
rite  ;  they  affemble  together,  and  go  in  proceflwn  to 
fearch  in  triumph  for  this  ftone,  which  they  carry  fo- 
lemnly  to  a  church  in  the  town.  All  the  priefts  go 
in  proceffion,  followed  by  the  pariffiioners  of  which 
they  are  curees,  and  they  offer  their  incenfe  and  pray¬ 
ers,  rub  their  books  and  their  chaplets  againft  thefe 
extraordinary  figures,  and  oftentimes  it  happens  to 
rain  in  this  conjuncture,  which  does  not  a  little  con¬ 
tribute  to  keep  up  this  fuperftition  of  the  people. 

It  is  in  July  that  they  dig  the  vineyard  the  third  time  ; 
this  they  call  thirdiing.  There  are  many  years  in 
which  they  dig  their  vineyards  the  fourth  time,  and 
this  is  in  the  month  of  Auguft  that  they  give  it  this 
fourth  digging,  but  they  take  great  care  to  dig  the 
fourth  time  when  the  feafon  is  not  too  hot  and  dry, 
or  on  the  contrary,  to  defend  the  Grapes  from  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  they  let  the  Grafs  grow  in  the  vine- 
.  yards  this  ffiades  them,  and  hinders  the  vapours  of 
the  earth  from  burning  the  Grape. 

A  month  before  the  vintage,  the  magiftrates  of 
Beaune,  accompanied  with  many  experienced  judges, 
and  perfons  of  probity,  make  three  vifits  to  examine 
the  maturity  of  the  Grapes,  and  at  this  third  vifit  and 
examination  they  decide  the  day  of  gathering  the  vin¬ 
tage.  No  private  perfon  dares  to  cut  in  his  own 
vineyard  one  fingle  bafket  of  Grapes,  upon  pain 
of  confifcation,  and  a  confiderable  fine;  for,  if  it 
were  permitted  to  each  particular  perfon  to  gather  his 
vintage  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  his  particular 
opinion,  and  according  to  his  tafte,  there  would  be 
wines  too  green  fent  abroad  into  other  countries,  to 
the  diffionour  of  Burgundy,  and  to  the  diferedit  of 
the  wines. 

And  alfo  for  fear  that  any  vapour  fhould  fpread  itfelf 
over  the  vineyards,  for  fifteen  days  before  the  vin¬ 
tage,  they  take  care  not  to  burn  any  ftraw  or  Hemp 
ftalks  in  the  ftreets,  left  the  frnoke  fhould  give  any 
bad  tafte  to  the  Grapes. 

The  Grapes  being  come  to  maturity,  the  magiftrates 
give  notice  a  few  days  before  by  a  trumpet  to  the 
town,  of  the  time  they  have  appointed  and  fixed  for 
gathering  the  vintage.  Volnet  begins  firft,  a  day  be¬ 
fore  Pomard,  and  afterwards  all  the  little  hills  father 
their  vintage  indifferently;  for  after  the  town  of 
Beaune  has  gathered  their  vintage  one  fingle  day,  the 
vintage  is  opened  for  all  the  other  vineyards  on  the 
fide  of  Burgundy.  It  will  be  feen  by  and  by  why 
Beaune  decides  the  vintage  of  Volnet  and  Pomard. 
It  will  fcarce  be  believed  that  all  the  hills  from  Cham- 
berry  to  Chagny  fhould  have  their  vintage  gathered  in 
thefpace  of  four  or  five  days,  and  alfo  it  is  fcarce 
credible,  what  a  vaft  number  of  mountaineers  from- 
every  part  come  to  labour  in  this  work. 

They  gather  the  vintage  perhaps  (and  my  conjecture 
is  founded  upon  more  than  twenty-five  vintages  which 
1  have  feen  made)  more  than  two  thoufand  (queues) 
tuns  of  wi/ie  upon  thefe  hills,  and  the  queue,  which 
is  always  divided  into  two  puncheons,  fometimes  in¬ 
to  four  fuellettes,  and  very  rarely  into  eight  cabil- 
lons,  contains  five  hundred  bottles  of  wine,  or,  to 
fpeak  more  exactly,  four  hundred  and  forty  pints  Pa¬ 
ris  meafure. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  in  this  great 
extent  the  vineyards  produce  but  one  kind  of  Grapes, 
which  they  call  Noirons ;  the  berries  of  which  are 
black  when  they  are  ripe,  and  quite  round.  The  plain 
and  the  backfides  produce  only  a  fort  of  Grape,  of 
which  the  berries  are  bigger  and  a  little  longer,  which 
they  call  Garnet. 

Thofe  who  would  make  excellent  wines,  never  cut  the 
Grapes  till  after  the  fun  has  dried  up  the  dew  which 
has  fallen  in  the  night  time  ;  for  this  moiftnefs,  al¬ 
though  it  be  but  a  rarefied  air,  cools  the  Grapes, 
which,  being  caft  into  the  firft  vat, .  fufpends,  and 
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oftentimes  hinders  the  fermentation.  Thofe  covetous 
perfons  who  are  more  defirous  of  the  quantity  than 
the  quality,  ufe  not  thefe  precautions •,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  thofe  who  would  make  excellent  wines, 
do  not  put  into  the  fame  vat  any  Grapes  but  thofe  of 
the  fame  Vine ;  but  almoft  all  the  particular  perfons 
who  have  a  hundred  perches  of  vineyard  in  different 
cantons,  mingle  their  Grapes  the  one  with  the  other, 
becaufe  the  ftrong  helps  the  weak,  and  the  good 
mends  that  which  is  worfe,  and  in  a  word,  that  they 
may  make  the  vat  the  larger.  I  he  choice  of  the 
cantons  from  whence  the  wine  is  produced,  depends 
on  the  difcernment  that  the  commiflioners  ought  to 
have,  when  they  tafte  the  wines  they  would  fend  into 
other  countries,  and  that  which  the  Englifh  gentle¬ 
men  ought  to  recommend  to  their  commiflioners  who 
furnifh  them  with  wine  for  their  drinking. 

The  Grapes,  being  put  into  the  fermenting  vat,  throw 
up  a  great  fcum,  which  by  the  agitation,  make  to  the 
ears  a  continual  trembling,  a  little  cluttering,  and 
fpread  abroad  fuch  a  fcent,  that  is  capable  of  intoxi¬ 
cating,  and  perfumes  the  houfes,  and  fpreads  itfelf  all 
over  the  town. 

They  do  not  let  the  Grapes  lie  ftill  in  the  vat,  they 
ftir  them  and  difturb  them.  The  labourers  trample 
them  brifkly  three  different  times,  for  the  fpace  of 
two  hours  each  time.  And  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the 
manner  of  treating  the  Grapes  in  the  vat,  as  foon  as 
they  begin  to  ferment  in  the  vat,  they  tread  them  for 
two  hours  at  the  leaf!;  •,  fix  hours  after  they  tread  them 
again  for  as  long  time  as  before  ;  and  fix  hours  after 
that  they  tread  them  the  third  time ;  and  after  that 
they  put  them  into  the  prefs. 

It  muff  be  obferved,  that  the  Grapes  of  Volnet,  of 
Pomard,  and  Beaune,  being  fermented  in  the  vat  in 
the  field,  cannot  be  let  Hand  above  twelve  or  eight- 
teen  hours  there  ;  thofe  of  Pomard  a  little  lefs ;  thofe 
of  Beaune  fo  long,  or  a  little  longer,  according  to 
the  delicatenefs  of  the  ground,  and  the  heat  of  the 
Grapes  •,  for  there  are  vineyards  behind  the  hills  of 
Beaune,  the  Grapes  of  which  do  not  begin  to  ferment 
till  after  they  have  been  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  vat. 
Note  farther,  That  to  give  a  colour  to  the  wine,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  time  more  or  lefs  that  it  is  left  in  the 
vat.  As  for  example,  the  wines  of  Volnet  have  the 
colour  of  a  partridge’s  eye.  This  is  the  caufe  they 
do  not  leave  the  Grapes  of  this  ground  but  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  time  in  the  vat ;  and  if  they  fhould  let  them  be 
there  but  a  little  longer  than  they  ought,  the  wine 
would  lofe  its  delicacy,  and  would  tafte  of  the  Grape 
ftones  or  the  ftalks. 

After  the  Grapes  have  been,  according  to  their  qua¬ 
lity,  more  or  lefs  time  in  the  vat,  and  have  been 
trodden,  there  fwims  over  a  liquor  they  call  furmou. 
The  have  cafks  of  fixfcore  pots,  or  half  hogfheads  of 
ftxty  pots,  ranged  upon  chantiers,  or  ftillings  for 
hoglheads,  into  which,  by  equal  portions,  they  caft 
in  this  firft  running  •,  and  afterwards  they  put  the 
Grapes  that  remain  on  the  prefs,  when  the  furmou 
has  been  drawn  off-,  and  when  thefe  have  been  well 
prefled,  all  the  liquor  that  comes  from  them  is  equal¬ 
ly  diftributed  into  thofe  pieces  where  they  have  al¬ 
ready  put  the  unpreffed  wine  :  and  then  they  open  the 
prefs,  and  afterward  with  a  planer,  they  cut  the  preff- 
ed  mark  three  or  four  fingers  thicknefs  round  about, 
and  put  the  parings  in  the  middle,  and  afterward 
‘  prefs  it  again  •,  then  they  cut  it  again,  and  prefs  it  a 
third  time  •,  and  all  the  liquors  of  thefe  different 
preflings  are  equally  diftributed  into  the  tuns  till  they 
are  full. 

Upon  which  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  un¬ 
prefled  wine  is  the  moft  light,  delicate,  and  leaft  co¬ 
loured  liquor  *,  that  which  comes  off  the  firft  cut  of 
the  prefs  the  moft  racy,  and  that  which  comes  from 
the  fecond  and  third  cut  of  the  prefs,  is  more  hard, 
red,  and  green,  fo  that  thefe  three  forts  of  qualities 
being  united,  make  a  wine  much  better,  more  dura¬ 
ble,  and  finer  coloured. 

All  thefe  pieces  or  tuns  being  full,  they  leave  the 
bung  open,  and  the  wine,  in  a  fury,  fhakes  and  agi- 
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tates  itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  lends  all  over  the 
cellar,  fumes  that  will  intoxicate  ;  and  which  are  lit 
fuch  motion,  that  a  lighted  candle  being  carried  thither 
will  be  extinguifhed  :  and  if  this  wine  be  put  in  an 
effay  and  fhaken  a  little  with  the  hand,  and  you  ftqp 
the  neck  with  your  thumb,  the  effay  will  break  in  a 
thoufand  pieces. 

In  Burgundy,  that  which  they  call  an  effay,  is  a  little 
round  bottle,  in  length  about  three  or  four  inches, 
and  about  two  in  circumference,  which  grows  lefs  all 
of  a  fudden  at  the  top,  in  order  to  form  a  little  neck 
open,  having  a  little  rim  to  receive  the  wine  and  the 
cork. 

The  wine  having  caft  its  fire  and  fcum  out  of  the 
cafks,  eight  days  after  they  fill  them  up  again,  and 
flop  them  up  with  a  Vine  leaf,  which  they  fpread  over 
the  bung ;  and  left  the  vapours  of  the  wine  fhould 
move  this  leaf  out  of  its  place,  they  lay  a  little  ftone 
upon  it  to  keep  it  down  ;  becaufe  if  they  fhould  put 
upon  it  a  feal,  or  a  bung,  the  wine  not  having  air, 
would  pufh  the  heads  of  the  cafks  out.  Five  or  fix 
days  after  they  feal  it,  and  near  the  bung  they  bore 
a  hole,  and  flop  the  hole  which  the  gimlet  has  made 
in  the  tun  with  a  little  bit  of  round-pointed  wood, 
which  they  call  a  faucet,  which  they  take  out  from 
time  to  time  to  let  the  fpirits  evaporate  ;  which  pre¬ 
caution  prevents  the  wine  from  burfting  the  veffel. 
This  is  the  time  when  at  Beaune  are  to  be  feen  the 
merchants  from  all  the  corners  of  Europe,  who  come 
to  fecure  the  beft  vats  for  their  kings,  princes,  and 
mafters. 

The  commiflioners  and  their  wine  conners  prove  the 
wines,  although  they  are  not  yet  drinkable.  The 
commiflioners  are  the  public  managers,  to  which  all 
thofe  who  would  have  the  wines  from  Burgundy,  ad- 
drefs  themfelves  either  by  letters,  or  in  perfon. 
Thefe  are  the  judges,  which,  time  out  of  mind, 
from  father  to  fon,  have  certain  experience  of  all  the 
vats,  who  know  the  climates,  clofes,  and  the  can¬ 
tons,  from  which  they  are  produced,  and  all  the 
good  cellars ;  to  whom  it  is  fufficient  to  write  for  what 
quantity  of  wine  one  would  have,  and  of  what  diftriCt 
or  canton  one  would  have  it ;  and,  provided  they 
have  the  purchafe  money  paid  in  the  fpace  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  one  may  be  fure  to  be  well  ferved. 

Thefe  managers,  having  received  all  the  commifiions 
from  private  perfons,  go  to  the  citizens,  and  fill  their 
eflays  of  the  different  vats  which  they  find  in  good 
cellars ;  and  with  the  tickets  that  they  tie  to  the  neck 
of  every  little  bottle,  or  the  name  of  the  vat,  with  the 
quantity  of  the  pieces  of  wine  which  they  contain, 
they  carry  them  to  their  houfes,  and  let  them  be  un- 
ftopped.  They  examine  and  attend  them  carefully, 
and  by  the  different  changes,  tafte,  and  colour,  they 
fee  the  future  colours  and  qualities  of  the  wine,  that 
are  in  the  tuns  from  which  the  eflays  are  taken.  They 
alfo  make  yet  another  proof  with  the  wine  which  is 
in  the  eflays-;  they  take  glaffes,  upon  which  they 
put  a  finking  paper,  which  they  fpread,  and  which 
juts  out  over  the  glaffes,  and  prefs  their  finger  to 
make  a  concavity,  which  may  contain  a  fourth  part 
of  a  glafs  of  wine.  The  liquor  paffes  by  little  and 
little,  and  filters  through  the  paper,  and  drains  drop 
by  drop  in  an  imperceptible  manner  into  the  glafs 
which  receives  it.  By  the  fight  of  the  wine  which 
paffes  thro’  this  paper,  they  make  good  conjectures, 
founded  upon  long  experience,  concerning  the  defti- 
nated  tafte,  of  the  colour,  and  of  the  laftingnefs  of  the 
colour,  of  the  wines  they  have  proved. 

The  commiflioners  having  made  their  purchafes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  which  they  have  received  from 
their  correfpondents  and  merchants,  they  make  pre¬ 
parations  to  fend  them  according  to  their  orders  ;  and 
as  to  the  price  of  the  purchafe,  they  cannot  deceive 
any  perfon  without  running  great  rifques,  for  if  they 
fhould  make  thofe  who  fend  for  thefe  wines  pay  more 
for  them  than  they  can  buy  them  for  in  the  cellar, 
they  would  expofe  themfelves  to  hanging  by  an  arret 
of  the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  who  have  made  a 
law  for  the  afcertaining  the  fidelity  of  the  commerce 
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bf  thofe  wines  ;  which  orders,  that  the  commiffioners  | 
fhall  take  one  fol  per  livre  for  as  much  as  comes  to 
fixty  livres ;  and  for  what  exceeds  this  fum,  they 
/ball  not  take  more  than  fix  deniers  per  livre.  Thus 
a  private  perl'on  who  {hall  receive  for  fix  hundrec 
livres  of  wine  French  money,  fhall  pay  three  livres 
to  the  commiffioner  for  what  he  fhall  have  fent  above 
fixty  livres  ;  and  for  the  five  hundred  and  forty  which 
are  over  and  above,  for  which  he  is  to  pay  the  com¬ 
miffioner,  he  fliall  not  demand  more  than  fix  deniers 
per  livre,  which  will  be  the  fum  of  twelve  livres 
fix  fous ;  which  being  added  to  the  three  livres  above, 
make  the  fum  of  fifteen  livres  ten  fous ;  a  fum  which 
would  amount  to  twelve  or  thirteen  (hillings,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  exchange;  and  for  this  finall  profit,  the 
commiffioner  is  obliged  to  advance  his  money  to  the 
citizens  of  whom  he  buys  the  wines  ;  and  that  too, 
-when  he  does  not  receive  his  payment  from  the  per- 
fons  to  whom  they  are  fent,  as  it  fometimes  happens. 
And  the  commiffioner  that  fhall  be  convided  of  tak¬ 
ing  more,  whether  by  books  or  other  proofs,  will  be 
punifhed  as  has  been  laid  above. 

The  commiffioners  having  purchafed  and  proved  their 
wines  according  to  the  orders  they  have  received,  they 
caufe  the  tuns  be  new  hooped,  and  put  bars  furround- 
ed  with  pins  of  wood  of  the  Afpen-tree,  and  mark 
them  with  the  town  mark.  And  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  no  other  country  has  a  right  to  imitate  or 
counterfeit  their  fecond  hooping ;  and  for  the  greater 
furety,  they  put  upon  each  cafk  the  fire  mark,  which 
is  a  B  on  the  top,  two  inches  in  length,  with  the  cy¬ 
pher  of  the  year  in  which  the  cafks  were  fent  from 
Beaune  to  go  to  any  other  place. 

Thefe  are  the  precautions  that  are  taken  in  Beaune, 
by  which  the  wines  that  come  from  thence  cannot 
be  miftaken  ;  a  caution  otherwife  not  very  neceflary, 
fince  they  manifeft  themfelves  fo  plainly  by  their  de¬ 
licacy  and  fuperiority  above  all  the  wines  in  the  uni- 
veffe-  Jhey  are  befides  very  beneficial  and  proper 
to  eftablifh  and  preferve  health  ;  in  this  furpaffing 
the  wines  of  Champaign,  which  flatten  the  tafte^ 
and  grate  the  palate  ;  but  which  weaken  and  exte¬ 
nuate,  enervate,  and  render  dull,  as  one  may  fay, 
the  moft  healthful  bodies  ;  and  which  alfo,  according 
to  fad  experience,  and  the  writing  of  the  learned, 
which  I  have  read,  breed  the  gravel,  the  gout,  and 
the  done. 

After  having  given  an  account  of  the  fituation  of  the 
town  of  Beaune,  and  the  hills  which  produce  the 
wines  of  Burgundy  ;  after  having  related  the  manner 
of  cultivating  their  vineyards,  and  of  making  their 
wine,  of  proving,  chufing,  and  buying  it,  I  fhall 
next  explain  the  different  qualities  of  the  wines  which 
thefe  divers  hills  produce ;  and  in  order  to  this,  I  fnall 
divide  what  follows  into  three  finall  articles,  by  treat¬ 
ing  firft  of  the  forward  wines ;  fecondly  of  the  wines 
de  garde,  or  for  keeping ;  and  thirdly,  of  white  wines  ; 
and  conclude  in  giving  inftrucftions  for  the  different 
methods  that  are  to  be  ufed  in  bringing  the  wines  of 
Burgundy  to  London,  and  advile  how  the  Beaune 
wine  may  be  fent  to  London  in  bottles. 

*fhe  fir  ft  article  of  the  wines  of  primeur ,  or  the  forward 

wines. 

They  call  that  wine  of  primeur,  which  will  not  keep 
good  more  than  one  year,  or  that  can  be  kept  but  a 
few  months  of  the  fecond  year. 

The  firft  wine  of  primeur  grows  at  Volnet,  which  is  a 
village  fituated  about  three  miles  from  Beaune,  upon 
a  delcent  of  a  mile  in  height  at  leaf!:,  and  two  miles 
in  length  on  the  fide  which  is  expofed  to  the  rifing 
fun.  This  village,  as  well  as  Pomard,  have  their  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  city  of  Beaune.  Since  the  citizens 
have  been  their  lords,  as  I  have  faid  before,  thefe  two 
plots  of  vineyards  have  been  obliged  to  receive  the 
law  of  their  vintages  from  the  magiftrates  and  facres 
named  for  this  purpofe. 

This  hill  produces  the  fineft,  moft  lively,  and  moft 
delicate  wine  in  Burgundy.  The  bunches  of  Grapes 
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of  the  vineyards  of  Volnet  are  very  fmail,  as  well  as 
the  berries.  The  branches  rile  fcarce  above  three  feet 
high,  through  the  whole  year.  The  Grapes  of  it  are 
lb  delicate,  that  they  will  not  bear  the  vat  more  than 
twelve,  fixteen,  or  eighteen  hours  ;  for  if  they  be  dif¬ 
fered  to  ft  and  longer,  they  would  take  the  talte  of 
the  (talk. 

This  wine  is  in  colour  a  little  deeper  than  the  eye  of 
a  partridge ;  it  is  full  of  fire,  ftrong,  and  light ;  it 
is  almoft  all  fpirit,  and  is  in  fhort,  the  moft  excellent 
of  all  Burgundy  ;  which  by  reafon  of  its  violence,  is 
not  traded  in,  but  its  intoxicating  quality  is  loon 
diflipated.  d  he  duration  of  the  wine  is  from  one 
vintage  to  another,  though  it  perifhes  at  the  beo-ffi- 
ning  of  the  dog  days,  after  which  it  changes  its  ^co- 
lour,  and  is  turned,  but  yet  I  doubt  not  but  that  it 
would  keep  longer  in  very  cold  vaults.  The  fineft  of 
their  vats  is  drawn  from  a  canton  of  vineyards  that  is 
called  Champan. 

Pomard  is  the  fecond  plot  of  vineyards  of  the  pri¬ 
meur  ;  it  is  fituated  between  Volnet  and  Beaune,  not 
quite  fo  high  as  the  firft,  and  a  little  higher  than 
Beaune.  It  produces  a  wine  that  has  a  little  more 
body  than  the  preceding,  is  of  the  colour  of  fire,  and 
has  a  great  deal  of  perfume  and  balfam  ;  it  will  hold 
good  fome  months  longer  than  that  of  Volnet ;  it  is 
more  merchantable,  and  better  for  health ;  if  it  be 
kept  above  a  year,  it  fattens,  ropes,  waftes,  and  be¬ 
comes  of  the  colour  of  the  fkin  of  an  Onion.  The 
beft  vat  is  that  of  Commeraine,  which  will  fome¬ 
times  keep  eighteen  months,  but  that  is  according  as 
the  year  is. 

The  city  of  Beaune  contains  one  very  confiderable 
plot  of  vineyards  ;  it  contains  only  four  hills,  which 
are  about  four  miles  in  length  from  Pomard  to  Sa- 
vigny.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  called  St.  Defire,  the  fe¬ 
cond  the  Montee  Rouge,  the  third  Les  Greves,  and 
the  fourth  the  Fountain  of  Marconney.  Thefe  diffe¬ 
rent  foils  produce  wines  which  participate  of  thefe  of 
Volnet  and  Pomard,  without  the  faults  of  them ; 
they  have  a  little  more  colour,  many  good  qualities, 
and  laftingnefs. 

The  wines  of  Beaune  laft  fome  more,  and  fome  lefs, 
but  they  do  not  laft  above  two  years ;  they  are  fweet- 
er,  more  agreeable,  and  more  merchantable,  than 
the  two  preceding,  and  much  better  for  health.  The 
colour  of  thefe  wines  is  not  equal,  becaufe  that  de¬ 
pends  much  upon  the  manner  of  making  them  ;  or 
that  they  let  it  remain  more  or  lefs  hours  in  the  vat, 
according  as  the  climate  is  more  or  lefs  delicate  where 
it  is  made.  There  are  in  thefe  four  hills,  certain  in- 
clofed  cantons,  which  are  in  great  reputation.  The 
Feves,  Cras,  Greves,  as  alfo  the  king’s  inclofures,  are 
very  delicious. 

A  Ioffe  is  the  fourth  vineyard  in  the  primeur  ;  it  is  fi¬ 
tuated  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill  about  three  miles 
from  Beaune.  This  valley  is  an  afeent  fo  gentle,  that 
one  can  fcarce  perceive  that  one  afeends,  till  one  has 
come  to  the  top  of  it.  This  little  village  produces 
wines  of  an  extreme  delicacy ;  they  are  lefs  brifk  than 
the  former,  but  of  a  tafte  more  flattering.  The 
colour  is  a  little  more  foft,  and  lefs  fparkling,  but 
fine ;  and  like  the  hill  that  produces  it,  the  wine  is 
too  little  elevated,  and  too  much  declining  ;  it  par¬ 
takes  neither  of  the  firmnels,  nor  ftiffnefs,  of  the 
wines  of  the  height  of  the  hills ;  it  has  all  the  tender- 
pefs,  none  of  the  hardnefs,  and  of  confequence  is  fub- 
jeeft,  in  a  little  while,  to  grow  ropy,  and  to  take  the 
bad  quality  of  fweetnefs ;  neverthelefs,  it  is  lent  to 
foreign  countries ;  but  it  requires  much  choice  and 
judgment. 

Pernand,  which  is  between  the  laft  vineyard  and  the 
grand  vineyard  of  Savigny,  is  of  a  greater  extent,  but 
is  of  finall  account,  the  wines  not  being  very  delicate. 
They  are  of  the  quality  of  the  preceding  vinevards, 
but  harder  and  firmer,  becaufe  they  are  produced 
upon  a  hill  that  is  higher  and  deeper.  There  are 
fome  vats  very  delicious,  and  thefe  go  into  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but  under  the  name  of  Beaune  wine. 


Chaffiagne 
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Chaflagne  is  not  very  confiderable  for  its  extent,  but 
is  of  great  reputation  for  its  wines.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  more  fit  for  England,  becaufe  it 
would  better  bear  carriage  by  land  and  fea.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  ftrong,  full  of  fire,  and  heady.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  tart,  which  renders  it  more  durable  than  the 
others  •,  but  if  perfons  have  ficill  and  leifure  to  bottle 
it  in  the  proper  time,  and  to  drink  it  when  its  tart- 
nefs  begins  to  fall,  it  is  one  of  the  nobleft  wines  in 
the  world.  If  1  had  the  office  of  providing  the  king’s 
wine,  I  would  go  into  Burgundy  to  chufe  it ;  and  in 
chufing  the  wine  of  this  climate,  I  ffiould  be  likely 
to  fucceed.  This  is  the  only  wine  that  one  may  leave 
in  bottles  without  fear  of  its  growing  ropy,  changing 
its  colour,  growing  eager,  or  turning.  The  longer 
you  keep  it,  the  better  it  is. 

It  is  more  balmy  and  nouriffiing,  but  neverthelefs  you 
may  not  prefcribe  above  three  years  for  the  bounds  of 
its  duration.  It  will  be  fit  for  drinking  at  the  end  of 
the  fecond  year ;  fometimes  it  lafts  four  years,  when 
the  vintage  has  been  very  good. 

This  is  the  rank  of  wines  in  the  primeur,  though  its 
duration  is  a  great  deal  longer. 

Savigny  is  a  great  extent  of  ground  between  Beaune 
and  Fernand,  fituatedin  a  valley  formed  bythefepa- 
ration  of  the  two  mountains.  As  the  hills  that  corn- 
pole  this  vineyard  are  open  to  the  rifing  fun  by  a  great 
Ipace,  and  as  they  are  ihut  up  as  they  approach  to  the 
letting  fide,  they  participate  of  the  rays  of  the  fun 
obliquely,  and  on  the  other  dire&ly.  This  foil  pro¬ 
duces  excellent  ftrong  racy  wines,  which  have  both 
body  and  delicacy,  when  they  have  been  drawn  out 
into  bottles  •,  but  they  muft  be  vifitefl  now  and  then, 
fo  as  not  to  let  flip  the  time  when  they  fhould  be 
drank.  This  would  be  a  very  good  wine  for  England  ; 
it  will  keep  as  well,  and  better  than  Chaflagne ;  it  is 
not  fo  delicate,  nor  fo  brilk,  but  it  is  more  oily  and 
very  good  for  health. 

Auxey  is  pretty  near  of  the  fame  fituation,  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  between  two  hills,  which  open  themfelves  to  Muf- 
fault,  or  as  far  as  St.  Romaines,  where  may  be  feen 
high  mountains  crowned  with  very  high  rocks.  This 
vineyard  produces  wines  more  red  and  ftrong  than 
thofe  of  Savigny,  but  they  have  not  the  reputation  of 
them.  Thele  wines  have  more  body  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  ought  to  be  the  drink  of  all  thofe  gen¬ 
tlemen  that  would  notfliorten  their  days  by  drinking 
thofe  heady  fparkling  wines,  an  excefs  in  which  is  fo 
dangerous. 

Ti he  fecond  article ,  of  the  wines  de  garde,  or  thofe  which 
will  keep  a  great  while. 

Nuis  is  a  very  fmall  village,  about  nine  miles  from 
Beaune,  in  the  road  to  Dijon.  The  territory  of  this 
village  contains  between  four  and  five  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent.  All  thofe  gentlemen  that  love  the  mod  deli¬ 
cate  and  healthful  drinks,  have  the  wines  of  the  hills 
of  Nuis  for  their  tables.  Thefe  wines  are  at  firft  ve¬ 
ry  rough,  fharp,  and  tart  ;  they  require  to  be  kept 
till  the  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  year;  and 
when  their  roughnefs  and  hardnefs  are  gone,  their 
tartnefs  being  fallen,  there  comes  in  their  place  a  per¬ 
fume  and  balminefs  very  delicious;  they  are  of  a  deep 
velvet  colour,  and  yet  neat  and  brilliant.  Lewis  XI Y. 
drank  no  other  wine. 

The  dole  of  Vogeot  is  fituated  a  league  from  Nuis 
on  the  fide  of  Dijon  it  appertains  entirely  to  the 
monks  of  the  famous  abbey  of  Citteux,  built  be¬ 
tween  the  Saone  and  this  hill.  The  wine  which  it 
produces,  comes  nearer  to  that  of  Chaflagne  than  to 
any  other ;  it  is  very  excellent,  and  is  drank  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries. 

Chambertin  produces  the  moft  valuable  wine  of  all 
Burgundy ;  it  is  fituated  between  Dijon  and  Nuis, 
and  contains  the  qualities  of  all  the  other  wines  with¬ 
out  their  faults.  This  is  what  one  may  forget  with¬ 
out  fear,  I  have  drank  it  fix  years  after  it  has  been 
produced,  and  it  poured  troubled  and  thick  into  the 
glafs,  but  grew  clear  immediately,  and  by  its  motion 
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recovered  its  fpirits,  and  a  colour  the  moft  lively  and 
neat ;  and  they  alfo  fell  it  as  dear  again  as  the  other 
wines  of  Burgundy.  It  was  fold  the  laft  vintage  for 
forty  and  forty-two  pounds  fterling  the  chantier ; 
when  the  wines  of  Volnet,  Pomard,  and  Beaune,  fold 
for  not  above  twenty  pounds  fterling  a  queue,  which 
contains,  as  I  have  faid  before,  four  hundred  and 
eighty  Paris  pints. 

7' he  third  article ,  of  white  wines . 

Before  I  begin  to  treat  of  white  wine,  it  is  proper  to 
let  you  know,  that  it  is  made  from  a  mafeuline  kind 
of  Grape.  This  has  two  qualities,  that  the  Grapes- 
of  the  other  colour  have  not.  The  firft  is  this :  That 
if  the  vinntage  be  late,  and  the  white  frofts  and 
great  cold  come,  it  refills  the  hoar  froft;  while  the 
black  Grapes  grow  four,  withered,  and  ffirivel  im¬ 
mediately. 

The  fecond  is,  That  as  foon  as  thefe  white  Grapes 
are  cut,  they  muft  be  put  into  the  prefs  without 
entering  the  vat,  and  without  being  trod  as  the  black 
Grapes  are ;  for  if  they  were  put  there,  they  would 
give  only  a  livid,  ruddy,  yellowifh  liquor.  I  thought 
myfelf  obliged  to  acquaint  the  public  with  that. 
Muflault  is,  after  Beaune  and  Nuis,  the  largeft  vine¬ 
yard  of  Burgundy  in  extent ;  its  wines  are  generally 
approved  in  Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
throughout  all  France.  The  wines  which  this  foil 
produces  irrall  hot  and  dry  years,  are  delicious,  fpark¬ 
ling,  agreeable,  warm,  and  beneficial ;  they  are  not 
dear,  and  if  they  were  well  chofen,  they  would  be  a 
pleafure  to  thofe  that  drank  them.  When  they  are 
kept  above  a  year  and  a  half,  they  fometimes  grow 
yellow  and  eager. 

Puligny  is  a  vineyard  next  to  Muflault,  but  much 
more  in  the  plains,  which  produces  the  beft  white 
wines.  They  are,  within  a  very  little,  of  the  fame 
quality  with  the  wines  of  Muflault,  but  their  fame  is 
not  divulged,  and  the  name  is  almoft  unknown. 
Alofle,  in  which  I  have  fpoken  in  the  article  of  the 
firft  wines,  produces  alfo  excellent  wines. 

Morachet  is  a  little  plot  of  ground  between  Chaflagne 
and  Puligny  in  the  plain,  which  is  in  the  pofleflionof 
one  vein  of  earth,  which  renders  its  foil  wholly  of  the 
fame  kind.  It  produces  a  white  wine  the  moft  curi¬ 
ous  and  moft  delicious  in  France,  and  there  is  no 
wine  of  Cote  Rotie,  Mufcat,  nor  Frontignan,  that 
equals  it;  it  produces  but  a  very  fmall  quantity,  and 
it  fells  very  dear;  and,  in  order  to  have  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  it,  it  ought  to  be  befpoken  a  year  before,  be¬ 
caufe  this  wine  is  always  befpoken  before  it  is  made  ; 
but  great  caution  is  to  be  taken  not  to  be  deceived, 
for  the  neighbouring  vineyards  of  this  clofe  partake 
a  little  of  the  quality,  and  oftentimes  pafs  for  Mo¬ 
rachet,  and  therefore  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  have  a  faithful  correfpondent.  This  wine  has  thofe 
qualities  that  neither  the  Latin  nor  French  tongue 
can  exprefs.  I  have  drank  of  it  fix  or  feven  years 
old,  and  am  not  able  to  exprefs  its  delicacy  and  ex¬ 
cellence. 

I  am  now  going  to  treat  concerning  all  the  vineyards 
of  the  Upper  Burgundy.  Thofe  who  have  pafied  the 
grand  road  that  leads  from  Dijon  to  Lyons,  the  length 
of  the  hills,  will  do  juftice  to  my  exadtnefs,  and  I 
defire  thofe  that  have  not  been  there,  to  believe  that 
this  relation  is  agreeable  to  truth. 

I  have  a  hundred  times  heard  boafting  of  the  wines 
of  many  hills  near  Auxerre,  to  which  they  give  the 
name  of  the  wine  of  Burgundy.  It  is  true  thofe  hills 
are  in  Burgundy,  but  they  are  ninety  miles  diftanp 
from  the  true  hills,  of  which  I  fpoke  juft  now,  which 
only  produce  thefe  wines  of  Burgundy  which  are  in 
reputation,  and  which  they  drink  after  two  manners, 
by  the  nofe,  and  by  the  mouth,  either  both  at  once, 
or  feparately  ;  both  at  once  in  that  when  one  drinks 
them,  the  pleafure  which  he  has  in  the  fmcll,  vies 
with  the  relith  it  has  on  the  palate  ;  and  feparately,  fo 
that  a  perlon  that  has  been  ufed  to  drink  it,  may  know 
whether  it  be  the  true  Burgundyor  not,  by  the  fmell, 

or 
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or  Tweet  odour.  The  good  takers  tafte  it  by  their  l 
nofe,  before  they  put  it  to  their  mouths ;  and  aii  the 
other  climates  of  Burgundy,  as  thofe  of  Chablis  and 
Auxerre,  have  no  fuch  quality  as  the  true  wines  of 
Burgundy  have,  although  they  are  really  made  and 
produced  there. 

It  remains  for  me  to  relate  how  thefe  wines  may  be 
brought  to  England.  It  has  always  been  the  cuftom 
to  bring  thofe  wines  from  Burgundy  in  their  cafks  j 
but  as  the  carriage  is  long,  and  there  is  oftentimes  a 
rifque  run,  fo  the  carriers  as  well  by  land  as  by  fea, 
are  not  always  faithful  •,  for  notwithftanding  all  the 
precaution  that  can  be  taken  to  hinder  them  from 
drinking  the  wine,  they  will  always  find  out  ftrata- 
gems  to  do  it.  If  it  be  packed  up  in  cafks  with  ftraw 
and  linen  cloths,  this  is  but  a  feeble  obftacle  to  their 
indufcry.  And  for  all  this  precaution,  if  the  calk 
happens  to  leak  by  the  way,  this  wall  be  at  the  peril 
and  lofe  of  the  purchafer.  If  thefe  wines  be  put  into 
double  cafks,  this  precaution  will  have  no  better  fuc- 
cels  than  the  foregoing,  and  is  expofed  to  the  fame 
rifque  *,  and  the  calks  of  the  befl  vintages  are  a  great 
prejudice  to  the  delicate  wines,  becaufe  this  gives  the 
full  fcope  to  the  fpirits  to  evaporate,  and  of  conie- 
quence  they  will  caufe  a  great  diminution  of  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  wine. 

It  ought  to  be  brought  in  bottles  from  Beaune  to 
London  :  for  this  purpofe,  fome  agent  who  buys  the 
wines  by  order  of  the  perfon,  fhould  be  addreffed  to, 
to  draw  it  out  into  bottles,  and  to  fend  it  in  cafes  to 
•England.  Thefe  cafes  being  filled,  need  not  be  car¬ 
ried  by  land  above  ninety  miles  to  Auxerre,  where  they 
may  be  embarked  on  the  river  Yone,  which  pafies  in¬ 
to  the  river  Seine,  and  from  thence  to  Paris,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  Rouen,  where  are  veffels  which  pafs  very 
often  to  London. 

The  agents  of  Beaune  would  alfo  be  very  well  pleafed 
to  bottle  the  wine  that  they  were  ordered  to  buy, 
provided  their  correfpondents  would  give  orders  for 
enough  to  make  a  carriage.  As  for  example ;  if 
two  or  three  perfons  would  join  to  give  orders  for  a 
thoufand  bottles,  this  would  be  a  complete  carriage  ; 
and  as  thofe  of  Volnet  draw  their  wines  into  bottles 
at  the  end  of  December,  a  perfon  that  would  have 
five  hundred  bottles  of  Chaffagne  or  Nuis,  ought  to 
join  with  another  that  would  have  the  like  quantity. 
The  agent  might  bottle  up  thefe  wines  a  year  after 
the  vintage,  either  more  or  lefs,  and  the  purchafers 
might  receive  the  wines  of  Burgundy  exquifite  and 
delicious  ;  and  in  like  manner,  all  other  wines  that 
they  have  a  mind  to  have.  As  to  the  price  of  the 
wines  of  Beaune,  Yolnet,  Pomard,  Chaflagne,  and 
Nuis,  it  is  pretty  near  equal,  or  at  molt  the  difference 
is  not  very  great.  A  queue  of  Volnet  wine  contains 
four  hundred  eighty  Paris  pints,  which  will  make 
five  hundred  bottles,  and  will  colt  in  the  country, 
fome  years  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  or  eighteen,  and 
at  molt  twenty  pounds  Iterling.  The  carriage  may 
coil:  to  Calais  twelve  or  thirteen  livres,  and  after¬ 
ward  from  Calais  to  London  a  very  fmall  matter  •,  fo 
that  taking  the  years  one  with  another,  the  deareft 
wines  of  Burgundy,  except  that  of  Chambertin,  which 
is  the  deareft,  would  fcarce,  in  London,  Hand  in 
fourteen  or  fifteen  fols  a  bottle,  the  cuftoms  not  being 
reckoned  in. 

The  method  of  making  wine  in  Provence. 

The  delicatenefs  of  the  tafte  of  Grapes  is  not  always 
a  certain  proof  of  their  goodnefs  for  making  wine  ; 
it  is  not  always  with  thefe  Grapes,  fo  agreeable  to  the 
tafte,  that  the  belt  wines  are  made  :  we  fhould  not  be 
furprifed,  that  our  wines  are  not  the  moft  exquifite, 
fince  we  do  not  obferve  any  rule  in  the  choice  of  the 
Grapes,  which  ought  to  be  done. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  juice  of  Grapes  of  different 
kinds,  cannot  but  produce  aconfufed  mixture,  which 
buffers  divers  alterations  in  the  cafks,  by  the  different 
fermentations,  which  the  fulphureous  particles  of  the 
Grapes  excite  there  ;  by  which  they  buffer  themfelves 
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to  be  very  eafily  opened  at  the  approach  of  heat. 
This  is  what  happens  to  wines  which  have  been  made 
of  a  mixture  of  many  kinds  of  wild  Grapes.  Expe¬ 
rience  informs  us,  that  wine  drawn  from  fuch  Grapes 
is  very  fubject  to  ferment  and  grow  foul,  as  boon  as 
the  heats  of  the  fpring  begin  to  approach ;  which 
does  not  happen  in  the  winter,  when  the  coldnefs  of 
the  air  holds  it,  as  it  were,  bound  and  embarraffed 
by  the  fulphureous  particles  of  the  wine.  It  is  the 
fame  thing  in  the  juice  of  the  Grapes  called  Claretos, 
Plans,  Eftrans,  Pignalets,  & c.  when  they  are  ming¬ 
led  in  too  great  a  quantity  with  the  others.  The  com¬ 
mon  fault  of  our  wine  is,  that  they  cannot  be  kept 
the  year  throughout ;  they  are  apt  to  grow  foul,  or 
turn,  as  it  is  called,  upon  the  leaft  tranfport. 

The  greateft  part  of  our  citizens  believe  it  to  be  the 
fault  of  the  foil,  principally  the  vineyards  planted  in 
the  places  where  the  bottom  of  the  foil  is  plafter  or 
tranfparent  ftone,  which  is  the  cafe  of  all  that  ex¬ 
tent  of  ground,  which  begins  from  R.  P.  Capu.cins, 
as  far  as  Aguilles,  which  they  commonly  call  Pay- 
blank,  i.  e.  white  country.  But  how  many  vineyards 
have  we  planted  in  different  foils,  that  are  fubjedt  to 
the  fame  vice  ?  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  foil 
which  they  call  gris  [gray,]  is  the  belt  for  vineyards  j 
neverthelefs  it  is  found,  that  the  quarter  of  Molieres, 
of  Repentance  de  Barret,  and  of  Montaguez,  are  not 
exempt  from  this  vice.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  mixture  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  Grapes ;  I  cannot  deny,  after  experi¬ 
ence,  but  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  culture,  and  the 
dung  they  ufe,  contributes  very  much  to  this  vice, 
which  is  what  I  fhall  hereafter  examine  into. 

Therefore  it  is  neceftary  to  know,  what  Grapes  are 
fit  to  make  good  wine,  that  may  be  in  a  condition 
to  be  kept  without  being  foul  or  turning,  and  how  to 
make  it. 

It  is  very  true,  that  a  perfon  cannot  make  from  one 
vineyard  a  great  quantity  of  wine,  that  fhall  be  at  the 
fame  time  good  in  quality.  A  vineyard  ought  to  be 
planted  on  thofe  high  grounds  or  hills,  which  are  ex¬ 
pofed  either  to  the  fouth  or  fouth  weft. 

And  the  foil  ought  to  be  a  fort  of  brown,  or  approach¬ 
ing  to  it.  Thofe  which  we  call  Arpielo,  Malaufene, 
and  Saveon,  are  foils  which  are  fcarce  proper  to  nou- 
rifh  flocks  that  will  produce  Grapes  for  making  good 
wine.  The  vineyards  which  are  round  about  the 
Peres  Auguftins  Reformez,  commonly  called  Saint 
Pierre,  are  planted  in  a  foil  of  Saveon  aforefaid,  verv 
unfit  for  producing  Grapesjof  a  delicate  relifh,  or  for 
making  good  wine. 

The  entrance  into  the  territory  of  Tholonet  is,  for 
the  moft  part,  a  foil  which  our  country  people  call 
Malaufene  •,  and  alfo  the  wines  that  they  produce  are 
none  of  the  belt. 

Thofe  Grapes  ought  to  be  chofen,  which  grow  upon 
flocks  that  are  planted  in  a  foil  fomewhat  rocky. 

As  to  the  culture  it  is  certain,  that  good  wine cafinot 
be  drawn  from  Grapes  that  have  too  much  nourifh- 
ment,  and  of  which  the  fap  has  not  attained  the  leaft 
degree  of  concobtion  or  ripenefs. 

Thofe  which  we  call  Olheros,  which  are  commonly 
dunged,  and  which  they  cultivate  with  pains,  give  a 
great  quantity  of  Grapes  ;  but  their  great  nourifhment 
is  an  obftacle  to  their  making  good  wine.  Thofe 
which  we  call  open  vineyards,  are  to  be  preferred  to 
them. 

We  ought  to  prefer  the  Grapes  of  old  vineyards  to 
thofe  of  young  ones.  The  proper  vineyards  for  mak¬ 
ing  good  wine,  are  thofe  which  have  been  planted 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  *  the  older  they  are,  the 
more  proper  they  are  for  making  good  wine ;  and 
till  the  vineyard  has  been  made  feven  or  eight  years, 
good  wine  ought  not  to  be  expebted  from  it. 

As  to  the  choice  of  Grapes,  we  ought  to  mix  fome 
of  the  beft  forts  that  we  have.  Thefe  kinds  are,  of 
the  white  Grapes,  the  Aragnan,  Roudeillat,  Pafeau 
Blanc,  Eftrani,  Yni,  and  Aubre.  Of  the  black,  the 
Catalan,  Bouteillan,  Uni  Negre.  The  muft  drat  is 
drawn  from  thefe  Grapes  ought  to  ferment  in  the  vat 
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at  leaft  three  weeks,  when  the  hulks  mud  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  mult. 

It  oupht  to  be  noted,  that  the  proportion  which  fliould 
be  kept  between  the  quantity  of  thefe  kinds  is  different, 
according  to  the  dcfign  which  every  one  has  of  keep¬ 
ing  thefe  wines. 

The  black  Grapes,  and  above  all  the  Catalan,  and 
„  the  Boutellan,  fliould  make  more  than  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  all  the  reft. 

Thofe  that  defire  to  have  a  wine  of  a  deeper  red, 
fliould  take  a  greater  quantity  of  black  Grapes,  and 
ought  to  let  them  ftand  a  longer  time  in  the  vat,  if 
they  have  occafion  to  change  the  wine  from  time  to 
time. 

They  make  white  wine  of  the  Grapes  they  call  Au- 
bier.  Uni,  Roudeillat,  Aragnan,  Pignolet.  If  they 
would  have  wine  proper  to  keep  in  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer,  they  ought  to  ufe  none  but  Uni,  Aubier,  and 
Aragnan. 

Nobody  is  ignorant,  that  we  have  wines  made  of  but 
one  fpecies  of  Grapes  •,  as  that  of  Mufcat  wine,  and 
claret:  for  the  firft  they  make  ufe  of  Mufcats,  as  well 
white  as  red  ;  for  the  fecond,  of  the  Grapes  they  call 
Clareto. 

They  keep  thefe  Grapes  with  us,  during  the  whole 
winter,  and  fome  part  of  the  fpring,  hanging  upon 
a  beam  in  a  room.  All  forts  of  Grapes  are  not  fit 
for  keeping-,  thofe  kinds  that  are  called  Pendoulans, 
or  Rin  de  panfe,  le  Land  de  Poiierre,  le  Verdau,  are 
the  belt  for  this  purpofe  the  Aragnan  and  Eftrani 
are  fo  likewife ;  alfo  the  Clareto,  Mufcat,  and  red 
Uni;  the  Barbaroux,  and  the  Efpaguin,  theTaulier, 
and  the  Roudeillat,  will  not  keep  fo  long.  They 
ought  to  be  gathered  full  ripe,  and  before  the  rains, 
and  none  to  be  c  ho  fen  but  thofe  that  grow  upon  old 
flocks. 

They  alfo  preferve  thofe  Grapes  to  make  what  the 
Latins  call  UvaePaffo;  not  becaufe  dried  in  the 
fun,  but  becaufe  they  are  expofed  to  the  fun  hang¬ 
ing  ;  they  call  them  in  French  dried  Grapes  ;  the 
provincials  call  them  Panfes.  They  make  ufe  of 
none  but  Grapes  called  Rin  de  Panfe  or  Pendulem, 
or  of  Rin  Panfe  Mufcat,  to  make  the  belt  Panfe. 
They  alfo  make  ufe  of  the  Grapes  which  are  called 
Aragnans,  which  is  the  moft  common  Panfe  in  the 
hotteft  places. 

They  alfo  make  ufe  of  the  Grapes  called  Roudeillats, 
and  the  Plan  Eftrani.  The  Grape  which  we  call  the 
Land  de  Pouerre,  is  not  made  ufe  of  with  us  for  this 
purpofe,  although  I  have  been  informed,  that  they 
are  ufed  in  hot  countries  near  the  fea  coafts.  They 
make  their  Panfes  with  us,  after  the  following  man¬ 
ner  ;  they  tie  the  Grapes  in  a  ftring,  and  put  them 
upon  another  ftring  at  both  ends  ;  then  they  plunge 
them  into  a  boiling  lye,  in  which  they  mingle  a  little 
oil,  until  the  Grapes  fhrivel,  and  afterwards  expofe 
them  to  the  fun  for  fix  or  feven  days  ;  and  then  they 
lay  them  in  rows  in  cafes,  prefling  them  gently. 

Wine  is  different  in  virtue  and  delicacy  of  tafte. 
The  difference  proceeds,  for  the  moft  part,  from  the 
different  natures  of  the  Grapes  with  which  it  is  made, 
the  different  degree  of  their  maturity,  and  the  diver 
fity  of  the  foil  where  the  vineyards  are  planted  ;  and 
alfo  the  different  culture  of  the  vineyards,  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  wine  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the 
difference  of  the  climates,  according  to  the  greater  or 
lefler  degree  of  heat. 

The  Romans,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  were  very  cu¬ 
rious  in  fearching  after  the  moft  excellent  wines  :  all 
their  differences  confifted  in  the  places  where  thev 
were  made ;  as  the  Setinum,  Ctecubum,  Falernum, 
Gauranum,  Fauftianum,  Albanum,  Surrentinum,  and 
Maflicum,  which  were  the  moft  delicate  wines  of 
Italy  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  Among  the  wines  of  Greece, 
they  efteemed  the  Maronean,  Thafian,  Cretan,  Coan, 
Chian,  Lefbian,  Icarian,  Sinyrean,  &c.  Their  luxu¬ 
rious  tafte  carried  them  in  fearch  of  the  wines  of  Alia, 
as  that  of  Mount  Libanus,  and  others,  as  may  be  feen 
in  Pliny. 

It  is  to  be  noted*  that  the  Romans,  had  their  moft  ex- 
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cellent  wines  from  Campania,  which  is  now  called 
Terre  de  Labour,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples.  Thofe  of  the  other  parts  of  Italy  aid  not  come 
near  thefe  laft  in  point  of  excellency.  The  Falernian, 
Gauranian,  and  Maflic,  were  made  from  vineyards  - 
planted  on  the  hill  round  about  Mondragon,  at  the 
foot  of  which  paffes  the  river  Garigliano,  antiently 
called  the  Iris.  The  Caecuban,  which  differs  nothing 
from  the  Falernian  but  in  age ;  (this  is  that  which  the 
Latins  call  the  length  of  time  which  the  wines  are 
able  to  preferve  their  ftrength,)  was  produced  in  the 
Terre  de  Labour,  as  the  Fundanum  and  Amyclum 
were  near  Gaeta,  the  Sueffanum  of  Sueffa  Pometia,  a 
maritime  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  the 
Colenum  about  the  town  of  the  Terre  de  Labour-, 
and  alfo  many  others,  with  which  that  province  fur- 
nifhes  the  city  of  Rome. 

Thefe  wines,  which  are  very  excellent  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  acquired  rather  by  age  than  by  art,  a  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  none  of  the  other  common  wines 
of  Italy  can  attain. 

The  laft,  which  the  Greeks  call  Oligophora,  and  the 
Latins  Tenuia  and  Paucifera,  are  very  eafily  preferved 
by  the  cold,  or  rather  by  a  frefh  air,  and  grow  eager 
by  heat.  Alfo  thofe  which  the  Greeks  call  Polypho- 
ra,  Multifera,  and  Vinola,  become  more  vigorous 
and  fpirituous  by  the  heat. 

The  Grapes  of  which  the  firft  are  made,  abound  in 
crude  phlegm  ;  the  fulphureous  parts  of  the  muft  are 
more  dilated.  The  laft,  on  the  contrary,  are  drawn 
from  Grapes  that  are  more  ripe  -,  of  which  the  muft 
or  the  fulphureous  parts  which  compofe  it,  are  con¬ 
centred,  and  fixed  by  the  evaporation  of  the  humid 
parts  which  dilate  it.  To  this  may  be  added,  the 
abundance  of  the  fulphur  of  thefe  laft,  which  is  the 
caufe  of  the  true  ftrength  of  thefe  wines  ;  and  it  is  by 
being  opened  that  they  acquire  this  fpirituoufnefs.  It 
was  only  to  procure  this  opening,  that  the  ancients 
invented  the  preparing  thefe  wines  in  the  manner  I  am, 
going  to  exprefs. 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  in  the  year  633,  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Rome,  they  lodged  their  tuns  full  of  wine 
in  places  covered,  which  were  expofed  to  the  north, 
fuch  as  we  now  call  cellars. 

On  the  contrary,  thofe  calks  which  were  filled  with 
vigorous  and  fpirituous  wine,  fuch  as  Polyphorum, 
were  fet  in  an  open  place,  and  expofed  to  the  rain  and 
fun,  and  all  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  Thofe 
which  contained  wines  of  lefs  ftrength,  were  kept 
under  cover.  Thofe  which  were  full  of  a  weak  wine, 
were  put  into  a  hollow  place  and  covered  with  earth. 
Galen,  in  his  book  de  Antidot.  chap.  hi.  and  in 
the  Treatife  of  Vines,  that  is  afcribed  to  him,  re¬ 
marks  very  much  to  the  purpofe,  That  the  wines  of 
the  firft  order,  or  Polyphora,  were  preferved  two  or 
three  years  in  thefe  cold  places  ;  but  if  they  let  them 
lie  there  too  long,  they  grew  eager,  if  they  did  not 
remove  them  to  warmer  places,  as  they  ufed  to  prac- 
tife  in  Afia,  before  the  Romans  had  any  knowledge  of 
it ;  and  it  was  by  this  means  that  the  people  of  Afia, 
as  well  as  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  attained  to  the  art 
of  making  wine  keep  fo  long. 

The  moft  ancient  epocha  or  the  preparation  of  thefe 
wines  among  the  Romans  (as  Pliny  fays)  was  about' 
the  year  of  Rome  633.  This  author  who  lived  along 
time  after  in  Velpalian’s  time,  allures  us,  that  thefe 
wines  had  been  kept  for  the  lpace  of  a  hundred  years, 
and  that  they  grew  thick  to  the  confidence  of  honey, 
fo  that  they  could  not  be  drank  without  mixing  them 
with  water. 

He  alfo  adds.  Quo  generofius  eft  vinum,  eo  majus 
vetuftate  craffefcit,  i.  e.  by  how  much  more  generous 
the  wine  is,  by  fo  much  the  more  it  grows  thick  by 
age.  The  fame  that  is  feen  in  our  days  in  the  Spa- 
n  Ih  wines. 

This  thicknefs  of  the  wines,  of  which  I  am  fpeaking, 
is  lefs  extraordinary  than  that  of  the  wines  of  Afia, 
of  which  Galen  fpeaks  in  his  book  of  Refpiration  ; 
which  being  inclofed  in  large  flafks,  and  fufpended 
near  the  fire  of  their  chimnies,  acquire  by  the  evapo¬ 
ration 
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ration  of  the  humidity,  the  hardnefs  of  fait.  What 
Ariftode  fays  of  the  wines  of  Arcad’a,  expofed  to  the 
fire  and  the  fmoke,  is  yet  more  furprifing ;  Ita  exfic- 
catur  in  utribus,  ut  derafum  bibatur;  i.  e.  fo  dried 
in  the  bottles,  that  it  is  fcraped  off  to  be  drank.  It 
was  fo  folid,  that  they  were  forced  to  fcrape  the  flafks 
to  drink  it,  and  could  not  drink  it  without  diluting: 
it  with  water. 

The  Romans  prepared  their  wines  after  the  following 
manner  :  they  took  the  muft  that  had  run  from  the 
Grapes  that  had  been  trod;  they  put  them  into  a  wood¬ 
en  vat,  of  which  the  ftaves  had  been  bound  together 
by  hoops,  or  flexible  bands.  - 

After  the  wine  had  been  fermented  all  the  time  ne- 
ceflary  for  feparating  the  grofleft  impurities,  they 
drew  it  out  of  the  vat  to  put  it  into  the  calks,  where 
it  continued  to  ferment;  and  to  alfift  the  depuration, 
they  mingled  as  much  plafter,  or  chalk,  or  clay,  or 
powder  of  marble,  or  of  pitch,  or  of  fait,  or  of  re¬ 
fin,  or  of  lee  of  new  wine,  or  of  fea  water,  or  of 
myrrh,  or  of  aromatic  herbs,  as  they  judged  necefia- 
ry,  every  country  having  its  particular  mixture.  And 
this  is  what  the  Latins  call  Conditura  Vinorum. 

They  left  the  wine  in  the  calks  until  the  fpring  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  alfo  many  left  them  until  the  fecond  or  third 
year,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wine,  and  the 
country  ;  afterwards  they  drew  it  out  to  put  it  into 
earthen  velfels,  which  they  did  over  on  the  infide 
with  melted  pitch,  and  marked  on  the  outfide  the 
name  of  the  place  from  whence  the  wine  was  made, 
and  that  of  the  Roman  confuls,  in -whofe  confulate  it 
was  made.  The  Latins  called  this  changing  of  the 
wine  from  calks  to  earthen  velfels,  Diffuflo  Vinorum, 
or  Vina  defundere. 

They  had  two  different  forts  of  velfels  ;  the  one  the 
amphora,  and  the  other  the  cadus.  Pancirollus  and 
others  fay,  the  amphora  was  of  a  fquare  or  cubic 
figure.  As  to  the  contents  authors  are  not  agreed, 
but  moll  fuppofe  they  held  about  eighty  pounds  of 
liquor.  This  velfel  was  contra&ed  at  the  neck.  Af¬ 
ter  it  was  filled  with  wine,  they  Hopped  the  mouth 
dole  with  cork.  The  cade  was  of  the  figure  of  a 
Pine  Apple,  which  is  fuppofed  to  contain  half  as  much 
more  as  the  amphora.  Thefe  velfels  being  flopped, 
were  carried  into  a  room  expofed  to  the  fouth,  fitu- 
ated  in  the  higheft  ftory  of  the  country -ho  ufe  where 
the  wine  had  been  prepared.  This  place  was  called 
apotheca. 

It  was  to  diflipate  the  fuperfluous  humidity  of  the 
wine,  that  they  expofed  thefe  velfels  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  and  of  that  of  the  fire,  and  of  the' fmoke, 
which  has  given  to  this  place  the  name  of  Fumarium, 
becaufe  of  the  fmoke  which  was  gathered  by  the  fun¬ 
nel,  through  which  the  fmoke  of  the  fire  was  carried 
off,  when  it  was  lighted  below. 

Thefe  wines  could  be  kept  for  two  hundred  years, 
and  would,  as  has  been  faid,  arrive  at  the  confidence 
of  honey,  during  which,  Adhuc  Vina  ducentis  fere 
annis  jam  in  fpeciem  redafta  mellis  afperi ;  etenim 
htec  natura  vini  in  vetuftate  eft,  fays  Pliny,  lib.  xiv. 
cap.  4.  So  that  it  is  troublefome  to  drink  this  wine 
becaufe  of  its  thicknefs,  and  in  order  to  render  it 
drinkable,  they  diluted  it  with  warm  water  to  give  it 
a  fluidity,  and  afterwards  they  palfed  it  through  a 
ftratner,  and  this  they  called  Saccatio  Vinorum,  as 
Martial  fays, 

Turbida  folicito  tranfmittere  caecuba  facco. 

It  is  true,  they  had  other  wines  of  the  fame  nature, 
which  they  did  not  pafs  through  a  ftrainer,  as  the 
Malficum,  which  piey  only  expofed  during  a  night  to 
the  air,  to  procure  a  fluidity  and  depuration,  as  Ho¬ 
race  fays,  lib.  ii.  fat.  4. 

Mafiica  ft  ccelo  fupponas  vina  fereno, 

Nofturna,  ft  quid  cralfi  eft,  tenuabitur  aura, 

Et  decedet  odor  nervis  inimicus :  at  ilia 

Integrum  perdunt  lino  vitiata  faporem. 
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Lhis  lukewarm  wine  had  been  very  difagreeable  t'd 
drink,  if  they  had  not  cooled  it  with  ice  or  fnow, 
whether  in  mingling  it  with  the  wine,  or  letting 
the  bottles  in  ice.  The  moft  luxurious  mingled 
fnow  with  the  wine,  and  palled  it  through  a  filver 
ftrainer,  which  Paulus,  the  jurifconfult,  calls  Coluui 
Vinorum. 

Of  the  method  of  planting  vineyards  in  Orleans. 

Of  the  diftance  that  fhould  he  given  to  the  rows ,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  paths,  when  a  vineyard  is  planted.  'The 
different  kinds  of  plants.  Of  planting  between ,  and  of 
digging  up  old  Vines ,  and  planting  again. 

The  trenches  ought  not  to  be  opened,  till  after  the 
ground  that  is  defigned  to  be  planted  has  been  mark¬ 
ed  out,  to  the  end  that  a  length  and  breadth,  pro¬ 
portionable  and  uniform,  may  be  given  to  ail  the 
rows  and  paths,  as  much  as  the  ground  to  be  plant¬ 
ed' will  permit.  And  forafmuch  as  the  Vine  receives 
its  nourilhment  in  the  trench,  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
it  fome  inches  in  breadth  more  than  to  the  paths. 

The  moft  common  pradtice  is  to  allow  five  feet  in 
breadth  for  the  trench,  and  as  much  for  the  path,  when 
red  wines  are  planted,  efpecially  the  Auvernats,  whofe 
branches  ought  always  to  be  trained  pretty  long.  This 
is  the  bell  method  for  this  fort  of  Vines,  and  the 
plants  ought  to  be  planted  two  feet  fix  inches  diftant 
one  from  another.  Some  do  not  exactly  obferve  this 
diftance  ;  they  allow  but  four  feet  and  a  half  for  a 
trench,  and  the  fame  for  a  path. 

There  are  alfo  fome  that  allow  but  a  foot  and  a  half 
diftance  between  each  plant,  when  the  trench  and 
the  path  have  no  more  breadth  than  that  which  I  am 
about  to  mention  ;  but  the  Vines  planted  fo  clofe  to¬ 
gether  ought,  of  neceflity,  to  be  twifted  circularly ; 
and  as  their  roots  will  in  a  few  years  run  one  into 
another,  the  Vines  will  not  laft  fo  long  ;  befides,  they 
will  require  to  be  a  little  oftener  and  more  plentifully 
dunged,  than  thofe  that  have  been  planted  at  a  great¬ 
er  diftance. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  allow  near  fix  feet  for  the 
breadth,  and  fometimes  more  for  the  trench,  and  the 
path,  but  this  certainly  is  greater  than  is  poflible  to 
dig  or  cultivate  between  the  flocks,  which  is  the  beft 
manner  of  performing  this  work.  And  when  they 
dig  otherwife,  they  will  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  work  to  the  middle  of  the  trench,  which  neverthe- 
lefs  ought  to  be  as  well  digged  as  the  reft. 

But  the  vignerons  of  Burgundy  do  not  dig  the  whole 
ground,  for  when  the  diftances  are  fo  large,  they  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  to  touch  but  lightly  the  middle  of 
thefe  trenches,  and  only  dig  about  the  rows  of  plants. 
It  is  then  advantageous  for  the  citizens  not  to  give  fo 
much  breadth  to  the  trenches. 

Thofe  vignerons,  that  purchafe  or  rent  vineyards 
which  have  the  trenches  fo  wide,  pluck  them  up  of¬ 
tentimes,  that  they  may  be  able  to  plant  others  there, 
where  they  allow  much  lefs  breadth  for  the  trenches, 
and  the  diftance  between  the  plants  without  concern¬ 
ing  themfelves  about  the  Vines  lading  the  lefs  while. 
But  the  citizens  ought  to  follow  a  better  method, 
which  is,  to  give  five  feet  for  the  breadth  of  the 
trench,  and  as  much  to  the  path,  and  two  feet  fix 
inches  for  the  diftance  between  each  plant,  efpecially 
when  one  plants  Vines  of  Auvernat,  becaufe  thefe 
will  furnilh  layers,  fo  the  trench  muft  neceflarily  be 
larger,  and  the  plants  at  greater  diftances  the  one 
from  the  other,  that  they  may  find  more  nourifhment, 
and  that  the  fttoots  of  the  Vines  may  be  extended  the 
better, 

A  vineyard  planted  after  this  manner  will  laft  longer, 
will  defend  itfelf  better  againft  the  winter’s  frofts, 
will  produce  finer  and  better  fruit,  which  will  ripen 
better,  and  of  confequence  make  better  wine  ;  and 
alfo  the  vignerons  of  Burgundy  would  find  their  ac¬ 
count  of  planting  their  Vines  in  this  manner,  in  that 
they  would  have  fewer  Vines  to  tie,  to  prune,  and  to 
difbranch,  &c.  becaufe  there  are  a  great  many  fewer 

plants 
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plants  in  thofe  whole  trenches  and  paths  are  wide, 
and  the  plants  lefs  crouded,  and  for  this  reafon  there 
would  be  but  few  vignerons  but  would  be  of  this 
opinion. 

When  I  fay,  that  when  one  plants  Auvernats,  they 
fnould  have  five  feet  in  breadth  for  the  trench,  and 
as  much  for  the  path,  and  two  feet  fix  inches  dis¬ 
tance  between  each  plant,  I  fpeak  of  thofe  Vines 
planted  in  a  very  good  bottom  of  earth,  becaufe  they 
will  laft  many  ages  without  being  renewed  after  the 
ufual  manner. 

For  as  to  thofe  lands  where  one  is  obliged  to  renew 
the  vineyard  in  about  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  years, 
it  will  be  Sufficient  to  allow  four  feet  and  a  half  for 
the  breadth  of  the  trench,  and  the  fame  for  the  path, 
and  twenty  inches  for  the  diftance  between  each  plant, 
becaufe  thefe  Vines  will  not  laft  a  very  long  time,  by 
reafon  the  roots  will  grow  large,  and  fpread  far  in 
the  earth,  in  luch  a  manner,  that  they  would  injure 
one  another.  I  fuppofe,  nevertheless,  this  land  to 
be  paftably  stood,  for  otherwife  the  breadth  of  the 
trench  and  the  path  muft  be  greater,  and  the  diftance 
between  each  plant,  or  the  vineyard,  muft  be  the 
oftener  dunged. 

There  are  two  forts  of  plants,  thofe  from  cuttings, 
and  from  layers. 

The  cutting  is  a  young  flioot  of  the  fame  year  that 
has  no  roots ;  they  always  leave  at  bottom  a  knot  of 
the  wood  of  the  preceding  year.  Thefe  are  the  moft 
commonly  ufed.  They  give  it  no  other  management 
than  to  cut  off  the  claipers  and  the  tops,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  take  them  off  from  the  Vines,  and  lay 
them  down  in  the  earth  in  a  bundle,  when  they  cut 
them  before  winter,  and  cannot  plant  them  till  the 
Spring. 

This  plant  is  good,  and  commonly  Succeeds  when  it 
has  been  well  chofen,  being  planted  in  lands  well  dif- 
pofed  and  well  cultivated  •,  but  yet  there  is  an  incon- 
veniency  in  ufing  it,  and  that  when  it  is  to  be  planted 
in  lands  that  are  naturally  moift,  or  that  retain  the 
water.  If  it  be  planted  early,  and  there  fall  cold  rains 
in  great  abundance,  the  plant  foaks  in  the  water,  and 
the  {kin  or  rind  comes  off,  and  it  perifhes  inftead  of 
taking  root ;  and  if  it  be  planted  too  late,  and  the 
great  heats  and  droughts  overtake  it  before  it  has 
put  forth  buds  that  are  paftably  ftrong,  it  is  fcorched, 
wherefore  it  is  better  to  make  ufe  of  the  fecond  fpe- 
cies  of  plants,  not  only  in  thefe  forts  of  lands,  but 
all  others. 

The  layers  are  the  long  (hoots  of  Vines  of  three  years 
growth,  which  have  been  layed  down  in  the  ground, 
and  have  put  out  fmall  roots ;  thefe  are  better,  and 
lefs  liable  to  fail;  they  may  be  planted  at  all  times  in 
winter  and  in  any  kinds  of  lands,  provided  they  are 
fuch  as  do  not  retain  the  water.  In  this  cafe  it  were 
better  to  wait  till  March  to  plant  them,  or  at  leaft  till 
the  ground  appears  healthful,  for  we  fhould  never 
plant  in  ground  which  is  very  wet. 

Before  the  layers  are  planted,  they  ought  to  be 
pruned,  that  is,  to  cut  off  a  few  of  their  roots  ;  and 
when  they  are  weak  at  the  place  where  they  were  bent, 
thefe  muft  not  only  be  cut,  but  alfo  the  other  branches 
or  fpurs,  leaving  that  which  has  the  moft  and  ftrong- 
eft  roots. 

The  layers  are  a  great  deal  lefs  fubject  to  foak  in  the 
water  than  the  cuttings,  becaufe  having  roots  before 
they  were  planted,  they  make  new  ones  fooner  than 
thofe  which  have  none. 

It  is  true,  thefe  layers  are  more  rare  than  the  other, 
but  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  render  them  common 
enough,  becaufe  one  may  have  whole  acres  of  them, 
and  all  the  precaution  that  is  neceflary  for  it,  confifts 
in  making  layers,  when  they  are  well  grown,  from 
the  (hoots. 

ft  bele  may  be  planted  in  two  different  places,  either 
in  fome  piece  of  land  defigned  folely  for  this  purpofe, 
or  in  the  middle  of  each  ridge,  at  the  time  that  a  vine¬ 
yard  is  planted. 

If  they  be  planted  in  a  particular  piece  of  ground, 
they  muft  be  laid  in  rows  betwixt  the  Vines,  and 
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there  fo,  that  betwixt  each  row  and  the  fhoot  there 
may  be  a  fufficient  diftance,  that  the  (hoots  may  not 
hurt  one  another,  and  that  the  vigneron  may  have 
room  to  pals  between  them  when  he  is  trimming 
them  •,  for  he  muft  hoe  them  three  times  a  year  to  hin¬ 
der  the  weeds  from  growing  about  them,  and  choak- 
ing  them,  and  depriving  them  of  a  part  of  their 
nourifhment. 

This  portion  of  ground  is  a  fort  of  nurfery,  fince  the 
gardeners  make  them,  that  they  may  have  plants  to 
plant  in  thofe  places  where  they  are  wanting. 

I  am  alfo  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  the  prudence  of  a 
citizen  to  have  on  his  eftate  (efpecially  fince  the  cut¬ 
tings  do  not  take  root  but  with  difficulty)  a  place 
,  where  he  may  always  have  layers  in  as  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  as  he  pleales,  or  (hall  fuffice  for  all  thofe  that 
(hall  not  fucceed,  at  leaft  if  they  be  not  well  chofen, 
and  which  require  a  particular  care  in  their  cultivation. 
I  (hall  consider,  at  the  end  of  the  following  article, 
after  what  manner  we  fhould  plant  the  layers  in  the 
ridges. 

It  is  for  the  intereft  of  a  citizen  to  order  his  affairs  fo, 
that  his  vineyard  may  be  always  full  of  plants,  to  the 
end  that  it  may  produce  a  good  quantity  of  wine  ; 
becaufe  it  often  happens,  notwithilanding  all  the  pre¬ 
caution  that  can  be  taken  to  keep  a  vineyard  well  fur- 
nifhed,  that  it  will  want  to  be  fupplied,  by  reafon  of 
the  quantity  of  plants  that  die  from  time  to  time,  be¬ 
caufe  one  cannot  always  fupply  their  places  by  the 
means  of  layers ;  and  likewife  fometimes  there  will  not 
be  wood  enough  upon  the  Vines  that  are  near  for  that 
purpofe,  and  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  make  ufe 
of  the  top  of  the  flioot,  for  feveral  reafons  that  might 
be  given,  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  place 
plants  between  the  others. 

Some  vignerons  will  fay,  that  it  is  very  rare  that  thefe 
middle  plants  fucceed  in  a  vineyard  where  they  are 
planted;  to  which  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  it  is  true, 
that  a  middle  plant  may  not  fucceed,  when  the  earth 
has  not  been  well  prepared  before  the  planting,  or 
when  it  has  no  other  management  but  that  of  the 
vineyard  in  common  ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  it 
will  lcarce  fail,  if  care  be  taken,  after  the  vintage,  to 
pluck  up  the  dead  (hoots,  to  open  the  earth  to  a  good 
depth  before  winter,  not  only  to  the  end  that  it  may 
mellow,  but  alfo  that  the  Vines  may  not  be  damaged 
in  cutting  off  part  of  its  roots,  by  which  it  would 
be  greatly  weakened,  if  it  were  not  done  before  the 
fpring;  and  if  in  every  hole  were  put  a  ba(ket  of  freftt 
earth,  or  about  the  twentieth  part  of  a  lcuttle  full  of 
well  rotted  dung,  efpecially  when  the  plant  is  fet  in 
(tony,  clayey,  or  gravelly  ground. 

I  have  ieen  among  Vines  very  ftrong  in  wood,  and  of 
a  hundred  years  of  age,  a  middle  plant  very  ftrong 
to  the  third  eye,  and  which  always  continued  to  do 
well ;  and  I  can  affirm,  that  thefe  Vines  are  planted  in 
as  ftrong  lands  as  any  are  in  our  plot  of  vineyards. 
Now  if  the  middle  plant  does  well  there,  as  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  it  does,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will 
(till  do  better  in  thofe  lands  which  are  light ;  and  hence 
it  is,  that  there  is  not  any  land  where  one  may  not 
plant,  or  where  it  will  not  fucceed. 

Perhaps  the  vignerons  may  fay  that  a  middle  plant 
will  be  worth  nothing  among  young  Vines,  becaufe  - 
thefe  puffi  with  fo  much  force,  that  their  (hoots  would 
choke  it. 

I  agree  that  it  may  fometimes  fo  happen,  but  then 
this  is  a  proof  that  the  year  following  there  will  be 
found  in  the  vineyard  wood  enough  to  make  layers 
there.  Therefore  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  fet  a  mid¬ 
dle  plant,  becaufe  it  is  more  likely  to  fail,  and  like¬ 
wife  it  will  not  produce  fruit  fo  foon  as  the  layers,, 
which  produce  it  the  fame  year  in  which  they  are 
made. 

This  reafoning  is  more  juft  than  the  confequence  that 
they  would  draw  from  thence  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  it 
would  be  ufelefs  to  plant  a  middle  plant ;  for  if  a  vig¬ 
neron  Ihould  every  year  cut  off  the  wood  of  the  vine¬ 
yard,  which  might  ferve  for  the  making  the  layer,  and 
not  fet  a  middle  plant  there,  the  vacancy  that  would 
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be  there,  would  never  be  filled  ;  and  this  is  the  reg¬ 
ion  that  a  middle  plant  fhould  every  year  be  fetinthe 
empty  places,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  filled  out 
with  the  layers. 

Of  the  time  and  different,  manners  of  planting  a  vineyard. 

Lands  being  of  different  natures,  there  ought  alfo  to 
be  different  times  of  planting. 

In  lands  that  are  Tandy,  or  full  of  flints,  the  bottom 
or  foil  or  "which  does  not  retain  the  water,  one  may 
plant  and  in.terplant  after  the  feverity  of  the  winter, 
without  being:  under  any  apprehenfion  of  the  plants 
not  iucceeding  *,  becaufe  thefe  forts  of  lands,  never 
retaining  the  w'ater,  are  always  wholefome  at  the 
bottom  5  and  therefore  the  plants  fet  in  them  will 
fucceed. 

They  do  not  ordinarily  plant  in  the  lands  of  Olivet, 
St.  Mefmin,  &c.  whole  pieces  of  Vines  entire  in  the 
places  where  they  have"  been  already,  becaule  the  cuf- 
tom  is,  not  to  pluck  t.tp  in  thefe  lands  thofe.  plants 
that  they  find  good  either  ras  to  wood  or  kind. 

As  for  myfelf,  I  have  alw'ays  found,  that  thefe  diffe¬ 
rent  ftools,  mixed  among  very  fmall  ones,  make  a 
grotefque  figure  in  one  and  the  fame  piece  of  land, 
and  could  never  approve  of  t.his  ridiculous  method. 

In  ftrong  lands,  or  fuch  as  .retain  the  water,  one 
ought  not  to  plant  but  in  the  month  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May,  becaufe  it  is  not  eafy  to  make  a 
Vine  take  root  in  thefe  forts  of  lands,  the  year  be¬ 
ing  often  very  hot  and  dry,  or  very r  rainy,  which  are 
equally  to  be  feared,  in  refpect  to  the  plant  fet  in 
them. 

And  as,  in  an  eftate  of  but  a  fmall  extent,  it  often 
happens  that  the  lands  are  of  different  natures,  and 
that  of  confequence  the  plants  of  one  cei  'tain  fpecies 
will  not  do  well  but  in  one  part  of  thefe  hands,  and 
will  fucceed  ill  in  another,  and  that  the  fe.  alons  are 
different  one  from  another,  and  fince  they  to  o  often 
happen  to  be  either  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  and  rainy, 
and  that  the  kinds  of  the  plants  are  good  or  bar  h  ac' 
cording  to  their  nature,  and  that  of  the  grounth  pn 
which  they  are  planted,  and  the  difpofition  of  i"he 
feafon,  I  am  of  opinion,  to  be  more  certain  not  T° 
plant  any  plants  but  what  will  fucceed,  and  to  have' 
always  fome  vintage  to  gather,  that' it  will  be  proper 
to  plant  feveral  kinds  of  plants,  according  to  the  lands 
that  they  will  agree  bed:  with,  efpecially  if  we  be  not 
very  fure,  that  one  fpecies  of  plant  will  do  better  than 
all  others :  in  fuch  cafe,  we  lhould  plant  none  but 
that  which  may  fucceed  there. 

When  I  fay  that  it  is  often  advantageous  to  have  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  plants  in  a  certain  extent  of  land,  I 
do  not  mean  that  you  lhould  put  many  kinds  of  plants 
in  one  and  i:he  fame  ridge,  or  in  one  and  the  fame 
row,  as  is  common  for  vignerons  to  do,  when  they 
plant  vineyards  for  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  make 
but  one  fort  of  wine  of  all  forts  of  Grapes,  which,  ne- 
Verthelefs,  they  would  have  palfed  for  pure  Auvernat, 
although  there  is  not  in  it  perhaps  above  a  third  pairt \ 
but  1  mean,  that  in  every  different  kind  of  land  there 
fhould  be  planted  but  one  kind  of  plant,  to  the  end. 
that,  every  kind  being  feparate,  we  may,  in  the  time 
of  vintage,  eafily  make  fuch  wine  as  we  defire  which 
will  be  very  difficult,  if  all  the  different  fpecies  off 
plants  be  planted  confufedly  one  among  another  •,  foir 
there  will  fear ce  be  found  among  the  vintage  gatherers 
either  men  or  women,  fuch  as  have  fkill  enough  to 
diflinguilh  them,  and  befides,  if  they  had,  it  would 
be  a  lofs  of  time. 

A  vineyard  may  be  planted  after  two  manners,  either 
upon  the  even  ground,  or  in  open  rows. 

In  planting  upon  the  even  ground,  when  the  land  has 
b  een  levelled  and  marked  out,  they  make  a  hole  with 
a  b  xide  to  put  in  the  plant,  but  it  ought  neverthelefs , 
to  b*. '  fuppofed  that  this  land  has  been  prepared,  and 
well  ti  enched.  _ 

The  ma  nner  P^anting  a  vineyard  in  open  rows  is 
alrnoft  the  "  only  one  in  ufe  in  the  Orleannois,  and  is  , 
without  cok  ''tradidion,  the  bed  ;  in  that  it  is  certain. 
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that  in  planting  in  this  manner,  the  earth  has  been 
opened  and  removed  even  to  the  bottom,  which  by 
this  means  will  become  better  furnifhed,  and  the 
roots  of  the  Vine  will  be  capable  of  fpreading  them- 
felves. 

The  bell  time  to  plant  cuttings,  which  have  been 
bundled  and  buried  in  the  ground,  is  when  the  rind 
fwells  ;  which  may  be  known  by  a  kind  of  protube¬ 
rance  rifing  round  about  the  wound,  and  alfo  by 
the  buds  being  juft  ready  to  open  ;  and  that  the  cut¬ 
tings  may  not  dry  too  much,  they  ought  to  be  kept 
for  fome  time  in  a  veffel  full  of  water,  and  not  to  be 
taken  from  thence,  but  as  they  are  planted,  for  if 
the  heat  fhould  fhrivel  thofe  that  are  planted,  they 
will  not  fo  readily  take  root,  and  many  of  them 
might  die. 

For  this  reafon  it  is  better  to  plant  a  vineyard  in  a 
rainy  moift  feafon,  or  at  leaft  cloudy,  than  when  it  is 
too  hot,  or  there  is  a  too  drying  wind. 

They  commonly  make  ufe  of  two  different  utenfils 
of  iron  to  make  the  hole  where  they  put  the  cutting 
of  the  plant,  either  a  fpade,  or  a  large  kind  of  pick¬ 
ax.  The  firft  is  the  moft  proper  to  make  good  work, 
provided  the  earth  be  wrought  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  trench,  and  alfo  the  depth-  that  the 
plant  is  laid,  that  is  to  fay,  as  far  as  the  hollow  of 
the  earth. 

When  they  make  ufe  of  the  fecond  utenfil,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  with  a  defign  to  make  bad  work,  for  the  lazy 
vignerons  content  themfelves  in  making  a  hole  to  put 
the  cutting  of  the  plant  in,  without  digging  the  reft 
of  the  ground. 

But  by  this  laft  way  of  planting,  it  often  happens  that 
the  young  roots  of  the  plants  finding  nothing  but  hard 
earth,  into  which  they  are  not  able  to  penetrate,  it  is 
impoffible  that  they  fhould  be  able  to  extend  them¬ 
felves  as  they  would  do,  in  a  land  that  has  been  expof- 
ed  to  the  air,  frofts,  &c.  by  the  good  digging  that 
has  been  given  it,  when  the  trench  has  been  dug  with 
the  fpade  the  whole  length. 

Of  gathering  the  vintage < 

The  vintage  of  the  Auvernats  being  the  moft  precious 
of  all  thofe  which  we  have  to  make  in  this  plot  of 
vineyards,  in  order  to  have  good  wine,  we  ought  to 
attend  the  maturity  of  the  Grapes. 

And  as  there  are  certain  foils,  where  the  Grapes,  hav¬ 
ing  been  cut  a  little  too  green,  are  too  much  ferment¬ 
ed  in  the  vat,  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  cut  very 
rip'e,  are  but  little  fermented,  which  keep  the  better ; 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  thofe  who  lhave  thofe 
viney  7ards  do  carefully  apply  themfelves  to  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  whfh  the  quality  of  their  ground. 

But  on<°  may  fay,  in  the  general,  of  all  the  good  Au¬ 
vernats  *of  this  country,  that  they  ought  to  have  al¬ 
ways  one  .point  of  green  when  they  are  gathered, 
particularly7  when  the  year  has  been  hpt,  and  the  lands 
where  they  gTrew  have  been  fat,  or  very  much  dunged  j 
for  it  is  not  Sufficient,  when ,  one  would  have  good 
wine,  to  cut  tihe  Grape  in  its  degree  of  maturity,  but 
he  muft  take  a  fit  feafon  to  do  this  in.  As  thus,  one- 
ought  neither  to  begin  nor  continue  to  gather  when 
it  rains,  though  many  are  not  very  fcrupulous  as  to 
this  point,  for  they  fay  the  wine  will  fell  never  the 
worfe  for  it. 

I  own  that  it  may  fometimes  happen  fo,  but  it  ought 
to  be  allowed  me  that  it  has  a  bad  quality.  One 
ought  alfo  to  fee  to  it,  that  the  dew  that  falls  often 
very  plentifully  in  this  feafon,  be  entirely  diffipated, 
and  that  there  be  no  dew  either  upon  Grapes,  or  the 
leaves  of  the  Vines,  for  it  is  found  by  experience,  that 
for  the  little  quantity  of  water  there  is  in  this  fort  of 
wine,  it  lofes  a  great  deal  of  its  quality. 

Therefore  the  feafon  cannot  be  too  fine  for  cutting  the 
Auvernats,  for  this  reafon  :  in  a  great  many  vineyard 
plots  in  this  kingdom,  as  in  Burgundy,  and  other 
places,  where  the  wines  have  great  reputation,  they 
do  not  gather  their  vintage,  but  during  the  fineft  part 
of  the  day  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  gardeners  begin  their 
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work  very  late,  and  leave  off  feme  hours  before  fun- 
fet,  and  the  wine  is  the  better  for  it. 

It  is  true,  that  fometimes  it  is  good  to  wait  for  the 
falling  of  the  rains,  but  this  ought  to  be  fome  weeks, 
or  atleaft  many  days  before  the  vintage,  and  not  in 
the  time  of  gathering. 

As  for  example :  when  no  rain  has  fallen  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  Grapes  have  been  lb  Ihrivelled  by  the 
heat,  that  there  is  icarceany  thing  but  Grape  ftones, 
and  a  tough  thick  fkin,  it  one  fhould  gather  them 
then,  they  would  yield  but  very  little  wine,  and  alfo 
it  might  turn  to  a  tartnefs,  as  it  happened  for  the  molt 
part  to  the  red  wines  of  the  year  17x8,  which  was  ex¬ 
traordinary  hot  and  dry. 

So  then  we  ought  not  to  gather  the  Grapes  fo  foon  as 
the  rain  that  we  have  waited  for  is  fallen,  becaufe  the 
Grapes  ought  to  have  time  to  havethe  advantage  of  it, 
which  may  be  known  when  the  berries  grow  large, 
and  fall  upon  the  ground. 

As  to  the  other  forts  whether  red  or  white,  they  may 
be  gathered  with  lefs  precaution,  but  they  muff  always 
have  their  degree  of  ripenefs,  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  lands  on  which  the  vineyards  are  planted. 

Of  the  wines  made  in  Orleans. 

For  a  long  time,  at  Paris  and  other  places,  there  have 
been  thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  decry  the  wines 
of  our  vineyard  plots,  efpecially  the  red  wines.  In 
the  mean  time  it  is  oblervable,  that  thofe  who  fpeak 
of  them  with  the  greateft  contempt,  cannot  do  with¬ 
out  them,  but  procure  them  as  they  did  formerly,  ei¬ 
ther  to  put  off  their  weak  wines,  without  colour,  or 
that  have  fome  other  faults,  and  alfo  to  preferve  the 
fineft,  moft  delicate,  and  molt  celebrated. 

For  the  wines  of  Burgundy  are  no  fooner  brought  in, 
than  they  mix  them  with  our  wines  to  drink  them,  fo 
long  as  they  laft  ;  and  there  is  this  to  be  faid  of  our 
wines,  that  there  is  not  one  fingle  wine  merchant  at 
Paris,  who  has  not  our  wines  in  his  vaults,  not  only 
for  mixing  with  others  which  are  meaner,  but  for 
felling  without  any  mixture;  for  tho’  they  have  much 
ftrength,  yet  for  all  that,  they  do  not  fail  to  fell  them 
pure,  as  well  for  their  tables  as  their  offices,  to  thofe 
that  have  the  curiofity  to  drink  a  wine  that  is  good., 
natural,  and  without  fophiftication. 

The  Rapes  which  are  yearly  made,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  wines,  both  red  and  white,  which  ’they 
are  fo  folicitous  to  purchafe  a  long  time  before,  they 
are  made,  in  order  to  tranfport  them  from  Pavis  into 
Flanders,  Holland  and  England,  and  as  far  as  the 
American  iflands,  where  they  drink  good  to  the  very 
laft  drop,  are  in  my  opinion,  fufficient  proofs  that 
our  wines  are  not  fo  contemptible  as  they  would  re- 
prefent  them. 

For  it  mull  be  owned,  that  if  they  had  'not  fuch  good 
qualifies,  or  if  they  had  any  fault,  ’they  would  not 
come  in  fearch  of  them  fo  far,  and  would  not  take 
fuch  care  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  them  in  time. 
Some  fay  that  our  wines  being  harfh,  red,  and  too 
violent,  they  are  not  fo  agreeable  to  be  drank,  and 
that  thofe  that  drink  them  to  any  excefs,  find  them¬ 
felves  incommoded,  which  never  happens  to  them 
when  they  drink  the  fame  quantity,  or  even  a  greater, 
of  the  wines  of  Champaign  and  Burgundy,  and  many 
other  vineyard  plots  of  the  kingdom. 

I  anfwer,  that  thefe  pretended  faults  are  the  real  quali¬ 
ties  of  our  wines,  and  thofe  are  what  caufe  them  to  be 
fo  much  fought  after;  for  this  very  colour  and  harfh- 
nefs  (provided  that  it  be  not  too  much  fermented  in 
the  vat)  ferve  to  give  a  quality  to  other  wines  that  are 
weak,  which  would  never  be  vended  to  any  advan¬ 
tage  without  being  mixed  with  others. 

Befides,  if  the  harlhnefs  of  them,  which  they  fome¬ 
times  have,  be  their  fault,  this  is  not  always  fo,  it  is 
but  accidental,  and  may  be  prevented  by  letting  them 
remain  lefs  time  in  the  vat. 

As  for  the  inconvenience  that  thofe  are  fenfible  of, 
that  drink  too  much  of  it,  it  is  a  very  eafy  thing  for 
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them  to  remedy  that  themfelves ;  they  need  only  drink 
lefs  of  it,  and  then  it  would  not  incommode  them. 

As  for  example :  aqua  vitae  is  not  drank  in  fo  great  a 
quantity  as  wine,  nor  a  ftrong  wine  as  a  weak  one. 
When  the  wine  is  very  ftrong,  they  ought  to  drink 
water  with  it,  or  drink  lefs  of  it,  then  it  would  nou- 
rifh  a  perfon,  inftead  of  wearing  his  body,  or  ftupefy- 
ing  his  fpirits.  Thus,  when  one  is  fenfible  of  any  bad 
effe&s  from  our  wines,  it  is  not  from  their  quality  that 
they  proceed,  but  from  their  quantity,  which  people 
know  not  how  to  ufe  rightly. 

Whatfoever  ill-founded  prejudice  may  be  taken  up 
againft  the  wines  of  oUr  vineyard  plots,  it  muft  ne- 
verthelefs  be  allowed  that  we  have  the  advantage  over 
the  greateft  part  of  other  wines,  that  we  are  able  to 
make  them  fuch  as  we  would  have,  and  fuch  as  are 
demanded  ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  dedicate  wine  fit  for  pre- 
fent  drinking,  red  without  being  harfh,  and  more  or 
lefs  hard,  without  lofing  its  quality,  and  thus  we  are 
able  to  make  a  wine  equally  good  to  drink  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  year,  and  alfo  for  many  years 
after. 

There  are  in  this  kingdom  many  vineyard  plots,  the 
Vines  of  which  have  this  bad  quality,  and  yet  thefe  are 
the  wines  that  are  fo  much  boafted  of,  which  will 
not  keep  the  year  without  fpoiling,  if  they  were  not 
preferved  by  ours,  which  have  more  of  the  quality 
than  they. 

But  if  thofe  who  put  fo  great  a  flight  upon  our  wines, 
fhould  fay  we  do  not  know  how  to  make  them,  they 
would  reafon  more  juftly  than  they  do,  when  they 
would  have  us  to  believe  that  our  wines  are  not  good$ 
for  they  ought  to  allow  that  they  are  good  in  them¬ 
felves,  and  we  fhall  agree,  that  if  there  is  any  fauk 
in  them,  it  is  by  accident,  fince  it  only  proceeds  from 
the  monner  of  making  it. 

Then,  it  muft  be  faid,  that  the  wines  of  Orleans  are 
good,  but  they  make  them  ill,  and  then  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  wanting,  but  to  avoid  the  faults  in  the 
manner  of  making,  and  that  is  what  I  am  going  to 
Treat  of. 

We  have  in  this  plot  of  vineyards  fo  many  different 
forts  of  foils  and  plants,  that  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
give  a  direction  for  the  manner  of  making  the  wines 
from  each  of  them  ;  I  can  only  fay  in  the  general, 
that  in  order  to  make  good  wine,  the  foil  ought  to  be 
proper  for  the  Vines,  well  expofed  to  the  fun,  on  a 
gentle  declenfion  from  the  north  to  the  fouth,  rather 
dry  than  moift ;  that  the  plants  fet  there  be  of  a  good 
kind,  and  well  chofen  ;  that  the  vineyard  be  rather  old 
than  young,  never  dunged,  or  but  very  little,  but  ra¬ 
ther  earthed,  and  always  well  wrought,  and  in  the 
proper  times  to  work  them,  and  that  the  Grapes  have 
a  certain  degree  of  ripenefs  before  they  be  cut,  and 
that  they  be  tunned  after  they  have  been  trodden, 
when  one  would  make  wine  that  fhould  have  a  colour, 
and  not  for  prefent  drinking. 

It  is  certain  that  when  all  thefe  things  concur,  it  will 
be  eafy  to  make  good  w'ine ;  but  there  are  yet  other 
things  to  be  obferved,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in  the 
following  part  of  this  article. 

They  make  in  this  plot  of  vineyards,  as  well  as  in  ma-' 
ny  others,  both  red  wine  and  white  ;  I  fhall  fpeak  firft 
of  the  red,  and  afterwards  of  the  white,  of  which' 
there  are  a  few  things  to  be  faid. 

The  beft  and  moft  precious  wines  of  all  that  are  made 
in  this  plot  of  vineyards,  is  the  Auvernat.  Of  this 
there  are  fix  fpecies,  viz.  the  Auvernat  Teint,  the 
black,  red,  gray,  and  two  kinds  of  whites  ;  which 
are  the  white  Auvernat  of  Soler,  and  that  of  the  Low 
Country. 

The  Auvernat  Teint  is  the  reddeft  ;  and  as  it  has  al¬ 
ways  the  quality,  it  gives  the  colour  and  the  body  to 
the  Auvernats,  and  prevents  them  from  growing  ropy. 
And  when  it  is  mingled  with  the  red  only,  they  'ought 
to  let  it  remain  in  the  vat  a  little  while  ;  efpecially  in 
thofe  years,  that  there  is  reafon  to  believe  'the  wine 
will  take  as  much  colour  as  they  would  tha  t  it  fhould 
have,  or  where  it  grows  on  a  foil  where  Oie  wine  has 

always 
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always  been  accuftomed  to  have  colour  enough  by 
being  tunned  but  a  little. 

Some  pretend  that  one  quart,  or  thereabouts  of  the 
wine  [De  Teint]  of  the  tincture,  or  of  [GrosNoir]  the 
large  black,  to  a  vat  of  fifteen  puncheons  of  red  Au- 
vernat,  will  have  a  good  effeCk 
I  own  that  it  will  give  it  a  fine  colour,  without  ren¬ 
dering  it  harfh,  provided  it  be  not  tunned  too  long; 
bur  as  this  Teint,  or  this  Gros  Noir,  have  no  quality 
but  that  of  giving  it  the  colour,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  Auvernat  Teint,  which  is  very  red,  fubftantial, 
and  vinous,  produces  a  better  effeCt ;  but  it  requires 
only  to  put  more  of  that  of  theTeint,than  of  the  Gros 
Noir;  becaufe  this  Auvernat  colours  a  great  deal  lefs 
than  thofe  of  the  two  other  kinds  of  Grapes. 

The  riper  both  the  one  and  the  other  are,  the  more 
wine  they  yield,  and  the  more  colour  they  have  ;  and 
for  this  reafon  they  ought  never  to  be  gathered,  but 
when  they  are  in  their  perfed  maturity. 

The  Auvernat  Teint  ought  not  to  be  planted  indiffe¬ 
rently  in  all  forts  of  land,  becaufe  it  will  not  do  well 
in  all  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  thofe  who  would  have 
them,  ought  ac  firft  to  plant  but  a  few,  to  fee  if  they 
will  fucceed  in  their  lands.  Alfo  care  muft  be  taken 
not  to  mix  them  with  other  in  planting,  that  one  may 
the  better  know  what  quantity  we  fhould  put  into  eve¬ 
ry  vat ;  which  will  be  difficult  to  do,  if  they  were 
planted  confufedly  with  other  Auvernats,  or  red 
plants,  to  make  thence  good  mixed  wine. 

Although  the  Auvernat  Teint  is  a  very  good  Grape 
•of  itfelf,  yet  it  muft  be  owned,  that  if  too  much  of 
it  be  put  into  the  red  Auvernat,  it  will  alter  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  it ;  for  the  laft  wine  is  never  better,  than  when 
it  is  made  without  any  mixture  of  other  Grapes ;  and 
it  has  ordinarily  as  much  colour  and  ftrength  as  it 
Ihould  have,  not  only  to  maintain  itfelf  by  itfelf,  but 
alfo  to  put  off  other  wines  of  an  inferior  quality. 

But  then  I  fuppofe,  that  this  red  Auvernat  grew  up¬ 
on  good  lands,  for  there  are  fome  which  of  them- 
felves  do  not  give  enough  to  the  wines  that  they  pro¬ 
duce  ;  in  this  cafe  it  is  good  to  plant  the  Auvernat 
Teint. 

It  is  true,  that  this  wine  being  mixed,  will  not  be  fo 
fine,  as  if  it  were  only  the  pure  red  Auvernat ;  but 
then  again,  it  will  maintain  itfelf  better  ;  and  when 
one  would  make  an  Auvernat,  which  has  a  ftrong  tart- 
nefs  and  a  good  flavour,  without  having  any  colour, 
you  muft  put  to  the  red  Auvernat,  about  the  feventh 
part  of  the  Melier,  or  of  good  white  Auvernat,  fuch 
as  now  grows  in  the  vineyard  of  Blois ;  but  that  one 
may  be°able  to  make  this  mixture,  it  is  neceffary  that 
this  Melier,  or  white  Auvernat,  be  ripe  at  the  fame 
time  as  the  red  Auvernat. 

A  wine  made  after  this  manner,  is  fo  excellent,  and  fo 
difguifed,  that  is  is  made  to  pafs  for  pure  Burgundy 
wine  ;  and  is  fold  at  Paris  and  other  places  as  fuch,  in 
wickered  bottles.  The  belt  wine  conners  are  there 
deceived  every  day. 

The  Auvernat,  without  diftinftion,  is  red  ;  they  alfo 
name  it  from  its  fkin,  which  is  brown,  becaufe  its 
colour  is  not  of  fo  deep  a  red  as  that  of  the  Auvernat 
Teint,  and  becaufe  it  is  deeper  than  the  gray  Auver¬ 
nat,  which  is  almoft  quite  white,  and  that  too  when 
it  has  been  tunned  very  much.  This  kind  of  red  Au¬ 
vernat  is  the  moft  common  among  the  black  Auver¬ 
nats,  and  is  one  of  the  belt  wines  that  grow  in  this  plot 
of  vineyards. 

The  [AuvernatNoir]  black  Auvernat  is  very  uncom¬ 
mon  in  this  country,  and  known  by  few  perfons ;  its 
berry  is  rounder  than  the  other  Auvernats  its  fkin 
is  as  black  as  jet,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  it  is 
known  by.  There  is  alfo  another  fpecies  of  it,  which 
fome  vignerons  call  the  Auvernats  of  Tours ;  it  differs 
nothing3 from  the  red,  but  in  that  its  wood  is  very  big 
as  well  as  its  fruit.  The  Grape  is  long  and  well  filled; 
and  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  this  kind  was  not  fo 
fcarce  in  this  country  ;  for  it  is  the  fineft,  and  one  of 
the  beft  that  we  have. 

The  gray  Auvernat  is  neither  white,  black,  nor  red, 
but  of  a  gray  or  pearl  colour,  when  at  the  greateft 
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maturity.  But  fome  have  made  this  obfervatiors,  that 
in  certain  lands  this  colour  becomes  black  in  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  after  the  planting  of  thefe 
Vines,  but  neverthelefs  without  lofing  their  quality. 
The  change  of  the  colour  does  not  come  univerfally. 

I  have  leen  vineyards  very  old,  that  did  produce  the 
Auvernat  of  this  quality. 

When  this  gray  Auvernat 'has  been  made  offhand, 

or  when  it  has  been  tunned  but  a  very  little  while, 

* 

and  it  is  once  gone  from  this  vineyard  plot,  and  is 
denominated  by  a  borrowed  name,  it  is  an  eafy  mat¬ 
ter  to  make  it  pafs  for  fuch  a  wine  as  is  defired,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  fold  as  it  is,  or  whether  it  be  mingled  with 
others  of  a  higher  colour.  But  this  mixture  muft  be 
made  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  quantity  of  the  gray 
Auvernat  be  not  abforbed  by  the  red  that  is  mixed 
with  it. 

Of  making  wines  in  Orleans . 

The  Grapes  being  cut,  and  carried  from  the  vine¬ 
yard  to  the  prefs,  they  tread  them  either  in  a  fcuttle, 
which  they  place  there,  or  in  a  vat,  when  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  vintage  is  finiffied  ;  or,  in  fine,  they  caft 
them  into  a  trough  of  a  wine  prefs  to  be  bruifed. 
Ailo  fometimes  they  carry  them  directly  to  the  prefs  ; 
but  this  is  when  they  would  make  wine  fit  for  pre- 
fent  drinking,  and  that  it  is  not  fermented  in  the  vat 
at  all. 

Thofe  who  make  ufe  of  a  fcuttle  to  bruife  their  Grapes, 
cannot  poffibly  tread  the  Grapes  well,  or  at  leaft  they 
will  be  a  long  time  in  doing  it,  and  have  a  great  deal 
more  trouble,  in  that  they  are  obliged  to  raife  up,  with 
all  their  ftrength,  the  puncheons  in  which  they  tread 
the  Grapes,  to  caft  them  into  the  vat  with  the  marc, 
in  order  to  work  it  all  together. 

The  manner  of  bruifing  the  Grapes  in  the  vat  when 
it  is  filled,  is  much  worfe  than  the  firft ;  in  that, 
notwithftanding  all  the  precaution  that  can  be  taken, 
and  whatever  time  is  allowed  to  endeavour  to  do 
this  work  well,  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  it  ffiould 
fucceed  ;  for  when  the  wine  has  been  tunned  as  much 
as  it  ought,  and  they  have  put  it  on  the  prefs  with 
its  marc,  there  will  be  a  part  of  the  Grapes  that 
have  not  been  half  bruifed,  and  this  caufes  the  marc 
to  yield  lefs  wine,  and  there  is  not  all  the  colour  that 
it  might  have ;  and  therefore  the  Grapes  ought  never 
to  be  bruifed  this  way,  when  it  can  be  done  otherwife. 
But  if  this  is  a  lofs  to  the  citizens,  not  to  draw  from 
the  marc  all  the  wine  which  it  ought  to  yield,  if  all 
the  Grapes  had  been  well  bruifed,  yet  it  affords  an 
advantage  to  the  vigneron,  in  that  his  drink  will  be 
fo  much  the  better. 

As  there  is  an  inconvenience  in  treading  the  Grapes, 
either  in  a  fcuttle,  or  a  vat,  as  1  ffiall  make  it  appear, 
it  will  be  better  to  make  ufe  of  a  wine  prefs ;  that  is, 
without  contradiction,  the  beft  way  to  bruife  the 
Grapes. 

And  befides,  a  wine  prefs  will  ferve  for  four  bafkets, 
when  the  other  will  not  ferve  for  two,  if  they  make 
ufe  of  a  fcuttle ;  for  according  to  the  meafure  that 
the  Grapes  are  bruifed  in  the  wine  prefs,  the  wine 
falling  into  the  vat,  does  not  rife  above  the  Grape  ; 
by  which  it  may  be  more  eafily  known,  when  the 
Grapes  have  been  well  or  ill  trod  before  the  marc  is 
turned  into  the  vat ;  or  it  is  a  great  deal  more  eafy  to 
puffi  it  with  the  foot,  when  the  trap  door  of  the  trough 
is  lifted  up,  than  to  lift  up  the  whole  with  bodily 
ftrength,  as  they  are  obliged  to  do  when  they  tread 
in  a.  fcuttle. 

The  trough  of  the  prefs  ought  to  be  fet  in  a  kind  of 
litter,  and  placed  upon,  or  oyer  the  vat ;  but  when 
the  covering  of  the  ftru&ure,  where  the  prefs  is,  is 
low,  it  muft  be  placed  over  the  middle  of  the  prefs 
without  a  litter  ;  then  there  will  be  a  little  more  trou¬ 
ble,  becaufe  it  muft  be  emptied  into  the  vat  with  a 
bucket  or  fcuttle ;  but  this  is  no  great  matter,  there 
are  hands  enough  to  do  this  work. 

The  Grapes  having  been  trodden  as  before,  the  marc 
may  be  thrown  into  the  vat,  either  with  the  Grape 
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and  fkins,  orfeparated  the  one  from  the  other;  this 
depends  on  the  manner  after  which  one  would  make 
the  wine. 

When  it  has  been  tunned  a  confiderable  time,  the 
wine  is  lefs  green,  lefs  fubjedt  to  be  ropy,  and  better 
for  keeping,  than  if  it  were  done  off-hand,  or  fit  for 
prefent  drinking. 

But  if  the  Grape  be  tunned  too  much,  it  takes  from 
it  much  of  its  quality,  becaufe  it  leaves  a  harfh- 
nefs  which  renders  it  not  fit  for  drinking  for  above 
a  year  in  certain  lands,  and  in  others  it  never  lofes 
the  tafle  of  the  Grape  ftone  ;  and  when  with  this  ex- 
cefs  of  the  vat,  it  has  a  colour  as  red  as  ox  blood, 
it  is  a  wine  which  they  call  groflier  or  matin  ;  and  it 
is  commonly  faid  it  is  better  to  keep  than  to  drink. 
When  a  wine  has  this  fault,  one  cannot  render  it 
drinkable,  but  by  mingling  it  with  good  dry  new 
white  wine. 

Then  it  is  this  excefs  of  the  vat  which  renders  our  wines 
hard,  and  makes  them  difefteemed  without  any  dif- 
tindlion,  although  all  our  wines  are  not  made  after  this 
manner.  But  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  avoid  this  fault, 
which  renders  our  wines  contemptible. 

There  are  thofe  who  tun  the  Grape  ftone  with  the  fkin, 
and  would  give  to  their  wine  only  that  degree  of  the 
vat  which  it  ought  to  have;  and  not  to  be  ftrong,  they 
draw  it  out  from  time  to  time  by  a  pipe,  or  by  fome 
little  hole  which  they  make  in  the  vat,  but  this  I  do  j 
not  approve  of,  for  reafons  to  be  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  article. 

Others  make  ufe  of  a  Vine  prop,  or  fome  other  piece 
of  wood,  which  they  thruft  into  the  vat,  from  whence 
they  draw  it  out  quick,  and  let  it  drop  into  a  glafs, 
where  they  examine  if  it  have  colour  enough,  and  if 
it  makes  a  circle  of  fcum,  and  boils  and  bubbles, 
which  they  call  faire  le  roue :  others  watch  till  the 
marc  is  rifen  to  fuch  a  height,  and  make  a  judgment 
by  that. 

As  for  myfelf,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
a  furer  way  to  thruft  one’s  hand  a  pretty  way  into 
the  vat,  (which  I  fuppofe  to  be  raifed,  and  to  have 
been  worked,)  to  take  from  thence  a  handful  of  the 
marc,  and  to  put  it  to  one’s  nofe,  as  the  dyers  do, 
to  judge  of  the  difpofition  of  their  vats ;  then  one 
may  know  if  the  wine  be  made,  and  if  it  has  colour 
enough. 

When  it  fmells  fweet,  you  ftiould  let  it  work  a  little 
longer  in  the  vat,  until  it  has  loft  that  fmell,  and  has 
a  ftrong  fcent  that  affedls  the  nofe  ;  then  it  ought  to 
be  taken,  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour  at  moft  is  luffi- 
cient  to  force  it. 

A  wine  taken  in  its  proper  degree  of  the  vat,  will  ne¬ 
ver  tafte  of  the  Grape  ftone ;  it  will  be  always  fit  to 
drink,  and  alio  will  keep  good  for  many  years. 

I  agree  alfo,  that  the  wine  that  has  been  tunned  too 
much,  becomes  tart  and  harfh,  and  that  is  what  takes 
away  its  quality  ;  and  as  it  is  the  Grape  ftone,  and  not 
the  fkin,  that  caules  this  tartnefs  and  harfhnefs,  the 
means  to  prevent  this  inconvenience  is,  in  being  very 
careful  as  to  the  degree  of  the  vat  that  is  given  to  the 
wine. 

But  as  one  may  often  be  deceived  in  giving  it  too  much  I 
or  too  little  of  the  vat,  I  think  the  fureft  way  would 
be,  to  ftone  the  Grapes  when  they  are  trampled,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  into  the  vat.  ! 

This  work  would  not  be  fo  much  trouble  as  it  may 
be  imagined  ;  for  one  ftoner  would  iuffice  to  employ  | 
one  treader,  let  him  tread  as  faft  as  he  can. 

When  the  Grapes  are  bruifed  in  a  wine  prefs,  feveral 
may  employ  themfelves  in  ftoning.  One  method  of 
doing  it  is,  to  put  them  into  .  a  bafket  plated,  &c. 
about  fix  feet  long,  four  feet  broad,  and  ten  or  twelve 
inches  high ;  and  that  this  may  not  be  any  incum- 
biance,  it  may  be  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  prefs, 

and  have  two  men  to  fift  and  feparate  the  fkins  from 
the  Grape  ftones. 

I  find  that  a  cribble  is  much  more  convenient,  for  it 
ta  _es  up  els  room,  and  there  needs  but  one  man  to 
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I  have  feen  many  of  thefe  cribbles,  but  that  ^vhich  I 
am  going  to  defcribe,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  moft 
commodious. 

The  cribble  for  ftonin^  the  Grapes  ought  to  be  made 
with  brafs  wire,-  becaufe  this  is  more  pliant,  and 
does  not  ruft  fo  much,  and  lafts  longer  than  iron  wire. 
The  holes  ought  to  be  an  inch  in  breadth,  almoft  of 
an  oflagonal  figure;  it  is  worked  upon  two  hoops 
joined  together,  the  one  upon  the  other  ;  and  when 
it  is  finifhed,  it  is  to  be  covered  with  a  third  hoop  or 
band,  that  is  about  four  inches  high. 

As  the  I'marc  is  falling  in  by  the^vine  being  prefted 
out,  and  is  rifen  to  the  height  of  the  cribble,  they 
put  under  to  fupport  it  a  band  of  wood,  or  little 
hoop,  two  or  three  fingers  high,  which  goes  round ' 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cribble  ;  and  befides  this,  four 
round  iron  bars  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  little  finder  • 
becaufe  if  they  were  broad,  the  fkins  of  the  Grapes 
would  reft  there,  which  would  hinder  the  other  from 
palling. 

It  is  proper  to  put  thefe  iron  bars  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  two  of  the  four  may  fuftain  the  other  two,  and 
that  they  may  be  all  of  one  length. 

The  ends  ought  to  crofs  the  two  hoops,  and  to  co¬ 
ver  the  third ;  and  they  muft  be  joined  to  many  places 
of  the  trellis  of  brafs  wire,  which  may  be  double  or 
treble; 

The  wood  of  the  hoop  ought  to  be  notched  in  two 
places  over  againft  one  another,  and  about  an  inch  in 
depth,  and  three  in  breadth,  according  to  that  of  the 
ftaves  upon  which  it  is  to  be  placed  ;  and  thefe  ftaves 
fhouid  be  placed  upon  a  fcuttle  refting  upon  the  vat, 
upon  which  they  tread  the  Grapes* 

It  is  alfo  proper  that  thefe  notches  be  plated  with  iron, 
and  that  they  have  two  handles  or  grafps  of  iron,  pret¬ 
ty  thick  and  round,  to  prevent  the  hurting  the  hands 
of  him  that  manages  the  cribble,  becaufe  it  is  weighty, 
and  there  is  often  occafion  to  remove  it  from  place  to 
place. 

This  cribble  may  be  about  a  foot  in  height,  eight  or 
nine  in  circumference,  and  an  inch  in  thicknefs  at  the 
top,  and  fomething  more  at  the  bottom,  becaufe  of 
a  band  of  wood  that  is  placed  round  about  to  fuftain 
the  trellis,  as  I  have  faid  before. 

The  treader  having  bruifed  the  Grapes,  inftead  of 
pufhing  the  mafs  in  the  vat  with  his  foot,  as  is  done 
when  he  would  tun  the  Grapes  with  the  fkin,  it  is 
taken  either  with  a  bowl,  or  a  pail,  or  with  the  hand, 
and  put  into  the  cribble ;  then  the  ftoner  feparates  the 
marc  as  well  as  he  can,  the  fkin  from  the  ftone,  and 
cafts  the  latter  into  a  veffel  that  ftands  near  him  ;  and 
when  that  is  filled  with  the  Grapes,  they  carry  it  to 
the  middle  of  the  prefs  in  a  pail,  or  in  a  bafket,  and 
from  time  to  time  empty  into  the  vat,  the  firms  and 
the  wine  which  are  in  the  veffel,  which  has  been 
ftoned. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  vintage  gatherers  being  finifhed, 
they  put  the  marc  and  all  the  ftones  that  are  upon  the 
middle,  and  they  lower  the  plank  to  draw  from  thence 
the  wine  that  is  found  there. 

Some  give  it  another  bruifing,  but  I  believe  very  un- 
profitably,  for  that  cannot  get  out  much  wine,'  and 
alfo  that  which  they  get  from  thefe  ftones  has  nothing 
but  a  harfhnefs  ;  but  neverthelefs  one  may,  becaufe 
there  is  a  little  of  it  may  be  mingled  with  the  other 
that  is  in  the  vat. 

One  marc  of  Grapes,  which  ohe  may  reckon  ten 
poinfons,  may  yield  about  fifty  pints  of  wine,  or  there- . 
abouts.  This  depends  upon  the  fize  of  the  Grapes, 
and  the  heat  which  has  been  during  the  time  of  the 
vintage  gathering. 

The  wine  being  boiled  with  its  fkin,  it  will  be  ne-  - 
cefiary  to  obferve,  from  time  to  time,  if  it  have  co¬ 
lour  enough,  and  if  it  be  iufficiendy  made  to  be 
drawn  off ;  and  when  it  is  found  that  it  is  not  yet  red- 
enough,  the  marc  muft  be  thruft  down  in  the  vat  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  it  the  colour,  and  never  to  be  forced  ;  you 
may  alfo  cover  the  vat  with  a  coarfe  linen  cloth  double, 
and  put  the  board  of  the  prefs  upon  that,  in  cafe  one  is 
apprehenfive  that  it  will  lofe  a  part  of  its  ftrength. 
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It  is  not  the  fame,  when  the  (tones  are  left  and  put  in¬ 
to  the  tun  with  the  wine,  becaufe  then  they  will  eafily 
force;  whereas  this  inconvenience  neverhappens  when 
the  Grapeshave  been  (toned,  for  this  reafon  it  ought 
always  to  be  done :  one  is  fure  to  have  wine  well 
made,  and  fuch  as  may  be  kept  many  years  without 
fpoiling,  according  to  the  time  that  it  has  been  left 
to  ferment. 

And  if  all  our  red  wines  were  made  in  this  manner, 
we  (hould  not  have  occafion  to  fay,  as  it  hath  been 
faid  for  a  long  time,  that  our  wines  are  harlh  and 
coarfe,  for  it  muft  be  agreed,  that  it  is  nothing  but 
the  ftones  that  gives  it  this  bad  quality ;  which  is  how¬ 
ever  accidental,  fince  I  have  offered  a  method  to  re¬ 
medy  it,  which  may  eafily  be  put  in  pradtice. 

Many  citizens  complain,  that  the  merchants  will  not 
give  a  greater  price  for  the  wine  whofe  Grapes  have 
been  (toned,  than  for  that  which  has  not,  but  in  the 
mean  time  it  is  better ;  it  does  indeed  co(t  fomething 
more  in  making  it  after  this  manner,  in  that  it  takes 
up  more  time  in  preffing. 

Upon  this  account  many  citizens  have  difcontinued 
the  (toning  their  Grapes,  but  I  do  not  approve  of 
that ;  we  ought  to  fpare  nothing  to  make  good  wine  ; 
and  I  am  perfuaded  that  there  will  always  be  found 
merchants  reafonable  enoue;h  to  make  a  diftin&ion 
between  a  wine,  the  Grapes  of  which  have  been  (toned, 
and  that  which  has  not,  not  only  by  their  tafte,  but 
in  the  price  too. 

As  the  Grapes  that  are  fermented  without  their  (tones 
are  fubjed  to  grow  ropy,  it  is  good  to  prevent  this 
inconvenience  in  gathering  them  before  they  corne  to 
their  full  maturity,  and  to  give  them  but  little  fer¬ 
mentation  ;  it  can  then  never  be  too  thick,  becaufe 
the  Grape  (tones  not  being  there,  it  is  impoffible 
they  (hould  force  it. 

During  the  time  that  the  wine  is  working  in  the  vat, 
one  may  pierce  the  cades,  ^nd  put  into  each  of  them 
about  a  pint  of  water  ;  it  (hould  be  boiling  hot,  or  at 
lead  very  hot ;  this  will  purify  the  veflfels,  and  render 
them  more  tight. 

The  hole  of  the  bung  being  well  (lopped,  as  foon  as 
the  hot  water  has  been  put  in,  it  (hould  be  fhaken 
and  turned  on  all  fides,  to  be  able  to  fee  if  it  has  vent 
in  any  place. 

Some  pretend,  that  this  hot  water  will  take  away  the 
tafte  of  the  calks,  but  I  very  much  doubt  of  this. 

In  order  to  make  this  experiment,  it  is  requifite, 
that  one  be  firft  fure  that  the  calks  have  any  bad  tafte. 
When  the  cades  have  been  feafoned  and  drained  as  dry 
as  may  be,  they  muft  be  placed  upon  the  killings,  and 
there  let  firm  with  ftones,  or  fome  other  thing,  to  hin¬ 
der  them  from  rolling  while  they  are  filling. 

The  badeet  that  is  hung  up  by  means  of  a  prop  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  hold  the  Grapes  and  (kins  which  fall  from 
the  middle  of  the  prefs  into  the  wooden  pipe,  ought 
to  be  well  clofed  up  to  hinder  the  ftones  from  going 
into  the  cafks  when  they  are  filling ;  becaufe  when  the 
wine  boils,  it  calls  out  the  feum,  lee,  (kins,  and 
ftones,  in  order  to  purify  itfelf ;  and  lometimes  a  fmall 
quantity  of  thefe  is  diffident  to  (lop  entirely  the  holes 
of  the  calks. 

But  to  prevent  this  accident,  one  may  nail,  at  the 
fmall  hole,  at  which  the. wine  runs  down,  a  fmall 
lattice  of  brafs  wire,  the  holes  of  which  muft  be  very 
fine  ;  then  there  would  but  a  few  of  the  (kins  pafs, 
and  no  ftones  ;  and  the  badeet,  which  is  very  trou- 
blefome  when  one  would  empty  the  pipe,  would  be 
ufelefs. 

One  may  yet,  for  the  greater  fecurity,  have  another 
grate,  and  fallen  it  with  nails,  above  the  focket  on 
the  infide  of  the  funnel ;  but  this  grate  muft  be  raifed 
three  or  four  fingers,  to  the  end  that  the  (kins  may 
not  hinder  the  wine  from  palling. 

Before  the  marc  is  begun  to  be  put  upon  the  middle  of 
the  prefs,  I  fuppofe  the  prefs  to  be  in  fuch  condition, 
that  nothing  is  wanting  of  all  the  utenfils  that  is  ne- 
ceffary,  for  it  would  be  an  imprudence  to  have  at  this 
very  moment,  any  thing  wanting  that  is  neceffary  for 
the  making  a  marc. 
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The  ferew  being  the  mod  brittle  and  mod  necedary 
part  belonging  to  a  prefs,  a  mafter  ought  always  to 
have  one  in  referve,  ready  to  put  in,  in  cafe  of  need. 
In  like  manner  the  feet  of  the  beams  fhould  be  exa¬ 
mined  fome  time  before  the  vintage,  that  they  be  not 
rotten,  for  that  is  the  place  they  commonly  fail  in  ; 
and  when  this  happens,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  remedy  it 
as  it  is  to  remedy  a  broken  ferew. 

In  order  to  make  the  beams  of  a  prefs  lad  a  long 
time,  when  they  are  good  of  themfelves,  it  ought  to 
be  fo  contrived,  that  they  may  always  have  the  air 
under  the  middle  of  the  prefs ;  efpecially  at  the  end 
of  thefe  pieces,  there  ought  not  to  be  either  any  marc 
or  earth,  and  therefore  it  (hould  be  hindered  from 
falling  there. 

Some  make  a  fmall  piece  of  brick  work  round  each 
of  thefe  beams,  and  that  is  the  bed  precaution  that 
can  be  taken  to  make  them  lad  a  long  time. 

After  the  prefs  has  been  put  in  order,  and  the  wine 
has  had  its  degree  or  time  in  the  vat  that  it  ought  to 
have,  or  they  can  give  it,  it  muft  be  put  upon  the 
middle  of  the  prefs. 

When  it  is  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  vat,  they  make 
ufe  of  a  fcuttle  or  ba(ket,  or  if  it  be  near,  of  a  pail ; 
which  they  let  drain  upon  a  board,  which  bears  at  one 
end  upon  the  vat,  where  it  is  fattened  with  a  nail,  or 
other  thing,  and  the  other  upon  the  middle  of  the 
prefs ;  this  board  (hould  be  bordered  on  both  fides 
with  ledges,  ftrait  and  well  joined,  and  about  an  inch 
in  height,  to  hinder  what  drains  out  of  the  badeet 
from  running  on  the  ground. 

A  piece  of  wood,  with  a  hollow  or  channel  about  an 
inch  deep,  would  be  much  better  than  this  board 
with  ledges,  for  they  cannot  be  with  eafe  fo  clofely 
joined,  but  that  the  wine  will  find  fome  chinks  to 
run  out  at,  which  will  not  be  in  the  wood  thus  hol- 
lowed» 

Some,  in  order  to  empty  their  vats  the  more  eafily, 
put  in  a  pipe,  thro’  which  they  draw  the  wine  clear 
through  a  little  bucking  tub  made  for  this  purpofe ; 
out  of  which  they  take  the  wine  in  a  pail  or  pannier, 
to  empty  it  into  the  cafks. 

For  this  purpofe  the  vat  muft  be  fet  high  on  a  Hilling 
or  gauntry,  and  the  earth  hollowed  at  the  place  where 
the  pipe  is  placed. 

Before  the  wine  is  drawn  off  clear,  you  muft  always 
begin  to  keep  off  the  cover  of  the  vat,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  wine  from  forcing  ;  and  this  muft  be 
done  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  who  empties  has  not 
the  trouble  of  lifting  it  up  fo  high  to  put  it  in  the 
fcuttle. 

I  own  that  this  manner  of  emptying  a  vat  is  very  com¬ 
modious,  and  (hall  in  the  following  article  fpeak  of 
the  inconveniency  that  may  happen  thence. 

The  marc  being  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  prefs* 
they  cover  it  witf  a  board,  with  holders,  cuChions, 
and  bags  or  pillows.  There  muft  be  two  rows  of, 
thefe  lad,  and  fometimes  three,  when  the  marc  is 
thin,  becaufe  by  how  much  lefs  the  ferew  appears,  by 
fo  much  lefs  is  it  in  danger  of  breaking  ;  and  as  the 
marc  will  be  thick,  according  as  they  have  ordered 
it,  there  muft  be  fome  rows  of  the  bags  retrenched  ; 
for  it  is  diffident,  that  there  is  a  certain  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  wheel  and  the  ferew,  which  would  not  be 
fo,  if  the  marc  were  very  thick,  or  there  were  many 
facks. 

There  is  no  need  to  put  the  ring  of  the  rope  into  the 
hook,  before  the  wheel  has  been  lowered  on  the  bags, 
and  that  you  have  examined  if  all  is  made  even,  and 
that  none  of  the  bags  are  removed. 

Before  you  begin  to  lower  the  wheel  upon  the  bags, 
the  ferew  ought  to  be  well  grealed  above  the  nut  of  it, 
and  alfo  below,  when  it  touches  the  bags. 

They  alfo  greafe  that  part  of  the  ferew  that  was  with¬ 
in  the  nut  ferew,  before  they  have  brought  it  down  to 
the  point  where  it  ought  to  be  ;  for  the  firft  operation 
after  the  plank  of  the  axle-tree  has  been  let  down,  and 
before  the  loofening,  the  ferew  muft  be  foaped  on  the 
places  where  it  has  had  none. 
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White  dry  foap  without  oil  is  the  belt  for  greafing 
the  fcrew,  for  when  oil  is  mingled  with  the  ioap,  that 
draws  the  rats,  which  gnaw  the  lcrew,  and  it  occafions 
a  gum  or  thick  fubftance,  which  makes  it  go  hard 
when  they  prefs  the  marc. 

The  trendle  ought  alfo  to  be  placed  at  a  reaionable 
diftance  from  the  middle  of  the  prefs  upon  the  nave 
of  the  wheel,  and  being  well  rubbed  with  hog’s  lard, 
the  trendle  will  turn  the  better.  Others  make  ufe  of 
an  iron  crow,  which  at  leaft  produces  as  good  an  ef¬ 
fect  as  the  nave. 

When  the  ftaves  or  rammers  are  rather  long  than  ffort, 
and  that  the  trendle  is  pierced  with  a  height  agreeable 
to  a  man  of  a  middle  ftature,  they  will  have  the  more 
force  to  prefs  the  marc. 

After  the  plank  has  been  let  down,  and  the  troughs 
filled  to  a  pannier  or  thereabouts,  and  they  have  af¬ 
terwards  added  the  wine  that  comes  fiom  thefe  prefi- 
ino's,  they  give  the  firft  fqueezing,  which  ought  to 
be  followed  by  three  others  in  a  ffoit  time,  becaufe 
the  Auvernat  having  in  it  much  fire,  its  marc  would 
dry  quickly,  and  yield  much  lefs  wine,  if  there  were 
much  time  between  thefe  prefiings. 

It  is  not  enough  to  greafe  the  fcrew  of  the  prefs  the 
firft  operation, ^  before  the  balance  is  let  down,  when 
it  is  a  wheel  prefs ;  it  ought  to  be  done  from  time 
to  time,  efpecially  when  the  fcrew  is  perceived  to  be 
rough,  or  fcreaks  in  the  nut,  when  the  trendle  is 
turned. 

Some,  before  they  give  the  marc  the  laft  operation, 
barbager ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  work  it,  or  prick  it 
with  an  inftrument  of  iron,  but  without  touching  the 
fides,  becaufe  they  chufe  to  hinder  it  from  falling  on 
the  middle.  They  pretend  that  this  little  fqueezing 
makes  the  marc  yield  about  two  pints  of  wine  the 
puncheon. 

I  have  never  made  the  experiment,  but  this  is  feldom 
pradtifed  but  in  the  marcs  of  white  wine,  becaufe 
they  are  thicker,  and  not  fo  hot  by  much  as  thofe  of 
Auvernat. 

The  laft  operation  or  preffing  being  given,  you  may 
wait  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  for  taking  off  the  marc, 
that  it  may  have  time  to  drain;  and  they  feldom  do 
it  fooner,  except  they  want  the  prefs  for  making  other 
wine. 

Although  the  wine  that  comes  out  of  one  vat  is  the 
fame,  yet  they  give  it  two  different  names ;  the  one 
they  call  unpreffed  wine,  and  the  other  the  wine  of 
the  prefs. 

The  firft  is  that  which  comes  from  the  red  or  white 
Grapes,  when  they  have  been  trod,  whether  they 
have  been  tunned  or  not,  and  the  fecond  is  that 
which  comes  from  the  marc  after  the  preffing.  As 
this  laft  has  always  a  great  deal  more  colour  and 
harffnefs  than  the  firft,  they  mix  them  together,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  make  an  equal  wine  ;  and  if 
they  do  not  do  this,  they  would  have  one  part  of 
the  wine  of  the  fame  vat  too  delicate  and  weak  in  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  other  too  red,  and  too  harff,  which 
would  not  be  fit  for  the  merchants,  who  are  for  an 
equal  wine. 

When  I  fay  the  wine  ffould  be  equal,  I  mean  only 
that  of  one  vat,  and  not  of  one  whole  cellar  ;  for  as 
all  the  wine  that  one  buys  cannot  be  all  fpent  at  the 
fame  time,  and  that  the  merchants  fearch  fometimes 
for  wine  high-coloured,  and  a  little  firm,  and  fome¬ 
times  for  a  wine  more  delicate  and  fit  for  prefent 
drinking,  therefore  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  prudence 
of  a  citizen  to  have  tuns  of  different  degrees  of  co¬ 
lour  and  firmnefs,  that  the  more  delicate  may  be  firft 
drank,  and  the  firmed  fome  time  after,  or  the  year 
following,  for  moft  perfons  love  old  wine  better  than 
new. 

But  it  is  yet  more  advantageous  for  a  citizen  to  have 
wine  that  is  rather  a  little  firm  and  too  delicate,  be¬ 
caufe,  if  that  be  not  fold  quickly,  it  may  grow  ropy, 
or  be  fpoiled  ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which 
is  well  mixed  will  keep  a  great  while,  and  he  may  fell 
it  a  long  time  after. 

It  is  true  the  merchants  often  flight,  or  rather  feem  to 
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flight  than  rejedt,  a  wine  that  has  been  but  little  fer¬ 
mented  ;  but  it  is  very  often  nothing  but  a  little  chi¬ 
cane  that  thofe  make  ufe  of,  who  are  employed  to  pur- 
chafe  wines  to  buy  them  the  cheaper ;  therefore  we 
muft  give  them  leave  to  fay  what  they  will,  but  al¬ 
ways  give  the  wine  fomething  of  the  tun  ;  becaufe  if 
it  be  not  fold  at  firft,  it  will  at  laft ;  whereas,  when 
it  is  made  for  prefent  drinking,  it  muft  be  fold  as  foon 
as  may  be,  and  perhaps  under  price. 

Some  perfons,  out  of  thriftinefs,  or  rather  fordid  co- 
vetoufnefs,  fearing  to  lofe  a  little  wine,  never  entire¬ 
ly  fill  their  cafks  till  the  wine  has  caft  fortli  its  great- 
eft  fire,  i.  e.  they  will  not  make  it  boil  till  it  has  no 
force  left ;  and  there  being  only  one  pannier  full  of 
wine  put  into  the  cafk  the  next  day,  or  two  days  after 
it  has  been  filled,  that  it  has  not  the  force  to  warm  it. 
again  fufficiently  to  make  it  boil. 

This  way  of  managing  wine  is  very  wrong ;  for  it 
caufes  all  its  excrement  to  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
calk,  which  augments  the  lee,  and  often  contributes 
to  the  fpoiling  the  wine,  and  to  .keep  it  for  a  long 
time  foul,  which  therefore  the  merchants  reject. 

It  would  be  much  better  to  fill  it  prefently  up  to  the 
bung  with  the  preffurage,  or  with  what  has  been 
prefled,  which  is  taken  from  the  prefiings  that  they 
give  to  the  marc,  becaufe  the  cafks  being  always  full, 
the  wine  purifies  itfelf  the  more,  and  becomes  clear 
in  lefs  time,  and  of  conlequence  is  more  palatable,  and 
may  be  fooner  fold. 

It  is  not  enough  to  fill  the  calks  up  to  the  bung  the 
firft  time  that  the  wine  is  put  into  them,  they  ought 
to  be  refilled  many  times ;  that  is  to  fay,  as  foon  as 
the  boiling  is  over,  wine  muft  be  put  in  to  excite  it 
to  boil ;  and  the  fame  thing  is  to  be  done  the  next 
day,  and  afterwards  for  eight  or  ten  days  every  other 
day. 

The  neceffty  there  is  of  filling  the  calks  as  foon  as 
the  new  wine  has  been  put  in  them,  is  proved  by  the 
accident  that  happened  to  the  wines  in  the  year  1718, 
when  the  feafon  was  too  hot  and  dry  during  the  months 
of  July  and  Auguft. 

The  wines  were  then  fo  extreme  hot  as  to  boil  very 
low  in  the  calks,  fo  that  many  who  had  negledted  to 
fill  them  at  firft  up  to  the  bung,  had  their  wines  turn¬ 
ed  four,  which  did  not  happen  to  thofe  who  had  ufed 
the  precaution  of  filling  them  to  the  bung,  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  full ;  and  for  this  reafon,  thofe  who  have 
many  tuns  of  wine  ought  always  to  take  of  the  laft 
they  have  made  to  fill  all  thofe  puncheons  of  the  other 
tuns  •,  and  when  a  perfon  has  but  one,  he  muft  put 
wine  into  3.  cafic  called  a  gueulebee,  to  fill  thofe  pun¬ 
cheons  as  far  as  the  bung,  as  foon  as  the  wine  has  done 
boiling;  then  the  wine  that  remains  muft  be  put  into 
the  calks  of  gueulebee,  or  into  a  very  clofe  veffel,  for 
fear  of  its  evaporating  or  lofing  its  fpirit. 

I  will  fay,  by  the  bye,  that  many  deceive  themfelves 
in  making  wine  thefe  hot  years  ;  for  they  let  it  fer¬ 
ment  but  a  little,  becaufe  it  boils  as  foon  as  it  is  trod  ; 
but  this  is  but  a  falfe  boiling,  which  comes  rather 
from  the  fire  that  is  in  the  Grape,  than  from  the 
working  in  the  tun,  therefore  it  ought  to  be  tunned 
a  confiderable  time.  It  is  in  fuch  years  the  Grapes 
ffould  the  rather  be  Honed,  and  the  wine  fufficiently 
fermented. 

It  is  true  there  is  fome  inconvenience  in  filling  the 
calks  up  to  the  bung  the  firft  time  the  wine  is  put  in, 
becaufe  it  is  impoffible  not  to  lofe  fome  of  it,  for  it 
will  mix  with  the  fcum  and  the  lee  which  come  out  at 
the  bung ;  but  this  inconvenience  may  be  remedied  by 
fetting  gutters  above  the  bung,  and  pans  orveffels'of 
wood  under  the  gutters,  to  receive  all  that  which 
comes  out. 

And  whereas  fome  pretend,  that  lead  communicates 
an  ill  tafte  to  the  wine,  it  is  the  fureft  way  to  have 
them  of  pewter,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  nothing  but 
the  end  of  the  focket  may  enter  into  the  hole  of  the 
bung,  for  if  the  hole  be  made  larger  than  that  the 
focket  may  play  within  it,  the  gutter  will  be  ufelefs, 
becaufe  the  wine  would  run  out  between  the  wood  and 
the  focket. 
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There  muft  alfo  be  a  vefiel  called  gubulebee  to  empty 
thefe  vefiels  in  as  they  fill,  and  it  fhould  be  covered 
with  a  thick  double  linen  cloth,  and  ciofed  or  faltened 
all  round  about  with  a  hoop  to  hinder  the  wine  from 
growing  flat. 

The  lee  defcends  by  little  and  little  to  the  bottom  of 
the  calks,  where  it  is  joined  with  the  fcum  which 
there  falls  together,  and  is  incorporated  with  it. 

Some  days  after,  the  wine  being  grown  clear,  they 
empty  the  vefiel,  and  the  lee  remains  at  the  bottom. 
This  wine  may  be  put  into  a  vefiel  by  itfelf,  without 
mixing  with  the  wine  which  is  in  the  calks  out  of 
which  it  came.  Some  fay  this  collected  wine  is  the 
more  fine  and  llrong,  and  others  fay  to  the  contrary  ; 
but  they  may  fay  what  they  will,  for  it  is  always  true 
that  this  wine  is  very  good,  provided  it  has  been  kept 
very  clofe  in  the  vefiel  where  it  was  collected. 

And  I  believe  that  one  might,  without  any  fcruple, 
make  ule  Oi  it  for  filling  the  wine;  but  as  to  this,  you 
need  not  conlult  either  the  merchants  or  the  vigne- 
rons,  fince  the  one  has  not  judgment  or  fincerity 
enough,  and  the  other  are  too  much  interefted  ;  anc 
I  fpeak  with  a  knowledge  of  the  matter,  founded  on 
the  experience  I  have  had  many  times,  and  without 
any  intereft  but  that  of  the  public. 

Thole  who,  from  a  covetous  temper,  will  not  be  at 
the  charge  of  procuring  thefe  gutters  and  vefiels  to 
receive  tne  wine  of  the  calks  while  they  are  boiling, 
have  no  Ikill  in  it ;  for  the  wine,  which  they  would 
lave  by  this  means,  would  make  amends  entirely  the 
firfi  year  for  the  expence  they  would  be  at  in  procur¬ 
ing  them. 

Others,  that  are  afraid  that  they  lhall  not  fell  their 
wine,  fay  that  the  merchants  have  always  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  that  wine,  of  which  the  two  lides  of  the 
bung  of  each  calk  are  filled  with  fcum  as  far  as  the 
flrfl'  bands  or  circles,  and  that  they  have  a  quite  con¬ 
trary  opinion  of  thofe  where  it  does  not  appear. 

It  is  true  that  formerly  they  did  mind  this,  and  their 
opinion  might  be  well  grounded,  becaufe  they  never 
made  ufe  of  thefe  gutters  ;  but  at  this  time  their  opi¬ 
nion  is  altered,  for  they  are  perfuaded  that  thefe  gut¬ 
ters  being  in  ufe,  a  calk  may  have  call  out  all  the  fcum, 
without  its  appearing  at  the  fides  of  the  bung,  be¬ 
caufe  it  falls  into  thefe  vefiels  that  are  fet  to  receive 
it,  and  likewife  that  all  the  wine  that  is  there  is  well 
mixed. 

Befides,  it  is  an  eafy  matter  for  a  merchant  to  know 
if  there  be  much  lee  in  the  calk,  for  he  needs  only  to 
pierce  it  into  the.  lee,  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  bottom, 
about  two  fingers  of  the  notch  of  the  calk  where  the 
head  pieces  come  in. 

The  wine  having  call  out  all  its  fcum,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  tafte  all  the  calks  into  which  it  has  been  put ; 
to  the  end  that,  if  any  one  be  found  that  has  a  bad 
reliffi,  thofe  who  have  purchafed  them  may  be  apprifed 
of  it,  that  they  may  put  all  the  bad  ones  to  their  own 
account. 

Some  fay,  that  St.  Martin’s  day  being  palled,  you 
cannot  oblige  the  merchants,  who  have  purchafed  the 
wine,  to  take  that  again  which  has  been  fpoiled  in  the 
calks,  becaufe  they  fay  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  re¬ 
medy  it.  Others  pretend  that  the  merchants  are  an- 
fwerable  three  months  after  the  calks  have  been  filled, 
provided  they  have  not  been  removed  from  off  the 
Killings. 

When  the  wine  has  done  boiling,  it  muft  be  covered 
with  the  largeft  fide  of  the  bung  to  hinder  it  from 
evaporating  ;  and  eight  or  ten  days  afterwards  it  muft 
be  filled  full,  and  bunged  up. 

Some  make  ufe  of  bungs  about  half  a  foot  long,  be¬ 
caufe  they  can  take  them  out  without  daubing  the 
caffs  with  the  fcum-,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  broad 
bungs  are  better,  and  to  make  two  holes  on  the  fide, 
the  one  about  the  bignefs  of  a  little  faucet,  the  other 
about  the  bignefs  of  one’s  little  finger,  that  a  pewter 
funnel  may  be  put  in,  having  in  it  a  piece  of  pewter 
foldered  about  two  inches  from  the  end,  the  holes 
of  which  may  be  as  big  again  as  thofe  of  a  tobacco 
grater ;  to  the  end  that,  when  one  files  it  to  fill  the 
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calks,  neither  ftone,  nor  fkin,  nor  kernels,  nor  lee* 
may  pafs.  The  great  hole  ferves  for  the  putting  in 
of  a  funnel,  and  the  other  to  give  vent  for  the  calks 
during  the  time  the  wine  is  pouring  in  them. 

The  little  hole  ought  to  be  made  at  the  time  that  the 
calks  are  bored,  to  put  in  the  wine  with  the  o-reat 
wooden  funnel;  for  if  the  focket  exadly  fills  the  bung 
hole,  the  calk  would  fill  very  flowly,  if  it  had  not 
vent  given  it  by  the  little  hole. 

When  it  is  done  after  this  manner,  the  tuns  are  not 
daubed  with  the  fcum.  It  is  not  difturbed,  as  is  done 
in  ftriking  to  beat  in  the  bung,  and  the  wine  will  have 
lefs  vent. 

You  muft  be  fure  to  fill  the  wine  every  fifteen  day  af¬ 
ter  it  has  been  bunged,  until  towards  St.  Andrew’s 
day  you  are  not  to  meddle  with  it  any  longer,  till 
after  the  leverity' of  the  winter  is  over,  which  com¬ 
monly  happens  towards  the  middle  of  February,  be¬ 
caufe  the  froft  may  make  it  fwell. 

The  Auvernat  is  not  the  only  red  wine  that  we  have  in 
this  vineyard  plot ;  there  are  alfo  other  wines  made, 
that  have  the  fame  colour,  but  are  of  a  different 
quality. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  Bon  Lignage,  or  the 
good  wine,  and  that  which  is  made  of  all  forts  of 
Grapes.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  made  of  the  red  Au¬ 
vernat,  theTeint,  the  Gray,  the  White,  the  tender 
Samoireau,  the  Melier,  and  all  the  beft  forts  of  red 
Grapes. 

The  fecond  is  compofed  of  all  forts  of  Grapes,  good 
and  bad,  but  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former ; 
whence  it  is  ealy  to  be  comprehended,  why  the  one 
has  lefs  of  the  quality  than  tire  other.  And  as  this 
fecond  is  generally  fpent  in  the  country,  they  make  it 
all  manner  of  ways,  either  fit  for  prelent  drinking, 
or  firm,  or  hard,  according  to  the  occafion  they  have 
for  it,  and  the  quantity  they  are  to  provide.  As  to 
the  other,  they  do  not  fail  to  make  it,  and  often  fend 
it  to  Paris. 

All  thefe  forts  of  Grapes  are  not  gathered  with  the 
fame  care  as  the  red  Auvernat,  which  cannot  bear 
the  water,  neverthelefs  the  wine  is  the  better,  when 
the  Grapes,  with  which  it  is  made,  are  cut  in  a  fea- 
fon  that  is  rather  hot  and  dry  than  cold  and  moift. 

We  have,  in  fome  places  of  this  vineyard  plot,  three 
forts  of  red  wines,  bearing  the  fame  name,  which,  ne¬ 
verthelefs,  they  diftinguiffi  the  one  from  the  other. 
There  is  the  tender  Samoireau,  the  hard,  and  the 
Fourchu,  which  have  all  three  different  qualities. 

The  tender  Samoireau  does  very  well  in  the  lands  of 
the  Olivet,  St.  Mefmin,  and  Clery,  where  it  is  more 
plentiful  than  any  where  elfe.  They  make  of  it  a  par¬ 
ticular  wine  which  will  keep  a  long  time,  provided  it 
have  no  mixture,  and  that  they  give  it  but  little  of 
the  vat ;  this  renders  it  firm,  and  prevents  it  from 
growing  ropy. 

This  Grape  may  be  mixed  with  the  red  Auvernat,  be¬ 
caufe  they  both  ripen  at  the  fame  time.  The  Samok 
reau  gives  the  colour  to  the  Auvernat ;  it  fuftains  it, 
and  caufes  it  to  keep  a  long  time  ;  but  you  muft  put 
but  a  fmall  quantity,  for  fear  of  altering  or  entirely 
abforbing  the  quality  of  the  Auvernat,  which  after  it 
has  loft,  it  alfo  lofes  its  name,  and  is  no  more  regard¬ 
ed,  but  as  a  good  Vin  de  Lignage,  or  one  compofed 
of  all  forts  of  Grapes,  which  is  vulgarly  called  Vig- 
neron  Auvernat,  very  different  from  that  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  which  is  in  a  manner  pure  Auvernat.  When 
one  would  render  this  Vin  de  Lignage  yet  better,  he 
may  put  to  it  a  fourth  part  of  good  Melier. 

The  hard  Samoireau  is  a  little  higher  coloured  than 
the  tender.  When  it  has  but  its  proper  degree  of  the 
vat,  they  may  mix  one  or  two  puncheons  of  white 
and  a  little  lefs,  when  they  tun  it ;  they  fhould  alfo* 
when  it  may  be  done,  take  a  Melier  of  a  better  kind* 
for  this  wine  has  not  much  fire.  When  it  is  pure, 
and  it  has  paffed  the  year,  that  quality  diminifheth  • 
it  is  then  proper  to  make  ufe  of  rapes,  nor  of  chips 
or  fhavings,  but  of  Corn,  without  putting  Grapes  to 
it,  as  fome  do,  for  that  renders  it  hard  and  difagreea- 
ble  to  drink. 


It 
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It  is  fufficient  to  put  a  third  part,  or  at  moft  a  half, 
of  the  grains  into  the  puncheons,  and  after  that  they 
fill  the" wine  up  to  the  bung.  They  make  ufe  of 
thefe  rapes  to  put  off  the  grounds  or  bottoms  of 
wine,  and  the  weak  ones,  which  they  alfo  mix  fome¬ 
times  with  them.  The  third  kind  of  Samoireau,  of 
which  I  fhall  fpeak,  renders  them  the  better  for 
keeping. 

The  Samoireau  Fourchu  is  the  belt  of  the  three  kind ; 
this  is  proper  to  give  the  colour  to  the  others,  and  to 
fuftain  thofe  that  are  weak,  and  to  reftore  thofe  that 
have  any  defeat 

In  order  to  know  the  colour,  they  call  fome  of  it 
againft  a  wall,  and  according  to  the  imprefiion  it 
makes,  they  judge  of  the  effect  it  will  produce. 

One  fingle  puncheon  of  that  will  colour  fix  of  white, 
and  fometimes  more,  according  as  the  feaions  are  hot, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  wine  that  the  vineyard  has 
yielded  •,  this  wine  is  not  only  good  to  drink,  when  it 
is  taken  in  time,  but  it  ferves  for  a  remedy  againft 
the  dyfentery  and  other  maladies  ;  its  marc  is  good 
againft  rheumatifms. 

This  fort  has  a  virtue  that  is  not  found  in  any  others, 
becaufe  the  longer  it  is  kept  the  better  it  is  ;  for  it 
is  better  for  di  inking  at  the  end  of  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  years,  than  one  or  two  years  after  it  has  been 
made. 

Some  put  it  in  bottles,  but  it  keeps  equally  as  well  in 
calks,  provided  care  be  taken  to  keep  them  always 
full,  and  to  obferve  that  the  cafks  do  not  want  hoops, 
and  it  will  be  proper  to  put  on  feveral  iron  hoops  at 
each  end. 

The  wine,  the  marc,  and  the  wood,  or  rather  the 
afhes  of  this  plant,  have  alfo  a  great  many  other  pro¬ 
perties  which  1  fhall  not  relate. 

The  time  of  gathering  thefe  two  fpecies  of  Samoireau 
comes  much  later  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  which  ripens 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  Auvernat. 

The  territory  of  Mardic  is  the  moft  proper  for  thefe 
plants,  and  that  which  produces  the  moft  of  it,  (I 
mean  of  the  hard  and  Fourchu  Samoireau  •,)  there  is 
of  it  at  Bou  and  Checi,  and  but  a  very  little  in  any 
other  places  of  this  vineyard  plot. 

As  the  Fourchu  never  produces  more  wine  than  when 
the  plants  are  a  little  old,  many  eager  to  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  their  labours,  and  their  expences,  have  not  patience 
to  wait  fo  long,  and  therefore  they  pull  up  thofe  of 
them  they  had,  and  cannot  refolve  to  plant  them 
when  they  have  them  not. 

Neverthelefs  this  is  a  precious  plant,  and  one  may 
iudge  of  it  by  the  effedts  that  it  produces,  and  by  the 
price  which  it  bears,  for  it  is  commonly  fold  for  dou¬ 
ble  the  price  of  the  beft  wines  of  this  country  ;  and  I 
do  not  know,  but  that  thofe  who  deftroy  them,  and 
thofe  that  do  not  raife  them,  will  repent  it  one  time 
or  other. 

As  there  is  not  much  to  be  faid  of  the  manner  of 
making  white  wine,  and  having  taken  notice  of  it  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  I  Ihall  fay  but  little  of 
it  particularly. 

Although  there  are  many  kinds  of  white  Grapes, 
yet  they  make,  as  one  may  fay,  but  two  forts  of  wine 
of  them,  the  one  the  moift,  and  the  other  the  dry 

wines.. 

The  firft,  fuch  as  the  Mufcat  or  the  Gendin  of  St. 
Mefmin,  thofe  of  Mariguy,  of  Rebrechein,  and  other 
neighbouring  places,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  moft 
precious,  in  that  they  bring  the  money  into  the  king¬ 
dom,  rather  than  the  dry  wines,  for  they  fend  them . 
into  Holland,  Flanders,  England,  &c.  To  render 
this  wine  the  better,  they  do  not  content  themfelves 
to  fee  that  the  Grapes  have  their  perfect  maturity, 
and  be  half  rotten  •,  they  wait  oftentimes  till  the  froft 
has  taken  them,  to  have  the  wine  which  they  call 
Bourou  •,  and  in  fome  years  they  defer  the  vintage  un¬ 
til  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  of  November,  and  it  is 
then  fometimes  fo  cold,  that  the  icicles  hang  upon 
thole  Grapes  that  are  perifhed,fo  that  they  are  obliged 
to  carry  fires  into  the  vineyards  in  great  pans,  to  warm 
the  gatherers. 


It  is  true,  that  thofe  who  tarry  fo  long  before  they 
gather,  have  a  great  deal  lefs  wine  than  the  others, 
but  then  at  the  fame  time  it  is  much  better,  and  fells 
a  great  deal  dearer,  fo  that  I  believe  it  comes  much 
to  the  fame,  or  very  near  the  matter. 

The  wines  of  which  I  am  fpeaking,  although  fweetof 
themfelves,  have,  neverthelefs,  not  always  the  fame 
degree  of  liquor  ;  this  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
the  feafon,  that  is  to  fay,  by  how  much  the  fummer 
and  autumn  are  the  hotter,  the  wine  has  the  more  li¬ 
quor,  and  it  has  a  great  deal  lefs  when  the  feafon  is 
the  contrary. 


What  I  fay  is  fo  true,  that  the  feafon  having  been  very 
hot  in  the  year  1719,  the  fweet  wines  themfelves  had 
abundance  more  liquor  than  ordinary,  and  kept  good 
more  than  a  year  -,  alfo  the  dry  wines  of  many  places, 
were  fweet  and  clear. 

Some  red  wines  were  alfo  very  foft  (which  is  very 
rare,)  and  held  good  till  the  month  of  February  in  the 
year  1721.  It  is  true  they  were  thick,  and  that  they 
did  not  become  clear  till  the  time  that  they  loft  their 
fweetnefs,  which  altered  their  ftrength. 

The  foftnefs  of  the  white  wines  being  over,  they 
were  neverthelefs  good,  but  as  there  remains  a  cer¬ 
tain  flavour,  which  pleafes  the  palate  of  moft  perfons, 
it  is  beft  to  fell  them,  or  fpend  them  as  foon  as 
may  be. 

One  may  know  by  experience  that  good  Grapes  almoft 
always  make  good  wine.  Among  the  white  Grapes, 
without  contradiction,  the  beft  are  Melier,  and  the 
white  Auvernat  of  the  Low  Countries.  As  the  white 
Formentes  or  Bourgignons,  the  Maledeueaux,  the 
Tramboifes,  the  white  Gois,  &c.  make  a  wine  which 
is  better  to  throw  away  than  to  drink,  yet  vineyards 
of  the  vignerons  are  fluffed  with  thefe  wretched  Vines, 
becaufe  they  yield  more  wine,  and  for  the  moft  part, 
better  refill  thofe  accidents  that  happen  to  a  vineyard  ; 
for  thefe  people  have  no  regard  to  any  thing  but  the 
quantity,  which  is  the  realon  that  they  do  not  ordi¬ 
narily  fell  their  wines  to  that  advantages  as  the  citi¬ 
zens  do. 

The  white  Grapes  cannot  be  gathered  too  ripe,  be¬ 
caufe  the  riper  they  are,  the  more  wine  they  produce, 
and  their  rottennefs  does  not  give  it  any  bad  tafte  ; 
but  when  it  is  begun  before  they  come  10  their  full 
ripenefs,  they  are  fubjedt  to  grow  yellow,  yet  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  thofe  lands  of  which  the  wine  is  fubjedt 
to  grow  ropy. 

For  this  reafon,  when  they  are  gathered,  it  is  good 
that  the  Grape  has  a  little  greennefs,  to  the  end  that 
the  wine  that  comes  from  them  may  be  able  to  keep 
dry,  to  which  the  white  Auvernat  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  green  Melier,  contribute  very  much; 
the  laft  hinders  the  wine  from  being  ropy,  and  the  firft 
makes  it  clear,  and  for  this  reafon  it  is  good  to  plant 
of  it  with  the  Melier,  becaufe  at  the  time  of  gather¬ 
ing,  they  may  be  both  mingled  together,  and  make 
a  wine  without  any  fault. 

One  ought  to  endeavour  not  to  gather  the  white  Grapes 
but  when  the  weather  is  fair;  a  rainy  feafon  is  not  fo  ta- 
vourable,  for  one  ought  never  to  mingle  water  with 
the  wine  that  one  makes,  tho’  fome  are  not  over  feru- 
pulous  as  to  this  point.  It  is  true,  the  inconvenience 
is  not  fo  great  in  refpedl  to  the  Auvernats,  but  that 
fhould  not  hinder  one  from  always  endeavouring  to , 
make  good  wine,  and  for  this  reafon  it  is  beft  to  ga¬ 
ther  the  vintage  in  a  dry  hot  time. 

As  the  white  wine  is  not  tunned,  when  they  bring  the 
Grapes  in  panniers  from  the  vineyards,  they  empty 
them  diredtly  on  the  middle  of  the  prefs,  where  they 
trample  them  with  their  wooden  fhoes  -,  the  broadeft 
and  fmootheft  are  the  moft  proper  for  this  work. 

The  Grapes  ought  to  be  trod  immediately,  that  is  to 
fay,  every  pannier  as  they  bring  them  from  the  vine¬ 
yard,  otherwife  the  wine  would  be  yellow  ;  and  this 
colour  is  difagreeable  to  the  fight,  and  ftill  more  to 
the  palate,  and  confequently  gives  the  wine  a  bad 
quality. 

According  as  the  Grapes  are  prefled  on  the  middle, 
and  that  the  pipe  fills,  they  empty  it  to  fill  the  pun¬ 
cheons. 
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cheons,  or  the  quarter  puncheons,  to  a  pail  full,  or 
thereabouts,  according  to  the  largenefs  of  the  cade 
Wherein  it  is  put;  to  make  it  boil,  they  fill  them  up  to 
the  hole  of  the  bung  with  the  wine  which  comes  from 
the  two  firfi:  preffings,  and  that  which  remained  in  the 
pipe  before  they  gave  the  two  firfi;  fqueezings,  and 
that  which  the  others  yield,  ferve  to  put  into  the  wine, 
when  the  firfi  boiling  begins  to  be  diminifhed. 

One  ought  always  to  give  the  marc,  whether  it  be 
white  or  red,  four  prefiings,  without  taking  in  the 
lowering  of  the  beam,  that  is  to  fay,  that  it  ought  to 
be  cut  four  times. 

Some  give  it  to  the  third  working  with  an  iron  grapple 
in  the  middle  of  the  marc,  and  they  leave  all  round 
about  half  a  foot  in  breadth,  to  keep  in  that  which  is 
wrought,  and  at  the  fourth  preffing  they  cut  the  bor¬ 
der  that  they  left,  and  put  it  back  upon  the  other. 
They  pretend  that  a  marc  fo  ordered  yields  the  more 
wine.  As  the  marc  of  white  wine  is  the  more  thick, 
and  has  lefs  fire  than  the  Auvernat,  it  does  not  dry  fo 
loon  ;  for  this  reafon  there  ought  to  be  longer  times 
between  thefe  fqueezings. 

They  give  them  thefe  commonly  in  the  night-time,  be- 
caufe  they  do  not  lower  the  beam  ;  but  when  the 
day’s  work  is  fin i fired,  when  the  men  who  are  to  work 
the  marc  have  fupped. 

When  the  white  wine  is  cold,  it  muft  be  filled  up  and 
bunged,  and  kept  always  full,  at  leaft  if  it  be  not  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  for  when  this  kind  of  wine  is 
.emptied,  it  becomes  yellow  in  moft  countries ;  but 
when  this  happens,  it  is  eafy  remedied,  either  by  fiir- 
ring  it  with  a  fiick  of  Hazel  cleft  into  four,  which  is 
put  in  at  the  bung-hole,  or  in  fhaking  brifkly  the  pun¬ 
cheon,  which  they  leave  fometimes  on  the  bung,  to 
the  end  that  the  lee  that  defcends  thither,  and  after¬ 
wards  is  mixed  again  when  the  calk  is  turned  up,  may 
take  away  the  yellownefs. 

The  fecond  method  feems  to  be  the  belt,  for  befides 
that  the  wine  does  not  take  wind,  it  is  alfo  done  in  a 
great  deal  lefs  time,  for  one  is  not  obliged  to  unbung 
and  bung  again  every  cafk,  for  they  may  be  filled  up 
with  a  fmall  tin  funnel. 

For  fome  years  paft  they  have  made  rapes  of  white 
wines,  from  which  they  do  not  reap  any  great  advan¬ 
tage  ;  they  make  ufe  of  them  to  mix  with  the  coarfe, 
harfh,  red  wines,  that  have  but  little  of  the  quality. 
In  the  mean  time,  this  fits  the  meaner  fort  of  people, 
who  have  not  a  vtry  nice  tafte,  in  that  it  pleafes  their 
palates,  and  is  fold  cheap. 

It  will  not  be  to  any  purpofe  to  name  the  places  of 
this  plot  of  vineyards,  which  produce  the  beft  white 
wines,  for  the  merchants  do  not  take  the  pains  to 
make  a  diftindtion  between  thewines  which  have  much 
of  the  quality,  from  others  that  have  lefs ;  befides, 
they  are  many  times  deceived,  for  fome  citizens  who 
have  a  great  many  houfes  of  wines  in  different  places, 
after  the  vintage  is  over,  fend  that  wine  they  have 
made  in  one  leffer  vintage  to  be  added  to  that  of  ano¬ 
ther  that  is  much  better,  and  fo  a  merchant  thinks 
that  all  the  wine  he  buys  is  from  the  fame  place,  when 
it  is  not. 

I  do  not  approve  of  this  practice  of  the  citizens,  for 
a  merchant,  who  would  have  wine  of  one  certain 
place,  will  not  be  prepared  to  manage  that  which  he 
ihall  have  from  another,  becaufe  thofe  different  wines 
will  not  produce  the  fame  effedls,  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  he  fnall  ufe  to  them,  and  no  perfon  ought  to  be 
deceived. 

When  the  vintage,  either  of  red  or  white  wines,  is 
finilhed,  the  prefs  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  that  the 
rats  do  not  gnaw  the  fcrew  of  it.  It  fhould  be  rubbed 
with  Garlick,  the  knell  of  which  thofe  animals  cannot 
endure  ;  it  is  alfo  good  to  cover  it  with  fome  old  cafks, 
to  hinder  any  filth  from  falling  on  the  fcrew,  which 
cannot  be  kept  too  clean. 

Of  vineyards  in  England. 

There  have  of  late  years  been  but  very  few  vineyards 
in  England,  tho’  it  appears  by  ancient  records  that  they 
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were  formerly  very  common,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  feveral  places  in  divers  parts  of  England,  which 
yet  retain  that  name,  which  teftify  the  quantities  of 
ground  which  were  allotted  for  vineyards,  to  abbeys 
and  monafteries,  for  wine  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  but  as  to  the  quality  of  the  wines  which  were 
then  produced  in  England,  we  are  at  prefent  ignorant; 
and  how  thefe  vineyards  were  rooted  up,  and  became 
fo  generally  negledted,  we  have  no  very  good  accounts 
left.  Whatever  might  be  the  caufe  of  this  total  ne- 
gledt  in  cultivating  Vines  in  England,  I  will  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  determine,  but  fuch  was  the  prejudice  moft 
people  conceived  to  any  attempts  of  producing  wine 
in  England,  that  for  fome  ages  paft,  every  trial  of 
that  kind  has  been  ridiculed  by  the  generality  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  at  this  day  very  few  perfons  will  believe  it 
poflible  to  be  effected. 

Indeed  if  we  judge  only  by  the  fuccefs  of  fome  mo¬ 
dern  effays  made  near  London,  where  fmall  vineyards 
have  been  planted  a  few  years  paft,  there  would  be 
no  great  encouragement  to  begin  a  work  of  this  kind, 
becaufe  the  produce  of  very  few  of  thefe  vineyards 
has  not  been  fo  kindly  as  were  to  be  wifhed  ;  but  how¬ 
ever,  this  fhould  not  deter  others  from  making  far¬ 
ther  trials,  efpecially  when  they  confider  the  many 
difad  vantages,  which  moft  or  all  of  thofe  plantations, 
which  have  been  made,  were  attended  with ;  for  firfi:, 
there  is  fcarce  one  of  them  placed  upon  a  proper  foil 
and  fituation  for  this  purpofe ;  and  fecondly,  there  is 
notone  which  is  rightly  planted  and  managed,  as  I 
ftiall  prefently  fhew  ;  and  how  can  we  expeft  fuccefs 
from  vineyards  under  thefe  difadvantages,  when  even 
in  France  or  Italy  they  would  fucceed  little  better,  if 
their  management  were  not  diredted  with  more  judg¬ 
ment  ?  I  ihall  therefore  humbly  offer  my  opinion, 
which  is  founded  upon  fome  trials  I  have  leen  made, 
and  from  the  inftrudtions  that  I  have  received  from 
feveral  curious  perfons  abroad,  who  cultivate  vine¬ 
yards  for  their  own  ufe,  and  that  of  their  friends,  and 
who  have  been  very  exadl  in  obferving  the  feveral 
methods  of  pradlice  amongft:  the  vignerons  of  thofe 
countries,  from  whence  it  is  hoped  that  the  prejudice 
which  moft  people  have  againft  a  projedtof  this  kind, 
will  either  be  removed,  or  at  leaft  fufpended,  until 
trials  have  been  judicioufly  made  of  this  affair. 

The  firfi;  and  great  things  to'be  confidered  in  plant¬ 
ing  vineyards  is  the  choice  of  foils  and  fituations, 
which,  if  not  rightly  chofen,  there  will  be  little  hopes 
of  fuccefs,  for  upon  this  the  whole  affair  greatly  de¬ 
pends.  The  beft  foil  for  a  vineyard  in  England  is  fuch, 
whofe  furface  is  a  light  fandy  loam,  and  not  above  a 
foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  deep,  above  the  gravel  or 
chalk,  either  of  which  bottoms  are  equally  good  for 
Vines ;  but  if  the  foil  is  deep,  or  the  bottom  either 
clay,  or  a  ftrong  loam,  it  is  by  no  means  proper  for 
this  purpofe;  for  although  the  Vines  may  fhoot  vigo- 
roufiy,  and  produce  a  great  quantity  of  Grapes,  yet 
thefe  will  be  later  ripe,  fuller  of  moifture,  and  fo 
confequently  their  juice  not  mature,  nor  well  digefted, 
but  will  abound  with  crudity,  which  in  fermenting 
will  render  the  wine  four  and  ill  tailed,  which  is  the 
common  complaint  of  thofe  who  have  made  wine  in 
England. 

Nor  is  a  very  rich,  light,  deep  foil,  fuch  as  is  com¬ 
monly  found  near  London,  proper  for  this  purpofe  ; 
becaufe  the  roots  of  thefe  Vines  will  be  enticed  down 
too  deep  to  receive  the  influences  of  iun  and  air,  and 
hereby  will  take  in  much  crude  nourifhment,  where-- 
by  the  fruit  will  be  rendered  lefs  valuable,  and  be 
later  ripe,  which  is  of  ill  confequence  to  thefe  fruits, 
which  are  known  to  imbibe  a  great  fhare  of  their  nou¬ 
rifhment  from  the  air,  which,  if  replete  with  moif¬ 
ture  (as  is  commonly  the  cafe  in  autumn,)  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  contribute  greatly  to  render  the  juices  lefs 
perfect,  therefore  great  attention  fhould  be  had  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil  upon  which  they  are  planted. 

The  next  thing  neceffary  to  be  confidered,  is  the  fi¬ 
tuation  of  the  place,  which,  if  poflible,  fhould  be  on 
the  north  fide  of  a  river,  upon  an  elevation  inclining 
to  the  fouth,  with  a  fmall  gradual  defcent,  that  the 
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moifture  may  the  better  drain  off,  but  if  the  ground  . 
dopes  too  much,  it  is  by  no  means  proper  for  this  pur- 
pole  •,  but  if,  at  a  diftance  from  this  place,  there  are 
larger  hills,  which  defend  it  from  the  north  and  north- 
weft  wind,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice,  becaufe  hereby 
the  fun’s  rays  will  be  reflected  with  a  greater  force, 
and  the  cold  winds  being  kept  off,  will  render  the  fi- 
tuation  very  warm.  Add  to  this,  a  chalky  furface  •, 
which  if  thofe  hills  do  abound  with  (as  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  fuch  fituations  in  England,)  it  will  ftill  add  to  the 
heat  of  the  place,  by  reflediing  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  fun’s  rays. 

The  country  about  this  fliould  be  open  and  hilly,  for 
if  it  be  much  planted,  or  low  and  boggy,  the  air  will 
conftantly  be  filled  with  moift  particles,  occafioned 
by  the  plentiful  perforation  of  the  trees,  or  the  ex¬ 
halations  from  the  adjoining  marfhes,  whereby  the 
fruit  will  be  greatly  prejudiced  (as  was  before  obferv- 
ed.)  Thefe  vineyards  fliould  always  be  open  to  the 
eaft,  that  the  morning  fun  may  come  on  them  to  dry 
off  the  moifture  of  the  night  early,  which,  by  lying 
too  long  upon  the  Vines,  greatly  retards  the  ripening 
of  their  fruit,  and  renders  it  crude  and  ill  tailed.  And 
fince  the  fruit  of  Vines  are  rarely  ever  injured  by 
eafterly  winds,  there  will  be  no  reafon  to  apprehend 
any  danger  from  fuch  a  fituation,  the  fouth-weft, 
north- weft,  and  north  winds  being  the  molt  injurious 
to  vineyards  in  England  (as  indeed  they  are  to  moft 
other  fruit,)  fo  that,  if  poffible,  they  fliould  be  fhel- 
tered  therefrom. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  foil  and  fituation  proper  for 
this  purpofe,  the  next  thing  to  be  done'  is,  to  prepare 
it  for  planting.  In  doing  of  which  the  following  me¬ 
thod  fliould  be  obferved :  in  the  fpring  it  fhould  be 
ploughed  as  deep  as  the  furface  will  admit,  turning 
the  fward  into  the  bottom  of  each  furrow  •,  after  this 
it  fliould  be  well  harrowed,  to  break  the  clods,  and 
cleanfe  it  from  the  roots  of  noxious  weeds,  and  it  mull 
be  often  ploughed  and  harrowed  for  at  leaft  one  year, 
to  render  the  furface  light  ;  and  hereby  it  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  fertile,  by  imbibing  the  nitrous  particles  of 
the  air  (efpecially  if  it  be  Jong  expofed  thereto  be¬ 
fore  it  is  planted  •,)  then  in  March  the  ground  fliould 
be  well  ploughed  again,  and  after  having  made  the 
furface  pretty  even,  the  rows  fhould  be  marked  out 
from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft,  at  the  diftance  of  ten 
feet  from  each  other ;  and  thefe  rows  fliould  be 
croffed  again  at  five  or  fix  feet  diftance,  which  will 
mark  out  the  exadt  places  where  each  plant  fliould 
be  placed;  fo  that, the  Vines  will  be  ten  feet  row  from 
row,  and  five  or  fix  feet  afunder  in  the  rows,  nearer 
than  which  they  ought  never  to  be  planted.  And 
herein  moft  people  who  have  planted  vineyards  have 
greatly  erred,  fome  having  allowed  no  more  than 
five  feet  row  from  row,  and  the  plants  but  three  feet 
afunder  in  the  rows  ;  and  others,  who  think  they 
have  been  full  liberal  in  this  article,  have  only  plant¬ 
ed  their  Vines  at  fix  feet  diftance  every  way,  but  nei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  have  allowed  a  proper  diftance  to  them, 
as  I  fhall  (hew :  for  in  the  firft  place,  where  the  rows 
are  placed  too  clofe,  there  will  not  be  room  for  the 
fun  and  air  to  pafs  in  between  them  to  dry  up  the 
moifture,  which,  being  detained  amongft  the  Vines, 
muft  produce  very  ill  effedts :  and,  fecondly,  where 
the  Vines  are  placed  in  exadt  fquares,  fo  near  toge¬ 
ther  as  fix  feet,  there  can  be  no  room  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  to  pafs  between  them,  when  their  branches 
are  extended  on  each  fide,  and  fo  confequently  the 
damps  in  autumn  will  be  entangled  and  detained 
amongft  the  Vines,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  their 
fruit ;  for  fince  the  autumns  in  England  are  often  at¬ 
tended  with  rains,  cold  dews,  or  fogs,  all  proper  care 
fliould  be  taken  to  remove  every  thing  which  may 
obftrudt  the  drying  up  the  damps  which  arife  from 
the  ground. 

The  fkilful  vignerons  abroad  are  alfo  fenfible  how 
much  it  contributes  to  the  goodnefs  of  their  Vines, 
to  allow  a  large  fpace  between  the  rows  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  where  the  quality  of  the  wine  is  more  regarded 
than  the  quantity,  there  they  never  plant  their  Vines 
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at  lefs  than  ten  feet  row  from  row,  and  fome  allow 
twelve.  It  was  an  obfervation  of  Bcilonius,  almoft 
two  hundred  years  fince,  that  in  thole  ifiands  of  the 
Archipelago,  where  the  rows  of  Vines  were  placed 
at  a  great  diftance,  the  wine  was  much  preferable  to 
thofe  which  were  clofe  planted  ;  and  this  he  pofitive- 
ly  affirms  to  be  the  cafe,  in  moft  countries  where  he 
had  travelled.  Indeed  we  need  not  have  recourfe  to 
antiquity  for  the  certainty  of  fuch  fads,  when  we  are 
daily  convinced  of  this  truth  in  all  clofe  plantations  of 
any  kind  of  fruit,  where  it  is  conftantly  obferved,  that 
the  fruits  in  fuch  places  are  never  fo  well  coloured,  fo 
early  ripe,  nor  near  fo  well  flavoured,  as  thofe  pro¬ 
duced  on  trees,  where  the  air  can  freely  circulate  about 
them,  and  the  rays  of  the  fun  have  free  accefs  to  the 
branches,  whereby  the  juices  are  better  prepared  be¬ 
fore  they  enter  the  fruit. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  diftance  which  is  neceffary 
to  be  allowed  to  thefe  plants,  we  come  next  to  the 
planting ;  but  in  order  to  this-,  the  proper  forts  of 
Grapes  fliould  be  judicioufly  chofen  ;  and  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  we  have  egregioufly  erred  in  England.  All  the 
vineyards  at  prefent  planted  here,  are  of  the  fweeteft 
and  beft  fort  of  Grapes  for  eating,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  general  pradice  of  the  vignerons  abroad,  who 
always  obferve,  that  fuch  Grapes  never  make  good 
wine  and  therefore,  from  experience,  make  choice 
of  thofe  forts  of  Grapes,  whole  juice,  after  ferment¬ 
ing,  affords  a  noble  rich  liquor ;  which  Grapes  are 
always  obferved  to  be  auftere,  and  not  by  any  means 
palatable.  This  is  alfo  agreeable  to  the  conftant  prac¬ 
tice  of  our  cyder-makers  in  England,  who  always  ob¬ 
ferve,  that  the  beft  eating  Apples  make  but  poor  cy¬ 
der  ;  whereas  the  more  rough  and  auftere  forts,  after 
being  preffed  and  fermented,  afford  a  ftrong  vinous 
liquor.  And  I  believe  it  will  be  found  true  in  all 
fruits,  that  where  the  natural  heat  of  the  fun  ripens 
and  prepares  their  juices,  fo  as  to  render  them  pala¬ 
table,  whatever  degree  of  heat  thefe  juices  have  more, 
either  by  fermentation,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  will 
render  them  weaker  and  iefs  fpitituous.  Of  this  we 
have  many  inftances  in  fruits  ;  for  if  we  tranfplant 
any  of  our  fummer  or  autumn  fruits,  which-  ripen 
perfedly  in  England,  without  the  affiftance  of  art, 
into  a  climate  a  few  degrees  warmer,  thefe  fruits  will 
be  meally  and  infipid  ;  fo  likewife  if  we  bake  or  flew 
any  of  thefe  fruits,  they  will  be  good  for  little,  lofing 
all  their  fpirit  and  flavour  by  the  additional  heat  of  the 
fire ;  and  fuch  fruits  as  are  by  no  means  eatable  raw, 
are  hereby  rendered  exquifite,  which,  if  tranfplanted 
into  a  warmer  climate,  have,  by  the  additional  heat 
of  the  fun,  been  alfo  altered  fo  as  to  exceed  the  moft 
delicious  of  our  fruit  in  this  country. 

From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  thofe  Grapes  which  are 
agreeable  to  the  palate  for  eating,  are  not  proper  for 
wine  ;  in  making  of  which,  their  juices  muft  under¬ 
go  a  ftrong  fermentation  ;  therefore  fince  we  have  in- 
England  been  only  propagating  the  moft  palatable 
Grapes  for  eating,  and  negledt  the  other  forts,  before 
we  plant  vineyards,  we  fhould  take  care  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  proper  forts  from  abroad,  which  fhould 
be  chofen  according;  to  the  fort  of  wines  intended  to  . 
be  imitated  ;  though  I  believe,  the  moft  probable  fort 
to  fucceed  in  England  is  the  Auvernat,  or  true  Bur¬ 
gundy  Grape,  (which  is  at  prefent  very  rare  to  be 
found  in  the  Englifh  vineyards,  though  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  Grape  in  the  gardens  againft  walls.)  This  fort  of 
Grape  is  moft  preferred  in  Burgundy,  Champaign, 
Orleans,  and  moft  of  the  other  wine  countries  in 
France  ;  and  I  am  informed,  that  it  fucceeds  very 
well  in  feveral  places  to  the  north  of  Paris,  where- 
proper  care  is  taken  of  their  management ;  fo  that 
I  fhould  advife  fuch  perfons  as  would  try  the  fucceis 
of  vineyards  in  England,  to  procure  cutting's  of  this 
Grape  from  thofe  countries  •,  but  herein  fome  perfon 
of  integrity  and  judgment  fhould.  be  employed,  to  get 
them  from  fuch  vineyards  where  no  other  lores  of 
Grapes  are  cultivated;  which  is  veryrare  to  find,  unlefs 
fome  particular  vineyards  of  the  citizens,  who  are 
very  exadt  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  their  wines, 
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nothing  being  more  common  than  for  the  vignerons  to 
plant  three  or  four  forts  of  Grapes  in  the  lame  vine¬ 
yard,  and  at  the  time  of  vintage  to  mix  them  all  to¬ 
gether  i  which  renders  their  wines  lefs  delicate,  than 
in  fuch  places  where  they  have  only  this  one  fort  of 
Grape.  And  here  I  would  caution  every  one  aeainft 
mixing  the  juice  of  feveral  Grapes  together,  which 
will  caufe  the  wine  to  ferment  at  different  times,  and 
in  different  manners. 

The  cuttings  being  thus  provided  (for  I  would  always 
prefer  thefe  to  layers,  or  rooted  plants,  for  the  reafons 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  Vitis)  about 
the  beginning  of  April  is  the  beft  feafon  for  planting, 
when  it  will  be  proper  to  put  the  lower  ends  of  the 
cuttings  in  water  about  three  inches,  fetting  them  up¬ 
right  for  fix  or  eight  hours  before  they  are  ufed;  then 
at  the  center  of  every  crofs  mark  already  made  by  a 
line,  to  the  diftance  the  Vines  are  defigned,  (hould  be 
a  hole  made  with  a  fpade,  or  other  inftrument,  about 
a  foot  deep,  into  each  of  which  fhould  be  put  one 
ffrong  cutting,  placing  it  a  little  (loping  •,  then  the 
hole  fhould  be  filled  up  with  earth,  preffing  it  gently 
with  the  feet  to  the  cutting,  and  raifing  a  little  hill  to 
each  about  three  inches,  fo  as  juft  to  cover  the  up- 
permoft  eye  or  bud,  which  will  prevent  the  wind  and 
fun  from  drying  any  part  of  the  cuttings,  and  this 
tipper  eye  only  will  (hoot  j  the  under  ones  mod  of 
them  will  pu(h  out  roots,  fo  that  this  (hoot  will  be 
very  ftrong  and  vigorous. 

After  they  are  thus  planted,  they  will  require  no 
other  care  until  they  (hoot,  except  to  keep  the  ground 
clear  from  weeds,  which  fhould  be  conftantly  ob- 
ferved  ^  but  as  the  diftance  between  the  rows  of  Vines 
is  very  great,  fo  the  ground  between  them  may  be 
fown  or  planted  with  any  kind  of  efculent  plants, 
which  do  not  grow  tall,  provided  there  is  proper  dif¬ 
tance  left  from  the  Vines,  and  care  taken  that  the 
Vines  are  not  injured  by  the  crops,  or  in  the  gather¬ 
ing,  and  carrying  them  off  the  ground  •,  and  this 
hufbandry  may  be  continued  three  or  four  years,  till 
the  Vines  come  to  bearing ;  after  which  time,  there 
fhould  be  no  fort  of  crop  put  between  them  in  fum- 
mer,  becaufe  the  cleaner  the  ground  is  kept  between 
the  Vines  from  weeds  or  plants,  the  more  heat  will 
be  reflected  to  the  Grapes ;  but  after  the  Grapes  are 
gathered,  there  may  be  a  crop  of  Coleworts  for  fpring 
ufe  planted  between  the  rows  of  Vines,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivating  of  thefe  will  be  of  ufe  to  the  Vines,  by  (fir- 
ring  of  the  ground ;  but  as  to  watering,  or  any  other 
trouble,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  it,  notwith- 
itanding  what  fome  people  have  diredled,  for  in  Eng¬ 
land  there  is  nodanger  of  their  mifcarrying  by  drought. 
When  the  cuttings  begin  to  (hoot,  there  (hould  be  a 
lmall  (lick  of  about  three  feet  long  (luck  down  by 
each,  to  which  the  (hoot  fhould  be  fattened,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  breaking  or  lying  on  the  ground  ;  fo  that 
as  the  (hoots  advance,  the  faflening  (hould  be  renew¬ 
ed,  and  all  fmall  lateral  (hoots  (if  there  are  any  fuch 
produced)  (hould  be  conftantly  difplaced,  and  the 
ground  between  the  Vines  always  kept  clean.  This 
is  the  whole  management  which  is  required  the  firft 
fummer. 

But  at  Michaelmas,  when  the  Vines  have  done  (hoot¬ 
ing,  they  fhould  be  pruned  ;  for  if  they  are  left  un¬ 
pruned  till  fpring,  their  (hoots  being  tender  (efpecially 
toward  their  upper  parts)  will  be  in  danger  of  buffer¬ 
ing  if  the  winter  fhould  prove  fevere. 

This  pruning  is  only  to  cut  down  the  (hoots  to  two 
eyes ;  and  if,  after  this  is  done,  the  earth  be  drawn  up 
in  a  hill  abo'ut  each  plant,  it  will  dill  be  a  greater  de¬ 
fence  againft  frofl. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  the  ground  between  the 
Vines  fhould  be  well  dug  to  loolen  it,  and  render  it 
clean  ;  but  you  (hould  be  careful  not  to  din;  deep  clofe 
to  the  Vines,  left  thereby  their  roots  fhould  be  cut  or 
bruifed,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  earth  (hould  be 
again  laid  up  in  a  hill  about  each  plant  •,  but  there 
mud  be  care  .taken,  not  to  bury  the  two  young  eyes  of 
the  former  year’s  (hoot  which  were  left  to  produce 
new  wood. 
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At  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  Vines  are  fhcoG 
ing,  there  (hould  be  two  (lakes  fixed  down  to  the  fide 
of  each  plant,  which  mud  be  fomewhat  taller  and 
ftronger  than  thole  of  the  former  year to  thefe  the 
two  (hoots  (if  fo  many  are  produced)  (hould  be  fatten¬ 
ed,  and  all  the  fmall  trailing  or  lateral  (hoots  fhould 
be  conftantly  difplaced,  that  the  other  (hoots  may  be 
ftronger,  and  the  ground  (hould  alfo  be  kept  very 
dear  from  weeds  as  before. 

The  autumn  following  thefe  Vines  fhould  be  pruned 
again  in  the  following  manner  ;  thole  of  them  which 
have  produced  two  ftrong  (hoots  of  equal  vigour, 
mud  be  cut  down  to  three  eyes  each  ;  but  in  fuch 
as  have  one  ftrong  (hoot  and  a  weak  one,  the  ftrong 
one  mu  ft  be  fhortened  to  three  eyes,  and  the  weak 
one  to  two  -,^and  fuch  Vines  as  have  produced  but  one 
ftrong  (hoot,  (hould  be  fhortened  down  to  two  eyes 
alfo,  in  order  to  obtain  more  wood  againft  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year. 

In  the  fpring,  about  the  beginning  of  March,  the 
ground  between  the  Vines  (hould  again  be  dug,  as 
before,  and  two  (lakes  fhould  be  placed  down  by  the 
fide  of  all  fuch  Vines  as  have  two  (hoots,  at  fuch 
diftance  on  each  fide  of  the  plant  as  the  (hoots  will 
admit  to  be  fattened  thereto,  and  the  (hoots  fhould  be 
drawn  out  on  each  fide  to  the  (lakes,  fo  as  to  make 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the  (tern  ? 
but  by  no  means  (hould  they  be  bent  down  horizon¬ 
tally,  as  is  by  fome  pradlifed,  for  the  branches  lying 
too  near  the  earth,  are  generally  injured  by  the  damps 
which  arife  from  thence,  but  eipecially  when  they 
have  fruit,  which  is  never  fo  well  tatted,  nor  fo  early 
ripe  upon  thofe  branches,  as  when  they  are  a  little 
more  elevated. 

In  May,  when  the  Vines  begin  to  fhoot,  they  mutt 
be  carefully  looked  over,  and  all  the  weak  dangling 
(hoots  (hould  be  rubbed  off  as  they  are  produced,  and 
thofe  (hoots  which  are  produced  from  ftrong  eyes, 
fhould  be  fattened  to  the  flakes  to  prevent  their  being 
broken  off  by  the  wind. 

This  management  fhould  be  repeated  at  lead  every 
three  weeks,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end 
of  July  ;  by  which  means  the  lhoots  which  are  train¬ 
ed  up  for  the  fucceeding  year  will  not  only  be  ftrong¬ 
er,  but  alfo  better  ripened  and  prepared  for  bearing, 
becaufe  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  fun  and  air, 
which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  prepare  their  juices  ; 
whereas  if  theyarecroudedbya  number  of  fmall  dang¬ 
ling  weak  branches,  they  will  (hade  and  exclude  the 
rays  of  the  fun  from  the  other  fhoots ;  and  fo  by  de¬ 
taining  the  moifture  a  longer  time  amongft  the 
branches,  occafion  the  veffels  of  the  young  wood  to 
be  of  a  larger  dimenfion  *,  and  hereby  the  crude  juice 
finds  an  eafy  paffage  through  them ;  fo  that  the 
(hoots  in  autumn  feem  to  be  moftly  pith,  and  are  of 
a  greenifh  immature  nature,  and  wherever  this' is  ob¬ 
served,  it  is  a  fure  iign  of  a  bad  quality  in  the  Vines. 
The  foil  alfo  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clean,  becaufe 
if  there  are  any  vegetables  (either  weeds  or  plants  of 
other  kinds)  growing  between  the  Vines,  it  will  de¬ 
tain  the  dews  longer,  and  by  their  perforation,  oc¬ 
cafion  a  greater  moifture  than  would  be,  if  the 
ground  were  entirely  clear ;  fo  that  thofe  who  plant- 
other  things  between  their  rows  of  Vines,  are  guilty 
of  a  great  error. 

In  autumn  the  Vines  (hould  be  pruned,  which  feafon 
1  approve  of  rather  than  the  fpring  (for  reafons  before 
given  ;)  and  this  being  the  third  year  from  planting, 
the  Vines  will  now  be  ftrong  enough  to  produce  fruit, 
therefore  they  muft  be  pruned  accordingly.  Now 
fuppofe  the  two  fhoots  of  the  former  year,  which 
were  fhortened  to  three  eyes,  have  each  of  them  pro¬ 
duced  two  ftrong  branches  the  fummer  pad,  then  the 
uppermoft  of  thefe  (hoots  upon  each  branch  fhould 
be  fhortened  down  to  three  good  eyes  (never  includ¬ 
ing  the  lower  eye,  which  is  fituate  juft  above  the 
former  year’s  wood,  which  feldom  produces  any  thing, 
except  a  weak  dangling  (hoot ;)  and  the  lower  (hoots 
(hould  be  fhortened  down  to  two  good  eyes  each, 
thefe  being  defigned  to  produce  vigorous  (hoots  for 
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the  Tucceeding  year,  and  the  former  are  defigned  to 
bear  fruit  •,  but  where  the  Vines  are  weak,  and  have 
not  produced  more  than  two  or  three  fhoots  the  lalt 
feafon,  there  fhould  be  but  one  of  them  left  with  three 
eyes  for  bearing  ;  the  other  mult  be  Ihortened  down 
to  two,  or  if  weak  one  good  eye,  in  order  to  obtain 
fcrono-  (hoots  the  following  fummer ;  for  there  is  no¬ 
thing3 more  injurious  to  Vines,  than  the  leaving  too 
much  wood  upon  them,  efpecially  while  they  are 
youno-  •,  or  the  overbearing  them,  which  will  weaken 
them^fo  much,  as  not  be  recovered  again  to  a  good 
If  ate  in  feveral  years,  though  they  fhould  be  managed 
with  all  poffible  fkill. 

In  March  the  ground  between  the  Vines  fhould  be 
well  dug  as  before,  obferving  not  to  injure  their  roots 
by  digging  too  deep  near  them  •,  but  where  there  are 
fmainiorizontal  roots  produced  on  or  near  the  iurface 
of  the  around,  they  fhould  be  pruned  off  clofe  to  the 
places  where  they  were  produced  •,  thefe  being  what 
the  vianerons  call  day  roots,  and  are  by  no  means  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  left  on :  and  after  having  dug  the  ground, 
the  flakes  fhould  be  placed  down  in  the  following 
manner :  on  each  fide  of  the  Vine  fhould  be  a  flake 
put  in  at  about  fixteen  inches  from  the  foot,  to  which 
the  two  branches,  which  were  pruned  to  three  eyes, 
each  for  bearing,  fhould  be  faftened,  (obferving,  as 
was  before  direded,  not  to  draw  them  down  too  ho¬ 
rizontally  •, )  then  another  taller  flake  fhould  be  placed 
down  near  the  foot  of  the  Vine,  to  which  the  two 
fhoots  which  were  pruned  down  to  two  eyes,  fhould 
be  faftened,  provided  they  are  long  enough  for  that 
purpofe  -,  but  if  not,  when  their  eyes  begin  to  flioot, 
thefe  muft  be  trained  upright  to  the  flakes,  to  prevent 
their  trailing  on  the  ground,  hanging  over  the  fruit 
branches,  or  being  broken  by  the  wind.  . 

In  May  the  Vines  fhould  be  carefully  looked  over 
a aain,  at  which  time  all  weak  lateral  branches  fhould 
be  rubbed  off  as  they  are  produced  ;  and  thofe  fhoots 
which  fhew  fruit,  muft  be  faftened  with  bafs  to  the 
flakes  to  prevent  their  being  broken,  until  they  are 
extended  to  three  joints  beyond  the  fruit,  wjhen  they 
fhould  be  flopped  •,  but  the  fhoots  which  are  defigned 
for  bearina  the  following  feafon,  fhould  be  trained 
upright  to^the  middle  flake,  by  which  method  the 
fruit*! branches  will  not  fhade  thefe  middle  fhoots,  nor 
will  the  middle  fhoots  fhade  the  fruit,  fo  that  each 
will  enjoy  the  benefit  of  fun  and  air. 

This  method  fhould  be  repeated  every  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July,  which  will  always  keep  the  fhoots  in  their 
riaht  pofition,  whereby  the  leaves  will  not  be  invert¬ 
ed,  which  greatly  retards  the  growth  of  the  fruit ; 
and  by  keeping  the  Vines  conftantly  clear  from  hori¬ 
zontal  (hoots,  the  fruit  will  not  be  crouded  with  leaves 
and  (haded,  but  will  have  conftantly  the  advantage 
of  the  fun  and  air  equally,  which  is  of  great  confe- 
quence  *,  for  where  the  fruit  is  covered  with  thefe 
dangling  fhoots  in  the  fpring,  and  are  afterwards  ex- 
poled  to  the  air,  either  by  divetling  them  of  their 
leaves,  or  elfe  difplacing  their  branches  entirely,  as  is 
often  pradtifed,  the  fruit  will  become  hard,  and  re¬ 
main  at  a  perfect  (land  for  three  weeks,  and  fometimes 
will  never  advance  afterward,  as  I  have  feveral  times 
obferved  j  therefore  there  cannot  be  too  much  care 
taken  to  keep  them  conftantly  in  a  kindly  flate  of 
arowth,  as  the  vignerons  abroad  well  know,  tho’  in 
England  it  is  little  regarded  by  the  generality  of  gar¬ 
deners,  who,  when  their  Grapes  fuffer  by  this  negledt, 
immediatelv  complain  of  the  climate,  or  the  untoward- 
nefs  of  the  feafon,  which  is  too  often  a  cover  for  ne- 
gledls  of  this  nature.  And  here  I  cannot  help  taking 
notice  of  the  abfurd  pradtice  of  thofe  who  pull  off  their 
leaves  from  their  Vines,  which  are  placed  near  the 
fruit,  in  order  to  let  in  the  rays  of  the  fun  to  ripen 
them  •,  not  confidering  how  much  they  expofe  their 
fruit  to  the  cold  dews,  which  fall  plentifully  in  au¬ 
tumn,  which,  being  imbibed  by  the  fruit,  greatly  re- 
•  tard  them  •,  befides  no  fruit  will  ripen  fo  well  when 
entirely  expofed  to  the  fun,  as  when  they  are  gently 
lcreened  with  leaves  •,  and  by  the  pulling  off  thefe 


leaves,  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  prepare  the 
juices  before  they  enter  the  fruit,  the  grofs  parts  of 
which  are  perfpired  away  by  the  leaves,  the  fruit  muft 
either  be  deprived  of  nourifhment,  or  elfe  fome  of  the 
grofs  particles  will  enter  with  the  more  refined  parts 
of  the  juice,  and  thereby  render  the  fruit  worfe  than 
it  would  otherwife  be,  were  the  leaves  permitted  to 
remain  upon  the  branches  ;  for  if  the  weak  dangling 
fhoots  are  conftantly  difplaced  as  they  are  produced, 
the  fruit  will  not  be  too  much  (haded  by  the  leaves 
that  are  upon  the  bearing  branches. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  if  the  ftalks  of  the  bunches 
are  cut  half  through  a  fortnight  before  they  are  ga¬ 
thered,  it  will  caufe  the  juice  to  be  much  better,  be-  . 
caufe  there  will  not  be  near  fo  great  a  quantity  of  nou¬ 
rifhment  enter  the  fruit,  whereby  the  watery  particles 
will  have  time  to  evaporate,  and  the  juice  will  be 
better  digefted.  This  is  pradtifed  by  fome  of  the  moft 
curious  vignerons  in  the  fouth  of  France,  where  they 
make  excellent  wine.  But  if,  after  the  fruit  be  cut, 
it  is  hung  up  in  a  dry  room  upon  firings,  fo  as  not 
to  touch  each  other,  for  a  month  before  they  are  preff- 
ed,  it  will  alfo  add  greatly  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
wine,  becaufe  in  that  time  a  great  quantity  of  the  wa¬ 
tery  parts  of  the  juices  will  evaporate.  This  is  acon- 
ftant  pradlice  with  fome  perfons  who  inhabit  the  Tyro- 
lefe,  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  where  is  made  a  moft 
delicious  rich  wine,  as  hath  been  attefted  by  Dr.  Bur¬ 
net  in  his  travels ;  and  I  have  heard  the  fame  from 
feveral  gentlemen,  who  have  travelled  that  road  fince. 
But  with  all  the  care  that  can  poflibly  be  taken,  either 
in  the  culture  of  the  Vines,  or  in  making  the  wine,  it 
will  not  be  near  fo  good  while  the  vineyard  is  young, 
as  it  will  be  after  it  has  been  planted  ten  or  twelve 
years  •,  and  it  will  be  conftantly  mending,  until  it  is 
fifty  years  old,  as  is  attefted  by  feveral  curious  per¬ 
fons  abroad,  as  alfo  by  the  moft  fkilful  wine-coopers 
at  home,  who  can  tell  the  produce  of  a  young  vine¬ 
yard  from  that  of  an  old  one,  after  it  is  brought  to 
England,  by  the  colour  of  the  wine.  This  difference 
is  very  eafily  accounted  for  from  the  different  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  veffels  of  the  plants ;  thofe  of  the  young 
Vines  being  larger,  and  of  a  loofer  texture,  eafily 
admit  a  larger  quantity  of  grofs  nourifhment  to  pafs 
through  them  •,  whereas  thofe  of  old  Vines,  which 
are  more  woody,  are  more  clofely  conftridted,  and 
thereby  the  juice  is  better  drained  in  paffing  through 
them,  which  muft  confequently  render  it  much  better, 
though  the  Grapes  from  a  young  vineyard  will  be 
larger,  and  afford  a  greater  quantity  of  juice  -,  fo  that 
people  fhould  not  be  difeouraged  if  their  wines  at  firft 
are  not  fo  good  as  they  could  wifh,  fince  afterward, 
when  the  vineyard  is  a  few  years  older,  the  wine  may 
anfwer  their  expedlation.  As  to  the  fermenting  and 
managing  the  wine,  that  is  treated  of  particularly 
undeMhe  article  Wines,  to  which  the  reader  is  de- 
fired  to  turn.  . 

The  vineyard' being  now  arrived  to  a  bearing  flate, 
fhould  be  treated  after  the  following  manner :  firft, 
in  the  pruning  there  fhould  never  be  too  many  branches 
left  upon  a  root,  nor  thofe  too  long  ;  for  although  by 
doing  of  this,  there  may  be  a  greater  quantity  of 
fruit  produced,  yet  the  juice  of  thefe  will  never  be  fo. 
good  as  when  there  is  a  moderate  quantity  which  will 
be  better  nourifhed,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  not 
fo  much  weakened  •,  which  is  found  to  be  of  fo  bad 
confequence  to  vineyards,  that  when  gentlemen  abroad 
lett  out  vineyards  to  vignerons,  there  is  always  a 
claufe  inferted  in  their  leafes  to  diredt  how  many 
fhoots  (hall  be  left  upon  each  Vine,  and  the  number 
of  eyes  to  which  the  branches  muft  be  fhortened  ;  be¬ 
caufe  were  not  the  vignerons  thus  tied  down,  they 
would  overbear  the  Vines,  fo  that  in  a  few  years  they 
would  exhauft  their  roots,  and  render  them  fo  weak 
as  not  to  be  recovered  again  in  feveral  years  ;  and 
their  wine  would  be  fo  bad,  as  to  bring  a  difrepu- 
tation  on  the  vineyard,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  , 

The  number  of  branches  which  the  Italians  generally 
agree  to  leave  upon  a  ftrong  Vine  are  four ;  two  of 
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the  ftrongeft  have  four  eyes,  and  the  two  weaker  are 
Shortened  down  to  two  eyes  each,  which  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  common  practice  in  England,  where 
it  is  ufual  to  fee  fix  or  eight  branches  left  upon 
each  root,  and  thofe  perhaps  left  with  fix  or  eight 
eyes  to  each ;  fo  that  if  thele  are  fruitful,  one  root 
muft  produce  near  four  times  the  number  of  bunches 
which  the  Italians  do  ever  permit,  and  fo  confequently 
the  fruit  will  not  be  fo  well  nourifhed,  and  the  roots 
will  alfo  be  greatly  weakened,  as  is  the  cafe  of  all 
forts  of  fruit-trees,  when  a  greater  number  of  fruit  is 
left  on  than  the  trees  can  nourilh. 

The  next  thing  is,  conftantly  to  keep  the  ground  per¬ 
fectly  clean  between  the  Vines,  never  permitting  any 
fort  of  plants  or  weeds  to  grow  there.  The  ground 
ihould  alfo  be  carefully  dug  every  fpring,  and  every 
third  year  have  fome  manure,  which  Ihould  be  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
or  which  can  be  moft  conveniently  procured. 

If  the  land  is  ftiff,  and  inclinable  to  bind  on  the  fur- 
face,  then  fea-fand,  or  fea-coal  allies,  are  either  of 
them  very  good  manure  for  it ;  but  if  the  ground  be 
loofe  and  dry,  then  a  little  lime  mixed  with  dung  is 
the  belt  manure  for  it.  This  mult  be  fpread  thin  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  the  ground  before  it  is  dug,  and  in 
digging  Ihould  be  buried  equally  in  every  part  of  the 
vineyard.  Thefe  are  much  preferable  to  that  of  all 
dung  for  Vines,  fo  that  it  will  be  worth  the  expence 
to  procure  either  of  them  ;  and  as  they  require  ma¬ 
nuring  but  every  third  year,  where  the  vineyard  is 
large,  it  may  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  each 
of  which  may  be  manured  in  its  turn,  whereby  the 
fexpence  will  be  but  little  every  year;  whereas  when 
the  whole  is  manured  together,  it  will  add  to  the  ex¬ 
pence  ;  and  in  many  places  there  cannot  be  a  fufficient 
quantity  procured,  to  manure  a  large  vineyard  in  one 
year. 

This  digging  and  manuring  Ihould  always  be  per¬ 
formed  about  the  beginning  of  March,  at  which  time 
all  the  fuperficial  or  day-roots,  as  they  are  called, 
mull  be  cut  off,  but  the  larger  roots  mull  not  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  fpade,  &c.  therefore  the  ground  clofe  to 
the  Hem  of  the  Vines  mull  not  be  dug  very  deep. 
After  this  is  done,  the  Hakes  Ihould  be  placed  down, 
one  on  each  fide  the  Vines,  at  about  fixteen  inches 
from  their  Hems,  to  which  the  longell  bearing  branches 
fhould  be  fattened,  and  one  flake  on  each  fide  clofe 
to  the  Hem,  to  which  the  two  fhorter  branches  fhould 
be  trained  upright,  to  furnilh  wood  for  the  fucceeding 
year. 

In  the  furnmer  they  mutt  be  carefully  looked  over,  as 
before,  rubbing  off  all  weak  dangling  lhoots,  and 
training  the  good  ones  to  the  Hakes  regularly,  as  they 
are  produced  ;  and  thofe  of  them  which  have  fruit 
fhould  be  Hopped  in  June,  about  three  joints  beyond 
the  bunches,  but  the  upright  lhoots,  which  are  defign- 
ed  for  bearing  the  following  year,  muft  not  be  Hop¬ 
ped  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  they  may  be  left 
about  five  feet  long  ;  for  if  they  are  ftopped  fooner  in 
the  year,  it  will  caufe  them  to  Ihoot  out  many  dang-, 
ling  branches  from  the  tides  of  the  eyes,  which  will 
not  only  occafion  more  trouble  to  difplace  them,  but 
alfo  will  be  injurious  to  the. eyes  or  buds. 

N.  B.  All  this  fummer  dr  effing  Jhould  he  performed  with 
the  thumb  and  finger ,  and  not  with  knives ,  becaufe  the 
wounds  made  by  inftruments  in  fummer  do  not  heal  fo  foon 
as  when  ftopped  by  gently  nipping  the  leading  bud ,  which, 
if  done  before  the  Jhoot  is  become  woody ,  may  be  effected 
with  great  eafe ,  being  very  tender  while  young. 

When  a  vineyard  is  thus  carefully  dreffed,  it  will  af¬ 
ford  as  much  pleafure  in  viewing  it  as  any  plantation 
of  trees  and  Ihrubs  whatever,  the  rows  being  regu¬ 
lar  ;  and  if  the  Hakes  are  exaflly  placed,  and  the  up¬ 
right  lhoots  ftopped  to  an  equal  height,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  nature  which  will  make  a  more  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  during  the  feafon  that  the  Vines  are  in 
flower,  they  emit  a  moft  grateful  fcent,  efpecially  in 
the  morning  and  evening  ;  and  when  the  Grapes  be¬ 
gin  to  ripen,  there  will  be  a  frelh  pleafure  arifing  in 
viewing  of  them. 
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But  as  the  beauty  of  vineyards  arifes  from  the  regular 
difpofition  of  the  branches  of  the  Vines,  great  care 
fhould  be  taken  in  their  management,  to  train  them 
regularly,  and  to  provide  every  year  for  new  wood 
to  bear  the  fucceeding  year  ;  becaufe  the  wood 
which  has  produced  fruit  is  commonly  cut  quite  away 
after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  or  at  leaft  is*  fhortened  down 
to  two  eyes,  to  force  out  lhoots  for  the  next  year ; 
where  there  is  not  a  fufficient  number  of  branches  up¬ 
on  the  Vine  of  thofe  trained  upright,  fo  that  in  fum¬ 
mer,  when  the  Vines  are  in  perfection,  there  Ihould 
be  fix  upright  lhoots  trained  for  the  next  year’s  wood, 
and  three  or  four  bearing  branches  with  fruit  on 
them ;  more  than  thefe  ought  never  to  be  left  upon 
one  Vine,  for  the  reafons  before  given. 

N.  B.  Fhe  Auvernat,  or  true  Burgundy  Grape,  is  valued 
in  France  before  any  other  fort,  becaufe  the  fruit  never 
grows  very  clofe  upon  the  bunches,  therefore  are  more 
equally  ripened,  for  which  reafon  it  _  fhould  alfo  be  prefer¬ 
red  in  England ;  though  in  general,  ■  thofe  forts  are  moft 
efteemed  with  us  that  have  always  clofe  bunches,  which  is 
certainly  wrong  ;  for  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  Grapes 
on  fuch  bunches  are  commonly  ripe  on  one  fide,  and  green 
on  the  other,  which  is  a  bad  quality  for  fuch  as  are preffed 
to  make  wine. 

I  lhall  now  fubjoin  a  few  forts  of  Vines,  which  are 
preferved  in  fome  curious  gardens,  more  for  the  fake 
of  variety,  than  the  value  of  their  fruit :  thefe  are, 

1.  Vitis  (. Tndica )  foliis  cordatis  dentatis  fubtus  villofis, 
cirrhis  racemiferis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  99.  Vine  with  heart- 
fhaped  indented  leaves,  which  are  hairy  on  their  under 
fide ,  and  branching  tendrils.  Vitis  fylveftris  Indica, 
acinis  rotundis.  Raii  Dend.  67.  Wild  Indian  Vine ,  with 
round  berries . 1 

2.  Vitis  ( Labrufca )  foliis  cordatis  fubtrilobis  dentatis, 
fubtus  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  203.  Vine  with 
heart-Jhaped  indented  leaves,  which  are  almoft  three-lobed, 
and  woolly  on  their  under  fide.  Vitis  fylveftris  Virgini- 
ana.  C.  B.  P.  299.  JVild  Virginia  Grape. 

3.  Vitis  ( Vulpina )  foliis  cordatis  dentato-ferratis  utrin- 
que  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  203.  Vine  with  heartfioaped,  f 'aw¬ 
ed,  indented  leaves,  which  are  fmooth  on  both fides.  Vitis 
vulpina  diCla  Virginiana  nigra.  Pluk.  Aim.  392.  The 
Virginia  Fox  Grape. 

4.  Vitis  ( Laciniatis )  foliis  quinatis,  foliolis  multifidis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  74.  Vine  with  leaves  having  five  lobes,  and 
cut  into  many  points.  Vitis  laciniatis  foliis.  Corn. 
Can  ad.  182.  Vine  with  jagged  leaves ,  commonly  called 
the  Parfley -leaved  Grape. 

5.  Vitis  ( Arbor ea )  foliis  fupradecompofitis,  foliolis  la- 
teralibus  pinnatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  203.  Vine  with 
more  than  decompounded  leaves ,  and  lateral  winged  lobes. 
Frutex  fcandens  petrofelini  foliis,  Virginiana,  clavicu- 
lis  donatus.  Pluk.  Mant.  85.  Climbing  Virginia  Shrub 
with  Parfley  leaves,  fending  out  tendrils.  Reynardfo- 
nia.  Rand.  Ind.  Hort.  Chelf.  Falfiy  called  the  Pepper- 
tree. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies.  The 
llalks  of  this  are  woody,  and  fend  out  many  llender 
branches,  which  are  furnilhed  with  branching  tendrils, 
by  which  they  fallen  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring 
trees,  and  are  thereby  fupported.  The  leaves  are 
heart-lhaped,  indented  on  their  edges,  and  hairy  on 
their  under  fide.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  bunches 
like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
round  berries  or  Grapes,  of  an  auftere  tafte. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  ligneous  llalks  which  fend  out  ma¬ 
ny  branches,  that  fallen  themfelves  by  tendrils  to  any 
neighbouring  fupport.  The  leaves  of  this  are  large, 
and  for  the  moft  part  divided  into  three  lobes  which 
are  indented  on  their  edges.  The  under  fide  of  the 
leaves  is  covered  with  a  white  down.  The  fruit  is  dif¬ 
pofed  in  bunches  like  the  other  Grapes.  The  berries 
are  round  and  black  ;  the  juice  has  a  rough  flavour. 
The  third  fort  has  heart-lhaped  leaves  which  are  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges,  and  are  fmooth  on  both  fides. 
The  plants  climb  on  trees  by  the  help  of  their  tendrils, 
like  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  The  fruit  is  difpofed  in 
bunches.  The  berries  are  black,  and  their  juice 
has  a  flavour  refembling  the  fcent  of  a  fox,  from 

1+  L  whence 
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w  hence  the  inhabitants  have  given  it  the  title  of  Fox 

Grape.  . 

The  fourth  fort  is  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in  Ca¬ 
nada,  but  it  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  European 
wardens  tor  its  fruit  ;  but  as  it  has  but  little  flavour, 
and  ripens  late  in  autumn,  fo  it  has  been  almoft  ba- 
ni ftied  the  Engliih  gardens,  where  at  prefent  there  are 
only  a  few  plants  prelerved  for  the  lake  of  variety. 
The  ftalks  and  branches  of  this  are  like  thole  of  the 
common  Grape,  but  the  leaves  are  cut  into  many 
(lender  fegments.  The  Grapes  are  round  and  white, 
and  are  difpoled  in  loole  bunches. 

The  fifth  fort  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  under  this 
genus  of  Vitis,  but  the  charafters  of  this  plant  are 
not  fufficiently  known  in  Europe,  to  determine  ^the 
proper  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  for  the  plant  leldom 
produces  flowers  here,  and  has  never  produced  any 
fruit  in  England,  for  which  reafon  I  have  ranged  it 
under  the  fame  genus,  upon  Dr.  Linnaeus  s  authority. 
The  Italic  of  this  plant  is  ligneous,  and  fends  out 
many  llender  branches  furnilhed  with  tendrils,  which 
fallen  themfelves  to  any  neighbouring  plants  for  fup- 
port,  and  are  garnilhed  with  leaves  compofed  of  ma¬ 
ny  fmaller  winged  leaves,  fo  that  they  are  divided 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  common  Parfley  •,  they  are 
of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  are  much 
paler  on  their  under.  The  flowers  fpring  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks  in  loole  bunches  •,  they  are  very 
Email,  white,  and  are  compofed  of  five  fmall  petals 
which  expand,  and  foon  fall  off ;  thefe  are  not  fuc- 
ceeded  by  any  fruit  in  England,  but  the  berries  which 
I  have  received  from  America,  had  generally  three 
feeds  in  each. 

Mr.  Rand  gave  it  the  title  of  Reynardfonia,  from  Mr. 
Reynardfon  of  Hillendon,  near  Uxbridge,  who  was  a 
great  colleEcor  of  foreign  plants,  but  the  characters  of 
the  genus  were  not  mentioned  by  him. 

The  firft  fort  being  a  native  of  warm  countries,  will 
not  live  in  England  without  artificial  heat ;  it  is  eafily 
propagated  by  feeds,  when  they  are  brought  from  the 
countries  where  the  plants  grow  naturally,  for  they  do 
not  produce  any  here •,  thefe  mult  be  fown  in  fmall 
pots,  which  ftiould  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark.  When  the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  ftiould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a 
feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  frefti  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  fhading  them 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root  •,  then 
they  inuft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender 
exotic  plants  from  the  fame  countries,  always  conti¬ 
nuing  them  in  the  ftove,  otherwife  they  will  not 
thrive.  Thefe  plants  call  off  their  leaves  every  winter. 
The  fecond  and  third  forts  grow  in  great  plenty  in 
the  woods  of  America,  where,  I  have  been  informed, 
are  many  other  forts,  which  produce  fruit  very  little 
inferior  to  fome  of  the  fine  forts  which  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  Europe  ;  notwithstanding  which,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  thought  impoflible  to  make  wine  in  America  : 
this  I  dare  fay,  muft  proceed  from  a  want  of  fkill,  ra¬ 
ther  than  any  bad  quality  in  the  foil  or  climate ;  fo 
that  inftead  of  planting  vineyards  on  their  loofe  rich 
lands  (as  hath  been  generally  praClifed  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thefe  countries)  if  they  would  plant  them  up¬ 
on  rifling  ground,  where  the  bottom  was  rocky  or  hard 
near  the  furface,  I  dare  fay  they  would  have  very 
good  fuccefs ;  for  the  great  fault  complained  of  in 
thole  countries  is,  that  the  Grapes  generally  burft  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fully  ripe,  which  muft  certainly  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  having  too  much  nourifhment-,  there¬ 
fore,-  when  they  are  planted  on  a  poorer  foil,  this  will 
be  in  part  remedied.  Another  caufe  of  this  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  moifture  of  the  air,  (occafioned  by  the 
perfpiration  of  trees,  &c.)  which  being  imbibed  by 
the  fruit,  may  break  their  fkins.  This  indeed  can¬ 
not  be  prevented,  until  the  country  is  better  cleared  of 
the  timber :  but  however,  this  fhould  caution  people 
not  to  plant  Vines  in  fuch  places  where  there  are  great 
quantities  of  wood,  becaufe  of  this  effecft,  which  it 
hath  on  the  Grapes.  But  to  return  : 
i  hefe  two  V  ines  are  prelerved  in  the  gardens  of  thofe 
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who  are  curious  in  botany,  but  I  have  not  feen  either 
of  them  produce  fruit  in  this  country.  They  may  be 
propagated  by  layers  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Grapes,  which  will  take  root  in  one  year,  and 
may  be  taken  oft’,  and  tranfplanted  in  the  fpring  where 
they  are  to  remain,  which  ftiould  be  againft  a  warm 
wall  •,  becaufe  if  they  are  expofed  to  much  cold  in 
winter,  they  are  often  deftroyed,  efpecially  while  they 
are  young. 

Their  pruning  and  management  is  the  fame  with  any 
other  forts  of  Grapes,  but  only  they  ftiould  have  fewer 
flioots,  and  thofe  ftiortened  down  very  low  ;  indeed 
the  Fox  Grape  does  not  like  much  cutting  ;  other- 
wife  they  will  make  very  weak  Ihoots  the  following 
year,  and  never  arrive  to  any  confiderable  ftrength, 
fo  will  not  be  capable  of  producing  any  fruit. 

The  fourth  fort  is  planted  againft  walls*  and  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  common  Vines,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers  in  like  manner. 

The  fifth  fort  is  preferved  in  fome  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  but  as  it  rarely  produces  flowers  in 
England,  fo  it  has  not  much  beauty  *  it  is  a  native  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  from  both  of  thefe  countries  I 
have  received  the  feeds.  As  this  fort  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  feeds  here,  it  is  generally  propagated  by  laying 
down  the  young  branches,  which  will  put  out  roots  in 
one  year  fit  to  remove*  when  they  may  be  taken  off, 
and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain.  Thefe  re¬ 
quire  fupport  •,  and  as  their  young  branches  are  ten¬ 
der,  and  liable  to  be  killed  by  froft,  fo  if  they  are 
planted  againft  a  wall  or  pale,  expofed  to  the  fouth, 
they  will  fucceed  much  better  than  when  they  are 
fully  expofed  to  the  open  air,  and  fupported  by  props. 
The  young  (hoots  of  thefe  plants  ftiould  be  ftiortened 
down  to  two  or  three  buds  in  the  fpring,  which  will 
caufe  the  flioots  of  the  following  fummer  to  be  much 
ftronger,  and  when  they  are  regularly  .trained  againft 
the  wall  or  pale,  they  will  produce  flowers  in  warm 
.  feafons. 

This  plant  is  very  apt  to  pufh  out  fuckers  from  the 
root,  by  which  it  is  often  propagated,  but  the  plants 
fo  railed  are  very  fubjeft  to  fend  out  fuckers  again, 
whereby  they  are  robbed  of  their  nourilhment,  and  do 
not  thrive  fo  well  as  thofe  which  come  from  layers. 

VITISIDfEA.  See  Vaccinium. 

VITIS  SYLVESTRIS.  See  Clematis. 

ULEX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  786.  Genifta  Spartium. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  645.  tab.  412.  Furze,  Gorfe,  or 
Whins. 

The  Characters  are, 

' The  flower  has  a  two-leaved  empalement ;  it  has  five  pe¬ 
tals,  and  is  of  the  butterfly  kind.  The  ftandard  is  large , 
erect,  oval,  heart-fhaped,  and  indented  at  the  point.  The 
wings  are  floor  ter  and  obtufe.  The  keel  is  compofed  of  two 
obtufe  petals,  whofe  borders  are  joined  at  bottom  ;  it  has 
ten  ftamina ,  nine  joined,  and  one  feparate,  terminated  by 
/ingle  fummits,  and  an  oblong  cylindrical  germen,  fupport- 
ing  a  rifling  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  fmall  obtufe  ftigma.  The 
germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  turgid  pod  with  one 
cell,  opening  with  two  valves,  inclofling  a  row  of  kidney- 
fhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feiftion 
of  Linnasus’s  feventeenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  joined  in  two 
bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ulex  ( Europaus )  foliis  villofis  acutis  fpinis  fparfis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  741 .  Ulex  with  acute-pointed  hairy  leaves , 
and  Jparfed  fpines.  Genifta  fpinofa  major,  longiori- 
bus  aculeis.  C.  B.  P.  394.  The  common  Furze,  Whins , 
or  Gorfe. 

2.  Ulex  ( Capenfls )  foliis  obtufis  folitariis,  fpinis  fimpli-, 
cibus  terminalibus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  372.  African 
Furze,  or  Whins ,  with  flingle  blunt  leaves.  Genifta 
fpartium  bacciferum,  ericas  foliis  Africanum.  Pluk. 
Aim.  166.  African  Berry -bearing  Furze ,  with  a  leaf 
like  Heath. 

This  genus  of  plants  has  been  titled  by  the  antient 
botanifts  Genifta  fpinofa,  and  Genifta  fpartium,  but 
thefe  being  compound  names  have  been  rejefoed  j  and 
'  as 
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as  there  is  another  genus  cf  plants  under  the  title 
of  Genifta,  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  applied  this  title  of  Ulex, 
which  is  a  name  ufed  by  Pliny,  to  this  genus. 

The  common  Furze,  Gorze,  or  Whins,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  different  counties  in  England,  is  fo  well  known 
as  to  need  no  defeription. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  on  the  commons  and  heaths  in  mod 
parts  of  England  ;  but  as  they  are  not  fpecifically  dif¬ 
ferent,  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  enumerated  here, 
efpecially  as  they  are  plants  which  are  feldom  culti¬ 
vated. 

But  thefe  have  by  many  botanifts  been  mentioned  as 
fpecifically  different,  for  which  reafon  I  lowed  their 
feeas  in  the  garden,  and  found  all  the  varieties  arife 
from  the  fame  feeds. 

Thefe  plants  propagate  themfelves  very  plentifully 
by  feeds,  fo  that  when  they  are  eftablilh ed  in  a  fpot 
of  ground,  they  foon  fpread  over  the  place ;  for  as  the 
feeds  ripen,  the  pods  open  with  the  warmth  of  the  fun, 
and  the  feeds  are  caff  out  with  an  elafticity  to  a  great 
difcance  all  round,  and  thefe  foon  vegetate  ;  whereby 
the  ground  is  filled  with  young  plants,  which  are  not 
Cafily  deflroyed,  when  they  are  well  rooted  in  the 
ground. 

Some  years  ago  the  feeds  of  this  plant  were  fown  to 
form  hedges  about  fields,  where,  if  the  foil  was  light, 
the  plants  foon  become  ftrong  enough  for  a  fence 
againft  cattle  ;  but  as  thefe  hedges  in  a  few  years  be¬ 
came  naked  at  the  bottom,  and  fome  of  the  plants 
frequently  failed,  there  became  gaps  in  the  hedges, 
therefore  the  raifing  of  them  has  been  of  late  years' 
iittle  praftifed.  But  there  are  fome  perfons  who  have 
fown  the  feeds  of  this  plant  upon  very  poor  hungry 
gravel  or  fandy  land,  which  has  produced  more  profit 
than  they  could  make  of  the  ground  by  any  other 
trop,  efpecially  in  fuch  places  where  fuel  of  all  forts 
is  dear;  for  this  Furze  is  frequently  ufed  for  heat¬ 
ing  ovens,  burning  lime  and  bricks,  and  alfofor  dry¬ 
ing  malt.  And  in  fome  places  where  there  has  been 
a  fear city  of  fuel,  I  have  known  poor  land,  which 
would  not  have  lett  for  five  findings  per  acre,  which 
has  been  fown  with  Furze,  produce  one  pound  per 
acre  per  ann.  fo  that  there  has  been  a  confiderable  im¬ 
provement  made  by  this  plant.  But  this  is  not  worth 

.  pra&ifing  in  fuch  countries  where  fuel  of  any  kind  is 
cheap,  or  upon  fuch  land  as  will  produce  good  Grafs 
or  Corn ;  therefore  it  is  only  mentioned  heir  to  fhew, 
that  poor  lands  may  be  fo  managed,  as  to  bring  an 
annual  profit  to  their  proprietors. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  country  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Flope,  where  it  ufually  grows  to  the 
height  of  five  or  fix  feet ;  but  in  Europe,  where  it  is 
preferved  as  a  curiofity  in  fome  gardens,  it  feldom 
riles  fo  high.  The  ftalk  is  ligneous  and  hard,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  greenifh  bark  when  young,  but  it  after¬ 
ward  becomes  grayilh.  The  branches  are  {lender  and 
ligneous,  the  leaves  are  fingle,  obtufe,  and  the  Ihoots 
terminate  with  fpines.  This  plant  has  been  feveral 
years  in  the  Enghfli  gardens,  but  has  not  produced 
any  flowers. 

This  plant  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  through 
the  winter  in  England,  therefore  it  is  preferved  in 
green-houfes  with  the  hardier  forts  of  exotic  plants, 
which  do  not  require  any  artificial  heat  to  preferve 
them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  propagate  either  by  layers  or  cut¬ 
tings,  for  the  layers  are  generally  two  or  three  years 
before  they  have  fufficient  root  to  tranfplant,  and  the 
cuttings  do  very  rarely  take  root,  and  as  the  plant  does 
not  produce  feeds  in  Europe,  it  is  very  rare  in  the 
European  gardens.  It  is  a  plant  of  no  great  beauty, 
but,  as  it  is  an  evergreen,  it  is  admitted  into  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  thofe  who  are  curious  in  botany  for  the  fake 
of  variety. 

ULM  ARIA.  See  Spir/ea. 

ULMUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  FI.  601.  tab.  372.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  281.  The  Elm-tree;  in  French,  Orme. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  flower  has  a  rough  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf  \ 
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cut  at  the  rim  into  five  points,  and  coloured  within  %  It 
has  no  petals ,  but  has  five  awl-fhaped  flamina  twice  the 
length  of  the  empalement ,  terminated  by  floor t  ere  hi  fem- 
mits  having  four  furrows ,  and  an  orbicular  ere  hi  rermen 
fupper ting  two  ftyles  which  are  reflexed ,  and  crowned  by 
hairy  ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  turn  to  a  roundijh , 
compi  effed,  bordered  capfuls,  including  one  rounds  do  com- 
preffed  feed.  ■  J 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  feftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  dais,  which  contains  thole  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  two  ftyles. 

The  Species  are, 

Ulmus  (Campeftris)  foliis  oblongis  acuminatis,  du- 
plicato-fei  i  atis,  ban  inaequalibus.  Elm  with  oblonv 
acute-pointed  leaves ,  which  are  doubly  fawed  on  thetr 
edges,  and  unequal  at  their  bafe.  Ulmus  vulgatiffima, 
folio  lato,  fcabro.  Ger  Emac.  1480.  The  common  rourh 
or  broad-leaved  Witch  Elm.  ■ 

Ulmus  (Stains')  Loins  oblongo-ovatis  imecjualiter 
ferratis,  calycibus  foliaceis.  Elm  with  oblong  oval  leaves 
which  are  unequally  fawed,  and  have  leafy  empalement s  to 
the  flowers.  Ulmus  folio  latiffima,  fcabro.  Ger.  Emac. 
1481.  The  Witch  Hazel,  or  rough  and  very  broad¬ 
leaved  Elm ;  by  florae  unfkilful  perfons  called  the  Britifh 
Elm. 

3-  Ulmus  ( Sativus )  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  duplicato- 
lerratis,  ball  inmquahbus.  Elm  with  oval  acute-pointed 
leaves  which  are  doubly  fawed ,  and  unequal  at  their  bafe . 
Ulmus  minor,  folio  angufto,  fcabro.  Ger.  Emac. 
1480.  The  fmall-leaved  or  Engliflo  Elm. 

4.  Ulmus  ( Glabris )  foliis  ovatis  glabris,  acute  ferratis. 
Elm  with  oval  fmooth  leaves,  which  are fiat  ply  fazved  on 
their  edges.  Ulmus  folio  glabro.  Ger.  Emac.  1481. 
The  fmooth-leaved  Witch  Elm. 

5.  .Ulmus  (Hottandicus)  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  ruo-ofis, 
inrequaliter  ferratis,  cortice  fungofo.  Elm  zvith  oval, 
acute-pointed,  rough  leaves,  which  are  unequally  fawed , 
and  a  fungous  bark.  Ulmus  major  Hollandica,  anguftis 
&  magis  acuminatis  famarris,  folio  latiffimo,  fcabro. 
Pluk.  Aim.  The  Butch  Elm. 

6.  Ulmus  (Minor)  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  glabris  acumi¬ 
natis  duplicato-ferratis.  Elm  with  oblong,  fmooth ,  acute- 
pointed  leaves,  which  are  doubly  fawed.  LJlmus  minor, 
folio  angufto,  glabro.  The  fmooth  narrow-leaved  Elm, \ 
by  fome  called  the  upright  Elm. 

The  fiift  loit  is  very  common  in  the  north-weft 
counties  of  England,  where  it  is  generally  believed  to 
grow  naturally  in  the  woods ;  this  grows  to  a  very 
large  fize.  The  bark  of  the  young  branches  is  fmooth 
and  very  tough,  but  that  of  the  old  trees  cracks  and 
is  rough.  The  branches  fpread,  and  do  not  grow  fo 
ereeft  as  thofe  of  the  third  fort.  The  leaves  are  rough, 
and  are  doubly  fawed  on  their  edges.  Their  bafe  is 
unequal,  about  three  inches  long' and  two  broad,  of 
a  dark  green  colour,  and  (land  upon  ffiort  foot-ftaiks. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  March  upon  the  (lender 
twigs,  Handing  in  clufters ;  they  are  of  a  deep  red  co- 
loui  ;  thefe  are  fticceeded  by  oval  bordered  caplules, 
containing  one  round  ilia  compreffed  feed  which  ripens’ 
in  May.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  good  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  any  kind  of  Elm,  and  the  trees  grow  to 
a  very  large  fize,  but  the  leaves  do  not  come  out 
till  late  in  the  fpring,  fo  there  are  few  perfons  who 
plant  thefe  trees  near  their  habitations. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  fome  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  counties  of  England,  where  it  is  frequently  called 
Witch-hazel,  from  the  refemblance  of  the  youno- 
Ihoots  and  leaves  to  thofe  of  Hazel.  This  grows  to 
a  tree  of  great  magnitude.  The  bark  of  the  youna- 
fhoots  is  very  fmooth  and  tough  ;  it  is  of  a  yellowiffi 
brown  colour,  with  fpots  of  white.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  fix  inches  long,  and  almoft  four  broad,  and  are 
unequally  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  grow  in 
clufters  toward  the  end  of  the  twigs  ;  they  have  lon» 
leafy  empalements  of  a  green  colour,  and  appear  in 
the  fpring  before  their  leaves,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the 
latter  end  of  May.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  not  fo 
good  for  ufe  as  that  of  the  firft  fort.  Formerly,  when 
long  bows  were  in  ufe,  many  of  them  were  made 
of  the  boughs  of  this  tree. 
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The  third  fort  is  commonly  known  in  the  nurfery- 
gardens.by  the  title  of  Engli(h  Elm,  which  is  far 
irom  being  a  right  appellation,  for  it  is  not  a  native 
of  England,  and  is  only  found  growing  near  London, 
or  in  plantations  where  the  young  trees  Were  procured 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Vfhere  this  tree 
grows  naturally  is  not  ealy  to  determine;  fome  pei- 
jons  have  fuppofed  it  was  brought  from  Germany. 
As  this  tree  is  well  known,  it  requires  no  defcription. 
The  flowers  of  this  are  of  a  purplifh  red  colour,  and 
generally  appear  the  beginning  of  March,  but  I  could 
never  oblerve  any  feeds  upon  this  fort._ 

The  fourth  fort  is  very  common  in  ieveral  parts  of 
Hertfordfhire,  Effex,  and  other  north-eaft  counties 
of  England  ;  this  grows  to  a  large  tree,  and  is  much 
e deemed.  The  branches  fpread  out  like  thofe  of 
the  firft  fort.  The  leaves  are  oval,  and  fharply  fawed 
on  their  edges  ;  they  are  fmoother  than  mod  of  the 
other  forts,  and  do  not  appear  till  the  middle  or  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  May,  fo  the  trees  are  feldom  planted  near 
habitations. 

The  fifth  fort  is  well  known  by  the  title  of  Dutch 
Elm  ;  this  was  brought  from  Holland  the  beginning 
of  King  Willliam’s  reign,  and  was  for  fome  time  a 
fafhionable  tree,  and  has  been  recommended  for  its 
quick  growth  ;  it  was  fome  years  ago  in  great  requeft 
for  forming  hedges  in  gardens,  for  which  purpofe  it 
was  one  of  the  mod  improper  trees  that  could  be 
chofen,  for  they  made  very  drong  irregular  (hoots, 
which  are  diftant  from  each  other.  The  leaves  were 
very  large  and  rough,  and  the  branches  covered  with 
a  fungous  rough  bark,  which  was  dilagreeable,  fo 
that  when  the  hedges  were  (beared,  they  appeared 
naked  and  difagreeable  the  whole  dimmer  after.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  good  for  nothing,  fo  it  is  almod 
banifbed  this  country. 

The  fixth  fort  is  found  growing  in  hedge-rows  in 
feveral  parts  of  England.  The  branches  of  this  fort 
have  a  fmooth  grayidr  bark,  and  grow  ere£t.  The 
leaves  are  narrower,  and  more  pointed  than  thofe  of 
the  Englifh  Elm,  and  are  fmoother;  they  are  later  in 
coming  out  in  the  fpring  than  thofe,  but  continue 
longer  in  autumn  ;  this  has  been  by  fome  called  the 
Lift}  Elm. 

There  are  fome  other  varieties  of  this  tree  which  are 
preferved  in  the  nurfery-gardens,  but  their  difference 
is  not  remarkable  enough  to  deferve  notice,  therefore 
they  are  omitted,  as  are  alfo  thofe  with  variegated 
leaves,  of  which  there  are  feveral  varieties  propagated 
in  the  nurferies  about  London ;  thefe  are  by  fome 
perfons  efteemed. 

All  the  forts  of  Elm  may  be  either  propagated  by 
layers  or  fuckers  taken  from  the  roots  o(  the  old 
trees,  the  latter  of  which  is  generally  pra&ifed  by  the 
nurfery  gardeners ;  but  as  thefe  are  often  cut  up  with 
indifferent  roots,  they  often  mifcarry,  and  render  the 
fuccefs  doubtful ;  whereas  thofe  which  are  propagated 
by  layers  are  in  no  hazard,  and  always  make  better 
roots,  and  come  on  fader  than  the  other,  and  do  not 
fend  out  fuckers  from  their  roots  in  fuch  plenty,  for 
which  reafon  this  method  diould  be  more  univerfally 
practifed.  And  lince  a  fmall  compafs  of  ground 
filled  with  ftools  of  thefe  plants  will  be  fufficient  to 
furnifh  a  nurfery  of  a  confiderable  extent,  annually, 
with  layers  to  be  tranfplanted,  it  is  richly  worth  every 
perlon’s  while,  who  would  cultivate  thefe  trees,  to 
allot  a  fpot  of  ground  for  this  purpofe.- 
The  bed  foil  for  fuch  a  nurfery  is  a  frefli  Hazel 
loam,  neither  too  light  and  dry,  nor  over  moift  and 
heavy  ;  this  ground  (hould  be  well  trenched,  and  if  a 
litde  rotten  dung  is  buried  therein,  it  will  be  of  fer- 
vice  ;  in  doing  of  this  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
pick  out  all  the  roots  of  pernicious  weeds,  which,  if 
left  in  the  ground,  would  be  very  injurious  to  the 
layers,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  fo  eafily  rooted  out ; 
then  having  laid  the  ground  level,  the  plants  mull  be 
planted  at  about  eight  feet  afunder  each  way.  The 
bed  feafon  for  this  work  is  in  autumn,  as  foon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  they  may  take  root  before 
the  dry  weather  in  the  fpring  comes  on,  whereby  a 
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great  expence  of  watering  them  will  be  faved  ;  for  if 
they  are  well  fettled  in  the  ground  before  the  dry 
weather,  they  will  require  little  more  than  to  mulch 
their  roots  to  keep  the  earth  from  drying. 

Thefe  plants  (hould  be  permitted  to  grow  rude  two 
years,  during  which  time  the  ground  between  (hould 
be  carefully  cleaned  and  dug  every  fpring,  by  which 
time  they  will  be  well  rooted  and  have  made  pretty 
drong  (hoots,  fo  that  they  may  be  laid  in  the  ground. 
The  manner  of  performing  this  being  already  de- 
fcribed  in  the  article  Layers,  I  (hall  forbear  repeating 
it  in  this  place. 

When  thefe  layers  are  well  rooted,  which  will  be  in 
one  year,  they  (hould  be  taken  oft',  and  tranfplanted 
out  into  a  nurfery,  which  fliould  be  upon  a  good  foil, 
and  well  prepared,  (as  before  for  the  dools.)  The 
plants  (hould  be  planted  in  rows  about  four  feet  afun- 
der}  and  two  feet  diftance  plant  from  plant  in  the 
rows.  This  fhould  be  done  in  autumn,  as  foon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  decay,  and  if  thefe  is  fome  mulch  laid 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots,  ic 
will  preferve  them  from  being  hurt  by  froft  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  from  drying  winds  in  fpring;  and  thereby  fe- 
cure  them  from  all  hazard. 

The  following  fummer  the  ground  between  them 
fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in 
autumn  they  fhould  be  pruned  up,  cutting  off  all 
ftrong  lateral  branches,  which,  if  left  on,  would  im¬ 
pede  their  upright  growth  ;  but  there  mud  be  fome 
of  the  fmaller  fhoots  left  on  to  detain  the  fap,  in  order 
to  augment  the  (terns  of  the  trees  ;  for  where  they  are 
pruned  up  too  naked,  they  are  apt  to  grow  up  too 
(lender  fo  fupport  themfelves,  fo  that  their  heads  will 
recline  to  the  ground,  and  caufe  their  Items  to  grow 
crooked. 

In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  four  or  five  years,  ob- 
ferving  conftantly  to  dig  the  ground  between  them 
every  fpring,  and  to  trim  them  as  before  directed, 
which  will  promote  their  growth,  and  render  them 
drong  enough  to  tranfplanc  out  where  they  are  to 
remain,  in  the  time  before  mentioned. 

Thefe  trees  are  very  proper  to  plant  in  hedge-rows,' 
upon  the  borders  of  fields,  where  they  will  thrive  much 
better  than  when  planted  in  a  wood,  or  clofe  planta¬ 
tion,  and  their  (hade  will  not  be  very  injurious  to 
whatever  grows  under  them  ;  but  when  thefe  trees  are 
tranfplanted  out  upon  banks  after  this  manner,  the 
banks  (hould  be  well  wrought,  and  cleared  from  all 
other  roots,  otherwife  the  plants,  being  taken  from 
a  better  foil,  will  not  make  much  progrefs  in  thefe 
places.  About  Michaelmas  will  be  a  good  time  for 
this  work,  for  the  reafons  before  afligned  ;  but  when 
they  are  planted,  there  fhould  be  fome  dakes  fixed  in 
by  them,  to  which  they  (hould  be  fadened  to  prevent 
their  being  difplaced  by  the  winds,  and  part  of  their 
heads  (hould  be  taken  off  before  they  are  planted, 
which  will  alfo  be  of  ufe  in  preventing  their  being 
eafily  overturned  by  winds ;  but  by  no  means  fhould 
their  leading  (hoot  be  (topped,  nor  the  branches  too 
clofely  cutTff ;  for  if  there  are  not  fome  (hoots  left 
on  to  draw  and  attraft  the  fap,  they  will  be  in  danger 
of  mifcarrying. 

Thefe  trees  are  alfo  proper  to  plant  at  a  didance  from 
a  garden  or  building  to  break  the  violence  of  winds, 
for  which  purpofe  there  is  not  any  tree  more  ufeful, 
for  they  may  be  trained  up  in  form  of  a  hedge,  keep¬ 
ing  them  cut  every  year,  which  will  caufe  them  to 
grow  very  clofe  and  handfome  to  the  height  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet,  and  be  a  great  prote&ion  againd  the 
fury  of  winds ;  but  they  (hould  not  be  planted  too  near 
a  garden,  where  fruit-trees  or  other  plants  are  placed, 
becaufe  the  roots  of  the  Elms  run  fuperficially  near 
the  top  of  the  ground  to  a  great  didance,  and  will 
intermix  with  the  roots  of  the  other  trees,  and  deprive 
them  of  nourifbment ;  nor  fhould  they  be  planted 
near  gravel  or  Grafs  walks,  which  are  defigned  to  be 
well  kept,  becaufe  the  roots  will  run  into  them,  and 
fend  forth  fuckers  in  great  plenty,  which  will  deface 
the  walks,  and  render  them  unfightly. 
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But  for  large  gardens,  where  (hade  is  required,  there 
is  fcarce  any  tree  fo  proper  for  that  pupofe,  being 
eafy  to  remove  when  grown  to  a  confiderable  fize,  lo 
that  a  perfon  who  is  willing  to  have  his  plantations 
for  fhade  in  afhort  time,  may  procure  trees  of  near 
one  foot  circumference  in  their  trunk,  which  will  be 
in  little  danger  of  fucceeding,  provided  they  are  re¬ 
moved  with  care.  And  thefe  will  take  root,  and  grow 
very  well,  though  not  fo  well  as  young  plants,  which 
is  what  few  other  forts  of  trees  will  do;  but  then  they 
fhould  be  fuch  trees  as  have  been  thus  regularly  train¬ 
ed  up  in  a  nurfery,  and  have  good  roots,  and  not  fuch 
as  are  taken  out  of  hedge  rows  (as  is  by  fome  prac- 
tifed,)  which  feldom  rife  with  any  tolerable  roots,  and 
confequently  often  mifcarry ;  and  this  has  been  the 
occafion  of  fo  many  plantations  of  thefe  trees  failing, 
for  although  fome  of  them  may  live  a  few  years,  yet 
few  of  them  are  of  long  duration,  and  they  rarely  in- 
creafe  much  in  their  ftems,  but  frequently  grow  hol¬ 
low,  their  heart  decaying  firft,  fo  that  they  are  fup- 
ported  only  by  their  bark  or  fhell,  for  a  few  years, 
and  the  firft  fevere  winter,  or  very  dry  fummer,  they 
are  generally  deftroyed. 

But  although  I  have  faid,  that  Elms  which  are  train¬ 
ed  up  in  a  nurfery  may  be  removed  with  fafety,  at  a 
larger  fize  than  moft  other  trees,  yet  I  would  not  have 
it  underftood,  that  by  this  I  would  recommend  the 
planting  of  them  when  large,  for  if  people  would 
have  a  little  patience  when  they  plant,  and  never  plant 
any  of  thefe  trees  which  are  more  than  four  or  five 
.inches  in  the  girt  of  their  ftems,  they  will  in  a  few 
years  become  better  trees  than  any  of  thofe  which  are 
tranfplanted  of  a  much  larger  growth,  and  they  will 
always  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize ;  befides,  they  are 
much  more  eafily  removed,  and  do  not  require  to  be 
To  ftrongly  iupported,  nor  is  there  much  danger  of 
the  young  trees  mifcarrying ;  therefore  it  is  much  more 
eligible  to  make  choice  of  young  thriving  trees  (but 
not  out  of  a  better  foil  than  that  where  they  are  to  be 
planted,)  and  never  to  plant  any  large  trees,  unlefs 
where  a  fmall  number  may  be  wanted  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  fhade,  and  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  always  proper  to 
plant  fome  young  trees  amongft  the  large  ones,  to  fuc- 
ceed  them  when  they  fail. 

in  planting  of  thefe  trees,  great  care  muft  be  taken 
not  to  bury  their  roots  too  deep,  which  is  very  injuri¬ 
ous  to  them,  efpecially  if  they  are  planted  on  a  moift 
loam  or  clay  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  the  clay  is  near  the 
furface,  it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  raife  the  ground  in 
a  hill,  where  each  tree  is  to  be  planted,  which  will 
advance  their  roots  above  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
fo  that  they  will  not  be  in  danger  of  rotting  in  winter 
with  moifture. 

When  thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  fuckers  taken 
from  the  foot  of  old  trees,  they  are  commonly  laid 
into  the  ground  in  rows  pretty  clofe  together  in  beds, 
where,  in  dry  weather,  they  may  be  frequently  water¬ 
ed  to  encourage  their  putting  out  roots.  In  thefe  beds 
they  are  left  commonly  two  years,  by  which  time 
thofe  that  live  will  be  rooted  (though  a  great  many  of 
them  generally  die  ;)  they  then  are  tranfplanted  into 
the  nurfery,  and  managed  as  hath  been  dire&ed  for 
the  layers. 

There  are  fome  who  raife  the  Witch  Elm  from  feeds, 
which  it  generally  produces  in  great  plenty,  and  are 
ripe  in  May  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of  frefh 
loamy  earth,  and  gently  covered.  In  dry  weather 
they  fhould  be  watered,  and  if  the  bed  is  {haded  from 
the  violent  heat  of  the  fun,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice 
to  the  feeds  (for  I  always  obferve  the  plants  to  come 
up  better  in  the  fhade,  than  when  expofed  to  the  fun.) 
When  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
cleared  from  weeds,  and  after  they  have  flood  two 
years  in  the  feed-bed,  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  in¬ 
to  the  nurfery,  where  they  muft  be  managed  as  the 
former. 

When  we  view  many  of  the  late  plantations  which 
have  been  made  in  parks  and  gardens  within  forty 
years  paft,  at  a  very  great  expence,  and  obferve  the 
little  progrefs  they  have  made,  it  is  enough  to  deter 
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others  from  attempting  to  make  plantations  of  this 
tree ;  for,  as  great  part  of  the  trees  have  been  taken 
out  of  hedge  rows,  and  from  places  where  they  have 
fprung  up  from  the  roots  of  old  trees,  they  had  but 
few  roots,  and  thofe  not  furnifhed  with  fibres,  fo 
fuch  of  the  trees  as  furvived  their  removal  have  made 
fcarce  any  progrefs;  andl  havefeen  many  plantations 
which  had  been  growing  ten,  twelve,  or  more  years, 
almoft  totally  deftroyed  in  a  fevere  winter,  and  fome- 
timesby  a  very  dry  fummer;  for,  as  their  roots  had 
not  extended  far  in  the  ground,  the  trees  were  weak, 
and  though  they  kept  alive,  yet  were  not  able  to  refift 
a  fevere  froft,  or  a  great  drought ;  but  the  planters 
were  in  a  hurry,  and  wanted  immediate  fhade  and 
profpeft,  fo  in  order  to  obtain  thefe,  purfued  a  me¬ 
thod  in  which  they  could  never  hope  to  have  either 
in  any  degree  of  perfection  ;  whereas  if  they  had 
planted  trees  no  bigger  in  their  ftems  than  a  man’s 
thumb,  in  ten  or  twelve  years  time  they  would  have 
had  both,  with  the  pleafure  of  feeing  an  annual  pro¬ 
grefs  of  their  trees,  at  a  time  when  their  large-planted 
trees  are  decaying. 

I  have  feen  fome  expenfive  plantations  of  this  kind, 
which  have  feemed  to  fucceed  for  two  or  three  years, 
by  making  ftrong  fhoots  moft  part  of  the  length  of 
their  ftems,  which  has  greatly  deceived  their  planters, 
who  did  not  doubt  but  their  trees  were  out  of  danger, 
but  in  a  few  years  after,  they  found  moft  of  their 
tops  decay,  and  their  hearts  were  rotting  apace,  fo 
became  hollow ;  and  although  they  continued  to  put 
out  lateral  fhoots,  yet  their  ftems  never  increafed  in 
fize. 

In  fome  plantations  made  in  the  fame  place  a  few  years 
after,  with  trees  not  a  tenth  part  fo  large  as  the  former, 
yet  are  now  more  than  double  the  fize  of  the  large 
ones,  and  in  a  moft  thriving  ftate,  whereas  the  others 
do  little  more  than  juft  keep  alive  ;  therefore  I  advife 
every  perfon,  who  wifhes  to  have  their  trees  thrive 
and  become  large,  to  plant  them  young,  which  may 
be  performed  for  a  very  fmall  fum,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  other. 

Another  piece  of  advice  may  be  alfo  neceflary  here, 
which  is,  not  to  top  or  cut  the  trees,  as  is  too  much 
praftifed  near  London,  which  not  only  impedes  their 
growth,  but  occafions  their  decaying  foon. 

UMB  ELL  A,  an  umbel,  is  the  extremity  of  a  ftalk 
or  branch,  divided  into  feveral  pedicles  or  rays,  be¬ 
ginning  from  the  fame  point,  and  opened  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  form  an  inverted  cone.  When  the  pedi¬ 
cles,  into  which  the  ftalk  is  divided,  are  fubdivided 
into  others  of  the  fame  form,  upon  which  the  flowers 
or  fruits  are  difpofed,  the  firft  order  is  called  rays,  the 
fecond  pedicles.  That  umbel  which  confifts  of  pedi¬ 
cles  only  is  called  a  Ample  umbel ;  that  which  is  com- 
pofed  both  of  rays  and  pedicles  is  called  a  compound 
umbel. 

UMBELLIFEROUS  PLANTS  are  thofe 
.  whofe  flowers  are  produced  in  an  umbel,  on  the  top 
of  the  ftalks,  where  they,  in  fome  manner,  reprefent 
an  umbrella.  Of  this  kind  are  Parfneps,  Carrots, 
Fennel,  Parfley,  &c. 

U  REIN  A.  Hort.  Elth.  319.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  754. 
Indian  Mallow. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  malvnceous  flower  with  a  doable  empalement , 
the  outer  being  of  one  leaf ,  Jlightly  cut  at  the  brim  into  five 
parts ,  but  the  inner  is  five-leaved ,  permanent ,  and  cut  to 
the  bottom.  'The  flovser  is  compofed  of  five  leaves  which  are 
oblong ,  and  blunt  at  their  extremity ,  but  narrow  at  their 
bafe ,  where  they  coalefce.  In  the  center  there  are  many 
Jlamina  which  are  joined,  and  form  a  column  at  their 
bafe ,  but  fpread  open  above.  It  has  a  roundifh  five-cor¬ 
nered  germen  with  a  Jingle  Jlyle ,  and  ten  hairy  reflexed 
Jligmas.  The  germen  changes  to  a  pentagonal  fruit  which 
is  burry ,  and  divides  into  five  cells ,  each  having  one  an¬ 
gular  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  feftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixteenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  many  ftamina,  which,  with  the 
ftyle,  are  joined  in  one  body. 
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The  Species  are,  ri;ff 

I  Urena  (Lobata)  foliis  angulatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff. 

'  ,48.  Indian  Mallow  with  angular  leaves.  Urena  Smica 
Xanthii  facie.  Hort.  Elth.  34o-  Urem  of  China  having 

0  ‘uSTiJeulMtJ inferioribus  angulatis,  bipe- 

> sxssstessssss-Sij. 

three  or  five  lobes  which  are  fharply  flawed.  Alcea  Indi 
ca  frutefcens  foliis  ad  marginem  exaiperatis,  bryony 
albs  divifuris,  e  Sinu  Bengalenfi.  Pluk.  I  hyt  tab. 
r  fig.  2.  Indian  fhrubby  Vervain  Mallow  from  Bengal 
with  leaves  having  prickles  on  their  edges ,  and  divided 

like  thole  of  the  white  Briony. 

-  Urena  \sinuata)  foliis  finuato-multifidis  villofis. 
Flor  Zevl  277.  Urena  with  fmuated hairy  leaves  having 
■mam  pints.  Alcea  Indies  frutefcens,  foliis  mlaci- 
nias  varie  diffedis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  74.  hg.  1.  Shrub- 
b,  jni,an  Vervain  Mallow ,  with  leaves  varwujly  cut. 
The  title  of  Urena  was  applied  to  this  genus  by  Dr. 
Dillenius,  in  the  Hortus  Elthamenfis,  as  the  charadeis 
of  the  plants  differ  from  all  the  genera  of  the  malva- 
ceous  tribe,  and  this  being  a  name  applied  to  it  in  the' 

Hortus  Malabaricus.  ,  ir  .  . 

Thefirft  fort  grows  naturally  in  China,  and  alio  in  Ame¬ 
rica;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  (talk  upward  of  two  feet 
hUh,  which  become  ligneous  toward  the  autumn.  It 
fends  out  a  few  fide  branches  which  are  taper,  ft  iff,  and 
have  a  dark  green  bark;  they  are  garnifhed  with  round- 
ifh  angular  leaves  about  two  inches  long,  and  two 
inches *and  a  quarter  broad,  ftanding  upon  pretty  long 
foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  and  are  pale  on  their  lower.  The  floweis  come 
out  fingle  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  fitting  clofe 
to  it ;  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Mallow,  but 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  deep  blufti  colour  ;  thelc  are  iuc- 
ceeded  byroundifh  capfules,  armed  with  prickly  hairs, 
divided  into  five  cells,  each  containing  one  kidney- 
fhaped  feed.  It  flowers  from  July  till  winter,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  fucceftion. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  coaft  of  Ma¬ 
labar,  from  whence  I  received  the  feeds :  this  rifes 
with  a  ligneous  ftalk  three  feet  high,  dividing  into 
four  or  five  branches,  which  have  a  grayifli  bark ;  they 
are  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  different  forms ;  thofe  on 
the  lower  part  are  angular,  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  about  the  fame  breadth  ;  thofe  above  are  cut  fome 
into  three,  and  others  have  five  angular  obtufe  lobes ; 
they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale 
on  their  under,  and  are  fharply  fawed  on  their  edges, 
ftanding  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk ;  they  are  fhap¬ 
ed  like^thofe  of  the  other,  but  are  larger.  The  petals 
are  narrower  at  their  bafe,  and  they  have  deep  red 
bottoms.  Thefe  appear  in  Auguft  and  September, 
but  unlefs  the  autumn  proves  warm,  the  feeds  will 
not  ripen  in  this  country. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fort  came  from  Malabar  ;  the 
ftalks  of  this  are  hairy,  and  divide  into  many  branches  : 
it  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with 
oblong  leaves,  divided  into  three  obtufe  lobes  to  the 
midrib.  The  lobes  are  indented  in  feveral  parts ; 
they  are  of  a  light  green  on  both  fides,  and  hairy. 
The  flowers  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks  fingly  at  the  wings  ; 
they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are 
of  a  pale  blufh  colour,  with  a  a  deep  red  bottom. 
Thefe  appear  in  Auguft  and  September,  but  unlefs 
the  feafon  proves  warm,  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in 
England. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when 
the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  frefli  hot-bed 
to  bring  them  forward,  and  afterward  they  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  direded  for 
the  tender  forts  of  Hibifcus,  to  which  the  reader  is 
defired  to  turn.  If  the  plants  are  brought  forward 
in  the  fpring,  and  afterward  placed  in  the  ftove,  or 
under  a  deep  frame,  they  will  ripen  feeds  the  firft 
feafon  ;  but  if  they  fhould  not,  they  may  be  preferved 
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through  the  winter  in  the  ftove,  and  will  ripen  their 
feeds  the  following  feafon,  after  which  the  plants  fel- 
dom  continue. 

URTIC  A.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  534.  tab.  308.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  935.  [fo  called  from  urere,  Lat .  to  burn, 
becaufe  this  plant,  being  touched,  burns  very  much.] 
The  Nettle  ;  in  French,  Ortie. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  has  male  and  female  flowers  at  remote  difiances ,  fome- 
times  on  the  fame ,  and  at  others  on  feparate  plants.  The 
male  flowers  have  an  empalement  compofed  of  four  round- 
ijh  concave  leaves ;  thefe  have  no  empalements ;  they 
have  a  pit cher-fa aped  nedlarium  in  the  center  of  the  flow¬ 
er ,  and  four  awl-fhaped  fpreading  ftamina,  terminated 
by  fummits  with  two  cells.  The  female  flowers  have  an, 
oval  permanent  empalement  with  two  valves  ;  they  have 
neither  petals  nor  ftamina ,  but  an  oval  germen  without 
any  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  hairy  Jligma.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  an  oval  ccmprejfed  feed,  which  ripens  in  the 
empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  fedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty- firft  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  which  have  diftind  male  and  female  flowers 
on  the  fame  plant,  and  the  male  flowers  have  four 
ftamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Urt-ic a  fDioica)  foliis  oppofitis  cordatis,  racemis 
geminis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  984.  Nettle  with  heart- 
Jhaped  leaves  which  are  placed  oppofite ,  and  double  fpikes 
of  flowers.  Urtica  urens  maxima.  C.  B.  P.  232.  The 
greateft  flinging  Nettle. 

2.  Urtica  {Urens)  foliis  oppofitis  ovalibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  984.  Nettle  with  oval  leaves  which  are  placed 
oppofite.  Urtica  urens  minor.  C.  B.  P.  232.  Smaller 
flinging  Nettle. 

3.  Urtica  ( Pilulifera )  foliis  oppofitis  cordatis,  amends 
frudiferis  globofis.  Lin.  Sp.  1395*  Nettle  with  heart- 
fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite ,  and  feeds  in  globular  katkins. 
Urtica  urens  pilulas  ferens.  Diofcoridis,  femine  lini. 
C.  B.  P.  232.  Stinging  Nettle  bearing  pills  and  feeds  like 
Flax,  commonly  called  Roman  Nettle. 

4.  Urtica  (. Dodartii )  foliis  oppofitis  ovatis  fubinteger- 
rimis,  amends  frudiferis  globofis.  Lin.  Sp.  1395. 
Nettle  with  oval  leaves  which  are  almoft  entire ,  placed 
oppofite ,  and  globular  feed-bearing  katkins.  Urtica  altera, 
pilulifera,  parietariae  foliis.  Ad.  Par.  131.  Another 
pill-bearing  Nettle  with  a  leaf  like  Pellitory ,  commonly 
called  Spanifh  Marjoram. 

5.  Urtica  ( Cannabina )  foliis  oppofitis  tripartitis  incifis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  282.  Nettle  with  leaves  placed  oppofite , 
which  are  cut  into  three  parts.  Urtica  foliis  protunde 
laciniatis,  femine  lini.  Amman.  Ruth.  249.  Nettle  with 
leaves  which  are  deeply  cut ,  and  feeds  like  Flax. 

6.  Urtica  {Cylindrical)  foliis  oppofitis  oblongis,  amentis 
cylindricis  folitariis  indivifis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  984. 
Nettle  with  oblong  leaves  which  are  placed  oppofite ,  and 
Jingle,  cylindrical,  undivided  katkins.  Urtica  foliis  ob¬ 
longis  lerratis  nervofis  petiolatis.  Flor.  Virg.  187. 
Nettle  with  oblong,  fawed,  veined  leaves,  growing  upon 
foot-ftalks. 

7.  Urtica  ( Mariana )  foliis  oppofitis  ovato-lanceolatis 
acuminatis  crenatis,  amentis  cylindricis  indivifis.  Net¬ 
tle  with  oval ,  fpear-Jhaped ,  acute-pointed,  crenated  leaves, 
which  are  placed  oppofite ,  and  cylindrical  undivided  kat¬ 
kins.  Urtica  minor  iners  Mariana,  feminibus  exalis 
foliorum  racemofis  non  ramofis.  Pluk.  Mant.  190. 
Smaller  Nettle  of  Maryland,  with  feeds  growing  in  long 
bunches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  but  not  branched. 

8.  Urtica  ( Canadenfis )  foliis  alternis  cordato-ovatis, 
amentis  racemofis  diftichis  eredis.  Hort.  Cliff.  441. 
Nettle  with  oval  heart-fhaped  leaves  which  are  placed  al¬ 
ternate,  and  eredl,  branching,  double  katkins.  Urtica 
maxima,  racemola  Canadenfis.  H.  R.  Par.  Greateft 
branching  Nettle  of  Canada. 

9.  Urtica  ( Nivea )  foliis  alternis  orbiculato  utrinque 
acutis  fubtus  tomentofis.  Hort.  Clift.  441 .  Nettfe  with 
orbicular  leaves  pointed  at  both  ends,  placed  oppofite, 
and  woolly  on  their  under  fide.  Urtica  racemifera  maxi¬ 
ma  finarum,  foliis  fubtus  argentea  lanugine  villofis. 
Pluk.  Amalth.  212.  Greateft  branching  China  Nettle 

whole 
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whofe  leaves  are  covered  with  a  filvery  hairy  down  on  their 
under  fide. 

jo.  Urtica  f  Balearic  a)  foliis  oppofitis  cordatis  ferratis, 
amends  frudtiferis  globofis.  Lin.  Sp.  1395.  Nettle 
with  heart-floaped  fawed  leaves  placed  oppofite ,  and  glo¬ 
bular  katkins  and  fruit.  Urtica  pilulifera,  folio  an- 
guftiori,  caule  viridi  Balearica.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  11. 
106.  Narrow-leaved  pill- bearing  Nettle,  of  the  Balearic 
Iflands ,  with  a  green  folk. 

The  firft  of  thefe  forts  is  a  very  common  weed  upon 
the  fides  of  banks,  ditches,  and  other  uncultivated 
places,  where  its  roots  will  fpread,  and  over-run  the 
grounds,  fo  that  it  fhould  always  be  carefully  extir¬ 
pated  from  gardens  ;  it  is  lomedmes  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine,  but  may  be  eafily  procured  from  the  fields  at  al- 
moft  any  feafon. 

The  fecond  fort  is  alfo  a  very  common  weed  in  gar¬ 
dens,  and  in  cultivated  fields  ;  but  it  being  an  annual 
plant,  is  not  fo  difficult  to  eradicate  as  the  former. 
Thefe  plants  are  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defcrip- 
tion. 

The  third  lort  grows  naturally  in  Romney  Marfh,  and 
near  Yarmouth  ;  this  is  an  annual  plant  which  rifes 
near  three  feet  high.  The  {talk  is  herbaceous,  thick, 
of  a  purplilh  colour,  and  armed  in  every  part  with 
flinging  hairs.  The  branches  come  out  oppofite. 
The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  the  lower  ones  are  three 
inches  long,  and  two  broad  toward  their  bafe,  and 
end  in  acute  points ;  they  are  deeply  fawed  on 
their  edges,  and  ftand  oppofite  upon  long  foot-ftalks ; 
thefe  are  alfo  armed  with  flinging  hairs  on  both  fides. 
The  male  and  female  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  at  the  fame  joint,  on  each  fide 
the  ftalk  ;  the  male  Handing  above  the  female,  up¬ 
on  long  {lender  foot-ftalks  or  katkins,  placed  very 
loofely.  The  female  flowers  have  Ihorter  foot-flalks, 
and  are  in  globular  heads ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 

.  fmooth  finning  feeds  like  thofe  of  the  Flax.  It  flowers 
in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  ' 
The  tenth  fort  grows  naturlly  in  the  Balearic  iflands. 
This  was  difcovered  by  Mr.  Salvadore,  an  apothecary 
in  Barcelona,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  many  botanic  gar¬ 
dens,  where  the  plants  have  been  cultivated  feveral 
years-,  this  differs  from  the  third  fort  in  having  narrower 
leaves,  and  globular  katkins,  but  being  fomewhat 
like  it,  is  not  often  difiinguifhed  from  it. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy 
this  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  whofe  ftalks  are  much 
flenderer  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  feldom  branch. 
The  leaves  are  placed  by  pairs,  upon  very  {lender 
foot-ftalks ;  they  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and  for  the 
moll:  part  entire,  and  have  male  and  female ’flowers 
fpringing  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
fhaped  like  the  former,  the  whole  plant  being  armed 
with  flinging  hairs.  This  flowers  and  perfects  its 
feeds  at  the  fame  time  as  the  other. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  fowing  their 
feeds  in  March,  upon  a  bed  of  light  rich  earth,  and 
when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  out  into  beds,  or  the  borders  of  the  pleafure- 
garden,  interfperfing  them  amongft  other  plants,  that 
they  may  not  be  eafily  difcovered  by  perfons  whom 
there  is  a  defign  to  deceive,  by  gathering  a  fprig  for 
them  to  fmell  to.  After  the  plants  have  taken  root, 
they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  only  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds.  In  July  they  will  flower,  and  their 
feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to  flied 
upon  the  ground,  will  come  up  the  following  fpring, 
and  flourifh  without  farther  care. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fort  are  fometimes  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary,  from  whence 
the  feeds  were  brought  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Pe- 
terfburgh,  and  have  fince  been  difperfed  to  moft  parts 
of  Europe  5  this  has  a  perennial  root,  from  which 
fprings  up  many  fquare  ftalks  which  rife  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  leaves  deeply  cut 
into  three  lobes,  which  are  acutely  indented  on  their 
edges  thefe  ftand  oppofite  upon  long  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
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in  long  cylindrical  katkins ;  the  male  are  produced  oti 
the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk,  and  the  female  on  the  up¬ 
per  ;  the  latter  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  like  thofe  of 
Flax,  inclofed  in  the  three-cornered  empalement  of 
the  flower.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  autumn.  The  ftalks  and  leaves  of  this  fort  are 
armed  with  flinging  hairs. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  either  by  feeds  or 
parting  of  the  roots,  and  will  thrive  in  moft  foils  or 
{filiations. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  and  other 
parts  of  North  America  -,  it  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a 
lucid  herbaceous  ftalk,  which  divides  into  feveral 
branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  fawed  leaves, 
having  three  longitudinal  veins ;  they  are  placed  op¬ 
pofite  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  in  Angle  katkins, 
which  are  not  divided ;  they  appear  late  in  the  year, 
and  unlefs  the  autumn  is  very  favourable,  the  feeds 
will  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  has  a  perennial  root,  from  which  fpring  out  ma¬ 
ny  ftalks  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite,  {landing 
upon  long  foot-ftalks;  they  are  crenated  on  then- 
edges,  and  end  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  every  fide  the 
ftalk,  in  long,  cylindrical,  undivided  katkins ;  thefe 
appear  in  Auguft,  but  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in 
England. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Canada  and  Virgi¬ 
nia.  The  root  is  perennial ;  the  ftalks  rife  two  feet 
high ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  heart-fhaped,  and  ftand 
alternately  upon  the  ftalks ;  the  flowers  come  out  in 
branching  katkins  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  ;  thefe 
appear  toward  autumn,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  this  country. 

The  two  laft  forts  are  common  in  many  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens,  where  they  are  preferved  more  for  the  fake  of 
variety  than  for  any  beauty.  They  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  parting  their  roots  in  the  fpring,  and  planted 
in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation,  and  will  endure  the  fe- 
vereft  cold  of  this  climate  in  the  open  air. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  China,  where  it  is 
titled  Peama  ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant,  fending  up 
many  ftalks  from  the  root,  which  rife  three  or  four 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  drawino-  to 
points  at  both  ends ;  they  are  four  inches  long,  and 
two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  fawed  on  their  edo-es,  of 
a  deep  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  very  white  on 
their  under,  and  have  five  longitudinal  veins ;  they 
are  placed  alternately,  and  ftand  upon  very  lono-  {len¬ 
der  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  fpring  from  the  wino-s 
of  the  ftalk  in  loofe  katkins ;  thefe  are  not  fucceeded 
by  feeds  in  England. 

This  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots, 
which  {hould  be  done  in- May,  for  at  that  feafon  this 
plant  is  in  its  leaft  vigour,  the  winter  being  the  time 
'  when  it  is  moft  flourifhing. 

The  plants  muff  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  lio-ht 
earth,  and  as  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  air  in  England,  fo  they  fhould  be  kept  in  pots, 
andhoufed  in  winter,  and  only  expofed  to  the  open 
air  for  three  months  in  the  heat  of  fummer. 

UVA  U  R  S  I.  See  Arbutus. 

VULNERARIA.  See  Anthyllis. 

UVULARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  373. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  no  empalement ;  it  has  fix  oblongs  erebl, 
fp  ear -fhaped  petals,  and  fix  awl-floaped  ftamina  terminated 
by  oblong ,  erebl ,  four-cornered  fummits  ;  it  has  an  oblow, 
obtufe ,  three-cornered  germen ,  fupporiing  a  ftyle  longer 
than  the  ftamina ,  crowned  by  a  triple ,  obtufe ,  fpreading 
ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  obtufe 
cap  fide  with  three  lobes  and  as  many  cells,  filled  with  flat 
orbicular  feeds  ranged  in  a  double  order. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 
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The  Species  are,  ,  4.  -  ...  L. . 

I  Uvularia  ( Amplexicaule )  folns  amplexicaulibus.  Lin. 

'  sp.  Plant.  304.  Uvularia  with,  leaves.  embracing  the 
jtalk.  Uvularia  foliis  cordato-oblongis.^  Flor.  Leyd. 
29.  Uvularia  with  oblong  heart-foamed  leases. 

2.  Uvularia  ( Perfoliata )  foliis  perfoliatis.  Amoen. 
Acad.  2.  p.  3.  Uvularia  with  perfoliate  leaves.  FO  y- 
<mnatum  ramofum,  flore  luteomajus.  CornUt  Canad. 
3  8 .  Branching  Solomon's  Seal ,  with  a  'large, yellow  flower. 
The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Bohemia  and  Saxoipr. 
The  root  is  perennial,  but  the  {talk  is  annual ;  it  rifes 
about  two  feet  high,  fending  out  one  or  two  branches 
from  the  lower  part ;  it  is  garnifhed  with  oblong 
fmooth  leaves  ending  in  acute  points,  whofe  leaves  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from 
the  bofom  of  the  leaves  upon  long  (lender  foot-italks; 
they  are  compofed  of  fix  oblong  naked  petals  of  a  ye  - 
low  colour  ;  thefe  hang  downward  ;  they  appear  the 
latter  end  of  April,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  ieeds 
here. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
this  has  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  {talk.  The 
root  is  compofed  of  many  thick  flefhy  fibres,  from 
which  fpring  up  feveral  {talks,  which  for  the  nioft 
part  divide  into  two  at  a  fmall  height  from  the 
ground ;  thefe  fpread  afunder,  and  are  garniftied 
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with  oblong,  fmooth,  pointed  leaves,  which  are  broad 
at  their  bafe,  furrounding  the  {talk  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  if  the  {talk  run  through  them.  The  flowers 
are  compofed  of  fix  oblong  yellow  petals  ending  in 
acute  points;  they  ftand  upon  (lender  foot-ftalks 
which  arife  from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves,  and  hang 
downward.  The  flowers  appear  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  former,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England. 

Thefe  plants  were  firft  ranged  in  the  genus  of  Poly- 
gonatum,  and  by  Dr.  Boerhaave  they  were  placed 
with  the  Fritillaria  *  but  this  title  of  Uvularia  was  giv- 
bn  to  it  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  from  the  refemblance  which 
the  fruit  of  it  has  to  the  Uvula. 

They  are  both  very  hardy  plants',  fo  will  live  in  the 
full  ground,  but  as  the  flowers  have  not  much  beauty, 
they  are  only  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  variety ;  they 
are  propagated  by  parting  of  their  roots.  The  beft 
feafon  for  removing  them  is  about  Michaelmas, 
Vflfen  their  roots  rflay  be  fepafated',  ahd  planted  in  the 
borders  of  the  flower-garden ;  but  this  fhould  be  done 
every  third  year,  for  if  they  are  ofteh  removed,  the 
plants  will  not  thrive  fd  well,  or  flower  fo  ftrong,  as 
when  they  ftand  two  or  three  years  unremoVed  ;  they 
I  delight  ih  a  foil  not  too  Wet  of  ftiff,  but  a  geritle  ha¬ 
zel  loam. 
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ACHENDORFIA.  Burman. 

The  Characters  are, 

’The  ( fpatha )  or  Jheath  of  the  flower  is  bi¬ 
valve  ;  the  flower  hath  Jix  oblong  petals ,  the 
three  upper  ones  are  erebl,  and  the  three  under  fpread 
open  ;  it  hath  two  briflly  nebtariums  placed  on  each  fide 
the  upper  petals ,  and  three  fender  declining  ftamina  which 
are  jhorter  than  the  petals ,  terminated  by  incumbent  fum- 
mits.  The  germen  which  is  fituated  above ,  is  roundifh 
and  three-cornered ,  fupporting  a  fender  declining  ftyle , 
crowned  by  a  fimpleftigma.  The  germen  becomes  an  oval 
capfule ,  having  three  obtufe  angles ,  divided  into  three 
cells ,  each  containing  one  hairy  feed. 

The  title  of  this  genus  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  John 
Burman,  profefior  of  botany  at  Amfterdam,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Dr.  Everard  Jacob  Wachendorf,  profefior  of 
phyfic,  botany,  and  chemiftry  at  Utrecht. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feblion  of 
Linnaeus’s  third  clafs,  the  flower  having  three  ftamina 
and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Wachendorfia  ( Thyrfiflora )  fcapo  fimplici.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  59.  Wachendorfia  with  a  fingle  ftalk  bearing flow¬ 
ers  in  a  thyrfe.  Wachendorfia  foliis  lanceolatis  quin- 
quenerviis  canaliculo-plicatis,  floribus  in  thyrfum  col- 
leftis.  Burman.  Monogr.  2.  f.  2. 

2.  Wachendorfia  {Paniculata)  fcapo  poly ftachyo.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  59.  Wachendorfia  with  a  divided  flalk ,  bear¬ 
ing  flowers  in  panicles.  Wachendorfia  foliis  enfiformi- 
bus  trinerviis,  floribus  paniculatis.  Burnt.  Monogr.  4. 
f.  1 .  Wachendorfia  with  fword-fhaped  leaves  having  three 
veins ,  and  flowers  in  panicles. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  it  has  a  thick,  tuberous,  Reed-like  root,  of 
a  deep  red  colour,  fending  out  many  perpendicular 
fibres  of  the  fame  colour,  and  fpreading  into  feveral 
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offsets.  The  leaves  which  rife  immediately  from  the 
root  are  large,  fpear-lhaped,  and  channelled  ;  they 
have  five  plaited  veins,  and  refemble  the  folds  in 
fans.  The  largeft  of  thefe  leaves  are  two  feet  long, 
and  three  inches  broad,  and  of  a  deep  green  co¬ 
lour.  The  flower-ftalk  rifes  from  the  center  of  the 
heads  between  the  leaves,  to  the  height  of  three  or 
four  feet,  and  is  garnilhed  with  leaves  of  the  fame 
form  with  thofe  below,  but  are  narrower,  and  are 
ranged  alternately,  embracing  the  ftalk  half  round 
with  their  bafe.  The  flowers,  when  young,  are  inclofed 
in  (heaths,  which,  after  fome  time,  open  and  make 
way  for  the  flowers  to  come  out ;  then  they  wither 
and  dry,  but  remain  upon  the  ftalk  like  thofe  of  the 
yellow  Afphodel.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  forming  a  loole  (pike  at  the 
top  •,  there  are  feveral  flowers  fuftained  upon  one 
common  foot-ftalk  which  open  after  each  other,  fo 
that  there  is  feldom  more  than  one  open  at  the  fame 
time  upon  the  fame  foot-ftalk.  The  upper  flowers 
ftand  almoft  upright,  but  the  lower  nod  downward 
they  are  hairy,  and  of  a  Saffron  colour  on  the  out- 
fide,  but  fmooth  and  yellow  within,  having  gene¬ 
rally  fix  petals,  but  fometimes  the  lower  one  is  want¬ 
ing  ;  but  then  the  place  is  occupied  by  the  pointal, 
which  is  a  Angular  fport  of  nature.  After  the  flower 
fades,  the  germen  lwells  to  an  almoft  oval,  three- 
cornered,  blunt  capfule  with  three  cells,  each  con¬ 
taining  three  purple  hairy  feeds,  fixed  to  an  oblong 
placenta. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  are  fent 
out  from  the  main  head,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
fome  of  the  Flag-leaved  Iriies.  Thefe  offsets  fhould 
be  taken  off  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September,  which  is  the  time  when  the  roots 
are  in  the  moft  ina&ive  date  ;  thefe  mull  be  planted 
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,  in  pots  filled  with  foft  loamy  earth  mixed  with  a  little 
lea  fand,  and  if  the  fealon  proves  hot  and  dry,  it  will 
be  proper  to  place  the  pots  where  they  may  have  only 
the  morning  fun,  until  the  offsets  have  put  out  new 

'  roots,  for  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  full  fun,  the 
earth  will  dry  too  fail,  and  if  the  roots  are  much  wa¬ 
tered,  they  are  apt  to  rot  •,  after  they  have  taken  new 
root,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  fheltered  fituation, 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  full  fun.  In  this  place 
they  may  remain  till  there  is  danger  of  frofty  morn¬ 
ings  •,  then  the  pots  fhould  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed 
frame,  with  the  Ixias,  and  other  bulbous  and  tuberofe- 
rootecl  plants  from  theCapeof  Good  Hope,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  them. 
The  fecond  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  fame  country 
with  the  firft,  but  is  of  fmaller  growth  ;  the  root  is 
in  fhape  like  that  of  the  former,  fending  out  feveral 

,  plaited  leaves  about  fix  inches  long,  having  three  deep 
longitudinal  veins  in  each  •,  in  the  center  of  the  leaves 
the  flower-llalk  arifes,  which  is  a  foot  high,  fending 
out  one  or  two  fide  branches ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
ftalk  is  of  a  purple  colour,  the  upper  is  green  and 
hairy  •,  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  come  out  at  the 
joints  of  the  ftalk,  fuftaining  two  or  three  flowers  of 
a  pale  purple  colour.  Thefe  appear  in  the  beginning 
of  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  capfules,  but  the 
feeds  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

This  fort  requires  the  fame  culture  as  the  former,  and 
is  equally  hardy. 

WALKS  are  made  either  of  gravel,  fand,  or  Grafs  •, 
thefe  three  forts  of  Walks  are  the  moft  common  in 
England,  but  where  gravel  or  fand  cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured,  they  are  lometimes  laid  with  powdered  coal, 
fea-coal  allies,  and  fometimes  of  powdered  brick,  but 
thefe  are  rarely  ufed,  when  either  gravel  or  land  can 
be  procured  •,  however,  where  fea-coal  afhes  can  be 
had,  it  is  preferable  to  the  powdered  coal  or  bricks, 
becaufe  they  bind  very  hard,  and  never  flick  to  the 
feet  in  frofty  weather,  which  is  a  good  quality  ;  but 
the  darknefs  of  its  colour  has  been  an  objection  to 
the  ufe  of  it  in  gardens,  however,  for  the  wildernefs 
Walks  I  think  it  is  preferable  to  moft  other  materials  ; 
but  1  fliall  proceed  to  give  diredtions  for  the  making  of 
the  feveral  forts  of  Walks,  and  firft  of  the  gravel  Walks. 
In  order  to  the  laying  of  Walks  in  gardens,  when 
they  are  marked  out,  the  earth  fliould  be  taken  away 
to  a  certain  depth,  that  the  bottom  of  them  be  filled 
with  fome  lime  rubbilh,  orcoarfe  gravel,  flint-ftones, 
or  other  rocky  materials,  which  will  be  ferviceable  to 
prevent  weeds  from  growing  through  the  gravel,  and 
alfo  to  keep  away  worm-calls.  This  bottom  fliould 
be  laid  ten  inches  or  a  foot  thick,  over  which  the 

'  coat  of  gravel  fliould  be  fix  or  eight  inches,  which 
gravel  fliould  be.  very  fine,  but  yet  not  fcreened, 
becaufe  that  fpoils  it.  This  fliould  be  laid  on  a  heap, 
rounding,  that  the  larger  rough  ftones  may  run  down 
on  the  tides,  which  being  every  now  and  then  raked 
off,  the  gravel  by  that  means  will  be  fufficiently  fine. 
After  the  gravel  has  been  laid  to  the  thicknefs  above- 
mentioned,  then  the  Walks  mull  be  exadtly  levelled, 
and  raked  true  from  all_great  drips,  as  well  as  little 
holes.  By  this  means  moft  of  the  ftones  of  the  Walks 
will  -be  raked  under  your  feet,  which  fliould  rather 
be  gently  fprinkled  back  again,  over  the  laft  length 
that  is  raked,  then  buried  (as  is  the  pradtice  of  many 
gardeners ;)  by  this  means  the  Walk  will  lie  much 
harder,  and  the  coarfeft  ftones  will  very  much  contri¬ 
bute  to  its  firmnefs. 

There  is  alfo  a  great  fault  committed  frequently,  in 
laying  Walks  too  round,  and  fome  to  that  degree, 
that  they  cannot  be  walked  on  with  that  eafe  and  plea- 
lure  that  ought  to  be  •,  and  befides,  this  too  great 
rounding  takes  off  much  from  the  feeming  breadth 
and  beauty  of  the  Walk. 

The  common  allowance  for  a  gravel  Walk  of  five  feet 
breadth,  is  an  inch  rife  in  the  crown  ;  fo  that  if  a 
Walk  be  twenty  feet  wide,  according  to  this  propor¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  four  inches  higher  in  the  middle  than 
on  each  fide ;  and  a  Walk  of  twenty-five  feet  will  be 
five  inches,  one  of  twenty  feet  four  inches,  and  fo  on. 
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When  a  Walk  has  been  thus  carefully  laid,  trodden 
down,  and  raked,  or  rather,  after  every  length  or 
part  of  it  (which  commonly  is  about  fifteen  feet  each,) 
then  it  ihould  be  rolled  well,  both  in  length  and  alfo 
crofs-ways.  The  perfon  who  rolls  it  fhould  wear  (hoes 
with  flat  heels,  that  he  may  not  make  holes  in  the 
W alks,  for  when  thefe  are  once  made  in  a  new  Walk, 
it  will  not  be  eafy  to  roll  them  out  again. 

In  order  to  lay  gravel  Walks  firm,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  give  them  three  or  four  water  rollings,  that  is, 
they  muft  be  rolled  when  it  rains  fo  very  fail,  that  the 
Walks  fwim  with  water ;  this  will  caufe  the  gravel  to 
bind,  fo  that  when  the  Walks  come  to  be  dry,  they 
will  be  as  hard  as  terrace. 

Iron-mould  gravel  is  accounted  the  beft  for  binding, 
or  gravel  with  a  little  binding  loam  amongft  it;  which 
latter,  though  it  be  apt  to  flick  fo  the  heels  of  fhoes 
in  hot  wet  weather,  yet  nothing  binds  better  in  dry 
weather. 

When  the  gravel  is  over-fandy  or  fharp,  loam  is  fre¬ 
quently  mixed  with  it,  which,  if  they  be  caft  toge¬ 
ther  in  heaps,  and  well  mixed,  will  bind  like  a  rock; 
whereas,  loofe  gravel  is  as  uncomfortable  and  uneafy  to 
walk  on,  as  any  other  fault  in  a  Walk  can  render  it. 
The  beft  gravel  for  Walks  is  fuch  as  abounds  with 
fmooth  pebbles  (as  is  that  dug  at  Black-heath,)  which, 
being  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  loam,  will  bind 
like  a  rock,  and  is  never  injured  by  wet  or  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  and  the  pebbles  being  fmooth,  are  not  liable  to 
be  turned  up,  and  loofened  by  the  feet  in  walking, 
as  are  thole  which  are  angular  and  rough  ;  for  where 
Walks  are  laid  with  fuch  gravel  as  is  full  of  irregular 
ftones,  they  appear  unfig'ntly  in  a  day’s  time  after 
rolling,  becaufe  the  ftones  will  rife  upon  the  furface 
whenever  they  are  walked  upon,  but  the  fmooth  peb¬ 
bles  will  remain  handfome  two  or  three  days  without 
rolling. 

Gravel  Walks  are  not  only  very  neceffary  near  the 
houfe,  but  there  fhould  always  be  one  carried  quite 
round  the  garden,  becaufe,  being  foon  dry  after  rain, 
they  are  proper  for  walking  on  in  all  feafons ;  but 
then  thefe  fhould  be  but  few,  and  thofe  adjoining  to 
the  houfe  ought  to  be  large  and  magnificent,  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  grandeur  of  the  houfe  and  garden. 
The  principal  of  thefe  walks  fhould  be  elevated,  and 
carried  parallel  with  the  houfe,  fo  as  to  form  a  terrace*, 
this  fliould  extend  itfelf  each  way,  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  garden,  fo  that  from  this  there  may 
be  a  communication  with  the  fide  Walks,  without  go¬ 
ing;  on  the  Grafs,  that  there  mav  be  a  dry  Walk  con- 
tinued  quite  through  the  gardens  ;  but  there  is  not  a 
more  ridiculous  fight,  than  that  of  a  ftrait  gravel  Walk, 
leading  to  the  front  of  the  houfe,  interfering  the 
Grafs,  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  .like  the  ftiff  formal 
Grafs  plats  frequently  made  in  little  court-yards  by 
perfons  of  low  tafte. 

Grafs  Walks  in  gardens  were  formerly  in  great  efteem, 
and  looked  upon  as  neceffary  ornaments  to  a  garden, 
but  of  late  years  they  have  juftly  been  banifhed  by 
every  perfon  of  true  tafte ;  for  thofe  narrow  flips  of 
Grafts  were  very  unfightly,  and  far  from  being  orna¬ 
mental,  and  for  the  moft  part  ufelefs,  being  generally 
too  damp  for  perfons  of  tender  conftitutions  to  walk 
upon ;  and  whenever  they  were  conftantiy  ufed,  they 
became  bare  in  the  places  frequently  trodden,  fo  were 
rendered  more  unfightly  ;  and  as  the  intention  of 
Walks  in  gardens  is  to  have  at  all  feafons  a  dry  com¬ 
munication  throughout  the  garden,  for  exercife  and 
recreation,  Grafs  Walks  were  very  improper,  becaufe 
every  fttower  of  rain  made  them  lo  wet,  as  not  to  be 
fit  for  ufe  a  confiderable  time,  and  the  dews  rendered 
them  too  damp  for  ufe  either  in  the  morning  or  even¬ 
ing;  and  if  the  Grafs  of  Walks  is  not  very  fine  and 
fhort,  like  that  of  the  downs,  it  will  be  very  trouble- 
fome  to  walk  upon  ;  befides,  whenever  the  ground 
is  fo  dry,  as  that  perfons  may  with  fafety  walk  upon 
Grafs,  the  lawns  and  other  parts  of  verdure  in  gar¬ 
dens  are  better  adapted  for  ufe  than  any  of  thofe 
formal  ftiff  Walks,  which  were  fo  much  efteemed  in 
the  laft  age. 
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Having  given  diredtions  for  the  making  of  gravel 
Walks,  1  ffiall  come  next  to  treat  of  land  Walks, 
which  are  now  very  frequently  made  in  gardens,  as 
being  lei’s  expenfive  in  the  making,  and  alio  in  keep¬ 
ing,  than  the  former  ;  and  in  very  large  irregular  gar¬ 
dens,  which  are  fuch  as  molt  perfons  efteem,  this  is 
a  very  great  article  •,  for  as  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Walks  which  are  made  in  gardens  are  carried  about 
in  an  irregular  manner,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
keep  them  handfome,  if  they  were  laid  with  gravel, 
efpecially  where  they  are  (haded  by  trees ;  for  the  drip¬ 
ping  of  the  water  from  their  branches,  in  hard  rains, 
is  apt  to  waffi  the- gravel  in  holes,  and  render  the 
Walks  very  unfightly  ;  and  when  thefe  wood  Walks 
are  of  Grafs,  they  do  not  appear  lightly,  nor  are  they 
very  proper  for  walking  on  ;  for  after  rain  they  conti¬ 
nue  fo  long  damp  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  ufe,  and 
the  Grafs  generally  grows  fpiry  and  weak  for  want  of 
air,  and  by  the  continual  dropping  of  the  trees,  will 
by  degrees  be  deftroyed;  therefore  it  is  much  better 
to  lay  thefe  Walks  with  fand,  which  will  be  dry  and 
wholefome  ;  and  whenever  they  appear  moffy,  or  any 
weeds  begin  to  grow  on  them,  if  they  are  fcuffied  over 
with  a  Dutch  hoe  in  dry  weather,  and  then  raked 
fmooth,  it  will  deftroy  the  weeds  and  Mofs,  and  make 
the  Walks  appear  as  freffi  and  handfome  as  if  they 
had  been  new  laid. 

In  the  modern  v/ay  of  laying  out  gardens,  the  Walks 
are  carried  through  woods  and  plantations,  fo  that 
thefe  are  fhady  and  convenient  for  walking  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Thefe  are  ufually  carried  about, 
winding  as  much  as  the  ground  will  admit  of,  fo  as  to 
leave  a  fufficient  thicknefs  of  wood  to  make  the 
Walks  private ;  and  that  the  perfons  who  are  walking 
in  one  part  of  them,  may  not  be  feen  by  thofe  who 
are  in  any  of  the  other  parts.  Where  thefe  Walks 
are  contrived  with  judgment,  a  fmall  extent  of  ground 
will  admit  of  a  great  many  turns,  fo  that  a  perfon 
may  walk  fome  miles  in  a  fmall  garden.  But  thefe 
turns  ffiould  be  made  as  natural  as  poffible,  fo  as  not 
to  appear  too  much  like  a  work  of  art,  which  will  ne¬ 
ver  pleafe  fo  long  as  the  former. 

The  breadth  of  thefe  Walks  ffiould  be  proportioned 
to  the  fize  of  the  ground,  which  in  a  large  extent  may 
be  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide,  but  in  fmall  gardens 
five  or  fix  feet  will  be  fufficient.  There  are  fome  per¬ 
fons  who  allow  a  much  greater  breadth  to  their  Walks 
than  what  1  have  affigned  to  the  largeft  gardens,  but 
as  thefe  walks  are  fuppofed  to  be  ffiaded  by  trees,  fo 
when  they  are  made  too  broad,  the  trees  muff  be 
planted  clofe  to  the  fides  of  the  Walks-,  and  then  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  they  will  afford  a  fufficient 
ffiade,  if  the  trees  are  young.  Therefore  I  imagine, 
the  width  here  allowed  will  by  mofl:  people  be  thought 
fufficient,  efpecially  as  the  walks  are  defigned  to  wind 
as  much  as  the  ground  will  allow,  becaufe  the  wider 
they  are,  the  greater  muff  be  the  turns,  otherwife  the 
Walks  will  not  be  private  for  any  fmall  diftance.  Be- 
fides,  as  it  will  be  proper  to  line  the  fides  of  thefe 
Walks  with  Honeyfuckles,  Sweetbriar,  Rofes,  and 
many  other  fweet  flowering  fhrubs,  fo  the  tall  trees 
ffiould  be  placed  at  lea  ft  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  Walk, 
to  allow  room  for  thefe.  But  as  I  ffiall  particularly  treat 
of  the  method  of  laying  out  wilderneffes,  and  plant¬ 
ing  of  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  them  as 
nearly  refembling  a  natural  wood  as  poffible,  under 
its  proper  head,  I  ffiall  add  nothing  more  in  this  place, 
except  a  few  common  dire&ions  for  making  of  thefe 
fand  Walks. 

When  the  ground  is  traced  out  in  the  manner  as  the 
Walks  are  defigned,  the  earth  ffiould  be  taken  out  of 
the  Walks,  and  laid  in  the  quarters.  The  depth  of 
this  muff  be  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  -, 
for  where  the  ground  is  dry,  the  Walks  need  not  be 
elevated  much  above  the  quarters,  fo  the  earth  ffiould 
be  taken  out  four  or  five  inches  deep  in  fuch  places ; 
but  where  the  ground  is  wet,  the  bottom  of  the 
W alks  need  not  be  more  than  two  inches  below  the 
furtace,  that  the  Walks  may  be  raifed  fo  high  as  to 
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throw  off  the  wet  into  the  quarters,  which  will  ren¬ 
der  them  more  dry  and  healthy  to  walk  on. 

After  the  earth  is  taken  out  to  the  intended  depth,  the 
bottom  of  the  Walks  ffiould  be  laid  with  rubbiffi, 
coarfe  gravel,  or  whatever  of  the  like  nature  can  be 
mofl  readily  procured.  This  fhould  be  laid  four,  five, 
or  fix  inches  thick,  and  beaten  down  as  clofe  as  poffi¬ 
ble,  to  prevent  the  worms  from  working  through  it  ; 
then  the  fand  ffiould  be  laid  upon  this  about  three  or 
four  inches  thick,  and  after  treading  it  down  as  clofe 
as  poffible,  it  ffiould  be  raked  over,  to  level  and 
fmooth  thefurface.  In  doing  of  this,  the  whole  ffiould 
be  laid  a  little  rounding  to  throw  off  the  wet,  but 
there  will  be  no  neceffity  of  obferving  any  exa&nefs 
therein ;  for  as  the  whole  ground  is  to  have  as  little 
appearance  of  art  as  poffible,  the  rounding  of  thefe 
Walks  ffiould  be  as  natural,  and  only  fo  contrived,  as 
that  the  water  may  have  free  paffage  from  them. 

The  fand  with  which  thefe  Walks  are  laid,  ffiould 
be  fuch  as  will  bind,  otherwife  it  will  be  very  trouble- 
fome  to  walk  on  them  in  dry  weather  -,  for  if  the  fand 
be  of  a  loofe  nature,  it  will  be  moved  with  flrong 
gales  of  wind,  and  in  dry  weather  will  Aide  from  un¬ 
der  the  feet.  If  after  thefe  Walks  are  laid,  they  are 
well  rolled  two  or  three  times,  it  will  fettle  them,  and 
caufe  them  to  be  firm.  If  the  fand  is  too  much  in¬ 
clinable  to  loam,  it  will  alfo  be  attended  with  as  ill 
confequence  as  that  which  is  too  loofe,  for  this  will 
flick  to  the  feet  after  every  rain  ;  fo  that  where  fand 
can  be  obtained  of  a  middle  nature,  it  ffiould  always 
be  preferred. 

In  fome  countries  where  fand  cannot  be  eafily  pro¬ 
cured,  thefe  Walks  may  be  laid  with  fea  ffiells  well 
pounded,  fo  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  powder,  which 
will  bind  extremely  well,  provided  they  are  rolled 
now  and  then  but  where  neither  of  thefe  can  be  eafi¬ 
ly  procured,  fea-coal  affies,  or  whatever  elfe  can  be 
gotten,  which  will,  bind,  and  will  be  dry  to  the  feet, 
may  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  where  any  of  thefe 
can  only  be  had  in  fmall  quantities,  the  walks  ffiould 
have  a  greater  ffiare  of  rubbiffi  laid  in  their  bottom, 
and  thele  lpread  thinly  over  them  ;  and  in  mofl  places 
rubbiffi,  rough  ftones,  or  coarfe  gravel,  may  be  ea¬ 
fily  procured. 

WALLS  are  abfolutely  neceffary  in  gardens,  for 
the  ripening  of  all  fuch  fruits  as  are  too  delicate  to 
be  perfedled  in  this  country  without  fuch  affiflance. 
Thefe  are  built  with  different  materials  ;  in  fome 
countries  they  are  built  of  flone,  in  others  with  brick, 
according  as  the  materials  can  be  procured  beil  and 
cheapeft. 

Of  all  materials  proper  for  building  Walls  for  fruit- 
trees,  brick  is  the  beft ;  in  that  it  is  not  only  the 
handfomeft,  but  the  warmeft  and  kindeft  for  the  ri¬ 
pening  of  fruit  befides  that,  it  affords  the  beft  con- 
veniency  of  nailing,  for  fmaller  nails  will  ferve  in  them 
than  in  ftone  Walls,  where  the  joints  are  larger;  and 
brick  Walls,  with  copings  of  free-ftone,  and  ftone 
pilafters  or  columns,  at  proper  diftances,  to  feparate 
the  trees  and  break  off  the  force  of  the  winds,  make 
not  only  the  moft  beautiful,  but  the  moll  profitable 
Walls. 

In  fome  parts  of  England  there  are  Walls  built  both 
of  brick  and  ftone,  which  have  been  very  commodi¬ 
ous.  The  bricks  of  fome  places  are  not  of  themfelves 
fubftantial  enough  for  Wails,  nor  are  they  anv  where 
fo  durable  as  ftone ;  and  therefore  fome  perfons,  that 
they  might  have  Walls  both  fubftantial  and  hand¬ 
fome,  have  built  double  ones,  the  outfide  beino-  of 
ftone,  and  the  infide  of  brick,  or  a  ftone  Wall  lined 
with  brick  ;  but  when  thefe  are  built,  there  muff  be 
great  care  taken  to  bind  the  bricks  well  into  the  ftone,' 
otherwife  they  are  very  apt  to  feparate  one  from  the 
other,  efpecially  when  froft  comes  after  much  wet, 
which  fwells  the  mortar,  and  frequently  throws  down 
the  bricks,  when  the  Walls  are  only  faced  with  them, 
and  not  well  tied  into  the  ftone. 

Where  the  Walls  are  built  entirely  of  ftone,  there 
fhould  be  trelliffes  fixed  up  againft  them,  for  the  more 

con- 


cpnvenient  faftening  the  branches  of  the  trees :  the 
timbers  of  thefe  efpaliers  need  not  be  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
broad  ;  thefe  fliould  be  fixed  crofs  each  other,  at  about 
four  inches  diftance ;  for  if  they  are  at  a  much  p-reater 
diftance,  it  will  be  difficult  to  fallen  the  fhoots°of  the 
trees  properly.  As  this  trellis  will  be  laid  clofe  to  the 
wall,  the  branches  of  the  trees  will  lie  about  two  inches 
from  the  wall,  in  which  pofition  the  fruit  will  ripen 
better  than  when  it  lies  quite  dole  to  the  wall ;  fo 
that  where  Hone  Walls  are  built,  there  fhould  always 
be  thefe  efpaliers  framed  againft  them,  which  will  ren¬ 
der  thefe  Walls  very  good  forfruit  trees,  which,  without 
the  efpaliers,  feldom  are  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  ripening  the  fruits  well,  befides  the  inconvenience 
of  having  no  good  faftening  for  the  branches  of  the 
trees. 

There  have  been  feveral  trials  made  of  Walls  built  in 
different  forms ;  fome  of  them  having  been  built  fe- 
micircular,  others  in  angles  of  various  forms,  and 
projeding  more  towards  the  north,  to  fcreen  off'  the 
cold  winds  •,  but  there  has  not  been  any  method  as  yet 
which  has  lucceeded  near  fo  well,  as  that  of  makino- 
the  Walls  ftrait,  and  building  them  upright. 

The  faireft  trial  which  I  have  feen  made  of  circular 
Walls,  was  at  Goodwood  in  Suffex,  the  feat  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  where,  in  the  middle  of  two 
fouth  Walls,  there  were  two  large  figments  of  cir¬ 
cles,  in  which  were  the  fame  forts  of  fruit-trees  plant¬ 
ed,  as  againft  the  ftrait  parrs  of  the  Walls ;  but  there 
never  was  any  fruit  upon  the  trees  in  the  circular  part 
of  the  Walls,  which  came  to  maturity  •,  nor  were  the 
trees  of  long  continuance,  being  blighted  every  fpring, 
and  in  a  few  years  were  totally  deftroyed  ;  and  when 
the  branches  of  thofe  trees  which  grew  upon  the 
ftrait  parts  of  the  Walls,  had  extended  themfelvesfo 
far,  as  to  admit  of  their  being  led  into  the  circular 
parts  of  the  Walls,  they  were  conftantly  blighted  and 
killed. 

When  the  trees  which  had  been  planted  in  the  circu¬ 
lar  parts  were  deftroyed,  the  Walls  were  filled  with 
Vines ;  but  the  Grapes  of  the  fame  fort  were  a  full 
month  later  than  thofe  growing  againft  the  ftrait  parts 
of  the  Walls,  fo  that  they  rarely  ripened,  which  occa- 
fioned  their  being  rooted  out,  and  Figs  were  afterwards 
planted,  but  the  fruit  of  thefe  fucceeded  little  better ; 
nor  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  any  trees  or  plants  will 
thrive  fo  well  in.  thefe  circles,  where  there  is  a  con- 
ftant  draught  of  air  round  them,  which  renders  the 
fituation  much  colder  than  the  open  free  air. 

I  have  alfo  feen  at  Mr.  Le  Cour’s  garden  in'  Holland, 
fome  Walls  built  in  angles  of  different  forms,  but 
thefe  fucceeded  no  better  than  the  circles  before-men¬ 
tioned  ;  for  I  did  not  find  one  tree  in  health  againft 
the  Walls,  nor  did  they  produce  fruit. 

There  are  feveral  other  fchemes  which  have  been 
propofed  by  different  perfons,  for  the  building  of 
Walls  to  accelerate  the  ripening  of  fruits,  among 
which  there  was  a  very  ingenious  book  written  fome 
years  ago,  intitled,  Fruit  Walls  improved,  by  inclining 
them  to  the  horizon  ;  in  which  the  author  has  fhewn 
by  calculation  that  there  will  be  a  much  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  upon  fuch  Walls,  than 
upon  thofe  which  are  built  perpendicular ;  and  from 
thencehe  has  drawn  calculations,  that  Walls  fo  built  will 
be  of  great  fervice  in  the  accelerating  of  fruit ;  and  he 
has  taken  the  trouble  of  calculating  the  different  in¬ 
clinations  which  fuch  Walls  fhould  have  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  climates,  in  order  to  receive  the  greateft  number 
of  the  fun’s  rays.  This  theory  feems  to  have  all  the 
demonftration  neceffary  for  its  fupport,  but  upon  trial 
they  have  not  fucceeded  in  the  leaft;  for  as  thefe  Walls 
muft  be  built  againft  banks  of  earth,  the  damps  which 
arife  from  the  ground  overbalance  the  advantage  of 
the  fun’s  rays  •,  befides,  thefe  Hoping  Walls  being  more 
expofed  to  the  cold  dews  in  the  night,  the  fruit  will 
be  much  more  chilled  thereby  ;  and  in  the  fpring  the 
morning  frofts  will  prove  much  more  deftrudlive  to 
the  tender  bloffoms  of  the  fruit-trees,  as  they  will  be 
more  expofed  to  them,  than  againft  an  upright  Wall ; 


add  to  this,  their  being  much  more  expofed  to  the 
winds  and  the  rain ;  and  it  will  be  found,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  advantages  propofed  from  thefe  Walls, 
with  the  difadvantages  to  which  the  fruit-trees  will  be 
expoied,  that  upright  Walls  will  have  the  preference; 
for  it  is  not  the  ftrongeft  rays  of  the  fun  in  the  heat 
of  fumrher,  which  are  fo  much  wanting  for  ripening 
of  fiu it,  as  the  continuance  of  a  moderate  (hare  of 
watmth  ;  and  above  all,  the  having  of  the  fun  in  a 
morning,  to  dry  off  the  cold  dews  of  the  night  early, 
is  of  the  greateft  ufe;  and  in  this  refpedl  the  upright 
Walls  cue  much  preferable  to  the  Hoping,  as  they  will 
have  the  diredt  rays  of  the  fun  in  the  morning,  which 
will  be  oblique. on  the  other,  and  renders  thofe  Walls 
which  are  built  inclining  to  the  eaft  preferable  to 
fouthWalls,  as  the  fruit  will  always  ripen  earlier  againft 
them.  ,  6 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  recommend  the  painting- 
of  Walls  black,  or  of  a  dark  colour,  as  they  llippole 
the  dark  colour  will  imbibe  more  of  the  fun’s  rays, 
fo  will  retain  the  warmth  longer;  this  alfo  anfwers 
better  in  theory  than  in  pradlice  ;  for  although  it  muft 
be  allowed  that  a  black  Wall  is  warmer  to  the  touch 
than  a  common  brick  wall,  yet,  as  the  fruit  generally 
is  fituated  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Wall,  it  receives 
no  benefit  from  the  warmth  of  the  Wall,  and  it  is  the 
refledled  heat  which  accelerates  the  ripening  of  fruit; 
therefore- 1  would  advife  every  one  to  make  fair  trials 
of  thefe  things,  before  they  put  them  in  pradice,  and 
not  to  take  upon  truft  what  they  may  be  told  by  per¬ 
fons  who  are  too  fanguine  in  recommending  to  others 
fchemes  which  they  have  adopted  upon  very  flight 
principles,  or  perhaps  upon  a  Angle  trial ;  this  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  Walls  is  recommended  by  the  fame  perfon 
who  wrote  upon  inclining  Walls,  and  he  has  propofed 
this  upon  the  fame  principles  ;  but  the  introducing  of 
thefe  fchemes  fhould  be  avoided,  until  there  have  been 
fufficient  trials  made  to  warrant  their  ufe; 

Where  perfons  are  willing  to  be  at  the  expence,  in 
the  building  of  their  Walls  fubftantial,  they  will  find  it 
anfwer  much  better  than  thofe  which  are  flightly  built, 
not  only  in  their  duration,  but  alfo  in  their  warmth  ; 
therefore  a  Wall  two  bricks  thick,  will  be  found  to  an¬ 
fwer  better  than  one  brick  and  a  half;  and  if  in  the 
building  of  garden  Walls  they  are  grouted  with  foft 
mortar,  to  fill  and  clofe  all  the  joints,  the  Walls  wid 
be  much  ftronger,  and  the  air  will  not  fo  eafily  pene¬ 
trate  through  them,  as  it  does  through  thofe  which  are 
built  in  the  common  way. 

According  to  the  modern  tafte  in  gardening,  there 
are  very  few  Walls  built  round  gardens,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  right,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  pleafure 
of  viewing  the  neighbouring  country  from  the  garden, 
but  alfo  in  regard  to  the  expence,  i.  Of  building  thefe 
Walls ;  2.  If  they  are  planted  with  fruit,  as  is  frequent¬ 
ly  praftifed,  tomaintain  them  will  be  a  conftant  charge, 
without  receiving  much  profit  or  pleafure ;  for  when 
there  is  too  much  Walling  planted  with  fruit-trees, 
they  are  feldom  taken  much  care  of ;  fo  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit  produced  will  be  fmall,  and  that  ill  nou¬ 
rished  and  bad  tailed,  therefore  the  quantity  of  Wall¬ 
ing  fliould  be  proportioned  to  the  fruit  confumed  in 
the  family  ;  but  as  it  will  be  neceffary  to  inelofe  the 
kitchen-garden  for  the  fecurity  of  the  garden-fluff,  fo 
if  that  be  walled  round,  it  will  contain  as  much  fruit 
as  will  ufually  be  wanted  in  the  family ;  becaufe  the 
kitchen-garden  is  always  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  perfons  maintained  ;  but  if  the  quantity  of  Wallins 
which  furrounds  the  kitchen-garden  fliould  be  judged 
too  little  for  the  fupply  of  fruit,  there  may  be  a  crofs 
Wall  built  through  the  middle  of  the  kitchen-o-arden  ; 
or,  where  the  fize  of  the  garden  will  admit,  there 
may  be  two  crofs  Walls  built ;  but  this  muft  not  be 
done,  where  there  is  not  room  to  place  the  Walls  at 
leaft  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  afunder  ;  and  if  they 
are  allowed  a  much  greater  diftance  it  will  be  better  ; 
and  as  the  kitchen-garden  fliould  always  be  placed  out' 
of  fight  from  the  houfe,  the  Walls  may  be  hid  by 
plantations  of  "trees,  at  fome  little  diftance,  which 
will  be  of  ufe  in  Iheltering  the  fruit.  . 
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The  beft  afpeCl  for  Walls  in  England  is,  to  have  one 
point  to  the  eaftward  of  the  fouth,  for  thefe  will  en¬ 
joy  the  benefit  of  the  morning  Tun,  and  will  he  lefs  ex- 
pofed  to  the  weft  and  fouth-weft  winds  (which  are 
very  injurious  to  fruits  in  England)  than  thofe  Walls 
which  are  built  due  fouth.  I  know  there  are  many 
perfons  who  object  to  the  turning  of  Walls  the  lead 
point  to  the  eaft,  on  account  of  the  blights  which 
they  fay  come  from  that  Quarter  in  the  fpring  •,  but 
from  many  years  experience  and  obfervation  I  can 
affirm,  that  blights  as  often  attack  thofe  Walls  which 
are  open  to  the  fouth-wefc,  as  thofe  which  are  built  to 
any  other  afpeft  j  and  I  believe,  whoever  will  be  at 
the  trouble  to  obferve  for  feven  years,  which  afpe&ed 
Walls  fuffer  mod  from  blights,  will  find  thofe  which 
are  built  with  a  point  to  the  eaftward  of  the  fouth,  as 
feldom  blighted,  as  thofe  which  are  turned  to  any 
other  afpeCt;  therefore,  in  the  contrivance  of  a 
kitchen-garden,  there  fnould  be  as  great  length  of 
thefe  Walls  built,  as  the  fituation  of  the  ground  will 
admit. 

The  next  beft  alpect  is  due  fouth,  and  the  next  to  that 
fouth-eaft,  which  is  preferable  to  the  fouth-weft,  for 
the  reafons  before  afiigned  •,  but  as  there  will,  for  the 
moft  part,  be  fouth-weft,  and  weft  Walls  in  every  gar¬ 
den,  thefe  may  be  planted  with  fome  forts  of  fruit, 
which  do  not  require  fo  much  heat  to  ripen  them,  as 
thofe  defigned  for  the  beft  Walls  5  but  wherever  there 
are  north  Walls,  thofe  will  only  be  proper  for  baking 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Morello  Cherries  for  preferving,  or 
fome  Duke  Cherries  may  be  planted  againft  thefeWalls, 
to  continue  them  longer  in  the  feafon,  which  will  be 
found  ufeful  in  fupplying  the  table  till  Peaches,  Nec¬ 
tarines,  and  Plums,  are  ripe. 

Where  perfons  are  very  curious  to  have  good  fruit, 
they  ere£t  a  trellis  againft  their  Walls,  which  projects 
about  two  inches  from  them,  to  which  they  fallen 
their  trees  ;  which  is  an  excellent  method,  becaufe 
the  fruit  will  be  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  Walls, 
fo  as  not  to  be  injured  by  them,  and  will  have  all  the 
advantage  of  their  heat  j  and  by  this  method  the  Walls 
will  not  be  injured  by  driving  nails  into  their  joints, 
which  by  every  year  being  drawn  out,  draws  out  the 
mortar  from  between  the  bricks,  and  thereby  makes 
holes,  in  which  fnails  and  other  vermin  will  harbour 
and  deftroy  the  fruit,  and  the  Walls  will  be  alfo 
greatly  impaired. 

Thefe  trelliffes  may  be  contrived  according  to  the  forts 
of  fruit  which  are  planted  againft  them.  Thofe  which 
are  defigned  for  Peaches,  NeCtarines,  and  Apricots 
(which,  for  the  moft  part,  produce  their  fruit  on  the 
young  wood)  fhould  have  their  rails  three,  or  at  moft 
four  inches  afunder  every  way ;  but  for  the  other 
forts  of  fruit,  which  continue  bearing  on  the  old 
wood,  they  may  be  five  or  fix  inches  apart,  and  thofe 
for  Vines  may  be  eight  or  nine  inches  diftance.  For 
as  the  fhoots  of  Vines  are  always  trained  at  a  much 
greater  diftance  than  thofe  of  any  other  fort  of  fruit, 
the  trelliffes  for  thefe  need  not  be  near  fo  clofe,  efpe- 
cially  as  thofe  muft  for  Peaches  and  Nebtarines,  whofe 
fhoots  are  generally  fhortened  to  about  five  or  fix  inches 
or  lefs ;  fo  that  if  the  rails  are  not  pretty  clofe,  many 
of  the  fhort  branches  cannot  be  fattened  to"  them. 
Thefe  trellifles  may  be  made  of  any  fort  of  timber,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  expence  which  the  owner  is  willing  to 
bellow  •,  but  Fir  is  moft  commonly  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  which  if  made  of  yellow  deal,  well  dried  and 
painted,  will  laft  many  years  •,  but  if  any  perfon  will 
go  to  the  expence  of  Oak,  it  will  laft  found  much 
longer,  efpecially  if  the  trees  are  fallen  in  winter. 
And  if  any  one  is  unwilling  to  be  at  the  expence 
of  either,  then  a  trellis  may  be  made  of  Alh 
poles,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  practifed  in  making 
efpaliers  for  counter  borders,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  every  fourth  upright  rail  or  poll  fhould  be  very 
ftrong,  and  faftened  with  iron  hooks  to  the  Wall,  which 
will  iupport  the  whole  •,  and  as  thefe  rails  muft  be 
laid  much  clofer  together,  than  is  generally  prabtifed 
for  eipaliers,  thefe  ftrong  upright  rails  or  polls  fhould 
not  be  farther  diftant  than  three,  or  at  moft  four  feet 
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from  each  other.  To  thefe  the  crofs  rails  which  arc 
laid  horizontally  fhould  be  well  nailed,  which  will  fe- 
cure  them  from  being  difplaced,  and  alfo  ftrength- 
e.n  the  trellis,  but  the  other  fmaller  upright  poles 
need  only  be  faftened  with  wire.  To  thefe  trel¬ 
liffes  the  fhoots  of  the  trees  fhould  be  faftened  with 
otter  twigs,  rope-yarn,  or  any  other  foft  bandage, 
for  they  muft  not  be  nailed  to  it,  becaufe  that  will  de¬ 
cay  the  wood-work. 

Thefe  trelliffes  need  not  be  erebted  until  the  trees  are 
well  fpread,  and  begin  to  bear  fruit  plentifully  ;  be¬ 
fore  which  time  the  young  trees  may  be  trained  up 
againft  any  ordinary  low  efpaliers,  made  only  of  a  few 
flender  Afh  poles,  or  any  other  (lender  flicks ;  by 
which  contrivance  the  trelliffes  will  be  new  when  the 
trees  come  to  bearing,  and  will  laft  many  years  after 
the  trees  have  overfpread  them  ;  whereas,  when  they 
are  made  before  the  trees  are  planted,  they  will  be 
half  decayed  before  the  trees  attain  half  their  growth. 
Where  thefe  trelliffes  are  intended  to  be  made  againft 
new  Walls,  it  will  be  proper  to  fatten  fome  ftrong  iron 
hooks  into  the  Wall  as  it  is  built,  at  the  diftance  which 
the  upright  pofts  are  intended  to  be  placed  •,  becaufe 
when  thefe  are  afterwards  driven  into.the  Wall,  they 
difplace  the  mortar  in  the  joints,  and  injure  the  Wall. 
In  the  building  of  theWalls  round  a  kitchen-garden, 
the  infides,  which  are  defigned  to  be  planted  with 
fruit-trees,  fhould  be  made  as  plain  as  poffible,  fo  that 
the  piers  fhould  notprojebl  on  thofe  fides  above  four 
inches  at  moft  *,  and  thefe  fhould  be  placed  about 
fourteen  feet  afunder,  in  fuch  Walls  as  are  defigned 
for  Peach  and  Neblarine-trees ;  lb  that  each  tree  may 
be  planted  exabtly  in  the  middle  between  the  piers, 
which  will  render  them  more  lightly,  and  be  better  for 
the  trees  •,  but  where  Apricots,  Plums,  or  Cherries 
are  to  be  planted,  the  piers  may  be  only  ten  feet 
afunder  ;  and  againft  every  other  pier  the  trees  fhould 
be  planted,  which  will  allow  them  fufficient  room  to 
fpread  ^  as  the  trellis  will  project  as  forward  as  the 
piers,  the  branches  of  the  trees  may  be  trained  on  a 
plain  •,  but  when  the  piers  projeCl  no  more  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  garden,  they  fhould  be  built  ftronger  on 
theoutfide,  for  the  better  fupporting  of  theWalls. 
The  ufual  thicknefs  which  garden  Walls  are  allowed, 
if  built  with  bricks,  is  thirteen  inches,  which  is  one 
brick  and  a  half,  but  this  fhould  be  proportionable 
to  the  height  j  for  if  they  are  built  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  high  or  more,  as  is  often  praClifed,  then  the 
foundations  of  the  Walls  fhould  be  at  leafl  two  bricks 
and  a  half  thick,  and  brought  up  a  foot  or  more  above 
the  level  of  the  furface  of  the  ground,  of  the  fame 
thicknefs  •,  then  they  fhouid  be  let  off  two  inches  on 
each  fide,  which  will  reduce  them  to  two  bricks  ;  and 
five  or  fix  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  they 
may  be  diminifhed  on  each  fide,  to  reduce  them  to 
the  thicknefs  of  a  brick  and  a  half  -,  which  muft  be 
continued  to  the  top  of  the  Walls,  and  the  piers  in  thefe 
high  Walls  fhould  alfo  be  proportionablv  ftronger  than 
is  commonly  allowed  to  lower  Walls  •,  for  as  thefe  will 
be  much  more  expofed  to  ftrong  gales  of  wind,  if  they 
are  not  well  built,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  being 
blown  down  •,  therefore  the  piers  of  thefe  Walls  fliould 
be  projected  the  length  of  a  brick  on  their  back- 
fide,  and  the  thicknefs  of  a  brick  on  their_front  * 
and  if  thefe  are  built  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  afun¬ 
der,  they  will  greatlyftrengthen  theWalls. 

But  there  is  no  neceffity  for  building  Walls  higher  than 
nine  or  ten  feet,  unlels  it  be  for  Pears,  which,  if  pro¬ 
perly  managed,  will  fpread  over  a  great  compafs  of 
walling  •,  but  as  only  fome  of  the  lateft  winter  Pears 
require  the  affiftance  of  a  Wall,  there  need  no  more 
but  that  part  of  the  Wall  where  thefe  are  defigned  to 
be  built  higher  ;  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines  never  re¬ 
quire  a  Wall  higher  than  nine  or  ten  feet,  provided 
they  are  rightly  managed  ;  becaufe  whenever  they  are 
carried  to  a  greater  height,  the  lower  part  of  the  Wall 
is  unfurnittred  with  bearing  branches ;  and  although 
Apricots,  Plums,  and  Cherries  will  frequently  grow 
higher,  yet,  if  they  are  planted  at  a  proper  diftance, 
and  the  branches  trained  horizontally  from  the  bottom, 

*  -  they 
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they  will  not  foon  cover  a  Wall  of  this  height ;  and 
Vines  may  be  kept  as  low  as  any  fort  of  fruit,  for 
when  they  are  planted  againft  low  Walls,  they  muft 
be  treated  fomewhat  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
in  vineyards,  which  is,  to  cut  out  the  greateft  part  of 
the  wood  which  produced  fruit  the  preceding  year, 
and  train  in  new  (hoots  for  the  next  year’s  bearing, 
which  are  rarely  left  a  yard  in  length,  therefore  will 
not  require  very  high  Walls. 

If  the  Fears  which  are  defigned  to  be  planted,  are  al¬ 
lowed  a  fouth-weft  afpedt,  on  which  they  will  ripen 
very  well,  then  the  Wall  to  this  afpedt  fhould  be  built 
fourteen  feet  high  or  more  ;  for  as  thefe  trees  fpread 
very  far  when  on  free  (locks,  they  lhoald  not  be 
(hortened  and  (lopped  in  their  growth,  which  will 
prevent  their  bearing,  by  caufing  them  to  fend  out  a 
great  number  of  grois  luxuriant  (hoots,  which  will  ne¬ 
ver  produce  fruit  ;  therefore  thefe  fhould  never  be 
planted  amongft  other  forts  of  fruit-trees  which  are  of 
lefs  growth,  becaufe  then  the  Walls  muft  appear  very 
unlightly,  in  having  fome  trees  planted  more  than 
double  the  diftance  which  the  others  require  ;  fo  that 
there  is  no  other  fort  of  fruit  which  requires  the  affift- 
ance  of  Walls  to  ripen  their  fruit,  which  need  fo  great 
room  for  fpreading  as  Pears,  except  it  be  Figs,  a  few 
trees  of  which  may  be  planted  againft  the  fame  Walls 
where  there  is  room  ;  though  thefe  may  be  planted 
againft  the  back  Walls  of  offices  or  (tables,  where 
there  is  conveniency,  becaufe  this  fruit  is  feldom  co¬ 
veted  by  fervants  ;  and  being  planted  in  places  which 
are  much  frequented,  they  will  not  be  in  fo  much  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  deftroyed  by  birds,  as  thofe  which  are  in 
private  places.  But  I  (hall  now  proceed  to  give  fome 
diredlions  for  the  building  of  hot  Walls,  10  accelerate 
the  ripening  of  fruits,  which  is  now  pretty  much 
pradtiled  in  England. 

In  fome  places  thefe  Walls  are  built  at  a  very  great  ex¬ 
pence,  and  fo  contrived  as  to  con  fume  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  fuel;  but  where  they  are  judicioufly  built,  the 
firft  expence  will  not  be  near  fo  great,  nor  will  the 
charge  of  fuel  be  very  confiderable,  becauie  there  will 
be  no  neceffity  of  making  fires  more  than  three  or  four 
months,  beginning  about  the  midde  are  latter  end  o 
January,  and  ending  by  the  end  of  May,  when  there 
will  be  no  w4nt  of  fires,  if  the  glades  are  clofe  (hut 
every  night,  or  in  bad  weather ;  for  half  an  hour’s 
fun-(hine  on  the  glades  at  that  fealon  will  fufficiently 
warm  the  air  inclofed  in  the  glades,  for  the  growth  of 
any  of  our  European  fruits. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  plant  Vines,  and  other 
fruit-trees  by  the  fides  of  (loves*  and  draw  fome  of 
their  branches  into  the  (love,  in  order  to  obtain  early 
fruit ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  right,  where  the  (love  is 
defigned  for  Ananas,  becaufe  the  air  muft  be  kept  much 
warmer  for  them  than  is  required  for  any  of  the  other 
fruits,  fo  that  they  can  never  fucceed  well  together ;  for 
when  there  is  only  a  fufficient  quantity  of  air  admitted 
for  the  growth  of  the  other  fruit,  the  Ananas  are 
llarVed  for  want  of  proper  heat ;  and  fo  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  the  (love  is  kept  up  to  the  proper  heat 
for  the  Ananas,  it  will  be  too  hot  for  other  fruits ;  and 
it  will  alfo  be  proper  to  have  the  Vines  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  Wall  by  themfelves,  Becaufe  thefe  require  to  have 
a  greater  (hare  of  air  admitted  to  them  when  they 
begin  to  (hoot,  than  fome  other  forts  of  fruit,  fo 
that  it  is  by  much  the  better  method  to  have  them 
feparate. 

The  ordinary  height  of  thofe  hot  Walls  is  about  ten 
feet,  which  will  be  fufficient  for  any  of  thofe  forts 
of  fruits  which  are  generally  forced  ;  for  by  forcing 
of  the  trees,  they  are  commonly  weakened  in  their 
growth,  fo  that  they  will  not  grow  fo  vigoroufiy  as 
thofe  which  are  always  expofed  to  the  open  air ;  and 
where  there  is  not  a  quantity  of  Walling  planted  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  let  one  part  reft  every  other  year,  the  trees 
will  never  be  very  healthy,  and  will  laft  but  a  few  years. 
The  quantity  of  Walling  to  produce  early  fruit  for  a 
middling  family,  cannot  be  lefs  than  eighty  or  one 
hundred  feet  in  length  ;  therefore  where  a  perfon  is 
defirous  to  have  the  fruit  in  perfection,  and  the  trees 
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to  continue  in  a  good  condition  many  years,  there 
(hould  be  three  times  this  quantity  of  Walling  built ; 
fo  that  by  dividing  it  into  three  parts,  there  will  be  two 
years  for  the  trees  to  recover  their  vigour  between  the 
times  of  their  being  forced,  whereby  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  bearing  wood  may  be  obtained,  and  the  fruit 
will  be  fairer,  and  in  larger  quantities,  than  wherf 
they  are  forced  every  year,  or  every  other  year ;  and 
as  the  glaftes  may  be  contrived  fo  as  to  move  from 
one  to  the  other,  the  expence  of  building  the  Wails 
fo  much  longer,  will  not  be  very  great,  becaufe  the 
frames  and  glades  will  be  the  fame  as  for  one  year’s 
fruit. 

The  foundations  of  thefe  Walls  fnould  be  made  four 
bricks  and  a  half  thick,  in  order  to  fupport  the  dues ' 
otherwife,  if  part  of  them  reft  on  brick-work,  and 
the  other  part  on  the  ground,  they  will  fettle  une¬ 
qually,  and  foon  be  out  of  order  ;  for  wherever  there 
happen  any  cracks  in  the  dues,,  through  which  the 
fmoke  can  make  its  efcape,  it  will  prevent  their  draw¬ 
ing  ;  and  if  the  lmoke  gets  within  the  glades,  it  will 
greatly  injure  the  fruit,  and  give  it  a  fmoky  tafte. 
This  thicknefs  of  Wall  need  not  be  continued  more 
than  fix  inches  above  the  ground,  where  ffiould 
be  the  foundation  or  bottom  of  the  firft  flue,  which, 
will  be  fufneient  to  raife  it  above  the  damps  of 
the  earth  ;  then  the  Walls  may  be  fet  off  four  inches  on 
each  fide,  which  will  reduce  it  to  the  thicknefs  of 
three  bricks  and  a  half,  fo  that  the  back  Wall  may  be 
two  bricks  thick,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
throw  the  heat  out  more  in  front ;  for  when  the  back 
Walls  are  built  too  thin,  the  heat  will  efcape  through 
them.  The  Wall  in  front  next  to  the  fruit,  fhould 
be  only  four  inches  thick,  whereby  there  will  be  al¬ 
lowance  of  nine  inches  for  the  flues,  which  may  be 
covered  with  twelve  inch  tiles ;  for  if  they  have  an 
inch  and  a  half  bearing  on  each  fide,  it  will  be  fufficient. 
The  ovens  in  which  the  fires  are  made,  muft  be  con¬ 
trived  on  the  backfide  of  the  Walls,  which  fhould  be 
in  number  proportionable  to  the  length  of  the  Walls. 
The  length  ufually  allowed  for  each  fire  to  warm  is 
forty  feet,  though  they  will  do  very  well  for  fifty 
feet  ;  but  I  would  not  advife  the  flues  to  be  longer 
than  this  to  each  fire,  becaufe  when  the  ovens  are 
made  at  a  great  diftance,  there  is  a  neceflity  of  making 
the  fires  fomuch  ftronger  to  warm  the  Walls,  which 
will  occafion  the  heat  to  be  too  violent  near  the  fires. 
Thefe  ovens  fhould  be  (bedded  over,  to  keep  out  the 
wind  and  rain,  otherwife  the  fires  will  not  burn 
equally.  Some  people  make  thefe  (beds  of  timber, 
but  it  is  much  better  to  build  them  of  brick,  and  tile 
them  over,  becaufe  the  wooden  (beds  will  in  a  few 
years  decay,  and  afterwards  be  a  conftant  charge  to 
keep  them  in  repair ;  and  befides  they  may  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  firing,  if  great  care  is  not  conftantly  taken  of 
the  fires.  As  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  have  the 
ovens  below  the  foundation  of  the  firft  flues,  there 
muft  be  fteps  down  into  the  fheds,  to  come  to  the 
mouth  of  the  ovens  to  fupply  the  fuel,  therefore  the 
fheds  (hould  not  be  narrower  than  eight  feet  in  the 
clear;  for  as  the  fteps  will  require  four  feet  fpace, 
there  fhould  be  at  lead  four  feet  more  for  the  perfon 
who  attends  the  fire;  to  have  room  to  turn  himfelf  to 
dear  out  the  allies,  and  to  put  in  the  fuel.  Where 
the  length  of  Walling  requires  two  ovens,  it  will  be 
proper  to  have  them  in  the  middle  included  in  one 
fhed,  which  will  fave  expence,  and  allow  more  room 
to  attend  the  fires  ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  (heds  muft  be 
at  lead  ten  feet  long,  and  they  need  not  be  more  than 
fix  in  breadth.  The  fteps  down  into  thefe  fnould  be 
at  one  end,  fo  that  the  door  opening  into  the  (beds  wiil 
not  be  oppofite  to  the  mouths  of  the  ovens*  therefore 
the  fires  will  burn  more  regular ;  for  whenever  the 
doors  are  contrived  to  front  the  mouth  of  the  ovens, 
if  the  wind  lets  directly  againft  them,  it  will  caufethe 
fire  to  burn  too  fiercely,  and  the  fuel  will  be  foon  con- 
fumed. 

Thefe  ovens  may  be  contrived  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  which  are  already  deferibed  (or  doves,  where¬ 
fore  I  (hall  not  repeat  it  again  in  this  place  ;  but 
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muft  obferve,  that  when  the  two  ovens  are  joined  to¬ 
gether,  there  fhould  be  a  partition  Wall  at  lead  three 
bricks’thick  between  them,  otherwife  the  fires  will 
foon  deftroy  it  5  and  if  there  fhould  be  the  lead  hole 
in  the  Wall,  through  which  the  fmoke  of  the  two  fires 
can  communicate,  it  will  prevent  their  drawing. 

The  lower  flue,  through  which  the  fmoke  fil'd  pafies 
from  the  fire,  may  be  two  feet  and  a  half  deep  :  there¬ 
fore  the  back  Wall  fhould  be  at  lead  two  bricks  and  a 
half  thick,  as  high  as  to  the  top  of  this  flue  •,  and  then 
it  may  be  let  off  to  two  bricks,  which  mud  be  conti¬ 
nued  to  the  top  of  the  Wall.  The  fecond  flue,  which 
fhould  return  over  the  fird,  may  be  made  two  feet,  the 
third  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  the  fourth  one  foot  deep  •, 
which  four  flues,  with  their  coverings,  will  rile  near 
ejo-ht  feet  in  height ;  fo  that  there  will  be  about  two 
feet  left  for  fixing  of  the  frames  at  the  top  to  fupport 
the  glafles,  and  for  the  coping  of  the  Wall.  And  thefe 
four  returns  will  be  fufficient  to  warm  the  air  in  the 
frames,  for  the  fmoke  will  have  lod  its  heat  by  the 
time  it  has  palled  thus  far. 

In  the  carrying  up  of  thefe  Walls,  there  fhould  be  fome 
ftrono-  iron  hooks  fadened  at  convenient  didances, 
which  fhould  projeft  about  two  inches  from  the  Wall, 
to  which  the  trellis  mud  be  fadened  which  is  to  fup¬ 
port  the  trees.  Thefe  hooks  fhould  be  long  enough 
to  faden  into  the  back  Wall,  for  the  Wall  in  front 
being  but  four  inches  thick,  will  not  be  drong  enough 
to  fupport  the  trellis  j  but  in  placing  of  them  care 
fhould  be  taken  not  to  lay  them  crofs  the  middle  of 
the  flues,  becaufe  they  would  obdruct  the  clearing 
the  flues  of  foot  whenever  there  fhould  be  occafion  ; 
fo  that  the  bed  way  is  to  lay  them  jud  under  the  tiles 
which  cover  each  flue,  at  about  three  or  four  feet  afun- 
der,  which  will  be  near  enough,  provided  the  hooks  are 
made  iufhciently  drong.  As  the  flues  mud  be  well 
pargetered  with  loam  on  their  infide,  io  likewife  fhould 
theloam  be  fpread  under  the  tiles  which  cover  them, 
to  the  thicknefs  of  the  hooks,  that  the  flues  may  be 
very  fmooth,  otherwife  the  foot  will  hang  to  the  iron 
hooks,  and  dop  the  fmoke  from  pafling.  It  will  be 
very  proper  to  cover  thefe  flues  on  the  fide  next  the 
trellis  with  Hop-bags,  or  fome  fuch  coarfe  cloth,  in 
the  manner  as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  the  doves, 
which  will  make  them  fo  tight  that  no  fmoke  will  find 
its  way  into  the  frame, .  which,  without  this  covering, 
it  is  very  apt  to  do  through  the  joints  of  Walls,  efpeci- 
ally  when  they  are  fo  thin  as  thefe  mud  be  built ;  and 
this  covering  will  alio  drengthen  the  wall  of  the  flues, 
and  join  the  whole  work  together.  If  at  each  end  of 
thefe  flues  there  are  fmall  arches  turned  in  the  back 
Walls,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there  may  be  holes  open¬ 
ed  to  clean  the  flues  of  foot  whenever  there  is  a  necef- 
fity  for  it,  the  trouble  will  be  much  lefs  than  to  open 
the  flues  in  front,  by  which  therewill  be  nodamagedone 
to  the  trees,  nor  will  the  flues  be  in  the  lead  injured 
by  this,  which  they  mud  be,  when  they  are  opened 
in  front. 

The  borders  in  front  of  thefe  hot  Walls  ihould  be 
about  four  feet  wide,  which  will  make  a  fufficient  de¬ 
clivity  for  the  doping  glades ;  and  in  thefe  borders 
there  may  be  a  row  of  Dwarf  Peas  planted  to  come 
early,  or  a  row  of  dwarf  Kidney-beans,  either  of 
which  will  fucceed  very  well ;  and  if  they  are  not 
planted  too  near  the  trees,  will  mot  do  them  much 
injury.  On  the  outfide  of  thefe  borders  fhould  be  low 
Wallserefted,  which  fhould  rile  four  orfix  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  borders,  upon  which  the  plate  of  tim¬ 
ber  Ihould  be  laid,  on  which  the  doping  glafles  are  to  1 
red  ;  and  this  Wall  will  keep  up  the  earth  of  the  bor¬ 
der,  and  alfo  preferve  the  wood  from  rotting. 

The  glafles  which  are  defigned  to  cover  thefe  Walls, 
mud  be  divided  into  two  ranges,  for  as  they  mud 
reach  from  the  ground-plate  (jud  above  the  level  of 
the  border)  to  almod  the  top  of  the  Wall,  they  will 
be  more  than  twelve  feet  long,  which  will  be  too 
great  a  length  for  Angle  frames,  which,  when  they 
are  much  more  than  fix  feet  long,  are  too  heavy  to 
m  we,  efpecially  if  the  frames  are  made  of  a  proper 
drength  to  fuftain  the  glafs.  Thefe  frames  ffiould 
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be  contrived  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  upper  row 
may  Aide  down  •,  and  by  making  on  one  fide  three 
final!  holes  in  the  wood-work  which  fupports  the 
frames,  at  about  a  foot  didance,  and  having  a  fmall 
iron  pin  to  fix  into  them,  the  top  glafles  may  be  let 
down  one,  two,  or  three  feet,  according  as  there  may 
be  occafion  to  admit  air.  The  lower  row  of  glades 
may  be  contrived  fo  as  to  take  ealily  out  ;  but  as  they 
mud  lie  doping,  and  the  upper  row  mud  bear  on 
them,  they  cannot  be  contrived  to  Aide  upwards ;  nor 
indeed  will  there  be  any  occafion  for  their  moving, 
becaufe  it  is  much  better  to  let  the  air  in  at  the  top, 
than  in  the  front  of  the  trees. 

The  flowing  timbers  which  are  to  fupport  the  glafs 
frames,  mud  be  fadened  at  bottom  into  the  ground* 
plate  in  the  front  of  the  border,  and  at  the  top  into 
ltrong  iron  cramps  fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Wall 
for  that  purpofe.  Thefe  timbers  ffiould  be  made  of 
Fir,  which  will  not  twifi,  as  Oak  and  fome  other  wood 
will,  where  it  is  laid  in  fuch  pofition.  They  mud  be 
made  fubdantial,  otherwife  they  will  not  lad  many 
years,  efpeciallly  as  they  are  defigned  to  be  movea¬ 
ble.  On  the  top  of  thefe  ffiould  be  fixed  a  drong 
board,  under  which  the  upper  row  of  glafles  ffiould 
Aide.  The  ufe  of  this  board  is,  to  fecure  the  upper 
part  of  the  glafles  from  being  raifed  by  the  winds, 
and  alfo  to  keep  the  wet  from  getting  to  the  trees ; 
therefore  it  ffiould  be  joined  as  dole  as  poffible  to 
the  Wail,  and  ffiould  projedt  about  two  inches  over 
the  glafs  frames,  which  will  be  enough  to  throw  the 
wet  on  the  glafles,  and  likewife  to  fecure  them  fad 
down. 

The  breadth  of  thefe  frames  for  the  glafles  may  be 
about  three  feet  or  a  little  more,  according  as  the  di- 
vifions  of  the  length  of  the  Wall  will  admit ;  fora 
fmall  matter  in  their  width  is  of  no  confequence, 
provided  they  are  not  too  wide  to  be  eafily  moved  •, 
for  when  they  are  wider  than  a  man  can  eafily  reach 
his  arms  to  manage,  they  will  be  very  troublefome  to 
carry  from  one  place  to  another.  The  bars  of  thefe 
frames,  which  are  to  fupport  the  glafs,  ffiould  be 
placed  lengthwife  of  the  frames  ;  for  when  they  are- 
placed  acrofs,  they  dop  the  moidure  which  is  lodged 
on  the  infide  of  the  glafles,  and  caufe  it  to  fall  in  drops 
on  the  borders  at  every  bar,  which  will  be  very  inju¬ 
rious  to  any  plants  which  are  put  there  ;  and  if  it  falls 
on  the  trees  will  greatly  damage  them,  efpecially  when 
they  are  in  bloflom.  The  lead  into  which  the  glafles 
of  thefe  frames  are  fixed,  fhould  be  very  broad,  and 
the  joints  well  cemented,  otherwife  the  wet  will  find 
an  eafy  paflage  through,  and  do  great  damage  to  the 
fruit. 

At  each  end  of  the  range  of  glafles,  there  will  be 
an  angular  fpace  between  the  glafles  and  the  Wall, 
which  mud  be  clofely  flopped  to  prevent  the  air  from 
getting  in,  which  might  greatly  injure  the  fruit.  Thefe 
are  by  fome  perfons  clofely  boarded  up  j  but  if  they 
are  clofed  with  glafles,  fo  contrived  as  to  open  to  let  in 
air  at  proper  times,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  •,  be¬ 
caufe  when  the  wind  may  be  drong  againd  the  front- 
glafles,  one  or  both  of  thefe  end-glafles  may  be  open¬ 
ed,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  air  inclofed, 
which  will  be  often  very  ufeful  to  cool  the  air,  and  to 
admit  a  fmall  quantity  of  freffi  air  to  the  fruit. 

The  forts  of  fruit  which  are  ufually  planted  for 
forcing,  are  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots, 
and  Nettarines,  but  the  lad-mentioned  rarely  fuc¬ 
ceed  well,  nor  will  the  trees  continue  long,  fo  that 
they  are  fcarce  worth  planting  againd  hot  Walls.  As 
for  the  Vines,  I  would  propofethey  ffiould  be  planted 
by  themfelves  againd  a  particular  Wall ;  for  as  they 
will  require  more  air  to  be  admitted  to  them  when 
they  begin  to  ffioot,  than  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
fruits,  they  will  not  all  fucceed  if  they  are  included 
in  the  fame  frame.  As  to  the  others,  they  will  do 
very  well  in  the  fame  border,  and  will  demand  the 
fame  temperature  of  warmth.  The  bed  of  thefe  forts 
to  plant  againd  thele  hot  Walls,  are  thofe  here  men¬ 
tioned  : 
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Cherries. 

The  Early  May,  and  May  Duke. 
Plums. 

The  Mirabelle. 

The  Early  Black  Damafk,  or  Morocco, 
The  Great  Damafk  Violet  of  Tours. 
The  Drap  d’Or. 

Peaches. 

The  Red  Nutmeg. 

The  Red  Magdelain. 

The  Montauban. 

Early  Newington. 

Violet  Elative. 

Nectarines. 

Fairchild’s  Early  Nutmeg. 

/pi  »  '  i  .  *  o 1 

1  he  iLlruge. 

Apricot. 

The  Mafculine. 


Thefe  being  the  forts  which  ripen  early,  are  the 
molt  proper  to  plant  againft  thefe  Walls,  although 
they  are  not  fo  valuable  as  fame  other  forts  of  thefe 
fruits :  yet,  as  they  naturally  ripen  three  weeks  or  a 
month  earlier  in  the  feafon,  they  will  be  very  early 
ripe,  when  they  are  brought  forward  by  artificial 
warmth. 

In  the  preparing  of  the  borders  for  planting  thefe 
fruit-trees,  there  fbould  be  the  fame  care  taken  as 
for  thofe  againft  open  borders,  which,  being  fully  treat¬ 
ed  of  in  another  part  of  this  work,  I  fhall  not  repeat 
here.  There  muft  alfo  be  the  fame  care  in  training  up 
the  trees  when  they  fhoot  but  the  treliffes  need  not 
be  made  againft  thefe  Walls  till  the  trees  are  grown 
large  enough  to  fpread,  and  produce  a  quantity  of 
fruit ;  till  which  time  they  may  be  fupported  by  any 
low  ordinary  trellis,  which  will  do  very  well  till  the 
time  that  the  trees  will  have  ftrength  enough  to  force, 
which  will  not  be  until  the'  fourth  or  fifth  year  after 
planting,  according  to  the  progrefs  they  have  made ; 
for  if  they  are  forced  too  young,  it  will  weaken  them 
fo  much,  as  that  they  feldom  make  vigorous  trees  af¬ 
terward  ;  befides  the  quantity  of  fruit  which  fuch 
young  trees  produce,  is  not  worth  the  expence  and 
trouble  of  forcing ;  for  the  quantity  of  fuel  ufed,  and 
the  trouble  will  be  the  fame  for  fmall  trees,  which 
are  not  capable  of  producing  more  than  fix  or  eight 
fruit  each,  as  for  thofe  trees  which  may  produce 
three  or  four  dozen ;  fo  that  the  greater  time  the  trees 
have  to  grow  before  they  are  forced,  the  better  they 
will  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expence. 

But  it  will  be  the  beft  way  not  to  have  any  of  the 
frames  made,  nor  the  trellis,  or  any  other  of  the 
wood-work,  until  the  trees  are  ftrong  enough  to  force  ; 
for  if  thefe  are  done  when  the  Walls  are  firft  built,  as 
is  by  feme  perfons  practifed,  they  will  be  half  de¬ 
cayed  before  there  is  any  ufe  for  them  •  but  then  the 
perfons  who  are  employed  in  making  the  trellis,  muft 
be  very  careful  in  putting  it  up,  not  to  injure  the 
trees. 

When  the  trees  have  acquired  ftrength  enough  to 
produce  a  quantity  of  fruit,  the  part  which  is  defigned 
to  be  forced  the  following-  fpring,  fhould  be  carefully 
pruned  early  in  autumn,  when  the  very  weak  fhoots 
muft  be  either  entirely  cut  out,  or  pruned  very  Ihort, 
becaufe  thefe,  by  being  forced,  will  for  the  moft  part 
decay,  and  though  feme  of  them  may  be  full  of 
flower-buds,  yet  thefe  fhoots  being  weak  cannot 
nourifh  them  •,  fo  that  the  flowers  having  exhaufted  all 
the  lap,  the  fhoots  will  die  foon  after,  and  rarely  pro¬ 
duce  any  fruit,  or  at  leaft  do  not  bring  them  to  per¬ 
fection.  The  other  more  vigorous  fhoots  fhould  alfo 
be  fhortened  to  a  proper  length,  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  is  directed  for  thofe  trees  in  the  open  air,  with 
this  difference  only,  viz.  that  thefe  which  are  defio-ned 
for  forcing,  fhould  not  have  their  fhoots  left  fo  lono-, 
becaufe  the  forcing  of  them  will  weaken  them  ;  arid 
confequently,  fhould  there  be  as  great  a  length  of 
branches,  there  will  probably  be  a  greater  number  of 
fruit  on  them  ;  becaufe,  as  thefe  will  be  icreened  from 
the  open  air,  they  will  not  be  liable  to  blafts,  or  the 
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injuries  of  thefroft;  and  the  having  too  many  fruit 
on  the  trees  will  render  them  fmall,  and  alfo  too 
much  weaken  the  trees  ;  then  the  fhoots  fnould  be  all 
regularly  fattened  to  the  trellis,  at  a  proper  diftance 
from  each  other,  fo  that  when  the  branches  fhoot  the 
following  fpring,  they  may  not  over-hantr  each  other. 
The  reafon  for  my  advifing  thefe  trees  to  be  pruned 
fo  early  m  the  feafon,  is,  that  thofe  branches  which 
are  left  on,  may  enjoy  the  whole  nourifhment  of  the 
iap,  fo  that  the  buds  will  become  very  turgid  durino- 
the  winter  feafon,  and  will  be  prepared  to  open  when 
the  fires  are  fet  to  work. 

The  time  for  beginning  to  make  the  fires  is  about  the 
midale  or  latter  end  of  January,  according  as  the  lea- 
ion  is  more  or  leis  favourable  ;  for  if  the  trees  are 
forced  too  early  into  flower,  they  will  be  in  feme  dan- 
ner  of  mifcarrying,  if  the  weather  ftiould  prove  le¬ 
vel  e;  fo  that  it  is  by  much  the  fiureft  method  to  be¬ 
gin  about  the  time  here  directed,  becaufe  there  will  be 
a  neceflity  of  admitting  frefh  air  to  the  trees  when 
they  are  in  flower,  which  cannot  be  done  fafely  when 
they  flower  in  very  bad  weather.  And  thofe  trees 
which  are  forced  into  flower  by  the  middle  of  Febru¬ 
ary  will  ripen  their  fruit  as  early  as  moft  people  will 
defire  to  eat  them  ;  for  the  Cherries  will  ripen  early 
in  April,  and  the  Apricots  by  the  beginning  of  May 

and  foon  after  the  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Neftarines 
will  be  ripe. 

There  are  feme  perfons  who  plant  Strawberries  in 
their  borders  before  the  fruit-trees,  in  order  to. have 
early  fruit,  which  often  fucceed  very  well  •,  but  where- 
ever  this  is  pradifed,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
keep  them  from  fpreading  over  the  border,  becaufe 
thefe  plants  will  exhauft  the  principal  goodnefs  of  the 
earth,  and  thereby  injure  the  trees  ;  fo  that  when  it  is 
defigned  to  have  Strawberries  in  thefe  borders,  I  would 
advile,  that  the  roots  fhould  be  either  planted  in  pots, 
or  fingly  at  a  good  diftance  on  a  fhady  border  of  loamy 
earth,  one  year  before  they  are  defigned  to  be  forced  • 
during  which  time  the  runners  fhould  be  diligently 
pulled  off,  to  encourage  the  main  roots  for  fruiting  • 
and  at  Michaelmas  thefe  plants  may  be  tranfplanted 
with  large  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  into  the  borl 
ders,  before  the  fruit-trees  which  are  to  be  forced  the 
following  fpring,  fo  that  they  may  have  time  to  aet 
new  root  before  that  feafon  ;  and  if  thefe  plants  are 
carefully  watered  when  they  begin  to  fhew  their  flower- 
buds,  they  will  produce  a  good  quantity  of  fruit 
which  will  ripen  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  the  begim 
nmg  of  May ;  but  then  I  would  alfo  advile,  that  thefe 
plants  be  taken  away  as  foon  as  they  have  done  bear¬ 
ing,  that  they  may  not  rob  the  trees  of  their  nourifh¬ 
ment. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  method  of  having  early 
Strawberries,  I  ftiall  take  the  liberty  to  infert  another 
method,  which  is  often  pratftifed  to  obtain  this  fruit 
early  in  the  fpring,  though  it  doth  not  fo  properly 
come  under  this  article,  which  is  to  train  up  the  plants 
either  in  pots  or  borders,  after  the  manner  before  di¬ 
rected,  for  at  leaft  one  year  or  more ;  then  in  thebe- 
ginning  of  February  there  fhould  be  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  prepared,  in  length  proportionable  to  the  number 
of  plants  defigned  to  be  forced,  and  the  breadth  fhould 
be  proportionable  to  the  width  of  the  frames  which 
are  defigned  to  cover  them.  Thefe  frames  may  be  fuch 
as  are  ufed  for  common  hot-beds,  to  raife  early  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  &c.  This  hot-bed  muft  be  covered  with  frefh 
loamy  earth  about  eight  inches  thick,  into  which  the 
Strawberry  plants  fhould  be  placed,  with  large  bails 
of  earth  to  the  roots,  as  clofe  as  they  can  conveniently 
be  planted  ;  (for  as  they  muft  be  kept  clear  from  run¬ 
ners,  they  will  not  fpread  much  during  the  time  they 
remain  in  the  bed,  which  will  be  no  longer  than  until 
their  fruit  is  gone.)  Then  they  fhould  be  gently 
watered  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots,  whiclf  muft 
be  frequently  repeated  as  the  earth  becomes  dry,  other- 
wife  they  will  produce  new  fruit.  While  the’ nights 
continue  cold,  the  glaffes  of  the  hot-bed  fhould  be&c*o- 
vered  with  mats,  to  preferve  a  kindly  warmth  in  the 
beds ;  but  in  the  day  time,  when  the  weather  is  fa¬ 
vourable 
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Vourable,  the  glaffes  fhould  be  raifed  to  admit  frefh 
air  to  the  plants  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  drawn, 
(efpecially  when  they  begin  to  flower)  they  will  _  not 
produce  much  fruit.  If  the  feafon  Ihould  continue 
long  cold,  and  the  heat  of  the  beds  Ihould  decline,  it 
will  be  proper  to  lay  fome  frefh  hot  dung  round  the 
fldes  of  the  beds  to  renew  their  heat,  being  always 
careful  not  to  make  them  too  hot,  for  that  will  fcorch 
their  roots,  and  prevent  their  fruiting.  If  the  plants 
which  are  planted  in  thefe  beds  are  ftrong,  and  in  a 
good  condition  forbearing,  and  care  be  taken  m 
tranfplanting  of  them  to  preferve  good  balls  01  earth 
to  their  roots,  as  alfo  to  keep  a  due  temperature  of 
warmth  in  the  beds,  they  will  produce  ripe  fruit  by 
the  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  in  plenty  j 
and  will  continue  bearing,  until  lome  of  thole  in  the 
open  air  come  in  to  fucceed  them.  r  r 

The  belt  kinds  of  Strawberries  to  plant  for  forcing, 
are  the  Scarlet  and  Alpine,  for  the  Hautboys  grow 
too  rampant  for  this  purpofe. 

But  to  return  to  the  fubjeft  of  hot  Walls  •,  what  I  have 
here  inferred  concerning  the  forcing  of  fruits,  has 
been  only  to  obtain  thefe  fruits  earlier  in  the  feafon, 
than  they  would  naturally  ripen  againft  common 
Walls.  But  in  fome  parts  of  England,  where  moll 
of  our  good  kinds  of  fruit  feldom  ripen,  it  might  be 
very  well  worth  while  to  build  fome  of  thefe  Walls, 
to  obtain  good  fruit  from  the  bell  kinds  of  Peaches, 
Plums,  &c.  efpecially  in  fuch  places  where  fuel  is 
plenty,  becaufe  there  the  expence  will  not  be  great 
after  the  firft  building  of  the  Walls.  For  I  would  not 
propofe  to  have  coverings  of  glais,  excepting^  for  a 
fmall  proportion  of  the  Walls ;  the  reft  may  have  frames 
of  canvas,  or  oiled  paper,  to  Ihut  over  them,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  glaffes  are  contrived,  which  will  fuc¬ 
ceed  very  well  where  proper  care  is  taken  ;  for  as 
there  will  not  be  occafion  to  cover  thefe  trees  until 
the  beginning  of  March,  at  which  time  alfo  the  fires 
muft  be  made,  fo  before  the  trees  are  in  flower,  the 
weather  may  be  frequently  warm  enough  to  open  the 
covers  to  admit  fun  and  air  to  the  trees  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  for  if  thefe  covers  are  kept  too  clofely 
Ihut,  the  fhoots  of  the  trees  will  draw  very  weak,  and 
their  leaves  will  turn  pale  for  want  of  light  and  air. 
And  as  the  defign  of  thefe  contrivances  is  only  to 
brino-  the  trees  into  flower  three,  or  at  moft  four 
weeks  earlier,  than  they  would  naturally  come  againft 
common  Walls,  there  will  be  no  neceffity  of  making 
very  large  fires,  or  keeping  the  covers  too  clofely  over 
the  trees. 

Inftead  of  canvas  for  thefe,  covers,  oiled  papers  may 
be  ufed,  which  Ihould  be  done  in  the  manner  diredl- 
ed  for  railing  of  Melons,  by  palling  as  many  Iheets  of 
paper  together,  as  will  fit  the  frames  on  which  they 
are  to  be  fixed  •,  and  when  the  pafte  is  dry,  the  paper 
Ihould  be  fattened  into  the  frames,  and  then  the  oil 
rubbed  over  on  the  outfide  with  a  brulh,  which  will 
foak  through  the  paper,  and  when  the  paper  is  dry, 
the  covers  may  be  ufed.  This  paper  will  laft  very 
well  one  feafon,  and  the  expence  of  repairing  it  will 
not  be  very  great  wherefore  thefe  are  to  be  prefer¬ 
red  to  the  canvas,  becaufe  all  forts  of  plants  will 
.thrive  much  better  under  them,  than  they  will  under 
canvas,  or  any  other  clofe  covering,  which  will  not 
admit  the  rays  of  the  light  fo  well  through  to  the  plants. 
The  frames  defigned  for  either  canvas  or  paper  may 
be  made  much  fiighter  than  thofe  for  glafs,  becaufe 
thefe  being  very  light,  will  not  require  fo  much 


ftrength  to  fupport  them  ;  and  if  thefe  are  well  paint¬ 
ed,  and  every  year,  when  their  ufe  is  over,  carried 
into  Ihelter,  they  will  laft  a  long  time,  for  they  will 
not  be  wanted  abroad  longer  than  three  months,  viz. 
from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  May  •,  for 
after  this  time  the  fruit  will  not  require  any  covering, 
the  trees  being  then  full  of  leaves,  and  the  young 
fhoots  will  by  that  time  have  made  iuch  progrefs,  as  to 
become  a  good  defence  for  the  fruit ;  but  thefe  covers 
Ihould  not  be  too  fuddenly  taken  away,  but  by  de¬ 
grees  the  trees  Ihould  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  other- 
wife  the  change  will  be  too  great,  and  may  occafion 


moft  of  the  fruit  to  fall  off,  efpecially  if  cold  nights 
Ihould  follow;  . 

By  this  method  gentlemen  may  be  fupplied  with  moft 
of  the  bell  kinds  of  fruit  in  the  northern  parts  of 
England,  where  without  fome  fuch  care,  tliey  cannot 
expert  much  good  fruit  in  their  gardens.  And  as 
coal  is  in  great  plenty  in  thofe  places,  the  expencC 
will  be  very  little  ;  therefore  I  am  furprifed  that  moft 
of  the  gentlemen  who  live  in  the  north,  do  not  put 
this  method  in  practice.  That  there  are  fome  few  of 
thefe  Walls  built  in  the  north  is  well  known,  but  then 
they  are  chiefly  defigned  to  produce  a  little  early 
fruit,  more  for  curiofity  than  any  real  ufe  ;  and  thefe 
Walls  are,  for  the  moft  part,  fo  ill  contrived,  that 
four  times  the  fuel  is  expended,  as  will  be  requifite 
when  the  Walls  are  built  after  the  manner  here  di¬ 
rected  ;  and  where  the  heat  is  not  pretty  equally  dif- 
tributed  through  every  part  of  the  Wall,  feme  of  the 
trees  will  have  too  much  heat,  while  others  will  have 
little  benefit  from  the  fires. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  build  their  hot  Walls  irr 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have  the  greateft  heat  under  the 
border,  near  the  roots  of  the  trees,  fuppofing  there 
is  a  neceffity  for  heat  to  the  roots,  as  well  as  the 
branches  •,  but  this  is  a  great  miftake,  for  the  fires 
muft  greatly  injure  the  roots  of  the  trees,  by  drying 
up  the  moifture  of  the  earth,  as  alfo  in  fcorching  the 
tender  fibres  of  thofe  roots  which  lie  near  them ; 
therefore  this  practice  fhould  not  be  continued,  for  it 
is  much  the  better  method  to  elevate  the  firft  flue 
nine  inches  or  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  border, 
according  as  the  ground  is  dry  or  wet,  than  to  place 
it  the  leaft  below  ground,  which  will  only  dry  the 
earth,  and  net  warm  the  air  about  the  trees,  which  is 
the  only  ufe  of  artificial  heat  ;  for  it  is  very  common¬ 
ly  practifed  to  draw  a  branch  of  a  Vine,  or  other 
fruit-tree,  into  a  ftove,  which  branch  will  produce 
its  fruit  as  early  as  if  the  whole  tree  had  been  forced 
when,  at  the  fame  time,  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
fame  tree,  which  are  expofed  to  the  open  air,  will 
not  be  the  leaft  forwarded,  though  they  are  all  ncurifh- 
ed  by  the  fame  root  •,  which  is  a  plain  proof,  that 
there  is  no  neceffity  for  adding  any  warmth  to  the 
roots  of  fruit-trees,  to  have  their  fruit  earlier  or  better 
ripened. 

I  have  alfo  heard  of  fome  Walls  which  have  been  built 
for  forcing  of  fruit,  with  one  continued  chafm  from 
their  bottoms  to  the  top,  fo  that  tliey  have  been  like 
double  Walls,  with  places  at  proper  diftances  to  make 
the  fires  •,  but  thefe  can  be  of  little  ufe,  for  if  the  Walls 
are  open  at  their  tops  to  let  out  the  fmoke,  the  heat 
will  alfo  efcape  with  it ;  becaufe,  if  the  fmoke  be  not 
led  about  three  or  four  times  in  flues  in  order  to  warm 
the  bricks,  the  heat  will  pals  off  at  the  top,  without 
doing  much  fervice  to  the  trees. 

Where  the  Walls  are  planted  with  the  bell  kinds  of 
fruit,  which  are  defigned  to  ripen  them  in  perfection, 
if  the  autumns  fhould  prove  cold,  or  very  wet,  before 
the  fruit  are  ripe,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  the  covers 
over  the  trees  ^  and  if  there  are  fome  flow  fires  made 
to  dry  off  the  damps,  it  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fruit  from  growing  mouldy,  and  to  haften 
their  ripening ;  but  when  this  is  praeftifed,  the  covers- 
fhould  be  taken  off,  whenever  the  weather  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  it,  that  the  fruit  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
free  air,  without  which  they  will  be  infipid  or  ill-tailed. 
Although  in  the  [former  directions  for  forcing  -trees 
in  order  to  have  early  fruit,  I  have  advifed,  that  fuch 
trees  fnould  have  one  or  two  years  reft  in  order  to  re¬ 
cover  vigour,  yet  that  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  thefe 
trees,  which  are  only  defigned  to  be  brought  forward 
enough  to  produce  their  fruit  in  perfection  ;  for  as  the 
fires  are  not  defigned  to  be  made  till  the  beginning  of 
March,  the  trees  will  not  be  weakened  thereby,  be¬ 
caufe  they  will  be  inured  to  the  open  air  long  before 
their  fruit  is  ripe,  and  will  have  time  to  ripen  their 
fhoots,  and  form  their  buds  for  the  next  year’s  bear¬ 
ing  ;  therefore  thefe  trees  may  be  thus  forced  every 
year,  without  doing  them  much  injury,  provided 
they  are  carefully  managed. 
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In  forcing  of  fruit-trees  people  generally  hang  up 
thermometers  under  their  glades,  for  the  better  ad- 
jufting  the  heat  and  regulating  the  fires;  but  when 
this  is  practifed,  they  fhould  be  hung  where  the  fun 
can  never  fliine  on  them,  for  one  hour’s  fun-fifine 
upon  the  ball  or  tube  of  the  thermometer,  in  the 
Ipring  of  the  year,  will  fo  much  rarefy  the  fpirits, 
that  they  will  rife  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  when,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  circumambient  air  may  not  be 
much  more  than  of  a  temperate  heat ;  but  as  the 
principal  ufe  of  thefe  thermometers  is  to  regulate  the 
fires,  they  are  feldom  of  much  ufe  in  the  day  time  ; 
became,  if  there  be  only  one  hour’s  lun-fbine  in  the 
day  on  the  glafifes,  it  will  warm  the  air  fufficiently  for 
the  production  of  European  fruits,  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  heat ;  wherefore  there  will  rarely  be  occafion 
for  continuing  of  the  fires  in  the  day,  unlefs  the  wea¬ 
ther  fhould  prove  very  bad.  And  if,  by  the  fires  in 
the  night,  the  air  is  warmed  to  the  temperate  point 
marked  on  the  botanic  thermometers,  the  fruit  will 
thn-ve  much  better  than  in  greater  heat. 

There  are  lome  perlbns  near  London,  who  make  it 
their  bufinefs  to  raife  early  fruit  to  lupply  the  mar¬ 
kets,  which  they  perform  by  the  heat  of  dung  only, 
having  nofirct  Walls  in  their  gardens.  The  method 
which  thefe  people  follow;  is  to  have  a  good  quantity 
of  new  dung  laid  in  a  heap  to  warm  (after  the  fame 
manner  as  E  practifed  for  making  of  hot-beds.)  When 
this  dung  is  in  a  proper  temperature  of  heat,  they  lay 
it  clofe  on  the  back  fide  of  their  fruit  Wall,  about  four 
.  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  Hoping  to  about  ten 
inches  or  a  foot  thick  at  the  top.  This  dung  fhould 
be  gently  beat  down  with  a  fork  to  prevent  the  heat 
going  off  too  boon,  but  it  fhould  not  be  trodden  down 
too  hard,  left  that  fhould  prevent  its  heating.  The 
outfide  of  the  dung  fhould  be  laid  as  fmooth  as  poffi- 
ble,  that  the  wet  may  run  off  more  eafily ;  and  if  there 
is  a  covering  of  thatch,  as  is  fometimes  pradtifed,  it 
preferves  the  dung  from  rotting  too  boon,  whereby  the 
heat  is  continued  the  longer.  The  time  for  laying 
this  dung  to  the  back  of  the  Wall  is  fomewhat  later 
than  for  making  the  fires,  i.  e.  about  the  middle  of 
February*  The  firft  parcel  of  dung  will  continue 
warm  about  a  month  or  five  weeks,  when  there  fhould 
be  a  fupply  of  new  dung  prepared,  and  the  old  taken 
quite  away,  or  mixed  up  with  this  new  dung,  to  re¬ 
new  the  heat,  which,  if  it  works  kindly,  ’will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  lafc  the  feafon.  Thefe  Walls  are  covered  with 
glafifes  or  oiled  p'apcr,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fire 
Walls,  and  the  trees  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  ; 
but  there  muft  be  more  care  taken  to  open  the  glafles 
againft  thefe  Walls,  whenever  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit,  otherwife  the  fleam  of  the  dung  will  occafion  a 
great  dampnefs  through  the  Wall,  which,  if  pent  in 
about  the  trees,  will  be  very  pernicious  to  them,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  time  they  are  in  flower. 

By  this  method  fome  gardeners  have  forced  long 
Walls  filled  with  old  well-grown  fruit-trees,  which 
have  produced  great  quantities  of  fruit  annually, 
which  has  well  anfwered  their  expence  ;  but  as,  in 
many  parts  of  England,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
procure  a  fufficient  quantity  of  new  dung  for  this  pur- 
pole,  therefore  fire  Walls'  are  moft  ufeftil,  and  ieaft 
expenfive  in  fuch  places. 

I  have  been  in  fome  places  long  timber  fences  eredled 
to  force  fruit-trees,  by  laying  new  dung  againft  the 
back  fide,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradifed  for  the 
Walls,  but  thefe  are  . by  no  means  proper,  becaufe 
the  fteam  of  the  dung  will  eafily  get  through  every 
little  crack  or  joint  of  the  boards,  to  the  great  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  trees  ;  befides,  thefe  boards  will  continue 
very  damp,  as  long  as  any  moitture  remains  in  the 
dung,  which  will  alio  be  very  injurious  to  them  ;  and 
as  thefe  boards  will  in  a  few  years  decay,  thefe  will  be 
more  expenfive  than  Walls,  if  they  are  kept  in  repair 
for  fome  years,  and  will  never  anfwer  the  defiern  fo 
well.  & 

W  A  LL  F  LQ  W  E  R.  See  Cheiranthi/s* 

W  A  L  N  U  T.  See  Juglans. 
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The  Characters  are, 

"The  flower  is  of  the  malvacecus  tribe ,  and  has  a  cup 
f to  aped  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  five 
points  at  the  rim ;  it  has  five  heart-floaped  petals  which 
jpread  open ,  and  five  ftamina ,  joined  in  a  cylinder ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  locfie  fummits,  and  an  oval  germen,  fupportvvr  a 
fmglefiyle. ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  fiigma.  The  germen  turns 
to  an  oval  capfide  with  one  cell ,  inclofing  one  obtufe  feed. 
'Phis  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedion  of 
Linnaeus  s  fixteenth  clais,  which  includes  thole  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  five  ftamina  joined  in  one  body  or 
column.  3 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Wai.theria  ( Americana )  folus  ovalibus  plicatis  fer- 
rato-dentatis  capitulis  pedunculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Planr. 
941.  JValtheria  with  oval  plaited  leaves ,  which  are  flaw  - 
indented ,  and  the  flowers  on foot-ftalks.  Althaea  Ame¬ 
ricana  pumila,  flore  luteo  fpicato.  Breyn.  Cent.  1.  f. 

57.  Low  American  Marjh  Mallow  with  a  yellow  [piked 
flower. 

2.  Waltheria  ( Indica )  foliis  ovatis  ferratis  plicatis,  ca- 
pitulis  leffilibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  348.  Waltheria  with  oval , 
flawed,  plaited  leaves,  and  the  heads  of  flowers  fitting 
clofe  to  the  branches.  Betonica  arborefeens,  villofis  fo¬ 
liis  profunde  venofis,  floribus  ex  alis  foliorum  odome- 
ratis.  Pluk.  Mant.  31. 

3.  Waltheria  (Angufii folia)  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis, 
capitulis  pedunculatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  348.  Waltheria 
with  fpear-Jhaped  flawed  leaves,  and  heads  of  flowers  upon 
foot-ftalks.  Betonica  arborefeens  Maderafpatana  villofa, 
foliis  profunde  venofis.  Pluk.  Aim.  67.  tab.  150.  Tree¬ 
like Bet ony  of  Madras,  with  hairy  deep-veined  leaves. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  deferibed  in  the  French  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  Monf.  D’lf- 
nard,  who  has  given  it  the  title  of  Monofoermalthiea, 
from  the  habit  of  the  plant  being  like  Althsea  ;  and! 
having  a  fingle  feed  to  each  flower,  he  compounded 
this  name  ;  but  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  altered  it  to  this  of 
Waltheria,  in  honour  of  Auguftus  Frederic  Walther, 
Profeffor  at  Leipfic,  who  is  a  curious  botanift. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Brafils,  and  alfo 
in  many  parts  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies ;  it  has 
a  loft  ligneous  ftalk  which  riles  about  two  feet  high, 
fending  out  two  or  three  fide  branches.  The  leaves’ 
are  oblong,  oval,  plain,  and  fawed  on  their  edges,  of 
a  pale  yellowiffi  green  colour,  foft  and  hairy,  and’ are 
placed  alternately.  The  flowers  are  collected  in  a  clofe 
thick  fpike  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  having  foft  hairy 
empalements  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  petals,  con¬ 
nected  at  their  bafe,  which  are  final],  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  fpread  open  ;  thefe  are  each  fucceeded 
by  angular  feeds  which  ripen  in  the  empalement.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  this 
rifes  with  a  flirubby  branching  ftalk  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  covered  with  foft  hairs.  The  leaves 
are  placed  alternately  upon  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  four 
inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  middle,  and  ate 
rounded  at  both  ends,  of  a  yellowiffi  green  colour, 
very  hairy  and  foft,  having  feveral  longitudinal  veins. 
From  the  wings  of  the  branches  arife  the  foot-ftalks  of 
the  flowers,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  and  are 
terminated  by  clufters  of  very  fmall  yellow  flowers, 
which  juft  peep  out  of  their  foft  hairy  empalements! 
The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  a  fingle  feed  wrapped 
in  the  empalement  of  the  flower.  It  flowers  moft  of 
the  iummer  months,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  fucceffion. 
The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy  and  in 
India  ;  from  the  firft  place  the  feeds  were  fent  me. 
The  ftalks  of  this  are  ligneous ;  they  rife  fix  or  feven 
feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  which  are  leis 
hairy  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort.  The  leaves  are 
fpear-ffiaped,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
one  inch  and  a  half  broad ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh 
green  colour,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  hairy,  but  are 
not  fo  foft  as  thofe  of  the  former,  having  many  veins 
running  from  the  midrib,  Handing  upon  long  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  very  final  1,  yellow,  and  ate 
collected  into  round  clufters,  Handing  upon  very  ffiort 
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foot-ftalks,  clofe  to  the  wings  of  the  leaves ;  thefe.  ap 
pear  in  June,  July,  and  ^uguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen 

in  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mult 
be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
tranfplant,  they  muft:  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate 
fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  and  af¬ 
terward  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender 
plants  of  the  fame  country,  for  they  muft  be  kept  in 
the  bark-trove,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  fecond  year  the  plants  will  flower  and 
produce  good  feeds,  but  the  plants  may  be  continued 
three  or'four  years  if  they  are  often  fhifted,  and  the 
roots  pared,  to  keep  them  within  compafs ;  for  if  they 
are  permitted  to  remain  long  undifturbed  in  the  tan- 
bed,  their  roots  will  run  out  through  the  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pots,  and  extend  to  a  great  diftance  in 
the  tan  •,  and  when  this  happens,  if  then  loots  arc 
torn,  or  cut  off,  the  plants  feldom  furvive  it.  When 
the  plants  root  into  the  tan,  they  grow  veiy  luxuriant, 
and  cannot  be  kept  within  reafonable  compals  ;  but  on 
their  roots  being  difturbed,  their  branches  will  hang, 
and  their  leaves  fnrivel  up  and  drop  off y  therefore, 
to  keep  thefe  plants  within  bounds,  they  fhould  be 
drawn  up  out  of  the  tan  at.  leaft  once  in  fix  weeks, 
during  the  fummer  feafon,  and  the  plants  fhifted  out 
of  the° pots  once  in  two  months  •,  with  this  manage¬ 
ment  the  two  laft  forts  may  be  continued  leveral  years 
but  the  firil  feldom  lives  longer  than  two  years. 

WARN  E  R  A.  Hydraftis.  Lin.  Gen.  704. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  hath  no  empalement ,  hut  covffls  of  three  oval 
regular  petals ,  including  a  great  number  of  linear  bom- 
prefed  ft  amina  which  are  floor  ter  than  the  petals,  termi¬ 
nated  by  obiufe  comprejfed  fummits.  It  hath  many  gcr- 
mcn  colic  bled  into  an  oval  head ,  having floor  t  ftyles,  crowned 
by  broad  comprejfed  ftigmas.  'The  germen  becomes  one 
berry ,  compcfed  of  many  oblong  acini  like  Strawberries ,  in 
eluding  one  oblong  feed  in  each-. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  fedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  clafs,  which  contains  thole 
plants  whofe  flowers  have  many  male  and  female  or¬ 
gans  of  generation. 

The  title  of  this  genus  is  given  to  it  in  honour  of 
Richard  Warner,  Efq;  of  Woodford-row,  EflTex,  who 
is  a  very  curious  botanift,  and  a  great  colle&c 
growing  plants. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  plant  at  prefent, 
viz. 

Warner  a  ( Canadenfis .)  Warner  a,  or  Yellow  Root..  Hy¬ 
draftis.  Lin.  Sp.  784.  Water  Herb. 

'  This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  and  feveral 
other  parts  of  North  America;  the  root  is  compofed 
of  thick  flefhy  tubers  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  within, 
but  covered  by  a  brown  fkin,  fending  out  fibres  from 
feveral  parts  in  the  fpring  ;  it  fends  up  one  or.  two 
foot-ftalks  about  nine  inches  high,  on  which  are  one 
or  two  lobated  leaves  on  the  fide,  which  are  compofed 
.  of  hand:fhaped  leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their  bor¬ 
ders  ;  the  foot-ftalk  is  terminated  by  one  flower,  com¬ 
pofed  of  three  oval  white  petals,  including  many  fta- 
mina  and  ftyles,  and  is  fucceeded  by  a  fruit  compofed 
of  many  acini  like  thofe  of  Strawberries,  which  when 
ripe,  change  to  a  red  colour ;  it  flowers  in  May,  and 
the  fruit  is  ripe  in  July. 

This  plant  is  pretty  uncommon  in  the  Englifli  gar¬ 
dens,  where  it  does  not  increafe  much  ;  it  delights  in 
great  fnade  and  moifture  •,  for  when  it  is  planted  in 
dry  ground,  or  much  expoled  to  the  fun,  it  rarely 
lives  through  one  fummer.  Therefore  it  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  moift  loamy  foil,  in  a  fhady  fituation, 
where  it  fnould  remain  undifturbed  three  or  four  years. 
W  A  T  E  R  is  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  requifites  be¬ 
longing  to  a  garden  :  if  a  garden  be  without  it,  it 
brings  a  certain  mortality  upon  whatfoever  is  planted. 
Ry  waterings  the  great  droughts  in  fummer  are  al¬ 
layed,  which  would  infallibly  burn  up  moft  plants, 
had  we  not  the  help  of  Water  to  qualify  the  exceflive 
heats  ;  befides,  as  to  noble  feats,  the  beauty  that 
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Water  will  add,  in  making  jets  d’eau,  and  cafcades, 
which  are  fome  of  the  nobleft  ornaments  of  a  garden, 
if  rightly  placed.  I  fhallfirft  take  notice  of  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  Water,  with  the  feveral  opinions  of  the  moft 
eminent  phiiofophers  thereon,  and  then  take  notice 
of  the  beauty  which  large  pieces  of  Water  add  to  fuch 
feats  as  are  conveniently  fituated  for  them. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  defines  Water  (when  pure)  to  be  a 
very  fluid  fait,  volatile,  and  void  of  all  favour  and 
tafte  -,  and  it  feqms  to  confift  of  fmall,  hard,  porous, 
fpherical  particles  of  equal  diameters,  and  equal  fpe- 
cific  gravities  ;  and  alfo  that  there  are  between  them 
fpaces  lb  large,  and  ranged  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be 
pervious  on  all  fides. 

Their  fmoothnefs  accounts  for  their  Aiding  eafily  over 
the  furfaces  of  one  another. 

Their  fphericity  keeps  them  from  touching  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  more  points  than  one,  and  by  both  thefe,  their 
frictions,  in  Hiding  over  one  another,  are  rendered 
the  leaft  pofllble. 

The  hard  nets  of  them  accounts  for  the  incompreffi- 
bility  of  Water,  when  it  is  free  from  the  intermixture 
of  air. 

Theporofity  of  Water  is  fo  very  great,  that  there  is 
at  leaft  forty  times  as  much  fpace  as  matter  in  it,  for 
Water  is  nineteen  times  fpecifically  lighter  than  gold, 
and  of  donfequence  rarer  in  the  fame  proportion;  but 
gold  will,  by  preflure,  let  Water  pals  through  its 
pores,  and  therefore  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  (at  leaft) 
more  pores  than  folid  parts. 

Monf.  Le  Clerc  fays  there  are  thefe  things  obfervable 
in  Water,  which  naturalifts  ftudy  to  know,  and  ac¬ 
count  for  : 

1.  It  is  tranfparent ;  becaufe,  as  fome  are  of  opinion, 
it  confifts  of  flexible  particles  like  ropes,  which  are 
not  fo  clofe  as  to  leave  no  pores,  nor  fo  entangled, 
but  that  there  are  right  lines  enough  to  tranfmit  the 
light. 

For  fince  the  particles  are  not  joined  clofe  together, 
and  in  perpetual  motion,  the  very  particles  of  light 
eafily  pafs  through  their  right  lines,  unlefs  the  Water 
be  very  deep,  or  put  into  motion  by  lome  outward 
caufe  ;  then,  indeed,  the  tranfparency  of  Water  is 
very  much  obftrubted,  and  it  looks  of  a  cloudy  obfeure 
colour,  as  it  is  obvious  to  fight  in  a  rough  fea,  for 
at  fuch  a  time  the  vehement  agitation  of  the  Water 
difturbs  their  pores,  and  lpoils  their  ftraitnefs. 

2.  Water  is  liquid,  but  capable  of  being  fixed.  Wa¬ 
ter  feems  to  be  liquid  for  the  fame  reafon  that  other 
bodies  are  fo  ;  for  fince  the  particles  of  it  are  flexible 
like  ropes,  and  leave  pores  between  one  another, 
which  are  filled  with  finer  matter  ;  when  this  matter 
is  put  into  a  vehement  commotion,  the  particles  are 
eafily  toflfed  about  every  where ;  yet  when  the  motion 
of  this  reftlefs  matter  is  reftrained,  as  it  is  in  winter, 
then  the  Water  congeals  into  ice,  whether  this  comes 
of  cold  only,  or  there  be,  befides,  nitrous  particles, 
which  fall  out  of  the  air  at  that  time,  and  with  their 
rigidnefs  fix  the  watery  ones. 

3.  It  may  be  made  hot  or  cold,  the  particles  of  Wa¬ 
ter  being,  as  has  before  been  laid,  ice,  are  foon  dif- 
folved  by  the  motion  of  thofe  of  fire  ;  for  the  particles 
of  fire,  getting  into  the  pores  of  the  ice,  mightily 
fhake  the  fine  flexible  particles  of  it,  and  reftore  them 
to  their  former  motion  in  a  little  time. 

But,  if  this  Water  be  fet  in  cold  air,  the  fiery  parti¬ 
cles  will  foon  vanifh,  and  the  Water  become  as  cold 
as  before. 

4.  Water  eafily  evaporates  by  the  heat  of  fire  or  air. 
This  is  becaufe  its  particles  are  quickly  feparated,  and 
got  into  motion  ;  fo  that  the  airy  particles  eafily  carry 
thofe  of  the  Water  about  with  them. 

5.  It  is  heavy,  if  compared  with  air,  and  fome  other 
bodies,  but  much  heavier  than  air.  It  has  been  {hewn, 
by  various  experiments,  that  the  gravity  of  the  air  in 
the  place  where  we  live,  is  to  that  of  Water,  as  one  to 
eight  hundred,  or  fomething  more;  fo  that  Water  is 
eight  hundred  times  heavier  than  air.  And  for  this 
reafon  a  bladder,  or  any  other  thing,  filled  with  air, 
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can  hardly  be  funk  under  Water  ;  and  indeed,  to  make 
air  fink,  there  muft  be  a  weight  added  to  it  that  fhall 
exceed  the' weight  of  the  Water  as  much,  and  fome- 
thing  more,  than  that  of  the  Water  exceeds  that  of 
the  air. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  Water  eafily  fupports 
wood,  and  vaft  {hips  fraught  with  the  heavieft  cargo  ; 
for.  the  weight  alone  will  never  fink  them,  unlefs  the 
goods  and  veffel  together  fhould  make  up  a  weight 
which  exceeds  that  of  Water  ;  and  as  fait  Water  is 
heavier  than  frefh,  it  bears  a  greater  weight. 

Thofe  things  which  are  heavier  than  Water,  as  hones, 
metals,  &c.  when  they  are  thrown  into  it,  go  ftrait 
down  to  the  bottom  ;  and  as  their  weight  is  greater, 
by  fo  much  the  quicker  ;  while  other  bodies,  which 
are  of  the  fame  weight  with  the  Vvater,  neither  float  on  1 
the  iurface,  nor  fink  quite  down,  but  remain  fufpended 
between  the  top  and  bottom,  as  is'feen  in  the  carcafes 
of  animals. 

6.  W ate r  is  infipid,  and  without  fmell.  The  reafon  is, 

becaule  its  flexible  parts  flip  gently  over  the  tongue, 
and  are  not  lharp  enough  to  prick  the  nerves,  and  af- 
fed  the  tafte  •,  but  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  pure  Wa¬ 
ter,  void  of  all  kind  of  fait,  fuch  as  diftilled  Water  is, 
and  next,  that  of  rain  •,  for  the  moft  wholefome  foun- 
tainWater  commonly  derives  a  faltnefs  from  the  earth; 
though  in  this  place  are  not  meant  medicinal  fountain 
Waters,  the  tafte  of  which  is  more  acute,  but  fuch 
Water  as  is  ufually  drank.  j 

And  that  it  is,. without  fmell ;  the  purer  any  Water  is, 
the  lefs  fmell  it  has ;  for  the  reafon  why  the  particles 
do  not  prick  the  tongue,  is  the  reafon  why  they  do 
not  a  fled  the  fmell.  The  flexibility  and  fmoothnels 
of  Water  is  fuch,  that  they  cannot  pierce  theolfadory 
nerves ;  for  fome  fountain  Water  has  indeed  fome 
'fmell,  but  then  it  is  a  fign  that  it  is  not  pure.  ! 

7.  Water  is  fubjed  to  putrify,  according  as  the  place 
is  where  it  is  kept.  Water  will  grow  thick  and  flunk¬ 
ing  by  heat  and  reft,  as  we  find  it  does  in  ponds  and 
marfhes,  and  in  clofe  veflels  ;  but  here  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  this  is  what  was  fpoken  of  before, 
as  fuch  Water  is  not  pure,  for  unmixed  Water  cannot 
putrify.  This  is  proved, 

Firft,  by  diftilled  Water,  which  may  be  kept  very 
long  without  putrefadion. 

Secondly,  in  rain  Water,  which  is  caught  in  clean 
veffels,  and  prefently  flopped  up  clofe,  and  buried  un¬ 
der  ground,  which  is  kept  many  years  in  countries 
where  they  want  fountains.  This  (hews  that  the  caufe 
of  putrefadion  is  not  in  the  Water  itfelf,  but  in  other 
things  that  are  mingled  with  it ;  becaule  pure' Water, 
fuch  as  is  diftilled,  or  comes  from  the  clouds,  keeps 
ivveet  for  a  great  while ;  but  then  thofe  veflels  in 
which  fuch  Water  is  kept,  muft  be  fo  well  flopped, 
that  the  leaft  fly  may  not  get  into  them  ;  and  they 
muft  be  made  of  fuch  1101?  as  will  not  corrupt,  fuch 
as  glafs  or  clay. 

(~J  ¥  i' 

But  as  for  {landing  Water,  in  ponds  or  marlhes,  that  I 
is  corrupted  two  v/ays : 

1.  By  the  nature  of  the  foil,  which  often  abounds  with 
noifome  lulphur,  whereby  the  Water  is  impregnated, 
and  comes  to  fmell  in  warm  weather,  as  it  does  at  Am- 
fterdam,  not  only  in  the  canals,  but  wherever  the 
ground  is  opened  for  the  foundation's  of  houfes. 
This  putrefadion  is  owing  to  the  foil,  and  not  to  the 
Water. 

2.  By  the  nafty  things  that  are  thrown  into  it,  or  bo¬ 
dies  of  infeds  which  die  in  it,  as  alfo  by  the  eggs  of 
files,  which  are  dropped  about  wherever  they  go,  and 
breed  worms.  Water  is,  corrupted  in  wooden  veflels, 
elpecially  at  fea,  by  the  fulphureous  parts  of  the  wood, 
and  by  uncleanly  things,  as  flies,  eggs,  &c. 

Water  penetrates  the  pores  of  thofe  bodies,  whofe 
pores  are  wide  enough  to  receive  its  particles  ;  thus 
it  enters  the  pores  of  fugar  and  falts,  fo  as  to  feparate 
and  quite  dilfolve  their  particles ;  but  it  cannot  get  I 
into  the  pores  of  ftones,  or  but  a  very  little  way  ;  fo 
that  it  only  wets  their  Iurface,  without  diluting  them  ; 
hangs  on  the  outfide  of  them,  becaufe  they  are  rough, 
aad  becaufe  the  extremities  of  their  pores  are  open  a  | 
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little  way.  But  fuch  bodies,  when  they  are  wet,  are 
foon  dried  in  the  air,  becaufe  the  motion  of  the  dry 
particles  carries  off  the  loft  and  fmooth  ones  of  the 
Water. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  if  bodies,  rubbed  over  with  oil 
or  fat,  be  dipped  in  water,  they  get  very  little  wet, 
becaufe  the  roughnefs  of  their  furface,  whereon  the 
Water  fhould  hang,  is  fmocthed,  and  made  even  by 
the  1  at,  and  the  mouths  of  the  pores  are  clofed  up, 
lo  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  watery  particles  to 
hold  by,  and  therefore  they  muft  needs  Aide  off. 

Moll  hquors  are.  formed  by  the  cohefion  of  particles 
of  different  figures,,  magnitudes,  gravities,  and  at¬ 
tractive  powers,  fwimming  in  pure  Water,  or  an  aque¬ 
ous  fluid,  which  feems  to  be  the  common  bafis  of 
all.  And  the  only  reafon  why  there  are  fo  many 
forts  of  Water  differing  from  one  another  by  different 
properties,  is,  that  the  corpufcles  of  falts  and  mine¬ 
rals,  with  which  that  element  is  impregnated,  are 
equally  various. 

Wine  is  only  Water  impregnated  with  particles  of 
Grapes,  and  beer  is  Water  impregnated  with  particles 
of  Barley,  &c.  All  lpirits  feem  to  be  Water  faturated 
with  faline  and  fulphureous  particles. 

And  all  liquors  are  more  or  lefs  fluid,  according  to 
the  greater  or  fmaller  cohefion  of  the  particles,  which 
fwim  in  the  aqueous  fluid  ;  and  there  is  hardly  any 
fluid  without  any  cohefion  of  particles,  not  even  pure 
Water  itfelf,  as  will  appear  from  the  bubbles,  which 
will  fometimes  ftand  on  the  furface  of  it  as  well  as  on 
that  of  lpirits,  and  other  liquors. 

Water  contributes  much  to  the  growth  of  bodies,  in 
that  it  both  renders  and  keeps  the  aClive  principles 
fluid,  fo  that  they  are  capable  of  being  conveyed  by 
circulation  into  the  pores. 

The  learned  Dr.  Halley  has  demonftrated,  that  if  an 
atom  of  Water  be  expanded  into  a  fliell  or  bubble, 
whofe  diameter  fliall  be  ten  times  as  great  as  before, 
fuch  an  atom  would  be  fuperficially  lighter  than  the 
air,  and  will  rife  fo  long  as  that  flatus,  or  warm  fpirit, 
which  at  firft  feparated  or  raifed  it  from  the  mafs  of 
W ater,  fhall  continue  to  diftend  it  to  the  fame  degree  ; 
but  when  that  warmth  declines,  and  the  air  grows 
cooler,  and  withal  fpecifically  lighter,  thefe  vapours 
will  flop  at  a  certain  region  of  the  air,  or  elfe  defcend. 
Therefore,  if  it  fhould  be  fuppofed,  that  the  whole 
earth  were  covered  with  Water,  and  that  the  fun 
fhould  make  his  diurnal  courfe  round  it,  as  now  he 
does,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  air  would  be  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  certain  quantity  of  aqueous  vapours, 
which  it  would  retain  in  it,  like  falts  .diffolved  in  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  that  the  fun  in  the  day  time  warming  the  air, 
that  part  of  the  atmofphere  would  fiuftain  a  Greater 
proportion  of  vapours  (as  warm  weather  wiff  hold 
more  fait  in  it  diffolved  than  cold)  which  by  the  ah- 
fence  of  the  vapours  at  night  would  be  difcharged  in¬ 
to  dews. 

And  in  this  cafe  he  concludes,  there  could  not  be  any 
diverfity  of  weather,  other  than  periodically  every 
year  alike  ;  the  mixture  of  all  terreftrial,  faline,  and 
heterogeneous  vapours  here  being  excluded,  which  he 
judges  to  be,  when  varioufly  compounded,  and  driven 
by  winds,  which  are  the  caufes  of  thefe  various  feafons 
and  changes  of  weather  which  we  now  find. 

But,  inftead  of  fuppofing  an  earth  to  be  covered  all 
over  with  Water,  you  iuppofe  the  fea  interlperfed 
about  wide  and  fpacious  trafts  of  land,  and  alfo  di¬ 
vided  by  high  ridges  of  mountains,  fuch  as  the  Alps, 
the  Appenine,  and  the  Pyrenean,  in  Europe ;  the 
Caucafus,  the  Imaus,  and  the  Taurus,  in  Alia ;  the 
Mount  Atlas,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  in 
Africa;  the  Andes  and  Apalachian  mountains,  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  each  of  which  furpafies  the  ufual  height,  to 
which  the  aqueous  vapours  do  of  themfelves  afcend, 
and  on  the  tops  of  which  the  air  is  fo  cold  and  rare¬ 
fied,  as  to  retain  but  a  fmall  part  of  thefe  vapours, 
which  are  brought  thither  by  the  winds. 

Then  the  vapours  thus  raifed  from  the  fea,  and  carried 
by  the  winds  over  the  low  lands  to  thofe  ridges  of 
mountains,  are  there  compelled  by  the  fleams  of  the 
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air,  to  mount  with  it  up  to  their  tops,  where  the 
Water  prefently  precipitates,  gleeting  down  by  the 
crannies  of  the  (tones ;  and  part  of  the  vapours  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  caverns  of  the  hills,  the  Water  thereof 
gathers,  as  in  an  alembic,  in  the  bafons  of  ftones  •,  and 
fheie  being  once  full,  the  overplus  of  the  Water  runs 
down  at  the  lowcft  place  of  the  baion,  and  breaking 
out  by  the  fides  of  the  hills,  form  Angle  lprings, 
many  of  which  run  down  by  the  vallies  or  guts_  be¬ 
tween  the  ridges  of  the  hills,  and,  after  uniting,  form 
little  rivulets  or  brooks  ;  and  many  ol  thele  meeting 
again,  form  large  rivers. .  _  . 

Whether  Water  be  originally  a  fluid  ?  It  is  a  point 
that  has  been  controverted  among  philofophers,  whe¬ 
ther  fluidity  be  the  natural  ftate  of  Water,  or  rather  the 

eneft  of  violence.  _  .  n  •  j  r  u 

Sometimes  we  find  it  appear  in  a  fluid  rorm,  and 
foroetimes  in  a  folid  one ;  and  as  the  former  is  the 
more  ufual  in  our  warmer  climate,  we  are  apt  to  con¬ 
clude  fluidity  to  be  its  proper  ftate,  and  fuppofe  the 
other  to  proceed  from  the  extraneous  aftion  of  cold. 
But  the  learned  Boerhaave  afterts  the  contraiy,  and 
maintains,  that  Water  is  of  the  cryftalline  kind  •,  be- 
caufe  wherever  a  certain  degree  of  fire  (heat)  is  want¬ 
ing  to  keep  it  in  fufion,  it  readily  grows  into  a  hard 
<debe,  which  we  call  ice. 

Mr.  Boyle  is  much  of  the  fame  opinion  •,  he  obferves, 
that  ice  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  W ater,  brought 
into  a  preternatural  ftate  by  cold.  But  with  regard  to 
the  nature  Gf  things,  and  fetting  aflde  our  arbitrary 
ideas,  it  might  as  juftly  be  laid,  that  Water  is  ice,  pre- 
ternaturally  thawed  by  heat.  If  it  be  urged,  that  ice 
left  to  itfelf  will,  upon  the  freezing  agents  being  re¬ 
moved,  return  to  Water,  it  may  be  anlwered,  That, 
not  to  mention  the  fnow  and  ice  that  he  all  the  fum- 
mer  long  on  the  Alps,  and  other  high  mountains,  even 
in  the  torrid  zone,  we  have  been  allured,  that  in  fome 
parts  of  Siberia  the  furface  of  the  ground  continues 
more  months  of  the  year  frozen,  by  the  natural  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  climate,  than  it  has  been  thawed  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun  ;  and  a  little  below  the  furface  of  the 
c-round,  the  Water  which  chances  to  be  lodged  in  the 
cavities  there,  continues  in  a  ftate  of  ice  all  the  year 
round  ;  lb  that  when,  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  the  fields 
are  covered  with  Corn,  if  you  dig  three  or  four  feet 
deep,  you  lhall  find  ice,  and  a  frozen  foil. 

Dr.  Boerhaave  is  of  opinion,  That  if  Water  could  be 
had  alone  and  pure,  it  would  have  all  the  requifites 
of  an  element,  and  be  as  fimple  as  fire-,  but  there 
has  been  no  expedient  hitherto  found  out  for  making 
it  fuch. 

Rain  Water,  which  feems  to  be  the  pureft  of  all  thofe 
we  know  of,  is  replete  with  infinite  exhalations  of  all 
kinds,  which  it  imbibes  from  the  air,  fothat  though  it 
be  filtered  and  diftilled  ever  fo  often,  yet  there  ftill  re¬ 
main  faeces. 

The  pureft  of  all  Waters  we  can  any  way  arrive  at,  is 
that  diftilled  from  fnow,  gathered  in  a  clear,  ftill, 
pinching  night,  in  fome  very  high  place,  taking  none 
but  the  outer,  or  fuperficial  part  thereof.  By  a  num¬ 
ber  of  repeated  diftillations  thereof,  the  greateft  part 
of  the  earth,  and  other  feces,  may  be  feparated  from  it; 
and  this  is  what  we  muft  be  content  to  call  pure  Water. 
Mr.  Boyle  indeed  relates,  that  a  friend  of  his  by  dif- 
tilling  a  quantity  of  Water  a  hundred  times,  found  at 
length,  that  he  had  got  fix  tenths  of  the  quantity  in 
earth:  whence  he  concludes,  that  the  whole  Water, 
by  the  further  prolecuting  the  operation,  might  be 
converted  into  earth. 

But  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that  as  the  Water  cannot 
be  removed  or  poured  into  a  veflei,  without  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  fome  dull  with  it,  fo  neither  can  the  luting  of 
the  vefiel  be  diftilled  without  lofing  fomething  every 
time ;  therefore  Dr.  Boerhaave. rather  concludes,  That 
the  Water  thus  often  diftilled,  might  acquire  new 
earth  from  the  duft  floating  in  the  air,  and  the  inftru- 
rnents  employed  in  the  operation. 

That  author  allures  us,  That  after  he  had  diftilled 
fome  very  pure  Water  by  a  gentle  fire,  for  the  (pace 
of  four  months,  it  appeared  perfe&ly  pure ;  and  yet  [ 
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leaving  it  to  reft  in  veflels  perfedtly  clofed,  it  conceiv¬ 
ed  a  certain  kind  of  weedy  matter,  fomewhat  like  the 
ftamina  of  plants,  or  the  little  tufts  of  a  mucilage  j 
and  yet  it  is  related  that  Schotus  law  Water  in  Ker- 
cher’s  Mufaeum,  that  had  been  kept  in  a  veflei  her¬ 
metically  l'ealed  upwards  of  fifty  years ;  and  yet  it 
ftill  remained  clear  and  pure,  and  ftood  to  the  fame 
height  in  the  vefiel  as  at  the  firft,  without  the  leaft 
fign  of  fediment. 

Dr.  Boerhaave  adds,  That  he  is  convinced  nobody 
ever  faw  a  drop  of  pure  Water  ;  that  the  utmoft  of 
its  purity  known,  only  amounts  to  its  being  free 
from  this  and  that  fort  of  matter ;  and  that  it  can  ne¬ 
ver,  for  inftance,  be  quite  deprived  of  its  fait,  fince 
air  will  always  accompany  it,  and  that  has  ahvays  fait. 
Water  feems  to  be  diffufed  every  where,  and  to  be 
prefent  in  all  fpace  where  there  is  matter.  There  is 
not  a  body  in  all  nature  but  will  yield  Water.  It  is 
alfo  afierted,  that  even  fire  itfelf  is  not  without  Water. 
A  fingle  grain  of  the  moft  fiery  fait,  which  in  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  time  will  penetrate  through  a  man’s  hand, 
readily  imbibes  half  its  weight  of  Water,  and  melts 
even  in  the  drieft  air  imaginable.  Thus  fait  of  tar¬ 
tar,  placed  near  the  hotteft  fire,  will  attract  or  im¬ 
bibe  Water,  and  by  that  means  increafe  confiderably 
its  weight  in  a  fmall  time.  So  in  the  drieft  fummer’s 
day,  a  pewter  vefiel  with  ice  in  it,  brought  up  from 
fome  cold  fubterraneous  place,  into  the  hotteft  room, 
will  immediately  be  covered  with  little  drops  of  Wa¬ 
ter  gathered  from  the  contiguous  air,  and  condenfed 
by  the  coldnefs  of  the  ice. 

Even  dry  bodies  afford  a  plenteous  ftock  of  Waten 
Dr.  Boerhaave  fays,  oil  of  vitriol,  being  expofed  a 
long  time  to  a  violent  fire,  to  feparate  all  the  Water 
from  it  as  much  as  pofiible,  did  afterwards,  by  only 
ftanding  a  few  minutes,  contrafl  frefh  Water  fo  faff, 
as  foon  to  afford  it  as  plenteoufly  as  at  firft. 

And  that  hartfhorn  that  had  been  kept  for  forty  years, 
and  was  as  hard  and  dry  as  any  metal,  fo  that  if 
ftruck  againft  a  flint,  it  would  yield  fparks  of  fire  ; 
yet  this  very  hartfhorn  being  put  into  a  glafs  veflei, 
and  diftilled,  afforded  him  one  eighth  of  its  quantity 
of  Water.  He  adds  :  we  have  known  bones  dead 
dried  twenty-five  years,  and  thus  become  almoft  as 
hard  as  iron,  which  yet,  by  diftillation,  afforded  half 
their  weight  of  Water  ;  and  the  hardeft  ftones  ground 
and  diftilled,  always  difeover  a  portion  thereof. 

Mr.  Boyle,  by  diftillation,  found  that  eels  yielded 
fome  oil,  fpirit,  and  volatile  fait,  befides  the  capur 
mortuum  ;  yet  all  thefe  were  fo  difproportionate  to 
the  Water,  that  they  feemed  to  have  been  nothing 
but  that  coagulated. 

The  fame  author,  from  human  blood  itfelf,  as  fpiri- 
tuous  and  elaborate  a  liquor  as  it  is  reputed,  did,  by 
diftillation,  out  of  feven  ounces  and  a  half,  draw  near 
fix  of  phlegm,  before  ever  any  other  of  the  principles 
began  to  rife. 

Vipers,  though  they  are  efteemed  hot  in  operation, 
and  will,  in  a  convenient  air,  furvive  for  fome  days 
the  lofs  of  their  heads  and  hearts,  yet  it  is  furprifing 
how  great  a  fhare  of  Water  they  yield  by  diftillation. 
Some  have  been  of  the  opinion,  that  Water  was  the 
common  matter  of  all  bodies.  And  Thales,  with 
fome  other  philofophers,  have  held,  that  all  things 
were  made  of  Water;  which  opinion,  probably  had 
its  rife  from  the.  writings  of  Moles,  where  he  fpeaks 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  face  of  the 
Waters. 

But  Mr.  Boyle  does  not  conceive  the  Water  here 
mentioned  by  Moles,  as  the  univerfal  matter,  to  be 
our  elementary  Water ;  fince  though  we  fhould  fup¬ 
pofe  it  to  have  been  an  agitated  congeries,  confifting 
of  a  great  variety  of  feminal  principles,  and  of  other 
corpufcles  fit  to  be  fubdued  and  fafhioned  by  them, 
it  yet  might  be  a  body  fluid  like  Water,  in  cafe  the 
corpufcles  it  was  made  up  of  were,  by  their  Creator, 
made  fmall  enough,  and  put  into  fuch  an  adual  mo¬ 
tion  as, might  ma ke  them  all  roll*  and  glide  over  one 
another. 

\ 

However, 
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However,  Bafis  Valentine,  Paracelfus,  Van  Helmont, 
Bentivoglio,  and  others  have  maintained,  on  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  Water  is  the  elemental  matter  or  ftamen 
of  all  things,  and  that  it  fu dices  for  the  production 
of  all  things ;  which  Helmont  endeavours  to  prove 
from  the  following  experiment. 

He  burnt  a  quantity  of  earth  in  a  potter’s  veffel,  till 
fuch  time  as  all  the  oil  it  contained  was  quite  con- 
lumed-,  then  mixing  it  with  Water,  he  drew  out  all 
the  fait.  The  earth  thus  prepared,  lie  put  into  an 
earthen  pot,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  gardeners,  and  took 
care  that  nothing  but  rain  Water  could  enter  into  the 
fame  ;  and  yet  a  Willow  being  planted  in  this  earth, 
grew  up  to  a  confiderable  height ;  whence  he  con¬ 
cluded,  that  Water  was  the  only  nutriment  of  the  ve¬ 
getable  kind,  as  vegetables  are  of  the  animal. 

The  fame  thing  Mr.  Boyle  likewife  argued  from  a 
fimilar  experiment,  and  the  whole  is  countenanced  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  obferves,  that  Water  Handing 
a  few  days  in  the  open  air,  yields  a  tin&ure,  which, 
like  that  of  malt,  by  Handing  longer,  yields  a  fedi- 
ment  and  a  fpirit  but  before  putrefaction,  is  fit  nou- 
rifhment  for  animals  and  vegetables. 

But  Dr.  Woodward  endeavours  to  fheW,  that  they 
were  both  miHaken  ;  proving,  that  Water  contains  in 
it  divers  extraneous  corpufcles,  and  that  fome  of  thefe 
are  the  proper  matter  of  nutrition  ;  Water  being 
found  to  afford  fo  much  the  lefs  nourifhment,  the 
more  it  is  purified.  Thus  Mint  planted  in  Water  pu- 
.  rifled  by  diHillation,  will  not  grow  fo  faH,  as  if  put  in 
Water  not  diHilled  ;  and  if  the  Water  be  diHilled 
three  or  four  times  over,  the  plant  will  fcarce  grow 
at  all,  or  receive  any  nonrifhinent  from  it. 

So  that  Water  as  fuch,  is  not  the  proper  nutriment 
of  vegetables,  but  only  the  vehicle  thereof ;  which 
contains. the  nutritious  particles,  and  carries  them  along 
with  it  through  all  the  parts  of  the  plants  ;  fo  that  a 
Water  plant,  e.  g.  a  Water  Crefs,  being  put  in  a 
glafs  veffel  full  of  Water,  will  be  found  to  contain 
the  more  fait  and  oil. 

In  effeft.  Water  nouriflies  the  lefs,  the  more  it  is 
purged  of  its  faponaceous  falts,  in  its  pure  Hate  it  may 
fuffice  to  extend  or  fwell  the  parts,  but  affords  no  new 
vegetable  matter. 

Of  the  fluidity  of  Water, 

Water,  fays,Dr. 'Boerhaave,  is  fluid,  but  the  fluidity 
is  not  natural  thereto ;  for  naturally,  it  is  of  the  crys¬ 
talline  kind  -,  and  accordingly,  wherever  a  certain 
degree  of  fire  is  wanting,  there  we  fee  Water  be¬ 
come  ice.  That  this  ice-  is  the  proper  effeft  of  the 
want  of  heat,  and  not  of  any  additional  fpicula  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Water,  as  Mariotte  and  others  con¬ 
tend,  is  evident  enough,  were  it  only  hence,  that  on 
this  fuppofition,  it  could  not  penetrate  the  iubftance 
of  all  bodies,  as  we  find  it  does,  and  even  that  of 
metals. 

This  Water  in  its  Hate  of  folution,  never  remains  at 
reft ;  its  parts  are  in  perpetual  motion,  as  was  firH 
difcovered  by  the  French  with  the  help  of  micro- 
fcopes;  and  is  farther  confirmed  by  this,  that  if  a 
little  Saffron  be  fufpended  in  the  middle  of  a  veffel 
full  of  Water,  the  Saffron  colour  will  in  a  little  time, 
form  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  atmofphere  around,  and  at 
length  be  diffufed  through  the  whole  Water.  Now 
this  could  no  way  be  effected  without  a  motion  of  the 
watery  particles  among  each  other.  Add,  that  if 
you  caH  a  quantity  of  the  driefi  fait,  in  the  coldeH 
weather  into  Water,  it  will  foon  be  diff. lived  which 
argues  the  continual  motion  of  the  particles  of  that 
element. 

He  adds,  that  he  had  more  than  once  filled  a  large 
wide  veffel  with  W ater,  and  narrowly  watched  with  a 
good  microfcope,  but  could  never  perceive  it  without 
fome  fort  of  undulatory  motion. 

Water  fcarce  ever  continues  two  moments  exactly  of 
the  fame  weight  but  is  always  varying  more  or  lefs, 
by  reafon  of  the  air  and  fire  contained  in  it.  Thus 
if  you  lay  a  piece  of  pure  limpid  ice  in  a  nice  balance, 
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you  will  find  it  continue  in  equilibrio.  The  eXparn- 
fion  of  Water,  in  boiling,  fhews  what  effect  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degree  that  fire  has  on  the  gravity  of  Water, 

This  uncertainty  makes  it  difficult  to  fix  the  fpeciiic 
gravity  of  Water,  in  order  to  fettle  its  degree  of  pu¬ 
rity  ;  but  this  we  may  fay  in  the  general,  that  the 
purefi  Water  we  can  procure  is,  that  which  weighs 
880  times  as  much  as  air. 

However,  neither  have  we  any  tolerable  Handard  for 
air-,  for  Water  being  fo  much  heavier  than  air,  the 
more  Water  is  contained  in  air,  the  heavier  of  courie 
mufi  it  be  ;  as  in  effedt,  the  principal  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere,  feems  to  arile  from  the 
Water. 

Of  all  Waters,  the  purefi  is  that  which  falls  in  rain 
in  a  cold  l'eafon,  and  a  Hill  day  ;  and  this  we  mufi 
be  content  to  take  for  elementary  Water.  The  rain 
Water  in  fummer,  or  when  the  atmofphere  is  in  com¬ 
motion  it  is  certain,  mufi  contain  infinite  kinds  of 
heterogeneous  matter.  Thus  if  you  gather  the  Wa¬ 
ter  that  falls  after  a  thunder  clap  in  afultry  fummer’s 
day,  and  let  it  Hand  and  fettle,  you  will  find  a  real 
fait  flicking  at  the  bottom  ;  but  in  winter,  efpecially 
when  it  freezes,  the  exhalations  are  but  few,  fo  that 
the  rain  falls  without  much  adulteration  ;  and  hence, 
what  is  thus  gathered  in  the  morning,  is  found  of 
good  ufe  for  taking  aways  fpotsin  the  face  ;  and  that 
gathered  from  fnow,  againfi  inflammations  in  the 
eye.  Yet  this  rain  Water,  with  all  its  purity,  may  be 
filtred  and  diHilled  a  thoufand  times,  and  it  will  Hill 
leave  fome  feces  behind  it;  fo  that  to  procure  the 
purefi  Water  poffible,  a  man  mufi  look  for  it  in  a 
fpacious  plain  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  earth  is 
covered  with  fnow,  and  its  pores  locked  up  with  frolt. 
The  next  in  point  of  purity  is  fpring  Water.  This, 
according  to  Dr.  Halley,  is  colledted  from  the  air  it- 
felf ;  which,  being  faturated  with  Water,  and  coming 
to  be  condenfed  by  the  evening’s  cold,  is  driven 
againfi  the  cold  tops  of  mountains,  where,  being  far¬ 
ther  condenfed  and  collected,  it  gleets  down  or  diftils, 
as  much  as  in  an  alembic. 

Spring  Water  becomes  the  better  by  running;  for 
during  all  its  courfe,  it  is  depofiting  what  heteroge¬ 
neous  matters  it  contained  ;  but  while  the  river  drives 
on  its  Waters  in  an  uninterrupted  ftream,  all  its  fairs, 
with  all  the  vegetable  and  animal  matters  drained  into 
it,  either  from  exhalations,  or  from  the  ground  it 
walhes  gradually,  either  fink  to  the  bottom,  or  are 
driven  to  the  fliore. 

But  what  Water  defcends  from  fprings  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  is  generally  pretty  free  from  heterogene¬ 
ous  bodies. 

.  .  .  i 

Of  the  fotuiive  power  of  Water. 

Water  confidered  as  a  menftruum,  difiblves, 

1.  All  falts ;  as  fugar,  borax,  &c.  which  air  only 
difiblves  by  virtue  of  the  Water  it  contains  ;  which 
fire  only  liquifies,  and  earth  leaves  untouched,  fo  that 
Water  alone  is  the  proper  menftruum  of  falts. 

The  particles  of  falts,  as  has  been  obferved,  can  in- 
finuate  themfelves  into  the  interftices  between  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  Water  ;  but  when  thofe  interfiices  are  filled 
with  any  fait,  the  fam#  Water  will  not  any  longer 
difiolve  the  fame  fait ;  but  a  fait  of  another  kind  it 
will,  by  reafon  its  particles  being  of  a  different  form, 
will  enter  and  occupy  the  vacancies  left  by  the  for¬ 
mer.  And  thus  again,  it  will  difiolve  a  third  or 
fourth  fait,  &c.  So  when  Water  has  imbibed  its  fill 
of  common  fait,  it  will  Hill  difiolve  nitre  ;  and  when 
faturated  with  heat,  will  difiolve  fal  armoniac;  and 
fo  on. 

2.  It  difiblves  all  faline  bodies  -,  it  being  the  confti- 
tuent  quality  of  a  faline  body,  to  be  uninflammable 
and  diffoluble  in  Water.  Hence  Water  may  difiolve 
all  bodies,  even  the  heavieft  and  moft  compaft,  as 
metals,  inafmuch  as  thefe  are  capable  of  being  reduced 
into  a  faline  form  ;  for  thefe  may  be  fo  intimately  dif- 
folved  by  Water,  as  to  be  fufiained  therein. 

3.  It  difiblves  all  faponaceous  bodies,  i,  e.  all  alka- 

14  Q  linous 
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iinons'falts  and  oils  blended  together :  thefe  two  bodies 
make  a  fapo,  which  is  a  faline  body,  but  not  a  fait. 
Now  oil  itfelf  is  not  diffoluble  in  Water  ;  but  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  the  fait  here  rendering  it  faline,  Water 
readily  difiolves  it. 

All  the  humours  in  the  human  body,  are  apparently 
faline,  though  none  of  them  are  fait  itfelf.  The  fame 
mav  be  laid  of  the  juices  of  all  vegetables,  excepting 
the  oils,  which  accordingly  dilfolve  in  Water. 

Salts  are  the  active  inftruments  of  nature  ;  and  yet 
thefe  do  not  a6t,  unlefs  diffolved  either  by  Water  or 
fire. 

4.  It  difiolves  glafs  itfelf;  for  this,  if  melted  with 
fait  of  tartar,  becomes  folublein  Water. 

5.  It  difiolves  all  gummous  bodies  ;  this  being  part 
of  the  definition  of  a  gum,  that  it  difiolves  in  Water, 
in  contradiftinftion  from  a  refin  :  but  oleaginous  bo¬ 
dies  it  leaves  untouched ;  nay,  and  what  is  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  it  repels  them  ;  and  by  repelling,  drives 
the  oily  particles  into  eddies. 

If  a  hundred  drops  of  oil  be  thrown  upon  Water,  all 
the  feveral  drops,  which  before  were  perfectly  dif- 
perfed,  will  foon  gather  together  again,  and  leave 
the  Water  alone ;  l’o  that  there  fhould  be  fome  re¬ 
pugnance  between  Water  and  oil,  and  fome  attradlion 
between  the  particles  of  Water,  as  alfo  between  that 
of  oil. 

Add,  that  Water  feems  to  repel  all  oleaginous,  fatty 
bodies,  wherein  oil  predominates ;  and  hence  alfo  it 
is,  that  the  fatty  parts  in  our  bodies  efcape  being  dif¬ 
folved  by  Water;  and  it  is  in  all  probability,  by  this 
means,  that  fat  is  colledted  in  the  adipofe  cells  of  all 
animals. 

Nor  does  Water  dilfolve  fulphur;  for  though  you 
boil  fulphur  ever  fo  long  in  Water,  yet  it  will  ftill  re¬ 
main  untouched. 

Nor  does  it  dilfolve  terrene  or  earthy  bodies,  but  ra¬ 
ther  unites  and  confolidates  them  ;  as  we  fee  in  tiles, 
&c. 

Water  however,  mixed  with  alkaline  falts,  difiolves 
oil,  and  oily  bodies ;  thus  though  mere  Water  poured 
on  greafy  wool  be  repelled  thereby,  and  contributes 
nothing  towards  cleanfing  the  fame  ;  yet  mix  a  ftrono- 
lixivium,  or  an  alkaline  fait  with  the  Water,  and  then 
it  readily  difiolves,  and  abforbs  all  that  is  greafy  and 
oleaginous ;  and  thus  it  is  woollen  cloths  arefcoured. 
But  neither  will  Water  alone  do,  as  being  immifcible 
with  oil,  nor  will  any  other  fort  of  falts ;  for  fea 
Water,  with  all  its  frits,  will  never  waffi  out  any  oily 
impurities.  So,  in , the  ordinary  methods  of  fcouring 
and  fulling,  the  fluffs  are  wafhed  in  ftale,  putrefied, 
human  urine,  which  is  known  to  be  a  thorough  alkali. 
Laftly  ;  it  does  not  dilfolve  refin,  as  we  conceive  a 
refin  to  be  no  other  than  an  infpifiated  or  concentrat¬ 
ed  oil. 

Having  thus  fully  treated  of  the  properties  of  Water 
philofophically,  I  fnall  next  confider  it  as  efientially 
necefiary  in  gardens  for  ufe,  and  alfo  of  the  beauty 
which  Water  adds  to  gardens,  where  it  can  be  obtain  ¬ 
ed  in  plenty,  if  it  is  properly  difpofed  ;  and  firft  of 
its  ufe. 

In  the  kitchen-garden.  Water  is  abfolutely  necefiary, 
for  without  it  there  can  be  little  expe&ed  ;  therefore’ 
in  fuch  places  where  there  cannot  be  a  fupply  of  Wa¬ 
ter  obtained  for  bafons  or  ponds,  wells  muft  be  duo- . 
and  where  the  depth  to  the  Water  is  too  great  tp  be 
raifed  by  pumps,  there  muft  be  either  machines  for 
raifing  it  contrived,  or  it  muft  be  drawn  by  hand  ; 
but  in  fuch  places  which  are  fo  unhappily  fituated,  as’ 

10  require  machines  for  the  railing  of  Water  from  a 
great  depth,  there  is  but  fmall  encouragement  to  make 
kitchen-gardens ;  for  then  conftantfupplying  of  Wa- 
tv.  in  thofe  dry  fituations  will  be  attended  with  o-reat 
expence,  and  generally  the  produce  of  fuch  land^is  of 
little  worth,  efpecially  in  dry  feafons. 

Where  kitchen-gardens  are  fupplied  with  Water  from 
wefts,  there  fhould  be  a  contrivance  of  large  cifterns, 
into  which  the  vVater  Ihould  be  raifed,  to  beexpofed 
to  the  lun  and  air  fome  time  before  it  is  ufed  ;  for 
the  rawnefs  of  this  Water,  when  frelh  drawn  from 
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wells,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  growth  of  vegetables  ; 
fo  that  where  large  ponds  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  thefe  gardens,  from  whence  the  Water  can  be  led 
into  them,  that  is  by  much  the  belt  for  the  growth 
of  vegetables  ;  next  to  this,  river  Water  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  efpecially  from  thofe  rivers  which  run  throuo-h 
or  near  large  towns,  where  the  Water  is  fattened  bv 
the  foil  thrown  into  the  rivers;  but  the  Water  of 
fome  very  clear  rivers,  is  as  hard  as  that  from  the 
deepeft  fprings,  rifing  through  gravel  or  fand  ;  but 
the  fprings  ifiuing  through  chalk  are  generally  much 
fofter. 

If  good  Water  can  be  obtained  in  plenty  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  kitchen- garden,  ’  then  there 
fhould  be  two  or  three  bafons  made  in  different  parts 
of  the  garden,  fo  that  no  part  of  the  garden  fhould  be 
too  far  diftant  from  the  Water ;  for  where  the  Water 
is  to  be  carried  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  the  expence 
of  labour  will  be  great,  and  there  will  be  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  plants  buffering,  from  their  being  but  fpa- 
ringly  watered ;  labourers  being  very  apt  to  flight  their 
work,  when  attended  with  trouble,  if  they  are  not 
well  looked  after.  The  fize  of  thefe  bafons  fhould  be 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  Water  which  will  be 
required,  or  that  they  can  be  fupplied  with,  but  their 
depth  fhould  not  be  more  than  four  feet ;  for  when 
they  are  deeper,  there  is  danger  of  perfons  being 
drowned,  if  by  accident  they  fhould  fall  into  them  ; 
befides  Water,  when  very  deep,  is  not  fo  well  warmed 
and  tempered  by  the  fun  and  air,  as  when  it  is  fnallow  ; 
therefore  the  Water  of  fhallow  bafons  is  beft  for  the 
ufe  of  gardens. 

In  making  of  thefe  bafons,  there  muft  be  particular 
regard  had  to  the  natural  foil  of  the  garden,  for  in 
loofe  fandy  land  there  will  require  much  care  in  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  clay  walls  fo  as  to  hold  Water  ;  but  where 
the  ground  is  loamy,  or  inclining  to  clay,  there  will 
be  little  difficulty  in  making  bafons,  and  the  clay  walls 
need  not  be  fo  thick.  Where  the  ground  is  loofe, 
the  clay  walls  at  the  bottom  fhould  not  be  lefs  than 
two  feet  thick,  and  thofe  on  the  fides  one  foot  and  a 
half.  The  clay  fhould  be  well  wrought  over  and 
trod  after  it  is  taken  from  the  pit,  before  it  is  ufed  in 
building  the  wall.  The  true  fign  of  good  clay  is, 
that  it  be  clofe  and  firm,  without  any  mixture  of  fand, 

'  and  that  it  be  fat  and  tenacious  in  handling  :  as  for 
the  colour,  it  is  no  matter  whether  it  be  green,  vel- 
low,  blue,  or  red  ;  but  before  the  clay  is  broupht  to 
the  place,  the  bafon  fhould  be  dug  out  and  formed  ; 
for  if  the  clay  is  too  long  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air, 
it  will  not  be  fo  fit  for  ufe,  efpecially  if  it  be  laid  in 
fmall  parcels. 

The  beft  time  of  the  year  for  making  bafons,  is  in 
autumn  when  the  fun  is  declining,  and  the  weather 
temperate ;  for  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  the  eaft  and 
north-eaft  winds  generally  blow,  which  are  drying; 
fo  that  the  clay  walls,  which  are  not  very  carefully 
covered  as  faft  as  they  are  made,  very  often  crack  in 
many  places ;  and  thefe  fmall  cracks  often  grow  wider, 
and  the  Water  will  find  a  paffage  through  them.  The 
fame  inconveniency  happens  from  the  violent  heat  of 
the  fun  in  fummer  ;  for  when  the  clay  dries  faft,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  (not  to  fay  impoffible)  to  prevent 
its  cracking,  and  thefe  will  let  off  the  Water  ;  and 
if  the  clay  wall  Ihould  not  be  well  made  at  firft,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  mend  it  after ;  befides  the 
uncertainty  there  is  in  finding  out  the  places  through, 
which  the  Water  finds  a  paffage,  which  is  feldom 
done  without  ftri&ly  examining  every  part  of  the 
clay. 

When  the  ground  is  dug  out  level,  where  the  bafon  - 
is  defigned,  the  clay  muft  be  brought  in,  and  laid 
very  carefully  m  the  bottom,  being  very  careful  that 
no  dirt  or  fmall  ftones  be  mixed  with  the  clay  ;  and 
there  muft  be  fome  Water  thrown  from  time  to  time 
upon  it,  as  it  is  clofely  trod  by  mens  naked  feet,  and 
then  it  muft  be  rammed  very  clofe  :  in  the  perform¬ 
ing  of  this,  there  muft  be  great  care  taken  that  every 
part  of  the  clay  is  equally  kneaded  and  rammed, 
without  which  there  will  be  great  danger  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter 
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ter  making  its  way  through  thofe  parts  of  die  clay 
which  are  not  well  wrought.  After  the  bottom  is  fi- 
nifhed  with  clay,  there  fhould  be  a  ftratqm  of  coarfe 
gravel  laid  over  it  about  four  or  five  inches  thick, 
which  will  greatly  fecure  the  clay  wall,  and  render 
the  Water  clear;  but  where  the  bafons  are  large,  fo 
that  the  clay  wails  are  long  in  making,  the  clay  fhould 
be  covered  with  moift  litter  to  prevent  its  drying, 
which  may  be  taken  off  when  the  whole  is  finilhed, 
to  lay  on  the  gravel  •,  but  if  part  of  the  fide  walls 
are  finilhed  before  this  is  done,  it  will  be  the  better, 
becaufe  there  may  be  fome  Water  let  into  the  bafon 
as  foon  as  the  gravel  is  laid,  which  will  prevent  the 
clay  from  cracking  ;  then  the  walls  round  the  fide  of 
the  bafon  muft  be  carried  up  with  the  fame  care  as 
hath  been  directed  for  the  bottom,  obferving  alfo  to 
cover  the  clay  firft  with  litter  while  the  work  is  carry¬ 
ing  on,  and  afterward  lay  it  with  coarfe  gravel;  and 
as  the  walls  are  finilhed  round,  the  Water  may  be  let 
in,  to  fecure  the  clay  from  drying  and  cracking. 
When  the  whole  is  finilhed,  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls  muft  be  laid  with  turf,  which  will  fecure  them 
from  being  broken,  and  prevent  the  fun  from  pene¬ 
trating  the  clay  ;  but  before  this  is  done,  there  muft 
be  a  ftratum  of  fand  laid  upon  the  clay,  four  or  five 
inches  thick,  and  upon  this  a  thin  ftratum  of  good 
earth  laid,  for  the  Grafs  to  take  root  in.  The  bed 
of  fand  will  prevent  the  Grafs  from  rooting  into  the 
clay,  and  this  will  alfo  keep  out  the  froft,  which  will 
penetrate  the  clay,  where  there  is  not  a  covering  of 
land  to  fecure  it,  ana  by  being  frozen  and  fwelled, 
and  afterward  drying,  the  clay  is  very  apt  to  crack 
in  many  places.  The  turf  on  the  fide  of  the  bafon 
fhould  be  laid  as  far  down  as  the  Water  is  apt  to 
fhrink,  that  no  part  of  the  clay  may  be  wholly  ex- 
pofed  to  the  weather,  for  the  reafons  before  given. 
Where  thefe  bafons  are  made,  there  ihould  be  no 
trees  growing  near,  for  the  roots  of  trees  or  lhrubs 
will  extend  themfelves  to  the  clay  walls,  and  by  pe¬ 
netrating  them  will  occafion  filfures,  through  which 
the  Water  will  find  an  eafy  paflage ;  and  where  tall 
trees  are  growing  near  bafons  or  ponds,  the  fhaking 
of  the  trees  vyith  violent  winds  is  apt  to  loofen  the 
clay  walls,  and  occafion  cracks  in  them,  therefore 
thefe  cautions  are  neceffary  to  be  obferved. 

In  fome  countries,  where  clay  cannot  be  eafily  pro¬ 
cured,  the  walls,  of  thefe  bafons  are  frequently  made 
of  chalk,  which  is  beaten  into  fine  powder,  and  made 
into  a  fort  of  mortar,,  and  with  this  the  walls  are 
made,  by  ramming  and  working  it  very  hard  and 
firm.  Thefe  bafons  hold  Water  very  well  where  they 
can  be  well  fupplied  with  it,  fo  as  not  to  be  too 
long  dry,  for  when  it  fo  happens,  the  fun  and  wind 
dry  the  chalk,  and  caufe  it  to  crack,  and  thefe  cracks 
commonly  extend  through  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls, 
fo.as  to  let  oft’  the  Water. 

There  are  others  who  build  their  walls  with  brick  laid 
in  terrafs,  which  is  a  good  method  for  fuch  places 
where  the  ground  is  very  loofe  and  fandy,  becaufe 
the  walls,  when  well  built,  will  fupport  the  loofe 
earth  from  falling  or  fettling  away  from  the  Tides ; 
but  where  terrafs  is  ufed,  the  walls  Ihould  not  be 
long  dry  and  expofed,  for  the  heat  is  apt  to  crack 
the  terrafs. 

Some  perfons  make  a  cement  of  powdered  tile  and 
lime,  two  thirds  of  the  former  to  one  third  of  the 
latter,  being  very  careful  in  the  mixing  of  it  not  to 
add  too  much  Water,  but  to  labour  it  well  in  the 
beating,  which  is  a  principal  thing  to  be  obferved. 
With  this  cement  they  cover  the  furface  of  the  walls 
of  bafons,  about  two  inches  thick,  laying  the  plaifter 
very  fmooth,  and  being  very  careful  that  no  fticks, 
ftraws,  or  ftones  are  mixed  with  it ;  this  plaiftering  is 
commonly  performed  in  dry  weather,  and  as  foon  as 
it  is  finilhed,  it  is  rubbed  over  with  oil  or  bullock’s 
blood,  and  the  Water  let  into  the  bafon  as  foon  as 
pcffible.  This  cement  has  the  property  of  hardening 
under  Water,  fo  as  to  be  equal  to  ftone,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  found. 

Whatever  the  materials  are  with  which  the  walls  are 
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made,  there  muft  be  great  care  taken,  that  they  are 
built  fo  ftrong,  as  that  they  may  refill  the  weight  of 
the  Water  ;  fo  that  where  the  ground  about  the  bafon 
is  not  very  folid,  the  walls  Ihould  be  thicker,  and 
fupported  on  the  backfide  by  buttreffes  of  the  fame 
materials,  placed  at  proper  diftances ;  or  if  the  walls 
are  made  of  clay,  there  Ihould  be  planks  fupported 
by  ftrong  timbers  placed  at  proper  diftances  to  fupport 
the  clay,  otherwise  there  will  be  great  danger  of  their 
being  broken  down,  elpecially  where  the  bafons  are 
large,  fo  as  that  the  winds  have  room  to  ad  upon  the 
furface  of  the  Water,  and  drive  it  in  large  waves 
againft  the  banks,  the  Tides  of  which  fhould  have  a 
very  eafy  Hope.' 

The  diredions  here  given  are  only  for  bafons  or  refer- 
voirs  of  Water  for  ufe,  fo  muft  not  be  fuppofed  for 
large  pieces  of  Water  for  beauty ;  for  where  the 
ground  is  of  a  loofe  fandy  nature,  fo  as  not  to  hold 
Water,  the  expence  of  claying  the  bottom  and  fides 
will  be  too  great,  if  the  Water  is  of  a  large  extent, 
therefore  it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  it  in  fuch 
places;  but  where  there  is  afupply  of  Water,  and  the 
ground  is  well  adapted  to  hold  it,  there  can  be  no 
greater  beauty  than  that  which  Water  affords  to  a  feat, 
provided  it  is  properly  difpofed;  therefore  I  (hall  give 
fome  general  hints,  by  which  perfons  may  be  direded 
in  the  forming  of  large  pieces  of  Water,  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  beautiful. 

In  thofe  places  where  there  is  a  command  of  running 
Water,  it  will  be  a  great  additional  beauty,  becaufe 
the  Water  will  always  be  much  clearer,  fo  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  ftill  Water ;  befides,  if  it  moves  with  any 
degree  of  velocity,  there  may  be  one  or  more  falls  of 
Water  contrived,  which  will  ftill  add  to  the  beauty. 
In  the  conducing  of  this  Water,  the  level  of  the 
ground  muft  be  carefully  taken,  for  the  great  fkillin 
the  contriving  of  rivers,  or  other  pieces  of  Water, 
is  in  the  faying  of  expence  in  the  digging  ;  therefore 
where  the  ground  is  naturally  low,  the  Water  fhould 
be  concluded  through  thefe  low  parts,  and  never  en¬ 
deavour  to  carry  it  through  higher  ground,  for  in 
fuch  places  the  banks  will  be  fo  high,  as  to  fbut  out 
the  fight  of  the  W ater,  to  perfons  who  ftand  at  a  little 
diftance  from  it  on  either  fide,  unlefs  the  Water  is 
very  broad  ;  and  where  it  is  fo,  the  eye  is  thrown  to 
a  confiderable  diftance  over  the  furface  of  the  Water, 
by  the  fteepnefs  of  the  banks,  therefore  the  Hopes 
on  the  fide  of  Water  fhould  always  be  made  as  eafy 
as  poflible  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  made  fiat,  with  fharp 
edges  on  the  top  (as  is  too  generally  pradifed  ;)  for 
thefe  ftiff  regular  flopes  are  not  near  fo  pleafing,  as 
thofe  which  are  made  gently  convex,  for  the  eye  will 
Hide  over  thefe  to  the  Water,  having  no  ridge  to  cut 
the  fight,  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  there  will  be  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  cut,  as  will  always  be  feen  where  the 
upper  part  of  the  flope  is  finifhed  in  a  fharp  angle  ;  and 
the  great  fkill  is  to  contrive,  that  as  much  of  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  Water  may  appear  to  the  fight  as  poffible. 
In  moft  of  the  old  gardens,  where  there  are  pieces  of 
Water,  there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  fee 
them  brought  into  regular  figures,  fuch  as  long  ftrait 
canals  or  bafons,  either  round  or  polygonal,  fo  that 
all  the  boundaries  of  the  Water  are  feen  at  one  view  ; 
but  thefe,  however  large  may  be  their  extent,  are 
not  near  fo  pleafing  as  where  the  Water  is  focondud- 
ed,  as  that  the  termination  may  be  feen  as  little  as 
pofible  ;  for  when  the  Water  is  loft  from  the  fight,  by 
fome  gentle  eafy  turns,  the  imagination  may  be  led  to 
fuppofe  the  furface  of  the  Water  extended  to  a  confi¬ 
derable  diftance  ;  fo  that  fometimes  fmall  pieces  of 
Water  are  fo  artfully  contrived,  as  to  make  them  ap¬ 
pear  very  confiderable. 

As  in  the  old  ftile  of  laying  out  gardens,  the  Water 
was  generally  wrought  into  regular  ftrait  canals,  which 
correfponded  with  the  ftrait  walks,  hedges,  and  re¬ 
gular  lines  of  trees,  which  were  then  chiefly  ftudied  ; 
fo,  as  the  tafte  altered  from  this  ftiff  method  of  dif- 
pofing  gardens,  to  that  which  approached  nearer  to 
nature  in  the  forming  of  rivers,  or  other  large  pieces 
of  Vfater,  thofe  who  have  fucceededbeft  have  always 

had 
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had  great  regard  to  the  natural  fituation  of  the  ground, 
fo  as° co  lead  the  Water  through  the  natural  hollows 
of  the  ground,  whereby  the  great  expence  of  digging 
is  faved  ;  and  by  contriving  to  make  the  head  in  iome 
narrow  part  of  the  ground,  it  may  be  done  at  a  much 
leis  expence,  and  will  be  better  fecured,  than  where 
the  head  is  of  great  extent;  therefore  it  is  better 
either  to  ihorten  the  extent  of  the  Water,  or  to  carry 
it  farther,  according  to  the  natural  fituation  of  the 
mound,  than  to  terminate  it  where  it  may  occafion 
great  expenoe ;  and  it  is  always  obferved,  that  where 
there  is  the  greateft  expence  in  the  making  of  thefe 
large  heads,  the  whole  will  appear  Ids  beautiful  than 
where  nature  is  chiefly  confulted;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  unfightly,  than  thofe  extenfive  heads  which  are 
fometimes  made  to  pieces  of  Water,  which  rife  fix  or 
eight  feet,  and  fometimes  much  more,  above  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  whereby  the  Water  is  hid 
from  the  fight,  to  thofe  perfons  who  are  fituated  on 
that  fide  of  the  head,  and  a  large  bank  of  earth  fliuts 
up  the  view ;  and  fometimes  thefe  heads  are  fo  fitu¬ 
ated,  as  to  appear  in  fight  of  the  houle,  or  from  a 
principal  part  of  the  gardens,  which  is  a  very  great 
abfurdity. 

Since  the  tafte  has  been  altered  in  the  difpofition  of 
o-ardens,  and  that  a  more  natural  method  has  been 
purfued  by  perfons  of  judgment,  there  have  been 
great  improvements  made  in  the  diftribution  of  Wa¬ 
ters,  fo  as  to  render  it  truly  ornamental  to  the  feats 
where  they  are  placed  ;  but  there  are  fome,  who,  by 
pretending  to  imitate  or  copy  from  thefe  works,  have 
erred  as  much  in  making  fo  many  fhort  unnatural 
turns  in  their  Water,  as  thofe  before-mentioned  have 
done  by  their  regular  ftrait  fides  ;  for  in  what  is  ufu- 
aliy  termed  ferpentine  rivers,  nothing  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  to  fee  a  fmall  furface  of  Water  twilled  in 
fo  many  fnort  turns,  as  that  many  of  them  appear  at 
cne  view ;  and  thefe  windings  are  often  made  like 
parts  of  circles,  with  fuch  an  air  of  ftiffnefs,  as  to 
render  them  equally  diiagreeable  with  any  the  moil 
iludied  figures,  to  perfons  of  good  taile.  Another 
thing  is  alfo  common  to  thefe  unnatural  pieces  of 
Water,  which  is,  their  being  made  of  the  fame  width 
in  every  part,  which  fhould  always  be  avoided  ;  for 
nothing  is  more  beautiful,  than  to  fee  the  Water  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  large  furface  in  fome  places,  and  to  have 
it  in  others  more  contracted  ;  and  this  may  be  gene¬ 
rally  done  at  a  much  lefs  expence  than  the  other, 
where  the  natural  fite  of  the  ground  is  well  confidered, 
which  fnould  be  done  with  the  utmoft  care,  before 
any  work  of  this  fort  is  begun,  for  want  of  which 
many  perfons  have  repented  after  having  been  at  great 
expence. 

There  is  alfo  another  material  thing  to  be  obferved, 
in  the  fituation  of  large  pieces  of  Water,  which  is, 
never  to  extend  them  fo  near  to  the  houfe,  as  that 
they  may  annoy  it,  by  the  damp,  which  the  vapours 
exhaling  from  the  Water  may  occafion,  efpecially 
when  expofed  to  the  wind,  which  will  drive  the  va¬ 
pours  toward  the  houfe,  and  thereby  render  the  ha¬ 
bitation  unhealthy,  and  deftroy  the  furniture  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  much  better  to  walk  out  to  fee  the  Water, 
than  to  facrifice  the  habitation  for  the  pleafure  of  fee¬ 
ing  the  Water  from  the  houfe  :  nor  (houid  the  Water 
be  fo  fituated,  as  that  the  furface  may  be  level  with 
the  floor  of  the  houfe,  for  there  is  generally  fome 
moifture,  which  will  percolate  through  the  veins  of  the 
earth,  enough  to  occafion  fo  much  damp,  as  to  render 
the  lower  part  of  the  houfe  unwholefome  ;  and  where 
there  is  a  confiderabie  damp  in  the  foundation  of  a 
houfe,  part  of  it  will  afeend  upward,  and  render  the 
apartments  fo,  therefore  great  care  fhould  be  had  as 
to  this. 

Where  perfons  are  not  fo  happily  fituated  as  to 
have  the  command  of  a  conftant  running  Water, 
but  yet  from  fome  neighbouring  refervoirs  or  ponds 
can  be  iuppked  with  it,  there,  may  be  fome  agree¬ 
able  pieces  of  Water  contrived,  both  for  ufe  and 
beauty,  efpecially  where  there  is  a  large  fupply  ; 
lor  otherwife  it  will  be  better  to  contract  the  de- 
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fign  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  that  of 
having  either  ponds  or  rivers  defigned,  where  they 
cannot  be  fupplied  with  Water  in  the  dry  feafbns, 
when  there  is  the  greateft  want  of  it,  both  for  ufe 
and  pleafure. 

In  thofe  places  where  there  is  a  great  fcarcity  of  "Wa¬ 
ter,  there  fhould  be  large  refervoirs  contrived,  into 
which  the  Water  which  defeends  from  the  hills  and 
riling  grounds  may  be  led  ;  1b  that  a  large  body  of 
Water  may  be  collected  during  the  rainy  leafon,  for 
a  fupply  in  time  of  drought ;  thele  refervoirs,  when 
large,  may  contain  as  much  Water  as  may  be  neceffa- 
ry  for  the  ufe  of  the'  houfe  and  gardens ;  but  thefe 
can  rarely  fupply  Water  enough  for  beauty,  therefore 
in  fuch  fituations  it  fnould  not  be  attempted. 

As  Water  never  appears  fo  well  as  when  it  is  fituated 
near  woods,  fo  in  the  contrivance  of  rivers,  or  pieces 
of  Water,  they  fhould  be  fo  placed  as  to  have  plant¬ 
ing  near,  that  the  contrail  between  the  wood  and 
Water  may  appear  as  perfeft  as  poflible ;  and  in  fome 
places  where  the  Water  can  be  feen  through  the 
open  groves,  between  the  flerns  of  large  trees,  it 
will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  place ;  but 
where  the  W ater  is  defigned  to  terminate,  the  head 
fhould  be  as  much  concealed  as  poflible,  by  clofe 
plantations  of  evergreen  trees,  which  Imay  be  faced 
with  Alders  and  Weeping  Willows,  planted  clofe  on 
the  fides  of  the  Water,  fo  as  that  their  branches  may 
hang  over;  and  if  the  Water  is  contracted,  and  led 
through  thefe  trees  with  a  gentle  winding,  it  may 
feem  to  run  much  farther,  and  to  communicate  with 
a  larger  body  of  Water  at  a  diftance ;  in  the  con¬ 
triving  of  which,  the  greateft  art  is  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  as  natural  as  poflible  ;  for  the  lefs  art  there  ap¬ 
pears  in  thefe  things,  the  longer  they  will  pleafe,  and 
the  more  they  will  be  efteemed  by  perfons  of  good 
judgment. 

WATSONIA. 

The  title  of  this  genus  is  given  to  it  in  honour  of  my 
learned  friend  Dr.  William  Watfon,  F.  R.  S.  whofe 
knowledge  in  the  fcience  of  botany  juftly  demands 
this  tribute. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  ‘permanent  fpatha  ( cr  floeath)  which 
divides  into  two  parts  almofi  to  the  bottom  ;  it  is  of  one 
petal .  ‘The  tube  is  long ,  a  little  curved ,  and  f wells  at 
the  upper  part ;  the  rim  is  cut  into  fix  obtufie  fiegments 
which  fpread  open.  It  has  three  long  jlender  Jlamina  whi,  h 
are  terminated  by  proftrate  oblong  fiummits ,  and  a  roundifo 
three-cornered  germen ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  fiyle  a  little 
longer  than  the  Jlamina ,  crowned  by  three  bifid  fitigmas. 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifo  three-cornered 
capfiule  having  three  cells ,  opening  with  three  valves ,  each 
containing  three  cr  four  roundifo  feeds. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  firft  feClion  of  Linnseus’s 
third  clafs,  the  flower  having  three  male  and  one  fe¬ 
male  part.  It  differs  from  the  Gladiolus,  in  having 
a  tubulous  flower  of  one  petal,  and  from  Crinum,  in 
having  but  three  ftamina. 

This  has  been  titled  by  Dr.  Trew,  Meriana  flore  ru- 
bello,  before  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  name 
which  I  had  applied  to  it ;  but  he  has  fince  informed 
me  by  a  letter,  that  as  I  had  raifed  the  plant  from 
feeds,  he  would  lupprefs  his  title,  and  adopt  mine, 
who  he  thought  had  the  moft  right  to  give  it;  and  that 
he  rather  chutes  to  do  fo,  becaufe  the  figure  he  has 
publifhed  of  it  was  drawn  from  the  plant  in  the  Chel- 
fea  Garden. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Watsonia  ( Meriana )  fioribus  infund ibuliformibus, 
fubrequalibus.  IVatfonia  with  funnel-jhaped  flowers 
whofe  petals  are  equal.  Meriana  flore  rubello.  Trew. 
tab.  40.  Meriana  with  red  flowers. 

2.  Watsonia  ( Humilis )  foliis  gladiolatis,  fioribus  ma* 
joribus.  Dwarf  IVatfonia,  with  fword-floaped  leaves  and 
large  flowers. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  in  the  country  about  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  root  of  the  firft  fort  is  bulbous, 
compreffed,  and  fhaped  like  a  kidney,  and  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  fibrous  brown  fkin.  The  leaves  are  fword- 
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Shaped,  about  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch  broad,  end¬ 
ing  in  points  -,  the  two  Tides  have  fharp  edges,  but 
the  middle  is  thicker,  and  has  a  prominent  midrib ; 
they  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  rile  immediately 
from  the  root.  The  ftalk  comes  out  from  the  root 
between  the  leaves,  and  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high 
toward  the  upper  part.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  fide,  {landing  alternately  at  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  diftance  from  each  other  ;  they  have  each 
a  fpatha  or  fheath,  compofed  of  two  leaves  which  are 
joined  at  their  bafe,  where  they  are  broad,  but  gra¬ 
dually  leffen  to  their  points.  Before  the  flowers  ap¬ 
pear,  they  are  of  the  fame  '  green  colour  with  the 
{talk,  and  are  divided  but  a  fmall  part  of  their  length, 
inclofmg  the  flower,  but  afterward  they  are  fplit  al- 
moft  to  the  bottom,  and  wither  before  the  flowers 
decay,  becoming  dry,  and  wrap  round  the  feed-veffel. 
The  tube  of  the  flower  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
narrow  at  the  bafe,  and  a  little  curved,  fwelling  much 
larger  the  upper  half.  The  rim  is  divided  into  fix 
obtufe  fegments  which  fpread  open,  and  are  nearly 
equal ;  the  flower  is  of  a  copper  red  colour  on  the 
outfide,  but  of  a  deeper  red  within  ;  it  has  three  fta- 
mina  a  little  longer  than  the  petal,  which  are  incurv¬ 
ed,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong  fummits  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  which  are  fattened  in  the  middle  to 
the  apex  of  the  ftamina,  lying  proftrate.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tube  of  the  petal  is  fituated  an  oval  three- 
cornered  germen,  fupporting  a  (lender  ftyle  a  little 
longer  than  the  ftamina,  crowned  by  three  bifid  reflex¬ 
ed  ftigmas.  The  flowers  generally  appear  in  April  or 
May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July. 

The  feeds  of  this,  and  alfo  fome  of  the  forts  of  Ixia, 
were  fent  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  Job  Batter,  F.  R.  S. 
of  Zirkzee,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden, 
where  many  of  them  have  fince  produced  their  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers. 

The  fecond  fort  is  of  a  humbler  growth  than  the  firft ; 
the  leaves  of  this  are  rarely  more  than  fix  inches 
long,  but  are  full  as  broad  as  thofe  of  the  other  fort, 
and  of  a  lighter  green  colour  ;  the  flower-ftalk  rifes 
between  the  leaves,  about  nine  inches  high,  fupport¬ 
ing  four  or  five  flowers  fitting  clofe  thereto.  The 
flowers  are  larger,  but  of  the  fame  colour  with  thofe 
of  the  other  fort,  and  is  later  in  flowering. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  root, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Crocus  or  Gladiolus,  which 
are  produced  in  pretty  great  plenty  ;  the  time  for 
tranfplanting  of  the  roots  is  in  Auguft,  foon  after  the 
ftalks  decay  ;  the  larger  roots  mutt  be  each  put  into 
a  feparate  pot  filled  with  light  frefti  earth,  and  may 
be  placed  in  the  open  air  till  toward  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  leaves  will  begin  to  appear  above 
ground,  at  which  time  it  will  be  proper  to  remove 
them  into  {helter ;  for  as  this  plant  is  a  native  of  a 
warm  country,  it  will  require  fome  fnelter  from  the 
froft,  at  leaft  hitherto  it  has  been  fo  managed ;  for 
until  the  roots  are  become  more  common,  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  venture  them  abroad  in  winter  •,  tho’ 
they  may  probably  be  hardy  enough  to  refill  the  cold 
of  our  ordinary  winters,  when  planted  in  a  warm 
border  and  a  dry  foil,  at  leaft  with  a  little  (helter  in 
hard  frofts  •,  for  thofe  plants  which  have  been  placed 
in  an  open  airy  glafs-cafe,  have  fucceeded  better  than 
thofe  which  have  been  in  the  ftove  and  the  flowers 
have  been  much  ftronger,  and  of  longer  duration, 
though  thofe  in  the  ftove  have  flowered  a  month  ear¬ 
lier  5  but  thefe  have  been  fo  much  drawn,  as  not  to 
produce  feeds  •,  whereas  thofe  which  have  been  treat¬ 
ed  pretty  hardily,  and  had  plenty  of  air,  have  feldom 
failed. 

The  beft  way  of  treating  thefe  roots,  is  to  plunge  the 
pots  into  an  old  bed  of  tanners  bark,  which  has  loft 
its  heat  fome  time  in  Odtober  this  bed  fliould  be 
covered  with  a  frame,  the  glaffes  of  which  Inould  be 
drawn  off  every  day  in  mild  weather,  that  they  may 
enjoy  as  much  free  air  as  pofiible,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak ;  but  they  muft  be  covered  in  bad 
weather,  and  fcreened  from  froft.  The  latter  end  of 
March,  when  they  begin  to  put  out  their  flower- 
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|  ftalks,  the  pots  fliould  be  removed  to  an  airy  glafs- 
cafe,  where  they  may  (land  to  flower,  and  when  the 
flowers  are  decayed,  they  fhould  be  placed  in  the 
open  air  to  perfect  their  feeds. 

The  offsets  and  fmall  roots  may  be  planted  three  or 
four  in  a  pot,  according  to  their  fize,  and  fliould  have 
the  fame  treatment  as  the  larger  roots  the  firft  year, 
and  by  that  time  twelvemonth  they  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  flower,  fo  ibould  have  feparate  pots. 

WEATHER  is  the  ftate  or  difpofition  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  with  regard  to  moifture  or  drought,  heat 
or  cold,  wind  or  calm,  rain,  hail,  froft,  fnow,  fog, 
&c. 

As  it  is  in  the  atmofphere  that  all  plants  and  animals 
live  and  breathe  -,  and  as  that  appears  to  be  the  great 
principle  of  mod  animal  and  vegetable  productions, 
alterations,  &c.  there  does  not  feem  any  thing  in  all 
philofophy  of  more  immediate  concernment  to  us, 
than  the  ftate  of  the  Weather* 

In  effect,  all  living  things  are  only  affemblages  or 
bundles  of  vefiels,  whofe  juices  are  kept  in  motion  by 
the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  and  which,  by  that 
motion,  maintain  life  fo  that  any  alterations  in  the 
ftate  of  the  rarity  or  denfity,  the  heat,  purity,  &c.  of 
the  atmofphere,  muft  neceffarily  be  attended  with 
proportional  ones  with  thefe.  Almoft  every  body 
knows  what  vaft,  yet  regular  alterations,  ajittle  change 
of  Weather  makes  in  a  tube  filled  with  mercury,  or 
fpirit  of  wine,  by  barometers,  thermometers,  hygro- 
fcopes,  &c.  and  we  fliould  not  fail  to  feel  as  great  and 
as  regular  alterations  in  the  tubes,  chords,  and  fibres 
of  our  own  bodies,  were  it  not  partly  for  our  inatten¬ 
tion,  and  partly  for  our  unequal  and  intermediate 
courfe  of  living, 

The  knowledge  of  the  Weather  is  of  great  fervice  in 
gardening  and  agriculture  but  the  imaginary  prog- 
noftications  of  almanack  writers  have  been  found  to 
be  a  mere  delufive  cant  or  jargon.  There  is  nothing 
more  wanting  than  a  juft  theory  of  the  Weather  on 
mechanical  principles. 

Were  regifters  carefully  kept  in  divers  parts  of  the 
globe  for  a  good  feries  of  years,  we  might  by  them 
'  be  enabled  to  determine  the  directions,  breadth,  and 
bounds  of  the  winds,  and  of  the  Weather  they  bring 
with  them-,  the  correfpondence  between  the  Weather 
in  divers  places,  and  dependence  between  one  fort  and 
another  at  the  fame  place,  and  thence  we  might  in 
time  learn  to  foretel  divers  great  emergencies ;  as  ex¬ 
traordinary  heats,  rains,  frofts,  droughts,  dearths,  &c. 
But  in  order  to  this,  a  complete  hiftory  of  the  Weather 
will  be  required* 

Indeed  there  have  been  fome  effays  made  this  way  by 
the  members  of  our  Royal  Society,  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences,  and  divers  other  perfons  of  note ; 
but  the  drynefs  of  the  fubjedt  has  put  a  flop  to  their 
progrefs  in  that  matter. 

As  for  inftance  :  Eraf.  Bartholinus  has  obfervations 
of  the  Weather  every  day  throughout  the  year  1671  ; 
and  Mr.  Werle  made  the  like  at  Oxford  for  feven 
years,  from  the  year  1337,  to  1343.  Dr.  Plot  did 
the  fame  at  the  fame  place  for  the  year  1684.  Mr. 
Hiller  at  Cape  Corfe,  for  the  years  1686,  and  1687, 
and  Mr.  Hunt,  &c.  at  Grefham  College,  for  the  years 
1695,  1696.  Dr.  Derham  at  Upminfter  in  Effex, 
for  the  years  1691,  1692,  1697,  169S,  1699,  1703, 
1704,  1705.  Mr.  Townly  in  Lancafhire,  for  the 
years  1697,  1698.  Mr.  Cunningham  at  Emen  in 
China,  for  the  years  1698,  1699,  1700,  1701.  Mr. 
Locke  at  Oats  in  Effex,  1692.  Dr.  Scheuchzer 
at  Zurich,  1708  ;  and  Mr.  Tilly  at  Pifa,  the  fame 
year. 

The  moft  certain  figns  and  prognoftics  of  good  and 
bad  Weather  may  be  collected  from  thofe  things  that 
are  nearer  to  us  than  the  orbs  of  the  planets  nor  need 
we  go  any  farther  than  this  our  fublunary  world,  for 
the  moft  probable  conjectures  in  relation  to  the  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  and  may  deduce  our  prognoftications  in  relation 
thereto,  from  animals  and  vegetables,  &c. 

It  is  certain,  that  a  great  part  of  the  brute  creation 
have  a  fenfibility  and  fagacity  this  \yav  beyond  man- 
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kind-,  and  that  without  any  means  or  difpofitton 
thereto,  more  than  we,  except  that  their  veffels,  h- 
bres,  &c.  being  in  other  refpefts  in  one  equable  ha¬ 
bitude,  the  fame,  or  a  proportionable  caufe  from  with¬ 
out,  has  always  a  like  or  proportionable  effect  on 
them-,  that  is,  their  veffels  are  regular  barometers, 
&c.  affected  only  from  one  external  principle,  viz. 
the  difpofition  of  the  atmofphere  -,  whereas  ours  are 
adted  on  by  divers  from  within,  as  well  as  without  -, 
fome  of  which  check,  impede,  and  prevent  the  action 

of  others.  _  '  ‘  , 

Animals  that  live  in  the  open  air  mult  neceffarily  be 
fup.pofed  to  have  a  quicker  fenfe  of  it  than  men  that 
live  within  doors  ;  and  elpecially  the  airy  inhabitants, 
the  birds,  which  live  in  the  freeft  and  cleared  aii, 
and  are  more  apt,  by  their  flight,  and  other  motions, 
as  well  as  -their  voices,  to  difcover  their  feniations  of  it. 
Therefore  thofe  who  have  applied  themfelves  to  the 
obfervations  of  the  figns  and  prognoftics  of  good  or 
bad  Weather,  have  laid  down  thefe  following  rules : 

Signs  or  prognostications  of  rainy  Weather . 

The  Lord  Bacon  lays,  that  water  fowls,  fuch  as  fea- 
guls,  moor-hens,  &c.  when  they  flock  and  fly  toge¬ 
ther  from  the  fea  towards  the  ftiore,.  foretel  rain  and 
wind. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  land  birds,  fuch  as 
crows,  fw allows,  &c.  fly  from  land  to  the  waters,  and 
beat  the  waters  with  their  wings,  it  betokens  rain  and 
wind. 

The  natural  reafon  of  that  feems  to  be,  the  pleafure 
that  both  land  and  water  fowl  take  in  the  moiftnefs 
and  denfity  of  the  air,  and  their  love  to  be  in  motion, 
and  upon  the  wing. 

It  is  no  Arrange  thing  that  water  fowls  delight  in  that 
air  which  is  moll  like  water,  their  natural  element ; 
and  that  land  fowl  alfo,  many  of  them,  delight  in 
bathing,  and' moift  air. 

And  alfo,  for  the  fame  reafon,  many  birds  prune  their 
feathers  -,  geefe  gaggle,  and  the  crows  call  for  rain  ; 
ail  which  feems  to  be  but  the  pleafure  they  take  in 
the  relaxation  of  the  air. 

When  crows  flock  together  in  large  flights,  and  hold 
their  heads  upward  as  they  fly,  and  cry  louder  than 
they  ufually  do,  it  is  a  fign  of  rain  ;  and  when  they 
walk  ft al king  by  rivers  and  ponds,  it  is  the  fame. 
When  fwallows  chatter,  and  fly  low  about  lakes  and 
ponds  (which  they  do,  in  order  to  catch  flies  -,  for  the' 
air,  being  clogged  with  vapours,  hinders  the  flies  from 
afcending)  it  beipeaks  rain. 

When  peacocks  cry  much,  when  birds  that  ufually 
perch  upon  trees  fly  to  their  nefts,  when  fowls  pick 
up  their  feathers  with  their  bills,  when  cocks  crow  be¬ 
fore  their  ufual  hour,  and  hens  creep  in  differs  into 
the  duff,  they  are  figns  of  rainy  Weather. 

Not  only  birds,  but  beafts,  give  notice  of  rain  -,  as 
when  fheep  leap  mightily,  aid  pufti  at  one  another 
with  their  heads,  it  denotes  rain. 

'When  affes  bray,  or  fhake  their  ears,  or  are  annoyed 
with  flies ;  when  deers  fight,  when  foxes  and  wolves 
howl  mightily,  when  hogs  at  play  break  or  fcatter 
their  food,  and  oxen  that  are  tied  together,  raife  their 
heads  and  lick  their  fnouts,  it  is  a  fign  of  rain. 

When  cattle  leave  off  feeding,  and  make  hafte  to 
{belter  under  bullies  and  hedges,  &c.  when  cats  rub 
their  heads  with  their  fore  paws  (elpecially  that  part 
cf  their  heads  which  is  above  their  ears)  and  lick  their 
bodies  with  their  tongues,  it  is  a  fign  of  rain. 

Beafts  generally  delight  in  a'  moift  air,  and  it  caufes 
them  to  cat  their  meat  the  better ;  cattle,  deer,  and 
rabbets,  will  feed  heartily  before  rain.  Heifers  will 
put  up  their  nofes,  and  fnuff  in  the  air  againft  rain. 
Sheep  will  rife  early  in  a  morning  to  feed  againft 
rain. 

Alfo  fifhes,  either  fea  or  river  fifn,  do  often,  by  their 
playing  towards  the  top  of  the  waters,  foretel  rain. 
For  this  the  Lord  Bacon  gives  this  reafon,  That  when 
.  the  Weather  is  dry,  the  filh  love  to  keep  as  much  as 
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they  can  from  the  air,  and  fwim  lower,  and  will  not 
come  near  the  air  till  it  is  moift. 

Infects  and  reptiles  alfo  give  prognoftics  of  rain. 

Ants  quit  their  labour,  and  hide  themfelves  in  the 
ground  againft  rain  -,  for  thefe  provident  infe&s,  by  a 
fecret  inftinft  in  nature,  carry  their  eggs  and  food  to  a 
place  of  drier  fecurity,  when  they  find  the  air  changed 
into  moiftnefs,  and  clogged  with  vapours. 

Bees,  when  rain  is  coming  on,  do  not  ftir  from  their 
hives,  or  at  leaft  not  far. 

Moles  will  caft  up  more  earth ;  and  earth-worms 
will  creep  out  of  the  ground  againft  rain. 

Even  the  bodies  of  men  and  women  give  tokens  of 
rain  or  froft,  by  aches,  corns,  and  wounds,  which 
will  be  more  troublefome  againft  fuch  feafons  -,  for 
rain  makes  the  humours  of  the  body  to  abound  more, 
and  froft  makes  them  fharper. 

Mr.  Ozanam  fays,  That  the  very  body  of  all  animals 
and  vegetables  is,  as  it  were,  a  contexture  of  barome¬ 
ters,  hygrometers,  and  thermometers;  for  the  hu¬ 
mours,  with  which  organized  bodies  are  replenilhed, 
increafe  or  decreafe,  according  to  the  different  difpo- 
fitions  of  the  air. 

Prognoftics  of  the  Weather  from  vegetables. 

Mr.  Pointer  tells  us,  he  has  cbferved,  that  many,  if 
not  moft  vegetables,  expand  their  flowers  and  down 
in  fun-ftfiny  Weather,  and  towards  the  evening,  and 
againft  rain,  clofe  them  again,  efpecially  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  flowering,  when  their  leaves  are  young 
and  tender. 

This  is  evident  in  the  down  of  Dandelion  and  other 
downs,  and  evidently  in  the  flowers  of  Pimpernel,  the 
opening  and  {hutting  of  which,  he  fays,  are  the  coun¬ 
tryman’s  Weatherwifer. 

And  Mr.  Gerard  fays.  If  the  flowers  be  clofe  {hut,  it 
betokens  rain  and  foul  Weather ;  but  if  they  be  fpread 
abroad,  fair  Weather. 

The  Lord  Bacon  fays.  Trefoil  fwells  in  the  ftalk 
againft  rain,  and  fo  ftands  more  upright *,  for  by  wet, 
ftalks  do  ere<5t,  and  leaves  bow  down  ;  and  Pliny 
fays  much  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  former  fays  likewife,  that  there  is  in  the  ftubble 
fields  a  ftnall  red  flower,  which  country  people  caJl 
the  W incopipe  (which  is  the  Pimpernel) ;  which,  if  it 
opens  in  the  morning,  you  may  be  fure  of  a  fair  day 
to  follow. 

Mr.  Ozanam  gives,  as  a  natural  reafon  for  this,  that 
plants  are  a  fort  of  natural  hygrometers,  which  are 
compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  fibres,  trachte,  or 
air-veffels,  which  are  like  fo  many  canals  or  pipes, 
through  which  the  moifture  of  the  air,  as  well  as  the 
juice  of  the  earth,  is  conveyed  to  all  its  parts. 

Thefe  trachas,  or  air-veffels  are  vifible,  and  appear 
very  pretty  in  the  leaf  of  the  Scabious,  or  the  Vine  ; 
if  you  pull  afunder  fome  of  its  principal  ribs,  you  may 
fee  between  them  the  fpiral  air-veffels  (like  threads  or 
cobwebs)  a  little  uncoiled. 

In  warm  dry  weather,  if  the  leaves  of  Cabbages,  Cau¬ 
liflowers,  and  other  broad-leaved  plants,  are  very  lax, 
and  hang  down  more  than  ufual,  it  is  a  fure  fign  of 
rain  in  a  fhort  time. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  vegetables,  whofe  furface 
of  their  leaves  are  altered  in  their  pofition  before  rain, 
particularly' moft  of  thofe  of  the  pulfe  kind,  as  Vetches, 
Beans,  Saintfoin,  Clover,  &c.  the  leaves  of  thefe  clofe, 
fome  of  them  turning  their  upper  furface  outward, 
and  others  their  inner,  and  this  they  conftandy  do  to¬ 
ward  the  evening  at  all  times,  for  as  the  rays  of  the 
fun  become  oblique,  fo  the  vapours  begin  to  rife  from 
the  ground  ;  therefore  thofe  furfaces  of  the  leaves, 
which  imbibe  the  greateft  quantity  of  moifture,  are 
turned  outward  to  receive  it.  This  change  of  the 
pofition  of  the  leaves  of  plants  in  the  evening  has  been 
idly  called  the  fleep  of  plants,  but  thofe  who  will  be 
at  the  trouble  of  confultmg  Mr.  Bonnet’s  book  on  the 
ule  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  will  loon  be  convinced 
this  alteration  in  the  pofition  of  leaves  is  defigned  for 
a  nobler  purpofe. 

•  i*.  6  Signs 
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Signs  of  rainy  Weather  by  j 'olid  bodies. 

The  hardeft  and  moft  folid  'wood  will  fwell  by  the 
moifture  of  the  air  -,  this  is  evident  by  the  difficulty  of 
fhuttino-  doors  and  windows  in  wet  weather ;  and 
boxes,  "efpecially  of  deal,  and  pegs  of  wood,  when 
they  draw  and  wind  hard,  are  figns  of  wet  Weather ; 
and  this  is  caufed  by  the  admiffion  of  air  through  the 
pores  'of  the  wood. 

Mr.  Ozanam  fays,  The  moift  vapours  do  readily  in- 
finuate  into  wood,  efpecially  that  which  is  light  and 
dry,  it  being  extremely  porous  i  lo  that  they  are  fome- 
times  made  ufe  of  in  dilating  and  breaking  the  hardeft 
bodies,  and  in  particular  mill-ftones  j  for  when  they 
have  cut  a  rock  into  a  cylinder,  they  divide  that  into 
ieveral  leffer  cylinders,  by  making  feveral  holes  round 
the  great  cylinder,  at  proportional  diftances,  according 
to  the  thicknefs  they  defign  the  mill-ftones,  and  then 
fill  them  with  as  many  pieces  of  Sallow  wood  dried  in 
an  oven-,  for  when  the  wet  Weather  comes,  thefe 
wedo-es  or  pieces  of  wood  become  fo  impregnated 
with* the  moift  corpufcles  of  the  air,  that  they  fwell 
and  break,  or  feparate  the  cylindrical  rock-  into  feve¬ 
ral  ftones. 

And  ftones,  efpecially  marble,  will  fweat  againft  wet 
Weather,  though  it  be  from  an  outward  cauie,  in  that 
the  ftones  are  fo  hard  and  folid,  as  not  to  admit  the 
moifture  of  the  air,  and  therefore  it  only  lies  upon  the 
fnperficies  of  the  ftones. 

And  the  humidity  of  the  air  infinuates  itfelf  into  the 
hardeft  bodies,  which  are  not  deftitute  of  pores,  and 
efpecially  into  light  bodies  that  take  up  a  great  fpace. 

Signs  of  rainy  Weather  from  the  planets. 

By  the  fun.  If  the  fun,  at  its  rifing,  looks  red,  and 
broader  than  ufual,  then  many  moift  vapours  are  ga¬ 
thering  from  the  fea,  and  the  air  is  thickening  ■,  and 
the  beams  of  the  fun,  being  diffufed  in  it,  caufe  the 
fun’s  face  to  fhew  a  great  deal  bigger  than  ufual ;  and 
in  a  fhort  time  you  will  perceive  the  clouds  muftering, 
and  overfpreading  the  heavens,  and  the  air  condenfing 
into  a  watery  body. 

If  this  happens  in  fummer  or  autumn,  when  the 
Weather  is  hot,  the  fhowers  that  fall  will  be  violent, 
but  of  ihort  continuance  but  if  this  happens  in  the 
winter  or  fpring,  it  denotes  fettled  rains,  but  more 
moderate. 

It  has  been  an  obfervation,  confirmed  by  long  expe- 
rienee.  That  if  the  fun  riles  with  a  bluiffi  circle,  in¬ 
clining  to  white,  the  air  is  grols  and  condenfed,  and 
rain  will  foon  fall. 

And  if,  when  the  fun  rifes,  he  is  pale,  and  the  Iky  is 
of  a  dufky  red  in  the  morning,  it  will  be  loon  over- 
caft,  and  there  muft  quickly  follow  rain,  attended  with 
whifldng  winds. 

Alfo  if  the  fun  rifes  of  a  mifty  muddy  colour,  or  in  a 
black  cloud,  and  diffufes  his  rays  paliffi  toward  the 
north  and  fouth,  it  foretels  rain. 

It  has  been  an  oblervation.  That  if  the  fun  fets  un¬ 
der  a  thick  cloud,  rain  will  fall  the  next  day  or  if  it 
rains  immediately,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  wind 
the  next  day  ;  and  this  is  almoft  the  conftant  confe- 
quence  of  a  pale  fetting  fun. 

Though  a  red  fky  at  the  fun  rifing  is  a  fign  of  rain, 
yet  a  red  Iky  when  the  fun  lets  is  a  fign  ot  fair  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  though  indeed,  if  the  fky  be  red  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  from  the  part  where  the  fun  fets,  as  in  the  eaft, 
there  will  be  either  rain  or  wind  the  next  day. 

As  to  the  moon.  A  pale  moon  is  a  forerunner  of 
rain,  a  red  one  of  wind,  and  a  clear  one  of  fine  Weather. 
When  the  moon  is  encompaffed  with  a  very  large 
circle,  or  is  dim  and  mifty,  then  there  will  follow,  wind, 
rain,  or  fnow,  very  quickly,  probably  within  twenty- 

four  hours.  .  . 

If  the  horns  of  the  moon,  at  her  firft  rifing,  or  within 
two  or  three  days  after  her  change,  are  blunt,  it  be¬ 
tokens  rainy  Weather  from  that  quarter. 
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An  iris  round  the  moon  is  alfo  a  fign  of  rain,  with  % 
fouth  wind. 

Two  or  three  difcontinued  and  fpeckled  circles  of 
rings  round  the  moon,  befpeak  a  llorm. 

Signs  of  rainy  Weather  from  the  clouds. 

If  in  an  evening  there  appear  many  frnall  clouds 
from  the  weft,  it  fhews  that  rain  is  gathering,  and 
will  foon  fall. 

When  cloulds  appear  like  rocks  or  towers,  they  fig- 
nify  great  fhowers. 

Mr.  Ozanam  fays,  That  when  we  fee  little,  black, 
loofe  clouds,  wandering  too  and  fro,  lower  than  the 
reft,  we  apprehend  a  future  ftorm  and  when  at  the 
rifing  of  the  fun,  feveral  clouds  are  feen  to  gather  in 
the  weft,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  thefe  clouds 
difperfe,  it  befpeaks  fair  Weather. 

When  the  fun  through  the  clouds  appears  double  or 
triple,  it  fliewsa  ftorm  of  long  duration. 

Signs  of  rain  from  the  rainbow. 

If  the  rainbow  ‘appears  very  big,  it  denotes  much 
wet ;  but  if  very  red,  wind  withal. 

If  a  rainbow  appears  after  a  long  drought,  it  figffifies 
rain  ;  but  if  it  appears  after  a  long  time  of  wet,  it  be¬ 
tokens  fair  Weather. 

If  a  rainbow  appears  in  the  morning,  it  betokens  frnall 
fain,  and  fair  Weather  prefently  after. 

If  a  rainbow  vaniffies  altogether,  fair  Weather  will 
follow,  winds  will  arife,  and  bring  great  fhowers 
from  the  part  that  the  rainbow  firft  begins  to  break  or 
vanifli. 

If  the  rainbow  be  broken  in  many  parts,  tempeftuous 
winds  are  gathering  in  the  air. 

If,  after  a  rainbow  appears,  the  colours  grow  darker 
and  darker,  rain  is  gathering  -,  if  lighter,  and  the  co¬ 
lours  fairer,  fair  Weather. 

Mr.  Ozanam  fays,  a  rainbow  in  the  eaft,  efpecially 
if  it  be  of  a  bright  lively  colour,  is  a  fign  of  great  rain. 
A  rainbow  in  the  eaft,  in  an  evening,  prelages  fair 
weather ;  but  if  the  colour  is  lively  and  red,  it  prefages 
wind. 

A  rainbow  in  the  weft  foretels  an  indifferent  quantity 
of  rain  and  thundef. 

If  two  rainbows  appear  together,  it  foretels  fair  Wea¬ 
ther  for  the  prefent,  but  rain  two  or  three  days  after. 

Prognoftications  of  the  Weather  from  mifts. 

If  mifts  arife  out  of  ponds  and  rivers  to  the  top  of 
hills,  it  betokens  that  there  will  be  rain  foon,  either 
the  fame  day,  or  commonly  within  two  or  three  days 
but  if,  when  they  arife  out  of  fuch  places,  they  vanifn 
away,  it  is  a  fign  of  fair  Weather. 

If  there  be  a  general  mift,  both  on  the  hills  and  vales, 
before  the  fun  rifing  near  the  full  moon,  it  denotes  fair 
Weather. 

Mr.  Ozanam  fays,  If  you  obferve  a  white  vapour 
arifing  upon  waters,  or  marfhes,  or  meads,  after  fun- 
fet,  or  before  fun-riling,  it  will  be  fair  warm  Weather 
the  next  day. 

Signs  of  fair  Weather. 

When  the  fun  is  fair  and  bright  at  its  rifing  in  a  morn¬ 
ing,  and  is  bluffing,  without  fpots  or  black  cloudst 
near  him  when  he  fets  at  nighty  it  is  a  fign  of  fair 
Weather. 

When  the  moon  is  three  or  four  days  old,  and  has 
her  horns  ffiarp,  and  pointed  very  bright,  it  is  a  fign 
of  fair  Weather  till  ffie  comes  to  the  full,  if  not  the 
whole  month. 

If  the  moon  has  a  bright  ffining  circle  about  her  when 
ffie  is  at  the  full,  it  promifes  fair  Weather  for  many  days. 
When  the  ftars  ffiine  out  clear  and  bright,  and  feem 
to  dart  out  pointed  rays,  it  is  a  fign  of  fair  Weather. 

*  Alfo 
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Alfo  when  little  clouds  fink  low,  as  into  valleys  at 
fouth -eaft,  or  fouth-weft,  it  is  a  fign  of  fair  Weather. 
If  the  the  tops  of  hills  be  clear,  it  is  a  fign  of  fair 
Weather. 

If  there  are  to  the  north-weft  white  fcattering  clouds, 
like  fleeces  of  wool,  it  is  a  fign  of  fair  Weather. 
When  white  clouds  or  mifts  hang  juft  over  rivers,  and 
difperfe  no  farther,  it  is  a  fign  of  fair  Weather. 

When  a  rainbow  appears  after  a  ftiower,  and  the  blue 
or  yellow  part  of  it  be  very  bright,  and  the  higheft  co¬ 
lour,  they  are  tokens  of  fair  Weather. 

When  bees  fly  far  from  their  hives,  and  come  home 
late,  it  is  a  fign  of  fair  Weather. 

When  there  are  great  fwarmsof  gnats,  it  prefages  fair 
Weather. 

Glow-worms  ftiining  by  night,  are  a  fign  of  fair 
Weather. 

When  kites  fly  aloft,  it  befpeaks  fair  dry  Weather. 
The  Lord  Bacon  gives  this  reafon  for  it ;  becaufe  the 
kite  mounts  moft  into  the  air  of  that  temper  wherein 
he  delights  ;  for  this  afpiring  bird  does  not  fo  much 
affedt  the  groffnefs  of  the  air,  as  the  cold  and  frefh- 
nefs  of  it ;  for  being  a  bird  of  prey,  and  therefore 
hot,  he  delights  in  the  frefh  air. 

When  fwallows  fiy  high,  it  is  a  fign  of  fair  Weather. 
When  owls  whoot  much,  it  is  a  fign  of  fair  Weather ; 
and  though  owls  do  always  whoot  much,  both  in  wet 
and  dry  Weather,  yet  there  is  this  difference,  that  their 
whooting  is  more  clamorous  in  wet  Weather,  but 
more  eaiy  and  fedate  in  fair  Weather. 

When  halycyons,  coots,  and  other  fea  fowls,  leave 
the  fhores,  and  flock  to  the  fea,  it  is  a  fign  of  fair 
Weather. 

When  cattle  feed  eagerly,  without  looking  about 
them,  it  is  a  fign  of  fair  Weather. 

When  fifn  rife  frequently,  and  flirt  upon  the  Water, 
it  is  a  fign  of  fair  Weather. 

Spiders  webs  in  the  air,  or  on  the  Grafs  and  trees, 
foretel  much  fair  Weather. 

i.  A  thick  dark  fky,  lafting  for  fome  time,  without 
either  fun  or  rain,  always  becomes  firft  fair  then  foul, 

1.  e.  changes  to  a  fair  clear  Iky  ere  it  turns  to  rain. 
Thus  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  who  kept  a  regifter  of  the 
Weather  for  thirty  years,  fince  put  into  Dr.  Derham’s 
hand,  by  his  grandfon,  the  learned  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 
This  he  fays  he  hardly  ever  knew  to  fail,  at  leaft  when 
the  wind  was  in  any  of  the  eafterly  points  ;  but  Dr. 
Derham  has  obferved  the  rule  to  hold  good,  be  the 
wind  where  it  will. 

The  caufe  is  obvious.  The  atmofphere  is  replete 
with  vapours,  which,  though  fuflicient  to  refled;  and 
intercept  the  fun’s  rays  from  us,  yet  want  denfity  to 
defcend  •,  and  while  the  vapours  continue  in  the  fame 
ftate,  the  Weather  will  do  fo  too.  Accordingly  fuch 
Weather  is  generally  attended  with  moderate  warmth, 
and  little  or  no  wind  to  difturb  the  vapours,  and  a 
heavy  atmolphere  to  fuftain  them,  the  barometer  be¬ 
ing  commonly  high.  But  when  the  cold  approaches, 
and  by  condenfing  drives  the  vapours  into  clouds  or 
drops,  then  way  is  made  for  the  fun  beams,  till 
the  fame  vapours  being  by  farther  condenfation  form¬ 
ed  into  rain,  fall  down  in  drops. 

2.  A  change  in  the  warmth  of  the  weather  is  generally 
followed  by  a  change  of  the  wind.  Thus  the  nor¬ 
therly  and  foutherly  winds,  commonly  efteemed  the 
caufes  of  cold  or  warm  weather,  are  really  the  effects 
of  the  cold  or  warmth  of  the  atmofphere,  of  which  Dr. 
Derham  aflures  us  he  had  fo  many  confirmations,  that 
he  makes  no  doubt  of  it. 

Thus  it  is  common  to  fee  a  warm  foutherly  wind 
Changed  to  the  north,  by  the  fall  of  fnow  or  hail ;  or 
to  fee  the  wind  in  a  cold  frofty  morning  north, 
when  the  fun  has  well  warmed  the  earth  and  air,  wheel 
toward  the  fouth,  and  again  turn  northerly  or  eafterly 
in  the  cold  evening. 

Prognojlics  of  the  Weather  by  the  wind. 

The  winds,  fays  Mr.  Pointer,  are  the  caufes  of  the 
moft  fudden  and  extraordinary  alterations  of  the  air. 


The  nature  of  the  winds  is  fuch,  that,  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  we  have  of  them,  we  may  very  nearly  predict 
whatWeather  we  {hall  have  for  two  or  three  days  after. 
As  for  example  :  we  know  that  in  our  climate  a  fouth 
wind  generally  brings  rain,  and  a  weft  wind  more  ; 
and  the  weft  wind  is  the  predominant  wind  with  us, 
becaufe  the  ocean  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  our  country. 
And  alfo  that  a  north  wind  brings  fair  weather  to  us, 
as  well  as  the  eaft  wind,  which  does  not  laft  fo  long' 
as  the  north  ;  therefore  the  north-eaft  and  fouth-weft 
winds  are  thofe  that  are  necefiary  chiefly  to  be  treated 
of. 

Some  curious  obfervers  of  the  Weather  have  made 
this  obfervation  for  many  years  ;  That  there  is  as 
much  fouth  and  weft  wind  in  eight  years,  as  there  are 
north  and  eaft  winds,  and  of  confequence  as  many 
wet  years  as  dry  ones. 

Mr.  Pointer  gives  the  following  rules  to  know  when 
the  wind  will  fet  in  one  of  thele  two  points,  for  the 
moft  part,  for  two  or  three  months  together. 

Firft,  as  to  the  north-eaft  wind  :  when  the  wind  turns 
to  the  north-eaft  point,  and  continues  in  it  ftwo  days 
without  rain,  and  does  neither  turn  to  the  fouthward 
the  third  day,  nor  rain,  then  it  is  likely  to  continue 
eight  or  nine  days  without  rain,  and  then  to  return 
into  the  fouth. 

If  the  wind  turn  out  of  the  fouth  into  the  north-eaft 
again,  and  continue  two  days  in  that  point,  and  nei¬ 
ther  rains  nor  turns  to  the  fouth  the  third  day,  it  is 
likely  to  continue  north-eaft  for  two  months,  and  for 
the  moft  part  for  three  months.  The  wind  will  finifh 
thefe  turns  towards  the  north  in  three  weeks  time. 
Secondly,  as  to  the  fouth-weft  winds :  when  the  wind 
has  been  in  the  north  for  two  months  or  more,  and 
comes  to  the  fouth,  there  are  ufually  three  or  four  fair 
days  at  firft,  and  then  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  comes 
rain,  or  elfe  the  wind  turns  north,  and  continues  ftill  dry. 
If  within  a  day  or  two  without  rain,  it  return  into  the 
fouth,  and  with  rain,  turn  northward,  and  return  into 
into  the  fouth  the  firft  or  fecond  day,  as  before,  two 
or  three  times  together  after  this  manner  then  it  is 
like  to  be  in  the  fouth  or  fouth-weft  two  or  three 
months  together,  for  the  moft  part,  as  it  was  in  the 
north  before. 

He  does  not  mention  the  eaft  or  weft  winds,  becaufe 
he  fays,  the  rains  come  ufually  from  the  fouth,  or, 
in  the  fluffing  of  the  wind  from  the  fouth  to  the 
north  ;  as  for  the  drought,  the  wind  is,  for  the  moft 
part,  north-eaft. 

If  it  prove  fair  weather  out  of  the  fouth  for  a  week  to¬ 
gether,  which  is  not  ufua-1,  it  is  like  to  be  a  great 
drought,  when  it  has  rained  a  long  time  out  of  the 
fouth  before. 

The  wind  ufually  turns  from  the  north  to  the  fouth 
quietly  without  rain,  but  comes  back  again  into  the 
north  with  a  ftrong  wind  and  rain. 

The  greateft  winds,  which  blow  down  houfes  and 
trees,  ufually  come  by  the  turning  of  the  wind  out  of 
the  fouth  by  weft  into  the  north,  which  drives  away 
rain,  and  clears  the  air. 

Of  Prognoftications  of  the  Weather  from  the  barometer. 

Dr.  Derham  prefents  us  with  the  following  remarks : 

1.  That  foggy  Weather  makes  the  mercury  rife  in 
the  barometer,  as  well  as  the  north  wind.  The  caufe 
he  fuggefts,  probably  enough,  to  be  the  acceflion  of 
the  load  of  vapour  to  the  former  weight  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere.  Mizzling  Weather  he  likewife  obferves  to- 
have  the  like  eflfedt. 

2.  The  colds  and  heats  in  England  and  Switzerland 
begin  and  end  nearly  about  the  fame  time ;  nay,  and 
any  remarkable  weather,  efpecially  if  it  continues  any 
while,  affedts  one  place  as  well  as  the  other. 

3.  That  the  remarkably  cold  days  in  June  1703,  were 
found  in  Switzerland  to  precede  ours  commonly  about 
five  days  or  more  j  and  that  the  remarkable  heats  in 
the  following  months  begin  to  abate  in  both  places 
about  the  fame  time,  only  fomewhat  fooner  here  than 
there. 
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4.  That  the  winds  in  both  places  frequenly  agree,  yet 
they  fometimes  differ. 

5.  That  the  barometer  is  always  lower  at  Zurich  than 
at  Upminfter,  by  fometimes  one  and  fometimes  two 
Englifti  inches  ;  but  the  common  difference  is  abotlt 
half  an  inch,  which  may  be  folved  either  by  fuppofing 
Zurich  fituate  one  fourth  of  an  inch  higher  above  the 
level  of  the  fea  than  Upminfter  ;  or  elfe  by  fuppofing 
that  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  as  lying  near  the 
line,  to  be  higher  and  more  diftant  from  the  center 
than  ours  is,  which  lies  nearer  the  pole. 

6.  That  the  barometer  generally  rifes  and  falls  toge  ¬ 
ther  at  far  diftant  places,  though  this  agreement  of 
the  barometer  is  not  fo  conftant  between  Zurich  and 
Upminfter,  and  places  near  home,  viz.  at  London 
and  Paris,  where  again  the  agreement  of  the  baro¬ 
meter  is  not  fo  great,  as  between  Upminfter  and  Lan- 
cafhire. 

7.  That  the  variations  of  the  barometer  are  greateft, 
as  the  places  are  neareft  the  poles.  Thus,  e.  g.  the 
mercury  at  London  has  a  greater  range  by  two  or 
three  lines  than  at  Paris,  and  at  Paris  a  greater  than 
at  Zurich  ;  in  fome  places  near  the  equinoctial,  there 
is  fcarce  any  variation  at  all. 

8.  That  the  rain  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  is  much 
greater  in  quantity  throughout  the  year  than  that  in 
Effex  j  yet  the  rains  are  more  frequent,  i.  e.  there 
are  more  rainy  days  in  Effex,  than  at  either  of  thofe 
places. 

The  proportion  of  the  annual  rains  that  fall  in  the  fe- 
yeral  places  we  have  any  good  obfervations  of,  ftand 
thus :  at  Zurich  the  depth  of  the  annual  rain,  at  a 
medium,  is  about  324  inches  ;  at  Pifa  434  ;  at  Paris 
23  ;  at  Life  in  Flanders  234 i  at  Townly  in  Lanca- 
Jliire  424;  at  Upminfter  194. 

9.  That  cold  contributes  greatly  to  rain,  and  that  ap¬ 
parently,  by  condenfing  the  fufpended  vapours,  and 
making  them  defcend.  Thus  very  cold  months  or 
feafons  are  generally  followed  immediately  by  very 
rainy  ones,  and  cold  fummers  are  always  wet. 

10.  That  high  ridges  of  mountains,  as  the  Alps,  and 
the  fnows  they  are  covered  withal,  not  only  affed  the 
neighbouring  places  by  the  colds,  rain,  vapours,  8£c. 
they  produce,  but  even  diftant  countries,  as  England, 
often  partake  of  their  effeds. — Thus  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  colds,  December  1708,  and  the  relaxations 
thereof  were  felt  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  feveral  days 
before  they  reached  us.  This  Dr.  Derham  thinks  is 
an  indication  that  they  were  driven  from  them  to  us. 

WILDERNESSES,  if  rightly  fituated,  artfully 
contrived,  andjudicioufty  planted,  are  very  great  or¬ 
naments  to  a  fine  garden  •,  but  it  is  rare  to  fee  thefe 
fo  well  executed  in  gardens  as  could  be  wifhed,  nor 
are  they  often  judicioufly  fituated  ;  for  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  fo  fituated  as  to  hinder  a  diftant  profped,  or 
elfe  are  not  judicioufly  planted ;  the  latter  of  which 
is  fcarce  ever  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  moft  magni¬ 
ficent  gardens,  very  few  of  their  aefigners  ever  ftudy- 
ing  the  natural  growth  of  trees  fo  as  to  place  them  in 
fuch  manner,  that  they  may  not  obftrud  the  fight 
from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  plantation  which  are  pre- 
fented  to  the  view  ;  I  (hall  therefore  briefly  fet  down 
what  has  occurred  to  me  from  time  to  time,  when  I 
have  confidered  thefe  parts  of  gardens,  whereby  a 
perfon  will  be  capable  to  form  an  idea  of  the  true  beau* 
ties  which  ought  always  to  be  ftudied  in  the  contri¬ 
vance  of  Wildernefles. 

1 .  Wildernefles  fhould  always  be  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  the  gardens  in  which  they  are  made,  that 
they  may  correfpond  in  magnitude  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  garden  •,  for  it  is  very  ridiculous  to  fee  a 
large  Wildernefs  planted  with  tall  trees  in  a  fmall  lpot 
of  ground  •,  and  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be 
more  abfurd,  than  to  fee  little  paltry  fquares,  or  quar¬ 
ters  of  Wildernefs  work,  in  a  magnificent  large  garden. 

2.  As  to  the  fituation  of  Wildernefles,  they  fhould 
never  be  placed  too  near  the  habitation,  becaufe  the 
great  quantity  of  moifture  which  is  perfpired  from  the 
trees  will  eaufe  a  damp  unwholefome  air  about  the 
houfe,  which  is  often  of  ill  confequence.  Nor  fhould 
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they  be  fituated  fo  as  to  obftrud  any  diftant  profped 
of  the  country,  which  fhould  always  be  preferved 
wherever  it  can  be  obtained,  there  being  nothing  lb 
agreeable  to  the  mind  as  an  unconfined  profped  of  the 
adjacent  country;  but  where  the  fight  is  confined 
Within  the  limits  of  the  garden  from  its  fitUation,  then 
there  is  nothing  fo  agreeable  as  to  terminate  the  pro- 
fpe£t,  as  a  beautiful  fcene  of  the  various  kinds  of 
trees  judicioufly  planted  ;  and  if  it  is  fo  contvried, 
that  the  termination  is  planted  circularly,  with  the 
concave  toward  the  fight,  it  will  have  a  much  better 
effed,  than  if  it  end  in  ftrait  lilies  or  angles,  which 
are  never  fo  agreeable  to  the  mind. 

3.  The  trees  fhould  always  be  adapted  to  the  fizc  of 
the  plantation,  for  it  is  very  abfurd  to  fee  tall  trees 
planted  in  fmall  fquares  of  a  little  garden  ;  and  fo 
likewife,  if  in  large  defigns  ate  planted  nothing  but 
fmall  fhrubs,  it  will  have  a  mean  appearance:  It 
fhould  alfo  be  obferved,  never  to  plant  evergreens 
amongft  deciduous  trees,  blit  always  place  the  ever¬ 
greens  in  a  Wildernefs,  or  a  feparaie  part  of  the  Wil¬ 
dernefs  by  themfelves,  and  that  chiefly  in  fight,  be¬ 
caufe  thefe  afford  a  continual  pleafure  both  in  fummer 
and  winter,  when  in  the  latter  feafon  the  deciduous 
trees  do  not  appear  fo  agreeable ;  therefore,  if  the 
borders  of  Wildernefs  quarters  are  fkirted  with  ever¬ 
greens,  they  will  have  a  good  effed. 

4.  The  walks  muft  alfo  be  proportioned  to  thfe  fizeof 
the  ground,  and  not  make  large  walks  in  a  fmall 
Wildernefs  (nor  too  many  walks,  though  fmaller) 
whereby  the  greateft  part  of  the  ground  is  employed 
in  walks  ;  nor  fhould  the  grand  walks  of  a  large  Wil¬ 
dernefs  be  too  fmall,  both  of  which  are  equally  faulty. 
Thefe  walks  fhould  not  be  entered  immediately  from 
thofe  of  the  pleafure-garden,  but  rather  be  led  into  by 
a  fmall  private  wralk,  which  will  render  it  more  enter¬ 
taining  ;  or  if  the  large  walk  be  turned  in  form  of  a 
ferpent,  fo  as  not  to  fhew  its  whole  extent,  the  mind 
will  be  better  pleafed,  than  if  the  whole  were  to  open 
to  the  view. 

The  old  formal  method  of  contriving  Wildernefles 
was  to  divide  the  whole  cotnpals  of  ground,  either 
into  fquares,  angles,  circles,  or  other  figures,  making 
the  walks  correfpondent  to  them,  planting  the  Tides 
of  the  walks  with  hedges  of  Lime,  Elm,  Hornbeam^ 
&c.  and  the  quarters  within  were  planted  with  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  trees  promifcuoufly  without  order ;  but 
this  can  by  no  means  be  efteemed  a  judicious  method, 
becaufe  firft  hereby  there  will  be  a  great  expence  in 
keeping  the  hedges  of  a  large  Wildernefs  in  good  or¬ 
der  by  fhearing  them,  which,  inftead  of  being  beau-* 
tiful,  are  rather  the  reverfe  ;  for  as  thefe  parts  of  a 
garden  fhould,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  defigned  from 
nature,  whatever  has  the  ftiff  appearance  of  art,  does 
by  no  means  correfpond  therewith  ;  befides,  thefe 
hedges  are  generally  trained  up  fo  high,  as  to  ob¬ 
ftrud  the  fight  from  the  items  of  the  tall  trees  in  the 
quarters,  which  ought  never  to  be  done. 

In  the  next  place  the  walks  are  commonly  made  to 
interfed  each  other  in  angles,  which  alfo  fhew  too 
formal  and  trite  for  fuch  plantations,  and  are  by  no 
means  comparable  to  fuch  walks  as  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  meanders  or  labyrinths,  where  the  eye  cannot 
difeover  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  length  j 
and  the  more  thefe  walks  are  turned,  the  greater  plea¬ 
fure  they  will  afford.  Thefe  fhould  now  and  then 
lead  into  an  open  circular  piece  of  Grafs,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  which  may  be  placed  either  an  obelifk,  ftatue, 
or  fountain  ;  and  if  in  the  middle  part  of  the  Wilder¬ 
nefs  there  be  contrived  a  large  opening,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  which  may  be  ereded  a  dome  or  banqueting- 
houfe  furrounded  with  a  green  plat  of  Grafs,  it  will  be 
a  confiderable  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
From  the  fides  of  the^walks  and  openings,  the  trees 
fhould  rife  gradually  one  above  another  to  the  middle 
of  the  quarters,  where  fhould  always  be  planted  the 
largeft  growing  trees,  fo  that  the  heads  of  all  the  trees 
will  appear  to  view,  but  their  ftems  will  be  hid,  which 
will  have  a  vaftly  different  effed  from  the  common 
method,  where  the  trees  are  planted  large  and  fmall 
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without  order;  To  that  many  times  the  large  ft  are 
next  the  fight,  and  lmall  ones  behind  them,  juft  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  happens,  in  which  manner  the  fmall  ones, 
being  overhung  and  (haded,  feldom  thrive  well. 

But  in  order  to  plant  a  Wilderneis  with  judgment, 
the  ufual  growth  of  all  the  different  forts  of  trees 
iliould  be  well  confidered,  that  each  may  be  placed 
according  to  the  magnitude  to  which  they  generally 
arrive  ;  otherwile,  if  they  are  at  firft  planted  one  above 
another,  as  before  directed,  they  will  not  continue  to 
grow  in  this  order  many  years ;  for  fome  forts  will 
greatly  outgrow  the  others,  and  thereby  render  the 
plantation  lefs  beautiful ;  but  when  they  are  placed  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  ufual  manner  of  growing,  they  will 
always  continue  nearly  in  the  fame  order,  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  very  entertaining  to  the  fight. 

Thefe  trees  (hould  alfo  be  allowed  a  proportionable 
diftance,  according  to  their  growth,,  and  not  be 
crouded  fo  clofe  as  is  commonly  practiled,  whereby 
there  are  four  times  the  number  of  trees  planted  which 
need  be  ;  and  this  clofe  planting  caufes  them  to  afpire 
to  a  great  height,  but  then  they  want  the  noble  dif- 
fufion  of  branches,  which  is  vaftly  more  agreeable  to 
the  fight,  than  a  parcel  of  thin  taper  Items,  with 
fcarcely  any  Heads,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe  in  fome  of 
the  largeft  gardens  in  England,  where,  inftead  of  look¬ 
ing  at  a  noble  parabola  of  trees,  with  their  fpreading 
globular  heads,  a  parcel  of  naked  (terns  prefent  them- 
felves  to  view  ;  and  where  the  trees  are  thus  crowded, 
they  never  thrive  half  fo  well,  nor  will  they  continue 
half  fo  long,  as  thofe  which  are  allowed  a  proper  dif¬ 
tance  ;  for  their  roots  running  and  interfering  with 
each  other,  draw  the  nourifhment  away  fafter  than 
the  ground  can  lupply  them,  which  caufes  their  leaves 
to  be  fmall,  and,  in  dry  feafons,  to  decay  and  fall  off, 
long  before  their  ufual  time,  and  thereby  renders  the 
plantation  lefs  agreeable. 

In  the  diftribution  of  thefe  plantations,  in  thofe  parts 
which  are  planted  with  deciduous  trees,  there  may  be 
planted  next  the  walks  and  openings,  Roles,  Honey- 
i  uckles,  Spiraea  Frutex,  and  other  kinds  of  low-flower¬ 
ing  flirubs,  which  may  be  always  kept  very  dwarf,  and 
may  be  planted  pretty  clofe  together;  and  at  the. 
foot  of  them,  near  the  fides  of  the  walks,  may  be 
planted  Primrofes,  Violets,  Daffodils,  and  many 
other  forts  of  wood  flowers,  not  in  a  ftrait  line, 
but  rather  to  appear  accidental,  as  in  a  natural  wood. 
Behind  the  firft  row  of  ftirubs  (hould  be  planted 
Syringas,  Cytifufes,  Althaea  frutex,  Mezereons,  and 
other  flowering  fhrubs  of  a  middle  growth,  which 
may  be  backed  with  Laburnums,  Lilacs,  Guelder 
Roles,  and  other  flowering  flirubs  of  a  large  growth  : 
thefe  may  be  backed  with  many  other  forts  of  trees, 
riling  gradually  to  the  middle  of  the  quatters,  from 
whence  they  (hould  always  (lope  down  every  way  to 
the  walks. 

By  this  diftributon  you  will  have  the  pleafure  of  the 
flowering  fnrubs  near  the  fight,  whereby  you  will  be 
regaled  with  their  feent  as  you  pafs  through  the  walks, 
which  is  leldom  obferved  by  thofe  who  plant  Wilder- 
neffes ;  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  Rofes, 
Honeyfuckles,  and  other  fmall  flowering  flirubs, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  large  quarters,  under  the  drop¬ 
ping  and  (hade  of  large  trees,  where  they  feldom 
thrive  ;  and  if  they  do,  the  pleafure  of  them  is  loft, 
becaufe  they  are  (ecluded  from  the  fight.  If  thefe 
quarters  are  (lightly  dug  every  winter,  it  will  keep 
the  ground  clean  from  noxious  weeds,  and  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  trees.  And  the  expence  of  doing  this, 
where  labour  is  cheap,  cannot  be  very  confiderable, 
un'lefs  in  very  great  plantations. 

But,  befide  thefe  grand  walks  and  openings,  (which 
may  be  laid  with  turf,  and  kept  well  mowed)  there 
(hould  be  fome  fmaller  ferpentine  walks  through  the 
middle  of  the  quarters,  where  perfons  may  retire  for 
privacy.  There  need  be  nothing  but  the  ground  of 
the  place  made  level,  and  kept  hoed,  to  clear  it  from 
weeds,  which  will  be  no  great  trouble  to  do  with  a 
Dutch  hoe,  which  is  broad,  and  will  make  great  rid¬ 
dance,  and  then  rake  them  over  to  make  them  hand- 
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fome.  Thefe  walks  need  not  be  very  broad,  bur  (hould 
be  turned  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  to  deviate  far 
from  the  middle  of  the  quarter,  becaufe  there  the  trees 
being  largeft,  will  afford  the  ampleft  (hade.  Five  or  fix 
ieet  will  be  a  fufficient  width  for  thefe  walks  in  large 
quarters,  but  in  fmall  ones  four  feet  is  full  enough. 
By  the  fides  of  thefe  private  walks  may  alfo  be  fcat- 
tered  fome  wood  flowers  and  plants,  which,  if  art¬ 
fully  planted,  will  have  a  very  good  effect. 

In  the  general  defign  for  thefe  Wildefhefles  it  (hould 
not  be  ftudied  to  make  the  feveral  parts  correlpondent, 
for  that  is  fo  formal  and  ftiff,  as  to  be  now  quite  re¬ 
jected.  The  greater  diverfity  there  is  in  the  diftribution 
of  thefe  parts,  the  more  pleafure  they  will  afford  ;  and 
fince,  according  to  this  method  of  defigning  and 
planting,  the  different  parts  never  prefent  themfelves 
to  the  fame  views,  it  is  no  matter  how  different  they 
are  varied  afunder ;  that  part  of  them  which  is  moft 
in  view  from  the  houfe,  or  other  parts  of  the  garden, 
may  be  planted  with  evergreens,  but  the  other  parts 
may  be  planted  with  deciduous  trees  in  the  foreeoine- 
manner. 

The  part  planted  with  evergreens  may  be  difpofed  in 
the  following  manner,  viz.  in  the  firft  line  next  the 
great  walks  may  be  placed  Lauruftinus,  Boxes, 
Spurge  Laurel,  juniper,  Savin,  and  other  dwarf  ever¬ 
greens  ;  behind  thefe  may  be  planted  Laurels,  Flollies, 
Arbutufes,  and  other  evergreens  of  a  larger  growth ; 
next  to  thefe  may  be  placed  Alaternufes,  Phyllireas, 
Yews,  Cyprefies,  Virginian  Cedars,  and  other  trees  of 
the  fame  growth  ;  behind  thefe  may  be  planted  Nor¬ 
way  and  Silver  Firs,  the  True  Pine,  and  other  forts  of 
the  like  growth ;  and  in  the  middle  (hould  be  planted 
Scotch  Pines,  Pinafter,  and  other  of  the  largeft  grow¬ 
ing  evergreens,  which  will  afford  a  moft  delightful 
profpect,  if  the  different  (hades  of  their  greens  are  cu- 
rioufly  intermixed.  And  in  order  to  render  the  vari¬ 
ety  greater,  there  may  be  feveral  kinds  of  hardy  ever¬ 
green  trees  and  fhrubs  obtained  from  the  north  parts 
of  America,  as  there  are  already  many  in  England, 
which  are  very  fit  for  this  purpofe,  and  are  mentioned 
in  different  parts  of  this  book. 

This  manner  of  feparating  the  evergreens  from  the 
deciduous  trees,  will  not  only  make  a  much  better  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  alfo  caule  them  to  thrive  far  beyond 
what  they  ufually  do  when  intermixed  ;  therefore  I 
(hould  never  advife  any  perfon  to  plant  them  promif- 
cuoufly  together. 

By  what  I  have  faid  concerning  the  planting  the  trees 
one  behind  another,  according  to  their  different 
growths,  I  would  not  have  it  underftood,  that  I  mean 
the  placing  them  in  ftrait  lines,  which  is  too  ftiff  and 
formal  for  thefe  plantations ;  all  that  is  intended  is,  to 
place  the  front  rows  of  trees  on  each  fide  the  walks,  at 
an  equal  diftance  from  the  fide  of  the  walks,  which 
being  twilled  in  eafy  natural  turns,  the  (hrubs  having 
the  curves  will  (land  in  the  fame  direction,  and  mult 
turn  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  walks.  Thofe  behind 
may  be  placed  after  any  manner,  provided  care  be 
taken  to  allow  each  fufficient  room  to  grow,  and  that 
there  may  appear  no  uneven  gaps  in  the  diftance  of 
their  heads,  but  that  they  may  all  rife  gradually,  fo  as 
to  form  a  handfome  Hope. 

In  fmall  gardens,  where  there  is  not  room  for  thefe 
magnificent  Wilderneffes,  there  may  be  fome  riling 
clumps  of  evergreens,  fo  defigned  as  to  make  the 
ground  appear  much  larger  than  it  is  in  reality  ;  and 
if  in  thefe  there  are  fome  ferpentine  walks  well  con¬ 
trived,  it  will  greatly  improve  the  places,  and  deceive 
thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  ground  as  to  its 
fize.  Thefe  clumps  or  little  quarters  of  evergreens 
Ihould  be  placed  juft  beyond  the  plain  opening  of  . 
Grafs  before  the  houfe,  where  the  eye  will  be  carried 
from  the  plain  furface  of  Grals  to  the  regular  (lope  of 
evergreens,  to  the’great  pleafure  of  the  beholder  ;  but 
if  there  is  a  diftant  profpeft  of  the  adjacent  country 
from  the  houfe,  then  this  Ihould  not  be  obftruefted, 
but  rather  be  left  open  for  the  profpeft  bounded  on 
each  fide  with  thefe  clumps,  which  may  be  extended 
to  thofe  parts  of  the  ground,  where  no  view  is  ob- 
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ftrudted.  Thefe  fmall  quarters  Ihould  not  be  furround- 
ed  wit;h  hedges,  for  the  reafons  before  given  ;  nor 
ihould  they  be  cut  into  angles,  or  any  other  ftudied 
figures,  but  be  defigned  rather  in  a  rural  manner, 
which  is  always  preferable  to  the  other,  for  thel'e  kinds 
of  plantations. 

In  Wilderneffes  there  is  but  little  trouble  or  expence 
after  their  firft  planting,  which  is  an  addition  to  their 
value  j  the  only  labour  required  is  to  mow  and  roll 
the  large  Grals  walks,  and  to  keep  the  other  ground 
walks  free  from  weeds.  And  in  the  quarters,  if  the 
weeds  are  hoed  down  two  or  three  times  in  a  fum- 
mer,  it  will  ftill  add  to  their  neatnels.  The  trees 
fhould  alfo  be  pruned  to  cut  out  all  dead  wood,  or  ir¬ 
regular  branches,  where  they  croft  each  other,  and 
juft  to  preferve.  them  within  due  bounds;  and  as  was 
before  obferved,  if  the  ground  be  flightly  dug  between 
the  trees,  it  will  greatly  promote  their  vigour.  This 
being  the  whole  labour  of  a  Wildernefs,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  they  are.  fo  generally  efteemed,  efpecially  when 
we  confider  the  pleafure  they  afford. 

SWEET  WILLIAM.  See  Diantkus. 

WILLOW.  See  Salix. 

W I L  L  O  W,  the  French.  See  Epilobium. 

WIND  is  defined  to  be  the  ftream  or  current  of  the 
air,  together  with  fuch  vapours  as  the  air  carries  along 
with  it;  or  it  is  a  fenfible  agitation  of  the  air,  whereby 
a  large  quantity  thereof  flows  out  of  one  place  or  re¬ 
gion  to  another. 

The  ancients  made  but  four  Winds,  according  to  the 

.  four  cardinal  points,  but  this  was  quickly  looked  up¬ 
on  as  too  grofs  a  divifion.  The  following  age  added 
eight  more  to  this  number,  which  was  thought  too 
nice  a  fubdividing,  and  therefore  they  reduced  the 
laft  number  to  four,  taking  every  other  or  middle 
Wind,  and  adding  them  to  the  old  account ;  but  our 
failors,.  who  are  far  beyond  the  ancients  for  their  fkill 
in  navigation,  have  divided  the  horizon  into  thirty- 
two  equal  parts,  adding  twenty-eight  to  the  four  car¬ 
dinal  Winds  ;  a  thing  ufeful  in  navigation,  but  of  no 
great  concern  in  natural  philofophy,  unlefs  it  be  to 
give  a  hint,  that  the  Wind  blows  from  all  parts  of  the 
heavens. 

As  to  the  phyfical  caufe  of  tke  Winds  ; 

Some  philofophers,  as  Des  Cartes,  Rohault,  &c.  ac¬ 
count  for  the  general  Wind  from  the  diurnal  rotation 
of  the  earth,  and  from  this  general  Wind  derive  all 
the  particular  ones. 

They  fay,  the  atmoTphere  invefting  the  earth,  and 
moving  round  it,  that  part  will  perform  its  circuit 
fooneft,  which  has  the  fmalleft  circle  to  defcribe. 
The  air  therefore,  near  the  equator,  will  require  a  fome- 
what  longer  time  to  perform  its  courfedn  from  weft 
to  eaft  than  nearer  the  poles  ;  that  as  the  earth  turns 
eaftward,  the  particles  of  the  air  near  the  equinoctial 
being  exceeding  light,  are  left  behind,  fo  that  in  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  earth’s  lurface,  they  move  weftward,  and 
become  a  conftant  eafterly  Wind. 

This  opinion  feems  confirmed,  for  that  thefe  Winds 
are  found  only  near  the  equinoftial,  in  thofe  parallels 
of  latitude,  where  the  diurnal  motion  is  fwifteft,  but 
the  conftant  calms  of  the  Atlantic  fea,  near  the  equa  - 
tor,  the  wefterly  Winds  near  the  coaft  of  Guiney,  and 
the  periodical  ^/efteriy  Monfoons,  under  the  equator 
of  the  Indian  jfea,  feemingly  declare  the  infufficiency 
of  that  hypothecs. 

Belides,  the  air,  being  kept  to  the  earth  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  gravity,  would  in  time  acquire  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  velocity,  that  the  earth’s  furface  moves  with, 
as  well  in  refpeft  of  the  diurnal  rotation,  as  of  the 
annual  about  the  fun,  which  is  about  thirty  minutes 
fwifter. 

It  remains  therefore  to  fubftitute  fome  other  caufe, 
capable  of  producing  a  like  conftant  effecft;  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  the  fame  objections,  but  agreeable  to  the  known 
properties  of  the  elements  of  air  and  water,  and  the 
laws  of  the  motion  of  fluid  bodies  ;  fuch  an  one  is 
the  aftion  of  the  fun’s  beams  upon  the  air  and  water, 
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as  he  paffes  every  day  over  the  oceans,  confidered  to¬ 
gether  with  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  fituation  of  the 
adjoining  continents.  This  has  been  done  by  Dr. 
Halley. 

Therefore,  according  to  the  laws  of  ftatics,  the  air, 
which  is  lei's  rarefied  or  expanded  by  heat,  and  con- 
fequently  more  ponderous,  mult  have  a  motion  to¬ 
wards  thofe  parts  thereof  which  are  more  rarefied,  and 
left  ponderous,  to  bring  it  to  an  equilibrium.  All® 
the  prefence  of  the  fun  continually  fluffing  to  the 
weftward,  that  part  to  which  the  air  tends,  by  reafon 
of  the  rarefaction  made  by  his  greateft  meridian  heat, 
is  with  him  carried  weftward ;  and  confequendy,  the 
tendency  of  the  whole. body  of  the  lower  air  is  that 
way. 

Thus  a  general  eafterly  Wind  is  formed ;  which  being 
imprefied  upon  all  the  air  of  a  vaft  ocean,  the  parts 
impel  one  the  other,  and  fo  keep  moving  till  the  next 
return  of  the  fun  ;  whereby  fo-  much  of  the  motion  as 
was  loft,  is  again  reftored,  and  thus  the  eafterly  Wind 
is  made  perpetual. 

From  the  fame  principle  it  follows,  that  the  eafterly 
Wind  fhould,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  equator,  be  to 
the  northward  of  the  eaft  ;  and  in  fouth  latitudes,  to 
the  fouthward  thereof ;  for  near  the  line  the  air  is 
much  more  rarefied,  than  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
it ;  becaufe  the  fun  is  twice  in  a  year  vertical  there, 
and  at  no  time  diftant  above  twenty-three  degrees  one 
half  ;  at  which  diftance  the  heat  being  at  the  fine  of 
the  angle  of  incidence,  is  but  little  fhort  of  that  of  the 
perpendicular  ray  ;  whereas,  under  the  tropics,  tho’ 
the  fun  ftay  long  vertical,  yet  he  is  a  long  fprty-fevea 
degrees  off;  which  is  a,  kind  of  winter,  wherein  the 
air  fo  cools,  as  that  the  fummer  heat  cannot  warm  it 
to  the  fame  degree  with  that  under  the  equator. 
Wherefore  the  air  towards  the  northward  and  fouth¬ 
ward  being  lefs  rarefied  than  that  in  the  middle,  it 
follows,  that  from  both  fides  it  ought  to  tend  towards 
the  equator.  This  motion,  compounded  with  the 
former  eafterly  Wind*  an  fibers  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  general  trade  Winds  ;  which,  if  the  whole  furface 
of  the  globe  were  fea,  would  undoubtedly  blow  all 
round  the  world,  as  they  are  found  to  do  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Ethiopic  oceans. 

But  feeing  fo  great  continents  interpofe,  and  break 
the  continuity  of  the  oceans,  regard  rauft  be  had  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  pofition  of  the  high, 
mountains,  which  are  the  two  principal  caufes  of  the 
feveral  variations  of  the  Wind  from  the  former  ge¬ 
neral  rule  ;  for  if  a  country,  lying  near  the  fun, 
prove  to  be  fiat,  fandy,  and  low  land,  fuch  as  the' 
defarts  of  Lybia  are  ufually  reported  to  be,  the  heat 
occafioned  by  the  refle&ion  of  the  fun’s  beams,  and 
the  retention  thereof  in  the  fand,  is  incredible  to  thofe 
who  have  not  felt  it ;  whereby  the  air  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  rarefied,  it  is  neceffary,  that  this  cooler  and 
more  denfe  air  Ihould  run  thitherwards  to  reftore  the 
equilibrium. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe,  why,  near  the  coaft 
of  Guiney,  the  Wind  always  fets  in  upon  the  land, 
blowing  wefterly  inftead  of  eafterly  ;  there  being  fuffi- 
cient  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  inland  parts  of  Africa 
are  prodigioufiy  hot,  fince  the  northern  borders  there¬ 
of  were  fo  intemperate,  as  to  give  the  ancients  caufe 
to  conclude,  that  all  beyond  the  tropics  was  uninha¬ 
bitable  by  excefs  of  heat. 

From  the  fame  caufe  it  happens,  that  there  are  fo 
conftant  calms  in  that  part  of  the  ocean  called  the 
Rains  ;  for  this  tradl  being  placed  in  the  middle,  be¬ 
tween  the  wefterly  Winds  blowing,  on  the  coaft'  of 
Guiney,  and  the  eafterly  trade  Winds  blowing  to  the 
weftward  thereof,  the  tendency  of  the  air  here  is  in¬ 
different  to  either,  and  fo  fcands  in  aequiiibrio  between 
both  ;  and  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere 
being  diminilhed  by  the  continual  contrary  Winds' 
blowing  from  hence,  is  the  reafon  that  the  air  here 
holds  not  the  copious  vapour  it  receives,  but  lets  it 
fall  in  frequent  rains. 

But  as  the  cool  and  denfe  air,  by  reafon  of  the  great¬ 
er  gravity,  prefies  upon  thejjot  rarefied,  itisdemon- 

ftrative. 
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Native,  that  this  latter  muft:  afcend  in  a  continual 
ftream  as  faft  as  it  rarefies and  that  being  afcended, 
it  mull;  difperfe  itfelf  to  preferve  the  equilibrium,  that 
is,  by  a  contrary  current  the  upper  air  muft  move 
from  thofe  parts  where  the  greateft  heat  is ;  fo,  by  a 
kind  of  circulation,  thenorth-eaft  trade  Wind  below 
will  be  attended  with  a  fduth-wefterly  above;  That 
this  is  more  than  a  bare  conjecture,  the  almoft  inftan- 
taneous  change  of  the  Wind  to  the  oppofite  point, 
which  is  frequently  found  in  paffing  the  limits  of  the 
'trade  Winds,  feems  to  affure  us ;  but  that  which  above 
all  confirms  this  hypothefis,  is  the  phenomenon  of 
the  Monfoons,  by  this  means  moft  eafily  folved,  and 
without  it  hardly  explicable. 

Suppofing  therefore,  fuch  a  circulation  as  above,  it 
is  to  be  confidered,  that  to  the  northward  of  the  In- 
dian  ocean,  there  is  every  where  land  within  the  ufu- 
al  limits  of  the  latitude  of  thirty  degrees  ;  viz.  Ara¬ 
bia,  Perfid,  India,  &c.  which  for  the  fame  reafon  as 
the  mediterranean  parts  of  Africa,  are  fubjeCt  to  un- 
fufferable  heats,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  north,  paffing 
nearly  vertical ;  but  yet  are  temperate  enough,  when 
the  fun  is  removed  toward  the  other  tropic,  becaufe 
of  a  ridge  of  mountains  at  fome  diftance  within  the 
land,  faid  to  be  frequently  in  winter  covered  with 
fnow,  over  which  the  air,  as  it  paffes,  muft  needs  be 
much  chilled. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  air,  coming  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  general  rule,  out  of  the  north-eaft  in  the 
Indian  fea,  is  fometimes  hotter,  fometimes  colder,  than 
that  which  by  this  circulation  is  returned  out  of  the 
fouth-weft  ;  and  by  confequence,  fometimes  the  under 
current  or  Wind  is  from  the  north-eaft,  fometimes 
from  the  fouth-weft. 

That  this  has  no  other  caufe,  is  clear  from  the  times 
wherein  thefe  Winds  fet,  viz.  in  April,  when  the  fun 
begins  to  warm  thofe  countries  to  the  north,  the 
fouth-weft  Monfoons  begin,  and  blow  during  the  heat 
till  Odlober  *,  when  the  fun  being  retired,  and  all 
things  growing  cooler  northward,  and  the  heat  in¬ 
creasing  to  the  fouth,  the  north-eaft  enter  and  blow 
all  the  winter,  till  April  again.  And  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  from  the  fame  principle,  that  fouthward  of  the 
equator,  in  part  of  the  Indian  ocean,  the  north-eaft 
Winds  fucceed  the  fouth-eaft,  when  the  fun  draws 
near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

But  in  this  latter  occurs  a  difficulty  not  well  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  which  is,  why  this  change  of  the  Mon¬ 
foons  Ihould  be  any  more  in  this  ocean,  than  in  the 
fame  latitudes  in  the  iEthiopic,  where  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  certain  than  a  fouth-eaft  Wind  all  the 
year. 

It  is  likewife  very  hard  to  conceive,  why  the  limits 
of  the  trade  Winds  ffiould  be  fixed  about  the  thirtieth 
degree  of  latitude  all  round  the  globe  ;  and  that  they 
ffiould  fo  feldom  tranfgrefs  or  fall  ffiort  of  thofe 
bounds  5  as  alfo  that  in  the  Indian  fea,  only  the  north¬ 
ern  part  ffiould  be  fubjedt  to  the  changeable  Mon¬ 
foons,  and  in  the  fouthern  there  Ihould  be  a  conftant 
fouth-eaft. 

This  account  of  Wind  is  taken  from  the  learned  Dr. 
Halley’s  difcourfe  on  this  fubjett,  Philofoph.  Tranf. 
N°  183. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Robinfon  gives  this  account  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  Wind  ;  that  in  the  greateft  probability  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  vaft  fwarms  of  nitrous  particles,  which  rife 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  have  been  put  into 
motion,  either  by  the  central  fire,  or  by  that  heat 
and  fermentation  which  abounds  in  this  huge  body 
of  the  earth  •,  and  therefore  this  firft  commotion,  which 
is  excited  by  the  faid  fermentation,  is  called  a  bot¬ 
tom  Wind,  which  is  prefently  difcovered  bv  the  por- 
poifes,  and  other  fea  fiffi,  that  delight  to  fport  and 
play  upon  the  waves  of  the  fea,  and  by  their  playing, 
give  to  the  mariners  the  firft  notice  of  an  approachitTo- 
Itorm.  & 

V\  hen  thefe  nitrous  fwarms  are  rifen  toward  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea,  they  caufe,  in  a  dark  night,  fuch  a 
ffiining  light  upon  the  waves,  as  if  the  fea  were  on 
fiie-,  and  being  delivered  from  the  brackiffi  water, 
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and  received  into  the  open  air,  thofe  fiery  and  fluffing 
meteors,  which  fix  upon  mails  and  fides  of  the  ffiips, 
are  only  nitrous  particles  condenled  by  the  circumam¬ 
bient  cold,  and  like  that  which  the  chemifts  call  phof- 
phorus,  or  artificial  glow-worm,  ffiine  and  call:  a  light, 
but  have  no  heat. 

This  gives  the  fecond  notice  to  the  mariners,  that  the 
ftorm  is  rifing  ;  for  the  fea  begins  to  be  rough  upon 
the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  Wind,  and  the  waves 
fwell  and  rife,  though  the  air  at  the  fame  time  is  calm 
and  clear. 

This  boiling  fermentation  of  the  fea>  caufes  the  va¬ 
pours  to  arifie,  which  by  the  intenfenefs  of  the  circum¬ 
ambient  cold,  are  condenled  into  thick  clouds,  and 
fall  down  in  ftorms  of  Wind  and  rain  $  firft  upon  the 
fea,  from  whence  they  rofe  ;  and  then  the  attradive 
power  of  the  mountain  cold,  by  a  fecret  magnecifm 
between  vapour  and  cold,  attracts  the  wateriffi  va¬ 
pours,  and  intermixed  with  nitrous  particles,  they 
afcend  to  the  high  tops  of  mountains  and  hills,  where 
they  hang  hovering  in  thick  fogs,  and  watery  mifts, 
until  the  atmofpherical  heat  rarefies  the  nitrous  part 
of  the  fog,  which  is  almoft  uppermoft,  and  appears 
white  and  tranflucent,  into  brifk  gales  of  Wind. 

And  the  intenfenefs  of  the  atmofpherical  cold  hav¬ 
ing  attracted  the  vapours  into  the  colder  regions  of 
the  air,  where  they  are  condenled  into  clouds,  the; 
Wind  breaks,  diffipates,  and  drives  them  before  it, 
till  they  fall  down  in  rain,  and  water  the  furface  of 
the  earth. 

And  this  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  they  have  bufi 
little  Wind,  and  lefs  rain  in  Egypt,  and  thofe  level 
countries  where  they  have  no  mountains. 

Dr.  Derham  fays.  Wind  is  a  current  of  the  air  *,  and 
that  which  excites  or  alters  its  current,  may  juftly  be 
faid  to  be  the  caufe  of  Wind. 

An  equipoife  of  the  atmofphere  produces  a  calm  •,  but 
if  that  equipoife  be  taken  off,  more  or  lefs,  a  ftream 
of  air  or  Wind  is  accordingly  thereby  produced,  eithec- 
ftronger  or  weaker,  fwifter  or  flower. 

And  there  are  divers  things  that  may  caufe  fuch  al¬ 
terations  in  the(equipoife  or  balance  of  the  atmofphere, 
viz.  eruptions  of  vapours  from  the  fea  and  land,  ra¬ 
refactions  and  condenfations  in  one  place  more  than 
in  another,  the  falling  of  rain,  preflure  of  the  clouds, 
&c. 

It  is  obferved  of  caves,  that  they  always  emit  Winds 
more  or  lefs  ;  and  as  great  caves,  fo  great  lakes  alfo 
fend  forth  Winds  •,  but  the  moft  univerfal  and  con¬ 
ftant  alterations  of  the  atmofphere  are  produced  by 
heat  and  cold. 

This  is  manifeft  in  the  general  trade  Winds,  which, 
between  the  tropics,  blow  all  the  year  from  eaft  to 
weft  •,  if  the  caufe  of  this  be  (according  to  the  opinion 
of  fome  ingenious  men)  the  daily  progrefs  of  the  fun 
round  that  part  of  the  globe,  and  by  his  heat  rarefy¬ 
ing  one  part  of  the  air,  while  the  cooler  and  heavier 
air  behind  preffes  after. 

And  fo  the  land  and  fea  breezes  •,  and  fo  in  our  clff 
mate,  the  northerly  and  foutherly  Winds  (which  are 
commonly  efteemed  the  caufe  of  warm  and  cold  wea¬ 
ther)  are  really  the  effedls  of  the  cold  or  warmth  of 
the  atmofphere. 

Of  this  Dr.  Derham  fays,  he  has  had  fo  many  confir¬ 
mations,  that  he  does  not  doubt  of  it ;  and  he  pro¬ 
duces  for  an  inftance  of  it,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
fee  a  warm  foutherly  Wind,  on  a  fudden  change  to 
the  north,  by  the  fall  of  fnow  or  hail ;  and  in  a  cold 
frofty  morning,  to  fee  the  Wind  north,  and  to  wheel 
about  toward  the  foutherly  quarters,  when  the  fun 
has  well  warmed  the  air ;  and  then  again,  in  the  cold 
evening,  to  turn  northerly  or  eafterly. 

And  hence  alfo  it  is,  that  the  Winds  and  clouds  are 
oftentimes  contrary  to  each  other  in  thunder  ffiowers 
(efpecially  if  hail  falls  ;)  the  fultry  weather  below  di- 
re<fts  the  Wind  one  way,  and  the  cold  above  the  clouds 
another  way. 

And  that  he  has  obferved  feveral  times,  that  when 
the  morning  has  been  warm,  and  what  Wind  was 
ftirring  was  weft-fouth-weft,  that  the  clouds  were 
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thick  and  black  (as  they  generally  are  when  fnow 
follows  ;)  and  that,  a  little  before  noon,  the  Wind 
veered  about  to  the  north  by  weft,  and  fometimes  to 
other  points;  the  clouds  at  the  fame  time  flying, 
fome  north  by  weft,  and  fome  fouth-weft;  that  about 
one  o’clock  it  rained  apace,  the  clouds  fometimes 
flying  north-eaft,  then  north  •,  and  at  laft  both  Winds 
and  clouds  have  fettled  north  by  weft  ;  and  at  that 
time  the  fleet  fell  very  plentifully,  and  it  grew 
very  cold. 

From  all  which  he  obferves  ; 

Firft,  that  though  the  region  below  was  warm,  the 
region  of  the  clouds  was  cold,  as  the  black  fnowy 
clouds  fhewed. 

Secondly,  That  the.  ftruggle  between  the  warmth  of 
our  region,  and  the  cold  of  the  cloudy  region  ftopped 
the  airy  currents  of  both  regions. 

Thirdly,  That  the  falling  of  the  fnow  through  our 
warmer  air,  did  at  firft  melt  into  rain  •,  but  after  the 
fuperior  cold  had  conquered  the  inferior  warmth,  it 
became  fleet. 

Fourthly,  That  as  the  cold  prevailed  by  degrees,  it 
wheeled  about  both  the  Winds  and  clouds,  from  the 
northward  towards  the  fouth. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  there  is  often  affem- 
bled  in  the  atmofphere,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  va¬ 
pours  to  maintain  a  lading  condensation  ;  and  that  it 
is  alfo  quick  enough  at  fome  times  to  create  a  great 
Wind. 

For  according  to  Dr.  Halley’s  experiment,  it  may  be 
computed,  that  there  is  129,762,2 19  cubical  miles  of 
the  atmofphere  filled  by  vapours  every  day.  This  pro¬ 
digious  quantity,  being  divided  and  ranged  in  bodies 
at  various  fituations  throughout  the  world,  occalions, 
by  the  mutual  condenfations,  almoft  conftant  relults 
of  the  air,  to  fupply  the  empty  places ;  fo  may  be 
thought  abundantly  fufficient  for  producing  and  main¬ 
taining  all  Winds  univerfally. 

From  thefe  and  other  confiderations,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  production  of  Winds  depends  chiefly 
on  the  condenfation  of  vapours  •,  and  in  order  to  con¬ 
firm  this  hypothefis,  we  ffiall  proceed  to  explain  feve- 
ral  properties  and  cafes  folvable  thereby. 

1 .  That  the  direction  or  courfe  of  any  Wind  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fituation  of  the  body  of  vapours,  whofe 
condenfation  produces  it ;  fo  if  a  concourle  of  vapours 
be  gathered  over  the  kingdom  of  France,  the  conden¬ 
fation  thereof  would  draw  the  air  from  England  in  a 
foutherly  'direction,  in  Spain  would  be  a  northerly 
Wfind,  in  Germany  would  blow  wefterly,  at  the  Bay 
of  Bifcay  an  eafterly  Wind. 

2.  That  the  force  or  intenfity  of  a  Wind  is  the  exten- 
fion  of  the  condenfing  vapour,  and  the  quicknefs  of 
their  condenfations. 

3.  This  may  account  for  there  being  more  Winds 
about  the  equinoxes  than  at  other  feafons. 

4  We  muft  add  that  it  is  underftood,  that  the  great¬ 
er  quantities  of  rain  that  fall  in  the  winter,  muft 
occafion  more  Winds  than  in  fummer,  there  being  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  vapours  condenfed  ;  and 
likewife, 

5.  That  there  are  more  Winds  in  diftant  latitudes  than 
toward  the  equator ;  becaufe  the  former  are  more 
fubject  to  rain. 

6.  Why  there  is  more  rain  and  Wind  in  the  winter 
than  in  the  fummer,  when  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  in  the 
former  more  weak  and  languid,  by  which  it  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  raifing  any  great  quantity  of  vapour  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  rain  and  Wind. 

7.  Why  they  have  more  rain  and  Wind  toward  the 
poles  and  about  the  equator,  although  the  latter  is  a 
part  of  the  world  where  the  fun  makes  the  greateft 
evaporation. 

The  induftry  of  fome  late  writers  have  brought  the 
theory  and  production,  and  motion  of  the  Winds,  to 
fomewhat  of  mathematical  demonftration,  we  ffiall 
here  give  it  to  the  reader  in  that  form, 


Laws  of  the  productions  &c.  of  Winds. 

1.  If  the  fpring  of  the  air  be  weakened  in  any  place, 
more  than  in  the  adjoining  places,  a  Wind  will  blow 
through  the  place  where  the  diminution  is. 

For  fince  the  air  endeavours  by  its  elaftic  force  to  ex¬ 
pand  itlelf  every  way,  if  that  force  be  lets  in  one 
place  than  another,  the  nifus  of  the  more  againft  the 
lefs  elaftic  will  be  greater,  than  the  nifus  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  againft  the  former. — The  lefs  elaftic  air,  there¬ 
fore,  will  refill;  with  lefs  force  than  it  is  urged  by  the 
more  elaftic  ;  conlequently,  the  lels  elaftic  will  be 
driven  out  of  its  place,  and  the  more  elaftic  will 
fucceed. 

If  now  the  excefs  of  the  fpring  of  the  more  elaftic, 
to  that  of  the  lefs  elaftic,  be  fuch  as  to  occafion  a  little 
alteration  in  the  barofeope,  the  motion  both  of  the 
air  expelled,  and  that  which  fucceeds  it  will  become 
fenfible. 

2.  Hence,  fince  the  fpring  of  the  air  increafes,  as  the 
compreffing  weight  increafes,  and  comprefied  air  is 
denfer  than  air  lefs  comprefied,  all  Winds  blow  into  a 
rarer  air  out  of  a  place  filled  with  a  denfer. 

3.  Wherefore  fince  a  denfer  air  is  ipecifically  heavier 
than  a  rarer,  an  extraordinary  lightnefs  of  the  air  in 
any  place,  muft  be  attended  with  extraordinary  Winds 
or  ftorms. 

Now  an  extraordinary  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  ba¬ 
rometer,  ffiews  an  extraordinary  lightnefs  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  ;  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  if  that  foretels 
ftorms. 

4.  If  the  air  be  fuddenly  condenfed  in  any  place,  its 
fpring  will  be  fuddenly  diminiffied  •,  hence,  if  this  di¬ 
minution  be  great  enough  toaffedt  the  barometer,  there 
will  be  a  Wind  blow  through  the  condenfed  air. 

5.  But  fince  it  cannot  be  fuddenly  condenfed,  unlefs 
it  has  before  been  much  rarefied,  there  will  a  Wind 
blow  through  the  air  as  it  cools,  after  it  is  violently 
heated. 

6.  In  like  manner  if  air  be  fuddenly  rarefied,  its  fpring 
is  fuddenly  increafed  ;  wherefore  it  will  flow  through 
the  contiguous  air,  not  adled  on  by  the  rarefying 
force. — A  Wind  therefore  will  blow  out  of  a  place  in 
which  the  air  is  fuddenly  rarefied  ;  and  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  it  is,  in  all  probability,  that 

7.  Moft  caves  are  found  to  emit  Wind,  either  more 
or  lefs. — Since  the  fun’s  power  in  rarefying  the  air  is 
notorious,  it  muft  neceflarily  have  a  great  influence 
on  the  generation  of  Winds. 

The  rifing  and  changing  of  the  Wind  is  determined 
experimentally,  by  means  of  weather-cocks  placed 
on  the  tops  of  houfes,  &c. — But  thefe  only  indicate 
what  paffes  about  their  own  height,  or  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth ;  Wolfius  affuring  us,  from  obfer- 
vations  of  feveral  years,  that  the  higher  Winds  which 
drive  the  clouds,  are  different  from  the  lower  ones, 
which  move  the  weather-cocks. 

Dr.  Derham  obferves,  upon  comparing  feveral  feries 
of  oblervations  made  of  the  Winds  in  divers  countries, 
viz.  England,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  France, 
New  England,  &c.  that  the  Winds  in  thole  feveral 
places  feldom  agree  •,  but  when  they  do,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  when  they  are  ftrong,  and  of  long  continuance 
in  the  fame  quarter ;  and  more,  he  thinks,  in  the 
northerly  and  eafterly,  than  in  any  other  points. — Al¬ 
fo,  that  a  ftrong  Wind  in  one  place  is  oftentimes  a 
weak  one  in  another  •,  or  moderate,  according  as  the 
places  are  nearer  or  more  remote. 

The  laws  of  the  force  and  velocity  of  Wind. 

Wind  being  only  air  in  motion,  and  air  a  fluid  fub- 
jeft  to  the  laws  of  other  fluids,  its  force  may  be 
brought  to  a  precife  computation  :  thus ; 

The  ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  any  other  fluid 
to  that  of  the  air,  together  with  the  fpace  that  fluid, 
impelled  by  the  preifure  of  the  air,  moves  in  any 
given  time,  being  given  ;  we  can  determine  the  fpace 
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Which  the  air  itfelf,  afted  on  by  the  fame  force,  will 
move  in  the  fame  time  by  this  rule. 

1.  As  the  fpecific  gravity  of  air  is  to  that  of  any 
other  fluid,  fo  reciprocally  is  the  fquare  of  the  fpace 
which  that  fluid,  impelled  by  any  force,  moves  in 
any  given  time,  to  the  fquare  of  the  fpace,  which 
the  air,  by  the  fame  impulfe,  will  move  in  the  fame 
time. 

Suppoling  therefore,  the  ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  that  other  fluid  to  that  of  air,  to  be  —b:c-,  the 
fpace  defcribed  by  the  fluid  to  be  called  /;  and  that 
which  the  air  will  defcribe  by  the  fame  impulfe  x :  the 
rule  gives  us  x—^/  {b  s  :  c.) 

Hence,  if  we  fuppofe  water,  impelled  by  the  given 
force,  to  move  two  feet  in  a  fecond  of  time  ;  then 
will/— 2  ;  and  fmce  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  to 
air  is  as  970  to  1,  we  fhall  have  b—gjo ,  and  c~  1  ; 
confequently  x—*/  970,  4=/  3^80^632  ^eet  • 

velocity  of”  the  Wind,  therefore  to  that  of  water, 
moved  by  the  fame  power,  will  be  as  623  to  2  •,  i.  e. 
if  water  move  two  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  Wind  will  fly 
623  feet. 

2.  Add,  that  f-</  ( c  x1 :  b  •,)  and  therefore  the 
fpace  any  fluid,  impelled  by  any  impreflion,  moves 
ih  any  time,  is  determined  by  finding  a  fourth  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  two  numbers  that  exprefs  the  ratio  of 
the  fpecific  gravity,  and  the  fquare  of  the  fpace  the 
Wind  moves  in  the  given  time.  The  fquare  root  of 
that  fourth  proportional  is  the  fpace  required. 

M.  Mariotte,  e.  g.  found,  by  various  experiments, 
that  a  pretty  ftrong  Wind  moves  24  feet  in  a  fecond 
of  time  •,  wherefore,  if  the  fpace  which  the  water,  a£l- 
ed  on  by  the  fame  force  as  the  air,  will  defcribe  in  the 
fame  time,  be  required,  then  will  c—  1,  x— 24,  b—gyo, 
and  we  fhall  find  /— /  (576:  970— 44.) 

3.  The  velocity  of  Wind  being  given,  to  determine 
the  preffure  required  to  produce  that  velocity,  we 
have  this  rule. 

The  fpace  the  Wind  moves  in  one  fecond  of  time,  is 
to  the  height  a  fluid  is  to  be  raifed  in  an  empty  tube, 
in  order  to  have  a  preffure  capable  of  producing  that 
velocity,  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  fpecific  gravi¬ 
ty  of  the  fluid  to  that  of  air ;  and  of  quadruple  the  al¬ 
titude  a  body  defcends  in  the  firlt  fecond  of  time,  to 
the  aforefaid  fpace  of  air. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  fpace  the  air  moves  in  a  fecond 
a— 24  feet,  or  288  inches;  qall  the  altitude  of  the 
third  x,  and  the  ratio  of  the  mercury  to  the  air  b  : 
c— 13580:  1 ,  d— 181  inches;  x  will  be  lefs  than  the 
number  by  one  line,  or  W  of  an  inch.  And  hence 
we  fee  why  a  fmall,  but  Hidden  change  in  the  baro¬ 
meter,  fhould  be  followed  by  violent  Winds. 

The  force  of  the  Wind  is  determined  experimentally, 
by  a  peculiar  machine  called  an  anemometer,  or  Wind 
meaiurer  ;  which  being  moved  by  means  of  fails,  like 
thofe  of  a  Windmill,  raife  a  weight,  that  ftill  the 
higher  it  is  raifed,  receding  farther  from  the  center  of 
motion,  by  Aiding  along  a  hollow  arm  fitted  on  to 
the  axis  of  the  fails,  becomes  heavier  and  heavier,  and 
preffes  on  the  arm,  till,  being  a  counterpoife  to  the 
force  of  the  Wind  on  the  fails,  it  flops  the  motion  of 
them.  An  index  then,  fitted  upon  the  fame  axis,  at 
right  angles  with  the  arm,  by  its  riling  or  falling, 
points  out  the  ftrength  of  the  Wind,  on  a  plane  di¬ 
vided  like  a  dial  plate  into  degrees. 

Winds  are  either  conftant  or  variable.  The  conftant 
Winds  are  up  and  down  always  at  a  certain  time  of 
the  year,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  world ;  but  the 
variable  vary  fo  much,  that  they  cannot  be  reduced 
to  any  rule.  - 

The  conftant  and  periodical  Winds  are  only  in  the 
wideft  feas ;  as  in  the  Atlantic  and  Ethiqpic  leas,  be¬ 
tween  the  tropics,  there  is  generally  an  eafterly  Wind 
all  the  year  long,  without  any  confiderable  variation, 
unlefs  declining  fome  few  points  toward  the  north  or 
fouth ;  but  all  along  the  coafts  of  Guiney,  for  five 
hundred  leagues,  the  foutherly  and  fouth-weft  Winds 
are  perpetual. 

In  the  Indian  ocean  the  Winds  are  partly  general,  as 
in  the  Ethiopic  ocean,  and  partly  periodical ;  that  is, 
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they  blow  one  way  half  the  year,  and  upon  the  oppo- 
fite  points  the  other  half. 

This  that  is  here  faid.relates  to  the  fea  Winds,  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  land ;  for  upon  the  land,  and  near 
the  fhores,  the  land  and  fea  breezes  are  almoft  every 
where  fenfible ;  and  the  great  variety  that  happens 
in  their  periods,  force,  and  direction,  happens  from 
the  fituation  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  woods,  and 
from  the  various  texture  of  the  foil,  more  or  lefs  capa¬ 
ble  of  retaining  or  reflecting  heat,  or  of  exhaling  or 
condenfing  vapours. 

Of  variable  Winds,  fome  are  common  to  all  countries* 
others  are  more  peculiar  to  fome  certain  parts. 

Of  the  latter  fort,  the  moft  famous  are  hurricanes* 
which  chiefly  infeft  the  Caribbee  iflands,  but  are  not 
anniverfary,  nor  equally  frequent. 

Their  fury  is  fo  great,  that  they  throw  down  all  be¬ 
fore  them,  tear  up  trees,  overturn  houfes,  tofs  fhips 
prodigioufiy,  and  blow  about  things  of  a  vaft  weight. 
They  are  not  even  continued  Winds,  but  blow  in 
gufts,  which  fuddenly  come  and  go  ;  neither  do  they 
extend  very  wide,  but  are  fometimes  confined  to  & 
narrow  compafs,  and  at  other  times  take  a  larger  fcope. 
As  for  their  duration,  it  is  but  a  few  days,  and  fome¬ 
times  only  fora  few  hours.  They  are  more  common 
in  America  than  any  where  elfe,  but  yet  Europe  and 
Afia  are  not  altogether  without  them,  as  appears  from 
hiftories  and  travels. 

The  caufes  of  tempefts  and  hurricanes  are  hardly  to 
be  accounted  for  in  all  particulars.  However  it  may, 
in  the  firft  place  be  noted,  that  the  ratio  of  all  liquids 
is  much  the  fame,  and  therefore  an  extraordinary 
motion  may  be  excited  in  the  air,  by  the  fame  way  as 
in  water. 

Now,  if  water  fall  from  a  high  place,  or  if  there  be 
a  confluence  of  feveral  ftreams  together,  this  gives  a 
violent  motion,  and  caufes  a  many  whirlings  and  ed¬ 
dies  in  it.  This  is  apparent  in  the  torrents  falling 
down  the  rocks,  and  the  confluence  of  rivers. 

If  therefore  fomething  analogous  may  happen  in  the 
air,  there  needs  mult  be  furious  tempefts  of  Wind 
raifed  in  it.  And  fuch  a  thing  may  happen,  if  any 
extraordinary  quantity  of  vapours  be  drawn  by  the 
Wind,  upon  a  certain  place,  which  they  cannot  eafily 
get  over,  by  reafon  of  mountains  or  contrary  Winds, 
which  oppofe  them  :  for  example  ;  fuppofe  a  Wind, 
upon  fome  point  between  north  and  eaft,  carries  a 
large  collection  of  vapours  out  of  Africa  into  the  Ca¬ 
ribbee  iflands ;  this  Wind  lights  upon  the  continent 
of  America ;  now,  it  is  poffible,  that  not  only  the 
mountains  and  woods  of  Panama  may  refill  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  this  Wind,  and  croud  the  vapours  together 
there  ;  but  a  contrary  Wind,  upon  a  point  between 
fouth  and  weft,  may  blow  at  thfe  fame  time  upon  the 
weftern  fhore  of  America,  which  fhall  force  the  va¬ 
pours  back  again.  When  fuch  a  rencounter  happens, 
there  mull  be  a  wild  uproar  in  the  air  about  the  Ca¬ 
ribbee  iflands,  and  in  all  that  trad  between  South  and 
North  America,  and  the  vapours  in  this  circular  mo¬ 
tion  mult  needs  be  furious  on  all  Aides,  juft  as  it  is  in 
the  water. 

For  we  fee  in  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  if  their 
currents  are  rapid  at  the  place  where  they  fall  in,  they 
caufe  violent  eddies,  whirl  things  about  that  are  caft 
in  them,  fwallowing  them  up  for  a  little  time,  and 
then  throwing  them  back  again. 

This  fhews  us  the  reafon,  why  heavy  bodies  are  .often 
toffed  in  the  air  by  the  whirling  of  hurricanes,  and  then 
dafhed  to  the  ground  again  ;  for  the  air  being  a  cir¬ 
cular  motion,  is  with  great  fury  toffed  backwards  and 
forwards,  between  the  ground  and  the  clouds ;  for  as 
the  waters  of  the  rolling  fea  do  not  run  to  the  fhores 
in  an  even  ftream,  but  in  fuch  waves  as  dafh  by  fits 
and  turns;  fo  the  courfe  of  a  violent  Wind  is  in  broken 
and  diftindt  blafts. 

Such  tempefts  do  not  extend  very  far,  though  their 
bounds  are  uncertain,  becaufe  the  neighbouring  air 
giving  way  to  them,  they  fpend  themfelves  in  the 
progrefs  of  their  motion. 


Thus, 
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Thus,  when  a  great  ftone  is  caft  into  the  water,  we 
fee  a  great  agitation  round  about  the  place  where  it 
fell ;  but  the  more  the  waves  retire  from  the  center  of 
motion,  the  dower  and  the  left  fenfible  they  grow  ; 
and  as  fuch  motions  do  not  laft  long  in  water,  no 
more  do  they  in  the  air,  for  the  fame  reafon. 

Though  there  may  be.unufual  ftorms  of  Wind  any 
where,  the  air  and  Vapours  are  drawn  together  there¬ 
about  by  contrary  Winds,  yet  they  are  more  frequent 
about  the  Caribbee  Hlands,  efpecially  in  June  and 
Auguft,  when  the  fun  is  vertical  there,  for  their  air  be¬ 
ing  rarefied  by  the  fun’s  heat,  the  ulual  Winds  brino- 
thither  a  vaft  quantity  of  air  and  vapours,  which  be¬ 
ing  crouded  together,  in  the  gulf  of  America,  caufe 
a  great  eftuation  about  the  neighbouring  iflands. 
When  the  fun  is  on  this  fide  the  equator,  the  air  is 
more  rarefied  thereabouts,  and  it  may  fo  happen,  that 
the  fouth-fouth-eaft  Wind,  which  conftantly  blows 
beyond  the  line,  may  fometimes  tranfgrefs  its  limits, 
and  bring  the  vapours  of  the  Aithiopic  lea  to  the  fame 
place  where  thofe  of  the  Atlantic  are  already  o-athe’r- 
ed ;  which,  being  kept  in  by  the  fhore  of  America, 
muft  neceffarily  be  driven  about  the  Caribbee  iflands/ 

Of  the  qualities  of  Winds. 

1.  A  Wind  that  blows  from  the  fea  is  always  moift ; 
in  fummer  it  is  cold,  in  winter  warm,  unlefs  the  fea 
be  frozen  up.  1  his  is  well  demonftrated  thus :  there 
is  vapour  continually  rifing  out  of  all  water  (as  ap¬ 
pears  even  hence,  that  a  quantity  of  water,  being 
left  a  little  while  in  an  open  veffel,  is  found  fenfibly 
diminifhed,)  bur.  efpecially  if  it  be  expofed  to  the 
fun’s  rays,  in  which  cafe  the  evaporation  is  beyond 
all  expectation.  By  this  means  the  air  incumbent  on 
the  fea  becomes  impregnated  With  a  deal  of  vapour, 
but  the  Winds,  blowing  from  off  the  fea,  fweep  thefe 
vapours  along  with  them,  and  confequently  are  always 
moifir. 

Again,  water  in  fummer,  &c.  conceives  left  heat 
than^  terreftrial  bodies,  expofed  to  the  fame  rays  of 
the  fun  ;  but  in  winter,  fea  water  is  warmer  than  the 
earth,  covered  with  froft,  fnow,  &c.  Wherefore,  as 
the  air,  contiguous  to  any  body,  is  found  to  partake 
of  its  heat  and  cold  ;  the  air,  contiguous  to  fea  wa¬ 
ter,  will  be  warmer  iii  winter,  and  colder  in  fummer, 
than  that  contiguous  to  the  earth  :  or  thus ;  vapours 
raifed  from  water  by  the  fun’s  warmth  in  winter,  are 
warmer  than  the  air  they  rife  in,  as  appears  from  the 
vapours  condenfing,  and  become  vifible,  almbft  as 
foon  as  they  are  got  out  into  the  air.  Frefii  quantities 
of  vapours  therefore,  continually  warming  the  atmo- 
fphere  over  the  fea,  will  raife  its  heat  beyond  that 
over  the  land. 

Again,  the  fun’s  rays  reflected  from  the  earth  into  the 
air  in  fummer,  are  much  more  than  thofe  from  the 
water  into  the  air.  The  air  therefore  over  the  earth, 
warmed  by  the  refle&ion  of  more  rays  than  that  over 
water,  is  warmer.  Hence  fea  .Winds  make  cloudy 
hazy  weather. 

2.  Winds  which  blow  from  the  continent  are  always 
dry,  in  fummer  warm,  and  cold  in  winter;  for  there 
is  much  left  vapour  arifing  from  the  earth,  than  from 
water,  and  therefore  the  air  over  the  continent  will  be 
impregnated  with  much  fewer  vapours :  add,  that  the 
vapours  or  exhalations  railed  by  a  great  degree  of 
heat  out  of  tire  earth,  are  much  finer  and  left  fenfible 
than  thofe  from  water.  The  Wind  therefore,  blow¬ 
ing  over  the  continent,  carries  but  little  vapour  with 
it,  and  is  therefore  dry. 

Our  northern  and  fouthern  Winds,  however,  which 
are  commonly  elteemed  the  caufies  of  cold  and  warm 
weather,  Dr.  Derharn  obferves  (as  we  have  laid,)  are 
really  the  effects  of  the  cold  or  warmth  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  :  hence  it  is,  that  we  frequently  lee  a  warm 
foutherly  Wind  on  a  Hidden  changed  to  the  north, 
by  the  fall  of  fnow  or  hail,  and  that  in  a  cola  trolly 
morning  we  fee  the  Wind  north,  which  afterward 
wheels  about  toward  the  foutherly  quarters,  vhen  the 
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lun  has  well  warmed  the  air,  and  again  in  the  cold 
evening  turns  northerly  or  eafterly. 

Some  Winds  are  drying,  others  are  moifl;  fome  ga¬ 
ther  clouds,  otherc  diiperfe  them ;  lome  are  warm, 
others  cold,  but  their  influence  is  not  one  and  the  lame 
in  all  places,  tor  inch  W  inds  as  are  warm  in  one  coun¬ 
try  are  cold  in  another ;  thofe  that  are  wet  with  us 
are  dry  with  other  nations,  and  on  the  contrary. 

1  he  dry  Winds  are  fuch  as  carry  but  a  few  vapours 
along  with  them,  and  therefore  lick  off  the  moifl;  par¬ 
ticles  from  the  bodies  over  which  they  pafs  ;  and  thus 
in  Holland  the  north  and  eaft  Winds,  with  the  inter¬ 
mediate  points,  are  drying,  becaufe  the  cold  northern 
fea  yields  but  few  vapours  in  companion  of  thofe  that 
come  from  warmer  parts  of  the  ocean,  but  the  wefter- 
ly  Winds  and  others  are  moifl:,  becaufe  they  iflfuefrom 
warm  and  vaporous  parts,  the  weftern  Wind  feldom 
failing  to  fend  rain. 

Such  Winds  gather  clouds,  which  blow  from  the 
quarters  where  the  vapours  arife,  which,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  vapours  of  our  own  region,  fill  the  air ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  thole  that  bring  little  vapours 
along  with  them,  and  bear  away  that  which  hangs 
over  us,  bring  fair  weather. 

Winds  are  either  warm  or  cold,  as  the  countries  are 
from  whence  they  blow ;  and  therefore  when  a  briflc 
wind  blows  from  a  cold  quarter,  it  allays  the  heat  of 
fummgr,  which  is  very  troublefome  in  Hill  weather. 
Thus  a  quick  blafl:  of  a  pair  of  bellows  will  put  out  a 
flame,  which  a  gentle  blowing  increafes  ;  for  the  quick 
blafl:  drives  all  the  flame  to  one  fide,  where  it  is  llifled 
by  the  force  of  the  incumbent  air  for  want  of  aliment, 
but  a  gentle  wind  augments  the  motion  of  the  flame 
every  way,  and  makes  it  feize  on  more  parts  of  fuel. 
Now,  becaufe  all  the  heat  or  cold  of  Wind  proceeds 
from  the  heat  or  cold  of  the  country  where  it  blows, 
therefore  the  fame  Winds  are  cold  or  hot  every  where. 
Beyond  the  line  they  are  juft  the  reverfe  of  what  they 
are  with  us ;  their  cold  Winds  are  from  the  fouth, 
ours  from  the  north  ;  and  as  our  fouth  Winds  are 
warm,  from  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  they  bring 
us  an  air  heated  by  the  fun,  for  the  very  fame  reafon 
the  north  Winds  are  warm  to  our  antipodes. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that  the  fun 
is  the  caufe  of  the  Wind,  and  motion  the  caufe  of  va¬ 
pours. 

Vrognofiics  of  weather  from  the  Wind. 

The  Winds,  Mr.  Pointer  fays,  are  the  caufesofthe 
moft  iudden  and  extraordinary  alterations  of  the  air. 
The  nature  of  the  Winds  are  fuch,  that  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  we  have  of  them,  we  may  very  nearly  predict 
what  weather  we  fhall  have  for  two  or  three  days  af¬ 
ter  ;  as  for  example,  we  know  that,  in  our  climate, 
a  fouth  Wind  generally  brings  rain,  and  a  weft  Wind 
more ;  and  a  weft  Wind  is  the  predominant  Wind 
with  us,  becaufe  the  ocean  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  our 
country. 

And  alfo,  that  a  north  Wind  brings  fair  weather  to 
us,  as  well  as  the  eaft  Wind,  which  does  not  laft  fo 
long  as  the  north  ;  therefore  the  north-eaft  and  fouth- 
weft  Winds  are  thofe  that  are  neceflary  chiefly  to  be 
treated  of. 

Mr.  Pointer  gives  the  following  rules  to  know  when 
the  Wind  will  fet  in  one  of  thefe  two  points,  for  the 
moft  part,  for  two  or  three  months  together.  Firft,  as 
to  the  north-eaft  Wind  ;  when  the  Wind  turns  to  the 
north-eaft  point,  and  continues  in  it  two  days  without 
rain,  and  does  neither  turn  to  the  fouthward  the  third 
day,  nor  rain,  then  it  is  likely  to  continue  eight  or  nine 
days  without  rain,  and  then  to  return  into  the  fouth. 

If  this  Wind  turns  out  of  the  fouth  to  the  north-eaft 
again,  and  continues  two  days  in  that  point  without 
rain,  and  neither  rains  nor  turns  to  the  fouth  the 
third  day,  it  is  likely  to  continue  north-eaft  for  two 
months,  and  for  the  moft  part  for  three  months.  The 
Wind  will  finifh  thefe  turns  toward  the  north  in  three 
weeks  time. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly,  as  to  the  fouth-weft  Winds  ;  when  the 
Wind  has  been  in  the  north  for  two  months  or  more, 
and  comes  to  the  fouth,  there  are  ufually  three  or  four 
fair  days  at  firft,  and  then,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
comes  rain,  or  elfe  the  Wind  turns  north,  and  con¬ 
tinues  dry  ftill ;  if  within  a  day  or  two,  without  rain, 
it  return  to  the  fouth,  and  with  rain  turn  northward, 
and  return  into  the  fouth  the  firft  or  fecond  day,  as 
before,  two  or  three  times  together  after  this  manner, 
then  it  is  like  to  be  in  the  fouth  or  fouth-weft  two  or 
three  months  together,  for  the  moft  part,  as  it  was  in 
the  north  before.  The  Wind  will  finifti  thefe  turns 
in  a  fortnight. 

He  does  not  mention  the  eaft  or  weft  Winds,  becaufe 
he  fays,  the  rains  ufually  come  from  the  fouth,  or  in 
fhifting  of  the  Wind  from  the  fouth  to  the  north  ;  as 
for  the  drought,  the  Wind  is,  for  the  moft  part, 
north-eaft. 

The  Wind  ufually  turns  from  the  north  to  the  fouth 
quietly  without  rain  ;  but  comes  back  again  into  the 
north,  with  a  ftrong  Wind  and  rain.  The  greateft 
Winds  which  blow  down  houfes  and  trees,  ufually 
come  by  the  turning  of  the  Wind  out  of  the  fouth  by 
the  weft  into  the  north,  which  drives  away  rain,  and 
clears  the  air. 

Signs  of  the  changing  of  the  Wind. 

« 

Mr.  Pointer  fays,  in  what  point  foever  the  Wind  is, 
when  the  fun  rifes  with  many  pale  fpots  appearing  in 
its  orb,  and  part  of  it  hid  in  a  cloud,  it  will  foon  turn 
to  the  fouth. 

That  when  the  Wind  has  been  fettled  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  more,  in  any  of  the  full  points,  as  north, 
eaft,  weft,  or  fouth,  when  it  begins  to  turn,  it  will 
not  fettle  till  it  comes  to  the  oppofite  point,  as  from 
the  north  to  the  fouth,  and  fo  from  full  eaft  to  full 
weft  •,  and  fo  of  the  angular  points  as  from  the  north- 
eaft,  to  the  fouth-weft. 

Upon  whatfoever  quarter  the  Wind  is  when  the  moon 
changes,  it  prefently  changes  upon  the  new  moon. 
When  the  generality  of  the  clouds  tack  with  the  Wind 
(though  there  fhould  be  many  little  fleeces,  or  long 
flakes,  lying  higher)  the  Wind  is  flagging,  and  will 
change  foon,  and  fhirt  its  point. 

Common  obfer  vat  ions  and  figns  of  Winds  and  forms 

arifing. 

-  » 

If  pale  fpots  feem  to  appear  in  the  orb  of  the  fun  at 
his  letting,  and  dazzle  there,  ftrong  Winds  from  the 
fouth  will  enfue  •,  the  Wind  foon  lhifting  into  that 
point,  in  what  quarter  foever  it  was  before. 

If  there  appear  upon  the  fun  when  he  is  fetting,  fiery 
fpots,  or  of  a  reddifli  colour,  much  Wind  will  enfue ; 
and  a  louring  morning  is  frequently  a  fore-runner  of 
Wind. 

If  the  moon,  when  at  full,  has  a  reddilh  circle  about 
her,  it  prefages  much  Wind. 

When  meteors,'  or  as  they  are  commonly  called,  liars, 
fhoot,  and  fpread  a  long  train  of  light,  they  are  fore¬ 
runners  of  Wind  that  will  foon  follow. 

The  Lord  Bacon  fays,  the  following  are  prognoftics 
of  high  Winds  or  tempefts  arifing. 

When  the  fea  refounds  upon  the  Ihore,  when  the 
Winds  murmur  in  the  woods,  without  any  apparent 
Wind,  they  portend  that  Wind  will  follow ;  for  fuch 
Winds,  breathing  chiefly  out  of  the  earth,  are  not 
firft  perceived,  except  they  are  pent  by  water  or  wood, 
and  therefore  a  murmur  out  of  the  caves  likewife  por¬ 
tends  as  much. 

When  the  brightnefs  of  the  fmaller  liars  is  on  a  fud- 
denobfcured,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  tempeft  arifing,  for  the 
tipper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  matter  of  the 
colleClion  of  tempefts  and  Winds,  before  the  air  here 
below  ;  therefore  the  obfcuring  of  the  fmaller  liars  is 
a  fign  of  tempeft  following. 

He  lays,  the  air  and  fire  have  fubtile  perception  of 
the  rifing  Winds  before  men. 

We  may  perceive  the  trembling  of  a  candle  will  dif- 
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cover  a  Wind,  that  otherwife  we  do  not  feel  ;  and 
the  flexuous  burning  of  flames  Ihews  the  air  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  unquiet ;  and  in  like  manner  coals  of  fire, 
by  calling  off  the  allies  more  than  ufual  ;  and  as  for 
the  alhes,  it  is  not  to  be  admired  at,  if  the  Wind  un¬ 
perceived  lhake  them  off-,  for  it  is  a  common  thing 
to  try  which  way  the  Wind  blows,  by  throwing  up 
Grafs,  chaff,  or  fuch  like  things,  into  the  air. 

Signs  of  the  Wind's  ceafing. 

If  a  hafty  Ibower  of  rain  falls,  when  the  Wind  has 
raged  for  fome  hours,  it  foon  abates. 

If  water  ruckles  much,  and  frequent  bubbles  arife, 
the  ftorm  is  but  of  a  Ihort  continuance. 

If  fparrows  chirp  merrily,  and  moles  come  out  of  their 
holes,  it  is  a  fign  of  the  ftorm  ceafing. 

If  the  bird  called  king’s-fifher,  or  halcyon,  attempts 
the  feas  when  the  Wind  blows  hard,  it  is  a  fign  of  its 
abating. 

Of  WINES,  and  vinous  liquors. 

WINE  is  a  brilk,  agreeable,  and  fpirituous  juice, 
drawn  from  vegetable  bodies,  and  fermented. 

Dr.  Boerhaave  characterizes  Wine,  that  the  firft 
thing  that  it  affords  by  diftillation,  be  a  thin,  fatty, 
inflammable,  &c.  fluid,  called  a  fpirit ;  and  in  this 
it  is  diftinguilhed  from  another  clafs  of  fermented  ve¬ 
getable  juices  ;  viz.  vinegars,  which,  inftead  of  fuch 
fpirit,  yield  for  the  firft  thing  an  acid,  uninflammable 
matter. 

In  order  to  the  making  Wines,  it  will  be  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  bufinefs  of 
fermentation.  This  Dr.  Boerhaave  defines  and  ex¬ 
plains  as  follows : 

Fermentation  is  a  change  produced  in  vegetable  bo¬ 
dies,  by  means  of  an  inteftine  motion  excited  therein 
the  effeCt  whereof  is  this,  that  the  part  which  firft 
rifes  from  them  in  diftillation,  is  either  a  thin,  fat, 
acrid,  hot,  tranfparent,  volatile,  and  inflammable 
fluid,  that  will  mix  with  water;  or  elfe  a  thin,  acid, 
pellucid,  lefs  volatile,  uninflammable  liquor,  capable 
of  extinguilhing  fire. 

The  liquor,  obtained  by  means  of  fermentation,  is 
called  thin,  becaufe  none  appears  to  be  thinner  than 
the  fpirit  of  fermented  vegetables ;  acid,  becaufe  it 
aCts  almoft  like  fire,  when  applied  to  the  tongue, 
or  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  volatile,  becaufe  there 
appears  to  be  no  liquor,  that  is  raifed  with  greater 
eale  ;  but  it  is  this  liquor  being  totally  inflammable, 
and  at  the  fame  time  capable  of  mixing  with  water, 
that  ultimately  diftinguifhes  fermentation  from  all 
other  operations  in  nature  ;  for  neither  putrefaction, 
digeftion,  effervefcence,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind, 
will  ever  afford  a  liquor  at  once  pofleffed  of  thol'e 
qualities. 

Putrefadlion,  indeed,  as  well  as  fermentation,  is  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  an  inteftine  motion  ;  but  the  for¬ 
mer  will  never  produce  either  of  the  liquors  above  de- 
fcribed,  as  the  effeCts  of  fermentation  ;  i.  e.  neither  a 
vinous  nor  acetous  liquor. 

We  fee  then,  that  there  arfe  two  different  effeCts  of 
fermentation,  the  production  of  an  inflammable  fpirit, 
and  an  uninflammable  acid  ;  and  whatever  operation 
will  afford  neither  of  thefe  liquors,  is  improperly  call¬ 
ed  fermentation,  which  therefore  can  only  take  place 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  all  the  art  in  the  world, 
fo  far  as  hitherto  appears,  will  never  gain  fuch  fpirits 
from  animals  or  foffils  ;  and  confequently  never  excite 
an  aCtual  and  real  fermentation  in  them  ;  for  fermen¬ 
tation  is  the  Angle  operation  in  nature,  by  which  fuch 
fpirits  can  be  obtained. 

2.  Any  vegetable  liquor  fo  fermented,  as  to  afford  the 
inflammable  fpirit  above-mentioned,  for  the  firft 
thing  in  diftillation,  we  call  Wine  but  if  the  liquor 
be  fc  fermented,  as  firft  to  afford  the  acid  uninfiamma- 
b’e  one,  it  is  called  vinegar;  by  which  we  mean  every 
thin,  a  id,  volatile,  vegetable  liquor,  capable  of  extin- 
guiftfing  fire.  So  likewife,  under  the  name  of  Winev 

we 
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we  include  beer  or  ale,  mead'  and  metheglin,  cyder, 
perry,  all  forts  of  artificial  Wines,  and  whatever  li¬ 
quors  afford  lpirits  pofiefled  of  the  properties  before 
fet  down. 

The  like  is  to  be  underftood  of  vinegar,  which  is  ob¬ 
tainable  from  all  the  fame  bodies  that  afford  Wine  ;  fo 
that  we  have  either  the  Wine  or  vinegar  of  all  forts  of 
fruits,  as  of  Grapes,  Currants,  Mulberries,  Cherries, 
&e.  ail  forts  of  Grain,  as  Barley,  Wheat,  Oats,  &c. 
all  forts  of  pulfe,  as  Beans,  Peas,  Tares,  &c.  all  forts 
of  roots,  as  Turneps,  Carrots,  Radifhes,  &c.  and  in 
fhort,  all  forts  of  vegetable  fubftances,  even  Grafs 
itfelf. 

3.  All  the  bodies  capable  of  being  changed  by  fer¬ 
mentation,  either  into  Wine  or  vinegar,  are  faid  to  be 
fermentable  bodies ;  and  becaule  fuch  a  change  can 
only  be  wrought,  <  lo  far  as  we  know  at  prefent,  upon 
vegetables,  thefe  alone  are  accounted  fermentable. 

4.  Any  matter,  which  being  mixed  with  a  fermen¬ 
table  body,  increafes  its  intefline  motion,  or  excites  or 
forwards  the  fermentation,  is  called  the  ferment *  and, 
according  to  the  dottrine  before  delivered,  nothing 
can  properly  be  called  fo,  but  what  will  produce  either 
Wine  or  vinegar. 

Thefe  fermentable  bodies  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clafles  ; 

The  firft  clals  will  confift  of  the  meally  feeds,  i.  e. 
all  the  grain,  which,  being  fully  ripe,  and  well  dried, 
may  be  reduced,  by  grinding  to  a  light  meal  or  flour, 
that  is  neither  clammy  nor  uniftuous. 

The  fecond  clafs  confifts  of  all  the  pulpy  fummer 
fruits,  which,  when  ripe,  affe<51:  the  tongue  with  the 
fenfe  or  acidity  and  lharpnefs,  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Grapes,  Goofberries,  &c.  Under  this  clafs  may  be 
ranged  all  manner  of  bulbous  pulpy  roots  growing  in 
the  ground,  if  they  are  firft  deprived  of  their  volatile 
alkaline  fait,  which  is  apt  to  determine  them  to  pu- 
trefaftion. 

The  third  clafs  takes  in  all  the  juicy  parts  of  plants, 
as  the  leaves,  flowers,  ftalks,  and  roots,  provided  they 
are  not  too  oily,  or  too  alkaline  •,  in  which  cafes  ve¬ 
getables  will  rather  putrify  than  ferment. 

The  fourth  clafs  contains  the  frelh,  exprefled,  and 
native  juices  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  ;  to  which  may 
be  added,  all  the  native  faline  liquors  that  diftil  from 
wounded  plants,  as  the  tears  of  the  Vine,  the  Walnut, 
the  Birch-tree,  &c. 

Under  the  fifth  clafs  come  the  moft  perfeft  of  all  the 
vegetable  juices,  viz.  thofe  that  are  unftuous,  con- 
denfed,  and  elaborated  by  nature  herlelf,  fuch  as  ho¬ 
ney,  manna,  fugar,  and  all  other  kinds  of  concofted 
juices  capable  of  difiolving  in  water. 

In  order  to  fit  any  of  the  fermentable  bodies  for  fer¬ 
mentation,  there  are  feveral  particulars  requifite  : 

1.  Maturity,  the  juice  of  unripe  berries,  as  of  Cur¬ 
rants  or  Goofberries,  for  inftance,  will  fcarce  be 
brought  to  ferment  at  all,  while  it  is  very  difficult  to 
hinder  their  juice,  when  fully  ripe,  from  falling  fpon- 
taneoufly  into  fermentation. 

Thus  the  juice  of  unripe  Grapes,  being  uncapable  of 
fermenting,,  is  a  rough  acid  liquor,  called  verjuice, 
that  will  for  feveral  years  remain  in  the  fame  unadlive 
ftate  j  but  after  they  are.come  to  maturity,  it  can  no 
fooner  be  prefled  into  the  vefiel,  than  it  becomes  a 
fermentable  fpirituous  fluid. 

2.  Another  requifite  to  prepare  a  body  for  fermenta¬ 
tion  is,  that  it  fbould  contain  only  a  moderate  pro¬ 
portion  of  oil ;  for  if  it  either  exceeds  in  the  quantity, 
or  be  entirely  deftitute  of  oil,  it  will  never  be  brought 
to  ferment  at  all.  Thus  Almonds,  Fennel-feeds,  &c. 
are  always  deprived  of  their  oil  before  they  are  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  fermented. 

3.  The  bodies  intended  for  fermentation  rauft  not  be 
too  acid  or  auftere,  as  is  plain  from  the  acid  juices  of 
unripe  fruit,  which  are  not  greatly  difpofed  to  ferment. 

4.  The  laft  thing  required  to  fit  and  prepare  a  body  to 
undergo  fermentation,,  is  the  property  of  difiolving  in 
water  j  for  want  of  which,  all  acid  bodies,  and  fuch 
woods,  roots,  and  herbs,  as  are  dry  and  hard,  be¬ 
come  unfit  for  this  operation  j  for  unlefs  the  parts  of 
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thefe  bodies  are  diflolved,  the  requifite  intefline  mo¬ 
tion  thereof  will  notenfue-,  but  without  fuch  motion 
fermentation  cannot  lubfift. 

Hence  honey  itfelf  can  never  be  made  to  ferment, 
whilft  it  retains  its  native  thick  confidence  •,  but  being 
diflolved  by  heat,  or  let  down  with  water,  it  immedi¬ 
ately  enters  the  ftate  of  fermentation.  On  the  other 
hand,  fo  violently  as  the  juice  of  Grapes  affects  this 
ftate,  yet  if,  immediately  after  it  is  exprefled,  it  be 
reduced,  by  boiling,  to  the  confidence  of  a  jelly,  it 
will  lie  quiet,  and  never  ferment  at  all,  unlefs  it  be 
again  diluted,  and  let  down  with  water. 

Ferments  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  natural  or  fpontane- 
ous,  and  thofe  produced  by  fermentation. 

The  fpontaneous,  or  natural  ferments,  are, 

1.  All  the  frefh  exprefled  juices  of  fully  ripened 
plants,  which  eaflly  run  into  fermentation. 

2.  Honey,  manna,  fugar,  and  the  like  thick  and  in- 
fpiflated  vegetable  juices,  which  caufe  a  ftrong  fer¬ 
mentation. 

3.  The  ferments  produced  by  fermentation  are,  the 
frefh  flowers  or  yeaft  of  any  fermenting  vegetable 
juice  or  liquor,  as  of  Wine,  beer,  &c.  By  flowers  or 
yeaft  is  to  be  underftood  that  light  frothy  matter, 
which  covers  the  furface  of  the  fermenting  liquor  in 
the  nature  of  a  tender  cruft  •,  and  which,  being  added 
to  any  other  fermentable  juices,  will  excite  a  fermen¬ 
tation  in  them. 

4.  The  frefh  faeces  or  lees  of  any  fermenting  liquor, 
as  of  Wine,  ale,  beer,  &c.  For  all  fermentation  di¬ 
vides  the  liquor,  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  it,  into  three 
parts,  viz.  the  flowers  or  yeaft,  which  pofiefs  the  up- 
permoft  place ;  the  operating  or  fermenting  fluid, 
which  lies  in  the  middle  ;  and  the  grofs  and  feemingly 
exhaufted  matter,  which,  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vefiel,  is  known  by  the  name  of  lees,  fediments,  fecu¬ 
lence*  or  mother,  that  will,  if  raifed  again  out  of  the 
liquor  into  which  it  was  precipitated,  caufe  it  to  work 
afrefh. 

Thus,  when  a  hogfliead  of  Wine  has  done  ferment¬ 
ing,  and  is  fined  down,  if  the  vefiel  be  any  way  fhaken 
or  difturbed,  it  will  grow  turbid  again,  and  ferment 
anew,  as  vintners  very  well  know.  For  fuch  as  %vere 
the  flowers  in  the  aft  of  fermentation,  fuch  is  the  mo¬ 
ther  after  the  abtion  is  over. 

5.  Acid  pafte,  or  bakers  leaven,  which  is  no  more 
than  any  kind  of  meal  brought  into  a  clofe  lump  by 
means  of  water,  after  the  fame  manner  as  common 
bread  is  made  ;  for  this  being  fet  in  a  warm  place, 
during  the  fpace  of  four  or  five  days,  it  will  firft  lwell, 
then  turn  very  acid,  and  at  length  become  a  ferment. 

6.  Thofe  ferments  which  refide  in,  or  flick  to  the 

fldes  of  the  calks  that  have  contained  fermenting  li¬ 
quors  ;  for  fuch  calks  will  of  themfelves  raife  a  fer¬ 
mentation  in  the  liquors  committed  to  them  •,  and  Hel- 
mont  was  of  opinion,  that  they  might  be  capable  of 
doing  this  for  ever.  ^ 

Upon  account  of  this  inherent  ferment  it  is,  that  old- 
feafoned  veflels,  or  fuch  as  have  been  long  employed 
by  vintners  or  brewers,  bear  fo  great  a  price  among 
them. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  though  a  thing  well  known  to' 
brewers  and  vintners,  that  a  new  calk  checks  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  vinous  liquors,  and  renders  them  weak 
and  fpiritlefs  *  for  which  reafon  they  never  chufe  to 
make  ufe  of  fuch  a  calk  before  it  is  feafoned,  as  they 
call  it,  by  having  firft  contained  lome  fpirituous  or  fer¬ 
mented  liquor  or  other ;  which  being  plentifully  drank 
in  by  the  wood,  the  original  liquor  comes  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  fpirit,  and  more  fer¬ 
mentable  part,  whence  the  remainder  muft  needs  tafte 
flat  and  vapid. 

This  is  certain,  that  even  mult  itfelf  will  not  eaflly  fer¬ 
ment  in  a  new  pure  vefiel,  but  with  the  greatell  faci¬ 
lity,  if  put  into  one  that  has  before  contained  ferment¬ 
ing  juices ;  for  the  parts  of  the  fermenting  liquors, 
with  which  fuch  a  vefiel  muft  have  been  impregnated, 
prefently  roufe  and  determine  it  to  aftion. 

7.  There  are  forr.e  ferments  that  appear  to  be  hete¬ 
rogeneous,  or  which  are  improperly  called  ferments  ; 
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as  the  white  of  an  egg  beat  into  a  froth,  which  is  ufed 
when  the  liquor  to  be  fermented  proves  too  dilute  or 
thin  to  fuftain  the  operation.  For  in  this  cafe  the  fer¬ 
mentable  parts  of  the  fluid  eaflly  extricate  themfelves, 
and  fo  fly  off  for  want  of  fomething  to  detain  and 
keep  them  in  the  body  of  the  liquor  ;  which  there¬ 
fore  requires  fome  vifcid  fubftance  to  be  mixed  with 
it,  in  order  to  prevent  this  avolation  of  its  fubtile  parts. 
And  this  cannot  be  more  commodioufly  effected  than 
by  the  white  of  an  egg. 

8.  Of  the  like  heterogeneous  kind  of  ferments  are 
all  fixed  and  acid  fairs."  Thus,  if  the  liquor  defigned 
for  fermentation  be  too  acid  to  work  kindly,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  an  alkaline  fait,  as  that  of  Vine  branches,  or 
any  faponaceous  lubftance,  will,  by  taking  off  from 
the  acidity,  fit  it  for,  and  fo  promote  the  operation  •, 
but  if  the  liquor  be  of  itfelf  too  alkaline,  then  tartar, 
or  the  like,  ought  to  be  added  to  it,  to  promote  the 
fermentation. 

But  this  does  not  happen,  becaufe  either  the  acid  or 
alkaline  fait  is  an  aftual  ferment,  as  fome  chymifts 
have  vehemently  contended  for  the  alkaline,  becaufe 
the  falts  employed  refpeftively  temper  and  take  down 
the  predominant  acid  or  alkali,  which  before  hindered 
the  fermentation  of  the  liquor, 

And  if  fuch  falts  fliould  in  due  quantities  be  mixed 
with  any  proper  fubjeft  of  fermentation,  pofiefled  of 
all  the  qualities  before  fetdown,  as  requifiteto  it,  the 
operation  would  be  entirely  checked  and  prevented  ; 
fo  that  alkaline  bodies  may  as  well  be  laid  to  hinder, 
as  promote  fermentation.  , 

9.  And  laftly  •,  Of  the  fame  fort  are  certain  auftere  or 
rough  tailed  fubftances,  as  all  harfh  and  green  fruit, 
Pomegranate  bark  and  flowers,  the  Tamarifk  bark. 
Crab  Apples,  unripe  Medlars,  &c.  which,  when  the 
liquor  defigned  for  the  fermentation  is  too  much 
broken  in  its  parts,  or  diflfolved  in  its  texture,  bind  it 
together  again  by  its  aftringent  quality ;  fo  that  though 
it  was  before  too  thin  and  aqueous,  it  is  now  reduced 
to  a  proper  confidence  for  fermentation. 

Thus,  when  mull  proves  thin  and  watery,  it  will  not 
ferment  kindly,  unlefs  fome  auftere  or  aftringent  ingre¬ 
dient,  as  red  Rofe  leaves,  or  the  like,  be  added  to  it, 
to  thicken  and  improve  its  confidence,  and  at  the  fame 
time  prevent  the  air  it  contains  from  making  too  eafy 
an  efcape. 

But  when  a  liquor  is  too  auftere,  or  its  roughnefs 
proves  fo  great,  that  it  cannot  ferment,  the  addition 
of  a  fixed  alkali,  in  a  proper  quantity,  will  remove  the 
obftruftion,  and  leave  it  at  liberty  to  work. 

So  likewife,  when  the  operation  is  prevented  by  too 
large  a  proportion  of  acid  in  the  liquor,  the  method  is 
to  throw  chalk,  crab’s  eyes,  bole  armoniac,  or  the 
like,  into  it ;  but  if  it  be  too  unftuous  or  oily,  as  is 
the  cafe  of  fome  Spanifh  Wines,  fait  of  tartar  is  made 
choice  of-,  and  thus,  as  circumftances  alter,  different 
bodies  are  employed  to  flop  or  promote  fermentation 
in  liquors. 

In  order  for  fitting  the  fubjefts  of  the  fecond  clafs  for 
fermentation,  and  making  vinous  liquors,  viz.  pulpy 
fiummer  fruits,  and  the  roots  of  bulbous  plants ;  in  cafe 
they  prove  crude  or  hard,  they  are  to  be  firft  boiled  in 
water,  and  afterwards  bruifed,  which  will  difpofe  them 
for  fermentation  ;  but  if  fuch  fubjefts  are  juicy,  they 
may  be  direftly  ground  to  a  pulp,  or  have  the  juice 
preffed  from  them  ;  or  if  they  are  very  fucculent, 
there  may  be  no  occafion  to  bruife  them,  only  direftly 
to  commit  them  to  the  prefs,  and  fqueeze  out  all  their 
juice. 

But  if  the  flefh  or  fubftance  be  ftrong  and  tough,  it 
may  be  proper  to  rafp,  fhave,  or  cut  them  into  fmall 
pieces,  which  will  be  of  fervice  in  fome  bulbous  roots, 
and  make  them  yield  their  juice  with  the  greater  eale, 
and  in  greater  plenty. 

Prepared  fruits  feldom  Hand  in  need  of  any  thing  to 
make  them  ferment,  tor  they  generally  begin  to  work 
of  their  own  accord  ;  but  if  the  weather  fhould  prove 
exceeding  cold,  or  the  operation  proceed  but  lan¬ 
guidly,  it  may  not  be  amils  to  quicken  it  by  adding  a 
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fmall  proportion  of  a  ferment,  as  a  little  yeaft,  the 
lees  or  mother  of  Wine ;  or  even  a  little  new  Wind 
may  ferve  the  turn; 

The  fubjefts  of  the  third  clafs,  viz.  the  fucculent  parts 
of  plants,  need  only,  in  order  to  their  fermentation, 
be  beat  to  a  thick  kind  of  pulp,  while  they  are  frefh, 
and  mixed  with  a  proper  proportion  of  rain  water,  that 
is  juft  enough  to  dilute  them;  for  if  much  water  be 
employed,  the  fpirit  will  be  the  weaker  for  it. 

Thefe  require  but  very  little  ferment,  or  none  at  all, 
to  make  them  work  in  the  lummer  feal'on,  and  no 
large  proportion  in  the  winter ;  but  in  cafe  any  at  all 
be  required,  nothing  will  prove  more  ferviceable  than 
honey  or  fugar. 

The  fubjefts  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  daffies,  viz.  the 
frefh  native  juices,  and  weeping  liquors  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  with  the  condenfed  and  unftuous  juices  of  the 
fame,  are  to  be  diluted,  and  let  down  with  rain  water, 
to  a  due  confidence,  which  is  then  thought  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  when  the  compound  liquor  will  juft  keep  a 
new-laid  egg  afloat ;  but  fome  vegetable  juices  may 
naturally  be  of  this  very  denfity  or  confiftence,  and 
in  that  cafe  they  will  require  no  water  at  all.  If  any 
be  thicker  or  denfer,  they  ferment  not  fo  kindly ;  and 
if  thinner  or  rarer,  they  afford  but  a  weak  fpirit.  Thus, 
in  order  to  ferment  fugar,  treacle,  or  any  common  fy- 
rup,  we  firft  let  down  the  matter  with  water,  to  the 
confiftence  above-mentioned  ;  and  then,  if  there  be 
occafion,  put  yeaft  to  it,  to  quicken  the  fermentation, 
and  make  it  proceed  kindly. 

The  ill bj efts  of  the  fourth  clafs,  viz.  the  prepared  re¬ 
cent  juices,  and  fpontaneous  tears  of  vegetables,  are 
fo  far  from  requiring  any  ferment,  that  it  often  proves 
very  difficult  to  ftrain  or  check  the  fermentation  they* 
naturally  fall  into,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  be  warm, 
and  the  juices  rich  ;  at  moft,  if  the  weather  fhould 
prove  cold,  they  need  only  be  fet  in  a  warm  place  to 
make  them  work. 

The  fubjefts  of  the  fifth  clafs,  viz.  the  prepared  or 
infpiffiated  juices  of  vegetables,  require  no  ferment  at 
all  in  the  lummer,  and  but  a  fmall  proportion  in  win¬ 
ter,  to  fet  them  on  working ;  lefs  than  an  ounce  of 
yeaft  to  twenty  pints  of  prepared  liquor,  will  ufually 
do  for  that  purpofe  in  the  coldeft  feafon  ;  but  in  hot 
countries,  or  fultry  feafons,  thefe  prepard  juices,  and 
efpecially  fugar,  are  of  themfelves  apt  to  fall  into  a 
too  violent  fermentation,  which  therefore  ought  to  be 
abated  by  the  contrary  means. 

All  the  vegetable  bodies  of  the  feveral  claffes  defigned 
for  fermentation,  and  prepared  for  it  in  the  foregoing 
manner,  ought,  together  with  their  ferments,  to  be 
committed  to  calks  of  Oak  already  leafoned  with  the 
fame  kind  of  fermented  liquor,  or  fome  other,  confift- 
ing  of  fubtile  and  penetrating  parts.  Then  thofe  calks 
or  velfiels  having  their  bung-holes  lightly  covered  with 
a  thin  or  fingle  cloth,  and  being  fet  in  a  warm  place, 
the  liquor  will  ferment. 

The  mouths  of  the  velfiels  are  thus  flightly  covered 
over,  that  the  air  may  have  a  free  palfiage  in  and  out  of 
them,  for  they  are  here  defigned  to  ferve  as  vent-holes  ; 
and  thefe  velfiels  are  ordered  of  wood,  becaufe  fer¬ 
mentation  is  never  obferved  to  be  fo  well  carried  on 
in  thofe  of  glazed  earth  or  glafs ;  though  on  account 
of  their  tranfparency,  it  is  fometimes  performed  in 
the  latter,  that  the  phenomena  may  be  better  ob¬ 
ferved. 

The  preparatory  bufinefs  of  fermentation  hitherto  de- 
fcribed,  has  been  carried  on  by  art,  but  nature  mult 
now  perform  the  reft  of  the  work ;  fo  that  we  are 
here  only  concerned  to  obferve  the  phaenomena  which 
arife  in  the  operation. 

When  therefore  any  fermentable  body  is  prepared  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  above  delivered,  and  with  its  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  ferment,  committed  to  a  large  ftrong 
glafs  velfiel,  Handing  in  a  warm  place  ; 

1.  The  whole  body  of  the  liquor  foon  begins  to  fwell, 
heave,  rarefy,  and  lend  up  little  bubbles  to  the  top  of 
the  velfiel,  where  they  burft  with  an  audible  noife, 
and  form  into  froth.  Now  the  liquor  which  was  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  tranfparent,  grows  opaque,  and  a  violent  unin¬ 
terrupted  inteftine  motion  manifefts  itfelf  therein. 

2.  The  parts  of  the  fermenting  fluid  appear  to  be 
incredibiy  elaftic,  and  the  motion  of  them  exceeding 
violent.  Indeed,  by  means  of  this  property  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  very  terrifying  and  furpriling  a&ions  may 
be  performed.  Thus,  if  a  hundred  pints  of  mull  were, 
on  iome  warm  day  in  autumn,  to  be  confined  dole  in 
a  veflfel  of  Oak  above  an  inch  thick,  in  the  fides,  and 
made  ever  fo  tight  and  ftrong  with  iron  hoops,  yet 
could  not  this  prevent  the  working  of  the  liquor  ;  but 
in  fpite  of  fo  great  a  refiflance,  it  would  burft  the  vel- 
lel,  with  a  report  as  loud  as  that  of  a  cannon. 

And  therefore  the  way  to  preferve  new  Wine  in  the 
ftate  of  muft  is,  to  put  it  up  in  very  ftrong  but  fmall 
calks,  firmly  doled  on  all  fides ;  by  which  means  it 
will  be  kept  from  fermenting,  and  then  it  goes  by  the 
name  of  Hum  :  but  if  it  Ihould  happen  to  fall  into  fer¬ 
mentation,  the  readied:  and  only  way  to  flop  it,  is  by 
the  fu'me  of  fulphur,  or  fomething  of  the  like  nature. 
Were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  of  this  property  of 
burning  fulphur,  the  wine  merchants  and  vintners 
might  frequently  fuftain  great  damages  from  the 
burfting  of  their  veflels,  when  the  liquor  is  upon  the 
fret,  or,  by  fome  alteration  in  the  air,  or  other  acci¬ 
dent,  begins  to  ferment  again  :  but  the  fmoke  of  a 
little  common  brimftone,  or  a  lighted  match  dipped 
in  it,  and  held  under  a  cafk  of  Wine  that  is  juft 
ready  to  burft  its  hoops,  will  calm  its  fury,  and  make 
it  fubfide  as  fuddenly  as  a  fpoonful  of  oil,  thrown 
into  a  large  foaming  copper  of  boiling  fugar,  takes 
down  its  heat,  and  prevents  the  mifchief  it  might 
otherwife  occalion. 

3.  A  thick  fkin,  or  crufty  fcurf,  forms  itfelf  on  the 
i’urface,  through  which  the  elaftic  or  fermenting  mat¬ 
ter  is  continually  breaking.  This  cruft  appears  to  be 
the  principal  caufe  of  fermentation  ;  for  it  keeps  in, 
or  prevents  the  fpirituous  part  of  the  liquor  from  fly¬ 
ing  off  ;  and  if  it  be  frequently  broken,  it  puts  a 
check  to  the  fermentation,  and  will  often  entitely  flop 
it,  if  wholly  taken  away. 

4.  This  fkih  or  cruft,  which  we  now  call  flowers  or 
eaft,  gradually  confumes  and  precipitates  to  the 
ottom  of  the  liquor  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  called  by 

the  name  of  faeces  or  mother  ;  and  after  this,  the  fluid 
above  it  immediately  becomes  tranfparent  again,  ceafes 
to  hifs  and  bubble,  has  a  very  penetrating,  pungent, 
fpirituous,  or  vinous  tafte  and  1'cent,  with  a  mixture 
of  acidity  and  fweetnefs.  And  now  the  liquor,  hav¬ 
ing  undergone  the  operation  of  fermentation,  is  be¬ 
come  Wine. 

The  vapour  ariflng  from  the  liquor,  during  its  fer¬ 
mentation,  ought  not  to  be  approached  too  near,  or 
breathed  in  too  great  a  quantity,  becaufe  it  is  highly 
poifonous ;  and,  if  it  prove  not  mortal,  may  at  leaft 
render  the  perfon  apoplectic  and  paralytic.  We  have 
accounts  in  the  French  and  German  TranfaCtions,  of 
people  who  were  immediately  ftruck  dead,  by  receiv¬ 
ing  at  the  nofe  the  fumes  that  iflued  from  large  veflels 
of  Wine,  in  the  ftate  of  fermentation. 

And  now,  if  the  liquor  thus  fermented  be  flopped 
down  clofe,  it  will  begin  to  feed  upon  and  digeft  its 
own  lees- or  mother,  and  at  length  confume  them  ;  in 
which  cafe  we  commonly  fay,  the  Wine  begins  to  ri¬ 
pen  and  afterwards,  this  mother  fhoots  to  the  fides 
of  the  containing  vefiel,  and  there  appears  in  the  form 
of  an  efiential  fait,  which  is  then  called  tartar. 

'idte  fpace  of  time  required  for  finilhing  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  differs  with  the  fubject  matter,  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  other  circumftances  •, 
but  it  is  known  to  be  perfectly  performed  by  the  fe- 
yeral  phenomena  juft  now  mentioned. 

As  loon  as  the  flowers  fall  to  the  bottom,  the  veflfel 
ihould  be  bunged  down,  otherwife  the  volatile  part 
would  fly  off,  and  the  fermented  liquor  become  vapid 
and  flat. 

In  this  ftate  it  ought  to  ftand  for  fome  weeks  in  a  cool 
place,  by  which  means  it  will  grow  ftronger,  and 
more  liquid  ;  for  during  this  time,  it  imbibes  and  con- 
iumes  its  own  feces,  which  abound  in  fubtile  fpiritu- 
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ous  parts,  and  grows  foft,  dnd  lofes  of  its  acidity,1  by 
throwing  off  its  tartar. 

And  the  longer  it  is  thus  fuffered  to  ftand*  the  more 
ftrength  it  gains,  or  the  more  ipirit  it  will  yield  in 
diftillation, 

1  hus,  for  inftance ;  malt  liquors,  newly  brewed,  af¬ 
ford  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  inflammable  ipirit;  but 
if  fuffered  to  remain  for  fome  weeks  in  the  veflel,  till 
they  become  fine  and  clean,  they  will  yield  a  much 
greater  proportion  :  though  to  avoid  fo  great  an  ap¬ 
paratus  of  veflels  as  would  then  be  required,  malt  li¬ 
quors,  brewed,  in  order  to  make  fpirits,  are  feldom 
kept,  but  immediately  arter  fermentation  committed 
to  the  ftill.  And  hence  we  are  furnifhed  with  a  rea- 
fon,  why  all  ftale  vinous  liquors  are  ftronger,  and  in¬ 
ebriate  fooner,  than  fuch  as  are  nevh 

The  phyfical  effects. 

The  phyfical  properties  of  a  vinous  liquor,  prepared 
in  the  manner  above  deferibed,  are  thole  which 
follow : 

1.  It  will  have  an  inebriating  quality,  when  received 
into  the  body  ;  and  nothing  is  properly  pofiefied  of 
this  quality,  but  what  has  been  firft  fermented. 

For  if  a  perfon  fhould  eat  ever  fuch  a  quantity  of 
Grapes,  or  drink  ever  fo  freely  of  muft,  he  might  in¬ 
deed  bring  a  loofenefs  upon  himfelf  by  that  means, 
but  he  would  not  be  fuddled.  So  likewife  to  take 
down  large  draughts  of  fweet-wort,  or  the  tincture  of 
malt,  might  throw  one  into  a  violent  vomiting  and 
flux,  but  never  produce  the  fymptoms  of  drunkennefs. 
And  whatever  fome  pretend,  as  to  Mandrake,  Hem¬ 
lock,  Poppies,  opium,  and  the  like,  the  e flecks  they 
have  upon  the  huma/i  body  are  rather  ftupefying  than 
inebriating  ;  but  drunkennefs  is  different  from  ftupe- 
faCtion. 

An  over  dofe  of  vinous  liquors  makes  a  man  brifk, 
lively,  and  joyful,  or  difpofes  him  to  fing,  dance,  or 
be  merry  ;  at  length  however,  his  legs  will  not  fup- 
port  him;  and,  if  the  fit  be  violent,  he  grows  furi¬ 
ous,  raving,  or  paralytic,  and  fo  he  dies. 

But  opium  has  not  thefe  effeCts  ;  it  brings  on  a  pro¬ 
found  deep;  and  he  who  has  taken  too  much  of  it 
dies  lethargic. 

2- _  Wine  has  the  faculty  of  heating  the  body.  No¬ 
thing  appears  to  cool  the  body  more  than  Currants; 
yet  the  wine  prepared  from  them  is  very  heating! 
The  like  is  to  be  underftood  of  Cherries,  and  all  fer¬ 
mentable  bodies,  though  ever  fo  cold,  for  thefe  will 
afford  a  vinous  liquor. 

3>  It  is  inflammable,  and  will  mix  with  water. 

4*  It  contains  tartar,  and  affords  it  after  the  fermen« 
tation  is  over.  This  tartar  is  the  efiential  fait  of  the 
vegetable  made  ufe  of,  and  differs  from  the  lees  or 
mother,  being  refolvable  by  diftillation  into  a  water, 
a  ipirit,  two  kinds  of  oil,  an  alkaline  fait,  and  earth. 
All  fermented  vegetables  afford  it.  Muft  yields  a  fe¬ 
culent  fait,  and  no  tartar;  but  if  once  it  works,  fo  as 
to  become  pure  Wine,  it  will,  in  the  fpace  of  half  a 
year,  throw  off  a  clean  tartar,  which  therefore  appears 
to  be  the  efted  of  a  perfed  fermentation,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  is  never  obtained  without  it. 

5.  It  retains  neither  the  colour,  tafte,  nor  fmell  of 
the  fpecific  vegetable  from  which  it  is  made  Thus 
we  have  fee n,  that  Rofemary  affords  a  quite  different 
water,  after  it  has  been  fermented,  from  what  it  did 
before.  Thus  fermented  Hydromel,  malt  liquors, 
treacles,  fugar,  &c.  yield  fpirits  by  diftillation,  that 
cannot  be  diftinguiftied  from  one  another. 

The  Grapes  of  fome  countries  are  as  fweet  as  honey, 
and  fo  is  their  muft  before  fermentation,  yet  the 
Wine  prepared  from  either,  may  have  little  or  no 
fweetnefs,  and  fometimes  even  gain  a  decree  of  acidi¬ 
ty.  It  is  not  eafy  to  believe  that  RheniftTWine  fhould 
proceed  from  fo  fweet  a  Grape  as  it  does. 

6.  It  acquires  a  fome  what  acid  and  fpirituous  tafte  and 
fmell.  The  tafte  of  heney  or  malt,  &rc.  is  fweet,  and 
their  feent  fcarce  perceivable,  before  you  commit 
them  to  fermentation  ;  but,  after  having  undergone 

that 
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that  operation,  they  are  lefs  fweet,  but  fharper  upon 
the  tongue,  and  affedt  the  nofe  with  a  brifk,  lpiritu- 
ous,  or  vinous  odour. 

y.  It  contains  the  volatile  fait  and  oil  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble,  attenuated,  and  reduced  into  one  fpirit,  as  may 
appear  by  the  chemical  analyfis  of  a  fermented  fubjedt. 
8.  It  renders  the  oil  of  the  vegetable  more  volatile 
than  the  water.  When  an  unfermentable  vegetable  is 
diftilled,  the  firft  thing  that  comes  over  is  water,  and 
the  next  the  eflential  oil,  but  the  contrary  is  obferved 
after  fermentation  •,  for,  by  that  operation,  the  oil  is 
rendered  more  volatile  than  the  water,  and  therefore 
riles  firft  in  diftillation,  having  been  broken  and 
ground  fo  fine  by  the  preceding  operation,  as  now  to 
come  over  the  helm,  not  in  its  own  form,  as  before, 
but  as  the  fineft  and  moft  volatile  part  of  the  fer¬ 
mented  liquor,  capable  of  uniting  with  water. 

The  things  that  promote  fermentation  are, 

1.  Reft  ;  by  means  of  which  the  cruft  on  the  furface 
may  remain  unbroken,  for  it  is  this  cruft  that  prevents 
the  fpirituous  part  from  flying  off. 

2.  A  free  admiffion  of  the  external  air,  fo  that  it  may 
come  at  the  internal  parts  of  the  fermenting  fluid ; 
for,  according  to  Mr.  Boyle,  if  a  fermenting  liquor  be 
put  into  his  exhaufted  receiver,  the  operation  imme¬ 
diately  ceafes. 

3.  A  moderate  degree  of  warmth  ;  for  too  great  heat, 
and  too  great  cold,  are  the  bane  of  fermentation. 

4.  A  proper  feafon  of  the  year ;  that  is,  when  the 
vegetables  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  that  made  ufe  of 
are  in  their  bloom,  for  it  is  then  their  juices  are  moft 
in  motion  •,  accordingly  we  find,  when  Vines  are  in  the 
bloffom,  the  Wines  of  former  years  growth  will  again 
fpontaneoufly  run  into  fermentation.  When  thefe  fe- 
veral  conditions  meet,  fermentation  is  performed  to 
the  beft  advantage. 

The  things  which  check  or  hinder  fermentation  are, 

1.  Too  large  a  proportion  of  acid  falts,  fuch  as  fpirit 
or  oil  of  vitriol,  oil  of  fulphur  per  Campanam,  fpirit 
of  fait,  &c.  Thus,  when  any  liquor  ferments  too  vi¬ 
olently,  a  few  drops  of  oil  put  into  it,  or  the  burning 
a  little  fulphur  under  or  near  the  veffel  will  immedi¬ 
ately  check  and  reftrain  its  fury. 

2.  An  over-proportion  of  fixed  alkalies  •,  fuch  are  fait 
of  tartar,  pot-alhes,  or  faponaceous  bodies. 

3.  Terreftrial  alkalies,  as  chalk,  marl,  crabs  eyes,  &c. 

4.  A  clofe  flopping  up  of  the  veffel. 

4  A  great  degree  of  cold. 
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6.  A  violent  compreffion  of  the  air  in  a  veffel,  which 
Mr.  Boyle  has  fhewn,  will  flop  fermentation,  as  well 
as  taking  out  the  air  by  means  of  his  pneumatic 
engine. 

Some  Jhort  general  directions  as  to  the  making  of  Wines. 

Wine  is  made  of  Grapes,  by  damping  them  in  a  vat, 
or  crufhing  and  expreffmg  the  juice  out  of  them  in  a 
prefs,  and  then  fermenting,  &c. 

In  the  fouthern  part  of  France  their  method  is,  for 
red  Wines,  to  tread  the  Grapes,  or  fqueeze  them  be¬ 
tween  their  hands,  and  to  let  the  whole  Hand,  juice  and 
hufks,  till  the  tindture  be  in  colour  as  they  would  have 
it,  and  then  they  prefs  it  •,  but  for  white  Wines,  they 
prefs  the  Grapes  immediately. 

When  they  have  been  prefled,  they  tun  the  muft,  and 
flop  up  the  veffel,  leaving  the  calk  empty  about  the 
depth  of  half  a  foot,  or  better,  to  give  room  for  its 
working. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days  they  fill  this  fpace  with  fome 
other  proper  Wine,  that  will  not  provoke  it  to  work 
again,  repeating  this  every  ten  days  for  fome  time : 
new  Wine  {pending  itfelf  a  little  before  it  be  perfect. 
About  Paris,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  France,  they 
let  the  marc  and  muft  ftand  two  days  and  nights  for 
white  Wines,  and  at  leaft  a  week  for  claret  Wines,  be¬ 
fore  they  tun  it,  and  while  it  continues  working,  they 
keep  it  as  warm  as  pofllble. 

Some,  upon  flopping  it  up  for  good  and  all,  roll  the 
calk  about  the  cellar  to  mix  it  with  die  lees,,  and  after 
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it  has  been  fettled  a  few  days,  rack  it  off  with  great 
improvement. 

To  fine  it  down,  they  put  fhavings  of  green  Beech 
into  the  calk,  but  they  firft  take  eft  all  the  rind,  and 
boil  them  an  hour  in  water  to  extract  their  ranknefs, 
and  afterward  dry  them  in  the  fun,  or  an  oven.  A 
peck  of  thefe  will  ferve  for  a  hogfhead  of  Wine  ; 
they  put  it  in  a  gentle  working,  and  purify  it  in 
twenty-four  hours  ;  they  alfo  give  it  an  agreeable 
flavour. 

Some  lweeten  their  Wines  with  Raifins  of  the  fun, 
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trod  in  the  vat  with  the  Grapes,  they  having  been 
firft  plumped  by  boiling  *  others  by  boiling  half  the 
muft,  feumming  it,  and  tunning  it  up  hot  with  the 
other. 

Wine  is  diftinguifhed,  from  the  feveral  degrees  and 
fteps  of  its  preparation,  into, 

1.  Mere-goute,  (mother-drop,)  which  is  the  virgin 
Wine,  or  that  which  runs  of  itfelf  out  of  the  tap  of 
the  vat,  before  the  Grapes  are  trodden. 

2.  The  muft,  furmouft,  or  feum,  which  is  the  Wine 
or  liquor  in  the  vat,  after  the  Grapes  have  been  trod¬ 
den  in  the  vat. 

3.  The  preffed  Wine,  or  vin  de  preffurage,  which  is 
that  fqueezed  with  a  prefs  out  of  the  Grapes,  half- 
bruifed  by  treading. 

4.  Boiffon,  or  draught  Wine.  This  is  made  of  the 
hulks  left  of  the  Grapes,  which  are  called  rape  or 
marc,  by  throwing  water  upon  which  and  preffing 
afrefli,  they  make  a  liquor  for  fervants. 

Wines  are  alfo  difinguifhed  into 

Vin  doux,  or  fweet  Wine,  which  is  that  which  has 
not  yet  worked  nor  boiled. 

Bourou  ;  that  which  has  been  prevented  working  by 
calling  in  cold  water. 

Wine  of  the  cuve,  or  worked  Wine,  i.  e.  that  which 
has  been  let  to  work  in  the  vat  to  give  it  a  colour. 

Vin  cuit,  i.  e.  boiled  Wine  *,  that  which  has  had  a 
boiling  before  it  worked,  and  which,  by  that  means, 
ftill  retains  its  native  fweetnefs. 

Vin  pafie,  i.  e.  drained  Wine ;  that  which  is  made 
by  fteeping  dry  Grapes  in  water,  and  letting  it  ferment 
of  itfelf. 

The  goodnefs  of  Wine  confifts  in  its  being  neat,  dry, 
clear,  fine,  brifk,  without  any  tafte  of  the  foil,  of  a 
clean  fteady  colour ;  in  its  having  a  ftrength,  with¬ 
out  being  heady,  a  body  without  being  four,  and  its 
keeping  without  growing  hard. 

After  Wines  have  been  made,  they  require  to  he  ma¬ 
naged  according  to  their  different  ftate  and  circum- 
ftances.  We  fhall  therefore  confider  them  under  thefe 
four  general  heads  following  : 

1 ;  The  natural  purification  or  clarification  of  Wines, 
whereby,  of  themfelves,  they  pafs  from  the  ftate  of 
crudity  and  turbulency,  to  that  of  maturity,  by  de¬ 
grees  growing  clear,  fine,  and  potable. 

2.  The  unfeafonable  workings,  frettings,  and  other 
fickneffes,  to  which,  from  either  internal  or  external 
accidents,  they  are  afterward  fubjedt. 

3.  Their  ftate  of  declination  or  decay,  wherein  they 
degenerate  from  their  goodnefs  and  pleafantnefs,  be¬ 
coming  palled,  or  turning  into  vinegar. 

4.  The  feveral  artifices  ufed  to  them,  in  each  of  thefe 
ftates  and  conditions.  As  to  the  firft,  viz.  the  na¬ 
tural  clarification  of  new  Wines,  two  things  occur, 
which  delerve  confideration  ;  the  manner  how,  and 
the  caule  by  which  the  fame  is  effedted. 

As  for  the  manner,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Wine, 
while  yet  in  the  muft,  is  ufually  put  into  open  veffels, 
the  abundance  and  force  of  the  ipirits,  i.  e.  the  more 
fubtile  and  adtive  parts  therein  contained,  being  then 
fo  great  as  not  to  endure  being  imprifoned  in  clofe 
ones  ;  at  which  time  it  appears  troubled,  thick,  and 
feculent,  all  parts  of  it  being  violently  moved  and  agi¬ 
tated,  fo  that  the  whole  mafs  of  the  liquor  feems  to 
boil  like  water  in  a  cauldron  over  the  fire. 
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This  tumult  being  in  Tome  degree  compofed,  and  the 
gas  fylvellre  (as  Van  Helmont  calls  it,)  or  wilder  fpirit 
i'ufficiently  evaporated,  they  then  pour  the  mult  into 
dole  veffels,  there  to  be  farther  defecated  by  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  fame  motion  of  fermentation,  referving 
the  froft  or  flower  of  it,  and  putting  the  fame  into 
lfnall  calks  hooped  with  iron,  left  otherwife  the  force 
of  it  might  break  them. 

This  flower  thus  leparated,  is  what  they  call  ftum, 
either  by  tranlpofltion  of  the  letters  in  the  word  muft, 
or  from  the  word  ftum,  which  in  High  Dutch  fignines 
mute,  becaule  this  liquor  (as  one  may  fay,)  is  hindered 
from  that  maturity,  by  which  it  Ihould  fpeak  its  good- 
nefs  and  wholefomenefs. 

This  being  done,  they  leave  the  reft  of  the  Wine  to 
finfih  its  own  fermentation,  during  which  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  fpirituous  parts  impel  and  diffufe  the 
groffer  and  feculent  parts  up  and  down  in  a  confufed 
and  tumultuous  manner,  until,  all  being  difpofed  in 
their  proper  regions,  the  liquor  becomes  more  pure 
in  fubftance,  more  tranfparent  ;o  the  eye,  more  pi¬ 
quant  and  guftful  to  the  palate,  more  agreeable  to 
the  ftomach,  and  more  nutritive  to  the  body. 

The  impurities  being  thus  feparated  frorh  the  liquor, 
are  upon  chemical  examinations,  found  to  confift  of 
falts,  fulphur  (each  of  which  is  impregnated  with  fome 
ipirits,)  and  much  earth,  which  being  now  diflfociated 
from  the  pureft  ipirits,  either  mutually  cohere,  coa¬ 
gulate,  and  affix  themfelves  to  the  fides  of  the  veffels 
in  form  of  a  ftony  cruft,  which  is  called  tartar  and 
argol,  or  fink  to  the  bottom  in  a  muddy  fubftance, 
like  the  grounds  of  ale  or  beer,  which  is  called  the 
lees  of  Wine.  And  this  is  the  procefs  of  nature,  in 
the  clarification  of  all  Wines,  by  an  orderly  fermen¬ 
tation. 

As  for  the  principal  agent,  or  efficient  caufe  of  this 
operation,  it  feems  to  be  no  other  but  the  fpirit  of 
the  Wine  itfelf,  which  moving  every  way  in  the  mafs 
of  the  liquor,  thereby  diffolves  that  common  tye  of 
mixture,  whereby  all  the  heterogeneous  parts  thereof 
were  combined  and  blended  together  ;  and  having 
gotten  itfelf  free,  at  length  abandons  them  to'the  ten¬ 
dency  of  their  gravity,  and  other  properties,  which, 
they  foon  obeying,  each  kind  contorts  with  its  like, 
and  betaking  themfelves  to  their  feveral  places  or  re¬ 
gions,  leave  the  liquor  to  the  poffeffion  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  its  nobleft  principle,  the  fpirit.  For  this  fpi¬ 
rit,  as  it  is  the  life  of  the  Wine,  doubtlefs  it  is  alio 
the  caufe  of  its  purity  and  vigour,  in  which  the  per¬ 
fection  of  that  life  feems  to  confift. 

From  the  natural  fermentation  of  the  Wines,  we 
pafs  to  the  accidental  •,  from  their  ftate  of  found n'efs, 
to  that  of  their  ficknefs,  which  is  the  lecond  general 
head. 

We  have  the  teftimony  of  experience,  that  frequent¬ 
ly  even  thole  Wines  that  are  good  and  generous,  are 
invaded  by  unnatural  and  iickly  commotions,  or 
(as  the  Wine  coopers  call  them)  workings;  during 
which  they  are  turbulent  in  motion,  thick  of  conflu¬ 
ence,  unfavoury  in  tafte,  unwholefome  in  ufe,  and, 
after  which,  they  undergo  fundry  alterations  for  the 
worfe. 

The  caufesof  this  may  be  either  internal  or  external. 
Among  the  internal,  the  chief  place  may  be  affigned 
to  the  exceflive  quantity  of  tartar,  or  of  lees,  which 
contain  much  fait  and  fulphur,  and  continually  fend 
forth  into  the  liquor  abundance  of  quick  and  aCtive 
particles,  that  like  ftum,  or  other  adventitious  fer¬ 
ment,  put  it  into  a  frefh  tumult  or  confufion,  which, 
if  not  in  time  allayed,  the  Wine  either  grows  rank  or 
pricking,  or  elle  turns  four,  by  reafon  that  the  ful¬ 
phur  being  too  much  exalted  above  the  reft  of  the 
elements  or  ingredients,  predominates  over  the  pure 
fpirits,  and  affects  the  whole  mafs  of  liquor  with  fharp- 
neis  or  acidity  •,  or  elfe  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  fpi¬ 
rits  being  lpent  and  flown  away  in  the  commotion, 
the  fait,  diffolved  and  fet  afloat,  obtains  the  maftery 
ever  the  other  ftmilar  parts,  and  introduceth  ranknefs 
or  ropinefs. 

Nay,  if  thofe  commotions  chance  to  be  fuppreffed  be- 
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fore,  the  Wine  is  thereby  much  depraved,  yet  do 
they  always  leave  fuch  ill  impreflions,  as  moreorlefs 
alienate  Wine  from  the  goodnefs  of  its  former  ftate, 
in  colour,  confidence,  and  tafte. 

For  hereby  all  Wines  acquire  a  deeper  tinciure,  i.  e. 
a  thicker  body  or  confidence  ;  facks  and  white  Wines 
changing  from  a  clear  white  to  a  cloudy  yellow  ;4 and 
claret  Iofing  its  bright  red  for  a  dufkifh  Orange  co¬ 
lour,  and  fometimes  for  a  tawney.  In  like  manner 
they  degenerate  alfo  in  tafte,  and  afteCt  the  palate 
with  foulnefs;  roughnefs,  and  rancidity,  very  un- 
pleafant. 

Among  the  external  are  commonly  reckoned  the  too 
frequent  or  violent  motion  of  Wines,  after  their  fet- 
tleinent  in  their  veffels ;  immoderate  heat,  thunder, 
or  the  report  of  cannon,  and  the  admixture  of  any 
exotic  body,  which  will  not  fymbolize  or  agree,  and 
incorporate  with  them  ;  efpec ially  the  fit fn  or  vipers, 
which  has  been  frequently  oblerved  to  induce  a  very 
great  acidity  upon  even  the  fweeteft  and  fulieft-bodied 
Malaga  and  Canary  W  ines. 

This  brings  us,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  third  pre¬ 
vious  thing  confiderable  ;  viz.  the  palling  or  flatting 
of  Wines,  and  their  declining  towards  vinegar,  before 
they  have  attained  to  their  ftate  of  maturity  and  per¬ 
fection. 

Of  this  the  greateft  and  neareft  caufe  feems  to  be  their 
jejunenefs  and  poverty  of  fpirits,  either  native  or  ad¬ 
ventitious  : 

Native,  when  the  Grapes  themfelves  are  of  a  poor 
and  hungry  kind,  or  gathered  unripe,  or  nipt  by  early 
frofts,  or  half  ftarved  in  their  growth,  by  a  dry  and 
unkindly  feafon,  or  too  full  of  watery  parts  : 
Adventitious,  when  the  liquor,  rich  perhaps,  and 
generous  enough  at  firft,  comes  afterwards  to  be  im- 
poverifhed  by  lofs  of  fpirits;  either  by  oppreffion,  or 
by  exhauftion. 

The  fpirits  of  Wine  may  be  oppreffed,  when  the 
quantity  of  impurities  or  dregs,  with  which  they  are 
combined,  is  fo  great,  and  their  crudity,  vifeofity, 
and  tenacity;  fo  ftubborn,  that  they  can  neither  over¬ 
come  them,  nor  deliver  them  from  the  adheflon ;  but 
are  forced  to  yield  to  the  obftinacy  of  the  matter  on 
which  they  ffiould  operate,  and  fo  to  remain  unaCtive 
and  clogged,  as  may  be  exemplified  in  the  coarfe 
Wines  of  Moravia,  which,  by  reafon  of  their  great 
aufterity  and  roughnefs,  feldom  attain  to  a  due  exal¬ 
tation  of  their  fpirits,  but  ftill  remain  turbulent, 
thick,  and  in  a  ftate  of  crudity,  and  therefore  eafy 
pall ;  in  which  refpeCt  they  are  condemned  by  fome 
German  phyficians,  as  bad  for  generating  the  feurvy, 
and  admin  filtering  matter  for  the  ftone  and  gout,  they 
yielding  more  of  the  tartar  than  other  Wines* 

The  fpirits  of  Wine  may  be  exhaufted  or  confumed, 
either  fuddenly  or  gradually ;  fuddenly,  by  lightning, 
which  fpoils  Wine,  not  by  congelation  or  fixation  of 
its  fpirits ;  for  then  fuch  Wines  might  be  capable  of 
being  reftored  by  fuch  means  as  are  apt  to  reinforce 
and  volatilize  the  fpirits  again,  contrary  to  what 
hath  been  found  by  experience  ;  but  perhaps  by  dif- 
gregation,  and  putting  them  to  flight,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  liquor  dead,  palled,  and  never  to  be  revived  by 
any  fupply. 

Gradually,  two  ways  ;  viz.  by  unnatural  fermenta¬ 
tion  ;  of  the  ill  effefts  of  which,  fomething  has  been 
already  faid  ;  or  by  heat  from  without ;  of  which  we 
have  an  inftance  in  the  making  of  vinegar,  which  com¬ 
monly  is  done  by  fetting  the  veffels  of  Wine  again  ft 
the  hot  fun,  which,  beating  upon  the  mafs  of  liquor, 
and  rarefying  the  finer  parts  tftereof,  gives  wings  to 
the  fugitive  fpirits  to  fly  away  together  with  the  purer 
and  more  volatile  fulphur,  leaving  the  remainder  to 
the  dominion  of  the  fait,  which  loon  debafeth  and  in- 
feCteth  it  with  fournefs. 

This  being  the  common  manner  of  turning  Wine  into 
vinegar,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  fpirit  of  Wine  may  be  drawn  out 
of  vinegar,  notwithftanding  it  hath  been  delivered  as 
practicable  by  Sennertus  himfelf. 

14  X.  Th? 
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The  times  of  the  year  when  Wines  are  obferved  to  be 
moil  prone  to  ferment  and  fret,  and  then  to  grow 
qually  (as  it  is  called,)  that  is,  turbulent  and  foul, 
are  Midfummer  and  Allhallowtide,  when  our  vint¬ 
ners  are  wont  to  rack  them  from  their  grofs  lees,  ef- 
pecially  Rhenifh,  which  commonly  grows  fick  in 
June,  if  not  racked  •,  and  they  chute  to  do  it  in  the 
wane  of  the  moon,  and  fair  weather,  the  wind  being 
northerly. 

Having  thus  fuccindtly  recounted  the  moft  remarka¬ 
ble  diftempers  of  Wines,  gueffed  at  their  refpe&ive 
caufes,  and  touched  upon  the  times,  it  is  proper  to 
proceed  to  their  ufual  remedies ;  fuch,  at  leaft,  as 
may  be  collected  from  Wine  coopers  and  vintners ; 
which  is  the  fourth  and  laftpart  propofed  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  of. 

To  begin  therefore  with  fome  of  the  artifices  ufed  to 
Wines  when  yet  in  muft  ;  it  is  obfervable,  that  tho\ 
to  raifing  a  fermentation  in  them  at  that  time,  there 
is  not  fo  much  need  of  any  additional  ferment,  as  there 
is  in  the  wort  of  ale,  beer,  hydromel,  metheglin, 
and  other  forts  of  drinks,  familiar  to  us  in  England-, 
becaufe  the-  juice  of  the  Grape  is  repleniffied  with 
generous  fpirits,  fufficient  of  themfelves  to  begin 
that  work  ;  yet  it  is  ufual  in  fome  countries  to  put 
quick  lime  either  upon  the  Grapes,  when  they  are 
prefiing,  or  into  the  muft ;  to  the  end  that,  by  the 
force  and  quicknefs  of  its  faline  and  fiery  particles, 
the  liquor  may  be  both  accelerated  and  aftifted  in 
the  working. 

For  the  fame  reafon  perhaps,  it  is,  that  the  Spaniards 
mix  with  their  Wines,  while  they  are  yet  flowing  from 
the  prefs,  a  certain  thing  they  call  gieflo,  which  pro¬ 
bably  is  a  kind  of  gypfum  or  plaifter,  whereby  the 
Wines  are  made  more  durable,  of  a  paler  colour,  and 
pleafanter.  tafte  others  put  into  the  calk  lhavings  of 
Fir,  Oak,  or  Beech,  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Again-,  though  the  firft  fermentation  iucceeds  gene¬ 
rally  well,  fo  that  the  whole  mafs  of  liquor  is  thereby 
delivered  from  the  grofs  lee  yet  fometimes  it  happens 
either  through  fcarcity  of  fpirits  at  firft,  or  through 
immoderate  cold,  that  fome  part  of  thofe  impurities 
remain  confufed  and  floating  therein. 

Now,  in  this  cafe,  Wine  coopers  put  into  the  Wine 
certain  things  to  haften  and  help  its  clarification  ;  fuch 
as  being  of  grofs  and  vifcous  parts,  may  adhere  to  the 
floating  lee,  and  finking,  carry  it  with  them  to  the 
bottom  ;  of  which  fort  are  ifinglafs,  and  the  whites 
of  eggs,  or  fuch  as,  meeting  with  the  groffer  and 
earthy  particles  of  the  lee,  diffociate  and  fink  them 
by  their  gravity  ;  of  which  kind  are  the  powders  of 
alabafter,  calcined  flints,  white  marble,  roche  allum, 
&c. 

The  Grecians,  at  this  day,  have  a  peculiar  way  of 
fpurring  nature,  in  fining  and  ripening  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  generous  Wines  -,  and  this  is  done  by  adding 
to  them,  when  they  begin  to  work,  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  fulphur  and  allum  ;  not  (as  is  very  proba¬ 
ble)  to  prevent  their  fuming  up  to  the  head,  and  ine¬ 
briating,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  that  great 
man,  the  Lord  St.  Albans ;  for,  notwithftanding  this 
mixture,  they  caufe  drunkennefs  as  foon,  ifnotlooner 
than  other  Wines  ;  nor  are  men  intoxicated  with  the 
vapours  of  Wine  flying  up  immediately  from  the  fto- 
machinto  the  brain  j  but  only  to  excite  and  promote 
fermentation,  and  haften  their  clarification  that  enfues 
thereupon  ;  the  fulphur  perhaps  helping  to  attenuate 
and  divide  thofe  grofs  and  vifcid  parts,  wherewith 
Greek  Wine  abounds,  and  the  allum  conducing  to 
the  fpeedier  precipitation  of  them  afterwards.  And  a 
learned  traveller  relates,  that  fome  merchants  put  into 
every  pipe  of  their  Greek  Wine  a  jill,  or  thereabouts, 
of  the  chemical  oil  of  fulphur,  in  order  to  preferve  it 
the  longer  clear  and  found  : 

Which,  though  it  is  very  probable,  becaufe  the  ful¬ 
phur  is  known  to  refill:  putrefaction  in  liquors,  yet  one 
would  decline  the  uie  of  Wines  fo  preferved,  unlefsin 
time  of  peftilential  infe&ion. 

But  of  ail  ways  of  the  haftening  the  clarification  and 
ripening  of  Wine,  none  feems  to  be  more  eafy,  or 
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lefs  noxious,  than  that  borrowed  from  one  of  the  an¬ 
cients  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  ;  which  is,  by- 
putting  the  Wine  into  vefiels  well  flopped,  and  letting 
it  down  into  the  fea. 

That  this  practice  was  very  ancient,  is  manifeft  from 
that  difeourfe  of  Plutarch,  Quaeft.  Natur.  27.  about 
the  efficacy  of  cold  upon  muft,  whereof  he  gives  this 
reafon,  That  cold,  not  fuffering  the  muft  to  ferment, 
by  fuppreffing  the  activity  of  the  fpirits  therein  con¬ 
tained,  conferveth  the  fweetnefs  thereof  a  long  time  ; 
which  is  not  improbable  becaufe  experience  teaches, 
that  fuch  as  make  their  vintage  in  a  rainy  feafon,  can¬ 
not  get  their  muft  to  ferment  well  in  a  vault,  unlefs 
they  caufe  great  fires  to  be  made  near  the  calks ;  the 
rain  mixed  with  the  muft,  together  with  the  ambient 
cold,  hindering  the  motion  of  fermentation,  which 
arifes  chiefly  from  heat. 

That  the  fame  is  frequent  at  this  day  alfo,  may  be 
colle&ed  from  what  Mr.  Boyle  has  obferved  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Cold,  on  the  relation  of  a  Frenchman  ; 
viz.  that  the  way  to  keep  Wine  long  in  the  muft  (in 
which  the  fweetnefs  makes  many  to  defire  it)  is,  to  tun 
it  up  immediately  from  the  prefs ;  and  before  it  begins 
to  work,  to  let  down  the  vefiels,  clofely  and  firmly 
flopped,  into  a  well,  or  deep  river,  there  to  remain 
for  fix  or  eight  weeks ;  during  which  time  the  liquor 
will  be  fo  confirmed  in  its  ftate  of  crudity,  as  to  re¬ 
tain  the  fame,  together  with  its  fweetnefs,  for  many 
months  after,  without  any  fenfible  fermentation. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  How  can  thefe  two  fo  different 
effedls,  the  clarification  of  new  Wine,  and  the  con- 
fervation  of  Wine  in  the  muft,  be  derived  from  one 
and  the  fame  caufe,  the  cold  of  the  Water  ? 

But  this  may  be  conceived  without  much  difficulty ; 
,  for  it  feems  not  unreafonable,  that  the  fame  cold 
which  hinders  muft  from  fermenting,  Ihould  yet  ac¬ 
celerate  and  promote  the  clarification  of  Wine  after 
fermentation  in  the  firft,  by  giving  a  check  to  the 
fpirit  before  it  begins  to  move  and  ad  upon  the  crude 
mafs  of  liquor,  fo  that  it  cannot  in  a  long  time  after 
recover  ftrength  enough  to  work ;  in  the  latter,  by 
keeping  in  the  pure  and  genuine  fpirit,  otherwife  apt 
to  exhale  ;  and  rendering  the  flying  lee  more  prone  to 
fubfide,  and  fo  making  the  Wine  much  fooner  clear, 
fine,  and  potable.  Thus  much  concerning  the  helps 
of  new  Wine. 

The  general  and  principal  remedy  for  the  preterna¬ 
tural  or  fickly  commotions  incident  to  Wines  after 
their  firft  clarification,  and  tending  to  their  impove- 
riffiment  or  decay,  is  racking,  i.  e.  drawing  them 
from  their  lees  into  freffi  vefiels. 

Which  yet  being  fometimes  infufficient  to  preferve 
them,  vintners  find  it  neceflary  to  pour  into  them  a 
large  quantity  of  new  milk,  as  well  to  blunt  the  ffiarp- 
nefs  of  the  fulphureous  parts  now  fet  afloat  and  exalt¬ 
ed,  as  to  precipitate  them,  and  other  impurities,  to 
the  bottom  by  adhefion. 

But,  taught  by  experience,  that  by  this  means  the 
genuine  fpirits  of  the  Wine  alfo  are  much  flatted  ancl 
impaired,  (for  the  lee,  though  it  makes  the  liquor 
turbid,  doth  yet  keep  the  Wine  in  heart,  and  con¬ 
duce  to  its  duration  ;)  therefore,  left  fuch  Wines 
fnould  pall  and  die  upon  their  hands,  as  of  neceffitv 
they  muft,  they  draw  them  for  fale  as  fail  as  they  can 
vend  them. 

For  the  fame  difeafe  they  have  divers  other  remedies, 
particularly  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  the  Wine 
that  needs  them  :  to  inftance  a  few  ; 

For  Spaniffi  Wines  difturbed  by  a  flying  lee,  they 
have  this  receipt  :  Make  a  parell  (as  they  call  it)  of 
the  whites  of  eggs,  bay  fait,  milk,  and  conduit  wa¬ 
ter  beat  them  well  together  in  a  convenient  vefiel, 
then  pour  them  into  a  pipe  of  Wine  (having  firft  drawn 
out  a  gallon  or  two  to  make  room,)  and  blow  off  the 
froth  very  clean  ^  hereby  the  tumult  will  in  two  or 
three  days  be  compofed,  the  liquor  refined,  and  drink 
pleafantly,  but  will  not  continue  to  do  fo  long  and 
therefore  they  advife  to  rack  it  from  the  milky  bot¬ 
tom,  after  a  week’s  fettlement,  left  otherwife  it  ffiould 
drink  foul,  and  change  colour. 


If 
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If  facks  or  Canary  Wines  chance  to  boil  over,  draw  I 
off  four  or  five  gallons ;  then  putting  into  the  Wine 
two  gallons  of  milk,  from  which  the  cream  hath  been 
fkimmcd,  beat  them  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed 
together,  and  add  a  pennyworth  of  roche  allum,  dried 
in  a  fire-fhovel,  and  powdered,  and  as  much  of  white 
ftarch  ;  after  this  take  the  white  of  eight  or  ten  eggs, 
a  handful  of  bay  fait,  and  having  beaten  them  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  tray,  put  them  alfo  into  the  Wine,  filling  up 
the  pipe  again,  and  letting  the  Wine  ftand  two  or  three 
days ;  in  which  time  the  Wine  will  recover  to  be  fine 
and  bright  to  the  eye,  and  quick  to  the  tafte ;  but 
you  mult  be  lure  to  draw  it  off  that  bottom  very  foon, 
and  fpend  it  as  fall  as  you  can. 

For  claret,  in  like  manner  diltempered  with  a  flying 
lee,  they  make  ufe  of  this  artifice  : 

They  take  two  pounds  of  the  powder  of  pebble  (tones, 
baked  in  an  oven,  the  whites  of  ten  or  twelve  eggs, 
a  handful  of  bay  fait ;  and  having  beaten  them  well 
together  in  two  gallons  of  the  Wine,  they  mix  them 
with  that  in  the  calk,  and  after  two  or  three  days  draw 
off  the  Wine  from  the  bottom. 

The  fame  parell  ferves  alfo  for  white  Wines  upon  the 
fret,  by  the  turbulency  and  rifing  of  their  lee. 

To  cure  Rhenilh  of  its  fretting  (to  which  it  is  moll 
prone  a  little  after  Midfummer,  as  was  before  ob¬ 
served,)  they  ftldom  ufe  any  other  art  but  giving  it 
vent,  and  Covering  the  Oaken  bung  with  a  tile  or 
flate,  from  which  they  carefully  wipe  off  the  filth 
purged  from  the  Wine  by  exhalations  •,  and  after  the 
commotion  is  by  this  means  compofed,  and  much  of 
the  fretting  matter  caft  forth,  they  let  it  remain  quiet 
for  a  fortnight,  or  thereabouts,  and  then  rack  in  into 
a  frefh  calk,  newly  fumed  with  a  fulphurated  match. 
As  for  the  various  accidents  that  frequently  enfue, 
and  vitiate  Wine  (after  thofe  before-mentioned  re¬ 
boilings,  notwithftanding  their  fuppreflion  before  they 
were  incurable  •,)  you  may  remember  they  have  all 
been  referred  to  fuch  as  alter  and  deprave  Wines,  ei¬ 
ther  in  colour  or  confiflence,  or  tafte,  or  fmell.  Now 
for  each  of  thefe  maladies  our  vintners  are  provided 
of  a  cure.  » 

To  reftore  Spanifn  and  Auftrian  Wines  grown  yellow 
or  brownifh,  they  add  to  them  fometimes  milk  alone, 
and  fometimes  milk  and  ifinglafs  well  diflblved  there¬ 
in  ;  fometimes  milk'  and  white  ftarch  ;  by  which  they 
force  the  exalted  fulphur  to  feparate  from  the  liquor, 
and  fink  to  the  bottom  •,  fo  reducing  the  Wine  to  its 
former  clearnefs  and  whitenefs.  ' 

The  fame  effedt  they  produce  with  a  compofition  of 
Iris  roots  and  falt-petre,  of  each  four  or  five  ounces,  ' 
the  whites  of  eight  or  ten  eggs,  and  a  competent 
quantity  of  common  fait,  mixed  and  beaten  in  the 
Wine. 

To  amend  claret  decayed  in  colour,  firft  they  rack 
it  upon  a  frefh  lee,  either  of  Alicant  or  red  Bourdeaux 
Wine ;  then  they  take  three  pounds  of  Turnfole,  and 
fteep  it  all  night  in  two  or  three  gallons  of  the  fame 
Wine ;  and  having  (trained  the  infufion  thro’  a  bag, 
they  pour  the  tindture  into  a  hogfhead  (fometimes  they 
fuflfer  it  firft  to  fine  itfelf  in  a  rundlet,)  and  then  cover 
the  bung-hole  with  a  file,  and  fo  let  it  ftand  for  two 
or  three  days,  in  which*  time  the  Wine  ufually  becomes 
well-coloured  and  bright. 

Some  fule  only  the  tindture  of  Turnfole. 

Others  take  half  a  bufhel  of  full  ripe  Elder-berries, 
pick  them  from  their  (talks,  bruife  them,  and  put  the 
drained  juice  into  a  hogfhead  of  difcoloured  claret, 
and  fo  make  it  drink  bride,  and  appear  bright. 

Others,  if  the  claret  be  otherwile  found,  and  the  lee 
good,  overdraw  three  or  four  gallons ;  then  replenifh 
the  veflfel  with  as  much  good  red  Wine,  and  roll  it 
upon  its  bed,  leaving  it  reverfed  all  night ;  and  then 
next  morning  they  turn  it  again,  fo  as  the  bung-hole 
may  be  uppermoft ;  which  (topped,  they  leave  the 
Wine  to  fine. 

But  in  all  thefe  cafes  they  obferve  to  fet  fuch  newly  re¬ 
covered  Wines  abroach  the  very  next  day  after  they 
are  fined,  and  to  draw  them  for  (ale  fpeedily. 
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To  correft  Wines  faulty  in  confidence*  i.  e.  fuch  as 
are  lumpifh,  foul,  or  ropy  ; 

They  generally  make  ufe  of  the  powders  of  burnt 
allum,  lime  chalk  plaifter,  Spanilh  white,  calcined 
marble,  bay  fait,  and  other  the  like  bodies,  which 
caufe  a  precipitation  of  the  grofs  and  vifeid  parts  of 
the  Wine  then  afloat :  as  for  example  ; 

For  attenuation  of  Spanifh  Wines  that  are  foul  and 
lumpifh,  having  firft  racked  them  into  a  newly  feent- 
ed  ca(k,  they  make  a  parell  of  burnt  allum,  bay  fait, 
and  conduit  water  ;  then  they  add  to  thefe  a  quart  of 
Bean  flour,  or  powder  of  Rice ;  and  if  the  Wine  be 
brown  and  dulky,  milk,  otherwife  not  •,  and  beating 
all  thefe  well  together  with  the  Wine,  blow  off  the 
froth,  and  cover  the  bung  with  a  clean  tile  or  (tone. 
Laftly,  they  rack  the  Wine  again  after  a  few  days,  and 
put  it  into  a  cafk  well  fcented. 

The  manner  of  Renting  cades  is  as  follow's  : 

They  take  four  ounces  of  brimftone,  one  ounce  of 
burnt  allum,  and  two  ounces  of  aqua  vitae  •,  thefe 
may  be  put  together  in  an  earthen  pan  or  pipkin,  and 
hold  them  over  a  chafing-difh  of  glowing  coals,  till 
the  brimftone  is  melted  and  runs  *,  then  they  dip  there¬ 
in  a  little  piece  of  new  canvas,  and  inftantly  fprinkle 
thereon  the  powders  of  Nutmegs,  Cloves,  Coriander, 
and  Anife-feeds.  This  canvas  they  fire,  and  let  it 
burn  out  in  the  bung-hole,  fo  as  the  fume  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  veffel  j  and  this  is  faid  to  be  the  beft 
Rent  for  all  Wines. 

To  prevent  the  foulnefs  and  ropinefs  of  Wines,  the 
old  Romans  ufed  to  mix  fea  water  with  their  muff. 

To  cure  the  ropinefs  of  claret,  the  vintners,  as  well 
French  as  Englifh,  have  many  remedies  ;  of  which 
thefe  that  follow  are  the  moft  ufual : 

Firft  they  give  the  Wine  the  parell,  then  draw  it 
from  the  lee,  after  the  clarification  by  that  parell ; 
this  done,  they  infufe  two  pounds  of  Tournfole  in 
good  fack  all  night  •,  and  the  next  day,  putting  the 
drained  infufion  into  a  hogfhead  of  Wine  with  a  fpring 
funnel,  leave  it  to  fine,  and  after  draw  it  for  excellent 
Wine. 

Another  is  this :  they  make  a  lee  of  the  afties  of  Vine 
branches,  or  of  Oaken  leaves,  and  pour  it  into  the 
Wine  hot,  and  after  ftirring,  leave  it  to  fettle  ^  the 
quantity  of  a  quart  of  lee  to  a  pipe  of  Wine. 

A  third  is  only  fpirit  of  Wine  ;  which,  put  into  a 
muddy  claret,  ferves  to  the  refining  it  effedtually  and 
fpeedily ;  the  proportion  being  a  pint  of  fpirit  to  a 
hogfhead  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  ufed  in  (harp  and 
eager  Wines. 

When  white  Wines  grow  foul  and  tawny,  they  only 
rack  them  on  a  frefh  lee,  and  give  them  time  to  fine. 
For  the  mending  of  Wines  that  offend  in  tafte,  vint¬ 
ners  have  few  other  corredlives,  but  what  conduce  to 
clarification  •,  nor  do  they  indeed  much  need  variety 
in  the  cafe,  feeing  all  unfavourinefs  of  Wines  whatever 
proceeds  from  their  impurities  fet  afloat,  and  the  do  - 
minion  of  others,  their  fulphureous  or  faline  parts, 
over  the  finer  and  fweeter  •,  which  caufes  are  removed 
chiefly  by  precipitation. 

For  all  clarification  of  liquors  may  be  referred  to  one 
of  thefe  three  caufes : 

1 .  Separation  of  the  groffer  parts  of  the  liquor  from 
the  finer. 

2.  The  equal  diftribution  of  the  fpirits  of  the  liquor, 
which  always  renders  bodies  clear  and  untroubled. 

3.  The  refining  of  the  fpirit  itfelf. 

And  the  two  latter  are  confequents  of  the  firft,  which 
is  effefted  chiefly  by  precipitation,  the  inftruments 
whereof  are  weight  and  vifeofity  of  the  body  mixed 
with  it ;  the  one  caufing  it  to  cleave  to  the  grofs  parts 
of  the  liquor  flying  up  and  down  in  it,  the  other 
finking  them  to  the  bottom. 

But  this  being  more  than  vintners  commonly  under- 
ftand,  they  reft  not  in  clarification  alone,  having 
found  out  certain  fpecifics,  as  it  were,  to  palliate  the 
feveral  vices  of  Wines  of  all  forts,  which  make  them 
difguftful.  Of  thefe  I  (hall  recite  two  or  three  of  the 
greateft  ufe  and  efteem  amongft  them. 

To 
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To  correct  ranknefs,  eagernefs,  and  pricking  of  lacks, 
and  other  fweet  Wines,  they  take  twenty  or  thirty  of 
the  whiceft  lime  ftones,  and  Hack  them  in  a  gallon  of 
the  Wine  ;  then  they  add  fome  more  Wine  and  ftir 
them  together  in  a  half  tub,  with  a  parelling  ftaff; 
next  they  pour  this  mixture  into  the  hogfhead,  and 
having  again  ufed  the  parelling  inftrumcnt,  leave  the 
Wine  to  fettle,  and  then  rack  it. 

This  Wine  may  probably  be  no  ill  drink  for  grofs 
bodies,  and  rheumatic  pains  ;  but  injurious  to  good 
fellows  of  a  hot  and  dry  conftitution,  and  meagre 
habits. 

A  gain  ft  the  pricking  of  French  Wines  they  prefcribe 
this  eafy  and  cheap  compofition  :  take  of  the  powder 
of  Flanders  tile  one  pound,  of  roche  allum  half  a 
pound  ;  mix  them  and  beat  them  well,  with  a  conve¬ 
nient  quantity  of  Wine ;  then  put  them  into  the  hogf¬ 
head,  as  the  former. 

When  their  Rhenilh Wines  prick,  they  firft  rack  them 
off  into  a  clean  and  ftrongly-feented  cafe  or  vat, 
then  they  add  to  the  Wine  eight  or  ten  gallons  of 
clarified  honey,  with  a  gallon  or  two  of  feim-milk  ; 
and  beating  all  together,  leave  them  to  fettle. 
Sometimes  it  happens,  that  claret  lofes  much  of  its 
brifenefs,  and  piquantnefs  ;  and  in  fuch  cafe  they 
rack  it  upon  a  good  lee  of  red  Wine,  and  put  into  it 
a  gallon  of  Sloes  or  Bullace,  which,  after  a  little  fer¬ 
mentation  and  reft,  makes  the  Wine  drink  brife  and 
rough. 

To  meliorate  thetafte  of  hungry  and  too  eager  white 
Wines ;  they  draw  off  three  or  four  gallons  of  it,  and 
infufing  therein  as  many  pounds  of  Malaga  Raifins 
ftoned,  and  bruifed  in  a  ftone  mortar,  till  the  Wine 
has  fufficiently  imbibed  their  fweetnefs  and  tin&ure 
(which  it  will  do  in  a  day’s  time,)  they  run  it  through  I 
an  hippocras  bag  •,  then  put  it  into  a  frefh  calk  well 
fcented,  together  with  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
Wine  in  the  hogfhead,  ,and  fo  leave  it  to  line. 

To  help  ftinking  Wines,  the  general  remedy  is  rack¬ 
ing  them  from  their  old  and  corrupt  lee ;  befides 
which,  fome  give  them  a  fragrant  fmell  or  flavour, 
by  hanging  in  them  little  bags  of  fpices,  fuch  as  Gin¬ 
ger,  Zedoary,  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Orris-roots,  Cu- 
bebs.  Grains  of  Farad ife.  Spikenard,  and  other  aro¬ 
matics. 

Others  boil  fome  of  thefe  fpices  in  a  pottle  of  good 
found  Wine  of  the  fame  fort,  and  tun  up  the  de¬ 
coction  hot. 

Others  correct  the  ill  favour  of  rank-leed  French  Wine 
with  only  a  few  Cinnamon  canes  hung  in  them.  * 
Others  again,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  ufe  Elder  flowers 
and  tops  of  Lavender. 

Having  thus  run  over  the  vintners  difpenfatcry,  and 
defcribed  many  of  their  principal  receipts  or  fecrets, 
for  the  cure  of  the  acute  difeafes  of  Wine,  we  fhall 
come  to  the  fourth  head,  which  contains  medicaments 
proper  for  their  chronic  diftempers  ;  viz.  lofs  of  fpi- 
rits,  and  decay  of  ftrength. 

Concerning  thefe,  therefore,  it  is  obfervable,  that  as 
when  Wines  are  in  preternatural  commotions,  from 
an  excels  and  predomination  of  their  fulphureous  parts, 
the  grand  medicine  is,  to  rack  them  from  their  lees, 
fo  on  the  contrary,  when  they  decline,  and  tend  to¬ 
wards  palling,  by  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  their  fpirits 
and  fulphur,  the  moft  effectual  prefervative  is  to  rack 
them  upon  other  lees,  richer  and  ftronger  than  their 
own ;  that  being  from  thence  fup.plied  with  the  new 
fpirits,  they  may  acquire  lbmewhat  more  of  vigour 
and  quicknefs. 

I  fay,  prefervative;  becaufe there  is,  in  truth,  no  re- 
ftoring  of  Wines  after  they  are  perfectly  palled  and 
dead,  for  nothing  that  is  paft  perfeftion,  and  hath 
run  its  natural  race  once,  can  receive  much  amend¬ 
ment. 

But  befides  reinforcing  of  impoverifhed  Wines,  by 
new  and  more  generous  lees,  there  are  fundry  con¬ 
fections,  by  which  alfo,  as  by  cordials,  the  languifh- 
ing  fpirits  of  many  of  them  may  be  fuftained,  and, 

to  fome  degree,  recruited,  of  which  the  following 
examples.  °  I 
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When  facks  begin  to  languilh  (which  doth  not  often 
happen,  efpecially  in  this  city,  where  it  is  drank  in 
plenty  ;)  they  refrefh  them  with  a  cordial  fyrup,  made 
of  moft  generous  Wine,  fugar,  and  fpices. 

For  Rhenilh  and  white  Wines,  a  Ample  decoction  o£ 
Raifins  of  the  fun,  and  a  ftrong- Rented  cafe,  ufuallv 
ferve  the  turn. 

For  claret  inclining  to  a  confumption,  they  prefcribe 
a  new  and  richer  lee,  and  the  fhavings  of  Fir  wood, 
that  the  lpirit  being  recruited  by  the  additional  lee’ 
may  be  kept  from  exhaling  by  the  unduous  fpirit  of 
the  turpentine. 

This  artifice  is  ufed  in  Paris  in  the  moft  delicate  and 
thin-bodied  Wines  in  France*  and  is  very  probably 
the  caufe  of  that  exceeding  dulnefs  and  pain  of  the 
head,  which  always  attends  debauches  with  fuch 

Wines. 

Nor  is  it  a  modern  invention,  but  well  known  to,  and 
frequently  ufed  by  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  their 
greateft  wealth  and  luxury  ;  for  Pliny  (Hift.Nat.  lib. 
14.  cap.  2.)  takes  Angular  notice  of  the  cuftom  of  the 
Italian  vintners,  in  mixing  with  their  Wines  turpen¬ 
tine  of  feveral  forts. 

The  Grecians  long  before  had  their  Vina  Picata  and 
Refinata,  as  is  evident  by  the  commendation  of  fuch 
Wines  by  Plutarch,  and  the  prefcription  of  them  to 
women,  in  fome  cafes  by  Hippocrates,  and  they  were 
fo  much  delighted  with  their  Vinum  Piffites,  that  they 
confecrated  the  Pitch-tree  to  Bacchus  ;  but  I  fhall 
next  take  fome  notice  of  the  more  difingenuous  prac¬ 
tices  t>f  vintners  in  the  tranfmutation  or  fophiftication, 
which  they  call  trickings  or  compaflings. 

They  transform  poor  Rochelle  and  Cogniac  white 
Wines  into  Rhenifh  •,  Rhenifh  into  fack  ;  the  lags  of 
fack  and  malmfeys  into  mufcadels. 

They  counterfeit  Rafpie  Wine  with  Fleur-de-lys  roots*, 
Verdea  with  decoctions  of  Raifins  ;  they  fell  decayed 
Xeres,  vulgarly  Sherry,  for  Lufenna  Wine;  in  all 
thefe  impoftures  deluding  the  palate  fe  nearly,  that 
few  are  able  to  difcern  the  fraud,  and  keeping  thefe 
Arcana  fo  clofe,  that  few  can  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  them. 

As  for  their  metamorphofis  of  white  into  claret,  by 
dafhing  it  with  red,  nothing  is  more  commonly  either 
done  or  known. 

For  their  converfion  of  white  into  Rhenifh,  they  have 
feveral  artifices  to  effect  it,  among  which  this  is  the 
moft  ufual : 

They  take  a  hogfhead  of  Rochelle,  or  Cogniac,  or 
Nantz  white  Wine;  rack  it  into  a  frefh  cafe  ftrong- 
ly  Rented,  then  give  it  the  white  parell ;  put  intolt 
eight  or  ten  gallons  of  clarified  honey,  or  forty  pounds 
of  c  oar  ft  fugar,  and,  beating  it  well,  leave  it  to 
clarify. 

To  give  this  mixture  a  delicate  flavour,  they  feme- 
times  add  the  decoction  of  the  yellow  Clary  flowers, 
or  Galitricum,  of  which  drugs  there  is  an  incredible 
quantity  ufed  every  year  at  Dort,  where  the  ftaple  of 
Rhenifh  Wines  was  ;  and  this  is  that  drink  with  which 
the  Englifh  ladies  were  wont  to  be  fo  delighted,  under 
the  fpecious  name  of  Rhenifh  in  the  muft. 

The  manner  of  making  adulterate  baftard  is  thus  P 
Take  four  gallons  of  white  Wine,  three  gallons  of  old 
Canary,  five  pounds  of  baftard  fyrup  ;  beat  them  well 
together,  put  them  into  a  clean  rundlet  well  Rented, 
and  give  them  time  to  fine. 

Sack  is  made  of  Rhenifh,  either  by  a  ftrong  decoction 
of  Malaga  Raifins,  or  by  a  fyrup  of  fack^fugar,  and 
fpices. 

Mufcadel  is  fophifticated  with  the  lags  of  fack  or 
malmfey  thus  : 

They  diffelve  it  in  a  convenient  quantity  of  Rofe  wa¬ 
ter,  of  mufe  two  ounces,  of  calamus  aromaticus 
powdered  one  ounce,  of  Coriander  beaten  half  an 
ounce;  and  while  this  infufion  is  yet  warm,  they  put 
it  into  a  rundlet  of  old  fack  or  malmfey,  and  this  they 
call  a  flavour  for  mufcadel. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  adulterating  Wines  in 
this  city ;  but  becaufe  they  all  tend  to  "the  above- 
mentioned  alterations,  and  are  not  fo  general,  I  fhall 
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pafs  them  over,  and  mention  the  obfervations  of  a  cer-  1 
tain  curious  author  on  this  fubjedt. 

The  myftery  of  Wines  con  lifts  in  the  making  and  me¬ 
liorating  of  natural  Wines. 

Melioration  is  either  of  found  or  vicious  Wines. 
Sound  Wines  are  bettered, 

1.  By  preferving. 

2.  By  timely  fining. 

3.  By  mending  colour,  fmell,  or  tafte. 

1.  To  preierve  Wines,  care  mult  be  taken,  that  after 
the  prefling  they  may  ferment  well;  for  without  good 
fermentation  they  become  qually,  i.  e.  cloudy,  thick, 
and  dufky,  and  will  never  fine  themfelves,  as  other 
Wines  do  ;  and  when  they  are  fined  bv  art  they  mult 
be  fpeedily  fpent,  or  elfe  they  will  become  qually 
again,  and  then  will  not  be  recoverable  by  any  art. 

To  preierve  Spanifh  Wines,  and  chiefly  Canary,  and 
therefore  principally  that  which  is  razie,  which  will 
not  keep  long,  they  make  a  layer  of  Grapes  and 
Gielfe,  whereby  it  acquires  a  better  durance  and  tafte, 
and  a  white  colour,  moftpleafing  to  the  Englifh. 

Razie  Wine  is  fo  called,  becaule  it  comes  from  Rhe- 
nilh  Vine  cuttings,  fometimes  renewed.  The  Grapes 
of  this  Vine  are  flelhy,  yielding  but  a  little  juice. 

The  French  and  Rhenifh  Wines  are  chiefly  and  com¬ 
monly  preferved  by  the  match,  thus  ufed  at  Dordt  in 
Holland : 

They  take  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  brimftone,  rack 
into  it  melted,  as  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Mace,  Ginger, 
and  Coriander-feeds  •,  and  fome,  to  fave  charges,  ule 
the  reliques  of  the  Hippocras  bag,  and,  having  mixed 
thele  well  with  the  brimftone,  they  draw  through  this 
mixture,  long,  fquare,  narrow  pieces  of  canvas,  which 
pieces  they  light,  and  put  into  the  vefiel  at  the  bung- 
hole,  and  prelently  flop  it  clofe :  great  care  is  to  be 
had  in  proportioning  the  brimftone  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  Wine,  for  too  much  makes  it  rough. 
This  fmoking  keeps  the  Wine  long  white  and  good, 
and  gives  it  a  pleafant  tafte. 

There  is  another  way  for  French  and  Rhenifh  Wines, 
viz.  firing  it.  It  is  done  in  a  ftove,  or  elle  a  good  fire 
made  round  about  the  vefiel,  which  will  gape  wide, 
yet  the  Wine  never  runs  out.  It  will  boil,  and  after¬ 
wards  may  foon  be  racked. 

Secondly,  for  timely  fining  of  Wines.  All  Wines  in 
the  mult  are  more  opacous  and  cloudy.  Good  Wine 
foon  fines,  and  the  grofs  fettle  quickly,  and  alfo  the 
flying  lee  in  time.  When  the  gpofler  lees  are  fettled, 
they  draw  off  the  Wine  •,  this  is  called  racking.  The 
ufual  times  for  racking  are  Midlummer  and  Allhal- 
lowtide. 

The  practice  of  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  to  rid  the 
Wine  of  the  flying  lees  fpeedily,  and  which  ferves 
moft  for  French  and  Spanilh  Wine  is  thus  per¬ 
formed  : 

Take  of  ifinglafs  half  a  pound ;  fteep  it  in  half  a  pint  of 
the  hardeft  French  Wine  that  can  be  got,  fo  that  the 
Wine  may  fully  cover  it ;  let  them  ftand  twenty-four 
hours  ;  then  pull  and  beat  the  ifinglafs  to  pieces,  and 
add  more  Wine  5  four  times  a  day  fqueezeit  to  a  jel¬ 
ly,  and  as  it  thickens  add  more  Wine.  When  it  is 
full,  and  perfectly  jellied,  take  a  pint  or  quart  to  a 
hoglhead,  and  fo  proportionally  ■,  then  overdraw  three 
or  four  gallons  of  that  Wine  you  intend  to  fine,  which 
mix  well  with  the  laid  quantity  of  jelly  ;  then  put  this 
mixture  to  the  piece  of  Wine,  and  beat  it  with  a  ftaff, 
and  fill  it  top-full. 

Note,  That  French  Wines  muft  be  bunged  up  very 
clofe,  but  not  the  Spanifh  ;  and  that  ifinglafs  raifes 
the  lees  to  the  top  of  ftrong  Wines,  but,  in  weaker, 
precipitates  them  to  the  bottom. 

They  mend  the  colour  of  found  clarets  by  adding 
thereto  red  Wine,  tent,  or  Alicant ;  or  by  an  infu- 
fion  of  Turnfole,  made  in  two  or  three  gallons  of 
Wine,  and  then  putting  it  into  the  vefiel,  to  be  then 
(being  well  flopped)  rolled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
This  infufion  is  fometimes  twice  or  three  times  re¬ 
peated,  according  as  more  colour  is  to  be  added  to 
the  Wine-,  about  three  infufions  of  the  Turnfole  are 
fufficient ;  but  then  it  muft  be  rubbed  and  wringed. 


tlaret  over-red  is  amended  with  the  addition  of  whitd 
Wines. 

White  Wines  coming  over  found,  but  brown,  arc 
thus  remedied  : 

Take  of  alabafter  powder,  overdraw  the  hoglhead  three 
or  four  gallons,  then  put  this  powder  into  the  bung, 
and  ftir  and  beat  it  with  a  ftaflf,  and  fill  it  top-full; 
The  more  the  Wine  is  ftirred,  the  finer  it  will  come 
upon  the  lee,  that  is,  the  finer  it  will  be. 

To  colour  fack  white:  take  of  white  ftarch  two 
pounds,  of  milk  two  gallons,  boil  them  together  two 
hours  ;  when  cold,  beat  them  well  with  a  handful  of 
white  fait,  and  then  put  them  into  a  clean  but  fweet 
butt,  beating  them  with  a  ftaff,  and  the  Wine  will  be 
pure  and  white. 

One  pound  of  the  before-mentioned  jelly  of  ifinglafs 
takes  away  the  brownnefs  of  French  and  Spanilh 
Wines,  mixed  with  two  or  three  gallons  of  Wine  ;  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  is  brown  and  ftrong,  more  or  lefts  to  be 
ufed.  Then  overdraw  the  piece  of  Wine  about  eight 
gallons,  and  ufe  the  rod  ;  then  fill  the  vefiel  full,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  it  will  be  fine,  and  be  white,  and  mend, 
if  qually. 

The  firlF  buds  of  Ribes  nigra,  i.  e.  blackcurrants, 
infilled  in  Wines,  efpecially  Rhenilh,  make  it  diuretic, 
and  more  fragrant  in  fmell  and  tafte,  and  fo  doth  Clary; 
The  inconvenience  is,  that  the  Wine  becomes  more 
heady  -,  a  remedy  for  which  is  Elder-flowers  added  to 
the  Clary,  which  alio  betters  the  fragrancy  thereof,  as 
it  is  manifeft  in  Elder  vinegar,  but  thele  flowers  are 
apt  to  make  the  Wine  ropy. 

To  help  brown  Malagas  and  Spanilh  Wines  :  take 
powder  of  Orris-roots  and  lalt-petre,  of  each  four 
ounces,  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  to  which  and  as 
much  fait  as  will  make  a  brine  ;  put  this  mixture  into 
Wine,  and  mix  them  with  a  ftalf. 

To  meliorate  muddy  and  tawny  clarets  :  take  of  rain 
water  two  pints,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  fait  a  hand¬ 
ful  ;  beat  them  well,  let  them  ftand  fix  hours  before 
you  put  them  into  the  calk ;  then  ufe  the  rod,  and  in 
three  days  it  will  come  to  itfelf. 

To  amend  the  tafte  and  fmell  of  Malaga  Wine  :  take 
of  the  belt  Almonds  four  pounds,  make  an  emulfion 
of  them  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  Wine  to  be 
cured  ;  then  take  the  whites  and  yolks  of  twelve  eggs, 
beat  them  together  with  a  handful  of  fait,  put  them 
into  the  pipe,  uling  the  rod. 

To  amend  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  French  and  Rhenilh 
Wines,  which  are  foul :  take  one  pound  of  honey,  a 
handful  of  Elder-flowers,  an  ounce  of  Orris-powder, 
one  Nutmeg,  a  few  Cloves  to  an  auln  of  the  Wine  ; 
boil  them  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  Wine  to  be 
cured,  to  the  confumption  of  half,  and  when  it  is  cold, 
{train  it,  and  ufe  it  with  the  rod  ;  fome  add  a  little 
fait.  If  the  Wine  be  fweet  enough,  add  one  pound 
of  the  fpirits  of  Wine  to  a  hoglhead,  and  give  the 
calk  a  ftrong  feent.  Spirit  of  Wine  makes  any  Wine 
briftlc,  and  fines  it,  without  the  former  mixture. 

A  lee  of  the  allies  of  Vine  branches,  viz.  a  quart  to  a 
pipe,  being  beaten  into  Wine,  cures  the  ropinels  of  it, 
and  fo  infallibly  doth  a  lee  of  Oaken  allies. 

For  Spanilh  ropy  Wine:  rack  it  from  the  lees  into  a 
new-feented  calk,  then  take  of  allum  one  pound,  of 
Orris-roots  powdered  half  a  pound ;  beat  them  well 
into  the  Wine  with  a  ftaff;  fome  add  fine  and  well 
dried  fand,  put  warm  to  the  Wine.  If  the  Wine  be- 
fides  prove  brown,  add  three  pottles  of  milk  to  a  pipe  : 
this  cures  ropy  Wine,  before  it  begins  to  fret. 

To  mend  and  preferVe  the  colour  ol  clarets  :  take  red 
Beet-roots,  q.  f.  ferape  them  clean,  and  cut  them  into 
ifnall  pieces  ;  then  boil  them  in  q.  f.  of  the  fame  Wine, 
to  the  confumption  of  the  third  part;  feum  it  well, 
and  when  cool,  decant  off  what  is  clear,  and  ufe  the 
rod.  1 

Firing  of  Wines  in  Germany  is  thus  performed  : 
They  have  in  fome  vaults  three  or  four  ftoves,  which 
they  heat  very  hot ;  others  make  fires  almoft  before 
every  vat ;  by  this  means  the  muft  fermenteth  with 
that  vehemency,  that  the  Wine  appears  between  the 
ftaves ;  when  this  ebullition,  fermentation,  and 
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Working  ceafe,  they  let  the  Wine  (land  Tome  days, 
and  then  rack  it.  This  firing  is  only  uled  in  cold 
years,  when  the  Wine  falls  out  green. 

To  let  old  Wine  a  fretting,  being  deadifh,  and  dull  of 
tafte  :  take  of  (turn  two  gallons  to  a  hogfhead,  put  it 
hot  upon  the  Wine  •,  then  fet  a  pan  of  fire  before  the 
hogfhead,  which  will  then  ferment  till  all  the  fweetneis 
of  the  ftum  is  communicated  to  the  Wine,  which 
thereby  becomes  brifk  and  pleafant. 

Some  ufe  this  Humming  at  any  time  ;  fome  in  Au- 
guft  only,  when  the  Wine  hath  a  difpofition  to  fret  of 
ltfelf,  more  or  lefs  Hum  to  be  added,  as  the  Wine  re- 
quires. 

The  belt  time  to  rack  Wine  is  in  the  decreafe  of  the 
moon,  and  when  the  Wine  is  free  from  fretting,  the 
wind  being  at  north-eaft  or  north-weft,  and  not  at 
fouth,  the  fky  ferene,  free  from  thunder  and  lightning. 
Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  different  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  vignerons,  vintners,  and  Wine-coopers,  in 
the  management  of  their  feveral  Wines,  I  fhall  next 
offer  a  few  things  which  have  occurred  to  me  from 
fome  obfervations  and  experiments,  relating  to  the 
making  of  Wines  in  England. 


The  Grapes,  being  ripe,  fhould  be  cut  when  they 
are  perfectly  dry,  and  carried  into  a  large  dry  room, 
where  they  muft  be  fpread  upon  Wheat  llraw,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  not  to  lie  upon  each  other;  in  this  place 
they  may  remain  a  fortnight,  three  weeks,  or  a  month, 
according  as  there  is  conveniency,  obferving  to  let 
them  have  air  every  day,  that  the  moifture  perfpired 
from  the  Grapes  may  be  carried  off.  Then,  having 
the  preffes  and  other  things  in  order,  you  fhould  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  following  manner :  firft,  all  the  Grapes 
fhould  be  pulled  off  the  bunches,  and  put  into  tubs, 
being  careful  to  throw  away  fuch  as  are  mouldy,  rot¬ 
ten,  or  not  ripe,  which,  if  mixed  with  the  others, 
will  fpoil  the  Wine  and  if  the  ftalks  of  the  bunches 
are  preffed  with  the  Grapes,  there  will  be  an  auftere 
juice  come  from  them,  which  will  render  the  Wine 
acid  and  fharp  ;  this,  I  fear,  has  fpoiled  a  great  quan 
tity  of  Wine  which  was  made  in  England,  which,  if 
otherwife  managed,  might  have  proved  very  good  ; 
for  we  find  in  France,  and  other  Wine  countries, 
where  perfons  are  defirous  of  having  good  Wine, 
they  always  pick  the  Grapes  from  off  the  ftalks  before 
they  are  preffed,  though  indeed  the  common  vigne¬ 
rons,  who  have  more  regard  to  the  quantity  than  qua¬ 
lity  of  their  Wines,  do  not  pradife  this.  But  as  in 
England  we  labour  under  the  inclemency  of  climate, 
we  fhould  omit  nothing  of  art  which  may  be  neceffary 
to  help  the  want  of  fun. 

The  Grapes,  being  thus  carefully  picked  off,  fhould 
be  well  preffed,  and  if  it  is  defigned  for  red  Wine, 
the  hulks  and  ftones  fhould  be  put  into  the  liquor, 
and  if  the  feeds  or  ftones  of  the  Grapes  are  broken  in 
the  prefs,  the  Wine  will  have  more  ftrength,  which 
muft  be  put  into  a  large  vat,  where  the  whole  fhould 
ferment  together  five  or  fix  days  •,  after  which  the 
Wine  fhould  be  drawn  off,  and  put  into  large  cafks, 
leaving  the  bung-hole  open  to  give  vent  to  the  air 
which  is  generated  by  fermentation.  But  it  muft  be 
remarked,  that  after  the  Wine  is  preffed  out,  and  put 
into  the  vat  with  the  hulks,  if  it  does  not  ferment  in  a 
day  or  two  at  moft,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a  little 
warmth  to  the  room  by  fires,  which  will  foon  put  it 
into  motion  ;  and  for  want  of  this  it  often  happens, 
where  people  prefs  their  Wine,  and  leave  it  to  ferment 
m  open  cold  places,  that  the  nights,  being  cold,  check 
the  fermentation,  and  fo  caufe  the  Wine  to  be  foul, 
and  almoft  ever  after  upon  the  fret.  This  hufbandry 
is  much  pradifed  upon  the  Rhine,  where  they  always 
have  ftoves  placed  in  the  houfes  where  the  Wine  is 
tu  merited,  wherein  they  keep  fires  every  night,  if  the 
leaion  is  cold,  while  the  Wines  are  fermenting. 

It  white  Wine  is  defired,  then  the  hulks  .of  the 
Giapes  mould  not  remain  in  the  liquor  above  twelve 
lours,  which  will  be  long  enough  to  fet  it  a  ferment- 
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els,  it  fhould  not  remain  there  above  two  days  be¬ 


fore  it  is  drawn  off  again  ;  and  this  rnufi  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  which  will  prevent  its  taking  any 
tindure  from  the  hufks  in  fermenting. 

When  the  greateft  fermentation  is  over  the  Wine 
fhould  be  drawn  off  into  frefti  cafks,  which  muft  be 
filled  to  the  top,  but  the  bung-hole  finould  be  left 
open  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  to  give  vent  to  the 
generated  air,  and  that  the  fcum  may  run  over  •,  and 
as  the  Wine  fubfides  in  the  cafks,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  refilled  with  Wine  of  the  fame  fort  from  a  ftore 
cafk,  which  finould  be  provided  for  that  purpofe ;  but 
this  muft  be  done  with  much  care,  left,  by  haftily  re¬ 
filling  the  cafks,  the  fcum,  which  is  naturally  produced 
upon  all  new  Wines  fhould  be  broken  thereby,  which 
will  mix  with  the  Wine,  and  foul  it,  caufing  it  to 
take  an  ill  tafte  ;  therefore  it  would  be  proper  to 
have  a  funnel,  which  lhould  have  a  plate  at  the  fmall 
end,  bored  full  of  little  holes,  that  the  Wine  may 
pafs  through  in  fmall  drops,  which  will  prevent  its 
breaking  the  fcum. 

After  the  Wine  has  remained  in  this  ftate  a  month  or 
fix  weeks,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  flop  up  the  buncr- 
hole,  left,  by  expofing  it  too  much  to  the  air,  the' 
Wine  fhould  grow  flat,  and  lofe  much  of  its  fpirit 
and  ftrength ;  but  it  muft  not  be  quite  flopped  up, 
but  rather  fhould  have  a  pewter  or  glafs  tube,  of  about 
half  an  inch  bore,  and  two  feet  long,  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  bung-hole.  The  ufe  of  this  tube  is  to 
let  the  air  which  is  generated  by  the  fermentation  of 
the  Wine  pafs  off,  becaufe  this,  being  of  a  rancid  na¬ 
ture,  would  fpoil  the  Wine,  if  it  were  pent  up  in  the 
cafk  ;  and  in  this  tube  there  may  always  remain  fome 
Wine,  to  keep  the  cafk  full  as  the  Wine  fubfides ; 
and,  as  it  lhall  be  neceffary,  the  Wine  in  the  tube 
may  be  eafily  replenifhed.  For  want  of  rightly  un- 
derftanding  this  affair,  a  great  qnantity  of  the  choiceft 
Wines  of  Italy,  and  other  countries,  have  been  loft. 
A  great  complaint  of  this  misfortune  I  received  from 
a  very  curious  gentleman  in  Italy,  who  fays,  “  Such 
“  is  the  nature  of  this  country  Wines  in  general,  (nor 
“  are  the  choiceft  Chianti’s  excepted),  that  at  two 
“  feafons  of  the  year,  viz.  the  beginning  of  June  and 
“  September,  the  firft  when  the  Grapes  are  in  flower, 
“  and  in  the  other  when  they  begin  to  ripen,  fome  of 
“  the  beft  Wines  are  apt  to  change,  efpecially  at  the 
“  latter  fealon  •,  not  that  they  turn  eager,  but  take  a 
“  moft  unpleafant  tafte,  like  that  of  a  rotten  Vine 
“  leaf,  which  renders  them  not  only  unfit  for  drink- 
“  ing,  but  alfo  to  make  vinegar  of,  and  is  called  the 
“  fettembrine.  And  what  is  moft  ftrange  is,  that 
“  one  cafk  drawn  out  of  the  fame  vat,  fhould  be  in- 
“  feded,  and  another  remain  perfedly  good,  and  yet 
“  both  have  been  kept  in  the  fame  cellar. 

“  As  this  change  happens  not  to  Wines  in  flafks,  (tho* 
“  that  will  turn  eager),  I  am  apt  to  attribute  it  to 
“  fome  fault  in  refilling  the  cafk,  which  muft  always 
“  be  kept  full,  which,  either  by  letting  alone  too 
“  long,  till  the  decreafe  be  too  great,  and  the  fcum 
“  there  naturally  is  on  all  Wines,  thereby  being  too 
“  much  dilated,  is  fubjed  to  break,  or  elfe  being 
“  broken,  by  refilling  the  cafk,  gives  it  that  vile 
“  tafte.  But  againft  this  there  is  a  very  ftrong  ob- 
“  jedion,  i.  e.  that  this  defed  feizes  the  Wine  only 
“  at  a  particular  feafon,  viz.  September  ;  over  which. 
“  if  it  gets,  it  will  keep  good  many  years,  fo  the 
“  cafe  is  worthy  the  enquiry  of  naturalifts,  fince  it  is 
“  evident,  that  moft  Wines  are  more  or  lefs  affeded 
“  with  this  diftemper,  during  the  firft  year  after 
“  making.” 

Upon  receiving  this  information  from  Italy,  I  con- 
fulted  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elales  of  Teddington,  who  was 
then  making  many  experiments  on  fermenting  liquors* 
and  received  from  him  the  following  curious  iolution 
of  the  caufe  of  this  change  in  Wine,  which  I  fent 
over  to  my  friend  in  Italy,  who  has  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  it  has  accordingly  anfwered  his  expeda- 
tion,  in  preferving  the  Wine  which  was  thus  managed, 
perfedly  good.  He  has  alfo  communicated  the& ex¬ 
periment  to  feveral  vignerons  in  feveral  parts  of  Italy, 

who 
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who  are  repeating  the  fame,  which  take  in  Dr.  Hales’s 
words : 

“  From  many  experiments  which  I  made  the  laft  fum- 
«  mer,  I  find  that  all  fermented  liquors  generate  air  in 
“  large  quantities,  during  the  time  of  their  fermen- 
u  tation  •,  for,  from  an  experiment  made  on  twelve 
cubic  inches  of  Malaga  Raifins,  put  into  eighteen 
cubic  inches  of  water  the  beginning  of  March, 
there  were  41 1  cubic  inches  of  air  generated  by  the 
middle  of  April  •,  but  afterwards,  when  the  fer¬ 
mentation  was  over,  it  relorbed  a  great  quantity 
of  this  air  ;  and  from  forty-two  cubic  inches  of  ale 
from  the  tun  (which  had  fermented  thirty-four 
hours  before  it  was  put  into  the  bolt-head)  had  ge¬ 
nerated  639  cubic  inches  of  air  from  the  beginning 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  June  ;  after  which,  it 
reforbed  thirty-two  cubic  inches  of  air  *,  from 
whence  it  is  plain,  that  fermented  liquors  generate 
air,  during  the  time  of  their  fermentation,  but  af¬ 
terwards  they  are  in  an  imbibing  ftate,  which  may 
perhaps  account  for  the  alteration  of  the  nice  Ita¬ 
lian  Wines  •,  for  Wine,  during  the  firft  year  after 
making,  continues  fermenting  more  or  leis,  during 
which  time  a  great  quantity  of  air  is  generated,  un¬ 
til  the  cold  in  September  put  a  (top  to  it ;  after 
which  it  is  in  an  imbibing  ftate.  Now  the  air  thus 
generated  is  of  a  rancid  nature  (as  the  Grotto  del 
Cano),  and  will  kill  a  living  animal,  if  put  into  it. 
So  that  if,  during  the  fermentation  of  the  Wine, 
there  are  two  quarts  of  this  rancid  air  generated, 
which  is  clofely  pent  up  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
veffel,  when  the  cold  lhall  ftop  the  fermentation, 
the  Wine,  by  abforbing  this  air,  becomes  foul,  and 
acquires  this  rancid  tafte  ;  to  prevent  which,  I 
would  propofe  the  following  experiment : 

Suppofe  the  veffel  A  filled  with  Wine, 
in  the  bung- hole  of  this  veffel  I  would 
have  a  glafs  tube  of  two  feet  long,  and 
about  two  inches  bore,  fixed  with  a  pew 

_ __  ter  focket  clofely  cemented,  fo  as  that 

there  may  be  no  vacuities  on  the  fides,  and  into  this 
tube  {hould  be  another,  of  about  half  an  inch  bore, 
cofely  fixed  •,  the  lower  tube  fhould  always  be  kept 
about  half  full  of  Wine,  up  to  X,  which  will  fup- 
ply  the  veffel  as  the  Wine  therein  lhall  fubfide  •, 
fo  that  there  will  be  no  room  left  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  veffel  to  contain  any  generated  air,  which 
will  pals  off  through  the  upper  lmall  tube,  which 
muff  be  always  left  open  for  this  purpole  •,  and  the 
tube  being  fmall,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  lettin 
in  too  much  air  to  the  Wine. 

As  the  Wine  in  the  lower  tube  lhall  fubfide,  it 
may  be  refilled  by  introducing  a  (lender  funnel 
through  the  fmall  tube,  down  to  the  fcum  upon 
the  furface  of  the  Wine  in  the  larger  tube^fo  as  to 
prevent  its  being  broken  by  the  Wine  falling  too 
violently  upon  it.  This  experiment,  being  tried 
“  with  glafs  tubes,  will  give  an  opportunity  to  ob- 

“  ferve  what  impreffion  the  different  ftates  of  the  air 

“  have  upon  the  Wine,  by  its  rifing  or  falling  in  the 
“  tubes  •,  and  if  it  fucceeds,  it  may  be  afterwards 
“  done  by  wooden  or  metal  tubes,  which  will  not  be 
“  in  danger  of  breaking.” 

This  curious  experiment,  having  fucceeded  wherever 
it  has  yet  been  tried,  will  be  of  great  fervice  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  Wines,  there  being  many  ufeful  hints 
to*be  taken  from  it,  particularly  with  regard  to  fer¬ 
menting  Wines ;  for,  fince  we  find  that  Wines  too 
Ion o- fermented  (efpecially  thofe  which  are  produced  in 
coot  countries)  feldom  keep  well,  lo,  by  letting  them 
Hand  in  a  cool  place,  the  fermentation  will  be  check¬ 
ed,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  pradtice  of  the  Cham- 
pagnois,  who  keep  the  Wines  in  winter  in  cellars 
above  ground  ;  but  when  the  weather  grows  warmer 
in  fpring,  they  then  carry  them  down  into  their  vaults, 
where  they  are  cooler  than  in  the  cellars ;  and  this  me¬ 
thod  of  removing  their  Wines  from  the  cellars  to  the 
vaults,  and  back  again  into  the  cellars,  as  the  feafons 
of  the  year  (hall  require,  is  found  of  great  fervice  in 
preferving  the  Wines  in  perfection  ;  for  theie  AA  mes, 
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beirig  weak,  (when  compared  with  thofe  produced  iri 
more  fouthern  countries)  have  not  body  enough  td 
maintain  them,  if  they  are  permitted  to  ferment  all 
the  fucceeding  fummer,  which  the  heat  ot  the  feafon 
will  promote  where  the  Wine  is  expofed  to  its  influ¬ 
ence  •,  and  this  furely  muft  be  worth  the  trial  by  thofe 
who  make  Wine  in  this  country,  fince  it  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  northern  countries,  which  is  the  mod: 
proper  for  our  imitation,  and  not  that  of  the  molt 
fouthern. 

But  after  the  Wine  has  paffed  its  fermentation  in  the 
vat,  and  is  drawn  off  into  the  calks,  it  will  require 
fomething  to  feed  upon  •,  fo  that  you  fhould  alvrays  pre- 
ferve  a  few  bunches  of  the  beft  Grapes,  which  may  be 
hung  up  in  a  warm  dry  room  for  that  purpofe,  until 
there  be.  occafion  for  them  ;  when  they  (hould  be 
picked  off  the  (talks,  and  two  or  three  good  handfuls 
put  into  each  cade,  according  to  their  feveral  fizes  j 
for  want  of  this  many  times  people  make  ule  of  other 
things,  which  are  by  no  means  fo  proper  for  this 
purpofe. 

The  vignerons  of  different  countries  do  alfo  put  va¬ 
rious  forts  of  herbs  into  the  vat  when  the  Wine  is  fer¬ 
menting,  to  give  it  different  flavours.  Thofe  of  Pro¬ 
vence  make  ufe  of  Sweet-marjoram,  Balm,  and  other 
forts  of  aromatic  herbs  •,  and  upon  the  Rhine  they  al¬ 
ways  put  fome  handfuls  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  Clary 
into  the  vats,  from  whence  arife  the  different  flavours 
we  obferve  in  Wines,  which,  it  is  poffible,  were  made 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  from  the  fame  forts  of  Grapes. 
How*  far  this  might  be  thought  worth  praftifing  in 
England,  a  few  experiments  would  inform  us  •,  though 
it  is  to  be  queftioned,  whether  thefe  herbs  mend  the 
Wine,  becaufe  it  feems  to  obtain  among  the  vigne¬ 
rons,  purely  to  alter  the  flavour  of  their  Wines,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  them  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  cuftomers  ;  but,  however  this  be,  it  is  yet  cer¬ 
tain,  that  there  is  fome  art  ufed  to  alter  the  flavour  of 
the  Wine  in  mod  of  the  different  Wine  countries  of 
France ;  for  it  is  the  fame  fort  of  Grape,  which  the 
curious  always  plant  in  Orleans,  Champagne,  and 
Burgundy  •,  and  how  different  thefe  Wines  are  in  theic 
flavour  and  quality,  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
them,  well  knows  j  and  this  difference  can  never  be 
effefted  by  the  fituation  of  the  places,  fince  there  is 
no  very  great  difference  in  the  heat  of  thofe  countries ; 
nor  do  I  believe  their  different  ways  of  making  the 
Wine  can  alter  their  flavour  fo  much,  efpecially  thofe 
of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  where  there  is  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  management  •,  but  in  Champagne 
there  is  this  difference  from  the  reft,  that  they  always 
cut  their  Grapes  in  a  morning,  before  the  dew  is  gone 
off,  or  in  cloudy  weather;  whereas,  the  vignerons  of 
all  the  other  places  never  cut  any  till  they  are  perfectly 
dry ;  which  may  occafion  a  great  alteration  in  the 
Wine. 

The  method  commonly  praftifed  to  give  the  red  co¬ 
lour  to  Wine,  is  to  let  it  ferment  a  few  days  upon 
the  (kins,  which  they  always  obferve  to  prefs  two  or 
three  times,  in  order  to  make  them  dilcharge  their 
contents  ;  but  where  a  deep-coloured  rough  Wine  is 
defired,  there  they  put  a  quantity  of  a  certain  lort  of 
Grape,  whole  juice  is  red,  into  each  vat ;  this  is  well 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Claret  Grape  ;  the 
leaves  of  this  Vine  always  change  to  a  deep  purple  co¬ 
lour  as  the  fruit  ripens,  and  the  Grapes  are  of  *a  fine 
blue  colour,  with  a  flue  over  them  like  fine  Plums ; 
but  the  juice  of  them  is  very  auftere,  efpecially  if  they 
are  not  very  ripe. 

This  red  Wine  will  not  require  to  be  drawn  off  into 
cades  more  than  at  firft  from  the  vat  for  it  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  fame  veffel  until  it  is  fit  to  bottle  off,  which, 
I  think,  (hould  not  be  done  till  the  Wine  is  two  or  three 
years  old  ;  the  greater  quantity  of  Wine  there  is  in  each 
veffel,  the  more  force  it  will  have,  and  fo  confequently 
be  in  lefs  danger  of  differing  from  the  injuries  of  wea¬ 
ther,  efpecially  if  the  before-mentioned  method  be 
praftifed ;  but  where  there  are  large  quantities  of 
Wine  preferved  in  clofe  vaults,  people  (hould  be  very 
cautious  how  they  at  firft  enter  them,  after  they  have' 
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keen  flint  up  for  fome  time*,  becaufe  the  air  of  this 
vault  will  become  rancid  from  the  mixture  of  gene¬ 
rated  air  proceeding  from  the  Wines,  which  has  of¬ 
ten  killed  people  who  have  incautioufly  entered  them. 

Of  the  concentration  of  Wines,  and  other  fermented  liquors  y 
fo  as  to  reduce  them  in  bulk ,  render  them  more  unal¬ 
terable  and  p  erf  chi,  more  durable,  and  fit  for  fervice 
carriage ,  and  exportation ,  by  Dr.  Stahl  5  translated  by 
Dr.  Shaw. 


Dr.  Stahl  treats  this  fabjedl  to  the  purpofe  following : 

1.  He  obferves,  that  Wines,  and  all  fermented  li¬ 
quors,  both  before  and  after  fermentation,  con  {ill  not 
of  fimilar  parts,  but  heterogeneous  ones  connected  to¬ 
gether  in  one  certain  determinate  order.  Thus  the 
adtion  and-  offence  of  fermentation  being  a  feparation 
and  deftrudlion  of  the  former  connexion  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  and  tranfpofing  its  parts  anew,  there  rnuftof  ne- 
ceffity  have  been  a  kind  of  free  and  durable  texture 
in  the  fubjedtfo  disjoined,  feparated,  and  new  ranged. 

2.  For  example  ;  Grapes,  being  laid  upon  dry  flraw 
in  a  cold  place,  will,  for  fome  time  after  they  are  fe¬ 
parated  from  the  Vine,  preferve  that  texture  which 
gives  them  their  faline,  undluous,  and  flimy  lweetnefs, 
which  the  juice  alio  retains  after  preffmg,  and  becomes 
a  clear  tranfparent  muff,  without  feparating  itfelf  into 
the  heterogeneous  parts,  but  continuing  uniformly  anc 
evenly  mixed,  io  as  to  preferve  the  different  matters 
it  confifts  of,  intimately  collected  among  themfelves. 
And  in  this  firmly  connected  ftate  it  may  be  kept  for 
many  months,  if  a  calk  be  perfectly  filled  therewith, 
and  let  in  a  cold  place,  as  is  evidently  feen  in  fcurn. 

3.  Wine,  in  the  precife,  chemical,  or  philofophical 
notion  thereof,  is  a  laline,  clammy,  oleaginous  matter, 
diluted  with  a  large  proportion  of  water,  whereby  it 
is  fet  at  a  diftance  from  itfelf,  or  expanded  ;  whilft  the 
faline  parts  arefaturated  With,  and  interfperfed  amono- 
the  fubtile  earthy  ones,  that  make  the  flirainefs  ;  anc 
then  together  they  imbibe,  detain,  entangle,  and  hold 
the  grolfer  oily  parts ;  bendes  which,  there  are  other 
oily  parts,  vaftly  more  fubtile,  that,  by  means  of  the 
highly  attenuated  portion  adhering  to  them,  remain 
as  much  connedfed  with  the  water  as  the  reft,  and 
thele  are  what  we  call  fpirituous  parts ;  but  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  them  all  together  is  fo  ftrong  and  durable, 
that  they  move  for  along  time  as  one  body,  without 
feparating,  if  carefully  preferved. 

4.  But  il  the  fpirituous  part  be  once  drawn  away,  and 
feparated  from  the  Wine  by  diftillation,  tho*  it  were 
immediately  poured  back,  or  reftored  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  mafs  from  whence  it  came,  and  ever  fo  finely 
fhaken  in  again  therewith,  the  whole  by  no  means  re¬ 
covers  its  former  tafte,  odour,  and  durability,  but  turns 
ma  confufed  turbid  mixture  of  a  different  nauieous 
taue,  unnatural  ffnell,  and  approaches  near  to  a  va¬ 
pidity. 

5.  Again  ;  if  an  inflammable  fpirit,  diftiHed  from 
the  iame,  01  any  other  kind  of  Wine,  be  put  to  a  par¬ 
cel  of  Wine  that  was  too  faline,  or  not  fufficiently  fpi- 
rituous,  the  bare  addition,  or  tumultuary  admixture 
thereor,  veiy  far  i rom  giving  the  fine  and  intimate 
foftnefs  of  a  good  Wine,  will  rather  manifeft  its  own 
burning  acrimony,  and  inodorous  flavour,  to  the  fmell 
and  take  •,  and  alio  add  a  nauieous  bitternefs  to  the 
former  tartnefs  and  aufterkv. 


6.  So  likewife  any  conflderable  heat,  or  even  a  degree 
of  fimmering  or  tepidity,  will,  by  its  inteftine  and 
fubtile  agitation,  that  barely  difturbs  the  exceeding 
fine  fpirituous  parts,  which  are  very  fufceptible  of  the 
motion  of  heat,  or  disjoins  them  from  the  reft,  oc- 
cafloning  an  alteration  of  its  tafte,  tranfparency,  and 
cl u lability,  as  much  as  if  the  fpirit  had  really  been 
diawn  eft,  and  poured  back  again. 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  Wine  kept  in  a  cool  vault, 
well  lecured  from  the  external  air  will  preferve  its  tex¬ 
ture  entire  in  all  the  conftituent  parts,  and  be  fuffi- 
ciently  ftrong  for  many  years  ;  as  appears  not  only 
fiom  old  \ vines,  but  other  foreign  fermented  liquors, 
.particularly  thole  of  China,  prepared  from  a  decoftion 
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of  Rice ;  which,  being  well  clofedTdown,  and  buried 
deep  under  ground,  continue  for  a  long  leries  of  years 
rich,  ftrong,  and  generous,  as  the  hiftories  of  that 
country  univerfally  alfure  11s. 

8.  The  like  is  alfo  to  be  underftood  of  vinegar,  after 

it  has  thrown  off  the  fuperabundant  earthy  parts,  and 
many  of  the  oily  ones  that  prefided  while  it  continued 
Wine  ;  whence  the  faline  ones  now  get  the  ai'cendanr, 
and,  as  it  weie,  iubdue  and  prelide  over  the  fpirituous  * 
for  good  and  perfect  vinegar,  being  well  flopped 
down,  will  continue  pure  and  unaltered  for  a  m*eat 
length  of  time.  0 

9.  But  if  it  be  left  open,  fo  that  its  fine  vapour  ex¬ 
hales,  01  its  more  fubtile  part  be  drawn  off  from  it 
and  again  poured  back  j  in  either  cafe  its  lofes  its  uni¬ 
form  confidence,  and  particularly  its  durability,  and 
now  dh e fitly  huiries  into  vapidity  and  corruption. 
ip.  If,  either  by  fraud  or  accident,  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  water  comes  to  be  mixed  with  Wine,  than  is 
absolutely  proper  for  its  confidence,  and  no  way  ne- 
ceffary  or  effeiitial ;  this  fuperfluous  water  does  not 
only  deprave  the  tafte,  and  fpoil  the  excellence  of  the 
Wine,  but  alfo  renders  it  leis  durable  ;  for  humidity 
in  general,  and  much  more  a  fuperfluous  aqueous  hu¬ 
midity,  is  the  primary  and  reftlefs  inftrument  of  all 
the  changes  by  fermentation. 

11.  It  may  therefore,  doutblefs,  be  itfeful,  and  fome- 
times  very  convenient  to  take  away  this  fuperfluous 
water  from  the  other  part,  which  ftridlly  and  prpperly 
conftitutes  the  Wine  ;  but  for  the  method  that  this 
may  commodioufly  be  done,  he  firft  examines  thofe 
propofed  by  others  for  that  purpofe,  and  fhews  the 
difficulties  and  infufficiencies,  and  afterwards  propofes 
an  eafy  way  of  effedring  the  thing. 

The  method  of  condenfing  Wines  by  heat  or  evaporation. 

1.  It  will  be  found,  by  any  perfon  who  ffiall  make  the 
experiment,  that  all  fermented  liquors  labour  with  an 
over-proportion  of  water  ;  and  that,  if  a  very  confl¬ 
derable  quantity  of  it  were  taken  away,  they  would 
become  not  only  more  rich,  but  alfo  more  durable, 
provided  fo  much  humidity  were  ftill  retained  as  is  juft 
neceffary  to  preferve  the  vinous  confiftence,  keep  the 
faline  pai  t  fluid,  and  the  flimy  undluous  parts  mixed 
in,  and  expanded  along  with  the  reft. 

2.  But  as  an  aftualand  truly  faline  matter  abounds  in 
Wine  and  vinegar,  and  that  of  an  acid,  auftere,  or 
tartareous  kind,  when  the  fpirituous  part  is  drawn 
away,  the  Wine  becomes  furprifingly  more  auftere  ; 
and  when  a  large  quantity  of  the  watery  part  is  fepa¬ 
rated,  this  fuperabundant,  ialine,  tartareous  matter 
coagulates  into  a  cryftalline  form,  and  falls  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  or  ftrikes  to  the  fides  of  the  cafk  ;  for  the  fub¬ 
tile  oily  matter,  which  makes  the  fpirituous  part  in 
Wine,  blunts  and  takes  off  from  a  tartareous  acidity, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  addition  of  rectified  fpirits 
of  Wine  blunts,  (heaths,  and  dulcifies,  the  corrofive 
and  acid  fpirits  of  nitre,  fait,  and  vitriol. 

3.  But  this  tartareous  fait  alfo  abounding  with  an 
over-proportion  of  a  grofs  undluous  matter,  cannot  be 
diffoived  or  diluted  without  a  very  large  proportion 
of  water ;  which  being  taken  away,  it  preiently  con¬ 
cretes  into  dry  folid  cryftals,  as  is  the  known  cafe  of 
cremor  tartar. 

And  hence  proceeds  the  effedt  before  obferved,  viz. 
that  the  acidity  and  roughnefs  of  the  Wine  manifeft 
themfelves  the  more,  when  the  Wine  is  deprived  of 
its  fpirit. 

And  this  is  an  experiment  familiar  in  the  kitchen, 
when  Wine  is  burnt  or  ufed  in  fauce  ;  for  boiling  aff 
ways  gives  it  a  much  greater  degree  of  aufterity.° 

4_\  And  when  this  water  is,  even  by  diftillation,  plen¬ 
tifully  diawn  off  from  Wine,  not  of  a  terreftrial  and 
chalky,  but  of  a  tartareous  nature,  a  beautiful  tar¬ 
tar  will  be  found  to  cryftallize  among  the  remaining 
mafs,  and  deftroying  thole  properties  thereof,  which 
ought  to  be  preferved. 

5.  For,  firft,  the  fpirituous  part  is  the  life  of  the  Wine, 
and  all  fermented  liquors  ;  and  not  only  keeps  them 

together. 
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together,  embalms  the  whole,  and  renders  it  durable, 
or  not  fubjed  to  corruption,  but  alfo,  in  great  mea- 
fure,  gives  them  that  aromatic,  refrefhing,  and  re- 
ftorative  virtue  and  effed  they  have  upon  the  human 
body. 

6.  This  inevitably  proves  the  cafe,  whenever  Wine  is 
evaporated  or  diddled,  which  conftantly  requires  a 
degree  of  heat  fufficient  to  convert  water  into  vapour  ; 
whence  the  fpirituous  part,  being  much  more  volatile 
than  the  aqueous,  hies  off  together  with,  or  even  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  thus  leaves  the  Wine  diffolved  in  its  tex¬ 
ture,  and  without  its  foul. 

Upon  which  the  remaining,  faline,  flimy,  unduous 
mafs  is  fo  didurbed,  as  no  longer  to  remain  connected, 
but  immediately  turns  thick  and  turbid,  and  after¬ 
wards  runs  impetuoufiy  into  a  kind  of  corruption,  at¬ 
tended  with  vapidity  and  ropinefs. 

All  which  circumftances  abundantly  fhew  the  method 
of  exhalation  to  be  abfolutely  unfit  for  condenfing 
Wines,  as  it  fo  many  ways  deftroys  the  whole  vinous 
texture  and  compages. 

Of  the  method  of  condenfing  Wines  hy  percolation. 

1.  That  Wine,  Acridly  and  properly  fo  called,  is  of 
a  prroffer  and  thicker  body  than  water,  or  that  the  ef- 
fential  and  truly  conftituent  parts  of  Wine  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  feparate  and  didind  from  a  fuperfluous  and 
copious  aquofity,  appears  a  priori  and  a  pofferiori. 

2.  For,  fird,  it  is  rational  to  conceive,  that  a  matter 
confiding  of  a  colledion  of  faline,  flimy,  and  undu- 
ous  parts,  brought  into  one  mafs,  fliould  have  a 
grofi’er  confluence  than  pure  and  Ample  water. 

3.  And  next,  this  groffnefs  of  the  proper  and  effen- 
tjal  particles  of  Wine  manifefts  itfelf  to  the  eye, 

1.  In  thofe  difeafes  of  Wine,  wherein  they  become 
vifcous'and  ropy,  when  they  not  only  lofe  their  tranfi 
parency,  but  may  be  drawn  out  and  extended  like  a 
mucus  ;  and  do  not,  upon  pouring  out,  then  fall  in 
drops,  but  run  down  in  long  ropy  firings. 

2.  It  appears  again  to  the  eye,  in  vinegar  grown  mo- 
thery,  mucilaginous,  and  tough,  fo  as  fometimes  to 
afford  a  denfe  fkin,  like  leather ;  which  cannot  well 
be  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  water,  but  from  the 
more  proper  and  effential  parts  of  the  Wine  it  was 
made,  of. 

3.  But  becaufe  thefe  infpiffations  may  poffibly  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  feme  fupernatural  disorder  of  the  Wine, 
we  may  add,  that  our  method  of  concentration  exhi¬ 
bits  this. groffnefs  of  parts  to  the  eye,  whild  the  Wine 
remains  in  a  perfect  date,  free  from  its  fuperfluous 
aquofity  •,  for  here  it  appears  much  denfer,  and  deeper 
in  colour ;  lefs  fluid,  lefs  thin,  lefs  tranfparent,  and 
in  every  refped  of  a  thicker  and  higher  confidence. 

4.  Laftly,  This  is  ftill  more  evident  in  malt  liquors, 
which  being  concentrated  in  our  manner,  tafte  full  and 
thick,  almoft  like  oil  in  the  mouth,  and  pour  out  like 
that,  or  a  thin  fyrup  •,  being  at  the  fame  time  alfo 
heightened  or  concentrated  in  colour. 

From  the  preceding  phenomena  it  fliould  feem  natu¬ 
ral,  that  thefe  different  parts  of  Wine,  which  vary  fo 
much  in  confidence  and  tenuity  of  matter,  might  be 
feparated  from  each  other  by  a  commodious  percola¬ 
tion  :  fo  that  the  aqueous  parts,  which  appear  the 
fined,  fliould  run  through  the  pores  of  a  proper 
drainer,  and  leave  the  groffer  behind. 

But  the  practice  hereof  is  clogged  with  great  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  fori 

Fil'd,  thofe  thin  liquors,  which  have  a  manifed  and  co¬ 
pious  faffnefs,  as  Wine  has,  are  either  fo  attenuated, 
and  their  grofs  part,  however  thick  in  comparifon  of 
water,  is  yet  fo  fubtile  and  penetrating  in  itfelf,  as  at 
the  fame  time  to  pafs  the  pores  of  any  ordinary  drainer ; 
at  lead,  fuch  liquors  will,  along  with  their  aqueous, 
tranfmit  the  fined  and  mod  delicate  of  all  their  parts, 
and  leave  the  more  fluggifh,  the  truly  groffer,  or  thofe 
mod  tending  to  ropinefs,  behind. 

It  mud  alfo  be  obferved,  that  mod  kinds  of  Wine  be- 
fides  their  genuine,  fubdantial,  rich,  and  effential 
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part,  have  condantly  joined  with  them  fomc  foreign, 
fuperfluous,  and  prevailing  gummy  or  mucilaginous 
matter  •,  which,  the  more  it  invifeates  the  nobler  part, 
the  thicker  and  groffer  it  actually  becomes ;  whild 
the  other  finer  portion,  which  is  not  clogged  with  fuch 
a  load,  remains  more  penetrating  and  adlive. 

And  hence  alfo  the  difficulty  of  condenfing  Wines  by 
percolation  is  increafed,  as  this  fubtile  fpirituous  part 
paffes  the  drainer  along  with  the  water. 

A  contrary  difficulty  attends  the  ufe  of  a  clofe  drainer, 
arifing  from  the  grofs  mucilaginous  particles,  either 
accidentally  interfperfed  in  the  Wine,  or  cleaving  to 
this  and  other  fermented  liquors,  but  efpecially  malt- 
drinks  ;  for  thefe  vifeous,  tenacious,  and  clammy 
particles  prefently  clog  and  dop  the  pores  of  the 
drainer,  and  by  that  means  hinder  the  thinner  and 
more  watery  particles  from  getting  away  and  the  na¬ 
tural  tenacity  and  clamminefs  of  liquors  prepared  from 
malt,  honey,  and  the  like,  communicates  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  mucilage,  fuch  a  ropinefs,  even  to  the  fu¬ 
perfluous  water,  and  diffufes  and  expands  itfelf  fo 
much  therein,  that  the  water  itfelf  is  thereby  thick¬ 
ened,  and  rendered  much  lefs  apt  to  flow. 

A  third  difficulty  attends  this  method  by  percolation, 
viz.  that  although  it  wrere  poflible  to  make  the  fepa- 
ration,  yet  the  work  would  proceed  fo  flow,  that  the 
more  fubtile,  fine,  brifk,  volatile,  and  fpirituous 
parts,  which  give  the  pungent  tade  and  odour,  might, 
in  the  mean  time,  exhale,  and  leave  the  remaining 
Wine  flat  and  vapid :  or  if  this  inconvenience  could 
be  prevented,  yet,  in  fo  tedious  an  operation,  fome 
prejudicial,  fermentative  operation  would,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  happen. 

And,  after  all,  there  would  dill  remain  a  quedion,  as 
to  the  matter  to  be  ufed  to  the  drainer  ;  which  they 
who  have  never  made  any  experiment  that  way  might 
little  dream  of. 

For,  as  the  common  filters  or  drainers  are  generally 
made  of  paper,  linen,  or  fome  kind  of  cloth,  all  thefe 
readily  communicate  and  imprefsa  foreign  difagreea- 
ble  tade  to  the  liquor,  efpecially  to  Wine  if  intended 
for  condenfation  in  this  manner. 

And  it  may  feem  furprifing,  that  even  a  momentane- 
ous  paffage  of  condenfed  Wine  through  the  cleaned 
linen,  will  give  it  a  remarkable  and  very  difagreeable 
tade  of  the  bag,  that  fhall  continue  for  many  months. 
This  happens  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  condenfed 
Wine,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  highed  rectified 
fpirit  or  alcohol  of  Wine  will,  in  many  cafes,  per¬ 
form  a  folution,  immenfely  quicker,  and  more  power¬ 
ful  than  fuch  aphlegmy  fpirit,  though  mixed  but  with 
a  tenth  proportion  of  water ;  for  fo  our  concentrated, 
or,  as  we  may  call  it,  our  rectified  Wine,  being  freed 
from  its  fuperfluous  phlegm,  has  a  more  powerful, 
more  immediate,  and  more  intimate  effed,  upon  the 
parts  of  the  cloth  and  other  bodies,  by  means  of  the 
concentration  of  its  fpirituous  and  faline  parts,  than 
when  its  efficacy  is  weakened  by  being  diluted  with 
water. 

This  method,  however,  by  percolation,  though  no 
way  fufficient  to  free  the  Wine  of  all  its  fuperfluous 
water,  may  yet  be  of  fome  fervice,  if  applied  with  due 
regard  to  the  difference  there  is  between  fermented 
liquor,  efpecially  in  point  of  confidence ;  and  there¬ 
fore  fome  faint  or  im  per  feed  imitation  of  our  method 
may  be  had  by  means  of  fuch  paper  filters,  or  other 
common  drainers. 

And,  in  this  view,  the  common  tavern  trick,  with  a 
piece  of  lid,  when  dextroufly  performed,  might  be 
of  fom?  fervice  •,  for  if  a  long,  thick,  woollen  firing 
be  fird  foaked  in  water,  and  then  one  end  of  it  plunged 
into  Wine,  whild  the  other  end  hangs  a  great  way 
down  without  the  glafs,  it  will,  in  an  imperfed  man¬ 
ner,  draw  away  the  water  from  the  Wine. 

But  all  thefe,  and  the  like  attempts,  are  trifling  and 
ufelefs,  in  comparifon  of  our  eafy,  expeditious,  and 
perfed  manner  of  effeding  the  thing  j  to  which  we 
next  proceed. 
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Of  the  method  of  condenfing  Wines ,  and  other  faline  fpi- 
rituous  liquors ,  by  cold. 

Having  fnewn  above,  what  effedt  the  motion  of  heat, 
and  the  adtion  of  fire,  have  upon  all  fermented  li¬ 
quors,  and  efpecially  upon  the  finer  parts  of  them, 
and  more  diredtly  upon  thofe  of  Wine  ;  and  how 
much  they  contribute  to  diffolve  the  intimate  union 
of  vinous  fluids,  and  change  their  whole  nature,  which 
confifts  in  that  union,  and  connection  •,  we  pals  on  to 
the  confideration  of  cold,  v/hich,  being  oppofite  to 
heat,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  different  effedls  ;  or 
at  leaft,  fuch  as  bettter  fuit  the  prefent  purpofe. 

If  any  kind  of  Wine,  but  rather  fuch  as  has  never 
been  adulterated,  being  in  a  confiderable  quantity, 
as  that  of  a  gallon  or  more,  expofed  to  a  fufficient 
degree  of  cold  in  frofty  weather,  or  in  any  place 
where  the  ice  continues  all  the  year,  and  lb  be  brought 
to  freeze  ;  the  fuperfluous  water  contained  in  the 
Wine  will  be  turned  to  ice,  and  leave  the  proper, 
and  truly  elfential  part  unfrozen,  unlefs  the  degree  of 
cold  fhould  be  very  intenfe,  or  the  Wine  but  weak 
and  poor. 

When  the  froft  is  moderate,  the  experiment  has  no 
difficuly  ;  becaufe  in  that  cafe,  not  above  a  third  or 
fourth  part  of  the  fuperfluous  water  will  be  frozen  in 
a  whole  night ;  but  if  the  cold  be  very  intenfe,  the 
bell  way  is,  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours,  when  a  tole¬ 
rable  quantity  is  formed,  to  pour  out  the  remaining 
liquor,  and  expofe  it  to  freeze  afrelh  by  itfelf.  And 

1.  Becaufe,  when  the  quantity  of  ice  grows  large, 
more  of  the  concentrated  Wine  will  be  apt  to  hang 
and  lodge  in  it. 

2.  Becaufe  it  would  otherwife  require  a  longer  time  to 
drain  away  from  the  ice. 

If  the  veffel  that  thus  by  degrees  receives  the  feveral 
parcels  of  condenfed  Vfine,  be  fuffered  to  Hand  in  the 
cold  freezing  place  where  the  operation  is  performed, 
the  quantity  lying  thin,  in  pouring  out,  or  otherwife, 
will  be  very  apt  to  freeze  anew  ;  and  if  it  be  fet  in  a 
warm  place,  fome  of  this  aqueous  part  thaws  again, 
and  fo  weakens  the  reft. 

The  condenfed  Wine  therefore  fhould  be  emptied  in 
fome  place  of  a  moderate  temper,  as  to  cold  and  heat ; 
where  neither  the  ice  may  diffolve,  nor  the  vinous  fub- 
ftance  mixed  among  it  be  congealable.  But  the  beft 
experiment  of  all  is,  to  perform  the  operation  with  a 
large  quantity  of  Wine,  as  that  of  feveral  gallons, 
where  the  utmoft  exadtnefs  or  prevention  of  all  wafte 
need  not  be  fo  much  regarded. 

By  this  method,  there  freezes  about  one  third  of  the 
whole  liquor,  and  is  properly  the  more  pure  aqueous 
part  thereof;  infomuch  that  when  all  the  vinous  fluid 
is  poured  off,  to  be  expofed  to  a  farther  concentration, 
the  ice  remaining  behind,  upon  this  firft  emptying, 
being  fet  to  thaw  gently  in  a  warm  place,  diffolves 
into  a  perfectly  aqueous  fluid,  retaining  only  a  light 
fcent,  but  extremely  little  of  the  tafte  and  colour  of 
the  Wine. 

If  the  Wine,  now  once  concentrated,  ftiould,  by 
longer  continuance  in  the  freezing  cold,  be  again  con¬ 
gealed  to  the  utmoft  (unlefs  the  cold  were  very  fe- 
vere,)  and  then  again  be  drained  from  the  ice,  there 
foon  after  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  glafs  it  is  pour¬ 
ed  into,  a  grofs  white,  and  fhining  powder  or  tartar  5 
and  even  the  icy  part,  remaining  behind,  depofits  a 
little  more  of  this  powder,  after  thawing,  and  again, 
the  fame  vinous  concentrated  matter  does  the  fame 
upon  {landing  a  few  days  or  hours  •,  but  the  more  of 
it,  as  the  Wine  was  auftere  or  genuine,  neat,  and  un¬ 
adulterated  with  fugar,  brandy,  or  the  like. 

The  ice  of  the  fecond  operation  differs  in  no  refpedl 
from  that  of  the  firft,  provided  the  vinous  matter  be 
perfedtly  drained  away  from  it,  before  the  ice  is  fet  to 
melt ;  whereby  it  runs  into  the  fame  kind  of  phlegm, 
excepting  only  when  the  Wine  was  lefs  fpirituous,  that 
it  taftes  a  little  more  ialine  than  the  water  feparated  by 
the  firft  operation. 

1  he  part  which  has  efcaped  being  frozen  in  both 
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operations,  is  a  real  concentrated  Wine,  as  appears  by 
its  colour,  confidence,  tafte,  and  fmell ;  tor  it  has 
now  all  thofe  properties  in  a  greater  degree,  and  a 
much  narrower  fpace,  than  when  fo  largely  diluted 
with  fuperfluous  water;  and  therefore  becomes  a  much 
nobler  and  richer  Wine,  than  without  fuch  a  contri¬ 
vance  could  poftibly  be  procured ;  for  as  by  this 
means  two  third  parts  of  phlegm  are  taken  away,  in 
the  better  fort  of  Wine,  or  three  fourths  in  the  weak¬ 
er,  what  remains  muft  needs  become  highly  rich  and 
faturate. 

This  operation,  though  it  be  perfedt  in  Wine,  does  not 
fucceed  altogether  fo  well  in  rich  malt  liquors. 

Thus,  for  example  :  Having  by  feveral  concentra¬ 
tions  reduced  a  full  gallon  of  ftrong  malt  liquor  to 
the  quantity  of  a  pint  and  a  half ;  the  ice  feparated 
from  it  in  the  firft  concentration,  refolved  into  a  li¬ 
quor  fomewhat  of  the  colour  and  tafte  of  fmall  beer, 
and  that  obtained  at  laft,  might  have  almoft  puffed 
for  Imall  beer,  though  a  flaffiy  watery  tafte  manifeftly 
predominated  in  it ;  but  the  part  that  remained  un¬ 
congealed  was  extremely  rich,  and  for  confluence 
and  tafte,  far  exceeded  the  famous  double  Brunf- 
wic  mum. 

In  point  of  ftrength  or  fpirituofity,  it  feemed  per¬ 
fectly  aromatic,  and  nobly  flavoured  ;  a  thing  not 
found  in  common  malt  liquors ;  and  for  confidence, 
it  refembled  a  dilute  fyr-up,  and  with  a  pleading  foft- 
nefs,  fheathed  the  acrimony  of  the  fpirit,  and  con¬ 
cealed  the  bitternefs  of  the  Hop,  which  before  was 
very  confiderable. 

The  mucilaginous  nature,  predominant  in  all  malt' 
liquors,  here  occafions  a  greater  inaccuracy,  as  not 
fuffering  the  condenfed  part  to  get  clear  and  run  from 
the  ice  ;  but  as  this  liquor  is  cheaper  than  Wine,  the 
lofs  is  lefs  confiderable  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  if  the 
operation  were  to  be  performed  in  large,  the  thawed 
liquor  might  be  commodioufly  employed  in  a  frefla 
brewing ;  fo  that,  with  a  flight  enchirefis,  all  manner 
of  lofs  may  be  prevented. 

And  thus  like  wife  the  phlegm  of  Wine,  feparated  in 
the  operation,  may,  by  a  proper  ferment,  be  convert¬ 
ed  into  good  vinegar,  with  a  great  deal  of  eafe,  and 
moderate  profit. 

What  a  large  quantity  of  water  abounds  in  vinegar,  is 
well  known  to  thofe  that  are  fkilled  in  chemiftry ;  fo 
that  a  great  quantity  of  vinegar  will  faturate  but  a 
imall  one  of  alkaline  fait ;  and  again,  a  deal  of  vinegar 
is  required  to  diffolve  a  little  quantity  of  metal. 

A  pint  of  the  ftrongeft  vinegar  will  lcarce  diffolve 
above  two  drams  of  iron  ;  or  faturate  more  than  the 
like  quantity  of  good  fait  of  tartar;  but  our  method 
of  condenfation  effectually  remedies  this  inconveni¬ 
ence  ;  and  fo  far  deprives  the  vinegar  of  its  fuperflu¬ 
ous  water,  and  collects  its  acetous  penetrating  fharp- 
nefs,  as  to  render  it  extremely  powerful ;  thus  throw¬ 
ing  out  five  or  fix  parts  of  ulelefs  phlegm,  that  taftes 
fcarce  perceptibly  acid,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  retain¬ 
ing  the  ftrength  and  virtue  of  the  whole,  in  the  part 
remaining  uncongealed. 

' The  advantages  of  the  method  of  condenfing  Wines  by 

cold. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  beft  and  nobleft  Wines,  if  ex¬ 
pofed  for  feveral  days  to  the  warm  open  air  of  the 
fummer,  out  of  a  vault,  or  other  proper  receptacle, 
will  inevitably  corrupt  and  fpoil,  throwing  a  mouldy  ■ 
and  mucilaginous  matter  to  their  furface,  and  acquir¬ 
ing  a  degree  of  ftench  or  vapidity,  or  at  beft,  turning 
to  vinegar.  On  the  contrary,  the  Wine  condenfed  in 
our  manner  buffers  none  of  thefe  changes,  upon  being 
fo  expofed  ;  but  remains  for  a  long  time  not  only  un¬ 
corrupted,  but  even  unaltered,  as  we  have  experienced 
for  feveral  years. 

And  as  this  difference  is  owing  to  nothing  more  than 
freeing  the  Wine  of  its  fuperfluous  water;  it  may 
hence  be  fairly  prefumed,  that  v/ater  alone  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  immediate  inftrument  of  all  the  fermentative 
motion?  and  changes  of  vinous  liquors. 

We 
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We  condenfed,  in  our  method,  a  gallon  and  a  half  of 
poor,  weak,  auftere,  and  acid  Wine,  to  about  a 
quart,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1696,  and  put  it  in¬ 
to  a  glafs  bottle,  whereof  a  third  part  remained  empty, 
and  [topped  it  only  with  a  hard  wreath  of  paper  ;  and 
thus  it  flood  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  in  my  bed¬ 
chamber,  where,  during  the  fummer,  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  was  fair,  the  windows  were  open  all  day  long  •, 
and  where  alfo,  in  the  winter,  other  aqueous  liquors 
froze.  During  this  time,  it  was  often  opened,  and 
fome  of  it  poured  out,  both  to  tafte,  and  otherwife  to 
ufe  •,  and  yet  all  this  time  it  neither  grew  mouldy  nor 
four,  nor  luffered  any  leparation  of  parts  ;  only  de- 
pofited  a  fmall  quantity  of  tartar,  but  retained  its  ori¬ 
ginal  confiftence  and  tafte  entire  ;  except  fome  fmall 
change  in  both  for  the  better. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  concentrated  a  fomewhat  bet¬ 
ter  kind  of  Wine  to  a  little  more  than  a  fourth  part  ; 
but  the  bulk  of  this  did  not  keep  fo  well  as  the  former, 
as  having  many  more  tafters,  than  the  auftere  and 
difagreeable  fort. 

Wnen  it  was  by  degrees  tafted  away  to  half  a  pint,  I 
put  the  remainder  into  a  glafs,  and  tied  it  over  with 
a  piece  of  bladder  •,  then  fet  it  in  the  fame  place, 
near  the  former,  but  could  not  prevent  its  being  hip¬ 
ped  away  by  degrees,  till  only  about  three  ounces 
were  left. 

This  fmall  quantity  flood  all  the  fummer,  barely  co¬ 
vered  with  a  loofe  bladder,  without  alteration,  or 
growing  in  the  leaft  mouldy  or  acid,  and  long  after  re¬ 
tained  its  moft  grateful  tafte,  and  quick  fmell ;  only 
the  latter  was  fomewhat  weakened  thro’  the  bottle’s 
remaining  untied  down  ;  and  that  under  this  incon¬ 
venience  it  ihould  continue  fo  perfect  and  entire  is 
furprifing. 

I  had  in  the  winter  of  the  year  before,  condenfed  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  the  fame  fort  of  Wine  to  half 
an  ounce,  and  put  it  into  an  ounce  phial,  which  re¬ 
mained  lightly  tied  down  all  the  next  year  in  my  ordi¬ 
nary  ftove  room,  where  it  kept  without  corrupting,  till 
after  the  end  of  the  winter  •,  when  by  the  unequal,  and 
fometimes  violent  heating  of  the  room,  it  became  va¬ 
pid  and  mouldy. 

A  parcel  of  vinegar  concentrated  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  in  the  winter  1694,  and  by  that  means  brought 
to  a  corroftve  degree  of  fharpnefs,  which  rendered  it 
unfit  for  the  table,  ftood  in  the  fame  room  with  the 
concentrated  Wines,  for  three  whole  fummers  and 
winters,  without  any  manner  of  tendency  to  corrup¬ 
tion,  or  the  fmalleft  figns  either  of  mouldinefs  or  ro- 
pinefs. 

Thefe  examples  and  experiments  fufficiently  [hew,  that 
liquors  thus  concentrated,  may  for  a  long  time  be  kept 
in  a  ftate  of  perfedion  with  little  care. 

But  there  are  fome  particular  changes  of  Wines  and 
vinegars,  thus  concentrated,  that  happen  in  proccls 
of  time. 

1.  Wines  upon  being  thus  concentrated,  feem  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  more  auftere  tafte,  than  they  had  originally ; 
and  no  wonder,  as  the  concentration  brings  their  la- 
line  and  rough  matter  into  a  third  or  fourth  of  its 
orio-inal  compafs  •,  fo  that  this  is  no  new  addition  or 
increafe  of  the  rough  tafte,,  but  perhaps  fome  degree 
of  mitigation  thereof,  in  regard  to  the  clofenefs 
whereto~this  rough  matter  is  brought  •,  which,  of  it- 
felf,  ought  rather  to  multiply  the  effed  in  a  greater 
proportion. 

The  change  may  be  conceived  owing  to  this,  that  all 
Wines  are  obferved  to  grow  mild  and  foft  by  long 
lying  *,  which  effed  is  greatly  promoted  in  them  by  a 
fucceflive  feparation  of  their  tartar,  and  a  gentle  eva¬ 
poration  of  fome  part  of  their  water ;  occafioning  that 
neceffity  we  find  of  frequently  filling  up  the  calks  in 
the  fummer  months ;  but  in  our  concentrated  Wine, 
though  fome  tartar  be  fucceffively  feparated,  yet  there 
is  found  no  concurrent  evaporation  ;  for  the  concen¬ 
trated  Wine  grows  foft  and  mellow  in  a  well-ftopped 
o-lals,  where  no  fenfible  diminution  of  the  quantity  is 
perceived. 

But  the  effed  proceeds  principally  upon  a  clofer  com-  ' 
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bi nation  of,  the  grofferwith  the  fpirituous  part,  which 
now  wanting  water,  fuccefiively  throws  offthegroffer 
tartar  from  the  reft  of  the  mixture. 

But  befides  this,  there  feems  to  be  another  remarka¬ 
ble  change  incident  to  our  concentrated  Wines,  not 
only  in  the  tafte,  but  abundantly  in  the  fmell  ;  for 
although  that  very  auftere  Wine  above-mentioned  had 
a  much  milder  tafte  the  third  year  than  the  fecond, 
yet  its  fpecific  odour  perfedly  refembled  that  of  fack 
or  Canary,  fo  as  to  be  miftaken  for  it,  from  the  fmell 
alone,  by  good  judges,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
original  flavour  of  the  Wine,  from  whence  it  was  con¬ 
centrated. 

Nor  is  this  change  of  odour  peculiar  to  Wine  alone  ; 
but  concentrated  vinegar  participates  fomewhat  of  it, 
and  was  obferved  for  fome  time  to  lofe  it,  in  great 
meafure,  upon  being  left  long  flopped  only  with  pa¬ 
per,  and  the  bottle  often  poured  out. 

And  therefore  as  it  is  plain,  that  Wines,  and  all  other 
fermented  liquors,  become  much  more  durable  by 
concentration  ;  and  yet  this  durability  is  here  confirm¬ 
ed  and  proved  from  fmall  and  inconfiderable  quanti¬ 
ties,  wherein  they  always  retain  their  goodnefs  j  it  is 
obvious,  that  if  the  operation  were  performed  in  large, 
a  great  bulk  of  the  liquor  thus  concentrated  would  be 
[till  immenfely  lels  fubjed  to  alteration  from  the  air 
and  heat,  which  are  the  two  great  incentives  to  fer¬ 
mentative  motion  •,  and  that  if  fuch  fmall  parcels  fuf- 
fered  no  change  for  the  worfe,  much  lefs  would  the 
larger. 

But  as  thefe  concentrated  liquors,  by  reafon  of  their 
confiderable  proportion  of  faline  and  fine  fpirituous 
parts,  have  a  lefs  tendency  to  diffolution  and  corrup¬ 
tion  •,  fo,  ’on  the  contrary,  the  aqueous  part,  fepa¬ 
rated  from  them,  has  a  very  ftrong  tendency  there¬ 
to  for  as  it  takes  from  the  Wine,  and  carries  off 
with  it  a  little  of  the  mucilaginous  and  unduous 
part,  and  yet  is  almoft  wholly  a  mere  moveable  fluid 
water,  that  is,  the  moft  adive  inftrument  of  fermen¬ 
tative  motion,  it  cannot  but  prelently  fall  into  cor¬ 
ruption. 

This  bufinefs  of  congelation  is  not  only  applicable  to 
immediate  profit,  but  alfo  paves  the  way  to  certain 
matters  of  curiofity,  and  [hews  one  particular,  which, 
though  not  new,  but  anciently  common  and  familiar, 
has  yet  grown  ftrangely  into  difufe  through  the  indo¬ 
lence  of  mankind. 

As  to  the  point  of  immediate  ufe,  it  needs  no  expla¬ 
nation  ;  for  he  muft  be  very  dull  indeed,  who  does 
not  immediately  perceive,  that  Wines,  &c.  by  this 
method  may  be  reduced  to  any  degree  of  vinofity, 
ftrength,  or  perfedion. 

Thus,  for  example  :  If  a  Wine  of  a  moderate  ftrength 
have  a  third  part  of  its  water  taken  away,  in  the  form 
of  ice,  by  congelation,  the  remaining  part  will  there¬ 
by  be  doubled  in  ftrength  and  goodnefs  ;  for  if  in  the 
better  forts  of  Wines  we  allow,  as  we  may,  one  third 
part  to  be  good,  or  truly  vinous,  and  two  third  parts 
to  be  water,  then  that  one  third  good  part  is  divided 
among  the  two  aqueous  parts ;  whence,  if  one  of  die 
two  aqueous  parts  be  taken  away,  that  fame  third  part 
before  divided  between  the  two  waters,  now  remains 
colleded  or  condenfed,  in  a  double  proportion,  along 
with  but  one  of  them. 

But  if  this  concentration  be  carried  up  to  the  utmoft, 
and  pradifed  in  a  large  quantity,  with  a  fomewhat  in- 
tenle  cold,  it  may  perhaps  reduce  good  Wines  to  a 
fixth  ;  and  this  fmall  quantity  might  commodioufly 
be  ufed  as  a  quinteffence,  to  meliorate,  improve,  and 
even  fpecificate,  fmaller  and  low  flavoured  Wines. 

To  conclude  ;  as  to  the  aired  and  immediate  ufe  of 
our  method  of  concentration,  he  who  has  the  fecret, 
by  means  of  a  little,  dry,  powdery  body,  of  turning 
water  into  Wine,  will  not  perhaps  eafily  divulge  the 
capital  ufe  he  may  make  of  the  experiment. 

WINE  PRESS.  [A  defeription  of  the  great  taiflon 
or  famed  Prefs.]  The  Prefs,  which  is  a  machine,  or 
moving  power,  contrived  to  fqueeze  the  juice  out  of 
Grapes,  confifts  of  an  affemblage  of  many  pieces  of 
timber,  placed  after  different  diipofitions,  which  com- 
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pofe  three  bodies  of  timber  work,  clofcly  joined  to  the 
axis,  which  ferves  as  a  fwing,  whereby  it  may  be 
moved  by  the  vice. 

The  great  Preffes  are  thirty  or  thirty-three  feet  long, 
and  twelve  or  fixteen  wide.  To  make  one  of  thele 
machines,  they  firff  dig  a  pit  in  the  ground  about  four 
feet  deep,  and  fixteen  feet  fquare,  in  the  moll  com¬ 
modious  place  where  the  Prefs  is  defigned.  In  the 
middle  of  this  hollow  they  build  a  fmall  pile  of  ma- 
fonry  the  whole  length,  for  a  foundation,  two  feet 
thick,  and  three  feet  high,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
have  only  one  foot  below  the  furface  of  the  ground  •, 
then  they  make  a  parallel  wall,  to  furround  the  Prefs 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  to  the  extremity  of  the  pit, 
at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  pile  in  the  middle,  for 
fupporting  fome  of  the  timbers,  and  to  prevent  the 
earth  from  falling  down  into  the  pit.  The  fpace 
between  thefe  three  little  walls  of  three  feet  depth, 
is  neceffary  to  give  air  to  the  wood,  to  prevent  its 
rotting. 

The  wall,  which  ought  to  be  from  the  (ides  of  the 
beams  (which  may  be  placed  from  the  right  to  the 
left  of  the  Prefs,  according  to  the  greatefb  convenien- 
cy  of  the  place,)  lhould  be  deeper  than  the  hollow  of 
the  beams,  which  fhall  be  explained  hereafter  •,  and 
that  which  is  contrived  on  the  bent  fide  of  the  beams, 
lhould  be  thicker  than  the  fquare  of  the  balbn,  which 
will  be  more  eafily  comprehended  by  what  follows. 
Upon  the  little  wall  of  the  middle,  they  lay  a  piece 
of  timber  lengthwife,  which  they  call  a  falfe  Hilling  ; 
upon  this,  to  the  fide  of  the  hollow  beams,  they  place 
a  ground  plate,  which  is  fupported  by  another  pile  of 
mafonry,  which  is  joined  clofe  to  the  beams,  and  the  | 
piles  which  they  crofs  •,  all  thefe  pieces  lhould  be  laid 
level,  in  order  to  fupport  four  Hillings,  which  are 
placed  acrofs  them  at  an  equal  diHance.  Thefe  pieces 
ought  to  extend  beyond  the  wall  of  the  bafon,  on  the 
fide  of  the  beams,  about  three  feet,  and  be  laid  upon 
the  piles,  to  hinder  them  from  rifing;  there  muH  al¬ 
ways  be  allowed  a  declivity  of  three  or  four  inches 
from  the  front  to  the  four  Hillings,  in  order  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  draining  of  the  wine  into  the  calk,  which 
lhould  be  placed  under  the  middle,  in  the  fore  part  of  I 
the  balbn,  to  receive  it  from  the  fide  where  the  holes  I 
are  bored. 

They  afterwards  place  upon  thefe  four  Hillings,  crofs 
the  bafon  of  the  Prefs,  fome  pieces  of  wood  called 
maye  •,  thefe  lhould  have  their  tops  level  with  the 
top  of  the  Hillings,  and  ought  to  be  cut  in  notches 
of  four  inches  in  length  on  both  fides  the  bafon,  for 
receiving  the  maye  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  may 
be  faHened  on  each  fide  with  wedges,  after 'having 
put  in  the  middle  of  the  joints  potters-earth  and 
Mofs,  to  prevent  the  wine  from  getting  out  at  the 
crevices  •,  thefe  pieces  of  maye  are  fimply  joined  to¬ 
gether  without  fillets  or  notches,  that  they  may  the 
better  clofe  the  two  ends  to  the  middle  of  the  quoins 
their  whole  length,  between  the  Hillings  and  the  fide 
of  the  lafi  pieces  of  maye  ;  thefe  pieces  lhould  be 
raifedin  the  middle  with  a  ridge,  to  make  a  gutter  in 
each  joint,  to  facilitate  the  draining  of  the  wine ;  they 
alfo  make  for  the  fame  purpofe,  a  ridge  or  furrow  all 
round  the  extremity  of  the  pieces  of  maye. 

In  the  place  appointed  for  the  beams,  on  the  right  or 
left  of  the  bafon,  they  make  a  hole  big  enough  to 
eredt  a  frame  of  mafonry  twelve  feet  deep,  eight  long, 
and  five  broad.  One  of  the  three  piles  of  mafonry, 
which  fupports  the  bafon,  ferves  there  infiead  of  one 
fide  of  the  wall  to  the  beams,  which  are  driven  into 
the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  laid  frame,  twelve 
feet  deep,  and  are  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  above  the 
level  ol  the  ground ;  thefe  they  join  with  the  piles 
which  crofs  them,  upon  which  they  put  the  beams, 
which  are  all  joined  by  cramps  of  wood,  except  the 
lafi,  to  which  the  Hillings  lerve  infiead  of  braces. 
They  afterwards  eredt  the  mafonry,  in  which  they 
inclofe  the  ends  of  the  piles,  as  alfo  thole  of  the  braces, 
to  prevent  the  beams  Irom  riling ;  thefe  piles  ought 
to  be  placed  contrary  to  the  Hillings,  which  furround 
or  crofs  them  every  three  feet,  and  dove-tailed  into 
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the  fquare  fupporters  ;  the  fpace  left  between  the  ma¬ 
fonry  they  do  not  fill  up,  that  the  beams  may  be  pre- 
ferved  from  rotting,  and  that,  if  occafion  be,  they 
may  go  down  into  the  pit.  The  beams  ought  to  be 
laid  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their  fides  may  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  bafon,  and  they  lhould  incline  two 
inches  beyond  it ;  the  front  and  "fides  mufi  be  made 
Imooth  and  even,  but  the  back  and  tops  mufi  be  left 
rough-,  they  make  a-top,  under  the  pieces  of  maye, 
a  ledge  of  two  or  three  inches,  for  fupport  to  the 
carriage;  the  top  of  the  beams  is  joined  with  a  crofs 
beam,  under  which  is  a  fpindle  fupported  by  a  diago¬ 
nal  beam,  on  which  all  the  force  and  refinance  cf  the 
Prefs  bears ;  this  diagonal  beam  lhould  be  clofely 
faHened  with  nails  and  girders  under  the  heads  of  the 
beams.  In  the  middle  of  the  other  fide  of  the  bafon, 
they  put  upon  the  ground  plate,  between  the  ends  of 
the  Hillings,  two  falfe  beams  a  little  diHance  from  the 
true  ones,  becaufe  it  is  on  this  fide  that  the  axle  tree 
is  notched  to  receive  the  beams,  to  prevent  their  re¬ 
coiling  back ;  thefe  are  a  little  enlarged  towards  the 
falfe  beams  they  fufiain  thefe  with  four  crofs  pieces 
or  Hrong  jambs,  two  on  the  front,  and  two  on  the 
fides,  which  abut  againfi  them,  and  keep  them  in 
their  places ;  thefe  crofs  pieces  are  borne  by  the 
ground  plate  and  the  pofis,  and  let  in  at  the  other  end 
jufi  to  the  middle  of  the  falfe  beams  ;  thefe  ought  to 
be  bored  about  four  feet  high,  that  the  moving  pins 
may  be  put  in  there  for  the  beam  to  refi  upon  ;  thefe 
falfe  beams  lhould  have  holes  at  the  bottoms,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  wooden  pegs,  which  crofs  the  ground  plate, 
and  are  cut  to  half  their  thicknefs,  that  they  may  be 
capable  to  enter  the  notches,  and  be  joined  with  keys 
and  pins  where  they  crofs  the  falfe  beams;  they  like- 
wife  bind  thefe  beams  at  the  top  with  a  crofs  beam, 
and  they  fufiain  them  again  at  the  bottom  with  two 
crofs  pieces  on  their  fides ;  thefe  crofs  pieces  are 
placed  upon  the  pofis,  which  are  joined  into  the 
ground  plate  by  a  dove-tail,  and  are  borne  up  hori¬ 
zontally  by  a  imall  piece  of  mafonry  of  their  own 
fize,  which  is  chiefly  hid  in  the  ground ;  there  mufi 
alfo  be  on  each  fide  a  large  crofs  piece  to  crofs  the 
bafon,  which  binds  together  the  falfe  beams  with  the 
true,  both  before  and  behind;  thefe  they  fafien  to 
the  top  of  the  beams,  allowing  them  a  foot  and  a  half 
declivity  to  the  place  where  they  are  mortifed  into  the 
falfe  beams. 

They  alfo  make  in  the  ground,  on  the  fide  of  the 
falfe  beams,  ten  feet  from  the  bafon,  a  pit  twelve 
feet  deep,  and  ten  feet  fquare,  to  place  the  two 
blocks,  which  fhould  join  at  bottom,  and  be  fepa- 
rated  by  the  great  ends,  about  two  feet  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  thefcrew 
may  be  able  to  play  between  them ;  thefe  mufi  be 
joined  at  bottom  to  the  piles  by  a  Hrong  dove-tail, 
and  the  piles  joined  with  braces ;  and  near  the  top, 
about  fifteen  inches  from  the  head,  they  fhould  be 
bound  with  girders  and  pins,  to  keep  them  afunder, 
and  prevent  their  parting.  The  fpace  between  the 
blocks  and  the  piles  mufi  be  filled  up  with  earth, 
which  fhould  be  well  rammed  ;  thefe  girders  fhould 
be  let  in  feven  or  eight  inches  to  the  body  of  the 
blocks. 

In  the  middle  of  the  girders  there  fhould  be  a  hole 
to  put  in  the  fcrew,  which  fhould  there  defcend  per¬ 
pendicularly,  and  which  is  rounded  to  this  place,  and 
lefiened  to  a  third  part  of  its  thicknefs ;  and  a  foot 
lower  than  the  girders  ought  to  be  a  rail  placed  as  a 
fupport,  from  bottom  to  top,  in  a  Hope,  for  a  refi 
to  thefcrew  ;  there  fhould  be  on  this  rail  a  plate  of 
iron,  and  an  axis  to  the  fcrew,  for  its  play  ;  the 
fcrew  mufi  be  twelve  feet  long,  and  thirteen  inches 
thick  at  the  top  ;  the  fcrew-tap,  or  the  extremity  of 
the  fpiral  line,  ought  to  be  three  inches  and  a  half, 
and  fhould  form  an  exadt  fquare  ;  the  fcrew  fhould 
pafs  crofs  a  wheel,  which  is  placed  three  feet  from 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  which  in  this  place 
fhould  be  fquare,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  its 
thicknefs  pared  off  for  the  play  of  the  wheel  ;  this 
wheel  fhould  be  joined  with  fpokes  and  curb,  athwart, 
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into  which  they  put  divers  pegs,  that  they  may  be 
able,  with  five  or  fix  men,  to  give  it  the  neceffary 
motion.  ; 

Laftly  :  There  fhould  be  placed,  at  five  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bafon,  two  great  beams,  which  muft 
pafs  between  the  true  and  the  falfe  beams ;  thefe  mult 
be  both  fquared  or  pared  away  at  the  great  end,  on 
both  fides  where  the  beams  touch,  where  they  let 
them  into  a  notch,  to  prevent  their  coming  out ;  and 
at  the  back  part  they  put  a  key,  to  fecure  them  from 
being  difplaced  (for  they  cannot  put  them  into  it ;) 
but  neverthelefs,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  may 
play  between  the  beams,  without  changing  their  po¬ 
rtion  ;  thefe  beams  fhould  be  well  fitted  to  their  bed, 
and  joined  with  keys,  that  they  cannot  part  from 
each  other ;  for  they  fhould  open  infenfibly  from  the 
falfe  beams,  where  they  ought  alfo  to  feparate  to  the 
right  of  the  fcrew,  to  give  place  for  it.  Upon  the 
end  of  thefe  beams'muft  be  joined  the  nut  of  the  Prefs 
with  moveable  keys,  that  by  this  means  it  may  be 
railed  or  lowered,  fo  that  the  beams  may  rife  and  fall 
as  a  kind  of  fwing,  which  has  the  keys  for  its  center, 
which  are  the  falfe  beams,  where  the  great  beams  reft, 
and  the  bag  which  is  upon  the  bafon.  When  they 
prefs,  before  the  preffman  raifes  the  beam,  by  means 
of  the  fcrew,  they  lower  it  on  the  fides  of  the  falfe 
beams  a  little,  that  they  may  force  the  quoins  be¬ 
tween  the  beams  and  the  fpurs,  which  is  upon  the 
falie  beams,  then  they  lower  it  with  the  fame  fcrew 
from  the  fide  of  the  falfe  beams.  After  they,  have 
moulded  the  Grapes  with  the  free  poles,  the  planks, 
and  the  nave,  by  the  help  of  the  wheel  which  moves 
the  fcrew,  they  prefs  the  bag  ftrongly. 

Thefe  beams  fhould  be  two  feet  and  a  half  thick,  and 
if  that  is  not  big  enough,  they  put  two  upon  each 
other,  and  fometimes  three,  if  it  be  neceffary ;  thefe 
they  join  together  with  nails  in  different  places,  both 
on  the  bed.  and  in  the  front,  that  they  may  work 
together,  as  if  there  were  but  two  *,  and  they  raife  at 
the  end  of  the  Prefs,  on  the  fide  of  the  falfe  beams,  a 
fmall  hanging  fcaffold  or  fteps  to  go  up  to  ftrike  the 
quoins. 

Of  the  great  framed  Prefs. 

This  fort  of  Prefs  is  made  like  the  other,  except  that 
inftead  of  blocks,  they  ufe  a  frame.  They  make  a 
great  pit  in  the  earth  twelve  feet  deep,  and  nine  feet 
diameter  ;  and,”  to  fupport  the  earth,  they  build  a 
wall  of  ftone  all  round  it,  in  the  form  of  a  well, 
which  ought  to  be  feven  feet  diameter,  that  they  may 
place  in  this  fpace  a  frame  of  wood  work  of  a  fquare 
figure,  joined  together  with  pofts,  joifts,  ground- 
plates,  and  rafters,  like  a  St.  Andrew’s  crofs.  In  this 
frame  they  put  a  folid  ftone  of  about  three  thoufand 
weight ;  then  they  join  the  fcrew  to  the  center  of  the 
frame,  that  they  may  be  turned  together,  and  fo  keep 
the  beams  upon  the  ftock  of  the  wheel,  to  prefs  the 
Grapes,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  if  one  man  was  fufpend- 
ed  at  one  end  of  a  pole,  which  is  made  fail  at  the 
other,  and  in  the  middle  there  is  fomething  to  prefs. 
At  about  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground  is  a  wheel, 
by  means  of  which,  and  the  weight  of  the  frame, 
they  make  the  fcrew  defcend,  which  lowers  the  beam. 
The  frame  fhould  be  ten  feet  high,  and  four  feet  nine 
inches  fquare  on  each  front.  Great  care  fhould  be 
taken  of  the  block  Preffes  not  to  fcrew  them  too  hard, 
left  it  break  the  beams,  and  fplit  them  to  pieces,  no¬ 
thing  being  of  greater  force  than  a  fcrew.  You  muft 
not  fail  to  make  the  dove-tails  very  exaift,  but  above 
all,  the  fcrew  and  the  nut  fhould  be  made  artificially 
to  their  work. 

Thefe  great  Preffes  make,  at  one  vat  or  ftowage, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pieces  of  Wine.  One 
may  make  it  lefs  by  a  fourth  part,  and  it  will  prefs  as 
well,  when  there  are  not  above  ten  or  fifteen  pieces 
of  wine.  In  this  cafe  the  pieces  fhould  be  propor- 
tionably  diminifhed  in  the  bignefs  from  what  has  been 
defcribed. 


Phe  names ,  length ,  and  thicknefs ,  of  the  pieces  which 
compofe  a  great  Prefs. 

The  main  beams  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-five  feet 
long,  and  one  with  another,  from  two  feet  and  a  half 
to  three  feet  thick. 

The  cheeks  or  fide  beams  twenty-eight  feet  long,  about 
two  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  eighteen  inches  at 
the  top. 

The  piles  twelve  feet  long,  and  twelve  or  thirteen 
inches  thick.  It  muft  be  oblerved  to  make  thefe  with 
counter  dove-tails  to  thofe  of  the  cheeks  ;  the  firft  is 
placed  at  fifteen  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  cheeks; 
one  ought  to  put  three  from  the  top,  to  that  which  is 
in  the  ground,  and  the  latter  fhould  be  even  with  the 
top  of  the  falfe  ftiller. 

Upon  the  piles  of  the  cheeks,  and  upon  thofe  of 
the  blocks,  are  placed  braces  of  wood  nine  feet  long, 
and  about  nine  or  ten  inches  thick,  to  bind  them  to¬ 
gether. 

The  ftillers  fix  feet  long,  and  about  fifteen  or  fixteen 
inches  fquare. 

The  ground  plate  eighteen  feet  long,  about  eighteen 
inches  broad,  and  fifteen  inches  thick. 

The  falfe  beams  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long,  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  broad,  nine  inches  thick 
at  the  bottom,  and  fix  at  the  top  ;  thefe  ought  to  be 
planed  to  the  fize  of  the  keys,  to  fupport  the  main 
beam. 

The  crofs  piece  of  the  falfe  beams  fix  feet  long,  four 
inches  broad,  and  nine  or  ten  thick. 

The  keys  of  the  beams,  to  the  direction  of  the  worm, 
five  feet  and  a  half  long,  eight  inches  thick  towards 
the  head,  but  reduced  to  half  the  fize  in  the  remaining 
length. 

The  pegs  of  the  keys  fourteen  inches  long,  about  five 
broad,  and  at  leaft  one  and  a  half  thick. 

The  two  crofs  timbers  of  the  falfe  beams  about  eight 
feet  long,  four  or  five  inches  thick,  and  the  fame 
breadth  of  the  falfe  beams. 

The  two  other  crofs  timbers  of  the  falfe  beams  nine 
feet  long,  and  about  eight  inches  thick. 

The  pofts  fix  feet  long,  and  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
thick. 

The  pieces  of  maye,  which  are  at  the  bafon,  twelve 
feet  long,  about  nine  or  ten  inches  broad,  and  fix 
thick. 

The  great  crofs  timbers,  put  as  a  band  between  the 
falfe  beams,  fix  or  feven  inches  thick. 

The  two  blocks  fourteen  feet  long  each  ;  about  fix¬ 
teen  inches  thick  at  the  head,  and  twelve  at  the 
bottom. 

The  fcrew  fifteen  inches  at  the  bottom  before  it  is 
fquared,  thirteen  inches,  according  to  the  foot  of  the 
fcrew  which  forms  the  fpiral  line,  and  twelve  feet 
long. 

The  wheel  ten  feet  diameter,  with  fpokes  of  four 
inches  thicknefs,  the  fame  as  the  ribs,  upon  which 
are  wooden  pegs  for  four  or  five  inches  high,  and  one 
diameter,  admitting  eight  or  nine  men  in  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  wheel. 

The  nut  of  the  Prefs  fix  feet  long,  two  feet  broad, 
and  fourteen  inches  thick,  which  ought  to  be  crefted 
with  iron. 

The  crofs  piece  of  the  cheeks  five  feet  long,  about  a 
foot  thick,  and  of  the  fame  breadth  as  the  top  of  the 
cheeks. 

The  fpurs,  which  are  placed  under  the  fpindle,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cheeks,  fhould  be  of  the  fame  breadth 
as  the  cheeks,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  thick. 
The  girders,  which  ought  to  embrace  the  top  of  the 
cheeks,  muft  be  two  inches  higher  than  the  under 
part  of  the  fpurs,  one  foot  broad,  and  about  five 
inches  thick. 

The  fpindle  two  feet  high,  and  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  inches  thick  ;  this  is  placed  between  the  fpurs 
and  the  crofs  piece,  and  croffes  the  cheeks  and  the 
fpindle  with  a  key,  which  ought  to  be  worked  very 
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exa£t,  for  there  it  is  the  whole  force  of  the  Prefs 
refides. 

The  quoins  two  feet  long,  about  nine  or  ten  inches 
broad,  and  fix  or  feven  thick. 

The  frame,  in  the  framed  Prefs,  ten  feet  long  or 
deep,  and  four  feet  nine  inches  fquare,  with  four 
fronts. 


WIN 

The  nave  eight  feet  and  a  half  long,  about  five  inches 
thick  one  way,  and  fix  the  other. 

All  thefe  timbers  fhould  be  Oak,  except  the  fcrew, 
which  fhould  be  Elm,  which  will  laft  longer,  and  the 
fpindle  fhould  be  of  Walnut.  One  may  make  the  moff 
part  of  thefe  timbers  longer  or  fhorter,  according  to 
the  fize  of  the  wood  made  ufe  of. 


The  description  of  a  flight  Prefs. 


This  fort  of  Prefs  is  much  lefs  chargeable  than  the 
others,  and  it  alfo  preffes  a  much  lefs  quantity  of 
Wine,  but  it  is  neverthelefs  of  great  ufe  for  private 
perfons,  who  have  no  great  vintage,  where  this  will 
be  fufficient,  for  it  will  make  eight  or  ten  pieces  of 
Wine  at  each  tunning. 

The  conff.ru&ion  of  this  flight  Prefs  is  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  other  Preffes,  but  I  fhall  explain 
wherein  they  differ. 

The  pit  which  is  made  in  the  earth  ought  to  be  four 
feet  deep,  fourteen  broad,  and  eighteen  long,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  intended  Prefs. 
They  make  three  little  walls  of  free-Hone  crofs  the 
Prefs,  which  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  fquare  of 
the  bafon ;  they  make  the  walls  in  the  middle  two 
feet,  and  thofe  on  the  fides  two  and  a  half  thick.  An 
opening  muft  be  left  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the 
fide  walls,  about  twenty  inches  fquare,  to  place  the 
two  cheeks  one  oppofite  to  the  other  on  each  fide  of 
the  bafon,  which  fhould  incline  an  inch  and  a  half 
towards  the  bafon  ;  thefe  muft  be  fquared  and  planed 
on  three  fides,  from  the  top  of  the  Hillings,  but  the 
top  fhould  remain  rough.  In  thefe  fides,  which  are 
towards  the  bafon,  they  make  a  notch  at  the  height 
of  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  bafon,  three  inches 
broad,  four  inches  deep,  and  two  feet  high  in  amend¬ 
ing  towards  the  head. 

They  place  the  falle  Hillings  upon  the  middle  wall ; 
and  upon  each  of  the  other  they  place  two  piles,  which 
embrace  the  cheeks,  and  are  joined  to  them  by  fquare 
fupporters  and  dove-tails.  In  eroding  the  piles  and 
the  falfe  Hillings,  they  put  the  four  Hillings  in  notches 
as  in  the  other  Preffes  •,  thofe  of  the  middle  embrace 
the  cheeks,  and  are  joined  to  them  as  the  piles  are, 
and  fhould  extend  beyond  the  piles,  which  are  be¬ 
hind  the  cheeks  eight  or  nine  inches.  The  top  of  the 
Hillings  ought  to  be  notched  an  inch  and  a  half,  fit  to 
receive  the  piles  to  keep  the  whole  together ;  then 
they  put  upon  thefe  the  pieces  of  maye,  which  they 
dole,  as  hath  been  already  faid,  and  the  bafon  is  the 
fame  with  the  other  Preffes. 

I  he  fpindle  of  the  fcrew  ought  to  be  feven  or  eight 
inches  longer  than  the  back  of  the  cheeks,  and  em¬ 
brace  them  in  their  thickeff  parts ;  this  is  placed  upon 


them,  and  fupported  upon  the  keys,  which  crofs  the 
cheeks,  by  nails,  and  muH  be  Hayed  behind  the 
cheeks  with  a  key  ;  alfo  in  front  with  four  iron  bars, 
making  a  fquare  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  bored  at  the 
four  corners  with  pins  and  nails  four  or  five  inches 
long  towards  the  ferew-tap.  Upon  the  fpindle  they 
lay  planks  of  the  fame  length,  which  they  crofs  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  their  ends  are  turned  towards  the 
front  of  the  Prefs  ;  upon  thefe  planks  they  lay  two 
crofs  pieces  of  the  fame  length  as  the  fpindle,  which 
embrace  the  top  of  the  cheeks  under  their  heads  •,  they 
let  them  in  at  each  end  in  front,  where  they  are  join¬ 
ed.  Thefe  crofs  pieces  and  the  cheeks  ought  to  be 
nailed  together,  and  they  muff  put  four  crofs- timbers, 
which  fliould  take  hold  of  the  head  of  the  beams,  and 
reach  half  the  length  of  the  head  pieces,  for  a  lup- 
port  to  each. 

They  afterwards  make  a  fcrew  with  the  fame  inffru- 
ment  as  that  of  the  other  Prefs,  with  a  fquare  at  bot¬ 
tom,  to  join  it  to  a  wheel,  which  fliould  be  laid  hori¬ 
zontally  well  confolidated  with  the  fcrew,  and  joined 
with  ribs  and  fpokes  a  foot  wide  croffwife  ;  thefe 
fpokes  ought  to  project  out  of  the  ribs  three  or  four 
inches  of  half  their  width,  to  be  able  to  contain  the 
rope,  which  muff  be  round  the  wheel.  Under  the 
centre  of  the  wheel  they  place  a  Handard  of  the  length 
of  the  fpace  between  the  cheeks,  and  eight  inches 
thick  or  more,  to  make  a  fort  of  tenon  at  each  end, 
which  goes  into  the  notch  of  the  cheeks.  The  Handard 
fliould  be  fuHained  by  an  iron  pin,  which  goes  in  at 
the  end  of  the  fcrew,  to  be  held  iufpended  by  it,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  waggle.  In  order  to  this,' 
the  end  of  the  pin  which  is  under  the  Handard,  fliould 
play  with  the  key  which  holds  it  at  the  other  end  of 
the  fcrew. 

At  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  Prefs  they  place  a 
wheel,  either  horizontally  or  perpendicularly,  with  an 
axle-tree,  which  ought  to  play  in  the  fliers  of  wood, 
well  fixed  ;  they  bind  to  the  wheel,  which  is  at  the 
top  of  the  bafon,  to  one  of  the  fpokes,  or  one  of  the 
pips  which  is  driven  in  for  this  purpofe,  the  eilet  hole 
of  a  great  rope  two  inches  and  a  half  diameter. 
They  can  turn  the  wheel  once  or  twice  round  with 
the  hand,  before  they  take  hold  of  the  rope,  which 

ought 
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ought  to  go  round  the  wheel  five  or  fix  times,  and  be 
fattened  at  the  other  end  to  that  which  is  at  the  fide  of 
the  Frefs.  They  employ  feven  or  eight  men  to  turn 
this  wheel.  It  is  of  great  confequence  to  obferve,  that 
when  there  is  no  more  than  one  turn  and  a  half  of 
the  rope  above  rhe  wheel,  and  if  there  is  another  bag  to 
prefs,  they  ffiould  remit  two  or  three  turns  of  the  rope 
to  the  wheel  to  finiffi  the  preffing,  otherwife  they 
would  rifque  the  breaking  of  the  wheel  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  laming  the  preifers.  When  the  bag  is  fuf- 
ficiently  preffed,  they  flop  the  perpendicular  wheel 
for  half  an  hour,  to  allow  time  for  the  wine  to  drain 
off.  In  this  fort  of  Prefs,  there  is  nothing  but  the 
ftandard  Preffes,  which  is  borne  by  the  nave,  and  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  the  great  beams  which  are  in  the 
other  PrelTes.  There  ought  to  be  one  experienced 
man,  to  whom  the  others  ought  to  be  obedient,  to  con¬ 
duit  the  preffing,  and  to  cut  and  chop  the  marc  as 
often  as  it  ihall  need. 

' The  particular  pieces  of  a  flight  Prefs. 

The  two  cheeks,  fixteen  feet  long,  and  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  thick. 

The  lpindle,  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  long,  and  about 
three  wide. 

The  head-piece,  fixteen  feet  long,  and  about  thirteen 
or  fourteen  inches  thick. 

The  crofs  timbers,  fix  feet  long,  and  about  fix  or  fe¬ 
ven  inches  thick. 

The  piles,  twelve  feet  long,  and  about  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  inches  thick. 

The  fcrew,  feven  or  eight  feet  long,  about  thirteen 
inches  thick  to  the  fpiral  line,  and  fixteen  inches  at 
the  bottom,  fitted,  to  a  fquare ;  this  fhould  be  notched 
in  that  place  two  inches,  for  placing  the  wheel. 

The  ftandard  twelve  feet  and  a  half  long,  ieventeen  or 
eighteen  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  and  ten  at  the 
ends,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  thick  in  the  middle,  re¬ 
duced  to  fix  or  leven  at  the  ends. 

The  middle  wheel,  nine  feet  diameter,  and  ten  or  ele¬ 
ven  inches  thick. 

The  perpendicular  wheel  of  an  equal  diameter,  and 
five  or  fix  inches  thick  in  every  part  of  the  timber. 
The  axle-tree  ten  or  eleven  feet  long,  and  eight  inches 
diameter. 

The  falfe  Hillings,  and  the  pieces  of  maye,  ought  to 
be  the  fame  as  in  the  other  PrelTes  in  every  part. 

The  Hillings, "eighteen  feet  long,  and  the  fame  breadth 
and  thicknefs,  as  in  the  other  Preffes. 

The  nave,  as  in  the  other  Preffes,  that  is  to  fay,  feven 
or  eight  feet  long,  and  five  or  fix  inches  fquare. 

This  defcription  of  the  different  forts  of  Preffes 
which  are  ufed  in  Champagne,  together  with  the 
annexed  plates,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  fufficient 
to  inftrud  a  workman  how  to  erect  either  of  the 
forts  here  exhibited; 

WINTER.  [Prognoflics  of  a  hard  Winter.]  The 
Lord  Bacon  gives  thefe  as  figns  or  forerunners  of  a 
hard  winter : 

If  ftone  or  wainfcot,  that  has  been  ufed  to  fweat  (as 
it  is  called),  be  more  dry  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
or  the  drops  of  eaves  of  houfes  come  down  more  flowly 
than  they  ufed  to  do,  it  portends  a  hard  and  frofty 
Winter.  The  reafon  is,  that  it  fhews  an  inclination 
in  the  air  to  dry  weather,  which,  in  the  Winter  time, 
is  always  joined  with  froft. 

Generally  a  moift  and  cool  fummer  betokens  a  hard 
Winter  likely  to  enfue.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  va¬ 
pours  of  the  earth,'  not  being  diffipated  by  the  fun  in 
the  fummer,  do  rebound  upon  the  Winter. 

A  hot  and  dry  fummer,  efpecially  if  the  heat  anc 
drought  extend  far  in  September,  betokens  an  open 
beginning  of  Winter,  and  cold  to  fucceed  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  Winter,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fpring  ;  for  all  that  time  the  former  heat  and  drought 
bear  ^the  i’way,  and  the  vapours  are  not  fufficiently 
multiplied. 

An  open  and  warm  Winter  portends  a  hot  and  dry 
fummer  •,  for  the  vapours  difperfe  into  the  Winter 
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fhowers ;  whereas  cold  and  froft  keep  them  in,  and 
tranfport  them  into  the  late  fpring  and  fummer  fol¬ 
lowing. 

The  country  people  have  made  this  obfervation,  that 
thofe  years  in  which  there  are  ftore  of  Haws  and  Heps, 
commonly  portend  cold  Winters;  the  natural  caule 
of  this  may  be  the  want  of  heat,  and  abundance  of 
moifture,  in  the  fummer  preceding,  which  puts  forth 
thofe  fruits,  and  muft  of  neceffity  leave  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  cold  vapours  undiffipated,  which  caufes  the 
cold  of  the  following  Winter. 

When  birds  lay  up  Haws  and  Sloes,  and  other  ftores, 
in  old  nefts,  and  hollow  trees,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  hard 
Winter  approaching. 

If  fowls  or  birds,  which  ufed  at  certain  feafons  to 
change  countries,  come  earlier  than  the  ufual  time, 
they  (hew  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  according 
to  that  country  from  whence  they  came  ;  as  the  Win¬ 
ter  birds,  fieldfares,  fnipes,  .woodcocks,  &c. 

If  they  come  earlier,  and  out  of  the  northern  coun¬ 
tries,  they  intimate  cold  Winters  likely  to  enfue  with 
us.  And  if  it  be  in  the  fame  country,  they  ffiew  a 
temperature  of  feafon,  like  that  of  theieafon  in  which 
they  come,  as  bats,  cuckoos,  nightingales,  and  fvval- 
lows,  which  come  towards  fummer,  if  they  come  early, 
it  is  a  fign  of  a  hot  fummer  to  follow.  Cold  dews, 
and  morning  rains,  about  Bartholomew-tide,  and  hoar  ^ 
frofts  in  the  morning  about  Michaelmas,  foretel  a  hard 
Winter. 

When  fea  pyes  flock  from  fait  to  frefh  water,  it  figni- 
fies  a  hidden  alteration  of  weather  to  much  cold. 

WINTER  AN  I  A.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  636.  Winter’s 
Bark. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  empalement  of  the  flower  is  hell-fhaped ,  cmpofed  of 
three  roundifh  concave  lobes  \  the  flower  has  five  oblong 
feflile  petals ,  which  are  longer  than  the  empalement ,  and  a 
conical  cup-fhaped  nedtarium ,  which  is  concave  and  the 
length  of  the  petals  :  it  hath  no  ftamina ,  but  linear ,  pa¬ 
rallel^  difiindt  fummits ,  fitting  on  the  outfide  of  the  nedta- 
rium ,  with  an  oval  ger men  within  the  nedlarium ,  fupport- 
ing  a  cylindrical  ftyle ,  crowned  by  three  obtufe  ftigmas  ; 
the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  round  berry ,  having  three 
cells ,  containing  two  heart-fhaped  feeds. 

This  genus  is  ranged  in  the  firft  lection  of  Linnaeus’s 
tenth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers 
have  ten  ftamina  or  fummits  and  one  ftyle. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Winterania  ( Canella .)  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  '636.  Caffia 
Cinnamomea,  fc.  Cinnamomum  fylveftre,  Barbaden- 
dium.  Pluk.  Aim.  89.  tab.  169.  f.  7.  Wild  Cinnamon, 
or  Caffia  of  Barbadoes. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  mod  of  the  Englifh  iflands 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  riles  to  the  height  of 
about  twenty  feet  •,  the  Item  is  generally  furnilhed 
with  branches  from  the  ground  to  the  top,  covered 
with  a  light  Alh-coloured  bark,  and  garnilhed  pretty 
clofely  with  oblong  leaves  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  which,  are  narrow  at  their  footftalks,  but  at 
their  extremity,  where  they  are  enlarged  and  rounded, 
they  are  a  full  inch  broad,  of  a  light  or  pale  green  co¬ 
lour,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalksj  they  are  placed 
without  order  toward  the  end  of  the  branches,  where 
the  flowers  come  out  almoft  inform  of  an  umbel,  which 
are  compofed  of  five  oblong  petals  of  a  fcarlet  colour ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round ilh  berries,  having  an 
umbilical  calyx  at  their  top,  inclofing  Ihining  black 
feeds. 

The  whole  plant,  bark,  leaves  and  fruit,  are  very 
aromatic,  and  has  much  the  tafte  of  fpiced  ginger¬ 
bread. 

The  bark  is  much  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  fpice  to 
reliffi  their  viands,  and  alfo  in  medicine  to  difcharge 
phlegm ;  though  it  is  much  doubted  whether  it  is 
the  fame  with  the  bark  which  was  brought  by  Captain 
Winter,  from  the  Streights  of  Magellan.  . 

As  this  tree  is  a  native  of  hot  climates,  fo  it  is  too  ten¬ 
der  to  live  in  England  out  of  a  ftove.  I  raifed  feve- 
ral  of  thefe  plants  from  feeds,  which  were  fent  me  from 
Antigua  a  few  years  paft,  feme  of  which  are  grown 
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four  or  five  feet  high  •,  and  one  old  plant  which  came 
from  Barbadoes  feveral  years  fince,  is  more  than  twelve 
feet  high,  but  has  not  yet  produced  any  flowers. 
Thefe  plants  require  to  be  plunged  into  a  tan-bed  in 
the  ftove,  and  in  winter  fhouJd  be  fparingly  watered, 
but  in  fummer  they  (hould  have  it  in  greater  plenty  ; 
when  alfo  they  fhould  have  a  good  fhare  of  air  admit¬ 
ted  to  them  when  the  weather  is  warm.  With  this 
management  the  plants  may  be  preferved  very  well, 
but  they  are  difficult  to  propagate  ;  for  I  have  laid 
down  many  of  their  under  branches  into  the  earth, 
but  not  one  in  twelve  has  put  out  roots :  I  have  alfo 
planted  cuttings  with  as  little  luccels ;  fo  that  the 
iureft  method  is  to  procure  trelh  feeds  from  America. 
WOODS  and  groves  are  the  greatefl  ornaments  to  a 
country  feat,  therefore  every  feat  is  greatly  defective 
without  them  ;  Wood  and  water  being  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  render  a  place  agreeable  and  pleafant. 
Where  there  are  Woods  already  grown  to  a  large  fize, 
fo  fituated  as  to  be  taken  into  the  garden  or  park,  or 
fo  nearly  adjoining,  as  that  an  eafy  communication  may 
be  made  from  the  garden  to  the  wood  ;  they  may  be 
fo  contrived  by  cutting  of  winding  walks  through 
them,  as  to  render  them  the  molt  delightful  and 
pleafant  parts  of  a  feat  (efpecially  in  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer),  when  thofe  walks  afford  a  goodly  lhade  from 
the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun. 

As  I  have  already  treated  of  the  ufe  and  beauty  of 
wilderneffes,  and  have  given  diredions  for  the  making 
and  planting  of  them,  I  fhall  not  enlarge  much  upon 
that  head  in  this  place ;  therefore  I  fhall  only  cfive 
fome  fnort  inftrudions,  for  the  cutting  and  making 
of  thefe  Wood  walks  in  thofe  places  where  perfbns  are 
lo  happy  as  to  have  any  grown  Woods,  fo  fituated  as 
to  be  near  the  habitation,  and  are  either  taken  into 
the  garden,  or  walks  made  from  the  houfe  or  garden, 
leading  to  them  ;  as  alio  how  to  plant  and  decorate 
tne  fides  of  thefe  walks  with  fhrubs  and  flowers,  fo 
as  to  render  them  agreeable  and  pleafant  ;  and  then  I 
fhall  more  fully  treat  of  the  method  to  raife  and  im¬ 
prove  W oods,  fo  as  to  be  of  the  greatefl;  advantage  to 
the  poffeffor,  and  a  public  benefit  to  the  nation.  ° 
Where  perfons  have  the  convenience  of  grown  Woods 
near  their  habitation,  fo  as  that  there  may  be  an  eafy 
communication  from  one  to  the  other,  there  will  be 
little  occafion  for  wilderneffes  in  the  garden ;  fince 
the  natural  Woods  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  render 
them  much  pleafanter  than  any  new  plantation  Can  pof- 
fibly  arrive  to  within  the  compafs  of  twenty  years, 
where  the  trees  make  the  greatefl;  progrefs  in  their 
growth  ;  and  in  fuch  places  where  their  growth  is  flow, 
there  cannot  be  expe&ed  lhade  equal  to  the  grown 
Woods,  in  double  that  number  of  years  •,  but  there  is 
not  only  the  pleafure  of  enjoying  a  prefent  lhade  from 
thefe  Woods,  but  alfo  a  great  expence  faved  in  the 
planting  of  Wilderneffes ;  which,  if  they  are  large,  and 
the  trees  to  be  purehafed,  will  amount  to  no  fmall  fum. 

If  the  "W  ood  is  io  fituated,  as  that  the  garden  may  be 
contrived  between  the  houfe  and  that,  then  the  walk 
into  the  Wood  fhould  be  made  as  near  to  the  houfe  as 
pcfiible,  that  there  may  not  be  too  much  open  fpacc 
to  walk  through  in  order  to  get  into  the  lhade  ;  if  the 
vfoodis  of  fmall  extent,  then  there  will  be  aneceffitv 
for  twilling  the  walks  pretty  much,  fo  as  to  make  as 
much  walking  as  the  compafs  of  ground  will  admit  • 
bm  there  fhould  be  care  taken  not  to  brino-  the  turns 
lo  near  each  other,  as  that  the  two  walks  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to  each  other,  for  wane  of  a  fufficient  thicknefs 
of  Wood  between  ;  but  where  the  Wood  is  laro-e  the 
twills  of  the  walks  fhould  not  approach  nearer  to  each 
other  than  fifty  or  fixty  feet;  or  in  very  large  Woods 
they  fhould  be  at  a  greater  diflance  ;  becaufe,  when 
tne  under  \\  ood  is  cut  down,  which'will  be  abfolutely 
neceffary  every  tenth  or  twelfth  year,  according  to  its 
growth,  then  the  walks  will  be  quite  open,  until  the 
under  Wood  grows  up  again,  unlefs  a  border  of 
lhrubs,  intermixed  with  fome  evergreens,  is  planted 
by  the  fides  of  the  Walks,  which  is  what  I  would  re- 
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Thefe  Wood- walks  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  ei^ht  or 
nine  feet  broad  in  fmall  Woods ;  but  in  large  ones  fif¬ 
teen  feet  will  not  be  too  much,  and  on  each  fide  of 
the  Walks.  The  border  of  lhrubs  and  evergreens 
may  be  nirie  or  ten  feet  broad  ;  which  may  be  fo  ma¬ 
naged,  as  to  fhut  out  the  view  from  one  part  of  the 
walk  to  the  other,  at  thofe  times  when  the  under 
Wood  is  cut  down,  at  which  rimes  there  will  be  an 
abfolute  occafion  for  fuch  plantations;  and  at  all 
times  they  will  afford  great  pleafure,  by  adding  to  the 
variety,  as  alfo  by  their  fragrant  odour.  The  parti¬ 
cular  lorts  of  fhrubs  which  will  thrive  in  the  lhade  of 
Woods,  as  alio  the  flowers  proper  to  plant  near  thefe 
walks,  are  mentioned  in  feparate  lifts,  at  the  end  of 
this  work,  To  I  lhall  not  infert  them  in  this  place. 

The  former  method  which  was  pradtifed  in  cuttino-  0f 
thefe  walks  through  Woods,  was  to  have  then?  as 
itrait  as  poffible,  fo  that  there  was  much  trouble  to 
make  fights  through  the  Woods,  for  direction  how  to 
cut  them  ;  but  where  this  was  pradlifed,  every  tree 
which  flood  in  the  line,  good  and  bad,  were  cut 
down,,  and  many  times  boggy  or  bad  ground  was 
taken  into  the  walks  ;  fo  that  an  expence  of  draining 
and  levelling,  was  neceffary  to  render  them  proper  for 
walking  on  ;  befides  this,  there  were  many  other  in- 
convemencies  attending  thefe  ftrait  cuts  through 
W  oods,  as,  firft,  by  letting  in  a  great  draught  of  a?r, 
which  in  windy  weather  renders  the  walks  unpleafant ; 
and  thefe  cuts  will  alfo  appear  at  a  great  diflance  from 
the  Woods,  which  will  have  a  very  bad  effedl ;  there¬ 
fore  the  modern  pradlice  of  twifting  the  walks  through 
Woods,  is  to  be  preferred.  In  the  cutting  of  thefe 
walks,  there  fhould  be  particular  care  taken  to  lead 
them  over  the  fmootheft  and  founded  part  of  the 
ground,  as  alfo  to  avoid  cutting  down  the  good  trees ; 
io  that  whenever  thefe  Hand  in  the  way,  it  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  lead  the  walk  on  one  fide,  than  to  have  the 
tree  Hand  in  the  middle  ;  for  although  fome  perfons 
may  contend  for  the  beauty  of  fuch  trees  which  are 
left  Handing  in  walks,  yet  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  un¬ 
lefs  the  walk  is  made  much  broader  in  thofe  places 
than  in  the  other, ,  the  trees  will  occafion  obftrudlions 
to  the  walkers,  efpecially  when  two  or  three  perfons 
are  walking  together,  fo  that  it  will  be  much  better 
to  have  the  walks  entirely  clear  from  trees  ;  and  where 
any  large-fpreading  trees  Hand  near  the  walk,  to  cut 
away  the  fmall  Wood,  fo  as  to  make  an  openino-  round 
the  trees,  where  there  may  be  fome  feats  placed,  for 
peifons  to  reft  under  thefhade.  The  turns  made  in 
thefe  walks  fhould  be  as  eafy  and  natural  as  pofli- 
ble  ;  nor  fhould  there  be  too  many  of  them,  for  that 
will  render  the  walking  through  them  difagreeable ; 
therefore  the  great  fkill  in  making  of  thefe  walks’ 
is,  to  make  the  turns  fo  eafy  as  not  to  appear  like 
a  work  of  art,  nor  to  extend  them  ftrait  to  fo 
great  length,  as  that  perfons  who  may  be  walkina  at 
a  great  diflance,  may  be  expofed  to  the  fight  of  each 
other  ;  both  thefe  extremes  fhould  be  avoided  as  much 
as  poffible,  fince  they  are  equally  difagreeable  to  per¬ 
fons  of  true  tafte.  When  a  Wood  is  properly  ma¬ 
naged  in  this  way,  and  a  few  places  properly  left  like 
an  open  grove,  where  there  are  fome  large  trees  fo  fi¬ 
tuated  as  to  form  them,  there  can  be  no  greater  orna¬ 
ment  to  a  fine  feat  than  fuch  a  Wood. 

We  fhall  now  treat  of  the  culture  of  Woods  for  profit 
to  the  poffeffor,  and  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  nation. 
The  great  definition  of  the  Woods  and  forefts  which 
has  been  of  late  years  made  in  this  country,  fhould 
alarm  every  perfon  who  wifhes  well  to  it ;  fince  there 
is  nothing  which  feems  more  fatally  to  threaten  a 
weakening,  if  not  a  diffolution,  of  the  ftren<nh  of 
this  once  famous  and  flourifhing  nation,  than  the  no¬ 
torious  decay  of  its  timber ;  and  as  this  devaflation 
has  fpread  through  every  part  of  the  country,  fo  un¬ 
lefs  fome  expedient  be  ferioufly  and  fpeedily  refolved 
on,  to  put  a  flop  to  this  deftrutlion  of  the  timber,  and 
alfo  for  the  future  increafe  of  it,  one  of  the  moft  o-]0- 
nous  bulwarks  of  this  nation  will,  in  a  few  years?  be 
wanting  to  it. 
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And  as  there  are  final!  hopes  of  this  being  remedied 
by  thofe  intruded  with  the  care  of  the  public  Woods, 
fince  their  private  interefc  is  ib  much  better  advanced 
by  thedeftroying  the  timber,  which  they  wereappointed 
topreferve  :  therefore,  unlels  private  perfons  can  be 
prevailed  on  to  improve  their  eftates,  by  encouraging 
the  growth  of  timber,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that 
in  an  age  there  will  be  a  want  of  it  for  the  fupply  of 
the  navy ;  which,  whenever  it  happens,  mull  put  a 
period  to  the  trade  of  this  country. 

It  has  been  often  urged,  by  perfons  w'nofe  judgment 
in  other  affairs  might  be  depended  on,  that  the  great 
plantations,  which,  for  feveral  years  pad,  have  been 
carried  on  in  feveral  parts  of  this  kingdom,  will  be  of 
public  benefit,  by  the  propagation  of  timber  ;  but  in 
this  they  are  greatly  miftaken  ;  for  in  moft  of  the 
plantations  which  have  been  made  for  years  paft,  there 
has  been  little  regard  had  to  the  propagation  of  tim¬ 
ber  ;  prefent  fbade  and  fhelter  have  been  principally 
confidered ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  theie  foon,  great 
numbers  of  trees  have  been  taken  out  of  Woods, 
hedge  rows,  &c.  which,  if  they  had  remained  in  their 
firft  fixation,  might  in  time  have  afforded  good  timber; 
but  by  being  tranfplanted  large,  are  abfolutely  rendered 
unfit  for  any  ufe  but  fuel ;  lo  that  the  great  quantity 
of  plantations  which  have  been  made,  I  fear,  will  ra-  | 
ther  prejudice  than  be  of  ufe,  to  the  improvement  of 
timber ;  nor  is  there  any  other  method  of  increafing  the 
ufeful  timber  of  this  country,  than  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  or  in  fuch  fi¬ 
xations,  where  there  are  plenty  of  Oaks  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  if  the  ground  is  properly  fenced,  to  keep 
out  cattle  and  vermin,  the  Acorns  which  drop  from 
thofe  trees  will  foon  produce  plenty  of  young  trees ; 
which,  if  properly  taken  care  of,  will  foon  grow  to 
Woods.  i 

The  two  moft  fubftantial  timbers  of  this  country  are 
the  Oak  and  Cheftnut,  though  the  latter  has  been  of 
late  years  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  in  England,  fo  that 
there  are  fcarce  any  remains  of  trees  of  fize  in  the 
Woods  at  prefent ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this 
tree  having  been  one  of  the  moft  common  trees  of  this 
country,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  old  buildings  in 
moft  parts  of  England,  in  which  the  greateft  part  of 
the  timber  is  Cheftnut.  But  as  I  have  already,  treated 
largely  of  the  method  of  propagating  both  theie  trees 
for  profit,  under  their  refpe&ive  titles,  I  fliall  not  re¬ 
peat  it  here.  Next  to  theie,  the  Elm  is  efteemed  as  a 
profitable  timber ;  but  of  thefe  there  are  few  culti¬ 
vated  in  Woods,  efpecially  in  the  fouth  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  they  chiefly  grow  in  hedge  rows,  or  plan¬ 
tations  near  houfes ;  but  in  the  north-weft  part  of  Eng-  | 
land,  there  are  numbers  of  very  large  trees  of  the  j 
Witch-Elm  growing  in  parks,  and  fome  in  Woods, 
as  if  that  tree  was  a  native  of  this  country,  which  has 
been  much  doubted  ;  though  as  this  tree  propagates 
itlelf  by  feeds,  it  may  be  deemed  an  indigenous  plant 
in  England. 

The  Beech  is  another  tree  common  in  the  Woods, -ef- 
pecialiy  upon  the  chalky  hills  of  Buckinghamfhire, 
Kent,  Suffix,  and  Hampfhire,  where  there  are  fome 
very  large  Woods,  entirely  of  this  fort ;  fome  of  which 
have  been  of  long  Handing,  as  appears  by  the  age  of 
the  trees  ;  but  whether  this  tree  is  a  native  of  this 
country,  has  been  a  point  often  difputed. 

The  ikfh  is  a  very  profitable  tree,  and  of  quick 
growth  ;  fo  that  in  lefs  than  an  age,  the  trees  will  ar¬ 
rive  to  a  large  fize  from  the  feeds ;  therefore  a  perfon 
mav  hope  to  reap  the  profits  of  his  labour,  who  lows 
the  feeds  ;  but  this  is  not  a  beautiful  tree  to  Hand  near 
a  habitation,  being  late  in  the  fpring  in  putting  out  its 
leaves,  and  the  firft  that  Iheds  them  in  autumn  ;  nor  is 
a  friendly  tree  to  whatever  grows  near  it,  the  roots 
drawing  away  all  the  nounfhment  of  the  ground, 
whereby  the  trees  or  plants  which  grow  near  are  de¬ 
prived  of  it ;  fo  that  where  the  Afh-tree  grows  in 
hedge  rows,  the  hedge  rows  in  a  few  years  are  entirely 
deftroyed  ;  and  if  they  are  in  pafture  grounds,  and 
the  cows  browze  on  them,  the  butter  made  with  their 
milk  will  be  bad ;  for  which  reafon  the  Afii  Ihould  be 
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fown  feparate  in  lands  which  are  inclofed,  where  cat¬ 
tle  are  not  permitted  to  come,  and  at  a  diftance  from 
the  habitation. 

Upon  fan  tty  or  rocky  foils,  the  Scotch  Pine  will  thrive 
exceedingly,  and  turn  to  great  advantage  to  the 
planter*  provided  the  plants  are  planted  young,  and 
treated  in  the  manner  direded  in  the  article  Pinus,  to 
which  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn,  to  avoid  repetition. 
There  arealfo  feveral  aquatic  trees,  which  are  very  pro¬ 
fitable  to  thofe  who  have  low  marlhy  lands,  where  the 
harder  kinds  of  timber  will  not  thrive  ;  thefe  are  the 
Poplars  of  feveral  forts,  the  Willow,  Alder,  &c.  but 
as  thefe,  and  all  the  other  kinds  of  trees,  have  been 
fully  treated  of*  both 'as  to  their  propagation  and  ufes, 
and  alfo  an  account  of  the  different  foils  in  which  each 
will  thrive  beft,  under  their  refpedive  titles,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  them  for  farther  information  ;  and  I  fliall 
next  treat  of  the  general  management  of  Woods,  of 
whatever  kinds  of  trees  they  are  compofed. 

Where  there  are  young  Woods,  great  care  mull  be 
taken  of  the  fences ;  for  if  cattle  fiiould  get  in  among 
the  trees,  efpecially  while  they  are  young,  they  will 
in  alhort  time  do  infinite  damage  to  them,  by  browz- 
ing  on  the  branches,  or  barking  the  trees ;  fo  that 
during  the  firft  twenty  years  of  their  growth,  they 
fhould  be  fecured  from  hares  and  rabbets,  other- 
wife  in  fevere  froft,  or  when  the  ground  is  covered 
withfnow,  whereby  they  are  deprived  Oi  other  food,  they 
get  into  theWoods,  and  eat  off  the  barkfrom  the  young 
trees,  and  gnaw  all  the  branches  within  their  reach 
fo  that  in  a  few  days,  where  there  are  plenty  of  thefe 
animals,  there  may  be  fuch  deftruction  made  among 
the  young  trees,  as  cannot  be  retrieved,  but  by  cut¬ 
ting  them  down  to  the  ground,  which  will  be  a  lofs 
of  leveral  years ;  therefore  thofe  perfons  who  have  the 
care  of  young  Woods,  ftiould  be  very  diligent  in 
frofty  weather,  in  looking  over  the  trees,  and  flopping 
the  holes  in  the  fences,  to  keep  out  all  vermin. 
Another  care  to  be  taken  of  young  Woods,  is  the 
thinning  the  trees  from  time  to  time,  as  they  increafe 
in  their  growth  ;  but  in  doing  of  this,  there  mull  be 
'great  caution  ufed ;  for  it  ihould  be  gradually  per¬ 
formed,  fo  as  not  to  open  the  trees  too  much,  to  let 
the  cold  air  among  them,  which  will  greatly  retard 
their  growth ;  nor  ihould  the  trees  be  left  fo  clofe, 
as  to  draw  each  other  up  like  Mav-poles,  but  rather 
obferve  a  medium  in  this  work,  cutting  down  a  few 
each  year,  according  as  there  may  be  neceflity  for  it, 
being  careful  not  to  permit  thofe  toftand,  which  may 
fpoil  the  growth  of  the  neighbouring  trees,  always  ob- 
ferving  to  leave  thofe  trees  which  are  the  moA  pro- 
mifing. 

The  young  trees  in  thefe  Woods  ftiould  not  be  lop¬ 
ped  or  pruned,  for  the  more  they  are  cut,  the  lefs  they 
will  increafe  in  bulk ;  every  branch  which  is  cut  off, 
will  rob  the  tree  of  its  nourifhment,  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  branch  ;  therefore  the  hatchet  ihould 
not  be  fuffered  to  come  into  young  Woods,  unlefs  in 
the  hands  of  ikilful  perfons. 

Where  perfons  have  more  regard  to  the  future  welfare 
of  the  timber  than  their  immediate  profit,  the  under 
Wood  ihould  be  grubbed  up  as  the  trees  advance, 
that  the  roots  may  have  the  whole  benefit  of  the  foil, 
and  their  items  enjoy  the  free  air ;  without  which, 
their  items  are  generally  covered  with  Mofs,  and  their 
growth  greatly  ftinted  ;  as  may  be  obferved  in  all  fuch 
Woods,  where  there  is  any  quantity  of  under  Wood 
remaining ;  in  which  places  it  is  rarely  found,  that 
the  trees  do  ever  grow  to  a  large  fize  ;  therefore  whe're 
large  timber  is  defired,  the  trees  moft  have  room  to 
extend  their  roots  and  branches,  without  which  it  can¬ 
not  be  expetffed  ;  but  from  a  covetous  temper,  many 
people  let  their  under  Wood  remain  as  long  as  it  will 
live  ;  for  as  the  timber  increafes,  the  under  Wood 
will  be  gradually  decaying,  by  the  ibade  and  drip  of 
the  large  trees  ;  fo  that  by  this  method  the  timber 
fuffers  more  in  a  few  years,  than  the  value  of  the  un¬ 
der'  Wood ;  therefore,  by  endeavouring  to  have  both, 
neither  of  them  can  be  fo  good,  as  where  they  are 
feparately  preferved. 
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If  perfons  who  have  eftates  would  be  careful  to  nurfe 
up  trees  in  their  hedge  rows,  it  would  in  time  become 
a  fortune  to  their  fuccefiors,  as  hereby  the  timber 
growing  in  the  hedges  may  be  worth  more  than  the 
freehold  of  the  eftate,  which  has  often  been  the  cale 
with  eftates,  from  which  their  poffeffors  have  cut  down 
timber  for  fortunes  for  their  younger  children  ;  the 
frequency  of  this  fhould  encourage  perfons  to  be  a 
little  more  attentive  to  the  growth  and  prefervation  of 
young  Woods,  fince  the  expence  and  trouble  is  not 
great,  and  the  future  profit  very  certain ;  befides,  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  trees  of  a  man’s  own  lowing  make 
yearly  advances,  muff  be  very  great  to  thofe  who  have 
any  relifh  for  country  amufements. 

There  are  feveral  perfons  who  plant  copfes  for  cutting 
every  ten  or  twelve  years,  according  to  their  growth! 
Thefe  are  ufually  planted  in  autumn,  either  with  (tools 
or  young  plants,  which  are  drawn  out  of  the  Woods ; 
the  latter  ihould  always  be  preferred  to  the  former. 
Thefe  copfes  are  commonly  planted  with  feveral  forts 
of  trees,  as  Oak,  Beech,  Cheftnut,  Afh,  Birch,  Wil¬ 
low,  &c.  but  the  Afh  and  Cheftnut  are  the  moft  pro¬ 
fitable,  where  they  grow  kindly,  becaufe  the  poles  of 
Alh  are  very  valuable  ;  thefe  alfo  are  good  for  hoops, 
fo  that  there  is  no  danger  of  having  fale  for  thefe  cop fe 
Woods  when  they  are  fit  for  cutting  ;  but  where  the 
copfes  are  intended  to  remain,  there  Ihould  be  no 
ftandard-trees  left  for  timber;  becaufe  as  the  heads  of 
the  trees  fpread,  and  overtop  the  under  Wood,  it  will 
caufe  that  to  decay  ;  and  where  theftandards  are  left 
upon  the  ftumps  of  the  copfe  Wood,  they  will  never 
grow  to  a  large  fize,  nor  will  the  timber  be  fo  valu¬ 
able  as  that  produced  immediately  from  a  young  root ; 
therefore  whoever  will  make  the  experiment,  will  be 
convinced,  that  it  is  more  for  the  advantage  of  both, 
to  keep  them  in  diftind  Woods. 
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But  where  perfons  plant  copfes  upon  land  free  from 
trees,  it  will  be  the  better  method  to  low  the  feeds 
Specially  if  Cheftnut,  Oak  or  Beech,  are  the  tree! 
intended  ;  for  although  it  is  a  prevailing  opinion  with 
the  generality  of  perfons,  that  by  planting  they  fave 
time,  yet  I  am  fure  of  the  contrary  ;  for  if  the  feed- 
ling  plants  are  kept  clear  from  weeds,  they  will  in 
eight  or  ten  years  out-grow  thofe  which  are  planted, 
and  thefe  unmoved  copies  will  continue  much  longer 
in  vigour  than  the  other;  fo  that  for  either-  timber  or 
copfe  Wood,  the  belt  method  is  to  prepare  the  around 
well,  and  fecure  the  fences,  and  fow  the  feeds,* "which 
is  lo  fa i  fiom  lofing,  that  in  twenty  years  it  will  be 

found  to  gain  time,  which  is  what  every  planter  wifhes 
to  do.  1 

The  ufual  time  of  felling  timber  is  from  November  to 
February,  at  which  time  the  fap  in  the  trees  is  hard¬ 
ened  ;  for  when  the  fap  is  flowing  in  the  trees,  if  they 
are  cut  down,  the  worm  will  take  the  timber,  and 
caufe  it  to  decay  very  foon  ;  therefore  if  the  durable- 
nefs  of  the  timber  is  confidered,  the  trees  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  cut  in  the  winter  months  ;  but  as  the  bark  of 
the  Oak  is  fo  valuable  for  tanning  leather,  there  has 
been  a  law  palled,  to  oblige  perfons  to  cut  thefe  trees 
during  the  ipring  fealon,  when  the  bark  will  readily 
peel  off;  by  which  the  timber  is  rendered  unfit  for 
building  either  (hips  or  houfes,  as  it  will  be  very  fub- 
je£t  to  call,  rift,  or  twine,  and  the  worm  will  foon  take 
it ;  therefore  it  would  be  more  for  the  public  bene¬ 
fit,  if  a  law  were  enaded,  to  oblige  every  perfon  to 
ftrip  off  the  bark  of  luch  trees  as  are  defigned  to  be 
cut  down  in  the  fpring,  leaving  the  trees  with  their 
branches  Handing  till  the  following  winter,  which  will 
be  found  to  anfwer  both  purpofes  well. 
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‘ANTHIUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  438. 
252.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  937.  LefferBurdoc 
T.  he  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  pi 
The  male  flowers  have  a  common  fcaly  empalement ;  they 
compofed  of  feveral  tuhulous  funnelfloaped  florets,  w, 
are  equal,  and  difpofed  in  a  hemifphere  ;  they  are  cut 
five  fegments  at  the  top ,  and  have  each  five  very  fi 
famines ,  terminated  by  erebt parallel fummits.  The  fen 
flowers  are  fituated  under  the  male  by  pairs ;  they  h 
no  petals  or  ftamina ,  but  they  are  fucceeded  by  cblo 
oval,  pnckly  fruit ,  having  two  cells ,  each  including 
cblong  feed,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  plain  on  the  other 
I  his  genus  is  ranged  in  Dr.  Linnaeus’s  firft  led 
of  his  twenty-firft  clals,  which  contains  the  pla 
which  have  ieparate  male  and  female  flowers,  a 
the  male  flowers  have  live  ftamina.. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Xanthium  ( Strumarium )  caule  inermi,  foliis  con 
tis  trinervatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  Xanthium  with  an  unarn 
falk,  and  heart-fhaped  leaves  having  three  veins.  Xa 
thium  live  Lappa  minor.  J.  B.  3.  572.  Leffer  Burdo 

2.  Xanthium  ( Canadenfe )  caule  inermi,  foliis  cuneifc 
m.-ovatis  fubtnlobis.  Lin.  Sp.  1400.  Canada  Xa 
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* 

thium  with  an  unarmed  ftalk,  and  oval  wedge- Jh aped 
leaves,  having  almoft  three  lobes.  Xanthium  majus  Ca¬ 
nadenfe.  H.  L.  635.  Greateft  Canada  Burdock. 

3.  Xanthium  ( Spinofum )  fpinis  ternatis.  Hort.  Upfal. 
283.  Portugal  Xanthium  with  triple  thorns.  Xanthium 
Lufitamcum  fpinofum.  Pluk.  Aim.  206:  Portugal 
Prickly  Burdock.  5 

4*  tX1NJHIUM  (Chinenfe)  caule  inermi  ramofa,  aculeis 
frudibus  eredis  longiffimis.  China  Xanthium  with  an 
unarmed  branching  ftalk, ,  and  the  flpines  of  the  fruit 
very  long  and  upright. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Europe,  and  alfo  in 
India,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  feeds ;  it  has 
been  found  growing  wild  in  a  few  places  in  England, 
but  of  late  years  it  has  not  been  feen  in  thofe  places. 

1  did  once  lee  it  growing  in  the  road  near  Dulwich 
College.  The  ftalk  of  this  plant  is  round,  and  has 
many  black  fpots ;  it  rifes  in  good  ground  two  feet 
high,  fending  out  a  few  fide  branches.  The  leaves 
ltand  upon  (lender  foot-ftalks,  which  are  near  four 
inches  long.  From  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  arife  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers.  The  leaves  are  almoft 
heart-fhaped,  but  fome  of  the  larger  are  cut  on  their 
lides  into  three  acute  lobes ;  they  are  irregularly  in- 

indented- 
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dented  on  their  edges,  ‘ending  in  acute  points,  and 
are  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under  fide,  but  of  a  dark 
green  on  their  upper.  The  (lowers  kre  produced  in 
loole  (pikes,  the  male  flowers  growing  at  the  top, 
and  the  female  flowers  under  them,  which  are  of  an 
herbaceous  colour,  and  are  colle&ed  in  roundiih  heads; 
The  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  oval  fruit, 
clofely  armed  with  flnort  ereft  fpines.  &This  plant 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  plant  has  been  much  efteemed  by  iome  phyfici- 
ans,  for  the  cure  of  fcrophulous  tumours,  and  alfo  in 
leprofles,  but  is  rarely  now  ufed. 

T.  he  (econd  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
The  Italics  of  this  are  much  thicker,  and  rile  higher 
than  thole  of  the  firft ;  the  leaves  are  not  hollowed  at 
their  bafe,  nor  are  they  divided  lo  deeply  on  their 
fldes,  as  thofe  of  the  firft  ;  they  are  unequally  indented 
On  theii  edges,  and  have  three  Itrong  longitudinal 
veins,  but  are  of  the  fame  colour  with  the”  former. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  Ihorter  and  loofer  fpikes. 
*1  he  fruit  are  much  larger,  and  are  armed  with 
itronger  Jpincs  which  are  incurved.  This  flowers  in  j 

Aug uft,  and  in  warm  feafons  the  fruit  will  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
The  (talks  of  this  rife  three  feet  high,  and  fend  out 
many  blanches  the  whole  length  ;  theft:  are  garnifhed 
witn  oblong  leaves  which  are  indented  on  their  edges, 
and  end  in  adute  points  ;  they  are  from  two  to  three 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  of 
a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their 
under,  having  very  ftrort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  I 
cOrne  out  from  the  lide  of  the  branches,  two  or  three  j 
at  each  place,  one  of  which  is  female,  and  is  fuc-  J 
cveded  by  oblong  oval  fruit,  armed  with  (lender  fharp 
jpuies  which  are  ere£f.  The  ftalks  and  branches  are 
aimed  with  long,  ftiff,  triple  thorns  on  every  fide, 
which  renders  it  dangerous  to  handle  them.  This 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  in  warm  feafons 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  rlaturally  in  China,  from 
V, 'hence  I  have  often  received  the  feeds ;  the  plants 
are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  grow  larger,  and 
branch  more  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  ioofe  fpikes 
at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  •,  the  fruit  is  like  that,  but  the 
fpines  are  (lender.  Angle,  and  ftrait.  This  flowers 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  third  fort,  but,  unlefs 
the  autumn  proves  warm,  the  feeds  will  hot  ripen  in  j 
England. 

All  thele  plants  are  annual.  The  firft  will  come  up 
from  the  leeds  which  fall  in  autumn,  and  requires  no 
other  care  but  to  thin  the  plants  where  they  are  too 
clofe,  and  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  •,  the  fecond 
fort  formerly  was  as  eafily  cultivated,  and  came  up  J 
from  the  felf-fown  leeds  as  readily,  and  rarely  failed  j 
to  ripenits  feeds  ;  but  of  late  years  the  autumns  have  I 
proved  fo  bad,  as  that  the  feeds  have  not  come  to  j 
maturity.  | 

The  third  fort  will  perfefit  its  feeds  feme  years  on  J 
felf-fown  plants,  but,  as  they  fometimes  fail,  thefure  I 
way  is  to  raife  the  plants  on  a  gentle  hot-bed,  and  I 
after  they  have  obtained  ftrength,  plant  them  on  a  I 
warm  border  on  a  lean  foil,  which  will  flint  the  plants  J 
in  their  growth,  and  caufe  them  to  be  more  fruitful  ;  J 
for  when  they  are  planted  in  rich  ground,  the  plants  | 
will  grow  to  a  large  (ize,  and  will  not  produce  flowers 
till  late  in  autumn,  fo  the  feeds  will  not  ripen. 

The  fourth  fort  muft  be  raifed  on  a  hot- bed  in  the 
fpring,  and  the  plants  fliould  be  tranfplanted  each  j 
into  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed  j 
to  bring  them  forward.  After  they  have  obtained 
ftrength,  they  fliould  be  inured  to  the  free  air  gra¬ 
dually,  and  in  June  fome  of  the  plants  may  be  turn-  J 
ed  out  of  the  pots,  preferving  the  ball  of  earth  to 
their  roots,  and  planted  in  a  fouth  border,  where,  if 
the  fealon  proves  favourable,  they  will  perfeeft  their 
feeds.  |l 

All  thefe  plants  delight  to  grow  in  a  rich  moift  foil 

XANTHOXYLUM.Lin.Gen.  Plant,  asr.  The 

rr-s  I  i  w  J  J  I 

1  ooth-ache-tree. 
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The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  fiovoers  on  different  plants.  Tit 
male  flower  has  no  empalement ,  but  has  five  oval  petals ,  and 
five  Jlender  ftamina  which  are  longer  than  the  petals,  ter¬ 
minated  by  furrowed  fummits  ;  it  has  three  germen,  which 
are  united  at  their  bafe ,  having  each  a  lateral  ftyle 
crowned  by  obtufe  fligmas.  The germen  afterward  become 

fi  many  capfules,  each  containing  one  roundiih ,  hard, 
finning  feed. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  feflion  of  Lin- 
nffius  s  twenty-fecond  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
which  have  male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants, 
whole  flowers  have  five  ftamina  and  as  many  ftyles. 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Xanthoxylum  ( Clava  Ilerculis)  foliis  pinnatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1455.  Tooth-ache-tree  with  winged  leaves. 
Xanthoxylon  fpinofum,  lentifei  longioribus  foliis,  eu- 
onyrni  fruftu  caplulari.  Catefb.  Carolin.  1.  p.  26. 
Prickly  T ooth-ache-tree  with  longer  Mafthh-tree  leaves , 
and  capfules  to  the  fruit  like  that  of  the  Spindle-tree. 

2.  Xanthoxylum  ( Americanum )  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis 
oblongo  ovatis  integerrinnis  feftilibiis.  Tooth-ache-tree 
with  winged  leaves,  having  oblong ,  oval ,  entire  lobes 
without  foot-ftalks,  commonly  called  broad-leaved  Tooth¬ 
ache-tree. 

The  firft _  fort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina, 
where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet. 
The  ftem  is  woody,  and  about  a  foot  thick,  covered 
with  a  whitifli  rough  bark,  and  armed  with  ihort  thick 
fpines  ;  thefe  grow  to  a  large  fize  as  the  trunk  in- 
creafes  in  bulk,  fo  as  to  become  protuberances  termi¬ 
nating  in  fpines.  The  leaves  are  fometimes  placed  by 
pairs,  and  at  others  they  (land  without  order  ;  they 
are  compofed  of  three,  four,  or  five  pair  of  fpear- 
fliaped  lobes  placed  oppofite,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
and  of  a  yellowifli  green  below,  a  little  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  (land  upon  (hort  foot-ftalks.  At  the  end 
of  the  branches  come  forth  the  foot-ftalks  which  fuf- 
tain  the  flowers;  thefe  branch  out,  and  form  a  Ioofe 
panicle.  The  flowers  are  compofed  of  five  white  pe¬ 
tals  which  are  fmall,  having  no  cover ;  they  are  bv 
fome  called  the  empalement,  but  being  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  leaves,  1  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  ftile 
them  petals.  Within  thefe  are  fituated  five  ftamina 
which  are  terminated  by  reddiih  fummits,  and  in  the 
female  flowers  there  are  five  ftyles  fattened  to 
the  fide  of  the  germen.  After  the  flower  is  paft,  the 
germen  turns  to  a  roundifh  four-cornered  capfule, 
each  containing  one  roundifh,  hard,  fhiningfeed.  It 
is  lometimes  called  Peliitory-tree. 

This  has  been  generally  confounded  with  the  prickly 
yellow  Wood,  or  yellow  Hercules  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
but  is  very  different  from  that ;  for  in  the  Weft-In¬ 
dies  it  is  one  of  their  largeft  timber  trees,  and  the 
fpecimens  which  I  have  received  from  Jamaica,  are 
very  differ ent  from  thofe  of  Carolina.  The  leaves  of 
the  former  are  twice  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  latter ; 
the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  almoft  three  inches  lono-, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  ;  they  fit  clofe  to  the  foot- 
ftalk,  and  the  leaves  are  equally  winged,  having  no 
fingle  lobe  at  the  end.  The  flowers  of  this  I  have  not 
feen,  but  the  capfules  have  five  cells,  each  containino- 
one  black,  fhining,  hard  feed.  0 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Penfylvania  and 
Maryland  ;  this  hath  a  woody  ftem,  which  rifes  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches  toward 
the  top ;  thefe  have  a  purplifh  bark,  and  are  armed 
with  (hort  thick  fpines  (landing  by  pairs.  The  leaves 
are  unequally  winged,  and  are  compofed  of  four  or  five 
pair  of  oblong  oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ; 
thefe  (land  clofe  to  the  midrib,  having  no  foot-ftalks! 
The  midrib  is  armed  on  the  under  fide  with  fome  fmali 
fpines.  The  upper  fide  of  the  leaves  are  of  a  deep 
green,  their  under  fide  is  of  a  pale  green  ;  they  have 
a  warm  biting  tafte.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  ufed  for 
curing  the  tooth-ache,  from  whence  it  has  the  name. 
The  flowers  grow  in  Ioofe  panicles  like  thofe  of  the 
former  fort,  and  thefe  are  fucceeded  .by  fruit  with  five 
cells,  each  including  one  hard  (Lining  feed. 
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Thefe  plants  are  generally  propagated  by  feeds,  but 
as  they  never  ripen  in  this  country,  they  mu  ft  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  thofe  places  where  they  naturally  grow, 
or  the  plants  muft  be  propagated  by  layers.  When 
the  feeds  arrive  in  England,  they  fhould  be  fown 
in  pots  filled  with  light  earth  as  foon  as  poflible, 
for  they  do  not  grow  the  firft  year  ;  and  when  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they  frequently  lie 
two  years  in  the  ground  before  the  plants  appear  ; 
therefore  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  ground 
up  to  their  rims,  in  an  eaft-afpe6ted  border,  where 
they  may  remain  during  the  fummer  ;  this  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  earth  in  the  pots  from  drying  too  fail,  which 
it  is  very  apt  to  do  when  the  pots  are  fet  upon  the 
ground  in  the  fun.  The  only  care  to  be  taken  of  the 
leeds  is,  to  keep  the  pots  conftantly  clean  from  weeds, 
and  in  very  dry  weather  refrelh  them  now  and  then  with 
water.  In  autumn  the  pots  fhould  be  placed  under  a 
common  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  fcreened 
from  froft,  or  elfe  plunged  into  the  ground  in  a  warm 
border,  and  covered  with  tan  to  keep  out  the  froft,  and 
the  following  fpring  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants.  When  thefe  appear, 
they  muft  be  frequently,  but  fparingly  watered,  and 
kept  clean  from  weeds  •,  and,  as  the  fummer  advances, 
thofe  of  the  fecond  fort  ihould  be  gradually  inured 
to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  in  June,  placing  them  in  afheltered  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they  muft 
be  placed  in  a  hot- bed  frame  to  fhelter  them  in  winter. 
The  fpring  following,  before  the  plants  begin  to  {hoot, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted 
into  a  feparate  fmall  pot ;  thefe  may  be  plunged  into 
a  gentle  hct-bed,  which  will  forward  them  greatly  in 
putting  out  new  roots.  The  after  care  muft  be  to 
fhelter  them  for  a  year  or  two  in  winter,  until  the 
plants  have  gotten  ftrength  ;  then  in  the  fpring,  after 
the  danger  of  froft  is  over,  fome  of  them  may  be  turn¬ 
ed  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  the  full  ground  in 
a  warm  fheltered  fituation,  where  the  fecond  fort 
will  thrive  very  well,  and  refill  the  cold  ;  but  the  firft 
is  not  fo  hardy,  fo  thefe  may  be  planted  againft  a 
fouth  wall,  where  they  will  thrive  very  well.  Some 
of  the  plants  of  this  fort  had  been  planted  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  fome  years  paft,  where  they 
had  thriven  and  endured  the  cold  without  any  cover¬ 
ing,  but  the  fevere  winter  in  1740  deftroyed  them 
all.  Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by  cutting  off 
fome  of  their  ftrong  roots,  preferving  their  fibres  to 
them,  and  thefe  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
plunging  them  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  will  caufe 
them  to  pufh  out  roots  and  become  plants;  but 
thefe  will  not  thrive  fo  well,  nor  grow  near  fo  large  as 
thofe  which  are  railed  from  feeds. 
XERANTHEMUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  499. 
tab.  284.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  851.  [from  dry,  and 
av0of  a  flower,  q.  d.  dry  flower.  jClufius  calls  this 
plant  Ptarmica  Auftriaca,  but  that  name  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  another  genus,  this  title  of  Xeranthemum  is 
now  generally  received.  It  is  vulgarly  called  Immortal, 
becaufe  the  flower  of  it  may  be  kept  for  many  years  ; 
for  it  has  rigid  petals,  which  crackle  as  if  they  were 
plates  of  metal]  Eternal  Flower,  or  Ptarmica,  v-ulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  flower  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female  flo¬ 
rets.,  which  have  one  common  flcaly  empalement .  The  her¬ 
maphrodite  florets  which  form  the  difk ,  are  funnel-fhaped, 
fp  1  Lading,  and  cut  into  five  points ;  the  female  florets , 
which  comp  of e  the  border  or  rays ,  are  tubulous ,  and  cut  in¬ 
to  five  lefs  equal  points ;  the  hermaphrodite  florets  have 
five  floor t  ftamina  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits ,  and 
afhortgerrncn,  flupporting  a  Jlender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a 
bifid  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong 
feed  cr owned  with  hairs ,  which  ripens  in  the  empalement . 
a  7  florets  have  no  ftamina,  but  their  germen , 

fly/es,  and  feeds,  are  the  flame  as  the  hermaphrodite. 
rhis  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedion 
of  Linnamss  nineteenth  clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
plants  whole  flowers  are  compofed  of  female  and  her¬ 
maphrodite  florets  which  are  both  fruitful. 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Xeranthemum  ( Annuv.m )  herbaceum  foliis  lar.ceofa- 
tis  patentibus,  caule  herbaceo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1201. 
Eternal  Flower  with  fl-pr ending  flpearf hoped  leaves.  Xe¬ 
ranthemum  flore  fimplici  purpureo  majore.  H.  L. 
Eternal  Flower ,  with  a  larger,  purple.  Jingle  flower, 
commonly  called  Ptarmica. 

2.  Xeranthemum  {Inapertum)  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis 
utrinque  tomentofis.  Eternal  Flower  with  linear  flp  ear - 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  downy  on  both  fides.  Xeranthe¬ 
mum  flore  fimplici  purpureo  minore.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  499.  Eternal  Flower  with  a  flmaller,  flngle,  pur¬ 
ple  flower. 

3.  Xeranthemum  [  (Orientale)  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis, 
capitulis  cylindraceis,  femine  maximo.  Eternal  Flower 
with  linear  flpear-Jhaped  leaves,  cylindrical  heads,  and  a 
very  large  feed.  Xeranthemum  flore  purpureo  fimpli¬ 
ci  minimo,  femine  maximo.  H.  L.  Eternal  Flower , 
with  the  flmalleft.  Jingle,  purple  flower,  and  the  largefl 
feed. 

4.  Xeranthemum  ( Speciojiffimnm )  fruticofum  ereftum, 
foliis  amplexicaulibus  trinerviis,  ramis  unifloris  fub- 
nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1202.  Shrubby,  erebl,  Eternal 
Flower,  with  flpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  almoft  naked 
branches  bearing  one  flower.  Xeranthemum  tomento- 
fum  latifolium,  flore  maximo.  Burman.  PI.  Afr.  178. 
tab.  66.  fig.  2.  Broad-leaved,  woolly ,  Eternal  Flower, 
with  the  largefl  flower. 

5.  Xeranthemum  ( Retortum )  caulibus  frutefeentibus 
provolutis,  foliis  tomentofis  recurvatis.  Lin.  Sp.  858. 
Eternal  Flower  with  Jhrubby  trailing  ftalks,  and  downy 
recurved  leaves.  Xeranthemoi’des  procumbens,  polii 
folio.  Hort.  Elth.  423.  TrailingBaflard  Eternal  Flower, 
with  a  Mountain  Poley  leaf. 

6.  Xeranthemum  ( Seflamo'ides )  ramis  unifloris  imbrica- 
tis,  foliis  linearibus  adpreflis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1203. 
Eternal  Flower  with  imbricated  branches  with  one  flower , 
and  linear  preffled  leaves.  Xeranthemum  ramofum,  fo- 
liolis  fquamolis  linearibus,  fioribus  argenteis.  Burm. 
Afr.  1 8 1.  tab.  67.' f.  2.  Branching  Eternal  Flower, 
with  fquamofe  leaves  and  Jilvery  flowers. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria,  and  fome 
parts  of  Italy,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the 
Englifh  gardens  for  ornament.  Of  this  there  are  the 
following  varieties ;  one  with  a  large,  Angle,  white 
flower,  the  purple  and  white  with  double  flowers, 
though  thefe  only  differ  in  the  colour  and  multiplicity 
of  petals  in  their  flowers,  fo  are  not  mentioned  as 
diftind:  fpecies,  yet  where  their  feeds  are  carefully 
faved  feparate,  they  are  generally  conftant. 

Thefe  plants  are  annual ;  they  have  a  flender  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk,  which  is  covered  with  a  white  down  that 
is  angular  and  furrowed  ;  it  rifes  about  two  feet  high, 
and  is  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  which 
are  hoary,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  but  fpread  out 
from  it.  The  ftalk  divides  into  four  or  five  branches 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  a  few  leaves  at  their  lower 
parts,  of  the  fame  fhape  with  the  other,  but  are  lefs. 
The  upper  part  of  the  branches  is  naked,  and  luf- 
tains  one  flower  at  the  top,  compofed  of  feveral  fe¬ 
male  and  hermaphrodite  florets,  included  in  one  com¬ 
mon  fcaly  empalement  of  a  filvery  colour.  The  florets 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds  crowned  with  hairs. 
The  petals  of  thefe  flowers  are  dry,  fo  if  they  are  ga¬ 
thered  perfectly  dry,  and  kept  from  the  air,  they  will 
retain  their  beauty  a  long  time ;  they  flower  in  July, 
Auguft,  and  September,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  au¬ 
tumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  The  ftalks 
of  this  do  not  rife  much  more  than  a  foot  high,  and 
do  not  branch  fo  much  as  the  former.  The  leaves 
are  narrower,  and  the  whole  plant  very  hoary.  The 
flowers  are  not"  half  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  former, 
and  the  feales  of  their  empalements  are  very  neat 
and  filvery.  This  flow'ers  at  the  fame  time  as  the 
former. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this 
rifes  about  the  fame  height  as  the  firft  fort.  The 
leaves  are  narrower,  and  are  placed  clofer  on  the 
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ftalks  to  the  top.  In  other  refpe&s  the  plants  are  ve¬ 
ry  like,  but  the  flowers  are  much  lefs,  of  a  paler 
purple  colour,  and  have  a  cylindrical  empalement. 
The  feeds  are  very  large,  and  feldom  more  than  three 
or  four  in  each  head.  This  flowers  about  the  fame 
time  as  the  firft. 

Thefe  flowers  were  formerly  much  more  cultivated  in 
the  Englifh  gardens  than  at  prefent,  efpecially  the 
two  forts  with  double  flowers,  which  the  gardeners 
near  London  propagated  in  great  plenty  for  their 
flowers,  which  they  brought  to  market  in  the  winter 
feafon,  to  adorn  rooms,  to  fupply  the  place  of  other 
flowers,  which  are  not  eafy  to  be  procured  at  that 
feafon  •,  for  thefe,  being  gathered  when  they  are  fully 
blown,  and  carefully  dried,  will  continue  frefh  and 
beautiful  many  months  ;  but  as  there  are  no  other  co¬ 
lours  in  thefe  flowers  but  white  and  purple,  the  gar¬ 
deners  had  a  method  of  dipping  them  into  various 
tindtures,  fo  as  to  have  fome  of  a  fine  blue,  others 
lcarlet,  and  fome  red,  which  made  a  pretty  variety  •, 
and  if  they  were  rightly  ftained,  and  afterwards  hung 
up  till  they  were  thorough  dry,  they  would  continue 
their  colours  as  long  as  their  flowers  lafted.  The  ftalks 
of  the  flowers  were  not  fet  in  water,  but  the  pots  or 
glafles  were  half  filled  with  dry  fand,  into  which  the 
ftalks  were  placed,  and  in  thofe  they  would  continue 
in  beauty  the  whole  winter. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be 
fown  either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn  on  a  border  of 
light  earth,  but  the  latter  feafon  is  preferable  ;  for 
thofe  plants  which  come  up  in  autumn  will  flower 
fooner,  the  flowers  will  be  doubler  and  much  larger 
than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  and  from 
thefe  good  feeds  may  be  always  obtained ;  whereas  the 
fpring  plants  many  times  fail  in  cold  years,  and  in  hot 
dry  feafons  the  plants  do  not  grow  to  any  fize, . 

When  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  about  two  inches 
high,  they  (hould  be  pricked  out  into  another  border 
under  a  warm  wall,  pale,  or  hedge,  at  about  four  or 
five  inches  diftance  from  each  other,  or  into  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  flower-garden.  In  this  place  the  plants 
will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  extreme¬ 
ly  well,  and  in  the  fpring  will  require  no  farther  care 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  for  they  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  fame  place  for  good.  In  June  they  will 
begin  to  flower,  and  the  beginning  of  July  they  will 
be  fit  to  gather  for  drying  >  but  a  few  of  the  bed  and 
moft  double  flowers  of  each  kind  (hould  be  fuffered  to 
remain  for  feed,  which,  in  about  fix  weeks  or  two 
months  time  will  be  ripe,  and  the  plants  will  perifti 
foon  after  •,  fo  that  the  feeds  mult  be  annually  fown, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  kinds. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  •,  this  riles  with  a  ihrubby  ftalk  three  or  four 
feet  hio-h,  dividing  into  four  or  five  branches,  whole 
lower  parts  are  garnifhed  with  thick-pointed  leaves, 
about  two  inches  long  and  one  broad,  which  are  hoary 
on  their  under  fide,  and  are  ranged  without  order. 
The  upper  part  of  the  branches  are  naked,  and  are 
terminated  by  one  large  yellow  flower,  compofed  of 
many  oblong  acute-pointed  rays  in  the  border,  and 
the  middle  or  difk,  which  is  prominent,  is  made  up  of 
hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  of  a  fplendid  yellow 
colour. 

The  fifth  fortalfo  grows  naturallyat  theCapeof  Good 
Hope.  The  ftalks  of  this  fort  are  very  (lender,  lig¬ 
neous,  and  trail  upon  the  ground  •,  they  extend  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmall 
Illvery  leaves  placed  without  order,  which  fit  clofe  to 
the  ftalks,  and  are  reflexed.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  branches,  fometimes  one,  anc 
at  others  two  or  three  flowers  arife  at  the  fame  point  •, 
thefe  have  fcaly  empalements  •,  their  border  or  rays 
are  compofed  of  many  female  florets  of  a  white  colour, 
and  their  middle  of  hermaphrodite  florets,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds  crowned  with  hairs.  This 
plant  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  the  feeds  fel¬ 
dom  ripen  in  England. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  country  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  j  this  has  a  fhrubby  branching  ftalk. 


which  riles  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  branches  are 
(lender,  and  like  thofe  of  the  Spanilh  Broom,  but  are 
hoary  ;  thefe  have  very  imall  leaves  refembling  fcales, 
which  fit  clofe  to  the  branches  •,  they  are  narrow  and 
hoary,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  ftalks  are  each 
terminated  by  one  large  filvery  flower,  having  a  (lift', 
dry,  fcaly  empalement.  The  rays  of  the  flower  are 
compofed  of  many  dry  female  florets,  and  the  difk  or 
middle  is  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  florets ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds  crowned  with  hairs, 
which  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

As  thefe  laft  mentioned  plants  do  not  ripen  their  feeds 
in  England,  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which, 
if  planted  on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  during  any  of  the 
fummer  months,  and  (haded  from  the  fun,  will  put 
out  roots.  When  they  have  gotten  fufficient  ftrength, 
thev  (hould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  into 
feparate  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  placed  in  a 
fhady  fituation  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  then 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  (heltered  fituation,  where 
they  may  have  more  fun,  and  here  they  may  remain 
till  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  (helter, 
for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  through  the 
winter  in  England,  though  they  do  not  require  any 
artificial  warmth.  I  have  kept  thefe  plants  in  a  com¬ 
mon  hot-bed  frame  all  winter,  expofing  them  always 
to  the  open  air  in  mild  weather,  but  covering  them 
in  froft,  and  thefe  plants  have  been  ftronger,  and 
have  flowered  better  than  thofe  which  were  placed  in 
the  green-houfe  •,  fo  that  I  would  recommend  this 
method  of  treatment  as  the  beft,  for  the  plants  are 
apt  to  draw  up  weak  in  a  green-houfe,  and  that  pre¬ 
vents  their  flowering  ;  nor  are  the  plants  near  fo 
handfome,  as  thofe  which  are  more  expoled  tq  the 
open  air. 

In  the  fummer  time  they  (hould  be  placed  abroad  in 
a  (heltered  fituation  with  other  hardy  exotic  plants, 
and  in  dry  weather  they  will  require  to  be  often  water¬ 
ed,  for  they  are  pretty  thirfty  plants,  but  in  winter  it 
fhould  be  fparingly  given  to  them.  As  thefe  plants 
are  not  of  long  duration,  there  fhould  be  young 
plants  propagated  to  fucceed  them,  for  if  they  live 
four  or  five  years,  it  will  be  long  enough,  becaufe 
after  that  age  they  become  unfightly. 

X  I  M  E  N  I  A.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  6.  tab.  21.  Lin.  Gem 
Plant.  1105. 

The  title  of  this  genus  was  given  to  it  by  Father 
Plumier,  in  honour  of  the  Reverend  Francifcus  Xi- 
menes,  a  Spaniard,  who  publifhed  an  account  of  the 
Mexican  trees  and  plants  in  four  books,  in  the  year 
1615. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flower  has  a  fmall  empalement  of  three  leaves ,  which 
falls  off ■,  it  has  one  bell-fhaped  petal  which  is  cut  into 
three  fegments  at  the  top ,  which  turn  backward  ■,  it  has 
eight  fhort  awl-fhaped  ftamina  terminated  by  fingle  fum- 
mits ,  and  a  fmall  oval  germen ,  fituated  under  the  flower , 
fupporting  a  very  fhort  flyle ,  crowned  by  a  headed  ftigma. 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  fiefhy  berry ,  in¬ 
cluding  an  oval  nut  with  one  cell ,  containing  one  feed  of  the 
fame  form . 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  feflion  of 
Linnaeus’s  eighth  clafs,  the  flowers  having  eight  ila- 
mina  and  one  ityle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ximenia  ( Americana )  foliis  oblongis,  pedunculis 
multifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1193.  Ximenia  with  oblong 
leaves ,  and  foot -ftalks  bearing  many  flowers .  Ximenia 
aculeata,  (lore  villofo,  fruftu  luteo.  Plum.  Gen. 
Nov.  6.  Prickly  Ximenia  with  a  hairy  flower ,  and  a 
yellow  fruit. 

2. ’ Ximenia  ( Agihalid )  foliis  geminis  lanceolatis.  Xime¬ 
nia  with  fpear-ftoaped  twin  leaves.  Agihalid.  Alpin. 

Egypt.  38.  .  . 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Weft-Indies  •,  it  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  twenty  feet 
high,  fending  out  feveral  branches  on  every  fide,  which 
are  armed  with  thorns,  andgarni(hed  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  (landing  round  the  branches  without  order. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; 
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they  have  one  bell-fhaped  petal,  cut  almoft  to  the  hot-  ] 
tom  into  three  iegments  which  are  rolled  backward, 
and  are  hairy  •,  within  they  are  ot  a  yellow  colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  an  oblong,  oval,  fiefhy  fruit,  fhaped 
like  a  Plum,  including  a  hard  nut  of  the  fame  form. 
The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  where  it 
becomes  a  tree  of  middling  fize.  The  ftem  is  large  and 
woody  ;  the  branches  are  {lender  and  ft  iff  they  have  a 
green  bark  while  young,  and  are  armed  with  ftrong 
ipines  -,  the  leaves  come  out  by  pairs ;  they  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  Box-tree,  and  end  in  points,-  but  are  of 
the  like  confftence  and  colour.  The  flowers  come 
out  on  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  Hyacinth,  but  are  fmall,  and  of  a  white 
colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  black  berries 
including  an  oval  nut,  having  one  kernel  or  feed. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mult 
be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  grow  na¬ 
turally  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark.  If  the  feeds  are  frefh,  the  plants  will  appear  in  fix 
weeks  or  two  months.  When  thefe  are  about  three 
inches  high,  they  mult  be  each  carefully  tranfplanted 
into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where 
they  mult  be  lhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  then  they  mult  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  warm 
countries.  During  the  firft  fnmmer  they  may  be  kept 
in  the  tan-bed  under  frames,  where  they  will  thrive 
better  than  in  the  ftove  but  in  autumn,  when  the 
nights  grow  cool,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  ;  and  in  this  they 
fhould  always  be  kept,  obferving  to  fhift  them  into 
larger  pots  when  they  require  it  ;  and  in  fummer, 
when  the  feafon  is  warm,  they  fhould  have  a  large 
fhare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them.  With  this  ma¬ 
nagement  the  plants  will  thrive  well,  but  they  cannot 
be  expedited  to  flower  very  foon  in  this  country. 

XIPH  ION  or  XIPHIUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  362. 
tab.  189.  Iris.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  57.  Bulbous  Iris,  or 
Flower-de-luce. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  flowers  have  each  a  'permanent  fpatha  or  Jheath ; 
they  have  fix  petals ,  the  three  outer  bread,  obtufe ,  and 
reflexed ,  the  inner  credit  pointed ,  and  joined  to  the  other 
at  their  bafe  •,  they  have  three  awl-Jhapcd  ftamina ,  which 
lie  upon  the  reflexed  petals,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong 
deprejjed  fummits ,  and  an  oblong  germen  under  the  flower , 
fupportmg  a  Jhort  fiyle ,  crowned  by  a  tripartite  ftigma. 
‘The  germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  angular  capflule 
with  three  cells ,  filled  with  roundiflo  feeds. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  fedtion  of 
Tournefort’s  ninth  clafs,;which  includes  the  herbs  with 
a  Lily  flower  cut  into  fix  parts,  whofe  empalement 
becomes  the  fruit.  He  feparates  this  from  Iris,  be- 
caufe  the  root  is  bulbous,  to  which  we  may  add,  that 
the  leaves  are  boac-fhaped,  and  the  ftigma  of  the  flower 
is  long  and  narrow.  Dr.  Linnaeus  joins  the  plants  of 
this  genus,  as  alfo  the  Sifyrinchium  and  Hermodac- 
tylus  of  Tournefort,  to  his  genus  of  Iris,  and  places 
it  in  the  firft:. fedtion  of  his  third  dais,  which  contains 
thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  have  three  ftamina  and  one 
ftyle.  And  although  there  is  no  material  diftindtion 
between  the  flowers  of  this  genus  and  thofe  of  Iris,  yet, 
as  there  are  many  fpecies  of  the  latter,  it  is  better  to  fe¬ 
parate  thefe  plants  from  them,  as  they  differ  greatly 
in  their  external  habit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Xiphium.  ( Berflcum )  foliis  carinatis  caule  Ion  giori- 
bus.  Bulbous  Iris ,  with  keel-Jhaped  leaves  which  are 
longer  than  the  ftalk.  Xiphion  Perficum  praecox,  flore 
variegato.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  363.  Early  Berflan  bul¬ 
bous  Iris ,  with  a  variegated flower. 

2.  Xiphium  (Vulgare)  foliis  fubulato-canaliculatis,  caule 
brevioribus.  Bulbous  Iris ,  with  channelled  awl-fioaped 
leaves  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  Jlalk.  Iris  bulbofa, 
flore  can  uleo  violaceo.  C.  B.  P.  38.  Bulbous  Iris  with 
a  blue  Violet  flower. 

3.  Xiphium  ( Eatifolium )  foliis  fubulato-canaliculatis,  flo- 


ribus  majoribus.  Bulbous  Iris ,  with  channelled,  awl- 
Jhapcd  leaves  and  larger  flowers.  Xiphion  latifolium, 
caule  donatum,  flore  caeruleo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
363.  Broad-leaved  bulbous  Iris,  having  d  Jlalk  and  a  blue 
flower. 

4.  Xiphium  ( Planifolium )  foliis  planis  caule  longioribus. 
Bulbous  Iris ,  with  plain  leaves  which  are  longer  than  the 
Jlalk.  Iris  bulbofa  latifolia,  flore  caeruleo.  J.  B.  2.  703. 
Broad-leaved  bulbous  Iris ,  with  a  blue  flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Ferfia,  but  has  been 
many  years  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens  for  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers  ;  it  has  an  oval  bulbous  root, 
from  which  come  out  five  or  fix  pale  green  leaves, 
which  are  hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat ;  they  are 
about  fix  inches  long,  and  one  broad  at  the  bafe,  end¬ 
ing  in  points.  Between  thefe  the  flower-ftalk  arifes, 
which  is  feldom  above  three  inches  high,  fupporting 
one  or  two  flowers,  which  are  included  in  fpathas  (or 
fheaths) ;  thefe  have  three  eredt  petals  called  ftan- 
dards,  which  are  of  a  pale  fky  blue  colour,  and  three 
reflexed  petals  called  falls,  which  on  their  outfide  are 
of  the  fame  colour  ;  but  the  lip  has  a  yellow  ftreak 
running  through  the  middle,  and  On  each  fide  are  many 
dark  fpots,  with  one  large  deep  purple  fpot  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Thefe  flowers  have  a  very  fragrant  fcent,  and 
generally  appear  in  February,  which  renders  them 
more  valuable. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  parts  of 
Europe.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies  : 
the  moft  common  fort  is  blue,  but  there  is  one  with 
a  yellow,  and  another  with  a  white  flower  ;  one  with 
a  blue  flower  having  white  falls,  another  with  yellow 
falls  j  one  with  a  Violet-coloured  flower  having  blue 
falls,  with  fome  others ;  but  thefe  are  all  fuppofed  to 
be  varieties  which  have  been  produced  by  culture. 
The  root  of  this  is  bulbous  ;  the  leaves  are  hollow  or 
channelled,  ending  in  points,  where  their  two  fides 
meet ;  thefe  are  not  fo  long  as  the  flower-ftalk  which 
rifes  between  them,  and  is  embraced  by  the  bafe  of 
the  leaves.  This  fupports  two  or  three  flowers,  which 
are  each  inclofed  in  a  feparate  fheath,  at  the  top  of 
the  ftalk.  The  flowers  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
firft  fort,  but  differ  in  their  colour.  This  fort  flowers 
in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  third  fort  has  much  larger  bulbous  roots  than 
either  of  the  former.  The  leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  fecond  fort,  but  are  much  larger  ;  the  flower- 
ftalk  is  near  twice  the  height  of  the  fecond  fort,  and 
the  flowers  are  more  than  double  their  fize.  This  is 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  fecond 
fort,  but  I  think  it  a  diftinfl  fpecies,  for  I  have  many 
years  raifed  a  great  number  of  the  plants  from  feed, 
and,  have  never  found  a  Angle  one  degenerated  to  the 
fecond  fort,  and  have  raifed  many  of  the  fecond  fort 
from  feeds,  without  one  inftance  of  a  plant  improving 
to  the  third  fort. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  this  fpecies,  which  differ 
in  the  colours  of  their  flowers..  Some  are  of  a  deep 
blue,  others  of  a  light  or  fky  blue,  fome  of  a  deep 
purple,  and  others  with  fine  variegated  flowers,  which 
make  a  fine  appearance  during  their  continuance, 
which  is  not  long,  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  cold,  or 
the  flowers  are  lhaded  from  the  fun.  This  fort  flowers 
five  or  fix  weeks  after  the  fecond  fort,  which  is  alfo  an 
argument  for  its  being  fpecifically  different. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal.  The  root  of  this  has  a  dark-coloured  coat,  but 
is  white  within,  and  of  a  fweet  tafte.  The  leaves  are 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  more  than  an  inch 
broad  at  their  bafe  ;  they  are  almoft  plain,  but  toward 
their  bafe  are  hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat,  and 
endjn  points,  being  of  a  pale  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  and  a  little  hoary  on  their  under.  The  flowers 
ftand  upon  naked  foot-ftalks  which  arife  from  the 
root,  and  grow  five  or  fix  inches  high,  fuftalning  two 
or  three  flowers  at  the  top,  which  are  each  wrapped 
up  in  a  feparate  fheath  ;  thefe  are  fliaped  like  thofe  of 
the  other  forts,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  odour ; 
they  appear  in  May,  but  are  of  fhort  duration. 
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There  are  four  or  five  varieties  of  this  fpecies  which 
differ  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  but  the  moil 
common  colour  is  blue. 

Thel'e  are  propagated  by  offsets  from  their  roots ;  but 
to  obtain  new  varieties,  they  muff  be  propagated  by 
feeds  in  the  following  manner. 

Having  procured  a  parcel  of  feeds  from  good  flowers, 
the  beginning  of  September  you  Ihould  provide  fome 
flat  pans  of  boxes,  which  mult  have  holes  in  their 
bottoms  to  let  the  moifture  pafs  off-,  thefe  fnould  have 
pieces  of  tile  or  oyfter  fhells  laid  over  each  hole,  to 
prevent  their  being  flopped ;  then  they  mult  be  filled 
with  frefh  light  fandy  earth,  and  the  feeds  fown  there¬ 
on  pretty  thick,  obferving  to  lcatter  them  as  equally 
as  poflible  then  cover  them  over  about  half  an  inch 
thick  with  the  fame  light  frefh  earth,  and  place  the 
boxes  or  pans  where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun 
till  eleven  o’clock  ;  and  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  very 
dry,  they  muft  be  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  water. 
In  this  fituation  they  may  remain  until  the  middle  of 
October,  when  they  fnould  be  removed  into  a  warmer 
fituation,  where  they  may  have  the  full  fun  moft  part 
of  the  day,  and  fcreened  from  fevere  frofts  -,  in  which 
place  they  muft  abide  all  the  winter,  obferving  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds  and  Mofs,  which,  at  this  fea¬ 
fon,  are  very,  apt  to  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the 
earth  in  pots,  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air. 
In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  appear  above  ground, 
When,  if  the  feafon  is  dry,  they  muft  be  now  and  then 
refrefhed  with  water,  and  conftantly  kept  clear  from 
weeds ;  and  as  the  feafon  advances,  and  the  weather 
becomes  warm,  they  fhould  be  again  removed  into  their 
former  fhady  fituation,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  morn¬ 
ing  fun  only.  When  the  leaves  begin  to  decay  (which 
Will  be  in  June,)  they  muft  be  cleared  from  weeds  and 
dead  leaves,  and  fome  frefh  earth  fifted  over  them 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  ftill  fuffering  them  to  abide 
in  the  fame  fituation  all  the  fummer  feafon  ;  during 
which  time,  they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds  until  the  beginning  of 
Oftober,  when  they  muft  be  again  removed  into  a 
warm  fituation,  and  the  furface  of  the  earth  lightly 
taken  off,  and  fome  frefh  earth  fifted  over  them. 

In  this  place  they  muft  remain  all  the  winter  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  in  the  fpring  they  muft  be  treated  as  was 
diredted  for  the  former  years. 

When  the  leaves  are  decayed,  the  bulbs  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up  (which  may  be  beft  done  by  fifting 
the  earth  through  a  fine  fieve)  and  a  bed  or  two  of 
good  light  frefh  earth  fhould  be  prepared,  into  which 
the  bulbs  muft  be  planted,  at  about  three  inches  afun- 
der  each  way,  and  three  inches  deep.  Thefe  beds  muft 
be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds  and  Mofs  ;  and 
if  the  winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  the  beds  fhould  be 
covered  with  rotten  tanners  bark,  or  Peas  haulm,  to 
keep  out  the  froft  *,  and  in  the  fpring,  juft  before  the 
plants  come  up,  the  furface  of  the  beds  fhould  be  ftir- 
red,  and  fome  frefh  earth  fifted  over  them  about  half 
an  inch  thick,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthen  the  roots. 
During  the  fpring  and  fummer  they  muft  be  conftantly 
weeded  ;  and  at  Michaelmas  the  earth  fhould  be  again 
ftirred,  and  fome  frefh  fifted  over  the  beds  again,  as 
before,  obferving  in  winter  and  fpring  ftill  to  keep  the 
beds  clean,  which  is  the  whole  management  they  will 
require;  and  in  June  following  the  greateft  part  of  the 
roots  will  flower,  at  which  time  you  fhould  carefully 
look  over  them,  and  put  down  a  flick  by  all  thofe  whofe 
flowers  are  beautiful,  to  mark  them  ;  and  as  foon  as 
their  leaves  are  decayed,  thefe  roots  may  be  taken  up  to 
plant  in  the  flower-garden  amongft  other  choice  forts. 
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But  the  nurfery-beds  fhould  full  remain,  obferving  td 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  as  alfo  to  lift  frefh  earth 
over  them,  as  was  before  directed ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  fealun  the  remaining  part  of  the  roots,  which  did 
not  flower  the  foregoing  feafon.  will  now  lhew  their 
-bloffoms ;  lo  that  you  may  know  which  of  them  ard 
worth  preferving  in  the  flower-garden,  which  fhould 
now  be  marked  ;  and  when  their  leaves  are  decayed, 
they  muft  be  taken  up,  and  planted  with  the  other 
fine  forts,  in  an  eaft  border  of  light  frefh  earth  ;  but 
the  ordinary  forts  may  be  intermixed  with  other  bul¬ 
bous  rooted  flowers  in  the  larger  borders  of  the  plea- 
fure-garden,where,  during  their  continuance  in  flower, 
they  Will  afford  an  agreeable  variety. 

But  after  thefe  choice  flowers  are  obtained  from  feeds, 
they  may  be  increafed  by  offsets,  as  other  bulbous 
flowers  are.  The  offsets  Ihould  be  planted  in  a  fepa- 
rate  border  from  the  blowing  roots,  for  one  year,  un¬ 
til  they  have  ftrength  enough  to  produce  flowers, 
when  they  may  be  placed  in  the  flower-garden  with 
the  old  roots. 

Thefe  bulbs  need  not  be  taken  up  oftener  than  every 
other  year,  which  fhould  always  be  done  foon  after 
their  leaves  decay,  otherwife  they  will  fend  forth  frefh 
fibres,  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  remove  them  ;  nor 
fhould  they  be  kept  long  out  of  the  ground,  a  month 
is  full  enough  ;  for  when  they  are  kept  longer,  their 
bulbs  are  fubjedt  to  fhrink,  which  caufes  their  flowers 
to  be  weak  the  following  year. 

The  earth  which  the  flowers  thrive  beft  in,  is  a  light 
fandy  loam  ;  and  if  it  be  taken  from  a  pafture  ground 
with  the  fward,  and  laid  in  a  heap  until  the  Grafs  is 
thoroughly  rotted,  it  will  be  ftill  better ;  for  thefe 
bulbs  do  not  delight  in  a  rich  dunged  foil,  nor  fhould 
they  be  planted  in  a  fituation  where  they  may  be  too 
much  expofed  to  the  fun  ;  for  in  fuch  places  their 
flowers  will  continue  but  a  few  days  in  beauty,  and 
their  roots  are  apt  to  decay  but  in  an  eaft  border, 
where  they  have  the  fun  until  eleven  o’clock,  they 
will  thrive  and  flower  extremely  well,  efpeciaily  if  the 
foil  be  neither  too  wet,  nor  over  dry.  From  the  moft 
beautiful  of  thefe  flowers  fhould  feeds  be  laved,  and 
fown  every  year,  which  will  always  furnifh  new  varie¬ 
ties,  fome  of  which  will  greatly  exceed  the  original 
kinds. 

The  Ferfian  Iris  is  greatly  efteemed  for  the  beauty  and 
extreme  fweetnefs  of  its  flowers,  as  alfo  for  its  early 
appearance  in  the  fpring,  it  generally  being  in  per- 
fedtion  in  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  forwardnefs  of  the  feafon,  at  which 
time  there  are  few  other  plants  in  beauty. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  other  forts  :  but  the  boxes  in  which  they  are 
fown,  fhould  be  put  under  a  garden  frame  in  winter, 
to  fhelter  them  from  hard  froft ;  becaufe,  while  the 
plants  are  young,  they  are  fomewhat  tender.  From 
the  feeds  of  this  kind  I  could  never  obtain  any  varie¬ 
ties,  their  flowers  being  always  the  fame. 

Thefe  plants  are  alfo  propagated  by  offsets,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  forts,  but  their  roots  fhould  not 
be  tranfplanted  oftener  than  every  third  year ;  nor 
fhould  they  be  ever  kept  out  of  the  ground  long,  be¬ 
caufe  their  roots  will  fhrink  and  entirely  decay  when 
they  are  long  above  ground,  fo  as  not  to  be  recovered 
again.  This  fort  was  formerly  more  common  in  the 
gardens  near  London  than  at  prefent  ;  which,  I  fup- 
pofe,  has  been  occafioned  by  the  keeping  the  roots 
above  ground  too  long,  which  deilroyed  them. 

XYLON.  See  Bomb  ax. 
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EW-TREE.  See  Taxus. 

YUCCA.  Dillen.  Gen.  Nor.  5.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  388.  Cordyline.  Roy.  Lug.  Prod.  22. 
The  Indian  Yucca,  or  Adam’s  Needle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  no  empalement ;  it  has  a  bell-ftoaped  flower , 
compofed  of fix  large  petals  whofe  tails  are  joined ,  and  fix 
Jhort  reflexed  ftamina  terminated  by  fmall  fummits ,  and 
an  oblong  three-cornered  germen  which  is  longer  than  the 
ftamina ,  having  no  ftyle ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma 
with  three  furrows.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  an 
oblong  three-cornered  capfule  divided  into  three  cells ,  filled 
with  compreffed  feeds ,  lying  over  each  other  in  a  double  ar¬ 
rangement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifcth  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Yucca  ( Gloriofa )  foliis  integerrimis.  Vir.  Cliff.  29. 
Yucca  with  entire  leaves.  Yucca  foliis  Aloes.  C.  B.  P. 
91.  Yucca  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Aloe,  commonly 
called  Adam's  Needle. 

2.  Yucca  ( Aloifolia )  foliis  crenulatis  ftridtis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  319.  Yucca  with  narrow  leaves  which  are  jlightly 
crenated.  Yucca  arborefcens,  foliis  rigidioribus  redis 
ferratis.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth.  435.  Tree-like  Yucca  with 
ftrait ,  ft  iff,  fawed  leaves. 

3.  Yucca  ( Draconis )  foliis  crenatis  nutantibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  319.  Yucca  with  nodding  crenated  leaves.  Yucca 
draconis  folio  ferrato.  Hort.  Elth.  437.  Yucca  with  a 
fawed  Dragon-tree  leaf. 

4.  Yucca  [Filament  of  a)  foliis  ferrato-filamentofis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  319.  Yucca  with  fawed  thready  leaves.  Yucca 
foliis  filamentofls.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  p.  419.  Thready - 
leaved  Yucca. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
other  parts  of  North  America,  but  has  been  long  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Englifh  gardens,  where  it  was  for¬ 
merly  nurfed  up  in  green-houfes,  fuppoflng  it  was  too 
tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  winter  ;  but  of  late 
years  the  plants  have  been  planted  into  the  full 
ground,  where  they  have  refilled  the  greateft  cold  of 
our  winters  where  they  are  in  a  dry  foil. 

This  fort  feldom  rifes  with  a  ftem  above  two  feet  and 
a  half  or  three  feet  high,  which  is  garnifhed  with  leaves 
almoft  to  the  ground.  The  leaves  of  this  are  broad, 
ftiff,  and  have  the  appearance  of  thofe  of  the  Aloe, 
but  are  narrower ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
ending  in  a  fharp  black  fpine.  This  fort  frequently 
produces  its  panicles  of  flowers,  which  rife  from  the 
center  of  the  leaves.  The  ftalks  grow  three  feet  high  ; 
they  branch  out  on  every  fide  to  a  confiderable  dis¬ 
tance,  but  the  flowers  are  placed  very  fparfedly  on  the 
ftalks,  which  renders  it  lefs  beautiful  than  the  flowers 
of  the  other  kinds  •,  they  are  white  within,  but  each 
petal  is  marked  with  a  purple  ftripe  on  the  outfide  ; 
they  are  bell-fhaped,  and  hang  downward ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  Auguft  and  September,  but  are  not  fucceeded 
by  feeds  in  England. 

Thefecond  fort  rifes  with  a  thick,  tough,  flefhy  ftalk, 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  having  a  head  or 
tuft  of  leaves  at  the  top  •,  thefe  are  narrower  and  ftiffer 
than  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and  are  of  a  lighter 
green  colour  •,  their  edges  are  flightly  fawed,  and  their 
points  end  with  fharp  thorns.  The  flower-ftalk  rifes 
in  the  center  of  the  leaves,  and  is  from  two  to  three 
feet  long,  branching  out  into  a  pyramidal  form.  The 
flowers  grow  clofe  on  the  branches,  and  form  a  regu- 
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lar  fpike  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  white  within,  making  a  fine  appearance. 
The  flowers  appear  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former, 
but  the  plants  of  this  do  not  flower  fo  often  as  the 
other  fort ;  and  when  they  flower,  the  head  decays, 
but  one  or  two  young  heads  come  out  from  the  fide 
of  the  ftalk,  below  the  old  one. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina,from 
whence  I  received  the  feeds  by  the  title  of  Oil  Seed. 
The  ftalks  of  this  fort  rife  about  three  or  four  feet 
high ;  the  leaves  are  narrow,  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
and  hang  downward;  they  are  fawed  on  their  edges, 
and  end  in  acute  fpines.  I  never  faw  the  flowers  of 
this  fort,  but  have  been  informed  they  are  white. 

The  threaded  fort  is  not  fo  common  as  the  others  in  the 
Englifh  gardens,  but  as  it  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  it 
might  ealily  be  procured  in  plenty  from  thence.  The 
ftalk  and  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  the 
leaves  are  obtufe,  and  have  no  fpines  at  their  ends. 
The  flower-ftalk  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  garnifhed  with  flowers  moft  of  its  length  ;  the 
flowers  are  larger  and  whiter  than  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies^and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  From  the  fide  of  the 
leaves  come  out  long  threads  which  hang  down. 

Alb  thefe  plants  are  either  propagated  by  feed,  when 
obtained  from  abroad,  or  elfe  from  offsets  or  heads 
taken  from  the  old  plants,  after  the  manner  of  Aloes. 
When  they  are  raifed  from  feeds,  they  fhould  be  fown 
in  pots  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed,  where  the  plants  will  come  up  in 
five  or  fix  weeks  after;  and  when  they  are  two  or  three 
inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a 
feparate  finall  pot  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  where  the  plants  fnould  have 
air  and  water  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  fca- 
fon,  and  the  bed  wherein  they  are  placed. 

In  July  they  fhould  be  inured  by  degrees  to  bear  the 
open  air,  into  which  they  muft  be  removed,  to  harden 
them  before  winter,  placing  them  in  a  well  flickered 
fituation,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  beginning 
of  October,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
green-houfe,  where  tney  may  be  ranged  amongft 
the  hardier  fort  of  Aloes,  and  fnould  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  already  directed  for 
them  ;  to  which  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn,  for  fur¬ 
ther  inftruftions. 

When  thefe  plants  have  acquired  .ftrength,  thofe  of 
the  common  fort,  and  alfo  the  threaded,  may  be  af¬ 
terwards  turned  out  into  a  warm  border,  where  they 
will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  weli, 
but  the  other  forts  muft  be  kept  in  pots,  that  they 
may  be  Iheltered  in  winter  ;  and  if  they  are  treated  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  large  American  Aloe,  they  y/ill 
do  very  well. 

The  offsets  taken  from  the  old  plants  fhould  be  laid 
in  a  dry  place,  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  they 
are  planted,  that  their  wounds  may  heal,  otherwise 
they  will  be  fubjedtto  rot  with  moifture. 

As  the  fecond  and  third  forts  do  not  put  out  offsets  fo 
plentifully  as  the  firft  and  fourth,  fo  in  order  to  pro¬ 
pagate  them,  the  heads  of  the  plants  may  be  cut  off 
in  June  ;  and  after  the  wounded  part  is  dry,  the  heads 
may  be  planted,  which  will  foon  take  root,  provided 
the  pots  are  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  ;  and 
this  cutting  off  the  heads  will  occafion  the  items  to 
put  out  fuckers,  which  they  feldom  do  without  until 
they  flower  ;  fo  that  by  this  method,  the  plants  may 
be  obtained  in  plenty. 
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ZANTHOXYLUM.  See  Xanthoxylum. 
ZEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  926.  Mays.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  531.  tab.  303,  304,  305.  Indian, 
dr  Turkey-corn ;  in  French,  Ble  de  Turquie. 
The  Characters  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  flowers  fituated  at  remote  diftances 
on  the  fame  plant.  I  he  male  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a 
loofe  Jpike ,  having  oval ,  oblong ,  chaffy  emp elements,  open¬ 
ing  with  two  valves ,  each  inclofing  two  flowers ;  thefe 
have  two  fhort  compreffed  nediariums ,  and  three  hair-like 
fiamina ,  terminated  by  quadrangular  fummits ,  which  open 
in  four  cells  at  the  top.  'The  female  flowers ,  which  are 
fituated  below  the  male ,  are  difpofed  in  a  thick  fpike  in - 
clofed  with  leaves  ;  thefe  have  thick  chaffy  empalements 
with  two  valves.  The  flowers  are  compofed  of  two  fhort 
membranaceous  broad  valves  which  are  permanent ,  and  a 
fmall  germen ,  with  a  flender  ftyle ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  flig- 
ma ,  which  is  hairy  toward  the  point.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  a  roundijh  compreffed  feed ,  angular  at  the 
lafe ,  and  half  inclofed  in  its  proper  receptacle. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  fedtiori  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  which  includes  thiofe 
plants  which  have  male  and  female  flowers  at  diftances 
on  the  fame  plant,  arid  the  male  flowers  have  three 
ftamina. 

The  Species  aire,  ,  .  , 

i.  Zea  ( Americana )  caule  altiffima,  foliis  latioribus 
pendulis,  fpica  longiffima.  Indian  Corn  with  the  talleft 
flalk ,  broader  hanging  leaves ,  and  the  longeft  fpike.  Mays 
granis  aureis.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  531.  Indian  Maize 
with  yellow  grains. 

2.  Zea  {Alba)  caule  graciliore,  foliis  carinatis,  peridu  • 
lis,  fpica  longa  gracili.  Indian  Corn  with  flenderer 
flalks,  keel-Jhaped  hanging  leaves,  and  a  long  flender 
fpike.  Mays  granis  albicantibus.  Tourn.  Irift.  R.  H. 
531.  Indian  Maize  with  white  grains. 

3.  Zea  ( Vulgare )  caule  humiliori,  foliis  carinatis  pen¬ 
dulis,  fpica  breviore.  Indian  Corn  with  a  lower  flalk, 
hanging  keel-floaped  leaves ,  and  a  Jhorter  fpike.  Mays 
fpica  aurea  &  alba.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  531.  Turkey  or 
Indian  Maize,  with  a  yellow  and  white  fpike. 

Thele  three  fpecies  have  been  generally  fuppofed  but 
one,  and  no  more  than  accidental  variations  •,  but  from 
long  experience'  I  can  affirm,  they  are  different,  and 
do  not  alter  by  culture. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Weft-Indies  •,  this  hath  a  very  large  ftrong  ftalk, 
which  rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The 
leaves  are  long,  broad,  and  hang  downward  ;  they 
have  a  broad  white  midrib.  The  male  flowers  come 
cut  in  branching  fpikes  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks •, 
thefe  are  eight  or  ten  inches  long.  The  female 
flowers  come  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  leaves  on 
the  fide  of  the  ftalk ;  they  are  difpofed  in  a  clofe, 
long,  thick  fpike,  and  are  covered  clofely  with  thin 
lpathte  or  (heaths  ;  out  of  the  end  of  thefe  covers  hang 
a  fmall  long  bunch  of  filaments  or  threads,  which 
are  fuppofed  receive  and  convey  the  farina  of  the  male 
flowers  to  the  germen  of  the  female.  When  the  feeds 
of  this  fort  are  ripe,  the  fpikes  or  ears  are  nine  or  ten 
inches  long,  and  fometimes  a  foot,  but  thefe  rarely 
ripen  in  England. 

|  have  not  leen  any  variety  of  colours  in  this  fpecies, 
though  it  is  very  probable  there  are  the  fame  varieties 
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in  the  colour  of  the  grain,  as  in  the  other  fpecies  ;  but 
as  this  is  lefs  common  in  Europe,  we  are  not  fo  well 
acquainted  with  it.  . 

The  fecond  fort  is  cultivated  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  The  ftalks  of  this  fort  are  flenderer  than 
thole  of  the  former,  and  feldom  rife  more  than  fix  or 
leven  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  narrower  than  thofe 
of  the  firft  foi’t,  and  are  hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a 
boat,  and  their  tops  hang  downwards.  The  fpikes 
of  male  flowers  are  Ihorter  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and 
the  ears  or  fpikes  of  grain  are  flenderer,  and  not  more 
than  fix  or  feven  inches  long.  The  grains  of  this 
fort  do  not  come  to  maturity  in  England,  unlefs  the 
feafon  proves  very  warm,  and  that  the  grains  are 
planted  early  in  a  warm  foil  and  fituation. 

The  third  fort  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  and  alfo  in  Germany.  The  ftalks  of  this 
are  flender,  and  feldom  rife  more  than  four  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  Ihorter  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the 
two  former  ;  they  are  hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat, 
and  their  tops  hang  down.  The  fpikes  of  male  flowers 
are  Ihort,  and  the  ears  or  fpikes  of  grain  are  feldom 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  long.'  This  fort  ripens 
its  grain  perfectly  well  in  England,  in  as  little  time 
as  Barley,  fo  may  be  cultivated  here  to  advantage. 
There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  two  laft  fpecies,  which 
differ  in  the  colour  of  their  grain.  The  moft  common 
colour  is  that  of  a  yellowifh  white ;  but  there  are  fome 
with  deep  yellow,  others  with  purple,  and  fome  with 
blue  grains;  and  when  the  different  colours  are  planted 
near  each  other,  the  farina  will  mix,  and  the  ears  will 
have  grains  of  feveral  colours  intermixed  on  the  fame 
fpike;  but  when  the  grains  of  the  different  varieties  are 
planted  at  a  proper  diftance  from  each  other,  the  pro¬ 
duce  v/ill  be  the  fame  with  the  grains  which  were  fovvn. 
Thefe  plants  are  feldom  cultivated  in  England  for  ufe, 
but  in  Italy  and  Germany  it  is  the  food  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  ;  as  it  is  alfo  in  many  parts  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  it  is  treated  in  the  following  manner. 
They  firft  dig  the  ground  well  in  the  fpring,  and  after 
having  made  it  level,  they  draw  a  line  crofs  the  whole 
piece  intended  to  be  planted  •,  then  they  raife  little 
hills  at  about  three  or  four  feet  diftance,  into  each  of 
which  they  put  two  or  three  good  feeds,  covering 
them  about  an  inch  thick  with  earth  ;  then  they  move 
the  line  four  feet  farther,  continuing  to  do  the  fame 
through  the  whole  fpot  6f  ground,  fo  that  the  rows 
may  be  four  feet  afunder,  and  the  hills  three  or  four 
feet  diftance.  Six  quarts  of  this  feed  is  generally  al¬ 
lowed  to  an  acre  of  land,  which,  if  the  toil  be  good. 
Will  commonly  produce  fifty  bufhels  of  Corn. 

In  the  planting  of  this  Corn,  where  they  obferve  to 
plant  the  grain  of  any  one  colour  in  a  field  by  itfelf, 
and  no  other  coloured  grain  Hand  near  it,  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  all  of  the  fame  colour  again,  as  hath  been  affirmed 
by  many  curious  perfons  who  have  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  ;  but  if  the  rows  are  alternately  planted  with  the 
grain  of  different  colours,  they  will  interchange,  and 
produce  a  mixture  of  all  the  forts  in  the  fame  row, 
and  frequently  on  one  and  the  fame  fpike  ;  and  fome 
do  affirm  they  will  mix  with  each  other,  at  the  diftance 
of  four  or  five  rods,  provided  there  is  no  tall  fence  or 
building  between  to  intercept  them. 
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There  is  nothing  more  obferved  in  the  culture  of  this  ' 
grain,  but  only  to  keep  it  clear  from  weeds,  by  fre¬ 
quent  hoeing  of  the  ground  •,  and  when  the  Items  are 
advanced,  to  draw  the  earth  up  in  a  hill  about  each 
plant,  which,  if  done,  will  greatly  ftrengthen  them, 
and  preferve  the  ground  about  their  roots  moift  for  a 
conliderable  time. 

When  the  Corn  is  ripe,  they  cut  off  the  {talks  clofe  to 
the  ground,  and  after  having  gathered  off  the  fpikes 
of  grain,  they  fpread  the  Italics  in  the  fun  to  harden 
and  dry,  which  they  afterward  ufe  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  Reeds  in  England  for  making  fences,  covering 
Iheds,  See.  for  which  purpofe  they  are  very  ufeful  to 
the  inhabitants  of  warm  countries  ;  and  when  there  is 
a  fcarcity  of  forage,  they  feed  their  cattle  with  them 
■green,  as  fait  as  the  Corn  is  gathered  off. 

The  Corn  is  ground  to  flour,  and  the  poorelt  fort  of 
people  in  America,  and  alfo  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
make  their  bread  of  this  flour ;  and  in  many  of  the 
warmer  countries,  the  inhabitants  roalt  the  whole 
fpikes,  and  drefs  them  many  different  ways,  making 
feveral  dilhes  of  it ;  but  this  grain  feldom  agrees  with 
thofe  who  have  not  been  accultomed  to  eat  it  •,  howe¬ 
ver,  in  times  of  fcarcity  of  other  grain,  this  would  be 
a  better  fubllitute  for  the  poor  than  Bean  flour,  or 
other  forts,  which  have  been  ufed  in  England  ;  and  at 
all  times  will  be  found  a  hearty  food  for  cattle,  hogs, 
and  poultry ;  fo  that  in  light  fandy  lands,  where  Beans 
and  Peas  fucceed  not  well,  this  grain  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  to  anfwer  both  purpofes  to  advantage. 

If  this  grain  is  cultivated  by  the  horfe  hoeing  hufban- 
dry,  it  may  be  done  at  lefs  expence  than  in  any  other 
method  ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  plants  which  is  more 
particularly  adapted  for  this  hulbandry  ;  therefore  I 
Ihall  here  give  an  account  of  the  method  in  which  it 
has  been  cultivated  by  the  horfe-hoe,  and  hasfucceeded 
beyond  expectation. 

The  land  was  very  light  and  fandy,  and  far  from 
being  rich ;  this  was  ploughed  deep  before  winter, 
and  laid  up  in  high  ridges  till  the  fpring,  when  it  was 
well  harrowed  to  break  it  fine,  and  the  beginning  of 
April  the  ground  was  again  ploughed,  laid  level,  and 
well  harrowed  to  make  the  furface  fmooth  ;  then 
the  feeds  twere  fown  in  drills,  which  were  made 
four  feet  afunder,  into  which  the  feeds  were  drop¬ 
ped  at  about  a  foot  diftance.  When  the  plants  were 
come  up  three  inches  high,  where  any  of  them  were 
too  clofe,  they  were  cut  up  with  a  hand-hoe,  and  the 
intervals  between  the  rows  were  ploughed  {hallow  to 
deftroy  the  young  weeds.  But  when  the  Items  were 
advanced,  the  ground  in  the  intervals  was  ploughed 
deeper,  and  the  earth  laid  up  to  the  plants  on  both 
fides  ;  and  when  the  weeds  began  to  grow  again,  the 
ground  was  a  third  time  ploughed  to  deftroy  them ; 
this  kept  the  ground  pretty  clean  from  weeds  till  the 
grain  was  ripe,  as  the  feafon  was  not  wet,  but  other- 
wife  it  would  have  required  a  fourth  ploughing  to  an¬ 
fwer  this  purpofe.  The  ftalks  of  thefe  plants  pro¬ 
duced  from  three  to  fix  fpikes  of  grain  each,  which 
was  a  great  increafe. 

The  time  for  fowing  this  Corn,  is  about  the  fame  as 
for  Barley ;  in  light  warm  land  it  may  be  fown  the 
latter  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  but  in 
cold  ground,  the  middle  or  end  of  April  will  be  early 
enough,  for  the  grain  is  fubjeft  to  rot  in  cold  land, 
efpecially  if  the  feafon  proves  wet.  When  die  large  forts 
are  planted  in  a  garden  for  curiofity,  their  feeds  Ihould 
be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot- bed  the  beginning  of 
March  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
Ihould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  moderate  hot-bed 
to  bring  them  forward  •,  but  they  mult  not  be  kept 
too  clolely  covered,  for  that  will  draw  them  up  weak  ; 
therefore,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  they  Ihould  be 
inured  to  bear  the  open  air;  and  the  beginning  of  May 
they  Ihould  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their 
roots,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  warm  border  at  three  or 
four  feet  diftance,  carefully  watering  them  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  proves  dry,  until  they  have  taken  new  root,  after 
which  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep 


them  clean  from  weeds.  If  the  feafon  Ihould  prove 
warm,  thefe  plants  will  ripen  the  Corn  in  autumn. 

Z  I  N  Z  I  B  E  R.  See  Amomum. 

ZIZIPHORA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  33.  Clinopodium. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  194.  tab.  92.  Field  Bafil. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  hath  a  long ,  rough ,  (ylindrical  emp element, 
which  is  J lightly  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim .  The 
flower  is  of  the  labiated  kind ,  having  a  long  cylindrical 
tube.  The  upper  lip  is  oval ,  reflexed ,  and  entire  ;  the 
under  lip  (or  beard)  is  divided  into  three  equal  flegments  ; 
it  has  two  flpreading  ftamina  terminated  by  oblong  flum- 
mits ,  and  a  quadrifid  germen  fupporting  a  briflly  Jlyle , 
crowned  by  a  jharp  -pointed  inflex ed  ftigma.  The  germen 
afterward,  turn  to  flour  oblong  feeds ,  which  ripen  in  the 
empalement. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fecond  clafs,  which  includes  thofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  two  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Speies  are, 

1.  Ziziphora  ( Capitata )  capitulis,  terminalibus,  foliis 
ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  31.  Field  Bafil  with  heads  ter¬ 
minating  the  ftalks ,  and  oval  leaves.  Clinopodium  fif- 
tulofum  pumilum,  Indiae  occidentalis,  fummo  caule 
floridum.  Pluk.  Aim.  in,  Low  fiftulous  Field  Bafil 
of  the  Weft-Indies ,  having  flowers  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk. 

2.  Zizophora  ( Tenuior )  floribus  lateralibus,  foliis  lan- 
ceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  31.  Field  Bafil  with  flowers 
growing  on  the  fides  of  the  ftalk ,  and  flpear-flhaped  leaves . 
Acinos  Syriaca,  folio  mucronato,  capfulis  hirfutis. 
Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  404.  Syrian  Field  Bafil  with  an  acute- 
pointed  leaf,  and  hairy  capflules. 

3.  Ziziphora  ( Hiflpanica )  floribus  lateralibus,  foliis  in- 
ferioribus  lineari  lanceolatis,  fummis  oyato  mucrona- 
tis.  Field  Bafil  with  flowers  growing  on  the  fides  of  the 
ftalks ,  the  lower  leaves  linear  and  flpear-flhaped ,  and  thofe 
on  the  top  oval ,  terminating  with  long  points. 

4.  Ziziphora  ( Alpina )  foliis  lanceolatis,  floribus  termi¬ 
nalibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  305.  Alpine  Field  Bafil  with  flpear- 
flhaped  leaves ,  and  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks.  Cli¬ 
nopodium  Alpinum  rofeum,  faturejae  foliis.  Boccon. 
Muf.  119.  Alpine  Field  Bafiil  with  Liofle-like  heads  and 
Savory  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  ;  this  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  has  a  four-cornered  ftalk  about 
four  inches  high,  fending  out  fide  branches  from  the 
bottom,  which  (land  oppofite  •,  thefe  are  terminated 
by  a  duller  of  final!  flowers  furrounded  by  oval  leaves, 
ending  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  have  a  {lender 
cylindrical  empalement,  out  of  which  they  juft  peep ; 
they  are  purple,  of  the  lip  kind,  and  have  but  two 
ftamina-,  it  flowers  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  about  fix  weeks  after. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  and  alfo  in 
the  Levant ;  this  fends  up  many  flender  ligneous 
ftalks,  which  rife  near  a  foot  high,  are  garnilhed  with 
fpear-Ihaped  leaves  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Savory,  and  have  a  feent  like  thofe.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks,  which  are  like 
thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and  appear  at  the  fame  feafon. 
The  feeds  of  the  third  fort  I  received  from  Dr.  Ruffel, 
who  procured  them  from  Aleppo  ;  this  rifes  about 
eight  or  nine  inches  high  ;  the  ftalks  branch  out  their 
whole  length.  The  lower  leaves  are  narrow,  and 
hairy  ;  thofe  at  the  top  are  oval,  running  out  in  acute 
points.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  whorls  round  the 
ftalks,  and  are  like  thole  of  the  former  fort.  The 
whole  plant  fmells  like  Pennyroyal. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and 
Appenine  mountains.  The  ftalks  of  this  rile  about 
fix  inches  high,  and  are  garnilhed  with  fmall  fpear- 
Ihaped  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  duller  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  which  are 
of  the  fame  Ihape  and  colour  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort, 
and  are  furrounded  with  fpear-Ihaped  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  annual,  fo  are  propa- 
pagated  only  by  feeds. 

The  feeds  may  be  fown  in  a  border  of  light  earth, 
either  in  lpring  or  autumn.  Thole  plants  which 

come 
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come  Up  in  autumn,  will  abide  through  the  winter, 
and  will  grow  much  larger  than  thofe  which  come  up’ 
in  the  fpiing,  though  neither  of  them  rife  very  hio-h. 
The  feeds  fhould  be  lown  where  the  plants  are  to  re¬ 
main,  for  they  do  not  thrive  well  when  they  are  tranf- 
planted,  unlefs  the  earth  remains  to  their  roots.  Thefe 
have  a  pretty  ftrong  aromatic  fcent,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  Summer  Savory,  but  as  they  are  plants  of  lit¬ 
tle  beauty,  they  are  feldom  cultivated  but  in  botanic 
gardens  for  variety  fake. 

The  feeds  of  thole  plants  which  come  up  in  autumn, 
will  be  ripe  in  July  or  Auguft  ;  but  thofe  of  the  fprinn 
plants  will  not  ripen  till  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  of 
the  beginning  of  September ;  when,  if  the  feeds  are  j 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  re-  I 
quire  no  farther  care  but  to  clear  them  from  weeds,  I 
and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe.  i 

ZIZIPHUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  627.  tab.  402. 
Rhamnus.  L/in.  Gen.  Plant.  235.  The  Junjube. 

^  The  Characters  are, 

The  flower  has  no  empalement ;  it  has  one  funnel-Jhaped 
fetal,  which  fpr cads  open  at  the  top ,  and  is  cut  into  four 
or  five  fegments it  has  five  awl-Jhaped  ftamina ,  whofe 
bafe  are  infer  ted  to  the  petal,  and  are  terminated  by  fmall 
fummits ,  and  an  oval  ger men  fupporting  tw 0  /lender  ftyles, 
crowned  by  obtnfe  ftigmas.  The  ger  men  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong,  oval  berry ,  inclofing  a  frngle  nut  of  the 

fame  form ,  which  has  two  cells ,  each  containing  an  ob- 
long  feed.  i 

*1  his  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  feftion 
of  Tournefort’s  twenty-firft  clafs,  which  contains  the 
trees  and  fhrubs  with  a  Rofe  flower,  whofe  pointal 
turns  to  a  fruit  pregnant  with  a  ftony  feed.  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus  has  joined  this  genus  to  the  Rhamnus,  which 
he  ranges  in  the  firft  fedion  of  his  fifth  clafs,  which 
contains  thofe  plants  whole  flowers  have  five  ftamina 
and  one  ftyle  ;  but  the  flowers  of  thefe  plants  having 
two  ftyles j  the  plants  fliould  be  feparated  from  the  I 
Rhamnus.  1 

The  Species  are,  I 

1.  Ziziphus  (' Jujuba )  aculeis  gemindtis  redtis;  foliis 
oblongo  ovatis  l'erratis.  Jujube  with  fir  ait  thorns  grow¬ 
ing  by  pairs,  and  oblong,  oval,  flawed  leaves.  Ziziphus. 
Dod.  p.  807.  The  common  Jujube. 

2.  Ziziphus  ( Sylveftris )  aculeis  geminatis,  altero  recur- 
vo,  foliis  ovatis  nervofis.  Jujube  with  twin  fpines ,  one 
of  which  is  recurved,  and-  oval  veined  leaves.  Ziziphus 
fylveftris.  Tourn.  Inft.  627.  The  wild  Jujube. 

3.  Ziziphus  {(Enoplia)  aculeis  folitariis  recurvis  pe- 
dunculis  aggregatis,  foliis  cordato-rotundis  nervofis, 
lubtus  tomentofis.  Jujube  with  Jingle  recurved  fpines, 
foot-ftalks  in  clufters,  add  round,  heart'-fhaped ,  veined 
leaves,  which  are  downy  on  their  under  fide.  Jujube 
aculeata,  nervofis  foliis  infra  fericcis  flavis.  *Burm. 
Zeyl.  1 3 1 ,  Prickly  Jujube  with  veined  leaves,  which 
are  fiilky  and  yellow  on  their  under  Jide. 

4*  ' Ziziphus  ( Africana )  aculeis  geminatis  redis,  foliis 
ovatis  nervofis.  Jujube  with  double  ftrait  thorns,  and 
oval  veined  leaves.  Jujube,  fc.  Ziziphus  Africana,  mu- 
cronatis  foliis,  fpina.  gemella.  Pluk.  Aim.  199.  Afri¬ 
can  Jujube  with  pointed  leaves  and  double  fpines. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  parts  of 
Europe  ;  it  has  a  woody  ftalk  which  divides  into 
many  crooked  irregular  branches,  which  are  armed 
with  ftrong  ftrait  thorns  fet  by  pairs  at  each  joint. 
The  leaves  are  two  inches  long  and  one  broad,  flightly 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  ftand  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
two  or  three  arifing  from  the  fame  place,  which  fit 
clofe  •,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  colour ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  an  oval  fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a 
middling  I  lum,  of  a  fweetifh  tafte,  and  are  clammy, 
including  a  hard  oblong  ftone,  pointed  at  both  ends! 
The  fruit  of  this  tree  was  formerly  ufecl  in  medicine  ; 
it  is  reckoned  pedoral,  and  good  for  coughs,  pleuri- 
fies,  and  hot  fliarp  humours,  but  is  now  feldom  to  be 
found  in  the  fhops.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  this  fruit  is 
ferved  up  at  the  table  in  defects  during  the  winter  fea- 
fon,  as  a  dry  fweetmeat. 
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The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  about  Tunis  in  Afri¬ 
ca  i  this  has  {lender  woody  Italics,  which  fend  out  manv 
weak  branches,  covered  with  a  grayilh  bark,  and  armed 
with  ipines,  which  come  out  by  pairs  at  each  joint, 
one  of  which  is  longer  than  the  other,  and  is  ftrait ! 
the  other  is  ihort  and  recurved.  The  leaves  are  fmall 
oval  and  veined;  they  are  half  an  inch  long,  and  as 
much  in  breadth,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches.  The 
flowers  of  this  fort  I  have  not  feen,  fo  can  give  no 
farther  defcription  of  this  plant. 

The  third  lbrt  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  rifes  with 
ihrubby  italics  ten  or  twelve  feet  high;  fendino-  out 
many  flender  branches,  which  have  a^yellowifh  bark 
and  are  armed  with  Angle  recurved  thorns  at  each 
joint.  The  leaves  are  round,  heart-ftiaped,  about 
two  inches  long,  and  as  much  in  breadth,  and  are  in¬ 
dented  at  the  foot-ftalk;  they  have  three  longitudinal 
veins,  and  are  covered  with  a  yellowifn  down  on  their 
under  fide.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from 
the  wings  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
yellowiih  colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit 
about  the  fize  of  lmall  Olives,  inclofing  a  ftone  of  the 
fame  fhape. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  from  whence 
I  have  received  the  feeds ;  this  fends  up  feveral  Ihrub- 
by  ftalks  from  the  root,  which  divide  into  flender 
branches,  which  are  armed  with  ftrait  fpines,  and 
aie  fet  by  pairs  at  each  joint;  the  leaves  are  fmall, 
oval,  and  veined,  and  are  placed  alternate,  ftandino- 
upon  very  ihort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  o^' 
a  yellow  colour,  arifing  from  the  wings  of  the  branches. 
The  fruit  is  round,  and  about  the  fize  of  Sloes. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  fome  cu¬ 
rious  perfons  only  for  the  fake  of  variety,  for  they 
do  not  produce  fruit  in  England.  The  firft  and  fourth 
forts,  which  are  the  moft  hardy,  will  fcarcely  live  thro’ 
the  winters  in  England,  even  when  they  are  planted 
againft  iouth  walls ;  in  which  fituation  I  have  kept 
the  plants  two  or  three  years*  when  the  winters  have 
proved  mild,  but  they  were  afterward  killed  by  a 
fliarp  froft.  They  may  be  propagated  by  putting  their 
ftones  into  pots  of  frefli  light  earth,  foon  afte?  their 
fruits  are  ripe ;  and  in  winter  they  fhould  be  placed 
under  a  common  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  be 
flieltered  from  fevere  froft.  In  the  fpring  thefe  pots 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which 
will  greatly  forward  the  growth  of  the  feeds ;  and 
When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fliould  be  inured 
to  the  open  air  by  degrees,  into  which  they  muft  be 
removed  in  June,  placing  them  near  the  flielter  of  a 
hedge ;  and  in  very  dry  weather  they  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  water. 

In  this  fituation  they  may  remain  till  the  beginning  of 
October,  when  they  muft  be  removed  either  into^the 
green-houfe,  or  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  where 
they  may  be  defended  from  froft,  but  fliould  have. as 
much  free  air  as  poflible  in  mild  weather. 

During  the  winter  feafon  they  fhould  be  now  and  then 
refrefhed  with  water  ;  but  after  their  leaves  are  fallen 
(as  they  always  flied  them  in  winter),  they  muft  not  be 
over  watered,  which  would  rot  the  tender  fibres  of 
their  roots,  and  caufe  the  plants  to  decay. 

In  March,  juft  before  the  plants  begin  to  flioot,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted,  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pod 
filled  with  light  frefli  earth  ;  and  if  they  are  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  it  will  greatly  promote  their 
taking  root ;  but  in  May  they  muft  be  inured  to  the 
open  air  by  degrees,  into  which  they  fliould  be  foon 
after  removed. 

Thus  thefe  plants  fliould  be  managed  while  young,  at 
which  time  they  are  tender;  but  when  they  are  three 
or  four  years  old,  fome  of  them  may  be  planted  in  the 
full  ground,  againft  a  warm  wall  or  pale,  where,  if  they 
have  a  dry  foil,  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  or¬ 
dinary  winters  pretty  well ;  but  in  hard  frofts  they 
will  require  to  be  flieltered,  fo  it  will  be  proper  to 
keep  a  plant  or  two  in  pots,  which  may  be  houfed  in 
winter. 
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Thefe  plants  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  fuckers, 
which  the  old  ones  many  times  lend  forth  from  their 
roots,  but  thefe  are  feldom  fo  wel  rooted  as  thofe 
produced  from  feeds,  nor  do  they  make  fo  good  plants 
for  which  reafon  they  are  but  rarely  propagated  that 

The  fecond  fort  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  firft:,  fo  thefe 
plants  mull  be  kept  in  pots,  and  in  the  winter  placed 
into  the  green- houfe,  and  treated  in  the  lame  way  as 
other  hardy  exotic  plants,  being  careful  not  to  over¬ 
water  them  at  that  feal'on,  but  eipecially  when  they 
have  fhed  their  leaves. 

This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds*  which  muft  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  country  where  it  naturally  grows ; 
thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  hlled  with  light  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  which 
will  bring  up  the  plants  in  about  fix  weeks,  it  the  I 
feeds  are  good.  When  the  plants  begin  to  advance  in  } 
heio-ht,  they  fhould  be  gradually  hardened,  and  in 
Tune  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  a  fheltered 
lit  u  at  ion  ;  but  in  autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into 
fhelter,  where  they  muft  remain  all  the  winter,  and  in 
the  fpring,  before  the  plants  begin  to  pufti  out  their 
leaves,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted,  each  into 
a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  gentle  hot¬ 
bed  to  forward  their  putting  out  new  roots.  In  fu tu¬ 
rner  they  muft  be  expofed  abroad,  but  in  winter  they 
muft  be  houfed. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  are  tenderer  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  this  country  unlefs  the  plants 
are  kept  in  a  warm  ftove.  Thefe  are  propagated  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  former,  but  the  plants  muft  be  more 
tenderly  treated,  for  they  fhould  not  be  wholly  ex¬ 
pofed  abroad  at  any  time  of  the  year  ;  in  fummer  they 
muft  have  a  large  fliare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  and  in 
winter  they  muft  be  kept  in  a  warm  ftove. 
ZYGOPHYLLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  474.  Fa- 
bago.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  258.  tab.  135.  Bean  Caper. 
The  Characters  are, 

phe  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  oval  ob- 
tufe  leaves .  Phe  flower  has  five  obtufe  petals  which  ai  e 
longer  than  the  empalement ,  and  are  indented  at  their 
points  ;  it  has  a  clofed  nettarium ,  which  includes  the  ger- 
yneUf  compofed  of  feveral  feales  or  little  leaves ,  to  which 
the  bafes  of  the  ftamina  are  faftened  ;  it  hath  ten  awl-floaped 
ftamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits ,  and  an  oblong  ger- 
men ,  fupporting  an  awl-fhaped  ftyle ,  crowned  by  aftngle 
fligma .  Phegermen  afterward  become  an  oval  five- cornered 
“ capfule  with  five  cells ,  containing  feveral  roundifh  feeds. 
This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  fedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  which  includes  tnofe  plants 
whofe  flowers  have  ten  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Zygophyllum  {Fab ago)  foliis  petiolatis,  foliolis  ob- 
ovatis  caule  herbaceo.  Lin.  Sp.  551.  Bean  Caper  with 
foot-ftalks  to  the  leaves ,  and  herbaceous  flalks.  F abago 
Bel  gar  urn  five  peplus  Parifienfium.  Lugd.  45  Com¬ 
mon  Bean  Caper^  or  Peplus  of  the  Parifians. 

2.  Zygophyllum  {Sejfilifolium)  foliis  fefiilibus,  foliolis 
lanceolato-ovalibus  margine  fcabris  caule  fruticofo. 
Lin.  Sp.  552.  Bean  Caper  with  oval  fpear-Jhaped  leaves 
fitting  clofe  to  the  flalks ,  and  a  Jhrubby  ftalk.  Fabago 
Africana  arborefeens,  flore  fulphureo,  frudtu  rotundo. 
Com.  Plant.  Rar.  10.  Pree-like  African  Bean  Caper ,  with 
a  brimfi one  flower  and  a  round  fruit. 

3.  Zygophyllum  ( Morgfana )  foliis  fubpetiolatis,  foli- 
°  olisobovatis  caule  fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  551.  Bean  Caper 

with  oval  fmall  leaves  having  floor t  foot-flalks ,  and  a 
Jhrubby  ftalk.  Fabago  tetraphylla  flore  tetrapetalo, 
frudtu  membranaceo  quadrangulari.  Burm.  Plant. 
Afr.  7.  Four-leaved  Bean  Caper  with  a  flower  of  four  pe¬ 
tals  ^  and  a  four-cornered  membranaceous  fruit. 

4.  Zygophyllum  ( Fulvum )  caplulis  ovatis  acutis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  386.  Bean  Caper  with  oval  acute-pointed  cap- 
fules.  Fabago  flore  luteo,  petalorum  unguibus  ru- 
bris,  frudlu  lulcato  acuto  oblongo.  Burm.  Plant.  Afr. 
6.  Bean  Caper  with  a  yellow  flower ,  the  tails  of  the  pe¬ 
tals  red ,  and  an  acute ,  oblong,  furrowed  fruit. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria ;  this  has  been 


long  an  inhabitant  of  fome  curious  gardens  in  England. 
The  root  is  thick*  flefhy,  and  ftrikes  deep  into  the 


round,  and  will  grow  as  thick  as  a  man  s  arm  when 


old.  The  flalks  decay  every  autumn  to  the  root 
from  which  fpring  new  fnoots  every  year,  in  number 
proportionable  to  the  fize  of  the  root  •,  they  rife  three 
or  four  feet  high,  lending  out  a  few  fide  branches  ; 
thefe  are  fmooth,  green,  and  jointed  ;  they  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  fmooth  flefhy  leaves  like  thofe  of  Purflane, 
two  Handing  together  upon  the  fame  foot-ftalk,  which 
is  an  inch  long ;  they  are  of  a  bluifh  green  colour. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk, 
two  or  three  arifing  at  the  fame  joint  upon  (hort  foot- 
ftalks  •,  they  are  compofed  of  five  roundifh  concave 
petals  of  a  reddifh  colour  on  their  outfide,  and  ten  fta¬ 
mina  which  are  twice  the  length  of  the  petals.  The 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  long  prifmatical  capfules 
with  five  fides,  which  have  cells  filled  with  roundifh 
feeds.  This  fort  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  •,  this  rifes  with  a  thick  woody  ftalk  three  or 
four  feet’high,  fending  out  many  branches,  which  are 
o-arnifhed  with  fucculent  leaves  placed  by  fours,  fitting 
clofe  to  them.  From  the  wings  of  the  flalks  the  flowers 
are  produced  upon  pretty  long  flender  foot-ftalks ; 
they  are  compofed  of  five  fulphUr-coloured  petals 
which  have  a  brown  fpot  on  each  of  their  tails  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  depreffed  fruit  having  five 
cells,  each  containing  two  roundifh  feeds.  1  his  plant 
continues  flowering  all  fummer  and  autumn,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  winter. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  has  a  fhrubby  ftalk  which  divides  into 
many  irregular  jointed  branches,  which  rife  four  or 
five  feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  thick  fuccu¬ 
lent  leaves,  which  are  larger,  and  more  obtufe  than 
thofe  of  the  fecond  fort  ;  they  are  placed  by  fours  at 
each  joint,  two  on  each  fide  the  ftalk  oppofite.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  upon  flen¬ 
der  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  have  but  four  petals,  which  aie 
broader  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort,  but  of  the  lame 
colour,  each  having  a  brown  fpot  at  their  tails,  i  he 
fruit  has  four  broad  membranaceous  wings,  reiembling 
the  fails  of  a  mill.  This  plant  flowers  moft^part  of 
fummer,  but  the  fruit  feldom  ripens  well  in  England. 
The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  flalks  of  this  branch  out  greatly  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  •,  they  are  fhrubby,  jointed,  and  irregular.  The 
leaves  are  of  the  confidence  of  thofe  of  Purflane;  they 
are  narrow  at  their  tails,  but  oval  toward  their  points, 
and  are  placed  by  fours  at  each  joint  like  the  former. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk 
upon  flender  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  each  petal  having  a  pretty  large  red  fpot  at  their 
tails.  The  fruit  is  oval,  about  three  quarters  of  ant 
inch  long,  having  five  deep  furrows,  and  is  divided  into 
five  cell?,  which  are  filled  with  roundifh  feeds.  This 
plant  flowers  great  part  of  the  year,  and  the  fruit  ri¬ 
pens  in  autumn  and  winter. 

The  firft  fort  is  propagated  only  by  feeds,  which  ri¬ 
pen  very  well  in  England  in  warm  feafons ;  thefe  may 
be  either  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring, 
or  on  a  warm  border  of  light  ground ;  thofe  which 
are  fown  upon  the  hot-bed  will  come  up  in  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  and  about  a  month  after,  the 
plants  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  frefh  light 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  gentle  hot-bed  to  promote 
their  taking  root,  and  fnaded  from  the  fun  in  the  day 
time ;  afterward  they  muft  be  gradually  hardened  to 
bear  the  open  air,  to  which  they  fhould  be  expofed  all 
the  fummer  ;  but  in  autumn,  when  their  flalks  begin 
to  decay,  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed  frame  to 
fhelter  them  from  the  frofl  in  winter,  for  while  they 
are  young,  they  are  a  little  tender.  .The  fpring  fol¬ 
lowing  they  may  be  turned  out  ot  the  pots,  and  planted 
in  a  fouth  border  clofe  to  the  wall,  in  a  dry  rubbifhy 
foil,  where  they  will  endure  the  cold  without  cover¬ 
ing. 
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ing.  1  here  is  a  plant  of  this  kind  in  the  Chelfea  Gar- 

ZhC\  18  T"6  ft30  years  old’  and  has  re- 
1  ,  the  fevereft  cold  without  any  covering  and 

produces  great  plenty  of  flowers  and  fruit  annually 

1  hole  plants  which  come  up  in  the  full  ground  will 

require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 

weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  come  up  too  clofe 

ESS  r°0m  t0  grow  the  firft  year ;  and  when 

then  (talks  decay  in  autumn,  the  furface  of  the  ground 
fhould  be  covered  with  tan  to  prevent  the  'froft  from 
penetrating  to  the  roots,  or  in  frofty  weather,  they 
maybe  covered  with  ftrawor  Peas  haulm,  which  will 
anfwer  the  fame  purpole,  the  young  plants  being  fome- 

and  10  the  fpring’  the  roots  AioultJ  be 
carefully  taken  up,  planting  them  clofe  to  a  warm 
wall,  as  before  direaed. 

The  other  three  forts  are  too  tender  to  live  through 
the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  fo  they  muft 
be  kept  in  pots,  and  houfed  in  autumn.  Thefe  plants 
may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings. 

1  he  fecond  and  fourth  forts  ripen  their  feeds  pretty 
well  in  England,  fo  thefe  may  be  propagated  by  fow^ 
mg  them  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  •  and 
when  the  plants  are  about  an  inch  high,  the/fhould 

eaerthaC  and^^  ant?-  lnt°a  fma11  Pot  filled  with  light 
earth  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  fhadina 

em  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then 
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«  the  fra  fan  advances,  they  fooald  be  gradually  nare. 
ened  to  bear  tiie  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  be 
lemoved  the  latter  end  of  May,  placing  them  in  a 
warip  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till 
autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  placed  In  a  qr7  airy 
glafs-cafe-,  where  they  will  faceted  better  than'  in  a 
gieen-houfe;  for  they  require  a  large  fhare  of  air  in 
rniJd  weather,  otherwife  their  {hoots  are  apt  to  be  weak 
and  tender,  lo  are  often  injured  by  damp  air  in  win¬ 
ter,  but  they  do  not  require  any  artificial  heat.  If 
they  are  fcreened  from  the  froft,  and  have  plenty  of 
air,  they  will  thrive  very  well, 
i  he  third  fort  feldom  produces  good  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  the  two  others 
are  generalv  mereafed  in  the  gardens  the  fame  way 
that  method  being  very  expeditious,  though  the  feed- 
hng  plants  grow  itronger,  and  rife  to  a  greater  height 
1  heie  cuttings  may  be  planted  in  a  bed  of  light  earth 
during  any  oh  the  fummer  months if  thefe"are  co¬ 
vered  clofe  down  with  bell  or  hand-glaffes,  and  fhaded 
from  the  fun,  they  will  put  out  roots  in  five  or  fix 
weeks,  and  then  may  be  taken  up  carefully  and  pot¬ 
ted,  placing  them  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken 
new  root ;  after  which  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
warm  lheltered  fituation,  and  treated  in  the  fame  wav 
as  thofe  plants  raifed  from  feeds. 

ZYLOSTEUM.  See  Lonicjera, 
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Abies 

Abrotanum 
Abrotanum  Fce- 
mina,  vide  Santolina 
Abrus,  vide  Glycine 
Ablinthium,videArtemifia 
Abutilon 

Acacia,  vide  Mimofa 
Acacia  Germanorum,  vide 
Prunus 

Acacia  Virginiana,  vide 
Robinia 

Acajou,  vide  Anacardium 

Acalypha 

Acanaceous 

Acanthus 

Acarna,  -vide  Cnicus 

Acaulis 

Acer 

Acetofa 

Acetofella,  vide  Oxalis 

Achillea 

Achyranthes 

Acinos,  vide  1  hymus 

Acinus 

Aconitum 

Aconitum  Hyemale,  vide 
Helleborus 
Acorus 

Acriviola,  vide  T  ropteolum 

Adtsea 

Adanfonia 

Adenanthera 

Adhatoda,  vide  Julticia 

Adianthum 

Adnata 

Adonis 

Adoxa 

fEfchynomene 
iE  {cuius 
fEther 
Agave 
Ageratum 

Ageratum  officinarum,  vi¬ 
de  Achillasa 

Aenus  Callus,  vide  Vitex 
Aprifolium,  vide  Ilex 
Agrimonia 
Agroitem  m  a 
‘  Ahouai,  vide  Thevetia 
Aizoon 
Ajuga 
Ala 

Alabaltruin 

Alaternoides,  vide  Phylica, 
Clutia,  &  Celallrus 
Alaternus 
Alcea 
Alchemilla 
Aletris 

Alkekengi,  vide  Phyfalis 
Aliiaria,  vide  Hefperis 
Allium 
Alnus 

Alnus  nigra  baccifera,  vide 
Frangula 


Aloe 

Aloides,  vide  Stratiotes 

Alopecuros 

Alpinia 

Althaea 

Alylfoides,  vide  Alyffum 
Alyffum 

Amaranthoides,  vide  Gom- 
phrena 
Amaranthus 

Amaranthus  Criftatus,vide 
Celolia 
Amaryllis 
Ambrolia 

Arnelanchier,  vide  Chio- 
nanthus 
Amentaceous 
Amethyftea 
Ammannia 
Ammi 

Amini  perenne,videSilaum 
Amomura  Plinii,  vide  So- 
lanum 

Amoris  Pomum,  vide  Ly- 
coperficon 
Amorpha 
Amy  gd  a’,  us 

Anacampferos,vide  Sedum 

Anacardium 

Anacyclus 

Anagallis 

Anagyris 

Ananas 

Anapodophyllon,  vide  Po- 
dophyllon 
Anaftatica 
Anchufa 
Andrachne 
Andromeda 
Androface 

Androfasmum,  vide  Ply- 
pericum 
Andryala 
Anemone 

Anemonoides,  vide  Ane¬ 
mone 

Anemofpermos,  vide  Arc- 
totis 

Anethum 

Angelica 

Anguria 

Anil,  vide  Indigophera 
Anifum,  vide  Pimpinella 
Annona 

Anonis,  vide  Ononis 

Anthemis  / 

Antheras 

Anthericum 

Anthology 

Antholyza 

Anthofpermum 

Anthyllis 

Antirrhinum 

Aparine 

Apetalous 

Aphaca,  vide  Lathyrus 


Apios,  vide  Glycine 

Apium 

Apocynum 

Aquifolium,  vide  Ilex 

Aquilegia 

Arabis 

Arachis 

Aralia 

Arbor 

Arbor  Camphorifera,  vide 
Laurus 

ArborC  oral,videErythr  na 

Arbor  Juds,  vide  Cercis 

Arbor  Vitas,  vide  Thuya 

Arboreus 

Arbutus 

Ardlium 

Arclotis 

Arcuation 

Arethufa 

Argemone 

Argilla 

Ana  Theophrafti,  vide 
CratfEgus 

Arifarum,  vide  Arum 
Arifta 

Ariftolochia 

Armeniaca 

Armerius,  vide  Dianthus 

Arnica 

Artedia 

Artemifia 

Arum 

Arundo 

Arundo  Saccharifera,  vide 
Saccharum 
Afarina 
Afarum 
Afclepias 
Afcyrum 
Afpalathus 
Afparagus 
Afperifolious 
Afperugo 
Afperula 
Afphodelus 
Atplenium 
Alter 

Allerifcus,  vide  Buphthal- 
mum 

Alleroides,  vide  Inula 

Altragalus 

Allrantia 

Athamanta 

Atradlylis 

Atragena 

Atraphaxis 

Atriplex 

Atriplex  Baccifera,  vide 
Blitum 
Atropha 
Avena 
Aurantium 
Auricula  muris 
Auricula  urfi 
Azalea 


Azederach,  vide  Melia 

B. 

BAC  C  A 
Baccharis 
Bacciferous 

Balaultia,  vide  Punica 
Ballotte 

Bali  am  in  a,  vide  Impatiens 
Balfamita,  vide  Tanacetum 
Bamia  Mofchata,  vide  Hi- 
bifcus 

Banana,  vide  Mufa 
Bannilleria 

Baobob,  vide  Adanfonia 
Barba  Capras,  vide  Spirsea 
Barba  Jovis,  vide  Anthyllis 
Barbarea,  vide  Silymbri- 
um 

Bardnna,  vide  Ardlium 
Barleria 

Banramia,  videTriumfetta 

BalTella 

Bafilicum,  vide  Ocymum 

Balteria 

Bauhinia 

Belladona,  vide  Atropa 
Beilis 

Beilis  major,  vide  Chry- 
fanthemum 
Bellonia 

Benzoin,  vide  Laurus 
Berberis 
Bermudiana 
Bernardia,  vide  Croton 
Belleria, 

Beta 

Betonica 

Betonica  Aquatica,  vide 
Scrophularia 

Betonica  Pauli,  vide  Vero¬ 
nica 
Betula 
Bidens 

Bifolium,  vide  Ophris 

Bignonia 

Bilcutella 

Bilferula 

Billingua,  vide  Rufcus 
Biilorta,  vide  Polygonum 
Bivalvular 
Bixa 

Blattaria,  vide  Verbafcum 

Blitum 

Bocconia 

Boerhaavia 

Bombax 

Bonduc,  vide  Guilandin^ 
Bontia 

Bonus  Henricus,  vide  Che- 
nopodium 
Borbonia 
Borago 
Bofea 

Botrys,  vide  Chenopodium 

Bra- 
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Brabejum 

franca  Urfina,  vide  Acan¬ 
thus 
Brafiica 

Breynia,  vide  Capparis 

Bromelia 

Browallia 

Brunella,  vide  Prunella 
Brunsfeliia 

Brufcus,  vide  Rufcus 
Bryonia 

Bryonia  nigra,  vide  Tamns 

Bubon 

Buddleja 

Bugloflum,  vide  Anchufa 
&  Lycopfis 
Bugula,  videAjuga 
Bulbous 

Bulbocaftanum,  vide  Bu- 
nium 

Bulbocodium 

Bunias 

Bunium 

Buphthalmum 

Bupleuroides,  vide  Phyllis 

Bupleurum 

Burfa  Paftoris,  vide  Thlaf- 

Pi 

Butomus 

Buxus 

C. 

CA  A  P  E  B  A,  vide 
Cifampelos 
Cacalia 

Cacalianthemumj  vide  Ca¬ 
calia 
Cacao 
Cachrys 
Cadtus 
Caefalpina 

Cainito,  vide  Chryfopbyl- 
lum 

Cakile,  vide  Bunias 
Calaba,  vide  Cornus 
Calamintha,  vide  Melifla 
Calceolus,  vide  Cypripedi- 
um 

Calendula 

Calla 

Caltha 

Calyx 

Camara,  vide  Lantana 
Cameraria 
Campaniformis 
Campanula 

Camphora,  vide  Laurus 
Canna 

Cannabina,  vide  Datifca. 
Cannabis 

Cannacorus,  vide  Canna 

Capillamenta 

Capillaris 

Capitulum 

Capnoides,  videFumaria 
Capparis 

Capparis  Fabago,  vide  Zy- 
gophyllum 
Capraria 
Capreolus 

Caprifolium,  vide  Pericly- 
menum 
Capiicum 
Capfula 

Caracalla,  vide  Phafeolus 
Cardamindum,  vide  Tro- 
paeolum 
Cardamine 

Cardiaca,  vide  Leonurus 
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Cardiofpermum 

Carduus 

Carduus  Benedidlus,  vide 
Centaurea 

Carduus  Fullonum,  vide 
Dipfacus 
Carica 
Carlina 
Carpeffium 
Carpinus 
Carthamus 
Carum 

Caryophyllata,  vide  Geum 
Caryophyilus,  vide  Dian- 
thus 

Cafia,  vide  Ofiris 
Cafia 

Caffida,  vide  Scutellaria 
C affine 
Caftanea 

Caftanea  Equina,  vide  Ef- 
culus 

Caftorea,  vide  Durantia 
Catananche 

Cataputia  major,  vide  Ri- 
cinus 

Cataputia  minor,  vide  Eu¬ 
phorbia 

Cataria,  vide  Nepeta 
Catefbsa 
Caucalis 
Cauliferous 
Caulis 
Ceanothus 
Cedrus 

Ceiba,  vide  Bombay 
Celaftrus 
Cel  oli  a 
Celfia 
Celtis 
Centaurea 

Centaurium  minus,  vide 
Gentiana 
Cepa 

Cephalanthus 
Ceraftium 
Ceratocarpus 
Cerafus 

Cerafus  racemofa,  vide  Pa- 
dus 

Ceratonia 
Ceratophyllum 
Cerbera 
Cercis 

Cerefolium,  vide  Chsero- 
phyllum 

Cereus,  vide  Cadtus 
Cermthe 
Ceftrum 
Chterophyllum 
Ghamaecerafus,  vide  Loni- 
cera 

Chamseciftus,  vide  Heli- 
anthemum 

Chamgeclema,  vide  Glecho- 
ma 

Chamascypariffus,  videSan- 
tolina; 

Cham$daphne,videRufcus 
Chamaedrys,videTeucrium 
Chamaeltea,  vide  Cneorum 
Chamemelum,  vide  An- 
themis 

Chamaemefpilus,  vide  Mef- 
pilus 

Chamsemorus,  vide  Rubus 
Chamaenerium,  vide  Epilo- 
bium 

Chamaepytis,  vide  Teucri- 
u:n 
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Chamteriphes,  vide  Cha- 
mmrops 
Chamterops 

Chamaerubus,  vide  Rubus 
Chamselyce,  vide  Euphor¬ 
bia 

Chamaerhododendron,  vide 
Rhododendron 
Cheiranthus 
Chelidonium 
Chelone 

Chenopodio-morus,  vide 
Blitum 

Chenopodium 
Ch  ion  an  thus 
Chironia 
Chondriila 

Chriftophriana,  videAdtaea 
Chryfanthemoid.es,  vide  Of- 
tccfpermum 
Chrylanthemum 
Chrylobalanus 
Chryfocoma 
Chrylophyllum 
Chryibfplenium 
Cicer 

Cichorium 

Cicuta 

Cicutaiia,  vide  Luguftrum 
Cinara,  vide  Cynara 
Cineraria,  vide  Othonna 
Circea 
Cirri 

Circium,  vide  Carduus 
Ciftus 

Citharexylon 

Citrus 

Claviculus 

Claytonia 

Clematis 

Cleome 

Cleonia 

Clethra 

Cliffortia 

Clinopodium 

Clitoria 

Clufia 

C'lutia 

Clymenum,  vide  Lathyrus 

Clypeola 

Cneorum 

Cnicus 

Coa,  vide  Hippocratea 

Coccygria,  vide  Rhus 

Cochlearia 

Coffea 

Coix 

Colchicum  /  . 

Coldenia 

Collinfonia 

Colocafia,  vide  Arum 
Colocynthis,vide  Cucurbita 
Columnea 
Colutea 

Colutea  Scorpioides,  vide 
Emerus 

Coma  Aurea,  vide  Chryfo¬ 
coma 
Comarum 
Commelina 
Coniferous 
Conium 

Conocarpodendron,  vide 
Protea 
Conocarpus 

Confolida  major,  videSym- 
phytum 

Confolida  media,  vide  A- 
juga 

Confolidaminima,vid. Beilis 


r  S. 

Confolida  regalis,  vidd 
Delphinium 
Convallaria 
Convolvulus 
Conyza 
Copaiba 

Corallodendron,  vide  Ery- 
thrina 
Corchorus 
Cordia 
Coreopfis 
Coriandrum 
Coriara 

Corindum,  vide  Cardiof¬ 
permum 
•Coris 

Corifpermum 

Cornus 

Cofnutia 

Corona  Imperialis,  videFri- 
tillaria 

Corona  Solis,  vide  Helian-' 
thus 

Coronilla 

Cor  tufa 

Corylus 

Corymbiferous 

Corymbus 

Coftus 

Cotin  us,  vide  Rhus 
Cotonea  Malus,  vide  Cy- 
donia 

Cotoneafter,  vide  Mefpilus 

Cotula 

Cotyledon 

Courbaril,  vide  Hymenaea 

Crambe 

Craniolaria 

Craffiula 

Crataegus 

Crateva 

Crepis 

Crefcentia 

Crinum 

Crithmum 

Criha  Pavonis,  tide  Poirt- 
ciana 
Crocus 
Crotolaria 
Croton 
Crucianella 

Crupina  Belgarum,  vide 
Centaurea 
Cucubalus 
Cuculate 
Cucumis 

CucumisAgreftris,videMo- 

mordica 

Cucurbita 

Cuiete,  vide  Crefcentia 
Culmiferous 

Cuminoides,  vide  Lagcecia 
Cuminum 

Cunila,  vide  Sideritis 

Cunonia 

Cupreffius 

Curcuma 

Cururu 

Cufpidatus 

Cyanus,  vide  Centaurea 

Cyclamen 

Cydonia 

Cynanchum 

Cynara 

Cvnogloffium 

Cypripedium 

Cyfticapnos,  vide  FumarTa 
Cytuo-genifta,  vide  Spar- 
tium 
Cytifus 

P 


T 
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D. 

Dalechampia 

Damafonium,  vide 
Alifma 
Daphne 
Datifca 
Datura 
Daucus 

Daucus  Creticus,  vide  A- 
thamanta 
D’ayena 
Delphinium 

Dens  Canis,  vide  Erithro- 
nium 

Dens  Leonis,  vide  Lsonto- 
don 

Dentaria 

Dianthera 

Dianthns 

Diapenfia,  vide  Sanicula 
Diftamnus 

Di&amnus  Creticus,  vide 
Origanum 

,  p 

Dierviila 

Digitalis 

Diofcorea 

Diofma 

Diojpyros 

Dipfacus 

Dirca 

Dodartia 

Dolichos 

Doria,  vide  Solidago  &  O- 
tiionna 
Doronicum 
Dorfiferous 
Dorftenia 

Dorycnium  vide  Pforalea 

Douglaffia 

Draba 

Draco  Herba,  vide  Abro- 
tanum 

Draco  Abor,  vide  Palma 
Dracoccphalum 
'Dracontium 

DracunculusPratenfiSjvide 

Achillsea 

Dulcamara,  vide  Solanum 
Duranta 

E. 

EB  E  LU  S,  vide  Sam- 
bucus  V 

Ebenus 
Echinus 

Echinomelocaclus,  vide 
Cadtus 
Echinophora 
Echinops 
Echium 

Edera  quinquefolia,  vide 
Vitis 
Ehretia 
Efflorefcente 
Egerminate 

Eiaterium,  vide  Monior- 
dica 

itlatjfie,  vide  Linaria 
Elseagnus 
Elepnantopus  '  • 
Elichryfum,  vide  Gnapha- 
lium 
Ellifia 
Emtrus 
Empetrum 
Enucleation 


EnulaCampana,  vide  Inula 
&  Ephedra 

Ephemeron,  vide  Tradef- 
cantia 
Epigma 
Epilobium 
Epimedium 
Epiphyllofpermous 
Equifetum 

Eranthemum,  vide  Adonis 
Erica 

Erica  Baccifera,  vide  Em¬ 
petrum 
Erigeron 
Erinus 
Erioeephalus 
Eruca 

Erucago,  vide  Bunias 

Ervum 

Eryngium 

Eryfimum 

Erythrina 

Erythronium 

Efchynomene,  vide  iEfehy- 
nome 
Efculentus 
Euonymus 

Euonymoides,  vide  Celaf- 
trus 

Eupatoriophalacron  vide 
Verbefina 
Eupatorium 
Euphorbia 
Euphrafia 

F 

ABA 

Faba  fEgyptiaca,  vide 
Arum 

Faba  Crafia,  vide  Sedutn 
Fabago,  vide  Zygophyllum 
Fagonia 

Fagopyrum,  vide  Helxine 

Fagus 

Ferrari  a 

Ferrum  Equinum,  vide 
Hippocrepis 
Ferula 

Ficoides,  vide  Mefembry- 
anthemum 
Ficus 

Ficus  Indica,  vide  Cadtos 
&  Opuntia 
Filago 

Filipendula,  vide  Spiraea 
Flammula  Jovis,  vide  Cle¬ 
matis 

Flos  Africanus,  vide  Ta- 
getes 

Flos  Pafiionrs,  vide  Pafli- 
fiora 

Flos  Solis,  vide  Helianthus 
Flos  Trinitatis,  vide  Viola 
Foeniculum 

Fcenum  Burgundiacum, 
vide  Medica 

Fcenum  Graecum,  videTri- 

gonella 

Fragaria 

Frangula 

Fraxinella 

Fraxinus 

Fritillaria 

Fritillaria  Crafia,  vide  Sta- 
pelea  Afclepias 
Frudtiferous 
Frudtus 
Frumentaceous 


Frumentum  Indicurn,  vide 
Zea 
Frutex 

Frutex  Pavonius,videPcin- 
ciana 
Fuchha 
Fu  maria 

G. 

ALANTHUS 
Gale,  vide  Myrica 
Galega 
Galenia 
Galeopfis 

Galeopfis  frutefeens,  vide 
Prafium 
Gallium 
Garcinia 
Garidella 
Gaura 
Genifta 
Geniftafpinofa,]  U} 
Geniftella,  |vlde  Uiex 
Gentiana 
Gentianella,  vide  Gentiana 
Geranium 
Gefnera 
Geum 

Gingidium,  vide  Artedia 
Gladiolus ' 

Glaucium,  vide  Chelidoni- 
um 
Glaux 
Glechoma 
Gleditfi 
Globularia 
Gloriofa 
Glycine 
Glycyrrhiza 

Gnaphalodes,  vide  Micro¬ 
pus 

Gomphrena 

Gofiypium 

Gramen 

Granadilla,  vide  Pafliflora 

Gratiola 

Grewia 

Gronovia 

Grofilfiaria 

Guaiabara,  vide  Coccolo- 
bus 

Guajacana,  vide  Diofpyros 
Guajacum 

Guajava,  vide  Piidium 
Guanabanus,  vide  Annona 
Guazuma,  vide  Theobro- 
ma 

Guidonia,  vide  Samyda 
Guilandina 
Gundelia 
Gypfophylla 

H. 

’^MANTHUS 
Haematoxylum 
Haletia 

Halicabum,  vide  Phyfalis 
Halicacabus  peregrinus, 
vide  Cardiofpermum 
Halimus,  vide  Atriplex 
Halleria 
Hamamelis 
Hamelia 

Flarmala,  vide  Peganum 
Hedera 

Hedera  Terreftris,  vide 
Glecoma 

Heydypnois,  vide  Hyoferis 
Hedyiarum 


Helenium 

Helianthemum,  vide  Ciftu's 

Heiianthus 

Heii&eres 

Heliocarpos 

Heliotropium 

Flelleborine,  vide  Serapias 

Flelleborus 

Hdleborus  albus,  vide  Ve- 
ratrum 
Flemerocallis 
Hemionitis 

Hepatica,  vide  Anemone 
Hepatorium,  vide  Eupa¬ 
torium 

Heptaphyllum,  vide  Po- 
tentilla 

Fleracleum,  vide  Sphon- 
dylium 

Herba  Gerardi,  vide  An¬ 
gelica 

Herba  Paris,  vide  Paris 
Herbous 
Flermannia 
Hermodadtylus 
Hernandia  , 

Herniaria 

Hefperis 

Flibifcus 

Hieracium 

Hippocaftanum 

Plippocratea 

Flippocrepis 

Hippolapathum,  vide  Ru- 

mex 

Hippomane 

Flippophae 

Hippolelinum,  vide  Smyr- 
nium 

Hirundinaria,  vide  Afcle- 
'  pias 
Holchus 
Hordeum 
Horminum 
Hottonia 
Humilis 
Flura 

Hyacinthus 

Hyacinthus  Peruvianus, 
vide  Ornithogalum 
Flyacinthus  ,  Tuberofus, 
vide  Crinum 
Hydrangea 
Hydrocotyle 

Hydrolapathum,  vide  Ru- 
mex 

Hydrophyllum 
Hydropiper,  vide  Polygo¬ 
num 

Hymenaea 

Hyoferis 

Hyolcyamus 

Flypecoun 

Hypericum 

Hypericum  frutex,  vide 
Spirema 
Hypochsris 
Hypophyllofpermous 
Hyfiopus 

I. 

JA  C  E  A,  vide  Centau- 
rea 

Jacobtea,  vide  Othonna  & 
Senecio 

Jafminoides,  vide  Cefirum 
&  Lyeium 
Jafione 

Jafmirium 
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Jafminum 

larropha 

Iberis 

Ibifcus,  vide  Hibifcus 
Icaco,  vide  Chryfobalanus 
Ilex 

Illecebrum 

Impatiens 

Imperatoria 

IndigOphera 

Intibus,  vide  Cichorium 

Inula 

Johnfonia 

fpomcea 

Iris 

Iris  Bulbofa,-?  vide  Xiphi- 
Iris  Perfica,  \  um 
Ifatis 
Ifopyrtim 

libra,  vide  Helidleres 
I  tea 

Judaica  Arbor,  vide  Cercis 
Juglans 

jujube,  videZiziphus 

Julian,  videHefperis 

Juncus 

Juniperus 

Juffiaea 

Jufticia 

Ixia 

K. 

‘  A  L  I,  vide  Salfola 

_ -  Kalraia 

Karatas 

Kempfera 

Ketmia,  vide  Hibifcus 

Kiggelaria 

Knautia 

L, 

LA  BLAB,  vide  Doli- 
chis 

Labrum  Veneris,  vide  Dip- 
facus 

Labrufca,  vide  Vitis' 
Laburnum,  videCytifus 
Lacryma  Jobi,  vide  Coix 
Ladlifera 
Ladtuca 

Ladtuca  Agnini,  vide  Va¬ 
leriana 
Lagcecia 

Lagopus,  vide  Trifolium 
Lamium 

Lampfana,  vide  Lapfana 

Lantana 

Lanuginous 

Lapathum,  vide  Rumex 

Lapfana 

Larix 

Laferpitium 

Lathyrus 

Latifolius 

Lavatera 

Lavendula 

Laureola,  vide  Daphne 
Lauro-Cerafus,  vide  Padus 
Laurus 

Laurus  Alexandria,  vide 
Rufcus 

Laurus  Tinus,  vide  Tinus 
Lawlonia 
Leguminous 
Lens,  vide  Ervum 
Lentifcus,  vide  Piftaeea 
Leontopetalon,  vide  Leon¬ 
ti  ce 


Leontice 
Leontodon 
Leonurus 
Lepidium 

Lepidocarpodendron,  vide 
Protea 

Leucanthemum,  vide  An- 
themis  &  Chryfanthe- 
mum 

Leucoium 
Lichen 
Ligufticum 
Liguftrum 
Lilac,  vide  Syringa 
Liliaftrum,  vide  Hemero- 
callis 

Lilio  Afphodelus,  vide  He- 
merocallis&  Crinum 
Lilio-Fritillaria,  yide  Fri- 
tillaria 

Lilio-Hyacinthus,  vide 
Scilla 

Lilio-Narciflus,  vide  Ama¬ 
ryllis 
Lilium 

Lilium  Convallium,  vide 
Convallaria 

Lilium  Perlicum,  vide  Fri- 
tillaria 

Lilium  Superbum,  vide 
Gloriofa 
Limodorum 
Limon 
Limonium 
Linaria 

LinguaCervina,  vide  Pteris 
Linum 

Linum  Umbilicatum,  vide 
CynoglolTum 
Lippia 
Liquidamber 
Lithofpermum 
Lobelia 

Lobus  Echinatus,  vide 
Guilandinia 
Lonchitis 
Lonicera  * 

Loranthus 

Lotus 

Lotus  Arbor,  vide  Celtis 
Ludvigia 

Luffa,  vide  Mormordica 

Lunaria 

Lupinus 

Lupulus,  vide  Humilius 

Luteola,  vide  Refeda 

Lychnidea,  vide  Phlox 

Lychnis 

Lycium 

Lycoperficon 

Lycopfis 

Lycopus 

Lyfimachia 

Lyfimachia  Galericulata, 
vide  Scutellaria 
Lyfimachia  non  Pappofa, 
vide  Onagra 

Lyfimachia  Siliquofa,  vide 
Epilobium 
Ly  thrum 


Mala  Armeniaca,  vide  Ar- 
meniaca 

Mala  Cotonea,  vide  Cydo- 


nia 


M. 

MA CALEB,  vide 
Cerafus 
Magnolia 

Mahaleb,  vide  Cerafus 
Majorana,  vide  Origanum 
Mala  Atthiopica,  vide  Ly¬ 
coperficon 


Mala  Infana,  vide  Melon 
gena 

Malacoides,  vide  Malope 
Malope 
Malpighia 
Malva 

Malva  Arborea,  vide  La¬ 
vatera 

Malva  Rofea,  vide  Alcea. 
Malus 

Malus Armeniaca,  videAr- 
meniaca 

Malus  Aurantia,  vide  Au- 
rantium 

Malus  Limonia,  vide  Li¬ 
mon 

Malus  Perfica,  vide  Perfica 
Malus  Punica,  vide  Punica 
Mammea 

Manfanilla*  vide  Hippo- 
mane 

Mandragora 
Manihot,  vide  Iatropha 
Maranta 

Marrubiaftrum,  vide  Side- 
ritis 

Marrubium 

Marrubium  Nigrum,  vide 
Ballote 
Martynia 

Marum,  vide  Teucrium 

Marum  Vulgare,  7  vide  Sa- 

Maftichina,  J  tureja 

Matricaria 

Maurocenia 

Mays,  vide  Zed 

Meadea 

Medeola 

Medica 

Medicago 

Melampyruni 

Melaftoma 

Melia 

Melianthus 

Melilotus,  vide  Trigonella 
Melifla 

Melifia  Turcica,  vide  Dra- 
cocephalon 
Melitis 
Melo 

Melocadtus,  ?  ^  n 

Melocarduus  J  vlde  Cai^lls 
Melochia,  vide  Corchorus 
Melongena 

Melopepo,  vide  Cucurbita 
Melothria 
Menifpermum 
Mentha 

Mentha  Gataria,  vide  Ne- 
peta 
Mentzelia 
Menyanthes 
Mercurialis 
Mefembrianthemum 
Mefpilus 

Methonica,  vide  Gloriofa 
Meum,  vide  Athamanta 
Mezeron,  vide  Thymelasa 
Micropus 
Milium 

Millefolia,  vide  Achillaea 

Milleria 

Mimofa 

Mimulus 

Mirabilis 

Mitella 


Moldavica,  vide  Dracoce 
phalon 

Molle,  vide  Schinus 

Molucca,  vide  Molucella 

Molucella 

Moly,  vide  Allium 

Momordica 

Monarda 

Mon  bin,  vide  Spondias 

Montia,  vide  Heliocarpos 

Morsea 

Morina 

Mortis 

Mofchatellina,  vide  Adoxa 
Muntingia 

Murucuia,  vide  Pafiifiora 
Mufcari 

Mufcipula,  vide  Silene 

Mufcus 

Myagrum 

Myoiotis,  vide  Ceraftium 

Myofurus 

Myrica 

Myrrhis,  vide  Chaerophyl- 
lum,  Scandix,  &  Siibri 
Myrtus 

Myrtus  Barbantica,  vide 
Myrica 

Myxa,  vide  Cordia 
N. 


NAPE  LLUSj  vide 
Aconitum 

Napaea 

Napus,videBrafiica&Rapa 
Narciflo  Leucoium,  vide 
Galanthus 
Narcifilis 
Nafburtium 

Nafirurtium  Indicum,  vide 
Tropaeolum 
Nepeta 
Nerium 
Nicotiana 
Nigella 

Nigelaflrrum,  vide  Agro- 
ftemma 

Nifiolia,  vide  Lathyrus 
Noli  me  tangere,  vide  Im¬ 
patiens 

Nummularia,  vide  Lyfima¬ 
chia 

Nux  Juglans,  vide  Juglans 
NuxVeficaria,  vide  Staphy- 
l?ea 

Nydtanthes 

Nymphtea 

Nvfla 

O. 

OBELISCOTHECA, 
vide  Rudbeckia 
Ochrus,  vide  Pifum 
Oculus  Chrifti,  vide  Salvia 
Ocymum 
Oenanthe 
Oenothera 
Oldenlandia 
Olea 

Omphalo'ides,  vide  Cyno- 
glofium 

Onagra,  vide  Oenothera 

Onobrychis  ( 

Ononis 

Onopordum 

Ophioglofium 

Ophrys 
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Opulua 
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Opulus,  vide  Viburnum 

Opuntia 

Orchis 

Oreofelinum,  vide  Atha- 
manta 
Origanum 
Ornithogalum 
Ornithopodium,  vide  Orni- 
thopus 
Ornithopus 
Orobus 
Ortega 
Oryza 
Oimunda 
Ofteofpermum 
Ofyris 
Othonna 
Oxalis 

Oxyacantha,  vide  Berberis 
Oxvs,  vide  Oxalis 

P. 

PADUS 

I  Pseonia 

-fiL 

Paliurus 

Palma 

Panax 

Pancratium 

Panicum 

Papaver 

Papaver  Corniculatum, vide 
Chelidonium 

Papaver  Spinofum,  vide 
Argemone 
Papaya,  vide  Carica 
Parietaria 
Paris 

Parkinfonia 

Parnaffia  „ 

Paronychia,  vide  Illece- 
brum 

Parthenium 

Pafferina 

Pafliflora 

Paftinaca 

Pavia,  vide-Efculus 
P'aullinia 
Pedicularis 
Peganum 

Pelecinus,  vide  Bifierula 
Pentaphylloides,  vide  Po- 
tentilla 
Peltaria 
Pentapetes 
Penthorum 
Pepo,  vide  Cucurbita 
Pereflda,  vide  Cadtos. 
Periclymenum 
Periploca 

Perfea,  vide  Laurus 
Perfica 

Perficaria,  vide  Polyganum 

Pervinca,  vide  Vinca 

Petafites 

Petiveria 

Petrea 

Petrofelinum,  vide  Apium 
Peucedanum 
_  Phaca 

Phalangium,  vide  Anthe- 
ricum 

Phafeoloides,  vide  Glycine 
Phafeolus 
Philadelphus 
Phillyrea 
Phlomis 
•  fPhlox 
P  hylic  a 
Phyllanthus 


Phyllis 

Phyfalis 

Phytolacca 

Piercea 

Pieris 

Pilofella,  vide  Hieracium 
Pimpinella 

Pimpinella  Sanguiforba, 
vide  Poterium  &  Sangui¬ 
forba 

Pinafter,  vide  Pinus 

Pinguicula 

Pinus 

Piper 

Pifonia 

Piftacia 

Pifum  ; 

Pifum  Cordatum,  vide  Car- 
diofpermum 

Pittonia,  vide  Tournefortia 

Plantago 

Platanus 

Plumbago 

Plumeria 

Podophyllum 

Poinciana 

Polemonium 

Polianthes 

Polium 

Polyanthus,  vide  Primula 
Polygola 

Polygonatum,  vide  Conval- 
laria 

Polymnia 

Polypodium 

Pomum  Adami,  vide  Au- 
rantium 

Populago,  vide  Caltha 

Populus 

Porrum 

Portulaca 

Potentilla 

Poterium 

Prafium 

Prenanthes 

Primula 

Prinos 

Protea 

Prunella 

Prunus 

Pfeudoacacia,  vide  Robinia 
PfeudodiftamnoSjVideMar- 
rubium 
Pfidium 
Pforalea 

Pfylium,  vide  Plantago 

Ptarmica,  vide  Achillasa 

Ptelea 

Pulegium 

Pulmonaria 

Pulfatilla 

Punica 

Pyracantha,  vide  Melpilus 

Pyrola 

Pyrus 

Qc 


OUAMOCLIT,  vide 
Ipomaea 
i^ucrcus 

Quinquefolium,  vide  Po¬ 
tentilla 


R. 


RACEMUS 
Ramus 
Randia 
Ranunculus 


Rapa,  vide  Brahica 
K.aphanus 

Rapiftrum,  vide  Sinapis 

Rapunculus 

Rapuntium 

Rauvolfia 

Refeda 

Rhabarbarum,  vide  Rheum 
Rhabarbarum  Monacho- 
rum,  vide  Rumex 
Rhamnoides,  vide  Hippo- 
phae 

Rhamnus 

Rhaponticum,  vide  Rheum 

Rhexia 

Rhinanthus 

Rhodiola 

Rhododendron 

Rhus 

Ribes 

Ricinoide3,  vide  Iatropha 

Ricicus 

Rivinia 

Robinia 

Rondeletia 

Rofa 

Rofa  Sinenfis,  vide  Hibif- 
cus 

Rofmarinus 

Royena 

Rubia 

Rubus 

Rudbeckia 

Ruellia 

Rumex 

Rufcus 

Rut  a 

Ruta  Canina,  videScrophu- 
laria 

Ruta  Muraria,  vide  Adian- 
thum 

Ruta  Sylveftris,  vide  Pega¬ 
num 

Ruyfchiana 


SABINA,  vide  Juniperus 
Saccharum 
Sagittaria 

Salicaria,  vide  Lythrum 

Salicornia 

Salix 

Salfola 

Salvia 

Salvia  Agreftis,  vide  Teu- 
crium 
Sambucus 
Samolus 
Samyda 
Sanguinaria 
Sanguiforba 

Sanguis  Draconis,  vide  Pal¬ 
ma 

Sanicula 

Santolina 

Sapindus 

Saponarja 

Sapota,  vide  Achras 

Sarracena 

Satureia 

Satyrium 

Saururus 

Saxifraga 

Scabiofa 

Scandix 

Schinus 

Scilla 

Sclarea 


Scleranthus 

Scolymus 

Scordium,  fee  Teucrium 

Scorpiurus 

Scorzonera 

Scrophularia 

Scutellaria 

Secale 

Securidaca 

Sedum 

Selago 

Selinum 

Sempervivum 

Senecio 

Senna,  vide  Caffia 
Serapias 

Serjana,  vide  Paullinia 
Serpentaria,  vide  Ariftolo- 
chia 

Seriphium 

Serratula 

Sefamum 

Sefeli 

Sherardia 

Sherardia  Vaill.  vide  Ver¬ 
bena 

Sicyoides,  vide  Sicyos 

Sicyos 

Sida 

Sideritis 

Sideroxylum 

Sigefbekia 

Silaum,  fee  Peucedanum 

Silene 

Siler 

Siliqua,  vide  Ceratonia 
Siliquaftrum,  vide  Cercis 
Siliquofa 
Silphium 

Sinapi,  vide  Cleome 
Sinapiftrum,  vide  Cleoma 
Sifarum,  vide  Sium 
Sifon 

Sifymbrium 

Sifyrinchium 

Sium 

Smilax 

Smyrnium 

Solanoides,  vide  Piercea 

Solanum 

Soldanella 

Solidago 

Sonchus 

Sophora 

Sorbus 

Sorbns  Sylveftris,  vide  Cra¬ 
taegus 
Spartium 

Spergula,  vide  Arenaria 

Spermacoce 

Sphteranthus 

Sphondylium 

Spigelia 

Spina  Alba,  vide  Mefpilus 

Spina  Nigra,  vide  Prunus 

Spinacia 

Spiraea 

Stachys 

Staehelina 

StaDelia 

A  v 

Staphylaea 

Statice 

Stellatus 

Stewartia 

S  toe  be 

Stoechas 

Stramonium,  vide  Datunj 

Stratiote 

Styrax 

Suber,  vide  Quercus 

Suriana 
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Suriana 

Swertia 

Symphytum 

Syringa 

T. 

Abernsemontana 
Jj  Tacamahacca,  vide 
Populus 
Tagetes 
Tamarindus 

Tamarifcus,  vide  Tamarix 

Tamarix 

T  am  us 

Tanacetum 

Tapia,  vide  Crateva 

Tarconanthus 

Taxus 

Telephioides,  vide  An- 
drachne 
Telephium 

Terebinthus,  vide  Piftacia 
Ternatea,  vide  Clitoria 
Tetracera 
Tetragonia 

Tetragonocarpos,  vide  Te¬ 
tragonia 
Tetragonotheca, 

Teucrium 

Thalicftrum 

Thapfia 

Theligonum 

Theobroma 

Thlafpi 

Thlafpidium,  vide  Iberis 

Thuya 

Thymbra 


Thymekea,  vide  Daphne 

T  urritis 

Thymus 

Tuflilago 

Tiarella 

Tilia 

V. 

Tinus,  vide  Viburnum 

Tithymalus 

T7ACCARIA,  vide 

Toluifera 

V  Saponaria 

Tordylium 

Vaccinium 

Tormentilla 

Valeriana 

Tournefortia 

Valeriana  Grasca,  vide  Po- 

Toxicodendron 

lemonium 

Tracheiium 

V  alerianella,  vide  Valeriana 

Tradeicantia 

Vanilla 

Tragacantha 

Vella 

Tragia 

Veratrum 

Tragopogon 

Verbafcum 

Tragolelinum,  vide  Pim- 

Verbena 

pinella 

Verbeftna 

Trianthema 

Veronica 

Tribulus 

Viburnum 

Trichomanes 

Vicia 

Tricofanthes 

Vinca 

Trichoftema 

Vincetoxicum,  vide  Afcle- 

Tridax 

pias 

Trifolium 

Viola 

Triglochin 

Viorna,  vide  Clematis 

Trigonella 

Virga  Aurea,  vide  Solidago 

Trillium 

Vifcum 

Triopteris 

Vifnaga,  vide  Daucus 

Triofteum 

Vitex 

Tripolium,  vide  After 

Vitis 

Triticum 

Vitis  Idtea,  videVaccinium 

Triumfetta 

Vitis  Sylveftris,  vide  Cle- 

Trollius 

matis 

Tropaeolum 

Volkameria 

Tulipa 

Ulex 

Tulipifera 

Ulmaria,  vide  Spirsea 

Turnera 

Ulmus 

Umbella 

Urena 

Urtica 

Uva  Urft 

Vulneraria 

Uvularia 

V  y  V  .-i 

w. 

WALTHERIA 
Watfonia 
Winterania 

X. 

}7'ANTHIUM 
Xeranthemura 
Xiphion 
Xylon 


Y 


Y, 

UCCA 


ZANTHOXYLUM 
Zinziber,vide  Amo- 
mum 
Zea 
Zinnia 
Ziziphora 
Ziziphus 
Zygophyllum 
Zyiofteum,  vide  Lonicera: 


it  h  e; 
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PLANTS  mentioned  in  this  WORK, 
Referring  to  their  LATIN  NAMES. 


ABELE-Tree,  fee  Populus 

Acacia,  or  Egyptian  Thorn,  fee  Mimolk 
Acacia,  the  falfe,  fee  Robinia 
Acacia,  the  German,  fee  Prunus, 

Acacia,  the  three-thorned,  or  Honey-Locuft,  fee  Gle- 
ditfla 

Aconite,  or  Wolf’s-bane,  fee  Aconitum 

Aconite,  the  Winter,  fee  Mellebcrus 

Adam’s- Apple,  fee  Aur-antium 

Adder’s-Tougue,  fee  Ophiogloflum 

Adder’s-wort,  or  Snake-weed,  fee  Polygonum 

Adonis-flower,  fee  Adonis 

African  Marigold,  fee  Tagetes 

Agrimony,  fee  Agrimonia 

Agrimony,  the  Water,  fee  Bidens 

Ague-tree,  or  Saflafras,  fee  Laurus 

Alecoaft,  or  Coaftmary,  fee  Tanacetum 

Alehoof,  or  Ground  Ivy,  fee  Glecoma 

Alder-tree,  fee  Alnus 

Alder,  the  Berry-bearing,  fee  Frangula 

Alheal,  fee  Panax 

Alheal,  the  Clown’s,  fee  Sideritis 

Alifander,  or  Alexander,  fee  Smyrnium 

Alkanet,  fee  Anchufa 

Allelujah,  or  Wood-forrel,  fee  Oxalis 

Alligator- Pear,  fee  Laurus 

Allfpice,  fee  Caryophyllus 

Almond-tree,  fee  Amygdalus 

Almond,  the  Dwarf,  fee  Perfica 

Almond,  the  Ethiopian,  fee  Brabeium 

Aloe,  fee  Agave 

Amaranth,  fee  Amaranthus  and  Celofia 

Amaranth,  the  Globe,  fee  Gomphrena 

Amber-tree,  fee  Anthofpermum 

Anatomy  of  Plants 

Anemony,  fee  Anemone 

Anis,  fee  Apium 

Apple,  fee  Malus 

Apple,  the  Cuftard,  fee  Annona 

Apple  of  Love,  fee  Lycoperflcon  and  Solanum 

Apple,  the  Mad,  fee  Melongena 

Apple,  Male  Balfam,  fee  Momordica 

Apple,  the  Paradife,  fee  Malus 

Apple,  the  Sour,  or  Sourfop,  fee  Annonti 

Apple,  the  Sweet,  or  Sugar,  Id. 

Apple,  the  Thorn,  fee  Datura 
Apricot,  fee  Armeniaca 
Archangel,  fee  Lamium 
Aron,  or  Wake-robin,  fee  Arum 
Arrrow-root,  fee  Maranta 
Arfmart,  fee  Polygonum 
Artichoke 

Artichoke  of  Jerufalem,  fee  Helianthus 
Afa  abacca,  fee  Alarum 
A  fli,  fee  Fraxinus 
A  Hi,  the  Mountain,  fee  Sorbus 
Afhes 


Afparagrafs,  or  Sparrowgrafs,  fee  Afparagus 

Afpen-tree,  fee  Populus 

Afphodel,  fee  Afphodelus 

Afphodel,  the  African,  fee  Anthericum 

Afphodel  Lily,  fee  Hemerocallis  and  Crinura 

Avens,  fee  Geuni 

Avenue 

Avocado  Pear,  fee  Laurus 
Ax-vetch,  fee  Securidaca 
Azarole,  fee  Mefpilus 

B. 

BALM  of  Gilead,  fee  Pracocephalonj 
Balm  of  Gilead  Fir,  fee  Abies 
Ballam  of  Capevi,  fee  Copaiba 
Balfam-tree,  fee  Piftacia 
Balfamine,  fee  Impatiens 
Balfam-apple,  fee  Momordica 
Bamboo  Cane,  fee  Arundo 
Banana,  fee  Mufa 
Baneberries,  fee  Adtsea 
Barbadoes  Cherry,  fee  Malpighia 
Barbadoes  Flower-fence,  fee  Poin^iana 
Barberry,  fee  Berberis 
Barley,  fee  Hordeum 
Barley,  the  Naked,  feeTriticum 
Barren  wort,  fee  Epimedium 
Bafil,  fee  Ocymum 
Bafll,  the  Stone,  fee  Thymus 
Baftard  Acacia,  fee  Robinia 
Baftard  Dittany,  fee  Marrubium 
Bachelor’s  Button,  fee  Lychnis  and  Centaurea 
Bachelor’s  Pear,  fee  Solanum 
Baulm,  fee  Meliffa 
Baulm,  the  Molucca,  fee  Moluccella 
Baulm,  the  Turkey,  fee  Dracocephalon 
Bay,  fee  Laurus 
Bay  of  Alexandria,  fee  Rufcus 
Bay,  the  Cherry,  fee  Pad  us 
Bay,  the  Indian,  fee  Laurus 
Bay,  the  Rofe,  fee  Nerium 
Bay,  the  Sweet-flowering,,  fee  Magnolia 
Bead-tree,  fee  Melia 

Beam,  the  Hard,  or  Hornbeam,  fee  Carpi/ius 
Beam-tree,  the  White,  fee  Crategus 
Bean,  fee  Faba 

Bean,  the  Hog,  or  Bogbean,  fee  Menyanthes 

Bean,  the  Kidney,  or  French,  fee  Phafeolus 

Bean  Caper,  fee  Zygophyllum 

Bean  Trefoil,  fee  Cytifus 

Bean-tree,  fee  Erythrina 

Bean,  the  Kidney-bean-tree,  fee  Glycine 

Beard,  the  old  Man’s,  fee  Clematis 

Bear’s-breech,  lee  Acanthus 

Bear’s-ear,  fee  Auricula 

Bear’s-ear  Sanicle,  fee  Cortufa  and  Verbafcum 

Star’s 
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Bear’s-foot,  fee  Helleborus 
Bedinjan,  or  Pottle  John,  fee  Melongena 
Bedftraw,  our  Lady’s,  fee  Gallium 
Bee- flower,  fee  Orchis 
Beech-tree,  fee  Fagus 
Beet,'  fee  Beta 

Bell-flower,  7,  , 

Bells,  the  Canterbury,  jfeeCamPanula 
Bell’s-hair,  fee  Hyacinthus 

Bell-flower,  the  Peach-leaved,  7  r  r- 

Bell-flower,  the  Steeple,  j  ee  Gampanula 
Bell-pepper,  fee  Capficum 
Belly-ache  Weed,  fee  Iatropha 
Belmufk,  or  Abelmoik,  feeHibifcus 
Benjamin-tree,  fee  Laurus 
Bennet-herb,  fee  Geum 
Berberry,  fee  Berberis 
Betony,  fee  Betonica 
Betony,  Paul’s,  fee  Veronica 
Betony,  the  Water,  fee  Scrophularia 
Bethlehem  Star,  fee  Ornithogalum 
Bifoil,  or  Twayblade,  fee  Ophrys 
Bilberry,  fee  Vaccinium 
Bindweed,  fee  Convolvulus 
Bindweed,  the  black,  fee  Tamus 
Bindweed,  the  prickly,  fee  Smilax 
Birch-tree,  fee  Betula 
Birch-tree  of  America,  fee  Piftacia 
Bird-cherry,  fee  Padus 
Bird’s-eye,  fee  Adonis  and  Primula 
Bird’s-foot,  fee  Ornithopus 
Bird’s-foot  Trefoil,  fee  Lotus 
Bird’s-neft,  fee  Daucus 
Bird-pepper,  fee  Capficum 
Birthwort,  fee  Ariftolochia 
Bilhop’s-weed,  fee  Amrni 
Bitter-fweet,  fee  Solanilm 
Bitter  Vetch,  fee  Orobus 
Bitterwort,  fee  Gentiana 
Blackberry,  feeRubus 
j  Black  Briony,  fee  Tamus 
Blackthorn,  fee  Prunus 
Bladder-nut,  fee  Staphylaea 
Bladder-nut,  the  African,  fee  Royenia 
Bladder  Sena,  fee  Colutea 
Blights 

Elite,  fee  Blitum 

Blood-flower,  fee  Haemanthus 

Bloodwort,  fee  Rumex 

Bluebottle]  fee  Hyacinthus  and  Centaurea 

Bolbonach,  or  white  Satten,  fee  Lunaria 

Bonana,  fee  Mufa 

Borecole,  fee  Braflica 

Borrage,  fee  Borago 

Box,  fee  Buxus 

Box-thorn,  fee  Lycium 

Brake,  fee  Filix 

Bramble,  fee  Rubus 

Brank-urfine,  fee  Acanthus 

Bread,  St.  John’s,  fee  Ceratonia 

Briar,  the  Sweet,  7f  R  , 

Briar,  the  Wild,  jlee  KoIa 

Briony,  fee  Brionia 

Briftol-flower,  fee  Lychnis 

Brimftonewort,  fee  Peucedanum 

Broccoli,  fee  Braflica 

Brooklime,  fee  Veronica 

Broom,  fee  Genifta 

Broom,  the  Butcher’s,  fee  Rufcus 

Broom,  the  Green,  fee  Spartium 

Broom,  the  Spanilh,  fee  Genifta 

Broom,  the  White,  fee  Spartium 

Broom,  Rape,  fee  Orobanche 

Brownwort,  fee  Scrophularia  and  Prunella 

Bruifewort,  fee  Lychnis 

Buckfhorn,  or  Hartlhorn  Plantain,  fee  Plantago 

Buckthorn,  fee  Rhamnus 

Buckthorn,  the  Sea,  fee  Hippophae 

Buck- wheat,  fee  Helxine 

Budding,  fee  Inoculating 


Bugle,  fee  Ajuga 

Buglofs,  fee  Anchufa 

Buglofs,  the  Viper’s,  fee  Echium 

Bullace-tree,  fee  Prunus 

Bully-tree,  fee  Chryfophyllum 

Burdock,  fee  Anftium 

Burdock  the  lefler,  fee  Xanthium 

Burnet,  fee  Sanguiforba 

Burnet  Saxifrage,  fee  Pimpinella 

Butcher’s  Broom,  fee  Rufcus 

Butter-bur,  fee  Petafltes 

Butterfly-flower,  fee  Orchis 

Butterwort,  fee  Pinguicula 

Button-tree,  fee  Platanus  and  Cephalanthus 

Button-tree  of  Jamaica,  fee  Conocarpus 

C. 

CABBAGE,  fee  Braflica 

Cabbage,  the  Sea,  fee  Crambe 
Cabbage-tree,  fee  Palma 
Cajou,  fee  Anacardium 
Calabafh,  fee  Cucurbita 
Calabafh-tree,  fee  Crefcentia 
Calamint,  fee  Melifla 
Calamint,  the  Water,  fee  Mentha 
Caltrops,  fee  Tribulus 
Calve’s-fnout,  fee  Antirrhinum 
Cammock,  fee  Ononis 
Camomile,  fee  Anthemis 
Camphire-tree,  fee  Laurus 
Campion,  fee  Lychnis 
Candle-berry-tree,  fee  Myrica 
Candy-carrot,  fee  Athamanta 
Candy-tuft,  7  f  Th  • 

Candy-tuft-tree,  }lee  ibenS 

Cane,  the  Bamboo,  fee  Arundo 

Cane,  the  Indian-flowering,  fee  Canna 

Cane,  the  dumb,  fee  Arum 

Can'e,  the  Fifhing-rod,  fee  Arundo 

Cane,  the  Sugar,  fee  Saccharum 

Canterbury-bell,  fee  Campanula 

Caper,  fee  Capparis 

Caper,  the  Bean,  fee  Zygophyllum 

Caraway,  fee  Carum 

Cardinal’s- flower,  fee  Rapuntium 

Carline  Thiftle,  fee  Carlina 

Carlock,  fee  Sinapis  and  Raphanus 

Carnation,  fee  Dianthus 

Carnation,  the  Spanilh,  fee  Poinfiana 

Carob,  fee  Ceratonia 

Carrot,  fee  Daucus 

Carrot,  the  Deadly,  fee  Thapfia 

Carrot,  the  Candy,  fee  Athamanta 

Carrot,  the  Scorching,  fee  Thapfia 

Caflada,  or  Caflavi,  fee  Iatropha 

Caflidony,  fee  Stoechas 

Caflidony,  the  Mountain,  7  r 

Caflidony,  the  Golden,  }  GnaphalnmV 

Caflioberry-tree,  fee  Cafline 
Catchfly,  fee  Silene 
Caterpillar  Plant,  fee  Scorpiurus 
Cat-mint,  fee  Nepeta 
Cauliflower,  fee  Braflica 
Cedar  of  Bermudas,  7  r  T  • 

Cedar  of  Carolina,  Jfee  Junipen* 

Cedar,  the  Baftard,  fee  Theobroma 
Cedar  of  Libanus,  fee  Larix 
Cedar  of  Lycia,  fee  Juniperus 
Cedar,  the  white,  fee  Cupreflus 
Celandine,  fee  Chelidonium 
Celeri,  fee  Apium 
Cells  of  Plants 
Centaury,  fee  Gentiana 
Ceterach,  fee  Afplenium 
Chamomile,  fee  Anthemis 
Charlock,  fee  Sinapis 
Chafte-tree,  fee  Vitex 
Cheefe-runnet,  fee  Gallium 
Cherry-tree,  fee  Cerafus 
Cherry  Bay,  fee  Padus 
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Cherr 
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Cherry  of  Barbadoes,  fee  Malpighia 
Cherry,  the  Bird,  7f  p  . 

Cherry  Laurel,  jieePadus 

Cherry,  the  Cornelian,  fee  Cornus 

Cherry,  the  Portugal,  fee  Padus 

Cherry,  the  Cowhedge,  fee  Malpighia 

Cherry,  the  Winter,  fee  Phyfalis  and  Solanum 

Cherry,  the  perfumed,  fee  Cerafus 

Chervil,  fee  C'hzerophyllam 

Chervil,  lee  Scandix 

Cheftnut-tree,  fee  Caftanea 

Cheftnut,  the  Horfe,  lr  , 

Cheftnut,  the  fcarlet  Horfe,  yee  us 

Chiches,  fee  Cicer 

Chickling  Pea,  feeLathyrus 

Chickweed,  lee  Alfine 

Chickweed,  the  Berry-bearing,  fee  Cucubalus 

Chives,  fee  Cepa 

Chocolate-nut,  lee  Cocoa 

Chriftmas-rofe,  fee  Helleborus 

Chrift’s-thorn,  fee  Paliurus 

Chriftopher-herb,  fee  Actea 

Cibouls,  fee  Cepa 

Cicely,  fee  Chasrophyllum 

Cinquefoil,  7 

Cinquefoil  Shrub,  j  ^ee  ”otentl^a 

Cinnamon,  fee  Laurus 

Ciftus,  or  Rock  Rofe,  fee  Ciftus 

Ciftus,  the  Dwarf,  fee  Helianthemum 

Citron-tree,  fee  Citrum 

Citrul,  fee  Anguria 

Cives,  fee  Cepa 

Clary,  the  Garden,  7  r  c  .  . 

Clary,  the  wild,  j  *ee  via 
Climber,  fee  Clematis  and  Vitis 
Clivers,  fee  Aparine 
Cloud  Berry,  fee  Rubus 
Clover,  fee  Trifolium 
Clover,  the  Snail,  fee  Medicago 
Clove  Gilliflower,  fee  Dian'hus 
Clowns  Woundwort,  fee  Sideritis 
Coaftmary,  fee  Tanacetum 
Cob-nut,  fee  Cory  1  us 
Coccygria,  fee  Rhus 
Cockfcomb,  1 

Cockfcomb  Amaranth,  jfee  Celofia 
Cocklhead,  fee  Onobrychis 
Cocoa-nut,  fee  Coccus 
Codlin-tree,  fee  Malus 
Codlins  and  Cream,  fee  Epilobium 
Coffee 

Cole-feed,  7  r  p 
Cole-wort,  Braffica 

Colewort,  the  Sea,  fee  Convolvulus 

Collifiower,  fee  BralTica 

Coloquintida,  fee  Cucumis 

Coltsfoot,  fee  Tufiilago 

Coltsfoot,  the  Alpine,  fee  Cacalia 

Columbine,  fee  Aquilegia 

Columbine,  the  feathered,  fee  Thaliftrum 

Comfry,  fee  Symphytum 

Comfry,  the  fpotted,  fee  Pulmonaria 

Compartments 

Compofts 

Compound  F  lowers 
Cone 

Confound  the  great,  fee  Symphytum 
Confound  the  middle,  fee  Bugula 
Confound,  the  leaft,  fee  Beilis 
Coniound,  Saracens,  fee  Solidao-o 
Confervatory,  fee  Green-houfe  & 

Conval  Lily,  fee  Convallaria 
Coral-tree,  fee  Erythrina 
Coriander,  fee  Coriandrum 
Cork-tree,  fee  Suber 
Corn  Bottle,  fee  Centaurea 
Corn  Flag,  fee  Gladiolus 
Corn  Mangold  fee  Chryfanthemum 
Corn  Violet,  iee  Campanula 
Corn  Sallad,  fee  Valeriana 


Cornelian  Cherry,  1  r  ~ 

Cornel-tree,  'j^e  Cornus 

Corniculate  Plants 
Coftmary,  fee  Tanacetum 
Cotton,  fee  Goflipium 
Cotton,  the  Silk,  fee  Bombax 
Cotton  Weed,  fee  Filago 
Corymbus 

Couch,  or  Dog  Grafs,  fee  Gramen 
Coventry  Bells,  fee  Campanula 
Cowl,  the  Friars,  fee  Arum 
Cowflip,  fee  Primula 
Cowflip  of  Jerufalem,  fee  Pulmonaria 
Cows  Lungwort,  fee  Verbafcum 
Crab-tree,  fee  Malus 
Cranefbill,  fee  Geranium 
Crefs,  feeNafturtium 
Crefs,  the  Indian,  fee  Tropeolum 
Crefs,  the  Sciatica,  fee  Iberis 
Crefs,  the  Swines,  fee  Cochlearia 
Crefs,  the  Water,  1  c 
Crefs,  the  Winter,  j  fee  Sifymbnum 

Crimfon  Grafs  Vetch,  feeLathyrus 
Crofs-wort,  fee  Cruciata 
Crofs  of  Jerufalem,  fee  Lychnis 
Crowfoot,  fee  Ranunculus 
Crow  Garlick,  fee  Cepa 
Crow  Flowers,  fee  Lychnis 
Crown  Imperial,  fee  Fritillaria 
Cuckow  Flower,  fee  Cardamine 
Cucumber,  fee  Cucumis 
Cucumber,  the  wild,  fee  Momordica 
Cudweed,  fee  Gnaphalium  and  Filago 
Cullion,  fee  Orchis 
Cumin,  fee  Cuminum 
Currant-tree,  fee  Ribes 
Cuftard  Apple,  fee  Annona 
Cyprefs-tree,  fee  Cupreffus 

Cyprefs,  the  Garden,  or  Lavender  Cotton,  fee  San- 
toiina 

Cyprefs,  the  Summer,  fee  Chenopodium 

D. 

DAffodil,  fee  Narciffus 

Daffodil  Lily,  fee  Amaryllis 
Daffodil,  the  Sea,  fee  Pancratium 
Daily,  fee  Beilis 

Daify,  the  Ox  Eye,  fee  Chryfanthemum 
Dames  Violet,  fee  Heiperis 
Dandelion,  fee  Leontodon 

Danewort,  or  Dwarf  Elder,  fee  Sambucus 

Date  tree,  fee  Palma 

Date  Plum,  fee  Diolpyrus 

Day  Lily,  fee  Hemerocallis 

Dead  Nettle,  fee  Lamium 

Deadly  Carrot,  fee  Thapiia 

Deadly  Nightfhade,  fee  Atropa 

Devil  in  a  Bufh,  fee  Nigella 

Devil’s  Bit,  fee  Scabiofa 

Dew 

Diers  Broom,  fee  Genifta 

Diers  Weed,  fee  Refeda 

Dill,  fee  Anethum 

Diftaff  Thiftle,  fee  Atradylis 

Dittander,  or  Pepperwort,  fee  Leoidium 

Dittany,  fee  Origanum 

Dittany,  the  Baftard,  fee  Marrubium 

Dittany,  the  white,  lee  Didlamnus 

Dock,  feeRumex 

Doftor  Tinkar’s  Weed,  fee  Triofteum 

D<dmm  ^  feC  Ap°CynUm’  AfcleP5as»  and  Cynan- 

Dogberry-tree,  fee  Cornus 
Dog  Grafs,  lee  Gramen 
Dog^s  Mercury,  fee  Mercurialis 
Dog^s  Tooth,  fee  Erythronium 
Dog  s  Stones,  fee  Orchis 
Dog  s  Tongue,  fee  CynoglofTum 
Dogwood,  fee  Cornus 


Dogwood 


Dogwood  of  Jamaica,  fee  Robinia 
Dogwood  of  Virginia,  feeLaurus 
Double  Leaf,  or  Twy blade,  fee  Ophrvs 
Double  Tongue,  fee  Rufcus 
Dove’s-foot,  fee  Geranium 
Dragons,  fee  DracOntium 
Dragon-tree,  fee  Palma 

Dragon,  the  wild,  or  Tarragon,  fee  Abrotanum 
Dropwort,  fee  Spiraea 

Dropwort,  the  Water,  fee  Oenanthe 
Duck’s-foot,  fee  Podophyllum 
Duck’s  Meat,  fee  Lenticula 
Dung 

Dwale,  or  deadly  Nightlhade,  feeAtropa 
-Dwarf  Bay,  fee  Daphne  v 

Dwarf  Ciftus,  fee  Helianthemum 
Dwarf  Almond,  fee  Perfica 
Dwarf  Oak,  fee  Quercus 
Dwarf  Trees 


Earth 

Earth  Nut,  fee  Bunium 
Earth  Peas,  fee  Lathyrus 

Earth  Peas,  the  African,  fee  Arachis 
Edging 

Eglantine,  fee  Rofa 
Elder-tree,  fee  Sambucus 
Elder,  the  Marfh,  fee  Viburnum 
Eldei,  the  Spanifh,  fee  Saururus 
Elecampane,  fee  Inula 
Elm -tree,  fee  Ulmus 
Enchanters  Nightlhade,  fee  Circtea 
Endive,  fee  Cichorium 
Equinodlial 
Equinox 

Eringo,  fee  Eryngium 
Efpalier 

Eternal  Flower,  fee  Gnaphalium  and  Xeranthemum 

Evergreen  Honeyfuckle,  fee  Periclymenum 

Evergreen  Oak,  fee  Quercus 

Evergreen  Privet,  fee  Liguftrum 

Evergreen  Rofe,  fee  Rofa 

Evergreen  Thorn,  fee  Mefpilus 

Everlafting  Pea,  fee  Lathyrus 

Exotic  Plants 

Eyebright,  fee  Euphrafia 

F. 

IT^E  ATH  ERFE  W,  fee  Matricaria 
Feather,  the  Princes,  fee  Amaranthus 
Felonwort,  fee  Solanum 
Fellwort,  fee  Gentiana 
Fences 

Fennel,  fee  Fceniculum 

Fennel,  the  Hogs,  lee  Peucedanum 

Fennel-giant,  fee  Ferula 

Fennel,  the  fcorching,  fee  Thapfia 

Fennel-flower,  fee  Nigella 

Fenugreek,  fee  Trigondla 

Fern,  fee  Felix 

Fern,  the  fweet,  fee  Scandix 

Feverfew,  fee  Matricaria 

Feverfew,  the  Ballard,  fee  Parthenium 

Fiddle  Dock,  feeRumex 

Fiddle  Wood,  fee  Citharexylon 

Field  Balil,  fee  Acinos 

Fig-tree,  ~i  \ 

Fig,  the  arched  Indian,  J^ee  ^cus 

Fig,  the  Indian,  fee  Opuntia 

Fig,  the  infernal,  fee  Argemone 

Fig,  Pharaoh’s,  fee  Mufa 

Fig  Marigold,  fee  Mefembryanthemum 

Figwort,  fee  Scrophularia 

Filbert,  fee  Corylus 

Fingrigo,  fee  Pifonia 

Finochia,  fee  Fceniculum 

Fir-trees,  fee  Abies 


index. 


Fir,  the  Scotch,  fee  Pinus 
Fire 

Fiftular  Flowers 
Flag,  the  Corn,  fee  Gladiolus 
flag,  the  common,  fee  Iris 
Flag,  the  fweet-fcented,  fee  Acorus 
Flag,  the  yellow  Marlh,  fee  Iris 
Flax,  fee  Linum 
Flax,  the  Toad,  fee  Linaria 
Fleabane,  fee  Conyza 
fleabane,  the  African,  fee  Tarconanthus 
Fleawort,  fee  Pfyllium 
Flixweed,  fee  Silymbrium 
Flower 

Flower-de-luce,  fee  Iris  and  Xiphion 
Flower  gentle,  fee  Amaranthus 
Flower  eternal,  fee  Xeranthemum 
Flower  everlafting,  lee  Gnaphalium 
Flower-fence,  fee  Poinfiana 
Flower,  the  four  o’clock,  fee  Mirabilis 
Flower,  Sun,  fee  Haelianthus 
Fluelline,  fee  Veronica 

Flywort,  or  Catchfly,  fee  Lychnis  and  Silerie 
fools  Stones,  fee  Orchis 
Fox-Glove,  fee  Digitalis 
Fountains 

Framboife,  fee  Rubus 
French  Cowflip,  fee  Auricula 
French  Honeyfuckle,  fee  Hedyfarum 
f  rench  Lavender,  lee  Stcechas 
french  IVIarigold,  lee  Tagetes 
French  Mercury,  fee  Mercurialis 
French  Wheat,  fee  Helxine 
French  Willow,  lee  Epilobium 
Friars  Cowl,  fee  Arum 
Fringe-tree,  fee  Chionanthus 
Fritillary,  fee  Fritillaria 
Fritillary  Cralfa,  fee  Stapelia 
Froft  ^ 

Fruit 

F  umatory, 

Fumatory,  the  bulbous-rooted,  I r 
Fumatory,  the  Bladder,  (  *ee  Fumaria 

Fumatory,  the  podded,  \ 

Furz,  fee  Ulex 
Fuftick-tree,  fee  Morus 

G. 

GALE,  or  Sweet  Willow,  fee  Myrica 
Galingale,  fee  Cyperus 
Galleries 

Gall  Oak,  fee  Quercus 
Gardens 

Garlick,  fee  Allium 

Garlick,  the  Crow,  or  wild,  fee  Cepa 

Gatton-tree,  fee  Corn  us 

Gaule,  or  Dutch  Willow,  fee  Mvrica 

Gelder  Rofe,  fee  Viburnum 
Generation 

Gentian,  7r  „ 

Gentianella,  ^  fee  Gentiana 

Germander,  -  t 

Germander-tree,  (fee  Teucrium 

Germander,  the  Water,  J 
Gilliflower,  fee  Dianthus 
Giliiflower,  the  Queen’s,  fee  Hefperis 
Gilliflower,  the  Stock,  fee  Cheiranthus 
Gill-go-by-ground,  fee  Glechoma 
Ginger,  fee  Amomum 
Glade 

Gladwin,  fee  Iris 
Glandulous 

Glafs-wort,  fee  Salicornia  and  Salfola 
Glaftenbury  Thorn,  fee  Mefpilus 
Globe  Daify,  fee  Globularia 
Globe  Crowfoot,  fee  Trollius 
Globe  Amaranthus,  fee  Gomphrena 
Globe-flower,  or  Bottle,  fee  Centaurea 
Globe  Thiftle,  fee  Echinops 


Goat’s- 


N  D 


Goat’s-beard,  fee  Tragopogon 
Goat’s-rue,  fee  Galega 
Goat’s-ftones,  fee  Orchis 
Goat’s-thorn,  fee  Tragacantha 
Gold  of  Pleafure,  fee  Myagrum 
Goldy-locks,  fee  Chryfocoma 
Golden-flower-gentle,  fee  Amaranthus 
Golden-cups,  fee  Ranunculus  and  Trollius 
Golden-rod,  fee  Solidago 
Goofberry,  fee  Groflularia 
Goofberry  of  Barbadoes,  fee  Pereflkia 
Goofberry,  the  American,  fee  Melaftoma 
Goofe-grafs,  fee  Aparine 
Goofe-foot,  fee  Chenopodium 
Gorfe,  or  Furz,  fee  Ulex 
Go-to-bed-at-noon,  fee  Tragopogon 

Gourd,  1  fee  Cucurbita 

Gourd,  the  bitter,  3 

Gourd,  the  Indian-tree,  fee  Crefcentia 

Gourd,  the  four,  fee  Adanfonia 

Gout-wort,  fee  iEgopodium 

Grafting 

Grain,  the  oily,  fee  Sefamum. 

Grain,  the  fear  let,  fee  Opuntia  and  Quercus 
Grape,  fee  Vitis 

Grape,  the  Sea-fide,  fee  Coccolobus 

Grape  Hyacinth,  fee  Mufcari 

Grals,  fee  Gramen 

Grafs  of  Parnaflfus,  fee  Parnaflia 

Grafs,  the  three-leaved,  fee  Trifolium 

Grafs-vetch,  fee  Lathy rus 

Grafs,  the  Viper’s,  fee  Scorzonera 

Gravel 

Gravity 

Graymill,  or  Gromwell,  fee  Lithofpermum 
Greek  Valerian,  fee  Polemonium 
Green-houfe 

Green,  the  Winter,  fee  Pyrola 
Gromwell,  fee  Lithofpermum 
Ground-ivy,  fee  Glechoma 
Ground-Pine,  fee  Teucrium 
Groundfel,  fee  Senecio  and  Erigeron 
Groundlel,  the  African,  fee  Cacalia 
Grove 

Guava,  fee  Pfidium 
Guiney  Corn,  fee  Milium 
Guiney  Henweed,  fee  Petiveria 
Guiney  Pepper,  fee  Capflcum 
Guiney  Wheat,  fee  Zea 
Gum  Succory,  fee  Chondrilla 


LI. 


'Air-bell,  fee  Hyacinthus 
Hardbeam,  fee  Carpinus 
Hare’s-ear,  fee  Bupleurum 
Hare’s-foot  Trefoil,  fee  Trifolium 
Hare’s-lettuce,  fee  Sonchus 
Hare’s-ftrong,  fee  Peucedanum 
Harmel,  fee  Peganum 
Hartwort,  fee  Tordylium 
Hartwort  of  Ethiopia,  fee  Bupleurum 
Hart’s-horn,  fee  Plantago 
Hart’s-tongue,  fee  Lingua  Cervina 
Hatchet-vetch,  fee  Securidaca 
Hawk  weed,  fee  Hieracium 
Hawthorn,  fee  Mefpilus 
Hazel,  fee  Corylus 
Hazel,  the  Witch,  fee  Ulmus 
Heart’s-eafe,  fee  Viola 
Heath,  fee  Erica 

Heath,  the  Berry-bearing,  fee  Empetrum 
Heath,  the  low  Pine,  fee  Coris 
Hedges 

Hedge-hog,  fee  Medicago 
Hedge-hog  Thiftle,  fee  Caftus 
Hedge  Hyflop,  fee  Gratiola 
Hedge  Muftard,  fee  Eryfimum. 

Hedge  Nettle,  fee  Galeopfts 


E  X. 

Hedge  Nettle  Shrub,  feePrafium 

Heliotrope,  fee  Heliotropium 

Heliotrope,  or  Sunflower,  fee  Helianthus 

Hellebore,  the  Black,  fee  Helleborus 

Hellebore,  the  Baftard,  fee  Serapias 

Hellebore,  the  White,  fee  Veratrum 

Helmet-flower,  fee  Scutellaria 

Hemlock,  fee  Cicuta 

Hemlock,  the  Baftard,  fee  Ligufticum 

Hemlock,  the  Water,  fee  Phellandrium 

Hemp,  fee  Cannabis 

Hemp  Agrimony,  fee  Eupatorium 

Hemp,  the  Baftard,  fee  Datifca 

Hemp,  the  Water,  fee  Bidens 

Henbane,  fee  Hyofcyamus 

Henbane,  the  yellow,  fee  Nicotiana 

Herb  Bennet,  fee  Geum 

Herb  Chriftopher,  fee  Adtaea 

Herb  Gerard,  fee  Angelica 

Herb  of  Grace,  fee  Ruta 

Herb  Paris,  fee  Paris 

Herb  Robert,  fee  Geranium 

Herb  Trefoil,  fee  Trifolium 

Herb  Trinity,  fee  Viola 

Herb  T rue-love,  fee  Paris 

Herb  Two-pence,  fee  Lyfimachia 

Herb  Willow,  fee  Epilobium 

Hercules’s  All-heal,  lee  Heracleum  and  Paftinaca 

Hermodadtyl,  fee  Hermodadtylus 

Hightaper,  fee  Verbafcum 

Hills 

Hog’s-fennel,  fee  Peucedanum 

Hog  Plum,  fee  Spondias 

Hog  Weed,  fee  Boerhaavia 

Hollow-root,  feeFumaria 

Hollyhock,  fee  Alcea 

Holly-tree,  fee  Ilex 

Holly,  the  Knee,  fee  Rufcus 

Holly,  the  Sea,  fee  Eryngium 

Holm  Oak,  fee  Quercus 

Holy  Rofe,  fee  Ciftus 

Holy  Thiftle,  fee  Cnicus 

Honeyfuckle,  fee  Periclymenum 

Honeyfuckle,  the  French,  fee  Hedyfarum 

Honeyfuckle,  the  Trumpet,  fee  Periclymenum 

Honeyfuckle,  the  upright,  fee  Lonicera 

Plonefty,  feeLunaria 

Honey-flower,  fee  Melianthus 

Honey-wort,  fee  Cerinthe 

Hone-wort,  fee  Sium 

Hops,  fee  Lupulus 

Hop  Hornbeam,  fee  Carpinus 

Hop,  the  Wild,  fee  Ptelea 

Horehound,  fee  Marrubium 

Horehound,  the  Black,  fee  Ballotte 

Horehound,  the  Bafe,  fee  Stachys 

Horehound,  the  Baftard,  fee  Sideritis 

Horehound,  the  Water,  fee  Lycopus 

Hornbeam,  fee  Carpinus 

Horizontal  Shelters 

Horned  Poppy,  fee  Chelidonium 

Horfe  Cheftnut,  7  r  ^ 

Horfe  Cheftnut,  the  fcarlet,  3  L  CU  US 
Horfe-mint,  fee  Mentha 
Horfe-radilh,  fee  Cochlearia 
Hofelhoe-vetch,  fee  Hippocrepis 
Horfe-tail,  fee  Equifetum 
Horns  and  Hedgehog,  fee  Medicago 
Hofe-in-Hofe,  fee  Primula 
Hound’s-tongue,  lee  Cynogloflum 
Hot- bed 

Houfleek,  fee  Sedum  and  Sempervivum 
Humble  Plant,  fee  Mimofa 
Hyacinth,  fee  Hyacinthus 

Hyacinth,  the  ftarry,  fee  Ornithogalum 

Hyacinth,  the  Tuberofe,  fee  Poiianthes  and  Crinum 

Hydroftatics 

Hygrometer 


Hyflop 
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HylTop,  fee  Hyflopus 
HylTop,  the  Hedge,  fee  Gratiola 


J- 


'Acinth,  fee  Hyacinthus 
Jack  by  the  Hedge,  fee  Eryfimum 
Jack  in  a  Box,  fee  Hernandia 
Jacob’s  Ladder,  fee  Polemonium 
Jalap,  fee  Convolvulus 
Jalap,  the  Falfe,  fee  Mirabilis 
Jafmine,  fee  Jafminuni 

'  Jafmine,  the  Ilex>leaved,  fee  Lantana 
j  i.fmine,  the  American  fcarlet,  fee  Bignonia 
Jafmine,  the  R.ed  of  Jamaica,  fee  Plumtjgsia 
Jafmine,  the  Perfian,  fee  Syringa 
Jafmine,  the  Fennel-leaved,  fee  Ipomsea 
Ice 

Ice-Houfe 

t 

Jerufalem  Artickoke,  fee  Helianthus- 
Jerufalem  Cowflip,  fee  Pulmonaria 
jerufalem  Sage,  fee  Phlomis 
Jefuits  Bark,  the  Falfe,  fee  Baccharis 
Jet-d’eau 

Jews  Mallow,  fee  Corchorus 
Immortal  Eagle  Flower,  fee  Impatiens 
Immortal  Flower,  fee  Gnaphaliurn 
Inarching 

Indian  Arrow-root,  fee  Maranta 
Indian  Crefs,  fee  Tropseolum 
Indian  Corn,  fee  Zea 

'  Indian  Fig,  fee  Opuntia 
Indian  God-tree,  lee  Ficus 
Indian  Reed,  fee  Canna 
Indigo,  fee  Indigophera 
Inoculating 
Job’s  Tears,  fee  Coix 
St.  John’s  Bread,  fee  Ceratonia 

.  St.  John’s  Wort,  fee  Hypericum 
John’s-fweet,  fee  Dianthus 
Jonquil,  fee  Narciffus 
Iron-wood,  fee  Sideroxylum 
Iron-wort,  fee  Sideritis 
Jucca,  fee  Yucca 
Judas-tree,  fee  Cercis 
Jujube,  fee  Ziziphus 
Julians,  fee  Hefperis 
Juniper,  feejuniperus 
Jupiter’s  Beard,,  fee  Anthyllis 
Ivy-tree,  fee  Hedera 
Ivy,  the  Ground,  fee  Glechoma 


K. 


K  ATKIN 

Kidney-bean,  tee  Phafeolus 
Kidney-bean  Tree,  fee  Glycine 
Kidney-wort,  fee  Geum  and  Cotyledon 
King’s  Spear,  fee  Afphodelus 
Kitchen-garden 
Knapweed,  fee  Centaurea 
Knee-holm,  1  r  „  r 
Knee-holly,  jfee  Rufcus 
Knights-crofs,  fee  Lychnis 
Knot-berries,  feeRubus 
Knot-grafs,  fee  Polygonilm 
Knot-grafs,  the  Mountain,  fee  Illecebrum 


L. 

LAburnum,  fee  Cytifus 
Labyrinth 

Ladies  Bedllraw,  fee  Gallium 
Ladies  Bower,  fee  Clematis 
Ladies  Comb,  fee  Scandix 
Ladies  Mantle,  fee  Alchemilla 
Ladies  Seal,  fee  Tamus 
Ladies  Slipper,  fee  Cyprypedium 
Ladies  Smock,  fee  Cardaminc 
Ladies  Traces,  fee  Orchis 


Ladder  to  Heaven,  fee  Convallaria 
Lamb’s  Lettuce,  fee  Valeriana 
Land 

Larch-tree,  fee  Larix 
Larkfpur,  fee  Delphinium 
Laferwort,  fee  Laferpitium 
Lavender,  fee  Lavendula 
Lavender-cotton,  fee  Santolina 
Lavender,  the  French,  fee  Stcechas 
Lavender,  the  Sea,  fee  Limomum 


fee  Padus 


fee  Plumbago 


.aurel,  1 

.aurel,  the  Portugal,  j 
.aurel  of  Alexandria,  fee  Rufcus 
.aurel,  the  Dwarf,  or  Spurge,  fee  Daphne 
.aurel,  the  Sea-llde,  fee  Phyllanthus 
.auruftinus,  fee  Viburnum 
,awn 
.ayers 
.eadwort, 

.eaves  *■ 

.eeks,  fee  Porrum 
.egume 

..emon-tree,  fee  Limon 
.emon,  the  Water,  fee  Paffiflora 
^entil,  fee  Ervum 
,eopard’s-bane,  fee  Doronicum 
,ettuce,  fee  Ladtuca 
Lettuce,  the  Lamb’s,  fee  Valeriana 
Lettuce,  the  Wild,  fee  Prenanthes 
Level 
Levity 

ife  Everlafting,  fee  Gnaphaliurn 
Light 

Lily,  fee  Lilium 

Lily,  Afphodel,  fee  Hemerocallis  and  Crinum 
Lily,  Daffodil,  fee  Pancratium  and  Amaryllis 
Lily,  the  Belladonna,  fee  Amaryllis 

Lily,  the  Day,  7  fee  Flemerocallis 
Lily,  St.  Bruno  s,  y 

Lily,  the  Guernfey,  fee  Amaryllis 
Lily,  Hyacinth,  fee  Sciila 
Lily,  the  May,  fee  Convallaria 
Lily,  the  Mexican,  V  fee  AmaryUis 
Lily  of  Japan,  j  ' 

Lily,  the  Perfian,  fee  Fritillaria  . 

Lily,  the  Superb,  fee  Gloriofa 

Lily,  the  Water,  fee  Nymphasa 

Lime-tree,  fee  Tilia 

Lime,  the  four,  fee  Limon 

Lion’s-leaf,  fee  Leontice 

Lion’s-foot,  fee  Catananche 

Lion’s-tail,  fee  Leonurus 

Liquidamber 

Liquorice,  fee  Glycirrhiza 

Liquorice-vetch,  fee  Orobus 

Liquorice,  the  Wild,  fee  Aflragalus 

Live-ever,  fee  Anacampferos  and  Sempervivum 

Live  in  Idlenefs,  fee  Viola 

Liverwort,  fee  Hepatica'and  Lichen 

Lizard’s-tail,  fee  Saururus 

Loam 

Locker  Goulans,  fee  Trollius 
Loculi,  or  St.  John’s  Bread,  fee  Ceratonia 
Loculi,  the  Ballard,  fee  Hymentea 
Loculi  of  Virginia,  fee  Gleditfia 
Logwood,  fee  Hrematoxylum 
London  Pride,  fee  Saxifraga 
Looking-glafs,  Venus’s,  fee  Campanula 
Loofeftrife,  fee  Lyfimachia 
Loofellrife,  the  podded,  fee  Epilobium 
Loofeftrife,  the  fpiked,  fee  Lythrum 
Lopping 

Lote-tree,  fee  Celtis 

Lote,  the  Ballard,  fee  Diofpyrus 

Love-apple,  fee  Lycoperficum  and  Solanum 

Love-in-a-mift,  fee  Paffiflora 

Love-Iies-a-bleeding,  fee  Amaranthus 

Loveage,  fee  Ligullicum 

Loulewort,  fee  Delphinium 

Lucern,  fee  Medica 

1 5  H  Llingwort 


I 
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Lungwort,  fee  Pulmonaria 
Lungwort,  Cows,  fee  Verbafcum 
Lupine,  fee  Lupinus 
Luftwort,  fee  Drofera 

M. 

MAccaw-tree,  fee  Palma 

Mad  Apple,  fee  Melongena 
Madder,  fee  Rubia 
.Madder,  Petty,  fee  Afperula 
Madwort,  fee  Alyffum 
Mahogany,  fee  Cedrus 
Maiden  Hair,  fee  Adianthum 
Maiden  Hair,  the  Black,  fee  Filicula 
Maiden  Hair,  the  Englifh,  fee  Trichomanes 
Maiden  Hair,  the  White,  fee  Ruta  muraria 
Malabar  Nut,  fee  Jufticia 
Male  Balfam  Apple,  fee  Momordica 
Mallow,  fee  Malva 
Mallow,  the  Jews,  fee  Corchorus 
Mallow,  the  Indian,  fee  Urena  and  Siaa 
Mallow,  the  Marlh,  fee  Althaea 
Mallow,  the  Rofe,  fee  Alcea 
Mallow,  the  Syrian,  fee  Hibifcus 
Mallow,  the  Tree,  fee  Lavatera 
Mallow,  the  Venetian,  fee  Hibifcus 
Mallow,  the  Yellow,  fee  Abutilon 
Malt  Dull; 

Mammee,  fee  Mammea 
Mammee  Sapota,  fee  Sapota 
Manchineel  Tree,  fee  Hippomane 
Mandrake,  fee  Mandragora 
Mangrove-tree,  fee  Hibifcus 
Mangrove  Grape,  fee  Coccolobus 
Mantle,  Ladies,  fee  Alchemilla 
Manure 

Maple-tree,  fee  Acer 

Maracock,  fee  Paffiflora 

Marigold,  fee  Calendula 

Marigold,  the  African,  fee  Tagetes 

Marigold,  the  Corn,  fee  Chryfanthemum 

Marigold,  the  Fig,  fee  Mefembryanthemum 

Marigold,  the  French,  fee  Tagetes 

Marigold,  the  Marlh,  fee  Caltha 

Marjoram,  ~t 

Marjoram,  the  Pot,  [  r  . 

Marjoram,  the  Wild,  f fee  0nSanum 
Marjoram,  the  Winter,} 

Marie 

Marlh  Elder,  fee  Viburnum 

Marfh  Mallow,  fee  Althea 

Marlh  Trefoil,  fee  Menianthes 

Martagon,  fee  Lilium 

Marvel  of  Peru,  fee  Mirabilis 

Marum,  or  Maftich,  fee  Satureja 

Mafter-wort,  fee  Imperatoria  and  Aftrantia 

Maftich,  fee  Satureja 

Maftich-tree,  fee  Piftacia 

Maftich-tree  of  Jamaica,  fee  Cornus 

Maftich,  the  Indian,  fee  Schinus 

Matielon,  or  Knapweed,  fee  Centaurea 

Maudlin,  fee  Achillea 

May  Bulh,  fee  Mefpilus 

May  Lily,  fee  Convallaria 

May  Weed,  fee  Anthemis 

Meadow 

Meadow  Rue,  fee  Thalictrum 
Meadow  Saffron,  fee  Colchicum 
Meadow-fweet,  fee  Spiraea 
Meadow  Trefoil,  fee  Trifolium 
Meally-tree,  fee  Viburnum 
Medick,  fee  Medica 
Medick  Vetchling,  fee  Onobrychis 
Medick,  the  Baftard,  fee  Medica^o 
Medlar,  fee  Mefpilus 
Melancholy  Thiftle,  fee  Cirfium 
Melilot,  fee  Trifolium 
Melon,  the  Mufk,  fee  Melo 
Melon,  the  Water,  fee  Anguria 


Melon  Thiftle,  fee  Cantos 

Mercury,  fee  Mercurialis 

Mercury,  the  Englilh,  fee  Chenopodium 

Mercury,  the  French,  fee  Mercurialis 

Meu,  or  Spignel,  fee  Athamanta 

Mezereon,  fee  Daphne 

Microfcope 

Mildew 

Milfoil,  fee  Achillea 

Milk-vetch,  fee  Aftragalus 

Milk-vetch,  the  Baftard,  lee  Phaca 

Milkwort,  fee  Polygala  and  Glaux 

Milkwort,  or  Wartwort,  fee  Euphorbia 

Millet,  fee  Milium 

Miltwafte,  fee  Afplenium 

Mint,  fee  Mentha 

Mint,  the  Cats,  fee  Nepeta 

Mifleto,  fee  Vifcum 

Mithridate  Muftard,  fee  Thlafpi  and  Iberis 
Mock  Orange,  fee  Philadelphus 
Mock  Privet,  fee  Phillyrea 
Moneywort,  fee  Lyfimachia 
Monklhood,  fee  Aconitum 
Monks  Rhubarb,  fee  Rumex 
Moonfeed,  fee  Menifpermum 
Moonwort,  fee  Lunaria 
Moon  Trefoil,  fee  Medica 
Mofs,  fee  Mufcus 

Motherwort,  fee  Cardiaca  and  Matricaria 
Mother-of-thyme,  fee  Thymus 
Mould 

Mountain  Heath,  fee  Saxifraga 
Moth-mullein,  fee  Verbafcum 
Moufe-ear,  fee  Hieracium 
Moufe-tail,  fee  Myofurus 
Mugwort,  fee  Artemifia 
Mulberry-tree,  fee  Morus 
Mulberry  Blight,  fee  Blitum 
Mullein,  \r  u  r 

Mullein,  the  Moth,  Jfee  Verbafcum 
Mummy 
Mufhroom 

Mulk,  Hyacinth,  fee  Mufcari 
Mullc-feed,  fee  Hibifcus 
Muftard,  fee  Sinapis 

Muftard,  Baftard  Mithridate,  Jee  Thlafpi  and  Iberis 

Muftard,  the  China,  lee  Sinapis  and  Bralllca 

Muftard,  the  Hedge,  fee  Eryfimum 

Muftard,  the  Mithridate,  fee  Thlafpi 

Muftard,  the  Tower,  fee  Turritis 

Muftard,  the  Treacle,  lee  Thlafpi  and  Lepidium 

Myrrh,  fee  Myrhis 

Myrtle,  feeMyrtus 

Myrtle,  the  Dutch,  1  r  .... 

Myrtle,  the  CandleberryJ  fce  Mynca 

N. 

* 

NAfberry-tree,  fee  Chryfophyllum 
Nature 

Navel  wort,  the  Baftard,  fee  Craffula 
Navelwort,  Venus’s,  fee  Cynogloffum 
Navelwort,  the  Water,  fee  Hydrocotyle 
Navew,  fee  Rapa 
Neiftarine 

Negro-oil,  fee  Palma 
Nep,  fee  Nepeta 
Nerves 

Nettle,  fee  Urtica 
Nettle,  the  Dead,  fee  Lamium 
Nettle,  the  Hedge,  fee  Galeopfis 
Nettle,  the  Ihrubby  Hedge,  fee  Prafium 
Nettle-tree,  fee  Celtis 
Nightfhade,  fee  Solanum 
Nightfhade,  the  climbing,  fee  Baffella 
Nightlhade,  the  deadly,  fee  Atropa 
Nightfliade,  the  Enchanters,  fee  Circea 
Nightlhade,  the  American,  fee  Piercea 
Nipplewort,  fee  Lapfana 
Nitre 


None- 
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None-fo-pretty,  fee  Saxifraga 

None-fuch,  or  Flower  of  Briftol,  fee  Lychnis 

Northern  Afpedt 

Nofe-bleed,  fee  Achillea 

Nurfery 

Nut,  the  Hazel,  fee  Corylus 
Nut,  the  Bladder,  fee  Staphylaea 
Nut,  the  Cocoa,  fee  Coccus 
Nut,  the  Earth,  fee  Arachis 
Nut,  the  Peas,  fee  Lathyrus 
Nut.,  the  Phyfic,  fee  Iatropha 
Nut,  the  Pig,  fee  Bunium 
Nut,  the  Malabar,  fee  Jufticia 
Nut,  the  Walnut,  fee  Juglans 


X. 


o. 


OAK, 

Oak,  the  Evergreen,  L  fee  QuercUs 
Oak,  the  Holm,  3 

Oak  of  Jerufalem,  fee  Chenopodium 

Oats,  fee  Avena 

Oily-grain,  fee  Sefamum 

Oily-palm,  fee  Palma 

Oleander,  fee  Nerium 

Olive-tree,  fee  Olea 

Olive,  the  Wild,  fee  Elsagnus 

Olive,  the  Wild  Barbadoes,  fee  Bontia 

Olive,  the  Spurge,  fee  Daphne 

One  Berry,  fee  Paris 

One  Blade,  fee  Smilax 

Onion,  fee  Cepa 

Onion,  the  Sea,  fee  Scilla 

Orach,  fee  Atriplex  and  Chenopodium 

Orange-tree,  fee  Aurantium 

Orange  Mint,  fee  Mentha 

Orange,  the  Mock,  fee  Philadelphus 

Orchard 

Origany,  fee  Origanum 
Orpine,  fee  Sedum 
Orpine  the  True,  fee  Telephium 
Orpine  the  Baftard,  fee  Andrachne 
Oder,  fee  Salix 
Olmund-royal,  fee  Ofmunda 
Ox-eye,  fee  Buphthalmum 
Ox-eye  Daify,  fee  Chryfanthemum 
Oxflip,  fee  Primula 


PAigles,  or  Cowflip,  fee  Primula 
Palm-tree,  7  r  ,,  , 

Palmetto,  j  fee  PaIma 
Panic,  fee  Panicum 
Panicle 

Panfies,  fee  Viola 

Papaw,  fee  Carica 

Pappofe  Plants 

Paradife  Apple,  fee  Malus 

Parafitical  Plants 

Park  Leaves,  fee  Hypericum 

Parfley,  fee  Apium 

Parfley,  the  Baftard,  fee  Caucali 

Parfley,  the  Fool’s,  fee  iEthufa 

Parfley,  the  Mountain,  fee  Athamanta 

Parfley,  the  wild  milky,  fee  Thefielinum 

Parfley,  the  Macedonian,  fee  Bubon 

Parfnep,  fee  Paftinaca 

Parfnep,  the  Cows,  fee  Sphondylium 

Parfnep,  the  Prickly-headed,  fee  Echinophora 

Parfnep,  the  Water,  fee  Sium 

Pafque  Flower,  fee  Pulfatilla 

Paflion  Flower,  fee  Pafliflora 

Pafture 

Patience,  fee  Rumex 
Pea,  fee  Pifum 
Peach,  fee  Perfica 

Peach,  the  Wolf’s,  fee  Lycoperficon 
Pear-tree,  fee  Pyrus 
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Peas,  Earth  Nut,  7  c  T  , 

Peas,  Everlafting,  |  fee  Latbyrus 
Peas,  the  Heart,  fee  Cardiofpermum 
Peas,  the  Pigeon,  fee  Cytifus 
Peas,  the  winged,  fee  Lotus 
Pedicle 

Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  fee  Parietaria 
Pellitory  of  Spain,  fee  Anthemis 
Pellitory,  the  Double,  fee  Achillea 
Penguin,  fee  Karatas 
Pennyroyal,  fee  Pulegium 
Pennywort,  fee  Cotyledon 
Pennywort,  the  Marfh,  fee  Hydrocotyle 
Peony,  fee  Peonia 

Pepper,  the  Jamaica,  fee  Caryophyllus 
Pepper,  the  Poor  Man’s,  fee  Lepidium 
Pepper,  the  Indian,  fee  Capficum 
Pepper,  the  Wall,  fee  Sedum 
Pepper,  the  Water,  fee  Perflcaria 
Pepper-mint,  fee  Mentha 
Pepperwort,  fee  Lepidium 
Perennial  Plants 
Periwinkle,  fee  Vinca 
Peftilencewort,  fee  Petafites 
St.  Peter’s  wort,  fee  Afcyrum  and  Hypericum 
Petty-whin,  fee  Ulex 
Pheafant’s  Eye,  fee  Adonis 
Pheafant-eye'Pink,  fee  Dianthus 
Phyfic  Nut,  fee  Iatropha 
Pigeon  Pea,  fee  Cytifus 
Pilewort,  fee  Ranunculus 
Pimento,  or  Jamaica  Pepper,  fee  Caryophyllus 
Pimpernel,  fee  Anagallis 
Pimpernel,  the  Water,  fee  Samolus 
Pimpillo,  fee  Opuntia 
Pimpinel,  fee  Pimpinella  and  Sanguilorba 
Pineafter,  fee  Pinus 
Pine-apple,  fee  Ananus 
Pine,  the  Dwarf,  fee  Teucrium 
Pine-tree,  fee  Pinus 
Pine,  the  Wild,  fee  Karatas 
Pink,  fee  Dianthus 
Pipe-tree,  fee  Syringa 
Pipe,  the  Pudding,  fee  Caffia 
Piperidge-tree,  fee  Berberis 
Pifhamin,  or  Perfimon,  fee  Diofpyros 
Piftacia 

Pitch-tree,  fee  Abies 

Plane-tree,  fee  Platanus 

Plane-tree,  the  falfe,  fee  Acer 

Plant,  fee  Planta 

Plantain,  7  r 

Plantain,  the  Buckfhorn,  J  bee  ^antag° 

Plantain-tree,  fee  Mufa 

Plantain  Shot,  fee  Canna 

Planting 

Planting  reverfe 

Pliant-meally-trec,  fee  Viburnum 
Plowing 

Plowman’s  Spikenard,  fee  Conyfa 

Plum-tree,  fee  Prunus 

Plum,  the  American,  7  r 

Plum,  the  Black,  }fee  Chryfobalanus 

Plum,  the  Hog,  fee  Spondias 
Plum,  the  Maiden,  fee  Chryfobalanus 
Plum,  the  India  Date,  fee  Diofpyros 
Poccoon,  fee  Sanguinaria 
Pockwood,  fee  Guaiacum 
Poets  Rofemary,  fee  Cafia 
Poifon  Afh,  7  r  ~  .  ,  , 

Poifon  Oak,Fee  'Toxlcodendron 
Poifon  Bufh,  fee  Tithymalus 
Poke,  or  Pork  Phyfic,  fee  Phytolacca 
Poley-mountain,  fee  Polium 
Polyanthus,  fee  Primula 
Polypody,  fee  Polypodium 
Pomgranate,  fee  Punica 
Pond  weed,  fee  Potamogeiton 
Poor  Man’s  Pepper,  fee  Lepidium 
Poplar-tree,  fee  Populus 


Poppy 


I  N 


popy,  fee  Papaver 

Poppy,  the  Horned,  fee  Chelidomum 
Poppy,  the  Prickly,  fee  Argemone 
Poppy,  the  Spatling,  fee  Cucubalus 
Potatoes,  fee  Lycoperficon 
Potato,  the  Spanilh,  fee  Convolvulus 
Prickly-pear,  fee  Opuntia  and  Catftus 
Prick  Madam,  fee  Sedum 
Prick  Timber,  fee  Euonymus 
Prieft’s  Pintle,  fee  Arum 
Primrofe,  fee  Primula 

Primrofe-tree,  ?  fee  Oenothera 

Primroie,  the  Night,  ) 

Privet,  fee  Liguftrum 

Privet,  the  Mock,  fee  Phillyrea 

Pruning 

Pudding-grafs,  fee  Pulegium 
Pudding  Pipe-tree,  fee  Cafia 
Pumkin,  fee  Pepo 
Purging-nut,  fee  Iatropha 
Purplewort,  fee  Trifolium 
Purflane,  fee  Por'tulacca 

Purflane,  the  Sea,  fee  Atriplex  and  Chenopodium 

CL 

OUaking  Grafs,  fee  Gramen 

Queen’s  Gilliflower,  fee  Hefperis 
v^ueen  of  the  Meadow,  fee  Spiraea 
Quick,  fee  Mefpilus 
Qiiickbcam,  1fceSorbus 
Quicken-tree, )  . 

Quince-tree,  fee  Cydonia 
Quincunx 

R. 


Adiated  Flowers 
Radiili,  fee  Raphanus 
Radii'll,  the  Horfe,  lee  Cochleares 
Ragwort,  fee  Othonna 
Ragged  Robin,  fee  Lychnis 
Rain 
Rainbow 

Rampion,  fee  Campanula 
Ramfons,  fee  Allium 
Rape,  fee  Rapa 
Rape,  the  Wild,  fee  Sinapis 
Rape,  the  Broom,  fee  Orobanche 
Rafpberry,  fee  Rubus 
Rattle-orais,  fee  Rhinanthus 
Redwood,  fee  Ceanothus 
Reed,  fee  Arundo 

Reed,  the  Indian  dowering,  fee  Canna 

Reft-harrow,  fee  Ononis 

Rhubarb,  fee  Rheum 

Rhubarb,  the  Monk’s,  fee  Rumex 

Ribwort,  fee  Plantago 

Rice,  fee  Oryza 

Ripening  of  Fruit 

Robin,  Wake,  fee  Arum 

Rocket,  fee  Eruca 

Rocket,  the  Corn,  fee  Bunias 

Rocket,  the  Garden,  fee  Hefperis  * 

Rocket,  the  Winter,  fee  Sifymbrium 

Rock-role,  fee  Ciftus 

Roots 

Rofe-tree,  fee  Rofa 
Rofe-bay,  fee  Nerium 
Rofe-campion,  fee  Agroftemma 
Rofe,  the  China,  feeHibifcus 
Rofe-bay,  the  Mountain,  fee  Kalmia 
Rofe,  the  Gelder,  fee  Viburnum 
Rofe  of  Jericho,  fee  Anaftatica 
Rofe,  the  South  Sea,  fee  Nerium 
Role,  the  Rock,  fee  Ciftus 
Rofe-root,  fee  Sempervivum 
Rofemary,  fee  Rofmarinus 
Rue,  fee  Ruta 

Rue,  Dog’s,  fee  Scrophularia  >'  ;  - 


E  X. 

Rue,  the  Goat’s,  fee  Galega 
Rue,  the  Meadow,  fee  Thalidtrurii 
Rue,  the  Wall,  fee  Ruta  muraria 
Rue,  the  Syrian,  fee  Peganum 
Rupturewort,  fee  Herniaria 
Rulh,  fee  Juncus 

Rulh,  the  Flowering,  fee  Butomus 
Rye,  fee  Secale 
Rye-grafs,  fee  Gramen 

S. 

SAffron,  fee  Crocus 

Saffron,  the  Ballard,  fee  Carthamus 
Saffron,  the  Meadow,  fee  Colchicum 
Sage,  fee  Salvia 
Sage  of  Jerufalem,  fee  Phlomis 
Sage,  the  Indian  Wild,  fee  Lantana 
Sage-tree,  fee  Phlomis 
Sage,  the  Wood,  feeTeucrium 
Saintfoin,  fee  Onobrychis 
Salt 

Saltwort,  fee  Salicornia  and  Salfola 
Sallow,  fee  Salix 
Salomon’s  Seal,  fee  Convallaria 
Samphire,  fee  Crithmum 
Sand  . 

Sanicle,  fee  Saxifraga 

Sanicle,  the  Bear’s-ear,  fee  Cortufa 

Sap 

Sappadilla,  fee  Chryfophyllum 

Saracens  Confound,  fee  Solidago 

Saffafras,  fee  Laurus 

Satin,  the  White,  fee  LunarU 

Satyfium,  fee  Orchis 

Sauce-alone,  fee  Eryfimum 

Savin,  fee  Juniperus 

Savin,  the  Indian,  fee  Bauhinia 

Savory,  fee  Satureja 

Saw-wort,  fee  Serratula 

Saxifrage,  fee  Saxifraga 

Saxifrage,  the  Burnet,  fee  Pimpinella 

Saxifrage,  the  Golden,  fee  Chryfofplenium 

Saxifrage,  the  Meadow,  fee  Peucedanum 

Scabious,  fee  Scabiofa 

Scarlet  Lychnis,  fee  Lychnis 

Scarlet,  Cardinal-flower,  fee  Rapuntium 

Scarlet  Oak,  fee  Quercus 

Sciatica  Crefs,  fee  Lepidium 

Scorching  Fennel,  fee  T  hapfia 

Scorpion-grafs,  or  Caterpillar,  fee  Scorpiurus 

Scorpion  Senna,  fee  Emerus  „ 

Scull-cap,  fee  Scutellaria 

Scurvy-grafs,  fee  Cochlearia 

Sea-Buckthorn,  fee  Hippophae 

Sea-Cabbage,  fee  Crambe 

Sea-Colewort,  fee  Convolvulus 

Sea-Lavender,  fee  Limonium 

Sea-Pink,  fee  Statice 

Seeds 

Segments 

Self-heal,  fee  Prunella 

Seminary 

Seminal  Leaves 

Sengreen,  or  Houfleek,  fee  Sedum  and  Sempervivum 
Senna,  the  Baftard,  fee  Caffia 
Senna,  the  Bladder,  fee  Colutea 
Senna,  the  Jointed-podded,  fee  Coronilla 
Senna,  the  Scorpion,  fee  Emerus 
Senfitive  Plant,  fee  Mimofa 
Sermountain,  fee  Lalerpitium 
Serpent’s  Tongue,  fee  Ophiogloffum 
Service-tree,  fee  Sorbus 
Service,  the  Wild,  fee  Crattegus 
Setwell,  fee  Valeriana 
Setter-wort,  or  Bear’s-foot,  fee  Helleborus- 
Shaddock,  fee  Aurantium 
Shave-grafs,  fee  Equifetum 
Shepherd’s-needle,  fee  Scandix 
,  Shepherd’s-pouch>  fee  Alyffun 

Shepherd’s 


Shepherd’s  Staff,  fee  Dipfacus 
Side-faddle  Flower,  fee  Sarracena 
Silk-grafs,  fee  Aloe  and  Apocynum 
Silk-grafs  of  Virginia,  fee  Periploca 
Silver  Bufh,  fee  Anthyllis 
Silver  T ree,  fee  Protea 
Silver  Weed,  fee  Potentilla 
Skirret,  fee  Sium 

Slipper,  the  Lady’s,  fee  Cypripedium 

Sloe-tree,  fee  Prunus 

Smallage,  fee  Apium 

Snail  Trefoil,  fee  Medicago 

Snakeweed,  fee  Biftorta 

Snakeroot,  fee  Ariftolochia 

Snakeroot,  the  Rattle,  fee  Polygala 

Snapdragon,  fee  Antirrhinum 

Snapdragon  of  America,  fee  Ruellia 

Snap-tree,  fee  Jufticia 

Sneezewort,  fee  Achillea 

Snowdrop,  fee  Galanthus 

Sumach,  the  Myrtle-leaved,  fee  Coriaria 

Soldanel,  fee  Soldanella 

Soldier,  the  frelh  Water,  fee  Stratiotes 

Solftice 

Sopeberry,  fee  Sapindus 

Sopewort,  fee  Saponaria 

Sorrel,  fee  Acetofa 

Sorrel,  the  Indian,  fee  Hibifcus 

Sorrel,  the  Wood,  fee  Oxalis 

Southernwood,  fee  Abrotanum 

Sourfop,  fee  Annona 

Sowbread,  fee  Cyclamen 

Sow-thiftle,  fee  Sonchus 

Spanifti  Nut,  fee  Sifyrinchium 

Spanifti  Arbor-vine,  fee  Convolvulus 

Spanifti  Elder,  fee  Saururus 

Spanifti  Rofemary,  fee  Pafferina 

Spanifti  Broom,  fee  Genifta  and  Spartium 

Spanifh  Picktooth,  .fee  Daucus 

Spanifh  Marjoram,  fee  Urtica 

Sparrowgrafs,  fee  Afparagus 

Spading  Poppy,  fee  Cucubalus 

Spear,  the  King’s,  fee  Afphodelus 

Spearwort,  fee  Ranunculus 

Spear-mint,  fee  Mentha 

Spearage,  fee  Afparagus 

Speedwell,  fee  Veronica 

Spiderwort,  fep  Phalangium,  Anthericum,  and  Ephe- 
merum 

Spignel,  fee  Athamanta 

Spike  Lavender,  fee  Lavendula 

Spinach,  fee  Spinacia 

Spindle-tree,  fee  Euonymus 

Spindle-tree,  the  African,  fee  Celaftrus 

Spleenwort,  fee  Afplenium 

Spleenwort,  the  Rough,  fee  Lonchitis 

Spoonwort,  fee  Cochlearia 

Spurge  Laurel,  fee  Daphne 

Spurge  Olive,  fee  Cneorum 

Spurry,  fee  Arenaria 

Squafhes,  fee  Cucurbita 

Squill,  fee  Scilla 

Stagfhorn-tree,  fee  Rhus 

Stamina 

Star-apple,  fee  Chryfophyllum 
Star  of  Bethlehem, 

Star  Hyacinth,  (fee  Qrnithogalum 

Star  of  Naples,  3 

Star  Thiftle,  fee  Centaurea 

Starwort,  fee  After 

Starwort,  the  Yellow,  fee  Inula 

Statues 

Stellate  Plants 
Stickadore,  fee  Stoechas 
Stock-gilliflower,  fee  Cheiranthus 
Stock-gilliflower,  the  Dwarf,  fee  Hefperis 
Stone- break,  fee  Alchemilla 
Stone-crop,  fee  Sedum 
Stone-crop-tree,  fee  ChenopodiurU 
Storax-tree,  fee  Sty  rax 


Storax,  the  Liquid,  fee  Liquidamber 
Stove 

Stravvberry,  fee  Fragaria 
Strawberry  Blite,  1feeBlitum 
Strawberry  Spinacn^ 

Strawberry-tree,  fee  Arbutus 
Style,  fee  Stylus 
Succory,  fee  Cichorium 
Succory,  the  Gum,  fee  Chondrilla 
Sugar-cane,  fee  Saccharum 
Sugar-maple,  fee  Acer 
Sulphur-wort,  fee  Peucedanum 
Sultan-flower,  fee  Centaurea 
Sumach,  ^ 

Sumach,  the  Tanners,  (fee  Rhus 
Sumach,  the  Venetian,  3 
Snowdrop  Tree,  fee  Chionanthus 
Summit  of  Flowers 
Sun 

Sun-dew,  fee  Drofera 

Sun-flower,  fee  Helianthus 

Sun-flower,  the  Dwarf,  fee  Rudbeckia 

Sun-flower,  the  Willow-leaved,  fee  Helenium 

Sun-fpurge,  fee  Euphorbia 

Swallow-wort,  fee  Afclepias 

Sweet-apple,  fee  Annona 

Sweet  Johns,  1fce  Dianthus 

Sweet  William,  j 

Sweet  William  of  Barbadoes,  fee  Ipomoea 
Sweet  Willow,  fee  Myrica 
Swines  Crefs,  fee  Cochlearia 

Sycamore,  lfee  Acer 

Sycamore,  the  falfe,  3 

T. 


TAmarind,  fee  Tamarindus' 

Tamarifk,  fee  Tamarix 

Tan 

Tanfey,  fee  Tanacetum 

Tanfey,  the  Wild,  fee  Potentilla 

Tare,  fee  Vicia 

Tarragon,  fee  Abrotanutfi 

Tea,  the  South  Sea,  fee  Caffine 

Teafel,  fee  Dipfacus 

Thermometer 

Thiftle,  fee  Carduus 

Thiftle,  the  Bleffed,  fee  Centaurea 

Thiftle,  the  Carline,  fee  Carlina 

J ^  |  fee  Atradylis 

Thiftle,  the  Fife,  j  ; 

Thiftle,  the  Fuller’s,  fee  Dipfacus 
Thiftle,  the  Globe,  fee  Echinops 
Thiftle,  the  Ladies,  fee  Carduus 
Thiftle,  the  Melon,  fee  Cadus 
Thiftle,  the  Melancholy,  fee  Cirfium 
Thiftle,  the  Milk,  fee  Carduus 
Thiftle,  the  Sow,  fee  Sonchus 
Thiftle,  the  Star,  fee  Centaurea 
Thiftle,  the  Torch,  fee  Cadus 
Thorn-apple,  fee  Datura 
Thorn,  the  Black,  fee  Prunus 
Thorn,  the  Box,  fee  Lycium 
Thorn,  Chrift’s,  fee  Paliurus 
Thorn,  Cockfpur,  fee  Mefpilus 
Thorn,  the  Egyptian,  fee  Acacia 
Thorn,  the  Evergreen,  1  yee  Mefpilus 
Thorn,  the  Glaftenbury,  3 
Thorn,  the  Goat’s,  fee  Tragacantha 
Thorn,  the  Haw,  fee  Mefpilus 
Thorn,  the  Purging,  fee  Rhamnus 
Thorn,  the  White,  fee  Mefpilus 
Thorough-wax,  fee.Bupleurum 
Three-leaved  Grafs,  feeTrifolium 
Thrift,  fee  Statice 

Throatwort,  fee  Trachelium  and  Campanula 
Thunder 

Thyme,  "lfee  Thymus 

Thyme,  the  Lemon  3 

Thyme,  theMaftich,  feeSatureja 

15  1 


Toad 


/ 


N  D  E  -  X. 


Toad-flax,  fee  Linaria 

Tobacco,  fee  Nicotiana 

Tooth-pick,  fee  Daucus 

Tooth- wort,  fee  Dentaria 

Tormentil,  fee  Tormentilla 

Touch-me-not,  fee  Impatiens 

Tower  Muftard,  fee  Turritis 

Traces,  Lady’s,  fee  Orchis 

Traveller’s  Joy,  fee  Clematis 

Trefoil,  fee  Trifolium 

Trefoil,  the  Bean,  fee  Cytifus 

Trefoil,  the  Bird’s-foot,  fee  Lotus 

1  refoil,  the  Marfh,  fee  Menianthes 

Trefoil,  the  Moon,  fee  Medica 

Trefoil-lhrub,  fee  Dorycnium  and  Ptelea 

Trefoil,  the  Snail,  fee  Medicago 

Trefoil,  the  Star-headed,  1  r  ~  .r  .. 

Trefoil,  the  Strawberry-headed,  j  ee  Trifolium 

1  reacle  Muftard,  fee  Thlalpi  and  Iberis 

1  ree,  the  Cork,  fee  Quercus 

Tree,  the  Chafte,  fee  Vitex 

Tree  Germander,  fee  Teucrium 

Tree,  the  Indian  God,  fee  Ficus 

Free,  the  White-leaf,  or  Meally,  lee  Viburnum 

Tree  of  Life,  fee  Thuya 

True-love,  fee  Paris 

Trumpet  Flower,  fee  Bignonia 

Frumpet  Honeyfuckle,  fee  Periclymenum 

J  uberofe,  fee  Polianthes 

Tuberofe  Roots 

Tulip,  fee  Tulipa 

J  ulip,  the  African,  fee  Haemanihus 

Tulip-tree,  fee  Tulipifera 

Fulip-tiee,  the  Laurel-leaved,  fee  Magnolia 

I  urnhoof,  or  Ground  Ivy,  fee  Glechoma 

Turbith,  fee  Thapfia 

Turks-cap,  fee  Lilium 

Turks-head,  fee  Cadlus 

Turky  Baulm,  fee  Dracocephalon 

Turky  Wheat,  fee  Zea 

Turnep,  1 

T urnep,  theFrench,  j  *ee  RaPa 

Turnep  Cabbage,  fee  Braffica 

Turniol,  fee  Heliotropium  and  Helianthus 

Turpentine-tree,  fee  Piftacia 

Turpentine,  the  Venice,  feeLarix 

T utfan,  fee  Hypericum 

Twyblade,  fee  Ophrys 

0 

/  } 

V. 

VAlerian,  fee  Valeriana 

Valerian,  the  Greek,  fee  Polemoniuna 
Vapour 
Vales 
Vegetable 
Vegetation 

Venus  Comb,  fee  Scandix 
Venus  Looking-glafs,  fee  Campanula 
Venus  Navel  wort,  fee  Cynogloffum 
Verge 

Vervain,  fee  Verbena 

Vervain  Mallow,  fee  Alcea 

Vetch,  fee  Vicia 

Vetch,  the  Bitter,  fee  Orobus 

Vetch,  the  Chichling,  7  r  T  , 

Vetch,  the  Crimfon-grafs,  jfee  Lathy™s 
V  etch,  the  Hatchet,  fee  Securidaca 
etch,  the  Horfe-fhoe,  fee  Hippocrepis 
^etch,  the  Kidney,  fee  Vulneraria 
etch,  the  Liquorice,  fee  Glycine 
\  etch  the  Medick,  fee  Aftragalus 
V  etchling,  fee  Lathyrus 
Vine,  fee  Vitis 
V  ine,  the  Black,  fee  Tamus 
v  me,  the  Spaniih  Arbor,  fee  Convolvulus 


Vine,  the  White,  fee  Bryonia 
Violet,  fee  Viola 

Violet,  the  Dame’s  or  Queen’s,  fee  Hefperis 
Violet,  the  bulbous,  fee  Galanthus 
Violet,  the  Dogs  Tooth,  fee  Erythronium 
Violet,  the  Corn  or  Venus  Looking-glafs,  fee  Cam¬ 
panula 

Viper’s  Buglofs,  fee  Echium 
Viper’s  Grafs,  fee  Scorzonera 
Virgin’s  Bower,  fee  Clematis 
Virginian  Silk,  fee  Periploca 
Virginian  Acacia,  fee  Robinia 


W. 

WAke  Robin,  fee  Arum 
Walks 

Walls 

Wallflower,  fee  Cheiranthus 
Wallwort,  or  Dwarf  Elder,  feeSambucus 
Walnut,  fee  Juglans 
Wartwort,  fee  Euphorbia 
Water 

Water  Calaminth,  fee  Mentha 
Water  Crefs,  lee  Sifymbrium 
Water  Dropwort,  fee  Oenanthe 
Water  Germander,  fee  Teucrium 
Water  Hemp  Agrimony,  fee  Bidens 
Water  Horehound,  fee  Ly  copus 
Water  Lily,  fee  Nymphsea 
Water  Parfnep,  fee  Sium 
Water  Pepper,  fee  Perficaria 
Way-faring-tree,  fee  Viburnum 
Weather 
Weeds 
Weed,  the  Dyers,  7  r 
Weld,  or  Would.,  3  ee  Refeda 
Wheat,  fee  Triticum 
Wheat,  the  Cow,  fee  Melampyrum 
Wheat,  the  French,  fee  Helxine 
Wheat  the  Indian,  fee  Zea 
Whicken,  or  Quickbeam,  fee  Sorbus 
Whins,  or  Gorfe,  fee  Ulex  ■ 

Whortleberry,  fee  Vaccinium 
Widow-wail,  fee  Cneorum 
Wildernefs 

Willow-tree,  fee  Salix 

Willow,  the  Dutch,  or  Sweet,  fee  Myrica 

Willow,  the  French,  fee  Epilobium 

Willow  Herb,  fee  Ly  thrum 

William,  fweet,  feeDianthus 

Wind 

Wind  Flower,  fee  Anemone 
Wind  Seed,  fee  Ar&otis 
Wine 

Winter  Aconite,  fee  Helleborus 
Winter  Cherry,  fee  Phyfalis  and  Solanum 
Winter  Crefs,  fee  Sifymbrium 
Winter  Green,  fee  Pyrola 

Witch  Hazle,  fee  Ulmus  and  Hamamelis 
Woad,  fee  Ifatis 
Wolffbane,  fee  Aconitum 
Woodbine,  fee  Periclymenum 
Woodroof,  fee  Afperula 
Wood  Sage,  lee  Teucrium 
Wood  Sorrel,  fee  Oxalis 
Woody  Nightlhade,  fee  Solanum 
Wormwood,  fee  Abfinrhium 
Woundwort,  fee  Vulneraria 
Woundwort,  fee  Solidago 
Woundwort  of  Achilles,  fee  Achillea 


Y. 


YARROW,  fee  Achillea 


Yarrow,  the  Water,  fee  Hottonia 


A  CAT  A- 


A  CATALOGUE  of  fuch  hardy  deciduous  Trees 
and  Shrubs  as  will  thrive  in  the  open  rhr  in  England 
without  Shelter. 


In  this  Catalogue  we  have  only  given  the  generical  title  of  each  tree  or  fhrub,  and 
added  the  numbers  as  they  are  marked  in  the  body  of  the  work  to  the  feveral  fpe- 
cies,  fo  that  they  may  be  readily  turned  to.  To  the  Latin  titles  are  added  the 
common  Englifh  names,  which  may  anfwer  the  expectations  of  our  readers  full  as 
well  as  if  they  were  inferted  at  length  to  each  fpecies. 

We  have  alfo  reduced  them  into  one  lift,  and  not  difpofed  them  in  feveral,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  different  growths,  as  they  were  in  the  former  editions  of  the  Gardenei's 
DiEUonary,  but  have  marked  them  with  the  following  letters,  A  B  C  D.  Thofe 
marked  A  are  fuch  as  grow  more  than  forty  feet  high  ;  thofe  marked  B  are  fuch  as 
grow  from  twenty  to  forty  feet ;  thofe  marked  C  rife  from  ten  to  twenty-five ;  and 
luch  as  are  marked  D  are  fhrubs  of  lower  growth.  To  fuch  as  produce  flowers 
for  ornament  or  fcent,  and  are  worthy  of  the  pleafure-garden,  is  added  the  letter  F, 
whereby  every  perfon  will  be  capable  of  fele&ing  fuch  trees  and  fhrubs  as  are  pro¬ 
per  for  their  different  purpofes. 

It  is  not  propofed  to  infert  in  this  lift  any  of  the  underfhrubs,  which  are  of  fhort 
duration,  fuch  as  Southernwood,  Rofemary,  Lavender,  Lavender-cotton,  &c.  be- 
caufe,  whenever  thefe  decay,  they  occafion  gaps  in  the  plantation. 


ACER,  i.  Sycamore,  A 
Acer,  2.  Maple,  C 
Acer,  3 .  Alh-leaved  Maple,  A 
Acer,  4.  Norway  Maple,  B 
Acer,  5.  Flowering  Maple,  C  F 
Acer,  6.  Sugar  Maple,  B 
Acer,  7.  Mountain  Maple,  C 
Acer,  8.  Italian  Maple,  A 
Acer,  9.  Montpelier  Maple,  C 
Acer,  10.  Eaftern  Maple,  C 
Acer,  1 1.  Oval-leaved  Maple,  D 
iEfculus,  Horfe  Cheftnut,  A  F 
Alnus,  r.  Common  Alder,  B 
Alnus,  2.  Long-leaved  Alder,  B 
Alnus,  3.  Dwarf  Alder,  D 
Amorpha,  Ballard  Indigo,  D  F 
Amygdalus,  1.  Almond-tree,  CF 
Amygdalus,  5.  Dwarf  Almond,  D  F 
Andromeda,  2,  g,  5.  D 
Annona,  8..  Papaw,  C 
Aralia,  3.  Angelica-tree,  D 


Balteria,  Allfpice,  D  F 
Berberis,  1.  Barberry,  D 
Betula,  1.  Birch-tree,  B 
Bignonia,  3.  Catalpa,  C  F 

C. 

Carpinus,  1.  Hornbeam,  A 
Carpinus,  2,  3,  4.  Hop  Hornbeam,  C 
Cafline,  1.  Caflioberry  Bulb,  D 
Callanea,  1.  Cheftnut,  A 
Caftanea,  2.  Chinquapin,  D 
Ceanothus,  1.  JerfeyTea,  DF 
Celtis,  1,2.  Nettle- tree,  B 


Celtis,  3,  4.  C 

Cephalanthus,  Button-tree,  D 
Cerafus,  Double-flowering  Cherry, 
CF 

Cerafus,  4.  Perfumed  Cherry,  D 
Cerafus,  5.  Dwarf  Cherry,  D  F 
Cercis,  1,  2.  Judas-tree,  CF 
Chionanthus,  Snowdrop-tree,  C  F 
Clethra,  D  F 

Colutea,  1.  Bladder  Sena,  C  F 
Colutea,  2,  3.  Bladder  Sena,  DF 
Coriaria,  Myrtle-leaved  Sumach,  D 
Cornus,  1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6.  Dogwood,  C 
Cornus,  7.  D 

Corylus,  1,  2,  3.  Nut-tree,  C 
Cratsgus,  1,  2.  B 
Crattegus,  3,  4.  D 

Cupreflfus,  4.  American  deciduous 
Cyprefs,  A 

Cydonia,  Quince-tree,  C 
Cytifus,  1,2.  Laburnum,  BF 
Cytifus,  3,  5, 12.  DF 

D. 

Daphne,  2,  5,  7,  8.  Mezereon,  DF 
Diervilla,  D 

Diofpyrus,  1,  2.  Date  Plum,  C 

E. 

Elaeagnus,  1,2.  Wild  Olive,  C 
Emerus,  1,  2.  Scorpion  Sena,  DF 
Euonymus,  1,  2.  Spindle-tree,  C 

*  -*  • 

F. 

Fagus,  Beech-tree,  A 


Frangula,  1,2.  Berry-bearing  Alder, D 
Fraxinus,  1,  4.  Alh-tree,  A 
Fraxinus,  2,  3,  5,  6.  Alh,  B 

G. 

/• 

Gleditfia,  1,  2.  Three-thorned  Aca¬ 
cia,  C 

H. 

Hamamelis,  Witch  Hazel,  D 
Hibifcus,  1.  Althaea  Frutex,  D  F 
Hippophae,  1,2.  Sea  Buckthorn,  C 
Hydrangea,  D 

Hypericum,  3,  4,  6.  St.  John’s  Wort, 
DF 

I. 

Johnfonia,  D 
Itea,  D  F 

Juglans,  1,  2,  3.  Walnut,  A 
Juglans,  4,  5,  6.  Hickery  Nut,  B 

L. 

Larix,  1.  Larch-tree,  A 
Laurus,  6,  7,  8.  C 
Liguftrum,  1  Privet,  C 
Liquid  Amber,  1,  2.  B 
Lonicera,  1, 2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7.  Upright 
Honeyfuckle,  C  F 

M. 

Magnolia,  i.SweetBay,  C  F  3,4.  B  F 
Melpilus,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12, 
13,  14,  15,  16.  Medlar,  BF 
Mefpilus,  1 7,  i  8,’  19,  20,  2i,  22.  C  F 

Morus. 


C  A  T  A  L 

Morus,  6.  Mulberry,  B 
Myrica,  i,  2,  3,  4.  Candleberry, C 

O. 

Ononis,  5.  Reft-harrow,  C  F 
Orobus,.  10.  Caragana,  CF 

P. 

Padus,  1.  Bird  Cherry,  C  F  2,  3,  B  F 
Paliurus,  Chrift’s  Thorn,  C 
Pavia,  Scarlet  Horfe-Cheftnut,  C  F 
F’ericlymenum,  5,  6,  7.  Honey- 
fuckle,  C  F 

Perfica,  1.  Peach,  BF  2,  3.  C  F 

Philadelphus,  1,  2,  3.  Syringa,  C  F 

Piftacia,  1,  4.  C 

Platanus,  1,  2.  Plane-tree,  A 

Populus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Poplar,  A 

Prinos,  1,  2.  C 

Ptelea,  1.  Trefoil  Shrub,  C 


O  G  U  E  of  P 

Qi 

Quercus,  1,  2,  5,  9,  13.  Oak,  A 
Quercus,  7,8,  11,  12,  14,  15.  B 

R. 

Rhamnus,  1,2,  3.  Buckthorn,  C 
Rhododendron,  1,  2.  Rofe -laurel,  C 
Rhus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Sumach, 
C  F 

Robinia,  1,  2.  AF  3,  10.  Acacia, 
C  F 

Rofa,  all  the  forts,  Rofe,  D  F 
Rubus,  5,  6.  Bramble,  C  F 

S. 

Salix,  1,  2,  3*  -A-  5'j  7>  9,  10, 

11.  Sallow,  B 

Sambucus,  1.  B  2,  3.  Elder,  C 


L  A  N  T  S. 

Sorbus,  1,  2.  Service,  B 
Spartium,  1,  2,  3.  Broom,  C  F 
Spirsea,  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8.  C  F 
Staphylsea,  1,  2.  Bladder-nut,  C 
Stewartia,  C  F 

Syringa,  1.  Lilac,  B  2,  3.  CF 
TP 

Tacamahacca,  B 
Tamarix,  1.  Tamarifk,  B  2.  C 
Tilia,  1,  2.  Lime-tree,  A  3,  4.  B 
Toxicodendron,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Poifon 
Oak,  C 

Tulipifera,  Tulip-tree,  AF 
V. 

Viburnum,  1,  2,  3,  4.  Way-faring- 
tree,  C  F 

Vitex,  1,  2.  Chafte-tree,  C 
Ulmus,  1,  2,  3,  4.  Elm,  A  5.  B 


^  Lift  of  climbing  Jhruhby  plants ^  whofe  branches  maft  he  fupported  to  prevent  their 
trailing  upon  the ground ,  and  which  Jhouldbe  faftened  to  walls ,  pales y  or  trellijfes. 


BIgnonia,  1,  2,  5, '6,  8.  Trum¬ 
pet-flower. 

Ceanothus,  2. 

Clematis,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
12.  Traveller’s  Joy. 

Glycine,  2.  Kidney-bean- tree. 
Hedera,  i.  Ivy. 


Jafminum,  1.  Jafmine. 

Lycium,  6,  7.  Boxthorn. 
Menifpermum,  1,  2,  3.  Moonfeed. 
Mefpilus,  6.  Medlar. 

Pafliflora,  2.  Pafilon-flower. 
Periclymenum,  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  8. 
Honeyfuckle. 


Periploca,  1.  Virginia  Silk. 

Rofa,  8,  9.  Rofe 

Smilax,  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  11.  Rough 
Bindweed. 

Solanum,  8.  Nightlbade. 
Toxicodendron,  2,  6.  Poifon  Oak.i 
Vitis,  1,  5.  Vine. 


A  Catalogue  of  hardy  evergreen  trees  and  ftorubs . 

Thofe  marked  with  A  are  fuch  as  grow  more  than  forty  feet  high  j  thofe  with  B  are  fiich  as  grow 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high ;  thofe  with  C  grow  from  ten  to  twenty  feet ;  and  thofe  marked 
with  D  are  low  flirubs. 


Bies,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Fir-tree,  A 

_ 6,  7,  8,  9.  B 

Alaternus,  1,  2,  3,  4.  C 
Arbutus,  1,  2.  Strawberry,  C 
Bupleurum,  6.  Hare’s-ear,  D 
Buxus,  1,  2.  Box,  C  3.D 
Celaftrus,  1.  Staff- tree,  D 
Ciftus,  1,  2,  3?  4">  b,  7,  8,  9,  12, 
13,  14,  15,  16.  Rock- rofe,  D 
Cneorum,  Widow-wail,  D 


Cupreflus,  1,  2.  Cyprefs,B  3.  C  5.  D 
Cytifus,  6.  Trefoil-tree,  D 
Daphne,  1,  4.  Mezereon,  D 


Euonymus,  3.  Spindle-tree,  D 
Hedera,  Ivy,  D 

Hypericum,  3,  4,  6.  St.  John’s- 
wort,  D 

Ilex,  1.  Holly,  B  2,  3.  C 
Juniperus,  1,  10,  11.  Juniper,  D  2, 
3,4,  5,  6.  C  7,  8,  12,  13.  B 
Kalmia,  1,2,3.  Rofe-laurel,  D 
Larix,  3.  Cedar  of  Libanus,  A 
Laurus,  1,  2.  Bay-tree,  B 
Liguftrum,  2.  Privet,  C 
Magnolia,  2.  Laurel-leaved  Tulip - 
tree,  C 


Medica,  8.  Moon  Trefoil,  D 
Mefpilus  6.  Pyracantha,  C 
Padus,  4,  5,  6.  Laurel,  C 
Periclymenum,  1, 8.  Honeyfuckle,D 
Phillyrea,  1,  2,  3.  C4,  5,  6,  7.  D 
Pinus,  1,  3,  5,  10,  13.  Pine-tree, 
A  2,  4,  6,  7,  1 1.  B  8,  9,  14.  C 
Quercus,  3,  16.  Oak,  A  17,  20.  B 
19.  C  18 

Rofa,  8,  9.  Rofe,  D 

Taxus,  Yew,  B 

Thuya,  1,  2.  Tree  of  Life,  C 

Viburnum,  5,  6.  Laurus  Tinus,  D 


A  Catalogue  of  hardy  perennial  plants ,  which  will  thrive  in  the  open  borders  without 
any  foe  Iter ,  whofe  roots  do  not  require  to  be  every  year  taken  out  of  the  ground ; 
thefe  are  fuch  as  have  ornamental  flower s,  and  are  proper  furniture  for  the  flower- 

garde?!. 

o 


AConitum,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8, 
9,  10.  Wolffbane. 

Adonis,  3.  Pheafant-eye 
Anthemis,  16,  17.  Camomile. 
Anthericum,  1,  3.  Spiderwort. 
Antirrhinum,  3,  4,  5.  Snapdragon. 
Apocynum,  3.  Dogfbane 
Aquilegia,  1,  2,  3,  4.^  Columbine. 


Afclepias,  6, 9, 10. 1  r.  Swallow-wort. 
Afphodelus,  1,  2,  3,  4.  King’s-fpear. 
After,  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12, 
14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29. 
Starwort. 

Beilis,  3.  Daify. 

Chelohe,  1,  2,  3. 


Coreopfls,  4.  Tickfeed. 

Cylamen,  1,  2.  Sowbread. 
Delphinium,  5,  6,  7,  9.  Larkfpur. 
Dianthus,  f,  4.  Gilliflower. 
Di&amnus,  Fraxinellaf 
Eryngium,  4,  5,  6.  Sea  Holly. 
Fumaria,  3,  7,  8.  Fumitory.  • 
Gentiana,  1,2,4.  Gentian 

Helianthus. 


C  A  T  A  L 

Helianthus,  2.  Sunflower. 
Helleborus,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Hellebore. 
Hemerocallis,  1,2*4.  Day  Lily. 
Hefperis,  1,  2,  4.  Rocket,  or  Dame’s 
Violet. 

Hibifcus,  18.  Indian  Mallow. 
Hieracium,  3.  Hawkweed. 

Iberis,  2.  Candy  Tuft. 

Inula,  3,  6,10.  Yellow  Starwort 
Iris,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13, 
16,  17,  18,  19.  Flower-de-luce. 
Ixia,  1 . 

Lathyrus,  15,  16.  Everlafting  Pea. 
Lupinus,  6i  Lupine. 


O  G  U  E  OF  P 

Lychnis,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5..  with  double 
flowers. 

Meadia. 

Monarda,  1,  2.  Ofwego  Tea. 
Ononis,  6,  1 5.  Rell-harrow 
Orobus,  4,  7,8.  Bitter  Vetch. 
Pceonia,  all  the  varieties,  Piony. 
Papaver,  7.  Poppy. 

Phlox,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Lychnidea. 
Pulmonaria,  3,  6.  Lungwort. 
Pulfatilla,  all  the  fpecies.  Pafque- 
flower. 

Rudbeckia,  1,  2,  4,  5,  6.  Dwarf 
Sunflower. 


L  A  N  T  S. 

Solidago,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15; 
16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  25,27,  28,  29,  30,  31.  Golden 
Rod.' 

Thaliftrum,  3,  5.  Feather’d  Colum¬ 
bine. 

Trachelium.  Throat  wort. 

Trollius,  1,  2.  Goldy locks. 

Veratrum,  1,  2,  3,  4.  White  Hel¬ 
lebore. 

Verbafcum,  10.  Mullein. 

Veronica,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  io* 
13,  14.  Speedwell. 


A  Lift  of  fuch  plants  as  will  thrive  under  the  Jhade  of  deciduous' trees i  therefore  are 

proper  furniture  for  wildemefs  quarters . 


ACanthu's,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Bear’s- 
breech. 

Aconitum,  6.  Wolffbane. 

Adtaea,  1,  2,  3.  Herb  Chriftopher. 
Anemone,  1,  2,  3.  Anemony. 


Aralia,  1,  2. 

Convallaria,  all  the  fpecies,  Lily  of 
the  Valley.  . 

Geum,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  London  Pride. 
Hemerocallis,  3.  St.  Bruno’s  Lily. 


Hypericum,  7.  St.  John’s  Wort. 
Primula,  ail  the  varieties,  Primrofe] 
Vinca,  1,  2.  Periwincle. 

Viola,  1,  2.  with  their  varieties. 


Violet. 


A  Catalogue  of  plant sy  which  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  winter  in  England ,  but 
require  no  artificial  heat ;  thefe  are  commonly  called  green-houfe  plants  ;  but  thofe  whofe 
leaves  and  falls  are  fuccident ,  will  fucceed  better  if  they  are  kept  in  a  dry  airy 
glafs-cafe  in  winter ,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  fun  and  air  at  all  times  when  the  wea~ 
ther  is  mild. 


A  Gave,  i,  2,  7.  Aloe. 

Aizoon,  1.  Evergreen. 

Aloe,  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  1 1, 12, 
13, 14,  15,  16,  17,  18,19,  20,21. 
Aloe. 

Anthericum,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Spider- 
wort. 

Antholyza,  1,  2. 

Anthofpermum. 

Anthyllis,  6,  7:  Jupiter’s  Beard. 
Ardtotis,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Wind- 
feed. 

Ariftolochia,  4,  5.  Birthwort. 
Afclepias,  12,  13,  14,  15.  Swallow- 
wort. 

Afparagus,5, 6, 7, 8,9,10.  Afparag  us. 
Afphodelus,  6.  King’s  Spear. 

After,  31,  32,  37.  Starwort. 
Aurantium,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Orange. 
Baccharis,  1 .  Ploughman’s  Spikenard. 
Bignonia,  5,  12.  Trumpet-flower. 
Bofia. 

Brabejum. 

Bubon,  3,  4.  Macedonian  Parfley. 
Buphthalmum,7, 10, 1 1, 12.  Ox-eye. 
Bupleurum,  7.  Hare’s-ear. 

Cacalia,  5, 6,7, 8.  Foreign  Colt’s-foot. 
Calendula,  7,  8.  Marigold. 

Calla,  Arum. 

Campanula,  14,15.  Bell-flower. 
-Capparis,  1,  2.  Caper. 

Celaftrus,  3,  4.  Staff-tree. 
Ceratonia,  St.  John’s  Bread. 

Cereus,  11.  Torch-thiftle. 

Chironia,  1,  2. 

Chryfocoma,  3,  4.  Goldylocks. 
Ciftus,  10,  11,  17,  18.  Rock  Rofe. 
Cliffortia,  1,  2,  3. 

Clutia,  1,  2,  3. 

Convolvulus,  16,  22,  27.  Bindweed. 
Coronilla,  1,  2.  Jointed  podded  Co- 
lutea. 


Cotyledon,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Navel- 
wort. 

Craflula,  1,  2,  3,  4>  6,  7,^8,  9, 

10,  11. 

Cunonia. 

Cupreffus,  6.  Cyprefs. 

Cyclamen,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Sowbread. 
Cytifus,  4,  14,  15.  Tree  Trefoil. 
Diofma,  1,2,  3,  4. 

Ebenus,  Ebony. 

Euphorbia,  6,  7,  10,  12,  13,'  16. 
Ferraria. 

Galenia. 

Geranium,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  2 6, 
27,  28,  29,  30,  3  r,  32, 33,  34,  35, 
36,  37’  385  39’  43-  Cranefbill. 
Gnaphalium,  10,  16,  18,  20,  21. 

Cudweed. 

Grewia,  r,  2. 

Guajacum,  3. 

Halleria. 

Heliotropium,  4,  5,  6.  Heliotrope. 
Hermannia,  all  the  fpecies. 
Hypericum,  8.  St.  John’s  Wort. 
Jafminum,  5,  6.  Jafmime. 

Iberis,  1.  Candy-tuft. 

Inula,  12.  Yellow  Starwort. 

Jufticia,  4. 

Ixia,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Kio-gelaria. 

Laurus,  3,  4,  5,  9.  Bay.  _ , 
Leonurus,  1,  2.  Lion’s-tail. 

Limon,  all  the  varieties,  Lemon. 
Lotus,  5,  16.  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil. 
Lycium,  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  10. 
Boxthorn. 

Malva,  14.  Mallow. 

Medeola,  1,2,  3. 

Melia,  1,  2.  Bead-tree. 
Mefembryanthemum,  all  the  fpecies, 
Ficoides. 

Myrica,  5,  6,  7.  Candleberry  Myrtle. 


Myrtus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Myrtle. 
Nerium,  1,  2,  3.  Oleander. 

Olea,  1,2,  3,  4,  5.  Olive. 

Ononis,  4.  Reft-harrow. 

Opuntia,  1.  Indian  Fig. 
OfteofpermiTm,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Hard- 
feeded  Sunflower. 

Othonna,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9.  Jacobaea. 
Oxalis,  4,  5,  6.  Wood-forrel. 
Palma,  1,  8.  Palm. 

Palferina,’  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Periploca,  2,  7.  Virginia  Silk. 
Phylica,-  1,  2. 

Phyllis. 

Phylalis,  2,  3,4.  Winter  Cherry. 
Piftacia,  3,  4,  5. 

Poterium,  3. 

Protea,  all  the  fpecies,  Silver-tree. 
Pforalea,  1,  10.  ' 

Rhus,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12.  Sumach. 
Royena,  i,  2,  3. 

Rufcus,  7.  Butcher’s  Broom. 

Salvia,  10,  11,  12.  Sage. 

Scabiofa,  17,  18.  Scabious. 

Schinus,  1.  Indian  Maftich. 

Sclarea,  15,- 16.  Clary. 

Selago. 

Sempervivum,  5,  6,  7.  Houfeleek, 
Sideroxylum,  1,  2.  Iron-wood. 
Smilax,  15,  16.  Rough  Bindweed. 
Solanum,  9,  11, 12,  13,  14,  25,  2 6, 
28.  Nightfhade, 

Spartium,  4,'  10.  Broom. 

Stapelia,  1,2. 

Tarconanthus. 

Tetragonia,  1,  2,  3. 

Teucrium,  3,  4.  Germander, 

Vitex,  3.  Chafte-tree. 

Wackendorfia. 

Wadonia. 
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A  CATALOGUE  of  plant  s,  which  will  not  thrive  in  this  country  without  artificial 

heat  in  winter. 


Thofe  marked  A,  fhould  be  placed  in  the  bark-ftove;  and  thofe  marked  B,  will  fucceed  in  a  moderate 

warmth. 


Acacia,  i/w,  3,  4,  n, 
22.  B  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  io,  12, 
1 3>  i'5»  l6,  18,  19,  20, 

21.  Egyptian  Thorn,  A 
Achyranthes,  1,  2,.  3,  4.  B 
Ad  an  fon  i  a,  A 
Adenanthera,  A 

TEJchynomene,  1,  3,  4.  Senfitive 
Plant,  A 

Agave,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8.  Aloe,  B 
Aloe,  2,  7,  22,  24.  B 
Alpinia,  A 

Amaryllis,  5,  7,  8,  n.  Lily  Daffo¬ 
dil,  B 

Amomum,  1,  2,  3..  Ginger, 'A 
Anacardium,  Cafhew-nut,  A 
Ananas,  Pine- apple,  A 
Andrachne,  1,  2,  3.  A 
Apocynum,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
11.  Dogfbane,  B 

Ariftolochia,  8,  9,  10,  1 1,  12,  13. 
Birthwort,  B. 

Arum,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 
18,  19.  Wake-robin,  A 
Arundo,  4,  5.  Reed,  A 
Afclepias,  17,  18,  19,20.  Swallow- 
wort,  B 

Banifteria,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  A 
Barleria,  1,  2,  3.  A.  4.  B 
Bartramia,  A 

Bauhinia,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10.  A 

Belleria,  1,  2,  3.  A 

Bignonia,  4,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15. 

Trumpet-flower,  A. 

Bixa,  A 
Bocconia,  A 

Bombax,  1,  2.  Cotton,  A 
Bontia,  Wild  Olive,  B 
Breynia,  1,  2.  A 
Brunsfelfia,  A 
Buddleja,  1,  2.  A 
Cacao,  Cocoa,  A 
Cadtus,  1,2,  3,  4.  Melon  Thiftle, 
A.  5,  6.  B 
Casfalpinia,  1,  2.  A 
Cameraria,  1,  2.  A 
Canna,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Flowering-reed,  B 
Capparis,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 
Caper,  B 

Capflcum,  7,  8,  9,  10.  Guinea 
Pepper,  B 

Carica,  1,  2.  Papaw,  A 
Caryophyllus,  1.  Cloves,  A.  2,  3, 
4,  5-  B 

Caflia,  2,  3,  4,  8,  10,  11,  13,  17.  A 
Catefbtea,  A 

Cedrus,  1,  2,  3.  Mahogany,  B 
Celaftrus,  5.  Staff-tree,  B 
Cerbera,  i,  2,  3.  A 
Cereus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10.  Torch-thiflle,  B 
Ceftrum,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  B 
Chamaerops,  1,  2.  B 
Chryfobalanus,  1,  2.  A 
Chrylophyllum,  1,  2.  A 
Citharexylon,  1,  2.  Fiddle- wood,  B 
Clufia,  1,  2.  A 
Clutia,  4.  B 

Coccolobus,  Sea-flde  Grape,  A 
Coffee,  Coffee,  A 
Colococcus,  A 


Columnia,  A 

Colutea,  5.  Bladder  Sena,  B 
Commelina,  3.  B 
Conocarpus,  1,  2.  Buttonwood,  B 
Convolvulus,  14,  19,  31,  32.  Bind¬ 
weed,  A 

Conyza,  5,  7,  9,  11,  12,  13.  Flea- 
bane,  B 
Copaiba,  A 
Cordia,  A 
Cornutia,  A 
Coronilla,  7.  A 
Coftus,  A 

Cotyledon,  10.  Navelwort,  B 
Crateva,  1,2.  A 
Crefcentia,  1,2.  A 
Crinum,  1,  2,3,  4.  Lily  Hyacinth, 
B 

Croton,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12'.  A 
Curcuma,  1,2.  A 
Cynanchum,  4,  6.  B 
Cytifus,  16.  Bafe  Trefoil,  B 
Datura,  7.  Thorn-apple,  B 
Douglaffia,  A 

Dracontium,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Dragon,  A 

Durantia,  1,  2,  3.  A 

Elteagnus,  3.  B 

Elliffea,  B 

Emerus,  3.  B 

Eretia,  A 

Eryngium,  10.  Sea-holly,  A 
Erythrina,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Coral- 
tree,  B 

Euonymus,  4.  Spindle-tree,  B 
Eupatorium,  6,  10,  11,  14.  B 
Euphorbia,  1,  2,  3,4,  5,  8,  9,  14, 
15,  1 7.  Spurge,  B 
Fuchfia,  B 

Garcinia,  Mangofteen,  A 
Gelnera,  1,  2.  A 
Gnaphalium,  17,24.  Cudweed,  B 
Gofflpium,  3,  4.  Cotton-tree,  A 
Guajacum,  1,  2.  Lignum  Vitae,  A 
Guilandina,  1,  2,  4.  A 
Htemanthus,  1,2.  Blood-flower,  B 
Htematoxylum,  Logwood,  A 
Hedyfarum,  6,  7,  8,  16,  18.  B 
Helidteres,  1,  2,  3.  Screw-tree,  A 
Heliotropium,  8,9,  11.  Turnfole,  B 
Hernandia,  Jack-in-a-Box,  A 
Hibifcus,  5,  6,  7,  13,  23.  Marih- 
m  allow,  B 
Hippocratea,  A 

Hippomane,  1,  2,  3.  Manganeel,  A 
Jalminum,  7.  Jafmine,  A 
Iatropha,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  A 
Inga,  1,  2.  A 

Jufticia,  1,  3,  6,  7,  8.  A.  5.  B 
Karatas,  Penguin,  A 
K^mpifera,  A 

Lantana,  all  the  fpecies,  Viburnum, 

B 

Laurus,  io.  Bay,  B 
Lawfonia,  1,  2.  B 
Lippia,  B 
Loranthus,  B 

Malpighia,  all  the  fpecies,  American 
C  herry,  B 
Mammea,  A 

Maranta,  1,  2.  Arrow-root,  B 
Melaftoma,  all  the  fpecies,  B 
Mimofa,  4?  5>  d,  7>  8,  9*  A. 


Muntingia,  1,  2,  3.  B 
Mula,  1,2.  Plantain-tree,  A 
Myrtus,  8,  9.  Myrtle,  B 
Nydanthes,  1,  2.  Arabian  Jafmine, 


Opuntia,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Indian 
Fig,  B.  9.  A 

Orobus,  11,  12.  Bitter  Vetch,  B 
Oxalis,  7.  Wood-forrel,  B 
Palma,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  n,  12, 
13,  1 4.  Palm-tree,  A.  19.  B  . 
Pancratium,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Sea- 
Daffodil,  A 

Parkinfonia,  Jerufalem  Thorn,  B 
Paffiflora,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 

J4>  Jd,  17,  18,  19.  Paflion- 
4’  flower,  A 

Paullinia,  all  the  fpecies,  B 
Perefkia,  B 

Periclymenum,  2,  3,  4.  Honey- 
fuckle,  A 

Periploca,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Indian  Silk,  B 
Perfea,  Avocado  Pear,  B 
Petrea,  A 
Phyllanthus,  B 

Phyfalis,  6,  9.  Winter-cherry,  B 
Piercea,  1,  2.  B 

Piper,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  ii, 

12,  14.  A 

Pifonia,  Fingrigo,  B 
Piftacia,  7,  8,  Plftacia-nut,  A.  9.  B 
Plumbago,  2.  Leadwort,  B 
Plumeria,  1,  2,  3,  4,5.  B 
Poinfiana,  Flower-fence,  A 
Pforalea,  3,  6,  8.  B 
Ptelea,  2.  Trefoil  Shrub,  B 
Randia,  A 

Rhus,  14.  Sumach,  B 
Rivinia,  1,  2.  Currants,  A 
Robinia,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Falfc 
Acacia,  B 
Rondeletia,  1,  2.  A 


Saccharum,  Sugar-cane,  A 
1  Samida,  1,  2.  B 
Sapindus,  Sopeberry,  B 
>Sapota,  1,  2.  A 
Schinus,  2.  Indian  Maftich,  A 
Sicyos,  3.  A 

Sifyrinchium,  3.  Earth-nut,  A 
Smilax,  12,  13,  14.  Rough  Bind 
weed,  B 

Solanum,  10,  17,  i8?  19^  20,  21 

22’  ?3>  24>  27,  29,  30,  31,  32: 
33.  Nightfhade,  B 
Sophora,  2.  A 
Spartium,  n.  Broom,  B 
Suriana,  A 

Tabernemontana,  1,  2.  A 
Tamarindus,  Tamarind-tree,  A 
Tetracera,  A 

Teucrium,  18,  19.  Germander,  B 
Theobroma,  Baftard  Cedar,  A 
Tithymalus,  Spurge,  B 
Toluifera,  A 

Tournefortia,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  A 
I  oxicodendron,  8,  9.  Poil'on  Oak,  B 
Turnera,  1,  2.  A 
Vanilla,  1,  2.  A 
Vinca,  3.  Periwinkle,  B 
Urtica,  9.  Nettle,  B 
Waltheria,  1,  2.  A 


4  CA- 


A  CATALOGUE  of  fuch  Medicinal  Plants  as  may  be  cultivated 
w  the  Englrni  Gardens ,  being  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  cold  in  the 
open  air.  Such  of  them  as  grow  in  the  fields ,  and  are  generally 
■  termed  Weeds,  are  alfo  diftinguijhed  with  their  places  of  growth,  fa 
that  any  perfon  who  is  inclinable  to  cultivate  them ,  may  know  where  to 
obtain  them.  The  titles  of  thefe  plants  are  fuch  as  have  been  adopted 
in  the  Difpenfaries,  and  the  figures  which  are  added  to  them ,  denote 
the  fpecies  in  the  body  of  this  work.. 


Brotanum  mas  anguftifolium  majus.  C.  B.  P. 
Southernwood.  Sp.  i. 

Abfinthium  vulgare  majus.  J.  B.  Common 
Wormwood.  Englifh.  In  lanes,  and  on  dunghills.  Sp.  i. 

Abfinthium  Ponticum  tenuifolium  incanum.  C.  B.  P. 
Roman  Wormwood.  Sp.  2. 

Abfinthium  marinum  album.  Ger.  Sea  Wormwood. 
Englifh.  On  the  fea-fhore.  Sp.  13. 

Acanthus  fativus  vel  mollis  Virgilii.  C.  B.  P.  Bear’s- 
breech.  Sd.  i. 

Acetola  pratenfis.  C.  B.  P.  Common  Sorrel.  Englilh. 
In  meadows,  and  other  paftures.  Sp.  1. 

Acetofa  arvenfis  laiiceolata.  C.  B.  P.  Sheep’s  Sorrel. 
Englifh.  On  dry  gravelly  foils.  Sp.  3. 

Acetofa  rotundifolia  hortenfis.  C.  B.  P.  Erench  Sor¬ 
rel.  Sp.  4. 

Acorus  verus,  five  Calamus  Aromaticus  officinarum. 
C.  B.  P.  The  true  Acorus.  Englifh.  In  deep  {landing 
waters,  but  pretty  rare.  Sp.  1. 

Adianthum  foliis  longioribus  pulverulentis  pediculo 
nigro.  C.  B.  P.  Black  Maiden  Hair.  Englifh.  In  joints 
of  old  walls,  and  on  the  fides  of  fhady  banks. 

Ageratum  foliis  ferratis.  C.  B.  P.  Sweet  Maudlin. 
Achillea.  Sp.  8. 

Agrimonia  officinarum.  Inft.  R.  H.  Agrimony.  Eng¬ 
lifh.  In  woods  and  fhady  lanes, 

Alcea  vulgaris  major.  C.  B.  P.  Vervain  Mallow. 
Englifh.  In  paftures.  Malva. 

Alchemilla  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Ladies  Mantle.  Eng¬ 
lifh.  In  moift  paftures.  Sp.  1. 

Alkekengi  officinarum.  Inft.  R.  H.  Winter  Cherry. 
Phyfalis.  Sp.  1. 

Allium  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  Garlick.  Sp.  r. 

Alfine  media.  C.  B.  P.  Chickweed.  Englifh.  In  eve¬ 
ry  dunghill,  and  in  every  garden. 

Althaea  Diofcoridis  &  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  Marfh  Mal¬ 
lows.  Englifh,  In  moift  lanes  in  Kent. 

Amaranthus  maximus,  C.  B.  P.  Flower  Gentle.  Sp.  5. 
Ammi  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Bifhop’s  Weed.  Sp.  i. 
Anagallis  phceniceo  fore.  C.  B.  P.  The  female  Pim- 
ernel.  Englifh.  On  ploughed  lands,  but  pretty  rare, 
p.  2. 

Anchufa  puniceis  floribus.  C.  B.  P.  Alkanet.  Lytho- 
fpermum. 

Anethum  hortenfe.  C.  B.  P.  Dill.  Sp.  i, 

Angelica  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Angelica.  Sp.  1. 

Anonis  fpinofa,  flore  purpureo.  C.  B.  P.  Reft-harrow. 
Englifh.  On  commons,  and  in  other  uncultivated  places. 
Ononis.  Sp.  1. 

Anthora,  feu  Aconitum  falutiferum.  C.  B.  P.  Whole- 
fome  Monklhood.  Aconitum.  Sp.  4. 

Aparine  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Clivers,  or  Gcofe-grafs, 
Englilh.  Under  hedges,  &c. 


Apium  paluftre,  &  Apium  officinarum.  C.  B.  P. 
Smallage.  Englifh.  In  Handing  waters.  Sp.  4. 

Apium  hortenfe.  Ger.  Garden  Parfley.  Sp.  1. 

Apium  Macedonicum.  C.  B.  P.  Macedonian  Parfley. 
Bubon.  Sp.  1. 

Aquilegia  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  Wild  Columbine.  Eng¬ 
lifh.  In  woods,  but  rare.  Sp.  1. 

Ariftolochia  clematis  refta.  C.  B.  P.  Creeping  Birth- 
wort.  Sp.  3. 

Ariftolochia  longa  vera.  C.  B.  P.  Long  Birthwort. 
Sp.  2. 

Ariftolochia  rotunda,  fiore  ex  purpura  nigro.  C.  B.  P. 
Round  Birthwort.  Sp.  1. 

Artemifia  vulgaris  major.  C.  B.  P.  Mugwort.  Eng¬ 
lifh.  On  the  fides  of  fields.  Sp.  1. 

Arum  vulgare.  Ger.  Wake  Robin.  Englifh.  In 
woods,  and  under  hedges.  Sp.  r. 

Arundo  vulgaris,  five  Phragmites  Diofcoridis.  C.  B. 
P.  The  Reed.  Englifh.  In  deep  waters.  Sp.  1. 

Afarum  vulgare.  Park.  Afarabacca.  Englifh.  In 
moift  fhady  places,  but  rare.  Sp.  1. 

Afclepias  fiore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  Swallow-wort,  or . 
Tame  Poifon.  Sp.  1. 

Afparagus  fativus.  C.  B.  P.  Sparagus.  Sp.  r. 
Afperula,  five  Rubeola  montana  odora.  C.B.  P.  Wood- 
roof.  Englifh.  In  woods  and  fhady  places.  Sp.  1. 

Afphodelus  albus  ramofus  mas.  C.  B.  P.  The  true 
white  Afphodel,  or  King’s  Spear.  Sp.  2. 

Afphodelus  luteus,  &  fiore,  &  radice.  C.  B.  P.  Yel¬ 
low  King’s  Spear.  Sp.  1. 

Afplenium,  five  Ceterach.  J.  B.  Spleenwort,  or 
Miltwafte.  Englifh.  On  old  walls. 

After  Atticus  cceruleus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Blue  Ita¬ 
lian  Starwort.  Sp.  2. 

Atradlylis  lutea.  C.  B.  P.  Yellow  Diftaff  Thiftle. 
Carthamus.  Sp.  2. 

Atriplex  hortenfis  alba,  five  pallide  virens.  C.  B.  P. 
Garden  Orach.  Sp.  1. 

Atriplex  foetida.  C.  B.  P.  Stinking  Orach.  Englifh, 
On  dunghills,  and  in  cultivated  lands.  Chenopodium. 
Sp.  2. 

Balfamita  major.  Dod.  Pempt.  Coftmary,  or  Ale-coft. 
Tanacetum.  Sp.  3.  . 

Bardana  vulgaris  major.  Park.  Burdock.  Englifh. 
By  the  fides  of  roads.  Ardtium.  Sp.  1. 

Behen  album  officinarium.  J.  B.  Spading  Poppy. 
Englifh.  On  arable  land.  Cucubalus.  Sp.  2. 

Beilis  fylveftris,  caule  foliolo,  major.  C.  B.  P.  Ox- 
Eye  Daily.  Englifh.  In  Corn-fields,  and  in  paftures. 
Chryfanthemum.  Sp.  2. 

Beilis  fylveftris  minor.  C.  B,  P.  Daify.  Englifh.  In 
Grafs-fields*  Sp.  1. 

Berberis 
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Berberis  dumetorum.  C.  B.  P.  The  Berberry,  orPi- 
£ bridge  Bulb.  Englifh.  In  home  hedges.  Sp..  i. 

Beta  alba  vel  pallefcens,  quae  Cicla  officinarum.  C. 

B.  P.  The  white  Beet.  Sp.  2. 

Beta  rubra  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  the  Red  Beet,  Sp.  3. 
Betonica  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  Wood  Betony.  Englifh. 

In  woods,  &c.  Sp.  1. 

Biftorta  radice  minus  intorta.  C.  B.  P.  Biftort,  or 
Snakeweed.  Englifh.  In  moift  meadows.  Sp.  1. 

Blitum  album  majus.  C.  B.  P.  White  Elites.  Ama- 
ranthus.  Sp.  8. 

Blitum  rubrum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Red  Elites.  Ama- 
ranthus.  Sp.  6. 

Borago  floribus  cceruleis.  J.  B.  Borage.  Englifh.  In 
arable  land.  Sp.  1. 

Botrys  ambrofioides  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Oak  of  Jeru- 
falem.  Chenopodium.  Sp.  4. 

Braffica  capitata  alba.  C.  B.  P.  Cabbage.  Sp.  r. 

Bryonia  afpera,  five  alba,  baccis  rubris.  C.  B.  P. 
Briony.  Englifh.  Under  hedges,  and  on  the  fides  of 
banks.  Sp.  1. 

Bryonia  laevis,  five  nigra,  ramofa.  C.  B.  P.  Black 
Briony.  Englifh.  In  woods,  and  under  hedges.  Tamus. 
Sp.  r. 

Bugloflfum  anguftifolium  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Garden 
Buglofs.  Anchuia.  Sp.  1. 

Bugloffum  fylveftre  minus.  C.  B.  P.  Wild  Buglofs. 
Englifh.  On  arable  land.  Lycopfis.  Sp.  1. 

Bugula  vulgaris.  Park.  Bugle.  Englifh.  In  moil 
meadows  and  woods.  Sp.  1. 

Buphthalmum  cotulse  folio.  .  C.  B.  P.  Ox-eye.  An- 
themis.  Sp.  12. 

Burfa  pafloris  major,  folio  finuato.  C.  B.  P.  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Purfe.  Englifh.  By  the  fides  of  paths  every 
where.  Sp.  1. 

Buxus  arborefcens.  C.  B.  P.  The  Box-tree.  Englifh. 
On  Box-hill,  near  Darkin  in  Surry.  Sp.  1. 

Calamintha  vulgaris,  vel  officinarum  Germanise.  C.  B. 

P.  Mountain  Caiamint.  Englifh.  On  uncultivated 
land.  Mclifla. 

Calamintha  pulegii  odore,  five  Nepeta.  C.  B.  P. 
Caiamint  with  the  fcent  of  Pennyroyal.  Englifh.  On 
the  fides  of  roads,  and  other  uncultivated  places.  Me- 
liffa. 

Calamintha  arvenfis  verticillata.  C.  B.  P.  Water  Ca¬ 
iamint.  Englifh.  By  the  fides  of  ditches,  and  in  moft 
arable  land.  Mentha. 

Calcitrapa  flore  purpureo.  Vaill.  The  Star  Thiftle. 
Englifh.  On  the  fides  of  banks.  Centaurea.  Sp.  40.  Lin. 

Caltha  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Marigold.  Calendula. 
Sp.  2. 

Cannabis  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Hemp.  Englifh.  On 
dunghills.  Sp.  r. 

Capparis  fpinofa,  frucftu  minore,  folio  rotundo.  C.  B. 

P.  Caper.  Sp.  x. 

Cardamine  magno  flore  purpurafcente.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Ladies  Smock,  or  Cuckow-flower.  Englifh.  In  mea¬ 
dows.  Sp.  1. 

Cardiaca.  Inft.  R.  H.  Motherwort.  Englifh.  By 
the  fides  of  paths.  Sp.  1. 

Carduus  albis  maculis  notatus,  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Our 
Lady’s  Thiftle.  E,nglifh.  On  uncultivated  places.  Sp.  4. 

Carlina  acaulos,  magno  flore.  C.  B.  P.  The  Carline 
Thiftle.  Sp.  3. 

Carthamus  officinarum,  flore  croceo.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Saffron-flower,  or  Baftard  Saffron.  Sp.  1. 

Carui.  Cselalp.  Caraway.  Englifh.  On  dunghills, 
but  rare.  Carum.  Sp.  1. 

Caryophillata  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Avens,  or  Herb 
Bennet.  Englifh.'  In  woods,  and  under  hedges.  Geum. 
Sp.  1 . 

Caryophyllus  altilis  major.  C.  B.  P.  Clove  Gilliflower. 
Dianthus.  Sp.  5. 

Centaurium  majus,  folio  in  lacinias  plures  divifo.  C. 

B.  P.  Great  Centaury.  Centaurea.  Sp.  3. 

Centaurium  minus.  C.  B.  P.  Centaury.  Englifh.  In 
cultivated  lands,  and  in  woods.  Gentiana.  Sp.  1. 

Cepa  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Onion. 

Chasrophyllum  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  Chervil.  Sp.  5. 
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Chamaedrys  vulgo  vera  exiftimata.  J.  B.  Germander. 
Englifh.  On  chalky  lands.  Teucrium.  Sp.  6. 

Chamsmelum  nobile,  five  Leucanthernum  odoratum. 
C.  B.  P.  Chamomile.  Englifh.  On  commons  and 
heaths.  Anthemis.  Sp.  2. 

Chamaemelum  vulgare  Leucanthernum  Diofcoridis. 
C.  B.  P.  May  Weed,  Field  Chamomile.  Englifh.  On 
arable  land,  and  dunghills.  Anthemis.  Sp.  2. 

Chamaepitys  lutea  vulgaris,  five  folio  trifido.  C.  B.  P. 
Ground  Pine.  Englifh.  On  arable  land.  Teucrium. 
Sp.  16. 

Chelidonium  majus  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Celandine. 
Englifh.  In  woods  and  under  hedges.  Sp.  1. 

Chelidonia,  rotundifolia  minor.  C.  B.  P.  Pilewort. 
Englifh.  By  the  fides  of  ditches,  and  other  moift  places. 
Ranunculus. 

Chenopodium  folio  triangulo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Mercury, 
or  Allgood.  Englifh.  In  lanes  and  unfrequented  places. 
Sp.  1. 

Cicer,  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  Cicers,  or  Chich  Peas. 

Sp.  1. 

Cichorum  fylveftre,  five  officinarum.  C.  B.  P.  Wild 
Succory.  Englifh.  In  lanes  and  commons.  Sp.  1. 

Cicuta  major.  C.  B.  P.  Hemlock.  Englifh.  On  the 
fide  of  banks.  Conium.  Sp.  1. 

Cinara  hortenfis,  foliis  aculeatis,  &  non  aculeatis. 
C.  B.  P.  Artichoke.  Sp  1. 

Ciftus  mas,  folio  oblongo  incano.  C.  B.  P.  Holy 
Rofe.  Sp.  2. 

Ciftus  ladinifera  Cretica,  flore  purpureo.  Tourn.  Cor. 
The  Gum  Ciftus.  Sp.  9. 

Cnicus  fylveftris  hirfutior,  five  Carduus  Benedidftus. 
C.  B.  P.  Carduus,  or  the  Bleffed  Thiftle.  Sp.  1. 

Cochlearia  folio  fubrotundo.  C.  B.  P.  Scurvy-grafs. 
Sp.  1. 

Cochlearia  folio  finuato.  C.  B.  P.  Sea  Scurvy-grafs. 
Englifh.  In  fait  marfhes.  Sp.  2. 

Conyza  major  vulgaris.  C.  B .  P.  On  dry  land.  Sp.  1.’ 
Conyza  minor,  flore  globofo.  C.  B.  P.  Fleabane. 
Englifh.  On  chalky  uncultivated  ground.  Inula.  6. 
Lin.  Sp.  1. 

Coriandrum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Coriander.  Sp.  1. 
Coronopus  fylveftris  hirfutior.  C.  B.  P.  Buckfhorn 
Plantain.  Englifh.  On  commons  and  uncultivated  places. 
Plantago.  Lin. 

Coronopus  Ruellii.  J.  B.  Swines  Crefs.  Englifh* 
On  moift  commons.  Cochlearia.  Lin.  Sp.  5. 

Corylus  fylveftris. [C.  B.  P.  Hazel.  Englifh.  In  woods. 
Sp.  1. 

Cotula  foetida.  Dod.  Stinking  Chamomile.  Englifh. 
On  arable  land.  Anthemis. 

Cotyledon  major.  C.  B.  P.  Navelwort,  or  Wall  Pen¬ 
nywort.  Englifh.  On  the  fides  of  banks,  and  upon 
walls,  but  rare  near  London.  Sp.  1. 

Crithmum,  five  foeniculum  maritimum  minus.  C.  B. 
P.  Camphire.  Englifh.  On  the  rocks  by  the  fea-fide. 
Sp.  1. 

Crocus  fativus.  C.  B.  P.  Saffron.  Sp.  1. 

Cruciata  hirfuta.  C.  B.  P.  Croffwort.  Englifh.  By 
the  fides  of  hedges.  Valantia.  Lin. 

Cucumis  fylveftris  afininus  didtus.  C.  B.  P.  Wild 
Cucumber.  Momordica.  Sp.  4. 

Cucumis  fativus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Garden  Cucum¬ 
ber.  Sp.  1. 

Cupreffus  meta  inTaftigium  convoluta,  qure  faemina 
Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  The  common  Cyprefs.  Sp.  1. 

Cyanus  montanus  latifolius,  vel  verbafculum  cya- 
noides.  C.  B.  P.  The  great  Blue  Bottle.  Centaurea. 
Sp.  7. 

Cyanus  minor,  five  fegetum.  C.  B.  P.  The  fmall 
Blue  Bottle.  Englifh.  Amongft  Corn,  &€.  Centaurea. 
Sp.  11. 

Cyclamen  hederae  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Sowbread.  Sp.  1. 
Cynogloffum  majus  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Hound’s- 
tongue.  Englifh.  By  hedges  fides,  and  in  other  uncul¬ 
tivated  places.  Sp.  1. 

Cyperus  odoratus,  radice  longa,  five  Cyperus  offici¬ 
narum.  C,  B.  P.  Long  Cyperus. 


Daucus 
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Daucus  foliis  fceniculi  tenuiflimis.  C.  B.  P.  Daucus  I 
of  Crete,  or  Candy  Carrot.  Athamanta.  Sp.  2. 

Daucus  vulgaris.  Cluf.  Hid.  Wild  Carrot,  orBird’s- 
neft.  Englifh.  On  the  fide  of  paths  in  fields,  and  other 
uncultivated  places.  Sp.  1. 

Delphinium  majus,  five  vulgare.  Park.  Larkfpur. 
In  Cambridgefhire  plentifully.  Sp.  1. 

Dens  leonis  latiore  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Dandelion.  Eng¬ 
lifh.  On  walls,  and  in  Grafs  fields  every  where.  Leon- 
todon.  Sp.  i. 

Digitalis  purpurea,  folio  afpero.  C.  B.  P.  Fox-glove. 
Englifh.  On  the  fides  of  hanks,  in  woods,  and  in  other 
uncultivated  places.  Sp.  1 . 

Dipfacus  fativus.  C.  B.  P.  The  manured  Teafel.  Cul¬ 
tivated  in  fome  weftern  counties  in  England.  Sp.  2. 

Dipfacus  fylveftris,  aut  Virga  paftoris  major.  C.  B.  P. 
The  wild  Teafel.  Englifh.  On  dry  banks.  Sp.  1, 
Doronicum  radice  fcorpii.  C.  B.  P.  Leopard’s-bane. 
"Sp.  1. 

Dracunculus  polyphyllus.  C.  B.  P.  Dragons.  Arum. 
Sp.  8. 

Echium  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Viper’s  Buglofs.  Englifh. 
On  fallowed  land,  and  amongft  the  Corn.  Sp.  1. 

Elatine  folio  fubrotundo.  C.  B  P,  Fluellin,  or  female 
Speedwell.  Englifh.  On  arable  land.  Antirrhinum.  Lin. 

Endivia  latifolia  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Endive.'  Cichorium. 
Sp.  4. 

Equifetum  paluftre,  Iongioribus  fetis.  C.  B.  P.  Horfe- 
tail.  Eng.  By  the  fide  of  ditches,  and  other  moift  places. 

Eruca  latifolia  alba,  fativa  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P. 
Rocket.  Sp.  1. 

Eryngium  maritimunj.  C.  B.  P.  Eryngo.  Englifh. 
On  the  fide  of  fea-fhores.  Sp.  1 . 

Eryfinjum  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Fledge  Muftard.  Englifh. 
On  walls,  and  by  the  way-fides,  very  common.  Sp.  1. 

Eupatorium  cannabinum.  C.  B.  P.  Flemp-leaved 
Agrimony.  Englifh.  By  the  fides  of  ditches,  and  (land¬ 
ing  waters.  Sp.  1. 

Euphrafia  officinarum.  C.  B.  P.  Eyebright.  Englifh. 
In  commons,  and  uncultivated  fields.  Sp.  1. 

Faba.  C.  B.  P.  The  Garden  Bean.  Sp,  i. 

Faba  minor,  five  Equina.  C.  B.  P.  The  Hoffe  Bean. 
Sp.  2. 

Filipendula  vulgaris,  a  Molon  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  Drop- 
wort.  Englifh.  On  commons,  &c.  Spireea.  Sp.  10. 

Filix  ramofa  major,  pinnulis  obtufis  non  dentatis.  C. 
B.  P.  Female  Fern.  Englifh.  On  commons  and  heaths. 
Sp.  1. 

Filix  non  ramofa  dentata.  C.  B.  P.  The  male  Fern. 
Englifh.  On  the  fide  of  banks,  and  in  woods.  Sp.  2. 

Fceniculum  vulgare  Germanicum.  C.  B.  P.  Fennel. 
Englifh.  On  uncultivated  ground.  Sp.  1. 

Foeniculum dulce.  C.  B.  P.  Sweet  Fennel.  Sp.  3. 
Fcenum  Grfecum  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  Fenugreek. 
Trigonella.  Sp.  1. 

Fragaria  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Strawberry.  Englifh. 
In  woods.  Sp.  1. 

Frangula,  feu  Alnus  nigra,  baccifera.  Park.  Berry¬ 
bearing  Alder.  Englifh.  In  moift  woods.  Sp.  1. 

Fraxinella.  Cluf.  Hi  ft,  Fraxinella,  or  white  Dittany. 
Didlamnus.  Sp,  1. 

Fumaria  officinarum,  &  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  Fumi¬ 
tory.  Englifh.  On  arable  land|  Sp.  1. 

Galega  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Goat’s-rue.  Sp.  1. 

Galium  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  Ladies  Bedftraw,  or 
Cheefe-rennet.  Englifh.  On  the  fide  of  banks,  in  mea¬ 
dows.  Sp.  1. 

Genifta  angulofa  &  fcoparia.  C.  P.  B.  Broom.  Eng¬ 
lifh.  On  commons,  &c.  Spartium.  Sp.  5. 

Gentiana  major  lutea.  C.  B.  P.  Gentian,  or  Fellwort. 
Sp.  1, 

Geranium  folio  malvae  rotundo.  C.  B.  P.  Dove’s-foot 
Crane’s-bill.  Englifh.  On  the  fides  of  banks. 

Geranium  molchatum.  C.  B.  P.  Mufk  Crane’s-bill. 
Englifh.  In  unfrequented  lanes,  but  rare.  Sp.  17. 

Geranium  Robertianum  primum.  C.  B.  P.  Herb 
Robert.  Englifh.  By  hedges. 


Glycirrhiza  filiquofa,  vel  Germanica.  C.  B.  P.  Li¬ 
quorice.  Sp.  1. 

Gnaphalium  vulgare  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Cudweed.  Eng- 
lifb.  On  commons,  &c.  Filago.  Lin. 

Grame-n  caninum  arvenfe,  five  Gramen  Diofcoridis, 
C.  B.  P.  Dog  Grafs,  or  Couch  Grafs.  Englifh.  On  ara¬ 
ble  land  every  where. 

Gratiola  centauroides.  C.  B.  P.  Hedge  HyfTop.  Sp.  1, 
GrofTulatia  fpinofa  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Goofeberry.  Sp.  1. 

Harmala.  Dod.  Pemp.  Wild  Rue.  Peganum.  Lin.  Sp, 
Hedera  arborea.  C.  B.  P.  Ivy.  Englifh.  Climbing 
on  trees.  Sp.  1. 

Hedera  terreftris  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Ground  Ivy,  or 
Alehoof.  Englifh.  Under  hedges,  and  on  bank-fides. 
Glechoma.  Lin. 

Helenium  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Elecampane.  Inula. 
Sp.  1. 

Helleborus  albus,  fiore  fubviridi.  C.  B.  P.  White 
Hellebore.  Veratrum.  Sp.  1. 

Helleborus  niger,  fiore  rofeo.  C.  B.  P.  Black  Helle¬ 
bore.  Sp.  3. 

Hepatica  fiore  fimplici  caeruleo.  Cluf.  Hift.  Noble 
Liverwort.  Sp.  1. 

Herba  Paris.  Ger.  Herb  Paris,  One-berry,  or  True- 
love.  Englifh.  In  fhady  woods.  Paris.  Sp.  1. 

Herniaria  glabra.  J.  B.  Rupturewort.  Sp.  1. 
Hieracium  majus,  folio  fonchi.  C.  B.  P.  Hawkweed. 
Englifh.  On  the  way-fides,  pretty  common. 

Hordeum  diftichum.  C.  B.  P.  Barley.  Sp.  1. 
Horminum  Sclarea  didtum.  C.  B.  P.  Clary.  Sclarea. 
Sp.  1. 

Horminum  fylveftre,  lavendulae  fiore.  C.  B.  P.  Wild 
Clary.  Englifh.  On  uncultivated  fields.  Sp.  1. 

Hyacinthus  oblongo  fiore  caeruleus  major.  C.  B,  P. 
Hair-bells.  Englifli.  In  woods,  and  under  hedges.  Sp.  1, 
Hyofcyamus  albus  major.  C.  B.  P.  White  Llenbane. 
Sp.  ii 

Hyofcyamus  vulgaris  niger.  C.  B.  P.  Black  Henbane. 
EnMifh.  On  commons,  and  uncultivated  land.  Sp,  1. 

Hypericum  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  St.  Johnfwort.  Eng- 
lifh.  Under  hedges,  and  by  the  way-fides.  Sp.  1. 

HyfTopus  officinarum,  cserulea  leu  fpicata.  C.  B.  P. 
HyfTop.  Sp.  1. 

Jafmlnum  vulgatius,  fiore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  Jaftnine, 
Sp.  1. 

Iberis  latiore  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Sciatica  Crefs.  Lepidium, 
Sp.  4. 

Imperatoria  major.  C.  B.  P.  Mafterwort.  Sp.  1. 

Iris  alba  Florentine.  C.  B.  P.  Orris. 

Iris  vulgaris  Germanica,  five  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P. 
Garden  Flower-de-luce,  Sp.  2. 

Iris  fylveftris  foetida.  Inft.  R.  H.  Stinking  Gladwin. 
Englifli.  In  woods,  and  moft  uncultivated  places.  Sp.  19. 

Iris  paluftris  lutea.  Ger.  Baftard  Acorus.  Englifh. 
In  ftanding  waters.  Sp.  1. 

Ifatis  fativa  vel  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Woad.  Sp.  1. 
Juniperus  vulgaris  fruticofa.  C.  B.  P.  Juniper.  Eng¬ 
lifh.  On  heaths.  Sp.  1. 

Kali  majus,  cochleato  femine.  C.  B.  P.  Glafs-wort. 
Salfola.  Sp.  3. 

Ladtuca  fativa.  C.  B.  I*.  Lettuce.  Sp.  i: 

Lamium  album,  non  foetens,  folio  oblongo.  C.  B.  P. 
White  Archangel.  Englifh.  Under  hedges.  Sp.  2. 

Lamium  purpureum  foetidum,  folio  fubrotundo,  five 
Galeopfis  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  Red  Archangel,  or  Dead 
Nettle.  Englifh.  On  the  fides  of  banks.  Sp.  1. 

Lapathum  folio  acuto  piano.  C.  B.  P.  Sharp-pointed 
Dock.  Englifh.  In  fields  and  uncultivated  places.  Sp.  4. 

Lapathum  aquaticum,  folio  cubitali.  C.  B.  P.  The 
great  Water  Dock.  Englifh.  In  Landing  waters.  Sp.  3. 
C  Lapathum  hortenfe  rotundifolium,  five  montanum. 
C.  B.  P.  Baftard  Monks  Rhubarb.  Rumex.  Sp.  2. 

Lapathum  folio  acuto,  rubente.  C.  B.  P.  Bloodwort. 
Englifh.  On  the  way-fide. 

Lapathum  hortenfe,  folio  oblongo,  five  fecundurtt- 
4 Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  Patience.  Rumex.  Sp.  1.  ' 
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Lapathum  hortenfe  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  True  Monks 
Rhubarb. 

Lapathum  pneftantiffimum,  Rhabarbarum  officina- 
rum  didum.  Morif.  Rhapontic.  Rheum.  Sp.  2. 
Lavendula  anguftifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Lavender.  Sp.  2. 
Lavendula  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Lavender  Spike.  Sp.  1. 
Laureola  fempervirens,  flore  viridi,  quibufdam  Lau- 
reola  mas.  J.  B.  Spurge  Laurel.  Englifh.  In  woods. 
Daphne.  Sp.  2. 

Laureola  folio  deciduo,  flore  purpureo,  officinis. 
Laureola  foemina.  C.  B.  P.  Mezereon,  or  Spurge  Olive. 
Daphne.  Sp.  1. 

Laurus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  The  Bay.  Sp.  2. 

Lens  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  The  Lentil.  Sp.  1. 
Lenticula paluftris  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Duck’s  Meat. 
Englifh.  On  the  furface  of  ftanding  waters  every  where. 

Lepidium  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  Dittander,or  Pepper- 
wort.  Englifh.  On  uncultivated  ground,  but  not  very 
common.  Sp.  r. 

Leucoium  incanum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Stock-gilliflower. 
Cheiranthus.  Sp.  6. 

Leucoium  luteum  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Wall-flower. 
Englifh.  On  old  walls  and  buildings.  Cheiranthus.  Sp.  3. 

Levifticum  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Lovage.  Ligufticum. 
Sp.  1. 

Lichen  terreftris  cinereus.  Raii  Syn.  Afh-coloured 
Ground  Liverwort.  Englifh.  On  heaths  and  commons. 

Liguftrum  Germanicum.  C.  B.  P.  Privet.  Englifh 
In  hedges.  Sp.  1. 

Lilium  album,  flore  eredo,  &  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  The 
White  Lily.  Sp.  1. 

r  Lilium  convallium  album.  C.  B.  P.  Lilies  of  the 
Valley.  Englifh.  In  fhady  woods.  Convallaria.  Sp.  1. 

Limonium  maritimum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Sea  Lavender. 
Englifh.  In  the  fait  marfhes.  Sp.  1. 

Linaria  vulgaris  lutea,  flore  majore.  C.  B.  P.  Toad¬ 
flax.  Englifh.  On  the  fide  of  banks.  Sp.  1. 

Lingua  cervina  officinarum.  C.  B.  P.  Hart’s-tongue. 
Englifh.  On  the  walls  of  wells,  and  other  moift  places. 
Linum  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  Flax.  Sp.  1. 

Linum  pratenfe,  flofculis  exiguis.  C.  B.  P.  Mountain 
or  purging  Flax.  Englifh.  In  meadows  and  paftures 
Sp.  13. 

Lithofpermum  majus  eredum.  C.  B.  P.  Gromwill,  or 
Graymill.  Englifh.  On  uncultivated  land.  Sp.  1. 

Lotus  hortenfis  odora.  C.  B.  P.  Sweet  Trefoil.  Tri¬ 
folium.  Sp.  12. 

Lunaria  racemofa  minor.  C.  B.  P.  Moonwort.  Eng¬ 
lifh.  On  commons  and  heaths. 

Lupinus  fativus,  flore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  White  Lupine 
Sp.  5. 

Lupulus  mas  &  foemina.  C.  B.  P.  Hop. 

Lycoperficon  frudu  cerafi.  Inft.  R.  H.  Love  Apple. 
Sp.  1.  rr 

Lyfimachia  lutea  major.  C.  B.  P.  Loofeftrife.  Eno-- 
lifh.  On  the  fide  of  ditches.  Sp.  1.  & 


Mentha  anguftifolia  fpicata.  C.  B.  P.  Mint,  or 
Spear-mint.  Sp.  1. 

Mentha  rotundifolia  paluftris,  feu  aquatica  major. 
C.  B.  P.  Water-mint.  Englifh.  In  ditches  and  lhallow 
waters.  Sp.  11. 

Mentha  fpicis  brevioribus  &  habitioribus,  foliis  men- 
thae  fulcae,  fapore  fervido  piperis.  Raii  Syn.  Pepper¬ 
mint.  Englifh.  In  watery  places.  Sp.  6. 

Mentha  fylveftris,  longiore  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Horfe-’ 
mint.  Englifh.  In  uncultivated  places.  Sp.  4. 

Mercurialis  tefticulata  five  mas,  &  fpicata,  five  fce- 
mina  Diofcoridis  &  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  French  Mercury. 
Englifh.  On  the  way-fide.  Sp.  2. 

Mefpilus  apii  folio,  fylveftris,  fpinofa,  five  oxyacantha. 
C.  B.  P.  The  White  Thorn,  or  Hawthorn.  Englifh. 
In  hedges.  Sp.  4.  ° 

Mefpilus  vulgaris.  J.  B.  The  common  Medlar.  Sp.  1. 
Meum  foliis  anethi.  C.  B.  P.  Mew,  or  Spignel.  Atha- 
manta.  Sp.  1. 

Milium  femine  luteo  vel  albo.  C.  B.  P.  Millet.  Sp.  1. 
Millefolium  vulgare  album.  C.  B.  P.  Yarrow,  Mil¬ 
foil,  or  Nofe bleed.  Englifh.  By  the  path-fides  every 
where.  Achillea.  Sp.  1. 

Myrrhis  magno  femine  longo  fulcato.  J,  B.  Sweet 
Cicely,  or  fweet  Fern.  Scandix.  Sp.  5. 

Napus  fativus.  C.  B.  P.  Sweet  Navew,  or  French 
Turnep.  Rapa.  Sp.  2. 

Napus  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  Wild  Navew,  or  Cole- 
feed.  Englifh.  On  banks.  Rapa.  Sp.  3. 

Nafturtium  aquaticum  fupinum.  C.  B.  P.  Water 
Crefs.  Englifh.  In  ditches  and  ftanding  waters.  Sifym- 
brium.  Sp.  1. 

Nafturtium  hortenfe  vulgatum.  C.  B.  P.  Garden 
Crefs.  Sp.  1. 

Nepeta  major  vulgaris.  Park.  Nep,  or  Cat-mint. 
Englifh.  On  chalky  dry  fields.  Sp.  1. 

Nicotiana  major  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Tobacco.  Sp.  2. 
Nigella  flore  minore  fimplici  candido.  C.  B.  P.  Fen¬ 
nel-flower.  Sp.  3. 


Majorana  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Sweet  Marjoram.  Ori¬ 
ganum.  Sp.  7. 

Malva  fylveftris,  folio  finuato  C.  B.  P.  Mallow. 
Englifh.  On  banks  and  uncultivated  places.  Sp.  1. 

Malva  rofea,  folio  fubrotundo.  C.  B.  P.  Hollyhock. 
Alcea.  Sp.  1.  1  ' 

Mandragora  frudu  rotundo.  C.  B.  P.  Mandrake. 
Sp.  i. 

Marrubium  album  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  White  Hore- 
hound.  Englifh.  On  dry  chalky  land.  Sp.  1. 

Marrubium  nigrum  foetidum.  Ballote  Diofcoridis. 
L.B.  P.  Black  or  flunking  Horehound.  Englifh.  On 
banks,  and  by  the  way-fide.  Ballotte.  Sp.  1. 

Marum  vulgare.  Ger.  Herb  Maftich,  or  Maftich 
l  hyme.  Satureja.  Sp.  4. 

Marum  Syriacum  vel  Creticum.  EL  L.  Marum,  or 
Syrian  Maftich.  Teucrium.  Sp.  7. 

Matricaria  vulgaris,  vel  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Feverfew. 

E,n  dun§hllls>  and  in  unfrequented  places.  Sp.  1. 
Mehlotus  officinarum  Germanias.  C.  B.'P.  Melilot. 
Englifh.  By  the  fide  of  cultivated  fields.  Trifolium. 
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Melifia  hortenfis.  C.  B.  P.  Balm.  Sp.  1. 


Ocymum  vulgatius.  C.  B.  P.  Bafil.  Sp;  if 
Olea  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  The  Olive-tree.  Sp.  r. 
Ophioglofium  vulgatum.  C.  B.  P.  Adder’s-tongue. 
Englifh.  In  moift  meadows. 

Orchis  morio  mas,  foliis  maculatis.  C.B.  P.  Male 
Satyrium,  or  Eools-ftones.  Englifh.  In  woods  and 
moift  meadows.  Sp.  2. 

Orchis  morio  foemina.  C.  B.  P.  Female  Satyrium. 
Englifh.  In  meadows.  Sp.  1. 

Origanum  fylveftre,  cunila  bubula  Plinii.  C.  B.  P. 
Wild  Marjoram  Englifh.  On  dry  uncultivated  places! 
Sp.  1. 

Origanum  onites.  C.  B.  P.  Origany  of  Crete.  Sp.  6. 
Orobus  filiquis  articulatis,  femine  majore.  C.  B.  P. 
Bitter  Vetch.  Ervum.  Sp.  5. 

Ofmunda  regalis.  Ger.  Flowering  Fern,  or  Ofmund- 
royal.  Sp.  1. 

Oxys.  Irfft.  R.  H.  Wood  Sorrel,  Englifh.  In  moift 
woods.  Oxalis.  Sp.  1. 
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Paeonia  foemina,  flore  rubro  majore.  C.  B.  P.  Piony. 
Sp.  2. 

Paeonia  folio  nigricante  fplendido,  qute  mas.  C.  B.  P. 
Male  Piony.  Sp.  1. 

Panax  coloni,  &  marrubium  aquaticum  acutum.  Ger, 
Clowns  All-heal.  Englifh.  By  the  fides  of  ditches, 
and  other  watery  places.  Stachys.  Sp.  8. 

Panax  Paftinacte  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Hercules’s  All-heal. 
Paftinaca.  Sp.  3. 

Paniculum  Germanicum,  five  panicula  minore.  C. 

B.  P.  Panic.  Sp.  1. 

Papaver  hortenfe,  femine  albo.  C.B.P.  White  Poppy. 
Sp.  9. 

Papaver  hortenfe,  femine  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  Black 
Poppy.  Sp.  8. 

Papaver  erraticum,  Rhoias  Diofcoridi,  Theophrafto, 

Plinio.  C.  B.  P.  Red  Poppy.  Englifh.  On  arable  land. 
Sp.  1. 
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Englifh.  On  walls.  Sp.  j. 

Paronychia  rutaceo  folio.  Ger.  Rue-leaved  Whitlow 
Grafs.  Eng.  On  walls  and  buildings.  Saxifraga.  Lin 
Paftinaca  fativa  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Parfnep^  Sp.  2. 
Paftinaca  fylveftris  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Wild  Parfnep 
Englifh.  On  uncultivated  places.  Sp.  1. 

Pentaphylloides  argentina  difta.  Raii  Syn.  Silver 
Weed,  or  wild  Tanfey.  Englilh.  On  moift  commons 
and  by  the  Tides  of  ditches.  Potentilla.  Sp.  1.  ’ 

Perfoliata  yulgatiffima,  five  arvenfis.  C.  B  P  Tho 
rough  Wax.  Englifh.  On  arable  land.  Bupleurum 
Sp.  i» 

Peridymenum  non  perfoliatum  Germanicupi,  C  B  P 
Honeyfuckle.  Englifh.  In  hedges.  Sp.  5. 

Perficaria  mitis  maculofa.  C.B.P.  Spotted  Arfefmart. 
Englifh.  On  dunghills.  Sp.  2. 

Perficaria  urens,  feu  Hydropiper.  C.  B.  P.  Arfefmart, 
or  Water  Pepper.  Englifh.  By  the  fide  of  ditches,  and 
in  other  watery  places.  Sp.  1. 

PetafiKs  major  &  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Butter-bur. 
Englifli.  By  ditch-fides.  Sp.  i. 

Peucedanum  Germanicum.  C.  B.  P.  Hoo-’s-fennel 
or  Sulphur- wort.  Englifh,  but  very  rare.  Sp?  1. 

•  Phellandrium,  vel  cicutaria  aquatica  quorundam 
W,ater  Hemlock.  Englifh.  In  flanding  waters. 
Pilofeila  major  repens  hirfuta.  C.  B.  P.  Moufe-ear 
Englifh.  On  walls  and  dry  gravelly  commons. 

Pimpinella  fanguilorba  minor.  C.  B.  P.  Burnet. 
Englifh.  On  chalky  ground.  Potentilla.  Sp.  1. 

Pimpinella  faxifraga  major,  umbella  Candida.  C.B  P 
Burnet  [Saxifrage.  Englifh.  Under  hedges,  and  bv 
the  fide  of  fields.  Sp.  2.  ^ 

Pimpinella  faxifraga  major  altera.  C.  B.  P.  Thelefler 
Gurnet  Saxifrage.  Englifh.  In  paftures.  Sp.  1. 

Pifum  arvenfe,  flore  candido,  fru&u  rotundo  albo 
C.  B.  P.  Peas.  Sp.  1. 

Plantago  latifolia  finuata.  C.  B.  P.  Plantain.  Ene- 
Jifh.  In  moift  places. 

Plantago  anguftifolia  major.  G.B.P.  Narrow-leaved 
Plantain,  or  Ribwort.  Englifh.  On  dunghills,  and  by 
the  way-fide  every  where. 

Plumbago  quorundam.  Cluf.  Hift.  Toothwort,  or 
Leadwort.  Sp.  1. 

Polium  maritimum  ereftum  Monfpeliacufn.  C.  B.  P. 
Poley  Mountain.  Sp.  4. 

Polium  anguftifolium  Creticum.  C.  B.  P.  Poley  of 
Crete.  Sp.  5.  * 

Polygonatum  latifolium  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Solomon’s 
Seal.  Englifh.  In  fome  woods,  but  not  common. 
Convallaria.  Sp.  3. 

Polygonum  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  Knot-grafs.  Englifh. 

In  uncultivated  places. 

Polypodium  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Polypody.  Englifli. 
On  fhady  banks  and  walls.  Sp.  1. 

Porrum  commune  capitatum.  C.  B.  P.  The  Leek. 
Sp.  1. 

Portulaca  latifolia,  feu  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Purflane. 
Sp.  1. 

Primula  veris.  Inft.  R.  H.  Primrofe.  Englifh.  In 
woods,  and  under  hedges.  Primula  Sp.  1. 

Primula  veris  major.  Ger.  Cowflip,  orPaigles.  Eng¬ 
lifh.  In  meadows.  Primula.  Sp.  2. 

Prunella  major,  folio  non  difie&o.  Self-heal.  Englifh 
In  meadows,  and  pafture  land.  Sp.  1. 

Prunus  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  The  Sloe-tree.  Englifh. 

In  hedges.  Sp.  1.  ° 

Pfyliium  majus  eredlum.  C.  B.  P.  Fleawort.  Sp.  1. 
Ptarmica  vulgaris,  folio  longo  ferrato,  flore  albo. 

.  , neezew°rt.  Englifh.  In  woods,  and  under  hedges. 
Achillea.  Sp.  10.  \  6 

Pulegium  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  Pennyroyal.  Englifh. 

On  moift  commons.  Sp.  1. 

Pulegium  anguftifolium.  C.  B.  P.  Hart’s  Penny¬ 
royal.  Sp.  3.  1 

Pulmonaria  maculofa  latifolia.  Park.  Spotted  Luno-- 
wort,  or  Jerufalem  Sage.  Sp..  i* 

Punica  fativa.  Inft.  R.H.  Pomegranate.  Sp.  1. 

Punica.  fylveftris,  flore  pleno  majore.  Inft.  R.  H. 
The  Wild  Pomegranate  with  a  large  double  flower.  Sp.2. 


Pyrethrum  Hifpanicum.  C.  B.  P.  Pellitory  of  Spaift’ 
Anthemis.  Sp.  11. 

Pyrola  rotundifolia  major.  C.  B.  P.  Winter  Greeh. 
In  fhady  wodds  in  the  north  of  England.  Sp.  1. 

Quinquefolium  majus  repens,  C.  B.  P.  Cinquefoil. 
Englifh.  In  paftures.  Potentilla.  Lin. 

Ranunculus  pratenfis,  radice  Verticilli  modo  rotundo. 
C.  B.  P.  Crowfoot.  Englifh.  In  paftures. 

Ranunculus  apii  folio,  lasvis.  C.  B.  P.  Marfh  Crow¬ 
foot.  Englifh.  Very  common  in  ftanding  waters. 
Rapa  rotunda  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Turnep.  Sp.  1. 
Raphanus  minor  oblongus.  C.B.P.  Radifh.  Sp.  1. 
Raphanus  rufticanus.  C.  B.  P.  Horfe-radifh.  Englifh. 
On  dunghills,  and  by  the  Tides  of  fields.  Cochlearia.  Sp.  5. 

Rhamnus  catharticus.  C.  B.  P.  Buckthorn.  Englilh. 
In  hedges.  Sp.  1. 

Rhus  folio  ulmi.  C.  B.  P,  Sumach.  Sp.  1. 

Ribes  vulgaris,  fru&u  rubro.  H.  L.  Red  Currants. 
Sp.  1. 

Ros  folis  folio  rotundo.  C.  B.  P.  Rofa-folis,  or  Sun¬ 
dew.  Englifh.  On  commons  where  there  are  bogs. 

Rofa  alba  vulgaris  major.  C.  B.  P.  The  White  Rofe. 
Sp.  16. 

Rofa  Damafcena,  flore  pleno.  Hort.  Eyft.  The  Da- 
mafk  Rofe.  Sp.  15. 

Rofa  rubra  multiplex.  C.B.P.  The  Red  Rofe.  Sp.  20. 
Rofa  fylveftris  vulgaris,  flore  odorato,  incarnato.  C. 
B.  P.  The  Dog  Rofe,  or  Wild  Briar.  Englifh.  In 
hedges.  Sp.  1. 

Rofmarinus  hortenfis,  anguftiori  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Rofe- 
mary.  Sp.  i. 

Rubia  tindlorum  fativa.  C.B.P.  Madder.  Sp.  1. 
Rubis  vulgaris,  five  tubus  frudtu  nigro.  C.  B.  P. 
The  Bramble,  or  Blackberry.  Englifh.  Very  common 
in  hedges.  Sp.  1. 

Rubus  Idasus  fpinofus,  fru&u  rubro.  J.  B.  Rafp- 
berry  Bufh.  Englifh.  In  fome  woods.  Sp.  3. 

Rufcus  myrtifolius  aculeatus.  Inft.  R.  H.  Knee-holm, 
or  Butcher’s  Broom;  Englifh.  In  woods,  and  on  com¬ 
mons.  Sp.  1. 

Rufcus  ladfolius,  frudlu  folio  innafeente.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Horfe- tongue,  or  Double-tongue.  Sp.  2. 

Rufcus  latifolius,  frudtu  folio  infidente.  Inft.  R.  H; 
The  Bay  of  Alexandria.  Sp.  3. 

Ruta  hortenfis  latifolia.  C.B.P.  Rue.  Sp.  1. 

Ruta  muraria.  C.  B.  P.  White  Maiden  Hair,  or  Wall 
Rue.  Englifh.  Gn  walls,  and  other  buildings,  in  moift 
places. 


Sabina  folio  tamarifei  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  Savin. 
Sp.  1. 

Salvia  nigra.  C.  B.  P.  Common  Red  Sage.  Sp.  1. 
Salvia  minor,  aurita  &  non  aurita.  C.B.  P.  Sage  of 
Virtue.  Sp.  3. 

Sambucus  fru&u  ih  umbella  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  Elder, 
nglifh.  In  hedges.  Sp.  1. 

Sambucus  racemofa  rubra.  C.  B.  P.  Mountain  Elder. 
Sp.  3. 

Sambucus  humilis,  five  ebulus.  C.  B.  P.  Dwarf  El¬ 
der,  or  Danewort.  Englifh,  but  not  common  near 
London.  Sp,  4. 

Sanicula  officinariim.  C.  B.  P.  Sanicle.  Englifh.  In 
woods  and  fhady  places. 

Santolina  foliis  teretibus.  R.  H.  Lavender-cotton. 
Sp.  1. 

Saponaria  major  laevis.  C.  B.  P.  Sopewort.  Englifh. 
On  the  fide  of  banks.  Sp.  1 . 

Satureja  hortenfis^  five  Cunila  fativa  Plinii.  C.  B.  P, 
Savory.  Sp.  1. 

Satureja  montana  durior.  C.  B.  P.  Winter  Savory. 
SP-3\ 

Saxifraga  rotundifolia  alba.  C.  B,  P.  White  Saxifrage. 
Englifh.  In  meadows.  Sp.  1. 

Scabiofa  pratenfis  hirfuta,  qute  officinarum;  C.  B.  P, 
Scabious.  Englifh.  On  arable  land.  Sp.  1. 

Scabiofa  radice  fuccifa,  flore  globofo.  Raii  Syn.  De¬ 
vil’s  Bit,  or  Wood  Scabious.  Englifh.  In  woods,  and 
under  hedges.  Sp.  2. 


Scordium 


CATALOGUE  of  PLANTS. 


Scordium  legitim  urn.  Park.  Scordium,  or  Water 
^Germander.  Englifh.  In  watery  places,  but  not  com- 
jnon.  Teucrium.  Sp.  13. 

Scordium  alterum,  five  falvia  agreftis.  C.B.  P.  Wood 
Sage.  Engliih.  In  woods,  and  on  heaths.  Teucrium. 
Sp.  12. 

Scorzonera  latifolia  fmuata.  C.  B.  P.  Scorzonera,  or 
Viper  Grafs.  Sp.  1. 

Scrophularia  nodofa  fcemina.  C.  B.  P.  Eigwort. 
Englifh.  In  woods  and  fhady  places.  Sp.  1. 

Scrophularia  aquatica  major.  C.  B.  P.  Water  Fig- 
wort,  or  Water  Betony.  Englifh.  By  the  fide  of 
ditches.  Sp.  2. 

Secale  hybernum  vel  majus.  C.B.  P.  Rye.  Sp.  1. 
Sedum  majus  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Eioufleek.  Englifh. 
On  houfe-tops  and  walls.  Sempervivum.  Sp.  12. 

Sedum  minus  teretifolium  album.  C.  B.  P.  Leffer 
Houfleek.  Englifh.  On  walls,  &c.  Sp.  1. 

Sedum  minus  vermiculatum  acre.  C.  B.  P.  Wall 
Pepper,  or  Stone-crop.  Englifh.  On  walls  and  build¬ 
ings.  Sp.  5. 

Senecio  minor  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Groundfel.  Englifh. 
On  walls,  and  on  arable  lands,  and  alfo  on  bye-paths 
every  where. 

Serpyllum  vulgare  minus.  C.  B.  P.  Mother-of-thyme. 
Englifh.  On  heaths  and  commons.  Thymus.  Sp.  6. 

Sefeli  pratenfe,  Silaus  forte  Plinio.  C.  B.  P.  Meadow 
Saxifrage.  Englifh.  In  moifl  paftures. 

Siler  montanum  majus.  Mor.  Umb.  Siler  Mountain, 
Baftard  Lovage,  or  common  Elartwort.  Sp.  1. 

Sinapi  rapi  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Muftard.  Englifh.  On 
dunghills,  &c.  Sinapis.  Sp.  2. 

Sinapi  hortenfe,  femine  albo.  C.  B.  P.  White  Muf¬ 
tard.  Sinapis.  Sp.  l. 

Sifarum  Germanorum.  C.  B.  P.  Skirret.  Sium.  Sp.  4. 
Sium  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  Broad-leaved  Water  Parf- 
nep.  Englifh.  In  Handing  waters.  Sp.  1. 

Sium  aromaticum,  Sifon  officinarum.  Inft.  R.  H. 
The  German,  or  common  Amomum.  Englifh.  Under 
hedges,  and  in  fhady  lanes.  Sifon.  Sp.  1. 

Smyrnium.  Matth.  Alexanders.  Englifh.  By  the  fide 
of  fields,  but  not  common.  Sp.  1. 

Solanum  hortenfe.  Ger.  Nightfhade.  Englifh.  On 
dunghills.  Sp  1. 

Solanum  fcandens,  feu  dulcamara.  C.  B.  P.  Woody 
Nightfhade.  Englifh.  In  hedges.  Sp.  8. 

Soldanella  maritima  minor.  C.  B.  P.  Seacole-wort, 
or  Sea  Bindweed.  Englifh.  On  the  fea-fhore.  Con¬ 
volvulus.  Sp.  29.  *; 

■  Sonchus  afper  laciniatus.  C.  B.  P.  Prickly  Sowthiftle. 
Englifh.  On  arable  land. 

Sonchus  kevis  laciniatus  latifolius.  C.  B.  P.  Smooth 
Sowthiftle.  Englifh.  With  the  former. 

Sophia  chirurgorum.  Ger.  Flixweed.  Englifh.  On 
arable  land.  Silymbrium.  Sp.  6. 

Sorbus  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  The  true  Service.  Sp.  2. 
Sorbus  torminalis.  Ger.  The  wild  Service.  Englifh. 
In  hedges.  Crataegus.  Sp.  2. 

Spinachia  vulgaris,  capfula  feminis  aculeata.  Inft. 
Spinach.  Sp.  1. 

Staphyfagria.  Matth.  Staves-acre.  Delphinium.  Sp.  1 1. 
Stcechas  purpurea.  C.B.  P.  Stcechas,  French  Laven¬ 
der,  or  Stick-a-dore.  Sp.  1. 

Stcechas  citrini  tenuifolia  Narbonenfis.  J.  B.  Goldy- 
locks.  Gnaphalium.  Sp.  1. 

Stramonium  frudtu  fpinofo  oblongo,  flore  albo.  Inft. 
R.  FI.  Thorn-apple.  Englifh.  On  dunghills.  Datura. 
Sp.  1. 

Symphytum  confolida  major  foemina,  flore  albo,  vel 
pallideluteo.  C.  B.  P.  Comfrey.  Englifh.  In  unculti¬ 
vated  places.  Sp.  1. 

Tamarifcus  Narbonenfis.  Lob.  Tamarifk.  Sp.  1. 
Tanacetum  vulgare  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  Tanfey.  Eng¬ 
lifh.  In  unfrequented  lanes.  Sp.  1. 

Telephium  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Orpine.  Englifh.  In 
woods,  and  moift  land.  Sedum.  Sp,  14. 

Thapfia  Carotas  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Deadly  Carrot.  Sp,  3. 


Thlafpi  arvenfe,  filiquis  latis.  C.  B.  P.  Treacle  Muf¬ 
tard.  Englifh.  In  arable  land,  but  rare.  Sp.  2. 

Thlafpi  arvenfe,  vaccarias  incano  folio,  majus.  C.  B.  P. 
Mithridate  Muftard.  Engliih.  In  arable  land,  and 
near  hedges.  Sp.  r. 

Thuya  Theophrafti.  C.  B.  P.  Tree  of  Life.  Sp.  1. 
Thymelaea  foliis  lini.  C.  B.  P.  Spurge-flax.  Daphne. 
Sp.  7. 

Thymus  vulgaris,  folio  tenuiore.  C.  B.  P.  Thyme. 
Sp.  2. 

Tithymalus  latifolius,  Cataputia  didlus.  H.  L.  Gar¬ 
den  Spurge.  Euphorbia.  Sp.  18. 

Tithymalus  paluftris  fruticofus.  C.  B.  P.  German 
Spurge,  or  greater  Efula.  Euphorbia.  Sp.  22. 

Tithymalus  foliis  pini,  forte  Diofcoridis  Pityufa. 
C.  B.  P.  The  leffer  Efula.  Euphorbia.  Sp.  27. 

Tormentilla  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  Tormentil.  Englifh. 
On  heaths.  Sp.  1. 

Tragacantha.  C.  B.  P.  Goat’s-thorn.  Sp.  1.  - 

Trichomanes,  five  Polytrichum  officinarum.  C.  B.  P. 
Maiden-hair.  Englifh.  On  walls,  and  the  fide  of  fhady 
banks.  Sp.  1. 

Trifolium  pratenfe  purpureum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Tre¬ 
foil.  Englifh.  In  paftures.  Sp.  1. 

Trifolium  arvenfe  hymile  fpicatum,  five  Lagopus. 
C.  B.  P.  Hare’s-foot  Trefoil.  Englifh.  On  arable  land. 
Sp.  9.  ill  ■  •  cn  i  >  ‘ 

Trifolium  paluftre.  C.  B.  P.  Bog-bean,  or  Marfh 
Trefoil.  Englifh.  On  bogs.  Menyanthes, 

Triticum  hybernum,  ariftis  carens.  C.  B.  P.  Wheat. 
Sp.  1 . 

Tu-flil ago  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Coltsfoot.  Englifh.  On 
barren  land.  Sp.  1. 

Valeriana  hortenfis,  phu  folio  olufatri  Diofcoridis. 
C.  B.  P.  Valerian.  Sp.  1. 

Valeriana  paluftris  minor.  C.  B.  P.  The  lefier  Vale¬ 
rian.  Englifh.  On  moift  meadows,  and  in  woods. 

Valeriana  fylveftris  major,  foliis  anguftioribus.  Rand. 
Wild  Valerian.  Englifh.  On  chalky  clofes.  Sp.  2. 

Verbafcum  mas  latifolium  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  Mullein. 
Englifh.  On  dry  banks,  and  fandy  land.  Sp.  1. 

Verbena  communis,  casruleo  flore.  C.  B.P.  Vervain. 
Englifh.  Near  farm-yards.  Sp.  1. 

Veronica  mas  fupina,  &  vulgatiflima.  C.  B.  P.  Speed¬ 
well,  or  Paul’s  Betony.  Englifh.  In  woody  places.  Sp.  1. 

Veronica  aquatica  major,  folio  fubrotundo.  Mor.  Hift. 
Brooklime.  Englifh.  In  Handing  water.  Sp.  1 6. 

Vicia  fativa  vulgaris,  femine  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  Vetch, 
or  Tare.  Sp.  5. 

Vinca  Pervinca  vulgaris.  Ger.  Periwinkle.  Englifh. 
In  hedges  and  woods.  Vinca.  Sp.  1. 

Viola  martia  purpurea,  flore  fimplici  odoro.  C.  B.  P. 
Violet.  Englifh.  In  woods,  and  near  hedges.  Sp.  1. 

Viola  tricolor  hortenfis  repens.  C.  B.  P.  Heart’s-eafe, 
or  Panfies,  common  in  the  north  of  England.  Sp.  10. 

Virga  aurea  anguftifolia  minus  ferrata.  C.  B.  P.  Gol¬ 
den  Rod.  Englifh.  In  woods,  and  near  hedges.  Soli- 
dago.  Sp.  1. 

Vitex  foliis  anguftioribus,  cannabis  modo  difpofitis. 
C.  B.  P.  The  Chafte-tree.  Sp.  1. 

Vitis  Idaea,  foliis  oblongis  crenatis,  frudlu  nigricante. 
C.  B.  P.  Bilberry.  Englifh.  On  moory  heaths.  Vacci- 
nium.  Sp.  1. 

Vitis  vinifera.  C.  B.P.  The  Vine,  Sp.  1. 

Ulmaria.  Cluf.  Meadow-fweec,  or  Queen  of  the 
Meadows.  Englifh.  In  moift  meadows,  and  by  the 
fide  of  ditches.  Spiraea.  Sp.  12, 

Urtica  urens  maxima.  C.  B.  P.  Nettle.  Englifh.  By 
hedges  and  banks.  Sp.  1. 

Urtica  urens,  pilulas  ferens  prima  Diofcoridis,  femi¬ 
ne  lini.  C.  B.  P.  The  Roman  Nettle.  Sp.  1. 

Xanthium.  Dod.  The  leffer  Burdock.  Sp.  1. 

Zea  briza  di&a,  vel  Monococcos  Germanica.  C.  B.  P. 
Spelt,  or  St.  Peter’s  Corn. 
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A  CATALOG  UE  d/  the  large  'Trees  which  are  admitted  in  the 
London  Difpenfary,  as  medicinal  Plants^  but  generally  grow  too  large 
to  be  admitted  into  fmall  gardens. 


ABIES  mas,  conis  furfum  fpe&antibus.  C.B.  P. 
The  Silver  Fir.  Sp.  i. 

Abies  tenuiore  folio,  fruftu  deorfum  inflexo. 
C.B.P.  The  common,  or  Spruce  Fir,  or  Pitch-tree. 
Sp.  2. 

Amygdalus  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  The  Almond-tree.  Sp.  i. 
Armeniaca  frudtu  majore.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  Apricot. 
Sp.  i- 


Betula.  C.  B.  P.  The  Birch-tree.  Englilh.  In  woods. 

%•  i. 


Caftanea  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  The  Cheftnut-tree.  Sp.  i. 
Cerafus  major  ac  fylveftris,  frudlu  fubdulci,  nigro  co¬ 
lore  inficiente.  C.  B.  P.  The  Black  Cherry.  Englilh. 
In  hedge- rows,  and  fome  woods.  Sp.  2. 

Cerafus  fativa  rotunda,  rubra  &  acida.  C.B.P.  The 
Red  Cherry.  Sp.  1. 

Cydonia  frudtu  oblongo  lseviori.  Inft.  R.  H.  The 
Quince-tree.  Sp.  1. 


Ficus  communis.  C.B.P.  The  Fig-tree.  Sp.  1. 
Fraxinus  excelfior.  C.  B.  P.  The  Alh-tree.  Englifh. 
In  hedge-rows.  Sp.  1. 

Fraxinus  rotundiore  folio.  C.  B.  P.  The  Manna  Alh. 
Sp.  2. 

Ilex  aculeata  coccig]#ndifera.  C.  B.  P.  The  Kermes 
Oak.  Quercus.  Sp.  18. 

Larix  folio  deciduo,  conifera.  J.  B.  The  Larch-tree. 

Sp.  1. 


Malus  fylveftris,  acido  frudtu  albo.  Inft.  R.  H.  The 
Crab-tree.  Englilh.  In  hedges.  Sp.  1. 

Malus  fativa.  Raii  Syn.  The  Apple-tree.  Sp.  2. 

Morus  frudlu  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  The  Mulberry.  Sp.  1. 

Nux  juglans,  five  regia  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  The 
Walnut.  Juglans.  Sp.  1. 

Perfica  molli  carne,  &  vulgaris,  viridis  &  alba.  C.  B. 
P.  The  Peach-tree.  Sp.  1. 

Pinus  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  The  Pine-tree.  Sp.  2. 

Pinus  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  The  wild  Pine,  or  Pinafter. 

Sp.  1. 

Populus  nigra.  C.  B.  P.  The  Black  Poplar.  Englilh. 
In  hedge-rows.  Sp.  3. 

Pyrus  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  The  Pear-tree.  Sp.  1. 

Quercus  latifolius  foemina.  C.  B.  P.  The  Oak-tree. 
Englilh.  In  forefts  and  woods.  Sp.  1 . 

Salix  vulgaris  alba  arborefcens.  C.  B.  P.  The  Willow. 
Englilh.  By  the  fide  of  rivers.  Sp.  1. 

Suberlatifolium,  perpetuo  virens.  C.  B.P.  The  Cork¬ 
tree.  Quercus.  Sp.  20. 

Tilia  fcemina,  folio  majore.  C.  B.  P.  The  Lime- 
tree.  Sp.  1. 

Ulmus  campeftris  8a  Theophrafti.  C.  B.  P.  The 
Elm-tree.  Englilh.  In  hedge-rows,  Sp.  3. 


\ 
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*The  READER  is  defitred  to  correSl  the  Mifiakes ,  as  alfio  to  add  to  the  trivial  Titles 
where  they  are  wanting.  The  Figures  afiter  the  generic  at  Titles  denote  the  Species. 


Acanthus  2.  lege  (Ni- 

ger) 

Acanthus  3.  leg t(Hiof cordis) 
Acer  10.  lege  ( 'Creticum ) 

Acetofa  3.  lege  [Scut  at  a) 

Acetofa  4.  lege  ( Digyna ) 

Adanfonia,  add  ( Baobob ) 
Adenanthera,  add  ( Pavonica ) 

Adoxa,  add  ( Mofchatellina ) 

Agave  2.  lege  ( Virginica ) 

AJchemilla  2.  add  ( Hybrida ) 

Aloe  8.  lege  ( Brevifolia ) 

Aloe '10.  add  (. Humilis ) 

Aloe  13.  lege  (Linguiformis) 
Amethyftea,  add  ( Ccerulea ) 

Amomutn  r.  add  (Zinziber)  and  lege 
ovata  inftead  of  cvato 
Amomutn  2.  add  [Zerumbet) 
Amygdalus  3.  lege  ( Saliva ) 

Ananas  3.  lege  ( Glaber ) 

Anguria,  add  ( Citrullus ) 

Annona  2.  lege  ( Muricata ) 

Ardtium  3.  lege  ( Fomentofum ) 

Arum  13.  lege  ( Betifolium ) 

Arum  15.  lege  (EJculentum) 
Afparagus  1.  add  ( Saliva ) 

Afperugo,  add  (Procumbent) 

After  17.  lege  (Glaber) 

Aftragalus  2.  lege  (Hamofa) 
Atraphaxis  1.  add  (Spinofa) 
Atraphaxis  2.  add  (JJndulata) 

Atriplex  1.  add  (Hortenfis) 

Atriplex  2.  add  (. Halimus ) 

Atriplex  3.  add  ( Portulacoides ) 

Avena,  add  ( Sativa ) 

Aurantium  1.  lege  (Acre) 

Bafteria,  add  ( Calycanthus ) 

Bellonia,  add  (Afpera) 

Bloodwort,  fee  Rumex 
Bombax  3.  lege  (ViUofum) 

Cachrys  1.  lege  ( Frifida ) 

Ctefalpinia  2.  lege  (Crifta) 

Cannabis,  add  (Sativa) 

Capparis  5.  lege  ( Racemofa ) 

Capparis  8.  lege  ( Laurifolia ) 

Capparis  10.  lege  (Friflora) 

Caffia  7.  lege  ( Bicapfularis ) 

Catefbete,  add  (Spinofa) 

Cecropia,  add  ( Peltata )  '• 

Cerinthe  2.  lege  ( Glaber ) 

Chamasrops,  lege  (Humilis) 
Cheiranthus  2.  lege  (Integr if  alius) 
Cheiranthus  4.  lege  ( Anguftifolius ) 
Cheiranthus  9.  lege  (Glaber) 
Cheiranthus  1 5.  lege  (Sinuatus) 
Chionanthus,  add  (Virginica) 

Chironia  1.  add  (Frutefcens) 

Chironia  2.  add  (Baccifera) 
Ciflampelos,  lege  (Pareira) 

Ciftus  3.  lege  (Brevifolius) 

Cleonia,  add  (Lufitanica) 

Cliffortia  1 .  lege  (Illicifolia) 

Coix  2.  lege  ( Angulata ) 

Convolvulus  2.  lege  ( Serpens ) 
Convolvulus  11.  lege  (Glaber) 

Conyza  3.  lege  (Candida) 

Conyza  5.  lCge  (Foment  of  a) 

Conyza  6.  lege  ( Salicifolia ) 

Conyza  12.  lege  (Frinervia) 

Conyza  17.  lege  (Odorata) 

Corchorus  4.  lege  ( Fetragona ) 
Corchorus  5.  lege  (Linearis) 

Corchorus  6.  lege  ( Bifurcatus ) 


Corchorus  8.  lege  (Hirfutus) 
Coreopfis  5.  lege  ( Radiate ) 
Cotyledon  2.  lege  ( Spinofa ) 
Cotyledon  6.  lege  (Ramojifftma) 
Croton  7.  lege  (Populifolium) 
Croton  9.  lege  (Altbaifohum) 
Croton  10.  leg t  (Salvifolium) 
CuprelTus  2.  leg t  (Horizon talis) 
Cytifus  4.  lege  (SeJJilis) 

Cytifus  5.  lege  (Hirfutus) 
Delphinium  2.  lege  (Ajacis) 
Dianthus  9.  lege  (Ferrugineus) 
Digitalis  4.  lege  (Grandiflora) 
Diofma  1.  lege  (Oppofitifclia) 
Ebenus,  add  ( Cretica ) 

Eleagnus  1.  lege  ( Spinofa ) 

Epigea,  add  (Repens) 

Erica  4.  lege  (Ciliaris) 

Eryngium  5.  lege  (Pallefcens) 
Euonymus  4.  lege  (Pinnatus) 

Ficus  2.  lege  (Sycamorus) 

Ficus  6.  lege  (Maxima) 

Galeopfis  5.  lege  ( Orientalis ) 
Gentiana  10.  leg e  (Perfoliata) 
Gladiolus  5.  lege  (Anguftifolius) 
Gramen  1.  add  (Repens) 

Grarnen  2.  add  (Perenne) 

Gramen  3.  add  (Bulbofa) 

Grewia  2.  lege  ( Africana ) 
Groflularia  1.  lege  (. Reclinata ) 
Gundelia,  lege  (Glabra) 
Helianthemum  3.  leg e(Pilofum) 
Helianthus  2.  lege  ( Multiflorus ) 
Helianthus  4.  lege  (Strumofus) 
Helidteres  2.  lege  (Brevior) 
Hennannia  5.  lege  (Frifoliata) 
Hibifcus  8.  lege  (Vitifolius) 

Hibifcus  20.  lege  (Africanus) 
Horminum  1.  lege  (Verbenaceum) 
Horminum  2.  lege  (Lyrata) 
Hyacinthus  1.  lege  (Nonfcriptus) 
Hyacinthus  3.  lege  (Campanulatus) 
Hyacinthus  5.  lege  (Amethyftinus) 
Hypericum  4.  add  (Canarienfe) 
HylTopus  3.  lege  ( Altiffima ) 

Jatropha  2.  lege  (Ffuinquelobata) 
Jatropha  5.  lege  (Vitifolia) 

Jatropha  6.  lege  (Aconitifolia) 

Inula  7.  lege  (Oculus) 

Juncus  4.  lege  (Conglomeratus) 
Juniperus  2.  lege  ( Suecica ) 

Lantana  2.  lege  ( Inermis ) 

Lathyrus  4.  lege  (Parifienfis) 
Lathyrus  7.  lege  (Hirfutus) 

Lathyrus  14.  lege  (Magnifioms) 
Lathyrus  19.  lege  ( Americanus ) 
Laurus  2.  lege  ( JJndulata )  • 

Laurus  8.  lege  (Enervia) 

Limon  2.  lege  (Spinofus) 

Limon  3.  lege  (Racemofus) 

Lotus  3.  lege  (Glaber) 

Lotus  5.  lege  ( Creticus ) 

Lupinus  4.  lege  (Hirfutus) 

Lupulus,  lege  (Humilus) 

Lychnis  3.  lege  (Dicecia) 

Mammea,  add  (Americana) 

Martynia  3.  lege  (Louiftanica) 
Medicago  3.  lege  ( Fornata ) 
Melaftoma  1.  lege  (Plant aginifolia) 
Melaftoma  9.  lege  (Petiolata) 
Melongena  2.  lege  (Feres) 
Menifpermum  3.  lege  ( Carolinianum ) 
Mentha  10.  lege  ( Ckalepenjts ) 


Mefpilus  4.  lege  (Cord/folia) 

Mimofa  4.  lege  (Acukata) 

Morus  2.  lege  ( Sici liana ) 

Mufcari  1.  lege  ( Bctry aides) 

Mufcari  2.  lege  (Comofurn) 

Mufcari  3.  lege  (Racemofum) 
Mufcari  4.  lege  (Monftrcfum) 
Mufcari  5.  lege  ( Orchioides ) 

Ophrys  1.  lege  (Nidus  avis') 

Ophrys  2.  lege  (Cor data) 

Orchis  8.  lege  ( Conopfea ) 

Origanum  12.  lege  (Hybridum) 
Ornithopus  2.  lege  ( Ncdofus ) 
Orobus  8.  lege  (Venetus) 

Palma  5.  lege  (Gracilis) 

Panicum  4.  lege  (. Alopecur odeum ) 
Path  flora  6.  lege  ( Oliver  for  mis ) 
Phlomis  10.  lege  (Flavefcens) 

Phlox  5.  lege  ( Paniculata ) 

Phylalis  9.  dele  c 
Piper  2.  lege  ( Pellucidum ) 

Piper  4.  lege  (Humile) 

Piper  6.  lege  ( Laurifolium ) 
Prenanthes  4.  lege  (Ample xicaulis) 
Prunella  7.  lege  (Nova  Anglia) 
Pforalea  7.  lege  (Humilis) 

Raphanus  3.  lege  (Orbicularis) 
Raphanus  5.  lege  ( Chinenfis ) 
Rapunculus  5.  lege  ( Orbicularis ) 
Rhamnus  3.  lege  (Longifolius) 
Rhamnus  4.  lege  (Africanus) 

Rubus  4.  lege  ( Glaber ) 

I  Rubus  8.  lege  (Saxatilis) 

Rudbeckia  6.  lege  (Digitata ) 
Rumex  2.  lege  (Alpinus) 

Rumex  11.  lege  (Chalepenfis) 

Rufcus  5.  lege  ( Frifoliatus ) 

Ruta  5.  lege  ( Ciliata ) 

Salicornia  2.  lege  (Perennis) 

Salfola  3.  lege  (Soda) 

Sambucus  5.  lege  ( Humilis ) 
Saponaria  4.  lege  ( Hifpanica ) 
Scabiofa9.  lege  (Virga  pqftoris) 
Scabiofa  13.  lege  ( Ochroleuca ) 
Scabiofa  18.  lege  (Incifa) 

Scabiofa- 1 9.  lege  (Fimbriata) 
Scrophularia  4.  lege  (Betonic* folia) 
Sefafum,  lege  Sefamum 
Sideroxylum  2.  lege  (Oppofitifolium) 
Sifyrinchium  2.  lege  (Angufti folium) 
Sifyrinchium  3.  lege  (Bulbofum) 
Smilax  11.  lege  (Humilis) 

Solidago  1 5.  lege  ( Hirfutiffma ) 
Solidago  11.  lege  ( Humilis ) 

Solidago  20.  leg  q  (Car  no  fa) 

Stachys  8.  lege  ( Paluftris ) 

Stcechas  2.  lege  (Pedunculate) 
Stcechas  3.  lege  (Dentata) 

Taxus,  lege  (Baccata) 

Thymus  6.  lege  (Glaber) 
Toxicodendron  4.  lege  (Pinna!  folium) 
Toxicodendron  8.  lege  ( Arboreum ) 
Tragia  2.  lege  (Involucr  at  a) 
Vaccinium  3.  lege  (Penfilvanicum) 
Vanilla  3.  lege  (Axillaris) 

Vitex  3.  lege  ( Indica ) 

Vitis  4.  lege  ( Laciniofa ) 

Ulmus  2.  leg cXScaber) 

Ulrnus  3.  lege  (Sativa) 

Ulmus  4.  lege  ( Glaber ) 

Ulmus. 5.  lege  (Hcllandica) 

Uvularia  1.  lege  (. Amplexicaulis ) 

Zea  3.  lege  (Vulgaris) 


. 


